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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE go th CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE—Monday, January 15, 1968 


The 15th day of January being the 
day prescribed by Public Law 90-230, 
90th Congress, first session, for the 
meeting of the second session of the 
90th Congress, the Senate assembled in 
its Chamber at the Capitol. 

The Senate was called to order by the 
Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord and Master of us all, whate’er our 
name or sign, our fathers trusted in Thee 
and were not confounded—in Thee we 
trust. In Thee is our sure confidence that 
the way of the Republic is down no fatal 
slope but up to freer sun and air. 

Thou has taught us to love truth, and 
goodness, and beauty. 

May Thy truth make us free—free 
from pride and prejudice and from all 
the ugly sins of disposition that doth so 
easily beset us. 

Lift us above the mud and scum of 
mere things to the holiness of Thy 
beauty so that the common tasks and 
the trivial round may be edged with 
crimson and gold. 

Enrich us with those durable satisfac- 
tions of life so that the multiplying years 
may not find us bankrupt in those things 
that matter most—the golden currency 
of faith, and hope, and love. 

We ask it in the name of the One 
whose life is the light of men. Amen. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 

[No. 1 Leg.] 
Aiken Gruening Monroney 
Allott Hansen Morse 
Baker Harris Morton 
Bennett Hart Mundt 
Boggs Hartke Muskie 
Brewster Hatfield Nelson 
Byrd, W. Va Hayden Pell 
Cannon Hickenlooper Percy 
Carlson Holland Prouty 
Case Hollings Proxmire 
Church Randolph 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Dirksen Kuchel Smith 
Dodd Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Ellender Long, La. Spong 
Fannin Mansfield Symington 
Fulbright McClellan Thurmond 
G McGee Young, N. Dak. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
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Indiana [Mr. Bayu], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MetcatFr], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne] and the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Montoya], are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jackx- 
son], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. RIBICOFF], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] and the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE] are 
absent because of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. MILLER] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Cotton], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
California [Mr. MurPHY], and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Town] are detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


LIST OF SENATORS BY STATES 


Alabama.—Lister Hill and John J. 
Sparkman. 


Alaska.—E. L. Bartlett and Ernest 
Gruening. 
Arizona.—Carl Hayden and Paul J. 
Fannin. 
Arkansas.—John L. McClellan and J. 
W. Fulbright. 
California —Thomas H. Kuchel and 
George Murphy. 
Colorado.—Gordon Allott and Peter H. 
Dominick. 
Connecticut. Thomas J. Dodd and 
Abraham A. Ribicoff. 
Delaware—John J. Williams and J. 
Caleb Boggs. 
Florida—Spessard L. Holland and 
George A. Smathers. 
Georgia.—Richard B. Russell and Her- 
man E. Talmadge. 
Hawaii.—Hiram L. Fong and Daniel K. 
Inouye. 
4 Idaho. Frank Church and Len B. Jor- 
an. 
Minois.— Everett M. Dirksen and 
Charles H. Percy. 
Indiana. Vance Hartke and Birch E. 
Bayh. 
Iowa.—Bourke B. Hickenlooper and 
Jack Miller. 
Kansas.—Frank Carlson and James B. 
Pearson. 
Kentucky.—John Sherman Cooper and 
Thruston B. Morton. 
Louisiana.—Allen J. Ellender and Rus- 
sell B. Long. 
Maine.—Margaret Chase Smith and 
Edmund S. Muskie. 
Maryland—Daniel B. Brewster and 
Joseph D. Tydings. 
Massachusetts. Edward M. Kennedy 
and Edward W. Brooke. 
Michigan.—Philip A. Hart and Robert 
P. Griffin. 
Minnesota,—Eugene J. McCarthy and 
Walter F. Mondale. 
Mississippi—James O. Eastland and 
John Stennis. 
Missouri.—Stuart Symington and Ed- 
ward V. Long. 
Montana.—Mike Mansfield and Lee 
Metcalf. 
Nebraska.—Roman L, Hruska and Carl 
T. Curtis. 
Nevada.—Alan Bible and Howard W. 
Cannon. 
New Hampshire. Norris Cotton and 
Thomas J. McIntyre. 
New Jersey.—Clifford P. Case and Har- 
rison A. Williams, Jr. 
New Mezxico.—Clinton P. Anderson and 
Joseph M. Montoya. 
New York.—Jacob K. Javits and Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy. 
North Carolina—Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
and B. Everett Jordan. 
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North Dakota—Milton R. Young and 
Quentin N. Burdick. 

Ohio.—Frank J. Lausche and Stephen 
M. Young. 

Oklahoma.—A. S. Mike Monroney and 
Fred R. Harris. 

Oregon.—Wayne Morse and Mark O. 
Hatfield. 

Pennsylvania.—Joseph S. Clark and 
Hugh Scott. 

Rhode Island.—John O. Pastore and 
Claiborne Pell. 

South Carolina—Strom Thurmond 
and Ernest F. Hollings. 

South Daxota.— Karl E. Mundt and 
George S. McGovern. 

Tennessee.—Albert Gore and Howard 
H. Baker, Jr. 

Texas—Ralph W. Yarborough and 
John G. Tower. 

Utah.—Wallace F. Bennett and Frank 
E. Moss. 

Vermont. — George D. Aiken and Win- 
ston L. Prouty. 

Virginia. Harry F. Byrd, Jr., and Wil- 
liam B. Spong, Jr. 

Washington.— Warren G. Magnuson 
and Henry M. Jackson. 

West Virginia—Jennings Randolph 
and Robert C. Byrd. 

Wisconsin.— William Proxmire and 
Gaylord Nelson. 

Wyoming.—Gale W. McGee and Clif- 
ford P. Hansen. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 203), which 
was read, considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent to join such committee as may be ap- 
pointed by the House of Representatives to 
wait upon the President of the United States 
and inform him that a quorum of each House 
is assembled and that the Congress is ready 
to receive any communication he may be 
pleased to make. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair ap- 
points the majority leader, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MansFrietp], and the 
minority leader, the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], as the members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 204), which was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 205), which 
was read, considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting 
of the Senate be 12 o’clock meridian unless 
otherwise ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I have two or three par- 
liamentary inquiries. First, is there any- 
thing in the Senate rulebook that pro- 
hibits a Senator from making a speech 
on the opening day of a session if, in 
his judgment, it is his duty to do so, and 
the issue he considers of such importance 
that the attention of the Senate and of 
the Nation should be called to it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
knows of no such rule that would deny 
a Senator that opportunity. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, is there 
any rule in the Senate rulebook that re- 
quires the Senate, on the opening day of 
a session, to adjourn without considera- 
tion of speeches, resolutions, or petitions 
that a Senator may deem it his duty, as 
a Senator representing his State, to pre- 
sent on the floor of the Senate on the 
opening day of a session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
believes that there is no such formal 
rule, but there is long-established his- 
torical precedent. 

Mr. MORSE. A further parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the opinion of the 
Vice President that there are no excep- 
tions to that precedent in the history 
of the Senate on the opening day of a 
session of the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
could not inform the Senator at this 
moment because he has not had an op- 
portunity to examine the record; but 
tradition and precedent are well estab- 
lished. 

Mr. MORSE, I wish to advise the Vice 
President, the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, if I am given the opportunity 
to discuss it, that I have on the top of 
my desk at this moment a whole series 
of precedents which show that business 
was transacted on the opening days of 
many sessions of the Senate. 

My final parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
President: Is there any rule in the Sen- 
ate rulebook that prohibits the Senate 
on the first day of a session to receive 
a petition of grievance under the first 
amendment of the Constitution, which 
reads: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 


My parliamentary inquiry is: Is there 
any rule in the Senate rulebook that pro- 
hibits the Senate from receiving, under 
the first amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States, a petition of griev- 
ance from responsible citizens of the 
United States who wish to petition their 
Government on the opening day of a 
session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
knows of no such rule, which would 
surely violate the Constitution. 

Mr. MORSE, I thank the Chair for his 
unfailing courtesy and consideration— 
the majority leader as well. I hope that a 
reasonable amount of time will be given 
at this session today for the Senator 
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from Oregon and others to discuss briefly 
a petition which we think should be filed 
with the Senate today, which involves, 
of course, at a time of war, a precious 
constitutional right that should be pre- 
served without the Senate’s adjourning 
and postponing the consideration of such 
petition to a later date. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with long-established custom, 
principle, and practice, it is my intention, 
as majority leader, not as a Senator from 
the State of Montana, to move shortly 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 8 o’clock on Wednesday evening 
next. 

I have had some conversations with 
various Senators relative to their desire 
to have a petition read to the Senate 
today. 

I appreciate the courtesy which they 
showed in telling me of what they in- 
tended to do. 

I explained to them, or at least I tried 
to, that I had been asked by many other 
Senators whether there was to be any 
business today, and I had told them all 
that under custom and procedures, there 
would be no business, there would be no 
morning hours, and there would be no 
introduction of bills because that was the 
custom, based on practice and precedent. 
It was a custom which gave to the Presi- 
dent of the United States a courtesy, and 
it was a custom which was predicated on 
the idea that no business of any sort 
should be transacted until after the de- 
livery of the President’s state of the 
Union message. 

It is my understanding that only on 
one occasion was this practice abrogated 
and that was when Congress received no- 
tice that the President of the United 
States would not be in the position to de- 
liver his state of the Union message 
until 2 weeks after Congress convened. 

Now, Mr. President, what I am about 
to do places me in a very unfortunate po- 
sition—a position which I deplore; a 
position which I am not enamored of; 
but I believe it is a position which I can- 
not avoid, and therefore will not avoid. 
But before I make the motion, I wish to 
assure the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] that, as far as 
the majority leader is concerned—and 
the Senator from Montana—he would be 
most happy to see to it that, as the first 
order of business Thursday, after the 
President had spoken on Wednesday, he 
would be given the right and privilege, if 
he so desired it, to read the petition 
which he now has in his hand, I believe, 
and which he would like to present to the 
Senate. That is all I have to say, but I do 
intend to make the motion. 

I will yield for a question, if I may. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
would like to thank the majority leader 
for his unfailing courtesy and his kind- 
ness in discussing the matter with me. 
He has stated the facts exactly as they 
are, that I would like to present a petition 
on behalf of the Honorable Jeannette 
Rankin, a distinguished former Member 
of Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana yielded for a question. 

Mr. GRUENING. I would like to ask 
the majority leader whether it would be 
possible to introduce in the Record the 
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petition before Thursday, or whether it is 
his wish that I wait to the day agreed 
upon and that I do it on Thursday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator would 
allow me, I would hope he would accede 
to my suggestion that it would be the first 
order of business in the morning hour on 
Thursday next. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Senator. 
While I do not agree that the precedents 
require that no business be transacted— 
the senior Senator from Oregon has a list 
of those precedents, which he has allowed 
me to see—in view of the statement of 
the majority leader and his statement 
that he will allow this petition to be pre- 
sented as the first order of business on 
Thursday, I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I deeply appreciate 
the consideration shown by the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I express 
nothing but the deepest respect and ad- 
miration for my majority leader. It al- 
ways pains me to be in disagreement 
with him. I am in complete disagreement 
with the observation he has made. That 
is why I have this question to ask him: 
Is the Senator from Montana of the 
opinion that the only exception to the 
precedent he has discussed was on the 
occasion when the President had an- 
nounced that his state of the Union 
message would not be ready for 2 weeks? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In general, yes, al- 
though I think the question of rule XXII 
may have come up on several occasions, 
and that might be considered an excep- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Please be assured I do not 
wish to debate the point at this time, but 
I have my own position to protect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I want the Recorp to 
show that I completely disagree with the 
Senator from Montana. I shall, when we 
reconvene, take the floor to present the 
precedents in complete rebuttal of what 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
has said. In the overwhelming majority 
of times on the opening day of a new 
session there has been adjournment, but 
there have been many times when cir- 
cumstances caused the Senate not to ad- 
journ on that day until it transacted a 
variety of Senate business. I happen to 
think that history will record that today 
is such a day, in the midst of a war, when 
we cannot justify an adjournment. The 
petition of several thousand women, 
many of them mothers representing the 
Rankin Brigade, should be received in 
the Senate, inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD and discussed by those of 
us who wish to discuss it. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
8 P.M. WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate adjourns today, it adjourn to meet at 
8 o’clock in the evening on Wednesday 
next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objec- 
tion? Hearing none, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
WEDNESDAY TO THURSDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate adjourns after the completion of the 
President’s state of the Union message on 
Wednesday it meet at 12 noon on Thurs- 
day next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objec- 
tion? Hearing none, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR GRUEN- 
ING ON THURSDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, after the de- 
liverance of the prayer by the Chaplain 
and the completion of the reading of the 
Journal on Thursday next, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] be recognized. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objec- 
tion? Hearing none, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I notice that the un- 
finished business which was carried over 
is H.R. 2516, an act to prescribe penal- 
ties for certain acts of violence or intimi- 
dation, and for other purposes, which 
was apparently laid down on December 
15 past. May I ask the Senator from 
Montana as to what time of the day 
that was made the unfinished business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It was in the after- 
noon, after we completed, I believe, the 
bill on elementary-secondary education. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Did the Senator con- 
sult with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina or any of those who had a particu- 
lar interest in that matter prior to 
motioning up that legislation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, I did not. There 
was no indication on the calendar that 
any Senator wanted to be notified on 
either side of the aisle. I did discuss the 
matter with the distinguished minority 
leader, and it was agreeable with him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will in- 
dulge me 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Surely. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is the type of leg- 
islation about which there is usually 
some notice given to those who have an 
especial interest in it before it is mo- 
tioned up and made the unfinished busi- 
ness. We had a great deal of controversy 
late in the last session as the Senate 
passed a bill that was the unfinished 
business, which was under the control of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
because he apparently had not notified 
Senators or had a quorum call for that 
purpose. Frankly, I can see very little dif- 
ference in laying down a matter of this 
kind without notifying those opposed to it 
and the action in passing the social se- 
curity bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
cannot let that remark by the senior 
Senator from Georgia go unchallenged. 
I will point out to him that I did consult, 
in referring it to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, with the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina. He was very agreeable. 
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He knew about it when the bill was re- 
ported out. One of those most interested 
in this bill is the distinguished minority 
leader. I did talk with him. I am not 
certain about this, but I thought the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
was on the floor or was in the Chamber 
that afternoon. But I do want to assure 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
that there was nothing underhanded 
about bringing this measure up. There 
was plenty of notice given. It had been 
on the calendar at least for a month, if 
not two. Insofar as possible on the last 
day, the Senator from North Carolina 
was notified about this coming up. Cer- 
tainly the Senator from Georgia knows 
me well enough to know that nothing of 
that kind was intended. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was surprised that 
the Senator had not notified the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. I know I had 
no notice. I do not know whether other 
Senators had been notified who were 
opposed to the legislation or who had a 
particular interest in it. I do not mean 
any reflection on the Senator from Mon- 
tana. No reflection was intended. He and 
the Senator from Louisiana proceeded 
in accordance with the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have just been 
notified that the senior Senator from 
North Carolina was on the floor when it 
was called up. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Well, if he knew the 
bill was laid down, I am completely in 
error. As I recall, some Senators were on 
the floor who were opposed to the social 
security conference report at the time 
it was agreed to; but because no special 
notice had been given, that order was 
rescinded and the bill was reconsidered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
since the social security conference re- 
port was mentioned, I looked up the last 
day’s Record, after the Senator from 
Louisiana had gone to his State to fulfill 
some commitments he had made months 
in advance. I would like the Record to 
show that the Senator from Louisiana 
had no notice whatever that any com- 
mitment had been made to anyone that 
we would suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum or that we would delay matters wait- 
ing for someone to speak. I noticed some 
talk that at least one Senator felt he 
had told someone who was acting in my 
stead the prior evening that he wanted 
to speak on the bill the following day. 
I had no knowledge that anyone had 
made any commitment to anyone. 

When the bill came up, Senator 
Lausch took all the time in putting the 
question that any Presiding Officer had 
taken. He first asked, “Does the Senate 
care to consider the conference report?” 
We voted on that. He said, “The ques- 
tion is on the conference report.” He 
took a very long and dignified delay. He 
said, “Well, all those in favor say yea.“ 
All those opposed say no.“ He said, The 
‘yeas’ appear to have it.” After about 10 
seconds, he said, “The ‘yeas’ have it.” 
At that time the routine motion was 
2 to reconsider and to lay on the 
table. 
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Now, if someone had made a commit- 
ment—and I asked the majority leader 
whether anyone had—I had no knowl- 
edge of it whatever. 

I recognize the right of any Senator 
to talk on any subject as long as he 
wishes, no matter how much it may ir- 
ritate his colleagues. Having done it my- 
self, I cheerfully concede that privilege 
to others. But I simply say that so far as 
I know, no commitment was made, and 
the majority leader told us no commit- 
ment had been made on his behalf. As 
far as anyone discussing the bill was con- 
cerned, the Recorp should also show that 
unanimous consent was given that the 
matter be reconsidered and again laid 
before the Senate; but if anyone had 
intended to engage in a filibuster, he had 
lost that right by not being present. 

If such a commitment, that the Senate 
not vote on the matter which had been 
laid before it, had been given, I would 
have respected it. 

But that matter was the pending bus- 
iness when the Senate adjourned at 
6 o’clock the previous evening; and when 
morning business was concluded, that 
was the pending business. There was at 
least one Senator opposed to the confer- 
ence report present; and as I say, if any 
Senator had requested the Senator from 
Louisiana, who favored the conference 
report, for an opportunity to speak 
against it, or to delay matters until those 
who wanted to fight it could organize 
their opposition and prepare their 
speeches against it, I would have co- 
operated. I simply say no such commit- 
ment was ever given, and that I do not 
feel obliged to comply with commitments 
I have never made, nor to fulfill com- 
mitments I have not made to anyone. I 
do not feel that I broke any commit- 
ments whatever. If I did, I shall be 
happy to hear about it. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 8 PM. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the previous order, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. g 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Montana. The yeas and nays 
have been requested; there is obviously 
a sufficient second, the yeas and nays 


are ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BAYH], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MertcaLrF], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Monpare], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Spone], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typ1nes], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Wittiams], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. ErvIN], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDYI, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartruy], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrsicorr], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Smatuers], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] and the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrsicorr], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hitt], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Spone] 
would each vote yea.“ 

Mr, KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
BROOKE] and the Senator from Iowa (Mr, 
MILLER] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
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(Mr. Corron], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javrrsl, the Senator 
from California [Mr. MurPHY] and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are detailed on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. BROOKE], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], 
and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], would each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 3, as follows: 


[No. 2 Leg.] 
YEAS—53 

Aiken Griffin McGee 
Allott Hansen Monroney 
Baker Harris Morton 
Bennett Hart Mundt 
Boggs Hartke Muskie 
Brewster Hatfield Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Hayden Percy 
Cannon Hickenlooper Prouty 
Carlson Holland xmire 
Case Hollings Randolph 
Church Russell 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Curtis Jordan,Idaho Smith 
Dirksen Kuchel Sparkman 

Long, Mo Symington 
Ellender Long, La Thurmond 

Mansfield Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright McClellan 

NAYS—3 
Gruening Morse Nelson 
NOT VOTING—44 

Anderson Inouye Murphy 
Bartlett Jackson Pastore 
Bayh Javits Pearson 
Bible Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Brooke Kennedy, N.Y. Smathers 
Burdick Lausche Spong 
Byrd, Va Magnuson Stennis 
Clark McCarthy Talmadge 
Cotton McGovern Tower 
Dominick McIntyre Tydings 
Eastland Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Miller Williams, Del. 
Fong Mondale Yarborough 
Gore Montoya Young, Ohio 
Hill Moss 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at 
12 o’clock and 53 minutes p.m.) the 
Senate adjourned until Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 17, 1968, at 8 p.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, January 15, 1968 


This being the day fixed by Public 
Law 230, 90th Congress, enacted pur- 
suant to the 20th amendment of the 
Constitution, for the meeting of the sec- 
ond session of the 90th Congress, the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
of the 90th Congress met in their Hall, 
and at 12 o’clock noon were called to 
order by the Speaker, the Honorable 
JoHN W. McCormack, a Representative 
from the State of Massachusetts. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
DD., LHD., offered the following 
prayer: 


Be strong and of good courage; be not 
afraid, neither be thou dismayed; for the 
Lord your God is with you wherever you 
go. Joshua 1: 9. 

O God, our Father, our help in ages 
past and our hope for years to come, our 
help and our hope in this present hour— 
in all reverence of mind and with true 
humility of spirit we lift our hearts unto 
Thee seeking strength and wisdom from 
Thy never-failing and ever-faithful 
presence. 

In this hour, as we turn another page 
in the glorious history of our growing 


country, may we be strengthened with 
might by Thy spirit that we may meet 
these demanding days with creative 
courage and become more than a match 
for the mood of these troubled times. 
Bless Thou our President, our Speaker, 
our Representatives, those employed by 
our Government, and all those in the 
Armed Forces of our country. Grant 
that together we may enter this new year 
with deeper faith, broader sympathy, 
higher vision, and with greater love. 
Keep ever before us the endless splen- 
dor of a world cleared of poverty, 
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cleansed of prejudice, and concerned 
with peace between men and nations. 
May we so live our lives, so lead our 
people, so guide our Nation that we may 
build on earth a better and a brighter 
brotherhood, in the spirit of Him who 
taught us to pray: 

Our Father who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name; Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory forever. 
Amen. 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communications, which 
were read: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 15, 1967. 

Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SPEAKER: Herewith please find 
copy of my resignation submitted to the Sec- 
retary of State, State of New York, as re- 
quired by law, effective January 1, 1968. 

It has been my privilege to have been able 
to serve with you these many years un- 
der your great leadership. I will always re- 
Member your wise counsel and guidance, as 
well as, the many courtesies extended to me. 
I will treasure forever your friendship and 
that of our colleagues with whom I have 
served, 

With warmest personal regards and very 
best wishes, I am, 

Most sincerely, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 

Enclosure. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 19, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SPEAKER: This is to clarify the ef- 
fective date of my resignation from the House 
of Representatives. It is intended that my 
resignation be effective as of midnight, De- 
cember 31, 1967, since my new post as Jus- 
tice of the New York State Supreme Court 
begins on January 1, 1968. 

With warm personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 15, 1967. 

Hon, JOHN P, LOMENZO, 
Secretary of State, 
State of New York, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: Pursuant to the re- 
quirements of law, I hereby give you notice 
that I am resigning as a Member of the 
United States House of Representatives for 
the 13th District of New York effective the 
first day of January 1968 on which date, I 
will assume the office of Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York to 
we eg position I was elected on November 7, 
1967. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 1, 1968, 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, U.S. 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Attached is a copy of a 
letter this day forwarded to Honorable Paul 
B. Johnson, Governor of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, tendering my resignation as a Mem- 
ber of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives effective on my taking the oath of 
office as Governor of Mississippi on January 
16, 1968. 

Mr. Speaker, I came to the Congress be- 
lieving it to be the greatest deliberative body 
on earth. After twenty-one years, I will leave 
the Congress even more secure in that belief. 

I cherish the many friendships I have 
made here; and I take this means through 
you to express profound appreciation to my 
colleagues for their friendships and cour- 
tesies throughout the years. 

My service in this body has brought sat- 
isfaction in accomplishment, disappointment 
in defeat, heartache in frustration, and joy 
in triumph. In all, Mr, Speaker, these have 
been the most interesting and rewarding 
years of my life. I will always be thankful for 
the privilege of having been a part of this 
great institution. 

As I leave the Congress to assume a public 
position of greater responsibility, I seek the 
prayers and good will of you and my col- 
leagues as we strive in common purpose to 
build a greater and finer Republic. 

With sincere best wishes, I am, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 1, 1968. 
Hon. PAUL B. JOHNSON, 
Governor, 
State of Mississippi, 
Jackson, Miss. 

DEAR GOVERNOR JOHNSON: I hereby tender 
to you my resignation as a Member of the 
House of Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States from the Third District of 
Mississippi, to become effective on January 
16, 1968, on my taking the oath of office as 
Governor of the State of Mississippi. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN BELL WILLIAMS. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the 
roll to ascertain the presence of a 
quorum. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members answered to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 1] 
Abbitt Bevill Buchanan 
Biester Burke, Fla. 
Bin Burke, Mass. 
Addabbo Blackburn Burleson 
Albert Blanton Burton, Calif. 
Anderson, Boggs Burton, Utah 
Tenn Boland Bush 
Arends Bolling Cabell 
Ashbrook Bow Cahill 
Ashley Brademas Carter 
Aspinall Brasco Celler 
Ayres Brinkley Clark 
Baring Brooks Cla: 
Bates Broomfield Don H 
Battin Clawson, Del 
Brown, Calif. Cleveland 
Bennett Brown, Mich. Cohelan 
Berry Broyhill, Va. Collier 
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Conte Joelson Pucinski 
Corman Johnson, Calif. Purcell 
Cunningham Johnson,Pa. Quie 
Curtis Jonas Railsback 
Daddario Jones, Mo. Rarick 
Daniels Jones, N.C Rees 
Davis, Wis. Karsten Reid, III 
Dawson Karth Reid, N.Y. 
de la Garza Kastenmeier Reinecke 
Denney Kazen Reuss 
Dent Kee Rhodes, Pa. 
Derwinski Kelly Riegle 
Devine King, N.Y. Roberts 
Dickinson Kirwan Robison 
Donohue Kleppe Rogers, Colo. 
Dorn Kornegay Rogers, Fla. 
Dow Kuykendall Rooney, N.Y. 
Downing Kyl Rosenthal 
Duncan Kyros Rostenkowski 
Edwards, Ala. Laird Roth 
Edwards,La, Landrum Roudebush 
Langen 
Eshleman Latta Roybal 
Evins,Tenn. Lennon Rumsfeld 
Fallon Lipscomb Ryan 
Farbstein Lloyd Satterfleld 
Fascell Long, La. Saylor 
Findley Long, Md Scherle 
Fino Lukens Schweiker 
Flood McClory Schwengel 
Flynt McCl tt 
Ford, Gerald R. McCulloch Selden 
McDade Shi; 

William D. McDonald, Shriver 
Fountain Mich. Sikes 
Pulton, Pa. McMillan Skubitz 
Fulton, Tenn. Madden Slack 
Puqua Mahon Smith, Calif. 
Gallagher Mailliard Smith, N.Y. 
Gardner Marsh Snyder 
Gathings Mathias, Calif, Steed 
Gettys thias, Md. Steiger, Ariz. 
Giaimo Matsunaga Stephens 
Gibbons Stratton 
Gilbert Miller, Calif. t 
Gonzalez Miller, Ohio Taylor 
Goodell Mills Teague, Tex. 
Goodling Minshall Tenzer 
Gray Mize Thompson, N. 
Gross Monagan Thomson, Wis. 
Gude Moore Tuck 
Gurney Mo: Udall 
Haley Morse, Mass. Ullman 
Hall Morton Utt 
Halleck Mosher Van Deerlin 
Hamilton Moss Vanik 

- Murphy, II Vigorito 
schmidt Myers Waggonner 

Hanley Natcher Waldie 
Hansen, Idaho Nedzi Walker 
Hardy Nelsen Wampler 

n Nichols Watkins 
Harvey O'Hara, III. Watson 
Hathaway O'Hara, Mich. Watts 
Hawkins Whalen 
Hays O'Neill, Mass. Whitener 
Hechler, W. Va. Passman Widnall 
Heckler, Mass. Patman Williams, Pa. 
He Patten illis 
Henderson Pelly Wilson, Bob 
Herlong Perkins inn 
Holland Pettis Wright 
Howard Philbin Wyatt 
Hull Pickle Wydler 
Hunt Pike Wylie 
Hutchinson Pirnie Wyman 
Ichord Poage Young 
Irwin Poff Zablocki 
Jacobs Pool Zion 
Jarman Price, Tex. Zwach 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 288 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential resolution (H. Res. 1012) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


H. Res. 1012 
Resolved, That a committee of three Mem- 
bers be appointed by the Speaker on the 
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part of the House of Representatives to join 
with a committee on the part of the Senate 
to notify the President of the United States 
that a quorum of each House has assembled 
and Congress is ready to receive any com- 
munication that he may be pleased to make. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as 
members of the committee on the part 
of the House to join with the committee 
on the part of the Senate to notify the 
President of the United States that a 
quorum of each House has been as- 
sembled and that the Congress is ready 
to receive any communication he may 
be pleased to make, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp]. 


NOTIFICATION TO SENATE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 1013) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 1013 
Resolved, That the Clerk of the House in- 
form the Senate that a quorum of the House 
is present and that the House is ready to 
proceed with business. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DAILY HOUR OF MEETING 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 1014) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 1014 
Resolved, That until otherwise ordered, the 
daily hour of meeting of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be at 12 o'clock meridian. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 16, 1967. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Pursuant to authority granted on De- 
cember 15, 1967, the Clerk received from the 
Secretary of the Senate today the following 
messages: 

That the Senate passed S. 1228, entitled 
“An Act to authorize project grants for con- 
struction and modernization of hospitals and 
other medical facilities in the District of Co- 
lumbia.”; 

That the Senate passed S. 1507, entitled 
“An Act to include firefighters within the 
provisions of section 8336(c) of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to the retirement of 
Government employees engaged in certain 
hazardous occupations.”; and 

That the Senate passed S.1637, entitled 
“An Act to amend the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act of 1933 with respect to certain 


V / c 
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provisions applicable to condemnation pro- 


Respectfully yours, 
W. PAT JENNINGS, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


FREEDOM’S FRAMEWORK 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include a 


poem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
has come to my attention a literary work 
of very timely interest. The great 
abundance of words that have been 
written about the Vietnam conflict may 
very well set some kind of journalistic 
record. On occasion, there are writing 
efforts that catch the eye and the mind 
of the reader. Such is the poem, “Free- 
dom's Framework,” written by Lt. Col. J. 
L. Zorack, a native of Colorado, and now 
of the U.S. Marine Corps. Colonel Zorack 
is a veteran of World War II, the Korean 
service and is the recipient of the Bronze 
Star for his combat activity in Vietnam. 
I recommend to my colleagues the 
thoughts of this professional military 
man about the people of the Vietnamese 
village of Sam Hai: 

FREEDOM'S FRAMEWORK 
(By Lt. Col. J. L. Zorack, U.S. Marine Corps) 
In Vietnam, on the Son Tra Bong river, 
Is Sam Hai...a free hamlet, a bastion, 
bulwark 
Where free Vietnamese freely pursue, 
The daily business of living as they like, 
Through choice, 
Where friendship has replaced fear. 


In Sam Hai 

People were once fearful 

And the price of rice was high; 
The price of life. .. cheap. 
And living meant giving 
Crops, rice, labor . . lives. 
And there was no choice. 


No choice of freedom; 

No freedom of choice. 

No opportunity to voice, to say 

Which was the right or the wrong way 
. of living. 


Now... 

There's a smile, more than once in a while. 
There's a greeting, “Cho ong” (Hello) 
Children say, “Gimme gum, G.I.” 

No longer hide under rice mats, and cry. 


And why? 


Because we held out a helping hand; 
Because all people, 

however rich or poor, 

. whatever color, creed, 

. however humble, proud, 
Constitute freedom’s framework. 
Help a man, and make a friend. 
Help freedom’s fight and 
We expand freedom’s fraternity. 
Help today and 
They’re your safeguard tomorrow. 


For defending America’s freedom 
... is having a heart for people. 


It's a navy corpsman holding “sickcall” in 
a hamlet; 
It’s a soldier, sailor, marine, civilian 
. building homes for the homeless, 
. » » giving hope to the hopeless, 
Building confidence. 
Building friendship. 
It’s many free people freely giving. 
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For giving a hand, 

Expands freedom’s framework, 
And freedom grows, 

Wherever defense of it goes. 


Sometimes one can’t see, 

“What’s in it for me?” 

In the often tangled scheme of war, 

Politics, living, puterine, dying. 

It isn’t easy to see.. . the end of the rain- 
bow. 


Like a good wine, expanding freedom 
Is a slow process, 

Like growing, mellowing. 
Full of growing pains. . 


And why? 

Where's the reward? 
Where's the jackpot? 
Where's the payoff? 


The payoff? Our way of life! 
For helping people fortifies liberty. 
Defending freedom defends our freedom of 
choice, 
to dance the Watusi, or the waltz; 
to demonstrate, belittle, berate; 
to march to a Selma, or a Bogaloosa; 
. to go to Los Angeles, New York, St. 
Paul; 
to vote, to pray, to strike, to be free 
To choose! 


The reward? A stronger framework, 
For our free way of living. 


It’s not easy to see, perceive, 
That helping people in places like Sam Hal, 
Helps America, helps you and I 

. but it’s a fact. 


For there's a line of communication, 
Undercurrent of understanding 
Between people helping people, 
Between clasped hands, 

In a glance, smile, greeting, meeting. 
For freedom forms common bonds. 


Between a soldier and a child saying, 
“Gimme gum, G.I.” 

Between a corpsman and a girl, 

Who cries, and is cared for. 

Between people fighting for freedom. 
Between people helping people. 


Because their choice is freedom. 
Because theirs is a common cause. 
. and in that common cause lies an un- 
common strength; 
. and that strength is freedom’s frame- 
work. 


. dying pains. 


TRUST TERRITORY TRIP 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

_ There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have asked for official leave of absence 
until January 29 for seven members of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs who are performing very arduous 
duties at the request of their chairman. 

These Members are studying the prob- 
lems and needs of the people of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific and of 
Guam in connection with legislation that 
is before the committee. This is prob- 
ably the most difficult and laborious work 
which any Member of Congress could 
be called upon to perform. However, it is 
absolutely necessary that we visit this 
area if the Congress and the committee 
are to meet their responsibilities in con- 
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nection with the administration of this 
area by the United States. Only those 
who have made this trip throughout the 
farflung islands of the Pacific can under- 
stand the hardships and possible sick- 
ness to which they subject themselves 
and the difficulties in adapting to the 
changes in water, food, and so forth. 

I want my colleagues to know that, in 
my opinion, those Members who are 
making this trip are providing a great 
service, not only to the Congress and the 
committee but to the districts they rep- 
resent and to the Nation generally. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to my good 
friend and colleague, the ranking mem- 
ber of my committee, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join the chairman of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs in asking for official leave of ab- 
sence for the seven members who are 
performing an outstanding service for 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee as well as the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and are making a tremen- 
dous personal sacrifice in undertaking 
this trip. 

Having personally taken this trip, it 
is hard, physically exhausting, and in 
many ways frustrating. However, it is 
also rewarding in that you can properly 
evaluate legislation concerning the trust 
territory. 

I deeply regret that some members of 
the press who have no knowledge of this 
trip or its purposes have classified it as 
junketeering in the South Pacific. 


FEDERAL JUDGES APPEAR TO DIS- 
REGARD THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
we are starting on a new year. I am not 
here to view with alarm, but I would like 
to call the attention of the Members of 
this House to an incident which occurred 
during the holidays that I think many of 
you will be particularly interested in. 
That is that a special panel of Federal 
judges in the State of Missouri have 
thrown out or ruled unconstitutional a 
redistricting by the General Assembly of 
the State of Missouri despite the fact 
that this redistricting complied with 
what most of us believe conformed to 
the constitution of the State of Missouri 
and the Constitution of the United States 
and the laws of the State of Missouri, in 
that those 10 districts varied less than 5 
percent from the average population; 
were compact and contiguous and the 
legislative plan was adopted after lengthy 
deliberation, — 

Now the thing I am calling to the at- 
tention of this House is this, that dur- 
ing the 19 years I have been here I have 
witnessed a usurpation of power by the 
judicial branch of our Government. Un- 
less this House takes some affirmative 
and positive action, we are going to see a 
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continuation and expansion of the courts 
usurping the powers that rightly belong 
to the Congress, and to the legislative 
bodies of the several states. 

I- hope that this opinion of these three 
Federal judges will be appealed to the 
Supreme Court as I believe’ will be, and 
I am hopeful, although very doubtful, 
that we will get equitable relief there. 

I can speak about this objectively be- 
cause more than a year ago I announced 
that I was not going to be a candidate 
for the Democratic nomination to the 
Congress of the United States from the 
10th Congressional District of Missouri 
in the next election. 

I do hope that the Members of this 
House will recognize the imminent dan- 
ger and. will immediately start to take 
some affirmative action to stop this usur- 
pation of power by the Federal courts of 
this Nation. Under my unanimous re- 
quest I am including herewith a copy of 
an editorial from the January 6-7 issue 
of the St. Louis Globe Democrat: 

FEDERAL JUDGES’ POWER GRAB 

Two federal judges have threatened to re- 
draw Missouri's congressional districts if the 
Missouri Legislature fails to come up with a 
new redistricting plan these judges consider 
satisfactory. 

As far as can be determined there is no 
constitutional authority which gives the 
right to federal judges to draw congressional 
district boundaries, even on a temporary 
basis. 

The Constitution in Article I, Section 4 
says: “The times and places and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each state 
by the Legislature thereof, but the Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations except as to places of choosing 
Senators.” 

There is nothing in the United States 
Constitution that even suggests the judicial 
branch of the government can, under any 
circumstances, assume the right specifically 
reserved for state legislatures. 

But federal judges are threatening to 
usurp this right. They have drawn up con- 
gressional redistricting plans in at least three 
states, yet to date have cited no constitu- 
tional authority for doing so. 

They simply assert they have the right and 
proceed to draft what they term “temporary” 
redistricting plans. 

The 1966 case of the Maryland Citizens 
Committee for Fair Congressional Redis- 
tricting vs. Tawes is a good illustration. In 
this case a three-judge federal court threw 
out the Maryland Legislature’s congressional 
redistricting plan on the same basis that the 
federal court in Kansas City nullified Mis- 
souri’s third attempt at congressional redis- 
tricting—that the districts were not as equal 
in population as they should have been. 

The Maryland federal district court then 
went ahead to draw its own redistricting 
map for Maryland. 

In its opinion it said: “We do not doubt 
the power of the court under these circum- 
stances to adopt a redistricting plan to re- 
main in force until the General Assembly 
adopts its own constitutionally valid plan.” 

What a contradiction this is! 

The federal judges assert they don’t doubt 
their power to redistrict Maryland. But in 
the same breath say that their plan will re- 
main in force only until the Maryland Gen- 
eral Assembly adopts its “own constitution- 
ally valid plan.” 

They do not cite any constitutional au- 
thority for their “temporary” appropriation 
of legislative power so clearly given to state 
legislatures. 

It is one thing for the Supreme Court to 
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nullify a state’s reapportionment plan on the 
basis that it does not, in the court’s opin- 
ion, make the vote of one Man as nearly 
equal to another's as possible. 

But it is something vastly different when 
federal judges arrogate to themselves the 
right to redistrict states on the specious 
grounds that the judiciary must do it if the 
legislative branch fails to properly perform 
the job, 

Missouri is face to face with this issue. 

United States District Judges John W. 
Oliver and William R. Collinson of Kansas 
City, in making their majority ruling invali- 
dating Missouri's congressional districting 
plan, said: “In the event it should be neces- 
sary for this court to exercise that power (to 
draw a new congressional redistricting plan), 
we shall follow procedures similar to those 
that were followed by other three-judge fed- 
era] courts that have drawn congressional 
districts.” 

To reinforce this threat, the two judges 
drew up three congressional district plans 
which they gratuitously offered as possible 
satisfactory solutions. 

But again Judge Oliver and Judge Collin- 
son cited no constitutional provision that 
would give them the authority to redistrict 
Missouri. 

A new redistricting bill has been drawn up 
for presentation to the special session of the 
Missouri Legislature. It already has stirred a 
hornet’s nest of opposition, Since emergency 
passage requires a two-thirds vote, the chance 
of gaining approval is slim. 

The most likely prospect is that the two 
federal judges in Kansas City will usurp the 
Legislature’s power and draw Missouri’s con- 
gressional districts—unless they are 
prevented. 

Redistricting is one of the most important 
powers a state To permit federal 
judges to take it away even temporarily is 
inexcusable. If they can appropriate it tem- 
porarily, what is to stop them from taking it 
permanently? 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, your com- 
mittee on the part of the House to join 
a like committee on the part of the Sen- 
ate to notify the President of the United 
States that a quorum of each House has 
been assembled and is ready to receive 
any communication that he may be 
pleased to make has performed that duty. 
The President asked us to report that he 
will be pleased to deliver his message at 
9 p.m., January 17, 1968, to a joint ses- 
sion of the two Houses. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 
17, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 606) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res. 606 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Wednesday, 
January 17, 1968, at 9 o’clock postmeridian, 
for the purpose of receiving such communi- 
cations as the President of the United 
States shall be pleased to make to them. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN OR- 
DER ON CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the business in order 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule on 
Wednesday of this week may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Brooks). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. f 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORITY FOR SPEAKER TO RE- 
CESS ON JANUARY 17, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday, 
January 17, 1968, it may be in order for 
the Speaker to declare a recess at any 
time subject to the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, do I correctly understand 
the distinguished majority leader that it 
is the intent of the unanimous-consent 
request that the recess be for the sole 
purpose of reconvening to hear the Presi- 
dent’s address on the state of the Union? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. It is the customary resolution 
adopted for that purpose. 

Mr. HALL. Insofar as the majority 
leader can perceive, there will be no addi- 
tional recesses or calling back for other 
purposes than that which the gentleman 
has stated? 

Mr. ALBERT. I cannot imagine it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman and withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


US. NAVY AND MARDI GRAS 
DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
was appalled to read that the U.S. Navy 
was cooperating with certain functions 
associated with the New Orleans Mardi 
Gras which discriminate against Negroes, 
Jews, and Americans of Italian descent. 
According to the story in the New York 
Post of January 9, a naval public infor- 
mation officer in New Orleans confirmed 
that the naval command in the Eighth 
District routinely cooperated with these 
events by giving tickets to sailors with 
the prescribed ethnic backgrounds and 
issuing instructions that tickets were not 
to be traded. 

Upon learning of this, I sent a tele- 
gram to Secretary of the Navy Paul Igna- 
tius demanding that this official sanc- 
tion for private discrimination cease. I 
include at this point in the RECORD my 
telegram and the reply of the Secretary 
of the Navy, as follows: 
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Hon. PAUL IGNATIUS, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am outraged at the Navy’s cooperation 
with discriminatory practices in Mardi Gras. 
Questionable whether the Navy should assist 
this event in the first place, but official sanc- 
tion of discrimination is deplorable. 

Ask your assurances that the Navy de- 
mand equal treatment of all personnel be- 
fore it considers assisting the Mardi Gras. 

WILLIAM F. RYAN, 
Member of Congress. 
Hon. WiLLIaM F. RYAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RYAN: Your concern with the 
newspaper reports of alleged discriminatory 
practices being approved in connection with 
the New Orleans Mardi Gras is understand- 
able. There is no excuse for discrimination 
in our Armed Forces, nor will there be any 
tolerance of any such practice in connection 
with official naval participation in public 
events. Current Department of Defense and 
Navy directives clearly stipulate military 
participation in any public event is author- 
ized only if admission, seating, and all other 
accommodations and facilities connected 
with the event or activity are available to 
all, without regard to Race, creed, color, or 
national origin. 

Official military participation in the 
Mardi Gras is limited to the parade, which 
is a civic function at which there is no 
segregation. Further, the Navy does not par- 
ticipate officially in any private events, such 
as Krewe parties, connected with the Mardi 
Gras, which are not open to all. 

In the past, the Navy has provided private 
organizations lists of officers who might be 
invited to private events. These lists are 
provided without regard to race, creed or 
national origin. 

The Commandant of the 8th Naval Dis- 
trict has been directed to insure that his 
command does not provide prospective guest 
lists to organizations which practice racial, 
religious, or national origin discrimination 
in the issuance of invitations. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL R. IGNATIUS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Mr. Speaker, undoubtedly, this rev- 
elation embarrassed high officials of the 
Navy, whose official policy is to promote 
equal treatment. What is significant and 
alarming is that at the lower levels offi- 
cial cooperation with a kind of private 
apartheid was taken for granted. Let us 
hope that the service which was the last 
to admit Negroes as officers will make 
certain that nondiscriminatory policies 
established in Washington will be car- 
ried out at all levels. 


REPEAL OF REGRESSIVE WELFARE 
AMENDMENTS IN SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RYAN. Mr. Speaker, last Decem- 
ber 15, in the closing days of the last 
session, Congress approved the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967, which in- 
cluded certain restrictive and regressive 
welfare amendments, the consequences 
of which will be extremely serious for 
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America’s needy, especially deprived chil- 
dren and those in ill health. Today I have 
introduced legislation to repeal those 
restrictive features. 

My bill would remove the freeze on aid 
to families with dependent children— 
AFDC. It would strike out the new for- 
mula for title XIX, which is disrupting 
New York’s medicaid program; finally, it 
would remove the provision establishing 
a compulsory work training program for 
welfare recipients. 

Our social and economic policies are 
insufficient to deal with the legacy of 
discrimination, the rural migration to the 
cities, poverty among the aged, the chal- 
lenge of automation, and scores of re- 
lated problems. As a result, welfare costs 
have steadily risen. In the absence of 
bold and imaginative efforts to solve the 
causes of poverty, welfare costs will con- 
tinue to rise, unless we are willing to see 
people starve. It is no solution to take 
out the failure to deal with these prob- 
lems on impoverished families, depend- 
ent children, and people who cannot 
afford medical care. 

The percentage freeze on AFDC pay- 
ments is particularly unwise because it 
penalizes States which are the net recip- 
ients of rural migrants and it punishes 
children whose sole crime is to have been 
born of indigent or separated parents. 

The compulsory work training program 
will also, be injurious to children; it does 
not even exempt mothers of pre-school- 
age children. Although work training 
may be desirable in principle, it should 
not be coercive. The provisions of the new 
law are so authoritarian and arbitrary 
that the plan should be scrapped until an 
acceptable one can be worked out. 

The new medicaid formula limits Fed- 
eral matching funds to States which 
establish an income ceiling for patients 
equal to 150 percent of the State’s in- 
come standard for welfare payments. 
This will punish States which have estab- 
lished progressive programs by forcing 
them to incur added expense or to ex- 
clude millions of families from medicaid 
programs. It has been estimated by Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller that under the new 
medicaid formula New York State and its 
local governments will lose $43 million in 
Federal funds the first fiscal year and 
$61.7 million the second year. 

Mr. Speaker, these provisions should be 
promptly repealed, and I urge the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to consider 
my bill as soon as possible. 


THE EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of all the Members of the House, 
I am submitting for the Recorp, at this 
time, H.R. 6649, the Export-Import Bank 
extension bill along with amendments 
agreed to by the Banking and Currency 
Committee after the bill was reported. 
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The bill was originally reported on 
May 11, 1967, but, as many Members 
know, after H.R. 6649 was reported sev- 
eral issues arose which your committee 
did not originally consider. Therefore, 
supplementary hearings were held in 
July and September of 1967 concerning 
the credit sale of military hardware and 
services to other countries and the ef- 
fect of certain Senate amendments 
adopted on the Senate floor which dealt 
with Eximbank participation in the fi- 
nancing of exports to Communist coun- 
tries. 

After these supplementary hearings 
were concluded the committee adopted 
certain proposed amendments to H.R. 
6649 which took into consideration the 
testimony gathered at these hearings. 
Since H.R. 6649 along with these com- 
mittee amendments will be considered in 
the near future, detailed discussion of 
this bill along with the committee 
amendments can be left to debate on the 
bill. The amendments, in the nature of 
a substitute, are being submitted at this 
time so that all Members may have the 
benefit of the full text of the bill with 
committee amendments before the House 
takes up H.R. 6649. 

Finally, let me add that the Commit- 
tee on Rules has granted a 2-hour open 
rule under which it will be in order for 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute to be considered as an 
original bill. Under the rule the bill and 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute will be open for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule and when re- 
ported to the House any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on 
any amendments adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the bill or com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute to H.R. 6649 is to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 
is amended— 

(a) By changing “Export-Import Bank of 
Washington,” wherever that name refers to 
the legal entity created by the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, to “Export-Import Bank 
of the United States.” 

(b) By inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“(b)” in section 2(b) of that Act, and by 
adding the following at the end of section 
2(b): 

“(2) The Bank shall not guarantee, insure, 
or extend credit, or participate in the exten- 
sion of credit in connection with the pur- 
chase of any product by a national or agency 
of any nation 

„(A) which engages in armed conflict, de- 
clared or otherwise, with armed forces of the 
United States; or 

“(B) which furnishes by direct govern- 
mental action (not including chartering, li- 
censing, or sales by non-wholly-owned busi- 
ness enterprises) goods, supplies, military as- 
sistance, or advisers to a nation described in 
subparagraph (A); nor shall the Bank guar- 
antee, insure, or extend credit, or participate 
in the extension of credit in connection with 
the purchase by any nation (or national or 
agency thereof) of any product which is to 
be used principally by or in a nation de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) or (B); except 
that if the appropriate Committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives have 
reported to their respective houses their de- 
termination that any transaction would be 
in the national interest, then after 30 days 
after the filing of the last of such reports, 
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the prohibitions of this paragraph shall not 
apply to that transaction. 

“(3) The Bank shall not guarantee, insure, 
or extend credit, or participate in an exten- 
sion of credit in connection with any credit 
sale of defense articles and defense services 
to any country designated under section 4916 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 as an 
economically less developed country for pur- 
poses of the tax imposed by section 4911 of 
that Code. The prohibitions set forth in this 
paragraph shall not apply with respect to any 
transaction the consummation of which the 
President determines would be in the na- 
tional interest and reports such determina- 
tion (within thirty days after making the 
same) to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. In making any such determina- 
tion the President shall take into account, 
among other considerations, the national in- 
terest in avoiding arms races among coun- 
tries not directly menaced by the Soviet 
Union or by Communist China; in avoiding 
arming military dictators who are denying 
social progress to their own peoples; and in 
avoiding expenditures by developing coun- 
tries of scarce foreign exchange needed ior 
peaceful economic progress. 

“(4) In no event shall the Bank have out- 
standing at any time in excess of 7½ per 
centum of the limitation imposed by sec- 
tion 7 of this Act for such guarantees, in- 
surance credits or participation in credits 
with respect to exports of defense articles 
and services to countries which, in the judg- 
ment of the Board of Directors of the Bank, 
are less developed.” 

(c) By changing in section 2(c) of that 
Act, “$2,000,000,000" to read “$3,500,000,000”. 

(d) By changing the last sentence in 
section 3(d) of that Act to read: “Members, 
not otherwise in the regular full-time employ 
of the United States, may be compensated 
at rates not exceeding the per diem equiva- 
lent of the rate for grade 18 of the General 
Schedule (5 U.S.C. 5332) for each day spent 
in travel or attendance at meetings of the 
Committee, and while so serving away from 
their homes or regular places of business, 
they may be allowed travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, as au- 
thorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
State Code, for individuals in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently”. 

(e) By changing, in section 7 of that Act, 
“$9,000,000,000" to read 813,500,000, 000“. 

(f) By changing, in section 8 of that Act, 
“June 30, 1968” to read “June 30, 1973”. 


Amend the title so as to read: “A 
bill to amend the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945 to change the name of the 
Bank, to extend for five years the period 
within which the Bank is authorized 
to exercise its functions, to increase the 
Bank’s lending authority and its au- 
thority to issue, against fractional re- 
serves, export credit insurance and guar- 
antees, to restrict the financing by the 
Bank of certain transactions, and for 
other purposes.“ 


LEE LOCKWOOD ADDRESSES DAL- 
LAS SCOTTISH RITE MASONS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 16, Robert Lee Lockwood, the sover- 
eign grand inspector general in Texas 
of the Scottish Rite Masons made an in- 
spiring address which succinctly high- 
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lights some of the critical issues facing 


the Nation today. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the honor to par- 
ticipate in the banquet of the Dallas 
Scottish Rite Masons at which Mr. Lock- 
wood spoke, and I was greatly impressed 
by the tone and the dedication evidenced 
in this address. The timely words of 
warning about the need for the country 
to reaffirm its basic and fundamental 
values should be carefully noted by every 
Member of this House. 

As Mr. Lockwood pointed out, the Su- 
preme Council of the Scottish Rite Ma- 
sons favors two major objectives: 

First. The American public school. 

Second. The inculcation of patriotism, 
respect for law and order, and undying 
loyalty to the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

In outlining these objectives, Mr. Lock- 
wood said: 

If the respect for law and order on the part 
of our citizens is to be maintained and if 
civil order is to be preserved, it is imperative 
that those who breach the law be punished 
as it is that the innocent be protected and 
it is equally essential that it be demon- 
strated that the law-abiding citizen will re- 
ceive protection of the law from the lawless 
as it is that its guaranties will be afforded 
him who is accused of its breach. 


Speaking to the need for early action, 
particularly on the part of public of- 
ficials, the Texas leader of the Masons 
went on to say: 


Let us as Scottish Rite Masons resolve 
tonight to reaffirm our faith in liberty un- 
der law and our American way of life. Let us 
not wait for someone else to do this for us. 
Let us not wait until the next election but 
act now to demand of our present elected 
representatives and our public officials now 
in office to set aside all excuses and delays 
and put first things first and act calmly and 
resolutely to restore sanity to America. 


During the banquet at which Mr. 
Lockwood spoke, a number of Texas Ma- 
sons were recognized. I, along with 
others from throughout the State, had 
the honor of being invested with the 
rank and decoration of Knight Com- 
mander of the Court of Honour. Others 
invested with this rank include: 


Joel Allen Adcock, Midland; James Kyle 
Allen, Dallas; H. C. Ashley, Dallas; Charles 
Batchelor, Jr., Dallas; Theodore Prentis 
Beasley, Dallas; David Mariotte Bernardin, 
Richardson; James Doyle Berry, Dallas; 
James Ernest Bourland, Dallas; Robert Henry 
Bush, Ennis; Frank Howard Cathey, Jr., 
Dallas; Robert Frederick Cowan, Dallas; 
Arthur Craig, Mt. Pleasant; Melvin Croan, 
Dallas; Richard James Dixon, Dallas. 

William Clarence Dowdy, McKinney; Ogle 
Lee Drain, Dallas; Horace Oran Duncan, Fort 
Worth; Hayden Macijah Edwards, Fort 
Worth; Frank Everts, Jr., Dallas; Don Wil- 
son Fein, Irving; Norman Garvin Germany, 
Dallas; Owen Merle Giles, Dallas; Granville 
Nimmo Goldston, Dallas; William Crozier 
Gowan, Jr., Dallas; James Frederick Griffin, 
Dallas; Jewel Stalvey Hand, McKinney; 
Thomas Everett Hardaway, McKinney; Neil 
Alex Harris, Dallas. 

Kenneth McKinley Hay, Dallas; Kenyon 
Hogg, Cleburne; Bernard Oscar Howle, Wich- 
ita Falls; Robert Higgins Hughes, Dallas; 
Thaddaeous Garthwait Hulse, Dallas; Samuel 
Edward Johnson III, Dallas; William Jefferson 
King, Dallas; Robert William Kornegay, Dal- 
las; Ralph Stephen Krebbs, Lubbock; Estes 

Laseman, Wichita Falls; J. C. Led- 
better, Garland; John Marvin Leonard, Fort 
Worth; Obie Paul Leonard, Forth Worth; 
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Charles Wilson Lindsey, Jr., Fort Worth; 
Claude Wilson Lyon, Dallas, 

Harvey Benjamin McNeil, Midland; Lee 
Ander McShan, Jr., Dallas; Cecil Compton 
Mills, Dallas; Taylor Herbert Minga, Dallas; 
Charles James Mitchell, Dallas; Herman 
Grant Motley, Mineral Wells; Joseph Leonard 
Munn, Sr., Forth Worth; Edwin Caton Pan- 
nell, Forth Worth; Earle North Parker, Fort 
Worth; John William Wright Patman, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Glendon Pavatt, Texarkana; 
Charles Phillip Pitts, Dallas; Meyer Jake 
Rachofsky, Dallas; John Duke Reynolds, Dal- 
las; Herbert Ray Roberts, McKinney. 

Lewis Franklin Russell, Dallas; Ross Had- 
dock Scott, Dallas; Elmer Thomas Scruggs, 
Seymour; Harold Glenn Shank, Dallas; Mar- 
vin Bishop Simpson, Jr., Fort. Worth; James 
Spencer Smith, Wichita Falls; Sam Morris 
Smith, Paris; Vernon Walter Smith, Dallas; 
William Edward Snow, Dallas; Nicholas An- 
thony Soter, Fort Worth; Stenzler, 
Dallas; Charles Edgar Still, Stephenville; 
Louis Rumsey Strickland, Dallas; James 
Douglas Ward, Arlington; William Cooper 
Winter, Jr., Dallas; John Elwood Winters, 
Fort Worth; Nicholas Komninos Zelios, Dal- 
las; William Truss Zimmerman, Burkburnett. 


Also, 22 Masons who received the 33d 
degree were presented at the banquet. 
They were: 

DALLAS SCOTTISH RITE BODIES—ELECTED OCTOBER 
3, 1967 

Martin Garrett Browne, Midland; Vincent 
E. J. Drain, Dallas; David Raleigh Graham, 
Dallas; Ralph Moody Hall, Rockwall; Perry 
Lafford Howell, Sr., Dallas; Harry Lionel Kap- 
lan, Dallas; Joseph Foraker Leopold, Dallas; 
Billy Wayne Melton, Bowie; Wallace Albert 
Moritz, San Angelo; Johnny Edward Morris, 
Sherman; Virgil Matthew Payne, Jr., Dallas; 
Frank Bell Potter, Fort Worth; Charles Rus- 
sell Smith, Dallas; Durwood Anderson Sut- 
ton, Grand Prairie; Charles Victor Thornton, 
Fort Worth; John Dupree Tomme, Jr., Fort 
Worth; Albert Vos, Dallas; Travis Terrell Wal- 
lace, Dallas; Frank Burns Weber, Dallas; 
James McCrorry Willson, Jr., Floydada; 
Thomas Lloyd Yeargan, Dallas. 

EL PASO SCOTTISH RITE BODIES—ELECTED OC- 
TOBER 3, 1967 
Preston Earnest Smith, Lubbock. 


Mr. Speaker, I place in the Recor the 
text of Mr. Lockwood’s remarks and 
commend them to my colleagues: 


Inspector Shepherd, Governor Smith, ladies 
and my brethren of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite: 

Tonight is the ninth banquet Marie and I 
have attended in Dallas to honor our new 
Knight Commanders of the Court of Hon- 
our and 33° Inspector Generals Honorary. We 
always enjoy the opportunity of being with 
our friends in the Valley of Dallas and this 
occasion has always been most outstanding. 

I know each of you who has his wife or 
loved one with him tonight is pleased as am 
I to have my wife with me. It means much 
for our family to be informed of our ac- 
tivities. Marie has traveled with me through- 
out the world on Masonic trips. I wish I could 
express my appreciation for the encourage- 
ment and understanding she has given me 
down through our 32 years of active visiting. 
She has made possible for me to make what- 
ever contribution I have been able to make 
to our great fraternal organization. She de- 
serves any credit for this. 

Every man here tonight is an honor man 
& leader. All degrees, including honorary de- 
grees, come to all by reason of one’s character 
or reputation. Without any solicitation on 
your part, you have been singled out for your 
Masonic service and for your support of its 
principles and for your outstanding reputa- 
tion as a man and citizen to receive the rec- 
ognition you have received from your Su- 
preme Council. 
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You are a credit among all. You hold the 
key to success, the confidence of your fel- 
lowmen. You hold positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility. Each of you has brought honor 
and credit to our fraternity, to your families 
and to your friends. Because of your charac- 
ter, this world is better because you have 
lived. Men such as you are the reason Free- 
masonry holds the high position it now oc- 
cupies here and throughout the world. 

Our Statutes vests the Supreme Council 
with exclusive jurisdiction in the matter of 
awarding honors and strictly limit the num- 
ber of members honored. 

The Sovereign Grand Inspector General of 
the Supreme Council in each Orient makes 
nominations which are then given to the 
Supreme Council Committee on Nominations, 
This Committee carefully goes over these 
nominations and presents their report to the 
Supreme Council for its action in Executive 
Session. 

There are many factors considered in mak- 
ing these nominations but these guidelines 
are generally used. 

First and foremost, that the individual 
nominated must be an upright Christian 
gentleman with loyalty, devotion and sery- 
ice to Masonry and particularly to the Scot- 
tish Rite; pursuit of good citizenship; be- 
lief in and practice of great American fun- 
damentals; an upright man with a good 
reputation for honesty and square dealing 
in business and personal affairs; service to 
his community and mankind in general; and 
that he support the American way of life 
and those things which Scottish Rite Ma- 
sonry favors. 

The honors of Scottish Rite Masonry are 
not intended to mark the end of a distin- 
guished career, They serve to identify Scot- 
tish Rite Masons whose achievements may 
be expected to grow in importance not only 
to Freemasonry but to the general welfare 
of the community, state and nation. The 
men who haye been honored are leaders who 
have been tried and found worthy of greater 
responsibilities for the benefit of themselves 
and for their fellowmen. They are marked 
men; marked so that the younger and less 
experienced among us shall unmistakably 
know whom to emulate. 

As your chief and fellow-worker, I con- 
gratulate you upon this honor which the 
Supreme Council has seen fit to bestow 
upon you for your past labors and I welcome 
you to new labors and greater responsibili- 
ties as a man and as a Scottish Rite Ma- 
son. It is my sincere hope that you will be 
as outstanding in your success in the future 
as you have been in the past—there has 
never been a time in the history of our coun- 
try when there was a greater need for men 
serving God, country, neighbors and them- 
selves, with temperance, fortitude, prudence 
and justice and practicing brotherly love, re- 
lief and truth. 

The New Age, which has been published 
since 1904, is the official publication of our 
Supreme Council, On the back page of this 
publication each month is printed the Scot- 
tish Rite Creed and those things which the 
Supreme Council favors. I quote in part: 

The Supreme Council favors: 

1, The American public school 

2. The inculcation of patriotism, respect 
for law and order, and undying loyalty to 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

We, as Scottish Rite Masons, must take the 
lead whenever any of these are challenged. 
Today we must speak out and condemn all 
forms of disrespect for law by individuals 
and groups and reaffirm our faith in the rule 
of law as the only alternative to a lawless 
society. 

The causes, whether real or imaginary, of 
the civil disobedience which is shaking the 
very bedrock of our political and social struc- 
ture are manifold. The foremost cause is a 
lack of respect for law and an utter disre- 
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gard for its proper enforcement in the minds 
of a growing number of citizens. 

If the respect for law and order on the 
part of our citizens is to be maintained and 
if civil order is to be preserved, it is impera- 
tive that those who breach the law be pun- 
ished as it is that the innocent be protected 
and it is equally essential that it be demon- 
strated that the law-abiding citizen will re- 
ceive protection of the law from the lawless 
as it is that its guaranties will be afforded 
him who is accused of its breach. 

On last Wednesday, our beloved Grand 
Lodge adopted a recommendation submitted 
by our then Grand Master, Dr. J. D. Tomme, 
Jr., which I now quote: 

“In recent years, thinking people have be- 
come gravely concerned over the lack of re- 
spect for duly constituted authority and civil 
disobedience in this country. The problem 
has grown in magnitude and is not confined 
to any one age level, religious denomination 
or status. It threatens the very institutions 
which give strength to the American way of 
life. 

“Masons are obligated to be law-abiding 
citizens. Further, it is the feeling of the offi- 
cers of this Grand Lodge that Masons have 
the added responsibility of taking the initia- 
tive in a great moral crusade to strengthen 
the institutions which are a part of our 
national heritage. 

“The need for respect for duly constituted 
authority has been given a great deal of 
thought by Right Worshipful J. Guy Smith, 
Deputy Grand Master, When he is elected 
Grand Master of Masons in Texas, this prob- 
lem will be a major part of this 

“It is our opinion that the problem deserves 
immediate attention and that Masons should 
be in the forefront of a campaign to 
strengthen the virtues of patriotism, Godli- 
ness and ethical, moral conduct. Masons 
should actively oppose the vices of evil, crime, 
immoral conduct and civil disobedience. 

“This Grand Lodge upholds and supports 
free, locally-controlled public schools. In a 
similar manner, it is recommended that this 
Grand Lodge—under the supervision of the 
Grand Master, his Officers and the Commit- 
tee on Public Education—devise and admin- 
ister a long-range program aimed at helping 
to strengthen patriotism, Godliness, moral 
conduct and respect for duly constituted au- 
thority.” 

I say without fear of contradiction that 
every Scottish Rite Mason wholeheartedly 
supports this splendid recommendation and 
certainly stands ready at all times to do 
whatever he can in its support. 

The seriousness of this situation is brought 
out by a statement made by a former mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of the United 
States who is a member of these Scottish 
Rite Bodies, and I quote from the December 
10th issue of the Dallas Morning News: 

“Touching on the increase in crime in 
Washington, during a talk to newsmen at- 
tending a law-and-the-press course at SMU 
last week, retired Supreme Court Justice Tom 
Clark dropped this remark: ‘I used to like 
to take walks at night in Washington, I don’t 
anymore. I don't feel safe.“ 

This condition, my brethren, must be cor- 
rected now. 

No nation in history has survived if it has 
turned its back on the moral and spiritual 
values, We would do well to remember this 
basic historical fact, as well as that the price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance, and that we 
will be the “land of the free” only as long as 
we are the “home of the brave.” 

No people ever had a more goodly heritage 
than the American people. We would do well 
to return to the ancient landmarks of our 
heritage that are important, the things that 
are permanent and the things that are real. 
The reverence of God, the dignity of work, 
and the priceless heritage of freedom. 

No people need be concerned if God is their 
King; if work is a part of their personalities 
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and characters; if deep down within the 
hearts of all there is a consuming passion 
for liberty, freedom of thought, and inde- 
pendence—and a willingness to pay the price 
therefor. 

This is our heritage, founded upon a rock 
which no storm or wind can shake, and which 
no American should ever forget. 

Masonry is a way of life, but we must wake 
up before it is too late. There must be dras- 
tic changes in our way of life, such as 
changes in our behavior patterns, changes in 
our thoughts, and changes in our moral 
values. The Communists say that America is 
in an advanced state of moral decline. 

Let us decide now which road we are going 
to travel and that decision will be deter- 
mined by how strong or how weak we 
Masons, collectively speaking, really are! 

What can we do? 

A Chaplain of the U.S, Senate once said: 
“I am only one; but I am one. I can’t do 
everything, but I can do something. And 
what I can do, that I ought to do. And what 
I ought to do, by the grace of God, I shall 
do.” 

All true Americans have in time of war 
stanchly supported our armed forces. All 
Americans must now lend their active sup- 
port to those who are charged with the task 
of waging the war on crime and lawlessness. 
Only if we support the policeman and the 
prosecutor and the courts can they protect 
our rights and freedoms to enjoy them. 

Our forefathers have given us a heritage of 
three fundamental principles upon which to 
base our lives. 

First, these people believed in God and 
served God. 

Second, they believed in work, 

Third, they believed in and loved liberty. 

When we look back across the years and 
realize what our forefathers felt and did, 
there is no American who cannot say with a 
deep sense of pride, “Yes, we have a great 
heritage.” 

Today the world is in a state of change and 
flux. It is quite evident that civilization is 
balanced on the thin knife-edge of possible 
destruction. We, too, live in perilous times 
and our nation and the world is in grave 
danger. Of that, there can be no question. 
But, grave as the dangers may be that 
threaten us from without, they are minor 
compared to those that threaten us from 
within:—Apathy! Indifference! Compla- 
cency! These are the great American crimes. I 
do not underestimate the dangers from 
without, but I am convinced that no power 
from without can beat us. But we can beat 
ourselves. 

Those who would champion a cause, re- 
gardless of how popular or unpopular, must 
not do so in an unlawful manner. The dem- 
onstrator who interferes with the conduct of 
government, or who, with menacing guns, 
invades the floors of our legislatures, cannot 
be tolerated, Neither can we tolerate the 
demonstrator who disrupts any peaceable as- 
sembled meeting. 

Most of us favor the lawful parade. There 
are ample ways for the demonstrator to 
champion his cause without our having to 
tolerate unlawful sit-ins and sleep-ins. 

The right to dissent does not include the 
right to defy; it does not include the right 
to undermine our national defense. Neither 
does it include the right to burn flags and 
draft cards, or to disrupt the operations of 
Selective Service. 

In a republic, the right of dissent is impor- 
tant. But the rights on opposing sides of a 
viewpoint are equally important, and we 
depend on our lawmen to protect those equal 
rights for all. 

Is there no common law on treason in both 
these struggles? Is there no penalty that can 
be invoked against those who give aid and 
comfort to the enemy, whether that enemy 
is in our streets or overseas? 

We cannot and will not give up or retreat 
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in this war against crime any more than in 
the war against the Communists in Vietnam. 

At the same time, enforcement cannot go 
it alone, because crime is not merely a police 
problem. Crime is a social problem, and as 
such it must be the concern and responsi- 
bility of the entire community—yes, a re- 
sponsibility for every American. 

Briefly, a few of our alarming problems: 

The beatniks who say they should have the 
right to determine what laws of the land 
they are willing to obey. 

The mobs of scabby faced, long-haired 
youths and short-haired girls who claim they 
represent the “new wave” of America and 
who sneer at the old-fashioned virtues of 
honesty, integrity, and morality on which 
America grew to greatness. 

The civil rights groups which are showing 
propaganda movies on college campuses from 
coast to coast. Movies denouncing the United 
States. Movies made in Communist China. 

Those who are trying to sell the belief that 
America is not the greatest nation in all the 
world—a generous-hearted nation—a nation 
dedicated to the policy of trying to help the 
“have-nots” achieve some of the good things 
that our system of free enterprise brought 
about, 

I am more afraid of the Americans than 
I am of the Russians. 

I am afraid of Americans who have be- 
come victims of apathy, indifference and 
complacency. 

I am afraid of Americans who are apa- 
thetic to the tender loving care with which, 
so it seems, the red, the pink, the traitor and 
other subversive elements are treated by our 
courts. 

I am afraid of Americans who have be- 
come so hardened to all types of crime, in- 
cluding murder, that the chief offense is no 
longer the criminal act itself but in having 
been found out. 

I am afraid of Americans who are indif- 
ferent to the use of the ballot—who don’t 
vote on Election Day on the theory that one 
vote more or less won't count. 

Even though some of us recognize that our 
country is headed in the wrong direction, we 
are living in a dream world waiting for some- 
one else to do what is necessary to get Amer- 
ica headed in the right direction again. Too 
many seemingly don’t want to become in- 
volved or else they justify their action by 
saying: “It can’t happen here”, or “Times are 
changing; you've got to expect things like 
that”, or they say, That's the government's 
problem; I’m not going to worry about it”. 

America is decaying from within. Immo- 
rality is flourishing; juvenile delinquency is 
on the rise and disregard for law and order 
have been given a cloak of respectability. 

Let us as Scottish Rite Masons resolve to- 
night to reaffirm our faith in liberty under 
law and our American way of life. Let us not 
walt for someone else to do this for us. Let us 
not wait until the next election but act now 
to demand of our present elected representa- 
tives and our public officials now in office to 
set aside all excuses and delays and put first 
things first and act calmly and resolutely to 
restore sanity to America. 

I close by quoting in part from William 
Tyler Page: 

“I believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it, to support its Constitution, to obey 
its laws, to respect its flag, and to defend it 
against all enemies.” 


ONLY RESEARCH CAN CONQUER 
DISEASE 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Huggins, Nobel laureate, says that 
only research can conquer disease. A re- 
cent address by Charles B. Huggins, M. D., 
before the Chicago Sunday Evening Club, 
is as follows: 

(Eprror’s NorER.— Living Philosophy” was 
the title of a talk given recently by Charles 
B. Huggins, MD, before the Chicago Sunday 
Evening Club, Dr. Huggins, a Nobel laureate 
is William B. Ogden Distinguished Service 
Professor and director of the Ben May Lab- 
oratory for Cancer Research at the U. of 
Chicago. The text of his address follows:) 

With a good philosophy for living, con- 
science rests quiet, the soul is still and one 
achieves contentment. Equanimity is the 
greatest blessing that can come to man. It 
comes when one places family foremost in 
his thoughts with his work a close second. 
Other considerations are trivial. One con- 
stantly strives to remove himself from the 
center of the universe and to become the 
servant of man. 

In America one lives in a demiparadise. 
Food is abundant and varied, Shelter and 
warmth are easily accessible. Work is avail- 
able to all who want it and are well enough 
to partake in the joy of labor. 

The doctor is blessed above all men in his 
right and privilege to care for sick folks. The 
physician is the secular priest. He seeks the 
opportunity to serve, to minister unto the 
sick and the discouraged. Like Science, Medi- 
cine knows no boundaries and it excludes 
no one. 

Happy is the man who has the privilege to 
engage in medical research. Fortunate be- 
yond all words is the boy or girl who is look- 
ing forward to a career of discovery in ex- 
perimental medicine. 

I must say a few words about experimental 
medicine, which is my life. It is the study of 
disease in living creatures. Medical research 
enshrines the prayers and the needs of sick 
people. Disease, hopeless at the present time, 
can be conquered but only through research. 
In these days the arts are tawdry and in 
blight; architecture and sculpture, painting 
and the composition of music are shoddy. 
But Science flourishes as never before. Sci- 
ence is the art of our century. 

Every year comes cures of the most devas- 
tating and vexatious diseases. Consider peni- 
cillin, vitamins, hormones, sulfa drugs—all 
are products of the mind and heart and 
hand of lab workers who enjoy the privi- 
lege of work seven days each week, Our 
lab is our church. In medical research one 
labors to solve problems to help the sick. 
And when discoveries are made they are our 
legacy to the race, to all regardless of domi- 
cile or politics, to last ad aeternum. 

Medical research is altruistic. It donates. 
It is life. It is opposite in spirit to war which 
drops bombs on people who disagree with 
us. War demoralizes and destroys. War ac- 
complishes nothing constructive. War is 
death. : 

Medical research is expensive but cheaper 
than bombs. 

Medical research is less costly. than soak- 
ing a hamlet with gasoline and igniting the 
homes of people. The torch kindles hate and 
enmity which will persist 100 years to haunt 
our children and our children’s children. 

Experimental medicine enhances the 
image of our beautiful country which we 
love. 


ILLINOIS MEDICAL COLLEGES AD- 
MIT 583 STUDENTS ANNUALLY, 
FAR TOO FEW 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
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my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
feeling strongly as I do that one of the 
great and pressing needs of our country 
and the world is a large increase in the 
number of practicing physicians, I am 
extending my remarks to include a letter 
from the board of governors of the In- 
stitute of Medicine of Chicago and an 
editorial from the institute’s publication 
of July 1967. I am sure my colleagues, 
concerned by the critical shortage of 
physicians, will find the letter and the 
editorial of keen and challenging in- 
terest. 

The letter follows: 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE O'Hara: The Board of 
Governors of the Institute of Medicine of 
Chicago and its Committee on Professional 
Education believe it timely and germane for 
you who represent the people of Illinois at 
the State and National level to be appraised 
of the position of the Institute of Medicine 
on a matter affecting the future health care 
of all citizens. 

The Committee on Medical Education, 
chaired by Robert G. Page, M.D., Associate 
Dean, Division of Biological Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and composed of the 
Deans, Assistant Deans of all five medical 
schools in Chicago, and twenty-six faculty 
members, many of them heads of depart- 
ments, from the five schools, gave long and 
careful consideration to the problem. 

The Institute of Medicine was founded 53 
years ago by the then leaders of Medicine in 
Chicago. Its membership today continues to 
represent a cross section of outstanding 
physicians in the various specialties of medi- 
cine and prominent faculty members of the 
several medical schools. It is within this 
framework that the enclosed Editorial, which 
appeared in Volume 26, Number 10, of the of- 
ficial publication of the Institute, is respect- 
fully called to your attention. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT G. Pace, M.D., 
Chairman, Committee on Professional 
Education. 
Paul. S. RHoaDs, M.D., 
Chairman, Board of Governors. 
WALTER S. Priest, M.D., 
Ezecutive Director. 


Following is the editorial from the July 
1967 proceedings of the Institute of 
Medicine of Chicago: 

The Institute of Medicine of Chicago, 
which has as its ultimate object the provision 
of comprehensive health care of highest 
quality to the citizens of the Chicago com- 
munity and the state, is vitally interested in 
medical education. The following statement 
prepared by the Chairman of its Professional 
Education Committee, seemed to the editors 
of the Proceedings to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to publish as a pro tem position paper. 
The problem is too important for a final pol- 
icy statement to be made without more pro- 
longed study. But, at the present time, the 
Board of Governors supports the stand taken 
by its Professional Education Committee. 

The Professional Education Committee of 
the Institute has considered the problem of 
increasing the number of physicians grad- 
uated from medical schools in the State of 
Illinois. It was generally agreed that under- 
graduate medical education is a national ob- 
ligation which must be assumed by local 
bodies. Such bodies include state supported 
and privately supported medical schools and 
universities, which are the only educational 
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institutions producing physicians in this 
country. 

Currently, the five medical schools in the 
state admit 583 students annually (Chicago 
Medical School 75; University of Chicago 79; 
University of Illinois 205; Northwestern Uni- 
versity 136; Stritch School of Medicine 88). 
This number does not fulfill the state obli- 
gation to produce enough physicians to meet 
the manpower needs of the state and the na- 
tion, Despite this, the number should not be 
enlarged until the existing medical schools 
are given enough support to adequately meet 
the needs of their existent students and fac- 
ulties. It is now recognized by medical school 
and university administrators that current 
sources of support are inadequate. Some 
states have seen this need for years and have 
supported all medical schools within the 
state. Notable among these is the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania which now grants 
each school in the state $3,400 for each en- 
rolled student regardless of home. In addi- 
tion, the legislature has granted additional 
funds to both the University of Pittsburgh 
and Temple University since these institu- 
tions have become more closely affiliated with 
the state. By continuing this support, the 
state has assured the schools that they can 
continue not only to exist but to excel. Such 
support is now urgently needed by all five 
medical schools in the State of Illinois. 

Only after this support has been obtained 
should the state look toward the expansion 
of facilities to train more doctors. It is 
clear that more medical schools will have 
to be established to meet the needs of our 
growing population. This is emphasized by 
the fact that approximately 20% of the newly 
licensed physicians in the United States 
each year are graduates of foreign medical 
schools. This drains well-trained men and 
women from parts of the world which can ill 
afford this loss. 

Despite this need and despite the logical 
argument that one or more new schools 
should be developed in Illinois, members 
of this committee believe that an increase in 
the enrollment of the existing schools should 
be carefully explored as the most efficient 
method of immediately swelling the ranks 
of graduating physicians from Illinois med- 
ical schools. 

It may well be that some of our schools 
could expand at a cost which would be sig- 
nificantly less than the funds which would 
be needed for a completely new facility. 
Already there has been a small increase in the 
size of the entering classes in response to 
federal legislation. This increase could, per- 
haps, be significantly expanded provided that 
funding could be arranged. 

We acknowledge that one or more new 
medical schools must be established in the 
state in the long run to help meet the critical 
shortage of physicians. Once the above con- 
siderations have been met, appropriate bodies 
can turn their attention to the problem. 
Certainly, even at this stage, planning should 
be started. Such matters as size, location and 
duration (two- or four-year program) must 
be dealt with in a thorough fashion. If 
there is to be more than one new school, 
these questions become even more important. 

Location is a topic fraught with many im- 
plications. Certainly, the relationship of any 
new school to a university is important. The 
effect on the community in which such a 
school would be located is also germane. For 
example, the effect that a new school in Chi- 
cago would have on the community might 
be relatively less than the effect on another 
location within the state. On the other hand, 
the metropolis may well be able to better 
support a medical school than could a smaller 
city. 

We believe that a four-year school allows 
more flexibility in curriculum than does a 
two-year school. This is particulary true 
when one considers the newer programs 
which have been developed in the past few 
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years. Such curricula demand an increasing 
interaction between the basic and clinical 
sciences. Furthermore, there is a trend for 
multiple pathways through medical school— 
usually informal individual arrangements by 
the liberal use of elective time but also in a 
more formal structure in some schools, 

In summary, we believe that all the exist- 
ing medical schools in the state should re- 
ceive state support before any expansion of 
facilities should be considered. Second, when 
this has been accomplished, an increase in 
the number of physicians educated in Illinois 
should have high priority in state planning. 
This should be done by, first, increasing class 
size in existing schools and, second, by start- 
ing one or more new schools. 


WASHINGTON WELCOMES SULTAN 
RASCID ABDILLAHI OF SOMALI 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Africa of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and for myself personally I have 
the honor and the pleasure of welcoming 
to Washington Sultan Rascid Abdillahi, 
Vice President of the National Assembly 
of the Republic of Somali. He is num- 
bered among the foremost statesmen of 
Africa, and on this, his first visit to the 
United States, expects to spend 2 months 
in travels and conversations in all sec- 
tions of our country. 

The bonds between Somali and the 
United States are close and warm, al- 
though Somali adheres to a course of 
strict neutrality between the East and 
the West. 

Anthony Astrachan, writing in the 
Washington Post, said that Vice Presi- 
dent Humpurey received the most genu- 
ine welcome perhaps in Somali than in 
any of the seven African nations the Vice 
President visited on his goodwill tour. 
In the same spirit of warm cordiality we 
welcome to our Capital City and to our 
country, this outstanding African leader, 
Sultan Rascid Abdillahi. 

Here is the biographic data on our 
distinguished visitor that I am certain 
will be of keen interest to my colleagues: 

BIOGRAPHIG DATA oF SULTAN RASCID 
ABDILLAHI 

Born in or near Hargeisa. 

Age: About 42. 

Educated in British Somaliland Protec- 
torate schools. 

Founding member of the NUF political 
party in the Protectorate and imprisoned for 
yA 9 1 7 for participating in a riot in 

Elected member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil for Hargeisa in 1959. 

From late 1960 to early 1964 Counselor of 
the Somali Embassy in Saudi Arabia. 

Elected to the National Assembly in 1964 
from Hargeisa and elected Vice President of 
the Assembly on March 9, 1966. 

Eldest son of the Sultan of Eidagalla sub- 
tribe of Is'hak; on father’s death in January 
1967, became Sultan. 

Also the nominal leader of Gerhargis,“ a 
combine of Eidagalla and Habr Yunis tribes- 
men in the Hargeisa region. 

Fluent in English and Arabic. 
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RETREAT FROM THE HILLS—THE 
WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 


cember 29, 1967, WBTV of Charlotte, 
N.C., presented a documentary on the war 
on poverty. This documentary was based 
upon months of study of the program of 
WAMY, Inc., a community action pro- 
gram involving the counties of Watauga, 
Avery, Mitchell, and Yancey. This area 
of Appalachia has been the source of 
much discussion and the results of the 
WBTV research will be of interest to 
people throughout the country. 

The work of Dave Larson, a member 
of the news staff of WBTV on the 
project, kept him occupied for several 
months. The transcript of his report will 
indicate that he took thorough and pain- 
staking care to do an accurate and ob- 
jective study. 

When so many voices are being raised 
against the programs of our Govern- 
ment for the purpose of political gain, 
it is encouraging to see a private concern 
do what was done in this study by Jeffer- 
son Standard Broadcasting Corp. The 
Officials and employees of WBTV had no 
personal purpose to serve as they sought 
to develop the facts surrounding the op- 
erations of WAMY, Inc. I commend them 
for the objectivity and thoroughness in 
the development of this documentary 
program. 

WBTV has furnished me with a tran- 
script of the documentary which I make 
a part of the Recor at this point: 


RETREAT FROM THE HILLS—THE WAR ON 
POVERTY 


(Note—A half hour documentary pro- 
duced in color for television by the News 
Department, WBTV, a division of Jefferson 
Standard Broadcasting, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

(This program was broadcast from 7:00 to 
7:30 p.m., Friday, December 29, 1967 by 
WBTV, Channel 3, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina.) 

Dave Atkins (local mountaineer). And 
„ uh uh. . it’s not only our family, 
but others—there’s no young p people... uh 

. in this community... . that has 

‘uh. . finished school. nevis all gone— 
had. to leave to go find something to do. 
Uh ... we have. . uh uh . . chil- 
dren from uh... scattered from Ala- 
bama to California. It’s all because of lack of 
something for a livelihood to stay here—they 
couldn't stay. 

Dave Larson (WBTV reporter). Four coun- 
ties, high in the mountains of Western North 
Carolina have never known prosperity. Over 
half the highland families in Watauga, Avery, 
Mitchell, and Yancey Counties have been 
poor since they walked into the Blue Ridge 
Mountains in the early 18008. 

But WAMY, the mountain arm of the War 
on Poverty has pledged to help these moun- 
tain poor ...to break the cycle of their 
despair and lift them up to the standards 
that many now enjoy. That promise, like the 
many that have come to the highland poor 
since the Civil War disrupted their primitive 
way of life, that promise is now shattering. 

In 1964 the OEO warriors drove into these 
mountains from Chicago, Milwaukee, Wash- 
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ington, and even from Haight-Asbury. They 
were ‘dedicated to the proposition’ that to do 
battle with poverty they must organize the 
poor, build leaders, present a solid front to 
local governments, the state house and even 
the many agencies of the federal government. 
Most of the soldiers had their own ideas 
about organizing the poor...and then 
what to do with them once they were formed 
up. 

Their previously untold goal? A revolution, 
against alleged discrimination from county 
politicians, health departments, and even 
the Welfare Department itself. How did they 
plan to fight this folk revolution? One glib 
organizer attempted a march on Washing- 
ton; another tried to convince the poor that 
they were being cheated by the Welfare De- 
partment ... that the mountaineers should 
have been getting much more money. 

Three years and three and a half million 
dollars later, their uniforms tattered, the 
revolutionaries are in retreat . rejected 
by the mountaineers they sought to help. 
Most of the original fighters are now gone. 
WAMx's director has resigned; some have 
joined poverty agencies in big city slums... 
a few of the more radical were fired; Talk of 
immorality has followed them wherever they 
have gone. Mod clothes and hippy haircuts 
were not the key that unlocked the mountain 
man’s heart. Stories of wild parties and rad- 
ical teaching filters through to the conserva- 
tive highland middle class. The mountain- 
eers rebelled. They wouldn’t join the fight, 
believe in new ideas. And then, as quickly 
as they came, these new fighters were 
gone . . back to the big cities, back to the 
mainstream of America. 

But sorrow remained, hanging over the 
isolated coves like the mist that gave the 
mountains their name. The terrible poverty 
stands stark amid a countryside whose nat- 
ural beauty says this can't be. 

WAMY Community Action, a step child of 
the North Carolina Fund's experimental pro- 
gram to find new ways of solving poverty, 
is now entering its fourth year. Its primary 
aim, and also that of the Fund, is to, quote, 
“Organize the economically deprived peo- 
ple.” WAMY was to achieve this goal by de- 
veloping special techniques to get poor peo- 
ple to meet together to discuss their prob- 
lems . , . the, quote, “easiest and quickest 
way to attack the causes of poverty,” end of 
quote. Except for a few small communities, 
the highland poor remain unorganized. 
WAMx's largest success was helping a small 
community build a water system. According 
to some WAMY staffers that same commu- 
nity’s unity has since disintegrated WAMY’s 
self-stated goal, “organization of the poor,” 
has failed according to professional observers. 

Recently resigned WAMY Director Ernest 
Eppley, who is now special assistant to 
George Esser, director of the North Carolina 
Fund, was in command for three years, Dur- 
ing this time his office issued a background 
paper which indicated that the effectiveness 
of the poverty fighters was hampered by 
gossip of wild parties and ill-advised con- 
duct. Quote, “Some of the coolness of the 
press and public could be attributed to... 
alleged misbehavior of Vista’s and Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corp enrollees,” end of quote. 
Eppley was in charge of both groups and I 
asked him why offending workers hadn’t 
been stopped or fired. 

Ernest EPPLEY (former director of WAMY). 
Given the situation we had ,..uh... we 
couldn’t tell Vista volunteers exactly how it 
should. . . uh .. . behave themselves 
uh. . in their private time and this kind of 
thing—this is the thing . . uh that was of- 
fensive, their behavior, uh as you say when 
they had parties and things of this type was, 
uh, evidently offensive to a lot of local peo- 
ple. And it was offensive to me too in a lot 
of cases, uh. But here again they. . . they 
were young people—we thought they were 
adults—they were on—they were in a na- 
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tional program and they were sent to us, 
we didn’t select them—they were sent to us 
and we, we felt we had an obligi , . . obliga- 
tion to them so I don't see what we, uh, 
handled the situation badly as far as, uh, the 
administration of WAMY goes, Uh, I...I 
regret, that, uh, that a lot of people got 
negative views about the Vistas and that 
some of the things they did were offensive 

to the community, but there’s no way that I 
see now looking back that we could have 
improved on what we did, 

Dave Larson (WBTV reporter). Vista, the 
at-home version of the Peace Corps, is a 
volunteer corp, supposedly trained to fight 
poverty in America, One Vista volunteer in 
Boone broke the cycle of poverty for a 
Neighborhood Youth Corp enrollee ... by 
marrying him. According to Vista, selection 
of members is based on emotional stability, 
maturity, resourcefulness, dependability, mo- 
tivation and ability to help people help 
themselves. But, apparently Washington for- 
got to tell Eppley that his Vistas were sup- 
posed to be mature and emotionally stable. 

Ernest EPPLEY (former director of WAMY). 
Vistas that we had at that time were a very, 
uh, uh, difficult group to work with, We've 
had a number of Vista volunteers who have, 
uh, been difficult for us to supervise. We had 
to, uh, control—, But, I I’d had no evidence 
whatsoever personally that there was, was, 
immoral activity going on—I couldn't, uh, 
prove it right now if I wanted to and I don’t 
think any one else can. Uh, they were, uh, a 
group of people who like to . . who worked 
as a team—they were very closely united. 
They had, uh, great deal of idealism, great 
deal of ability to work long hours and, uh, 
but as a result of many things going on, uh, 
most of the Vistas left before their terms 
were up and uh, whether—whether this was, 
uh, good or bad, I’m not saying, but I say 
that, uh, this was done in a uh, way—in a 
way that protected those Vistas, uh, as well 
as every other person involved. 

Dave Larson (WBTV reporter). Eppley did 
not comment on how the poor were pro- 
tected. He would not elaborate on “these 
things” that were going on. Bill Stout, who 
has remained as the chief financial officer of 
WAMY is highly critical of this method of 
fighting poverty. His attitude refiects the 
backwash of the rejected revolution. 

Br Srour (present financial director of 
WAMY). I'm sorry to say that the Vistas did 
cast what you might say a bad image on 
WAMY and it was WAMY’s responsibility at 
that time I felt like, to move them out and 
get rid of them. However, we did not, uh, 
members of the staff, uh back at that time 
were not in favor of the Vista program at all. 

Uh, some members of the staff were. There 
was a....uh... difference of opinions 
regarding Vistas then, but now as I said, 
Vistas have been upgraded and they are be- 
having like ladies and gentlemen, at least 
most of them are. And we have made it a 
mandate now if they don’t behave like ladies 
and gentlemen, they'll not be associated with 
4 0 any longer than it takes us to find 
out. 

Dave Larson (WBTV reporter). During the 
past three years Stout has been credited with 
maintaining a highly competent accounting 
system for WAMY. He is a mountaineer—one 
of the few hired at the beginning of the 
program, 

The present deputy director of the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps is a Durham man, Jay 
Rodgers. During an interview, Rodgers talked 
about Vista and WAMY parties, He said that 
he held several of the parties at his down- 
town Boone apartment, At one party, the 
WAMY official said a Vista volunteer fell out 
a window. At another the party goers moved 
out onto his downtown lawn... contin- 
uing as if they were still inside. He said that 
in the summer of 1966, quote, “The parties 
got so wild I had to stop having them.” 

Ernest EPPLEY (former director of WAMY). 
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Let me say . . let me say this right off the 
bat. No one required me to employ Jay 
Rodgers,—no one. No one ever said that I had 
to employ him—no one ever said that I had 
to keep him. I employed him because I 
wanted him—I employed him—I kept him 
because I wanted him. 

Dave Larson (WBTV reporter). Rodgers is 
now said to be a highly capable worker by 
several remaining WAMY officials. 

If, as Eppley has said, he did not know 
about the alleged misbehavior, the extremely 
radical organizing techniques of North Caro- 
lina Fund Consultant Ed Atkins drew his 
attention. Ed Atkins was hired by WAMY to 
develop the methods of organization so nec- 
essary to fight poverty by organizing the 
poor. But Ed Atkins had strange ideas about 
what to do with the poor once organized. 

Ernest EPPLEY (former director of 
WAMY). Ed Atkins was a community orga- 
nizer who came here to work with the Vistas 
to get some meetings set up with poor 
people. And these was countrywide meetings 
and there was a, uh, real crash effort to get 
people to come into meetings, uh, and many 
things that were said and done, uh, during 
.. during that time about two months 
period that, uh, offended local people. This 
is mainly the Vista volunteers and Ed Atkins 
trying to get poor people to come out and 
saying to them that you’re poor and that 
you should come out and uh, uh, meet with 
other people and start doing something 
about your problems. And, uh, I think many 
times Ed Atkins, uh, and the Vistas gave the 
impression that they... they almost imme- 
diately ... these . . these problems could be 
solved when. . . when it really wasn’t true. 
Uh, so uh, I personally terminated Ed Atkins 
when I found out the situation was not... 
uh ... was becoming too offensive to the 
community. 

Dave Larson (WBTV reporter). Nobody at 
WAMY seems to know very much about Ed 
Atkins, A few thought he was a CIA agent. 
They say he was always getting calls from 
Washington. Eppley wouldn’t say just what 
Ed Atkins did. What caused him to fire this 
man of mystery? 

ERNEST EPPLEY (former director of WAMY). 
Ed Atkins had some real skills. He had some 
... some, uh. . a, a personality that was 
appealing to a lot of people. Uh, at the 
same time he... he, uh went too far in 
many things he did. Uh, so I think that... 
uh ...Ed Atkins taught us something as a 
consultant, but he did some things that we 
didn't . . didn’t want to have done and 
ub... I don’t think that uh, we can com- 
pletely look at his being there as a negative 
kind of experience because we did learn 
from it. 

Dave Larson (WEBTV reporter). Many pres- 
ent staff members do not agree with Atkins’ 
philosophy. A WAMY official said Ed Atkins 
told him that he believed the poor would 
have to take from the rich, by force if 
necessary, in order to get out of poverty. 

Ernest EppLEY (former director of 
WAMY). May have been something in his 
mind maybe that other people heard him say 
and other people thought about him. He 
didn’t express this to me particularly. But 
I think he know that. . . uh, you can go 
and talk to people on . . on, their level 
about their problems and...and...and... 
and, name the problem which is poverty 
with them and they’re not offended by it if 
they begin to be inspired by the under- 
standing of the man that really communi- 
cates with them. 

Dave Larson (WBTV reporter). Eppley 
calls it the “maximum involvement method.” 
He says, quote, “It begins with mass meet- 
ings of the poor centered around a talent 
show or a gospel sing. The program allows 
for the establishment of an environment of 
rapport, good feeling, familiarity and unity. 
Then the staff is able to follow up on the 
specific needs of the poor.” What or how Ed 
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Atkins took this meeting further, into what 
seemed to some the of a revolu- 
tion, remains a mystery of the highland 
coves, 

With Atkins fired, many of the Vistas 
gone, and public opinion against WAMY at 
an all-time high, the warriors prepared for 
the summer of 1967. A new program, using 
college students to organize the poor was 
set up. But it too was disastrous. The radical 
element of WAMY, apparently sensing the 
end of the battle, made a last ditch effort. 
The students were to create community 
meetings, to teach the poor their rights, 
duties and responsibilities. A one week train- 
ing session was held. Some of the teachers, 
however, held unusually controversial quali- 
fications. 

One was Myles Horton, director of the 
Highlander Folk School in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. The Highlander Folk School was in- 
vestigated in 1959 by a Tennessee Legislative 
Committee which linked it with many known 
and admitted Communists. In a national re- 
view magazine article, Stokely Carmichael 
credits Horton with having developed the 
concept of “Black Power,” Congressman John 
Williams said about Horton, he is, quote, “an 
avowed Socialist and Communist sympa- 
thizer. Horton ran what has been described 
as a Communist training school in Tennessee 
until the State closed it down.” 

Another of the teachers, Howard Fuller, a 
controversial civil rights worker from Dur- 
ham—since suspended from a North Caro- 
lina Fund job that was partly financed by 
federal money. What did the students think? 
How did they react to their unusual teach- 
ers? Some said they didn’t think helping the 
poor was supposed to involve marches on 
local governments . . sit-ins, and even mob 
violence. One of the speakers at the camp, 
which is owned by Appalachian State Uni- 
versity, reportedly encouraged the burning of 
a school bus, One student said he felt he was 
being asked to organize a revolution. The 
students worked half-heartedly this summer 
to organize the poor. But even with the 
teachings of Myles Horton and Howard Fuller, 
the students were unable to organize the 
mountaineers ... they did not join. WAMY 
has had Vistas whose behavior was offensive 
to the program’s director. It has hired per- 
sons like Ed Atkins and Howard Fuller to 
organize the poor. And, it has also wasted 
money. 

H. C. Moretz, acting WAMY director, was 
formerly director of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corp. Moretz expresses displeasure with the 
Washington-issued guidelines within which 
he had to operate. This year he was able to 
drop a work-crew concept which has drawn 
the most criticism ... and he adds, didn't 
accomplish very much.” In a two year period 
over $1,800,000 was spent on the program 
that Moretz says didn’t accomplish very 
much. The federal approach, Moretz says, “is 
to get kids in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. whether they want in or not.” The 
bait . . . money. The major problem he says, 
“was an inability to hire good supervisors... 
and a lack of money for councilors.” 

Dave Mast, welfare director in Watauga 
County, was a member of the original WAMY 
Board of Directors. Mast says the first Head- 
start programs were hastily drawn and inef- 
fective, due to pressure from Washington to 
get started. He said they were told they had 
$198,000 . . to begin a Headstart program 
right away and complete it in four and a half 
months. “They just hired teachers,” he said, 
“until they ran out of money.” He says they 
were told to spend the money quickly, elimi- 
nating the time necessary for proper plan- 
ning. Mast had an interesting impression of 
WAMY employees—quote, persons who have 
failed somewhere else.” The WAMY adminis- 
tration has changed some of the more radi- 
cal programs this year, but on paper they 
are still dedicated to organizing the poor. 
WAMY began as an experiment, and it has 
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been a costly experiment, run by persons 
committed to reaching one result—commu- 
nity organization. Yet no new look has been 
taken. No one has tried another method. 
tried changing the chemicals used in the ex- 
periment: Eppley still says this is the only 
way to win the war on poverty in the moun- 
tains; even though he has clearly failed to 
organize large groups of the mountaineers. 
This year the experiment will be performed 
again—the cost will be well in excess of 
$400,000. And the outcome will probably be 
the same. Yet there is another agency dedi- 
cated to helping the poor that is suceeding. 
It is also dedicated to belief in God. Father 
Paul Ackermann is one of the Glenmary 
priests. 

Father PAUL ACKERMANN (Glenmary 
priest). Glenmary was founded to go to really 
what you'd say the “backwoods of America! 
the small towns and the rural sections, the 
predominately rural sections, to try to bring 
the full witness of uh... of the church, We 
all know that there are things in our small 
towns which with no... uh detriment to 
some of the churches there. They are, you 
might say, and I hate to use the word, but 
they are “one-sided.” 

Uh, for instance we might say some of the 
attitudes with Blue Laws, uh, some of the 
attitudes with regard to drink. Uh, there 
would be examples, I think, of cases where 
one or two churches have had a monopoly on 
influencing the religious attitudes of the 
town. 

Dave Larson (WBTV reporter). Through 
Father Paul’s efforts, a low price clothing 
store has been opened. A mental health clinic 
is in operation in Burnsville. The Yancey 
County WAMY office has cooperated with 
him in these efforts. His church was the only 
church to make space available for these 
badly needed operations. 

The Glenmary priests have been fighting 
poverty in the mountains for a long time. Are 
they dedicated to organizing the poor? Have 
their successes come through community 
action? 

Father PAUL ACKERMANN (Glenmary 
priest). I firmly believe in the personal 
approach, and I feel that in our counties here 
that we're not gonna move all the people in 
any one direction—no one ever has including 
the government. And therefore, I think we 
can where we find healthy desire, that we can 
capitalize on this and work with these indi- 
viduals to enable them to take the homes 
that they, maybe some have found by read- 
ing or listening or seeing, on television for 
instance—uh, television in these mountains 
has a tremedous impact on changing the cus- 
toms of children the next generation and 
maybe this is the way we can step in. 

Dave Larson (WBTV reporter). There have 
been good side effects from WAMY. More per- 
sons are aware of the mountain poor. Some 
very intelligent and dedicated people have 
and are working in the WAMY program. But 
WAMY had the chance to get one of the area's 
most talented citizens to develop a crafts 
program ... but they apparently ignored him. 

Bill Brown is the director of the Penland 
School of Crafts. The school, founded in 
1929, is not only one of the oldest such 
schools in existence, it is one of the best. 
Students have come from all fifty states 
and sixty foreign countries. Brown was 
asked to develop a crafts program for the 
area in typical WAMY fashion, 

BILL Brown (Director, Penland School of 
Crafts). They asked us on Thursday at 5 
o'clock and on Monday at 4 o’clock—we had 
to have uh, some great proposals written and 
so it was kind of a scramble, but luckily I 
had written up one before that uh, I could 
use that seem to fit or I thought fit. 

Dave Larson (WBTV reporter). Brown had 
in mind a long term plan, including two 
years of training for those mountain poor 
who had the talent and interest to become 
skilled craftsmen. He was going to throw 
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open the doors of one of the best craft 
schools in the country. The end result of his 
plan would have seen the establishment of 
other work shops in the area . . all open- 
ing their doors to those mountaineers who 
wanted and needed a skilled profession, Its 
future impact would have been tremendous. 
What did WAMY do with this plan? This 
different type of experiment 

BILL. Brown (Director, Penland School of 
Crafts). Well, they took all the ideas and 
they were many—and then they were taken, 
I think, to Boone, uh, to where, uh, the 
whole area ideas were put together. And I 
think that’s about the last I heard of it. 

Dave Larson (WBTV reporter). WAMY 
developed another craft program. Many per- 
sons are taking part in it... but it is 
intended only to supply additional income 
to the families, letting the mothers sew 
dolls for sale to a government marketing set- 
up. Some poor are getting a little extra 
money... but this program cannot lift 
them out of poverty, set them up as skilled 
craftsmen. But the large interest shown by 
the highlanders indicates they do want to 
help themselves. I'll return with some con- 
cluding observations about WAMY and the 
mountains after this message. 

Dave Atkins is one of the mountaineers 
WAMY came to help. He is in his sixties and 
has raised 12 children. But both he and his 
wife are sick now—their only income—a 126- 
dollar a month social security check. Dave 
Atkins needs help: 

Dave ATKINS (local mountaineer). Plan to 
build a house—and would have worked to 
that end—saved money for that purpose— 
started a savings account for that purpose 
and uh, we built it uh, for $2,800. We could, 
uh, built by going in debt but we wanted to 
pay as we went and uh, we thought that we 
were ready to start and uh, things looked 
pretty good. But because of uh, the company 
or corporation that we were working for went 
into red—and they decided to move, uh left 
me without a job. And, uh, about the uh, 
time that the job went out, my wife got sick, 
hospital bills, doctor bills took our savings. 
I didn't get enough hardly to make ends 
meet and then a disability hit me. And uh, 
uh—this took it all. 

Dave Larson (WBTV reporter). Is the 
mountain man to once again be forgotten? 
WAMY came to fight, but so far it has 
failed. The original warriors are gone. But 
the mountains and their problems remain. 
Dave Larson WBTV News, good night. 


NATIONWIDE UNIFORM EMER- 
GENCY TELEPHONE NUMBER 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
a sense of deep satisfaction that I was 
informed by the officials at A.T. & T. 
last week that they will begin immediate- 
ly to make available to the public a na- 
tionwide, uniform, emergency telephone 
number. It will be 911“; short, simple, 
a number that is easy to remember and 
dial. 

I feel that a very important goal has 
been reached, that a significant step has 
been taken in providing for the emer- 
gency needs of the American people, 
whether they suffer from accidents, from 
criminal assaults, from whatever cir- 
cumstances threaten their safety and se- 
curity. 
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As a member of the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee which sponsors a 
great deal and variety of research, and 
more specifically as a member of the 
Daddario subcommittee I have long 
argued for the application of scientific, 
technological improvements to the every- 
day needs of the American public. This 
action by the officials at Bell Telephone 
today is an exact implementation of this 
philosophy. I congratulate them on their 
safety consciousness and their concern 
for the American public. 

The end of the road, however, has not 
been reached. We are, to adopt Winston 
Churchill’s phrase, perhaps only at “the 
end of the beginning.” Now we must 
make a national effort to persuade the 
American people in large communities 
and small, in metropolitan areas like 
Chicago and small, rural communities 
like Converse, Ind., to urge, to persuade 
their local public officials to adopt this 
single, emergency number. 

A.T. & T. estimates a cost to themselves 
of some $50,000,000. There will be some 
expense for the cities and communities 
which adopt this number, but that cost 
is minimal in terms of the present high 
cost of accidents, of death, of fire, of 
crime. What will be saved in property 
and lives is unaccountable—to say noth- 
ing of the profound sense of security 
such an easily remembered number will 
provide each of the American people. 

Because the intent of my original res- 
olution has now been essentially 
achieved, I am introducing a new resolu- 
tion. This resolution expresses the Con- 
gress support of the single, nationwide 
emergency number of 911.“ It also 
earnestly recommends the adoption of 
“911” locally by the American people 
through their chosen officials. A.T. & T. 
promises that this can begin in 1969. I 
intend to spend a great deal of time and 
effort to educate the American people to 
the need and the value of this important 
improvement in emergency telephone 
communications. I ask that all interested 
parties individuals and groups, public 
sen private citizens, join me in this ef- 

ort. 


NATIONWIDE EMERGENCY TELE- 
PHONE NUMBER 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I was very pleased to hear the 
remarks of the gentleman from Indiana 
Mr. Rouss] concerning the action taken 
over the weekend for the establishment 
of a uniform emergency telephone num- 
ber. 

I also introduced on May 25, 1967, a 
resolution along the same lines as the 
gentleman from Indiana, and am intro- 
ducing a resolution calling on all levels of 
government to assist in implementing 
this idea. In view of the upswing of crime 
throughout the Nation, I think it is both 
significant and salutary that action of 
this nature should be taken for the pro- 
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tection of the average individual in this 
country. 

I am very pleased that the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has taken 
this initial action, and I hope now the 
telephone exchanges throughout the Na- 
tion will be adapted and modified so that 
this emergency number can be put into 
effect, and the States and localities will 
cooperate in making sure that citizens of 
every locality of the Nation can take ad- 
vantage of this emergency number, 


WASHINGTON AREA FREEWAYS 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, today’s edi- 
tion of the Washington Post attributes 
to Transportation Secretary Alan Boyd 
an incredible compendium of contradic- 
tions in defense of his opposition to 
Washington area freeways. I believe all 
Members of Congress and of metropoli- 
tan areas should well note what is hap- 
pening in Washington. 

He quotes surveys supporting the Wis- 
consin Avenue corridor for an interstate 
link to argue against the North Central 
Freeway. This ignores the fact that some 
experts have said both are needed, as he 
would know, had he not studiously iso- 
lated himself from local freeway experts. 
Of the two, the North Central has been 
selected. Yet the same Mr, Boyd, has 
charged that the area’s transportation 
plans rely too heavily on freeways. 

And consider his avowed support of 
roads planned for “where the traffic 
wants to go.” My testimony before the 
House Roads Subcommittee last month 
forecast the paralysis to result if North 
Central's link with Montgomery County 
is abandoned. 

Local highway decisions following 
years of debate are dismissed as the prod- 
uct of “political clout,” by the Secretary, 
who, in the next breath insists, “deci- 
sions affecting local transportation 
should be made locally.” He crowns this 
absurdity by his own moves to block the 
Three Sisters Bridge, and his own attacks 
on local freeway planning, of which this 
morning’s article represents the most re- 
cent example. 

I can only deplore his statement that 
“we should not just tear up homes of 
poor people and Negroes,” as irresponsi- 
ble demagoguery; a further contradic- 
tion, in view of his stated awareness that 
air rights construction can not only do 
much to alleviate highway dislocation 
problems but actually provide better use 
of the land and provide for better hous- 
ing. Such statements hardly contribute 
to the local decisionmaking process by 
Mayor Washington and the new District 
government. Just last month Mr. Boyd 
was talking about converting a park 
along the Potomac into an interstate 
highway. One can only wonder what he 
will recommend next month. 

I commend to my colleagues’ attention 
the article in today’s Post, and the hear- 
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ings held last month by the Roads Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Public Works. 


A LESSON IN LOYALTY 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, against 
a background of dissension, demonstra- 
tion, and draft-card burning over the 
war in Vietnam, a refreshingly patriotic 
action was taken recently by the students 
of Shades Valley High School in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

The Shades Valley Student Council 
proposed for adoption by the school’s 
student body a resolution in support of 
the fighting men in Vietnam and the 
freedoms they so gallantly defend. The 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 1,085 
to 9. 

These students prove that there are 
many young people, and I believe them 
to be in the majority, who believe our 
American heritage is worth defending 
and preserving. Their devotion to Amer- 
ica and the cause of freedom in the 
world is a lesson in loyalty which every 
American citizen could well follow. 

It is a privilege to represent these 
young men and women in the Congress, 
and on their behalf I am including a 
copy of their resolution, as follows: 
RESOLUTION BY SHADES VALLEY STUDENT Bopy, 

F, A. PEAKE, PRINCIPAL 

Whereas, We the students of Shades Val- 
ley High School recognize that justice, faith, 
hope, and loyalty have made our country 
strong; and, 

Whereas, We recognize the need for the 
defense of all people against tyranny; and, 

Whereas, We believe that this nation, 
under the guidance of God, is destined to 
resist aggression against all people; it is 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we declare our full physical, 
moral, and spiritual support to our soldiers 
in Viet Nam, and the freedoms they defend. 


MANDATORY FEDERAL RETIRE- 
MENT AT 70 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
edition of the Pittsburgh Press carries a 
report with a London dateline recom- 
mending compulsory retirement for per- 
sons who have reached their 55th birth- 
day. In view of the innumerable major 
and vital contributions to science and 
mankind in general that have come from 
far older individuals, the suggestion has 
to be regarded as ludicrous, yet the issue 
resurrects the timeless question about 
the age level at which most persons pass 
the peak of competence and efficiency. 
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Only to call attention to a current 
comment on this subject, I include the 
Press item in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. At the same time I 
am introducing a bill calling for manda- 
tory retirement of Federal Government 
employees at the age of 70. While con- 
ceding that the figure is arbitrary on my 
part and that I have no statistics pur- 
porting to show that 70 is the year at 
which the average person begins to find 
it impossible to keep up with the require- 
ments of his employment, I insist that the 
legislation is necessary if only to provide 
for normal and equitable advancement 
of subordinate employees into positions 
of greater responsibility. 

My bill in no way reflects upon the 
mental or physical ability of persons who 
reach the age of 70 and are still in Gov- 
ernment service, although no doubt there 
is ample evidence that the demands of 
most jobs are too exhausting for the 
average individual in that age group. 
There are exceptions, of course—history 
is replete with accounts of older men 
whose inventions, paintings, writings, 
military and political leadership, teach- 
ings, and other talents have helped to 
make this world a better place in which 
to live. 

The fact remains, however, that there 
is some point at which a person should 
be required to retire from the Federal 
service. Otherwise, if for no other reason, 
many younger employees qualified to step 
into key positions can lose ambition and 
go to seed without ever having the op- 
portunity to make full use of their po- 
tential. A younger employee who has 
been loyal and productive in his work 
should most certainly be able to look to 
the future with reasonable hope of moy- 
ing up the ladder rather than to be dis- 
couraged in the knowledge that the man 
ahead of him will not voluntarily retire 
and is not forced to do so. 

The report from London follows: 

Over-55 WRITTEN Orr BY EDUCATOR 
(By Ivor Key) 

Lonpon.—You are too old at 55. Once past 
this age a man must no longer be allowed to 
hold any kind of responsible administrative 
office in certain fields. 

Dr. Edmund Leach, 57, a social anthropol- 
ogist, advocated this last night in the fifth 
of his series of Reith lectures on the BBC. 

He said since those who hold offices of 
power will never willingly give them up, the 
young must enforce arbitrary rules of early 
retirement. 

His compulsory retirement plan would af- 
fect those concerned with research and tech- 
nical development, either in education, or in 
industry, or in politics. 

The old, he said, should accept Voltaire's 
advice and retire gracefully to cultivate their 
own gardens. 

Dr. Leach, provost of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, made his startling proposals in a lec- 
ture called Men and Learning” in which he 
made a slashing attack on Britain’s educa- 
tional system. 

“In a changing world,” he said, “machines 
get obsolete very quickly. So do human be- 
ings. How can young people possibly have 
confidence in the advice and Judgment of 
old men who freely admit they are totally 
bewildered? 

“The old are only competent to do the 
job that they were brought up to do—that 
is, to operate with the out-of-date over sim- 
exon stero-types that were current in their 
youth.” 
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SUPREME COURT AND CRIME 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, by strik- 
ing another section of the Subversive 
Activities Control Act, the Supreme 
Court has again demonstrated why Con- 
gress should act quickly on House Joint 
Resolution 418 to authorize the legisla- 
ture, by two-thirds vote of both Houses, 
to override Supreme Court decisions. 

I ask my colleagues to add this latest 
judgment to the growing number of de- 
crees that serve but to impair the Na- 
tion’s welfare and security. In effect, 
the Court has invited saboteurs into our 
arsenals of defense. 

Not only must we provide a way of 
correcting decisions that benefit the 
Communist conspiracy; we must also 
have the opportunity to undo the great 
harm that has come from the High Court 
on issues that include prayer in school, 
obscene literature, and law enforcement. 

During the past Christmas season, the 
religious motif in schools has faded meas- 
urably, pointing up the unpleasant fact 
that at a time when America was never 
more in need of divine essistance, the 
Court has too often deferred to atheistic 
demands in preference to national tra- 
dition and desire. Further debilitation of 
the subversive activities control law, in 
addition to constituting a peril to our 
defense structure, is another instance 
where the Court has ruled in favor of 
those who deny God and seek to pre- 
vent others from worshiping Him. 

Recent history is replete with instances 
of Supreme Court decisions that disre- 
gard constitutional precepts and are de- 
structive of accepted social and moral 
standards. Last August 29 the Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa., Spirit reprinted an editorial 
from the Latrobe Bulletin which should 
be included in the Recorp as further evi- 
dence in the dossier supporting the need 
for House Joint Resolution 418. It 
follows: 

SUPREME COURT AND CRIME 

President Johnson wants to spend $50 mil- 
lion to combat crime in the U.S. 

No one who has been following the events 
of the last couple of years or who has read 
or heard about the Crime Commission's in- 
vestigation or the FBI's director J. Edgar 
Hoover, comment on the alarming crime 
abe, will question that something must be 

one, 

However simply the outlay of money for 
the improvement of local law enforcement 
the institution of better crime investigation, 
the creation of better rehabilitation methods 
and the upgrading of the deprived or under- 
privileged will not do the trick alone. 

The U.S. Supreme Court must help. It can- 
not continue to hand down decisions making 
it difficult for policemen to be policemen and 
to impede the conviction of criminals. 

Over the past couple of years, the High 
Court has handcuffed the law enforcement 
agencies and not the criminals. 

As one Pennsylvania State Police veteran 
said, “I'm glad I’ll be retiring soon because I 
can’t do my job with all the restrictions 
placed upon me and other police officers.” 
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And he added. . . on the courts, too.” 

No one denies the accused has rights, but 
there are many who are wondering today 
in the wake of the Supreme Court decisions, 
whether the pendulum has swung too far 
toward the accused to the detriment of the 
law-abiding. 

Even the juveniles are now quoting chap- 
ter and verse of the Supreme Court’s new 
safeguards for the criminal, let alone the 
habitual and hardened adult criminal being 
aware of his “right.” 

The High Court’s ruling has resulted in 
the freedom of many criminals because of 
what has been determined as “procedural 
defects” in arrest and prosecution, most of 
them resulting from these High Court rul- 
ings on the “criminal’s rights.” 

Certainly some of the facets of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to reduce crime are necessary 
and laudable, but it appears rather curious 
that on one hand money is being spent to 
fight crime and on the other the Supreme 
Court is making it more difficult to fight it. 

All the money in the Federal Treasury will 
not even scratch the surface of the crime 
problem unless those fighting it are given 
the chance to do their tasks with the law on 
their side. 

Crime has been rising at a more rapid rate 
than population growth for so long in the 
U.S. that one can anticipate each quarterly 
FBI report to show further deterioration. 
Even so, statistics just released for the first 
quarter of this year show a disappointing 
record increase in major crimes. 

Twenty percent more major crimes were 
recorded by the 4,960 police departments 
which report to the FBI than in the similar 
three months last year. Not since the bureau 
began reporting on a quarterly basis in 1958 
has the first quarter shown such a sizable 
increase. 

Robbery, which jumped 32 percent nation- 
wide, led the crime increases. But nearly all 
major crimes contributed to growing law- 
lessness. 

FBI records indicate total crime rates are 
little different in the first quarter than in 
the rest of the year, although emphasis on 
certain types of crime changes with the 
seasons. 

In Director J. Edgar Hoover’s analysis of 
the rising crime rates, few patterns have 
emerged which would indicate sectional dif- 
ferences. Almost similar increases were noted 
in all areas of the country and in cities and 
towns of all sizes. 

Many persons tend to equate affluence 
with well-being, refusing to accept the possi- 
bility that a wealthy society also can be a 
sick one. 

If crime statistics gathered by the FBI 
mean anything—which they do—it is that 
a growing sickness has settled in America, 
the land of plenty, and the Supreme Court’s 
handcuffs on law enforcement must share 
a great deal of the blame. 


BINGHAM INTRODUCES SOCIAL 
SECURITY REVISIONS 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 13, the House agreed to a House- 
Senate compromise social security bill 
which was subsequently signed into law 
by the President. Throughout the lengthy 
committee hearings, discussions and de- 
bates on this legislation, I urged that we 
enact the comprehensive overhaul of the 
social security system which I felt was 
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sorely needed. Instead, the bill we ap- 
proved contained only a very inadequate 
13-percent increase in benefits. There 
were numerous other provisions in the 
bill—such as the sharp cutback in Fed- 
eral participation in State medicaid pro- 
grams—which I found particularly un- 
wise in this time of spiraling hospital and 
medical costs. Like many of my col- 
leagues I voted in favor of the bill be- 
cause I felt our senior citizens should 
not be made to wait any longer for bene- 
fit increases. 

Continuing study of the new law over 
the recess has confirmed my view that 
in many respectes it is gravely inade- 
quate. I think we owe our older citizens— 
those who have spent a productive life- 
time contributing to both the economy 
and the social security trust fund—a 
rosier future than the mere subsistence 
many of them are now receiving as they 
turn 65. Accordingly, I am today intro- 
ducing a comprehensive new social secu- 
rity bill which would bring to many mil- 
lions of older Americans a retirement of 
greater comfort, independence, and self- 
respect. 

Social security is virtually the sole 
source of income for about half of those 
receiving its benefits and is the major 
source for almost all other beneficiaries. 
Since the aged constitute between one- 
fifth and one-fourth of all the poor in 
the United States, it is quite clear that 
the adequacy of social security benefits 
is the key to eliminating poverty among 
some 5 to 7 million retired Americans. 
The 13-percent increase included in last 
year’s bill was inadequate to begin with 
and doubly so when we remember that 
much of it merely reflected cost-of-living 
increases. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
raise benefits by about 35 percent above 
the new level, would establish a retire- 
ment floor income of $100 a month for 
an individual and $150 a month for a 
couple, and would yield average benefits 
of $133 a month for individuals and $220 
a month for couples. In addition, I am 
including an automatic cost of living ad- 
justment, based on these higher benefits, 
which would increase social security 
benefits to keep pace with a rising con- 
sumer price index. No couple can live 
luxuriously on the minimum of $150 a 
month, or even on the average benefit 
of $220 a month. But these benefit levels 
would at least assure a decent old age 
for those who must subsist on social 
security alone. 

The second major item included in this 
bill is elimination of the restriction 
ane on Federal contributions to State 

for their medically indigent. 
Shortly after title XIX was passed in 
1965, New York State took the lead in es- 
tablishing one of the most progressive 
and far-reaching programs for extending 
medicaid benefits to the medically needy. 
That program was formulated on the 
basis of the 1965 law which promised 
matching Federal grants to States with 
eligible title XIX programs. By drastical- 
ly cutting back on the percentage of Fed- 
eral participation, the Congress has, in 
effect, penalized those States like New 
York which organized medical programs, 
in reliance on the Federal contribution, 
and now stand to lose many many mil- 
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lions of dollars because of the with- 
drawal of that contribution. 

One of the most discussed proposals 
not adopted in last year’s social security 
bill was the extension of medicare to pre- 
scription drugs. Drugs are a major high- 
cost item to the elderly whose doctors 
often prescribe long-term drug treatment 
to deal with continuing health problems. 
There was plentiful testimony given on 
the Senate side last session which de- 
tailed the high cost of many essential 
drugs. For those living on small, fixed 
incomes, such constant financial drain 
can be truly disastrous. The bill I am in- 
troducing today would extend part B 
benefits of medicare, for the extra cost 
of $1, to prescription drugs and thus 
relieve the elderly of this crushing 
burden, 

There are a number of other provi- 
sions included in the legislation I am in- 
troducing which, though of lesser magni- 
tude, have significant impact on those 
affected. For example, dependent par- 
ents of social security recipients should 
also be eligible for benefits as other de- 
pendents of those recipients now are. An 
individual over 65 who is still employed 
should have the option of continuing his 
contribution to the social security system 
so as to raise his future benefits or to halt 
his contributions and keep his benefit 
eligibility at age 65 level. The inequities 
against working wives who are forced to 
choose benefits based on either their own 
wages or on their status as a wife should 
be removed and a pooling of credits 
should be allowed. Finally, those over 65 
who receive benefits as widows or wid- 
owers should not be penalized because of 
their subsequent remarriage as is the 
case under current law. 

The welfare amendments included in 
last year's bill were among the most con- 
troversial and bitterly contested of all 
its features. Many of the professional or- 
ganizations concerned with welfare prob- 
lems strongly protested against these 
provisions and even went so far as to 
urge Presidential veto of the entire social 
security bill because of their primitive 
nature. I am including certain changes 
in these provisions to mitigate their 
harshest effects. 

Surely it would be a mistake if, after 
the long battle for last year’s social se- 
curity bill, we deluded ourselves into be- 
lieving that we had finished our work 
and could afford to forget about the so- 
cial security system for a while. Last 
year’s bill contained some worthwhile 
steps, and some truly damaging mis- 
steps. The sooner we get to the hard job 
of extending the former and correcting 
the latter, the sooner we will be fulfilling 
our obligations to the 21 million who rely 
on their social security benefits as protec- 
tion against economic catastrophe. 


A FORTHRIGHT INTERVIEW WITH 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
congressional recess period, President 
Johnson held a frank and forthright in- 
terview on national television in which 
he assessed America’s role at home and 
abroad in the weeks and months to come. 

He made clear that, under his leader- 
ship, America will continue to keep its 
commitments in Vietnam and its prom- 
ises here at home. 

We are working for a peaceful solution 
to the Vietnamese conflict but we shall 
continue to stand up against aggression. 
And we will continue to meet the needs 
of the American people—in health, edu- 
cation, jobs, and expanded opportunity— 
here at home. 

This is the Johnson administration 
program—a program supported by the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people. And it is a program that shall 
grow and strengthen in the coming weeks 
and months. The President has made 
clear his determination to meet the Na- 
tion’s obligation at home and abroad. 

With the continued support of Con- 
gress and the American people, he shall 
succeed. 

I include herewith the text of the Prés- 
ident’s interview: 

INTERVIEW WITH THE PRESIDENT BY RAY 
SCHERER, NBC; FRANK REYNOLDS, ABC; 
Dax RATHER, CBS 
Q-1. Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, I think 

any American seated in this chair tonight 

would want to ask you about peace. Do you 
have any fresh, new ideas about getting peace 
in Vietnam, or are we stuck with, as I think 

Secretary Rusk has put it, “waiting for some 

sign from the other side”? 

The PRESIDENT. Peace is the Number 1 sub- 
ject in the mind of every leader in the Gov- 
ernment. We are searching for it a part of 
every day. 

There are four or five specific things that 
we think should be agreed upon. We think 
that the war now going on at the DMZ, at 
the 17th Parallel, should stop. We think that 
infiltration of Laos should stop. They have 
previously agreed to that. 

We think that the people of South Viet- 
nam have demonstrated that they want to 
be governed on the basis of one man-one vote, 
and people who are prepared to live under 
that kind of an arrangement could live un- 
der that kind of arrangement. 

The thing that we must recognize about 

is that it is much more than just wish- 
ing for it. You can’t get it just because you 
want it. If that were true, we would have 
had it a long time ago, because there are no 
people in the world who want peace more 
than the President, the Cabinet, and the 
people of the United States. 

But if we are to find the solution of unit- 
ing the people of South Vietnam, and soly- 
ing the problems in South Vietnam, it must 
be done not by some Senator or Congressman 
Ryan, or Senator Hartke, or Senator Ful- 
pright, or some of our best intentioned peo- 
ple who want peace. This peace is going to 
be found by the leadership of South Vietnam, 
the people of South Vietnam, in South 
Vietnam. 

We are encouraging that. We are going to 
continue to do our dead-level best to see 
this constitutional government, where 70 
percent of their people registered and 60 

t of their people voted, develop some 
kind of a plan that we think will ultimately 
unite South Vietnam and bring peace to that 
area, 

This will take time. This will take patience. 
This will take understanding. 

The great problem we have is not mislead- 
ing the enemy and letting him think—be- 
cause of some of the statements he hears 
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coming from us—that the way is cheap, that 
it is easy, or that we are going to falter. 

Q-2. Mr. SCHERER. Mr. President, there 
seems to be a growing impression through- 
out the world that the United States will 
settle for nothing less than military victory 
in Vietnam. What is your view on that? 

The Present, I have just explained what 
I thought would be a fair solution. I will re- 
peat it as briefly and succinctly as I can. 

The Demilitarized Zone must be respected 
as the 1954 agreements require. The unity of 
Vietnam as a whole must be a matter for 
peaceful adjustments and negotiation. 

The North Vietnamese forces must get out 
of Laos and stop infiltrating Laos. That is 
what the 1962 agreement required, and it 
must be respected. 

The overwhelming majority of the people 
of South Vietnam want a one man-one vote 
constitutional government. 

About 70 percent of all the citizens who 
might have voted in South Vietnam regis- 
tered in the election, and about 60 percent 
of them voted. 

The 20 percent or so of the population now 
under Viet Cong control must live under a 
one man-one vote constitutional system if 
there is to be peace. 

President Thieu has said that the South 
Vietnamese Government is not prepared to 
recognize the NLF as a government, and it 
knows well that NLF’s control is by Hanoi. 
And so do we. 

But he also has said that he is prepared 
for informal talks with members of the NLF, 
and these could bring good results. 

I think that is a statesmanlike position. 
And I hope the other side will respond, That 
is why our statement in early December said 
we believe that the South Vietnamese must 
work out their own future, acting through 
electoral processes of the kind carried for- 
ward in the last two years. 

The political future of South Vietnam, 
Mr. Scherer, must be worked out in South 
Vietnam by the people of South Vietnam. 

It is our judgment that this war could be 
ended in a matter of weeks if the other side 
would face these five simple facts, and if 
some of our own people here in this country 
would encourage that that be done instead 
of broadcasting alarms that may give false 
signals both to Hanoi and to the Viet Cong. 

Q-3. Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, are we 
willing to accept Communists in a coalition 
government, if the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment and the NLF got together? Are we 
willing to accept Communists in a coalition 
government? 

The Present. I think we must bear in 
mind that what happens in South Vietnam 
is up to the people of South Vietnam, not to 
North Vietnam, China, the Soviet Union, or 
the people of the United States—but the 
people of South Vietnam. 

We are prepared to have every man in 
South Vietnam under their constitutional 
government, one man-one vote for those 
people themselyes to determine the kind of 
government they want. We think we know 
what that determination would be from 
the 70 percent who are registered and the 
60 percent who have voted. It is a matter 
tor them to determine, not for me to deter- 
mine. 

I think we might add one other thing here: 
When Mr. Reynolds says what are the min- 
imum conditions for this or that, we don’t 
want to get sparring with each other. 

But I can say that so far as the United 
States is concerned, we are ready to stop 
fighting tonight if they are ready to stop 
fighting. But we are not ready to stop our 
side of the war, only to encourage them to 
escalate their side of the war. 

We will reciprocate and meet any move 
that they make, but we are not going to be 
so soft-headed and pudding-headed as to 
say that we will stop our half of the war 
and hope and pray that they stop theirs. 

We have tried that in some instances. We 
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have leaned over backwards. Every time we 
have, they have escalated their efforts and 
they have killed our soldiers. We have no 
ane from it. A burned child dreads the 

If you want us to stop our bombing, you 
have to ask them to stop their bombing, 
stop their hand grenades, stop their mortars. 

At San Antonio I laid out the formula 
and said we will stop bombing immediately 
“provided you will have prompt and pro- 
ductive discussions.” 

That is about as far as anyone can go. That 
is as far as anyone should go. That is as 
far as we are going. 

QA. Mr. SCHERER. Mr. President, is it your 
feeling that you have now made our proposi- 
tion and the next move is up to them? 

The PRESIDENT. It is my feeling that our 
position in the world is very clearly known. 
If it is not, I have tried to repeat it enough 
tonight that the people can understand it. 

Q-5. Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, what 
is your assessment of Hanoi’s attitude at this 
point in the war? Do you believe they are 
er ad sir, on your defeat next Novem- 

r 

The PRESIDENT. I think that Hanoi feels 
that if they can hold out long enough, they 
will not win a military victory against 
General Westmoreland, They haven’t done 
that. They can’t point to one single victory 
they won from our Marines, from our Air, 
from our Navy or from our Army. 

They think, though, that they can repeat 
what happened to them with the French; 
that if their will is strong and they continue 
to remain firm, that they will develop enough 
sympathy and understanding in this coun- 
try, and hatred for war in this country, that 
their will will outlast our will. 

I don’t think that is true. I think in due 
time, if our people will understand and 
recognize what is happening, I think they 
will help me prove it is not true. 

Q-6. Mr. SCHERER. Mr. President, just to 
make this abundantly clear, what you seem 
to be saying here tonight is that peace in 
Vietnam is principally up to the Saigon Gov- 
ernment rather than the United States, and 
B, that the Saigon Government can have 
useful talks with the Viet Cong without 
recognizing them. 

The Presment. Yes, I have said that I 
think that war can be stopped in a matter 
of days if President Thieu's suggestions that 
he informally talk with members of the 
NLF are carried out and if they would agree 
to what they have already agreed to in the 
1954 accords and the 1962 accords and the 
other points that I mentioned this morn- 
ing, like one man- one vote under the present 
constitutional government. 

I think that would be a useful starting 
point. And I think the result could be that 
we could find a way to stop the war. 

Q-7. Mr. RATHER., Mr. President, I think 
what bothers some people, though, is that 
President Thieu and the South Vietnamese 
Government, as it is now constituted, say 
that they do not recognize the Viet Cong, 
they do not recognize the NLF. How are 
they going to have negotiations with them 
if they don't recognize them? 

The PRESIDENT. They could have informal 
talks with them, Dan. I said that the Presi- 
dent had made clear that he would not rec- 
ognize NLF, but we have made clear for 
many, many months that their views can 
be heard and we can respond to them; their 
recommendations can be received and we 
can react to them. 

President Thieu, himself, in a very states- 
manlike manner, has said that he would be 
agreeable to having informal talks with their 
representatives. We would hope that out of 
that some understanding could be reached. 

I believe if it could be reached, the war 
could be brought to a close. 

Q-8. Mr. SCHERER. Mr, President, much has 
been made of your 1964 campaign statement 
about not sending American boys to fight 
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in an Asian war. As you look back on that 
now, was that a pledge, a hope, or was it 
simply a statement of principle in a larger 
context? 

The PRESIDENT. It was one of many state- 
ments, if you will look back upon it, as 
& part of a policy, namely, our policy then 
and now was to keep our hand out of nego- 
tiations and for discussions, and for peace, 
and our guard up that would support the 
South Vietnamese to keep them from being 
envel 

We made clear all through that campaign, 
and in this speech which you have extracted 
one single sentence out of, that we felt that 
the South Vietnames ought to pledge every 
resource they had, their men, their mate- 
rials, all of their resources, to defending 
themselves; that we would never supplant 
them. But we would supplement them to the 
extent that is was necessary. 

We did not plan to go into Asia and to 
fight an Asian war that Asians ought to be 
fighting for themselves. But if Asians were 
fighting for themselves and were using all 
the resources that they had in South Viet- 
nam, there was no pledge, no commitment 
and no implication that we would not sup- 
plement them and support them as we are 
doing, and as we agreed to do many years 
before in the SEATO Treaty, and as we had 
agreed to do in the Gulf of Tonkin Resolu- 
tion before that statement. 

Mr. RATHER. Mr. President—— 

The Present. That has just been a part 
of the politicians’ gambit of picking out one 
sentence before you get to the “but” in it, 
and say, “We are not going to take over all 
the fighting and do it ourselves. We are not 
going to do what Asian boys in South Viet- 
nam should do.” 

They are doing it. They have over 700,000 
men there out of 17 million population, and 
they are raising another 65,000 compared to 
the additional 40-odd that we are A 

No we don’t plan to supplant thèm at all. 
But we do plan to supplement them to what- 
ever is necessary to keep the communist con- 
spiracy from gobbling up that nation. 

Q-9. Mr. RATHER, Mr. President, if the South 
Vietnamese are as dedicated to freedom as 
you say, and as many who have been there 
say, why is it that they don’t fight as well 
motivated, or at least seemingly, as the Viet 
Cong and the Communist North Vietnamese? 

To put it more bluntly, why don’t our 
South Vietnamese fight as well as theirs? 

The Presiwent. I don’t think all people do 
everything alike. I know some television 
broadcasters are better than others. I know 
some Presidents that can perform in a con- 
versation better than others. 

General Abrams, who is giving leadership 
to the South Vietnamese people, thinks that 
their army is developing very well. 

That is not to say that they are equal to 
the best troops of every other nation, but 
they have made great improvements. They 
are working at their job. They still haye some 
problems to correct in leadership. That is 
what really determines what kind of a fight- 
ing force you have. But they are getting at it 
and they are getting results. 

It is mighty easy to blame someone else. 
That is what we do. I don’t think we get 
much out of blaming our allies or talking 
about how much better we are than they. 

Most of the people out there tell us that 
they believe that the South Vietnamese army 
at this time is equal to the Korean troops in 
1954, If they are, I don’t think we will have 
to apologize too much for them. They are 
taking up their positions on the DMZ. 

They have been giving very good results 
from their actions. General Abrams thinks 
they are doing all right. I would prefer his 
Judgment to anybody’s judgment that I 
know. 

Q-10. Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, you have 
always credited the Russians with a sincere 
desire for peace in South Vietnam. Do you 
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still hold to that view? If they really want 
peace, why do they not stop supplying the 
North Vietnamese? 

The PRESIDENT. Without going into your 
statements as to my views, I would say this: 
We are not sure just at this point of all that 
motivates the Chinese or the Russians, or any 
of the other Communists who are supporting 
the North Vietnamese. 

I don't think I could honestly tell you just 
what their motivations are. We have always 
hoped that they would like to see this war 
brought to an end. That has been their in- 
dication to us. Whether that would work out 
in the long run, I don’t know. 

Q-11. Mr. SCHERER. Mr. President, that 
brings us back to Glassboro and your con- 
versations this summer. How much of a 
factor in the restraint that we and the Rus- 
sians seem to show in the Middle East crisis 
was a product of the dialogue that you 
established with Mr. Kosygin at Glassboro? 

The PRESIDENT. I think the Glassboro con- 
ference was a very useful conference. I am 
not sure that it really solved any of the 
problems of the Middle East. I think the 
situation in the Middle East is a very dan- 
gerous one. 

I think we have made clear our viewpoint 
in my statements of June 19th, the five con- 
ditions that ought to enter into bringing 
about peace in that area. We stressed those 
to Mr. Kosygin at Glassboro. He understands 
them. He did not agree with them. But I 
think that the Soviet Union understands 
that we feel very strongly about this matter 
that we do have definite views. 

I think Ambassador Goldberg, at the 
United Nations, has made our position very 
clear. As a result of the action of the United 
Nations, in sending Ambassador Jarring 
there as a mediator, we are hopeful that the 
conditions I outlined on June 19th can be 
worked out and that a permanent solution 
can be found to that very difficult problem. 

I would say it is one of our most danger- 
ous situations, and one that is going to re- 
quire the best tact, judgment, patience and 
willingness on the part of all to find a solu- 
tion. 

Q-12. Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, do you 
consider that this country has the same kind 
of unwavering commitment to defend Israel 
against invasion as we have in South Viet- 
nam? 

The PresmeNnt. We don’t have a SEATO 
treaty, if that is what you are asking. We 
have made clear our very definite interest in 
Israel, and our desire to preserve peace in 
that area of the world by many means. But 
we do not have a mutual security treaty with 
them, as we do in Southeast Asia. 

Q-13. Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, if we 
might come back for a moment to the ques- 
tion about relations with the Soviet Union, 
it has often been said that one of the most 
tragic consequences about the war in South 
Vietnam is the setback in American-Soviet 
relations. Do you agree with that? Do you 
think we are making progress in getting 
along? 

The PRESIDENT. There are a good many 
things said Mr. Reynolds, that people have 
to take with a grain of salt. First, they have 
to look at the sources of these statements. 
I have tried to analyze our position in the 
world with other nations. We do regret that 
we don’t see everything alike with the Soviet 
Union or other nations. We hope that there 
wouldn’t be this tension and these strains 
that frequently are in evidence. Now, we don’t 
say that everything is 100 percent all right, 
because we have very definite and very strong 
differences of opinion and philosophy. 

But if you are asking me if the tension 
that exists today that existed when the Berlin 
Wall went up, the answer is no. 

Now, we can understand the Soviet Union 
inhibitions and the problems they have as 
long as Vietnam is taking place. They are 
called upon to support their communist 
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brother, and they are supporting him in a 
limited way with some equipment.. We wish 
that were not so. 

We would hope that they would exercise 
their duties and their responsibilities as co- 
chairmen and take some leadership and try 
to bring this war to an end. 

But we don’t think that things are as 
tense or as serious, or as dangerous as they 
were when the Berlin Wall went up, in the 
Cuban missile crisis, or following Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s visit with Mr. Khrushchev at Vienna. 

Q-14. Mr. SCHERER. Mr. President, moving 
now to Europe, what about the complaint of 
Europe that our preoccupation with Vietnam 
has caused relations with Europe to take a 
back seat? 

The Present. I don’t find that complaint 
in Europe. I find it in Georgetown among a 
few columnists generally. 

The European leaders, we are having very 
frequent exchanges with them. Prime Min- 
ister Wilson will be here early in February. 
He has been here several times, 

We have been to Germany, and Mr, Kie- 
singer and ahead of him Mr. Adenauer have 
been here. 

Many of the Scandinavian leaders have 
come here. 

The Dutch leaders have come here. 

This year in Europe we have had a very 
long agenda that has produced what we 
think are very excellent results. We have just 
concluded an agreement on the Kennedy 
Round, which involved very far-reaching 
trade concessions. We think it will stand as 
a monument to the relationship of the peo- 
ple of Europe and the people of the United 
States, and very much to both of their 
advantages. 

We had a challenge of NATO and General 
deGaulle asked us to get out of France. We 
sat down with the other 14 members of 
NATO, the other European nations, and we 
looked at our problem. We decided that we 
would go to Belgium. Thirteen of those na- 
tions joined the United States and 14 of us 
went there. 

NATO is now intact as solid as it can be, 
unified. Secretary Rusk has just returned 
from very successful meetings with them. 

So the challenge to NATO has been re- 
buffed. The difficulties of the Kennedy 
Round have been solved. The frequent pre- 
dictions that the Germans would reduce 
their troop strength 60,000 and we would 
bring our divisions back from Europe—these 
matters have been worked out. 

We are working feverishly every day trying 
to bring about a non-proliferation agreement 
and we are making headway. 

So I think if you take the results of this 
year’s efforts in Europe that most European 
statesmen who have engaged in those efforts 
would think we have been quite successful 
and probably more successful than any other 
period. And I do not see that we have either 
ignored them or neglected them. 

Q-15. Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I won- 
der if we might turn to matters at home, sir. 

The civil rights movement in this country 
was founded and thrived on the principle of 
nonviolence. Now all that seems to be chang- 
ing. There are people openly advocating vio- 
lence. We had violence last summer. What is 
your explanation for these riots, sir? What 
happened? 

The PRESIDENT. I would say that not all of 
it is changing. I would say that all through 
our history, as these changes occurred, there 
has been violence connected with them. 

We found that true in World War I. We 
found that true in World War II. We had a 
strike in Detroit—we had a riot in Detriot 
during President Roosevelt’s administration 
where he had to send out troops that com- 
pared very much to the same one we had 
there this year. 

We have this unrest. We have this uncer- 
tainty. We have this desire of people who 
have been held down all these years to rise 
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up and try to acquire, quickly, what has been 
denied them so unjustly so long. 

We have more violence than we want, and 
more than we should have; more than we are 
going to be able to tolerate. But I don't think 
that represents all the country at all. I think 
that represents a very small minority. 

I think our big problem is to get at the 
causes of these riots. I think that some of the 
causes are the hope of the people themselves. 
They don’t have jobs. They want jobs. So we 
are going to have to provide jobs. 

There are some half-million unemployed, 
hard-core unemployed, in our principal cities. 
We just have to go and find jobs for them. 

I am going to call in the businessmen of 
America and say one of two things have to 
happen: You have to help me go out here 
and find jobs for these people, or we are going 
to have to find jobs in the Government for 
them and offer every one of them a job. I 
think that is one thing that could be done. 
I think that will have to be done, as expen- 
sive as it is. 

Second, I think we will have to do some- 
thing about the housing situation. People 
live in filth, in dilapidated houses. More new 
housing ought to be built and has to be built. 
We have to find places to build that housing. 

I have tried to pass legislation that I 
thought would be helpful, such as the open 
housing bill. I have tried to encourage the 
Congress to take action on model cities and 
on rent supplements. We have made progress, 
although not as much as we would like. So, 
We are going to have to accelerate and step 
up rebuilding our cities so we can have decent 
housing. 

In the field of education, education has 
been denied to the poor on an equal basis for 
many years. The poor children haven’t had 
the advantages because of lack of transporta- 
tion, because of the economic situation in 
their family, because of a lot of reasons— 
their own health conditions. 

So, they haven't had the education. And 
because of discrimination, they haven't had 
the educational opportunities that the other 
children have had. 

So we are fast correcting those. We have 
tripled our education program in three years, 
and the poor have been the primary bene- 
ficiaries. We are spending three times as much 
on health today as we were four years ago, 
and the poor are the primary beneficiaries of 
medicare and medicaid. They can have their 
hospital bills paid now. They can have their 
doctors paid now. 

As a result, our infant mortality rate is go- 
ing down. As a result, our death rate is going 
down. We have made great progress with 
health and education. They are important 
things. 

So I would say jobs, health, education, and 
housing are all contributing to this general 
dissatisfaction that results in violence on oc- 
casions, and we have to accelerate our efforts 
there. We have to appeal to these people to 
keep their feelings within bounds and keep 
them lawful, because every person in this 
country must obey the law of this country, 
and there is no situation that justifies. your 
violating the law. 

Q-16, Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, for those 
Americans, especially Negroes, who live in 
crowded areas, live in poverty, with no edu- 
cation, no jobs, and seemingly no help, why 
not follow an extremist? Why not revolt? 

The PRESIDENT. I told you the reasons why: 
Because revolting and violence are unlawful. 
It is not going to be allowed. It doesn’t solve 
the problem. It is not the answer to the con- 
ditions that exist. 

The answer is jobs. The answer is edu- 
cation. The answer is health. If we refuse 
to give those answers, people are going to lose 
hope, and when they do, it is pretty difficult 
to get them to be as reasonable as we think 
they should be. 

But there is every reason why they should 
not. Violence is not going to produce more 
jobs. Violence is not going to produce more 
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education. Violating the law and taking the 
law into your own hands is not going to 
produce better health or better housing. It 
is going to produce anarchy. That cannot be 
tolerated. 

Q-17. Mr. RATHER. Some of these extrem- 
ists, Mr. President, say that anarchy is what 
we need; that they want to tear down the 
fabric of this society. 

The PrEsmeENT. I don't agree with the ex- 
tremists and I hope you don’t. 

Q-18. Mr. ScHERER. What is your adminis- 
tration doing now, Mr. President, to see that 
we don’t have another riot this summer? 

The Preswenrt. I have outlined that: Jobs, 
housing, education, health—all of these 
things, trying to get at these problems. We 
think if we can have a program for the cities, 
like model cities, we think if we can have 
jobs, like Neighborhood Youth training and 
the job program we are working out, if we 
can find employment for all the hard core, 
we think that this will answer some of the 
causes of the riots. 

Q-19. Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, in the 
ghetto I think they say that is just talk, 
white man’s talk. What is your reaction to 
that? 

The PRESIDENT. You know what my re- 
action to it is. 

Q-20. Mr. REYNOLDS. Isn’t there this sense 
of despair, this growing es ent? 

The PRESIDENT. What is your answer to it, 
Prank? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Well, I would hope that—I 
don’t know that my answer is necessarily the 
one, sir, that we want. 

The PRESIDENT. What is your answer, 
though, Frank? 

Mr. REYNoLDs. My answer is that it is not 
talk, and that there will be an attempt 
made. But can it come in time? I am think- 
ing of these young 

The Present. If not, what? What is your 
solution? What do you recommend? 

Q-21. Mr. REYNOLDS. What do you think 
you think you should do, sir? 

The PRESIDENT. You are not going to an- 
swer it now? You are not going to give us 
your recommendations or your thoughts? 

Q-22. Mr. REYNOLDS. My recommendation 
is to get going as fast as we possibly can 
on all the programs that you have just men- 
tioned. 

The Preswent. That is what we are doing. 
We accept your recommendation and we will 
carry it out. 

Q-23. Mr. ScHERER. If this situation is as 
serious as we think it is, people say we are 
spending $30 billion a year in Vietnam and 
why can’t we spend $30 billion a year at 
home. If you can’t get programs such as you 
are talking about through in this Congress, 
how will you get them through in the future? 

The Presment. We hope that the Con- 
gress will, as these things develop, see the 
need of them. We think we have made prog- 
ress. We couldn’t get the model cities pro- 
gram authorized and funded two years ago, 
but we did this year. We couldn't get rent 
supplements authorized and funded, but we 
have this year. We couldn't get the housing 
programs that we have underway now au- 
thorized and funded two years ago, but we 
have this year. 

We are making progress. We can’t correct 
it overnight, You can’t take the errors of 100 
years and solve them in 100 days. 

We would like to do as much as we can. 
I am recommending a good deal more than 
the Congress is willing to do. 

In the poverty field I recommended and 
urged, and asked every Cabinet Member to 
join us in doing so—we urged the Congress 
to provide $2.2 billion in funds for poverty. 
They cut it several hundred million dollars. 

We have recommendations for 40,000 rent 
supplement units, $40 million. They cut it to 
$10 million. I regret it. If I could issue an 
Executive Order and vitiate it, putting my 
own program into effect, I would do it. 
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But we are moving in that direction. We 
are going to do all we can to accelerate it and 
to escalate it. 

Q-24 Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, if I may, 
let’s turn to the subject of youth. I think 
everyone expects youth to rebel and to be 
restless. But there seems to be an unusually 
large number of American youth at this 
particular point in history who feel alienated 
to the traditional American ideas of God, 
patriotism and family. Do you sense this 
alienation? What can be done about it? 

The PRESDENT. Yes, I sense it. I think we 
have that condition. We are trying to meet 
it as best we know how. I have seen it 
several times in my lifetime. 

I remember the days of the zoot suiters in 
World War II. I remember the doubters who 
thought all of our youth were going to the 
dogs because of the sitdown movements in 
some of the plants in our country at certain 
periods of our country. I remember the doubt 
expressed about our ability in World War 
II to take a bunch of beardless boys and 
resist Hitler’s legions. 

There have been some disappointments. 
But I have visited the campuses of this coun- 
try. My Cabinet has gone and met with the 
young people of this country. We deal with 
young folks every day in the Peace Corps, in 
the poverty program, in the VISTA program, 
in the job camps. 

I think it is a very small percentage that 
have given up, who have lost faith, who have 
deep questions about the future of the coun- 
try and of themselves. 

We have more than 3 million young people 
serving in uniform. I hear from about 100 of 
them every day. They don’t get the atten- 
tion that you television people give these 
exhibitionists. They don't have anyone to 
make signs for them and parade, getting 
their picture in the papers. They are just 
there from daylight to dark, fighting for 
freedom and liberty, and willing to die for 
It. They are a pretty large number, com- 
paratively speaking. 

I doubt that there is anything like that 
many hippies, or I doubt that there are that 
many disillusioned people. If you added them 
all up and put them in one unit, I think they 
would make a very small percentage. 

And I think anyone who thinks the youth 
of the country is going to the dogs, or im- 
plies it, better take another look at it. I 
have just gone through two weddings this 
year, and I have been associated with a lot 
of young people. The kind of young people 
I see, who I hear, who write me, are not the 
little group that you all can ferret out up 
here at some park or someplace that has 
nothing to do but carry a sign around on 
their shoulders and try to obstruct someone 
else from getting to a place or try to howl 
them down after they get there. 

I think we have young people who are 
terribly upset at what is going on. I know 
they hate war. We all hate war. But I think 
there is a very small percent who are going 
to take these extreme means and going to em- 
ploy these extreme ways to express lack of 
confidence in their future and in their coun- 
try. 


Q-25. Mr. SCHERER. Mr. President, how 
much of an inhibition does it give you, as 
you go about the country, to have to face 
these dissenters and demonstrators? Do you 
feel you can go where you want to go? 

The PRESIDENT. Yes, and do. 

Q-26. Mr. SCHERER. Do you think that will 
be true all through next year? 

The PRESIDENT. Yes. I think there has been 
a very subtle effort made by a few politicans 
to suggest that it would be difficult for the 
President to travel, it would be very dan- 
gerous. Probably the wish was father to the 
thought. I think there has been some indi- 
cation that certain organized groups would 
try to bring embarrassment to the Secretary 
of State by not letting him talk, or to the 
Vice President by interrupting his talk. 
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But every time that has happened—and it 
has been encouraged some by some of the 
political groups, because we have followed 
them and have seen that that has hap- 
pened—the people have been resounding in 
their disapproval. 

While we all recognize dissent, and we 
expect it, and we treat it respectfully, we 
listen to it, we don’t think that dissent 
should be turned into hooliganism, and we 
don't think because a person has a right to 
dissent, as a great Justice one time said, you 
have a right to holler fire in a crowded the- 
ater or you have the right to tear a speaker's 
necktie off or to put your hand over his 
mouth and prevent him from speaking. 

We think the dissent should be within 
the law, within the Constitution. We respect 
it when it is. 

But if they are going to use stormtrooper 
tactics, it will be dealt with and will be dealt 
with properly. 

If they are going to encourage folks to 
bring bodily harm to a President, or to any 
other official, that is sinking very low, and 
we don't think the people want to hear 
much like that, either over the television in 
the form of suggestion, or by some who are 
sent to these campuses to incite folks. 

Q-27. Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, who 
are these people who are encouraging this 
sort of thing? Do you see an element of sub- 
version in it? 

The PRESIDENT. You see them on every 
campus on your television every night. They 
are representatives of various groups. 

I don’t want to get personal and I don’t 
want to give them advertisement, but if you 
are interested just turn on ABC tonight and 
look at the newscast. A good part of every 
newscast you have will have some of these 
folks who are encouraging the dissent, ap- 
pealing to them. They will be parading. They 
will have their signs. They will be charging 
us with murder, this and that, because we 
are trying to carry out our obligations and 
our treaty commitments and protect that 
flag. 

Q-28. Mr. REYNOLDS. You feel, sir, ap- 
parently that the press, the television, radio, 
the whole works, gives a disproportionate 
share of attention to this? 

The PRESIDENT. No, I didn’t say that. I 
said they report it. If you want to see it, it 
is there for you to see it, I didn’t say any- 
thing about disproportionate. 

Q-29. Mr. REYNOLDS. Do you think we 
do, sir? 

The PRESIDENT. I think that is a matter 
for your judgment. I don’t think it is up to 
the President to be making up your news- 
casts. 

Q-30, Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, you have 
said, I think, Mr. President, that you wel- 
come responsibility dissent. For those Amer- 
icans who so strongly dissent from your war 
policy, but who want to be responsible and 
yet want to be effective, what can you rec- 
ommend? What can they do? 

The Present. In the first place, I am not 
in the business of recommending their pro- 
gram for them. I have enough problems with 
my own program. 

But we do have a way of people in this 
country expressing their viewpoint, giving out 
interviews, making speeches, having picket- 
ing. I would say generally speaking, Mr. 
Rather, being lawful, abiding by the law of 
the land, doing whatever the law will per- 
mit them to do. 

I don’t think you have to be a law vio- 
lator in the name of the First Amend- 
ment. I don’t think you are justified in be- 
ing a law violator in order to have your 
right of free speech. 

I think that the people who ought to 
want to follow the law and the Constitu- 
tion the most are the dissenters themselves 
because it is that law and that Constitu- 
tion which give them their right to dis- 
sent and protects that right. 

I am amazed that some of these so- 
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called liberal folks who reserve for them- 
selves the right to speak long, loud, and free- 
ly, but when the opposition views are ex- 
pressed, they try to drown it out with cat 
calls, eggs or tomatoes. 

I don’t understand that. 

Q.-31. Mr. RATHER. Some of these dissent- 
ers say that the only way they can get your 
attention is to do something unlawful. 

The PRESIDENT. I am not familiar with that. 
Who says that? 

2-32. Mr. RATHER. There is Mr. Dillenger, 
for one, who led the march on the Penta- 
gon, who said there was no way to get the 
attention of the government. 

The PRESDENT. I don’t think that is cor- 
rect at all. We read the papers, see the tele- 
vision, read our correspondence. We spend 
a good deal more time on that than we do 
out viewing what he is saying or doing in 
the Pentagon. 

Q-33. Mr. SCHERER. Mr. President, 1968 will 
soon be upon us. I am wondering as you sit 
here in your chair whether you can 
tell us when you sit down to make your de- 
cision about running again what are the 
factors you are going to weigh? 

The PRESIDENT. I haven't done that, Ray. 
I think in due time I will cross that bridge. 
Until then, I don’t want to speculate about 
it. 

Q-34, Mr. ScHERER. Not even the factors? 

The PRESIDENT. Until I do that, I am not 
going to speculate about it. 

Q-35. Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, you 
often say that a President has plenty of ad- 
vice. Regardless of when you intend to leave 
this office, and we know you are not going to 
tell us that, what advice would you give to 
the man who does succeed you? 

The PRESIDENT. Well, I will do that when 
I leave it. 

Q-36. Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, I know 
that with the campaign coming up you don’t 
want to get into politics too much, but I 
would be remiss in my duties as a reporter 
if I didn’t ask you, regardless of who the 
Democratic candidate is in 1968, what effect 
do you think the candidacy of Senator Mc- 
Carthy and the position of Senator Robert 
Kennedy will have on the Democratic Party. 

The PRESIDENT. I just don’t know. I don’t 
know what the effect of the Kennedy-Mc- 
Carthy movement is having in the country. I 
am not a reporter. I haven’t followed it. I 
am not privileged to all the conversations 
that may have taken place. 

I just observe they have had some meetings 
and some discussions. I do know of the in- 
terest of both of them in the Presidency and 
the ambition of both of them. I see that 
reflected from time to time. 

But just what they are prepared to do, 
how they are going to do it, whether they are 
going to do it in concert or what will be the 
effect upon the American people of these 
maneuverings, I am not prepared to say. 

Q-37. Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, French 
President deGaulle, in light of his picking 
at NATO, his attacks on the dollar, and now 
even training of Russian troops, do you con- 
sider him a friend or an enemy of this 
country? 

The PRESIDENT. I believe that the French 
people have an understanding, an interest 
and affection for the American people, and I 
think it is greatly reciprocated. 

I am sorry that the relationship between 
the President and Mr. deGaulle is not a 
closer one and that we don’t see matters 
alike any more often than we do. We have 
tried to do everything that we know to do 
to minimize the differences that exist in the 
leadership of the two governments. We 
strongly feel that the peoples of the two 
countries have a long history of friendship 
and we are determined to preserve that. 

We are also determined to minimize our 
differences and, from my part, to do nothing 
to unjustly or unduly provoke the French 
Government. 

Q-38. Mr. RATHER. To get precisely to the 
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point about General deGaulle as apart from 
the French people— 

The PRESIDENT. I got precisely to the point. 
I don't want to do anything to accentuate, 
aggravate or contribute to emphasizing the 
differences that we have and straining the 
relations. 

I think basically our people are friendly 
and I am going to do all I can to keep them 
friendly. 

Q-39. Mr. SCHERER. Mr. President, the other 
day one of the elder statemen in our busi- 
ness gave it as his view that unless you 
regained the trust of the people—I think 
that is the way he put it—you could not 
effectively govern. How does that proposition 
strike you? 

The PRESDENT. I think you must have 
the trust of the people. I feel we do have 
the trust of the people. I think we have the 
support of the people. The people in every 
election have had a chance to express them- 
selves, in a national election, and have given 
us a majority vote. 

In 1964, the last election, we got 61 per- 
cent of the votes, the highest percentage any 
President ever attained. I am not talking 
about some individual poll. In the last Con- 
gressional election, we had a majority in both 
House and Senate. 

Now we lost our majority. We lost some of 
our support, I don’t think there is any ques- 
tion about that. In a pre-election year you 
will always do that. 

We looked ahead of 1964 when they were 
having the San Francisco Convention. I think 
a great many people toyed with the idea of 
joining or voting in the opposition party 
until they had the results of the convention, 
until they saw what would happen if you 
elected a Republican, and who would be 
brought into office, the kind of government 
you would have, the kind of policies you 
would have. 

I think there is some uncertainty in the 
country. I think there is some division in the 
country. I don’t think that the opposition is 
in the majority and I don’t think they will 
be on election day. But I don’t discount it, 
and I don’t ignore it. 

Q40. Mr. SCHERER. As you look ahead to 
the world that your grandson is going to 
grow up in, what kind of a world would you 
like that to be? 

The PRESIDENT, I would hope that it would 
be a more knowledgeable world and a better 
educated world. There are four people out of 
every 10 today who cannot read “cat”, who 
cannot spell “dog”, who cannot recognize 
the printed word “mother.” I would like to 
see every boy and girl who is born in the 
world have all the education that he or she 
can take. 

We are making great gains in that direction 
in this country. I would like to see other na- 
tions make great gains. I would like to see 
an enlightened program of family planning 
available to all the peoples of the world. 

I would like to see the problem of food 
production faced up to and nations take the 
necessary steps to try to provide the food 
that they are going to need to support their 
populations. 

I would like to see the miracles of health 
extended to all the peoples of the world as 
they were to the fellow who was operated on 
with the heart change the other day. 

I know that the infant mortality rate is 
going down. I should like to see it reflected 
in all the 110 nations. 

In short, I believe that our ancient enemies 
are ignorance and illiteracy, are disease and 
bigotry. I would like to see my descendants 
grow up in a world that is as educated as pos- 
sible, as healthy as science will permit, as 
prepared to feed itself, and which certainly 
has sufficient conservation forces to permit 
enjoyable leisure for the people who work 
long and late. 

I think we are moving to that end. 

Q-41. Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, what do 
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your experts tell you, and what is your best 
estimate, on the performance of the economy 
over the next few months, considering that 
you did not get the tax increase that you once 
called absolutely essential to the health of 
the economy? 

The PRESIDENT. It is very hard to predict 
what is ahead. The Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Council of Economic Advisors, and 
the Budget Director have made the best state- 
ment that they could to the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

We think the business activity is going to 
pick up. We think there is going to be in- 
creased production. We think it is very essen- 
tial that we have a tax bill. 

We look forward to continued prosperity. 
We have had 82 months of unparalleled pros- 
perity in this country, longer than any other 
period, uninterrupted, and we want to keep 
things that way. 

We think the most important thing to us, 
from a domestic standpoint, is to provide 
more jobs and we have added 6 million jobs 
in the last few years. We think that those 
jobs ought to have good pay, but that we 
shouldn't increase our wages or our profits 
or our dividends, beyond what the increased 
productivity justifies, so that we can main- 
tain some restraint on prices. 

And while we are not satisfied with the job 
we have done, we have done a better job than 
any other country and we are urging both 
business and labor to take that into con- 
sideration in their negotiations with each 
other. 

Q-42. Mr. SCHERER. Mr. President, what 
about China? Many people, as they peer off 
into the midst of the future, see our future 
problem with China. If you could sit down 
with the rulers of China, what would you 
tell them about America’s intentions toward 
them? 

The PRESIDENT. I have said to them in sey- 
eral public statements that we hope that 
they can conduct themselves in such a way 
as will permit them to join the family of na- 
tions and that we can learn to live in har- 
mony with each other. 

We have no desire to be enemies of any 
nation in the world, I believe that it is pos- 
sible, over the years, for them to develop a 
better understanding of the world in which 
they live. 

We think there are some very important 
things taking place right in China today that 
will contribute, we hope, to a better under- 
standing and a more moderate approach to 
their neighbors in the world. 

We have observed their failures in Africa, 
and in Latin America, and in Southeast Asia, 
where they have undertaken aggressive steps 
that have resulted in failure for them. And 
we hope that they will profit by their experi- 
ences. We believe they will. 

We don’t know all that we would like to 
know about what is going in China. It is 
a rather closed society and we don't have all 
the information that we would like to have. 
But we are hopeful and we believe that over 
a period of time, that the opportunity exists 
for them to gain a better understanding of 
the other peoples of the world and thus be 
able to live more harmoniously with them. 

Q-43. Mr. REYNOLDS, Mr. President, there 
was quite a dust-up in this town recently, 
perhaps more here than any other place, 
about the resignation of Mr. McNamara. Is 
there anything more you can tell us about it? 

The PRESIDENT. No. I can only repeat what 
Secretary McNamara said and what I have 
said. 

Secretary McNamara has been Secretary of 
Defense longer than any other man, I think 
he has been the best Secretary of Defense we 
have ever had. I hate to see him leave as 
Secretary of Defense. 

I take great statisfaction in the contribu- 
tion that Mr. McNamara has made to the 
Government. He is only on sabbatical leave. 
He is not going to be very far away from here 
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and on anything that is remotely connected 
with the best interests of the world, that the 
World Bank is interested in, we will be work- 
ing very close together. 

I do not consider that I have lost his serv- 
ices, or the world has lost his talents, or that 
I have lost a friend in any way. I think in- 
stead of building a great machine in the 
Pentagon for the purpose of building liberty 
and freedom that he will be busy at the World 
Bank in the constructive purpose of building 
the economies and bettering humanity in 
these very nations that we are trying to de- 
fend. I look forward with a great deal of 
pleasure to working very closely with him. 

Q-44. Mr. RATHER. Mr. President, looking 
ahead to next year, this will be the final year 
of this term of your Presidency, what are 
your priorities, particularly in regards to 
Congress? Can you get through, do you feel, 
any more of your Great Society program, any 
more welfare programs? 

The PRrESDENT. We will have detailed rec- 
ommendations in our State of the Union in 
connection with the problems the nation 
faces. There are many unresolved problems. 

There will be substantial recommendations 
to the next Congress, There have been sub- 
stantial achievements in this one. 

We didn't get everything we wanted at all. 
We never haye. But we had a good Congress. 
We didn't have as good a Congress as we had 
in the 89th Congress. We didn’t pass as many 
substantive measures and they didn’t reach 
as far as the others. They were curtailed 
some because that was the mood of the Con- 
gress. And on a good many measures they 
were able to reduce our proposals. 

They didn't destroy Model Cities, They 
crippled it. They cut it by several hundred 
million. They didn’t destroy Rent Supple- 
ments, but they cut it from 640 million to 
$10 million. They didn’t destroy the Rat Bill. 
They knocked it out for a while and stag- 
gered it, but after the Senate worked on it, 
they approved it. They did not recommit a 
good many of the bills, but they reduced 
them. 

They did not wipe out poverty, but they 
reduced it from $2.2 billion down several 
hundred million to $1.7 billion something. 

So those are the things that you have to 
face up to, Iam not saying ugly things about 
the individual. Those men think they are 
right. They don’t want to take some of these 
new programs. They don’t want to fund 
model cities, rent supplements, or face up 
to the urban requirements and what I think 
are 20th Century requirements. 

And I understand their philosophy. I have 
understood it for 35 years. They frequently 
are the preservers of stagnation. They want to 
keep things as they are. They don’t want to 
move forward. 

Now, I came to the Executive Branch with 
a man who said Let's get the country mov- 
ing again.” We have the country moving 
again and we want to keep it moving. We 
are going to keep it moving if we can get the 
Congress’ support. 

While we didn’t get them to support us 
every time we wanted to, we did move for- 
ward and we hope the next session will be a 
productive one, too. 

I am going to appeal to every Republican 
in an election year to come in and do what 
is best for his country. If he does that, with- 
out regard to how it might cripple the Presi- 
dent, without regard to the politics of the 
year, then I think we will have a good Con- 
gress. 

I am going to do what I think is best for 
my country, at home and abroad, without 
regard to what effect it has on my future. If 
they will do the same thing, we will have a 
good government, a good country, and then 
we can let the election take care of itself. 
And I think we will have a good election. 

Mr. SCHERER. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr, RATHER. Thank you, Mr. President. 


January 15, 1968 


TO PROVIDE COMPENSATION AT 
LEVEL 5, EXECUTIVE SCHEDULE, 
FOR CERTAIN ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 1015) and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1015 

Resolved, effective January 1, 1968, there 
will be payable from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives, until otherwise 
provided by law, an amount which will per- 
mit payment of basic compensation per an- 
num, at a rate not in excess of the highest 
amount, which, together with additional 
compensation authorized by law, will not 
exceed the maximum rate authorized by Leve 
5 of the Executive schedule by Public Law 
90-206, to the administrative assistant of 
each of the following: 

(1) Speaker of the House, 

(2) Majority leader of the House. 

(3) Minority leader of the House. 

(4) Majority whip of the House. 

(5) Minority whip of the House. 

(6) Each Member of the House who has 
served as Speaker of the House. 

(7) Each Member of the House who has 
served as majority leader and minority leader 
of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, would the distinguished 
majority leader explain the intent of this 
resolution a little further for the benefit 
of the Members? 

Mr. ALBERT. I shall be glad to if the 
gentleman will yield. 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. In order to raise the 
base pay of the administrative assistants 
of those mentioned in the resolution 
comparable to that which the Congress 
provided for employees of the executive 
departments who have had comparable 
salaries through the years, this resolu- 
tion is necessary. This action has been 
taken in previous Congresses under sim- 
ilar circumstances. This is not a man- 
datory resolution. It does not set sal- 
aries. It only authorizes the salaries of 
these individuals to be raised if approved 
by the employing authority of the House, 
which is the Speaker, the majority and 
minority leaders of the House, former 
Speakers and majority and minority 
whips. 

Mr. HALL, I will further ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader if this entails 
any new positions or appointments in any 
wise or sense of the word. 

Mr. ALBERT. None whatsoever I will 
say to my friend. 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, would it be 
interpreted as an added emolument to 
the benefits of the Members of the House 
past or present? In other words, could it 
be interpreted by the public at large as 
an automatic increase in benefits to any 
of the Members past or present? 

Mr. ALBERT. It does not affect any 
Member past or present. 

Mr. HALL. It is simply a continuing 
resolution for their assistants? 

Mr. ALBERT. For the administrative 
assistants of the Speaker and former 
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Speakers, majority and minority leaders, 
and the majority and minority whips. 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

S. Res. 203 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent to join such committee as may be ap- 
pointed by the House of Representatives to 
wait upon the President of the United States 
and inform him that a quorum of each 
House is assembled and that the Congress is 
ready to receive any communication he may 
be pleased to make. 


S. Res. 204 
Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first bill 
on the Consent Calendar. 


DESIGNATION OF VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION FACILITIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 150) to 
provide for the designation of certain 
Veterans’ Administration facilities. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, this legislation has been 
before the House on previous occasions, 
and I objected to it whenever it appeared 
on the Consent Calendar. In fact, in 1964 
there were three separate bills, which 
were later combined into an overall bill 
providing for the naming of certain vet- 
erans’ facilities. As I have explained be- 
fore, I certainly do not believe there 
would be any reservation on the part of 
any Member to section 1, which would 
name a veterans’ center in Bonham, Tex., 
for our late beloved Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, nor to naming the hospital in Bed- 
ford, Mass., for Edith Nourse Rogers, 
nor, indeed, to section 4, which would 
name a cemetery in Houston, Tex., for 
our former beloved colleague Albert 
Thomas. 

If the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs [Mr. 
TEAGUE] were to present the House with 
separate bills or simply remove from this 
bill section 3 which would name a vet- 
eran’s hospital at Jackson, Miss., for the 
late Congressman John Rankin, we could 
proceed with this very expeditiously. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from. Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. Rankin was in this Congress for 32 
years. He was the first chairman of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. He was the 
author of more favorable legislation to 
veterans than any other Member of this 
Congress who ever existed. 

Mr. Speaker, there has not been one 
objection from the State of Mississippi, 
from any individual, or any organization; 
while there have been requests for this 
action. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I see no 
reason to separate the provisions of the 
bill 


Mr. Speaker, section 1 of this bill would 
name the Veterans’ Administration cen- 
ter—hospital and domiciliary—at Bon- 
ham, Tex., for the late Sam Rayburn, 
who served as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives longer than any other 
Member of the House in the history of 
the United States. 

Prior to Mr. Rayburn’s election as 
Speaker on September 16, 1940, Mr. Ray- 
burn had served as majority leader in the 
75th and 76th Congresses and as minority 
leader in the 80th and 83d Congresses. 

During his long period of service which 
began on March 4, 1913, until his death 
on November 16, 1961, Speaker Rayburn 
had always shown a keen interest in the 
affiairs and general welfare of the vet- 
erans of this Nation. The hospital and 
domiciliary at Bonham had a special 
place in his heart and it is indeed ap- 
propriate that this installation be named 
in honor of this great American. 

Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers 
was elected to the 69th Congress to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of her 
husband, John Jacob Rogers, and was re- 
elected to the 70th and succeeding Con- 
gresses and was serving at the time of 
her death on September 10, 1960, a pe- 
riod of over 35 years. 

Mrs. Rogers’ first activity in the field 
of disabled veterans was when she served 
with the American Red Cross in the care 
of disabled soldiers in the First World 
War in 1917. Thereafter President Hard- 
ing appointed her a special representa- 
tive in 1922; President Coolidge con- 
tinued her appointment in 1923. 

She served on the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, or its predecessor com- 
mittee, the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, from the time of 
her election to Congress until her death 
and was chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs in the 80th and 83d 
Congresses. 

While Mrs. Rogers was interested in 
all of the affairs of veterans, she is main- 
ly identified in the public mind with her 
special concern for paraplegics as evi- 
denced by the two laws in which she was 
keenly interested; namely, housing for 
paraplegic veterans, and the so-called 
automobiles for amputees. 

No hospital during her service received 
more attention from her than the one at 
Bedford, Mass., though she was keenly 
interested in the entire medical program. 
It seems indeed appropriate to the com- 
mittee that the hospital at Bedford be 
named in her honor as section 2 provides. 

Section 3 of the bill would name the 
500-bed Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital at Jackson, Miss., in honor of the 
late John Elliott Rankin, who was chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, House of Representatives, or its 
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predecessor committee, the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation, for 
nearly a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Rankin was elected to the 67th 
Congress and 15 succeeding Congresses, 
thus serving as a Member of the Con- 
gress from March 4, 1921, to January 3, 
1953. He succeeded the first chairman of 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, Royal C. Johnson, in whose 
honor the hospital at Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., was named by Public Law 93 of the 
79th Congress. 

While it is not the general practice of 
the Veterans’ Administration to name its 
hospitals for individuals, the exception 
noted above is pertinent and a precedent. 
The same may be cited for the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital at Montrose, 
N.Y., which is named for the late Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 189 of the 79th Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Rankin gave long, devoted, and 
dedicated service to his country and no 
subject was closer to his heart than the 
veterans of this Nation. He was the au- 
thor of literally hundreds of bills affect- 
ing the welfare and well-being of our 
veterans. It seems to the committee it 
is indeed understandable and quite ap- 
propriate that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital nearest to his home of Tu- 
pelo should be named in his honor. 

Section 4 of the bill would name the 
Veterans’ Administration cemetery in 
Houston, Tex., as the “Albert Thomas 
Veterans’ Memorial Cemetery.” The late 
Honorable Albert Thomas served with 
distinction in the Congress for many 
years and, at the time of his death, was 
chairman of the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee which has 
jurisdiction over the appropriation for 
the operations of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Congressman Thomas had a 
keen insight into the problems of the 
veterans of this country and displayed 
a most sympathetic interest in seeing 
that adequate funds were made available 
for all phases of the veterans program. 
This was particularly true in the hos- 
pital program in which the distinguished 
subcommittee chairman had shown a 
deep and abiding interest. It seems to 
the committee that it is only fair and 
equitable that, in view of his long and 
distinguished service to the veterans of 
this country, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion cemetery in his home city of Hous- 
ton should be named in his honor. 

There would be no additional expense 
to the Treasury as the result of enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I do not be- 
lieve it is in the interest of justice to 
name this hospital facility which is in- 
tended to serve all veterans regardless of 
race, creed, or color, for one who was so 
totally committed to the segregationist 
way of life. It would be a travesty. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
strained to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


LAND TRANSFER TO LEAVEN- 
WORTH, KANS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R 4892) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
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real property of the United States to the 
city of Leavenworth, Kans. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

E.R. 4892 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall con- 
vey to the city of Leavenworth, Kansas, with- 
out monetary consideration therefor, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the real property described in sec- 
tion 2 of this Act, which real property was 
ceded to the United States by the city of 
Leavenworth, Kansas, in 1884, without cost 
to United States, and has been declared ex- 
cess to the needs of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, 

Sec. 2. The real property referred to in the 
first section of this Act comprises a portion 
of the property known as the Wadsworth 
Veterans’ Administration Center in the 
county of Leavenworth, Kansas, and is more 
particularly described as follows: 


A tract of land in the southwest quarter of 
section 7, township 9S, range 23E, county of 
Leavenworth, Kansas, bounded on the west 
by United States Highway Numbered 73, on 
the south by Kansas State Highway Num- 
bered 5, on the east by the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company right-of-way, 
and on the north by the main entrance to 
the Veterans’ Administration Center, Wads- 
wore Kansas; containing 10.44 acres, more 
or less. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike “, and has 
been declared excess to the needs of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration”. 

On page 2, after line 13, back to the mar- 
gin, add as a final sentence to section 2: 

“The exact legal description of the land to 
be conveyed shall be determined by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and in the 
event a survey is required in order to make 
such determination, the city of Leavenworth, 
Kansas, shall bear the expense thereof.” 

On page 2 add this new section 3: 

“Sec. 3. Any deed of conveyance made 
pursuant to this Act shall— 

“(a) provide that the land conveyed shall 
be used by the city of Leavenworth, Kansas, 
in a manner that will not, in the judgment 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, or 
his designate, interfere with the care and 
treatment of patients in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Center, Wadsworth, Kansas; 

“(b) contain such additional terms, con- 
ditions, reservations, easements and restric- 
tions as may be determined by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to be necessary to 
protect the interests of the United States; 

(e) provide that if the city of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, violates any provisions of the 
deed of conveyance or alienates or attempts 
to alienate all or any part of the parcel so 
conveyed, title thereto shall revert to the 
United States; and that a determination of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs of any 
such violation or alienation or attempted 
alienation shall be final and conclusive; and 

(d) provide that in the event of such re- 
version, all improvements shall vest in the 
United States without payment of compen- 
sation therefor.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill directs the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to convey to the city 
of Leavenworth, Kans., without mone- 
tary consideration, 10.44 acres of land 
now a part of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Center at Wadsworth, Kans. 

The land in question is a portion of 
the 640-acre tract donated by the city 
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of Leavenworth to a predecessor agency 
of the Veterans’ Administration. The 
land will be used for park purposes. 

In order to protect the interests of 
the Government the bill has been 
amended in the form suggested by the 
Veterans’ Administration, and as amend- 
ed, the Veterans’ Administration has no 
objection to its favorable consideration. 

There would be no additional appro- 
priation required as a result of the en- 
actment of this legislation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LAND TRANSFER TO ALLEN PARK, 
MICH. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8364) 
to amend the joint resolution of March 
24, 1937, to provide for the termination 
of the interest of the United States in 
certain real property in Allen Park, Mich. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8364 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
joint resolution of March 24, 1937 (50 Stat. 
54), is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section, the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, upon determining 
that approximately one acre out of said tri- 
angular tract is no longer to be used for the 
purpose and on the condition for which the 
same was donated to the United States, is 
authorized to execute a written declaration 
describing such one acre and reciting the 
termination of the use of such one acre for 
the aforesaid purpose; and upon the delivery 
of such declaration to the heirs of the grant- 
ors who have expressed a desire to give said 
one acre to the city of Allen Park, for a fire 
station site, said declaration shall be con- 
clusive evidence of the fact of termination 
of such use as to said one acre. 

“(b) The exact legal description of said 
one acre (located at the corner of Outer 
Drive and Snow Road) shall be determined by 
the Administrator. The Administrator shall 
not execute and deliver the declaration auth- 
orized in subsection (a) of this section until 
said heirs shall have, at their own expense, 
caused the property to be surveyed and 
made arrangements, satisfactory to the Ad- 
ministrator, for the erection of a boundary 
line fence, nor until said heirs shall have 
executed and delivered to the United States 
a written instrument, in form satisfactory 
to the Attorney General, acknowledging that 
no right of reentry into the balance of said 
triangular tract would accrue to them solely 
by reason of the termination of the use of 
said one acre thereof. The execution and de- 
livery of said declaration shall be subject 
to such additional terms and conditions as 
the Administrator shal] deem appropriate to 
protect the interests of the United States.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 10, and page 2, lines 1-3, 
strike written declaration describing such 
one acre and reciting the termination of the 
use of such one acre for the aforesaid pur- 
pose; and upon the delivery of such declara- 
tion to”, and substitute “quitclaim deed to 
the heirs of the grantors conveying such one 
acre,”. 

On page 2, lines 3 and 4, after “grantors”, 
strike “, who have” and substitute “having”. 

On page 2, beginning at line 5, after the 
word “site”, strike the comma and substitute 
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a period, and strike “said declaration shall 
be conclusive evidence of the fact of termi- 
nation of such use as to said one acre.”, and 
substitute “Such quitclaim deed shall also 
contain covenants by said heirs that the one 
acre parcel shall be conveyed by them to the 
city of Allen Park for use as a site for a fire 
station and shall be used in a manner that 
will not, in the judgment of the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, or his designate, 
interfere with the care and treatment of pa- 
tients in the nearby Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital, Dearborn, Michigan; a con- 
dition that if it ever ceases to be so used, the 
title to said property shall immediately 
revert to the United States for the use of 
the Veterans’ Administration; a provision 
that such covenants and conditions shall run 
with the land and be binding on the 
grantees, their heirs, successors, grantees and 
assigns; and such instrument shall further 
contain such additional terms and condi- 
tions as the Administrator shall deem appro- 
priate to protect the interests of the United 
States.” 

On page 2, line 11, before “authorized”, 
strike declaration“ and substitute “quit- 
claim deed”. 

On page 2, line 17, before “instrument”, 
strike “written” and substitute “recordable”. 

On page 2, line 18, before “right of re- 
entry”, strike “acknowledging that no” and 
substitute “releasing to the United States all 
of their interests in such one acre parcel and 
also releasing any”. 

On page 2, line 19, after “tract”, strike 
“would” and substitute “which might”, and 
also strike the words “to them solely” in 
such line. 

On page 2, line 20, after “use”, insert “by 
the United States”. 

On page 2, line 21, after “said”, strike 
“declaration” and substitute “instrument”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill authorizes the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to convey approximate- 
ly 1 acre of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital reservation, Dearborn, 
Mich., to the heirs of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Ford. The heirs would be re- 
quired, in turn, to convey such 1 acre to 
the city of Allen Park, Mich., for the 
purpose of being used as a site for a 
fire station. 

The maintenance of the fire station 
on the property in question will, in the 
opinion of the Veterans’ Administration 
be advantageous to the Government in 
that it will provide better fire protection 
to the hospital and its patients. 

The tract in question is a part of the 
ground originally made available to the 
Government in 1936 by the late Henry 
Ford and his wife, Clara J. Ford, for 
the purpose of constructing a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital. 

The bill has been amended in the form 
suggested by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and as amended, is approved by 
that agency. 

There would be no additional appro- 
priations required as a result of the 
transfer of this property. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 8364, a bill to 
provide for the transfer of an acre of 
land at the Allen Park Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital to the city of Allen 
Park for the site of a new fire station, 

Passage of this legislation will allow 
the city of Allen Park—one of the largest 
cities in my congressional district—to 
build a much needed fire station which 
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would help the city provide better fire 
protection for the quickly growing new 
subdivisions in the northwestern part of 
the city, as well as for the hospital and 
for the rapidly developing industrial sec- 
tion along a main expressway. 

The tract of land being discussed today 
is a part of the ground originally made 
available to the Government in 1936 by 
the late Henry Ford and his wife, Clara 
J. Ford, for the purpose of constructing 
a Veterans’ Administration hospital. Be- 
cause the land was conveyed to the Gov- 
ernment by the Fords for specific use by 
the Veterans’ Administration pursuant 
to act of Congress, congressional ap- 
proval is necessary to bring about its 
transfer to the city. The Ford heirs have 
indicated their complete willingness to 
comply with the city’s request if the land 
in question is returned to them. 

Passage of H.R. 8364—a bill which I 
introduced the very first day of the first 
session of the 90th Congress—will re- 
quire no additional appropriation and, 
as the Deputy Administrator for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has pointed out: 

The erection and maintenance of the fire 
station on the property in question will be 
advantageous to the Government in that it 
will provide better fire protection for the 
hospital and its patients. Relinquishing the 
l-acre parcel will not interfere with our 
hospital reservation. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge speedy passage of 
this legislation and note that there is no 
objection from any organization in- 
volved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LAND TRANSFER TO MISSISSIPPI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10277) 
authorizing the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to convey certain property 
to the State of Mississippi. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, since 
this bill does not conform to the cri- 
teria prescribed by the objector’s com- 
mittee, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bills from 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, con- 
sidered today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


FREE WORLD SHIPPING TO 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
Members of this House are aware, I have 
been deeply concerned over free world 
shipping to North Vietnam for some 
time. Since early 1965 I have repeatedly 
tried to focus greater attention on this 
problem in order to prompt the admin- 
istration to achieve better cooperation 
from the countries involved through dip- 
lomatic efforts and tighter restrictions on 
our foreign aid legislation. Because I 
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know many of my colleagues share my 
concern I hasten, therefore, at the very 
outset of the new session to make avail- 
able the most recent information pro- 
vided at my request by the Department 
of Defense relating to the volume of ship- 
ping to North Vietnam during 1967. 

A year ago—in my report appearing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 113, 
part 3, page 3555, covering free world 
shipping activities during 1966—I was 
encouraged by the fact that some prog- 
ress has been made in reducing the level 
of this traffic. I regret to report today 
that during 1967 this progress did not 
continue. During 1967 there were 78 free 
world ship arrivals in North Vietnam or 
four more than in 1966. Instead of the 
situation getting better, it has become 
worse. In a war requiring the commit- 
ment of over 500,000 of our servicemen, 
this to me is intolerable. Such aid and 
comfort to the enemy should not be per- 
mitted to continue. 

Last year free-world-flag vessels con- 
stituted approximately 20 percent of all 
merchant ship arrivals in North Vietnam 
and represented a total cargo capacity 
of more than a half million tons. Despite 
the attempts of the State Department to 
depreciate this trade I am informed that 
during many months of 1967 these ships 
were suspected of carrying strategic 
goods. Included among these vessels was 
a tanker, the Taipieng, sailing under the 
British flag. Furthermore, most of these 
free world vessels, I am advised, in recent 
months were chartered by Communist 
governments to deliver obviously much- 
needed supplies to North Vietnam. The 
hiring of free world vessels, just as obvi- 
ously, serves to relieve the strains and 
pressures on other transportation facili- 
ties available to the North Vietnamese. 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to include a 
chart indicating the number of arrivals, 
by month and by flag of registry, of free 
world ships sailing to North Vietnam 
during 1967 and 1966: 
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As this chart indicates, 67 of the 78 
free world arrivals during 1967 flew the 
British flag. There has been much dis- 
cussion over this particular trade but un- 
fortunately very little action. The British 
Government maintains that these vessels 
are owned by Hong Kong concerns and 
that London presently has no effective 
means of control over their movements 
because of the provisions of British mari- 
time law. However, for whatever the rea- 
sons, the fact still remains that the 
British are in effect renting their flag for 


the benefit of a Communist regime 
whose policy of terror and aggression has 
already cost the lives of over 16,000 
American soldiers dedicated to defending 
the free world. As a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the North Atlantic Assem- 
bly last fall, I took the occasion to urge 
our NATO Allies to reexamine their 
maritime statutes with a view to consid- 
ering any revisions that might be needed 
to conform with present realities. It is 
my hope that the administration will 
make a greater effort to bring about co- 


operation in this regard, for it is most 
appalling that during the past 4 years, 
that is 1964 through 1967, 810 of the 
1,852 total merchant ship arrivals in 
North Vietnam flew the flags of free 
world countries, and further that 611 of 
these were of NATO country registry. 
During the same period Soviet arrivals 
numbered 429, as you will note from the 
following chart reflecting merchant 
shipping to North Vietnam since Janu- 
ary 1, 1964: 
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MERCHANT SHIP ARRIVALS IN NORTH VIETNAM BY FLAG OF REGISTRY, JANUARY 1964 TO DECEMBER 1967 


Date of arrival Free U.S. R. 
world 
1964 

30 5 
32 3 
39 5 
47 1 
33 7 
20 4 
30 4 
34 3 
32 1 
36 4 
34 4 
34 6 
401 47 
F Poa eee 38 12 
February... __ — 38 5 
March as 34 4 
sd 8 6 
27 8 
24 6 
21 7 
12 7 
11 3 
16 4 
15 7 
13 10 
257 79 


East Chinese Total Date of arrival 
ropean 

3 8 46 January. 
3 9 47 February. ......-.....--... 
3 4 51 March 
6 5 59 
7 3 50 
5 8 37 
3 4 4l 
7 5 49 
4 6 43 
8 6 54 
5 2 45 
4 3 47 

58 63 569 
4 5 59 
5 5 52 
3 16 57 
7 13 34 
3 13 51 
5 9 44 
4 8 40 
3 15 37 
3 8 25 
4 11 35 
6 16 44 
4 14 41 

51 132 519 


Free U.S.S.R. East Chinese Total 
worl ropean 
18 9 5 16 48 
12 10 1 14 37 
6 12 4 13 35 
7 11 2 11 31 
6 9 5 5 25 
5 12 3 9 29 
1 13 3 10 27 
3 11 1 7 22 
4 7 5 10 26 
2 8 7 13 30 
6 9 3 14 32 
4 ll 6 16 37 
74 122 45 138 379 
6 16 4 11 37 
5 24 3 10 42 
3 23 4 12 42 
5 18 4 10 37 
9 18 2 10 40 
11 8 4 ll 34 
5 10 2 5 22 
6 12 1 4 23 
7 8 2 8 25 
6 13 1 6 26 
5 15 1 5 26 
10 16 1 5 32 
78 181 29 97 385 
810 429 183 430 1852 


Mr. Speaker, it should not be necessary 
for a Member of Congress to have to 
continually bring the problem of free 
world shipping to North Vietnam to the 
attention of the administration. If we 
are to keep faith with our servicemen, 
more must be done to choke off the ship- 
ping being carried by vessels flying 
free world flags, for clearly every 
cargo unloaded on the docks at Haiphong 
makes our job that much more difficult. 
A year ago I said we should be doing 
more than just watching these ships sail- 


ing into North Vietnam. Regrettably, 
from the standpoint of total results, that 
is all that has been accomplished during 
the past year, for we have, in fact, 
watched even more free world ships sail 
to North Vietnam. I urge again, there- 
fore, that the administration take effec- 
tive action to stop this immoral aid and 
comfort to the enemy. Mr. Speaker, in 
conclusion, I wish to include a chart 
reflecting the cargo capability of free 
world ship arrivals to North Vietnam 
during 1967 by month: 


CARGO CAPACITY OF FREE WORLD SHIPS IN NORTH VIETNAM, 1967, BY FLAG OF REGISTRY 


British Cyprus Maltese Italian Lebanese Total 
Month Dead- Dead- Dead- Dead- Dead- Dead- 
Num- weight Num- weight Num- weight Num- weight Num- weight Num- weight 
ber tons ber tons ber tons ber tons ber tons ber tons 


FERTILE SEEDBED OF TRANSPLANT 
SURGERY 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
many occasions I have been extremely 
proud of my alma mater, the University 
of Minnesota. 

However, at no time have I been 
prouder than in recent weeks with the 
news that heart transplant surgery had 
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been successful in South Africa and in 
California. In both instances the sur- 
geons performing the miracle of modern 
medicine had been students at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Medical School— 
Dr. Christiaan N. Barnard of Cape Town, 
South Africa, and Dr. Norman E. Shum- 
way of Stanford University Medical 
School. 

Business Week, in its issue of January 
6, 1968, carried an article entitled “Fer- 
tile Seedbed of Transplant Surgery,” 
which discusses the impact of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Medical School on 
heart transplant surgery. Among many 
other important facts, this article points 
out: “Today, over 100 Minnesota-trained 
surgeons hold posts in medical schools; 
33 of them are either chairmen of their 


departments or full professors of sur- 
gery.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a great deal of 
pride that I insert this article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today: 

FERTILE SEEDBED OF TRANSPLANT SURGERY 


(Nore.—Under the cultivation of Dr. Owen 
Wangensteen, the University of Minnesota 
produces scholar-surgeons. And their lab 
work and techniques proved human heart 
replacement feasible.) 

When his excited yoice came crackling over 
the transatlantic phone from Cape Town, 
South Africa, last month, Dr. Christiaan N. 
Barnard commented: “I want to thank my 
colleagues in America, particularly Doctors 
Wangensteen, Lillehei, and others at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. A lot of the credit on 
the operation must go to them.” 

Two days earlier, Barnard, a 44-year-old 
heart surgeon who studied at the University 
of Minnesota in Minneapolis, had pulled off 
one of the surgical feats of the 20th Cen- 
tury. Working through the night with a team 
at Groote Schuur Hospital, he had trans- 
planted the first human heart. 

Louis Washkansky, the patient, died 18 
days after the operation of double pneu- 
monia. But it was clear that the technique 
had worked and that a new era in heart 
surgery was beginning. 

On Tuesday of this week, Barnard and his 
team were back in the operating room, per- 
forming a second heart transplant. The 
patient this time was a 58-year-old Cape 
Town dentist, Dr. Philip Blaiberg. Five and 
& half hours later, the hospital pronounced 
the operation a success and reported that the 
patient was in “satisfactory” condition. 


UNKNOWN 


Barnard’s success pointed directly to two 
men who have been in the background of 
the revolution in heart surgery: Dr. Owen H. 
Wangensteen, 69, who retired this summer 
as professor and chief of the department of 
surgery at Minnesota; and Dr. C. Walton 
Lillehei, 49, who like Barnard is a protégé of 
Wangensteen and is credited with starting 
the worldwide fraternity of open heart sur- 
geons. 

Not only Barnard was ready to try the 
revolutionary operation, Earlier, Dr. Nor- 
man E. Shumway of Stanford University 
Medical School had said he was only waiting 
for a patient; the technology and the tech- 
nique were perfected, he said. Other surgery 
teams were also standing by in Philadelphia. 
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And at Maimonides Hospital in Brooklyn, 
where Dr. Adrian Kantrowitz had tried the 
world’s second human heart transplant, an- 
other attempt appeared imminent. 

Progress 

From the public’s viewpoint, it may have 
seemed that the state of the art in heart 
surgery has taken a sudden leap forward 
overnight. But actually the Cape Town oper- 
ation can be traced to a long series of de- 
velopments in surgical science over the last 
15 years—many of them in the U.S., and 
many of them at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

These achievements—such as open heart 
surgery—have come in large part as the re- 
sult of a pioneering, and controversial ap- 
proach to surgical education, Since 1930, 
when Wangensteen took over the young de- 
partment of surgery, Minnesota has been 
training “academic surgeons,” a combination 
surgeon-teacher-researcher, for medical 
schools. 

Today, over 100 Minnesota-trained sur- 
geons hold posts in medical schools; 33 of 
them are either chairmen of their depart- 
ments or full professors of surgery. 


I. NEW APPROACH 


Normally, after a period of internship, new 
doctors who want to become surgeons spend 
another two or three years as surgery resi- 
dents in a hospital or medical center to at- 
tain certification by national review groups. 
The surgery resident gets his training work- 
ing alongside surgeon-teachers in emergency 
rooms and in the operating room. 

Wangensteen’s approach broke with this 
tradition. As he viewed the program, surgery 
residents (or surgery fellows as he calls 
them) would be trained primarily for jobs 
as teachers in medical schools. He wasn’t too 
much interested in educating surgeons for 
general hospital practice. 

Degree 

Under Wangensteen, the academic surgeon 
was required to work toward a degree—either 
an MS. or a Ph. D.—in the clinical science 
of surgery. To qualify, he had to do original 
research, write a dissertation, and pick up 
foreign language requirements. The program 
took three to seven years. 

First the new surgeon-to-be was oriented 
to the wards and to patients. But then he 
would go learn the “how” of surgery and per- 
form research for a year or two in the experi- 
mental surgery labs at Minnesota. Later, he'd 
work at the bench in a basic science lab, such 
as physiology. Finally, he’d come back to the 
wards to learn the “when” and “why” of 
surgery. 

Minnesota's critics scoffed at the idea. “A 
Minnesota passport,” they called the new 
program; other critics described the lab work 
as “making mice walk up a ladder.” But the 
new concept has survived, and few of its 
critics would argue with the record. 


Scholar 
“We're training a new type of surgeon to- 
day . a scholar, not a mechanic,” Wan- 


gensteen said last month. And he credits 
much of the success of the program to his 
long-time friend, Dr. Maurice Visscher, chair- 
man of Minnesota’s physiology department. 

Minnesota has not been alone in the train- 
ing of surgeons, of course, Building on the 
influence of European surgeons, the late Dr. 
Alfred Blalock was carrying on the traditions 
of the great 19th Century surgeon, William 
Halstead, at Johns Hopkins University. Hop- 
kins graduates were fanning out to start 
departments at Duke University and in 
Boston. 

But at Minnesota the department was 
relatively new and there was no tradition 
to build upon. “It grew up around Wangen- 
steen like a mushroom in the middle of the 
prairie,” comments Dr. Bernard Zimmer- 
mann, a Wangensteen protégé now at West 
Virginia University Medical Center. 
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When Minnesota's surgical M.S. and Ph. D. 
programs began in 1917, however, they were 
born into an atmosphere where research was 
being stressed. This emphasis came from 
President George E. Vincent, who later 
headed the Rockefeller Foundation, and uni- 
versity trustee Dr. William Mayo, a founder 
of the famous clinic at Rochester, Minn. 


II. IN BY DEFAULT 


In 1919, Wangensteen stepped into this 
atmosphere as a new pre-med graduate. The 
short (5 ft. 7 in.) and eager student had 
grown up on a farm at Lake Park, Minn., 
and wanted to become a veterinarian. But 
his father pointed to ancestral ties to medical 
science, Ove Vangensteen in Norway had 
been a translator of Leonardo da Vinci’s med- 
ical works. Gerhard Armauer Hansen, on his 
mother’s side of the family, had discovered 
the bacillus of leprosy. 

Wangensteen went to medical school, 
finished in 1922, and wanted to become a 
surgeon. But the only opening—which car- 
ried a $600 yearly stipend—was in the Min- 
nesota department of medicine. And there 
was one hitch: He’d have to do some work 
in the research lab. 


Fascination 


Reluctantly, Wangensteen began the lab 
regime and found it fascinating. The next 
year he was able to transfer to the surgery 
department and, in 1925, became its forth 
Ph. D. graduate. There was time to study 
a year at Mayo Clinic before the university 
was looking for a man to take over the 
surgery department. 

A committee—in a four-year search— 
found two surgeons, one from Harvard and 
one from Hopkins, who journeyed to Min- 
neapolis for interviews. But they could see 
no future in the drab buildings and labs 
at the young medical center on the banks 
of the Mississippi. Today W: m re- 
calls that he won the job by default. 

The school financed a year's study in Berne, 
Switzerland, before giving the 31-year-old 
surgeon the reins of the department. 


Development 


The Depression years brought a rough 
development period for the new department, 
as did the years of World War II. But in 
1945, the school began to flourish as doctors 
returned from service and wanted to special- 
ize in surgery. 

While the department was developing, 
“The Chief,” as his students still call him, 
came up with a solution to a high-mortality 
problem in surgery that nobody else was 
much interested in—obstruction of the bowel. 
Today, the Wangensteen tube is a byword in 
hospitals and is credited with saving thou- 
sands of lives. 

Meanwhile, he did basic research work and 
technique development in appendicitis, in- 
testinal cancer, and peptic ulcer. Most re- 
cently, he has come up with a controversial 
freezing technique as a treatment for peptic 
ulcer. This caused quite a stir in the medical 
world, though it proved somewhat limited in 
scope and has gone back to the lab. 

Dynamo 

The Chief has often commented: “I’m 
just a plumber of the alimentary canal.” His 
protégés describe him differently. A human 
dynamo,” one says. “The greatest surgical 
teacher of the century,” says another. Either 
way, by the late 1940s, his department was 
buzzing with students working in labs and 
turning out research papers. 

The staff began to build up with such men 
as Dr. Clarence Dennis, a 1940 graduate who 
was a surgeon and pioneer in heart-lung ma- 
chine design, and Richard L. Varco, a 1944 
graduate, who helped pioneer open heart sur- 
gery. 

As the focus of surgical education moved 
from Boston and Baltimore to Minneapolis, 
so did the interest in working inside the heart 
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to correct a series of defects that were killing 
children and adults. 


Proliferation 


Surgeons needed time, and a heart that was 
relaxed and free of blood, to perform such 
surgery. But they first had to find something 
that would take over the heart's job of pump- 
ing blood, and the lungs’ function of adding 
oxygen, while they by-passed the heart. 

Dr. John Gibbons at Hopkins got the idea 
for a heart-lung machine in 1935; in 1953 he 
built and used one, but his patients’ mortal- 
ity rate was high; the machine still was not 
perfect. In Minnesota's labs, meanwhile, Den- 
nis was using dogs to develop another ver- 
sion of the heart-lung machine. In March 
and April, 1951, it was used in two life-saving 
attempts. But both patients died. 

That year, when New York’s Downstate 
Medical Center in Brooklyn was looking for 
& surgeon, it chose Dennis, who has remained 
there as chief of surgery. (In 1955, he per- 
formed the first open heart surgery on the 
East Coast.) 

The departure of Dennis left Wangensteen 
with a gap in a critical research area. For- 
tunately, the Chief had a bright, young 1951 
graduate of the Ph.D program. W. Lille- 
hei—to take over the dog lab work. 

Hard pace 

Stanford’s Shumway recalls Wangensteen’s 
dedication to his students, and his knack of 
inspiring others. He says: “It was the old Tom 
Sawyer thing, He made painting the fence 
look like fun.“ 

But painting the fence was grueling work. 
Dr. Herbert E. Warden, another Wangen- 
steen protégé who is now at West Virginia 
University, recalls: “The research would go 
from 7 a.m. to midnight, quite frequently. 
And if you did finish early, you'd always go 
back to see how the experiment was going, 
e to give the dogs food and penicillin 

ots.” 

Results 


But in this atmosphere, the Minnesota 
school began to record breakthroughs: 

In September, 1953, Dr. F, John Lewis led 
a team that performed the first direct-vision 
surgery inside the heart. He used a tech- 
nique called hypothermia—cooling the pa- 
tient to cut down the flow of and need for 
blood. 

In March, 1954, four Minnesota surgeons 
hooked a one-year-old patient up to his 
father, whose heart and lungs took over for 
both, while open-heart surgery was per- 
formed. 

In the 11 months thereafter, the Midwest 
surgeons used this cross-circulation tech- 
nique in 44 other cases, repairing four types 
of heart defects that had been untouchable. 

In June, 1955, the operating room was 
enhanced with a new electronic marvel, a 
Minnesota version of a heart-lung machine, 
It was a direct result of dog lab research by 
Lillehei and Dr. Richard L. De Wall. 

In August, 1957, the Minnesota doctors in- 
serted the first completely prosthetic heart 
valve into a New Zealand woman. 

LI. SPREADING THE WORD 

The young surgeons who participated in a 
number of discoveries soon began to be re- 
cruited away from Minnesota, Lewis went to 
Northwestern University Medical Center in 
Chicago. De Wall is now at the Cox Heart 
Institute, near Dayton. Cohen has gone to 
the University of Manitoba at Winnepeg. 
Lillihei assumed a new job on Nov. 1, 1967, 
as professor and chairman of surgery at New 
York Hospital-Cornell University Medical 
Center. And he took along 17 members of his 
research-surgery team. 

Exchange 

Meanwhile, largely because of Minnesota, 
the U.S. now can point to about 750 open 
heart surgery teams; another 500 have 
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fanned out around the world—including Bar- 
nard’s group in Cape Town. 

Barnard came to Minnesota in 1955 as an 
accomplished cardiologist who wanted to be- 
come à surgeon. He spent almost a year in 
physiology research and did a tour in the dog 
labs, where he began research on heart valves. 
Wangensteen was his adviser, but Lillehel 
was his primary mentor. He returned to 
South Africa in 1957 to begin setting up a 
heart surgery team and to continue his 
research. 

The discourse between heart surgeons—the 
rapid exchange of technical and scientific 
ideas—is evident in the decade since. Shum- 
way graduated at Minnesota in 1956 and went 
to Stanford to continue research work with 
animals. There he devised a technique by 
which a heart was taken out of a dog and 
then stitched back into the same animal and 
successfully restarted. 

Dr. Richard L. Lower of the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia at Richmond, a student of 
Shumway, helped in developing the tech- 
nique. On his way back from a visit to Min- 
neapolis in 1966, Barnard detoured through 
Richmond to learn the technique from 
Lower; he used it in the history-making 
operations last month and this week. 

Stimulus 

Do these first successful heart transplanta- 
tions signal a new era in surgery? “Actually,” 
says C. W. Lillehei, “the whole last decade 
has been a pretty active one. Whether the 
pace can continue is another question, but 
it looks pretty favorable.” He feels that the 
body’s immunological rejection mechanism 
eventually will be licked, “for there are better 
drugs coming.” 

The 49-year-old Lellehei says that the Cape 
Town operation is a stimulus to scientists 
everywhere to pursue their own research 
work. He feels that the day is fast coming 
when primate hearts, perhaps even the hearts 
of calves, will be used on human transplanta- 
tion surgery. 

History 

Wangensteen, who can trace some of his 
medical interest to a magazine called 
Breeders’ Gazette, is back in an office on the 
fourth floor of Minnesota’s new medical li- 
brary. He and his wife Sarah, who is a former 
editor of the magazine Modern Medicine, 
have launched some joint projects on the 
history of surgery. 

Across the street from The Chief's office in 
the medical center, the surgery department 
is now directed by a non-Minnesota man, Dr. 
John S. Najarian, a specialist in transplant 
surgery. He moved to Minneapolis this year 
from the University of California Medical 
Center in San Francisco. 

In the dog laboratory downstairs, Dr. Allen 
Moberg, a surgery fellow, comments: “I think 
we're headed in the wrong direction on the 
transplant rejection problem. We should find 
a way to mask the antigens of the host in 
advance, so that the host doesn’t recognize 
the new tissue as foreign.” Moberg’s view is 
just the type of thinking that Wangensteen 
has cultivated at Minnesota—an approach 
that is leading to miracles of surgery. 


TIME TO END COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. BATTIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for decisive steps to end the 
copper strike which has been under- 
way since July 15 and has damaged the 
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economies of the Western States where 
copper is produced and the national 
economy by hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Approximately 60,000 workers in the 
copper industry have been idle for 6 
months. Years and years will be required 
for them to make up their losses even if 
the final settlement results in substantial 
increases in pay. 

As of January 15, 1968, the 6-month 
anniversary of the strike, here are esti- 
mates from reliable sources of some of 
its economic effects in my State: 


Total impact of strike on Mon- 


tana’s economy $53, 294, 410 
Per calendar day loss „186 
Wages lost to workers 825, 470, 448 
Average loss per worker $3, 478 


Welfare payments made to 


( thie arse om a $5, 200 
Number of workers’ families on 
food stamps. „„ 2, 350 


Workers who left the State of 
their communities in search 


„eee Y E, ASA 1, 500 
Loss in taxes: 

Metal mines ta $60, 000 

Montana State income tax! $610, 000 


Federal income ta $3, 600, 000 


One must remember that my State has 
a population of only 750,000, and that the 
losses have had an impact much greater 
than they would have had in States with 
more people. 

Copper imports are coming in at the 
rate of $20 million weekly, or at a rate 
of a billion dollars annually, For the past 
2 or 3 months, the rate of imports is well 
over twice the corresponding rate last 
year. 

The adverse balance of payments is 
one of the country’s most serious prob- 
lems. A series of emergency steps were 
taken recently by the administration to 
deal with it. Yet, here the copper strike 
is causing a steady outflow of American 
dollars, an outflow which will rise 
steadily as time goes on unless there is 
an end to this labor dispute. But we are 
told that there is no emergency which, 
to my mind, does not fit the facts. In 
addition to the other factors I have 
mentioned, there are signs that copper 
is becoming short in certain areas. There 
have been newspaper reports that 100 
workers have been laid off in a steel com- 
pany plant near Pittsburgh because of 
lack of the metal. 

This is only the beginning. Obviously, 
if copper is not in short supply it soon 
will be and the metal is necessary for 
munitions manufacture. If imports are 
stepped up sharply to meet the growing 
domestic deficit, the balance of payments 
will be worsened still more. 

Also, it seems to me that the suffering 
affecting the 60,000 copper workers and 
their families, and the businesses and 
communities dependent upon their pur- 
chasing power constitutes an emergency, 
one which should not be ignored. 

As is inevitable in wage disputes, both 
sides accuse the other of various derelic- 
tions. I am not attempting to pass on the 
conflicting claims, but, to repeat, I hope 
the copper workers and the copper in- 
dustry are not injured because of objec- 
tives and ambitions which have little to 
do with the welfare of the domestic 
copper industry. 
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Copper is a world metal and, under 
ordinary circumstances, the supply is 
more than the demand. The use of the 
metal rose sharply in 1964-66 but is 
down this year. There has been a busi- 
ness slowdown in Western Europe and 
in Britain and other parts of the free 
world. Aluminum, stainless steel, and 
plastics have cut into copper’s market. 
Copper prices have been rising here and 
abroad because of the strike, but looking 
ahead, it is obvious that the product will 
have competition which it must meet. 
If the Vietnam war ended suddenly, the 
demand would drop sharply. New mine 
capacity is being built or will be built in 
Chile, Zambia, and Peru. These countries, 
together with the Congo, account for 
about two-fifths of the world copper out- 
put and about 70 percent of total copper 
exports according to the publication, 
World Business, for November 9, the 
magazine being a publication of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank in New York. 

This has been a most unfortunate 
strike, with mistakes being made on both 
sides. Whatever the final results, they 
will bode ill for the industry and the 
men and women dependent on it. 

Proposals have been made for some 
sort of factfinding board appointed by 
the President. It seems to me that this, 
in itself, indicates that the use of the 
machinery created by law to give a cool- 
ing-off period to deal with major strikes 
is called for. 

Today marks the end of the sixth 
month of the copper strike and there is 
no sign that any progress has been made 
in that long period which has bank- 
rupted many copper workers. 

Now is the time for President Johnson 
to use the machinery available to his 
office to work with the copper industry 
and striking workers to right this na- 
tional problem. No longer is this an issue 
concerning only the industry and work- 
ers, Because of the effect this conflict is 
having on our national economy, notably 
the balance-of-payments deficit, and on 
the future of the copper industry which 
can provide many jobs and millions to 
our gross national product, the President 
must act now. 

I recommend that instead of appoint- 
ing a factfinding board which would, of 
course, be subject to political pressures, 
President Johnson should have high- 
placed administration officials meet with 
both sides of this conflict. 

Through discussion with labor and 
management, it is hoped the President 
would be able to determine what fur- 
ther action is needed to solve this prob- 
lem. One thing that should be stressed 
in these talks with the involved parties is 
the necessity to end this strike now. 


MOMENTS OF MAGIC AND HOPE 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, we all 
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receive many cards and letters during the 
holiday season, but this season one card 
in particular struck me as especially 
heartwarming because the happiness of 
memories transcends profound personal 
tragedy. 

The card was sent this past Christmas 
by Mrs. George Schuyler. The front of 
the card is a picture of her daughter, 
Philippa, standing beside the concert 
grand which she played throughout the 
world. Inside was a memorial poem by 
Josephine Schuyler entitled Philippa's 
World.” 

It is important to know that Philippa 
Schuyler died May 9, 1967, when the heli- 
copter in which she was a passenger 
crashed into Da Nang Bay. At the time 
of her death, and this is indicative of 
her character, she had delayed her de- 
parture from Vietnam by 1 day to con- 
tinue her volunteer work evacuating 
schoolchildren from Hue to Da Nang. 

Miss Schuyler died during her second 
trip to Vietnam. She was serving as a 
special correspondent from the Manches- 
ter Union Leader, in addition to perform- 
ing at concerts in schools and hospitals. 
Her first trip was at the invitation of 
former Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge. 

With so much interest and publicity 
focused on the social dropouts and mis- 
fits in our society—the few who make 
so much noise—I think it is important to 
remember a young person such as 
Philippa. 

Here was a young woman who excelled 
in many diverse areas. She established 
a brilliant reputation in more than 70 
nations during goodwill tours for the 
United States. She authored several 
books in addition to her newspaper work 
and also composed some of the music 
she played. 

Philippa Schuyler is a symbol of the 
countless young American men and wom- 
en who follow her lead in bringing hope 
for the future of man. 

I include at this point “Philippa’s 
World”: 

PHILIPPA’S WORLD 
(In memoriam, Christmas 1967) 
She was Diana—but fairer. 

A muse with a passionate soul, 

Though she lived amid violence and terror, 

Music and lore were her goal: 

She read and believed the old sages, 

And collected ancient folk song 
To play on all the world’s stages 

From the Hague to teeming Hongkong. 
Her home was always Manhattan— 

Though they knew her also in Hue, 
Manila, Paris, and Cairo— 

Wherever they asked her to play: 

She went to Berlin or to Beira, 

London, Luaska, or Rome, 
Touring to Accra or E’Ville, 

To Tokyo, Khartoum or Nome. 


They knew her in Brussels and Boston, 
Majunga, Juarez and Jos. 
In Rio, Rabat, and Luanda, 
Lyons, Leon, and Laos: 
In Cebu, Ndola and Leo, 
Singapore, Saigon and Seoul— 
Wherever they had a piano 
She played with her heart and her soul. 


She traveled by jeep or cycle, 
Rickshaw, copter, or jet, 

To Amman, Macao or Oslo, 
With never a fear or regret 

To Kano, to Zurich or Dakar, 
She flew in pursuit of her muse— 
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To Dallas, to Decca, or Davao, 
To Beirut, Bonn, or to Bruges, 
She brought the beauty of music 
While staying on top of the news: 
Whether in Louisville or Lisbon, 
Leyte, Kumasi or Harar, 
In Ibadan, Lome or Cho Lon— 
She was always a glamorous star. 


From Chile to glacial Iceland 
From the Congo to the old Rio Grande— 
She performed in eighty countries 
And learned to love ev'ry land, 
them moments of magic 
And hope for the future of man. 
— JOSEPHINE SCHUYLER. 


ONLY AT GREAT PERIL 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOoK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Daily News today provided 
much food for thought for those who 
are seeking to build bridges to the Soviet 
Union via the increasing of trade pro- 
posals. Its editorial, “Look Southward, 
NATO,” briefly outlines Moscow’s latest 
strategy in the Mediterranean in refut- 
ing the notion that Russia is mellowing. 
It is a paradox of our times that, in the 
face of the past record of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, there still per- 
sists a school of thought that holds that 
this greatest aggressor of recorded his- 
tory will somehow change into a peace- 
ful regime. The new Soviet policy in the 
Mediterranean should be, as the News 
points out, “a warning to the free world 
that it relaxes its strength and vigi- 
lance—anywhere—only at great peril.” 

I include the editorial in the RECORD 
at this point: 

[From the New York Daily News, 
Jan. 15, 1968] 
Loox SOUTHWARD, NATO 

While Western eyes have remained focused 
on the Iron Curtain and the Communist 
troops lurking behind it, Soviet Russia has 
slyly started an end run around Nato's main 
line of defense. 

The route runs through the Mediterranean 
Sea and the instrument is the growing— 
and increasingly cocky—Soviet navy. 

The Communist aim is nothing less than 
an effort “to alter the strategic balance by 
exploiting an area where we are most vul- 
nerable. 

Such is the assessment of U.S. Adm. 
Charles D. Griffin, commander of Nato forces 
in the Mediterranean and a man in a posi- 
tion to know. 

Adm. Griffin has watched the Soviet naval 
presence in the Mediterranean grow from 
occasional ceremonial visits to a full-fledged 
and permanent force numbering about 35 
ships. 

The largest of these is a missile-carrying 
cruiser. In terms of firepower, the Commu- 
nist squadron looks like a bathtub flotilla 
beside the mighty U.S. Sixth Fleet and its 
two task forces built around huge attack 
carriers. 

But it gives the Kremlin another instru- 
ment with which to play at Communism’s 
favorite pastime of fishing in troubled waters, 
and it would be hard to find more troubled 
waters than in the Mediterranean. 

From the western end, where the pro-West 
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Kingdom of Morocco and Moscow-leaning 
Algeria sniff suspiciously at each other, to 
the eastern shores, where Arabs and Israelis 
clashed bloodily only months ago, the Medi- 
terranean is aboll. 

Only desperate diplomacy kept Greece and 
Turkey, twin outposts of the Nato line, from 
leaping at each other’s throat over the is- 
land of Cyprus a month ago. 

That crisis remains unsettled and could 
still end in conflict that would further 
weaken Nato’s southern flank. 

Nibbling away at the Free World has paid 
Communism its biggest dividends in the 
Middle East. 

After Israel wiped up the sand dunes with 
various Arab armies in June, a lot of wish- 
ful thinkers proclaimed that the Soviet 
Union would pick up its marbles and quit 
the Mideast power game. That hope has 
proved about as vain as the “Russia is mel- 
lowing” nonsense. 

Far from giving up—or mellowing—the 
Communists have burrowed even more deeply 
into the Mideast scene, rearming the Arab 
hotheads and encouraging their hysterical 
threats against Israel. 

The Kremlin's comeback from the June 
disaster has been helped by the ability to 
fiex its newly developed naval muscle before 
admiring Arab eyes. 

All of which goes to show that Commu- 
nism's goal of world domination will change 
about the time the leopard changes his spots. 

Thwarted by Nato from grabbing Europe 
with a straight-ahead power play, the Soviet 
Union is poking out in new directions, its 
evil aims to win, It is acquirng new means 
to go with its new tactics. 

It is a warning to the Free World that it 
relaxes its strength and vigilance—any- 
where—only at great peril. 


FINDLEY-UDALL APPEAL TO 
NATO GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent began the new year by announcing 
plans to curb the freedom of U.S. citizens 
in order to stem the growing monetary 
crisis. The measures would impose hard- 
ships on friends at home and abroad. 

At the very same time, my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Upatt] and I were send- 
ing an open letter to him and to the 
heads of the other NATO nations pro- 
posing a way to cure, not merely stem, 
the monetary crisis in a manner which 
would expand the freedom of our citi- 
zens. In fact, if our recommendations 
were carried out the freedom and well- 
being of all NATO citizens would be en- 
hanced tremendously without prejudice 
to people elsewhere. 

We proposed a convention of eminent 
citizens of each of the NATO nations to 
“seek agreement that the ultimate goal 
of the alliance is a federal union govern- 
ment serving all its members.” 

An essential feature of this new gov- 
ernment—indeed the most urgent single 
part would be a NATO-wide reserve 
banking system with unified currencies. 

The creation of a new level of federal 
government is necessarily longterm in 
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achievement but agreement on this as 
a goal would in itself inspire the needed 
confidence and would transform our in- 
ternational monetary system from a pos- 
ture of uncertainty and instability into 
one of confidence and strength before 
some uncontrolled chain reaction threat- 
ens all that we prize. 

No matter how it is dressed up with 
attractive garments like IMF special 
drawing rights or central bank swap 
agreements, the international monetary 
system will continue to hang by the 
slender thread of national self-interest 
until some sort of federal governmental 
structure brings nations together. No 
one can accurately forecast the durabil- 
ity of that thread, nor predict with cer- 
tainty the circumstances or hour when 
it will break. 

The growing instability of the inter- 
national payments system must not be 
permitted to trigger a chain reaction like 
that which followed the devaluation of 
the British pound in 1931. Such a con- 
sequence could contribute, as it did in 
the thirties, to worldwide economic dis- 
order with grave peril to peace and free- 
dom. 

Our proposal is not new. It was first in- 
troduced to the House and also the Sen- 
ate by resolutions in October 1965. To- 
gether, these resolutions now have the 
support of about one-fifth of the entire 
Congress and almost all of the probable 
1968 presidential candidates. 

The text of the open letter follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 15 NATO 
GOVERNMENTS 

The deepening international monetary 
crisis and the common danger that it entails 
causes us to take this extraordinary step of 
writing this open letter to you. Our purpose 
is to draw your attention to a proposal which, 
if acted upon by the nations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, or eyen just part of them, 
would reduce the danger and reverse the 
trend to a hopeful, progressive course. 

The growing instability of the interna- 
tional payments system must not be per- 
mitted to trigger a chain-reaction like that 
which followed the devaluation of the British 
pound in 1931. Such a consequence could 
contribute, as it did in the Thirties, to world- 
wide economic disorder with grave peril to 

and freedom. 

It should be noted that current instability 
has already impaired world trade. 

The reluctance of many central banks to 
hold dollars as a reserve asset may be traced 
to their memory of 1931 when much of their 
capital was wiped out by the devaluation of 
the key reserve currency. The devaluation of 
the British pound this past November, de- 
spite official assurances that this would not 
happen, has given them no reason for 
complacency. 

The international value of the dollar, of 
course, is based in part on the U.S, guarantee 
to convert dollars into gold as $35 an ounce, 
and in part on the size and strength of the 
U.S. economy, its capital assets and holdings 
abroad. The guarantee to buy or sell gold at 


$35 an ounce is certainly a very important 
element, and confidence in this guarantee is 
shaken by the continued high level of the 
U.S. payments deficits which causes a 
worsening gold-claims ratio, and by sharply 
rising U.S. budget deficits which spur infla- 
tion. 

The United States should undertake fiscal 
reforms—by ending or reducing the deficits 
in payments—and these measures, plus 
temporary bolstering of its gold reserves by 
various western nations, may suffice to alle- 
viate the present crisis. But experience of the 
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Thirties is a sobering reminder that even 
strong currencies and countries whose fiscal 
affairs are in order can be seriously damaged 
by a major shuffling of currency values. 

Because of this interdependence and the 
possibility that the United States will not 
take fiscal “medicine” in sufficient doses, we 
suggest that all NATO nations give them- 
selves added protection through the political 
initiative outlined in this letter. 

Certainly danger signals abound. Heavy 
buying of gold reflects, in part at least, a 
fear that the United States may not have 
enough gold to fill all claims or that it will 
devalue. 

In the minds of hoarders may be the de- 
valuations of the United States in 1933, 
Britain, Australia and Belgium in 1949, 
France in 1959, and Canada in 1962, not to 
mention the recent devaluations of Britain, 
Spain, Israel, Denmark and about 20 smaller 
countries. 

Certain parallels betwéen the years just 
past and those immediately preceding the 
stock market crash of 1929 can be seen. In 
both periods relative earnings and yields de- 
clined; the growth of stock market credit 
exceeded the growth of gross national prod- 
uct; private domestic debt mounted; the 
supply of money, bank credit and the turn- 
over rate of demand deposits expanded 
rapidly. On the other hand, the United 
States and the other free world nations have 
learned much from the Great Depression, and 
we do not see the accumulation of inven- 
tories, the margin buying or other excesses 
that marked that earlier period. We can take 
heart from these more favorable signs—but 
not so much as to let us dismiss any prospect 
of serious trouble ahead. 

We should recall that, even in 1931-32, 
when electronic communication was still in 
its infancy, monetary panic spread with great 
speed. In just 18 months a run on the Aus- 
trian schilling spread to the German mark, 
then to the British pound and to the dollar. 
The United States suspended all bank pay- 
ments and in a short time was required to re- 
deem in gold about 80 percent of its short- 
term foreign claims. 

In panic conditions, neither individuals 
nor governments can be counted on to act 
with enlightenment, good faith or good will. 
Self-preservation is the first law of the jungle, 
and this is no less true of the international 
monetary “jungle.” 

Furthermore, while postwar arrangements 
like the International Monetary Fund and 
central bank swap agreements have been 
helpful, they did not prevent the most re- 
cent instability. Proposals for strengthening 
the IMF—debated for many years—recently 
culminated in the plan for Special Drawing 
Rights. At best—if and when they come into 
being—these reserves are a stop-gap measure 
available only if the financially-healthy na- 
tions approve. They leave untouched the 
basic weakness in international monetary ar- 
rangements. 

That weakness is the absence of a govern- 
ment for the whole with authority to regulate 
the system. 

If the IMF were a government able to 
make, enforce and adjudicate laws governing 
the relations of people using its money— 
“paper gold” or otherwise—such people would 
doubtlessly gain faith in the money as they 
came to trust their new government, 

But the IMF is, of course, not a govern- 
ment, and therefore cannot be expected, in 
itself, to build faith in any paper money it 
may issue. Whatever faith develops will in- 
stead reflect faith in the national monetary 
policies of the dominant members. 

The 13 original U.S. states banished inter- 
state monetary panic by establishing a gov- 
ernment for the whole with a unified cur- 
rency-banking system. Otherwise we would 
doubtless today be reading about payments 
problems experienced within U.S. borders. 

An examination of U.S. Federal Reserve 
Districts shows how serious this could be. 
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Many of them at times experience large 
“payments deficits.” If any of them had the 
authority to devalue its “money” in terms of 
gold in order to bolster its reserves—and 
did so—an economic crisis comparable to the 
Great Depression could ensue, as waning 
faith in their money spread from district to 
district and discouraged investment and 


The catastrophic international monetary 
collapse of the Thirties undoubtedly would 
have been averted if just eight of the highly- 
developed nations had been joined together 
under a government for the whole with a 
unified currency and central bank. These 
nations, now all members of NATO, are: 
United States, Britain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Canada, Belgium and the Netherlands. 

A recent study shows these nations to- 
gether have about $31 billion in gold—more 
than enough to cover all the claims held be- 
yond their combined territory. But several 
are in trouble because of the way the gold is 
presently distributed. Britain has only a 
fourth as much as it needs to meet short 
term creditors. The United States—now thu 
principal reserve-currency nation—has less 
than half enough, while Germany has 11 
times as much as it needs. 

Much of the debt exists within the eight- 
nation group. For example, of about $26 bil- 
lion in claims held against the dollar, $12 
billion—46 percent—is owed to creditors in 
the other seven nations. If all eight were 
under a central bank, this “payments prob- 
lem” would become but internal record-keep- 
ing as today within the U.S, Federal Reserve 
System. Their external debt would then be 
less than their gold supply. Gold stocks 
would be more than ample for liquidity 
needs, and a gold panic would be simply out 
of the question. 

No matter how it is dressed up with at- 
tractive garments like IMF Special Drawing 
Rights, or central bank swap agreements, the 
international monetary system will continue 
to hang by the slender thread of national 
self-interest until some sort of federal gov- 
ernmental structure brings nations together. 
No one can accurately forecast the durabil- 
ity of that thread, nor predict with certainty 
the circumstances or hour when it will break. 

Even a hopeful step toward the establish- 
ment of such a federal structure would in 
itself ease the worry and nervousness that 
now plagues international monetary affairs. 
It might retard or even halt the movement 
toward devaluation of currencies, and Euro- 
pean demands for U.S. gold. 

A proposal is now before the U.S. Congress 
which contemplates such a promising, for- 
ward step and which, we believe, would in- 
spire the needed confidence. 

Known as the Atlantic Union Resolution, 
H. Con, Res. 232 and 237, it would establish 
an 18-member delegation of eminent citizens 
authorized to convene with similar groups 
from other NATO nations. Purpose of the 
convention would be to seek agreement that 
the goal of the alliance is a federal union 
government serving all its members. An es- 
sential feature of this new government—in- 
deed the most urgent single part—would be 
a NATO-wide reserve banking system with 
unified currencies. 

The resolution proposes that Former Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Truman serve as co- 
chairmen of the U.S. delegation and asks 
that the convention seek agreement on a 
timetable and interim institutions for 
achieving the federal goal. 

The proposal has received prominent sup- 
port in all NATO nations and in the United 
States has such strong bipartisan support 
that it needs only presidential encourage- 
ment to get moving. It is endorsed by more 
than 20 percent of the U.S. Congress. As co- 
sponsors of this proposal, we want you to 
know about the support building in our Con- 
gress for such a convention. 

The political initiative that the times de- 
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mand need not take this precise form, of 
course, and we offer to cooperate in any prom- 
ising alternative. But we know of no other 
proposal as ideally suited to meet today’s 
challenges in military, economic and political 
affairs—as well as in the more restricted but 
crucial feld of monetary policy. It provides a 
way to act promptly in order to marshal the 
resources of the free-world community to 
all of its pressing common problems. 

The step it anticipates—the creation of a 
new level of federal government—is a giant 
one. But, to us, it is neither unrealistic nor 
unattainable. A civilization that can photo- 
graph planets close-up, pack enough explo- 
sive power aboard a single rocket to destroy 
an entire major nation, and computerize 
complex industries surely can create a sys- 
tem of government through which the com- 
mon problems of people throughout the 
North Atlantic Community—like monetary 
crises—can be resolved. 

We are writing this open letter on the first 
day of the New Year expressing the hope that 
you will use your good offices and great pres- 
tige to help transform our international 
monetary system, by the political initiative 
we have outlined, from a posture of uncer- 
tainty and instability into one of confidence 
and strength before some uncontrolled 
chain-reaction threatens all that we prize. 

PAUL FINDLEY, 
Member of Congress. 

Morris K. UDALL, 
Member of Congress. 

U.S. HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


(Note to editors: This open letter has been 
directed to the governments of the following 
countries: Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United States.) 


THE SITUATION IN POLAND AND 
THE WORLD 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in his 
annual New Year’s speech on January 7, 
1968, addressed to members of the Polish 
Government in Exile, the Council of the 
Republic of Poland, and representatives 
of Polish organizations and the Polish 
community in Great Britain, His Excel- 
lency August Zaleski, President of the 
Republic of Poland, gave a very effective 
and penetrating commentary on the sit- 
uation in Poland and the world. His mes- 
sage follows: 

New YEAR'S SPEECH BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF POLAND, LONDON, JANUARY 7, 
1968 
(Nore.—His Excellency August Zaleski, 

President of the Republic of Poland, ad- 

dressed members of the Polish Government 

in Exile, the Council of the Republic of Po- 
land, and representatives of Polish organiza- 
tions and of the Polish community in Great 

Britain on January 7th 1968, as follows:) 
This year is the fiftieth since Poland re- 

covered her independence after more than a 

century of subjection. True, this period of 

Polish independence lasted barely twenty 

years—a very short one in Poland’s thousand- 

year-long history, However, considering all 
that the Polish nation accomplished during 
this short time despite the soaring difficulties 
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to be surmounted, we Poles can rightly be 
proud of our achievements. 

When, on 1st December 1918, Great Britain 
was the first to recognize Poland’s restored 
independence and Joseph Pilsudski as head 
of the Polish Republic, Poland had no es- 
tablished frontiers, virtually no Administra- 
tion, and the Polish Legions were her only 
armed forces. 

Yet, within the space of two years, the 
Polish nation managed to create such a 
strong State that it succeeded in repelling 
yet another Russian invasion and inciden- 
tally defended Europe against a fresh attack 
on the part of Russian imperialism. 

This imperialism persists to this day. 
Whichever the system that prevails in 
Russia, the prime task of Russian policy is 
expansion in every direction. It is only the 
pretext applied in justification of this im- 
perialism which undergoes change. The suc- 
cessive pretexts were the collection of alleged 
Russian lands, the dissemination of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox faith, and the unification of 
the Slavs under Russian rule. The current 
pretext is the defence of the working masses 
by the introduction of the Communist 
system. 

But Russia always conducts a cautious 
policy in order to run the least risk of losses. 
At present, she is content to stir up con- 
flicts wherever they can harm the democratic 
countries and the United States in particular 
as the only country powerful enough to wage 
war against Russia with a great likelihood of 
victory. 

The war in Vietnam drags on only because 
the Viet Cong is armed by Russia and kept 
supplied with ammunition by her. It is clear 
that Russia’s ultimate object is to extend 
the Communist system and her influences as 
far as possible to the south, including 
Australia. 

Russia conducts a similar policy in Europe. 
She has succeeded in subjecting to her in- 
fluences nine formerly free countries with 
an aggregate population of a hundred million 
souls. Unfortunately, Poland is one of these 
countries. 

In this tragic state of affairs, it is some 
consolation that the people of Poland have 
submitted neither to Communization nor to 
Russification. On the contrary, the attitude 
of the Polish nation in the homeland towards 
Russia is the same as during the Tsarist 
occupation, and the Poles live in the hope 
that a time must come when the world 
realizes that lasting peace can arise only on 
the basis of freedom and justice—never on 
that of force and imperialism. 

Hence, those Poles fortunate enough to en- 
joy the hospitality of countries with a genu- 
ine democratic structure should make it 
their prime task to propagate the truth that 
a hundred million Europeans are being 
gravely wronged and that this wrong in- 
directly affects the nations of all democratic 
countries obliged to live in constant uncer- 
tainty whether Russian imperialism will 
bring about more wars over and above those 
now waged in Vietnam, the Middle East and, 
on a smaller scale, in many other parts of the 
world. 

Apart from wishes for personal happiness, 
we must wish one another that the present 
state of affairs end as soon as possible and 
that the ideals of freedom and justice will 
prevail in relations between countries; we 
must labour for the attainment of these 
ideals and entreat the Almighty that this 
come to be. 


Mr. Speaker, let us not forget that 
there are many areas of the world, like 
Poland, where the cause of liberty has 
yet to prevail and that we must not relax 
our vigilance or abandon our struggle 
until that cause has prevailed and free- 
dom is restored to all captive nations of 
communism. I join President Zaleski in 
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the hope that the present state of affairs 
end as soon as possible and that the 
ideals of freedom and justice will prevail 
in relations between countries. 


SPECULATION OVER DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN GREECE 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Derwinsk1] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
Congress adjourned on December 15 a 
great deal of speculation has taken place 
over the developments in Greece. One 
basic fact that has emerged is the lack 
of opposition within the country to the 
Greek Government. I insert into the 
Recor as a continuation of my remarks 
three interesting independent logical 
editorial commentaries, which I believe 
effectively interpret the Greek situation: 
[A guest editorial from the National Review] 

Cour-Coup 

If ever there was racialism, it is in the 
liberal insistence that excuses must be made 
for black nations on the implied ground that 
they have only just come down from the 
trees. When the colonels in Ghana or Nigeria 
throw corrupt and incompetent pols into 
jail, moderate men of good will start talking 
with cautious approval of the need to clean 
the Augean stables and such, When the Greek 
military do the same, liberals get all hoity- 
toity about the fascist betrayal of the na- 
tion that bequeathed democracy to the world 
[disregarding the racist slave-state that was 
Periclean Athens and also the fact that the 
present lot are mostly Albanians]. 

If recent Greek democracy was so hot, why 
does Karamanlis, universally agreed to be 
the best Greek P. M. since the war, hang out 
in Paris? Barry Goldwater doesn’t live in 
Buenos Aires. Above all, why did the people 
not rise to support Constantine’s counter- 
coup? The king failed not for lack of plan- 
ning but for lack of willing martyrs for the 
constitutional monarchy. Of course, the 
junta shows the hamfisted censorship typical 
of military men confronted with the printed 
word. The detention of some comparatively 
reputable people was bad, but has now been 
much alleviated. The junta is going thru 
the respectable motions of working out a 
constitution and holding a referendum 
thereon. And there is nothing wrong with 
their aims of cutting down red tape and 
corruption in government, tho Papadopoulos’ 
specifics seem to be confined to headmasterly 
pep talks about improving the moral tone. 

The truth is that the junta is no worse 
than the regimes—civil or military—of most 
politically underdeveloped countries. It is a 
great deal better for Greece and the west 
than either a communist regime or a civil 
war. The wish to see Greece governed by 
something a little classier is not confined to 
liberals. But political realities in Greece, as 
elsewhere, tend to lack that Periclean purity. 

[From the Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News, 
Dec. 27, 1967] 
DUMITRU DANIELOPOL COMMENTS: CONSTAN- 

TINE FAILED Because PEOPLE WEREN'T IN- 

TERESTED 


WasHINGTON.—King Constantine’s bid to 
overthrow the military government appar- 
ently failed because the Greek people simply 
weren't interested. 

Despite the fact that the Athens regime 
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has been the whipping boy of self-declared 
“defenders of democracy” throughout the 
West, the Greeks themselves seem reasonably 
satisfied. The military regime has imposed 
some harsh restrictions and has made some 
foolish mistakes, but the mood I found in 
Athens last summer apparently persists. 
There is stability; there is a promise of politi- 
cal reforms. The Greeks are willing to give 
the colonels a chance. 

Obviously the king must have believed he 
might succeed otherwise he would not have 
risked his throne, the future of the dynasty 
and accepted the responsibility for a possible 
civil war. 

Yet his call to arms was virtually ignored. 

Some say Constantine and his advisers 
over-estimated his popularity. Maybe. 

It’s more likely that they underestimated 
the faith of the people in this government, or 
perhaps more accurately—the lack of faith 
in any return to the parliamentary rule be- 
fore sweeping constitutional reforms are 
enacted. 

The Greeks are volatile people. It’s not con- 
celvable that the government could have 
scored such a rapid, bloodless and definitive 
success unless it had the support of the ma- 
jority. There were no uprisings or skirmishes. 
Even in the small hamlets and villages where 
royalty is still held in awe, the king’s appeal 
fell on deaf ears. 

Americans, for good reasons, recoil from 
any kind of dictatorship. In a land with our 
traditions of free elections and parliamentary 
government, blessed with educated balanced 
leadership, it is hard to imagine any need 
for “strong man” rule. 

In South Vietnam, in the midst of war and 
guerrilla terror, we have pushed the South 
Vietnamese to the polls five times in the 
last two years, often at the risk of their lives, 
to create at least the framework of parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

But what if such a framework becomes 
eroded? 

Even in politically mature and sophisti- 
cated France, democratic processes have been 
sidetracked for a generation. 

And they failed in Greece, not because 
democracy won't work, but because rival po- 
litical forces placed ambition ahead of re- 
sponsibility. 

For four years before the April coup, gov- 
ernments in Athens were toppled at the tip 
of a hat. Corruption was rampant and the 
Communists were feeding on the growing 
public disillusionment. 

The people had the jitters when I visited 
Greece in 1966. They remembered the 5-year 
fight against Communist guerrillas. They did 
not want another similar experience. 

Former Premier Constantin Caramanlis, 
who went into voluntary exile in 1963, re- 
cently cited two causes for the military take- 
over: 

1. Ambitious officers. 

2. Bankruptcy of democracy. 

“No one can overthrow a healthy regime,” 
he said. “Tyranny is the inescapable conse- 
quence of the degeneration of democracy. 

“In Greece, democracy was stabbed under 
a free system, and the colonels only gave it 
the coup de grace.” 

Democracy cannot live in Greece without 
deep reforms, he said. 

As prime minister in 1963, he presented 
parliament a draft for a new constitution. 
The opposing political parties combined to 
defeat it. 

Caramanlis warned early this month that 
the overthrow of the military government 
would not solve anything if it meant only a 
return to the same political sins. 

“This would bring Greece from one anom- 
aly into another,” he said. 

Apparently the Greek people agreed. 

The military government is preparing a 
new constitution. It is said to contain sweep- 
ing reforms. The officers have also promised 
to restore parliamentary democracy. 
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These colonels and generals are tough 
men, but Greece apparently needs strong 
medicine. The United States may still be 
able to play a key role in encouraging these 
leaders to rebuild democracy in the land 
where it was born. 

For eight months Washington has dragged 
its feet. Time was lost, but it’s still not too 
late. War over Cyprus was avoided because 
Washington could talk to Athens, NATO 
was saved. 

Now it’s time to save Greece. 


[From the Hearst newspapers, Dec. 17, 1967] 
Royal MISTAKE IN GREECE 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


The dramatic political showdown in 
Greece this week pretty well substantiates 
what I felt after visiting there only last 
month with other members of the Hearst 
Task Force. 

My conclusion then was that the military 
junta which seized control of the Greek gov- 
ernment last April 21 was no bunch of wild- 
eyed, power-hungry revolutionaries, that they 
were neither in the musical comedy tradi- 
tion—nor the Fascist mold. 

Instead, the men we met seemed to be 
sound, capable, sincere people whose motiva- 
tion simply was to establish an anti-Commu- 
nist stability to their long-troubled country. 

In less than eight months, despite some 
early and mostly silly mistakes, the junta ap- 
peared to have the domestic situation well in 
hand, They now have proven their graps by 
the quick effectiveness with which they 
nipped the counter revolution attempted by 
King Constantine. And they proved their 
generosity by opening the door for Constan- 
tine's return from self-imposed exile, 

It is important to note that the King’s 
power grab represented no general public 
uprising and even lacked the military sup- 
port in depth he counted on, What he did 
was the act of a somewhat naive, misguided 
young man who apparently did not know 
when he was well off. 

Throughout their tenure, the junta mem- 
bers had treated the King with the utmost 
solicitude. They had attempted in all reason- 
able ways to enlist his full support for their 
regime and its aims, Constantine's picture, I 
recall, hung in a place of honor in each of 
their offices. 

Despite all their efforts, despite the fact 
that they had restored comparative law and 
order to a land earlier threatened with im- 
minent civil war, the King chose deliber- 
ately to reopen that bloody threat. 

The irony is that his own planned take- 
over by military force was done in the name 
of democracy and because he said he feared 
what he called a totalitarian regime. It is 
ironic because the ultimate aim of the junta 
is precisely to make possible the establish- 
ment of a Greek democracy strong enough 
to survive the looming menace of Commu- 
nist totalitarianism. 

Now I know there are many people who 
will assail me for my defense of the junta 
as opposed to a handsome and idealistic 
young King. But the political problem in 
Greece is not simple black and white. Nor 
is it a case of Fascism vs. Communism or 
Fascism vs. Democracy. 

The basic problem is that if a working, 
new, anti-Communist democracy is to come 
to the land which gave birth to the name, 
it will have to come through the efforts 
of men who are not impractical visionaries 
but men who understand highly sophisti- 
cated political realities. 

The fact that the junta seized power in 
the way it did last April is naturally up- 
setting to all lovers of democratic practices 
as we know them. And there is a special 
horror involved in such takeovers, so far 
as most of our so-called liberals are con- 
cerned, when the takeover is done by men 
in military uniforms. 
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But such men can be patriots too, and 
sometimes they have to take radical meas- 
ures to meet radical challenges. This is 
what the junta headed by Col. George Pa- 
padopoulos and Brig. Gen. Stylianos Pata- 
kos did, as they explained to me in Greece 
last month. They conyinced me they acted 
to preserve the elements of democracy which 
were in dire danger of extinction in their 
homeland. 

And their case was based on facts. Just 
before their April coup d'etat, Greece was 
split into two major and violently oppos- 
ing factions—the conservative National Rad- 
ical Union and the leftist Center Union. A 
special election had been ordered for May, 
but no matter who won, civil strife would 
have been inevitable and the chances for 
democracy ruined. 

I am satisfied that this is utterly true. The 
same thing was told to members of the Task 
Force and myself on our recent world tour by 
diplomats, businessmen and informed leaders 
wherever we went, Victory for either party in 
the Greek elections would have meant a 
bloodbath for the whole country. 

Thus the takeover by the junta came just 
in time to prevent a national tragedy. It was 
itself mercifully without bloodshed. And it 
gave Greece a far better government than it 
could have gotten in any other immediately 
practical way. 

Like most other Americans, I'd like to see 
the famous “cradle of democracy” get full 
constitutional guarantees tomorrow. But the 
first order of business is to establish social 
order and public confidence. When this has 
been more fully accomplished, the junta 
promises, normal democratic processes will 
be restored—and I believe it. 

King Constantine, by his incredibly bun- 
gling act, merely rocked a boat which was 
and is sailing at last toward a long-sought 
safe harbor. It is another big credit to the 
junta and its own stability that it was able 
to stop him, and able to do so without the 
tragedy of large scale fighting. 

I shudder to think what might have hap- 
pened if the King had succeeded. After the 
inevitable bloodshed, the extreme right-wing 
military group whose leaders are notoriously 
corrupt would have been in charge. Such a 
group, in turn, would have greatly strength- 
ened public support for the group's natural 
enemies—the Communists. Neither stability 
nor democracy would have a chance. 

The result of a victory for the King, in a 
word, would have been a return to the coun- 
try’s former political chaos, And chaos it sure 
has been, for many years. I recall a business- 
man in Greece telling me that in the last 50 
years he has lived through a total of 19 
revolutions or coups d’etat there. 

So modern Greece is still far from a politi- 
cally mature society. Furthermore it bears 
no similarity to the society of free men who 
coined the word democracy over 2,000 years 
ago. Nor does democracy to the people of to- 
day’s Greece necessarily mean all we would 
like it to mean. 

The important thing is that the majority of 
the people in that country seem satisfied that 
the junta is moving in the right direction, 

We think it is, too. 

Its members have and will make mistakes, 
but I doubt they ever will make so serious 
and potentially disastrous a mistake as that 
of King Constantine. 

Meanwhile these men have not yet had 
time to prove themselves fully. 

They must be given that chance, both in 
fairness and out of consideration of the alter- 
native. 


Mr. Speaker, the State Department 
has acted with proper restraint in its re- 
action to the situation in Greece in that it 
has not been stampeded into supporting 
the international denunciation of the 
Greek Goverment. It is my hope that 
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the Department will logically cooperate 
with the Government of Greece, a faith- 
ful NATO ally. We must recognize that 
the Greek Government does have the 
substantial support of the Greek people 
and that it is not a threat to world peace. 
Its strategic location in the Mediterra- 
nean is of tremendous value to the free 
world. Since much will continue to be 
said over the situation in Greece, Mr. 
Speaker, I will do all I can to direct the 
attention of the Members to the condi- 
tions as they actually exist. 


THE WYOMING STATE TRIBUNE 
LOOKS AT THE DRAFT 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Harrison] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent controversy concerning the re- 
classification of certain draft-age people 
drew comment recently from the percep- 
tive editor of the Cheyenne Wyoming 
State Tribune, in Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Writing in the December 28, 1967, issue, 
Editor James M. Flinchum notes that 
the draft deferment is not a constitu- 
tional right but an administrative grant 
of authority” made under the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967. 

Mr. Flinchum writes that deferments 
are sometimes granted in the national 
interest but “this is a legal prerogative 
that accrues to the draft board, not to 
the student.” He contends that in the 
controversy over cancellation of defer- 
ments, General Hershey continues to 
be right and his detractors, including 
some of the national news media who 
have stooped to unbelievable calumnies 
against this dedicated public servant, 
continue to be wrong.” 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the editorial to 
which I have alluded to be printed with 
my comments in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, as a contribution to the respon- 
sible discussion of this issue: 

MERE ADMINISTRATIVE GRACE 

One of the chief points overlooked in the 
selective service controversy over cancella- 
tion of deferments is that before a defer- 
ment is granted for whatever cause, all men 
eligible for military service through the draft 
are equals. 

Section 1(c) of the Military Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1967 says: “The Congress further 
declares that in a free society the obligations 
and privileges of serving in the armed forces 
and the reserve components thereof should 
be shared generally, in accordance with a 
system of selection which is fair and just, 
and which is consistent with the mainte- 
nance of an effective national economy.” 

Thus all men who are eligible for service 
are obligated to serve two years in the armed 
forces of the nation and are classified I-A 
(available for service) unless temporarily de- 
ferred by a local selective service board, not 
to exceed one year at a time, for reasons of 
the national interest as determined by the 
selective service system including the local 
boards. 

This deferment is not a constitutional right 
but an administrative grant of authority 
made under the law. The basic intent of the 
selective service act is to provide men for 
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military service, not to defer them; the latter 
is merely an optional facet to the principal 
purpose of the draft. 

Assume that we have two selective service 
registrants, one a student and the other a 
non-student. The law states that both have 
equal obligations to serve for two years in 
the military. The student has no constitu- 
tional rights to evade that service or the 
equivalent thereof; however he may be de- 
ferred from such service in the national in- 
terest. But this is a legal prerogative that 
accrues to the draft board, not to the student. 

Section 6(k) of the selective service law 
reads: “No exception from registration, or 
exemption or deferment from training and 
service, under this title, shall continue after 
the cause therefor ceases to exist.” 

The non-student is drafted; the student is 
exempted, by the board, which considers that 
his studies are in the national interest be- 
cause he is a fulltime college student and is 
doing satisfactory work. 

Let us suppose, however, that the college 
student takes part in activities that include 
blocking passageways of public buildings on 
his own campus, as a means of demonstrating 
against the war or for any similar purpose. 

The same draft board which has the 
authority to grant him a deferment, based 
on the national interest, has the similar 
authority to re-classify this individual if it 
sees fit to do so, by ordering his immediate 
induction into the armed services because 
in its judgment his deferment no longer is 
in the national interest. 

The matter of classification is extended 
to the draft board, not to the courts. Those 
who argue that the administrative authority 
extended to the draft system to re-classify 
and order the induction of any particular 
selective service registrant because he has 
not been granted due process, ignores this 
basic point. 

Selective service is not a part of the 
judicial system of this country; it does not 
decide rights or wrongs, it does not adjudicate 
disputes. It proceeds from administrative 
authority to induct men into the military 
service, with the added power to make defer- 
ments if it sees fit, in the national interest. 
When it no longer considers that the na- 
tional interest is being served by a particular 
registrant’s deferment, then it has similar 
authority to induct him. 

Only when it is considered that a registrant 
may have violated the law by refusing or 
failing to report for induction as the law 
provides, does the action shift to the courts, 
but again with the initiative resting with 
the selective service system, which may re- 
port such an individual to a United States 
attorney for prosecution under the law for 
violation thereof. 

Those who contend that General Hershey, 
the national selective service director, is 
proceeding illegally because he does not grant 
due process to those who may be re-classi- 
fied for acts that may be considered against 
the national interest, ignore this distinction. 

No personal right of a draftee is involved, 
because he is the recipient merely of adminis- 
trative grace that is extended to him by an 
agency of the government because in its 
consideration, it would serve the national 
interest to so act—not because any particular 
privilege accrues to the individual because 
of his draft deferment. 

General Hershey continues to be right, and 
his detractors including some of the national 
news media who have stooped to unbeliev- 
able calumnies against his dedicated public 
servant, continue to be wrong. 


A PLAN TO ENCOURAGE EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL TO THE UNITED STATES 
AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON U.S. TRAVEL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Wis- 
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consin [Mr. Reuss] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I introduce 
today H.R. 14607, a bill to encourage a 
sharp increase in European tourism in 
the United States as an alternative to 
proposed restrictions on American travel 
outside the Western Hemisphere. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to make available to Euro- 
peans visiting the United States for the 
first time travel incentive stamps in a 
substantial amount, probably around 
$100, valid for payments to U.S. airlines, 
railroads, buslines, car rental companies, 
and hotels and motels. 

Since the stamps would represent a 
substantial part of the average expendi- 
ture by European tourists here—around 
$500—they could attract at least an ad- 
ditional 500,000 visitors from Europe in 
1968. With some 40 million Western Eu- 
ropeans sufficiently affluent to make 
travel plans each year, it is ludicrous 
that America the beautiful currently 
attracts only 600,000 to 700,000 Euro- 
pean travelers a year. Moreover, a large 
percentage of these present European 
visitors stay with relatives when here, 
and thus, welcome though they are, do 
not contribute very much to our balance 
of payments. 

THE STAGE IS SET 

A travel-stamp plan, properly and 
promptly promoted and advertised, 
should have every chance of success. The 
U.S. Travel Service, set up in 1961, is now 
a going institution, ready to capitalize on 
a travel-stamp plan. It has established 
large and successful offices in the key 
places of Western Europe—London, 
Paris, Rome, Frankfurt, Amsterdam, and 
Stockholm. It has successfully promoted 
package tours to the United States; the 
“visit U.S. homes” and the “visit U.S. 
industries” programs; and a whole series 
of materials and services designed to help 
the European visitor to the United States 
have a pleasant stay. 

As the President has said, 1968 is the 
year in which we must achieve dramatic 
improvement in our balance of pay- 
ments. Improving our tourism account 
offers the quickest and easiest path. But 
in order to have an impact on the up- 
coming 1968 travel season, the proposed 
program needs to be started now and 
carried out vigorously. 

The proposal contained in H.R. 14607 
provides an expansionist and construc- 
tive way of improving our balance of pay- 
ments, as opposed to the proposed re- 
strictionist head tax on American travel- 
ers outside the Western Hemisphere. 
Provision of incentives for Europeans to 
visit the United States could yield at least 
as much improvement in our balance of 
payments as the head tax on Americans. 

THE ASTA LETTER 


The American travel industry—trans- 
portation, hotels, and other travel- 
oriented businesses—meeting under the 
sponsorship of the American Society of 
Travel Agents in New York on Tuesday, 
January 9, endorsed the travel-incentive- 
stamp proposal, and has recommended 
its adoption to the administration. 

I include at this point the text of 
ASTA’s January 10 letter of recom- 
mendations to Ambassador Robert M. 
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McKinney, Chairman of the Industry- 
Government Special Task Force on 
Tourism: 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF TRAVEL AGENTS, INC., 
January 10, 1968. 
Ambassador ROBERT M. MCKINNEY, 
Chairman, Industry-Government Special 
Task Force on Tourism, U.S. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR AMBASSADOR MCKINNEY: The Ameri- 
can Society of Travel Agents, Inc, (ASTA) is 
very pleased to have the opportunity to re- 
spond to your invitation to suggest construc- 
tive steps for increasing travel and tourism 
to and within the United States, as an alter- 
native to restrictions on the right of U.S. 
citizens to travel freely abroad. It is ASTA's 
view that some of the suggestions which are 
included in this letter will provide the basis 
for initiating a more vigorous program by the 
industry of travel and tourism, thus sub- 
stantially reducing the so-called “travel gap” 
portion of our nation’s balance of payments 
deficit. 

The recommendations which we submit 
herewith are based upon an industry-wide 
conference at which I presided, held in New 
York City on Tuesday, January 9, 1968, which 
included officials of air carriers, steamship 
lines, hotels, tour operators, travel agents and 
the travel press, among others, all United 
States corporations. 

The meeting was called to seek practical 
solutions through which we could assist the 
Administration in correcting the existing 
travel deficit without resorting to restrictive 
discriminatory or punitive measures. 

On the basis of the meeting convened by 
ASTA on January 9, 1968, and other discus- 
sions held by ASTA officials, we would like to 
outline the following specific proposals as 
effective measures to accomplish our com- 
mon objective: 

1. In order to provide a more effective 
promotional campaign to induce overseas 
visitors to the United States, the industry 
representatives unanimously urged that suf- 
ficient funds be appropriated to enable the 
U.S. Travel Service to function productively. 
The present appropriation of $3,000,000 
is altogether inadequate in relation to the 
job that is urgently needed to be done and 
the amount appropriated by other countries 
in promoting travel and tourism from the 
United States. 

2. We urge that the airlines and the In- 
ternational Air Transport Association to- 
gether with the proper government agencies 
establish a substantially expanded concept 
of reduced directional fares which will en- 
courage overseas travel to the United States. 

3. We strongly urged that the Administra- 
tion and the Congress give prompt and posi- 
tive consideration to the proposal of Con- 

n Henry Reuss to establish a system 
of incentive travel stamps to reduce the cost 
of visits to the United States from our friends 
overseas and to encourage such visits 
through the cooperation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the travel industry. This pro- 
posal which was initially made to your com- 
mittee by a memorandum of December 22, 
1967, has been refined somewhat to assure 
that it is designed to attract first-time visi- 
tors to the United States and that it ob- 
tains the necessary government/private co- 
operation to make the program feasible and 
successful. We urge that this proposal, if 
proved administratively feasible, be adopted 
and implemented. 

4. The industry conference urgently rec- 
ommends that the U.S. government explore 
and establish machinery to assure the utili- 
zation of its counterpart fund reserves, now 
exceeding $3 billion so that such inert funds 
may be converted for use by travelers, tour- 
ists and industry to offset the dollar outflow. 
In order to become most effective in con- 
serving dollars, we recommend that a meth- 
od be established so that these counterpart 
funds may be exchanged for the purpose of 
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their conversion to the currency of other 
countries, 

5. The industry pledges its support, and, 
where necessary, solicits the cooperation of 
government to bring about a greatly intensi- 
fied program of familiarization trips to the 
United States by foreign travel agents who 
are the prime generators of travel and tour- 
ism 


In addition to the foregoing recommenda- 
tions which were agreed upon by the partici- 
pants in the conference, ASTA advised those 
present that it was undertaking the follow- 
ing programs in order to promote travel to 
and within the United States: 

1. Mobilization of its more than 800 over- 
seas travel agency members in a concerted 
campaign to promote travel to the United 
States from their countries. 

2. Utilization of the _ travel-generating 
energy of the thousands of overseas travel 
agencies represented in the Universal Federa- 
tion of Travel Agents Association of which 
ASTA is a founding member to promote travel 
to the United States. 

8. Implementation of a program enlisting 
the assistance of many foreign-born United 
States travel agents in cooperation with 
carriers and the U.S. Travel Service in creat- 
ing enthusiasm for Visit U.S.A. ASTA will 
urge that their frequent visits to their home- 
lands be used for the purpose of addressing 
travel industry meetings and seminars in 
order to promote interest in travel to the 
United States. 

4. Since the lack of adequate reception fa- 
cilities in the United States has constituted 
a deterrent to foreign visitors and caused ad- 
verse comments and retarded the flow of 
tourist traffic, ASTA, through its local chap- 
ters will recruit foreign language students to 
provide interpreting services for non-group 
visitors to the United States on a voluntary 
basis, 

5. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be urged to review its current proce- 
dures for processing applications for motor 
bus broker authority by U.S. travel agents 
and efforts should be made promptly to 
evaluate and, where appropriate, grant such 
operating authority thus filling an existing 
demand for domestic moter bus tours. 

6. Prompt consideration should be given to 
extending tax incentives for U.S. tour promot- 
ers to invest additional funds in the devel- 
opment and promotion of tour programs de- 
signed to encourage European and other 
foreigners to travel to the United States. 

7. ASTA specifically directs the attention 
of your committee and the Administration 
to the fact that it has long pointed to the 
disparity between the earning incentives 
which travel agents are offered to sell inter- 
national travel and those in effect domesti- 
cally. As a result of an unrealistic schedule 
of commissions for travel within the United 
States, travel agencies have been under a dis- 
ability which makes promotion of domestic 
tourism unprofitable. Indeed, many travel 
agencies are required to subsidize their sale 
of domestic tourism from their earnings on 
international sales. If travel agency earnings 
on domestic travel were at least to equal 
the incentives on international travel, a tre- 
mendous sales pool of some 6,000 travel agen- 
cies generating and influencing over $3 bil- 
lion per year of tourist expenditures would 
automatically be focused upon greater pro- 
motion of domestic tourism. 

8. The domestic airlines and the Air Traf- 
fic Conference should relax and up-date the 
requirements which must be met to qualify 
domestic air tours which are sold through 
travel agents. 

In addition to the foregoing proposals, 
there are other constructive suggestions 
which we believe could eyolve from further 
discussions between ASTA and others in the 
travel and tourism industry and your com- 
mittee. ASTA pledges its support to all ef- 
forts by the government and private indus- 
try promptly to undertake programs designed 
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to stimulate tourism to and within the 
United States thus making it unn 

to adopt restrictive proposals to inhibit the 
right of U.S. citizens to travel abroad. 

We will be happy to discuss in detail the 
above proposals as well as all other aspects 
of this program which is of such major im- 
portance to our industry and our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. WEST, 
Vice President. 
HOW THE PLAN WOULD WORK 


Under the proposal, the cost of the 
$100 worth of travel stamps—or what- 
ever exact amount was agreed on—would 
be shared 50-50 by the U.S. Government 
and the American travel industry. A Eu- 
ropean visitor would use his travel 
stamps to help defray his transportation 
and hotel bills, and the participating 
U.S. business would then turn in its 
stamps to the U.S. Treasury for up to a 
50-percent recoupment. 

There already are numerous U.S. 
travel concessions: the $99 unlimited 
travel in the United States for 30 days 
and $165 for 90 days, now offered by 
Greyhound Corp. and Trans-Continental 
Bus systems; the 21 days for $150 now 
offered by most of the country’s feeder 
airlines; the $95 for 7 days’ unlimited 
car rental, with a tank of gas, of Avis 
and National Car Rental; the 15-per- 
cent international discount of numerous 
passenger railroads; and various dis- 
counts offered by hotel-motel chains. I 
would anticipate that these carriers, 
hotels and motels, would be quite eager 
to participate in a 50-50 tourist stamp 
program, since their additional business 
would come over their break-even point 
and would represent little additional 
cost to them—the planes would fly any- 
way, the rental cars are sitting in the 
garage, the motel room lies empty. They 
should be encouraged, in addition, to 
continue their present concessions, in 
order to get more than their share of 
the overall new business that is attracted 
by the $100 travel incentive stamp. 

With industry ready to bear its share, 
I would hope that the U.S. Government 
at the highest level would quickly shift 
gears and substitute the tourist incentive 
stamp program for the head tax proposal. 
The Europeans, official and unofficial, I 
have talked to would unanimously ap- 
plaud such a change of policy. 

THE PLAN’S ADVANTAGES 


Here are some advantages of the tour- 
ist incentive stamp proposal: 

First. It would improve our balance of 
payments by at least $250 million—500,- 
000 additional European tourists to the 
United States, with an average expendi- 
ture of $500. This would help our balance 
of payments at least as much as would 
the difficult-to-administer head tax on 
Americans. To achieve the balance-of- 
payments savings from the head tax en- 
visaged by the administration, would re- 
quire eliminating one-half to two-thirds 
of U.S. travel to Europe. 

Second. It would not violate the tradi- 
tional American principle of freedom of 
travel. As President Johnson said, in 
noting 1967 as International Travel 
Year: 

I urge that we rededicate ourselves to the 


importance of promoting international good 
will through travel. 
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The U.S. Supreme Court has repeat- 
edly recognized the inherent right of 
freedom of travel. In a 1958 decision it 
said: 


Freedom of movement across frontiers in 
either direction, and inside frontiers as well, 
was a part of our heritage. Travel abroad 
may be as close to the heart of the individual 
as the choice of what he eats, or wears, or 
reads. Freedom of movement is basic in our 
scheme of values. 


The purpose of H.R. 14607 is to im- 
prove our balance of payments by ex- 
panding world travel, rather than by re- 
stricting it. 

Third. It would avoid risking retalia- 
tion and ill will by Europeans. As Morris 
D. Rosenberg pointed out in his article 
“Is Freedom of Travel a Taxing Propo- 
sition” in the Sunday, January 7, 1968, 
Washington Post, a head tax or other 
drastic U.S. restriction on U.S. tourism 
to Europe is likely to bring about retalia- 
tion by European governments and pri- 
vate persons which could cause us to lose 
even the little benefit for our balance of 
payments which we now get from Euro- 
pean tourism to the United States cur- 
rently running at 600,000 to 700,000 visi- 
tors annually. The proposed tourist in- 
centive stamp envisaged in the bill could 
not possibly be offensive to Europeans. 
It violates no commitments in the 
GATT, or anywhere else. Indeed, it 
closely resembles the “Eurail Pass” by 
which European countries grant sub- 
stantial rail discounts on their govern- 
ment-owned railroads to Western Hemi- 
sphere tourists to Europe. 

Fourth. It would place no net burden 
on the Federal budget. The initial U.S. 
budgetary cost of the proposal would be 
around $40 million—$25 million for the 
500,000 additional tourists to be at- 
tracted by the travel stamps, and ap- 
proximately $15 million for those 300,000 
first-time visitors to the United States 
among the Europeans who, based on 
past trends, would have visited the 
United States in 1968 in any event. But 
the net U.S. budgetary cost will be zero, 
because the $250 million to be spent 
here by the additional European tour- 
ists, with the normal multiplier factor, 
will cause an increase of some $750 mil- 
lion in our gross national product. The 
$75 million of increased revenues from 
this enlarged GNP would more than off- 
set the roughly $40 million cost of the 
subsidy. 

The idea of domestic budgetary ex- 
penditures to improve our balance of 
payments has ample precedent. We have 
been spending $3 million a year, for ex- 
ample, on the U.S, travel service. Our 
Export-Import Bank is another example. 
Still another is the controversial super- 
sonic transport plane, for which we are 
currently spending several billions do- 
mestically in the hope it will have a bal- 
ance-of-payments payoff after 1975. The 
President on January 1, 1968, called for 
spending $200 million to promote U.S. 
exports in the future. The advantage of 
the proposed travel incentive stamp is 
that its payoff is immediate, and in a 
year when the eyes of the financial world 
are on us. 

Fifth. It would improve business and 
reduce hard-core joblessness, without 
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causing inflationary pressures. The $250- 
million infusion of European travel 
spending into the American economy will 
fall, not upon overtaxed U.S. resources, 
but upon the transportation, hotel, and 
restaurant industry, all of which pres- 
ently have much underused capacity. In- 
deed, the proposal would provide jobs, 
particularly in transportation, hotels 
and restaurants, for unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers who are now the most 
difficult part of our unemployed man- 
power problem. 

The text of the bill follows: 

H.R. 14607 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled, That the International 
Travel Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2121-2126) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec, 8. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed promptly to institute a pro- 
gram, designed to achieve an immediate im- 
provement in the United States balance of 
payments, to induce more travel by resi- 
dents of Europe to the United States by 
securing agreements from such United 
States travel-oriented businesses as airlines, 
railroads, bus lines, car rental companies, 
and hotels-motels, to participate in a joint 
government-private tourist incentive travel 
stamp program under which European resi- 
dents visiting the United States for the first 
time will be issued travel stamps which may 
be used by them to purchase services from 
any of such participating businesses. Par- 
ticipating businesses may have travel stamps 
which are issued and used under the pro- 
gram redeemed, as provided in this section, 
by the Treasury of the United States. 

“(b) Businesses participating in the travel 
stamp program under this section shall ac- 
cept travel stamps at their face value in 
payment for services rendered. 

“(c) The Secretary shall issue such regu- 
lations as he deems necessary and appro- 
priate for the effective and efficient admin- 
istration of this section, including regula- 
tions which shall specify— 

“(1) the design of travel stamps and the 
cash denominations in which issued, 

“(2) the number and total cash value of 
stamps which may be issued to each Euro- 
pean resident applying for such stamps, 

“(3) the percent amount of the face value 
of each stamp, not to exceed 50 percent, at 
which such stamps accepted by participating 
businesses will be redeemed by the Treasury 
of the United States and, after consultation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, any re- 
quirements with respect to the redemption of 
such stamps that are considered to be neces- 
sary to protect the interests of the United 
States, 

4) requirements for participation in the 
program by United States travel-oriented 
businesses, including those services which are 
covered, and 

(5) that, as a condition of participating 
in the program, a business may not accept 
travel stamps from a visiting European resi- 
dent in payment for more than 20 percent 
of the price charged for the services rendered 
by such business to such resident. 

„d) The Secretary shall, with the coopera- 
tion of the Secretary of State, take such 
steps as are necessary to clear the operation 
of the travel stamp program with the foreign 
governments affected. The Secretary of State 
shall make the facilities and services of the 
Department of State in Europe available for 
use in administering the program. 

“(e) The Secretary shall promote, advertise, 
and administer the travel incentive program 
so as to achieve maximum immediate impact 
with particular reference to the beginning of 
the 1968 travel season in May 1968.” 
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Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the first section of this Act, 
there are authorized to be appropriated not 
to exceed $25,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and not to exceed $20,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969. 

Src, 3. Section 6 of the International Travel 
Act of 1961 is amended by inserting “except 
for the provisions of section 8 thereof,” imme- 
diately after Act,“. 

Sec. 4. This Act may be cited as the “Travel 
Incentive Act of 1968”. 


THE COPPER STRIKE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. OLSEN] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, in Montana 
and in the mining States of the West, 
in the copper fabricating centers of the 
Middle West and the eastern seaboard, 
more than 50,000 families are in terrible 
economic distress by reason of the cop- 
per strike that has continued for more 
than 6 months. The situation is a total 
collapse of collective bargaining. 

As I view it, the copper companies 
absolutely insist that there will only be 
collective bargaining on a local basis. 
For instance, the Anaconda Co. will bar- 
gain only at the local level of Butte, 
Anaconda, and Great Falls cities, and 
then separately for other communities 
involved with the company. 

On the other hand, the United Steel 
Workers insist that they will only bar- 
gain with the Anaconda Co. on a com- 
panywide basis. 

Thus there is a tremendous impasse. 

Mr. Speaker, children are going with- 
out shoes or clothing of sufficient pro- 
tection against the extreme weather of 
the copper mining regions. Even Ari- 
zona, as well as Montana and Michigan, 
the Middle West fabricators, and the 
eastern seaboard, are seeing families of 
the copper industry in want. 

Mr. Speaker, today I wrote a letter to 
the President and I emphasized some 
other factors in addition to the tre- 
mendous human factor. 

I told the President that importation 
of copper which is resulting from this 
dispute is contributing to our balance- 
of-payments deficit of more than $1 bil- 
lion a year. In 1965 refined copper was 
imported at a rate of 2,500 tons a week. 
Last month imports had risen to 15,000 
tons a week. This amounts to a drain 
of $20,000,000 each week on our Nation's 
economy. 

I have reported to the President fre- 
quently in recent weeks on the sharp 
rise in copper imports which is damag- 
ing to workers and domestic industry. 

I told him that I hoped that action 
will be taken to halt the tremendous vol- 
ume of copper imports now flooding the 
Nation. 

I urged the President that the prestige 
of the office of the Presidency be imple- 
mented—by appointing at least four 
boards of inquiry with instructions to 
encourage negotiations and report to his 
office on the strike’s status and the possi- 
bility and methods of settlement. I ad- 
vised the President that there should be 
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at least four boards of inquiry, one for 
each companywide problem. I believe the 
unions are asking for companywide bar- 
gaining rather than industrywide bar- 
gaining. I think everyone would be bene- 
fited by a companywide inquiry into the 
activities of each company which is inte- 
grated from “mine to the producer.” The 
relationship between the integrated com- 
panies and their employees is a primary 
problem. 

Mr. Speaker, by order heretofore 
granted, I append to this statement, tele- 
grams and communications received 
only today from Montana on this vital 
subject: 

BUTTE, MONT. 
January 13, 1968. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Situation going from bad to worse. Copper 
strike hurting all of the Nation. Please exert 
all efforts towards ending this strike, 

A. A. LONGFELLOW, 

ANACONDA, MONT. 

BUTTE, MONT., 
January 13, 1968. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Situation going from bad to worse. Copper 
strike hurting all of the Nation. Please exert 
all efforts towards ending this strike, 

J. M. THOMPSON, Jr., 

ANACONDA, MONT. 

BUTTE, MONT., 
January 13, 1968. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Save Montana from financial crisis. Use 
your infiuence for equitable copper strike 
agreement. 

JOSEPH TUFFNER. 

ANACONDA, MONT. 

BUTTE, MONT., 
January 13, 1968. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Save Montana from financial crisis. Use 
your influence for equitable copper strike 
agreement. 


ANACONDA, MONT. 

BUTTE, MONT., January 12, 1968. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Is the Great Society working to eliminate 
poverty when thousands of people are unem- 
ployed and a nationwide copper strike is al- 
lowed to last indefinitely without any ac- 
tions from Washington? Please do all in your 
power to correct this situation. People are 
leaving Montana and seeking jobs elsewhere. 
Many of those remaining are hungry and ill 
clothed. 


VERNON DIRE. 


HARRINGTON’S CAFE, 
BILL HARRINGTON. 


Burte, Mont., January 12, 1968. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please help save Butte, Anaconda and 
Great Falls by doing all possible for copper 
strike settlement. 

CHARLES G. McCarruy. 

ANACONDA, MONT. 


BUTTE, Monr., January 12, 1968. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Saye Montana from financial crisis. Use 
your influence for equitable copper strike 


agreement. 
MRS. EDWARD MASSEY. 
ANACONDA, MONT. 
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BurTE, Monr., January 12, 1968. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please help save Butte, Anaconda and 
Great Falls by doing all possible for copper 
strike settlement. 

ROBERT KING. 

ANACONDA, MONT. 

BUTTE, MONT., January 12, 1968. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Each day of copper strike hurts Montana 
irreparably. This situation needs your imme- 
diate attention for the sake of all Montanans. 
Settlement must be fair and rapid. 

EDWARD SMITH. 

ANACONDA, MONT. 


BUTTE, MONT., January 12, 1968. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Each day of copper strike hurts Montana 
irreparably. This situation needs your imme- 
diate attention for the sake of all Montanans. 
Settlement must be fair and rapid. 

S. M. FITZGERALD. 

ANACONDA, MONT. 

BUTTE, MONT., 
January 12, 1968. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D. O., 

Is the Great Society working to eliminate 
poverty when thousands of people are unem- 
ployed and a nationwide copper strike is al- 
lowed to last indefinitely without any action 
from Washington? 

Please do all in your power to correct this 
situation. People are leaving Montana and 
seeking jobs elsewhere. Many of those re- 
maining are hungry and ill clothed. 

U. & I. CLUB, 
ED HORGAN. 


BUTTE, MONT., 
January 12, 1968. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Is the Great Society working to eliminate 
poverty when thousands of people are unem- 
ployed and & nationwide copper strike is 
allowed to last indefinitely without any ac- 
tions from Washington? Please do all in your 
power to correct this situation. People are 
leaving Montana and seeking jobs elsewhere. 
Many of those remaining are hungry and ill 
clothed. 

HUNTERS NOVELTY SHOP, 
CHARLOTTE KILROY. 
BUTTE, MONT., 
January 12, 1968. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Situation going from bad to worse. Copper 
strike hurting all of the Nation. Please exert 
all efforts towards ending this strike. 

WILLIAM J, BEAUSOLEIL, 
ANACONDA, MONT. 
BUTTE, MONT., 
January 13, 1968. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Each day of copper strike hurts Montana 
irreparably. This situation needs your imme- 
diate attention for the sake of all Montanans. 
Settlement must be fair and rapid. 

M. JACOBSON. 

ANACONDA, MONT. 

BUTTE, MONT., 
January 11, 1968. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of my forty five employees and 
myself I wish to urge the immediate settle- 
ment of the copper strike. 

Sincerely, 
Grecory SALLESE, 
Manager, Albertsons Food Center. 
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BUTTE, MONT., 
January 12, 1968. 
Congressman ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please do ev in your power to- 

wards settlement of copper strike, 
GOLES GROCERY. 
JOHN GOLES. 
BUTTE, MONT., 
January 12, 1968. 
Con, man ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Why don’t you stop playing politics with 
big business and unions and play a little 
politics for the people who had faith in you 
and put you in office. Don’t tell us that your 
hands are tied because we are tired of hear- 
ing that. We also feel that the Taft-Hartley 
is a change so why not make use of it before 
we all go broke and have to sell big business. 

Maran: 


BUTTE, MONT., 
January 11, 1968. 
Congressman ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Old House Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strike of this duration is disasterous to 
business all over State. Will force many of us 
out of business. Please do something. 

ELLIS OFFICE SUPPLY. 
ELLIS CUNLIFFE. 
BUTTE, Monr., 
January 11, 1968. 
Congressman ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Old House Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your efforts to get copper strike in Mon- 
tana settled would be a big help to all con- 
cerned. 

Pay N Take IT Marke’, 
WILLIAM PECK, 


BUTTE, MONT., 
January 11, 1968. 
Congressman ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Old House Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Your efforts to get copper strike in Mon- 
tana settled would be a big help to all con- 


cerned. 
THE BOARD OF TRADE, 
JACK CORCORAN, 
CHARLES BUGNI. 


BUTTE, MONT., 
January 11, 1968. 
Rep. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Everyone in Butte is feeling ill effects from 
the strike. We at the main public market 
urge you to use any and all facilities avail- 
able through your office for immediate action 
towards settlements. 

JOHN A. ORIZOTTI. 
DAN PIAZZOLA, 


BUTTE, MONT., 
January 11, 1968. 
Congressman ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Old House Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
All of Montana suffering from copper 
strike. Don’t let Montana go down the drain. 
ADOLPH BUGNI SHANTY BAR. 


BUTTE, MONT., 
January 11, 1968. 
Congressman ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Please use your influence immediately for 
just and fair rapid settlement of copper 
strike. Butte, Anaconda, Great Falls are 
poverty stricken and going bankrupt. U.S. 
balance of payment all out go for copper. 

Jim Des ROSIER PRESCRIPTION 
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BUTTE, MONT., 
January 11, 1968. 
Congressman ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Old House Building, Washington, D.C.: 

All of Montana suffering from copper strike, 

Don’t let Montana go down the drain. 
DELUXE Bar, 
Tony TUBORC. 
STEVE KASUN. 
BUTTE, MONT., 
January 11, 1968. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Stn: Please do all in your power to 
bring about negotiations in our copper strike. 
All Montana is affected but Butte and its 
people are in trouble. Businesses are being 
forced to close. Thank you. 

CIVIC CENTER GROCERY, 
GLADYS GILNETT. 
GREAT FALLS PAPER CO., 
Great Falls, Mont., January 9, 1968. 
Hon, MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Hon. James F. BATTIN, 
Washington, D.C. 
Good morning Montana Congressional dele- 
gation: 

Returning Saturday morning, January 6th, 
with Governor Tim Babcock from Edmon- 
ton ... we sat facing each other and among 
other discussed what the Governor 
might do or could do to help bring to the 
bargaining tables all parties concerned... . 
We the innocent bystanders are not directly 
involved in this strike . .. such as our own 
company ... who are feeling the effects of 
this prolonged, disastrous strike. Enclosed a 
marked copy of an open letter by Jack New- 
man, president, Louis S. Cohn Co., Butte, 
that speaks for itself. .. Perhaps this may 
ald your thinking as we are fully aware that 
you realize the depth of this problem. 

Let's get to the secret ballot box. 

Sincerely, 
JIM FLAHERTY. 


An open letter to: The Montana Joint Bar- 
gaining Committee, the Anaconda Co., 
the American Smelting & Refining Co., 
the Montana congressional delegation. 

We are caught in the middle! 

We see human suffering in the affluent 
society. 

We see the balance of payments problem 
further complicated by domestic purchases 
of foreign copper, 

We see a fiscal crisis in the state of Mon- 
tana’s future that will affect every commu- 
nity in the State. 

We see home property values dropping. 

We see our customers sustaining operating 
losses. 

We see multi-million dollar investments 
made by our customers, large and small, de- 
preciating. 

Collective bargaining is not taking place! 

The public interest is not being looked 
after! 

We urge use of such legislation as exists 
to implement arbitration or emi en- 
actment of new legislation designed to avoid 
industry-labor impasses of this duration. 

We make this urgent appeal on behalf of 
our 2000 retail customers in Montana and 
for all Montana retailers caught in this 


squeeze. 
Louis S. COHN Co. 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 15, 1968. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As you know, the 
copper strike is now in its seventh month 
and there does not appear to be any sign of 
a settlement. 
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I believe the most serious consideration at 
the present time is the devastating effect this 
dispute is having on some 50,000 copper fami- 
lies now feeling the impact of this labor 
dispute. The recent cold wave did much to 
dramatize the severity of the current situa- 
tion, As you know, Mr. President, every state 
affected by the strike has been plagued by 
a sub-zero cold-wave in the last few weeks. 
My state of Montana has been particularly 
hard-hit. 

I have learned of instances where children 
were forced to remain out of school because 
their families were unable to afford heavy 
clothing to protect against the intense cold 
weather. 

The human factor is the most important 
aspect of this situation, Mr. President, but 
there are other factors which cry out for 
an early solution—all of them of national 
concern. 

I’m certain you are aware of the harm the 
current strike is having on our balance of 
payments deficit. Importation of copper 
which results from the strike contributes to 
the balance of payments deficits by more 
than a billion dollars a year. In 1965, refined 
copper was imported at a rate of 2,500 tons 
a week. Last month imports had risen to 
15,000 tons a week and this amounts to a 
drain of $20 million a week on our nation’s 
economy. 

I respectfully urge that you use the pres- 
tige of your office to bring an end to the 
harmful importation of copper products for 
not only is it contributing to the balance of 
payments but it is also contributing to the 
length of the strike. Further, I again urge the 
appointment of at least four boards of in- 
quiry with the roles of encouraging negotia- 
tions and reporting to you on the status of 
the strike situation, 

I believe there should be at least four 
boards of inquiry—one for each company- 
wide problem. The unions are asking for com- 
pany-wide bargaining, not industry-wide 
bargaining. Everyone would be benefited by 
a company-wide inquiry into the activities 
of each company which is integrated from 
the mine to the producer. The relationship 
between the integrated companies and their 
employees is a primary consideration in this 
dispute. 

The best interest of the Nation, the indus- 
tries involved and the workers and their 
families will be best served by an early end 
to this dispute. I respectfully request your 
assistance in seeking a solution. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARNOLD OLSEN. 


REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
16TH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 
ON THE FIRST SESSION OF THE 
90TH CONGRESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to report to the people of 
the 16th District of Michigan on my 
stewardship during the first session of 
the 90th Congress. 

The record established by the 90th 
Congress, while not up to that of the 
great 89th Congress, is encouraging. Over 
40 major administration proposals were 
approved. Unfortunately, some of these 
proposals were watered down and a num- 
ber of the programs were insufficiently 
funded. 
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When Congress convened last January, 
there were 47 fewer Democrats in the 
House of Representatives than we had 
in the 89th Congress. This group had a 
75-percent favorable voting record on 
administration proposals. 

In view of this significant loss in sup- 
port it is understandable that we were 
por able to accomplish all of our objec- 

ves. 

Certainly, during 1967 the Congress 
demonstrated that the American people 
can meet their commitments both at 
home and abroad. 

We adequately provided for our na- 
tional defense and also made consider- 
able progress in solving the many do- 
mestic problems which beset our coun- 
try. I supported a majority of the budget 
cuts of about $8.3 billion made by thè 
Congress, but opposed those which cut 
too deeply into essential programs. 

For my part, I was kept exceedingly 
busy by the increasingly heavy volume 
of my legislative duties. 

I continued my service on the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, and the Select Committee on 
Small Business, 

As a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, I took 
a vigorous role in seeking a solution to 
the railroad labor-management impasse, 
thus helping to avoid the dire economic 
consequences of a long, nationwide rail- 
road strike. I also took a most active part 
in the committee’s consideration of leg- 
islation aimed at reducing air pollution, 
improving health care, encouraging the 
growth of educational broadcasting, and 
protecting consumers from excessive 
charges and unsafe merchandise. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation, I 
succeeded in having enacted into law my 
bill to extend for an additional 8 years 
the highly important waterfowl wetlands 
acquisition program. Under this pro- 
gram, the migratory bird fund will re- 
ceive advances against receipts from the 
sale of duck stamps to acquire wetlands 
to be preserved for migratory waterfowl, 
and for appropriate recreational use. 

My subcommittee also completed work 
on my bill, H.R. 25, to protect and pre- 
serve the Nation’s shoreline areas. I plan 
to bring this legislation before the House 
early this year and am confident it will 
be enacted. 

As chairman of the Small Business 
Subcommittee on Regulatory Agencies, I 
conducted extensive hearings into ques- 
tionable pricing practices of some drug 
manufacturing firms, and on the relia- 
bility of certain industrial standards. The 
latter are particularly important for the 
protection of consumers and small busi- 
nessmen from unfair standards and 
shoddy and unsafe materials. Addi- 
tionally, I actively pressed the Federal 
Communications Commission to allocate 
sufficient radio spectrum to meet the 
communications needs of small busi- 
nesses and afford our police forces 
throughout the country the communica- 
tions systems they need to protect our 
people from riots and mob action. 

I authored and introduced many pieces 
of meaningful legislation, a number of 
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which were enacted into law. Among the 
bills which I sponsored are the following: 

H.R. 10, to amend the Clean Air Act 
to establish strong Federal emission 
standards and the means of enforcing 
such standards. Similar legislation en- 
acted into law; 

H.R. 25, to preserve, protect, develop, 
restore, and make accessible estuarine 
areas of the Nation which are valuable 
for sport and commercial fishing, wild- 
life conservation, recreation, and scenic 
beauty. Approved by the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee; 

H.R. 26, to provide medicare coverage 
for the cost of prescription drugs; 

H.R. 480, to extend for 8 years the pro- 
gram for the acquisition of wetlands for 
conservation of migratory waterfowl. 
Enacted into law; 

H.R. 484, 485, and 486, to control and 
prevent various types of pollution on nav- 
igable waters; 

H.R. 487, 488, and 495, to regulate use 
of insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, 
and pesticides; 

H.R. 491, to prohibit travel or use of 
interstate commerce with intent to incite 
a riot or other violent civil disturbance. 
Similar legislation passed House; 

H.R. 493, to establish a national scenic 
rivers system. Similar legislation passed 
Senate; 


te; 

H.R. 496, the proposed Interstate Land 
Sales Full Disclosure Act; 

H.R. 1983 through H.R. 1989, H.R. 3290, 
and H.R. 11263. These measures would 
liberalize social security disability cover- 
age, require prescription drugs provided 
under Federal programs to be prescribed 
on the basis of their generic names, re- 
duce certain social security age require- 
ments, improve benefits for wives and 
widows, exempt social security payments 
from taxation, provide medicare cover- 
age for the disabled, and remove inequi- 
ties under social security which now exist 
for working wives and widows. Some of 
these provisions were enacted into law 
in i ge Security Act Amendments 
of 1967; 

H.R. 2855, to establish a Redwood Na- 
tional Park; 

H.R. 3753, to consolidate all water 
quality and pollution control functions 
into one agency; 

H.R. 4462, to provide a system for the 
portability of private pension rights; 

House Concurrent Resolution 139, 
to encourage establishment of a United 
Nations Peacekeeping Force. Enacted 
into law; 

H.R. 5258, to extend the veterans’ edu- 
cational assistance program. Similar leg- 
islation enacted into law; 

H.R: 6113, to create a Motor Vehicle 
Insurance Guaranty Corporation; 

H.R. 6114, to extend to additional prod- 
ucts the protection provided by the 
Flammable Fabrics Act. Enacted into 
law; 

House Joint Resolution 357, to estab- 
lish a Product Safety Commission. Such 
Commission was established; 

H.R. 6138, to protect endangered 
species of fish and wildlife. Approved by 
the Subcommittee on Fisheries and 
Wildlife Conservation; 

H.R. 6703 and 6704, to enable hospitals 
to more easily establish joint ventures so 
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as to reduce costs. I had this almost en- 
tirely accomplished administratively; 

H.R. 7450, H.R. 7466, H.R. 7467, to 
provide proper controls over the misuse 
of firearms and destructive devices; 

H.R. 7796, to establish a Council on 
Environmental Quality to make recom- 
mendations to prevent misuse and de- 
struction of the Nation’s environment; 

H.R. 9511, to protect investors by im- 
proved regulation of investment com- 
pany activities; 

H.R. 10481, to establish rules and reg- 
ulations to insure that television net- 
works are operated in the public interest; 

H.R. 11190 and 11191, to establish 
target range and firearms safety train- 
ing programs, and to earmark existing 
firearms excise tax receipts for such pur- 


poses; 

H.R, 11835, the proposed Riot Preven- 
tion and Control Act. Similar legislation 
passed House; 

H.R. 12039, to provide Federal assist- 
ance in urban riot and civil disturbance 


areas; 

H.R. 12054, to provide more stringent 
regulation of cigarette labeling and ad- 
vertising; 

H.R. 12435, to prohibit pay television 
programs; 

H.R. 12654, to establish a Federal Re- 
insurance Corporation to assure the 
availability of property insurance in 
urban areas, particularly in high risk 
areas; 

H.R. 12741, to provide a system of na- 
tional health insurance; 

House Concurrent Resolution 568, to 
provide uniform fire and police telephone 
numbers; 

House Concurrent Resolution 571, urg- 
ing that the facilities of the United Na- 
tions Security Council be used in an effort 
to bring peace in Southeast Asia; 

H.R. 13919, to provide for abatement of 
aircraft noise; 

H.R. 13953, to establish a program 
aimed at assuring the safety of natural 
gas pipelines; 

H.R. 14025, to close tax loopholes and 
bring greater equity to the Federal tax 
system; 

H.R. 14096, to establish penalties for 
the illegal use and sale of LSD; 

H.R. 14228, to expand the anadromous 
fish development program, particularly 
in the Great Lakes area; and 

H.R. 14548, to establish an Airport and 
Airways Trust Fund, financed out of a 
tax on aviation fuels, for the purpose of 
providing for improved development of 
public airports and to provide for a more 
effective air safety program. 

Following are some of the major legis- 
lative accomplishments of the first ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress: 

HEALTH 

The Partnership for Health Amend- 
ments of 1967 authorizing $589 million 
for fiscal years 1968-70 for grants to the 
States for comprehensive health plan- 
ning and services, including a $40 million 
authorization intended for rat control 
projects in fiscal years 1968-69. In addi- 
tion, this law initiates a new program of 
Federal licensing of clinical laboratories 
dealing in interstate commerce and 
establishes a program of grants for re- 
search and demonstration to develop 
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more efficient health services and facil- 
ities. This legislation also extends exist- 
ing law which authorizes grants to 
States for such health services as the 
State deems best. 

The Mental Retardation Amendments 
of 1967 providing a total of $281.8 million 
for fiscal years 1968 through 1970 for 
construction of teaching facilities and 
community centers; staffing; training 
teachers of the handicapped; and a new 
program training teachers in physical 
education and recreation for the handi- 
capped. 

The Air Quality Act of 1967, which I 
coauthored, authorizing $428.3 million 
for Federal air pollution control for fis- 
cal years 1968-70. On the opening day 
of the 90th Congress I introduced H.R. 
10, a stronger measure than that ap- 
proved by Congress. My bill would have 
provided stringent Federal controls over 
all forms of air pollution sources, includ- 
ing automotive vehicles. Unfortunately, 
despite my strong opposition, Congress 
provided for two sets of standards for 
automotive pollutants—one for Cali- 
fornia and another for the other 49 
States. I believe this procedure will result 
in costly duplication of administrative 
procedures and in less effective controls 
over automotive emissions. Among other 
things, the law authorizes the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
time of imminent and substantial danger 
to public health from air pollution to seek 
court injunctions as might be necessary 
to protect the public health against the 
continued emission of such pollutants. 
It also authorizes the Secretary to desig- 
nate air quality control regions through- 
out the country; to provide Federal fi- 
nancing for regional control commissions 
to be established by State Governors; 
and empowers him to enforce air quality 
standards in the control regions, if the 
regional commissions fail to enforce 
HEW guidelines for air purity. In addi- 
tion, it provides controls over fuel addi- 
tives, and Federal support to State agen- 
cies for developing uniform motor ve- 
hicle pollution control device inspection 
and emission testing programs. 

SENIOR CITIZENS 


The Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1967 providing for an across-the- 
board increase of at least 13 percent for 
all social security beneficiaries with an 
increase in minimum monthly benefits 
from $44 to $55. This is the largest in- 
crease in social security benefits in 32 
years, but I support even more substan- 
tial increases so that our retired citizens 
may be more fully assured of economic 
security. This measure also raises the 
earnings limitations for social security 
beneficiaries from $1,500 to $1,680 a year. 
It creates a 60-day, lifetime reserve of 
hospital benefits under medicare, but 
with the requirement that the patient 
pay $20 a day toward the cost of this ad- 
ditional hospitalization. It is estimated 
that increased benefits during the first 
full year of the new law will total $3.6 
billion. 

Legislation extending the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965 for 5 years, through 
fiscal year 1972, and authorizing $43.9 
million for research, demonstration, and 
training programs. 
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The Age Discrimination Act of 1967 
prohibits employers, employment agen- 
cies, and labor organizations from en- 
gaging in any discriminatory practice 
in hiring workers between the ages of 
40 and 65 because of age. The investiga- 
tion and enforcement of the provisions 
of the act are similar to those of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. This brings 
to a successful close the fight begun by 
me 6 years ago to protect our people from 
discrimination in employment because 
of age. 

CONSUMERS 

The Federal Meat Inspection Act 
amendments providing strong Federal 
standards for inspection of meat and 
meat products, and authorizing a pro- 
gram of Federal-State cooperation to 
bring State meat inspection systems to 
& level comparable to the Federal inspec- 
tion system. 

A measure strengthening the 1953 
Flammable Fabrics Act to cover all wear- 
ing apparel and interior furnishings 
made of fabric or related materials. It 
enables the Government to halt manu- 
facturers’ sales of goods not meeting 
standards set by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and for the first time, covers in- 
terior furnishings to provide protection 
against dangerous materials in drapes, 
bedding, blankets, upholstery, and other 
products. 

Legislation establishing a seven-mem- 
ber National Commission on Product 
Safety. The Commission will identify 
categories of household products pre- 
senting unreasonable hazard to consum- 
ers, study the effectiveness of existing 
State and Federal law in controlling such 
products, and report its findings and 
recommendations to Congress. 

EDUCATION 


The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act Amendments extending this 
act an additional 2 years and authorizing 
larger expenditures than before. In my 
view, the programs of this act offer the 
most effective means for overcoming the 
serious problems facing many of our 
schools, particularly in urban areas. For 
this reason, I urged even broader action 
by the Congress. 

The Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act extending title V of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, including the 
Teacher Corps and a teacher fellowship 
program, and creating four new teacher- 
training programs effective in fiscal 1969. 

Legislation expanding the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act and authorizing $500 
million for fiscal 1969 and $600 million 
for fiscal 1970 for grants to States for 
basic vocational rehabilitation. More 
than 500,000 persons will be retained un- 
der this proposal. In addition, the act 
authorizes new programs—one, a pro- 
gram of grants for pilot projects to 
provide vocational rehabilitation for mi- 
grant workers; the other, to establish a 
new national center for deaf-blind 
youths and adults. 

The Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 
providing a 3-year extension of the 1960 
law authorizing Federal grants of $38 
million for construction of educational 
television broadcasting facilities, and 
broadening it to include grants for edu- 
cational radio broadcasting. This new 
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law provides for the establishment of a 
nonprofit nongovernmental corporation 
for public broadcasting to strengthen 
and improve educational radio and tele- 
vision by providing an independent 
source of funds to produce programs and 
operate and interconnect stations, and 
authorizes an appropriation of $9 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1968 to finance the 
activities of the corporation. 

Legislation extending for 1 year the 
period during which the Federal Govern- 
ment can finance the total cost of the 
interlibrary cooperation programs, State 
institutional library services, and library 
services to the physically handicapped. 
After June 30, 1968, the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay 50 percent of the program 
costs and State and local governments 
will be required to pay the remaining 50 
percent. 

POVERTY 

After a long and difficult legislative 
battle, the Democratic leadership suc- 
ceeded in gaining approval of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 
1967, the antipoverty program. This leg- 
islation continues the Economic Oppor- 
tunity program for 2 years through fiscal 
1969, and authorizes $1,980 million for 
fiscal 1968 and $2,181 million for fiscal 
1969. It contains a new provision requir- 
ing that after February 1, 1969, com- 
munity action programs shall, except 
under unusual circumstance, be carried 
on by local governments. It earmarks $25 
million for a program to feed the hungry, 
and authorizes a new program of day 
care centers to assist working mothers. 

Authorization of $200 million for fiscal 
1968 and $225 million for fiscal 1969 pro- 
viding for a 2-year extension of the food 
stamp program. This program was ini- 
tially approved on a pilot basis in 1961 
and established on a 3-year basis in 1964. 
It enables low-income families in both 
the urban slums and depressed rural 
areas to purchase Government subsi- 
dized stamps which increase their food 
buying power at grocery stores, and 
makes available to them something ap- 
proaching an adequate diet, with result- 
ing improvements to physical and men- 
tal health. I was one of the original 
sponsors of this very worthwhile legisla- 
tion and played a leading role in its 
enactment. 

The Appalachia Redevelopment Act 
Amendments of 1967 providing for the 
continued operation of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission, and authorizing 
appropriations of $715 million for the 4- 
year period ending June 30, 1971, for the 
highway program. It also authorizes $170 
million for the nonhighway program. 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


The Postal Revenue and Federal 
Salary Act of 1967 providing a first-step 
raise of 6 percent for 725,000 postal em- 
ployees and a 4.5-percent increase for 
1.3 million classified workers making 
various adjustments in postal rates. The 
act establishes a commission on execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial salaries, and 
makes it illegal for Federal officials to 
hire relatives. In addition, it provides for 
a second pay increase of 5 percent in 
July of 1968 for postal employees, and 
authorizes the President to give classi- 
fied employees adjustments in July of 
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1968 to close one-half of the differences 
between their salary levels and com- 
parable private enterprise salary levels. 
It further provides for a final phase ad- 
justment for July of 1969 for all Govern- 
ment employees to bring their salaries up 
to par with private enterprise salaries. 

A military pay bill providing for an 
increase of 4.5 percent in the regular 
compensation of servicemen, including 
basic pay, quarters, and subsistence al- 
lowance, and for automatic pay raises in 
the future that would correspond to 
salary increases for Federal civilian 
employees. 

VETERANS 

The Veterans’ Pension and Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1967 giving vet- 
erans and their dependents a cost-of- 
living increase in pension payments, pro- 
viding full wartime rates of compensa- 
tion for those injured in Vietnam, and 
pensions for those who became disabled, 
as well as higher educational allowances 
for veterans attending college under the 
cold war GI bill and a number of new 
training programs under the law. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Emergency Food for India Act ap- 
proving U.S. participation in a multi- 
lateral effort to develop a self-help ap- 
proach to the war on hunger, to assist 
India to achieve food self-sufficiency, and 
to help meet India’s critical food short- 
ages by providing agricultural commodi- 
ties and other resources needed for food 
procurement or production. 

The Inter-American Development 
Bank Act Amendments authorizing an 
additional U.S. contribution to the Bank 
of $900 million over a 3-year period. This 
is an integral part of the effort to assure 
success for the Alliance for Progress 
which was sponsored by President 
Kennedy. 

The Foreign Aid Authorization Act 
providing an authorization of $2,674,- 
614,000 for foreign economic aid and 
military assistance for fiscal 1968. 

Legislation extending the Peace Corps 
and authorizing an appropriation of 
$115.7 million for fiscal 1968. 

The Interest Equalization Tax Exten- 
sion Act of 1967 extending the interest 
equalization tax for 2 more years. This 
measure is aimed at relieving our serious 
balance-of-payments deficit by making 
it more expensive for foreigners to bor- 
row from U.S. sources. The new law also 
gives the President the authority to elim- 
inate the tax or set it at any level up to 
50 percent above the current amount of 
the levy. 

AID TO CITIES 

Legislation providing $10 million for 
the rent supplement program; $312 mil- 
lion to get the model cities program un- 
derway; $750 million for urban renewal; 
$165 million for water and sewer facil- 
ities under the community facility pro- 
gram; $175 million for the urban mass 
transit program; and continuance of the 
low-rent public housing program, in- 
cluding senior citizen housing. 

SMALL BUSINESS 

The Small Business Act amendments 
increasing the amount of loans, guar- 
antees, and any other obligations or 
commitments which may be outstanding 
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at any one time from the Small Business 
Loan and Investment Fund, and giving 
small business investment companies 
access to more SBA money, and increas- 
ing from 10 to 15 years the maturity for 
regular business loans made for con- 
struction of facilities. 
JUDICIARY 


Legislation establishing a Federal 
Judiciary Center to further the develop- 
ment and adoption of improved judicial 
administration of Federal courts. The 
center will study court operations, de- 
velop recommendations for the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, stimu- 
late and conduct training programs for 
judges and other judicial branch person- 
nel, and provide staff assistance to the 
Judicial Conference. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


The Saline Water Conversion Act au- 
thorizing additional appropriations for 
the saline water conversion program and 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct test bed facilities, and clari- 
fying existing provisions of law relating 
to the sequence of water conversion fa- 
cilities to be constructed by the Office of 
Saline Water. 

An act authorizing the Interior De- 
partment to participate in the construc- 
tion of a very large nuclear power and 
desalting plant in southern California, 
and providing authorization of $57.2 mil- 
lion as the Interior Department’s share 
of the $444.3 million project. The plant is 
to be built in cooperation with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California, 
and three California power companies. 
This project offers the prospect of the 
first large-scale application of nuclear 
energy to the desalting process, the first 
large combined power and desalting 
plant, and the production of an unprece- 
dented volume of commercially competi- 
tive desalted water. 


DEFENSE 


Legislation providing a $70 billion de- 
fense appropriation for fiscal 1968, the 
largest in our history, to keep our Nation 
secure at home and abroad. 

A measure providing a $12.2 billion 
supplemental appropriation supporting 
military operations in Vietnam through 
the end of fiscal 1967. 

Military construction funds legislation 
appropriating $2.093 billion for construc- 
tion at military installations and con- 
struction and maintenance of military 
family housing. 

The Military Selective Service Act of 
1967 extending the military draft 4 years 
and making its provisions more equitable. 

U.S, defense needs, as we all know, are 
immense and they have been magnified 
because of the requirements of our forces 
3 and elsewhere in Southeast 


The overwhelming majority of the 
Members of the House, both Democratic 
and Republican, supported the legislative 
moves designed to assure our country 
with an unequaled military defense abil- 
ity. Such strength is essential if we are 
to see an early end to the painful and 
costly conflict in Vietnam and convince 
the Communists that they cannot suc- 
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cessfully commit aggression upon weak 
and underdeveloped nations. 

Peace in Vietnam is the goal of all 
compassionate persons. I have done 
everything possible to contribute to the 
achievement of this goal and I shall con- 
tinue to follow this course. 

We will be confronted by other priority 
problems during the second session of 
the 90th Congress, and must act upon 
vital, unfinished matters, including the 
proposed tax surcharge and proposals 
for tax reform, truth-in-lending legisla- 
tion, and measures to overcome the grow- 
ing problem of crime. 

I want to assure the people of Michi- 
gan’s 16th Congressional District that I 
shall continue to strive in every possible 
way to provide effective legislative re- 
sponses to the pressing problems and 
needs which confront us. 

I hope my constituents will contact me 
at my Washington, D.C., office, at 2452 
Rayburn House Office Building, or at the 
office I maintain in Dearborn at 4917 
Schaefer Road, to express their views on 
matters of interest and concern to them, 
or to request my assistance on any prob- 
lem they may have with the Federal 
Government. Such communications will 
be given my utmost consideration. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
INEQUITIES FOR SERVICEMEN 
NEED CORRECTION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing two bills to ef- 
fect changes in the treatment awarded 
claims for unemployment compensation 
for ex-servicemen and Federal civilian 
employees. 

The first involves the difference in the 
treatment of payments for military ac- 
crued leave. Present law requires the 
mandatory postponement of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits for ex-serv- 
icemen during the equivalent length of 
time covered by military accrued leave. 
Federal civilian employees, however, are 
exempted from this requirement and are 
not barred by Federal law from receiv- 
ing unemployment compensation benefits 
for the period following the separation 
from employment to which payments of 
Federal civilian terminal leave were al- 
located. Their eligibility is governed by 
the applicable State unemployment com- 
pensation law in the State in which they 
apply for benefits. Most States disregard 
lump-sum annual leave payments. 

Many servicemen who serve 2 years 
on active duty often do not, or cannot, 
use all or even a major part of the 60 
days of leave time they are entitled to 
during their service. They get paid a 
lump sum instead. In the case of a pri- 
vate, first class, the lump-sum payment 
for 30 days’ accrued leave time would be 
$128.70, or a month’s pay, less taxes and 
social securi 
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If he is not able to locate employment 
immediately and seeks unemployment 
compensation, he will find that Federal 
law now requires him to wait out the 
30 days he was paid for as a private, first 
class. He is not eligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits until that period has run 
its course. 

My bill would amend the law to provide 
servicemen the same treatment for mili- 
tary accrued leave as that now provided 
Federal civilian employees. It is hard to 
understand how this situation developed 
in the law, but Congress should put an 
end to it, especially in view of the far 
lower pay scale of 2-year servicemen. 

This situation was first called to my at- 
tention by a constituent, Paul Crocker of 
Madison, Wis. 

The second bill would affect the meth- 
od used in assigning wages of Federal 
civilian employees and servicemen. At 
first, it would appear that existing law 
favors the serviceman. For unemploy- 
ment compensation for ex-servicemen 
Federal military wages are assigned to 
the State in which the ex-serviceman 
first establishes a claim for benefits fol- 
lowing his last separation from Federal 
service. On the other hand, Federal 
civilian wages are generally assigned to 
the State in which the worker had his last 
official station in Federal civilian employ- 
ment prior to filing his initial claim. 

The difference in wage assignment fre- 
quently complicates administration be- 
cause an ex-serviceman also may have 
worked as a civilian for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. For example, military person- 
nel may work off-duty hours in a post ex- 
change. This could result in assigning his 
Federal military wages to the State in 
which he filed a claim, and his Federal 
civilian wages to the State in which his 
last official station in Federal civilian em- 
ployment was located. 

The method of assigning Federal mili- 
tary wages is preferable to that in effect 
for the assignment of Federal civilian 
wages. Assigning wages to the State in 
which a claim is first established achieves 
substantially greater administrative sim- 
plicity. It makes it possible for an ex- 
serviceman to file a first claim in the 
State in which he wishes to seek work. 
His claim need not be processed through 
relatively cumbersome interstate benefit 
arrangements and the payments to which 
he may be entitled are made much more 
expeditiously. 

It seems clear to me that these two con- 
flicts in the law are inequitable to the 
serviceman and should be corrected. 

A technical description of these two 
bills follows: 

DIFFERENCE IN PROVISIONS OF TITLE XV oF 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY Act RELATING TO UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES AND Ex-SEervICEMEN 

METHODS OF HANDLING LUMP-SUM PAYMENTS 
FOR FEDERAL CIVILIAN TERMINAL LEAVE AND 
MILITARY ACCRUED LEAVE 
The first significant area of difference is 

in regard to the treatment of lump-sum pay- 

ments for Federal civilian terminal leave and 
military accrued leave. Originally, sections 

1505 and 1511(f), title XV, of the Social 

Security Act, provided equal treatment for 

both types of leave payments. The original 

requirement postponed both UCFE and UCX 
benefits for the period following the separa- 
tion from employment to which payments of 
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Federal civilian terminal leave or military 
accrued leave were allocated. 

Since Public Law 442, 86th Congress, ap- 
proved April 22, 1960, repealed section 1505 
of the Social Security Act, the provisions of 
the applicable State unemployment com- 
pensation law govern the effect of Federal 
civilian terminal leave on claims for UCFE 
benefits. However, section 1511(f) of title 
XV requires that section 1505, even though 
repealed with respect to payments of Fed- 
eral civilian terminal leave, shall continue 
to apply in connection with lump-sum pay- 
ments of military accrued leave. This results 
in mandatory postponement of UCX benefits 
during the period covered by military ac- 
crued leave. 

The repeal of subsection 1511(f), title 
XV, of the Social Security Act would permit 
the same treatment for military accrued 
leave as that accorded to terminal leave re- 
lated to Federal civilian service. 


METHODS OF ASSIGNING WAGES TO STATES 


Section 1504 of the Social Security Act re- 
quires that Federal civilian wages be general- 
ly assigned to the State in which the worker 
had his last official station in Federal civilian 
employment prior to filing his initial claim. 
Exceptions are made (1) when the individual 
worked in employment subject to the unem- 
ployment compensation law of the State in 
which he is living when he makes his initial 
application for USFE benefits, provided such 
State is not the State of his last official sta- 
tion, and (2) when his last official station 
was outside the 50 States or the District of 
Columbia. In such cases, his Federal civilian 
wages are assigned to the State in which he 
is living when he initiates a claim. For UCX 
purposes, Federal military wages are assigned 
to the State in which the ex-serviceman first 
establishes a claim for unemployment bene- 
fits following his last separation from Fed- 
eral military service. 

The difference in wage assignment fre- 
quently complicates administration because 
an ex-serviceman also may have worked as a 
civilian for the Federal Government, For ex- 
ample, military personnel may work off-duty 
hours in a Post Exchange. This could result 
in assigning his Federal military wages to the 
State in which he filed a claim, and his Fed- 
eral civilian wages to the States in which 
his last official station in Federal civilian 
employment was located. 

It is the Department of Labor’s position 
that the method of assigning Federal mili- 
tary wages is preferable to that in effect for 
the assignment of Federal civilian wages. 
Assigning wages to the State in which a claim 
is first established achieves substantially 
greater administrative simplicity. It makes it 
possible for an ex-serviceman to file a first 
claim in the State in which he wishes to 
seek work, His claim need not be processed 
through relatively cumbersome interstate 
benefit arrangements and the payments to 
which he may be entitled are made much 


more expeditiously. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON CONTINUES 
TO CLIMB IN THE POLLS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Howarp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, during 
the congressional recess period, the 
latest Gallup and Harris polls were re- 
leased and show President Johnson 
ahead of his potential Republican rivals 
this year. 
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The Gallup poll showed the President 
leading his closest rival, Richard Nixon, 
by 46 to 41 percent. In December, this 
lead was 47 to 43 percent—so the Presi- 
dent appears to be pulling away. 

The Harris poll shows the President 
leading Nixon by 50 to 41 percent; Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller by 41 to 37 percent; 
Governor Romney by 49 to 36 percent; 
and Governor Reagan by 51 to 37 
percent. 

The Harris poll declares: 

The results show Mr. Johnson riding a new 
crest of popularity that would make him 
the favorite if the election were held now. 


We Democrats can take heart with 
these results, for they clearly demon- 
strate that the American people will 
continue to support a President and a 
party that keeps its commitments at 
home and abroad. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp the results of the latest Gal- 
lup and Harris polls: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 7, 1968] 
THE GALLUP Poti: “Peace Party” VOTE Pur 
AT 9 MILLION 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N.J., January 6.—The decision 
of Sen. Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota to 
run against President Johnson as a “peace” 
candidate in the New Hampshire primary 
March 12 raises two important questions: 
What is the potential strength of an inde- 
pendent peace party?—and—What effect 
would such a party have on the support for 
other potential presidential candidates? 

To answer these questions a national “test 
election” was run, matching McCarthy 
against President Johnson, Richard Nixon 
(the top choice of both the Republican Party 
“pros” and the rank-and-file) and former 
Gov. George Wallace of Alabama, a probable 
third party states’ rights candidate in this 
year’s race. 

The result’s show the following: 

1. If a national election were held today 
with these four candidates, an independent 
peace party headed by McCarthy would draw 
the support of about 12 per cent of the 
voters. 

McCarthy has said that he does not intend 
to start an independent third party, but the 
results are nevertheless an indication of 
the popular support for such a movement. 
This figure of 12 per cent translates into ap- 
proximately 9 million voters, based on the 
vote turnout in the 1964 presidential elec- 
tion. 

2. An independent peace party would hurt 
both the Republican and Democratic Parties 
about equally in a contest that includes 
George Wallace. 

3. Wallace’s strength is not materially af- 
fected with the entry of a peace party candi- 
date. He continues to get about the same 
proportion of the national vote as in earlier 
trial heat races against the President and 
Nixon. 

4. Mr. Johnson emerges with a substantial 
lead over the field of four, but fails at the 
same time to win an absolute majority vote. 

The inclusion of Wallace in a race with 
Mr. Johnson and Nixon hurts the Republi- 
cans more than the Democrats. This is due 
primarily to the fact that Wallace shares 
much of the anti-Johnson vote in the South 
with Nixon. The addition of a peace party 
candidate to the contest does not offset this 
Democratic advantage. 

A National sample of adults in 310 locali- 
ties was asked this question: 

“Suppose the presidential election were 
being held today. If Richard Nixon were the 
Republican Candidate and Lyndon Johnson 
were the Democratic Candidate and George 
Wallace of Alabama were the candidate of a 
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third party and Sen. Eugene McCarthy ran as 
a ‘peace candidate’ which one would you like 
to see win?” 

Here are the national results for likely 
voters, based on the assumption that all 
four men are entered in the race in all 50 
states: 


Percent 
P 2.0). era AS AA A 39 
MELO mannna A A A ACA SASEA 30 
MOORING N I E RSET AN E D SAS E, 12 
VAATE RENS E A r E a A E mae 11 
h ESI ae 3 8 


A subsequent question limiting the race 
to President Johnson and Nixon showed Mr. 
Johnson with 46 per cent. Nixon with 41 
per cent and 13 per cent undecided. 

A December report showed Mr. Johnson 
with a comparable lead over Nixon, 47 per 
eee 43 per cent, with 10 per cent unde- 
cided. 

Following is the pattern of support for 
each of the four test candidates: 


[In percent] 

LB.J. Nixon Wallace McCarthy 
30 30 11 12 
38 33 13 9 
40 27 10 14 
34 31 10 17 
42 29 12 10 
38 33 10 11 
47 26 3 16 
35 36 12 
31 28 29 7 
47 29 7 11 
13 65 8 9 
62 9 11 12 


Note: The undecided category has not been included in the 
above table. The percentages for each group therefore do not 
add to 100 percent. 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 8, 1968] 
Harris Survey: PRESIDENT Tors GOP FIELD 
IN POLL 
(By Louis Harris) 

Only two months after a Harris survey 
showed that all four of the leading Re- 
publican presidential contenders could defeat 
President Johnson, a special survey com- 
pleted Dec. 21 shows Mr. Johnson riding a 
new crest of popularity that would make 
him the favorite if the election were held 
now. 

Here are the key findings of a cross-section 
of 2003 households: 

Although Gov. Nelson Rockefeller ties Mr. 
Johnson 43 to 43 per cent in a two-way 
race, when former Gov. George Wallace is 
added to the list, the President takes the 
lead over the New York Republican 41 to 
37 per cent, with Wallace receiving 12 per 
cent. In October, Gov. Rockefeller led Mr. 
Johnson by 52 to 35 per cent. 

Against Richard M. Nixon, Mr. Johnson 
has now opened up a 50 to 41 per cent edge. 
This represents a three-point gain for the 
President in three weeks and a nine-point 
rise in two months. 

Mr. Johnson runs ahead of Gov. George 
Romney by 49 to 36 per cent, up two points 
in three weeks and 12 points in eight weeks. 

Gov. Ronald Reagan trails the President 
87 to 51 per cent, a slippage of nine points 
in eight weeks for the California Republican, 

The results indicate that Wallace is gradu- 
ally picking up strength. With the unde- 
cided vote out, Wallace’s indicated vote 
today would be 14 per cent of the electorate 
nation-wide. He is now a clear second in the 
South, moving up on Mr. Johnson. However, 
the votes the Alabaman would receive in 
the South are mainly those that went for 
Barry Goldwater in 1964. The net effect of 
his candidacy would be to take votes away 
from any Republican, including a moderate. 

By comparing the Johnson vote today with 
last October, the key swing areas begin to 
emerge. On a regional basis, the Midwest 
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and the West are most susceptible to change. 
The upper-income and college-educated 
groups show the greatest changes Of any, 
and are sensitive both to the war in Viet- 
nam and the issue of racial peace and prog- 
ress at home. The big cities, edgy over the 
prospect of racial turmoil, are also pivotal, 
Voters who are Catholics, largely committed 
to see the war through in Vietnam, are also 
subject to wide swings. Finally, young peo- 
ple under 35, also sensitive to the race and 
war issues, will be a major battle ground. 

Fundamentally, these latest results point 
up the tenuous hold of the Democratic Party 
on its former bastions in the big cities, 
among Catholic voters, and in the South. 
All in all, as much as one voter in three 
has been shaken loose from his traditional 
political moorings. 

Here are the latest standings compared 
with those in October: 


Un percent] 
December October 
L. B. J. versus Rockefeller versus Wallace: 
ee RE es © Se 1 35 
Rockefeller... 37 45 
fallace......... 12 10 
Not sure. 10 10 
L. B. J. versus Rockefeller: 
Johnson — nt 43 35 
Rockefeller 2 43 52 
Not sure. 14 13 
L. B. J. versus 
a 50 41 
— 8 * 4l 48 
AOT. EO ae 9 ll 
L. B. J. versus Romney: 
K < eee en cee 49 37 
VA 5 36 46 


THE POST OFFICE MUDDLES 
THROUGH 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Howarp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Observer has aptly described the 
Post Office as “a 19th-century success.” 
In an excellent article the Ob- 
server notes that despite buildings, equip- 
ment, and techniques that are largely 
outmoded, the postal service is delivering 
the mail faster than ever before. But 
unless there are changes—unless the 
postal service can close the techno- 
logical gap—postal paralysis is vir- 
tually inevitable. Fortunately, signif- 
icant changes are being made and the 
Observer article outlines what the postal 
service is doing under the vigorous and 
progressive leadership of Postmaster 
General O’Brien to give the Nation a 
truly modern mail delivery system. With 
permission I insert the Observer article in 
the RECORD: 

THE Post OFFICE MuppLes THROUGH 

Derrorr.—They were lined up 20 deep at 
some post offices, buying stamps, sending 
bundles, looking up ZIP codes, asking ques- 
tions. 

This was the moment of agony for the U.S. 
Post Office Department—the week before 
Christmas when the creaky wheels of the 
world’s busiest postal system bend under 2 
billion pieces of mail, almost twice the load 
of a normal week. 
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And yet it went by, here as elsewhere in 
the nation, with hardly a hitch. “We're in 
better shape this year than ever before,” re- 
ported Detroit’s white-haired postmaster, 
Edward L. Baker, And at a special Christmas 
communications center in Washington, a 
postal official summed up the situation for 
the nation: “This thing gets easier year by 
year.” 

Maybe that doesn’t sound remarkable. But 
it doesn't jibe with the predictions of doom 
that emanate periodically from the Post Office 
Department in Washington. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Lawrence F. O’Brien says the mails are 
in a losing “race with catastrophe,” and that 
unless basic changes are made “the future 
will be bleak for mail service.” 


THE SPECTER OF DISASTER 


Post Office television plugs, depicting har- 
ried postal workers being buried beneath an 
avalanche of letters, raise the specter of a 
nationwide mail breakdown. And for the 
skeptical there's the memory of the Chicago 
mail jam of October 1966, when an over- 
worked plant and an understaffed work force 
managed to pile up 10,000,000 pieces of un- 
digested mail in one week end. 

Well, the fact is that—occasionally mad- 
dening delays notwithstanding—mail serv- 
ice is faster than ever (not necessarily bet- 
ter, but faster), and the postal system is bet- 
ter able to cope with the demands placed on 
it today than ever before. 

What makes this situation ironic is that 
the nation’s 700,000 postal workers are called 
upon to move half the world’s daily volume 
of mail using techniques barely changed 
since the days of Ben Franklin, Visit almost 
any post office today and you'll see rows and 
rows of men and women atop stools stuffing 
letters into pigeonholes, in the re-enact- 
ment of a primitive ritual that dates back 
hundreds of years. 


THE O'BRIEN RECORD 


But things are changing, and the man re- 
sponsible for the biggest changes is the man 
most pessimistic about their long-range 
efficacy: Lawrence F. O'Brien. In little more 
than two years as head of the postal service 
he has: 

Turned his back on the agency’s ingrown 
promotion policies, assembling a manage- 
ment staff drawn from the board rooms of 
industry and the war rooms of the Pentagon. 
“We're trying to make up for 20 years of 
technological neglect,” says pipe-smoking Dr. 
Leo S. Packer, formerly an engineering man- 
ager at Xerox Corp. and now head of Mr. 
O'Brien's fastest-growing bureau, research 
and development. Postal chiefs are applying 
systems-analysis techniques to the mail serv- 
ice and experimenting with “new delivery 
systems,” including facsimile transmission, 
to cut down mail time. 

Begun a $300,000,000 crash mechanization 
program designed to take mail processing out 
of the horse-and-buggy era and reverse the 
traditional policy of trying to resolve postal 
problems by hiring more workers, By next 
July, there will be twice as many pieces of 
step-saving mechanized equipment as there 
were two years ago. Among them: 30 ZIP 
code-reading optical scanners ($100,000 each) 
that “pigeon-hole” 30,000 letters an hour and 
& $33,000,000 computer complex that will tell 
authorities in the 75 largest post offices how 
much mail they can anticipate and how to 
route it to avoid bottlenecks. 

Reduced pressure on the system—and the 
prospect of paralysis—by introducing such 
concepts as the “early-warning system,” 
under which large mailers alert postal au- 
thorities to future mailings, and local “mail- 
users councils,” whose 23,000 business mem- 
bers are presorting, by ZIP code, their mail in 
exchange for a pledge of faster service. One 
sign that Mr. O’'Brien’s appeals for co-opera- 
tion by mail users are paying off: This year 
three-fourths of all mail will be ZIP-coded 
to its destination, though only a third of it 
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need be by law. And ZIP-coded mail, by elim- 
inating the need for multiple handlings, is 
the biggest time-saver in post office history. 

To be sure, everybody has complaints about 
postal service, particularly around Christmas 
time. And a tour of Detroit’s highly mecha- 
nized post office, among the most modern in 
the nation, helps explain why. 


PRIORITY FOR VIETNAM 


Americans shipping goodies to the troops 
in Vietnam, no matter where they live in the 
United States, can go to sleep fairly confident 
their packages will arrive the next day in San 
Francisco, for immediate relay to Southeast 
Asia, That’s high priority. But a Christmas 
package from one Wayne, Mich., family to 
another in the same town became undone 
and waited six days or more in Detroit’s post 
Office to be patched up. That’s low priority. 

A lot of those Christmas cards arrived 
smudged or dirty because the conveyor that 
speeds them from sack to sorter periodically 
spills its overflow onto the floor, where it is 
not always immediately picked up. 

And a man in Madison Heights, Mich., 
awaiting his copy of the lastest issue of the 
New Republic, can stop waiting. It won't 
arrive. The cover, addressographed with ZIP 
code, got detached in processing. It was last 
seen being stomped on, inadvertently, by a 
mail handler here. 

But it should be stressed that such slipups, 
though common to all post offices, affect only 
a fraction of the mail. Studies here, for ex- 
ample, indicate that less than 2 per cent of 
all packages are damaged, and most of those 
require no more than a piece of tape or some 
twine to repair. 


MEMORIES OF DAMAGE 


The memory of parcels broken and mail 
delayed is what lingers in the minds of most 
Americans, along with the noon-hour lines 
at almost any downtown stamp or parcel- 
post window, and the fading memory of 
twice-a-day delivery, which ended, probably 
forever, in 1950. Yet statistically, it is de- 
monstrable that the mails are speedier than 
ever. Today most first-class mail traveling 
more than 215 miles goes by air, on a space- 
available basis. As a result, Mr. O'Brien's 
tables show that coast-to-coast letters are 
getting delivered in two days, and 25 states 
are receiving overnight delivery on almost all 
first-class mall. 

This track record must be regarded as 
little short of remarkable when you consider 
what Mr. O’Brien is up against. 

Postal officials predict that mail volume 
will increase 75 per cent over the next 20 
years. It is expected to total 83 billion letters 
and parcels this year, or an average of 415 for 
every American (compared with 365 per per- 
son when Mr. O’Brien was appointed in No- 
vember 1965). 

Yet today’s postal service is based on the 
Nineteenth Century concept of an inde- 
pendent post office for every city, town, or 
village in the nation. There are today 33,000 
post offices and 11,000 branches and stations, 
most of which can be justified neither by 
considerations of optimum service nor 
economy. But the Postmaster General is 
powerless to alter the system and Congress, 
which has the power, chooses not to. 


CONCENTRATION OF VOLUME 


Most mail, of course, is handled at a rela- 
tively few post offices. The 75 largest, in fact, 
process more than 50 per cent of the nation’s 
total volume. But most of these post offices 
were built before World War II when there 
was only a third as much mail, They are not 
laid out for efficient mail flow, and their 
floors are often too weak to support the 
modern machinery from which productivity 
gains can come. 

Moreover, most of them are near railroad 
depots in central cities. That made sense 
when 10,000 trains a day transported most 
of the mail. But today there are only 700 
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daily mail-carrying trains left, and central 
cities are clogged with traffic. So getting the 
mail to airports or superhighways frequently 
involves bumper-to-bumper delays. To mod- 
ernize the postal plant would cost $1 billion 
a year for five years, estimates Mr. O’Brien. 
This year he asked for and got $300,000,000. 

Then there are the 700,000 postal workers. 
They are represented by no fewer than 14 
unions, most of them powerful and all of 
them concerned, understandably, with job 
security at a time when the post office’s 
greatest economies can come from man-re- 
placing mechanization. Postal union chiefs 
are worried about other things as well. Low 
pay, for example: Even with a recently en- 
acted wage hike, postal workers will earn 
less, on the average, than firemen, policemen, 
or bus drivers. 

“We're losing the good-caliber postman, 
the kind who was almost part of the families 
along his route,” moans Vice President James 
H. Rademacher of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, AFL-CIO. “The people who 
join the postal service now often are those 
waiting for better jobs to come through.” 

Mr. O’Brien blames these woes on what he 
euphemistically terms a “restrictive jungle of 
custom and legislation,” meaning that the 
basic decisions about how to run the postal 
service and who will run it locally are out of 
his hands, Congress sets postal rates and 
postal pay scales, while saddling the postal 
system with increasing “public-service” 
chores that swell the deficit (currently $1.2 
billion). Federal regulatory agencies set 
transportation rates to carriers. Postmaster- 
ships, though less of a political plum than 
they used to be, are still decided by patron- 
age, not promise. And hallowed tradition, en- 
tombed in labor-management contracts, in- 
hibits postal supervisors from exercising such 
basic managerial rights as transferring work- 
ers from one city (or even one post office) to 
another. 

Quips Mr. O’Brien: “If we ran our tele- 
phone service this way, the carrier-pigeon 
business would have a great future.” The 
way Mr. O’Brien would prefer to run the 
mails would be to scrap the present system 
and start again. He proposes removing the 
Post Office from the President’s Cabinet (i.e. 
from politics) and turning it over to a new 
Government corporation modeled after the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Replacing the present board of directors 
(the 585 members of Congress) would be a 
small panel nominated by the President and 
confirmed by Congress. Congress would 
specify what services should be performed 
and what percentage of costs revenues should 
cover. Then the corporation would set rates 
on its own, and Congress would make up the 
difference. 

Such a change presumably would free the 
department from the “restrictive jungle of 
custom and legislation” because the corpora- 
tion would make all the basic executive de- 
cisions, following broad congressional guide- 
lines. It would also, in theory at least, solve 
the problem of financing modernization: The 
corporation would float bonds to provide a 
fund for capital investment; the fund might 
even be made self-amortizing through rental 
income. 

A COMMISSION STUDY 


Five days after Mr. O’Brien announced his 
proposal last April, President Johnson ap- 
pointed a Commission on Postal Organiza- 
tion, made up mainly of business leaders and 
headed by Frederick R. Kappel, former board 
chairman of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. Its mandate from the President is 
to undertake “the most searching and ex- 
haustive review ever undertaken” of the Post 
Office’s structure and organization, and 
from all indications it is doing just that. 

With its report not due until April, it is 
hard to predict what the panel will recom- 
mend. But it is worth noting that the cor- 
poration plan has arosed no great enthusi- 
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asm in Congress. What Mr. O'Brien has in 
mind is to make the postal service a model 
of efficiency. To most lawmakers, it seems 
sufficient that it deliver the mails with rea- 
sonable dispatch. 

Mr. O’Brien seems to be doing that and a 
lot more. He has begun the first college re- 
cruiting program in post-office history to 
train future executive talent. The Post Of- 
fice will open a training institute outside of 
Washington next month to develop the skills 
needed to operate its increasingly complex 
machinery. And he is squeezing more funds 
than was once thought possible out of Con- 
gress, most of it for research and moderniza- 
tion. 

ZIP code has postponed the threatened 
overload on the system for several years, by 
most estimates. New breakthrough are im- 
minent. Mr. O’Brien has compared the adap- 
tation of optical scanning devices—machines 
that can read ZIP codes and sort letters au- 
tomatically—to the placing of dials on tele- 
phones. Without the dial every man, woman, 
and child would now have to be playing 
operator to get all the calls through. Sim- 
ilarly, without mechanization, everyone 
would be delivering his own mail in another 
35 or 40 years. 

It may be that by his own modernization 
program Mr. O’Brien is knocking down his 
own credentials as a soothsayer. 

Mank R, ARNOLD. 


INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS 
YEAR—THESE FOUR CONVEN- 
TIONS SHOULD BE RATIFIED 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Tenzer] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing House Resolution 1020 ex- 
pressing the sense of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the United States 
should ratify four human rights conven- 
tions to assure our effective participa- 
tion in the celebration of International 
Human Rights Year. 

I am sponsoring this resolution for 
myself and on behalf of the following 
Members of the House: Hon. SEYMOUR 
HALPERN, Hon. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE, 
Hon, EDITH GREEN, Hon. SPARK M. MAT- 
SUNAGA, Hon. THomas M. REES, Hon. 
RICHARD L. OTTINGER, Hon. E. S. JOHNNY 
WALKER, Hon. JAcos H. GILBERT, Hon. 
JAMES H. SCHEUER, Hon. GEORGE E. 
Brown, Hon. DANIEL E, BUTTON, and Hon, 
WILLIAM F. RYAN. 

The four conventions which have been 
submitted to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations are: 

First. The Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide unanimously recommended by 
the United Nations General Assembly 
for ratification by member states on De- 
cember 9, 1948. Seventy-one nations 
have approved the Genocide Convention. 

Second. The Convention Concerning 
the Abolition of Forced Labor adopted 
by the International Labor Conference 
at its 40th session at Geneva, June 25, 
1957. The Forced Labor Convention has 
been approved by 79 nations. 

Third. The Convention on the Politi- 
cal Rights of Women adopted by the 
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United Nations General Assembly on De- 
cember 17, 1952. Fifty-five nations have 
approved the Political Rights of Women 
Convention. 

Fourth. The Convention Concerning 
Freedom of Association and Protection 
of the Right To Organize adopted by the 
International Labor Conference which 
closed on July 10, 1948. Seventy-six na- 
tions have approved the Convention on 
Freedom of Association. 

Mr. Speaker, these four conventions 
all relate to basic human rights—that is 
why I am constrained to ask—“How can 
the United States effectively participate 
in the celebration of International Hu- 
man Rights Year—1968—without first 
demonstrating to the nations and the 
peoples of the world that we approve 
these conventions?” 

The House of Representatives should 
express its sentiments on this important 
question. It is the other body which has 
the constitutional responsibility for rati- 
fying treaties, but after 19 years of inac- 
tion, I believe the House should go on 
record supporting these conventions. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission I place 
in the Recor at this point the full text 
of the resolution which I have intro- 
duced today: 


H. Res. 1020 


Whereas the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has designated 1968 as “In- 
ternational Human Rights Year;” and 

Whereas the United States has not ratified 
the Genocide Convention, the Convention 
Concerning the Abolition of Forced Labor, 
the Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women, and the Convention Concerning 
Freedom of Association and Protection of 
the Right To Organize; and 

Whereas the aforementioned conventions 
establish universal minimum standards of 
human rights; and 

Whereas United States ratification of the 
aforementioned conventions is a means for 
effective participation by the United States 
in the celebration of International Human 
Rights Year: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the United States 
should 

(1) ratify the Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of Geno- 
cide unanimously recommended by the 
United Nations General Assembly for rati- 
fication by member states on December 9, 
1948; 

(2) ratify the Convention Concerning the 
Abolition of Forced Labor adopted by the 
International Labor Conference on June 25, 
1957; 

(3) ratify the Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women adopted by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly on December 17, 
1952; and 

(4) ratify the Convention Concerning 
Freedom of Association and Protection of the 
Right To Organize adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference which closed on 
July 10, 1948. 


The people of the United States like 
all people of good will throughout the 
world, condemn the suppression of the 
spiritual and cultural life of any people. 
There can be no doubt that any gov- 
ernment which pursues a program cal- 
culated to break the will of a people not 
only violates fundamental human rights 
but also acts contrary to the guarantees 
of international and moral law. 

Since the founding of our Nation— 
the United States has been the leader 
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amongst nations and the guiding light 
in efforts to create a new moral order, 
dedicated to the advancement of human 
rights. 

The Genocide Convention, unani- 
mously approved by the United Nations 
General Assembly on December 9, 1948, 
was in great measure, a product of U.S. 
initiative and legal concepts. 

The United States was among the first 
20 nations to sign the convention; how- 
ever, for more than 19 years since that 
time, the Genocide Treaty has been 
gathering dust on the shelves of the U.S. 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, the following nations 
have approved this convention: 


Afghanistan India 
Albania Tran 
Algeria Traq 
Argentina Israel 
Australia Italy 
Austria Jordan 
Belgium Laos 
Brazil Lebanon 
Bulgaria Liberia 
Burma Mexico 
Byelo Russia Monaco 
Cambodia Mongolia 
Canada Morocco 
Ceylon Netherlands 
China Nicaragua 
Chile Norway 
Colombia Pakistan 
Congo (Democratic Panama 

Republic of) Peru 
Costa Rica Philippines 
Cuba Poland 
Czechoslovakia Republic of Korea 
Denmark Republic of Vietnam 
Ecuador Rumania 
El Salvador Saudi Arabia 
Ethiopia Sweden 
Federal Republic Syria 

of Germany Tunisia 

Turkey 

France Ukraine 
Ghana U.S. S. R. 
Greece United Arab Republic 
Guatemala Upper Volta 
Halti Uruguay 
Honduras Venezuela 
Hungary Yugoslavia 
Iceland 


Seventy-one nations, including the So- 
viet Union, have approved the Genocide 
Convention. It is shameful that the 
United States has failed to approve the 
Genocide Convention. Without such ap- 
proval we do not have the means to effec- 
tively protest the oppression of a peo- 
ple—whether it be the treatment of Jews 
in the Soviet Union, the Catholics in the 
Congo, or the Buddhists in Vietnam. 

The treaty is certainly in the interest 
of humanity and it is inconceivable that 
it has not been approved by the United 
States. Our Nation—with its long history 
of moral and spiritual leadership in al- 
leviating the plight of oppressed peo- 
ples—must continue to encourage prin- 
ciples of justice and human dignity. 

One way to accomplish this purpose is 
for the other body to ratify the Conven- 
tion on Genocide and erase the stain of 
ambiguity that has adversely character- 
ized American handling of this impor- 
tant treaty. 

One would imagine that there would 
be no opposition in the United States to 
the terms of this treaty—to a policy out- 
lawing deliberate and intentional exter- 
mination of any body of people. A host 
of mythical reasons have developed to 
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rationalize our failure to assert what 
Secretary of State Rusk referred to as 
the “moral leadership” of the United 
States among the family of nations. 
Some of these mythical reasons are: the 
delicate balance of Federal-State rela- 
tionships; the jealous prerogatives of our 
sovereignty; and the anxiety of some 
Southern lawyers who suggest a conflict 
with the language of the Constitution. 
That is why I have taken this time to 
point out that none of these myths can 
justify our failure to ratify the Genocide 
Convention. 

The Genocide Convention has been 
ratified by 71 nations yet the problem of 
genocide continues in the world today— 
even among some of those nations who 
have signed the pact. Of particular sig- 
nificance is the Soviet Union. 

There appears to be no question that 
the Soviet Union—one of the signatories 
to the convention—has as its policy the 
restriction of the practice of religon. This 
policy of religious discrimination is par- 
ticularly pronounced against Soviet 
Jewry to the point where it amounts to a 
policy of spiritual genocide. 

The United States has protested this 
policy toward Soviet Jewry as violative 
of human rights and contrary to the as- 
serted policy of the Soviet Union. But 
how can we justify our opposition to 
Soviet treatment of its Jewish citizens 
when we have yet to ratify the Genocide 
Convention? 

We are powerless to invoke the terms 
of the convention against the Soviet 
Union because we are not a party to it. 

The Convention Concerning the Aboli- 
tion of Forced Labor, adopted by the 
International Labor Conference on June 
25, 1957, has been signed in behalf of 79 
nations. 

The adoption of the convention by the 
International Labor Conference was the 
result of their earnest consideration of 
the problem of forced labor and their 
consideration of action. 

At the 40th session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference in 1957 the 
Committee on Forced Labor considered 
the draft of an international instru- 
ment concerning forced labor. The Com- 
mittee submitted a draft convention to 
the General Conference with a report 
and the General Conference adopted the 
draft convention in June 1957. The U.S. 
delegations actively participated in the 
discussions regarding the draft conven- 
tion, which was adopted by a vote of 240 
to 0. As a member of the International 
Labor Organization, the United States 
has assumed obligations set forth in the 
ILO constitution. 

In a letter to the President on July 18, 
1963, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
stated that the subject matter of this 
convention was wholly within the Fed- 
eral competence under the 13th amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution, that there 
was neither Federal nor State power 
validly to impose forced labor as a pun- 
ishment for a legal strike, and that, with 
regard to illegal strike activities, any 
such punishment would only come about 
“as punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted“ 
quoting from the 13th amendment. 

The revised coordinated view that the 
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convention is appropriate for ratifica- 
tion was reached after such study by the 
following departments: Justice, Interior, 
Navy, and Labor. The Department of 
State was consulted in connection with 
the formulation of this view. 

In view of the continuing importance 
of this subject in international relations 
and the leading role which the United 
States must continue to play in the 
United Nations activities and more 
specifically in the International Labor 
Organization on the subject of forced 
labor, it would then follow that this mat- 
ter deserves the advise and consent of 
the Senate and approval of the conven- 
tion. 

The Convention on the Political Rights 
of Women, adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly in December 1962, has 
been approved by 55 nations. 

U.S. representatives participated in all 
phases of the drafting and the Federal 
Government was represented on several 
of the committees who actively and fav- 
orably urged the adoption of the draft 
convention. 

The substantive provisions of the con- 
vention provide that women shall be en- 
titled to vote in all elections on equal 
terms with men and without discrimina- 
tion; that they shall be eligible for elec- 
tion to all publicly elected bodies estab- 
lished by national law and that they shall 
be entitled to hold public office and exer- 
cise all public functions established by 
national law. 

No substantive legal questions are in- 
volved in the United States becoming a 
party to this convention. Article I, re- 
lating to the rights of women to vote, 
merely reflects the principle established 
by the 19th amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution. 

The eligibility of women to be elected 
and to be appointed to public office has 
long been recognized in law and practice 
in the United States. Why should we not 
support the world effort to have the same 
principle adopted by other nations? 

Of course, the first objective of this 
convention was to encourage equal po- 
litical rights for women in all nations. 
However, one way to make the mass of 
mankind see the significance in this sim- 
ple matter of right and justice is to exer- 
cise our approval of this convention. 

Speaking before the General Assem- 
as the late Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said: 


In the United States, and in most coun- 
tries today, women have equal suffrage. Some 
may feel that for that reason this conven- 
tion is of little importance to them 
but its significance reaches far deeper into 
the real issue of whether in fact women are 
recognized fully in setting the policies of 
our governments. if we are honest with 
ourselves, we know that all countries have 
a long way to go on these matters. 


Following public opinion and acting 
with a true sense of statesmanship, the 
United States should continue to help 
nations change from what they are into 
what they ought to be. 

The Convention Concerning Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the 
Right To Organize adopted by the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in July 
1948 has been approved by 76 nations. 

The convention affirms the guarantees 
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provided under the first, fifth, 10th, and 
14th amendments to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. 

In a letter to the President, Dean 
Acheson, former Secretary of State, ex- 
pressed the coordinated view of the fol- 
lowing agencies and departments of the 
Federal Government: State, Justice, In- 
terior, Navy, Labor, and the Federal 
Security Agency. 

The subject matter of the convention 
is of fundamental significance in the 
field of international regulation of trade 
unions because it guarantees, to both 
workers and employers alike, the basic 
right of freedom to establish and to join 
organizations of their own choosing. 

Each member of the International 
Labor Organization would undertake all 
necessary and appropriate measures to 
insure that workers and employers may 
exercise freely the right to organize. 

Workers’ and employers’ organizations 
should have the right to establish and 
join federations and confederations and 
any such organization, federation, or 
confederation should have the right to 
affiliate with international organizations 
of workers and employers. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
join me in supporting House Resolution 
1020 and in making our views known to 
the other body. The ratification of this 
important pact will arm the United 
States with the international procedures 
to condemn the suppression of physical, 
spiritual, and cultural life throughout 
the world. 

It will help us defend and protect the 
basic human right of survival. As Secre- 
tary of State Rusk said in 1950 as the 
then Deputy Under Secretary of State, 
testifying before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, rat- 
ification of the Genocide Convention 
would “demonstrate to the rest of the 
world that the United States is deter- 
mined to maintain its moral leadership 
in international affairs and to participate 
in the development of international law.” 

It is the responsibility of the U.S. Sen- 
ate to give its advice and consent to the 
President in connection with treaties. In 
this case, however, the Genocide Conven- 
tion has been pending for 19 years with- 
out Senate action and the other conven- 
tions have also been pending for a period 
ranging from 10 to 20 years. For that rea- 
son, I have introduced a House resolu- 
tion to express the sense of the House in 
support of these treaties. 


THE CRISIS AND CHALLENGE 
OF CRIME 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on the first 
day of the first session of the 90th Con- 
gress I introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1, to provide for a joint congres- 
sional committee to investigate all 
aspects of crime, which I believe is one of 
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the most challenging problems facing 
our people today. Sixty of my colleagues 
in the House have joined me in this legis- 
lation, and over 24 Senators have intro- 
duced companion bills in the Senate. 

I pledge to make a special effort to 
have this legislation enacted during this 
session of the Congress, so we can make 
a major and thorough attack upon every 
phase of crime now plaguing our coun- 
try, and to try to develop legislation 
which will give the people of our country 
a feeling of safety in their homes, offices, 
businesses, and on the streets and high- 
ways of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I may say that the citi- 
zenry of this country have not sat idly 
by and listened to the recent statistics 
stating that crime is on an increase all 
over this country. The Dade County Bar 
Association, which I am a member, held 
a crime control conference in Miami on 
December 18. We were honored to be 
afforded the distinguished honor of hav- 
ing addressed this conference, the Hon- 
orable Earl F. Morris, president of the 
American Bar Association. Mr. Morris is 
known throughout the country as a dis- 
tinguished attorney and a noted expert 
in the field of crime and crime preven- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked to insert, at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
the excellent speech by Mr. Morris be- 
fore the Dade County Bar Association’s 
crime control conference in Miami, en- 
titled “The Crisis and Challenge of 
Crime.” I urge all my colleagues and 
those Americans interested and con- 
cerned with this frightening problem to 
read this splendid speech, which 
follows: 


THE CRISIS AND CHALLENGE OF CRIME 


(Address by Earl F. Morris, president, Ameri- 
can Bar Association, before Crime Control 
Conference, Miami, Fla., December 18, 
1967) 

When I received President Hall’s very kind 
invitation to speak at this luncheon, I gladly 
accepted for three reasons: first, it is indeed 
a pleasure for me to come to beautiful, 
warm Miami, far away from the cold winter 
climate of Columbus and Chicago even if it 
be for only a day; a second and more im- 
portant reason is that the American Bar As- 
sociation is concentrating a major portion of 
its activity this year on the prevention and 
control of crime; and third, frankly, I was 
curious to see what could be accomplished 
when a large and influential county bar as- 
sociation, in concert with interested lay and 
legal organizations, convened a crime control 
conference. 

All of my expectations have been fulfilled: 
the weather is magnificent; this forum gives 
me an excellent opportunity to talk about 
the crisis—and the challenge—with which 
crime confronts our nation; and the pro- 
gram that you are presenting, and the large 
attendance of obviously enlightened and 
enthusiastic participants that you have at- 
tracted, attest to the significant contribution 
being made by the Dade County Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Kiwanis Clubs of Dade County, 
the Florida Bar, the Florida Criminal De- 
fense Attorneys Association, and the Crime 
Commission of Greater Miami in the attack 
on lawlessness. 

If anyone doubted that crime in all forms 
is the most pressing domestic problem facing 
our nation today, the wave of riots in recent 
months with their attendant looting, arson 
and murder; the continued pervasiveness of 
organized crime; the steadily increasing 
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crime rate; and the constant rise in juvenile 
delinquency have erased all argument about 
the primacy and immediacy of the crime 
problem. If more were needed, the latest 
FBI report released last week furnishes it in 
abundance. The clipping I hold in my hand 
tells the alarming story—crime in the first 
nine months of 1967 has increased 16% over 
the same period in 1966 and, if this rate pre- 
vails for the last three months of this year, 
the increase in 1967 will have been the high- 
est annual increase in crime in a decade. 

While the cold statistics of crime are 
frightening, when we think of crime in hu- 
man terms, in terms of people, when we 
realize, for example, that some kind of crime 
strikes one in every five families each year; 
that one boy in six will be brought into 
juvenile court for a nontraffic offense before 
he is 18; that one arrest in three is of a 
person under the age of 21; and that your 
risk, and my risk, of becoming a victim of a 
crime has risen 48 per cent since 1960, the 
fact of crime is truly staggering. 

But what, you might ask, can I do about 
it? In this complex and rapidly changing 
society, what can I do to make a meaningful 
contribution to the solution of a problem 
so extensive as crime? 

What is needed is the development of a 
monumental dedication to the job of cutting 
through public apathy and educating the 
citizenry to the threat that confronts us. 
What is needed is the type of leadership that 
can best be provided by lawyers and judges 
and laymen such as you. 

What is needed is sufficient interest by 
each of us to “get involved”, to participate 
in this enormous task, and by so doing to 
make a significant contribution to the task 
that confronts us. 

The American Bar Association recognized 
part of its obligation in the war on crime 
some three years ago, when it launched a 
project to promulgate minimum standards 
for the administration of criminal justice, an 
endeavor which has been called “the most 
important in the field of judicial administra- 
tion” undertaken in our time. Seven draft 
reports with proposed minimum standards— 
those on fair trial-free press, providing de- 
fense services, pleas of guilty, speedy trial, 
post-conviction remedies, appellate review of 
sentences, and joinder and severance—have 
been issued, and it is expected that about 
eight more will be published during 1968. 
By “minimum” standards we mean, of 
course, criteria which are desirable within 
the realm of what is practicable and feasible 
in order to promote more effective law en- 
forcement, to safeguard the constitutional 
rights of those persons suspected and ac- 
cused of crime, and to insure the adequate 
protection of the public. 

Last February, the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice issued its report, appropriately en- 
titled “The Challenge of Crime in a Free 
Society”. In addition to being an extraordi- 
nary study of the breadth and diversity of 
crime, the report contains more than two 
hundred recommendations for its prevention 
and control. 

It is not difficult, as one reads the report, 
to envision the role of the lawyer and the 
organized bar in the war on crime, and it is 
equally clear that every interested citizen 
and civic group can fulfill a vital part in this 
effort. 

With respect to the role of the bar, I sug- 
gest that lawyers have a dual responsibility. 
Lawyers possess particular expertise concern- 
ing the recommendations for improvement 
of the administration of criminal justice, 
and our first task is to bring these to fruition. 
Our second obligation is to give leadership 
to broad public involvement in the attack 
on crime. 

When the Commission says, “The criminal 
court is the central, crucial institution in 
the criminal justice system”, it means that 
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all efforts to conquer crime will go for 
naught if the courts—“ the institution 
around which the rest of the system has 
developed and to which the rest of the sys- 
tem is in large measure responsible”—if the 
courts do not administer justice efficiently 
and effectively. 

The Commission recommends that we 

strive to bring to reality the essential steps 
for modernization of our courts: centraliza- 
tion of the administrative control of the 
courts; unification of the local court sys- 
tem; abolition or overhaul of justice of the 
peace courts; substitution of judicial for 
legislative rule-making power; improvement 
of methods of judicial selection and tenure; 
and establishment of a system for discipline 
and removal of incompetent or incapacitated 
judges. } 
I understand that Florida has already in- 
stituted several of these reforms, but more 
remains to be done. The judicial article of 
the proposed new State Constitution, drafted 
by the Florida Constitution Commission, 
provides for some of these measures, but 
effectual court reorganization results from 
action by a determined bench and bar, an 
enlightened legislature and an interested and 
militant citizenry, 

The Crime Commission’s proposals with 

to the courts go beyond matters of 
broad judicial reform. In order to effect im- 
provement in criminal courts, it proposes 
bail reform, regularizing of the process 
known as “plea bargaining”, improvement of 
the prosecution function, and establishment 
of assigned counsel and public defender 
systems. 

If the minimum standards and the recom- 
mendations of the Crime Commission are 
to be implemented—and I sincerely hope 
and trust that they will be—it must be 
done in large part at the state and local 
level. The Commission has said: 

“Almost every recommendation in this re- 
port is a recommendation to state or local 
governments, the governments that by and 
administer criminal justice in 


The kind of leadership to which I have 
referred—the moral guidance and intellec- 
tual suasion to get things done—will be 
necessary on the part of bar associations, 
individual lawyers, and citizen leaders to 
urge legislatures and courts to adopt these 
standards and to implement these 
recommendations. 

As I earlier said, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation has made the war on crime the pri- 
mary thrust of our program for the current 
year, and I have appointed a Special Com- 
mittee on Crime Prevention and Control, 
whose mandate is to guide the efforts of the 
Association in this struggle and to stimulate 
state and local bar associations to like 
endeavors. 

Part of our work on a national scale in- 
cludes the backing of appropriate federal 
legislation. We have given, and continue to 
give, our enthusiastic and active support to 
the Safe Streets and Crime Control Act, the 
Firearms Control Act, the legislation to 
combat juvenile delinquency, all of which 
were recommended in principle by the Crime 
Commission. It has been a source of deep 
concern to our Association that this legisla- 
tion is still languishing in the lap of the 
Congress and we sincerely hope that action 
will be taken shortly after Congress 
reconvenes. 

As to the latter part of our committee's 
mandate, we have initiated two projects 
which should encourage state and local bar 
associations throughout the nation to in- 
crease their efforts in the crime field. 

I have written to the president of every 
state bar association and this week will write 
to every large local bar association, telling 

them of the current ABA program and urg- 
meg them, if they have not already done so, 

to make the attack on crime one of the 
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major phases of their activity. Your State 
Bar has already embarked upon a challeng- 
ing program. Congressman Fascell recently 
included in the Congressional Record a copy 
of Bill Simmons’ November President’s Page 
from your Bar Journal in which Bill telis 
of the Florida Bar’s Special Committee on 
Crime Control and of the like committee 
that has been appointed by the Dade County 
Bar Association. My heartiest congratula- 
tions to both Associations on getting under- 
way and all of us will watch your accom- 
plishments with interest. 

In examining recent applications for the 
ABA Award of Merit, given to bar associa- 
tions for outstanding activities, we found 
that several included programs in the crime 
field. We are now compiling a résumé of 
those activities to be sent to bar associa- 
tions in an attempt to show them what can 
be accomplished at the local and state level. 
For instance, this conference that you are 
holding today, a similar conference spon- 
sored by the State Bar of Michigan, and a 
Wichita Bar Association project to provide 
lawyers as lecturers in schools on such sub- 
jects as destruction of school property and 
the unlawful operation of automobiles are 
all excellent examples of the kind of con- 
structive activity in which bar associations 
can e: 

Let there be no mistake about the fact 
that crime surrounds and plagues us no mat- 
ter where we live and that nowhere is there 
room for complacency. According to the 
FBI's Uniform Crime Reports, the crime rate 
in Florida in 1966, as compared to states 
with similar population, is higher than the 
crime rate in Massachusetts, New Jersey, In- 
diana and North Carolina; and Dade County 
had a higher crime rate than Atlanta, Dallas, 
Kansas City and Seattle. As a matter of fact, 
the crime rate in the Miami area was higher 
than that of several larger cities, such as 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Washington, D.C. 
Just as none of us are immune to crime, 
none of us can avoid the obligation to at- 
tack lawlessness in every possible way. 

While there is much that lawyers and the 
organized bar can and should do to improve 
the administration of justice, it is abun- 
dantly clear that neither the bar nor the 
police nor any other segment of the citizenry 
can alone provide the solutions. An aroused 
public, willing and able to take the steps 
necessary to prevent and control crime, is 
essential to the task. The responsibility for 
action lies with every citizen. 

The Justice Department’s current cam- 
paign to remind drivers to lock their cars 
and take their ignition keys with them; the 
effort in some cities to better understand 
the problems and functions of law enforce- 
ment agencies; the attempt in other cities 
to organize citizen anti-crime crusades— 
these are but a few of the simple, yet effec- 
tive, ways in which all of us, as citizens, can 
participate in the attack on crime. 

If we all join in this crusade against crime, 
we are limited only by the Atlanta, Dallas, 
Kansas City and Seattle. As a matter of fact, 
the crime rate in the Miami area was higher 
than that of several larger cities, such as 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Washington, D.C. 
Just as none of us are immune to crime, none 
of us can avoid the obligation to attack law- 
lessness in every possible way. 

While there is much that lawyers and the 
organized bar can and should do to improve 
the administration of justice, it is abun- 
dantly clear that neither the bar nor the po- 
lice nor any other segment of the citizenry 
can alone provide the solutions. An aroused 
public, willing and able to take the steps 
necessary to prevent and control crime, is 
essential to the task. The responsibility for 
action lies with every citizen. 

The Justice Department’s current cam- 
paign to remind drivers to lock their cars and 
take their ignition keys with them; the ef- 
fort in some cities to better understand the 
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problems and functions of law enforcement 
agencies; the attempt in other cities to or- 
ganize citizen anti-crime crusades—these are 
but a few of the simple, yet effective, ways in 
which all of us, as citizens, can participate in 
the attack on crime. 

If we all join in this crusade against crime, 
we are limited only by the breadth of our 
talents, the scope of our abilities, and the ex- 
tent of our determination—and conferences 
such as this in which you are engaged today 
are an encouraging beginning toward what 
we must do. The test of effective action, how- 
ever, is “where you go from here.” I sincerely 
hope that there will be a vigorous and mean- 
ingful “follow-up” to this most auspicious 
start. The Crime Commission has said: 

“Controlling crime in America is an en- 
deavor that will be slow and hard and costly. 
But America can control crime if it will.” 

Let our response to this challenge be 
worthy of the depth of the problem and of 
the urgency of its solution. 


HUMAN RIGHTS YEAR 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Brown] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and President Johnson have 
designated this year as the “Interna- 
tional Human Rights Year.” While the 
United States has ratified the Supple- 
mentary Convention on the Abolition of 
Slavery, four more conventions, that 
establish universal minimum standards 
of human rights, remain for approval by 
our Nation. These conventions seek 
nothing for the whole of the peoples of 
the world that is not already the birth- 
right of every U.S. citizen, and their 
ratification would not require any im- 
plementing legislation but would simply 
represent an affirmation of our genuine 
desire to universalize those rights which 
now exist in our land. 

The observance of these conventions 
in other parts of the world would con- 
tribute significantly to the sum total of 
human freedom. We should have been 
among the first to approve these inter- 
national provisions for human dignity, 
especially since our own Declaration of 
Independence proclaims “certain un- 
alienable rights” as the heritage of “all 
men.” The moral strength of this Nation 
as a world leader is bound up in our sup- 
port for the rights and freedoms of other 
peoples. It is, therefore, in our own in- 
terest to support the ratification of the 
remaining human rights conventions. 
President Kennedy stated in his message 
submitting these treaties for approval 
in 1963: 

The day-to-day unfolding of events makes 
it even clearer that our own welfare is inter- 


related with the rights and freedoms assured 
the peoples of other nations. 


President Kennedy believed devoutly 
that human rights and peace are inti- 
mately related and historically inter- 
dependent. He stated this relationship so 
very well in his magnificent American 
University speech when he asked: 
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And is not peace, in the last analysis, 
basically a matter of human rights? 


The ratification of the human rights 
conventions in this year would help to 
strengthen the United Nations and would 
be a significant step toward making 
world peace a reality. 

As recently as this past October, Presi- 
dent Johnson reminded us that Ameri- 
can ratification of these conventions is 
long overdue.” In an address then, he 
pointed to his hope in proclaiming 1968 
to be “Human Rights Year” by saying: 

It is my continuing hope that the United 
States Senate will ratify these Conventions. 
This would present the world with another 
testament to our Nation’s abiding belief in 
the inherent dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual person, It would speak again of the 
highest ideals of America. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that Presi- 
dent Johnson’s and President Kennedy’s 
desires will become the hope of all the 
citizens of the world in this Interna- 
tional Year of Human Rights. I believe 
that our support of these conventions is 
a necessary contribution to the hopes of 
mankind and to the peace of the world. 
I will have President Kennedy’s letter 
of July 22, 1963, requesting ratification of 
three of the human rights conventions, 
printed in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing these remarks, along with Presi- 
dent Johnson’s proclamation of October 
11, 1967, designating this the “Human 
Rights Year.” 

Today, I am cosponsoring a resolution 
in order to express the sense of the House 
of Representatives on the importance of 
U.S. ratification of these human rights 
conventions during International Hu- 
man Rights Year. I hope that my col- 
leagues in the House will give serious at- 
tention to this important matter. 

The letters referred to follow: 

[Office of the White House Press Secretary, 
July 22, 1963] 

The White House made public today the 
following letter from the President of the 
Senate: 

JULY 22, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B, JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESDENT: I have today trans- 
mitted to the Senate three conventions with 
a view to receiving advice and consent to 
ratification. These are: 

1. The Supplementary Convention to the 
Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade, and 
Institutions and Practices Similar to Slavery, 
prepared under the direction of the United 
Nations in 1956, to which 49 nations are now 
parties. 

2. The Convention on the Abolition of 
Forced Labor, adopted by the International 
Labor Organization in 1957, to which 60 na- 
tions are now parties. 

3. The Convention on the Political Rights 
of Women, opened for signature by the Unit- 
ed Nations in 1953, to which 39 nations are 
now parties. 

United States law is, of course, already in 
conformity with these conventions, and rati- 
fication would not require any change in 
our domestic legislation. However, the fact 
that our Constitution already assures us of 
these rights does not entitle us to stand 
aloof from documents which project our 
own heritage on an international scale. The 
day-to-day unfolding of events makes it ever 
clearer that our own welfare is interrelated 
with the rights and freedoms assured the 
peoples of other nations. 
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These conventions deal with human rights 
which may not yet be secure in other coun- 
tries; they have provided models for the 
drafters of constitutions and laws in newly 
independent nations; and they have influ- 
enced the policies of governments preparing 
to accede to them. Thus, they involve cur- 
rent problems in many countries. 

They will stand as a sharp reminder of 
world opinion to all who may seek to violate 
the human rights they define. They also 
serve as a continuous commitment to re- 
spect these rights. There is no society so ad- 
vanced that it no longer needs periodic re- 
commitment to human rights. 

The United States cannot afford to re- 
nounce responsibility for support of the very 
fundamentals which distinguish our con- 
cept of government from all forms of tyr- 
anny. Accordingly, I desire, with the con- 
stitutional consent of the Senate to ratify 
these Conventions for the United States of 
America. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
“HUMAN RIGHTS WEEK AND HUMAN RIGHTS 
YEAR”—A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The year 1968 will mark the twentieth an- 
niversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights by the United Nations—an 
historic document of freedom that expresses 
man’s deepest beliefs about the rights that 
every human being is born with, and that no 
government is entitled to deny. 

The United Nations has designated 1968 as 
International Human Rights Year. It has in- 
vited its members to intensify their domestic 
efforts to realize the aims of the Declara- 
tion, 

Every American should remember, with 
pride and gratitude, that much of the leader- 
ship in the drafting and adoption of the 
Declaration came from a great American, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. She was our first repre- 
sentative on the UN Commission on Human 
Rights. 

Today, October 11, would have been her 
83rd birthday. With the inspiration of her 
humanitarian concern still before us, I call 
the attention of our people to the Declara- 
tion she helped to author. 

To Americans, the rights embodied in the 
Declaration are familiar, but to many other 
people, in other lands, they are rights never 
enjoyed and only recently even aspired to. 

The adoption of the Declaration by the 
United Nations established a common stand- 
ard of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations. These principles were incorporated 
into Human Rights Conventions, to be rati- 
fied by the individual nations. 

American ratification of these Conventions 
is long overdue. The principles they embody 
are part of our own national heritage. The 
rights and freedoms they proclaim are those 
which America has defended—and fights to 
defend—around the world. 

It is my continuing hope that the United 
States Senate will ratify these conventions. 
This would present the world with another 
testament to our Nation’s abiding belief in 
the inherent dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual person. It would speak again of the 
highest ideals of America. 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, in 
honor of the ratification of the American Bill 
of Rights, December 15, 1791, and in honor 
of the adoption by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, December 10, 
1948, do hereby proclaim the week of De- 
cember 10 through 17, 1967, to be Human 
Rights Week and the year 1968 to be Human 
Rights Year. In so doing, I call upon all 
Americans and upon all Government agen- 
cles—federal, state and local—to use this 
occasion to deepen our commitment to the 
defense of human rights and to strengthen 
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our efforts for their full and effective real- 
ization both among our own people and 
among all the peoples of the United Nations. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred sixty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and nine- 
ty-second. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON SIGNS INTO 
LAW THE AGE DISCRIMINATION 
IN EMPLOYMENT ACT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recess period I had the honor of attend- 
ing signing ceremonies at the White 
House when President Johnson signed 
into law an act prohibiting age discrim- 
ination in employment. 

As the House sponsor of this important 
1 I agree with the President 

t: 

Although there are now 52 million Ameri- 
cans between the ages of 40 and 64, half of 
all jobs were closed to workers over 55, and 
ore ousa of all jobs were closed to workers 
over le 


Obviously, such statistics demonstrate 
the waste of valuable human resources 
and cruel and senseless discrimination 
against potential wage earners who are 
fully capable of long years of productive 
service to American industry. 

This legislation will give these men and 
women a fair chance to be productive 
and useful citizens. As the President 
noted: 

When improper age discrimination does 
occur, the act requires conciliation and per- 
suasion. If voluntary compliance cannot be 
arranged, it permits court action. The act 
also calls for research and education to melt 
the misinformation and unconscious bias 
toward older workers that still exists today. 


This act, in the President’s words, 
“gives the vital part of our labor force 
between 40 and 65 a better chance to go 
on working productively and gainfully. 
The country will gain as well—from mak- 
ing better use of their skills and ex- 
perience.” 

I include in the Recorp the text of the 
eons remarks at the signing of 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT UPON SIGNING 

S. 830, AN Act PROHIBITING AGE Discrimi- 

NATION IN EMPLOYMENT 

During my four years in the Presidency, I 
have fought discrimination in employment 
in all of its ugly forms with every power of 
my Office. 

In 1963, Congress passed the Equal Pay 
Act, prohibiting wage discrimination on the 


basis of sex for workers covered by federal 
minimum wage standards. 

A year later, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
outlawed job discrimination because of race, 
color, religion, sex or national origin. 

That historic act also directed the Secre- 
tary of Labor to study another problem of 
employment discrimination—one which had 
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long been ignored, and about which little 
was known. It was the noxious practice of 
discrimination because of age. 

The report of Secretary of Labor showed 
that, although there are now 52 million 
Americans between the ages of 40 and 64, 
half of all jobs were closed to workers over 
55, and one-fourth of all jobs were closed 
to workers over 45. 

It showed that workers 45 years old and 
older made up half of this country’s long 
term unemployed, and over one-fourth of all 
the unemployed. 

It showed that, of the billion dollars in un- 
employment insurance paid out each year, 
three-fourths went to workers 45 or over. 

It showed that, although Americans are 
now living longer and enjoying better health 
than ever before, older workers were often 
barred from jobs that could be performed ef- 
ficiently by workers of any age. 

Those figures added up to a senseless and 
costly waste of human talents and energy. 
They showed that men and women who 
needed to work—who wanted to work—and 
who were able to work, were not being given 
a fair chance to work. 

The need for national action was clear. In 
my message to Congress in January of this 
very year, I recommended the Age Discrim- 
ination in Employment Act of 1967. Yester- 
day I signed that Act. 

Its basic purpose is to outlaw discrimina- 
tion in employment against persons 40 to 65 
years of age. It makes proper allowance for 
cases where age is a bona fide qualification 
for employment. 

This act does not compel employers and 
labor unions and employment agencies to 
choose a person aged 40 to 65 over another 
person. It does require that one simple ques- 
tion be answered fairly: 

Who has the best qualifications for the 

? 

28 improper age discrimination does oc- 
cur, the act requires conciliation and per- 
suasion. If voluntary compliance cannot be 
arranged, it permits court action. The act 
also calls for research and education to melt 
the misinformation and unconscious bias 
toward older workers that still exist today. 

The Age Discrimination in Employment 
Act of 1967 gives the vital part of our labor 
force between 40 and 65 a better chance to 
go on working productively and gainfully. 
The country will gain as well—from making 
better use of their skills and experience. 

This is humane and practical legislation. 
The Congress acted wisely in passing it and 
I am proud to sign it. 

This measure joins more than 50 other 
humane legislative proposals written into 
law during the first session of the 90th Con- 
gress. 


THE HELPING HAND CLUB 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Nichols! may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
in existence, throughout our entire coun- 
try, many well-known service organiza- 
tions that do an excellent job in assisting 
those persons who, for some reason, are 
unable to help themselves. We hear a 
great deal about those organizations 
which are nationwide organizations, but 
I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues one such group that oper- 
ates in my State of Alabama. 

The Helping Hand Club of Anniston 
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was formed on May 4, 1953, and since 
that time has assisted numerous persons 
who have had unfortunate circum- 
stances. 

The action of the Helping Hand Club 
in assisting an Anniston resident, who 
was recently wounded by a sniper, is in- 
dicative of the type of work this group 
does. An Anniston radio, WDNG, re- 
cently carried an editorial pointing out 
the work of the Helping Hand Club in as- 
sisting Mr. Donald Greenwood. I would 
like to include this editorial in the Ro- 
orp at this point: 

WDNG Rapro EDITORIAL, DECEMBER 20, 1967 


When Willie Brewster was murdered two 
and a half years ago, the citizens of Anniston 
were aroused and angered. And rightly so. 
Willie Brewster was a Negro, and his killer 
was white. Over $20,000 was raised as a re- 
ward to apprehend the victim's killer, It 
was & noble and good thing to do. 

But something happened a little over a 
month ago that so closely parallels the Brew- 
ster case, it cannot be ignored. On November 
18, Donald Greenwood was shot in the back 
of the neck. 

What’s the connection? Well, both of the 
victims were shot in the back—a cowardly 
thing anyway you look at it. Brewster was in 
critical condition for several days and then 
died. Greenwood was in critical condition 
for over a week, and will live, but is expected 
to be paralyzed from the neck down for the 
rest of his life. Greenwood is white. His al- 
leged attacker is Negro. 

We do not here state that citizens should 
rush to Greenwood’s aid simply because he 
was attacked by a Negro. On the contrary, 
we are sure our Negro citizens are just as ap- 
palled as are we. When a fellow human being 
is struck down in this uncivilized manner, it 
should arouse all of us, whether the victim 
is white, black or yellow, or regardless of 
what is the race of his attacker. 

The Helping Hand Club of Anniston is 
trying to help young Greenwood. Some $1,200 
has been raised in the past three weeks. Don- 
ald Greenwood is only 24 years old. He had no 
insurance. He has a wife and two small chil- 
dren. He is in Stringfellow Memorial Hos- 
pital and requires around the clock nurses. 
He needs our help, and we should give it to 
him. 


PROPOSED BILL ON NATURAL 
GAS PIPELINES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Patren] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
during this session the House will pass 
legislation requiring stringent safety 
regulations over natural gas pipelines, an 
area of deep concern to me and many 
others. 

There are two major pipelines in Mid- 
dlesex County, N.J., and three others in 
northern New Jersey. In addition to 
these and others, applications were filed 
last year to build a new 42-inch natural 
gas line from North Brunswick through 
East Brunswick, Sayreville, Madison 
Township, to the Raritan Bay. This 
project concerns me very much. 

Presently, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has powers over safety standards, 
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but it is evident to me that these stand- 
ards are not adequate. Therefore, I am 
joining several of my colleagues in co- 
sponsoring a bill that would provide the 
U.S. Department of Transportation with 
authority over natural gas pipelines. 

This proposal would vest powers in the 
Department of Transportation Secre- 
tary applicable to the “design, installa- 
tion, inspection, testing, construction, 
extension, operation, replacement, and 
maintenance” of gas pipelines. 

It would provide criminal penalties of 
$5,000 or 1 year in jail for a knowing vio- 
lation of gas safety regulations, with 
punishment increased if death or bodily 
injury results. 

I hope that such a proposal would 
“tighten up” legislation now before the 
House Judiciary Committee by requiring 
the Department of Transportation to 
hold full hearings before prescribed regu- 
lations could be waived. 

Under other legislation being consid- 
ered, the Department of Transportation 
Secretary could provide for waiver with- 
out this extra safeguard, possibly open- 
ing the door to a rule of exception. 

Mr. Speaker, I well remember the nat- 
ural gas pipeline explosion in Louisiana 
in 1965, when 17 persons were killed. If 
this legislation is passed, similar dis- 
asters could be prevented. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON—A LEADER 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Patten] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, Max 
Lerner, the well-known columnist and 
critic, has caught the essence of Lyndon 
Johnson's leadership in a recent article 
published in the Boston Herald Traveler. 

Lerner describes the President in a 
series of impressive roles journeying 
around the world—“as a mourner for a 
friend who had been Prime Minister; as 
the head of a pacific power conferring 
with Asian heads of state; as a father 
come to hearten and sustain his soldier 
sons in Vietnam; as a Christian con- 
ferring with the Pope in Rome on ways to 
bring peace; as an enlightening traveler 
giving imaginative visual reality to 
America’s global burdens and duties.” 

Here is the essence of the President in 
the many duties which he must per- 
form. 

And here is the impressive dimension 
of his performance. He has carried out 
these multiple and burdensome roles with 
vigor, imagination, drive, commitment, 
and success. 

No one can doubt—whatever his 
party—that we have a full-time Presi- 
dent in the White House, a man who de- 
votes the totality of his mind and body to 
the service of his country. 

Lyndon B. Johnson has shown—and 
continues to show us and the world 
that he is a leader for all occasions. He 
knows the burdens of leadership and he 
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is willing to carry them. But he knows 
they cannot be borne alone. He must have 
the people with him. 

I submit that many of President John- 
son’s most recent decisions—from re- 
striction on American investment abroad, 
to standing a middle course in the Viet- 
nam war, to his fight for the American 
consumer—are the hallmark of a man 
who is not afraid to make the hard deci- 
sions, the unpopular decisions, the un- 
palatable decisions of State. 

Let us remember when we begin to 
evaluate our President and his future 
opponents, that a man shows us his real 
qualities in the way he makes the tough 
decisions—not in the way he makes the 
easy ones, 

For myself, I am proud that we have 
a President who is not afraid to act on 
behalf of what he believes to be the best 
interests of America and the best inter- 
ests of free people throughout the world. 

I insert in the Recorp a Max Lerner ar- 
ticle on the President entitled “Johnson 
Performance Impressive”: 


[From the Boston Herald Traveler, Jan. 2, 
1968 
JOHNSON PERFORMANCE IMPRESSIVE 
(By Max Lerner) 

Wasuincton.—At the year’s turning, Lyn- 
don Johnson has ended it not with a whim- 
per but with a bang—with a performance, 
from Melbourne to Korat to Cam Ranh to 
Karachi to Rome to Washington, impressive 
for sheer political virtuosity. 

Here was the President in an impressive 
succession of roles; as a mourner for a friend 
who had been prime minister; as the head of 
a Pacific power conferring with Asian heads 
of state; as a father come to hearten and sus- 
tain his soldier-sons in Vietnam; as a Chris- 
tian conferring with the Pope in Rome on 
ways to bring peace; as an enlightening trav- 
eler giving imaginative visual reality to 
America’s global burdens and duties. 

This was Mr. Johnson as virtuoso, a 
political man showing himself to advantage 
as a contemporary leader. Who can doubt 
that he was campaigning, too? Campaigning 
in a double sense: to overcome the spreading 
doubts about the war and to present a united 
front to the world; and to counter the dump- 
Johnson movement inside the Democratic 
Party. I suspect that Sen. Eugene McCarthy 
has discovered to his dismay just how for- 
midable a campaigner Mr. Johnson can be 
while he is discharging his day-to-day 
functions as President. 

Doubtless much of this is due to the nature 
of the Presidency and the resources it com- 
mands. “Go fight city hall,” the East Side 
immigrants used to say. “Go fight the White 
House” might be the present despairing cry 
of the President’s enemies in both parties. 
Yet while Mr. Johnson has the Presidency 
as his weapon, which of his opponents today 
could use it with the lethal skill he has 
shown? A man must eat and drink and sleep 
as @ political tactician; he must dream 
tactics, to be able to turn an accidental event 
(like the memorial services at Melbourne) to 
his purposes. 

I am not denying the sincerity of Mr. 
Johnson’s grief at Prime Minister Holt’s 
death, nor of his wish to visit the soldiers 
in Vietnam, nor of his desire to talk peace 
with the Pope. I merely point out how art- 
fully the pieces of his sincerity fit together 
into an overall pattern that makes his do- 
mestic position and his world standing some- 
what more secure after the trip than before 
it. There lies the great art of being a 
political man. 

From whatever angle. you view him, this is 
one of the most complex men ever to have 
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occupied the presidential chair. You think 
you have him figured, and suddenly you find 
how wrong you were. You think he is 
through, and you write off his chances of get- 
ting reelected, and back he pops as the most 
formidable figure of all the candidates in 
both parties. 

In his basic domestic thinking he is a tra- 
ditional Democratic liberal, with a liberalism 
very much like that of Harry Truman, going 
back to the source from which both of them 
have taken it—Franklin Roosevelt. It is a 
bread-and-butter, housing-and-education 
liberalism. One thinks of Maury Maverick's 
definition of liberalism: “freedom plus gro- 
ceries.” That was the theme to which he kept 
returning in his TV conversation at the 
White House. He will use it in his 1968 cam- 
paign, just as Mr. Truman used it 20 years 
earlier in the 1948 campaign. He hasn’t re- 
furbished it much, except for applying it to 
the anti-poverty and civil rights causes and 
some extra emphasis on the education break- 
through. It isn’t a sophisticated liberalism, as 
witness his belief that the Negro-white 
hatreds will yield to the creation of more 
jobs in the ghettos. 

In his foreign policy he has marked time on 
Europe, made mistakes on Latin America 
which he later corrected, continued the basic 
Kennedy position on trying for agreements 
on nuclear weapons—and put all his political 
stakes on his decision on the Vietnamese war. 
It was a decision with a high calculated risk. 
Personally he has stuck it out, but whether 
the war will prove politically disastrous to 
him depends on how it goes in the next 10 
months, and that, in turn, depends on 
whether he can heal the deep war split in- 
side America and persuade the nation to 
stick it out, 

He has at least a few things going for him. 
One is the boomerang effect of some of the 
excessive hate-Johnson exhibitions. A sec- 
ond is the underdog support he is getting 
from Dwight Eisenhower on the war. An- 
other is the growth of mood in the nation, 
which will give Mr. Johnson the middle- 
ground position for which he has always 
maneuvered, 

Above all there is the fact of his being a 
knowledgeable skillful political man who 
knows what he wants and is unlikely to be 
turned aside from it by anyone in sight to- 
day, whether Democrat or Republican. 


PROPOSED SELECT COMMITTEE TO 
CONDUCT AN INVESTIGATION 
AND STUDY OF THE RELIEF OF 
LT. COMDR. ARNHEITER AND 
CAPT. RICHARD G. ALEXANDER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Resnick] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, On No- 
vember 20, I inserted into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a statement by Capt. R. G. 
Alexander, commanding officer of the 
battleship New Jersey, to the Secretary 
of the Navy on behalf of Lt. Comdr. Mar- 
cus A. Arnheiter, a career naval officer 
who was relieved of his command of a 
warship on active duty, in a highly un- 
orthodox manner. 

Captain Alexander had followed the 
Arnheiter case closely and after review- 
ing the background he concluded that a 
full investigation was warranted. He 
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urged the Secretary of the Navy to con- 
duct such a review. 

Mr. Speaker, Captain Alexander has a 
distinguished record as a qualified and 
dedicated naval officer. 

I was shocked last week to read in the 
newspaper that Captain Alexander had 
suddenly and unexplainedly been relieved 
of his command of the U.S.S. New Jersey 
and had been reassigned to an obscure 
desk job in Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Navy’s arrogance 
in the Arnheiter case is disturbing, its 
unexplained firing of Captain Alexander 
is an appalling insult to the American 
people. 

I am today introducing a resolution 
proposing the creation of a select com- 
mittee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the relief of Lt. Comdr. Marcus 
Arnheiter and Capt. Richard G. Alex- 
ander. I hope that my distinguished col- 
leagues will join me in support of this 
resolution: 

H. Res. 1019 

Whereas Captain Richard G. Alexander 
has established a distinguished record as 
highly qualified and dedicated officer in the 
United States Navy; and the Navy recognized 
Captain Alexander's ability by naming him 
Commanding Officer of the battleship United 
States ship New Jersey; and 

Whereas Captain Alexander out of a sense 
of duty and conscience publicly rallied to 
the defense of a fellow officer Lieutenant 
Commander Marcus A. Arnheiter, whom he 
felt has been unfairly treated by the Navy, 
and at the request of the Secretary of the 
Navy, presented his opinions on the Arn- 
heiter case, preparing a detailed brief re- 
questing justice for his fellow officer; and 

Whereas Captain Alexander presented his 
views to the Secretary of the Navy only after 
being invited by the Secretary to do so; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Navy was so 
interested in having Captain Alexander's 
opinion that he went so far as to send his 
own plane to bring Captain Alexander to 
Washington; and 

Whereas, as a direct result of his speaking 
out, Captain Alexander was shortly there- 
after summoned again to Washington and 
relieved of his command of the United States 
ship New Jersey; and 

Whereas the Navy has refused to provide 
either a fair and objective hearing for 
Lieutenant Commander Arnheiter; or any 
explanation for Captain Alexander’s peremp- 
tory dismissal; and 

Whereas the Navy appears determined to 

and silence all who dare to disagree 
with its decisions, no matter how unjust 
they may be; and 

Whereas these arrogant actions are a stain 
on the honor of the Navy and a threat to the 
morale of its officers, while at the same time 
terminating the useful careers of two dis- 
tinguished young officers: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of seven 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the commit- 
tee shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made, 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of the facts and circumstances 
leading up to the relief on March 31, 1966, 
of Lieutenant Commander Marcus A. Arn- 
heiter, from the command of the United 
States ship Vance, and the relief on Janu- 
ary 5, 1968, of Captain Richard G. Alexander 
from the command of the United States ship 
New Jersey, in order to determine whether 
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justice was done to both officers, and to in- 
sure that a complete report is made to the 
American people. 

For the purpose of carrying out this resolu- 
tion the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and 
places within the District of Columbia, 
whether the House is in session, has recessed, 
or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and 
to require, by subpena or otherwise, the 
attendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report which 
is made when the House is not in session 
shall be filed with the Clerk of the House. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. Dwyer (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today, and the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of illness in 
the family. 

Mrs. May (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), until January 24, 1968, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN (at the request of Mr. 
ASPINALL), through January 29, on ac- 
count of official business as a member of 
the House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Fonp), through January 31, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Fotey (at the request of Mr. As- 
PINALL), through January 29, on account 
of official business as a member of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. Epmonpson (at the request of Mr. 
ASPINALL), through January 29, on ac- 
count of official business as a member of 
the House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr. Hacan (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), through January 24, on account of 
official business, 

Mr. WHITE (at the request of Mr. As- 
PINALL) , through January 29, on account 
of official business as a member of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mrs. Minx (at the request of Mr. As- 
PINALL) , through January 29, on account 
of official business as a member of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. Meeps (at the request of Mr. As- 
PINALL), through January 29 on account 
of official business as a member of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 

Mr. McCtore (at the request of Mr. As- 
PINALL), through January 29, on account 
of official business as a member of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mrs. HaxsEx of Washington (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT), through February 
9, on account of official business. 
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Mr. Garmatz, Mrs. SULLIVAN, and Mr. 
Mourpuy of New York (at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT), through January 22, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. CEDERBERG (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), until February 2, 1968, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Smitu of Oklahoma (at the request 
of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), through January 
24, on account of official business. 

Mr. Horton (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), through January 19, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Grover (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Ford), for the period January 15, 
1968, through January 22, 1968, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for the period January 
15, 1968, through January 22, 1968, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Russ, today, for 30 minutes; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Otsen, for 30 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Sers in five instances and to 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. Reuss in six instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ZastocKr in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Manon in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Savior in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Karsten and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Duncan) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Mize in two instances. 

Mr. Larr in two instances. 

Mr. GOODLING. 

Mr. RuMsFELp in three instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. Wyman in three instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr, ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas in eight instances. 

Mr. DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. BLATNIK in five instances. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. Corman in five instances. 

Mr. TENzZER in five instances. 

Mr. PHILBIN in four instances. 

Mr. HÉBERT. 

Mr. FASCELL. 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado. 

Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. Dutsxz in two instances. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, January 16, 1968, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1292. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a report of factors 
for use in apportioning funds for the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 104(b)5, title 23, United States Code 
(H. Doc. No. 199); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations, 

1293. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Advisory Council on International Mone- 
tary and Financial Policies, transmitting the 
annual report on the policies and operations 
of the Council covering the period July 1, 
1966, to June 30, 1967 (H. Doc. No. 200); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
and ordered to be printed. 

1294. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting the text of ILO Recom- 
mendation No, 126 concerning the vocational 
training of fishermen adopted by the In- 
ternational Labor Conference at its 50th ses- 
sion, at Geneva on June 21, 1966, also the 
texts of ILO Convention No. 125 concerning 
fishermen’s certificates of competency and 
ILO Convention No. 126 concerning accom- 
modations on board fishing vessels (H. Doc. 
No. 201); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and ordered printed. 

1295. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on examination of financial statements, 
fiscal year 1967, for the Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Inc., Department of Justice, pur- 
suant to 31 U.S.C. 841 (H. Doc. No. 202); to 
the Committee on Government Operations 
and ordered printed. 

1296. A letter from the director, the Amer- 
ican Legion, Washington, D.C., transmitting 
the proceedings of the 49th annual national 
convention, held in Boston, Mass., on August 
29-31, 1967 (H. Doc. No. 203); to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

1297. A letter from the Associate Admin- 
istrator, Foreign Agricultural Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, transmitting a re- 
port of agreements for the use of foreign 
currencies for the months of November and 
December 1967, pursuant to Public Law 85- 
128; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1298. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a report of exemplary rehabili- 
tation certificates for the calendar year 1967, 
pursuant to Public Law 89-690 to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1299. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting the annual re- 
port of the Secretary, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 84-540; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1300. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Department of Agriculture, transmit- 
ting plans for works of improvement which 
have been prepared under the provisions of 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), 
Blackhawk-Kickapoo, Wis., Cross Creek, 


Kans., Garrison Creek, Okla., Mustang Creek, 
Calif., Old Town Creek, Ala., and Tesnatee 
Creek, Ga., each plan involves a structure 
which provides not more than 4,000 acre- 
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feet of total capacity; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

1301. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Department of Agriculture, transmit- 
ting plans for works of improvement which 
have been prepared under the provisions of 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), 
Cahulga Creek, Ala., Cameron-Creole, La., 
Central Madison, La., Elk Twomile Creek, 
W. Va., West Fork Bayou Lacassine, La., and 
West Fork Mayfield Creek, Ky., each plan 
involves a structure which provides not more 
than 4,000 acre-feet of total capacity; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1302. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, Chairman, Migratory Bird Conser- 
vation Commission, transmitting the re- 
port of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1967, pursuant to 45 Stat. 1222, 16 U.S.C. 
715b; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1303, A letter from the Deputy Director of 
Science and Education, Department of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the report of research 
facilities, grants executed and disbursements 
for the fiscal year 1967, pursuant to Public 
Law 88-74; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1304. A letter from the Director, Selective 
Service System, transmitting the 17th annual 
report of the Director for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1967, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 10(g) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1305. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Army, transmitting a report 
on the Department of the Army aviation per- 
sonnel above the grade of major, for the 
period July 1 to December 31, 1967, pursuant 
to section 301(g) of title 37, United States 
Code; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1306, A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a report of the num- 
ber of officers above the grade of lieutenant 
commander, or equivalent, entitled to re- 
ceive incentive pay for flight duty, and the 
average monthly incentive pay authorized 
by law to be paid to such officers during the 
6-month period preceding the date of the 
report, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 301(g) of title 37, United States Code; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1307. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations), transmitting a report of construc- 
tion projects required to accommodate the 
relocation of Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
aviation activities from the obsolescent Naval 
Air Station, Grosse Isle, Mich., pursuant to 
the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 2233a(1), and 
pursuant to authority delegated to me by 
the Secretary of Defense; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1308. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installation and Logis- 
tics), transmitting a report on Department of 
Defense procurement from small and other 
business firms for July-October 1967, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Small Business 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

1309. A letter from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, transmitting the statistical sup- 
plement to the 1966 Annual Report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

1310. A letter from the vice president, the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., trans- 
mitting the annual report of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. for the year 1967, 
pursuant to law; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1311. A letter from the Secretary, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, transmitting a 
report on the amount of Export-Import Bank 
insurance and guarantees issued from Sep- 
tember through November 1967 in connec- 
tion with exports to Yugoslavia and to Hun- 
gary, pursuant to title III of the Foreign 
Assistance and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tion Act of 1967 and to the Presidential De- 
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termination of February 4, 1964; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1312. A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting the 24th semiannual 
report for the period ending June 30, 1966; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1313. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report of dis- 
posals of foreign excess property for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, pursuant to 
Public Law 81-152; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1314. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting the annual report of the General Sery- 
ices Administration for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1967; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1315. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on examination of financial statements, 
fiscal year 1967, Veterans Canteen Service, 
Veterans’ Administration, pursuant to (38 
U.S.C, 4207); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1316. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on need to improve internal audit in 
the Department of Justice; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

1317. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on possible savings available by sending 
men to Near East Armed Forces examining 
and entrance station, Selective Service Sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

1318. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on reduction of heating costs at mili- 
tary bases available through conversion of 
manually operated furnaces, Department of 
the Army and Department of the Air Force; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

1319. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on need for improved procedures to 
minimize overpayments of non-service-con- 
nected disability and death pensions, Vet- 
erans’ Administration; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1320. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on significant savings possible if rural 
mail carriers use Government instead of per- 
sonal vehicles, Post Office Department; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1321. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on review of loans to grazing associa- 
tions, Farmers Home Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

1322. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of more effective Federal action needed 
to meet urban renewal rehabilitation objec- 
tives in Cleveland, Ohio, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1323, A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of opportunity for savings by consoli- 
dating photographic operations at the John 
F. Kennedy Space Center and the Air Force 
Eastern Test Range, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and Department 
of Defense; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1324. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of opportunity for economies under 
guardianship program, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

1325. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of opportunities for American-flag 
ship operators to use U.S.-owned excess for- 
eign currencies and the effect on the balance 
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of payments and budget deficits, Maritime 
Administration, Department of Commerce; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

1326. A letter from the Public Printer, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, transmitting the 
Annual Report of the Government Printing 
Office for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1967, 
pursuant to the provisions of 28 Stat. 603; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

1327. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting the 11th annual 
report on the status of the Colorado River 
storage project and participating projects, 
pursuant to 70 Stat. 105; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1328. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract with Majestic Hotel Co., 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., for the pe- 
riod January 1, 1968, through December 31, 
1972, pursuant to 70 Stat. 543; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1329. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a pro- 
posed concession contract with J. Dolman 
Robinson and Helen B. Robinson to continue 
to operate the Rainbow Forest Lodge in Pet- 
rifled Forest National Park, Ariz., for the 
period from January 1, 1968, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1977, pursuant to 70 Stat. 543; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

1330. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract with Mrs. Louise M. Bertschy 
to continue to operate the Triangle X Ranch 
for the public in Grand Teton National Park 
from January 1 through December 31, 1968, 
pursuant to 70 Stat. 543; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1331. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the 22d annual report 
of operations under the Federal Airport Act 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, pur- 
suant to Public Law 377, 79th Congress, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1332. A letter from the Secretary, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the 
report of the Program Review Committee 
for the Nurse Training Act of 1964, pursuant 
to title VIII of the Public Health Service 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1333. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting the annual 
report for the fiscal year 1967; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1334. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a report 
showing information on the permits and li- 
censes for hydroelectric projects issued dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1967, fi- 
nancial statements of proceeds derived from 
licenses issued by the authority of the Fed- 
eral Power Act, and the names and compen- 
sation of persons employed by the Commis- 
sion during the same period, pursuant to 
section 4(d) of the Federal Power Act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1335. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on backlog of pending appli- 
cations and hearing cases in the Federal 
Communications Commission as of October 
31, 1961, pursuant to section 5(e) of the 
Communications Act as amended July 16, 
1952, Public Law 554; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1336. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to change the provision with respect 
to the maximum rate of interest permitted 
on loans and mortgages insured under ti- 
tle XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

1337. A letter from the Librarian of Con- 
gress, transmitting a report of positions al- 
located to grades 16, 17, and 18 in the Leg- 
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islative Reference Service, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 5114 of title 5, United 
States Code; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

1338. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Administration, Department of 
the Interior, transmitting a report concern- 
ing scientific or professional positions in the 
Department, pursuant to the provisions of 5 
U.S.C. 3104; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

1339. A letter from the Librarian of Con- 
gress, transmitting a report with respect to 
scientific and professional positions in the 
Library of Congress, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
3104 (e); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

1340. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a 
report indicating that no positions in grades 
GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 were allocated to or 
placed during the 1967 calendar year, pursu- 
ant to 5 U.S.C. 5114(a); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

1841. A letter from the Director of Person- 
nel, U.S. Department of Commerce, trans- 
mitting a report of scientific and professional 
positions established, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
3104(c); to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

1842. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
November 7, 1967, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a survey of Jupiter Inlet, Fla., 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved March 2, 1945, it is also in response to 
a resolution of the Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, adopted November 8, 1943; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

1343. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
November 7, 1967, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a letter report on Wood Island 
Harbor, Maine, and the pool at Biddeford, 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted August 25, 1960; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

1344. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the Second Annual Re- 
port of the Economic Development Admin- 
istration for the year 1967, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 89-136; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

1845. A letter from the Board of Directors, 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority, transmitting the 
34th annual report for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

1846. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting 
plans for works of improvement which have 
been prepared under the provisions of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), Brown’s 
Creek, S.C., Cane Creek, N.C. and S.C. 
Chunky River, Miss., Fourche Creek, Ark. and 
Mo., and Little Walnut Creek, Ind., each plan 
involving a structure which provides more 
than 4,000 acre-feet of total capacity; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

1847. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 

ent of Agriculture, transmitting 
plans for works of improvement which have 
been prepared under the provisions of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), Browns 


fuskee tributaries, Oklahoma, Silver Creek, 
Miss., and upper Elk River, Kans., each plan 
involving a structure which provides more 
than 4,000 acre-feet of total capacity; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

1348. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the report of the Inde- 
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pent Study Board, pursuant to the provisions 
of Public Law 89-136; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

1349. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in certain cases of aliens 
found admissible to the United States, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 212(a) (I) 
(28) (ii) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1850. A letter from the executive officer, 

St. Augustine Quadricentennial Commission, 
transmitting their final report pursuant to 
79 Stat. 1129; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
1351. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Air Force, transmitting a report of 
claims settled and not settled arising out of 
the crash of a U.S, Air Force aircraft at 
Wichita, Kans., on January 16, 1965, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law 89-65; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1852. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report concerning 
claims settled during fiscal year 1967 under 
the Military Personnel and Civilian Employ- 
ees’ Claims Act, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 241 (e); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1353. A letter from the national secretary- 
treasurer, Sons of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War, transmitting the printed proceed- 
ings of the 86th annual national encamp- 
ment of the national organization, Sons of 
Union Veterans of the Civil War, held in Chi- 
cago, Ill., August 6-10, 1967, pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 83-605; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1354. A letter from the treasurer, American 
Historical Association, transmitting an ex- 
amination of the accounts of the association 
for the year ending August 31, 1967, pur- 
suant to the provisions of law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1355. A letter from the board of directors, 
Future Farmers of America, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the accounts of the 
Future Farmers of America for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1967, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Public Law 88-504; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1356. A letter from the honorary executive 
director, National Conference on Citizenship, 
transmitting the audit of the accounts of the 
National Council on Citizenship for the fiscal 
year July 1, 1966, to June 30, 1967, pursuant 
to the provisions of Public Law 88-504; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1357. A letter from the Sergeant at Arms, 
U.S. House of Representatives, transmitting 
@ statement exhibiting the several sums 
drawn, pursuant to the provisions of 2 U.S.C. 
84; to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. 

1358. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on matters 
contained in the Helium Act for the fiscal 
year 1967, pursuant to Public Law 86-777; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

1359. A letter from the General Manager, 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting a 
report of disposition of excess foreign prop- 
erty during fiscal year 1967, pursuant to the 
provisions of 40 U.S.C. 514; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

1360. A letter from the Chairman, the Re- 
negotiation Board, transmitting the 12th an- 
nual report for the year 1967, pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 84-870; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint Com- 
mittee on Disposition of Executive Papers. 


January 15, 1968 


House Report No. 1051. Report on the dispo- 
sition of certain papers of sundry executive 
departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PATMAN: Joint Committee on Defense 
Production. The 17th annual report of the 
activities of the Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction (Rept. No. 1052). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Report on the activ- 
ity of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 90th Congress, first session 
(Rept. No. 1053). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 14594. A bill to provide for Federal 
and State cooperation in the inspection of 
poultry and fish products; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 14595. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase monthly bene- 
fits (with subsequent cost-of-living in- 
creases), to provide higher widow’s benefits, 
to provide benefits for dependent parents, 
to permit the payment of benefits to married 
couples on their combined earnings records, 
to permit the exemption from coverage of 
services performed after attaining age 65, to 
eliminate the new restrictive definition of 
disability, to raise the wage base, and to oth- 
erwise extend and improve the OASDI sys- 
tem; to amend title XVIII of such act 
to provide coverage for certain drug expenses 
under the SMI programs; and to amend title 
IV and XIX of such act to eliminate certain 
restrictions and limitations added in 1967 to 
the AFDC and medical assistance programs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 14596. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act to provide for in- 
crease in benefits, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 14597. A bill to provide for an equi- 
table sharing of the U.S. market by elec- 
tronic articles of domestic and of foreign 
origin; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr, CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 14598. A bill to declare and determine 
the policy of the Congress with respect to the 
primary authority of the several States to 
control, regulate, and manage fish and 
wildlife within their territorial boundaries; 
to confirm to the several States such primary 
authority and responsibility with respect to 
the management, regulation, and control of 
fish and wildlife on lands owned by the 
United States, and to specify the exceptions 
applicable thereto, and to provide procedure 
under which Federal agencies may otherwise 
regulate the taking of fish and game on such 
lands; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 14599. A bill to prohibit the redemp- 
tion in gold of any obligations of the United 
States for, and to prohibit the sale of any 
gold of the United States to, any nation which 
is indebted to the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By EVINS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 14600. A bill to encourage national de- 
velopment by providing incentives for the 
establishment of new or expanded job-pro- 
ducing industrial and commerical facilities 
in rural areas having high proportions of per- 
sons with low incomes, and for other pur- 

poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R. 14601. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to 
authorize the transfer of rice farm acreage 
allotments and rice producer allotments, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 14602. A bill to eliminate certain lim- 
itations and restrictions (added by the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967) relating to 
aid to families with dependent children un- 
der title IV of the Social Security Act and 
medical assistance under title IX of that act; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 14603. A bill to amend title XV of the 
Social Security Act with respect to the as- 
signment of wages for purposes of unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal employees; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 14604. A bill to repeal section 1511(f) 
of the Social Security Act so that in deter- 
mining eligibility of ex-servicemen for un- 
employment compensation their terminal 
leave shall be treated in accordance with 
State laws; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 14605. A bill to create in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President a Council of Eco- 
logical Advisers; to the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 14606. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to prescribe safety 
regulations for the transportation of agen 
gas by pipeline and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

ELR. 14607. A bill to establish the Travel 
Incentive Act of 1968; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H.R. 14608. A bill to establish the Govern- 
ment Program Evaluation Commission; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 14609. A bill to eliminate certain lim- 
itations and restrictions (added by the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967) relating to aid 
to families with dependent children under 
title IV of the Social Security Act and medical 
assistance under title IX of that act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 14610. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the mandatory 
separation from Government service of all 
officers and employees thereof at the age of 
70 years; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL 

H.R. 14611. A bill to 8 incentives for 
the establishment of new or expanded job 
producing industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in rural areas; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. Con Res. 607. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the issuance of currency of the 
United States depicting the Mount Rushmore 
National Memorial; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H. Con. Res. 608. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the settlement of the indebtedness 
of the Republic of France to the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H. Con. Res. 609. Concurrent resolution to 
resolve the indebtedness of France to the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 
H. Con. Res. 610. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the .sense of Congress that the 
United States and the political entities 
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thereof should adopt “911” as the uniform, 
single, nationwide, emergency telephone 
number; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. Con. Res. 611. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to proclaim the 5-day 
period beginning August 12, 1968, as All 
American Amateur Baseball Association 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. Res. 1016. Resolution to provide further 
funds for the expenses of the investigations 
authorized by House Resolution 34; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H. Res. 1017. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House concerning a means toward 
achieving a stable and durable peace in the 
Middle East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 1018. Resolution to provide funds 
for the Committee on the Judiciary; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H. Res. 1019. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the relief of Lt, Comdr. Marcus 
Arnheiter and Capt. Richard G. Alexander; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. TENZER (for himself, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. GILBERT, Mr. St. ONGE, Mrs. 
Green of Oregon, Mr. MaTsuNAGA, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. WALKER, 
Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. BUTTON, and Mr. Ryan) : 

H. Res. 1020. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to U.S. ratification of the conven- 
tions on genocide, abolition of forced labor, 
political rights of women, and freedom of 
association; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr, BINGHAM: 

H. Res. 1021. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to U.S. ratification of the conventions 
on genocide, abolition of forced labor, politi- 
cal rights of women, and freedom of associa- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


298. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, rela- 
tive to a proposed amendment to the Federal 
Air Quality Act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

299. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, rela- 
tive to the proposal to cut back by 25 percent 
on reimbursement to the States by the Fed- 
eral Government for welfare costs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

300. By Mr. BERRY: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of South Dakota me- 
morializing the Congress of the United States 
to instruct and direct the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States to issue a series of 
bills in any denomination of the currency of 
the United States depicting the Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial, “The Shrine of 
Democracy,” thereon; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 14612. A bill for the relief of Laurel 

Ho Sang; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. BOW: 

H.R. 14613. A bill for the relief of Sara 

Laredo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 14614. A bill for the relief of Angela 

Buono; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 14615. A bill for the relief of Onofrio 

Saia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ESCH: 

H.R. 14616. A bill for the relief of Sahera 
Saka, Wahidollah Saka, and Wajma Saka; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 14617. A bill for the relief of Eva C. 

Castro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 14618. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Adriano A. Agana and Consuelo R. Agana; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14619. A bill for the relief of Juraj 
Mikan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 14620. A bill for the relief of Mariano 

Acasio Juan; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. MESKILL: 
H.R. 14621. A bill for the relief of Michael 
De Marcken; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 14622. A bill for the relief of Miklos 
Kohary; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 14623. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Carmen S. Carino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 14624. A bill for the relief of Kalender 

Arslan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


217. By the Speaker: Petition of United 
Brick & Clay Workers of America, Chicago, 
Ill., relative to better housing programs; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

218, Also, petition of United Brick & Clay 
Workers of America, Chicago, Ill., relative to 
the expansion and stepup of school buildings 
and other facilities for the education and 
training of our youth; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

219. Also, petition of the Honorable Jean- 
nette Rankin; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

220. Also, petition of the Association of 
Cities, Towns and Villages in Okinawa, Naha, 
Okinawa, relative to return of administrative 
rights over Okinawa to Japan; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

221. Also, petition of Jad Michael Wakileh, 
Amman, Jordan, relative to a claim for com- 
pensation due as an employee of AID; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

222. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the composition of the 
Congressional Record during the first session 
of the 90th Congress; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

223, Also, petition of City Council of Wor- 
cester, Mass., relative to the allocation of 
funds for the University of Massachusetts 
Medical School; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

224. Also, petition of Bay Area Air Pollu- 
tion Control District, San Francisco, Calif., 
relative to a provision in the Air Quality Act 
of 1967; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

225. Also, petition of the Military Order of 
the World Wars, Washington, D.C., relative 
to the proper recognition of George Washing- 
ton’s Birthday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

226. Also, petition of John P. Parkinson, 
Newark, Calif., relative to prohibiting pri- 
vately owned automobiles from operating on 
certain roads; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Imports 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
basic industries in America is the steel 
industry. This industry has attracted 
over the years some of the finest men 
in our country and they have continu- 
ously challenged the industry to not be 
complacent but to move ahead, and by 
research and development have supplied 
highly sophisticated new steels for new 
uses which are so vital for our national 
growth and security. 

This industry, however, has been faced 
with a threat from without—namely, im- 
ports—and Roger M. Blough, chairman 
of the board of United States Steel Corp., 
has pointed up the problem which faces 
this great American industry. I recom- 
mend Mr. Blough’s thought-provoking 
speech to all Americans: 

Imports: THE WORD AND THE DEED 
(An address by Roger M. Blough, chairman 
of the board, United States Steel Corp., 
in acceptance of the “Industrialist of the 

Year” Award at the Annual Meeting of the 

Society of Industrial Realtors, Washington, 

D.C., November 13, 1967) 

Mr. Chairman, I am indebted to you for 
everything you have said. In light of some of 
my past experiences in this city, I hope you 
know how refreshing it is for me to hear 
some agreeable words. In times past I have 
received invitations to come to Washing- 
ton—under a variety of circumstances. Being 
on the receiving end in this town is not new 
to me, but seldom has it been in connection 
with such a gratifying and unusual award 
as this one. Please accept my sincere 
thanks—and my wife thanks you also. 

I remember noticing a number of years ago 
a cartoon in a New York newspaper depicting 
a middle-aged husband and wife in their 
bedroom. He had apparently just turned out 
the light on his side of the bed and turned 
over to go to sleep. Still sitting up on her side, 
she was saying, “George dear—I have some- 
thing terribly important to tell you—but I 
think you'd better get a good night’s sleep 


I have something to tell you tonight which 
to me, at least, seems of considerable impor- 
tance, and my concern is that you might just 
take the lady’s advice and get a “good night’s 
sleep,” particularly when I tell you that I 
want to talk about international trade, giv- 
ing special emphasis to the steel import 
problem. 

I feel sure that the Society of Industrial 
Realtors is not very big in importing and ex- 

„ and the reason is clear; real estate 
doesn’t lend itself readily to being imported 
or exported. You cannot, for example, move 
the District of Columbia anytime or any- 
where—it just doesn’t budge. Or so it seems. 

Nevertheless, I know that anyone who is 
interested in real estate is also interested 
in what creates its value, and that, of course, 
gets down to the economic utility to which 
it can be put. And I hope that means that 
you are as interested as any group in Amer- 
ica in international trade and in new cur- 
rents of thought concerning it. 

I am sure it has not escaped your notice 
that the so-called “free traders,” and the 
so-called protectionists“ seem to be engaged 
in a serious difference of opinion. I use the 
adjective “so-called” by way of registering a 


note of caution, at the outset, that it will be 
unfortunate, in my opinion, if the debate 
tends to become too much an application of 
emotional labels, and too little a careful 
product by product analysis of precisely what 
is happening to our trade position in the 
international economy—what the problems 
are, what is causing them, what the conse- 
quences are to national security and the na- 
tional economy, and what a basic concern for 
the American people suggests should be done 
about them. 

Scarcely a day passes but there is a head- 
line proclaiming how badly the United States 
will fare if the protectlonists“ win. The label 
appears to apply to anyone and everyone who 
is currently supporting some one of the 
quota bills now before Congress, and the 
labeling is done almost as if the intent of 
supporters of these bills were to snuff out 
world trade completely. 

Now several industries are supporting 
quota bills and among them is the steel in- 
dustry. As we proceed I believe you can see 
for yourself that the steel quota bill cer- 
tainly does not provide for closing out 
imports. 

Let us accept the acknowledged advan- 
tages to all nations which can accrue from 
an enlightened pursuit of the theories of 
freedom in trade. But let us not follow such 
theories blindly—revering them as a gospel 
so sacrosanct as to permit of no qualifica- 
tion or deviation, whatever the emerging 
circumstances in the real world. 

It is my hope that thinking people will 
agree that it would be fully as erroneous to 
fail to see the hazards in strict adherence to 
free trade theories for all products under all 
circumstances, as it would be unthinkingly 
to discard such theories and turn in full re- 
treat toward a wall of “protectionism.” Dedi- 
cated as we are to the theoretical advantage 
of freedom in trade, we are not, I hope, dedi- 
cated to it to the serious disadvantage of the 
American people and the security of the free 
world. 

Can we, for example, be assured of the 
strong industrial base in steel we need for 
modern defense if one quarter or more of 
the steel we require were imported from 
countries lying uncomfortably close to the 
Soviet Union and China? 

Or, to suppose a further example, if the 
general level of employment costs in the 
United States went suddenly so sky high 
that our manufactured products generally 
became non-competitive both in home and 
foreign markets, with obvious catastrophic 
results upon our trade balance, could we— 
even as committed free traders—abstain from 
protection in some form—at least until our 
wage costs and prices—or the value of our 
currency—were brought closer to equilibrium 
with our competitors in the world markets? 

So my plea is that we try to avoid labels, 
and turn rather to a careful weighing of 
the facts, and that we react to the facts we 
uncover with as much foresight and as little 
emotion as possible. 

In this vein, I should like to share with 
you the facts as I know them concerning 
the steel import problem. 

If the communications efforts of the com- 
panies in the steel industry and its trade 
association, the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, have been at all successful, you 
should already be aware that steel imports 
are taking a large and increasing portion 
of the domestic steel market, and have al- 
ready knocked the American steel industry 
out of most of the world markets in which 
it was once an important factor. Steel mill 
product imports have risen from 1.2 million 
tons in 1957 to 10.8 million in 1966, and 
they are still rising. Over the same period 
exports declined from 5.3 to 1.7 million tons. 
That makes a net adverse swing of over 13 


million tons in the past decade. In terms 
of raw steel this 13 million tons represents 
about 15 per cent of this year's estimated 
national production, 

Our own domestic market grew since 1957 
by over 23 million tons, but foreign sources 
took over 40 per cent of the growth, and im- 
ports grew at an average annual rate of 27.7 
per cent during the latter half of this period. 

How far and how fast this increased pene- 
tration will continue, if nothing occurs to 
stop it is, of course, a matter of conjecture. 
We do know that both Europe and Japan 
have considerable capacity which is not in 
full use and they are still building more. They 
have shown no propensity to discontinue 
their practice of unloading whatever they can 
in our market. Trade papers and company 
literature from Japan have indicated plans 
approximately to double Japan's steel pro- 
duction capability by 1975, with some 30 to 
40 million tons of raw steel available for ex- 
port. Thus the longer run may bring increas- 
ing aggravation of the problem from exter- 
nal sources. 

And the short run, that is to say, the com- 
ing year, contains the seeds of most uninvit- 
ing possibilities, There are already indications 
that domestic customers are planning their 
hedge buying against the possibility of a 
strike in domestic steelmaking next August. 
Unless something can soon assure customers 
that there will be no strike of domestic steel- 

, the lower levels of domestic opera- 
tions now prevailing will probably be trans- 
formed into higher levels at the same time 
that a sizable increase in imports is set in 
motion, Paradoxically, events of the coming 
year are likely to mask completely the prob- 
lem of domestic steelmaking all the while 
it is becoming significantly worse, And im- 
port levels engendered by threats of strikes 
in the past have never declined to former 
levels after the threat 4 

You may ask, why and how did this situa- 
tion come about? Any inquiry as to why 
domestic customers have been buying in- 
creasing quantities of foreign steel leads 
quickly, of course, to the fact that the prices 
of steel imports are significantly below the 
prices of domestic steelmakers—far enough 
below, in fact, that any discussion of the 
possibility that domestic prices might be 
generally reduced to the level of imports is 
in the realm of fantasy. The average differ- 
ence between domestic and imported steel 
prices was more than twice the per ton in- 
come of the United States producers before 
taxes in 1966. 

Consider your own business, If you were to 
make a practice of developing real estate and 
selling it at less than you had in it, you 
wouldn’t be in business very long. There is 
no Merlin's magic which can be used to make 
such consequences vanish into thin air just 
because the business we're talking about is 
steelmaking. 

The next logical question concerns whether 
this price disparity exists because the do- 
mestic industry is no longer a comparatively 
efficient industry. The fact of the matter is 
that available data as researched by Ewan 
Clague, the former Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, indicate that average productivity 
in terms of output per man-hour is still 
higher in the United States than in any other 
steel producing nation of the world. 

So there must be more to the story—and 
there is. As you will remember, in the wake 
of World War II, the United States shared 
both its technical competence and its capital 
broadly throughout the world, with special 
emphasis upon the rebuilding of the devas- 
tated economies in Europe and Japan. Rely- 
ing mainly, to their credit, upon their own 
energy and resourcefulness and coupling that 
with the offered assistance, both areas made 
remarkable progress. Whether we like it or 
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not, their level of technological efficiency has 
gained on ours much faster than has the level 
of their employment costs—and that in a 
word is the kernel of the story. 

Some recent analyses indicate that the 
Western Europeans now have a wage cost 
advantage in their steelmaking of around $25 
per ton and that the Japanese advantage is 
closer to $40 per ton—and that is quite a 
difference when you're talking about a prod- 
uct which sells at an average of around $175 
per ton, Roughly steelworker employment 
costs in this country are $40 a day compared 
with about $10 in Japan for the same num- 
ber of hours. 

Meanwhile, disadvantages which foreign 
sources may have had in earlier years—such 
as higher costs for raw materials and capital 
equipment—have either largely disappeared 
or have become elements of advantage. 
Abundant new sources of ore delivered at low 
cost on new and much larger ocean carriers 
have changed the raw materials picture rad- 
ically. And other nations are increasingly 
translating their growing technical compe- 
tence into the manufacture and installation 
of their own-make production equipment at 
an installed cost which is highly advan- 
tageous to them because of the heavy influ- 
ence of their lower wage costs. For example, 
the installed cost per ton of integrated steel 
capacity in the U.S. is estimated to be nearly 
2½ times the Japanese cost. This kind of 
advantage contains the seeds of increasing 
trouble. 

In these days of fast communication, new 
technological knowledge flows rapidly around 
the world. And in steelmaking, as distinct 
from coal mining or farming, for example, 
there are no natural conditions which im- 
pede the full transplantability of such tech- 
nology. Moreover, many nations offer assorted 
inducements and encouragements to keep 
their own steel production capabilities mov- 
ing forward. So the likelihood that we shall 
rapidly outpace the steelmaking efficiency 
or other major steel producing nations is not 
an early prospect, no matter how much 
money is devoted to research and new capi- 
tal equipment. American steel companies are 
currently devoting well over $2 billion per 
year to the effort, some of them increasing 
their long term debt to help finance it. But 
don't forget that to overcome a labor cost 
advantage of $40 per ton would require our 
current man-hours per ton of 13 to be re- 
duced to an unattainable 4. 

Nor does it seem likely that employment 
costs abroad will increase at a sufficient pace 
to decrease our disadvantage in the foresee- 
able future. Percentage increases in wages 
abroad have, in some areas, admittedly been 
larger than they have here in recent years, 
but the percentages operate on such a small 
base that the gap in terms of dollars has 
not been narrowing. Japan is a case in point: 
their hourly employment costs have in- 
creased a full 100 per cent over the last de- 
cade in this country the percentage increase 
has been 44 percent—which sounds much 
smaller by comparison, Yet the dollar dif- 
ference over the period, far from decreasing, 
has actually increased by 87 cents, and the 
spread in 1966 was $3.55 per hour. 

In what direction then should answers be 
sought, if not by asking Congress for some 
sort of “conservation”—to use the phrase 
of former Secretary of Commerce John Con- 
nor—of a portion of the domestic market 
for domestic competitors, so that our steel 
industry can generate the funds necessary 
to maintain its technological lead in serving 
an expanding economy. 

The traditional answer of those committed 
to free trade is that the companies or in- 
dustries affected adversely by low labor cost 
competition from abroad simply must suf- 
fer the consequences. They seem to conclude 
the answer is to let domestic production go 
by the board in favor of reliance on foreign 
sources. 

There might be some reason for such an 
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answer, if the real world gave more evidence 
of total dedication to free trade theories 
than it now does. But in the case of steel, 
I know of no significant steel producing na- 
tion. anywhere in the world which opens 
its own market freely to competitors from 
other nations or which does not materially 
infringe free trade concepts by the assistance 
which it gives its own steelmakers in order 
to help them sell abroad. 

There might be value in such an answer 
if a continuing and adequate availability of 
the product from domestic sources were un- 
important to the national economy and the 
national security. But in the case of steel, a 
domestic source second to none in quality and 
quantity surely is important. I know of no 
other nation of consequence in the world 
which does not consider its steel industry to 
be of great importance to its economy and 
its security. 

There might even be some reason for such 
an answer, if the industry involved were sim- 
ply less efficient than its foreign competitors 
or less proficient in research, But in the case 
of steel, that charge can neither properly be 
made nor justified. This is not an industry 
hurting because of inevitable change as in 
the case of buggy whips. It is not the absence 
of new products, Recently our company alone 
has produced a new or improved product at 
a rate of one each week. It is not the more 
advantageous use of men’s time. To the con- 
trary, it is the effect of wages abroad com- 
pared to ours, and the effect of government 
subsidization. 

Under the circumstances, especially when 
existing laws give no hope of a sufficient 
remedy, we see no alternative but to turn in 
the direction a number of other industries 
have found it necessary to use—to quotas. 
Hence we have urged adoption of the bill in- 
troduced in the Senate last month by Sena- 
tor Hartke and co-sponsored by Senator 
Dirksen and thirty-four other senators. 

Certainly some means must soon be found 
to arrest the growing penetration of the U.S. 
market by foreign steel imports. Otherwise, 
the capital invested in steel in this country 
will increasingly have to look for more in- 
viting opportunities in other areas of activi- 
ty either here or abroad. And in terms of 
employee and community dislocation, to say 
nothing of impact upon trade balances, and 
the national security, this consequence must 
not be under-rated. 

Now the steel quota bill does not—and I 
repeat does not—stop imports. It provides 
for the President to negotiate agreements 
with other steel exporting countries. These 
agreements would provide for imports of 
steel up to the average of the three most 
recent years: 1964, 1965 and 1966. That per- 
centage works out to a little under 10 per 
cent. For comparison purposes this year's 
imports will probably amount to between 11 
and 12 per cent, so the difference is not 
great. As the use of steel increases in this 
country, imports have an opportunity of also 
increasing under the proposal. The percent- 
age remains the same, but the tonnage in- 
creases as consumption increases. If agree- 
ments cannot be reached on this basis then 
the average of a longer base perlod—the 1959- 
1966 period—automatically applies. 

The proposal also provides for the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, who would administer 
the statute, to review the whole matter in 
five years and to report to Congress his 
recommendations for continuance, modifica- 
tions or termination. 

In a word, the bill would apply to that por- 
tion of the market which steelworkers and 
producers served in the most recent three- 
year period, and accomplish its purposes 
within a framework which need not be in- 
consistent with our GATT obligations. Fur- 
thermore, there would be no tariff which 
could automatically raise the cost of foreign 
steel to the level of domestic prices. Even at 
the outset, a market on the order of 10 mil- 
lion tons would still be open to imports, The 
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possibility of domestic steel producers recap- 
turing such a market would clearly supple- 
ment the strong incentives to improve effici- 
ency, quality and service already engendered 
by inter and intra industry competition. 

The steel industry, as indicated, is by no 
means the only industry on whose behalf 
quota legislation has been recently intro- 
duced. I suspect that it is, in part, the mount- 
ing number of such requests which has 
alarmed the Administration and caused it to 
react so strongly if not sympathetically. By 
the same token, the growing number of those 
industries seeking some redress is sympto- 
matic of a mounting problem, 

The Administration’s expressed position 
undoubtedly is taken out of a concern for 
what it believes to be in the best interests of 
the United States economy and of its people. 

But we too are genuinely concerned with 
the future strength and growth of our econ- 
omy; we too are concerned about such things 
as the balance of payments, because the net 
deficit in steel trade alone contributes nearly 
$1 billion of the payments deficit. In connec- 
tion with the balance of payments, it is inter- 
esting to note that nearly half of the imports 
in the past several years have come from 
Japan and that its industry, with a capacity 
of about 60 million tons of raw steel, is plan- 
ning, as I have said, to increase that to about 
110 million by 1975. If it does and if the rate 
of imports continues to increase from Japan 
and Western Europe—as they have recently— 
the import total could well reach an addi- 
tional 20 million tons by 1975. In that case 
the balance of payments deficit for steel alone 
would approximate $3 billion instead of $1 
billion. 

Now again no one of us can be unaware of 
the benefits to all nations from a realistic 
application of the theories of free trade— 
regardless of how little “free trade“ actually 
exists in the practical world. 

But free trade and the theory of “com- 
parative advantage” cannot be practiced in a 
vacuum, Nations do have a legitimate con- 
cern for national security and take protec- 
tive action accordingly. This necessarily af- 
fects free trade. Practical nations must also 
take account of economic factors which are 
at work within their internal economy. When 
governments have initiated or tolerated de- 
velopments within their economies which 
have engendered inflation resulting in home- 
produced articles no longer being competi- 
tive abroad or even at home, counter meas- 
ures cannot be forever avoided. Again such 
domestic economic policies will importantly 
affect free trade. Thus, in the practical world 
of nations, the word may be “free trade,” 
but the “deed” is far from it. 

When so many industries in the United 
States are experiencing competitive difficul- 
ties, it is time, I think, to look deeply into 
the situation. Brushing off the problem by 
calling it “protectionism” will not cause it 
to go away. The search for a cure cannot be 
forgotten. 

And the cure in my judgment can only be 
found in achieving a reversal of our past 
tendencies to try to take more out of the na- 
tion’s economy than has been put in. The 
search for a cure may require a re-examina- 
tion of whether labor laws enacted in the era 
of gross unemployment of the thirties and 
the forced draft full employment policies 
emerging from legislation enacted a full dec- 
ade later are economically compatible with 
free trade philosophy. It may require a depth 
reconsideration of governmental fiscal and 
monetary policies, even including—if all else 
fails—a look at exchange rates. 

But whatever it takes, we need to find a 
way to narrow significantly the dollar gap 
between employment costs here and abroad. 
Otherwise, our competitiveness as a nation 
in trade will seriously suffer and our balance 
of payments correspondingly deteriorate, 

This does not mean we need turn a deaf 
ear to the trade problems of the developing 
nations. Undoubtedly, in appropriate cases, 
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some concessions need to be made there. Our 
concern is not there but with the well- 
developed, highly-capable nations who, may 
it be said, are also highly effective in pro- 
tecting their own interests. 

Perhaps you may say the situation will 
improve without the help of quota legisla- 
tion, There is a story about a poor farmer 
whose barn blew down so he had to board 
his mule with a neighbor in the next county. 
Having gotten behind in the board bill, the 
neighbor offered to take the mule off his 
hands for $50 and to forget the back board 
bill, To this the farmer reacted that he 
couldn't possibly sell such a good mule for 
such a low price—but if the neighbor would 
wait and just board the mule for another 
six months, he could have him. 

I guess the moral of the story is that just 
waiting things out can be costly. 

This matter of imports is not an easy one. 
Reasonable people may differ widely in their 
views. But the question should be considered 
on its merits—the merits of today—not those 
when employment costs among competing 
nations were more comparable and when the 
technological edge this country has had for 
so many years could be converted into high- 
er-than-average benefits for everyone living 
here. 

I believe as you do in international trade— 
in the wide exchange of capital and man- 
power. I believe as you do in the usefulness 
of multi-national businesses. But I also be- 
lieve we live in a very practical world com- 
posed of nations each of necessity weigh- 
ing its own interests with those of others. 
So I believe in fairness of opportunity for 
trade and non-discriminatory treatment for 
our own people. 

Our nation cannot with impunity assume 
its dollar will forever remain competitive 
regardless of what we do to negate its worth 
in terms of manpower cost and national 
products. 

Two weeks ago the House brought out of 
Committee a long staple cotton bill. If it be- 
comes law, cotton growers in Texas will no 
doubt be able better to compete against 
Egyptian cotton. 

Just a few months ago the President pro- 
claimed quotas which cut imports of dairy 
products by more than one half. Imports 
had risen to over 2 per cent of U.S. produc- 
tion—from just under one per cent in earlier 
years. This practical limitation of free trade 
theory occurred, incidentally, on the very 
day the Kennedy Round took effect—last 
June 30. Here is an instance where, if you'll 
forgive me, the jobs of American cows were 

When steel imports reach 
not 2 per cent but 11 per cent, is it not time 
to stop exporting the jobs of American 
people? 

To conclude: 

Does America want and need a strong steel 
industry? 

Does it want to maintain the maximum 
number of jobs at high wage standards? 

Does it believe in fair play in the competi- 
tion for its own markets? 

Does our nation’s security demand all the 
strength in steel we can possibly achieve? 

If so, something has to be done. I believe 
the proposed legislation represents a realistic 
solution of this problem—fair to all—and 
that it is worthy of your sympathetic 


support. 


Experienced Workers 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with all 
of the furor over discrimination, one area 
of discrimination that we must overcome 
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is the difficulties that are continually 
placed in the path of older workers seek- 
ing employment. The Lansing, Ill., Jour- 
nal carried an interesting editorial on 
this subject in its December 30, 1967, 
issue, which I insert at this point in the 
RECORD: 
EXPERIENCED WORKERS 

The older worker, a valuable asset in the 
nation’s work force, is sometimes overlooked. 
Management would do well to utilize the 
reservoir of talent that these mature people 
represent, particularly in this labor-short 
period. 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz recognized a fun- 
damental truth when he said: “A strong and 
viable economy is the most important single 
factor improving employment prospects for 
middle-aged and older workers who lose their 
jobs. The more vigorous the economy—the 
higher the level of activity and the more 
rapid the rate of growth, the better the em- 
ployment opportunities for workers of all 
ages.” 


Today excellent progress is being made by 
the voluntary route, as many firms have 
dropped bans on hiring older people. These 
firms have learned to place high value on 
older men and women. 

Twenty-three states and Puerto Rico have 
already adopted laws prohibiting age dis- 
crimination. All but three of these laws have 
been passed since 1955, most of them since 
1960; such legislation exists in the major in- 
dustrial states and covers more than half the 
nation’s industrial workers, The states are 
taking affirmative action to resolve this prob- 
lem at their level. 

More significant progress can be made 
through voluntary efforts as more employers 

the values older workers offer— 
seasoned experience, judgment, stability and 
good attendance records. 

They truly constitute a valuable asset in 
the nation’s work force. 


Law and Order in 1968 
HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, a recent edi- 
torial in the Christian Science Monitor 
puts the present crisis of law and order 
in its proper perspective and points the 
way for dealing with it effectively. I com- 
mend these words to the attention of my 
colleagues. The editorial follows: 

Law AND ORDER IN 1968 


Americans need to be alert to the possible 
violence of another “long hot summer.” This 
near-insurrection need not occur. But it will 
be avoided only if people of good will and ex- 
pertise, and the vast majority who desire law 
and order, accomplish two things: 

(1) Create a persuasive climate of “‘some- 
thing being done, and quickly,” to alleviate 
the appalling conditions of life in poverty 
ghettos. (2) Reinforce respect for law and or- 
der, by giving attention to qualities now tar- 
nishing from disuse, such as discipline and 
self-control. 

The warning signals are up. Rev. Martin 
Luther King, for instance, has said he will 
lead a massive march on Washington next 
spring, a disruptive protest of the nation’s 
“poor and disinherited.” Most demonstrators 
will be law-abiding. But a militant minority 
will seek to arouse mob anarchy in the na- 
tion’s capital. Again, some black power 
groups have riot programs that could be or- 
dered into action. Campus groups may aug- 
ment their draft sit-ins and Vietnam protests, 
All this could add up to an experience of mas- 
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sive disorder, a far cry from Gandhi's non- 
violent tactics. 

In terms of 1968 politics, both Republicans 
and Democrats are aware that the issue of 
law and order plus “crime in the streets” can 
become as voter-persuasive as Vietnam. 

“Law and order” means different things to 
different persons. To some ghetto dwellers it 
suggests police brutality. To property owners 
it means protection of person and property. 
A very small minority, perhaps 2 or 3 percent 
of today’s protesters, are either Communist- 
inspired or so convinced that modern society 
is meaningless that they would wreck the 
nation and smash its “establishment.” These 
are the activists who are found inciting to 
insurrection when mass protesters gather. 

We are still months from next summer. 
It is encouraging that remedial moves have 
begun. In cities large and small the police 
are learning more effective means of han- 
dling riot and looting. Congress has renewed 
the antipoverty program for another year, 
though not increasing the appropriations. 

President Johnson has hinted at a 1968 pro- 
gram to produce half a million jobs, through 
federal and private efforts, in the hard-core 
unemployment areas. Washington agencies 
are encouraged at the business community’s 
response to ghetto joblessness. In his recent 
TV interview the President said emphatically 
“more housing has to be built.” 

The Vietnam war continues to nag, but 
opinion polls suggest a somewhat larger pub- 
lic understanding of the stakes involved. 

What needs to be realized—by liberals, con- 
servatives and all Americans—is that this 
crisis of law and order won't just blow away. 
Americans need not acquiesce in the vio- 
lence-prone” label which some countries 
would pin on it, But this will require a very 
extensive mobilization of resources, disci- 
pline and compassion, to cope with the cru- 
cial revolution of America’s midcentury. 


Hon. Lavern R. Dilweg 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the adjournment of the Congress, 
a former Member of this body, and a 
personal friend of mine of long standing, 
Lavern Dilweg passed away while visit- 
ing in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Lavern Dilweg brought to this body 
the same competitive spirit and feeling 
he exhibited in his personal life prior to 
being elected to Congress, and in my 
opinion was a real asset to the Congress 
and the Nation. All of his friends mourn 
his passing and I would like to insert in 
the Recorp at this point, his obituary 
which appeared in the Evening Star of 
January 3, 1968: 

LAVERN R. DILWEG, LAWYER, EX- 
PACKER STAR, DIES 

LaVern R. Dilweg, 64, a commissioner of 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
and a former con; and professional 
football player, died in St. Petersburg, Fla., 


yesterday of complications following an op- 
eration. 

Mr. Dilweg, a native of Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
ceived his bachelor of law degree from Mar- 
quette University in 1927. He had been an all- 
American end on the Marquette football 
squad in 1925. 

He played professional ball with the Green 
Bay Packers from 1927 to 1934, and was all- 
pro in 1929, 1930 and 1931. He then was an 
official in the Big Ten for eight years. 

Mr. Dilweg was elected to Congress from 
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Wisconsin’s 8th District in 1943. He was as- 
sistant to the attorney general in 1951 and 
1952. 

Licensed to practice before the Supreme 
Courts of Wisconsin and the United States, 
the U.S. Court of Claims and District Court, 
Mr. Dilweg practiced law privately in Green 
Bay and the District from 1952 to 1961. 

Appointed a commissioner of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission by the late 
President Kennedy in 1961, Mr. Dilweg was 
appointed for his third term by President 
Johnson in October. 

Recently nominated to Wisconsin's Hall of 
Fame, Mr. Dilweg was active in the Shriners 
and was a member of the Wisconsin and 
District Bar Associations, 

Mr. Dilweg leaves his wife, Eleanor of 1650 
Harvard St. NW; his daughter, Diane of 3900 
Tunlaw Road NW; three sons, Lt, Comm. Jon 
O. of Sunnyvale, Calif., Robert A. of 5913 
Wiltshire Drive, Bethesda, and Gary T. of 
Ft. Atchison, Wis., and five grandchildren. 

Services and burial will be in Green Bay. 

The family requests that expressions of 
sympathy be in the form of contributions 
to the San Francisco unit of the Shriners’ 
Hospital for Crippled Children, 19th and 
Moraga Avenues, San Francisco, Calif. 


Vietnam: Time for a Diplomatic 
Offensive 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the For- 
eign Minister of North Vietnam, Nguyen 
Duy Trinh, has opened the door to diplo- 
matic speculation by stating that North 
Vietnam “will” hold talks on relevant 
issues if the United States halts the 
bombing of the North and all other acts 
of war. 

We know that the continuing bombing 
of North Vietnam has raised the price of 
aggression but we have also been told by 
Secretary McNamara that bombing has 
not reduced the infiltration of men and 
material. 

The significance of this analysis by the 
Secretary of Defense is that a bombing 
pause would not endanger our troops in 
South Vietnam. It would make it easier 
for the North to infiltrate supplies but 
not necessarily in larger quantities than 
are already being brought across the 
DMZ or other borders of South Vietnam. 

STOP THE BOMBING 


For these reasons I have advocated a 
bombing pause on a number of occa- 
sions. In light of the recent statement by 
the North Vietnam Foreign Minister, I 
repeat my proposal for a halt in the 
bombing to be followed by a diplomatic 
offensive to achieve a cease-fire and pro- 
ductive negotiations. 

The American commitment to protect 
the South has steadily accelerated and 
escalated to a point which cries out for a 
political settlement. We must not let this 
sign of change in the North’s attitude go 
untested. It is well worth the minimal 
risk of a bombing pause. 


POLITICAL SETTLEMENT 


So long as the South is assured that it 
will have the right to determine its own 
future—whatever that future may be— 
our commitment has been met. 
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Let us test the sincerity of the north 
and stop the bombing. Then let the na- 
tions of the world bring the heavy weight 
of world opinion to bear on Ho Chi Minh 
and let Hanoi indicate its sincerity by 
participating in productive peace dis- 
cussions. 

We can always resume the bombing of 
the north, but let us first stop the bomb- 
ing and go all out on diplomatic offen- 
sive. Hopefully these two steps will pro- 
duce a cease-fire and a permanent peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I call to the attention of 
my colleagues a recent editorial which 
appeared in Newsday, the seventh most 
widely circulated afternoon newspaper in 
the United States. The Long Island pa- 
per has presented a straightforward and 
sound case for a bombing pause to be 
followed by efforts to achieve a cease- 
fire. 


I place in the Recorp at this point the 
Newsday editorial of January 6, 1968, 
entitled “Why Not a Pause—And a 
Cease-Fire?” 

Wuy Nor A PAUSE—AND A CEASE-FIRE? 


The foreign minister of North Vietnam, 
Nguyen Duy Trinh, has been quoted as hav- 
ing said that his nation “will hold talks 
on relevant questions” if the U.S. stops the 
bombing and all other “acts of war” against 
the North. This may merely be semantics, 
it may merely be an effort to embarrass this 
country, or—assuming the most optimistic 
view of all—it may be the first faint signal 
that peace talks will be acceptable to Hanoi 
some time in the future. Winston Churchill, 
after the defeat of the Germans in North 
Africa, observed that it was not the be- 
ginning of the end but probably the end 
of the beginning. Can the same be true of 
Hanol's latest hint? 

Given the choice between pessimism and 
optimism, it will do this nation no harm to 
be cautiously optimistic, and to hope that 
North Vietnam in fact is edging toward dis- 
cussions leading to a truce. If we choose to be 
hopeful rather than negative, we should sus- 
pend the bombing of North Vietnam for an 
unspecified period—long enough to establish 
Hanoi’s intentions while not so long as to 
permit Hanoi to undertake a really massive 
buildup of its badly mauled forces in the 
South. 

To be successful, the pause should be fol- 
lowed by a cease-fire, honestly observed by 
both sides. Only when the fighting stops— 
on the ground as well as in the air—can we 
truly believe that peace is in sight. 

If, during this unspecified period, it de- 
velopes that Hanoi has no truly serious de- 
sire to end the war, then the U.S. will re- 
turn to the fray satisfied that at the least 
we tried. Many of our Western friends and 
allies, along with many uncommitted “new” 
nations, have argued that we refuse to con- 
sider peace proposals and that we are de- 
termined to impose our will on Southeast 
Asia regardless of the cost in lives and money. 
That isn’t the case, but a bombing pause 
will determine whether Hanoi means what 
it says or is seeking a propaganda ad- 
vantage. 

Many imponderables are involved in the 
position taken by North Vietnam. First is 
the lifelong record of Ho Chi Minh as a 
revolutionary, seeking what he describes as 
the liberation of Vietnam. Second is the at- 
titude of Soviet Russia, which is supplying 
most of the armaments—torn, it would ap- 
pear, between a desire to keep the U.S. tied 
down on an unproductive battlefield and a 
fear lest too long a war might lead to Arma- 
geddon. Third is the approach of the Com- 
munist Chinese, rent by internal strife but 
eternally suspicious of America. 

These issues all must be weighed and ex- 
plored by our diplomats. The military pros 
and cons must be assayed. And, in the end, 
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the President must decide, as can no one else, 
whether it is wiser to continue the bombing 
or whether the faintest possible hope of 
peace can be encouraged by a show of for- 
bearance on our side. As the strongest na- 
tion in the conflict we have an obligation to 
exercise the utmost restraint. Our strength 
also permits us to take the risks of a pause. 

If there is to be a cease-fire following the 
pause, it should be complete and uncondi- 
tional, not unilateral. If a cease-fire does 
occur and exploratory talks occur, it is our 
obligation to state the basic term on which 
we will agree to a peace treaty. That basic 
term is the right of the South Vietnamese to 
determine their own future, free of the out- 
side intervention that brought on this war. 
If South Vietnam chooses to become a 
neutral, or indeed if the whole of Vietnam 
should be neutralized, that is acceptable. If 
the South Vietnamese wish to join with Ho 
Chi Minh in a Communist government, that 
again must be their own choice. But it must 
be the people’s own decision, not one forced 
on them by an outside power. 

In the meantime, let there be a suspension 
of bombing. At the best it is a gamble worth 
taking. Then, perhaps, we can establish 
whether Ho Chi Minh means business or 
whether he merely is using a cease-fire to 
prolong the war. 


Mr. Speaker, now is the time for a new 
diplomatic offensive and the first step on 
that road is a bombing pause, followed 
by efforts to negotiate a cease-fire. Ef- 
fective and productive negotiations for 
a political settlement of the Vietnam war 
can be started in this way, and continued 
without charges and countercharges of 
political propaganda. 

I urge my colleagues to review the pro- 
posal outlined in my remarks and the 
Newsday editorial and to join in support 
of a diplomatic offensive now. 


I Am the Nation 
HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, every 
time a new year rolls around, all of us 
entertain a host of hopes and wishes for 
good things in the 12 months that lie 
ahead. 

In the January 5, 1968, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor there ap- 
peared a very interesting article entitled 
J Am the Nation.” This article first 
identifies our America and then expresses 
the Nation’s wish, goal, and prayer for 
the new year of 1968. 

The article concerned was published in 
the public interest by Norfolk and West- 
ern Railway, Roanoke, Va., and because 
of its unique nature and deep meaning, 
I insert it into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Jan. 5, 1968] 
I AM THE NATION 

I was born on July 4, 1776, and the Decla- 
ration of Independence is my birth certifi- 
cate. The bloodlines of the world run in my 
veins, because I offered freedom to the op- 
pressed. Iam many things, and many people. 
Iam the nation. 

I am 200 million living souls—and the 
ghost of millions who have lived and died 
for me. 

Iam Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. I stood 
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at Lexington and fired the shot heard around 
the world. I am Washington, Jefferson and 
Patrick Henry. I am John Paul Jones, the 
Green Mountain Boys and Davy Crockett. I 
am Lee and Grant and Abe Lincoln. 

I remember the Alamo, the Maine and 
Pearl Harbor. When freedom called I an- 
swered and stayed until it was over, over 
there. I left my heroic dead in Flanders 
Fields, on the rock of Corregidor, on the 
bleak slopes of Korea and in the steaming 
jungle of Vietnam. 

I am the Brooklyn Bridge, the wheat lands 
of Kansas and the granite hills of Vermont. I 
am the coalfields of the Virginias and Penn- 
sylvania, the fertile lands of the West, the 
Golden Gate and the Grand Canyon. I am 
Independence Hall, the Monitor and the 
Merrimac, 

I am big. I sprawl from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific . . . my arms reach out to embrace 
Alaska and Hawaii... 3 million square miles 
throbbing with industry. I am more than 3 
million farms. I am forest, field, mountain 
and desert. I am quiet villages—and cities 
that never sleep. 

You can look at me and see Ben Franklin 
walking down the streets of Philadelphia 
with his breadloaf under his arm. You can 
see Betsy Ross with her needle, You can see 
the lights of Christmas, and hear the strains 
of “Auld Lang Syne” as the calendar turns. 

I am Babe Ruth and the World Series. I am 

130,000 schools and colleges, and 326,000 
churches where my people worship God as 
they think best. I am a ballot dropped in a 
box, the roar of a crowd in a stadium and 
the voice of a choir in a cathedral. I am an 
editorial in a newspaper and a letter to a 
Congressman. 
I am Eli Whitney and Stephen Foster, I 
am Tom Edison, Albert Einstein and Billy 
Graham. I am Horace Greeley, Will Rogers 
and the Wright Brothers. I am George Wash- 
ington Carver, Daniel Webster and Jonas 
Salk, 

I am Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Walt Whitman and Thomas Paine. 

Yes, I am the nation, and these are the 
things that I am. I was conceived in freedom 
and, God willing, in freedom I will spend 
the rest of my days. 

May I possess always the integrity, the 
courage and the strength to keep myself un- 
shackled, to remain a citadel of freedom and 
a beacon of hope to the world. 

This is my wish, my goal, my prayer in 
this year of 1968—one hundred and ninety- 
two years after I was born. 


Imports Also Threaten Dollar 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recess President Johnson took steps, 
through a Presidential directive, to re- 
duce foreign travel and foreign invest- 
ments in an effort to help close the gap 
in our balance of payments. 

Some of us have been warning for 
years that unless the cash imports, 
which for many years have been greater 
than our cash exports, are recuced, the 
Nation would wind up in the serious 
financial condition it is faced with today. 

In his recent column, David Lawrence 
graphically points this out. He says that 
closing the gap on seven basic categories 
would resolve this problem. One of the 
seven categories he mentioned is, of 
course, farm products, where we import 
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billions more for cash than we export 
for cash. 

It is well the President discovers this 
imbalance at this late date if he is really 
interested in doing something to solve 
this serious problem. 

The article is as follows: 

Imports ALSO THREATEN DOLLAR 


Now that President Johnson has placed 
restrictions on travel outside the Western 
Hemisphere, the question has arisen as to 
why the administration has not put forth 
any plan to reduce the outflow of American 
dollars which pay for products imported from 
other lands. 

The deficit in the “balance of payments” 
which is threatening the stability of Ameri- 
ca’s monetary unit amounted to about $3.5 
billion in 1967. Yet the total amount of im- 
ports of certain products are expected to 
exceed the exports by $3.9 billion. 

In other words, if the United States could 
wipe out the imbalance between imports and 
exports in only seven categories of trade, 
there would be no deficit in the “balance of 
payments.” 

The United States traditionally has had a 
surplus in trade on an over-all basis, amount- 
ing in recent years to $5 billion annually, 
but there are conspicuous deficits in im- 
portant products. 

Thus, in 1967 new automobiles imported 
from abroad are estimated at a total of more 
than $1.5 billion, but only about $600 mil- 
lion worth of cars were exported, leaving a 
deficit of more than $950 million. 

The same thing is true of iron and steel, 
which, it is calculated, the United States in 
1967 imported in the amount of $1.4 billion. 
Exports are put at $417 million, leaving a 
deficit of $983 million. 

A big deficit was also noted in textiles and 
clothing. There were last year nearly $1.5 bil- 
lion of imports and only $686 million of ex- 
ports, or a deficit of $768 million. 

When the excess of imports over exports 
is added together in footwear, alcoholic bev- 
erages, meat products, toys and sports goods, 
another $1.3 billion deficit emerges. 

It is recognized, of course, that if the 
United States put restrictions on foreign 
trade in those products which show a deficit 
on the export side, there might be retaliation 
from other countries in various commodities 
which America sells overseas. So the real 
problem is how to reduce the deficits in cer- 
tain categories while not injuring overseas 
trade in others. 

One plan that has been given much at- 
tention by leaders in different industries 
would call for a quota arrangement whereby 
the average amount imported to this country 
over the last three years would be taken as a 
yardstick and no imports above that amount 
would be admitted. Foreign governments 
would be asked to hold their exports to the 
United States at the quota level. 

This proposal would not immediately wipe 
out the balance of payments deficit, but 
might reduce it substantially because there 
is every expectation that, unless pressure is 
applied, imports will continue to rise. 

Spokesmen for American industries are 
saying frankly that, while they may be able 
to cope with the existing quantity of im- 
ports, they do not want the situation to be- 
come worse year by year. Bills have been 
introduced in the Congress to set up a quota 
system but, unless the administration gives 
its wholehearted support to such a proposal, 
it is not likely to be enacted. 

Incidentally, strikes to force higher wages 
in the steel and auto industries not only in- 
crease the costs of products inside the 
United States but make it possible for for- 
eign countries to undercut those prices more 
than before. Yet no restraints are being 
placed on the labor unions. 

The U.S. Department of Labor, for in- 
stance, revealed on Thursday night that, 
with the removal of the wage-price “guide- 
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lines,” union wages increased an average of 5 
percent in 1967. This is one of the reasons 
why imported products at lower prices are 
getting into American markets and increas- 
ing the outflow of American dollars to buy 
foreign goods. 

As the balance of payments situation gets 
more and more hazardous, some restrictive 
measures Will have to be imposed in order to 
curtail the outward movement of American 
dollars in import trade. Certainly, if the 
American people are to be prevented from 
traveling abroad as they wish, the question 
will be raised as to why imports from other 
countries are permitted to drain from the 
United States many hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year and thus enlarge the deficit in 
the “balance of payments.” 


Model Cities Program Realistic When 
Seen From Ground Level 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, a most interesting and informative 
article in the Denver Daily Journal has 
come to my attention. Denver, Colo., 
which I am privileged to represent, has 
recently been chosen as a model city. 
Early in December, Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development officials and 
national and regional newsmen toured 
Denver, and Allen Young of the Daily 
Journal stated: 


I think I learned last week what the Model 
Cities program really aims to do. It means 
to build a community that will make its 
people proud. A $223,000 Federal Planning 
grant has been given to Denver to develop 
plans for Denver's two target areas to create 
a partnership between those living in the 
two Model Cities areas and the balance of 
the community. 


I am proud that Denver has been 
chosen as a model city; I am proud that 
Denver is farsighted and creative in its 
approach to the problems plaguing all 
our major cities; and I am proud that 
Denver will become an even finer place 
to live in the years to come. 

Allen Young’s column follows: 

[From the Denver (Colo.) Daily Journal, 
Dec. 13, 1967] 
MODEL CITIES PROGRAM REALISTIC WHEN SEEN 
From GROUND LEVEL 


I thing I learned last week what the Model 
Cities program really aims to do, It means to 
build a community that will make its people 
proud. 

In company with national and regional 
newsmen, HUD officials, and “resource” per- 
sons, I took a look at Denver, saw things 
freshly, had some doors opened for me, walked 
on some familiar and some less familiar 
streets, and returned from a day's tour with 
a magnified sense of what this city could be. 

I believe the national $300 million plan is 
one of the best ever designed to contain the 
human equation. 

During the coming year under a $223,000 
federal planning grant, plans for two Denver 
target areas will be developed. 

The most characteristic aspect of this plan- 
ning is that it is to be done as a partnership 
between those living in the two Model Cities 
areas and the balance of the community. 

A Resident Policy Task Force made up of 
Action Councils in the Denver Opportunity 
program under the Office of Economic Oppor- 
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tunity, and neighborhood improvement 
groups is one advisory agency. 

The other, on the second level, is now being 
put together with help from the Core Cities 
Ministries. 

These religious leaders of all denomina- 
tions work to involve residents of the two 
local Model Cities areas in pinpointing their 
problems. When this is done, professional 
ee personnel will come into the pic- 


“The City and County of Denver stands as 
the Community Development Agency, acti- 
vating religious organizations, labor, colleges, 
and universities, chambers of commerce, the 
Denver Urban Renewal Authority, and all 
ranges of civic groups. 

And what will they do? 

The will get as close to the people as they 
can, find out their needs, confer with the 
residents, and try to help them find viable 
solutions. 

“Viable” is the popular word among urban 
specialists. In a time when superficial at- 
tempts to solve problems have gotten no- 
where, “viable” solutions capable of growth 
are required. 

The major Denver target area No. 1 runs 
loosely from Colfax north to W. 44th, with a 
small area on the west bank of the Platte 
River extending the boundary to 54th, east 
to York, and west to Zuni at Speer Blvd. 

The problems of poverty are expressed in 
their extreme in this area. One-fourth of the 
housing is substandard. Crime is high and 
education low. Unemployment is about 8 per 
cent, or more than twice what it is in other 
Denver areas. 

A large number of urban-minded Negroes 
and a lesser number of rural-minded Span- 
ish-surnamed people suffer the problems of 
minorities. 

What did I see here that gave me encour- 
agement? 


Hon. Burris C. Jackson 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the adjournment of Congress, one 
of my many good friends in Texas, the 
Honorable Burris C. Jackson, of Hills- 
boro, Tex., passed away after several 
weeks of illness. Mr. Jackson was a regu- 
lar visitor in the Washington area for 
the past several decades, having been a 
longtime friend of Jim Farley, Postmas- 
ter General under the later President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an item from his 
local paper, the Hillsboro Mirror, on the 
day of his death, as follows: 

Burris JACKSON, aed INDUSTRY LEADER, 


Hiiitss0oro.—Burris C. Jackson, 62, a life- 
long resident of Hillsboro and a nationally 
known leader in the cotton industry, died in 
@ Hillsboro hospital at 3:45 p.m. Monday. 

Mr. Jackson became ill in mid-November 
and had been in the hospital about two 
weeks. 

He had served on countless committees, 
usually as chairman, in the cotton industry 
of the nation. He organized the Statewide 
Cotton Committee of Texas in 1936. This 
organization became a model for the National 
Cotton Congress which he helped 
two years later. He headed the National Cot- 
ton Congress for 20 years. 

He loved politics and was an active member 
of the Democratic party, served as Hill 
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County Democratic chairman for several 
years, and seldom missed a Democratic con- 
vention on either state or national level. 

Mr, Jackson served as Hillsboro postmaster 
for 19 years. When the Republican adminis- 
tration took over in 1953, he said they fired 
him for political reasons. 

Friends said that under the Democratic 
administrations he had offers to go to Wash- 
ington as a high ranking official in the Post 
Office Department, but he declined the offers. 

Mr. Jackson was born in Hillsboro on Jan. 
27, 1905. He attended public schools here and 
attended Hillsboro Junior College and Texas 
A&M. 

He entered the firm of Jackson and Com- 
pany in 1926, a firm founded by his father, 
General Will E. Jackson. The company was 
engaged in cotton merchandising, farm 
lands, and ginning. In 1930 he became man- 
aging partner of the firm, and upon death 
of his father in 1940, he took over the firm 
completely. 

Mr. Jackson entered the Army as a cap- 
tain in 1942 and was discharged in 1946 as 
a colonel. He served two years of this time 
in Washington, D.C., as a liaison officer for 
the War Department with Congress. 

Mr. Jackson served as a member of the 
Official Board of the First Methodist Church 
here for more than 30 years. He served as 
both chairman and as a member of the fi- 
nance committee of the church for 25 years. 

He married Miss Frances Robertson of 
Hillsboro in 1934. 

Mr. Jackson served as president of the 
Hillsboro Lions Club, was District Governor 
of Lions International for Texas, was presi- 
dent of International DeMolay Alumni, and 
was a member of the Texas Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission in 1961. 

He also served as president of the Texas 
Postmasters Association and later as presi- 
dent of the National Postmasters Associa- 
tion, 

He was commander of the Hillsboro Amer- 
ican Legion Post, one of the oldest Legion 
posts in the nation, and for many years 
was master of ceremonies for its annual 
Nov. 11 breakfast. He presided at the break- 
fast last Nov. 11 even though he wasn’t feel- 
ing well at the time. 

Mr. Jackson was chairman of Hill County 
Day for the State Fair of Texas for many 
years. It is a big day, and several thousand 
Hill County residents go to the fair on that 
day each year. 

Mr. Jackson sometimes told friends that 
he had “no hobby but cotton.” 

Other positions he held in the cotton in- 
dustry included president of the Commit- 
tee on Cotton Improvement of the Texas 
Cotton Association; chairman of the Texas 
Cotton Research Advisory Committee; chair- 
man of the National Affairs Committee of 
the American Cotton Shippers Association; 
chairman of the Committee on Legislation 
and Public Relations of the Texas Cotton 
Ginners Association; member of the board 
of directors and Foreign Trade Committee 
of the National Cotton Council of America. 

Mr. Jackson enjoyed entertaining friends 
at barbecues and dinners at his home. Only 
recently he and Mrs. Jackson built a new 
home on Corsicana Street and he delighted 
in showing friends through the new house. 


“You’ve Got a Right” 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 18, WJZ-TV in Baltimore, 
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Md., will present the first of 10 half hour 
programs which will examine the ori- 
gins and contemporary significance of 
the U.S. Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights. This series, “You’ve Got a Right,” 
is designed to give WJZ—-TV’s viewers a 
better understanding of the Constitu- 
tion and of their fundamental liberties. 

It is important that all Americans be 
aware of these basic freedoms, and I 
would like to congratulate WJZ-TV for 
its service to the community in present- 
ing this worthwhile series. 


Sir Patrick Dean, British Ambassador, 
Addresses Dinner Celebrating 250th 
Anniversary of Founding of New Or- 
leans on January 3, 1968 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, this year 
is the 250th anniversary of the founding 
of the great city of New Orleans, part of 
which I am proud to have represented for 
27 years. 

Many festivities and celebrations are 
planned during this eventful year—a year 
in which all New Orleanians can reflect 
upon the historic background of their 
colorful city. 

It is in this vein that I want to include 
here a speech which was made by British 
Ambassador Sir Patrick Dean at a din- 
ner celebrating the 250th anniversary of 
1 — r of New Orleans on January 

The speech referred to follows: 
ADDRESS BY HER MAJESTY’s AMBASSADOR, SIR 

Patrick DEAN, G.C.M.G., AT A DINNER CELE- 

BRATING THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

FouNDING oF NEW ORLEANS, JANUARY 8, 1968 


Mr. Mayor, Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, I 
count it a most unusual honour that you 
should have invited me to help you in cele- 
brating the 250th anniversary of your city, es- 
pecially so early in this proud and eventful 
year. I do not believe that any historian has 
presumed to give an exact date to your foun- 
dation. Rome itself was not built in a day, 
and I imagine that the first settlers of New 
Orleans were too busy finding a living to go 
about laying foundation stones. In any event 
there is general agreement that they first 
came here in the year 1718, and that means 
that I must be a very early bird in the great 
migration that I hope you will have hers in 
celebration of your anniversary. My visit to 
New Orieans at this time is a reflection of 
the goodwill prevailing between your city and 
Great Britain. 

I have been looking into the early relations 
between this part of the world and England, 
and I am bound to say frankly that goodwill 
seldom characterised the relationship in the 
first century or so. 

In fact it is remarkable how frequently the 
English and their related tribes, the Scots 
and Irish, turn up in the history books with 
the firm and specific objective of doing harm 
to the people of New Orleans. Sometimes they 
were not even in the service of the English 
crown; they had contrived to attach them- 
selves to the French or the Spanish to pursue 
this fell intent. If matters had not changed as 
they have out of all recognition during the 
last century and a half, I confess that I 
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should be somewhat apprehensive of appear- 
ing before you tonight, 

Let us look just briefly at the record. The 
story begins at the turn of the seventeenth 
century with Father Louis Hennequin, a 
renegade from La Salle’s French expedition 
south from Canada, publishing in London 
exhortations to the English to colonise the 
Mississippi Valley. Daniel Coxe had the same 
idea. So of course did the Spaniards. It was 
partly to forestall this that Pierre Le Moyne 
was sent from French Canada at that time 
to settle the area. We can take some comfort 
in the fact that Le Moyne was born in 
Dieppe, which some people tend to regard 
as almost a part of England. The English 
were slow in starting, but within a year they 
were causing trouble. Only one ship of Coxe’s 
expedition seems to have made the land fall 
here: the 12-gun corvette “Carolina Galley”, 
commanded by Captain Bond, Appearing one 
September day up the river, he was fooled 
by Pierre Le Moyne's younger brother, Bien- 
ville, with five men in a canoe, into sup- 
posing that the French had considerable 
reserves around the bend. English Turn still 
marks the place where Bond ignominiously 
turned back. I have been amused to note 
that at this very early date a batch of French 
settlers was brought here in a ship called 
the “Pelican”. It seems a nice coincidence 
with the title of your state. Perhaps I might 
interrupt my tale to say that pelicans today 
form a close link between London and Lou- 
isiana, 

When we British diplomats are working 
at home in the Foreign Office, we often get 
some lunchtime relaxation watching the 
Louisiana pelicans being fed on the lake 
shore in St. James’s Park. We know better 
than to feed them ourselves. Not long ago 
they were the source of warm concern in 
the House of Commons, It appears that, like 
the giant panda Chi-Chi from the London 
Zoo, who never really made anything of her 
visit to An-An in Moscow, our two Louisiana 
pelicans were not as friendly as they might 
have been. In fact there was even some 
doubt about their sex. Alas, that difficulty 
was resolved by the death of Wilfred, who 
turned out on a post mortem examination 
to have been appropriately named. His sur- 
vivor for some time shared a rock with an 
Eastern White from the State of Bahawalpur 
in Pakistan, proving that East and West do 
sometimes meet, Nowadays we are much 
better provided, with half a dozen pelicans 
about the place and most of them from over 
here. I would not exclude one or two of 
them Texan, but perhaps the less said 
about that the better. 

But to return to the English in Louisiana. 
New Orleans was founded, as everybody 
knows, by Bienville in 1718, a year after the 
running of the colony had been turned over 
by the French Crown to the Company of 
the West, which was the creation of a Scots- 
man called John Law. I am sure he had the 
best intentions, but the fact is that within 
a dozen years, owing largely to the war with 
the Natchez Indians, the company went bust, 
causing much hardship to the settlers. 
Thirty years later, in 1662, we find the 
Spanish accepting a French offer to take 
over Louisiana, not from any intrinsic re- 
gard for the place, but to keep out the 
predatory English. 

It is odd, isn’t it, how history does repeat 
itself, with the predatory Anglo-Saxons be- 
ing barred from the Continent of Europe by 
the French Government. It hardly seems 
however that in 1662 the settlers had much 
love for Spain either. If they did, it was 
rapidly dissipated when the Spaniards actu- 
ally took control of the colony seven years 
later under the Governorship of Genera] Ale- 
jandro OReilly, a native-born Irishman and 
I have reason to believe an evil name in these 
parts. Many of you will no doubt be familiar 
with the verses which begin:— 
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“What! Sold like cattle— 
Treated with disdain! 
No! Louisiana’s sons can never bear 
Such foul disgrace!” 


So much for “Bloody O'Reilly”. The most 
that can be said for him and his successor 
Galvez, is that they did at least keep the 
marauding English out of the Lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, permitting American occupation 
of the inland region at the time of the Revo- 
lution. That, I am glad to say is nearly the 
end of this part of the story. In 1801 Louisi- 
ana was transferred back by the Spaniards 
to France, on the grounds that in Napoleon's 
view France could better protect the colony 
against the English. That of course did not 
last long, because the Americans themselves 
did not want either the French or the Eng- 
lish in occupation of New Orleans; and if 
England again went to war with France she 
might well decide to capture Louisiana, 

It is nice to reflect that if he had to choose 
between the two, Thomas Jefferson knew 
which side his bread was buttered: “The day 
that France takes possession of New Orleans”, 
he said, “fixes the sentence which is to re- 
strain her forever within her low-water mark 
from that moment, we must marry our- 
selves to the British fleet and nation.” But 
Jefferson had what we must recognize, as we 
cast our eyes back over history, was a better 
idea. Rejecting Hobson's choice, he instructed 
Robert Livingston in Paris to negotiate the 
Louisiana Purchase. Louisiana was American, 
and from that time you have scarcely looked 
back. I propose to pass over in silence the 
events of 1815. Looking back at this distance, 
it seems a pity that the British and the 
people of Louisiana had to conclude this 
stormy chapter with a show of bloodshed. 
But perhaps it was necessary to enable them 
to become friends at all. And that is certain- 
ly what has happened. 

You in Louisiana are an amalgam of many 
races, The early settlers came not only from 
France. There were Spaniards besides, and 
Germans and Swiss, and again the French 
Acadians from Canada, who still have their 
distinct way of life. We too in Britain are a 
great mixture, though we have had longer 
to assimilate successive waves of invasion. 

Today we are making a great effort to as- 
similate an influx of coloured peoples, from 
the West Indies, Africa and the Indian sub- 
continent, just as you have absorbed into 
your society the African peoples who came 
here in the first 150 years of settlement. Like 
us, you rely much on trade; the great port of 
New Orleans is evidence of that. We have 
much in common. Of course there are also 
notable differences. If one considers this in 
the cultural context, I believe that these 
differences are to be capitalised upon, and 
not deplored, In this area it is always a mat- 
ter of subjective judgment, but there are 
probably some things that you do better than 
us, and others that we do better than you. 
For instance, whenever I am sticking a stamp 
on a letter in this country, I wish it was a 
British stamp, which is nicer to lick and 
stays with the envelope much better. When I 
want a cab, I often wish I was in London, 
where it is so much easier to call one up and 
bring it to your door. I note that Mayor 
Lindsay of New York has suggested that the 
cabs in his city ought actually to be London 
taxis, because they take up so much less 
room. This is a revolutionary thought, Mr. 
Mayor: I wonder if I should not invite you 
to adopt it? In a wider field, I believe that 
we have much to offer you in radio and tele- 
vision. There is probably not much to choose 
in the field of newscasting, and certainly one 
can get all the good music one wants, when- 
ever one wants, from the radios of both 
countries. But, largely because our system is 
less commercialized—and I include here our 
commercial television—we do have a wider 
range of original programmes, both docu- 
mentary and purely creative. There is a 
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theory that our system is tainted because it 
is government controlled. I can assure you 
that this is not so. The government has no 
power whatever to forbid a programme, 
either from the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration or the independent networks, The 
image of the BBC as a sort of Aunty has 
indeed quite disappeared, to the extent that 
influential groups have been formed to try 
to prevent it from being so controversial. 

In case you should think that I am just 
blowing a British trumpet, I shall go on to 
say that after living more than 7 years in 
the United States I am convinced that you 
are well ahead of us in many things. To take 
only one, but very major instance: your sys- 
tem of higher education. Although we do not 
yield to you in quality, your system enables 
& vastly greater proportion of the young to 
enjoy a college education; and this is some- 
thing absolutely essential to the proper or- 
ganisation of an advanced industrial society. 
We are making great strides here, but what 
holds us back is naturally money. Relatively 
speaking you are not so constricted. But if I 
might for a moment resort to hyperbole and 
rather controversial hyperbole at that, the 
United States is in the position of a man 
who is suddenly given a million dollars and 
who is at a loss how to spend it. I am speak- 
ing generally now, not just of education; and 
not just of government either. It is much 
harder not to make mistakes with a million 
dollars than with ten. 

I am obviously far from pretending that 
there is too much money in the United 
States; billions more could be used, and well 
used; and no doubt will be. But I do think it 
is a problem for any rich country, as for any 
rich man, to use its money wisely to enhance 
the quality of life. After that rather pompous 
pronouncement I should come back to the 
comparisons I was making. This is always an 
invidious activity, but the conclusion that I 
wanted to draw is that these differences are 
in themselyes enhancing, or ought to be. 
That is why as many Americans as possible 
ought to visit Britain, and the other way 
around, Nor should we leave other countries 
out of it. A lot of Americans have toured the 
Soviet Union in recent years. They did not 
come back as communists, but they have 
seen the Russian people for what they are, 
which is for the most part ordinary human 
beings no more politically motivated than 
themselves. It would make an enormous 
change if we could only get at the Chinese 
in this way. And if we in Britain are at the 
present time just a tiny bit irritated with 
President de Gaulle, let us remember what 
we owe to France. 

I do not suppose the people of Louisiana 
are likely to forget that, in spite of the wave 
of sentiment against French policy that has 
built up in the United States recently. We 
at any rate in Britain are not so shortsighted 
as to suppose a new Europe can be created 
without France; that the contrary view in 
the case of ourselves is held in the Elysee 
Palace in Paris must be seen as a temporary 
aberration. It does not reduce the need for 
closer connections between France and Brit- 
ain wherever we can make them; indeed the 
need is increased; and anyway it is unthink- 
able that we should forgo the delights of 
French cooking for any short-term political 
reason, I have tried to give you some idea of 
how important I believe collaboration and 
exchange between all nations to be. 

Iam sure I am right in thinking that Lou- 
isiana and New Orleans have a particular 
contribution to make to this. The United 
States cannot avoid leadership and all its 
members must join in the endeavour. In one 
small way you have shown your eagerness to 
do so in asking the Representative of the 
United Kingdom to collaborate in your an- 
niversary celebrations. That was a magnani- 
mous act but it was characteristic, My wife 
and I are deeply grateful to you and very 
happy to be here. 
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The 100th Anniversary of Sanferd-Brown 
College of Business 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to share with you and 
my fellow Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the pride we in the Metro- 
politan St. Louis area feel in a college 
that is this year celebrating a century of 
educating young men and young women 
for business pursuits. It is the Sanford- 
Brown College of Business founded in 
1868 by Mr. G. W. Brown, at a time when 
this country stood poised on the thresh- 
old of the greatest social and technologi- 
cal revolution the world has ever seen in 
any equal period of time. Changes of al- 
most unbelievable magnitude were al- 
ready in the making, and developed with 
a rapidity and frequency which would 
have amazed even the most sanguine 
prophets of the day. The whole structure 
of the economy was altered within the 
span of this century and in the impor- 
tant field of business education, Sanford- 
Brown College played a vital role of lead- 
ership and accomplishment. 

With the signing of the formal Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by President Lin- 
coln, Mr. G. W. Brown felt the first stir- 
ring of greatness in the emerging Repub- 
lic and determined the part he wished to 
play in it. He envisioned the opportunity 
to offer another kind of freedom—finan- 
cial freedom—to young men who lacked 
the training for the new and strange 
demands of a business world already 
caught up in a veritable whirlwind of 
change and transition. 

St. Louis was showing signs of rapid 
growth in the fields of invention, manu- 
facturing, and commercial enterprises of 
all kinds. Higher education at the uni- 
versity level was a privilege enjoyed by a 
select few from the wealthier families; 
and with the opening of the Brown Busi- 
ness College, many ambitious youths were 
glad to take advantage of this type of 
training for office jobs arising in the 
community. 

Six years after the opening of the first 
Brown College, the first typewriter ap- 
peared with the rotary printing press; 
the year was 1874. In 1876, Alexander 
Graham Bell invented the telephone and 
in 1877 Thomas Alva Edison invented 
the phonograph. Mergenthaler’s first 
Linotype was made in 1887. The prolific 
Edison perfected the motion picture proc- 
ess in 1889 and in 1895 Marconi demon- 
strated the first wireless telegraph. Each 
of these inventions contributed in its own 
unique way to the ease and speed with 
which business data could be compiled 
and disseminated and Brown College of 
Business was to be in the van of those 
who adopted them to techniques of busi- 
ness teaching. 

The year 1883 marked the revolution- 
ary entrance of women in the business 
world. Brown Business College became 
coeducational and expanded. Realizing 
the great need for thoroughly trained 
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and qualified young men and young 
women in an expanding business and 
industrial market, Mr. Brown started 
opening and developing business schools 
in other cities in 1888. 

In 1893 Mr. Brown was placed in 
charge of the business college exhibit at 
the Chicago World’s Fair. Sixteen school 
participated. In 1904 at the next world’s 
fair in St. Louis, there were just 16 
schools represented, but this time, all the 
schools were Brown’s Business Schools. 
Between 1904 and 1911, 13 more schools 
were added making a total of 29 schools. 

The Brown business schools were the 
first schools west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains to introduce shorthand and type- 
writing. With its position thus strength- 
ened, Brown business schools were able 
to weather the drastic loss of enrollment 
as male students answered the call to 
colors and left for duty in the Spanish- 
American War. 

Just ahead lay the dawn of the 20th 
century with its explosive increase in 
population, its miraculous mechaniza- 
tion, and the formation of great indus- 
trial empires. The era of big business 
had begun in earnest. New courses and 
new methods of instruction had to be 
devised to meet the fast moving changes 
in occupational trends and patterns. 
New teaching techniques were created 
but the Brown business schools were 
already further advanced than other 
schools in the training of teachers. In 
1910 to meet the increasing demand by 
not only his schools but other business 
schools, public and private, Mr. Brown 
was instrumental in the establishment of 
Teacher’s Business Training Courses, 
which he offered in five of the Brown 
Business Colleges “free” of charge to all 
desiring it. This included tuition, books, 
supplies, and incidental expenses. Of note 
here, should be the fact that in the ad- 
vertising to get trainees for teachers, a 
part of the body copy read as follows: 

We do not make any requirements of stu- 
dents in exchange for the privilege of free 
tuition, other than they will conduct them- 
selves intelligently and ambitiously, put in 
all of their time to the best advantage, and 
then, whether employed by us or someone 
else, do work that is creditable to the gen- 
eral cause of business education, 


In 1920 Mr. W. S. Sanford, who had 
been a teacher and principal of one of 
the Brown schools, bought the name, 
goodwill, and equipment of one of the 
St. Louis based Brown Business Colleges. 
Mr. Sanford moved the school to larger 
quarters and in 1929 changed the name 
from Brown’s Business College to San- 
ford-Brown College of Business. At that 
time he was granted a charter by the 
secretary of the State of Missouri em- 
powering the school to issue diplomas 
and confer degrees to its graduates. He 
operated the school until 1944 when he 
sold it to its present owners, Mr, and Mrs. 
Floyd Gassaway and Arthur Gassaway. 

The Gassaways set about to organize, 
improve, and promote the school under 
the new ownership as they recognized the 
business college as a special school—not 
just a place for general training. Modern 
techniques and franchised courses were 
adopted. An excellent faculty was added 
and Sanford-Brown College continued to 
grow. 
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We have come a long way from the 
days when a commercial school prepared 
its students to write a good hand and 
keep the books. Sanford-Brown College 
is fully equipped with its most modern 
machines and facilities and its teachers 
are competent, dedicated individuals 
eager to give their students the most 
comprehensive education possible. 

One of the most vital and necessary 
bulwarks of our country’s defense in 
these crucial times is economic produc- 
tivity. Another is, of course, the educa- 
tion of our youth in all areas of learn- 
ing. Sanford-Brown College is meeting 
both these needs by furnishing the in- 
dustrial and business firms of the Metro- 
politan St. Louis area and the State of 
Missouri the finest type of employees 
drawn from the ranks of its graduates. 

At this point in the school’s long and 
remarkable history, its 100th anniver- 
sary, I wish to congratulate its admin- 
istrators, its teaching staff, and all its 
students and alumni, fortunate enough 
to have had the advantage of its influ- 
ence and training in good business tech- 
niques and administration. 


Salute to the Draftee 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, not many 
young men are enthusiastic about being 
drafted, but most of them accept the 
call with a determination to give their 
very best in the service of their country. 
In any event, the moment of departure 
from home and family to go off to a new 
life is hardly a pleasant experience. 

Some communities, but not enough, 
give what comfort they can to draftees 
when the times comes for them to report 
for duty. The Leader-Times, of Kittan- 
ning, Pa., tells how the people of Arm- 
strong County treat the young fellows 
who answer the call. 

The editorial also contrasts the 
thoughtful action of these patriotic citi- 
zens with the deplorable conduct of 
agitators who attempt to resist military 
personnel requirements. 

The Leader-Times presents an idea 
which could, and should, be followed 
elsewhere. The message follows: 

WORLD OF DIFFERENCE 

What a world of difference takes place in 
Armstrong County regarding the miiltary 
draft as compared to action in some cities 
throughout the nation. 

While demonstrators in the cities block 
draft board headquarters, march, picket, 
push, shove, battle with police, lie limp on 
sidewalks and streets, face disturbance 
charges, and some even shedding blood in 
scuffles with police, a group of Armstrong 
County citizens quietly gather during early 
morning hours to “sendoff” draftees from the 
local area. 

Meeting at the Armstrong County YMCA at 
5 a.m, to fete the departing inductees is a 
band of stalwarts including representatives 
of the Kittanning Ministerial Association, 
Salvation Army, Hamilton Hogg of Gideon’s 
International, Richard George of the YMCA, 
George Piper and Marianne Colonna of the 
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Local Draft Board, Bill Wyant of the Kittan- 
ning American Legion, Mitchell Lloyd of the 
Ford City American Legion, Mary Giardino of 
the Ford City Latin-American Club and Mary 
Protz of the original “Send-off Committee.” 

Mrs. Protz has been helping “send-off” in- 
ductees for the past 16 years. “I hate to see 
them go,” she said, “but I try to make their 
leaving as pleasant as possible.” 

For the half-hour before the bus leaves at 
5:30 a.m. for Pittsburgh, the inductees, to- 
gether with those leaving for physicals, are 
treated to coffee and doughnuts. The draftees 
are given The New Testament from the 
Gideon’s, a letter writing kit from the Sal- 
vation Army and a year’s membership in the 
YMCA, good anywhere a YMCA is located. 

The contrast between the traditional local 
send-off and the chaotic demonstrations 
marring so many cities is a happy commen- 
tary on life in this rural-industrial com- 
munity. 

It is at the same time a tribute to the 
faithful who regularly brave the early morn- 
ing hours to give local inductees a little moral 
support from their hometown, 


Law and Order 
HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the growth 
of riots and lawlessness generally in 1967 
was a disgrace to the Nation. A mighty 
effort must be made to improve the situa- 
tion in 1968. 

The basic responsibility for the main- 
tenance of law and order is upon the 
States, counties, cities, and communi- 
ties. The Federal Government has no 
right to usurp the police powers of the 
State, but it needs to cooperate through 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
otherwise in an effort to be helpful. It 
is true some decisions of the Supreme 
Court have made it more difficult for law- 
enforcement officials to do their jobs. 
This is regrettable. But regardless of the 
difficulties, ways must be found to pre- 
serve law and order and protect the lives 
and property of American citizens. 

I have the feeling that State and local 
law-enforcement officials will make a 
special effort in 1968 to bring law and 
order back to the big and little towns of 
America and the countryside, as well. 

I have noted in the press from various 
sections of the Nation evidences of re- 
newed emphasis on law enforcement. The 
following excerpt from a story in the 
Indianapolis, Ind., Star, of January 10, 
is a case in point: 

FELONY Arrests IN HIGH CRIME AREA 
TRIPLED 


(By Thomas R. Keating) 

Felony arrests in the city’s highest crime 
area have tripled since the formation of a 
25-man task force which is working between 
8 p.m, and 4 a.m., the high crime hours, Po- 
lice Chief Daniel T. Veza said last night. 

The special reserve police force, formed 
Jan. 3, has been concentrating on burglaries, 
larcencies and vehicle thefts in an area bor- 
dered by 30th Street north to the city limits 
and from White River on the Westside of 
the city to Sherman Drive on the east. The 
area is known as the “Adam” sector. 

“The selective enforcement is paying divi- 
dends already,” said the police chief. 

“During the six days these men have been 
working in the high crime area there have 
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been 23 felony arrests, triple the normal 
amount of arrests made by the district cars 
in that section of the city,” Veza said. 

Members of the 25-man force are drawing 
overtime pay to battle rising crime in Indi- 
anapolis. 


The Struggle for a Free, Responsible Press 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cepting the annual John Peter Zenger 
Freedom of the Press Award on January 
13, 1968, Mr. John S. Knight aptly com- 
mented on the role of the press in guard- 
ing the people’s right to know and the 
role of the Federal Government in telling 
the people the truth. 

Mr. Knight, publisher of the Knight 
newspapers and former publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, adapted his accept- 
ance remarks to be used in his regular 
newspaper column. 

Mr. Knight’s column of January 13, 
1968, follows: 

THE STRUGGLE FoR A FREE, RESPONSIBLE PRESS 
(John S. Knight, publisher of the Knight 

newspapers and former publisher of The 
Chicago Daily News, today receives the 
John Peter Zenger award “for meritorious 
service in the cause of the press and the 
veople’s right to know.” The award, pre- 
sented by the University of Arizona’s 
School of Journalism, is named after the 
colonial printer whose trial established 
truth as a defense to libel, thus freeing 
the American press to report news that 
displeased the government. This column 
is taken from Knight’s acceptance re- 
marks) 

The struggle in behalf of a free and re- 
sponsible press, as indicated by the name of 
the award itself, is a never-ending battle. 
It is, as Andrew Hamilton said in his defense 
of John Peter Zenger, a cause to secure “the 
liberty both of exposing and opposing arbi- 
trary power by speaking and writing the 
truth.” 

Today’s newspapermen—at least in this 
country—do not face the governmental dan- 
gers of John Peter Zenger. He was tried for 
sedition. But newspapermen since, and to 
this present day, are found guilty of con- 
tempt of court for refusal to divulge the 
name of a news source and, like Zenger, are 
subject to imprisonment upon conviction. 

Further, the difficulties of their assign- 
ments are infinitely greater. A 24-hour 
budget of news is overwhelming, more per- 
haps than the human mind can comprehend. 

The Washington correspondent, whose re- 
sponsibility it is to examine the workings 
of the Great Society, must also produce a 
news report that makes this phantasmagoria 
capable of being understood. 

According to the Associated Press, our gov- 
ernment’s public relations and information 
programs cost taxpayers about $425,000,000 
a year. This is more than is spent annually 
by the Congress and the judiciary. 

And more than double the combined out- 
lay for newsgathering by the two major U.S. 
news services, the three major television net- 
works, and the 10 largest American news- 
papers. 

So when the White House complains about 
adverse stories in our press—notably about 
Vietnam—let us remember that the press 
carries five times as much of the govern- 
ment’s views as are presented by the admin- 
istration’s critics. 

Moreover, as James Reston pointed out to 
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you four years ago, this nation is undergoing 
& set of social revolutions, each one as sig- 
nificant to the future as the Industrial Revo- 
lution itself. 

All of these revolutions are meeting in the 
cities, where the technologically unemployed 
farmer, the Negro demanding his fair place 
in the affluent society and the youngsters are 
competing for jobs for which they are largely 
unprepared. 

Possibly because of the growing importance 
of news, we in this business find ourselves 
being subjected to detailed scrutiny. 

We have been weighed and found wanting 
by everyone from the Man in Charge, who 
finds us high in calories and low in con- 
science, as Arthur Krock put it a few years 
ago, to the man in the street, who wonders 
why there is such a credibility gap between 
the press and the President. 

And he wonders, when he is told hard and 
unpleasant facts about America’s involve- 
ment with Vietnam, why he has not heard 
these facts before. 

The blame, I suggest, lies both with the 
press and with the President. 

The press as well as the public is too in- 
clined to forget, so long as all is going well, 
that, as Rep. John Moss said a few years 
ago, “Management of the news has always 
existed in government at all levels, just as it 
exists in every private business. Everybody 
wants to put out information in a way to 
show his actions in the best possible light.” 

But we of the now-aroused press must ob- 
ject when, in his efforts to put himself in 
the best possible light, the President forgets 
his responsibility to the people, They are the 
ones who hired him. 

It is one thing to hide vital facts which 
Hanoi, Peking or the Viet Cong don’t know, 
and another thing entirely to misinform the 
people when it serves no security purpose. 

And it is totally inexcusable to lie to the 
people about matters which are of their 
utmost concern, and about which the enemy 
already knows. 

Yet the hard fact is that in trying to put 
itself in the best possible light, this admin- 
istration has resorted to distortions of fact 
and half-truths of history. 

Let me give a few examples. 

Sec. Rusk and other administration 
spokesmen justify our involvement in South- 
east Asia on the ground that we have entered 
into sacred commitments. 

One of the “commitments” most fre- 
quently mentioned is the Eisenhower offer 
of aid to Premier Ngo Dinh Diem in 1954, 
Yet the American people are not told that it 
was conditioned on the expectation that 
“this aid will be met by performance on the 
part of the government of Vietnam in un- 
dertaking needed reforms.” 

More than 13 years later, these reforms 
are still largely in the talking stage. 

The President is fond of alluding to the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, which 
included South Vietnam as a protocol state, 
as a “solemn commitment.” 

Yet the treaty required the parties thereto 
to “refrain ... from the threat or use of 
force in any manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations.” The United 
States is in violation of that requirement. 

Furthermore, in the event of subversion, 
we were obliged only to “consult immediate- 
ly” with the other signatories on what to do. 

In case of aggression, members of SEATO 
were to “act to meet the danger in accord- 
ance with constitutional processes.” 

France, Great Britain and Pakistan re- 
fused to become involved and the remaining 
signatories have given only token support to 
the United States war effort. 

Yet our government would have us believe 
that we are in Vietnam because “we always 
live up to our commitments.” 

Were we ever told, until Dean Rusk's speech 
of last October, that containment of China 
is our real objective? 

And when the defense secretary’s press 
Officer publicly proclaims that the govern- 
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ment has the right to lie, how much confi- 
dence can we have in government? 

We should be thankful that the best U.S. 
reporters in South Vietnam have never suc- 
cumbed to the blandishments of either the 
Saigon government or our own State Depart- 
ment. 

Specifically, I mention R. W. Apple of the 
New York Times, Malcome W. Browne and 
David Halberstam who shared the 1964 Pulit- 
zer award for international reporting, Neil 
Sheehan, then of the UPI, Peter Arnett of the 
Associated Press, Don Oberdorfer of the 
Knight Newspapers, Raymond Coffey of The 
Chicago Daily News and Mark Ethridge, Jr., 
of the Detroit Free Press as exemplars of 
truthful reporting from South Vietnam. 

The unpopularity of our top correspondents 
with both governments in Saigon—the 
Thieu-Ky regime and the United States—is 
a tribute to their skills and dedication. 

Upon entering this fateful year, the role of 
newspapers is more important than ever. 

As the politician uses his purchased air for 
his understandably one-sided argument, the 
importance of print grows. We need the 
permanence of print for reference. 

This is merely age-old “instant replay,” re- 
cently discovered by television. But the sec- 
ond time around it drifts off into the air just 
like the first, while print remains. 

Our obligation 1s to provide the voters with 
fair, honest, all-sided, clear presentation of 
campaign news. They need the sharp illumi- 
nation of your own editorials and the pun- 
gent, uninhibited viewpoints of your readers. 

If it is possible to put labels on syndicated 
columnists, the reader would benefit if 
warned of their political or other persuasions. 
These journalists are now choosing up sides 
and the number of “house columnists” is— 
sad to relate—increasing in number. 

How well will we do our job in 1968? Cer- 
tainly, we have improved over the years. 
There is no longer a political press in the 
sense of slanted news, although we still catch 
hell from all sides. 


Heritage for the Worthy 
HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, the events of 
the past few months have caused many 
people to. wonder if our system of Gov- 
ernment is not on trial. If so, it may be 
due to the fact that too many citizens 
take the right of self-government for 
granted. The Bonner Springs, Kans., 
Chieftain recently editorialized on the 
value of this heritage of self-govern- 
ment. This editorial carries a message 
for all of us as we begin this new session 
of Congress. In sharing this message with 
my colleagues, I include the editorial 
“Heritage of the Worthy,” in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

[From the Bonner Springs (Kans.) Chiefton, 
Dec. 28, 1967] 
HERITAGE FOR THE WORTHY 

Above all else, 1967 appeared to be a year 
when the verities were questioned—in poli- 
tics, in economics, in religion and in vir- 
tually every other element of the structure 
of present-day society. What does it all 
mean? No one really seems to know. Some 
claim the tearing down of old standards re- 
flects what might be called a healthy renais- 
sance of advanced thought. Others view with 
foreboding a trend they feel is leading to a 
moral breakdown and anarchy. 
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The experts are the most confused lot 
of all, Sometimes their judgments of com- 
ing events are ludicrous. Typical of their 
inability to assess the future was the re- 
cent statement of one of this country’s lead- 
ing financial authorities that devaluation of 
the British pound was unlikely because the 
English program of austerity was so funda- 
mentally reassuring as to make a crisis im- 
probable. 

By the time this particular forecast was 
in print, the British pound had been de- 
valued, and no one knows what the fu- 
ture holds for the monetary systems of the 
world. 

Out of all the confusion of 1967, one fact 
has become clearly obvious—self-government 
itself is on trial. This is so because the very 
truths which are the mainstay of self-gov- 
ernment are being altered or swept away 
one after another—truths that were once 
called “self-evident.” These truths have to 
do with financial responsibility, the integrity 
of the family, the inviolate rights of per- 
sons and property under the law and con- 
cepts of individual self-reliance and initia- 
tive that are inseparable from freedom under 
representative government. A gradual decline 
in respect for these prerequisites of liberty 
was never more apparent in the observation 
of many people than during the crucial 
months of 1967. 

Outwardly, the United States is invincible. 
But, the founding fathers warned nearly 200 
years ago that the greatest danger to the 
American experiment in free government 
could well come from within, A debauched 
currency, a weakening pride in individual 
independence and the gradual ascendancy of 
state authority are undeniably changing the 
outlook for constitutional government as we 
have known it in the United States. Few 
now living have the capacity to view the 
present era as it will be recorded in the his- 
tory books at some distant time in the fu- 
ture. 

Our present civilization and more specifi- 
cally our own country, measured by mate- 
rial progress and the potential for future 
progress, opens a vista that staggers the 
imagination, The precepts under which civi- 
lization has advanced to this point, and 
which have brought a greater measure of 
well-being to more people than has ever 
been known in the world before, must have 
a validity that the hippies, the malcon- 
tents and the anti-American demonstrators 
have failed to perceive. 

No political party, no single group of citi- 
zens is solely to blame for the dismal drift 
that has put self-government on trial, and 
as the elections of 1968 approach, we should 
expect no miracles from our elected repre- 
sentatives. 

They but reflect the temper and attitudes 
of the electorate. The signs became abun- 
dant during 1967 that a turning point has 
been reached in the affairs of the world and 
of our country. As we enter 1968, everyone of 
us should resolve to be worthy of the heri- 
tage of self-government—a heritage for 
which 500,000 men in Vietnam are laying 
their lives on the line every day. 


Travel Curbs: A Backward Step? 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most interesting editorial commen- 
taries I have seen on the travel curbs 
which the President will attempt to move 
through Congress appeared in the Polish 
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American on January 6, 1968. The edito- 
rial, which very thoughtfully and objec- 
tively analyzes the fallacies of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, follows: 

TRAVEL CURBS: A BACKWARD STEP? 


President Lyndon Johnson’s New Lear's 
Day announcement that he will ask Congress 
to restrict travel by Americans going outside 
the western hemisphere—as part of a crash 
program to reduce our balance of payments 
deficit—warrants some comment since travel 
to foreign lands should concern Polish-Amer- 
icans just as much as their non-Polish fellow 
citizens. 

While it must be conceded that the growth 
of the travel (or tourist) industry in recent 
years has contributed to the “dollar drain” 
(more than a million Americans rej y 
visited Europe last year alone) it must be 
seriously questioned whether government re- 
strictions or harassments of the American 
traveler is the answer to the problem either 
in part or in whole. 

Since this is a democracy and not a dicta- 
torial police state which restricts the move- 
ments of its citizens, the only likely way that 
President Johnson could reduce international 
travel would be through taxation of the tour- 
ist elther upon his departure from, or return 
to, the United States. 

Such a proposal—a tax of $100 upon tour- 
ists going to Europe—was suggested by John- 
son several years ago, but the resulting public 
outcry caused it to die a quiet and unla- 
mented death. But now that proposal may 
once again surface to life as the government 
searches for a way out of its present dilemma 
of cutting down on the flow of dollars to 
foreign lands. 

We oppose such a tax since it would repre- 
sent a hardship upon the student, retired 
couples, and others of modest income who 
can travel only on a very limited budget. It 
would not, on the other hand, represent 
much of a burden to the Rockefellers, Fords 
(and Johnsons) who are affluent enough to 
pay any tax which the government might 
impose. 

Since the growth of international travel— 
especially to countries such as Poland which 
need all of the exposure to Western influence 
they can get—tends to increase understand- 
ing among people and thus helps build world 
peace, any restrictions upon that trend 
would be a negative and backward step that 
is probably doomed to failure in any case. 

If the government wishes to cut the dollar 
drain, instead of preventing Americans from 
going to Europe it should encourage Euro- 
peans to visit America. 

Or is Washington allergic to the tourist 
dollars of Europeans? 


F-111, the Guys Who Fly It Like It 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
there is an old adage in gambling circles 
“Put your money where your mouth is.” 
To me we can apply this to the continual 
rounds of criticism of our F-111 program, 
and using the words of Col. Ivan H. 
Dethman, USAF “the guys who bad- 
mouth this airplane are the guys who 
never got in the cockpit.” This is the 
basis for an article by Claude Witze of 
Air Force-Space Digest on our F-111 
program which appeared in a recent issue 
of theirs and which I want to commend 
to all Members of this body: 
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F-111A—THe Men WRO FLY Ir LIKE It 
(By Claude Witze) 


Born and bred in an atmosphere of 
unprecedented controversy, the Air Force's 
General Dynamics F-111A now has combat 
veterans in the cockpit and they are 
enthusiastic about the potential of their 
new airplane. 

These Air Force pilots consider the F-111A 
weapon system the greatest single tech- 
nological jump designed for their mission 
since the wedding of the jet engine and mod- 
ern avionics. The F-111A, they predict, will 
let them hit tactical targets harder, with 
greater accuracy, and at longer ranges than 
any other airplane in the USAF inventory 
or likely to join it in the foreseeable future. 

It must be made clear at the outset of 
this report that the subject is the USAF 
F-111A, and that airplane alone. The first 
production models, configured for opera- 
tional use, are now being delivered to Nellis 
Air Force Base, near Las Vegas, Nev. The 
Tactical Air Command is using them to equip 
the 4480th Tactical Fighter Wing. The pio- 
neering unit is Detachment 1, 4481st Tactical 
Fighter Squadron, commanded by Col. Ivan 
H. Dethman. 

Equally important, from the standpoint of 
operational capability, is the test work under 
way at the Air Proving Ground Center at 
Eglin AFB in Florida. Here, USAF has come 
to realize that the F-111A is a vehicle in- 
corporating advances in the state of the art 
that have outpaced the technology incor- 
porated in the available weaponry it can 
carry. 

Maj. Gen. Andrew J. Kinney, APGC Com- 
mander, speculates that improved bombs, 
equipped with terminal-guidance systems, 
may turn out to be the most important addi- 
tion to airpower capability since World War 
II. As this issue goes to press, Defense Secre- 
tary Robert McNamara has made the first 
public disclosure of the fact that Walleye, a 
bomb that carries a TV camera to seek out 
its target, is being used in Vietnam. Earlier 
this year, veterans back from Southeast Asia 
were complaining loudly that they had seen 
no improvement in the technique of de- 
livering iron bombs. Walleye, developed by 
the Navy, is now also being used by USAF. 
It is made by the Martin Marietta Corp. 

Walleye, of course, has limitations im- 
posed by night, bad weather, and other 
hindrances to visibility because of its TV 
“eye.” So APGC is working hard on other 
more advanced projects, all of them highly 
classified, The urgency of these projects clear- 
ly has been compounded by the F-111A. Back 
at Nellis AFB, where the users are aiming for 
operational capability by early 1968, you 
can talk to pilots who say, first, that the 
new airplane is more accurate than the 
bombs it drops. Even before production air- 
planes started to arrive, they found the 
F-111A delivery of plain old-fashioned iron 
bombs to be twice as accurate as that of 
its predecessors, the F-105 and F-4. 

Even this is not good enough, says Gen- 
eral Kinney, nor as good as we can do. 
Further accuracy must be achieved and made 
operational as fast as possible. The point, of 
course, is that the avionics subsystems in the 
F-111A—both navigation and attack sys- 
tems—can work together to position the 
plane in the air with unprecedented ac- 
curacy. The pilot knows exactly where he 
is when the bomb is released. He still does 
not know exactly where the bomb will hit. 
Basically, that is why we have lost up to 
sixteen aircraft, flying 160 sorties to demolish 
one bridge in Vietnam. The cost/effectiveness 
of the improved F-111A system, with an air- 
craft that can position itself automatically 
in any kind of weather or visibility, if it can 
drop a bomb that can be steered to the tar- 
get, is obvious. 

The pilots at Nellis display no doubt that 
the F-111A will achieve this capability. At 
Nellis, as well as Eglin, Edwards AFB, the 
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Aeronautical Systems Division at Wright- 
Patterson AFB in Dayton, and Air Force Sys- 
tems Command Headquarters, Andrews AFB, 
Md., there is one common observation. It is 
put most succinctly by Brig. Gen. Ralph G. 
Taylor, Jr., Commander of the Tactical 
Fighter Weapons Center at Nellis: 

“Nobody is qualified to pass judgment on 
the F-111A until he has flown it. I wish the 
critics who have not flown it would come 
out here and talk to our pilots.” 

One of his pilots, interviewed on the flight 
line, agreed with the boss in the kind of 

you hear around a 2 

“The guys who bad-mouth this airplane,” 
he said, “are the guys who never got in the 
cockpit.” 

Nellis is where USAF makes Ph. D.s out 
of fighter pilots. The current F-111A pro- 
gram, called Harvest Reaper, is manned by 
veterans of the Korean and Vietnam Wars, 
men who have faced flak and Soviet MIGs 
in F-105s, F-4s, F-86s, F~-104s, and F-84s. 
Harvest Reaper is the Accelerated Testing 
and Training for the F-111A, 
launched last July when the first of five 
aircraft, built for research, development, 
test, and evaluation (RDT&E), was shifted 
to the Nevada base from Edwards AFB in 
California. 

By September, the new wing had set an 
unprecedented record. During that month, 
the five planes flew a total of 304.1 hours, 
an average utilization rate of 60.8 hours per 
aircraft. In October, the month in which 
the first production model was delivered and 
added to the Harvest Reaper stable, the rate 
hardly wavered, It was 59.7 hours per air- 
craft. The stated requirement for the F-111A 
is thirty hours per aircraft. The best pre- 
vious records set at Nellis on other aircraft 
have been in the area of thirty-eight hours 
a month per aircraft. This has been with 
systems far less complex than those of the 
F-111A. 

Colonel Dethman emphasizes that the five 
airplanes are all different, that they are not 
production models, and that they offer a 
type of disparity, both as to maintenance 
and the flight envelope, that his wing will 
not face when it has production aircraft. 
Airplane No. 31, flown into Nellis on Octo- 
ber 16 by Colonel Dethman, was the first 
F-111A to be delivered fully configured for 
operational use. 

The thirty-first F-111A and following air- 
craft now being delivered to Nellis incorpo- 
rate two improved Pratt & Whitney TF30-P3 
engines, modified engine air inlets, an at- 
tack radar, and other changes not included 
on all of the test aircraft. 

These are changes that both air and 
ground crews await with a new kind of im- 
patience. Of the features already aboard, in 
the preproduction models flown by Harvest 
Reaper pilots, the men are most enthusias- 
tic about the avionics, The radar and navi- 
gation systems, all agree, are the best they 
have ever seen, 

It is not difficult to find pilots at Nellis 
who entered the F-111A program with a high 
degree of skepticism. And it is not entirely 
gone, A typical major, an F-105 veteran of 
Vietnam who has shot down a MIG, says 
that so far he has been learning what he 
can do with a new and different kind of 
‘weapon system. 

“It is not possible,” he says, “to compare 
the F—111A with other planes I have flown— 
the F-105, RF-101, F-86, or F-84, This thing 
is entirely new and different, and I know 
there is no single answer to all our problems, 
The F-111A is easy to fly, but there have 
been some deficiencies in the RDT&E planes 
we have been using. But I expect they will 
be licked, for the most part, when we all 
have production models.” 

This man is struggling to get used to the 
side-by-side seating arrangement. The avion- 
ics systems are monitored, for the most part, 
by the man on the right. The pilot simply 
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can't see out that side of the cockpit from 
his seat on the left. The veteran, of course, 
has been able to look right or left and over 
his shoulder on each side and past the tail. 
He does have a detector in the tail that can 
tell him when he is being followed, but it 
does not identify what it is that is coming up 
behind, This can be disquieting to a com- 
bat veteran who is used to single or tandem 
seating. The F-111A provides four eyes to 
look straight ahead, which has its advan- 
tages, and the electronic systems provide 
new low-level capability for day or night 
missions. 

A recent illustration was provided by 
Colonel Dethman when he flew F-111A No. 
31 from the General Dynamics plant at Fort 
Worth, Tex., to Nellis. It was an automatic 
flight, less than 1,000 feet above the ground 
for 1,047 miles. Colonel Dethman used the 
controls only on takeoff and landing. 

The terrain-following radar (TFR) mak: 
the F-111A capable of day or night low- 
altitude penetration at subsonic or super- 
sonic speeds. It does not have to be auto- 
matic, but can be set for manual operation, 
which might be necessary to evade enemy 
defenses, particularly where they are as heavy 
and diverse as they are in North Vietnam, 
A safety feature is that the system continu- 
ously checks its own operation. If there is a 
malfunction, the aircraft goes to a higher 
altitude. The radar is the AN/APQ~-110 made 
by Texas Instruments and is used in partner- 
ship with the flight control system made by 
General Electric. 

One pilot, interviewed at Nellis, had drawn 
up his own list of what he considered good, 
fair, and poor about the F-111A. His opinion 
is based on close to 100 hours in the prepro- 
duction (RDT&E) models. 

Under good, this veteran lists range, en- 
durance, bomb load, stability, flight control, 
navigation, radar, bombing systems, and 
landing characteristics. 

The maneuverability and takeoff distance 
he rated as fair. Under poor, he was critical 
of the thrust and subsonic acceleration pro- 
vided by the early model engine, the air-to- 
air radar capability, and the manual opera- 
tion of the scope camera. 

This brings up the whole subject of the 
Pratt & Whitney engines, their role in the 
development problems, and the various ver- 
sions of the engine. The first five aircraft at 
Nellis, RDT&E models, are powered by the 
TF30-P1. The production airplanes have the 
TF30-P3, with modified air inlets. 

Maj. Gen. John L. Zoeckler, Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Systems at AFSC and former di- 
rector of the F-111 program, is first to admit 
that the most serious deficiency at the outset 
was the matching of the airplane and the 
engine. There were compressor stalls, espe- 
cially at high speeds and altitudes. He is con- 
fident this has been corrected and that the 
‘TF30’s combination of turbofan and after- 
burner will guarantee low fuel consumption 
for long-range subsonic flight. The feature 
was demonstrated when an early F-111A was 
flown nonstop to the Paris Air Show last 
June. 

The unusual thing about the F-111A after- 
burner is that the pilot is not restricted to 
using it for a kick-in-the-pants“ approach 
to higher speed levels. For the first time, he 
can use more than “power-on” and “power- 
off” settings for the afterburner. He can take 
advantage of a smooth range of thrust aug- 
mentation, going through five zones of after- 
burner application. 

The experience at Eglin AFB and Edwards 
AFB also shows that the graduated after- 
burner contributes to fuel economy, when 
that is important to a mission, 

General Kinney, at Eglin, has his own list 
of major advantages he sees in the F-11114. 
On one of his first flights, with a contractor 
pilot, he was instructed to set the TFR dial 
for fifty feet and let the plane go to that 
altitude and skim the ground. At the mo- 
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ment he got the instruction he was at 20,000 
feet. General Kinney says it was difficult to 
resist grabbing the stick as the aircraft 
started to go down fast, seeking the fifty-foot 
level. He to leave it alone, and the 
F-111A leveled out at fifty feet and continued 
the mission, automatically. The General says 
he was convinced that the plane is safer and 
puts the pilot in a better position to do his 
job, visually or blind, than any other aircraft 
he has seen. 

The F-111A can operate from short run- 
ways. It needs 1,500 to 3,000 feet to land. 
With a heavy load it can take off in less 
than 5,000, usually about 3,500 feet. The land- 
ing speed is in the range of 125 to 130 miles 
an hour, with no drag chute employed. Out- 
side of what it contributes to safety, this 
feature increases the flexibility of the F-111A 
by permitting it to operate out of available 

in more undeveloped countries. It 
is attributable, of course, to the variable- 
sweep wing, which lets the pilot redesign the 
airplane in flight for a range of speeds from 
slow to supersonic. 

The aspect ratio of the F-111A wing, a 
characteristic that is important in achieving 
long range, is on the order of 6.9 with the 
wing at cruise position. Aspect ratio of a 
727 airliner is 7.1, and that of the military 
F-4 fighter is 2.82. 

Those who have never flown the airplane 
have been free with criticism of the F—111A. 
For this report, the men who have flown it 
were asked to assess some typical fault- 
finding. Here is a résumé of their answers, 
compiled from sources at five USAF com- 
mands: 

The first thirty F-111As have performed so 
poorly they will never be fit for active serv- 
ice. The first thirty never were intended for 
active service. They are for RDT&E. No two 
are entirely alike. Hundreds of changes were 
made before No. 31, the first production air- 
craft, was built, and more changes will come. 
The deficiency lists on the early aircraft are 
no longer than and no different from the 
same lists for other aircraft now in the fight- 
ing inventory. This is routine in the develop- 
ment of new weapon . If it were not 
true, it would be an indication that the air- 
craft would be obsolescent before it was 
operational. 

The thirty-first F-111A still falls short of 
several requirements. Correct, if you substi- 
tute specifications for requirements. With 
the changes that were incorporated in the 
design, weaponry, and subsystems, some origi- 
nal performance specifications had to be re- 
vised. The substitution of iron bombs, hang- 
ing on pylons under the wings, for internally 
carried nuclear weaponry, is an example. 
This has increased the versatility of the F- 
111A and thus its effectiveness. The airplane 
also falls short in low-level dash range, but 
still is acceptable to the using commands and 
will carry out its mission. It is not unusual 
for the user to ask, initially, for more than 
he can get. But it is a good way to make 
progress, and the F-111A still has a super- 
sonic dash capability superior to that of any 
other aircraft in the world today. 

USAF specified a 40,000-foot ceiling. No. 
31 will not be able to operate above 30,000 
feet with a bomb load. USAF specified much 
more than 40,000 feet, but not with a bomb 
load. There was no requirement fixed for a 
ceiling with externally mounted iron bombs. 
The F-111A can carry up to forty-eight of 
them hanging on four pylons under each 
wing. Work is under way at Eglin AFB to 
provide bombs with guidance and better 
aerodynamic properties. 

Because of buffeting, the size of the speed 
brakes was reduced until they are largely 
ineffective. The speed brakes are effective. 
The buffeting is undesirable but not un- 
controllable. This is not a major problem. 
From a practical viewpoint, the variable- 
sweep wing is the best speed brake on the 
airplane. 
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Takeoff weight of the F-111A has increased 
from 69,000 pounds to nearly 90,000 pounds. 
This is true when the aircraft is fully loaded 
with iron bombs. The 69,000-pound figure 
was for a load of one nuclear bomb and two 
GAR-8 rockets. The aircraft can take off 
weighing up to 98,000 pounds. USAF now 
wants tires qualified to support a weight of 
100,000 pounds. 

The ferry range is 800 miles less than 
USAF required. Wrong. The F-111A can re- 
main on patrol hours longer than any other 
fighter. The flight to the Paris Air Show was 
2,900 miles. On arrival, there were two hours 
of fuel remaining. 

There are engine troubles still unfized. 
The TF30-P3 will resolve afterburner prob- 
lems encountered in the RDT&E aircraft, as 
well as thrust deficiencies. There is confi- 
dence that most basic development problems 
in the engine have been solved. 

Anyone who seeks out the men most 
familiar with the F-111A will come up with 
scores of observations and related experiences 
that they use to express their high hopes for 
the new system. Here are some examples: 

A General Dynamics pilot, at Eglin, had a 
malfunction in his bomb-release mechanism, 
after releasing one bomb. If he dumped the 
remainder in the Gulf of Mexico, he might 
lose all clues about the malfunction. He 
elected to land with nineteen 750-pound 
bombs under his wings. The plane stopped 
in less than 5,000 feet of runway. The bombs 
were loaded with cement. 

The TFR equipment astounds the vet- 
erans. For the first time, pilots have had the 
experience, flying automatically at 200 feet, 
of passing beneath the level of a TACAN 
station. 

Every pilot in the program knows that the 
F-111A was not intended to perform up to 
specifications, or meet requirements, until 
aircraft No. 31 was delivered in October. They 
feel that criticism before this date was pre- 
mature and that the aircraft follows the pat- 
tern set for all earlier weapon systems. In 
many cases, the first test results were iden- 
tical with those experienced on other air- 
craft. Specifications were much higher than 
requirements; that also is normal. 

The airplane, in its test program, has set 
an extra record for safety. Far fewer 
aircraft have been lost than USAF experi- 
enced in previous similar programs, 

The high utilization rate of the first five 
aircraft at Nellis is attributed almost entirely 
to the maintenance and reliability features 
of the F-111A. General Dynamics officials 
point out that their contract is the first one 
to include “specific quantitative maintain- 
ability requirements.” This means that relia- 
bility and ease of maintenance had to be 
designed into the aircraft. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the components that need service are 
at eye level when the mechanics remove the 
fuselage plates. 

Reliance on ground-support equipment 
(GSE) is reduced by self-testers built into 
the aircraft’s subsystems. In contracting for 
these subsystems, General Dynamics has 
passed the basic USAF requirement along to 
the subcontractors. The reliability and ease 
of maintenance was not easily achieved. No 
supplier met the demand on the first design 
effort. As a rule, it took three exercises, back 
at the drawing board, to satisfy the prime 
contractor that the results would suit the 
customer. 

Another factor, according to General Dy- 
namics, was that, in this case, full funding 
was provided for the ground-support equip- 
ment early in the program. This is not always 
so and in the past has resulted in the delivery 
of new weapon systems that could not be 
properly maintained until all GSE was avail- 
able. 

So far as the self-test equipment is con- 
cerned, some of it can be operated directly 
from the cockpit, giving the aircraft com- 
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mander and pilot an instant check, The 
remainder is available through test stations, 
manually operated after fuselage panels have 
been removed. The built-in test circuits make 
it possible for a technician to locate a mal- 
function quickly. Then, a line replaceable 
unit (LRU) can be pulled and replaced. The 
LRwUs are sent to the avionics shop for repair. 
All of this makes the location of trouble 
swift and easy and cuts ground time on the 
airplane. 

Because the F-111A program is so young 
and most of the aircraft are RDT&E models, 
there are no sound figures available at Nellis 
on the maintenance man-hours per flight- 
hour. The design requirement is for not more 
than thirty-five hours of ground work for 
each hour in the air, and the high utilization 
record set at Nellis indicates it will be easily 
met. In one test run, the figure was down 
to 12.6 hours, but this was not considered 
definitive. The September utilization record 
of 60.8 hours per aircraft, set at Nellis, is at 
least twice as good as the requirement, which 
was set in the contract at thirty flight-hours 
per month per aircraft. 

There has been no attempt in this report 
to examine other versions of the F-111, pro- 
grammed for the US Navy, Australia, Great 
Britain, or the Strategic Air Command, USAF 
is not concerned at this point with the in- 
ferno that surrounded the selection of Gen- 
eral Dynamics as the contractor, the virtues 
of the design as opposed to that offered by 
the Boeing Co., or the role, if any, played by 
politicians when the F-111 was known, in 
the embryo, as the TFX. Neither have we in- 
vestigated the choice of materials in the air- 
craft, the extent of commonality, the loca- 
tion of engine inlets, or the degree of compe- 
tence displayed in estimating costs, 

All of these subjects, and others, have been 
involved in the brouhaha that has been rag- 
ing about this aircraft for years. The men 
most intimate with its performance as USAF's 
F-111A read the newspaper and congressional 
comments with astonishment, A national 
weekly calls the airplane a “lemon.” In the 
Senate, a Claghorn-type speech declared it 
“a poor strategic bomber and an even poorer 
tactical fighter,” a statement the pilots say 
is at least half wrong. 

So far as USAF is concerned, the pudding 
now is ready for eating. So far as the crew 
at the table is concerned, the question is out 
of the kitchen and away from the cook, ex- 
cept for seasoning. The F-111A is a weapon 
system in being. 


Jet Noise: A National Issue in Need of 
Federal Legislation 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, since com- 
ing to the Congress in January 1965, I 
have devoted a great deal of my time and 
attention to the problem of aircraft noise. 
In more than 20 House statements, I 
have attempted to alert my colleagues in 
the House to the menace of jet noise and 
the need for Federal regulations and 
appropriate legislation. 

At first, the general attitude of the ex- 
ecutive branch and the legislative branch 
seemed to be “nothing can be done.” 
Then following my request in the fall of 
1965, the President appointed a White 
House task force and referred to this 
subject in his transportation message to 
Congress in February 1966. The Presi- 
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dent called for “an action program to 
combat this problem.” 

The recognition of jet noise as a na- 
tional problem marked an important first 
step in the fight to bring relief to the 
thousands of Americans living in the 
shadow of our Nation’s airports. Re- 
search in developing a quiet jet engine, 
new operational procedures, land-use 
planning programs, and other Govern- 
ment activities have been accelerated. 
However, much more needs to be done. 

Last year, the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce began 
hearings on proposed noise abatement 
legislation including an administration 
bill—H.R. 3400—to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to establish mini- 
mum noise standards to be used in certi- 
fying aircraft. 

I have sponsored comprehensive legis- 
lation—H.R. 1398—to provide regulatory 
authority over airports as well as aircraft 
and to authorize Federal funds to assist 
in implementing modifications at air- 
ports and on aircraft to reduce noise. 

At the start of this second session 
of the 90th Congress, I call on the Presi- 
dent to assign a high priority to aircraft 
noise abatement legislation and I urge 
my colleagues to support pending legisla- 
tion to control this menace. 

In the New York Times magazine of 
January 14, 1968, Mr. Robert Sherrill 
discusses this problem in a comprehen- 
sive article entitled “The Jet Noise Is 
Getting Awful.” 

I place the article in the RECORD at 
this point for the information and con- 
sideration of my colleagues, because 
now, the menace of jet noise is in the 
forefront of national attention. If the 
airport in your State, or in your congres- 
sional district is not yet servicing jets, 
they will do so in the near future. Take 
cognizance of the problem now. 

The article referred to follows: 

‘Tue Jer Noise Is AWFUL 
(By Robert Sherrill) 

Wasuincton.—To millions of Americans 
who live near major airports and are being 
driven frantic by the noise from jet engines, 
President Johnson must seem the luckiest 
guy in the world. No planes, propeller or 
jet, are permitted to fly over his home, and 
when the boisterous world of air rta- 
tion intrudes on his private or political life, 
he can silence the intruder with a com- 
mand—as he did recently during Carl Sand- 
burg services at the Lincoln Memorial. The 
commercial airliners landing and taking off 
from National Airport were interfering with 
outdoor eulogies and Johnson, not wanting 
his own speech interrupted, told a Secret 
Service man to call the airport tower and 
have the planes temporarily rerouted. They 
were, 

The ordinary jet-noise victim, however, 
cannot command relief. He can only com- 
plain or sue, and neither does him much 
good, At last count, there were $200-million 
in lawsuits pending in courts around the 
country initiated mainly by citizens who felt 
that aviation noises had destroyed the value 
of their homes—and sometimes so thoroughly 
as to constitute actual confiscation of prop- 
erty. In the past, few of these suits have 
been successful; aviation noise has reigned 
as one of the era’s most privileged nuisances. 

This victimization of the public has been 
very democratic, touching alike all economic 
classes, from the wealthy homeowners of 
Playa del Rey, near Los Angeles’ Interna- 
tional Airport, and the élite of Georgetown, 
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in the path of jets from Washintgon’s Na- 
tional to the residents of walk-up 
flats in South Queens. 

Congressmen from districts that include 
major urban airports have files containing 
many thousands of letters, accumulated over 
the years, begging for Federal help in muting 
the engines that make normal life an impos- 
sibility. The letters have piled up in a huge 
snowdrift of despair. 

Scoop out a few from the La Guardia and 
Kennedy Airport areas: A Flushing physician 
complains that it is sometimes impossible to 
have a conversation with patients and even 
less possible to listen to a heart or take 
the blood pressure of patients.” A Flushing 
music-lover claims he “cannot listen to a 
complete symphony without 10 to 15 inter- 
ruptions.” A Whitestone father says he can- 
not talk with his family at the dinner table 
“without being interrupted every three or 
four minutes while the parade of jets goes 
by overhead.” A pupil of No. 3 School in 
Cedarhurst complains: “We cannot hear the 
teacher’s questions and she cannot hear the 
class’ answers. Every two minutes a plane 
passes Over our school.” A Rosedale house- 
wife calls the situation “unbearable . . . there 
are no hours when this horrible shrieking 
noise is not overhead ...my baby cries con- 
stantly from the noise.” A Floral Park 
mother, finding conversation impossible, 
spends two hours counting 76 planes passing 
overhead. 

Congressman Benjamin Rosenthal and 
Herbert Tenzer, whose constituents are bat- 
tered around-the-clock by La Guardia and 
Kennedy traffic noises, warn that the pre- 
vailing mood is not merely one of unhappi- 
ness but of desperation, and some of the let- 
ters support this. From an East Rockaway 
housewife: “My nerves have me at the point 
of a nervous breakdown from the constant 
noise of the planes passing over my house. 
I don’t know how much more I can stand.” A 
letter signed by Bernard Landers, president 
of the Woodmere Park Association, and 100 
neighbors: “Right now the noise is so bad in 
some areas that not only the comfort, but 
also the health and well-being of families are 
being affected. Many people cannot sleep 
later than 5:30 in the morning when a con- 
tinuous volume of noise begins.” 

Consider the life of Martin Kaplan, 35, a 
former Air Force and airline pilot whose 
home in Inwood, L. I., is about half a mile 
from the northwest runway at Kennedy Air- 
port. Kaplan, who had earlier appealed to 
Congressman Tenzer, gave me a follow-up re- 
port by telephone. He sounded keyed up, as 
if he were relaying observations from a 
front-line battle. I almost expected to hear 
the thumping of mortars in the background. 

„They're using the runway tonight! Wish 
you were here! Ho, man, I wish you could 
feel the walls. When they take off, it’s like 
they were shooting at us. It’s like they were 
firing guns at us. I really mean it. Every- 
thing vibrates. It’s vibrating right now. 
There are cracks in the walls. The beams are 
giving way in the basement. The floor slants. 
I'm constantly repairing and plastering the 
place. If you were here, you could smell the 
fuel. They’ve been using the northeast run- 
way for two weeks, and that means we're 
catching it.“ 

Kaplan admits he isn’t sure the house is 
cracking up as a result of the jet-induced 
vibrations, but this house is 15 years old 
and that seems a bit old to be settling from 
natural causes. It’s ridiculous already.” 
Worse, Kaplan believes that he and his fam- 
ily, like the house, are beginning to give un- 
der the strain. “I honestly think it’s getting 
to us.” When the wind is wrong, the stench 
from the jet fuel washes over the house and 
makes his 11-year-old asthmatic son sick. 
His 8-year-old daughter wakes up with trou- 
bled accounts of how the wall by her bed 
shook all night. Kaplan feels cornered. He 
may sue. Either the New York Port Author- 
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ity moves the airport,” he said, “or it moves 
me.” 

What is happening in New York is also, of 
course, happening wherever traffic concen- 
trates. For example, the neighbors of O'Hare 
Airport in Chicago—it is the busiest fleld in 
the world; a jet lands or takes off on the 
average of every 40 seconds—must put up 
with what their Congressman, Roman C. 
Pucinski, recently described as the unrelent- 
ing, unremitting, intolerable boom and 
whine of tidal waves of sound.” Similar Mil- 
tonic descriptions of misery are even being 
heard from such places as Minneapolis that 
used to be considered way stations. 

For more than 15 years, Federal officials 
have been aware that these things would hap- 
pen as a result of the urban build-up around 
airports. If they had not known it before, 
they received a warning in the Doolittle re- 
port, “The Airport and Its Neighbors,” which 
was issued in the last year of the Truman 
Administration, before the jet age had really 
begun. But only now is the Federal Govern- 
ment making any measurable effort to coord- 
inate its own regulatory bodies (the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, the Federal Aviation 
Agency and the Civil Aeronautics Board) 
with state and local authorities, and with the 
aircraft-manufacturing and operating indus- 
tries, to bring relief before the public rebels. 

Even now the Government’s commitment 
is questioned by some critics, who point to 
the fact that the only important legislation 
pushed by the Administration (and passed 
by this Congress) pertaining to air trans- 
portation was an appropriation of $150-mil- 
lion to begin development of the nation’s 
first commercial supersonic transport (SST), 
which will generously increase the noise, 

If the SST is permitted to fly overland 
instead of being restricted to ocean travel— 
and Maj. Gen. Jewell C. Maxwell (U.S. A. F.), 
head of the SST program, says that overland 
supersonic travel is inevitable“ —the plane 
will drag along a 50-mile-wide sonic boom, 
coast to coast, which could reach the ears of 
20 million Americans. 

It is this possibility that chills even some of 
the men normally most loyal to President 
Johnson's programs. Interior Secretary Stew- 
art Udall, concerned about the effects of the 
sonic boom on wildlife and on geological for- 
mations and ancient Indian structures that 
can be destroyed by the boom’s shockwaves, 
recently acted independently of the Admin- 
istration to seek the advice of half a dozen 
scientists on the question of possible damage 
from the SST. Among White House intimates, 
however, he is a lonely dissenter. The birth 
of the SST and its potential monster boom 
was the Administration’s contribution to the 
noise problem for 1967. 

But this year, White House lobbyists have 
assured some Congressmen, they are going 
to give top priority to legislation attacking 
jet noise. They say that if they can just pass 
a bill giving Department of Transportation 
Secretary Alan Boyd authority to set noise 
standards for the industry, he will start set- 
ting standards all over the place and that 
will help a lot. 

It sounds good, but it might as well be 
acknowledged by everyone involved that the 
victims of airborne chaos cannot look for 
any relief within a decade. The delay in deal- 
ing with the problem has guaranteed that, 
short of moving the major airports or mov- 
ing most of the people away from them— 
neither of which seems likely—the situa- 
tion will become much worse, if not intol- 
erable, before it gets better. 

Air travel is expected to triple in volume 
by 1975, which means that the noise it creates 
will also triple. At the same time there will 
be few pro-public counterforces. The momen- 
tum of special interests will continue for 
much of this period. Aircraft industry 
spokesmen, most of whom concede that 
noise is their No. 1 problem, admit that the 
immediate future is barren of solutions; so 
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do officials of the Department of Transporta- 
tion, Here are the major traditions and in- 
fluences working against a quicker solution: 

Confusion of regulation by whom of what. 
Some Congressmen want to give the job of 
regulating aircraft noise to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral and to the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development on the grounds that they 
are primarily concerned with people and 
homes, whereas the Department of Trans- 
portation—which the Administration wants 
to have regulatory authority—is primarily 
interested in the aviation industry, Inas- 
much as Secretary Boyd is on record, as of 
1962, in opposition to the idea of Govern- 
ment control of aircraft noise—“the Gov- 
ernment ought not to involve itself in mat- 
ters which are primarily the business of busi- 
ness“ these Congressmen have a good argu- 
ment, but at this stage the jurisdictional 
dispute is just a bit sad because technical 
difficulties as well as the economics of the 
industry are expected to block the introduc- 
tion of a quieter engine for at least seven or 
eight years. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
(which is doing, or supervising, most of the 
impressive noise research these days) has 
contracted with Pratt & Whitney, manufac- 
turers of the engine of the upcoming 747 
jumbo jet, to turn out a blueprint for a 
“quiet engine” within the next few months. 
After that, the industry will spend the next 
five or six years building the prototype en- 
gine at an estimated cost of $200-million. 

But even then (and now we are speaking 
of 1973 or beyond), there is no assurance 
that the prototype will in fact be suitable 
for commercial use. It is not intended to be 
more than a demonstrator. If a commercial 
engine is adapted from it, the airlines may 
not want to use it for a few years anyway 
because they may still be paying for their 
current fleet and may not be in a financial 
position to switch to another engine just 
because it is quieter. 

If all goes well, this prototype engine will 
be 20 decibels quieter than anything flying 
today. A decibel is an arbitrary unit of sound 
measurement (10 decibels for breathing, 70 
for heavy traffic, etc.) and the best way to 
suggest what the 20-decibel reduction will 
mean is to point out that most big jets tak- 
ing off today are recorded at 120 decibels and 
up—about the same loudness as a machine 
gun at close range. A 20-decibel drop would 
be very noticeable and doubtless very wel- 
come, but it would still leave the jets of the 
future making more noise than is considered 
the maximum tolerable level. Community 
complaint, which can be expected to begin at 
90 decibels, usually boils over at about 105 
decibels. 

And when the aircraft industrialists talk 
of a 20-decibel drop, they talk of their ideal. 
Dropping back to reality, the major manu- 
facturers recently sent Gen. William F. Me- 
Kee, F. A. A. administrator, a private memo- 
randum saying that after much soul-search- 
ing they had concluded that a six-to-eight- 
decibel drop is all that they can promise, 
sometime in the nineteen-seventies. So that’s 
that: a commercial “quiet engine” which, in 
fact, is still a noisy engine is 7 or 8 to 10 years 
away, and it will be absorbed into the com- 
mercial fleet thereafter very gradually. 

With these technical obstacles ahead, it is 
not clear why Secretary Boyd is pressing for 
immediate jurisdiction. It will be many 
months before even the most general stand- 
ards are ready. Some observers fear that 
Boyd's legislation can only result in shifting 
the risk of damage suits from industry onto 
the Federal Government. If that were the ef- 
fect of the legislation, it might cause the air- 
craft industry, which now is conscientiously 
spending millions of dollars seeking a quiet 
answer, to ease back in its research. As a Sen- 
ator told Evert B. Clark of The New York 
Times recently: “If the Department of Trans- 
portation would come up here and say, ‘We’ve 
got to have this new power because Lockheed 
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or American Airlines or so-and-so isn’t doing 
its part,’ then we might do something. But 
there is no point in passing a bill and con- 
ning people into thinking we've solved their 
problems when we know we really haven't.“ 

Some officials think noise protestors are a 
little odd. Secretary Boyd suspects the men- 
tal and nervous balance of people who hate 
airplane noises. Five years ago, when he was 
chairman of the C.A.B., Boyd testified at a 
Congressional hearing on the noise problem 
that the Government should get the advice 
of psychologists on how to deal with the pro- 
tests, which, he said, could probably be 
traced back to the “anxiety psychosis that 
seems to dwell over a great many people 
nowadays.” He called for “more tolerance of 
noise.” In a recent interview with a reporter 
from Science magazine, Boyd said that most 
of the opposition to the SST’s inevitable su- 
personic boom comes from the “periphery,” a 
statement which the reporter interpreted as 
Boyd's “euphemism for nuts.“ Boyd did not 
ask the magazine for a correction. 

More recently he has given further indi- 
cation that he thinks the anti-noise forces 
are composed largely of fanatics who would 
like to go back to the horse and buggy. In a 
November appearance before a House com- 
mittee, Boyd's opening plea was for the com- 
mittee to disregard those who would “elimi- 
nate aircraft in the United States” simply 
because planes are noisy—a radical sugges- 
tion that, in fact, nobody had made. 

Boyd is not alone in this fear, General Max- 
well told me that the opponents of the su- 
personic boom give him the impression that 
they are “little old ladies in tennis shoes 
who don’t think we should travel 1,800 miles 
an hour when God clearly intended we 
shouldn't fly faster than 600 miles an hour.“ 

A variation of this attitude finds the bu- 
reaucrats convinced that the public can be 
brought back to normalcy through repeated 
exposure to aircraft noise. “I think it is fair 
to say that as one lives with noise one tends 
to develop a greater tolerance of it,” said 
Boyd, in a statement that has been repeated, 
in one form or another, by every important 
Official of the Department of Transportation. 

It is, somehow, a myth that has survived 
scientific studies showing the contrary, Dr. 
Karl D. Kryter of Stanford University, in an 
often-cited study, showed that the more ex- 
posure to noisy flights a community is sub- 
jected to, the feebler its tolerance becomes. 
With one aircraft blast per day, the commu- 
nity will put up with a rating of 115 decibels. 
But with 128 flights a day, the tolerance level 
drops to 94 decibels. (And where does that 
put the neighbors of Kennedy Airport, who 
contend with about 700 jet flights a day 
during the peak tourist season?) 

A recent experiment at Edwards Air Force 
Base in California demonstrated that one- 
third of the people who have worked to the 
constant accompaniment of airplane noise 
for several years still find the sonic boom 
“intolerable.” The most famous tests—tests 
intended to prepare the way for public ac- 
ceptance of the SST’s boom—were conducted 
in Oklahoma City in 1964, when the area 
was bombarded with up to eight sonic booms 
a day over a six-month period. The F.A.A. 
had been shrewd in choosing Oklahoma City 
for this test, inasmuch as a third of the 
city’s residents depend for their living on 
some phase of aviation. Nevertheless, even 
if Oklahoma City is a hospitable place for 
aviation, after six months of booming 27 
per cent of the people said they could not 
stand to think of living with the noise in- 
definitely. 

Experience helped very little; only one in 
five who started out being annoyed with 
the boom had adjusted in some degree to it 
by the end of the tests. Most of the popula- 
tion said the noise was more detestable at 
the end of the test than at the beginning. 

A second variation of the crackpot theme 
holds that the trouble is all in the public’s 
imagination, This theme is especially com- 
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mon among F.A.A. officials when the con- 
versation shifts to property damage from 
sonic booms and noise vibrations. The test 
homes in Oklahoma City that were exposed 
to the sonic boom developed hundreds of 
cracks, General Maxwell has an explanation: 
“I think it is an interesting fact that irrita- 
tion brings with it an idea that somebody 
is doing damage.” He said most of the blame 
belonged to green lumber and imagination, 
although he admitted there might be some 
exceptions, (One resident successfully 
charged that the booms split his home in two 
and won a $10,000 damage suit.) 

Like Boyd, General Maxwell sees the an- 
swer as a fundamental choice between ac- 
cepting noise or doing away with airplanes 
altogether, with nothing in between. “If you 
don’t like supersonic airplanes,” he said, 
“you can go back to the good old days and 
get a horse. You're either going to have to 
accept the boom, or . . well, I don’t see any 
probability—I don’t want to say anything 
isn’t possible, but right now I don’t see any- 
thing coming down that is going to rid the 
airplane of it, Anyway, I've never tried to 
convince people that the boom is going to be 
acceptable, and I don’t now.“ 

Officials at all levels are oriented to pay- 
rolls and profits rather than to public com- 
fort. Local zoning officials continue to permit 
realtors to build right up to the landing 
strips, rather than insisting on an empty 
buffer zone or a commercial-only zone 
around the airport. More high-density, high- 
rise apartments are already on the drawing 
board for the Kennedy Airport area, At 
Dulles Airport, the semi-ghost facilities serv- 
ing Washington, Federal officials tried to get 
county Officials to keep the houses away but 
they were turned down. 

People sometimes seem to have a mysteri- 
ous moth/flame attraction to noise centers. 
In the early days of railroads, towns were 
strung out along the tracks as if everyone 
were trying to get his share of the soot and 
rattle. But Federal housing officials are con- 
vinced that for the most part people buy 
houses near airports either out of igno- 
rance— not realizing that within five years 
the noise will be driving them crazy,” as one 
H. U. D. official put it—or as victims of real- 
estate hucksters who show them the houses 
during the hours of least traffic and when 
the wind is blowing favorably. 

When Federal officials attempt to exert 
some corrective pressures, they are often 
stymied. A perfect example of this was the 
directive issued by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to withhold F.H.A. financing of 
new homes within a certain proximity of the 
New Orleans International Airport. Repre- 
sentative Hale Boggs of Louisiana, testifying 
at a Congressional hearing recently, boasted 
of getting that directive reversed, although 
he went on at once to complain that the 
homeowners who had built near the airport 
with his help were now finding life “intoler- 
able” because of the noise. 

In a recent letter to Washington officials, 
Alfred N. Warwick, chairman of the aviation 
committee of the Queens Borough Chamber 
of Commerce, recalled proudly how in the 
nineteen-thirties the chamber had “selected 
the actual sites for what are today’s Kennedy 
International and La Guardia airports. Our 
business vision has been more than justi- 
fied.” He ticked off the resulting thousands 
of jobs and millions in payroll dollars and 
hailed the two ports as “without question, 
Queens’ biggest single industry.. . good for 
borough, city and state.” Only as a kind of 
second thought did he mention that passage 
of some noise-abatement legislation might 
be a good idea for the people who want to 
live, rather than only work, in Queens, 

The embodiment of this philosophy at the 
national level is Secretary Boyd, who holds 
that economics and noise “are completely 
interrelated.” He has always taken the posi- 
tion that the best way to “cause people to 
look at the discomfort of the airport in a 
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somewhat different light” is to remind them 
of how many jobs air transportation creates 
and how unpleasant it is to be out of work. 
Still very much a favorite saying around the 
F. A. A. is an old slogan of the agency’s for- 
mer administrator, Najeeb Halaby: “What 
is one man’s annoyance is another man’s 
livelihood.” 

The C.A.B., which certifies airlines for 
operation, makes its judgments on the 
premise that the amount of noise and soot 
and other nuisances created by airplanes is 
none of its business. If an airline gives good 
service, that’s all the C.A.B. cares about. To 
it, air transportation is a matter of effi- 
ciently launched ledgers and the public is 
made up only of paying passengers—not of 
people who sleep, watch TV, sit in their 
backyards and converse or participate in a 
variety of other activities that require some 

uiet. 

i Congressman Rosenthal once protested 
that if the Government could build a na- 
tional aquarium “so that fish could have a 
quiet place to spawn, I think that for the 
perpetuation of the race as I know it, at 
least in my district, my constituents are en- 
titled to the same thing as the fish.” 

C.A.B. officials would probably sympa- 
thize, but when they certify an airline on 
the basis of “public convenience and neces- 
sity,” they are thinking strictly in terms of 
getting people from one place to another 
safely, on time and for the industry’s profit, 

The same bookkeeping philosophy brought 
the SST program into being, but even more 
so. SST promoters seldom talk of the con- 
venience of faster trips; they talk about 
the SST’s providing the aircraft industry 
with 50,000 jobs and sales of between $20- 
billion and $48-billion; they talk of the 
threat of losing the jetliner market to the 
French-British supersonic plane, the Con- 
corde, which is expected to be in production 
by 1971, and they speak of the dangerous 
outflow of gold if the Concorde and other 
European-built supersonic jetliners are left 
without competition. 

The SST is strictly a money proposition. 
The comfort of the public at large has 
nothing to do with it. The spirit of the SST 
era was captured in a recent Minnesota Law 
Review article: “If the national interest in 
acquiring a cross-continental SST fleet can- 
not be sacrificed to the interests of a more 
quiet society, cost balancing not unlike that 
underlying the general airport noise prob- 
lems seems in order.” Translated, this 
means: go ahead and break the crockery 
and let the people sue. 

The future, however, is not altogether 
hopeless for the advocate of moderate quiet. 
In fact, there is one positive influence that is 
developing along such healthy lines that it 
may eventually balance these negative in- 
fluences. It deserves a title, so let us call it: 

The New Environmental Putsch. Two 
months ago in Anaheim, Calif., M. Cecil 
Mackey, Assistant Secretary of Transporta- 
tion for Policy Development, warned a group 
of aerospace engineers that if something 
isn’t done to make jet noise acceptable, peo- 
ple will just say, ‘Sorry, we don’t want air- 
planes around anymore, we don't want to 
travel that way.’” That is a far-fetched 
threat, but Mackey’s speech was considered 
something of a landmark simply because he 
was the first important official who seemed to 
be aware of the bitter rebelliousness develop- 
ing in airport communities. 

Just as reyolutionary for a bureaucrat was 
his admission that the airlines and the air- 
port operators and the aircraft manufac- 
turers can no longer be treated as a privileged 
industry, as they were in the beginning, but 
must from now on be considered as just an- 
other of the environment and subject 
to the total environmental goals of the com- 
munity. 

“As a nation we have changed our stand- 
ards,” he said. “We are no longer satisfied 
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to have additional airports, new aircraft, 
more freeways, modern buildings or new in- 
dustries. We must have them on acceptable 
terms—even if this means greater costs, And 
if they are not available on acceptable terms, 
they may be rejected altogether.” 

It is doubtful that Mackey spoke for his 
department as a whole. The idea that air 
transportation can only be measured by its 
community impact and can only be consid- 
ered in its social context, and that the so- 
lution to its problems will be political as 
much as economic and technical—this 
doesn’t sound much like the kind of tradi- 
tional thought one finds in the F. A. A. and the 
C.A.B., whose umbilical cords stretch back 
unfrayed into the good old days when Gov- 
ernment regulatory bodies were tied alto- 
gether to the market place. 

However, the cord-cutting precedents have 
been established, one of the most famous 
being the Second Circuit Court of Appeals’ 
ruling that the Federal Power Commission 
should not have licensed Consolidated Edi- 
son of New York to build the Storm King 
Mountain plant on the Hudson River with- 
out considering the total environmental im- 
pact of the plant—not just engineering and 
profiteering questions but also such things 
as esthetics and the tranquillity of the com- 
munity. 

The courts are beginning to demand that 
regulatory agencies view the public as more 
than consumers, and one of these days, prob- 
ably soon, the same kind of demand is going 
to be made of the F.A.A. and the C.A.B. 
There are several organized efforts to hurry 
that day along. One of the most militant 
groups is trying to cancel jet operations out 
of Washington’s National Airport. Headed by 
Frank C. Waldrop, formerly executive editor 
of the now defunct Washington Times- 
Herald, the movement includes many Wash- 
ington notables, such as Justice and Mrs. 
William O. Dougias, Mr. and Mrs. Dean 
Acheson and the wives of several Senators. 
Not only are they outraged by jet noises, they 
are also (like airport neighbors everywhere) 
angry about the pollution from jet traffic. 

F. A. A. officials protest that the jets are not 
great polluters. One of the big jets like the 
Boeing 727 uses 450 pounds of fuel (kxero- 
sene) a minute, they say, and only four- 
tenths of 1 per cent of this comes out in 
smoke, soot and other debris. It takes a jet 
about two minutes to clear the area. This 
means that the plane will deposit only about 
two pounds of fuel cast-offs on the city. 
F.A.A. officials insist that this is a negligible 
amount; but those who live under it con- 
tend that it adds up to several thousand 
pounds of filth each year. 

Waldrop, a highly efficient organizer of the 
militants, feels that the noise and soot have 
tightened his army’s ranks to the point 
where they are ready to break through the 
C.A.B.’s defenses. 

“Eddie Rickenbacker told the National 
Press Club recently that ‘the public will just 
have to get used to aircraft noise,’ ” said Wal- 
drop, smiling grimly. “Well, we will not ac- 
cept it. The mice are rebelling. We're the 
mice and we intend to be heard. Heretofore, 
the C.A.B has dismissed individual protestors 
as crackpots. Maybe we are crackpots. But 
crackpots as a class deserve to be heard. 

“The C.A.B. has so far said they don’t have 
to hear our story, but they only said it by a 
three to two vote. They're shaking in their 
boots. If they tell us, ‘You have a case but 
we don’t give a damn,’ then we'll go down the 
street to the courts and sue everybody all 
over the place for damages—including the 
C.A.B. They have ignored the public as long 
as they are going to.“ 

Waldrop’s assault on the C. A B.- and on 
the courts, if it comes to that —will follow a 
new route that others also are considering: 
the qualitative route. Heretofore, aviation has 
had to adhere mostly to quantitative meas- 
ures: speed, safety, efficiency. But the elusive 
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index of community impact has not been 
measured, nor even much considered. As Dr, 
Patrick J. Doyle, not only one of Waldrop's 
supporters but also chairman of the Com- 
munity Medicine and International Health 
De ent at the Georgetown School of 
Medicine, put it recently: “No matter what 
euphemisms are offered, this is a real physio- 
logical and psychological hazard not meas- 
urable by noise machines or computers.” 

It is a fuzzy area, poorly explored, but the 
C.A.B. is going to be dragged into it one of 
these days. “The technological age,” says 
Waldrop, “has run smack dab into the 
esthetic tic and psychological age.“ 

If airline and airport and Government offi- 
cials can limit the growing rebellion to legal 
action, they will be lucky. When Waldrop 
complains that his opponents “don’t under- 
stand anything less than a punch in the 
nose,” he is not speaking literally, but it is 
still a good measure of the kind of emotions 
that the noise problem has aroused. 

Assistant Secretary Mackey believes that 
“the methods of protest that are becoming 
rather widespread in areas like civil rights 
are equally likely to be used in environmen- 
tal disputes.” Already it is being tried. Some 
groups have blocked access to airports with 
their autos; some mothers have tried to 
wheel their baby carriages onto the landing 
strips; there has been considerable picket- 
ing; here and there an irate citizen has ac- 
tually taken a potshot at a passing plane. 
Tempers are short. 

Increasingly, airport neighbors would 
agree with Congressman Pucinski that “a lot 
of the vested interests, a lot of the special 
interests who have been trying to skirt 
around this problem are going to face up to 
the fact that progress does not mean vir- 
tually destroying the lives of some 30-mil- 
lion Americans.” 

But as a matter of fact, laying all the 
blame on special interests is the very way 
to delay progress. The reciprocating ma- 
chinery of capitalism is propelled by the 
aggression of special interests balanced by 
the restraint of government. Aviation’s spe- 
cial interests have become overbearing only 
because Pucinski and his political colleagues 
at all levels of government haven't done their 
restraining job. If the politicians are igno- 
rant of how to proceed, it is only because they 
have not listened to their hirelings. 

At least eight agencies and an interagency 
task force have experts working on the prob- 
lems, and these are some of their better sug- 
gestions for making the airplane a more 
civilized disturbance. 

(1) Manufacturers should be induced 
(subsidized or bought off) to reverse their 
present emphasis on engine development. 
Now they design their engines first and try 
to silence them after; they should design 
quieter engines first and then modify them 
upward in power. 

(2) If the quieter engines cannot lift as 
many passengers per load, fares should be 
increased to make up the difference. If this 
chases some travelers back to the rails, thus 
encouraging the development of faster sur- 
face transportation, all the better. If it calls 
for more Government subsidization of avia- 
tion, this will scarcely embarrass the indus- 
try, which is perhaps already the most sub- 
sidized industry we have. 

(3) Future airports should be laid out as 
nearly as possible to imitate the generosity 
of the one being prepared for Fort Worth and 
Dallas. It spreads over 18,000 acres (nearly 
twice the acreage of the second largest field, 
Washington’s Dulles), and this may even be 
enough to hold back rapacious real-estate 
developers. 

(4) Wherever possible, neighboring home- 
owners should be bought out along the paths 
of maximum noise. Lost Angeles, often cited 
as a model on this point, floated a $20-mil- 
lion bond issue, of which some will be used 
to buy private property bordering the take- 
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off route. (But as 80 per cent of the com- 
plaints come from landing noises, this is a 
limited relief. Around New York City’s air- 
ports, where hundreds of miles of premium 
real estate are involved, the cost of buying 
would be impressive, indeed.) 

(5) Airports established in distant sub- 
urbs, like Dulles or Baltimore’s Friendship 
(30 miles from Washington), should be made 
more attractive by servicing them with really 
highspeed and cheap transportation. 

(6) Within earshot of every major airport 
in the country are dozens of schools and 
several hopsitals; there are 40 schools within 
noise distance of the Los Angeles airport 
alone. By 1975, at least 460 cities will be 
getting jet service. Schools and hospitals 
built in these cities in the future should be 
insulated against noise; the materials have 
been available for years. 

In proposing all these things, the experts 
are quite correct, The only trouble is, with 
Government planners the good ideas are al- 
most always canceled out by timidity and 
by niggardliness. Dorn McGrath, director of 
metropolitan area analysis for H.U.D., after 
estimating that $240-million would be needed 
to insulate the homes most plagued by noise 
around Kennedy, O'Hare and Los Angeles In- 
ternational airports, said that one should not 
expect Congress to pick up such a bill. 

In saying so, he exposes the operative 
psyche of Washington's legislators, who are 
expected eventually to appropriate up to $3- 
billion to develop the supernoise of the SST 
but are not interested in spending 1/12th 
that amount to insulate homes against jet 
bedlam. 

McGrath’s pessimistic appraisal is probably 
justified, just as is Mackey’s warning that 
“the Federal Government cannot be looked 
upon as the principal source of capital” to 
pay for aircraft reform. The reason is simple: 
Congress just doesn’t care enough. Perhaps 
50 to 60 Congressmen are really worked up 
over the problem, but no more than that, 
The results are exactly what one would ex- 
pect. 

More than two years ago, the brand-new 
Housing and Urban Development Department 
was statutorily ordered to “undertake a study 
to determine feasible methods of reducing 
the economic loss and hardship” suffered by 
people who live near airports. The study was 
to include “feasible methods of insulating 
such homes from the noise of aircraft” and 
it was supposed to be completed within one 
year. It still isn't complete. In fact, it has 
hardly been started. Congress refused to sup- 
ply the money for the job. 

The default was symptomatic of why the 
noise problem will continue for a while. There 
is nothing metaphysical about it. It is just 
a matter of buying land, of developing quiet- 
er engines, of paying the airlines to use them, 
of soundproofing homes and schools, and hos- 
pitals, of not filling in more Jamaica Bays to 
Please real-estate operators, of not subsidiz- 
ing the development of noisier SST’s. 

It all comes down to a matter of budgetary 
priorities and esthetics—the very things, un- 
fortunately, that politicians understand least 
and that an exasperated public will probably 
have to teach them. 


Mr. Speaker, now is the time for the 
Congress to pass noise-abatement legis- 
lation. With the age of the supersonic 
transport upon us, the noise problem will 
increase. We have not yet found the an- 
swer to subsonic noise from which the 
people living near the Nation’s airports 
are entitled to relief. 

Until we legislate the authority for the 
Secretary of Transportation to set noise 
standards and use those standards in 
certifying aircraft, we cannot achieve 
noticeable progress in bringing this relief 
to our citizens. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Now jet noise is being recognized as a 
national problem. The Federal courts 
have stated that jet noise is a Federal re- 
sponsibility. Now is the time to meet that 
responsibility. 


Postal Services Does Great Job in 
Handling Christmas Mail 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, with virtu- 
ally everyone in the country as a custo- 
mer at one time or another, and more 
than 200 million separate items to handle 
daily, it is no wonder the Post Office gets 
complaints. 

What we hear about, of course, are the 
complaints. But the truth of the matter 
is that in the overwhelming majority of 
cases, mail is delivered quickly and ac- 
curately. 

Never was this fact demonstrated more 
dramatically than last Christmas. 

During the Christmas period, the 
U.S. Post Office Department delivered 
more mail, and delivered it more eco- 
nomically, than ever before in its history. 

The excellent Christmas mail service 
that Americans in virtually every section 
of the Nation received was a truly re- 
markable achievement. 

The postal service and our dedicated 
postal employees merit the thanks and 
commendation of the public for doing 
such an outstanding job of delivering the 
Christmas mail. 

It is always a difficult task to handle 
such a large volume of mail in so short 
a period, but this past Christmas the 
Postal service’s work was made even more 
challenging by the disastrous fire at Mor- 
gan Annex in New York. 

Coming at the height of the Christ- 
mas rush, the fire knocked out more than 
1 million square feet of postal space in 
the world’s busiest post office. 

That the postal service was able to 
overcome this loss is a credit not only to 
the extra effort put forth by postal em- 
ployees all along the line, but also an im- 
pressive testimonial to the effectiveness 
of the ZIP code system. 

Postmaster General O’Brien has said 
that without the ZIP code it would have 
been impossible to handle some 10 billion 
pieces of mail with the use of few man- 
hours than was required to process less 
volume just a few years ago. 

Growing public acceptance and use of 
ZIP code make a major contribution to 
the efficient handling of Christmas mail. 

ZIP code was particularly effective in 
in averting the major tieup that easily 
could have resulted from the fire in Mor- 
gan Annex. 

Because employees can sort mail by 
ZIP code without learning complicated 
sorting schemes, other post offices were 
able to process much of the mail that 
normally would have been handled in 
New York. 

Postmaster General O’Brien said post 
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offices across the land sorted New York 
City mail by the five digits of the ZIP 
code, indeed making every large post 
office an annex of the New York City Post 
Office during this emergency. 

Now that ZIP code has proved itself 
under the most exacting conditions, I 
hope this will encourage all Americans 
to make it an everyday habit to use ZIP 
code on all their mail. 

I offer my congratulations to Postmas- 
ter General O’Brien, his staff, and espe- 
cially to the fine group of postal workers 
who contribute so much to our Nation’s 
welfare by giving us good, dependable 
postal service—not just at Christmas, 
but throughout the year. 

Mr. Speaker, the Christian Science 
Monitor of January 3, 1968, was one of 
a number of newspapers which com- 
mented on Christmas mail service, and I 
include the Monitor editorial as part of 
my remarks, as follows: 

THAT Post OFFICE BLIZZARD 

“Despite a major fire in New York and 
heavy snows in the West, the Post Office 
Department said today it delivered more 
Christmas mail at less cost per piece than 
ever before’—United Press International 
news item. 

We are happy to hear it, and we are happy 
to say a thank-you to the men and women 
who, for most of the month of December, 
endured a fall of white stuff, far exceeding the 
record snowfalls which hit Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

It is traditional to complain about the 
Post Office Department and its service, and 
the former has learned to liye with this pub- 
lic attitude. Yet it is only just to point out 
that much of this criticism is both ill-in- 
formed and unfair. It is not always recog- 
nized that few government departments have 
had to cope in so major a way with changes 
in American national life as has the Post 
Office. The movement of millions of individ- 
uals from city to suburb has greatly enlarged 
the amount of territory that, in many cases, 
the same number of mail carriers must cover. 
e e notwithstanding the telephone, 

cans are becoming a wri er people 
all the time. ee ae 

All right, we admit that here and there 
service could be better. But given the size of 
~~, job, we think the service is still pretty 
good. 


Alabama’s Man of the Year in Agriculture 
HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
a widely known and highly respected 
citizen of north Alabama has been se- 

lected as Alabama’s man of the year in 
service to agriculture by the Progressive 
Farmer magazine. 

The richly deserved recognition has 

gone to H. Maynard Layman, assistant 
to the publisher, farm editor, and circu- 
lation manager of the Decatur Daily, for 
his unfailing devotion to the advance- 

ment of the farm economy and the peo- 
ple who live in rural areas in his county, 
his region, and his Nation. 

Presidents John F. Kennedy and Lyn- 
don B. Johnson have sought his services 
on a national level through appointment 
to advisory agricultural committees. 
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It has been my great personal pleasure 
to know and work with Maynard Layman 
for many years. He is a true gentleman 
who puts service to his fellowman ahead 
of any personal considerations. 

I want to commend the Progressive 
Farmer for this excellent selection and I 
join the magazine in praise of Maynard 
Layman’s service to agriculture. 

So that my colleagues may know more 
of his outstanding service, I include a 
news story from the Decatur Daily of 
January 4, 1968, and an editorial by Bar- 
rett C. Shelton, Jr., as it appeared in the 
Decatur Daily of January 7, 1968, as a 
part of my remarks: 

[From the Decatur (Ala.) Daily, Jan. 4, 1968] 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER NAMES LAYMAN “MAN OF 
THE YEAR” 


Horace Maynard Layman, assistant to the 
publisher, farm editor and circulation man- 
ager of the Decatur Daily since 1930, has been 
named Alabama’s Man of the Year” in serv- 
ice to agriculture by The Progressive Farmer. 

The award will be presented to Layman at 
the annual meeting of the Alabama Press As- 
sociation in February, Vernon Miller, editor 
of the farm publication said. 

Miller said the January issue of the 

monthly magazine, which will be mailed to 
subscribers this week, will carry a story on 
Layman. 
“With a wide knowledge of cotton in gen- 
eral, and North Alabama in particular, Lay- 
man has provided much assistance to both 
state and congressional legislators as a con- 
sultant on cotton legislation,” the story said 
in part. 

The Progressive Farmer began selecting 
“The Man of the Year” in 1937. Among past 
winners of the award are Sen. Lister Hill, 
1948; Sen. John Sparkman, 1962; and E. P. 
Garrett, Decatur, 1957. 

Layman was born June 12, 1907 in Hunts- 
ville. His parents were the Rev. and Mrs. Hor- 
ace M. Layman. 

He moved with his family to Maysville, in 
Madison County, in 1914 to his grandfather’s 
farm and graduated from Madison County 
High School at Gurley in 1924. 

As a farm boy, Layman was a member of 
the “Pig Club” and the “Canning Club,” 
sponsored by the Auburn Extension Service, 
before 4-H clubs were established. 

On the farm, cotton, corn, sorghum, peas 
and soybeans were grown as row crops. Beef 
cattle, pigs and chickens were the livestock 
program. There were no tractors in the Mays- 
ville Community and all the work on the 
farm was done with people, mules and horses. 
In those days a good saddle horse and a good 
buggy horse were prize possessions. 

Layman went to Maryville College, Mary- 
ville, Tenn., in 1924, working his way through 
college. He graduated in 1928 with a Bachelor 
of Arts Degree. He was a class officer, student 
secretary of the YMCA and lettered in base- 
ball. 

During his college summers Layman 
worked for the Decatur Kiwanis Club-YMCA 
as director of the Boys Camp at Vinemont, 

In 1929, he held four jobs simultaneously— 
director of physical and health education 
for the public school system of Decatur; 
Boys secretary for the YMCA; and in charge 
of the recreation program at the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad Shops and Connecti- 
cut Mills Co. 

In 1930, Layman married his college 
sweetheart, Eleanor Bird of Tryon, N.C., and 
toward the end of that same year he came 
to work for the Decatur Daily as circulation 

and farm editor. In the course of 
the years he has accumulated a farm on 
Mud Tavern Creek where he grows grass 
and Black Angus cattle. 

A great part of his time, between 1930 and 
1967, Layman has been busy as an agricul- 
ture leader, an officer in his church, a mem- 
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ber in the Decatur Rotary Club, and in 
working with people and their problems. 

In the years in which he has been circula- 
tion manager, he has directed more than 
1,000 boys and it has always been his aim 
that any boy who started with him through 
school would either get a job for which he 
was well suited or would go on to college. 

In the course of the years, Layman has 
been chairman of the agriculture committee 
of the Decatur Chamber of Commerce. He 
originated the concept that one of the 
foundations of the city had to be, “A farm 
market every day in the year for every farm 
product grown in the Decatur area.” De- 
catur today is one of the finest farm market- 
ing centers in Alabama. 

Since 1954 he has been going to Wash- 
ington on the problems of the Alabama and 
Southeastern cotton farmer. With the help 
of the Alabama Congressional delegation a 
bill known as the “1966 Freeze” stopped the 
movement of Southeastern cotton into the 
western states. Again, with the leadership of 
the Alabama Congressional delegation, a bill 
known as the “Release and Reapportion- 
ment” was passed which stabilized cotton 
acres in the Southeast. And again, with the 
help of the Alabama Congressional delega- 
tion, Layman played his part in the passage 
of the 1965 agricultural bill. The main fea- 
ture of this bill made it possible for Ameri- 
can cotton to compete in the world markets. 

Layman is a past president of the Ala- 
bama Education Television Commission; a 
former member of the Agricultural Center 
Board; and is presently a member of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville Freeman’s Na- 
tional Feed Grain Advisory Committee. He is 
a past president of the Alabama Episcopal 
Churches. 

For eight years he was a consultant with 
the Alabama Cotton Legislative Study Com- 
mittee. He was a member of the original 
North Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee. 
He has been a soil conservation supervisor 
since its establishment in Alabama. 

He has one daughter, Mrs. Allison Bailey, 
Mooresville, and two grandchildren, Pride 
and Douglas Bailey. 


[From the Decatur (Ala.) Daily, Jan. 7, 1968] 


THERE ARE MANY Honors MAYNARD LAYMAN 
DESERVES 


When it was learned here that H. Maynard 
Layman, who wears a number of hats for The 
Decatur Daily, was to be named by the Pro- 
gressive Farmer as the “Man of the Year” in 
Alabama agriculture, we couldn't have agreed 
more with the selection. As a matter of fact, 
the news struck with us such gladness that 
it was necessary to stop for a moment, feel a 
tear of gladness grow, and then our thoughts 
turned us toward the heavens with the 
thought that he finally is gaining some of 
the recognition he so richly deserves. 

Although this honor deals only with the 
field of agriculture, there are many areas in 
this life in which Maynard could be named 
“Man of the Year” and the honor would also 
be richly deserved. 

To make a conservative statement, we 
would say that his efforts have reached into 
many thousands of lives, both directly and 
indirectly. His specialty has been helping 
people, and from the time he reached adult- 
hood he has been dealing with people, begin- 
ning with YMCA camps, and right on up the 
line to thousands of carrier boys, who have 
now become men, at this newspaper. Hardly 
an hour goes by in the course of a day that 
someone doesn’t call on him for help of some 
sort, and in every case he has been ready to 
do everything he possibly could to see that 
the request was met. Often in order to fulfill 
the request, it required a great deal of his 
time and money and each was gladly given 
without the thought of remuneration. 

Many of his former carrier boys still reside 
in Decatur and have gone on to be successful 
businessmen, but among these are several 
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who ask for his judgment when they are 
faced with making a business decision. Here 
is a tribute to his desire to help by taking 
the time to think a problem through, listen 
to both sides, and offer a suggestion with 
logic and reason, 

The list of those whom he has helped 
doesn't stop here in Decatur or the Tennessee 
Valley, but it extends even to Was 
where members of the Department of Agri- 
culture often ask for his thinking on prob- 
lems involving the nation’s agriculture. Two 
Presidents of the United States, John F. Ken- 
nedy and Lyndon B. Johnson, thought 
enough of his ability to appoint him to the 
National Small Grains Advisory Committee. 

And there are other areas. Many a night 
he has sat up with a troubled alcoholic 
hoping that in some way he could be of help. 
And today there are many “on the wagon” 
who will vow Maynard was the one who 
ng them gain the strength to face life 
sober. 

It is often said that the most successful 
men don't care who gets the credit for a job 
well done. Few statements could apply more 
to Maynard than this one, for it is true that 
time and again accomplishment has been 
gained through the extremely hard efforts 
he has put forth while the credit went to 
others. 

No man is closer to his God and church 
than is Maynard, and he has never failed to 
keep close ties with St. John's Episcopal 
Church from which he credits much of his 
strength. Not many years ago a terrible trag- 
edy entered his life, and his first move was 
to go to his church where he summoned the 
courage to know that life must continue 
and he had to live it. With this help from 
the Almighty, he was able to look ahead and 
say in effect “The Lord makes the decisions, 
and he had his reasons.” Quickly he offered 
comfort to others who felt the tragedy but 
not as deep. 

It isn’t often a newspaper gets to write 
about the people who make up its heart and 
soul until they are dead, and for this reason 
it makes us extremely grateful that this oc- 
casion has arisen, both from the standpoint 
that it was an honor well deserved and also 
offered the opportunity for us to speak out 
about a man who we feel is one of the 
most outstanding to be found anywhere. 

We'll beg the readers’ pardon for turning 
to a personal statement, but we never seem 
to take the time to say thanks to someone 
for what he has meant to us, and we'll use 
this opportunity to say to Maynard, “Thanks 
for everything, and thanks for coming into 
our life.” 

Sip ets Farmer has made a wise deci- 
sion, 


Stalemate on the Poverty Front 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in a sense, 
those who blame the disorders of last 
summer on the poverty program are 
right, not because any conspiracies were 
plotted by OEO employees housed in 
community action centers, but because 
the war on poverty made a promise— 
one which was taken seriously by Amer- 
ica’s poor, but not fulfilled. 

And until this Nation and this Con- 
gress are willing to make the effort and 
the expenditure necessary to eradicate 
poverty in America, the present war on 
poverty will reap only frustration. Wil- 
liam Shannon, writing in today’s New 
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York Times, discusses the “Stalemate on 
the Poverty Front.” I commend the arti- 
cle to the attention of my colleagues, as 
follows: 
STALEMATE ON THE POVERTY FRONT 
(By William V. Shannon) 


Adam Clayton Powell was walking the 
streets of Watts, the Negro section of Los 
Angeles, last week announcing that the se- 
rious riots there in 1965 marked the begin- 
ning of “the second civil war and the black 
revolution.” 

The Johnson Administration, particularly 
the officials in the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, where the “war on poverty” is con- 
ducted, scarcely needed the return of Adam 
Powell to remind them that the stubborn 
problems of the Negro slums are still un- 
solved. 

The fundamental reason is that the pov- 

war is not a war at all; it is still a pilot 
project. Congress has not appropriated money 
on the large scale that is necessary. More- 
over, to many Americans this war is eyen 
more obscure than that other war in Viet- 
nam—and to some as controversial. 

One reason for this popular incompre- 
hension, as pointed out by John C. Donovan 
in his recent book, “The Politics of Poverty” 
(Pegasus), is that in 1964 when President 
Johnson launched the war on poverty, most 
Americans also received an income tax reduc- 
tion, This was a war that was going to be 
financed painlessly out of defense savings 
and the growth of the Gross National 
Product, 

This war was not only cheap but incon- 
spicuous and uncontroversial. Congress 
passed the initial poverty legislation, which 
made a far-reaching national commitment 
to the poor just as blithely as it also passed 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution making a far- 
reaching military commitment in Asia. In his 
sympathetic but searching appraisal of the 
beginnings of the poverty program, Mr. Don- 
ovan, a former assistant to Secretary of Labor 
Wirtz, argues persuasively that far-reaching 
programs originated without considerable 
public controversy and Congressional in- 
volvement are headed for trouble later on. 
When the inevitable difficulties do occur, 
these programs lack the sustaining forces of 
popular understanding and support. 

This certainly appears to be true of the 
poverty program. The public is bewildered 
by the number and variety of programs such 
as the Job Corps, the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, Head Start and Follow Through, not 
to mention the intricacies of “community 
action.” 


CONFUSION ABOUT PROGRAM 


This confusion about the program is con- 
nected with the fundamental ignorance as to 
why urban Negroes need so much special 
help in a nearly full-employment economy. 
(Although three-quarters of the 30 million 
poor are white, the Federal war on poverty 
is directed mostly at helping urban Negroes 
since many of the non-Negro poor fall into 
special categories—the residents of Appa- 
2 — 1 farm workers, the In- 

„the aged. group needs a program 
tailored to its specific needs.) The white per- 
son living away from a Negro slum has to 
read books such as Kenneth Clark's Dark 
Ghetto” to understand how the miseries of 
slum life are all interrelated and feed upon 
one another. 

Job statistics, however, give a glimpse of 
slum conditions, Over-all unemployment for 
the nation has averaged 3.8 per cent for the 
past two years, but for Negroes it has aver- 
aged above 7 per cent and for Negroes who 
are 16 to 21 years old it has been close to 25 
per cent. Many of the Negro unemployed are 
men who have been jobless, not for a month 
or two but for years. Many of those who are 
counted as working are only sporadically em- 
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ployed in dead-end jobs as messengers, dish- 
washers, etc. 

These shutouts are among the people the 
poverty program is principally trying to 
reach. The existence of jobs is not enough 
since they are unqualified, Even training pro- 
grams are not enough because, in the minds 
of these men, training is associated with the 
schools they dropped out of. Many suffer 
from a serious lack of selfconfidence in con- 
fronting the normal workaday world. They do 
not know how to fill out forms; they cannot 
believe that a four-month course 
will really get them anywhere; they are afraid 
to travel to a job in a strange neighborhood. 
They have never disciplined themselves and 
find it hard to develop good work habits. 

Community action programs, where they 
are effective as the ABCD in Boston 
is, cooperate with the Department of Labor 
in easing these men into the work force. 
ABCD, for example, hires Negro men from the 
slums to cruise the pool halls and street cor- 
ners recruiting jobless men to enter the train- 
ing programs, Each recruit is assigned to a 
counselor who advises him on personal prob- 
lems and encourages him to stick with the 
course. Once he is placed in a job and then 
drops out of it, he receives a follow-up visit 
to persuade him to make another try. 


WHAT A GOOD PARENT DOES 


In studying this program, one is inevitably 
reminded of how middle-class parents rear 
their children with summer camps, special 
lessons, tutoring and constant advice and en- 
couragement. The community action workers, 
in effect, do for these youths and men from 
severely damaged, deprived backgrounds 
what a good middle-class parent does for his 
growing children. The objective is really the 
same. It is to steer those who are learning 
away from bad companions, encourage them 
to look beyond easy gratifications to lasting 
accomplishment, and help them to belief in 
self 


Like rearing a family, it is slow, often tedi- 
ous work, and it will take a generation or 
more. If this war is ever to be won, it will 
cost far more than Vietnam and it will be 
going on long after names like Dak To and 
Haiphong have been forgotten. 


High-Power Transmission Lines 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, several 
communities in my district are seriously 
affected by pending proposals to erect 
high-tension powerlines above ground to 
meet the increased domestic and indus- 
trial electrical needs of the area. In fact, 
several of the high towers, ranging from 
a to 160 feet high, have already been 

uilt. 

The State supreme court has now been 
asked to rule on the problem as the result 
of an appeal filed by those communities 
which have local zoning ordinances re- 
quiring that such powerlines be placed 
underground. 

I may state, Mr. Speaker, that I 
have received a number of very strong, 
vigorous complaints and objections to 
the proposed routes for this construction 
from many substantial officials and 
citizens. 

These objections are based on very 
compelling grounds—first, that the rela- 
tively large strip of land proposed to be 
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taken and utilized for powerlines through 
our beautiful countryside would not only 
be extremely unsightly, but would ruin 
pastures and woodlands, as well as land, 
that in normal circumstances would be 
utilized in the future for the construction 
of homes, schools, public buildings, roads, 
and other appurtenances vital to the 
normal expansion, economic interests, 
and esthetic aspects of our precious re- 
sources of land, farming areas and terri- 
tory that we will be required in the time 
to come to meet the needs of the people 
for adequate living space and many other 
essential private and public purposes. 

Among other things, it is asserted that 
these lines would ruin pastures, wood- 
lands, streams, and our lovely, scenic, 
peaceful countryside, and ruthlessly con- 
vert them into a succession of discordant, 
unsightly, and dangerous environments. 

The lines, it is claimed, would affect 
electrical equipment of all kinds, includ- 
ing radio and television, increase the 
normal hazards of electrical storms, and 
in addition, create serious new dangers 
and risks for the people of the affected 
communities, including schoolchildren, 
women, and other residents of farming 
and suburban districts. 

The case that is made by the opponents 
against the proposed routes is, to my 
mind, very strong, and it is confirmed 
and supported by an overwhelming num- 
ber of people in the communities in- 
volved, as well as by an overwhelming 
number of people in other communities 
in our State and area, who see in this 
proposed transmission route a forbidding 
precedent that may well be followed in 
the case of their own communities. 

I would like to make it very clear that 
I fully appreciate and sympathize with 
the problems of the power company inci- 
dent to the development of new, high- 
tension transmission lines, the growing 
need for more power caused by increased 
population, industry and business that 
are now facing us and will continue to 
face us with increasing urgency in the 
future. 

I am anxious, in every way thet I can, 
consistently with the public interest, and 
the interests of the people I serve, and 
the people of our State and Nation gen- 
erally, to cooperate in every way that I 
can with our great power industry in its 
efforts to provide adequate power, better 
service, and meet these rapidly growing 
demands. 

However, I must state that, notwith- 
standing the magnitude of the problems 
involved for the company—and I know 
that they are many and difficult ones— 
the public interest must always be para- 
mount, and when we have a situation 
like the present one, which would impose 
such shocking, disabling burdens and 
impediments, inconveniences and annoy- 
ances and serious economic loss in terms 
of reduced property values and esthetic 
frictions upon both communities and peo- 
ple and expose them to very real dangers 
as well, in all good conscience and judg- 
ment some other satisfactory, alternate 
solution definitely must be found. 

I would not for a moment try to sub 
stitute laymen’s judgment in the deter- 
mination of general routes and directions 
for that of the engineers, experts and ad- 
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ministrative heads of the power com- 
pany. They are well qualified for their 
job and we can be sure that they will 
perform it, as they have the right and 
duty to do, with full concern for the 
many-sided interests of the power com- 


pany. 

But those of us in the public serv- 
ice have a part to play here too, and 
that is to represent and speak for the 
public interest—to speak and to protest 
for the very many people of the rank 
and file who cannot be here to speak for 
themselves—for the home and farm own- 
ers, the industries, the workers, and all 
the people. 

I do not wish to propose specific al- 
ternate routes at this time, but there 
are some such routes available and I hope 
that they will be considered and acted 
upon by the power company and by the 
public bodies and officials of our great 
State, particularly the regulatory agency 
concerned, the department of public 
utilities, so that most earnest attention 
will be given to the prospect of appro- 
priate, corrective measures to minimize 
the dangers, risks, economic losses, in- 
conveniences and the objectionable, dis- 
agreeable characteristics of the pending 
high-tension route proposals. 

I hope that the representatives of the 
power company, who are so expert and 
well versed in these matters and who 
well understand the changes, the alter- 
nate routes and revisions in this pro- 
gram that can be considered and utilized, 
will move to adjust this overall route, in 
whole or in part, in ways to make it less 
obnoxious, less disagreeable, less of an 
economic and esthetic impediment and 
less objectionable to so many people, 
even if it will cost some more money, 
even if it entails some additional effort 
and work on their part, even if it means 
that the company, too, is put to some 
inconvenience, It is my opinion that 
these company representatives can give 
their penetrating, expert attention to 
setting up alternate routes that will do 
the job that has to be done without the 
dire, detrimental impact upon so many 
fine communities and their people that 
this one would unquestionably produce. 

I recognize, of course, that cost is an 
element in these matters, especially in 
these days of inflation and high prices 
and that any cost involved in this proj- 
ect will be most likely reflected in rates. 
But I also believe that no matter what 
curative and corrective changes are 
made in this route the cost would not be 
truly prohibitive, and I think the experts 
might well agree that ordinary changes 
could be absorbed in the rate structure. 

If underground lines were adopted in 
this project, it would be costly and ex- 
pensive, to be sure. But here again, in 
eT a adh EA aT peal med 
fava rone inl the rates. c 

In time, we will have to come to under- 
ground transmission lines in this district, 
State and Nation, in the not too distant 
future anyway, as this great, bounding, 
dynamic economy grows and expands, in 
order to cope adequately with the multi- 
tude of complex community problems of 
ae complicated, fast-moving nuclear- 
et age. 
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It seems very clear to me that the 
time is coming, and I think it not too far 
away when in the interests of everyone 
concerned, the public, the company, the 
homeowners, farmers, business, industry, 
and all the people we will have to con- 
sider putting these dangerous unsightly 
electric powerlines underground. 

Whether that procedure can be fol- 
lowed in the present instance or not, I 
do not definitely know. But I think it 
could be given study and consideration, 
and I think that all proposals to change 
the present route of this power transmis- 
sion project, which is so bitterly objected 
to by so many people, could be given most 
careful and most serious consideration 
with a view to finding a formula and a 
solution that will truly serve the business 
interests, the interests of the power 
company, and the interests of everyone 
concerned, and relieve the people and all 
the parties involved from the very un- 
happy circumstances and consequences 
that are entailed in this route. 

As one who believes in, supports, and 
fights for our great free enterprise system 
in the Congress, and who is interested in 
keeping it vigorous, healthy, and strong, 
so as even better to serve the American 
people, I respectf urge ev con- 
cerned in pressing the proposed route, to 
pause before this project goes forward 
as it is now proposed, 

I urge that the project be studied care- 
fuly to try to find a more adequate ra- 
tionale—a better overall plan, a more 
acceptable route that will not cause such 
deep bitterness and resentment on the 
part of those who will be the victims of 
any plan which causes so much upset 
in so many places and sparks the fears 
and deep hostility of so many people. 

I hope these pending questions will be 
given most comprehensive and sober at- 
tention, and urge by all means the adop- 
tion of a plan and a program that will 
meet the serious, deep-rooted objections 
that have been made to portions of this 
particular route. Let us have some basic, 
organic changes, where necessary and 
indicated, that will permit to be accom- 
plished the job that has to be done to 
provide electric power at reasonable cost 
to widespread communities, and at the 
same time command the respect, confi- 
dence, and gratitude of the people for 
serving them faithfully and well without 
desecrating their cherished countrysides 
and bringing new dangers for them, their 
communities, and their dear ones. 

Let us not have an economic, social, 
and certainly not, a political blackout in 
this vital enterprise. Let us keep it in 
line with the best traditions of our great 
productive system and the best interests 
of the people. That is the finest job we 
can do in this important matter at this 
time for everyone concerned. 

I again urge that this high-tension 
route not be approved in its present 
form, and that it not be approved until 
such time as it has been revised and 
corrected to meet the many objections 
that have been raised against it. I hope 
this end can be achieved by agreement 
between the parties. This is our chance 
to show that we can adjust a great eco- 
nomic problem facing us with true con- 
cern for the public interest and in the 
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spirit of fairness and justice for every- 
one involved. 

The Congress and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Speaker, are already care- 
fully studying the need for underground 
transmission of electric power. The prob- 
lem was brought sharply into focus by 
President Johnson at the White House 
Conference on Natural Beauty on May 
25, 1965. At that time the Panel on 
Underground Installation of Utilities 
made this statement: 

Electric power exists in this country to a 
remarkable degree and contributes greatly 
to our national strength. The transmission 
lines interconnecting sources of production 
and areas of utilization are channeis of 
energy movement and sinews of might. These 
are part of our Nation’s capacity to achieve 
higher standards of living for more and more 
people. They merit our most thoughtful un- 
derstanding and action. 


The need for underground transmis- 
sion, however, is not new. It dates back 
more than half a century. This need has 
been continually accentuated by the 
increasing demand for higher transmis- 
sion voltages and the necessity to pro- 
vide more and larger transmission 
structures. In metropolitan areas, trans- 
mission lines have already been forced 
underground because of the expensive 
rights-of-way. It would be impossible 
both from the standpoint of natural 
beauty and public safety for all these 
power lines to traverse our major cities. 

Today, an estimated 300,000 miles of 
overhead transmission lines cut across 
the open spaces and through the small 
towns of America. These lines eat up 
nearly 7 million acres and have a detri- 
mental effect on many millions more. In 
some communities, a mile of line de- 
tracts from 300 acres of property. 

This is bad enough, but what about 
the future? According to estimates by 
the Federal Power Commission the pres- 
ent transmission facilities will more 
than triple by 1980. This means that we 
will have nearly 1 million miles of 
overhead lines in the United States. It 
also means that some 20 million acres of 
our Nation’s land will be lost to rights- 
of-way for power corridors. Just how 
much is 20 million acres? Let me give 
you a graphic comparison, Twenty mil- 
lion acres would be a chunk of land 
about twice the size of our whole na- 
tional park system. 

Here’s another way to state the prob- 
lem: suburban sprawl and other urban 
uses are gobbling up about 2 million 
acres of rural countryside every year. 

Underground distribution is already 
the common practice in many progres- 
sive residential areas. In 1966 there were 
320,000 single unit dwellings connected 
to underground systems in this country. 
New connections are being added at the 
rate of about 100,000 a year. Estimates 
show that by 1970 we will have more 
than 1.2 million units being served by 
the underground method. 

Another example of what can be done 
to improve underground utility systems 
can be found at many of our modern 
universities. A university campus is a 
microcosm of a city. On campuses you 
often find utility tunnels forming a net- 
work between the buildings. All the 
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pipes and wires needed to serve the oc- 
cupants of several buildings go through 
these multipurpose tunnels. This makes 
it easier to repair or replace any par- 
ticular pipe or wire. If we had such tun- 
nels under city streets, traffic would not 
be held up so often whenever utility re- 
pairs are required. 

Alaskans call these big tubes “utili- 
dors.” Since utilidors have proved to be 
successful in the Arctic, perhaps cost- 
benefit studies might show that they 
would be good investments in milder cli- 
mates also. Such tunnels might reduce 
our electric, telephone, gas, water and 
other utility bills, as well as improve the 
landscape. 

The power industry itself is not able 
to tackle the underground t on 
problem alone. The costs are too great. 
To me, it seems clear that the responsible 
Federal agencies have not assumed the 
necessary leadership. Furthermore, it 
seems to me that ultimately the Con- 
gress will have to take necessary action 
in this field. 

This conflict can and must be resolved. 
But we cannot resolve it with pleasant 
words about natural beauty. It will take 
something more than study groups, con- 
ferences, and legislation that does little 
more than plead for increased research, 
planning, and cooperation. 

All these elements may be necessary, 
but to actually solve the problem will 
require much more. What will be most 
needed is concerted action by all 
groups—local, State, and Federal—join- 
ing together to help speed a solution to 
this pressing problem. 

; The time to act is now, before it is too 
ate. 


Dr. George Mueller, Associate Admin- 
istrator for Manned Space Flight, NASA 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the fall, 1967, issue of “Challenge,” a 
House publication of the General Elec- 
tric Co., contained an excellent article 
on Dr. George Mueller, Associate Admin- 
istrator for Manned Space Flight of 
NASA, which I believe to be one of the 
finest coverages of a man who is shoul- 
dering one of the largest responsibilities 
in our country today. The entire world 
is focused on our manned efforts in space, 
and while the entire world may not know 
Dr. George Mueller, in the words of for- 
mer President Harry Truman, if we fail, 
“the buck will stop” at Dr. George Muel- 
ler’s desk. 

The article follows: 

THE MAN BEHIND MANNED SPACE FLIGHT 


Dr. George E. Mueller is NASA’s Associate 
Administrator for Manned Space Flight. But 
to let it go at that is like allowing that 
Mickey Mantle plays baseball for the New 
York Yankees. Either way, you say some- 
thing, but not nearly enough. 

From his fourth floor office in NASA’s head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., George Mueller 
directs a 300,000-man outfit with people lo- 
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cated at the Manned Spacecraft Center, 
Houston, Texas; the George C. Marshall 
Space Flight Center, Huntsville, Alabama; 
the John F. Kennedy Space Center, Florida; 
in Washington, D.C., and about 20,000 indus- 
trial plants around the country. A staff 
meeting with everyone in attendance would 
be SRO in a facility three times the size of 
Philadelphia’s John F, Kennedy Stadium or 
the Los Angeles Coliseum. 

Employment figures, although they indi- 
cate an organization’s size, give no hint of 
the complexity of its task. Referring to one 
program—Apollo—Dr. Mueller grins as he re- 
calls a remark made by Bob Hotz, editor of 
Aviation Week. “Bob once said that the 
technical challenge presented by the Apollo 
program alone was equal in complexity to 
building the supersonic transport, the pyra- 
mids, and the atomic bomb—taken together. 

“I don’t think there’s any doubt that the 
manned space effort is the most complex 
effort this nation has ever undertaken. We 
started with no road maps, no proven meth- 
ods for getting where we wanted to be in 
space. And I do believe that Apollo and 
Gemini represent the toughest technical 
challenge the world has ever seen. On the 
other hand, I guess the program manager on 
the pyramid job figured he had some pretty 
tough technical problems to handle, too!” 

Probably. But the stringent long-life relia- 
bility requirement seems to have been offset 
by a rather liberal cost/schedule package. 
Obviously, things have tightened up a bit. 

Some things, however, never change. One 
is the need for effective communications 
throughout an entire program organization. 
Dr. Mueller’s is no exception. Because of our 
size and the complexity of our task,” he says, 
“we have an almost unique communications 
situation, Generally, it works pretty well, but 
there’s always room for improvement. If I 
had to point to a single area in which there’s 
no room for a breakdown, it would be com- 
munications. It’s absolutely necessary that 
we have clear, accurate, hard communica- 
tions—within NASA and between NASA and 
its contractors. 

“You can’t operate this organization or 
these programs on emotions. You've got to 
know what the problems are, and then get on 
and solve them. People have got to talk to 
each other, and this dialogue has to be pres- 
ent during all phases of a program. We and 
the contractors must work together to de- 
velop a program and a schedule for its suc- 
cessful competition. Then we’ve got to meet 
that schedule, or at least signal each other 
if we see a delay coming. 

“The necessity for detailed planning—and 
for adherence to the plan—is clear. But I see 
with equal clarity the need to keep others 
on a program informed. There’s simply no 
alternative.” 

George Mueller’s is not a one-sided view. 
It’s one he’s acquired through years of ex- 
perience and changing perspective. Trained 
as an engineer, he’s done research, been a 
teacher, a businessman, and now a NASA 
executive. 

After winning his electrical engineering 
degree from the Missouri School of Mines, Dr. 
Mueller moved on to Purdue University 
where he earned a master’s in EE. His next 
stop was Bell Telephone Labs. While with 
Bell Labs he performed TV, microwave and 
measuring experiments. It was during this 
period that he did some pioneering work in 
measurement of radio energy emitted by the 
sun, microwave propagation and low-field 
electrons. 

While at Bell, Dr. Mueller attended Prince- 
ton University and undertook additional 
graduate studies. Later, he joined the fac- 
ulty of Ohio State University where he 
eventually became a full professor of elec- 
trical engineering, did more research and 
won his Ph. D. degree. His research activity 
carried him into the fields of broadcast and 
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dielectric antennas, cathode emission, low 
field magnetrons and traveling wave tubes. 

He then had one more stop to make along 
the way to becoming America’s top man in 
the manned space effort. 

At the Space Technology Laboratories, Inc., 
(STL), Dr. Mueller continued his pioneering 
ways. He merely exchanged his lab jacket 
for a suit coat. His list of assignments is 
impressive: 

Director of Electronic Labs. 

Director, Able program. 

Vice President, Space Systems Manage- 
ment. 

Vice President, Research and Development. 

As research and development vice presi- 
dent, Dr. Mueller gave the marching orders 
for all of STL’S technical operations. And 
since STL was itself so deeply involved in so 
much of the nation’s space activity, Dr. 
Mueller was at one time or another respon- 
sible for design, development and testing of 
systems and components for Atlas, Titan, 
Thor, and Minuteman ballistic missiles, Space 
probes were yet another area in which his 
influence was felt. 

Pioneer I, America's first successful space 
probe, illustrates the impact of Dr. Mueller’s 
influence. He is credited with having made a 
major contribution to Pioneer’s development. 
Subsequently, he had over-all program re- 
sponsibility for both Explorer VI and 
Pioneer V. 

A recognized expert on space communica- 
tions and space technology—he was one of 
the originators of the concept and design 
of the Telebit digital telemetry system—Dr. 
Mueller carried a long list of achievements 
with him when he moved into his nasa office. 
Holder of seven electrical engineering 
patents, author of more than 20 technical 
papers, and co-author (with E. R. Spangler) 
of the book “Communication Satellites,” 
George Mueller has, for all purposes, seen 
and participated in science and space from 
every angle. 

It’s therefore almost irresistible to won- 
der: why would you want to give up a soft 
job in an outstanding university and then 
go into this wild business? But you don’t 
ask it that way. You inquire: “Was there a 
turning point in your career? Some incident 
that led you toward your present job?” 

George Mueller laughs. He knows what you 
mean. “I can’t recall any special turning 
pont,” he replies. 

“It’s all been fascinating. I must say there 
is a tremendous contrast between today's 
job and teaching and doing research at Ohio 
State. I doubt that I’m any different than a 
lot of people with relatively similar back- 
grounds and training. At some point in a 
person’s career he must decide between 
management and becoming a technical ex- 
pert. But it seems to me that the problems 
you encounter as you go along with your 
profession very often help you with that de- 
cision. For instance, the pressure at uni- 
versities sometimes forces people into 
assuming certain management tasks. So 
they’re launched on a new facet of their 
career whether they like it or not. As for 
me, I like management. Once I got into it, 
I was determined to learn it as well as my 
technical specialty and to do the best job 
I could. And like every other manager, I’m 
still learning.” 

The modesty is genuine. Spend an hour 
with George Mueller and you know it. Some 
of it he surely brought to the job, and just 
as surely the job helps a man keep himself 
in perspective. One of the things he stresses 
is that manned space is not a one- or ten- 
or even hundred-man show. Every person 
and every contractor has got a big job. He 
says: m 

“It’s often difficult, I know; but all of us 
have got to put the program before ourselves 
and our companies. Having been in industry, 
I know how tough this can be on occasion 
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for a contractor. But contractors have got 
to give us their ideas, and they've got to 
tell us their troubles when they have them. 

“In Apollo alone, it’s so important that peo- 
ple at all levels understand the goals of the 
program. And communications must be such 
that the Apollo executives and the presidents 
and chairmen of the various contractor orga- 
nizations can always get together to work 
out the big problems when they arise. 

“I think there’s a good and conscientious 
spirit within the contractor community. 
We've made good progress in overcoming 
cost problems—and these we had in quantity 
until last summer. We've got an active and 
continuing cost program and we're getting 
the cooperation we need from industry. 

“Regarding communications, we have been 
operating on the basis that we'll do today 
what we have planned for today. It’s a sort 
of step-by-step procedure following the 
plans and goals laid out and agreed on by 
everyone involved. This is the same procedure 
that worked so well on Gemini. It was going 
well on Apollo, too, before the accident. Now, 
we've made some adjustments and we've 
strengthened our team considerably.” 

George Mueller lives in a world where peo- 
ple must act on the problems, not react to 
them. It’s therefore natural that he should 
offer this comment when asked the primary 
characteristic of a good manager: 

“The true test of a good manager is evi- 
dent in his ability to select and then per- 
suade people who are better than he is to 
work for him. This, I think, is the essential 
ingredient prevalent in the best managers. I 
think that all of us must constantly strive to 
find ways to improve our ability to do this. 

“This is a basic problem that all of us— 
in Nasa and in industry—face. We must never 
cease to replenish the reservoir of skills 
so vital to proper support of the p Š 

“This is something we could all do better. 
We've got to seek out and develop new ways 
to maintain high morale and enthusiasm at 
all levels, 

“Furthermore, I think that to be truly suc- 
cessful with Apollo and future manned pro- 
grams, contractors are going to be so confi- 
dent in what they do that they really stand 
behind the products they build—this is the 
real challenge of Apollo. 

“It's always easier to begin a program than 
it is to successfully complete one—within 
budget and on schedule. And I must say that 
by and large the contractors have done a good 
job here—and General Electric has done an 
excellent job.” 

For George Mueller, the Apollo program is 
just a beginning. He sees the so-called post- 
Apollo period as one that will bring the real 
rewards of space activity down to earth. Some 
of the goals for this period: 

The extension of man’s experience in space 
through a step-by-step process in flights of 
one month, two months, and eventually a 
year or more in orbit. 

The continued scientific exploration of the 
moon, after the initial landing, at the rate of 
two to four flights a year. 

Research and development of new payloads 
that will exploit the capability of the Saturn- 
Apollo systems in earth orbit and lunar orbit. 

Improvements of the Apollo spacecraft so it 
can be used with the up rated Saturn I 
launch vehicle as a six-man ferry between 
earth and earth orbit, with capability for 
landing on land. 

This venture, called the Apollo Applica- 
tions Program, has two principal objectives. 
Dr. Mueller comments: “Our first objective 
is concerned with the advancement of 
manned space flight capability. The second 
is related to things that can be done with 
this capability. 

“Obviously, in the first category are efforts 
to develop the capability for economical 
space flight and to determine the usefulness 
of man in space. In the second category, 
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we see the opportunity to conduct astronomy 
observations, extended lunar exploration and 
experiments to study benefits on earth, 

“Of course we don’t yet know all the 
commercial applications that may result 
from the man-in-space program, A lot of 
people want to know if space vehicles will 
one day replace the airplane. I don’t think 
it’s likely, at least not for intraplanetary 
travel. It would seem to be a relatively in- 
efficient use for a spacecraft and booster, 
and the cost of transportation always de- 
termines its applicability. On the other hand, 
I'd like to point out that during the past 
nine years of the space program we've gotten 
our cost-per-pound of payload down by 
about 1,000 times. 

“Over the next ten years this may be 
reduced additional hundreds of times. An- 
other factor: our fuel costs are minute com- 
pared to those of the airlines, where fuel 
represents a main cost of transportation. 
This part of the future is difficult to pre- 
dict.” 

In the immediate future of manned space 
flight, Dr. Mueller emphasizes the efficiency 
and economy of the Apollo Applications Pro- 
gram. He points to current and continuing 
efforts toward improvements that reduce 
vehicle unit costs, thereby speeding the day 
of economical applications, 

“One of the cost-saving aspects of Apollo 
Applications is the re-use of the Command 
Module. We hope to refurbish Command 
Modules flown in the Apollo program for 
Apollo Applications, and thus avoid several 
million dollars in costs for new hardware. 

“Another step is the addition of land-land- 
ing capability which facilitates re-use of the 
Command Module. This would have even 
greater impact on costs if it should lead to 
the ability to dispense with the requirement 
for naval recovery forces. 

“The land-landing capability will provide 
still another major benefit, an increase in 
crew capacity from three to six. This is so 
because land-landing requires retrorockets 
that soften the impact to three or four feet 
per second. In water landings, the impact is 
between 10 and 20 feet per second. The low- 
ering of the impact shock reduces the require- 
ments placed on the couches and their sus- 
pension; therefore we can have a crew of six. 

“A fourth item is the double use of the 
second stage of the up rated Saturn I—the 
S-IVB. After it has done its job in the launch 
phase of the mission, the stage will be con- 
verted to the Orbital Workshop. 

“Fifth is the repeated use of the Orbital 
Workshop as an embryonic space station. 

“Number six is the plan to conduct flights 
of increasing duration. The program worked 
out with the advice of the space medicine 
community envisions a series of steps that 
roughly double the length of each previous 
flight. We hope this process will lead to mis- 
sions lasting a year or more in orbit. 

“Finally, one of the most important econ- 
omy features of Apollo Applications is its 
basic concept—that of using the flight hard- 
ware and physical plant developed for Apollo, 
and employing the skills of the Apollo people 
and industrial organizations as they become 
available.” 

But before any of these programs with 
their increased benefits for sclence, and in- 
deed the entire nation, there’s still the mat- 
ter of the first manned Apollo launch and 
subsequent Apollo flights. Or as Dr. Mueller 
has put it, doing today what we have planned 
for today. “It’s quite clear,” he says, “that the 
future of this nation depends on its ability 
to produce more and better things for all 
people. Man-in-space, and the subsequent 
application of what we learn, is just one of 
those things—but an important one. To date, 
the creative participation of individuals from 
government and industry—working as a 
team—has resulted in bringing about changes 
and benefits to the national way of life that 
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even the greatest visionaries wouldn't have 
dreamed of. 

“Most of what we have already accom- 
plished has been the result of intelligent and 
dedicated individuals joining together to 
form a team. We can’t afford to lose that 
spirit. We must have enthusiasm, we must 
insure that people retain their respect for the 
program and its goals. As ers and as 
individuals that is perhaps our greatest chal- 
lenge—and in this we must not fail.” 


Report to the People of the Seventh Ohio 
District 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include my report to the peo- 
ple of the Seventh Ohio District on my 
voting and attendance records for the 
first session of the 90th Congress. 

The purpose of this report is to collect 
in one place a compilation of the votes I 
cast from the opening day of the first 
session, 90th Congress, January 10, 1967, 
until the sine die adjournment on De- 
cember 15, 1967. 

There were 447 calls of the House to 
which I responded 410 times, a score of 
92 percent. Of these, 202 were routine 
quorum calls to which I responded 190 
times, a 94 percent attendance record. 
These quorum calls are omitted from 
this report in the interest of conserving 
space. 

There were 245 recorded rollcall votes 
in the House. I was present to vote for 
220, a score of 90 percent. By compari- 
son, a compilation by Congressional 
Quarterly shows that, on the 245 House 
rollcall votes, Republicans averaged 83- 
percent participation and Democrats 
averaged 81 percent. 

Ten of the 25 missed rollcall votes 
took place on Friday or Monday of the 
weekend my wife and newborn son re- 
turned home from the hospital in Ohio. 
All 10 issues were considered noncontro- 
versial in nature and all passed by wide 
margins. The remaining 15 missed votes 
were at various times during the year 
when I was absent from Washington in 
order to meet previously made commit- 
ments to my constituents. 

On several of these occasions, I in- 
serted statements in the Recor indicat- 
ing how I would have voted if present. 
(See notes at end of table.) 

The description of the bills and the 
amendments or motions in the report 
are for the purpose of identification only. 
No attempt is made to describe the legis- 
lation completely or to elaborate upon 
the issues involved. The descriptions 
used are, for the most part, taken from 
the official titles of the bill, which do not 
always reflect the nature or true purpose 
of the legislation. However, upon request, 
I will be pleased to furnish more com- 
plete information concerning any par- 
ticular bill and the reasons for my vote. 

My voting record follows: 
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REPORT ON RECORDED VOTES CAST BY CONGRESSMAN CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR., IST SESS., 90TH CONG. 
Roll- Date, Roll- Date, 
c 1967 Measure, question, and result My vote = 1967 Measure, question, and result 
0. . 
2 Jan. 10 Election of Speaker. (McCormack 246, Ford 186.) (See note 1, last Ford. 63 Apr. 11 H.R. 5 revising the copyright law: On passage. (Passed 379 
3 Jan. 10 fl. . authorizing the seating of Adam Clayton Powell: 65 Apr. 12 H. R 5404, amending r Science Foundation Act of 1950: 
On ordering previous question (ending debate). (Rejected No. On passa; parage: £ (Pa: 391 to 22. 
126 to 68 Apr. 13 H. Res. 418, establishing a standing committee known as the 
4 Jan. 10 On resolution as amended. (Agreed to 363 to 65.) Yes. Committee on Standards of Official Conduct: On resolution. 
H. Res. 7, adopting rules of House to cut off debate and prevent (Passed 400 to 0. 
presentation of amendment to abolish 21-day rule adopted as 70 Apr. 20 H. Res. 443, expressing sympathy of the House on death of Konrad 
part of rules of previous Congress ‘Adenauer: On resolution. (Passed 357 to 0.) 
5 Jan. 10 On ordering previous — (ending debate). (Rejected No. 71 Apr. 20 H.R. 207, authorizing Interior Department financial participation 
196 to 225.) in a large water devalting and nuclear power plant; On passage. 
6 Jan. 10 On 3 to eliminate the 21-day rule. (Agreed to 233 Yes. Passed 315 to 38, 
to 185.) H.R. 9029, ds appropriations for Interior Department for 
11 Feb. 8 H. Res. 226 providing for consideration of H.R. 4573, the national No. fiscal 1968: 
debt limit increase: On ordering previous question (ending 73 Apr. 27 On motion to recommit with instructions to limit s apendi 
del 2872 Agreed to 223 to 183.) 95 percent of 1968 7 ag pines Rejected (1 215 
* national debt limit increase 74 Apr. 27 On passage. (Passed 377 to 11.) 
12 Feb. 8 n motion to recommit with 288 (Rejected 155 to Yes. 75 Apr. 27 H. Res. 442 poe iding for 3 of H.R. 2508, congres- 
95615 sional redist sey irae On ene previous question (ending 
13 feb. 8 On passage (to increase the debt ceiling). (Passed 215 to No. debate). (Passed 2 
5 H.R. 2 providing for 1 redistricting: 
15 Feb. 20 H.R. 2, amending United States Code to strengthen the Reserve Yes. 76 Apr. 27 mes motion to recommit with instructions to delete provision 
components the Armed Forces and clarify status of National rmitting Hawaii and New Mexico to continue electing 
Guard technicians: On motion to suspend rules and pass. fheir Representatives at t largo. (Rejected 161 to 203.) 
1 325 to 13, 77 Apr. 27 — N (Passed 289 173 
H. Res, 83, authorizing Agriculture Committee Investiga 79 May 1 HJR extending the period for 47 additional days during 


17 Feb. 21 oF sony Pe previous question (ending debate). a Yes. 
18 Feb, 21 on resolut 8 to exclude overseas travel. Ves. 


which a — or change in work rules was illegal under the Rail- 
way Labor Act applicable to the current 5 On motion to 
sus Ka rules an r pata ames 


3 HR „ making su mental Seletan for fiscal 1967: 


9.5 to 306 to 81 May 

H. pont 78, pent $ A orodna det Adam Clayton yg —.— e. (Pa: 

84 May —. — 0, ain 1 e durin 2 pap 1968 for mili- 

22 Mar. 1 e dering previous question (ending debate). (Rejected No. ge. 8 

86 May 11 H. Raer. — providing addi additional $ 280 per year ARAR allow- 

23 Mar. 1 * ores one question on amendment to exclude Yes, ance for 2 to use in their home districts: 

dam C Powell from membersh oy Speer yi * as a resolution. Passed I 57.) 
A substitute to the resolution. oe 87 May 11 H. Res. 464, authorizing the ring ot 7 of 78 8 Capitol police- 

24 Mar. 1 On amendment. (Passed 248 to 176.) Yes. men: On resolution. ( 

25 Mar. 1 On pong 4 as amended to ARA Adam wes Powell Yes. H.R. 9960, makin . — ior — dependent Offices and 
from being seated as a 1 wed of the House of Repre- Department of ‘ousing and Urban Development for fiscal 1968: 
sentatives. (Passed 307 to 116.) 92 May 17 n amendment to cut out $10,000,000 rent supplement con- 

26 Mar. 1 On ordering previous question on preamble, (Passed 311 to Yes. “tact authority. (Passed 233 to 17¹ 1.) 

a 93 May 17 On motion to 5 with instructions to decrease from 

28 Mar. 2 H.R. 4515, authorizing n military procurement for Not voting. $225,000,000 gh arr 1 7 to be used for model 

fiscal 1967: On motion to recommit with instructions that none cities programs. (Rejected 193 to 213.) 
of the funds could be used to car Y * operations in 94 May 17 On final — (Passed 347 to 56.) o-n- 0innninnanMMMn 
or over North Vietnam. (Rejected 18 to 372.) 95 May 17 preat extending the ie programa fF Federal matching grants 

30 Mar. 8 S. 665, authorizing supplemental miliary procurement for fiscal Yes. for the construc of community mental 

ear 1967: On conference report. ( 28 health centers: On passage. (P: — 355 to * 
32 Mar. 9 H.J. Res. 267, for emergency food assistance to India: On passage. Yes. H.R. 7819, authorizing e of funds for Federal aid to 
(Passed 31 312 to to 63.) elementary and secondary education I for fiscal 1969: 
33 Mar. 9 H. Res. 376, authorizing the Speaker to appoint a — counsel Ves. 102 May 24 On amendment changing the formula for distribution of title 
to represent the House in litigation by Clayton | funds to school districts with needy children, so that 15 
pee I 8 ordering previous question (ending Miebate), (Passed 3455 States would receive more money. (Passed 222 to 

36 Mar. 15 H. 1 =~ provid pea an pinks of the interest equalization Yes. 103 May 24 On amendment providing that Federal funds for supplemen- 

P providing 00 38.) tary centers and services go — 2 the 84 State 

38 Mar. 16 Ta 15 spior ing cal Defense aa for Yes. departments of education. (Passed 230 

7: On passage. (I — pes 385 to 1 104 May 24 On motion to recommit with instructions that — hold 
39 Mar. 16 H.R. 4.8980. tes 7 the investment credit and the allowance of Yes. further 5 — 7 1 180 to 236.) 
accelerated depreciation in the case of certain real property: 105 May 24 On passa fending o 
On (Passed 386 to 2.) 108 May 25 S. 1432, 1 ing the draft law for 4 years: On passage. (Passed 
40 Mar. 20 H.R. reasing veterans’ ean On motion to suspend Yes. 362 to 
rules and pass, (Passed 360 to H.R. 1045 making appropriations for the Departments of State, 

41 Mar. 20 H.R. 2513, proposing a ection on National Observances and Yes. Justice, Commerce, Judiciary: 

Holidays: On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 315 to 110 May 31 On amendment to limit amount of Federal subsidy in the sale 
of Small Business Administration participation certificates. 

43 Mar. 21 H.R. „ increasing the present authorization for Pacific Trust Yes. (Passed 186 to 144. ) 

Territory civil ernment for fiscal 1967, 1968, 1969: On 111 May 31 On Kan oari taf odian v instructions to limit spending to 

perap. (P: 371 to 1 95 — . 1 1968 budget estimate excluding FBI funds. 
H.R. 7501, authorizing 3 for the Departments of the (Passed to 156.) 

Post Office and Treasury and related agencies for fiscal 1968: 116 June 5 H.R. 10226, providing additional free letter mail and air transpor- 

45 Mar. 22 On ees proving for 15 proved new ions in Yes. tation mailing os for more servicemen: On motion to 

ay" of the Secretary of Treasury. (Passed 211 suspend rules and pass. (Passed 316 to 0.) 
i H.R. 10509, making heid fon for Agriculture Department for 

46 Mar, 22 On — — to recommit with instructions to limit s nding to Yes. fiscal 1968: 

95 percent of 1968 928 0 estimates, (Rejected 168 to 217.) 119 June 6 On motion to recommit with instructions to limit spending to 

47 Mar, 22 On passage. (Passed 372 to 7.) Yes, 95 percent of 1968 budget estimate, but this exclusion not 

H.J. Res. 428, su 5 Republics in a historic to a id to special milk and school lunch programs. (Re- 
new phase "of the Alliance for Progress: ject 2 to 222.) 

49 Mar. 22 On motion to recommit with instructions to reword the reso- Yes. 120 June 6 On final Passed: 357 10 38.) eg 
lution to the effect of giving pathetic eg oe to 122 June 7 H. Res. aoe ing for consideration of H.R. 10328, to increase 
ways and means of implementing senen ts reached at petra debt beg gh On ordering previous question (ending 
Punta del Este, Uruguay. Defeated 147 to 2109 ebate). (Passed 

50 Mar. 22 On passage. (Passed | A E AT TT ST No. 123 June 7 He —.5— increasin 090 national debt ceiling: On passage. 

52 Apr. 5 f. Res. providing funds for hor opaa of — Science and Yes. 18855 ed 197 to 2 2119 

Astronautics Committee: On motion to recommit with instruc- 126 June 8 9029, makin 8 for Interior Department for fis- 

tions to provide additional funds to hire Republican minority f 1968: On conference report . (Agreed to 321 to 49.) 

staff employees. (Rejected 176 to 216. 1.8. 318, authorizing funds for food stamp program for fiscal 
H. Res. 221, providing funds for the expenses of the Committee 1968; 

‘on Un-America 128 June 8 On amendment II states to pay 20 percent of program 

53 Apr. 5 K 0 Passed $630 82) question on resolution and amendments, Yes. costs. (Rejected 17 1 

129 June 8 On passa; wh bres fog AEE E ee Ss 

54 Apr. 5 on motion to recommit with instructions that open hearings No. 131 June 12 H.R. 7476, — ing adjustments in the amount of outstanding 
be held to justly a additional funds for committee. (Rejected silver certificates: On passage. (Passed 234 to 109.) 

92 to 304. 135 June 13 H.R. 10738, — appro mesons for Defense Department 

55 Apr. 5 On aalen providing 1 —— continuance of comm Yes, for fiscal 1968 apna Passed 407 to J. 
investigation un-American acti 39995 reed 0 00 455 139 June 19 H.R. 6111, —— or es ablishment of a Federal Jucicial 5 

57 Apr. 6 H. beret 413, (eens for 1 s — 9 copyright law Yes. r: On motion to suspend rules and pass, (Passed 230 to 97.) 

an ens 28125 n N n. i a Heet 5 — 2 = K 140 June 19 H.R. 19730, extending ie and paos ve eee Act: On 

pr. revising 26 10 2 aw: 4 ms n rike enacting o. motion to sus rul and pass. assed 
2280 141 June 19 H.R. 480, extendin 


7 (Rejected 126 
62 Apr. 11 * Res. 493, adding 20 6 da the 60-day nee Oir perlon 
during which a strike or ange in work rules was illegal atal 
the Railway Labor Act applicable to the current 3 On 
motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 396 to 8.) 


See footnotes at end of table. 


be appropria priated 
tory Waterfowl See 1 7 % On —— A suspend rules and 


pass. (Passed 


My vote 


Yes. 
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Roll- Date, Roll- Date, 
2 1967 Measure, question, and result My vote con 1967 Measure, question, and result My vote 
0. 0. 
142 june 19 H. * 482, increasing the price of the Federal migratory bird hunt- Yes. 224 Aug. 21 H.R. 12257, extending and expanding authorization for vocational Yes. 
Ry g stam ~ 10 % to $5: 0 On motion to suspend rules and pass. roan. On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 
144 June 20 432, extending the draft law for 4 years: On conference report. Yes. 226 Aug. 21 H.R. 11565, amending the Agricultural Adjustment Act to author- No, 
> (gred to 377 to 29. ize the transter of peanut ee allotments: On motion to sus- 
145 June 20 H. 1 — 8 desecration of the U.S. flag: On passage. Ves. nd rules nea} pass. (Rejected 208 to 146, a two-thirds majority 
288 nee requir 
. 10867, increasing the national debt limit: 229 Aug. 22 12474, — 5 appropriations for the National Aeronautics No. 
147 June 21 On motion to recommit with instructions to'make permanent Yes. a Space Administration for fiscal 1968: On passage. (Passed 
ad yw a with any national — — ga of $336,- 5 92.) 
any increases be: gure tem- H.R. 12048, authorizing foreign aid appropriations for fiscal 1968: 
opera * naturs. irs. (2o lected 191 to 235 Aug. 25 on amendment to prevent Export-Import Bank financing of Not voting. 
148 June 21 1196) oan ee No. arms sales to foreign nations. (Passed 236 to 157.) 
153 June 26 H.R. 055 race ety number Xi associate judges on the See note 4. 236 Aug. 25 On motion to recommit with instructions to cut the technical Not voting. 
3 175 ‘of Columbia Court of Appeals: On passage. (Passed Fan from 5243, 000,000 to 5210, 000, 000. 
asst 
154 June 26 H.R. 10783, relating to crime and 4 — “sree in the District See note 5. 237 Aug. 25 On K. 8 eee (Passed 202 i ok voting. 
of Columbia: On passage. (Passed 35 ay 239 Aug. 28 increasing the amount of Federal funds needed for No. 
H.R. 10943, authorizing funds to A modified Teacher Corps Yes. “Saidin a pollution control measure to benefit Washington, 
and training programs: D.C.: On passage. (Passed 118 to 109.) 
156 June 27 On motion to recommit with instructions to delete Teacher Yes. 240 Sept. 11 H.R. liel, providing disability and death benefits for State and Yes. 
Corps. 2 toe 146 to 257.) local police or their survivors when officers are injured or killed 
157 June 27 oe ge. € Passed 312 to 88.) in apprehending or attempting to apprehend violators of Fed- 
H.R. 10340, authorizing appropriations for the National Aeronautics —＋ laws: On motion to suspend rules and pass, (Passed 310 
and Space Administration for fiscal 1968: 0.) 
160 June 28 * motion to recommit with instructions to decrease funds Yes. 241 Sept. 11 H R Bess, permitting in certain cases appeals by the United States Yes. 
by $136,400,000 and set up an Aerospace Safety Advisory from pretrial orders for return of seized propany or to suppress 
panel iol: (Passed 239 to 157. ater: On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 311 
161 June 28 e. (Passed 342 to 58.) 1 4 Yes. to 1.) 
163 July 11 HR. 90205 n extending the life of the Civil 1 775 Commission: On Yes. 242 Sept. 11 H.R. 8775, increasing the authorization for BF 888 No. 
motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 284 to 89. work in the Missouri River Basin from $60,000,000 to $68,- 
165 July 12 S. 20, providing for a comprehensive review of national water Yes. ees: On motion to suspend rules and pass. 1 3 225 
resource problems and programs: On passage. (Passed 369 to 5 55 
= H. 3 10 38, authorizing appropriations for Defense Department 
H.R. 10595, prohibiting the sale of State lottery tickets by most I 1968: 
banks and savings and loan institutions: 244 Sept. 12 mes —— report. (Agreed to 365 to 4.) Yes. 
167 July 13 On motion to recommit. — 136 to 2.) 222.5. Yes. 245 Sept. 12 On motion to recede and concur with Senate amendment No. 
168 July 13 On passage. (Passed 271 to 111.) Yes. buna Navy funds under the bill from being expended to 
170 July 17 SJ. Res. 81, providing for the settlement of the labor dispute Yes. ild do ships outside of the United States. Rejected 
between certain carriers by railroad and certain of their em- to 233. 
ployees: On motion to concur in Senate amendments to House S. 602, authorizing funds for Appalachian and regional develop- 
amendment binding determination of Special Board to take effect ment commissions: 
in ouae of agreement between parties to dispute. (Passed 253 Sept. 14 On amendment to reduce authorization. (Passed 199 to 161.).. Yes. 
244 to 148.) 254 Sept. 14 On motion to recommit with instructions that authority for 
H.R. 11456, Daking aparo pisations for the Transportation Depart- spending funds go to the Federal agencies involved, to Yes. 
ment for fiscal hat 000,000 housing program authorization and add 
173 July 18 On motion to recommit with instructions to limit spending Yes. 500,600 for Great Lakes — conservation grants. 
to 95 percent of 1968 budget estimate. (Passed 213 to 189.) Geeste 178 to 184.) 
174 July 18 On passage. (Passed 393 to 5.) Yes. 255 Sept. 14 woe eee. C oss ee ee No. 
176 July 19 H.R. 421, prohibiting travel or ae of any facility in interstate or Yes. 257 Sept. 18 R445 providing protection for U.S. fishing vessel owners: Not voting. 
foreign commerce with intent to incite a riot or other violent 3 motion to suspend rules and pass. (Rejected 147 to 175.) 
civil disturbance: On 4 1 (Passed 347 to 70 * 258 Sept. 18 S. 1657, extending authority tor indemnity payments to rat Not voting. 
178 July 20 H. Res. 749, providing for the consideration of H.R. 11000, for No. farmers: On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 32 
Federal rat control: On resolution. (Rejected 176 to 207. 
H.R. 11641, making appropriations for the Atomic Energy Com- 259 Sept.18 H. "Ree 838, authorizing House Judiciary Committee to conduct Not voting. 
mission, for Army engineers and Interior Department public various investigations involving overseas travel by its members 
works projects and for various independent agencies: — e ees: On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 
180 July 25 On amendment to delete planning funds for — pas Yes. .) 
Lincoln hydroelectric plant in Ma . to to 189) 262 Sept.19 S. a authoring funds for food stamp programs for fiscal 1968 No. 
181 July 25 On motion to recommit with instru Yes. and 1969: On motion to recede and concur with Senate con- 
appropriation item contained in the bil bill 2905 — for ference report amendments. (Passed 196 to 154.) 
ne cut of $231,000,000. (Defeated 166 to 2 264 Sept. 20 H.R. 9547, amending the Inter-American Development Bank Yes. 
182 July 25 ssage. (Passed 376 to 25. Yes. Act to authorize the United States to 3 in an increase 
H. R. 3 7, amending the Inter-American Development Bank Act in the resources of the Fund for Special Operation of the Inter- 
to authorize the United States to participate in an increase in the American Development Bank: On motion to recommit ~~ 
resources of the Fund for Special Operation of the Inter- ference report with instructions to insist on retaining pro 
American Development Bank: for a continuing audit of the bank’s operations. (P: 271 
186 July 26 On motion to recommit with instructions to decrease share Ves. to 126. 
„ e the United States 1 755 900,000,000 to $750,- H.R. 6418, the partnership for health amendments: 
efeated 185 to 217.) 265 Sept. 20 On amendment to Ne authorization by $40,000,000 for No. 
187 July 26 passage. (Passed N Yes. grants for special health programs. (Passed 227 to 173.) 
189 July 27 H. —.— BN e nding the authority for exemptions from the anti- No. 266 Sept. 20 On passage. ( SOG WO Fah [(T Yes. 
laws to assist in safeguarding the balance-of- ents 267 Sept. 20 H.R. 6430, Mental Retardation Amendments of 1967: On passage. Yes. 
1 of the United States: On passage. (Fassed to 66.) ‘(Passed 389 to to 0.) 
190 July 31 6098, providing for an extension of the 3 equalization Yes. H.R. ue. proposing the creation of a Public Broadcasting Corp 
x: On conference report. (Agreed to 223 to 83.) 270 Sept. 21 n motion to recommit with instructions to delete pelt Yes. 
192 Aug. 1 155 "ne authorization = 8 at military installations: Yes. mi Public Broadcasting Corp. adding that funds be distrib- 
ge. (Passed 394 to 2. 1 * ty — 2 TV stations. (Rejected 167 to 194.) 
. authorizing Federa grants to State and local govern- 271 Sept. 21 On r Ae No. 
. to assist in the redu of crime and improvement of 273 Sept. 25 H.R. 130, a poh mg an elected school oe for the District of Yes. 
law enforcement: Columbia: On assage. (Passed 324 to 3. 
200 Aug. 8 On amendment providing that most of funds would ion and Yes. 274 Sept. 25 H.R. 13025, allowin = — oua of Columbia Council to make No. 
A Pape 92 to State agencies for distrib —— and —.— Diariet of es Alcoholic 
se pany ifs" to riot control and prevention. 4.12420. Son Act: On 153 to 182.) 
— 56 to 1 H.R. 1212 Sones Delinque 1 and Control Act of 
Nb — 1 5 
ug. ‘on expressing disapprova' use Koprena es. 277 Sept. 26 d amendment substituting block grants to the States in place Ves. 
tives at proposed posed plan to reorganize the District of bia of Federal agencies granting funds to local agencies. (Passed 
E TS, pro On resolution. (Rejected 160 to 244, 234 to 139.) 
TE 278 Sept. 26 on amendment to prohibit the receipt of funds under this act Yes. 
208 Aug. 14 HR L820 authorizing the Cen Catal Valley pioj besen in Calloria: On No, „0 A 
282 Sept. 27 H.J. Pa 849, continuing appropriations for many Federal agencies Yes. 
m me nË e e fa ie ee On mon fo recommit (ated 2 
standard — ram of Ba — st of Standards to 182.) 2 
On amendment to lim Nhe a ives 9 285 Sept. 28 H. sally making studies of the impact on . workers whet Not voting. 
ing annual 5 for this — — imports from foreign countries: On passage. (Passed 340 
214 Aug. 15 1 481 2 — EA ——— of = — ct Yes. 287 Sept. 29 H. 10 85 ing to stronaibes and sp the maran owens Not voting. 
a nsibi with respect e management o 
220 Aug. 16 HR 2S Civil Rights Amendments of 1! . ves 1 1 stockya : On passage. (Passed 234 to E 
222 Aug. 17 H.R. 12080, social security amendments: On passage. (Passed 415 Yes. 5 and econo me 20 6 e = 
223 Aug. 17 S. 16, 0 0b pensions: On conference report. Yes. rules a and pass. (Passed 284 to 


(Agreed to 404 


See notes at end of table. 
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307 
09 


310 


314 
315 


319 


321 Oct. 
3 


Date, 
1967 


Oct. 2 


25 


Oct. 26 


Measure, question, and result 


S. 223, authorizing the sale to private industry of certain Govern- 
Š ment owned communications in Alaska: On motion to suspend 
rules and pass. (Passed 357 to 1.) 
H.R. 9796, authorizing loan of warships to fo: 8 
On motion to ide rules and pass. (Passed to 42.) 
H. Res. 938, providing for pag ate gr of HJ. — 853 making 
continuin; propriations fo op 1968: On ordering previous 
uestion 4 debate). (Passed 2 13 to 205.) 
H.R. 11722, authorizing construction at military instaltations: On 
conference report. (Agreed to 377 to 33 tite 
H.R. ing appropriations for Labor Health, —— 
tion, and Welfare Departments for fiscal 1968: On motion to 
commit conference report with instructions “that House ton 
ferees — to Ar A ey int which exceed the 
sient roe ts. (Passed 226 
H. = 1411, Dermittin p . Nen to issue a mail stop 
order against t false representations without the additional 
— 397 2 of proof of intent to deceive: On passage. 


k. 1009, “making eee, for the Agriculture Department 


eon oe 2 to 2 to Senate amendment No. 43 increasing 
appropriations above bud recommendations to the 
conference report. 48 7 to 8.) 
On motion to d 5 y e No. 56 (same 
reason as above) (P. (Passed 362 to 
On motion to — of AnA to Senate . No. 63 (same 
reason as above). (Passed 391 to 3.) 
H.R. 7977, adjusting postal rates, increasing Federal and postal 
employees pay and regulating 1 mailing of pandering adver- 
seme 
On motion to recommit with instructions to sport back with 
additional amendments. (Defeated 199 to 21 
On e. (Passed 318 to 89.) 
H.R. 13048, extending and amending the Library Services and 
Construction Act: On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 


1 to 0. 
9 Res. ih, extending until Dec. 31, 1968, the time for filing the 
— of Commission on Urban Problems: On motion to suspend 
and pass. (Passed 310 to 10.) 
HRI 11456, making e for the Transportation Depart- 
ment for fiscal 1 
On motion to recommit conference report with instructions to 
hold the line on — increased by Senate over House. 
(Defeated 124 to 268. 
On conference report. 0 reed to 367 to 22.) 
On motion to recede and concur on Senate amendment 13 
ne 1 25 2225 for an airport at Kelley Flats, Mont. (De- 
ea 
H.R. 159, providing for siablishment of 1 2 Maritime Ad- 
ministration: On passage. (Passed 324 to 
J. Res. 888, 2 de:: . — for fiscal year 
1968 until Nov. 
On amendment ‘providing that Federal aa, shall 2 * 
an the amount spent during fiscal 1967. (Passed 


On motion to recommit the resolution to committee. (Re- 
BE case’ ss 9 244. 


“Grounds: 0 ee 
S. Nab making . to intercept 1 — or use the con- 
nts of a wire communication except in normal course of em- 
ployment or by P by 5 * under pee ot conditions: On passage, 
H. Res. 241, transferrin jurisdiction over military — national 
. 2 rans’ Affairs Committee: On passage. 
Res. 947, providing for consideration of H.R. 10442, facilitating 
H exchanges of AR for use for public schools: On resolution. 


H. Cate acting the Lie — gh of land for use for public 
— 1 8 fund ded e —.— 
language regardin, jal fund pro re Secr 
qe ea Hi lands. (Rejected 30 to 30 to 
H.R. 11627, authorizi of tunnels and bridges in 


2 to 9.) 
rian for offices and De- 
rban Development for fiscal 1968: 


8 ncur on Senate increases for 
3 saap A (Rejected 156 t to 241.) 
On motion to and concur on Senate amendment, rent 
lement program. (Rejected 152 to 2: 
H.R. 1 13608, making appropriations for military ‘construction for 
= Defense Department for fiscal- 1968: On passage. (Passed 


H.R. 11641 nahin appro 2 for Public Works and Atomic 
Energy mission for 11 
On 1 71 to recommit the conference report. (Rejected 117 


Ons ad to recede and concur with amendment of Senate to 
provide additional funds for the Dickey-Lincoin project. 
{Rejected by 162 to eee 
On motion to reced: concur with Senate amendment 
designed to eliminate funds for the Dickey-Lincoln project. 
Passed —— to HE) n Ca a 
„ making appropriations for 5 
rtment of bask and Urban Development for fiscal 1968: 
n motion to recommit the conference report with instructions 
2 insist on House disagreement to Senate amendment No. 
67, rent supplement program. (Rejected 184 to 198.) 


H.R. 
Dej 


See notes at end of table. 


Yes. 


Ves. 


Ves. 


Roll- Da 
= 196 Measure, question, and result My vote 
0. 
H. R. 82 ‘etc.—Continued 
344 Oct. 26 On conference report. (Agreed to 295 to 88.) Yes, 
345 Oct. 26 H.R. 13510, 8 7 — pay of the uniformed services both active Ves. 
and retired: On passage. (Passed 385 to 2. 
H.R. — * proves for congressional redist ing: 
346 Oct. 26 n motion to recommit the conference report with instruc- No. 
Otome (Rejected 82 to 
347 Oct. 26 n — — report. (Agreed to 241 to 105. Yes. 
H.R. = regarding reduction of extra-long- 
349 Oct. 30 On motion to . 9 101 to No. 
350 Oct. 30 On passage. (Passed 274 to 64) y 
354 Oct 31 H.R. 12144, Meat Inspection Act: on passage (P — 
359 Nov. 2 S. 780, extending the Clean Air Act: 00) Nor voting. 
361 Nov. 3 H. Res. 966, providing for onajon o 01 8. 25 A 9 9 to hacky for Not voting. 
an an improvement and to and to bay 8 for Ary Economic Oppor- 
n eye 
362 Nov, 6 H. k 1 amend "Agricultural Adjustment Act to author- Not voting. 
ize the transfer o nut acreage al 8 : On motion to 
nd rules mad pees 
363 Nov, 6 SJ. 28 = and pass, C a National ARS on Product- Not voting. 
a! motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 206 
364 Nov. 6 5 0 „ posia the public health by amending the Federal Not voting. 
sa 8 ng te sa Act to consol certain provisions 
2 e safety ‘and effectiveness of new animal drugs: 
Onm rules and pese (Passed 317 to 0.) 
365 Nov. 6 H.R. 131880 Keone ant Mar. Secret Service protec- Not voting. 
tion for widow — Boge children of a former 8 On 
motion to suspen pass. (Passed 302 to 11.) 
366 Nov. 6 Se Res. 114, i extending te « duration of aiea protection in Not voting. 
a I n to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 
367 Nov. 6 H.R. 3982, relating to transportation of housetrailers and mobile Not voting. 
dwellings | ot 4 geo pe the uniformed services: On motion 
Re 18888 wer nd pass. (Passed 319 to 0.) 
368 Nov. 6 H.R. 1 2 ˙ of any of the services 0 Not voting. 
claims commissions: On motion to suspend rules and pass. 
369 Nov. 6 S. 1552, amending ya 5 Bon Act: On motion to suspend Not voting. 
rules and pass. (Passed 252 to 65.) 
370 Nov. 6 S. 423, authorizing use of additional funds to defray certain Not voting. 
increased costs associated with the construction of the small 
boat harbor at Manele Bay, Lanai, Hawaii: On 
755 rules and pass. {Passed 291 to 25.) 
S. 1872, Foreign Assistance A\ 
374 Nov. 8 On motion to recommit the conference report with instruc- Yes. 
tions regarding countries with ships carrying supplies 
to North Vietnam. (Rejected 196 to 200. 
375 Nov. 8 On conference report. (Agreed to 205 te MO TET eee No. 
378 Nov. 9 H.R. 11641, making appropriations for Public Works and Atomic No. 
Energy Commission for fiscal 1968: On motion to concur in 
Senate amendment providing 3 funds 250 Dickey- 
Lincoln School power project. (Rejected 118 to 
380 Nov. 9 H.R. 8569, making appropriations of the — ol Columbia Yes. 
. — focal 1988: in conference report. (Agreed to 354 to 6.) 
rovamg aA improved nomic 0) portunity Act and 
aA i — for continued operation o! Rs eens 
86 Nov. 15 On amendmen* prohibiting use of funds to defend Yes. 
ope in unlawful civil disturbances or riots. Passed 
387 Nov. 15 On motion to recommit with instructions to Nie a Yes. 
$1, ,000 8 instead of an $2, 
authorization, (Passed 190. 
388 Nov. 15 On passage. (Passed 283 Z 129.) 
390 Nov. 16 H. Res. 978, providing for consideration of H.R. 13893, ei b No, 
assistance and related agencies appro 2 — fiscal 1 
pr . — —— (Passed 200 8 0 
ing appropriations reign 38 foreign 
100 ct) “related agencies for fiscal 1968: 
394 Nov. 17 — motion to recommit * committee. (Rejected 135 to 177.) . See note 6. 
395 Nov. 17 passage. (Passed 167 to 143.) f See note 7. 
396 Nov. 17 H. Ros 509, 2 iding for consideration of H.R. 8, pearing Not voting. 
obstruction ofA Forces: On resolution, (Agreed to 2 
399 Nov. 20 H.R. 13933, authorizing modifications or revisions in the Inter- Yes. 
Prpa System: On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 
400 Nov. 20 H.R. 112010 creating a bistate watershed protection and flood Yes. 
1 he On motion to suspend rules and pass, 
a: 
401 Nov. 20 9063, providing for the timely determination of certain claims Yes. 
of American DAS On motion to suspend rules and pass. 
402 Nov. 20 whe thee 11527, ee for land transfer 72 l Maine: Yes. 
On motion to suspend rules and pass. ( 
404 Nov. 21 H.R. 6430, Mental Retardation Amendments of 1967: On — Ves. 
ence report. (Agreed to 354 to 0.) 
405 Nov. 21 H.R. 6418, the partnershi: for health amendments: On confer- Yes. 
ence report. (Ag reed to 347 to 3.) 
8. 1 1 gathorizing appropriation for Peace Corps Act for fiscal 
406 Nov. 21 On motion to recommit with instructions regarding a reduc- Yes. 
tion of $10,700,000 from the authorization and regarding 
deferments from military service because of service in the 
Peace Corps. Gm 41 to 203.) 
407 Nov. 21 On passage. (Passed RS 2 Ss a Yes, 
410 Nov. 27 H.R. — n ret yh Vistar Center Facilities Act of 1967: On Not voting. 
passa; 
411 Nov.27 S. 2 pi afforded consumers against Not voting. 
injurious flammable fabrics: On besis. (Passed og me ra 6 
413 Nov. 28 HJ. Res. 936, making 9 00 8 No. 
provide that joi that Joint re 49 o 5, 1967 A tee 90-102), 
out Nov. 9, 1967, and inserting 


in lieu 83 Fy On Masessage. (Passed 468 D 13) 
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Roll- Da Roll- 1 5 
Er 196 Measure, question, and result My vote ca 196 Measure, question, and result My vote 
0. 
414 Nov. 28 H.R. 2219, providing for the relief of Dr. Ricardo Vallejo Samala No. H.J. Res. 888, making continuing appropriations for fiscal year 
with Senate amendment for con nal redistricting: On 1968: 
ordering previous question- (r 201 to ep) 430 Dec. 11 On ordering previous — 411 on amendment No. 2 of con- No, 
415 Nov. 28 H.R. 12601, strengthening the Attorney General's office and the Yes. ference report. (Passed 213 to 183. 
Subversive Activities Control Board to better facilitate a system 431 Dec. 11 Fone os to 5 — 7 e concur in amendment No. 2 with Yes. 
of public disclosure of the identity of Communist a ent. (Passed 366 to 
“adie —2 —. 4 Communist-action organizations: On passage. 433 Dec. 11 H.R. 2 adjusting postal rates, increasing Federal and postal Yes. 
reseed 115 employees’ pi and regulating the mailing of pandering and 
417 Nov. 29 H.R. 12144, 269 o 19 leat Inspection Act: 5 preferential motion No. its: On motion to recede and paaro on 
to instruct conferees to accept the te amendments to bill. Senate —— to conference rt. (Passed 327 to 63.) 
1778. 166 to 207.) 435 Dec. 12 H.R. 14397, making apinga appropriations for fiscal 1968: Yes. 
418 Nov. 29 H 3706, amending Federal Farm Loan Act and Federal Farm No, On n e (Passed 307 to 77.) 
Credit Act of 1933: On motion to recommit with instructions de» 436 Dec. 12 H.R. 4765, relating to the income tax treatment of certain dis- Yes. 
signed to remove the 6-percent interest rate limitations for a tributions pursuant to the Bank Holding con Company Act of 1956: 
predata years. (Rejected 102 to 269.) On conference report. (Agreed to 274 to 
421 Dec. 4 H.R. 11276, 1 4280 riations to carry out the Adult Edu- Yes. 437 Dec. 12 H.R. 10595, prohibit 1 banks and savings and loan associ- Yes. 
cation Act of 1966 for 8 years; On motion to suspend ations from fostering or pa 3 ng 2 pm ling activities: On 
rules and pass. (Passed conference rej — hl 
422 Dec. 4 H.R. 13054, relating to — b en ination in em ent: On Yes. 439 Dec. 13 H.R. 1 the cd FA of 1967: On confer- Yes. 
motion to suspen rules and pass. (Passed 344 to 1 epee ropart. (he “herve to 390 to to 3.) 
423 Dec. 4 H. Res. 996, resolution to send Subversive Activities Control Act Yes, 441 Dec. 13 S. adn e Subversive 1 4 Control Act: On conference Yes. 
amendments to po ll. On resolution, (Agreed to 287 to report. Agreed to mae to 134. 
58.) 443 Dec. 14 HR. Act: On motion to recommit. Yes. 
426 Dec. 6 H.R. 6111, establishing a Federal Judicial Center: On conference. No. nA am, 76 to 1 a 
rei Fader Mea to 230 to 126.) 444 Dec. 15 3893, Foreign Assistance Act: On passage. (Passed 198 to No. 
427 Dec. 6 H.R. 121 Meat Inspection Act: On conference report. Yes. 
845 reed to 336 to 28.) 445 Dec. 15 H. 15 11 605 N e On motion to recom- Yes. 
429 Dec. 11 n an ~~ Se Economic Opportunity Act and No. ne 
roe for continued operation of its programs: On 446 Dec. 15 HR. 78 14 0 manta K indary Education Act: On passage. Yes. 
pre raas report. (Agreed to 247 to 149.) 73. 
447 Dec. 15 H Passed 2 veterans pensions; On motion to suspend rules and Yes. 
pass. ( Passed 353 to 0.) 
NOTES 
This is the only strictly party vote of the entire session where Democrats vote ht 3. These are only the recorded“ votes. These votes represent only about 14 of the total votes 
Domenik and Republicans vote straight * This is the key vote because the — — are made by simply saying yes“ or no“ with no one knowing who said which. The 


of the Speaker determines the makeup of Congress by political pa 
In this case we refer to the Democratic Party as the majority 
e Republicans and have complete control of the Congress, 


manships are determined that way. 
party rty because they outnumber 
A * which bills come up for consideration, etc. 


2. A straight motion to recommit a bill means a motion to send it back to committee for 
further study. A motion to recommit with instructions means the bill was amended with certain 
language to change, add to or delete certain features. If such a recommittal motion is 


and all committee chair- ~ ker listens to the voice 
please let me know. 
4. General pair, would have 
5. General pair, would have 
6. Paired for recommittal. 


ssed 7. Paired against passage. 


the committee does not meet but is instructed to report the bill back to the House forthwith“ 
and the bill is then passed immediately with the changes ordered in the recommittal motion. 


votes and determines which sounded in the affirmative. There are 


er be ph in which nonrecord votes are taken and should you be interest in a fuller explanation 


voted Yes, 
voted Yes. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Restore to me the joy of Thy salvation; 
and uphold me with Thy glorious spirit.— 
Psalm 51: 12. 


O God and Father of us all, whose 
goodness never fails and whose love 
never fades, as we bow before Thee in 
this quiet moment, we pray that Thou 
wilt fill us with Thy spirit that we may 
be made ready with steady faith and 
steadfast love to face the shifting scenes 
of our modern day. In the discharge of 
our duties, enable us to be confident and 
courageous, keeping our trust in Thee, 
our concern for the welfare of our coun- 
try, and our belief in good will among 
the children of men. 

Make us ever loyal to the royal in life 
everywhere and send us out along the 
high road of creative adventure and con- 
structive activity which will open the 
way for men and nations to live together 
in peace. In the Master’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


IN RE POSSIBLE VIOLATIONS OF 
TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTIONS 201, 287, 371, 641, 1001, 
AND 1505 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 9, 1968. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sir: On this date I, W. Pat Jennings, 
Clerk of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Honorable Zeake W, John- 
son, Jr., Sergeant at Arms of the United 
States House of Representatives were served 
with subpoenas issued under the authority of 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These subpoenas direct 
that Mr. Johnson and myself, as officers of the 
United States House of Representatives pro- 
duce documents, papers and records belong- 
ing to the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. The subpoenas were issued in 
connection with a Grand Jury investigation 
of possible violations of Title 18 U.S. Code, 
Sections 201, 287, 371, 641, 1001 and 1505. It 
is noted that these subpoenas command our 
appearance and production of the House rec- 
ords mentioned therein on Thursday the 18th 
of January 1968 at 10:00 a.m. The subpoenas 
themselves outline the House records that 
we were requested to produce. 

The rules and practices of the House of 
Representatives indicate that no official of the 
House may, either voluntarily or in obedience 
to a subpoena duces tecum, produce such pa- 
pers without the consent of the House being 
first obtained. 

The subpoenas in question are herewith 
attached, and this matter is presented for 
such action as the House may deem appro- 
priate. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the 


subpenas. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


[In the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia] 


THE UNITED STATES V. IN RE POSSIBLE VIOLA- 
TIONS OF TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SEcTIONS 201, 287, 371, 641, 1001 anp 1505 


The President of the United States to Hon. 
W. Pat Jennings, Clerk, or authorized Repre- 
sentative, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Report to U.S. District Court 
House, between Third Street and John Mar- 
shall Place and on Constitution Avenue NW., 
room 3812, Washington, D.C., and bring with 
you all original records of any nature, in- 
cluding vouchers and Form T-4 records, re- 
lating to travel from January 3, 1965 through 
March 1, 1967 of Former Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell, his employees, including 
those of his Clerk-Hire Staff, and all em- 
ployees, clerks and all other administrative 
personnel of the Committee on Education 
and Labor; all original records, of any nature 


originating at or received by your Office, re- 
lating to telephone expenditures from Janu- 
ary 1, 1967 to date on all accounts, including 
credit card W 225-4365-032, by or on behalf 
of Former Congressman Adam Clayton 
Powell; all original payroll sheets for the 
Education and Labor Investigating Commit- 
tee for the months of August and September, 
1966, reflecting payments to Sylvia J. Givens; 
all original payroll sheets for the months of 
January and February, 1966, reflecting pay- 
ments to Carol T. Aldrich; all original mem- 
oranda and communications of any nature 
from January 3, 1967 to date between your 
Office and Former Congressman Adam Clayton 
Powell or his former employees; all original 
Clerk-Hire Appointment Forms for Y. Mar- 
jorie Flores executed in the name of Adam 
C. Powell; and all original personnel records, 
including Personnel Affidavit Forms, With- 
holding Tax Certificates, Health Benefits 
Forms and Waivers for Life Insurance, exe- 


January 16, 1968 


cuted by all staff employees of the Committee 
on Education and Labor and Clerk-Hire em- 
ployees of Former Congressman Adam Clay- 
ton Powell for both the First and Second 
Sessions of the 89th Congress. 

You are hereby commanded to attend be- 
fore the Grand Jury of said Court on Thurs- 
day, the 18th day of January, 1968, at 10:00 
o'clock a.m., to testify on behalf of the 
United States, and not depart the Court 
without leave of the Court or District Attor- 
ney. 
Witness: The Honorable Edward M. Cur- 
ran, Chief Judge of said Court, this 5th day 
of January, 1968. 

(Edward J. Barnes, John Wall, Benton L. 
Becker, attorneys for United States.) 


Deputy Clerk. 


[In the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia] 


THE UNITED STATES v. IN RE POSSIBLE Vi0- 
LATIONS OF TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTIONS 201, 287, 371, 641, 1001, anp 1505 


The President of the United States to Hon. 
Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., Sergeant at Arms, or 
authorized Representative, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C.: Report to U.S. 
District Court House, between Third Street 
and John Marshall Place and on Constitu- 
tion Avenue NW., room 3812, Washington, 
D.C., and bring with you all original and 
microfilmed records, including but not lim- 
ited to, deposit slips, ledger cards, and other 
banking transactions, relating to the bank 
account maintained by your office for For- 
mer Congressman Adam Clayton Powell from 
January 3, 1965 through March 1, 1967. 

You are hereby commanded to attend be- 
fore the Grand Jury of said Court on Thurs- 
day, the 18th day of January, 1968, at 10:00 
o'clock A.M., to testify on behalf of the 
United States, and not depart the Court 
without leave of the Court or District 
Attorney. 

Witness: The Honorable Edward M. Cur- 
ran, Chief Judge of said Court, this 4th day 
of January, 1968. 

(Edward J. Barnes, John Wall, Benton L. 
Becker, attorneys for United States.) 

Harry M. HULL, 
Clerk. 


By \ 
Deputy Clerk. 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 1022) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 1022 


Whereas in the investigation of possible 
violations of Title 18, United States Code, 
sections 201, 287, 371, 641, 1001, and 1505, sub- 
penas duces tecum were issued by the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia and addressed to W. Pat Jennings, 
Clerk, House of Representatives, and to 
Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., Sergeant at Arms, 
House of Representatives, directing them to 
appear before the grand jury of said court 
on January 18, 1968 at 10:00 o’clock a.m., 
to testify and to bring with them certain 
original papers and documents in the pos- 
session and under the control of the House 
of Representatives; and 

Whereas by the privileges of this House 
no evidence of a documentary character 
under the control and in the possession of 
the House of Representatives can, by the 
mandate of process of the ordinary courts 
of justice, be taken from such control or 
possession but by its permission: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That W. Pat Jennings, Clerk, and 
Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., Sergeant at Arms, 
be authorized to appear at the place and be- 
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fore the aforesaid grand jury and to deliver 
the original papers and documents called for 
in the said subpenas duces tecum, Provided, 
however, That said papers shall remain the 
property of the House of Representatives and 
shall be returned to the Clerk and the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the House of Representa- 
tives immediately upon the conclusion of 
the deliberations of the said grand jury. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the subpena duces tecum 
aforementioned. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
UA motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


IN RE POSSIBLE VIOLATIONS OF 
TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTIONS 201, 287, 371, 641, 1001, 
AND 1505 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk: 


HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, COM- 
MITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 


Washington, D.C., January 15, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: As Clerk of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration I have re- 
ceived a subpena to appear before the Grand 
Jury in the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia in connection with 
the current Powell investigation. A copy of 
this subpena is attached. This information 
is submitted to you for whatever action you 
deem appropriate. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JULIAN P. LANGSTON, 
Chief Clerk. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the 
subpena. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


[In the US. District Court for the 
District of Columbia] 


THE UNITED STATES v. IN RE POSSIBLE VIOLA- 
TIONS OF TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TIONS 201, 287, 371, 641, 1001, and 1505 
The President of the United States to 

Julian P. Langston, Chief Clerk, Committee 

on House Administration, or authorized rep- 

resentative, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Report to U.S. District Court 

House, between 3d Street and John Marshall 

Place and on Constitution Avenue NW., 

room 3812, Washington, D.C., and bring with 

you all original records of any nature includ- 
ing vouchers and supporting papers, relating 

to travel costs incurred from January 3, 

1965 through March 17, 1967, by Former Con- 

gressman Adam Clayton Powell or his em- 

ployees, including those on his Clerk-Hire 

Staff and those employed by the Committee 

on Education and Labor; and all original 

records of any nature, including vouchers and 
supporting papers, relating to telephone costs 
incurred from January 1, 1967 to date, in- 

volving the use of credit card W 225-4365-032, 

by or on behalf of Former Congressman Adam 

Clayton Powell or his employees, including 

those on his Clerk-Hire Staff, and those em- 

ployees of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

You are hereby commanded to attend be- 
fore the Grand Jury of said Court on Thurs- 
day, the 18th day of January, 1968, at 10:00 
o’clock AM., to testify on behalf of the 
United States, and not depart the Court 
without leave of the Court or District At- 
torney. 

Witness: The Honorable Edward M. Curran, 
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Chief Judge of said Court, this 5th day of 
January, 1968. 
(Edward J. Barnes, John Wall, Benton L. 
Becker, attorneys for United States.) 
Harry M. HULL, 
Clerk, 


By A 
Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 1023) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1023 

Whereas in the investigation of possible 
violations of Title 18, United States Code, 
Sections 201, 287, 371, 641, 1001, and 1505, 
a subpena duces tecum was issued by the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia and addressed to Julian P. 
Langston, Chief Clerk, Committee on House 
Administration, House of Representatives, di- 
recting him to appear before the grand jury 
of said court on January 18, 1968 at 10:00 
o’clock a.m., to testify and to bring with him 
certain original papers and documents in 
the possession and under the control of the 
House of Representatives; and 

Whereas by the privileges of this House no 
evidence of a documentary character under 
the control and in the possession of the 
House of Representatives can, by the man- 
date of process of the ordinary courts of jus- 
tice, be taken from such control or possession 
but by its permission: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Julian P. Langston, Chief 
Clerk, Committee on House Administration, 
House of Representatives, be authorized to 
appear at the place and before the aforesaid 
grand jury and to deliver the original papers 
and documents called for in the said sub- 
pena duces tecum: Provided, however, That 
said papers shall remain the property of the 
House of Representatives and shall be re- 
turned to the Chief Clerk, Committee on 
House Administration of the House of Repre- 
sentatives immediately upon the conclusion 
of the deliberations of the said grand jury. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as a re- 
spectful answer to the subpena duces tecum 
aforementioned, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ean motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


THE LATE HONORABLE CLAUDE 
ALBERT FULLER 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


of the death on January 8 of a former 
Member—Claude Albert Fuller. 

For 10 years—1928-38—Mr. Fuller 
served as Congressman for a portion of 
northwestern Arkansas which is now in- 
cluded in the congressional district I 
have the honor to represent. 

He was the first Congressman I re- 
member. He typified what I believed a 
Congressman should look like. I remem- 
ber his distinguished appearance and ac- 
tions when he toured the district. 

Claude Fuller was born in Illinois but 
as a lad moved with his parents to Eu- 
reka Springs where he grew up and made 
his home until his death. Before enter- 
ing the Congress in 1928, he was active 
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in Eureka Springs politics, serving as 
mayor for 12 years and two terms in the 
State legislature. 

He was an acknowledged leader of the 
Democratic Party and from 1908 through 
1964 he attended all but one of the Dem- 
ocratic national conventions. 

Claude Fuller had a most productive 
life and he continued to serve in many 
ways. He remained at work in banking 
until a month before his death at the age 
of 91. He continued to take part in civic 
affairs, and as a Rotarian myself, I ap- 
preciated the leadership given by Claude 
Fuller in Rotary work and in many other 
worthwhile endeavors. 

Among his survivors are Mrs. Ruth P. 
Cross and Mrs. Dorothy Matthews of 
Bethesda, Md. There are five grandchil- 
dren and seven great-grandchildren. 
Claude Albert Fuller had a great span 
of years during which he contributed 
much to this Nation. He is well remem- 
bered. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
deep sadness that I learned of the pass- 
ing of my good friend, our former col- 
league from the State of Arkansas, the 
Honorable Claude Albert Fuller. 

Claude Fuller’s service in the House of 
Representatives spanned a period of 10 
years, and represented only one facet of 
his long and distinguished career of pub- 
lic service. A stanch and loyal member 
of the Democratic Party, his dedication 
to principle and devotion to duty were 
exemplified by the strength of his con- 
victions and his outspoken expression of 
view. 

Although our terms of service in the 
House did not coincide, it has been my 
privilege to enjoy a close friendship with 
him for many years. His fine character, 
leadership, unimpeachable integrity, and 
strong moral fiber were well appreciated 
by all who knew him. 

I extend to his family my deepest sym- 
pathy and condolences, remindful that 
the State of Arkansas and the country 
have been greatly benefited through his 
distinguished service. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I join my dis- 
tinguished colleague in the well of the 
House and the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, both 
from Arkansas, in noting the passing of 
the gentleman who was known to me 
not only as a former Congressman, but as 
Judge Fuller, from Eureka Springs, Ark., 
with whom I had a doctor-patient rela- 
tionship of which I was very proud. 

Judge Fuller was married to a de- 
lightful lady, for whom I cared for years. 
She had a twin sister, and they both lived 
beyond fourscore years. Only this week 
the daughter and son-in-law—Dorothy 
and Pat Matthews—arranged for hos- 
pitalization for the sister-in-law, who 
survived the judge’s lady, the lady of our 
former colleague. It was quite an upset, I 
am sure, to have the distinguished jurist, 
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banker, hotel operator, and community 
citizen, former Congressman Fuller, 
expire in the midst of these arrange- 
ments. 

The loss to Arkansas, the land of op- 
portunity, can only be reflected here- 
after, in the heavens above. 

Mrs. Hall and I join the distinguished 
gentlemen in extending our heartfelt 
sympathy, at the passing of this fine gen- 
tleman, to the bereaved family. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
message of the passing of Hon. Claude 
Albert Fuller came to me on Mon- 
day evening, January 8, at my home in 
West Memphis. John Cross, Sr., a son-in- 
law, called me from Eureka Springs 
stating that he and Ruth were with Mr. 
Fuller when the end came. 

I had known Claude A. Fuller inti- 
mately for 34 years. I recall visiting 
Eureka Springs with the members of the 
Arkansas State Senate when the group 
met in unofficial session at Lake Lucerne. 
Claude Fuller addressed a large assem- 
blage gathered at the Carroll County 
Courthouse on that occasion. Subse- 
quently, I was again in Eureka Springs 
to attend the wedding of his second 
daughter, Dorothy, to Patrick H. Mat- 
thews of Humphrey, Ark. Being a mem- 
ber of the wedding party, I can attest that 
Claude Fuller was a real and genuine 
host. He liked friends and enjoyed so 
much entertaining them. On this par- 
ticular occasion he was at his best. 

He was a Democratic stalwart in the 
House of Representatives where he served 
on the powerful Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Party leaders placed him in the 
coveted position of chairman of the 
Democratic Patronage Committee in the 
House. During his services in this body 
Democratic Party leaders in Arkansas 
urged him to seek the office of Chief 
Executive. He preferred to continue as a 
Member of the House. 

He was a meticulous dresser—the 
words of Polonius’ advice to Laertes in 
Hamlet“ are most fitting, “but not ex- 
pressed in fancy, rich not gaudy.” What- 
ever the occasion, his apparel was most 
fitting and proper to it. 

He lived to see the fruition of his 
dreams, the maintenance and continua- 
tion of his business interests being ful- 
filled by and through the members of 
his immediate family. Eureka Springs 
being a resort city, it called for a great 
demand on hotel and motel facilities. 
Claude Fuller acquired the largest hotel, 
the Basin Park, which is owned and op- 
erated by Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Matthews. 
The Riverview Resort Motel on Highway 
62 West is owned and operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. John S. Cross. John Fuller 
Cross for several years has occupied an 
executive position in the Bank of Eureka 
Springs. 

Claude Albert Fuller was born on Jan- 
uary 20, 1876, in Springhill, Whiteside 
County, Ill., the son of Wilmont P. and 
Maria Fuller. His grandfather was a 
wealthy Springhill merchant and live- 
stock shipper. The family moved to Eu- 
reka Springs, Ark., while Claude was 
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quite young. At an early age Claude 
Fuller decided to be a lawyer. He studied 
law at the Kent School of Law in Chi- 
cago and subsequently for a period of 2 
years entered the law office of C. G. 
White. He had a reputation for being a 
great trial lawyer in northwestern Ar- 
kansas. Claude A. Fuller married May 
Obenshain of Adrian, Mo. He was elected 
as prosecuting attorney and served for 
two terms or 4 years. The district was 
quite a large one, being composed of 
Carroll, Benton, Madison, and Washing- 
ton Counties. He was elected to Congress 
in November 1928, and took his seat as a 
Member of the 71st Congress in January 
1929. He was reelected to the 72d, 73d, 
74th, and 75th Congresses. 

Frank L. Beals wrote quite an inter- 
esting book, Backwood Baron,” which 
was the life story of Claude Albert Fuller. 
I am pleased to have a copy of this book 
which Mr. Fuller autographed and gave 
me on September 21, 1951. I have lost a 
true friend. 

To his daughters, Ruth and Dorothy, 
and his grandchildren and other mem- 
bers of the family, Mrs. Gathings and I 
extend our deepest sympathy. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I am pleased 
to yield to our distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Claude Fuller and 
I were very close personal friends. He 
served on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee with great ability, as well as serving 
with great distinction in the House of 
Representatives. 

He was a man of striking personality. 
His friends were legion. His service to 
our country was dedicated and construc- 
tive. He leaves a noble heritage to his 
daughters and grandchildren. 

I join with the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas and the Arkansas delegation in 
expressing my keen regret at the passing 
of Claude Fuller and in extending to his 
daughters and grandchildren my deep 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that the entire House joins me 
and the Arkansas delegation in express- 
ing our sympathy to Mr. Fuller’s imme- 
diate family, his daughters and grand- 
children. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may be given 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their remarks 
in the body of the Rrecorp on the subject 
of the passing of Claude Fuller. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL ACTION BY 
FEDERAL COURTS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
continuing and elaborating upon the re- 
marks I made yesterday in pointing out 
the unauthorized action of two of a panel 
of three Federal judges in attempting to 
usurp the authority of the Missouri 
State Legislature in the congressional re- 
districting of the State, I would first 
state that I do not concur in the title 
that was given my remarks of yesterday 
to the effect that “State of Missouri Re- 
districting Unconstitutional.” In fact I 
attempted to emphasize yesterday that 
the Missouri Legislature had acted delib- 
erately, wisely, constitionally, and legally 
in redistricting the State. There was 
nothing unconstitutional in the legisla- 
ture’s action. What I perhaps failed to 
emphasize was the fact that if the ruling 
of two of the three Federal judges, mak- 
ing up the panel, is permitted to stand, 
many other States will find themselves in 
jeopardy, and will be forced to redistrict. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there is no one 
who contends that it is possible to create 
congressional districts having exactly the 
same number of inhabitants, and thus the 
utopian goal of “one man, one vote,” pro- 
nounced by the Supreme Court, has to 
be considered in a more realistic light, 
such as “as closely as possible and prac- 
tical,” which would permit some varia- 
tion. The question then evolves into one 
of how much variation is permissible, 
which, of course, has never been estab- 
lished by Congress, which on the other 
hand has directed that other factors such 
as compactness, contiguousness, and con- 
sideration of the decennial census, shall 
be taken into account. Over the years, in 
most States, the legislatures have taken 
into account other factors which have 
not destroyed the basic concept of equi- 
table representation, which is to be re- 
viewed every 10 years. 

In purporting to act in the best inter- 
est of our constituents, the Federal 
courts have actually not only created 
turmoil, but have contributed to con- 
fusion, which no one would have 
dreamed of 20 years ago. 

For instance, during the 19 years I 
have represented the 10th District of 
Missouri, I have had the responsibility 
and the great privilege of representing 
the people in districts consisting of 10, 
11, 15, and 16 counties, and the person 
who succeeds me, if there are no further 
changes, will represent 21 counties. In 
other words, during a 20-year period the 
10th District of Missouri will have under- 
gone four changes, rather than the two 
contemplated under the law and the Con- 
stitution. No wonder so many people do 
not know who their Representative in 
Congress is. 

Since the Federal judiciary seems in- 
capable of exercising commonsense, per- 
haps Congress should, by a simple legis- 
lative act, state that the difference in 
population of congressional districts, 
within a State, might vary by a certain 
percentage figure, whether this be 5, 10, 
or 20 percent, or any other arbitrary 
figure which our distinguished commit- 
tees could agree upon. At least, let us 
protect the authority and responsibility 
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which we have and not let it pass to the 
judicial branch of Government by de- 
fault. Mr. Speaker, there is a lot of com- 
monsense in the following editorial from 
the pen of Jack Stapleton, Jr., publisher 
of the Daily Dunklin Democrat, pub- 
lished in my hometown of Kennett, Mo., 
in its issue of January 12, 1968: 


Two FEDERAL JUDGES TO THE CONTRARY 


Although it probably needs none, we would 
like to offer a word of defense for the Mis- 
souri General Assembly following the unkind 
cut taken by the federal court in Kansas 
City. At least two of the three judges of the 
court, who were appointed to their posts 
for a variety of reasons not excluding poli- 
tics, have used reckless verbage in describing 
the make-up of the state legislature. The two 
judges have said the General Assembly was 
too politically oriented, too oblivious to the 
finer points of law, and too anxious to serve 
their own interests to come up with a satis- 
factory Congressional reapportionment plan. 
The implication is clear: only two federal 
judges have the knowledge, ability and in- 
tegrity to fix the state’s reapportionment 
mess. 

This, it seems to us, represents a most un- 
judicial approach to a properly-constituted 
body that represents democracy in its best 
form. The implication is that the federal 
court doesn’t believe the legislature is the 
proper body to draw a reapportionment map, 
despite the fact the Constitution says noth- 
ing about courts having such a right. Indeed, 
the Constitution gives the legislature all of 
the rights in devising methods for member- 
ship. 

Several months ago this newspaper jok- 
ingly suggested that reapportionment be 
drawn by computer; within the past several 
days, a St. Louis newspaper has seriously 
proposed this method. 

Well, we for one are not serious about such 
& plan. We firmly believe the present sys- 
tem is the only method—in the give-and- 
take setting of a legislative body. No plan 
that will ever be devised will suit everyone, 
tut we firmly hold to the principle that 
elected representatives of the people are the 
best persons to originate reapportionment. 
Two federal judges to the contrary. 


THE LONDON ECONOMIST SAYS 
“THIS IS L. B. J. S YEAR” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
world’s great newspapers—the Economist 
of London—has published a most inter- 
esting article concerning the choices 
which lie before Americans in 1968. The 
editors call it “The Year of the Lyndon.” 

I have always believed that we profit 
greatly when we succeed in seeing our- 
selves as others see us, and that in at- 
tempting to do so we carry forward the 
mandate of the Founding Fathers, as ex- 
pressed in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, to show “a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind.” 

While I do not share all of the opinions 
expressed in this article—particularly 
those directed toward the personal style 
and mannerisms of the President—I do 
believe that the Economist article is a 
singularly accurate analysis of the deci- 
sion facing America in 1968. 
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Many of President Johnson's critics 
claim that America’s closest allies in the 
world are opposed to the administration, 
especially its policies in Vietnam. 

These claims are greatly exaggerated. 
As the Economist points out: 

President Johnson is a global American. 
This is the real issue of the election . . the 
Americans will have to make up their minds 
what they want to do in the world. 


On Vietnam, the Economist rightly 
notes that the President is going into 
1968 with a policy “that still commands 
the support of a majority of Americans.” 

If the President holds this support— 
and there is every reason to think he 
will—it will mean, in the Economist’s 
words, that the American people “do 
not believe that this war is a struggle 
for the future of a single country.” 

And says the Economist: 

The signs are that a majority of Americans 
may be willing to accept that what has hap- 
pened in Viet Nam cannot be separated from 
what might happen in Thailand and Malay- 
sia and even India . that this is, in fact, 
the war for Southern Asia. 


America’s willingness to maintain its 
commitment in Vietnam, no matter the 
cost and frustration, may indicate the 
Nation’s willingness “to do for Asia in the 
1970’s what it did for Europe in the 1940’s 
and early 1950’s.” 

And, it adds: 


Mr. Johnson wants to be reelected to do 
just that. 


With unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recor this cogent article from the 
December 30 issue of the Economist en- 
titled “The Year of the Lyndon”: 

THE YEAR OF THE LYNDON 

This is going to be Lyndon Johnson’s year. 
It is also the year in which the Americans 
will have to make up their minds what they 
want to do in the world. In 1968 they have to 
decide, perhaps for a generation, whether 
they are essentially an eastward-looking peo- 
ple, who will confine their attention to the 
relatively small part of the world around 
the Atlantic Ocean, or whether they want to 
go on carrying their responsibilities westward 
into Asia as well. The presidential campaign 
of 1968 will be the Americans’ most impor- 
tant decision since they gave Franklin Roose- 
velt a third term, and a free hand to deal 
with Hitler, in 1940. 

Mr. Johnson has made it clear where he 
stands. He is a global American. This is the 
real issue of the election, and on this issue 
Mr. Johnson represents what is radical and 
adventurous in the American spirit. By No- 
vember he will either have reassembled the 
American majority around his point of view 
or suffered the unprecedented humiliation 
of being expelled from office—not because 
the American economy has collapsed, which 
is what happened to Herbert Hoover, but 
because the Americans have rejected his idea 
of America’s place in the world, 

It could go either way. None of the rivals 
Mr. Johnson has to worry about, with the 
single exception of Mr. Rockefeller, is the 
President’s equal in energy, or decisiveness, 
or in his vision of what he wants to do with 
the presidency. By comparison Mr. Romney 
is a figure of cardboard, Mr. Nixon a routine 
old pro, Mr. Reagan an amateur playing with 
politics and Senator McCarthy, for the Dem- 
ocratic opposition, a decent but ineffectual 
mini-Stevenson. Only Mr. Rockefeller comes 
anywhere near matching Mr, Johnson in 
qualities of leadership. Yet by the autumn 
Mr. Johnson could be fighting desperately for 
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his political life even if his opponent turns 
out to be a lesser man than Mr. Rockefeller. 

That is the measure of how much ground 
Mr. Johnson has to make up. It is also why 
this is going to be Lyndon’s year. For people 
who are interested in the sheer technique of 
politics Mr. Johnson’s performance in the 
next ten months promises to be a virtuoso 
display. Some of it will be spectacularly ir- 
relevant, like his pre-Christmas call on the 
Pope on the way back from Mr. Holt's fu- 
neral. Some of it will be straight flag-waving, 
like the visit to American troops in Vietnam 
and Thailand. Some of it will seem pretty 
corny to intellectuals. It will also be un- 
scrupulous; heaven help any opponent of Mr. 
Johnson’s who thinks that a presidential elec- 
tion is a high-school debate. But it is impor- 
tant that people who are watching the elec- 
tion from a distance, especially people in Eu- 
rope, should not misunderstand what all this 
is about. The political techniques that Mr. 
Johnson uses are often crude: he is senti- 
mental and brutal by turns. But the crudity 
of the technique conceals a single-minded 
man who has some serious ideas about what 
needs to be done to improve America and 
about America’s responsibilities in the world. 
The problem of Mr. Johnson’s credibility is 
really a problem of the gap between the 
man’s buccaneering manner and the real 
substance of the ideas that lie beneath the 
manner, 

The Americans themselves have been slow 
to realise this. Mr. Johnson came to the 
presidency in the worst of all possible cir- 
cumstances. He took over the White House in 
the role of second husband. The Americans, 
after their half-rational love-affair with John 
Kennedy, were disposed to be suspicious of 
any successor. They were bound to resent Mr. 
Johnson more than anybody else. He came 
from a state that fits into none of the Ameri- 
can regions, Texas is not really a part of the 
south, or of the west, and much less of the 
north; it is a maverick, and therefore slightly 

t to them all. It is worth noting that 
in the recent opinion polls Mr. Johnson has 
been doing worst of all in the south. His 
frontier background is alien to the majority 
of modern, urban, middle-class Americans. 
His accent is queer; a visitor to the United 
States is struck by the number of Americans 
who mimic his accent like Englishmen mi- 
micking a Pakistani. Mr. Johnson has been 
the victim of a bad case of straight prejudice. 
It has had its effect outside America too: part 
of the European suspicion of Mr. Johnson 
springs from the fact that he comes from 
Texas and talks like a Texan. But the real 
damage was done in America, The sheer un- 
familiarity of a man like Mr. Johnson is one 
of his main impediments. 

There are signs, in the opinion polls and 
the way the press is treating him, that the 
worst effects of this may now be over. The 
Americans have become a little more accus- 
tomed to the man and his ways. They are 
starting to make allowances for his back- 
ground and, since his style of politics is a 
refiection of his background, for his political 
habits too. But the most he can hope for 
is that they will make allowances generously. 
The last of the frontier Presidents cannot 
turn himself into a megalopolis American of 
1968. It is going to be a problem for him 
right up to November. 

This is one of Mr. Johnson’s handicaps. The 
other is that his presidency has coincided 
with the two great crisis of mid-century 
America. Neither of these was something he 
wanted to happen. Both fell into his lap 
while he was in the White House. 

The first crisis is the revolt of the negro 
ghettoes. This is a specifically American 
problem in one sense, and one sense only. Of 
all the industrialised countries in the world, 
the United States happens to be at the mo- 
ment the only one with a large racial mi- 
nority which is both conscious of its racial 
identity and free to insist on its rights. It 
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may seem odd to use the word “free” about 
the inhabitants of the urban ghettoes of the 
United States. But in the matter of getting 
their needs publicised, and organising them- 
selves, and laying their hands on guns, the 
American negroes are freer than any other 
racial minority in any other important coun- 
try. It is embarrassing for the United States 
to have its racial problem spattered about 
the world’s headlines as if it were an Amer- 
ican peculiarity. It will cause trouble in No- 
vember. But in the long run the United 
States is better able to cope with this crisis 
than most other countries are. 

The same crisis will happen elsewhere as 
the flow of immigrants from the underde- 
veloped world into the rich industrialized 
countries creates half-digested racial mi- 
norities who have acquired just enough 
money and influence to insist on their full 
rights. It will even happen one day in Russia 
if the Russians open their frontiers. The de- 
mand for equality will develop in these other 
countries just as it has in the United States. 
The difference is that the demand is more 
likely to be satisfied in the United States pre- 
cisely because in America it is easier for the 
dissatisfied minority to make speeches and 
print newspapers and gets its grievances 
aired on television. The more libertarian a 
country is to start with, the harder it is for 
it to deny liberty to any minority group. 
There is less danger of tamped-down resent- 
ments ultimately exploding in a way that 
can break a country wide open. The row is 
more manageable because it comes sooner. 
If any country has a political system that 
ought to be able to cope with the racial prob- 
lem, it is the United States. 

It is not the race issue that will make or 
break Mr. Johnson in November. It may well 
be a bigger problem for the Republicans 
than it is for him. What will make or break 
him is the second crisis of his presidency: 
Vietnam. Two months ago it looked as if the 
Americans were making up their minds that 
they were fed up with the Vietnam war. Be- 
tween July and October, according to Louis 
Harris's poll, the number of Americans will- 
ing to go on supporting a limited war fell 
from 51 per cent to 26 per cent. The number 
who wanted to “get out as soon as possible” 
rose from 24 per cent to 44 per cent. But in 
November the figures started moving back 
in the opposite direction, and a special poll 
taken in December seems to confirm that 
the Americans have recovered much of their 
self-confidence. Only 24 per cent, in this 
December poll, want to stop the bombing of 
North Vietnam, and 58 per cent think the 
best way to get a negotiated peace is to con- 
vince the communists that they can’t win. 
This puts American opinion roughly back 
where it was in July before the slump of the 
late summer and autumn. It is partly a re- 
sult of the victories at Loc Ninh and Dak To 
in November. It may be partly a reaction 
against the violence of some of the anti-war 
demonstrations, It is not something that Mr. 
Johnson can count on lasting for ever. But 
at least he knows that he is going into 1968 
with a war policy that still commands the 
support of a majority of Americans. 

If this recovery is sustained it will mean 
that the Americans have understood, and 
accepted, the reasoning that led Mr. Johnson 
to send his army into Vietnam in 1965. It 
will mean that they do not believe that this 
war is a struggle for the future of a single 
country. They are not going to be told that 
if the Americans pulled out the other coun- 
tries of the region could return, in Professor 
Galbraith’s contemptuous phrase, to “the 
obscurity they so richly deserve.” If they be- 
lieved that, their support for Mr. Johnson’s 
policy would still be plummeting downwards. 
They would refuse to expend so much blood 
on a little local rivalry. If they seem to be 
rallying behind the President, it is presum- 
ably because they recognize that the fight in 
Vietnam is going to decide a wider issue. It 
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begins to look as if a majority of Americans 
may be willing to accept that what has hap- 
pened in Vietnam cannot be separated from 
what might happen in Thailand and Malay- 
sia and even India if the Americans lose the 
present contest: that this is, in fact, the war 
for southern Asia. This week’s news from 
Laos (see page 1283) and the spread of com- 
munist activity in Thailand point the same 
way. If this interpretation of the recent 
switch in the opinion polls is correct, it will 
mean that most Americans have at last 
grasped what the “domino theory” means. 
They may have grasped it, indeed, precisely 
because Mr. Johnson was able to explain it 
in corny terms they could understand while 
intellectuals like Senator Fulbright and 
Senator McCarthy were still groping around 
for arguments that would carry a punch. 

It is still too early to say that Mr. Johnson 
has won the debate. A series of big casualty 
lists between now and the summer could 
turn the opinion polls upside down again. No 
doubt that is what communist tactics are 
designed to ensure. But if the losses do not 
reach an unacceptable level it will be pos- 
sible to draw two important conclusions, The 
first will be that the United States is still 
ready to look westward: that it is willing to 
try to do for Asia in the 1970s what it did for 
Europe in the 1940s and early 1950s. Mr. 
Johnson wants to be re-elected to do just 
that. The second will be that Mr. Johnson 
has at last overcome the problem of per- 
sonality that has plagued his efforts to ex- 
plain himself to the American electorate, 
And in that case he will go into next 
autumn’s campaign in far better shape than 
anyone thought possible three months ago. 


CESSATION OF BOMBING 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, agitation for 
cessation of bombing has reached a new 
peak. The only quid pro quo which the 
proponents of a bombing halt seem to 
ask is negotiations with the Communists. 
Surely those who are eager for an end 
to the bombing realize this means the 
fighting would go on while endless nego- 
tiations were being conducted, If the 
bombing were halted, the Communists 
could wage a more effective campaign 
against allied forces in the south. This 
would result in killing more Americans 
and in raising the price for peace. 

There should not be a cessation of 
bombing until the fighting in the south 
by North Vietnamese and Vietcong forces 
is stopped. There should not be a cessa- 
tion of bombing without concessions to 
allied forces which are just as important 
to our side as relief from the bombs is to 
the north. 

The Communists have shown no indi- 
cations of good faith in indicating a will- 
ingness to negotiate in return for a cessa- 
tion of bombing. Obviously, they expect 
to hold all the trumps. Those who are 
overeager to oblige them do no service to 
the United States or to those who are 
fighting on our side in Vietnam. There 
have been too many miscalculations of 
North Vietnam’s true intentions in past 
efforts by the United States for negotia- 
tions. Skepticism should be the order of 
the day. Hanoi can make it very clear 
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that they mean business by stopping the 
fighting in the south pending the out- 
come of negotiations. Anything else must 
appear to be just a maneuver to place the 
United States in an awkward position in- 
ternationally and to weaken the effec- 
tiveness of our fighting forces. 

Under the Communist dictum, nego- 
tiations are simply a continuation of war 
by other means. At the very least, we 
should not permit Hanoi to use negotia- 
tions as a cover for expanded military 
operations against South Vietnam. North 
Vietnam has been hurt and hurt badly, 
but they are not yet ready to sue for 
peace. They will exercise every trick in 
the book before they settle down to 
meaningful efforts to bring an end to the 
war. We fell into the trap of negotiations 
in Korea. Meaningless negotiations went 
on for months while the fighting con- 
tinued, and the negotiations are still 
going on. When the war finally was 
ended, it had solved nothing. That is one 
of the reasons we are fighting in South 
Vietnam today. If we fail to win this war, 
we will make a mockery of the sacrifice 
of every American who has died there, 
and all of the cost in men and material 
our Nation has borne there. 


LEGISLATION DESIGNED TO COL- 
LECT ALL HISTORICAL RECORDS 
OF ALL ENTITIES OF GOVERN- 
MENT FOR USE IN THE CELEBRA- 
TION OF THE FORTHCOMING 
BICENTENNIAL OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Mr, ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr, Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill urging all levels of gov- 
ernment in the United States to organize 
their own past, to collect their historical 
records and compose historical accounts 
of their own city, county, community for 
the edification and enjoyment of the peo- 
ple living there, and especially in celebra- 
tion of the forthcoming bicentennial of 
the American Revolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like, in intro- 
ducing this bill, to remind my colleagues 
of the fact that we are already in the 
midst of the bicentennial period of the 
American Revolution. Yet we have paid 
little mind to that fact. It is time that we 
recalled that significant period of our na- 
tional history. 

Two hundred years ago the Currency 
Act, the Sugar Act, the Stamp Act had 
been levied and rescinded by this time. 
Two hundred years ago the first vocif- 
erous objections to colonial control had 
been voiced. The Stamp Act Congress, the 
Declaration of Rights and Grievances, 
and the first nonimportation agree- 
ments, were all in the past. The Crown 
had reversed its legislation, but not its 
policy, as the Townshend Duty Act of 
1767, to raise money by new import 
duties, made clear. In November of that 
year, John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, 
had published his Letters From a Farmer 
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in Pennsylvania to the Inhabitants of 
the British Colonies in which he assailed 
these acts as unconstitutional. In Mas- 
sachusetts, Samuel Adams had begun 
sending out his circular letters to alert 
all the colonies to these incidents. 

Mr. John Adams, first Vice President 
of the United States and second Presi- 
dent thereof, once commented that the 
American Revolution was over when the 
first shot was fired, that the revolution 
really happened in the minds and hearts 
of men. Many historians concur in that 
opinion. Thus, if we would commemorate 
that germinal period in the development 
of American democracy and nationhood, 
we must begin now, and even then we are 
several years late in starting. 

My legislation that I propose today 
reflects these ideas. Because I believe 
with Lincoln that the “mystic chords of 
memory” bind us as a nation and a peo- 
ple, I can think of no more appropriate 
way of commemorating the bicentinnial 
of the American Revolution than by urg- 
ing local commuities to draft their own 
histories. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe tht we should 
nourish in our people a dedication to and 
interest in the immediate locale in which 
they live. From such an interest comes 
the community spirit which is vital to 
the strength of local government, which 
in turn constitutes the basic element in 
our national life. Above all, we in the 
House of Representatives should recog- 
nize this fact and contribute our efforts 
to its realization. With this legislation I 
hope to make a small contribution. 


THE TRAGEDY ON SICILY 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain all of us were deeply saddened by 
the news of the disaster which has been 
visited upon Sicily. 

According to yesterday’s and this 
morning’s reports, a succession of earth- 
quakes shook western Sicily, inflicting 
terrible damage and causing the loss of 
hundreds of lives. 

The officials are reported to have esti- 
mated that as many as 500 may be dead, 
1,000 injured, and 10,000 homeless. 

The quakes toppled houses, hospitals, 
medieval castles, and churches in the 
worst disaster to hit Sicily since 1908. 

The town of Gibellina, located in the 
center of the disaster zone, is reported to 
have been destroyed. 

The towns of Santa Margherita di 
Belice, Castelvetrano, Salemi, Salapa- 
ruta, and Poggioreal are also reported to 
have been heavily damaged. 

Mr. Speaker, the tragedy of these 
quakes has been compounded by the fact 
that this is wintertime in western Sicily 
and the temperatures are below freez- 
ing 


In extending our deepest sympathy to 
the people of Italy, and particularly to 
the people of western Sicily, I want to 
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urge our Government to provide emer- 
gency assistance, including food, cloth- 
ing, medicines, and transportation, to 
help the victims of this grave tragedy. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Europe of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, I am confident that our subcom- 
mittee and the full committee would 
second this request. 


TARIFF COMMISSION REPORT ON 
TEXTILES 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the President 
requested the Tariff Commission, on Oc- 
tober 4, to make a thorough study of the 
overall textile industry and its em- 
ployees. Our own distinguished and able 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Honorable WILBUR MILLS, 
joined the President in that request to the 
Tariff Commission. 

The Tariff Commission was asked to 
file a report by the 15th of January. Yes- 
terday, when Congress reconvened, the 
Tariff Commission filed its report on 
schedule. It has been printed and is now 
available to our colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, the report is a very com- 
prehensive and detailed report contain- 
ing some 500 pages which I have not had 
an opportunity to study in any great de- 
tail. However, I have studied a summary 
of the report and wish to commend the 
Commission for its long and exhaustive 
study over a period of several months. 
Their report represents days of hard 
work. 

The report reaches no conclusion and 
makes no recommendations, It is an as- 
similation of facts covering that period 
only from 1961-66. Mr. Speaker, I might 
point out that the Tariff Commission’s 
report did not cover the period during 
the 1950’s when more than 700 textile 
plants closed in the United States. Cur- 
tailment was the order of the day with 
many plants working only 3 days per 
week and unemployment was rampant. 
The report deals with the period of the 
seven-point program which was inaugu- 
rated by the President and the Congress 
in 1961 and which did revitalize the tex- 
tile industry. The industry, during that 
period, reacted responsibly as seen in 
capital investment, employment, wage 
increases, consumption of fibers and 
prices of its products. The program of 
the President and the Congress included 
the long term agreement at Geneva and 
one-price cotton. 

The Tariff Commission report did not 
cover that period since 1966 which saw 
a vastly increased volume of imports, 
particularly in manmade staple fiber, 
filaments and filament yarns. This trend 
in recent years, unless dealt with 
promptly, will cause a recession and 
could turn the textile clock back to the 
unemployment and hopelessness of the 
1950’s. 

Even the seven-point program was not 
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fully implemented. The long term agree- 
ment did not, nor does the present 
agreement, cover manmade staple fiber, 
filaments and filament yarns and wool- 
ens, which is, therefore, undermining 
the future growth and prosperity of the 
entire textile complex. 

Mr. Speaker, now is the time to pass 
the bill introduced during the first ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee [Mr. Miiis] and co- 
sponsored by approximately 200 of our 
colleagues in the House. 

Public hearings conducted by Mr. 
Mitts and his great committee will de- 
velop the textile trends of 1968 and the 
future. Those trends already clearly in- 
dicate a tremendous volume of imports 
circumventing agreements entered into 
with our foreign friends. 

The Mills bill will give the President 
the tools with which to provide orderly 
trade in textiles, mutually beneficial to 
the American textile industry and our 
friends abroad. 

I would urge the great Committee on 
Ways and Means to recommend correc- 
tive action concerning our balance-of- 
payments problems. Our imbalance in 
textile trade alone is well over a half 
billion dollars. The only real answer to 
this imbalance is orderly trade with a 
limitation on low-wage textile imports. 

Mr. Speaker, it is apparent from this 
report that administrative action may 
not come in time to provide the relief 
needed. Therefore, the bill introduced 
by Mr. Mitts and cosponsored by ap- 
proximately 200 of our colleagues must 
be passed at this session of Congress. 


COURT-CONTROLLED ELECTRONIC 
SURVEILLANCE 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection.. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, hopefully, to- 
morrow night in his message on the state 
of the Union, the President of the United 
States will retreat from the position 
which he has held previously in opposi- 
tion to court-controlled electronic sur- 
veillance. 

Mr. Speaker, while the Congress stood 
in recess, the Supreme Court rendered a 
decision in the case of Katz against the 
United States. That decision leaves me 
with mixed emotions. On one count, I 
applaud it warmly; it puts at rest, I think, 
forever, the question about the consti- 
tutionality of legislation such as that 
proposed in the McCulloch-Ford bill 
which would authorize the use, under 
court order, of electronic surveillance in 
the investigation of specifically named 
crimes. 

I am somewhat less pleased with the 
thrust of the Katz decision, however, in 
that it went far beyond the point the 
courts have previously been willing to 
go with respect to the extension of the 
seizure clause of the fourth amendment. 
Whether that decision was wise or un- 
wise is moot. It is a fact. 
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It is now the responsibility of the Con- 
gress of the United States to deal with 
the question of legislation implement- 
ing the permission granted by the Katz 
decision to conduct court-controlled elec- 
tronic surveillance. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, the ball 
has been passed and I suggest that if we 
as Members of the Congress of the United 
States are to discharge our responsibil- 
ities properly in the field of law enforce- 
ment, we will deal with this issue this 
year. 


LEAVE SOUTH AFRICA ALONE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recor and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in Novem- 
ber 1967, Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, of the 
New York Times, visited South Africa 
and wrote a series of articles about what 
he learned while in that country. 

Our colleague, Congressman BARRATT 
O’Hara, inserted four of Sulzberger’s 
articles in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 113, part 27, pages 37241-37243— 
“so that anyone who wishes,” he said, 
“may in one place read both sides of the 
story regarding South Africa’s racial 
policy.” 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. O’Hara 
did not include the final article in the 
series, published on December 15, 1967, 
and headlined “Foreign Affairs: Time To 
Retire,” in which Sulzberger argues that 
“it would be wiser for Washington, while 
continuing to frown on this country’s 
race policy, to regard that as South Afri- 
ca's affair.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that 
the following final article cannot be made 
a part of the series printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on December 15: 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: TIME To RETIRE 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH ArriIca.—lIt is time 
for the United States to pipe down on South 
Africa. This country has a race policy which 
I personally find both abhorrent and absurd. 
It is also exceedingly arbitrary in applying 
justice to white opponents, but that is South 
Africa's affair, not ours, 

We dislike Poland's ideology and yet we 
entertain polite relations. We dislike Spain’s 
ideology but keep military bases there. We 
dislike Portugal’s ideology—and stay allied. 
It seems to me we go too far in interpreting 
the U.N. embargo on South Africa, 


VORSTER HAS A POINT 


In past columns I have made plain my 
views on its policies but I sympathized when 
Prime Minister Vorster told me: “It is no 
concern of ours what American racial policy 
is—and vice versa. I am perfectly prepared 
to learn from any country. Problems of race 
are the most difficult problems to solve. I 
don't think the British have solved their 
race problem, although that is certainly a 
very small one. And I cannot conceive for 
one moment that you have solved yours. 

“What right has any country to condemn 
another country for following a certain 
policy—if the country that does the con- 
demning hasn't even solved its own similar 
problems? You follow a policy of integration, 
which is your business. I have no quarrel 
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with that. Our policy is separate develop- 
ment. 

“The real trouble with the world is that 
the leaders of each country have solutions 
for the problems of every country but their 
own. We are a small, proud people who mind 
our own business, but we won't take orders 
from anyone else. We want peace and 
friendship with all nations; we pay our own 
way, and we have never lived on the dole. 
We will solve our own problems in our 2wn 
way and in our own time, That is what self- 
respect dictates.” 

There is no reason why we can’t make clear 
our distaste for this country’s attitude with- 
out sticking our nose into its affairs. We have 
done at least as much for East Europe's left- 
wing authoritarianism and the Iberian 
peninsula's right-wing authoritarianism. Nor 
is there any reason why we shouldn't con- 
tinue helping Africa’s new black states. 

Foreign Minister Hilgard Muller assured 
me: “We want a southern African subcon- 
tinent of peaceful coexistence. We want pros- 
perous neighbors to trade with, regardless of 
their color. Eventually, we hope this includes 
all Africa. It is our policy not to try to domi- 
nate anyone else or to interfere with any 
other country.” 

By persistent pinpricks we have managed 
to irk South Africa without encouraging 
change, We have embargoed arms only to 
have France sell aircraft, helicopters and sub- 
marines while retaining more popularity with 
black Africa than ourselves. We offended 
almost everyone by gumming up this year’s 
friendship visit of an aircraft carrier. 

This provokes people like Muller, who says 
“Our loyalty to the West has been taken too 
much for granted.” Even Mrs. Helen Suzman, 
sole parliamentary voice of real opposition, 
confesses: “I don't think you can do any- 
thing. I certainly don’t think the U.S.A. 
should encourage warlike activities against 
South Africa by this continent’s black 
states. The Afrikaners here simply crawl to- 
gether into their laager because of what 
they fancy to be world opposition.” 

South Africa is becoming stronger, not 
weaker. Its ports are filled with ships that 
cannot pass Suez. There is firm confidence 
that some day gold, like other metals, must 
be revalued; and this is the world’s largest 
producer. Two hundred sixty-one American 
corporations here continue expanding. 

Confronted with these facts it would be 
wiser for Washington, while continuing to 
frown on this country’s race policy, to regard 
that as South Africa’s affair and to further 
our cultural intrusion. 


EMBOURGEOISEMENT 


Percipient statesmen argue that gradual 
embourgeoisement of Russia and Spain 
soften their ideological prejudices. The same 
is true here. South Africa is experiencing an 
industrial boom that requires ever-increasing 
skilled labor hitherto reserved for whites, but 
which the white population can no longer 
supply. 

A minority in the dominant Nationalist 
party would prefer to check progress and re- 
turn to a rural past, but economic logic im- 
poses progress toward tolerance. We would do 
better to encourage this trend and foster 
South African association with the outer 
world instead of driving it into the laager of 
isolation from which it is just starting to 
escape. 


THE OTEPKA CASE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is almost 
impossible to believe that Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk would resort to the 
tactics and evasion that he has practiced 
in the case of Otto Otepka, former se- 
curity expert in the Department of State. 

Otepka incurred the wrath of his su- 
periors in the State Department when, 
having been called before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, he told 
the truth about certain security condi- 
tions in the Department. Thereafter the 
telephone lines in his office were tapped 
and other underhanded tactics employed 
to harass him and drive him from Gov- 
ernment service. 

In connection with the wiretapping 
and eavesdropping, three employees of 
the State Department, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary John F. Reilly, David Belisle, 
Reilly’s assistant, and Elmer D. Hill, an 
electronics technician, lied under oath 
when called to testify before the sub- 
committee in connection with the Otepka 
case. Yet the Justice Department has 
declined to prosecute these perjurers, 
and Secretary Rusk, although well aware 
of the conduct of these employees, per- 
mitted them to resign, although using 
every device at his command to drive 
Otepka from the service and destroy him. 

Typical of the Rusk tactics and eva- 
sions are the responses he gave at a 
recent press conference in Washington 
to questions asked by Clark Mollenhoff, 
Pulitzer Prize winning reporter for the 
Cowles publications, who has investi- 
gated every facet of the Otepka case and 
written innumerable articles concerning 
it. 

The questions asked by Mollenhoff and 
the responses of Rusk follow: 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do you have the— 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This is something that is totally with- 
in the purview of your department, and I 
think that we can get some clarification. For 
about three years now your department has 
been involved in an investigation involving 
illegal wiretapping and eavesdropping, and 
I would like to find out now if you could tell 
us who was responsible for the illegal wire- 
tapping and eavesdropping initially; and, 
also, who had custody of the recordings, 
which were rather important evidence. 

A. Well, I am not familiar with the details 
of your question, 

Q. This is the Otepka case it came off of. 

A. Well, it is one of the questions that I 
feel more suitable to the House of Com- 
mons, in which I need notice. Because quite 
frankly, I don't have the answer in my head 
at the present, 

Q. Well, it happened three years ago, Mr, 
Secretary, and you said at that time it was 
under study, and I thought now after three 
years it was about time enough to make the 
determination. 

A. Well, since you related this to the Otepka 
case, I would have to say that since the mat- 
ter is now under appeal I am not going to 
get into it in any way. 

Q. Well, Mr. Secretary, this is unrelated to 
the Otepka case itself. This matter deals 
with the handling of personnel matters with- 
in your department. Do you condone or ap- 
prove illegal wiretapping and eavesdropping? 
That is the point. 

A. I don’t condone anything that is ille- 
gal; I assure you. 

Q. Do you condone these specific acts, and 
have you done anything about the people 
involved? 

A. I don’t know what specific acts you 
are talking about. If you are talking about 
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something three years ago, and you are talk- 
ing about something involved in the Otepka 
case, I am not going to comment on it. 

Q. A complete secrecy curtain then, Is 
that it? 

A. No. Iam just not going to comment on 
a case that is pending on appeal before the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Q. Mr, Secretary? 

A. Yes, sir? 

Q. Why has the department failed to ask 
for prosecution for perjury of the three peo- 
ple who were involved in giving misleading 
and false testimony under oath on this il- 
legal wire tapping? 

A. I believe that is a matter for the— 

Q. And each of the things I have spoken 
of there are well thought out and if you want 
to go into any of the terms of illegality and 
so forth, I would be delighted to discuss those 
with you. Why haven't you taken action in 
four years? 

A. I think this is a decision for the De- 
partment of Justice based on the record. 

Q. Well, it has not been sent to the De- 
partment of Justice, and they were informed, 
the Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the criminal division in the last week or two 
has informed a member of Congress that it 
has not been referred to the Department of 
Justice. 

A. Well, this is not my recollection of it 
four years ago. But nevertheless 

Q. Do you intend to do something about 
that, or let the Statute of Limitations run 
out, which I understand is a five-year statute? 

A. I will have to take that under advise- 
ment. I don’t know. 

Q. Will we get an answer on this later, or 
not? 

A. I don’t Know whether you will or not. 


PLAYING POLITICS WITH THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE’S MONEY 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, when it 
comes to playing politics with the Amer- 
can people’s money, it is hard to beat the 
Democratic Party and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, I call attention to 
the latest, blatant misuse of the public 
trust by the Small Business Administra- 
tion, as outlined in an Associated Press 
story, and include it for the RECORD. 

The Small Business Administration, 
Mr. Speaker has been caught flat footed 
using the taxpayers’ hard-earned dol- 
lars for a political payoff to one of its 
party faithful—in this particular in- 
stance a member of its Alaska State Cen- 
tral Committee. 

This is not the only example of this 
sort of underhanded deal by the SBA. I 
plan to document another case in the 
near future. But this example underlines 
my belief that a sweeping investigation 
of this partisan outfit is long overdue. 

The article follows: 

Party STALWART SEEN FAVORED IN ALASKA 
LOAN 
(By Joseph E. Mohbat) 

The Government lent a prominent Alaska 
Democrat $894,000—nearly all he asked for— 
and cut in half the request of the state’s 
Republican Governor after the Fairbanks 
flood damaged their rival motels last Au- 
gust. 
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A low-level Budget Bureau lawyer, Robert 
M. Weinberg, 28, spotted the case in a rou- 
tine check of the Small Business Administra- 
tion’s books. The Bureau would not permit 
him to be interviewed. 

Involved was a regular Small Business 
Administration loan of about $690,000, pre- 
viously approved but not paid, with a $200,- 
000 damage claim into a combined disaster 
loan, which carries a lower interest rate, and 
allows the borrower an additional 20 years 
to repay. 

The Democrat who borrowed the money is 
L. Donald Pruhs of Fairbanks, until a month 
ago chairman of the Party's central com- 
mittee for the Alaskan interior, now a mem- 
ber of its State Central Committee. Pruhs 
employs Alaska’s Democratic national com- 
mitteeman, Alex Miller, as a supervisor in 
his contracting firm. 

Although the $894,000 loan for Pruhs’ 
Golden Nugget motel needed no higher ap- 
proval than that of the SBA’s San Francisco 
office, a Government source said Pruhs re- 
10 a Washington lawyer to help him get 

Just across the street from Pruhs’ Golden 
Nugget is Republican Gov. Walter J, Hick- 
el’s Travelers Inn, much larger, built on 
lower ground, and by Pruhs’ own estimate, 
harder hit by the flood. Hickel asked the 
SBA for $1.2 million; he got $623,400. The 
SBA refinanced an earlier loan to the Golden 
Nugget, Pruhs said. It would not refinance 
the Travelers Inn’s two mortgages, said 
agi i brother, Vernon, who manages the 
nn, 

The incident, combined with the Presi- 
dent’s call for fiscal restraint by Federal 
agencies, will have several effects, SBA Ad- 
i Robert C. Moot said in an inter- 

ew. 

Tighten up its disaster-loan procedures, 
perhaps taking an extra day or two to en- 
sure that claimants suffered all the damage 
they claimed and have no other source of 
funds. 

Begin a campaign to bring more private and 
less Government money into the disaster- 
loan picture. 

Operate on a disaster-loan budget signifi- 
cantly reduced from this year's $100 million. 

After summoning a newsman to his office 
yesterday, Moot would divulge only the final 
list of disaster loan approvals and said he 
could not give any details on individual loan 
applications. He said however, “I found no 
evidence of any collusion, fraud, malfeasance 
or partisanship in these cases.” 

The SBA has approved more than $25 mil- 
lion in disaster loans to businesses and nearly 
$16 million to homeowners as a result of the 
Alaska flood. 

The biggest, with its bargain disaster rate 
of 3 per cent interest over 30 years, went to 
Pruhs’s 38-unit Golden Nugget. 

Pruhs, in a telephone interview, said he 
estimated the damage to his motel, which 
opened last May, at slightly over $200,000. 
But his disaster loan is for $894,000. He said: 

“It’s a little confusing. When I built the 
Golden Nugget, I applied for a regular SBA 
loan for about $690,000. The money was too 
tight here in Alaska for me to borrow it pri- 
vately. 

“It was approved, and we were about to 
sign the final papers when the flood hit. With 
the damage, I told the SBA I'd go bankrupt 
if the loan weren't refinanced. They agreed, 
and the entire $894,000 loan was classified as 
a disaster loan.” 

The interest rate on regular small-business 
loans of this type is between 5 and 6 per cent, 
SBA officials said, usually repayable in 10 
years. Now Pruhs will have 30 years to pay 
the loan back at the 3 per cent disaster rate. 

An SBA spokesman insisted it’s not unusual 
for the agency to refinance earlier loans with 
disaster money if a disaster threatens to make 
the borrower unable to repay. 

How much damage the Golden Nugget suf- 
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fered depends on whether you talk to Pruhs 
or the Governor's brother. 

Pruhs told the AP: “It was awful. It en- 
tirely flooded my 12-foot-high basement and 
left 18 inches on the first floor. The hydro- 
static pressure lifted the building up and 
blew the slab out. It’s still settling.” 

Gov. Hickel’s 106-room ‘Travelers Inn 
dwarfs the Golden Nugget in size and has 
much of its valuable property, restaurant, 
bar and 50 rooms, on the first floor. 

Reached by phone in Anchorage, Vernon 
Hickel recalled: “We had 18 to 20 inches on 
that floor. We had to replace rugs, bedding, 
furniture, almost everything. 

“We did pretty well on the reconstruction 
and replacement part of our loan—but they 
still cut us back nearly $100,000. And they 
just wouldn’t give us the help we needed on 
the two mortgages.” He added that he was 
astounded to learn of the Golden Nugget’s 
$200,000 damage claim. 

“He barely got any water on the floor,” he 
said. 

“Even without that, though,” he added, “I 
honestly don’t think we were equitably dealt 
with. You could see it all through town. It 
was really lopsided, right down political lines. 
You go through this town and see who got 
what and who didn’t, and check their Party 
hookups.” 


CONGRESSMAN WHALEN URGES RE- 
MOVAL OF THE REQUIREMENT 
THAT FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
MAINTAIN RESERVES IN GOLD 
CERTIFICATES AGAINST FEDERAL 
RESERVE NOTES 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, a most 
serious problem facing this country today 
is our recurring balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

The President has indicated his very 
great concern which I think is shared by 
every Member of this House. 

One very helpful step, in my opinion, 
would be to eliminate the existing re- 
quirement that the Federal Reserve 
banks maintain certain reserves in gold 
certificates against Federal Reserve 
notes. 

Removal of this requirement would 
give the United States an additional $10 
billion to meet foreign demands for gold. 
Today, there is only about $1.1 billion 
available for this purpose since our gold 
holdings have declined to approximately 
$11.9 billion, of which $10.8 billion is tied 
up by the Federal Reserve note require- 
ment. 

This requirement is an anachronism, 
dating back to the time when America 
operated on the gold standard. Since the 
Federal Reserve notes held by American 
citizens no longer are redeemable in gold, 
the gold cover statute is not applicable 
to today’s monetary system. 

The elimination of this requirement 
will not solve the balance-of-payments 
problem but it will buy time to enable 
us to determine what is the proper course 
we should follow. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing a 
bill to effect the removal of this require- 
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ment, and I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this legislation. 


NATIONAL SECURITY SET ADRIFT 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, by a deci- 
sion handed down by the U.S. Supreme 
Court on December 11, 1967, the secu- 
rity of this country was chopped from its 
moorings and pushed out to founder in 
a stormy sea. I am, of course, referring 
to the hatchet job done by the Court on 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950 in the case of U.S. against Robel. 
Under the guise of a judicially amplified 
first amendment, we are told that a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party who knows 
that the party has been held to be a 
Communist-action organization may not 
be barred from employment in defense 
establishments important to the security 
of our Nation. Chief Justice Warren 
speaking for the majority claimed that 
the provision under consideration swept 
“indiscriminately across all types of 
associations with Communist-action 
groups, without regard to the quality 
and degree of membership,” and there- 
fore, was an unconstitutional abridgment 
of the right of association protected by 
the first amendment. 

As my colleagues know, the right of 
association is not even mentioned in the 
Constitution. Instead it is a judicial ap- 
pendage tacked to the first amendment 
right of free speech, assembly, and peti- 
tion. Although this right is a logical and 
necessary amplification, it is not an ab- 
solute right. It must and has been held 
by previous courts to be subject to rea- 
sonable regulation, Warren’s warp not- 
withstanding. 

Mr, Warren’s opinion did provide one 
small sail to head the ship of state into 
the winds of the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy. On page 8 of the opinion, 
it is stated: 

Nothing we hold today should be read to 
deny Congress the power under narrowly 
drawn legislation to keep from sensitive posi- 
tions in defense facilities those who would 
use their positions to disrupt the Nation's 
production facilities. We have recognized 
that, while the Constitution protects against 
invasions of individual rights, it does not 
withdraw from the Government the power to 
safeguard its vital interests. 


Mr. Speaker, today, I am introducing 
H.R. 14645, the Federal Industrial Per- 
sonnel Security Act. 

It is my hope that this will provide a 
mechanism to safeguard this Nation’s 
security from subversive infiltration and 
yet achieve this goal, “by means which 
have a less dramatic impact on the con- 
tinued vitality of’—Justice Warren’s— 
“first amendment freedoms.” 

Briefly, the bill would require each ex- 
ecutive agency engaged in the procure- 
ment of goods or services from Govern- 
ment contractors which involves access 
by a contractor or his representative to 
classified information or to a security fa- 
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cility, establish and administer a security 
program to prevent access by untrust- 
worthy individuals to security informa- 
tion, As a part of the contract of pro- 
curement, the contractor would enter into 
an appropriate security agreement to 
withhold individual access to security in- 
formation unless that individual holds a 
security clearance. 

In my opinion, since this would be a 
condition of the grant of a Government 
contract, it would not involve an abridg- 
ment of the right of association. Appro- 
priate standards are set forth in the bill 
on the different levels of security classi- 
fication and how the investigation of the 
contractor and his representatives would 
proceed. 

Additionally, machinery is set up in the 
bill to provide review of a denial of a se- 
curity clearance. These provisions should 
take care of any constitutional objections 
by the Supreme Court. Both the investi- 
gative procedures and the provision for 
hearings are drawn in such a manner as 
to utilize existing agencies and personnel. 
The investigations would be undertaken 
by the appropriate agency involved in let- 
ting the contract and should a check dis- 
close that an individual needed further 
investigation, the matter would then be 
referred to the FBI for a full field inves- 
tigation of that individual. An individual 
who did not receive a clearance from a 
particular agency would have a right to 
contest the finding with that agency. 
Should he be unhappy with the results 
of that hearing, he would have a right of 
appeal to the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be my hope that 
a number of my colleagues will join with 
me in introducing legislation and push- 
ing for early hearings on a matter which 
requires our immediate attention. 


DEMOCRACY IS NOT A SPECTATOR 
SPORT 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, unfortu- 
nately the image of the majority of col- 
lege professors across this Nation is that 
of liberal persuasion; some of them are 
thought to be radical, living in ivory 
towers and coming up with a lot of the- 
ories and ideas, but few practical solu- 
tions. 

We have an associate professor of 
journalism at Ohio State University, 
Walter W. Seifert, who does not bear 
that label. In fact he is one of the few 
moderate to conservative members of 
the tae State University faculty that is 
vocal. 

The highly talented Professor Seifert 
is responsible for the following: 

Democracy Is Nor a SPECTATOR SPORT 

(By Walter Seifert) 

The world is an armored camp these days 
and the fate of freedom hangs in the bal- 
ance. 

America is threatened by anarchy within 
and tyranny outside. 
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Today the United States is the oldest 
living republic with a written constitution. 
Twenty-three other republics have gone 
down the drain of history. 

The cynics say, “Democracy carries within 
it the seeds of its own destruction... Amer- 
ica is already on the downhill run that leads 
to the graveyard of dead nations.” 

Will this last, best hope of mankind sur- 
vive? Or will the gathering storms destroy 
us as they have destroyed so many nations 
before? 

The answer, my friends, depends in large 
part on you and me. I believe we can get 
anything we want if we want it loud 
enough, And I think you and I should be 
wanting very loud these days. 

Democracy was never designed as a specta- 
tor sport. It is based on the rule that each 
citizen should form his own views—and ex- 
press them to The Court of Public Opin- 
ion where America makes its decisions. 

You and I can no longer ride this Freedom 
Train without paying a fare. We can’t sit 
back in our sauna baths and hope that 
“somehow things will turn out right.” The 
time has come for you and me to get down 
from the grandstands of life and onto the 
playing fields where the battle for the minds 
and hearts of men is being fought. 

Thomas Jefferson said “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” That must be more 
than just a slogan now. 

Daniel Webster added, “God grants liberty 
only to those who love it and are always ready 
to guard and defend it. Nothing will ruin this 
nation if the people themselves undertake 
its safety. Nothing can save it if they leave 
that safety in any hands but their own.” 

Yet J. Edgar Hoover recently had to report 
“We have become a nation of kibitzers at the 
game of life. Most Americans seek to avoid 
the risks of commitment to a cause.” 

And I saw this sign on a hippie hang- 
out God isn't dead. He just doesn’t want 
to get involved.” 

Now what does all this mean to you and 
me? How can we, as individual citizens, do 
anything that might possibly change the 
course of human events? How can we be a 
part of life instead of apart from it. 

The answer, if I see it right, is to find 
something of value we can do right here and 
now. It starts with this simple dedication: 
“I am only one. Yet one is 100% more than 
none. I cannot do everything, but I can do 
something. And that which I can do I will 
do, so help me God,” 

In this age of affluence and apathy more 
than half the people who seek medical advice 
have no diagnosable illness. Doctors say most 
of these are constantly bored and tired be- 
cause their lives are empty. 

I believe we need to put a sense of pur- 
pose into our lives—to plan a series of con- 
structive actions that can live long after we 
are gone, 

That purpose might well be The United 
States of America, which is sorely threatened 
now. 

Men and women have always been judged 
by the things they stand for, not the things 
for which they fall. The history of America, 
from Bunker Hill to Viet Nam, was written 
by people who backed their beliefs with ac- 
tion . . . Men who said, like Nathan Hale “I 
regret I have but one life to give my country.” 

Our challenge today is really quite clear: 

In America most educated, accomplished 
people now live in the suburbs or smaller 
cities, These have voted moderately conserv- 
ative for long. 

In the inner cities, where education is the 
lowest and crime and poverty are highest, the 
vote today is almost solidly for the welfare 
state. 

You and I don’t have to sell the suburbs 
(except to get out and vote.) They are solidly 
sold already. 

We cannot expect to sell the inner cities, 
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That's where the federal handout train ends 
up. 

But we can sell millions in between—the 
sweating, hard-pressed taxpayers who are ris- 
ing by their own bootstraps, be they white 
or black or yellow. These—the solid middle 
backbone of America—can be convinced that 
our present spree of inflation and violence 
hurts everyone in our land. They stand ready 
to help keep America from degenerating into 
mobocracy. 

How do we sell ideas? The same as we sell 
all else: We organize our basic points in 
terms of our prospect’s best interests—then 
tell them from coast to coast, day in and 
day out—and not just before election time. 

I have faith that most Americans have 
the intellect and integrity to make wise de- 
cisions once they know the honest facts. 

In these uncertain days of constant con- 
fusion millions are asking “Just what is hap- 
pening to our nation?” 

I think it’s time for you and me to tell 
them. 

We have the greatest client, the greatest 
product, and the greatest prospects—Amer- 
ica itself. 

We have long been called “the home of 
mass motivation’—the place where men 
really learned to merchandise such things as 
Wheaties and Cracker Jack. 

Now we can use this power to sell our- 
selves on the blessings of responsibility and 
enterprise. 

We must persuade millions of Americans 
it is not in the interest of anyone to liqui- 
date our heritage by bankruptcy or anarchy. 

Sir Edmund Burke said, “All that is neces- 
sary for the triumph of evil is for good men 
to do nothing.” 

How tragic it will be if we stand silent 
in the face of such opportunity! 

Now . . . without any false modesty, I'd 
like to tell you what One Little Man has done 
to speak to the Court of Public Opinion. 

I do not ask you to “buy” my views. But I 
do urge you to develop your own, and lay 
them on the tables where democracy decides. 

I am here to preach the joys of Activism 
the thought that it is indeed “Better to light 
one little candle than to curse the dark,” 

I ask you to join me in the democratic dia- 
logue, so all the noise won’t come from a sin- 
gle side. 

It is not enough “not to do anything bad.” 
Now we must do something good. 

The big question is not “Is there life after 
Death” but “Is there life after Birth?” 

In the haunting words of Walter Mitty, 
“We only live once... or do we?” 

I do not quarrel with my liberal or rad- 
ical friends, They meet constantly; parade, 
picket, write and speak. They know their 
theme song and they sing it loud, They do 
their homework well. They organize ad hoc 
committees, “Free Universities” and demon- 
strations; infiltrate older groups and buzz 
around like flies wherever they can make a 
sale. They run most campus papers for the 
simple reason they are there and those with 
more conservative views are not. Their influ- 
ence far exceeds their number because they 
act to support their views. 

Few of my conservative friends are willing 
to get their feet wet and their noses bloodied 
in democratic debate, They lie like clams at 
the bottom of the sea content to inhale a 
profit from all that passes and give back 
sterile water. They prove the old adage, “Fat 
cats don’t scratch.” When they do talk, they 
only talk to themselves. 

Three years ago I decided to do something 
about this situation at Ohio State. I wanted 
to offset the tide of negative criticism by 
saying “On any honest scale America is The 
Greatest Society ever known to man. It’s true 
we still have pockets of poverty and preju- 
dice—but the big news is we have less poverty 
and prejudice than any other nation. We 
must keep on improving, but we must also 
never forget that we have already come fur- 
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ther than anyone else, In a world of doubt 
and danger we must stop selling America 
short.” 

To do this, I seized the only tool at my 
command—an ability to write in journalistic 
style. 

.. . The first project was to create and 
circulate 10,000 copies of a tract called “The 
Greatest Society.” This was reprinted in 
scores of American newspapers and maga- 
zines. Arthur Godfrey broadcast the whole 
thing over 256 CBS radio stations and more 
than 4,000 requests for copies flowed in, 

The second project was “ABC's of USA” 
which 400 students helped me write. I asked 
them to list the qualities that made America 
great—in alphabetical order. A“ for am- 
bition .. B“ for beauty. . . or whatever 
words they chose. Godfrey read this over CBS 
and more newspapers and magazines picked 
it up. 

The third was “The Greatest Story Never 
Told. . . Good News About America.” It re- 
flected the fact that most mass media give 
a slanted view of life in our land. You know 
as well as I that tonight's 11 o'clock TV news 
will be enough to make a saint spew... 
that tomorrow morning's front page will fea- 
ture all the evil man has done. 

Thirty years ago at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
I wrote a master’s thesis that said “Our mass 
media slobber like Pavlov's trained dogs when 
agitators demonstrate.” I have seen nothing 
since then to change this opinion, Too often 
our “news” is negative. 

So, we published “Good News”—another 
effort to balance the American score—and 
again it got a ride on the Godfrey Show and 
other mass media from coast to coast, 

After 50,000 copies of these tracts were 
out, I looked around for other ways to keep 
America’s sights in focus, 

An opportunity came when the “Committee 
on Alternatives” began a long series of pontif- 
ical diatribes in The Ohio State Lantern... 
sharply criticizing our university, city, state, 
nation and world. 

I took these alternative ads downtown to 
Don Weaver, then editor of what is generally 
considered our more liberal paper. Some- 
body’s got to lower the boom on these birds,” 
I suggested. 

Weaver finally responded with a biting 
satire called “Brighten the Corner Where 
You Are.“ He said professors are stupid to 
allow their names to be signed to ads they 
haven't even seen, and he raked them merci- 
lessly on several other counts. 

Weaver’s column gave me fresh ammuni- 
tion. When the Lantern editor wouldn't re- 
print it I organized a little committee called 
“Alternatives to Alternatives.” We bought 
space in the Lantern and ran Weaver's 
column as an ad. Since then we have re- 
peated it every time the Alternatives group 
sounds off—and their ads get fewer and few- 
er as the list of their members shrinks. 

During the time these enterprises were go- 
ing on I have published more than 50 letters 
to the editors of Columbus newspapers and 
such national magazines as Time. (The 
letters department is our personal editorial 
column. It can help us make our lives really 
count by multiplying our thoughts a mil- 
lion times. It is a Godsend to those who be- 
lieve Democracy is Not a Spectator Sport— 
and it is waiting for you and me to use it.) 

Now I can't say whether any of these 
tracts, ads or letter have changed a single 
mind. But this I know for sure: By invest- 
ing less than $1800 I have shared my con- 
cerns more than 100 million times in the 
last three years. This is a small price to pay 
for membership in this Greatest Society. 

Before closing, I ask you to help me expose 
some specific modern myths—if you agree 
they are hurting this nation. 

I ask you to help me tell America we are 
not wholly free. No man or woman with one 
ounce of honor and gratitude can possibly 
feel completely “free.” We are all deeply in- 
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debted to those who have gone before... 
died for us on crosses throughout all his- 
tory . . . wrested the Magna Carta . . in- 
vented such things as the electric light. So 
let us all fulfill our personal obligation to 
conserve and expand this heritage and pass 
it along in better shape than we found it. 

Please help me tell millions of people in 
this city, state and nation we are not equal. 
I have never met two equal people and nei- 
ther have you. We all know that men are 
different from women—that no two men or 
women are exactly alike—and that no law 
can do what God has not, Our Founding 
Fathers meant that each person should stand 
equal before the bar of justice; have equal 
voting rights and equal opportunity to prove 
what he is equal to. 

We must also oppose the lie—being 
preached on many campuses today—that we 
are free to choose which laws we will obey 
and which we will not. The so-called “Civil 
Disobedience” and “Right of Conscience” are 
but fancy words for anarchy. No anarchy ever 
worked well anywhere. 

I ask you to help me refute the idea we 
are governed by law. Facts are, as every 
schoolboy knows, we are governed by men. 
And, if we have a long run of liberal Presi- 
dents, we get a liberal Supreme Court that 
gives liberal twists to our Constitution. 

The other day I read that “America is the 
only nation in all history that passed from 
infancy to senility without ever reaching 
maturity.” 

Here are some symptoms of our senility: 

Expediency has replaced statesmanship in 
many high places. 

Pandering has replaced patriotism. 

Riots have replaced responsibility. 

Spending has replaced stewardship. 

Inflation has replaced fiscal integrity. 

Anarchy has replaced law and order. 

Welfarism has replaced enterprise. 

You and I—the educated people of this 
land—have consistently voted against these 
trends. Now we must persuade millions of 
others to oppose them if this Greatest So- 
ciety is to endure. 

No American can do less. 

As long as we have life, we must have 
hope—and we must work to support “These 
things we hold most dear.” 

There are scores of tales that need to be 
told and scores of ways to tell them, while 
we still have time. 

It is not important that we all do the same 
thing, but that we all do some thing. 

We must not become the smug, silent vic- 
tims of our own success. 

Not everyone can write or speak or sing. 
Yet each can find his own individual way of 
helping to have this land we love. 

Liberty has no value until we make it 
work. 

I believe, in all sincerity, that I am doing 
my part. 

I ask, “Are you doing yours?” 

And I hope that you and I will never have 
to crawl upon our knees. . , and tell our 
children’s children . . what it was like to 
be free. 


PELLY INTRODUCES BILL TO BAN 
COMMUNISTS FROM DEFENSE 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing a bill to establish a Central Se- 
curity Office to coordinate the adminis- 
tration of Federal personnel loyalty and 
security programs, to prescribe adminis- 
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trative procedures for the hearing and 
review of cases arising under such pro- 
grams, and for other purposes. My bill is 
in direct response to the recent U.S. 
Supreme Court ruling that Communists 
can work in defense installations of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in light of the history of 
the Communist Party and its often- 
stated objective of world domination, the 
safeguard of national security appears 
to me to be threatened by the 6-to-2 
ruling of this Nation’s High Court. I am 
particularly concerned with that part of 
the bill having to do with defense instal- 
lations and the operation of various 
contractors and their employees who 
operate under Government contracts. 

This bill would provide a law to take 

the place of the provision of law which 
the Court struck down. This new ver- 
sion—or Federal Security Act—has been 
worded so as to come within the frame- 
work of the decision by the Court and 
at the same time provide the country 
hen the complete protection that we 
need, 
Mr. Speaker, I feel that there is great 
urgency for comprehensive legislation of 
this type, and I urge prompt action to 
secure its enactment, 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first in- 
dividual bill on the Private Calendar. 


E. F. FORT, CORA LEE FORT 
CORBETT AND W. R. FORT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2661) 
for the relief of E. F. Fort, Cora Lee Fort 
Corbett, and W. R. Fort. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES WAVERLY WATSON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8091) 
for the relief of Charles Waverly Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


SECOND LT. ALLAN L. SCHOOLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6325) 
for the relief of 2d Lt. Allan L. Schooler. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DR. ANGEL REAUD, ALSO KNOWN AS 
ANGEL REAUD RAMOS IZQUIERDO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 503) for 
the relief of Dr. Angel Reaud, also 
known as Angel Reaud Ramos Izquierdo. 
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Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


VISITACION ENRIQUEZ MAYPA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4386) 
for the relief of Visitacion Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


VALENTINA SIDOROVA PARKEVICH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 811) for 
* of Valentina Sidorova Parke- 

ch. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill (S. 811) for 
the relief of Valentina Sidorova Parke- 
vich, Private Calendar No. 221, be re- 
committed to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection, 


DR. JOSE DEL RIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7042) 
for the relief of Dr. Jose Del Rio. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7042 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Doctor 
Jose Del Rio shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of Novem- 
ber 17, 1960. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JOSE BERNARDO GARCIA, M.D. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8257) 
om the relief of Jose Bernardo Garcia, 

Mr. MOORE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


FAVORING THE SUSPENSION OF DE- 
PORTATION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the Senate concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 36) favor- 
ing the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this Senate con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 36) be 
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recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. 


ARTHUR JEROME OLINGER, A 
MINOR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 155) for 
the relief of Arthur Jerome Olinger, a 
minor, by his next friend, his father, 
George Henry Olinger, and George Henry 
Olinger, individually. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


CHESTER E. DAVIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 233) for 
the relief of Chester E. Davis. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


JAMES W. ADAMS AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 234) for 
the relief of James W. Adams and others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 234 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the fol- 
lowing employees of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion who received the overpayment of per 
diem compensation listed opposite their 
names for the period from July 15, 1963, 
through August 14, 1963, which overpayment 
resulted from administrative error in author- 
izing a retroactive increase in the per diem 
rate, are hereby relieved of all liability to re- 
fund to the United States the amount of 
such overpayment. 


James L. Erickson 192. 25 
Mee oo oe 192. 25 
Ansen L. Phillips 121. 25 
Donald W. Stackhous e 192. 25 
James A. Stradley——— 192. 25 


(b) In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing offi- 
cer of the United States, full credit shall be 
given for the amount for which liability is 
relieved by this Act. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to each of the said employees, the 
sum of any amount received or withheld 
from him on account of the payments re- 
ferred to in the first section of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 10, insert: “No part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
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the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JOHN W. ROGERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1580) for 
the relief of John W. Rogers. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


DWAYNE C. COX AND WILLIAM D. 
MARTIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 2281) 
for the relief of Dwayne C. Cox and Wil- 
liam D. Martin. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
ous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES B. FRANKLIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2288) 
for the relief of Charles B, Franklin. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MR. AND MRS, JOHN F, FUENTES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4936) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


E. L. TOWNLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11381) 
for the relief of E. L. Townley. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


JOSEPH M. HEPWORTH 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12119) 
for the relief of Joseph M. Hepworth. 
Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


ROCHESTER IRON & METAL CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7210) 
for the relief of the Rochester Iron & 
Metal Co. 

Mr, CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection? 


JE-IL BRICK CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4058) 
for the relief of the JE-IL Brick Co, 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ROBERTO PERDOMO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 964) for 
the relief of Roberto Perdomo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 964 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Roberto Perdomo shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
March 31, 1962. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the call 
of the Private Calendar. 


DEMOCRACY IS NOT A SPECTATOR 
SPORT 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, we fre- 
quently hear of the apathetic American, 
of the affluence which will lead to our 
destruction, and the let George do it 
attitude. But seldom have I heard a 
more stirring call to respond to the needs 
of our society and our Nation than one 
which a friend of mine from Columbus, 
Ohio, Walt Seifert, has written. 

Walt is not the average American, to 
be sure; because he has chosen to get 
involved and as you will read, he has had 
numerous, important successes, I would 
hope that the words of Walt Seifert will 
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jar a few—or many—persons bolt up- 
right, and that they will see what can be 
done if they care enough. He is calling a 
lot of people a lot of uncomplimentary 
names, and good for him. He is also proud 
enough and hopeful enough to believe 
Americans can continue to come out on 
top. And he is providing examples of how 
to do it. 

“Democracy Is Not a Spectator Sport” 
follows: 

DEMOCRACY Is Nor A SPECTATOR SPORT 
(By Walt Seifert) 

The world is an armored camp these days 
and the fate of freedom hangs in the balance. 

America is threatened by anarchy within 
and tyranny outside. 

Today the United States is the oldest living 
republic with a written constitution. Twenty- 
three other republics have gone down the 
drain of history. 

The cynics say, “Democracy carries within 
it the seeds of its own destruction... Amer- 
ica is already on the downhill run that leads 
to the graveyard of dead nations.” 

Will this last, best hope of mankind sur- 
vive? Or will the gathering storms destroy us 
as they have destroyed so many nations 
before? 

The answer, my friends, depends in large 
part on you and me. I believe we can get 
anything we want if we want it loud enough. 
And I think you and I should be wanting 
very loud these days. 

Democracy was never designed as a spec- 
tator sport. It is based on the rule that each 
citizen should form his own views—and ex- 
press them to the Court of Public Opinion 
where America makes its decisions, 

You and I can no longer ride this Freedom 
Train without paying a fare. We can’t sit 
back in our sauna baths and hope that 
“somehow things will turn out right.” The 
time has come for you and me to get down 
from the grandstands of life and onto the 
playing fields where the battle for the minds 
and hearts of men is being fought. 

Thomas Jefferson said “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” That must be more than 
just a slogan now. 

Daniel Webster added, “God grants liberty 
only to those who love it and are always 
ready to guard and defend it. Nothing will 
ruin this nation if the people themselves 
undertake its safety. Nothing can save it if 
they leave that safety in any hands but their 

Yet J. Edgar Hoover recently had to report 
“We have become a nation of kibitzers at the 
game of life. Most Americans seek to avoid 
the risks of commitment to a cause.” 

And I saw this sign on a hippie hangout— 
“God isn’t dead. He just doesn’t want to 
get involved.” 

Now what does all this mean to you and 
me? How can we, as individual citizens, do 
anything that might possibly change the 
course of human events? How can we be a 
part of life instead of apart from it. 

The answer, if I see it right, is to find 
something of value we can do right here and 
now. It starts with this simple dedication: 
“I am only one. Yet one is 100% more than 
none, I cannot do everything, but I can do 
something. And that which I can do I will 
do, so help me God.” 

In this age of affluence and apathy more 
than half the people who seek medical ad- 
vice have no diagnosable illness, Doctors say 
most of these are constantly bored and tired 
because their lives are empty. 

I believe we need to put a sense of purpose 
into our lives—to plan a series of construc- 
tive actions that can live long after we are 
gone. 

That purpose might well be The United 
States of America, which is sorely threatened 
now. 

Men and women have always been judged 
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by the things they stand for, not the things 
for which they fall. The history of America, 
from Bunker Hill to Viet Nam, was written 
by people who backed their beliefs with 
action .. . Men who said, like Nathan Hale 
“I regret I have but one life to give my 
country.” 

Our challenge today is really quite clear: 

In America most educated, accomplished 
people now live in the suburbs or smaller 
cities. These have voted moderately con- 
servative for long. 

In the inner cities, where education is the 
lowest and crime and poverty are highest, 
the vote today is almost solidly for the wel- 
fare state. 

You and I don’t have to sell the suburbs 
(except to get out and vote.) They are 
solidly sold already. 

We cannot expect to sell the inner cities. 
That's where the federal handout train ends 
up. 

But we can sell millions in between —the 
sweating, hard-pressed taxpayers who are 
rising by their own bootstraps, be they white 
or black or yellow. These—the solid middle 
backbone of America—can be convinced that 
our present spree of inflation and violence 
hurts everyone in our land, They stand ready 
to help keep America from degenerating into 
mobocracy. 

How do we sell ideas? The same as we 
sell all else: We organize our basic points 
in terms of our prospect's best interests 
then tell them from coast to coast, day in 
and day out—and not just before election 
time. 

I have faith that most Americans have the 
intellect and integrity to make wise decisions 
once they know the honest facts. 

In these uncertain days of constant confu- 
sion millions are asking “Just what is hap- 
pening to our nation?” 

I think it’s time for you and me to tell 
them. 

We have the greatest client, the greatest 
product, and the greatest prospects America 
itself. 

We have long been called “the home of 
mass motivation“ —the place where men 
really learned to merchandise such things as 
Wheaties and Cracker Jack. 

Now we can use this power to sell ourselves 
on the blessings of responsibility and enter- 
prise. 

We must persuade millions of Americans it 
is not in the interest of anyone to liquidate 
our heritage by bankruptcy or anarchy. 

Sir Edmund Burke said, “All that is neces- 
sary for the triumph of evil is for good men 
to do nothing.” 

How tragic it will be if we stand silent in 
the face of such opportunity! 

Now ... without any false modesty, I'd 
like to tell you what One Little Man has done 
to speak to the Court of Public Opinion, 

I do not ask you to “buy” my views. But I 
do urge you to develop your own, and lay 
them on the tables where democracy decides. 

I am here to preach the joys of Activism— 
the thought that it is indeed “Better to light 
one little candle than to curse the dark.” 

I ask you to join me in the democratic dia- 
logue, so all the noise won't come from a 
single side. > 

It is not enough “not to do anything bad.” 
Now we must do something good. 

The big question is not “Is there life after 
Death” but “Is there life after Birth?” 

In the haunting words of Walter Mitty, 
“We only live once. . . or do we?” 

I do not quarrel with my liberal or radical 
friends. They meet constantly; parade, picket, 
write and speak. They know their theme 
song and they sing it loud. They do their 
homework well. They organize ad hoc com- 
mittees, “Free Universities” and demonstra- 
tions; infiltrate older groups and buzz around 
like files wherever they can make a sale. They 
run most campus papers for the simple rea- 
son they are there and those with more con- 
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servative views are not. Their influence far 
exceeds their number because they act to 
support their views. 

Few of my conservative friends are willing 
to get their feet wet and their noses bloodied 
in democratic debate. They lie like clams at 
the bottom of the sea content to inhale a 
profit from all that passes and give back 
sterile water. They prove the old adage, “Fat 
cats don't scratch.” When they do talk, they 
only talk to themselves. 

Three years ago I decided to do something 
about this situation at Ohio State. I wanted 
to offset the tide of negative criticism by 
saying “On any honest scale America is The 
Greatest Society ever known to man. It’s true 
we still have pockets of poverty and preju- 
dice—but the big news is we have less poverty 
and prejudice than any other nation. We 
must keep on improving, but we must also 
never forget that we have already come fur- 
ther than anyone else. In a world of doubt 
2 8 we must stop selling America 
short.“ 

To do this, I seized the only tool at my 
oi ; and—an ability to write in journalistic 
style. 

The first project was to create and circu- 
late 10,000 copies of a tract called “The 
Greatest Society.” This was reprinted in 
scores of American newspapers and maga- 
zines. Arthur Godfrey broadcast the whole 
thing over 256 CBS radio stations and more 
than 4,000 requests for copies flowed in. 

The second project was “ABO’S of USA" 
which 400 students helped me write. I asked 
them to list the qualities that made America 
great—in alphabetical order.. “A” for am- 
bition ... “B” for beauty. . or whatever 
words they chose, Godfrey read this over 
CBS and more newspapers and magazines 
picked it up. 

The third was “The Greatest Story Never 
Told . . . Good News About America,” It 
reflected the fact that most mass media give 
a slanted view of life in our land. You know 
as well as I that tonight's 11 o’clock TV news 
will be enough to make a saint spew... 
that tomorrow morning's front page will fea- 
ture all the evil man has done, 

Thirty years ago at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
I wrote a master’s thesis that said “Our mass 
media slobber like Pavlov’s trained dogs 
when agitators demonstrate.” I have seen 
nothing since then to change this opinion. 
Too often our “news” is negative. 

So, we publish “Good News“ another 
effort to balance the American score—and 
again it got a ride on the Godfrey Show and 
other mass media from coast to coast. 

After 50,000 copies of these tracts were out, 
I looked around for other ways to keep Amer- 
ica’s sights in focus. 

An opportunity came when the “Commit- 
tee on Alternatives” began a long series of 
pontificial diatribes in The Ohio State Lan- 
tern . . sharply criticizing our university, 
city, state, nation and world. 

I took these alternatives ads downtown to 
Don Weaver, then editor of what is generally 
considered our more liberal paper. “Some- 
body’s got to lower the boom on these birds” 
I suggested. 

Weaver finally responded with a biting 
satire called “Brighten the Corner Where You 
Are.” He said professors are stupid to allow 
their names to be signed to ads they haven’t 
even seen, and he raked them mercilessly 
on several other counts. 

Weaver’s column gave me fresh ammuni- 
tion. When the Lantern editor wouldn't re- 
print it I organized a little committee called 
“Alternatives to Alternatives.” We bought 
space in the Lantern and ran Weaver's col- 
umn as an ad. Since then we have repeated 
it every time the Alternatives group sounds 
off—and their ads get fewer and fewer as the 
list of their members shrinks. 

During the time these enterprises were 
going on I have published more than 50 let- 
ters to the editors of Columbus newspapers 
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and such national magazines as Time. (The 
letters department is our personal editorial 
column, It can help us make our lives really 
count by multiplying our thoughts a million 
times. It is a Godsend to those who believe 
Democracy is Not a Spectator Sport—and it 
is waiting for you and me to use it.) 

Now I can't say whether any of these tracts, 
ads or letters have changed a single mind. 
But this I know for sure: By investing less 
than $1800 I have shared my concerns more 
than 100-million times in the last three years, 
This is a small price to pay for membership 
in this Greatest Society. 

Before closing, I ask you to help me expose 
some specific modern myths—if you agree 
they are hurting this nation. 

I ask you to help me tell America we are 
not wholly free. No man or woman with one 
ounce of honor and gratitude can possibly feel 
completely free.“ We are all deeply indebted 
to those who have gone before . . died for 
us on crosses throughout all history ... 
wrested the Carta. . invented such 
things as the electric light. So let us all ful- 
fill our personal obligation—to conserve and 
expand this heritage and pass it along in bet- 
ter shape than we found it. 

Please help me tell millions of people in 
this city, state and nation we are not equal. 
I have never met two equal people and 
neither have you. We all know that men are 
different from women—that no two men or 
women are exactly alike—and that no law 
can do what God has not. Our Founding 
Fathers meant that each person should stand 
equal before the bar of justice; have equal 
voting rights and equal opportunity to prove 
what he is equal to. 

We must also oppose the lie—being 
preached on many campuses today—that we 
are free to choose which laws we will obey 
and which we will not. The so-called “Civil 
Disobedience” and “Right of Conscience” are 
but fancy words for anarchy. No anarchy ever 
worked well anywhere. 

I ask you to help me refute the idea we 
are governed by law. Facts are, as every 
schoolboy knows, we are governed by men. 
And, if we have a long run of liberal Presi- 
dents, we get a liberal Supreme Court that 
gives liberal twists to our Constitution. 

The other day I read that “America is the 
only nation in all history that passed from 
infancy to senility without ever reaching 
maturity.” 

Here are some symptoms of our senility: 

Expediency has replaced statesmanship in 
many high places. 

Pandering has replaced patriotism. 

Riots have replaced responsibility. 

Spending has replaced stewardship. 

Inflation has replaced fiscal integrity. 

Anarchy has replaced law and order. 

Welfarism has replaced enterprise. 

You and I—the educated people of this 
land—have consistently voted against these 
trends. Now we must persuade millions of 
others to oppose them if this Greatest Society 
is to endure. 

No American can do less. 

As long as we have life, we must have 
hope—and we must work to support “These 
things we hold most dear.” 

There are scores of tales that need to 
be told and scores of ways to tell them, 
while we still have time. 

It is not important that we all do the same 
thing, but that we all do some thing. 

We must not become the smug, silent vic- 
tims of our own success. 

Not everyone can write or speak or sing. 
Yet each can find his own individual way 
of helping to save this land we love. 

Liberty has no value until we make it 
work. 

. . . I believe, in all sincerity, that I am 
doing my part. 

I ask, “Are you doing yours?” 

And I hope that you and I will never 
have to crawl upon our knees . . and tell 
our children’s children ... what it was like 
to be free. 
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DISSENTING ON BEHALF OF SOVIET 
DISSENTERS 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
hoped that those here in the United 
States who are forever stressing the right 
of dissent over all other considerations 
will profit from the fate of some dissent- 
ers in the Soviet Union as reported in 
the press in recent years. On January 7, 
1968, the New York Daily News ran a 
story entitled, “A Prisoner’s Secret Book 
Indicts Soviet Persecution,” which 
should help to emphasize the totalitarian 
nature of the Soviet system. Written by 
29-year-old Vyacheslav Chornovil who 
was sentenced to a 3-year term at a se- 
cret trial, the manuscript details the 
cases of 20 individuals whose trials 
Chornovil attended as a secretary of the 
Young Communist League. When he 
protested that the secret trials were il- 
legal, Chornovil also became the victim 
of Soviet “justice.” Fortunately, Chorn- 
ovil managed to smuggle his account of 
the trials out of the Soviet Union and 
his manuscript will be translated into 
English for publication in the free world. 

According to the manuscript the ar- 
rests of Soviet dissenters was more wide- 
spread than generally realized: 

In the summer of 1965, there was a wave 
of arrests throughout the Ukraine of intel- 
lectuals, writers, teachers and scientists. Six 
months later most of them were brought to 
trial—which under the Soviet constitution 
was illegal—and sentenced to terms of up to 
six years. 


Perhaps those dissenters here in the 
United States who have been curiously 
silent about Soviet abuses will choose 
to dissent, along with the rest of us, on 
behalf of the Soviet dissenters. 

I include the above-mentioned article 
in the Recorp at this point: 


A PrRISONER’s SECRET Book Inpicts SOVIET 
PERSECUTION 


Toronto, January 6.—A secret book manu- 
script and a thesis, smuggled here from the 
Ukraine, have given irrefutable evidence of 
persecution of minorities and intellectuals in 
the Soviet Union, a Soviet expert says. 

Sovietologist Zbigniew Brzezinski, director 
of Columbia University’s Research Institute 
on Communist Affairs, described the papers 
as “remarkable documents of monumental 
importance.” 

They were written by 29-year-old Vyache- 
slav Chornovil, who was sentenced to three 
years in a labor camp at a secret trial in 
Lvov last Nov. 15. Details appeared today in 
a world copyrighted story in the Toronto 
Telegram. 

Chornovil said he was imprisoned because 
he protested too much on behalf of others, 
sent petitions and appeals to Soviet authori- 
ties and refused to be a witness at an illegal 
trial of intellectuals. 


TIMELY AND FRESH 
The “timeliness and freshness” of 
Chornovil’s writing make them of equal if 
not greater importance than the smuggled 
transcript of last year’s trial of writers Andrei 
Sinyavsky and Yuri Daniel, according to ex- 
perts here. 
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Chornovil outlined charges of illegalities 
perpetrated by the court the KGB (secret 
police) and the Soviet system, says the news- 
paper. 

His book will be translated into English 
here. It is called “Portraits of 20 ‘Criminals,’ ” 
and is about trials and KGB operations. 

“In the summer of 1965, there was a wave 
of arrests throughout the Ukraine of intel- 
lectuals, writers, teachers and scientists,” the 
book says. “Six months later most of them 
were brought to trial—which under the So- 
viet constitution was illegal—and sentenced 
to terms of up to six years.” 

Chornovil was permitted to attend the 
trials for live television “to report” as a secre- 
tary of the Young Communist League, 


THE CHARGES 


But when called to give evidence, he re- 
fused, maintaining the secret trials were il- 
legal, and he was himself charged and subse- 
quently imprisoned. 

The writings were smuggled through 
several countries by underground workers 
and eventually got to Paris, from where they 
were sent here for publication. 

The offenses for which the intellectuals 
were arrested, Chornovil said, were reading 
prerevolutionary literature and quoting, in 
writing, persons such as Pope Paul and for- 
mer President Dwight Eisenhower. 

He tells of illegal searches, rooms being 
bugged and psychological brainwashing by 
the KGB of a “suspects” who, after six 
months in KGB hands, admitted publicly 
any crime requested of them. 

The KGB officers, he said, inflicted indig- 
nities on women intellectuals by blackmail, 
obscenities and by stripping them in their 
homes during questioning. 

“If a person's fate is decided by the KGB, 
why do we need the comedy of a trial at all— 
not to mention closed trials?” the newspaper 
quotes Chornovil as saying. 


A BILL FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
REORGANIZATION 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to call attention to what is in my opinion 
the most important piece of unfinished 
business before the 90th Congress. This 
is the congressional reorganization bill, 
S. 355, which was passed by the Senate 
on March 7 last year by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of 75 to 9. 

The House Rules Committee held only 
1 partial day of hearings on the bill. De- 
spite insistent and persistent urging by 
the minority party, the majority party 
allowed the bill to be bottled up in the 
Rules Committee throughout the first 
session of the 90th Congress, which I 
would say is going to go down in history 
as being distinguished neither for the 
quality nor quantity of its work. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 355 embodies most of 
the recommendations made by the bi- 
partisan Joint Committee on the Orga- 
nization of the Congress. I would like to 
remind my colleagues that this joint 
committee was established 3 years ago 
by a unanimous vote of both Houses. 
The work of the committee was exten- 
sive, and the recommendations that 
finally emerged carry the endorsement of 
all 12 members of the committee, Dem- 
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ocrats and Republicans alike, from both 
Houses. 

As the second session of the 90th Con- 
gress gets underway, I want to emphasize 
that passage of the pending bill will not 
remove this issue from the roster of 
items to be discussed in a national elec- 
tion year. Congress has been struggling 
along with such incredibly outmoded 
machinery and procedures that it is 
going to take a good deal more than the 
improvements contained in S. 355 to 
really modernize our legislative branch. 
So we will continue to crusade, as we said 
in the title of our book, for “A Modern 
Congress.” 

But the reorganization bill passed by 
the Senate is surely a significant step 
forward. In this connection, I want to 
stress that the Republican position has 
been consistent in urging action on the 
Senate-passed bill and not on some so- 
called compromise version. I would like 
to recall, for the Recorp, the remarks of 
my colleague, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis], on this point on June 
22, 1967: 

Neither I, nor my Republican colleagues 
on the joint committee, the gentleman from 
Missouri, the Honorable Durwarp HALL, and 
the gentleman from New Hampshire, JAMES 
CLEVELAND, have had any part in the efforts 
on the majority side to arrive at some com- 
promise. 

It has been our position that the Senate- 
passed bill represents the consensus arrived 
at unanimously by the 12 members of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress, and recommendations contained 
in the final report of the joint committee, 
Senate Report No. 1414, filed July 28, 1966, 
and that is the proposal which we still sup- 
port. We recognize, of course, that the House 
will work its will on this measure and indi- 
vidually there are provisions in the bill and 
phraseology which need perfection and im- 
provement, but this task, in my judgment, is 
one which should be performed by all the 
Members of the House in full and free de- 
bate and consideration. 

This legislation has to do with the Con- 
gress itself, its procedures and its structure, 
and reorganization is uniquely appropriate 
for action by the House as a whole, since 
all 485 Members are knowledgeable and com- 
petent in the fleld of congressional proce- 
dure. It is no great consequence to me pre- 
cisely what kind of a bill is reported from 
the Rules Committee, although my personal 
view is that the Rules Committee ought not 
to start from scratch and rewrite the bill, 
which the 12 members of the Joint Commit- 
tee produced after 2 years of arduous study 
and consideration. It was my view that the 
Rules Committee should consider only the 
changes in the bill made on the floor of the 
Senate, and the 39 amendments which were 
adopted. 


Mr. Speaker, on October 11, 1967, the 
House Republican conference, by a 
unanimous vote, adopted a resolution 
calling upon the leadership to bring the 
reorganization bill to the floor, under an 
open rule of debate, for action before the 
close of the first session of the 90th Con- 
gress. Also for the record, I would like to 
include as a part of my remarks the full 
text of that resolution: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE REPUB- 
LICAN CONFERENCE ON OCTOBER 11, 1967 
Whereas, the Joint Committee on the Or- 

ganization of the Congress, having been es- 

tablished by a unanimous vote of both 

Houses of the Congress and being composed 

equally of Members from both Houses and 

from both political parties, is evidence of a 
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bipartisan concern with the efficiency and 
effectiveness of today’s Congress: 

Whereas, the hearings and deliberations of 
said Joint Committee, consuming more than 
two thousand pages and two years, were ex- 
tensive and careful; 

Whereas, the recommendations contained 
in the Final Report of said Joint Committee 
were filed with the Congress more than a year 
ago by a unanimous vote of the Committee; 

Whereas the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1967, providing for the recommendations 
made by the Joint Committee, passed the 
Senate on March 7, 1967, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of 75 to 9; 

Whereas the House Republican Policy Com- 
mittee urged immediate consideration of this 
bill on October 10, 1966, and again reiterated 
this call for action on May 10, 1967; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
House Republican Conference calls upon the 
Democratic leadership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to bring the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1967, as passed by the Sen- 
ate, to the Floor of the House under an open 
rule of debate. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope it will not be nec- 
essary for the House Republican confer- 
ence, or the House Republican policy 
committee, or our Republican task force 
on congressional reform, to issue more 
statements such as those we submitted 
to the 89th Congress and in the first ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress. I hope the mes- 
sage of reform has gotten through to the 
other party to bring the reorganization 
bill to the floor without further stalling. 

We would like to get these modest re- 
forms of S. 355 enacted into law so that 
we might get on with other pressing busi- 
ness, including the consideration of pro- 
posals for additional improvements in 
the Congress. 

In closing, I would like to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a brief chronology 
of highlights in the battle for the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1966—ex- 
cuse me, I mean 1967, that is, 1968: 


HIGHLIGHTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1968 


March 11, 1965—Creation of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Congress, 
by Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 2, 
passed by a unanimous vote of both houses. 
Nonpartisan committee composed of six Sen- 
ators (8 Republicans and 3 Democrats) and 
six Representatives (3 Republicans and 3 
Democrats), “to make a full and complete 
study of the organization and operation of 
the Congress of the United States and rec- 
ommend improvements in such organization 
and operation with a view toward strength- 
ening the Congress, simplifying its opera- 
tions, improving its relationships with other 
branches of the United States Government, 
and enabling it better to meet its responsi- 
bilities under the Constitution.” (S. Con. 
Res. 2, 89th Congress.) 

March 30, 1965—Creation of the House Re- 
publican Task Force on Congressional Re- 
form and Minority Staffing, by Rep. Charles 
E. Goodell, Chairman of the Planning and 
Research Committee, House Republican Con- 
ference. “The Republican Task Force on Con- 
gressional Reform and Minority Staffing was 
created in part to assure that every signifi- 
cant aspect of the operation of the House 
of Representatives would be studied and to 
serve as a reservoir of recommendations 
should the Joint Committee fail to report 
out a comprehensive set of proposals for 
modernizing the machinery and strengthen- 
ing the role of Congress in the twentieth cen- 
tury.” (From Introduction, by Hon. Gerald 
R. Ford, to “We Propose: A Modern Con- 
gress,” Hon. James C. Cleveland et al., Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1966.) 

May 10, 1965—Joint Committee commenced 
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hearings, which continued to Sept. 23, 1965. 
More than 200 witnesses testified or submit- 
ted statements, including more than 100 
Members of Congress. Staff of Joint Commit- 
tee conducted interviews with Members, 
other committee staff and employees of Sen- 
ate and House, evaluated published and un- 
published works of political scientists and 
Congressional organization studies by non- 
Congressional agencies, and carried out own 
investigations and research. First Interim 
Report issued July 8, 1965. Second Interim 
Report issued January 19, 1966. Committee 
eventually amassed printed record in excess 
of 2,300 pages. 

July, 1966—House Republican Task Force 
went to press with “We Propose: A Modern 
Congress,” published in September, 1966, by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Book is a collec- 
tion of 21 essays dealing with various facets 
of Congressional reform, with suggestions for 
improvement, writen by Members of the Task 
Force, Hon. James C. Cleveland, Chairman, 
with Foreword by Rep. Thomas B. Curtis, 
ranking minority Congressman on Joint 
Committee, Introduction by House Minority 
Leader Gerald R. Ford. 

July 26, 1966—Joint Committee issued its 
Final Report, containing more than 100 
recommendations for improvements in the 
operation of the Congress, and including 
Supplemental and Additional Views. Recom- 
mendations endorsed unanimously by the 
12-member bipartisan committee. 

September 21, 1966—Introduction of 8. 
3848 by Senator Monroney. Bill embodied 
most of the recommendations set forth in 
Joint Committee’s Final Report. Companion 
bill, H.R. 17873, introduced by Rep. Curtis in 
the House, 

October 10, 1966—House Republican Policy 
Committee issued statement urging “immedi- 
ate consideration of H.R. 17878. . . . Reforms 
should be enacted now so that the next Con- 
gress may utilize the new institutions and 
procedures.” 

January 16, 1967—Senator Monroney re- 
ported S. 355 to the Senate floor from Senate 
Special Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress (composed of the six Senate 
members of Joint Committee). January 17, 
1967—-Companion bills introduced in the 
House by Rep. Madden (H.R. 2594) and Rep. 
Curtis (H.R. 2595). 

January 25, 1967—Senate began debate on 
S. 355, which culminated in passage of the 
bill on March 7 by a vote of 75 to 9. Bill was 
debated on 18 different days; 39 amendments 
were adopted and 40 defeated, of a total of 
114 proposed. 

January 31, 1967—OCurtis/Madden col- 
loquy on the floor of the House concerning 
precedents established in passage of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946. See Con- 
gressional Record of this date, pages 2081- 


March 7, 1967—S. 355 passed the Senate, 
75-9, roll call vote, 

March 9, 1967—Senate-passed bill referred 
to House Rules Committee. 

April 10, 1967—House Rules Committee 
held one partial day’s hearing on reorganiza- 
tion bill. 

May 10, 1967—House Republican Policy 
Committee issued statement, similar to one 
in 89th Congress, urging action on Senate- 
passed bill. 

June 22, 1967—Remarks of Rep. Curtis on 
the floor of the House disclaiming any Re- 
publican efforts in the attempt to re-draft 
the Senate-passed bill. See Congressional 
Record page 16934. 

August 22, 1967—Rep. Cleveland reactivates 
House Republican Task Force on Congres- 
sional Reform “to put pressure on House 
Democrats to report out the Congressional 
reorganization bill which has been bottled 
up in the House Rules Committee since 
March 9.” 

October 11, 1967—House Republican Con- 
ference, by a unanimous vote, adopts resolu- 
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tion calling upon Democratic leadership of 
the House to schedule S. 356, “as passed by 
the Senate,” under an open rule of debate. 

November 8, 1967—Reps. Curtis, Cleveland, 
and Hall introduced resolution to continue 
the life of the Joint Organization Committee. 
See Congressional Record page 31867, H. 
Con. Res. 578. 

November 30, 1967—Senate adopts S. Res. 
188 extending life of the Special Senate 
Committee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress through January, 1968. 


TAXES, INFLATION, CONTROLS 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
excellent editorial in this morning’s 
Washington Post which I wish to call to 
the attention of the Members. The edi- 
torial, entitled “Taxes, Inflation, Con- 
trols,” does a superb job of exposing some 
of the unexamined assumptions couched 
in the rhetoric and slogans of the ad- 
vocates of the administration’s proposal 
for a tax increase and other economic 
measures. The Post’s analysis does a 
commendable service in clarifying pub- 
licly some of the basic issues which we in 
the Congress must soon resolve. 

The editorial follows: 


Taxes, INFLATION, CONTROLS 


One of the distressing aspects of the cur- 
rent debate over taxes and inflation is the 
habit of treating untested propositions as if 
they were matters of hard fact. Senator Mike 
Mansfield recently told interviewers that: “I 
certainly would rather have a tax increase 
than pay more than a tax increase in in- 
flated prices.” And he later remarked that the 
Administration would have to reconsider its 
opposition to direct wage and price controls 
if the tax increase fails and “if conditions get 
bad enough.” What is implied here is that a 
tax increase will halt inflation with certainty, 
and that, barring a tax increase, inflation can 
be effectively checked by direct controls. Both 
statements merit critical scrutiny. 

If one had to choose between paying $200 
more in income taxes in 1968 or spending 
$400 more for necessities because of price in- 
fiation, the rational citizen would not hesi- 
tate in voting with Senator Mansfield for 
the income tax surcharge, But unfortunately 
the country is not confronted with an 
“either-or” choice. There is no empirical evi- 
dence to sustain the assumption, implicit in 
Mr. Mansfield’s argument, that higher taxes 
will check inflation in the short run. 

Suppose that after taxes are raised, con- 
sumers, who are now saving an abnormally 
high proportion of their after-tax income, 
go on a spending spree. Suppose that at the 
same time that consumers are expanding the 
volume of outstanding installment credit, 
businesses increase their borrowing and cap- 
ital spending. In that event, the inflationary 
pressures could be intensified despite the tax 
increase. 

Another possibility is that the tax increase 
might be effective, but at the wrong time. A 
number of economists, some of them stalwart 
supporters of “fiscal flexibility” for purposes 
of short-run economic stabilization, are now 
fearful that the economy will grow soft in 
the second half of this year. 

Even more disquieting is Senator Mans- 
field’s willingness to embrace wage and price 
controls. Leaving aside the issue of whether 
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inflation has reached dangerous proportions 
in this country—actually it has not—one 
must ask whether mandatory wage and price 
controls would be effective at a time when a 
little more than 8 per cent of the Nation’s 
output is absorbed by a war. The evidence, 
drawn from recent experience in the Nether- 
lands and Great Britain, is that mandatory 
controls might temporarily slow the upward 
drift of wages and prices, but at the cost of 
gross inequities to particular groups of in- 
come recipients. Moreover, repressing infla- 
tionary pressures diminishes economic efl- 
ciency, and in the end results in greater price 
rises than would have occurred under “open” 
inflation. 

It is indeed strange that those who pro- 
pose higher taxes, direct wage and price con- 
trols or the establishment of a wages and 
prices board seldom allude to money, the one 
causative element in price inflation that is 
amenable to public control. Without an ex- 
cessive monetary expansion, prices cannot be 
pushed up and outsized wage increases can- 
not be validated. The upward drift of prices 
is a response to 12 months of excessive mone- 
tary expansion, one in which the money 
stock grew at a rate of more than 7 per cent. 
Once built into the system, inflationary pres- 
sures are difficult to check. But the point at 
which to begin is with a more moderate and 
steady monetary policy, not with a tax in- 
crease, the outcome of which is dubious, or 
with a recourse to wage and price controls 
that would diminish both freedom and eco- 
nomic efficiency. 


NATIONAL CREDIT WEEK 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today a resolution which would 
designate the week starting with the first 
Sunday immediately following the Easter 
Sunday of each year as “National Credit 
Week.” It is entirely appropriate that we 
do this in order to give due recognition to 
the valuable role that consumer credit 
has played in the growth and develop- 
ment of the United States. 

Last fall I had the privilege of address- 
ing the Missouri Consumer Credit Con- 
vention in St. Louis. I am inserting a copy 
of my remarks on that occasion focusing 
on the valuable role we can expect con- 
sumer credit to play in the future: 

H.J. RES. — 

Joint resolution to provide for the designa- 
tion of the week starting with the first 
Sunday immediately following Easter Sun- 
day of each year as “National Credit Week” 
Whereas the original colonies of this conti- 

nent were created and first flourished on 

credit arrangements; and 

Whereas the National Association of Credit 
Management was founded in 1896 to estab- 
lish more firmly the basis on which commer- 
cial credit was founded; and 

Whereas the International Consumer 
Credit Association was founded in 1912 to 
encourage the broadest use of consumer 
credit consistent with sound credit princi- 
ples and the welfare of the community, and 

Whereas the stability and growth of the 
present national economy are interdepend- 
ent with the sound credit policies and prac- 
tices of the credit managers of American 
business; and 
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Whereas a steadily share of busi- 
ness both wholesale and retail is conducted 
on a credit basis; and 

Whereas the future status of the United 
States in the world community of nations 
involves stable credit relationships among 
the governments businesses and individuals 
of those nations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
is authorized and requested to issue annual- 
ly a proclamation designating the week start- 
ing with the first Sunday immediately fol- 
lowing Easter Sunday of each year as Na- 
tional Credit Week,” and inviting the people 
and business community of the United 
States to cooperate during such week with 
programs to enhance the appreciation of the 
value of credit to consumers and to business 
as a bulwark to our national economy. 
ADDRESS BY Hon. THOMAS B. Curtis, REPUB- 

LICAN, SECOND DISTRICT OF MISSOURI, AT THE 

MISSOURI CONSUMER CREDIT CONVENTION, 

Sr. Louis, Mo., SEPTEMBER 16, 1967 

In preparing a paper for this important 
meeting of the Missouri Consumer Credit 
Association, I asked my staff to dig out of 
the files for me an address I made at the 
Forty-Sixth Annual International Consumer 
Credit Conference in Chicago in June of 1960. 
I find it is so timely that I am going to re- 
peat this address, interpolating some dra- 
matic up-to-date figures. 

Before I proceed, I want to read to you a 
copy of a letter that someone supplied me, 
which he had written to all his creditors, 
which you may appreciate. 


“To All Bill Collectors: 

“In reply to your request to send a check, 
I wish to inform you the present condition 
of my bank account makes it almost impos- 
sible . . . due to federal laws, state laws, 
county laws, city laws, corporation laws, 
liquor laws, mother-in-laws, brother-in-laws, 
sister-in-laws and outlaws, 

I I am expected to pay a business tax, 
amusement tax, school tax, carpet tax, gas 
tax, income tax, furniture tax and excise tax. 
Even my brains are taxed ... and get a busi- 
ness license, car license, hunting and fishing 
license, truck license, marriage and dog 
licenses, 

“I also am required to contribute to every 
society and organization; to women’s relief 
and gold diggers’ relief; to every hospital and 
charitable organization in the city, including 
the Red Cross, the black cross, the purple 
cross and the double cross. 

“I am required to carry life insurance, prop- 
erty insurance, liability insurance, burglar 
insurance, unemployment insurance, com- 
pensation insurance, accident insurance, 

business insurance, earthquake insurance, 
old age and fire insurance. 

“The only reason I am clinging to life at 
all is to see what the Hell is coming next 
(probably a raise in the rent) .” 

Soviet Russia is now following Western 
Europe in developing consumer credit. West- 
en Europe, has been slow in developing con- 
sumer credit; indeed, it has only been since 
the Korean War that consumer credit has as- 
sumed any importance there, and yet today 
there are indications that its growth rate 
is matching that which has occurred in the 
United States. 

Consumer credit in the United States has 
been growing at a very rapid rate, At the 
end of 1950 total consumer credit outstand- 
ing was $21.741 Billion. At the end of 1959 
the total was $52.046. The figure by the end 
of 1960 will be close to $70 Billion. (June 
1967—$94.813 Billion.) 

Even in the United States consumer credit 
may be regarded as a recent and modern 
phenomena. In 1929 the total consumer 
credit outstanding was $6.4 Billion and in 
1945 it was $5.7 Billion. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that World War II stunted the growth 
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of this economic phenomena because in 1941 
the figure was $9.2 and this should be related 
to the nadir of 1933 of $3.5 Billion. 

The most rapid growth has been in personal 
loans. $2.8 Billion in 1950 to $9.97 in 1959 
($20.657 in 1967), although automobile paper 
is a close second, $6.07 Billion in 1950 to 
$16.59 in 1959 ($31.208 in 1967). Repair and 
modernization loans jumped from $1.016 in 
1950 to $2.704 in 1959. Other consumer goods 
paper rose from $4.799 in 1950 to $10.243 in 
1959. Non-installment credit, though show- 
ing continuing growth, is less spectacular. 
The 1950 figure was $6.768 Billion in com- 
parison to $12.564 Billion in 1959. ($19.762 in 
1967.) 

Underlying this growth is its strange im- 
perviousness to the post war recessions. Also 
notable is the commendable increase in the 
installment credit repaid figures which rise 
from $18.455 in 1950 to $43.239 in 1959. 
(872.805 in 1967—projected 1967, $76.8.) Of 
course, without this factor, installment credit 
would not be a business, 

I believe it is about time that consumer 
credit receive the social and economic analy- 
sis that its importance deserves. Much dam- 
age can result, indeed has resulted from a 
misinterpretation of what consumer credit 
is in essence, 

For example, I believe that consumer credit 
is really not a proper tool for monetary con- 
trol except in very short periods of time, and 
even then only in very specific ways. And 
yet it is one of the first items listed by 
economists and monetary authorities when 
they speak of monetary restraint. When 
standby controls are mentioned reference is 
immediately made to consumer credit as 
one of the major controls to be implemented. 

I believe, aside from the evidence before 
our own eyes in the U.S.A. and Western 
Europe, if a Communist state like Russia is 
beginning to use consumer credit it must 
have some real basis in modern economics. 

The inherent power behind this economic 
phenomena has to be very great to break 
through the communist ideology which it 
basically contradicts. 

Indeed, this economic force is great. It 
stems from the fact that an individual’s 
needs and wants do not conform to the years 
in his life during which he is gainfully em- 
ployed. Consumer credit is the counterpart 
of pensions and annuities and insurance. 
Both seek to spread the earnings of the in- 
dividual more equally over his entire life, 
and not bunch it in the years when he is 
actually productive. 

Much has been done in our society by 
way of spreading income over from the work- 
ing period of a man’s life to the years of his 
retirement and many devices have been de- 
veloped to assist him in performing this 
desirable economic and human function. 

Little, however, has been said of anticipat- 
ing the income of an individual so that the 
earlier years before the earnings are sufficient 
may be adequately and economically 
financed. Yet if spreading income over a per- 
son’s entire life more equally is important, 
and I believe it is, attention should be paid 
to both periods when the income is not being 
earned. the period before it is earned as 
well as the period after it has been earned. 

The income of a man should be permitted, 
if at all economically possible, to be related 
to his expenditures. We have learned that 
business cycles no longer, if they ever did, 
relate to the number of days it takes the 
earth to go around the sun. Similarly, we 
should realize that the individual man has 
only 45 working years out of a lifetime of 
three score and ten, The expenditures re- 
quired of a man when he starts married 
life, for example, are on the average greater 
than his after his family has been 
raised, particularly after he has acquired 
equity interests in his home, consumer dura- 
bles, savings, etc. 

The income of a man should be spread, 
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if it cam be done economically, to cover the 
period when he is still learning his profes- 
sion, or trade. I might interpolate that either 
it is his anticipated income that is used or 
it is bound to come somewhere from within 
the society, be it the family, privately en- 
dowed institutions or the government, if we 
are to have education. Indeed, the correla- 
tion between amount of education and 
amount of income has now been clearly es- 
tablished and money invested in education 
can be paid off as a relatively small percent- 
age of the increased earnings resulting from 
the education. Society as well as the individ- 
ual benefits from this process. 

I do not believe our society based as it is 
upon the theory that men should be per- 
mitted to rise to the limits of their abilities 
is well served by an economic system where 
only those who have assisting parents or 
inheritance can gain the capital necessary 
to get the education they can absorb or to 
establish for themselves and their families 
the standard of living which their abilities 
would permit. Nor do I believe our society 
is well served by the alternative system of 
having a political bureaucracy set up a 
system of endowments and scholarships and 
select through whatever procedures they 
might develop who shall be more fully 
trained and educated and who shall not. 
Consumer credit is the way to get off this 
dilemma. 

There is no question of the added value to 
society from spreading income from the earn- 
ing years to cover the later years of retire- 
ment from earning. This process requires 
savings. Capital accumulation which is re- 
quired to finance economic growth is de- 
pendent upon savings. 

However, there is this added value to so- 
ciety from spreading income from the future 
back to the present in order to train and 
educate the future entrant into the labor 
market, which I suggest. Furthermore, there 
is, I have suggested, the value to society from 
spreading income anticipated in the future 
back to the present in order to permit young 
families to have and rear children in an 
atmosphere and home life of reasonable 
high standards. To be specific, if a young 
mother can have a dish washer, a clothes 
dryer (not to mention a home) during the 
period she is trying to raise young children 
she can do a much better job of rearing the 
children and society definitely benefits from 
this process. 

I believe the economists who look at the 
increasing amount of consumer credit in 
the United States with alarm should relax. 
The rapid growth should be related to the 
fact that consumer credit in the United 
States, if it is the economic and social phe- 
nomena I believe it is, has not yet matured, 
indeed it is in its infancy, and it will not 
mature until three full generations pass. 
Furthermore, as inherited wealth continues 
to decline in importance in our society, as 
I anticipate it will, I expect consumer credit 
to take up the gap. Consumer credit will 
reach maturity when the personal income of 
our society is fully spread both backwards 
and forwards relating the years to 
the full years of the individuals’ life. 

There are many faults in our political eco- 
nomic structure which still operate at cross 
purposes to the idea of spreading a person’s 
income throughout their entire life as op- 
posed to spreading it unevenly as we do over 
the working years of a person’s life. Our tax 
laws still do not recognize this desirable 
feature, although in respect to savings and 
spreading income into the later years of life 
through annuities and other devices some 
recognition has been given to it. However, 
under our system of graduated income taxes 
we have no device which permits a person 
to spread his personal income for tax pur- 
poses over a period of years. (They do now 
with my Tax Averaging Bill which became 
part of our tax laws in the 1964 Tax Re- 
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duction Act.) The result is that those with 
fluctuating incomes like our farmers or 
those who amass most of their income for 
their life in a few short years like athletes 
and entertainers are taxed at higher rates 
in the years of great earnings and in the 
years of little or no earnings they frequently 
lose even the value of their personal exemp- 
tions. Accordingly, a great premium and one 
without any social values that I can see, is 
placed under our graduated income tax laws 
upon a person with a more evenflow of 
income. 

We have seen the great efforts being made 
by our people to spread their income into 
their years of retirement through stock pur- 
chase plans, pension plans, insurance of all 
sorts, etc., which seek to avoid the impact of 
the high tax rate in their years of earning. 
This era has been one of insurance, one of 
pre-payment, which is good. Now we are 
seeing and overlapping of a new era, that of 
post-payment, and it is important to exam- 
ine it to see if it, too, is good. 

I again point out that pre- paying 
saving. .. for retirement has received the 
social and monetary economists’ sanction be- 
cause it carries with it the desirable economic 
feature of generating savings. It also carries 
with it the sanctions of mankinds’ tradi- 
tions developed over the centuries he has had 
to cope with economic laws based as they 
were upon scarcities. Therefore, the progress 
we are making in encouraging retirement pro- 
grams has been widely acclaimed. 

Unfortunately, post paying. . . consumer 
credit. .. has not received this social sanc- 
tion and indeed it is viewed as being some- 
thing almost socially undesirable. One rea- 
son, of course, has been the thought that this 
is the reyerse of saying. Another explanation 
is that we have not yet fully realized that 
base of all economic law of the centuries pre- 
ceding us has been altered. Through the 
availability of electric power and techno- 
logical advancements on a broad front, our 
society in America today is based upon plen- 
ty, not scarcity. But I can even speak to the 
subject in a traditional fashion and point up 
arguments which I think make credit re- 
spectable. 

Some consumer credit may be the reverse 
of saving, but a great deal of consumer credit 
is in itself saving. Buying a consumer durable 
on time certainly is a device for gaining an 
equity investment in the consumer durable, 
and to this extent it is savings. Buying a 
home on time certainly has a large element 
of saving connected with it. I have suggested 
that buying an education on time is in es- 
sence a capital investment that produces an 
ample return on the investment. Therefore, 
even that has a large aspect of saving about 
it. Post paying a trip to Florida or Europe 
seems to have little element of saving about 
it, and I can imagine other areas of use of 
consumer credit which on their face also 
seem to have little savings in them. Yet, I 
would not presume to judge hastily what is 
in reality a capital investment and what not. 
A trip to Europe to a budding young archi- 
tect or a linguistic student might indeed be 
a very sensible capital investment and, there- 
fore, have a real element of personal as well 
as social saving about it. 

The test of the pudding is in the eating. 
Here is the Consumer Balance Sheet reported 
in the September, 1967 “Finance Facts” of 
the National Consumer Finance Association: 


“CONSUMER BALANCE SHEET 


“Asset and debt position of American con- 
sumer at end March 1967 showed 18.5 to 1 
asset-to-debt ratio of all assets and debts 
excluding those involving homeownership 
where ratio was 2.5 to 1. Ratio of all assets 
to debts was 7.3 to 1. Owner’s equity stood 
pias of consumer assets on March 31, 
1967. 

“Current assets were $1,412 billion with 
$282 billion in currency and bank deposits, 
$125 billion in savings shares, $285 billion in 
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insurance and pension reserves, $129 billion 
in government securities and $591 billion in 
corporate and other securities. NCFA’s esti- 
mate of the value of investment company 
and other preferred and common shares 
owned by consumers at end March reflects 
a 10% rise in stock prices during first quarter 
1967. 

“Fixed assets included $533 billion in 
homeownership and $302 billion as value of 
durable goods for a total of $835 billion. 
(Value of consumer held durable goods is 
total consumer durable purchases April 1958 
through March 1967 depreciated 10% an- 
nually.) Total consumer assets as of March 
31, 1967 were at $2,247 billion. Curent lia- 
bilities stood at $92 billion and fixed lia- 
bilities of mortgage debt at $214 billion to 
bring total liabilities to $306 billion. 

“Net worth of American consumer—total 
assets minus liabilities—was $1,941 billion at 
end March 1967.” 

The most that can be said against con- 
sumer credit saving is that it does not pro- 
vide accumulated capital for investing in 
economic growth. But even here we must 
pause to take stock. We are well aware of 
the fact that economic growth is dependent 
on something more than capital accumula- 
tion; it is likewise based upon human skills 
and capital must be used to train the skills 
if they do not already exist. It is not easy 
to separate capital from that which capital 
must be spent for. When we speak of capital 
being necessary to finance growth we cer- 
tainly imply that the capital will be spent. 
Investing money in a company means that 
the company will use the capital for either 
building buildings, purchasing machines or 
in training human skills or at least in gath- 
ering together human skills that already ex- 
ist. 


Am I coming through on this subject of 
consumer credit? If I am, then it should 
now be apparent why I view with great 
alarm the idea that consumer credit con- 
trols is a desirable social tool for controlling 
consumer spending. If what we are seeking 
in utilizing credit controls is to curb infla- 
tion then I would urge that we deal directly 
with what we are talking about . prices of 
goods and services. Much as I dislike the 
idea of price controls because of the admin- 
istrative difficulties connected with them and 
the interference that it imposes in the free 
market place, I would much prefer this type 
of control to an attempt to interfere with the 
economic function being performed in our 
society by consumer credit . . . as I have 
been outlining it. Nor is it sufficient to state 
that consumer credit controls would be se- 
lective. Who indeed is capable of “selecting” 
what our individual citizens should have 
and not have? 

However, I would like to go one step fur- 
ther in discussing inflation itself because 
inflation has been as much misunderstood 
in my judgment, as has consumer credit. 
Real inflation is what I call a blood disease. 
It exists when we have tampered with the 
value of money as a measure of goods, serv- 
ices, labor and savings. I have said “tam- 
pered.” Perhaps a better statement would 
be this, when through our ignorance we have 
failed to preserve the dollar as an accurate 
measuring device of goods, services, labor and 
savings. 

Part of our tampering or failure to act 
wisely in our treatment of the dollar as a 
“weight and measure” has been our failure 
to understand economic costs. Our method 
of measuring inflation has been primarily 
through the consumer price index, the 
wholesale price index and other selective se- 
ries. All of these statistical series though 
very valuable have obvious defects about 
them. 

None of them measure increase in quality 
or the cost resulting from increased variety 
or choice. Furthermore, none of these in- 
dices measures other increased real costs 
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for example the economic cost resulting 
from the depletion of the Mesabi iron ore 
in Minnesota was bound to increase the cost 
of steel and this increase unless compensated 
for by increased productivity was bound to 
show up in the consumer price index. Yet, 
it would be economically unsound to refer 
to this increased rise as an element of “in- 
flation”. 

The cost of rapid technological advance- 
ment is another real economic cost which is 
not measured in our economic indices set up 
to measure inflation. We talk about the in- 
creased cost of drugs and seek to relate that 
to inflation or to some group of individuals 
trying to gouge the public. Both references 
are equally unsound. Rapid technological ad- 
vancement springs from increased capital 
spent in research and development. This cost 
must be recouped in the price charged for 
the product. Rapid technological advance- 
ment brings in its wake obsolete equipment 
and obsolete skills. The cost of this, too, must 
be borne somewhere, usually in the price of 
the product or service to be sold. Rapid tech- 
nological advancement requires training of 
new skills and the purchase of new equip- 
ment. These costs too must be borne. The 
only recoupment of these costs other than in 
sales. price of the articles or services is 
through increased quality, which is very in- 
adequately measured in our indices and in- 
creased productivity which might be re- 
flected in a lowering of the cost. 

Consumer controls or indeed price controls 
will not help to hold in line this economic 
process, except to damage it. If a wrong 
diagnosis has been made the only effect of 
treating this as the disease of inflation would 
be to curb future economic growth as well as 
undermine the present standards of living. 

There is such a thing as inflation... a 
monetary disease. It occurs when more money 
is printed than the economic growth up to 
that point justifies. Credit control is not 
money control. It can be affected by the 
amount of money available and it can be 
controlled by those who have the power to 
control the amount of money in ways short 
of credit controls. Unfortunately, in the past 
those who have the power to control money 
have confused credit with money and with 
the economic process which I have attempted 
to describe. In so doing they have damaged 
economic growth as well as price stability. 

Credit is controlled, in essence, by the 
judgment of those in the business of extend- 
ing it. If they—and that means essentially 
this audience—telate it to the ability of the 
individual to earn and they look upon this as 
a method of income spreading then we will 
keep the process from being abused. 

Furthermore, I believe the success or fail- 
ure of the credit man’s business is so wrapped 
up in making an accurate appraisal of po- 
tential earnings of their customers that there 
really is little danger of their over extending 
credit. However, as in any business there can 
be those who enter it to abuse it—to make 
the fast buck and then to flee. But I regard 
policing against this kind of operation to the 
same as policing against any kind of piracy. 
We must maintain constant vigilance, but as 
long as the pirates don’t control the police 
force we are on safe grounds. 

In this respect I want to discuss briefly 
a subject where I believe those in the credit 
control field need to tighten up. A Congres- 
sional Committee has already started looking 
into this matter. (In 1967, S. 5, The Truth in 
Lending bill which passed the Senate and 
H.R. 11601, the Truth in Lending Bill, which 
is pending in the House.) I don’t believe I 
am telling any of you anything. All I am 
really doing is emphasizing it. There must 
be an end to this business seeking to sell 
goods or services to the public as a front for 
what really is a business of extending con- 
sumer credit. However, these are rackets and 
like all rackets they cannot stand up against 
good competition. Indeed, the only way they 
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can survive economically is gouging the pub- 
lic at high prices. I saw a great deal of this 
operation back in the thirties when I was 
Chairman of the St. Louis Bar Small Loans 
Committee. And I am happy to state it was 
the good small loan companies who provided 
the force needed to curb the abuses and keep 
the matter in hand. 

Gentlemen, I am pleased to have had a 
chance to discuss your business with you, not 
as a forester who knows the timber from con- 
stantly inspecting the trees, but more as an 
aerial observer who views your forest in 
relations to hills, plains, valleys and deserts. 
It is my opinion that you are in a new, grow- 
ing, exciting and socially valuable economic 
operation. If you handle it well, as good con- 
servation dictates, and as I believe you essen- 
tially have been handling it, you will be mak- 
ing a very great contribution to the well 
being of our society and to each individual 
who goes to make it up today and those who 
will be its composition three generations 
from now. 


IT IS POSSIBLE TO CUT SPENDING 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. KUYKENDALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, as 
we begin this second session of the 90th 
Congress, the people of this country are 
watching our deliberations with great 
concern. They are aware of the many 
serious problems we face as a nation— 
the endless war in Vietnam, the crime 
and violence raging in the streets of our 
cities, and more and more spending 
threatening even higher taxes and 
heavier inflationary pressures on our 
dollars. The people are demanding a 
change. 

We will face no greater challenge in 
this session than that of taking con- 
crete steps to cut Government spending. 
And it can be done. 

In the few short years since the Eisen- 
hower administration left office Federal 
spending has doubled, From all the ad- 
vance reports we get of what the Presi- 
dent is going to tell us tomorrow he is 
going to demand billions more for bigger 
Federal projects. Let us listen to him with 
caution. If we are going to survive as a 
free nation we must maintain a solvent 
nation. The bankruptcy of America 
would mean disaster for the free world. 

Because the administration apparently 
has no intention of practicing fiscal re- 
straint or responsibility, Congress must 
regain some of the power it has relin- 
quished to the executive branch and put 
enough teeth into spending restrictions 
to put the brakes on the wild spending 
spree in which we have been engaged in 
the past 8 years. 

The concern of the people back home 
is well expressed in the following edito- 
rial from the Memphis Press-Scimitar of 
Saturday, January 13, 1968: 

Bur THE Bupcets Go ON UP 

Our favorite director of the U.S. Budget 
Bureau was the late Joseph M. Dodge, sum- 
moned to the post by Dwight D. Eisenhower 
when Mr. Eisenhower was president-elect in 
1952. 
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The next year’s budget already had been 
prepared when Mr. Eisenhower took office in 
January 1953. 

But by the time the budget formally was 
submitted to Congress, Dodge had chopped, 
nicked, pinched and maneuvered $7,000,000,- 
000 out of the total. President Eisenhower 
then let Dodge loose on the next budget and 
federal spending that year was down another 
$3,000,000,000. 

Dodge then went home to Detroit, and ever 
since government spending has been on a 
rampage. From his $64,300,000,000 total for 
fiscal 1955 the budget has soared to $125,700,- 
000,000 in the year ended last June 30—nearly 
double. The national debt, which actually 
had been reduced to $270,600,000,000 in the 
early Eisenhower years, now is $344,600,000,- 
000, and going up. 

President Johnson has just appointed a 
new budget director, Charles J. Zwick, who 
has been assistant budget director. He re- 
places Charles L. Schultze, who resigned 
after two and a half years on the job because, 
he said, it was one helluva demanding job” 
and “pretty wearing.” 

Wears us out, too, just thinking of how 
much is $125,700,000,000, or the even higher 
sum we confidently can expect to hear Mr. 
Johnson propose when he sends his new 
budget to Congress within a few weeks. 

Zwick, too, despite being a vigorous man 
of 41, will find his new post “pretty wearing,” 
if he doesn’t already know it. But his chances 
of doing a Joe Dodge on the budget are 
pretty thin for the simple reason he doesn’t 
work for a President Eisenhower. 

The real boss of the budget, subject only 
to the modest restraint of Congress, is LBJ. 
And LBJ, up to now at least, is a big spender. 
He often talks of “economy” and he currently 
is in a fret about the excessive outflow of 
dollars overseas—but his spending programs 
continue to bloom and if somewhere there 
is a ceiling it is not yet visible. 

Joe Dodge, who surely must have an hon- 
ored place in the heaven where all good tax- 
payers go, wouldn't be able to stand Wash- 
ington’s 1968 style. The question is: Can the 
rest of us? 


MINIMUM VOTING AGE 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. THompson] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, the time has come when this 
Congress must recognize the political 
maturity of millions of responsible 
young Americans. 

There are before this Congress, in 
both the House and the other body, sev- 
eral constitutional amendments which, 
if enacted by the Congress and approved 
by two-thirds of the legislatures of the 
several States, would grant political 
adulthood to the young men and women 
of this Nation who are between the ages 
of 18 and 21. 

The purpose of these constitutional 
amendments is to lower the minimum 
voting age in every State from 21 to 18. 
I address myself to these amendments 
because I have the honor of represent- 
ing the first State in this Union which 
adopted an 18-year voting age during 
World War II. 

The 18-year voting age was adopted 
by the Georgia House of Representatives 
on January 13, 1943, and by the Geor- 
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gia State Senate on the following Feb- 
ruary 11. It went to a vote of the people 
on August 3, 1943, and was approved by 
a vote of more than 2 to 1. The amend- 
ment passed in 130 of my State’s 159 
counties. 

The amendment made only one change 
in the existing Georgia law—lowering 
the age to vote. It did not change any 
requirements for jury service, the execu- 
tion of valid contracts, or literacy re- 
quirements for voting. 

The amendment became a part of our 
State constitution on August 10, 1943. 
Since that time, Kentucky has also had a 
constitutional amendment for an 18- 
year-old voting law approved by its leg- 
islature and voted on by the people and 
adopted. Where the people have been 
given an opportunity to express their will 
at the ballot box, the 18-year-old voting 
age minimum has been adopted. 

One can easily see by the examination 
of the date of the adoption of the 18- 
year-old voting law in Georgia that it is 
not a new idea. Indeed, the best source of 
the substance of arguments pro and con 
is the original proposal to lower the vot- 
ing age which was made before the Con- 
gress in 1942. The issue was projected 
into national prominence when lowering 
of the wartime draft age to 18 raised 
an immediate cry of, “If they’re old 
enough to fight, they’re old enough to 
vote.” 

The late Senator Arthur Vandenberg 
brought the issue to the floor of Con- 
gress in the form of a resolution pro- 
posing the same thing that is proposed 
now—an amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution. 

But no action was taken—and in the 
25 years that have passed since that orig- 
inal proposal was made, no action has 
been taken. 

Yet, in that same period of time, we 
have asked millions of courageous young 
Americans between the ages of 18 and 21 
to lay their lives on the line for their 
country. We have asked them to make 
this supreme sacrifice, to face the possi- 
bility of death and the chance of being 
permanently maimed and crippled, but 
some have kept from these Americans 
the right to participate in their Govern- 
ment by refusing to grant them the right 
to exercise the voting franchise. 

What precedent is there for us to es- 
tablish the legal voting age? 

The original U.S. Constitution made 
no mention of voter qualifications, and 
the matter was therefore left to the in- 
dividual States under the terms of ar- 
ticle X. This has been modified since by 
the 14th, 15th, 17th, and 19th amend- 
ments, Only in the 14th amendment is 
the standard of 21 years of age set as a 
voting qualification, and that qualifica- 
tion states that no person of that age 
may be deprived of the right of ballot. 

Without an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, the age for voting is an au- 
thority vested in the States. Certainly, it 
was so construed by the Georgia Legis- 
lature when it reduced the voting age in 
1943. However, the Congress would be 
within the scope of its authority to adopt 
another amendment, subject to ratifica- 
tion by three-fourths of the State legis- 
latures, lowering that age to 18. 

The setting of age 21 as that for voting 
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apparently comes from the English 
heritage of requiring that age for knight- 
hood. In some of the early colonies, the 
election of officers of the militia was 
open to all men under arms, regardless 
of age. However, when State constitu- 
tions were drafted, the tradition of 21 
was universally brought into play. 

Opponents of an 18-year-old voting 
law argue that even 21 years of age is not 
considered sufficient for civic responsi- 
bility in other countries. In Denmark and 
Holland the voting age is 25, in Hungary 
24, in Sweden and Norway 23, and in 
Turkey 22. But it likewise can be cited 
that in Switzerland and Germany the 
voting age is 20, and it is 18 in Russia, 
Argentina, Brazil, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Mexico—if married— 
Paraguay, Uraguay, Italy—if a veteran 
or married—and even in Cuba. 

The question which inevitably will arise 
during debate is that if 21 is not a suit- 
able age for recognizing maturity and 
granting the right of franchise, then why 
is 18 more suitable? It will be argued that 
18 is an arbitrary figure which might well 
be reduced to 17 or 16, should an emer- 
gency arise in which youths of those ages 
are called upon to serve their country. 

The age 18 is not, however, an age 
picked at random. It is an age based both 
upon ability and availability to serve this 
country. It is an age based upon the logic 
of everyday living. Most States presently 
require 12 grades of compulsory educa- 
tion, and students have usually attained 
the age of 18 upon graduation. Generally, 
criminal courts cease to recognize men 
and women as juveniles after they pass 
their 18th birthday; school attendance is 
not compulsory after the age 18; Federal 
relief for dependent children is suspended 
upon reaching the age 18; marriages are 
legal without the consent of parents in 
many States at the age of 18; and finally, 
the minimum draft age in this Nation is 
still 18. 

Mr. Speaker, the maturity of American 
young people has increased steadily over 
the years to the point where I think this 
Congress can no longer logically take the 
position that young people 18 years of age 
are not prepared to exercise the duties of 
citizenship. We cannot—we must not— 
judge the valiant young men of America 
between the ages of 18 and 21 who are 
fighting in the jungles of Vietnam by the 
irresponsibility of the bearded beatniks, 
hippies, and misguided dissenters. The 
millions of young men and women in this 
same age group who are bettering them- 
selves in our colleges and universities 
likewise cannot be gaged by the short 
measure of a small percentage of the 
population. For a quarter of a century 
this segment of our population has been 
denied its rightful place in the political 
life of America, for the reasons I have 
outlined above. The time to grant them 
their voting franchise has arrived. The 
90th Congress should act, and act speed- 
ily on this amendment to recognize the 
political maturity of the 18-year-olds of 
America. 


TOWARD A PROSPEROUS 
AGRICULTURE 
The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross] is recognized for 60 minutes. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, we, the Iowa 
Republican Members of the House—Mr. 
SCHERLE, Mr. Kyi, Mr. Mayne, Mr. 
ScHWENGEL, and myself—view with grave 
and growing concern the refusal of 
the Johnson-Freeman administration to 
come to grips with the problems facing 
American agriculture. 

Make no mistake about it: Our farmers 
are in real financial trouble. We know, as 
the administration should, that when 
agriculture is shortchanged, our entire 
economy suffers, and no State in the 
Union is more dependent on a prosperous 
agriculture than the great State of Iowa. 

Despite the fact that farm income hit 
the chutes in 1967, scant attention was 
given to the problem, either by the ad- 
ministration or by Congress. Contrast 
this with the endless attention given to 
the problems of the big cities—real or 
fancied—and to countless other issues 
during the year. 

Are we to believe that there is no place 
for the American farmer in the so-called 
Great Society? 

We recall that in his message on agri- 
culture delivered to Congress on Febru- 
— 75 4, 1965, President Lyndon Johnson 

Our objective must be for the farmer to 
get improved farm income out of the market- 
place, with less cost to the government. 


Later that year, the 89th Congress 
enacted the legislative proposals of the 
President and his Secretary of Agricul- 
ture which were designed to attain that 
commendable objective. Republicans dis- 
puted the optimistic claims of the ad- 
ministration, contending that the price 
tag on the legislation was entirely too 
high and that the measure did not offer 
a sound, long-range solution to the prob- 
lems of American agriculture. 

However, every effort on the part of the 
minority to improve the legislation was 
shouted down by the overwhelming Dem- 
ocrat majorities in both the House and 
Senate. 

We take no pleasure in pointing out 
that the minority was right, but the 
record is clear for everyone to see that 
the farm program of the Johnson-Free- 
man administration has been a dismal 
failure. 

It also is clear that this administra- 
tion has done its best to push farm prices 
downward and to use farmers as the 
scapegoats for inflation. We would re- 
mind those who might dispute this con- 
tention of what happened in 1966. 

This was the year the administration 
sought to inflict drastic cuts in certain 
vital agricultural programs that serve 
the national interest. 

It was the year that Secretary Free- 
man dumped huge quantities of grain on 
the domestic market in order to break 
and depress grain and livestock prices. It 
was the year that restrictions were im- 
posed on the export of cattle hides; when 
a large and unilateral increase in Ched- 
dar cheese imports was ordered; and 
when Secretary Freeman acted to in- 
crease imports of raw sugar for the pur- 
pose of lowering market prices for U.S. 
sugar producers. 

It was the year when a sharp curtail- 
ment of purchases of pork and dairy 
products for our Armed Forces was or- 
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dered. It was the year President Johnson 
urged housewives to cut down their buy- 
ing of certain food items. 

And it was the year that Secretary 
Freeman expressed pleasure over the fact 
that the prices of farm products had 
dropped. 

In 1967, the record was no better as 
farmers suffered a 9.7-percent drop in 
realized net income while almost every 
other segment of the economy was ex- 
periencing greater income. 

The record of the Johnson-Freeman 
administration has been one of constant 
misuse of price supports, commodity 
credit reserves, and other manipulation 
of the marketplace to depress prices to 
farmers. 

Over the past 7 years, there has been 
a drop of over 6 percentage points in the 
farm parity ratio. During the same 
period, there has been a 31-percent in- 
crease in the costs of production. 

Caught in this frightening cost-price 
squeeze over which they have little or no 
control, farmers have been forced to go 
deeper and deeper in debt. Total farm 
debt in the United States now exceeds 
$50 billion—a figure greater than the en- 
tire Federal budget of 1951. 

And what of the boasts of the Presi- 
dent, his Secretary of Agriculture, and 
their supporters that the programs of 
this administration would strengthen 
farm income at less cost to the Govern- 
ment? 

The truth of the matter is that farm 
income has been weakened, not strength- 
ened, while the cost to the Government 
has skyrocketed. Government payments 
to farmers have continued to rise each 
year since President Eisenhower left the 
White House and totaled an estimated 
$3.3 billion in 1967. Incredible as it may 
seem, this figure represents 20 percent 
of net farm income, and under admin- 
istration programs which we were prom- 
ised would strengthen farm income at 
less cost to the Government. 

And what does the future hold for the 
American farmer under the present farm 
policies of the Johnson administration? 

The answer came late last year when 
Rex F. Daley, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Outlook and Situ- 
ation Board, told a Washington news 
conference that farmers will not be any 
better off financially in 1968 than they 
were in 1967 and that they probably will 
be worse off in comparison with the rest 
of the economy. 

This is an intolerable situation and 
Midwest farmers are viewing it with in- 
creasing alarm; we again submit that it 
is time for a change. 

Despite the dismal failure of the pro- 
grams which were hailed with great en- 
thusiasm in 1965; despite the $1.5 bil- 
lion pay cut farmers were forced to take 
last year, we still see little evidence that 
the Johnson administration plans to 
offer any constructive recommendations 
to improve the farm income picture. 

We therefore call on our colleagues in 
the House and Senate, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, to join with us in a 
concerted effort to assist the farmers of 
America to extricate themselves from the 
cost-price squeeze in which they are 
caught. 
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We know there are better ways than 
L. B. J.’s. 

To begin with, we must work diligently 
for fiscal responsibility, recognizing that 
farmers pay a very high price for Gov- 
ernment-generated inflation. 

We firmly believe that the present feed 
grains program should be changed to 
emphasize stronger market prices. CCC 
inventories of feed grains should not be 
sold into the domestic market for less 
than 100 percent of parity. At the same 
time, the loan level on corn should be 
increased. 

Disturbing rumors that no advance 
feed grain payments will be made on the 
1968 program should be laid to rest by 
an immediate announcement by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that these early 
payments will continue, as they have 
during the past 7 years. 

Likewise, wheatgrowers should be en- 
titled to receive advance payments, and 
House-passed legislation to that effect 
should be adopted immediately, despite 
administration opposition. 

We also support more “market power” 
for American agriculture. There should 
be immediate House consideration of 
legislation designed to improve the bar- 
gaining position of farmers. 

When it comes to the care of our natu- 
ral resources, the administration has 
been long on conversation, but short on 
conservation. Public Law 83-566—the 
Small Watershed Act of 1954—has been 
stymied by the President who claims this 
14-year-old program, under which over 
800 small watershed projects have been 
built throughout the Nation, is uncon- 
stitutional. 

Despite overwhelming and bipartisan 
congressional efforts to the contrary, the 
President is now freezing 28 of these 
congressionally approved projects in 23 
different States, while dragging his feet 
on another 55 projects that are badly 
needed and thereby creating a bottle- 
neck for the planning of all subsequent 
projects. Two Iowa projects—the North 
Pigeon in Pottawattamie County and the 
Wauboncie Creek in Mills and Fremont 
Counties—are present victims of the 
Johnson-Humphrey-Freeman adminis- 
tration’s quaint constitutional theories 
and attempted power grab. 

Public Law 83-480, the Eisenhower 
food-for-peace program expires in 1968. 
This program, under which U.S. farm 
production is used to build new overseas 
markets, feed hungry people abroad, and 
assist developing nations, is a valuable 
instrument of our foreign policy, and it 
should be extended. In extending this 
program, special emphasis should be 
placed on expanding our dollar markets 
for U.S, farm production. This action 
is necessary not only to benefit Ameri- 
can agriculture, but also to help allevi- 
ate our severe international balance-of- 
payments and gold-drain problems. 

Other action which we urge the Con- 
gress to take includes the following: 

There should be a thorough review of 
the procedures and methods followed by 
the Department of Agriculture in mak- 
ing its crop and commodity production 
estimates. Accurate and reliable report- 
ing must be restored if the public is to 
again have confidence that these im- 
portant reports are correct. 
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We favor strengthening and improv- 
ing standards for agricultural commodi- 
ties where a need for better consumer 
protection is clearly demonstrated. 

There must be prompt and effective 
enforcement of the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act of 1967. Special emphasis 
should be placed on establishing and en- 
forcing the same high standards for the 
processing of foreign produced meat as 
those which are imposed on meat 
slaughtered and processed within the 
United States. 

Effective, realistic meat and dairy im- 
port legislation should be given high pri- 
ority during this session. 

Finally, more emphasis should be given 
to the problems of small towns and cities 
in rural areas. Special efforts should 
be made to strengthen the economies of 
these communities. 


U.S. NONRATIFICATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS CONVENTIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HALPERN] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, this year 
has been proclaimed by the President as 
Human Rights Year in commemoration 
of the anniversary of the adoption of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights by the United Nations General 
Assembly on December 10, 1948. This 
document, which has been called an 
international bill of rights, is a measure 
of civilization’s progress toward full 
realization of the dignity of man. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was drafted under the active 
leadership of the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights, the Chairman of which was an 
outstanding American, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. The declaration reflects both 
American moral tradition and legal con- 
cepts concerning the equal and inalien- 
able rights of the individual. It repre- 
sents an embodiment of the prediction 
made by Thomas Jefferson that the “fire 
of freedom and human rights” which 
flared on American soil would be lighted 
up in other regions of the earth.” 

Yet, the United States, which has been 
the source of the aspirations of men 
throughout the world for freedom and 
human rights, has, with disappointing 
irony, failed until last year to ratify any 
of the human rights conventions which 
incorporate the principles of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights into 
binding treaty obligations. Finally, the 
Senate on November 2 endorsed U.S. 
ratification of one of such conventions, 
the Supplementary Convention on the 
Abolition of Slavery. 

The slavery convention was opened 
for signature in 1956 but was not sub- 
mitted to the U.S. Senate for advice and 
consent until 1963. At that time Presi- 
dent Kennedy included it in a package 
of three human rights conventions, the 
other two of which dealt with political 
rights of women and the abolition of 
forced labor, chosen specifically by him 
because they avoided the constitutional 
issue over Federal-State relations which 
stalled U.S. action on the only previous 
human rights convention submitted to 
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the Senate, the Genocide Convention. 
Despite the fact that the subject matter 
of these three conventions is already 
contained in amendments to our Con- 
stitution placing them within Federal 
jurisdiction—the 19th amendment made 
woman suffrage a Federal guarantee and 
the 13th amendment abolished slavery 
and involuntary servitude—it has taken 
the Senate 4 years to endorse ratifica- 
tion of the single convention abolishing 
slavery. Moreover, the slavery conven- 
tion was merely supplementary to the 
1926 slavery convention to which the 
United States was a party; which pre- 
cluded objection to this convention on 
the basis that it was not a proper subject 
for treatymaking. That the United States 
should have proven reluctant to become 
a party to international human rights 
treaties which neither add nor detract 
from the rights already enjoyed by 
American citizens has been difficult for 
those nations who look to the United 
States for moral leadership to under- 
stand. Moreover, American diplomats 
have been subjected to abuse by the So- 
viet Union and other nations which have 
wielded the fact of U.S. nonratification 
as a propaganda weapon against us. 

It is also incomprehensible to nations 
respecting the United States as the 
torchbearer for freedom and the worth 
of man and to me, personally, why the 
United States has been excessively tardy 
in ratifying the Genocide Convention. 
The Genocide Convention was born of 
the abhorrence shared by mankind at 
the unspeakable cruelties and murders 
perpetrated by the Nazi regime against 
6 million Jews and 2 million Polish 
citizens. The outraged nations of the 
world sought, through drafting the Gen- 
ocide Convention, to make such crimes 
against humanity punishable under the 
rule of law to prevent the recurrence 
of the nightmare the world had been 
forced to witness. The charter of the 
International Military Tribunal at Nu- 
remberg which preceded the convention 
recognized that those guilty of commit- 
ting crimes against humanity were war 
criminals as were those who committed 
crimes against peace or violated the laws 
and customs of war. The principles of 
the charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal 
were affirmed by the General Assembly, 
while a related resolution adopted by 
the Assembly affirmed that genocide was 
a crime under international law. The 
Assembly further initiated studies di- 
rected toward the creation of an inter- 
national legal instrument to deal with 
the crime which led to the drafting of 
the Genocide Convention. 

Two days after the General Assembly 
unanimously adopted the Genocide Con- 
vention, the United States affixed its 
signature. The convention was sub- 
mitted in 1949 to the Senate for advice 
and consent to U.S. ratification. Hear- 
ings were held on this convention in 1950 
by a subcommittee of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee during which repre- 
sentatives of over 50 leading religious, 
ethnic, veterans, and labor organiza- 
tions testified in support of ratification. 
The subcommittee reported it favorably 
to the full committee including four 
understandings and a declaration to 
clarify U.S. interpretation of the lan- 
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guage and intent of the convention to 
satisfy certain objections which had been 
raised by conservatives and by some 
segments of the American legal profes- 
sion. To date no further action has been 
taken on the Genocide Convention. 

There can be no valid objection to the 
intent of the convention which is to pre- 
vent and make punishable the deliberate 
destruction of national, racial, religious, 
or ethnic groups. The substantive provi- 
sions of the convention state that acts 
of genocide include killing members of 
the group, causing serious bodily or 
mental harm to members of the group, 
deliberately inflicting on the group con- 
ditions of life calculated to bring about 
its physical destruction in whole or in 
part, and so forth, The convention pro- 
vides that a competent tribunal of the 
State in which such crimes are commit- 
ted shall try persons charged with com- 
mitting genocide or the accused shall be 
tried before “such international penal 
tribunal as may have jurisdiction with 
respect to those contracting parties 
sheng) shall have accepted its jurisdic- 

ion.” 

The primary objections raised con- 
cerning the substantive provisions were 
satisfied by the aforementioned under- 
standings and declaration. For example, 
to allay fears that an isolated racial in- 
cident, such as a single lynching, might 
fall under the purview of the convention, 
one understanding noted that genocidal 
acts must be done “in such manner as 
to affect a substantial portion of the 
group concerned.” Another defined 
“mental harm” as “permanent physical 
injury to mental faculties.” The declara- 
tion met the constitutional question of 
Federal-State relations by stating that 
the Senate considered ratification “to be 
an exercise of the Federal Government 
to define and punish offenses against the 
law of nations, expressly conferred by 
article I, section 8, clause 10, of the U.S. 
Constitution.” Therefore, the question 
must again be asked, Why does the 
United States continue to refuse to join 
the now 71 nations which are parties to 
the Genocide Convention? If our inac- 
tion in this respect is still rooted in the 
States rights controversy, let us empha- 
size that the American civil rights ques- 
tion itself is now a subject of Federal 
legislation. 

If our inaction is rooted in a fear that 
American rights before the courts might 
not exist before an international penal 
tribunal, let us emphasize that no such 
tribunal could allege jurisdiction with- 
out American acceptance as specified in 
the convention. If our inaction is rooted 
in a continuation of a previous argu- 
ment that human rights are not a proper 
subject for treatymaking, let us again 
emphasize that there are precedents for 
treaties in the human rights area, most 
recently, endorsement by the Senate of 
our ratification of the Supplementary 
Slavery Convention. 

This year has been designated as “In- 
ternational Year for Human Rights.” A 
conference is to be held in Tehran in 
connection with this designation to con- 
sider procedures for implementation of 
human rights for all peoples of the world. 
In order to assume our proper role of 
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leadership in the continuing campaign 
for the universal attainment of human 
rights, a goal consonant with American 
foreign policy for peace and world prog- 
ress, the United States should act now 
to remove the stigma of our nonratifi- 
cation of these conventions which em- 
body the basic democratic political ideas 
on which our Nation was founded. 


MANY FRET NEEDLESSLY OVER 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Hottanp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, no one 
values more highly than I do the right of 
every American to agitate vigorously for 
changes in legislation. No law, however 
popular or however long established, is 
or should be immune from this process. 
But I do think it is the height of cruelty 
to mislead and to seek to frighten our 
senior citizens in the hope that they will 
be panicked into turning against their 
own best interests. 

Many of the enemies of social security 
have for years tried to fool the American 
people into thinking that the social secu- 
rity trust fund is unstable, that its assets 
have been lost or wasted, and that this 
investment, on which so many people 
depend as essential to their retirement 
plans, is unsafe. 

Fortunately, the highly respected 
writer on business and economic affairs, 
Miss Sylvia Porter, is more widely read 
and much more fully trusted than are the 
scaremongers. Her comments on the sta- 
bility of old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance under social security should be 
a welcome reassurance to those whom 
the panic peddlers are trying to reach. I 
ask unanimous consent that Miss Porter’s 
recent column from the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette be printed at this point in my 
remarks: 

Many Fret NEEDLESSLY Over SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

While Congress was completing detalls on 
1967's omnibus Social Security bill in recent 
weeks, scare stories such as the following 
appeared from coast to coast: 

“There’s no guarantee of future payments, 
no reserye fund ... Monthly benefit pay- 
ments ... may be downgraded or even dis- 
continued at some future date 

“Recent disclosures are raising grave 
doubts as to how much—if anything— 
today’s taxpayer will get back when his time 
for retirement comes 

“All that’s left in the Social Security kitty 
for your old age are a bunch of paper IOU’s 
signed by your own grandchildren , . .” 

“The Social Security Administration is 
bankrupt.” 

“Tf any insurance company were adminis- 
tered as Government administers your 
‘Social Security insurance’ its resources 
would be impounded and its officers would 
be thrown into jail.” 

These denounciations, mind you, are being 
broadcast to 23,000,000 beneficiaries on the 
Social Security rolls. These accusations are 
being heard by the 80,000,000 of us who are 
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contributing Social Security taxes toward 
our own future security. 
The facts cry out for attention. 


SOUNDLY FINANCED 


Fact 1: Our Social Security system is 
studied regularly and exhaustively by Ad- 
visory Councils consisting of experts drawn 
from private business, insurance companies, 
labor unions and universities. 

The most recent Advisory Council con- 
cluded in 1965, as did previous councils, that 
the Social Security system is soundly 
financed; that its present trust funds can 
adequately meet all near-term obligations to 
beneficiaries; and that its expected income 
from taxes provided under law will be sufi- 
cient to meet its obligations in the distant 
future. 

Projections for Social Security income and 
outgo are regularly made for as far ahead as 
the year 2050. 

The next Social Security advisory council is 
due to be appointed next year. Meanwhile an 
exhaustive study of the entire program by 
the House Ways and Means Committee has 
again concluded the program is actuarially 
and financially sound. 

Fact 2: The Supreme Court has ruled that 
present and future beneficiaries are guaran- 
teed both present and future Social Security 
benefits under the due process clause in the 
5th amendment to the Constitution prohibit- 
ing denial of rights by arbitrary governmen- 
tal action. 


FUND INFLOW ASSURED 


Fact 3: The Social Security system IS un- 
der obligation to pay present and future 
beneficiaries a total of $350 billion—although 
it now has only about $26 billion in the 
OASI and Disability trust funds. 

But Social Security taxes are compulsory; 
the system is assured of a steady flow of new 
funds; it would be an obvious impossibility 
for the system even to try to maintain a re- 
serve running into hundreds of billions. 

Actually, the danger is that a huge reserve 
kitty could turn into a Federal financial “big 
brother” which could dominate and disrupt 
the nation’s money markets. Many sophisti- 
cated students of finance argue that $26 bil- 
lion is becoming too unwieldy. 

Fact 4: Counting disability insurance pro- 
tection, widow’s benefits and wife’s benefits, 
Social Security actuaries estimate that total 
protection over the young worker's lifetime 
will amount to at least 15 to 20 per cent more 
than his total contribution. This doesn’t take 
into consideration the virtual certainty that 
benefit levels will continue to rise over fu- 
ture years as they have over the past. The 
older worker is, of course, way ahead. 


RESOLUTIONS HONOR CONTRIBU- 
TION OF WOMEN IN AVIATION 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Corman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing two joint resolutions 
which attest to the contribution and in- 
creasing participation of women in 
aviation. 

The first resolution would authorize 
and request the President to proclaim 
June 30 through July 6, 1968, as “Women 
in Aviation Week,” and the other would 
proclaim July 6, 1968, as “Powder Puff 
Derby Day.” 

Mr. Speaker, since the days of the 
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pioneers, American women have stood 
side by side with the men of this Nation, 
helping them to create the country it is 
today. Early in this century, they 
achieved equality in voting and in the in- 
tervening years have demonstrated their 
ability to perform the tasks formerly 
thought exclusively fit for men alone. 

In the field of aviation, still a young 
giant of industries, women, led by such 
persons as Amelia Earhart, showed they 
were more than capable of setting the 
standards of endurance, courage, and de- 
votion. Some gave their lives in this 
cause. Nowhere have the women of 
America shown their part in this industry 
as in the field of aviation production, 
particularly during the Second World 
War. They released millions of men for 
other jobs and established themselves 
firmly in the present-day aerospace field 
as workers, engineers, and administra- 
tors. America’s space program has 
reached its prominence through their 
endeavors. 

I think it is particularly fitting that 
on July 6, the 22d annual all-women’s 
transcontinental air race—dubbed Pow- 
der Puff Derby by Will Rogers—will take 
off from the Los-Angeles-owned Van 
Nuys Airport, located in the 22d Con- 
gressional District of California, which 
I have the honor of representing. 

In honor of the annual convention of 
the association of women pilots, the 
“Ninety-Nines,” and in tribute to the 50 
years of progress of women in aviation, I 
am introducing the resolution proclaim- 
ing the week of June 30 to July 6 as 
“Women in Aviation Week.” Moreover, to 
honor the individuals who have striven 
for greater heights in aviation by their 
daring enterprise and those early pio- 
neers in flight, I also am introducing the 
resolution proclaiming July 6, 1968, as 
“Powder Puff Derby Day,” and I urge all 
Americans to remember the history of 
the great women who contributed so 
eed to our present golden age of the 

y. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER FAVORS 
GONZALEZ RENEGOTIATION BILL 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the role 
of the Renegotiation Board as the tax- 
payer’s watchdog against war profiteer- 
ing was the subject of a comprehensive 
series recently in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. I am much encouraged that the 
Plain Dealer undertook an in-depth anal- 
ysis of the workings of renegotiation, 
and that this respected newspaper edi- 
torially supports my legislation to 
strengthen the Board. 

The four-part, front-page series was 
written by Sanford Watzman, whose 
earlier disclosures about the mismanage- 
ment of the Truth-in-Negotiations Act 
by the Department of Defense assisted in 
prodding DOD into several reforms. Mr. 
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Watzman calls attention to the 1967 re- 
port of the Renegotiation Board, released 
during the recess of the 90th Congress. 

The Board’s latest report begins to 
reflect the increase in defense contracts 
resulting from the Vietnam buildup. 
Vietnam procurement is just beginning 
to show up in the contractors’ filings 
with the Board, but any formal deter- 
minations of excessive profits on Viet- 
nam contracts will not surface for 
another year or so. However, there is no 
doubt that the amount of fat in defense 
contracts is increasing. 

One clear harbinger of more and more 
excessive profitmaking is the number of 
filings assigned to the regional renegoti- 
ation boards for a closer look. In fiscal 
1967, 635 filings were not given prelimi- 
nary clearance but were assigned to the 
regional boards for renegotiation. This 
represents an increase of 43 percent over 
fiscal 1966. The report states that “most 
of the increase occurred in the last quar- 
ter of the fiscal year when the first filings 
reflecting the surge of Vietnam procure- 
ment were processed.” 

Another indicator of increasing war 
profits is the voluntary refund or volun- 
tary price reduction figures reported by 
the contractors to the Board. This volun- 
tary figure totalled $30.3 million in fiscal 
1967, an increase of $7.1 million over 
fiscal 1966. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer editorial of Jan- 
uary 10, and the Plain Dealer series on 
renegotiation of January 7, 8, 9, and 10, 
as well as several ensuing articles: 
[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 

Jan. 10, 1968] 
For TAXPAYERS’ SAKE, SAVE RENEGOTIATION 
BOARD 

The federal government's Renegotiation 
Board, which has sayed hundreds of millions 
of dollars for taxpayers, is confronted with 
a fight for its life. It must be saved. Not 
only that, it should be given new strength, 

Instead of ignoring this life or death mat- 
ter as it has to date, Congress should be 
giving it close attention. The urgency for 
this is in the rate of government spending 
for the Vietnam war, a rate which now ex- 
ceeds that of the costly Korean war. 

In a series of articles concluded in today's 
Plain Dealer, Sanford Watzman of this news- 
paper’s Washington Bureau gave a needed 
strong push to a so far underpowered effort 
to keep the board alive and kicking beyond 
its June 30 expiration date. 

Powerful forces, Watzman disclosed, are at 
work to let the useful independent agency 
die a quiet death or allow it to survive only 
in a weakened condition. 

Now is the time for responsible members 
of Congress to exert a powerful countervail- 
ing force on behalf of the board and the 
taxpayers for whom it saves money. 

That the low-power move by Rep. Henry 
Gonzalez, D-Tex., to keep alive and 
strengthen the Renegotiation Board should 
get more support is borne out in Watzman’s 
presentation of facts such as these: 

The board, established during the Korean 
war, rendered excess profit findings of more 
than $150 million annually, mostly against 
defense contractors, for the period of that 
war. 

In the years since Korea, the board has 
Operated on shrunken appropriations. Its 
manpower, reduced from 742 to 178, has to 
deal with spending for Vietnam which now 
is at a higher rate than spending for Korea. 

The board’s records show that where 
profiteering is found, nine of 10 guilty firms 
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make refunds without appeal, and in cases 
taken to the Tax Appeals Court most of the 
board's findings are at least upheld. 

That fat can be trimmed from defense 
contracts is admitted by contractors them- 
selves who reported to the board they made 
$30.3 million in voluntary refunds and price 
reductions to the government in fiscal 1967 
alone. 

It is obvious that voluntary confessions 
to overpricing on this grand scale might 
never be made if government contractors 
did not fear Renegotiation Board scrutiny. 

Today the weakened Renegotiation Board 
can deal only with firms holding $1 million 
or more in government contracts, Many firms, 
particularly subcontractors and satellites of 
large corporations, slide through this loop- 
hole. 

Lowering the exemption limit to $250,000, 
the point at which it stood during the Ko- 
rean war, also is proposed by Rep. Gonzalez. 
This is worth consideration, for it would 
serve to bring three times as many contrac- 
tors and an additional $6 billion in contracts 
to the board’s attention. 

Only now is the tremendous surge of Viet- 
nam war spending showing up in big con- 
tractors’ compulsory reports to the Renego- 
tiation Board. 

The board must be kept alive and must be 
given new strengths to meet the clear danger 
that undetected instances of overpricing and 
profiteering will impose an unfair burden 
on the taxpaying public. 

The argument that the need is great is 
reinforced by The Plain Dealer’s disclosure 
last year of the Defense Department's lacka- 
daisical attitude toward enforcing the Truth 
in Negotiating Act in its dealings with de- 
fense contractors. 


PROFITEERING WATCHDOG Faces DEATH 
(By Sanford Watzman) 


WASHINGTON.—As the casualty lists mount 
in Vietnam, as defense spending continues 
to rise, a tiny federal agency that polices 
profiteering on the home front is getting 
ready to plead for its life. 

The Renegotiation Board will die June 30 
unless Co ss renews its license to live. 
In fact the board is partly dead already, says 
Rep. Henry Gonzalez, an obscure Democrat 
from San Antonio, Tex., who wants to 
strengthen the agency. 

Though the board will probably survive, 
it’s much weaker than it was during the Ko- 
rean War. The real issue is whether it will be 
built back up so it can keep track of riches 
flowing from the new war. 

Because it’s a small beast in the bureau- 
cratic jungle, with low visibility on Capitol 
Hill, the board has only a few good friends, 
most ranking no higher than Gonzalez. And 
it can’t roar—it doesn't have a press rela- 
tions officer. 

Consigned to its own little building in a 
far corner of downtown, the board is better 
known outside the government—not among 
tourists, of course, who never see it, but 
among the soft-shoe specialists who need no 
guide to get around Washington. 

These are the lobbyists for defense con- 
tractors, whose sales exceed $125 million a 
day. They and their clients have felt the 
board’s bite; they fear it. This is true even 
though the board has had some teeth pulled 
and has shrunk drastically in size. 

Just a few days ago (on Dec. 31) the board 
published its annual blue book—a report of 
merely 14 pages on fiscal year 1967. It’s terse 
enough, but the message won't achieve as 
wide a circulation as the latest communiques 
from Vietnam. 

Yet it’s interesting. For the new blue 
book—two years behind because of the time 
it takes to receive and review contractors’ 
filings—begins to lift the curtain for the first 
time on stepped-up procurement of Vietnam 
war material. 

The book is full of indicators that the 
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profitability of defense contracts is escalat- 
ing, with excess profits also surging upward. 

What is meant by “excess profits?” In a 
free enterprise economy, this question is 
often asked. A blunt answer has come from 
the tax court of the United States: 

“The word ‘excessive’ has a generally un- 
derstood meaning..." the court asserted. 
“It means more than is reasonable.” 

The U.S. Supreme Court put it this way 
when it upheld the constitutionality of the 
World War II Renegotiation Act: 

“The conscription of manpower is a more 
vital interference with the life, liberty and 
property of the individual than is the con- 
scription of his property or his profits 

“For his hazardous service ...a soldier 
is paid whatever the government deems to be 
a fair and modest compensation. 

“Comparatively speaking, the manufac- 
turer of war goods undergoes no such hazard 
to his personal safety as does a front-line 
soldier and yet the Renegotiation Act gives 
him far better assurance of a reasonable 
return for his war-time services than the Se- 
lective Service Act . . (gives) to the men in 
the armed forces.” 

When the board asked in 1966 for a new 
lease on life, ultimately winning a two-year 
extension, it turned out that no one appeared 
to speak for the man in the foxhole—or for 
his father the taxpayer. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
publicly announced it “would be pleased to 
receive written comments from any inter- 
ested individuals or organizations.” Only foes 
of the board replied, including such power- 
ful opponents as: 

The Aerospace Industries Association, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, Elec- 
tronic Industry Association, U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute, National Security Industrial Asso- 
ciation and American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants. 

They insisted that the board serves no 
legitimate purpose, and that it be abolished 
or further weakened. One reason that an in- 
dependent agency is not needed to watch for 
profiteering, they added, is that the Defense 
Department was already doing this very thing 
itself as a consequence of the 1962 Truth in 
Negotiating Act. 

This position of the contractors is note- 
worthy because (A) many of them had op- 
posed a strong “truth” act, and (B) a series 
of Plain Dealer articles through most of 1967 
disclosed that the Defense Department was 
not adequately enforcing that law. 

The replies to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee made it clear that the defense con- 
tractors would rather deal exclusively with 
the Pentagon, which had overlooked padded 
prices totaling countless millions of dollars, 
than with the Pentagon plus the Renegotia- 
tion Board. 

But with the Vietnam war heating up, the 
lobbying organizations did not press their 
point. A modus vivendi was reached. 

The Board was allowed to carry on for two 
more years at its existing level of limited 
operations, rather than the six years re- 
quested (but not pushed for) by the White 
House. 

In the meantime a study would be under- 
taken by the joint committee on internal 
revenue taxation to determine, among other 
things, whether “this ancient and anti- 
quated (board) meets today’s needs“ —a 
question posed by Rep. Charles S. Gubser, 
R-Calif. 

The same joint committee had published 
a study on the subject only four years be- 
fore. 

This is the background for Congress’ im- 
pending consideration of a new reprieve for 
the board—and of a bill by Rep. Gonzalez 
to restore the agency to most of its Korean 
War powers. 

Subsequent articles in this series will re- 
port and discuss the current findings of the 
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board, review the ebbing away of its authority 
and personnel and give more details about 
this controversy, which generally has been 
ignored by the nation’s press and politicians. 


THESE PEOPLE Can STEAL You BLIND: WAR 
PROFITEERING Is BiG MONEY GAME 
(By Sanford Watzman) 

WasHIncToN.—The latest blue book of the 
Renegotiation Board doesn't deal in chick- 
enfeed,” to use a phrase by Chairman L. 
Mendel Rivers, D-S.C., of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Defending the board's sniffing on the trail 
of Defense Department purchases, in a hunt 
for profiteering, Rivers warned the House 18 
months ago: 

“The contractors and subcontractors are 
big men, They hire the smartest people on 
earth to come down here to Washington to 
sit across the table with some little colonel 
. . » who may not know exactly everything 
about a computer. 

“These people can steal you blind, if they 
want to. That is a fact of life. I know what 
I am talking about, because I have a sub- 
committee that looks into this.” 

Rivers spoke just as fiscal year 1967 was 

. The blue book of the board, a 
little-known independent agency of the gov- 
ernment, is a report on that year. It was 
transmitted to Congress during its current 
recess. 

Corporations are required to file annually 
with the board if they hold defense or space 
contracts or deal with certain agencies such 
as the Atomic Energy Commission—unless 
the corporations qualify for one of the nu- 
merous exemptions that have punched holes 
in the renegotiation law in recent years. 

The filing is a report on that portion of 
the year's business with the government that 
is covered under the law. In addition, the 
board has access to corporate income tax re- 
turns. 

The law sets forth standards for determin- 
ing excess profits, including reasonableness, 
the extent of financial risk assumed by the 
company and inventiveness of the product, 
as well as government assistance in develop- 
ing it. 

The record shows that, when the board 
has decided there was profiteering, the corpo- 
rations agreed 9 out of 10 times, refunding 
money to the U.S. Treasury. There have been 
3,375 such cases since the board was estab- 
lished during the Korean War. 

Contractors’ filings are screened at head- 
quarters here. An overwhelming majority win 
clearance. But when profiteering is suspected, 
the report is bounced back for renegotiation 
of profits between company and board offi- 
cials. 

The latest blue book says: 

“In fiscal 1967, 635 filings were thus as- 
signed, as against 444 in fiscal 1966, an in- 
crease of 43%. 

“Most of the increase occurred in the last 
quarter of the fiscal year, reflecting the surge 
of Vietnam procurement. 

“This sharp increase indicated the begin- 
ning of an upward trend in the board’s work- 
load.” 

The board found a total of only $15.9 mil- 
lion in excess profits in fiscal 1967, compared 
with $24.5 million the previous year—and in 
contrast with annual findings of more than 
$150 million in the wake of the Korean War, 
when the board was still operating with most 
of its powers and personnel. 

But the blue book emphasizes: “Because of 
the normal time lag between award of a 
contract . . and the time required for proc- 
essing a renegotiation case, the effect of ac- 
celerated Vietnam procurement is not re- 
flected (by the $15.9 million) .” 

An indicator of fat in Vietnam contracts 
is that corporations reported $30.3 million 
in voluntary refunds and price reductions to 
the board, against $23.2 million the previous 
fiscal year. 
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Rep. Henry B. Gonzalez, D-Tex., and other 
advocates of a strengthened renegotiation 
board see the voluntary refunds as a crucial 
element. 

This money rolls in, they contend, because 
it looks better for the companies to cough 
it up themselves than to get caught with it 
later when the board takes a look. 

Chairman Lawrence E. , choice of 
the last four presidents of the United States 
to sit on the five-member panel, views his 
board as a deterrent against profiteering in 
the first instance. 

He has no idea how much money is sayed 
because fear of the board keeps many com- 
panies honest, but he says this figure—if it 
were known—would dwarf the dollar 
amounts Officially recovered. 

The blue book shows more companies 
(20.7% more) reporting profts and fewer 
companies (20.3% less) claiming losses. 

Average profit margin of the money- 
makers was 4.99%, compared with 4.62% in 
fiscal 1966. When the “loss” companies are 
figured in, these percentages drop to 3.53 and 
3.02. 

Although they do point to an upward trend 
in profits, these statistics are regarded with 
a great deal of skepticism by the board. 
Profit figures are deflated by the many 
exemptions and allowances in the renegotia- 
tion law, it is argued. 

Besides, generalizations about the highly 
diversified defense industry are said to he 
hazardous. Where there is a monopoly or 
near-monopoly of a sorely needed military 
item, high profits are in the cards. 

On the other hand, corporations generally 
are willing to take a loss for a few years in 
the process of developing a monopoly item, 
such as a new weapons system. 

Whatever the validity of these over-all war 
profit figures, they are the only ones of their 
kind published by the government and made 
available to the public. 

The Defense Department has been secretly 
conducting a study for years of the profita- 
bility of contracts. But the taxpayers are still 
awaiting a report. Plain Dealer inquiries at 
the Pentagon have elicited no response. 

The truth in Negotiating Act is the Defense 
Department’s own safeguard against unfair 
pricing of contracts. Yet it took five years 
for the Pentagon to agree last October—after 
a series of Plain Dealer articles and a round 
of congressional hearings—to implement the 
audit provisions of that act. 

The Renegotiation Act provides for inde- 
pendent action by another agency of the 
government, with all qualifying contracts 
held by a given company coming under re- 
view that year, whatever their stage of com- 
pletion. 


U.S. CONTRACTS Grow AS WATCHDOG SHRINKS 
(By Sanford Watzman) 


WASHINGTON.—Rep. Henry B. Gonzalez’s 
attempt to rearm the Renegotiation Board 
for the Vietnam war has launched him on a 
circular voyage in a “Sargasso Sea.” 

The Texas Democrat, with only five years’ 
seniority in Congress, has complained in 12 
speeches to the House (mot one of them 
heeded) that: 

„. . . My bill to curtail excessive profits on 
defense and space contracts continues to wal- 
low in a sargasso sea of indifference. It is 
becalmed.” 

Actually the board itself, which double- 
checks Defense Department purchasing to 
ferret out overpayments, has not been be- 
calmed. It has been sailing straight ahead 
but in the wrong direction. 

Commissioned during the Korean War with 
a crew of 558 employees, the board has since 
violated bureaucratic respectability by 
shrinking the number of its employees: 
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The board kept sailing backward even 
while cold war tides swept the nation “for- 
ward“ to the brink of war in Lebanon, Laos, 
Berlin and Cuba and in a race toward the 
moon, with Uncle Sam scattering dollars 
everywhere along the way. 

The $2.5-million budget of the board, 
only half of what it was during the Korean 
years, pays for itself many times over in re- 
coveries of excess profits. 

But most of the bureaucrats at Cleveland 
City Hall are able to win a bigger budget 
than that, without making a federal case 
of it in City Council. 

The board is bucking the current so well 
that it sails blithely on its own course with 
a shriveled staff while Defense Department 
buying in the Vietnam period has soared 
about $46 billion a year—some $3 billion 
= than the high point of the Korean 

ar. 

Gonzalez got the becalming treatment not 
only from Congress but also from President 
Johnson, his fellow Texan. The congressman 
has written the President several times, as 
recently as Nov. 29. 

“Your personal interest and leadership are 
desperately needed,” Gonzalez has urged the 
President, adding that Johnson should de- 
mand an increased budget for the board and 
voice support for the rearming legislation 
in his State-of-the-Union Message. 

But the President, too, has been content 
to sail backward with a status quo board. 
When he signed a bill merely extending the 
board's life through next June 30, he said: 

“We need this vital measure. It is another 
important tool in our constant quest to get 
a dollar’s worth of value for every defense 
dollar spent. The act is just. It does not 
penalize a contractor’s efficiency or deny him 
a fair profit.” 

Yet, not a word about strengthening the 
agency. 

The Gonzalez bill provides two ways to re- 
capture business for the board, bringing 
more Defense Department purchasing under 
its jurisdiction. A net is cast out by the legis- 
lation that would be: 

Large enough to catch any corporation 
that holds at least $250,000 in renegotiable 
government contracts, obligating it to file 
annually with the board. 

This was the Korean War figure, but it 
was subsequently raised to $500,000 and then 
$1 million. Some lobbyists speak of boosting 
the exemption again—to $5 million. 

Fine enough to prevent corporate business 
from slipping through by way of one of the 
numerous other exemptions, even where the 
$250,000 figure would otherwise be 
applicable. 

The bill, for instance, would repeal the 
standard commercial article exemption that 
punctured the law when it was adopted as 
an amendment after the Korean War. 

This dispensation excuses government pur- 
chase of certain products from the renegoti- 
ation process if the contractor can show that 
at least 35% of his sales of this item are 
made to customers other than Uncle Sam. 

The Gonzalez legislation also makes the 
board a permanent agency. No longer would 
it have periodically to implore Congress for 
authority to survive—for one or two more 
years. The lobbyists always plan ahead for 
these moments of peril to the board. 

Even should the Vietnam war end, Gon- 
zalez argues, unsettled world conditions and 
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competition in the cold war will sustain a 
high level of defense and space buying. He 
cites the apparently impending antimissile 
race with Russia as an example. 


BLL WouLD TRIPLE WATCH ON PROFITS 
(By Sanford Watzman) 


Wasuincton.—One of the largest excess 
profits cases in Renegotiation Board history 
resulted in an $18.5-million determination 
against the Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 

The board made a finding totaling $19.5 
million for the years, 1953, 1954 and 1955. 
Then, in a slow-motion appeal to U.S. Tax 
Court, the company saved itself $1 million, 
not counting legal fees, in action winding up 
last year. 

Earlier, the Boeing Airplane Co, was not 
so fortunate. It stormed into court protest- 

a board finding of $9.8 million and 
walked out owing $13 million. The tax court 
took a closer look than the board. 

Over the years the renegotiation agency, 
which tries to detect overcharges to the gov- 
ernment on defense and space contracts, has 
stood up well against infrequent challenges. 

It was upheld in 71 of 111 cases reviewed 
by the court. In the remaining 40, the judges, 
decreased the board’s findings. 

Only when a company goes to court does 
an accusation against it become public. 
Otherwise, its financial statements are ac- 
corded absolute confidentiality by the board, 
which keeps more mum even than the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

Despite the board’s leaky jurisdiction, re- 
sulting from amendments since the Korean 
War that drilled holes in the renegotiation 
law, the agency still retains enough author- 
ity to proceed against top contractors like 
Douglas and Boeing. 

Measured in terms of large dollar amounts, 
it is in this league where most of the excess 
profits have been found. 

But when the number of separate cases is 
recorded, more instances of profiteering turn 
up in the less exclusive club just below the 
giants, where prices proportionately may be 
just as bloated. 

A bill by Rep. Henry B. Gonzalez, D-Tex., 

the board to its full Korean War 
powers would permit the agency to thumb 
through an additional $6 billion to $7 billion 
a year in defense and space contracts, accord- 
ing to an authoritative estimate. 

In fiscal year 1967 the board examined sales 
totaling $33.1 billion. 

The bill would triple the number of con- 
tractors that come under the board’s scru- 
tiny. The figure would shoot up to 11,300 
annually. 

A large share of the board’s new “cus- 
tomers” would be subcontractors enjoying a 
surge in sales with the escalation of the war 
in Vietnam. 

Because subcontractors, especially on the 
lower tiers, do not deal directly with Pen- 
tagon procurement officers, their pricing 
policies are not an open book for the Defense 
Department. 

But the Renegotiation Board, operating in- 
dependently under its own law, is frequently 
able to close this protective gap for the tax- 
payer. 

Lobbyists who oppose the board contend 
that broadening its authority would hurt 
what is referred to as “small business“ —at a 
time when the government should be en- 
couraging more competition for defense con- 
tracts. 

These relatively smaller corporations would 
choke on red tape in costly and pointless 
confrontations with the Renegotiation Board, 
this argument goes. 

Renegotiation Board Chairman Lawrence 
E. Hartwig told a House appropriations sub- 
committee last year: 

“There have been instances where the 
board has found salaries unreasonable. Our 
statute ties in with the Internal Revenue 
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Code. We must allow those costs which are 
tax deductions. 

“Internal Revenue, of course, can disallow 
excessive salaries. And so we have on occa- 
sion disallowed salaries.” 

advised the same subcommittee 
about the need to keep track of satellite 
corporations. 

“Otherwise,” he said, “an individual could 
organize four or five companies, each with 
less than a million dollars in renegotiable 
business (the present minimum required for 
board review), and escape renegotiation. . . 

“Chasing down affiliates and subsidiaries 
is not an easy task, and certainly requires 
the staff we have. We are down to the bare 
bones with only 22 people in that office.” 

Congress ended up giving the agency the 
budget requested for it by President John- 
son, The Gonzalez bill, if adopted, would 
necessitate a greatly enlarged budget, en- 
abling the board to regain much of the staff 
it has lost in recent years. 

If there is action on the bill this year, here 
are some of the contrary arguments that 
will be heard: 

An expanded board would promote sloppy 
procurement by the Pentagon. Defense pur- 
chasing agents would have an excuse for 
laxity because of assurances that the board 
would check later anyway and find any mis- 
takes that may have occurred. 

The board is not competent. Complex pro- 
curement regulations should be enforced ex- 
clusively by the Pentagon, which does the 
buying and therefore knows more about the 
subject. 

In a free enterprise economy, it is unfair for 
the government to undermine the profits of 
a corporation—especially a “small business.“ 
There is no objective standard for determin- 
ing excessive profits. 

Whether the Gonzalez bill is debated on its 
merits depends first on whether it is given 
consideration by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The legislation was introduced 10 months 
ago. It was referred to the committee. It has 
not moved since. 


Vanik Vows To Am RENEGOTIATION BOARD 
(By Sanford Watzman) 

WASHINGTON.—Rep. Charles A. Vanik as- 
serted yesterday he would lead a fight on 
the Ways and Means Committee to strength- 
en the Renegotiation Board—the govern- 
ment’s sentry against war profiteering. 

“This is an absolutely essential reform 
and it’s long overdue,” the Cleveland Demo- 
crat said. “Excess war profits are unpatri- 
otic—a drain on the country’s resources.” 

Vanik, D-21, announced he would cospon- 
sor a bill introduced 10 months ago by Rep. 
Henry B. Gonzalez, D-Tex. The legislation 
was promptly referred to Ways and Means, 
but nothing has come of it. There have been 
no hearings. 

Because he is not a member of the power- 
ful select committee, Gonzalez has had no 
real leverage. 

“T'll be happy to undertake a leadership 
responsibility for the bill inside the com- 
mittee,” Vanik told The Plain Dealer. 

The Clevelander was aroused by a series 
of articles in this newspaper which disclosed 
that the board had sunk to a new low in 
staffing and that its jurisdiction had been 
steadily narrowed. 

Gonzalez’s bill would restore most of the 
powers the board wielded during the Korean 
period. 

At that time the board was recovering 
many times more money from profiteering 
war contractors than it is today. Spending 
for military procurement has since soared to 
a new record. 

The Gonzalez bill would also make the 
board a permanent independent agency. It 
goes out of business June 30, unless Con- 
gress grants it an extension. 

“I am hoping, as is Congressman Gon- 
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zalez, that President Johnson will include a 
recommendation for this kind of legislation 
in his State-of-the Union message,” Vanik 
said. 

The only other Ways and Means member 
who has supported Gonzalez and the board 
is Rep. James A. Burkey, D-Mass. he said 
on the House floor Oct. 31: 

“I believe the renegotiation law that was 
in existence during World War II and Korean 
conflict should be re-enacted.” 

SECOND OHIOAN SPEAKS OUT: BETTS SUPPORTS 
PROFITS SENTRY 


(By Sanford Watzman) 


WasHIncTon.—Rep. Jackson E. Betts, R- 
Findlay, said yesterday “serious attention” 
ought to be given to arguments for rebuild- 
ing the Renegotiation Board. 

Betts was the second Ohioan and second 
member of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to speak out on the excess profits is- 
sue in the wake of articles in The Plain 
Dealer, 

Earlier, Rep.. Charles A. Vanik, D-Cleve- 
land, announced he would cosponsor a bill 
returning the board to its Korean War 
strength. Rep. Henry Gonzalez, D-Tex., is the 
original author. 

A Betts aide here said he had discussed the 
subject by telephone with the congressman, 
who is in Ohio. He said Betts was cognizant 
of Vanik’s interest, and he intended to confer 
with the Clevelander when both returned to 
Washington, 

Though they are of opposite political 
parties, Betts and Vanik have enjoyed a good 
working relationship on the committee. Gon- 
zalez is not a member of the panel, which has 
been sitting on his bill for 10 months. 

Betts observed he had voted in the past for 
extending the board’s authority, and he ex- 
pected to repeat this year. Unless an extender 
bill is passed, the board will go out of busi- 
ness June 30. 

Whether the agency should be given new 
muscle, rather than merely be continued at 
its present level, is another issue, Betts did 
not commit himself on this point. 

But he said: “The taxpayers should get 
full value on materials and services con- 
tracted for by federal agencies. If the board 
doesn’t have adequate authority or person- 
nel to keep up with the demands of Vietnam 
procurement, this would be serious.” 

Betts said he was aware that military 
spending today exceeds the level reached 
during the Korean War. Since that time, a 
series of amendments has constricted the 
board’s authority and personnel, 

Gonzalez has been the first congressman 
since the Vietnam war heated up to seek to 
push the pendulum back toward full powers 
for the board. Betts praised the Texan for 
bringing the issue to public attention. 


— 


In WEAKENING BOARD: SENATE GROUP ADMITS 
MISTAKE 
(By Sanford Watzman) 

WasHINGTON.— A war profits congressional 
committee that participated in weakening 
the Renegotiation Act during World War II 
confessed afterward it had made a mistake. 

A report by the panel regretting its error 
is currently being cited on behalf of the 
present Renegotiation Board, which has rela- 
tively weak powers for the Vietnam war. 

The issue is where the board’s jurisdiction 
should begin. As the law now stands, defense 
contractors who have business with the gov- 
ernment amounting to at least $1 million 
annually must file financial statements. 

During the Korean War the “floor” was 
$250,000. This was raised afterward to $500,- 
000 and then to $1 million. Some lobbyists 
want to boost it again to $5 million. 

The original Renegotiation Act in 1942 
used a $100,000 figure. But this was raised 
the following year to $500,000 on the recom- 
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mendation of the Senate special committee 
to investigate the national defense program. 

The panel, headed by the late Sen. Owen 
Brewster, R-Me., agreed at the time with 
administrators of the act that “possible re- 
covery (of excess profits) from concerns in 
the $100,000 to $500,000 bracket would not 
justify the time and expense of renegotiating 
them.” 

But on Feb. 20, 1948, the committee is- 
sued a report asserting: 

“The committee now feels in view of our 
war-time experience that this recommenda- 
tion was a mistake . . excessive profits on 
$100,000 of business were very possible. . . 

“(The change) was damaging to war 
morale .. it frequently happened that con- 
tractors about whom complaints were re- 
ceived were located in small communities 
where it soon became common knowl- 
edge that the contractor was profiting ex- 
cessively.” 

In this connection, the Renegotiation 
Board has authority to disallow unreason- 
ably high salaries in determining whether 
a corporation had demanded and been paid 
too high a price for weapons and other items 
sold to the armed forces. 

Rep. Henry B. Gonzalez, D-Tex., has in- 
troduced a bill to drop the floor“ from $1 
million back to the Korean War level of 
$250,000. He has the support of Cleveland’s 
Rep. Charles A. Vanik, D-21, a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Opponents of the bill argue it would re- 
sult in harassment of what is termed “small 
business,” 

BUREAUCRATIC WILDERNESS: TEXAN FINDS, 
Ars WAR PROFITS FIGHT 


(By Sanford Watzman) 


WASHINGTON.—Rep, Henry B. Gonzalez may 
have something in common with his fore- 
fathers, the Spanish conquistadors, who 
roamed an unknown land. 

The Texan could go down in history as 
having been the first to explore—if not to 
discover—the Renegotiation Board. 

This province of his really belongs to the 
U.S. government and the taxpayers, but it’s 
out in the bureaucratic wilderness some- 
where, so isolated and anonymous it. isn’t 
even known by its initials. 

Yet the board and its tiny staff are impor- 
tant to the public as a barrier against war 
profiteering. Gonzalez is sponsoring legisla- 
tion to bolster the independent agency. 

Recalling how he became interested in the 
board, he recounted an indirect but fasci- 
nating reference was made to it at a com- 
mittee hearing concerned with another topic. 

“At the time I know nothing about the 
board,” he confesses. “I have been pained to 
discover that the same is true of most of my 
colleagues.” 

It no longer is. After crusading for the 
board more than a year, Gonzalez is begin- 
ning to win an audience. 

The congressman, 51 and a father of eight 
children, is descended from original colonists 
of the Mexican state of Durango. They fled 
the country during a revolution. 

Gonzalez was born in San Antonio, now 
his district. He was elected to city council 
and served as mayor pro tem. Before win- 
ning his congressional seat in a 1961 special 
election, he sat in the Texas Senate. 

A liberal and a strong civil rights advo- 
cate, the Spanish-speaking lawmaker has 
supported President Johnson and the Great 
Society on 9 out of 10 roll calls. 

He had no connection with Johnson be- 
fore he came to Washington. 

Gonzalez sometimes hitches a ride when 
Johnson flies to his ranch, They may or may 
not have discussed the board on these flights, 
but Gonzalez does not yet appear to have 
won the President’s full support. 

The congressman has already achieved 
glory for San Antonio, if not for the board. 


CxIv——8—Part 1 
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He pushed through legislation authorizing 
federal recognition of and participation in 
HemisFair. 

This is the world’s fair in that city, open- 
ing April 4. 


WELFARE STUDY WELCOME 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI. Mr. Speaker, 
as Members will recall, President John- 
son has appointed a Commission on In- 
come Maintenance Programs to study 
the Nation’s public welfare system. 

To head the commission, he has cho- 
sen, from my home State of Illinois, Ben 
W. Heineman, chairman of the board of 
the Chicago & North Western Railway. 

A recent editorial in the Chicago Daily 
News compliments the President for his 
choice. 

The News says: 

In Heineman, he got a rare talent for 
blending tough business sense with genuine 
concern for people and public institutions. 


Members from other States may not 
know that Mr. Heineman also serves the 
citizens of my State as a member of the 
Illinois Board of Higher Education. 

The News says: 

This experience in bumping heads with 
bureaucracy and politics will stand him in 
good stead, as he takes on the mammoth 
chore of sorting out all the welfare pro- 
grams and recommending revisions. 


Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the Presi- 
dent on his choice of Ben Heineman as 
chairman of the Commission on Income 
Maintenance Programs, and I include 
the Chicago Daily News editorial in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Chicago Daily News, Jan. 5, 1968] 
WELFARE STUDY WELCOME 


President Johnson chose well when he 
picked Ben W. Heineman to head up a new 
commission to study the nation’s welfare sys- 
tem. In Heineman he got a rare talent for 
blending tough business sense with genuine 
concern for people and public institutions. 

Heineman's business acumen has had spec- 
tacular exposure in his guidance of the Chi- 
cago & North Western Ry. As board chairman 
and chief executive officer he transformed the 
railroad from a losing proposition into one of 
the most successful operations anywhere. 

But he has found time for public service, 
too, most notably in his leadership of the 
Illinois Board of Higher Education. This ex- 
perience in bumping heads with bureaucracy 
and politics will stand him in good stead as 
he takes on the mammoth chore of sorting 
out all the welfare programs and recommend- 
ing revisions. 

If there is one thing Americans agree on, it 
is that the existing welfare system needs re- 
vision. As it now stands, though, there is 
near-total lack of agreement as to how the 
system should be revised. For every critic who 
would cut back on welfare there is another 
who would broaden and increase it, 

New restrictions tacked onto the Social Se- 
curity law by Congress prompted President 
Johnson to establish the study commission. 
Heineman expects the study to take 18 
months, not an excessive length of time, 
given the scope of the field. 
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Speculation already centers on proposals 
for a guaranteed annual income and the so- 
called negative income tax. Since these ideas 
have been percolating in different forms 
among both conservative and liberal econ- 
omists, the commission will at least have to 
deal with them. But Heineman promises that 
the commission will not start with any pre- 
conceived notions of how the problem can 
be solved, and that’s good enough for us. 

One thing is certain. If the commission can 
Tesolve the paradox of an ever-increasing wel- 
fare burden in the midst of unparalleled 
prosperity, it will earn the gratitude of the 
puzzled public. 


ELECTRONIC SURVEILLANCE OF 
ORGANIZED CRIME 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FAscELL] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, very 
shortly the Legal and Monetary Affairs 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations, of which I 
am chairman, will resume public hear- 
ings in the subcommittee’s study of the 
Federal effort against organized crime. 

The existence and influence of orga- 
nized crime poses very real threats to the 
well-being of every man, woman, and 
child in this Nation. Although the Fed- 
eral agencies have in recent years ex- 
panded their efforts to cope with the 
problem of organized crime, the gravity 
of that menance caused the President to 
ask the Crime Commission which he con- 
vened to find out why organized crime 
was expanding despite the Nation’s best 
efforts to prevent it. 

The study being made by the Legal and 
Monetary Affairs Subcommittee is de- 
signed to ascertain the full magnitude of 
the organized crime problem; the Federal 
Government’s proper role in the fight 
against organized crime; its resources 
for carrying out its responsibilities; 
whether the resources are being fully 
used to the greatest advantage; and how 
those resources can be strengthened. 

The subcommittee’s hearings started 
early last year. It is too early for any 
conclusions to be reached, or for indica- 
tions to be given of the recommendations 
which may result from the study. How- 
ever, I have gained one personal opinion 
from the study that has been made so far, 
and that is that the investigative agen- 
cies of the Federal Government should 
be given restricted, court-ordered, au- 
thority to use wiretapping and electronic 
surveillance in organized crime cases. 

It has been made clear in testimony 
before the subcommittee, and in the find- 
ings of the President’s Crime Commis- 
sion, that the leaders of organized crime 
have so organized their operations that 
they are almost completely insulated 
against being connected with criminal 
activities. It is therefore almost impos- 
sible for law enforcement agencies to 
trace their participation in the offenses. 
The structure of these criminal cartels is 
such that the underlings who actually 
carry on the gambling, shylocking, pros- 
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titution, and other criminal activities 
which reap such vast profits for orga- 
nized crime either do not know who the 
leaders are, or are in mortal fear of 
divulging their identities. In such cir- 
cumstances, very often the only way of 
penetrating the organized crime struc- 
ture is by tapping telephones or “‘bug- 
ging” the sites where the crime leaders 
operate. A very impressive group of pros- 
ecutors and experts in the fight against 
organized crime have confirmed this 
situation. 

To my mind there is no right more 
sacred to an individual than his absolute 
right to privacy. That is why I commend 
the efforts that have been made to in- 
sure individual privacy. by forbidding 
wiretapping and electronic surveillance. 
However, personal rights must yield so 
far as necessary in the national interest. 
Certainly no one denies the right of the 
Government to protect itself in national 
security matters, even though it means 
that the privacy of spies and saboteurs 
may be invaded by wiretaps and bugging. 
The war against organized crime is a 
war in defense of the Nation. Organized 
crime’s threat to the Nation lies not only 
in the grief and suffering it works on the 
victims of its gambling, shylocking and 
other criminal activities, but also in the 
deteriorating effect it has on the safety 
and well-being of all people by its cor- 
ruption of public officials and its pene- 
tration into almost every avenue of le- 
gitimate business. 

The Legal and Monetary Affairs Sub- 
committee has no legislative jurisdiction 
to deal with wiretapping and electronic 
surveillance legislation. However, I am 
fully convinced that the use of wiretap- 
ping and electronic surveillance in at- 
tempts to develop evidence against the 
leaders of organized crime is vital to any 
successful effort to defeat organized 
crime. My opinion that the use of such 
evidence-gathering devices is necessary 
has been strengthened by observations 
made before this subcommittee, princi- 
pally by experienced investigators. I be- 
lieve that the necessity for their use in 
the common and national interest over- 
rides the concept of absolute and total 
protection against any invasions of per- 
sonal privacy. 

That does not mean that I would urge 
a wholesale use of wiretaps and bugging 
on the mere assertion that they are to 
be used to gather evidence against orga- 
nized crime leaders. Their use should be 
zealously restricted to only limited in- 
stances in which there is probable cause 
to believe that certain crimes on which 
organized crime operations are bottomed, 
are, have been, or will be committed, and 
the use of such devices is likely to pro- 
duce evidence of the leader’s participa- 
tion in such criminal activities. The 
showing would have to be made to a 
court, and the authorization to use the 
devices would be ordered restricted to 
such times, places, and circumstances as 
to the court would appear to be necessary 
and proper to gain the benefits of their 
use while at the same time limiting their 
scope to as little invasion of personal 
privacies as possible. 

We must be realistic. In organized 
crime the Nation is faced with a stealthy, 
powerful enemy, whose leaders are well- 
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nigh untouchable. The taproots of the 
criminal syndicates cannot be reached 
in most cases by usual investigative tech- 
niques. The problem calls for drastic 
solution, but as in any other war, every 
reasonable means should be utilized in 
order to win. The Nation must win the 
fight against organized crime. 


AN EVALUATION OF THE EFFECT OF 
SMOKING ON CORONARY HEART 
DISEASE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. KornecAy] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I call 
your attention to a highly significant ar- 
ticle in the current issue of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. A 
Harvard scientist has reviewed the pop- 
ulation studies relating to cigarette 
smoking and coronary heart disease and 
concluded that, and I quote: 

We do not know whether or not there is a 
causal connection between cigarette smoking 
and increased deaths from coronary heart 
disease. 


This article is important because the 
conclusions are quite different from what 
Congress and the public are being told 
by many who oppose cigarette smoking. 

The author, Dr. Carl C. Seltzer of the 
Harvard University School of Public 
Health, challenges the statements of the 
Public Health Service, the American 
Heart Association, and others who claim 
cigarette smoking is causally linked to 
coronary heart disease. 

His review of the recent epidemiologi- 
cal evidence in medical literature leads 
him to state, and I quote again: 

It is. . . difficult to see from the new 
epidemiological evidence how valid causal 
inferences can be drawn that cigarette smok- 
ing is linked to excess CHD (coronary heart 
disease) deaths or that excess CHD deaths 
are “caused by” cigarette smoking. 


Dr. Seltzer is plainly saying that the 
evidence does not justify the statements 
that are being made by antismokers in 
the smoking and health controversy. 

As Dr. Seltzer notes in his article, the 
Surgeon General’s committee in 1964 
specifically cautioned that: 

It is not clear that the association (be- 
tween cigarette smoking and coronary heart 
disease) has causal significance. 


But, he notes, almost immediately 
after the 1964 report, statements by the 
Public Health Service, the American 
Heart Association, and other persons in 
medicine and science began to include 
such phrases as “caused by” and “asso- 
ciated with cigarette smoking.” Dr. Selt- 
zer comments: 

We have since been presented with 131, 
000 excess deaths,” 125,000 excess premature 
deaths,” “300,000 extra coronaries” each year 
that are “caused by” or “associated with 
cigarette smoking.” 

Attention should be focused on the 
phrases “caused by” and “associated with 
cigarette smoking.” These phrases clearly im- 
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ply that the consequences of smoking cig- 
arettes is a variable amount of excess prema- 
ture CHD deaths. 

But no such implication can be drawn 
from the conclusion of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s committee of 1964. 


Dr. Seltzer’s review makes it clear that 
@ close study of the evidence in new re- 
ports since that time does not justify 
such implications. 

The report of this scientist is of vital 
interest to all, and deserves a thorough 
and careful reading. Therefore, under 
unanimous consent I place Dr. Seltzer’s 
critical commentary in the RECORD: 


AN EVALUATION OF THE EFFECT OF SMOKING ON 
CORONARY HEART DISEASE 1 


(By Carl C. Seltzer, Ph. D.) 
EPIDEMIOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


In January 1964, the Surgeon General's 
Advisory Committee on Smoking and Health 
in considering the available information on 
smoking and coronary heärt disease (CHD) 
(International Statistical Classification [ISC] 
420) reported that “male cigarette smokers 
have a higher death rate from coronary artery 
disease than nonsmoking males, but it is not 
clear that the association has causal signifi- 
cance.” 

Three points should be noted. First, the 
committee left no doubt that there was a 
consistent statistically significant association 
among cigarette smokers of increased mor- 
tality and morbidity from CHD in men, par- 
ticularly during middle life. Seven large com- 
pleted or current prospective studies of 
smoking and death rate gave a CHD median 
mortality ratio (current cigarette smokers to 
nonsmokers) of 1.7, with no significant excess 
deaths among cigar and pipe smokers, Sec- 
ond, the committee recognized that certain 
factors other than smoking were known or 
thought to predispose to the condition or to 
be also associated with an increased inci- 
dence. Included among these were age, sex, 
morphological constitution, heredity, occu- 
pations involving responsibility and stress, 
low levels of physical activity, diets high in 
saturated fats, high blood pressure, high 
serum cholesterol levels, and excessive obes- 
ity. Third, the point was made that if it 
could be shown that cigarette smokers and 
nonsmokers had significant constitutional 
differences apart from any differences that 
might be caused by smoking itself, then the 
possibility would exist that some predisposi- 
tion of smokers to the disease might also be 
of constitutional origin and not caused by 
smoking. After reviewing some of this evi- 
dence, the committee concluded, “In spite of 
some bits of suggestive evidence the existence 
of basic constitutional differences between 
smokers and nonsmokers is not presently 
established.” 

The Surgeon General, Luther Terry, MD, 
on Jan. 29, 1964, speaking of CHD stated, 
„. „the committee was unable to reach a 
firm conclusion as to the role smoking plays 
in causing or precipitating a death from this 
disease. We need to find out for sure whether 
smoking is a factor in this disease or whether 
it should be exonerated .. . we have no real 
clues as to what it is in tobacco that influ- 
ences coronary artery disease, if indeed it 
does.” 2 

Since publication of the Surgeon General's 
Report on Smoking and Health in early 1964, 
there have appeared many statements with 
regard to the relationship of cigarette smok- 


1 Smoking and Health: Report of the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, US Dept of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1964. 

2 Hearings before the Subcommittee on To- 
bacco of the Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, series 2, p 5, Jan 
29, 1964. 
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ing and CHD which go far beyond the limited 
conclusions of the Surgeon General's Ad- 
visory Committee and the then Surgeon 
General. Some of these statements come from 
US Public Health officials, from responsible 
persons in medicine and science, and from 
numerous medical societies throughout the 
country, as well as many other sources. For 
example, in 1965 it was stated, “Ultimate 
elimination of cigarette smoking. . . would 
mean the saving of some 250,000 Americans 
from premature deaths caused by or asso- 
ciated with cigarette smoking ... half of 
these premature deaths associated with ciga- 
rette smoking are due to cardiovascular 
diseases, particularly coronary artery dis- 
ease... % In 1965, it was affirmed that 
“,.. the association [American Heart Associ- 
ation] believes that there is a total of ap- 
proximately 250,000 excess premature deaths 
associated with cigarette smoking each year 
in the United States, and that of those, about 
126,000 are associated with cardiovascular dis- 
ease, principally heart disease. 
We have excellent evidence that heavy cigar- 
ette smoking, a pack or more a day, par- 
ticularly accelerates atherosclerosis, and ac- 
centuates its effects, makes it worse. This 
accounts for the increased premature deaths 
that are associated with cigarette smoking 
so far as coronary artery disease is con- 
cerned.” 4 (pp 14-1) In 1966 it was said, “In 
view of the mountain of evidence now avail- 
able this is no longer a ‘controversial’ mat- 
ter. The massive evidence indicating that 
cigarette smoking is a major coronary risk 
factor in middle-aged Americans and British 
men have been reviewed in many places 
Again in 1966, it was declared. unforgive- 
able for us to write off the 48 million adults 
in the United States who are now cigarette 
smokers, After all, these are the people in 
whom the extra hundreds of thousands of 
Premature deaths will be occurring each 
year for the next 20 or 30 years; these are 
the people who suffer from. .. the 300,000 
extra coronaries .. ,” 6 

From the statements, it is not clear 
that the association has causal significance” 
and “, .. the committee was unable to reach 
a firm conclusion as to the role smoking 
plays in causing or precipitating death from 
this disease . . of the Surgeon General and 
his Advisory Committee on Smoking and 
Health in January 1964, we have since been 
presented with “131,000 excess deaths,” 
“125,000 excess premature deaths,” “300,000 
extra coronaries” each year that are “caused 
by” or “associated with cigarette smoking.” 
b Attention should be focused on the phrases 
caused by” and “associated with cigarette 
smoking.” These phrases clearly imply that 
the consequences of smoking cigarettes is a 
variable amount of excess premature CHD 
deaths. But no such implication can be 
drawn from the conclusion of the Surgeon 
General's committee of 1964. The latter re- 
ported a higher death rate from CHD 
among male cigarette smokers than among 
nonsmokers. If one were to transcribe this 
statement in terms of excess deaths,” then 
it could be stated that there was an excess of 
CHD deaths among cigarette smokers than 
among nonsmokers. To shift from excess 
deaths among cigarette smokers to excess 
deaths associated with cigarette smoking is 
to attribute causality to cigarette smoking, 


3 Hearings before the Committee on Com- 
merce, US Senate, part 1, serial 89-5, March 
22, 1965. 

t+ Stamler, J.: “Nutrition, Metabolism and 
Atherosclerosis,” in Ingelfinger, F. J.; Rel- 
man, A. S.; and Finland, M. (eds.): Contro- 
versy in Internal Medicine, Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders Co., 1966, pp 27-59. 

5 Horn, D.: An Analysis of the Educational 
Problems of Controlling Cigarette Smoking, 
read before the International Cancer Con- 
gress, Tokyo, Oct 26, 1966. 
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an attribution which the advisory committee 
was unable to reach. 

We have no reason for assuming that what 
we are dealing with here is a matter of se- 
mantics, Rather, the more likely event is 
that these statements causally linking mor- 
tality from CHD among cigarette smokers 
must represent conclusions reached by some 
from new evidence available since the issu- 
ance of the advisory committee report in 
1964. It becomes important, then, to inquire 
into the nature of this new evidence. At the 
same time, it is necessary to inquire into the 
availability of additional new evidence bear- 
ing upon the question of genetic and consti- 
tutional factors between smokers and non- 
smokers, particularly insofar as they are re- 
lated to the etiology of coronary heart 
disease, 

Some readers may object to the use of the 
phrase “caused by,” since the words “cause 
and effect” are extremely difficult to define 
clearly. In using these words, we are follow- 
ing the practice of the Surgeon General's 
1964 report, which attempted to explain 
(pp 20-21) the meaning which that com- 
mittee attached to the term causality. In 
stating “cigarette smoking is causally re- 
lated to lung cancer in men,” the Surgeon 
General’s committee implied that cigarette 
smoking increases the probability that lung 
cancer will develop in a man. With regard to 
cardiovascular disease, the committee stated, 
“it is not clear that the association has 
causal significance,” implying that the evi- 
dence available to them was insufficient to 
judge whether cigarette smoking is an effec- 
tive agent in increasing the probability of 
death from cardiovascular disease or not. 

PURPOSE OF THE REPORT 

The purpose of this report, then, is to re- 
view the more important publications deal- 
ing with smoking and CHD which have ap- 
peared subsequent to the Surgeon General's 
Report on Smoking and Health in 1964, to 
answer the following question: 

What is the nature of the additional evi- 
dence on smoking and CHD which has re- 
sulted in the magnification and extension of 
the claims of the effects of cigarette smoking 
on mortality and morbidity from CHD? 

This particular communication (part 1) 
will consider the epidemiological evidence 
only and is limited to data on men, Subse- 
quent reports covering experimental and 
clinical data, and constitutional and genetic 
evidence are planned. 

This analysis of the epidemiological evi- 
dence was submitted for publication almost 
simultaneously with the appearance of The 
Health Consequences of Smoking, a Public 
Health Service review published in late 
1967.2 Accordingly, this is an independent 
analysis and does not contain references to 
or comparisons with the 1967 report. 

THE MATERIAL 

In the 3% years since publication of the 
Surgeon General’s report of 1964, a certain 
amount of epidemiological research has been 
completed or continued in this country or 
abroad. For the purposes of this report, con- 
sideration has been given to the more per- 
tinent studies as follows: Doll and Hill’s 
study of British doctors, the combined 


*The Health Consequences of Smoking, 
Public Health Service publication 1696, 1967. 

Doll, R., and Hill, A. B.: Mortality in Re- 
lation to Smoking: Ten Years Observations 
of British Doctors (Part I), Brit Med J 
1:1399-1410 (May 30) 1964. 

è Doll, R., and Hill, A. B.: Mortality in Re- 
lation to Smoking: Ten Years’ Observations 
of British Doctors (Concluded), Brit Med J 
1:1460-1467 (June 6) 1964. 

? Doll, R., and Hill, A. B.: “Mortality of 
British Doctors in Relation to Smoking: Ob- 
servations on Coronary Thrombosis,” in 
Haenszel, W. (ed.): Epidemiological Ap- 
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Albany and Framingham study,” Dorn’s US 
veterans study, Hammond’s prospective 
study,” the Canadian veterans study," the 
Evans County, Georgia study,* the Tecum- 
seh, Michigan prospective study," Reid and 
co-workers’ migrant study, the health in- 
surance plan (HIP) studies,- and the na- 
tional health survey. 

These investigations are not always com- 
parable, since their study designs lead to 
incidence rates of disease manifestations in 
some and to prevalence rates of disease or 
illness disability in others. Incidence rates 
of mortality or morbidity derived from lon- 
gitudinal prospective or retrospective studies 
may be quite a different matter than preva- 
lence rates of disease, illness, or disability 
derived from cross-sectional studies of what- 
ever nature, These distinctions are impor- 
tant and must be kept in mind in assessing 
the respective findings in these studies, es- 
pecially in connection with mortality ratios 
computed from different base lines. The first 
four studies listed above are prospective 
studies of mortality or morbidity with at- 
tendant death rates or incidence rates of 
disease manifestations in large populations, 
and hence have certain elements of compara- 
bility. On the other hand, for example, the 
national health survey is a prevalence study 


proaches to the Study of Cancer and Other 
Diseases, Nat Cancer Inst Monog, No. 19, pp 
205-268 (Jan) 1966. 

1 Doyle, J. T., et al: The Relationship of 
Cigarette Smoking to Coronary Heart Dis- 
ease: The Second Report of the Combined 
Experience of the Albany, NY, and Framing- 
ham, Mass, Studies, JAMA 190:886-890 (Dec 
7) 1964, 

2 Kahn, H. A.: The Dorn Study of Smok- 
ing and Mortality Among U.S. Veterans: Re- 
port on 814 Years of Observation,” in Haens- 
zel, W. (ed.): Epidemiological Approaches to 
the study of Cancer and Other Diseases, Nat 
Cancer Inst Monog, No. 19, pp 1-125 (Jan) 
1966. 

2 Hammond, E.C.: “Smoking in Relation 
to the Death Rates of 1 Million Men and 
Women,” in Haenszel, W. (ed.): Epidemio- 
logical Approaches to the Study of Cancer 
and Other Diseases, Nat Cancer Inst Monog, 
No. 19, pp, 127-204 (Jan) 1966. 

Best, E.W.R., et al: Summary of a Ca- 
nadian Study of Smoking and Health, Canad 
Med Assoc J 96:1104-1108 (April 15) 1967. 

1 McDonough, J.R., et al: Coronary Dis- 
ease Among Negroes and Whites in Evans 
County, Georgia, J Chronic Dis 18:443-468 
(March) 1965. 

Epstein, F.H., et al: Epidemiological 
Studies of Cardiovascular Disease in a Total 
Community—Tecumseh, Michigan, Ann In- 
tern Med 62:1170-1184 (June) 1965. 

1 Reid, D.D., et al: “Studies of Disease 
Among Migrants and Native Populations in 
Great Britain, Norway, and the United 
States: III. Prevalence of Cardiorespiratory 
Symptoms Among Migrants and Native-Born 
in the United States,” in Haenszel, W. (ed.): 
Epidemiological Approaches to the Study of 
Cancer and Other Diseases, Nat Cancer Inst 
Monog, No. 19, pp 321-346 (Jan) 1966. 

r Shapiro, S.. et al: The H.I.P. Study of 
Incidence and Prognosis of Coronary Heart 
Disease, J Chronic Dis 18:527-558 (June) 
1965. 

18 Frank, C.W., et al: Myocardial Infarction 
in Men: Role of Physical Activity and Smok- 
ing in Incidence and Mortality, JAMA 
198:1241-1245 (Dec. 10) 1966. 

12 Frank, C.W., et al: Physical Inactivity as 
a Lethal Factor in Myocardial Infarction 
Among Men, Circulation 24: 1022-1033 (Dec) 
1966. 

= Cigarette Smoking and Health Charac- 
teristics: United States—July 1964-June 
1965, series 10, No. 34, National Cancer for 
Health Statistics, US Dept of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Public Health Service, 
May 1967. 
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and does not identify the rate at which vari- 
ous types of morbidity develop in differential 
groups in the population but simply reports 
the recent existence of illness or disability, 
or both. As such, its findings under certain 
conditions may be spurious and at best are 
supportive in nature when they identify re- 
lationships previously established in inci- 
dence studies. 

(It is to be noted, however, that surpris- 
ingly good agreement” between prevalence 
and incidence results was found by the 
Framingham heart study with respect to 
relative risks for CHD.) 2 

While all of these investigations deserve de- 
tailed individual analyses of their findings, 
the limitations of space do not permit such 
elaboration. Many important discrepancies or 
inconsistencies (as well as consistencies) in 
various aspects of these studies are over- 
looked when the results of the studies are 
characterized solely by their main conclu- 
sions. A topical analysis of important aspects 
of the studies affords a productive approach 
to an understanding of the relative consist- 
ency of the results of the investigations. 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL DATA PUBLISHED SINCE SUR- 
GEON GENERAL’S REPORT OF 1964 


The more important new evidence relative 
to mortality and morbidity from CHD is sum- 
marized according to the following subject 
categories: (1) overall mortality and morbid- 
ity in smokers and nonsmokers, (2) morbid- 
ity from angina pectoris, (3) mode of tobacco 
smoking, (4) age of smokers, (5) amount of 
cigarette smoking, (6) duration of cigarette 
smoking, (7) inhalation, and (8) disease 
rates in ex-smokers in relation to the dura- 
tion of the cessation of smoking. 

Overall Mortality and Morbidity in Smokers 
and Nonsmokers——The Surgeon General’s 
1964 report concluded that male cigarette 
smokers have a higher death rate from CHD 
than men who did not smoke. All the new 
evidence gives the same results, a confirma- 
tion of the earlier findings. This is not sur- 
prising, since the conclusions of the 1964 re- 
port were based on “seven large completed or 
current prospective smoking and death rate 
studies.” Additional new prospective studies 
or the extension of observations on previously 
reported current studies on the same or simi- 
lar populations would not be expected to give 
different results. Similarly, all the new evi- 
dence on morbidity, with the exception of the 
Tecumseh study of Epstein et al,“ confirms 
the existence of higher CHD prevalence rates 
among smokers than among nonsmokers. It 
is not clear why the Tecumseh study CHD 
prevalence rates are higher in nonsmokers 
than in smokers at every age level up to 70 
years. 

The new evidence does not change the basic 
nature of the association of higher CHD death 
rates in cigarette smokers. It simply confirms 
the previous evidence. The new data, either 
through longer observation periods of follow- 
up of ongoing studies or through additional 
studies of large populations, in the main 
merely serve to provide an opportunity for a 
more precise look at various interrelation- 
ships. Furthermore, there has been no change 
in the intensity of the association, such as 
would be suggested if the new data showed 
consistently higher average CHD death rates 
for smokers compared to nonsmokers than 
did the older data. But this has not been the 
case. The Surgeon General’s 1964 report in- 
dicated a median mortality ratio of 1.7 among 
persons currently smoking cigarettes. It is 
seldom noted, however, that the Doll and Hill 
study of British doctors’ (one of the key 
mortality studies) showed a 33% greater 
mortality rate for cigarette smokers from 
“CHD without hypertension” than non- 


s Freidman, G.D., et al: Comparison of 
Prevalence, Case History and Incidence Data 
in Assessing the Potency of Risk Factors in 
Coro’ Heart Disease, Amer J Epidem 
83:366-378 (March) 1966. 
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smokers, a figure far below that of most other 
prospective studies. But in the main, the 
average value of the mortality ratio in the 
new studies is approximately that found in 
the older evidence. 

Angina Pectoris—The Surgeon General’s 
1964 report makes brief mention of the fact 
that “angina pectoris. . . is less closely as- 
sociated with cigarette smoking than is myo- 
cardial infarction.” Available new mortality 
data support the conclusion that cigarette 
smokers have higher death rates associated 
with myocardial infarction than nonsmokers. 
But the new data appear to be ambivalent 
with respect to angina pectoris. 

The combined Albany and Framingham 
study clearly shows no significant increase 
in incidence of angina among cigarette smok- 
ers compared with nonsmokers. It was even 
found that the morbidity ratio (Framingham 
series) for those who smoked 20 or more 
cigarettes per day (78) was below that of the 
non-cigarette smokers (86). The conclusion 
arrived at was that “The risk of angina pec- 
toris as the sole or initial manifestation of 
CHD appears to be unrelated to the tobacco 
habit.” On the other hand, both the HIP” 
and Reid and co-workers’ migrant * studies 
gave opposite results. The HIP study (based 
on incidence) reported a statistically signifi- 
cant association between cigarette smoking 
and angina pectoris among men. The authors 
of this study, however, caution that, ‘‘varia- 
tions in methodology and diagnostic criteria 
may explain this departure from other 
studies’ observation of no difference in risk 
for angina among cigarette smokers and non- 
smokers.” The migrant study, based on prev- 


` alence of angina-like symptoms, is in agree- 


ment with the results of the HIP study. It is 
quite probable that Epstein et al’s Tecumseh 
study “ also provides evidence of an absence 
of association between smoking and angina 
pectoris, since their data showed a slightly 
lower prevalence of CHD (angina pectoris or 
electrocardiographic signs of myocardial dis- 
ease) in smokers. 

It should be pointed out, in further refer- 
rence to angina pectoris, that Cederlof et al, * 
in a study of morbidity among monozygotic 
twins from Sweden, found a similar frequen- 
cy of angina pectoris among smokers and 
nonsmokers, a finding in general agreement 
with the data of the combined Albany and 
Framingham study. 

Uncomplicated angina pectoris comprises 
about 20% of all manifestations of CHD in 
men; elimination of such cases would mean 
elimination of a significant segment of CHD 
cases from consideration of being related to 
the tobacco habit. 

Mode of Tobacco Smoking—The Surgeon 
General's 1964 report pointed out that 
the association of coronary disease with the 
use of tobacco in other forms [apart from 
cigarettes] has not been striking.” All the 
new evidence with regard to pipe and cigar 
smokers showed little or no increase in their 
death rates from CHD over that of nonsmok- 
ers. In the case of the Doll and Hill study of 
British doctors,’ ê pipe or cigar smokers gave 
a lower death rate than the group of non- 
smokers. In the Dorn study of US veterans, * 
the mortality ratios of persons who smoked 
cigars or a pipe were vitrually the same as 
that of nonsmokers. The Hammond study of 
American men “ showed pipe smokers on the 
whole had lower CHD death rates than non- 
smokers, while the cigar smokers tended to 
have slightly higher rates than the non- 
smokers. 

Overall, it may be said that the new evi- 
dence appears to establish a lack of asso- 
ciation of excess deaths due to coronary 
heart disease among pipe or cigar smokers, 
a less qualified finding than given in the 
1964 report. CHD disability, on the other 


* Cederlof, R., et al: Morbidity Among 
Monozygotic Twins, Arch Environ Health 
10:346-350 (Feb) 1965. 
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hand, may show slightly higher frequency 
in pipe or cigar smokers than nonsmokers. 

The fact that there appears to be no evi- 
dence for excess CHD death risk among pipe 
or cigar smokers is a matter of considerable 
importance. This result from epidemiological 
surveys is a disquieting finding to those 
engaged in the study of the effects of tobacco 
smoking on health. For the most part, the 
problem has been simply ignored, perhaps in 
the hope that somehow or other it would just 
disappear by itself. But the discordance of 
an excess mortality due to CHD in cigarette 
smokers but not in cigar or pipe smokers 
cannot be summarily swept under the rug. 

Nicotine in the tobacco smoke is regarded 
by many as the agent responsible for the 
effects on coronary heart disease. However, 
this discordance in disease effects is inex- 
plicable in terms of amount of nicotine and 
other constituents of tobacco smoke. The 
1964 report stated, “Calculations indicate 
that the nicotine absorbed (40 to 60 mg) 
from six cigars equals that from 30 cig- 
arettes inhaled.”! The Doll and Hill study 
of British doctors showed no significant dif- 
ferences among cigarette smokers between 
the CHD death rates of inhalers and non- 
inhalers” We know very little about the 
possible mechanisms which might explain 
why cigarette smokers have greater CHD 
death rates than nonsmokers while pipe and 
cigar smokers do not. 

At the present stage of our knowledge, this 
anomaly is inexplicable. It is clearly a sub- 
ject for further research. For now, we can 
only conclude that this discrepancy between 
the mortality rates of cigarette smokers vs 
those of cigar or pipe smokers is difficult to 
reconcile with the concept that tobacco 
smoking is causally related to excess deaths 
due to CHD. 

Age of Smokers—vVirtually all the new 
studies confirm the finding of the 1964 re- 
port that death rates from coronary heart 
disease are relatively higher in male ciga- 
rette smokers compared to non-smokers in 
middle age than in old age. In general 
cigarette smokers more than 65 years of age 
have lower CHD mortality ratios and dis- 
abilities than those less than 65 years of 
age. This may, in part, reflect a selective sur- 
vival effect in smokers and/or a diminishing 
risk for CHD among cigarette smokers rela- 
tive to other influencing factors with advanc- 
ing age. 

It is possible that the relatively greater 
CHD mortality ratio among younger smokers 
is more a function of the differential age 
changes in CHD death rates of nonsmokers 
than of smokers. The point can be illustrated 
by comparing the CHD death rates accord- 
ing to age of smokers and nonsmokers with 
those of the general US population. In the 
US population in 1964, the death rate due 
to CHD of men ages 55 to 64 was 2.6 times 
greater than that of men ages 45 to 54, 2.2 
times greater in age 65 to 74 than in ages 
55 to 64, and 1.9 times greater in ages 75 to 
84 than in ages 65 to 74. In comparison 
Dorn’s data 1 on veterans currently smoking 
cigarettes showed CHD death rate for men 
ages 55 to 64 to be 2.5 times greater than 
that of men ages 45 to 54, 1.9 times greater 
for ages 65 to 74 than ages 55 to 64, and 1.6 
times greater in ages 75 to 84 than in ages 
65 to 74. Further, in nonsmokers (“never 
smoked or occasionally only”) from Dorn’s 
study of veterans, CHD death rate for ages 
55 to 64 was 10.0 times greater than that of 


* Kannel, W.B.; Dawbar, T.R.; and McNa- 
mara, P.M.: Detection of the Coronary-Prone 
Adult: The Framingham Study, J Iowa Med 
Soc 51:26-34 (Jan) 1966. 

National Center for Health Statistics: 
Mortality From Diseases Associated With 
Smoking : United States 1950-54, Vital and 
Health Statistics, series 20, No. 4, Public 
Health Service publication 1,000, October 
1966. 
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ages 45 to 54, 2.0 times greater in ages 65 to 
74 than in ages 55 to 64, and 2.2 times greater 
in ages 75 to 84 than in ages 65 to 74. 

From these data, it would appear that the 
successive decade age increases in CHD death 
rates of the smokers parallel those of the 
US general population much more closely 
than do rates of the nonsmokers, with the 
nonsmokers particularly diverging from the 
general population in a far greater increase 
in CHD death rate from ages 45 to 54 to 
ages 55 to 64. Furthermore, in Dorn’s study 
of veterans, the death rates for smokers are 
somewhat lower than those of the general 
public, and the death rates of persons who 
do not smoke are still lower. While it is diffi- 
cult to make direct comparisons of death 
rates from one population to another, is it 
possible that the nonsmokers represent a very 
special and markedly singular group in the 
population, more so than the smokers? 

Amount of Cigarette Smoking.—The Sur- 
geon General’s 1964 report states. . . the 
ratio of smokers’ coronary death rates to 
those of nonsmokers increases progressively 
with the daily cigarette consumption.” This 
increase in CHD death rates with increased 
amount of smoking was found in a number 
of studies. 

However, an examination of the new data 
since the 1964 report reveals a very complex 
and hardly consistent picture. To begin with, 
a consistent positive gradient of CHD mor- 
tality with amount of cigarettes smoked is 
found only in the Dorn study." Reid and co- 
workers’ migrant study” (in British and Nor- 
wegian born but not in native born US 
men), and in white men of high social class 
in the Evans County, Georgia study.“ There 
is certainly no clear gradient [of CHD mor- 
tality] with number of cigarettes smoked” 
is the report by Doll and Hill in their sur- 
vey of British doctors (a rising gradient is 
apparent in younger but not in older men), 
and no clear gradient is found in the Cana- 
dian veterans study? and in the Negro and 
white men of low social class of the Evans 
County, Georgia study.“ 

Significantly, the majority of the new 
studies show inversions or inconsistencies in 
the gradient of mortality or morbidity with 
average number of cigarettes smoked daily. 
While it is true that in virtually all these 
instances, those who smoked the most ciga- 
rettes give consistently higher CHD and myo- 
cardial infarction rates than those who 
smoked the least, the consistency of the 
gradient is broken down as between the 
groups which smoked the least and the inter- 
mediate groups, with the intermediate rates 
the same or lower than the rates of the 
groups which smoked the least. Inversions 
between the groups which smoked the least 
(usually less than a pack a day) and the in- 
termediate groups (at least one pack but less 
than two packs daily) are to be found in the 
combined Albany and Framingham study,“ 
the Hammond study,” Reid and co-workers’ 
migrant study (native born subjects) ue the 
HIP investigation,” and the national health 
survey. 

Accordingly, it cannot be said that the new 
data confirm the results of the 1964 report 
with respect to a consistent rising gradient 
of CHD mortality with increased amounts of 
cigarettes smoked, On the contrary, the new 
data, with its many inconsistencies and in- 
versions in the “rising gradient,” indicate 
that this whole subject is not as clear cut as 
it appeared at first blush. 

Parenthetically, it is to be noted that al- 
most identical inversions in body build 
measurements according to amounts of ciga- 
rettes smoked have been described by Seltzer 
in his study of morphological constitution 
and smoking habits of Harvard college 
graduates. 


æ Seltzer, C.C.: Morphologic Constitution 
and Smoking, JAMA 183:639-645 (Feb 23) 
1963. 
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Duration of Cigarette Smoking.—The 1964 
report made no comment with regard to 
duration of smoking and CHD rates, Since 
the 1964 report, there have been three im- 
portant studies which have dealt with this 
subject. The combined Albany and Framing- 
ham study 1° found an absence of association 
between duration of heavy cigarette smoking 
and risk of myocardial infarction. In Dorn's 
U.S. veterans study there was also no sig- 
nificant relationship between duration of cig- 
arette smoking and risk of death from CHD; 
Kahn summarized this by stating that there 
was. . an almost perfect fit of the data 
with a hypothesis of no relationship to dura- 
tion.” = And in the Canadian veterans sur- 
vey there was no clear gradient of increasing 
CHD mortality with increasing years of 
smoking experience.“ In fact, in this mate- 
rial, the mortality ratios for heart and cir- 
culatory diseases for those who had smoked 
cigarettes for 30 to 39 years (1.5) were lower 
that those of individuals who had smoked 
for a period of only 5 to 9 or 10 to 14 years 
(1.7 and 1.8, respectively). 

It is notable that while duration of ciga- 
rette smoking is considered an important 
factor in connection with lung cancer mor- 
tality, the new evidence since the 1964 report 
points to an exoneration of this important 
element with respect to CHD. The evidence 
would appear to be consistent with the con- 
clusion of the authors of the combined Al- 
bany and Framingham study that itis“... 
not any cumulative effect of inhaling ciga- 
rette smoke which precipitates myocardial 
infarction and death from CHD .. .” 1 

This has led to the suggestion by the 
Framingham heart study that coronary heart 
disease is only acutely connected with ciga- 
rette smoking not chronically connected, act- 
ing by the “triggering of a lethal arrhythmia 
or thrombosis in subjects predisposed by an 
already compromised coronary circulation.” = 
If this is indeed true, then the effect of smok- 
ing (by their suggestion) would be limited 
solely to those persons with “already compro- 
mised circulations.” Does this signify that 
cigarette smoking is without deleterious ef- 
fect on those with a normal, healthy coronary 


apparatus? 
Inhalation —The Surgeon General’s 1964 
report states, at each level of consump- 


tion the ratio (mortality ratio) increases with 
amount of inhalation reported by the 
smokers,” 

On this subject the new data give conflict- 
ing results. In the Doll and Hill study of 
British doctors,’ the authors stated, “Only 
small and statistically insignificant differ- 
ences were observed in coronary disease with- 
out hypertension (3% excess in inhalers). 
... Furthermore, the death rate for non- 
inhalers (5.09) was substantially higher than 
that for nonsmokers (3.29). We should not 
lose sight of this latter point. If more ex- 
tended observations of British doctors beyond 
the present ten years’ observations tend to 
confirm this finding, this would make it ap- 
pear that something else apart from the in- 
halation of cigarette smoke is responsible for 
the higher death rate from CHD of smokers 
over nonsmokers in this regard, other known 
risk factors and constitutional differences be- 
tween smokers and nonsmokers would have 
to be given more serious consideration in the 
totality of the problem than has been ac- 
corded them up to now. 

Hammond’s prospective study,” on the 
other hand, exhibited a tendency for CHD 
death rates to increase with degree of inhala- 
tion. The data might have been more illumi- 
nating, however, if the noninhalers had not 
been lumped together with those who in- 
haled slightly. Again we find that Hammond’s 
subjects who did not inhale or inhaled slight- 
ly had much higher death rates than the 
nonsmokers. 

Ex-Smoxers.— The 1964 report points out 
that, “men who stop smoking have a lower 
death rate from coronary disease than those 
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who continue,” and cites the six-year experi- 
ence of the combined Albany and Framing- 
ham study and Hammond and Horn’s * 44 
months follow-up of more than 187,000 Amer- 
ican men. 

The studies since have added considerably 
more material, but the nature of the results 
can hardly be said to clarify the subject. 
Thus, while Doll and Hill’s study of British 
doctors,’ Dorn’s study of US veterans, the 
Hammond study of American men,“ and the 
study of Canadian veterans “ give lower CHD 
rates for ex-smokers than of those currently 
smoking cigarettes, higher CHD rates are 
found among ex-smokers than among those 
currently smoking cigarettes and nonsmokers 
in the Tecumseh, Michigan study,“ Reid 
and co-workers’ study of migrants,” and the 
national health survey.” The combined Al- 
bany and Framingham study shows former 
cigarette smokers with a lower CHD death 
risk than nonsmokers, and about the same 
level of CHD risk for fatal and nonfatal myo- 
cardial infarction as between former cig- 
arette smokers and nonsmokers. The au- 
thors state, “The risk of CHD or death for 
ex-cigarette smokers in these two popula- 
tions (Albany and Framingham) was nearly 
equal to the risk for those who never 
smoked .. .” 

The mortality ratios of ex-cigarette smok- 
ers found in Dorn’s data recede to an inter- 
mediate position between the corresponding 
figures for current smokers and nonsmokers, 
and that former cigar and pipe smokers have 
higher mortality ratios than those who con- 
tinue smoking (as Dorn had reported 
earlier) u Dorn had suggested that many 
smokers may have stopped smoking because 
of ill health, but did not understand why 
this should be true for cigar and pipe smok- 
ers but not for cigarette smokers. For this 
reason, Kahn excluded from his calculations 
those individuals who had stopped smoking 
because of doctors’ orders, but the effect 
persisted among cigar and pipe smokers just 
the same. Kahn does not find “obvious” why 
this effect persists. Some complications were 
also apparent in the Hammond study. Ex- 
cigarette smokers who quit recently (less 
than one year ago for those who formerly 
smoked 1 to 19 cigarettes a day and less than 
five years ago for those persons who smoked 
20 or more cigarettes a day) had CHD death 
rates as high as or higher than persons cur- 
rently smoking cigarettes. This seemingly 
anomalous finding was further investigated 
in another study by Hammond and Gar- 
finkel in which ill health was suggested 
as a complicating factor in stopping smoking 
or reducing cigarette consumption. They re- 
ported that the bias introduced by the in- 
fluence of ill health on smoking habits 
“makes it difficult to evaluate the degree 
of benefit derived from giving up smoking, 
and eyen more difficult to determine whether 
giving up the habit results in a reduction of 
death rates soon after.” 

Further conflicting results are to be found 
with respect to the first years after smoking 
is stopped and the long-term cessation of 
smoking. A sharp fall in CHD mortality is 
seen in the Doll and Hill study?’ in the first 
five years after the subjects stopped smoking 
(followed by a rise in the next period), but 
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only moderate declines are to be found in 
the early years following discontinuance of 
smoking in Dorn’s US veterans u and Ham- 
mond's American men.” The CHD rates of ex- 
smokers, after the longest period of cessation 
of cigarette smoking, fall to a level below 
that of persons currently smoking cigarettes 
but still higher than nonsmokers in the Doll 
and Hill,“ Dorn, and Canadian veterans 
studies, and in the Hammond survey of the 
category of persons who smoked 20 or more 
cigarettes a day.“ In the Hammond study, the 
CHD death rate dropped to the level of non- 
smokers for the persons who smoked 1 to 19 
cigarettes a day. 

The extreme difficulties, in these kinds of 
studies, of clearly unraveling the effect of dis- 
continuance of cigarette smoking on CHD 
rates is recognized by Doll and Hill,» Kahn,” 
Hammond and Garfinkel,™ Epstein et al,” 
Reid et al, Keys,” and others. Doll and Hill, 
who gave much attention to this subject, 
pointed out, for example, that much of the 
fall of mortality with discontinuance of 
smoking “. . . may be an artifact, due merely 
to the selective failure of doctors to give up 
smoking when they are already ill.” ° Epstein 
et al, in explanation of their higher CHD 
rates of ex-smokers relative to both current 
smokers and nonsmokers, have said that their 
finding “. . is to be expected, since persons 
with disease are more likely to discontinue 
the habit.” u They all make the point that 
the bias introduced by ill health on smoking 
habits “dirties up” the data of ex-smokers 
and makes it therefore difficult to establish 
clear-cut trends and effects. 

SUMMARY 

With this presentation of the additional 
information since the Surgeon General's 1964 
report on the subject of smoking and coro- 
nary heart disease (considering the epidemio- 
logical studies only), we are now able to 
assess the nature of the evidence which has 
led to the extension and magnification of the 
claims of the effect cigarette smoking has on 
mortality and disability from CHD made by 
numerous people. 

The conclusion of the Surgeon General’s 
1964 Report that male cigarette smokers have 
a higher death rate from CHD than men who 
do not smoke has been confirmed in the new 
studies published since the report was issued. 
This conclusion must be accepted as an es- 
tablished observation. But the question still 
remains as to the interpretation to be given to 
this statistical observation. The most such an 
epidemiological observation. .. can do is 
to demonstrate the existence of a relationship 
between cigarette smoking and various health 
characteristics; it cannot establish any exist- 
ing relationship as a causal one,“ » and 
„. . „ inferences on causality cannot depend 
on the demonstration of association alone,” ” 
The first phase of the epidemiological ap- 
proach to a disease problem is the determina- 
tion of the statistical association; the second 
phase is the derivation of biological infer- 
ences from the pattern of statistical associa- 
tion u 

What inferences, then, may be drawn from 
the additional epidemiological evidence 
which has appeared since the 1964 report? 
And particularly, since the 1964 report con- 
cluded “.. but it is not clear that the 
association has causal significance,” what 
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new inferences may be drawn with respect to 
causality? 

Our survey of the new epidemiological evi- 
dence has indicated that, for all practical 
purposes, pipe or cigar smoking is not asso- 
ciated with excess deaths and disabilities due 
to coronary heart disease (CHD), leaving cig- 
arette smoking as the focus of necessary at- 
tention. The weight of evidence, at the mo- 
ment, is that angina pectoris as the sole or 
initial manifestation of CHD is probably un- 
related to cigarette smoking. There are still 
some lingering questions with regard to the 
prevalence data in this regard, but conclu- 
sions drawn from prevalence data are gen- 
erally considered less reliable than incidence 
rates. This would leave myocardial infarc- 
tion (and sudden deaths) as the principal 
conditions statistically associated with ciga- 
rette smokers, In this connection, Doll and 
Hill have pointed out that a relationship 
with smoking is characteristic of only a little 
more than one-half the total number of 
deaths attributed to coronary thrombosis.® 
This erosion of postulated CHD smoking risks 
is further enhanced by the Framingham 
heart study which suggested that the effects 
of smoking is limited to those persons with 
“already compromised circulations.” 

With respect to amount of cigarette smok- 
ing, the new data do not confirm the finding 
of the Surgeon General’s report of a con- 
sistent rising gradient of CHD mortality with 
increased amounts of cigarettes smoked, but 
on the contrary give a complex and hardly 
consistent picture showing a profusion of in- 
consistencies and inversions. The new data 
have in effect raised serious questions as to 
the validity of the 1964 report on this point. 
Duration of cigarette smoking has been 
found to be unassociated with excess CHD 
mortality in cigarette smokers in the new 
data, and conflicting results are obtained 
with regard to the effect of inhalation. Fi- 
nally, the new data dealing with the effect of 
discontinuance of cigarette smoking (a sub- 
ject considered of such great significance in 
lung cancer mortality) frequently give con- 
tradictory and inconsistent findings, and 
pose a virtually insoluble problem as to valid 
interpretations and conclusions that may be 
drawn from such data in the present study 
designs. The bias introduced by the influ- 
ence of ill health on smoking habits makes 
it extremely difficult to determine whether 
giving up the habit actually results in a re- 
duction of death rates soon after. Accord- 
ingly, in some respects the epidemiological 
evidence is less clear now than at the time 
of the 1964 report. 

It is, therefore, difficult to see from the 
new epidemiological data how valid causal 
inferences can be drawn that cigarette smok- 
ing is linked to excess CHD deaths or that 
the excess CHD deaths are “caused by” ciga- 
rette smoking. We do not know whether or 
not there is a causal connection between 
cigarette smoking and increased deaths from 
coronary heart disease. 

The present state of our knowledge still 
suggests (as the Surgeon General's Advisory 
Committee’s Report on Smoking and Health 
stated in 1964) that “male cigarette smokers 
have a higher death rate from coronary 
artery disease than nonsmoking males, but 
it is not clear that the association has causal 
significance.” 

(Nore.—This investigation was supported 
in part by the Fund for Research and Teach- 
ing of the Department of Nutrition, Harvard 
University School of Public Health, Boston.) 


RESTRICTIONS ON INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
announcement that the administration 
will propose restrictions on international 
travel as a partial solution to our bal- 
ance-of-payment problems raises serious 
questions about the propriety of this re- 
sponse and to its side effects. 

An equally serious concern is whether 
in a period when many Americans are 
questioning our “commitments” over- 
seas, we should, by restricting interna- 
tional travel, discourage further those 
important private contacts between peo- 
ples of the world which must ultimately 
be the basis for international under- 
standing. 

The Long Island Star-Journal, and 
the Long Island Press recently published 
an incisive editorial commenting on 
these issues, as follows: 


Just OR UNJUST CURBS ON TRAVEL 


It’s one thing to say that Americans should 
spend their vacation time and their vacation 
money in the Western Hemisphere rather 
than in Europe . . but how do you make 
them do it? Much as the U.S. needs to cut 
down on the flow of dollars out of the coun- 
try, Washington will find it very difficult to 
devise reasonable regulations. 

Because travel is assumed to be educa- 
tional, it is unthinkable that school teachers 
should be taxed for taking their usual vaca- 
tions overseas. But if that is true, where’s 
the justice in taxing middle-aged couples 
who have been dreaming of that trip to Eu- 
rope for years and years? Isn’t the average 
citizen entitled to enlarge his cultural back- 
ground, too? 

We hear rumors that Washington is goin 
to tax people $10 each for every 4 thor 
spend overseas. That would make an 
eighteen-day vacation for two cost $360 more 
than it does today! 

If we have to put a clamp on travel in 
Europe, why not concentrate on cutting 
down on the buying of souvenirs? Higher 
customs charges seem the least offensive 
method available. Let the tourist send Aunt 
Minnie a postcard rather than a chunk of 
porcelain. 


ELTON HALL, PUBLISHER OF ONE- 
ONTA DAILY STAR, PROMOTED 
TO VICE PRESIDENT IN THE OT- 
TAWAY NEWSPAPER AND RADIO 
ENTERPRISES 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. STRATTON] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, for the 
9 years that I have been privileged to 
serve in this body and to represent here 
the county of Otsego and the city of 
Oneonta, one of the outstanding leaders 
in that whole area has been the pub- 
lisher of the area’s leading newspaper, 
the Oneonta Star, Mr. Elton Hall. 

Last month Elton Hall received a well- 
deserved promotion with the Ottaway 
organization of newspapers and radio 
stations of which the Star is a part. He 
was promoted to vice president. But un- 
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fortunately this promotion will take El- 
ton Hall away from Oneonta, in fact even 
away from New York State. 

We shall certainly miss him in One- 
onta. We are sorry to lose such a fine 
friend and valuable and effective neigh- 
bor. But we wish him well in his new and 
increased responsibilities. 

One of the finest tributes to Elton Hall 
was written in the Oneonta Star of De- 
cember 2, 1967, by the editor, Frank Per- 
retta, Under leave to extend my remarks 
I include Mr. Perretta’s perceptive por- 
trait of a man who has been not only an 
outstanding community leader in One- 
onta, N.Y., but, as it turns out, is the 
model of an effective community leader 
in any community: 

ONEONTA LOSES FRIEND 
(By Frank Perretta) 

Elton Hall has many sides. He's been a 
successful newspaper publisher, advertising 
executive and radio station manager. 

He's a devoted husband and father, a not- 
so-hot golfer and a camping nut. 

Elton Hall who began as an apprentice 
printer, is now vice president in charge of 
four daily newspapers in the Ottaway News- 
paper Radio Inc. group. 

He leaves Oneonta to begin this new and 
challenging career. And the city will lose a 
civic leader. 

Oneonta is not his home town but you'd 
never know it. He has worked long and hard 
for the city he has come to love. 

Let me tell you of the Elton Hall I know: 

He can be stubborn. He won't accept the 
word “impossible.” Mention something “can't 
be done” and Elton Hall has a new challenge. 

When prospects for new industry were few 
and far between, he never lost his zest in the 
search for new firms. Associates would write 
off a prospect with, “Oh they’re not inter- 
ested,” and Elton Hall was quick to inter- 
ject, “let's try.” 

Never a chest-beater, he has a knack for 
getting jobs done, without commotion. The 
Otsego County Development Organization, 
which he headed all but one year, is fully 
aware of how influential he has been in per- 
suading Gladding Keystone and Corning 
Glass to locate in Oneonta. 

But Elton Hall has never considered him- 
self a “big shot.” When smaller businesses 
tried to obtain Job Development Authority 
loans to expand their firms, they found a 
ready and willing ally in Elton Hall. Elton 
Hall is a businessman. And he believes fully 
that small business can supplement bigger 
firms to create a healthy economy. 

There have been many setbacks such as 
the time the paper plant was supposed to 
locate in Oneonta and didn’t. And the time 
the electronics firm was supposed to employ 
350 people, and didn't really open. 

And though these were frustrating mo- 
ments, Elton Hall never wavered in his faith 
in Oneonta, Frustrations in the newspaper 
business are countless. The Star supported 
every school bond referendum. Many lost. But 
Elton Hall would merely say, “This commu- 
nity needs new schools. We've got to impress 
this on the people. We must do a better job 
of getting this message across.” 

It was the same with editorial endorse- 
ments. One conference went like this: “All 
right, I know you like Sam Stratton, so do I. 
But that’s not enough reason to support him 
for Congress, 

So foreign policy and milk marketing or- 
ders and domestic stands would be weighed. 
And Stratton was endorsed, only because he 
was the better candidate, not because Elton 
Hall likes him. 

His faith in the community was unwaver- 
ing. Here are some glimpses into what were 
big issues at the time: 

“We all know an addition for Fox Hospital 
is needed. It’s needed now. So let’s get it... 
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“I've heard an awful lot about the rail- 
road traditions in this community, now is 
the time to work for a short-line excursion 
train and a museum... 

“Sure, this community is ready to sup- 
port a new YMCA. But not unless they're 
asked to. Let’s try... 

“This congregation (Lutheran) needs a 
new church. Let’s get the facts and figures 
together and get a new church.” 

And Elton Hall was a newsman who be- 
lieves first last and always in freedom of the 


Press. 

“I remember one phone call distinctly: 

“My daughter Nancy just hit a car on 
Chestnut Street. Not much damage. But make 
sure you get this in tomorrow's paper. Get 
it from the police. They'll have the report.“ 

Elton Hall is leaving Oneonta tomorrow. 
He will be missed here at The Star and in 
many segments of the community for which 
he worked hard. 

Wednesday night in a unique testimonial, 
115 civic leaders paid tribute to Elton Hall 
at a dinner sponsored by the Greater Oneonta 
Chamber of Commerce and the Otsego 
County Development Corporation. 

Many fine words were said of Elton Hall 
but they could all be summed up simply with 
“he’s a great guy who isn’t afraid to get in- 
volved and fight for his convictions.” 


REAGAN RAIDERS ARE WINNERS 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PrcKLE] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, represent- 
ing the 10th District of Texas is a unique 
and rewarding experience. This year, 
however, it is a special honor, due to the 
dedication and hard work of a group of 
young men of Austin. 

I am speaking of the Reagan High 
School Raiders, the 1967 Texas AAAA 
State football champions. In addition to 
winning the State high school champion- 
ship, the Raiders have been named co- 
champions—with Coral Gables, Fla.—of 
the United States. 

I do not have to tell you that Texas 
is a “football” State. It has produced 
some of the finest players seen in the 
country, and I am glad to see that the 
process is still flourishing. 

In a tough season, ending in an elev- 
enth-hour squeeker with the powerful 
runnerup, Abilene, the Reagan Raiders 
proved their mettle. The hours of hard 
arduous training bore fruit, and after the 
dust settled, they came up with the 
championship of the 4-A division—the 
top high school category in the State. 

All of Austin has reason to be proud 
of the spirit and team effort of these 
players. But more importantly, the train- 
ing and discipline of these young men 
stands as a true reflection of American 
youth. At a time when so many of our 
young people are abusing their youthful 
capabilities, these men were improving 
theirs. They kept their minds and bodies 
keen, and I know they have enjoyed the 
strength of character that invariably 
goes with it. Head Coach Travis Raven 
is to be commended for a job well done, 
and at this point in the Recorp, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the full 
roster of the team that brought Austin 
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its first State football championship in 
25 years: 


Jimmy Tyler, John Kleinert, Bill Greif, 
Dale Rebold, Robert Touchet, Howard Shaw, 
Bobby Barnett, Robert Miller. 

Jackie Linam, Steve Grant, Donald Ealey, 
Randy Humphrey, John Keel, Jesse Thomp- 
son, Geoff Kreiger, Bervin Mirtsching. 

Mickey Vann, Neil Walker, Rene Martin, 
Fred Butler, Stan McElrath, Jim McNutt, 
Tobin Haynes, Gary McLeod. 

Ray Dowdy, Jerry Carpenter, Cary Kipp, 
Mike Boothe, Doyle Bridgefarmer, Phillip 
Guerra, Joe Herring, Alan Seiders. 

Ken Caylor, Mike Senter, Rusty Campbell, 
Sam Seidenberger, Mike Bayer, Larry Rut- 
ledge, Gary Morrison, David McBee, Eddie 
Peterson. 

COACHES 


Travis Raven, Head Coach; Glen Swenson, 
Carroll Lundin, Del Moberg, Pat Pennington, 
Wally Freytag, Danny Schroeder. 

MANAGERS 

Clifford Frank, Dave Mills. 

TRAINERS 
Terry Raven, Linston Lofley. 


COMPENSATE VOLUNTEER 
FIREMEN 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Lone] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced a bill to com- 
pensate totally disabled local firemen— 
both volunteer and paid—and survivors 
of volunteer or paid firemen killed or 
disabled while performing their duties in 
an area of civil disorder. 

Firefighters are among the most valu- 
able members of any community. Their 
response to emergencies every year saves 
thousands of lives and billions of dollars 
of property. Even under normal circum- 
stances, firefighting is the third most 
hazardous occupation in the United 
States. Fifty-five firefighters per 100,000 
died in line of duty in 1965—nearly four 
times the rate of job-connected deaths 
for the overall work force. 

But circumstances today are not nor- 
mal. During riots in our cities this past 
summer, firemen faced additional haz- 
ards—abuse, physical attacks, and even 
sniper fire. The International Associa- 
tion of Firefighters, in its 1l-city survey 
of the recent riots’ effects on firefighters, 
found that 418 firemen were injured and 
four killed. 

Albert E. Albertoni, secretary-treasurer 
of the International Association of Fire- 
fighters, testifying before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, said: 

Attacks and harassment of firemen have 
come in the form of rock and bottle throw- 
ing, rifle and automatic weapon fire, cutting 
hose lines with machettes and axes and the 


blocking of streets with gangs of people. 
In many instances— 


Mr. Albertoni continued— 


when an incendiary fire is set, the building 
is also boobytrapped. Floor joists are sawed 
part way through so that the floor will col- 
lapse when it receives the weight of the fire- 
men who are fighting the fire. 

Holes have been cut in the floor near the 
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doorway and covered over with paper so that 
firefighters entering the building will fall 
through. Stairwells have been underminded 
by a variety of means. 


Firemen are even more vulnerable 
during riots than policemen. As Mr. Al- 
bertoni points out: 

The firefighter is generally a sitting duck 
on a ladder. In at least two of these inci- 
dents the firefighter has been shot off the 
ladder. Or he is busy dragging hose into a 
building or doing what is necessary to sup- 
press the fire. He is not in a position to pro- 
tect himself, or even to take cover. 


When rioters attack firefighters, they 
make no distinction between full-time, 
paid fireman and volunteer firemen. Vol- 
unteer and paid firefighters often work 
together to fight the same fires, and both 
are subject to the same injury or death. 

In fact, 92 percent of all the fire de- 
partments in this country are volunteer 
fire departments. Of the 24,000 U.S. fire 
departments, only 2,000 are fully paid, 
while the other 22,000 are volunteer. 
There are 250,000 fully paid firemen, and 
1,500,000 volunteers, including paid-on- 
call men. 

In my own State of Maryland, there 
are more communities with volunteer 
firemen than with paid men. The citizens 
of all 23 counties in Maryland depend 
upon the services of volunteer fire de- 
partments for their protection. In Balti- 
more County, which I represent, there 
are 17 paid companies and 32 volunteer 
companies. 

Justice demands that the Federal Gov- 
ernment recognize and compensate dis- 
abled firemen and the families of de- 
ceased firemen—both volunteer and full- 
time—who give their lives and their 
health to protect the American public. I 
urge a prompt hearing for this bill. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON FULFILLS HIS 
PROMISE FOR A NEW ERA IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ScHEUER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
inelude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month, President Johnson signed 
into law the amendments to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act— 
one of the landmark accomplishments of 
the Johnson administration. 

What this law means— 


The President declared— 


is that we are now giving every child in 
America a better chance to touch his outer- 
most limits—to reach the furthest edge of 
his talents and dreams. We have begun a 
campaign to unlock the full potential of 
every boy and girl—regardless of his race 
or his region or his father’s income. 


I think we in Congress can share in 
the President’s pride of accomplishment. 
I take particular pleasure in a new sec- 
tion of the act establishing a bilingual 
education program, which I sponsored 
with Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH. For 
those of us who have stood with the ad- 
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ministration in support of vital education 
programs for the Nation share the Presi- 
dent’s view that: 


No law I have signed—or will sign—means 
more to the future of America. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the Recorp the text of the President's 
remarks upon signing H.R. 7819. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON SIGNING 
H.R. 7819—rTHE ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION AMENDMENTS, JANUARY 2, 
1968 
Nearly three years ago, at a little wooden 

schoolhouse a half mile down the road from 
here, I signed the first Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. I considered that mo- 
ment one of the greatest victories of my 
life—because passing that law was one of 
the hardest battles of my life. 

Federal aid to education has been argued 
for twenty years. It had divided some good 
friends into hostile, opposing factions, 

But we got it passed. I felt then and I 
feel now—that if the word “historic” has 
any meaning at all, this law deserved to be 
called historic. 

Today we renew our investment in Amer- 
ica’s future by extending the Education Act. 

This law has brought new help to all 
American school children—especially the 
poorest. 

It has brought special educational and 
health services to nine million of our poor- 
est children. 

It has created 3600 new school libraries. 
Almost nine out of ten school children were 
helped by new teaching materials purchased 
during the first year of its library program. 

It has launched, all over the nation, more 
than 2200 exciting new education projects 
outside the classroom. Nearly seventeen mil- 
lion children are being made richer. 

It has established 20 new regional labora- 
tories for basic research in education: to 
explore the ways children learn and to im- 
prove the ways teachers teach. 

This bill authorizes a new effort to prevent 
dropouts; new programs for handicapped 
children; new planning help for rural 
schools. It also contains a special provision 
establishing bilingual education programs 
for children whose first language is not Eng- 
lish. Thousands of children of Latin descent, 
young Indians, and others will get a better 
start—a better chance—in school. 

Today we celebrate not only the renewal 
and extension and improvement of this 
law—not only three years of progress in 
education; we also celebrate the fact that 
the great programs passed by the 89th Con- 
gress have come of age. They have been 
tested in practice. They are working. They 
have begun to improve life for millions of 
Americans, And they have survived the trials 
and battles of Congress. 

When the 90th Congress convened last 
year, there were some who predicted that the 
Programs launched by the 89th Congress 
would be stopped in their tracks, turned 
back and destroyed. 

Some prophets feared that would hap- 
pen—and others hoped it would happen! 

Well, both of those views have been proven 
wrong. The Ninetieth Congress was not as 
productive as I urged it to be. It left an 
agenda of unfinished business. But it did 
not turn back or halt or destroy the progress 
we have begun—not one single Great Society 
measure was repealed. The American people 
have spoken up on behalf of health and 
education and conservation and social prog- 
ress. Their voices will not be ignored. 

Medicare is a fact—and an unchallenged 
success. 

The War on Poverty, the Model Cities Act, 
a whole range of consumer laws, dozens of 
measures which three years ago were only 
ideas; these programs live, and their promise 
lives. 
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The greatest of these is education—with- 
out which no other progress is possible. 

We can cite educational statistics. We can 
publish reports and columns of numbers. 
But there is only one way, really, to measure 
the full scope and meaning of this law, and 
that is in the lives of children. 

What this law means, is that we are now 
giving every child in America a better chance 
to touch his outermost limits—to reach the 
furthest edge of his talents and his dreams, 
We have begun a campaign to unlock the 
full potential of every boy and girl—regard- 
less of his race or his region or his father’s 
income. 

That is what we started 32 months ago 
out in front of the Junction School and that 
is what we are going to continue, even 
though we will be somewhat restricted in 
the next year because of our international 
and fiscal problems. 

So today, as I sign this bill, I repeat what 
I told those who were there that day: “No 
law I have signed—or will sign—means more 
to the future of America,” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. TaLeorr (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp) , for January 15 through 
February 2, on account of official busi- 
ness as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Fraser (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), through January 26, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), through January 23, on 
account of illness in the family. 

Mr. Hanna (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), through January 24, on account 
of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Pettis), for 15 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. WHITENER (at the request of Mr. 
HALEY), for 1 hour, on January 17; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Fioop (at the request of Mr. 
Harey), for 1 hour, on February 23; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Dorn and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HecHLER of West Virginia and to 
include a newspaper article. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Perris) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs. May in two instances. 

Mr. Wyatt in two instances. 

Mr. RUMSFELD in two instances. 

Mr. QUILLEN in four instances. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania in five 
instances. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. 

Mr. CARTER. 
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Mr. Moore in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HALEY) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Marss in two instances. 

Mr. Orrixdkn. 

Mr. Dappario in two instances. 

Mr. GonzaLez in two instances. 

Mr. McCormack. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 1228. An act to authorize project grants 
for construction and modernization of hos- 
pitals and other medical facilities in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 1507. An act to include firefighters with- 
in the provisions of section 8336(c) of title 
5, United States Code, relating to the retire- 
ment of Government employees engaged in 
certain hazardous occupations; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 1637. An act to amend the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933 with respect to 
certain provisions applicable to condemna- 
tion proceedings; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o'clock and 45 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow. 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


OATH OF OFFICE 


The oath of office required by the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as provided by section 2 of 
the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 22), 
to be administered to Members and Dele- 
gates of the House of Representatives, 
the text of which is carried in section 
1757 of title XIX of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States and being as 
follows: 

“I, A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which I am about to 
enter. So help me God.” 


has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by the follow- 
ing Member of the 90th Congress, pur- 
suant to Public Law 412 of the 80th 
Congress entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tion 30 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States” (2 U.S.C. 25), ap- 
proved February 18, 1948: Pau. N. Mc- 
CtLoskey, JR., 11th District, California. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1361. A letter from the Chief Justice of 
the United States, transmitting amendments 
to the Rules of Civil Procedure for the U.S, 
District Courts and to the Rules of Criminal 
Procedure for the U.S. District Courts, 
adopted by the Supreme Court, pursuant to 
28 U.S.C. 2072 and 2075 and 18 U.S.C. 3771 
and 3772 (H. Doc. 204); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed. 

1362. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the report “Real and 
Personal Property of the Department of De- 
fense,” as of June 30, 1967, pursuant to the 
provisions of the National Security Act of 
1947, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

1363. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a report of the num- 
ber of officers assigned or detailed in the 
executive part of the Department as of De- 
cember 31, 1967, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 8031(c), title 10, United States 
Code; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1364. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of need for systematic review by the 
Coast Guard of its landholdings, U.S, Coast 
Guard, De t of Transportation; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1365. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a report of 
the receipt of an application for a loan from 
the Valley Center Municipal Water District 
of Valley Center, Calif., pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 10 of the Small Reclama- 
tion Projects Act of 1956; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1366. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
copies of final valuations of properties of 
certain carriers, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 19a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1367. A letter from the ‘secretary-treasur- 
er, Congressional Medal of Honor Society, 
United States of America, transmitting the 
annual financial report for the calendar year 
1967, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 88-584; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

1368. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend sec- 
tion. 1823 of title 28, United States Code, to 
authorize the payment of travel expenses for 
certain witness service; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1369. A letter from the Chairman, Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, transmitting 
the 17th Annual Report of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, pursuant to the 
provisions of 76 Stat. 91; to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R, 14626. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act to provide for 
increase in benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H.R. 14626. A bill to prohibit the use of gold 
for the settlement of international balances 
with the government of any nation while 
such government is in arrears in the payment 
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of its obligations to the United States; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 14627. A bill to create in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President a Council of 
Ecological Advisers; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

H. R. 14628. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that con- 
struction workers and seasonal or migrant 
agricultural workers shall be allowed the de- 
duction for moving expenses without regard 
to the length of time they are employed at 
their new principal place of work; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 14629. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to provide flexibility in interest 
rates under the various FHA mortgage in- 
to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 14630. A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to 
remove any requirement that State and local 
school authorities coordinate their programs 
with community action programs carried on 
under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H.R. 14631. A bill to amend the Anadro- 
mous Fish Conservation Act of October 30, 
1965, relating to the conservation and en- 
hancement of the Nation’s anadromous fish- 
ing resources, to encourage certain joint re- 
search and development projects, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 14632. A bill to amend chapter 55 of 
title 10 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide medical and dental care to dependents 
of certain members of the uniformed services 
for a period of 90 days after the date of sepa- 
ration of such members from active duty; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 14633. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act to provide for 
increase in benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 14634. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act to provide for 
increase in benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 14635. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide increased pen- 
sions disability compensation rates, to lib- 
eralize income limitations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 14636. A bill to prohibit the use of 
gold for the settlement of international bal- 
ances with the Government of France while 
such Government is in arrears in the pay- 
ment of its obligations to the United States; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 14687. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1967 by repealing the limita- 
tions on the number of children with respect 
to whom Federal public assistance payments 
may be made and the limitation on Federal 
participation in medical assistance payments; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 14638. A bill to amend the tariff sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
rate of duty on honey and honey products 
and to impose import limitations on honey 
and honey products; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHALEN: 
H.R. 14639. A bill to eliminate the require- 
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ment that the Federal Reserve banks main- 
tain certain reserves in gold certificates 
against Federal Reserve notes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ESCH: 

H.R. 14640. A bill to amend the act of 
March 4, 1909, as amended, to obtain in- 
formation for agricultural estimates from 
county extension agents; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 14641. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, in regard to the obligation of 
Federal-aid highway funds apportioned to 
the States; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 14642. A bill to provide compensation 
for totally disabled local firemen or survivors 
of local firemen killed or disabled while per- 
forming their duties in an area of civil dis- 
order; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 14643. A bill to prevent organized 
crime from profiting from criminal usury; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 14644. A bill to amend section 1013 of 
the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 to permit Federal 
acquisition of properties situated at or near 
NASA installations which have been ordered 
to be closed (as well as of properties at or 
near military installations), in order to avoid 
hardship and excessive losses to the property 
owners involved; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. DENNEY: 

H.R. 14645. A bill to establish an Indus- 
trial personnel security program, to coordi- 
nate the administration of personnel loyalty 
and security programs, and to prescribe ad- 
ministrative procedures for the hearing and 
review of cases arising under such programs; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H. J. Res, 972. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.J. Res. 973. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to employment of subversives 
in defense facilities; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.J. Res. 974. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period June 30 
through July 6, 1968, as Women in Aviation 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res, 975. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim July 6, 1968, as 
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Powder Puff Derby Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.J. Res. 976. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.J. Res. 977. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States making citizens who have at- 
tained 18 years of age eligible to vote in 
Federal elections; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia: 

H. Con. Res. 612. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States and the political entities there- 
of should adopt “911” as the uniform, single, 
nationwide emergency telephone number; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H. Con. Res. 613. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress with respect to 
participation by the States and local political 
subdivisions in the celebration of the bi- 
centennial of the American Revolution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. Res. 1024. Resolution providing funds 
for the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII; 


301. The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of South Dakota, 
relative to taking whatever action might be 
mecessary and appropriate to the instruction 
and direction of the Treasury Department of 
the United States to issue a series of bills 
of any denomination of the currency of the 
United States depicting the Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial, “The Shrine of 
Democracy,” thereon; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 14646. A bill for the relief of James 

B. Morris; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 14647. A bill for the relief of Dr. Al- 
berto S. de Bustamante; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 14648. A bill for the relief of Comdr. 
John P. Prisley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 14649. A bill for the relief of Con- 
solata Monti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 14650. A bill for the relief of Benedetto 
Trifiro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 14651. A bill for the relief of Dr. Elita 
B. Gose; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14652. A bill for the relief of Norma 
Pepito; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 14653. A bill for the relief of certain 
Filipino nurses; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 14654. A bill for the relief of Dr. Olga 
Concepcion Perez de Lanio; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. É 

H.R. 14655. A bill for the relief of Rosario 
Alzate Hipol; to the Committee on the 
Judictary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 14656. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Correia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 14657. A bill for the relief of Francesca 
8 to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

By Mr. POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R. 14658. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Francisco Loza Diaz; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14659. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Orestes Fernandez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 14660. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Leopoldo Perez Perez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14661. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Alejandro A. Escoto Vales; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 14662. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Scolaro and his wife, Linda De uale 
Scolaro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 14663, A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Robert J. Hallett; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


227. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the board of supervisors, county of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., relative to the establishment 
of an insurance fund for offshore oil leasing, 
which was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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North Vietnam Would Be Foolish 
To Postpone Serious Talks 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, in my 
remarks I include an interesting and 
well-considered article written by Roscoe 
Drummond and appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post of January 13, 1968: 

NORTH VIETNAM Wovtp BE FOOLISH To POST- 
PONE SERIOUS TALKS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

If Hanoi could open its mind to the polit- 

ical realities in the United States, it would 


open serious peace talks on Vietnam soon 
instead of delaying them, 

The odds are that the recent signal from 
Hanoi is a tentative feeler to find out how 
much it can get for nothing. But I suggest 
we ought not to be surprised if North Viet- 
nam suddenly does what ever is necessary to 
get negotiations under way. 

Perhaps the probability is that this won’t 
happen but it would be a grave -mistake 
for the United States to allow itself to be 
surprised by a quick and radical about face 
on the part of Hanoi. 

We better be ready. I believe we will be. 

It is a massive misreading of the U.S. 
Political scene, if Hanoi thinks that by 
harsh, last-ditch fighting in the next few 
months North Vietnam can soften up Ameri- 
can opinion and that the smart thing is to 
hold off negotiation until after the presi- 
dential election. 

A very strong case can be made that it 


will not be advantageous for Hanol to delay 
peace talks. The far greater probability is 
that delay would be disadvantageous and this 
is one good reason why the United States 
needs to be prepared for a sudden and 
acceptable go-ahead by North Vietnam. 

Here are the reasons: 

1. If there is a time when President John- 
son might yleld to soft-peace temptations 
it would be in the next ten months, prior to 
November voting. 

2. If Mr. Johnson is reelected, which is 
not unlikely, then he will be secure in office 
for another four years and it will be his 
last term. There will then be no political 
temptation to accept doubtful Vietnam 
peace terms. 

3. If Hanoi thinks that any alternative 
President will be easier to negotiate with 
than Mr. Johnson, then it doesn’t know 
Richard Nixon or Nelson Rockefeller. A 
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peace-at-almost-any-price Republican is not 
going to be nominated and a peace-at-al- 
most-any-price President is not going to be 
elected. 

4. The opinion polls show growing public 
support for the President, for staying the 
course in Vietnam and reflect awareness that 
the war may not be over for quite a time. 

There is nothing in the state of American 
public opinion or in the state of American 
politics to suggest that a contrived delay in 
serious Vietnam negotiations until after 
the presidential election will make it easier 
for Hanoi to get concessions by talking that 
it is not getting by fighting. 

I put the foregoing assessment just as 
forthrightly as possible because I believe 
it reflects reality and because I am convinced 
that delay in beginning serious peace talks 
is not good. There is absolutely no reason why 
the United States should welcome or court 
delay for its own sake. 

One reason no harm can come from nego- 
tiations during the next few months—if 
Hanoi wants to undertake them under 
equally fair conditions—is that those who 
intimately know the President’s thinking 
on Vietnam and what its defense means 
to the future peace of the world know he 
is not going to sell out South Vietnam at 
any price, including being President another 
four years. 

Time is running out for Hanoi. In 1965 it 
was winning the war and saw no reason to 
talk peace. In 1966 there was a 37-day truce 
in the bombing of North Vietnam but no 
willingness to negotiate. In 1967 the co- 
chairmen of the Geneva Conference, Rus- 
sia’s Kosygin and Britain’s Wilson, tried to 
induce Hanoi to talk peace; they were 
spurned. And now in 1968 the North Viet- 
namese are talking about winning the war 
in the United States. Even if they are losing 
it in Vietnam. 

Don't be too surprised if Hanoi decides 
to negotiate sooner rather than later. 


To Support and Defend This 
Constitution 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Lt. Col. 
Arch E. Roberts, a true patriotic de- 
fender of our U.S. Constitution, on No- 
vember 6, 1967, addressed the student 
bodies of Frank Phillips College and 
Borger, Tex., High School on the topic, 
5 Support and Defend This Constitu- 

on.“ 

Because this great voice for constitu- 
tional government has so succinctly out- 
lined the case for our people, I include 
his speech from the Borger, Tex., News- 
Herald in the Recorp for all to read, as 
follows: 

To SUPPORT AND DEFEND THIS CONSTITUTION 

(Eprror’s Nore.—We had the privilege and 
pleasure of hearing Lt. Col. Arch E. Roberts 
when in Borger on the morning of Novem- 
ber 6, 1967, he addressed the students of 
Frank Phillips College and later in the eve- 
ning spoke to a larger audience in the Borger 


High School Auditorium. Only recently has 
Major Roberts been promoted to the rank of 
Lt. Colonel. 

(We find Mr. Roberts to be in every respect 
a gentleman, a true Christian and certainly a 
staunch patriotic defender of our self-gov- 
ernment within the framework of our repub- 
lic as founded on the Constitution and its 
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several amendments. The subject of his ad- 
dress was in defense of our Constitution. Lt. 
Col, Roberts can be reached at P.O. Box 986, 
Fort Collins, Colorado 80521. 

(Because the readers of the News-Herald 
are firm supporters of our Constitution and 
form a most effective patriotic community, 
we are printing for their benefit this latest 
manuscript by Lt. Col. Roberts in which he 
even more clearly defines his support of the 
Constitution and its several amendments. 

(We hope you will read it and let the 
author know what you think about his ef- 
forts in defense of this keystone to the lib- 
erties we enjoy as American citizens—J.C.P.) 


(By Arch E. Roberts, major, Army of the 
United States, retired) 


“Let us no make it a blank paper (the Con- 
stitution) by construction. I say the same 
as to the opinion of those who consider the 
grant of the treaty-making power as bound- 
less. If it is, then we have no Constitution.” 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Frequent requests and demands have been 
made upon the Senate of the United States 
to review the Charter of the United Nations 
and do what may be necessary to protect the 
interests of the United States and the people. 
The Senate has not only failed to comply with 
these demands, but has delegated more power 
over our people and over our military estab- 
lishment to the subversive United Nations. 

Therefore, in the light of these failures 
and because events in Washington disclose 
that Americans have lost control of the Fed- 
eral Government, I propose that.. . We, the 
People” act to force our State Governments 
to do what may be necessary to . . Sup- 
port and Defend the Constitution of the 
United States,” and to protect the interests 
of the people. 

“Executive failure to conform to the Con- 
stitution, principally through abuse of the 
treaty power,” states Warren Jefferson Davis, 
Constitutional lawyer in his book, Law of the 
Land, “is the most dangerous form which 
subversion within the governmental struc- 
ture has taken. This has been recognized by 
the American Bar Association, which, be- 
cause of its composition of leading lawyers 
throughout the country, has since 1949 con- 
stituted the first line of defense against at- 
tempts which have successively been made 
to subvert the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Needless to say, the American Bar Associa- 
tion has failed to deter the tide of interna- 
tionalism and subversion. 

“The thoroughly corrupt plan to subvert 
the Constitution from within,” Mr. Davis 
then noted, “has been exposed, but it re- 
mains for the people to take back the re- 
public from the alien hands and ideologies 
into which it has fallen and reconstruct it 
and confine it within the limits of the Con- 
stitution.” 

Mr. T. David Horton, nationally recognized 
authority on Constitutional law, explicitly 
defined the character of the attack upon the 
Constitution in correspondence to me dated 
April, 1964. 

“Federal Agencies created by the Consti- 
tutional Compact are attempting to change 
and destroy that Constitution by exercising 
powers that were not delegated to them and 
which they do not have.” 

Only the states which won their independ- 
ence as sovereign nations as a result of the 
Treaty of Peace that closed the Revolution- 
ary War can be the source of power in the 
federal agencies which they later created by 
Constitutional compact. 

Mr. Horton then pointed out the action re- 
quired to correct the usurpation of govern- 
mental power and the responsibility of the 
State Legislatures in defending the Consti- 
tutional Compact. 

“State Legislators,” he said, “are aiding and 
abetting this subversion of the Constitution 
by failing to clarify the law and enforce the 
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provisions of the Constitution within their 
respective states. 

“The failure of the state to act.” Mr. Hor- 
ton continued, “creates a presumption which 
law enforcement officers cannot overturn. 
This presumption is that the inaction of the 
states is tacit approval of the unauthorized 
attempt by the agent to exercise power be- 
yond the authority granted. 

“The ordinary citizen also lacks the capacity 
to overturn the presumption. Failure of the 
state to clarify the law by statute allows the 
limits of authority placed upon the federal 
agencies by the Constitution to become 
dimmed and in this confusion, usurpation 
flourishes.” 

This counsel was subsequently formalized 
and incorporated in our campaign to arouse 
meaningful Constitutional action in the re- 
spective sovereign State Legislatures; the 
objective of this effort being to generate leg- 
islative investigations of the United Nations 
Treaty agreement and enactment of statutes 
which will enforce the limits of the US. 
Constitution. 

Grass roots, citizen-generated, Constitu- 
tional programs are currently being imple- 
mented in a number of States of this Re- 
public. Among those states in which a public 
demand for investigation of the U.N. Charter 
has reached important proportions is the 
State of Alabama. 

“I believe that the Alabama syndrome re- 
veals our sister states in the South comprise 
the target area for a centrally directed revo- 
lution which is intended to eventually en- 
gulf the entire United States,” I said in the 
Montgomery speech. 

“I believe that we must determine the 
causes for this revolution. 

“And, I believe that ‘we, the people,’ must 
do whatever is necessary to. . . insure do- 
mestic tranquility.’ 

“The State Legislature,” I told the Alabama 
Legislature, “being the reservoir of all true 
political power (as the states are the reser- 
voir of all true national wealth) may thus 
defend the Constitution and protect the 
freedoms guaranteed to the people by this 
Constitution.” 

I then explained the significance of the 
policy talk by the Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, before the American Bar Asso- 
ciation at Louisville, Kentucky on April 12, 
1952. 

“Treaties,” Mr. Dulles said, “can take 
powers away from the Congress and give 
them to the President; they can take powers 
from the state and give them to the Federal 
Government or to some international body; 
and they can cut across the rights given the 
people by Constitutional Bill of Rights.” 

This monstrous impertinence is, of course, 
utterly false, as voiced by the Honorable 
Henry St. George Tucker, former President, 
American Bar Association. 

“The treaty power can never make Con- 
stitutional that which without its sanction 
is unconstitutional,” said Attorney Tucker. 

The record of usurped governmental power 
which Mr. Dulles presumed to sanction is 
dramatically demonstrated in the record of 
hundreds of U.N. enforcing “treaties” which 
were surreptitiously “ratified” by as few as 
two or three US. Senators convening in se- 
cret during the months immediately follow- 
ing passage of the United Nations treaty 
agreement, 

It is now clear that Federal agents, acting 
under what they assert to be a legal use of 
the limited powers enumerated in the Con- 
stitution, have negotiated with foreign gov- 
ernments in an attempt to coerce these 
United States into a United Nations Treaty 
agreement. This U.S. Treaty, if valid, would 
surrender to these foreign governments the 
power of government and affect a surrender 
of the rights and liberties assured to the 
people under the U.S. Constitution. 

The conclusion is inescapable. 

Since its ratification by the U.S. Senate on 
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July 28, 1945. The United Nations Charter has 
been alleged to be the “Supreme Law of the 
Land,” and our elected and appointed agents 
in judicial, legislative, and executive office 
have conducted our affairs in consonance 
with the provisions of the U.N. Charter. 

Americans, of course, have been assured 
that the Constitutional legality of the United 
Nations Treaty agreement is found in Article 
VI of our Constitution. Secretary of State 
Dulles, remember, stated that “Treaty law 
can override the Constitution.” 

A treaty, however, cannot authorize what 
the Constitution forbids. 

No federal agent has the power or the au- 
thority to modify or to dissolve the Constitu- 
tional Compact. 

In Reid vs. Covert, 1957, the United States 
Supreme Court observed. 

It would be manifestly contrary to the ob- 
jectives of those who created the Constitu- 
tion as well as those who were responsible 
for the Bill of Rights—let alone alien to 
our entire Constitutional history and tradi- 
tion—to construe Article VI as permitting 
the United States to exercise power under 
an international agreement without observ- 
ing constitutional prohibitions. In effect, 
such construction would permit amendment 
of that document in a manner not sanctioned 
by article V. The prohibitions of the Consti- 
tution were designed to apply to all branches 
of the national government and they cannot 
be nullified by the Executive or by the Exec- 
utive and Senate combined.” 

Well-concealed Planners in our Federal 
Government, however, have clearly demon- 
strated that they would amend the Constitu- 
tion “in a manner not sanctioned by Article 
We 

It must be said, too, that the Supreme 
Court cannot declare a statute of Congress 
“Unconstitutional.” The court can exercise 
only the judicial power conferred upon it 
by the Constitution. It can no more “un- 
make” a legislative act than it can make one. 

To strike down a legislative act requires 
legislative power. No court has such power. 

The ordinary citizen also lacks the power 
to overturn breaches of the Constitution. 

Only a state acting in its highest sovereign 
capacity can repudiate unauthorized acts of 
its agents. 

“Therefore, the proper party to now chal- 
lenge the validity of the United Nations 
Treaty agreement is a party to the Constitu- 
tional Compact, a sovereign state—the State 
of Alabama,” I stated in the Alabama capital. 

The sovereign power of the state, through 
its legislative apparatus, can legally clarify 
this question of attempted usurpation of 
governmental power. 

The action which is proposed for each 
State Legislature is to clarify the confusion 
that arises from the attempt by the agencies 
created by the agreement between the states 
to exercise a power which was not delegated 
and which, therefore, these agents do not 
have. 

The Constitution was binding on the thir- 
teen original states when approved and rati- 
fied by the people of those states, and the 
states that have since joined in the contract 
share in its privileges and obligations. 

Each has the same obligation to the oth- 
ers to insure that the provisions of the Con- 
tract are enforced within its borders, All 
state office holders are sworn to achieve this 
result. 

Attempts by federal agents to exceed the 
limited powers of the Constitution are void 
and, in law, are no acts at all. 

However, when the state fails to repudi- 
ate the unauthorized act of its agents, a re- 
sumption arises that the state has approved. 
The vitality that is thus given to the pur- 
ported act of the agent arises from the power 
of the state in question. The power does not 
come from the limited agents who had no 
power to act. 

As the Constitutional authority, Mr. Hor- 
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ton, explained to me in his correspondence, 
“The farmer who sends his hired hand to 
market to sell part of his potato crop is in 
the same position when the hired hand sells 
the team and wagon. Other hired hands can 
deplore his conduct but they are powerless 
to correct it. Only the farmer, the principal 
can correct the excess of his agent. He must 
do this by an affirmative act of repudiation. 
If he acquiesces in the unauthorized act of 
his agent, he will be bound by it. It is not 
his agent’s act, but his own, that makes it 
binding upon him. If he either does nothing 
or affirmatively ratifies the agent's act, then 
he is bound by what the agent did. Only an 
affirmative repudiation of the agent’s act can 
correct the situation.” 

In the case of the Cherokee Tobacco (11 
Wall 616 1870), Mr. Justice Swayne observed. 

“It need hardly be said that a treaty can- 
not change the Constitution or be held valid 
if it be in violation of that instrument.” 

“The so-called United Nations ‘Charter,’ 
and other matters arising under the pur- 
ported authority of the United Nations Or- 
ganization, are neither executing the laws 
passed by Congress, as the Chief Executive 
is obligated to do, nor are they judicial. They 
are attempts to exercise powers which can 
be made lawful only by the affirmative ac- 
tion of three-fourths of the states (I. e., by 
amending the Constitution), because those 
purported acts seek to have general applica- 
tion within the state; they are legislative in 
nature; and require legislative power to cor- 
rect,” Mr. Horton told me. 

The reason that the people of each state 
have been burdened with the acts of fed- 
eral agents in their surrender of the powers 
of government to the United Nations is be- 
cause that state has not repudiated the 
attempts of its agents to act beyond their 
authority. These acts had the effect of “law” 
not by reason of any nonexistent authority of 
the Federal agents, but because of the au- 
thority that state gave to those acts by fail- 
ing to challenge the attempts of its Federal 
agents to exceed their authority. 

The power to correct these excesses by Fed- 
eral agents is found in the Constitution. 

“We, the People of the United States,” de- 
clares the Preamble to the Constitution, “In 
Order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide 
for the common Defense, promote the general 
Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

The Preamble thus clearly defines the sov- 
ereignty and the authority of the States as 
parties to the Constitutional Compact. 

The United Nations Treaty agreement is 
not the first instance in which the sovereign 
States have found it necessary to reaffirm 
the restrictions placed upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the Constitutional Compact. The 
oppressive Sedition Act of July 14, 1798, by 
which the U.S. Congress attempted to abridge 
freedom of the press, elicited the Kentucky 
Resolution of November 19, 1799, repudiating 
the unauthorized acts of the Congress. 

“Resolved that the several States com- 
posing the United States of America,” said 
the Kentucky Legislators, “are not united on 
the principles of unlimited submission to 
their general government; but that by Com- 
pact under the style and title of a Constitu- 
tion for the United States and of amend- 
ments thereto, they constituted a general 
government for special purposes, delegated to 
that government certain definite powers, re- 
serving each State to itself the residuary 
mass of right to their own self-government; 
and that whensoever the general government 
assumes undelegated powers, its acts are un- 
authoritative, void, and of no force; that to 
this Compact each State acceded as a State 
and is an integral party, its co-states forming 
as to itself the other party; that the govern- 
ment created by this Compact was not made 
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the exclusive or final judge of the extent of 
the powers delegated to itself since that 
would have made its discretion, and not the 
Constitution, the measure of its powers; but 
that as in all other cases of Compact among 
parties having no common judge, each party 
has an equal right to judge for itself, as well 
of infractions as of the mode and measure 
of redress,” 

It is a matter of historical record that the 
agencies in Washington have fallen into the 
hands of those who would not only alter the 
Constitution but would completely abrogate 
it by means of the so-called United Nations 
Treaty. 

This emasculation of our Constitution 
most certainly was not authorized by the par- 
ties to the Constitutional Compact. Lacking 
this authority, it is against the law. Being 
unlawful, it must be put down. 

In this respect, State office holders have a 
positive duty to enforce the provisions of the 
Constitution. It is a continuing obligation 
and may not be met merely by an empty oath 
taken upon accepting public office, 

“The language of Article VI, paragraph 3, 
U.S. Constitution, . .. shall be bound by Oath 
or Affirmation to support this Constitu- 
tion . .’, imposes a continuing duty upon 
these office holders as long as they continue 
in office. 

“In like manner, I stated in the Alabama 
address, ‘the State at the time of its admis- 
sion into the Union assumes all obligations 
to the people of that State and to the people 
of the several States which are parties to the 
same agreement, to insure that all provisions 
of the Constitution are respected and en- 
forced within the boundaries of the State.’ 

“Therefore, in conformity with these du- 
ties and obligations, I propose that the leg- 
islators of the State of Alabama now do 
what is necessary to defend the Constitution 
and to protect the rights of the people. 

“To his end the limits of authority given 
by the Constitution must be enforced and 
violations of those limits must be punished. 
Events in Washington and in the States dis- 
close a systematic attack upon the liberties 
and freedoms guaranteed to the people under 
this Constitution. 

“I, therefore, suggest that the legislators 
of the State of Alabama appoint a special 
committee comprising members of the House 
and Senate to investigate the legality of the 
action of Federal agents with regard to the 
United Nations and to provide means for the 
enforcement of the Constitution of the 
United States in relation thereto. 

“I suggest that such committee be au- 
thorized and directed to investigate the ques- 
tion of whether the United Nations Treaty 
agreement, purportedly entered into by 
Federal agencies acting as representatives of 
these United States and of the State of Ala- 
bama, be within the power and authority 
granted to said agents under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

“I suggest that this committee be further 
authorized and directed to investigate the 
question of whether this purported U.N. 
Treaty agreement effects the State of Ala- 
bama or relates to the relinquishment of any 
of the laws or rights affecting the State of 
Alabama or its people. 

“This committee must determine whether 
there is any change proposed to be made un- 
der this United Nations Treaty agreement 
which would deprive the State of Alabama or 
its people of rights and privileges, or would 
involve any change in any of the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States with- 
out the consent of the State of Alabama or of 
the several states. 

“And I suggest that this Committee inquire 
into what measure may be taken by the State 
of Alabama to enforce the Constitution of the 
United States and to punish any infractions 
thereof that may appear to be endorsed by 
any unlawful attempt to use authority by 
any agency not sanctioned by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 
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“Upon determining that the United Na- 
tions Treaty agreement is beyond the author- 
ity granted to Federal agents by Constitu- 
tional Compact, I propose that the legislators 
of the State of Alabama introduce ‘a bill to 
provide for the enforcement of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States with regard to the 
so-called United Nations Organization.’ 

“I suggest that this statute declare that 
the agreements relating to the United Na- 
tions Organization are beyond the authority 
granted to agencies purporting to make these 
treaties and agreements—and are therefore, 
null, void, and of no effect within the juris- 
diction of the State of Alabama and that any 
attempt to enforce the provisions of any said 
treaties or agreements within the State of 
Alabama is unlawful. 

“And lastly, I suggest that any person who 
shall commit an act in violation of the provi- 
sions of this statute shall be guilty of a 
felony and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined not more than $100,000, or be confined 
in the State penitentiary not more than 
twenty years, or both.” 

In providing criminal penalties for at- 
tempts to enforce acts that have no authority 
under the U.S. Constitution, the State Legis- 
lature is not asked to declare unconstitu- 
tional” a treaty that is made with regard to 
the United Nations. The State Legislature is 
requested to first inquire into the question of 
whether there was authority to enter into 
such a treaty. Upon finding that there was 
not, the State Legislature is asked to provide 
criminal sanctions for attempts to effectuate 
in the State that which was never in legal 
existence. 

The Legislature of the State, by adopting 
this proposed statute, will clarify and make 
definite the law in the State and will dis- 
charge the State’s obligation to insure that 
the limits of the U.S. Constitution are re- 
spected within its borders. 

Those who occupy executive, legislative, 
and judicial offices at the federal level of gov- 
ernment have demonstrated that they are 
unwilling or unable to defend the freedom, 
the proper interest, and the security of the 
people of the United States. 

Effective resistance to United Nations 
tyranny, therefore, now devolves to the ab- 
solute source of all governmental power; the 
American citizen acting through his State 
legislature. 

“We hold from God the gift which in- 
cludes all others,” said the French economist 
Frederic Bastiat in The Law. This nineteenth 
century writer then stated: 

“Life, faculties, production—in other 
words, individuality, liberty, property—this 
is man, And in spite of the cunning of art- 
ful political leaders, these three gifts from 
God precede all human legislation, and are 
superior to it. 

“Life, liberty, and property do not exist be- 
cause men have made laws. On the con- 
trary,” said Bastiat, “it was the fact that life, 
liberty, and property existed beforehand that 
causes men to make laws in the first place. 

“What, then, is the law? It is the collec- 
tive organization of the individual right to 
lawful defense. 

“Each of us,” the writer said, “has a 
natural right—from God—to defend his per- 
son, his liberty, and his property. These are 
the three basic requirements of life; the 
preservation of any one of them is com- 
pletely dependent upon the preservation of 
the other two. For what are our faculties but 
the extension of our individuality? And what 
is property but an extension of our facul- 
ties?” 

Mr. Bastiat, a Deputy in the Legislative 
Assembly, then proclaimed in words which 
ring with particular urgency today: 

“If every person has the right to defend 
even by force—his person, his liberty, and 
his property, then it follows that a group of 
men have the right to organize and support 
a common force to protect these rights con- 
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stantly. Thus the principle of collective 
right—its reason for existing, its lawful- 
ness—is based on individual right.” 

“Individual right,” so eloquently defended 
by Frederic Bastiat over one hundred years 
ago, is embodied in the provisions of the 
United States Constitution. 

The United Sttaes Constitution created a 
new and unique political power in the world: 
The sovereign individual. To “support and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States,” and to preserve those rights of per- 
son, liberty, and property which are the 
foundation of the Constitution, all that is 
necessary is that Americans assert the au- 
thority of their citizenship. 

Let each American individually and in con- 
cord, assert that authority. 


Cooper Urges Bombing Pause 
HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, the words 
of the senior Senator from Kentucky are 
particularly meaningful. The step he rec- 
ommends could lead to talks resulting in 
a halt to this disastrous war. 

I commend his remarks for close 
perusal: 

COOPER URGES BOMBING PAUSE 


I speak today of the decision that the 
President will make to accept or reject the 
proposal of the Foreign Minister of North 
Vietnam, Nguyen Duy Trinh, to enter talks 
with the United States if the bombing of 
North Vietnam is stopped. It is possible that 
the Congress will have no opportunity to dis- 
cuss this issue in open session until after the 
decision is made. I understand that the Sen- 
ate at least will conduct no business until 
Thursday. I speak today, before a decision is 
announced, in order to express what I believe 
to be the opinion of many of my countrymen, 
with the expectation that it will be con- 
sidered by the President. 

President Johnson, speaking at San An- 
tonio on September 29th of last year said, 
“The United States is willing to stop all 
aerial and naval bombardment of North 
Vietnam when this will lead promptly to pro- 
ductive negotiations.” 

On December 29, 1967, the Foreign Minis- 
ter of North Vietnam, Nguyen Duy Trinh 
said, “After the United States has ended un- 
conditionally the bombing and all other acts 
of the war against the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam will hold talks with the United 
States on the questions concerned,” 

Our Government states that it is conduct- 
ing explorations to determine if the state- 
ment of Trinh will lead to the prompt and 
productive negotiations, upon which the 
President's statement was conditioned. 

While we hope the explorations will suc- 
ceed, the probability is that they will not 
provide any assurance beyond that given by 
Trinh’s statement. The State Department’s 
continued talk of hot pursuit“ —immedi- 
ately following discussions in Cambodia does 
not produce a favorable atmosphere for ex- 
plorations to see if North Vietnam will stop 
the fighting. In any event, ultimate and defi- 
nite proof will come only when the United 
States ceases the bombing and naval bom- 
bardment of North Vietnam. If the Adminis- 
tration delays too long in its search for clari- 
fication of the North Vietnam statement, and 
does not stop the bombing, the opportunity 
to test the sincerity of Trinh’s statement 
will pass, and the chance for peace will be 
lost. 
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It is a justifiable concern of the President 
that North Vietnam might not promptly 
enter into negotiations upon the cessation 
of bombing by the United States, that nego- 
tiations might not be productive, and that 
the security of our forces could be endan- 
gered. We can take this risk. The strength 
of the United States is evident, and our 
forces cannot be driven out or defeated. 

If we do not stop the bombing, the great- 
er risk is the continuation of the war, its 
increased casualties, and the continued ex- 
pansion of the war—step by step—as has 
only recently been threatened by its spilling 
over into Cambodia. 

Many nations, although they do not like 
the war, have shown good will toward the 
United States by their support and by their 
willingness to use their good offices to bring 
about a negotiated settlement of the war. I 
am concerned that unless the United States 
makes the full effort for peace by ceasing 
bombing, this reservoir of understanding 
will gradually dry up. On the other hand, if 
we take this step, we can be confident that 
there will be a worldwide effort to bring ne- 
gotiations about. 

We should take this step to end the war. 
We should do so to sustain in our country 
and throughout the world our ancient prin- 
ciple that world order can be maintained 
through peaceful means. 

The President of the United States bears 
the heavy responsibility to consider faith- 
fully every aspect of this issue which now 
faces our country. This we know he is doing. 
I speak today to urge him to test the state- 
ment of North Vietnam by stopping the 
bombing. The United States now has an op- 
portunity that may not come again. 


Judge Thomas J. Molloy 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the days 
surrounding the holidays are usually a 
joyous time, but they can often be 
marred by the loss of a loved one or by 
the departure from the scene of one 
whose stature in life is preeminent. 

In Hartford, just before Christmas, 
Judge Thomas J. Molloy, who was re- 
tired from the Connecticut Supreme 
Court, died. Judge Molloy was one of the 
most revered and respected of the Con- 
necticut jurists. I was fortunate to have 
had him as a professor in law school, as 
well as appearing before him on the 
bench. 

His role on the Hartford scene was 
marked in an editorial in the Hartford 
Courant which appeared while the Con- 
gress was out of session. I offer it for 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Jupe THOMAS J. MOLLOY 

Judge Thomas J. Molloy, who died yester- 
day, was an able jurist who was fortunate 
in haying the physical and mental powers 
that enabled him to serve his state right to 
the very end. When he left the Superior Court 
bench a dozen years ago at the mandatory 
age of 70, he continued his judicial work as 


a state referee. Like many of his elderly col- 
leagues he probably worked harder at this 
job than he did on the court itself, for in- 
stead of sitting four days, a state referee 
often puts in a six-day week. 

Judge Molloy, a religious man, did a great 
deal of charitable work in a quiet way. He 
was honored for it by being made a Papal 
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knight. It was an honor he did not seek, 
preferring to have this work go unnoticed. 
On the bench he was noted for his kindli- 
ness and compassion but on occasion he 
could be stern, particularly in cases involving 
the abuse of children, 

His life was a link to a romantic period in 
Hartford, his native city, when 
and Asylum Avenues were quiet residential 
streets. Judge Molloy knew, as a boy, some of 
the famous men and women of the last cen- 
tury. His father was Mark Twain’s gardener 
for many years, when Farmington Avenue 
and its environs was the abode of Twain, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, the Reverend Joseph 
Twitchell and Charles Dudley Warner. A few 
years ago Judge Molloy gave to the Mark 
Twain Memorial several personal items, in- 
cluding a cane and several books which Mark 
Twain had presented to his father. At a time 
when useful men are being discarded by an 
economic system that forces retirement all 
too early, his life demonstrated that a man 
can continue useful work far into what used 
to be considered old age, 


An Open Christmas Message to Our 
Fighting Men in Vietnam 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year much publicity was given 
to several anti-Vietnam war or so-called 
peace demonstrations that occurred 
throughout the country and involved 
thousands of persons. Although some 
demonstrations were also staged to indi- 
cate support for our American fighting 
men in Vietnam, these were not as 
grandiose as the peace demonstrations 
and therefore did not receive the same 
amount of publicity. As a result, many 
of our fighting men in Vietnam were 
legitimately asking the question as to 
whether or not the folks back home were 
supporting them or not. 

Toward the end of last year, the citi- 
zens of two cities in my district—Sterling 
and Rock Falls, Ill—decided to do some- 
thing that would demonstrate to our 
servicemen they were in back of them. 
The following petition was prepared and 
circulated throughout the communities 
and surrounding areas: 

We, the undersigned, as citizens of Sterling 
and Rock Falls, Illinois, wish to take this 
occasion to wish you, our fighting men in 
Vietnam, the merriest Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. 

Many of us have sons, brothers, husbands, 
fathers, grandsons, and friends in Vietnam 
and although it is our sincerest wish you 
were here with us this holiday season, we 
want you to know we are proud of the fight 
against aggression which you are waging in 
a far-off land. 

Over 2,000 persons signed this petition. 

The text of the petition and the names 
of all of those who signed it were printed 
in the Daily Gazette newspaper, Ster- 
ling-Rock Falls, Ill, on December 2, 
1967. Copies of this were then sent to 
servicemen by families in the area, plus 
a copy was sent to Gen. William West- 
moreland. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend the citizens of Sterling and 
Rock Falls, Ill, for their thoughtful 
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consideration demonstrated by this 
project. It brings to light something 
which I think we should all consider, ir- 
respective of whether or not we approve 
of the war in Vietnam. That is, Ameri- 
can fightingmen are over there fighting 
and dying for us. Let us take time from 
our busy lives and schedules frequently 
to remember them and what they are do- 
ing for us. 


The Oil Industry and the Nation’s 
Welfare and Defense 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Representative in Congress of one 
of the great oil producing areas of the 
Nation I think it is appropriate to pre- 
sent for printing in the RECORD a very 
interesting, impressive, and important 
statement on the subject of oil which 
appeared in the January 15, 1968, issue 
of the U.S. News & World Report. The 
article was called to my attention by Earl 
Turner, executive vice president of the 
Texas Independent Producers and 
Royalty Owners Association. 

There is an urgent need for the Con- 
gress and the country to take note of the 
oil and energy problems which confront 
us. The article from the U.S. News & 
World Report follows: 


WHEN THE U.S. Om INDUSTRY Looks AHEAD 


Latest developments in the U.S. petroleum 
outlook raise crucial questions for a key in- 
dustry. 

Will drilling of new wells keep up with 
soaring demand? Is Congress likely to change 
the tax rules on oil depletion? What if an- 
other world crisis cuts output? Here is a 
fresh look at petroleum’s problems. 

This country depends on oil to move its 
people and goods. 

numbers of U.S. homes are heated 
with oil or natural gas. Much of the energy 
that powers industry comes from petroleum. 

As a raw material, oil is vital to the huge 
chemical and plastics industries. 

United States oil companies, with more 
than 100 billion dollars invested here and 
abroad, now are facing a set of crucial prob- 
lems as they look to the future. 

The oil industry has emerged successfully 
from one dramatic test. It surmounted a 
challenge by Arab nations that shut off vast 
shipments of Mideastern petroleum to the 
U.S. and parts of Western Europe last sum- 
mer. 


Still ahead are a cluster of different but 
equally stubborn problems— 

How to meet energy demands that by 1980 
will be 50 per cent larger than they are today; 

How to counteract a sharp drop in explora- 
tory drilling for new oil reserves; 

How to meet a squeeze between rising pro- 
duction costs and relatively fixed selling 
prices; 

How to deal with a threat in Congress to 
change the special tax treatment for petro- 
leum and other mineral resources that, oil- 
men say, is essential to spur further explora- 
tion, 

THE RUSSIAN THREAT 

On top of these worries, there is concern 
about the oil pact between Russia and Iraq, 
announced just a few weeks ago. Many in 
the industry view this as a setback for the 
West, because it gives the Soviet Union its 
first foothold in the strategic Persian Gulf. 
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As they face up to all these problems, au- 
thorities on the petroleum business say the 
full story of recent developments, and of the 
risks and rewards that lie ahead, has not 
been fully told. 

Consider the world-wide crisis the petro- 
leum industry recently weathered: 

In reprisal for what Arab nations charged 
was Western intervention in the Arab-Israeli 
war, Egypt last June closed the Suez Canal, 
and the Arab states embargoed oil shipments 
to the U.S. and to much of Western Europe. 

Overnight, U.S. oil companies were forced 
to jump into the breach. 

Domestic oil production was boosted by 
about a million barrels a day. 

With this extra output, American compa- 
nies were able to replace imports of Arab 
oil lost to the U.\S—about 3 per cent of do- 
mestic requirements—and to increase U.S. 
oil exports sharply to help meet fuel needs in 
Western Europe. 

A TEST IS MET 


Says an oil-company president: 

“The challenge was so well met that most 
Americans weren’t aware of what was hap- 
pening. They did not notice that a massive 
disruption in oil supplies had taken place, 
let alone becoming involved or concerned.” 

A few figures tell the story. 

During the whole five-year period 1962-66, 
crude-oil exports from the U.S. had averaged 
only about 1.5 million barrels a year. All of 
a sudden, exports of crude oil jumped to 1.8 
million barrels for the single month of June, 
1967. 

In July, they rose to 8.5 million barrels, 
and stayed at almost that level in August. 
Then they tapered off in September as the 
Arabs’ embargo on oil was lifted. 

The three-month export figure was 18.5 
million barrels—more than twice the total 
for the past five years. 


SUPPLYING A WAR 


All of this happened at a time when de- 
mand for oil by U.S. forces in Vietnam was 
running high. 

The average Army combat division in Viet- 
nam burns up about three times as much 
fuel as its counterparts in World War IT and 
the Korean War. 

The Middle East had been supplying about 
200,000 barrels of oil a day to Vietnam. This 
supply was abruptly cut off. The extra bur- 
den was taken over by U.S. producers. 

Transportation problems arose. Supply 
lines by sea were stretched to double their 
normal length by the closing of the Suez 
Canal. Tanker rates soared. 

Still, oil deliveries were made on schedule 
as output was stepped up not only in the 
U.S., but in Iran, Venezuela and other non- 
Arab countries of the free world. Thus an 
attempted blackmail of the U.S. and Western 
Europe by some Arab nations was thwarted. 

More recently, new unsettlement in the 
Mediterranean area, where Russian naval 
vessels are deployed, has made American 
petroleum experts increasingly nervous. A 
drive is on to seek out new reserves of oil 
in less vulnerable areas. 


FOR FUTURE: DOUBTS 


Now oil-industry executives see trends that 
cause them to doubt whether the industry 
can retain its ability to cope with fresh emer- 
gencies, or even to meet the coming growth 
in demand. 

One reason is that the search for oil in the 
U.S. is declining at a time when demand is 
going up. 

The second is growing pressure to change 
tax laws in a way that, the industry says, will 
discourage oil discovery and development 
within the United States. 

As oilmen explain it, the U.S. was fortu- 
nate to have substantial “built-in” reserve 
capacity to handle the sort of emergency that 
arose last summer. 

This reserve capacity consists of oil in the 
ground—resources that have been discovered 
but not drawn upon. 
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Most of these underground U.S. supplies are 
in Texas, Louisiana and California. In the 
first two of those States, regulatory commis- 
sions decide how much oil shall be drawn out 
at any particular time. 

This system of production quotas or “al- 
lowables” is partly a below-ground conserva- 
tion measure, and partly a way to prevent 
above-ground waste of oil. 

Increases in the State-authorized output 
of regulated domestic wells during the Mid- 
eastern crisis kept American consumers from 
feeling any pinch, and saved Europeans from 
the prospect of rationing. 

PRESSING OUR LUCK 

How long could the stepped-up output 
have been continued from U.S. wells? 

Says an oil exécutive: “I think we could 
have continued it through 1967 and maybe 
over into 1968, but we would have been press- 
ing our luck.” 

If such a drain on domestic wells had con- 
tinued for a long period, the balance between 
proved reserves and consumption would have 
been thrown out of balance. 

Notes a petroleum geologist: 

“Our oil reserves are like a bank account. 
We draw on them, but at the same time we 
make deposits in them by finding new sup- 
plies. 

“The thing that concerns us is the ratio 
of new deposits to withdrawals. That ratio 
used to be 12 to 1 between our proved re- 
serves of oil and our annual pumping of oil 
from the ground. Now the ratio is down to 
about 10 to 1. We have been drawing out 
more oil than we have been depositing, and 
that cannot go on over a long period of time.” 


THE WIDENING GAP 


Over the past 10 years, demand for oil and 
gas in this country has risen about 44 per 
cent. But proved reserves of those forms of 
energy have gone up only 15 per cent. 

A decade ago, in 1957, a total of 14,700 ex- 
ploratory wells were drilled. In 1967, the fig- 
ure had fallen to 8,620—a decline of 40 per 
cent. 

“And you have to remember that this drill- 
ing represents high-risk ventures,” an oil ex- 
ecutive says. “On the average, only 3 out of 
every 100 wells drilled in search of new fields 
represent a profitable discovery.” 

It’s when oil authorities look ahead that 
they get increasingly worried about trends 
in exploration and output. 

“At the moment,” one executive explains, 
“the U.S. is consuming about 12.7 million 
barrels of oil a day. By 1980, that demand will 
have risen to 17.5 or 18 million barrels a day. 
This takes into account the increasing use of 
other forms of energy, including nuclear 
power. 

“If that is the case—and it is the basis on 
which we are making our plans—we've got 
to discover in that interval 78 billion barrels 
of oil. 

“By contrast, 81 billion barrels have been 
produced in the U.S. in the entire 108-year 
history of the oil business up to now.” 

Can this vast amount of new oil be found? 

“Yes,” replies an industry economist. “The 
U.S. Geological Survey estimates there are 
still more than 300 billion barrels of oil 
waiting to be discovered in this country. The 
big problem is findiug it.” 


HIGH COST OF EXPLORATION 


The search will take vast amounts of capi- 
tal, One conservative estimate is that U.S. 
oil companies will have to spend roughly 
115 billion dollars worldwide between now 
and 1980 to meet increasing demand for oil. 
This figure makes no allowance for steadily 
rising costs. 

Behind the downward trend in oil-well 
drilling in recent years has been a severe 
cost-prize squeeze on producers. 

Prices of oil-field tools and machinery went 
up by about 7 per cent between 1957 and 
1966; of oil-well casing, 12 per cent. Average 
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hourly wages for oil and gas field workers 
climbed more than 32 per cent. 

Meanwhile, crude-oil prices were going in 
the opposite direction. 

In 1957, the average price of domestic crude 
was $3.09 a barrel. In 1967, according to 
preliminary figures, it was down to $2.91, a 
drop of 5.8 per cent. It should be noted, 
however, that crude-oil prices were abnor- 
mally high in 1957 and 1958 because of the 
Suez crisis of that period. 

The retail price of gasoline between 1957 
and 1967 rose only fractionally—from 22.11 
cents a gallon to 22.55 cents a gallon, on the 
average. Combined State and federal taxes 
on gasoline over the same period rose well 
over 20 per cent. 

What of the criticism in some quarters that 
the petroleum industry does not pay its 
share of taxes because of “benefits” or “write- 
offs” of one kind or another? 


SURVEY BY BANK 


A study by Chase Manhattan Bank shows 
that 29 major U.S. oll companies paid taxes 
of all kinds exceeding 4 billion dollars in 
1966, about equally divided between income 
and operating taxes. This included taxes paid 
to foreign countries. 

U.S. laws permit an American company to 
get credit on its domestic income taxes 
against taxes paid to a foreign government. 

The oil industry also has been active in 
trying to ward off attacks on its depletion 
rate of 2744 per cent. 

This is a tax feature that critics charge is 
a “loophole” in the tax law and an “un- 
warranted benefit” for oil producers. 

Depletion is a complicated and controver- 
sial subject and has been under attack fre- 
quently during the years the rules have been 
in effect. 

Actually, criticism centers not so much on 
the idea of a depletion allowance itself as 
on the existing rate that applies to petroleum. 

The subject will continue to be aired in 
Congress this year, but legislative observers 
doubt that there will be any change in the 
law in 1968. 

When income tax rates first reached a sub- 
stantial level during World War I, Congress 
set up a system of permitting discovery value 
as the basis for computing depletion for 
minerals, 

This proved to involve too much guess- 
work, There had to be a market-value deter- 
mination for every new discovery. So, in 1926, 
Congress adopted the less cumbersome regu- 
lations that now apply. 

An oil-industry expert comments: 

“The depletion question comes up every 
time there is a tax bill. Over and over again, 
Congress has reviewed the issue, and each 
time has reaffirmed the value of the provi- 
sion.” 

Some members of Congress, now urging 
broad reform in the whole U.S. tax structure, 
have proposed cutting the depletion allow- 
ance. 

In rebuttal, oilmen say that, far from being 
a special tax privilege, the depletion allow- 
ance is vital to encourage the search for new 
supplies. 

“Actually,” says an oil-company president, 
“the rate ought to go up to 33 per cent or 
more to provide really equitable tax treat- 
ment for the industry and to make possible 
the huge capital investments that will be 
needed between now and 1980.” 


OIL'S SPECIAL PROBLEM 


This executive adds that the oil business 
differs from industry generally in that it re- 
quires a continuous and unbroken stream 
of new discoveries so that it can maintain 
and increase its capacity to produce. That 
is because an oil field contains only a limited 
quantity of oil. 

It cannot be replenished like the water in 
a well. 

“All the low-cost oll and gas fields in this 
country already have been discovered,” he 
points out. “From here on, the risks and costs 
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are to climb steadily higher. The essential 
requirement is a continuous and enormous 
flow of capital available to those who have 
the necessary combination of know-how and 
willingness to take risks.” 

The average cost of drilling an oil well to- 
day is about $56,000—whether the venture 
is a success or a failure. 

Depletion benefits are available not only 
to oil producers, but to other producers of 
natural resources such as sand and gravel, 
coal, metals, sulphur and uranium, 

The percentage of tax deduction varies in 
each case, because the resources differ in 
abundance, in degree of risk involved in 
hunting for them, and in the amount of 
capital needed to find them. 

In the case of petroleum, many wells that 
are drilled turn out to be “dry holes.” They 
yield no oil at all. So the wells that do pro- 
duce oil must help carry the total cost of 
exploration. 

The depletion provision in the tax laws 
permits an oil producer to recover, tax-free, 
the value of the underground oil in the wells 
that have proved to be productive. Thus, the 
producer can use these tax savings to help 
pay the cost of searching for new oil sup- 
plies. 

While the law permits an oil company to 
deduct up to 2714 per cent of the gross 
revenue from each producing property, there 
is an over-all limitation of 50 per cent of net 
income derived from the property. 

If the depletion rate were cut below pres- 
ent levels, some oilmen believe, the tendency 
would be for oil-well operators to sell out 
at a capital-gains rate, retire from business 
and refrain from exploring for fresh reserves, 

“The plain fact is,” one executive notes, 
“that you cannot force people to invest in 
any business, whether it be steel or autos 
or oil. And you cannot get them to take the 
risks inherent in the oil business unless the 
rewards look commensurate with the 
risks.” 

SPUR TO DIVERSIFICATION 

The depletion controversy has had one ad- 
ditional effect: It has spurred the oil in- 
dustry’s efforts to diversify and broaden its 
base of activity. 

Work is afoot to develop the vast reserves 
of petroleum locked in oil shale and in tar 
sands, and programs are in progress to ex- 
tract oll from coal. 

Some oil companies are also hedging their 
bets on the longer-range future by investing 
in uranium deposits or nuclear-oriented com- 

es. 

But in the years just ahead, ollmen are 
hopeful that tax policies, import regulations 
and conservation policies will encourage 
wider explanation for conventional sources 
of oil in this country. 

“If we learned one lesson from last sum- 
mer’s Middle East crisis,” an oil authority re- 
cently declared, “it should be the need for 
maintaining a great measure of independ- 
ence from foreign supplies that might be 
cut off without warning.” 


Steve Jenkins: His Homeland Is 
America 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, militant 
leaders of the black power movement 
have, in recent times, injected a new 
rallying cry into their call for action; 
namely, that Negroes in this country 
should identify themselves as Afro- 
Americans. 

While such talk of black nationalism 
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and neo-Africanism is so rampant, it 
was indeed refreshing to read a recent 
letter to the editor of the Miami Herald 
by Steve Jenkins, a student at Miami 
Jackson High School. The Jenkins boy 
is a Negro who has taken exception to 
the calls of rabblerousers. He has ex- 
pressed what I am certain is the view of 
an overwhelming majority of Americans 
of Negro ancestry when he says: 

I am proud to be a Negro, and even prouder 
to be an American. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend Steve Jenkins’ 
letter to the attention of our colleagues 
so that it may receive the attention it 
justly deserves. The letter follows: 


Hits HOMELAND Is AMERICA 


In the Monday edition of The Miami 
Herald, there was a brief article regarding 
the suggested change of the word “Negro” to 
Afro-American. 

As a Negro youth, it is my opinion that 
no matter what name is placed upon a race, 
it makes no major difference, It’s not the 
name that makes or breaks the group or 
race of people, it’s the people themselves. 

When I think of myself, I think of myself 
as an American, then Negro, I can’t right- 
fully associate myself with the African or 
the native citizens of Africa. I consider 
America as my homeland. My father and 
forefathers fought for America, not for 
Africa. If I am to be given a name, let it be 
an American, then Negro. I am proud to be 
a Negro, and even prouder to be an American. 

STEVE JENKINS. 


Rhodesian Threat 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people’s reaction to the double 
standard of boycotting friendly Rhodesia, 
yet trading with our Communist enemies 
is perhaps best indicated in a letter from 
one Kenneth D. Robertson, Jr., to the 
Rhodesian Prime Minister. 

But our Government continues its un- 
ethical economic war to our national dis- 
grace while Rhodesia prospers and has 
become the recognized capital of courage 
and determination of the world. 2 

Yes, our leaders continue to divide our 
people—but do not blame our people; 
put the cause where it belongs with 
ridiculous direction in our foreign policy. 

Rhodesia a threat to world peace? Not 
unless you subscribe to the theory that 
world peace can only be attained under 
international communism. And I must 
agree that Rhodesia is a bulwark and 
threat to Communist aggression. 

I include Mr. Robertson’s letter fol- 
lowing my remarks: 

CHESTNUT HILL, Mass., 
June 6, 1967. 


Hon. Ian SMITH, 
Causeway, Salisbury, 
Rhodesia 

DEAR Mr. PRIME MINISTER: Some of my fel- 
low countrymen have joined me in the for- 
mation of a Dollars For Rhodesia program to 
atone in part for our Government’s shabby 
treatment in stopping trade with your loyal, 
friendly and peaceful nation while at the 
same time attempting to increase trade with 
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an enemy who is supplying some 80% of the 
wherewithal to kill and maim our Servicemen 
in Vietnam. Please accept the enclosed dollars 
as a starter. 

We invite all conservative, patriotic Ameri- 
cans to join us in sending you at least one 
doliar, c/o Consolidated Revenue Fund, Pri- 
vate Bag 700, Causeway, Salisbury, Rhodesia 
(13¢ per ounce ordinary mail, 25¢ per % 
ounce air mail), having in mind that if only 
1/10th of those conservatives who voted in 
1964 joined us, you would receive over 
$2,700,000. 

We realize that recent legislation imposes 
fines up to $10,000 or 5 years in jail or both, 
for those American businessmen found 
“guilty” of trading with Rhodesia in certain 
proscribed goods and commodities—in all of 
which these same “guilty” businessmen 
would be free to trade with Communist block 
nations. We invite action by our Government 
in order to determine, once and for all, the 
applicability of Art. IIT, Sec. 3, of our US. 
Constitution defining treason, as between: 

(a) Those of us sending Dollars For Rho- 
desia, or 

(b) Those promoting increased trade with 
our enemies, thereby “giving them aid and 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH D. ROBERTSON, Jr., 
Captain, U.S. Naval Reserve, Retired. 


Questionnaire, 1968 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, this is a cru- 
cial time in our Nation’s history. Some 
of the decisions to be made by the Con- 
gress in the next several months can 
have a profound effect on not only our 
national future, but also upon each indi- 
vidual and his family. 

In order to ascertain the views of my 
constituency on some of the vital ques- 
tions to be decided during the course of 
this new session of the Congress, I am 
sending to the residents of the Fourth 
District of Washington a congressional 
questionnaire listing 12 issues and re- 
questing the views of my constituents. It 
will be my intention to place the tabu- 
lated response in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for the information of my colleagues, 
and I plan to provide a tabulation to the 
President. 

Under unanimous consent, I place the 
12 questions being asked at this point in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

1. In North Vietnam, do you favor (a) 
intensified U.S. air attacks, (b) a bombing 
halt, or (c) maintaining present military 
policy? 

2. Which of the following most nearly de- 
scribes your view of the success of the War 
on Poverty in helping the poor? (a) Great 
8 (b) Modest Success (c) Unsuccess- 

3. Do you believe that until the Vietnam 
War is concluded that Federal spending on 
other programs should be reduced? 

4. If needed to curtail runaway inflation, 
would you support a tax increase? 

5. Should the United States continue to 
trade with nations that are aiding North 
Vietnam? 

6. In dealing with civil disorders, do you 
believe the police and courts have been strict 
enough in handling rioters? 
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7. Should mail order sales of guns to juve- 
niles be banned? 

8. Should gun dealers be required to notify 
local police before completing sales of hand- 
guns (pistols and revolvers) to anyone? 

9. Do you favor returning a percentage of 
the tax money collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to state and local governments to 
be used as they see fit? 

10. Should Congress permit tax credits for 
some portion of college tuition costs? 

11. Should the United States maintain 
strategic reserve supplies of food and fiber for 
use in national emergencies? 

12. Would you favor unionization of farm 
workers? 


Cost of Political Campaigns 
HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the following 
article by former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower appeared in the January is- 
sue of Reader’s Digest. 

I recommend a very careful study 
of Mr. Eisenhower’s timely and excellent 
article to my colleagues in the Congress 
and to the people of our country: 


THE TICKLISH PROBLEM OF POLITICAL FUND- 
RAISING—AND SPENDING 


(By Dwight D, Eisenhower) 


Much attention has recently been focused 
on the outrageous costs of getting elected to 
public office. It is generally believed that 
$100,000 or more is spent every two years to 
elect a Representative to Congress from a 
populous and competitive district. The price 
tag for a seat in the U.S. Senate today aver- 
ages around $200,000, and in the larger states 
often runs to a million dollars or more. 

Nobody knows just how much is spent on 
behalf of a candidate for the Presidency. 
During the Presidential campaign of 1964, 
the two major parties reported expenditures 
of something over $30 million—but the 
actual amount was doubtless a great deal 
more. In fact, political analysts estimate 
that if all the money spent for political office 
in that year were rigorously accounted for, 
the aggregate for the two major parties 
might well exceed the $200-million mark! 

All this does not mean that our national 
political parties are engaged in the outright 
buying of votes. It does mean, in effect, that 
we have put a dollar sign on public service, 
and today many capable men who would like 
to run for office simply can’t afford to do so. 
Many believe that politics in our country is 
already a game exclusively for the affluent. 
This is not strictly true; yet the fact that we 
may be approaching that state of affairs is a 
sad reflection on our elective system. 


LOOPHOLES UNLIMITED 


There have always been evils in campaign 
financing, and for that reason we have both 
federal and state laws which are supposed to 
control giving and spending for political of- 
fice. Some of these laws are so antiquated as 
to be virtually meaningless. Others are simply 
inadequate. Others fail because they are not 
enforced, 

The Corrupt Practices Act, passed in 1925 
when life was simpler and everything less 
costly, limits the campaign expenditures of 
a House candidate in a general election to 
$5000, a Senate candidate to $25,000. There is 
no such limit on the expenditures of a candi- 
date for President, or on Congressional pri- 
mary elections. True, political committees 
operating in two or more states may legally 
spend no more than three million dollars in 
any one year; but there is no federal limit on 
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the spending of committees operating within 
the borders of one state, nor is there a limit 
on the number of committees that a party 
or a candidate may set up. Consequently, 
every major campaign sees a fantastic pro- 
liferation of committees—and the putative 
limits on expenditures vanish into thin air. 

Another gaping loophole in the 1925 law 
results from the phrase referring to a candi- 
date’s “knowledge and consent.” A Congres- 
sional candidate simply makes sure that he 
“knows nothing” about the activities of 
committees created by his backers. One com- 
mittee, for example, may pay for the use of 
100 billboards, but the candidate—and this 
must be quite a feat—never “sees” them as 
he campaigns through his district. 

In a recent article in Harper’s Magazine, 
Jim Wright, veteran Texas Congressman, 
states the problem with great candor. “The 
present law is about as effective as stuffing 
popcorn into the mouth of a running fire 
hose,” he says, “If I told you I had never 
spent more than $5000 in a House race, I’d be 
a hypocrite. If I actually had spent so little 
in my first race, I'd never have been elected. 
And the same applies to 95 percent of my 
colleagues,” 

Supposedly, full reports on receipts and 
expenditures must be made to the Clerk of 
the House or the Secretary of the Senate by 
Congressional candidates and interstate com- 
mittees. But apparently few people ever look 
at these reports. They get little publicity, and 
there has never been a prosecution under the 
Corrupt Practices Act. 

This winking at the spirit of the law is also 
widely practiced in the financial support of 
political parties. The Election Code stipu- 
lates that no individual may contribute more 
than $5000 to any one candidate or commit- 
tee in a single year, But he may give that 
amount to as many committees as he wishes. 
His wife and his sons and daughters may 
also contribute. And so the limits on the 
amount a man may spend to elect his 
favorite candidate—from whom he may or 
may not expect favors—virtually disappear. 

Again, under the law, labor unions and 
corporations may not participate financially 
in political campaigns. The unions get 
around this obtacle through their so-called 
“educational program” and by persuading 
members to contribute money, outside their 
regular dues, for “candidates of the union’s 
choice.” Corporations apply a variety of sub- 
terfuges: they lend office equipment and the 
services of their public-relations experts and 
lawyers; they make it easy, through bonuses 
and expense accounts, for executives to con- 
tribute substantial sums; and they buy ad- 
vertising space at ridiculously high rates in 
political pamphlets and program brochures. 


UNSATISFACTORY PROPOSALS 


All of this open hocus-pocus to circumvent 
the intent of our laws—and I have men- 
tioned only a few of the more flagrant prac- 
tices—lowers the moral climate of the coun- 
try. Indeed, I don’t see how our system of 
self-government can long endure if, in public 
life, we continue to ignore recognized codes 
of honor and integrity. 

Two kinds of proposals for the reform of 
campaign financing—I emphatically disagree 
with both—have recently received consider- 
able attention. One such proposal is the sug- 
gestion that we finance certain top-level 
political campaigns directly from the pub- 
lic treasury; in other words, have the tax- 
payer foot the bills. Some months ago, the 
Administration proposed that Congress ap- 
propriate money to pay a considerable por- 
tion of the cost of Presidential campaigns. 
The Senate is now considering a bill to tap 
the public till for its own campaign expenses 
as well. 

If these steps were taken, I suspect that 
in the end we would be financing all kinds 
of elections from tax money, Indeed, some of 
the proponents of political subsidies have 
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offered elaborate plans to abolish personal 
giving entirely and to finance, through taxes, 
all campaigns from the national to the town 
level. 

This plan, of course, applies compulsion 
to political giving, which surely is not the 
American way. Our political parties are vol- 
untary organizations of the people, not in- 
struments of government, If they are to re- 
main vigorous and perform their necessary 
functions in implementing our democratic 
processes, they must be based on wide per- 
sonal involvement. When a man gives $5 or 
$100 to his party, he is in effect mounting 
his soap box and saying, “This is what I 
believe and want.“ It is a right that must 
not be denied him. And it is also his right 
not to participate in politics if that is his 
wish. 

The second kind of plan, actually enacted 
into law in 1966 but now made inoperative 
by amendment to give Congress time for a 
second look, would permit the taxpayer to 
indicate on his tax return whether he 
wanted $1 of his payment to go to the Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund. He could 
not designate which party was to receive his 
dollar, Proponents of the law estimate that 
it would produce about $60 million, to be 
divided equally between the two major 
parties. Although there is no element of 
compulsion in this scheme, it completely re- 
moves the donor’s right to an indication of 
party preference. He would simply be buying 
a dollar's worth of politics. 


A SIMPLE ETHICAL STEP 


I feel strongly that we must continue to 
raise political funds through voluntary con- 
tributions based on choice. And there is a 
simple, entirely ethical step we could take 
that would make such a system vastly more 
workable: a revision of our income-tax laws 
to permit the taxpayer to treat a modest po- 
litical gift—up to perhaps $50 or $100—as a 
deduction, just as he now deducts chari- 
table, religious and educational contribu- 
tions. In my opinion, strong, solvent politi- 
cal parties are enormously important to our 
democratic system, and I think a gift to an 
established party organization is just as 
worthy and necessary as a donation to the 
Community Chest. 

In order to prevent the far too lavish giv- 
ing by the affluent, widely practiced in both 
parties, all loopholes must be closed, and all 
gifts might then be limited to, say, one per- 
cent of the donor’s adjusted net income. 
Thus a man who pays tax on an income of 
$10,000 could give up to $100 a year, the 
$50,000 man could contribute $500, and so 
on, Gifts in this range would hardly create 
difficult obligations for office seekers. And 
every such gift would be recorded, by law, on 
the donor's income-tax return. 

Although such restrictions might well 
make problems for party money-raisers, I 
think the gap could be closed in two ways: 
(1) by conducting all-out community cam- 
paigns to bring in the small donations, just 
as we do for charitable organizations; (2) by 
cutting political spending to more reasonable 
levels. 

The present supposed ceilings on expendi- 
tures are so low as to be meaningless, If we 
are to have legal limitations at all, they must 
be made more realistic. One frequent pro- 
posal is that we eliminate ceilings on ex- 
penditures entirely and depend on wide dis- 
closure and publicity to police our system. 

I favor this method. In the first place, 
there is such a vast disparity of conditions 
and populations in our various districts and 
states that fair ceilings would be extremely 
hard to devise, and some candidates would 
still find ways of getting around the law. 
Second, I have great faith in the long-term 
good sense of American voters; I believe that 
the majority—if full disclosure were en- 
forced—would disapprove strongly of unrea- 
sonable political spending and would register 
their displeasure at the polls. 
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TO CUT COSTS 


There are ways, too, whereby we could 
drastically reduce campaign expenditures: 

The most important and obvious step 
would be to shorten the campaigns them- 
selves. Our endless political contests are a 
relic of the horse-and-buggy era, when a 
candidate needed a lot of time to get around 
and to get his views before the voters. Today, 
with fast and universal communications, 
such campaigns are no longer needed. Indeed, 
their tiresome reiterations often actually 
damage the cause of a candidate; people 
simply get bored. 

If our Presidential nominating conventions 
were held just two months prior to election— 
or if, by amendment, elections and inaugura- 
tions were moved back to September and No- 
vember, as I proposed in a previous Reader's 
Digest article*—there would still be adequate 
time for a brisk, meaningful campaign, Pri- 
maries, too, should be moved closer to the 
elections. It has also been suggested that 
the radio and television industry should give 
a reasonable amount of free prime time to 
candidates for important offices during major 
campaigns. After all, the air waves belong to 
the people and are only licensed to the sta- 
tions; it would not be unreasonable to insist 
that in return the networks contribute this 
public service. Such a move would cut costs 
materially, and would help put public office 
within the reach of a larger number of aspir- 
ing young men, 

Still another way to save money is to elim- 
inate wasteful campaign practices. Most of 
the dull, poorly prepared malling pieces 
which clutter the mails for months prior to 
election are a waste of money, The “Occu- 
pant” or “Householder” to whom they are 
sent usually dumps them in the wastebasket, 

There was a time when we reached the in- 
dividual voter through voluntary workers 
who went out and canvassed in the evenings 
and on weekends. It was a highly effective 
method which cost little. Despite the fact 
that this country has grown big and com- 
plex, it could still be used far more exten- 
sively than it is now, through the revival 
of vigorous political organization at the grass 
roots. 

PUBLIC PRESSURE 


These and other economy measures would, 
I think, become almost obligatory if the 
present heavy and often wasteful spending 
were fully disclosed and publicized. The 
trouble now is that Jim Jones sees his oppo- 
nent, Bob Smith, spending $100,000 to get 
elected to Congress and, in fear of defeat, 
feels that he must do likewise. If, through 
full disclosure, reasonable spending were 
made a virtue, this competitive factor might 
well work in reverse. 

Political expenses, however, are not just a 
phenomenon of election years. Fences must 
be kept mended, voters informed. This leads 
to all sorts of money-raising devices, such 
as the testimonial dinners and luncheons 
which lately have been so much in the news. 

I see nothing wrong with such financing 
schemes if they are conducted openly, under 
a strict set of rules compelling probity. Any 
funds thus collected should be fully ac- 
counted for and spent for political purposes 
only. Indeed, the officeholder should never 
be permitted to touch any of this money; 
all disbursements should be handled by an 
authorized committee. 

I also think that all elected officials, par- 
ticularly members of Congress, should be 
required to make public an annual, certi- 
fied accounting of their financial affairs—all 
income and all holdings. This proposal, often 
made, always brings loud protests about in- 
vasion of privacy.” In my opinion, this 
should be part of the price of public office. 
If a man has nothing to conceal, why should 
he object? 


* See “Let’s Make Government Work Bet- 
ter!“ Reader's Digest, January 67. 
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Finally, I believe that Congress should 
apply to itself the same conflict-of-interest 
rules which it so zealously enforces on mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet and other 
Presidential appointees. If it is wrong for 
such an official to make decisions on any 
matter affecting his own private business or 
any business in which he has large holdings, 
then it is equally wrong for a Congressman 
to vote, or in any way influence votes, on 
similar measures. 

Although I have dealt here largely with 
public integrity at the federal level, it is 
obvious that the laws and practices in most 
of our states also need scrutiny and over- 
hauling. Were Washington to set the exam- 
ple, perhaps we could then expect the states 
to follow. 

If better laws, vigorously enforced with 
pitiless publicity, are needed—and they 
surely are—we must still remember the wise 
old axiom that government can be no better 
than the men who govern. As citizens with 
the priceless right of franchise, we must 
insist upon the highest code of honor in 
public life. 


Hopkins Alumna Aids Vietnamese 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the December 13, 1967, Baltimore Sun 
featured an article on Dr. Joanne Smith 
T., a graduate of Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, and the work she is doing in 
Vietnam. Dr. Smith T. is part of an 
American Medical Association program 
called Volunteer Physicians for Vietnam 
which is sponsored by the Agency for In- 
ternational Development. 

Under this program, American volun- 
teer physicians spend 2 months in 
Vietnam giving medical aid to the Viet- 
namese people and then return to their 
practice in the United States. For this 
service they receive $10 a day plus travel 
expenses. As Dr. Smith T. says: 

The Government is more than getting its 
money's worth from this particular program. 


I would like to share the Baltimore 
Sun article with my colleagues and in- 
clude the story entitled “Hopkins Alum- 
na Aids Vietnamese,” at this point in the 
RECORD: 

HOPKINS ALUMNA AIDS VIETNAMESE 
(By Robert A. Erlandson) 

Da Nanc, VETNAM, December 12.—When 
Joanne Smith T. graduated from the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School in 1960, she knew 
only that she wanted to help people. 

And that she has done, first as a Presby- 
terian missionary doctor in Korea and now 
as a volunteer physician in South Vietnam. 

The tall, attractive brunette has been 
working in Da Nang city hospital since Oc- 
tober. She feels that even in that short time, 
she has been able to contribute something 
to the people of this shattered land. 


VARIETY OF ILLNESSES 

Dr. Smith T., 32, has not been involved in 
treating war casualties, but the young in- 
ternist, a native of Opelika, Ala., has encoun- 
tered a wide variety of illnesses, particularly 
plague, typhold fever, tuberculosis and acute 
diarrhea. 

Skin diseases, so prevalent in most parts 
of Vietnam, are not so common in her area, 
in Northern South Vietnam. 

Her experiences have produced no shocks, 
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Dr. Smith T. said, because in her three years 
in Korea, she found many of the same ail- 
ments. 

The Da Nang hospital is modern and clean 
by Vietmamese standards. It has 250 beds, 
100 of them for the free patients with whom 
Dr. Smith T. mostly deals. 


WORKS WITH TEAMS 


In addition to her daily hospital rounds, 
which usually last from 8 A.M, to 6 P.M., Dr. 
Smith T. participates with military medical 
teams in medical civic action programs, 
bringing treatments to people in nearby vil- 
lages. 

After her graduation from the Hopkins, 
Dr. Smith T. took her internship at Univer- 
sity Hospital, Cleveland. She went into a 
two-year residence in internal medicine at 
Grady Hospital, Atlanta. 

From 1963 to 1966, she served as a mission- 
ary doctor at Chungii hospital, im Korea. re- 
turning to Grady Hospital to complete her 
residency before coming to South Vietnam. 

At Da Nang hospital, she works with two 
other American volunteer physicians, two 
Vietnamese doctors who see mostly private 
patients, two American nurses and a num- 
ber of Vietnamese nurses who have varying 
degrees of training. 


MANY ARE ADEPT 


Many of the Vietnamese nurses Dr. Smith 
T. says, have been forced by circumstances to 
assume functions usually performed by doc- 
tors, including diagnosis, and many of them 
are quite adept. 

The Hopkins doctor says she finds the 
Vietnamese very friendly, bright and indus- 
trious people and she believes the country 
has great potential when the war ends. 

Dr. Smith T. strongly supports the Ameri- 
can effort in Vietnam, saying: “We ought to 
keep fighting to keep it free.” 

She says she learned of the volunteer pro- 
gram through the American Medical Associ- 
ation newspaper and feels that more doctors 
should volunteer to serve here. 

The two-month tour is really too short, she 
feels, but it is a compromise for busy doctors 
who cannot leave their practices for too long 
at a time. 

Dr. Smith T. and her colleagues are spon- 
sored by the American Medical Association 
under its Volunteer Physicians for Vietnam 
program, in cooperation with the United 
States Agency for International development. 

Vietnam itself has only about 1,000 doctors, 
of whom some 700 are in the armed forces. 
The volunteer program has sent more than 
350 American physicians to Vietnam for 
two-month tours, with many volunteering to 
return periodically. 

The United States Government pays travel 
expenses and $10 a day, Dr. Smith T. said, 
adding her belief that the Government is 
more than getting its money’s worth from 
this particular program. 


Proud To Be an American 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the record 
of American fightingmen in Vietnam is 
a proud one. Of this all Americans and 
most friendly foreign citizens are well 
aware. The American soldier fights 
against Communist aggression, to curb 
brutality and terror, and to restore free- 
dom with peace and justice for the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam. 

No matter how deeply we regret the 
extent of our commitment in Vietnam, 
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or deplore and grieve the horrible cas- 
ualty lists, the American record is a 
splendid one. Nowhere is this better em- 
phasized than in the recent message of 
the Warner & Swasey Co. appearing in 
the Christmas issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, 1967. 

I include this message in the RECORD 
at this point: 

TWELVE THOUSAND REASONS To BE PROUD 

YOU'RE AN AMERICAN 

More than 12,000 United States Marines in 
Vietnam, whose terms in combat were end- 
ing, have volunteered to stay, and keep on 
fighting. Thousands of United States soldiers, 
sailors, airmen are doing the same thing. 
These men say they believe they are winning 
this war, and if they stay long enough to win 
it decisively, it will keep the next war from 
being on our shores, above our cities, 

One of them with a foot shot off, when told 
he'd be given an artificial foot that would 
make him as good as new, said, “Then have it 
sent out here, so I can get back on the job.” 

And did you know that these same U.S. 
Marines are paying out of their own pockets 
for the schooling of 56,000 Vietnamese chil- 
dren? 

Regardless of how you feel about this war 
(and I for one feel these men know more 
about it than I do) regardless of that, you 
can’t help but feel proud—12,000 reasons to 
be very proud—to be fellow citizens of men 
like that. 

Warner & SWASEY. 

CLEVELAND. 


If the President Wants Jobs 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
“Editorial of the Air” on WKPT radio 
station in Kingsport, Tenn., points out 
the fallacy of a Presidential order to 
business to provide more jobs. 

It is not up to the Federal Government 
to provide jobs for our people, but it is up 
to the Federal Government to create a 
favorable economic climate for American 
business and thereby make more and bet- 
ter jobs available. 

The following editorial, written by Wil- 
liam F. Freehoff of the Kingsport Broad- 
casting Co., is worthy of serious consid- 
eration, and I insert it in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Ir THE PRESIDENT WANTS JOBS 
(By Bill Freehoff) 

We share the President’s concern over the 
lack of jobs for a great many of our people— 
particularly those who lack the basic skills or 
the education. 

But we simply cannot agree that the solu- 
tion lies in an order by the President to busi- 
ness to provide the jobs or the government 
will! 

It just isn’t that simple! 

Jobs are not created out of thin air. 

A manufacturer puts a plant—let us say in 
Tennessee—because he has sound, economic 
reasons for so doing. 

If, as a result of the location of the plant 
and the jobs that follow, the community 
benefits, why then that is a by-product. 

The objective of the manufacturer is to 
make a profit and he builds a plant if he 
feels reasonably certain that the public will 
buy the products the plant will manufacture, 
if the labor supply is adequate and is willing 
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to work at the wages the plant will offer, if 
natural resources are available in the com- 
munity with which to manufacture the 
product and if the market for the product 
is near. 

The manufacturer must make these deci- 
sions soberly because he is responsible—not 
to the President—but to his directors, and 
the directors are responsible to the stock- 
holders with whose money the company is 
building that plant. 

If the President wants to see more jobs 
then he must help create the kind of eco- 
nomic climate in which business can prosper 
and this means giving business a break on 
taxes, curbing the power of the big union 
bosses, and stop making laws that harass the 
businessman. 

Now, as for government “creating” jobs for 
the poor—this is not economically sound, be- 
cause government is a non-producer. It adds 
nothing to the economy. 

Government is a service but government 
has to depend upon the taxes that come 
from people who are privately employed. 

We suggest that the President come to 
Tennessee again and spend enough time to 
see how and why our state is booming with 
industry. 

Think about it! 


Like Topsy, Municipal Industrial Financ- 
ing “Jus’ Growed” 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. ZABLOC EI. Mr. Speaker, munici- 
pal industrial financing is becoming a 
national disgrace. 

It is, of course, the practice of a com- 
munity or State floating tax-exempt 
bonds to build plant facilities for private 
industry. 

Bends of that type totaled $1.31 bil- 
lion in 1967, a 161-percent increase over 
the $504 million floated in 1966. 

Like Topsy in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
this abuse of the tax-exempt privilege 
for municipal bonds has “jus’ growed” 
in recent years as both localities and pri- 
vate industries have exploited this loop- 
hole in Federal tax laws. 

The loser, of course, is the Federal 
taxpayer whose pocket is picked for the 
estimated $50 million lost in revenues to 
the Treasury through this tax-avoiding 
device. 

Mr. Speaker, relief must come soon. 
The first step must be a favorable Treas- 
ury Department report on the many bills 
which have been introduced to curb mu- 
nicipal industrial financing. 

It is my hope that 1968 will find all 
hesitancy gone on the part of the Treas- 
ury Department—that its actions will 
match its rhetoric. 

Further delays will only mean an- 
other year of watching this abuse spread. 
We must not let that happen. 

In order to further acquaint my col- 
leagues with this situation, I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp at this point a January 
8 article from the Daily Bond Buyer re- 
viewing municipal industrial bonding in 
the year just past. 

Of particular note is the table at the 
conclusion of the article showing the 
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yearly increase in such bond issues since 
1951. 
The article follows: 


Tax-FREE INDUSTRIAL AIDS OF $1.31 BILLION 
MARKETED IN 1967, A RISE OF 161 PERCENT 
(By Robert B. Plante) 

‘Tax-exempt industrial aid bonds marketed 
during 1967 totaled $1,319,597,000, up a 
whopping 161 per cent over the $504,460,000 
sold in 1966. As a percentage of all state and 
local government debt incurred during the 
year, industrial financing rose from 4.54 per 
cent in 1966 to 9.26 per cent in 1967, more 
than doubling its share of the over-all 
volume. 

Despite the sharp increase in the dollar 
volume of industrial bonds, the number of 
issues brought to market showed only a 
modest increase, from 128 in 1966 to 147 in 
1967. This put the average industrial issue 
sold last year at $8.97 million, compared with 
$3.94 million the year before. The $8.97 mil- 
lion average industrial issue was also con- 
siderably larger than the average tax-exempt 
issue of all types which stood last year at 
$2.47 million. 

Issues ranged in size from $90,000 by Junc- 
tion City, Ky. to $130,000,000 general obliga- 
tions by the State of Mississippi for the 
Ingalls Shipbuilding division of Litton In- 
dustries. Fifteen issues were in amounts of 
$20 million or more, compared with seven 
such issues sold in 1966. Forty-seven issues, 
or one-third of all sold, were for $5 million 
or more. Fifty-six issues were under $1 mil- 
lion in size. 

ALABAMA LEADS 


Alabama led the states in dollar volume of 
industrial aid financing, accounting for 
$251,728,000 spread among 26 issues. Ken- 
tucky was second with 31 issues totaling 
$164,113,000. Mississippi was third with 11 
issues aggregating $150,675,000, most of 
which was packed into the $130 million 
state-backed deal. The rest of the top 10 
states were as follows: 

Ohio, seven issues, $117,550,000; 

Arkansas, five issues, $108,500,000; 

Georgia, nine issues, $90,535,000; 

Towa, four issues, $85,000,000; 

Tennessee, 11 issues, $84,560,000; 

Michigan, four issues, $56,120,000; and 

South Carolina, three issues, $37,390,000, 

Industrial development bonds were sold in 
22 states and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico last year, compared with 16 states in 
1966. The remaining 12 states in which the 
financing device was used include Delaware, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 

West Virginia, and Wyoming. The 
six 1967 newcomers were Minnesota, New 
Mexico, Ohio, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Wyoming. 

The largest number of issues sold in one 
state was Kentucky's 31. Alabama was sec- 
ond with 26 issues, and Kansas was third 
with 12. 

MAJOR ISSUES 

The largest issues sold during the year, in 
addition to the $130 million Mississippis, 
included: 

Scottsboro Industrial Development Board, 
Ala., $97 million; 

Courtland Industrial Development Board, 
Ala., $85 million; 

Middletown, Ohio, $82.5 million; 

Wickliffe, Ky., $80 million; 

Crossett, Ark., $75 million; 

Fort Madison, Iowa, $60 million; 

Albany Dougherty Payroll Development 
Authority, Ga., $53 million; 

Union City Industrial Development Board, 
Tenn., $46 million; 

Spartanburg County, S.C., $35 million; 

Livonia, Mich., $33 million; 

Warren County, Ky., $30 million; 

Iberville Parish, La., $25 million; 

Cheyenne, Wyo., $20 million; and 
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Puerto Rico Industrial Development Com- 
pany, $20 million. 


BLUE CHIP NAMES 


Nineteen sixty-seven’s corporate benefici- 
aries included such blue-chip names as Olin 
Mathieson Chemical; Trans World Airlines; 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas; Ingalls Shipbuild- 
ing and American Shipbuilding; Firestone 
Tire and Rubber, Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber, and Armstrong Rubber; Georgia Pacific 
Plywood, U.S. Plywood-Champion Paper, and 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper; Control Data 
and National Cash Register; Carrier Corp., 
Fruehauf Trailer, and The Budd Company; 
Ashland Oil and Sinclair Oil; Armco Steel 
and Revere Copper and Brass; Beechnut Life- 
savers, Fairmont Foods, and Swift Manufac- 
turing; and Hercules, Inc. 


GROWTH OF INDUSTRIALS 


The growth of tax-free industrial aid 
financing over the last decade has been noth- 
ing short of spectacular. Last year’s volume 
was more than 10 times the volume of five 
years ago, and more than 100 times the vol- 
ume of 10 years ago. The following table 
shows the amount of industrial bonds sold 
each year from 1951 to date: 


Year: Amount 
— a a $6, 920, 500 
C a ns —— 8, 790, 000 


Soviet Naval Power—New Cause for 
Concern 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. MARSH: Mr: Speaker, two edito- 
rials, appearing on December 26 and De- 
cember 28 in the Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch, impressed me, and I believe 
they will be of interest to other Members 
of the House. Accordingly, I include 
them, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RUSSIA ON THE SEA—1 

Now that the Soviet fleet is able to use 
bases in Egypt and Algeria, something the 
czars and Stalin were never able to manage, 
the seapower of the U.S.S.R. is much more 
menacing than it has been before in modern 
times. Not only so, but the Russian fleet is 
second in size to that of the United States 
among the navies of the world. 

Whether the Kremlin tricked Egypt into 
entering the war with Israel last June under 
circumstances that were virtually certain to 
insure her defeat, is not known. But if such 
was Russia’s deliberate plan, it worked per- 
fectly. Russia's quick replenishment of much 
of Egypt's staggering losses in arms and am- 
munition promptly put Cairo under a huge 
obligation to Moscow. Egypt was already 
heavily indebted to Russia for the latter’s 
crucially important financial and technical 
aid in the building of the Aswan Dam. (Sev- 
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eral other Mideastern countries are being 
armed and bankrolled by the Soviets.) 

The result of all this is that Egypt is an 
almost helpless satellite of the Soviet Union, 
and the Soviet fleet can use Egyptian bases 
at will. A by-product appears also to be that 
the same fleet is permitted by Algeria’s pro- 
Communist leader, Boumedienne, to use the 
port of Oran. 

The foregoing, coupled with Russia’s great 
naval expansion, makes that power doubly 
threatening. The Soviets announced in Octo- 
ber that they were building their first air- 
craft carrier—which could be the first of 
many. Since World War II the Soviet Union 
has built about 200 destroyers, 25 cruisers 
and more than 400 submarines. About 40 of 
the latter are armed with nuclear missiles. 

All of which makes it self-evident that 
whereas the U.S.S.R. was long regarded as 
hardly anything but a land power, it has now 
blossomed out as a tremendous power on the 
sea. The United States and other Western 
nations should make their plans accordingly. 

Our Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean is 
still much more powerful than the Soviet 
naval units there, largely because we have 
three carriers in the sea, with some 200 car- 
rier-based planes. However, we have never 
before been confronted in the Mediterranean 
by such Russian naval power, 

Nor have we ever had to face such swarms 
of submarines, with nuclear-tipped missiles, 
as now are to be found not only in that sea 
but ranging the seas of the world. It is a 
serious situation. 


RUSSIA ON THE SEA—2 
Soviet Russia not only has the second 
largest navy in the world—as was noted in 
this place on Tuesday—but it is also moving 
massively into the area of merchant shipping 
and commercial fishing. In both these latter 
areas, Russia is challenging the top world 


powers. 

The Soviet merchant marine is already 
the sixth largest on the globe (it was twelfth 
as recently as five years ago), and it plans 
to improve its position steadily. More than 
200,000 persons are enrolled in the Leningrad 
Institute of Transportation, the Odessa Mari- 
time Academy and other maritime institutes, 
according to the latest report of the Amer- 
ican Security Council. 

Russia and Poland are taking over a sub- 
stantial share of the ocean traffic between 
London and Montreal. The British merchant 
marine has been declining steadily, and the 
Cunard Line decided to give up the British- 
Canadian passenger traffic. The London Dally 
Telegraph says the U.S.S.R. may place “a 
second new ship on the London-Montreal 
run, and the Poles plan extra sailings from 
Southampton to Canada next year.” 

How. does the U.S. merchant marine stack 
up with that of the rapidly advancing Sovi- 
ets? In 1947, we carried 70 per cent of our 
foreign trade whereas that percentage had 
dropped to just over 11 per cent by 1960, and 
for 1966 it is estimated at 7.3, lowest figure 
since 1921. 

The Soviet Union’s shipping is even mus- 
cling in on the St. Lawrence Seaway. Ships 
fiying the Russian flag made 19 voyages 
through the seaway this year, the same num- 
ber made by our own vessels. Russian ship- 
building is proceeding apace, whereas ours 
is declining. 

All of which is not exactly a pretty pic- 
ture. And when we come to the manner in 
which the Russians have been taking over 
the commercial fishing grounds off the East 
Coast of this country, there is still greater 
cause for concern. 

Since the entire Soviet fishing operation is 
a government monopoly, huge fishing vessels, 
at least 10 times the size of our privately 
owned ships, are operating in fleets. They line 
up and drag the ocean floor for 60 or 70 miles. 
With them is a “mother” or factory ship, 
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which cans or freezes the thousands of tons 
of fish right on the spot. 

And whereas the Soviet ships operate as a 
team, and tip one another off to the pres- 
ence of schools, the much smaller American 
vessels, which compete with each other, can- 
not do so, They also have to take their smaller 
catches ashore for processing, 

In 1966, the Russians took 200,000 tons of 
fish from the Atlantic south of Cape Cod. 
This year it was much less—about 67,000— 
but the American catch was between 10,000 
and 15,000. 

Fortunately, the Russians—fearing, as we 
do, that the Atlantic littoral will be “fished 
out”—have to limit their catch to 
67,000 for 1968. It will still be several times 
as large as the American “take.” 

The Soviets caught a grand total of 5.6 
million tons of fish around the world in 1965, 
as against 1.4 million in 1948. Their govern- 
ment controlled team operation furnishes 
devastating competition for countries which 
function on a different basis, 

In commercial fishing, as well as in com- 
mercial shipping and transportation—not to 
mention in the building of a great navy— 
the U.S.S.R. is coming forward rapidly. In 
all three categories Soviet Russia is threat- 
ening to oust the United States and other 
nations from the top positions they now 
hold. 


Protect the Value of the U.S. Dollar 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is obvious 
that positive, even drastic steps are now 
necessary in order to protect the value 
of the U.S. dollar, to resolve the gold flow 
problem, and to place the U.S. fiscal 
house in better balance. No half-way 
measures will suffice. We are losing gold 
at an alarming rate. The recent interna- 
tional raids on the dollar provided a very 
trying period, and although the dollar 
survived these raids, confidence in it has 
been shaken. The possibility of a $30 bil- 
lion deficit in the current fiscal year— 
aggravated by the costs of war—adds to 
the gravity of our Nation’s fiscal picture. 

What can be done? 

There have been many proposals, but 
few of them really come to grips with 
the problem. Today I make a suggestion 
to deal with one aspect only of this grave 
situation. In all of our international 
monetary problems, the name of one na- 
tion has frequently recurred. That nation 
is France. France owes us more than $7 
billion for World War I debts. She is in 
default on principal and interest for 
World War I debts for nearly $5 billion. 
Since World War II, France has enjoyed 
substantial economic growth and stabil- 
ity, to which the United States contrib- 
uted military and economic aid totaling 
$942 billion. No other nation has ever 
been such a benefactor to France. Yet, 
amazingly, France has since January 
1962, withdrawn nearly $3 billion in gold 
from the United States with total disre- 
gard to the effect of this action on our 
country or on the stability of the free 
world. 

I suggest that the President, through 
Executive order, or, if necessary, by seek- 
ing congressional authorization, suspend 
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payments of gold for dollars to France 
and to any other nation owing the United 
States, until payment of that nation’s 
indebtedness has been made or until a 
realistic effort to pay is evident. 

I further suggest that all foreign aid 
to all nations not directly contributing 
men, money, or materials to the war ef- 
fort in Vietnam be suspended. There is 
small justification for extending finan- 
cial aid in this period of fiscal crisis to 
any countries which are not demonstrat- 
ing their friendship to us by positive sup- 
port in the struggle which we are waging. 
The United States is fighting the battle 
for freedom and the rights of men for the 
entire world. In this conflict we are re- 
ceiving precious little help. 

These steps I submit would result in 
a positive shoring up of the dollar, in 
greater protection for our gold reserves, 
and in separating true friends from fair- 
weather friends in world alliances. I hope 
my suggestions will receive more than 
Sa consideration by the administra- 

on. 


Head Tax on Travelers Would Be “Re- 
gressive” and “Discriminatory” Miami 
Herald Says—H.R. 14607 Provides 
Constructive Alternative 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
introduced H.R. 14607 to create travel 
incentive stamps which could attract an 
additional 500,000 European visitors to 
the United States this year with as much 
or more benefit to our balance of pay- 
ments than proposal to restrict Ameri- 
can travel overseas. Details of my pro- 
posal and the text of H.R. 14607 can be 
found on pages 35 through 37 of the 
Recorp of January 15. 

The travel incentive stamps would be 
distributed free to first-time European 
visitors through existing U.S. Travel 
Service offices in Europe. They would be 
the product of cooperation between the 
Federal Government and travel-oriented 
businesses. 

The Government and participating 
business would share the costs of the 
travel stamps which would be out- 
weighed by the benefits for both. 

The travel stamps in a fixed amount, 
probably $100, would be valid as means 
of payment to participating airlines, 
railroads, buslines, steamship companies, 
car rental companies, and hotels and 
motels. The companies could turn in the 
stamps at the Treasury receiving pay- 
ment amounting to 50 percent of their 
face value. 

Since the $100 cost reduction would 
amount to a substantial share of the 
average expenditure of European visitors 
to the United States, the travel stamps 
could be expected to attract at least 
500,000 new European visitors. This 
would produce a $250 million improve- 
ment in our balance of payments, a re- 
sult which could be equaled only by a 
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head tax biting deep enough to cut off 
the bulk of U.S. tourism to Europe. 

As an editorial in the January 11, 
1968, issue of the Miami Herald points 
out, a head tax on travelers in a lump 
sum or by the day spent outside the 
Western Hemisphere would be “regres- 
sive” and “discriminatory.” 

The wealthy traveler couldn’t care less 
what he pays. The secretary who has squir- 
reled away some vacation money and the 
student would be unduly penalized. 


The editorial goes on to suggest a 
positive approach to correction of the 
U.S. deficit on tourism, including the 
type of tourist promotion which Florida 
has done so successfully. I include this 
commonsense editorial at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

In addition to the balance-of-pay- 
ments benefit of bringing additional 
tourists to the United States, this con- 
structive alternative to restrictionism has 
other advantages: 

First. It would not violate traditional 
American freedom of travel. 

Second. It would avoid risking retalia- 
tion and ill will by Europeans hurt by 
our travel restrictions. 

Third. It would not increase the do- 
mestic budgetary deficit because tax rev- 
enues of $75 million from the expanded 
gross national product which would re- 
sult from a boom in European tourism 
would offset the Government’s cost of the 
travel incentive stamps, amounting to 
roughly $40 million. 

Fourth. It would benefit business be- 
cause there is large underused capacity 
in the transportation, hotel, and restau- 
rant industry. The additional patronage 
of the new tourist would be on the profit 
side of these industry's break-even 
points. 

Fifth. It would create labor demand for 
unskilled and semiskilled workers who 
compose the most difficult part of em- 
ployment problem. 

I include at this point the Miami Her- 
ald editorial: 

PROPOSED TRAVEL CURB PLAINLY 
DISCRIMINATORY 

Happiness is not the federal government’s 
proposed restriction on foreign travel. As 
Washington seeks ways to implement Presi- 
dent Johnson’s vow to close the gap in the 
balance of payments, public opinion seems 
less and less enamored of a travel squeeze. 

One suggested device is to raise the price 
of passports, which cost $10 for the original 
and $5 for the renewal. 

Another is to clap a head tax on travelers 
in a lump sum or by the day spent outside 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Both methods of taxation (for that is what 
they both are) surely are regressive and cer- 
tainly are discriminatory. The wealthy 
traveler couldn’t care less what he pays. The 
secretary who has squirreled away some 
vacation money and the student would be 
unduly penalized. 

Well, then, why not compel American 
travelers to use American carriers, spending 
only dollars and leaving them at home? 

Since the outflow of tourists tops the in- 
flow, this might bankrupt foreign air car- 
riers, for instance, which buy most of their 
aircraft in the United States. Besides, under 
existing law foreign carriers had to repay the 
U.S. $250 million last year out of the $775 
million collected from American passengers. 

If it can be put there, we'd prefer to see 
the accent on the positive. This means off- 
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setting the some $2.7 billion spent by U.S. 
tourists overseas with tourist dollars from 
Europeans, Latin Americans and Asians. 

Few North Americans realize that the U.S. 
already has the highest tourist receipts in 
the world. According to the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, the 
current figure is $1.6 billion, Italy is next 
with $1.4 billion and Spain is third with $1.2 
billion. 

But these countries and others are heavy 
spenders abroad. Consider: 


[In millions of dollars] 
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The total is a healthy $4.6 billion, which 
is nearly twice the U.S. outgo and more than 
four times the sum spent by Americans in 
Europe and the Mediterranean. 

It is an axiom of tourism that promotion 
will get you everywhere. 

Yet in fiscal 1968 the U.S. Travel Agency is 
spending only $3 million on enticing foreign- 
ers to visit this country. Other millions are 
spent by airlines, shipping lines, travel agen- 
cies and even states, but the sum is an in- 
finitesimal fraction of the billions spent on 
travel. Indeed, it is scarcely more than Dade 
County, Florida or the Bahamas spend on 
tourism. And it is less in fact than the U.S. 
Travel Agency had for tourist promotion in 
1964. 

The balance of payments gap must be 
closed at whatever sacrifice. But it ought to 
be closed by the positive and perhaps less 
painful method of collaring the other fel- 
low’s dollar. 


Parkersburg Page Boy 
HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, an interesting article about 
Marc Spiker, now serving as my page boy 
in the House of Representatives, ap- 
peared in the Parkersburg News for 
Sunday, January 11. The article follows: 


Marc SPIKER BEGINS Jon as Pace Boy IN U.S. 
CAPITOL—ALREADY He’s Hap AN INCREASE 


IN Pay 
(By Larry V. Murphy) 

Mare D. Spiker, 16, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William E. Spiker, 908 17th St. believed to be 
the first page boy from the Fourth Congres- 
sional District ever appointed in the House 
of Representatives, arrived in Washington, 
D.C. this weekend to report for his new 
duties. 

And he says he got a pay raise before he 
ever had reported for duty! 

Marc, a member of the junior class at 
Parkersburg High School was appoined by 
Congressman Ken Hechler after being se- 
lected for that honor by an independent 
panel of judges selected by PHS Principal 
James D. Fultineer. 

Marc is a former carrier of The Parkers- 
burg News. 

Spiker will serve as a page in the House of 
Representatives, which is scheduled to re- 
convene tomorrow. He will serve until the 
end of February, at which time a new page 
from Parkersburg South High School will 
replace him for a two-month period. After 
that, representatives from Williamstown 
High School, Parkersburg Catholic High 
School and other high schools in the Fourth 
Congressional District will be serving for 
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two-month terms each, Hechler has an- 
nounced. 


HOW HE GOT THAT RAISE 


When he was first notified that he had 
been selected for the honor, and was cau- 
tioned to keep his selection confidential until 
it was officially announced, Marc was advised 
that his pay would be about $400 a month, 
out of which he would pay his transporta- 
tion and living expenses for the two-month 
period. 

But, as he was getting packed to leave for 
Washington, this weekend, Marc remarked to 
a reporter: 

“Incidentally, I just got a pay raise—under 
the new increases authorized by Congress for 
federal employees, effective this month. 

“Under the new pay scale I'll be getting 
approximately $427 per month. But that’s be- 
fore taxes, and I guess my taxes will be pretty 
stiff, since I'm single,” he added with a 
laugh. 

IS A B-PLUS STUDENT 

Marc, who is a B-plus student at PHS 
and drum major in the Big Red Marching 
Band, was taken to Washington by auto, ac- 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. Spiker. He also is 
a solo flutist with the Big Red Stage Band 
and is a celloist with the Mid-Ohio Valley 
Symphony Orchestra. 

He plans to return home for next week- 
end to participate in the All-State Band 
trials, which are to be held then, but he 
indicated that for the remainder of his two- 
month appointment as a page boy he prob- 
ably will remain in Washington. 

Marc has been active in Boy Scouts, church 
and politics. He has served as a patrol leader 
in Troops 93 and 4, holds the rank of Life 
Scout. He is a member of the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship, and is vice president of his Sun- 
day School class. He is a member of the re- 
cently organized Wood County Teen-Age Re- 
publicans of which his brother Barry is 
president. 

Other honors he has received include selec- 
tion as All-State Band alternate, elected vice 
president of his sophomore homeroom, mem- 
bership on the Junior West debate team, 
member of the PHS Revue Band for two years 
and entrant in the 1967 County Science Fair. 

Marc said he received his training for the 
marching Big Red Band working as a news- 
paper carrier—two and one-half years for the 
Parkersburg News and two years for The 
Parkersburg Sentinel. 

Congressman Ken Hechler says, “it’s a great 
honor to work as a page since there are only 
50 pages from throughout the nation ap- 
pointed to serve in the House of Represent- 
atives.” 

The page boy program is endorsed by state 
and local school officials; and, according to 
the congressman, “every llth grade boy will 
have a chance to compete for this choice 
appointment.” 

Hechler said selection of page boys will be 
“solely on the basis of merit and demon- 
strated interest in the principles of good 
citizenship.” 

The congressman said that in each school 
an independent selection board will make 
the choices, and he added that he was “proud 
to start this program in Wood county.” Hech- 
ler pointed out that the appointments are 
made without regard to political affiliation, 
and are “based on the interest and ability of 
those desiring to serve as pages.” 

Along with the other pages, Mare Spiker 
will attend the U.S. Capitol Page School, 10- 
cated in the Library of Congress, from 6:30 to 
10 a.m. daily, Mondays through Fridays. This 
enables the page boys to keep up with their 
studies while they are away from their reg- 
ular schools. 

Spiker was advised that although he was 
appointed by Hechler, he will be serving all 
the Representatives. 

Upon reporting for duty, Spiker was briefed 
on his various duties and responsibilities and 
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was introduced to the special switchboard 
used by Congressmen to summon page boys. 

Marc has two brothers, Barry, who is a 
PHS senior, at home; and William R. Spiker, 
a General Electric employe, who lives at End- 
well, N.Y. 

Mare will reside at 625 East Capitol St. 
while in Washington. 

The page boy system originated with the 
20th Congress, 1827-1829, at which time three 
were appointed. 

During the 27th Congress, 1841-43, mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives in- 
quired into the number of persons employed 
by the House to see whether their pay should 
be modified. As a result of that inquiry, the 
pay for page boys was increased at that time 
from $1.50 per day to $2 per day, Spiker has 
learned. 

In the early days of the system, Riding 
Pages” were equipped with ponies and mail 
pouches, because the mail was too slow and 
there were no phones in those days. 


African Policy? 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, during his 
“whistle stop” tour around eight or nine 
African countries Vice President Hum- 
PHREY made some remarks that require 
some examination in the light of the 
facts. 

In Zambia he remarked upon the ne- 
cessity to remove the last traces of colo- 
nialism in Africa. 

Perhaps he was unaware that the last 
trace of colonialism in southern Africa 
is the British Protectorate of Swaziland 
which is to accede to independence in 
1968. 

Certainly the Vice President was not 
trying to allude to the Republic of South 
Africa, Rhodesia, and the Portuguese 
African provinces. 

South Africa is as much an independ- 
ent sovereign Republic as the United 
States and, in fact, a founder member of 
the United Nations. Both the United 
States and the Republic of South Africa 
had their origins as British colonies but 
that in no way detracts from their sover- 
eign independence. 

Rhodesia is also a sovereign independ- 
ent country—which followed the admira- 
ble precedent established by our Ameri- 
can Colonies in 1776—and declared her 
independence from Britain. 

The Portuguese provinces of Portu- 
guese Guinea, Mozambique, and Angola 
are integral parts of the Republic of Por- 
tugal just like Hawaii, Alaska, and even 
more so than American Samoa, the Vir- 
gin Islands and Puerto Rico are of the 
United States of America. 

The Vice President also said: 

We believe in the principle of one man, one 
vote. This is not only an American principle, 
but a universal principle of democratic life. 

This may be promoted as a political 
principle of democratic life in the United 
States, with some exceptions, but certain- 
ly not a universal principle of demo- 
cratic life. 

The ancient Greeks who devised 
democracy did not practice it. The very 
democratic Swiss do not extend the vote 
to their ladies. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


In Liberia the vote is restricted to 
those of “Negro blood and owners of 
land”—a clear case of franchise qualifi- 
cation on the basis of race and color, not 
to be found even in Rhodesia. But this 
makes little difference as Liberia is a 
one-party state and has had the same 
President since 1943. 

Ghana has a military government try- 
ing to devise a new constitution which 
may include a qualified franchise. Ethi- 
opia is governed by a Council of Minis- 
ters responsible to the Emperor and a 
limited responsibility to the elected Par- 
liament—not very democratic in spite of 
alleged universal suffrage. 

The Congo is governed by President 
Mobutu. He achieved office without the 
formality of elections despite alleged 
universal suffrage. Then let us not over- 
look the Communist countries with their 
one-party governments. 

It does not appear that the franchise 
of all adults or even adult males of 
necessity leads to democracy. 

It would seem that the American or 
British democratic systems do not thrive 
when transferred to the African Conti- 
nent or to many other parts of the world. 

Would it not be wise for our Govern- 
ment to leave other countries to devise 
their own constitutions to meet their 
own particular needs? This would comply 
with the true principle of self-determi- 
nation and follow the example set by the 
United States in devising our own Con- 
stitution as adopted in 1787. 

This would also track the Vice Presi- 
dent’s comments in Africa when he said: 

I wish to reemphasize here and now my 
country's firm belief in the right of all men 
to live under governments of their own 
choosing. 


If this be so, then our foreign policy 
must be revised to remove the inter- 
meddling against the affairs and inter- 
nal policies of stable countries. 


L. Cpl. Randall Breward Purdy, U.S. 
Marine Corps, Killed in Vietnam 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to report that one of my con- 
stituents—L. Cpl. Randall B. Purdy, U.S. 
Marine Corps, of Briarcliff Manor, N.Y.— 
died in Vietnam last month. 

I wish to commend the courage of this 
young man and to honor his memory by 
inserting herewith, for inclusion in the 
Recorp, the following article: 

[From the Ossining (N.Y.) Citizen Register] 
RITES HELD FOR LANCE CORPORAL Purpy 
Private services were held Saturday after- 

noon at Fairview Cemetery, Chappaqua, for 

Lance Corporal Randall Breward Purdy, of 

the U.S. Marine Corps who was killed in Viet- 

nam, near Con Thien, on Dec. 19. He was 21. 
Cpl. Purdy was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 

Richard B. Purdy of 44 Hungerford Road, 

Briarcliff. Village and school flags were flown 

at half-mast in honor of the young Marine 

who had enlisted on July 1, 1966. 

He was a graduate of Briarcliff High School 
and had attended Boston University, where 
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he had been elected to the Pershing Rifles 
National Honorary Military Society, for two 
years before enlisting. 

While in high school he had distinguished 
himself as a cadet commandant of the Civil 
Air Patrol, being awarded a certificate of 
proficiency and a second lieutenant’s com- 
mission. 

Trained in San Diego as a radio operator 
by the Marine Corps, he had been assigned to 
the post of forward observer in Vietnam 
where he had been serving since last August. 
He was the second casualty from Briarcliff 
in the Vietnam war. Marine Cpl. Kenneth C. 
Hirst Jr. was killed last May. 

Survivors, in addition to his parents, in- 
clude two sisters, Anne and Martha; his ma- 
ternal grandmother, Mrs. Richard F. Leete 
of Pleasantville Road, Briarcliff; and his pa- 
ternal grandparents, Mr. and Mrs, Irving Pur- 
dy of Pleasantville, 


Bees and Pesticides 
HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1968 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the use of 
agricultural pesticides and insecticides 
has become a vital ingredient in the ef- 
ficient production of food and fiber in 
the United States. It is through the in- 
creasing use of these chemicals that U.S. 
farmers are able to provide consumers 
here and abroad with a growing abun- 
dance of fruits, vegetables, grains, and 
other farm commodities. 

However, the use of pesticides poison- 
ous to helpful as well as harmful insects 
has created serious problems in certain 
areas of this country, and it is imperative 
that prompt and effective solutions to 
these problems be found. 

In my own State of Washington, for 
example, application of the chemical 
pesticide Sevin for control of earworms 
on sweet corn is resulting in the poison- 
ing of bees necessary for the pollination 
of many crops. 

Without the use of a pesticide, ear- 
worm causes considerable damage to 
sweet corn, and at present, Sevin seems 
to be the only means available for con- 
trol of this destructive pest. 

Mr. Speaker, our State director of 
agriculture, Donald W. Moos, is deeply 
concerned about this situation, and I 
have offered him my full cooperation in 
his efforts to find a satisfactory solution 
to this problem. I have asked the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the origi- 
nator of Sevin for their assistance in 
determining whether or not an alterna- 
tive pesticide, nonlethal or less harmful 
to bees is available or can be developed. 

This situation has serious implica- 
tions for American agriculture, Mr. 
Speaker, for a potential threat to crop 
production is evident from two direc- 
tions. Without the use of this particular 
pesticide, one crop is damaged, but when 
the pesticide is used, an insect vital to 
other crops is destroyed. It is clear that 
there is pressing need for the develop- 
ment of methods through which one par- 
ticular pest can be eliminated without 
the undesirable side effect of destroying 
useful plant, animal, and insect life. I 
understand that some progress is being 
made along these lines both by Govern- 
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ment and private industry, and it is im- 
perative that this type of research be ex- 
panded. 

Everyone involved in this situation in 
the State of Washington agrees on the 
basic objective to be attained in this 
particular situation—to stop the un- 
wanted and unintentional destruction of 
bees from the use of pesticides, while 
still maintaining control over the pests 
on which the chemicals are designed to 
be used. I would like to submit for the 
Recorp, two resolutions on the problem 
which were sent to me; the first by the 
Washington State Horticultural Associ- 
ation, and the second by the Central 
Washington Farm Crops Association, 
Inc. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION OF THE WASHINGTON STATE 

HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 

Whereas, the tree fruits industry is a major 
segment in the agricultural economy of 
Washington State; and 

Whereas, new plantings of tree-fruit varie- 
ties, highly dependent on proper cross polli- 
nation for successful fruiting, are coming 
into bearing at an accelerated pace (there 
were 60,500 acres of bearing apple trees in 
Washington in 1966 and there will be an esti- 
mated 75,000 acres in 1970); and 

Whereas, the high insect population and 
activity necessary for proper cross pollination 
can only be effectively achieved by the place- 
ment of honey bee hives in the orchards at 
blossom time (there were 34,000 strong 
colonies of honey bees available for pollina- 
tion service in 1967 and, even with the pos- 
sibility of a portion being used twice the same 
season, supply will be greatly exceeded by de- 
mand in the near future); and 

Whereas, the problem of bee poisoning in 
the Yakima Valley and the Columbia Basin 
has become a serious threat to the survival 
of commercial beekeeping and thereby the 
welfare of the fruit industry in Washington 
State (an average 25% of the commercial 
honey bee colonies have been destroyed each 
year since the first use of Sevin on corn for 
corn earworm control in 1960; additional 
losses include an average 33% of colonies too 
weak for pollination service and 25% unable 
to produce surplus honey); now therefore 

Be it resolved, that: 

(1) The United States Government give 
every possible aid to the solving of bee 
poisoning problems. 

(2) Washington State University provide 
an Extension Apiculturist for survey of bee 
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poisoning problems and investigation of the 
tree fruit pollination program and require- 
ments. 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be directed to United States Sena- 
tors Warren Magnuson and Henry Jackson; 
United States Representatives Catherine May, 
Brock Adams, Thomas Foley, Julia Hansen, 
Floyd Hicks, Lloyd Meeks, and Thomas Pel- 
ley; and Dr. Louis Madsen, Dean, College of 
Agriculture, John Miller, Director, Coopera- 
tive Extension Service, and Dr. Horace S. Tel- 
ford, Chairman, ent of Entomology, 
Washington State University. 


CENTRAL WASHINGTON FARM CROPS 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Ellensburg, Wash., December 18, 1967. 
To: Director of Agriculture, State of Wash- 
n 


ington. 

The members of the Central Washington 
Farm Crops Association, Inc., an Agricul- 
tural Cooperative, duly incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Washington and 
engaged in bargaining for prices and mar- 
keting conditions, with processors who con- 
tract for the production of sweet corn, green 
peas, baby lima beans, and carrots, with our 
producer members in the Columbia Basin 
project area, the Yakima Valley area, and 
the Kittitas County area, do herewith pre- 
sent testimony as follows: 

The Statutes of this State, directing the 
Director of Agriculture to adequately main- 
tain populations of pollinating insects and 
the administration practices of restriction 
against proper use of certain chemical pesti- 
cides, in designated areas, in which some of 
our members seek to make their livelihood, 
leaves much to be desired as an equitable 
solution to the problem. 

Our membership, as of this date, produced 
approximately 75% of the sweet corn grown 
during the 1967 growing season. At our pres- 
ent membership growth rate, we reasonably 
expect our members to produce 90% of the 
sweet corn grown in our incorporated area 
in 1968. Based on all the information we have 
obtained, the gross returns to our sweet corn 
producing members in 1967 exceed 3 million 
dollars. Based on the increased sweet corn 
production in this area from 1965 through 
1967, we may reasonably expect to increase 
the gross income of our sweet corn produc- 
ing members to an excess of 5 million dollars 
by 1970, provided present pesticide controls 
are revised to allow for normal growth of 
the sweet corn industry of this state. 

The pesticide ‘Sevin’, presently the only 
economically feasible and effective pesticide 
available for the control of ear worms, is the 
pesticide we specifically refer to on the re- 
stricted list in the restricted or banned 
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use areas, Sweet Corn producers in these 
areas rum an abnormally high risk in at- 
tempting to grow sweet corn and suffer seri- 
ous losses in quality and yield, thus serious 
financial loss. With due respect to the exist- 
ing statutes which attempt to provide for 
adequate pollinating insects, we offer a new 
approach to the problem. We suggest this ap- 
proach will resolve the problem and place 
the financial burden upon all of the residents 
of the state. 

The State of Washington has acquired 
agricultural lands, which are presently being 
diverted to recreational and wild-life pur- 
pose. Wildlife forage is being grown on some 
of these state acquired lands, and much of 
this land is far removed from agricultural 
producing lands requiring pesticides, It ap- 
pears reasonable and practical to create 
sanctuaries for pollinating insects in these 
areas, therefore increasing the use of these 
lands. It would also create areas where those 
residents of our state who enjoy association 
with pollinating insects could indulge their 
pleasures. It would also afford protection to 
the residents of our state who do not wish to 
associate with these insects. 

Other lands for consideration as areas to 
protect pollinating insects are Federally con- 
trolled public lands, such as Bureau of Rec- 
lamation lands in the Potholes area, the Han- 
ford area, ete. Another possibility is dryland 
farming areas, where pesticides are not re- 
quired after tree fruits have been pollinated, 
especially lands under U.S. D. A. Conservation 
programs, placing them out of agricultural 
production. 

If populations of pollinating insects cannot 
be adequately maintained to serve the state 
with these methods, keepers of such insects 
in other states are often engaged in trans- 
porting their insects to nearby states as they 
are needed by individual treaty. 

We respectfully request, that until such 
time as a pesticide that is economically feasi- 
ble, effective, and acceptable to all those in- 
volved, becomes readily available, the restric- 
tions against the use of the pesticide “Sevin” 
to adequately control corn ear worms and 
other insects which reduce the quality and 
yields of sweet corn and other crops of our 
producer members be removed. We do not 
seek or desire State or Federal subsidization 
to offset these losses to our members, We seek 
to have the opportunity to produce the high- 
est quality foods possible for the American 
consumer, at a fair and reasonable profit, 
without hindrance of inequities in regula- 
tions imposed upon us. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE GRAAFF, President. 
Ep GOERINGER, Manager. 


SENATE—Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


The Senate met at 8 o’clock p.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 


re. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 

Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, set our feet on lofty 
places, in the fight to set men free; grant 
us wisdom, grant us courage that we fail 
not man or Thee. 

Let us put into the fugitive fragments 
of every day such quality of work as shall 
make us unashamed when the day is 
over and all the days are done. 

As heralds of good will, send us forth 
across all the barriers of race and creed, 
to make our contribution to the glad day 
when justice and understanding shall en- 
girdle this worn and weary earth. We ask 
it in the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, January 15, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that 
a committee of three members had been 
appointed by the Speaker on the part of 
the House of Representatives to join with 
a committee on the part of the Senate 
to notify the President of the United 
States that a quorum of each House had 
been assembled, and that the Congress 


was ready to receive any communication 
that he may be pleased to make. 

The message further notified the Sen- 
ate that a quorum of the House was pres- 
ent and that the House was ready to 
proceed with business. 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H, Con. Res. 606) providing for a 
joint session to receive a message from 
the President in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 964) for the relief of Roberto 
Perdomo. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 
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H.R. 4892. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the city of Leavenworth, 


H.R. 7042. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Del Rio; and 

H.R. 8364. An act to amend the joint reso- 
lution of March 24, 1937, to provide for the 
termination of the interest of the United 
States in certain real property in Allen Park, 
Mich. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


The following additional Senators at- 
tended the session of the Senate tonight: 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, a Senator from 
the State of New Mexico; Sam J. ERVIN, 
a Senator from the State of North Car- 
olina; Hiram L. Fone, a Senator from the 
State of Hawaii; Henry M. Jackson, & 
Senator from the State of Washington; 
Jacos K. Javits, a Senator from the 
State of New York; FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
a Senator from the State of Ohio; JOHN 
O. Pastore, a Senator from the State of 
Rhode Island; James B. Pearson, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Kansas; GEORGE A. 
SMATHERS, a Senator from the State of 
Florida; Joun G. Tower, a Senator from 
the State of Texas; JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
a Senator from the State of Delaware; 
and RALPH YARBOROUGH, a Senator from 
the State of Texas. 


JOINT SESSION TO RECEIVE MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate 
House Concurrent Resolution 606, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate House Con- 
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current Resolution 606, which will be 
read. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 606) was read, considered, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Wednesday, 
January 17, 1968, at 9 o’clock postmeridian, 
for the purpose of receiving such communi- 
cations as the President of the United States 
shall be pleased to make to them. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
ris in the chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, the Senate 
will conclude its business for the day 
when the President completes his state 
of the Union message in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES—MESSAGE OF THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 211) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess un- 
til the President of the United States 
completes his message, and, in accord- 
ance with the order of Monday, January 
15, 1968, that the Senate then stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate, 
preceded by the Sergeant at Arms (Mr. 
Robert G. Dunphy) ; the Secretary of the 
Senate (Mr. Francis R. Valeo); and the 
Vice President, proceeded to the Hall of 
the House of Representatives to hear the 
address by the President of the United 
States on the state of the Union. 

(The address by the President of the 
United States this day delivered by him 
to the joint session of the two Houses of 
the Congress, appears in the proceedings 
of the House of Representatives in to- 
day’s RECORD.) 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


At the conclusion of the joint session 
of the two Houses, and in accordance 
with the order entered Monday, Janu- 
ary 15, 1968, at 9 o’clock and 59 min- 
utes p.m., the Senate adjourned until 
Thursday, January 18, 1968, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Depart from evil and do good; seek 
peace and pursue it.—Psalm 34: 14. 

O Thou eternal Father of our spirits, 
whose creative spirit is ever summoning 
us to new frontiers of thought and ac- 
tion—we pause in Thy presence to offer 
unto Thee the devotion of our hearts 
as we seek for peace in our world and 
for good will within our Nation. 

We pray that we with all the people 
of our land may be open to the leader- 
ship of Thy spirit. As man by his scien- 
tific inventions has made the world a 
neighborhood, grant that by his spiritual 
cooperation he may make the world a 
brotherhood. 

May fear, suspicion, and ill will pass 
away from the hearts of men. May strife 
between Thy children cease, may social 
justice and international friendship be 
established, the oppressed be liberated, 
the downtrodden be uplifted, and upon 
those who sit in darkness may Thy light 
shine. 

Give us grace to keep Thy command- 
ments. Make us gentle and honest, men 
and women of sound understanding and 
genuine sympathy, and may we be ready 
to make sacrifices for peace as readily 


as we make sacrifices for war. So may 
Thy kingdom come and Thy will be 
done in us and in all men, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make an announcement. 

After consultation with the majority 
and minority leaders, and with their 
consent and approval, the Chair an- 
nounces that on today, the day set for 
a joint session to hear an address by 
the President of the United States, only 
the doors immediately opposite the 
Speaker and those on his left and right 
will be open. 

No one will be allowed on the floor 
of the House who does not have the 
privilege of the floor of the House. 


STRONG SAFE POULTRY AND 
FISH ACT NEEDED 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Speaker, on the 
first day of the second session of the 90th 
Congress I introduced the Wholesome 
Poultry and Fish Act, H.R, 14594. This 
act would provide for improved Federal- 
State cooperation in the inspection of all 
poultry and fish products. I have felt for 
many years that a program such as this 
was needed. 

The passage of the Wholesome Meat 
Act of 1967 late in the last session cer- 
tainly has given new hope for legislation 
which would do substantially the same 
thing for poultry and fish products. The 
need is certainly great nationwide. Over 
13 percent of poultry products and 25 
percent of fish products are not now 
federally inspected. 

My research points out that approxi- 
mately 1 billion pounds of poultry was 
not federally inspected last year. Federal 
inspectors last year condemned over 650 
million pounds of poultry, or 3.4 percent 
of that which was federally inspected. 
This would mean that if standards in 
non-federally-inspected plants were sim- 
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ilar, these plants could have marketed 
as much as 34,000 pounds of poultry 
which Federal inspectors would have 
condemned as unfit for human consump- 
tion. Thirty-four States have no poultry 
inspection and only seven have manda- 
tory inspection. Fish inspection stand- 
ards have been more lax than that for 
poultry and the problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that 54 percent of 
the fish consumption in the United States 
is imported and almost entirely unin- 


spected. 

I am told that in my home State of 
Florida, less than 60 percent of the poul- 
try products are federally inspected. I am 
also informed that Florida has the great- 
est number of large volume non-fed- 
erally-inspected plants in the Nation. 

The need is clear. We must strengthen 
existing laws affecting poultry and fish 
products just as we did for meat prod- 
ucts. I urge the Agriculture Committee 
to take prompt action and hold early 
hearings on this bill which would benefit 
all consumers. 


STERLING PRICE REYNOLDS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I am availing myself of this opportunity 
to record the passing of one of the most 
highly respected, most colorful figures in 
southeast Missouri, who over a period of 
more than a half century contributed as 
much as any other single individual to 
the development of this highly productive 
agricultural area; whose reputation was 
nationally Known as an authority on 
flood control throughout the Mississippi 
River valley, whose friendship was en- 
joyed by many Members of this body, 
with whom he came in contact on his 
visits to Washington, and at meetings of 
the Mississippi Valley Flood Control As- 
sociation in New Orleans. 

After his 100th birthday, Sterling Price 
Reynolds retired as chief engineer of the 
St. Francis Levee District of Missouri, 
and also as president of the Little River 
Drainage District. The 1961 annual meet- 
ing of the Lower Mississippi Valley Flood 
Control Association was dedicated to Mr. 
Reynolds, and the then Governor of Mis- 
souri, the Honorable John M. Dalton, led 
the tributes to this distinguished citizen, 
recognized by civilian as well as Army 
engineers as the dean of their profession. 
He was one of the early graduates of the 
School of Engineering, University of Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. Reynolds observed his 106th birth- 
day last November, but for the past few 
years he had been confined to the Pem- 
iscot County Memorial Hospital. Funeral 
services were conducted at his home in 
Caruthersville, Mo., on Monday of this 
week. Memorials may be sent to the Rey- 
nolds Park Memorial, in care of Horace 
Dunagan, First State Bank, Caruthers- 
ville, Mo. 
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THEY ARE UPWARD BOUND NOW 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, the war on 
poverty is now moving into a bipartisan 
phase of support. Last year before Con- 
gress closed you will recall that this once 
highly controversial program passed by 
the highest majority in its brief tortured 
history. I believe that one of the reasons 
that more Congressmen now support this 
program is because the good work that it 
is doing is now becoming visible, and 
there is a greater understanding con- 
cerning the aims and objectives of this 
program to help make people more pro- 
ductive. 

During the Christmas holidays an arti- 
cle in the Ledger published in Lakeland, 
Fla., came to my attention. It appeared 
on Christmas Day and was entitled “They 
Are Upward Bound Now.” This article 
represents a fine piece of journalism and 
tells a very interesting story which I 
hope all of the Members will have a 
chance to read. I am, therefore, includ- 
ing it as a part of my remarks. 

The article follows: 

TWENTY-EIGHT IN PoLK—THEY ARE UPWARD 
Bounp Now 
(By Clark Hoyt) 
“ID RATHER USE MY BRAINS THAN MY FEET” 

She is a pretty 16-year-old Winter Haven 
High School junior from a broken home, and 
for her, college was a distant dream. 

Too many barriers stood in the way. She 
was working after school five days a week as 
a grocery store cashier to help her grand- 
mother and the three younger kids. She was 
drifting in school, making “really not so 
good” grades. 

But, somewhere there was a spark. She 
wanted more than her present life was pre- 
paring her for. “I’d rather use my brains than 
my feet,” is the way she put it in down-to- 
earth terms. 

Now, a unique program of the War on Poy- 
erty has found the girl’s spark and is fanning 
it into flames of ambition and curiosity that 
should carry her through college. 

Along with 28 other Polk County teenagers 
from four high schools, she is a part of Proj- 
ect Upward Bound—a “college brainwash- 
ing,” designed to point “average” kids from 
low-income homes toward higher education. 

A 17-year-old senior at Winter Haven’s 
Jewett High is another Upward Bound stu- 
dent. He’s the son of a waiter, a kid who 
“wasn’t that much” in school before he en- 
rolled in the program in 1966. 

“I didn’t give much thought to college be- 
fore,” he said. “I didn’t give much thought to 
a profession.” 

Now, he is on the honor roll at Jewett. 

Last summer, during a Stay at the Uni- 
versity of South Florida, he worked nights 
in the biology labs, helping USF students 
with experiments. : 

The experience revealed new possibilities 
for the future, and today, he wants to be- 
come a research chemist or agronomist. 

Upward bound has a simple goal, said Area 
Supervisor Donald Williams, a teacher at 
Jewett. 

The project, sponsored over a six-county 
region by USF, is out to salvage talent that 
might otherwise get lost in the shuffle. It 
aims to show students from low-income 
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homes wider horizons and to make college a 
likelihood rather than a dim hope. 

“The whole philosophy is to curtail a waste 
of talent and to make worthwhile citizens,” 
said Williams. A lot of these kids came from 
families on welfare. But, they'll never be on 
welfare.” 

The youths in Upward Bound attend spe- 
cial classes after school once a week, taking 
intensive instruction in reading, communi- 
cation and remedial math. This summer, 
they will live for eight weeks on campus at 
South Florida, studying and getting an early 
taste of college life. 

But Upward Bound is more than an extra 
dose of classroom subjects. 

The program, according to Williams, 
“makes all the corrections that a student 
needs in order to improve his academic 
ability.” 

In some cases, that means a new pair of 
glasses. Upward Bound buys them. 

In other cases, it means some minor dental 
work, or decent clothes. Upward Bound will 
take care of that, too. 

Once, it meant an operation for a tongue- 
tied boy who couldn’t speak clearly before. 

Upward bound tries to acquaint the teen- 
agers with the broader world outside their 
classrooms and their homes. It buys them 
subscriptions to Newsweek Magazine. 

They go on field trips to Cape Kennedy 
and the Asolo theatre in Sarasota and to a 
restaurant where they are served a full- 
course meal at a linen-covered table with 
all the proper utensils. 

The 16-year-old Winter Haven girl had 
never seen legitimate theater before her trip 
to the Asolo for a performance of “Romeo 
and Juliet.” Before, there had only been 
television and the movies. 

“It was entirely different from what I 
thought a play would be. I loved it,” she 
said. “You know, before you go, you can only 
picture what’s available.” 

The students enrolled in Upward Bound 
here are from Winter Haven High School, 
Jewett, and Rochelle Senior High in Lake- 
land. A girl from Jewett has since transferred 
to Auburndale Senior High but remains in 
the program. 

The kids, almost evenly divided between 
boys and girls, whites and Negroes, were 
chosen, said Williams, “on the basis of 
parents’ income. They had average ability 
but poor achievement.” 

In a year-and-a-half of operation, Upward 
Bound has had some satisfying results. 

The young Winter Haven girl is now mak- 
ing straight A’s in math. She is doing 
less well in English, where she still needs 
additional work, 

The students develop a new kind of self- 
awareness. The girl frankly acknowledged 
her problems in English. “I’m a little weak 
there,” she said. 

The Jewett senior said, “I still need help 
in verbal, but I've come up a lot.” 

Upward Bound can offer no guarantee of a 
college education to the kids who are in it. 
It has no funds to pay tuitions. 

But, said Williams, “They really learn to 
compete. There is none of ‘The status quo is 
alright,’ for them.” Armed with a strong 
desire and aid from Upward Bound counsel- 
ors, the students go after scholarships or 
loans to finance their higher education. 

“A lot of them felt, What's the use? I'll 
never be able to go to school,“ Williams said. 
“Now they see there is a way to go. Some 
of these kids have borrowed more money to 
go to schools than their parents have ever 
borrowed.” 


He added, “Very few of these parents have 
had much formal education, but they want 
their kids to get it.“ 

Williams has an effective way of under- 
scoring Upward Bound’s achievements. 

He pointed to the record of a graduate, 
now a college freshman, who went from C’s 
to A’s after joining the program. 
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“This girl never would have gone to col- 
lege had it not been for Upward Bound,” 
said Williams. 


DISRUPTION OF PEACE AND ORDER 
IN OUR NATION’S CAPITAL 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the right 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for redress of grievances is 
provided all Americans under the first 
amendment to our Constitution. 

However, no American has the right 
to engage in lawless activities which 
threaten to disrupt peace and order in 
our Nation’s Capital. 

Nevertheless, all public indications are 
that Martin Luther King and other or- 
ganizers of the planned April demon- 
stration propose open and flagrant vio- 
lation of the law during their march. 
King is quoted this morning as declaring 
that he and other organizers of the dem- 
onstrations are “willing if necessary to 
fill up the jails of Washington and sur- 
rounding communities.” 

Considering these public utterances, I 
have today written the Honorable Ram- 
sey Clark, the Attorney General of the 
United States, asking that he initiate 
steps by the Justice Department to seek 
an injunction against King and other de- 
clared organizers of the April demon- 
stration to prevent the planning or or- 
ganization of any illegal activities or ac- 
tions during the march which might dis- 
rupt peace and order in our Nation’s 
Capital. 


CREATIVE COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


There was no objection. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, free col- 
lective bargaining is recognized as being 
an integral part of American free en- 
terprise system. Under our economic sys- 
tem, with something like 6 percent of 
the world’s population, the United States 
has been able to produce more than one- 
third of the total goods and services of 
the world. 

I am a firm believer in free collective 
bargaining. Under this system, manage- 
ment and labor have certain rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities. 

The role of Government in the collec- 
tive bargaining process should be that 
of a referee and not as one of the parties 
to the controversy. Government does 
have a responsibility to protect the pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes. In 
the last session I voted against Public 
Law 90-54, the Railway Labor Act 
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Amendments. I did so because I felt at 
the time to do otherwise would consti- 
tute a renunciation of free collective 
bargaining in America. Nothing has hap- 
pened since I cast that vote to make 
me feel otherwise. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Elwood Moffett, 
president of the International Union of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, delivered. a thought-provoking 
speech entitled “Creative Collective Bar- 
gaining” on October 27, 1967, before the 
Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion in Buffalo, N.Y. Since collective bar- 
gaining is a subject of continuing in- 
terest to the Members of Congress, I 
insert this address in the RECORD: 


ADDRESS BY MR. MOFFETT 


I have been afforded this very pleasant 
opportunity to talk to so distinguished a 
group on the subject of “Creative Collec- 
tive Bargaining’ and—if I may pursue this 
theme—as to how this all-American insti- 
tution fits so well into our social, economic 
and political system. This may require some 
references to yesterday and some to today; 
and, since all of us will be spending the 
rest of our lives in the future, we will be 
concerned about tomorrow. 

The American labor organizations had 
their beginning in the late Nineteenth Cen- 
tury during the emergence of the factory 
system of production. Early in the Twen- 
tieth Century mass production brought the 
assembly line and other machinery to sys- 
tematize the organization of production. 
With this development, ownership of in- 
dustry was divorced from management and 
spread into millions of separate sharehold- 
ings. 

It was in this period and in these sur- 
roundings that collective bargaining—spon-~ 
sored and designed by organized labor— 
slowly began to take form and came into 
being. 

From the early Nineties of the last century 
through to the Thirties of this century, the 
United Mine Workers of America was the only 
major labor organization in America set up 
on an industrial union basis—that is, it ac- 
cepted into membership, represented and en- 
gaged in collective bargaining for all produc- 
tion and maintenance workers of an employer 
at the plant, mine or factory site. 

When it came time to organize the great 
mass-production industries in America, the 
craft union system was ill-equipped to pro- 
vide these workers with a union organization 
that would enable them to bargain col- 
lectively with their employer. A revolution 
in the labor movement was in the making— 
either the workers in the great mass-produc- 
tion industries must be provided with an 
industrial union organization through which 
they could engage in creative and effective 
collective bargaining with their employers, 
or collective bargaining in any creative or 
effective sense was to die on the vine. 

This development was reaching the crises 
stage during the Thirties when the United 
Mine Workers of America offered its leader- 
ship and guidance to the reyolution in the 
American labor movement so that creative 
and effective collective bargaining could be 
established in not only the great mass-pro- 
duction industries but also in the multitude 
of smaller industrial plants and factories 
throughout America. 

That leader was a great American—known 
to all of us as John L. Lewis. It was his great 
intuitive imagination—his understanding of 
the free society in which we live—his genuine 
understanding of the nature, the purpose and 
function of an American labor organization 
that revitalized the American labor move- 
ment, gave the mass-production worker a 
home and established collective 
for these people in these great industries. 
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The International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, was born 
in this period—the middle Thirties, with a 
mission to organize the unorganized and 
establish collective bargaining in the chemi- 
cal and various other manufacturing indus- 
tries in America. 

Over the years collective bargaining has 
become one of our most important, pervasive 
and controversial social and economic insti- 
tutions in all America, and it gives every 
promise of becoming even more important 
than it is now. 

The institution of free collective bargain- 
ing in America is what may be likened to a 
two-party system—management on one side 
and labor on the other. It is an adversary 
system where there are no irreconcileable 
conflicts of interest, but a community of 
interest where every controversy is resolved 
into an agreement, where the seeds of agree- 
ment are planted at the beginning of every 
dispute and where, when a dispute results 
in a work stoppage, the fruits of the seeds of 
agreement mature and ripen more quickly 
in that climate. 

This is so because there is a community 
of interest between those of management and 
those of labor. 

It is well to remind ourselves that there 
are approximately 100,000 collective bargain- 
ing agreements currently in effect in America 
today. 

Most of us might be surprised to learn 
that man hours lost due to the so-called 
“coffee break” is greater than the man hours 
lost due to work stoppages where collective 
bargaining is established—and, I am not in- 
terested in any law that will either regulate, 
control or prohibit coffee breaks.“ 

One of the great architects of our Ameri- 
can Constitution, Thomas Jefferson, once 
said— 

“Liberty is a boisterous sea. Timid men 
prefer the dead calm of despotism.” 

Now, who is there among us who wants 
to go nowhere in the stifling atmosphere of 
a dead calm? 

I think that we need to understand that 
the organization of labor and its hand- 
maiden—tfree collective bargaining—are the 
instruments of a free people in a viable, liv- 
ing, developing battle for American stand- 
ards of living for the American workers. 

As we sometimes must review the debates 
among the founding fathers to more fully 
understand our American Constitution to- 
day, so—on occasion—we must review the 
thinking of the architects of our free system 
of collective bargaining to fully understand 
its creative usefulness in our own day. 

It was more than forty-five years ago that 
John L. Lewis, in discussing the miners’ fight 
for American standards, made these pro- 
found observations: 

“Fair wages and American standards of 
living are inextricably bound up with the 
progressive substitution of mechanical 
power for human power. It is no accident 
that fair wages and machinery will walk 
hand in hand.” 

And, he went on to say: 

“When the labor of men can be bought for 
a few cents a day there is little reason to 
invest $10,000 in devices that will enable 
one man to do the work of five, but when 
men cost from $5.00 to $10.00 per day the 
capital outlay is more easily justified. 

“Fair wages are not only the result of the 
high productivity of machinery, but rela- 
tively high wage costs are the ever-present 
incentive to the introduction of more and 
better machinery. 

“Insofar as organized labor is responsible 
for the maintenance of fair wage standards 
it may justly claim a share of the credit for 
the mechanization of American industry.” 

It may be the understatement of the year 
for me to say that management did not al- 
Ways recognize the union of its own em- 
ployees or agree to the establishment of col- 
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lective bargaining for purposes of negotiating 
with its employees as equals on wages, hours 
and conditions of employment. 

A classical statement of such unwillingness 
to bargain collectively with his own em- 
ployees was made by a man by the name of 
George F. Baer, head of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad, during President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s administration when he said: 

“The rights and interests of the laboring 
man will be protected and cared for not by 
the labor agitators, but by the Christian men 
to whom God in his infinite wisdom has 
given the control of property interests of the 
country, and upon the successful manage- 
ment of which so much depends.” 

In our own day, there are some employers— 
most of them in the Right-to-Work states— 
who still hold to the Baer philosophy but 
who need a “Right-to-Work” law to protect 
such philosophical nonsense. 

It is appropriate that we appraise briefly 
some of the significant contributions collec- 
tive bargaining has made to the stability and 
growth of our economy: 

First, there are some 100,000 collective bar- 
gaining agreements in effect in America 
today. 

This has contributed immeasurably to the 
stability of incomes, to purchasing power 
and to the Government revenues, 

Second, we enjoy the highest standard of 
living, purchasing power and output of goods 
and services of any nation. 

As a result, we have the purchasing power 
and the standard of living to consume about 
96 percent of our total Gross National Prod- 
duct. By contrast, in the European Economic 
Community where the wage levels are about 
one-third of those in the United States— 
scarcely above the subsistence level—they 
can consume only about 81% of their Gross 
National Product. Therefore, they are under 
the necessity to export about 19% of their 
Gross National Product—mostly to the 
United States. 

You may inquire what this analogy may 
have to do with creative collective bargain- 
ing. Well, the production system of the 
European Economic Community is as modern 
and as sophisticated as our own here in 
America, They have all the components of a 
modern industrial system, with the excep- 
tion of creative collective bargaining and a 
wage level high enough above the subsist- 
ence level, to provide enough purchasing 
power to absorb about 95% of their capacity 
to produce. 

Measured by these standards and by these 
comparisons, it seems that creative collective 
bargaining, as we know it and practice it here 
in America, accounts for most of these dif- 
ferences, notwithstanding the imperfections 
of our system; and, it may also be true that 
the imperfections of our system of collective 
bargaining have more virtue than perfec- 
tion—for who shall say what perfection is? 

On another occasion I have said: 

“In North America where labor unions are 
relatively strong, our governments are strong 
and we are thus able to contribute manpower 
and generate military and financial aid in 
astronomical amounts to protect the ‘free 
world’ from the penetrating influence of 
International Communism. 

“It is well that we keep in mind that it is 
a strong labor force—well paid, well fed, well 
organized—in strong, free and effective labor 
unions that makes possible, supports and 
protects a free and strong government—that 
it is a free labor movement engaging in free 
collective bargaining with employers—that it 
is the surest safeguard, if not the principal 
one, that labor and management has to pre- 
serve our private enterprise system. These 
are the instruments of our strength and of 
our freedom.” 

Today, collective bargaining is an economic 
phenomenon of the first magnitude operat- 
ing almost universally in the basic segments 
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of our economy and in many of the periph- 
eral, auxiliary and independent industries 
as well. The market forces which affect the 
terms of employment and the production of 
goods and services are brought into focus in 
the conference room and discussed by repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees. On 
one side of the bargaining table are union 
representatives and on the opposite side are 
the employers who, to an increasing extent, 
are themselyes becoming organized for col- 
lective bargaining. 

In and between these two groups, or all 
around them, is that amorphous “public” of 
which, to be sure, employers and employees 
are themselves a part. Being a part of that 
public, those who bargain collectively have 
certain rights and privileges and correspond- 
ing duties and obligations to that public. 

This brings us to a point where we must 
consider some of the alternatives of free col- 
lective bargaining; or, to put it another way, 
to consider the emerging factor of govern- 
ment's presence in collective bargaining. 

In this connection, I do not have reference 
to the very important and valuable services 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Services which may offer its facilities in any 
labor dispute either on its own motion or at 
the request of either party and which relies 
wholly on persuasive techniques of media- 
tion and conciliation to perform its duties. 

The alternatives to free collective bargain- 
ing emerge in many forms such as compul- 
sory arbitration of labor disputes. Another 
is a system of labor courts. Then there is an- 
other approach—the so-called “Right-to- 
work” laws which are intended to weaken 
labor unions hoping they will die on the vine. 

Those who advocate and talk the most 
about the compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes seem to be obsessed with the politi- 
cal absurdity and legal nonsense that the 
“public interest” nullifies the first ten and 
the thirteenth and fourteenth amendments 
to the Consitution of the United States. 

The compulsory arbitration I am talking 
about is not an arbitration proceeding con- 
cerning the meaning, interpretation and the 
application of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment which was freely entered into by the 
parties. 

What I am talking about is the raw power 
of a government appointed arbitrator to 
prescribe the terms and conditions of a col- 
lective bargaining contract—to prescribe the 
hours and fix the wages and differentials and 
the term for which the parties would be 
bound, Such an arbitrator with such power 
could reserve the right to adjudicate griev- 
ances under the instrument he imposed upon 
the parties. j 

“Mediation to finality” is another form of 
compulsory arbitration but only postpones 
its application. But, we do have to remember 
that if we have compulsory arbitration at 
the end of the long and winding trail then 
you do not have collective bargaining at the 
beginning. 

Is this something the Government of the 
United States can do in the name of the 
“public interest”? Or, to put it another way, 
can we assume that the “public interest” re- 
quires involuntary servitude? 

The so-called system of “Labor Courts” 
would have the same raw power, after a 
hearing, to legislate terms, hours, wages and 
other conditions of employment by judicial 
fiat and to enforce its ad hoc decisions by 
the exercise of “contempt of court” proceed- 
ings. 


If the Government of the United States can 
set up a system of labor courts with the 
power to legislate ad hoc in labor disputes 
on wages, hours and other conditions of 
employment, it would seem to me that the 
same government could empower its civil 
courts to legislate ad hoc on civil disputes 
brought before them and enforce their deci- 


sions by contempt proceedings. 
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There are some who have access to vast 
numbers of the public through public and 
private communications media who feel the 
need to characterize major strikes as a kind 
of “warfare” in order to justify a recom- 
mendation that the Government disallow 
work stoppages in industrial disputes, But, 
beyond such a recommendation that strikes 
be outlawed, intelligent discussion of the 
subject seems to terminate. 

After the close of World War I, the Gov- 
ernor of Kansas thought he had a sure cure 
for industrial work stoppages. He called the 
Kansas legislature into special session and 
proposed the cure—the compulsory arbitra- 
tion cure—and succeeded in having the leg- 
islature enact the Kansas Industrial Rela- 
tions Act of 1920. The act aimed to prohibit 
strikes in the food, fuel and clothing indus- 
tries. Disputes in these three industries that 
were not settled by the parties had to be 
submitted to the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations for adjudication. 

This industrial court consisted of three 
judges, The law had teeth in it and any one 
who violated the law or the orders of the 
court could be fined or imprisoned or both. 
It provided that workers at all times shall re- 
ceive a fair wage and that capital invested 
therein shall receive a fair return. The Gov- 
ernor thought all bets were covered. These 
industries were, he thought, certainly clothed 
with a public interest, It was a program for 
industrial peace at any price. 

This was a case of legislate in haste and 
pay later. The law was quickly put to the 
test; and, after repeated trips to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the orders 
of the industrial court were held unenforce- 
able and finally the act was held uncon- 
stitutional. The Kansas experiment was a 
colossal failure. 

One may indulge in intelligent speculation 
as to the attitude of the Supreme Court these 
days on what it said in 1924— The Kansas 
law sought to change the ‘conventional rela- 
tionship’ to that resembling a soldier’s posi- 
tion.” 

It has been 43 years—a world war, Korea 
and Viet Nam—a population increase of 80 
million people—a National income increase 
of more than six and a half times, since the 
Kansas compulsory arbitration cure was 
voided, 

These so-called collective bargaining 
“crises” have a way of settling themselves be- 
fore they reach the crisis stage, and this will 
be so as long as we have free collective bar- 
gaining. 

In fact, the right to strike is an indispen- 
sable component in free collective bargain- 
ing; and, by the same token, the prospect of 
a work stoppage is not only indispensable to 
the collective bargaining process but it is the 
best process that any society anywhere has 
ever devised for the voluntary settlement of 
wages, hours and working conditions between 
workers and employers. 

I have mentioned the so-called Right-to- 
Work laws enacted in some of the states. 
These laws are designed and intended to pre- 
vent union organization if possible; and, if 
not, to weaken labor organizations and weak- 
en their effectiveness as the equal of their 
employer in the collective bargaining rela- 
tionship. 

The following illustrates the differences in 
weekly earnings in certain Right-to-Work 
states as compared to the weekly earnings 
in certain of the free states: 


$116, 44 $41.74 

121.82 43.61 

111.35 36. 18 

128. 93 43. 69 

123, 04 40.77 

117.29 38. 13 

104. 60 35. 51 

. Bhs! Le 823.47 279. 63 
Average 7 States 117. 64 39, 95 
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Right-to-work States: 


eorgi — — $36. 11 $32.11 
North Carolina 79.49 28, 03 
Tennessee 88, 13 27.49 
Alabama 96. 33 35.99 
South Carolina... 82. 32 29, 02 
Arkansas. 78.25 24, 84 
Mississippi. 78. 85 29. 05 

—— ect 589. 48 206. 53 

Average 7 States k 84. 21 29. 50 


From the above, it can be seen that the 
average weekly earnings in the 7 free states 
listed above are $33.43 greater than in the 
seven “Right-to-Work” states. This equals 
$143.75 per month or $1,725.00 annually. At 
any rate, it is the price the average indus- 
trial worker is paying for either weakened 
unions or “open shops” in these 7 “Right-to- 
Work” states—where they have the “right” 
to the George F. Baer philosophy.” 

There are a few men in public and in 
private life who seem to search rather dili- 
gently for the slightest imperfections in our 
collective bargaining system to mount a pub- 
lic clamor for more labor legislation that 
would, in some way, take the right-to-strike 
to the “woodshed”. 

A recent statement along this line will 
serve to illustrate: “What we are doing is 
courting crises in labor-management rela- 
tions that would be as disruptive to the 
economic health of the nation as this sum- 
mer's riots were to its social well-being.” 

It ill behooves any one in public or pri- 
vate life who expects to enjoy the confidence 
and respect of the general public to use 
such an ill-conceived analogy between those 
who are responsible for the maintenance and 
continuity of our collective bargaining sys- 
tem and those who precipitated the senseless 
riots of last summer. It is a feeble crutch for 
any one to use to attempt the justification 
of any alternative to the American institu- 
tion of free collective bargaining. 

The International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, has some 
2,000 collective bargaining agreements in ef- 
fect at the local plant site level. At this 
level, all the market forces which affect em- 
ployment and the production of goods and 
services are brought into focus in the con- 
ference room during the collective bargain- 
ing process. 

This takes a great deal of time and effort 
on the part of the International Union in 
behalf of the local union but we think it 
is worth the time and effort and it also 
takes a great deal of time on the part of 
management and we believe they think it 
is worth the time and effort. 

Our experience tells us that the essential 
terms of our collective bargaining agree- 
ments are better written and better under- 
stood by those whose responsibility it is to 
administer the agreement during its term. 

During the past several years, District 50 
has established a very intensive and ex- 
tensive leadership training program for our 
local union officers, stewards and committee- 
men and others who have some responsibility 
in connection with the administration and 
functioning of the local union and the nego- 
tiation and administration of the collective 
bargaining agreement. 

We have a trained staff in our Interna- 
tional Union headquarters which travels into 
our several regions from time to time to 
conduct these leadership training programs. 
These leadership training p: are 
oriented toward a better functioning local 
union organization, better Maison between 
the local union, the regional office, and the 
International Union and a more intelligent 
administration of the collective bargaining 
agreement. 

Several years ago, District 50 developed 
what has come to be known as the District 
50, United Mine Workers of America, Labor- 
Management Conference Program. 

We saw the need for creating what gen- 
erally might be called a “buffer zone” or 
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“protective moat” around the institution of 
collective bargaining at the plant level, al- 
though not a part of it, We had found that 
a good many matters that affected employ- 
ment opportunities and the future develop- 
ment of a company were of common interest 
to both labor and management and they did 
not come within the sphere of the negotia- 
tions of the collective bargaining agreement 
itself; but, with labor and management vol- 
untarily working together, they could do 
something constructive about them. 

These matters come under the heading of 
automation, foreign competitive imports, 
employment opportunities, training and re- 
training of workers, safety, and other matters 
of a general or particular nature that may 
contribute to the well-being and to the social 
and economic community where workers live 
and the company operates. 

This outline represents our basic thinking 
on that great American institution—the in- 
stitution of collective bargaining—and some 
of the policies we have followed to enhance 
its usefulness and to protect its integrity. 

If the institution of collective bargaining 
is torn out of our American system, we all 
lose. If it remains a vital part of America, 
we all win. 


THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. HARRSION] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the Director of the Peace Corps, Mr. 
Jack Vaughn, sent to my office, and I 
assume to others as well, the layout for 
a proposed advertisement which Mr. 
Vaughn indicated “will be run free of 
charge as a public service by newspapers 
and magazines throughout the United 
States.” 

The advertisement purports to show 
the Nation’s 16th President, Abraham 
Lincoln, speaking on the Peace Corps. 
But strangely his words were uttered 
nearly 100 years before the Peace Corps 
ever was thought of. 

I intend no reflection on the Peace 
Corps when I say that this proposed ad- 
vertisement is a tasteless, historical 
travesty which I feel ought to be with- 
drawn and not again considered by the 
Peace Corps or any other Federal office. 
My objection is an effort to keep undis- 
torted the memory of one of the truly 
great Presidents which is too often com- 
mercialized for the betterment of special 
interests. 

The Peace Corps came into existence 
96 years after the assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The question of whether 
Lincoln would have approved of the con- 
cept will have to be left to conjecture, 
but I do feel strongly that it is both in 
bad taste and bad judgment for the Gov- 
ernment today to suggest, through an 
elaborate advertisement, that Lincoln 
had in fact endorsed the Corps or the 
concept. 

Lincoln did say on September 30, 1859: 

To correct the evils, great and small, which 
spring from want of sympathy and from 
positive enmity among , as nations 
or as individuals, is one of the highest func- 
tions of civilization. 
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But this splendid statement had noth- 
ing to do with the Great Society, the New 
Frontier, or the Peace Corps. 

I include the text of my letter to Mr. 
Vaughn in the Record with my remarks: 

Dear Mr. VAUGHN: I cannot share your 
enthusiasm for the “Abraham Lincoln 
Speaks on the Peace Corps” advertisement 
— you sent me under date of January 
1 q 

President Lincoln might have endorsed the 
Peace Corps had it existed during his years 
in office but, as you know, he was assassi- 
nated 96 years before the Corps or the con- 
cept came into being. 

Whether it be his “endorsement” of the 
Peace Corps—a historical travesty—or the 
“Abraham Lincoln Brigade” in the Spanish 
Civil War, I object strongly to the arbitrary 
borrowing of the name and fame of our 
country’s 16th President for the purpose of 
special interests. 

It will have to be left to conjecture wheth- 
er President Lincoln would have endorsed 
the Peace Corps, but it is not conjecture for 
me to ask that you reconsider and cancel 
your proposed Peace Corps advertisement. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGESHIPS 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Bos WILSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today joining with three of my southern 
California colleagues in introducing leg- 
islation to create two additional judge- 
ships for California’s southern Federal 
court district. 

I understand that Congress will prob- 
ably take up an omnibus judgeships bill 
some time next year, but I ask my col- 
leagues to carefully consider our present 
legal plight in San Diego and River- 
side Counties. 

We are all aware today of the need 
to combat the ever-increasing crime rate 
in our country and have discussed the 
need for legislation to assist local and 
State police forces in the rapid deten- 
tion of offenders. This is, however, only 
half the story for indicted offenders 
must also be brought to trial and con- 
victed before they are no longer a men- 
ace to society. The wheels of justice grind 
far more slowly when judicial caseloads 
are highly unrealistic for the number of 
judges. 

To be more specific, according to 
figures in the annual report of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the U.S. Courts, 
the southern district of California had a 
weighted caseload per judgeship of 826 
in 1967, compared to a national average 
of 252; in other words, more than three 
times the national average. Next highest 
caseload per judge was in the southern 
district of Georgia with 500, or 326 fewer 
cases than handled by each judge in the 
southern district of California. 

The reason for the staggering differ- 
ence in number of cases can easily be 
seen by the fact that our judicial dis- 
trict adjoins the Mexican border, where 
a substantial number of narcotics and 
illegal entry cases result. 

Some assistance is achieved through 
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the use of one or occasionally two visit- 
ing judges, and a part-time retired judge, 
now 86 years old. However, the assign- 

ment of visiting judges on a regular 
basis is far more costly than the appoint- 
ment of permanent judges in the long 


Tun. 

The critical situation was perhaps most 
succinctly summed up by the chief judge 
of the southern district of California in 
a@ recent letter he wrote to me: “We are 
in desperate straits.” 

Such “desperate straits’ require im- 
mediate action and I respectfully re- 
quest my colleagues’ favorable consid- 
eration of the legislation we are intro- 
ducing today. 


NOT FOR ROCKY 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
untypical that Time magazine recently 
quoted me as stating that, in my esti- 
mate, Nelson Rockefeller had the inside 
track to the Republican presidential 
nomination—and then deleting the rest 
of the statement that included my dis- 
taste for the New York Governor's poli- 
cies, methods, and divisiveness. 

To rectify this omission I have written 
a letter to the editor of Time which states 
my total position. The letter follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Washington, D.C., January 17, 1968. 
The EDITOR, 
Time Magazine, 
Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm; In the January 19 issue of Time 
you correctly identify me as a conservative 
and one of the original backers of Barry 
Goldwater's 1964 Republican nomination for 
President. But you mistakenly leave your 
readers with the impression that I might be 
in some degree receptive to Governor Rocke- 
feller’s current calculated drive to gain the 
1968 GOP nomination, While I recognize that 
his presidential machine is rolling again, I 
do not favor Governor Rockefeller as our 
nominee, nor do a majority of the Republi- 
cans. In fact, Rockefeller is the one man 
who cannot unite the Republican Party. 

If, by some ex perverse twist of 
fate, he were to be nominated by the con- 
vention in Miami Beach, I would have to 
consider at that time whether I could even 
support him for election. I do not expect 
to ever have to make that decision, but I 
can assure you my loyalty to my party would 
mean far more to me than his did to Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller when he not only deserted 
the ticket in 1964, but was the chief architect 
of the lie and smear campaign waged against 
my friend, Barry Goldwater. 

I might add that those who think Rocke- 
feller at the head of the ticket would win 
additional House seats for the GOP are 
dreaming. Not only has the New York Gov- 
ernor failed to carry any additional New York 
GOP House candidates to victory, his State’s 
House delegation has lost Republicans during 
his three terms as Governor. In 1966, his 
was one of the only industrial states failing 
to make major gains in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. Rockefeller himself, in 1966, 
scored only a dismal 44% of the votes in 
New York (in 1958 he got 53% and in 1962, 
51%), while three others got the majority of 
the votes cast for Governor. The truth is, 
Rockefeller cannot win in 1968 and on his 
own record should not. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 
Representative to Congress, 17th District. 


PROPAGANDIZING FOR THE ENEMY 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsHBROooK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral days ago I received a letter from 
Dr. Walter H. Judd, for many years a 
highly respected Member of the House, 
calling my attention to a forthcoming 
showing of the film, North Vietnam—A 
Personal Report,” by Felix Greene on 
National Educational Television on Jan- 
uary 22, 1968. 

Dr. Judd’s letter reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.O. 

Dear FRIEND: I hope you will read and 
sign the accompanying letter protesting the 
proposed showing on Educational TV net- 
work of Felix Greene's film from North Viet- 
nam—presenting blatant propaganda on be- 
half of avowed enemies of our country and 
derogatory to our cause and our fighting 
men. 

If those who sponsor such a film are not 
aware that Ho and Mao allow into their 
countries no objective reporters, but only 
those who they have reason to believe are 
already favorable to the Communist cause, 
those sponsors are not sufficiently well- 
informed to be in the business of “edu- 
cating” the American people. 

When American youth are giving their 
lives in a war against a ruthless enemy, 
surely we have an obligation to protect their 
families and the public against anything 
that strengthens that enemy. 

With best regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER H. Jupp. 


In a second letter which Dr. Judd sug- 
gested be sent to National Educational 
Television more information on Felix 
Greene and his latest film is provided. 
The letter, which I have signed, reads 
as follows: 

Mr. JOHN WHITE, 
President, National Educational. Television, 
New York City, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Wurre: The New York Times 
states that National Educational Television 
plans to show Felix Greene’s film “North 
Vietnam—aA Personal Report,” on January 
22, 1968. 

Is it possible that NET’s management is 
unaware of Mr. Greene’s record as a propa- 
gandist for Communist China and Com- 
munist North Vietnam? This was thoroughly 
documented in a speech by Senator Milward 
L. Simpson which appeared in the Con- 
gressional Record of July 21, 1966. Senator 
Simpson summed up the record in these 
words: 

“Felix Greene for the past decade has 
acted in the capacity of a foreign agent 
representing the People’s Republic of China. 
That he is effective in that capacity, despite 
the lack of a ‘contractual relationship’ be- 
tween himself and Communist China can- 
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not be disputed ... He has made countless 
statements advocating the supremacy of a 
Communist Chinese hegemony; apologizing 
for the rapacious excess of the Peiping re- 
gime. While our guest, he has been actively 
engaged in pursuits which have been detri- 
mental to the interests of the United States.” 

We have not seen the film by Mr. Greene 
which NET plans to show, but Radio Hanoi’s 
description of the film clearly indicates that 
it is nothing more or less than communist 
propaganda, as one would expect from what 
is known of the producer. Here is what Radio 
Hanoi says of it: 

“The first full-length film on the U.S, im- 
perialists’ crimes in their air raids against 
the DRV was shown to the American public 
in New York on the evening of 11 December. 
The 85-minute color film, North Vietnam, 
was shot by British writer and film producer 
Felix Greene during his three-month stay 
in North Vietnam early this year. The film 
shows many instances of the barbarous U.S. 
crimes against the civilian population in 
North Vietnamese people to defeat the U.S. 
air war of destruction.” (Source: Foreign 
oP aad Information Service, December 18, 

) 

We cannot understand how an organiza- 
tion supported by tax exempt contributions 
that is supposed to be serving educational 
ends can justify acting as a conduit of ene- 
my propaganda. NET’s performance of this 
service for the communists in North Viet- 
nam follows close on the heels of the net- 
work’s rendering a similar service for the 
communists in its program, “Report from 
Cuba.” The latter p was so imbal- 
anced in Castro’s favor that it even failed to 
mention that Cuba is now ruled by a totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 

We believe that it is highly improper for 
NET to permit its facilities to be used by 
those who distort the truth for the sake of 
promoting the objectives of anti-democratic 
governments that are the avowed enemies 
of the United States. If this is NET’s concept 
of serving the public interest, then the Pens 
lic has a right to ask that the NET 
ment be turned over to men who understand 
that the public interest is not served by the 
dissemination of half-truths and lies to 
confuse the American people for the bene- 
fit of our enemies. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dr. Judd is not the only source of ob- 
jection to Greene’s propaganda. Greene 
screened his latest film at the Overseas 
Press Club in New York recently, and 
one member described the viewers as be- 
ing incensed at the film’s blantant prop- 
aganda. A petition protesting the film is 
reportedly in circulation at the club. At 
this showing Greene is reported to have 
acknowledged not having had freedom of 
movement while in North Vietnam. Yet, 
the Worker, the Communist Party pub- 
lication, quotes Greene as saying in the 
preface of the film that— 

I spent as little time as possible in Hanoi. 
I preferred to travel through the country, 
and was often in the most heavily bombed 
areas, 


If Greene’s acknowledgment, as re- 
ported by a member of the Overseas 
Press Club is correct, then it was not a 
matter of Greene’s preference as to 
where he could travel as much as what 
Ho Chi Minh’s regime wanted him to see. 

The Worker's review of Greene’s film 
appears in the December 12, 1967, issue 
of that organ. The reviewer, Ben Levine, 
a regular contributor of articles, film re- 
views, and book reviews to The Worker 
and a member of that paper’s editorial 
staff since 1960, makes the most of 
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Greene’s film to push the Communist 
Party line. To emphasize the immoral 
and inhuman treatment of North Viet- 
namese civilians by U.S. forces, Levine 
states: 

With the skill of the expert craftsman, Fe- 
lix Greene has his scenes grow out of his 
interviews. 

A general shows him the anti-personnel 
small round bombs with steel pellets rained 
upon the villagers, in answer to his ques- 
tion of whether the murder of civilians is 
by accident or design. 


Later Levine continues: 


Then we see the work of these deadly 
weapons—babies and women in underground 
hastily constructed hospitals. 


Thus one can readily see how Greene’s 
film is invaluable in support of the Com- 
munist charge that the United States 
deliberately brings death and destruc- 
tion to defenseless civilians. 

For those unfamiliar with his back- 
ground it should be emphasized that 
Greene has been pushing Communist 
propaganda in the United States for a 
number of years, with an eager assist 
from Communist fronts and publica- 
tions. The following information from 
the files of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities provides a good idea 
of Greene's affinity for Communist 
causes: 


SUBJECT; FELIX GREENE 


This Committee makes no evaluation in 
this report. The following is only a compila- 
tion of recorded public material contained in 
our files and should not be construed as 
representing the results of any investigation 
or finding by the Committee. The fact that 
the Committee has information as set forth 
below on the subject of this report is not 
per se an indication that this individual, 
organization, or publication is subversive, 
unless specifically stated. 

Symbols in parentheses after the name of 
any organization or publication mentioned 
herein indicate that the organization or pub- 
lication has been cited as being subversive 
by one or more Federal authorities. The 
name of each agency is denoted by a Capital 
letter, as follows: A—Attorney General of 
the United States; C—Committee on Un- 
American Activities; I—Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee; J—Senate Judiciary Committee; and, 
S—Subversive Activities Control Board. The 
numerals after each letter represent the year 
in which that agency first cited the organi- 
gation or publication. (For more complete 
information on citations, see this Commit- 
tee’s “Guide to Subversive Organizations and 
Publications.”) 


COMMUNIST FRONTS 


1963-64, National, Guardian (C-—1956): 
Lecturer for Guardian meeting on May 9, 
1963; to tell of his Journeys through China 
[National Guardian: March 28, p. 2; April 4, 
p. 4; April 11, p. 4 (ad); April 18, p. 7 (ad); 
May 16, p. 3; and May 23, p. 2—1963] 

Scheduled to speak on China at meeting 
held under auspices of the Guardian, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1964, San Francisco [Announcement 
folder; National Guardian, January 16, 1964, 
p. 11 (2 ads) and January 23, 1964, p. 11 (ad); 
the Dispatcher (published by the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, cited by C-1940 and expelled by the 
CIO in 1950 on grounds of Communist domi- 
nation), January 24, 1964, p. 4. The Dis- 
patcher article pointed out that Mr. Greene is 
a British subject, “which explains his ability 
to travel at will.”] 

Scheduled to speak on Russia, China, and 
the United States at a meeting, October 23, 
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1964, sponsored by the National Guardian 
[Handbill; People’s World (Communist 
newspaper), September 12, 1964, p. 11 (ad) 
and October 17, 1964, p. 11 (ad) 


ADDITIONAL PERTINENT INFORMATION 


1961-63: Far East Reporter (Cited in 
HCUA’s Annual Report for the Year 1963 as 
“an obvious propaganda organ for Com- 
munist China,” published by Maud Russell, 
who has been identified by a former FBI 
undercover operative, before this committee 
in 1958, as a secret member of the Com- 
munist Party at the national level.) 

Far East Reporter to present on February 
26, 1961, the 1960 film of Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai’s interview in Peking with 
Greene [National Guardian, February 20, 
1961, p. 11 (ad) I. 

Maud Russell to show his filmed interview 
with Chou En-lai, October 22, 1961 [People’s 
World, October 21, 1961, p. 3]. 

FER published in pamphlet form “The 
Pull Text of Premier Chou En-lai’s Interview 
with British Correspondent Felix Greene.” 
Pamphlet, received for files March 6, 1963.] 

Wrote open letter to NBC regarding “White 
Paper” on Communist China; the letter was 
published by FER [FER undated publication, 
“China Facts for American Readers,” pp. 
7-9]. 

Author of book, “Awakened China,” ad- 
vertised as available through Far East Re- 
porter [Undated publication, “China Facts 
for American Readers,” inside back cover]. 

1961-64: Author of book offered for sale 
by cited organizations. 

His book, “Awakened China,” advertised 
as part of its “Big Holiday Deal” by the 
Jefferson Book Shop (S-1955) [The Worker 
(Communist newspaper), December 10, 1961, 
P. 10 (ad) ]. 

“Awakened China” offered for sale by the 
bookshop of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (see cita- 
tion under Communist Fronts, page 1 of 
this report) [The Dispatcher, October 16, 
1964, p. 11]. 

1961-66; Author of books reviewed and/or 
recommended by cited publications and orga- 
nizations, 

His book, “Awakened China,” reviewed and 
recommended in the National Guardian (C— 
1956) — Excellent book * * * The American 
people... . stand deeply in his debt.“ [Na- 
tional Guardian, November 6, 1961, p. 9] 

“Awakened China” reviewed and recom- 
mended in The Worker (C—1939; S-1953) 
“+ * * what in all likelihood will stand for 
a long time as the most authoritative and 
heartwarming account of a great nation’s 
emergence into the new world of social- 
ism . . [The Worker, July 31, 1962, p. 5 
(see attached copy of article) | 

Wrote text of pictorial pamphlet, “Let 
There Be A World,” which was reviewed 
and/or recommended by the following pub- 
lications: 

People’s World (C-1941)—‘“Concise and 
moving statement of the central issue of the 
day: war or peace, co-existence or no-exist- 
br [People’s World, November 9, 1963, p. 

] 

UE News (official organ of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers of America, 
Cited by C-1940 and expelled by the CIO in 
1950 on grounds of Communist domina- 
tion)—“Tremendously effective plea for 
peace and the end of nuclear testing which 
deserves wide distribution.” [UE News, No- 
vember 18, 1963, p. 11] 

The Worker (C1949; 81953) — This re- 
vlewer can only say that Let There Be a 
World,” is one of the best arguments for dis- 
armament and peaceful co-existence he has 
seen in a long time. Get a copy for yourself.” 
(The Worker, December 10, 1963, p. 5] 

Social Questions Bulletin (publication of 
the Methodist Federation for Social Action, 
cited by I-1956)—“This is a beautiful and 
terrible job, and its pages should be seen 
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by every human being.” [Social Questions 
Bulletin, March 1964, p. 24] 

Author of book, “Vietnam! Vietnam!” re- 
viewed and recommended in the Dispatcher— 
“An invaluable historical record of how we 
became involved in Vietnam, and the kind of 
war that is being fought there.” [The Dis- 
patcher, September 16, 1966, p. 5] 

1965: “China!” (film written and produced 
by Greene). 

The National Guardian reported that “The 
U.S. Treasury Department has capitulated to 
the demands of attorneys for Felix Greene’s 
documentary, “China!” and has granted an 
unlimited license for the showing of the film. 
The capitulation came May 26, the day after 
the film had its opening at New York’s Car- 
negie Hall Cinema on a limited license per- 
mitting it to be shown at that theater only, 
since it contained material purchased in 
Peking and had been produced with the as- 
sistance of a Chinese cameraman. The un- 
limited license makes it possible for Greene 
to fulfill requests for commercial showings 
in other major cities and for about 40 uni- 
versity showings. * * *” [National Guardian, 
June 5, 1965, p. 12] 

“China!” reviewed and recommended by 
Joanne Grant in the National Guardian (C- 
1956)—‘One hopes that... despite the 
reluctance commercial houses will undoubt- 
edly have to screening the film, many, many 
Americans will get to see it.” [National 
Guardian, May 29, 1965, p. 10] 

Four showings of “China!” are to be held 
for benefit of Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety, June 28-July 1, 1965, at Carnegie Hall 
Cinema (J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI, has described SDS as “one of the most 
militant organizations now engaged in activ- 
ities protesting U.S. foreign policy. Com- 
munists are actively promoting and partici- 
pating in the activities of this organization, 
which is self-described as a group of liberals 
and radicals.”) [National Guardian, June 19, 
1965, p. 12] 


At the present time National Educa- 
tional Television is a noncommercial en- 
tity, financed for the most part by pri- 
vate grants and with a very small amount 
of Federal assistance. But on November 
7 of last year the Public Broadcasting 
Act of 1967 was enacted into law with 
the sum of $38 million being authorized 
over a 3-year period to aid educational 
broadcasting facilities. The law stated in 
its congressional declaration of policy 
that— 

It furthers the general welfare to encourage 
noncommercial educational radio and televi- 
sion broadcast programing which will be re- 
sponsive to the interests of people both in 
particular localities and throughout the 
United States, and which will constitute an 
expression of diversity and excellence. 


Under the terms of the law National 
Educational Television will undoubtedly 
qualify for Federal funds for its opera- 
tion. I am sure most American citizens 
will hold that it is not “responsive to the 
interests of people both in particular lo- 
calities and throughout the United 
States” for National Educational Televi- 
sion to feature such blatant propaganda 
items as Greene’s film on North Viet- 
nam, while American servicemen give 
their lives in South Vietnam in support 
of U.S. policy. I am also certain that 
most citizens resent the fact that films 
of this nature are presented to the pub- 
lic under whatever auspices, whether 
privately financed or not. 

And I am absolutely certain that if 
NET continues to propagandize for the 
enemy, I will do whatever I can to pre- 
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vent them from receiving Federal funds 
under the above-mentioned law. 

I insert at this point the film review 
from The Worker of December 12, 1967, 
by Ben Levine entitled, “Felix Greene’s 
Epic Film Tours North Vietnam”: 


FELIX GREENE’s Err Frum Tours NORTH 
VIETNAM 
(Norx.— North Vietnam,” photographed, 
written and narrated by Felix Greene. In 
Eastman color. At the Carnegie Hall Cinema.) 


(By Ben Levine) 


Destroyed villages, indestructible villagers. 
That is the drama spread before us in vivid 
colors in the film called “North Vietnam” 
that opened Sunday at the Carnegie Hall 
Cinema. 

You will be stirred to anger, you will be 
moved to pity, but one feeling is absent 
from the beholder and the beheld, and that 
is despair, For above all you will admire the 
spirit of liberty in that brave little country. 

Out of the rubble endlessly building are 
the singing brigades of young and old, daily 
repairing the roads and rails daily broken 
by American bombs, so that the more than 
million bicycles and the trucks and trains 
can nightly move supplies to Hanoi for the 
national defense, 

Ten hours of film footage were brought 
back by Felix Greene, writer and camera- 
man, from his three and a half month tour 
of North Vietnam, in February, 
1967, and these 10 hours he edited into one 
and a half hours of a film drama of mount- 
ing climaxes. 

“This footage, I believe,” says Greene’s 
preface, “represents the most complete visual 
documentation of life in North Vietnam that 
has so far been available in the West. 

“Apart from a short air-raid sequence 
filmed by Japanese cameramen, and a brief 
scene of capture of a U.S. pilot (obtained 
from the North Vietnamese) the film was 
photographed in its entirety by me. 

“It was not seen by the North Vietnamese 
authorities. 

“I spent as little time as possible in Hanoi. 
I preferred to travel through the country, 
and was often in the most heavily bombed 
areas.“ 

With the skill of the expert craftsman, 
Felix Greene has his scenes grow out of his 
interviews. 

A general shows him the anti-personnel 
small round bombs with steel pellets rained 
upon the villagers, in answer to his question 
of whether the murder of civilians is by ac- 
cident or design. 

A captured American pilot admits he used 
them. 

Then we see the work of these deadly 
weapons—babies and women in underground 
hastily constructed hospitals. 

And we learn that of the hospitals built 
since the founding of the democratic repub- 
lic, all have been destroyed by American 
bombers, except for two in Hanoi. 

And Greene quotes from the U.S. Airforce 
manual the doctrine that everything is a 
millitary target whose destruction lowers the 
will to resist. 

But against the iron monster of a thousand 
wings is a people’s iron will to resist. 

We see the thousands of hands replacing 
the destroyed dredges and dams. 

We learn that this little country, defend- 
ing itself against draftees hurled against it 
by the mightiest capitalist power, has an 
army composed completely of volunteers. 

A young, beautiful girl, a textile worker, 
proudly tells Felix Greene that her people 
had resisted the Chinese for 1,000 years, the 
French for 80 years, the Japanese during 
World War II, and they will not give in to 
the present invaders. 

You must see this film. You will then real- 
ize, as perhaps never before, how foolish is 
President Johnson's claim that the demon- 
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strations in this country prolong the Viet- 
namese resistance. The fact is the opposite. It 
is the heroic resistance by Vietnam that is 
increasing the anti-war demonstrations 
through the world. And in this world move- 
ment, the truth brought to us by Felix 
Greene's camera should play an important 
part. 


POST OFFICE POLITICS 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Members of the House and the citizens 
of America want to know why postal 
service is deteriorating while postal rates 
are escalating, they have only to look 
at what is happening at the Camden, 
N.J., Post Office for the complete answer. 

And that answer, Mr. Speaker, is that 
the Post Office Department, traditionally 
a political pawn, has now reached its 
height of political activity and the depth 
of its interest and concern for effective, 
efficient, and equitable administration of 
the postal facilities of the United States. 
Even Postmaster General Lawrence J. 
O’Brien, for whom I have the highest 
personal regard has recognized the 
enormity of his problem and has sug- 
gested that the Government get out of 
the post office business. 

Let me tell you what is occurring at 
the Camden, N.J., Post Office which 
serves three of the largest communities 
in the Sixth Congressional District and 
the largest municipality in the First Con- 
gressional District. Dennis J. Manning, a 
Democrat, has been acting postmaster 
for 4 years. He has 32 years service in 
the Camden Post Office and knows every 
phase of the operation. The improve- 
ment in the mail service in the Camden 
area during the past 4 years has been 
notable and Manning, as a result, has 
been cited by the regional office on sev- 
eral occasions for the excellence of his 
performance. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, because of dis- 
agreement among local Democrat poli- 
ticians, the junior U.S. Senator from 
New Jersey did not see fit during these 
4 years to recommend to the President 
Mr. Manning's appointment as perma- 
nent postmaster. Last year, however, the 
junior Senator from New Jersey an- 
nounced he had asked the Civil Service 
Commission “to schedule an examination 
so the best qualified man would be named 
postmaster.” This decision was applaud- 
ed by all the citizens of the area. The ex- 
amination was held. Manning took the 
examination. The results are expected 
daily. Newspaper reports and rumors in 
the Camden area indicate that Manning 
is one of the top three applicants on the 
civil service list. Then, without warning 
or announced reason, the Post Office De- 
partment, on December 28, 1967, as soon 
as the Christmas rush had been success- 
fully handled by Manning, announced his 
summary dismissal as acting postmaster 
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without giving the public any reasons 
whatsoever. 

Manning is now assistant postmaster, 
a position to which he had been certified 
by Civil Service. After summarily dis- 
missing Manning as acting postmaster, 
the Post Office officials here in Wash- 
ington assigned a career postal employee 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., who knows ab- 
solutely nothing of our area or its prob- 
lems, to run the post office that Manning 
has been running for 4 years. At the same 
time Manning is still in the post office as 
this man’s assistant. So now, Mr. Speaker, 
the taxpayers are paying a new man to 
do the job Manning has done for 4 years 
while Manning is being paid to “assist” 
him. How ridiculous and foolish can the 
Post Office Department get? And all of 
this was done while the results of the 
civil service test were expected daily. 

The decision, apparently, is the final 
responsibility of W. M. McMillan, As- 
sistant Postmaster General, Bureau of 
Operations. I talked with Mr. McMillan 
who denied any knowledge of the results 
of the civil service test and advanced to 
me no reasons for Manning’s removal ex- 
cept to say that the removal “is based on 
reasons which I considered good and suf- 
ficient.” I urged Mr. McMillan to rescind 
this action until the results of the civil 
service test were announced pointing out 
that there was always the possibility that 
Mr. Manning might be No. 1. I was, of 
course, advised by Mr. McMillan that it 
is not. mandatory and frequently not 
even desirable to select a top eligible but 
that if Mr. Manning’s name appeared in 
the top three, he would be considered for 
appointment along with his two competi- 
tors regardless of the rating each might 
obtain. My suggestion that the Post Of- 
fice Department await the results of the 
civil service exam went unheeded. 

Responsible newspapers in the Cam- 
den, N.J., area have already suggested 
publicly that Dennis Manning is No. 3 on 
the list. Who are No. 1 and No. 2? They, 
Mr. Speaker, are reputed to be two Cam- 
den lawyers who have absolutely no ex- 
perience whatsoever in relation to post 
Office affairs. It will be interesting, Mr. 
Speaker, to see whether the reporters in 
Camden know more about civil service re- 
sults than the Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

In any event, what has happened 
in Camden, N.J., in my judgment, is the 
main reason for the deterioration of mail 
service in the United States and the my- 
riad problems confronting the Post Office 
Department. How can we expect to de- 
velop career men and then summarily 
dismiss them without reason and sup- 
plant them by inexperienced mer who 
know absolutely nothing about postal 
affairs? And how can we expect men of 
inexperience to properly operate and 
manage a post office which in this day 
and age is a challenge even to the best 
qualified? 

Upon learning the news, Mr. Speaker, 
I wired the President and requested an 
investigation. My request, of course, was 
referred to the Post Office Department 
and I received a second letter from Mr. 
McMillan which repeated, basically, 
what he had told me telephonically and 
what he had written to me in a prior 
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letter. I also requested action from the 
Postmaster General. This likewise was 
referred to Mr. McMillan. 

Believing, as I do, that what is hap- 
pening in Camden, N.J., is symptomatic 
of the deterioration of the postal serv- 
ice and the financial deficits in the man- 
agement of the posta: service, I believe it 
should be looked at by the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, of the House 
of Representatives. I am this day, Mr. 
Speaker, asking the chairman of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Dutsx1], and the ranking Repub- 
lican on the committee, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Corsetr], to 
request from Mr. McMillan an explana- 
tion of this entire matter and a particu- 
larization of the reasons ‘considered 
good and sufficient” by Mr. McMillan. I 
am also asking the two U.S. Senators 
from New Jersey to withhold any confir- 
mation if Manning is not the nominee 
until the reasons for Manning’s removal 
have been made public and the reasons 
for the appointment of anyone other 
than an experienced postal employee 
have been explained to the citizens of 
the south Jersey area. 

Mr. Speaker, in the event that satis- 
factory explanations are not forthcom- 
ing, I shall then ask for a complete con- 
gressional investigation of this entire 
matter with the hope that it may serve as 
an incentive to the Congress to enact 
long-overdue legislation to remove from 
politics the appointment of postmaster 
in the U.S. postal service. 


PRIME MINISTER ESHKOL MEETS 
WITH PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. FRIEDEL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, just a few 
days ago the Prime Minister of Israel 
left the United States after being with 
us for an all-too-brief 8 days. I have read 
with interest the public statements and 
press accounts of his trip and particu- 
larly of his visit in Texas with President 
Johnson. 

These accounts make it clear to me 
that Prime Minister Eshkol is the leader 
of a government that is truly seeking 
peace. While rightly concerned with the 
security of his nation and the arms race 
that seems to have started anew since 
last June, Mr. Eshkol’s attitude, and that 
of the government he so ably represents, 
is best exemplified by the Hebrew word 
for peace, “shalom.” I note with satis- 
faction that the Prime Minister and the 
President both affirmed their full support 
of the peace mission of Ambassador Jar- 
ring, the special representative of the 
Secretary General of the United Nations. 
They also agreed that the five principles 
set forth by the President on June 19 
last year constituted an equitable basis 
for a peace settlement. 

Prime Minister Eshkol last visited the 
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United States in 1964. I am gratified that 
the close relations between Israel and the 
United States that existed then—and in- 
deed since 1948—have continued to de- 
velop. I am sure that the cooperative and 
friendly ties which link the peoples of 
Israel and the United States will grow 
even stronger. 

The main accomplishment of this visit, 
I think, has been to emphasize that the 
Prime Minister and the President are 
unanimous in their conviction that a just 
and lasting peace is absolutely essential if 
the hatred, the instability, and the dis- 
order that have characterized the Near 
East for two decades are to be eliminated. 

In his efforts to achieve this laudable 
goal, I wish the Prime Minister and his 
government “mazel tov” and extend to 
him my heartfelt “shalom,” 


ADDRESS OF HAROLD MACMILLAN, 
22D ANNUAL OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE DINNER, JANUARY 16, 
1968, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BrapEMAs] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, our 
country has been honored the last sev- 
eral days by the visit of one of the dis- 
tinguished statesmen of our time and a 
great friend of the American people. 

I refer, of course, to Mr. Harold 
Macmillan, the former Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. 

Last night, along with many others, I 
had the great privilege of hearing Mr. 
Macmillan deliver a splendid address at 
the 22d annual Oxford and Cambridge 
dinner, which is held here in Washing- 
ton and is attended by persons who 
have studied at either of these ancient 
universities. 

Presiding on this occasion was another 
distinguished representative of his coun- 
try, the British Ambassador to the 
United States, Sir Patrick Dean. 

Another outstanding address was de- 
livered by our own distinguished Under 
Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Representative in 
Congress from Indiana, I can report that 
the citizens of my State feel a special 
kinship with Mr. Macmillan because his 
mother was born in Spencer, Ind. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert at this point in the REC- 
orp—and I do so with his permission— 
Mr. Macmillan’s address of January 16, 
1968: 

SPEECH OF HAROLD MACMILLAN AT THE OXFORD 
AND CAMBRIDGE SOCIETY DINNER, WASHING- 
TON, JANUARY 16, 1968 
The late Sir William Gilbert, the author 

of the libretto of the famous operas, was 

fond of telling this story against himself. 

When he was an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge, he was in the habit, as undergradu- 
ates were then and no doubt still are, of 
making occasional visits to Newmarket. On 
returning from one of these pilgrimages, he 
chanced to enter a railway carriage contain- 
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ing a number of ecclesiastics going to a 
diocesan conference. There he was in his 
racing costume—check trousers, yellow 
boots, short covert coat with large buttons, 
race-glasses, and a grey bowler. There were 
they—in their full panoply of office—aproned 
and gaitered—a Bishop, an Archdeacon and 
two Rural Deans, Asked what were his feel- 
ings at this confrontation, he replied: “I 
felt like a lion in a den of Daniels”. 

I am bound to say I have often had a 
similar experience when asked to address a 
body of experts on a subject, with which I 
was ill-acquainted, like bankers or, still 
worse, economists. But on this occasion, 
where none of our company claim any special 
privilege except that shared by all; when we 
are here not as high-brows or low-brows, 
or even as hawks or doves, but as old mem- 
bers of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, I feel happy and relaxed. 

In rising to reply to the toast so grace- 
fully proposed by the Secretary of State, I 
must thank you most warmly for the great 
honour you have done me in inviting me to 
this gathering tonight. It is an experience 
which I shal] always remember, and a priv- 
ilege which I shall always treasure. 

Oxford and Cambridge have many loyal 
sons in every part of the world, who cherish 
the memories of their sojourn at one or 
the other—or in a few rare cases at both—of 
these great Universities. At home, of course, 
like prophets who have traditionally little 
honour in their own country, Oxford and 
Cambridge are often subjected to disparage- 
ment and even censure, I suspect that there 
is a certain element of jealousy in the criti- 
cisms, which are levelled against their con- 
stitution and their structure. Yet there is 
nothing new in this; it has been a recurrent 
phenomenon throughout their long history. 

Like other institutions, the Universities 
have, from time to time, been in need of 
reforms. Sometimes these have come from 
outside as the result of Royal Commissions, 
followed by Parliamentary intervention. At 
other times, as recently in Oxford, they have 
come from within. But even in the unstable 
world of today there has been more fire than 
smoke. Changes, even radical changes, are 
often necessary and salutory. Nevertheless, 
the foundations on which Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have been built will, I feel sure, re- 
main unshaken. 

These are well known to you especially here 
in the United States, where there are so many 
who have enjoyed their benefits. They can be 
judged impartially and cherished for their 
true value. 

Of course, dons like lawyers and even 
politicians are apt to be critical—at least of 
one another. You remember perhaps the 
story of the Judges who met together some- 
time in the last century to present a petition 
to the Queen on some matter of importance 
to the Judiciary. A draft was prepared and 
read out in conclave. It began as follows: 
“Conscious as we are of our own shortcom- 
ings. . . Lord Bowen, Lord Chief Justice, 
interrupted. “No, no. That won't do. It 
should be ‘Conscious as we are of each other's 
shortcomings’.” This was worthy of any 
Senior Common Room. 

The two vital principles of Oxford and 
Cambridge are these—the independence of 
the colleges within the university and the 
tutorial system. It is these which are unique. 
If they are preserved, as I am confident they 
will be, these special features, of which we 
are so justly proud and for which we are all 
so grateful, will remain as the distinctive 
characteristics of our two universities. 

At a reunion like this, there are gathered 
together men belonging to many different 
ages and periods. It is, of course, true that in 
thinking of a school, a regiment, or a uni- 
versity, each of us is apt to think only of the 
particular period of our own membership. It 
is the years that we have spent in that privi- 
leged position, that remain forever vivid to 
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us. Our own time, therefore, is for us all time. 
The great figures—heads of colleges, dons, 
graduates, undergraduates—of our own pe- 
riod are fixed in our memories like those of 
Keats’s Grecian Urn, “forever panting and 
forever young”. Each separate generation, 
before and after us, have their great memo- 
ries too, as thrilling and as lasting. 

For me, Oxford is, above all, represented by 
the recollections of the summer of 1914, more 
than half a century ago. It was a perfect 
English summer, week after week of unbroken 
sun and cloudless skies. To us at that time 
there seemed no sign of the fearful storm 
soon to burst upon us and, alas, to decimate 
our ranks, 

Talleyrand used to say that anyone who 
had not known France before the Revolution 
had not experienced “la douceur de vive“ 
the beauty and elegance and charm of liv- 
ing. Yet a few weeks after that term had 
ended, the foundations of the Old World were 
to be destroyed, never to be rebuilt. 

For me, the summer term of 1914 was a 
time of delicious and unblushing idleness. In 
the Lent Term, I had surmounted one of 
those academic hurdles, which are placed in 
the path of undergraduates, known as Hon- 
our Mods. There would, therefore, be more 
than two years before there could be any 
question of facing the Final School. 

Accordingly, the summer term was clearly 
to be devoted to enjoyment. I do, however, 
remember attending a course of lectures, or 
at least the first of such a course, given by 
@ great Oxford figure of that day— Professor 
J. A. Smith. I have no recollection whatever 
of what the subject was except that it had 
to do with ancient—and to a lesser extent— 
modern philosophy. But I recall vividly the 
opening speech of the lecturer. “Gentlemen”, 
he said, with old-fashioned courtesy, “I would 
like to say to you a few words of welcome. 
You are now about to embark upon a study, 
difficult but fascinating. 

Some of you in after life may go into the 
Home Civil Service, or the Indian Civil Serv- 
ice, or the Colonial Service; some may join 
the Army; some will go into business; some 
may become country gentlemen; some may 
embark on a political career; some may enter 
the Church; and a few of you may even 
become schoolmasters or dons. To all of you 
I will make this promise. 

To none, except perhaps the last class, will 
anything that you can learn from me be of 
the slightest possible use to you in after life, 
except perhaps this. If you pay due attention 
to your studies and apply your minds dili- 
gently, you should, when you leave Oxford, 
be able to know when people are talking rot. 
And that”, he continued, “is in my view the 
main purpose of education.” I have often 
recalled this definition in later years. 

In the world in which I have learned to 
endure, more and more harassed by articles 
in the newspapers and the magazines, by 
arguments on the hustings, or in Parliament, 
by the interminable and generally sophistical 
discussions and declarations on the radio 
and on the television. 

I have been able to appreciate the advan- 
tage which any man enjoys, who is able to 
see through the illogical fallacies, the sup- 
pressions of truth, the misrepresentations of 
fact, the ingenious juggling with statistics 
which pour in upon his eyes and ears day by 
day. Blessed indeed is he who recognises in- 
stinctively the hallmark of nonsense. 

But, of course, when we think of Oxford 
and Cambridge and our time there, we do 
not think only, or indeed primarily, of the 
knowledge that we were supposed formally to 
acquire. 

It was not in the class-room or the lecture 
hall, or even in the laboratory, that the Uni- 
versities to which we owe allegiance are 
unique. These advantages are shared by many 
other institutions in your country and in 
mine and indeed all over the world. What we 
remember, sometimes with haunting regret 
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for what can perhaps never be wholly recap- 
tured, sometimes with a permanent sense of 
a gain to our moral and intellectual appara- 
tus, springs from two main sources—friend- 
ship and beauty. These are the two fertil- 
ising streams, which make the memories of 
our youth so much more rich than any ex- 
perience of middle or old age. 

It is true that many of you may have gone 
to Oxford or Cambridge at an age little older 
than most British boys. You may, perhaps, 
have had some university training before. 
Nevertheless, to all of us, I think the most 
dramatic experience in our lives was sud- 
denly to find ourselves released from the 
narrow circle of school or home, and mixing 
with a great and varied company of men— 
and now women—of many types, with many 
different characteristics, springing from wide- 
ly divergent roots and of many nationalities. 
I say women, because this is new since my 
undergraduate days. 

There were women’s colleges in my time, 
but I do not remember that we took them 
very seriously or that they played a very 
important part in our lives. They came to 
lectures, but always escorted by chaperons, 
and effectively protected by their formidable 
duennas. There were, of course, the great 
college balls at the end of the Summer Term 
at both Universities. But in those days, the 
great majority of the young ladies who at- 
tended them were our sisters or our friends’ 
sisters and not women undergraduates. The 
Universities before the First War were very 
much male affairs. Now that is changed and 
no doubt all for the good. 

Yet even now, what you probably cherish 
most are the friendships that you made with 
undergraduates in your own or other colleges. 

It was with them that you argued all 
through the night on every topic, laid down 
the law on every conceivable subject—art, 
politics, literature, philosophy, religion. It 
was with them that you punted on the river 
and played games and took trips to London 
and disported yourselves, sometimes pru- 
dently and sometimes unwisely, but always 
with the gusto of youth. Such friendships, if 
they are carried on in after life, remain 
stronger than any other. In my case, the 
Pirst War left few survivors of my generation. 
Nevertheless, it is among these that my most 
lasting friendships have remained. 

It was in this college life, too, that we first 
began to discriminate, to learn the difference 
between the merely glib and the more pro- 
found; to learn, too, not merely what friends 
we should choose but what associations we 
should avoid. All this is as much a part 
of university education as the study of this 
or that subject or the passing of 
examinations. 

There is one position in the life of the 
University which happily reform has not yet 
struck. The Chancellor is still elected by 
all the Masters of Arts resident or non-resi- 
dent. In my case there was a contested 
election, and I can claim thereby to have 
conferred great financial benefit both on the 
colleges and on the University. For many of 
my loyal friends, who had not thought it 
necessary to take the degree of Master of 
Arts when they graduated, now took this 
step. As you know, the advancement from 
Bachelor to Master merely involves the pay- 
ment of a sum of money to the college and 
the University. Unlike, therefore, an 18th 
Century election, where the voters were paid 
by the candidates, in this case the voters 
actually paid in order to exercise their 
privilege. Quite a lot of money came into col- 
lege and University chests as the result of a 
spirited contest. In other respects, I think the 
election was not more than normally corrupt. 

Now, as Chancellor, I can see undergrad- 
uates—and even graduates, as it were 
through the other end of the telescope. It 
is a curious experience, after fifty years. 
Of course, I read often in the newspapers 
that youth is decadent and undisciplined. 
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But I have never known any time when 
their elders have not said this about young 
men and women. In fact I have greatly en- 
joyed watching all these active and intel- 
ligent youths, so alike in thought and be- 
haviour to what we used to be, If their 
appearance is a little different, it is because 
they have to some extent reverted in coif- 
fure and dress to the customs of their 
grandfathers. 

I have at my home a number of portraits 
of Victorian worthies, mostly authors, whose 
books were published by my forbears— 
Tennyson, Bishop Westcott, James Russell 
Lowell, John Morley, Matthew Arnold, and 
many others. The other day I took one of 
my grandsons and his friends to the room 
in which they were hung and was able to 
prove to them there was nothing very novel 
in modern fashions. There they were, these 
great Victorians, with their beards and their 
whiskers and their long, luxuriant hair. 

I don’t think there is much wrong with 
the Universities or the undergraduates. Per- 
haps the young men have too many distrac- 
tions which confuse them—as indeed we 
all have today. Perhaps they are unduly 
worried by their future prospects. Perhaps 
they seem to us rather harassed and inco- 
herent. But, fundamentally, they are not 
very different from what we were, even when 
we look at ourselves through the tinted 
glasses of middle and old age. 

I have spoken of friendship. The other 
great memory that we treasure, as vivid as 
that of our friendships, is that of the beauty 
of the surroundings in which we were fortu- 
nate to live. Perhaps we were hardly con- 
scious at the time of the full glory of the 
setting. 

Yet all of us must recall those wonderful 
summer days and nights—the view of Trin- 
ity College Cambridge; of King’s College 
Chapel and the Backs; or in Oxford, which 
I knew better—the High Street, St. Mary's 
Spire seen from the quad of All Souls; the 
divinity schools; the Reading room—scenes 
of transcendent loveliness such as few of us 
are privileged to enjoy in later years. 

Of course, both University cities are 
changed. Cambridge has been fortunate in 
avoiding the larger scale industrialisation 
which has invaded Oxford. There are very 
few industries in Cambridge. The chief one, 
I think, enjoys the appropriate name of Pye, 
known to most of us as a mathematical sym- 
bol, In Oxford, in my time, the only product, 
apart from scholarship and good-fellowship, 
was Marmalade, Now, of course, we have vast 
factories, rolling out motor-cars and their 
accessories, Even in the University enclave, 
there spring up from time to time strange 
glass structures, built on the model, but on 
@ gigantic size, of those transparent hives 
in which we used, as children, to keep bees 
or ants. In fact, many of them are fine 
examples of modern architecture. Yet some- 
how or other, when I go to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, I find myself disregarding all these. 
I see only the great historic piles which fill 
and please the eye—the Churches; the Uni- 
versity buildings; the museums, the libraries, 
the College quadrangles and courts, the gar- 
dens. I enjoy again the familiar sounds—the 
ringing of bells and the striking of clocks. 

In all my travels to many parts of the 
world, I have found Oxford and Cambridge 
men, sometimes in the most distant and Te- 
mote surroundings. At my college of Balliol 
we rather prided ourselves on the catholicity 
of our membership. When it was my duty to 
travel to India, Africa or Asia, in the course 
of that transformation of the old British 
Empire into the new Commonwealth, I could 
generally find an Indian, African, or Asian 
gentleman ready to step into the shoes of the 
departing governor and in many cases he 
turned out to be an old Balliol man. 

These, then, are the memories which bind 
us all together tonight—friendship and 
beauty. We owe to Oxford and Cambridge a 
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debt which we can never repay, an experi- 
ence in our lives which we will never forget. 
When we meet on such an occasion as this, 
it is not merely for the pleasure of renewing 
{individual friendships or meeting old ac- 
~quaintances at a dinner. It is because in such 
a ceremony we seem, if only for an hour or 
two, to be transported back into those won- 
derful days; to see the faces of friends, alive 
or dead, as they were, in all the radiance of 
youth; to feel again the strange and haunt- 
ing beauty of those hallowed spots; in a 
word, to enjoy an almost mystical renewal of 
the happiest time of our lives. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONWIDE 
UNIFORM EMERGENCY TELE- 
PHONE NUMBER A TRIBUTE TO 
THE LEADERSHIP OF CONGRESS- 
MAN J. EDWARD ROUSH 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Mappen] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to congratulate and commend 
my fellow Representative from Indiana, 
Congressman J. Epwarp Rovusx, of the 
Fifth Congressional District. This is a 
great day for Congressman RovsH and 
for the American people. 

Just 6 months ago Congressman 
RovusxH introduced a resolution in Con- 
gress expressing that body’s support for 
a single, uniform, nationwide police and 
fire reporting number throughout the 
United States. He pointed to the success 
of such a system in England for 20 years. 
He insisted we should improve our emer- 
gency communications systems here. 

On Friday last, I am happy to report, 
the president of A.T. & T. in New York 
reported that this great firm would make 
available such a single, nationwide, uni- 
form emergency number within the next 
few years. That number will be “911.” 

Between the time of his resolution and 
A.T. & T.'s announcement Congressman 
Rovus has made untiring efforts to get 
such a number adopted. I am aware of 
the letters he wrote to fire and police 
chiefs all over the country; of his arti- 
cles in Parade magazine, Catholic Digest, 
the National Observer, and AMVETS, 
urging the importance of the uniform 
emergency number. His office received 
numerous letters from private indi- 
viduals and corporations applauding the 
idea. And Congressman Rouss made re- 
peated contacts with A.T. & T. officials, 
personally. 

Today his hope and dream have come 
true. His efforts have paid off. Congress- 
man RovusH is indeed to be commended 
and congratulated for a job well done, 
not just for the people of Indiana, but for 
people all over the United States. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONWIDE 
UNIFORM EMERGENCY TELE- 
PHONE NUMBER A TRIBUTE TO 
CONGRESSMAN J. EDWARD ROUSH 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Iask unan- 

imous consent that the gentleman: from 
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Indiana [Mr. BrapEmas] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to second the commendations of 
my fellow Indiana Congressman for an- 
other Indiana Congressman, J. EDWARD 
Rovsu of the Fifth District. We all know 
that he has played a significant part in 
the adoption of a nationwide, single, uni- 
form telephone number for emergency 
calls. 

They said it could not be done, yet 
Congressman Rous# believed it could be 
and should be done; that every man, 
woman, and child in the United States 
should have the security of a single, uni- 
form, nationwide phone number for re- 
porting fires and crimes, accidents, and 
illness; that this should be a short, sim- 
ple, easily remembered number, one a 
child could learn, an adult could memo- 
rize, to be used anytime, anywhere in the 
United States when danger of any kind 
threatened. 

When local communities indicate their 
desire for the equipment changes and 
additional costs that a single number will 
require, A.T. & T. has indicated they will 
be ready to make this number available. 

I am proud of my fellow Hoosier for 
his stubborn, his persistent refusal to 
give up in this effort. I am pleased that 
his efforts have been rewarded. 

But I am not pleased over this only 
because of Congressman ROUSH’S success 
in a difficult venture. Most of all I am 
gratified because I am certain that such 
an accessible emergency number will 
mean the saving of lives and property 
for many Americans who, in a state of 
panic and distress, might otherwise be 
unable to call the right number in time of 
dire need. I welcome this life and prop- 
erty saving innovation. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONWIDE 
UNIFORM EMERGENCY TELE- 
PHONE NUMBER A TRIBUTE TO 
CONGRESSMAN J. EDWARD ROUSH 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER; Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I also 
rise today to recognize the imaginative 
and effective leadership of my fellow 
Congressman and Indiana neighbor, Con- 
gressman J, EDWARD RovsxH, in urging the 
adoption of a single, nationwide, uniform 
emergency telephone number. I think we 
see here clearly a case of what can be 
done by individual efforts and exertion. 
Where there was a will, Congressman 
RovusH made a way. And so, by 1969 or 
thereabouts, we can begin to adopt “911” 
as an emergency number in cities 
throughout the United States. 

However, as Congressman RousH has 
indicated, this can only come about if 
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the local cities and communities, small 
and large, in Indiana and California, in 
New York and Oregon, Texas and Wis- 
consin, urge their local public officials 
to request this number and are willing 
to pay for some of the costs of equipment 
modification and new equipment that 
this single number will require. 

Congressman Rousk has promised un- 
tiring efforts to educate the American 
people of the importance of their role 
in urging this upon their local officials. 
As representatives of all of the people 
of this large country, it is now the task 
of each of us to bring this information to 
our constituents. I personally join with 
Congressman RovsxH in this new effort, 
this new goal. 

A.T. & T. has shown a praiseworthy 
social consciousness. So has Congressman 
Rousu. We must not let their vision, 
their concern be ignored, be lost to in- 
action on the part of the cities, towns, 
and communities that will be most af- 
fected. We can improve the security of 
the American people who are increasing- 
ly threatened by fires and crimes. We 
can also vastly improve their sense of 
security, simply by this uniform, single 
number. With Congressman RousH I 
en its adoption throughout our Na- 

on. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONWIDE 
UNIFORM EMERGENCY TELE- 
PHONE NUMBER A TRIBUTE TO 
CONGRESSMAN J. EDWARD ROUSH 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Jacoss] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECÒRD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, it is a dis- 
tinct pleasure to me today to join my 
voice to those of other Indiana Congress- 
men in recognition of the noteworthy 
achievement of Congressman J. Epwarp 
Rousu in the matter of a single, emer- 
gency telephone number. 

The time will come, hopefully; within 
not too many years, when you may be in 
New York or San Francisco, at home or 
traveling, and yet be in possession of a 
simple, short phone number which will 
immediately connect you with the kind 
of help that is needed, whether it be a 
fireman, a policeman, or an ambulance. 

How simple this seems, what an ob- 
vious improvement in emergency com- 
munications. Yet, without the faithful ef- 
forts of Congressman Rovsx, without his 
constant concern for using science to 
better everyday life, without his willing- 
ness to stick his neck out when neces- 
sary, we would be forced to continue 
using a multitude of different emergency 
numbers, made up of a variety of digits, 
leading to confusion and panic; or dial- 
ing O“ for operator and finding the line 
busy, the operator unaware of the emer- 
gency nature of the call. 

So, out of chaos, Congressman RovusH 
has made for order and he has thereby 
improved the quality of life of each one 
of us and of every American. We are 
justly proud of our fellow Hoosier. 
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REES STATES AAU-NCAA FEUD IM- 
PERILING U.S. CHANCES IN 1968 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. REEs] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, the current 
childish feud between the AAU and the 
NCAA could decimate our U.S. Olympic 
team and ruin this country’s chances in 
Mexico City this fall. The overinflated 
egos of these organizations and their 
waning efforts to coordinate can only re- 
sult in hurting the innocents—America’s 
track and field athletes who have earned 
international admiration for their ac- 
complishments. 

The newest in a long series of 
squabbles is a threat by the AAU to ban 
from Olympic competition any athlete 
participating in a track meet scheduled 
for February 9 in New York City. The 
meet is sponsored by the U.S. Track and 
Field Federation, an NCAA group. The 
NCAA basically has jurisdiction over col- 
lege athletes, but the AAU has insisted 
that they be asked to sanction the track 
meet. As the AAU is recognized by the 
International Amateur Athletic Feder- 
ation, which controls international 
track and bestows eligibility upon 
athletes competing in international 
meets and the Olympic games, a black- 
listing by the AAU would eliminate an 
athlete’s chance to compete in the 
Olympics. 

Among the athletes scheduled to com- 
pete in the New York meet are Jim Ryun, 
from the University of Kansas, the world 
recordholder in the mile, and Bob Sea- 
gren of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, holder of the indoor pole vault 
record. These two world recordholders, 
and other outstanding track and field 
stars who plan to participate in the 
meet, have been threatened by the AAU 
with banishment from our Olympic team. 

This fruitless bickering between the 
elderly gentlemen controlling the two 
organizations has been plaguing our 
track and field athletes and fans for 
years. Major meets in my own city of 
Los Angeles have had to be dropped be- 
cause of the inability of these groups 
to develop a unified policy for the super- 
vision of amateur athletics. 

The situation had developed to such 
a low point that last year Vice President 
Humphrey, through the U.S. Senate, ap- 
pointed an arbitration board headed by 
Theodore Kheel to try to reach a solu- 
tion to the dilemma. There will be rec- 
ommendations early next month from 
the board, but as the arbitration is not 
binding on the parties, there is a strong 
chance that both organizations will re- 
ject the recommendations. This, of 
course, would mean that the “battle of 
the elders” will continue to plague our 
athletes. 

It is time the AAU and the NCAA con- 
sidered the innocents—the amateur ath- 
letes of this country—and patched up 
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their silly feud. Frankly, if: this is not 
done, I believe that Congress should act. 
I have been studying the possibilities for 
legislation to create a federally-char- 
tered citizens’ organization which would 
have single jurisdiction over amateur 
athletics. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion would be to act solely for the bene- 
fit of amateur athletes, and sports fans, 
and not cater to the egos of the self- 
i barons of the NCAA and the 
AAU. 


PRESIDENT PRAISES AMERICA’S 
FIGHTING MEN FOR LEADING THE 
NATION IN THE PURCHASE OF 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, it is sig- 
nificant when a President of the United 
States gives public recognition to a 
group of America’s military personnel 
for having led the way in the purchase 
of U.S. savings bonds. 

I was privileged and honored recently 
to be with the President when he hon- 
ored the men of the 12th Air Force at 
Bergstrom Air Force Base in Austin, Tex., 
for the part they played in financing the 
the very fight for freedom which they 
support with their courage, brains, and 
brawn. 

More than 90 percent of the men who 
make up the Tactical Air Command’s 
12th Air Force purchased U.S. savings 
bonds in 1967. This record earned them 
the Minuteman Flag which President 
Johnson has described as the “Patriots 
Emblem.” Í 

I believe more Americans should take 
the lead given to us by our fighting men. 
The men of the U.S. military buy bonds 
where they work. The Defense Depart- 
ment has one of the best records for buy- 
ing bonds. Tens of millions of Americans 
are buying defense bonds. 

The purchase of a share in freedom is 
good for the morale of our country. It 
is good for the morale of those who must 
leave our shores to defend freedom. And 
it is a reinvestment in the future of our 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp President Johnson’s remarks 
on the presentation of the U.S. Savings 
Bond Minuteman Award to the Tactical 
Air Command’s 12th Air Force at Berg- 
strom Air Force Base. 

The remarks follow: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT PRESENTATION 
OF THE U.S. Savincs Bonp MINUTEMAN 
AWARD TO TACTICAL Am COMMAND’s 12TH 
AIR Force, BERGSTROM AIR Force BASE, JAN- 
vARY 11, 1968 
General Clark, General Bond, ladies and 

gentlemen, mostly gentlemen: 

I wanted so much to come here this 
morning in order to visit a good neighbor. 

I wanted to come and salute the Twelfth 
Air Force, to thank you, to congratulate you, 
and to express my appreciation to all the 
people who support this mission. 
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The Twelfth Air Force has won many 
honors in your young lifetime. I have come 
here now to present you another one. This is 
one that you must not recognize lightly. 

This is the Minuteman Flag. 

You know, as our Nation 18 challenged— 
and it is on many fronts, many times each 
year—we have to call upon all of our people 
to make their contribution in different ways. 
Some of them supply courage, brain, brawn, 
daring, and adventure. 

Some of us support the men at the front 
in many ways—in attitudes, in helping their 
morale, in giving them good weapons, in pay- 
ing taxes in order to see that they have the 
best equipment. 

But this Minuteman Flag is what we call 
the patriots emblem, because it declares that 
more than 90 percent of those of you who 
make up this command—nine out of every 
ten—have bought Savings Bonds in 1967, 

So you not only supply the brain, the 
brawn, the horsepower, the will and the 
courage to protect this country—you are sup- 
plying your part of the money. 

I don’t know how you feel, but I think 
I know how I would feel, and how I do feel, 
when I sit back here in another arena, on 
another platform, and see you carry all the 
responsibilities you carry. I want to help 


some. 

I think all Americans ought to want to help 
some. 

One of the things I am proudest of is the 
men who do the most fighting do the most 
financing, too. 

The Defense Department has one of the 
best records for buying Defense Bonds, I 
guess because some of you sometime in your 
life have been told that your fathers bought 
Thrift Stamps and Baby Bonds to carry us 
through other critical periods. 

It gives us all a lot of pride to see those 
of you who wear a uniform do what you 
are doing. 

Today for the first time we are awarding 
these Minuteman Flags to battle field units. 
In Vietnam today, 115 units fly this flag. And 
they are not alone. 

In back of those men out there we have 
here at home tens of millions of bond buyers 
in the defense establishment, in the Federal 
Government, throughout all of our big pro- 
duction plants in this country. 

These patriotic Americans today hold 
Savings Bonds and freedom shares that are 
valued at $52 billion. That is almost two- 
thirds of what our Defense budget will be 
this year. 

Because you have done that, we are 
stronger in our freedom and we are stronger 
in our finances. 

I think one thing you men ought to know 
is that America’s prosperity depends on the 
soundness of the American dollar. Every bond 
you buy strengthens the dollar you get in 
your pay check. 

The time is going to come when you are 
going to use these bonds, when you are going 
to need them. Your investment in freedom is 
going to pay off. 

This is a very pleasant assignment for me. 
I am glad that General Clark and General 
Bond are here to salute the Twelfth Air 
Force. 

I am glad that Congressman Pickle could 
come here and join us. 

Most of all, I am proud of you men who, 
out of the pitiful earnings that you get, and 
the modicum pay that is in your envelope, 
still think enough of your country not only 
to give your life for it but to invest some of 
your dollars in it. 

That is what is going to preserve freedom. 

That is what is going to save this land. 

Other people want what we have, and you 
are going to protect it. 

We are proud of you, 

Thank you. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. CHARLES H. Witson (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PHILBIN), until January 24, 
1968, on account of official business. 

Mr. Price of Illinois (at the request of 
Mr. PHILBIN) , until January 24, 1968, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. 


ALBERT), from January 15 through 
January 29, on account of official 
business. 


Mr. Macuen (at the request of Mr. 
PHTLRBRTIN), until January 24, 1968, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Hicks (at the request of Mr. 
PRHTLLRTN), until January 24, 1968, on 
account of official business. 

Mr, Evans of Colorado (at the request 
of Mr. PHILBIN), until January 24, 1968, 
on account of official business. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania in two 
instances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KLEPPE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. DICKINSON. 

Mr. RumsFE tp in three instances. 

Mr. WYATT. 

Mr. Bow in five instances. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. 

Mr. REINECKE. 

Mr. AYRES. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares a 
recess until approximately 8:40 p.m. this 
evening, and the bells will be rung. 

Accordingly, at 12 o’clock and 6 min- 
utes p.m., the House stood in recess until 
8 o’clock and 40 minutes p.m. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
8 o’clock and 47 minutes p.m. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 606. Concurrent resolution 
that the two Houses of Congress assemble 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives 
on Wednesday, January 17, 1968, at 9 o’clock 
postmeridian, for the purpose of receiving 
such communications as the President of 
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the United States shall be pleased to make 
to them. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND 
SENATE HELD PURSUANT TO THE 
PROVISIONS OF HOUSE CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 606 TO HEAR 
AN ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Speaker of the House presided. 

The Doorkeeper, Hon. William M. 
Miller, announced the Vice President 
and Members of the U.S. Senate, who 
entered the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Vice President taking the 
chair at the right of the Speaker, and 
the Members of the Senate the seats 
reserved for them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House the Chair appoints as members 
of the committee to escort the President 
of the United States into the Chamber: 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT], the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Boccs], the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp], and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the part of 
the Senate the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the committee of escort the Sena- 
tor from Montana, [Mr. MANSFIELD], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. For- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Lone], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne], and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

The Doorkeeper announced the am- 
bassadors, ministers, and chargés d’af- 
faires of foreign governments. 

The ambassadors, ministers, and 
chargés d'affaires of foreign govern- 
ments entered the Hall of the House of 
Representatives and took the seats re- 
served for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Chief 
Justice of the United States and the As- 
sociate Justices of the Supreme Court. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives and took the 
seats reserved for them in front of the 
Speaker’s rostrum. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Cab- 
inet of the President of the United States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
and took the seats reserved for them in 
front of the Speaker’s rostrum. 

At 9 o’clock and 1 minute p.m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the President of 
the United States. 

The President of the United States, es- 
corted by the committee of Senators and 
Representatives, entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, and stood at 
the Clerk’s desk. [Applause, the Members 
rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress, I have the great pleasure and the 
high privilege and a distinct, and I might 
also say, personal honor of presenting to 
you the President of the United States. 
Applause, the Members rising.] 
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THE STATE OF THE UNION—AD- 
DRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC NO, 
211) 


The PRESIDENT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
President, Members of the Congress and 
my fellow Americans: 

I was thinking, as I was walking down 
the aisle here tonight, of what Sam Ray- 
burn told me many years ago. The Con- 
gress always extends a very warm wel- 
come to the President, as he comes in. 

I thank all of you very, very much. 

I nave come once again to this Cham- 
ber, the home of our democracy, to give 
you, as the Constitution requires, “infor- 
mation on the state of the Union.” I 
report to you that our country is chal- 
lenged at home and abroad: 

That it is our will that is being tried, 
and not our strength; our sense of pur- 
pose, and not our ability to achieve a 
better America; 

That we have the strength to meet 
our every challenge: the physical 
strength to hold the course of decency 
and compassion at home and the moral 
strength to support the cause of peace 
in the world. 

And I report to you that I believe, with 
abiding conviction, that this people— 
nurtured by their deep faith, tutored by 
their hard lessons, moved by their high 
aspirations—have the will to meet the 
trials that these times impose. 

Since I reported to you last January 
three elections have been held in Viet- 
nam—in the midst of war and under the 
constant threat of violence. A president, 
a vice president, a House, a Senate, and 
village officials have been chosen by pop- 
ular contested ballot. The enemy has 
been defeated in battle after battle. The 
number of South Vietnamese living in 
areas under government protection to- 
night has grown by more than a million 
since January of last year. And these are 
all marks of progress. 

Yet the enemy continues to pour men 
and material across frontiers and into 
battle despite his continuous heavy 
losses. He continues to hope that Amer- 
ica’s will to persevere can be broken. 
Well, he is wrong. America will perse- 
vere, and our patience and our persever- 
ance will match our power. Aggression 
will never prevail. But our goal is peace— 
and peace at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

Right now we are exploring the mean- 
ing of Hanoi’s recent statement. There is 
no mystery about the questions which 
must be answered before the bombing is 
stopped. 

We believe that any talks should fol- 
low the San Antonio formula, that I 
stated last September, which said: That 
the bombing would stop immediately if 
talks would take place promptly and 
with reasonable hopes that they would 
be productive. And the other side must 
not take advantage of our restraint, as 
they have in the past. This Nation sim- 
ply cannot accept anything less without 
jeopardizing the lives of our men and of 
our allies. If a basis for peace talks can 
be established on the San Antonio foun- 
dation—and it is my hope and my prayer 
that they can—we would consult with 
our allies and with the other side to see 
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if a complete cessation of hostilities, a 
really true cease-fire, could be made the 
first order of business. I will report at 
the earliest possible moment the results 
of these explorations to the American 
people. 

I have just recently returned from a 
very fruitful visit and talks with His 
Holiness, the Pope, and I share his hope 
as he expressed it earlier today that both 
sides will extend themselves in an effort 
to bring an end to the war in Vietnam. 
And I have today assured him that we 
and our allies will do our full part to 
bring this about. 

Since I spoke to you last January, 
other events have occurred that have 
major consequences for world peace. 

The Kennedy round achieved the 
greatest reduction in tariff barriers in all 
the history of trade negotiations. 

The nations of Latin America at Punta 
de] Este resolved to move toward eco- 
nomic integration. 

In Asia, nations from Korea and Japan 
to Indonesia and Singapore worked be- 
hind America’s shield to strengthen their 
economies and to broaden their political 
cooperation. 

In Africa, from which our distinguished 
Vice President has just returned, he re- 
ports to me that there is a spirit of re- 
gional cooperation that is beginning to 
take hold in various practical ways, and 
these events we all welcome. And yet 
since I last reported to you, we and the 
world have been confronted by a number 
of crises: 

During the Arab-Israeli war last June, 
the hot line between Washington and 
Moscow was used for the first time in our 
history. A cease-fire was achieved with- 
out a major power confrontation. 

Now the nations of the Middle East 
have the opportunity to cooperate with 
Ambassador Jarring of the U.N. mission 
and they have the responsibility to find 
the terms of living together in stable 
peace and dignity, and we shall do all 
in our power to help them achieve that 
result. 

Not far from this scene of conflict, a 
erisis flared on Cyprus involving two 
peoples who -are America’s friends: 
Greece and Turkey. Our very able rep- 
resentative, Mr. Cyrus Vance, and others 
helped to ease this tension. 

Turmoil continues on the mainland 
of China after a year of violent disrup- 
tion. The radical extremism of their 
Government has isolated the Chinese 
people behind their own borders. The 
United States, however, remains willing 
to permit the travel of journalists to 
both of our countries; to undertake cul- 
tural and educational exchanges; and to 
talk about the exchange of basic food 
crop materials, 

Since I spoke to you last, the United 
States and the Soviet Union have taken 
several important steps toward the goal 
of international cooperation. 

As you will remember, I met with 
Chairman Kosygin in Glassboro, and we 
achieved; if not accord, at least a thor- 
ough understanding of our respective 
positions after 2 days of meetings. 

Because we believe that the nuclear 
danger must be narrowed, we have 
worked with the Soviet Union and with 
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other nations to reach an agreement that 
will halt the spread of nuclear weapons. 
On the basis of communications from 
Ambassador Fisher in Geneva this after- 
noon, I am encouraged to believe that a 
draft treaty can be laid before the con- 
ference in Geneva in the very near 
future. 

I hope to be able to present that treaty 
to the Senate this year for the Senate's 
approval. We achieved, in 1967, a con- 
sular treaty with the Sovicts, the first 
commercial air agreement between the 
two countries, and a treaty banning 
Weapons in outer space. We shall sign 
and submit to the Senate shortly a new 
treaty with the Soviets and with others 
for the protection of astronauts. 

Serious differences still remain be- 
tween us, yet in these relations we have 
made some progress since Vienna and the 
Berlin wall and the Cuban missile crisis. 
But despite this progress we must main- 
tain a military force that is capable of 
deterring any threat to this Nation’s 
security, whatever the mode of aggres- 
sion. Our choice must not be confined to 
total war or to total acquiescence. 

We have such a military force today, 
and we shall maintain it. 

I wish with all of my heart that the 
expenditures that are necessary to build 
and to protect our power could all be 
devoted to the programs of peace, but 
until world conditions permit, and until 
peace is assured, America’s might and 
America’s bravest sons that wear our 
Nation’s uniform must continue to stand 
guard for all of us, as they gallantly do 
tonight in Vietnam and other places in 
the world. 

Yet neither great weapons nor individ- 
ual courage can provide the conditions 
of peace. 

For two decades America has commit- 
ted itself against the tyranny of want 
and ignorance in the world that threat- 
ens the peace. 

And we shall sustain that commit- 
ment. 

This year I shall propose that we 
launch, with other nations, an explora- 
tion of the ocean depths to tap its wealth 
and its energy and its abundance. 

That we contribute our fair share to 
@ major expansion of the International 
Development Association, and to increase 
the resources of the Asian Development 
Bank. 

That we adopt a prudent aid program 
rooted in the principle of self-help. 

That we renew the food for freedom 
program, 

Our food programs have already 
helped millions avoid the horrors of 
famine. But unless the rapid growth of 
population in developing countries is 
slowed, the gap between rich and poor 
will widen steadily. 

Governments in the developing coun- 
tries must take such facts into con- 
sideration, and we in the United States 
are prepared to help assist them in those 
efforts. 

But we must also improve the lives 
of children who are already born in the 
villages, in the towns and the cities on 
this earth. And they can be taught by 
great teachers through space commu- 
nication and the miracles of satellite 
television, and we are going to bring to 
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bear every resource of mind and tech- 
nology to help make this dream come 
true. 

Let me speak now about some matters 
here at home. Tonight our Nation is ac- 
complishing more for its people than has 
ever been accomplished before. Ameri- 
cans are prosperous as men haye never 
been in recorded history. Yet there is in 
the land a certain restlessness—a ques- 
tioning. 

The total of our Nation’s annual pro- 
duction is now above $800 billion. 

For 83 months this Nation has been 
on a steady upward trend of growth. 

All about them, most American fam- 
ilies can see the evidence of growing 
abundance. Higher paychecks; humming 
factories; new cars moving down new 
highways. More and more families own 
their own homes, equipped with more 
than 70 million television sets. 

A new college is founded every week. 
Today. more than half of the high school 
graduates go on to college. There are 
hundreds of thousands of fathers and 
mothers who never completed grammar 
school who will see their children grad- 
uate from college. 

Why, then, this restlessness? 

Because when a great ship cuts through 
the sea, the waters are always stirred and 
troubled. And our ship is moving—it is 
moving through troubled and new waters, 
and it is moving toward new and better 
shores. 

We ask now, not how can we achieve 
abundance, but how shall we use our 
abundance? Not, is there abundance 
enough for all, but, how can all share in 
our abundance? 

While we have accomplished much, 
much remains for us to meet and much 
remains for us to master. 

In some areas, the jobless rate is still 
three or four times the national average. 

Violence has shown its face in some of 
our cities. 

Crime increases on our streets. 

Income for farmworkers remains far 
behind that for urban workers; and par- 
ity for our farmers who produce our food 
is still just a hope—not an achievement. 

New housing construction is far less 
than we need—to assure decent shelter 
for every family. 

Hospital and medical costs are high, 
and are rising. 

Many rivers—and the air in many 
cities—remain badly polluted, and our 
citizens suffer from breathing that air. 

We lived with conditions like these for 
many, many years. But much that we 
once accepted as inevitable, we now find 
absolutely intolerable. 

In our cities last summer, we saw how 
wide is the gulf for some Americans be- 
tween the promise and the reality of our 
society. 

We know we cannot change all of this 
in a day. It represents the bitter con- 
sequences of more than three centuries. 
But the issue is not whether we can 
change this; the issue is whether we will 
change this. 

I know we can, and I believe we will. 

This then is the work we should do in 
the months that are ahead of us here in 
this Congress. 

The first essential is more jobs; useful 
jobs for tens of thousands who can be- 
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come productive and can pay their own 
way. 

Our economy has created seven and a 
half million new jobs in the past 4 years. 
It is adding more than a million and a 
half new jobs this year. 

Through programs passed by the Con- 
gress, job training is being given tonight 
to more than a million Americans in this 
country. 

This year, the time has come when we 
must get to those who are last in line— 
the hard-core unemployed—the hardest 
to reach. 

Employment officials estimate that 
500,000 of these persons are now unem- 
ployed in the major cities of America. 
Our objective is to place these 500,000 
in private industry jobs within the next 
3 years. 

To do this, I propose a $2.1 billion 
manpower program in the coming fiscal 
year—a 25-percent increase over the 
current year. Most of this increase will 
be used to start a new partnership be- 
tween Government and private industry 
to train and to hire the hard-core unem- 
ployed persons. I know of no task before 
us of more importance to us and to the 
country or to our future. 

Another essential is to rebuild our 
cities. 

Last year the Congress authorized 
$662 million for the model cities pro- 
gram. I requested the full amount of 
that authorization to help meet the 
crisis—the crisis in the cities of America, 
But the Congress appropriated only 
$312 million—less than half. 

This year I urge the Congress to honor 
my request for model cities’ funds to re- 
build the centers of American cities by 
granting us the full amount that you in 
the Congress authorized—$1 billion. 

The next essential is more housing— 
and more housing now. 

Surely a nation that can go to the 
moon can place a decent home within the 
reach of its families. 

Therefore we must call together the 
resources of industry and labor, to start 
building 300,000 housing units for low- 
and middle-income families next year— 
that is three times more than last year. 
We must make it possible for thousands 
of families to become homeowners and 
not rentpayers. 

I propose, for the consideration of this 
Congress, a 10-year campaign to build 6 
million new housing units for low- and 
middle-income families. Six million units 
the next 10 years. We built 530,000 the 
last 10 years. 

Better health for our children—all of 
our children—is essential if we are to 
have a better America. 

Last year, medicare and medicaid, and 
other new programs that you passed in 
the Congress, brought better health to 
more than 25 million Americans. 

American medicine—with the very 
strong support and cooperation of public 
resources—has produced a phenomenal 
decline in the death rate from many of 
the dread diseases. But it is a shocking 
fact that, in saving the lives of babies, 
America ranks 15th among the nations 
of the world. And among children, erip- 
pling defects are often discovered too 
late for any corrective action. And this 
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is a tragedy that Americans can and 
Americans should prevent. 

I shall therefore propose to the Con- 
gress a child health program to provide, 
over the next 5 years, for families unable 
to afford it—access to health services 
from prenatal care of the mother 
through the child’s first year. And when 
we do that, you will find that it is the 
best investment we ever made, because 
we will get these diseases in their in- 
fancy, and we will find a cure in a great 
many instances that we can never find by 
overcrowding our hospitals when they 
are grown. 

Now, when we act to advance the con- 
sumer’s cause, I think we help every 
American. 

Last year, with very little fanfare, the 
Congress and the executive branch 
moved in that direction. We enacted the 
Wholesome Meat Act, the Flammable 
Fabrics Act, the Product Safety Commis- 
sion, and a law to improve clinical labo- 
ratories. 

And now I think the time has come to 
complete our unfinished work. The Sen- 
ate has already passed the truth-in-lend- 
ing bill, the fire safety bill, and pipeline 
safety laws. 

Tonight I plead with the House to im- 
mediately act upon these measures, and 
I hope take favorable action upon all of 
them. 

And I call upon the Congress to enact, 
without delay, the remainder of the 12 
vital consumer-protection laws that I 
submitted to the Congress last year. 

And I also urge final action on a meas- 
ure, which has already been passed by 
the House, to guard against fraud and 
manipulation in the Nation’s commodity 
exchange markets. 

These measures are a pledge to our 
people—to keep them safe in their homes 
and at work, and to give them a fair 
deal in the marketplace. 

And I think we must do more. I pro- 
pose: 

New powers for the Federal Trade 
Commission to stop those who defraud 
and who swindle our public. 

New safeguards to insure the quality of 
fish and poultry, and the safety of our 
community water supplies. 

A major study of automobile insur- 
ance. 

Protection against hazardous radiation 
from television sets and other electronic 
equipment. 

And to give the consumer a stronger 
voice, I plan to appoint a Consumer 
Counsel in the Justice Department—a 
lawyer for the American consumer—to 
work directly under the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to serve as the President’s Special 
Assistant for Consumer Affairs and to 
serve the consumers of this land. 

This Congress—Democrats and Re- 
publicans—can earn the thanks of his- 
tory. We can make this truly a new day 
for the American consumer, and by giv- 
ing him this protection we can live in 
history as the consumer conscious Con- 
gress. 

So let us get on with the work. Let us 
act soon. 

We, at every level of the government— 
State, local, Federal—know that the 
American people have had enough of 
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— 3 g crime and lawlessness in this coun- 
ry. 

They recognize that law enforcement 
is first the duty of local police and local 
government. 

They recognize that the frontline 
headquarters against crime is in the 
home, in the church, in the city hall, and 
county courthouse and statehouse—not 
in the far-removed National Capital of 
Washington. 

But the people also recognize that the 
National Government can and the Na- 
tional Government should help the cities 
and the States in their war on crime to 
the full extent of its resources and its 
constitutional authority. And this we 
shall do. 

This does not mean a national police 
force. It does mean help and financial 
support: 

To develop State and local master 
plans to combat crime. 

To provide better training and better 
pay for police. 

To bring the most advanced technology 
to the war on crime in every city and 
every county in America. 

And there is no more urgent business 
before this Congress than to pass the 
Safe Streets Act this year that I proposed 
last year. That law will provide these re- 
quired funds. They are so critically 
needed that I have doubled my request 
1900 this act to $100 million in fiscal 
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And I urge the Congress to stop the 
trade in mail order murder, to stop it 
this year, by adopting a proper gun-con- 
trol law. 

This year I will propose a Drug Control 
Act to provide stricter penalties for those 
who traffic in LSD and other dangerous 
drugs for our people. 

I will ask for more vigorous enforce- 
ment of all of our drug laws by increas- 
ing the number of Federal drug and nar- 
cotics control officials by more than 30 
percent. The time has come to stop the 
sale of slavery for the young. I also re- 
quest you to give us funds to add im- 
mediately 100 assistant U.S. attorneys 
throughout the land to help prosecute 
our criminal laws. We have increased our 
judiciary by 40 percent, but we have in- 
creased our prosecutors by 16, and the 
dockets are full of cases because we do 
not have assistant district attorneys to go 
in before the Federal judge and handle 
them. And we start these young lawyers 
at $8,200 a year. And the docket is clogged 
because we do not have authority to 
hire more of them, and I ask this Con- 
gress for authority to hire 100 more. 
These young men will give special at- 
tention to this drug abuse, too. 

And finally I ask you to add 100 FBI 
agents to strengthen law enforcement in 
the Nation and to protect the individual 
rights of every citizen. 

A moment ago I spoke of despair and 
frustrated hopes in the cities where the 
fires of disorder burned last summer. We 
can—and in time we will—change that 
despair into confidence and change those 
frustrations into achievements. But vio- 
lence will never bring progress. 

We can make progress only by attack- 
ing the causes of violence and only where 
there is civil order founded on justice. 
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Today we are helping local officials im- 
prove their capacity to deal promptly 
with disorder. 

And those who preach disorder and 
those who preach violence must know 
that local authorities are able to resist 
them swiftly, to resist them sternly, and 
to resist them decisively. 

And I shall recommend other actions: 

To raise the farmers’ income by estab- 
lishing a security commodity reserve that 
will protect the market from price- 
depressing stocks and protect the con- 
sumer from food scarcity. 

I shall recommend programs to help 
farmers bargain more effectively for fair 
prices, 

I shall recommend a program for new 
air safety measures and measures to stem 
the rising costs of medical care. 

Legislation to encourage our returning 
veterans to devote themselves to careers 
in the community service such as teach- 
ing, being firemen, and joining our 
police forces and our law enforcement 
officials. 

I shall recommend programs to 
strengthen and finance our antipollution 
efforts and fully funding of all of the 
$2.1 billion poverty program that you in 
the Congress have just authorized in 
order to bring opportunity to those who 
have been left far behind. 

I shall recommend an Educational Op- 
portunity Act to speed up our drive to 
break down the financial barriers that 
are separating our young people from 
college. 

I shall also urge the Congress to act 
on several other vital pending bills, 
especially the civil rights measures—fair 
jury trials, protection of Federal rights, 
enforcement of equal employment op- 
portunity, and fair housing. 

The unfinished work of the first ses- 
sion must be completed—the Higher 
Education Act, the Juvenile Delinquency 
Act, conservation measures to save the 
redwoods of California, and to preserve 
the wonder of our scienic rivers, and the 
Highway Beautification Act—and all the 
other measures for a cleaner and for a 
better and for a more beautiful America. 

Next month we begin our eighth year 
of uninterrupted prosperity. The eco- 
nomic outlook for this year is one of 
steady growth—if we are vigilant. 

It is true, there are some clouds on the 
horizon. Prices are rising. Interest rates 
have passed the peak of 1966; and if 
there is continued inaction on the tax 
bill, they will climb even higher, and I 
warn the Congress and the Nation to- 
night that this failure to act on the tax 
bill will sweep us into an accelerating 
spiral of price increases; a slump in 
home building; anc a continued erosion 
of the American dollar and this would be 
a tragedy for every American family. 
And I predict that if this happens, they 
will all let us know about it. 

And we—those of us in the executive 
branch, and in the Congress and the 
leaders of labor and business—must do 
everything we can to prevent that kind 
of misfortune. 

Under the new budget, expenditures 
for 1969 will increase by $10.4 billion. 
Receipts will increase by $22.3 billion in- 
cluding the added tax revenues. Vir- 
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tually all of this expenditure increase 
represents the mandatory cost of our 
defense efforts, $3 billion; increased in- 
terest, almost a billion dollars; manda- 
tory payments under laws passed by 
Congress—such as those provided in the 
Social Security Act that you passed in 
1967, and to medicare and medicaid 
beneficiaries, and veterans and farmers 
of about $4.5 billion; an additional $1.6 
billion next year for the pay increases 
you passed on military and civilian pay. 

Now that makes up the $10 billion that 
is added to the budget. With few excep- 
tions—very few—we are holding the fis- 
cal 1969 budget to last year’s level out- 
side of those mandatory and those 
required increases. 

A Presidential Commission composed 
of distinguished congressional fiscal 
leaders and other prominent Americans 
recommended this year that we adopt a 
new budget approach. I am carrying out 
their recommendations in this year’s 
budget. This budget therefore for the 
first time accurately covers all Federal 
expenditures and all Federal receipts, in- 
cluding for the first time in one budget 
$47 billion from the social security, 
medicare, highway, and other trust 
funds, 

The fiscal 1969 budget has expendi- 
tures of approximately $186 billion, with 
total estimated revenues, including the 
tax bill, of about $178 billion. 

And if the Congress enacts the tax in- 
crease we will reduce the budget deficit 
by some $12 billion. 

The war in Vietnam is costing us about 
$25 billion, and we are asking for about 
$12 billion in taxes. And if we get that 
$12 billion tax, from about $20 billion 
in 1968 we will reduce the deficit from 
$20 billion to about $8 billion in 1969. 

Now, this is a tight budget. It follows 
upon the reduction that I made in co- 
operation with the Congress—a reduc- 
tion after you had reviewed every 
appropriation bill and reduced appro- 
priations by some $5 or $6 billion, expend- 
itures by a billion and a half. We con- 
ferred together and I recommended to 
Congress—and it was subsequently ap- 
proved—taking 2 percent from payrolls 
and 10 percent from control expendi- 
tures, and we therefore reduced appro- 
priations almost $10 billion last session, 
and expenditures over $4 billion. Now, 
that was in the budget last year. I ask 
the Congress to recognize that there are 
certain selected programs to meet the 
Nation’s most urgent needs, and they 
have increased. We have insisted that 
decreases in very desirable but less urgent 
programs be made before we approve 
any increase. 

So I ask the Congress tonight to hold 
its appropriations to the budget requests, 
and to act responsibly early this year by 
enacting the tax surcharge which for the 
average American individual amounts 
to about a penny out of each dollar’s 
income. 

This tax increase would yield about 
half of the $23 billion per year that we 
returned to the people in the tax reduc- 
tion bills of 1964 and 1965. 

This must be a temporary measure, 
which expires in less than 2 years, 
Congress can repeal it sooner if the need 
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has passed. But Congress can never re- 
peal inflation. 

And the leaders of American business 
and the leaders of American labor— 
those who really have power over wages 
and prices—must act responsibly, and 
in the Nation’s interest, by keeping in- 
creases in line with productivity. If our 
recognized leaders do not do that, they 
and those for whom they speak and all 
of us are going to suffer very serious 
consequences. 

On January 1, I outlined a program 
to reduce our  balance-of-payments 
deficit sharply this year. We will ask the 
Congress to help carry out those parts 
of the program which require legislation. 
We must restore equilibrium to our bal- 
ance of payments, 

We must also strengthen the interna- 
tional monetary system. We have as- 
sured the world that America’s full gold 
stock stands behind our commitment to 
maintain the price of gold at $35 an 
ounce. We must back up this commit- 
ment by legislating now to free our gold 
reserves. 

Americans, traveling more than any 
other people in history, took $4 billion 
out of their country last year in travel 
costs. We must try to reduce the travel 
deficit that we have of more than $2 bil- 
lion and we are hoping that we can 
reduce it by $500 million—without un- 
duly penalizing the travel of students, 
teachers or business people—and essen- 
tial and necessary travel for people who 
have relatives abroad that they need to 
see. Even with this reduction of $500 mil- 
lion, from the $4 billion, the American 
people will still be traveling more over- 
seas than they did in 1967 or 1966 or 
1965 or any other year in their history. 

If we act together as I hope we can, I 
believe we can continue our economic ex- 
pansion which has already broken all 
past records. I hope that we can continue 
that expansion in the days ahead. 

Each of the questions I have discussed 
with you tonight is a question of policy 
for our people. Therefore each of them 
should be—and doubtless will be—de- 
bated by candidates for public office this 
year. 

I hope those debates will be marked by 
new proposals, and by a seriousness that 
matches the gravity of the questions 
themselves. 

These are not appropriate subjects for 
narrow partisan oratory. They go to the 
heart of what we Americans are all 
about—all of us, Democrats and Repub- 
licans. 

Tonight I have spoken of some of the 
goals I should like to see America reach. 
Many of them can be achieved this year— 
others by the time we celebrate our Na- 
tion’s 200th birthday—the bicentennial 
of our independence, 

Several of these goals will be very hard 
to reach. But the state of our Union will 
be much stronger 8 years from now on 
our 200th birthday if we resolve to reach 
these goals now. They are more impor- 
tant—much more important—than the 
identity of the party, or the President 
who will then be in office. 

These goals are what the fighting and 
our alliances are really meant to protect. 

Can we achieve these goals? 

Of course we can—if we will. 
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If ever there were a people who sought 
more than mere abundance, it is our 
people. 

If ever there were a nation capable of 
solving its problems, it is this Nation. 

If ever there were a time to know the 
pride and the excitement and the hope 
of being an American, it is this time. 

This, my friends, is the state of our 
Union: seeking, building, tested many 
times this past year—and always equal 
to the test. 

Thank you and good night. 

At 9 o’clock and 56 minutes p.m., the 
President, accompanied by the commit- 
tee of escort, retired from the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The members of the President’s 
Cabinet. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The ambassadors, ministers, and 
chargés d’affairs of foreign govern- 
ments. 


JOINT SESSION DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares the 
joint session of the two Houses now dis- 
solved, 

Accordingly, at 9 o’clock and 59 min- 
utes p.m., the joint session of the two 
Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in 
order. 


REFERENCE OF PRESIDENT’S MES- 
SAGE TO COMMITTEE OF THE 
WHOLE HOUSE ON THE STATE OF 
THE UNION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the message of the President be re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 10 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, January 18, 1968, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1370, A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of audit of Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and certain banks of the farm credit 
system, fiscal year 1967 (H. Doc. No. 205); 
to the Committee on Government Operations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1371. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a report of the 
reapportionment of the appropriation for the 
Department of the Interior for Manage- 
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ment and protection,” National Park Service, 
for the fiscal year 1968, indicating a need 
for a supplemental estimate of appropriation, 
pursuant to the provisions of 31 U.S.C. 665; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1872. A letter from the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled Intergovernmental Cooperation Act 
of e to the Committee on Government 

ons. 

1373. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Mediation Board, transmitting a copy of the 
33d annual report, including the report of 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1967, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 4, second, 
of Public Law 442, approved June 21, 1934; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1374. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Legislative Affairs, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, trans- 
mitting a report with reference to certain 
civilian positions established during calen- 
dar year 1967, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 3104(c), title 5, United States Code; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

1375. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a statement of liabili- 
ties and other financial commitments of the 
U.S. Government as of June 30, 1967, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law 89- 
809; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1376. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to provide for the appointment, 
promotion, separation, and retirement of 
commissioned officers of the Environmental 
Science Services Administration, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 14563. A 
bill to amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 and the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act to provide for increase in benefits, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1054). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENNEY (for himself and Mr. 
SCHERLE) : 

H.R. 14664. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make advance payments to 
farmers participating in the 1968 and 1969 
feed grain program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 14665. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act to provide for 
increase in benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 14666. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide increases in 
the rates of disability compensation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 14667. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that psychosis de- 
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veloping a 10-percent degree of disability or 
more within 2 years after separation from 
active service during a period of war shall be 
presumed to be service connected; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 14668. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that progres- 
sive muscular atrophy developing a 10-per- 
cent or more degree of disability within 7 
years after separation from active service 
during a period of war shall be presumed to 
be service connected; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 14669. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs may furnish medical 
services for non-service-connected disability 
to any war veteran who has total disability 
from a service-connected disability; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 14670. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States by authorizing 
the Secretary of State to restrict the travel 
of citizens and nationals of the United States 
where unrestricted travel would seriously 
impair the conduct of foreign affairs, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON (for himself, Mr. 
Van DEERLIN, Mr. Urr, and Mr. 
TUNNEY) : 

H.R. 14671. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of two additional district judges 
for the southern district of California; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 14672. A bill to amend the act of 
February 14, 1931, relating to the acceptance 
of gifts for the benefit of Indians; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 14673. A bill to provide for the natu- 
ralization of the alien widow of a U.S. citizen 
when the death of the citizen spouse occurs 
during a period of honorable service in an 
active duty status with the Armed Forces of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H.R. 14674. A bill to provide for withhold- 
ing from the compensation of Federal em- 
ployees for purposes of certain local income 
taxes which are administered and collected 
by the State; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 14675. A bill to establish a Central Se- 
curity Office to coordinate the administra- 
tion of Federal personnel loyalty and secu- 
rity programs, to prescribe administrative 
procedures for the hearing and review of 
cases arising under such programs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 14676. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $1,200 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemptions for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age 
and blindness); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 14677. A bill to provide for essential 
development of public airports, and the air- 
ways; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H.R. 14678. A bill to amend the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 14679. A bill to amend section 1774 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to permit 
State and local agencies to be relmbursed for 
certain expenses incurred by such agencies in 
administering educational benefits under 
chapters 34 and 35 of such title; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 
H.R. 14680. A bill to provide that daylight 
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saving time shall be observed on a year-round 
basis; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCORMACKE: 

H.R. 14681. A bill to declare a portion of 
Boston inner harbor and Fort Point Channel 
nonnavigable; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H.J. Res. 978. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.J. Res. 979. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H.J. Res. 980, Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.J. Res.981. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.J. Res. 982. Joint Resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. YOUNG: 

H.J. Res. 983. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim the period 
February 11 through 17, 1968, as LULAC 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Con. Res. 614. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of 1,000 additional 
copies of the anticrime program hearings; 
to the Committee on House Administration, 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. Res. 1025. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to U.S. ratification of the conventions 
on genocide, abolition of forced labor, politi- 
cal rights of women, and freedom of associa- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 14682. A bill for the relief of John Lee 

Tin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOW: 

H.R, 14683. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 

D’Addio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 14684. A bill for the relief of Dudu 

Uygur; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 14685. A bill for the relief of Milagros 
M. Gonzalez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 14686. A bill for the relief of Mario 
pve to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 14687. A bill for the relief of Lucia 
Imparato Lisi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 14688. A bill for the relief of Dorothy 
Phillips; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 14689. A bill for the relief of Deme- 
trios Maninos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 14690. A bill for the relief of Gil 
Pereira da Cunha; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 14691. A bill for the relief of Michael 
3 to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, REES: 

H.R. 14692. A bill for the 
T. Bernaldo; 
ciary. 

By Mr. RONAN: 

H.R. 14693. A bill for the relief of Ann 

Murray; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 14694. A bill for the relief of Kim 

Bong In; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. VANIK: 

H.R. 14695. A bill for the relief of Tan 
et Kie Sioe; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c x 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 14696. A bill for the relief of Frederick 

E. West; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, U.S. Navy, Ad- 
dresses the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, recent 
and continuing demands on U.S. Naval 
Forces in the South China Sea in sup- 
port of U.S. activities in Southeast Asia 
have pointed up the need for continued 
progress and adaptation to changing sit- 
uations in Naval capability. The Middle 
East crisis of June 1967 demonstrated 
dramatically the need for immediately 
available American seapower. In point of 
fact, superior seapower can provide im- 
portant leverage in the continuing con- 
duct of American diplomacy. 

Our role as a prominent commercial 
and maritime Nation carries a require- 
ment for adequate ships, new techniques, 
and well-trained men. On November 17, 
1967, Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, USN, 
Chief of Naval Operations, delivered an 
address to the Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers in New York 
City. The remarks of this learned and ex- 
perienced naval officer merit the careful 
attention of all Members of Congress. 
The text of that address follows: 

ADDRESS BY ApM. THomas H. Moorer, U.S. 
Navy, CHIEF or NAVAL OPERATIONS, AT THE 
ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE SOCIETY OF NAVAL 
ARCHITECTS AND MARINE ENGINEERS, NEW 
YORK, NOVEMBER 17, 1967 
President Holden, Distinguished guests, 

Ladies and Gentlemen. 


It is a great pleasure and honor for me to 
be here this evening and to address this dis- 
tinguished professional society. 

Because it is late, and we are full of good 
food and good cheer, in addition to express- 
ing my appreciation for your warm hospital- 
ity, I pledge you brevity in my remarks. I 
would like your attention for no more than 
twenty minutes to talk business: our busi- 
ness—which is seapower and the ships that 
comprise it. 

I have titled these remarks “Seapower In- 
terface.” Seapower is a word we're all familiar 
with and interface is a word that is very 
popular in Washington these days. I haven't 
the slightest idea who started its usage in the 
military arena, however, in this instance it is 
exactly appropriate. As you know, an inter- 
face is the surface that lies between two parts 
of matter or space and forms a common 
boundary. In the context of my remarks to- 
night, seapower serves as the interface for 
the seagoing forces of the United States Navy 
and the Merchant Marine commercial fleet. 
Of course, included in these two major cate- 
gories are the Navy’s combat forces, the 
Navy’s support and noncombat forces, ocean- 
ographic and other research vessels and the 
U.S. fishing fleet. These elements of the inter- 
face combine to form a seapower system. 

We in the Navy share with you a deep mu- 
tual concern and respect for seapower in its 
broadest sense. You as the designers and 
creators of ocean vehicles and we as users 
must share our ideas and aspire to the same 
goals if the United States seapower interface 
is to prosper and succeed. Toward that end 
I speak to you tonight on three things: 

1, Why we need ships. 

2. The kinds of ships we need. 

3. The contributions of this membership to 
an even greater future seapower. 

First: why we need ships. On the surface 
this would seem to be almost too basic for 
discussion, however, I think it might be 
worthwhile to review quickly the obvious rea- 
sons and to emphasize some current events 
which give added emphasis to our cause. 


To begin, basically we need ships because 
we are the world’s largest maritime nation. 
We need ships because we are the recognized 
world leader and the key instrument of peace 
for the free nations of the world. In this role 
we must be able to project our power overseas 
to balance, to protect, and to deny aggression. 

We need ships because today we are con- 
ducting the greatest sealift in the history of 
the world in support of the Vietnam conflict. 
From San Francisco to Saigon the distance 
is 6,878 miles and from Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, 11,837 miles through the Panama 
Canal. The sum total of this lift is some- 
thing over one million measurement tons 
per month and 300 ships are required just to 
carry the maintenance supplies of one ton 
per month per man. And as you know, this 
constitutes approximately 98% of all the 
cargo delivered into Southeast Asia. 

We need ships to compete in the world 
market. There are approximately 18,000 
ocean-going ships of over 1,000 gross tons 
sailing the seas today. The U.S. flag files over 
only 1,168 of these ships or only about siz 
per cent of the world’s total shipping. 

We need shipping because the U.S.S.R. has 
made a massive investment in both the So- 
viet Navy and the Soviet Merchant Marine, 
with the result that today the Soviet Union 
is a major maritime power. Her merchant 
fleet is growing at the rate of one hundred 
ships and a million dead weight tons of new 
construction per year and since 1950 has 
increased by nearly a thousand ships and 8.6 
million tons. I am sure you are familiar with 
the U.S. Merchant Fleet figures which show 
that in comparison during the same period, 
our fleet has diminished by more than 800 
ships and seven million tons, and that while 
60% of the Sovet Merchant Fleet is less than 
ten years old, 70% of ours is more than twen- 
ty years old. 

In the Soviet interface her combat ships 
range ever further afield, grow in number 
and variety, and are equipped with the most 
modern missile systems which provide them 
with extended offensive weapon ranges and 
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improved defensive capability. If we are to 
assure future free use of the seas for our- 
selves and our allies, we will need ships. 

Add to the Soviet’s decision to meet us 
at sea with an enormous merchant fleet and 
modern Navy, the gradual diminishment of 
U.S. overseas bases. It is a simple matter of 
record that at the end of the Korean War in 
June, 1953, the United States had the right 
to use a toal of 551 major overseas bases. In 
December, 1966, our total bases numbered 
179—a decrease of 372 major bases or almost 
10%. 

A current case in point is the recent con- 
flict in the Middle East. As you know, in that 
instance it developed that the air bases that 
had been available to us around the littoral 
of the Mediterranean became either unavail- 
able for political reasons, or were of mini- 
mal use because of the distance factor. As 
it evolved the only forces that could be put 
into position immediately were U.S. sea- 
borne forces. With the nationalism of the 
newly emerging nations being felt all over the 
world, it is quite clear that as time goes on 
the availability of bases which we have 
come to rely on for routine military missions 
and possible contingencies is going to con- 
tinue to be diminished. 

One possible solution for this situation is 
to move more of our forces to sea. To do that 
we need ships. 

In a very simplified form these are some 
of the reasons why we need ships—maritime 
ships and combat ships, to assure U.S. pros- 
perity and economic viability in peacetime, 
and military superiority and control in times 
of conflict. 

Now, let’s take a look at what kinds of 
ships we need. 

First, in understanding our overall sealift 
needs, it is important to understand that 
the Department of Defense has two separate 
and distinct requirements for sealift. One 
is the specialized military sealift to support 
our rapid deployment strategy, and the other 
is the conventional sealift or transportation 
requirement. Appreciation of the differences 
between the two is necessary to properly 
understand what types of ships we are talk- 
ing about. Rapid deployment is concerned 
with reacting quickly to limited war threats, 
while conventional sealift relates to the 
slower, more deliberate and re- 
supply operations, such as we are now con- 
ducting in Vietnam, Consistent with national 
policy, we depend on the Merchant Marine 
to meet our sealift transportation require- 
ments and endeavor to retain in our military 
sealift only those specialized ships not avail- 
able in the U.S. Merchant Fleet. The Fast 
Deployment Logistic Ship (FDL) which will 
have unique and specialized military features 
essential to the rapid deployment of Army 
forces is a good example of the latter type. 

From our Vietnam experience we have 
found three conventional sealift character- 
istics and therefore basic ship design areas 
that stand out on the merchant side of our 
seapower interface. The first is the long haul 
distance factor of the Southeast Asia lo- 
gistics route. The second is the unsophisti- 
cated shore facilities or initial lack of facili- 
ties which we must expect and take into 
consideration in the conduct of counter- 
insurgency operations in underdeveloped 
areas, And the third is simply the bigger 
cube and heavier equipment which modern 
forces are carrying today into Vietnam and 
may be expected to carry in the future. 

The modern “limited war” shipping needs 
are demanding accelerated acceptance of new 
techniques; and deployment, as soon as pos- 
sible, of newly designed ships built from the 
keel up for the job at hand. A prime example 
is the Fast Deployment Logistic Ship just 
mentioned which has been specifically de- 
signed for the rapid deployment of Army 
materiel. As another example, the Navy has 


been experimenting for quite some time with 


hydrofoll and surface effect vehicles: The 
so-called “‘air-cushion” coastal patrol craft 
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are now taking an active part in our MAR- 
KET TIME anti-infiltration effort along 
South Vietnam's coast. 

In our never-ending logistics effort in Viet- 
nam we immediately found that our cargo 
handling gear and techniques—and ulti- 
mately our equipment—needed to be dras- 
tically overhauled. In a situation where there 
is a serious lack of port facilities in an en- 
vironment of combat, the capacity to load 
and discharge cargo in hours instead of days 
becomes a necessity rather than a theoretical 
goal, A mothball fleet brought back into sery- 
ice with slow cargo-handling gear is not the 
best alternative to a fast cargo-handling 
capability in an unsophisticated port. We 
need fast cargo ships with sustained cruising 
speed and self-contained fast on-load-off- 
load capability, both for commercial and 
military needs. 

Containerization is an enormous factor in 
our military shipping needs today in Viet- 
nam. Containership service has proved to be 
specially valuable when the containership is 
rigged for efficient self-unloading. The simple 
use of the container provides us with easier 
documentation control and therefore faster 
delivery to the user in the field, a reduction 
of security requirements of pilferage and of 
course, faster ship turn around time. These 
are essential military and commercial ad- 
vantages, 

Another kind of ship we are working with 
and need is the helo-container ship. It 
visualizes the rapid discharge of containers 
from the ship by flying cranes” without use 
of conventional cargo booms, pier side facili- 
ties, barges, or other unloading equipment. 
We need ships which have multi-purpose roll 
on/roll off capability so frequently needed for 
quick military supply; we need ships able to 
utilize barges organic to the ship for ship to 
shore transfer. Our Sea Barge Clipper and 
Lighter Aboard Ship (LASH) Programs will 
be welcome additions to our sealift capability. 
The Navy needs ships to replace old and ob- 
solete types which are unable to support 
newer ships which have modern missile and 
electronic systems. We need the kinds of 
ships which will further our program of hav- 
ing one ship replace several types. We need 
fast ordnance support ships, the (AOE), 
which will provide the fleet with a combined 
oiler and ammunition capability. We need 
the new (AFS) combat store ship which 
will handle general and refrigerated provi- 
sions. We need the general purpose amphib- 
ious assault ship (LHA), which will handle 
the jobs of the AKA, the LPH, the LSD and 
LPD. All of these ships must be twenty-knot 
types with good sea keeping, long range ca- 
pability. 

The development of a fleet capable of sus- 
tained high tempo operations in a nuclear en- 
vironment will necessitate combat ships 
propelled by nuclear or some other form of 
improved propulsion systems, armed with 
high performance weapon systems of dras- 
tically reduced size and sophistication, pro- 
vided with improved organic maintenance 
capabilities and tended by vastly modernized 
underway replenishment and mobile logistic 
support elements, 

That sounds like a mouthful, but when 
reduced to simple language, simply means 
that we must have forces tailored to meet 
the circumstances of the future—complete 
with striking, assault, and sustained support 
capabilities. These are the ships we need if 
we are to operate on the high seas with com- 
plete flexibility, and without sovereign rights 
conflicts. 

On the combatant side, we need a mix of 
different ships with a variety of capabilities— 
multi-purpose single ships if you will. We 
need a balance of forces to assure that at no 
time we must rely on a single weapon or 
a single weapon system, In the merchant 
marine and combat ship interface, we must 
be sure that we have ASW protection, suf- 
ficient to guarantee the movement of men 
and supplies when necessary. 
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There should be no doubt that more nu- 
clear ships are part of our force plans, In 
carriers, submarines and major surface com- 
batants we hope to continue to build nuclear. 
However, we are well aware that we must 
examine the numbers needed versus the cost 
of the propulsion system. It is the story of 
quantity versus nuclear power’s added cost, 
No one ship, no matter what its capabilities, 
can be in more than one spot at one time, 
therefore if we are to have enough ships 
we must look at a mix of nuclear and con- 
ventional power. 

We have high hopes for the new ship 
designs from your drawing boards; such as 
the twin-hulled catamaran submarine rescue 
ship, the fast deployment logistics ship, the 
multi-purpose LHA amphibious assault ship 
which I have mentioned and the current 
destroyer development studies on the DX, 
the DXG and the DXGN. 

These are the kinds of ships we need and 
the kinds of capabilities they must have. Our 
ships must be able to perform a maximum 
number of naval tasks such as ASW, anti- 
air warfare, search and rescue operations, 
shore bombardment, surveillance, the block- 
ade of shipping, and special missions in the 
counter insurgency environment. 

I have tried to tell you very briefly why 
we need ships and the kinds of ships we need. 
Now, I would Uke to conclude by talking 
about your role and contribution to the sea- 
power interface. 

The American shipbuilding industry in the 
past has had many problems, Although I am 
extremely gifted with hindsight, I much 
prefer to speak of the future—for the winds 
of change are beginning to sweep through 
the industry. And by this, I do not mean that 
the industry is not one of great accomplish- 
ment. You have built our aircraft carriers, 
nuclear-powered Polaris and attack sub- 
marines, guided missile ships, many of which 
are equipped with advanced computerized 
fire control and navigation systems—the 
most complex systems ever devised and built 
by man. Let there be no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that they are the world’s best and that 
they were built by the Navy-Industry Team 
in American shipyards. 

U.S. yards are now modernizing their facil- 
ities, and, if the market offers enough in- 
centive are prepared to build completely new 
automated yards. As many of you know 
through your personal participation, several 
new shipbuilding programs are using the 
concept formulation/contract definition ap- 
proach married with a multi-year or total 
package procurement procedure, We feel that 
by this approach it will be possible to in- 
crease efficiency in U.S. naval shipbuilding 
and thereby greatly reduce our cost. 

By building om this basis I feel that we 
also present a new opportunity for the ship- 
building industry of the U.S. to improve its 
position. Advantages of scale series produc- 
tion, standardization and a contract which 
spans several years should enable the indus- 
try to take well-planned steps in improving 
its procedures and processes which were not 
available under the previous methods of con- 
tracting annually for relatively small num- 
bers of ships. I think these new procedures 
will prove to be of great benefit to both the 
producer and the consumer. Our hopes are 
high and our beliefs are strong that if we 
concentrate on the advantages of these new 
methods of procurement everyone must 
benefit. 

It is your job and mine to see that the Navy 
and the shipbuilding industry work together 
to analyze and resolve mutual problems such 
as specification improvements; contractor's 
language differences; and quality assurance, 
reliability, and maintainability requirements 
in our ship acquisition process. 

Currently the shipbuilding and compo- 
nent industries are faced with handling the 
greatest volume of Navy business since the 
Korean War. Shipbuilding and conversion 
programs have averaged about two Dillion 
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dollars over the past several years; the total 
input in fiscal year 1967 for all naval ship 
programs will be about a 30% increase in the 
overall program. 

As in all areas of the economy, we are faced 
with rising costs. This is especially evident 
to us in our Navy shipbuilding budget which 
is formulated or “priced out” prior to submis- 
sion to the Congress for approval. By the 
time we get into actual production we in- 
variably find a substantial increase in cost 
versus our program estimates, even after 
figuring an estimated inflation factor in the 
original estimate. 

Taking in combination, it is readily ap- 
parent to me that the spotlight on the Navy 
and Merchant Marine’s requirements and 
accomplishments in Vietnam, the diminish- 
ment of overseas bases, the Soviet’s decision 
to meet us at sea with a modern merchant 
fleet and navy, all dictate that the U.S, sea- 
power interface must be prepared to move 
forward with an agreed-upon national plan. 

We must have ships, and we must have the 
right kinds of ships. We cannot meet the 
challenge of competitive forces of other coun- 
tries unless our management procedures and 
workmanship blend with our technology to 
such an extent that we can produce the ships 
we need at acceptable cost and on timely 
schedules. 

You, the naval architects, design engineers, 
production and procurement experts, along 
with your professional associates must take 
the responsibility for this task. 

The challenges and opportunities that face 
our maritime partnership are indeed equal 
to, if not greater than, any other transpor- 
tation or exploration program in our history. 
In its fulfillment we count on you for imagi- 
native new designs, new technologies, and 
new production methods to maintain U.S. su- 
premacy on the seas. 

There is heightened interest within the 
administration and the Congress this year 
in meeting the needs of a revitalized Mer- 
chant Marine. Various proposals have been 
put forward by both the Department of 
Transportation and Congress. One example 
is the recent bills proposed by Congress aimed 
at including a greatly increased subsidy for 
domestic ship construction—amounting to 
260 to 300 million dollars a year for a mini- 
mum of five years. This would make possible 
the construction each year of 35 to 40 ships, 
depending on their type, and at the very 
least would amount to over 600,000 dead 
weight tons per year of new shipping. The 
program aiso incorporates, if approved, an 
increase to 25 million dollars in funds for 
research and deyelopment—nearly four times 
the amount currently made available. Some 
measure of this kind could provide the mile- 
stone impetus for the resurgence of U.S. 
merchant shipbuilding. 

Our achievements are yours. Your achieve- 
ments are our country's. Together we must 
provide the seapower interface of Democracy 
on which the security of the free world 
depends. 


Airport-Airway Trust Fund Proposed 


— — 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing H.R. 14677, a bill to estab- 
lish an airport and airway trust fund, 
similar to the highway trust fund. 

The airport and airway trust fund will 
be the repository of revenue received 
from present and new taxes imposed on 
airport and airway users. The funds will 
be allocated for use in connection with 
airport improvement and development, 
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air safety, and aircraft noise abatement 
programs, 

The Secretary of the Treasury would 
allocate expenditures, reporting to Con- 
gress annually on the conditions and re- 
sults of operation of the fund. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


H.R. 14677 would authorize the fol- 


lowing: , 

First. Establish an airport and airway 
development trust fund. The trust would 
be managed and operated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the Secretary 
of Transportation would allocate funds 
as authorized under the act. 

Second. The trust fund would consist 
of revenues from the following new 
taxes: 

A 2-cent-per-gallon tax on fuel used 
in commercial aviation; 

A 5-cent-per-gallon tax on fuel used 
in general aviation; 

A 3-cent-per-gallon tax on gasoline 
used in general aviation; and 

Fifty percent of the revenues collected 
from the Federal tax on airline tickets, 
which is increased from 5 to 10 percent 
by the bill. 

Third. The Secretary of Transporta- 
tion is authorized to enter into con- 
tracts with State agencies for the pay- 
ment from the trust fund of interest 
costs above 2 percent in connection with 
future public airport development proj- 
ects. 

Fourth. The Secretary may allocate 
equal amounts from the trust fund for 
projects under the Federal Airport Act; 
and research and development activities 
related to air safety, aircraft noise 
abatement, reduction of aircraft pollu- 
tion and acquisition and improvement of 
air navigational facilities. 

Fifth. The Secretary, after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development is required by the 
bill to submit to Congress within 1 year 
a plan for use of trust funds to develop 
with the States and local governments 
compatible land use planning programs 
at and near existing and future airports. 

SOURCES OF REVENUE 

The new taxes imposed under H.R. 
14677 would raise approximately $416 
million in additional revenues. A break- 
down of this estimate follows: 

[In millions] 
The 2-cent-per-gallon tax of fuel used 
in commercial aviation 
The 5-cent-per-gallon tax on fuel 
used in general aviation (other 


$139.0 


than gasoline) ~-----.--.-----..- 80.8 
The 3-cent-per-gallon tax on gaso- 
line used in general aviation 13.2 
The increase in the Federal tax on air- 
line tickets from 5 to 10 percent 
($466 million total) 233.0 
TOI: K — 416. 0 


SECRETARY EBOYD’S TESTIMONY 


Secretary of Transportation Alan S. 
Boyd, in testimony before the Senate 
Commerce Committee on August 28, 
1967, pointed out that projected airport 
development needs would double in the 
next 5 years. He estimated that about $3 
billion will be needed at the Federal, 
State, and local levels to meet this ex- 
pansion. 

Secretary Boyd in discussing the need 
for additional funds stated: 
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I strongly believe that a much greater 
share of these costs for airport development 
should be borne by the users: the passen- 
gers, the shippers and the aircraft operators, 

In addition landing and other airport fees 
should be charged which would reflect more 
realistically the cost of providing airport 
services and facilities. In fiscal year 1966 the 
domestic trunk airlines paid $45.9 million in 
landing fees. This represented only 1.5 per- 
cent of their total operating costs which was 
$3 billlon-$84 million. 

General aviation users should likewise be 
called upon to assume a much greater share 
of the cost of the facilities they require. The 
rapidily-expanding general aviation fleet of 
aircraft of greater and greater sophistication 
is imposing formidable airport development 
requirements. If this segment of the air 
transportation industry expects to have its 
airport needs met, it should expect to con- 
tribute more funds to help meet those needs, 


JET NOISE ABATEMENT 


In addition to assisting in financing 
expansion of existing airports and con- 
struction of new airports, the increasing 
needs of the airport community for re- 
lief from. the menace of jet noise has 
reached the point where Federal action 
is necessary. The President of the United 
States in his transportation message to 
Congress in 1966 recognized jet noise as 
a national problem. 

More recently the Federal courts have 
recognized aircraft noise abatement pro- 
cedures as a Federal responsibility. 

The Federal Aviation Administration 
and the Secretary of Transportation 
have requested legislation authorizing 
establishment of aircraft noise stand- 
ards to be used in certifying aircraft. 
The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has increased its activities 
in noise abatement research and has 
started a 5-year $50-million program to 
develop a wholly new “quiet jet engine.” 

Other Federal agencies are doing re- 
search and land use planning near air- 
ports—both existing airfields and future 
ones—is being done by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, 

SECRETARY BOYD ON JET NOISE 


In his testimony before the Senate 
r Committee, Secretary Boyd 


Another of the major airport problems is 
noise. Since the introduction of jet aircraft 
to commercial service, aircraft noise has been 
a source of increasing annoyance to airport 
neighbors. 

Something can be done now about air- 
craft noise, The way in which the noise 
problem will be handled in each community 
will depend largely on local circumstances 
and what alternatives are available at the air- 
port location. Obviously, where an airport 
is in an area as yet not built up, the avoid- 
ance of the noise problem, with proper plan- 
ning will be easier. On the other hand noise 
problems at airports in high density areas 
will be much more costly to deal with and 
may never be completely solvable. 


Iam firmly convinced that the major 
obstacle to progress in reducing aircraft 
noise is the cost factor. The engine man- 
ufacturers have tended to move slowly in 
the direction of combating the noise 
problem because it has never been eco- 
nomically feasible for them or the air- 
lines to develop a quiet jet engine. The 
retrofit stage in any quiet engine pro- 
gram would admittedly cost large sums 
of money. As a result there has been a 
tendency to go slowly in combating the 
noise problem. 
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With the advent of the supersonic 
transport, and the threat of sonic boom, 
there has been an acceleration of effort 
both in reducing subsonic noise from air- 
craft and in finding the answers to sonic 
boom. 

Now is the time to press forward on 
both fronts. If cost is the factor which 
has slowed us down in bringing relief to 
the citizens who live in the shadow of 
the Nation’s airfields, then we must find 
@ source of revenue which can finance 
that relief. 

The creation of an airway trust fund— 
financed by those who use the airways 
through new taxes and a percentage of 
the price of every airline ticket sold— 
would establish such a source of revenue. 

The creation of the fund will lead the 
way to continued development of these 
essential programs and the proposed ad- 
ditional taxes, and properly imposed on 
those who derive the benefit from use of 
the airways. 

I have opposed in the past and con- 
tinue to oppose the development of the 
supersonic transport for a number of 
reasons. Foremost is that we have not 
yet found the answer to reducing sub- 
sonic jet noise and should not add the 
additional menace caused by sonic boom. 
We have relatively little knowledge on 
the manner to control sonic boom or the 
damage it can produce. I have yet to re- 
ceive an answer to my question, “What 
will happen to a ship at sea when it is 
hit by a sonic boom?” 

I believe we should defer this project 
until we know more about its effect upon 
the quiet and peaceful enjoyment of our 
homes when on land and our comfort 
and safety when at sea. 

The SST program can eventually cost 
the Federal Government and the tax- 
payers about $5 billion and it will only 
serve about 1 percent of the American 
public, That is why it is only fair that 
those who use the airways should con- 
tribute most to its development and to 
finance the research necessary to solve 
the sonic boom problem, 

ting revenues of the domestic 
scheduled airlines passed the $6 billion 
mark last year and profits exceeded $450 
million. The small percentage tax in- 
crease on airline tickets from 5 percent 
to 10 percent proposed in my bill will 
raise $233 million additional revenue to 
the airway trust fund. This will not ad- 
versely affect air travel but would bene- 
fit air travelers. 

The proposal for an airway trust fund 
is not a new concept. I have added to 
previous proposals a new dimension; 
namely, jet noise. The trust fund is the 
way to finance present needs in air 
travel and to meet future needs of the 
flying public and the airlines. The major 
airlines must realize that they have a 
responsibility to the entire American 
public of which their stockholders are 
only a small part. 

Only through cooperative efforts by 
Federal and local government working 
with private industry can we keep the 
aviation industry strong and at the same 
time bring relief to the residents of our 
airport communities. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
review the provisions of H.R. 14677 and 
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to call for congressional hearings on this 
most important subject. 

The Federal Government has recog- 
nized that it has a large role to play in 
maintaining and improving the develop- 
ment of public airports and the airways. 
The problems which will confront us in 
the years ahead in areas of traffic conges- 
tion at existing airports; the need for effi- 
cient planning in construction of new 
airports; the financing of airport and 
airway development projects; the im- 
provement of aircraft and airway safety 
techniques and equipment; aircraft noise 
abatement; the control of sonic boom and 
many others require the attention of 
Congress now—before the problems be- 
come insurmountable. 

The bill, H.R. 14677, which I have in- 
troduced today is intended to be a vehicle 
for a discussion of these problems and to 
define the appropriate Federal role. I 
hope that dialog and discussions will be 
responsible and free of politics, because 
the problems we seek to solve are uni- 
versal, nonpartisan, and affect all whom 
we represent. I would ask my colleagues 
to support committee hearings soon, in 
order that we may hear about alterna- 
tives on the overall thrust of the legisla- 
tion, means of financing, and establish 
project priorities. 


Rodman Job Seminar Report 
HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, since 1964 when the first Eco- 
nomic Opportunities Act was passed by 
the Congress, we have witnessed the suc- 
cessful growth and development of the 
Job Corps. 

The purpose of the Job Corps, as stated 
in title I of the 1964 act, is to raise young 
men and women from poverty by giving 
them an education and training. 

The education and training in the Job 
Corps has not been limited to these young 
men and women, but has extended to the 
educators as well. 

In November of last year, a group of 
New England educators shared a seminar 
with a group of specia] training educa- 
tors of the Job Corps. This exchange of 
ideas and teaching methods, at the Rod- 
man Seminar, proved invaluable to both 
parties, and particularly interesting to 
the New England educators. 

I would like to submit the full contents 
of the Rodman Job Seminar report for 
the personal information of my col- 
leagues. I have found it extremely stimu- 
lating and exciting. 

The report follows: 

RODMAN SEMINAR URGES NEw ENGLAND EDU- 
cators To Test JOB Corps FINDINGS 

Send the potential dropout to prep school? 
It may sound incredible but 150 New Eng- 
land educators were told that prep schools 
may have to cease being the exclusive posses- 
sion of the rich if this country is to solve its 
dropout problem. 

This was only one of the concepts discussed 
at the “Experiment in Progress” seminar held 
for the educators by the Rodman (Mass.) 
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Men’s Center. A major purpose of the confer- 
ence, Center Director Theodore A. Nelson 
said, was “to find out whether the things 
we're learning about training the dropout 
can be used in conventional schools to reduce 
the number of students leaving without the 
minimum requirements for employment.” 


SMALL COURSE UNITS ESSENTIAL 


Greeting participants on the first day of the 
two-day seminar, Nelson stressed the discov- 
ery Job Corps has made that small units are 
essential for dealing with high school drop- 
outs. 

“We're not having the young man mark 
time in class or putting him in over his head,” 
Nelson explained. 

Since last January, when Rodman intro- 
duced one and two week units in basic edu- 
cation classes, students have been allowed to 
proceed at their own speed through the cur- 
riculum and to repeat troublesome units with 
a different teacher. Frustration and insecu- 
rity are thus avoided. 

Nelson also said small units would pose 
a “paper work” but no financial problem for 
schools if they chopped their courses into 
short segments and placed each student in a 
class geared to his level. However, it would 
require a shift in attitudes since “Lots of 
things get locked into public education, like 
requiring so many years of this and so many 
of that.” 

Elaborating on Rodman’s discoveries, Dr. 
Lloyd Besant former director of instruction 
at the center said, “that hallowed educa- 
tional theories had to be jettisoned to reach 
corpsmen.” 

As he explained the painful process of trial 
and error through which Rodman arrived 
at a program that worked, Dr. Besant, now 
director of business and special education at 
Science Research Associates Inc., summed up 
Rodman’s experience in eight points: 


MORE DRIVE THAN ORDINARY STUDENTS 


Dropouts have a strong yearning to enter 
Middle class society. Once they adjust to the 
center’s goals and become students, they 
have more drive to succeed than ordinary 
students. 

The dropout, during training, must have 
his drive to succeed constantly bolstered to 
break the pattern of failure he usually has 
built up. However, “basic attitude and be- 
havior change can occur in a remarkably 
short time,” Dr. Besant noted. 

Inexperienced teachers and counselors, 
trained on the job under supervision, are 
often successful because they are not bound 
by established patterns of teaching and coun- 
seling techniques. 

The teacher is the key to success in the 
classroom, choosing whatever material he 
feels will put across the curriculum. Early 
instruction of dropouts must be mainly 
verbal because of the low reading level of 
dropouts, and the gradual shift to written 
material must come as the student is ready. 

Dropouts with an average seventh-grade 
level can absorb vocational training and 
necessary academic skills. Moreover, they can 
learn these skills in a much shorter time 
than students do in the traditional high 
school setting. 

The individual instruction or machine- 
type teaching is usually unsuccessful with 
dropouts because they don’t have independ- 
ent study habits or the ability to reason 
critically or ask questions. They need the 
support of their fellows available in group 
learning. 


Reinforcing Nelson’s comments, Dr. Besant 
asserted that curriculums for teaching drop- 
outs should be broken into units so fine, 
often a week long, that the staff can con- 
stantly check the progress of the students. 
They can reward a student by promoting 
him into the next unit or check incipient 
failure by recycling him through units he 
has not mastered. 
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Counseling is imperative. It must be “in- 
tensive, highly personal and involved in all 
aspects of the student’s life,” Dr. Besant 


PREP SCHOOLS FOR THE POOR? 

A major factor in Rodman's success, Dr. 
Besant notes, may be that students are taken 
from their home environments and put into 
a setting where the environment can be con- 
trolled, The significance of this for public 
education could be enormous,“ he said. “It 
would mean that, for the first time, taxpayers 
and educators would have to come to grips 
with the idea that the resident prep school 
concept—iong the haven for the rich man’s 
child—may have to be adopted to meet the 
needs of the poor man’s child,” Dr, Besant 
said. 

Winding up the first day’s talks, Dr. John 
J. O'Neill, Associate Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, gave the seminar’s keynote speech. He 
praised Job Corps for breaking the “failure 
syndrome” of the high school dropout. 

“One of the biggest problems your students 
have had,” he said, “is the long history of 
academic and social failure they have built 
up. For that matter, it seems to me this fail- 
ure syndrome is also a problem with the 
teachers of the disadvantaged. .. . After a 
year or two of trying, even a good teacher 
gets the idea that whatever she tries is going 
to fail.” 

Furthermore, O'Neill said, “the public 
School system could not have accomplished 
this success even if it were better financed. 
To those in the public schools who say they 
could have resolved their own problem with 
this student group if they had the millions 
poured into the Job Corps—I don't think I 
can agree with you. 

“The money would have been last in pres- 
ent patterns in more of the same. ... The 
Job Corps tried and taught what would not 
work. They. . . were free to control more 
factors than any public school could... . 
How many (public schools) would have 
dared to experiment with various methods of 
motivation and discipline, knowing the po- 
tential explosiveness of such a situation” 

Dr. O'Neill urged the educators to test 
Job Corps findings in their own schools, say- 
ing “We need to look to the Job Corps be- 
cause one-third or more of all youth are 
high school dropouts.” 

The educators spent the second and final 
day of the seminar discussing the findings 
presented to them and their applicability to 
other school situations. 


Let’s Hear From the Majority 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks of the Recorp an ex- 
cellent editorial appearing on television 
station WJBK. The editorial points out 
the strong doubt that any law could be 
devised to keep weapons from criminals, 
the violent, and the unstable, and in- 
deed this is so. The editorial further 
points out the difficulty of enacting such 
legislation, and at the same time protect- 
ing the right of responsible citizens to 
own firearms for legitimate sporting pur- 
poses and for protection of their own 
homes. 

This fine editorial comments on the 
evils of passing unwise firearms control 
legislation, the practical effect of which 
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is to disarm the law abiding and to con- 

tinue relatively easy availability of fire- 

arms to criminals who have never been 

concerned with the law in the first place. 
The editorial referred to follows: 


LET'S HEAR FROM THE MAJORITY 


(By Robert C. White, editorial director, 
WJBK, Detroit, Mich., Jan. 4, 1968) 


In our last Editorial, we observed that De- 
troit may be rightly called the “Homicide 
Capitol of the Nation“ after 331 willful kill- 
ings in the City in 1967—more murders per 
capita than in any of the four cities which 
exceed us In population. 

The police tend to blame this dismal record 
on the easy availability of guns and other 
weapons to the criminally-inclined, the yio- 
lent, and the unstable, and we would have to 
agree. However, we doubt that a law could 
be devised to keep weapons from these peo- 
ple, while, at the same time, protecting the 
right of responsible citizens to own guns for 
sporting purposes and the protection of their 
own property. 

Far more significant, we think, is the “I 
can get away with it” attitude of the sane 
but cold-blooded murderers and, in fact, ma- 
jor and minor criminals of every description. 
Ineffectual courts, deals with the prosecu- 
tion, coddling of the guilty, and inaction of 
the Legislature in passing stronger laws have 
given them good reason to believe they have 
little to fear. 

It seems clear to us that the firm threat of 
harsh retribution by an aroused society 
might—just might—make more than a few 
would-be killers think twice before they pull 
the trigger or plunge the knife into some 
innocent citizen, 

To every angry, frightened, fed-up citizen, 
we would say this: regardless of who you are, 
where you live, or the color of your skin, 
make your concern known now. In your own 
way and words, make your feelings on crime 
known to the Mayor, the Common Council, 
to our judges and prosecutors, to the Gov- 
ernor, the Attorney General, and the Legis- 
lature. 

Society has the strength and the means— 
it needs only the collective will—to sweep our 
streets clean of bullies, robbers, rapists and 
murderers—and on a more or less permanent 
basis. 


Concerned Workers 


— 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January. 17, 1968 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
petition dated December 13, 1967, signed 
by 75 employees of Luke Air Force Base, 
Ariz., together with my response: 

DECEMBER 13, 1967. 
Hon. Sam STEIGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: We the undersigned, workers on the 
F-104G Starfighter at Luke AFB, Arizona, do 
strongly protest the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court allowing mem- 
bers of Communist-action groups to work 
in defense plants. 

Thousands of American boys have been 
killed in Vietnam fighting Communism for 
their country. And now our Supreme Court 
tells us that this same enemy may work in 
our defense plants. Are the elected members 
of Congress, the representatives of the peo- 
ple, powerless to defend our interest against 
the appointed members of the Supreme 
Court? 
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We know that you will do your best to 
help correct this situation. 

(Signed by 75 employees of Luke Air Force 
Base, Ariz.). 


CONGRESSIONAL REPORT, JANUARY 12, 1968 
(By Sam STEIGER) 

Last week I received a petition signed by 
approximately 75 civilian workers employed 
by Lockheed at Luke Air Force Base. These 
are men who work as technicians on the air- 
craft that are flown in defense of this coun- 
try. Their concern was directed at the re- 
cent unfortunate Supreme Court decision 
that permits the employment of a Commu- 
nist in a defense plant. 

It is my firm conviction that this partic- 
ular group of men has far more expertise in 
the significance of a Communist in a defense 
plant than any member of the Supreme 
Court. 

The Supreme Court is not expected to be 
knowledgeable about such things as the 
amount of damage one determined person 
can do to a production line; their function 
of course is to rule on the constitutionality 
of specific legislation and/or specific inter- 
pretation of that legislation via individual 
court cases. The fact that they have, in effect, 
authorized the employment of Communists 
in defense plants at the same time that we 
are engaging the Communists in combat, is 
in itself a tragic distortion of their role in 
government. 

What must also be noted is the fact that 
the Supreme Court has now assumed the 
posture of not only forgiving a crime already 
committed, but of inviting wrongdoing by 
announcing that a situation will be forgiven 
by them before the deed even occurs. The 
Supreme Court has now broadened their 
previously permissive attitude toward the 
criminally accused to the point where they 
are pre-forgiving crimes which have yet to 
be committed. 

All this will end only when the American 
public becomes aware of the practical effect 
of the Supreme Court's attitude, and the 
far-reaching effects of their unchecked abil- 
ity to impose their will on this country— 
like it or not. 


Address of Rubin Morris Hanan 
HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, today, 

I would like to take a moment to pay 
tribute to an outstanding American and 
a constituent of mine, Mr. Rubin Morris 
Hanan, of Montgomery, Ala. Mr. Hanan 
was recently honored for his fine work 
in furthering the democratic principles 
upon which this great country was 
‘founded. 
Mr. Hanan, who was born in Rhodes, 
Greece, received the George Washington 
Medal of the Freedoms Foundation, Val- 
ley Forge, Pa., this year at a recent din- 
ner in Montgomery which was attended 
by some 160 admirers of the popular 
Montgomery grocer. 

I believe that Mr. Hanan's strong 
American convictions are reflected in the 
acceptance speech he gave at that dinner. 
I think the fine words spoken in that 
speech would be enjoyed by my distin- 
guished colleagues, so I am herewith sub- 
mitting the speech and a letter from Mr. 
Hanan’s grandson expressing justified 
pride in his grandfather’s achievements: 
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ADDRESS BY RUBIN Morris HANAN, PILOT CLUB 
INTERNATIONAL FREEDOM AWARD, NOVEMBER 
21, 1967 


Chief Justice Livingston, Madame Presi- 
dent, The Most Distinguished guests, and 
Honored friends: This is a cherished privi- 
lege and sincere honor to be your guest this 
evening, and this Award for outstanding 
Freedom Service makes me quite humble and 
proud. 

The influence and support of my family, 
the teachings of My Faith, my Masonic 
Training, the Trust of my friends and the 
enriched spiritual life of the American Peo- 
ple who have for centuries nourished and 
kept vibrantly alive a National Spirit predi- 
cated on the dignity of man— 

Free to Speak without Fear— 

Free to Worship God in his own way— 

Free to Stand for what he Thinks is 
Right— 

And Free to Oppose what he believes 
Wrong— 

Have provided inspiration for the role I 
always desired to play in the Cause of Free- 
dom, and to be a Proud American, After what 
I owe to my Almighty God, nothing is more 
dear and more sacred than the love, devotion, 
respect and loyality I owe to my adopted 
country. I pledge to you, ladies and gentle- 
men, to uphold this glorious heritage for 
myself and all mankind. 

At this hour we must all be mindful of the 
American boys who are fighting on Freedom's 
frontier in Viet Nam. They, too, deserve Free- 
dom Awards, An overwhelming devotion on 
the home front is the assurance that the 
American fighting forces needs in this hour 
of decision. Surely, we are all in great debt 
to this glorious land of ours—which gives us 
Freedom and Liberty. 

Like myself, more than 35 million immi- 
grants came to America from many lands, 
because America is the Beacon of Opportu- 
nity and Hope for all mankind. Yes, we all 
came to these blessed shores with high hopes 
and aspirations. We found all the dreams we 
anticipated, and perhaps more. So we take 
stock—look back and remember who made 
it possible and how this glorious freedom 
came into being. 

We know these troublesome times when 
strange forces seek to divide and conquer 
America. We also know that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of our people are standing up 
to be counted in the continuing struggle for 
freedom and representative government. 

On this occasion I salute the men fighting 
for Freedom in Viet Nam. I can only pray 
that their sense of Mission, their determina- 
tion, and their dedication might be matched 
by an overwhelming devotion here at home. 

God fashioned a Nation in Love, Blessed 
it with a purpose sublime and called it 
United States of America. This, America’s 
great heritagé, indeed, is worth protecting, 
with steadfast hearts and willing sacrifices. 
We in America can march the extra mile in 
destroying the evil forces of Communism. 

Many of us can frankly say from our own 
experience under Fascism: 


“No man can escape when Freedom fails. 
The best of men are condemned to jails, 
And those who cry: Appease! Appease! 
Are hanged by those they tried to please.” 


Freedom and opportunity have been Amer- 
ica’s undying glory. It must not be a shroud 
and a grave of our cherished liberties. 

In conclusion: I pray to the Almighty God; 
to give me compassion and fortitude, that 
somehow I may fashion a Temple in my 
heart, and keep the flame of Freedom’s Torch 
ablaze. k a 

With all my Heart, I thank you—all of 
you, kind friends, for your support, friend- 
ship, and presence this evening. In making 
this honor, program, awards, the band and 
the beautiful banquet possible. 

There is no way that I can humanly repay 
you—May God bless you all with good health, 
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faith and Give you a strength to climb the 
hills of destiny. 

God bless America, I thank you. 

Lewis Hanan, D.MD., 
Sarasota, Fla., November 17, 1967. 
Hon. RUBIN Morris HANAN, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

DEAR GRANDFATHER: I am overwhelmed 
with personal pride in view of your recent 
achievements. The world can rejoice because 
once again you have proven that there are 
still people in this world who dedicate them- 
selves to Freedom and Democracy without 
consideration of personal gain or reward. 

You came to this country as an adopted 
son. Yet, you have given so much more than 
some who have been blessed by being born 
here, How truly fortunate we are to have 
people like you looking out for our future. 

I sincerely regret that my family is unable 
to share this joyous occasion with you and 
my dear Grandmother. You can rest assured 
that our hearts and thoughts will be with 
you. 

I feel a special pride because you have 
created a tradition which will serve to light 
the future of all the generations to come. 

Dear Grandfather, I am too young to fully 
understand and appreciate the significance 
of all of your achievements. It is my hope 
and the hope of the family that the name 
of Rubin Hanan will always be looked upon 
with pride and respect. How fortunate I am 
to share this legacy. 


Your loving grandson. 
RUBIN HANAN. 


ADA Statement on Greece 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a.state- 
ment regarding U.S. policy toward 
Greece has been drafted by Americans 
for Democratic Action. In the hope that 
this statement will contribute to the con- 
tinuing debate on U.S. relations with the 
Greek military junta, I submit it for the 
RECORD: 

In light of American political-military in- 
terests the events in Greece over the last 
six months require a re-examination of our 
policy. During this period, which began with 
a military coup d’etat on April 21, 1967, we 
have witnessed an effacement of representa- 
tive government, Attempts have been made to 
restore democratic institutions; we have 
knowledge of the poorly organized, monarch- 
led action of December 13, 1967, which the 
colonels’ junta was able to suppress with 
slight difficulty. This has hardened the 
regime’s attitude and provided a momentum 
previously lacking in their stranglehold on 
the political process. 

American specialists generally appear to 
believe that although the U.S. was not di- 
rectly engaged in the chain reaction produc- 
ing a dictatorial regime, our general be- 
havior encouraged it. This consensus, in ad- 
dition to substantial changes in the Mediter- 
ranean picture, forces us to weigh the costs 
entailed in recognizing or supporting a 
regime whose Very structure is undemocratic 
by definition, Perhaps the healthiest ap- 
proach to the problems we face should not 
dwell on antecedent factors. Yet we cannot 
escape the inexorable force of history over 
the past twenty years nor engender a level 
of comprehension without placing the crisis 
in a broader framework. 

American efforts in the past have been di- 
rected toward aiding military, anti-Commu- 
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nist elements. Such conduct presumably was 
justified in terms of the Western need for 
secure bases in Southern Europe vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union. Although containment 
stemmed the tide of Soviet expansionism, 
originally it was intended to encourage the 
growth of democratically structured repub- 
lics and not to generate support for military 
administrations. The impact, however, of the 
Greek civil war, Truman Doctrine, and U.S. 
military and economic assistance has forced 
the political fulcrum disproportionately to 
the right. Even when Greece steered away 
from administrations dependent on military 
support to moderate, civilian-directed gov- 
ernments the armed forces retained exces- 
sive strength and priorities in national plan- 
ning. Heightening an already unsteady situa- 
tion and complicated by the Cypriote crisis 
was the inability of parliamentary leaders 
to attain workable majorities. 

While not overtly siding with any group 
the U.S. consistently favored those forces 
bent on perpetuating security-oriented poli- 
cies which went hand in hand with what we 
considered to be the overriding issue— 
maintenance of Greece as an integral com- 
ponent of N.A.T.O. 

We have tried to demonstrate that the 
underlying assumptions for U.S. policy, dat- 
ing back to the immediate post-war period, 
were misconstrued, and that policies were 
applied in such a manner as to paralyze 
thinking on a more rational basis. It is in- 
deed difficult to project the effectiveness of 
policy with any predictable accuracy. But 
the rigid application of a political formula 
to a particular set of circumstances should 
not retain cogency in light of the vicissitudes 
of a nation’s development. Precisely, it is this 
inflexibility which confronts us, Simple anti- 
communism is inapplicable in an increas- 
ingly nationalistic evolution of states. 

The complex of events in Greece requires 
intensive study before policy adjustments 
can be made. But that should not prevent 
us from taking intermediate steps faced as 
we are by a dictatorial regime that defies 
the N.A.T.O. charter and maintains press 
censorship, restricts individual liberties, 
imprisons and tortures dissidents and pro- 
hibits normal social and political inter- 
course. 

The junta was recently condemned by the 
European Commission and Human Rights. 
Cries for non-recognition and suspension 
of military and economic assistance (U.S. 
economic aid was discontinued four years 
ago) are heard throughout the world. If we 
continue a policy of “wait and see,” what- 
ever options that are presently available 
to us will be severely circumscribed. 

What are the alternatives to our present 
course? So far we have answered requests 
for action by limiting our contacts with 
the regime and cutting off approximately 
10% of our military assistance, according to 
Defense Department estimates. But after 
King Constantine’s failure to restore demo- 
cratic procedures; the junta has gained 
momentum. Seizing the opportunity to 
strengthen its hand, the junta has con- 
solidated its power in the military by elimi- 
nating senior officers sympathetic to mod- 
erate policies, continuing the suspension of 
all political activity, and delaying introduc- 
tion of a new constitution and elections. 

Analysis suggests measures to forestall and 
counteract unrepresentative government in 
Greece. A temporary policy might be based 
on the following principles: 

1, Non-recognition until the governing ap- 
paratus is re-constituted along democratic 
lines, the ban on political activity is lifted, 
and a date is set for unencumbered elections. 

2. A total and comprehensive suspension of 
military assistance. 

3. Moratorium on all economic programs. 

4. Severe limitations on American invest- 
ment and credit practices. 

To act otherwise is to disregard the inter- 
ests of the Greek people in favor of a paro- 
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chial concern for security that at best has Knowing what the achievements of our 


a dubious relation to Mediterranean politi- 
cal-military facts of life. 


IAM Leaders Strongly Support 
L. B. J. in 1968 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson begins the New Year with the 
strong backing of the AFL-CIO and with 
rising popularity reflected in the latest 
Gallup and Harris polls. 

Recently, a new demonstration of 
American labor’s support of the Presi- 
dent was revealed in a poll conducted by 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. 

This poll of more than 1,100 heads of 
IAM locals around the country reveals 
President Johnson to be the overwhelm- 
ing choice in 1968. 

Among IAM officials, the President 
overwhelms Governor Rockefeller by 3 
to 1; Richard Nixon by 4 to 1; and Gov- 
ernors Romney, Reagan, and Senator 
Percy by 6 to 1 margins. ~ 

Reporting on the results of this poll, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer rightly notes: 

The poll suggests that deep down, the 
union men are still unshakeably Democratic, 
and that the Republican nominee might as 
well forget about altering such deeply held 
loyalties. 

I agree. American labor will continue 
to support a President and a party that 
have brought the American people un- 
precedented prosperity, social progress, 
and strong, purposeful leadership at 
home and abroad. 

The men and women of American 
labor know that they have a true and 
loyal friend in Lyndon B. Johnson, a 
President who speaks the language 
American labor understands—action 
toward progress. 


Cities’ Achievements Should Be 
Recognized 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as the Congress begins its de- 
liberations in 1968 all of us are mindful 
of the extent and gravity of the problems 
that face the citizens of America. And 
acknowledged by all to be one of the 
most serious of those problems is the 
crisis facing our cities and the residents 
of those cities. 

In our haste to solve those problems, 
However, I hope we are prudent enough 
to take stock of those things that are 
right in our cities, as well as those things 
that are wrong. 

If we neglect this important step we 
will, in my estimation, be committing a 
serious mistake. 


cities are is of great assistance in formu- 
lating and carrying out those actions 
geared to putting right what is not right. 

The problem-correcting solutions that 
many cities have adopted serve as object 
lessons to others afflicted with similar 
problems, the success of the efforts of 
people in one community serves as an 
inspiration both to them and to those in 
other communities; and the overall ef- 
fect of taking stock of the achievements 
of our cities aids us in gaining the per- 
spective necessary to make sound judg- 
ments about how we should go about 
doing what remains to be done. 

The value of such stock taking was 
recently evidenced to me by a letter to 
the editor that appeared in one of the 
newspapers in my district in Wiscon- 
sin—the Post-Crescent—a paper which 
serves a metropolitan area which in- 
cludes the city of Appleton, a rapidly ex- 
penang community of approximately 
60,000. 

The letter was written by five couples 
who are members of the Christian Fam- 
ily Movement—an action-oriented orga- 
nization whose members strive to do 
what they can on a realistic basis to im- 
prove the world in which they live. 

Iam pleased to say that the authors 
of the letter have found much that is 
good about Appleton; they conclude 
their letter by saying that they are happy 
to be living there. 

Of particular interest is the recogni- 
tion they have paid to the role that non- 
governmental organizations play in mak- 
ing a contribution to the improvement 
of the lives of residents of the com- 
munity. 

But even more important, I think, is 
their judgment, supported by action, 
that a significant and useful purpose is 
served by calling public attention to the 
city’s accomplishments. 

Their letter follows: 

STUDY Group CONCLUDES APPLETON Is FINE 
Crry 

EDITOR, POST-CRESCENT: We are members of 
a Christian Family Movement which meet in 
one another’s home every other week. The 
method CFM Groups use to carry out their 
plan is the inquiry. An inquiry combines a 
discussion about a situation and a judgment 
on it with a decision to act. 

At our last meeting the subject of our 
inquiry was a close look at our community. 
This included play areas for young children, 
community facilities for teen-agers and 
adults, the conditions of streets and lighting, 
schools and libraries, cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities and housing. 

In discussing the above topics it was ex- 
tremely apparent that each and every area 
mentioned above warranted special praise for 
our own City of Appleton! Our group could 
find no critical aspects to these subjects. It 
was obvious that everyone in our group had 
a very neat and orderly public play area for 
their children very near to their home even 
though our group consists of families living 
in different areas of Appleton. Many inter- 
esting comments were made to show the very 
fine facilities available for teen-agers. Of 
those mentioned were the Cavern, the 
Shangrila, the Terror’s Den, the new YMCA. 
It was agreed by everyone in our group that 
the condition of the streets and lighting is 
well above average and that the schools and 
libraries in our city were adequate indicating 
that we even have a specific library for re- 
ligious books; namely, the St. Francis Li- 
brary in addition to our very complete Ap- 
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pleton Public Library. Our attention was 
called to the many cultural and recreational 
opportunities in Appleton. Some examples 
are the concerts by the Lawrence Conserva- 
tory. The Attic Theater groups. Variety 
Theatre, the Annual Art Fair held in the city 
park, the Bergstrom Art Center in Neenah, 
Paine Art Center in Oshkosh, the parks, 
swimming pools, professional baseball, and 
ice skating rinks, 

After our CFM group discussed the pre- 
scribed topics and made a judgment as to 
their merits or demerits, it was our decision 
to act. Our action at this time manifests 
itself in this letter to show that we as a group 
are happy to live here. 

Mr. and Mrs. JACK BELLIN. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis COFFEY. 
Mr. and Mrs. GERALD. HONKAMP. 
Mr. and Mrs. EDWARD, KIEFER. 
Mr, and Mrs. WALTER JOHNSON. 


Republican Position—The 1968 Federal 
Budget and Deficit and Administration 
Proposals for Tax Increase 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we in Pittsburgh on Monday, 
January 15, 1968, had in store for us an 
authoritative address by Congressman 
Frank Bow, of Ohio, ranking minority 
member of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

Congressman Bow prepared an effec- 
tive address on the Republican position 
on the 1968 Federal budget and deficit, 
and administration proposals for an in- 
come tax increase through a surtax of 
approximately 10 percent. 

Weather in Pittsburgh prevented Con- 
gressman Bow from delivering this ex- 
cellent address in person, even though he 
was at Washington National Airport 
with a special flight ready to leave. 

The Pittsburgh civic and industrial 
leaders invited to the breakfast at the 
Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, who braved one 
of the worst winter storms of the season, 
have felt that this address deserves 
countrywide consideration. 

Therefore, I am placing this well-pre- 
pared and thoughtful address prepared 
by Congressman FRANK Bow in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I recommend these timely observations 
and policies to the careful attention of 
the U.S. Congress, and the American peo- 
ple. These are clear words in troubled 
times. 

REPUBLICAN PosITION—1968 FEDERAL BUDGET 
AND DEFICIT, AND ADMINISTRATION PROPOSALS 
For Tax INCREASE 
It is a pleasure, indeed, for me to be here 

in Pittsburgh this morning to discuss our 

Federal fiscal situation with you distin- 

guished ladies and gentlemen, leaders in the 

civic and industrial life of this great indus- 
trial center. 

Some days ago when I was turning over in 
my mind what I might say to you, I was re- 
minded of a small incident which occurred 
in a colleague’s home during the Christmas 
recess. I want to share the incident with you. 

My colleague’s mother had planned a visit 
with her son and his family during the 
Christmas holidays. 
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She was rather old-fashioned and took the 
train rather than jet down to Washington. 

Her train was delayed and my colleague’s 
small son was made to go to bed before 
Grandma’s arrival. 

Of course, the small boy was filled with the 
excitement of Christmas and with the an- 
ticipation of a visit from Grandma, whom 
he had not seen for quite a long time. 

As is customary for all small boys who are 
excited over anything, this young fellow got 
up early the next morning, dressed with great 
care, brushed his teeth and combed his hair 
and went downstairs to see his grandmother. 

He waited for what seemed to him to be 
an interminable time. 

Eventually, however, a lovely old lady with 
a bit of lace at her throat came down the 
stairs and greeted the boy. 

He responded with a reticent “Good morn- 


Whereupon, his grandmother asked, “Don’t 
you know who I am?” 

The boy replied, “No, mam.” 

With that the grandmother said, “I am 
your grandmother, As a matter of fact, I 
am your grandmother on your father’s side!“ 

The little boy looked at her for a long pen- 
sive minute and replied, “Well, I can tell you 
one thing—if you expect to be around here 
very long, you are on the wrong side!” 

Of course, I know I will not be on the 
wrong side here today even if I do take firm 
and critical positions during the course of 
my remarks. Some of you may not, however, 
agree completely with all that I have to say 
but since I am among friends, I shall try to 
be as candid and forthright with you as my 
colleague’s young son was with his grand- 
mother. 

There is one basic fact that I hope you 
will keep in mind throughout our discus- 
sion. That is the fact that the Johnson 
Administration is attempting to fight a hot 
war in Vietnam on the one hand and is 
attempting to continue business as usual 
on the other hand here at home. Never be- 
fore in history has our Government ever 
attempted such a feat. And, accomplishment 
of the feat is now mightily complicated 
since business as usual here at home is 
grossly overburdened by the demands of a 
host of Great Soclety programs—the financ- 
ing of which has just recently come into full 
bloom. As a prelude in reporting to you 
what we in Congress accomplished last year, 
let me quickly review the changes which 
occurred in the fiscal situation during the 
session: 

1. When the President submitted his 
budget for fiscal 1968, just about a year ago 
at this time, he estimated that budget ex- 
penditures would be $135 billion and we 
would incur a deficit of $8.1 billion, provided, 
of course, that Congress approved a six per- 
cent surtax on personal and corporate in- 
come taxes. 

2. By August when the President first ac- 
tively pursued with the House Ways and 
Means Committee his surtax proposal—then 
ten percent rather than the original six 
percent request—estimated budget expendi- 
tures had risen to $136.5 billion and the 
anticipated deficit, without the tax increase, 
was up to $29 billion since estimated tax 
receipts had fallen markedly. 

3. In late November after the President in 
an off-the-cuff remark had said the 1968 
deficit might reach $35 billion, the Ways 
and Means Committee held some further 
hearings on the ten percent surtax proposal. 
Those hearings brought out the fact that 
gross estimated expenditures had then risen 
to $140.3 billion and except for the expendi- 
ture reduction actions taken by Congress in 
appropriation bills the deficit would have 
been $24 billion. 

Now, let me turn back momentarily to the 
89th Congress when we had forty-seven 
fewer Republican Members of the House 
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than we have in the 90th Congress, The 89th 
Congress was nothing more than a rubber 
stamp for the Administration’s Great Society 
programs. During that Congress, when it 
became apparent that the Democrat major- 
ity was not concerned with the state of our 
fiscal affairs and did not intend to deny 
the Administration anything it desired, I 
devised what is now known as the Bow 
expenditure limitation amendment. The 
amendment which was offered on many of 
the appropriation bills for fiscal 1967 would 
have limited Federal spending to ninety- 
five percent of what the President had esti- 
mated would be spent by the Departments 
and agencies. 

Needless to say, the amendment was re- 
jected each time it was offered in 1966. It 
did, however, represent the only reasonable 
means of getting at the administration's 
nonessential and low-priority spending since 
there was no will in either the House or 
Senate to reduce the President’s appropria- 
tion requests. If the amendment could have 
been adopted on all of the 1967 appropria- 
tion bills, it would have saved $5 billion in 
spending last year. 

With our increased Republican member- 
ship in the House last year, we were in a 
position to set the tone of fiscal restraint 
early in the first session of the 90th Congress. 
We offered reduction amendments on indi- 
vidual appropriation bills and a goodly num- 
ber of those amendments were adopted by 
the House. We continued to offer the ex- 
penditure limitation amendment which was 
approved by the House on two appropriation 
bills—the one for State, Justice, Commerce, 
and the Judiciary and the one for the newly 
established Department of Transportation. 

Throughout the session no evidence de- 
veloped to indicate that the Senate was will- 
ing to economize in even the slightest de- 
gree. As a matter of fact, the Republican 
economy amendments which won in House 
debate were consistently abandoned by our 
conference committees when we were re- 
solving the differences between House and 
Senate versions of the appropriation bills. 
So you see, we really were not accomplishing 
a great deal but we kept the pressure on the 
democrat majority in the House. 

The first indication that we were winning 
converts came September 27 when the House 
voted to recommit a continuing resolution 
making interim appropriations for agencies 
whose regular appropriation bills were not 
through the Congress. The recommittal came 
after my spending limitation amendment, to 
set a ceiling of $131.5 billion on 1968 spend- 
ing and thereby save at least $5 billion, was 
ruled out of order as legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

This spending limitation remained a prin- 
cipal issue until it was adopted October 18 
as an amendment to another continuing 
resolution. At that time the majority of the 
Appropriations Committee reported a resolu- 
tion which was designed to save $1.5 billion 
in spending this year. We felt that the sav- 
ings proposed by the Committee in that 
resolution was not enough so we struck out 
the provisions offered by the Committee and 
substituted language that would have saved 
from $5 to $7 billion in spending, 

Of course, the Senate refused to accept our 
proposal but persistence in conferences dur- 
ing the next six weeks resulted in the House- 
Senate conferees adopting the Administra- 
tion’s proposal, to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in November, which is expected to 
reduce obligations this year by $9 billion and 
actual spending by $2.6 billion. And, I might 
add that there would have been no saving 
of this magnitude in the absence of our 
efforts throughout the session. 

During those six weeks of conferences, it 
became apparent that the costs of Vietnam 
and spending on uncontrollable items, such 
as interest on the public debt, public assist- 
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ance, farm price supports, etc., had risen 
above earlier estimates by the Administra- 
tion. As a consequence, we were prepared and 
did offer to increase our spending limitation 
from $131.5 billion up to $134.6 billion which 
would have provided for the uncontrollable 
increases in spen > 

We offered the $134.6 billion ceiling as an 
amendment to the continuing resolution 
which incorporated the Administration’s pro- 

to save $2.6 billion in spending this 
year. At that time, adjournment fever had 
taken hold in the House and the amendment 
was rejected eyen though the $131.5 billion 
ceiling had been overwhelmingly approved 
by the House on four occasions—and with 
majorities ranging upward to 110 votes, 

During the session, we won a number of 
significant economy votes in the House and 
during consideration of conference reports on 
appropriations. Among them were: 

1. Republican insistence on reductions in 
appropriations for rent supplements and 
model cities resulted in a saving of $255 mil- 
lion when the House insisted on its disagree- 
ment with the Senate on these items. 

2. Republican insistence on economy re- 
sulted in the recommittal of the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appropriation conference 
report and a saving of $21 million. 

3. Republican insistence on economy re- 
sulted in the recommittal of the Foreign Aid 
appropriation conference report and a saving 
of $20 million. 

In summary, as a result of our efforts in- 
dividual appropriation bills were reduced by 
$5.8 billion, overall Federal obligations were 
reduced by $9 billlion, and estimated spend- 
ing this year has been reduced by at least 
$4.1 billion. At this time, spending is es- 
timated to reach $136.2 billion which will be 
Offset by receipts of $116.4 billion and we 
expect to incur a deficit in the magnitude 


‘of $20 billion. 


As intolerable as is a budget deficit of $20 
billion, I think before Congress will approve 
a tax increase it will have to have some addi- 
tional assurances from the Johnson admin- 
istration that spending will not continue to 
rise and thereby eat up the anticipated reve- 
nues that will be generated by a tax increase. 


William S. Parry 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Greater 
Metropolitan Akron has achieved a fine 
international reputation for its industry. 
The words “made in Akron” have be- 
come the symbol of great quality in 
merchandise. 

Akron’s industrialists aided by one of 
our Nation’s most capable and intelligent 
work forces have indeed brought a high 
degree of prosperity to our city but there 
is another ingredient that is necessary 
before a community can claim true 
greatness and that one is the genuine 
concern of its citizens for their commu- 
nity. In this regard, Akron is indeed for- 
tunate, those who have achieved success 
in their business ventures have unself- 
ishly turned their great talents toward 
helping the less fortunate of their fellow 
citizens. If a roster of those great, hu- 
mane Akron citizens were to be written, 
the name of William S. Parry would be 
well in the forefront. 

It has been my great fortune to know 
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Bill Parry for a great number of years. 
He has called me a multitude of times to 
alert me to the problems of our commu- 
nity or one of its citizens. It is typical of 
him that not one of those calls were 
made for projects for his own benefit. 

All of us who are called upon by Bill 
Parry for assistance are always glad to 
respond because we know that any proj- 
ect that he endorses is most worthy. 

I feel that I am a better legislator for 
having known Bill Parry. I also know 
that his advice has been most valuable 
to me. I could speak for hours on the sub- 
ject of this president of our council of 
churches, but my good friend, Ben 
Maidenburg, publisher of the Akron 
Beacon Journal, has told the story of 
William S. Parry far better than I could 
possibly do, so, at the end of these re- 
marks, I include his column that recently 
appeared in the Akron Beacon Journal. 

Earlier in this statement, I said that 
Metropolitan Akron was blessed for hay- 
ing a great number of citizens who were 
dedicated to the improvement of their 
community and the lives of their fellow 
citizens. The catalyst who developed the 
reactions that brought their work into 
fulfillment is Publisher Maidenburg. His 
is a driving force that has cemented 
those of us who want to work for the 
community well-being. 

When Ben Maidenburg was writing 
this story about Bill Parry, I do not be- 
lieve that he realized that most of the 
attributes that he ascribed to that fine 
citizen were those that we who know 
on Maidenburg would associate with 


Ben Maidenburg is one of the great 
editors of America but even above that 
he is a true humanitarian—a great com- 
panion in arms for Bill Parry. 

Publisher Ben Maidenburg’s column 
follows: 


Every Day Is Curistmas—TxHat's How BILL 
PLAYS THE GAME 
(By Ben Maidenburg) 

I write today of the man who, to me per- 
sonifies the true Christmas spirit. His name 
is William S. Parry. But no one calls him 
that. They don’t ever refer to him as “Mr. 
Parry.” Just “Bill.” 

He couldn’t care less how you address him. 
He stands on no ceremony. Bill Parry is what 
c 
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I've had lunch with him (he continues to 
call it dinner) hundreds of times, and no 
matter whether we are having a sandwich 
in a one-arm joint, or at some fancy place, 
Bill Parry never lets himself have a bite— 
or any others, for that matter—unless he 
first utters a prayer of thanks. The prayer is 
fast, but it is a prayer. 

Bill prays because it is part of him; as 
much of him as the air he breathes. 

For Bill Parry does not wear his faith as a 
soldier wears a uniform—for identification; 
or a hippie wears his rags—to shout his re- 
volt against society; or a rich man his 
pleated shirts—to advertise success. 

I can’t remember when I’ve seen Bill not 
smiling. Even when he has been in a most 
vexing situation, he smiles. It is part of his 
religion. 

I said earlier that Bill Parry personified 
the true spirit and meaning of Christmas. 
Even to those who by accident of birth 
are of another faith and to whom Christmas 
is merely an important date in history, the 
Yuletide is a wonderful gift to mankind. 


PPP wee? eS ee ee ee 
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At the very least it brings to the surface 
@ measure of the goodness that is born in 
most men. But there is some tragedy to 
Christmas: Too many of us have a Christ- 
mas spirit for 24 or 48 or 72 hours. Then we 
revert to being ornery. 

Not so with Bill Parry and that is why I 
have rather a reverence for him. To Bill, the 
Christmas spirit is something that fills 24 
hours a day, 365 days a year. 

I don’t know when I met Bill or under 
what circumstances. But in all those years 
I have never heard him utter an ill word 
about another. I have never known him to 
refuse to give up food or sleep or work or 
the pleasure of his family when called upon 
to lend a hand, 

The Akron area is blessed with many, 
many men and women of good will—people 
who give of their body, soul and money to 
help others. I could list five dozen without 
pausing. 

These people—the five dozen—work in the 
vineyards not because they want thanks, or 
recognition dinners or plaques—even a pat 
on the back. They are people who seem mere- 
ly thankful for the privilege of living and 
of seeing the sunlight and stars. 

These people cross all “lines.” They come 
from big business and small from the ranks 
of labor. A few, in the five dozen, have no 
more claim to fame“ than that they push 
brooms or build tires or pour cement. 

The curse of this day—and perhaps it has 
always been so—is that the five dozen are 
looked upon by so many with sneers and 
with pity. Pity that they would thus waste 
their time when they might be playing gin 
rummy. 

Were I to list the five dozen (and there 
may be ten dozen) I would put the name of 
William S. Parry on top. Not because he is so 
much better than anyone else but because 
everything he does stems from a deep hope 
that he is serving the Lord first. 

I think that makes a difference. A real vi- 
tal difference. For in this miserable, demented 
age when people are finding fault with every- 
thing; when they are tearing to shreds a na- 
tion of freedom and liberty; when laws mean 
nothing; when respect for institutions and 
elders has sunk to graye depths, I think we 
need to return to a deeper faith in God 
Almighty. 

If we have a true belief in God, then no 
matter what we are, Christian or Jew; Moslem 
or Hindu; black or white we will also have 
a belief in the common dignity of man. We 
will have a respect for our neighbor, be he 
white or black. We will have a respect for 
tra and labor; for government and all 
else. 

A complete return to God might even 
cause us to vote every election day; to de- 
mand better candidates—to choose civil 
servants who want to serve us all instead of 
selfish factions. 

If I seem to have digressed from the sub- 
ject of Bill Parry and gone to lecturing about 
the general picture I have not intended it at 
all. What I have been trying to drive home is 
a hope that all of us might draw a lesson 
from William S. Parry. 

Most people know Bill Parry because he is 
frequently called in to lend a hand when 
union and management seem to come to 
loggerheads. 

In some manner—perhaps it is because 
Bill is president of the Council of Churches— 
I got him interested in lending a hand in a 
lot of these labor negotiations, 

Bill has achieved three things in his par- 
ticipation. First he has gotten the two sides 
to open every meeting with a prayer for 
divine guidance. Second, Bill has stopped the 
cussing (each man at a negotiating session 
is limited by Bill to one “damn” per meet- 
ing). And third, Bill has injected a sense of 
public trust into the conversations. 

Bill Parry may be a man of God and all 
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that, but he is no meek, mild observer. He 
can lash at injustice whether the injustice 
be inordinate demands of labor or refusal of 
management to see the light. 

I’ve heard several union leaders comment 
that they’d rather not have Bill Parry at 
their contract meetings. I think he un- 
nerves them when they get to asking for the 
moon and two or three constellations as & 
price of settlement. But on the other side of 
the coin, I’ve heard management people 
mutter that they’d as leave Bill be elsewhere 
too. 
When you've got this situation, Bill 
is worth his weight in gold. But he hasn't 
stopped there. Most people won't believe me 
when I say that Bill has saved the jobs of 
thousands in this area—yes thousands, By 
pleading for union continence and manage- 
ment calm. 

If you don’t believe me, ask around, Ask 
the union leaders and management chiefs 
how many times they've been called after 
midnight by William S. Parry—and at all 
other hours, too. 

I wonder how many persons now working, 
who most certainly would be jobless and on 
relief today had it not been for Bill Parry's 
faith and perseverance, have any idea of 
what he has done for them and their fami- 
lies. 

And tell me, speaking of God and Faith: 
What other men of the cloth—working min- 
isters of religion—have lent a dime’s worth 
of help to this layman who acts while so 
many others just join committees and offer 
platitudes? 

Bill Parry was doing something about 
“Negro rights” years before the host of 
johnny-come-latelies found it a popular 
cause. 

I have heard a few Negro “spokesmen” 
complain about Bill Parry. They resent his 
work and his success at the work; they want 
Bill to go peddle his papers and leave the 
“Negro rights” subject to them, alone. 

A minority of the Negro spokesmen, of 
course, would rather cause problems than 
cure them. It makes for better publicity; 
louder noise, more fires. 

Bill disagrees. He sees the problem with 
good eyesight. He wants to cure the situa- 
tion—and in a hurry, too—instead of having 
committee meetings, protest rallies, marches 
and houseburnings. 

Which is the better approach? I prefer 
Bill Parry’s, for he sees this matter also as 
a matter of faith in God to whom a human 
being is a human, no matter whether black, 
white, red or yellow. 

Not long ago, Bill personally arranged for 
20 jobs for Negroes at a local plant. Only 
two showed up. When Bill went to the agency 
to ask why, he was told “I don’t know.” Bill 
was furious, and for good reason. Instead 
of finding out why people who wanted and 
needed jobs, or said they did, failed to show 
up for jobs, the agency was having meetings. 

This is one sample of why some don’t like 
Bill. 

Bill sees the school drop-out problem with 
far more clarity than the experts.“ He wants 
the laws changed to permit kids old enough 
to quit school to also be old enough to go 
to work at least on a part-time basis. 

But are many helping him? I should say 
not. 

Bill spends thousands of his own money 
on long distance calls to Washington in 
pursuit of the idea. He'll win in the end; 
but not with support from the people who 
should be doing something about it. 

That, again, is why some don't like Bill 
Parry. 

I could go on and on about Bill. 

But space doesn’t permit. Just let me 
repeat: 

I write today of the man who, to me, 
personifies the true Christmas spirit. His 
name is William S. Parry. 
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A Nation With “Sisu” 
HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, on the 6th 
day of December 1967 Finland cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary as a free 
and independent nation. This event was 
marked throughout the free world, for 
Finland has shown that a nation, not 
large in area nor population, can stand 
the rigors of time and the worst adver- 
sity to maintain its individuality and na- 
tional integrity. 

I was privileged to take part in a cele- 
bration of the 50th anniversary of Fin- 
nish independence in Astoria, Oreg., on 
that date. The entire observance, both 
festive and inspiring, was highlighted by 
a magnificent speech by Paul Vehvila- 
inen, associate professor of languages at 
Portland State College. 

Professor Vehvilainen seemed to cap- 
ture the essence of the strong and in- 
dependent Finnish spirit in his address, 
and I feel that we as a nation nearing 
our 200th birthday may take a lesson 
from the struggles and triumphs of the 
Finns as they celebrate their golden an- 
niversary. Professor Vehvilainen’s ad- 
dress follows: 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF NATIONAL SELF-DETER- 
MINATION: 50 YEARS OF FINNISH INDEPEND- 
ENCE 


(By Paul V. Vehvilainen, Portland State 
College) 


Men first got their identification from the 
group, bound together by a common destiny. 
They spoke one language, shared the same 
history, experienced identical problems in a 
common geography, and were obsessed with 
the same idea of national or folk conscious- 
ness. The feeling of an ethnic entity is thus 
as old as history itself, although its mani- 
festations were often curtailed and sup- 
pressed by Big Powers as threats on their 
own political interests. National or political 
unity cannot be dictated from without. It 
must be an intellectual notion, born with 
the nation-state, which, for example, came 
to fruition with the armed people in the 
French Revolution and in the early Amer- 
ican colonies, or degenerated into the idea 
of the “folk unconscious” in the long drawn 
out struggle of the Germans for a national 
identity. 

It was President Woodrow Wilson who at 
the end of World War I expressed the idea 
that small nations also have an equal right 
for political self-determination. As a result, 
there rose a number of new independent na- 
tions, among them Finland, one of the most 
northern countries in the world. 

Most Americans seem to know at least 
three things about Finland: it is the “Land 
of a Thousand Lakes”, it pays its debts, and 
it fights for its independence. They may 
know Finland as the country that produced 
Sibelius the composer, Paayo Nurmi the 
athlete, or Marshal Mannerheim the war- 
time Commander-in-Chief. Many also know 
that the Finns bake themselves in the sauna 
and are pioneers in modern architecture and 
have paved the way for modern design in 
es glass, ceramics, jewelry, textiles, 
etc. 

What has made this small nation survive 
in the great turmoils of the 20th Century 
when other countries born at the same time 
have been wiped off the map? Perhaps it is 
the Finnish sisu (inaccurately translatable 
as “guts” or “intestinal fortitude”). The 
Finns have always been willing to risk every- 
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thing in their fight for freedom and self- 
determination. 

“When the Creator made Finland, he re- 
laxed, writes Hudson Strode in his book 
Finland Forever (New York 1952). “He took 
water and earth and trees and spread them 
about casually ...in wooded hills and rocky 
fells, rivers, marshes, archipelagoes, and still 
blue lakes dotted with verdant islands 
Into this beautiful setting the ancestors of 
the Finns settled about the beginning of the 
Christian era, At first they lived by hunting 
and fishing, but gradually began to clear the 
land for cultivation. In this way they con- 
quered their country, not from another peo- 
ple, but from harsh nature. 

Christianity was brought to Finland in the 
10th Century, and an organized church was 
established in 1155 when the English-born 
Bishop Henry made the first crusade to Fin- 
land. The crusaders came from Sweden and, 
consequently, Finland was brought into the 
orbit of Western civilization. Through the 
union with Sweden, Swedish law and ad- 
ministration was established in Finland 
which became a Grand Duchy of the king of 
Sweden. 

In the five centuries from. 1300 to 1800, as 
part of the Swedish empire, Finland became 
a frequent battle ground in the struggle be- 
tween Sweden and Russia. In 1809 the coun- 
try was conquered by the Russians, and it 
was now declared an autonomous Grand 
Duchy of the Russian Czar. It remained so 
for over a century. Until the end of the 19th 
Century Finland enjoyed genuine self-gov- 
ernment under the new rule. It had its own 
parliament and civil service; it had its own 
army and currency; its Courts of Justice ad- 
ministered the laws of Finland, not those of 
Russia. At the turn of the century, however, 
in their effort to Russify the country, the 
foreign authorities began to violate Finland's 
special rights, The Finns encountered it with 
passive resistance, which gradually developed 
into a movement for complete national inde- 
pendence. 

The opportunity to realize aspirations for 
political self-determination came during 
World War I, when Czarist Russia was weak- 
ened by military defeat and internal revolu- 
tion, But a bitter civil war had to be fought 
before independence could be secured. On 
December 6, 1917, the Finnish Parliament is- 
sued a declaration of independence, and in 
1967 we are celebrating Finland’s 50th an- 
niversary as a free nation. 

The success of a nationalist revolution is 
not by the same token the successful com- 
pletion of a human rights revolution, as we 
have witnessed in events in Eastern Europe, 
Asia, and Latin America, or in the birth of 
new African nations. Fortunately, sometimes 
there is a high degree of correlation between 
the two. For example, the American Revolu- 
tion resulted in both political freedom for 
the American colonies. and enhanced per- 
sonal freedom for individuals through the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. Simi- 
larly, in Finland, where national conscious- 
ness was not born overnight, but had its be- 
ginnings much earlier than the realization of 
political independence, the rights of the in- 
dividual were also secured. 

In framing the Constitution the “Founding 
Fathers” of the Finnish Republic were able 
to build upon centuries of democratic tradi- 
tion. In Finland feudalism had never existed 
and no slavery had ever been known. The 
system of government had developed along 
with that of Sweden, and even throughout 
the period of Russian rule Finland had had 
its own legislature. The Constitution of 1919 
Was modeled partly on the English and partly 
on the American one. From the English, Fin- 
land adopted the principle of parliamen- 
tarism; from the American, the Bill of Rights. 

From the beginning of its independent 
existence Finland pursued a foreign policy 
of neutrality and adherence to the principles 
of the League of Nations. The fact that neu- 
trality was not maintained cannot be blamed 
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on Finland. She was forced into a struggle 
which came little short of costing her life. 

In the fall of 1939, the Soviet Government 
approached Finland with territorial claims. 
The Finnish Government was willing to make 
some concessions, but it refused to agree to 
the establishments of Soviet bases on Finnish 
soil, The U.S. President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, at this point offered to mediate, but the 
Soviet Union rejected his approach. On No- 
vember 30, 1939, the Red Army invaded Fin- 
nish territory. This was the beginning of a 
long war that was to last—except for a few 
months’ breathing period in 1940-41—until 
September 19, 1944, when an armistice was 
signed. 

The price of freedom Finland had to pay 
was extremely heavy for a small nation— 
80,000 men killed, over three times that 
number wounded, 570 million dollars war 
indemnity to be paid, 17,800 square miles 
or 12 percent of the territory—had to be 
surrendered, and the entire population of 
the ceded areas, over 400,000 people, had 
to be relocated in the rest of Finland. De- 
spite heavy losses, Finnish forces had suc- 
ceeded in preventing an occupation of the 
country. Independence was preserved, po- 
litical institutions and the traditional way 
of life could go on almost intact. 

“We cannot escape geography,” said the 
late President Paasikivi after the war, and 
his diplomacy has set the tone for Fin- 
land's foreign policy. In keeping with neu- 
trality, Finland has stayed out of all mili- 
tary alllances—the Warsaw Pact as well as 
the Atlantic Treaty. But in all other respects, 
in trade, cultural cooperation, and personal 
contacts, Finnish relations with the West- 
ern world are as free and friendly as ever 
before. 

One of the cultural factors that has had 
a great impact on nations consciousness and 
has sustained the pride and self-esteem of 
this Nordic nation is the national epic 
Kalevala which saturates Finnish life. Ken- 
neth Rexroth (in Saturday Review, August 
19, 1967) has beautifully described the char- 
acter of this epic: “Its deep, resonant evoca- 
tion of the natural environment, the rich, 
dark green or snow white land of forests 
and lakes where herdsmen, hunters, and fish- 
ers go about their timeless ways, its ironic 
acceptance of the tragic nature of life, its 
dry humor, its praise of intelligence and 
hospitality as prime virtues—all these ele- 
ments go to sustain the unique Finnish 
character, and that among the most ad- 
vanced sections of intelligentsia as well as 
among the common people.” 

The heroes of the Kalevala struggle in a 
magic world, but simultaneously live wide 
awake in the Finnish land, in conflict with 
a harsh but beautiful environment. In our 
modern destructive world civilization, Fin- 
land stands out as enjoying a high level of 
ecological success. The Finns cope with their 
setting of living nature far better than do 
the Russians or Americans, In the epic, as 
in Finnish life, there survives the life philos- 
ophy without which few people could endure: 
one must cooperate with nature and, if pos- 
sible, with fellow men or perish. The Finns 
are still there. So the Kalevala expresses not 
just a national consciousness, but the con- 
sciousness of the kinship of a race of men 
with all living creatures. It is a synthesis of 
nature, man, time, and place. 

We have always felt admiration for this 
brave little nation. On October 6, 1967, the 
U.S. Government issued a special stamp com- 
memorating Finland's 50 years of independ- 
ence. By this issuance our Government 
honors not only Finland but also the funda- 
mental idea of political freedom and self- 
determination. It was a recognition of a na- 
tion which was ravaged by war, but was 
able to recover from the destruction without 
any aid from the Marshall Plan, and has 
faithfully paid its debts to the United States 
when other bigger and richer nations chose 
to ignore such trivlalities“. 
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Colonel Gillenwaters’ Statement Before 
the National Commission on Marine 
Science, Engineering, and Resources 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
recent awakening in the oceanographic 
field, and the accelerated activities to- 
ward formulating a viable national effort 
in oceanography, one of the most active 
advocates of increased national activities 
is Col. T. R. Gillenwaters. Colonel Gillen- 
waters has demonstrated great enthusi- 
asm for the development of ocean science 
and ocean resources since the beginning 
of this decade. He is one of the founders 
of the Oceanic Research Institute of 
La Jolla, Calif., and presently serves 
as the legal adviser to the institute. 
Furthermore, he is the oceanic adviser 
to the Governor of California. 

Colonel Gillenwaters’ enthusiasm for 
oceanography does not concern only the 
State of California, but also the coastal 
States in general, and the national and 
international interests on a global scale. 
This concern is illustrated in a statement 
which Colonel Gillenwaters recently de- 
livered to the National Commission on 
Marine Science, Engineering, and Re- 
sources. Because of the timeliness and 
significance of this statement, I would 
nar 85 include it in the Recorp at this 
point: 


STATEMENT BY COL. T. R. GILLENWATERS, OCE- 
ANIC ADVISER TO THE GOVERNOR OF CALIFOR- 
NIA, TO THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
MARINE SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, AND RE- 
SOURCES, DECEMBER 5, 1967 


The needs of the nation cannot be met 
without direct assistance to the coastal 
states in the planning of their own ocean re- 
sources. The jurisdictional problems (land 
ownership and community developments, 
parks, beaches and harbors) make it difficult 
to plan. Federal cooperation and support is 
required because at the state level our un- 
regulated historic developments which in 
turn affect future use may not in any way 
fit the national requirements. For example, if 
the national emphasis is going to be on fish- 
eries or maritime trade or off-shore drilling 
or recreation or national defense, then we 
should know in order that our studies can 
be adjusted or better directed. 

It would seem practical to have a Federal 
Marine Planning Authority created and 
funded with a specific directive to cooperate 
with the coastal states. As of now there is a 
somewhat frantic competition developing 
among some states, and this coupled with 
congressional politics is very apt to needlessly 
dissipate our limited -national budget and 
not achieve the superiority we require to 
maintain world leadership. 

Most major coastal states have long had 
a recognition of the potential value of their 
Ocean resources but demands for schools, 
highways, medicare and other related social 
enterprises have blunted efforts to develop 
them in an orderly manner. The future plan- 
ning for the diverse interests now evident 
within each state cannot possibly be properly 
accomplished by a super-federal agency. 

Each coastal state should be encouraged 
to create an Interagency Council on Ocean 
Resources as we now have in the State of 
California. In some states this may, depend- 
ing on the government structure, develop 
into a Marine Department or into a super- 
agency. That is not the objective in Califor- 
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nia as we believe the Council should function 
as & coordinating and monitoring force and 
not be the vehicle for originating projects. 

Historically, California has given much to 
the Nation and, in fact, the World by devel- 
oping a vast reservoir of intellectual and 
practical know how in oceanic research and 
development. We are now engaged in bring- 
ing into sharper focus our multiplicity of on- 
going ocean projects. This requires the crea- 
tion of a unique planning, programming and 
budgeting system with which to document 
and identify for analysis all ocean related 
activities. The end result will be a system by 
which political leadership can be properly 
informed for the purpose of developing a 
Comprehensive Ocean Area Plan for the or- 
derly conservation and utilization of our 
ocean resources. To achieve this our man- 
power, finances and capital resources must 
also be inventoried in order that priorities 
can be fairly established. 

We have here in California the largest 
mumber of personnel of any state in the 
union qualified as authorities in all phases 
of ocean oriented activities. Our know-how 
is exported throughout the world. We recog- 
nize that many of these people are carrying 
tremendous responsibilities in the form of 
research projects, teaching programs and 
consulting contracts. Up to this date I do 
not feel that our political leadership at the 
national level fully comprehends that an 
ocean development program is not compara- 
ble to a reclamation program nor can it be 
evaluated, as one might, a major sociological 
situation. 

Certainly by now we know what comprises 
the main elements of the so-called ocean 
resources, therefore in our haste to involve 
the public we must not be guilty of over 
selling in order to get the attention of Con- 
gress and other political bodies. Let us be 
Sure that we are making the best use of 
our already seasoned and experienced edu- 
cational institutions before we encourage a 
proliferation of training. I do not believe 
that we need new schools for example, to 
have our harbors improved, our maritime 
fleet given its rightful support, off-shore 
drilling expanded, fisheries fully utilized nor 
recreation emphasized (we do need expanded 
facilities). 

Industry in certain categories should, in 
my opinion, be given tax incentives to influ- 
ence more venture capital into what are now 
considered marginal ocean activities. (Cali- 
fornia recently gave fishing and research ves- 
sels property tax relief.) I have seen on this 
coast great interest in aquaculture being de- 
veloped by private interests. More progress 
would be made in this exciting area if capital 
could be given more encouragement and if 
we could more quickly settle jurisdictional 
problems. 

Obviously, the final and most serious need 
is policy statements backed up by action at 
the national level. This means a definitive 
outline of the Nation’s requirements in order 
that orderly funding can be depended upon 
by all concerned. The private sector and our 
particular State Government will respond 
with money, resources and manpower as has 
always been the case when the needs of our 
nation are made clear. 


Our GI in Vietnam Is Quite a Man 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which recently. appeared 
in the Tri-County News, a fine: weekly 
newspaper in Sevierville, Tenn., so elo- 
quently describes the typical young 
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American serving his country in Vietnam 
that I want to make it available to my 
colleagues and the readers of the REcorp, 
as follows: 


(Nore.—The following article, written by 
Lt. R. L. Kellemeyer, Fort Knox, Ky. 
was taken from the Stars and Stripes.) 

Feeling in Vietnam is that most back- 
homers including the lawmakers, do not un- 
derstand or accept the truth that the con- 
flict in Vietnam is war. That the bulk of 
America considers Southeast Asia with con- 
fusion and mild contempt. 

A soldier returning home from Vietnam 
will find that people can't yet point the 
country out on a map, can’t guess the num- 
ber of weekly casualties there, can't figure 
out who the enemy is, and can’t understand 
what it’s all about except they guess free- 
dom is involved, 

“You think Vietnam is bad?” a statesider 
will grin, “Brother you should have been in 
New York during the blackout.” 

“Too bad you're home,” another adds grim- 
ly. “Traffic is terrible.” 

“Ia Drang?” a third will say. “Nothing. You 
should'a seen the Battle of the Bulge. Now 
that was real war.” 

Vietnam is still a pop art oddity 12,000 
miles away. 

The public worries more about living with 
a possible tax increase. Officials worry about 
living with world opinion. The GI worries 
only about living. 

His world there is nightly blackout and 
mortar traffic. It’s alive with booby traps 
that can blow his legs or his life to shreds. 
It’s occupied with an enemy and an ally that 
looks exactly alike. 

He would give a month’s pay for a sound 
sleep. 

And 10 years of his life for a night at home. 

He is not a bit player in a comic opera 
conflict, not the trump in an international 
card game and not 12,000 miles away but as 
near as the muddy and bloody pictures in 
the newspapers. 

Moreover, he is usually a very young Amer- 
ican citizen in a hell of a fix. The average 
age of a combat GI in Vietnam is 18%. 

But what a man he is! 

A pink-cheeked, tousel-haired tight-mus- 
cled fellow who, under normal circumstances, 
would be considered by society as half-man, 
half-boy, not yet dry behind the ear, a pain 
in the employment chart. 

But right now, he is the beardless hope of 
free men, 

He is for the most part unmarried and 
without material ons except for pos- 
sibly an old car at home and a transistor 
radio here. 

He listens to rock n roll and the 105mm 
howitzers. 

He has just gotten out of high school with- 
in the past year, received so-so grades, 
played a little football, and had a girl who 
broke up with him when he went overseas 
or who swears that she is still faithful al- 
though he is half the world away. 

He has learned to like beer by now be- 
cause it is cold and because it is “the thing 
to do.” He smokes because he gets free cig- 
arettes in his C-ration package and it is also 
the thing to do. 

He never cared much for work, preferred 
waxing his own car to washing his father’s 
but he is now 10 or 20 pounds lighter than 
before because he is working, or fighting 
from dawn to dark, often longer. 

He still has his trouble spelling, and writ- 
ing letters home is a painful process, But he 
can break down a rifle in 20 seconds and 
put it back together again in 29. He can 
describe the nomenclature of a fragmenta- 
tion grenade, explain how a machinegun op- 
erates and, of course, utilize either if the 
need arises. 

He obeys now without hesitation. But he 
is not broken. 

He has seen more suffering than he should 
have in his short life. He has stood among 
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hills of bodies and he has helped to con- 
struct those hills. 

He has wept in public and in private, and 
he is not ashamed in either place, because 
his pals have fallen in battle and he has 
come close to joining them. 

And he has become self-sufficient; he has 
two pairs of fatigues, washes one and wears 
the other. He sometimes forgets to brush 
his teeth, but not his rifie. 

He keeps his socks dry and his canteen 
full. He can cook his own meals, fix his own 
hurts and mend his own rips—material or 
mental. 

He will share his water with you if you 
thirst, break his rations in half if you hun- 
ger, split his ammunition if you are fighting 
for your life. 

He can do the work of two civilians, draw 
half the pay of one and find ironic humor 
in it all. He has learned to use his hands 
as a weapon and his weapon as his hands. 
He can save a life or, most assuredly take 
one. 

Eighteen-and-a-half years old. 

What a man he is . . already. 


Our Beliefs and Pledge to You 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Washing- 
ton County News in Chipley, with a long 
record of distinguished community serv- 
ice, is now published by Woodrow Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson, a former president of the 
Florida Press Association and former 
publisher of the Panama City News-Her- 
ald, brings to Washington County a fine 
background of leadership in community 
affairs and in the newspaper field. His 
New Year’s editorial is a very good one 
which will stand careful reading by each 
of us. I submit it for reprinting in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OUR BELIEFS AND PLEDGE TO You 

It is customary to begin a new year with 
resolutions. However, since new leadership in 
@ newspaper usually brings doubts and ap- 
prehensions concerning the course the paper 
will take, we will begin our new responsibil- 
ities by trying to relate our basic beliefs and 
at the same time give our pledge to you as 
readers. 

First, we believe very strongly that the 
strength of our nation depends very heavily 
upon the work and strength of our churches 
which are the vehicles or instruments 
through which our God accomplishes His 
plans, We are not of that group that be- 
lieves God is dead. 

We believe not only that He is not dead 
but that evidences of His work among men 
can be seen daily. We believe that through 
His church this world can be made a better 
and happier place in which to live. Someone 
has described the church as “the last bul- 
wark against evil.” We believe this, pledge 
our full support to growth and progress of the 
churches of this county and this area, 

Secondly, we believe in the right of every 
individual to succeed or fail according to his 
own initiative. This is the basis of the Ameri- 
can way of life. Despite its many failures and 
weaknesses, ours is still the greatest nation 
on earth and still affords more people an 
opportunity to make good lives for them- 
selves. 

We pledge to do everything within the lim- 
its of our talents to strengthen this American 
system which allows each of us to be indi- 
viduals and grow as individuals. 
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Thirdly, we believe in honesty, integrity 
and truth in government as well as business, 
We believe that we can still have honest lead- 
ership in government, but this requires some 
responsibility upon our citizenry. It is our 
responsibility to seek out good men, encour- 
age them to make their talents available and 
then, perhaps most important of all, we must 
accept our responsibility of going to the polls 
and vote when the opportunity provides itself 
for us. 

We will work with the leadership of our 
city, county, state and national government 
that this can be accomplished. 

Fourthly, we believe in giving our young- 
sters as well as everyone the very best edu- 
cation possible. We are living in a rapidly 
changing world in which we need the keenest 
and best trained minds it is possible to 
attain. 

In the area of education, it becomes so easy 
and many are prone to shrug off the respon- 
sibility by placing it in the hands of govern- 
ment at one level or another. Actually, the 
government is of our people and each must 
accept a part of its responsibility. 

We pledge our thoughts and our efforts to 
those primarily associated with the schools 
and education with the hope that working 
together we can have the very best of schools 
in this county and this area. 

We are proud to be Floridians and espe- 
cially Northwest Floridians and we pledge 
to work in any way possible to aid in the 
growth and progress of our community, 
county, area and state, 

We have presented some of our basic be- 
liefs and our pledge to you. We cannot prom- 
ise that we will always be in accord with the 
thinking of everyone. But we hope that we 

at times, and still respect each 
other’s right to his own opinion. 

We solicit our readers’ thoughts and any 
aid, that together we may make this year, 
1968, truly one of the greatest years in our 
history. 


Three Cambridge, Mass., Scientists Re- 
ceive National Medal of Science 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Medal of Science 
is America’s highest award for achieve- 
ment in science, mathematics, and engi- 
neering. The medal is given to those 
whom the President of the United States 
deems worthy of “special recognition by 
reason of their outstanding contributions 
to knowledge” in these fields. 

The 1967 recipients of this distin- 
guished award were recently announced 
by President Johnson. I take great pleas- 
ure in noting that three eminent scien- 
tists from Cambridge, Mass., shared in 
this outstanding honor. 

Mr. Edwin Land is president of the 
Polaroid Corp., in Cambridge. He grad- 
uated from the Norwich Academy and 
Harvard University. In 1947 he served on 
the board of overseers of Harvard College 
and committees to visit departments of 
chemistry, physics, and astronomy. He 
was appointed by the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1956 as visiting 
institute professor. Mr. Land has served 
on the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee as consultant-at-large since 1960. 
He is a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences and the recipient of many 
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awards, including the Presidential Medal 
of Freedom in 1963 and the Rumford 
Medal of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in 1945. His citation is as 
follows: 

For many discoveries and inventions in 
the field of polarized light, rapid photog- 
raphy, including quick processing of the final 
photograph, for the development of a unique 
theory of color vision, and for contributions 
to national defense. 


Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky is cur- 
rently abbott and James Lawrence pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Born in Kiev, Russia, in 1900, he 
became a naturalized citizen in 1933. He 
received his doctorate in chemistry from 
the University of Berlin in 1925 and was 
staff member of the chemistry depart- 
ment at Princeton University from 1928 
to 1930. In 1930 he joined the faculty of 
Harvard as assistant professor and be- 
came a full professor in 1938. He has 
worked in the fields of kinetics of gas 
phase reactions; structure of polyatomic 
molecules; thermochemistry of organic 
compounds; enzyme catalyzed reactions, 
and shock and detonation waves. He par- 
ticipated during World War II in the 
work of Los Alamos Laboratory and has 
been a frequent consultant to the Gov- 
ernment. He was special assistant to the 
President for science and technology 
from 1959 to 1961. Dr. Kistiakowsky is a 
member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, the American Philosophical 
Society, and the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. He received the Medal 
for Merit in 1946, and the Willard Gibbs 
Medal of the American Chemical Society 
in 1960. His citation reads: 

For contributions to physical chemistry, 
particularly to the understanding of reaction 
rates, and for statesmanship in the evolu- 


tion of relationships between science and 
public affairs. 


Dr. Francis Birch is presently Sturgis 
Hooper professor of geology at Harvard 
University. He was born in Washington, 
D.C. in 1903 and took his bachelor of 
science in 1924, his M.A. in 1929, his 
Ph. D. in physics in 1932, all from Har- 
vard University. In 1932 he joined the 
professional staff at Harvard, initially in 
the department of physics, and later in 
the division of geological sciences. He has 
remained at Harvard throughout his 
professional career with brief intermis- 
sions during World War II at the Bureau 
of Ships, the Radiation Laboratory, and 
Los Alamos. He is a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
the National Academy of Sciences and 
the American Philosophical Society. In 
addition, he has received the Legion of 
Merit Award in 1945, the Day Medal of 
the Geological Society of America in 
1950, and the William Bowie Medal of 
the American Geophysical Union in 1960. 
In 1964 he served as president of the 
Geological Society of America. His cita- 
tion is as follows: 

For outstanding contributions to geo- 
physics which have immeasurably increased 
our understanding of the composition and 
the processes of the interior of the earth. 


The achievements of these men have 
promoted the rapid growth and develop- 
ment of this country. I am proud that 
they are citizens of my district. I con- 
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gratulate them on their remarkable work 
as scientists and their contributions as 
citizens of the United States. 


President Johnson Confers With Prime 
Minister Eshkol of Israel 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on the fifth 
of this month, the United States received 
as an honored guest, Prime Minister 
Levi Eshkol of Israel. For 2 days during 
his stay, the Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Eshkol were guests of President Johnson 
and his family. In the relaxed atmos- 
phere of the President’s Texas home the 
two leaders were able to renew the friend- 
ship dating from Mr. Eshkol’s last visit 
in 1964 and to discuss in depth the prob- 
lem of greatest concern to Israel and all 
nations of good will—the problem of 
peace for the Near East. 

Prime Minister Eshkol's visit came at a 
critical juncture in the brief history of 
his country. This year marks Israel's 20th 
anniversary—two decades of remarkable 
economic development and of a vigorous 
and democratic political life and two 
decades of a fragile and often violated 
truce with its neighbors. Mr. Eshkol’s 
visit came 6 months after the third war 
Israel has fought and won in order to 
prove its right to exist among its 
neighbors. 

But Mr. Eshkol did not come here as 
a victorious leader, freed from the bur- 
dens of battle to receive the praise of an 
admiring American public. He came here 
as a leader earnestly seeking the way to 
a true peace for his country. And he was 
received by President Johnson and the 
American people with full comprehension 
and support for the difficult task that lies 
ahead for him and the people of Israel. 
The way to peace will be no less difficult 
than the harsh demands of national de- 
fense that Israel has had to confront and 
still faces. As the President said in wel- 
coming Prime Minister Eshkol, to make 
peace will require hard work, courage, 
vision, and, above all, patience. Israel is 
fortunate that Prime Minister Eshkol has 
these qualities in abundance, for there 
will be voices which will try to attract 
him to the partial and easy peace of the 
weak and others that will push toward 
the illusory and futile peace of the 
conqueror. 

The peace that Prime Minister Eshkol 
has as the goal for his country and which 
he discussed with President Johnson will 
rest on the five principles which the Pres- 
ident set forth in his address of June 19. 
These are the recognized right of na- 
tional life, innocent maritime passage, 
justice for the refugees, limits to the arms 
race, and political independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity. The spirit of these 
principles is embodied in the United Na- 
tions resolution of November 22, 1967. 
Under the terms of that resolution, Am- 
bassador Gunnar Jarring of Sweden is 
now conducting talks with Israel and 
three Arab states. Prime Minister Eshkol 
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affirmed Israel’s support for the resolu- 
tion and Ambassador Jarring’s mission, 
and President Johnson joined in this 
affirmation. Through Ambassador Gold- 
berg the United States has promised to 
use our “diplomatic and political influ- 
ence” in support of Ambassador Jarring’s 
efforts to achieve a fair and equitable 
settlement. 

The just and lasting peace that is 
Israel’s goal and which was the focus of 
the Texas discussions clearly cannot be 
attained simply by pinning all hopes on 
negotiations. Tragically, other powers 
appear intent on preserving the historic 
conditions of tension and insecurity in 
the Near East. The United States is 
alert to the pace of Soviet rearmament 
of certain Arab States and the danger it 
represents. While our Government is 
watching this situation very carefully, it 
is at the same time seeking means to 
limit the destructive arms race in the 
region. These considerations were promi- 
nent in the discussions of Prime Min- 
ister Eshkol and President Johnson and 
figured in their joint statement. 

According to the statement, “The 
President agreed to keep Israel’s military 
defense capability under active and sym- 
pathetic examination and review in the 
light of all relevant factors, including 
the shipment of military equipment by 
others to the area.” This statement is ex- 
pressive of our country’s concern for 
Israel’s security and our determination 
that Israel shall remain capable of de- 
fending herself against those who failed 
to learn the lesson of June 1967. 

The understanding and friendship 
that characterized the meeting of the 
President and the Prime Minister are 
descriptive of the relations between our 
two countries. This country has and will 
continue to stand by Israel when its se- 
curity is threatened. Israel stands today 
as a dynamic and democratic force in 
the Near East. One day, when peace has 
come to the region, all its people will en- 
joy in cooperation the vigorous economic 
and political development they have so 
long awaited and so deeply deserve. 

Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, January 11 
in my capacity as national secretary of 
the Synagogue Council of America I met 
with Prime Minister Eshkol at the Hotel 
Plaza in New York City. I was accom- 
panied by a distinguished delegation of 
officers of the Synagogue Council of 
America, rabbis of the Orthodox, Con- 
servative, and Reform Judaism and lay- 
men representing each branch. I was 
deeply impressed with the great wisdom 
and understanding of the Prime Minister 
and his wide range of knowledge of many 
world problems. 


Roy L. Reuther, 1909-68 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago I learned the 
sad news of the death of Roy Reuther, 
It brought to an end a distinguished 
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and noble career of one of America’s 
most dedicated and able labor leaders. 

He was a man of the highest integrity, 
an idealist and humanitarian, interested 
in helping the less fortunate and in 
promoting social and economic justice. 

Roy Reuther has made a valuable and 
substantial contribution to the social 
gains that the American people have 
won since the New Deal years. 

He was an effective leader in the field 
of political education. He had the con- 
fidence and support of his fellow union- 
ists and the respect and admiration of 
all who knew him. 

To his widow and children, to the 
Reuther family and to his fellow union- 
ists I express deepest sympathy on their 
great loss. 


Report to 13th District Residents 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
porting to the residents of Illinois’ 13th 
Congressional District on the activities 
of the first session of the 90th Congress, 
I observed that our Nation seems to be 
pulling in many directions and that 
sharp division exists over the course of 
action which should be taken in 1968. 

As we move into the second session 
of the 90th Congress, we must all recog- 
nize the urgency of the questions facing 
us as citizens. These questions can be 
answered, and, indeed, they must be 
answered. 

At this point in the Recorp, I submit 
the annual legislative report to the resi- 
dents of the 13th Congressional District 
of Illinois. The report follows: 

ANNUAL LEGISLATIVE REPORT, 1967: 90TH Con- 
GRESS, First SESSION 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The final gavel fell on 
the First Session of the 90th Congress at 
6:45 p.m. on December 15. The previous rec~ 
ord of 383 rollcalls, set in 1965, toppled as we 
hit the 445 mark in 1967. So far in this Con- 
gress, 17,180 measures have been introduced 
in the House of Representatives; 892 bills 
were acted upon favorably in the House; 453 
have been signed into law. Not only was it 
a busy year, but the issues were particularly 
chall š 
This Legislative Report will highlight ac- 
tivities in 1967. Most of the major issues have 
been discussed in earlier Reports, copies of 
which are available through my office. In 
1967, three were prepared and dis- 
tributed throughout the 13th District, in 
addition to the annual National Issues Poll. 
We dispatched over 26,000 personal letters 
in response to requests, inquiries, statements 
of opinion, and problems. It is my hope that 
these figures will continue to grow as still 
broader lines of communication are de- 
veloped between Washington and the 13th 
District. 

Your comments and views are always wel- 
come. Full details on any measure before 
Congress may be obtained by writing my 
office, 506 House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20515. 

Rumsfeld attendance record, 1967: 92%. 

WHAT KIND OF A CONGRESS WAS IT? 

In early 1967, the Democratic Senate Ma- 
jority Leader, Mike Mansfield, stated: “We 
have passed a lot of major bills at the last 
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session of congress (the 89th), some of them 
very hastily; and they stand in extreme need 
of going-over for loopholes, rough corners, 
and particularly for an assessment of current 
and ultimate cost in the framework of our 
capacity to meet it.” He was correct, and, if 
anything, understated the shortcomings of 
that Congress. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONGRESS 


House: Democrats, 248; Republicans, 187. 

Senate: Democrats, 64; Republicans, 36. 

The First Session of the goth Congress, un- 
fortunately, did not make those much needed 
reassessments, Rather than making a thor- 
ough study of overlapping activities and as- 
sessing the results of present laws, Congress 
failed in its responsibility by appropriating 
still more for various programs requested by 
the Administration. There are, of course, 
many fine programs that, in cooperation with 
the States and local communities, are needed. 
However, if the present course is continued, 
the result could be such serious financial dif- 
ficulties for the country that even the most 
worthwhile programs could suffer. 


CONGRESSIONAL ETHICS 


The highly publicized conduct of Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.) continues 
to point to the need for a code of ethics for 
the House of Representatives. Powell was ex- 
cluded from House membership in January 
for misconduct, Following the Powell inves- 
tigation, the House created an ethics com- 
mittee charged with drafting a code of stand- 
ards and conduct for Members. To date, there 
is no indication as to when this code will be 
presented to the House for consideration. 
Hopefully, the new Session will be marked by 
enactment of this needed and long overdue 
legislation. 


ASSISTANCE FROM 13TH DISTRICT COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


We were fortunate to secure the services of 
Miss Diane Profita, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. Profita, 232 Hatlen, Mount Prospect, 
as a Congressional intern from September 
until late December. Diane is a student at the 
Chicago Circle Campus of the University of 
Illinois, and is studying to be a teacher. In 
January, Miss Mary Ehrke, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ronald J. Ehrke, 1106 Patton Ave- 
nue, Arlington Heights, who is a student at 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine, joined our 
staff for a four-week internship. These young 
people have made meaningful contributions 
to our staff, and we salute their industry and 
dedication. 

INFLATION, TAXES, AND SPENDING 

In the 1966 year-end Legislative Report, I 
commented that speculation was mounting 
that the President would request a tax in- 
crease in 1967. In the September, 1967 Re- 
port, the matter was discussed in some de- 
tail, for the request had come as predicted. 

Thus, 1967 was to have been the year of 
the tax increase, The President urged the 
Congress to adopt a 6 per cent tax surcharge 
in his January Budget Message, and, in mid- 
year, upped the request to a 10 per cent tax. 
The Congress, for a variety of reasons, re- 
fused to respond to the President’s requests 
for these additional tax burdens. As predicted 
in the September Report: “If the President’s 
tax increase proposal is accepted by the Con- 
gress, it may well be less than the 10 per cent 
requested, and come later than the October 
deadline set by the Administration.” 

It is my view that a case for the proposed 
tax increase must rest on a heavy cutback in 
expenditures. Faced with the spector of a 
$30 billion deficit, many experts are urging 
spending cuts as high as $5 to $10 billion, 
But the Administration has refused substan- 
tial reductions in Federal spending. The re- 
sult has been, thus far, a refusal by the 
Congress to increase taxes. 

It is fair to ask whether cuts of such pro- 
portions can be made without hitting high 
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priority items. Any list of areas in which 
such reductions are possible must include 
Agriculture, a non-defense expenditure item, 
which is one of the largest in the budget. 
Although surpluses have all but disappeared 
and world demand is expanding, the price 
support program in wheat and feed grains 
amounts to a whopping $2 billion per year. 
In Space, annual expenditures now exceed 
$4.5 billion, a portion of which could be de- 
ferred. The total of all Foreign Aid expendi- 
tures are expected to be over $5 billion for 
fiscal year 1968, in spite of a blue-ribbon 
commission recommendation in 1963 that 
Foreign Aid spending be cut to $1.8 billion 
annually. These are but a few of the many 
areas in which spending can be reduced or 
deferred. Because I continue to believe that 
priorities in domestic spending must be es- 
tablished if our underlying economic prob- 
lems are to be dealt with effectively, I have 
frequently voted for spending cuts. Of 22 
key House votes involving motions to reduce 
Federal spending in 1967 I supported the pro- 
posed reduction in spending on 21 of the 
votes. 

Although the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee now promises an early 
consideration of the tax legislation, prospects 
of passage are not certain. A close majority 
of the Congress seems to be in a fighting 
mood when it comes to taxes and spending. 
Even deeper spending cuts would seem nec- 
essary if a tax increase is to pass in 1968. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


Many of the major votes which were cast 
this year have been discussed in earlier Re- 
ports and releases. There were, however, two 
bills which represent examples of complex 
issues which appeared to have simple solu- 
tions, but which contained facets not fully 
explored in the press, and which deserve 
comment. 

On July 20, 1967, the House of Representa- 
tives was asked to consider an Administra- 
tion proposal authorizing $40 million to 
exterminate rats in the Nation’s slums, Cer- 
tainly, this would appear to be a humane 
request. However, the existence of the “Com- 
prehensive Health Planning and Public 
Health Services Act” passed in 1966, led the 
House to the conclusion that the “Rat Bill” 
was not sound legislation, and the proposal 
was not, therefore, scheduled for considera- 
tion. Two months later, the Partnership for 
Health Amendments of 1967, a part of the 
Comprehensive Health Planning and Pub- 
lic Health Services Act, passed the House, 
making provision for rat control and other 
health hazards. The issue, then, on the “rat 
bill” was not one of being for or against rat 
control as was widely reported, but was a 
matter of placing the program in its proper 
position within the Executive framework. 
Had the first effort been successful, an en- 
tirely new activity would have been created, 
and the mechanism which had been set up 
only nine months previously would have 
been, in a sense, ignored or divided. I felt 
such duplication would have been not only 
wasteful of tax dollars, but also destructive 
of the concept of the Comprehensive Health 
program. 

Another such instance occurred on Novem- 
ber 29 when the House took a parliamentary 
vote, not on the language of a meat inspec- 
tion bill, but on an unusual and unprece- 
dented motion to instruct the House Con- 
ferees to automatically accept the Senate 
amendments to the Federal Meat Inspection 
Act, sight unseen. The vote was not for or 
against a strong meat inspection bill. Rather, 
it was a vote for or against arbitrarily accept- 
ing amendments passed by the Senate which 
the House had not seen, discussed, or had 
an opportunity to evaluate, Although the 
issue was described as one which indicated 
that the House favored “poisoned meat” and 
“lax inspection procedures” for the con- 
sumer, such was not the case. The House 
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was insisting, and properly so in my view, 
on having an opportunity to review and 
consider the language of the amendments. 
Several days later, having had an oppor- 
tunity to study the language and having 
exercised its functi6n as a separate body in 
the Congress, the House overwhelmingly 
approved the stronger meat inspection bill. 

I believe the House acted properly in each 
instance, despite the widespread public com- 
ment to the contrary. 


YEAS AND NAYS 


Some of the bills I supported since the 
last Report include measures to: 1) amend 
the Elementary and Secondary School As- 
sistance Act; 2) amend the Social Security 
Act; 3) require adequate meat inspection 
programs; 4) provide funds for research and 
other activities to combat air pollution; 5) 
prohibit discrimination in employment be- 
cause of age; 6) provide comprehensive re- 
view of national water resource problems 
and programs; 7) amend the Economic Op- 
portunity Act; 8) revise veterans’ pensions; 
9) regulate flammable fabrics; 10) improve 
pay for members of the Armed Forces. 

I opposed legislation to: 1) postpone the 
setting of standards for Congressional Dis- 
tricts created after the 1970 Census; 2) au- 
thorize and appropriate funds for Foreign 
Aid; 3) continue peanut acreage allotments; 
4) construct the Dickey-Lincoln public 
works project; 5) extend the food stamp 
program; 6) reduce long staple cotton 
quotas; 7) appropriate $4.7 billion for the 
“pork barrel“ public works bill. 


POLLUTING THE NATION’S WATERWAYS 


The pollution of our pure supply of water 
is continuing. Despite the fact that all 60 
states have agreed to establish water quality 
standards under terms of the Water Quality 
Act of 1965, there have been no meaningful 
steps taken to restore polluted waters to a 
degree of reasonable purity. The capability 
for dealing with the problem of water pollu- 
tion exists, but too often governments at 
various levels have not made the required 
effort nor has the private sector acted aggres- 
sively to deal with the pollution problem. 

Support for my bill, H.R. 13511, to author- 
ize an incentive tax credit for businesses and 
industries which install facilities to control 
water pollution, has been encouraging. An 
anti-pollution committee organized by 13th 
District residents, the Committee on Lake 
Michigan Pollution, has expressed an in- 
terest in this approach. In an editorial of 
December 14, 1967, the Hollister Publications 
observed: [The Rumsfeld bill] provides a 
way for government to cooperate with in- 
dustry, which still would be bearing the bulk 
of expense, For one thing, the type of con- 
trol equipment needed is so costly that 
some marginal businesses simply could not 
finance it fully and still stay in business, 
Furthermore, the Federal Government would 
incur huge enforcement costs if it estab- 
lished extensive requirements. And, finally, 
some companies probably would challenge 
the compulsory approach in the courts, thus 
delaying enforcement for years. Such a delay 
cannot be tolerated when our dying lake 
is rapidly approaching the point of no 
return.” 

Another anti-pollution bill I have spon- 
sored with Illinois’ Senators Dirksen and 
Percy seeks to prevent further pollution of 
the Great Lakes by oil dumping. This bill, 
H.R. 13169, would empower the Secretary of 
Interior and appropriate Federal agencies to 


take action against those responsible for oil 
pollution. 


THE PUBLIC'S RIGHT TO KNOW 
An important step toward a more fully in- 
formed public was taken last month when 
the Agency for International Development 
(AID) agreed that the new Federal Public 


Records Law (4 U.S.C. 552) requires the dis- 
closure of contracts entered into by AID. 
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The withholding of certain contract informa- 
tion by AID was brought to light in Novem- 
ber, 1967, when I pointed out in a speech 
before the Chicago Chapter of the Federal 
Bar Association that AID officials had re- 
fused a request for access to contracts total- 
ing $4,462,369. This withholding of informa- 
tion appeared to be in violation of the Fed- 
eral Public Records Law and in violation of 
the Agency’s own statement of policy con- 
cerning public information, 

To his credit, AID Administrator William 
S. Gaud responded to my inquiry by revers- 
ing his Agency's policy on December 22, 1967, 
saying: “Our General Counsel agrees with 
you that the law does require disclosure of 
such contracts and I have instructed our 
Information Staff to make them available 
to the public. AID policy will be to comply 
with all requests from the public for such 
contracts.” 

The American people have every right to 
know how Government es are spend- 
ing public funds. The Federal Public Records 
Law is intended to assure this fundamental 
right. If our country is to be directed by its 
citizens, then the citizenry must have access 
to sufficient information upon which to base 
informed judgments. 


A VISIT TO WASHINGTON? 


In 1967, your 13th District Washington 
office made tour reservations for over two 
thousand visitors to our Nation’s Capital, 
and provided several thousand gallery passes 
for sessions of the House and Senate. If you 
are planning to visit Washington, D.C., it 
would be helpful to us and to you to write 
us at least a month in advance. We will be 
delighted to provide sightseeing pamphlets, 
cards of admission to the House and Senate, 
and, if space is available, special tours of the 
White House, the F.B.I., and the Department 
of State. When writing, please provide the 
name of each person who will require a pass 
or reservation, including children, and the 
dates of your planned visit. We will do every- 
thing we can to make your stay pleasant and 
interesting. No matter what your plans for 
visiting Washington may be, I hope that you 
will have a moment to stop by my office, 506 
Cannon House Office Building, so that we 
might welcome you personally and provide 
any additional assistance or suggestions. 


THE NEW YEAR 


The passing of 1967 provided a time to be 
sobered by thoughts of war, of riots and 
demonstrations, and of hardship. We have 
unsuccessfully sought peace, human dig- 
nity, and law and order. The Nation seems to 
be pulling in many directions; sharp division 
neat over the alternate course of action for 

1967 has been a year marked by discon- 
tent, increasing uncertainties, and growing 
frustrations for the United States and its 
people. The country and its institutions are 
being severely tested. Much of the “old or- 
der” is passing by, and tomorrow will be un- 
like yesterday and today. In 1967, there were 
more than 200 civil disorders in as many 
cities and college campuses. Riots have 
shaken 137 cities and towns in the last three 
years. A quarter of a billion dollars in prop- 
erty damage has resulted. An estimated half 
a billion dollars of economic loss was sus- 
tained. There is, it seems, a quality of lead- 
ership lacking. 

In many respects, the United States House 
of Representatives is a microcosm of our 
society; it reflects the moods, the conflicts, 
the hopes and frustrations of the Nation, 
The ist Session of the 90th Congress, perhaps 
as no other in recent years, showed confusion 
and division. How to deal with the conflict 
in Viet Nam, to maintain domestic tran- 
quillity, and how to deal with the despair and 
disaffection of some of our citizens, are all 
unanswered questions. Crucial to the direc- 
tions we shall take in 1968 is the extent of 
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Federal involvement in meeting the chal- 
lenges, and the apportionment we make of 
our national resources, As we move into this 
new year, all recognize the urgency of the 
questions facing us. They can be answered, 
and, indeed, they must be answered. The 
challenge of 1968 is immeasurable, but with 
great challenge comes great opportunity. We 
welcome both. 


VIETNAM-—IN MEMORIAM 


As Illinois’ Senator Everett Dirksen has 
said: “Overshadowing the Nation and the 
thinking of every American is the specter of 
Viet Nam. With more than 500,000 of our 
young young men committed to conflict in 
Southeast Asia, with the cost of the war ex- 
ceeding $2.5 billion a month, with the cas- 
ualty lists mounting hourly, with our ties 
with onetime allies strained to the breaking 
point, and with dissent and violence rampant 
throughout the land over the causes and 
conduct of that conflict, America indeed faces 
and is enduring a ‘time of testing’ never be- 
fore known for such reasons or to such 
degree.” 

Residents of the 14th District have given 
to this conflict. The casualty reports which 
come to my desk daily have carried the names 
of many fine young men who have given 
their lives in response to the call of na- 
tional service. To each of them and their 
families we owe our efforts to prepare for 
freedom and to build a better Nation and a 
better tomorrow. Among those who have 80 
served in the name of duty and of country 
are: 

Stephen A. Anderson, Evanston. 

Robert Bardach, Arlington Heights. 

Rojelio Coganegra, Northbrook. 

Michael C. Doule, Evanston. 

John T. Filpi, Glenview. 

James E. Fuller, Evanston. 

Frank F. Gagliano, Mount Prospect. 

Sammy L. Hartzell, Arlington Heights. 

James J. Healey, Northbrook. 

Allan J. Herman, Evanston. 

Clayton W. Johnson, Evanston. 

Straughan Kelsey, Jr., Kenilworth. 

Robert V. Kemp, Palatine. 

Donald E. Koelper, Northbrook. 

Nelson S. Lehman, Jr., Evanston. 

Stephen P. Muller, Glencoe. 

James R. Novotny, Morton Grove. 

Ross J. Paterson, Palatine. 

Robert A. Peach, Skokie. 

Charles L. Richmyre, Winnetka, 

Donald J. Rion, Northbrook. 

Roy Salazar, Rolling Meadows, 

Sheldon B. Schulman, Skokie, 

Andrew H. Shimp, Skokie. 

Michael F. Weissert, Lincolnwood. 

Lee O. White, Jr., Evanston, 

“It is... for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us. . that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain.” (Abraham Lincoln, 
The Gettysburg Address, November 19, 1863.) 


Travel Tax 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for a tax on travel out- 
side the Western Hemisphere is ill-con- 
sidered and cause for grave concern. This 
is indeed a drastic measure which is 
proposed because of the balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. 

Impending travel restrictions are one 
more price the Vietnam war may eventu- 
ally cost us—a price like the gutting of 
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domestic social programs, higher taxes, 
worsening relations with countries 
around the world, growing disorder and 
reaction at home, 

The citizenry is so dubious about the 
wisdom of the war that none of these 
burdens has been presented to the public 
as a sacrifice necessitated by war. This 
is a curious fact because burdensome, 
unpopular policies undertaken in war- 
time are usually easiest to justify by ap- 
pealing to national unity. But today there 
is no wartime unity. The Nation is di- 
vided as seldom before. 

Our balance-of-trade figures are quite 
healthy. In fact, in 1967 exports ex- 
ceeded imports by more than $5 billion. 
But when the overall balance of pay- 
ments is examined, there is a deficit 
estimated at $342 billion in 1967. A good 
part of this is due to military expendi- 
tures abroad. $1.3 billion of the increase 
in our payments deficit over the past 3 
years is traceable directly to the Viet- 
nam war. 

Furthermore, the proposed restric- 
tions on travel are highly inequitable 
and make little sense economically. 

The proposed tax on travel is highly 
regressive. A tax of $5 a day, or an 
excise tax on air and sea passage, 
would not deter businessmen or wealthy 
tourists. But it would be seriously ad- 
verse to the free interchange of students 
and educators and to travel generally by 
moderate income persons. 

The Washington Post pointed out in 
a recent editorial that the increase in 
the tourist gap last year was largely due 
to American visits to Expo 67 in Mon- 
treal—not to increased travel in Europe. 

The proposal is unwise economic 
policy, for it fails to deal with the basic 
structural problem of the international 
economy. 

Instead of pursuing petty, burdensome 
restrictions of the kind which did not 
enable Great Britain to stave off defia- 
tion, serious consideration should be 
given to basic readjustments in the inter- 
national economy relating to the liquid- 
ity problem, the role of gold and factors 
much more central than the balance of 
tourism. 

Finally, it is necessary to deal with the 
largest single cause of the balance-of- 
payments deficit—the spiraling cost of 
our overseas military expenditures. Basic 
decisions need to be made about national 
priorities and their relative costs in eco- 
nomic terms. 

I hope that the President in his state 
of the Union message on Wednesday 
will not recommend travel restrictions 
and will face the larger issues I have 
mentioned. 


Unfounded Scare Stories Concerning 
Social Security Disturbing to Elderly 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, an excellent article was written 
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recently in defense of social security by 
columnist Sidney Margolius. It exposes 
the deception in a Readers’ Digest article 
in its issue of October 1967. 

I recommend reading Mr. Margolius’ 
excellent story by all, particularly those 
who may have been frightened by the 
dishonest attack: 


UNFOUNDED SCARE STORIES CONCERNING SOCIAL 
SECURITY DISTURBING TO ELDERLY 
(By Sidney Margolius) 

“The article in the Reader’s Digest, October 
1967, about Social Security has caused a lot 
of comment and feeling against Social Se- 
curity and fears of its soundness,” reader 
Beryl Neff writes. “Do you think a column on 
the facts of the situation would be useful?” 

You said it. The recent attacks have been 
more harmful than first realized and very 
disturbing especially to older people, who 
worry a lot anyway. Unfortunately the facts 
have trouble catching up with the scare 
stories. 

One arthritic widow of 76 was so disturbed 
she wrote to President Johnson asking for 
reassurance about the Digest article on 
Social Security going bankrupt and in ten 
years there wouldn't be any. I only get 844 a 
month but very thankful for that, it helps 
me,” 

Another 77-year-old widow wrote that she 
“cannot understand how the President can 
take money that has been paid in by people 
who are trying to take care of themselves.” 
Another widow, 62 wrote that she is trying to 
hold on until age 65 when she will apply for 
her full benefits. But now she is frightened 
because the Reader's Digest “claims there are 
only 14 more months of Social Security pay- 
ments in this fund.” 

From the Reader's Digest she got the im- 
pression that the President “has been pilfer- 
ing the fund and milking it dry for foreign 
aid assistance, and also pilfering the fund 
for these so-called trips to the moon.” 

Now she wants to know whether she will 
get back the money she paid into the fund 
“it or the President decides to do 
away with Social Security.” 

Besides the Digest’s insinuations, written 
by an old-time Government baiter named 
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Charles Stevenson, a number of other attacks 
have been made just as Congress is about to 
legislate increased benefits. Several syndi- 
cated columnists, including William Buckley, 
Jr., Paul Harvey and Don G. Campbell, have 
variously attacked Social Security as unfair 
to young workers, or as running out of 
money. Among organizations trying to dis- 
credit the Social Security program recently 
have been the mis-named Young Americans 
for Freedom, allied with former Senator 
Goldwater; several oil companies, including 
the Lion Oil Co. and the American Oil Co., 
and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, an em- 
ployers’ organization. 

Both the Digest and Paul Harvey have indi- 
cated, in Harvey’s loose words, that “All that’s 
left in the Social Security kitty for your old 
age is a bunch of paper I.0.U.’s.” 

This is the real distortion and this is what 
has been worrying older people and those 
soon to retire. The truth is, these so-called 
I. O. Us“ are interest-earning Government 
certificates, much like E bonds and the Goy- 
ernment bonds that banks and wealthy in- 
vestors eagerly buy. 

Naturally the Social Security Administra- 
tion does not take all the dollar bills paid 
into the fund and hide them in a vault. For 
one thing, that way the fund wouldn’t earn 
any of the interest that helps make up the 
part of the benefits paid to retired people, 
disabled workers and families of deceased 
workers. 

When you come down to it, dollar bills are 
only “paper I.0.U.’s” and only as strong as 
the Government. In fact, your banks sav- 
ings book is only an I. O. U.“ itself backed up 
by a Government tee. 

Nor is it true, as the Digest alleged, that 
your Social Security contributions go into 
the “Treasury’s general fund” with some of 
it going to finance “foreign aid, the moon 
race ., .,” etc, Your Social Security contri- 
butions by law are maintained in a separate 
trust fund—distinct from the Treasury’s 
general funds—and by law can be used only 
to pay Social Security benefits and adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Because the Reader’s Digest has refused 
to print the facts refuting its allegations, 
as it has refused to do in similar contro- 
versies in the past, the National Council of 
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Senior Citizens is planning to picket the 
magazine's offices. That way it will call at- 
tention of at least some of the public to the 
distortions. 

In general you can be assured about the 
soundness of Social Security financing, and 
reassure any older citizens who may be con- 
cerned. The Advisory Council on Social Se- 
curity, made up of independent outside ex- 
perts including some from commercial 
insurance companies, have approved the way 
the program is financed. 


MEDICARE TIPS 


Some improvements in Medicare will be 
provided by the new legislation, Meanwhile 
here are some facts about procedures that 
people 65 or older enrolled in Medicare should 
know, based on experiences of adminis- 
trators: 

Private hospital rooms are not covered by 
Medicare unless your doctor affirms that a 
private room is medically necessary (not 
just for comfort or convenience). 

Make sure the hospital or nursing home is 
a “participating” one. Some 98 per cent are, 
but make sure your doctor is sending you to 
one of these. 

Send in the first $50 of paid doctor bills 
under Part B of Medicare. You don’t have to 
send them in one at a time. You can ac- 
cumulate them. But they do need to be sent 
to the carrier or intermediary (Blue Cross or 
designated insurance company handling this 
part of the program in your area). This is 
necessary so the intermediary will know that 
you have met the $50 deductible, Eleanore 
Dodge, who handles Medicare for Blue Cross 
in Colorado, tells us. Once you have met the 
$50 deductible, you are eligible for reimburse- 
ments for your doctor bills. 

It's still up to the doctor to decide whether 
to do the collecting, or have you pay him 
and then you collect from Social Security, 
But more and more doctors are agreeing to 
send in the bills themselves because that way 
they often get their money faster, Mrs, 
Dodge reports. 

Keep in mind that Part B (the doctor- 
bill insurance) covers rental of medical 
equipment like wheelchairs for use in the 
home only (rather unfairly, not in a nursing 
home). 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, January 18, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Rejoice always, pray without ceasing, 
in everything give thanks for this is the 
will of God for you.—I Thessalonians 
5: 16, 17, 18. 

Eternal God, our Father, in the quiet 
of this moment we would climb the stair- 
way of prayer that leads to the Upper 
Room where we may realize anew Thy 
divine presence. Thou art our refuge and 
strength and in every hour of trouble 
Thou art our ever-present help. 

As we pray, do Thou light the lamps 
of faith and hope and love in our hearts 
that we may see our way more clearly 
through the tangled trails and madden- 
ing maze of our modern day. Guide our 
feet in the way we should go that we 
may walk uprightly without anxious fear 
and with abiding faith. Keep our minds 
clear, our hearts clean, and our hands 
clever that our service to the Nation may 
be constructive and our leadership 
creative. 

By the power of Thy spirit alive within 
us may we exercise our faith, expand 
our sympathy, and extend our horizons. 


Through all of life make us mindful of 
Thy presence which goes with us always 
and all the way. In Thy name we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


THE PRESIDENT’S INFORMATION AS 
TO THE STATE OF THE UNION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to add my yoice to the millions of 
others who are commending the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the in- 
formation he gave the Congress and the 
country in his state of the Union mes- 
2 delivered to a joint session last 
night. 


It was not an address charged with 
emotion designed to carry us beyond the 
actual facts of our national situation. 
Rather, it was a calm and clear exposi- 
tion of the problems which face the Na- 
tion. It was a frank and forceful state- 
ment of the solutions necessary to be 
employed if we are to lead the Republic 
forward into the future with progress 
and with insurance as to its domestic 
tranquillity, its common defense, the pro- 
tection of the general welfare, and the 
security of the liberties of its people. 

Above all, Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson assured us and the Nation that 
he and his administration are seeking 
to bring peace to the American people, 
but not the peace of defeat, not peace 
devoid of national honor. 

Then, in words imbued with sincerity, 
in sentences based upon logic and truth, 
the President pointed out the path by 
which the many evils which now strike 
at the happiness of our people, may be 
affectively overcome. He warned against 
“those who preach disorder and vio- 
lence,” and assured that not only local 
but national authorities will move in 
their respective channels of authority to 
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enforce the law, stamp out crime, and 
bring safety to the streets of America. 

Further, on the domestic front the 
President’s imaginative proposals on 
consumer protection, child health, low- 
cost housing, job training, parity for 
agriculture, increased income for the 
farmer, and the extension of educational 
opportunities to all the people, consti- 
tute effective bases for the social and 
economic progress and prosperity of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the Con- 
gress and the country will commend the 
President for the statesmanship which 
he has disclosed. He has shown cause 
once more why the most of our citizens 
are so highly pleased by the fact—and 
were so logical in their decision—when 
they chose him as their President and 
as the Chief Executive of this Republic. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THIS WEEK AND FOR 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have requested this time not for the 
purpose of responding to my good friend, 
the distinguished gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. ALBERT], but for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, we may have something 
to say later, and have. 

Mr. Speaker, I have actually re- 
quested this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority leader, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT], the program, if any, for the 
balance of this week and that program 
which is anticipated for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished minority leader yield to 
me? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the minority leader has 
made this inquiry, because the House of 
Representatives is moving ahead imme- 
diately with a legislative program, and 
we hope to move as rapidly as the vari- 
ous committees of the House and the 
Committee on Rules can function. We 
hope to adjourn long before the pessi- 
mistic prediction of a fine friend, the 
majority leader of another body, who 
wants to get out of here by August 1, 
1968. 

Mr. Speaker, with that preface, the 
legislative program is as follows: 

Monday is District day. There is one 
bill for the consideration of the House 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and that is H.R. 10337, amend- 
ing the District of Columbia Minimum 
Wage Act. Also, there is House Resolu- 
tion 997, to grant additional travel au- 
thority to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

On Tuesday there is for the considera- 
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tion of the House H.R. 8696, the Savings 
and Loan Holding Company Amend- 
ments of 1967, under an open rule with 
2 hours of debate. 

On Wednesday there is for the consid- 
eration of the House H.R. 12066, to pro- 
vide an additional source of financing for 
the rural telephone program, subject, of 
course, to a rule being granted by the 
Committee on Rules. I see present the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Cotmer], and it is my hope 
that the Committee on Rules will con- 
sider this matter and make it in order 
to consider the committee substitute as 
an original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment, and will also consider the granting 
of a rule for the next bill which is sched- 
uled early next week. 

On Thursday there is for the consid- 
eration of the House H.R. 14563, to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act; this, again, being subject 
to the granting of a rule as I stated 
earlier. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, conference re- 
ports may be brought up at any time 
and any further program may be an- 
nounced later. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
JANUARY 22, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, from what I read about 
what transpired last night in the House 
of Representatives, I rather thought 
there would be a session tomorrow to 
embark upon the wondrous program that 
was presented to the Congress. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
just bear with us, we are moving very 
quickly. I do not remember a session in 
which in the second week we had three 
major bills programed. We have others 
that are almost ready, and as soon as 
they are ready we will be ready to pro- 
gram them, and we will meet on what- 
ever day is necessary to dispose of them. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his response, and with- 
draw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 


WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 

DAY NEXT 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
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rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


THE PRESIDENT'S STATE OF THE 
UNION MESSAGE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to associate myself with the remarks 
made here a moment ago by the distin- 
guished majority leader with respect to 
the state of the Union address made last 
night by President Johnson. 

Following that address, I, like many 
others, listened to comments on televi- 
sion, and I heard various people say that 
there was too much proposed in the Pres- 
ident’s message, and others say that 
there was too little. 

For instance, the distinguished mayor 
of the city of New York, one of the 
leaders of the opposition party, said 
that the President was recommending 
too little in the field of urban affairs. 
Then there were some others who said 
that he was going too far, 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the Presi- 
dent has recommended a very broad pro- 
gram, but one that also takes into ac- 
count all of the problems faced by our 
country, both at home and abroad. 

I personally represent a fast growing 
largely urban district, and I was par- 
ticularly pleased that the President rec- 
ommended programs seeking to root out 
hard-core unemployment, which is a 
problem which confronts every major 
city in our country today. Also the prob- 
lem of housing for low- and middle-in- 
come families, which is an equally diffi- 
cult one. Also the other recommenda- 
tions the President made on health, for 
helping our children who are under- 
privileged, for consumer protection, for 
maintaining our position in the free 
world, will, I believe, meet with the over- 
whelming acceptance of the American 
people. 

I commend the President upon his 
message. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO LAUDS 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S STATE OF 
THE UNION ADDRESS 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to take note of the fact that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Annunzto] is 
back with us. I know that the gentleman 
suffered an illness of some duration, and 
I believe that I express the feelings of 
all of our colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle when I say that I am pleased to 
see him here, well and happy, and I wish 
him a very happy New Year. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Lou- 
isiana. I am happy to join with him, and 
our distinguished majority leader in 
commending President Johnson on his 
very frank and honest accounting of the 
state of the Union in his speech last 
evening. 

Mr. Speaker, it was the speech of a 
great leader who is determined to do 
what is right for the Nation at home 
and abroad. 

I think all thoughtful Americans will 
applaud the President’s wise decision to 
carefully explore the possibility of peace 
talks in Vietnam until there is evidence 
of its possible success. 

And I think all Americans—regardless 
of party affiliations—would agree that 
President Johnson’s proposals on crime, 
health, education, and consumer protec- 
tion provide the right remedies for our 
most serious domestic problems. 

This Congress has a unique oppor- 
tunity to join with the President in meet- 
ing the housing needs of urban America 
in the decade to come. I hope we shall 
avail ourselves of this opportunity and 
adopt the 10-year housing campaign 
that will, for the first time in our his- 
tory, provide adequate low- and middle- 
income housing for the American city 
dweller. 

Let us also provide the full $1 billion 
the President requested for model cities. 
Certainly, America has the resources to 
overcome this nagging housing problem. 
The President has challenged us to pos- 
sess the will to bring new progress to 
tens of thousands of Americans who 
want nothing less than the right to de- 
cent housing. 

This is a right which all Americans 
should possess in full measure. And this 
right can now become a reality through 
the wise and prompt actions of the 90th 
Congress. 

I commend the President for a mag- 
nificent address. And I fully support his 
great legislative program. 


EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY ACT 
AND MANPOWER PROGRAM 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment President Johnson for the 
approach he took in his address on the 
state of the Union as it dealt with two 
subjects which are the concern of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

The two subjects are increased help 
to education and additional efforts to 
meet the problem of hard-core unem- 
ployment. 

I am proud that the President, who 
has so often said that he wishes to be 
remembered as “the education Presi- 
dent,” made clear his determination that 
every youngster who desires a college 
education shall have one regardless of 
financial resources. 

I am happy to have had a hand in en- 
acting two landmark measures in the 
field of education, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and the High- 
er Education Act. 

I applaud the President’s suggestion 
that we enact an Education Opportunity 
Act which would bring under one statute 
all the education laws we passed under 
the President’s leadership except the GI 
bill. 

The President showed his understand- 
ing of the needs of so many of our people 
when he proposed a manpower program, 
to cost $2,100,000,000 in the coming 
fiscal year—an increase of 25 percent. 

His concept of a partnership effort on 
the part of Government and private em- 
ployers is one that should produce great 
benefits to many of our citizens. It is a 
program which should enable many who 
now lack skills to acquire the techniques 
which would make them productive em- 
ployees in private industry. Money spent 
by the Government in training those 
people to be skilled workers would re- 
move many from public welfare rolls, 
would give them self-respect as well as 
money for their families, and would help 
industrial management solve its labor 
problems. 

But while pushing forward with this 
program of training, we must not for- 
get that there are many who, because 
of their educational deficiencies and 
other handicaps, are not capable of 
learning to perform the tasks in mod- 
ern industry. 

I have in mind men in their forties or 
fifties who have been coal miners in my 
part of Kentucky and who now are un- 
able to work in the mines. Many have 
found help for their families by taking 
training under the work experience and 
training program. This program, re- 
ferred to as the “unemployed fathers’ 
program” or “the happy pappies” pro- 
gram, has shown two adverse results. 

One is that some of these men cannot 
be trained for the tasks of modern in- 
dustry. The other is that those who do 
acquire some of those skills will not be 
hired by private employers because of 
their age or because they would have to 
be transported to other parts of the 
country. 

Yet, there is much good work these 
men could accomplish under a Govern- 
ment-supported program which bor- 
rowed the best features of Franklin D. 
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Under this revitalized WPA, these 
men, working on public projects under 
the direction of public officials, could do 
any number of worthwhile things which 
would give them self-respect as well as 
money for themselves and money to sup- 
port their families and see that their 
children have educational opportunities 
which would promise them a better life 
than their fathers had. 

These WPA crews could clean the 
debris out of mountain streams and thus 
reduce the danger of flood which always 
hangs over the mountain valleys. 

They could clean up streets and alleys 
in our towns and cities. 

They could improve the property of 
city, State, and county institutions. 

They could serve the beautification 
programs of State highway depart- 
ments. 

They could build minor roads that 
otherwise would never be constructed 
because neither the State nor county 
highway programs would include them. 

There are, indeed, innumerable tasks 
they could perform. 

Hence, Mr. Speaker, I hope very much 
that Congress will approve the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for a partnership pro- 
gram with private industry. But I also 
hope it will enact a program under 
which public employment can be pro- 
vided for those who cannot acquire the 
skills private industry wants. 


JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION PRO- 
VIDES UNPRECEDENTED FINAN- 
CIAL AID TO AMERICAN STUDENTS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson recently made public a report 
showing that under his leadership nearly 
one and a quarter million young Ameri- 
cans &re continuing their education be- 
yond high school with the help of four 
Federal financial aid programs. 

This is a proud record of achievement, 
not only for the President and his ad- 
ministration, but for the Congress and 
the American people who have supported 
this vital effort. 

During the current academic year, 
students will receive nearly $1 billion 
in financial support through the na- 
tional defense student loan program, the 
guaranteed loan programs for college and 
vocational students, the college work- 
study program, and the educational op- 
portunity grants program. 

The President said: 

These figures reflect a national commit- 
ment: that all young people, regardless of fl- 
nancial situation, must have an opportunity 


for higher education to the limit of their 
ability and ambitions, 


This administration and this Congress 
are committed to fulfilling this commit- 
ment to a quality education for every 
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student who desires one, regardless of fi- 
nancial worth, 

Under unanimous consent I insert into 
the Record the report to the President 
on the activities of this Government to 
help students finance their educations: 


Nearly one and a quarter million young 
Americans are continuing their education be- 
yond high school with the help of four Fed- 
eral financial aid programs. 

During the present academic year, these 
students will receive about one Dillion dol- 
lars in financial support, according to a report 
made by John W. Gardner, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to the Presi- 
dent today. 

“These figures reflect a National commit- 
ment: that all young people, regardless of 
financial situation, must have an opportunity 
for higher education to the limit of their 
ability and their ambitions,” the President 
said. 

The four programs, administered by the 
U.S. Office of Education, are: the Natioral 
Defense Student Loan Program, Guaranteed 
Loan for college and vocational 
students, the College Work-Study Program, 
and Educational Opportunity Grants Pro- 
gram, 

The Secretary cited these figures: 

Under the National Defense Student Loan 
Program an estimated 405,000 students will 
receive loans during the current school year. 
Total funds available for loans during this 
academic year are some $250 million, includ- 
ing matching funds which colleges are re- 
quired to put up at the rate of $1 for every 
$9 in Federal funds. The 1,730 participating 
institutions are in all 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. The program provides for 
low-interest loans to needy, academically 
able students in colleges, universities, busi- 
ness schools or technical institutes. 

Guaranteed loans are authorized by the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 and the Na- 
tional Vocational Student Loan Insurance 
Act of 1965. During the current year, an 
estimated 560,000 students will borrow 
some $465 million in low-interest loans 
under both programs. Students may obtain 
low-interest loans from private lending insti- 
tutions which are guaranteed against loss. 

Under the College Work-Study Program 
more than 310,000 students attending 1,800 
colleges and universities are expected to par- 
ticipate during calendar year 1968. They will 
benefit from an estimated $140 million in 
Federal funds expected to be obligated for 
the program in the current fiscal year. The 
Program provides funds to help pay salaries 
of students who need jobs to stay in school. 

Under the Educational Opportunity Grants 
Program some 222,000 students are receiving 
grants totaling some $110 million in the 
present school year. The grants are for stu- 
dents of exceptional financial need who 
would be unable to go to college without help. 

(The number of students receiving aid 
under the four programs add up to more than 
1,250,000 because some participate in more 
than one program.) 


TO EXPAND THE RENEGOTIATION 
BOARD 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced H.R. 14697. 

Basically, this bill will expand the 
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Renegotiation Board by increasing its 
jurisdiction in two ways. Its function is 
to review defense and space contracts 
and to determine whether or not there 
are any excessive profits. 

Presently, the Board can review only 
those companies which have more than 
$1,000,000 worth of renegotiable Govern- 
ment contracts each fiscal year. In my 
bill this amount will be reduced to 
$250,000. 

The bill also repeals certain exemp- 
tions that allow many contractors to 
evade the scrutiny of the Board. 

Further, the bill will make the Re- 
negotiation Board a permanent agency. 

This legislation will allow the agency 
to operate independently without being 
subject to the political pressures of con- 
stant renewal. This feature is essential 
for many investigatory agencies dealing 
with large companies, great amounts of 
money, and the commensurate political 
pressure. 

The need for continuing and strength- 
ening the Renegotiation Board is critical. 
War should not occasion excessively high 
profits for corporations and individuals. 

During the Korean war, the authority 
of the Board was limited to contracts 
above $250,000. This bill will restore the 
jurisdictional amount to that figure. De- 
fense buying is presently approximately 
$3 billion higher annually than it was in 
the Korean war. Also, in the period since 
the Korean war, the number of em- 
ployees of the Board has been reduced 
3 by 564, leaving a force of 

Obviously, the $2.5 million budget 
needs to be increased. This is one of the 
few agencies that traditionally pays for 
itself. The amount of money it saves the 
Government and taxpayers on contracts 
greatly surpasses the cost of its budget. 

Last year, for instance, with a budget 
of $2.5 million the Board caused to be 
returned to the Treasury of the United 
States a total of over $45 million, $30 
million of which would not have been 
made by the contractors had the Board 
not been in existence. 

As the number of defense contracts 
increases, the need for this legislation 
becomes greater. 

Since the existence of the Board in 
1953, it has made determinations of ap- 
proximately $952 million. Certainly, if it 
had the same manpower and the same 
jurisdiction with the increased purchases 
necessitated by the war in Vietnam, the 
Board would be able to expose and pre- 
vent more profiteering. 


JEANNETTE RANKIN BRIGADE PETI- 
TIONS 90TH CONGRESS TO END 
THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
January 15, the opening day of this ses- 
sion, Jeannette Rankin, former Congress- 
woman from Montana, led a brigade of 
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several thousand concerned women to 
present a petition of protest to the 90th 
Congress. 

The Rankin brigade, in the nest tra- 
dition of the American right to petition 
for redress of grievances, requested the 
Congress to use its power to end the war 
in Vietnam and to deal with our growing 
domestic problems. 

These goals demand the prompt exer- 
cise of our collective wisdom in order 
to implement them. They should receive 
the highest priority. 

Congresswoman Rankin was cordially 
received by our esteemed and distin- 
guished Speaker who accepted the peti- 
tion personally from her and her delega- 
tion, and the Speaker filed it with the 
House. It is numbered petition 219 of 
the 90th Congress. It is concise and di- 
rect, and it reads as follows: 

We, the United States women, who are 
outraged by the ruthless slaughter in Viet- 
nam, and the persistent neglect of human 
needs at home, have come to Washington to 
petition the Congress for the redress of intol- 
erable grievances, to demand that: 

1, Congress, as its first order of business, 
resolve to end the war in Vietnam and imme- 
diately arrange for the withdrawal of all 
American troops. 

2. Congress use its power to heal a sick 
society at home. 

3. Congress use its power to make repara- 
tion for the ravaged land we leave behind 
in Vietnam. 

4. Congress listen to what the American 
people are saying and refuse the insatiable 
demands of the military-industrial complex. 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON—A LEADER 
FOR PEACE 


Mr. ZABLOCKTI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in his 
state of the Union message last night, 
President Johnson firmly declared Amer- 
ica’s intention to be second to none in 
the world in its efforts to find a peaceful 
solution in Southeast Asia. 

The President advised the United 
States is now exploring peace initiatives 
in Vietnam. He made clear, however, our 
Nation’s determination not to be drawn 
into talks which will not be productive or 
which would afford the enemy any mili- 
hate advantage over our forces in the 

eld. 

I think we can be certain that if the 
Communist desire to negotiate is genuine 
and sincere, then our Government will 
erie ee to sit down at the conference 

e. 

The President also reviewed America’s 
quest for a peaceful and stable com- 
munity of nations throughout the world. 

He firmly declared our intention to 
find better relations with Communist 
China through cultural relations and ex- 
changes, and by permitting journalists 
to travel between our nations. And he 
reviewed our relations with the Soviet 
Union and our success in working out a 
consular treaty, a commercial air agree- 
ment, an outer space treaty and suc- 
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ceeding with a highly valuable summit 
meeting with Premier Kosygin. 

The result of the President’s worldwide 
review is, I believe, one of hope and 
cautious optimism. President Lyndon 
Johnson has made it clear that the 
United States will keep its commitments 
to other countries—no matter how bur- 
densome—and will fully cooperate with 
all nations to build a stronger and more 
permanent foundation for peaceful rela- 
tions. 


INVESTIGATION INTO THE OPERA- 
TIONS OF COMMUNITY PROG- 
RESS, INC. 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, in the wan- 
ing months of the last session of Con- 
gress, I conducted an investigation into 
the operations of Community Progress, 
Inc., a community action program 
funded in large part by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and located in New 
Haven, Conn. 

As one who supported the legislation 
which created the OEO and CAP’s, I cer- 
tainly did not expect a miracle to result 
from the implementation and operation 
of the programs, but I did expect that the 
infusion of $18 million into a city of only 
140,000 would have made substantial im- 
pact upon the problems of unemploy- 
ment and education. Instead I found a 
great deal of waste: high administrative 
costs, exorbitant salaries and fringe 
negis, and questionable funding prac- 

ices, 

It became clear to me during my in- 
vestigation that we in Congress must re- 
evaluate these Federal programs before 
they become more entrenched than they 
already are, for if we do not, the real 
losers will not only be the taxpayers but 
the very poor whom these programs were 
designed to help. 

I hope that my report will assist those 
of my colleagues who, in their evaluation 
of community action programs, are con- 
cerned with the worsening condition of 
the urban poor. 

The report follows: 

Report BY Mr. Grarmmo 

Let me make it clear at the outset of this 
report that my criticisms are intended to be 
constructive, I am not being negative or mo- 
tivated by anger. It is obvious, however, that 
my interest and criticism are of concern to 
some who mistakenly question my right to 
look into Community Progress, Inc, I intend 
to do all that I can to see that our federal 
programs are effective. If they are not, we 
must modify or correct them. 

I am concerned about the crisis in our City 
of New Haven. I am concerned about the 
plight of the unemployed Negro. I want to 
do something effective to remedy this situa- 
tion, Most important of all, I am concerned 
over the growing disregard for law and order. 

This past year I voted for more than $10 
billion to help the urban poor. I voted for 
and supported the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity program which is only one facet of the 
federal anti-poverty program. The skillful 
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propaganda of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and its Community Action Program 
agencies, such as Community Progress, Inc., 
would have people believe that if a Congress- 
man votes against or criticizes any portion of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity program 
he is against the poverty program, Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It is because 
I am concerned, because I am not convinced 
that C.P.I. is making any contribution, that 
I am critical. 

We are told that in New Haven, the so- 
called model city, conditions are worse than 
ever. The rate of unemployment among 
Negroes is higher than before; the quality of 
education in our city schools has definitely 
deteriorated; there is a serious shortage of 
adequate low-cost housing for low-income 
or unemployed families; there is a serious 
lack of communications with inner neighbor- 
hood residents, and there is increasing disre- 
gard for law and order. In the light of these 
deplorable conditions, what has C.P.I. done 
to remedy these situations? My own impres- 
sion, verified by investigation, is that C.P.I. 
has made very little impact. The cry of many 
involved in these programs, however, is well 
known to those of us in Congress. It is the 
fault of a penurious Congress,” they say. “If 
Congress will give us more money, we will do 
the job,” they say. This is nonsense of the 
worst kind. It is the old propaganda trick of 
blaming Congress rather than their own in- 
ability to perform. I know criticism of this 
sort make enemies and does not endear me to 
some influential individuals, but I cannot be 
deterred from speaking out. I must do my 
duty and express concern for the shocking 
situation in which we find ourselves today. 

I am dismayed by what I see happening 
in our City. I am revolted by the critical 
breakdown of law and order in New Haven. 
I am disturbed by those misguided persons 
who claim to support law and order but who 
really excuse every violation of law and order 
by stating that “injustices which victimize 
the people of the inner city are equally repre- 
hensible and must be equally prohibited.” In 
short, by equating the two propositions they 
justify disregard for law and order. Cer- 
tainly injustices exist and must be pro- 
hibited. But first and foremost we must have 
law and order or we will not have any society 
at all. We will revert to jungle law. When 
parents must be concerned about the safety 
of their children attending Hillhouse High 
School or the other high schools of New 
Haven then I say we have reached the brink 
of disaster. It is time to reevaluate our ac- 
tions and our programs. Are they working? 
Are conditions better or worse? Do our pro- 
grams make any contribution to the better- 
ment of conditions? Do they in fact con- 
tribute to the unrest, the civil disturbances, 
the breakdown in our society? The time has 
truly come for all officials and especially 
congressmen to look seriously and long at 
these federal programs. In the future, I in- 
tend to look into our federal education pro- 
grams, our welfare programs and our many 
other federal programs designed to remedy 
the explosive situation in our city. This pres- 
ent report shall confine itself to the local 
Office of Economic Opportunity program— 
CP... 

During the first week of November, several 
staff members accompanied me to New 
Haven for the purpose of investigating the 
operations of Community Progress, Inc., a 
non-profit Community Action Agency funded 
in part by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. A week and a half was really not 
enough to probe deeply every facet of the 
operations of O.P.I. One of my staff com- 
mented that were he to have five men and 
two months time much more could have 
been developed. Nevertheless, I feel that from 
my own observations over the years, plus the 
time we put in, we had sufficient time to ac- 
quire a general picture of those areas of 
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C.P.I. which evidence activities that fall far 
below the expectations we in Congress had 
when the Office of Economic Opportunity 
was created, A. In testimony before a sub- 
committee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Sargent Shriver stated that the aver- 
age administrative cost of C.A.P.'s through- 
out the country was 10 per cent of the 
whole. I do not know how that figure was ar- 
rived at, but when it is noted that salaries, 
wages and fringe benefits amounted to 50 
per cent of the expenses incurred by C P..; 
travel expenses during the last fiscal year 
were $90,510; telephone expenses $60,000 or 
a monthly average of $4,615; $19,300 per 
month for leased space; public relations ex- 

in a ten month fiscal year were $67,- 
199, then it is evident that the average ad- 
ministrative costs of C.P.I. are much higher 
than 10 per cent. 

This is one of the major concerns of my 
committee and the Congress, for it is evident 
that the money we are appropriating is not 
getting to the poor in the form of action 
programs. Is it necessary to have 43 per 
cent of the employees of C.P.I—117 in nu- 
ber—involved in administrative duties? 

One of the young men to whom I spoke 
in a Neighborhood Employment Center re- 
marked, when I asked him if he could use 
more help at the grass roots level, that ten 
more people at his office would not be enough. 
Yet, contrary to most management struc- 
tures, the base is smaller than the top. It is 
an inverted pyramid. 

This administrative superstructure has 
created a great deal of hostility in the black 
community. Negroes are well aware that 
those who work for C.P.I. are well-paid, that 
a program which was set up to help them 
is in reality only providing jobs for people, 
mostly the non-poor, who do little to earn 
their salary. It is inconceivable that this ad- 
ministrative superstructure cannot be pared 
down so as to shift employee slots from the 
downtown offices to the neighborhood offices. 

B. The Myth vs. the Reality: C.P.I. has, 
through the expense of $67,000 in publicity 
a year, succeeded to some extent in creating 
the image that it is achieving monumental 
results. Through the artful use of press re- 
leases and other forms of propaganda, it has 
created the impression among people of good 
will that it has all the answers. 

I question the need for a publicity depart- 
ment of such magnitude in an agency which 
is supposed to be concerned with the prob- 
lems of the poor. The yearly report of C.P.I. 
is on a par with that of any major corpora- 
tion. 

C.P.I. claims that since its inception it has 
placed 7,671 people in training or employ- 
ment. This is a well-known figure—one which 
is batted around New Haven. In its 1967 
report, C.P.I. states that “almost 13,000 peo- 
ple have sought jobs at C.P.I.’s four Neigh- 
borhood Employment Centers since the first 
centers opened in 1963. More than half of 
them have been placed in jobs and training.” 

My staff has found, however, that OP. T. 
is distorting the true picture by making such 
a statement. According to their information, 
the figure does not represent individuals be- 
cause people who are placed in jobs are 
counted twice after having completed train- 
ing. In other words, a person is counted 
when he goes into a training program and 
counted again when he is placed in a job. 
Some people have received as many as six 
direct job placements from C.P.I., and there- 
fore, have been counted six times, Neither are 
we told that representatives of the Con- 
necticut Employment Service are located in 
the Neighborhood Employment Centers and 
should receive credit for many of the job 
placements. I call your attention to the more 
detailed discussion of this facet of C.P.I. in 
the body of the report. 

It was clear to me, however, that were we 
able to trace what has happened to every 
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trainee and person who was placed in a job 
much more would have been found. Has he 
been meaningfully placed; has he been per- 
manently placed, or did he stay in the job 
for a few weeks only to come back again for 
another job? 

It is evident that C.P.I,’s publicity and 
propaganda have been very successful from 
one standpoint. It has propelled its former 
director from New Haven, by way of a brief 
stop in New York, to a $50,000 job at the Ford 
Foundation. 

C. Another section of the report which 
bears particular attention is that dealing 
with the grant made to the Hill Parents As- 
sociation. The chronology of events which 
preceded the grant, the fact that proper pro- 
cedures were not followed and, most impor- 
tantly, the bonding requirement raise serious 
questions of propriety. I have been told nu- 
merous times by C.P.I. officials that while they 
opposed the grants the programs later turned 
out to be “very worthwhile.” Whether this 
in fact is true, the methods employed to 
secure the funding and the capitulation of 
the powers-that-be to those methods run 
counter to the very heart of our system—re- 
spect for and compliance with order and 
procedure. The procedure has been estab- 
lished to protect against abuses in the han- 
dling of federal money. By ignoring it in this 
case, a dangerous and misleading principle 
has been established, for now it can be said 
by some that the only thing which the power 
structure respects is violence or the threat of 
violence. 

Some of the other points brought out by 
the report are: (1) the failure of C.P.I. of- 
ficials to sublease unused office space; (2) 
the spending of $625,000 on research without 
any appreciable results; (3) the fiasco of the 
Residential Youth Center for Women. 

Certain questions recurred over and over 
again to me throughout this whole affair. I 
wonder why C.P.I. has not utilized existing 
agencies in the city, such as the New Hayen 
Rehabilitation Center, Family Services, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Chamber of Commerce, etc., to 
assist in their programs. These organizations, 
with existing facilities and trained personnel, 
could have shouldered some of the burden 
and, from what I understand, were quite will- 
ing to do so. 

Another question is why are not more of 
the unemployed who are shuffling through 
C.P.I. placed with such companies as Pratt 
Whitney Division of United Aircraft and 
AVCO when they are crying for help. The an- 
swer I received was that many of the unem- 
ployed have criminal records, and therefore, 
are automatically barred. I asked executives 
at United Aircraft about this and was told 
that, on the contrary, their policy in this 
matter is flexible. They prefer to judge each 
case on the merits and distinguish between 
different offenses. 

While it is probably true that there is 
some resistance at some companies, it also 
appears to be true that C.P.I. officials have 
not pushed very hard in this area. 

It is very clear to me that C.P.I.’s relation- 
ship with business and industry is minimal. 
If we are to make any real progress in this 
area, we must get people employed and off 
the welfare rolls. This will require the great- 
est relationship and cooperation with busi- 
ness and industry. I am afraid organizations 
with the philosophical attitudes of C.P.I. are 
incapable of accomplishing this. 

In conclusion, let me state that I was im- 
pressed with one area of C.P.I.—the dedica- 
tion and hard work evidenced by many of 
those young men and women at the grass 
roots level. 

REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION OF COMMUNITY 
Procress, INC., NEw HAVEN, CONN. 
I. BACKGROUND 

Community Progress, Inc. (CPI), New 
Haven, Connecticut, was created in 1962 “to 
stimulate a coalition of community interests 
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in a revitalized approach to the problems of 
urban poverty.” In 1962, the Ford Founda- 
tion made a $2.5 million grant for a 3-year 
period to New Haven to undertake a broadly 
based program to develop human resources. 
Subsequently, additional funds have been 
received from the Ford Foundation and 
other sources. According to CPI officials, for 
every dollar invested by the Ford Founda- 
tion, approximately $2 has been received 
from other sources, primarily from Federal 
agencies such as the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (HEW), and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

As of June 30, 1967, funds amounting to 
approximately $18.0 million had been re- 
ceived by CPI from the following sources: 


[In millions] 
Ford Foundation — a $5.1 
Federal agencies -- 11.9 
9 f — E S 1.0 
r 18. 0 


II. PERSONNEL 
Since 1963, CPI has grown from approxi- 
mately 50 employees to a staff of 274 em- 
ployees as of November 1967. The following 
is a tabulation of these employees by 
division: 
Administrative division: 
Central administration 
Program processing and program 


8 


C ————— a, 10 
Public information 5 
1 AAA 48 
Manpower division: 
Administrative and secretarial 25 
9 W T 
Wa ⁵— E 104 


Community services division: 


Administrative and secretarial____- 30 
Other) BS Ba SEN eae ee ks 63 
Total eas Sk ee 93 
Community Action Institute: 
Administrative and secretarial 14 
Other ier ⁵T— — 15 
Wc 29 
Total employees 274 


As revealed by the above tabulation, some 
117 employees, or about 43 percent of all 
employees, are assigned administrative and 
secretarial duties. In the manpower division, 
such employees comprise approximately 24 
percent of the staff; they comprise about 32 
percent of the community services division 
staff, and over 48 percent of the Community 
Action Institute staff. 


HI. EXPENDITURES BY CPI 


The following table sets forth tures 
by CPI activities from September 1, 1965, 
to June 30, 1967: 


Sept. 1, 1965 Sept. 1, 1966 


Activity to 
Aug. 31, 1966 June 30, 19671 
Central Administration $684, 085 $572, 768 
e 1, 402, 608 1, 151, 183 
Neighborhood Services 2. 435, 937 644, 214 
esearch 2 EE 138, 160 82, 284 
Community Action Institute. 138, 428 7, 924 
Unified Social Services 2 277.781 113.695 
Delegated programs.. 1. 702. 210 1,447, 956 
— 7 Sees ein 4,779, 209 4, 280, 024 


1 Fiscal year changed to end June 30. 
2 These 2 activities now known as Community Services. 
3 This activity has been discontinued. 
The categories of expense included in the 
above expenditures are as follows: 
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Period 
Sept. tag Sew l 1966, 
Aug. 31, 1966 June 30, 1967 


Salaries and wages $1, 775, 655 $1, 877, 492 
Fringe costs — 289, 279, 805 
Outside services. 116, 219 175, 292 
Capital assets 84, 9) 31, 733 
Travel expenses 70, 90, 510 
Space costs and rentals 233, 062 193, 037 
Consumable supplies 80, 21 §2, 842 
Other expenses 426, 131, 357 
Delegated programs 1, 702, 210 1, 447, 956 

if a EN eal) Sat ae 4,779, 209 4, 280, 024 


A. Salaries, wages, and fringe benefits 

Salaries, wages and fringe benefits consti- 
tute the major portion of expenses incurred 
by CPI. These costs amounted to approxi- 
mately 43 percent ($2,065,494) and 50 per- 
cent ($2,157,297), respectively, of total ex- 
penditures for fiscal years 1966 and 1967. 

As of September 27, 1967, approximately 12 
percent of CPI employees were earning $10,- 
000 or more per year; about 40 percent were 
earning $7,000 or more, and approximately 82 
percent were earning $5,000 or more. 

Fringe benefits for CPI employees are ex- 
tensive. The normal work week is 35 hours 
with 11 paid holidays each year. After one 
full year of employment, professional staff 
members earning more than $6,000 per year 
receive 4 weeks vacation; professional staff 
members earning less than $6,000 and execu- 
tive secretaries receive 3 weeks; and all others 
receive two weeks, 

After 30 days of employment, all em- 
ployees earn sick leave at a rate of 15 days 
per year and a maximum of 90 days may be 
accumulated. 

Other benefit plans include; 

1. Federal Insurance Compensation Act. 
Participation by all employees is mandatory 
and CPI matches equally employee payments 
at a rate established by the Internal Revenue 
Service. CPI cost in FY 1967 was $71,973. 

2. Workmens Compensation.—Participation 
by all employees is mandatory in accordance 
with the Connecticut Statute. CPI pays the 
con cost which amounted to $5,858 in FY 

3. Connecticut Blue Cross—Full time em- 
ployees are eligible after two months of em- 
ployment. Participation is voluntary and the 
entire cost, which is paid by CPI, amounted 
to $23,105 in FY 1967. 

4. Connecticut Medical Service—aAll full 
time employees are eligible after two months 
of employment. The entire cost of this pro- 
gram is paid by CPI, These costs amounted 
to $18,593 in FY 1967. 

5. Group Insurance.—After two months of 
employment, full time employees who also 
participate in the Blue Cross and Medical 
Service programs, are eligible. Cost is based 
on income and family size with CPI paying 
approximately two-thirds of the total cost of 
this program. 

This program provides life insurance in an 
amount equal to the employee’s annual sal- 
ary for those employees earning less than 
$5,000 per year. Employees earning $5,000 
and over are provided coverage in an amount 
equal to twice their annual salary. Acci- 
dental death and disability coverage is pro- 
vided in an amount equal to the amount of 
life insurance coverage. 

Where non-occupational accident or sick- 
ness makes it impossible for an employee to 
work, provision is made for the payment of 
55 percent of salary up to $150 a week for 
up to 26 weeks. 

For those earning $5,000 a year or more 
(an insurance company requirement) and 
for a disability lasting more than 26 weeks, 
employees are entitled to a monthly income 
equal to 60 percent of their monthly salary. 
This coverage lasts for life for accident dis- 
ability and to age 65 for sickness. 
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Employee and dependents’ major medical 
coverage provides 80 percent of all medical 
expenses in excess of $100 per person per 
calendar year not otherwise covered by basic 
provisions of other programs up to a maxi- 
mum of $40,000. CPI cost for the group in- 
surance program for FY 1967 amounted to 
$20,096. 

6. Pension Plan.—All employees who have 
worked at CPI for six months and who par- 
ticipate in the group insurance program are 
eligible to participate in the pension plan. 
Employees must contribute at least 5 per- 
cent of their gross earnings to the plan, al- 
though they may elect to contribute up to 
10 percent. These funds are placed in a tax 
deferred fixed annuity account. CPI contrib- 
utes an amount equal to 10 percent of the 
employee’s earnings to the plan, The em- 
ployee may elect to invest none, one-half, 
three-quarters, or all of the employer con- 
tribution in a variable or fixed annuity or a 
combination of both. Under this program 
the employee’s contribution vests immedi- 
ately, and the employer's contribution vests 
after 12 months of participation. During FY 
1967, CPI costs for this plan amounted to 
$140,716. 

7. Executive Accident Insurance—All CPI 
staff members earning more than $10,000 
per year are provided with 24-hour acci- 
dental death coverage with no limitation for 
official business in the amount of 60,000. 
CPI pays the entire cost of this insurance 
which, from January through October 1967, 
amounted to $1,368 for an average of about 
$137.00 per month, 

B. Travel expenses 

In FY 1966, CPI travel expenses totaled 
$70,489, of which $5,799 was incurred by the 
Community Action Institute (CAI). In FY 
1967 (10 months), these expenses amounted 
to $90,510, of which $25,394 was incurred by 
CAI, 

A report of an audit survey of CPI by the 
Audit Division of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity was submitted on October 31, 1967. 
This report states the following with respect 
to CPI internal controls: 

“In general, internal control procedures 
were adequate except for control of travel 
expenses, Many travel expense reports for out 
of town travel lacked hotel and transporta- 
tion receipts; expense reports did not indi- 
cate times of departure and/or arrival; 
odometer readings were not recorded if pri- 
vate auto was used; payment for actual ex- 
penses in some instances exceeded the $16 per 
day SGTR rate.” (SGTR—Standard Govern- 
ment Travel Regulation) 

C. Telephone costs 

During the period January through August 
1966, telephone costs totaled $35,806 or an 
average of about $4,475 per month. During 
the period September 1966 through Septem- 
ber 1967, these costs totaled $59,991 or an 
average of about $4,615 per month. In May 
1967, the CPI Executive Director issued a 
memorandum to all employees in which he 
noted that the annual telephone costs to 
CPI were exceedingly high and instituted 
procedures which required that all long dis- 
tance calls receive advance approval of CPI 
division directors. These instructions have 
had little noticeable effect because total tele- 
phone costs during the period June through 
October 1967, were only about $312 less than 
the total of such costs during the period 
January through May 1967. 

CPI has a total of 16 incoming and out- 
going telephone trunk lines, Its switchboard 
has a capacity of 399 extensions of which 191 
are in use serving approximately 250 instru- 
ments and 12 call directories. At the time of 
our visit, there were approximately 23 tele- 
phones located in vacant offices at CPI head- 
quarters. According to members of the CPI 
staff, these offices have been vacant since 
about February 1967. 
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D. Facilities 


CPI leases over 60,000 square feet of office 
and workshop space at various locations 
throughout the New Haven area. Cost of 
leased space for FY 1966 totaled $233,061 or 
about $19,420 per month, Such costs for FY 
1967 (10 months) totaled $193,038 or about 
$19,300 per month. At the time of our staff’s 
visit, there was approximately 1,200 square 
feet of vacant space at CPI headquarters. Ac- 
cording to members of the CPI staff, this 
space has been vacant since about February 
1967; however, efforts are being made to sub- 
lease this space, 

E. Auto leasing 

At the present time, CPI leases 5 automo- 
biles (4 station wagons and 1 sedan). These 
vehicles are assigned to the Executive Direc- 
tor, the Director of the Community Services 
Division, the Director of the Manpower Divi- 
sion, the Associate Director of the Manpower 
Division, and the Project Director of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program. During 
the period November 1965 through August 
1966, automobile leasing costs averaged ap- 
proximately $392 per month, From Septem- 
ber 1966 through October 1967, these costs 
have averaged about $638 per month. Ac- 
cording to an official of CPI, this increase in 
leasing costs is attributable to a change to 
full size models from the “compact” models 
which were leased in prior years. This official 
inferred that the change to full size auto- 
mobiles was more for the personal com- 
fort of the individuals to whom these ve- 
hicles are assigned rather than a demon- 
strated need for larger size vehicles. 


F. Research costs 


The Research Division of CPI has been dis- 
continued since about September 1967. From 
about May 1962 to June 1967, this division 
incurred costs in excess of $625,000. For the 
most part, the activities of this division 
concerned evaluations of CPI programs, a 
youth development study and an evaluation 
of the low-income—large family rent subsidy 
program. A tremendous amount of data has 
been gathered in connection with the youth 
development study, and according to CPI 
staff members the report of this endeavor is 
currently being prepared by the former di- 
rector of the Research Division. Some re- 
ports of the results of this research have 
received limited internal distribution at CPI. 

In the opinion of a former member of the 
research staff, the research program was of 
doubtful value because the research objec- 
tives were never clearly defined which re- 
sulted in much dissension among the re- 
searchers concerning methods to be em- 
ployed. 

The CPI Manpower Evaluation Coordina- 
tor submitted a report in October 1967 in 
which he proposes an “action” research de- 
partment designed to produce material on 
request in a short period of time. His report 
indicates that “formal academic research has 
little place in a community action program 
or a similar fast moving program for social 
chan, nistrators and decision makers 
do not have the time nor the inclination to 
wait for research findings which may be two 
or three years in the making.” 


IV. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Activities of the Public Information De- 
partment of CPI consists of explaining the 
functions of CPI to those making inquiry; 
preparing press releases, special reports and 
articles regarding opportunity programs; 
production of pamphlets to explain individ- 
ual CPI programs; preparation of the CPI 
annual report, and similar functions. 

The following table reveals the costs in- 
curred for operation of this Department from 
September 1963 through June 1967: 


September 1963-August 1964 $21, 667 
September 1964-August 1965 77. 610 
September 1965-August 1966 65, 433 
September 1966-June 1967 67, 199 

Total ~.-----snesanchewaneno= 231, 909 
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V. RESIDENTIAL YOUTH CENTER FOR WOMEN 


In June 1967, CPI received a grant from the 
Department of Labor in the amount of 
$157,883 to support the establishment of a 
“Young Women’s Multi-Purpose Training 
Center.” The female youth participants in 
this program would be those who are in- 
volved in some CPI opportunity program and 
for whom it is believed removal from the 
home environment is important. 

In July 1967, the Project Supervisor (at 
$10,000 per year) was selected for this pro- 
gram. In August, 5 additional staff members 
were hired, As of October 20, 1967, this staff 
had been paid salaries totaling $7,034; how- 
ever, no female youth has been selected to 
participate in the program and no facilities 
have been obtained to house the participants, 
An official of CPI informed us that CPI had 
begun negotiations to secure facilities for this 
program however, there was such strong op- 
position from residents of the neighborhood 
where the facility was to be located, the 
negotiations were discontinued. He said fur- 
ther negotiations for facilities in another 
location have, for the most part, been suc- 
cessfully completed, and although the fa- 
cility will require some alterations he feels it 
should be ready for occupancy around Jan- 
uary 1968. He claimed that until such time 
as facilities are obtained the staff for this 
project will continue “training.” 


VI, NEIGHBORHOOD EMPLOYMENT CENTERS 
(NEC) 


In February 1967, a report on the effective- 
ness of the NECs was prepared by a member 
of the CPI staff. This report notes that while 
there is general goodwill among NEC person- 
nel, operations have become institutionalized 
and the effectiveness of the services the NECs 
are designed to provide is seriously affected. 
Examples are: (1) job seeking applicants are 
given the “run-around” and asked to return 
to the NEC time and time again for a series 
of appointments made at the convenience of 
the staff; (2) applicants receive an indiffer- 
ent reception at the NECs and feel they are 
expected to “cool their heels” for long pe- 
riods of time, and (3) the NEC staff is un- 
willing to tailor programs and placements 
to the needs of individuals but attempts to 
fit individuals into existing programs and 
placements without serious consideration of 
the applicant's particular needs, 

With respect to job and training place- 
ments, the report states that throughout the 
history of CPI job placement at the NECs 
has been a hap-hazard process in which the 
job placement is generally considered the 
end of the NEC involvement rather than a 
step in the process, The report further notes 
that NEC staffs have become preoccupied 
with the statistical measurement of success 
as determined by the number of individuals 
placed on jobs. The author of the report con- 
tends that these statistics are fundamentally 
irrelevant to the real success or failure of 
the NEC operation, and “the majority of di- 
rect job placements do not represent any 
increase in pay, skill level, or chance for ad- 
vancement over the jobs the applicants held 
before coming to the NEC. In the majority 
of cases it is clear that the CPI placement 
did little or nothing to change the pattern 
of drifting from one unsatisfactory job to 
another.” 

VII, HILL PARENTS ASSOCIATION (HPA) 

In the spring of 1967, CPI submitted a 
general plan to the Office of Economic oppor- 
tunity for its neighborhood summer programs 
which the Office of Economic Opportunity 
approved for approximately $186,100. All of 
the neighborhood organizations which would 
participate in the summer programs were not 
identified in the general plan. In about May 
1967, representatives of HPA came to CPI 
and talked with CPI personnel concerning the 
planning of a summer program to be carried 
out in the Hill section of New Haven. Ac- 
cording tto the CPI Executive Director, sev- 
eral meetings were held between representa- 
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tives of HPA and CPI and while the pro- 
posed program of HPA was not fully de- 
veloped, it was tentatively agreed that the 
program had substance and would merit an 
allocation of about $5,000 from private funds 
to get the program started. According to the 
Executive Director, he next heard that the 
HPA representatives had been unhappy that 
they could not secure a larger amount of 
funds from CPI, had held a meeting with 
the Mayor of New Haven and received as- 
surances that the HPA summer program 
would be funded and thereafter CPI made a 
grant of $26,446 to HPA. The Executive Direc- 
tor advised he was under pressure from the 
Mayor's office to make this grant, and this 
grant represented the only time an organiza- 
tion has received funds from CPI without 
the approval of the CPI Board of Directors 
and the Residents Advisory Committee. 

According to another official of CPI, repre- 
sentatives of HPA appeared at CPI on June 
13, 1967, and “demanded” funds to support 
summer programs of HPA. This official said 
CPI declined to fund the HPA program and 
coincidentally in the early morning hours of 
June 14, 1967, four neighborhood offices of 
CPI were struck with fire-bombs inflicting 
minor damage. He said that on June 15, 1967, 
HPA representatives met with the Mayor of 
New Haven following which CPI personnel 
were told that the HPA summer program 
would be funded with EOE (Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity) funds. 

Another CPI official told the staff that the 
Office of Economic Opportunity regulations 
require that officials of delegate agencies 
(such as HPA) be bonded prior to the dis- 
bursement of funds. Unsuccessful attempts 
were made to secure bonding for HPA offi- 
cials; however, the funds were disbursed and 
the bonding requirements were never ful- 
filled. 

VIII. CPI MANPOWER STATISTICS 

In their 1967 annual report, CPI claims that 
since 1963 more than half of the almost 13,- 
000 people who have sought jobs at CPI’s 
Neighborhood Employment Centers (NEC) 
have been placed in jobs and training. 

In an effort to determine how many indi- 
viduals the “more than half” figure repre- 
sents, since it is recognized that many per- 
sons have been placed in more than one ac- 
tivity, we reviewed the statistical data on 
training and job placement maintained in 
the Manpower Division of CPI. 

The supporting figures for the statement in 
the annual report on training and job place- 
ments were obtained from the June 1967 
manpower statistical data sheet which is set 
out below: 


CPI. manpower training and employment 


placements, October 1963 through June 
1967 


MDTA institutional training 509 
MDTA on-the-job training 938 
MDTA basic education 274 
Basic work crew 843 
Intermediate work programs 325 
Summer conservation corps (1965) 377 
TOD) CORRE eta = too ata we dnence 126 
Adult work training program 152 
Direct job placements - 4, 093 
Summer job placements (1967) 34 

Total number of placements in 
training and employment... 7, 671 

Total number of persons placed 

in training and/or employ- 
a y ae 6, 252 

Total Applicants to Neighborhood 
Employment Center 12, 576 


»Some persons were placed in more than 
one activity. 


This data represents accumulative statis- 
tics since October 1963. After an analysis of 
this data together with interviews with per- 
sonnel responsible for compiling the statis- 
tics, it does not appear that CPI’s claim is 
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realistic that approximately 6,500 individuals 
have benefited from training and employ- 
ment since 1963. For instance, there have 
been 3,544 placements in training and 4,127 
job placements for a total of 7,671. Accord- 
ing to information obtained by us, the 
cumulative figure of 7,671 does not repre- 
sent individuals because some of the 3,544 
persons who have received are 
counted in the job placements total 
(4,127) when they are placed in jobs upon 
completion of the training program. In addi- 
tion, a number of persons represented in the 
above statistics have received as many as six 
direct job placements from the NECs, CPI 
personnel could not provide us with defini- 
tive data concerning the number of individ- 
uals who have received training and/or job 
placements, nor were there any figures avail- 
able as to the percentage of individuals 
placed in employment following the pursuit 
of one of the various training programs. 

An employee of the Statistical Section ad- 
vised us that during the early stages of the 
program it was his estimate that approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the placements in 
training and jobs represented new place- 
ments. However, it was his estimate that for 
the past 144 to 2 years only 65 percent of the 
total number of persons placed in training 
and/or employment represented new place- 
ments or non-repeaters. 

IX. SALARIES OF CPI EXECUTIVES 


It is of interest to insert at this point a 
schedule of the top salaries at CPI. It indi- 
cates, quite clearly, the high administrative 
salaries in this program designed to help the 


poor. 


Annual salary 

Lawrence H. Spitz, executive direc- 
pe Ne AE TLS ee eee =-=- $30, 000 
H. A. Brown, division director 20, 000 
D. A. Altschuler, division director — 18,000 
J. N. Marci, division director 17, 674 
F. Logue, division director 17, 674 
E. Sandahl, division director 16, 500 
F. J. Corbett, associate director 15, 150 
A. Festa, associate director 14, 292 
I. L. Wexler, department specialist... 14, 292 
W. Rowe, associate director 12, 720 
J. W. Kenny, field supervisor 12, 360 
J. T. Melillo, comptroller... =-= --==- 12, 360 


S. P. Ressler, assistant to the execu- 
ccc 11, 581 
I. Talbot, assistant to the executive 


Some CONCLUSIONS: REPORT OF AN INVESTI- 
GATION OF COMMUNITY PROGRESS, INC., NEw 
HAVEN, CONN. 

It is clear that C.P.I. is an overly central- 
ized, paternalistic, big brother institution, 


manned by “planner-administrators” who 
believe that they know what is best for 
everyone. We have had these people in our 
midst for a long time in New Haven, but at 
long last their ineffectiveness is beginning 
to show through. They serve themselves 
rather than the poor whom they are sup- 
posed to help. The investigation proves con- 
clusively that they know how to take care 
of themselves. At the same time, it is quite 
clear to me that they have accomplished 
little if anything at all in bettering condi- 
tions among the poor in our cities. Salaries 
are extremely high, especially when one con- 
siders the 35-hour work week and liberal 
fringe benefits, Telephone costs are outrage- 
ous. Travel costs are high. Leasing procedures 
are very questionable, and I intend to look 
further into this practice. 

Research costs have contributed nothing 
and have wasted $625,000. An $800,000 grant 
for a juvenile delinquency program went 
down the drain and accomplished nothing. 
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C.P.I. must develop a better relationship with 
business and industry if it is to succeed in 
reducing unemployment. To date it has not 
done so and may well have alienated business 
and industry because of some of its philo- 
sophical attitudes. 

The most serious indictment of C.P.I., how- 
ever, is its attitude toward local existing 
agencies. Its attitude that these agencies had 
done nothing to solve the local problems is 
incorrect. Its attitude that if it could not 
control the local agency it would have little 
or nothing to do with it is wrong. 

I am convinced that we have many fine 
local agencies in New Haven which could do 
a much better job than C.P.I. and with much 
smaller overhead costs. The involvement of 
local organizations with their expertise, with 
their fine relationships with business and in- 
dustry, labor, City Hall, the financial and 
charitable institutions and with the populace 
in general would result in a much more ef- 
fective job in the antipoverty war. I am cer- 
tain that if the 18 million dollars C.P.I. has 
received had been given to these local agen- 
cies without the C.P.I. hierarchy and super- 
structure draining off most of the money, we 
would have had more effective accomplish- 
ments in the antipoverty war. They hardly 
could have done worse. 

Ignore all the propaganda; ignore all the 
emotionalism generated by the charge “if 
you are against us you are against the poor 
and the Negro.” Look at the results of this 18 
million dollar program. Look at the attitude 
of the poor and their representatives who in- 
creasingly are attacking C.P.I. as an ineffec- 
tive agency, Look at the unrest in our city 
and in our schools and ask yourself what has 
C.P.I. done. 

I have looked at C.P.I. for a long period of 
time. I have discussed it with many knowl- 
edgeable people in New Haven over the last 
few years. My conviction that the O.E.O. 
and C.P.I. are not doing an effective job and 
that we in Congress must find better pro- 
grams designed to do the job has been re- 
affirmed. I am hopeful that our recent ef- 
forts to give the local governing body a great- 
er voice and a greater responsibility may have 
some effect. I hope so, although I am not too 
optimistic. If results are not forthcoming 
soon, if steps are not taken to change the 
ineffective and wasteful operations of these 
agencies, then Congress will have to discon- 
tinue these programs and find more effective 
means of curing the ills which beset our 
urban areas, 


THE DETROIT RIOT AND GOV- 
ERNOR ROMNEY 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
bey request of the gentleman from 
Ohio 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS, Mr. Speaker, I just read on 
the ticker that the “brain washee” from 
Michigan, Governor Romney, has criti- 
cized the President. He said he—the 
President—used the hotline last year 
to prevent a war between the United 
States and Moscow, but he did not use 
it to get the riot in Detroit stopped. 

The truth of the matter is, of course, 
that the riot in Detroit was the primary 
responsibility of the local officials, and 
the “brain washee” had neither the in- 
testinal fortitude nor the cerebral 
equipment to know what to do, and con- 
sequently he let the thing get out of 
hand before the Federal Government 
had to take it over and settle the riot. 


, ee E ha a 
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Of course, I should not be talking 
about him because he is the candidate 
we would like to run against. But un- 
fortunately I think he has had his foot 
in his mouth so many times and he has 
his vocal cords so twisted out of shape 
that the Republicans will not nominate 
him. 


PRESIDENT OFFERS HOPE FOR 
AMERICA AND THE WORLD 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s moving state of the Union 
address keeps faith with our people’s 
aspirations at home and fulfills our allies’ 
trust abroad. It eloquently expresses 
America’s hopes for the world—and for 
ourselves. 

The President made it clear to friend 
and foe alike that we will give no quarter 
in the defense of freedom but will have 
no equal in our search for peace—that 
we are as determined peaceseekers as we 
are peacekeepers. 

The President told the nations of the 
world that we will honor those who seek 
peace and freedom in the world and co- 
operate with those who desire accord— 
but will be ever watchful for international 
aggression and subversion. 

The President was as responsive to 
America’s yearning for fulfillment at 
home as he was determined to bring 
peace abroad. Of all of his wide-ranging 
and dynamic domestic proposals none 
are more vital to the challenges of today 
than his imaginative job program and 
comprehensive anticrime proposals. 

The President’s job program will har- 
ness the collective energies of govern- 
ment and industry to make taxpayers— 
rather than tax users—of the 500,000 
hard-core unemployed in our cities—to 
channel their energies into productive 
pursuits rather than riotous diversions. 

President Johnson has offered the full 
resources of the Federal Government in a 
valiant attempt to stem the Nation’s ris- 
ing crime rate. His safe streets and gun 
control bills already pending are worthy 
of our immediate attention—and his 
newly proposed antidrug proposals de- 
serve our heartiest applause. 

Lyndon B. Johnson’s state of the Union 
address was a diagram for world peace 
and a blueprint for domestic tranquillity. 
It offers friendship to the world and hope 
for our citizens at home. 

Historians will mark this great docu- 
ment as the embodiment of President 
Johnson’s wisdom, courage, foresight, 
and compassion. May we all have the 
vision to help make the President’s 
dreams for America and the world a liv- 
ing reality. 


TARIFF COMMISSION REPORT 


Mr. Dorn. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Tariff 
Commission’s report to the President on 
textile and apparel imports is now in 
general circulation among our colleagues 
and throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the following statement 
concerning the Tariff Commission’s re- 
port was issued by Mr. E. Fontaine 
Broun, president of Man-made Fiber 
Producers Association, Inc., on January 
17. It has been my pleasure to cooperate 
very closely with President Broun in our 
efforts to promote orderly trade in tex- 
tiles. I commend Mr. Broun’s splendid 
statement to my colleagues, as follows: 
Press STATEMENT OF E. FONTAINE BROUN, 

PRESIDENT, MAN-MADE FIBER PRODUCERS 

ASSOCIATION, INC., CONCERNING THE TARIFF 

COMMISSION’S REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT ON 

TEXTILE IMPORTS 

The Tariff Commission made a notable 
effort in a stringently short period of time 
to produce a comprehensive report on the 
Textile Industry. The report contains a wealth 
of data concerning the various sections of 
thé Industry, including data on foreign trade, 

Man-Made Fiber Producers Association is 
giving the report very careful study. The ma- 
terial contained in the report should be help- 
ful in arriving at conclusions as to the cen- 
trally important question of the impact of 
imports on the domestic Textile Industry 
and what should be done about it. The prob- 
lem facing the Congress and the Administra- 
tion is to determine what can and should be 
done with regard to the import problem in 
the Textile Industry to serve the best inter- 
ests of the United States, which raises ques- 
tions bearing on foreign trade, balance of 
payments, and the jobs of the more than two 
million citizens who are employed in the 
Industry. 

It seems clear that the report recognizes 
the increasing importance of manmade fibers 
in the Textile Industry, and certain findings 
of the Commission with regard to the man- 
made fiber import problem do stand out with 
commendable sharpness: 

(1) “Annual U.S. imports for consumption 
of manmade fibers nearly quadrupled be- 
tween 1961 and 1966; they supplied 9 per 
cent of domestic consumption in the latter 
year, compared with 6 per cent in the former.” 
(p. 208) 

(2) “All of the U.S. duties on manmade 
fibers were the subject of concessions in the 
Kennedy Round * * * amounting on each 
tariff item to 50 per cent of the present 
duty * *.” (p.212) 

(3) “Annual U.S. imports of yarns of man- 
made fibers were more than three times 
larger in 1966 than in 1961;” (p. 226) 

(4) “As a result of tariff concessions 
negotiated by the United States during the 
Kennedy round, the rates of duty applicable 
to almost all manmade fiber yarns will be 
reduced by 50 per cent.” (p. 229) 

(5) “U.S. imports for consumption of 
broadwoven fabrics of manmade fibers were 
more than 6 times larger in quantity in 1966 
than in 1961. * * * the share of annual U.S. 
consumption of broadwoven fabrics of man- 
made fibers supplied by imports increased 
from 1 per cent to 4 per cent in 1966.” (p. 241) 

(6) “Most U.S. rates of duty applicable to 
broadwoven fabrics of manmade fibers were 
reduced by half in the Kennedy round of 
tariff negotiations.” (p. 245) 

(7) “Between 1962 and 1966, annual U.S. 
imports of apparel of manmade fibers, meas- 
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ured in terms of the manmade fiber content, 
increased about three times.“ (p. 262) 

(8) ‘The annual imports of certain types 
of apparel wholly or in chief value of man- 
made fibers have increased markedly in re- 
cent years, and have supplied sharply in- 
creased shares of U.S. consumption of the 
products concerned.” (p. 262-3) 

(9) “Since 1960 * * * much of the increase 
in use of manmade fibers has taken place 
on the spinning systems of wool and cotton. 
Thus a ‘multifiber industry’ has come into 
being with manmade fibers being utilized in 
blends with the natural fibers. * * * the 
resultant change in the product mix has 
made it increasingly difficult to consider 
separately the producers of textile fibers by 
the kind of fiber with which they are pri- 
marily engaged or occupied.” (p. 61-2) 

We believe these findings support the need 
for regulation of textile imports on an all 
fiber basis, which particularly is needed to 
smooth out the rate of increase of manmade 
fiber textile imports to a basis that, with 
other textile imports, can be digested by 
the U.S. textile market without recurring 
market disruption and distress for domestic 
producers and their employees. 


SALUTE TO THE BOY SCOUTS 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, soon the Na- 
tion will celebrate the 58th anniversary 
of the Boy Scouts of America. As a vet- 
eran scouter myself, I well recall the 
unveiling and dedication of the com- 
memorative tribute to the Boy Scouts of 
America here in Washington 4 years ago. 

An inspiring presentation was made at 
that time by Charles M. Heistand, assist- 
ant chief Scout executive, now retired 
but still vitally interested in youth. As 
projects such as this become history, fact 
can often become lost in memory. There- 
fore, I think it is most appropriate to 
insert at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the dedicatory and explanatory 
remarks by Mr. Heistand on the occasion 
of the dedication of the Boy Scout Com- 
memorative Tribute, just off Constitution 
Avenue on 14th Street NW., in Executive 
Circle Park. Many have inquired as to its 
true meaning. The remarks follow: 
UNVEILING AND DEDICATION OF THE OOM- 

MEMORATIVE TRIBUTE, Boy Scouts OF AMER- 

ICA, THE ELLIPSE, WASHINGTON, D.O. 

NOVEMBER 7, 1964 
(Presentation by Charles M. Heistand, as- 

sistant chief Scout executive, retired) 

Mr. Firestone, Justice Clark, Mr. Brunton, 
Members of the Tribute Committee, Members 
of the National Board and Honored Guests— 

This memorial tribute was brought about 
by an Act of The Congress of the United 
States through a bill which was pre- 
sented in the Senate by the then majority 
leader, now President of the United States, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, and in the House by the 
then majority leader, John McCormack. 

This memorial tribute is possibly the most 
unique monument in the world. 

First—because it recognizes and memorial- 
izes youth and its contribution to the well 
being of the most powerful and possibly the 
most respected nation in the world. 

Second—because it recognizes and me- 
morializes adults. The men and women who 
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unselfishly volunteered, themselves and 
their substance in helping a nation’s youth 
to attain its fullest stature and thus to help 
the nation to maintain its place in the com- 
munity of nations. 

Third—because the number of persons so 
recognized by this tribute will increase each 
year as the nation grows and more men and 
women continue to give of themselves in the 
interest of America’s youth and more and 
more boys will in turn “Be Prepared” to take 
their place as participating citizens. 

In this memorial tribute you will note, 
three figures,—a group.. going forward 
tall . . erect . . shoulders back . . clear eyed 
. . going forward into the future with faith 
and confidence. in the true American 
tradition. 

Down through the ages, God has favored 
man as his means to reveal his plan, his 
hopes . . his desires . in order that all 
mankind may attain his highest fulfillment 
and pass these on to succeeding generations. 

The figure in the front is a Boy Scout 
for which I might mention .. no single 
person has posed, but it is rather a com- 
posite of many boys. 

This Boy Scout, aware of his fellowship 
with all Scouts around the world, and sym- 
bolical of all past . . present . . and future 
Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts and Explorers is 
striding out into the future. 

He represents their hopes. And, the hopes 
of every home .. of every church .. of 
every school. Yes, of every facet of our Na- 
tional life .. that all that is great and 
noble in our nation’s past and present will 
continue to live in them and through them 
in many generations yet to come. 

He is hiking along a stream with its 
sounds of flowing and babbling water (you 
will note that there is no fountain—but 
rather in a unique manner the architect, the 
sculptor, the engineers have captured the 
sound of flowing waters). 

All of which naturally embodies a Scout’s 
love of the out of doors and its hiking, its 
camping, its exploring . . with its many op- 
portunities to come to appreciate the mira- 
cle of God’s creation and to learn the skills 
of living and working together with boys of 
all kinds of backgrounds, yet with a com- 
mon ideal. No doubt, as you look at that 
Scout . vou will ask, to where is he hiking? 
Or, what is he thinking? That is left to you 
to interpret. He may be on his way to camp, 
or on just a hike. He may be rendering 
service, as Scouts have done and will do, to 
his church. . his home. . his school . . his 
community. . his nation. 

He may be on his way to some quiet ren- 
dezvous with his creator, where he (and 
believe me this happens) quietly, thought- 
fully and prayerfully thinks through what 
life is all about and his place and his future 
in God's glorious universe. 

Maybe he is traveling the road of decision, 
trying to decide the course he must take 
and the contribution he must make, as he 
helps to build our tomorrows, This we know 
„as all good Scouts know.. he never 
walks alone. 

And that leads us to the story of the re- 
maining figures in the memorial tribute. 

Behind him ... not too far. . and not too 
close are two symbolic figures . a man 
and a woman . a tribute to the millions 
of men and women, past, present and future, 
who through their dedications to youth 
have ... are and will be ever just close 
enough to serve as a guide and an inspiration 
and to pass on to them the best of all pre- 
vious civilizations. These represent truly the 
builders of our nation, men and women who 
give of their all. 

These figures represent the great ideals 
of past civilizations which have been devel- 
oped through the centuries and are now at 
their best in our nation’s manhood and 
womanhood. 
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They together represent service to God 
and Country, high ideals, love of humanity, 
liberty and freedom, They convey the idea 
of the great and noble forces that are an 
inspiring background of each Scout as he 
goes about his business of becoming a man 
and a citizen, 

You will note that these adults are not 
in today’s dress, for their message should be 
effective a thousand years from now as it is 
today. They must convey a timeless quality. 
Thus then, if they were in today’s dress they 
would lose their allegorical meaning and 
would only be of today instead of timeless. 

The male figure carries a helmet, a sym- 
bol of masculine attire and a live oak branch, 
a symbol of peace and strength. He symbol- 
izes physical, mental and moral fitness, love 
of country, good citizenship, loyalty, honor, 
courage and clean living. 

The female figure holding the high eternal 
flame of God’s Holy Spirit. You will note the 
flame held in her fingers does not burn— 
rather it inspires, symbolizes enlightenment 
with the light of faith, love of God, high 
ideals, liberty, justice, freedom, democracy 
and love of fellow man, symbolizing the 
spiritual qualities of good citizenship. 

In closing, to sum up the importance and 
the significance of this tribute, I could quote 
on Scouting from every President of the 
United States from Theodore Roosevelt to 
President Johnson. But, all can be summed 
up in a statement of a President who served 
active in Scouting before he became 
President. 

In 1941, in a nation-wide broadcast, Presi- 
dent Franklin D, Roosevelt said: 

“In many ways the Boy Scouts have sought 
to emulate the deeds of the early American 
pioneers who subdued the wilderness and 
established on a new-found continent a bet- 
ter human society. But it is not primarily 
for mere physical feats that the Boy Scout 
Movement has won the high praise and the 
esteem of the American people. It is rather 
because the Boy Scouts have dedicated them- 
selves to the development of those qualities 
of character and those qualities of citizenship 
upon which the future of our democracy 
rests. 

“In this grave hour national defense domi- 
nates the heart, mind, and soul of America. 
The government must take the major respon- 
sibility since it alone represents all of the 
people acting in concert. But the govern- 
ment cannot and should not preempt those 
fields of private endeavor that have become 
an indispensable part of life in America, 

“You who are members of the Boy Scouts 
have a great opportunity in your organization 
to do your part in this great task. In your 
Scout Troops, you have the opportunity to 
develop the type of leadership and group co- 
operation which is so greatly needed in a 
democracy such as ours. You have opportuni- 
ties in your Scouting program to develop 
those physical and mental qualities upon 
which the survival of a self-governing com- 
munity depends. 

“The Boy Scouts have made and will con- 
tinue to make an important contribution to 
the welfare of America’s young manhood. 
The Boy Scouts have always responded gen- 
erously when called into action in the service 
of their communities and their fellow citi- 
zens, And so the nation is confident that the 
Boy Scouts stand ready to contribute to the 
national welfare in these critical hours. 

“It follows, therefore, that I am proud of 
what you have done, and I am proud of what 
you are doing—and I am proud of what I 
know you will do in the days to come in play- 
ing your part in our American defense. 

“We must remember that next to active 
military service, there is no higher oppor- 
tunity for serving our country than helping 
youth to carry on in their efforts to make 
themselves physically strong, mentally awake, 
and morally straight, and prepared to help 
their country to the full in time of war, as 
well as in time of peace.” 
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WORDING AROUND POOL IN FRONT OF THE 
STATUE 


In grateful tribute to the men and women 
whose generosity, devotion and leadership 
have brought Scouting to the nation’s youth 
and to honor all members of the Boy Scouts 
of America who in days of peace and times 
of peril have done their duty to God and 
their Country this memorial was authorized 
by the Congress of the United States and 
erected in recognition of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Boy Scouts of America. 


THE SORRY STATE OF THE UNION 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, many here 
today hasten to line up for obvious rea- 
sons to bolster the address last night to 
the Congress by the President, but it 
will be remembered best as the first state 
of the Union “instant replay.” Millions 
of TV viewers who joined the Congress 
in watching the performance might well 
have wondered if the networks econo- 
mized by running last year’s video tape, 
9 for the incumbent’s sartorial new 
ook. 

Once again, the President promised a 
little bit of everything to everybody. In 
the areas of vital domestic concern, he 
proposed water sprinklers to snuff out 
raging fires. He dealt not with the re- 
ality, but rather his own image of the 
economic crisis and the rising crime rate. 
It was obviously political. 

To dampen the fires of inflation he 
asked for higher taxes, ignoring the clear 
fact that what brought on Johnson in- 
flation was not taxing too little, but 
spending too much. The man on the 
street would like to know by what Great 
Society miracle, higher taxes will bring 
about lower prices. 

To defend the soundness of the dollar 
on the world market, he proposed only 
temporary and stopgap solutions, in- 
stead of sound management of Govern- 
ment spending. He offered no priorities 
among the basket of goodies. 

We are losing gold at an alarming rate, 
so he offered to make more gold avail- 
able to lose, a very temporary expedient 
at best. Instead, we should be making 
the dollar strong enough so other na- 
tions would not be exchanging it for gold. 
The greatest task facing the Congress is 
to put confidence back into the dollar. 

The President has reluctantly ac- 
knowledged that his Great Society is a 
dangerous place to live, far more danger- 
ous for the average citizen on the street 
today than for any generation before us. 

His solution to the rising crime rate? 
Another 100 agents for the FBI, and an- 
other 100 assistant U.S. district attor- 
neys—patronage appointments—for the 
ineffective existing and appointed At- 
torney General, Mr. Ramsey Clark. That 
will have the same chance of stopping 
crime as a 2-ton air conditioner would 
have freezing the Sahara Desert. 

The most recent issue of the Law Offi- 
cer, published by the International Con- 
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ference of Police Associations, spotlights 
the basic problem, the one the President 
utterly and completely ignored. Here is 
what the men on the frontline of the 
crime war say: 

Not only is the individual police officer 
frequently second-guessed in a particular 
case by the public or the press, but it has 
become highly fashionable lately for judges 
to formulate police policies and prescribe 
police procedures, A number of recent de- 
cisions severely limit the effectiveness of 
police officers in dealing with suspected 
criminals. 

In the past few years, decisions of the Su- 
preme Court have held that regardless of the 
validity and reliability of the evidence 
against an accused person, it must be sup- 
pressed if the police deviated from the pro- 
cedures prescribed by the courts. 

This practice of turning the obviously 
guilty free—for considerations apart from 
the protection of the innocent—is a consid- 
erable factor in producing the low morale of 
the police. 


There is the problem, and from whence 
does it spring? From presidential ap- 
pointments of the men who furnish the 
liberal “swing vote” decisions like Justice 
Abe Fortas, or the more recently ap- 
pointed Justice Thurgood Marshall. 
What a paradox that the Chief Justice’s 
applause cited the simple observation of 
the President that the American people 
were fed up with crime and violence. 

The crime problem springs from Presi- 
dent Johnson’s appointment of timid 
crime fighters like Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, and from a misdirected 
emphasis on the rights of the criminal 
as opposed to the rights and protection 
of society as a whole. 

I believe most people are disappointed 
and saddened by the President’s failure 
last night, to recognize the warning sig- 
nals that are flashing so clearly across 
the land. 


NEW HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
TECHNIQUE 


Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, Monday 
I received a letter from the Director of 
the Peace Corps announcing an aston- 
ishing discovery. Director Vaughn claims 
to have discovered a quotation from Ab- 
raham Lincoln in which the Great 
Emancipator praises the Peace Corps. In- 
cluded in the letter, presumably sent to 
all Members of Congress, is a copy of an 
advertisement which the Corps intends 
to run in magazines and newspapers. It 
consists of a picture of President Lincoln 
bearing the label: “Abraham Lincoln 
Speaks on the Peace Corps.” 

Many of us have no doubt wondered 
what Abraham Lincoln thought of the 
Peace Corps. I would also like to have his 
views on the TFX scandal, the Great 
Society generally, Bobby Baker, Billy Sol 
Estes, and Lyndon Johnson. 

Mr. Vaughn should put his skilled re- 
searchers to work on these and other 
matters. Perhaps we would then be able 
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to have Wilbur Wright’s views on the 
supersonic transport and Andrew Jack- 
son’s opinions of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the high interest rates. It 
would be interesting also to have Presi- 
dent McKinley’s thoughts on the War- 
ren Commission. And somewhere, these 
ingenious researchers would surely be 
able to unearth George Washington’s 
views on the subject of Vietnam. 

I wish to congratulate Director Vaughn 
for his enterprise. He has discovered and 
put to use a remarkable historical tech- 
nique. From now on, Mr. Speaker, we 
who serve in public office no longer need 
to fear that we might miss getting our 
views recorded on any issue. With the 
Vaughn historical research technique, 
our views on events yet to happen can 
be made known to future generations 
long after we are dead and gone, 


FEDERAL ANTIRIOT LAW NEEDED 
TO DETER PROFESSIONAL RAB- 
BLE ROUSERS 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
to say that the President, in his state 
of the Union message delivered in these 
Chambers last night, performed a na- 
tional disservice by suggesting that the 
Federal Government has no respon- 
sibility to provide Federal criminal laws 
to combat the riots and criminal dis- 
orders that are reducing sections of 
America’s greatest cities to ashes. I was 
shocked at what amounts to a back- 
handed encouragement through Federal 
nonaction to the riots leaders who have 
already threatened plans to burn down 
parts of America without fear of Federal 
penalties. The clear implication is that 
the President doesn’t want a Federal 
antiriot law for his message was devoid 
of any proposals for criminal laws to 
help solve this serious problem. How can 
we have safe streets unless they are safe 
from riots? In his message, he admitted 
that there is a Federal responsibility in 
the fight against organized crime. While 
the weapons he proposes to continue this 
fight are of questionable value, there was 
at least a recognition of Federal respon- 
sibility. 

But when it comes to fighting riots 
and disorder, the President eschewed dis- 
cussing the necessary and proper Fed- 
eral role. Instead he places the entire 
responsibility on the already overbur- 
dened backs of local police authorities. 
This fabricated distinction between 
“crime” and “riots” overlooks the obvious 
fact that to incite a riot is to commit 
one of the most odious criminal offenses 
known to mankind. It overlooks also the 
fact that every State in the Union makes 
inciting to riot a criminal act. And it 
ignores the testimony from numerous 
local authorities who, in testimony be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee last 
year on my antiriot bill, pleaded for a 
Federal antiriot law to help them deal 
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with this growing criminal menace. 
They thrive partially through the use of 
interstate facilities. 

In his message, the President said: 

But the people also recognize that the na- 
tional government can and should help the 
states and cities in their war on crime to the 
full extent of its resources and constitutional 
authority. 


This statement, with which I whole- 
heartedly agree, was then followed with 
no positive proposals. Instead, the 
familiar old cry for more money was 
echoed. 

He then said: 

Those who preach disorder and violence 
must know that local (and I emphasize 
local) authorities are able to resist them 
swiftly, sternly, and decisively. 


But as testimony before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee by local authorities 
revealed, more money, more police of- 
ficers and even improved riot control 
training and techniques will be of little 
value when the Stokely Carmichaels and 
H. Rap Browns and other professional 
rabble rousers who are inciting these 
riots escape the jurisdiction of these local 
authorities and hide behind the protec- 
tive shields of State borders. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government 
has the duty and the constitutional re- 
sponsibility to enact a Federal statute 
making it a Federal offense to travel from 
one State to another to incite a riot. I am 
proud to say that this body by a biparti- 
san vote of 347 to 70, last year passed 
such a bill, This measure is presently bot- 
tled up in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and prospects for action in that 
committee, without White House leader- 
ship, appear dim indeed. 

There must be a recognition by this 
administration that rebuilding slums will 
not placate those whose sole advocation 
is to create riots and civil disorders. The 
Carmichaels and Browns can not and 
will not be bought off by promises of 
new housing and better jobs. They want 
neither. They are criminals in the truest 
sense of the word and only legislation 
aimed at outlawing their activities will be 
of any effect. 

I therefore urge the President to give 
the needed leadership to this antiriot 
proposal so that the cities of America can 
once again be returned to the law abid- 
ing citizen. For failing such leadership, 
I can only repeat the predictions of the 
black power leaders who say that the 
cities of this Nation will be cremated this 
summer to an extent never before wit- 
nessed in America. And no amount of 
money or police training or new homes 
and new jobs, assuming this is an ef- 
fective solution to the problem, could 
be effective in time to prevent the sum- 
mer of destruction that now threatens 
America. The problem is here today and 
it must be met today. 


URGING PROVIDENT ACTION IN THE 
FIELD OF GOVERNMENTAL ECO- 
NOMICS 


Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
Towa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MAYNE, Mr. Speaker, all of us 
receive our share of mail from the elec- 
torate urging provident action in the field 
of governmental economics. The speech 
by the President in this Chamber last 
night will undoubtedly produce a new 
shower of protests on Federal expendi- 
tures. 

Appropriately timed to illustrate one 
citizen’s concern with the present ad- 
ministration’s reckless course with the 
dollar is the letter from a good friend of 
mine in Sioux City, Iowa, Mr. A. Lauren 
Rhude. 

Mr. Rhude’s letter happened to arrive 
just this morning, but it is indicative of 
the scores of letters I have been receiving 
from alarmed taxpayers throughout my 
district who want a forceful halt brought 
to the extravagance the President seems 
to favor. 

Mr. Rhude’s letter follows: 

NETTLETON BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Siouæ City, Iowa, January 16, 1968. 

Representative WILEY MAYNE, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear WET: I have been reading so many 
articles and listening to so many reports con- 
cerning a prospective tax increase that I felt 
that I should drop you a note and express 
my feelings. 

From a economical standpoint, I can see 
no justification for a tax increase or a sur- 
tax unless federal spending is cut drastically. 
From all I have read, I see signs that the ad- 
ministration may cut a small amount off the 
budget, but it is such a small amount that 
it is not realistic. 

I certainly oppose a tax increase of any 
kind unless there is a tremendous cut in 
spending. I have studied economics for many 
years, and the present day approach is ex- 
tremely hard to understand. The administra- 
tion asks for 3 per cent guide lines for in- 
dustry and labor, and then the post office 
increases prices 20 per cent. 

The administration asks to cut travel to 
Europe, but with the millions of dollars that 
are spent for foreign aid and the money to 
supply our troops and personnel, the travel 
dollar is still a drop in the bucket. 

Two major factors were prevalent in the 
fall of the Roman Empire: loose morals and 
excessive taxation. We should be very careful 
that we never reach this point in this coun- 


Sincerely, 
A. L. RHUDE. 


TRIBUTE TO THE GREEN BAY PACK- 
ERS—WORLD CHAMPIONS 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is once again a real pleasure and a 
distinct honor for me to rise in tribute 
to the greatest football team in the world, 
the Green Bay Packers. 

As all America is aware, the Packers 
have again earned that title, this time 
by beating the Oakland Raiders, 33 to 14, 
in last Sunday’s Super Bowl game, played 
between the respective champions of the 
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National Football League and the Ameri- 
can Football League. 

I am proud to represent this team and 
the Green Bay community in Congress, 
and I extend to all of the Packers, on be- 
half of the entire Wisconsin Eighth Con- 
gressional District, congratulations on 
their repeat performance in winning the 
second annual world’s football cham- 
pionship contest. 

The title was won in the Super Bowl 
game in Miami last Sunday, during 60 
minutes of violent combat, and congratu- 
lations must first go to those who waged 
the battle—the Packer players. Their 
magnificent effort needs no elaboration. 

But, there are many others to be con- 
gratulated: general manager and head 
coach, Vince Lombardi, who has the 
amazing ability to make winning a habit 
and excellence a trademark; his able as- 
sistant coaches; the officers, directors, 
and all those associated with the Packer 
organization, and the fans of Green Bay 
and northeastern Wisconsin, whose 
strong support of their community- 
owned team needs no testimony beyond 
that given on December 31 when they 
filled to capacity Green Bay’s 50,861 seat 
Lambeau Stadium for the Packers’ 21 to 
17 NFL championship victory over the 
Dallas Cowboys—a game played in 13° 
below zero weather. 

I wish also to pay a well deserved trib- 
ute to the valiant effort of the Oakland 
Raiders, who have nothing to apologize 
for in their losing cause. The determina- 
tion and spirit they displayed were a 
credit to the sport of football. Iam proud 
to say that one of the Raiders’ outstand- 
ing players—halfback Pete Banaszak of 
Crivitz—is a native of my congressional 
district. 

I think the word “character” is the 
term that best describes the ingredient 
most responsible for the success of the 
1967 Packer football team. 

This is the quality that enabled the 
Packers to overcome adversity through- 
out the season—whether it appeared in 
the form of subzero cold weather, in- 
juries to key players, or tough opponents 
determined to beat the champs. 

It is a character acquired through 
years of hard work and painstaking ef- 
fort—and it is not something likely to 
disappear soon. 

To all Americans it represents an in- 
spiration—and to the other teams in pro- 
fessional football it represents a worthy 
challenge. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that all of my 
colleagues join me in congratulating the 
world champions—the Green Bay Pack- 
ers. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. They did not play Okla- 
homa in the Orange Bowl. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, which is the home of the Minne- 
sota Vikings. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. A great Minneso- 
tan, Phil Bengston, Lombardi’s right- 
hand man, I assume deserves a great 
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deal of credit for the Packers’ success; 
is that correct? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. They all 
do—every one of the Packers. 


THE BRITISH EXAMPLE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, to the sur- 
prise of no one, President Johnson, in his 
television appearance last night, glossed 
over the fact that our perfidious so-called 
ally, the British, only a few hours earlier, 
had again given his administration the 
business. 

With the greatest of ease the British 
ruptured and repudiated most of their 
agreements to help contain the spread 
of communism, and welshed on their 
contracts to purchase several hundred 
million dollars worth of equipment in 
this country. 

Britain is complete proof, if any were 
needed, that not even billions of dollars 
will buy dependable allies. Britain is 
proof of the fate that awaits this coun- 
try if Lyndon Johnson is successful in 
converting it into a welfare state. 

Mr. Speaker, may we now expect the 
President to again order out our jet mil- 
itary transports to deliver to the Bank 
of England the last vestige of our once 
huge gold supply? 


THE COMMENTS OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
with interest to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, who was perplexed about the 
fact that Abraham Lincoln commented 
about the Peace Corps 100 years ago. I 
was reminded of the words in “America 
the Beautiful” about the “patriots 
dreams that see beyond the years.” 

I would add that Mr. Lincoln, 100 years 
ago, even foresaw the present tactics of 
the Republican Party when he said: 

It is true that you may fool all the people 
some of the time; you can even fool some of 
the people all the time; but you can't fool 
all of the people all the time. 


THE WELFARE STATE DEVOURS 
ITSELF 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. KUYKENDALL] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been said that success is measured 
by the ability to learn from the mistakes 
of others in order to prevent making the 
same mistakes to the same degree. 
Remembering this, the United States 
should think seriously of the situation 
in which England now finds herself. Her 
glorious dreams of having the Govern- 
ment provide cradle to the grave security 
for all the people are gone and in the 
cold harsh light of reality, the people of 
England are finding out that the inevi- 
table end of all attempts to establish a 
welfare state end in disaster because the 
system feeds upon itself and is thus 
devoured. Not only will the Government 
have to face its people with a bushel of 
broken promises but must face the world 
as a once great power which has totally 
failed, 


RURAL JOB DEVELOPMENT: A 
NATIONAL NECESSITY 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Mize] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE, Mr. Speaker, in his January 
report to the people of Kansas, Senator 
James B. Pearson has presented a con- 
cise, scholarly summary of what is hap- 
pening to rural America and what needs 
to be done to reverse present trends 
which are turning this Nation into urban 
sprawls of unmanageable proportions. 

One of the solutions Senator PEARSON 
recommends is the Rural Job Develop- 
ment Act which he coauthored in the 
Senate. As one of the sponsors of this 
legislation in the House of Representa- 
tives, I am interested in alerting as many 
people as possible to the immensity of the 
problem which makes this type of legis- 
lation a national necessity. 

Senator Pearson’s report deserves the 
attention of every Member who must 
cope with various aspects of this national 
problem in his own district. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert the report 
on “Rural Development: A National Ne- 
cessity” at this point in the RECORD: 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT: A NATIONAL NECESSITY 

At the time of the American Revolution 
90 percent of the people were farmers. Today 
90 percent of all Americans earn their living 
by other means. This flip flop in the farm 
population ratio has been also accompanied 
by a decline in the proportion of people liv- 
ing in the thousands of small towns that dot 
the country outside the great urban centers. 
With the continuing shift in the type and 
place of living, seventy percent of all Ameri- 
cans now live on one percent of the land. 
Forty percent live in only 25 metropolitan 
areas, In the Harlem section of New York City 
there are 122,000 persons per square mile, 
which is the equivalent to squeezing all of 
the people of Kansas onto the acreage of 20 
of our average sized farms. 

Americans have often felt uneasy about 
massive urbanization, but these doubts gen- 
erally have been offset by (1) the comforting 
fact that the rural population, although not 
growing as fast as the urban population, was 
at least holding its own, and (2) by the be- 
lief that the great economic and social forces 
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which underlie this concentration of people 
and resources were not only inevitable, but 
basically desirable—that industrial concen- 
tration was the most efficient means of gen- 
erating productive economic power and 
greater wealth and that city life, at its best, 
provided attractive social and cultural amen- 
ities. 


RURAL DEPOPULATION AND URBAN CRISIS 


Now, however, more and more people are 
beginning to question whether these old 
trends are really inevitable or desirable. No 
one proposes a return to the land, but many 
are, finally, beginning to seriously question 
whether the rural-urban distribution has not 
become unnecessarily and dangerously tilted 
toward the city and away from the rural 
community. 

This new and growing sense of national 
concern is due in part to an increased aware- 
ness that in contrast to the past, the rural 
population is no longer holding its own. 
Historically the farm population continued 
to grow until the settlement of the West was 
completed. From 1920 to 1940 it stabilized at 
about 30 million and then began to decline, 
By the early 1950’s this out-migration had 
become an exodus of such magnitude that it 
would seem almost that the farmer, like the 
whooping crane, is threatened with extinc- 
tion (between 1950 and 1964 the number of 
farms in Kansas declined by 32 percent!). A 
somewhat similar trend is now underway in 
the small rural towns, and in many the 
boarded-up store front is becoming as com- 
monplace as the abandoned farm site. 

But these figures only prove that rural 
America has been in trouble for a good num- 
ber of years. Therefore, one must look fur- 
ther for an explanation of this new national 
concern. Ironically, it is the great and dra- 
matic troubles in the giant cities which have 
finally caused many to more clearly see the 
difficulties of the countryside and small 
towns. 

We are beginning to recognize that the 
crisis of the cities—the festering slums, ris- 
ing crime rates, disintegrating families, 
chronic unemployment, racial tension, con- 
gested streets, polluted air and contami- 
nated water—can be traced in large part to 
the overcrowding of people and industry into 
a few great metropolitan centers. We are now 
beginning to realize that as we attempt to 
deal with this crisis the challenge is not sim- 
ply to make the cities more efficient and 
more livable for more and more people, but 
how to keep more and more people from 
crowding into them. 

Faith in the old assumption that the 
migration of the rural poor to the city rep- 
resents the first step up the ladder of eco- 
nomic opportunity and social advancement 
has been shattered. Instead of economic sal- 
vation, the rural poor too often find tene- 
ments, unemployment and welfare. And ill- 
equipped to resist the depersonalizing forces 
of the city, their sense of responsibility is 
dulled and they are demoralized by the con- 
tagion of the slum environment. 


RURAL COMMUNITIES IN TROUBLE 


The rural exodus is not, of course, com- 
posed only of the poor and unskilled. It 
catches up in its movement the talented 
youth and the highly educated. The bright, 
the young, the ambitious turn to the city for 
the economic and social opportunities lack- 
ing in their home communities. Thus, rural 
communities are being bled of their best hu- 
man talent and most productive economic 
resources, in a cycle that continually feeds 
upon itself. The loss of productive people 
means a loss of productive income, and, 
equally important, the loss of the initiative 
and leadership so necessary to the prevention 
of further community stagnation. Ironically, 
the rural areas are subsidizing the cities by 
the continuing export of their educated 
youth. 

As a result, thousands of rural communi- 
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ties are in deep trouble and many are facing 
the prospect of virtual extinction. And when 
a rural community dies, a valuable and ir- 
replacable part of the nation dies. 

The forces which underlie the massive ur- 
banization of this country are indeed sym- 
bols of progress. But the festering slums, 
polluted air and monotonous suburbs, on 
the one hand and the deserted farms and 
rural ghost towns on the other are damning 
testimony of our failure to diffuse this prog- 
ress throughout the entire population. 


NEED FOR ACTION 


Where it used to be the common view that 
the problems of rural and urban America 
were unrelated, many are now forced to 
recognize that both the problems and 
strengths of these two communities are 
inevitably interrelated. And many are begin- 
ning to see the whole question of our rural- 
urban balance in a new light. 

But we must do more to awaken the nation 
to the urgent necessity of rural revitaliza- 
tion. To expand the quantity and quality of 
opportunities in rural America so that those 
who choose to do so will have the freedom to 
remain where they are and not be forced to 
move to the already overburdened cities is a 
most worthwhile goal, but one which will not 
easily be translated into reality. Many old 
notions will have to be discarded; new, and 
yet unknown approaches, will have to be 
tried. However, there are several very clear 
needs and some obvious steps that must be 
taken. 

First we must rededicate ourselves to a 
fresh new effort to strengthen the family 
farm. No one proposes that the number of 
farms should somehow be frozen, but the 
present rate of decline is simply far too great. 
To strengthen the family farm is to 
strengthen one of America’s most valuable 
institutions and also to protect the economic 
base upon which so many of our smaller 
towns and cities depend. 

Second, we must create at least 500,000 new 
jobs each year in our rural communities. And 
to do this we must devise ways to attract 
new businesses and industries into smaller 
towns and cities, provide expanded and im- 
proved educational and job training oppor- 
tunities so as to assure an adequate supply 
of trained manpower, and improve the quan- 
tity and quality of rural housing so neces- 
sary to sustained economic growth. 

Third, the Federal Government must be 
required to distribute its research and devel- 
opment and procurement programs on a 
more equitable geographic basis, for at pres- 
ent the allocations are so concentrated in 
but a few states that the economic develop- 
ment of the rest of the country is hindered. 

I have made proposals in most of these 
areas and will be making more in the months 
ahead. However, the Rural Job Development 
Act, which I introduced in July, 1967, has 
received particularly favorable attention and 
I am hopeful of its eventual enactment. This 
bill utilizes a system of tax credits for in- 
vestment in plant and machinery, increased 
deductions for wages paid and rapid depre- 
ciation to encourage the creation of new job- 
creating industries in rural towns and cities. 
The initial cost to the Government would be 
offset by the increased tax revenues resulting 
from higher productivity and incomes gen- 
erated by new business activity. 


THE CHALLENGE 


Public opinion polls have consistently 
shown that a high percentage of those who 
migrate to the city do so because of sheer 
economic necessity rather than personal 
preference. As a nation, we can no longer 
avoid the challenge of creating an economic 
and social environment which will provide 
all individuals a reasonable opportunity to 
choose the type of community in which they 
would prefer to work and rear their family. 
The revitalization of our rural communities 
would give millions of families such a choice 
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and would also represent a far wiser use of 
our resources and would help prevent the 
further worsening of our already gigantic 
urban problems. 


ASHBROOK REPUDIATES JOHN- 
SON’S SOLUTIONS: SAYS CON- 
SERVATIVES IN BOTH PARTIES 
MUST HOLD TO THEIR PRIN- 
CIPLES 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s message last night did not 
assess the state of the Union, but rather 
it was an admission of the sad state of 
the Democratic Party and his own pre- 
carious reelection chances. As with any 
program based on politics rather than 
principle, President Johnson’s solutions 
treat only the symptoms and ignore the 
basic sickness of our society and our 
economy. 

We should be kind to President John- 
son, I suppose, as he begins his last year 
in office: But we should not be blind to 
the urgent need for a change. 

Conservatives in both parties in Con- 
gress owe their allegiance not to the 
President but to their own principles and 
the American people. We will vote 
accordingly. 

Our aims will include a balanced 
budget, a victory in the war against com- 
munism in Vietnam, and legislation de- 
signed to make safe from criminals and 
rioters the lives and property of our 
citizens. 

We will not support a tax increase to 
finance the expansion of Great Society 
schemes which have already proved to be 
costly failures. The taxpayers are now 
being asked to pay the bill for 5 years of 
President Johnson’s planned deficits. If 
the President really wants to cure the in- 
flation and the chronic balance-of-pay- 
ments and gold-outflow problems, let 
him cut the $9 billion sacred cow of for- 
eign aid which is one of the real causes of 
our international economic problems. Let 
him support realistic foreign trade pol- 
icies designed to help instead of hurt 
American business and labor. 

Faced with the threat of internal revo- 
lution, international financial collapse, 
and repudiation of his own domestic pro- 
grams, President Johnson still clings to 
his aged ideas of New Deal consensus 
government. It is now up to the Congress 
to reassert its own role as a coequal 
branch of the Government willing to 
translate into action the people’s desire 
for a change. 

Though his address last night ignored 
the fact, the people will demonstrate on 
November 5 that it is indeed time for a 
change. 


OF MORGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, on November 27, 1867, the 
charter of a new educational institution, 
the Centenary Biblical Institute of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Balti- 
more, was signed and recorded in Balti- 
more. Exactly 100 years later, on Novem- 
ber 27, 1967, the educational, civic, and 
political leaders of Maryland gathered in 
Baltimore to celebrate the centennial of 
that institution, now known throughout 
the Nation as Morgan State College, one 
— our most exciting and important col- 
eges. 

Born as a humble, small private insti- 
tution, with a handful of students, a 
single classroom, two part-time faculty 
members and an operating budget of 
nearly nothing, Morgan State College 
has matured into a State-supported col- 
lege with more than 4,000 students, a 
beautiful 130-acre campus with 26 build- 
ings, a full-time faculty of 250, and an 
annual budget which exceeds $6 million. 
Yet this tremendous physical growth 
merely suggests the full significance of 
Morgan State College, which lies in its 
attainment of maturity as a leader in 
public urban higher education. 

Dr. Martin D. Jenkins, the distin- 
guished president of Morgan State Col- 
lege, summarized this growth in Novem- 
ber, as follows: 

Despite its representation of white trustees, 
its significant number of white faculty mem- 
bers, its sprinkling of white students, this 
College has been throughout its history an 
essentially Negro college serving primarily 
a Negro clientele. During most of its history 
it has served a population denied entrance 
to existing white colleges and universities 
in this State and throughout the South. 
During most of its history, and almost to 
the present time, it has had inadequate 
financial support and insufficient resources. 
During most of its history its graduates were 
largely restricted to teaching in the public 
schools with a few in the other professions. 
During most of its history its public image 
among the white population was that of an 
inferior Negro school. 

Yet, under these conditions, Morgan State 
College has produced a large proportion of 
the emerging Negro middle class of this 
State. The College provides more secondary 
school teachers for Baltimore City than any 
other institution of higher education, The 
graduates of this College are physicians, den- 
tists, lawyers, social workers, government 
employees, scientists, executives and political 
leaders. There is no question whatever that 
from the more recent graduates will come 
future mayors and councilmen of Baltimore; 
future governors and assemblymen of Mary- 
land; future congressmen; future school 
superintendents; future leaders in business, 
in education and in community life. 


The history of Morgan State College 
may be divided into four periods. During 
the first, from 1867 to 1890, it was the 
Centenary Biblical Institute, a poor, 
small private school devoted to “the edu- 
cation of such pious young men, espe- 
cially colored, for the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church as shall 
have been judged to be devinely called 
thereto.” In 1890, the institute’s admin- 
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istrative structure was revised and its 
courses of study expanded, and between 
1890 through 1939 the institution, as 
Morgan College, enlarged its endowment, 
student body and faculty, obtained its 
present site and constructed new facili- 
ties, and secured accreditation by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools in 1925. 

Members of the House will be espe- 
cially interested in the fact that the 
name, Morgan College, was chosen in 
honor of a former Chaplain of the House, 
the Reverend Lyttleton F. Morgan, 
chairman of the board of trustees in 
1890 and a generous contributor to the 
school. Among Dr. Morgan’s accomplish- 
ments during a long lifetime of service 
to education and his faith was a term 
of service as the Chaplain of the House 
of Representatives during the sessions 
of 1851 and 1852. 

The third phase in Morgan’s history 
began in 1939, when the college was pur- 
chased from its board of trustees by the 
State of Maryland and became Morgan 
State College. This step was taken after 
a State commission on the higher educa- 
tion of Negroes had reported that Mary- 
land was the only State with a dual 
system of public education which lacked 
a State college for Negroes. 

Until the postwar years, Morgan State 
College was still relatively small. As Dr. 
Jenkins noted, in 1943 the college had a 
faculty of 34, and a total staff of 57, 
with an average faculty salary of $1,700. 
During the last quarter century, kow- 
ever, the institution has grown rapidly, 
until it now has the largest undergrad- 
uate enrollment of any institution in the 
city of Baltimore. 

The fourth period in Morgan State 
College's life is just beginning. Last July, 
coincidentally during Morgan’s centen- 
nial year, the college was brought under 
the jurisdiction of the board of trustees 
of the Maryland State colleges, chaired 
by my eminent constituent, Mr. William 
L. Wilson of Cumberland, At the centen- 
nial banquet on November 27, Mr. Wilson 
suggested two themes for the future de- 
velopment of Morgan and its partners in 
the State college system. First, he em- 
phasized the need to recognize higher 
education as an investment, rather than 
simply an expenditure, of public funds. 
Second, he declared that each State col- 
lege should develop its own unique 
strengths and build on its singular ex- 
perience. 

The great promise of Morgan State 
College, recognized throughout the Na- 
tion, springs from its position as a dis- 
tinctly urban institution, committed to 
community service in the broadest sense, 
sensitive to the needs and potential of the 
culturally deprived, and dedicated to 
conserving and promoting Negro life and 
culture as a vital strand in the American 
fabric. Founded on a relatively narrow 
base of private support, in a far less 
complicated age, Morgan State College 
has emerged as a strong, dynamic, public 
institution, capable of responding cre- 
atively to the best of the past, the most 
urgent of the present, and the most diffi- 
cult of the future. 

I would like to congratulate Dr. Martin 
D. Jenkins, the faculty, student body, and 
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alumni of Morgan State on their achieve- 
ments to date and the confidence and 
commitment with which their college en- 
ters its second century. For the informa- 
tion of my colleagues, I would like to 
place in the Recor at this point the text 
of Dr. Jenkins’ centennial convocation 
address, a challenging statement which 
combines practical observations and 
workable suggestions with a reafirma- 
tion of the high principles on which 
Morgan State College has been built. 

I would also like to include in the 
Recorp the address by Mr. Edward N. 
Wilson, registrar emeritus of the college, 
summarizing the history of this institu- 
tion, and the remarks of Mr. William L. 
Wilson, chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Maryland State colleges, on the 
future of the State college system as a 
whole: 

MORGAN STATE COLLEGE—A CENTURY OF PUR- 
POSE IN ACTION, 1867-1967 
(Address delivered by Edward N. Wilson, 

emeritus, at the centennial ban- 

quet, Blue Crest North, Baltimore, Md., 

November 27, 1967) 

We are assembled around the festive board 
tonight to note and to continue to evaluate 
the one hundred years of the existence and 
the services of Morgan State College. This, 
the last formal Centennial Celebration, cul- 
minates an eventful series, begun on March 
15, 1967. Many men and many minds have 
contributed to the formation of Morgan's 
lasting foundations, to the building of 
sound superstructures thereon, to the pro- 
mulgation of programs which have met the 
needs of changing times and to the im- 
plementation of dynamic policies, many of 
which have lived persistently and still in- 
fluence the actions of those currently in 
positions of responsibility. 

Morgan State College has had three 
names: (1) The Centenary Biblical Insti- 
tute of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Baltimore, 1867-1890; (2) Morgan College, 
1890-1939; and (3) Morgan State College, 
1939 to the present. Thus we have three 
historical epochs which will be discussed 
briefly. However, it is relevant to note here 
some historical facts which many American 
historians have either omitted or with which 
they were not familiar. The facts are im- 
portant because they constitute the back- 
ground and the motivating influences which 
gave birth to our beloved College. 

During the two and a half centuries of 
slavery in America, two of the influential 
forces which kept alive the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the slaves were the religious serv~ 
ices which slaves were permitted to attend 
and the efforts and pro) of the abo- 
lishionists. We know traditionally that the 
sermons gave the slaves a hope of freedom 
when the preacher related the story of the 
children of Israel, their bondage and their 
wandering in the wilderness for forty years, 
seeking freedom. However, there were times 
prior to the Civil War when even the preacher 
was discouraged and the sermons gave only 
hope of freedom in Heaven. 

Free Negroes built the Sharp Street Meth- 
odist Church in 1802, on Sharp 
Street, between Lombard and Pratt Streets, 
in South Baltimore, Maryland. The U.S. Cen- 
sus of 1800 recorded that there were 105,635 
non-white residents in Maryland, 19,587 of 
whom were free. A majority of Maryland 
free Negroes lived in Baltimore City. The 
1880 Census Report showed that Maryland 
had 52,938 free Negroes which was the largest 
number in any of the other slave States. 

The Sharp Street Church served as a secret 
meeting place to discuss the plans and 
strategy, to raise money with which to pur- 
chase the freedom of slaves, to teach the 
deprived and exploited people to read and to 
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write. This Church also served as an em- 
ployment agency to provide jobs for those 
who were free. In addition, the plans for the 
colonization of Liberia, Africa, were explained 
and aided. This Church contained its effec- 
tive activities for more than six decades, in 
fact until 1864, before the dreams of free- 
dom, education and self-reliance could be 


realized. 

In 1864, in addition to the Sharp Street 
Church, there were fifteen other Methodist 
Churches for the colored people: four in 
Baltimore, two in Washington, one each in 
Alexandria, Virginia; Sandy Spring, Patapsco, 
Anne Arundel, Calvert, Prince Georges, An- 
napolis, Frederick City and Hagerstown in 
Maryland. The ministers of these sixteen 
churches desired to organize a conference. 
They met and agreed to seek the advice of 
their white friends in the Baltimore Confer- 
ence, 

The white friends presented a petition to 
the 1864 General Conference and guided it 
through to positive action. The organization 
of the new Conference is recorded in the 
Minutes of Proceedings as follows: “In ac- 
cordance with the action of the late General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, providing for the organization of 
Mission Annual Conferences for the colored 
people belonging to said church; and in pur- 
suance of Episcopal arrangements, Reverend 
Levi Scott, D.D., one of the General Super- 
intendents (Bishops) met the colored Local 
Preachers who have been in Pastorial work 
within the territory of the proposed Wash- 
ington Conference on Thursday, October 27, 
1864, in the Sharp Street Church, Baltimore, 
Maryland.” 

The closing session of the first meeting of 
the Washington Conference on October 31, 
1864, was a happy evening for the colored 
people in attendance, The coincidence was 
striking, for November 1, 1864 was the day 
on which the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution became effective and slavery 
would forever cease in the State of Maryland, 
and those in bondage would go forth as 
free men. 

The Conference passed unanimously this 
resolution: “Resolved, above all, that we do 
hereby offer devout thanksgiving and praise 
to the Giver of all good things, for the bless- 
ing of His Providence in making Maryland 
a Free State, and for restoring to liberty 
many of our brethren who have heretofore 
been in bondage, to God be the Glory, and 
to us the privilege and duty of making this 
dispensation available for our moral and in- 
tellectual elevation,” following which the 
audience shouted jubilantly as they sang 
“Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow.” 

The last two words of this resolution— 
intellectual elevation—were challenging 
words to the assembled group. The leaders 
in the newly organized Conference were 
faced with the pressing need for trained 
preachers and community leaders. The idea 
prevailed that there must be a school estab- 
lished under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Again the Washington 
Conference leaders sought the advice and 
help of their white friends in the Baltimore 
Conference. This was done and the imple- 
mentation of the idea of establishing a 
school began on Christmas Day, 1866 at a 
meeting called by Bishop Levi Scott, The 
Bishop prepared and signed a draft upon the 
Treasurer of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for $5,000. At a 
second meeting on January 3, 1867, a Board 
of Trustees, thirteen in number, was named, 
and a committee was appointed to draft a 
charter to incorporate the many agreed-upon 
suggestions, Bishop Scott offered this prayer 
as the meeting closed: “May God prosper the 
work of our hands and enable us to do 
something that shall tell favorably and 
powerfully on the improvement and eleva- 
tion of a people long neglected and op- 
pressed.” 

The thirteen original Trustees, all of whom 
were connected with the Baltimore Confer- 
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ence, are listed as the Founders under the 
guidance of Bishops Scott and Ames. The 
six ministers were: 

1. Reverend James H. Brown who joined 
the Baltimore Conference in 1829 and served 
as the Pastor of Churches in the Baltimore 
area, 

2. Reverend William Harden who was born 
in Baltimore on August 27, 1828. He taught 
classes in the Institute from 1867 to 1872. He 
died in Baltimore on November 9, 1873. 

3. Reverend Samuel Hindes who served on 
the Trustee Executive Committee. 

4. Reverend John Lanahan, a Presiding 
Elder (now called District Superintendent) 
in the Baltimore area. He served on the 
Trustee Executive Committee. 

5. Reverend Charles A. Reid who joined 
the Baltimore Conference in 1843. He served 
on the Trustee Executive Committee. 

6. Reverend Robert Turner who was Pas- 
tor of Churches in Baltimore, served on the 
Trustee Executive Committee. 

The seven laymen on the Board of Trustees 
were: 

1, Attorney Hugh L. Bond of Baltimore. 

2. Mr. Isaac P. Cook, Treasurer of the 
Baltimore Conference Educational Fund, 
and was also a lay preacher in his local 
church, 

3. Mr. Francis A, Crook, a business man, 
served on the Executive Committee, as cor- 
responding Secretary and Treasurer. 

4, Attorney William Daniel served as Chair- 
man of the Committee to Incorporate the 
Institute and on the Executive Committee. 

5. Mr. Henry W. Drakeley, Director of the 
Mt. Washington Female College, served as 
Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 

6. Mr, William B. Hill served as Recording 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees, 

7. Mr. Thomas Kelso, a business man, was 
the first Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
and Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

The Charter was signed, sealed and re- 
corded on November 27, 1867 at 10:30 a.m, in 
the Superior Court of Baltimore City, in pur- 
suance of the 26th Article of the Code of 
Public General Laws, adopted by the Legis- 
lature of Maryland at the January Session of 
1860, entitled “Corporations” and the amend- 
ments thereto. 

The Preamble to the Acts of Incorpora- 
tion states: 

“Whereas, Thomas Kelso, John Lanahan, 
Henry W. Drakeley, William Harden, Hugh 
L. Bond, James H. Brown, William B. Hill, 
Charles A. Reid, William Daniel, Isaac P. 
Cook, Francis A. Crook, Robert Turner and 
Samuel Hindes have been designated by the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America as trustees 
to become organized into a body politic and 
corporate for the education of such pious 
young men, especially colored, for the min- 
istry of the M.E. Church as shall have been 
judged by a Quarterly Conference to be 
devinely called thereto, and 

“Whereas, the parties thus designated, be- 
ing citizens of the United States and resi- 
dents of the State of Maryland, have asso- 
ciated themselves together for that purpose 
under the name and style of the Centenary 
Biblical Institute of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Baltimore”. 

Though classes were started on April 30, 
1867 on an informal basis, the formal open- 
ing did not take place until the Pall of 1867. 
Classes were held in the lecture rooms of the 
Sharp Street Church until 1872 and were 
taught by designated members of the Board 
of Trustees. 

A Committee of Trustees determined the 
eligibility of applicants for admission to the 
Institute. Applicants who were not prepared 
to study theology were sent to the colored 
school in Baltimore which was sponsored by 
the Association for the Moral and Educa- 
tional Improvement of the Colored People. 
These students received the “rudiments of 
education” at this school before they were 
permitted to enter the Institute for theo- 
logical training. The Institute paid the tul- 
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tion and purchased the books for all students 
thus referred, The Reverends James H. Brown 
and William Harden were “appointed Pro- 
fessors in the Institute with the directive 
that they organize classes in theology” at 
an allowance of $150. each per year. 

The Trustees were most careful in main- 
taining high academic standards, in invest- 
ing wisely the original grant of $5,000, and 
in creating a genuine atmosphere of Chris- 
tian Democracy. Students were given fre- 
quent examinations and the educational po- 
tential of each student was reported to the 
monthly meetings of the Board. The Finance 
Committee invested in Marietta and Cin- 
cinnati 7% Bonds, United States Bonds, and 
appealed to and received grants from the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. By April 13, 1872 the net 
assets amounted to $9,392.24. On February 
12, 1872, the Trustees nominated four colored 
men for membership on the Board. They 
were Wesley J. Parker, R. H. Robinson, Henry 
W. Martin and William Perkins. 

At a meeting of the Board on March 2, 1872 
the Trustees appointed a Committee to ne- 
gotiate for the purchase of a suitable build- 
ing, not to exceed $10,000. This Committee 
reported on March 13, 1872, and announced 
“the building will be fully furnished for the 
opening of school in September. Students 
will be furnished with rooms, books and tui- 
tion free, but must provide themselves with 

and clothing. It is thought that 
the cost of board need not exceed $2.50 per 
week”, 

With a building purchased, renovation and 
furnishing in process, the Trustees directed 
their attention to the selection of a Presi- 
dent. At a meeting on September 6, 1872 the 
Reverend J. Emory Round, D.D. of Massachu- 
setts, was elected as the first President at a 
salary of $1,500. He was born in Winfield, 
N.Y., on November 25, 1835, the son of the 
Reverend William Round, a Methodist 
preacher for 53 years. His grandfather fought 
in the American Revolution and his ancesters 
were among the earliest settlers of Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. President Round 
hada belief in the abolition of slavery 
and in the union of the United States. After 
graduation from Wesleyan University in 1855, 
he taught for two years at the Valley Semi- 
nary in New York, following which he was 
appointed Assistant Editor of Zions’ Herald. 
He used the Herald’s office as a center to 
recruit soldiers to fight in the Civil War on 
the side of the North. On September 16, 1862 
His Excellency, John A. Andrew, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
commissioned Reverend Round Captain of 
Company K. Captain Round was with his 
troops in Newburn, North Carolina, where 
an epidemic of yellow fever raged. He re- 
mained at his post, waiting on the poor 
people, white and colored, who could not 
leave Newburn, administering medication 
and giving consolation. The Trustees could 
not have made a wiser choice for the first 
President. 

The opening of school in 1872 was delayed 
until October 2 when the building renova- 
tions were completed and the newly elected 
President could supervise the event. The 
President's first report to the Trustees de- 
scribed the opening, the enrollment of 25 
students and the promise of the Institute’s 
future usefulness. President Round awakened 
an interest in the Institute through addresses 
at the Baltimore, Delaware, Washington and 
Wilmington Conferences and in local Meth- 
odist Churches. He led campaigns to raise 
money and to increase the enrollment. In 
1879 he reported to the Board that 79 stu- 
dents had overcrowded the building at 44 E. 
Saratoga Street. The late Dr. John F. Gou- 
cher was in attendance at this meeting for 
the first time as a Trustee. Dr. Goucher lis- 
tened to the President’s report and then of- 
fered to donate a plot of land at the corner 
of Edmondson and Fulton Avenues and 
$5,000 on condition that the Trustees would 
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make their assets equal to $8,000 and invest 
$6,500 in a building. The Trustees accepted 
this challenge and at that meeting sub- 
scribed $1,525. The stone building con- 
structed on this lot was dedicated in June, 
1881. The building at Saratoga Street was 
used for an Academy. The first colored fac- 
ulty member of the Institute was Reverend 
Thomas B. Snowden, Professor of Systematic 
and Practical Theology, appointed in 1882. 

President Round suffered physical exhaus- 
tion and the Trustees lightened his burden 
by appointing the Reverend William Maslin 

„ A.M. D.D., as the second Presi- 
dent on July 3, 1882. Dr. Round was con- 
tinued as Professor of Historical and Exegeti- 
cal Theology until his death in 1892. Dr. Fry- 
singer was a minister in the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Conference. The Reverend Lyttleton F. 
Morgan was Chairman of the Board and Dr. 
John F. Goucher was Vice Chairman, 

Prior to Dr. Frysinger’s administration, 
there had been pressure on the Board to pro- 
vide training for prospective teachers. Thus, 
the Normal Department was established and 
women admitted in 1874. On 1882 there were 
136 students of whom 36 were women and 31 
studying theology. The Charter was changed 
in 1879 which permitted the Institute to 
admit persons of good moral standing to 
prepare for teaching and other professions. 
Dr. Frysinger recommended to the Board on 
January 15, 1886 that a school be established 
within the bounds of the Delaware Confer- 
ence to open on September 1, 1886. Property 
was purchased in August, 1886 in Princess 
Anne for $2,000 and the Delaware Conference 
Academy opened its doors in September. 
Benjamin O. Bird, a graduate of the Normal 
Department in 1878, was appointed Principal 
at a salary of $600. This branch school 
changed its name to Princess Anne Academy 
in 1890, to Princess Anne College in 1936 and 
to Maryland State College in 1947. It is now 
Owned and operated by the University of 
Maryland. 

President Frysinger resigned in 1888 and 
went to California where he wrote a book 
on the subject: “The Weakness of Evolution”, 
a copy of which is in our College Library. 
The Trustees elected Reverend Francis J. 
Wagner, A.M., D.D., a Presiding Elder in the 
Minnesota Conference as the third Presi- 
dent. He was born on December 7, 1835 in 
Cromwell, Connecticut. Dr. Wagner was 
noted as a strong, argumentative preacher, 
with a disingenious nature, an analytical 
mind and an abundance of courage. He 
came to the Institute at a time when the 
number of students in theology was decreas- 
ing and the needs of the time required a 
good college education. With two strong 
leaders of the Board of Trustees, Reverend 
Lyttleton F. Morgan, Chairman and Dr. John 
F. Goucher, Vice Chairman, this trio deter- 
mined the future destines of the Institution. 
At a meeting of the Board on June 13, 1889, 
President Wagner recommended: 

1. “Change the grade of the school from 
academic to collegiate”. 

2. “Change the name of the Institute for 
the reason that many think it only a school 
for ministers”. 

One of the most far-reaching meetings 
of the Trustees occurred on February 21, 
1890. The above mentioned trio (Wagner, 
Morgan and Goucher) recommended and 
recelved unanimous approval for the fol- 
lowing: 

1. That a committee of five be appointed to 
confer with School Commissioners of Balti- 
more City, and make such arrangements as 
shall secure to our graduates equal rights 
and privileges with the ladies and gentle- 
men holding certificates from the City’s ex- 
aminers. 

2. That the Charter be amended to change 
the name of the Institute to Morgan Col- 
lege with authority to offer courses of study 
leading to the awarding of degrees and to in- 
crease the number of Trustees from thirteen 
to twenty-four. 

3. That an Academy be established in 
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Lynchburg, Virginia, to be named the Vir- 
ginia Collegiate and Industrial Institute. 

4. That a gymnastic department be orga- 
nized and a teacher of Elocution be em- 
ployed. 

5. That an agreement be entered into with 
the Board of Regents of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural College so that Princess Anne Acad- 
emy may receive funds bet apart by the Fed- 
eral Government from the sale of public 
lands, for the maintenance of Agricultural 
and Industrial Schools, 

The name Morgan College honors the 
Reverend Lyttleton F. Morgan of the Balti- 
more Conference, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees and generous contributor of money. 
It is said of Dr. Morgan that the pulpit was 
his throne. He was scholarly, eloquent, strong 
and fearless. During the Congressional Ses- 
sions of 1851-52, Dr. Morgan, then serving a 
pastorate in Washington, D.C., was Chaplain 
of the House of Representatives. His preach- 
ing gained national reputation, his interest 
in education won respect and his active life 
in various human endeavors was 
Dr. Morgan was born on June 10, 1818 and 
died in Baltimore on February 28, 1895. 

The Centenary Biblical Institute became 
Morgan College on June 8, 1890 with an en- 
larged Board of Trustees and a reorganization 
of the courses of study. Dr. John F. Goucher, 
Chairman of the Board, reported at a meet- 
ing on October 3, 1890: “That by recent 
action of the Law School of the State Univer- 
sity of Maryland, it was decided to discon- 
tinue colored students in that School, and 
later action by the remaining departments 
confirmed the above, declaring that it was 
inexpedient to admit such students to any 
of the departments of the above named in- 
stitution, The law students thus driven out, 
and their friends appeal to Morgan College 
to establish a law school in connection with 
our Institution, pledging their hearty coop- 
eration and support.” Because of the heavy 
expenses involved in changing from an in- 
stitute to a college, the Trustees were unable 
to establish a law school. However, they re- 
flected on their philosophy of non-discrimi- 
nation and were amazed at the action of the 
Maryland Law School. 

Remember that the Institute was founded 
to train pious young men, especially col- 
ored. It is my interpretation of this policy 
that piety and not race, color or previous 
condition of servitude, was the primary cri- 
terion which the Founders included in the 
Act of Incorporation. There were young 
white men who were pious and who were 
admitted to the Centenary Biblical Insti- 
tute, pursued theological studies and were 
graduated, a circumstance made possible be- 
cause the Founders and subsequent Trus- 
tees possessed an implicit belief in and prac- 
ticed the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man. 

In September, 1902 the fourth President, 
Reverend John Oakley Spencer, Ph.D., came 
on the scene. The Trustees gave him their 
full support in his courageous efforts to 
build a stronger Morgan College. Dr Spencer 
personally secured the financial aid of the 
late Andrew Carnegie who offered to donate 
$50,000 for a building on condition that the 
College raise $50,000 to add to its small en- 
dowment. A successful campaign was 
launched and a thorough search for a new 
site was started in 1907. After ten years of 
campaigning and searching, the present site 
on Hillen Road was purchased in 1917, Car- 
negie Hall was constructed in 1919 after Mr. 
Carnegie’s original gift was doubled to meet 
the high construction costs due to World 
War I. The College was accredited in 1925 
by the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

Morgan College had a series of fights on 
its hand before it could occupy its new 
campus in 1918 which was then located in 
Baltimore County. Residents in the area pro- 
tested the location of a College for pre- 
dominantly colored students in their midst. 
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The College won a court case in Towson 
and also in the Court of Appeals. Efforts 
of the protestants to have the Charter of 
the College abrogated in the Legislature 
also failed. In the meantime the President 
and Trustees were able to strengthen the 
faculty, provide more adequate physical fa- 
cilities and increase the enrollment. Morgan 

Academy was discontinued in 1927 and all 

efforts were concentrated on building the 

College. In 1937 President Spencer retired 

and the Trustees elected Dr. Dwight O. W. 

Holmes as the fifth President. Dr. Holmes 

came to Morgan from the Deanship of the 

Graduate School of Howard University. A 

State Commission on the Higher Education 

of Negroes had just submitted a study which 

showed, among other vital things, that 

Maryland was the only State with a bi-racial 

system of public education that did not 

provide a state college for its colored citizens. 

The Commission recommended that the 

State secure Morgan College from its Board 

of Trustees to correct this great omission. 

This was consumated by an Act of the Gen- 

eral Assembly in 1939. Morgan College then 

became Morgan State College. 

This period of transition from private to 
public control required educational engi- 
neering. Dr. Holmes and Board Chairman 
Morris A. Soper successfully guided the Col- 
lege during this period, drew up plans for 
expansion and submitted realistic budget 
requests. Thus the modern development of 
the College was initiated. Dr. Holmes re- 
tired in 1948 and again the Trustees sought 
a professional educator in the person of Dr. 
Martin D. Jenkins, as the sixth president and 
once again found him at Howard University. 
From 1948 to the present the College has en- 
joyed a progressive educational philosophy, a 
courageous educational leadership and a gen- 
uine interest in the welfare and development 
of the Intsitution. In addition to Dr, Jen- 
kins, the credit for this growth may be attrib- 
uted to the Trustees with Judge Morris A. 
Soper, Dr. Carl Murphy and Attorney Rich- 
ard W. Emory, who have served as Board 
Chairmen and who have furnished stimulat- 
ing leadership. Since July 1, 1967, Morgan 
came under the control of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Maryland State Colleges, with 
Attorney William L. Wilson, Chairman. 

Because of the lack of time, I have been 
able to relate to you only a few of the high- 
lights in the one hundred years of the his- 
tory of Morgan State College. The develop- 
ment and growth of this College is due to 
the great men with great minds who planned 
and acted. Permit me to close with these 
words of Washington Irving: “Little minds 
are tamed and subdued by misfortune; but 
great minds rise above it.” 

HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE NEW FEDERAL- 
IsM—THE STATE COLLEGE SYSTEM AND PUB- 
LIC HIGHER EDUCATION IN MARYLAND 

(Centennial banquet address, Morgan State 
College, by William L. Wilson, chairman, 
board of trustees of the Maryland State 
colleges, Baltimore, Md., November 27, 
1967) 


It is a very great privilege for me to be 
here this evening to participate in this 
Centennial Celebration. Morgan State Col- 
lege is one of the great institutions in this 
State and nation. We have learned about its 
rich and honorable past from Dr. Edward N. 
Wilson, Today, Morgan State is an institu- 
tion of strength, character, and integrity. Its 
future is bright and we are indeed fortunate 
to have it as a full and equal partner in the 
State College System. 

Many factors are responsible for the 
strength of Morgan State College. Over the 
years Morgan has had responsible leadership 
at every important level of activity. The 
Board of Trustees has provided competent 
and dedicated leadership. The faculty is en- 
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lightened and committed and transcends 
most faculties in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Administrative leadership—Presiden- 
tial leadership has always been a strength of 
Morgan State College. I have had the privi- 
lege of knowing the two Presidents who have 
served Morgan since it became a State insti- 
tution in 1939. Dwight Oliver Wendel Holmes 
served as President of Morgan from 1939- 
1948. We served as members of the State 
Board of Education together. He was a man 
of admirable qualities and Morgan State and 
the State of Maryland will long cherish his 
important and enviable accomplishments. 

Dr. Martin D. Jenkins has been President 
of Morgan since 1948. He is one of the most 
outstanding men I have had the pleasure 
of working with. There are few men who de- 
vote a considerable part of their life to a 
particular cause. Martin Jenkins is such a 
man. His life is Morgan State College and has 
been since 1948. He has given unsparingly 
of his time and energy and the State of Mary- 
land can take pride that it has had him in 
an important position of trust and respon- 
sibility. 

Today, no person who claims a position of 
public responsibility can afford not to see, 
with perfectly clear vision, that Negroes in 
America, in Maryland, and at Morgan State 
College have committed themselves to claim 
as their right the complete freedom, equality, 
and powers of every other group in society. 
Let no one doubt that there is going to be no 
class of less favored institutions or less 
favored students in the State College Sys- 
tem. Let no one doubt what our commitment 
is! We are aware that there will be many who 
will carefully scrutinize our actions to see 
that this commitment is real. We recognize 
what our job will be. We are committed not 
because it is popular, but because it is right 
and moral. 

When John F. Kennedy came to Washing- 
ton as President in 1961, he spoke of the 
torch of leadership being passed from one 
generation to another. The recent change of 
Morgan State College jurisdiction is one of 
those dramatic events that gives us an op- 
portunity to look backward and look for- 
ward. Looking backward, we can see that in 
the years of the past, Morgan State College 
received from its leadership the vital purpose, 
dedication, commitment, and vision to keep 
it strong, and viable. Today, Morgan is a 
fully accredited, multi-purpose State College. 
The need for such an institution in Mary- 
land’s largest city and one of the great cities 
of this nation was never greater. A torch has 
been passed on which will glow and flourish. 
It is not in danger of going out! 

A cardinal principle of the Board of Trust- 
ees is that diversity is a strength of the 
State College System. In this period of de- 
velopment each College is being given every 
opportunity to determine its role and rela- 
tionship to the State College System. It would 
be presumptuous for me on this occasion to 
tell Morgan State College what its role is to 
be. However, we all know that one of the 
most serious problems of our time is that of 
the “urban crisis.” Higher education has a 
responsibility to help solve the problems of 
our urban centers. Morgan State College has 
already done a great deal. Much remains to 
be done and because Morgan is a large, re- 
sponsible and committed public institution, 
it can help to bring challenge and change to 
the City of Baltimore. 

It is about change—ahbout the new direc- 
tions for Morgan State College and the State 
College System of which. Morgan is an im- 
portant part that I want to speak to you for 
a few minutes this evening. 

As many of you know, the American Fed- 
eral System is going through an important 
period of re-examination. The States are the 
critical areas of American government today. 
For about thirty-five years, in war and in 
peace, the Federal Government has expanded 
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its power and dramatically redefined its role. 
Unless the States are sensitive to their re- 
sponsibilities ... unless the States rehabili- 
tate themselves as effective functioning gov- 
ernments, there is little doubt about the di- 
rection that political development is going 
to take in this country in the years ahead. 
Federalism will be radically transformed, and 
the States will be an innocuous, meaning- 
less part of the Federal system. In such a 
relationship Washington will be the master. 
The State will be the servant. 

Many States are facing up to their re- 
sponsibility. Fortunately, Maryland is one 
of them, In fact, Maryland is providing the 
leadership which is giving definition to the 
“New Federalism.” There are many examples 
to point to. The recent reapportionment of 
the Maryland General Assembly consistent 
with the Supreme Court decision is one. The 
State-wide public accommodations bill of 
1964 is another. The 1967 realignment of 
the Maryland tax structure 18 still another. 
Finally, and perhaps most important, the 
Constitutional Convention symbolizes Mary- 
land’s readiness to make its government cur- 
rent and responsive. In short, then, Maryland 
is a leader among the States. It is taking the 
initiative and is showing that it cares about 
Federalism and its future. 

The recent history of public higher ed- 
ucation in Maryland also suggests that Mary- 
land is a leader. A reorganization of public 
higher education was approved at the 1963 
Session of the Maryland General Assembly. 
In 1963, the Maryland program of public 
higher education reached an important 
crossroad. The reorganization was in the 
highest traditions of democratic government 
and public higher education. The reorgani- 
zation was praised by the most prominent 
citizens of this State and by many leading 
citizens of the Nation. 

Today, we reach an equally important 
crossroad for public higher education in 
Maryland. Indispensable to the future of 
public higher education is the need to rec- 
ognize that higher education is an invest- 
ment rather than one more expenditure of 
State government. Certainly, the State which 
ranks among the highest in per capita wealth 
should rank among the leaders in its ex- 
penditure for public higher education. This 
is not the case. The most recent information 
says that the Maryland per capita expendi- 
ture for higher education is $18.37 or $3.83 
below the national average of $22.20. This 
places Maryland 39th among the States. 
Maryland is not only a follower but a dis- 
tant follower at that. In the past, and all 
too frequently, budget cuts for public higher 
education generally and the State College 
System specifically, have been ill conceived, 
illogical, and inconsistent with the concept 
that education is an investment. They have 
worked against the proper and effective de- 
velopment of the State College System. My 
point is that if the State College System— 
and that includes Morgan State College— 
is to realize its potential, then the State 
must give greater recognition than ever be- 
fore. Indeed, if Maryland can be a leader in 
the New Federalism, then it cannot afford 
something less for its educational system. 

The current budget request is an important 
one for the State College System, The Board 
of Trustees has treated the budget as an in- 
strument of policy and program develop- 
ment. It has built into the budget the 
major program direction for the period ahead. 
The total requested increase is $7,686,829 
or 36 percent more than the current year. 
The highest priority has been given to the 
instructional program. At the heart of this 
is a change in the faculty salary plan at a 
total cost of $676,400. The revised salary pro- 
gram is essential if the State Colleges are to 
compete and compete successfully in the 
competitive faculty market. If approved, the 
plan will restore the uniform framework for 
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faculty salaries at the State Colleges and the 
State University. 

Parenthetically, I should like to say that I 
question the wisdom of a State policy which 
allows for salary discrimination. Yet such 
discrimination exists between the State Uni- 
versity and the State Colleges, At every rank 
the University has a higher salary scale than 
the State Colleges. The problem this pre- 
sents for the State College System is evi- 
dent. Specifically, let us examine what it 
means in the Baltimore area. The faculty 
teaching in the three State Colleges are com- 
pensated at a salary level which is several 
hundred to several thousand dollars less than 
faculty members teaching at the University 
Branch in Catonsville. This is a policy which 
responsible leadership should not allow to 
exist any longer. 

Other major requests of the Board, if al- 
lowed, will strengthen and advance the State 
College System. I refer to funds requested 
for the development of graduate programs; 
expansion of library collections; and teach- 
ing faculty. It is possible that the resources 
of the State will not allow the budget request 
for the State College System to be received 
at the requested level. However, any cut back 
should be accomplished in cooperation with 
the Board. And, in fact, the Board should 
be placed in a position where it determines 
the priorities for the ultimate expenditure of 
funds. The Board does not want to be re- 
moved from the process by which the State 
makes and allocates its resources. 

We would ask that the supervision of the 
expenditure of the funds be in the hands 
of the Colleges and their governing Board. 
Of all the things that public institutions 
must have to function properly, the free- 
dom from the continuing control by execu- 
tive agencies is of central importance. With- 
in the established Executive-Legislative 
framework, the Board decisions should not 
be superseded. The destiny of the State Col- 
lege System should be determined by the 
Board of Trustees of the State Colleges— 
the governing authority. 

The capital program or the plan for physi- 
cal expansion is also important for the de- 
velopment and expansion of the State Col- 
lege System. The Board has authorized a 
capital program which will allow for a sub- 
stantial expansion of enrollment and pro- 

in the State College System. The total 
request is $10,528,167. For Morgan State Col- 
lege the request is $3,720,667. The enroll- 
ment in the State College System is 14,000 
students and this represents an increase of 
1,000 students over the last year. It is more 
than 6,000 students greater than five years 
ago. However, future growth will be even 
greater, We are currently projecting an in- 
crease to 35,000 students by 1972 or just 
five years from now. Obviously if the System 
is to realize its potential, then the State 
must be responsive in the way of financial 
support. It must give full and appropriate 
recognition to the recommendations of the 
Board of Trustees. 

The root of many of the problems faced by 
the State College System can be stated in 
three words. . inadequate financial sup- 
port. Obviously greatly increased State sup- 
port will alleviate this problem of under- 
nourishment. However, the State College 
System has an important responsibility too. 
It must win public recognition and respect. 
It must earn the trust of the executive and 
legislative branches of Maryland government. 

In conclusion I want to again say that it is 
my privilege to be here to help honor a fine 
and respected institution—Morgan State 
College. Every day the relevance of Morgan 
State College and the State College System 
to the life of Maryland is more apparent. 
The vitality of the State College System and 
its necessity for the development of human 
beings is more and more clear, The future 
is bright and we can look forward to it with 


optimism. 
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MORGAN STATE COLLEGE—THE YEARS AHEAD 1 


(Centennial convocation address by Martin 
D. Jenkins, Ph. D., president, Morgan State 
College, Morgan State College, Baltimore, 
Md,, November 27, 1967) 


We come now to the end of the first 
hundred years in the history of Morgan 
State College. As every exit is an entrance, 
we come now, at the same moment, to the 
beginning of the second hundred years. 

With the theme, “Progress through Pur- 
pose,” we have had a satisfying Centennial 
observance. last March and 
through today we have had many events and 
activities—conferences, lectures, recitals, ex- 
hibits, athletic contests, convocations. The 
faculty has spent the last year in an in depth 
study of the present and projected educa- 
tional program. We have regarded this ob- 
servance as an opportunity for looking back 
at our history, for looking at where we now 
are and for looking into the future to see 
what role this College is likely to play in the 
years ahead. The latter is my task today. 

Morgan State College, 1867-1967—Since its 
founding in 1867 Morgan College has grown 
from a small and humble private institu- 
tion, established by the Methodist Church, 
to a significant and exciting public institu- 
tion supported by the State of Maryland; 
from an institution devoted primarily to the 
education of Negroes, to a college which 
serves an extensive clientele without regard 
to race; from an institution with a handful 
of students and two part-time faculty mem- 
bers, to one which now has more than 4,000 
students and a full-time faculty of 250, of 
whom 40 percent hold doctoral degrees; from 
an institution designed primarily for the ed- 
ucation of ministers, to one offering under- 
graduate work in 18 departments and 39 
areas of study, graduate work in several de- 
partments and dedicated to providing in- 
struction in the liberal arts and sciences; 
from a single classroom, to a beautiful cam- 
pus of 180 acres and 26 buildings valued at 
more than 20 million dollars; from an insti- 
tution with practically no annual expendi- 
tures, to one with an annual operating 
budget of more than 6 million dollars; from 
an institution with little impact on the 
community, to one which has an interna- 
tional reputation as an outstanding institu- 
tion of higher education and whose almost 
8,000 graduates are playing significant roles 
in the activities of our State and our nation, 
as well as abroad. It is this growth Morgan 
State College celebrates in its Centennial 
observance, and it is on this base that the 
college projects its future. 

Beyond these things this College has had 
a special significance. Despite a number of 
white trustees and faculty members and a 
sprinkling of white students, this College has 
been, throughout its history, an essentially 
Negro college, serving primarily a Negro 
clientele—and for the past thirty years under 
Negro leadership. During most of its history 
it has served a population denied entrance 
to existing white colleges and universities in 
this State and throughout the South. During 
most of its history, and indeed to the present 
time, most of its students have been children 
of the “inner city.” During most of its his- 
tory, and almost to the present time, it has 
had inadequate financial support and insuffi- 
cient resources. During most of its history its 
graduates were largely restricted to teaching 
in the public schools with a few in the other 
professions. During most of its history its 


1I have drawn liberally in this presenta- 
tion from the faculty self-study conducted in 
1966-67, and from ideas I have previously 
expressed in the Morgan State College Pro- 
gram—An Adventure in Higher Education 
(Baltimore: The Morgan State College Press, 
1964) and in my Inaugural Address delivered 
in 1948 and published in the Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, March, 1950. 
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public image among the white population of 
the State was that of an insignificant Negro 
school. 

Yet, under these conditions, Morgan State 
College has produced a large proportion of 
the emerging Negro middle class of this State. 
This College provides more secondary school 
teachers for Baltimore City than any other 
institution 6f higher education. The gradu- 
ates of this College are physicians, dentists, 
lawyers, social workers, government employ- 
ees, scientists, executives and political lead- 
ers, There is no question whatever that from 
the more recent graduates will come future 
mayors and councilmen of Baltimore; future 
governors and assemblymen of Maryland; fu- 
ture congressmen; future school superin- 
tendents; future leaders in business, in edu- 
cation and in community life. I must add 
that this College has produced its share of 
the young militants who are challenging the 
racism so deeply imbedded in our society— 
and so far, I am glad to say, without violence 
and without burning. The four hundred 
Morgan State Students who were jailed a few 
years ago in the course of a nonviolent dem- 
onstration at the Northwood Theater are a 
part of the glorious history of this College. 
The products of this College have enriched 
this City and this State and they will con- 
nae to do so in the years ahead. 

ere is another significant thing. We are 
8 a wi culture and in ee cul- 

we learn, whites and Negroes learn, 
that anything Negro is inferior. This is a 
stereotype. Under Negro leadership Morgan 
State College has become recognized as one 
of the outstanding institutions of higher 
education of the State. In my Inaugural Ad- 
dress, almost twenty years ago, I said, “We 
can develop at Morgan an institution not 
poorer in quality than the best public insti- 
tution of higher education in this state. We 
have the vision, we have the faith, we have 
the ability, we have the determination to 
accomplish this task." This we have done, 
and in the doing demonstrated for the people 
of this State that that which is Negro may 
indeed be superior. 

Let us all now, as we turn from our ast, 
give recognition and pay tribute to the 
thousands of persons who, in large measure 
and in small, have contributed to the devel- 
opment of this College since its founding in 
1867. The Founders, the chairmen and mem- 
bers of the boards of trustees, the presidents, 
the administrative officers, the faculty mem- 
bers, the Methodists, the governors of Mary- 
land, the members of the legislature, state 
Officials, individual donors, alumni and stu- 
dents. To all of these the College is indebted. 
Let us all now, as we turn from our past, 
realize that we are, at this point in history, 
& part of an ongoing stream; that we build 
upon the achievements of those. who have 
preceded us, as those who follow us will 
build upon ours. 

I turn now to the years ahead, Morgan 
State College has a distinguished history. 
It cannot though rest on its laurels—the past 
must be a prelude to even greater achieve- 
ments in the future. It is certain that the 
Founders, in 1867, had no idea, could have 
had no idea, of what the future of the insti- 
tution they were founding would be a hun- 
dred years later. It is equally certain that 
none of us, in 1967, can foresee what this 
institution will be doing the next hundred 
years. The one thing of which we can be 
certain is that there will be change! 

I will here review some of the immediate 
problems of the College and forecast the de- 
velopment of the College for not the next 
century, but the next decade and slightly 
beyond. My view of the future necessarily 
involves assumptions concerning the direc- 
tion of the society in which the College has 
its setting and the role and nature of higher 
education in the future. Not all of these 
assumptions can be made explicit in this 
brief presentation. I make these predictions 
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knowing that my term as president does not 
have long to run and recognizing that the 
future development of the College will be 
determined by the trustees, the faculty, my 
successor and, of course, the people of 
Maryland. 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

During the past year the faculty has been 
engaged in an intensive study of the future 
program of Morgan State College. Utilizing 
these projections, in part, I wish now to look 
at the probable development of the College 
in the immediate future. I will resist the 
temptation to predict developments for the 
next century! I will also resist the tempta- 
tion to suggest solutions for the many re- 
lated problems of our society. 

Purposes—The prime functions of an in- 
stitution of higher education is to enrich 
the society of which it is a part. Its prime 
responsibilities are the development of its 
students—for living, for making a living and 
for effective citizenship in a democratic 
social order; the conservation and enhance- 
ment of knowledge through research and 
other creative effort; and public service— 
contributing to the educational, economic, 
cultural and social development of the com- 
munity, the State and the nation and the 
world, These responsibilities the College has 
clearly recognized and in considerable 
measure discharged. 

Within these purposes there are areas of 
emphasis which should continue to charac- 
terize Morgan State College. It should con- 
tinue to recognize its role and its responsi- 
bility as an urban institution. It should con- 
tinue to be sensitive to the problems and 
needs of the culturally deprived. It should 
continue, whatever the racial composition 
of its faculty and students, to give attention 
to Negro life and history. This syndrome has 
been termed the “peculiar personality” of 
this institution. It is a responsibility which 
must not be neglected in the years ahead. 

The statement, “Goals for the Morgan 
Student,” which I set forth in my Inaugural 
Address, and which has been placed in the 
hands of every new student since 1949, is 
still valid, I think, at least for the immediate 
future. 

“control—I wish here again to pay tribute 
to the Board of Trustees of Morgan State 
College which for the period 1939-1967 
guided and gave direction to the develop- 
ment of the College from a small, inade- 
quately financed Methodist institution to 
what it is today. This Board and especially 
its three chairmen, Morris Soper, Carl 
Murphy and Richard Emory, will always live 
in the history of this institution. 

Just this year the College came under the 
control of the Board of Trustees of the State 
Colleges which also has under its purview 
five other State Colleges—Bowie State, Cop- 
pin State, Frostburg State, Salisbury State 
and Towson State. It is altogether probable 
that within the next decade other State col- 
leges will be developed and become a part of 
the system. The Board is committed to pro- 
viding in Maryland a really first-rate system 
of State Colleges. It is making a strenuous 
effort to bring financial support, including 
faculty and administrative salaries to an 
adequate level, to provide needed physical 
facilities, to develop a comprehensive and 
varied educational program and to increase 
the extent of racial integration among stu- 
dents, faculties and staffs. Also important it 
is an explicit policy of the Board to en- 
courage individuality rather than standard- 
ization among the several colleges. There is 
every indication consequently that Morgan 
State College will continue its development 
in the years ahead. 

Institutional Cooperation—One of the im- 
portant advantages of a centralized system 
such as we now have in Maryland—and there 
are disadvantages which I will not relate 
here—is the opportunity afforded for insti- 
tutional cooperation. Three of the colleges 
under the purview of the Board—Coppin 
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State, Morgan State and Towson State—are 
located in the Baltimore metropolitan area. 
These three institutions are currently en- 
gaged in Project Mission, a cooperative 
teacher education program conducted in the 
Baltimore public schools. There are many 
other ways in which these colleges will co- 
operate in the future: specialized curricula, 
interchange of students, interchange of 
faculty, joint utilization of library and 
computer facilities, research projects, joint 
cultural programs. There will also be co- 
operation with the other State colleges, but 
to a lesser extent because of their more dis- 
tant locations. These cooperative programs 
will result in enriched opportunities for the 
students involved and for the citizens of 
Maryland. 

We may also look forward to the develop- 
ment of cooperative programs with other col- 
leges and universities in the metropolitan 
area. Just this year the College is planning 
an interchange of students with Goucher 
College, a cooperative physics curiculum 
with Loyola College, Goucher College and 
Towson State. All of the colleges and uni- 
versities in the metropolitan area have 
formed an organization to attack urban 
problems. Joint research projects with Loyola 
College and the Baltimore Junior College are 
in progress. Participation in conferences, 
seminars and exhibits by faculty members of 
area institutions of higher education is a 
common occurrence. It is certain that these 
kinds of cooperative efforts will be greatly 
expanded in the future. 

Organization—Morgan State College is 
currently a predominately undergraduate 
liberal arts college with a limited graduate 
program leading to the master’s degree. It 
offers undergraduate instruction in eighteen 
departments, and graduate instruction, 
largely in teacher education, in five depart- 
ments. 

Within the next decade the College should 
move toward university status. I suggest a 
general pattern somewhat as follows: A Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, comprising the 
liberal arts departments; a College of Edu- 
cation, comprising all teacher education cur- 
ricula; a College of Business Administration; 
a Graduate School with a greatly expanded 
program and a College of Health Sciences. 
There should be adjunct institutes and clin- 
ics, This university pattern, it seems to me, is 
inevitable. I call attention to the fact that 
within the past ten years the following states 
have converted either some or all of their 
state colleges to state universities: Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, Florida, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Texas and Ivania. 
Maryland will follow suit, at least with its 
larger state colleges. 

I now make a suggestion which will be 
shocking to many of our alumni and for 
which I will be roundly condemned. When 
this college becomes a university it should 
be renamed as the Baltimore State Univer- 
sity, with the Morgan name preserved in the 
Morgan College of Arts and Sciences. This 
change in nomenclature will serve to indi- 
cate the primary area of service of the in- 
stitution. 

Racial Integration— This College has never 
been a racially segregated institution. Even 
the Founders, in 1867, did not conceive of an 
institution exclusively for Negroes. They es- 
tablished the Centenary Biblical Institute 
for “pious young men, especially colored 
Through out its history under Methodist 
control the College had some white faculty 
members and students. The College was pur- 
chased by the State of Maryland in 1939 to 
provide a higher educational facility for 
Negroes. Nevertheless the College did not 
consider itself racially restricted and there 
continued to be a few white faculty members 
and an occasional white student. In 1954 the 
Supreme Court of the United States held 
racial segregation in public education to be 
unconstitutional, With that decision de jure 
racial segregation was eliminated at Morgan 
State College and in all public institutions 
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of higher education in Maryland. Currently, 
there is a significant level of racial integra- 
tion in the faculty and in the graduate 
school enrollment, and a small and slowly 
increasing number of white undergraduate 
students. In image though, and largely in 
fact, Morgan State College is at this point in 
its history a Negro—or more correctly, pre- 
dominately Negro—institution. 

What the future holds in this area is the 
most fundamental question faced by the 
College, for upon the answer depends the 
kind of institution this is to be. I am con- 
vinced that this College must become in the 
immediate future a really integrated institu- 
tion—students, faculty and staff; and that 
it must serve, and be regarded by the people 
of Maryland as serving, the educational and 
cultural needs of the State of Maryland with- 
out regard to race. I predict that this will 
occur, 

This is an imperative because we must de- 
velop in this State and in this nation a 
racially integrated society. If this is to occur, 
it follows that institutions of higher educa- 
tion cannot be organized and supported on 
a substantially segregated basis. I emphasize 
that it is this basic reason which makes the 
racial integration of this College an impera- 
tive, Ido not hold with those who claim that 
the addition of white students or white 
faculty members to a previously all-Negro 
institution necessarily improves the quality 
or texture of the institution. Indeed there 
are all-Negro schools and colleges which are 
superior by any criteria to some all-white 
schools and colleges. But this does not justify 
racial separateness. 

The racial integration of faculty and staff 
can be effected without undue difficulty— 
in fact this is now being accomplished. The 
major problems are the integration of stu- 
dents and changing the image of the Col- 
lege. How are these to be accomplished in 
the years ahead? 

Since 1954, the College has, in a variety 
of ways, attempted to recruit white students. 
We have an outstanding faculty, an excel- 
lent educational program and a superior 
physical plant. While our efforts have been 
successful at the graduate level, where about 
a third of the students are white, it has 
been essentially unsuccessful at the under- 
graduate level where white students con- 
stitute only about three percent of the en- 
rollment, I am convinced that a program 
now being developed by direction of the 
Board of Trustees will greatly accelerate 
the extent of racial integration. Through 
direct enrollment, voluntary and mandatory 
interchange of students, there will be a 
radical change in the complexions of the 
student bodies of all the State colleges in- 
including, of course, Morgan State. We must 
here, students, faculty and staff, be sym- 
pathetic to this process and do all we can 
to facilitate it. 

The image of the College must be 
changed—both its self-image, as held by 
faculty, staff and students and its public 
image. This image will of course change as 
the racial composition of the campus com- 
munity changes. Meanwhile we must here, 
both in our own minds and in our public 
posture, hold the view that Morgan State 
College serves all the people of the State. 
The communication agencies—the press, 
television and radio—must disseminate this 
view. This College has the largest under- 
graduate enrollment of any institution of 
higher education in the city of Baltimore. 
It is to this College that business and in- 
dustry, schools, governments and commu- 
nity agencies should look for high level em- 
ployees, and should utilize in the upgrading 
of their present employees. It is to this 
College that these agencies should look for 
consultants in a wide variety of fields—not 
simply those pertaining to social welfare. 
It is this College that prospective students, 
their parents and school counselors should 
consider as a suitable educational oppor- 
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tunity. It is this College which all people of 
the Baltimore area should regard and utilize 
as an outstanding cultural center. This 
change in image will benefit not just Morgan 
State College, but even more the Baltimore 
area and the State of Maryland. 

This is another viewpoint, of course, to 
which I will here give recognition, without 
extended discussion. There are those in our 
society who believe that this College should 
develop as a racially ted institution. 
Some of these proponents are white racists 
who believe Negroes to be untouchable in- 
feriors who should be denied full participa- 
tion in American life. Other of these propo- 
nents are Negro racists who advocate the 
development of a black university to facili- 
tate the development of a separate black 
society. Then, there are some realists who 
predict that Baltimore will become a Negro 
city and that the school population, cur- 
rently more than 60 per cent Negro, will be- 
come exclusively Negro. It would follow then 
that the clientele of Morgan State College 
would be exclusively Negro. While it is en- 
tirely possible that the Morgan State College 
of the future will be a Negro institution, I 
do not believe this will occur, nor do I believe 
that the future program of the College 
should be projected on this assumption. 

The Students—The past few decades have 
been marked by dramatic increases in college 
enrollments throughout the nation. This has 
been due to increases in population and in- 
creases in the proportion of secondary school 
graduates going to institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Morgan State College has shared in 
this growth—every year since 1945 has 
marked a new peak. In 1942 the undergrad- 
uate enrollment was 525, today it is 3,480. 
The total enrollment this year, including the 
graduate and evening programs is 4,237. One 
striking footnote to this growth is the fact 
that 75 percent of our alumni have been 
graduated since I became president in 1948. 

It is certain that this growth in enrollment 
will continue. Because though of the variable 
factors involved—the extent of racial inte- 
gration, the organization of community and 
other new colleges, the health of the econ- 
omy, the cost of attending college, and the 
international situation—it is impossible to 
make reliable forecasts. We have extended 
our predictions to 1980, at which time it is 
anticipated that the enrollment will include 
more than 8,000 undergraduates. This will be 
bolstered by an indeterminate number of 
evening, summer and graduate students—all 
largely part time. The enrollment should ex- 
ceed 10,000 students. This is a conservative 
estimate and it may well be exceeded. I may 
add that the enrollment will not continue to 
expand indefinitely. At some point in history 
a decision will have to be made concerning 
the ultimate maximum size of the institu- 
tion, 

This dramatic increase in enrollment will, 
of course, have a decided influence in the 
number of faculty and staff members, the ex- 
pansion of the physical plant and financing 
requirements. 

When we speak of enrollment we speak of 
students. We imply admission standards and 
attrition rates. The College has a liberal ad- 
mission policy; in general, any applicant in 
the upper three-quarters of the high school 
graduating class is eligible for admission. 
This liberal admission policy should be con- 
tinued. I especially hope that this College 
will not, under the guise of striving for ex- 
cellence, establish unduly high barriers of 
class standing or standardized test perform- 
ance. Morgan State should continue to be a 
peoples college, drawing many of its students 
from the ranks of the culturally disadvan- 
taged and giving every youth who has a 
chance an opportunity to succeed in college. 
With appropriate curricular provisions and 
superior teaching, excellence can still be 
achieved under this condition. Indeed, we 
have here already demonstrated that this can 
be done. We do this though at great cost in 
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human resources—far fewer than half of our 
entering freshmen complete their college 
work, One of the major and immediate tasks 
of the College is to reduce this tremendous 
attrition, 

The Faculty and Sta —Exactly a quarter 
century ago—in 1943— the College had a staff 
of 57, including a faculty of 34. Faculty sal- 
aries totaled $58,000. The average faculty 
salary was $1,700 and the Dean of the Col- 
lege was paid the munificent salary of $2,700. 
This year the staff numbers 520, including 
240 faculty members. Faculty salaries total 
$2,350,000 and the average faculty salary is 
slightly above $10,000. Whose crystal ball in 
1943 would have yielded these figures! 

With the predicted growth in enrollment 
there must be a corresponding increase in the 
growth of the faculty and staff. In the next 
decade the faculty must be at least doubled 
in size and the non-teaching staff not quite 
doubled. Although these projections may 
seem startling, if the teaching and staff serv- 
ices students really need were provided, and 
if teaching conditions were optimum, the 
College would require half again as many 
teachers and staff members as the number 
predicted. 

The current shortage of faculty members 
for American colleges and universities and 
the resultant competitive demand for their 
services is going to continue into the in- 
determinate future. Any institution which 
proposes to be better than average must 
provide better than average faculty salaries 
and teaching conditions. Maryland certainly 
ought to have above average public institu- 
tions of higher education and as a relatively 
wealthy state it can afford to have them. It 
is indefensible that in recent years faculty 
salaries in the State institutions of higher 
education have been below national averages. 
It is an immediate goal of the Board of 
Trustees of the State Colleges to bring 
faculty salaries to the B-level of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors 
norms. This goal should be attained and at 
least maintained. Concurrently, teaching 
loads should be reduced from their present 
level to permit increased faculty creativity 
and more effective preparation—not though 
to permit further moonlighting! 

The continuous building of a really com- 
petent faculty will continue to be a, if not 
the, major task of the College. This task be- 
comes increasingly difficult under conditions 
of faculty shortages and mobility, of im- 
personality due to the growth of the enrol- 
ment, of declining motivation due to length 
of service. Yet this difficult task must be 
accomplished—through the joint efforts of 
the faculty, the department chairmen, the 
deans and the president—for a really com- 
petent faculty is the most important factor 
in the higher education adventure. I will 
cite here a statement I made a few years ago, 

“The effective institution must have 
teachers who believe in the potential of their 
students to attain satisfactory norms of per- 
formance rather than those who decry their 
alleged incompetence; teachers who have the 
ability to motivate students and lift their 
levels of aspiration rather than those who 
rely chiefly on grades to stimulate achieve- 
ment; teachers who lead their students to 
think rather than simply to memorize or 
regurgitate the factual content of the text 
or lecture; teachers who have sympathetic 
insights of the needs of individual students 
rather than those who disregard individual 
differences and their causes; teachers who 
understand the goals of the total college ex- 
perience rather than those who seek merely 
to attain the objectives of narrow subject 
matter areas; teachers who can develop the 
creative imagination of students and who 
themselves utilize creative imagination in 
the solution of problems; teachers who in 
their behavior and manifested interest reveal 
to students the characteristics of a liberally 
educated person. Knowledge of subject mat- 
ter fields and the holding of advanced de- 
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grees, while important, are in themselves 
simply not sufficient.” 2 

Advancing the frontiers of knowledge 
through research in the natural and social 
sciences and through creative activity in 
philosophy, literature and the fine arts is a 
basic function of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. For a college of this size, and consid- 
ering teaching loads and other responsibili- 
ties, our faculty has an excellent record in 
this regard, Although good teaching should 
continue to be given primary emphasis, the 
faculty should also be characterized by 
creativity. 

I believe that in the years ahead emphasis 
in this College should be given to research 
and scholarly work and creativity in the 
social sciences and the humanities. This is 
not to say that creativity in the natural sci- 
ences is unimportant—far from it. Nor does 
it imply that faculty members in these fields 
should neglect research. The requirements 
of modern technology are such though that 
it is virtually impossible for a college or a 
small university to provide the tremendous 
human and physical resources required for 
significant research in the natural sciences. 
It is difficult to compete in this area with 
industry, government and the large universi- 
ties. Some of my faculty colleagues will vig- 
orously dissent—but I remind them of my 
use of the term emphasis. Creative work in 
the social sciences and the humanities does 
not generally require expensive equipment 
or team congregation and thus is within the 
scope of the College resources. There are, of 
course, exceptions. A mathematician gener- 
ally works alone and the comprehensive 
study of an urban problem may require an 
extensive team effort. In any event what is 
required is a creative person of high ability 
who can design and prosecute research or 
creative work within the limitations of avail- 
able resources. 

It is imperative that the College increase 
its awareness of its responsibility for the 
solution of urban problems, Historically and 
currently we have not adequately discharged 
this responsibility, This College should be 
a center for basic research in the problems 
of learning, the social adjustment of urban 
youth and the organization of urban schools. 
Faculty members at this College should be 
authorities on a wide variety of urban prob- 
lems; delinquency and penal reform, political 
organization, taxation, political organization, 
transportation and many others. This is an 
important facet of the role of this College as 
an urban institution. 

We have here at the opening of each col- 
lege year a meeting of our entire staff. I say 
to the staff that every employee of this col- 
lege is an educator. Whether he be a janitor 
who keeps the floors clean, a cook who pre- 
pares wholesome food, a clerk who greets 
students in a friendly and courteous way, a 
counselor who reveals a real interest in a 
student’s problems or a president who is 
willing to stand up and be counted. I be- 
lieve this because I believe in the totality of 
the educational experience. The College 
must continue to recruit staff members who 
are sensitive to their important roles and 
who are dedicated to their tasks. 

The Educational Program.—The dynamic 
nature of our society—including the great 
increase in the number of students seeking 
a college education, emphasis in excellence 
at the college level, racial integration, chang- 
ing occupational patterns and requirements 
and the tremendous increase in knowledge— 
will continue to present new and difficult 
problems to all institutions of higher edu- 
cation. For Morgan State College these prob- 
lems are accentuated. We must meet the 
needs of students who have experienced cul- 
tural and educational deprivation and at 
the same time effectively serve those who 
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are not seriously handicapped. We must 
bring our graduates, despite the initial 
handicaps many of them have experienced, 
up to a level which will enable them to 
compete without apology with other Ameri- 
can college graduates. We must, as a rapidly 
integrating institution, provide an environ- 
ment in which different ethnic groups can 
work and live together. We must retain our 
peculiar personality as an institution deeply 
concerned with Negroes and with the cul- 
turally disadvantaged, without diluting our 
integrity as a quality institution of higher 
education. Within this framework the Col- 
lege must achieve its basic purposes and ob- 
jectives. 

The educational program is defined here 
as all the formal and informal experiences 
students have under the purview of the 
College. I will here make a series of observa- 
tions related to the nature of the educational 
program in the years ahead. 

The curriculum must be designed to pro- 
vide for students an appropriate general 
education distributed throughout the four 
undergraduate years. The content of gen- 
eral education and its relationship to major 
concentrations will and should be the con- 
tinuous concern of the faculty. Hopefully 
students will be required to assume a greater 
responsibility for their own education than 
they now do. Hopefully, departmental inter- 
ests will not be permitted to infringe upon 
the basic liberal arts education of our stu- 
dents. Hopefully, students will have more 
electives than are now provided to enable 
them to broaden their intellectual horizons 
in accordance with their individual interests. 
Hopefully the faculty will assure that the 
content of the curriculum is relevant to the 
world in which our students will be living a 
few years hence. 

I stated in another place: 

“In the humanities, it is imperative that 
students have enriching cultural experiences, 
both vicarious and direct. They must be led, 
somehow, to read widely for information, 
understanding and enjoyment and to carry 
this habit of reading into and and through- 
out their adult years. They must have vivid 
and satisfying experiences, as spectators and 
as participants, in the arts. Here too the 
objective must be to inculcate patterns of 
behavior which will persist. Students must 
understand that the humanistic experiences 
are not merely lessons to be learned in school 
and forgotten; rather, they are a way of life. 
In general, College students tend not to haye 
a sense of participation in and identification 
with the larger society of which they are 
members. In the social sciences, consequent- 
ly, emphasis should be given to education for 
effective citizenship with particular atten- 
tion to political participation; to expanding 
the horizons and interests of students be- 
yond the narrow confines of race and region; 
and to the development of a sense of in- 
volvement, a feeling of concern about the 
many problems of our contemporary world.” * 

In the natural sciences emphasis should 
be placed on how scientists solve problems 
and on the implications for an expanding 
technology. The College should be educating 
its students, by both formal and informal 
means, to be sensitive to the problems of the 
culturally deprived and active in alleviating 
their problems, 

It is certain that in the foreseeable future 
a large portion of students will come to col- 
lege with deficiencies in the knowledge and 
skills which American college freshman are 
expected to have. It is imperative conse- 
quently that the curriculum, especially in the 
freshman year, be highly saturated with 
remedial content structured in such a way 
as to meet the needs of the individual stu- 
dents. The necessity of assuring that all 
students meet reasonable standards of pro- 
ficiency in English, speech and reading can- 
not be overemphasized. This college need not 
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apologize for its attention to remediation. 
Unless a college is highly selective in its 
admission requirements it is obligated to 
provide compensatory experiences. The addi- 
tion of a compensating and enriching over- 
lay as remediation for constricted cultural 
participation need not result in a sub-stand- 
ard educational program. To the present time 
the College has conducted a significant com- 
pensatory program without adequate re- 
sources to accomplish the task. There is now 
an urgent need for the State to provide for 
this and the other State colleges substantial 
additional funds for the support of really 
effective programs in this area. 

The College needs to give special empha- 
sis to the development of a college culture 
which will have a constructive and beneficial 
influence on students. 

“One of the most important aspects of 
the student’s total educational experience 
is the college culture—the general campus 
atmosphere which is created largely by 
student attitudes and activities. The stu- 
dents, due to their precollege cultural expe- 
riences, tend to give low priority in their 
heirarchy of values to the basic objectives of 
higher education and a high priority to su- 
perficial activities. This is reflected by em- 
phasis on the activities of sororities and fra- 
ternities, athletics, marching bands and so- 
cial life; by neglect of such things as intel- 
lectual discussions, voluntary reading, at- 
tending concerts, dramatic presentations 
and art exhibits; and by an essential lack 
of respect for high academic achievement. 
These value patterns and attitudes tend to 
be transmitted and reinforced generation 
after generation.“ 

As a part of their total educational experi- 
ence students need to have opportunities to 
participate broadly in the governance of the 
College. Morgan State College has long given 
recognition to this principle. In the years 
ahead increasing provision should be made 
for student participation in decisions affect- 
ing their welfare—this includes the entire 
range of the educational program—to the ex- 
tent they are willing and able to discharge 
this responsibility, This point of view though 
is not to be interpreted as placing the fun- 
damental responsibility for the educational 
program on the students—this must remain 
the function of the faculty, administration 
and trustees with shared participation by 
students. 

In discharging its vocational purpose the 
College will, of course, continue to produce 
personnel for a wide variety of occupations. 
Provision must be made, consequently, for 
extensive major fields of specialization with 
quantitative and qualitative standards which 
will enable graduates to meet the perform- 
ance requirement of a dynamic racially in- 
tegrated economy. Currently the College of- 
fers 39 fields of study in eighteen depart- 
ments. In response to changing needs other 
departments and majors will be offered in 
the future, I see great promise in the cooper- 
ative programs we are just now beginning to 
develop with business and industry and 
which I hope will be extended to govern- 
ment and to schools, 

Two problems in the area of vocational 
preparation will become increasingly acute in 
the future. The first of these is quantitative. 
With expanding knowledge and the need to 
know more and more in the major and 
related fields, departments are inclined to 
establish ever heavier requirements for grad- 
uation. It may well be that sometime in the 
future the baccalaureate degree will, in some 
fields, require more than the present four 
years of college preparation. Until this oc- 
curs it should be recognized that the amount 
of time allocated to occupational prepara- 
tion must be severely limited. The second 
problem is qualitative. Due to the dynamic 
nature of most fields of knowledge and the 
changing requirements of occupations all de- 
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partments must continuously examine their 
offerings to assure that their students are 
being prepared for the realities of effective 
occupation participation in the years ahead. 

I have been concerned, so far, with the 
educational program at the undergraduate 
level. Let me now turn attention to the grad- 
uate level and to possible new directions, 

The graduate program leading to the mas- 
ter's degree was initiated only four years ago. 
Currently it is limited to five fields, primarily 
teacher education, In view of the increased 
teacher certification requirements in the 
State, there will undoubtedly be an im- 
mediate expansion of the graduate offerings. 
A curriculum in Administration and Super- 
vision has already been approved; plans are 
underway for a curriculum in Health, Rec- 
reation and Physical Education; and an ex- 
pansion of offerings in science education is 
anticipated. The graduate programs should 
be expanded to include other than teacher- 
education curricula. There is an immediate 
need for a curriculum in Business Adminis- 
tration, for additional courses in mathemat- 
ics and the natural sciences to meet the 
needs of persons employed in business and 
industry and for curricula in urban occupa- 
tions, including city planning, social and wel- 
fare work. I am not now prepared to suggest 
when work beyond the master’s level should 
be effected, except to say that at some point 
in history this institution will afford doc- 
toral degrees. It goes without saying though 
that this should not occur until personnel 
and physical resources are adequate for work 
at this level. 

To meet existing and future shortages 
there is an acute need in this State for ad- 
ditional facilities for the preparation of per- 
sonnel in the health services. Morgan State 
College, because of its location and resources, 
is the logical place to provide a center for 
this p . Immediate plans should be 
made for a School of Health Sciences, to in- 
clude nursing, medical technology (which, in- 
cidently is now being offered) occupational 
and physical therapy in cooperation with 
the department of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation and nutrition, in cooperation with 
the department of Home Economics, It is 
probable that in the not-too-distant future 
a two-year medical curriculum should be 
provided, utilizing in part personnel in the 
existing departments of the College and en- 
listing the cooperation of hospitals and the 
metropolitan area and of the medical schools 
of the Johns Hopkins University and the 
University of Maryland. The graduates of 
this curriculum would be prepared to enter 
the third year of existing four-year medical 
colleges, 

I mentioned above the need for adjunct 
institutes and clinics. The existing Urban 
Studies Institute should be enlarged to en- 
able it to conduct significant research, render 
consultative services to city and State 
agencies, conduct conferences and seminars 
and participate in inter-disciplinary cur- 
riculum offerings. The existing Institute for 
Political Education should be enlarged and 
expanded in scope as an Institute of Govern- 
ment. The existing Institute for Small Busi- 
ness should be enlarged in scope and program, 
An Institute for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, to conduct research, prepare instruc- 
tional materials for schools and colleges and 
arouse interest in Negro life and history 
would be of enormous value, Clinics in read- 
ing, speech and behavior problems, serving 
both as resources for the educational pro- 
grams and as service facilities for the schools 
of the State are an indicated development. 
Summer workshops and institutes, including 
provision for foreign and domestic travel 
should be organized. The College should 
participate in Federal programs—such as Up- 
ward Bound, The National Teachers Corps, 
Vista, talent searches, job training—designed 
to expand opportunities for the culturally 
deprived. It is essential though that the in- 
vestment of personnel and other resources in 
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these programs not be so great as to weaken 
unduly the basic educational program. 

Without doubt the developing needs of 
the State and the community will result in 
expansion in other areas. Certainly the 
evening school program must be enlarged to 
meet demands for cultural enrichment and 
occupational preparation. Special opportu- 
nities should be provided for the educational 
re-tooling of women who wish to reenter the 
labor market and for the intellectual stimu- 
lation of retired persons. The international 
experiences of students and faculty should 
be enlarged. Why not the development of 
formal cooperative programs with institu- 
tions in other countries? Improving the 
teacher education program through coopera- 
tive arrangements with the Baltimore City 
and the adjacent county school systems offers 
exciting ‘possibilities. Why not on this 
campus a police academy to serve Baltimore 
City, the counties and the State? Why not 
on this campus a school of technology con- 
cerned with new and developing technol- 
ogies? These and other developments will oc- 
cur under the impetus of faculty members 
and administrators who have the imagina- 
tion and the vision to develop effective 
programs. 

In reciting this exciting panorama of ex- 
panded programs and new directions I do 
not mean to suggest that Morgan State Col- 
lege shall be all things to all men. Some of 
the suggested developments will be shared 
with the other State colleges, the community 
colleges and the University of Maryland. But 
this College must be sensitive to its oppor- 
tunities and cognizant of its responsibility 
for leadership. 


PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


The State purchased Morgan College in 
1939 for the munificent sum of 225 thousand 
dollars. Although the site was beautiful 
and adequate the buildings were character- 
istic of a small struggling private college. 
Only four of the original campus buildings 
are currently in use. Since 1939, State and 
Federal appropriations totalling more than 
15 million dollars have been made for 19 new 
buildings, remodelling of existing buildings, 
equipment and campus development. This 
expenditure over the past thirty years— 
which in terms of today’s costs would re- 
quire much more than this to duplicate— 
has resulted in a beautiful campus sufficient 
in many ways but still inadequate to meet 
our needs. 

I do not want to seem unappreciative of 
past support when I recite the needs for 
capital improvements, Soper Library, with 
a seating capacity of only 540 and a book 
holding of just 100,000 volumes, is grossly 
inadequate to meet our needs. National 
standards call for 1,600 seats and 250,000 
volumes to meet the requirements of our 
present enrollment. The departments of Edu- 
cation, Psychology and Sociology are cur- 
rently housed in Carnegie Hall with a total 
of only seven classroom and one laboratory. 
It is impossible to conduct adequate pro- 
grams in these departments—including 
teacher education—under this circumstance. 
The department of Economics and Business 
Administration, including business educa- 
tion, is housed in the attic of Holmes Hall 
in space originally designated for storage. 
Half of the space occupied by the department 
of Home Economics is located in the base- 
ment of Spencer Hall. Accommodations for 
Physical Education and Biology are now in- 
adequate. We have less than 50 percent of the 
space needed for faculty offices throughout 
the campus. The Student Union is much too 
small and there is a great need for additional 
dormitory accommodations. Additional fa- 
cilities are needed for outdoor physical edu- 
cation and recreational activities. 

This backlog of needs has resulted from 
the fact that the State, during the past eight 
years has provided relatively small capital 
appropriations for the College. During this 
period, of all the State institutions of higher 
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education, only Bowie State, Coppin State 
and Maryland State have received less than 
Morgan State for capital development. This 
backlog of need results in the requirement 
for larger than normal appropriations in the 
immediate future. 

The capital improvement program for the 
next five years will require an expenditure 
of 20 million dollars—at today’s prices. Plans 
are now being prepared for three buildings 
for which appropriations have already been 
made—a Commerce Building, an Expanded 
Gymnasium Facility and an addition to the 
Carl Murphy Fine Arts Center. Other major 
buildings in the five-year program are: anew 
Library, an addition to the McKeldin Stu- 
dent Union, an Education-Psychology-Sociol- 
ogy Building, a Biology Building, a Home 
Economics Building and a dormitory for 300 
residents. Existing buildings are to be re- 
modeled for a Communications Center and 
additional facilities for mathematics and the 
natural sciences. The land newly acquired 
north and south of the present campus is to 
be developed for new building and additional 
space for athletic and recreational activities. 

Although the program for the subsequent 
five-year period, 1974-1978, has not yet been 
developed in detail, it is anticipated that 
the growth in enrollment and program will 
require an expenditure of 10 to 15 million 
dollars for new educational buildings, addi- 
tions to existing buildings and dormitories. 

Especial attention must be given in the 
future to equipment—expensive equipment. 
We are on the threshold of a virtual revolu- 
tion in the technology of learning. Provision 
must be made for language, speech and read- 
ing laboratories; teaching machines; closed 
and open circuit television; computers for 
instruction, library services, administration 
and research; and the conventional audio- 
visual devices. Equipment for the natural 
science laboratories is increasingly complex 
and rapidly becomes obsolescent. A large 
backing of library books and periodicals must 
be provided—at least 300 thousand additional 
volumes in the next ten years. Additional and 
replaced equipment must be provided for 
business administration, home economics, 
art, music, health and physical education, 
the social sciences and the administrative 
offices. 

While all this totals a lot of money, it does 
not begin to compare with the cost of a bat- 
tleship! The total cost will be shared by the 
State, the Federal government and, for auxili- 
ary enterprises, the students. 

Financial Support—it is almost a cliche 
to say that expenditures for education are 
really an investment in the future, but the 
statement beyond peradventure is true. No 
state can afford the view that it cannot 
afford good schools, colleges and universities, 
for if this view is implemented the future 
development of the state and of its citizens 
would be inescapably retarded. 

The future program of the College I have 
described here will obviously require a great 
deal of money. It is interesting to note the 
escalation of the annual operating budget 
in the thirty years since the College became 
a State institution. In 1939, the total annual 
budget was $166,000 of which the State ap- 
propriated (General Fund) $44,000. In 1948, 
the budget was $807,000, including a State 
appropriation of $416,000. In 1958, the budget 
was $2,318,000 with a State share of $1,615,- 
000. In 1968, this year, the operating budget 
is $6,573,000, including a State appropriation 
of $3,737,000. Thus, in 30 years the annual 
budget increased 40 fold, in the last 20 years 
8 fold, and in the last 10 years 3 fold. I cite 
these statistics to suggest the magnitude of 
future requirements. 

Given the increase in enrollment and the 
expansion in program and providing for con- 
tinuing inflation in our economy, I estimate 
an annual operating budget for the College 
a decade hence to be in excess of 20 million 
dollars. This is in addition to capital im- 
provement appropriations totalling 30 to 35 
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million dollars. There are four sources of 
income to support the educational program: 
the State of Maryland, the Federal govern- 
ment, private donors and student fees, and 
I will suggest a fifth—The City of Baltimore. 

The State of Maryland must provide the 
major share of the increased budget. With 
an increased population, an expanded econ- 
omy and an increased effort—Maryland cur- 
rently ranks 39 among the 50 states in the 
proportion of the income of its citizens ap- 
propriated to higher education—the State 
can well afford its share of this level of ex- 
penditure in the years ahead. 

For the past century the Federal govern- 
ment has made significant financial contri- 
butions to the support of higher education 
in the several states, and the past five years 
have witnessed a tremendous acceleration in 
Federal grants. I am convinced that within 
the foreseeable future the Federal govern- 
ment will assume a much greater share of 
the total cost of higher education. This sup- 
port may take the form of a general grant 
to the State, direct grants to the College to 
support general or specific educational pro- 
grams and/or grants for physical facilities, 
Thus, the State will be relieved of a sig- 
nificant proportion of the financial support 
of the College in the years ahead. I will haz- 
ard the guess that by the end of the decade 
Federal support, either direct or indirect, 
will constitute half of the total income of 
the College for educational and capital 
p 


urposes. 

Historically, grants by private donors have 
gone largely to the private institutions of 
higher education. Within recent years an 
increasing number of publicly supported in- 
stitutions have instituted development pro- 
grams to solicit grants from philanthropists, 
business firms and alumni, In the years 
ahead the College should seek contributions 
for the support of programs, especially stu- 
dent and faculty development, which are 
not provided for in the normal State and 
Federal appropriations. I may add that we 
had planned this year a Centennial Fund of 
a half million dollars but this idea was aban- 
doned because of the difficulty of conducting 
a campaign under existing State restrictions. 

I would not dare suggest that the City of 
Baltimore, with its limited resources at this 
point in history, make any substantial fi- 
nancial contribution to the support of the 
College program. The cost of mutually bene- 
ficial programs, however—such as teacher 
education, urban studies and cultural pro- 
grams—might well be shared. It has been 
recently suggested, for example, that the city 
support an institute for the study of urban 
problems. It is almost inconceivable that 
Morgan State College would not be utilized 
for such a venture. 

One of the truly disturbing aspects of the 
current higher education scene is the great 
escalation in the cost of attending college, 
Under the dual pressure of increasing edu- 
cational costs and inflation, instructional fees 
and the cost of room and board and books 
are increasing annually and in some private 
institutions to almost prohibitive levels. I 
believe that at this and the other State col- 
leges in Maryland student fees should be 
kept as low as possible. Although some in- 
creases are perhaps inescapable they should 
be accompanied by increases in financial aid 
for students so that the children of low in- 
come families will not be priced out of the 
market. Further, the State should alter its 
present policy of requiring students to bear 
practically the full cost of dormitories and 
student unions, and provide substantial 
financial contributions to the construction 
of these facilities. 

I predict that in the years ahead the mat- 
ters of the quality of public higher education 
and the level of student fees will be of active 
concern to the low and middle income seg- 
ment of the population. Education is the 
principal means of upward social mobility 
in our society. Labor and other organized 
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groups will insist that the opportunities 
afforded their children in public institutions 
be equal to those in the best private colleges 
and universities and that these opportuni- 
ties be provided at modest cost to students. 

It is, of course, an obligation of this Col- 
lege to operate its programs with maximum 
efficiency. We must resist, though, pressures 
to effect economies which would result in 
reducing the effectiveness of the educational 
program. It is also a responsibility of the 
College to do all it can to bring the citizens 
of the State—the taxpayers—to the under- 
standing that although higher education is 
expensive it is a necessary investment in the 
future. 

IN SUMMARY 


I have said in this statement that as Mor- 
gan State College enters its second hundred 
years it faces a dynamic and exciting future. 
Within the next decade, give or take a few 
years, it will have grown from an essentially 
undergraduate college to a university com- 
prising several colleges and adjunct insti- 
tutes and clinics; from a primarily Negro 
institution to a truly racially integrated one 
serving, and being regarded as serving, the 
citizens of the State without regard to race; 
from an enroliment of less than 5,000 to more 
than 10,000; from a faculty of 250 merbers 
to one of more than 500 members and from 
a total staff of 500 employees to more than 
1,000; from a campus valued at 20 million 
dollars to one valued at 50 million dollars; 
from an annual operating budget of slightly 
more than 6 million dollars to one exceeding 
20 million dollars. 

The College will continue to discharge its 
basic purposes and maintain its peculiar per- 
sonality; it will continue to afford opportuni- 
ties to a student body with a wide range of 
abilities; it will expand its cooperative pro- 
grams with colleges and universities, schools 
and other agencies; its faculty will increase 
in creativity both in developing imaginative 
educational programs and procedures and 
in contributing to knowledge and the arts; 
through its program, its faculty and its alum- 
ni, it will have an increasing impact on the 
communities it serves—local, state, national 
and world. 

I know full well that my vision of the 
future is cloudy and that many of my predic- 
tions, viewed in retrospect, will seem absurd. 
This though is not important, It is impor- 
tant that we plan and dream, that all those 
concerned with the development of this in- 
stitution—trustees, faculty, administration, 
students, alumni, State officials—carry on 
with imagination, faith and determination. 

Postscript—More than a year ago the Col- 
lege initiated an intensive study of its pro- 
gram for the next decade. Subsequently, three 
statewide studies were initiated: Master 
Plans for the Campus Development of the 
State Colleges, by the Board of Trustees of 
the State Colleges; Institutional Planning of 
Facilities for Higher Education, by the Ad- 
visory Council for Higher Education; and the 
Study of State government organization, by 
the Governor's Task Force in Modern Man- 
agement. The findings and conclusions of 
these studies will without doubt modify some 
of my projections. 


CONGRESSIONAL REORGANIZATION 
BILL BOTTLED UP OVER 10 MONTHS 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objeétion. 

Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I want 
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to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues another of a series of interesting 
editorials in the Washington Post call- 
ing for reform of the outdated machin- 
ery and procedures of Congress. 

The Post felt one bright spot in the 
last session of Congress was that the 
House Rules Committee is now at long 
last operating under a written code of 
rules, This theoretically makes it impos- 
sible for the committee chairman to kill 
a bill simply by not scheduling it for de- 
bate and consideration on the floor of 
the House. 

The Post goes on to say, however, that 
even this victory for the reformers may 
be pyrrhic, for despite this code of rules, 
the Legislative Reorganization Act, 
which was approved unanimously by the 
Joint Committee on the Reorganization 
of Congress, and which was passed by 
the Senate by the overwhelming vote of 
75 to 9, has remained bottled up in this 
“reformed” committee for over 10 
months. 

This situation is regrettable. How can 
the Government ever hope to run a jet- 
age nation with a “horse and buggy” 
Congress? We need reform, and we need 
it now. I strongly urge the Democrat 
leadership to bring this bill to the floor, 
as the Senate passed it, under an open 
rule of debate. 

Any Members who perhaps missed my 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD insert Monday on 
the need for congressional reform will 
find this article on pages 94 and 95. 

I cannot agree with every point made 
in this Post editorial, but I certainly do 
concur with their contention that “the 
most urgent step for the new group of 
rulemakers is revival of the congres- 
sional reform measure.” If Congress does 
not take even this modest step to keep 
itself attuned to the times, the center of 
power will lie increasingly with the ex- 
ecutive branch, with Congress becoming 
little more than a rubberstamp for the 
President. 

New RULES IMAGE? 

Despite the shabby performance of Con- 
gress as a whole in 1967, one of its units 
which has been under heavy fire improved 
its image—the Rules Committee. For many 
years prior to the 90th Congress the Rules 
Committee had been the chief focal point of 
reaction and obstructionism. Last year it 
thwarted only one major piece of legislation, 
the congressional reorganization bill, al- 
though it denied rules for the movement of 
10 measures of relatively minor importance. 

The improved performance of the Rules 
Committee coincides with the departure of 
its once powerful, ultra-conservative chair- 
man, Rep. Howard H. Smith, who was de- 
feated in 1966. Under his watchful eye, the 
Committee became in a very literal sense the 
House’s chief graveyard of legislation. The 
change that has come about in the last year, 
however, is not solely due to the dropping of 
a masterful obstructionist from the pilot’s 
seat. The new chairman, Rep. William M. 
Colmer of Mississippi, is also a Southern con- 
servative, but he is said to have given up any 
dictatorial ambitions that he may once have 
entertained as the price of attaining the 
chairmanship. 

For the first time the Committee is oper- 
ating under a written code of rules. The 
chairman can no longer prevent the Com- 
mittee from meeting nor can he sidetrack 
bills which meet with his disfavor in defi- 
ance of a committee majority. This is a sub- 
stantial step toward majority rule, If the im- 
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provement was not particularly noticeable 
last year, it may well be because the leader- 
ship of the House itself was so weak. 

It is not enough, in our opinion, to reduce 
the Rules Committee to the status of a traffic 
cop on the legislative highway, even if this 
had been fully accomplished. The Committee 
should also be a useful instrument of the 
leadership in scheduling legislation and hold- 
ing the House to a planned agenda. The 
most urgent step for the new group of rule- 
makers, however, is revival of the congres- 
sional reform measure which the Senate 
passed nearly a year ago after several weeks 
of debate. Modest though it is, this measure 
has become a test of the willingness of Con- 
gress to adjust its machinery to the demands 
of the current century. If the Committee 
should continue to fail in this, it will have a 
difficult time convincing the country that its 
old discredited role has been abandoned. 


GOV. GEORGE ROMNEY’S POLICY 
STATEMENT ON VIETNAM SENSI- 
BLE AND VALUABLE 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Harvey] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post, in today’s edition—Janu- 
ary 18, 1968—obviously is most im- 
pressed with Gov. George Romney’s 
recent address to Kenne State College, 
New Hampshire, on January 15, 1968. 
I am pleased to bring to the attention 
of all my colleagues the Post editorial 
which is entitled “The Romney Report.” 

Permit me to quote one sentence from 
the editorial in reference to Governor 
Romney’s statement: 

His latest policy statement is a sensible 


and valuable contribution to the Vietnam 
debate. 


The editorial and the complete text of 
his remarks follow: 


THE ROMNEY REPORT 


So much has been said about whether 
Governor Romney has changed his Vietnam 
stand, and by how much, that attention has 
wandered away from the substance of what 
he had to say after touring the warfront and 
a dozen countries around the world. His 
latest policy statement is a sensible and val- 
uable contribution to the Vietnam debate. 

Like most formulas for bringing the war 
to an end, Governor Romney’s leans heavily 
on the creation of a state of affairs which, 
at this point, is nowhere in sight. His con- 
cept of a “guaranteed neutrality” for South 
Vietnam would require the Saigon Govern- 
ment to come to terms with the National 
Liberation Front; the great powers to agree 
on the desirability of a settlement; and the 
“international community” to contribute 
to a “carefully coordinated system of inter- 
national supervision.” This is a very tall 
order, indeed. One may even ask whether 
self-determination for South Vietnam is con- 
sistent with a state of neutrality imposed 
by the rest of the world. 

But the Governor concedes at the outset 
that there “is no panacea for solution in 
Vietnam; there is no dramatic reversal of 
policy that can assure immediate success.” 
And he is more convincing in his conscien- 
tious analysis of where he thinks current 
emphasis is misplaced, and in his prescrip- 
tion for a sounder set of priorities. Much 
compressed, the Romney argument runs like 
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this. Though the enemy can no longer take 
over the country by force, there is real rea- 
son to doubt that we can “effectively reduce 
the military capacity of the North Viet- 
namese, and the Vietcong aided by their 
allies for some time.” Meantime, even while 
we may be winning“ what he calls the 
“border-and-big-battle war,” this part of 
the conflict is pulling our troops and those 
of South Vietnam away from the job of 
providing security in the populated areas, 
behind which an effective pacification pro- 
gram can work. “At present,” he argues, “the 

Priority for forces to wage large battles 

doesn’t allow adequate manpower for the 

regional security job.” 

A good many experienced American offi- 
cials would privately agree with this, as well 
as with the Governor’s warning that over- 
emphasis on conventional military force en- 
courages too much attention on the bomb- 
ing of the north, creates false hopes of a 
military solution, and distracts from the 
crucial struggle against the guerrillas and 
the Vietcong “infrastructure” in the villages. 
What the Governor is saying, in effect, is 
that a strategy of “attrition,” aimed simply 
at killing off the enemy and discouraging 
Hanoi from continuing the war, only raises 
the risk of escalation, by sharpening the 
temptation to hot pursuit, without putting 
effective or decisive pressure on the North 
Vietnamese. He apparently feels that the 
enemy main forces need not be attacked 
every time they are discovered in the remote 
hinterlands and that American troops now 
used for these purposes could be put to bet- 
ter use providing security where the people 
are. The proposition may be arguable. But 
it is a clear-cut proposition, ably buttressed 
with detailed argument in the Governor’s 
speech this week. Just possibly, it offers a 
better chance than our current strategy of 
achieving at a more rapid rate the happy 
state of affairs which would be necessary 
if the Governor's bright vision of “guaran- 
teed neutrality” for Vietnam is ever to be 
realized. 

Gov. GEORGE ROMNEY’s MAJOR ADDRESS ON 
Our NATION’S VIETNAM POLICY, JANUARY 
15, 1968, KENNE STATE COLLEGE, NEw 
HAMPSHIRE 


I have just visited twelve countries in 
five sub-continents representing more than 
one billion of the world’s population. 

I met with nine heads of government and 
many cabinet ministers and other officials, 
as well as members of the opposition, uni- 
versity and business leaders, journalists, and 
private citizens. 

The purpose of my trip was to gain in- 
formation and insights in private and in- 
formal discussion concerning major world 
problems. 

I looked into many matters which deserve 
our direct and urgent attention—the bal- 
ance of payments threat, European coopera- 
tion and self-sufficiency, East-West rela- 
tions, a Middle East settlement, regional 
cooperation in Southeast Asia, and the vio- 
lence-breeding development gap. 

My comments tonight are devoted primar- 
ily to Vietnam. I mention the course of my 
journey and the scope of problems encoun- 
tered on it because we cannot view Viet- 
nam in isolation from the rest of the world. 
The Vietnam war must be perceived in global 
perspective. 

Wherever I went, the single most con- 
suming problem was Vietnam, 

In all my conversations abroad I em- 
phasized my personal conviction that the 
1968 elections in this country will bring 
no lessening of U.S. determination to find 
@ genuinely satisfactory solution to the con- 
flict—that America will not abandon South 
Vietnam. And at every stop on my trip I 
explored the views of foreign leaders on 
what approach could be the most fruitful 
toward achieving a peaceful settlement. 
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In my most recent trip to South Vietnam, 
I visited all four military Corps areas. 

I met with a broad cross-section of people 
and heard a broad spectrum of viewpoints. 
I stressed informal conversation rather than 
formal briefings to allow thorough probing. 

I talked with young men of the Interna- 
tional Volunteer Service, Buddhist leaders, 
high-ranking U.S. diplomats and generals, 
Province Chiefs and Advisors, pacification 
officials, Vietnamese youth and student 
leaders, independent research consultants, 
U.S, servicemen of all ranks—in private ses- 
sion, newly-elected Vietnamese Senators and 
Lower House Deputies, President Thieu and 
Prime Minister Loc, and private citizens— 
including a Vietnamese publisher whose 
newspaper has been shut down, and a former 
Cabinet Minister in the Ky Government who 
was excluded as a candidate in the recent 
elections for neutralist leanings. 

Such discussions dramatized the fact that 
Vietnam is an intensely complex problem. 

Vietnam is a mixture of social revolution, 
civil war, and foreign aggression. It is com- 
munist and nationalist, anti-communist and 
anti-colonialist. It combines political and 
military struggle, and conventional and guer- 
rilla warfare. 

The enemy is difficult to separate from the 
friend, and sometimes they exist together. 
One side can be winning or losing at the 
same time. Contrary opinions and different 
strategies come from experienced, dedicated 
men working side by side. 

There is an unfortunate tendency to over- 
simplify the Vietnamese conflict. It is wrong 
to deal in blacks and whites instead of ad- 
mitting the grays, to react in headlines in- 
stead of think in depth, to deal in impetuous 
extremism instead of penetrating realism. 

There is no panacea for solution in Viet- 
nam; there is no dramatic reversal of policy 
that can assure immediate success. 

We must reject gimmicks and extremes and 
seek sound, responsible answers based cn 
the facts. 

I believe it was a mistake to have become 
involved in Vietnam in the way that we 
have, but we cannot afford to look back wist- 
fully at the past. We must address the prob- 
lem as it exists today to try and find out 
what is wrong and what can be done about 
it. 

We must work harder for peace. 

The experiences of my trip have strongly 
reinforced the basic convictions I have held 
and voiced about the Vietnam conflict for 
the past two years. 

I believe that the U.S. relies too much on 
the military effort in Vietnam and that as 
a result not enough attention is paid to the 
social and political effort to build a nation 
and the diplomatic effort to pursue a peace- 
ful solution. 

Let me discuss these three points one by 
one. 

First, excessive reliance on military means. 
There is no question that military force is a 
necessary component in obtaining a desirable 
outcome to the Vietnam conflict. 

There is also no question that our mili- 
tary men are performing with great valor, 
spirit, and skill in Vietnam. 

We have won many major military engage- 
ments. The enemy has fought U.S. forces in 
main force units and suffered heavy defeats. 
His manpower losses are running high, and 
the Viet Cong has recruitment problems in 
the South. 

Yet there are uncertain and even ominous 
factors on the military side. The enemy is 
now engaged in an aggressive military cam- 
paign to destroy U.S. units and inflict high 
casualties. Three times as many Americans 
were killed in the first week of this year as 
in the first week of last year. 

Within the past week we have seen a 
provincial capital near Saigon occupied; a 
town in the most pacified district in the 
country overrun; and the City Hall at Quang 
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Ngai, 330 miles northeast of Saigon, blown 
up by the Viet Cong in broad daylight. 

So, while we have won important victories 
and maintain the upper hand, the other 
side has won some, too, and its aggressive- 
ness has not yet abated. So far the enemy 
has matched our escalation. The infiltration 
of men continues. And the Viet Cong are now 
receiving rockets and 120 millimeter mortars. 

I believe that the enemy can continue to 
put in more troops and more sophisticated 
weapons. Although there is no question that 
we can deny victory to our adversaries, there 
is real question whether we can effectively 
reduce the military capacity of the North 
Vietnamese, and the Viet Cong aided by their 
allies, for some time, 

This means stalemate—a conventional war 
continuing under our advantage but with no 
decisive lessening, while the pacification ca- 
pability remains virtually undeveloped. The 
casualty of the border-and-big-battle war— 
even as we are “winning” it—is that the U.S. 
and South Vietnamese forces are pulled away 
from clear-and-hold functions, from provid- 
ing regional security which acts as a shield 
enabling the pacification program to proceed. 

I talked with four richly experienced ex- 
perts in Asian guerrilla warfare during my 
trip, and all agreed that you couldn't defeat 
what was essentially a political-guerrilla 
effort with predominantly conventional mil- 
itary efforts. Yet this is, on balance, what we 
are trying to do in Vietnam, 

At present, the priority for forces to wage 
large battles doesn’t allow adequate man- 
power for the regional security job. Propor- 
tionally very few U.S. forces are pursuing 
the latter task. Roughly half of the South 
Vietmamese Army troops are assigned to 
pacification, but even this number seems to 
take on the role with uncertainty and a lack 
of drive. 

There are many problems, for a small, un- 
developed nation like Vietnam in keeping a 
large army in battle, and they must not be 
overlooked. But the fact remains that the 
South Vietnamese are not now doing enough 
on their own behalf in the military effort 
and that the U.S. has taken it over to a 
disproportionate degree. 

General over-emphasis on conventional 
military force tends to place too much atten- 
tion on the bombing of the North and in- 
evitably distracts attention from the South, 
where the job must be done. Continued esca- 
lation beyond South Vietnam’s borders re- 
duces the capacity to limit further escalation, 
with the corresponding danger of a widen- 
ing war and further involvement of Russia 
and China. 

In addition, continued emphasis on mil- 
itary action and escalation produces public 
attitudes in the U.S. which expect a military 
solution where there can be none and there- 
fore a false optimism about the prospects 
of victory. When that “victory” doesn’t come, 
this momentum pushes for further military 
escalation. 

This is very dangerous. 

I believe that we should conform our mili- 
tary activity to a sound overall policy in- 
stead of allowing it to have a separate 
identity and momentum of its own. I believe 
we must increase the priority of providing 
regional security for the pacification pro- 
gram, particularly for South Vietnamese 
troops. I believe we must press harder to 
strengthen the role of the South Vietnamese 
ARVN. I believe that we should restrict our 
military escalation in North Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia, and as it affects China. 

Second, inadequate attention to political 
effort. 

I have long thought that inadequate atten- 
tion was given to social and political pro- 
grams throughout South Vietnam. 

The enemy guerrillas have been able to 
succeed largely because the native populace 
in many areas of South Vietnam continues to 
sustain them. This infrastructure feeds the 
Viet Cong, supplies recruits, arranges for the 
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movement of men and supplies. This elab- 
orate organization is financed by taxation of 
peasants and businesses, and by tolls on 
roadways. 

We know that the Viet Cong apparatus 
sustains its basic support partially by the 
intimidating effect of terrorism, waged 
against the local populace in order to coerce 
its cooperation, with crippling results. Over 
15,000 leaders and potential leaders have been 
assassinated in South Vietnam. Only last 
month a Deputy of the newly elected Lower 
House was murdered; this same man had 
previously lost five children through terror- 
ist acts. 

This extensive Viet Cong influence in the 
countryside is the situation we face today. 
Official figures indicate that approximately 
one-third of the rural hamlets in South Viet- 
nam are under Viet Cong control. Total gov- 
ernment control is limited to a few hundred 
out of 12,000. In one Province in the Delta I 
visited just south of Saigon, out of hun- 
dreds of hamlet chiefs I found only a handful 
who felt secure enough to sleep in their own 
hamlet at night. 

Until the enemy’s infrastructure is weak- 
ened, no basic progress can be made. The 
pacification program has the job of winning 
the support of the people to the government 
side by providing security and services, by 
providing social and economic development 
in the countryside. 

When the pacification program succeeds, 
the native populace support will be denied 
the enemy and will become the infrastruc- 
ture for real progress—toward a healthy, self- 
sufficient South Vietnam able to govern her- 
self, able to determine and sustain the way 
of life she wants. 

But, I detected no true progress on the 
pacification front in South Vietnam. 

Our own military has taken over responsi- 
bility for the U.S. side of the pacification 
effort; and although there are certain ad- 
vantages to this arrangement, the overall 
program has not shown significant improve- 
ment and has not shown success in getting 
2 Vietnamese to pull a larger share of the 
0 


The discontinuity—the stopping of one 
program and initiation of a new one in the 
pacification effort in the past has under- 
mined it. More recently, the pressure from 
Washington for quick results has tended to 
undercut the chances for real progress by 
generating falsely optimistic reports and by 
causing undue emphasis on the favorable 
factors and ignoring the tough problems. 

Granted that the military battle prevents 
social and economic programs from getting 
and staying underway, granted the tremen- 
dous internal difficulties faced—pacification 
does not have enough priority to get it off 
the ground. 

There are inevitable problems of anti- 
Americanism in South Vietnam, and this 
may be growing. In any event, the Viet Cong 
profits quite naturally from both the 
stresses of war and the American presence. 
Made up of many diverse elements, the Viet 
Cong is bound together by this environment, 
posing as revolutionaries on the side of 
national independence against the foreign in- 
vaders from America. 

The problem of corruption is particularly 
distressing, since it is endemic to all levels of 
the society. And corruption feeds on a war 
environment. 

The South Vietnamese have recently en- 
larged, somewhat, the political base and the 
representative nature of their government, 
but have not yet moved ahead nearly far 
enough in this respect, Social, political, re- 
ligious groupings in the society with a legiti- 
mate claim to participate in the self-govern- 
ment of their own country are excluded. The 
conditions necessary for real political de- 
velopment do not now prevail in South Viet- 
nam, The result is that a great reservoir of 
anti-communist political strength in South 
Vietnam is not being tapped, or as a top 
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Buddhist leader informed me, the situation 
is bringing about “the radical loss of an 
anti-communist political front.” 

Three Vietnamese Senators described to me 
the Viet Cong’s organization as a pyramid, 
drawing its strength from its broad base 
among the people and then contrasted the 
Saigon government structure as an inverted 
pyramid, top heavy with the elite and with 
few contacts and practically no base among 
the masses. 

I believe that greater priorities must be 
brought to the pacification effort in security, 
resources, and programs. Given the limita- 
tions on the effectiveness of military power, 
we must mount the offensive on the political 
side. I believe that we should bring greater 
pressure to bear on the South Vietnamese to 
improve the amount and effectiveness of 
their contribution to the social and economic 
effort in the countryside. And, I believe we 
should apply greater pressure on the South 
Vietnamese to improve their self-government, 
to broaden political participation at all 
levels. 

Third, diplomatic effort toward peace. As I 
first stated some time ago, there has not 
been enough planning and preparation for 
peace in Vietnam. Diplomatic efforts to pave 
the way for a realistic and satisfactory set- 
tlement have not been pressed strongly 
enough. 

Of course the enemy must be willing to 
negotiate before negotiations can be started, 
must be willing to settle before settlement 
can be achieved. It has shown little disposi- 
tion to do either. But, in my opinion, the po- 
tential for resolution of the conflict which 
does exist has not been developed by the 
Administration. 

We say we want negotiations and are will- 
ing to return to the principles of the Geneva 
Accords, but we have not done enough to 
convince people in Hanoi, around the world, 
and even in the United States that we mean 
business. We have appeared to shift our 
terms for talks which could lead to a settle- 
ment; and we have missed, whether by de- 
sign or mishandling, possible opportunities 
to get negotiations started. We have looked 
too much as if we were demanding uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

We have failed to develop meaningful 
guidelines by which an internal settlement 
might be reached between Saigon and the 
Viet Cong-National Liberation Front; by 
which the larger powers involved including 
ourselves, Hanoi, Russia, and China can reach 
an accommodation in that area; and by 
which the international community could 
play a useful role in encouraging, implement- 
ing, and guaranteeing a settlement. 

For example, we should take a positive 
rather than a stiff-necked approach to the 
present diplomatic situation. The recent re- 
statement of the North Vietnamese position 
on talks might be promising. There may be 
a shift; there could be seriousness about 
meaningful talks on the other side. 

No one has a monopoly on skepticism. We 
must proceed carefully and realistically. But, 
we cannot be so super-cautious or so dis- 
trustful as to allow an opening for peace 
to go unexploited. This would be a great 
tragedy. 

The President said in his San Antonio 
speech last September: 

“The United States is willing to stop all 
aerial and naval bombardment of North 
Vietnam when this will lead promptly to 
productive discussion.” 

If these are our conditions, it is up to us 
to apply them in a positive fashion. 

I have said that I felt a cessation of our 
bombing of North Vietnam would be unde- 
sirable unless there is some indication that 
the other side was willing to move in the 
direction of peace. But we may now just 
possibly have that indication. 

Even though the other side must show 
willingness to give toward a solution and 
the various nations importantly involved 
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must be willing to move toward a settle- 
ment, I believe the United States must en- 
hance its peace credibility. We must pro- 
vide creative leadership in working for a 
settlement, Without that, nothing will ever 
get started. 

For some time I have been considering 
a proposal for a satisfactory resolution of 
the Vietnam conflict which could result in 
the guaranteed neutralization of the area 
directly involved. I have indicated that this 
was only one in a number of possible ap- 
proaches, but that it was worthy of careful 
consideration. 

In all twelve countries recently visited, I 
have talked about the concept of guaranteed 
neutralization, The views of other nations 
are particularly important because such an 
approach cannot proceed without the sup- 
port and cooperation of key members of the 
international community. 

In this regard, I deliberately included in 
my visit, countries representing the two Co- 
chairmen of the Geneva Accords. . Great 
Britain and Soviet Russia ... and two of 
the three countries who are members of the 
International Control Commission, Poland, 
and India. In addition, my consultations in- 
cluded countries in the area directly affected 
by any settlement—Thailand, Indonesia, and 
Singapore—in addition to Vietnam itself. 

In general, the reaction to the concept was 
positive. The leaders with whom I discussed 
it expressed serious interest. Some nations 
nad been advocating neutralization, in one 
form or another, for many years. Others felt 
it might be put into effect after a year or so 
but not immediately. All are properly con- 
cerned with the workability of the approach, 
and all are correct in their belief that with- 
out great-power agreement—particularly be- 
tween Russia and the United States, it 
would have no chance of success, 

By guaranteed neutralization I mean that 
North and South Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia would be de-fused from cold war con- 
flict, liberated from the destructive presence 
of a so-called “War of National Liberation,” 
and relieved of the use or threat of force 
as a way of resolving disputes or pursuing 
political goals on their territory. 

There would be a removal of foreign mili- 
tary troops or bases in the area and there 
would be no alliances by nations in the area 
with outside blocs, either Eastern or West- 
ern. The principle of self-determination 
would hold sway internally. The nations con- 
cerned would be free to pursue and should 
be assisted in achieving economic develop- 
ment cooperatively on a regional basis. 

The concept of guaranteed neutralization 
could achieve the aim that first brought 
U.S, intervention in Vietnam, namely, the 
right of the South Vietnamese to select their 
own form of government without interven- 
tion by external influences. 

There are considerable obstacles in at- 
tempting to work out a guaranteed neu- 
tralization for the four former Indo-Chinese 
states of Southeast Asia, No one can be cer- 
tain it will work, but I am sure it should be 
tried. Ultimately it comes down to alterna- 
tives: What better course do we have to end 
this awful war in a sound and reasonable 
way? 

The Geneva Accords of 1954 were, to an 
extent, an effort at neutralization and they 
failed. The attempted neutralization of Laos 
certainly provides no example, and empha- 
sizes the difficulties involved. What I am 
proposing is something different. 

I think that in 1954 the great powers were 
not sufficiently unified in their motivations 
about ending the war in Indo-China—the 
nations involved had different interests in ar- 
riving at a settlement and different inter- 
pretations of the settlement arrived at. 

Today, we have much greater common con- 
cern in the world about the course of the 
Vietnamese war and therefore greater po- 
tential for a settlement of the kind I am sug- 
gesting—if the international community is 
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able to define carefully integrated roles for 
its various members to do the job. 

There is an increasing tendency today for 
nations to withdraw from the drawing up of 
cold war confrontations, from the taking of 
sides in East-West disputes. This is part of 
the shift from a bi-polar to a multi-polar 
world, and it is a trend which can be cap- 
italized on in a guaranteed neutralization 
approach, 

A key point in setting forth any viable 
concept for a Vietnam settlement is that the 
United States not dictate its terms. The 
conditions must be worked out by the prin- 
cipal protagonists, ourselves included, with 
help from the international community. One 
of my general concerns with U.S. foreign 
policy is that it has been too quick to im- 
pose our own views on others, that it has 
tended to reduce the confidence and respon- 
sibility of others, by playing a take-over role. 

But the U.S, can suggest the scope and 
general criteria for a settlement, express the 
crucial need for cooperative international 
support, and pledge its own sincere and 
serious backing for such an approach. 

There are three undertakings which are 
necessary to achieve guaranteed neutraliza- 
tion. They are integrally related. 

First, an internal settlement in South Viet- 
nam. The components of such an agreement 
would have to be worked out by Saigon and 
the National Liberation Front, with coopera- 
tive influence brought to bear from the 
outside but the basic responsibility for set- 
tlement, theirs. This accommodation should 
include: agreement by both sides for a ces- 
sation of fighting, withdrawal of all foreign 
military elements, and repatriation; a 
willingness on the part of Saigon to pro- 
vide amnesty and open participation in the 
political processes of the South for members 
of the Viet Cong; a willingness on the part 
of the Viet Cong to renounce terror and 
coercion as its way of achieving political 
goals; and agreement on a procedure for 
resolving the question of re-unification of 
the two Vietnams. 

Second, an agreement among the great 
powers, This would provide for: disengage- 
ment between South and North Vietnam, 
including their outside allies; prohibition of 
political or military involvement by out- 
side powers in the neutralized area; and 
solid commitment for the long-range guar- 
antee of peace and stability there. This 
could be accomplished under the auspices 
of the Geneva Conference Co-chairmen, per- 
haps with the help of a specially appointed 
committee of the Geneva nations assigned 
the task of negotiating such collective agree- 
ment. The U.S. would be included as a par- 
ticipant of the Geneva Conference of 1954. 
Hopefully, China would also participate, but 
her refusal to do so should not frustrate 
these undertakings as long as cooperation 
among the remaining Geneva powers was 
strong and effective enough to insure a work- 
able system of guarantees. 

Third, a carefully coordinated system of 
international community supervision, con- 
trol, and implementation of the agreements 
made between Saigon and the National Lib- 
eration Front and among the Geneva Con- 
ference powers. This could involve many 
roles—policing of borders; supervision of 
cease-fire, repatriation, and withdrawal; a 
political-military presence to assure local 
security and order; verification and correc- 
tive action on neutrality violations; provid- 
ing of interim administrative services; super- 
vision of elections; and expertise on regional 
economic development. These functions 
could be planned and assigned by a special 
International Commission, perhaps under 
the aegis of the United Nations, utilizing 
contributions from nations like Ireland, 
Sweden, and Ethiopia with experience in 
peace-keeping functions as well as the In- 
ternational Control Commission—beefed up 
and with greater authority, equipment, and 
without a paralyzing veto system. 
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This approach requires a mutual under- 
taking by nations urgently motivated by the 
common revulsion of war and love of peace, 
Contact, communication, and negotiation 
must proceed on several fronts simultane- 
ously; and the specific elements of the plan 
would have to be worked out and coordi- 
nated as it proceeded. 

The United States can serve as a leader 
and catalyst. 

As President, I would take every opportu- 
nity to get the process underway. 

The crucial factor required to pursue any 
viable alternative for a satisfactory settle- 
ment is vigorous, new leadership capable 
of dealing with greater vision and credibility 
with the world at large. 

I believe the time has come for the United 
States to unshackle itself from the mistakes 
and miscalculations of the past. 

I believe the time has come for the United 
States to lift itself from an entrenched and 
futile policy pattern. 

I believe the time has come to exhibit a 
new freedom of innovation and resourceful- 
ness. 

I believe the time has come for new lead- 
ership, and I have confidence I can supply 
that leadership with your support and with 
the help of Almighty God. 


METROPOLITAN AREA TRANSPOR- 
TATION PROBLEMS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. GuprE] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, area trans- 
portation problems have been of mutual 
concern to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Scorr], the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BROYHILL], the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Macren], and my- 
self since early in the first session of 
the 90th Congress. Today I would like 
to speak to the House concerning one 
area of transportation which has a vital 
relationship to the other area transpor- 
tation problems; namely, that of the 
utilization of our airports. 

National Airport, which is a downtown 
airport and very convenient, is extremely 
overcrowded while Dulles, one of the 
most modern and one of the best air- 
ports in the world, is utilized only to the 
extent of 25 percent of its full utilization. 
Furthermore, Dulles would have a po- 
tential far beyond the capacity for 
which it was originally planned and in- 
tended. 

When Dulles Airport was planned 
quite a few years ago it is interesting to 
note that the planners took into con- 
sideration the network of highways we 
would have around Washington, In their 
plans at that time they felt two bridges 
would be necessary in order that Dulles 
be adequately served and fully utilized. 
One of these bridges, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Bridge, has been constructed. 
The other bridge is the Three Sisters 
Bridge, which we now find is being held 
up by the Secretary of Transportation 
who insists that we need more and more 
study of area transportation plans. The 
Secretary of Transportation seems to be 
unaware that we have had 20 years of 
study of metropolitan area transporta- 
tion problems at $1 million a year, which 
amounts to $20 million worth of plans. 

In regard to Dulles Airport, I think he 
should take a good look at the facts that 
I have just mentioned, the underutiliza- 
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tion of Dulles and the overutilization of 
National. National approaches the criti- 
cal point as far as the concentration of 
air movement is concerned. We come 
very close to the point where We could 
have a serious accident at National Air- 
port. This concerns my constituents and 
all of our constituents in the metropoli- 
tan area, and I think it certainly con- 
cerns the Congressmen who have 
occasion to use National Airport. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUDE. I shall be glad to yield to 
my colleague, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend the gentleman from Mary- 
land for once again bringing this matter 
to the attention of the House of 
Representatives. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, as Dulles In- 
ternational Airport is located in the con- 
gressional district which it is my honor 
to represent, I naturally am very much 
concerned about the future development 
of that airport. 

Also, I would like to commend one of 
our delegates now serving in the legis- 
lature of the State of Virginia, the Hon- 
orable W. C. Daniel, for introducing a 
resolution in the General Assembly of the 
State of Virginia, a resolution seeking 
the appointment of a State commission 
to promote the development of this air- 
port. Even though it is owned and oper- 
ated by the Federal Government, the 
people of Virginia and, certainly, those 
from my district, are vitally concerned 
with the development of the Dulles 
Airport. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
gentleman from Maryland with regard 
to the question of traffic congestion in 
the National Capital area generally—has 
not this continued and built up over the 
past generation—are not the Govern- 
ment employees and the people who live 
in the suburban areas facing greater con- 
gestion today than they were last year 
or the year before? In other words, is 
not the problem increasing in intensity 
each year? 

Mr. GUDE. Certainly, the transporta- 
tion problem is getting more critical 
throughout the metropolitan area. It is 
really pathetic that we find we can move 
forward with our plans in the suburbs, 
yet the plans in the inner city have 
lagged behind and have continued to lag 
behind. This touches all of us. 

However, the Dulles Airport is a very 
fine facility and a very well planned one. 
However, at this moment we have only 
achieved 25 percent of its potential util- 
ization. Every day we find the taxpayers’ 
dollars being wasted through the failure 
to make use of Dulles. 

Also, it injures our constituents in that 
the overuse of the National Airport 
means greater jet noise along the banks 
of the Potomac and over the densely 
populated areas as well. 

Also, it is my opinion that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia is 
familiar with the fact that the planes 
which use Dulles are predominantly jet 
aircraft although at Dulles they have 
landscaping and a buffer zone that can 
well subdue the jet noise. 

It is a pity in my opinion that this 
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facility is not being used to its fullest 
extent. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, if the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Maryland 
will yield further, might I say it is my 
understanding that the original cost of 
the construction of the airport at Dulles 
was $110,000,000. I do not believe that 
the Dulles International Airport has its 
peer anywhere in the world. 

Certainly I share the gentleman’s de- 
sire that greater use be made of this 
vast airport. 

However, if I might inquire further of 
the distinguished gentleman from Mary- 
land with reference to the question of 
traffic congestion generally in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area, is it not true 
that over the past generation local, 
State, regional, and national officials 
have been coping with this Washington 
area traffic congestion problem, and the 
problem has been intensified, even while 
they have been working on it? Would the 
gentleman agree with that statement? 

Mr. GUDE. I certainly agree with the 
statement of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia. I mention the fact 
that it has been 20 years in planning and 
yet we do not have an implemented ex- 
pressway plan which ties in with the 
Dulles Airport, a plan that was ham- 
mered out and been agreed to by Federal 
and local officials of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the State of Virginia. Despite 
the carefully considered plans, including 
the Three Sisters Bridge, the Secretary 
of the Department of Transportation 
suggests more studies and planning. 

I know that there has never been a 
perfect plan developed, and there comes 
a time when we have to move forward. 
Inaction is only going to make the con- 
ditions more critical in the inner city. 
For example, the failure to have express- 
Ways means that through traffic over- 
flows onto the residential streets of the 
inner city as corridors, creating accident 
hazards and increased street mainte- 
nance costs. 

A good transportation network in the 
inner city means that business and in- 
dustry are going to be more viable here 
in the inner city, and this is going to 
mean more jobs. 

I share the concern of so many about 
getting the citizens from the inner city 
to the expanding suburban job market 
by auto, bus, and by mass transit, and 
I am fully behind the transit system, 
but there is much to be done. The de- 
clining business and stagnation of the 
inner city can no longer afford to be 
outstripped by the flourishing opportu- 
nities and mobility offered by the sub- 
urbs. I believe the people who are oppos- 
ing the expressway system here in the 
inner city should take a good look at what 
is going on. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman would yield further, I am sure 
he would agree that we do need a well 
coordinated transportation system in and 
out of Washington. Also that no one sys- 
tem of transportation should dominate. 
We need the rapid rail transit system, 
but we also need a good system of inter- 
state highways to move people into and 
out of the center city. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that there 
has not been a sense of urgency with re- 
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gard to this problem by the officials who 
have been dealing with it or proper co- 
ordination between them. 

A petition was filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on January 5, 
1965, more than 3 years ago, seeking per- 
mission to abandon the Washington & 
Old Dominion Railroad so that portions 
of Interstate 66 from the beltway on into 
Washington could be constructed on that 
railroad right-of-way. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, it is inex- 
cusable—wholly without any excuse—for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
keep under advisement for more than 3 
years a decision as to whether this rail- 
road can be abandoned. A decision should 
have been reached long ago one way or 
the other. 

I share the concern of the gentleman 
from Maryland with regard to the lack 
of a decision on the Three Sisters Bridge 
and am sure he will recall that there was 
an agreement reached by the officials of 
the State of Virginia, District of Colum- 
bia, and by the National Park Service for 
the construction of the Three Sisters 
Bridge. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Recor a letter to the President on 
this problem: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 18, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: Often times you have 
expressed the desire to make our Capital City 
a model of the nation in every respect and 
certainly I share your desire. 

Many of the people in my District are com- 
muters who work in Washington either for 
the federal government or for private busi- 
ness organizations. For the last generation 
they have been in bumper to bumper traffic 
attempting to get back and forth to work. 
As you know, a number of local, state, re- 
gional and national officials have been in- 
volved in seeking solutions to the traffic 
problems of the Washington metropolitan 
area and certainly, we would all hope for a 
coordinated system of transportation for the 
area. 

One problem of major concern to the peo- 
ple of Northern Virginia is the fact that 
Interstate 66 now ends at the Capital Belt- 
way. The construction from the Beltway into 
Washington cannot be consummated until a 
decision is reached in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on whether the Washing- 
ton and Old Dominion Railroad can be aban- 
doned so that a portion of its roadbed can be 
used for the interstate highway. This petition 
has been pending for more than three years 
and in my opinion any further delay is in- 
excusable, 

It is proposed and an agreement was exe- 
cuted between the National Park Service, the 
state of Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia for a spur to run off of Interstate 66 to 
be known as Interstate 266 and to run along 
Spout Run into the District of Columbia over 
a bridge near the Three Sisters Island. How- 
ever, the Department of Transportation has 
recently indicated the bridge might not be 
constructed even though a Committee of the 
House has indicated very forcefully its desire 
for the construction of the bridge. 

I would not presume to suggest the answer 
to the transportation problems which have 
plagued our area for a generation, but I do 
urge as strongly as I can that you use your 
high office to instill a sense of urgency in the 
persons who have the day to day decisions to 
make so that the existing dilemma will be 
resolved. Certainly, our Capital City cannot 
be a model for the nation if our citizens can- 
not have ready access to it. 
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You can be assured that the people who 
face this traffic each day will be most grateful 
for your assistance to them. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAx L, Scort, 
Member of Congress. 


The President has said many times 
that our Nation’s Capital should be a 
model for the country. In his words, 
Washington should be “a living expres- 
sion of the highest ideals of demo- 
cratic government. It should be a city of 
beauty and inspiration, of equal justice, 
and opportunity. It should be a model for 
every American city, large and small. It 
should be a city in which our citizens 
and our friends from abroad can live and 
work, visit our great national monu- 
ments, and enjoy our parks and walk 
our streets without fear.” The President 
has also said: 

It must continually explore new ways 
to improve its overloaded transportation 
facilities. 


He has also spoken of eliminating pol- 
lution of the Potomac River, and I would 
share his desire to make our Capital a 
model for the Nation. But for people who 
are getting in and out of Washington, 
traffic is a problem. It is a problem for 
the Government employees, and for the 
commuters from Maryland, and Virginia, 
and for all visitors to Washington. 
Daily these people are faced with a 
mounting amount of traffic, and certainly 
the visitors to our Nation’s Capital will 
not be favorably impressed by this. I am 
therefore requesting the President 
through his high office to instill a sense 
of urgency, to bring about fair decisions 
on these traffic problems, and certainly 
if the President will act, then the in- 
terested agencies will also act to bring 
this about. 

As head of the executive branch; ulti- 
mate decisions rest with the President, 
and I venture to hope that he is as 
concerned with the problems of the area 
commuter as Members of the Congress, 
Certainly, all of us should equally desire 
to resolve this problem and getting these 
highways constructed should be our first 
order of business. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has only to say yes or no and then we 
can go ahead with the construction of 
Interstate Route No. 66. I urge it to do 
80. 
Mr. Speaker, let me conclude by 
thanking the gentleman from Maryland 
for his contribution toward solving this 
problem and commend him on his state- 
ments today. 

Mr. GUDE. I would like to thank the 
gentleman from Virginia for his re- 
marks. I would like also to thank him for 
his interest in transportation in the 
metropolitan area which extends beyond 
the boundaries of his congressional dis- 
trict, and his concern about a good bal- 
anced transportation system for the 
whole metropolitan area. 

His concern with the Federal invest- 
ment to help construct Dulles which is 
of interest to all of the taxpayers, is also 
of vital interest to those who use Na- 
tional where the facilities are extremely 
overcrowded. 

This is of importance to those who are 
extremely disturbed by the jet noises 
and the high noise intensity that is 
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caused along the Potomac by the planes 
going in and out of National Airport. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the Rec- 
orp I insert an article concerning the 
Three Sisters Bridge and Dulles Airport, 
and how the planning of the Three Sis- 
ters Bridge was directly related to this 
facility. 

Mr. Speaker, the article is as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 13, 1967] 
DULLES SITE TIED To THREE SISTERS SPAN 


When the site for Dulles Airport was select- 
ed 10 years ago, officials counted heavily on 
two new bridges across the Potomac River to 
insure speedy access to it, former Federal 
Aviation Administration Elwood R. Quesada 
said yesterday. 

One of the spans, the Theodore Roosevelt 
Bridge, now exists. Plans for the other span, 
expected to go up in the area of Three Sisters 
Islands are still up in the air, he pointed 
out. 

Plans for Dulles included connecting up 
its access road with Interstate Rte. 66, which 
in turn was expected to cross the river up- 
stream from Georgetown (Key Bridge), 
Quesada said. A continuation of the inter- 
state highway at that time was planned to 
come down the District side of the river for 
quick access to downtown Washington. 

This was a major consideration in select- 
ing Dulles, Quesada said. 

Somehow, he added, the importance of 
easy access to Dulles “has slipped between 
the cracks” in the present controversy over 
not only whether to build a Three Sisters 
Bridge, but over where to locate Interstate 
66 in Northern Virginia. 

Some 14.5 miles of the Dulles Access road 
now exist, extending from the airport at 
Chantilly to slightly inside the Capital Belt- 
way in Fairfax County. The Federal Aviation 
Agency also owns another 2.5 miles of right- 
of-way which could link the Dulles Road to 
a proposed stretch of Interstate 66 near the 
Pairfax-Arlington County Line. 

Last week, Transportation Secretary Alan 
S. Byrd recommended against building the 
Three Sisters Bridge at this time. He was told 
by the House Subcommittee on Roads to 
come up with approval by the end of this 
month or legislation would be introduced 
next year requiring it. 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


CUTS IN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, there 
has just come to my attention an edi- 
torial from the Adirondack Daily Enter- 
prise, commenting on the cuts made in 
the AID program at the last session. 

While the editorial is amusing, its 
message is a serious one. With our eyes 
focussed increasingly on Vietnam, we 
are losing sight of the dangers of Com- 
munist encroachment elsewhere. 

I commend this editorial, written by 
James Loeb, the able and experienced 
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former Ambassador to Peru and Guinea, 
to all my colleagues: 
Waar WouLD BE Your ANSWER? 


for about two minutes that you 
are the ambassador of the United States in 
some underdeveloped country in the world. 
Let’s call it Ruritania. 

Now Ruritania, while not a large country, 
is geographically and politically key in its 
continent. Its president to whom you are 
accredited is basically friendly to the United 
States although his own political situation 
forces him to take a more neutralist position 
than he would like to. 

Ruritania has not yet achieved what we 
would call a perfect democracy (which coun- 
try in the world has?) but neither is it a 
complete dictatorship. The president, there- 
fore, has to keep both ears cocked for what 
might be called “thunder on the left.” There 
are, indeed, Communist influences (both 
Soviet and Chinese) in Ruritania, especially 
among the youth and the trade unions. 

Economically Ruritania, which has become 
an independent nation only since World War 
II, seems to be making strides although it is 
a long way from anything resembling pros- 
perity. It lacks enough technicians and its 
foreign exchange is limited since it has to 
import so many finished commodities in 
order to build its embryonic industries. 

Your country, the United States, has a 
moderately substantial economic aid pro- 
gram in Ruritania. We are helping to finance 
the construction of essential new plants, like 
a cement factory and a fertilizer plant to 
assist agricultural production; we have a 
number of rural electrification projects to 
bring modern power to some up-country 
communities. 

The Soviets are giving some aid to Ruri- 
tania but it is bought and paid for by barter, 
that is, the exchange of Ruritania’s raw 
materials for the assistance. Even the Chi- 
nese are suggesting some aid projects and the 
president of Ruritania, since his country 
needs so much and since he is Officially neu- 
tral, cannot politically afford to refuse this 
Communist aid. 

If Ruritania became Communist or if the 
president were overthrown, the result would 
be a major setback for the United States. 

But then you learn that the U.S. Congress 
has just approved the smallest program of 
worldwide economic assistance since World 
War II: some $2.3 billion for the entire world, 
while our military budget is going to be 
somewhere between $70 and $80 billion. 

The president of Ruritania calls you in 
and asks for an explanation. What will it 
mean to Ruritania? Well, you explain that 
you will have to cut out some of the rural 
electrification projects, slow down on the 
technical training and perhaps postpone the 
cement plant. 

The president, obviously disturbed, ex- 
plains in the most diplomatic language he 
can find that this drop in aid will seriously 
endanger his position and that he will have 
to go to the Soviets to make up the differ- 
ence. 

You explain all about the financial cost 
of the Vietnam conflict and, after doing so, 
you wish you hadn't, because the president 
then remarks, with some bitter irony, that 
clearly the Vietnam war is weakening the 
resistance to Communism throughout the 
world, 

You then try the argument about our 
urban problems and the anti-poverty pro- 
grams. But the president reminds you that 
the United States has had the longest sus- 
tained period of prosperity in our history, 
that it is, far and away, the wealthiest coun- 
try in the world, and that, considering the 
inflation over the years, the $2.3 billion ap- 
propriation is even far smaller than it ap- 


pears. 
The president, not too knowledgeable 
about the intricacies of American politics, 
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asks you whether the Communist members 
of the U.S. Congress are responsible for this 
disastrous vote. You explain that there are 
no Communists in our Congress and that, 
with some exceptions, the opposition to for- 
eign ald came from the most conservative 
Congressmen. 

The interview is concluded only because 
there is nothing more to say and you were 
looking for an excuse to get out of there. 

You go back to your office, exhausted 
by the strain and the embarrassment, and 
you ponder the strange ironies in human re- 
actions to fundamental problems. You are 
fully aware that money won't buy friend- 
ships or loyalties but you are just as aware 
that the denial or the lessening of assist- 
ance by the world’s wealthiest nation to 
the world’s have-nots is inevitably going to 
be taken as a lack of interest or concern. 

You and your unsatisfying thoughts with 
a cliche: “There are none so blind as those 
who will not see.” 

J.L. 


ROY REUTHER DIES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. NeEDZzI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, the labor 
movement and indeed all of America has 
lost one of its most able and respected 
sons, Roy Reuther, who died last week at 
the too young age of 58. 

The famous Reuther brothers, Walter, 
Victor, and Roy, have brought benefits to 
people all over the Nation. They are most 
identified, however, with the autowork- 
ers of Michigan. We Detroiters ure so ac- 
customed to having them in the fore- 
front of the forces of progress, decency, 
and hope that it is something of a shock 
to have Roy leave us. After all, there has 
been an aura of indestructibility about 
the Reuthers. Walter and Vic survived 
severe gunshot wounds arising out of as- 
sassination attempts. Their inspirational 
father, Valentine, died only recently at 
the age of 85. 

The articles set forth below tell some- 
thing of Roy Reuther’s action-packed 
life. For my part, I want to give witness 
to this good and warmhearted friend 
whose sense of social responsibility and 
high standards of personal conduct were 
a guide to us all. We shall miss him. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an obituary from the New York 
Times, a statement issued by the officers 
of the UAW, and a tribute appearing in 
this week’s UAW Weekly Report: 

[From the New York Times] 

Roy REUTHER, 58, or AUTO WorKERS—EARLY 
ORGANIZER AND Ams TO His BROTHER 
WALTER—DIES 
Derrorr, January 10.—Roy Reuther, a pio- 

neer organizer and leader of the United Auto 

Workers and brother of Walter P. Reuther, 

the union’s president, died today of a heart 


attack in Metropolitan Hospital. He was 58 
years old and lived in suburban Orchard 
Lake. 

At his death, Mr. Reuther was administra- 
tive assistant to the president of the U.A.W. 
and director of its citizenship-legislative de- 


partment. 
He was born in Wheeling, W. Va., on Aug. 
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29, 1909. At the age of 18, Mr. Reuther began 
his membership in the labor movement by 
joining the Electrical Workers Union of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In 1932, Mr. Reuther moved to Detroit and 
attended Wayne University for a year and a 
half. He then studied and taught at Brock- 
wood Labor College (he was a member of 
the American Federation of Teachers) before 
going to work at the General Motors Chev- 
rolet gear and axle plant in Detroit. 

Late in 1936, as the U.A.W. began organiz- 
ing General Motors workers in Flint, Mich., 
Mr. Reuther was sent to the scene as assist- 
ant director of organization for the union, 
then part of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

DEVISED STRATEGY 


“He was one of the key people, if not the 
key person in that campaign,” one veteran 
U.A.W. member recalled. Mr. Reuther was 
credited with the strategy for closing down 
Chevy 4, a G.M. plant in Flint. 

“The Flint strike had been going on for 
some weeks,” the union veteran said. “We 
wanted to sit down at Chevy 4, but we knew 
if we did the plant protection men could stop 
us. But we needed it to boost the morale of 
the strikers and show the company we were 
still strong. 

“Roy devised a feint, a carefully worked 
out plan, and only he and a handful were in 
on it. They pretended to sit down at Chevy 
9 [another G.M. plant.] The plant protection 
men were drawn into Chevy 9 and started 
driving the strikers out with clubs and tear 
gas.” But while the police concentrated at 
Chevy 9, the union members struck success- 
fully at Chevy 4, and the union’s victory in 
the Flint sit-down firmly established it as a 
force in American labor. 

Within a year, union membership in the 
Flint area, where Mr. Reuther was one of 
the first eight organizers on the union's staff, 
rose from 200 to 43,000. 

HEADED FLINT CIO COUNCIL 

Mr. Reuther was a charter member and 
first president of the Greater Flint C.. O. 
Council. In 1939, as assistant director of the 
United Auto Workers in Pontiac, Mich., he 
played a key role in the G.M. tool and die 
strike, which not only won gains for the 
workers but also was credited with being a 
decisive factor in keeping the union in the 
O. I. O. at a time when attempts were being 
made to split the union, 

During World War II, Mr. Reuther was 
information specialist with the labor division 
of the War Production Board in Washington, 
then with the Army, and again with the War 
Production Board. 

In 1946 he returned to the United Auto 
Workers and in 1948 became administrative 
assistant to John W. Livingston, the vice 
president. A year later, he was appointed 
administrative assistant to the president and 
made director of the union’s citizenship 
program. 

In 1960, Mr. Reuther took a leave of ab- 
sence to head the Kennedy National Voters’ 
Registration Committee, bringing out the 
vote for Senator John F. Kennedy, the Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate. At the end of 
the campaign, he returned to the U.A.W. 

Three years later, President Kennedy ap- 
pointed Mr. Reuther to a commission study- 
ing state and local voter registration laws 
for the purpose of recommending changes to 
modernize them. 

PRAISED BY MEANY 

At the request of George Meany, president 
of the A F.L.-C. I. O., Mr. Reuther served as 
national director of the merged labor fed- 
eration’s National Voter Registration and Get 
Out the Vote Campaign in 1962 and 1964. 

One labor source, taking note of the feud 
between Mr. Reuther's brothers Walter and 
Victor and Mr. Meany, said, “Roy was the 
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one guy in the Reuther family that George 
Meany really liked.” 

Mr. Meany paid tribute to Mr. Reuther 
in a telegram to Walter Reuther today. “As 
you well know,” he wrote, “Roy had special 
qualities as a man that even outweighed his 
great abilities. He personified the spirit of 
brotherhood, His cheerful optimism was con- 
tagious; he inspired as well as administered.” 

Mr. Reuther, about 5 feet 7 inches in 
height, with darkening, but once-red hair, 
wore horn-rimmed glasses and was a bit 
chunkier than Walter. He was considered the 
most gregarious of the brothers, Victor is 
also an administrative assistant to the 
union’s president and director of interna- 
tional affairs. 

Describing Roy, one union man said: “He 
took everybody's problem as his own. Walter 
used to send him to all the funerals. He was 
doing that all the time. And it would get to 
him because he took it all to heart. He liked 
everybody and everybody liked him.” 

Besides his brothers, Mr. Reuther is sur- 
vived by his widow, the former Fania Sankin; 
two sons, Alan and David; his mother, Mrs. 
Anna Reuther of Wheeling; another brother, 
Theodore, and a sister, Mrs. Christine Richey. 


The following statement was issued today 
by officers of the International Union, UA 
Secretary Treasurer Emil Mazey, and Vice 
Presidents Leonard Woodcock and Pat Great- 
house: 

“We are shocked and deeply saddened by 
the sudden death of our beloved, respected 
and admired union brother, Roy L. Reuther. 

“Although he was a leader and a member 
of the UAW, he belonged to all of us in the 
labor movement and indeed, to all of human- 
ity. 

“No one worked harder or with greater dedi- 
cation to ensure and extend freedom, to build 
a world of brotherhood, to achieve a lasting 
peace, to provide greater security and dignity 
for all people, to enrich human existence. 

“Roy, who was a pioneer of the UAW, was 
the third of four brothers who grew up in a 
family atmosphere of unionism and liberal 
thought where equal emphasis was given to 
learning, social responsibility, social action 
and high standards of personal conduct. 

“From both his father, Valentine Reuther, 
and his mother, Anna, he was taught from 
childhood that working people have a right 
to more of the good things of life, more se- 
curity, more dignity, a better standard of liv- 
ing, better working conditions, an opportu- 
nity to give their children as good an educa- 
tion as possible, that democracy in American 
society needed to be broadened and deepened 
and that all human beings of whatever race, 
color or creed were equal before God and 
before their fellow men. 

“It is a home in which cultural, spiritual 
and intellectual values were ranked above 
material values, and where it was taught that 
life’s greatest satisfactions and fulfillment 
were to be found in serving mankind. 

“He brought these principles with him into 
work for the UAW where he applied them 
with moral and physical courage and intel- 
lectual integrity. 

“Roy was a key leader in the campaign to 
organize General Motors workers in Flint 
in 1986 and in the General Motors sitdown 
strikes of 1987. The success of that cam- 
paign, due in large part to his hard work 
and courage and skill as a strategist, was the 
foundation upon which UAW members built 
the union which exists today. 

“In 1939, as assistant UAW regional di- 
rector in Pontiac, Mich., he again played a 
key role in the union’s second historic con- 
test with General Motors, the GM tool and 
die strike, which in addition to winning 
substantial gains for GM workers, was the 
decisive factor in rebuilding and reuniting 
the UAW after an internal factional fight 
threatened to split it. 

“After service in the armed forces and 
in government positions during World War 
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II, Roy returned to the service of the UAW 
in 1946 and again played a key role in union 
organizing activities, particularly in the air- 
craft industry. 

“After his appointment in 1949 as an ad- 
ministrative assistant to the president of 
the union and director of the UAW’s Citizen- 
ship and Legislative Dept., Roy became 
known throughout the nation for his highly 
effective work in political action and in 
promoting voter registration and election 
participation. His expertise in this area has 
been widely recognized by national political 
and labor leaders outside the UAW. 

“Throughout his career, Roy has been in 
the forefront of the fight for civil rights and 
never more vigorously nor with greater spirit 
than during the civil rights revolution of the 
last decade. His dedication and zeal for so- 
cial and economic justice for all under- 
privileged and oppressed groups was never 
diminished. 

“One of his last journeys for the DAW 
was to the border town of Rio Grande City, 
Tex., where he marched with Mexican- 
American farm workers striking for union 
recognition and the right to earn the $1.25 
minimum wage. He walked other streets with 
and for the poor: the slums and industrial 
neighborhoods of many of the nation’s cities 
and, at the height of the civil rights struggle, 
the streets of Selma, Ala., and Jackson, Miss. 

“Our deepest sympathies go to Mrs. 
Reuther and her two sons, whose grief we 
share, and to all the other members of Roy’s 
family who are still mourning the death 
5 80 November of Valentine Reuther, his 

ather.“ 


From the UAW Washington Report, Jan. 15, 
1968] 


WEEKEND WRAPUP 


Roy Reuther was more than a Reuther. He 
carried with him an honored name in trade 
union annals and the struggle for human dig- 
nity. Roy Reuther was first and foremostly 
one sweet guy. He was the UAW’s lovable 
workhorse who never tired, never gave up, 
and always had the right instincts to do the 
right thing at the right time. He walked and 
talked with heads of state, and he marched 
in the Selma freedom march, He was a po- 
litical partisan, but he was incapable of hate. 
He overflowed with genuine love for his fel- 
lowman. People of all kinds, all classes, all 
stations in life to him were not mere ab- 
stractions—he had a kind of warm chemistry 
felt by every human being he encountered. 
.. A story from down in Texas comes to 
mind. He flew to Texas only last year to 
attend a rally for the embattled farm work- 
ers. He was questioned by a TV news re- 
porter about what this thing was all about 
and why he was there, and in typical Roy 
Reuther style his feelings for the underdog 
began to simmer and then boil up as he com- 
pared the misery of the Texas farm workers 
with the opulence of oil and space so very 
close by. The TV reporter, Robin Lloyd of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, said afterwards: “It 
was a slice of history I'll never forget.“ 
During the 1964 campaign, another story. He 
was raking leaves in his backyard on a Sun- 
day afternoon, during one of the few mo- 
ments of relaxation he took late in the presi- 
dential campaign. His wife called out to tell 
him there was a long distance call and he 
asked who it was. It was President 
Johnson calling Roy at his home about some 
details of a registration drive in California 
which only Roy Reuther of all other Ameri- 
cans understood... A veteran staffer re- 
members introducing Roy to a large meeting 
as his “boss” and Roy goodnaturedly chewed 
him out at some length in public by saying: 
“That boss stuffff stopped at the factory gate. 
We're all colleagues together in this union.” 
.. Another Negro staffer remembers Roy's 
fiery conscience at work when they were de- 
nied restaurant service, how they were evy- 
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entually offered service, how they turned it 
down and walked out, and how they barged 
into another restaurant, sat down, talked 
loudly about the bad service at the other res- 
taurant, and ate dinner basking together 
in true brotherhood. ... Roy was not a pol- 
ished speaker like his brother Victor nor as 
exciting as Walter—but he burned with sin- 
cerity for whatever cause he espoused, be it 
farm workers, the guaranteed wage, civil 
rights, better housing, world peace, or clean 
air and water. Roy Reuther cared about his 
family, his union, his country, and the po- 
litical fates of his causes. 

The union publicity files do not have many 
Roy Reuther pictures in them. He shunned 
the limelight. But he was here, there and 
everywhere—often as a pinchhitter for his 
brother Walter and other officers of the UAW. 
His capacity for punishing travel to the four 
corners of the United States was legend in 
the UAW. And everywhere he went he left a 
trail of goodwill, He could tell off those who 
needed a tongue-lashing, but always with a 
telltale trace of friendliness. And he could 
praise when praise was deserved, but always 
with enough restraint so the praised would 
not get too ego-swollen. Roy Reuther was 
America’s best-informed expert on voter reg- 
istration and voter participation. Largely at 
his urging President Kennedy formed a na- 
tional commission on this long-neglected 
question, and Roy was named a member of 
the commission. He drove other members of 
the commission up the walls demanding a 
strong report that would not ignore the glar- 
ing shortcomings of the country’s shamefully 
low voter turnout. There can be no better 
memorial to those who knew and loved Roy 
Reuther than a rededication to the task of 
reforming the rickety registration and elec- 
tion laws of the United States so that more 
citizens can and do vote in the elections of 
this land. . . When the presidential com- 
mission presented its report to President 
Johnson after President Kennedy’s death, 
Roy Reuther stepped forward during the con- 
versation at the White House and told Mr. 
Johnson what he had told election commis- 
sions, mayors, heads of labor councils and 
thousands of union members: “It is easier 
for me to buy a hunting or fishing license, 
than it is to register to vote.” The President 
said, “I like the way you say that, Roy, better 
than how it’s worded in the report—why 
don’t we change it so it reads that way?” ... 
But now he is gone from us. The man, the 
father and husband, the union brother is 
gone. Suddenly, without warning he has left 
us. And we will remember those things he did 
so instantaneously—the fleeting grins as he 
would whisk past the door to another meet- 
ing, the jokes about and the affection for his 
brothers, his built-in early warning system of 
politics which made the UAW unique as a 
political education institution, that won- 
derful ability of his to confront the powerful 
and the established with moral questions 
that others left unmasked. There are legions of 
men and women who won't forget Roy Reu- 
ther in their lifetime, and his imprint on the 
political history of America will not wear off 
soon, if ever. To some Roy will be just a 
friendly guy who came to a meeting and then 
afterwards huddled to make sure their reg- 
istration program was buttoned down tight. 
To others who worked with him day after day 
in the drudgery of meetings, he will be the 
lighthearted worrier who both laughed and 
complained, and was never quite satisfied. To 
those who worked as part of his farflung 
staff, Roy Reuther will be always a unique 
person who combined great emotions about 
issues with gregarious fun. To die at age 58 
is too young in an age of miracle drugs and 
early retirement—but to die at age 58 as 
Roy Reuther is to have packed into a lifetime 
what multitudes of others never know—an 
exciting life, noble work, and the everlasting 
affection of those who worked with him. 
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PUBLIC LAND GAINS NEW WORTH 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LEGGETT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, much 
land administered by the U.S. Govern- 
ment is producing little or no tangible 
benefit to society. 

It produces no timber, no forage, little 
water, and certainly few recreational or 
esthetic values. In many cases, the nat- 
ural vegetation is a dangerous fire haz- 
ard. The land has the potential of pro- 
ducing, but in its present condition, its 
only real value is to hold soil in place. 

The Forest Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, however is conducting a 
burgeoning program to put at least part 
of that land into production. 

The story in California, where the pro- 
gram started, is told in a new USDA 
publication called Conversion of Chap- 
arral Areas to Grassland. 

The program was launched in the 
Mendocino National Forest in central 
California some 13 years ago and has 
now spread into 10 of the State’s 17 Na- 
tional forests. Similar programs are be- 
ing conducted in almost all other Forest 
Service regions of the United States. 

In California, the Forest Service is 
treating between 30,000 and 40,000 acres 
of chaparral brushland annually. The 
result is an impressive new pattern of 
land use which is providing effective fire 
control, forage for wildlife and livestock, 
watershed protection, timber production, 
improved wildlife habitat, and improve- 
ment of the landscape appearance. 

A visitor to project areas can see grassy 
fingers probing from ridgetops toward 
creek bottoms. Alternating patterns of 
grass and brush provide a refreshing 
touch of natural beauty. 

Conversion to grass is one of the more 
dramatic phases of the program. Bene- 
fits to fire control, wildlife, and the econ- 
omy of rural ranching communities are 
rapid. 

This brush-to-grass conversion in- 
volves the following steps to establish 
permanent change: 

First. Selection of areas to be con- 
verted, on the bases of soil characteris- 
tics, topography, and project objectives. 

Second. Removal of brush cover—usu- 
ally by a combination of crushing and 
later burning when fire danger is low. 

Third. Establishment of new grass by 
seeding of adapted perennial species. 

Fourth. Control of brush regrowth, 
commonly with herbicides. 

Fifth. Use and management of grass 
re for maximum sustained produc- 

on. 

The result is usually some combination 
of improved forage for domestic livestock 
and wildlife, more efficient use of avail- 
able water—since grass uses less water 
than brush—and improved fire control 
by creation of buffer lanes and zones and 
reduction of volatile brush fuel. 

Brushland conversion, limited to areas 
below the timber belt, is planned and ac- 
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complished to provide long-term bene- 
fits in coordination with other use. 


TOP ASIAN SCHOLARS SUPPORT 
THE ADMINSTRATION’S COMMIT- 
MENT TO VIETNAM 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Byrne] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, 14 of America’s most distin- 
guished Asian scholars have issued a 
strong declaration of support for 
America’s presence in Vietnam, 

Noted academicians from Reischauer 
and Barnett to Scalapino and Pye have 
shown the world that a large group of 
American scholars back President John- 
son in Vietnam. 

In clear, reasoned words they have 
stated that our commitment to Viet- 
namese freedom has not only sustained 
South Vietnam’s quest for political equi- 
librium in Asia but has also restrained 
and counterbalanced Chinese power and 
provided a non-Communist alternative 
for free Asia. 

As President Johnson has long warned, 
a Communist victory in Vietnam would 
create the conditions for a larger Asian 
conflict—by encouraging those who see 
violence as the best means of affecting 
change. 

The slogan chanting of the extremists 
must not and will not deter us from our 
course to do otherwise would be to pur- 

temporary peace at the price of a 
more costly on. 

South Vietnam and the free nations of 
Asia depend on our commitment. As the 
scholars note, to disappoint them is to 
invite tragedy. 

I insert in the Recor editorials from 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin and 
the Washington Post commending the 
excellent report by these distinguished 
Americans: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Bul- 
letin, Dec. 22, 1967] 
INTELLECTUAL MIDDLE GROUND 

The fourteen political scientists and his- 
torians who issued a statement on our Asian 
policy, to be circulated to 3,600 American 
scholars, have unimpeachable credentials in 
their field. 

From Edwin O. Reischauer, former am- 
bassador to Japan, now of Harvard, to A. 
Doak Barnett of Columbia and Robert A. 
Scalapino of Berkeley, their names guaran- 
tee integrity and scrupulous scholarship. 

They believe that without our presence in 
Southeast Asia the political fate of that area 
would have been very different. “The poten- 
tial threat of (China’s) revolutionary aspira- 
tions . . . is now recognized,” they say, by 
every non-Communist state in the region.” 

Withdrawal from Vietnam, in their opin- 
ion, would be “buying psychological] solace 
for the moment at tremendous subsequent 
cost.” In short, the neoisolationists would 
merely end a minor war by creating the 
conditions for a major conflict. To overreact 
“in an effort to reach a quick, simple and 
final solution” would be equally dangerous. 

In their judgment, Hanoi is betting on 
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victory through a combination of external 
pressures and internal political considera- 
tions in the United States, a strategy that 
succeeded with France. Hence, “the outcome 
is being decided on the streets and in the 
homes of America as much as in the jungles 
of Vietnam.” We must demonstrate that we 
have a political maturity to match our ad- 
vanced technology and military might. 

A thoughtful observer might not subscribe 
to every line of the scholars’ statement, but 
its realistic approach to the hard realities of 
Southeast Asian affairs comes as a welcome 
change from the slogan-chanting and over- 
simplifications of the extremists. 

That, by and large, the approach they rec- 
ommend to a difficult and perilous crisis 
corresponds to the policy followed by Secre- 
tary Rusk and President Johnson, in its 
broad outlines, is reassuring for they have 
obviously given much time and thought to 
working out its principles. 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 22, 1967] 
GOALS IN ASIA 


The Freedom House Public Affairs Insti- 
tute conference on American Asian policy has 
produced a report of 14 Asian scholars that 
favors an American presence in Asia and 
hails the results of the policies of the last 
two decades. 

The Asian scholars derive satisfaction 
from the fact that the United States has 
managed to avoid either an abandonment of 
its commitments or a projection of those 
commitments into a nuclear holocaust. They 
conclude that “the basic decision of the 
United States to maintain a presence in 
Asia since 1945 has been indispensable to all 
there who have sought a non-Communist 
route to development and a political equi- 
librium for the region as a whole.” 

The report declares that China’s revolu- 
tionary aspirations constitute a potential 
threat which is recognized by every Asian 
non-Communist state. And it concludes that 
“to avoid a major war in the Asia-Pacific 
region, it is essential that the United States 
continue to deter, restrain, and counterbal- 
ance Chinese power.” 

To accept a Communist victory in Vietnam, 
the Asian experts and historians declare, 
“would gravely jeopardize the possibilities of 
a political equilibrium in Asia, seriously 
damage our credibility, deeply affect the mo- 
rale—and policies—of our Asian allies and 
neutrals.” Such changes they think, would 
“prove precursors to larger, more costly 
wars.” 

No group of qualified academicians has 
produced a better justification and defense 
of the broad purposes of American policy in 
Asia for the last 20 years. At the same time, 
the document urges the country to adhere 
to the inhibitions of limited war and to 
seek innovations of de-escalation to cut down 
the scale of the conflict. 

No doubt the contributors to this gen- 
eralized statement have difference as to de- 
tails of practical application. But their broad 
endorsement of current goals in general 
ought to help the country resolve its differ- 
ences over the means of out a difi- 
cult and costly role in Asia. And it ought 
to help diminish the pressure of those who 
favor reckless expansion of the war as well 
as the pressure of those who would contract 
out of the conflict at unbearable sacrifice 
of national interest. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON FOR THE 
CHILDREN AND MOTHERS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the state 
of the Union message we had the pleas- 
ure of hearing last night represents one 
of the most compassionate addresses ever 
given in this House by a President. Its 
essence is people—their homes, their 
jobs, their health, their future stake in 
American society. 

One of the most meaningful and cru- 
cial sections of the address was that de- 
voted to the health of our most precious 
commodity—our children. 

The President did not pull any punches 
in demonstrating that health conditions 
for mothers and children—especially 
poor children—have fallen behind those 
of other less advanced countries. Instead 
of being the lowest on the infant mor- 
tality rate list, the United States is 15th. 

Too many mothers do not have proper 
prenatal care. Too many children die be- 
fore their sixth year. Too many young 
people grow up with health defects which 
are remediable—if we just make the ef- 
fort as a nation to remedy them. 

Thus, the President has proposed a 
bold new child health program which 
will provide the prenatal and infant 
health we have neglected far too long. 

In addition, the growing problem of 
rising and prohibitive medical and hos- 
pital costs will be attacked through a 
Government program which encourages 
hospitals to lower patient costs by em- 
ploying more efficient methods. 

These are programs which will benefit 
every child, every patient who might ever 
have to be hospitalized. It is a demonstra- 
tion that President Johnson and his al- 
lies in Congress care for the health of 
every American. It is a demonstration 
that the most affluent Nation in the world 
can indeed give its citizens the best med- 
ical and health services available at 
reasonable costs. 

Our critics will charge that such a pro- 
gram is too costly. But can we calculate 
the human costs of a population suffer- 
ing from disease and illness which could 
be cured? 

Can we stand by and not support the 
President’s recommendations when we 
know that the United States is the most 
affluent Nation in the world; that we 
have medical and technical facilities en- 
vied by nations small and large; but we 
cannot see our way clear to let our own 
people take advantage of them. 

We know that children who are sick 
must be helped, whether they are rich 
or poor. 

We know that hospital costs have be- 
come a national problem, if not a na- 
tional disgrace. 

I join my colleagues in complimenting 
President Johnson for a forthright state- 
ment of the child health and mother care 
problem. This is a piece of business which 
we must complete before the 90th Con- 
gress ends its work. I am certain that we 
will do our duty. 


AMERICAN SCHOLARS SUPPORT 
THE PRESIDENT IN VIETNAM AND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. Resnick] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, in Decem- 
ber 1967 I visited South Vietnam for the 
third time in as many years in a tour 
which encompassed nine Southeast 
Asian nations. 

I was convinced, even before my most 
recent visit, that the confrontation be- 
tween the United States and Communist 
expansionism in South Vietnam is not an 
isolated event. The Communist threat, 
we know now, is directed as much against 
other independent states such as Laos, 
Cambodia, Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, and even the Philippines. 

My recent visit reaffirmed my belief 
that if more Americans had an eye-wit- 
ness view of what is happening in Viet- 
nam, and if they could listen to the 
private discussions of Asian leaders on 
the true dangers of communism in Asia, 
support for President Johnson’s policies 
would be strengthened immeasurably. 
Those policies will not only benefit the 
15 million people of South Vietnam, but 
the 200 million people of Southeast Asia 
and the 200 million citizens of our own 
country. 

During my visit to Southeast Asia, I 
read with great pleasure the excellent 
statement on Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia published in the United States by a 
group of distinguished American scholars 
and students. 

That statement strongly and rightfully 
supported the main thesis of President 
Johnson’s Vietnam policy—the pursuit 
of a firm, middle course in the conflict. 

This clear and courageous statement 
from a group of America’s most able 
scholars and intellectuals demonstrates 
the falsity of the claim that the academic 
community opposes the President’s 
policies in Southeast Asia. It also goes 
right to the heart of President Johnson’s 
deep and abiding concern for peace and 
prosperity in the area. 


To accept a Communist victory in Viet- 
nam— 


The scholars wrote— 
would serve as a major encouragement to 
those forces in the world opposed to peace- 
ful co-existence, to those elements com- 
mitted to the thesis that violence is the best 
means of effecting change. It would gravely 
jeopardize the possibilities of a political 
equilibrium in Asia, seriously damage our 
credibility, deeply affect the morale—and the 
policies—of our Asian allies and the neutrals. 
These are not developments conducive to 
long-range peace. They are more likely to 
prove precursors to larger, more costly wars. 


This is what President Johnson has 
been saying to the American people over 
and over again. 

This is what the President’s support- 
ers in Congress and throughout the coun- 
try have been saying. And it is hearten- 
ing and reassuring to see these views 
boldly supported by a group of scholars 
whose reputation for objectivity and 
liberal thinking is known and respected— 
men like former Ambassador Edwin 
Reichauer, of Harvard; Leo Cherne, of 
the Research Institute of America from 
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my own State of New York; Chancellor 
Harry Gideonse, of the New School of 
Social Research, for many years one of 
the distinguished leaders of the city uni- 
versity system; Oscar Handlin, noted 
historian of Harvard, Lucian Pye of 
MIT, and many others. 

When President Johnson and other 
Americans warned that political opposi- 
tion at home against the war, and dis- 
sent and protest in the streets, give com- 
fort to the enemy and weaken U.S. pol- 
icies in Southeast Asia, they were called 
“warmongers” and suppressors of dis- 
sent. And so I was extremely pleased to 
see the Asian scholars group address part 
of its statement directly to this vital 
point. 

They wrote: 

Hanoi is placing considerable hope at pres- 
ent upon the theory that the United States 
will end in Vietnam as did France—forced to 
accept defeat by a combination of internal 
political considerations and external pres- 
sures. As long as the Communists believe in 
this likelihood, they will take their present 
hard line position. 


This is why the President is absolutely 
right when he says that we must make 
the Communists understand in the clear- 
est terms that they can never succeed in 
taking over Vietnam militarily or 
through subversion. 

The chips are down in Vietnam—for 
the South Vietnamese, for the United 
States, and for the whole of Southeast 
Asia. 

Everyone whose mind is not closed to 
facts and logic knows that. This is not 
the time to waver one iota in our posi- 
tion. A group of distinguished American 
scholars and intellectuals has reaffirmed 
our position. Those of us who have toured 
in Vietnam and Southeast Asia have re- 
affirmed it. We must all stand now as 
one people not against North Vietnam, 
but against the idea that terror, violence, 
defeatism, isolationism will yield victory 
to the other side. 

History will show that the United 
States of America in the 1960’s helped 
preserve that fragile commodity of free- 
dom—not just for ourselves, but for all 
those who seek justice in the world. 

I insert in the Record excerpts of the 
statement on Vietnam made by 14 emi- 
nent American scholars of Asia, as pub- 
lished by the Washington Star on De- 
cember 24, 1967: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Dec. 24, 1967] 
ScHOLARS SUPPORT PRESIDENT ON VIETNAM 

President Johnson could hardly ask for a 
better Christmas gift than that which came 
to him last week from 14 scholarly Amer- 
icans who are experts on Asian affairs. 

This is not to say that the lengthy state- 
ment issued by these scholars supported 
everything we have done in Vietnam, down 
to dotting the last “i” and crossing the last 
“t.” Those subscribing to the report had 
reservations about some of the things we 
have done and suggestions respecting cer- 
tain other things that might be done. 

On balance, however, this report lent 
vigorous and informed support to what the 
United States is trying to do in Vietnam 
and the necessity of staying the course if 
there is to be any real security for any- 
one in Southeast Asia. 

The basic theme of the domestic criticism 
of the President’s policies is that the con- 
flict there is essentially a civil war, that 
we had no business sending American troops 
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in, and that we should get out as best 
we can and as quickly as we can. 

Not so, say the experts. In their view, 
the stakes in Vietnam go far beyond the 
future of the 15 million people in the South. 
Also at issue is the fate of some 200 mil- 
lion people, non-Communists, living in 10 
countries in the area, 

The statement asks whether the tech- 
nique of an externally aided “national lib- 
eration movement“ as perfected by the Com- 
munists can succeed in Vietnam. The an- 
swer is that, if it can, future decisions in- 
side as well as outside the international 
Communist movement will be strongly af- 
fected. 

“To accept a Communist victory in Viet- 
nam,” these men say, “would serve as a 
major encouragement to those forces in the 
world opposing peaceful coexistence, to those 
elements committed to the thesis that vio- 
lence is the best means of effecting change. 
It would gravely jeopardize the possibilities 
of a political equilibrium in Asia, seriously 
damage our credibility, deeply affect the mor- 
ale—and the policies—of our Asian allies and 
the neutrals. These are not developments 
conducive to a long-range peace. They are 
more likely to prove precursors to larger, 
more costly wars.” 

A statement such as this, even though it 
comes from a highly responsible source, may 
not make much impression on the Senator 
Pulbrights, the Dr. Spocks and the Martin 
Luther Kings. Closed minds are not easily 
pried open. It should be helpful to that large 
number of Americans whose minds are not 
closed, but who are nonetheless assailed by 
doubt as to the correctness and wisdom of 
our course. We urge these people to read 
this report and appraise it against the back- 
grounds of the men who subscribed to it. 

It should be emphasized at this point that 
the report does not call for a win-at-any- 
price policy in Vietnam. Quite the contrary. 
It says that the United States must demon- 
strate a capacity to go down as well as up 
in putting pressure on the enemy. A capacity 
for innovation of a de-escalatory nature, “in- 
dicating that there is no inevitable progres- 
sion upwards in the scope of the conflict” 
must be shown, and it is especially desirable 
at this time. Such a step or steps need not— 
indeed should not—be “massive.” Moreover 
they should be experimental in character, 
subject to alteration as necessary. The im- 
portant thing is a showing that we under- 
stand the “principles essential to the survival 
of the policies of limitation,” and, presum- 
ably, that we subscribe to them. There is 
nothing whatever in this section of the re- 
port, however, which even that our 
policies should be adapted to playing a losing 
ball game in Vietnam. 

Turning to North Vietnam, the authors 
of the report take a realistic and firm view 
of what they think is going on in Hanoi. 

“Hanoi,” the report says, “is placing con- 
siderable hope at present upon the theory 
that the United States will end in Vietnam 
as did France—forced to accept defeat by 
a combination of internal political considera- 
tions and external pressures. As long as the 
Communists believe in this likelihood, they 
will take their present hard line position, 
Only when they decide that the internal 
political resources of the United States match 
in some degree its external military power 
will any solution other than our uncondi- 
tional surrender become feasible. In this 
sense, the outcome is being decided on the 
streets and in the homes of America as much 
as in the jungles of Vietnam.” 

If this is the reading that Hanoi has 
taken, we are convinced that Ho Chi Minh 
and his government have made one of the 
great misjudgments of this decade. It is 
more than possible, however, that Hanoi has 
misread the American resolve. And why not? 
They have the example of what happened 
in Paris. They can hardly pick up a paper 
or listen to a news broadcast without reading 
or hearing of some American, often a promi- 
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nent American, who is calling for what would 
amount to a thinly-disguised capitulation 
on our part in Vietnam. The news media are 
filled with the antics of dimwits who in one 
fashion or another try to discredit the Presi- 
dent, impugn the integrity of his top ad- 
visers and even endeavor by forcible or pas- 
sive means to disrupt the orderly functioning 
of the Selective Service system. Many of these 
people resent being accused of giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy. But they shouldn't 
resent it. For whether they realize it or not, 
that is precisely what they are doing. And 
the longer they keep it up, the more lives 
will be lost—American, South Vietnamese, 
civilians, lives of our allies, and, yes, also 
the lives of the soldiers, many of them sick 
and under-age, who are fighting in the enemy 
ranks 


This report wound up on a note which we 
thought was especially timely and pertinent. 
Timely and pertinent because it bears upon 
the kind of world we are living in now, the 
kind of world we will have to contend with 
for years to come, and also the kind of world 
we will pass on to our children. 

“In the final analysis,” our American ex- 
perts on Asia say, “the most basic 
confronting us today is to learn how to live 
with insecurity without succumbing to panic 
or extremism. Despite our most ardent de- 
sires, we shall not be able to ‘solve’ many of 
the crucial problems that confront us in any 
rapid or final fashion.” 

This, coming as we Americans prepare to 
embark upon a new year, a year that will be 
“piled high” with difficulty both at home and 
abroad, is wise counsel. There is something 
in the American temperament that clamors 
for instant solutions, something which 
scorns the notion that instant remedies for 
all of our ills and all of our problems are not 
readily available to us. The lesson which 
history teaches with respect to the virtues of 
time and patience is too often ignored. Still, 
as we move from 1967 into 1968, we must 
somehow understand that there is no easy 
way out in Asia, that in the interests of our 
own long-term security, and despite the frus- 
trations, we must assume and live up to the 
responsibilities which destiny has imposed 
upon us. As of this moment, the first require- 
ment is to pursue the course in Vietnam 
which the statement by the American Asian 
scholars spells out—and which most of us, 
emotionalism aside, realize is our inescapable 
obligation. 


Lrrrep War as Test or U.S. POLITICAL 
MATURITY 


The decision of the United States to main- 
tain a presence in Southast Asia has been 
of crucial importance. 

Every political leader within the area now 
recognizes that without that presence—eco- 
nomic, political, military—the political fate 
of the region as a whole would have been 
drastically different. 

To put the matter succinctly, the United 
States has bought time for some 200 million 
people to develop, without their being cease- 
lessly confronted with combined external- 
internal Communist threats of growing pro- 
portions. 

The most drastic changes have occurred in 
Indonesia. Only a few years ago, a firm al- 
liance existed between Djakarta and Peking. 
Sukarno, moreover, had taken Indonesia out 
of the United Nations, initiated an armed 
struggle against Malaysia, and aligned him- 
self with the Communists at home as well 
as abroad. Today, the Indonesian govern- 
ment is espousing policies of political moder- 
ation and economic reconstruction in an 
effort to bring advances to its 100 million 


people. 
INDONESIA’S COURSE 
Indonesia has reentered the United Na- 
tions’ stopped “confrontation” with Malay- 
sia, ended the bitter anti-Westernism 
characteristic of Sukarno’s last phase, and 
broken its alliance with Peking. Major prob- 
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lems, especially in the economic sphere, now 
exist but a new course has been charted, 
which those who believe in freedom can 
support. 

In Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand and even 
in Laos, economic developments are gener- 
ally encouraging, and political gains hopeful. 
The situation in the Philippines and partic- 
ularly in Burma is more somber. However, if 
the threat of “people's wars,” stimulated and 
supported externally, could be ended, and 
international cooperation be brought to bear 
upon such problems as population and pro- 
duction, Southeast Asia could undergo an 
amazingly rapid development, The remark- 
able economic growth of both South Korea 
and Taiwan over the past five years is a 
signpost to the future, if the region as a 
whole can be protected from aggression. 

Thus, the stakes in Vietnam now go far 
beyond that nation, and the future of the 
50 million people of the South. At issue is 
the fate of many other peoples as well. It 
is not surprising that Peking and Hanoi have 
repeatedly proclaimed that this struggle has 
a direct meaning for the entire world. Can 
the technique of the externally aided “na- 
tional liberation movement” as perfected by 
the Communists succeed in Vietnam? If sọ, 
future decisions inside as well as outside 
the international Communist movement will 
be strongly affected. 


AFFECT OUR ALLIES 


To accept a Communist victory in Vietnam 
would serve as a major encouragement to 
those forces in the world opposing peaceful 
coexistence, to those elements committed to 
the thesis that violence is the best means of 
effecting change. It would gravely jeopardize 
the possibilities of a political equilibrium 
in Asia, seriously damage our credibility, 
deeply affect the morale—and the policies— 
of our Asian allies and the neutrals. These 
are not developments conducive to a long- 
range peace, They are more likely to prove 
precursors to larger, more costly wars. 

If American withdrawal from Vietnam un- 
der conditions of Communist victory would 
be disastrous for us and for free people 
everywhere, an escalation of this war into 
a regional or global conflict involving the 
major states would be equally ruinous. Viet- 
nam, indeed, is a crucial test of whether we 
can stay the course with a limited war in- 
volving extremely important, but limited ob- 
jectives. It is a part of the broader test of 
whether in this nuclear age, we have the 
wisdom, maturity and patience to avoid total- 
istic policies. 

If incremental policies are to be effective 
and acceptable to our people, however, a 
capacity to go down as well as up by care- 
fully considered and measured steps must be 
demonstrated, At this juncture, such a dem- 
onstration is needed in connection with Viet- 
nam, Nothing would do more to strengthen 
American support for our basic position than 
to show a capacity for innovation of a de- 
escalatory nature, indicating that there is 
no inevitable progression upwards in the 
scope of the conflict. Such a step or steps 
need not—indeed, should not—be massive. 
Moreover, they should be experimental in 
character, subject themselves to alteration 
if necessary. At stake, however, is a prin- 
ciple essential to the survival of the policies 
of limitation. 

Meanwhile, it remains true that in many 
respects, the war in Vietnam will be won or 
lost in the South. Currently, we should con- 
tinue to push forward those measures that 
are conducive to organizational effectiveness 
and popular support. The strengthening of 
the South Vietnamese military and police 
forces must receive top priority. An increas- 
ing emphasis must be placed upon “seize and 
hold,” rather than “search and destroy” oper- 
ations, with the peasants being given the 
protection against extortion and pillage from 
all sides without which full allegiance cannot 
be expected. Corruption must be rigorously 
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attacked. Social reforms, especially those that 
would enhance rural support, must be 
strongly supported. At the same time it must 
be recognized that social and economic re- 
forms are not the full answer to the Commu- 
nist threat. Indeed, many types of reform 
increase instability, however desirable and 
essential they may be in long-range terms, 
For people under siege, there is no substitute 
for security. 


MANY FACTORS INVOLVED 


No one can predict when or how this war 
will end, whether by negotiations or by the 
fade-away process, whether in the reason- 
ably near or the more distant future. Politi- 
cal as well as military factors are involved, 
and it is time to face all of these frankly. 
Hanoi is placing considerable hope at present 
upon the theory that the United States will 
end in Vietnam as did France—forced to ac- 
cept defeat by a combination of internal 
political considerations and external pres- 
sures. As long as the Communists believe in 
this likelihood, they will take their present 
hard-line position. Only when they decide 
that the internal political resources of the 
United States match in some degree its ex- 
ternal military power will any solution other 
than our unconditional surrender become 
feasible. In this sense, the outcome is being 
decided on the streets and in the homes of 
America as much as the jungles of Vietnam. 
Both the government and its critics should 
begin to face up to these facts. 

At some point, the internal defenses— 
military, political and economic—of this re- 
gion must be sufficiently developed so that 
our role is that of ultimate resort rather than 
that of first-line defense, Fixed bases in 
populous areas exact a political price that 
will at some point become too high. Tech- 
nological developments, moreover, are ren- 
dering some of these bases less significant 
militarily. No issue needs to be reviewed 
more frequently than that of the precise 
disposition of American military power in 
the Asia-Pacific theater. Once again, the is- 
sue should not be that of withdrawal from 
the area, but rather that of taking positions 
that are consonant with technological and 
political developments, positions that sup- 
port rather than disturb our basic objectives. 

For the foreseeable future, the American 
nuclear umbrella will be a vital element in 
any over-all Asian equilibrium. Initial de- 
fense, however, must come increasingly from 
within the countries concerned, and once 
again, regional cooperation together with 
broader international agreements involving 
Communist as well as non-Communist states 
are likely to prove of major significance, 


THREE BASIC THEMES 


In conclusion, three basic themes must be 
reiterated, 

First, developments in the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion are of vital importance to the future of 
the United States. In addition to being the 
world’s foremost power at present, we are a 
Pacific as well as an Atlantic nation. Our 
peace and our prosperity depend upon some 
political equilibrium in both the Europe- 
Atlantic and the Asia-Pacific regions. The 
thesis that only the white man’s world is im- 
portant is a legacy of the 19th century. The 
time has come to abandon archaic policies 
and prepare to live in the 21st century, a cen- 
tury in which conditions in the Asia-Pacific 
region will surely be one of the vital determi- 
nants of our own survival. 

Second, it is appropriate to recognize that 
in Asia as in Europe, the United States was 
called upon to play a crucial, and largely uni- 
lateral role in the years immediately follow- 
ing World War II. A great vacuum of power 
was created by the decline of Western Europe 
and temporarily that vacuum could only be 
filled by us. Mistakes were made but on bal- 
ance, ours is a record—both in Europe and 
in Asia—of which we can be proud. Now the 
time is approaching when new styles of oper- 
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ation, new techniques, and new emphases 
are essential. As we had the courage to plo- 
neer in the great ventures of the past 20 
years, sO we must summon the ability to 
move with the times. Some of the directions 
in which we should point have been signaled 
in this statement, Others remain to be ex- 
plored and developed. 

Finally, in the course of studying our poli- 
cles in Asia, we must also examine carefully 
those issues, procedures and cultural at- 
tributes in the American scene which have 
a major impact upon our foreign policy. It 
is false and dangerous to argue that we must 
choose between our international commit- 
ments and our domestic ones, between the 
quest for some meaningul order in Asia and 
the quest for racial justice and urban devel- 
opment at home, We need not revert to the 
isolationist policies which precipitated both 
World War I and World War II in order to 
solve our domestic problems, 

In the final analysis, the most basic chal- 
lenge confronting us today is to learn how 
to live with insecurity without succumbing 
to panic or extremism. Despite our most 
ardent desires, we shall not be able to “solve” 
many of the crucial problems that confront 
us in any rapid or final fashion. This is par- 
ticularly true in the field of foreign policy. 
One respone to such a situation is to pretend 
that the problems do not exist by withdraw- 
ing from them, and in this manner buying 
psychological solace for the moment at tre- 
mendous subsequent cost. Another is to 
overreact in an effort to reach a quick, simple 
and final solution. 

It is more difficult to pursue complex, in- 
cremental policies, having made careful cal- 
culations as to the full range of alternatives 
and the relative importance of the particular 
issue or region to us and to the world. 


NEW LOOK AT THE RELIEF SYSTEM 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr, Resnick] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial published recently by the New 
York Times praises President Johnson 
for his appointment of a Commission to 
study all aspects of our public welfare 
system. 

The Times goes on to say that the 
present system, despite an annual cost of 
$8.5 billion, falls short of providing ade- 
quate service to the Nation and its needi- 
est citizens. 

Certainly this is true in New York 
City. Ten percent of the population is on 
the relief rolls. But under the new social 
security law, the city expects to lose 
$50 million in Federal payments during 
the next 18 months. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the Times 
when it says: 

The best thing about the mandate the 
President has given his study panel is that it 


goes beyond a mere tinkering with the exist- 
ing structure. 


I trust the President’s Commission 
will proceed to business promptly, and 
I include the Times’ editorial in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NEW LOOK AT THE RELIEF SYSTEM 
With his appointment of a commission to 


study all aspects of public welfare, President 
Johnson is at last openly recognizing that 
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neither the nation nor its neediest citizens 
are well served by the present relief system, 
despite its annual cost of $8.5 billion. 

The system's inequities and inadequacies 
were pointed up two years ago in the pigeon- 
holed report of the President’s automation 
commission. They will be aggravated, rather 
than eased, by the degrading new rules in the 
omnibus Social Security Law just signed by 
Mr. Johnson. 

The best thing about the mandate the 
President has given his study panel is that 
it goes far beyond a mere tinkering with the 
existing structure. It will involve a broad 
assessment of unorthodox new approaches to 
ways of meeting the income needs of Ameri- 
can families. 

There is growing agreement that the means 
test and the cumbersome bureaucracy it 
spawns creates a sense of defeat among relief 
recipients, undermining both their self-re- 
spect and their capacity for self-support. The 
checkerboard of allowances, many of them 
inhumanly low, causes displaced farm fami- 
lies to flock to metropolitan centers in the 
knowledge that, even if they do not find jobs 
there, they will be less likely to starve. 

Cities, already overburdened with budget- 
ary demands for more schools, housing, police 
and other services, have been harshly let 
down in their hopes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would recognize its obligation to 
pick up a larger share of financial responsi- 
bility for what is essentially a national prob- 
lem. The new law actually cuts the Federal 
contribution. New York City, with 10 per cent 
of its population on relief and the total still 
rising, expects a loss of at least $50 million 
in payments it had expected to get from 
Washington in the next eighteen months. 

The President’s study panel will look into 
the practicality of such devices as a negative 
income tax, under which the regular tax ma- 
chinery would be used to make payments to 
Americans with incomes below the poverty 
level. It will explore universal children’s al- 
lowances of the kind now paid in Canada and 
in virtually all of Western Europe. 

Mr. Johnson has wisely set no limit on the 
unconventionality of the ideas the panel is 
to appraise in determining whether better 
Ways can be found to conserve both Govern- 
ment funds and human values. An “emer- 
gency” relief mechanism born in the Great 
Depression of the 1930’s and still mushroom- 
ing in the seventh year of the country’s 
greatest prosperity is obviously past due for 
replacement. 


PRESIDENT STEPS BOLDLY TO 
RAISE FARM INCOME 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PURCELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, in his 
state of the Union address last night, 
President Johnson renewed his pledge to 
secure for the American farmer the eco- 
nomic justice he so richly deserves— 
and which the administration has so fer- 
vently sought to assure him. 

The farmers of America’s heartland 
are the backbone of the American econ- 
omy and the indomitable American 
spirit. 

America’s farmers have made us the 
best fed nation in history, have supplied 
the world’s hungry millions with the 
staff of life, and have richly contributed 
to America’s well-being. But we have not 
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returned to our farmers their enormous 
contributions to us. 

President Johnson announced in his 
address two programs to right the 
wrongs done to America’s farmers and 
bring them into the mainstream of 
American prosperity. 

Under the proposed security commod- 
ity reserve program, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will protect the farmer against 
arbitrarily low market prices—and the 
consumer from unexpected market 
shortages—by purchasing and holding 
agricultural products. 

In addition, the President repeated his 
bold pledge to attempt to secure greater 
bargaining power for America’s inde- 
pendent farmers. The farmer’s muscle 
has for too long been missing in our 
marketplace. The President wants to end 
this situation. 

Lyndon Baines Johnson is a man with 
a farming instinct in his blood and farm 
country in his fiber. He understands the 
problems—and the plight—of the Amer- 
ican farmer and has dedicated his ad- 
ministration to work for their welfare. 

The President’s state of the Union 
address was a ringing reaffirmation of 
this commitment. 


EXPANDING THE RENEGOTIATION 
BOARD 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vanik] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced legislation renewing and 
strengthening the powers of the Rene- 
gotiation Board by making it a perma- 
nent agency of the Government, and by 
expanding its jurisdiction to contracts 
over and above $250,000. 

Under present law, the renegotiation 
board operates on a temporary basis with 
an authorized life of 2 years. The pres- 
ent limitation of jurisdiction to contracts 
over $1 million constitutes a wide-open 
door for profiteering, particularly be- 
cause of recent Government policies 
providing preferences to the smaller 
contractors. If Defense contracts move 
from larger contracts to smaller basic 
amounts, the exemption provided by the 
present law constitutes an even wider 
opening for manipulation and the de- 
velopment of excessive costs beyond 
Government review. 

In the current struggle for reduced 
expenditures of the Federal Government, 
the Department of Defense should be 
a prime target for surveillance and re- 
view. A permanent Renegotiation Act is 
a step in the right direction. 

The Renegotiation Board was estab- 
lished as an independent agency in 1951 
and recovered $800 million for the Fed- 
eral Treasury from the Korean war and 
has returned a total of $2 billion over 
the last 12 years. In the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1966, it effectively brought 
about a return to the Federal Treasury 
in the sum of almost $25 million in ex- 
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cess profits with an addition to a like 

amount returned through voluntary re- 

fund and voluntary price reductions in 

e Ga with renegotiating proceed- 
8. 

The Defense contractor, both large 
and small, has no interest in strengthen- 
ing the Renegotiation Board or expand- 
ing its jurisdiction. However, the public 
does, and it is for this very reason that 
I support this important legislation and 
hope that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will provide extensive hearings 
on the entire subject matter. 

The strengthened Renegotiation 
Board will be no problem to the legiti- 
mate producer of defense material who 
runs his shop at a reasonable profit and 
who produces quality material for the 
Government in accordance with his con- 
tract. The Defense producer who seeks 
unreasonable profits is the culprit. Those 
who oppose fair and judicial review of 
excess profits in Defense procurement do 
a costly disservice to America. 

Our distinguished colleague, the Hon- 
orable Henry B. GONZALEZ, of Texas, 
introduced this legislation in the last 
session of the 90th Congress. It merits 
immediate consideration. 


FRENCH POLICY AND ITS WORLD 
WAR I DEBT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WoLfFF] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, while in Eu- 
rope during the recent recess I spoke 
with Charles de Chambrun, a Member of 
the French National Assembly, on a leg- 
islator-to-legislator basis, about French 
policy and its World War I debt to the 
United States. I was dismayed to dis- 
cover that French officials do not realize 
the depth of American feeling on these 
matters. 

M. Chambrun indicated his desire to 
continue our discussions so the American 
people may know of French motivation 
in international affairs. He said he would 
travel here in the near future and I indi- 
cated my willingness to continue our 
discussions. 

Yet I assured the gentleman of my re- 
solve to persist in my efforts to secure 
payment of the $6.85 billion France owes 
us unless there is a sharp about-face in 
French policy. 

To this end I plan to circulate among 
my colleagues, during the next 2 weeks, a 
resolution designed to secure payment of 
the French war debt. I am sure a ma- 
jority of my colleagues agree that in a 
time of economic belt tightening at home 
it is necessary to require payment of the 
debt in question. 


COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, the copper 
strike is now in its seventh month. It has 
broken the record for length of a dispute 
in the copper industry, and no recent 
events give anyone reason to hope a set- 
tlement is in sight. 

As you and the Members of this body 
know, I have spent many hours in dis- 
cussions with the disputants in this 
strike. I have joined with my colleagues 
in the Senate, MIKE MANSFIELD and LEE 
Metcatr, in urging the President to name 
a Special Advisory Board of Inquiry with 
the hope that such a body could help get 
talks underway. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to continue my 
efforts to bring a halt to the strike be- 
cause it is having a devastating effect on 
the Nation as a whole and upon many 
of the families in my district and in other 
regions depending upon the production 
of copper. As I told the President in a 
recent letter, some families in my district 
in western Montana have been forced to 
keep their children out of school be- 
cause they were unable to afford the 
clothing necessary to protect them 
against the recent bitter cold. 

And, as the search continues for a solu- 
tion, I will continue to keep the Members 
of this body informed of the progress 
or lack of progress being made. Today, 
Mr, Speaker, I want to call the attention 
of our colleagues in the House to an edi- 
torial entitled “Two Unwanted Records,” 
which appeared recently in the Helena 
Independent Record, and to an article 
headlined “American Smelting Bid for 
Strikers To Open Plant Is Unsuccessful,” 
from the Wall Street Journal. 

[From the Helena (Mont.) Independent 
Record] 
Two UNWANTED RECORDS 

Montana has set two records in the past 
12 days, neither of which it can be proud. 

Both are shocking, both are shameful. 
Neither was necessary. 

Montana ended 1967 with a traffic death 
toll of 317. That was 37 higher than the 
previous record set in 1965. Those 317 dead, 
plus hundreds of others maimed and disabled 
in traffic accidents in our state are sickening 
testimony to man’s incredible carelessness, 
thoughtlessness and stupidity. 

Today Montana set a record for the longest 
copper strike in its history—182 days, top- 
ping by one day the strike of 1959-60. For six 
months, about 7,500 miners and smeltermen 
in Butte, Anaconda, Great Falls and East 
Helena have been off their jobs. Many others 
have been laid off because of the depression 
caused by the strike. 

The more than $50 million impact on the 
state’s economy, including $24 million in lost 


wages, the $1 million loss in state government 
revenue, the dents in welfare and unemploy- 
ment compensation funds, the permanent 
loss to the state of skilled, well paid crafts- 
men who have found jobs 8 the 
possible permanent damage e copper 
industry because of a switch to substitute 
materials—all these make sickening testi- 
mony to man’s incredible stubbornness. 

All these, plus the human factors—mount- 
ing personal debts, wiping out of savings, 
deferring or terminating of educations, and 
many more. 

Why? Because two powerful groups—the 
United Steelworkers of America and the cop- 
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per industry—are stubbornly engaged in a 
battle of principle. It should be amply clear 
by now that wages and fringe benefits are 
and always have been only incidental in this 
struggle. 

The real issues are Labor’s insistence on 
coalition bargaining by all unions involved 
and on company-wide or even industry-wide 
bargaining, neither of which the industry 
will accept. 

The copper industry has become a test 
arena for these principles which Labor would 
like to extend to other industries as a big 
step toward the type of “crises bargaining” 
which would bring quick government inter- 
vention. Management, for obvious reasons, 
will fight it to the death. 

The pawns in this power struggle are the 
strikers and other strike-idled workers and 
their families. But in the long run, more 
than they will suffer. The economy of Mon- 
tana and its state, county and city govern- 
ments have suffered the loss of wages and 
revenue and will suffer even after the strike 
ends from the loss of manpower. The copper 
industry will suffer loss of markets which, 
again, will be reflected back to Montana in 
terms of fewer jobs. 

An ugly pair of records Montana has 
achieved these past several days. When rec- 
ords are set, someone should win. In Mon- 
tana’s case, it seems to be a tie between 
heartbreak and hardship. 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 


AMERICAN SMELTING Bip FOR STRIKERS To 
OPEN PLANT Is UNsuccessFUL—ONLY ONE 
OR Two WORKERS ANSWER CALL To WORK aT 
BALTIMORE REFINERY—UsE OF NEW PER- 
SONNEL PLANNED 


New York.—American Smelting & Refining 
Co. wasn't able to reopen its Baltimore re- 
finery yesterday, but reaffirmed that striking 
workers would be replaced if they don’t re- 
turn immediately. 

Last week, the company sent a letter to 
each of the 1,000 employes of the idled plant, 
threating to hire replacements if they didn’t 
report for duty starting this week. An Ameri- 
can Smelting official said yesterday there 
wasn’t any intention to fire the striking 
workers, but merely to “permanently replace” 
them with new recruits, 

Only one or two of the men showed up for 
work yesterday morning, whereas the com- 
pany had said last week that “quite a few” 
had indicated a desire to return. It wasn’t 
possible to determine whether the insignifi- 
cant turnout was the result of union persua- 
sion or of a severe snowstorm that moved 
into Maryland during the weekend, the com- 
pany said. 

American Smelting indicated it would 
watch the situation for a day or more before 
acting to hire replacement personnel. “We're 
waiting to see what happens, but we certainly 
aren't changing our stand on the matter at 
all,” an official asserted. 

The Baltimore facility, one of the nation’s 
largest refineries, processes about 312,000 tons 
of copper a year plus sizable amounts of gold, 
platinum and silver. It has been closed down 
since July 15, when most industry labor 
agreements expired. 


LOOKING AHEAD ON CAB RATE- 
MAKING 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PICKLE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Transporta- 
tion and Aeronautics, it is part of my 
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job to stay abreast of developments in 
our country’s aviation industry. 

Over the past few months, a series of 
articles have appeared in the Air Trans- 
port World concerning the rate structure 
set up by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
These articles have appeared earlier in 
the Recorp. As you know, part of their 
function in ratemaking is to arrive at 
uniform rates which will not only pro- 
mote the field of aviation, but will also 
give the public the best possible service 
at the lowest possible rate. 

Some very thought-provoking ideas 
are set out by Mr. Richard W. Klabzuba 
in the series I mentioned, and at this 
po in the Recorp, I insert his latest 
work: 


How “VALUE OF SERVICE” FIGURES IN FaRES— 
Costs ALONE ARE NOT THE SOLE BASE FOR 
FARES; THE VALUE OF SERVICE, Too, Is AN 
IMPORTANT ELEMENT IN RATE DETERMINA- 
TION 

(By Richard W. Klabzuba) 


Airline rates should be geared to value-of- 
service as well as the passenger hour. 

The test of an individual fare’s reasonable- 
ness must include a recognition of varia- 
tions in the ability of traffic to carry an equal 
share of costs, the effect of different rates in 
generating traffic, and the resultant effect 
of increased volume on reducing unit costs. 

Hourly rates adjusted for value-of-service 
would enable the airlines to provide the pub- 
lic with even more adequate, efficient and 
economical service, Differential pricing can 
increase airline productivity and earnings, 
and decrease unit costs. 

Since a just and reasonable price is not 
exclusively a function of costs, cost-of- 
service cannot be used as the sole criterion 
for establishing airline rates, The determi- 
nation of rates must also take into consider- 
ation the effect of such rates upon the move- 
ment of traffic; that is, the value-of-service. 
In the U.S., the CAB is under a statutory 
injunction to consider this factor. 

What is value-of-service? What makes one 
airline service commercially worth more than 
another—merely as a service, excluding dif- 
ferences in the amount of transportation? 

Value-of-service refers to the monetary 
worth or quality of a particular air service 
to an individual passenger. The value is not 
@ quality intrinsic in the service, rather a 
state of mind concerning it. It is a condition. 

An airline or regulatory agency's determi- 
nation of value-of-service is simply an at- 
tempt to ascertain upon the basis of market 
analysis what the condition or state of mind 
is at a particular time. 

When the public exhibits a decided pref- 
erence for a certain service over others (ir- 
respective of any obligation to prefer it), 
then it may be classified as a more desirable 
service, Some examples are: faster service, 
reliability, frequency, convenience, through- 
plane service, safety. 

If one or more of these services is preferred 
to any alternate choice, and it is preferred 
to any quantity of the other service, then a 
superior quality may be justifiably ascribed 
to that service, Hence, quality-of-service has 
a commercial value which, like quantity, can 
be measured by comparison. 

Objectively, value-of-service is by defini- 
tion equivalent to the maximum-demand- 
price. It is the highest rate which can be 
charged without losing the traffic. It has no 
inherent relation to cost, even though cost 
is often used synonymously with price. Value- 
of-service can exceed, be proportional to, or 
fall short of costs. 

Under the railroads’ monopoly conditions, 
the maximum charge was established by 
“what-the-traffic-would-bear” before being 
entirely abolished. In the modern competi- 
tive environment, however, value-of-service 
rate-making is concerned with charging what 
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the service is reasonably worth. The maxi- 
mum rate is affected by the charge the traffic 
will sustain without being diverted to an- 
other carrier. 

Value-of-service is not a single figure. 
Rather it is a schedule of quantities of serv- 
ice consumers will purchase at various pos- 
sible rate levels at a particular time. In addi- 
tion, this schedule periodically shifts. 

Finally, value-of-service is meaningless 
with respect to the over-all rate level. Value- 
of-service is concerned with the pecuniary 
worth of a particular service, as opposed to 
the entire system. Over-all value embraces 
the demand schedules for specific markets, 
rather than an over-all schedule. 

Since earnings are essentially determined 
by value (selling price), the idea of increas- 
ing value and shifting the demand schedule 
is very exciting. Free reservations, rapid bag- 
gage and handling, special waiting 
facilities, and exclusive in-flight services are 
all freely offered with but a single purpose— 
to build-up value, increase business, and 
raise revenues. 

Value, however, is a condition which is not 
a function of costs. Improving the quality 
of service does not always enhance its value 
(although a reduction in quality of service 
usually diminishes value-of-service). As a 
consequence, airline executives sometimes 
discover they have incurred an additional 
cost with little or no accepted increase in 
value. Since this is a normal business type 
risk, the test of reasonableness must in- 
corporate a recognition of the willingness of 
traffic to pay readily for additional services; 
that is, the elasticity-of-demand. 

Price elasticity is determined by the dif- 
ferential between the value-of-service and 
the prevailing fare. When this spread is rela- 
tively marrow, as it can be in the case of 
personal travel, the market will be highly 
price-motivated and relatively responsive to 
price changes. It will have an elastic de- 
mand, But, if the gap is substantial, demand 
will be priced inelastic, 

DEMAND LOW, VALUE LOW 

When demand is not too great, traffic 
growth depends upon both a larger rate re- 
duction to compensate for the lower value- 
of-service, and a greater creative sales effort 
to enhance the value of the service and 
shift the demand schedule. 

Conversely, if the value-of-service is rela- 
tively high, customer demand will not be too 
sensitive to minor price changes, Passengers 
in this category must be courted with non- 
price service features, In this market, the 
ancillary services are an essential part of a 
competitive transportation service, 

With regard to airlines, the general con- 
sensus is that over-all demand is at present 
composed of two rather distinct price mar- 
kets: One, the so-called “non-discretionary” 
market composed of businessmen and others 
who fly for nonpleasure reasons; and Two, 
the “discretionary” consumer market of per- 
sonal and pleasure travel. 

The maximum rate a businessman will 
pay for air transportation is determined pri- 
marily by the earnings he expects to realize 
as a result of his purchase. Because almost 
all time in transit is non-productive, the 
maximum fare an executive will pay for 
faster service varies with his productivity or 
decision making position. The biggest cost of 
a business trip is the executives’ time, not 
the fare. The value of airline service to a 
businessman is determined by his income 
and actual travel time, including layovers. 

As regards the discretionary market, the 
maximum fare an individual will spend for 
pleasure travel turns primarily upon the 
level of his income, and his “travel habits.” 
The value of personal travel varies with dis- 
posable income and the subjective aspira- 
tions of the individual. 

Unlike business travel, personal travel in- 
volves non-productive leisure time and the 
expenditure of earnings. No pecuniary re- 
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turn is anticipated. One of the biggest costs 
of a personal trip is the fare. 

The difference is further complicated by 
the fact businessmen spend pre-tax funds 
and pleasure travelers make post- tar pur- 
chases of similar services, The combination of 
these three elements creates a substantial 
difference in the value-of-service—even 
though the cost-of-service may be identical. 

All of these factors—salary, disposable 
income, nature of the trip, etc—must be 
taken into consideration in fixing airline 
prices since they affect the movement of 
traffic. 

There is also another school of thought 
which assumes the basis of value depends 
upon distance. The distance theory of value 
(which is analogous to the cost-of-produc- 
tion theory of value) does not deny that po- 
tential earnings, disposable income, general 
“travel habits,” etc., are the basic condition 
of all value. Rather the theory asserts the 
cause of value-of-service, as distinct from 
the condition, is determined by distance. 

According to this hypothesis, airlines 
should charge more for longer and more cir- 
cuitous trips as compared to direct routings. 
The principle of charging more for a cir- 
cuitous routing has historically been applied 
to U.S. domestic services. Under this princi- 
ple, routings have governed the fare struc- 
ture. 


Value-of-service, however, is indefinitely 
related to distance. A $100,000 contract signed 
at the end of a five-hour flight is not neces- 
sarily more valuable than one involving a 
two-hour flight, or even no flight at all. A 
service which is useless is worth nothing, 
irrespective of aircraft-hours and cost in- 
volved, Without some value to the user, a 
service is commercially valueless. 

While costs increase with flight-time, there 
is no reason why value should do likewise. 
One reason rates so frequently ignore dis- 
tance at present is that there is no innate 
relationship between distance and value-of- 
service. 

On the contrary, the relationship between 
rates between points is much more important 
due to the effect it can have on local prop- 
erty values, Differences in the price of trans- 
portation can dictate location of plants and 
warehouses, determine which markets can 
be penetrated, and influence the “pull” on 
tourists. 

NOT DISTANCE ALONE 


Distance is only one of the elements to 
be considered in measuring reasonableness. 
If rates increased uniformly with flight-time, 
the charge for many longer trips would ex- 
ceed the value-of-service, and not be pur- 
chased. For this reason, the test of reason- 
ableness must include a recognition of varia- 
tions in the ability of traffic to carry different 
rates from different points. 

Finally, the continued dependency of many 
light-density operations upon the financial 
support received from high-density services 
has unfortunately led to a popular feeling 
that all short-haul services are a drain on 
profits derived from long-haul operations. 
This narrow view, however, completely over- 
looks the fact that many low-density short- 
haul routes are actually stub-end extensions 
of longhaul services. 

Airline service is inherently a high leverage 
operation. Since aircraft-hourly costs are in- 
clined to be relatively constant, added traffic 
doesn’t require any material increase in man- 
power, fuel, oil, maintenance, etc. However, 
when traffic turns soft and load factors 
begin to decline, earnings can disappear 
rapidly. The loss of connecting short-haul 
traffic would depress trunkline revenue. 

To a certain degree, connecting traffic from 
low-density non-hub short-haul markets is 
the cream which tops-off trunkline traffic. 
If this market was not important, why do 
the trunklines devote so much time, money 
and effort to promoting and financially sup- 
porting air taxis (such as Metro Air Taxi and 
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Piper Twinair), helicopter services, and in- 
terline sales? 


SHORTHAUL FEEDER VALUE 


The test of reasonableness should not 
overlook the feed-in value of short-haul 
segments to long-haul flights. 

As a general principle, a sound rate struc- 
ture requires that the determination of air- 
line rates should take into consideration, 
among other things, the nature of the trip— 
whether it is for commercial or leisure pur- 
poses—the customer’s position, earnings, 
disposable income and aspirations, in addi- 
tion to the quality of the airline service 
itself and the nature, quality, “pull” and 
over-all cost of competitive destinations and 
services, The public’s willingness and ability 
to purchase air transportation varies prin- 
cipally with these factors. 

The principle sets up an absolute bar to 
the establishment of higher fares. The public 
will not pay such charges, At the same time, 
lower rates tend to lessen the potential reve- 
nues of the carriers. 

The value of airline service at most non- 
hub points is generally substantially less 
than similar service at hub points. Recog- 
nizing this, it has been suggested that a 
considerable degree of experienced judgment 
be utilized in fixing rates, especially when 
the geographic proximity of points conflicts 
with efficient and economical routing. 

With regard to the horizontal fare struc- 
ture—the relation of rates between points— 
common fares and identical charges should 
be used to a greater extent as a marketing 
tool to (1) increase traffic generated at non- 
hub points, and (2) encourage the flow of 
traffic through hub points, Hub point rout- 
ing improves service in many markets by 
reducing actual elapsed travel time, and 
erases the present limiting effect of the 
route structure on the fare structure. 

Charging the same fare for a longer dis- 
tance as for a shorter one is not unsound. 
While it is almost axiomatic in air trans- 
portation that earnings derived from high- 
density operations serve to support low-den- 
sity services, it is likewise a fact that the 
interline revenues derived from marginal 
light-density short-haul routes contributes 
to the earnings, profits, and lower unit costs 
of long-haul trunklines. 


PRICE MUST REFLECT VALUE 


Although it is undoubtedly much easier 
to simply increase charges with distance in 
conformity to Euclidean geometry, this does 
not appear to be the most profitable course 
of action. Such a mechanical pricing system 
completely overlooks the important ingredi- 
ents of value-of-service, and the feed-in value 
of short-haul segments to long-haul flights. 

Commercial airline service should form a 
single integrated system of air communica- 
tion, and tariffs charged over the system 
should be on a common basis. The need for 
tariff rationalization has been apparent for 
some time, including common-rating. 

While over-all corporate expenses are as- 
certainable with much more precision and 
capable of more tangible expression than 
over-all value-of-service, because the latter 
is meaningless, it is still virtually impossible 
(even with today’s more refined accounting 
methods) to establish accurately a unit 
transportation cost in a specific situation 
where all services are performed jointly. 

Nevertheless, the fact that various quali- 
ties of service have commercial value which 
can be measured by comparison indicates 
that value is not completely intangible. Value 
is capable of mathematical expression. 

A refined market analysis is one definite 
and tangible measure of the general con- 
sensus of what a specific service is worth 
at a particular time. Such analyses are now 
sufficiently practical in their application to 
permit an objective determination of unit 
value in a particular situation. Strictly 
speaking, in a specific situation, value-of- 
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service can normally be measured much more 
precisely than cost-of-service, 

Scheduled airlines proffer a time-space/ 
weight sharing transportation service, whose 
economy and efficiency depends upon high 
utilization of capacity. Differential pricing 
can improve the utilization of that capac- 
ity—increase airline productivity—enhance 
airline earnings—and decrease unit costs, A 
just and reasonable rate must, therefore, 
recognize a variation in the ability of traffic 
to carry an equal share of costs. Both cost 
and value must be considered in setting air- 
line rates. 


HEALTH, HOUSING, EMPLOYMENT, 
AND CRIME PREVENTION 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THompson] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 

? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in listening to the state of the 
Union message last night I was gratified 
to learn that there will be no retreat on 
needed social and economic legislation so 
desperately needed by millions of Amer- 
icans. 

The President has offered thoughtful 
proposals in the fields of health, housing, 
employment, and crime prevention. 
These proposals deserve the immediate 
attention of the Congress. 

I was particularly pleased that the 
President proposed a health program 
for children. A nation whose infant mor- 
tality rate is 15th in ranking among all 
major nations cannot be satisfied with 
the level of care now being provided. 

Of equal importance were the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for an Education Op- 
portunity Act to assist college students; 
a 10-year campaign to build 6 million 
new low- and middle-income housing 
units; and a major effort to place 500,000 
hard core unemployed persons in private 
industry within 3 years. 

I hope the Congress will lend its 
prompt support and action to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations and thereby 
keep faith with the needs of our people. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN WARNS LAWBREAK- 
ING DISSENTERS IN SPEECH AT 
KIWANIS CIVIC LUNCHEON IN 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Postmaster 
General Lawrence F. O’Brien said last 
Friday in a speech in his native city of 
Springfield, Mass., that the Government 
will not tolerate unlawful dissent, no 
matter who the dissenters are or how 
well intentioned their protest. 
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Addressing the civic luncheon spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis at the Kimball 
Towers ballroom in Springfield on the 
subject of “The Limits of Dissent,” Post- 
master General O’Brien said the coun- 
try can live with dissent but it cannot 
tolerate criminal activities. He was in- 
troduced by Harold A. Sutphen, chair- 
man of the board of the United States 
Envelope Co. in Springfield and vice 
president of the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Corp. With permission I include 
with my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp the introduction by Mr. Sutphen 
and the text of Postmaster General 
O’Brien’s address: 


INTRODUCTION OF POSTMASTER GENERAL LAW- 
RENCE F. O'BRIEN BY HAROLD A. SUTPHEN, 
SPRINGFIELD KIWANIS CLUB, JANUARY 12, 
1968 


Our distinguished guest is first of all a 
native son. He was born in Springfield. He 
went to school here. He was married to a 
Springfiled girl here. He worked here, He 
first entered politics here. 

Some of you know him intimately. Many 
of you know him well, Therefore, I’m going 
to dwell only on one aspect of his remarkable 
career—one about which many of you may 
not be too well acquainted—his present 
“tour of duty” as Postmaster General of the 
United States. 

The Postmaster General bears an awesome 
responsibility. He runs one of the largest en- 
terprises in the world, The United States 
Post Office employs some 700,000 people. This 
places it on a par with General Motors and 
American Tel. & Tel. In terms of the number 
of customers it serves the Post Office far out- 
strips both GM and AT&T. 

It operates 32,000 separate post offices in 
every corner of the United States. 

It has a fleet of 60,000 motor vehicles, 

It spends nearly three-quarters of a billion 
dollars each year for transportation services 
via rail, highway, air and water. 

It handles 80 billion pieces of mail in a 
year, and has incoming revenue of more 
than five billion dollars. 

When President Johnson named his Spe- 
cial Assistant for Congressional Relations to 
become Postmaster General in November 
1965, most observers drew the obvious con- 
clusion that the new PMG would continue 
to function primarily as the President’s key 
political strategist. Today, however, there is 
no longer any question about his involve- 
ment in postal affairs for he has exercised 
outstanding leadership. 

Confronted with a deficit greater than the 
sales of most companies in the Fortune 600 
list, the PMG has attacked the tremendous 
problems of our postal system with intelli- 
gence, foresight and courage. 

He has set goals for mechanization of the 
postal service. 

He has established a strong research and 
development staff which has recruited top 
scientists and engineers, and which is now 
enlisting the services of private industry to 
help solve postal problems, 

He has created a planning office to ensure 
that the postal service will no longer drift 
uncertainly toward the future. 

He has encouraged the development of pro- 
fessionalism and managerial excellence 
among Post Office employees. 

Finally, he has had the courage to suggest 
the abolishment of his own job, and of the 
Post Office Department, as they now exist. 
He believes that the Post Office would be bet- 
ter equipped to tackle the massive problems 
confronting it if it were reorganized as a 
government corporation. 

As I said at the ceremony introducing the 
new six cent embossed stamped envelope in 
New York City last week, no one—certainly 
not I—can yet judge whether the Postmaster 
General is right in his suggestion. Its im- 
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portance lies in the fact that, for the first 
time, it will cause this question to be ex- 
amined carefully from all sides, 

The solutions which emerge from the 
debate he started will be that much more 
likely to be correct and long lasting. 

Members and guests of the Springfield 
Kiwanis—to speak to us on the subject, “The 
Limits of Dissent,” I present to you a native 
son, political strategist extraordinaire, trust- 
ed adviser to Presidents, and gifted manager 
of the world's largest business—the Post- 
master General of the Untied States: The 
Honorable Lawrence F. O’Brien. 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN AT A Civic LUNCHEON SPONSORED 
BY THE DISTRICT KIWANIS, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass., JANUARY 12, 1968 


I am delighted to be here with you today. 

This is my first speech of the new year, and 
what better place to start the year than 
Springfield? 

January ls traditionally the month of pre- 
dictions. Well, the only prediction I can make 
is that the mall service will continue to im- 
prove, that people will continue to complain 
about it, and that I'll be visiting the Bay 
State more often in the months to come. 

Americans, it seems, have an affinity for 
fads. We love the new, the different. Wheth- 
er it’s coonskin hats, or beaver coats; short 
hair or long hair; whether we move horizon- 
tally with hoola hoops or vertically with pogo 
sticks, the fad sweeps over us and we are all 
engulfed. But a few weeks or months after 
the tide rushes in, the fiood is gone, and 
no one can find it. Only the attic explorer 
can answer the question, “Where is the hoola 
hoop of yesteryear?” 

Who can remember, for example, the last 
time a goldfish was swallowed by a college 
boy? Now that I think of it though, those 
were the good old days—except for the poor 
fish, of course. No college boy ever got “high” 
on a goldfish, 

Today, in some quarters, dissent has de- 
generated into a fad. 

Coming, as we do, from this state of rebels 
and revolutionaries, I share with you some 
nodding acquaintance with dissent. 

But, it sometimes appears, our understand- 
ing of dissent is out of step with the times. 
For, dissent always seemed to me to be a 
process, a way of approaching issues or policy 
or law or regulations. 

Today, however, it almost seems that the 
process of dissent has been torn from its na- 
tive tradition. In fact, dissent has been 
turned from a process into a kind of golden 
sacred cow. 

Let's buck the tide for a moment. Let's 
take a hard look at this sacred cow. Is dis- 
sent really good? 

Actually, applying the term “good” or 
“bad” to dissent is nonsense. 

It is the purpose and the form that deter- 
mines the goodness or badness of the process 
of dissent. 

I think this becomes quite evident when 
we take a look at some of the most famous 
dissenters of history. 

Immediately some names come to mind. 

Socrates dissented with piercing questions. 

Thomas Paine, whom we will honor this 
month with a new postage stamp, dissented 
with a powerful pen. 

Wendell Phillips dissented with agitation 
and oratory. 

John Peter Altgeld dissented by statesman- 
ship. 

Mahatma Gandhi dissented with non-vio- 
lent disobedience. 

Think of those names and recall the acts 
of moral and physical courage, the wisdom 
and the rightness of those dissenters. 

But there is another list. 4 

Adolph Hitler wrote Mein Kampf in a cell, 
where he was placed for an act of dissent. 

Benito Mussolini and a group of his dis- 
senters in black shirts took over the Italian 
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government and proceeded to murder those 
who fought his dissent. 

The dissent of Lenin was so useful to the 
Germans in World War I that they helped 
him on his way back to Russia. The Commu- 
nist revolution was dissent against the at- 
tempt of Kerensky to establish a form of 
democracy in Russia. 

When George Washington reprimanded 
him and Congress refused to cover some of 
his expenditures, Benedict Arnold dissented. 

Members of the Ku Klux Klan are dis- 
senters, as are the innumerable groups that 
have appeared on the American lunatic fringe 
throughout our history. 

In short, dissenters number among the 
villains as well as the heroes of history. 

Further, dissent is not the sole property of 
the outsider. Leaders sometimes are the most 
courageous dissenters. In my list of heroes 
I placed the name of John Peter Altgeld. 
He was once governor of the State of Il- 
linois at a time when public opinion thirsted 
for the blood of certain men. These men 
had been convicted for a bombing and 
were part of an unpopular group. Altgeld 
examined the evidence closely and concluded 
that their conviction was the product of an 
unfair trial. He pardoned the men, knowing 
that his career and ambition to enter the 
Senate would be destroyed. Before his de- 
cision he was asked by a political leader 
whether his act would be “good policy.” 
He thundered: “It is right.” Altgeld dared 
to dissent from the fever of public opin- 
fon, and was burned in effigy, vilified, and, 
as he foresaw, his career was destroyed, 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy’s Profiles in Cour- 
age is no less than a compendium of lead- 
ers who also dared to dissent from the pas- 
sions of the moment: men of our State 
such as John Quincy Adams, and Daniel 
Webster were leaders who dissented at great 
personal sacrifice. Thomas Hart Benton, Sam 
Houston, Edmund G. Ross, Lucius Lamar, 
George W. Norris, Robert A. Taft—dissenters 
and leaders all. 

So, to be a dissenter you do not have to 
wear a ragged set of clothes, need a bath, 
and have nothing to lose. Indeed, those who 
combine responsibility with dissent often 
have by far the most difficult path to fol- 
low. 

And I can tell you that the President of 
the United States is going to dissent from 
pona pickets, pundits, propaganda, and pro- 

. He is going to dissent by act- 
—— apt the national interest. He is going to 
dissent by following the road of responsi- 
bility, no matter how many roadblocks may 
be placed there by people who lack maturity, 
good sense, courage, decency or a combina- 
tion of all four. 

The forms of dissent depend upon the 
nature of the laws at any given time, or the 
kind of society that exists in a given in- 
stance. Gandhi engaged in civil disobedience 
and fasted because there was no other chan- 
nel open to him, Those who sought independ- 
ence for India could not merely vote the 
British out. Certainly, the thirteen Ameri- 
can colonies could not have become a na- 
tion by a mere vote. When peaceful ways of 
securing action are not possible, then other 
means become n 

Many of the dissenters of our present day 
seem to overlook the existence of the ballot 
box. They seem to enjoy using the last re- 
sort first, This is true even though never in 
our history has there been such open access 
to the ballot box—thanks to President John- 
son and the Congress. 

A government of law, responsive to the 
popular will as expressed at the polls, is what 
this nation is all about, That is why Amer- 
icans died on battlefields from Concord to 
Corregidor. What we protected abroad, we 
must not allow to be destroyed at home. 

If the policies of this Administration are 
not in accord with the wishes of the Amer- 
ican people, there is a perfect way to ex- 
press dissent next November. For those who 
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have overlooked it, it’s called an election, It’s 
the American way of expressing dissent or 
assent. 

Once upon a time, my friends, there was 
a kind of Camelot of dissent. It existed in 
Poland. It seems the good people of that 
country were governed by a system that per- 
mitted a single legislator to veto any action 
of all the rest, simply by rising to his feet 
and saying: “I disapprove.” Every proposal 
had to secure a unanimous vote, The re- 
sult—well, very little got accomplished. The 
enemies of Poland watched the country sink 
into chaos, 

No one has suggested that we adopt a sim- 
ilar system here. But if we look at some of 
the proposals of our native dissenters, this 
is precisely what it comes to. No man, they 
say, should comply with a law that runs 
against his conscience, There is au inner 
voice, we are told, more important than any 
Constitution, any laws, any institution. 

The John Birch Society and the Minute- 
men hear inner—and maybe even outer— 
voices telling them one thing, and the Biack 
Muslims and followers of Stokely Carmichael 
hear another voice. 

Some people hear an inner voice telling 
them they should, and I quote, “take a good 
bead” on President Johnson. 

Some people hear the inner voice of dis- 
sent telling them to burn their country’s 
flag, a symbol of our national unity that 
many of us believe to be rather important. 

The main point is this: once we ignore the 
laws of the land to listen to inner voices, 
then we depart from any standards. 

The law protects as well as restricts. There 
are some inner voices that urge men to ac- 
tions that violate the rights of others. There 
are some inner voices that urge men to ac- 
tions that take away the lives of others. 

There are other inner voices that help us 
live in peace and brotherhood, By and large, 
those voices have been translated into a 
fabric of law. 

We may dissent from those laws, but those 
who dissent should understand, should be 
made to understand, that part of the conse- 
quences of dissent involves the penalty of the 
law. For society has welded penalty to law 
in order to protect itself against the violent, 
or anti-social, or destructive, or foolish inner 
voices which are often disguised by the word 
“conscience,” 

If those who advise and instruct a young 
man to burn his draft card as a means of dis- 
sent expect their action to be free of penalty, 
just because they believe they have a mo- 
nopoly on moral inner voices, they are merely 
being foolish. 

If a government selectively ignores viola- 
tions of the law, because it favors one group 
over another, it is not governing, It is aiding 
and abetting its own demise, or the demise 
of freedom, It is denying to those who do 
obey the laws the equal protection that the 
Constitution provides that they should en- 
joy. And it is establishing a dangerous prece- 
dent: that some lawbreakers are different 
from others, a principle that leads straight 
down the road to tyranny, which is no more 
than applying the laws of the land to favor 
some rather than others. 

Dissent in our society is a right which we 
all enjoy. If you dissent by writing or speak- 
ing, there must be no penalties—as long as 
the laws of libel and slander are not broken. 

If you dissent by action, such as picketing 
or marching, there must be no penalties, as 
long as you do not injure my right to move 
about freely. 

If you dissent by breaking the law, then 
you must expect to pay the cost. 

May I quote from an eloquent editorial 
in the Washington Post: 

“Those who advocate taking the law into 
their own hands. . . should reflect more on 
the moral course they are pursuing than on 
these laws. They are advocating government 
by pressure and not by law, decisions influ- 
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enced by mobs and not by reason, and, above 
all, the right of any man to disobey a law 
because he does not like it or does not like 
the government which enforces it. The 
actions they advocate are the kind that 
threaten to destroy a society built on the rule 
of the law. For, if one group of citizens feels 
free to break the law for one cause, any 
other group of citizens must be equally free 
to break it for any other cause. And that 
denies the basic concept of America that no 
individual is above the law. Beyond that, 
those who advocate extreme steps because of 
their concern about what they regard as 
denials of personal liberty invite retaliation 
of a kind even more destructive of personal 
liberties and of the right to dissent.” 

In short, Americans have many legitimate 
channels for dissent. They can exercise their 
right to “throw the rascals out.” But there 
is no right to break the law. And I can tell 
you that while this government endeavors to 
exercise maximum responsiveness to public 
opinion, we will not stand by and watch the 
foundation of this country destroyed by ter- 
mites, no matter how well intentioned they 
might think they are. 

If I may quote a Republican President, 
I would like to register my agreement with 
Theodore Roosevelt when he said, “No man 
is above the law and no man is below it; 
nor do we ask any man’s permission that we 
require him to obey it. Obedience to the law 
is demanded as a right; not asked as a 
favor.” 

Understanding of the right to dissent is 
neither a Democratic nor a Republican 
policy. 

Understanding the need for law is neither 
a Democratic nor a Republican policy. 

These are American policies, And this 
Administration is on record: there will be 
the widest latitude for dissent, commensu- 
rate with the public good; there will be no 
compromise with the criminal. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER REVIEWS 
POSTAL SERVICE METHODS AND 
NEW TECHNIQUES BEING IN- 
STALLED BY POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL LAWRENCE F. O’BRIEN 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Observer recently published an in- 
teresting and informative article explain- 
ing attempts to modernize the current 
antiquated method of processing mail 
and gives credit to Postmaster General 
Lawrence F. O’Brien as the man respon- 
sible for the biggest changes in the Post 
Office Department. 

During the 2 years he has served in the 
Cabinet position, the National Observer 
points out that Postmaster General 
O’Brien has inaugurated a $300 million 
crash modernization and mechanization 
program, established a strong research 
and development staff to help solve postal 
problems, created a planning office, and 
has encouraged the development of pro- 
fessionalism and managerial excellence 
among post office employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to have 
the National Observer article of Decem- 
ber 25, 1967, included with my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp: 
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THe Post OFFICE MUDDLES THROUGH 


Derrorr.—They were lined up 20 deep at 
some post offices, buying stamps, sending 
bundles, looking up ZIP codes, asking ques- 
tions. 

This was the moment of agony for the U.S. 
Post Office Department—the week before 
Christmas when the creaky wheels of the 
world’s busiest postal system bend under 2 
billion pieces of mail, almost twice the load 
of a normal week. 

And yet it went by, here as elsewhere in 
the nation, with hardly a hitch. “We're in 
better shape this year than ever before,” 
reported Detroit’s white-haired postmaster, 
Edward L. Baker. And at a special Christ- 
mas communications center in Washington, 
a postal official summed up the situation 
for the nation: “This thing gets easier year 
by year.” 

Maybe that doesn’t sound remarkable. But 
it doesn’t quite jibe with the predictions of 
doom that emanate periodically from the 
Post Office Department in Washington. 
Postmaster General Lawrence F. O’Brien 
says the mails are in a losing “race with 
catastrophe,” and that unless basic changes 
are made “the future will be bleak for mail 
service.” 

THE SPECTOR OF DISASTER 

Post Office television plugs, depicting har- 
ried postal workers being buried beneath an 
avalanche of letters, raise the specter of a 
nationwide mail breakdown. And for the 
skeptical there’s the memory of the Chicago 
mail jam of October 1966, when an over- 
worked plant and an understaffed work force 
managed to pile up 10,000,000 pieces of un- 
digested mail in one week end. 

Well, the fact is that—occasionally mad- 
dening delays notwithstanding—mail service 
is faster than ever (not necessarily better, 
but faster), and the postal system is better 
able to cope with the demands placed on it 
today than ever before. 

What makes this situation ironic is that 
the nation’s 700,000 postal workers are called 
upon to move half the world’s daily volume 
of mail techniques barely changed 
since the days of Ben Franklin. Visit almost 
any post office today and you’ll see rows and 
rows of men and women atop stools stuffing 
letters into pigeon holes, in the re-enact- 
ment of a primitive ritual that dates back 
hundreds of years. 


THE O'BRIEN RECORD 


But things are changing, and the man 
responsible for the biggest changes is the 
man most pessimistic about their long-range 
efficacy: Lawrence F, O’Brien. In little more 
than two years as head of the postal service 
he has: 

Turned his back on the agency’s ingrown 
promotion policies, assembling a manage- 
ment staff drawn from the board rooms of 
industry and the war rooms of the Pentagon. 
“We're trying to make up for 20 years of 
technological neglect,” says pipe-smoking Dr. 
Leo S. Packer, formerly an engineering man- 
ager at Xerox Corp. and now head of Mr. 
O'Brien’s fastest-growing bureau, research 
and development. Postal chiefs are applying 
systems-analysis techniques to the mail serv- 
ice and experimenting with “new delivery 
systems,” including facsimile transmission, 
to cut down mail time. 

Begun a $300,000,000 crash mechanization 
program designed to take mail processing 
out of the horse-and-buggy era and reverse 
the traditional policy of trying to resolve 
postal problems by hiring more workers. By 
next July, there will be twice as many pieces 
of step-saving mechanized equipment as 
there were two years ago. Among them: 30 
ZIP code-reading optical scanners ($100,000 
each) that “pigeon-hole” 30,000 letters an 
hour and a $33,000,000 computer complex 
that will tell authorities in the 75 largest 
post offices how much mail they can antici- 
enact and how to route it to avoid bottle- 
ni è 
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Reduced pressure on the system—and the 
prospect of paralysis—by introducing such 
concepts as the “early-warning system,” 
under which large mailers alert postal au- 
thorities to future mailings, and local “mail- 
users councils,” whose 23,000 business mem- 
bers are presorting, by ZIP code, their mail 
in exchange for a pledge of faster service. 
One sign that Mr. O’Brien’s appeals for co- 
operation by mail users are paying off: This 
year three-fourths of all mail will be ZIP- 
coded to its destination, though only a third 
of it need be by law. And ZIP-coded mail, by 
eliminating the need for multiple handlings, 
is the biggest time-saver in post office 
history. 

To be sure, everybody has complaints 
about postal service, particularly around 
Christmas time. And a tour of Detroit's 
highly mechanized post office, among the 
most modern in the nation, helps explain 
why. 

PRIORITY FOR VIETNAM 

Americans shipping goodies to the troops 
in Vietnam, no matter where they live in the 
United States, can go to sleep fairly confi- 
dent their packages will arrive the next day 
in San Francisco, for immediate relay to 
Southeast Asia. That's high priority. But a 
Christmas package from one Wayne, Mich., 
family to another in the same town became 
undone and waited six days or more in De- 
troit’s post office to be patched up. That's low 
priority. 

A lot of those Christmas cards arrived 
smudged or dirty because the conveyor that 
speeds them from sack to sorter periodically 
spills its overflow onto the floor, where it is 
not always immediately picked up. 

And a man in Madison Heights, Mich. 
awaiting his copy of the latest issue of the 
New Republic, can stop waiting. It won't 
arrive. The cover, addressographed with ZIP 
code, got detached in processing. It was last 
seen being stomped on, inadvertently, by a 
mail handler here. 

But it should be stressed that such slipups, 
though common to all post offices, affect only 
a fraction of the mail. Studies here, for ex- 
ample, indicate that less than 2 per cent of 
all packages are damaged, and most of those 
require no more than a piece of tape or some 
twine to repair. 

MEMORIES OF DAMAGE 


The memory of parcels broken and mail 
delayed is what lingers in the minds of 
most Americans, along with the noon-hour 
lines at almost any downtown stamp or par- 
cel-post window, and the fading memory 
of twice-a-day delivery, which ended, prob- 
ably forever, in 1950. Yet statistically, it is 
demonstrable that the mails are speedier 
than ever. Today most first-class mail travel- 
ing more than 215 miles goes by air, on a 
space-available basis. As a result, Mr. 
O’Brien’s tables show that coast-to-coast 
letters are getting delivered in two days, and 
25 states are receiving overnight delivery 
on almost all first-class mail. 

This track record must be regarded as 
little short of remarkable when you con- 
sider what Mr. O’Brien is up against. 

Postal officials predict that mail volume 
will increase 75 per cent over the next 20 
years. It is expected to total 83 billion let- 
ters and parcels this year, or an average of 
415 for every American (compared with 365 
per person when Mr, O’Brien was appointed 
in November 1965). 

Yet today’s postal service is based on the 
Nineteenth Century concept of an independ- 
ent post office for every city, town, or vil- 
lage in the nation. There are today 33,000 
post offices and 11,000 branches and stations, 
most of which can be justified neither by 
considerations of optimum service nor econ- 
omy. But the Postmaster General is power- 
less to alter the system and Congress, which 
has the power, chooses not to. 
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CONCENTRATION OF VOLUME 


Most mail, of course, is handled at a rela- 
tively few post offices. The 75 largest, in fact, 
process more than 50 per cent of the nation’s 
total volume. But most of these post offices 
were built before World War II when there 
was only a third as much mail. They are 
not laid out for efficient mail flow, and their 
floors are often too weak to support the 
modern machinery from which productivity 
gains can come. 

Moreover, most of them are near railroad 
depots in central cities. That made sense 
when 10,000 trains a day transported most 
of the mail. But today there are only 700 
daily mail-carrying trains left, and central 
cities are clogged with traffic. So getting 
the mail to airports or superhighways fre- 
quently involves bumper-to-bumper delays. 
To modernize the postal plant would cost 
$1 billion a year for five years, estimates Mr. 
O’Brien. This year he asked for and got 
$300,000,000. 

Then there are the 700,000 postal workers. 
They are represented by no fewer than 14 
unions, most of them powerful and all of 
them concerned, understandably, with job 
security at a time when the post office’s 
greatest economies can come from man-re- 
placing mechanization. Postal union chiefs 
are worried about other things as well. Low 
pay, for example: Even with a recently en- 
acted wage hike, postal workers will earn 
less, on the average, than firemen, police- 
men, or bus drivers. 

“We're losing the good-caliber postman, 
the kind who was almost part of the families 
along his route,” moans Vice President 
James H. Rademacher of the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers, AFL-CIO. “The 
people who join the postal service now often 
are those waiting for better jobs to come 
through.” 

Mr. O’Brien blames these woes on what he 
euphemistically terms a “restrictive jungle 
of custom and legislation,” meaning that 
the basic decisions about how to run the 
postal service and who will run it locally are 
out of his hands, Congress sets postal rates 
and postal pay scales, while saddling the 
postal system with increasing public-serv- 
ice” chores that swell the deficit (currently 
$1.2 billion). Federal regulatory agencies set 
transportation rate to carriers. Postmaster- 
ships, though less of a political plum than 
they used to be, are still decided by patron- 
age, not promise. And hallowed tradition, 
entombed in labor-management contracts, 
inhibits postal supervisors from exercising 
such basic managerial rights as transferring 
workers from one city (or even one post 
office) to another. 

Quips Mr. O’Brien: “If we ran our tele- 
phone service this way, the carrier-pigeon 
business would have a great future.” The 
way Mr. O’Brien would prefer to run the 
mails would be to scrap the present system 
and start again. He proposes removing the 
Post Office from the President’s Cabinet 
(Le. from politics)) and turning it over to 
a new Government corporation modeled 
after the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Replacing the present board of directors 
(the 535 members of Congress) would be a 
small panel nominated by the President and 
confirmed by Congress. Congress would spec- 
ify what services should be performed and 
what percentage of costs revenues should 
cover. Then the corporation would set rates 
on its own, and Congress would make up the 
difference. 

Such a change presumably would free 
the department from the “restrictive 
jungle of custom and legislation” because 
the corporation would make all the basic 
executive decisions, following broad con- 
gressional guidelines. It would also, in 
theory at least, solve the problem of fi- 
nancing modernization: The corporation 
would float bonds to provide a fund for 
capital investment; the fund might even 
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be made self-amortizing through rental in- 
come. 
A COMMISSION STUDY 

Five days after Mr. O’Brien announced 
his proposal last April, President Johnson 
appointed a Commission on Postal Organiza- 
tion, made up mainly of business leaders 
and headed by Frederick R. Kappel, former 
board chairman of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. Its mandate from the Presi- 
dent is to undertake “the most searching 
and exhaustive review ever undertaken” of 
the Post Office’s structure and organization, 
and from all indications it is doing just that. 

With its report not due until April, it is 
hard to predict what the panel will recom- 
mend. But it is worth noting that the cor- 
poration plan has aroused no great enthusi- 
asm in Congress. What Mr. O’Brien has in 
mind is to make the postal service a model 
of efficiency. To most lawmakers, it seems 
sufficient that it deliver the mails with rea- 
sonable dispatch. 

Mr. O’Brien seems to be doing that and a 
lot more. He has begun the first college re- 
cruiting program in post-office history to 
train future executive talent. The Post Of- 
fice will open a training institute outside 
of Washington next month to develop the 
skills needed to operate its increasingly com- 
plex machinery. And he is squeezing more 
funds than was once thought possible out 
of Congress, most of it for research and mod- 
ernization. 

ZIP code has postponed the threatened 
overload on the system for several years, by 
most estimates. New breakthroughs are im- 
minent. Mr. O’Brien has compared the 
adaptation of optical scanning devices—ma- 
chines that can read ZIP codes and sort let- 
ters automatically—to the placing of dials 
on telephones. Without the dial every man, 
woman, and child would now have to be play- 
ing operator to get all the calls through. 
Similarly, without mechanization, everyone 
would be delivering his own mail in another 
35 or 40 years. 

It may be that by his own modernization 
program Mr. O’Brien is knocking down his 
own credentials as a soothsayer. 

—MARK R. ARNOLD. 


SICKLE CELL ANEMIA WEEK 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Nıx] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, Sickle cell ane- 
mia is a blood condition which cripples 
and kills thousands of Americans each 
year. 

It is a condition which science has yet 
to define and learn how to treat effec- 
tively. 

While science strives toward treat- 
ments and cures, thousands and thou- 
sands of families devote themselves to 
making life more comfortable for the 
sufferers of Sickle cell anemia. 

In order to make the public aware of 
the extent of Sickle cell anemia and the 
need for more extensive medical re- 
search, I have today offered a resolution 
on behalf of the Volunteers in Aid to 
Sickle Cell Anemia, Philadelphia chap- 
ter—which proclaims the week of Janu- 
ary 22 to January 27 as Sickle Cell Ane- 
mia Week. 

Following is a copy of that resolution 
which has already been adopted by the 
State of Pennsylvania: 
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Joint Resolution authorizing the President to 
proclaim the period January 22 through 
January 27, 1968, as Sickle Cell Anemia 
Week 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled, That the President is 

hereby authorized and requested to issue a 

proclamation designating the period January 

22 through January 27, 1968, as Sickle Cell 

Anemia Week, and calling upon the people of 

the United States to observe such week with 

appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


PRESIDENT SPEAKS AS MAN OF 
THE PEOPLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SIKES). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Sraccers] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, last 
night, President Johnson spoke to the 
Nation in his state of the Union address 
as a man of the people—familiar with 
their problems, confident of their ca- 
pacity to solve them. In unmistakably 
clear terms he proposed some of the 
most imaginative legislation seen in dec- 
ades. 

As the President stated, we must use 
our unprecedented national abundance 
to secure the blessings of America for 
all of our people. Prosperity must not 
become an end in itself—but must be 
the foundation to forge the President’s 
“strategy of opportunity.” 

In the midst of our richness there 
are 500,000 hard-core unemployed—still 
poor, but no longer forgotten by their 
Government. Their unemployment eats 
away at their self respect, swells our 
welfare and public housing rolls, and 
breeds mounting discontent. President 
Johnson has tailored a twofold program 
designed to give them meaningful 
jobs—to make them taxpayers rather 
than tax absorbers, and respectable citi- 
zens rather than potential rioters. 

The President will increase Govern- 
ment job-training funds by 25 percent— 
up to $2.1 billion—and launch a major 
effort to open up jobs in private industry. 

The Federal Government has made its 
commitment clear—now private industry 
must make its investment in the future 
of our cities. This will require of industry 
more than lofty rhetoric; dedicated 
action is needed now. 

President Johnson’s job-training pro- 
grams deserve our prompt attention, and 
our overwhelming approval. I urge that 
Congress begin immediate consideration 
of the President’s proposals to take 
Americans off the welfare rolls and put 
them on the payrolls. 

A great and enlightened President has 
acted boldly to help the downtrodden in 
our midst, and thus to strengthen the 
fiber of our entire society. An enlightened 
nation must follow. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLER of Ohio) to revise 
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and extend their remarks and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Gupe, for 20 minutes, on January 
18. 
Mr. Staccers (at the request of Mr. 
MontTcomery), for 5 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FLoop (at the request of Mr. 
MONTGOMERY), for 60 minutes, on Janu- 
ary 23, in lieu of the special order request 
granted for January 16; and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Montcomery, for 60 minutes, on 
January 22, and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks or to revise and extend 
remarks was granted to: 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts (at the 
request of Mr. Annunzro) in five in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FASCELL, 

Mr. ABERNETHY and to include the in- 
augural address of the Honorable John 
Williams, Governor of Mississippi. 

Mr. BURLESON and to include an article. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLER of Ohio), and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in three instances. 

Mr. MIZE. 

Mr. Maturias of Maryland. 

Mr, LANGEN. 

Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. REINECKE. 

Mr. Burge of Florida. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM in three instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Montcomery) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp. 

Mr. Sr. Once in two instances. 

Mr. CELLER in two instances. 

Mr. KEE. 

Mr. LEGGETT. 

Mr. GonNzALEZ in two instances. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN in four instances. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida in eight in- 
stances. 

Mr. MINISH. 

Mr. Monacan in two instances, 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. TENZER in five instances. 

Mr. WALDIE. 

Mr. OTTINGER. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 964, An act for the relief of Roberto 
Perdomo. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 53 minutes p.m., under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
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until Monday, January 22, 1968, at 12 
o’clock noon). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MADDEN; Committee on Rules. H. Res. 
997. Resolution to grant additional travel 
authority to the Committee on Public Works 
(Rept. No, 1055). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr, SISK: Committee on Rules. House Res- 
olution 1032. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R, 8696, a bill to amend 
section 408 of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, to provide for the regulation of 
savings and loan holding companies and sub- 
sidiary companies (Rept. No. 1056). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 14697, A bill to amend the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 14698, A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron ore, iron, and steel mill prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H.R. 14699, A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prescribe 
penalties for the manufacture, possession, 
and sale of LSD and other hallucinogenic 
drugs by unauthorized persons; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER: A 

H.R. 14700. A bill to amend section 1823 of 
title 28, United States Code, to authorize the 
payment of travel expenses for certain wit- 
ness service; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, HAYS: 

H.R. 14701. A bill to provide certain in- 
creases in annuities payable from the Foreign 
Service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 14702. A bill to amend section 2304 
of title 10 of the United States Code to re- 
quire anyone contracting with the United 
States under that section to certify that the 
contract price does not exceed the highest 
price, per unit basis, of that contractor to 
any other purchaser similarly situated, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
By Mr, LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 14708. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Natchitoches, La.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 14704. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Port Allen, La.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R, 14705. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that monthly 
social security benefit payments shall not 
be considered as income in determining eli- 
gibility for pensions under that title; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 14706. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the reduc- 
tion in disability insurance benefits which is 
presently required in the case of an indi- 
vidual receiving workmen’s compensation 
benefits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 14707, A bill to amend section 602 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
for certain veterans a presumption of sery- 
ice connection for mental disorders which 
develop within 5 years after separation from 
service; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 14708. A bill to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, to remove cer- 
tain requirements with respect to the rate 
of interest on loans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 14709. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
estate tax treatment of certain interests cre- 
ated by community property laws in employ- 
ees’ trusts and retirement annuity contracts; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr, BLACKBURN: 

H.J. Res. 984. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year National School Safety Pa- 
trol Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.J. Res. 985. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period January 
22 through 27, 1968, as Sickle Cell Anemia 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H, Res. 1026. Resolution providing for the 
expenses incurred pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 218; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. Res. 1027. Resolution providing for the 
expenses of conducting studies and investi- 
gations authorized by rule XI(8) incurred 
by the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 
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By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H. Res. 1028. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to U.S. ratification of the Conventions 
on Genocide, Abolition of Forced Labor, Po- 
litical Rights of Women, and Freedom of 
Association; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. Res, 1029. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to U.S. ratification of the Conven- 
tions on Genocide, Abolition of Forced Labor, 
Political Rights of Women, and Freedom of 
Association; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. Res. 1030, Resolution providing for ex- 
penses incurred pursuant to investigations 
authorized by House Resolution 101; to the 
Committee on House Administration, 

H. Res. 1031. Resolution amending House 
Resolution 101, 90th Congress, to authorize 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to con- 
duct an investigation and study with respect 
to certain matters within its jurisdiction; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 14710. A bill for the relief of Munzia 

Platinia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRINKLEY: 

H.R. 14711. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to quitclaim certain real 
property in Muscogee County, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 14712. A bill for the relief of Edita 
Agbayani; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 14713. A bill for the relief of Mer- 
cedes Zingapan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 
H.R. 14714. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 


D'Acquisto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 


H.R. 14715. A bill for the relief of Erasmo 
D'Angelo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 14716. A bill for the relief of certain 
Filipino nurses; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 14717. A bill for the relief of Arturo 
M. Santos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 14718. A bill for the relief of Lea 

Gross; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE—Thursday, January 18, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, amid the tensions of 
these terrific days, we seek in Thy pres- 
ence a saving experience of inner quiet 
and certainty. 

In these days, full with destiny, grant 
that those who here speak to the Nation, 
and for the Republic, may be true to 
their high calling as servants of the 
common good, 


We come in deep anxiety concerning 
the world the next generation will in- 
herit from our hands. 

In the crises of our times join us with 
those, who across the waste and wilder- 
ness of human hate and need, preparing 
the way of the Lord, throw up a highway 
for our God. 

As Thy servants in this temple of 
democracy, give us courage and strength 
for the vast task of social rebuilding that 
needs to be dared if life for all men is to 
be made full and free. 

We ask it in that Name which is above 
every name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, January 17, 1968, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


The following additional Senators at- 
tended the session of the Senate today: 
Byrp of Virginia, HILL, KENNEDY of Mas- 
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sachusetts, McGovern, MURPHY, TAL- 
MADGE, and WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 234) for the re- 
lief of James W. Adams and others, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 4030. An act for the relief of Yong 
Chin Sager; and 

H.R. 12555. An act to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to liberalize the pro- 
visions relating to payment of pension, and 
other purposes, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 964) for the relief of 
Roberto Perdomo, and it was signed by 
the Vice President. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 4030. An act for the relief of Yong 
Chin Sager; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

HR. 12555. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the provi- 
sions relating to payment of pension, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO THE ALABAMA 
SPACE SCIENCE EXHIBIT COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, despite the unani- 
mous-consent request which was granted 
for the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], to be recognized 
immediately after the approval of the 
Journal, that the Senate now proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 906, 
S. 793. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
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from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (S. 793) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States to the 
Alabama State Science Exhibit Com- 
mission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with amendments, on 
page 1, line 4, after the word “Army”, 
strike out “shall” and insert “is author- 
ized to”; and at the top of page 2, strike 
out: 

Sec. 2. The real property referred to in 
the first section of this Act is more particu- 
larly described as follows: 

A tract or parcel of land lying in section 
8, township 4 south, range 1 west of the 
Huntsville meridian, Madison County, Ala- 
bama. 

More particularly described as beginning 
at the northwest corner of section 9, town- 
ship 4 south, range 1, west, 

thence south 1 degree 56 minutes 28 sec- 
onds west 60.01 feet; 

thence north 88 degrees 54 minutes 58 
seconds west 7,485 feet to a point; 

thence south 82 degrees 27 minutes west 
133.23 feet to a point on the south right- 
of-way line of Alabama Highway Numbered 
20, the true point of beginning of the tract 
herein described; 

thence from said point of true beginning 
and running with the south right-of-way 
line of Alabama Highway Numbered 20 south 
88 degrees 54 minutes 58 seconds east 486.00 
feet to a point; 

thence leaving said right-of-way line south 
1 degree 47 minutes 41 seconds east 479.83 
feet to a point; 

thence south 78 degrees 13 minutes 26 
seconds west 885.26 feet to a point; 

thence north 86 degrees 20 minutes 40 
seconds west 109.79 feet to a point; 

thence south 10 degrees 13 minutes 58 sec- 
onds west 212.10 feet to a point; 

thence south 0 degrees 49 minutes 06 sec- 
onds east 108.56 feet to a point; 

thence south 21 degrees 24 minutes 33 sec- 
onds east 89.47 feet to a point on the north 
right-of-way line of an easement owned by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority; 

thence with said easement north 87 de- 
grees 46 minutes 22 seconds west 1,321.60 
feet to a point; 

thence leaving said easement north 11 de- 
grees 47 minutes 56 seconds west 465.04 feet 
to a point on the south right-of-way line 
of Alabama Highway Numbered 20; 

thence with said highway right-of-way 
line north 72 degrees 10 minutes 20 seconds 
east 1,207.00 feet to a point; 

thence continuing with said highway 
right-of-way north 70 degrees 19 minutes 10 
seconds east 170.09 feet to a point; 

thence continuing with said highway 
right-of-way north 72 degrees 10 minutes 20 
seconds east 289.44 feet to a point; 

thence continuing with said highway 
right-of-way north 82 degrees 27 minutes 
00 seconds east 312.39 feet to the true point 
of beginning and containing 35.01 acres, more 
or less. 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 


Sec. 2. The real property referred to in the 
first section of this Act is generally described 
as follows: 

A certain tract or parcel of land contain- 
ing 35.69 acres, more or less, lying and being 
in the northwest portion of Redstone Ar- 
senal, in the north half of section 8, town- 
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ship 4 south, range 1 west, Huntsville merid- 
ian, Madison County, Alabama, lying south 
of the centerline of Bob Wallace Avenue, 
southeasterly of the southern right-of-way 
line of Alabama Highway 20, and northerly 
of a TVA power transmission line. The exact 
description of which is to be determined by 
an accurate survey and approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Army. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 793 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, subject 
to section 3 of this Act, the Secretary of the 
Army is authorized to convey without mone- 
tary consideration to the Alabama Space 
Science Exhibit Commission (an agency of 
the State of Alabama) all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to the real 
property described in section 2 of this Act 
for use as permanent site for the Alabama 
Space Science Exhibit. 

Sec. 2. The real property referred to in the 
first section of this Act is generally described 
as follows: 

A certain tract or parcel of land containing 
35.69 acres, more or less, lying and being in 
the northwest portion of Redstone Arsenal, 
in the north half of section 8, township 4 
south, range 1 west, Huntsville meridian, 
Madison County, Alabama, lying south of 
the center line of Bob Wallace Avenue, south- 
easterly of the southern right-of-way line of 
Alabama Highway 20, and northerly of a 
TVA power transmission line. The exact de- 
scription of which is to be determined by an 
accurate survey and approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

Sec. 3. The conveyance provided for by the 
first section of this Act shall be subject to the 
condition that the real property so conveyed 
shall be used by the State of Alabama as a 
permanent site for an Alabama Space Science 
Exhibit to display suitable public exhibits 
of United States weaponry and allied sub- 
jects, developments of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, and space- 
oriented exhibits of other United States 
Government departments, agencies, and in- 
strumentalities and if such property is not 
used for such purpose, all right, title, and in- 
terest in and to such real property shall re- 
vert to the United States, which shall have 
the right of immediate entry thereon, and 
to such other conditions as the Secretary of 
the Army may prescribe to protect the in- 
terest of the United States. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 925), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

The bill S. 793 would authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to convey without mon- 
etary consideration to the Alabama Space 
Science Exhibit Commission all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in approx- 
imately 35 acres of land at Redstone Arsenal, 
Ala. The conveyance will provide that the 
property is to be used by the State as a per- 
manent site for the Alabama Science Exhibit 
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Commission to display suitable public ex- 
hibits of U.S. weaponry, developments of 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, and space-oriented exhibits of other 
governmental departments; should the prop- 
erty not be so used, then title to revert to 
the United States; and be subject to such 
other conditions as the Secretary of the 
Army may prescribe. 

The land involved in this bill is within the 
Redstone Arsenal Military Reservation, Madi- 
son County, Ala. and is situated on the 
northern boundary of the arsenal bordering 
Alabama Highway 20 and Madison Pike. The 
property comprises approximately 35.69 acres 
of unimproved land acquired in fee by the 
Government in 1941 at an apportioned cost of 
$3,230. While this area is not considered ex- 
cess, it is used only for incidental recreation 
and could be made available for purposes of 
this legislation. 

In 1965 the Legislature of the State of 
Alabama established the Alabama Space 
Science Exhibit Commission (2 Ala. Stat. 
1044) for the general purpose of providing 
and operating facilities to display exhibits, in 
cooperation with the Department of the 
Army and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, of the technological 
development of military rocket weaponry 
and space sciences, The State legislature also 
authorized, by constitutional amendment 
and public referendum, the issuance of State 
bonds in the amount of $1,900,000 to be used 
for the construction, equipment, and op- 
eration of buildings and other facilities for 
the science exhibit. However, no part of these 
funds may be used for the purchase of a site, 
it having been assumed in the early planning 
and formation of the Commission that a site 
on Redstone Arsenal would be made available 
by reason of the proposed consolidation of 
exhibits by Federal and State agencies. In 
this latter connection, the Department is of 
the opinion that existing laws relating to the 

of Federal property are not suffi- 
ciently clear to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army or the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices to convey, without consideration, these 
lands to the State for the proposed use. S. 
793, if enacted, would provide for the req- 
uisite authority. 

In furtherance of its program, the Com- 
mission employed the firm of Economic Re- 
search Associates to make a comprehensive 
evaluation study for the economic develop- 
ment of the overall project, its construc- 
tion, exhibits, and operation. This study 
was closely coordinated with representatives 
of Army and NASA at Redstone Arsenal and 
proposed in brief that (1) facilities be con- 
structed in yearly increments of a cost up- 
wards of $1,700,000; (2) exhibits will reflect 
the historical and future development of 
military weaponry and NASA space tech- 
nology in cooperation with these agencies; 
(8) present public exhibits of Army and 
NASA will be consolidated in this exhibit; 
and (4) operation and management of ex- 
hibit will be in cooperation with Army and 
NASA. 

The construction and operation of the pro- 
posed Alabama Space Science Exhibit would 
result in benefits to the Department of the 
Army. Currently, the Army Missile Command 
operates a temporary exhibit area at Red- 
stone Arsenal, using three old air-inflated 
structures, not readily accessible to the gen- 
eral public. Transfer of this exhibit to the 
proposed area would result in a savings of 
upwards of $45,000 per year. The Marshall 
Space Flight Center of NASA likewise oper- 
ates a separate limited display area at this 
installation also open to the public. It is 
believed that the potential mutual benefits 
to the Federal and State agencies and the 
public fully warrant the restricted convey- 
ance of lands proposed in this bill. 


Fiscal data 


The enactment of this bill will have no 
effect on the budgetary requirements of the 
Department of Defense. 
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Departmental position 

The Department of the Army on behalf of 
the Department of Defense as a general rule 
does not support conveyance of property 
without compensation. In view, however, of 
the pertinent circumstances outlined above, 
enactment of the present bill as amended is 
supported as an exception to said policy. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, pend- 
ing the arrival of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a brief 
period for the transaction of morning 
business until he arrives in the Chamber, 
and that when he completes his remarks, 
there be another period for the transac- 
tion of morning business, with a time 
limitation of 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTES TO SENATOR RICHARD 
B. RUSSELL, OF GEORGIA, ON HIS 
35 YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE 
SENATE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is 
with great pleasure that I note that this 
month marks the completion of 35 years 
of service in the U.S. Senate by my col- 
league, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia. 

No other Senator in modern history 
has compiled so long and outstanding a 
record of dedicated and devoted public 
service as has Dick RUSSELL, From the 
day he first entered this Chamber up to 
the present time, his every action has 
been dictated by his unswerving belief 
in the principles of sound constitutional 
government. He has always been guided 
by these principles, and his aim has al- 
ways been to serve the best interests of 
the people of Georgia and of the United 
States. He has done so, and our country 
today is better because of his presence in 
this Chamber. 

I congratulate Senator RUSSELL on this 
occasion and wish him many more 
years of service. 

The Atlanta Journal, on January 16, 
published an article written by Jack 
Spalding, the editor, which describes 
Senator RuUssELL’s record of service. I 
bring this article to the attention of the 
Senate and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR RUSSELL: He Has SEEN IT ALL AND 
HEARD ABOUT Ir, Too 
(By Jack Spalding) 

Richard B. Russell of Barrow County has 
served in the Senate from Georgia for 35 
years this month. 

He is an extraordinary man and has had 
an extraordinary career. Through intelligence 
and seniority he has become one of the 
most powerful men of his age. His grasp of 
Senate procedure and his willingness to work 
14 hours a day for fun and 24 hours when 
the going gets tough, has made him un- 
beatable in that group. 

He has been suggested for the presidency 
by members of his party (the Democratic) 
and it is one of the ironies of the age that an 
accident of birth has been the big thing 
which kept him out of the White House. 

Sen. Russell is a Southerner and a Geor- 
gian. His generation has not been able to 
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adapt itself to changing views on the racial 
question and the flexibility of the Constitu- 
tion. This has kept him and other South- 
erners at a level beneath their merit. 

At the same time this intransigence has 
served the country. Change for the sake of 
change is not good. Change, particularly 
radical change, should come with the sort 
of deliberate speed that gives the majority 
time to adjust. 

Sen. Russell has resisted civil rights bills 
with all his skill. Young liberals therefore 
are sincerely upset by him. Nevertheless the 
Senator’s resistance may result in sounder 
legislation of that type and perhaps less 
damage to the structure of the country. 

We are a country torn over this matter. 
Sen. Russell did what he had to do in good 
conscience and because he believed the proc- 
esses by which we seek the millenium will 
do harm. It is the old argument of the means 
and the ends again, and the senator has ob- 
jected to the means. 

The odd thing in the liberal view of Sen. 
Russell is that so few young liberals know 
the senator was something of a liberal fire- 
brand when he was young himself. Fashions 
in liberalism change, and Mr. Russell was 
very liberal in his way and for his day. 

He was elected governor in 1930 on a re- 
form ticket, a slender young figure of youth 
and progress. Georgia suffered from even 
more archaic government then, and he drove 
us into the present for a period. Many of his 
reforms endure, including the formation of 
the University System of Georgia. Other 
reforms have attracted barnacles as time 
rolled along and the state is ready for an- 
other young Dick Russell to shake up the 
Capitol and knock out the deadwood again. 

Sen. William J. Harris died in 1932 and 
Gov. Russell sought the nomination against 
U.S. Representative Charles Crisp. Rep. Crisp 
was powerfully connected here and in Wash- 
ington and the result was a bitter campaign. 
In it, Russell was the champion of the under- 
dog, the foe of the vested interests and was 
considered something of a rural Bolshevik 
by a lot of our better city people. 

He won, and he has gone on and up since. 
He has been right in the middle of some of 
the most stirring events of this era, and 
helped raise the current President. 

Sen. Russell has the assurance and security 
that should make him immune to the criti- 
cisms of those who can’t understand why he 
doesn’t change. He should be immune but 
he isn’t and this sensitivity is distressing for 
he does a thorough job of keeping himself 
hidden from those who would admire him if 
they knew him better. 

Thirty-five years in the Senate, and as a 
leader of the Senate at that, have given this 
senator a view of the world and the succes- 
sion of people who come and go at the top 
which cannot be equalled by any living man. 

I do not know what the Senator does with 
his spare time or even if he has any, but if he 
sat down and started dictating his memoirs 
today he would be remembered to the end 
of civilization as one of the great historians, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my good friend, the junior Sena- 
tor from Georgia, in complimenting the 
senior Senator from Georgia. I know of 
no Member of the Senate who has done 
more for this country than has Dick 
RussELL. I have been a Member of the 
Senate for more than 31 years, and he 
and Senator HAYDEN are the only two 
Senators who outrank me in seniority. 

I believe that Senator RUSSELL is one 
of the finest Senators we have ever had. 
Throughout his long and distinguished 
career he has worked to protect the 
rights and responsibilities of our States 
and our American way of life. I am cer- 
tain that the training and preparation 
he received while making his political 
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mark as the youngest governor of Geor- 
gia many years ago have served him well 
in his efforts on behalf of the States 
during his career in the Senate. 

As I said, I have served with the senior 
Senator from Georgia for many years 
now. I have been beside him on many 
occasions as we sought together to edu- 
cate the Nation concerning several pieces 
of ill-advised legislation. In each of these 
struggles, Senator RUSSELL’S conduct 
and leadership have been such as to make 
me proud that we are both Southerners. 

I wish him many more years in a long 


and Fi Agee life. 

of Delaware. Mr. 
president. I should like to join my col- 
leagues in paying respect to the senior 
Senator from Georgia and in recognizing 
him as one of the outstanding Members 
of the Senate, a great American, and a 
man who has served his State and his 
country well for so many years. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join wholeheartedly with my distin- 
guished colleagues in the fine tributes 
they have paid to the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Georgia. No man has 
served more capably or more ably in this 
body. No man has equaled his contribu- 
tions to making the Senate a better 
place in which to serve and to carry out 
the duties which the office of a Senator 
includes. 

I am delighted that Senator RUSSELL 
has been restored to full health. He looks 
well—in fact, as well as when I first came 
to the Senate 16 years ago. I know he has 
all of his vigor, all of his stamina. It is 
to the Senate’s benefit that we have a 
man of Senator RussELL’s stature and 
capability serving among us as an ad- 
viser, as a counselor, as a guide, as a man 
whom we can look up to, and as a man 
who has served his country with such 
great distinction. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks that 
have just been made by several Senators 
concerning the outstanding service of 
our great friend, the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from the State of Georgia, 
Senator RUSSELL, 

Soon it will be my privilege to have 
completed 30 years of service in Con- 
gress. During all this time I have looked 
to Senator RussELL as the leader in the 
field of sound government and in the 
strengthening of our Nation. I have fol- 
lowed him with great respect through- 
out these years. He is really a stalwart 
in Congress and in the Nation. His sound, 
constructive views and his dedication to 
the fundamental principles which were 
basic in the founding of our Nation make 
him an invaluable Member of the Sen- 
ate. His presence in the Chamber gives 
one a feeling of security. I wish for him 
many more years of service in the 
Senate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the junior Senator from 
Georgia. 

It has been my privilege to know Dick 
Russet for approximately a quarter of 
a century. I have served with and for 
him on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, of which he is chairman, for 15 
years. 

Those of us who have watched his 
quiet but firm hand know well that the 
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security and wellbeing of the United 
States in these troubled times is in part 
due to his wisdom, his integrity, and his 
constant effort to obtain all the facts 
incident to our resources and their 
application. 

It has been a rare privilege to have 
him as a friend. The United States is a 
better Nation because the people of 
Georgia have sent him to the Senate as 
long as the people of any State ever sent 
any representative to this body; with 
only two Senators in our history equaling 
his length of service. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to our 
good friend, Dick RUSSELL. 

Approximately 5 years ago, we cele- 
brated his 30th anniversary in the Sen- 
ate. I like to see these 5-year periods roll 
around. I hope there will be several more 
such 5-year periods when we can rise in 
the Senate and commend him. 

I can say nothing more than has al- 
ready been said. As a matter of fact, it 
simply becomes cumulative. We cannot 
say too much in praise of this man, be- 
cause he has been a pillar of strength in 
the Senate and in this country as a 
whole. 

Mr. President, I, too, in my modest 
way, pay tribute to him and say that I 
am grateful, as I know the people of the 
Nation are grateful, that he has been 
serving all of us during this long period 
of time, a whole generation of wonderful 
service. I hope that that service will be 
prolonged for a long, long time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I desire 
to join Senators on both sides of the 
aisle in speaking a few words of saluta- 
tion to our distinguished colleague, Sen- 
ator Dick RUSSELL, on the 35th anni- 
versary of his service in the Senate. I am 
sure that nothing can be said which has 
not already been said as a tribute to his 
great leadership on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I recall that at one time it was rumored 
that he might be a candidate for Presi- 
dent on the Democratic ticket, and for 
the only time in my life I found myself 
endorsing a Democratic candidate for 
President of the United States. 

I suspect that maybe it was because 
Senators on my side of the aisle felt so 
highly of him that he did not attain 
the nomination being talked about, but 
I am sure the country would have been 
better off if we had at some time had 8 
years of leadership by Dick RUSSELL in 
the White House. 

He has been a great inspiration for all 
of us, and he has set high standards for 
us to follow. I think the Georgia team of 
RUSSELL and TALMADGE is stronger be- 
cause of the fine captaincy of Captain 
RUSSELL; but I am sure that his junior 
colleague, Senator TALMADGE, has some 
pretty firm guidelines of his own, which 
all of us applaud. 

Mr. President, it so happens that to- 
night I shall be speaking in Atlanta, Ga. 
Before that convention audience I shall 
be happy to reiterate what I am saying 
now on the floor of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished legislative body. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
happy and honored to join Senators in 
paying tribute to our friend and a dean 
of the Senate, the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, RICHARD RUSSELL. 
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The number of years I have been in 
public life is equivalent to the number 
of years that he has been a Member of 
the Senate. That is a long time. During 
18 of those years I have been his col- 
league in the Senate. 

I dare say that I have never met a man 
who is more gentle and kinder in de- 
meanor, yet so strong and so firm in 
character and conviction. We who are 
younger than he have many times looked 
to him and up to him for counsel and 
advice. 

Senator RUSSELL became a member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
at the time of its inception. Today I am 
honored to be the chairman of that Joint 
Committee. We lean heavily upon the 
counsel and experience of this great man. 
I am associated with him on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Here again, I 
dare say, there is no Member who is 
more articulate, more profoundly in- 
volved, and more conscious of his re- 
sponsibility to the Senate and to his 
country than Dick RUSSELL. 

I do not know how much longer he 
intends to stay in the Senate, but I do 
hope that as long as he stays he will be 
in excellent health. All of us will lean 
heavily upon the help he can give us. 

I congratulate Senator Russet on his 
35 years of service. My only prayer at 
the moment is that the good Lord will 
give him many more years of service and 
health. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I am 
more than happy to join Senators in 
their tributes to the senior Senator from 
Georgia, Dick RUSSELL. 

I believe I can say advisedly that no 
Member of the Senate is more respected 
and loved on both sides of the aisle than 
he. His wisdom and his kindliness endear 
him to all. We who came to the Senate 
long after he did have profited by his 
kindly advice and his ever-willing help- 
fulness. 

I hope he will be with us for many 
years to come. He is a great man, who 
adorns the Senate, and is an outstanding 
Member by the common consent of this 
body. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, I happily 
join with my distinguished colleagues in 
saluting a great American on the cele- 
bration of this unique anniversary in 
public service. The phrases which have 
been used during the last few moments 
and are being used now on this subject 
come from the hearts of each Senator. 

Senator RUSSELL is a man who is able, 
articulate, dedicated, of high character, 
and devoted to his country, and who 
stands for the right as he sees the 
right. 

I have listened, as other Senators have, 
as the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia has spoken his views on Ameri- 
can foreign policy and American defense. 
I have listened to him as he has, with 
consummate skill, managed the legisla- 
tion that has carried with it the prodigi- 
ous amounts of money for the defense 
of this country and our way of life, He 
has earned the respect of all of us. 

It has been said that Dick RUSSELL 
could have written the rulebook of the 
Senate. Some of us whose views have 
been rejected on occasion by the great 
abilities he has demonstrated as a parlia- 
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mentary leader would hasten to agree 
with that statement. Mr. President, no 
one is more able in this body as a Sen- 
ator, and no one is held in higher re- 
spect than Dick RUSSELL, of Georgia. 

I, too, wish for you many, many happy 
returns of health and happiness with 
your friends. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, Senator 
Russe. is our dear and beloved neigh- 
bor and is so regarded by the people of 
the State of Florida. I personally have 
known Senator RICHARD RUSSELL since he 
was the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature of Georgia. 
I believe he was the youngest man ever 
to serve in that capacity. Later he served 
2 years as the Governor of Georgia, and 
I believe that again he was the youngest 
man to serve in that position of high re- 
sponsibility. 

We celebrate today the fact that he 
has served, and served with great distinc- 
tion, for 35 years in the U.S. Senate. I 
pay tribute to him and I want to be re- 
garded as one of those who admire him 
in a superlative way. I hope he will be 
here for many, many added years to help 
the Senate, the Congress, and the people 
of the United States to survive the perils 
and to solve the heavy problems which 
confront us. 

Mr. President, in the field of agricul- 
ture there is perhaps no Senator in the 
history of our Nation who has served so 
greatly the cause of the farmer. 

We all know that for many years he 
was chairman of the subcommittee that 
deals with appropriations for agricul- 
ture. For a short time, I served under his 
tutelage and marveled at the grasp he 
had of problems of agriculture in general 
in all parts of the country, particularly 
his understanding of the difficulties in 
which the so-called small farmers were 
finding themselves. He rendered service 
of the highest character and greatest 
importance to the agricultural commu- 
nity of our Nation. 

In the position he has occupied for so 
long as chief handler of matters affect- 
ing our military security, it is proper to 
say that there is no Senator who knows 
as much about the problems of our se- 
curity, as much about the composition of 
our military forces and keeps himself as 
well informed about what we need to do 
and what we are doing in that field, as 
does the senior Senator from Georgia 

(Mr. RUSSELL]. 

In that capacity, he renders a great 
and nonpartisan service to all the Sen- 
ate and all the country. And all the 
country knows it. 

Mr. President, there is another field 
in which we cannot all perhaps join in 
recognizing his great services as much 
as I can, although all of us join in recog- 
nizing his valuable services to agricul- 
ture and to the common defense and 
military security of our Nation. How- 
ever, I want to speak of another field in 
which his services have been of tremen- 
dous importance; namely, in striving to 
slow down or to overcome the trend to- 
ward overcentralization in government, 
and in seeking to defeat the trend in 
many respects toward socialization of 
our form of government and our way 
of life. The Senator from Georgia has 
been the great, sturdy leader for things 
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which are fundamental in assuring the 
strength and even the very existence of 
our Nation. He has fought tirelessly for 
the maintenance of our Constitution as 
it was meant to be maintained. 

As one who has sought to follow him 
in those particulars, I pay tribute to him 
as having been our great congressional 
leader in those fields, and as having 
served the entire Nation with great dis- 
tinction in these vital matters. 

Mr. President, my personal feelings 
are such that I can hardly speak except 
with emotion about Dick RUSSELL. 

He means to this country so very, very 
much that all over the country people 
will be found wishing him good health, 
and praying for his continued good 
health, and for his long continued serv- 
ice to all the Nation in the paths where 
he has already served with such great 
distinction. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have had 
the privileges of serving for a number of 
years on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, which is so ably presided over by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia. 

In my judgment, it is impossible for 
anyone to overmagnify the service which 
the Senator from Georgia has rendered 
to our country and to the free world in 
his capacity as chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

During my service there, I have been 
privileged to hear several Secretaries of 
Defense, a number of Secretaries of var- 
ious other departments of the Govern- 
ment and of subdivisions of the Defense 
Department, and many of the highest 
ranking military and naval officers. In 
my judgment, the Senator from Georgia 
knows more about national defense than 
any other living American. 

By reason of that fact, and the wise 
course of action which he has pursued 
as chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, he has done much to avert the 
catastrophe of a third world war and the 
catastrophe of a nuclear holocaust on 
this earth. 

The senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HolLLax D] has just stated very well the 
great debt of gratitude which all Amer- 
icans owe the Senator from Georgia for 
the outstanding service he has rendered 
to agriculture, which is, of course, our 
basic industry, because agriculture pro- 
duces the food and fiber so essential to 
the maintenance of life on earth. 

I have often said that if the senior 
Senator from Georgia had been born and 
reared and had resided in, say, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., instead of Winder, Ga., he 
would undoubtedly have been selected 
by his fellow Americans to occupy the 
office of President of the United States. 

I have also often said that if I had the 
power to designate the occupant of the 
White House, my first choice would be 
the senior Senator from Georgia. He has 
been a great scholar of the Constitution. 
He has recognized that Chief Justice Sal- 
mon P. Chase spoke the truth about the 
Constitution, in Texas against White, 
when he said: 

The Constitution in all its provisions looks 


to an indestructible Union composed of in- 
destructible States. 


During the years in which the States 
were supposed to be constitutionally in- 
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destructible, they have been in the 
process of destruction by the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial branches 
of Government; but the Senator from 
Georgia has fought a valiant fight 
against great obstacles to preserve not 
only the indestructibility of the Union 
but also the indestructibility of the 
States. 

I do not know of any human being 
who, in my humble judgment, exhibits 
in a higher degree the great qualities of 
intelligence, experience, integrity, and 
political and moral courage than our 
good friend, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia. 

I rejoice in this opportunity to pay 
heartfelt tribute to him, and to wish 
that the United States will be blessed by 
having the benefit of his services in the 
Senate for many years to come. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I join my 
colleagues in congratulating the senior 
Senator from Georgia today. The Senate 
and the country can be congratulated, 
for his service in this body has been 
marked by his intellectual powers and his 
leadership, but, above all, by a high sense 
of devotion to our country. 

We wish for him continued good 
health and happiness. I am glad to serve 
with him. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
it came to my attention that this is the 
35th anniversary of the service of 
RicHarD RUSSELL, of the Senate of the 
United States. There is no Member of 
this body who is more completely re- 
spected, admired, and loved by all of us 
than the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. 

Historians and reporters who cover the 
Senate invariably agree that he is the 
“Senator’s Senator.” RICHARD RUSSELL 
not only abides by the precedents of the 
Senate, he makes the precedents. He is 
patriotically and ardently devoted to the 
preservation of the fine qualities of the 
America which our Founding Fathers 
established here. 

For 20 years it has been my privilege 
to observe and to attempt to guide my- 
self by the example set by the senior 
Senator from Georgia. When one differs 
with him one will see that Dick RUSSELL 
is hard, but will have to agree that he 
is fair. He is hard because of his brilliant 
mind and unusual ability to see things 
as they really are. When he rises to dis- 
cuss a subject before the Senate he in- 
variably knows the subject better than 
any other Member present. In fact, he not 
only knows it better, he knows just about 
every thing there is to know about it. 

Like a number of other Members of 
this body, it was my experience to be 
both the youngest in years and the most 
junior in service. Thirty-five years ago 
the same thing was true of RICHARD 
RUSSELL. Many a time I have gone to him 
for advice. Never has he failed to coun- 
sel me wisely—not merely to suggest 
that I could follow the course that he 
had chosen for himself, but to give me 
the benefit of what he thought was the 
wisest course that could be followed by 
one who represented the State from 
which he came. In giving his counsel he 
is never unmindful of the political phi- 
losophy that should govern the indi- 
vidual that he is counseling. 
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I can never recall that Dick RUSSELL 
has ever advised me in error and I can 
recall ruefully the times I failed to heed 
the advice he gave me. 

Dick Russet will be a legend in the 
Senate long after every Member here 
has departed to meet his reward in 
another world. 

It was once my privilege to hear the 
late Arthur Vandenberg deliver a eulogy 
about his departed friend William Borah 
of Idaho. I recall one line from it: 
“Borah, greater than any President he 
ever served under.” Such a tribute is ap- 
propriate for RICHARD RussELL—a man 
who in my judgment should have been 
President of the United States. I know 
that I thought so because I supported 
him for the Democratic nomination as 
strongly and as fearlessly as I know how 
to do it. The President of the United 
States, Lyndon B. Johnson, must have 
thought so because he joined those of us 
who supported the Democratic nomina- 
tion for RICHARD RUSSELL in 1952. The 
South in general shared such an opinion, 
because Dick RUssELL could have mus- 
tered the support of the South as a third 
party candidate for President if he had 
desired to do so. 

On more occasions than one, RICHARD 
RUssELL could have been majority leader 
of the U.S. Senate. He supported other 
men for this high position. Fortunately 
for America, Dick Russet. did not de- 
cline to serve as a committee chairman. 
The fact that America is strong enough 
to meet any threat which this Nation 
might face and the fact that we have 
been equal to any challenge to our free- 
dom as well as the freedom of our friends 
and allies throughout the world stand as 
a tribute to RICHARD RUSSELL, serving as 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

As one who served under his chair- 
manship, I regard him as one of our 
ablest and our best committee chair- 
men. In my opinion he is the most 
talented manager in his field, in either 
body of the Congress—one who has 
everything that can be asked for and 
expected of a truly great American. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, several Senators have called atten- 
tion to this, the 35th anniversary of 
service in the U.S. Senate by the dis- 
tinguished, able, and truly great senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

I have served in the Senate for 9 years 
and I am now beginning my 10th year 
in this great body. During these 9 years 
I have served on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, on which the great senior 
Senator from Georgia is the ranking 
member. This is the beginning of my 
eighth year on the Committee on Armed 
Services, of which the senior Senator 
from Georgia is the distinguished chair- 
man. 

At all times in my experience on these 
committees and in this body I have found 
the senior Senator from Georgia to be 
a patient, considerate, and courteous 
man, always willing to listen to those of 
us who were junior members of the com- 
mittees and of this body. I have always 
found him to be fair and just. I have 
seen in him a man to whom all other 
Senators go, with the confidence and 
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belief and faith that, whether or not he 
may agree with them in their particular 
philosophy or viewpoint, they will get 
from him a frank answer and a calm and 
reasoned appraisal of whatever question 
or matter they may wish to present to 
him. 

As the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] so recently stated, 
the Senator from Georgia is a gentle 
and kindly man, but one who is con- 
stant in his firmness and convictions. 

Mr. President, over these years, in 
serving with and observing this man, 
I have felt that the Senate has been not 
only his work but also his study; not 
only his study but also his life. 

If I were to choose any single Senator 
who, in my humble judgment, best typi- 
fies the wisdom, the sagacity, the calm 
reflection, the dignity, the strength and 
stability of the Senate as an institution, 
that Senator would be RICHARD B. Rus- 
SELL, the senior Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, I can think of no en- 
comium which might be more appro- 
priate than that which was stated by 
Daniel Webster, one of the great Sena- 
tors of all time, who served in this body 
over a century ago, when he said: 

This is a Senate of equals, of men of in- 
dividual honor and personal character, and 
of absolute independence—who know no 
master and who acknowledge no dictator. 


Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Georgia, I believe, typifies and exempli- 
fies the kind of Senator who was en- 
visioned by Daniel Webster when he 
made that statement about this great 
institution. 

I congratulate the Senator from 
Georgia upon his long service. I con- 
gratulate his people on their good judg- 
ment in repeatedly returning to the Sen- 
ate a man who has made the Senate an 
even greater institution, perhaps, than it 
was presaged to be by our forefathers 
who so wisely devised it as the bedrock of 
our Republic. 

I trust that the great Giver of Laws, 
the source of all knowledge, the One who 
created the universe, who hung the world 
upon nothing, and who created man in 
His own image, will grant many, many 
additional years of health and service 
in the Senate to the great Senator from 
Georgia. 

I hope that I can continue to strive, 
in my small way, to follow in his foot- 
steps. The Senator from Georgia has 
been a great inspiration to me, as he has 
been to all Senators. Certainly to me, he 
has been a prime example. I hope that 
in some small way I might reflect, after 
my years of service in the Senate are 
done, some of the goodness, some of the 
strength, and a bit of the wisdom which 
have been exemplified in such full meas- 
ure by a Senator’s Senator, the Honor- 
able RICHARD B. RUSSELL. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, one 
would be, indeed, void of any feeling of 
gratitude were he not touched and deep- 
ly moved by the very kind and too gen- 
erous remarks of my colleagues today. 

This auspicious start of my day is a 
pleasant surprise; it brings a feeling of 
humility so overwhelming that I cannot 
properly express the profound apprecia- 
tion I feel. 
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No man can enjoy a finer experience 
than the privilege of service in the Sen- 
ate of the United States—even for a few 
days. No institution of our Government 
has traditions as fine as those of this 
body. Decisions made here have charted 
the course of history and some of the 
outstanding characters this country has 
produced have played their parts upon 
this stage. 

The greatest compensation which 
flows from service in the Senate of the 
United States is the privilege of associa- 
tion with our colleagues from every 
State of the Nation. 

Through the kindness of the people of 
my native Georgia, I have been privileged 
to serve in this Senate for 35 years. These 
years have encompassed the most fas- 
cinating and awesome era of our his- 
tory. It has been a rare privilege in- 
deed to have had the opportunity to live 
and work so close to the heartbeat of 
the world. Through so many years, I 
have had the opportunity to meet and 
know the great men not only of our Na- 
tion, but world figures who have directed 
the destinies of other lands through 
many crises, including two world wars. 
I have within recent months seen great 
empires that in my youth I thought 
would last throughout the ages almost 
crumble into dust. 

I have been engaged in many different 
fields of legislation. As is natural, I have 
met with both victory and defeat. 

I have known the exaltation of suc- 
cess in measures that I felt to be of great 
benefit to my country and my people. 
I have also met with frustrations and 
disappointments. Looking backward 
down the lane of the past 35 years, mem- 
ory revives days of victories and others 
when I have had forced upon me the 
pain wine of disappointment and de- 

eat. 

Indeed, I often feel that I have had 
perhaps more than my share of dis- 
appointments as I have followed the 
dictates of conscience and convictions. 
But, Mr. President, it is such a great 
experience to have lavished upon me the 
encomiums and praise of my colleagues 
that I shall undertake to bury the 
memories of disappointments and frus- 
trations. 

However undeserved they may be, the 
kind words of the colleagues in this body 
that I love and respect tend to mitigate 
and minimize some of my fears for the 
future. 

Little did I expect this morning that 
the day would open so gladsomely. I am 
very happy that nobody consulted the 
calendar or the record of my entry into 
the Senate carefully. I might have been 
denied this wonderful experience because 
we are several days past the beginning 
of my 36th year of service. 

Let me again express the humility that 
your words bring to me and my pro- 
found gratitude to the people of Georgia 
for their confidence. I can only say that 
I have done the best that I could with 
what I had, that I still have my self- 
respect and can look in the mirror with- 
out feeling the prick of conscience. 

To each and every one of you, I extend 
the profound thanks of a grateful heart. 
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CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
IN SALINE COUNTY, ARK., TO 
DIERKS FORESTS, INC. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House on H.R. 10864. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hortes in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disa- 
greement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 10864) to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to convey 
certain lands in Saline County, Ark., to 
the Dierks Forests, Inc., and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment, agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair be authorized to ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Jorpan of North 
Carolina, Mr. AREN, and Mr. Younc of 
North Dakota conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


COMMENTS ON THE STATE OF THE 
UNION ADDRESS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, most 
if not all of the domestic programs, rec- 
ommended by the President with great 
sincerity, are desirable in nature and 
noble in character. But if we are to con- 
tinue with these extraordinary overseas 
expenditures, especially those now found 
necessary for the Vietnam war, at the 
same time we attempt to carry out all 
the domestic programs, the already seri- 
ous fiscal and monetary problems we face 
today can only increase; and this in turn 
will create additional apprehension about 
the integrity of the dollar. Again, there- 
fore, comes up the question of how much 
butter we can have along with the guns. 

Despite the unprecedented political 
and military restrictions under which 
they have been and are forced to wage 
this war, our soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
are fighting bravely and well; and from 
@ military standpoint we are making 
progress. From a political standpoint, 
however, it is difficult to see any real 
progress. Only recently the South Viet- 
namese Government has given us fresh 
evidence of instability, including dis- 
agreements among its own ruling class 
as well as with us. 

Even if the tax increase recommended 
by the President is approved by the Con- 
gress, that increase will not pay half of 
the annual cost of this war; and we all 
now know that additional money is es- 
sential to carry out those recommended 
programs so badly needed at home. 

It is not the courage or ability of our 
Armed Forces, or that of our citizenry 
which is being tried; it is our foreign pol- 
icy and the capacity of our economy. 

Let me again recommend my proposal 
with respect to this war, therefore, in 
the same language that the proposal was 
presented on the Senate floor last Octo- 
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ber 3, when I came back for the fourth 
time in the last 2 years, from Vietnam: 

Instead of only another cessation in the 
air attacks against North Vietnam, I pro- 
pose that this Government announce, as of 
a certain date, the cessation of all military 
action in South Vietnam as well as over North 
Vietnam; also announce that there will be no 
reinforcements into the theater. 

The Government would announce that 
these policies were being undertaken in 
earnest hope that their adoption would re- 
sult in prompt and meaningful negotiations 
in the interest of a just peace. 

At the same time the United States should 
also announce that, if after this cessation of 
all military action in South Vietnam, as well 
as North Vietnam, the North Vietnamese 
and Viet Cong nevertheless continued hostil- 
ities, then the United States would feel free 
to pursue this war in any manner of its own 
choosing. 

It would appear that the political objec- 
tives of the United States have now been 
achieved through the creation, by means of 
free elections, of the present Saigon Govern- 
ment; and the military objectives of this 
Government have never included the in- 
vasion of North Vietnam, or the occupation 
of Hanol, or the taking over of the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam, 

Concurrently with the above proposed an- 
nouncement of United States policy— 


I recommended on October 3— 
the Government of South Vietnam should 
announce its willingness to negotiate with 
anybody, and offer amnesty to members of 
the Viet Cong. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
would like to say to my good friend from 
Missouri that I commend his proposal 
very highly. Coming from him, with his 
vast experience in military matters, as 
a former extremely able Secretary of the 
Air Force, I think his proposal should 
carry great weight. If those in authority 
are really sincere in wanting to make 
peace, which they so frequently profess 
without results, they will not only give 
his recommendation serious considera- 
tion, but act upon it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator for his undeserved kind com- 
ments. 


NONPROLIFERATION OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS TREATY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on May 
17, 1966—nearly 2 years ago—the Senate 
passed Senate Resolution 179, by a vote 
of 84 to 0. 

Senate Resolution 179 was a resolution 
for nonproliferation of nuclear weapons 
which carried the following words: 

Resolved, That the Senate commends the 
President's serious and urgent efforts to nego- 
tlate international agreements limiting the 
spread of nuclear weapons and supports the 
principle of additional efforts by the Presi- 
dent which are appropriate and necessary in 
the interest of peace for the solution of 
nuclear proliferation problems. 


As the sponsor of that resolution, I am 
particularly pleased today with the excel- 
lent news received from Geneva, where 
the International Disarmament Confer- 
ence is meeting. After many long months 
of hard, difficult negotiations, the United 
States and the Soviet Union have reached 
agreement on the language to be incor- 
porated in a proposed nonproliferation 
treaty to be tabled in Geneva before rep- 
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resentatives of the nations of the world 
who have been engaged in an effort to 
negotiate a nonproliferation treaty. 

Mr. President, I have just received 
word from Mr. Adrian Fisher that the 
treaty has been tabled. I received the 
call 10 minutes ago in the cloakroom, I 
am also happy to say that Mr. Fisher 
told me he thought the resolution that 
passed unanimously 2 years ago was 
quite instrumental in bringing about 
agreement between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

For many months, Ambassador Wil- 
liam C. Foster, Director of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, and Mr. 
Adrian Fisher, Deputy Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
have been diligently and competently 
exploring ways and means of reaching 
agreement among our allies, repre- 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R. and represent- 
atives of other nations. The principal 
area of difficulty has centered on the 
language to be contained in article III 
of the proposed treaty, which has to do 
with the safeguards provisions. There 
have been those who desire a nonprolif- 
eration treaty to such an extent that 
they would have eliminated any require- 
ments for safeguards. I am not one of 
those. As I have pointed out on numer- 
ous occasions in the past, any treaty en- 
tered into must have assurances that 
the agreements contained therein are 
being honored. Accordingly, I have 
strongly advocated the need for inter- 
national safeguards. 

At one point the U.S.S.R. insisted that 
the safeguards would be administered 
exclusively by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

A number of our allies in Western 
Europe, for a time, insisted that Eura- 
tom safeguards alone would suffice with- 
in their territory and were not willing to 
recognize International Atomic Energy 
Agency responsibility. 

As I have pointed out time and time 
again, I do not believe we have to make 
a choice between one or the other. In 
my opinion it can be, and it should be, 
a cooperation and understanding þe- 
tween the two civilian agencies that we 
have supported these many years—the 
International Atomic Energy Agency and 
Euratom. Article III of the treaty as it 
has been tabled is directed toward this 
objective, I am very happy to say. 

Nonproliferation of nuclear weapons 
is too important a matter. The world 
needs any and all assistance we can re- 
ceive to assure nuclear material and 
nuclear equipment are not diverted from 
civilian to military uses. I have been in- 
formed that technical representatives 
from the International Atomic Energy 
Agency who have responsibility for safe- 
guarding material under the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency’s jurisdic- 
tion have visited Euratom facilities and 
have conferred with technical personnel 
responsible for developing improved 
safeguard techniques. It is my under- 
standing that safeguards personnel of 
both agencies can, and do, work well to- 
gether. There is no doubt in my mind 
that these technical people can and will 
be able to work out methods by which 
Euratom can continue its safeguards sys- 
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tem and International Atomic Energy 
Agency can conduct appropriate verifi- 
cation to assure its safeguard personnel 
that it is properly being conducted. Non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons and 
proper safeguard systems are too impor- 
tant to permit failure because of squab- 
bling amongst administrative bureau- 
crats in International Atomic Energy 
Agency and Euratom who may be more 
interested in the protection of their own 
little official position than in solving a 
major international problem. I am cer- 
tain that with encouragement from the 
highest positions in Euratom and in the 
International Atomic Energy Agency we 
can, and will, work out an appropriate 
and proper safeguards arrangement. 

Mr. President, I am very optimistic 
that we will have submitted to us this 
session by the President of the United 
States a nonproliferation treaty for our 
advice and consent. 

Here again I might say parenthetically 
that the President of the United States, 
in his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress and to the people of the country, 
said exactly that last evening. 

This hour at Geneva is cause for opti- 
mism. In order to assist my colleagues in 
the Senate and for the information of 
the public at large, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
text of the treaty tabled by the United 
States in Geneva, and suggest that par- 
ticular attention be given to the pro- 
posed article III. 

There being no objection, the treaty 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TREATY ON THE NONPROLIFERATION OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

The States concluding this Treaty, here- 
inafter referred to as the “Parties to the 
Treaty”, 

Considering the devastation that would be 
visited upon all mankind by a nuclear war 
and the consequent need to make every effort 
to avert the danger of such a war and to 
take measures to safeguard the security of 
peoples, 

Believing that the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons would seriously enhance the danger 
of nuclear war, 

In conformity with resolutions of the 
United Nations General Assembly calling for 
the conclusion of an agreement on the pre- 
vention of wider dissemination of nuclear 


weapons, 
Undertaking to in facilitating 
the application of International Atomic 


Energy Agency safeguards on peaceful nu- 
clear activities, 

Expressing their support for research, de- 
velopment and other efforts to further the 
application, within the framework of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency safe- 
guards system, of the principle of safeguard- 
ing effectively the flow of source and special 
fissionable materials by use of instruments 
and other techniques at certain strategic 

ints, 
irea the principle that the benefits 
of peaceful applications of nuclear tech- 
nology, including any technological by- 
products which may be derived by nuclear- 
weapon States from the development of nu- 
clear explosives devices, should be available 
for peaceful p to all Parties to the 
Treaty, whether nuclear-weapon or non- 
nuclear-weapon States, 

Convinced that in furtherance of this prin- 
ciple, all Parties to this Treaty are entitled 
to participate in the fullest possible exchange 
of scientific information for, and to con- 
tribute alone or in cooperation with other 
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States to, the further development of the 
applications of atomic energy for peaceful 
pP 


Declaring their intention to achieve at the 
earliest possible date the cessation of the 
nuclear arms race, 

Urging the cooperation of all States in the 
attainment of this objective, 

Desiring to further the easing of inter- 
national tension and the strengthening of 
trust between States in order to facilitate 
the cessation of the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons, the liquidation of all their existing 
stockpiles, and the elimination from national 
arsenals of nuclear weapons and the means 
of their delivery pursuant to a treaty on 
general and complete disarmament under 
strict and effective international control, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Each nuclear-weapon State Party to this 
Treaty undertakes not to transfer to any 
recipient whatsoever nuclear weapons or 
other nuclear explosive devices or control 
over such weapons or explosive devices di- 
rectly, or indirectly; and not in any way to 
assist, encourage, or induce any non-nuclear- 
weapon State to manufacture or otherwise 
acquire nuclear weapons or other nuclear 
explosive devices, or control over such wea- 
pons or explosive devices. 


ARTICLE IT 


Each non-nuclear-weapon State Party to 
this Treaty undertakes not to receive the 
transfer from any transferor whatsoever of 
nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive 
devices or of control over such weapons or 
explosive devices directly, or indirectly; not 
to manufacture or otherwise acquire nuclear 
weapons or other nuclear explosive devices; 
and not to seek or receive any assistance in 
the manufacture of nuclear weapons or other 
nuclear explosive devices. 


ARTICLE II 


1. Each non-nuclear-weapon State Party 
to the Treaty undertakes to accept safe- 
guards, as set forth in an agreement to be 
negotiated and concluded with the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency in accordance 
with the Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and the Agency’s safeguards 
system, for the exclusive purpose of verifica- 
tion of the fulfillment of its obligations 
assumed under this Treaty with a view to 
preventing diversion of nuclear energy from 
peaceful uses to nuclear weapons or other 
nuclear explosive devices. Procedures for the 
safeguards required by this Article shall be 
followed with respect to source or special 
fissionable material whether it is being pro- 
duced, processed or used in any principal nu- 
clear facility or is outside any such facility. 
The safeguards required by this Article shall 
be applied on all source or special fissionable 
material in all peaceful nuclear activities 
within the territory of such State, under its 
jurisdiction, or carried out under its control 
anywhere. 

2. Each State Party to the Treaty under- 
takes not to provide: (a) source or 
fisssionable material, or (b) equipment or 
material especially designed or prepared for 
the processing, use or production of special 
fissionable material, to any non-nuclear- 
weapon State for peaceful purposes, unless 
the source or special fissionable material 
shall be subject to the safeguards required 
by this Article. 

3. The safeguards required by this Article 
shall be implemented in a manner designed 
to comply with Article IV of this Treaty, and 
to avoid hampering the economic or tech- 
nological development of the Parties or in- 
ternational cooperation in the field of peace- 
ful nuclear activities, including the inter- 
national exchange of nuclear material and 
equipment for the processing, use or pro- 
duction of nuclear material for peaceful pur- 
poses in accordance with the provisions of 
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this Article and the principle of safeguarding 
set forth in the Preamble. 

4. Non-nuclear-weapon States Party to the 
Treaty shall conclude agreements with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency to meet 
the requirements of this Article either indi- 
vidually or together with other States in 
accordance with the Statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. Negotiation 
of such agreements shall commence within 
180 days from the original entry into force of 
this Treaty. For States depositing their in- 
struments of ratification after the 180-day 
period, negotiation of such agreements shall 
commence not later than the date of such 
deposit. Such agreements shall enter into 
force not later than eighteen months after 
the date of initiation of negotiations. 


ARTICE IV 


1, Nothing in this Treaty shall be inter- 
preted as affecting the inalienable right of 
all the Parties to the Treaty to develop re- 
search, production and use of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes without discrimination 
and in conformity with Articles I and II of 
this Treaty. 

2. All the Parties to the Treaty have the 
right to participate in the fullest possible 
exchange of scientific and technological in- 
formation for the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. Parties to the Treaty in a position to 
do so shall also cooperate in contributing 
alone or together with other States or in- 
ternational organizations to the further de- 
velopment of the applications of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes, especially in 
the territories of non-nuclear-weapon States 
Party to the Treaty. 

ARTICLE V 


Each Party to this Treaty undertakes to 
cooperate to insure that potential benefits 
from any peaceful applications of nuclear 
explosions will be made available through 
appropriate international procedures to non= 
nuclear-weapon States Party to this Treaty 
on a non-discriminatory basis and that the 
charge to such Parties for the explosive de- 
vices used will be as low as possible and 
exclude any charge for research and develop- 
ment. It is understood that non-nuclear- 
weapon States Party to this Treaty so 
desiring may, pursuant to a special agree- 
ment or agreements, obtain any such bene- 
fits on a bilateral basis or through an 
appropriate international body with ade- 
quate representation of non-nuclear-weapon 
States. 

ARTICLE VI 


Each of the Parties to this Treaty under- 
takes to pursue negotiations in good faith 
on effective measures regarding cessation of 
the nuclear arms race and disarmament, and 
on a treaty on general and complete dis- 
armament under strict and effective in- 
ternational control. 

ARTICLE VII 

Nothing in this Treaty affects the right 
of any group of States to conclude regional 
treaties in order to assure the total absence 
of nuclear weapons in their respective 
territories. 

ARTICLE VIIt 

1, Any Party to this Treaty may propose 
amendments to this Treaty. The text of any 
proposed amendment shall be submitted to 
the Depositary Governments which shall 
circulate it to all Parties to the Treaty. 
Thereupon, if requested to do so by one-third 
or more of the Parties to the Treaty, the 
Depositary Governments shall convene a con- 
ference, to which they shall invite all the 
parties to the treaty, to consider such an 
amendment. 

2. Any amendment to this Treaty must be 
approved by a majority of the votes of all 
the Parties to the Treaty, including the votes 
of all nuclear-weapon States Party to this 
Treaty and all other Parties which, on the 
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date the amendment is circulated, are mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. The 
amendment shall enter into force for each 
Party that deposits its instrument of 
ratification of the amendment upon the 
deposit of instruments of ratification by a 
majority of all the Parties, including the 
instruments of ratification of all nuclear- 
weapon States Party to this Treaty and all 
other Parties which, on the date the amend- 
ment is circulated, are members of the Board 
of Governors of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. Thereafter, it shall enter into 
force for any other Party upon the deposit 
of its instrument of ratification of the 
amendment. 

3. Five years after the entry into force of 
this Treaty, a conference of Parties to the 
Treaty shall be held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in order to review the operation of this 
Treaty with a view to assuring that the pur- 
poses and provisions of the Treaty are being 
realized. 

ARTICLE IX 


1. This Treaty shall be open to all States 
for signature. Any State which does not sign 
the Treaty before its entry into force in 
accordance with paragraph 3 of this Article 
may accede to it at any time. 

2. This Treaty shall be subject to ratifi- 
cation by signatory States. Instruments of 
ratification and instruments of accession 
shall be deposited with the Governments 
— — , which are hereby desig- 
nated the Depositary Governments. 

8. This Treaty shall enter into force after 
its ratification by all nuclear-weapon States 
signatory to this Treaty, and 40 other States 
signatory to this Treaty and the deposit of 
their instruments of ratification. For the 
purposes of this Treaty, a nuclear-weapon 
State is one which has manufactured and 
exploded a nuclear weapon or other nuclear 
explosive device prior to January 1, 1967. 

4, For States whose instruments of ratifi- 
cation or accession are deposited subsequent 
to the entry into force of this Treaty, it shall 
enter into force on the date of the deposit 
of their instruments of ratification or ac- 
cession. 

5. The Depositary Governments shall 
promptly inform all signatory and acceding 
States of the date of each signature, the 
date of deposit of each instrument of ratifi- 
cation or of accession, the date of the entry 
into force of this Treaty, and the date of 
receipt of any requests for convening a con- 
ference or other notices. 

6. This Treaty shall be registered by the 
Depositary Governments pursuant to Article 
102 of the Charter of the United Nations, 


ARTICLE X 


1. Each Party shall in exercising its na- 
tional soverignty have the right to withdraw 
from the Treaty if it decides that extraordi- 
nary events, related to the subject matter 
of this Treaty, have jeopardized the supreme 
interests of its country. It shall give notice 
of such withdrawal to all other Parties to 
the Treaty and to the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council three months in advance. Such 
notice shall include a statement of the ex- 
traordinary events it regards as having jeop- 
ardized its supreme interests. 

2. Twenty-five years after the entry into 
force of the Treaty, a Conference shall be 
convened to decide whether the Treaty shall 
continue in force indefinitely, or shall be ex- 
tended for an additional fixed period or pe- 
riods. This decision shall be taken by a ma- 
jority of the Parties to the Treaty. 

ARTICLE XI 

This Treaty, the English, Russian, French, 
Spanish and Chinese texts of which are 
equally authentic, shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Depositary Governments. Duly 
certified copies of this Treaty shall be trans- 
mitted by the Depositary Governments to the 
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Governments of the signatory and acceding 
States. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this Treaty. 


Mr. PASTORE. In conclusion, let me 
say that we went a long way toward 
achieving a rapport between ourselves 
and another major nuclear power, the 
Soviet Union, when we brought about the 
consummation of the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty. It is my prayerful hope today 
that, now that this treaty has been ta- 
bled, it will be signed by all the nations 
of the world, because I believe that would 
be another step toward eliminating the 
likelihood and the peril of a nuclear or 
thermonuclear holocaust which could 
well destroy this entire world. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


The Secretary of the Senate, on Janu- 
ary 2, 1968, and January 3, 1968, respec- 
tively, received messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which an- 
nounced that, on the dates indicated, he 
had approved and signed the following 
acts: 

On December 29, 1967: 
S. 174, an act for the relief of Dr. Eduardo 
lez; 
. 204. an act for the relief of Eloy C. 
Navarro; 

S. 1477, an act to amend section 301 of 
title III of the act of August 14, 1946, relat- 
ing to the establishment by the Secretary 
of Agriculture of a national advisory commit- 
tee, to provide for annual meetings of such 

ttee; 
53.211 an act for the relief of Dr. Octavio 
Suarez-Murias; 

S. 2153, an act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Rafael Montalvo y Urrutibeascoa; 

S. 2206, an act for the relief of Dr. Jorge 
Rolando Guerra-Reyes; and 

s. 2265, an act for the relief of Christopher 
Nicholas Rushton. 

On January 2, 1968: 

S. 866, an act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Pacino Biancarosso; 

S. 1566, an act to amend sections 3 and 4 
of the act approved September 22, 1964 (78 
Stat. 990), providing for an investigation and 
study to determine a site for the construction 
of a sea-level canal connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans; 

S. 1722, an act to amend the wheat acreage 
allotment provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended; and 

S. 2171, an act to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 so as to accord 
with certain decisions of the courts. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 4892. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to the city of Leavenworth, Kansas; 
and 

H.R. 8364. An act to amend the joint res- 
olution of March 24, 1937, to provide for the 
termination of the interest of the United 
States in certain real property in Allen Park, 
Michigan; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

H.R. 7042. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Del Rio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


January 18, 1968 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON ORDERLY LIQUIDATION oF STOCKS 
OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the orderly liquidation of stocks 
of agricultural commodities, dated Decem- 
ber 1967 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON TITLE I AGREEMENTS UNDER THE 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND AS- 
SISTANCE ACT oF 1954 


A letter from the Associate Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on title I agreements under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, for the months of Novem- 
ber and December 1967 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the President, National For- 
est Reservation Commission, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that Commission, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1967 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


REPORT ON RESEARCH FACILITIES 


A letter from the Deputy Director of 
Science and Education, Department of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on research facilities, for the fiscal year 
1967 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

PLANS FOR WORKS oF IMPROVEMENT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, dated December 19, 1967, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, plans for works of 
improvement on Blackhawk-Kickapoo Water- 
shed, Wis.; Cross Creek, Kans.; Garrison 
Creek, Okla; Mustang Creek, Calif.; 
Old Town Creek, Ala.; and Tesnatee Creek, 
Ga. (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, dated December 21, 1967, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, plans for works 
of improvement on Cahulga Creek, Ala.; 
Cameron-Creole Watershed, La.; Central 
Madison Watershed, La.; Elk Twomile Creek, 
W. Va.; West Fork Bayou Lacassine Water- 
shed, La.; and West Fork Mayfield Creek, 
Ky. (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
REPORT ON UNITED EXPORTS TO YUGOSLAVIA 

AND HUNGARY 

A letter from the Secretary, Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, Washington, D.C., re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that the amount of 
Export-Import Bank insurance and guar- 
antees issued from September through No- 
vember 1967 in connection with United 
States exports to Yugoslavia and to Hungary 
Was $268,322.00 and $264.00, respectively; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


APPROVAL OF LOAN TO CENTRAL Iowa POWER 
COOPERATIVE, MARION, Iowa 
A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Rural Electrification Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture, reporting, pursuant 
to Senate Report No. 497, on the approval of 
a loan to Central Iowa Power Cooperative of 
Marion, Iowa (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 


A letter from the Deputy Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
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dent, dated December 27, 1967, reporting, 
pursuant to law, that the amount made 
available to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare under the “Limitation 
on salaries and expenses” (trust fund) for 
the Social Security Administration, for the 
fiscal year 1968, had been apportioned on a 
basis which indicates the necessity for a 
supplemental estimate; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, dated December 30, 1967, reporting, 
pursuant to law, that the appropriation to 
the Department of Agriculture for “Salaries 
and expenses, Office of the General Counsel,” 
for the fiscal year 1968, had been reappor- 
tioned on a basis which indicates the neces- 
sity for a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, dated December 30, 1967, reporting, 
pursuant to law, that the appropriation for 
the Department of the Interior for Re- 
sources management,” Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, for the fiscal year 1968, had been 
reapportioned on a basis which indicates the 
necessity for a supplemental estimate of ap- 
propriation (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, dated December 31, 1967, reporting, 
pursuant to law, that the appropriation to 
the Treasury Department for “Salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of Accounts,” for the fiscal 
year 1968, had been reapportioned on a basis 
which indicates the necessity for a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, dated January 9, 1968, reporting, pur- 
suant to law, that the appropriation to the 
Department of Agriculture for “Consumer 
protective, marketing, and regulatory pro- 
grams,” Consumer and Marketing Service, for 
the fiscal year 1968, had been reapportioned 
on a basis which indicates the necessity for 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation; to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
appropriation for the Department of the In- 
terior for Management and protection,” Na- 
tional Park Service, for the fiscal year 1968 
had been reapportioned on a basis indicating 
a need for a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


REPORT ON REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the fixed property, installations, and major 
equipment items, and stored supplies of the 
military departments maintained on both a 
quantitative and a monetary basis, dated 
June 30, 1967 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port that sets forth the financial condition 
and operating results of working capital 
funds, dated June 30, 1967 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS FOR THE 
NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), reporting, pursuant to law, on cer- 
tain construction projects for the Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve, to accommodate the 
relocation of aviation services from the ob- 
solescent Naval Air Station, Grosse Isle, 
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Mich., to Selfridge Air Force Base, Mich. 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON OFFICERS ASSIGNED OR DETAILED 
TO PERMANENT DUTY aT THE SEAT OF 
GOVERNMENT 
A letter from the Secretary of the Air 

Force, reporting, pursuant to law, that as 

of December 31, 1967, there was an aggregate 

of 2,413 officers assigned or detailed to per- 
manent duty in the executive part of the De- 
partment of the Air Force at the seat of gov- 


ernment; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 
REPORT ON EXEMPLARY REHABILITATION 


CERTIFICATES 


A letter from the Secretary of Labor, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on exemplary re- 
habilitation certificates, for the calendar year 
1967; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON FLIGHT Pay, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
flight pay for the Department of the Army, 
for the 6-month period ended December 31, 
1967 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 
SYSTEM 

A letter from the Director, Selective Serv- 
ice System, Was: „D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that System, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1967 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

REPORT ON DEFENSE PROCUREMENT FROM 

SMALL AND OTHER BUSINESS FIRMS 


A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
defense procurement from small and other 
business firms, for the period July to October 
1967 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT TO 1966 ANNUAL RE- 

PORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


A letter from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Treasury Department, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a statistical supplement to 
the 1966 annual report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

REPORT ON FLIGHT Pay 

A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, reporting, pursuant to law, on flight pay 
for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, for the 
6-month period ended December 31, 1967; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

REPORT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Commission, for the fiscal year 1967 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

REPORT OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that Board, 
for the fiscal year 1967 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


Report OF NATIONAL COMMISSION ON Foop 
MARKETING 


A letter from the Chairman, National 
Commission on Food Marketing, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on the struc- 
ture and performance of the Nation's food 
marketing system, dated June 1966 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

REPORTS OF VALUATIONS OF PROPERTIES OF 

CoMMON CARRIERS 

A letter from the Chairman, Interstate 

Commerce Commission, transmitting, pur- 
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suant to law, several reports of the final val- 
uations of properties of certain carriers (with 
accompanying reports); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICER Corps, ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL SCIENCE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to provide for the appointment, pro- 
motion, separation, and retirement of Com- 
missioned Officers of the Environmental Sci- 
ence Services Administration, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying document); 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT OF MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Migratory 
Bird Conservation Commission, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of that Commission, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT ON INSTRUMENTS ISSUED BY FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on instruments is- 
sued by that Commission, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


NOTICE OF ISSUANCE OF PROPOSED STANDARD 
RELATING TO SOFTWOOD LUMBER 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of a 
notice to be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister, relating to a proposed standard for 
softwood lumber (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Commerce. 


CHANGE OF RATE OF INTEREST ON CERTAIN 
LOANS AND MORTGAGES 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to change the provision with respect to the 
maximum rate of interest permitted on loans 
and mortgages insured under title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT OF THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE Co. 


A letter from the vice president, the Chesa- 
peane & Potomac Telephone Co., Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of that company, for the calendar year 
1967 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND OTHER FINAN- 
CIAL COMMITMENTS OF THE U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, the state- 

ment of liabilities and other financial com- 
mitments of the U.S. Government, dated June 

30, 1967 (with an accompanying paper); to 

the Committee on Finance. 

COMBINED STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS, EXPEND- 
ITURES, AND BALANCES OF THE U.S. Gov- 
ERNMENT 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a com- 

bined statement of receipts, expenditures, 
and balances of the U.S. Government, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1967 (with an 
accompanying document); to the Committee 
on Finance. 
REPORT OF THE RENEGOTIATION BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman, the Renego- 
tiation Board, Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that Board, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1967 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR 

TION 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 


Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting, pursuant to law, rec- 
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ommendations of the International Labor 
Or tion (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND FINANCIAL 

POLICIES 

A letter from the Chairman and mem- 
bers of the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Pol- 
icies, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1967 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER 

GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report on the activities of the U.S. General 
Accounting Office during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

REPORT ON DISPOSAL OF FOREIGN EXCESS 

PROPERTY 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, Department of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
disposals of foreign excess property for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1967 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF GENERAL SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the Annual Report of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1967 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the examination of finan- 
cial statements, fiscal year 1967, Veterans 
Canteen Service, Veterans’ Administration, 
dated December 22, 1967 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the need to improve internal 
audit in the Department of Justice, dated 
December 26, 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on possible savings available 
by sending men to nearest Armed Forces 
examining and entrance station, Selective 
Service System, dated December 26, 1967 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on reduction of heating 
costs at military bases available through 
conversion of manually operated furnaces, 
Department of the Army, Department of the 
Air Force, dated December 27, 1967 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the need for improved 
procedures to minimize overpayments of 
non-service-connected disability and death 
pensions, Veterans’ Administration, dated 
December 28, 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report on significant savings possible 
if rural mail carriers use Government instead 
of personal vehicles, Post Office Department, 
dated January 4, 1968 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of loans to graz- 
ing associations, Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, dated Jan- 
uary 4, 1968 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the examination of financial 
statements for the fiscal year 1967, Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., Department of Jus- 
tice, dated January 8, 1968 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on more effective Federal 
action being needed to meet urban renewal 
rehabilitation objectives in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, dated January 9, 1968 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the opportunity for sav- 
ings by consolidating photographic opera- 
tions at the John F. Kennedy Space Center 
and the Air Force Eastern Test Range, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
and Department of Defense, dated January 10, 
1968 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the opportunity for econ- 
omies under the guardianship program, 
Veterans’ Administration, dated January 11, 
1968 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the opportunities for Amer- 
ican-flag ship operators to use U.S.-owned 
excess foreign currencies and the effect on 
the balance-of-payments and budget deficits, 
dated January 11, 1968 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the need for systematic re- 
view by the Coast Guard of its landholdings, 
dated January 15, 1968 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of an audit of the Farm Credit 
Administration and certain banks of the 
Farm Credit System for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1967, dated January 16, 1968 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORT on STATUS OF COLORADO River STOR- 
AGE PROJECT AND PARTICIPATING PROJECTS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

the 11th Annual Report on the status of the 

Colorado River Storage Project and Partici- 

pating Projects, for the fiscal year ended 

June 30, 1967 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Interior and 

Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON MATTERS CONTAINED IN THE 
HELIUM ACT 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on matters contained in the Hellum 
Act, dated December 1967 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT, MAJESTIC 
Hore. Co., Hor SPRINGS, ARK. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed concession contract under which 
Majestic Hotel Co. will be authorized to con- 
tinue to provide bathing facilities and re- 
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lated services for the registered guests of the 
Majestic Hotel and Towers and the registered 
guests of the Cedar Street Cottages and 
Waverly Hotel and Apartments so long as 
they are owned and operated by the conces- 
sioner, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark., for 
a 5-year period from January 1, 1968 through 
December 31, 1972, when executed by the 
Director of the National Park Service (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT, 
TETON NATIONAL PARK 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed extension of the concession con- 
tract under which Mrs, Louis M. Bertschy 
will þe authorized to continue to operate the 
Triangle X Ranch for the public in Grand 
Teton National Park for a 1-year period from 
January 1, 1968, through December 31, 1968, 
when executed by the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT, PETRIFIED 
FOREST NATIONAL PARK, ARIZ. 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a proposed concession contract under 
which J. Dolman Robinson and Helen B. 
Robinson, will be authorized to continue to 
operate the Rainbow Forest Lodge for the 
public in Petrified Forest National Park, 
Ariz., for a 10-year period from January 1, 
1968, through December 31, 1977, when 
executed by the Director of the National Park 
Service (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
REPORT ON CLAIMS SETTLED UNDER THE MILI- 


TARY PERSONNEL AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES’ 
CLAIMS ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
claims settled under the Military Personnel 
and Civilian Employees’ Claims Act, for the 
fiscal year 1967 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
REPORT ON AIRCRAFT CRASH AT WICHITA, KANS. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting, pursuant to law, & 
report on a U.S. Air Force aircraft crash at 
Wichita, Kans., on January 16, 1965 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE 

UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Chief Justice of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman, Subversive 
Activities Control Board, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the 17th Annual Report of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

FINAL REPORT OF THE ST. AUGUSTINE 
QUADRICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 

A letter from the Executive Officer, St, 
Augustine Quadricentennial Commission, 
Department of the Interior, National Park 
Service, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
final report of the St. Augustine Quadricen- 
tennial Commission (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee of the Judiciary. 
REPORT OF SELECT COMMISSION ON WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE IMMIGRATION 

A letter from the Chairman, Select Com- 
mission on Western Hemisphere Immigra- 
tion, Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant 
to law, that its final report was not yet 
available for submission, and would be for- 
warded as soon as possible; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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Temporary ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATEs OF 
CERTAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


‘THIRD-PREFERENCE AND SIXTH-PREFERENCE 
CLASSIFICATIONS FOR CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports on third-preference and sixth-prefer- 
ence classifications for certain aliens (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 

WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Orazio 
Barone from a report relating to aliens whose 
deportation has been suspended, transmitted 
to the Senate on December 20, 1967; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF PROGRAM REVIEW COMMITTEE, 
NURSE TRAINING ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report of the Program Review 
Committee for the Nurse Training Act of 
1964, dated December, 1967 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Report ENTITLED “FROM THE STREET” 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law a report on an evalua- 
tion of that Department entitled “From the 
Street,” dated December 15, 1967 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT OF SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
POSITIONS ESTABLISHED IN THE DEPARTMENT 
or COMMERCE 
A letter from the Director of Personnel, 

Department of Commerce, transmitting, 

pursuant to law, a report of scientific and 

professional positions established in the De- 

partment of Commerce, as of December 1967 

(with an acompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Report ON Posrrrons IN Grapes GS-16, 
GS-17, AND GS-18, IMMIGRATION AND NAT- 
URALIZATION SERVICE 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization Service, U.S. Depart- 

ment of Justice, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the positions in grades GS-16, GS-17, and 

GS-18 which are under the jurisdiction of 

the Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 

uralization; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

REPORT ON SCIENTIFIC OR PROFESSIONAL POSI- 

TIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration, Department of the 

Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, con- 

cerning the eight scientific or professional 

positions in the Department; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

REPORT OF PUBLIC Law 313 Posrrions, NASA 

MARSHALL SPACE PLIGHT CENTER 
A letter from the Assistant Administrator 
for Legislative Affairs, National Aeronautics 
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and Space Administration, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, certain civilian positions 
established pursuant to section 3104(a) (8), 
United States Code, during calendar year 
1967 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AUTHORIZE TRAVEL 
EXPENSES FOR CERTAIN WITNESS SERVICE 
A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 

Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 

proposed legislation to amend section 1823 

of title 28, United States Code, to authorize 

the payment of travel expenses for certain 
witness service (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Post Office and 

Civil Service. 

REPORT ON THE COST OF CLEAN WATER 
A letter from the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the national requirements 
and costs of water pollution control, dated 

January 10, 1968 (with an accompanying 

report); to the Committee on Public Works, 


REPORT oF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the second 
annual report of the Economic Development 
Administration, for the fiscal year 1967 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

REPORT OF INDEPENDENT STuDY BOARD ON THE 

REGIONAL EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT PRO- 

CUREMENT AND RELATED POLICIES 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Independent Study Board on the Re- 
gional Effects of Government Procurement 
and Related Policies (with an accompanying 
report and documents); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


REPORT ON REVISED ESTIMATE oF COST OF 
COMPLETING NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTER- 
STATE AND DEFENSE HIGHWAYS 


the cost of completing the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways in each 
State and the District of Columbia (With 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Public Works, 
WATERSHED WORK PLANS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary, De- 
partment of Agriculture, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the following plans for works 
of improvement: Browns Creek, S.C.; Cane 
Creek, N.C. and S.C; Chunky River, Miss., 
Fourche Creek, Ark. and Mo.; and Little 
Walnut Creek, Ind. (with accompanying doc- 
uments); to the Committee on Public Works. 
REPORT OF BOARD or DIRECTORS, TENNESSEE 

VALLEY AUTHORITY 

A letter from the Board of Directors, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the 34th annual report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1967 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 
Report OF U.S, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 

A letter from the Public Printer, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the Annual Report of the 
Government Printing Office for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1967 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 


REPORT OF DISPOSAL or FOREIGN Excess 
PROPERTY BY ATOMIC ENERGY COMMIS- 
SION 


fiscal year 19667; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution adopted by the Board 
of Chosen Freeholders, Union County, 
Elizabeth, N.J., remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation relating to 
the imposition of tolls on that portion of 
the Garden State Parkway that runs 
through Union County, N.J., which was 
Wor to the Committee on Public 

orks. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM—PETITION 
OF THE JEANNETTE RANKIN BRI- 
GADE 


Mr. MANSFIELD presented a petition 
of the Jeannette Rankin Brigade, relat- 
ing to the war in Vietnam, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
with amendments: 

H.R. 13094. An act to amend the Commod- 
22 oe Act, as amended (Rept. No, 


CONTINUING FOR 1 YEAR THE AU- 
THORITY OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCE TO EMPLOY SIX ADDI- 
TIONAL CLERICAL ASSISTANTS— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 207); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

S. Res, 207 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance 
is authorized from February 1, 1968, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1969, to employ six additional cleri- 
cal assistants, to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate at rates of compensation 
to be fixed by the chairman in accordance 
with the provisions of Public Law 4, Eightieth 
ee approved February 19, 1947, as 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON FINANCE—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the 
Committee on Finance, reported the fol- 
lowing original resolution (S. Res. 208); 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


S. Res. 208 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance 
is hereby authorized to expend from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, during the Nine- 
tieth Congress, $10,000 in addition to the 
amount, and for the same purpose, specified 
in section 134(a) of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act approved August 2, 1946. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE PRO- 
DUCTION—REPORT OF A JOINT 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production, Congress 
of the United States, submitted a report 
entitled “17th Annual Report of the Ac- 
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tivities of the Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production, Congress of the United 
States, With Material on Mobilization 
From Departments and Agencies.” 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
REPORT BY SENATE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON AGING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WritraMs], I ask unanimous 
consent that the time for filing the re- 
port of the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging be extended from January 31, 
1968, the deadline set by Senate Resolu- 
tion 20, to March 15, 1968. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 2829. A bill to provide that an impression 
of Mount Rushmore, S.D., shall appear on 
the back of all United States currency in 
the denomination of $1; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2824. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell reserved phosphate 
interests of the United States in certain 
lands located in the State of Florida to the 
record owner or owners of such lands; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs; 

S. 2825. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jacinto 
Felix de la Presilla-Elias; 

S. 2826. A bill for the rellef of Dr. Carlos 
Jesus Aguilar Lima; and 

S. 2827. A bill for the relief of Eloy Rene 
Tuya Heranadez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS (for himself, Mr. MoN- 
RONEY, and Mr. McCLELLAN) : 

S. 2828. A bill to amend the River and Har- 
bor Act of 1965 to prohibit certain fees from 
being charged in connection with projects 
administered by the Secretary of the Army; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harris when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

5.2829. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make a conveyance of certain 
real property in the Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry; and 

S. 2830. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to make it a Federal crime to 
kill any letter carrier when such employee 
is engaged in the performance of his official 
duties; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. 2831. A bill for the relief of David H. 

Esshaki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and 
Mr. Javrrs): 

S. 2832. A bill for the establishment of a 
Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 2833. A bill for the relief of Isa Abid 
Yagub Qassis; 

S. 2834. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ramon 
Antonio Arias; and 

S. 2835. A bill for the relief of Dr. Rogelio 
J. Barata (Rogelio Jose R. Barata y Rivero); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. 2836. A bill to provide for the broadest 
possible participation by amateur athletes 
in competitive sports by prohibiting un- 
reasonable restrictions on such participation 
by private sport groups and operators which 
sanction or encourage amateur athletic 
events; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRIFFIN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina 
(for himself and Mr. ERVIN) : 

S. 2837. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish the Cradle of 
Forestry in America in the Pisgah National 
Forest in North Carolina, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2838. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 so as to increase the 
amount of the annuities payable thereunder 
to widows and widowers; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
PELL) : 

S. 2839. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act to provide for 
increase in benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 2840. A bill to provide for the expedi- 
tious naturalization of the surviving spouse 
of a U.S. citizen who dies while serving in 
an active duty status in the Armed Forces of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT (for himself and Mr. 
CLARK) : 

S. 2841. A bill for the relief of Ah-Chiu- 

Pang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSION OF THE SENSE OF THE 
CONGRESS THAT THE SECRETARY 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS SHOULD DELIVER AN AN- 
NUAL MESSAGE ON THE STATE OF 
MANKIND 


Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. Typrncs, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
McGovern, Mr. CLARK, Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
and Mr. Fone) submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 53) to express 
the sense of the Congress that the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations 
should deliver an annual message on 
the state of mankind, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
ProxmirE, which appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


INVESTIGATION OF MATTERS PER- 
TAINING TO PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
HOUSING AND URBAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
BENNETT, and Mr. Tower) submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 206) ; which 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency: 
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S. Res. 206 


Resolved, That the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to public and private housing and 
urban affairs, including urban mass trans- 
portation. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $2,300 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Sec, 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the commmittee, un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$163,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


CONTINUANCE FOR 1 YEAR THE AU- 
THORITY OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON FINANCE TO EMPLOY SIX AD- 
DITIONAL CLERICAL ASSISTANTS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the 
Committee on Finance, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 207) to con- 
tinue for 1 year the authority of the 
Committee on Finance to employ six ad- 
ditional clerical assistants, which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Lone of Lou- 
isiana, which appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.’’) 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the 
Committee on Finance, reported an orig- 
inal resolution (S. Res. 208) to authorize 
the Committee on Finance to expend 
$10,000 in addition to the amount, and 
for the same purpose, specified in sec- 
tion 134(a) of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Lone of Lou- 
isiana, which appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.’’) 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY TO 
MAKE CERTAIN INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. BENNETT) submitted the following 
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original resolution (S. Res. 209); which 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency: 

S. Res. 209 


Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sec- 
tions 134 (a) and 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, and in 
accordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to— 

(1) banking and currency generally; 

(2) financial aid to commerce and indus- 


(3) deposit insurance; 

(4) the Federal Reserve System, includ- 
ing monetary and credit policies; 
(5) economic stabilization, 

and mobilization; 

(6) valuation and revaluation of the 
dollar; 

(7) prices of commodities, rents, and sery- 
ices; 

(8) securities and exchange regulations; 

(9) credit problems of small business; and 

(10) international finance through agen- 
cies within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

Sxo. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Src. 3. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $145,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


production, 


LET MOUNT RUSHMORE BACK 
THE DOLLAR 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
for his courtesy. I rise for the purpose 
of announcing that I introduce today a 
bill to combine one of the world’s most 
widely recognized patriotic sights with 
the world’s most recognizable form of 
currency. Under the provisions of this 
legislation, the famous Mount Rushmore 
Monument in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota would appear on the back of all 
US. $1 bills. 

All of us are familiar with the fact 
that the front side of our currency 
honors famous Americans. The $1 bill 
has Washington; the $5 bill, Lincoln; the 
$10 bill, Alexander Hamilton; and the 
$20 bill, Andrew Jackson, and so forth. 
The back, or reverse side, generally de- 
picts some famous memorial or struc- 
ture. On the back of the $5 bill, is the 
Lincoln Memorial; the Treasury Build- 
ing is on the back of the $10 bill, and 
the White House on the back of the $20 
bill. The back of the $1 bill is an archaic 
monstrosity. 

Strictly from an artistic viewpoint, a 
change in the reverse side of the $1 bill 
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is long overdue. The present engraving— 
and I challenge my colleagues to describe 
it without pulling out their billfolds and 
taking a peek—is about as inspiring as 
a page out of the telephone directory. 

To ease Senators’ curiosity, I shall de- 
scribe it. The first sight that hits the eye 
in big, bold letters, is the word “one.” In 
fact, in 10 different ways the back of the 
$1 bill tells us that it is worth $1 dollar. 

I might add parenthetically that while 
my proposed change will not increase 
the value of the dollar from the stand- 
point of its purchasing power, I am sure 
it will increase the significance of the 
dollar from the standpoint of its in- 
spirational value. 

Pictured here also are both sides of 
the great seal of the United States. Few 
people know or bother to inquire about 
the significance of the seal or of the 
Latin appearing on the seal. 

One side of the seal is a pyramid with 
an eye on top. According to a 1935 press 
release issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the pyramid is a symbol of 
strength. It is unfinished, indicating the 
designer’s belief that there was still work 
to be done. The eye on top represents an 
all-seeing Deity—the spiritual above the 
material. The words “novus ordo seclo- 
rum” means “a new order of the ages” 
and “annuit coeptis” means “God has 
favored our undertakings.” Further re- 
search discloses that both quotations are 
condensations of excerpts from the 
“Aeneid,” by Virgil. 

Mr. President, there is nothing wrong 
with this reverse side of the $1 bill; I be- 
lieve that part of it should be retained, 
including the great seal, and, of course, 
the motto, “In God We Trust“; but 
other items unfortunately mean nothing 
to our citizens. 

A numismatic firm recently selected 
1,000 people at random and asked them 
the following question: “What does the 
unfinished pyramid with the eye on it, 
on the $1 bill, mean to you?” 

Of those responding, 36 percent of the 
people did not know that it was there, 
58 percent admitted that they did not 
know what it means, and 6 percent de- 
cided that it had something to do with 
the great seal. 

The more familiar side of the great 
seal did not fare much better. When 
asked, “What does the eagle clutching 
arrows and an olive branch as depicted 
on the back of the $1 bill mean to you,” 
they got this result: 16 percent said 
they never paid any attention to it; 38 
percent admitted they did not know; 24 
percent knew it was part of the great 
seal, and 22 percent said that the eagle 
is the national bird. 

So much for the historical and sym- 
bolic reasons for keeping the reverse side 
exactly as it is now. 

In its place, and particularly in that 
segment of the engraving that shows the 
word “one,” I propose to substitute one 
of the most inspiring monuments ever 
constructed by man. It is known world- 
wide as the “Shrine of Democracy.” It is 
a symbol of our great land, of the world’s 
hope for peace and freedom for all man- 
kind. It can be substituted for the large 
word “one” on the back of the dollar bill 
without eliminating the reproduction of 
either side of the great seal. 
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Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Theodore Roosevelt—four of the greatest 
Americans that have ever lived, and four 
of our greatest Presidents. Three of them 
came from what were considered, for 
their times, wealthy families, and yet two 
of them risked their lives and their for- 
tunes so that their Nation might be free, 
and the other risked his life so that our 
neighbors may be free. The fourth, a 
man of humble origin, dedicated and 
gave his life so that all men, regardless 
of color, may be free. 

These are the visions that come to 
mind when we look at those imposing 
figures carved in granite in the Black 
Hills. These visions and the principles 
for which they stood—Washington, that 
the people and not the military should 
rule; Jefferson, that laws and not men 
should be supreme; Theodore Roosevelt, 
that nothing, whether it be political, busi- 
ness, or labor organizations, should be 
more powerful than the interest of the 
people; and Lincoln, that duly elected 
government should prevail over those 
who would divide and weaken a united 
cause. 

Mr. President, I believe that this is the 
type of symbolism that our people under- 
stand. This is the image that we want to 
project to the rest of the world. In direct 
contrast to the word “one,” it evokes a 
great patriotic impulse and a national 
pride. In addition, it would fill every re- 
quirement of beauty and design. No pres- 
ent depiction on any U.S. coin or note 
could compare with it in grandeur and 
evocation power. By placing it on the 
back of the $1 bill, our most common 
form of currency, we would be projecting 
an image to millions of citizens and to 
untold billions who are not citizens but 
who recognize the Mount Rushmore Na- 
tional Memorial and the religious, social, 
and economic freedoms for which it 
stands. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senate Concurrent Resolution 
1, adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to in- 
struct and direct the Treasury Depart- 
ment to issue a series of bills in any 
denomination of the currency of the 
United States depicting the Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 1 
Concurrent resolution, memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to instruct 

and direct the Treasury Department of the 

United States to issue a series of bills in 

any denomination of the currency of the 

United States depicting the Mount Rush- 

more National Memorial, “The Shrine of 

Democracy,” thereon 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota, the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein: 

Whereas, Mount Rushmore National Me- 
morial, located in the scenic Black Hills area 
of the State of South Dakota, has been offi- 
cially proclaimed as “The Shrine of De- 
mocracy” and is recognized as a national 
monument; and, 

Whereas, the federal government has 
played a vital role in the recognition and 
financing of the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial; and, 
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Whereas, Mount Rushmore National Me- 
morial has been acclaimed a national and 
international reputation and is visited an- 
nually by hundreds of thousands of people 
from throughout the country and from many 
foreign nations; and, 

Whereas, the portrayal of the Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial enyisaged our na- 
tional heritage and the religious, social and 
economic freedoms for which it stands; and, 

Whereas, the great Americans enshrined by 
this Memorial, Presidents George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt, have come to be known 
as the founding fathers of some of the most 
meaningful traditions incumbent to our way 
of life; as inspirations to all who are con- 
cerned with the preservation and safeguard- 
ing of a democratic society, and, as coura- 
geous and faithful defenders of the basic 
principles underlying our form of govern- 
ment by having dedicated themselves to over- 
coming what during their respective times 
were considered and are now recognized as 
some of the greatest trials which our system 
of free democracy has confronted; and, 

Whereas, as was true in the past and is now 
true during present times of national and 
international strife and conflict, it is neces- 
sary and proper that the symbols of freedom 
and democracy be emphasized and brought 
before the people by their governmental rep- 
resentatives; and, 

Whereas, it has been the custom and pol- 
icy of the Treasury Department of the United 
States to utilize the likenesses of the out- 
standing and immortal leaders of this coun- 
try on various series and denominations of 
our currency; and, 

Whereas, the use of a representation of the 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial, “The 
Shrine of Democracy”, on a series of bills of 
any denomination of our currency by the 
Treasury Department of the United States 
would serve as a daily reminder of the spirit 
and ideals of all Americans, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the Sen- 
ate of the Forty-third Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring therein, that the Con- 
gress of the United States be memorialized to 
take whatever action might be necessary and 
appropriate to the instruction and direction 
of the Treasury Department of the United 
States to issue a series of bills of any denom- 
ination of the currency of the United States 
depicting the Mount Rushmore National Me- 
=F ae “The Shrine of Democracy”, thereon, 
an * 

Be it further resolved, that if it be deter- 
mined by the Treasury Department of the 
United States that it need no instruction or 
direction by the Congress of the United 
States to accomplish the purpose and intent 
of this Resolution, that it initiate and im- 
plement whatever action it might take to ac- 
complish its objective; and, 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
Concurrent Resolution be transmitted by the 
Secretary of the Senate of the State of South 
Dakota to the Offices of the President and 
Vice-President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, the members of the Con- 
gressional delegation of the State of South 
Dakota, the Secretary of the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States, and the Gov- 
ernor of the State of South Dakota. 

Adopted by the Senate January 5, 1968. 

Concurred in by the House of Representa- 
tives January 9, 1968. 

Attest: 

JAMES D. JELBERT, 
Speaker of the House. 
Lem OVERPECK, 
President of the Senate. 
PAUL INMAN, 
Chief Clerk. 
NIELS P, JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill, which is five lines long, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2823) to provide that an 
impression of Mount Rushmore, S. Dak., 
shall appear on the back of all U.S. cur- 
rency in the denomination of $1, intro- 
duced by Mr. Munpt, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That at such 
time as new dies for the printing of cur- 
rency in the denomination of $1 are adopted 
such dies shall bear an impression of Mount 
Rushmore, South Dakota, and thereafter this 
impression shall appear on the back of all 
United States currency in that denomina- 
tion. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I express 
the regret that the rules of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and its facilities are 
such that we cannot reproduce a picture 
in the body of the RECORD, 

I have in my hand the design of the 
artist depicting how the $1 bill would 
appear if this reproduction is adopted. 

At the right side of the front is the 
great American seal. The reverse side, on 
the left, would appear exactly as it ap- 
pears at the present time. We would re- 
place the big boxcar letters and the elon- 
gated word “one,” on the rear of $1 bill, 
with the fine pictures of Presidents 
Washington, Jefferson, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Lincoln. 

Above would remain the words which 
mean so much to us all—“In God we 
trust.” 

Scattered in diverse places on the rear 
of the dollar bill as it appears today are 
repetitious notifications that this is in 
fact a dollar bill. We would reduce those 
reiterations from 10 in number to nine. 
Consequently, it certainly will not con- 
fuse the public. I think the change will 
serve to inspire us all. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RIVERS AND 
HARBORS ACT OF 1965 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for myself and my senior colleague, 
Senator Monroney and others, a bill 
to amend the Rivers and Harbors Act 
of 1965 to prohibit certain fees from be- 
ing charged in connection with projects 
administered by the Secretary of the 
Army. Mr. President, since the enact- 
ment and the implementation of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1965, which authorized the collection 
of fees, I have on numerous occasions 
urged that fees not be established or col- 
lected in conjunction with projects ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Army. 

The bill I introduce today would 
amend the Rivers and Harbors Act of 
1965 by adding a new section 315. The 
provisions of this legislation are two- 
fold. First, the legislation provides that 
no fee or charge shall be collected or 
received under authority of the Land 
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and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965, or any other provision of law for 
entrance, admission, or access to the 
project area—including the waters—or 
for the use of minimum recreational fa- 
cilities as determined by the Secretary 
of the Army, at such project area, of 
any project administered by the Secre- 
tary of the Army acting through the 
Chief of Engineers. 

Second, this legislation provides 
that neither the Secretary of the Army 
nor any other officer or employee of the 
United States shall collect or receive 
any fee or charge for the issuance of 
any permit or license for any boat moor- 
ing or docking facility, duck blind, ski- 
jump float, swimming or diving platform 
or raft, or any other similar floating fa- 
cility on any of the waters of any proj- 
ect administered by the Secretary of 
the Army acting through the Chief of 
Engineers. The legislation, however, does 
not prohibit the Secretary of the Army 
from requiring a permit or license for 
any such floating facility. 

Mr. President, it is my firm belief that 
this legislation is consistent with the 
longstanding policies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment that access to and use of lakes and 
reservoirs constructed at Federal expense 
and administered by the Corps of Engi- 
neers should be free to the general pub- 
lic. The experience of the past 2 years of 
operation of the fee program under the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
has shown that the cost of administer- 
ing the collection of fees is far greater 
than the receipts therefrom. Further- 
more, it has been shown that due to the 
vast areas of shoreline surrounding our 
lakes and reservoirs, it is highly imprac- 
tical to attempt to administer the col- 
lection of fees from all those people who 
utilize the reservoirs for recreational 
purposes. 

Mr. President, I feel that the problems 
we have encountered as a result of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
necessitate the need for a reexamination 
of the fee system established under that 
legislation. It is for that reason that I 
introduce this bill today to prohibit the 
collection of fees in connection with the 
Corps of Engineers projects, and I urge 
that the legislation be considered in com- 
mittee as expeditiously as possible and 
that it be enacted prior to the beginning 
of the 1968 tourist season this spring. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2828) to amend the River 
and Harbor Act of 1965 to prohibit cer- 
tain fees from being charged in connec- 
tion with projects administered by the 
Secretary of the Army, introduced by Mr. 
Harris (for himself, Mr. Monroney, and 
Mr. McCLELLAN) , was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2828 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
River and Harbor Act of 1965 is amended by 
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redesignating section 315 as section 316 and 
adding immediately following section 314 the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 315. (a) No fee or charge shall be 
collected or received under authority of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965, or any other provision of law for en- 
trance, admission, or access to the project 
area (including the waters), or for the use 
of minimum recreational facilities as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Army, at such 
project area, of any project administered by 
the Secretary of the Army acting through the 
Chief of Engineers. 

“(b) Neither the Secretary of the Army 
nor any other officer or employee of the 
United States shall collect or receive any 
fee or charge for the issuance of any permit 
or license for any boat mooring or docking 
facility, duck blind, ski-jump float, swim- 
ming or diving platform or raft, or any 
other similar floating facility on any of the 
waters of any project administered by the 
Secretary of the Army acting through the 
Chief of Engineers. Nothing in this subsec- 
tion shall be construed to prohibit the Sec- 
retary of the Army from requiring a permit 
or license for any such floating facility.” 


A BILL OF RIGHTS FOR AMATEUR 
ATHLETES 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, disturb- 
ing reports have appeared in the Na- 
tion’s press in recent days concerning 
the feud which has been going on in 
this country between giant amateur ath- 
letic organizations over the control of 
track and field competition. 

The timing of these reports could not 
be worse, Americans in and out of Con- 
gress have been hoping and expecting 
that arbitration efforts which are under- 
way during an uneasy truce would finally 
culminate in a permanent peace treaty. 
But recent developments have all but 
dashed such hopes and expectations. 

What makes these developments even 
more disconcerting is that 1968 is an 
Olympic year—a time when our national 
prestige again will be at stake in interna- 
tional competition. We know too well the 
anguish suffered by athletes prior to the 
1964 Olympics because of this intermi- 
nable feud. 

This interminable dispute has been 
raging since the turn of the century. Mr. 
President, the patience of Congress and 
the American people has been worn thin 
by those who have made amateur ath- 
letes the innocent victims of a senseless 
war. 

The rights and interests of the indi- 
vidual athlete have been ignored, as those 
on the sidelines have groped for some 
common ground between the contending 
parties. 

In order to correct this imbalance and 
to protect young men and women from 
arbitrary interference by sanctioning 
bodies, Iam today introducing, for ap- 
propriate reference, a “bill of rights” for 
amateur athletes. In the course of my 
remarks, I hope to make crystal clear 
why I am initiating this action, and I 
hope to make equally clear why Congress 
must proceed with all due speed to act 
now. 

The measure I am introducing would 
prohibit disqualification of an athlete 
from competition on the grounds that 
such an individual had engaged in prior 
competition staged by a rival associa- 
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tion. My bill also would prevent sports 
associations from imposing unreasonable 
restraints on an amateur athlete’s free- 
dom to participate in competition. 

Enforcement provisions would permit 
an aggrieved athlete to seek injunctive 
relief in Federal district courts. A willful 
violation of an injunction or order issued 
under the act would constitute a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by a fine of not 
more than $1,000 and/or imprisonment 
for not more than 6 months. 

Mr. President, Members of the Senate 
are painfully aware of the length and 
the consequences of this dispute. If the 
sports world were to keep records of 
negative achievement, this would surely 
be one. 

For almost all of the 20th century 
there has been a feud between the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association— 
NCAA—and the Amateur Athletic 
Union—AAU. The struggle was joined in 
latter years by a third organization, the 
United States Track and Field Federa- 
tion—USTFF, 

Let us look briefly at the background 
and the reason for our great expectation 
that this dispute would soon be resolved 
once and for all. Let us also consider the 
new and disturbing reports which 
prompt me to act today. 

There seems to be a determination on 
the part of both the NCAA and the AAU 
to obtain a larger role in the administra- 
tion of amateur track and field. Despite 
the amateur status of the athletes, mil- 
lions of dollars are involved in the opera- 
tions. 

The NCAA is a confederation of ap- 
proximately 650 colleges and universities 
in the United States, and its basic juris- 
diction in track and field encompasses 
college and university meets in which 
member schools and athletes represent- 
ing member schools compete. 

The AAU includes amateur athletic 
clubs and individuals throughout the 
United States and conducts track and 
field meets. The AAU has additional 
jurisdiction, resulting from its designa- 
tion as the U.S. representative to the In- 
ternational Amateur Athletic Federation. 
The IAAF is the governing body for in- 
ternational athletic competition, and, in 
that capacity, designates one representa- 
tive group in each nation for each sport 
to certify that athletes are eligible to 
compete in IAAF competitions. 

The NCAA says the AAU should not 
administer all track and field meets and 
insists that it share in the control and 
administration of open track and field 
meets on the basis that the NCAA is re- 
sponsible for the welfare of its student 
athletes. The AAU rejects this claim and 
asserts that international rules prohibit 
meet approval by any organization other 
than the AAU. 

The NCAA has established the USTFF 
specifically for the purpose of adminis- 
tering and conducting open track and 
field meets, and for all practical purposes, 
the NCAA and the USTFF may be re- 
garded as the same organization. 

Both the NCAA and the AAU have in- 
voked penalties against their members 
during repeated clashes over sanctioning 
meets. 

This feud created considerable diffi- 
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culty in 1928 and threatened to impair 
our Olympic effort at that time. Impend- 
ing disastrous consequences to U.S. par- 
ticipation in the Olympic games 
prompted President Kennedy to request 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur to attempt to 
resolve the problem. 

Ultimately, the MacArthur arbitration 
resulted in a temporary truce, thus en- 
abling the United States to field the 
strongest possible team in the 1964 Olym- 
pic games. We must not forget that our 
country is the defending champion in the 
Olympic games of 1968. 

The 1964 Olympics were no sooner over 
than the MacArthur agreement broke 
down and the feud resumed as well as the 
penalizing of athletes caught in the 
crossfire. 

At last, Mr. President, we, the Senate 
of the United States, found it necessary 
to concern ourselves with this issue. The 
Senate recognized that the public inter- 
est was heavily involved in the dispute. 
Senate Resolution 147, in the 89th Con- 
gress, authorized the Vice President to 
appoint an independent board of arbi- 
tration to produce a final, conclusive set- 
tlement. The board has been at work for 
more than 2 years. 

The distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Pearson] earlier identified some 
of the athletes who have suffered from 
the impasse since creation of the NCAA- 
AAU board of arbitration: 

Kent Floreke, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, a member of the 1964 U.S. 
Olympic team in the triple jump, was sus- 
pended by the AAU for competing in the 
Kansas relays, April 1965. 

Phil Mulkey, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, a member of the 1960 
U.S. Olympic team in the decathlon, was 
suspended by the AAU for competing in 
the Kansas relays, April 1965. 

Larry Banner, Rusty Mitchell, Art 
Shurlock, and George Weiss, gymnasts 
and members of the 1964 U.S. Olympic 
team, and Judy Wills, 1964-65 world 
trampoline champion, were suspended 
by the AAU for taking part in certain 
meets sponsored by the U.S. Gymnasts 
Federation. 

The entire Texas Track Club girls 
team was suspended by the AAU for 
competing in the USTFF championship 
meet at Bakersfield, Calif., the Drake 
relays, and the Texas relays, 1965. 

George Weiss, Stephen Cohen, Ed- 
mond Esalella, Robert Emery, and Joseph 
Littow, students at Pennsylvania State 
University, were suspended by the AAU 
on March 9, 1967, for competing in an 
intercollegiate gymnastic meet on Janu- 
ary 8, 1967. All of these suspensions have 
since been lifted except that of George 
Weiss. 

Eleven students, all foreign born ath- 
letes attending U.S. colleges were sus- 
pended by the AAU on February 13, 
1967, for competing in the USTFF invita- 
tion track meet in New York City on 
February 10, 1967. 

One high school student and three 
college students were threatened with 
suspension by the AAU if they competed 
in the U.S. Gymnasts Federation cham- 
pionships in Tucson, Ariz., April 13-15, 
1967. 

The Iowa Girls High School Athletic 
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Union track and field team was sus- 
pended by the AAU for competing in the 
USTFF championships in Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., June 9 and 10, 1967. This sus- 
pension in effect denied these girls the 
right to participate in the Pan American 
Games held later in the summer, 

The groups and competitors I have 
listed did nothing to deserve disqualifica- 
tion. They did nothing which reflected 
adversely on their character, their fitness 
to compete, their amateur standing. 

Mr. President, these young Americans 
were penalized for pursuing the Ameri- 
can dream, the dream of boys and girls to 
grow up in this Nation and use their God- 
given talents. And, this is more than a 
dream. This is their heritage, and we 
cannot allow it to be violated. 

The Sports Arbitration Board will be 
making its report to Congress soon. 
Members of this distinguished panel cer- 
tainly have had a difficult time. They de- 
serve our support and encouragement. 

But ominous rumblings from New 
York have reached Washington. The 
NCAA and the AAU appear to be eyeball- 
to-eyeball again at the onset of the 1968 
Olympic year track and field season. 

Marcus Plant of the University of 
Michigan, president of the NCAA, re- 
ported to the NCAA convention, held 
during the week of January 7 in New 
York City, that the arbitration proceed- 
ings were not making much progress in 
the normal manner of arbitration. The 
Reverend Wilfred H. Crowley, S.J., presi- 
dent of the USTFF, also addressed the 
NCAA convention. The Reverend Crow- 
ley said the USTFF was prepared to go to 
court if the AAU ordered suspensions for 
any athlete competing in the USTFF 
meet next month in New York. The meet 
is expected to draw many of the top 
Olympic hopefuls. 

The AAU said just 3 days ago that 
all athletes competing in the USTFF 
meet in New York City on February 9 
could lose their Olympic eligibility. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Sports Arbitration Board, Theodore W. 
Kheel, said on January 8 that the Board 
expected to make its report to Congress 
and announce its award prior to that 
February 9th USTFF meet. Mr. Kheel 
and his colleagues have demonstrated 
the patience of Job since they set to work 
in December of 1965. Mr. Kheel said he 
would expect the principals to be morally 
bound to abide by the Board’s decision, 
that they will be bound by the pressure of 
the public. 

But, Mr. Kheel said there may be tech- 
nical or legal grounds for relief from the 
Arbitration Board’s award. 

These indeed are ominous rumblings of 
renewed warfare on the eve of what we 
reasonably could have expected to be a 
time of lasting peace. 

And a day later still, Mr. President, the 
NCAA announced that as of November 1 
of this year it will insist upon the right to 
certify all track and field meets in 
which NCAA athletes compete. Walter 
Byers, the executive secretary of the 
NCAA, said that the arbitration deci- 
sion—whatever it might be—could not 
influence the NCAA determination to de- 
mand certification of events in which 
college athletes compete. 

I do not wish to be a prophet of gloom, 
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but the handwriting is on the wall. And 
it appears to be the same wall the dis- 
tinguished Sports Arbitration Board has 
found itself talking to, lo, these many 
months while the principals in the dis- 
pute offered deaf ears. 

Where does this leave our athletes? 
It leaves them in dire need of a bill of 
rights, and we ought to give them such 
a bill now. The endless, bitter wrangling 
among the sanctioning groups has led 
me to conclude that athletes need legis- 
lative protection so that their freedom 
to compete in amateur athletics will not 
be impaired. 

Jurisdictional squabbles between the 
two sports conglomerates—the NCAA 
and the AAU—are peripheral to the le- 
gitimate interests of the public and the 
athlete. 

I am, therefore, concerned when tal- 
ented young men and women, who have 
dedicated years of effort toward training, 
are barred from participating in impor- 
tant athletic events. I am disturbed be- 
cause their exclusion results not from 
wrongdoing on their part, but because 
of the consequences of this longstand- 
ing organizational rivalry. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
prevent the politics of organized sport 
from hindering free competition. This 
principle is far more important than 
the relative merits of the warring oper- 
ators’ positions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2836) to provide for the 
broadest possible participation by ama- 
teur athletes in competitive sports by 
prohibiting unreasonable restrictions on 
such participation by private sport 
groups and operators which sanction or 
encourage amateur athletic events, in- 
troduced by Mr. GRIFFIN, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2836 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Amateur Athletes 
Bill of Rights Act.” 

STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
amateur athletics are an integral part of the 
American way of life and are essential to the 
proper physical, moral, and educational de- 
velopment of the Nation’s young men and 
women. It is the concern of the Congress that 
the benefits to the Nation and to each indi- 
vidual competitor to be derived from maxi- 
mum participation in amateur athletics will 
be available to all those who are willing and 
able to participate. 

It is the sense of the Congress that prog- 
ress toward this goal has been substantially 
impaired by continuing disputes between 
national and regional private amateur sport 
groups and operators over matters involving 
the conduct and sanctioning of amateur 
sports, chiefly track and field sports. 

The Congress finds that the incidence of 
these disputes creates a problem of national 
scope by preventing the full development of 
amateur athletics in the United States, by 
interfering with the fielding of the best pos- 
sible teams in international amateur ath- 
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letic activities, and by discouraging the max- 
imum performance by athletes representing 
the United States in such international ac- 
tivities. 

The Congress further finds that the sport 
groups and operators involved in these dis- 
putes are normally engaged in activities in 
more than one State and that their activities 
have a substantial effect upon interstate 
commerce. 

Accordingly, the Congress declares that it 
is essential and fitting to enact legislation 
to ensure that participation in amateur ath- 
letics will not be restricted by sport groups 
and operators through agreements, practices, 
and procedures not reasonably necessary to 
promote the physical, moral, or educational 
welfare of amateur athletes. 


PROHIBITION 


Sec. 3. Except in the case of a violation 
of reasonable rules and regulations duly 
adopted to promote the physical, moral, or 
educational welfare of amateur athletes, no 
amateur sport group or operator engaged in 
commerce or in any activity affecting com- 
merce shall, directly or indirectly— 

(1) deny or threaten to deny any amateur 
athlete the opportunity to compete in any 
amateur athletic event conducted, super- 
vised, sanctioned, promoted, or organized by 
such sport group or operator on the ground 
that such amateur athlete competed or in- 
tends to compete in any amateur athletic 
event conducted, supervised, sanctioned, 
promoted, or organized by any other amateur 
sport group or operator, or otherwise to take 
or threaten to take any disciplinary action 
against any amateur athlete on such ground; 
or 

(2) otherwise impose or threaten to im- 
pose any unreasonable requirement or con- 
dition which results in the denial of or inter- 
ference with the freedom of any amateur 
athlete to compete in any amateur athletic 
event to be conducted, supervised, sanc- 
tioned, promoted, or by such sport 
group or operator, including, but not limited 
to, unreasonable requirements or conditions 
for granting its sanction to any such event 
conducted by or under the supervision of any 
other amateur sport group or operator. 


CIVIL ACTION 


Sec. 4. (a) Whenever any amateur sport 
group or operator has engaged, or there are 
reasonable grounds to believe that it is 
about to engage, in any act in violation of 
section 3, a civil action for preventive relief, 
including an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other appropriate order, may be instituted 
by any amateur athlete claiming to be 
aggrieved, or on his behalf, by any sport 
group of which he, his coach, or his institu- 
tion is a member or is affiliated. 

(b) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of actions 
brought under this section. Such actions 
shall be commenced in the United States dis- 
trict court for any judicial district in which 
the violation of section 3 is alleged to have 
occurred or be threatened, or in which the 
defendant sport group or operator is incor- 
porated or has its principal office, or in which 
any person resides who, being a member of 
the board of directors or other governing 
body of, or a principal officer of, or a person 
controlling the affairs of, such defendant 
sport group or operator, has taken affirma- 
tive action to adopt or carry out any order 
or decision of such sport group or operator 
alleged to be in violation of section 3. 

(c) In any action commenced pursuant to 
this section the court, in its discretion, may 
allow the prevailing party a reasonable attor- 
ney’s fee as part of the costs. 


PENALTIES 

Sec.5. Any person who, being a member 
of the board of directors or other governing 
body of, or a principal officer of, or a per- 
son controlling the affairs of, any amateur 
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sport group or operator, takes any afirma- 
tive action to adopt or carry out any deci- 
sion or order of such sport group or operator 
in violation of an injunction or order issued 
under section 4, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and, upon conviction thereof, 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than six months, or both, for 
each such offense. 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of this Act: 

(a) The term “amateur athlete” means 
a person who participates in athletics for the 
physical, mental, social, or educational 
benefits he derives therefrom, to whom 
athletics is an avocation, and who has not 
accepted compensation or the promise of 
compensation for such participation. The 
term “compensation” shall not include 
scholarships or grants in aid consistent with 
the rules of any secondary school, or college 
or other institution of higher learning, or 
the payment or reimbursement of actual ex- 
penses of an amateur athlete. 

(b) The term “athletics” means physical 
sports following prescribed rules in which 
amateur athletes participate. 

(c) The term “coach” means a person 
who teaches, trains, or supervises amateur 
athletes or athletics, whether or not he re- 
ceives remuneration therefor. 

(d) The term “commerce” means com- 
merce, transportation, transmission, or com- 
munication between any place in any State 
and any place outside thereof, or between 
places in the same State through any place 
outside thereof, or wholly within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(e) The term “institution” means any 
secondary school, college or other institution 
of higher learning, club, or similar body, 
which organizes or supervises amateur 
athletes or employs coaches, 

(f) The term “operator” means a person, 
organization, association, federation, or 
other private entity, whether or not in- 
corporated, which conducts, sponsors, or 
promotes any amateur athletic contest, 
meet, or tournament, whether or not such 
entity receives remuneration therefor, but 
such term does not include any State or 
political subdivision of any State, or any 
institution specified in subsection (e). 

(g) The term “sport group” means a pri- 
vate organization, association, or federa- 
tion, whether or not incorporated, whose 
members or affiliates are amateur athletes, 
coaches, institutions, or operators, and the 
primary purpose of which is to approve or 
sanction, or supervise under established 
rules, the conduct of amateur athletic con- 
tests, meets, or tournaments. 

(h) The term “State” means each of the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, the 
Canal Zone, and American Samoa. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Michigan be permitted to proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the Senator with a great deal 
of interest. I have been considering a 
proposal regarding this problem which is 
quite similar. I feel that the division of 
work in this body is much better favored 
if Senators with a unique interest in the 
subject undertake the matter, as the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEARSON] have. I commend them and I 
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give them the assurance of my coopera- 
tion. I shall examine the bill with the 
greatest of interest. 

Mr. President, as the Senator said, 
while we deal with the affairs of man- 
kind and the economy of the country, 
many courageous young hearts are 
broken by such conflicts which are com- 
pletely beyond their reach, let alone be- 
yond their comprehension. 

I do not believe the sports fans of this 
country will sit idly by as our outstand- 
ing prospects for the Olympic games in 
October are used by these organizations 
to further their own selfish motives. Yet, 
we are now only a few months away from 
the Olympic trials, and only 10 months 
away from the the Mexico City games. 
The time has come for us to put it on 
the line to the Amateur Athletic Union, 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, and the U.S. Track & Field 
Federation: either this bickering is 
ended once and for all by a willingness 
to accept the arbitration decision or we 
in the Congress must go forward immedi- 
ately to take away the jurisdiction of 
these agencies, leaving them with the 
authority only to fight with each other 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much. While I would 
not contend for a moment that the legis- 
lation I have introduced is absolutely 
perfect, I think it provides the basis to 
focus the attention of Congress on the 
problem, and I do hope we will find a 
solution. 


AMENDMENT OF RAILROAD RE- 
TIREMENT ACT OF 1937 SO AS TO 
INCREASE THE AMOUNT OF AN- 
NUITIES PAYABLE TO WIDOWS 
AND WIDOWERS 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 

amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 

1937 in order to increase the amount of 

annuities payable to widows and widow- 

ers under the act. It is with a good deal 
of pride that I sponsor this measure to 
aid the retired spouses of railroad em- 
ployees by providing a necessary avenue 
of survival for this segment of our older 

Americans. 

The National Association of Retired 
and Veteran Railway Employees, whose 
support has been given this legislation, 
points out that under present law a widow 
receives approximately 80 percent of her 
husband’s annuity and loses entirely her 
spouses’ benefits at time of death. This 
amount is but a few dollars more than 
one-half of the joint amount they re- 
ceived prior to his death, and the total 
is often insufficient to meet the needs of 
the widow. It seems plain that the loss 
of one person does not cut living expenses 
in half. The overhead costs for the house- 
hold of the remaining spouse, such as 
property taxes, remain the same and 
they must be met. 

The association also draws to our at- 
tention the point that many widows of 
railway employees are presently forced 
to draw upon public welfare programs in 
order to survive. The association cites 
statistics in regard to the last 7-percent 
increase granted under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. Some widows received this 
increase a year ago under the social se- 
curity expansion, and as a result in some 
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States the public welfare was reduced by 
the same amount, completely eliminat- 
ing any benefit at all. Others who tried 
to supplement their income by working 
under social security likewise had their 
benefits reduced. 

The Congress has previously recog- 
nized the needs of the spouses of de- 
ceased railroad employees by including 
the spouses’ benefit in the original Rail- 
road Retirement Act. In 1966 the Con- 
gress passed a supplementary pension 
law which increased the income of those 
who retired after July 1, 1966, by about 
$70, but the increased benefit ends upon 
the death of the principal beneficiary. 

Under the measure I introduce today 
the surviving spouse of a deceased bene- 
ficiary would be provided the same 
amount of basic retirement benefits that 
the beneficiary was entitled to at the 
time of death. The minimum benefit un- 
der the bill would be $103. The surviving 
spouse would also be granted any in- 
crease in benefits under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act which may be made effec- 
tive at any time following the death of 
the principal beneficiary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in the Record be 
inserted the text of the proposed legis- 
lation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2838) to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 so as to in- 
crease the amount of the annuities pay- 
able thereunder to widows and widowers, 
introduced by Mr. Morse, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2838 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 5(a) of the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937 is amended by striking out “equal to 
such employee's basic amount” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “equal to 
whichever of the following is the greater: 
$103, or the amount of the annuity which 
would have been payable to such employee 
for such month if such employee were living, 
had attained age 65, and had otherwise qual- 
ified for an employee’s annuity”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 5(b) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “equal 
to the employee’s basic amount” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “equal to 
whichever of the following is the greater: 
$103, or the amount of the annulty which 
would have been payable to such employee 
for such month if he were living, had at- 
tained age 65, and had otherwise qualified for 
an employee's annuity”. 

Src. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall be applicable with 
respect to annuities accruing under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1987 for months after 
the month which follows the month in which 
this Act is enacted. 


INCREASE IN BENEFITS UNDER THE 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT OF 
1937 AND THE RAILROAD UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce, for appropriate reference, on my 

own behalf and that of the junior Sen- 
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ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], a 
bill to increase benefit amounts under 
both the Railroad Retirement Act and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. It is with great pleasure that we 
join in submitting this legislation which, 
I am happy to say, has the support of 
both railroad management and railroad 
labor. In addition to increasing the bene- 
fit amounts, it will otherwise improve 
our railroad retirement and railroad un- 
employment programs. 

Annuities would be increased by flat 
dollar amounts to be derived from a table 
the bill would incorporate into the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. The amount of the 
increase would depend on the employee’s 
average railroad monthly compensation 
and would be approximately 110 percent 
of the amount of the increase in social 
security benefits an individual would re- 
ceive under the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967 if his average monthly 
wage is in a similar amount to the em- 
ployee’s average railroad compensation. 

There would be an offset against the 
annuity increases, in cases where the 
annuitant is also entitled to benefits 
under the Social Security Act, by the 
amount of the raise in his social security 
benefits effected by the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. This would be in 
accord with the offset against the 1966 
increases in annuity amounts by the 
amount of the raise in his social security 
benefits effected by the Social Security 
Amendments of 1965. However, there 
would be no offset against the increases 
provided by this bill for entitlement to 
a supplemental annuity under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. There was, of 
course, an offset against the 1966 annuity 
increases by reason of entitlement to a 
supplemental annuity and this offset 
would be continued. 

It is significant though that despite 
this offset for social security increases, 
each retirement annuitant would receive 
an increase of at least $10, except where 
his annuity is subject to a reduction 
such as for early retirement, and each 
wife or survivor entitled to an annuity 
would receive a minimum increase of 
at least about $5. 

The Social Security Amendments of 
1967, because of the operation of existing 
provisions of law, will increase the maxi- 
mum creditable monthly compensation 
under the Railroad Retirement Act from 
$550 to $650. This, in itself, will increase 
annuity amounts for those who have 
compensation in excess of $550 a month. 
Because of these circumstances, the bill 
would increase annuity amounts only by 
about 110 percent more than the amount 
that the percentage, or formula, increase 
under the Social Security Act will raise 
benefits under that act. 

The amount by which social security 
benefits are raised because of the in- 
crease in the wage base under that act 
from $6,600 to $7,800 a year—which per- 
mits an average monthly wage in excess 
of $550 a month—is not reflected in the 
increases in annuities provided by this 
bill, since, otherwise, there would be a 
duplication attributable to the higher 
earnings base. 

It is to be noted that many survivor 
annuities, and some retirement and 
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wives’ annuities, are payable under the 
special social security minimum guar- 
antee provision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act which, in effect, assures that 
annuities shall be no less than 110 per- 
cent of the amount, or the additional 
amount, that would be payable under 
the Social Security Act if the railroad 
service on which the annuity is based had 
been social security employment. The 
annuities payable under this special pro- 
vision are, of course, increased by the 
Social Security Amendments of 1967 
rather than by this bill. 

This bill would also provide for annui- 
ties on a reduced basis for disabled 
widows and widowers who have attained 
the age of 50 on roughly the same con- 
ditions that benefits are provided for 
disabled widows and widowers covered 
under the Social Security Amendments 
of 1967. Also, the bill would increase the 
amount creditable for a month of mili- 
tary service after 1967 from $160 to $260 
a month, comparable to a similar provi- 
sion in the Social Security Amendments 
of 1967. Further, it would increase the 
amount a disability annuitant can earn 
in a year, without loss of any annuity 
payments, from $1,200 to $2,400 and 
would increase the amount that he can 
earn for a month from $100 to $200, 
without losing his annuity for that 
month even though his earnings for the 
year are in excess of the permissible 
amount. 

Finally, the bill would change the 
standards for qualification needed for 
the payment of benefits to the members 
of an employee’s family to accord with 
the standards currently applied under 
the Social Security Act. This would have 
the effect of permitting many individuals 
to qualify for benefits who cannot now do 


so. 

As a result of the enactment of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1967, the 
actuarial condition of the railroad re- 
tirement system was changed from a 
deficit of about $43 million a year on a 
level basis, to a surplus of about $4 mil- 
lion a year. This results from the auto- 
matic increase in the taxable compensa- 
tion base for the railroad retirement sys- 
tem from $550 to $650 a month, the 
slight increase in tax rates effected by 
existing provisions of law which operate 
automatically, and the advantageous ef- 
fects to the railroad retirement system 
from those amendments under the finan- 
cial interchange with the social secu- 
rity system. 

Thus, about 75 percent of the costs of 
this bill, in respect to the railroad re- 
tirement system, of about $62 million 
a year would be covered through the ef- 
fects of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1967. As a consequence, there would 
be a deficit in the actuarial condition of 
the railroad retirement system after the 
enactment of this bill of about $58 mil- 
lion a year on a level basis, which is $15 
million a year above the deficit of $43 
million a year which existed before the 
enactment of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967. 

In terms of the percentage of taxable 
payroll, the deficit, after the enactment 
of this bill, would be about 1.16 percent 
of payroll as compared with the deficit 
of about 0.92 percent before the passage 
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of the Social Security Amendments of 
1967. This deficit is somewhat more than 
we would like, but it is not considered 
serious enough to be of grave concern; 
and the advantages of the bill are so 
substantial as to outweigh the existence 
of a deficit of this size. 

The increases in benefits would be 
effective with February of 1968, the same 
month in which the social security raises 
become effective. However, in order that 
the Railroad Retirement Board can take 
the necessary steps to pay the increases 
in benefits as promptly as possible, it is 
desirable that this bill be enacted dur- 
ing this month. Annuities for disabled 
widows and widowers would become pay- 
able for months after January of 1968. 
The increase in the amount a disability 
annuitant can earn without loss of an- 
nuity payments would be effective as to 
annuities accruing in months after 1967, 
and the change in the standards for de- 
termining qualifications of family mem- 
bers would take effect as to annuities 
= for months after January of 

I now turn to the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. This bill would in- 
crease the daily benefit rate for unem- 
ployment and sickness benefits by $2.50 
a day. The schedule of benefit amounts 
would be increased, by this amount, be- 
ginning with the smallest daily benefit 
payable and extending to the highest 
benefit rate which is now $10.20 a day. 
Also, the bill would permit individuals 
who have the required years of service 
to be paid sickness benefits in excess of 
the normal limit of 130 days a year in 
generally the same way they can now 
receive extended unemployment benefits. 
In addition, an individual could be paid 
sickness benefits in a benefit year be- 
ginning earlier than it otherwise would 
where he is qualified for the next suc- 
ceeding benefit year but not for the nor- 
mal benefit year in which he became ill. 
The rights to extended and accelerated 
sickness benefits would not be available 
to an individual after he reaches his 65th 
birthday. The provisions for extended 
and accelerated sickness benefits would 
not affect adversely the rights to sickness 
benefits of individuals past.age 65 which 
rights exist under present law. 

In view of the fact that the rights to 
extended and accelerated sickness bene- 
fits will cause many individuals to claim 
those benefits, for periods during which 
they would otherwise claim and be paid 
disability annuities under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, there are provisions in 
the bill which would, in effect, reimburse 
the railroad unemployment insurance 
account from the railroad retirement 
account for the amount which the rail- 
road retirement account would save as 
a result of the provisions for the extended 
and accelerated sickness benefits. 

There are other provisions of the bill 
which would result in savings that would 
help meet the costs of the improvements 
in benefits. Maternity benefits, as such, 
would be eliminated, but a woman who, 
by reason of pregnancy, miscarriage, or 
the birth of a child, could not work, or 
could not work without endangering her 
health, would be entitled to sickness ben- 
efits. The amount of compensation re- 
quired in a year to qualify for either 
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unemployment or sickness benefits would 
be increased from $750 to $1,000. Finally, 
an individual who receives a separation 
allowance could be disqualified for un- 
employment or sickness benefits for a 
limited time. 

The increase in the daily benefit rate 
would be applicable in registration pe- 
riods beginning on or after July 1, 1968, 
and extended sickness benefits could be- 
gin on or after that date. An accelerated 
benefit-year based on sickness could be- 
gin as early as July 1, 1967. Maternity 
benefits would be eliminated as of July 
1, 1968, and the new provisions relating 
to pregnancy, miscarriage, or the birth 
of a child would become effective on that 
date. The increase in the qualifying 
amount would generally be effective be- 
ginning with the base year 1967, but it 
would not apply if an employee’s com- 
pensation in that year was at least $750 
but less than $1,000. Such an employee 
could qualify for benefits in the benefit 

year beginning July 1, 1968, but they 
would be paid at the present rates, not 
the increased rates provided for in the 
bill. The disqualification because of re- 
ceipt of a separation allowance would 
be effective for days in benefit-years be- 
ginning after June 30, 1968. 

There would be no change in the 
amount of compensation on which the 
contribution rates now apply and there 
would be no increase in the current 
schedule of contribution rates. It is es- 
timated that the costs of this bill—of 
about $20.5 million a year—can be met 
through the existing provisions for the 
financing of the railroad unemployment 
insurance system, and there will still 
be sufficient funds available to pay about 
$30 million a year toward the indebted- 
ness to the railroad retirement account. 
Thus, after about 5 years of payments 
in this amount, the debt would be ex- 
tinguished. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks, 
there appear the text of the proposed 
legislation together with a section-by- 
section analysis of the principal provi- 
sions of the bill. It is my hope that hear- 
ings on this important legislation, of 
benefit to so many, can be completed in 
the very near future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and section-by-section analysis will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2839) to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
to provide for increase in benefits, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Morse (for himself and Mr. PELL), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


S. 2839 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 
TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT ACT 
Sec. 101. The eighth sentence of section 


1(h) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
is amended by inserting “before 1968” after 
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“calendar month” and by adding after such 
eighth sentence the following new sentence: 
“In making such a determination there shall 
be attributable as compensation paid to him 
for each calendar month after 1967 in which 
he is in military service so creditable the 
amount of $260.” 

Sec. 102. The second paragraph of section 
2(d) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
is amended by striking out “$1,200 wherever 
this appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof 82,400“; by striking out “$100” 
wherever such figure appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$200”; and by striking out “$50” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$100”. 

Sec. 103. (a) Section 2(e) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 is amended by strik- 
ing out “reduction” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “reductions”, and by striking out 
“section 3(a)(1) of this Act” and all that 
follows and inserting in lieu thereof “section 
3(a) (2).”. 

(b) Section 2(i) of such Act is amended 
by striking out the first two provisos in sec- 
tion 3(a)(1)” and all that follows and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the second proviso 
in section 3(a)(2), except that, notwith- 
standing other provisions of this subsection, 
the spouse’s annuity shall (before any reduc- 
tion on account of age) not be less than one- 
half of the amount computed in section 
3(a)(1) increased by $5 or, if the spouse is 
entitled to benefits under title II of the 
Social Security Act, by the excess of $5 over 
5.8 per centum of the lesser of (i) any bene- 
fit to which such spouse is entitled under 
title IT of the Social Security Act, or (ii) the 
spouse’s annuity to which such spouse would 
be entitled without regard to section 3(a) (2) 
and before any reduction on account of age, 
but in no case shall such an annuity (before 
any reduction on account of age) be more 
than the maximum amount of a spouse’s 
annuity as provided in subsection (e).” 

Sec. 104. (a) Section 3(a) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 is amended by strik- 
ing out all that appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 3. (a) (1) The annuity of an indi- 
vidual shall be computed by multiplying his 
‘years of service’ by the following percentages 
of his ‘monthly compensation’: 3.58 per 
centum of the first $50; 2.69 per centum of 
the next $100; and 1.79 per centum of the 
remainder up to a total of (i) $450, or (ii) an 
amount equal to one-twelfth of the cur- 
rent maximum and taxable ‘wages’ as defined 
in section 3121 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, whichever is greater. 

“(2) The annuity of the individual (as 
computed under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, or under that part of subsection (e) 
of this section preceding the first proviso) 
shall be increased in an amount determined 
from his monthly compensation by use of 
the following table: 


“Monthly compensation: Increase 
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The amount of the increase shall be the 
amount on the same line as that in which 
the range of monthly compensation includes 
his monthly compensation: Provided, how- 
ever, That for months with respect to which 
the individual is entitled to a supplemental 
annuity under subsection (j), the increase 
provided in this paragraph shall be reduced 
by 6.55 per centum of the amount deter- 
mined under paragraph (1), or under that 
part of subsection (e) of this section which 
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precedes the first proviso, which is based on 
the first $450 of the monthly compensation 
or an amount equal to the amount of the 
supplemental annuity payable to him, which- 
ever is less: Provided further, That for 
months with respect to which the individual 
is entitled to a benefit under title II of the 
Social Security Act, the increase shall be 
reduced by (i) 17.3 per centum of such so- 
cial security benefit if the increase has not 
been reduced pursuant to the preceding pro- 
viso or (il) 11.5 per centum of such social 
security benefit if the increase has been 
reduced pursuant to the preceding proviso 
(disregarding for the purpose of this and the 
following proviso any increase in such bene- 
fit based on recomputations other than for 
the correction of errors after the first ad- 
justment and any increases derived from leg- 
islation enacted after the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967): And provided fur- 
ther, That the amount computed under this 
subsection for any month shall not be less 
than the amount computed in accordance 
with paragraph (1), or under that part of 
subsection (e) of this section which precedes 
the first proviso, plus (i) $10 minus any re- 
duction made pursuant to the first proviso 
of this paragraph or (ii) if the individual is 
entitled to a benefit under title II of the 
Social Security Act and no reduction is made 
pursuant to the first proviso of this para- 
graph, $10 minus 5.8 per centum of the lesser 
of the amount of such social security benefit, 
or of the amount computed in accordance 
with paragraph (1), or under that part of 
subsection (e) of this section which precedes 
the first proviso.” 

(b) The first paragraph of section 3(e) of 
such Act is amended by striking out the 
language before the first proviso be 
with “except that” and continuing through 
“amended in 1966”; by striking out the lan- 
guage beginning with “(deeming” and con- 
tinuing through “the Social Security Act)”; 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing three new paragraphs: 

“For the purposes of the first proviso in 
the paragraph of this subsection, (i) com- 
pletely and partially insured individuals 
shall be deemed to be fully and currently 
insured, respectively; (ii) individuals entitled 
to insurance annuities under subsections 
(a) (1) and (d) of section 5 of this Act shall 
be deemed to have attained age 62 (the pro- 
visions of this clause shall not apply to in- 
dividuals who, though entitled to insurance 
annuities under section 5(a)(1) of this Act, 
were entitled to an annuity under section 
5 (a) (2) of this Act for the month before the 
month in which they attained age 60); (lil) 
individuals entitled to insurance annuities 
under section 5(a)(2) of this Act shall be 
deemed to be entitled to insurance benefits 
under section 202(e) or (f) of the Social 
Security Act on the basis of disability; (iv) 
individuals entitled to insurance annuities 
under section 5(c) of this Act on the basis of 
disability shall be deemed to be entitled to 
insurance benefits under section 202(d) of 
the Social Security Act on the basis of dis- 
ability; and (v) women entitled to spouses’ 
annuities pursuant to elections made under 
section 2(h) of this Act shall be deemed to 
be entitled to wives’ insurance benefits deter- 
mined under section 202(q) of the Social 
Security Act; and, for the purposes of this 
subsection, any possible deductions under 
subsections (g) and (h)(2) of section 203 
of the Social Security Act shall be disre- 
garded. 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 202(q) of the Social Security Act, the 
amount determined under the proviso in the 
first paragraph of this subsection for a 
widow or widower who is or has been en- 
titled to an annuity under section 5(a) (2) of 
this Act, shall be equal to 90.75 per centum 
of the primary insurance amount (reduced 
in accordance with section 203 (a) of the So- 
cial Security Act) of the employee as deter- 
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mined under this subsection, and the amount 
so determined shall be reduced by three- 
tenths of 1 per centum for each month the 
annuity would be subject to a reduction 
under section 5(a)(2) of this Act (adjusted 
upon attainment of age 60 in the same man- 
ner as an annuity under section 5(a)(1) of 
this Act which, before attainment of age 60, 
had been payable under section 5(a)(2) of 
this Act); and the amount so determined 
shall be reduced by the amount of any bene- 
fit under title II of the Social Security Act 
to which she or he is, or on application 
would be, entitled. 

“In cases where an annuity under this Act 
is not payable under the first proviso in the 
first paragraph of this subsection on the 
date of enactment of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967, the primary insurance 
amount used in determining the applicabil- 
ity of such proviso shall, except in cases 
where the employee died before 1939, be 
derived after deeming the individual on 
whose service and compensation the annuity 
is based (i) to have become entitled to social 
security benefits, or (ii) to have died with- 
out being entitled to such benefits, after the 
date of the enactment of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. For this p , the 
provision of section 215(b) (3) of the Social 
Security Act that the employee must have 
reached age 65 (62 in the case of a woman) 
after 1960 shall be disregarded and there 
shall be substituted for the nine-year period 
prescribed in section 215(d) (1) (B) (1) of the 
Social Security Act, the number of years 
elapsing after 1936 and up to the year of 
death if the employee died before 1946.” 

Sec. 105. (a) Section 5(a) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1987 is amended by in- 
serting “(1)” before “A widow”; by insert- 
ing before the colon the following: “, ex- 
cept that if the widow or widower will have 
been paid an annuity under paragraph (2) 
of this subsection the annuity for a month 
under this paragraph shall be in an amount 
equal to the amount calculated under such 
paragraph (2) except that, in such calcula- 
tion, any month with respect to which an 
annuity under paragraph (2) is not paid 
shall be disregarded”; and by inserting at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

%) A widow or widower of a completely 
insured employee who will have attained 
the age of fifty but will not have attained 
age sixty and is under a disability, as de- 
fined in this paragraph, and such disability 
began before the end of the period prescribed 
in the last sentence of this paragraph, shall 
be entitled to an annuity for each month, 
unless she or he has remarried in or before 
such month, equal to such employee's basic 
amount but subject to a reduction by three- 
tenths of 1 per centum for each calendar 
month she or he is under age sixty when 
the annuity begins. A widow or widower 
shall be under a disability within the mean- 
ing of this paragraph if her or his perma- 
nent physical or mental condition is such 
that she or he is unable to engage in any 
regular employment. The provisions of sec- 
tion 2(a) of this Act as to the proof of dis- 
ability shall apply with regard to determi- 
nations with respect to disability under this 
paragraph. The annuity of a widow or wid- 
ower under this paragraph shall cease upon 
the last day of the second month following 
the month in which she or he ceases to be 
under a disability unless such annuity is 
otherwise terminated on an earlier date. The 
period referred to in the first sentence of 
this paragraph is the period beginning with 
the latest of (i) the month of the employee’s 
death, (ii) the last month for which she 
was entitled to an annuity under subsection 
(b) as the widow of such employee, or (111) 
the month in which her or his previous en- 
titlement to an annuity as the widow or 
widower of such employee terminated be- 
cause her or his disability had ceased and 
ending with the month before the month 
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in which she or he attains age sixty, or, if 
earlier with the close of the eighty-fourth 
month following the month with which such 
period began.“ 

(b) Section 5(h) of such Act is amended 
by striking out all that follows “be increased 
to $18.14” and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period. 

(e) Section 5(i)(1)(ii) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “, deeming such an 
individual who is entitled to an annuity 
under subsection (a)(1) of this section to 
have attained age sixty-two unless such in- 
dividual will have been entitled to an an- 
nuity under subsection (a)(2) of this sec- 
tion for the month before the month in 
which he attained age sixty”, after “an 
activity within the United States”. 

(d) Section 5(j) of such Act is amended 
by striking out all after the colon and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: Pro- 
vided, however, That the annuity of a child, 
qualified under subsection (1) (1) () (C) of 
this section, shall cease upon the last day 
of the second month following the month 
in which he ceases to be unable to engage 
in any regular employment by reason of a 
permanent physical or mental condition un- 
less in such second month he qualifies for 
an annuity under one of the other provisions 
of this Act and unless his annuity is other- 
wise terminated on an earlier date,” 

(e) Section 5(1) (1) of such Act is amended 
by changing the period at the end of subdi- 
vision (i) thereof to a semicolon; by striking 
out “which began” from subdivision (ii) (C) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “which disa- 
bility began”; and by striking out “216(h) (1) 
of the Social Security Act, as in effect prior 
to 1957, shall be applied” where such lan- 
guage first appears and inserting in Heu 
thereof “216(h) of the Social Security Act 
shall be applied deeming, for this purpose, 
individuals entitled to an annuity under sec- 
tion 2 (e) or (h) to be entitled to benefits 
under subsection (b) or (c) of section 202 
of the Social Security Act and individuals 
entitled to an annuity under subsection (a) 
or (b) of this section to be entitled to a ben- 
efit under subsection (e), (f), or (g) of 
section 202 of the Social Security Act”. 

(1) Section 5(1) (9) of such Act is amended 
by inserting “or January 1, 1951, whichever 
is later” before “, eliminating any excess 
over 8300“; by striking out “for any calendar 
year before 1955 is less than $3,600” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “in the period before 
1951 is less than $50,400, or for any calendar 
year after 1950 and before 1955 is less than 
$3,600"; by inserting “period or such” before 
“calendar year ‘wages’ as defined in para- 
graph (6) hereof”; by striking out “for such 
year and $3,600 for years before 1955” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “for such period 
and $50,400, and between the compensation 
for such year and $3,600 for years after 1950 
and before 1955“; by striking out “closing 
date: Provided, That for the period prior to 
and including” and inserting in Heu thereof 
“closing date or January 1, 1951, whichever is 
later: Provided, That for the period after 1950 
but prior to and including”; by inserting 
“after 1950” after “That there shall be ex- 
cluded from the divisor any calendar 
quarter”; and by inserting “, any calendar 
quarter before 1951 in which a retirement 
annuity will have been payable to him and 
any calendar quarter before 1951 and before 
the year in which he will have attained the 
age of 20” before “. An employee's ‘closing 
date’ shall mean (A)”. 

(g) Subdivision (i) of section 5(1)(10) of 
such Act is amended by striking out begin- 
ning with “$450; plus (C)” down to and in- 
cluding “multiplied by” and inserting in 
lieu thereof (1) $450, or (u) an amount 
equal to one-twelfth of the current maxi- 
mum annual taxable ‘wages’ as defined in 
section 3121 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, whichever is greater, plus (C) 1 
per centum of the sum of (A) plus (B) 
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multiplied by”; and by striking out “after 
1936 in each of which the compensation, 
wages, or both, paid to him will have been 
equal to $200 or more” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “after 1950 in each of which the com- 
pensation, wages, or both, paid to him will 
have been equal to $200 or more plus, for 
the years after 1936 and before 1951, a num- 
ber of years determined in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Board”. 

(h) Section 5(m) of such Act is amended 
by striking out all that appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(m) The amount of an individual’s an- 
nuity calculated under the other provisions 
of this section (except an annuity in the 
amount determined under the proviso in sub- 
section (a) or (b)) shall (before any reduc- 
tion on account of age) be increased in the 
amount of 82.5 per centum in the case of a 
widow, widower, or parent and 75 per centum 
in the case of a child of the increase shown in 
the table in section 3(a) (2) on the same line 
on which the range of monthly compensation 
includes an amount equal to the average 
monthly wage determined for the purposes 
of section 3(e) (except that for cases involv- 
ing earnings before 1951 and for cases on the 
Board’s rolls on the enactment date of the 
1967 amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, an amount equal to the highest 
average monthly wage that can be found on 
the same line of the table in section 215(a) 
of the Social Security Act as is the primary 
insurance amount recorded in the records 
of the Railroad Retirement Board shall be 
used, and if such an average monthly wage 
cannot be determined, the employee's 
monthly compensation on which his annuity 
was computed shall be used; and in the case 
of a pensioner, his monthly compensation 
shall be deemed to be the earnings which are 
used to compute his basic amount): Pro- 
vided, however, That the increase shall (be- 
fore any reduction on account of age) be 
reduced by 17.3 per centum of any benefit 
under title II of the Social Security Act to 
which the individual is entitled (disregard- 
ing for the purpose of this and the following 
proviso any increase in such benefit based 
on recomputations other than for the correc- 
tion of errors after the first adjustment and 
any increases derived from legislation en- 
acted after the Social Security Amendments 
of 1967): And provided further, That the 
amount computed under this subsection 
shall (before any reduction on account of 
age) not be less than $5, or, in the case of 
an individual entitled to benefits under title 
II of the Social Security Act, such amount 
shall not be less than $5 minus 5.8 per 
centum of the lesser of the social security 
benefit to which such individual is entitled 
or the benefit computed under the other 
provisions of this section.” 

Sec. 106. Section 10(a) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 is amended by strik- 
ing therefrom the last sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “Upon the expiration of his term of 
office a member shall continue to serve until 
his successor is appointed and shall have 
qualified.” 

Sec. 107. All pensions under section 6 of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, and 
all annuities under the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1935, are increased as provided in that 
part of section 3(a)(2) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 which precedes the 
provisos (deeming for this purpose (in the 
case of a pension) the monthly compensa- 
tion to be the earnings which would be used 
to compute the basic amount if the pensioner 
were to die); joint and survivor annuities 
shall be computed under section 3(a) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act and reduced by 
the percentage determined in accordance 
with the election of such annuity; all sur- 
vivor annuities deriving from joint and 
survivor annuities under the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1987 in cases where the 
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employee died before the month following 
the month in which the increases in annui- 
ties provided by section 104(a) of this Act 
are effective are increased by the same 
amount they would have been increased by 
this Act if the employee from whose joint 
and survivor annuity the survivor annuity is 
derived had been alive during all of the 
month in which the increases in annuities 
provided by section 104(a) of this Act are 
effective; and all widows’ and widowers’ in- 
surance annuities which began to accrue 
before the month following the month in 
which the increases in annuities provided 
by section 104(a) of this Act are effective 
and which, in accordance with the proviso 
in section 5(a) or section 5(b) of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937, are payable in 
the amount of the spouse’s annuity to which 
the widow or widower was entitled are in- 
creased by the amount by which the spouse’s 
annuity would have been increased by this 
Act had the individual from whom the an- 
nuity is derived been alive during all of the 
month in which the increases in annuities 
provided by section 104(a) of this Act are 
effective: Provided, however, That in cases 
where the individual entitled to such a pen- 
sion or annuity (other than an individual 
who has made a joint and survivor election) 
is entitled to a benefit under title II of the 
Social Security Act, the additional amount 
payable by reason of this subsection shall 
be reduced by 11.5 per centum of such 
benefit (disregarding any increases in such 
benefit based on recomputations other than 
for the correction of errors after such re- 
duction is first applied and any increases 
derived from legislation enacted after the 
Social Security Amendments of 1967): And 
provided further, That (1) such an annuity 
under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 
or a pension shall be increased by not less 
than $10, (ii) such a survivor annuity de- 
rived from a joint and survivor annuity 
shall be increased by not less than $5, and 
(iil) such a widow’s or widower’s annuity 
in an amount formerly received as a spouse’s 
annuity shall be increased by not less than 
$5, but not to an amount above the maxi- 
mum of the spouse’s annuity payable in 
the month in which the increases in annui- 
ties provided by section 104(a) of this Act 
are effective. 

Sec. 108. (a) Except as otherwise provided, 
the amendments made by this title, other 
than section 102, subsections (f) and (g) of 
section 105, and section 106, shall be effective 
with respect to annuities accruing for months 
beginning with the month with respect to 
which the increase in benefits under title II 
of the Social Security Act provided for by 
the Social Security Amendments of 1967 is 
effective, and with respect to pensions due 
in calendar months next following the month 
with respect to which the increase in bene- 
fits under title II of the Social Security Act 
provided for by the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967 is effective. The amendments 
made by section 102 shall be effective with 
respect to annuities accruing for months in 
calendar years after 1967. The amendments 
made by section 105 (f) and (g) shall be 
effective with respect to benefits payable on 
deaths occurring on or after the date of 
enactment of this Act. The amendments 
made by section 106 shall be effective on the 
enactment date of this Act. 

(b) In cases where an annuity is payable 
in the month before the month with respect 
to which increases in benefits under title II 
of the Social Security Act provided for by 
the Social Security Amendments of 1967 be- 
come effective in an amount determined 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, other 
than under the first proviso of section 3(e) 
of such Act, the provisions of this Act shall 
be presumed, in the absence of a claim to 
the contrary, to provide a higher amount of 
increase in the annuity than the provisions 
of the Social Security Amendments of 1967 
would provide as an increase in the amount 
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determined under the first proviso of section 
3(e) of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

(c) All recertifications required by reason 
of the amendments made by this title shall 
be made by the Railroad Retirement Board 
without application therefor, 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAIL- 
ROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
ACT 


Sec. 201. (a)(1) Section 1(k) of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act is 
amended by striking out “or which is in- 
cluded in a maternity period” and inserting 
in lieu thereof or, with respect to a female 
employee, a calender day on which, because 
of pregnancy, miscarriage, or the birth of a 
child, (1) she is unable to work or (ii) work- 
ing would be injurious to her health”. 

(2) The said section 1(k) is further 
amended by striking out from the first pro- 
viso “$750” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$1,000”. 

(b) Section 1(1) of such Act is amended 
by redesignating subsections “(1)” and “(1) 
(1)” as “(1) (i)“ and “(1) (2)", respectively; 
by striking out from subsection (1) (2), as 
redesignated, “and the term ‘statement of 
maternity sickness’ means a statement with 
respect to a maternity period of a female em- 
ployee, in each case”; and by striking out the 
present subsection (1) (2). 

Sec. 202. (a) (1) The first paragraph of 
section 2(a) of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act is amended by striking out (1) 
“(other than a day of sickness in a maternity 
period)”; and (li) „, and (iif) for each day 
of sickness in a maternity period”. 

(2) The said section 2(a) is further 
amended by striking out the third paragraph 
thereof. 

(3) The said section 2(a) is further 
amended by striking out the first line from 
the table thereof; by striking out “5.50”, 
“6.00”, “6.50”, „7.00“, “7.50”, “8.00", “8.50”, 
“9.00”, “9.50”, and 10.20“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$8.00”, “8.50”, “9.00”, “9.50”, 
“10.00”, 10.50“, “11.00”, “11.50”, “12.00” and 
“12.70”, respectively; and by striking from 
the proviso “$10.20” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$12.70”. 

(b) (1) Section 2(c) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “, other than days 
of sickness in a maternity period,” wherever 
it appears; by inserting “and” after base 
year;” where it first appears, and by striking 
out “; and the total amount of benefits 
which may be paid to an employee for days 
of sickness in a maternity period shall in no 
case exceed the employee’s compensation in 
the base year on the basis of which the em- 
ployee was determined to be qualified for 
benefits in such maternity period”. 

(2) The said section 2(c) is further 
amended (i) by striking out “leave work 
without good cause or voluntarily retire” 
from the second proviso and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “retire and (in a case 
involving exhaustion of rights to benefits for 
days of unemployment) did not voluntarily 
leave work without good cause”; (ii) by in- 
serting after the words “normal benefits for 
days of unemployment”, the first time they 
appear in the second proviso, the following: 
“or days of sickness”; (iii) by inserting after 
“for, unemployment” in the second proviso 
the following: “or sickness (depending on 
the type of benefit rights exhausted)”; (iv) 
by inserting after “compensable days of un- 
employment” in the second proviso the fol- 
lowing: “or days of sickness, as the case may 
be,“; (v) by inserting after “first day of un- 
employment” in the schedule in the second 
proviso the following: “or sickness, as the 
case may be,”; (vi) by inserting after the 
words “days of unemployment” in the sched- 
ule in the second proviso the following: “or 
days of sickness”; (vii) by striking out “leave 
work without good cause or voluntarily re- 
tire” from the second sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “retire and (in 
a case involving unemployment) did not yol- 
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untarily leave work without good cause”; 
(viii) by inserting after “unemployment,” in 
the second sentence, the following: “or four- 
teen or more consecutive days of sickness,”; 
(ix) by inserting after the words “such un- 
employment”, wherever they appear in the 
last sentence, the following: or sickness”; 
and (x) by adding the following two sen- 
tences at the end of such section: “Notwith- 
standing the other provisions of this subsec- 
tion, an extended benefit period for sickness 
benefits shall terminate on the day next pre- 
ceding the date on which the employee at- 
tains age 65, except that it may continue for 
the purpose of the payment of unemploy- 
ment benefits; and, in the case of a succeed- 
ing benefit year beginning in accordance with 
the next preceding sentence by reason of 
sickness, such sentence shall not operate to 
permit the payment of benefits in the period 
provided for in such sentence for any day 
of sickness beginning with the day on which 
age 65 is attained and continuing through 
the day preceding the first day of the next 
succeeding general benefit year. For purposes 
of this subsection and section 10(h), the 
Board may rely on evidence of age available 
in its records and files at the time determi- 
nations of age are made.” 

Sec. 203. Section 3 of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act is amended by 
striking out 8750“ and inserting in leu 
thereof “$1,000”. 

Sec. 204, (a) Section 4(a-1) of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act is amend- 
ed by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(Ut) if he is paid a separation allowance, 
any of the days in the period beginning with 
the day following his separation from service 
and continuing for that number of consecu- 
tive fourteen-day periods which is equal, or 
most nearly equal, to the amount of the 
separation allowance divided (i) by ten 
times his last daily rate of compensation 
prior to his separation if he normally works 
five days a week, (ii) by twelve times such 
rate if he normally works six days a week, 
and (iii) by fourteen times such rate if he 
normally works seven days a week;”, 

(b) Section 4(a-2)(i) of such Act is 
amended by striking out from paragraph A 
thereof “$750” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$1,000"". 

Sec. 205. Section 10 of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act is amended by in- 
serting in subsection (a) thereof before; 
(ili)” the following: “and pursuant to sub- 
section (h) of this section”, and by inserting 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(h) At the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and each fiscal year thereafter, 
the Board shall determine the amount, if 
any, which, if added to the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account, would place 
such account in the same position it would 
have been in at the close of such fiscal year 
if every employee who had been paid benefits 
in the fiscal year for days of sickness in an 
extended benefit period under the first sen- 
tence of section 2(c), or in a ‘succeeding 
benefit year’ begun in accordance with the 
second sentence of section 2(c), and who 
upon application therefor would have been 
entitled to a disability annuity under section 
2(a) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
with to some or all of the days for 
which such benefits were paid, had been paid 
such annuity with respect to all days of 
sickness for which he was paid benefits which 
were also days with respect to which such 
annuity could have accrued. In determining 
such amount, the Board shall presume that 
every such employee was, in respect to his 
permanent physical or mental condition, 
qualified for such an annuity from the date 
of onset of the last spell of illness for which 
he was paid such benefits, if (a) he died with- 
out applying for such an annuity and before 
fully exhausting all rights to such benefits; 
or (b) he died without applying for such an 
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annuity but within a year after the last day 
of sickness for which he had been paid such 
benefits, and had not meanwhile engaged in 
substantial gainful employment; or (c) he 
applied for such an annuity within one year 
after the last day of sickness for which he 
was paid such benefits and had not 

in substantial gainful employment after that 
day and before the day on which he filed an 
application for such an annuity. The Board 
shall also have authority to make reasonable 
approximations deemed necessary in comput- 
ing annuities for this purpose. The Board 
shall determine such amount no later than 
June 15 following the close of the fiscal year, 
and within ten days after such determina- 
tion shall certify such amount to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for transfer from the 
Railroad Retirement Account to the raill- 
road unemployment insurance account, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall make such 
transfer. The amount so certified shall in- 
clude interest (at a rate determined, as of 
the close of the fiscal year, in accordance 
with subsection (d) of this section) payable 
from the close of such fiscal year to the date 
of certification.” 

(1) for the comma between “unemploy- 
ment-compensation” and “sickness” in the 
first sentence, 

(u) for the comma between “unemploy- 
ment” and “sickness” in the second sentence, 
and 

(iii) for the comma between “unemploy- 
ment-compensation” and “sickness” in the 
second sentence. 

(b) The first paragraph of section 12(g) 
of such Act is amended by substituting “or” 
for the comma between “unemployment” 
and “sickness”, and by striking out “, or 
maternity”. The second paragraph of such 
section is amended by striking out “, or 
maternity” wherever it appears, and by sub- 
stituting “or” for the comma wherever it 
appears between “unemployment” and 
“sickness”. 

(c) The third paragraph of section 12(i) 
of such Act is amended by striking out “and, 
in case of maternity sickness, the expected 
date of birth and the actual date of birth 
of the child“. 

(d) Section 12(n) of such Act is amended 
by striking out 

(i) “or maternity” wherever it appears, 
and 

(ii) “or as to the expected date of birth 
of a female employee’s child, or the birth 
of such a child”. 

Src. 207. Section 18 of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act is amended by 
striking out the following phrases: “and 
maternity”; “or for maternity”; or mater- 
nity” wherever it appears; and “or to 
maternity”. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 208. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 201 (a) (1), 201(b), 202 (a) (1), (202 (a) 
(2), 202 (b) (1), 206 and 207 shall be effec- 
tive as of July 1, 1968. The amendments 
made by sections 201 (a) (2) and 203 shall be 
effective with respect to base years beginning 
in calendar years after December 31, 1966, 
except that with respect to the base year in 
calendar year 1967 the amendments made by 
section 203 shall not be applicable to an 
employee whose compensation with respect 
to that base year was not less than $750 but 
less than $1,000; further, as to such an em- 
ployee, the amendments made by section 202 
(a) (3) shall not be applicable with respect 
to days of unemployment and days of sick- 
ness in registration periods in the benefit 
year beginning July 1, 1968. The amend- 
ments made by section 202(a) (3) shall other- 
wise be effective with respect to days of un- 
employment and days of sickness in registra- 
tion periods beginning on or after July 1, 
1968. The amendments made by sections 
202(b) (2) (i) through (vi) shall be effective 
to provide the beginning of extended benefit 
periods on or after July 1, 1968. The amend- 
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ments made by section 202(b)(2) (vil) 
through (ix) shall be effective to provide for 
the early beginning of a benefit year on or 
after July 1, 1967. The amendment made by 
section 204(a) shall be effective with respect 
to calendar days in benefit years beginning 
after June 80, 1968, and the amendment 
made by section 204(b) shall be effective with 
respect to voluntary leaving of work (within 
the meaning of section 4(a-2) (1) of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act) after the 
enactment date of this Act. 


The section-by-section analysis, pre- 
sented by Mr. Morse, is as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS or H.R. 14563 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RE- 
TIREMENT ACT 


Section 101: This section would amend 
section 1(h) of the Act to increase the 
amount to be credited for each month of 
military service after 1967 from $160 to $260. 

Section 102: This section would amend 
section 2(d) of the Act to change the amount 
that an employee entitled to a disability an- 
nuity could earn in a year without losing an 
annuity payment for any month in the year 
from $1,200 to $2,400; and to the 
amount he could earn in a month without 
losing his annuity for the month, regardless 
of his total earnings in the year, from $100 
to $200. 

Section 103: Subsection (a): The change 
made by this subsection is required in sec- 
tion 2(e) of the Railroad Retirement Act 
since section 3(a) is revised. The change is 
purely technical, the purpose being to retain 
the provisions for calculating a spouse’s an- 
nuity on the basis of the employee’s annuity 
before any reduction of the latter annuity 
because of rights to a supplemental annuity 
or to benefits under title II of the Social 
Security Act. This automatically results in 
an increase in the spouse’s annuity by an 
amount equal to one-half the increase in 
the employee’s annuity subject, of course, 
to the provisions for a maximum spouse's 
annuity. 

Subsection (b): This subsection would 
amend section 2(1) of the Act to provide 
for a reduction of the increase in the spouse's 
annuity as a result of the 1967 amendments 
by the amount of the 1967 increase in any 
social security benefit to which the spouse is 
entitled, and combines this reduction with 
that required under present law to offset the 
1965 increases in social security benefits 
against the 1966 increase in railroad retire- 
ment annuities. This would be accomplished 
simply by reference to the provisions of the 
second proviso in section 3(a)(2) which re- 
late to the reduction in the 1967 increase 
of an employee’s annuity because of the 1967 
increase in any social security benefits to 
which he is entitled and combines the re- 
duction with that now required for the 1965 
increases in such benefits. 

This subsection would also provide that 
the spouse’s annuity would be increased by 
about $5 notwithstanding any reduction re- 
quirements because of such spouse’s rights 
to social security benefits. The provision for 
the calculation of the minimum as the ex- 
cess of $5 over either of two amounts, is only 
a device for accomplishing that purpose. The 
provision with regard to the minimum ap- 
plies without regard to a reduction in the 
spouse’s annuity by reason of the 7 per cent 
increase in social security benefits effected in 
1965, and, therefore, 5.8 per cent of the lesser 
of these two amounts only restores, in effect, 
the amount of the reduction in the 1966 Act 
because of the 7 per cent increase. The result 
is that, if the 1967 legislation does not other- 
wise produce an increase in the spouse’s an- 
nuity by about $5, such spouse would be as- 
sured of an increase by that minimum 
amount over the annuity to which such 
spouse would be entitled under the 1966 
Railroad Retirement Act. However, there is 
a restriction that, in no event can the 
spouse’s annuity be increased to an amount 
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which is more than 110 per cent of the high- 
est amount that could be paid as a wife's 
benefit under the Social Security Act as pro- 
vided in section 2(e) of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. When 5.8 per cent of a social secu- 
rity benefit, as increased in 1967, is taken, 
the product is equivalent to the 7 per cent 
increase in social security benefits effected in 
1965 (5.8 per cent of a social security benefit, 
as increased in 1965 and 1967, is approxi- 
mately the same as 6.55 per cent of the bene- 
fit, as increased in 1965). Where the railroad 
retirement amount is used in the calcula- 
tion, the spouse gets a slight break because 
5.8 per cent of the spouse’s annuity to which 
she would be entitled without any reduction 
for the 1965 increase in social security bene- 
fits, would be slightly less than the 7 per 
cent increase in a spouse’s annuity to which 
she would be entitled under the 1966 legisla- 
tion to the Railroad Retirement Act, and the 
minimum increase, therefore, in such a case 
would be slightly more than $5. 

The increases provided by this subsection, 
including those under the $5 minimum (as 
well as the adjustments of the increases for 
entitlement to social security benefits), 
would be before any reduction on account 
of age. In addition, the guaranty of a mini- 
mum increase does not apply to benefits 
computed under the overall minimum guar- 
anty of section 3(e) so that some spouses 
paid under this provision may receive in- 
creases as a result of the 1967 Social Security 
Amendments which will be less than $5. 

Section 104: 

Subsection (a): The general design of the 
bill is to revise section 3(a) entirely in order 
to accomplish the objective of the 1967 in- 
crease and yet simplify the adjudication 
process. The idea is to produce an annuity 
amount which would be equivalent to that 
payable under the 1966 Railroad Retirement 
Act and then add the increase desired 
through the 1967 legislation. The amount 
derived before including the 1967 increase 
could be higher, however, since the concept 
of limiting the 1966 increase of 7 per cent to 
that part of the annuity produced by 
monthly compensation of $450 or less, would 
be revised so that the 7 per cent increase 
would be applied to the average monthly 
compensation up to any limit. This would 
be accomplished by the removal of the 
fourth factor in the present provisions of 
section 3(a)(1). There follows an explana- 
tion of the processes in continuity that the 
revised section 3(a) would require. 

(1) Paragraph (1) would produce an 
amount which includes the 7 per cent in- 
crease effected in 1966, but applicable to the 
entire monthly compensation. This, as stated 
before, is accomplished by the removal of 
the fourth factor in the formula for comput- 
ing retirement annuities under present law. 
It is to be noted that there is no reduction 
provided in paragraph (1) for rights to so- 
cial security benefits or a supplemental 
annuity. 

(2) Paragraph (2) would, in substance, 
effect the general intent of the 1967 in- 
creases by adding to the amount determined 
in paragraph (1) 110 per cent of the increase 
that the individual would have received in 
social security benefits through the 1967 
social security legislation (subject to certain 
adjustments described below) if his railroad 
service were employment under the Social 
Security Act; except that, the increase so 
determined would be restricted to the in- 
crease derived from the higher percentages 
used in calculating insurance 
amounts under the Social Security Act as 
amended in 1967. In other words, any in- 
crease in social security benefits which 
would be attributable only to an increase 
in the average monthly wage over the pres- 
ent limit of $550 would not be taken into 
account in determining the increase. To il- 
lustrate this point, assume that the primary 
insurance amount under the 1965 law is ob- 
tained by taking 20 per cent of the average 
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monthly wage (this is not the precise per- 
centage actually used, but is merely used 
for explanatory purposes) and that this. is 
changed to 30 per cent in the calculation of 
primary insurance amounts under the 1967 
social security amendments. The increase 
to be applied to the amount determined in 
paragraph (1) would be limited to the in- 
crease resulting from raising the percentage 
from 20 to 30, disregarding any additional 
increase in the primary insurance amount 
that is attributable only to average monthly 
wages in excess of $550. 

This process would be implemented by the 
inclusion of a table in paragraph (2). For the 
purposes of determining the increases in this 
table, the individual’s monthly compensa- 
tion would be treated as an average monthly 
wage for social security purposes, In effect, 
this table, as it applies to monthly compen- 
sation, or, in effect, to an average monthly 
wage above $550, would give an increase de- 
termined by extending the primary insur- 
ance amount table in section 215(a) of the 
1965 Social Security Act to average monthly 
wages up to $650 by applying the percent- 
age factor now applicable to that part of 
the average monthly wage in the range of 
$400 to $550 to amounts over $550. The in- 
crease would be derived as the product of 
110 per cent of the excess of the primary 
insurance amount determined from the 1967 
table over the amount derived from the ex- 
tended 1965 table. The table in paragraph 
(2) would, however, show only the final 
product, which would be the increase. 

(8) The amount determined from the ap- 
plication of paragraphs (1) and (2) of the 
new section 3(a) must now be reduced as 
required in the 1966 Railroad Retirement Act 
where the individual has rights to a supple- 
mental annuity or to benefits under title II 
of the Social Security Act, or both, In addi- 
tion, a further reduction must be applied to 
offset the 1967 increase in the social security 
benefit of individuals entitled to such bene- 
fits. The first two provisos in paragraph (2) 
effect these reductions. 

The first proviso deals with an individual 
who is entitled to a supplemental annuity. 
In such case, he is not entitled to the 7 per 
cent increase provided in 1966. Therefore, the 
reduction which this proviso makes, by 6.55 
per cent of the amount determined under 
paragraph (1), would eliminate the 7 per 
cent increase of 1966. However, since the 7 
per cent increase in 1966 was limited to that 
part of the annuity produced from monthly 
compensation not in excess of $450, this per- 
centage of 6.55 would be applied only to the 
amount derived from monthly compensation 
not in excess of $450. There are cases in 
which the individual is paid a supplemental 
annuity which, by reason of a supplemental 
pension, is reduced to an amount less than 
the 7 per cent increase of 1966 would pro- 
vide. In those cases, the 7 per cent increase 
in 1966 was reduced only by the amount of 
the net supplemental annuity. In order to 
avoid an excessive reduction in the regular 
annuity in those cases, this first proviso re- 
quires that the reduction be by 6.55 per cent 
of the amount determined under paragraph 
(1) (based on the first $450 of his monthly 
compensation) or by the amount of the sup- 
plemental annuity, whichever is less. 

The second proviso deals primarily with 
cases in which the individual is entitled to 
benefits under title II of the Social Security 
Act. If such an individual is not entitled 
to a supplemental annuity, the increase 
would be reduced by an amount obtained by 
taking 17.3 per cent of his social security 
benefit. The 17.3 factor combines the reduc- 
tion for the 7 per cent increase in the 1966 
legislation with the percentage increase in 
the 1967 amendments to the Social Security 
Act, which is the percentage increase appli- 
cable to primary insurance amounts derived 
from an average monthly wage up to $550 
(5.8 per cent of social security benefits as 
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increased in 1967 is the same as 6.55 per cent 
of a social security benefit as increased in 
1965; to the 5.8 per cent would be added 11.5 
per cent (the 11.5 per cent would produce 
an amount approximately equivalent to the 
increase in 1967, where the average monthly 
wage is up to $550; where the average 
monthly wage exceeds $550 the amount cal- 
culated by taking 11.5 per cent of the social 
security benefit would be a little less than 
the 1967 increase in social security benefits 
derived from the increase in the formula 
only), and the two together give the 17.3 
per cent factor). In the case where the em- 
ployee is entitled to both a supplemental 
annuity and a social security benefit, the 
7 per cent increase of the 1966 amendments 
will already have been removed by the first 
proviso explained above, Therefore, the re- 
duction for the social security benefit should 
be limited to the 13 per cent increase of the 
1967 amendments. Thus, in these cases, a 
factor of 11.5 per cent will be used against 
the social security benefit rather than the 
17.3 per cent. 

(4) The third proviso is designed to insure 
that in every case the individual will receive 
a minimum of $10 as an increase in his 
annuity through the 1967 legislation before 
any reduction for early retirement or for 
other benefits based on military service 
which was used in the computation of the 
annuity. Clause (i) deals with a case in which 
the individual is not entitled to a social 
security benefit, but is entitled to a supple- 
mental annuity, and provides that the 
amount computed under the whole subsec- 
tion shall be higher than the amount cal- 
culated under paragraph (1), by at least $10 
minus, in effect, the reduction required in 
the 7 per cent increase of 1966 by rights to a 
supplemental annuity (as stated hereinbe- 
fore, the amount calculated under paragraph 
(1) includes the 1966 increase of 7 per cent 
without any reduction because of rights to 
a supplemental annuity). Clause (ii) con- 
cerns an individual entitled to a social se- 
curity benefit, but not to a supplemental 
annuity. In that case, for technical reasons, 
the minimum increase is by $10 minus 5.8 
per cent of the lesser of the two amounts. 
The two amounts are the amount calculated 
under the new paragraph (1) and the 
amount of the social security benefit. The 
purpose is to take away from the amount 
calculated under the new paragraph (1), plus 
$10, the amount of the 7 per cent increase of 
the 1966 amendments which is included in 
the amount so calculated but is not payable 
under present law. Since the 7 per cent is 
automatically added in paragraph (1) and 
no reduction is made in that part of the 
increase, only the difference between that 
7 per cent and $10 is needed to insure a mini- 
mum increase of $10. 

The increases provided by this subsection 
(as well as the adjustments of the increases 
for entitlement to social security benefits) 
would be before any reduction on account of 
age. Furthermore, this guaranty of a mini- 
mum increase does not apply in cases where 
the annuity is computed under the overall 
minimum provision of section 3(e) so that 
some individuals will not get a $10 increase 
as the result of the legislation enacted in 
1967 and 1968. 

Subsection (b). This subsection would 
amend section 3(e) of the Act, 

A portion of section 3(e) which precedes 
the first proviso is stricken because the pro- 
visions of section 3(a) of the Act, as amend- 
ed by the bill, relating to the increase in 
annuities and adjustments for rights to so- 
cial security benefits, require this portion 
to be removed. The “deeming” provisions in 
parenthesis in the first proviso of this sec- 
tion are stricken and are included with oth- 
er “deeming” provisions in the first of the 
three new paragraphs added (by the bill) 
after the first paragraph of this subsec- 
tion. 
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Widows, widowers, and parents who are 
entitled to an annuity under section 5(a) or 
(d) of the Act are now deemed to have at- 
tained age 65 for purposes of applying the 
guaranty provisions in section 3(e); but 
age 65 would be changed in the first of these 
new paragraphs to 62 since such individuals 
can now qualify for full benefits at age 62 
under the Social Security Act instead of age 
65 as in the past. An exemption would be 
made as to widows and widowers who were 
entitled to an annuity as such on the basis 
of disability in the month before a 
age 60 (at which time they would technical- 
ly switch to an annuity on the basis of age— 
but the reduction for entitlement on the 
basis of disability before age 60 would be re- 
tained). The effect of this is to avoid apply- 
ing the social security work reduction for 
such individuals before they actually attain 
age 62, since under the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967 the work reduction 
would not be applied in the case of disabled 
widows or widowers until they attain age 
62. 

This first new paragraph would also pro- 
vide that widows and widowers entitled to 
annuities as such on the basis of disability 
and children entitled to annuities as such 
on the basis of disability would be deemed 
to be entitled to the comparable disability 
benefits under the Social Security Act. This 
would avoid, in applying the minimum guar- 
anty provisions, a new determination apply- 
ing the social security disability standards 
after the individual has already been found 
disabled under the railroad retirement stand- 
ards. The social security standards, however, 
would have to be applied when making the 
financial interchange determination under 
section 5(h) (2). 

The second of these new paragraphs would 
provide that the reduction in annuities for 
disabled widows and widowers, which are 
payable under the social security guaranty 
provision of the Act, be made in the same 
way as are reductions for such annuities pay- 
able under the regular railroad retirement 
formula. The reason for this provision is that 
a benefit for a non-disabled widow aged 60-62 
is reduced under the Social Security Act and 
the reduction period for a disabled widow in- 
cludes all the months before she attains age 
62. Also, since widowers can qualify for an 
annuity as such on the basis of age after age 
60 is attained under the Railroad Retirement 
Act, but not until age 62 for a benefit under 
the Social Security Act, this provision would 
avoid a reduction to a disabled widower for 
months after age 60, whereas there would be 
a reduction for the period after age 60 and 
before age 62 under the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967, The reduction per- 
centage required under this bill is almost the 
same as the social security reduction per- 
centage would be if no reduction under the 
latter was taken for the period between age 
60-62. 

The third of these new paragraphs would 
enable the Board to ascertain wages and 
compensation before 1951 by a computer in 
applying the social security guaranty provi- 
sion except in cases where an individual is 
being paid under that provision when H.R. 
14563 is enacted and except in cases where 
the employee died before 1939. Under the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1967, the social 
security provisions for ascertaining wages be- 
fore 1951 by the computer apply only in cases 
where an individual becomes entitled to so- 
cial security benefits after the enactment of 
such amendments or dies without being en- 
titled to such benefits before the enactment. 
This, in effect, confines the application of the 
social security provisions to those for whom 
a primary insurance amount has not been 
calculated before the enactment of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967. The deeming 
provisions in this paper will, thus, permit 
the Board to treat the individual, for pur- 
poses of the guaranty provision, as if no 
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benefits had been calculated before the en- 
actment of this bill. 

Subsection (a) would amend section 5(a) 
of the Railroad Retirement Act to provide a 
reduced annuity for a widow or widower, 
aged 50-60, of an insured employee, if she 
or he is disabled to the extent required for 
an employee to qualify for an annuity on 
the basis of total and permanent disability. 
The reduction would be by three-tenths of 1 
per cent for each month the individual is 
under age 60 when the annuity begins. The 
reduction would remain in effect after age 60 
is attained. At age 60, the reduction would be 
adjusted by removing from the adjustment 
period any month for which an annuity was 
not paid. For example, if a widow becomes 
entitled to an annuity as such at age 54, 
there would be a reduction for 6 years or 72 
months; if she recovered at age 56, when 
she attains age 60 her annuity (to which she 
would then be entitled on the basis of age) 
would be adjusted so that it would be re- 
duced by only 24 months—in other words, 
the 48 months or 4 years following her re- 
covery and before age 60 is attained would 
be removed from the original reduction 
period required of 72 months or 6 years. As 
under the Social Security Amendments of 
1967, to be eligible, the disability would have 
to begin within certain prescribed periods. 
For example, except in certain circumstances, 
the disability would have to begin within 84 
months of the employee’s death. There would 
be no waiting period after the individual be- 
came disabled before benefits could begin as 
there would under the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. 

The annuity would cease with the third 
month following the month in which the 
annuitant ceases to be disabled. For example, 
if the disability ceases in the month of Au- 
gust, the third month following would be 
November, and the annuity would end with 
the payment for October. 

Subsection (b) would merely eliminate a 
part of section 5(h) of the Act (relating to 
minimum and maximum survivor annuity 
amounts) which are rendered obsolete by the 
provisions of the revised section 5(m) of the 
Act. This would permit the total of annul- 
ties to a family to exceed the maximum pro- 
vided in section 5(h) by the amount of the 
increase provided for in this bill for each 
individual in the family. 

Subsection (c) would amend section 
5 (1) (i) (ii) of the Act so that the social 
security work reduction provisions would 
continue to apply to widows and widowers 
aged 60-62 who are qualified for annuities 
as such on the basis of age but would not 
apply for widows and widowers of that age 
who were entitled to an annuity on the basis 
of disability in the month before attaining 
age 60. This would be in accord with the 
provisions of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967 under which the work provi- 
sions would not apply to widows and widow- 
ers aged 60-62 qualified on the basis of 
disability. 

Subsection (d) would merely change sec- 
tion 5(j) of the Act to improve and clarify 
the language. 

Subsection (e) would amend section 
5(1)(1) of the Act so that determinations 
as to family status would be made in ac- 
cordance with provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act currently in effect instead of in 
accordance with provisions of that Act in 
effect prior to 1957. Under the Social Security 
Act there are several situations where indi- 
viduals can qualify as having the necessary 
family status or relationship to be paid bene- 
fits as dependents or survivors. For example, 
a woman who married an employee without 
knowing that he had not been divorced from 
another wife can be paid benefits under the 
Social Security Act as a wife or widow even 
though the marriage is not valid, but she 
could not be paid benefits under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. There are other cir- 
cumstances in which individuals can qualify 
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as a wife, husband, widow, widower or child 
under the Social Security Act but not under 
the Railroad Retirement Act. This amend- 
ment would enable certain individuals to 
qualify as having the necessary family status 
to be paid benefits under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act who cannot now qualify. This 
amendment of section 5(1)(1) of the Act 
would not permit a wife, widow, or widower 
who can qualify only by virtue of this change 
to be paid an annuity for any month be- 
ginning with the month in which it is 
determined that a wife, widow, or widower 
is qualified for an annuity on the same com- 
pensation record under the provisions of 
paragraph (A) of section 216(h)(1) of the 
Social Security Act. 

Subsection (f) would amend section 
5 (1) (9) of the Act to permit, in arriving at 
the average monthly remuneration needed 
to calculate the basic amount, the employ- 
ee’s compensation and wages before 1951 
to be determined by the use of the com- 
puter. This would expedite and facilitate 
the determinations and would be compa- 
rable to the provisions of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967 for determining wages 
before 1951. (A study conducted by the 
Board revealed in a sample of 500 cases that: 

In 65 per cent, or 322, of the cases the 
basic amount determined under the pro- 
posed method was exactly equal to the basic 
amount computed under the now existing 
method. 

In 121 cases there was a variance of less 
than $1. 

In 49 cases there was a variance of $1 to 
$5 (in only 16 cases it was less). 

In 8 cases there was a variance of $5 or 
more (in only 2 cases was it less). 

In the 18 cases in which it was less by $1 
or more, there is 1 case in which no monthly 
benefit was payable. Of the 17 remaining, 
the majority would be payable under the 
social security guaranty provision and the 
basic amount computation would not 
apply. 

There is no savings provision to allow a 
comparative determination under the old 
method with the new upon request. Such 
a provision would largely take away the 
advantages of the change if (as it is as- 
sumed) a request would be made in a large 
number of cases. 

Subsection (g) would amend section 
5(1) (10) of the Act to revise the formula for 

determining the basic amount (from which 
survivor benefit amounts are determined) 
by eliminating the third factor which is 
included in the 1966 amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act. The effect of this 
would be to provide for the 7 percent in- 
crease of 1966 to apply to average monthly 
remuneration in excess of $450. Another 
amendment made by this subsection to 
section 5(1)(10) would facilitate the de- 
termination of increment years before 1951 
in arriving at the basic amount. This would 
be needed to effectuate fully the concept of 
the change made by subsection (e). 

Subsection (h) would revise section (m) 
of the Act to provide increases in survivor 
annuity amounts. Subsection (m), as re- 
vised, would provide an increase in all sur- 
vivor annuities except a widow's annuity 
which is based on the amount of her spouse’s 
annuity payable in the month before the 
month of the employee’s death (and except, 
of course, those payable under section 8 (e) 
(the social security guaranty provision) ). 
The survivor annuities would be increased 
by approximately 110 percent of the amount 
which the individual would be entitled as 
an increase in social security benefits by 
virtue of the 1967 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, but the increase would be 
derived in the same manner as the increase 
in employee annuities and by reference to 
the same table used for the employee in- 
creases. However, since the amount of sur- 
vivor benefits under the Social Security Act 
is determined by a percentage of the primary 
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insurance amount, only an appropriate per- 
centage of the increase, as derived from the 
table, would be applied to obtain the in- 
crease in survivor annuities. For the pur- 
poses of determining the increase in survivor 
annuities, the actual average monthly wage, 
calculated on the basis of the combined rail- 
road retirement compensation credits and 
social security wage credits, would be used 
to obtain the amount in the first column in 
the table in the new section 3 (a) (2) which 
is applicable in calculating the increase. 
Under existing law, the Board must have 
full information as to wages as well as com- 
3 in order to calculate survivor 

efits so the calculation of the average 
monthly wage in such a manner would pose 
no additional administrative burden. 

The first proviso would require a reduction 
of the increase provided in survivor bene- 
fits to be obtained by applying 17.3 percent 
of the social security benefit to which the 
survivor is entitled. This 17.3 percent factor 
has been explained above. 

The second proviso would require a mini- 
mum increase of about $5. In order to insure 
an increase of about $5, the device is to 
provide an increase of $5 minus 5.8 per cent 
of the lesser of two amounts. This would, in 
effect, restore the amount of any reduction 
up to $5 made because of entitlement to 
social security benefits in the 7 per cent in- 
crease in 1966 and where the reduction was 
by less than $5, would add enough to provide 
an increase of $5 over the amount calculated 
under present law. The two amounts referred 
to above would be the amount of the social 
security benefit or the amount of the survivor 
benefit computed without regard to the in- 
crease provided by this subsection. 

The increases provided by this subsection 
(as well as the adjustments of the increases 
for entitlement to social security benefits) 
would be before any reduction on account of 
age. Further, the guaranty of a minimum in- 
crease would not apply in cases where the 
benefit is computed under the overall mini- 
mum guaranty provision of section 3(e) so 
a few cases may not receive increases of as 
much as $5 under the 1967 or 1968 legislation. 

Section 106: This section would amend 
section 10(a) of the Act to provide that a 
Board member would continue to serve until 
his successor has qualified. The purpose is 
apparent and is similar to provisions for 
other agencies. 

Section 107: This section would increase 
pensions under section 6 of the Railroad 
Retirement Act and annuities under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1935 in accordance 
with that part of section 3(a)(2) which pre- 
cedes the provisos. Survivor annuities de- 
riving from joint and survivor annuities in 
cases where the employee died before the 
month following the month in which the 
increases in annuities provided by the amend- 
atory act are effective would be increased by 
the same amount they would have been in- 
creased had the employee lived long enough 
for his annuity to be increased. Also, this 
section would provide for increases in widows’ 
and widowers’ annuities which are based on 
the amount of the spouse's annuity payable 
in the month before the month of the em- 
ployee’s death where the employee died at 
such a time as to prevent the spouse’s an- 
nuity from being increased under this bill. 
The increase in such annuities would be in 
an amount equal to the amount of the in- 
crease which would be payable had the em- 
ployee lived long enough for the spouse’s an- 
nuity to be increased by this bill. The in- 
creases would be reduced by 11.5 per centum 
of any social security benefit to which the 
individual is also entitled in order to effect 
an offset for the increases provided by this 
subsection. The reduction is only by 11.5 per 
centum instead of by 17.3 per centum since 
the increase effected in such benefits by the 
1966 legislation would continue to be subject 
to the provisions of that legislation which 
requires a reduction because of the 1965 in- 
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creases in social security benefits. A minimum 
increase of $10 would be provided for each 
such pension or retirement annuity. The 
minimum increase in the case of a survivor 
annuity would be $5. The minimum increase 
would, in each case, be applicable despite the 
requirement for the offset for social security 
benefits. Joint and survivor annuities would 
be first adjusted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the new section 3. The reduction 
because of the joint and survivor option 
elected will be applied after all other reduc- 
tions have been made. The increase in the 
survivor annuity deriving from the joint and 
survivor annuity provided by this section 
would also be adjusted by applying the ratio 
of the survivor annuity to the joint and 
survivor annuity from which the survivor 
annuity is derived. 

Section 108: 

Subsection (a) would provide that the in- 
creases in annuities provided for by the bill 
be effective with respect to annuities accru- 
ing for months beginning with the month 
in which the increases in benefits under title 
II of the Social Security Act provided by the 
Social Security Amendments of 1967 are ef- 
fective and with respect to pensions due in 
months nex’ following such month. This 
subsection would also provide that annuities 
for disabled widows and widowers would first 
become payable for months after January 
1968. The changes by section 102 as to the 
increase in the amount a disability annuitant 
can earn without loss of annuity payments 
would take effect as to annuities accruing 
for months after 1967. There is no specific 
reference as to the effective dates in regard 
to lump-sum death benefit payments of the 
changes made by section 105(e) of the bill 
as to the standards to be applied in deter- 
mining the qualifications of family members. 
The committee intends that the changes 
made by section 105(e) in this respect shall 
be effective as to lump-sum death payments 
on deaths of employees occurring on or after 
the enactment date of this Act. The changes 
made by section 105(e) as to determinations 
of qualifications of family members for an- 
nuity payments would be effective as to an- 
nuities accruing for months after January 
1968. 

Subsection (b) would provide in cases 
where annuities are payable under the reg- 
ular railroad retirement formula for months 
before the month in which increases in social 
security benefits become effective that the 
increases in such annuities provided by this 
bill would be presumed to increase the an- 
nuities by more than the social security in- 
creases would raise the amount calculated 
under the social security guaranty provision 
of the Act. This would avoid an examination 
of all such cases to ascertain the very few 
cases where the guaranty provision would 
produce a higher amount than the regular 
formula by virtue only of the 1967 social 
security increases. There is, however, the sav- 
ings clause to permit an individual to re- 
quest a determination and be paid the 
amount calculated under the guaranty pro- 
vision if that amount is higher. 

Subsection (c) would require that all re- 
certifications required by the bill would be 
made by the Board without application 
therefor. 

TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Section 201: 

Paragraph (a)(1). This paragraph would 
amend the definition of “day of sickness” in 
section 1(k) of the Act so as to remove 
the reference to a day in a maternity period. 
It would insert in that definition a provision 
under which a day might be a day of sickness 
for a female employee if on that day, because 
of pregnancy, miscarriage, or the birth of a 
child, she is unable to work or working would 
be injurious to her health. 

Paragraph (a)(2). This paragraph would 
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amend the “subsidiary remuneration” provi- 
sion in the first proviso of section l(k) of 
the Act. Under that provision certain small 
earnings are not considered such remunera- 
tion as would prevent a day from being a 
day of unemployment or a day of sickness. 
However, this provision is not operative if, 
without compensation from the position or 
occupation in which he had the small earn- 
ings in question, the employee would not 
have had the base-year compensation needed, 
under section 3 of the Act, in order to qualify 
for benefits. Since section 203 of the bill 
would amend section 3 of the Act to raise 
the qualifying amount from $750 to $1,000, 
this paragraph makes a corresponding in- 
crease in the amount specified in the “sub- 
sidiary remuneration” provision. 

Subsection (b). One purpose of the bill is 
to eliminate from the Act all provisions for 
maternity benefits and any references to such 
benefits. Accordingly, this subsection would 
remove the definitions of the terms “state- 
ment of maternity sickness” and “maternity 
period.” 

Section 202: 

Paragraphs (a) (1) and (2). The amend- 
ments made by these two paragraphs would 
remove from the Act other provisions re- 
lating to the payment of maternity benefits. 

Paragraph (a) (3). This paragraph would 
strike out the first line of the table in sec- 
tion 2(a) of the Act. That line specifies the 
daily benefit rate for an employee who had 
base-year compensation of from 8750 to 
$999.99, It would no longer serve any pur- 
pose, since under section 203 of the bill an 
employee with base-year compensation of 
less than $1,000 would not be able to meet 
the qualifying requirement of section 3 of 
the Act. 

This paragraph would also raise the daily 
benefit rates contained in column II of the 
table in section 2(a) of the Act. Each rate 
would be increased by $2.50, and the highest 
rate would be $12.70 per day. 

Under a proviso contained in section 2(a) 
of the Act an employee’s daily benefit rate 
cannot be less than an amount equal to 60 
per cent of his daily rate of compensation 
for his last employment for an employer in 
the base year, up to a maximum benefit 
rate of $10.20 per day. Paragraph (a) (3) 
would raise this maximum rate to $12.70 per 
day. 

Paragraph (b) (1). The amendments made 
by this paragraph would remove from the 
Act other provisions relating to the payment 
of maternity benefits. 

Paragraph (b) (2), subdivisions (i) through 
(vi). These subdivisions would amend sec- 
tion 2(c) of the Act to provide extended 
sickness benefits, similar to the extended 
unemployment benefits now provided for in 
that section. To be eligible for extended 
sickness benefits under the amendments an 
employee must have had 10 or more years of 
service, must have had current rights to nor- 
mal benefits for days of sickness in a benefit 
year, and must have exhausted such rights. 
In addition, he must not have voluntarily 
retired (this is also a requirement for ex- 
tended unemployment benefits). However, 
there is no provision, as there is in the case 
of extended unemployment benefits, that 
the employee must not have left work vol- 
untarily without good cause. While such a 
leaving of work might be the cause of an 
individual’s unemployment, it would have 
no causal relationship to his sickness. Like 
the extended benefit period based on ex- 
haustion of normal unemployment benefits, 
the extended benefit period based on ex- 
haustion of normal sickness benefits would 
continue for seven registration periods and 
include up to 65 compensable days in the 
case of employees with 10 but less than 15 
years of service, and would continue for 13 
registration periods and include up to 130 
compensable days in the case of employees 
with 15 or more years of service. Concern- 
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ing the effect of attainment of age 65 on an 
employee’s rights to extended sickness bene- 
fits, see the analysis, below, of subdivision 
(x) of this paragraph. 

Under the present provisions of section 
2(c), when an employee is entitled to an ex- 
tended benefit period the benefit year in 
which he exhausted his unemployment bene- 
fit rights cannot end before the last day of 
the extended benefit period. The extended 
benefit period might continue until after the 
normal ending date of the benefit year. Dur- 
ing the entended benefit period the em- 
ployee is, of course, entitled to extended 
unemployment benefits as provided in the 
Act. At present there is no provision for 
extended sicknes benefits, but if the employee 
has not exhausted his rights to normal sick- 
ness benefits he may draw such benefits even 
in a portion of the extended benefit period 
which extends beyond the normal ending 
date of the benefit year, If he has exhausted 
his rights to sickness benefits for the benefit 
year, he cannot be paid any additional sick- 
ness benefits for that benefit year. 

An employee’s exhaustion of rights to 
normal sickness benefits may occur during 
an extended benefit period based on an 
exhaustion of rights to normal unemploy- 
ment benefits. Under the bill the employee 
could in such a case begin another extended 
benefit period, this one based on his exhaus- 
tion of normal sickness benefit rights. The 
establishment of this extended benefit pe- 
riod would not terminate the previously 
established extended benefit period based 
on exhaustion of unemployement bene- 
fit rights. The two extended benefit 
periods would continue to exist independ- 
ently, each for the period prescribed in the 
Act. Conversely, an employee who exhausts 
his unemployment benefit rights during an 
extended benefit period established under the 
amendments on the basis of an exhaustion of 
rights to sickness benefits could then have 
an extended benefit period based on his 
exhaustion of unemployment benefit rights, 

In every extended benefit period the pro- 
vision enlarging the number of days for 
which benefits may be paid would apply only 
to days of the type involved in the exhaus- 
tion on the basis of which the period was 
established. Thus, in an extended benefit 
period based on the exhaustion of unemploy- 
ment benefits, benefits for days of unemploy- 
ment in excess of the normal maximum could 
be paid, but no benefits would be payable 
for days of sickness in excess of the normal 
maximum for sickness benefits. On the other 
hand, sickness benefits in excess of the nor- 
mal maximum could be paid in an extended 
benefit period based on the exhaustion of 
rights to sickness benefits, but the normal 
maximum would control the number of days 
for which unemployment benefits could be 
paid in such an extended benefit period. As 
under the present provisions of the Act, the 
benefit year in which normal benefit rights 
were exhausted would not end before the 
last day of an extended benefit period based 
on that exhaustion. In a case involving the 
exhaustion of both unemployment and sick- 
ness benefits, the benefit year would not end 
before the last day of the later of the ex- 
tended benefit periods established on the 
basis of those exhaustions. 

Paragraph (b) (2), subdivisions (vii) 
through (ix). The second sentence of section 
2(c) of the Act now provides for the early 
beginning of a general benefit year (some- 
times referred to as an accelerated benefit 
year) in certain cases involving days of un- 
employment. Subdivisions (vii) through (ix) 
of this paragraph would add provisions for a 
similar early beginning of a general benefit 
year in certain cases involving days of sick- 
ness. If an employee has 10 or more years 
of service, has not voluntarily retired, has 
14 or more consecutive days of sickness, does 
not meet the qualifying requirements of 
section 3 of the Act for the general benefit 
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year current when such sickness commences 
but does for the next succeeding general 
benefit year, the succeeding benefit year 
would, in his case, begin on the first day of 
the month in which the sickness commences 
if it had not already begun early on the 
basis of the provisions relating to unem- 
ployment. There is no provision, as there is 
in the case of the early beginning of a ben- 
efit year because of unemployment, that 
the employee must not have left work vol- 
untarily without good cause. Though leav- 
ing work might be the cause of an individ- 
ual’s unemployment, it would have no caus- 
al relationship to his sickness. As to the 
effect of attainment of age 65 on an em- 
ployee’s rights to sickness benefits in an 
accelerated benefit year, see the following 
analysis of subdivision (x) of this paragraph. 

Paragraph (b)(2), subdivision (x). This 
subdivision would add two sentences to sec- 
tion 2(c) of the Act. The first has to do with 
the effect of attainment of age 65 on an em- 
ployee’s receipt of extended sickness bene- 
fits and on his receipt of sickness benefits in 
an accelerated benefit year. This sentence 
reads as follows: 

“Notwithstanding the other provisions of 
this subsection, an extended benefit period 
for sickness benefits shall terminate on the 
day next preceding the date on which the 
employee attains age 65, except that it may 
continue for the purpose of the payment of 
unemployment benefits; and, in the case of 
a succeeding benefit year beginning in ac- 
cordance with the next preceding sentence by 
reason of sickness, such sentence shall not 
operate to permit the payment of benefits 
in the period provided for in such sentence 
for any day of sickness beginning with the 
day on which age 65 is attained and contin- 
uing through the day preceding the first day 
of the next succeeding general benefit year.” 

The portion of this sentence preceding the 
semicolon would terminate an extended ben- 
efit period for sickness benefits on the day 
before the employee attains age 65, except 
that the period could continue for the pur- 
pose of the payment of unemployment bene- 
fits. This provision would also operate to 
prevent an employee from beginning to re- 
ceive extended sickness benefits after age 65 
has been attained. 

Example 1: On February 15, 1969, an em- 
ployee began an extended benefit period 
based on his exhaustion of rights to sickness 
benefits. (Such extended benefit period might 
continue for 7 or 13 fourteen-day registra- 
tion periods to enable the employee to receive 
65 or 130 days of additional sickness benefits, 
depending upon whether he had at least 10, 
or 15 years or service, respectively.) On March 
15, 1969, he attained age 65. No sickness bene- 
fits could be paid him for March 15, 1969, or 
subsequent days in the extended benefit pe- 
riod. However, he could be paid any unem- 
ployment benefits for which he would be 
eligible in such extended benefit period. 

Example 2: An employee already 65 years 
of age exhausted his rights to normal sick- 
ness benefits on February 15, 1969. No ex- 
tended benefit period for sickness benefits 
could be established for him. 

The portion of the sentence in question 
which follows the semicolon relates to the 
payment of benefits in accelerated benefit 
years. In the case of a benefit year which 
Was accelerated on the basis of sickness, 
this provision would prevent the payment of 
any sickness benefits, either normal or ex- 
tended, for days on or after the date of at- 
tainment of age 65 and before the first day of 
the next general benefit year. The employee's 
rights to normal or extended benefits for days 
of sickness prior to attainment of age 65 
would not be affected, and on and after the 
date of the beginning of the general benefit 
year the employee could draw any normal 
sickness benefits for which he is qualified; 
under the portion of the sentence preceding 
the semicolon he could not be paid extended 
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sickness benefits for any day on or after at- 
tainment of age 65. 

The portion of the sentence following the 
semicolon is not applicable to benefit years 
accelerated on the basis of unemployment. 
The reason for this is the understanding 
that under the amendments an employee is 
not to lose any rights he would have under 
the present law; at present, in a benefit year 
accelerated on the basis of unemployment an 
employee can receive sickness benefits re- 
gardless of his age. Of course, under the first 
portion of the sentence in question, which is 
discussed above, the employee, even in a 
benefit year accelerated on the basis of un- 
employment, could not receive extended sick- 
ness benefits for days on or after his attain- 
ment of age 65. 

Example 3: On February 15, 1969, an em- 
ployee whose 1967 earnings were not enough 
to qualify him for benefits in the benefit 
year beginning July 1, 1968, but who had 
sufficient earnings in 1968 to be qualified for 
benefits in the general benefit year begin- 
ning July 1, 1969, began an accelerated bene- 
fit year based on unemployment. This was 
an acceleration of the general benefit year 
beginning July 1, 1969. On March 15, 1969, 
the employee attained age 65. This fact 
would not affect his rights to further un- 
employment benefits, or to normal sickness 
benefits, in the accelerated benefit year. 
Under the first portion of the sentence in 
question he would not, of course, be entitled 
to extended sickness benefits in the acceler- 
ated benefit year or in any subsequent bene- 
fit year. 

Example 4: On February 15, 1969, an em- 
ployee who was not qualified for benefits 
in the current benefit year began an ac- 
celerated benefit year based on sickness. As 
in example 3, this was an acceleration of 
the general benefit year beginning July 1, 
1969. On March 15, 1969, the employee at- 
tained age 65. In the accelerated benefit year 

February 15, 1969, the employee, 
as a result of the portion of the sentence 
following the semicolon, could not receive 
any sickness benefits, either normal or ex- 
tended, for any day in the period beginning 
with March 15, 1969, the day on which he 
attained age 65, and ending with June 30, 
1969, the day preceding the first day of the 
general benefit year beginning July 1, 1969. 
His rights to normal benefits for days of sick- 
ness prior to attainment of age 65 would 
not be affected. Beginning with July 1, 1969, 
the employee, even though 65 years of age, 
could receive any normal sickness benefits 
Tor which he is qualified; in view of his age, 
the portion of the sentence preceding the 
semicolon would prevent him from receiving 
extended sickness benefits. The employee’s 
rights to unemployment benefits would, of 
course, not be affected by his attainment 
of age 65. 

The second sentence which would be added 
to section 2(c) of the Act by subdivision 
(x) of paragraph (b)(2) relates to the evi- 
dence of age on which the Board may rely 
for purposes of section 2(c) of the Act (de- 
termination of attainment of age 65) and 
the new subsection (h) which would be 
added to section 10 of the Act by section 
205 of the bill, discussed below, In such mat- 
ters the Board could rely on evidence of age 
available in its records and files when de- 
terminations of age are made. 

Section 203: 

Section 3 of the Act now provides that an 
employee, in order to be qualified for bene- 
fits, must have had compensation of at least 
$750 in his base year; also, if he had no com- 
pensation prior to the base year, he must 
have had compensation in at least seven 
months in the base year. Section 203 of the 
bill would raise the required amount of base- 
year compensation from $750 to $1,000; no 
change would be made in the further re- 
quirement of at least seven months of serv- 
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ice in the base year if the employee had not 
had compensation prior to that year. 

Section 204: 

Subsection (a). This subsection would add 
& new disqualification provision to those now 
contained in section 4(a-1) of the Act. The 
new disqualification is applicable when the 
employee receives a separation allowance, 
While such an allowance is “remuneration”, 
it is ordinarily not attributable to any day 
after the last day of service and conse- 
quently does not prevent the payment of 
unemployment or sickness benefits under 
the present Act. The new provision would 
prevent any day during a prescribed period 
from being a day of unemployment or a day 
of sickness if the employee received a sep- 
aration allowance. That period would begin 
with the day following the employee’s sep- 
aration from service, and would continue for 
& length of time determined under a formula 
which takes into account the amount of the 
allowance, the employee's last daily rate of 
compensation, and the number of days a week 
he normally works. The purpose of the for- 
mula is to make the disqualification cover a 
period as nearly as possible equivalent to the 
length of time it would take the employee 
to earn the amount of the separation allow- 
ance. The employee's last daily rate of com- 
pensation could be determined in the same 
manner as it is now administratively deter- 
mined for the purposes of the proviso in sec- 
tion 2(a) of the Act by virtue of the last 
sentence of that proviso. 

Under the formula the disqualification 
would continue for that number of consec- 
utive fourteen-day periods which is equal, 
or most nearly equal, to the amount of the 
separation allowance divided (i) by ten times 
the employee’s last daily rate of compensa- 
tion prior to his separation if he normally 
works five days a week, (ii) by twelve times 
such rate if he normally works six days a 
week, and (iii) by fourteen times such rate 
if he normally works seven days a week. In 
the application of the formula every employee 
would be regarded as normally working five 
days a week unless the evidence showed that 
he normally works six or seven days a week. 

The application of the formula may be 
illustrated by the following example: An 
employee received a separation allowance of 
$1,000; his last daily rate of pay was $25, and 
there was nothing to show that he normally 
works six or seven days a week. The daily 
rate of pay, $25, would be multiplied by ten, 
the product being 250. The amount of the 
separation allowance, $1,000, would be divided 
by this 250, the result being 4. Consequently, 
the disqualification period, beginning with 
the day following the employee's separation 
from service, would continue for four con- 
secutive fourteen-day periods, amounting to 
56 consecutive days. 

Subsection (b). Section 4(a-2) (i) of the 
Act provides a disqualification for unemploy- 
ment benefits in the case of an employee 
who leaves work voluntarily. The disqualifi- 
cation begins with the day on which the 
employee left work, and continues until he 
has been paid compensation of at least $750 
with respect to time after the voluntary 
leaving. Subsection (b) of section 204 of the 
bill would raise this amount from $750 to 
$1,000. This change is in line with the in- 
crease in the qualifying amount made by 
section 203 of the bill. 

Section 205: 

Section 4(a—1) (ii) of the Act contains cer- 
tain provisions against duplication of bene- 
fits under the Act and payments under other 
laws. Among other things it provides that a 
day cannot be a day of unemployment or a 
day of sickness if it is in a period for which 
an annuity under the Railroad Retirement 
Act is payable; if unemployment or sickness 
benefits have already been paid before the 
annuity is awarded, the Railroad Retirement 
Board may recover the amount by which the 
unemployment or sickness benefits were in- 
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creased by including, as days of unemploy- 
ment or days of sickness, days in the period 
covered by the annuity. The provisions dis- 
cussed in the preceding sentence are, how- 
ever, not applicable if the part of the anunity 
payments which is apportionable to the days 
of unemployment or sickness is less than the 
unemployment or sickness benefits which 
would have been payable for such days (and 
not recoverable) if it were not for the pro- 
visions of section 4(a—1) (il); in such cases, 
the unemployment or sickness benefits which 
would thus have been payable (and not re- 
coverable) are to be diminished, or if already 
paid are to be recoverable, in the amount of 
the part of the annuity payments apportion- 
able to the days of unemployment or sick- 
ness. 

Many employees who would be entitled to 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act 
if they applied for them prefer not to apply, 
and instead claim unemployment or sickness 
benefits to which they are entitled. In such 
cases the provisions of section 4(a—1) (il) are 
not applicable. 

Section 205 of the bill would add to section 
10 of the Act a new subsection (h), provid- 
ing for an annual transfer of funds from the 
Railroad Retirement Account to the railroad 
unemployment insurance account. The Rail- 
road Retirement Board would determine for 
each fiscal year an amount which, if added 
to the railroad unemployment insurance 
account, would place the account in the 
same position it would have been in at the 
close of the fiscal year if certain annuity 
payments had been made. The hypothetical 
annuity payments to be taken into consid- 
eration would be those which would have 
been made to employees who during the 
fiscal year were paid benefits for days of 
sickness in an extended benefit period or in 
an accelerated benefit year, and who upon 
application would have been entitled to a 
disability annuity under section 2(a) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 with respect 
to some or all of the days for which such 
benefits were paid. It would be assumed that 
every such employee had been paid such 
an annuity with respect to all of the days 
in the fiscal year for which he was paid 
sickness benefits (including normal benefits 
as well as benefits in an extended benefit 
period or in an accelerated benefit year) 
which were also days with respect to which 
such annuity could have accrued. 

The provisions of the new subsection (h) 
concerning the transfer of funds are similar 
to those contained in section 5(k)2 of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 under which 
the Railroad Retirement Board and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, are 
directed to determine the amounts which 
should be transferred annually between the 
Railroad Retirement Account and the several 
funds under the Social Security Act. Under 
the amendment which would be made by 
the new subsection the Railroad Retirement 
Board would, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968 and subsequent fiscal years, deter- 
mine the amount described in the preceding 
paragraph. 

In making the determination the Board 
would apply a presumption regarding an em- 
ployee’s qualification for a disability annuity. 
If any one of three conditions is met, the 
Board would presume that the employee's 
permanent physical or mental condition was 
such that he was qualified for such an an- 
nuity from the date of onset of the last spell 
of illness for which he was paid sickness 
benefits. The three conditions are: (1) the 
employee died without applying for a dis- 
ability annuity and before fully exhausting 
all his rights to sickness benefits; (2) the 
employee died without applying for a dis- 
ability annuity but within a year after the 
last day of sickness for which he had been 
paid benefits, and had not meanwhile en- 
gaged in substantial gainful employment, or 
(8) the employee applied for a disability 
annuity within one year after the last day 
of sickness for which he was paid benefits, 
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and had not engaged in substantial gainful 
employment after that day and before the 
day on which he filed his annuity application. 

The Board, in making the determination 
referred to in the preceding paragraphs, 
would have authority to make such reason- 
able approximations as it considers necessary 
in computing annuities for this purpose. This 
authority would enable the Board to use 
statistical methods of estimating, to use 
information in its files without conducting 
individual investigations and making indi- 
vidual determinations, and to employ other 
reasonable time-saving methods to arrive at 
the amount to be transferred. The Board’s 
determination would have to be made no 
later than June 15 following the close of the 
fiscal year, and within 10 days after such 
determination the Board would be required 
to certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
the amount to be transferred from the Rail- 
road Retirement Account to the railroad 
unemployment insurance account. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would be directed to 
make the transfer. The amount to be certi- 
fied by the Board would include interest from 
the close of the fiscal year to the date of 
certification. The rate of interest would be 
determined, as of the close of the fiscal year, 
in accordance with section 10(d) of the Act; 
that section provides for an interest rate for 
each fiscal year equal to the average rate of 
interest borne by all special obligations held 
by the Railroad Retirement Account on the 
last day of the preceding fiscal year, rounded 
to the nearest multiple of one-eighth of one 
percent. 

Besides adding the new subsection (h) to 
section 10 of the Act, section 205 of the bill 
would amend subsection (a) of section 10. 
The second sentence of subsection (a) states 
what the railroad unemployment insurance 
account shall consist of. Section 205 would 
insert in subdivision (ii) of that subsection 
a reference to amounts transferred into the 
account pursuant to the new subsection (h). 

Sections 206 and 207: 

The amendments made by these two sec- 
tions would remove from the Act other pro- 
visions relating to maternity benefits. 

Section 208: 

This section provides effective dates for 
some of the amendments made by Title IT; no 
dates are stated for those amendments which 
themselves show clearly the time as of which 
they are to take effect. 

The amendments removing references to 
maternity benefits (sections 201(a)(1), 201 
(b), 202(a)(1), 202(a)(2), 202(b)(1), 206 
and 207 of the bill) would be effective as of 
July 1, 1968. This would also be the effective 
date of the amendment (section 201(a) (1) 
of the bill) which would include in the defi- 
nition of “day of sickness” a provision relat- 
ing to pregnancy, miscarriage, or the birth of 
a child, 

The amendment to the “subsidiary remu- 
neration” provision (section 201(a)(2) of 
the bill) would be effective with respect to 
base years beginning in the calendar year 
1967 and subsequent calendar years. 

The amendments concerning the increase 
in the daily benefit rate (section 202(a) (3) 
of the bill) would be effective with respect 
to days of unemployment and days of sick- 
ness in registration periods beginning on or 
after July 1, 1968. This is subject to an ex- 
ception, discussed below, in the case of an 
employee having compensation of at least 
$750 but less than $1,000 in the 1967 base 
year. 

The amendment to section 3 raising the 
qualifying amount from $750 to $1,000 (sec- 
tion 203 of the bill) would generally be effec- 
tive with respect to base years beginning in 
the calendar year 1967 and subsequent calen- 
dar years. This is subject to an exception in 
the case of an employee whose 1967 base-year 
compensation was at least $750 but less than 
$1,000. In his case the increase in the quali- 
fying amount would not be applicable. How- 
ever, in registration periods in the benefit 
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year beginning July 1, 1968, any benefits to 
which he might be entitled would be payable 
at the rates provided for in the present Act, 
not at the increased rates provided for in 
section 202(a)(3) of the bill. 

The amendments providing for extended 
sickness benefits (section 202 (b) (2) (i) 
through (vi) of the bill) would be effective 
to provide for the beginning of extended 
benefit periods on or after July 1, 1968. 

The amendments providing for accelerated 
benefit years on the basis of sickness (section 
202(b)(2) (vii) through (ix) of the bill) 
would be effective to provide for the early 
beginning of a benefit year on or after July 
1, 1967. 

The amendment providing a disqualifica- 
tion because of receipt of a separation allow- 
ance (section 204(a) of the bill) would be 
effective with respect to calendar days in 
benefit years beginning after June 30, 1968. 

The amendment increasing the amount of 
compensation needed to terminate the dis- 
qualification for leaving work voluntarily 
(section 204(b) of the bill) would be effec- 
tive with respect to such voluntary leaving 
after the enactment date. 


RESOLUTION CALLING FOR UNITED 
NATIONS STATE OF MANKIND 
ADDRESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
night President Johnson delivered his 
state of the Union message, and I do not 
intend to comment on it now, except to 
point out that this is a message that all 
Americans hear. Virtually every televi- 
sion station in the Nation carries it, and 
almost every radio station; the newspa- 
pers report it on their front pages. It is 
reported widely throughout America. 

A significant aspect of the state of the 
Union message is that it does appeal to 
all American citizens. It appeals with 
programs of action. It appeals to their 
consciences as citizens. 

There was published in this morning’s 
New York Times an article by Tom Wick- 
er, headed “No Equal Time for the State 
of the Union Message.” Of course, that is 
true, because only the President can 
speak for the whole country. 

I rise this morning to ask: Why should 
not the Secretary General of the United 
Nations tell you and me and everyone 
on earth each year what are the biggest 
problems that confront us as citizens of 
the world? 

Television and radio stations, newspa- 
pers and magazines could bring that mes- 
sage to almost every person on earth. 

Nothing would do more to begin to lay 
the foundation for peace in this troubled 
warring world. 

There are many causes of war but the 
prime cause is that too few Russians, too 
few French, too few Africans, and, yes, 
too few Americans think of themselves 
as citizens of the world with responsibil- 
ities to all mankind. 

We know there are few things the U.N. 
can really do to achieve a feeling of con- 
cern and responsibility that transcends 
national boundaries. But certainly one 
step is to have the chief servant of the 
U.N. speak for all mankind once a year 
in a true state of mankind address. 

The President tells us the state of the 
Union. Governors tell us the condition 
of our States. Mayors tell us the state of 
our cities. But no one adldresses himself 
to the problems of mankind as a whole. 
An annual address by the Secretary Gen- 
eral could fulfill this need. 
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The annual messages we are familiar 
with are fine, not so much for what they 
say—although they often say plenty that 
is helpful to us in realizing our own re- 
sponsibilities as citizens of our com- 
munity—but the real contribution is that 
they call on all of us to take part in a 
community effort. You and I know we 
belong when we hear these addresses. 
This is our country. It is our State, our 
city. We are proud of our community. We 
have to act to make it better. 

Why not the same responsibility for 
the world? 

After all, the U.N. has by far the great- 
est amount of international social, eco- 
nomic, and political information. 

I feel so strongly about this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I am today submitting a con- 
current resolution on behalf of myself 
and Senators PELL, TYDINGS, NELSON, 
McGovern, CLARK, YARBOROUGH, and 
Hiram L. Fone, calling on the Secretary 
General to deliver an annual state of 
mankind address. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the concurrent reso- 
lution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the concurrent resolution will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 53) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 53 

Whereas the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies constitute the world’s fore- 
most respository of data on international, 
social, economic and political developments; 
and 

Whereas the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, as the chief permanent of- 
ficial of that organization, is in a unique 
position to make a comprehensive and ana- 
lytical review of the most significant issues 
confronting mankind in an annual address 
to the people of the world drawing on the 
enormous resources of information at the 
United Nations as well as upon the wisdom 
of advisers from nearly every country in the 
world; and 

Whereas technical edvances have propelled 
mass communications media to a level of so- 
phistication permitting, for the first time in 
history, one man to address at one time 
nearly all the peoples of the world; and 

Whereas the aforementioned technical ad- 
vances have made of the mass media an in- 
strument with the potential for welding all 
the diverse peoples of the world into brothers 
who recognize that their common interests 
are far more important than their differ- 
ences and who see that there would be far 
more hope of achieving effective solutions 
to their common problems if they attacked 
these problems together; and 

Whereas 123 of the world’s 132 nations 
are represented in the United Nations; and 

Whereas the United Nations and its Secre- 
tary General command the respect of the 
overwhelming majority of the world’s peo- 
ples; and 

Whereas an annual address by the Secre- 
tary General on the principal issues con- 
fronting mankind could help to galvanize 
large numbers of people all over the world 
into taking steps to solve problems such as 
those posed by the population explosion, 
arms races, poverty, hunger, disease, illiter- 
acy, and the need for conservation of nat- 
ural resources; and 

Whereas such an annual statement could 
serye to increase the influence on world af- 
fairs of the Secretary General and of the 
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United Nations as an international organiza- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That it is the sense of the 
Congress that the President of the United 
States be directed to call on the Secretary 
General, through the United States repre- 
sentative at the United Nations, following 
the formal procedures established by that 
organization for such petitionary purposes, 
to deliver an annual address to the people 
of the world on the current state of man- 
kind. 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 
Secretary General of the United Nations 
is in a unique position to provide a broad 
overview—to identify and analyze the 
most significant issues confronting man- 
kind. He is the chief permanent official 
of the world’s principal international or- 
ganization. He commands access to what 
is perhaps the world’s foremost reposi- 
tory of statistical data on world social, 
political and economic activity and 
trends accumulated by the U.N. and its 
specialized agencies. He can draw on the 
wisdom of advisers from nearly every 
country in the world. 

These enormous resources of informa- 
tion should be mobilized. And one of the 
most effective ways of doing so would 
be an annual message by the Secretary 
General addressed to all the people of the 
world. 

The Secretary General could stand be- 
fore the world as the spokesman for man- 
kind. His organization, after all, repre- 
sents 123 of the world’s 132 independent 
national governments. The Secretary 
General commands worldwide respect. 
His words would attract almost universal 
attention. 

An annual address broadcast world- 
wide by our increasingly sophisticated 
electronics media supplemented by the 
mass distribution of the text in book 
form would inevitably have an important 
impact. 

A state of mankind address could help 
to strengthen the influence of the United 
Nations on world opinion, one of the pri- 
mary bases of its authority. It would help 
to revive faith in the U.N. as the one uni- 
fying force for peace and human dignity 
in the world. 

While it is true that the duties of the 
Secretary General as outlined in the U.N. 
Charter do not give him official authority 
to speak directly to the people of the 
world, the General Assembly and the 
de Council could authorize him to 

0 80. 

Frank K. Kelly, a vice president of the 
Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions and the man who conceived 
the idea for an annual address by the 
Secretary General, points out that there 
is an implied authority for such an ad- 
dress in the opening phrase of the U.N. 
Charter, which reads: “We the peoples 
of the United Nations.” This, he argues, 
implies that the ultimate authority of 
the U.N. comes from humanity as a whole. 

The Secretary General now submits 
an annual report to the General Assem- 
bly but this is a summary of the activities 
of U.N. agencies and is a relatively tech- 
nical review of the questions examined 
during the year by the delegates and U.N. 
experts. It is not a general statement ad- 
dressed to the people of the world. 

The key to the success of this proposal 
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would rest in the widespread dissemina- 

tion of the Secretary General’s state- 

ment. Kelly proposes that the Secretary 

General be given an hour of prime time 

on all the broadcasting networks of the 

outer states with appropriate transla- 
ons. 

The address, if widely disseminated, 
could do much to galvanize large num- 
bers of people in all parts of the globe 
into taking steps toward solutions to such 
worldwide problems as the populations 
explosion, arms races, hunger, poverty, 
disease, illiteracy, the erosion of precious 
natural resources and countless others. 

Frank Kelly believes that: “An annual 
address to every human being on this 
planet, containing the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s evaluation of the deepest problems 
facing mankind, together with recom- 
mendations on what should be done, 
would stir the minds and hearts of peo- 
ple in every corner of the earth. A global 
dialog might begin between citizens 
and their governments, and between the 
governments and the United Nations as 
a world organization.” 

Prof. Frederick Mayer, of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, in 
Switzerland, said this of the proposal: 

In a time when communications may de- 
cide the destiny of the world, the major 
nations are enveloped by a fog of propaganda. 
The “idols of the tribe” are dominant and 
they create a fragmentary view of man and 
civilization, An annual report on the state 
of mankind by the Secretary General of the 
UN would contribute to an atmosphere of 
rationality and would lead to great enlight- 
enment of individuals everywhere. Further- 
more, such a step would create greater 
awareness of the UN as a voice of mankind 
so that national concerns can be subordi- 


nated to the needs of the world commu- 
nity. 


Frank L, Keegan, of the Ford Founda- 
tion, said, in a letter to Kelly: 

The Annual Report on the State of Man- 
kind would be a secular encyclical, a tem- 
poral witness to human faith, world hope 
and international charity. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
a speech on the subject of a state of 
mankind address delivered last month by 
Frank Kelly before the Speech Associa- 
tion of America. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUNICATION AND COEXISTENCE 
(An address by Frank K. Kelly, vice presi- 
dent, Center for the Study of Democratic 

Institutions, at the annual conference of 

the Speech Association of America, Los 

Angeles, Calif., December 28, 1967) 

Divided as we are from one another by our 
genetic codes, our cultural patterns, our 
habits of thought and expression, our sexual 
endowments, our educational warps and our 
lack of love, we still speak to one another. 
Through the noise around us, through the 
trumpet sounds of propaganda and the soft 
whisperings of our own self-deceits, we hear 
the voices of other human beings calling to 
us—and sometimes the messages get through. 

I say human beings can communicate with 
one another across all the barriers of hate 
and frustration, the buzz of noise, the rising 
racket of an industrial civilization, the dif- 
ferences between God-lovers and God-bur- 
iers, the gap between the generations, the 
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confused struggle between Marxists and anti- 
Marxists, the gulfs between the rich and the 


poor. 

As we all know, the vital element in cross- 
cultural communication—as in all communi- 
cation—is the urgency that comes from a 
basic need. If we are moved deeply, if we 
feel a compelling necessity to communicate, 
we can do it in any crisis. That was demon- 
strated in the clash between the Soviet Union 
and the United States over the missiles placed 
in Cuba by the Russians in 1962. It has been 
demonstrated on many other occasions in the 
last five years, when the two super-powers 
appeared ready to plunge themselves and 
mankind into the atomic furnace—but man- 
aged to signal one another that such insanity 
could be somehow avoided at the final mo- 
ment of decision, 

We may have another four of five years to 
work out a better system of inter-cultural 
and international relations, The present sys- 
tem, which threatens to break down month 
after month, can probably be held together 
for that length of time. 

What shall we do with these remaining 
months of uneasy coexistence? What steps 
can we take to promote more communica- 
tion and better communication, while the 
biological warriors develop more ferocious 
germs and the nuclear warriors increase our 
power to wipe out everybody many times 
over? 

I want to discuss with you today a proposal 
I first presented at a Center staff meeting. At 
the request of John Cogley, editor of the 
Center Magazine, I developed the proposal 
into an article for the first issue of that 
magazine. Cogley sent copies of the proposal 
to leaders in a number of countries. The 
comments were generally encouraging. Then 
Norman Cousins asked me to write an edi- 
torial on the idea for the Saturday Review— 
and again the comments were overwhelm- 
ingly favorable. So I took the comments and 
criticisms into account, and present the pro- 
posal in a revised form to you. I believe that 
teachers of speech could have a major role 
in making this idea a reality. 

My starting proposition is that a world 
society has already come into being—al- 
though we are not fully aware of its growth 
and its effects on the future of every one 
of us. This is the first age in which the 
word “mankind” has a universal vibration 
in the minds and souls of men. 

So I call for an annual report on the state 
of mankind—to be broadcast in color and 
beauty around the world. Let the people of 
Africa see and know what advances are being 
made in human understanding in America 
and Asia and Europe, Let Europe see the 
achievements and problems of Asia and 
Africa and America, Let men of all the con- 
tinents see and speak to one another, 
through communication satellites. 

Let it be done under the auspices of the 
United Nations, with the Secretary General 
speaking first as a spokesman for mankind, 
Let other leaders follow, speaking from 
Tokyo and Calcutta and Peking and Moscow 
and Rome and other places large and small. 
Let the painters talk, the musicians sound 
forth, the surgeons and the doctors tell of 
ways to make life healthier and longer, the 
old people describe what they have learned, 
the young people cry out for new ways of 
learning and loving. 

Let the cultural, social, and economic pro- 
grams of the United Nations be made known 
with dramatic demonstrations and depic- 
tions. Let national politics and international 
quarrels be forgotten for a while. 

Above all, let the great issues of food and 
freedom be brought before the world. 

Mankind faces a terrifying famine. Fifty 
to a hundred million people will die of 
starvation in the years ahead—unless man- 
kind as a whole begins to act now to make 
food flow to the hungry. Scientists say that 
new discoveries make it possible to avert this 
famine—if the facts are presented to the 
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world and the peoples of the earth get their 
leaders to act. The leaders, burdened with a 
thousand problems, must be told that the 
fight against famine—on a world scale—must 
be moved to the forefront of their minds. 
Millions of human beings, with talents of 
all kinds, will perish if a world program is 
not developed and pushed rapidly forward. 
There is no time to waste. 

Recently the United Press International 
carried the following report by Louis Cassels: 
“Hope is beginning to grow that the threat 
of famine, which hangs over 2 billion people 
in undeveloped countries, may be averted. 
Scientists now are sure it can be done. The 
question is whether it will be done. The an- 
swer depends on the courage of political 
leaders and the willingness of taxpayers in 
such countries as the United States to make 
some sacrifices to keep other human beings 
from starving to death.” We must foster 
courage in the leaders of all the rich nations. 
We must speak and act for mankind now. As 
teachers of speech, you can call upon your 
students to discuss the need for an Annual 
Report on the State of Mankind, using the 
necessity of a world-wide attack on hunger 
as the possible subject for the first such 
Report. 

Let us also consider a Report to Humanity 
as an instrument for implementing the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted 
by the United Nations nearly 20 years ago. 
1968 has been proclaimed as International 
Human Rights Lear. Let us put strength and 
support behind that Declaration. 

In any Report on the State of Mankind, 
the records of the nations asked to ratify 
UN Conventions should be publicly reviewed. 
Of all the great powers, our country has the 
poorest record in this field. France has 
ratified seven of the fourteen major human 
rights conventions and covenants adopted 
by the General Assembly. Britain has ac- 
cepted six, the Soviet Union five, and the 
United States only two, Let us acknowledge 
before mankind that we deplore the timidity 
and sloth of our government in this vital 
fleld—in which the United States should be 
leading, not falling behind. 

In the editorial I wrote for the Saturday 
Review, I summed up my proposal in these 
terms: 

“Once a year—perhaps on the last Sunday 
in January—the Secretary General would be 
given several hours of prime time on all the 
broadcasting networks. His State of Mankind 
Address would be carried by communications 
satellites to all nations. It would be trans- 
lated into every language, It would be illus- 
trated by films and photographs produced by 
the U.N. information service. 

“Every country would be asked to provide 
several hours of prime-time broadcasts, for 
three or four weeks after the report, for 
commentaries, criticisms, and suggestions for 
revisions. Newspapers and leading magazines 
in all nations would be asked to carry the 
text or extensive summaries of the State of 
Mankind Address, perhaps with comments 
from educators, political leaders, appointed 
and elected officials, heads of women’s or- 
ganizations, church groups, and noted 
citizens. 

“The report would be published as a paper- 
back book, with illustrations, and would be 
distributed to schools and libraries in all the 
member-nations. Copies would also be offered 
to countries not belonging to the United Na- 
tions. The people of the world would be in- 
vited to write to the Secretary General, in 
care of broadcasting stations, newspapers, 
magazines, schools, and libraries, giving their 
views on his report and their ideas for speed- 
ing the development of a world civilization. 

“With the aid of the new communications 
devices and the use of all the old methods of 
communication, the Secretary General could 
bring to the attention of hundreds of mil- 
lions of human beings the great issues that 
confront all men and women. The achieve- 
ments of the U.N. in the social and economic 
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fields, now largely unknown, would be 
brought home to people on a new scale. The 
issues would be analyzed calmly and re- 
viewed comprehensively by a man with enor- 
mous resources of information and wisdom 
from advisers of many nations, But the 
Secretary General would speak primarily as 
a person—as a human being chosen by his 
fellows to stand before the world as a Citizen 
of Humanity, seeing the planet as a whole, 
just as the astronauts see the unity of the 
globe when they fly around it. 

“The late Pope John spoke to all men of 
goodwill as a person—and the message went 
far beyond the walls of the Roman Catholic 
church. He reached the people of the world. 
As a spokesman for mankind, the Secretary 
General could gain a universal hearing, 
perhaps larger than the attention given to 
Pope John, 

“Last June, the first global television pro- 
gram, Our World, was presented to a poten- 
tial audience of 600 million persons, Five 
Communist countries—the Soviet Union, 
East Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Czech- 
oslovakia—withdrew from the project shortly 
before the program went on the air. The 
three major American commercial networks 
did not participate. But the program was car- 
ried to millions of Americans by the National 
Educational Television network. 

“Although the deficiencies of this program 
were pointed out by critics, the fact that 
such a broadcast did reach many parts of 
the earth indicated that the facilities could 
be assembled and coordinated. Technically, 
this experience showed that a State of Man- 
kind broadcast on an annual basis could cer- 
tainly be carried out. 

“Whether such a report can become a re- 
ality depends upon the willingness of people 
in many nations to work together on such 
a project. The United World Federalists and 
other groups with chapters in many coun- 
tries might make it possible to provide the 
support which the Secretary General would 
need, The potential benefits for humanity are 
clear. 

“Mankind needs a spokesman. U Thant 
could be the first one to speak for the Com- 
munity of Man.” 

A few days ago Senator William Proxmire 
of Wisconsin notified me that he had found 
the proposal so intriguing that he planned to 
introduce a resolution when Congress re- 
convenes January 15 to direct the President 
to petition the United Nations to establish 
such an annual report. 

Senator Proxmire said: “This device would 
strengthen the United Nations by expanding 
the Secretary General’s audience from the 
delegates who gather at the UN building in 
Manhattan to all the people of the world, It 
would increase the influence of the United 
Nations on world opinion, which is really 
the primary basis of its authority. And it 
would help to revive faith in the United 
Nations as the one unifying force for peace 
and human dignity in the world ... Such 
a general statement, if widely disseminated, 
could do much to galvanize large numbers 
of people into taking constructive steps 
toward a solution to such common problems 
as the population explosion, hunger, uncon- 
trolled arms races and dislocations in world 
money, commodity and labor markets 
Mankind's common problems are too serious 
and too numerous to allow differences of race, 
culture, religion and national allegiance to 
prevent a cooperative search for solutions.” 

We can recognize the difficulties of human 
communication. We know that the political, 
cultural, economic, and religious divisions of 
mankind are real and terrible to contemplate. 
But the voices of people crying for food and 
freedom speak a universal language. 

Even today, although the World Famine is 
not yet upon us, there are millions of chil- 
dren slowly dying of hunger. If their voices 
are too faint to be heard, let us speak for 
them. In every possible place, at every oppor- 
tunity, let us call upon our fellow citizens to 
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remember these words of the late John F. 
Kennedy: “For the first time in human his- 
tory, we have the means to feed all: we lack 
only the willingness to share.” Let us call 
out to mankind: These children are ours! 
We must feed them! We must cherish them! 
We must give them bread and give them 
hope! 

And for those who are now deprived of the 
basic human rights—the millions of refugees, 
the stateless persons, the people who have 
lost their identities—we must speak in the 
name of mankind. We must call upon our 
government—and all governments—to give 
more than lip service to the restoration of 
these displaced persons to their rightful posi- 
tion as members of the human family. 

Let us try to summon up for the human 
family the faith and confidence revealed by 
American Negroes in a recent survey. In spite 
of all they have suffered, two-thirds of them 
declared their belief that brotherhood and 
the love of mankind can be achieved on 
earth. Two-thirds of them expressed their be- 
lief that discrimination against minorities 
can be ended, 

If those who have suffered most from man’s 
inhumanity to man can face the future with 
hope, we can certainly do so, 

The first Annual Report on the State of 
Mankind should focus humanity’s attention 
on the fundamental needs and rights of every 
human person. Communication of a deep 
concern for each person can be felt in every 
language, in every nation. Such communica- 
tion is bound to lead to peaceful coexistence. 

The first broadcast by a Spokesman for 
Mankind should begin with the words of the 
Preamble of the Universal Declaration 
adopted nineteen years ago: 

“Whereas recognition of the inherent dig- 
nity and of the equal and inalienable rights 
of all members of the human family is the 
foundation of freedom, justice and peace in 
the world, 

“Whereas disregard and contempt for hu- 
man rights have resulted in barbarious acts 
which have outraged the conscience of man- 
kind, and the advent of a world in which hu- 
man beings shall enjoy freedom of speech 
and belief and freedom from fear and want 
has been proclaimed as the highest aspira- 
tion of the common people, 

“Whereas it is essential, if man is not 
to be compelled to have recourse, as a last 
resort, to rebellion against tyranny and 
oppression, that human rights should be 
protected by the rule of law, 

“Whereas it is essential to promote the 
development of friendly relations among 
nations, 

“Whereas the peoples of the United Na- 
tions have in the Charter reaffirmed their 
faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person and 
in the equal rights of men and women and 
have determined to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger freedom, 

“Whereas Member States have pledged 
themselves to achieve, in cooperation with 
the United Nations, the promotion of uni- 
versal respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, 

“Whereas a common understanding of 
these rights and freedoms is of the greatest 
importance for the full realisation of this 
pledge, 

“Now therefore, The General Assembly 


“This Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights as a common standard of achieve- 
ment for all peoples and all nations.” 

I ask you to join me in making a world- 
wide effort to arouse the conscience of man- 
kind to make these rights attainable. Let 
us shake off the bonds of fear that keep us 
from speaking warmly to one another. Let 
us feed one another, free one another, love 
one another as brothers born of the Creative 
Spirit that gave us joy and peace and hope 
at Christmas time. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A COMMIS- 
SION TO STUDY AND APPRAISE 
THE ORGANIZATION AND OPERA- 
TION OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
OF THE GOVERNMENT—AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 497 


Mr. PEARSON submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 47) for the establishment 
of a commission to study and appraise 
the organization and operation of the 
executive branch of the Government, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations and ordered to 
be printed. 


PENALTIES FOR CERTAIN ACTS OF 
VIOLENCE OR INTIMIDATION— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS, 498 THROUGH 506 


Mr. ERVIN submitted nine amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. BAKER] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 2714) to amend 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Admin- 
istration Act of 1961, as amended, in or- 
der to provide additional loan assistance 
under such act to farmers who have 
suffered severe production losses as the 
result of a national disaster. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], and the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. YARBOROUGH] be added as cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 2614) to amend chap- 
ter 55 of title 10, United States Code, to 
provide additional dental care for de- 
pendents of active duty members of the 
uniformed services. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, January 18, 1968, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 964) for the 
relief of Roberto Perdomo. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD 
CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne], who 
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is absent today on official business, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement by the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne], entitled 
“Notice of Public Hearings on Rivers and 
Harbors and Flood Control Legislation.” 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR YOUNG or OHIO 


In September of last year the subcommit- 
tee on Flood Control—Rivers and Harbors of 
the Committee on Public Works, initiated 
hearings on an omnibus rivers and harbors 
and fiood control authorization bill. These 
hearings were recessed on September 21, 1967, 
subject to the call of the Chair. Inasmuch 
as additional projects and matters are now 
pending before the Congress, the subcommit- 
tee has decided to resume these hearings. 

Accordingly, notice is hereby given that 
the subcommittee on Flood Control—Rivers 
and Harbors, has scheduled public hearings 
for 10 a.m., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, January 30, 31, and February 1, 
1968; and Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, February 6, 7, and 8, 1968, respectively 
in room 4200, New Senate Office Building. 

On these dates the subcommittee will re- 
ceive testimony on favorable recommenda- 
tions made by the Chief of Engineers on 
various navigation and flood control pro- 
posals, submitted to Congress since the close 
of the hearings last year. Testimony will 
also be received on other water resource mat- 
ters that are pending before the commit- 
tee. Additional hearings as may be required 
are tentatively scheduled for March of this 


year. 

All interested persons desiring to testify 
on favorable reports or other proposals, may 
arrange to do so by contacting the commit- 
tee, telephone 225-6176. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Executive Re- 
organization of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations will hold hearings 
on S. 47 and S. 2116 on the following 
days: 

Monday, January 22, 1968, room 1318 
at 9:30 a.m., New Senate Office Building. 

Tuesday, January 23, 1968, room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building at 10 a.m. 

Wednesday, January 24, 1968, room 
3302, New Senate Office Building at 10 
a.m. 

Wednesday, January 31, 1968, at 9:45 
acing room 5110, New Senate Office Build- 
ng. 

Thursday, February 1, 1968, at 10 a.m., 
room 5110, New Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that 
today the Senate received the following 
nominations: 

H. Gardner Ackley, of Michigan, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Italy. 

Edward D. Re, of New York, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of State, vice Charles 
Frankel. 


In accordance with the committee 
rule, these pending nominations may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of their receipt in the Senate. 
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AAU THREAT PERILS U.S. OLYMPIC 
TEAM 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, a recent 
article in the Washington Post points out 
some of the unfortunate effects of the 
bitter dispute that has been raging be- 
tween the AAU and the NCAA for 
years—a dispute generated by the per- 
sistent attempts of each organization to 
extend its jurisdiction over amateur 
track and field events. 

This matter first came to the attention 
of the Senate in August 1965 when the 
Commerce Committee conducted 10 days 
of hearings on the difficulties ensuing 
from this dispute. On September 17, 
1965, the committee reported to the floor 
and on September 20, 1965, the Senate 
passed Senate Resolution 147, which au- 
thorized the Vice President of the United 
States to appoint an independent arbi- 
tration panel to hold hearings and con- 
ferences in an effort to resolve the dis- 
pute. As a result of the resolution, the 
Vice President appointed a Sports Arbi- 
tration Board that has been working 
since December 1965 under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Theodore Kheel. The 
Board reported to the Commerce Com- 
mittee in August 1967 and is expected to 
hand down its decision within the next 
few weeks. 

I join with other members of the Com- 
merce Committee in expressing the hope 
that progress toward resolving this in- 
terminable and destructive dispute may 
be facilitated by the forthcoming recom- 
mendations of the Board, which I urge 
both disputants to accept. In the event 
that they do not, it will be imperative for 
the Senate to take legislative action to 
eliminate the jurisdictional conflicts and 
petty harassments bound to impair the 
participation of American athletes in 
world athletic competitions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Post article be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RYUN, SEAGREN INVOLVED: AAU THREAT PERILS 
U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 

New Tonk, January 15—The Amateur 
Athletic Union warned today that all ath- 
letes competing in a U.S. Track and Field 
Federation meet here Feb. 9 could lose their 
Olympic eligibility. 

Among the scheduled competitors are Jim 
Ryun, world record-holder in the mile, and 
Bob Seagren, 17-foot pole vaulter. 

Today’s warning was another salvo in a 
war of words that has demoralized Ameri- 
can track and field at the start of the Olym- 
pic year. The AAU has demanded that it be 
asked to sanction the meet. The National 
Collegiate Athletic Association and its puppet 
USTFF refuse to comply. 

Theodore Kheel, head of a U.S. Senate 
board attempting to mediate the dispute, has 
promised a solution before Feb. 9. But 
neither side is expected to agree to the solu- 
tion unless it coincides with its aims. 

AAU sanction is not required for meets in- 
volving collegians only. However, the field 
for the USTFF meet includes several ath- 
letes—Tommie Smith, Charlie Greene and 
Wade Bell—who have no more college 
eligibility. 

WILL REPORT NAMES 
The AAU’s executive director, Don Hull, 


said today that the AAU would report the 
names of all athletes competing in the Fed- 
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eration meet to the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation, which controls interna- 
tional track. Hull said the IAAF would re- 
voke the athletes’ eligibility. 

“It would be automatic,” Hull said. “The 
IAAF has told us specifically that in their 
judgment all athletes competing in open 
meets not sanctioned by us lose eligibility.” 

This introduced a new attack by the AAU, 
which previously had threatened suspen- 
sions against only non-college and foreign 
athletes com in Federation meets. 
Should college athletes—who have no choice 
but to run if ordered by their schools—be 
suspended for such competition, America’s 
Olympic team could be reduced to second- 
class status. 

WANTS U.S, INTERVENTION 

The Rev. W. H. Crowley, president of the 
USTFF, said in Los Altos, Calif., that “it is 
time for the Justice Department of the 
United States and the courts of this country 
to call a halt to such un-American practices 
in amateur sports and provide protection 
for our athletes.” 

Kansas track Coach Bob Timmons, in an- 
nouncing that Ryun would compete in the 
Federation meet, said in Lawrence, Kan., “I 
just dare them (the AAU) to do anything 
about it.” 

Kheel offered a ray of hope. “Our decision 
will be down before Feb. 9,” he said, “and 
we think it should cover this or any other 
situation.” 

Track observers were skeptical. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr, President, I as- 
sociate myself with the comments of the 
Senator from Nevada. I have worked 
with him on this matter since it came 
before the Commerce Committee. 

I have never understood and I continue 
to fail to understand how a governing 
body of conflict jurisdiction could reach 
the point—not only today, but also ex- 
tending back for a long period of time, 
60, 70, or 80 years—of experiencing a 
dispute that many people have tried to 
settle. 

General Douglas MacArthur tried to 
settle the dispute. The former Attorney 
General of the United States, now the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY], also participated in an en- 
deavor to settle the dispute. 

No solution has ever been found. 

The interests of student athletes, in- 
stitutions, and, indeed, the hopes of the 
entire Olympic setup is endangered be- 
cause two groups of men do not have the 
good heart, will, and sense to get to- 
gether on this program. 

I have talked to Mr. Kheel. I think he 
is one of the most able men in the labor- 
management field. He has worked many 
times with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] on 
these matters. 

Mr. Kheel will be in Washington next 
week. I hope to meet with him, and I 
hope that the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada and all other interested 
Senators will meet with us in an effort to 
reach a solution of this problem. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I join with 
the Senator from Kansas in the tribute 
he has just paid to Mr. Ted Kheel. 

I consider that Mr. Kheel has no su- 
perior in the entire Nation as a labor 
arbitrator and mediator. He was on our 
staff when I was on the War Labor Board 
and handled some of the most complex 
cases in arbitration. 

He has served with me on some emer- 
gency boards in recent years. I have com- 
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plete confidence that the decision he 
hands down will be a fair decision. 

I join with the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada in the hope that the parties 
to the dispute will have the good judg- 
ment to abide by the recommendations 
that Mr. Khee will make. We can be 
sure that his recommendations will be 
supported by the record made before 
him. 


THE STATE OF THE UNION ADDRESS 
BY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I listened with great interest last 
evening to the state of the Union mes- 
sage of President Lyndon B. Johnson. 
I believe that this was the best of his 
five state of the Union messages. It was 
positive, and it suggested progressive 
programs, in the main. 

It refiected a determination to persist 
in the quest for peace, but it also reflected 
a determination to stand by our commit- 
ments and to stand firm against Com- 
munist aggression. 

The President indicated that he pro- 
poses, this year, that we launch an ex- 
ploration of the ocean depths to tap the 
wealth, energy, and abundance thereof. 
This proposal is long overdue. 

The President called attention to the 
rapid growth of population in devolping 
countries. Here again, the world has too 
long sought to eschew what is perhaps 
the most threatening and dangerous fac- 
tor anent future war or peace, famine or 
plenty. Something must be done to slow 
this rapid growth of population, and the 
President is right in urging governments 
in developing countries to take such facts 
into account. This is an area in which 
we can and should assist them in their 
efforts. A dollar spent now in family 
planning—birth control—will do more 
good than thousands of dollars in future 
foreign aid expenditures. 

The most spontaneous and enthusiastic 
applause during the President’s speech 
came when the President stated that the 
American people have had enough of ris- 
ing crime and lawlessness, and when he 
pledged support in the war on crime. I 
favor the President’s proposals to pro- 
vide better training and better pay for 
police and to bring the most advanced 
technology to the war on crime in every 
city and county in America. However, as 
I have stated repeatedly before, the mere 
spending of more dollars will not in it- 
self reverse the burgeoning crime rate. 
As I have repeatedly stated, unless and 
until the President, be he Democrat or 
Republican, appoints other than known 
activist judges—who all too often have 
possessed no previous judicial experi- 
ences—to the U.S. Supreme Court and 
other Federal courts, the criminal will 
continue to feel that the law is made for 
him and that laws, like pie crusts, are 
made to be broken. Sooner or later, the 
Chief Executive and the U.S. Senate will 
have to face this reality in the appoint- 
ment and confirmation of Federal judges. 
The people of America already, by and 
large, understand this and believe it to 
be true, but somehow the message has 
not yet reathed the top. 

The President also received strong ap- 
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plause when he stated that he would pro- 
pose a drug control act to provide stricter 
penalties for those who traffic in LSD 
and other drugs. I shall support the Pres- 
ident in this effort. 

The President asked the Congress to 
hold appropriations to the budget re- 
quests. In the overall, I shall support the 
President in this regard, and I shall also 
support efforts by the Congress to reduce 
the budget requests where I think such 
reductions are feasible and can and 
should be made. 

The President indicated the need for 
legislation to free our gold reserves. I 
believe that we should match our words 
to the world by our actions. We have 
stated that our full gold stock stands 
behind our commitments to maintain the 
price of gold at $35 an ounce. I shall 
support the proposed removal of the gold 
cover. 

The President has indicated that ef- 
forts will be made to increase manpower 
training programs in an effort to create 
a new partnership, between Government 
and private industry, to train and hire 
the hard core unemployed. I applaud the 
President’s foresight in this respect as it 
would convert tax users into taxpayers, 
and I shall expect to support his efforts 
in expanding the manpower training 
program accordingly. 

Although the President did not spell 
out the details, his emphasis on the es- 
sentiality of more housing is well di- 
rected and very timely. I recognize no 
proposal in the President’s speech as be- 
ing more important than that of making 
it possible for thousands of families to 
become homeowners, not rent payers. 
The President proposes an ambitious 
program; namely, a 10-year campaign 
to build 6 million new housing units for 
low- and middle-income families. I be- 
lieve that property ownership encourages 
good citizenship. The more people who 
become owners of property, the more 
they will frown upon the destruction of 
property, and the more they will cher- 
ish property rights which constitute one 
of our basic and oldest human rights. 

Such a program would greatly stimu- 
late the economy, and it would give hope 
to thousands of Americans. It will pay 
dividends in the future, and it will con- 
stitute an insurance against want and 
poverty for future generations. I hope 
that, when the President presents the de- 
tails of this housing proposal, it will be 
one we can all enthusiastically support, 
because I know of no greater need than 
that of encouraging homeownership. 

I compliment the President for his ex- 
cellent message to the Nation, and, again, 
I express the belief that it was the most 
realistic and the best of his five state of 
the Union messages. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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THE PEACE PETITION PRESENTED 
TO 90TH CONGRESS BY JEAN- 
NETTE RANKIN BRIGADE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
Monday, January 15, 1968—the opening 
day of the second session of the 90th 
Congress—we witnessed a further and 
most serious erosion of the first amend- 
ment guarantee of the “right of the peo- 
ple peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Assembled in Union Station on that 
day were thousands of women from di- 
verse parts of the Nation seeking to exer- 
cise their constitutional right to come in 
person to the seat of their Government 
to present to their elected representatives 
a petition—a thoughtful, respectable pe- 
tition—relating to the U.S. military in- 
volvement in Vietnam and the Federal 
Government’s neglect of the poor and of 
other pressing problems at home. 

These serious, dedicated women, call- 
ing themselves the Jeannette Rankin 
Brigade—some 3,000 to 5,000 strong 
were led by the Honorable Jeannette 
Rankin, a distinguished former Member 
of Congress from the State of Montana. 
Miss Rankin, now 87 years young, 
brought to the leadership of this group 
all the vigor and enthusiasm which has 
characterized all her actions. Miss 
Rankin is a pacifist and, while a Mem- 
ber of Congress, cast her vote each time 
against United States entry into both 
World War I and World War II. 

I am not a pacifist and do not agree 
with Miss Rankin’s votes against World 
War I and World War II, in both of 
which I strongly supported U.S. entry, 
but I respect her integrity in so voting. 
In this present case, I agree fully with 
her opposition—and the opposition of the 
Jeannette Rankin Brigade—to the U.S. 
military involvement in an undeclared, 
illegal war in Vietnam. 

The petition which the Jeannette 
Rankin Brigade wished to present to 
Congress in person reads as follows: 

We, the United States women, who are out- 
raged by the ruthless slaughter in Vietnam, 
and the persistent neglect of human needs at 
home, have come to Washington to petition 
the Congress for the redress of intolerable 
grievances, to demand that: 

1. Congress, as its first order of business, 
resolve to end the war in Vietnam and im- 
mediately arrange for the withdrawal of all 
American troops; 

2. Congress use its power to heal a sick 
society at home; 

3. Congress use its power to make repara- 
tion for the ravaged land we leave behind 
in Vietnam; 

4. Congress listen to what the American 
people are saying and refuse the insatiable 
demands of the military-industrial complex. 


It is indeed regrettably a sign of the 
times in which we live in the United 
States that this travel to Washington, 
D.C., by these women was looked upon 
by the Federal Government as some- 
thing akin to an invasion of the Nation’s 
Capitol by a hostile and formidable 
enemy of the Government rather than 
as the simple exercise by a number of 
citizens of their right to come in person 
to petition their Government for a re- 
dress of their grievances. 

Surrounded by hundreds of alert, 
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nervous policemen, the ladies of the 
Jeannette Rankin Brigade walked som- 
berly and silently to Union Plaza, having 
been prohibited from setting foot on the 
Capitol Grounds. While the ladies were 
waiting in the snow and cold of Union 
Plaza, Miss Rankin and two companions 
were permitted to enter the Capitol and 
present the petition to the able and dis- 
tinguished majority leader of the Senate 
(Mr. MansFietp]—one of her own Sen- 
ators from Montana. 

It is a perversion of the rights re- 
served to the people under the first 
amendment to the Constitution to say 
that the right to petition Congress can 
be done not in person but only by letter 
or telegram. 

I have been informed that these ladies 
were told that it would be unlawful to 
assemble on the steps of the Capitol 
while the petition they sought to deliver 
to Congress was carried in by three of 
their number. 

The prohibition against such assem- 
blage was issued by the police under the 
claimed authority of section 7 of the 
act of July 31, 1946 (40 U.S.C. 193g), 
which states: 

It is forbidden to parade, stand, or move 
in processions or assemblages in said United 
States Capitol Grounds, or to display therein 
any flag, banner, or device designed or 
adapted to bring into public notice any 
party, organization, or movement, except as 
hereinafter provided in sections 11 and 12 
of this Act. (Emphasis supplied). 


When S. 2310—Public Law 90-198—a 
bill dealing with the security of the Capi- 
tol Buildings and Grounds, was before 
the Senate Committee on Public Works 
last year, I moved to strike out this sec- 
tion of the existing law on the ground 
that it was manifestly unconstitutional. 

I was joined in my motion by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
JOHN SHERMAN Cooper] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
STEPHEN YOUNG]. 

However, we did not prevail. 

In separate views filed by Senator 
Cooper, Senator Younc of Ohio, and my- 
self, we said, in part: 

We have the right and the duty to pro- 
tect and maintain the ability of Congress to 
act. We expect that the rights of freedom 
of speech of peaceable assembly, and of peti- 
tion be exercised responsibly and within con- 
stitutional limits. But there is no more ap- 
propriate place to petition the Government 
than at the seat of the Federal Government. 
We do not believe the Congress wants to 
fence away the first amendment from its 
front door. 


Section 7, although heretofore unused 
and untested in the courts, remains on 
the statute books as a threat poised over 
the heads of all those who, in an orderly 
and peaceful manner, wish to exercise 
their right to petition their elected repre- 
sentatives in Congress for the redress of 
their grievances. 

The Jeannette Rankin Brigade has 
appealed the court’s refusal to issue an 
injunction staying the enforcement of 
section 7 and permitting the ladies com- 
ing to Washington to enter the Capitol 
Grounds. I hope that this appeal will be 
prosecuted up to the Supreme Court and 
that the Supreme Court will rule that 
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section 7 is unconstitutional and that the 
first amendment to the Constitution will 
no longer be fenced away from the front 
door of Congress. 

Approximately the same time that the 
ladies of the Jeannette Rankin Brigade 
were gathering on Union Plaza, another 
blow to freedom of expression was struck 
on the floor of the Senate. 

On the preceding day I had announced 
that I would read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of the petition for the 
redress of grievances which the ladies 
of the Jeannette Rankin Brigade were 
hoping to present to Congress in person 
at the Capitol of the United States. 

However, the distinguished majority 
leader informed me that the custom was, 
as a courtesy to the President of the 
United States, that no business of any 
sort should be transacted until after the 
delivery of the President’s state of the 
Union message, 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
indicated that he had before him a 
“whole series of precedents which show 
that business was transacted on the 
opening days of many sessions of the 
Senate.” 

I understand that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] who is in the 
Chamber, will present those precedents 
in detail for the Record today. 

I checked the precedents which the 
Senator from Oregon will offer, and I 
reluctantly came to the conclusion that 
the majority leader was mistaken in his 
ruling. 

However, in deference to the wishes of 
the majority leader, and on his assurance 
that I would be given the floor as the first 
order of business today to present the pe- 
tition—as has been done—I withdrew my 
request on Monday, although I felt that 
would have been a much more appro- 
priate day on which to present the pe- 
tition. 

Thus, on Monday, the United States 
presented to the world the image of a 
great and powerful democracy denying 
3,000 of its female citizens the oppor- 
tunity to approach the Nation’s Capitol 
pencen in accord with the Constitu- 

on. 

Why these attempts to keep from the 
American people the truth that there is 
a serious and far-reaching groundswell 
among the women, as well as among the 
men, of the United States against the 
war in Vietnam? Why is this? 

I hope each member of the Jeannette 
Rankin Brigade will go home to multi- 
ply her number a thousandfold to make 
their voices ring in the Halls of Congress 
in an upsurge of protest such as has 
never been heard before in this Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks, the separate views filed 
to S. 2310 by the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Youne], and myself. 

There being no objection, the separate 
views were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

SEPARATE VIEWS OF MESSRS. GRUENING AND 
Youna or OBIO 

During the consideration of S. 2310 by the 
Senate Committee on Public Works, Senator 
Gruening offered an amendment, in which 
Senator Young joined, to insert a provision 
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repealing section 7 of Public Law 570, ap- 
proved July 31, 1946 (40 U.S.C. sec. 193(g) ). 
That amendment was rejected. We strongly 
believe that that section of the law should 
be repealed and hope that the Senate will 
proceed to do so. 

Section 7 provides: 

“It is forbidden to parade, stand, or move 
in processions or assemblages in said United 
State Capitol Grounds, or to display therein 
any fiag, banner, or device designed or 
adapted to bring into public notice any 
party, organization, or movement, except as 
hereinafter provided in sections 11 and 12 
of this Act.” 

The exceptions set forth in sections 11 and 
12 relate to “suitable ceremonies” celebrating 
occasions of national interest. 

This provision is clearly in violation of 
the first amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, as recently interpreted by the Supreme 


Court of the United States. 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
provides: 

“Congress shall make no law * * * 


abridging the freedom of speech * * * or 
the right of the people peacefully to as- 
semble, and to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances.” 

In Edwards v. South Carolina, 372 U.S. 
229 (1963), the U.S. Supreme Court recog- 
nized that a demonstration on the driveway 
in front of the South Carolina State House 
was protected by the first amendment, even 
though the legislature was in session during 
the demonstration. 

The Court said that the demonstrators 
“peacefully assembled at the site of the 
State government and there peaceably ex- 
pressed their grievances ‘to the citizens of 
South Carolina, along with the legislative 
bodies of South Carolina,’” 

“We do not review in this case,” the Court 
said, “criminal convictions resulting from the 
even-handed application of a precise and 
narrowly drawn regulatory statute evincing 
a legislative judgment that certain specific 
conduct be limited or proscribed.” 

Section 7 of the act of July 31, 1946 does 
not meet the criteria laid down by the 
Supreme Court. It uses a blunderbuss ap- 
proach to ban virtually all assemblages on 
the Capitol Grounds either in the exercise of 
the constitutionally guaranteed right of citi- 
zens peaceably to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances or to speak. 

Provided it is done peacefully, we do not 
see that an assembly of persons calling at- 
tention to the need for governmental action 
or inaction on a particular subject would 
interfere with orderly work of the Congress. 
As a matter of fact, the Capitol Grounds are 
the most appropriate place for citizens to 
exercise their rights under the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Pickets walking peacefully past the steps 
of the Capitol displaying signs, for example, 
calling for stepped up Federal efforts in the 
war against poverty, are exercising their right 
to assemble and petition their Government 
for a redress of their grievances. The work of 
the Congress can proceed as usual. 

The provisions contained in S. 2310 are 
more than adequate to quell riotous or dis- 
orderly behavior or actions which in fact 
interfere with the work of the Congress. We 
approve of them and so voted in committee. 

Section 7 of the act of July 31, 1946, flies 
in the face of the words of the Supreme 
Court. It is also inconsistent with the other 
provisions of S. 2310. 

Why then should it be retained? 

Section 7 has not been used or tested in 
the courts. 

But section 7 is more than unconstitu- 
tional and unnecessary. It is also confusing. 

While the section remains on the statute 
books would it supersede the provisions of 
S. 2310 which, within the criteria of the 
Supreme Court, provide for “even handed 
application,” are “precise,” are “narrowly 
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drawn,” and show clearly a “legislative judg- 
ment that certain specific conduct be limited 
or proscribed.” 

The Congress has an obligation to repeal 
provisions of law which are clearly unconsti- 
tutional, unnecessary and confusing, and are 
now thrown into sharp relief by the vig- 
orous—and in our judgment proper—provi- 
sions of S. 2310 to prevent unseemingly, 
disruptive, and unwarranted disturbances on 
the Capitol Grounds, 

A provision of law which, as section 7 of 
the act of July 31, 1946, does, flatly prohibits 
all assemblages—peaceful or otherwise—on 
the Capitol Grounds in order to petition the 
Government clearly seeks to vitiate the rights 
guaranteed by the first amendment to the 
Constitution, It should be repealed, 

One of the basic complaints of the Ameri- 
can colonists was, as expressed in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, that in “every stage 
of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for 
Redress in the most humble terms: Our re- 
peated Petitions have been answered by 
repeated injury.” 

To seek, in 1967, to abolish the right of 
citizens to assemble peacefully on the Capitol 
Grounds to petition their Government for the 
redress of their grievances and to punish with 
criminal sanctions such peaceful assemblages 
is to revert to the repressive tactics of King 
George the III, against which the colonists 
rebelled, 

To retain on the statute books the provi- 
sions of section 7 is to place in the hands of 
the police an oppressive and unconstitutional 
weapon which can be used as a threat to 
prevent the exercise of a right guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

ERNEST GRUENING. 
STEPHEN YOUNG. 


SEPARATE Views OF Mr. COOPER 


The overwhelming number of the people 
of our country who visit the Congress with 
the purpose of making their views known 
on legislation and other matters within the 
jurisdiction of the Congress, do so in the 
spirit of the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution, They have the unquestioned right 
to do so under the first amendment, and 
under the principle of a free and democratic 
government, If there are groups whose pur- 
pose in coming to the Capitol is to disrupt 
or attempt to stop the very legislative process 
required by the Constitution, appropriate 
and constitutional protection must be pro- 
vided, as S. 2310 proposes, against such an 
assertion of anarchy. 

Senate bill 2310 directs attention to two 
principal considerations: It involves the 
right, at the Capitol of the United States, 
of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition their Government, And, it deals with 
the preservation of safety and order upon 
the U.S. Capitol Grounds and within the 
Capitol Buildings, including the protection 
of the proceedings of the Congress from in- 
terference and disruption. 

With respect to the second issue, the com- 
mittee bill prohibits upon the Capitol 
Grounds and within the Capitol Buildings 
specific acts done with the intent, or which 
could have the effect, of interfering with 
or disrupting the legislative process, Such 
provisions are legal and constitutional, are 
necessary for the orderly dispatch of the 
business of Congress, and I strongly sup- 
port their purpose. 

With respect to the first issue, the first 
amendment to the Constitution states: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.” 

The act of July 31, 1946 (60 Stat. 718), 
which Senate bill 2310 otherwise amends, 
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contains a section 7 (40 USO 193g), which 
states: 

“Sec. 7. It is forbidden to parade, stand, 
or move in processions or assemblages in 
said United States Capitol Grounds, or to 
display therein any flag, banner, or device 
designed or adapted to bring into public 
notice any party, organization, or movement, 
except as hereinafter provided in sections 11 
and 12 of this Act.” [Emphasis supplied.] 

Being an absolute prohibition against 
parades and assemblages on the Capitol 
Grounds, section 7 negates that mode of 
exercising the rights of peaceable assembly 
and petition, and contradicts the guarantee 
of the first amendment. However, the com- 
mittee bill as reported contains no reference 
to section 7 of existing law. 

At the public hearing held by the Sub- 
committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
testimony was directed to section 7. In the 
committee, it was variously proposed that 
section 7 be repealed, that notice of the 
intention to parade, demonstrate or picket 
be required, or that a system of regulation 
be established—all in my view appropriate 
and constitutional means of dealing with 
the issue, 

Section 6 of the same act forbids, among 
other things, the making of any harangue or 
oration on the Capitol Grounds, In amend- 
ing section 6, the committee bill properly 
omits that prohibition and thus repeals it. 
Despite the fact the committee bill in new 
section 6 provides for the prohibition of acts 
which could go beyond the proper limits of 
first amendment rights, S. 2310 as reported 
fails to deal with the problems obvious on 
the face of section 7. 

The U.S. district attorney testified that, so 
far as he knew, no prosecution had ever been 
brought under section 7. There has never 
been a final test of section 7 in the courts. 
Mr. David G. Bress, U.S. district attorney, 
also stated that he foresaw no problem of 
enforcement, given the new provisions of 
the committee bill, if section 7 were repealed 
or amended. 

It is improper in my view for the Congress 
to rely on a general provision of doubtful 
constitutionality as a means of preserving 
order upon the Capitol Grounds, or to give 
the appearance of doing so. The committee 
bill itself contains specific and effective pro- 
hibitions which are consonant with the 
rights of assembly and petition. 

We have the right and the duty to protect 
and maintain the ability of Congress to act. 
We expect that the rights of freedom of 
speech, of peaceable assembly, and of peti- 
tion be exercised responsibly and within con- 
stitutional limits. But there is no more ap- 
propriate place to petition the Government 
than at the seat of the Federal Government. 
I do not believe the Congress wants to fence 
away the first amendment from its front 
door. 

In the committee, I voted to repeal sec- 
tion 7 (40 U.S.C. 193g). I believe it appro- 
priate to repeal or amend the section, espe- 
cially in view of the much more specific 
provisions which S. 2310 would make avail- 
able for the security of the Capitol buildings 
and Grounds. 

JOHN SHERMAN COOPER. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with every word which 
was spoken by the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] in connection with the 
visitation of the Jeannette Rankin Bri- 
gade in Washington last Monday. 

As a foundation for my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record again the first amendment of 
the Constitution, the last part of which 
reads: “or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances,” 
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There being no objection, the first 
amendment was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there is 
no question about the fact that the visi- 
tation of the Jeannette Rankin brigade 
last Monday was a peaceable assembly 
of citizens to petition their Government 
in respect to grievances. 

I believe that a great historic mistake 
was made last Monday when that peti- 
tion was not received by the Senate. 

I take the Senate back to the origin 
of the first amendment. One of the rea- 
sons for its addition to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was the rec- 
ognition on the part of our constitu- 
tional forefathers that such a constitu- 
tional guarantee was essential in order 
to have a check against what is always a 
possibility, a revolution. 

Do not forget that men have histori- 
cally asserted the right to revolt. 

However, I pray that revolution will 
never become necessary in a free so- 
ciety for the adjustment of grievances. 

The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is one of the constitutional checks 
written into the Constitution to protect 
the American people in a precious right 
to petition their Government in respect 
to their grievances. 

Mr. President, the exercise of the right 
to petition become meaningless if pro- 
cedures are adopted by any branch of 
Government—legislative, executive, or 
judicial—which denies the exercise of 
that right. A right that exists only on 
paper, a right disembodied in practice 
from its principle, is meaningless. 

Thus, I would take the Senate into 
two matters which I think involved un- 
fortunate incidents on the part of the 
Government last Monday. It is unfortu- 
nate that the Senate did not receive the 
petition, for I think that if we are going 
to carry out our constitutional obliga- 
tions we should see to it that the con- 
stitutional check written into the organic 
act is never in any way made difficult to 
effectuate. 

Oh, it was argued—and I speak with 
great respect for those of my leadership 
who share that point of view—that as a 
matter of precedent it has been courtesy 
and custom not to transact any business 
on the opening day of a session prior to 
the state of the Union message of the 
President. 

Well, on a later day, I shall give to 
the Senate in detail the results of re- 
search I am now in the process of con- 
ducting which will shatter that argu- 
ment, because the Senate often has 
transacted various kinds of business, 
from the time of its founding, on the 
opening day of a session. 

This precedent by custom, really, has 
been emphasized in the years of the 
Johnson administration. It is a relatively 
new custom, Mr. President, which we 
have been extending, for the most part, 
to the Johnson administration. 
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I speak most respectfully of the Presi- 
dent, but I want to say that no precedent 
or custom should ever be used to stand 
in the way of the right of a free people 
to petition their Government on the 
opening day of Congress in respect to 
grievances. 

Thus, last Monday, we had such a peti- 
tion, a petition which was brought to us 
by a group of women numbering nearly 
5,000 in fact, and probably more than 
5,000—not the 3,000 to 3,500 which the 
press in many stories reported was the 
number. 

Irrespective of the number—whether 
it was 3,000, 3,500, 5,000, or 10,000—this 
precious constitutional guarantee should 
remain inviolate as a right of petitioners 
in a time of national concern. And it was 
violated last Monday by the Senate of 
the United States. 

I gave every Member of the Senate 
the opportunity to protect that right 
when I called for a rollcall vote against 
adjournment, because, in my judgment, 
history ought to record that an attempt 
was made, at least, not to violate that 
precious constitutional guarantee. I 
shall be proud to have my descendants 
read that I voted against adjournment 
and in favor of listening to the petition- 
ers, whatever their number might be, 
seeking to express their grievances to 
the American Congress last Monday. 

Mr. President, this group of women 
contained many mothers—mothers of 
young children, mothers of adolescent 
children, mothers of American soldiers 
in Vietnam, mothers of soldiers who 
have made the supreme sacrifice in Viet- 
nam. They should have been heard. I 
made a plea for the protection of our 
constitutional processes within the pro- 
cedures of the U.S. Senate; and 
I hope never again in the history of this 
body will the US. Senate refuse 
for an hour to receive the petition of 
free citizens of this country who wish 
to petition their Government in respect 
to grievances as they feel the grievances. 

Now 2 word about the petition. I share 
the view of the Senator from Alaska in 
regard to pacifism. He has made clear 
he is not a pacifist. His record shows it. 
So does the record of the senior Senator 
from Oregon. But that had nothing to 
do with the procedural obligation of the 
Senate to receive the petition under the 
Constitution. 

With respect to the pacifism of Jean- 
nette Rankin, I believe that a good 
majority of the members of the brigade 
are not pacifists, but that the members 
of the brigade believe that the war 
should be stopped and the killing should 
cease. As to that objective, I am in 
complete agreement. But I disagree with 
the language of the petition, and would 
have said so last Monday, in discussing 
the petition, if the Senate had extended 
the courtesy to the Senator from Alas- 
ka, to the Senator from Oregon, and to 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NEL- 
son], to discuss the petition. 

It is most unfortunate when individ- 
ual Senators believe that the hour has 
come to carry out their representative 
obligations to the people of a sovereign 
State, that they should be denied the 
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opportunity, on the opening day of the 
session, to carry out that duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from Oregon may proceed 
for an additional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

I want to say most respectfully to my 
colleagues in the Senate that when we 
follow the policy established last Mon- 
day, we start a program of censoring and 
denying free and full debate on the floor 
of the Senate at any hour a colleague 
believes debate ought to be held. When 
that happens, there is jeopardized, in my 
judgment, this great institution as a 
parliamentary body, where representa- 
tives of sovereign States should be pro- 
tected in their right to use the floor of 
the Senate, on an opening day or any 
other day the Senate is in session, to dis- 
cuss a matter of national concern as 
they see that issue of national concern. 
It is not for the other Members of the 
Senate to decide for the Senator from 
Oregon, the Senator from Alaska, and 
the Senator from Wisconsin whether or 
not they should consider a matter they 
want to discuss as a matter of national 
concern. That is the inherent right of 
being a Senator. I say, most respectfully, 
it was denied to us last Monday. No 
precedent, no custom can justify, in my 
opinion, any Senator denying that right 
to a fellow Senator. 

That is why I made the record in a 
series of parliamentary inquiries that I 
addressed to the Chair, every answer of 
which was favorable to the position of 
the Senator from Oregon, when I elicited 
the response from the Presiding Officer, 
the Vice President of the United States, 
that no rule in the rulebook of the Sen- 
ate prohibited a Senator from discussing 
on the opening day of the session any 
issue that he considered to be of national 
concern and considered to be an issue 
that raised a responsibility in him as a 
Senator to discuss as the representative 
of the people of a sovereign State. 

To deny that right last Monday was 
a denial by each Senator of a very pre- 
cious right of his own. Although it was 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
InG], and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Netson], and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] last Monday, next 
time it may be you, may I say to each 
Senator in this body. To protect this 
basic right of a Senator is more impor- 
tant than to carry out a custom that we 
will not transact business until the Pres- 
ident of the United States makes his 
state of the Union address. 

Oh, I shall not reduce it to hypotheti- 
cal examples that prove how absolutely 
absurd holding to that custom is. Our 
colleagues did not believe the right of 
petition was important enough. I do not 
know of any constitutional right more 
precious for maintaining our constitu- 
tional system than the first amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
To give one of the many hypotheticals I 
could give the Senate, suppose, on the 
opening day of the Senate, American 
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naval vessels were to be attacked in 
Caribbean waters. Does any Senator 
want to suggest to me that we ought not 
to want to discuss it on the floor of the 
Senate until the President got through 
with his state of the Union message 3 
days hence, in the evening? I can just 
hear the Senate. I do not know whether 
or not there would be fewer than 100 
speeches. So it becomes a matter of what 
one determines as a Senator is of vital 
constitutional importance. That issue 
would raise the constitutional question 
of the defense of the Republic. 

But when Senators got up on the floor 
of the Senate and told Senators, as they 
did last Monday, that they wanted to 
discuss the right of petition under the 
first amendment because we thought it 
was precious and necessary to the preser- 
vation of the security of the Republic, 
the Senate adjourned because Senators 
determined we were not entitled to the 
right to make speeches. I just wanted to 
stress that. 

Of course, I do not share the point of 
view of the petition of the Rankin Bri- 
gade, that the troops should be brought 
out forthwith. I think the war should be 
ended just as soon as it can be ended. I 
do not happen to believe that withdraw- 
ing the troops forthwith would end the 
war. As I have been heard to say so many 
times in the last 4 years, I think that 
would lead to increased problems and 
would result in a bloodbath in Southeast 
Asia and would not carry out, in my 
judgment, what our obligation is to see 
to it that the situation is resolved over 
there on the basis of gradualism through 
multilateral negotiations. 

My views on that subject are well 
known, and I shall not repeat them at 
this time; but I highly commend the 
Rankin Brigade for the course of action 
it followed in Washington last Monday, 
for I know a great deal about what went 
on preceding their visit to Washington 
and during their visit in Washington, in 
connection with the development of the 
procedures for that peaceful assembly 
to petition their Government. I have a 
daughter, the wife of an Episcopal 
clergyman, who is a member of the 
brigade, who, I say with some pride, 
played a very important role in the de- 
velopment of the plans for the brigade’s 
visit to Washington, and who was very 
instrumental, as a member of the policy- 
making committee of the brigade, in de- 
veloping the procedural format for the 
visitation. 

There were those who, early in the de- 
velopment of the program, favored civil 
disobedience; but to the everlasting 
credit, may I say, of the procedural com- 
mittee of the brigade, on which my 
daughter served, they made it perfectly 
clear that the brigade did not stand for 
civil disobedience, and there was none. 
There were those who wanted a different 
type of demonstration from the dignified, 
orderly, and peaceful demonstration that 
these women put on in Washington last 
Monday; but their proposals were re- 
jected. 

I do not know how a group of peti- 
tioners could have acted with greater 
dignity, greater responsibility, or more in 
keeping with their rights under the first 
amendment, than did the Rankin Bri- 
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gade. That is why I think it is doubly un- 
fortunate, Mr. President, that their peti- 
tion was not received by the Senate of 
the United States, and that Senators rep- 
resenting the petitioners and their States 
were denied the opportunity to discuss 
the petition and discuss the visitation of 
the Rankin Brigade. 

In concluding my remarks on this sub- 
ject, I highly commend the brigade for 
the example. The procedures it followed 
last Monday will provide for other peti- 
tioners in the future. They greatly 
strengthened their cause by the dignity 
with which they peaceably petitioned 
their Government; and I hope that never 
again will the Senate of the United 
States, on the opening day of a session, 
decide to deny to fellow Senators the 
right to take to the floor of the Senate 
and discuss subject matter that they 
think to be of such national concern at 
the particular hour that it is appropriate 
for them to use their right as Senators to 
discuss it on the floor of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp a copy of the pro- 
gram of the Jeannette Rankin Brigade, 
including the statement of subjects and 
the speakers and their work in confer- 
ence following their march to the Capi- 
tol, and a copy of a press release issued 
by them entitled “Jeannette Rankin 
Brigade Files Suit To Protest Infringe- 
ment of First Amendment Rights.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROGRAM OF THE JEANNETTE RANKIN BRIGADE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 15, 1968, CON- 
GRESS OF AMERICAN WOMEN 
Chairmen: Pearl Willen, New York; Coretta 

King, Georgia; Mary Clarke, California. 

Call to Order, Pearl Willen, New York. 

Development of the coalition, Vivian Hale 
linan, California; Coretta King, Georgia. 

Message, Jeannette Rankin, Montana. 

Readings, Ruby Dee, New York. 

Report from the delegation to the Capitol 
Katherine Camp, Pennsylvania. 

Report on our suit in Federal court in 
Washington, Harriet Van Tassel, New York. 

Messages, Mary Clarke. 

Political action in 1968, Val Phillips, Wis- 
consin. 

We are outraged— 

“By the Ruthless Slaughter in Vietnam,” 
Charlotte Bunch Weeks, Washington, D.C. 

“By the Persistent Neglect of Human Needs 
at Home,” Ella Baker, New York. 

We declare our intentions, chairman: 
Cynthia Wedel, New York; Vivain Rothstein, 
Illinois; Judith Morse Eaton, Connecticut; 
Doris Turner, New York; Dagmar Wilson, 
Washington, D.C.; Fannie Low Hamer, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Closing: “Let us declare our intention to 
return to our communities and mobilize 
women on all levels of activity, dedicated to 
reshaping American society and restoring our 
country to a position of honor in the com- 
munity of nations.” 

Note.—It is requested that each partici- 
pant contribute one dollar, or more, to defray 
the expenses of the Women’s Congress. 


JEANNETTE RANKIN BRIGADE Fires Suir To 
PROTEST INFRINGEMENT OF First AMEND- 
MENT RIGHTS 
On January 8th, 1968, the Jeannette 

Rankin Brigade and 58 individual women 

filed suit as plaintiffs in a Federal District 

Court, protesting a flagrant and unconstitu- 

tional infringment of their First Amendment 

rights to assembly, free speech and the right 
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to petition their government for a redress of 
grievances. 

Upon informing the Capitol Police of their 
planned march to the Capitol building to 
present their petition, the women were 
threatened with arrest under 40 U.S.C. 193 
(a) et. seq. which, after defining the area 
considered Capitol Grounds, states: 

“It is forbidden to parade, stand, or move 
in processions or assemblages in said United 
States Capitol Grounds, or to display therein 
any flag, banner, or device designed or 
adapted to bring into public notice any 
party, organization, or movement 

The statute further provides that excep- 
tions from these prescriptive provisions will 
be made in the discretion of certain Congres- 
sional leaders and/or Capitol Police. The ex- 
ceptions are allowed on “occasions of na- 
tional interest becoming the cognizance 
and entertainment of Congress.” 

The petition of the Jeannette Rankin 
Brigade apparently does not become “the en- 
tertainment of Congress” and arrests were 
threatened. Therefore the suit which was 
filed prays for the convening of a three-judge 
Federal District Court which is requested to 
enjoin the operation and enforcement of the 
statute and to declare it unconstitutional. 
We have asked the Federal District Court for 
the District of Columbia to grant us this re- 
lief on an emergency basis prior to January 
15th. Our request was denied. The same re- 
quest was made to the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals and was likewise denied. 
As it was then impossible to obtain relief 
prior to January 15th the Brigade’s attor- 
neys are continuing the appeal on a non- 
emergency basis in the Court of Appeals and 
have every confidence of ultimate victory. 

This is far from the last time that these 
women or any other Americans intend to 
appear in their nation’s Capitol to petition 
their government. Hopefully this will be the 
last time that they find it so difficult to do 
50. 

Jeanette Rankin Brigade: Jeanette Ran- 
kin, Montana; Donna Allen, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Mia Aurbakken-Adjali, New 
York; Ellen Aurbakken, New Jersey; 
Ella J. Baker, New York; Helen Baker, 
New York; Anna M. Bennett, New 
York; Ada Black, New York; Elinor G. 
Black, New York; Mercedes M. Ran- 
dell, New York; Kaye Boyle, California; 
Mrs. Harry Bridges, California; Kath- 
erine L. Camp, Pennsylvania; Mary 
Clarke, California. 

Mary Moss Cuthbertson, Pennsylvania; 
Ruby Dee, New York; Eleanor French, 
New York; Ruth A. Friess, New York; 
Sister Margeurite Hafner, Illinois; Viv- 
fan Halinan, California; Elizabeth 
Curry Hyslop, New York; Hon. Mrs. J. 
Preston Irwin, Ohio; Ethel Jensen, 
Pennsylvania; Helen Kearns, New 
York; Grace Killens, New York; Mrs. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Georgia; Ruth 
R. Krause, New Jersey; Margaret 
Kuhn, Pennsylvania; Denise Levertov, 
New York. 

Mrs, I. Lee Levy, New York; Olive Mayer, 
California; Jessica Mitford, California; 
Mrs. Kenneth Montgomery, Illinois; 
Nelle Morton, New Jersey; Dorothy Ny- 
land, Ohio; Mildred Scott Olmsted, 
Pennsylvania; Grace Paley, New York; 
Louise Peck, Ohio; Nan Pendergrast, 
Georgia; Malvina Reynolds, California; 
Muriel Rukeyser, New York; Juanita 
J. Saddler, New York, Dr. Wini- 
fred Shannon, New Mexico; Edna Sin- 
clair, Massachusetts. 

Helen Huntington Smith, New York; 
Mrs. Jane C. Spock, New York; Mar- 
garet Stein, California; Lydia Stokes, 
New Jersey; Amy Swerdlow, New York; 
Ethel Taylor, Pennsylvania; Mariam 
Thompson, New York; Helen B. Turn- 
bull, New York; Louise Wallace, Kan- 
sas; Cynthia C. Wedel, New York; Cora 
Weiss, New York; Pearl Willen, New 
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York; Dagmar Wilson, Washington, 
D.C.: Winnifred Wygal, New York. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on another 
day I shall discuss the old, bewhiskered 
law dredged up by the Capitol Police and 
the city officials to prevent these women 
from peaceably marching to and by the 
Capitol which, again may I say, was the 
following of a policy for which precedent 
to the contrary exists, but this was for- 
gotten on last Monday for some reason. 

I have introduced the press release be- 
cause at a later date I shall introduce a 
bill in the Senate to repeal the law that 
was used by the police to forbid a peace- 
able assembly in the Capitol and on 
Capitol Grounds, which assembly would 
be within the spirit of the first amend- 
ment. I shall also provide in that bill 
those protections and safeguards that 
are necessary to give assurance that as- 
semblies will be peaceable. 

Mr. President, we ought to stop in a 
time of crisis yielding to the temptation 
of restricting precious rights of peaceful 
assembly, as was done last Monday when 
this group of women—including as I 
have said many mothers—were denied 
the right to peaceably assemble in front 
of the Capitol of the United States. 

I do not know what we were afraid of. 
What timidity. It is inexcusable when 
one thinks of the more precious right 
of the first amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the speech of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon in defense of the 
right to petition the Senate reminds me 
of an incident that occurred in 1862 
during the Civil War when Sam Hous- 
ton, Jr., son of Senator Sam Houston, 
was a lieutenant in the Confederate 
forces. 

He was wounded in the field at Shiloh. 
He was struck in the hip by a bullet that 
put him in shock and caused him to lose 
much of his blood. However, a small 
Bible in his pocket saved his life. 

The stretcher bearers who were pick- 
ing up the wounded looked at Sam 
Houston, Jr., and thought he was dead. 
Sam Houston, Jr., could understand 
what they were saying, but he could not 
raise a hand or speak a word. As his con- 
sciousness was flowing back and forth 
during the day, he thought that all hope 
was gone. However, that night a minis- 
ter came along with a lantern looking 
for possible wounded and praying for 
the dead. The minister stopped and saw 
Sam’s eyelid flicker. The minister then 
had the stretcher bearers come over. He 
reached down and picked up the Bible 
that was covered with blood. The Bible 
bore the name of Sam Houston, Jr. 

He said, “Are you the son of the 
Senator?” 

Sam Houston, Jr., said, “Yes.” 

The minister then said: 

I came to the Senate with petitions against 
slavery. The Senate refused to receive them 
in the 1850’s. We sat in the galleries while 
Sam Houston defended the right of people 
to petition the Senate of the United States 
against slavery. 


For that action the Legislature of 
Texas elected a successor to Sam Hous- 
ton 2 years before his term was up. 

That was in the days of legislative 
election of Senators. I think that the 
right of people to petition against war 
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is as great in 1960 or greater than it was 
to petition against slavery in the 1850's. 

I believe that the time is not many 
generations distant when war will be as 
unsavory to the human race as slavery 
is now. 

I commend the Senator for defending 
the right of these ladies to petition the 
U.S. Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Texas. 


TRIBUTE TO DEPUTY CHIEF FUSS 
ON THE OCCASION OF HIS RE- 
TIREMENT FROM THE METRO- 
POLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, within 
the next few weeks, the citizens of the 
Nation’s Capital will be losing the serv- 
ices of one of the most distinguished, 
dedicated, and talented police officials 
ever to serve in the Metropolitan Police 
Department of the District. Deputy 
Chief Otto P. Fuss will shortly retire 
from the Department after serving 32 
years on the force. 

Deputy Chief Fuss was appointed to 
the Metropolitan Police Department in 
February 1935; was promoted a detective 
in November 1941; advanced to the rank 
of lieutenant in July 1948; promoted to 
the rank of captain in November 1950; 
promoted to inspector in December 1959; 
and to the rank of Deputy Chief in Octo- 
ber 1966. During all of these assignments 
and years of brilliant police service to 
the community, he has worked the high 
crime rate areas of Washington along- 
side his men. 

At the age of 63, this very distin- 
guished but modest public servant con- 
tinues to work alongside his men on the 
streets of Washington. He instantly re- 
sponds to the scene of serious accidents 
and crimes of violence—often before his 
men can get there. In all of the years my 
subcommittee has kept the Metropolitan 
Police Department under surveillance, I 
have never heard anything but com- 
mendation of Chief Fuss’ work and Chief 
Fuss the man. Policemen throughout the 
Department consider him one of the best 
friends they ever had. In my judgment, 
many of the problems within the Metro- 
politan Police Department would resolve 
themselves if there were more police of- 
ficials like Chief Fuss in key positions 
who devoted themselves to police work 
and forgot about participating in De- 
partment politics. Chief Fuss is highly 
respected in the Negro and white com- 
munities, and feared by the criminal 
element. 

I believe that the people of this Nation 
and the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia are greatly indebted to this outstand- 
ing public servant for the very fine work 
he has done over the years in making the 
Nation's Capital a little safer place to live 
and visit than it would have been if it 
had not been for his dedicated service. 

The excellent record Chief Fuss de- 
veloped and maintained in support of 
fair and vigorous law enforcement in the 
District of Columbia is his great monu- 
ment of public service. 

I would urge every young police recruit 
coming on the police force to study this 
man’s police career of dedicated public 
and honest service for, in my judgment, 
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he is the personification of a policemen’s 
policeman. As Chief Fuss enters retire- 
ment, which he so richly deserves, I wish 
to extend to him my deepest appreciation 
for a job very well done and many years 
of health and happiness. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ELECTED 
BOARD OF EDUCATION ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sronc in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives announcing its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 13042) to amend the act of 
June 20, 1906, and the District of Colum- 
bia election law to provide for the elec- 
tion of members of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. MORSE. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair be authorized to ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. KENNEDY of New York, and Mr. 
Prouty conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


THE SENATE ALONE CAN ENABLE 
THE UNITED STATES TO PARTIC- 
IPATE IN INTERNATIONAL HUMAN 
RIGHTS YEAR OF 1968 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
has declared 1968 as International Hu- 
man Rights Year. 

This year was chosen because it marks 
the 20th anniversary of the U.N.’s adop- 
tion of the Universal Declaration on Hu- 
man Rights. 

As a fitting observance of Internation- 
al Human Rights Year, the General As- 
sembly urged all member states to ratify 
the human rights conventions. 

Since 1949, two Presidents have sub- 
mitted to the Senate, for this body’s ad- 
vice and consent, five human rights con- 
ventions: the Conventions on Genocide, 
Freedom of Association, Forced Labor, 
Political Rights of Women, and Slavery. 
Of these five, the United States is a party 
only to the Supplementary Convention 
on Slavery—called supplementary be- 
cause it is supplementary to a League of 
Nations Convention on Slavery signed by 
the United States during the Coolidge ad- 
ministration and ratified by the United 
States during the Hoover administration. 

The United States formally became a 
party to the Slavery Convention on De- 
cember 6, 1967. We were preceded by 
Spain which became a party to the Slav- 
ery Convention 2 weeks earlier. Spain 
and the United States thus became re- 
spectively the 69th and 70th nations to 
ratify this least controversial of the hu- 
man rights conventions. 

Mr. President, nobody contends that 
these conventions, by themselves, will 
miraculously transform the world order. 
These conventions embody rights which 
Americans have long taken for granted. 
But these rights are far from secure ev- 
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erywhere. Instead, they are very much 
at issue in many areas of the globe. 

But US. ratification of these conven- 
tions would produce some very real 
results: 

First. U.S. ratification of these human 
rights conventions will serve to encour- 
age other nations, particularly the newly 
independent nations—60 of them in the 
last quarter century—to adhere to the 
conventions and to translate their prin- 
ciples in those countries’ own constitu- 
tions and codes. 

Ambassador Arthur Goldberg stated 
the case for U.S. ratification very force- 
fully: 

Without the support of the United States 
these agreements may appear insignificant to 
many other countries. If we do not consider 
it important to sign these conventions, why 
should they? Or more importantly, why 
should they implement the conventions? 


Second. U.S. ratification will put the 
United States in an improved legal posi- 
tion to protect the violation of these 
human rights in countries which have 
ratified these conventions, but have 
failed to fulfill their promises. 

Third. U.S. ratification will enable the 
United States to participate in the inter- 
national councils debating human rights 
and drafting new universal standards. As 
long as the Senate fails to act, the voice 
of the United States will not be heard 
and our advice will not be heeded. 

President Kennedy, in urging the Sen- 
ate to act favorably on the human rights 
conventions in July of 1963, straightfor- 
wardly stated the Senate and the Na- 
tion’s duty: 

The United States cannot afford to re- 
nounce responsibility for the support of the 
very fundamentals which distinguish our 
concept of government from all forms of 
tyranny. 

I once again urge the Senate to put to 
rest once and for all the tragic contra- 
diction between this Nation’s proven 
commitment to the cause of human 
rights and our glaring failure to join the 
international community’s efforts to 
establish minimum universal standards 
of human dignity. I urge the Senate to 
enable the United States to participate 
fully in International Human Rights 
Year by ratifying the Human Rights 
Conventions on Freedom of Association, 
Genocide, Forced Labor, and Political 
Rights of Women. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that only this body can act. It is not 
up to the President; the House cannot 
act; it is the Senate which must ratify. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am glad 
to see the Senator from Wisconsin taking 
up this matter again in 1968 as he did in 
1967. 

If it is any comfort to the Senator, I 
assure him of my full support and coop- 
eration. I raise my voice with him in this 
cause because it is a just and a great 
cause. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 
There is no one whose support I would 
rather have than his support. The Sen- 
ator from New York is a great champion 
of human rights. 
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THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
WOMEN MARINES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, an- 
other milestone in the long history of 
outstanding service to the Nation by 
women will be noted on February 13 of 
this year. On that date, the Women Ma- 
rines will celebrate their 25th anni- 
versary. 

Actually, one could say that the or- 
ganization is considerably older, since 
some 300 women served as “marinettes” 
in World War I. However, the Women 
Marines, as we know them, date from 
1943 when, in response to pleas by their 
Nation to “free a marine to fight,” 19,000 
of their numbers volunteered. Since that 
time, they have served with great honor 
and efficiency in positions ranging from 
stenographer to meteorologist, and in 
posts ranging from Quantico to Tokyo. 

Mr. President, the Women Marines, 
like the men and women of all our Armed 
Forces, deserve the sincere commenda- 
tion of the American people. I salute 
them on the occasion of their silver anni- 
versary, and ask unanimous consent that 
certain letters and documents relating 
to the celebration be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIRECTORS OF WOMEN MARINES 

Col. Ruth Cheney Streeter, USMCWR, Di- 
rector, U.S. Marine Corps, Women’s Reserve, 
February 1943 to December 1945. 

Col. Katherine A, Towle, USMCWR, Direc- 
tor, U.S. Marine Corps, Women's Reserve, 
December 1945 to June 1946, 

Vacancy, July to August 1946. 

Maj. Julia E. Hamblet, USMCWR, Director 
U.S. Marine Corps, Women's Reserve, Sep- 
tember 1946 to November 1948. 

Col. Katherine A. Towle, USMC, Director 
of Women Marines, November 1948 to April 
1953. 

Col. Julia E. Hamblet, USMC, Director of 
Women Marines, May 1953 to March 1959. 

Col. Margaret M. Henderson, USMC, Di- 
rector of Women Marines, March 1959 to 
January 1964. 

Col. Barbara J. Bishop, USMC, Director of 
Women Marines, January 1964 to present. 

SERGEANTS MAJOR OF WOMEN MARINES 

Bertha L, Peters, January 1961 to Novem- 
ber 1963. 

Evelyn E. Albert, November 1963 to De- 
cember 1966. 

Ouida W. Craddock, December 1966 to 
present. 

HEADQUARTERS, U.S. MARINE Corps, 
Washington, D.C. 

Twenty-five years ago, our Corps looked 
to woman-power to meet a new war’s un- 
precedented demands for man power; and 
America’s women—19,000 strong—answered 
the call to “free a Marine to fight.” 

Since that time . . in war and in peace 
. . . those women and others like them have 
faithfully sustained the strongest military 
tradition in the world, that of the United 
States Marine Corps. 

With pride in your past achievements 
. . « With faith in your promise for the 
future . . I extend to you—Women Ma- 
rines past and present, congratulations on 
your Silver Anniversary and best wishes for 
the years to come. 

L. F. CHAPMAN, JI., 
General, U.S. Marine Corps, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
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DIVISION OF RESERVE, 
HEADQUARTERS, U.S. MARINE Corps. 

On behalf of the Marine Corps Reserve, 
it is a distinct pleasure to extend congratu- 
lations and best wishes to you, the women of 
the Marine Corps on your Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary. 

The marking of a quarter of a century of 
dedicated service is indeed a significant 
occassion. It is a time to recall the Mari- 
nettes of World War I and the Women Re- 
serves of World War II who fostered your 
tradition of unwavering loyalty and stead- 
fast devotion to duty. You may well take 
pride in this legacy and in the way you daily 
uphold and enrich it. 

Your achievements are in keeping with 
the highest traditions of our Corps. May 
the future find you continuing to add luster 
to the rich heritage left you by the women 
whose dedicated service we honor in this 
Anniversary Year. 

Happy Silver Anniversary! 

C. B. Drake, 
Major General, U.S. Marine Corps, 
Director, Marine Corps Reserve. 


MARINE Corps 
RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 1968. 

Twenty-five years ago next month Amer- 
ica’s women, proud to share the Leatherneck 
heritage, responded to the recruiting invita- 
tion “Free A Marine To Fight.” The record 
of dedicated service set by those women has 
been faithfully sustained since 1943. During 
the present period of crisis in Southeast 
Asia, as in past times of national stress. 
Women Marines have strongly reaffirmed the 
vitality of their traditional role. 

Today, our Women Marines are better 
prepared by specialist training to support 
Marine Corps programs with greater skill 
and immediately than ever before. They serve 
in a wider variety of occupational flelds and 
in an enlarging sphere of world-wide loca- 
tions. For the first time, Women Marines are 
serving alongside the men of the Corps at 
duty stations in Okinawa and in Japan. 
There they are helping to ease overseas rota- 
tional imbalances among our men. 

With pride and satisfaction in your past 
achievements and with confidence that your 
future holds even greater accomplishments, 
MCROA salutes all Women Marines—Re- 
serves and Regulars alike—on your Silver 
Anniversary, 13 February 1968. 

RUSSELL A. BOWEN, 
Brigadier General, 
U.S. Marine Corps Reserve. 


[From the Marine News, February 1968] 
How OLD Is a WOMAN? 


13 February 1968 .. The Women Ma- 
rines are 25 years old. Or, depending on how 
you look at it, perhaps they are approaching 
their 50th birthday. With women, it’s hard 
to tell. 

Going back to their earliest beginnings, 
305 women served briefly, but efficiently, in 
the Marine Corps during World War I. But, 
when the Great War was over, these forerun- 
ners of today’s Women Marines packed away 
their uniforms and returned to civilian pur- 
suits. Then, for another peaceful quarter of 
a century, the Marine Corps remained strictly 
a stag affair. 

With the onset of World War II and its 
unprecedented demands for manpower, men 
of the Corps—hearkening back to the serv- 
ice of those World War I “Marinettes,”— 
again looked to woman-power to build their 
fighting strength to meet their fighting com- 
mitments. Upwards of 18,000 women answered 
the call to “Free A Marine To Fight.” Again, 
their service was with distinction, and their 
numbers—comparable to a war-time Divi- 
sion—enabled the Marine Corps to send its 
famed Sixth Division to the far reaches of 
the Pacific, there to wrest victory from an 
outfought and, now, outnumbered enemy. 
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Recognizing their value in time of war, the 
Corps chose to keep a nucleus of trained 
women in its ranks at the close of World 
War II. The wisdom of this choice was proved 
five short years later, when platoons of 
trained women stood ready for mobilization 
for Korea. 

What they have done, as Marines, has 
varied through the years. Their sphere has 
expanded with the times. Each succeeding 
era has found them assuming new and more 
responsible roles. In World War I, they served 
principally as typists, stenographers, book- 
keepers, clerks and orderlies, World War II 
and the years following saw them in special- 
ist jobs: in photography, classification, com- 
munications, supply, disbursing, post ex- 
changes, motor transport, food services, 
personnel, intelligence, administration, re- 
cruiting, legal assistance, community rela- 
tions, education, language instruction, data 
processing, and combat art. In aviation, their 
skills ranged from parachute rigger, to Link 
trainer, to control tower operator, to meteor- 
ologist. 

Limited in earlier days to strictly state- 
side duty, their theater of operations widened, 
and over the years they served in Hawaii, 
England, Italy, France, Germany, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Panama, and the Philippines. 
Most recently they have moved into the Far 
East, with billets in Okinawa, Japan, and 
Vietnam, 

Through World War II and the immediate 
years thereafter, all Women Marines were 
Women Reserves. Regular status was not 
open to them. However, 1948 brought the 
Women’s Armed Services Integration Act, 
which permitted women—no less than men— 
to be members of the Regular Establishment. 
From that time, women could serve in either 
capacity—as Reserves, or as Regulars. 

So it has continued right up to the present. 
Women Marines, serving their Corps and 
Country in today’s crises, can claim a record 
of unbroken service since 13 February 1943. 
With equal pride, they can point to their 
World War I predecessors whose devotion to 
duty in 1918 opened the door to later and 
greater opportunities for service. 

How old are the Women Marines today? 
It all depends on how you read the record. 
In any light, it is a proud record—worthy 
of the proud Corps of which they are part. 
“1968 Is THE YEAR OF THE 

WoMEN” 

When Marines are heard referring to 1968 
as “The Year of the Women,” it is a safe bet 
they will not be thinking solely of that fifth 
Thursday in February this year. What they 
will actually be talking about is a trio of 
dates that fall before and after the extra 
day which traditionally makes every fourth 
year of the Julian calendar a Leap Year. 

First of the trio—and most important to 

all the skirted-not-trousered Marines—is 
February 13th, which marks the 25th year 
of continuous service by women in the Ma- 
rine Corps, 
A hundred and twenty days later, comes 
the second occasion for celebrating, on June 
12th, the 20th Anniversary of the Women’s 
Armed Services Integration Act, which per- 
mits Women Marines and their other-service 
counterparts to “Go Regular.” 

Last member of the anniversary trio—A 
Golden one, to prove that Three’s A Charm 
is the 12th of August: time for today’s 
Women Marines to honor their forerunners— 
the trail-blazing Marinettes of World War I, 
whose dedicated service during the brief 
year they were permitted by law to serve 
the Corps made more palatable the initial 
pride-swallowing acceptance of World War 
Il’s Women Reserves. 

With three birthdays in a single year, they 
may be growing older fast; but 2,700 active 
duty Women Marines are determined that— 
like good wine—they will continue to im- 
prove with age. 


MARINES Sar: 
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MARINE Corps Museums To ACCEPT 
“WOMEN’S PAPERS” 


Unique among Marine Corps records, but 
most appropriate to the year during which 
Women Marines are observing three signifi- 
cant milestones in their service to the Corps, 
is a collection of Women’s Papers being added 
to the manuscripts collections of the Marine 
Corps Museums at Quantico, Virginia. 

Formal acceptance of the first contribu- 
tion to the new, anniversary-inspired collec- 
tion of personal correspondence and other 
Marine Corps oriented papers of Women Ma- 
rines will take place at dedicatory cere- 
monies at Quantico on February 12, the day 
immediately preceding the 25th Anniversary 
of the Women Marines. First presentation 
will be made by Colonel Ruth Cheney 
Streeter, first Director of the Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve, followed by former Direc- 
tor Colonel Julia E. Hamblet, and current 
Director Colonel Barbara J. Bishop. 

Museums Director, Colonel John H. Ma- 
gruder III, hopes many former Women Ma- 
rines will follow their Directors’ lead, by 
making similar donations of historically sig- 
nificant material from their accumulations 
of assorted letters and related papers. Cor- 
respondence relative to such donations 
should be addressed to the Curator of Manu- 
scripts, Marine Corps Museums, Quantico, 
who arranges for the preservation and util- 
ization of personal papers of former mem- 
bers of the Corps as source documents of 
Marine Corps history. 


MILWAUKEE IS A GOOD CITY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mil- 
waukee got into the headlines of the Na- 
tion’s newspapers in 1967 with great 
regularity as a result of the bitter con- 
troversy aroused there over open housing 
legislation. The headlines did not paint 
a pleasant picture. In some respects, it 
was a misleading picture. The Milwaukee 
Sentinel, in a recent editorial, sought to 
set the record straight. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tr’s a Goop Orry 

An open letter to all of America: 

We hope you haven't been misled by what 
you may have seen about Milwaukee on 
television or read about us in such publica- 
tions as the Wall Street Journal. 

Not that we are perfect. What city is? 

But neither are we all bad, as a relative 
few strident voices at opposite extremes of 
the race issue might make it appear. 

Please be assured that most Milwaukeeans, 
as they have done and will continue to do, 
try to be good, decent, law abiding citizens. 

They are devoted to their families. They 
respect all of their neighbors. They are 
rightfully proud of their community and 
resent those who give the false impression 
that this is a place consumed by hate and 
violence. 

As you know, Milwaukee enjoys a reputa- 
tion as one of the nation’s greatest workshops. 
Milwaukee has an uncommonly large and 
powerful force of skilled workers. Indus- 
triousness remains a hallmark of this com- 
munity. 

As for cleanliness, the city of Milwaukee 
still can claim to be one of the best. By and 
large, our homes, yards, private and public 
places of business, streets and parks are 
among America’s neatest and tidiest. Our 
government holds a reputation as one of the 
cleanest. 

As we said, we wouldn't try to kid you into 
thinking we are perfect. We know only too 
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well that we have our faults. But we do 
contend that they are no worse, and in many 
cases not as bad, as those of many another 
American city. 

Furthermore, we would contend that we 
are trying our best to deal with our faults. 
Through the din of charges and counter- 
charges in the open housing issue, the voices 
of reason are beginning to be heard. A start 
has been made in passing open housing 
legislation. 

Much remains to be done. Milwaukee is 
particularly concerned about education. De- 
spite the distractions of the fight over open 
housing, the city is going ahead with efforts 
to improve the quality of its schools. Mil- 
waukee has just provided for an average 
raise of almost 20% in pay for public school 
teachers, believed to be one of the largest 
increases in the country. 

Above all, the point we would like to get 
across to you is that Milwaukee is not, for all 
the adverse publicity it has been getting, 
headed for ruin. The forces of goodwill are 
superior, The community remains funda- 
mentally sound. Milwaukee is great and grow- 
ing greater. 

Come, visit us or, better yet, come, live 
with us. You'll like it here. 

Sincerely yours, 
The MILWAUKEE SENTINEL. 


GUN CONTROL—ANSWERS NOT SO 
SIMPLE 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the 
American people are deeply troubled, 
even fearful, in the face of the rising rate 
of violent crime. Some Members of the 
Senate, the administration, many mem- 
bers of the press and other media, and a 
great many citizens have been arguing 
that legislation which would greatly re- 
strict the sale of firearms would make a 
great contribution—if not the greatest 
single contribution—in stemming this 
tide of lawlessness. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, the an- 
swers are not so simple. The relationship 
between the availability of firearms and 
the crime rate is not clear. Nor is the 
correlation between legal restrictions on 
selling and owning firearms and the oc- 
currence of crime. Many other factors, 
such as population density, climate, pov- 
erty, family structure, and local law en- 
forcement, are all much more strongly 
correlated with the numbers and kinds 
of crimes committed in any given place. 

On the other hand, administration- 
sponsored legislation to control and re- 
strict the sale, ownership and trans- 
portation of firearms threatens to im- 
pose great burdens upon any citizens who 
own, or who might wish to own, firearms, 
for whatever purpose. Other costly bur- 
dens would be laid upon Federal, State, 
and local administrators, police officials, 
and firearms dealers, manufacturers and 
importers. None of us could object to 
new restrictions even if costly and bur- 
densome, if indeed they would prove to 
be major weapons against crime. But 
the facts indicate fairly clearly that this 
would not be the case. Indeed, only about 
four-tenths of 1 percent of those who 
possess firearms in our country abuse 
their rights to do so. If S. 1—the Dodd 
bill—or similar legislation becomes law, 
however, the 99.6 percent who use fire- 
arms lawfully, would be subjected to se- 
rious deprivations and to ever-possible 
harassment—all in order for us to try 
to deal with those few who do misuse 
firearms. 
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But most of the latter do already or 
certainly would flout the laws regulating 
firearms. 

In order, then, to put the discussion 
of firearms control legislation in per- 
spective, I would urge my colleagues and 
others to consider carefully two fact- 
filled, thoughtful articles on this sub- 
ject. 

The first, written by Dick Thomas, a 
veteran investigative journalist, ap- 
peared in the Denver Post on November 
5, 1967. 

The second was published by the Na- 
tional Shooting Sports Foundation, in 
March of last year. While coming from 
an admittedly interested source, the sec- 
ond article displays a calm, let's look at 
the facts” approach—an approach I wish 
were more prevalent in the discussion 
of this complex issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Denver Post, Nov. 5, 1967] 


Gun Laws CHALLENGED: DEBATE HEATED ON 
CONGRESSIONAL FIREARMS CONTROL MEASURES 


(By Dick Thomas) 


An estimated 100,000 deer and elk hunters 
swarmed into the Colorado Rockies two weeks 
ago in an annual pilgrimage that pumps mil- 
lions of dollars into the state’s economy. 

These men and women, engaged in the 
most common lawful use of firearms, tote a 
variety of ordnance that ranges from junk 
military rifles hardly safe to fire to expensive 
$300-$400 outfits that cost their owners an- 
other 40 cents every time they pull the 
trigger. 

And some of them—usually through what 
amounts to criminal negligence—shoot other 
hunters. At the time this was written six 
such deaths had already been recorded. 

This year’s hunting season came at a time 
when the Johnson administration and a gag- 
gle of Eastern lawmakers are making a con- 
certed effort to enact one of the most all- 
encompassing firearms control bills ever be- 
fore Congress. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson, a deer 
hunter himself, observed recently that the 
pending legislation would “reach into every 
home in the land.” 

Like most politicians he probably over- 
stated his case, but the basic idea is there. 

President Johnson, appearing at the 74th 
annual meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, was urging sup- 
port for Senate Bill 1, which Sen. Thomas 
Dodd, D-Conn., has been trying to steer 
through Congress in one form or another for 
seven years. 

Its cosponsors and most vocal proponents 
include two brothers of a slain president, 
Sens. Robert F. Kennedy, D-N.Y., and Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy, D-Mass. Practically all the 
sponsors come from areas of heavy popula- 
tions and high crime rates—New York, Mi- 
ami, Boston, Philadelphia, Honolulu. 

Ten state legislatures have gone on record 
as opposing the Dodd bill. They include 
Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Arkansas, Alabama, 
Michigan, Montana, Alaska, Kansas and two 
states that Lyndon Johnson knows well— 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

It has been estimated that 30 million to 50 
million Americans own one or more firearms, 
and a great many of them look upon that 
ownership as a part of American tradition 
dating back to pre-revolutionary times. 

Frequently one of these gun-owning Amer- 
icans shoots himself or another, accidentally 
or with criminal intent. 

There were 2,600 accidental deaths in the 
United States last year from careless use of 
firearms and explosives, the National Safety 
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Council said. About 800 victims were hunters, 
and more than 400 of them were killed by 
shotguns while in pursuit of small game. 

There were 53,000 automobile deaths in the 
same period, 20,000 in falls, 7,900 in fires 
and 7,000 by drowning. Firearms and explo- 
sives deaths, meantime, were at the same 
level they were in the period 1913-1922, when 
the country’s population was about half what 
it is today. 

Thus the death rate per 100,000 Amer- 
icans from careless firearms handling has 
shrunk from 2.5 then to 1.1 in several recent 
years. The 1962 total of 2,092 was the lowest 
in a half century. 

There has been a marked decline in such 
deaths since the early 1930s, the National 
Safety Council said, with the most dramatic 
downturn coming in the years since World 
War II when millions of American men have 
been trained in firearms use. 

More than 100,000 Americans a year use 
their own gun or someone else’s in the com- 
mission of a crime. Some of them, Charles 
Whitman's shooting spree from the bell tower 
on the University of Texas campus at Austin, 
for instance, are dramatic proof of what a 
hunting rifle can do in criminal hands. 

For reasons such as this, Justice Depart- 
ment officials and many police administrators 
support the Dodd bill and its counterpart in 
the House sponsored by Rep. Emanuel Celler, 
D-N. T. 

But this writer, for one, wonders whether 
the sponsoring officials really have a legiti- 
mate case against the guns themselves. 

This writer is a gun owner, a hunter, a 
target shooter and a member of the National 
Rifle Association (NRA), but does not speak 
for the NRA in any capacity. 

This organization, with 805,000 members, 
has been damned by some congressmen, 
newspaper and magazine editorialists and 
television commentators as a Minuteman- 
style outfit opposed to any meaningful fire- 
arms controls. 


BOTH SIDES EXTREME 


It has lately borne the brunt of criticism 
from the Dodd bill supporters, one of whom, 
an aide to Senator Dodd, likes to refer to 
“the apes in the NRA.” 

There are extremists on both sides of the 
issue, however. 

Despite its denials, the NRA does consti- 
tute a very powerful lobby in Congress. 
Thirty congressmen are members. And two 
of its time-worn arguments against what it 
feels are harmful firearms controls are just 
that—time-worn. 

One is that the U.S. Constitution guar- 
antees the right to keep and bear arms. This 
is true up to a point, but reasonable re- 
strictions on individual ownership have been 
upheld in many court decisions. 

Another is that registration laws lead to 
situations where authorities could seize 
every gun in the land. Action by authorities 
following the recent military coup in Greece 
and the Nazi armies’ seizures in occupied 
countries during World War II are cited as 
proof. 

These arguments aside, NRA policy on fire- 
arms controls, which many opinionmakers 
have never bothered to read or choose to 
ignore, can be found on page 17 of the May 
1967 issue of its official publication: 

“1. Amend the National Firearms Act by 
banning so-called ‘destructive devices’ such 
as antitank guns, bazookas and rockets. 

“2. Strengthen state firearms regulations 
by providing federal cooperation at the in- 
terstate level. 

“3. Increase penalties for crimes in which 
firearms are used. 

“4, Ban all handgun sales to minors and re- 
quire sworn statements of eligibility to buy 
and own pistols from buyers seeking hand- 
guns by mail order.” 

Those principles seem pretty clear. To the 
NRA's critics they are not nearly enough. 

Robert Sherrill, a reporter for The Nation 
who had an article in the New York Times 
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three weeks ago, urges that every firearm 
buyer be investigated down to finding out 
whether he or she is involved in a “passion- 
ate divorce case,” and adds, in what the trade 
calls a sweeping generalization: 

“The police chiefs of most of the nation’s 
major cities would approve safeguards of this 
type.” 

gs “CRIME IN STREETS” 

Even though he supports something a lot 
stronger than the Dodd bill, Sherrill opines 
that President Johnson is trying to draw at- 
tention away from the increasingly embar- 
rassing Vietnam war with his domestic “crime 
in the streets” issue and: 

“Nothing would please him more than to 
be able to sweep into the 1968 campaign wav- 
ing a gun-control law, approved by Congress, 
to show he means business.” 

The Atlanta Constitution editorialized in 
September that “during the 13 months since 
this legislation was (most recently) intro- 
duced, guns were involved in 6,500 murders 
in this country, 10,000 suicides, 2,600 acci- 
dental deaths, 43,500 aggravated assaults and 
50,000 robberies.” 

These figures, supplied by President John- 
son, total 122,600. 

In other words, firearms during those 13 
months were used in 122,600 crimes—an 
amount equal to 3.77 per cent of all major 
crimes reported in 1966 by the FBI in its 
Uniform Crime Report. 

These misused firearms total four-tenths 
of 1 per cent of all privately owned firearms 
in the United States if one assumes the total 
is 30 million, and that is probably low. 

So the federal legislation is aimed equally 
at 99.6 per cent of the guns owned by people 
who respect the law as well as that fraction 
of 1 per cent that are used by criminals. 

There are any number of scare tactics used 
by supporters of the Dodd-Celler bills to 
make what they call the “easy availability 
of guns” seem the dominant factor in the 
nation’s rising crime rate. 


LIST OF FACTORS 


No such conclusion was drawn in the FBI’s 
Uniform Crime Report last year. 

Among the factors it listed as affecting the 
amount and types of crimes committed were 
population density, composition and stabil- 
ity; climate and seasons; economic, educa- 
tional, recreational and religious factors; 
public attitudes toward law enforcement; the 
strength, standards and efficiency of local 
police departments; and policies of prose- 
cuting attorneys and courts in local jurisdic- 
tions. 

If guns were that important the FBI surely 
would have mentioned them. 

The FBI report does note that “the over-all 
crime rate increase in 1966 was attributable 
for the most part to the continuing upward 
climb of crimes against property”—categories 
in which weapons of any kind are rarely 
involved, 

The reported 10 per cent increase in mur- 
ders includes justifiable homicides and all 
cases filed by police in which “willful killing 
without due process” was involved. It doesn’t 
take into account those cases dismissed for 
lack of prosecution or those which ended in 
acquittal. 

This particular statistic led to a Look mag- 
azine article entitled “The Shocking Rise in 
Murders” which again hit at the “easy avail- 
ability of guns.” 

The NRA and its allies in Congress have 
always taken the view that firearms controls 
should be enacted that would impose stiffer 
penalties for the criminal use of guns. 

The organization supported, in 1934, pas- 
sage of the National Firearms Act which pro- 
hibits machineguns, sawed-off shotguns and 
other weapons that were then in the arsenals 
of Depression-era gangsters. 

It also supported enactment in 1938 of the 
Federal Firearms Act, which regulates inter- 
state shipment and importation of all fire- 
arms and ammunition. 
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The Dodd-Celler bills state that there is “a 
casual relationship between the easy avail- 
ability of firearms and criminal behavior.” 
This absurd statement is not even borne out 
by the figures supplied by President Johnson 
and FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

According to testimony before congres- 
sional committees, scores of shooting clubs, 
wildlife and sportsmen’s associations and 
state game and fish departments feel Dodd 
and Celler are trying to swat a fly with a 
sledgehammer. 


RESTRICTIONS RATED SEVERE 


The disturbing thing about the bills is that 
they put virtually the same restrictions on 
sporting rifles and shotguns that they do on 
pistols and revolvers—the most common type 
of firearms used in crime. 

Severe restrictions would be placed on sur- 
plus military weapons, thousands of which 
are used as is or converted to sporting rifles 
by hunters. 

This certainly couldn’t hurt Senators Dodd 
and the Kennedys with some of their more 
powerful constituents. Every major firearms 
manufacturer in the United States, save two, 
is located in Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New York. 

Yet the New England armsmakers also op- 
pose the Dodd-Celler bills as too restrictive. 

The State and Defense Departments, under 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, may limit 
imports of arms, ammunition and “destruc- 
tive devices“ —the bazookas, antitank guns 
and other heavy ordnance items that NBC- 
TV made such a big thing of in a program 
titled “Whose Right to Bear Arms?” 

Congress now is being asked to do legisla- 
tively what the administration has failed 
to do administratively. One Democratic con- 
gressman who doesn’t like that aspect of the 
bills is Rep. Robert Casey of Houston, Tex. 


DENVER INCIDENT CITED 


“TI—for one—am getting just a bit tired 
of this Congress being made the whipping 
boy for failure of these departments to act 
under the ample authority granted in exist- 
ing law,” he told the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

A textbook example of such failures to en- 
force existing law occurred in Denver five 
years ago. 

There is a city ordinance that requires 
any gun purchaser to fill out an information 
form provided by the dealer, which is then 
turned over to police for an after-the-fact 
background check of the buyer. 

One man who provided that information 
was Michael John Bell, then 26, and now on 
per row at the State Penitentiary in Canon 

ty. 

Like most felons who wind up killing a 
policeman, Bell had a long criminal history. 

Twice a parolee from the Kansas State In- 
dustrial Reformatory at Hutchinson and once 
an escapee from the Kansas Penitentiary at 
Lansing, he was returned to Lansing in late 
1958 on concurrent sentences of 5-15 and 1-5 
years for auto theft and escape. 

Officials at the prison rated his chance for 
rehabilitation as “very doubtful.” But he 
was a good conduct prisoner and won his 
parole on May 3, 1962. This was 13 years after 
his first trouble with the law. 

In Denver the following August Bell 
bought an Italian-made .32 automatic and 
signed his own name to the dealer’s infor- 
mation form, Two weeks went by before 
Denver police came across the information. 

The following day, Sept. 7, the State 
Parole Division was notified. At this point 
Bell had already violated Colorado law re- 
garding possession of firearms by felons and 
the terms of his Kansas parole. 

He was reporting regularly to a Colorado 
parole officer, John D. Stanley, under the 
terms of the Interstate Parole Compact. It 
was three days, however, before Bell’s regular 
visit to Stanley was due. He wasn’t brought 
in sooner even though it was now known 
he had a gun, 
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On Sept. 10 Stanley questioned him about 
it. Bell said he had sent it to a sister in 
Kansas. 

If that were true, it would have been a 
clear violation of the Federal Firearms Act. 
Nevertheless Stanley let Bell go. 

Two days later Bell pumped four bullets 
from a 38 revolver into Patrolman Carl 
Bernard Knobbe, 39, when the officer caught 
up with him after a Colorado Blvd, service 
station robbery. Bell had bought the .38 after 
his visit to the parole office. 


KILLERS HAVE RECORDS 


A seven-year analysis of 335 police murders 
by the FBI shows 76 per cent of the 442 sus- 
pects arrested in the killings had been previ- 
ously arrested on criminal charges. 

Thirty per cent—Bell was one of them 
were on parole at the time they killed police- 
men. 

“The problem, gentlemen,” said Repre- 
sentative Casey, “is crime—and the criminal. 
It is particularly the repeat offender who 
uses firearms to rob, rape, assault and mur- 
der.” 

The Dodd-Celler bills would: 

Ban all mail-order sales of pistols, rifles 
and shotguns to individuals. Rural Ameri- 
cans, for instance, would no longer be allowed 
to buy a shotgun out of the Sears or Mont- 
gomery Ward catalog. Nor could a Lee Harvey 
Oswald buy an assassination rifle from 
Klein's in Chicago. 

Severely limit imports, including a man’s 
right to bring back into this country a rifle 
he had previously taken out. He would have 
to establish to the satisfaction of the Treas- 
ury Department that it is, in fact, the same 
gun. This raises endless possibilities for a 
person who drives out of the United States 
into Canada, then into Alaska to hunt, and 
back through Canada to the contiguous 
states after the hunt, 

Make it a federal crime to go into another 
state, buy a gun and bring it back home if 
there is a law in your own state or a local 
ordinance at home that prohibits such im- 
ports. Thus if a Cheyenne resident came to 
Denver to buy a gun not available at home 
and there was a Cheyenne ordinance against 
his buying it, he would be subject to a fed- 
eral charge whether or not he was aware of 
the local ordinance. No one would be able 
to buy a hand-gun except in his own state. 

Give the Treasury Department broad dis- 
cretionary powers in formulating regulations 
to implement the act. 

End all sales of surplus U.S. government 
small arms and ammunition to members of 
NRA-affiliated shooting clubs. (More than 500 
of these clubs are exclusively for policemen 
and law enforcement officers.) 


MANY BILLS OFFERED 


The National Rifle Association is on record 
many times in support of federal legislation 
to cover such men as the Appalachian mob- 
sters or a Michael John Bell. 

There is no question that an illegal fire- 
arms traffic exists and that it contributes to 
crime, but not nearly in the proportions that 
Dodd-Celler bill supporters would like us to 
believe. 

There is no question either, if recent opin- 
ion polls are accurate, that many present gun 
owners would not object to reasonable con- 
trols. But the kind of controls is the govern- 
ing factor. 

Organized sportmen’s groups and the NRA 
don’t want the kind that New York has, or 
that New Jersey recently enacted or that 
Philadelphia recently passed in ordinance 
form. 

Anyone lucky enough to get a gun permit 
in New York—it takes months of time and 
a $20 application fee—subjects himself to 
periodic police visits to his home to “inspect” 
the firearm. He pays a $10 annual renewal 
fee for the license. 

And if he wants to hang grandpa's old 
shotgun over the mantel in the den, he better 
do it while grandpa’s still alive. When he dies 
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his guns will be seized and dumped in the 
ocean. They are forbidden to become part of 
his estate. 

Advocates of the Dodd-Celler bills like to 
say a gun’s primary purpose is to kill (true) 
and the implication is there that its only 
purpose is to kill people (false). Millions of 
them are never used that way. 

The whole issue has gotten out of per- 
spective. 

[From Ammunition for Sportsmen, March 
1967] 


STATISTICS: THEIR USE AND ABUSE 


The value of statistics in research and 
planning has long been recognized. 

A statistic standing alone does not neces- 
sarily present a true picture. Yet there is a 
tendency for many people to believe any 
statistic they see in print, or hear broadcast, 
especially if the statistic comes from a source 
with an official-sounding title. 

For sincere people who wish to study in 
detail the statistics on firearms, crime and 
accidents, in an attempt to interpret ac- 
curately the meaning of thousands of statis- 
tics, we suggest the following. 

The basic book on crime statistics is, 
“Crime in the United States, Uniform Crime 
Reports—1965.” Issued by John Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, it sells for 55 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. 

(The 1965 report is the latest FBI report 
on crime covering a full year, The report on 
1966 will be available in July, 1967.) 

The standard reference on accidents in 
the U.S. is, “Accident, Facts, 1966 Edition.” 
This book is available for $2.10 from the 
National Safety Council, 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

The American people are too often given 
misleading statistics by the anti-gun faction. 
One of their favorites is that ‘17,000 people 
are shot to death each year.” 

What they do not tell you is that more than 
half of this statistic, roughly 9,500, are sui- 
cides. Another 2,200 are firearms accidents. 
The FBI reports that there were 5,634 homi- 
cides with firearms in 1965. Yet the anti-gun 
people, playing upon the fears of the public, 
try to imply that there are 17,000 homicides 
with firearms each year. This is three times 
the statistics reported by the FBI. 

Another statistic often exaggerated by the 
anti-gun forces is the number of fatal hunt- 
ing accidents. Because of reporting proced- 
ures, the exact number of hunters acci- 
dentally killed in the field each year is not 
precisely known, It is about 400 a year. 

The National Safety Council statistic of 
2,200 fatal firearms accidents “Includes 
deaths in firearms accidents in recreational 
activities or on home premises and a small 
number (less than 3 per cent) from explo- 
sions of dynamite, bombs, grenades etc. Ex- 
cludes deaths in war operations.” More than 
half of the accidental firearms deaths were 
in the home. 

The national death rate from firearms ac- 
cidents dropped eight per cent in 1965 from 
1964. It is down 15 per cent over the last ten 
years despite an increase in the number of 
hunters. The rate is lower than those for 
motor vehicle deaths, falls, fires and burns, 
drowning, railroad accidents and the com- 
bined rates for poisoning by solids, liquids 
and gas. 

Acco to the National Safety Council, 
in 1965 the number of fatal firearms accidents 
in the home was less than one-tenth of the 
number killed in falls in the home. 

In 1965, acording to the NSC report, there 
were about 900 accidental firearms deaths 
outside the home. There were 4,400 drown- 
ings which the NSC states: “Includes drown- 
ing of persons swimming or playing in water, 
or falling into water, except on home prem- 
ises or at work. Excludes drownings involv- 
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ing boats, which are in water transporta- 
tion.” No one has suggested that swimming 
be outlawed. It is an accepted fact that 
safety education is the best way to reduce 
any type of accidents. 


A WAY WITH STATISTICS 


There were 304 cities and towns in America, 
communities of 25,000 or more in popula- 
tion, which did not report a single willful 
killing during 1965, This fact is verified from 
a list of 857 communities of that size in the 
FBI 1965 Uniform Crime Reports. Soclolo- 
gists might study these 304 cities and towns 
to learn what they have done to combat the 
crime problem in their communities. 

In an era when crime is viewed as one of 
the most serious problems facing the nation, 
it becomes significant that better than one 
in three of these cities and towns surveyed 
by the FBI were free of murders and non- 
negligent manslaughter. 

But perhaps even more significant is the 
fact that this statistic has never been men- 
tioned by those who beat the drums for un- 
duly restrictive new gun legislation in the 
country. 

The anti-gun forces have a knack for dip- 
ping into several thousand statistics, select- 
ing two or three out of context to suit their 
purpose, and publicizing them to “prove” a 
point. 

For example, the anti-gun faction is fond 
of pointing to the homicide rate in metro- 
politan Dallas, which has realistic firearms 
laws, and disclosing that it is higher than 
the rate in metropolitan New York, which 
has the severe Sullivan Law. They contend 
that this is to the credit of the Sullivan Law 
and that similar gun laws (per se) will stop 
crime. 

However, if they were to examine the three 
principal categories of crime in which fire- 
arms play a part—murder, aggravated as- 
sault and robbery—they would find that New 
York has a total rate of 244.2 offenses per 
100,000 people, compared to 203.1 in Dallas. 

The anti-gun forces have never informed 
the public that out of 183 standard metro- 
politan statistical areas surveyed by the FBI, 
there were 131 with over-all homicide rates 
lower than New York’s. None of these areas 
has firearms laws as severe as the Sullivan 
Law. They include such cities as Phoenix, 
Des Moines, Denver, Milwaukee, Portland 
(both Maine and Oregon), Oklahoma City, 
Omaha, Spokane, Tulsa and Wichita. 

If those who wish to link firearms laws 
with crime compared metropolitan areas of 
nearly equal size, they would find Dallas 
with an overall homicide rate of 10.3 per 
100,000 people, Milwaukee with a rate of 2.3 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul with a rate of 2.1, 
and all with liberal gun laws. 

Both Alabama, the state with the highest 
homicie rate, and Vermont, which has the 
lowest, also have liberal firearms laws. And 
with 304 cities of varying size from all parts 
of the country reporting no willful 
of any kind, it would indicate that crime is 
affected by something other than firearms 
laws. 

The estimated number of robberies, aggra- 
vated assaults and murders with firearms 
amounted to less than four per cent of the 
2,780,000 serious crimes committed in the 
United States during 1965. 

In a section on “Crime Factors” in the 
1965 reports, the FBI states: “Since the fac- 
tors which cause crime are many and vary 
from place to place, readers are cautioned 
against drawing conclusions from direct 
comparisons of crime figures between indi- 
vidual communities without first consider- 
ing the factors involved.” 

The report states further: “The statistical 
tables in this publication disclose that the 
varying crime experiences, especially among 
large cities and suburban communities, are 
affected by a complex set of involved factors 
and are not solely limited to numerical 
population differences.” 
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The factors cited by the FBI are: density, 
stability and make-up of the population; 
economic status and local customs; educa- 
tional and religious characteristics; climate; 
strength, standards and efficiency of local 
law enforcement; policies of the local courts; 
and attitudes of the public toward law en- 
forcement problems. 


RUSS HART—ONE IN A MILLION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, every 
city and town needs a topnotch busi- 
nessman—civic leader, a combination of 
progressive business expertise, dedica- 
tion to community development, and 
faith in a growing educational system. 
Billings, Mont., has such a man—Russell 
Hart, president of the Hart-Albin Co. 

Russ Hart, who has been a good friend 
for many years, is a very active and suc- 
cessful businessman. The State of Mon- 
tana and the city of Billings are very 
much a part of his life. He has gone 
against the trend of expanding suburban 
shopping centers and deteriorating 
downtowns. He has expanded his busi- 
ness operations in the heart of the city, 
providing the incentive and conveniences 
to bring people back into the city. Russ 
Hart believes in and practices the phi- 
losophy that continuous progress is the 
key to a competitive downtown. 

This Billings businessman also believes 
that education has a great role to play 
in the future of his city. He is one of the 
most active Montanans in the field of 
education, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
feature story and an editorial about Russ 
Hart, published in the Great Falls 
Tribune of January 14. 

As stated in the editorial: 

It's too bad there aren't more Russ Harts 
in Montana. 


There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Great Falls Tribune, Jan. 14, 1968] 
CONTINUOUS PROGRESS—A Must 
(By Jerry Madden) 

BTLLINGS.—It would be simple just to say 
Russell Hart, president of Hart-Albin Co. 
here, just runs a business, but that’s not 
true. 

Hart, who has been president of the com- 
pany for 30 years, would sum up his ap- 
proach to business in these words, “I want 
to do a good job as a businessman, but I hope 
to be more than that.” 

As chief executive of the department store, 
which his father, Ray Hart, helped to found 
in downtown Billings more than 60 years 
ago, Hart realizes his first obligation is to 
run a good business. 

“We must provide good service the public 
wants,” he said, “but while, in the old days, 
that was sufficient, today more civic respon- 
sibility must be accepted by the business- 
man. He can exert leadership and shouldn’t 
shrink from doing so.” 

To fulfill his primary obligation of run- 
ning a good business, Hart, since becoming 
company president in 1938, has undertaken 
and completed six major phases of expansion 
in the downtown area. 

It is in his attitude toward this expansion 
that one finds Hart’s basic philosophy of 
service to the community. 

“We tried to keep pace with the city, con- 
centrating on updating the downtown area,” 
he said, stressing that business and commu- 
nity are interrelated. 
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“We are not trying primarily to further 
our own interests,” said Hart. “If any member 
of my staff takes an active leadership role, 
it benefits the city. We realize the community 
interest is at stake and anything, which bene- 
fits it, benefits us all.” 

Probably the most concrete examples of 
this philosophy are the parking garage built 
by Hart-Albin in 1961 and Hart’s participa- 
tion in construction of another such garage 
before that. 

The first major venture of Hart and others 
at making “a real effort to provide off-street 
parking, “was a garage, near a downtown 
hotel, constructed through community ef- 
fort by 28 individuals and business firms. 

Previous to this, Hart said, Billings had 
been “the pioneer in the West” in leasing 
private lots and putting meters on them for 
downtown parking use. 

About these efforts, Hart remarked, “We 
heard a major shopping center was being 
planned in 1955,” he explained, “and decided 
to improve our downtown store and property 
and supply parking to remain competitive.” 

Hart told why his company decided to up- 
grade its downtown holdings rather than 
move to the shopping centers. 

“Much of the high value property of any 
city is in a geographically small area down- 
town,” he said. “With the flight to the sub- 
urbs, high values go down and this affects 
the tax base. 

“Tf merchants remain downtown,” con- 
tinued Hart, “it helps to keep the tax base 
high for the key area and makes for a health- 
ier base all around.” 

Hart said that every major city in the 
United States must face the problem of 
parking today. 

“What makes an area go down and mer- 
chants move out is lack of parking, con- 
gestion and failure to modernize buildings,” 
he said. “By providing parking and modern- 
izing, we were able to maintain and increase 
retail business.” 

Today approximately 150 Billings mer- 
chants participate in a “Park and Shop” 
plan, utilizing the two parking garages by 
allowing free parking if purchases are made. 

But Hart cautions one must take the long- 
range viewpoint in maintaining downtown 
values through such ventures as building 
parking garages. 

“Just building a parking garage won't 
insure a big profit,” he said. “Also a person 
must not consider parking as just a step to 
maintain values but must see it as building 
new values.” 

He stressed there must be continuous 
progress to keep the downtown competitive, 
but one must be prepared to take chances 
because “there can be no progress without 
getting the feet wet now and then.” 

Extending his concern for his community 
to a statewide level, Hart has been extremely 
active as a layman in the field of education. 

He began his educational activities by 
being chairman of a citizens’ committee on 
education, appointed in 1965 by Gov. J. 
Hugo Aronson and serving until 1960. 

“We concentrated on acquainting the lay 
public with problems in education,” he said, 
“and helped to promote a favorable climate 
for schoolhouse construction.” 

Since then, Hart has served with the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce Education Commit- 
tee and the University of Montana Advisory 
Committee and is presently on the Board 
of Trustees of Rocky Mountain College in 


He believes businessmen today are more 
interested in furthering the cause of edu- 
cation than ever before. 

“Business should look upon education as 
an investment in our future employes,” said 
Hart, “rather than just an expense. Educa- 
tion helps build good towns, and good 
schools attract industry to the state.” 

Specifically commenting on Montana edu- 
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cation, Hart expressed concern about the 
high number of high school dropouts. 

“About 25 per cent do not graduate,” 
he said, “and maybe we must begin think- 
ing in terms of altering the program to keep 
them in school. You can't legislate to keep 
them there, so the problem becomes one of 
keeping them interested.” 

Hart sees vocational-technical education 
and work with the preschoool disadvan- 
taged” as possible solution to the dropout 
problem, 

Vo- tech development is one of the big- 
gest challenges facing the state today,” said 
Hart, “and much of the present thinking 
has to do with the disadvantaged. 

“Another problem we must face is whether 
or not to extend education to the present pre- 
schooler in order to recognize and help the 
potential high school dropout at an early 
age.” 
The Billings businessman agrees the Head- 
start program has made inroads toward soly- 
ing the preschool education question, how- 
ever, points out “there are disadvantaged 
regardless of the income of the home. 

“We must become involved in an orga- 
nized educational effort in these fields,” and 
Hart. “We want to get the most for our mon- 
ey but must be prepared to spend an in- 
creased share of the national income on edu- 
cation, whether we like it or not.” 

Hart supports the theory of the present 
six-unit university system. 

“Six campuses extend the educational op- 
portunity,” he said, “and, even if all six 
were put in one location, the taxpayer cost 
wouldn't be noticeably reduced.” 

He favors “well-planned growth of junior 
colleges.” 

“They have a place in centers of popula- 
tion for extending education to those who 
otherwise could not achieve it,” said Hart. 
“Over the years, vith well-planned growth, 
we can have more junior colleges; they will 
not come into being today or tomorrow. 

Finally, Hart lauded the presence of pri- 
vate education. 

“While I am just as strong a supporter for 
expansion of Eastern Montana College as I 
am for Rocky,” he said, “I believe, as long as 
we have private education and not all state- 
dominated, we have a safeguard for free 
thought. 

“Existence of private education is a check 
and balance system to insure democracy,” 
Hart concluded. 


From the Great Falls Tribune, Jan. 14, 1968] 
Every Crry NEEDS A Russ HART 


An ative businessman with a sense 
of civic responsibility can make the differ- 
ence in the way a city develops—or stagnates. 

Billings is fortunate that it has such a 
citizen in Russell Hart, president of the 
Hart-Albin Co. Hart is the subject of the 
cover story in today’s Tribune’s Montana 
Parade supplement. 

A sound businessman who realizes his first 
obligation is to run a good business, Hart has 
a basic philosophy of service to his commu- 
nity. 

Hart has been the sparkplug on many suc- 
cessful Billings projects, such as downtown 
parking. He has taken an active interest in 
education on the local and state levels. 

“Business should look upon education as 
an investment in our future employees 
rather than just an expense,” Hart believes. 
“Education helps build good towns, and good 
schools attract industry to the state.” 

The versatile and capable Hart also is in- 
terested in bringing semi-professional base- 
ball back to Montana and to help the out- 
door recreation industry. 

“Where does he find the time to do s0 
many things and still operate a successful 
business?” is a question asked by many who 
know Hart. 

It’s too bad there aren’t more Russ Harts 
in Montana. 
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AFL-CIO HIGHLIGHTS PUBLIC 
STAKE IN OIL SHALE LANDS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, ap- 
proximately 1 week before the close of 
the first session of the 89th Congress I 
introduced legislation intended to pro- 
vide for development of enormously val- 
uable Federal oil shale lands in Colorado, 
Utah, and Wyoming in the public inter- 
est. I am very happy to say that this 
proposal is being given careful and seri- 
ous consideration by the Department of 
the Interior as well as residents of the 
areas affected and, of course, a number 
of consumer oriented organizations such 
as the AFL-CIO and the National Farm- 
ers Union. — 

I am particularly indebted to the de- 
partment of research of the AFL-CIO 
for their work in this area—work that I 
found most helpful in putting together 
an oil shale and multiple minerals de- 
velopment program. For this reason I 
want today to draw the Senate’s atten- 
tion to an excellent article on oil shale 
which appeared in the October 1967 Fed- 
erationist. The article was written by 
George Taylor whose long hours of work 
on this problem are quite evident to any- 
one who reads the piece. Readers will 
also discover that the article had a sub- 
stantial influence on my conception of 
how the oil shale problem should be met 
as incorporated in my legislation, the Oil 
Shale and Multiple Minerals Develop- 
ment Act, S. 2754. 

So that all those persons interested in 
this very significant problem area can 
read an excellent capsule review of the 
question I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Taylor’s article, entitled “The Pub- 
lic’s Stake in Oil Shale,” be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue PUBLIC’S STAKE IN OIL SHALE 

Beneath the surface of the wild and beau- 
tiful plateau country in the Upper Colorado 
River Basin covering portions of Colorado, 
Utah, and Wyoming lies treasure almost be- 
yond comprehension. The treasure is oil 
shale. 

It is the largest energy resource in the 
world, containing a petroleum equivalent 
capable of meeting the future requirements 
of the United States for two centuries. 

It is almost 40-fold greater in its energy 
potential that that of the nation’s combined 
reserves of coal, liquid petroleum and natural 
gas. In dollar value, it may be worth $2.5 
trillion if economie methods of processing 
low grade deposits are achieved. 

Eighty percent of the oil shale potential 
is owned by the U.S. and is found beneath 
public land administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management of the Department of the 
Interior. The emerging question is whether 
this energy storehouse will be developed and 
controlled to benefit the nation or to enrich 
a handful of corporations. 


In 1964, Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall said: 

“Only on a few other occasions has the 
federal government been in a similar stra- 
tegic position in resource development—a 
position in which the formulation of a single 
set of policies could have such long-term 
and such pervasive effect on the well-being 
of the nation. In retrospect, the early begin- 
ning of the atomic energy program has a 
certain parallel.” 

Americans are generally unaware of what 
oil shale is, what it can mean in the future 
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and the large and complex public policy, 
technological, economic and conservation 
questions involved. 

Back in 1963 the AFL-CIO called for pro- 
tection of the public interest in oil shale with 
a federal yardstick program to achieve eco- 
nomically competitive development of this 
resource under the most stringent safeguards 
against private monopoly. In 1965 it urged 
“full protection of the enormous stake that 
all Americans hold in the oil shale deposits 
on federally owned lands. The federal govern- 
ment should rapidly enlarge its efforts to 
develop economically competitive techniques 
of processing liquid petroleum out of shale 
rock, It should build demonstration plants 
as yardsticks to private industry performance 
and costs. Resumption of leasing on federal 
oil shale land should not be authorized with- 
out the strongest protections against private 
monopoly and speculation.” 

The policy positions and warnings of or- 
ganized labor, conservation, farm and con- 
sumer groups have slowed the final decisions 
on how best to use this tremendous resource. 
Secretary Udall has informed the Senate 
Interior Committee that he has under way 
an intensive study of oil shale policy to 
be finished by mid-January 1968. This study 
will presumably clarify questions and an- 
swers concerning the secretary’s proposed 
regulations leading to commercial leasing on 
federal oil shale lands. 

What is involved is a series of extremely 
complex questions—the role of the federal 
government; alternative development pro- 
grams; problems of oil shale processing tech- 
nology; extraction of both oil shale and other 
minerals; protection of the environment; the 
method of determining revenues from a leas- 
ing program and apportionment and use of 
such revenues; how to prevent monopoly and 
to foster a vigorous competitive oil shale 
industry; how to provide abundant low-cost 
petroleum products for tomorrow's con- 
sumers. 

To begin with, there is oil shale itself. It is 
an impure limestone containing a waxlike 
substance called kerogen. Heated to tempera- 
tures of 800 degrees Fahrenheit or above, the 
kerogen melts and gives off liquid oil. 

Fifty million years ago, this lonely, can- 
yon-slashed land was dotted with large fresh- 
water lakes, Dead algae clogged up the lakes, 
mingled with the silt which gradually turned 
to oil shale as the lakes dried up and millenia 
passed. Few human beings come there except 
cowpunchers, sheepherders and a few hikers. 

The Green River Formation is a geological 
term which says a great deal about what lies 
beneath the surface. Located in the north- 
western corner of Colorado and extending 
into northeastern Wyoming and southwest- 
ern Utah, it comprises an area of 5.1 million 
acres and holds the richest shale deposits in 
the world, exceeding the U.S. domestic petro- 
leum reserves by a factor of 70. 

Within the Green River Formation there is 
a smaller area known as Piceance Basin on 
the Colorado side. A parcel of land no more 
than 5,000 acres in this rich heart of the oil 
shale deposits can yield as much as 1.25 bil- 
lion barrels of oil, almost one-third of the 
total U.S. consumption in 1966, and worth 
$3.75 billion at 1966 prices per barrel of crude 
oil. 

Other minerals are intermixed with the 
oil shale in the Green River Formation. They 
include dawsonite, a potential source of 
aluminum; nahcolite from which sodium 
bicorbonate can be obtained; and halite 
which yields sodium chloride. Very little is 
known at present as to the quality, richness 
and distribution of these sodium minerals, 
but their existence in the oil shale strata 
makes intensive investigation necessary. It 
also raises a number of technical, legal and 
economic problems which must be solved 
before realistic development plans can be 
formulated, 

The Green River Formation lies on the 
headwaters of the Colorado and two of its 
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principal tributaries, the Green and the 
White rivers. It is not one continuous area of 
land, but broken up into the Green River and 
Washakie Basins in Wyoming, the Uinta 
Basin in Utah, and Colorado’s Piceance and 
Sand Wash Basins. It contains large herds of 
elk and antelope, scenic and recreational po- 
tentials of great magnitude. These must be 
weighed and given proper value in any min- 
erals development plan. 

The energy in the atom burst suddenly 
upon the world in the final moments of World 
War II. In contrast, organic-rich shale has 
been used as an energy source for solid fuel, 
oil and combustible gas in many parts of the 
world for the past 125 years, particularly 
where other fuels were expensive or in short 


supply. 
In Scotland, Russia, France, Estonia, 
Sweden, Germany, Spain, South Africa, 


Australia and Manchuria, oil shale deposits 
have been mined and processed commercially, 
mostly for oil. 

Oil shale was used for space heating 
(canned coal) in both Europe and the United 
States in the 19th Century to produce minor 
amounts of illuminating gas. Presently oll 
shale for gas is processed significantly only 
in Estonia, and in Leningrad, USSR, where it 
is used for domestic and industrial purposes. 

The discovery of major well oil deposits in 
1859, and the subsequent opening of vast 
new oil and natural gas fields in the United 
States, brought the small oil shale industry 
to a halt. 

After World War I, however, there was an 
intense but short-lived speculative oil shale 
boom on the Colorado Plateau. Thousands of 
claims were located there under the Federal 
Mining Act of 1872. Some were patented at 
$2.50 per acre and became the property of 
the claimant. Most of the remainder were 
not patented and no assessment work was 
done on them as provided by law. Sixteen 
major oil companies and others have gotten 
clear title to more than 300,000 acres of land 
on the Green River Formation by their own 
patenting prior to 1920, and buying up other 
patented claims, of which two-thirds are 
now in their hands. 

There are an additional 750,000 acres rep- 
resenting claims both patented and unpat- 
ented, that were located before 1920, where 
title is in dispute between private claimants 
and the Department of the Interior. Until 
these titles have been cleared, it will be 
most difficult to undertake an effective oil 
shale development program. 

In 1920 the Minerals Leasing Act became 
law placing all oil shale development on & 
lease basis no longer governed by the 1872 
Mining Act. However, the boom on the Col- 
orado Plateau had burst almost as quickly 
as it had started. There was little or no leas- 
ing activity until the Second World War. In 
1930 President Hoover withdrew all federal 
public domain from oil shale leasing by an 
executive order which is still in effect. How- 
ever during the New Deal President Roosevelt 
issued two executive orders opening up the 
area to oil, gas and sodium leasing. 

Between 1944 and 1956, stimulated by the 
petroleum shortages of World War II, the 
Federal Bureau of Mines under the Interior 
Department, undertook an extensive pilot 
program at Rifle, Colorado to develop an ec- 
onomically competitive oll shale technology, 
including operating of a mine and several 
pilot processing plants. 

This program was abandoned under the 
Eisenhower Administration. It has been re- 
sumed on only a limited scale under contract 
to two oil companies under the present ad- 
ministration. 

In 1963 and early 1964, the AFL-CIO in- 
formally urged the Secretary of the Interior 
to appoint a broad based Oil Shale Advisory 
Committee to assist in the formulation of a 
national oil shale policy and a recommended 
program. 

The secretary did appoint such a board. 
Some members were in favor of turning the 
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deposits over to private industry to develop, 
with few restrictions. Others feared that a 
natural resource of a magnitude on a scale 
matching atomic energy must be ringed 
around with strong protections. 

The 1965 report of the advisory board 
agreed on only one thing—that the oil shale 
resource was indeed vast, valuable and sig- 
nificant to this country’s energy future. As 
to program, leasing and the respective roles 
of government and industry, there was no 
agreement. Two members, J. K. Galbraith 
and Benjamin Cohen, urged the utmost 
vigilance and warned that the oil companies 
wanted to control, not develop the federal 
oil shale lands. They proposed a cautious 
long-range program under tight federal gov- 
ernment control. 

The same year the Secretary of Interior 
recommended that Congress, rather than his 
department, hammer out an oil shale policy 
and program. Congress in a separate action 
established the Public Land Law Review 
Commission. 

This commission, composed of equal mem- 
bership from the House of Representatives, 
the Senate and the public was given the job 
of assessing laws, policies and programs deal- 
ing with the federal public domain. It was 
to submit a report and recommendations to 
Congress and the President in 1968, but has 
recently requested an extension of time. 

In 1966 there was a sudden and massive 
filing of claims on the Green River Forma- 
tion. These claims were located for dawson- 
ite—a source of aluminum, They came like 
an avalanche and finally totalled 10,400, 
all in a few months. By coincidence they 
were filed in the midst of the richest fed- 
erally owned oil shale land. 

These 10,000-odd claims were filed by a 
handful of locators according to Department 
of the Interior records. It appears more than 
likely that some of them were filed in hope 
of getting control of the oil shale deposits, 
and not to develop the dawsonite resource. 

In effect these claims tie up title to about 
1.4 million acres of land on the Green River 
Formation, about half of Colorado and the 
remainder in Wyoming and Utah. 

The Bureau of Land Management in May 
1966, when only 1,400 of these claims had 
been recorded, formally proposed a stop order 
for Secretary Udall’s approval. The secre- 
tary issued such a stop order in January 
1967. During the period between the request 
and the order an additional 9,000 claims 
were recorded. 

Two methods are now being studied for 
processing oil from shale: mining and proc- 
essing, and a place treatment. 

The first involves mining the rock, remov- 
ing it to the surface where it is crushed and 
heated to obtain the kerogen containing the 
crude petroleum. 

There are four techniques being followed. 
All have in common, mining, crushing and 
transporting the shale rock to a suitable 
place where heat is applied to the kerogen 
to melt it. The difference is the way in which 
the heat is applied to the rock. 

The one technique which appears nearest 
full scale commercial application has been 
developed by the Oil Shale Corporation 
(TOSCO), formed in 1964 and backed by 
Celveland Cliffs Iron Company and Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Ohio. TOSCO recently 
announced plans for construction of a plant 
with a daily capacity of 66,000 tons of rock 
and 58,000 barrels of oil, with completion 
set for 1970. 

Some work is being done at the reacti- 
vated Bureau of Mines plant at Rifle, Colo- 
rado, by contract with the Colorado School 
of Mines, with technical and financial aid 
of six major oil companies. An adaptation 
of the Rifle experiment is being operated 
on a prototype scale by the Brazilian goy- 
ernment’s oll agency. Union Oil is working 
on still another process with no release of 
detalls. 

But the conventional mining, crushing and 
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distillation method creates as many prob- 
lems as it solves. For example, the TOSCO 
process would pile up more than 17 million 
tons of tailings a year, and in excess of 500 
million tons of spent rock on the landscape 
over a 30 year useful working life of the 
plant. Gargantuan mountains of such ma- 
terials could deface the land and affect soil 
erosion, water quality, recreation and es- 
thetic resources. It could create another 
area of resource devastation to match 
Appalachia. 

Estimated reserves of well oil and oil shale 


[Billions of barrels] 


„e ocean N 500 
As 170, 000 
Green River formation 8, 000 


Sources: Resources in America’s Future, 
Lanseberg, Fischman, Fisher, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1963. U.S. Geological Survey Circular 
523, “Organic-Rich Shale Oil of the United 
States and World Land Areas, 1965.” 


The second method leading to processing 
oil shale into liquid petroleum is by use of 
methods still in the laboratory and field re- 
search stages. 

The aim of the in place process is to mine, 
crush and heat shale oil underground, thus 
reducing the costs of processing and eliminat- 
ing what to do about spent rock, how to 
abate air and water pollution and adverse 
effects on fish and wildlife and recreational 
values. 

Field tests have been undertaken to achieve 
large scale fractures of the oil shale rock 
strata using water pressure, high voltage 
electricity, liquid chemical explosives. 

The Secretary of the Interior announced 
early this year that his department, together 
with the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
CER Geonuclear Corporation, a consortium 
of 25 major oil companies and other indus- 
tries, are close to an agreement to adapt 
AEC’s Project Plowshare low-yield nuclear 
explosive techniques to the problem. 

Project Bronco, as it is called, would entail 
a 10-year feasibility study prior to conduct- 
ing an actual experiment, assuming all 
parties sign and an agreement is reached to 
go ahead. 

The inherent dangers of widespread under- 
ground nuclear explosives—even low-yield— 
include escape of radiation to the atmos- 
phere, radioactive contamination of under- 
ground water sources, and perhaps disloca- 
tion of underground water resources which 
contribute to the surface flow of the Colo- 
rado River system. Water supply needed for 
full development of oll shale and component 
minerals and to serve the communities that 
will rise around the processing plants of the 
future has not been assessed. Obtaining such 
water supplies would inevitably mean con- 
struction of storage or diversion facilities. 
There could be water losses of unknown ex- 
tent which might affect deliveries from the 
Upper Basin to the Lower Basin states under 
the Colorado River Compact. 

The avalanche of sodium claims filed in 
1966 raises a dilemma, First, what is the ex- 
tent of the sodium deposits and their loca- 
tion? Second, assuming existence of impor- 
tant reserves of these minerals and their 
need in the economy, how can they be ex- 
tracted without destroying the oil shale? 

There is only one way out, according to oil 
shale technicians. That is a multiple-miner- 
als development approach whereby whole 
deposits would be mined, and methods dis- 
covered to separate and process the various 
minerals. Much more needs to be done by 
the Interior Department to locate and assess 
the sodium reserves. This much be done be- 
fore it can be determined if such a multiple- 
minerals approach is worthwhile. 

Assistant Secretary of the Interior, J. Cor- 
dell Moore, pointed out in January 1967, “one 
of the problems encountered on the oil shale 
land is illustrative of a broader and much 
more complex problem, namely the multiple 
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use of resources. Some of the oil deposits 
have been found to contain dawsonite and 
other valuable saline minerals, and also some 
of the oil shale lands contain oil and gas 
at other horizons, recovery of which might 
be jeopardized by oil shale mining. Similarly, 
some mineral-bearing lands also have non- 
mineral values—recreation or scenic re- 
sources, for example, that may be damaged 
in mining.” 

None of these unresolved difficulties and 
unanswered questions had been resolved 
when Udall, on Jan, 27, 1967, proposed a 
five-point program leading into full scale 
commercial leasing on the federally owned 
oil shale lands in the Green River Forma- 
tion. 

The Secretary proposed: 

A preliminary land exchange between the 
United States and the oil companies to 
enable the latter to “block-up” their hold- 
ings into “efficient development units.” 

Clearing up unresolved title to federal oil 
shale lands, 

A 10-year study of technological and en- 
vironmental problems associated with de- 
velopment of the oil shale and other 
minerals. 

An eight-year program to determine the 
feasibility of using low-yleld nuclear ex- 
plosives underground to mine the oil shale 
and release the liquid petroleum. 

Small scale private test leasing operations 
on federally owned shale lands with a ceil- 
ing of 30,000 acres. The lessee would be re- 
quired to submit a plan to develop and 
demonstrate his ability to carry it out. If 
successful such a program could result in 
approval of applications for full scale com- 
mercial leasing by a single company or 
consortium. 

Announcement of this program was fol- 
lowed by hearings before the Senate Interior 
Committee in February, at which organized 
labor and other groups testified. The AFL- 
CIO told the committee that.. . we strongly 
oppose proposals which would lead toward 
commercial leasing of oil shale before the 
major problems of public interest protection, 
technology and conservation are solved.” It 
also urged adoption of the strongest safe- 
guards to prevent excessive and dangerous 
releases of subterranean radiation from con- 
taminating the environment both beneath 
and above the ground. 

The AFL-CIO a few months later repeated 
its objections, declaring: “we do not oppose 
development of our oil shale resources, but 
we insist on full and complete protection 
to the public interest with such restrictions 
and controls as may be necessary to prevent 
monopolistic exploitation which benefits a 
few giant oil companies.” 


GREEN RIVER FORMATION RESERVES AND ESTIMATED U.S 
OIL CONSUMPTION, PRESENT AND ESTIMATED 


{Consumption in billions of barrels] 


Item 1966 1975 2000 
estimate estimate 
Consumption 3.1 5.3 10 
Number of years demands 
reserves could meet 258 150 80 


Sources: Resources in America’s Future, op. cit, U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey Circular 525, op. cit. 

The Secretary of the Interior on May 7, 
1967, issued proposed regulations to govern 
oil shale leasing and land exchanges. On 
Sept. 14, 1967, the secretary told the Senate 
Interior Committee that “the further inten- 
sive study of oil shale policy which is so 
necessary in arriving at the decisions on a 
proper program” was due in mid-January 

A national policy on oil shale cannot be 
drawn up without considering its relation- 
ship to oil policy in general and the major 
oil companies in particular. The giant oil 
companies can put small independent oil 
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producers and refiners in a precarious situa- 
tion that could endanger genuine competi- 
tion. The oil industry is cushioned with tax 
benefits, import quotas and domestic pro- 
duction restrictions, 

Therefore oil shale policy becomes a criti- 
cal matter to consumers. The question is 
whether there will be policies which will 
guide oil shale development into a beneficial 
instrument to lower prices of petroleum 
products to the consumer, or whether the 
giant oil corporations will dominate this re- 
source and tie its production costs in the 
well-oil economy. 

To this could be added the problem of the 
gradual drying up of competition among 
various forms of energy. Large integrated 
oil companies are not only merging with 
each other but with coal companies. Major 
oil companies are among the principal loca- 
tors of claims in the new uranium rush on 
the Rocky Mountain Plateau prompted by 
the expansion of the nation’s nuclear power 
industry. 

If the oil company giants were to extend 
their power over well-oil and much of the 
natural gas resources to shale oil, uranium 
and coal there would be created a super 
monopoly of the key energy sources of this 
nation. 

The nation must be alerted to an under- 
standing of the issues at stake and the fu- 
ture control of one of the richest resources 
belonging to the American people. 


BOB HOPE—AMERICAN PATRIOT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, to- 
night all Americans will have the oppor- 
tunity of viewing “Bob Hope’s Annual 
Christmas Show,” a review of his latest 
visit over the Christmas holidays to our 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen in the Viet- 
nam and Far East theaters. 

There is no further honor I know of 
which this Government could give Bob, 
that citizen who probably has brought 
more of our constitutional right to the 
“pursuit of happiness” to more people 
than any other man in our history. 

All know the truth of that statement, 
but not so many of us know about the 
quiet dedication Mr. and Mrs, Hope have 
had over the years to the problems of 
the less fortunate. 

In this latter connection, under the 
title “Where There’s Hope, There’s Life,” 
the January 5 issue of Time magazine 
printed letters from three of its readers. 
I ask unanimous consent that the letters 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Time, Jan. 5, 1968] 
LETTERS: WHEN THERE’S HOPE, THERE'S LIFE 
San FRANCISCO, 

Sm: Reading your cover story on Bob 
Hope [Dec. 22] was like opening the very 
best Christmas gift. In a world torn by 
war and famine and racial tensions, it’s 
gratifying to know that we can still have 
hope—and Hope. 

JOHN WILLIAM DOWLER. 


CHANUTE AFB, ILL. 
Sm: Adlai Stevenson once said, “I venture 
to suggest that patriotism is not a short 
and frenzied outburst of emotion but the 
tranquil and steady dedication of a life- 
time.” Surely no less can be said of Bob 

Hope, an American among Americans. 

Sgt. K. WILLIAM Avery, USAF. 

Miami. 
Sm: Your excellent story on Bob Hope, 
one of the world’s greatest humanitarians, 
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did not mention that for the past nine years 
he has served as honorary national chair- 
man of the National Parkinson Foundation. 
He has been a staunch supporter in our 
continuing quest for the cause of, and cure 
of, Parkinson’s disease. Not content with 
giving us his valuable time and talent, Bob 
has for a number of years given us an an- 
nual personal check for $10,000. When the 
big breakthrough comes through research 
on Parkinson’s disease, as surely it will in 
the not too distant future, much of the 
credit for financing that research must go 
to our friend Bob Hope. 
Mrs, JEANNE LEVEY, 
National Chairman, 
National Parkinson Foundation. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON AIDS PUBLIC 
SERVANTS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in a bill- 
signing before Christmas at the White 
House, President Johnson said: 

Not all soldiers in freedom’s cause carry 
guns, or wear their country’s uniform. 


The President was referring to hun- 
dreds of American Government civilian 
personnel who toil day in and day out 
in the villages, towns, and cities of Viet- 
nam to carry out the diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and information policies of the 
United States. 

These men and women—who by the 
way receive too little attention in the 
press and publicity media—are as much 
soldiers for the American cause as are 
the marines, airmen, sailors, and fliers 
who carry out the military policies of 
our Government. 

President Johnson and his adminis- 
tration have not forgotten these public 
servants. The bill which President John- 
son signed on December 23 now permits 
American Government employees in 
Vietnam to rejoin their families more 
frequently each year at Government ex- 
pense. It provides transportation in the 
event of a family emergency. It provides 
special medical benefits for the employee 
and his family. 

As one who has always been interested 
in improving the public service of this 
country, I applaud President Johnson for 
having signed this bill which recognizes 
the importance of our foreign and do- 
mestic service people in USIA, the State 
Department, and AID now assigned to 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement by the President, 
made on the occasion of signing S. 1785, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON SIGNING 
S. 1785 

Not all the soldiers in freedom’s cause 
carry guns, or wear their Country’s uniform. 

The war they fight is against the enemies 
that breed war—hunger and sickness and 
ignorance. 

They fight this war not with bullets but 
by building the foundations of peace. 

They advance the cause for which the 
Soldier serves. 

And when they carry on their work in 
the heat of armed conflict—in Vietnam or 
any other background—they share the sol- 
dier's risk. 

American public servants in the villages 
and hamlets of Vietnam are helping a small 
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nation shape its destiny. Their quiet labors 
are a shield against aggression’s success. 

But they are exposed to the hazards of a 
war which knows no fixed battle lines. Some 
have been kidnapped by the enemy. Some 
have been killed. Some are missing today. 

The Bill I sign recognizes the hardships 
those civilians face as they serve their 
country. 

Here is what it does: 

It lets them go home twice a year to 
rejoin their families. And the government 
pays the cost of the trips. 

It provides free transportation home in 
the event of a family emergency. 

It gives a year of convalescent leave to 
those injured in hostile actions. And this is 
not charged to their annual or sick leave. 

It provides special medical benefits for 
employee and his family. 

These are small compensations measured 
against their sacrifice. But they show that 
America cares. They show that America has 
not forgotten its public servants in the State 
Department, A.D. and U.S. I. A. Whose 
courage and dedication to humanity are a 
badge of our commitment in Vietnam and 
the other troubled areas of the world. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL CALLS FOR 
WAGE-PRICE GUIDELINES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal recently called for 
the revival of wage-price guidelines as 
a necessary anti-inflation weapon. In an 
economy in which prices are rising very 
largely in response to cost push, and in 
which excessive wage settlements are the 
prime cost element, this editorial makes 
excellent sense. Productivity has in- 
creased very little in the past year. But 
wage increases have leaped ahead and 
promise to move even faster unless the 
President steps in and does so decisively. 

The administration has denied any in- 
tention to impose wage or price controls. 
Under present circumstances they may 
well be correct. But something more 
than after the fact mild reprimands for 
inflationary price and wage increases 
are needed. 

If the administration feels a specific 
wage-increase guideline such as the 3.2 
level of 1965 is now unworkable, because 
of the expected rise in the cost of living, 
why not recognize the fact? Then, the 
President might move to a compromise 
figure, perhaps including a part of the 
increase in the cost of living. Without 
a definite, recognized basis for judging 
wage increases, a basis relating wage in- 
creases largely to productivity increases, 
inflation is sure. 

The wage-price guidelines served this 
Nation well for 4 years—from 1962 
through 1965. Even under the present 
more difficult circumstances they can do 
so again, if sensibly modified. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Milwau- 
kee Journal to which I have just re- 
ferred be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New GUIDELINES NEEDED 

President Johnson has indicated that in 
1968 he will be more aggressive in com- 
bating inflationary wage and price increases, 
but so far battle plans are sketchy. 

Bold declaration of a new set of reason- 
able wage-price guidelines would be welcome. 
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The old set, which tied wages and prices 
to average gains in output per man-hour, 
collapsed last year when the White House 
weakly resisted a wave of costly wage settle- 
ments and some hefty price hikes in major 
commodities. But with an election nearing, a 
sweeping effort to recover lost ground is not 
likely. One report indicates that Johnson 
will “zero in on some of this year’s big 
labor-industry wage negotiations in a case 
by case approach.” 

Whatever the technique, sustained pres- 
sure from a determined president will be 
necessary. Subtle wage-price manipulations 
also must be watched and exposed, as in 
the current case of Ford quietly dropping 
some standard equipment from its cars with- 
out changing the basic price—in effect, a 
price increase. A comparable labor example 
might be a moderate pay increase that 
screens a substantial reduction in the work- 
week—in effect, an extra jump in labor costs. 

The presidential jawbone may not always 
work wonders, but it can help. A Brookings 
Institution study recently concluded that 
the guidelines of the early 1960s were highly 
useful in restraining inflation and that they 
can be so again, as long as they are not 
applied in ways blind to varying circum- 
stances in different industries. 

In his new program to defend the dollar 
and the international monetary system it 
supports, Johnson had to lay out some un- 
pleasant measures. This comes with the job. 
However, his work will not be complete until 
he risks the unpopularity possible under 
vigorous White House challenge or inflation- 
ary leaps in wages and prices. 

Johnson has one important bit of leverage. 
If inflation gets worse and voluntary re- 
straints falter, the distasteful alternative 
after the election could be official wage- 
price controls, clamped on for the duration 
of the Vietnam war. Who wants that? 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN NA- 
TION’S SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
value of vocational education in provid- 
ing the necessary training for one to 
earn a livelihood has been proven in 
countless school systems. 

Thus, it was with surprise that I re- 
cently read an article entitled Voca- 
tional Education Is Youth Welfare” 
which appeared in the December 30, 
1967, issue of Human Events under the 
byline of Alice Widener. 

The author points out that the New 
York City Board of Education recently 
decided to phase out the vocational high 
schools in that city which are now serv- 
ing the needs of some 33,000 students. 

In a city where welfare costs are soar- 
ing to record levels it is shocking to learn 
of such shortsighted developments. Voca- 
tional education teaches basic skills to 
children which often enable them to be- 
come income producing members of our 
society. While the need for some basic 
academic subjects in one’s education is 
recognized by all, the opportunity to 
learn at an early age a means of gainful 
employment often determines whether 
a person can contribute to society or be 
supported by it. 

Too often it is forgotten that our edu- 
cational system should be designed to 
serve the needs of the people and the 
Nation, and not shaped in such a way as 
to direct everyone toward a white-collar 
job or a profession. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, that this article be printed as an 
extension of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION Is YourH WELFARE 
(By Alice Widener) 


CLEVELAND, OHI0.—It would be a tragedy 
for youth in our nation, and especially for 
youth in minority groups, if boards of educa- 
tion were to follow in the footsteps of the 
New York City Board of Education. Early this 
month it voted—in opposition to the schools’ 
superintendent—to phase out most of the 
vocational high schools serving the impera- 
tive needs of more than 33,000 boys and girls 
in greater New York City, thus passing what 
the press describes as “a death sentence” on 
vocational education. 

The board did this at the very time when 
more than 6,000 members of the American 
Vocational Association were holding a con- 
vention here in Cleveland to discuss means of 
advancing and improving their indispensable, 
modern and socially dedicated work. 

How cruelly unwise is the New York City 
educational decision was brought home to me 
personally in Cleveland on a visit to the 
Thomas Edison Vocational School in the im- 
poverished Hough area, scene of tragic riots 
in the summer of 1966. The dramatic facts 
concerning the school prove that Floyd B. 
McKissick, national director of the Congress 
of Racial Equality and militant civil rights 
leader, was certainly right about one thing in 
an article for the New York Times, Nov. 13, 
1967, when he said, “Public education does 
not teach practical skills to children. Basic 
skills are needed to earn a living.” 

Recognition of that fact by the residents 
of the Hough area led to a remarkable situa- 
tion during the riots. Though windows in 
every home and building surrounding the 
Thomas Edison School were smashed, not a 
single school pane was broken, not a brick 
was hurled at the building, not an inch of 
school property was damaged. 

In the office of the dedicated school princi- 
pal, Mr. Romcea, I had a long talk with three 
Negro teachers at Thomas Edison, which is 
attended by 350 pupils from the Hough area 
and other Cleveland communities. 

“You can only get the true picture of what 
this school means to people around here by 
learning something about its history,” ex- 
plained one of the teachers, a woman special- 
ist in helping pupils acquire basic academic 
skills needed for a student to progress in 
his chosen occupational skill. “Years ago, 
‘Thomas Edison was a ‘bad boy’ school and had 
a very bad name. It was hard to overcome. 
But now it’s a good name school. The students 
know it gives them their big chance to 
make it on their own out of homes where 
adults living on welfare sit around all day 
and night, drinking beer and playing cards.” 

I asked what she thought about welfare for 


“Our worst enemy,” she said. “And schools 
like this are our best friends.” 

Recently, the business community in 
Cleveland gave more than $100,000 in new 
equipment to Thomas Edison Vocational 
School, a brick building more than 75 years 
old. Soon it will be replaced by a new school 
and a big community complex—built with 
federal, state and city funds—with 
units, stores, medical and service installa- 
tions, day nurseries and other necessary 
facilities. 

At a meeting with public information offi- 
cers belonging to the American Vocational 
Association at the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel, 
I had a chance to talk with their director, 
Mary P. Allen of Washington, D.C. She is 
deeply appreciative of the intelligent atten- 
tion that Congress is beginning to give to 
vocational education and of the efforts being 
made by President Johnson’s special com- 
mission to study the subject. 

It truly is said that New York City— with 
775,000 citizens on welfare and thousands 
upon thousands receiving unemployment 
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benefits—has failed to recognize the fact 
now being acknowledged by educators in 
most other regions of our country and in 
all the advanced industrial nations of the 
world: At least 70 per cent of young people 
do not go in for a profession requiring years 
of higher education in college. What they 
want and need is to learn at an early age 
how to work enabling them to get and hold a 
job after high school. Vocational and tech- 
nical education—accompanied by instruc- 
tion in basic academic subjects—is a highly 
desirable form of social security for the ma- 
jority of young people. Such education is 
the best insurance of their welfare. 


CURIOS IN CLAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a most interesting article was pub- 
lished in the December 24, 1967, issue of 
State magazine, of the Charleston, W. 
Va., Gazette-Mail. 

The article, entitled “Curios in Clay,” 
describes some of the curios, artifacts, 
and antiques which have been collected 
by Mr. Ed Hyer, a resident of Clay Coun- 
ty, W. Va. 

Some of the antiques are heirlooms of 
great value. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CURIOS IN CLAY 

Ed Hyer of Clay County has his first dol- 
lar and a lot of artifacts of early West 
Virginia. 

“That man,” said my uncle, pointing to a 
large coal operator driving a large car 
through small Eskdale, “has the first dollar 
he ever made.” 

I was 10 years old and had never before 
heard such a statement about anyone. I be- 
lieved it. It was not until some months later, 
when I heard the same thing said of my un- 
cle, that I realized the remark was not meant 
to be taken literally. 

My uncle and the man who spoke of my 
uncie were exaggerating in order to make a 
point: The object of their censure was, they 
felt, as miserly as Midas. 

Ten years later, in a college English course, 
I discovered that my uncle and his critic were 
employing hyperbole, a fact I'm sure neither 
of them ever learned or ever cared to learn. 

Hyperbole is as typical of American humor 
as understatement is of British wit. Mark 
Twain, for instance, wrote: 

“In the South, the (Civil) war is what A. D. 
is elsewhere; they date from it.” He also 
wrote, in Huckleberry Finn,” “Hain’t we got 
all the fools in town on our side? And ain’t 
that a big enough majority in any town?” 

Twain, of course, would have insisted that 
in these two statements he wasn’t exaggerat- 
ing, or at least not enough to be accused of 
hyperbole. You may agree. 

You may also agree with some of my editors 
who think I ramble and digress most abom- 
inably in my feature articles. But it amuses 
me, and if you had to write the wordage 
equivalent of a long novel every year, under 
penalty of starvation, you’d find ways to 
amuse yourself, too. 

And that’s no hyperbole. 

Neither is the statement that Ed Hyer, 
who is 71 years old and lives up O’Brien 
Creek in Clay County, about six miles down 
Elk River from Strange Creek, owns the first 
dollar he ever made. He does, he really does. 

Hyer, a kindly looking, white-haired 
farmer, is not, however, particularly stingy, 
or, to use a milder word, thrifty. It’s just 
that he likes to collect and save curios and 
feels that keeping the first dollar you ever 
earned makes that dollar a curio, especially 
if you keep it until you are 71 years old. 
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The Clay County man did not, it seems, 
labor very hard for his first dollar, earning 
it when quite young by doing a few errands 
for an uncle. 

“I was about seven years old then,” Hyer 
told me, “and my uncle, Dr. John Hyer, who 
was a doctor for the Curtin Lumber Co. 
came down here to visit my father. My 
brother, Corder, was about four, and before 
my uncle left he gave each of us a paper 
dollar. I have both of those doliars yet, as I 
got Corder’s when he died in 1925.” 

Hyer handed his large, old-fashioned, heir- 
loom dollar to me for inspection. It was an 
1899 silver certificate, crisp and without tear 
or tatter, with Grant and Lincoln facing 
each other on one side. 

“I have lots of old things here,” Hyer said, 
“but I thought a man hanging on to the first 
dollar he ever made would be the most inter- 
esting.” 

“I suspect you're right,” I said. “What else 
do you have?” 

Perhaps I shouldn’t have asked, for I spent 
several hours looking at and photographing 
oddities. 

“The reason I have so many old things,” 
the old man said, “is that our family has 
been up this creek for so many years. My 
great grandfather came from Germany to 
Jamestown, Va., a long time before the Civil 
War, and my grandfather settled near where 
Flatwoods is now about 1875. My father, one 
of seven sons, came up this creek and built 
this big house. I was born over in that 
corner.” 

Hyer lives in a great frame house, still 
heated by coal-burning fireplaces, with his 
wife, Etta, and his sister-in-law, Ocie Chap- 
man. 

Some of Hyer’s more common Appalachian 
artifacts are a “knotmaul” from Greenbrier 
County, a hickory broom whittled from a 
single log and a ceramic serving dish once 
owned by his wife’s grandmother. 

The knotmaul is simply a large sledge with 
a head fashioned from an extremely tough, 
hard, gnarled wooden knot. It was used to 
hammer the wedges that split out fence rails, 
and for pounding down fence posts. 

A not-so-usual item, these days, is a “pig” 
of iron from the old Strange Creek furnace 
once owned by the Savage family of Charles- 
ton. “Used to find a lot of them,” said Hyer. 

A real museum piece is a hand-powered 
chaff blower, laboriously hauled from 
Charleston, 70 miles away, in 1858. It works 
like a fan, the wheat chaff blowing away 
as wooden blades revolve. 

“They had to pole a boat up Elk with that 
blower,” Hyer explained, “dragging the boat 
through the shoals. The men carried the 
blower two miles up this creek from the 
river.” 

Even as late as 1880, transportation was 
primitive in Clay County. Loggers floated 
their wood down Elk to Charleston, and that 
river was the main highway for human 
beings, their produce, and their necessities. 
Hyer showed me a photograph of a logging 
camp, made at nearby Standingrock in 1880, 
that is as sharp and crisp as the day it was 
made. 

What an unknown professional photog- 
rapher was doing in the wilds of Clay Coun- 
ty in 1880 is not known, but this print he 
left to posterity is a document of great his- 
toric and social value. 

The fact that logging was once a Clay 
County industry of first importance is attest- 
ed by some of the old tools Hyer has col- 
lected. Among them are a ring-dog, a chain- 
dog, and a J-grab. 

The ring dog was a sharp iron spike with 
an eye on one end. In the river, you drove 
the spike into a log and attached a rope to 
the eye. The log might then be pulled into a 
raft. 


A chain dog was made of two spikes con- 
nected by a short chain, used to hold a raft 
of logs together. The J-grab got its name 
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from the “J”-shaped iron hooks that formed 
most of the tool. 

“You drove the hooks,” said Hyer, “into 
& log and horses pulled it. On snow or ice, 
trained horses knew to step aside at the 
end of a haul, letting the hooks pull out and 
the log scoot on ahead.” 

Among other old timbering tools in Hyer's 
possession are a “bark spud,” used in the 
removal of bark from hemlock, and a log- 
branding hammer that belonged to his 
father. 

Undergoing even minor surgery in the old 
days in Clay County required some fortitude. 
Bleeding a patient, especially for high blood 
pressure, was common. As doctors with gen- 
uine medical educations were rare in the 
area, almost anyone who didn’t mind shed- 
ding someone else's blood performed the 
bleeding operation. 

Hyer has a folding bleeding-scalpel with 
several cutting blades on arms radiating from 
a common center. Cutting blades vary in size, 
apparently depending upon how deep a cut 
the amateur physician thought necessary in 
a given case. 

If a toothache in the wilderness of Clay 
County was a nightmare, and it must have 
been, the extraction of an aching tooth was 
wide-awake and horrifying anguish. Hyer has 
a tool for removing offending molars that at 
ar glance resembles an old-fashioned house 

ey. 

“It was called,” said Hyer, “a turnkey for- 
ceps, and my great grandfather, Christian 
Hyer, was the local toothpuller in his day. 
This is a right-handed forceps. You’ll notice 
that little hinged iron hook on one end. You 
wrapped that hook around the bad tooth, and 
then turned the whole thing, just like you 
would a key. It sort of tore the tooth out.” 

Country doctors in Clay County in the old 
days weighed new-born babies with a small, 
spring-type scale of the sort now favored by 
fishermen. Hyer has such a scale. 

“The last baby to be weighed on this 
scale,” said Hyer, “was J. C. Cruichshank, who 
used to be a Clay County legislator and runs 
a store at Ivydale.” 

Hyer has a house (and barn) full of oddi- 
ties, so many that a mere listing would be 
wearisome. Perhaps one of the more interest- 
ing (considering the two items collectively) is 
& bell and siren from the horsedrawn fire 
wagon that once protected Montgomery. 

The siren is a hand-crank model and there’s 
nothing electronic about the bell either, but 
both can still perform their ear-splitting jobs 
quite well, 

I noticed, by the way, that the postoffice 
near Ed Hyer's home is called O’Brion, where- 
as the creek up the valley is called O’Brien’s 
Creek, with a slightly different spelling of 
the Irish name. 

The story behind the postoffice change in 
the spelling of O’Brien is probably just an- 
other example of the many mixups that oc- 
cur when local and federal communications 
break down. 

But it is still plain that an old-time promi- 
nent citizen of this section of Clay County 
must have been Irish. Sure, do you think 
O’Brien could have shown you, at 71, the first 
dollar he ever made? 

No, and not likely at 15, either, though 
many elderly O’Brien’s could show you a stack 
of green they’ve piled up since puberty. And 
I don’t mean shamrocks. 


ARTICLE ON COMMUNISM BY 
ROGER C. PEACE, JANUARY 18, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, over 
the past few months, we have read many 
analyses of the Bolshevik Revolution and 
communism on its 50th anniversary. 
Many of these have been glowing tributes 
to the success of the Soviets in achieving 
their ideal of a Communist dictatorship. 
Others have been more realistic in count- 
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ing the costs and weighing the mate- 
rialist organization which the Soviet so- 
ciety has achieved by force. 

However, this winter, the Greenville 
News, of Greenville, S.C., published a 
different kind of article about the Soviet 
Revolution. It was different because it 
provided a much longer perspective on 
the events in the U.S.S.R. since this ar- 
ticle was written in 1934 by Roger C. 
Peace, then publisher of the Greenville 
newspapers and now chairman of the 
board. 

Thirty-four years ago, Mr. Peace wrote 
with succinct observation an astonishing 
insight into the revolution which was 
then still in ferment. The accuracy of 
his observations is attested to by the fact 
that now, so many years later, the article 
may be read unchanged. 

But it is not only his reporting that is 
unchanged. Mr. Peace, in a comment to- 
day on his former reporting, says: 

I thoroughly agree . . that though some 
changes have taken place on the Soviet scene 
in this half Century, Communism remains 
fundamentally the same throughout its his- 
tory. There have been some changes based 
mainly on economics, but the primary struc- 
ture of Russia governed by masters and sup- 
ported by slaves is the same now that it was 
at the 1 

If the Communists were content to work 
toward achieving a true democracy in their 
own country and leave the rest of the world 
alone, there might and probably would be a 
round of applause. But no, they are carry- 
ing a torch to remake the world, starting 
revolutions everywhere, including here in the 
United States, where they are lighting the 
fires of racism. 


It is extremely illuminating to read Mr. 
Peace’s article written so long ago and 
compare it with what we know about the 
Soviet Union today. I wish to salute Mr. 
Peace for his fine journalism and for the 
service he has rendered in reprinting 
that article today. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled Real Progress Still 
Eludes U.S.S.R. After 30 Years,” pub- 
lished in the Greenville News of Sunday, 
November 12, 1967, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REAL PROGRESS STILL ELUDES U.S.S.R. AFTER 
30 YEARS 
(By Roger C. Peace, chairman of board, 
News-Piedmont Co.) 

You have not been in Russia many hours 
before you learn by observation the full 
meaning and import of communism. 

To understand anything at all about the 
165,000,000 people who comprise the Soviet 
“republic” you must start with the under- 
lying fact that the communist party con- 
siders itself as “tutor and guardian” of the 
Russian masses. 

Communism is a Godless “religion” whose 
zealots burn with an intense desire to make 
a heaven of earth, where all men have peace 
and happiness in uniform and equal pro- 
portion. They care nothing at all about the 
hereafter. “Take the cash and let the credit 
go,” as Omar said. 

You must reflect that at the time of the 
overthrow of the czars in 1917, at least 93 
men and women out of each 100 could not 
read or write. They were enslaved by ig- 
norance and poverty. They were a cringing 
and servile race for whom someone else had 
always done their thinking. “Dark Russia” 
it was called, and rightly. 
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So when the communists brought on the 
revolution in 1917 they knew the masses 
were incapable of self-government, for many 
years at least. They had every factor in their 
favor because the Russians knew nothing 
else except to follow rigid, two-fisted leader- 
ship. Their debts were to be wiped out, their 
education undertaken, their standard of 
living raised and their children provided for 
by the state. 

It was inevitable that communism should 
make a good showing in Russia and become 
popular with the masses because any change 
was bound to be an improvement over the 
oppressive reign of the Romanoffs. If the 
masses had been capable of self-government, 
they would never have bowed to communism. 

It is important to recall that the United 
States was settled by men who sought an- 
other world in order to govern themselves, 
whereas the Russian masses have never 
shown this initiative. 

The Russian was and still is intensely poor. 
It is hard in the United States where our 
chief problem is a surplus of everything to 
understand just how poor Russia is. Russia 
has not near enough of anything. 

What befuddles you most as you go about 
this large, benighted country is the ar- 
rogance of the communists who believe they 
can teach a country like the United States 
anything. Capitalism is not without its faults, 
but it has provided nearly all of the people 
of our country with the necessities of life, 
many of which in Russia would be consid- 
ered luxuries. 

Among the thousands of women you see 
on the street and along the roadsides and 
railroad tracks you will not observe one pair 
of silk hose. When stockings are worn they 
are of cheap cotton and if you look closely 
many of them have been darned. 

You see men, women and children filing out 
of the food stores with loaves of hard bread 
and as often as not they pinch a piece of 
bread before they have gone 10 feet. 


CABBAGE SOUP WITH CREAM 


Along one of the principal streets of Lenin- 
grad came a tall Russian with the proverbial 
beard (no longer worn by most of the young 
men) carrying a briefcase in one hand and 
an unwrapped cabbage in the other. Cabbage 
soup is the Russian national dish; as an 
added delicacy you pour whipped cream in it. 

Bear in mind, as you witness the poverty 
and untidiness of Russia, that for hundreds 
of years the peasants were under the heel of 
the most pretentious and extravagant mon- 
archy known in the modern world with the 
possible exception of Louis XIV. 

It has been only 17 years since this mon- 
archy was brought to an end, And the So- 
viet government did not really begin to func- 
tion until five years later. War, revolution 
and famine decimated the masses to a point 
hitherto unknown. 

You have heard of the pomp and grandeur 
of the czars, but you cannot picture the ex- 
tent of it until you visit the palaces where 
they lived and see with your own eyes the 
way they threw away the money which their 
tax-collectors extracted from the pockets of 
the poor and illiterate peasants. 

But why, you ask, should their revolution 
encompass the destruction of capitalism also? 
Capitalism was not their oppressor, but mon- 
archy. That is the work of the Bolsheviks. 
They have told the peasants in the most 
effective propaganda the world has seen that 
monarchy worked hand-in-hand with capital 
and the church to keep them down, that capi- 
tal and the church must go the way of 
monarchy if they are to be free. 

In a communist nation, all wealth is in 
possession of the state. Everybody is em- 
ployed by the state to work the resources and 
the state retains all of the profits for the 
benefit of the people. There is no such thing 
as owning your home, or business, or invest- 
ing your money in Russia. You cannot leave 
your widow and children real estate or other 
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property to support them. “Communism sup- 
ports no drones,” not even widows. 

You wonder what must have been the 
thoughts of the emperors and empresses as 
they rode through the streets and country- 
side to their suburban palaces in the old 
days? 

You pass over the same cobblestone streets 
their richly furnished carriages traveled with 
eight, twelve and sixteen horses. You are told 
the plight of the people is better now than 
then, and yet today you see a standard of 
living the American people would have re- 
volted against fifty years ago. 

You see battalions of people with bread 
and other kinds of food, none of them well 
dressed, many with cloth or rubber substi- 
tutes for shoes. And scores of women carry- 
ing two large buckets of water on their shoul- 
ders. At intervals you see them washing 
clothes, They are the launderers of the na- 
tion. 

You see no pretty homes, only old three 
and four story buildings which formerly had 
shops on the ground floor, but now are only 
occasionally occupied because the Soviet 
government alone is in business here today. 

What dawns on you during a trip of this 
kind is that Russia is still in the man-and- 
horse-power period. Nearly all of its labor is 
performed by men, women and horses—and 
there are not so many horses. You understand 
why the Soviet instituted the five year plan- 
ning system to provide the country with 
machinery to take some of the hard labor off 
the shoulders of the people. 


FARMING EFFORTS POOLED 


You pass collectivized farms where the 
government has bought tillers of the soil 
into combinations to pool their efforts and 
production—a project that is not yet com- 
pleted and has been the most difficult nut of 
all for the government to crack. Russian 
farmers, like all farmers, are individualistic. 
They have adopted communism at the point 
of the gun, but the chances are they will 
learn to like it. 

On one side of the road you see black and 
red boards and inquire the meaning of them. 
The black board, you are told, gives the 
names of farmers on this collectivized farm 
who raised less than their quotas and ex- 
poses them to passers-by as shirkers. The red 
board holds up to public acclaim those who 
raised more than their quotas. This propa- 
ganda is carried to every nook and corner of 
the empire. 

You come presently to the destination of 
the former Russian rulers who administered 
the nation during the last 200 years of its 
monarchial existence. Immediately you are 
transformed from a dreary countryside to 
castles and gardens and fountains, the likes 
of which the world has not seen with the 
possible exception of Versailles. 

You enter the summer palace built by 
Peter for Elizabeth and live for a few min- 
utes in the presence of some of the great 
names of Russian royalty. 

An ivory room, Chinese room, Arabic room, 
blue room, silver room, amber room and lav- 
ish gold ball room transplant you to the 
brilliancy of czardom. But the Soviets never 
let you forget, while you are in this en- 
trancement, that the palace was built by 
serfs under the crack of czars’ whips. 

In the corridor outside Catherine the 
Great's bedroom is the communists’ propa- 
ganda. The queen is at the top of the picture, 
the lords and dukes beneath her feet, then 
the church and trades-people, and at the 
bottom holding all of them up is—the Rus- 
sian peasant! 

Then you go on, a few hundred yards away, 
to the less pretentious palace which Cath- 
erine built for her grandson, Alexander I, and 
which was the home of the last czar, Nicho- 
las II. In the study of Nicholas you see his 
desk as he left it the last day, with papers 
and maps before him. And the calendar on 
the desk is July 31, 1917, the day he deserted 
the palace. 
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To guard all of this splendor are Russian 
women, young and old, clothed in the cus- 
tomary black dresses and white headpieces. 
They furnish a striking contrast to the 
grandeur about them. The picture of them in 
the castles is symbolic; what they guard is 
the Russia that was; they themselves are the 
Russia that is. 

Mockery of royalty is no less part of the 
communist creed than mockery of religion. 
Is there no ounce of pride in these men and 
women who served as your rulers?, you ask 
your interpreter. And, with characteristic 
bolshevism, she replies, “No, they were all 
degenerates.” 


NEW SOVIET WORLD IS AIM 


The communists are trying to build an 
entirely new world in Russia, not to improve 
on the old. They have scrapped the old re- 
ligion, or rather all religion. They have 
scrapped royalty and capitalism. They have 
scrapped sex and superstition. And they are 
bent upon remaking human nature. 

Reluctantly, your interpreter admits that 
the scrapping of marriage and divorce laws 
has not worked so well for the children of 
the nation. 

Under soviet law, one marries without 
benefit of clergy, simply by civil ceremony, 
and the marriage “ties” are broken quite as 
easily. If one or both parties to the contract 
wish it broken they have nothing more to 
do than signify their intention and it is can- 
celled. 

And with what result? Forty to 50 per cent 
of all marriages are divorced and hundreds 
of thousands of children live without their 
fathers and mothers under the care of the 
state. The children belong to the state, any- 
way, so that is no added hardship, but one 
wonders what kind of citizens they will 
make. 

Loafing, drunkenness and instability have 
grown since the revolution and the govern- 
ment has tried to combat these faults by 
severe measures. Always there is the Red 
Army at hand with its firing squad. And 
habitual offenders are done away with on the 
principle that all are political enemies who 
do not help their fellowmen create the ideal 
state. 

So, THIS revolution continues, as they 
speak of it in Russia. It is by no means com- 
pleted, or else they refer to it as current so 
that the proletariat will not get half-hearted 
about the results so far accomplished. 

The “Great Experiment” of Russia has 
been enveloped in so much mystery, secrecy, 
melodrama and—propaganda—that there is 
nothing like seeing it for yourself. 

Propaganda in fact, is the cornerstone of 
the Soviet Republic, born within and with- 
out, and there has been a dearth of real in- 
formation with which to combat the heav- 
enly pictures of communism painted by its 
adherents. 

The Soviets tell you they welcome “con- 
structive criticism” but they do not define 
that term. Thousands of men and women, 
on the other hand, have been executed be- 
cause they merely questioned the ultimate 
success of Russian socialism. 

RESTRICTED TO RUSSIA 

When Stalin triumphed the only question 
to be decided was whether Trotsky should be 
executed or exiled. That he should be al- 
lowed to continue his residence in Russia, 
while not supporting the Stalin administra- 
tion 100 per cent, was out of the question. 
So he was sent to Turkey along with such 
other leaders as were not shot. 

This is typical of the Soviet attitude to- 
ward criticism and opposition—the same So- 
viet that through the “Third International” 
is trying to bring the whole world to its prin- 
ciples of government. 

One thing of importance these Soviet “mis- 
sionaries” do not tell us is that citizens of 
Russia are not permitted to leave the country 
and take up residence elsewhere. It would 
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follow that if Russia were the Valhalla it is 
painted, no restriction would have to be 
placed on its citizens to keep them there. 
Something must be wrong, however, because 
it is about as hard for a Russian to desert his 
homeland as for a prisoner to escape Sing 
Sing. 

The Soviet theory in this case is that only 
the ground work has been laid for the ideal 
“Republic,” that many hardships must be 
endured for a few years yet, and that citizens 
who might wish to leave now would not 
dream of leaving after a few years when milk 
and honey shall flow in profusion for all the 
people. 

It is that picture of the beautiful future 
that binds and captivates most of the Rus- 
asian people who are persuaded to the new 
order of things. “Conditions are not so good 
now,” they are told, and usually believe, “But 
think how nearly perfect they will be in only 
a few years when there will be plenty of 
everything for everybody, and no one will 
get more than his share.” 

The propaganda machines feed them 
bushels of such stuff. After awhile, they are 
told, Russia will be a greater and richer 
country than the United States, with the 
difference that the wealth will belong to all 
the people and not to the few who have the 
intelligence and ambition-meaning “avarice” 
in bolshevism—to acquire it. 

Nor haye the Communists failed to make 
splendid capital of the world-wide depres- 
sion. “See,” they tell their comrades, “what 
evil days have befallen the captalist world. 
Millions of people are out of work in the 
United States and other countries, while we 
have no unemployed persons and life goes on 
here better than ever. As sure as anything, 
capitalism is on its last legs and will fall of 
its momentum in a few years. We are show- 
ing the world the only kind of civilization 
that will survive.” 


SOLDIERS HELP BUILD ROADS 


In Moscow there are as many women work- 
ing on construction projects as men, and 
relatively little of the work is being done by 
machine, Only here and there a hoist or a 
drill, but hundreds of wheelbarrows with 
small loads flitting all over the place. No, the 
United States would have no unemployment 
problem either if most of its work were still 
done by human hands. 

And here is a moving picture show, the 
first one you have seen in Russia, featuring 
Joan Crawford! You learn that the govern- 
ment censors movies carefully and permits 
the showing of none that may “poison” the 
Russian mind. In fact movies are discour- 
aged and Moscow boasts it is the only city 
in the world with more theaters than movies. 

You see uniforms everywhere, officers of 
one kind or another, most of them in the 
Red army, which Duranty says is the best 
institution in modern Russia. You learn that 
all young men must serve three years in the 
army, that “off duty” there is no distinction 
between officers and privates, no saluting. 

Furthermore, men of the Red army must 
work on the same roads or help build the 
subway certain days of the week. Their life is 
not all drilling and idleness. You see them 
later constructing a country road of rock, 
picking out the stones with their hands and 
shaping them into place, with no machinery 
save their mallets. And you contrast it with 
the pouring of concrete into our American 
highways. 

The street cars are loaded to the limit and 
you inquire if any of the people own their 
own automobiles. Yes, there is one at least, 
and he is pointed to as a model for all good 
Soviets. Under the five-year plan he averaged 
165 per cent efficiency during the whole pe- 
riod, the finest record made in the republic. 
The government wanted to uphold him as 
an example to his comrades, and presented 
him with a Ford touring car. Private owner- 
ship of motor cars will be generally unknown 
in Russia until the government can provide 
them for all. Many are owned by the govern- 
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ment, but there is a severe penalty for their 
pleasure use. 

And those who drive cars had best be on 
their guard since the penalty for a wreck 
resulting from reckless driving, whether in- 
juries occur or not, is death! The trial in 
this and other cases is not before a jury, 
but before two judges, one of whom con- 
ducts the case and the other renders the 
decision. Juries, say the Soviets, are too often 
swayed by demagogic lawyers and render 
unfit verdicts. Appeals are valueless. 

You try to contemplate living under a 
“Judiciary” of this kind, but there are other 
methods in the Soviet Republic equally 
strange. Suppose, for example, you became & 
Russian citizen and cast your lot with the 
Soviets. You have a wife and one child of 
two years. First, you must have a home, You 
have no choice in the selection or location 
of it. An official studies your needs and as- 
signs you an “apartment,” which in this 
case is apt to be one room. 

Chances are your pay will be so slim that 
your wife will have to work also. She will 
leave your child at one of the nurseries dur- 
ing the entire day where it will be cared for 
and fed, with one nurse to each five children. 

You are not permitted to be absent from 
work at any time save holidays for any reason 
except illness, If ill, you must call a doctor 
who is also a state subject and will admin- 
ister to you without fee. 

Recreation during the summer vacation 
will be provided at a “camp” outside the 
city for workers of your classification. It is 
a villa once occupied by a nobleman of the 
Czarist regime. It is impressive to see Com- 
rades” walking over fields where once went 
only “Counts”. 

Soon you will learn that everything resides 
in the state. It you become a good commu- 
nist, you will forget about the old instinct 
of acquiring anything for yourself. You will 
be anxious only that your fellowman has 
as much of everything as you yourself have, 
and strive unceasingly to help him get it. 

But what incentive will there be for you 
to improve your work, to better your produc- 
tion, to make every laboring minute count? 
If you must be selfish then there is the 
promise of a better classification with more 
pay, so that you may be able to live in a 
nicer apartment with running water per- 
haps. You do not worry about “laying up” 
anything for your child because it belongs 
to the state. 

Obviously there will be little “spending 
money.” It is next to impossible to find out 
how much the Russian earns because he 
tells you most things are provided by the 
state, and second that the money he does 
receive buys much more than the outsiders’ 
money. One intelligent worker disclosed a 
salary of $10 a month, and you get the im- 
pression that it is more than the average 
income, Food, clothes and carfare must be 
bought with wages, which accounts, no 
doubt, for the scarcity of silk stockings. 

You will be under the constant scrutiny 
of your neighbors, and, if you dress better 
than they think your income justifies, the 
secret police will be called by them to in- 
vestigate you. And woe unto you if they find 
you “gold-digging” anywhere. Off with your 
head! 


As you look up the busy boulevards of Mos- 
cow you see no brilliant electric or neon signs 
such as you see even in the small cities of 
other countries, for there is no reason for the 
stores to advertise. They are not in business 
to make profits. 

At one of the corners you observe a long 
line of men and women awaiting their turn 
to buy one of the four-page government 
newspapers, with only such news in it as the 
Soviets think worthy of their digestion. No 
papers are sold on the streets. 

In short, you will become a good com- 
munist if you want to live with such satis- 
faction as the country affords. “If you don’t,” 
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the communists tell you effectually, “We 
won't actually kill you, but you won't eat 
much, won’t be happy, will remain forever 
an outsider, as an enemy, because in this 
communist ant heap those who are not with 
us are against us, and the final fate of such 
enemies is death.” 

Nothing like it has ever been tried before 
in the world, and the communists do not 
hope to achieve final success until the pres- 
ent crop of children reaches maturity. Lenin 
once said, “Give me four years to teach the 
children, and the seed I shall have sown will 
never be uprooted.” It is the old Jesuit the- 
ory and the communists believe in it 100 per 
cent, 

The children not only belong to the state, 
but are educated by the state, beginning in 
their cradle days. And their education con- 
tinues on through high school, with no es- 
cape from compulsory attendance except 
physical disability. Text-books have been re- 
written to teach, over and over again, that 
capitalism is the death-knell of humanity 
and only by embracing Marxian socialism can 
the world be saved. 

Each year hundreds of thousands of Rus- 
sian schoolchildren, as well as their elders, 
tramp across historic Red Square to the 
freakish modernistic tomb of Nicolai Lenin. 
There they look into the face of the man 
who to them is a combination of Jesus Christ 
and George Washington. 


LONG LINES VISIT LENIN TOMB 


It has been 10 years now since Lenin died 
and was placed in the tomb in an open cas- 
ket, but each day a long line forms outside 
his sepulchre to march single file past his 
body. The tomb is of red marble outside— 
red in the Russian language signifies beauty. 

You enter this weird tomb with hat in 
hand and descend 20 feet to a pit while mo- 
tionless soldiers guard every foot of the 
passageway. In the amber light of the 
sepulchre you see the impressive face of the 
man who rocked the world in 1917. His face 
has sunken a little after 10 years of stillness, 
but you can recognize him easily by the pic- 
tures you have seen, He has the sharp Rus- 
sian countenance and the little reddish 
goatee with which the world is so familiar. 

How much of this display is worship and 
how much is propaganda, nobody can say. 
But certain it is that the body and memory of 
Lenin are used without stint to keep alive the 
spirit of communism in the Russian masses, 

There is no question that communism is 
firmly entrenched in Russia. Much of the 
strength has been won at the point of bay- 
onets, but it appears to have succeeded to 
the place that it will not be uprooted for 
many years at least. 

Why people other than Russians should 
even contemplate communism, though, is a 
mystery. Perhaps communism or some other 
despotic form of government was necessary 
there after the revolution. But people who 
have shown the ability to shape their own 
destiny, such as we in the United States, 
would not live under communistic govern- 
ment five minutes. 


COMMUNISM REMAINS FUNDAMENTALLY SAME 


Since Communist Russia is celebrating 
now its 50th anniversary of existence, we are 
publishing a condensation of articles written 
in Russia in the summer of 1934 and pub- 
lished serially in The Greenville News. They 
were written by Roger C. Peace, then pub- 
lisher of the Greenville papers and now 
chairman of the board, Mr. Peace has been 
an avid but not ardent student of commu- 
nism since its beginning and has these com- 
ments to offer: 

“It hardly seems 33 years since my visit to 
Russia. The picture at that time was en- 
graved indelibly on my mind and I have fol- 
lowed the day-to-day developments since 
then. Communistic rule had been in force 
just 17 years and was, in fact, just getting 
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underway. The country had been recognized 
by the United States only two years before 
and was just beginning to admit visitors 
from our country, or from any country. It 
pleased me when they gave me a visa, for 
they were not enthusiastic about admitting 
newspapermen. 

"I shall not attempt to compare in detail 
the observations contained herein with the 
situations that exist today. This has been 
well done by a number of writers and par- 
ticularly by Eugene Lyons, whose series 
‘Workers’ Paradise Lost’ appeared recently in 
The Greenville Piedmont and now, in con- 
densed form, in this month's Reader's Digest. 

“I thoroughly agree with Lyons that 
though some changes have taken place on 
the Soviet scene in this half century, com- 
munism remains fundamentally the same 
throughout its history. There have been 
changes based mainly on economics, but the 
primary structure of Russia governed by 
masters and supported by slaves, is the same 
now that it was at the beginning. 

“If the communists were content to work 
toward achieving a true democracy in their 
own country and leave the rest of the world 
alone, there might and probably would be a 
round of applause, But, no, they are carrying 
a torch to remake the world, starting revolu- 
tions everywhere. Including here in the 
United States where they are lighting the 
fires of racism. In their distorted dictionary, 
they are an enlightened democracy and we 
are a murderous capitalistic nation. 

“On my visit to Moscow I talked with a 
journalist. ‘In the United States,’ I said, ‘we 
have nearly 1800 daily newspapers, with all 
shades of opinion. Here you haye only one. 
Doesn't that make you sad? He replied, We 
are fortunate. Our one newspaper is Pravda 
(Truth) and it tells the truth, What do we 
need with a lot of lying newspapers?’ Just 
how do you answer that?” 


FORTUNE MAGAZINE SAYS SURTAX 
WOULD BE A DRAG ON A TOO 
SLUGGISH ECONOMY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the few forecasters that accurately 
predicted the sluggish economic year we 
suffered in 1967 was Fortune magazine. 
Fortune’s January forecast last year hit 
economic developments right on the 
nose. 

Fortune did not just happen to be 
right. They did something too few Gov- 
ernment forecasters—especially those 
pleading for a tax increase—have done. 
They analyzed the economy in detail and 
they considered especially the driving 
forces in the economy: the impact of 
Vietnam, the plans of business to invest 
in plant and equipment, overall gov- 
ernment spending, including State and 
local, consumer spending and saving 
plans in all of their ramifications. 

Once again this year Fortune has 
made a forecast for the coming year. 
And once again the forecast is pains- 
takingly based on all the elements that 
will go into determining the kind of year 
we will have. 

Fortune concludes that the imposition 
of a surtax on the economy by the Con- 
gress in the coming year would be a 
mistake. Fortune stated as follows: 

A year ago, though the President was 
talking about cutting federal spending, the 
budget was in fact turning strongly expan- 
sionary. The deficit will stay large through 
the spring, when social-security benefits go 
up. But then the budget will be swinging 
sharply toward restraint. The cuts recently 
legislated in appropriations and obligations 
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will delimit the rise of outlays in fiscal 1969 
to less than half the rise in potential fed- 
eral revenues. A surtax on top of this could 
produce an outright surplus in eighteen 
months. 

Because this would mean a further drag 
on the economy, Roundup six months ago 
did not expect Congress to vote the tax, and 
this logic has not changed. It is conceivable 
though not likely that when congress gets 
around to extending present excise tax rates, 
it might just tack on some limited surtax. 
All this assumes no change in the Vietnam 
war. 


Mr. President, the Fortune conclusion 
is sound. A surtax would be a drag on the 
economy. It would result in increased 
unemployment without getting at the 
heart of the cause of inflation—the sharp 
rise in costs especially labor costs. Indeed 
a surtax would add to costs and to prices, 
because demand is not excessive and will 
not be excessive in the coming year in 
relation to the capacity of this economy 
to produce what is needed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the January Fortune fore- 
casting economic developments for the 
coming year be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FORTUNE’S FORECAST FOR THE NExT 18 
MonTHS: BUILDUP To A LETDOWN 


The period of readjustment in the econ- 
omy is by no means completed. Over the 
next eighteen months as a whole, real out- 
put is likely to grow at no better than the 
2.5 percent rate registered over the past year. 
The current pace, however, is a good deal 
faster, due to special circumstances. 

Industrial production last month got back 
above its December, 1966, high of 159.5 on 
the Federal Reserve index, after averaging 
157 or so in the interim. Detroit put on ex- 
tra car assemblies to make up for strike losses, 
and steel buyers were beginning to stockpile 
to hedge against a strike next summer. These 
continuing tendencies in cars and steel (after 
some G.M. stoppages this month) will help 
the index rise a bit further this spring, say 
to 162, with an added push coming from 
the increase in social-security benefits that 
goes into effect in March. 

After midsummer these special factors will 
subside, with a consequent negative effect 
on economic activity. The auto assembly 
rate will come down with the start of the 
new model year next summer, At around the 
same time, excess stocks of steel will begin 
to run off, too, either all at once, in a strike, 
or, as this forecast assumes, gradually over 
a period stretching well into 1969. By a year 
from now, moreover, higher social-security 
taxes will be taking as much out of the econ- 
omy as the higher benefits will be putting in. 
So by then industrial production may well be 
running a percent or so lower than it is 
now, or about 159 on the index. 

The effect of the ephemeral factors will 
be first to add an extra percent to real G.N.P. 
by this spring and then to remove that much 
or more thereafter. Thus real G.N.P. in the 
spring will be up by 4 percent over last spring 
instead of the 3 percent that was envisaged 
six months ago, and after that it will level 
out for a while. As valued in constant prices 
of last quarter, G.N.P. for the year as a whole 
will total about $820 billion, or $25 billion 
higher than 1967’s. In actual 1968 prices, the 
figure will be around $835 billion, a $50- 
billion advance, counting in inflation. 

The basic factors in the economy continue 
to shape a sluggish trend. Investment in the 
industrial sector is still in a stage of re- 
adjustment, not recovery, much less boom. 
And as noted last month, the Washington 
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policies that seek to influence the economy 
are now shifting from expansion to a subtle 
measure of restraint. 

Both inventories and capacity, and their 
present rate of growth, are larger than cur- 
rent needs dictate. The process of bringing 
them back into line will continue to act as 
a depressant over the coming period. The 
rates of inventory and capital buying may 
fluctuate, of course, owing to special factors; 
steel stockpiling and a buildup of cars and 
parts helped bring last quarter’s inventory 
rate up $4 billion over the spring level. In 
their reports to Commerce, manufacturers 
had earlier indicated ebullient sales expec- 
tations and inventory plans for the autumn, 
but now they say they will take on much less 
in the way of new stocks in the coming 
quarter. Plans are highly susceptible to re- 
vision, of course, and so have been current 
estimates of actual investment. Last month 
new Commerce figures (not yet in G.N.P. 
data) reduced the indicated summertime 
rate of inventory buying by $1 billion, and 
that of capital investment by nearly $2 
billion. 

In every quarter in 1967, actual capital out- 
lays turned out lower than had been in- 
tended, and on final data lower than the 
quarter before. But instead of trimming 
further now, business is currently reporting 
intentions to increase outlays this year. The 
suspension and later restoration of the in- 
vestment tax credit (and the run-up and 
run-down of interest rates) evidently had 
the effect of shifting some planned outlays 
from early 1967 to early 1968. Actual outlays 
are likely to fall short of initial plans again— 
i.e. to level out in dollars and diminish in 
volume in the course of the coming year 
and well into 1969, This is because manu- 
facturers’ utilization of their capacity has de- 
clined and will continue to ease. With a few 
exceptions, such as office space, the same 
trend—capacity building up faster than the 
need for it—prevails in most non-manu- 
facturing industries. 


THE SURTAX WOULD BE A DRAG 


A year ago, though the President was 
talking about cutting federal spending, the 
budget was in fact turning strongly expan- 
sionary. The deficit will stay large through 
the spring, when social-security benefits go 
up. But then the budget will be swinging 
sharply toward restraint. The cuts recently 
legislated in appropriations and obligations 
will delimit the rise of outlays.in fiscal 1969 
to less than half the rise in potential federal 
revenues. A surtax on top of this could pro- 
duce an outright surplus in eighteen months. 

Because this would mean a further drag 
on the economy, Roundup six months ago 
did not expect Congress to vote the tax, and 
this logic has not changed. It is conceivable, 
though not likely, that when Congress gets 
around to extending present excise rates, it 
might just tack on some limited and com- 
promise surtax, All this assumes no change 
in the Vietnam war. 

A subtler turn toward restraint is also in 
the making in the financial markets, which 
have been clamoring for a tax increase. In- 
terest rates have risen sharply since spring 
despite a year of massive expansion in credit 
and money supply by the Federal Reserve. 
A year ago Roundup remarked: “Renewed 
reliance on a policy of combining big deficits 
with easy credit could raise large and unex- 
plored questions having to do with the ade- 
quacy of savings, the level of interest rates, 
and international confidence in the dollar.” 
Now the answers have come in. 

Much of the rise in interest rates has been 
founded on expectations of a new boom, 
fears of a new money crunch, and a surpris- 
ing thirst for liquidity—as well as on the 
natural fact that, whereas an industrial 
boom is self-financing, a recovery based on 
federal borrowing perforce puts pressure on 
the financial markets, The rise in rates is 
now itself beginning to serve as a brake on 
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future economic activity, by pushing some 
municipal and corporate borrowers out of 
the market, and diverting some of the flow 
of savings away from the thrift institutions. 
As a consequence, housing will level out in 
1968. 

The psychological factors in the market 
should begin to ease as prospects for the 
budget and investment clarify. But interest 
rates, still on the rise, may not ease much, 
if at all, for a while, because the Fed may 
be gradually drawing in its reins on bank 
credit. The rate of expansion has already 
slowed and may slow further as the Fed, 
at least for a time, gives more weight to 
the risks inherent in rising prices than to 
those presented by rising unemployment. 
The unemployment rate, which has averaged 
4 percent the past six months, may be up 
a little—say, half a percent in a year's time. 
But meanwhile, prices will have advanced 
at least another 3 percent, due to rising 
wages and pressures on costs. 

By the end of the year, however, the 
changes in the budget pictures, in the econ- 
omy, and in psychology should open the 
way for a somewhat freer flow of funds, 
even if the Fed’s rein on credit keeps in- 
terest rates fairly high by historical stand- 
ards, In 1969 this should permit a strongly 
renewed advance of home building, for by 
then demands for housing will be growing 
dramatically. This should help see the econ- 
omy through various hazards into further 
growth next year. 


DEFENSE 


In real terms, defense purchases, which 
rose at an annual rate of some $20 billion 
in the two years ending in mid-1967, have 
gone up only $1 billion in the past six 
months. They promise to go up at about 
the same slow pace in the next six months, 
and even more slowly thereafter. By a year 
from now, spending could even be edging 
downward. This will surely be true for mili- 
tary construction and military assistance, 
and probably for overall procurement as well. 
While some programs, such as the anti- 
ballistic missile, will be increasing, others 
will be moving toward a lower level—e.g., 
ordnance and equipment for Vietnam. If 
large-scale fighting abates later this year, a 
possibility recently hinted by General West- 
moreland, a new downtrend in arms pro- 
duction could well come in 1969. Pay and 
maintenance costs, of course, will be advanc- 
ing as the size of the armed forces grows 
slowly. The number of men under arms will 
be rising at most at about the pace of the 
past year—i.e., by considerably fewer than 
100,000. 

BUDGET 

Over the next year and a half, the annual 
rate of total federal spending will go up by 
only half the $30 billion rise of the past 
eighteen months. On the national income 
accounting, the rate should reach about $183 
billion by the spring of 1969. The rise in de- 
fense outlays will be minuscule by compari- 
son with the buildup phase of the Vietnam 
war. And the nondefense spending rate will 
advance perhaps $11 billion instead of the 
$14 billion of the past year and a half. Grants 
to states and local communities—e.g., for 
Great Society programs—vwill rise after level- 
ing out during fiscal 1967; cuts made by 
Congress and the President merely have pre- 
vented explosive growth now. 

Revenues—now reaching a §$160-billion 
rate—will be closing in on expenditures. An 
economy growing at its full potential would 
ordinarly be generating annual increments of 
about $10 billion in revenues. But with prices 
rising more rapidly than normally, the 
growth should be, say, $13 billion. Under 
these circumstances, the federal deficit in the 
national income accounts, which has av- 
eraged some $14 billion in the last three 
quarters of 1967, should be falling this year 
to about $11 billion (without a tax increase). 
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By 1969, counting in higher social-security 
tax rates, the deficit rate should drop 
abruptly. Of course, if economic growth fails 
to live up to its full potential, revenues will 
fall short by a few billion. On the other hand, 
if Congress votes the full 10 percent tax 
surcharge, and suspends the excise-tax re- 
duction due next spring, the budget would 
shift rapidly to surplus a year from now. 


CAPITAL GOODS 


Since late 1966, dollars outlays by business 
on new plant and equipment have eased on 
average by 1 percent per quarter, according 
to latest SEC-Commerce data. Roundup now 
expects dollar outlays to hold about steady 
at present levels, which would mean a de- 
cline in volume of about 1 percent a quarter. 

Manufacturers’ utilization of capacity fell 
from 91 percent in the spring of 1966 to 83 
percent last quarter, and will keep on easing. 
In consequence, new capital appropriations 
fell by one-fifth through last spring, tem- 
porarily rebounded last summer, and inev- 
itably will drop back again. Since current ex- 
penditures are still going into winding up 
some of the big 1966 projects, outlays will 
perforce decline this year and into 1969. Ex- 
cess capacity will be affecting some other in- 
vestment areas, too, and some will be more 
sensitive than manufacturing to high inter- 
est costs. Some programs—e.g., in electric 
utilities and airlines—are still moving up, 
but even these will level out soon, due to 
growing margins of unused capacity. A sharp 
downswing in investment could develop in 
a year’s time, but the hope is that by then 
the long-term money costs will let up enough 
to nurture an uptrend in construction of 
offices and stores, outlays for communica- 
tions, and similar investments. 


INVENTORIES 


In the first half of 1967, business’ rate of 
inventory accumulation plunged from $19 
billion virtually to the vanishing point. 
Stocks of steel, cars, and consumer goods 
were declining then, but are building up now, 
so the inventory rate has lately come back 
to $4 billion or so. This buildup will go on 
at the same or heavier rates through the 
spring, after which there will be a letdown— 
and, indeed, a runoff of steel. 

A major turning point is now being reached 
in industries making arms and capital goods. 
Their inventory rates have gradually come 
down from sizable levels a year ago to near 
zero currently; in the course of the coming 
year or two they will be liquidating stocks at 
a gradually ascending rate. This is because, 
first, purchases of arms will be leveling out 
and sales of business equipment declining, 
and second, the stock-sales ratios in these 
industries increased in the past year to levels 
far above usual and will have to come down. 

In general, inventories rose over 3 percent 
during 1967, but final sales went up only 2 
percent more than that. Thus business is 
almost as overburdened with surpluses now 
as a year ago, though in some cases their 
locale has shifted (e.g., from consumer goods 
to heavy industry). By past standards the 
Over-all surplus may be at least $5 billion, 
and perhaps even twice that much. Roundup 
is projecting that this will be trimmed a 
couple of billions in the next eighteen 
months and that there will be modest liqui- 
dations a year from now, largely because of 
the runoff of steel stocks. Conceivably the 
liquidation could be much more severe, but 
it is more likely that by 1969, the inventory 
rate will gradually firm up again, adding 
sinew to the recovery. 


CREDIT 


Since midsummer, bank credit has grown 
by 8 percent (the average for the 1960’s) 
following the crunch of 1966 and the rapid 
expansion early last year. In view of British 
devaluation and the inflationary environ- 
ment here, the Fed may want to restrict 
credit growth a little from here on. But it 
will move with care, since long-term rates 
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are now at their high for a century, and 
short-term rates, though still below the 1966 
peak, have increased by one and a half per- 
centage points since June. The Treasury-bill 
rate could rise a bit more, say to 5½ per- 
cent, long-term rates could also edge up for 
a while, and in the next few months the 
Treasury's demands will be voracious. The 
latest thrust in money-market rates has al- 
ready resulted in a slowing of savings flows 
into the thrift institutions. 

By late spring, the Treasury’s tax season,“ 
the pressure in the money markets could 
begin to slacken. Private needs for funds for 
capital goods, inventories, and housing con- 
struction should be no higher than they are 
now and may be turning lower. And the cor- 
porations’ thirst for liquidity may abate. As 
it also becomes clear that the Treasury’s re- 
quirements will anyway be declining, the 
fever of expectations should subside and 
long-term rates begin to ease. 


CONSTRUCTION 


After rising all during 1967, housing starts 
at year-end were back at about the 1965 rate 
of 1,450,000 private nonfarm units. Since this 
includes more apartments and fewer single- 
family units, housing activity is worth 10 
percent less in constant dollars than in 1965. 
Starts should level out at the recent rate 
because the outlook for housing funds has 
clouded. Rates on new mortgages are getting 
discouragingly high, and new commitments 
for mortgage lending have already begun to 
decline, because of the reduced inflow of sav- 
ings to thrift institutions. This limitation 
will get more severe for a time. But everyone 
is agreed about avoiding another 1966 debacle 
in housing. Washington can protect savings 
flows better now by coordinating competitive 
rates for thrift institutions, and if necessary, 
large funds could be injected into the hous- 
ing market via the Federal Home Loan Bank 
and Fannie Mae. Later the money situation 
should loosen up, and by mid-1969 the rate 
of starts could push close to 1,700,000 and 
head still higher—to meet the potential de- 
mand of two million units or so that Fortune 
has calculated as probable for the early 
1970's (“That Coming Boom in Housing,” 
May, 1967). 

The volume of public works for 1967 as a 
whole was up some 8 percent from 1966, one 
of the largest gains in years, but most of the 
rise had taken place by the first quarter. 
The rate will stay fairly steady, given recent 
budgetary constraints. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


Consumer prices—and the over-all G.N.P. 
price deflator—rose 3 percent in the past 
year, a mite less than in 1966. But the rate 
of rise was nearly a percent higher during 
the past six months, and it may slack off 
somewhat only a year from now. On aver- 
age, over the next eighteen months the rise 
should be at least 3 percent, perhaps even 
3.5 percent, as cost factors continue to push 
their way through the economic system. 

Food prices will rise through summer, as 
they have since last spring, until meat sup- 
plies respond to the availability of abundant 
and cheap feed. Consumer services, up 3.5 
percent a year lately, could move up smartly 
next month when minimum wages go up 
roughly 15 percent. Construction costs, up 5 
percent from a year ago, may keep to this 
higher pace a while. 

At the heart of the matter, industrial 
wages have been accelerating while produc- 
tivity has been decelerating. Factory wages 
rose 5 percent in the past year, average com- 
pensation even faster, and new wage settle- 
ments have been running to 5 percent or 
more. Since productivity gains have slowed— 
to only 1 percent or so in 1967—unit labor 
costs have risen 5 percent. While productivity 
should soon speed up, nearer to its normal 
3 percent, unit costs will keep up with 
costs—profit margins declined along with 
utilization of capacity—but industrial quota- 
tions have just begun to go up smartly, at 
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nearly a 3 percent rate of late. They could 
keep on rising through the summer. Yet the 
new plants coming on stream should have 
an effect on productivity results and mar- 
ginal profit calculations, and so perhaps tone 
down the whole wage-price spiral, This ton- 
ing down may be the No. 1 objective for 
economic policy in 1969. 


INCOME AND SAVINGS 


Disposable income has grown by some $35 
billion, or 6.5 percent, in the past year, but 
nearly half the rise was dissipated in higher 
prices. At that, real income did better than 
G. N. P., as is usual in a sluggish economy. 
Profits and retained earnings were squeezed 
as labor costs outstripped prices, and medi- 
care payments increased a lot. Through next 
summer, there will again be some temporary 
pluses—e.g., the hike in social-security bene- 
fits, federal pay rises and a boost of possibly 
$2 billion in minimum wages next month. 
To the extent that rises in minimums (or 
other wages) get into the income stream be- 
fore prices go up in compensation, buying 
power gets a short-lived fillip. But over the 
whole eighteen-month period, the control- 
ling factor on incomes will be the slow 
growth of the economy. 

Everyone is now aware that the rate of 
savings out of disposable income has been 
high over the past year, 7 percent versus 5.5 
percent on average for the 1960’s, but the rea- 
son isn’t simply that consumers are being 
contrary. Savings tend to be higher at the 
crest of a boom because unemployment is 
low, dividends are high, and new installment 
credit is in better balance with repayments. 
Besides, more labor income is now going into 
pension reserves (i.e., savings), and, since 
1964, more after-tax income has been going 
to people in the upper brackets, who save 
more. The savings rate first approached 7 
percent last Christmas, and is above that 
level now only because of the recent Ford 
strike. It is apt to be a little below 7 percent 
a year from now. 


CONSUMER SPENDING 


Retail sales, which have been pretty flat 
since spring, should be making some 
sprightly gains by next spring, before going 
fairly flat again thereafter. Car sales fell 
about 10 percent between last spring and last 
quarter, when they averaged about eight mil- 
lion (including imports). After some spillover 
of demand from autumn, and from the win- 
ter if G.M. goes out, sales should be high 
next spring. Thereafter the strength of basic 
demand will be tested. Henry Ford is right in 
saying that 1968 sales should match the 1965 
record of 9,300,000. But recent sales perform- 
ance has not been imposing. 

A spring pickup can also be expected in 
other lines. Retail sales of home goods, ap- 
parel, and a broad of merchandise 
trade, in real terms, leveled out from last 
spring into early autumn. The temporary 
flood of income from payrolls and social- 
security payments should turn sales upward 
by the spring. 

Over the longer pull of the next eighteen 
months, however, sales of consumer goods 
will be rising in real terms by less than 4 per- 
cent a year, or about as fast as in the past 
year. Food volume will again tend to rise a 
couple of percent a year. Services, which in 
the past year have gone up 4 percent, in part 
owing to medicare, may do a little less well. 

EXPORTS 

Last year saw a modest improvement in 
the U.S. trade surplus from the very low 
1966 level. But several adverse factors loom 
in the next year or two. Britain's devaluation 
will tend to increase our imports somewhat 
and hurt our exports. Sharp cuts in foreign 
aid will trim some markets. And the tem- 
porary bulge last summer in the U.S. oll 
trade, resulting from the closure of the Suez 
Canal, is already subsiding. These factors 
should just about offset any small improve- 
ment in the trade surplus that might ordi- 
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narily be expected to develop in a relatively 
soft economy in the next eighteen months, 
In fact, the trade balance might actually 
worsen a bit before a gradual recovery sets 
in. The threat of a steel strike could bring 
about sharp further increases in steel im- 
ports. Exports will continue to limp along 
with the sluggish economies of Western Eur- 
Ope and the general trend of world trade. 


RESOLUTION OF SUPPORT OF THE 
WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, there 
is naturally a great deal of frustration in 
the country over the prolonged and costly 
war in Vietnam. However, I believe that 
an overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people support our commitment in 
Southeast Asia and our efforts to turn 
back Communist aggression. It has been 
my observation that while the people do 
not like this war and they have not been 
altogether satisfied with the long course 
it has taken, they do not believe that the 
United States should tuck tail and run, 
To the contrary, there is considerable 
sentiment for prosecuting the war even 
more vigorously in order to attain either 
a military victory on the battlefield or for 
bringing the Communists to the confer- 
ence table by demonstrating to them the 
futility of continued aggression against 
South Vietnam. 

I share this position, and like most 
Americans I have been appalled by dem- 
onstrations which have undermined the 
security of American soldiers fighting in 
Vietnam and which have in effect given 
aid and comfort to the enemy. Without a 
doubt, these shameful demonstrations 
have had the effect of prolonging the 
war. 

During the adjournment period, there 
came to my attention a resolution 
adopted by the Columbus, Ga., Chamber 
of Commerce and the Columbus-Phenix 
City-Fort Benning chapter, Association 
of the U.S. Army, expressing patriotic 
support of our fighting men in Vietnam. 
The city of Columbus has a particular 
stake in the conduct of the war, inas- 
much as it is the home of Fort Benning 
and the Ist Cavalry, which at this time 
is among the units engaged in Vietnam. 

I bring this resolution to the attention 
of the Senate and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, Columbus, Georgia, is the home 
of Fort Benning, the largest and most com- 
plete Infantry Center in the free world, and 

Whereas, the Infantry Center has contrib- 
uted directly to attainment of this nation's 
objectives in Vietnam by providing the lead- 
ership, esprit, and patriotism typifying the 
U.S. Infantryman, and 

Whereas, this community has given freely 
of its sons, brothers and husbands in the 
fight for freedom in Vietnam, and 

Whereas, it must be acknowledged by all 
who purport to understand the principles 
of modern political geography and the les- 
sons of history that the security and free- 
dom of Southeast Asia are vital to our own, 
and 

Whereas, the recent past has taught us 
there can be no honorable compromise with 
the forces of Communism which seek to sub- 
vert by violence and discord, and 

Whereas, while lawful dissent is a right, 
rights carry with them responsibilities, and 
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the present nature of demonstrations con- 
stitute tangible aid and comfort to the ene- 
mies of this nation to the extent that this 
question now is not only one of dissent, but 
of treason, and 

Whereas, service to one’s country is a 
sacred duty and a debt owed by all who 
enjoy its rights and freedom, and 

Whereas, anything less than an honorable 
victory and peace would be desecration of 
the sacrifices made by those who have given 
their blood, limbs and lives in the struggle 
for freedom throughout history. 

Be it therefore resolved, by the Military 
Affairs Committee, the Board of Directors 
of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Columbus-Phenix City-Fort Benning 
Chapter of the Association of the United 
States Army, that we do with full measure 
pledge our loyalty, aid and resources to the 
support of our fighting men of all services 
in Vietnam, and call upon all Americans to 
join us in a rededication of patriotism and 
loyalty in this time of crisis, and pray for 
a quick victory and a lasting peace. 

JAMES W. BLANCHARD, 
President, Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
J. W. Woonprvurr, Jr., 
Chairman, Military Affairs Committee, 
JAMES W. BLANCHARD, 
President, Columbus-Phoeniz City-Fort 
Benning Chapter Association of the 
United States Army. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CRIME BILL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there has been much controversy 
over the recently enacted District of 
Columbia crime bill. 

A few weeks ago, “Dimension Wash- 
ington,” a television program emanating 
from Station WRC here in the Nation’s 
Capital, had as its guest Mr. Herbert J. 
Miller, former Chairman of the District 
of Columbia Crime Commission. The dis- 
cussion which took place was interesting 
and enlightening, and I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp a tran- 
script of that interview. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TEE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME BILL 


Members of the District of Columbia Crime 
Commission, now disbanded, were the au- 
thors of one of the most extensive and scath- 
ing crime studies ever completed on an 
American city. That study was delivered 
to the President a year ago. However, in the 
year since, crime in the District of Columbia 
has risen 34.3%. Now the President has 
signed into law the compromised District 
Crime Bill; a document which itself has 
provoked considerable controversy. Our guest 
today is Herbert J. Miller, former chairman 
of the now disbanded Crime Commission, 
now an attorney in private practice in Wash- 
ington. Joining me in the questioning are 
Jerry Brennan and David Rush both of NBC 
News. I’m John Masterman of NBC News, 
this is Dimension Washington: A look at the 
vital problems confronting our metropolitan 
region and the efforts to solve those prob- 
lems. Dimension Washington is a presenta- 
tion of WRC and WRC-TV public affairs. 
To begin our questioning: David Rush. 

Q. Mr. Miller, it would appear from our 
ever-increasing crime rate little has been 
done to implement the recommendations of 
the Crime Commission and possibly that 
the Crime Commission’s work may have been 
an exercise in futility or up to this point 
anyway. Has it been that? 

A. No, I think not. You’ve got to remember 
that one of the major things that the Crime 
Commission’s report did was to find the facts 
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with respect to many of the various parts 
and aspects of the District of Columbia and 
particularly the law enforcement process. 
Now it is those facts which should provide a 
basis for constructive action. Whether it be 
in terms of fulfilling the recommendations 
that we made or perhaps making much dif- 
ferent recommendations and taking different 
steps. 

I would be less than candid if I did not 
admit that I am disappointed with the steps 
or the speed in which steps have been taken 
to implement the report. It’s very difficult 
for me, as a private practitioner, to know 
precisely when the steps are taken, to imple- 
ment the crime report, and when not. So 
consequently, I must rely on talking to these 
various people indefinitely and reading the 
newspaper, much as yourself. But, I must 
say, that I have come away with the im- 
pression that while there has been progress, 
from a personal standpoint I do not consider 
it fast enough. 

Q. What is lacking and what has been 
done? 

A. Well, to answer that question appro- 
priately we would probably have to take 
about three hours because as you know when 
you are talking in terms of crime, law en- 
forcement, and the so-called crime problem, 
you cannot look for a phrase, a sentence or a 
paragraph. 

I mean, our report, as you know, is about 
1,000 pages long with an 800 page appendix. 
So in order to even come close to answering a 
question such as that you’d have to break 
it down to one facet of the system. 

Now to do that, assuming you would ask 
the question, I would say this: to me law 
enforcement in broad scope, has two basic 
problems, One is the short range and one is 
the long range. In the long range you speak 
in terms of prevention, of trying to ascertain 
what basically are the root causes of crime, 
and then trying to eradicate those by a 
protective type of program. But by the same 
token, you've got an immediate crime prob- 
lem here in the District of Columbia where 
people are being hurt. They are being hurt 
on the streets of the District of Columbia 
and I say the only thing this government or 
any other government has to fight that par- 
ticular immediate problem is with ‘the tra- 
ditional law enforcement process. By that I 
mean arrest, trial and conviction. 

Now I think that last part of the process 
is a problem in the District and that is one 
of the parts on which more emphasis should 
and must be made, Because that is the only 
way you are going to have any immediate 
impact on the crime problem in the District. 

Q. Well from the crime statistics it would 
appear then that this problem has not been 
met Mr, Miller? 

A. I do not believe it has, no. 

Q. Well where does the problem lie? 

A. Well one of the problems the Commis- 
sion found by careful analysis and detailed 
studies, is that delay is the antithesis of 
good law enforcement. We found last year, 
and Senator Tydings made a statement three 
or four days ago, and the statistics are also 
available, that the delay factor has not stayed 
the same. In fact, it has gotten worse in the 
year since the Crime Commission Report was 
published. 

Now once that happens you have a prob- 
lem. We know by a study that we conducted 
that approximately 65% of those convicted 
of felonies in the U.S. District Court have 
been incarcerated before. In other words, 
they are recidivists. They have committed 
crimes before and have been in jail. Now we 
also know on the basis of a study we con- 
ducted, that once a person is indicted and 
is out on bail pending his trial that at least 
7½% % of those people will commit additional 
felonies. 

Right there you have a highlighting of how 
the delay in the law enforcement process per- 
mits individuals who have already committed 
a felony to, in effect, commit more. So, one of 
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the prime ways you stop this is to bring your 
criminal docket up to date and to make sure 
that the time span between the time of ar- 
rest and trial, and conviction is reduced to 
its absolute minimum, consistent of course, 
with making certain that the rights of the 
defendant are appropriately protected. 

Q. Mr. Miller, how can you pick up this case 
flow, how can you shorten or lighten this 
case load that the District now has? 

A. Well the Commission recommended sey- 
eral things. One thing it recommended was, 
in effect, a selective type of prosecuting. Now 
anyone in the law enforcement process knows 
that there are certain individuals who com- 
mit more than one crime in the District of 
Columbia. Now if you have an individual 
like that, who is under indictment, the thing 
would be to bring that individual to trial as 
soon as possible. In other words to sift 
through your docket and find those who you 
know in all probability will commit addi- 
tional crimes. There are some that are well 
known to the police. Take those, try those 
cases. 

Secondly, take steps to insure that some 
type of immediate penalty will follow in the 
event that somebody who is either released 
on his own recognizance or is out on bail is 
indicted for a second felony. Steps should be 
taken to insure that he will not be permitted 
to roam the streets to commit further mur- 
ders or further robberies or futher rapes. One 
thing the Crime Commission recommended 
was if a person who has been indicted and is 
out on bail, or released on his own recogni- 
zance under the so called Bail Reform Act of 
1966, is indicted for a subsequent offense, 
that, at that stage, his freedom or liberty on 
bond would be revoked. Now I think this 
would certainly be legal and constitutional. 
Where you have a man who is a danger to 
the community there should be a method 
whereby the community can protect its citi- 
zens. After all, one of the prime functions of 
government is to protect its individual citi- 
zens. If the government can’t do that, what 
right does it have to even exist? 

Q. Mr. Miller, you mentioned that one 
of the important things to emphasize is im- 
mediate arrest, trial and conviction. Can I 
ask you if the Crime Bill signed Wednesday 
by the President emphasizes these? 

A. I frankly believe that it does. There has 
been a substantial amount of controversy in 
this community concerning not only this 
current crime bill but also the Omnibus 
Crime Bill of 1966. I think this current bill 
is a substantial improvement. It contains, I 
think, three areas which are more contro- 
versial than the other areas. One is the so- 
called Title III. Now you have arguments and 
discussion in the newspapers here in town, 
and, I assume on radio and television, as to 
whether or not the police are entitled to de- 
tain an individual for so many hours. This 
was the basis for a widespread attack on the 
Omnibus Crime Bill. That provision is not 
in this bill. What you have in the bill the 
President signed was, in effect, a modifica- 
tion of the Mallory Rule. Now I can under- 
stand how people would talk in terms of 
detention if they have not compared this 
bill with the one that was vetoed by the 
President a year ago. 

But what this bill says, in effect, is that 
once he has been arrested, a suspect can be 
interrogated for three hours and if he con- 
fesses during that period of time that con- 
fession is admissible. Now the Mallory Rule, 
as you know, in effect, blocked the utilization 
of confessions where the suspect, once ar- 
rested, was not taken before the magistrate, 
without undue delay. 

The Department of Justice, at least up 
until last year, always strongly recommended 
some type of a modification of the Mallory 
Rule. I know we took that position when 
I was chairman. As the Crime Commission 
found, and as anyone who knows anything 
about law enforcement will tell you, brief 
interrogation is a vital part of ascertaining 
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the truth. Now you can cut down on inter- 
rogation. You may or may not know it, but 
there have been cases where a man has been 
arrested and confessed within fifteen min- 
utes. The cases and the confession have been 
thrown out under the Mallory Rule. 

Another part of this bill which I think is 
controversial is the mandatory minimum 
sentence. This, in effect, deprives the sen- 
tencing judge of discretion to suspend a 
sentence or place an individual on proba- 
tion. The type of crime generally referred to 
are those involving the utilization of a 
Weapon, say armed robbery; that type of 
crime. 

Now you will have substantial controversy 
as to whether minimum mandatory sen- 
tences are good, bad, or indifferent. The only 
type of mandatory sentence in the Federal 
structure that I know of today is in nar- 
cotic cases. Frankly, the reason that you 
have had mandatory sentences imposed here 
is because Congress became convinced 
fifteen years ago that the narcotics problem 
was becoming serious in this country and 
that one way to stop it was to put in a five- 
year mandatory minimum sentence. Now I 
think that the mandatory sentencing pro- 
vision in the Harrison Narcotics Act has 
had a substantial impact in terms of keep- 
ing at a fairly low level the utilization of 
heroin in this country. 

Whether a broadening of this concept to 
include robbery and the utilization of fire- 
arms will have an immediate impact, I don’t 
know. I think that it might, possibly. In fact, 
I would think that it would. The trouble is 
always going to be in the hard cases, say the 
nineteen-year-old boy, who has had a per- 
fectly clean record, has a few drinks, and all 
of a sudden finds himself facing a mandatory 
two-year prison term. When you have that 
situation it will unquestionably work an in- 
justice. Hopefully, that type of case can be 
screened out by the utilization of your US. 
Attorney’s discretion to take that type of 
case where there’s a mandatory minimum 
and break it into a misdemeanor. 

Q. Do you foresee the Title III being taken 
to the Supreme Court? 

A. I fully expect the Constitutional argu- 
ment will be made that this is a violation 
of the fifth amendment. I might say how- 
ever, that while Miranda was decided on 
constitutional grounds, the Mallory decision 
was not decided on constitutional grounds; 
it was merely an interpretation of the mean- 
ing of rule 5a of the Federal Rules of Crim- 
inal Proceedings. So, there is no clear idea 
as to whether this is constitutional or not. 

Q. What are the benefits you see from the 
Crime Bill? 

A. The benefits really are multitudinous. 
If you run through the bill you will find, I 
am happy to say, several of the things that 
we recommended. 

For example, it permits the arrest without 
a warrant in certain types of cases. This did 
not exist before. Police could not arrest cer- 
tain types of criminals unless they had a 
warrant. Now they will be able to make such 
arrests without a warrant. 

The provision expanding criminal sanc- 
tions for those who would corruptly impede 
the administration of justice is, I think, a 
substantial move forward, 

The issuance of citations instead of ar- 
resting persons will, I think, be a great step 
forward because one of the problems that 
we have in the District is lack of adequate 
police manpower, The use of citations will 
permit the officer to hand a man a document 
at the time of arrest, telling him to report 
to the court at a particular time, or it can 
even be mailed to him, at his home. This of 
course saves a substantial amount of police 
manpower. Believe me, this jurisdiction can 
use that manpower very well in other pur- 
suits, rather than going out to arrest people 
for crimes not of the violent type. 

The District of Columbia Bail Agency is 
a part of this act. Another very important 
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provision is to make the Youth Defender Act 
applicable to violations of the District of 
Columbia law. I think that’s a great step 
forward because that is a very fine statute 
in terms of sentencing procedures. 

Finally, anyone who is part of the law en- 
forcement process knows that the provision 
in this bill to establish a commission to 
update and rewrite the criminal code for the 
District of Columbia is long overdue. So, 
all in all, I think it’s really a fine bill. 

Q. I'd like to get back to Title III, Mr. 
Miller. You were discussing whether or not 
this is a detention provision. If a man is 
being interrogated by police, obviously the 
police have him in custody. Can this not be 
classified as detention? 

A. Well, as the situation now exists, a man 
arrested has to be taken before a magistrate 
without undue delay, under rule 5a. Now as 
a practical matter in the District of Colum- 
bia, substantial numbers of people who are 
arrested, remain in custody for at least three 
hours while the magistrate is being located. 
Particularly if he is being arrested, say at 
two or three in the morning. Now in that 
type of situation he may be in custody for 
the three hours plus the additional ones 
until the magistrate can be located. And 
128 is now no detention provision involved 

ere. 

The language in the law leads people down 
the wrong track because it says any person 
arrested may be questioned, with respect to 
any matter, for a period not to exceed three 
hours following his arrest. That, by implica- 
tion, means the police can hold you three 
hours. But if you look at the legislative his- 
tory of the House and the Senate reports 
concerning this provision you will see that 
they were aimed more at solving the Mallory 
problem than they were on the question of 
unlawful detention. I am particularly sure 
I am correct in view of the fact the old Title 
III was an outright detention bill. It said 
you may detain for four hours, period. That 
is not a part of this statute. 

Q. Despite the urgency of the crime prob- 
lem, and the public interest in it, I doubt 
that this [the Crime Commission report] was 
much of a best seller. Could you have writ- 
ten it in a few less pages so that more people 
might have read it? 

A. The President’s Commission on Civil 
Disorders is doing that— down 
their report so that maybe somebody would 
trouble themselves to read it. The reason for 
the length of our report was, in the first 
place, the facts about law enforcement in 
the District of Columbia. Since we had to 
find those facts in order to make any type of 
intelligent recommendation, we felt that 
since we found them, we might as well ex- 
press them in the report. We hoped that 
other jurisdictions would take this as a 
model and follow through on it. There’s no 
sense in my sitting here and making a rec- 
ommendation on one page that the Mallory 
Rule be modified. I mean that accomplishes 
absolutely nothing. What you've got to do is 
outline the whole law enforcement process 
as well as the other factors involved. Then, 
any person who really wants to know what is 
right or wrong about it can go through it, 
read the facts, see how the system actually 
operates, and then come to his own conclu- 
sions. They may differ from mine, but at 
least they will be an informed judgment. 

Q. Do you believe as many as one member 
of Congress has read your report? 

A. I know of one member of Congress who 
has read my report. 

Q. Do you think Congress has acted re- 
sponsibly this past year on crime legislation? 

A. Yes, I do. You have to remember that 
Congress itself is torn by a lot of different 
pressures. Now I think this bill for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was a highly responsible 
bill. I mean I may disagree with some of 
the provisions, but by and large, when you 
look at the entire bill, I think it is a very 
fine effort. The fact that certain people, 
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groups, or organizations recommended veto- 
ing it primarily indicates dissatisfaction with 
just one part of the bill. But looking at it 
as a package I think that this will be a sub- 
stantial help. Though, by that I don't mean 
it’s going to stop the crime in the District 
of Columbia. 

Q. Why does the Safe Streets and Crime 
Control Act hang up in Congress? Why does 
gun control legislation hang up there? 

A. The answer regarding gun control legis- 
lation is that you are living in a democracy 
rather than a dictatorship. And while I am 
strongly in favor of gun legislation, and just 
can’t really see the other side nevertheless, 
there is a substantial percentage of citizens 
in this country who write their Congressmen 

nst it. You know as well as I do that the 
National Rifle Association fosters this type 
of thing and, Congressmen, being Congress- 
men, listen to their constituents. I suppose 
that is basically why you have a democracy. 

Q. Mr. Miller are you disappointed that 
the D.C. Crime Bill did not include a gun 
control provision? 

A. Oh yes, very. It is very unfortunate that 
it did not. 

Q. Well wasn’t one of the major problems 
during hearings on the bill the fact that 
hardly any of the committee members in 
either house of Congress could agree on what 
type of gun control legislation there should 
be? 

A. I am sure there were a lot of different 
points of view which would vary from Con- 
gressman to Congressman. I do know that 
Congressmen from the western states have 
a problem about gun legislation with their 
constituents. Constituents in the West feel 
more strongly about it than would someone, 
say, from the adjacent state of Maryland. 

Q. Mr. Miller, one of the many concerns 
expressed in the Crime Commission’s report 
was toward the area of juvenile offenses. Has 
anything really been done toward this prob- 
lem in the District since the Crime Com- 
mission’s report has been issued? 

A. This is one area which has troubled 
me more than any other. We found as far 
as youth offenses were concerned, that there 
are a tremendous number of organizations 
in the District of Columbia which have 
something to do with juveniles and juvenile 
delinquency. But there was no overall co- 
ordination p ; there was no one focal 
point for responsibility with respect to the 
juvenile offender or the potential juvenile 
offender. That is why we strongly recom- 
mended that a youth administration be 
formed which would have the overall juris- 
diction and responsibility dealing with this 
problem in the District of Columbia. We 
backed this approach from this standpoint, 
That was a part of it, but also because a 
substantial number of crimes in the District 
of Columbia are committed by persons under 
18 years of age. It was not just a question 
of trying to be nice to juveniles, which we 
want to be, but it was a question of trying 
to focus the entire capability of the District 
of Columbia government on this particular 
problem. It is not being done now. You still 
have this broken-down case-by-case patch- 
work approach. 

Another thing was the Juvenile Court. 
When a juvenile asked for a trial it took 
six months. Now, if a youngster at 16 years 
of age is arrested by the police and then six 
months later is brought to trial—how is he 
going to have any real connection between 
what he did six months before and the fact 
that today he is being tried? There again, 
delay is a factor. 

Q. Do you think that under the new type 
of government some of these recommenda- 
tions which have not been carried out may 
proceed a little faster? 

A. I definitely expect this will be the case. 
One of the problems was, that you had a 
change coming. Everyone knew that the 
three-man commissioner system was on the 
way out. They knew that someone else would 
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be coming in, I am sure what they decided 
to do was simply lay the groundwork for 
whoever the new head of the District of Co- 
lumbia government was going to be. They 
left the implementation up to him, because 
he was going to have to face the problem on 
a daily basis. I can understand why they did 
it that way, but I would have just gone 
right ahead anyway, because to me it’s a 
crisis and a problem, and people are getting 
hurt. I think someone should take a stand 
and do everything that needs to be done to 
stop the problem. 

Q. Mr. Miller, Chief Headley in Miami has 
declared his own war on crime, perhaps you 
are familiar with that. He has armed his 
troopers. There is a tactical force with shot- 
guns and dogs, and he is sending special 
units into the ghetto districts. He has said 
90% of the people of the ghettos are law abid- 
ing but the other 10% are criminals. He has 
told his men to shoot to kill. Is this the type 
of law enforcement that you envision for the 
District of Columbia? 

A. I would hardly say so. That type of law 
enforcement is not effective. You don’t have 
to go around waving a shotgun or a rubber 
truncheon to have effective law enforcement. 
That type of law enforcement went out be- 
fore the turn of the century. Granted you 
have to have visibility for your police officers, 
they have to be on the scene, Granted they 
have to have the capability of protecting 
themselves if attacked. But to anounce that 
you are going to send swarms of law en- 
forcement officers into a particular district 
with orders to shoot to kill, this to me is 
the antithesis of what is needed to control 
crime. 

Q. Do you feel pressure building for this 
type of thing? 

A. This has been one of the things I have 
been very concerned about. The normal 
citizen is going to take the Headley proposal 
and say “this is the way it ought to be. We 
are not going to stand for it. We're law-abid- 
ing, everybody’s going to be law-abiding.” 
What I am concerned about is that as this 
crime problem goes on, people will get 
madder and madder about it. Because of the 
anger of the law-abiding citizens, his frustra- 
tion because he is afraid to walk the streets 
of his own town, then you may end up with 
a situation in law enforcement which will be 
detrimental in the long run, 

Thank you, Mr. Miller. 


ADDRESS BY ALF M. LANDON, FOR- 
MER GOVERNOR OF KANSAS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Alf M. 
Landon, former Governor of Kansas, 
discussed the “State of the World,” at a 
meeting of the Hutchinson Rotary Club, 
Hutchinson, Kans., on January 15. 

Governor Landon has, for many years, 
been a student of government, both na- 
tional and international. He delivered 
an excellent address on the problems 
confronting our Nation in both of these 
fields. I am pleased to ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF THE WORLD 
(By Alf M. Landon, Rotary Club, Hutchin- 
son, Kans., January 15, 1968) 

This is the first month of a most fateful 
election year—certainly one of the most fate- 
ful in our nation’s history. U Thant, Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations, said two 
weeks ago, “We look around the world in 
vain for manifestation of either good will or 
good cheer. In the last twelve months, I have 
seen more crises and greater international 
tension than I can recall at any time during 
the eleven years that I have spent with the 
United Nations.” 
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Our democratic processes still depend on 
the capacities and decisions of a majority of 
our people. The quality of a political cam- 
paign is of importance because what people 
learn from the conflicts of the political 
arena on issues and policies changes the 
thinking and decisions of many citizens— 
the elected, the defeated and the voters 
alike. 

Iam not going to present a picture of how 
well or how poor is the state of the world— 
either domestically or internationally. I will 
attempt, rather, to present an objective, con- 
densed picture of where we are—that may 
help our understanding of some of the key 
questions that have become obscured by our 
focus on the Vietnam War. 

Two months ago, President Johnson 
opened his campaign for re-election. Vice 
President Humphrey said that meant that 
tme, President was “hitting the sawdust 
trai Nad 

President Johnson rightfully and legiti- 
mately asked his opposition in that speech 
to state their alternatives to his Vietnam 
Policy. And, rightfully and legitimately, 
therefore, his opposition can respond by ask- 
ing the President to which one of his three 
Vietnam policies does he request alterna- 
tives. 

In his 1964 campaign for the presidency, 
the President stated his promised Vietnam 
policy to consist merely of a continuation 
of the policy of his two immediate predeces- 
sors—Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy— 
namely, of economic and technical help for 
South Vietnam to help themselves. 

Four months after the election—in Feb- 
ruary, 1965—President Johnson adopted the 
policies advocated by his opponent in that 
1964 campaign, Senator Goldwater—down to 
the last detail of instituting bombing of 
North Vietnam and the defoliation with 
napalm of Vietnam’s jungles. 

President Johnson for the first time com- 
mitted our soldiers to battle and our nation 
to a major war. He continued to pour more 
American troops and military equipment into 
South Vietnam—constantly proclaiming only 
a limited war for a limited objective—his 
second Vietnam policy—namely, to set up 
the freedom and independence of the South 
Vietnamese. 

At that time, the President compared 
South Vietnam to the original thirteen Amer- 
ican colonies and the Vietnam War to our 
American Revolutionary War for independ- 
ence, 

Only occasionally and casually did he refer 
to the Vietnam War as a war for contain- 
ment of Communism. A pertinent, valid 
question now is whether that policy was in 
3 back of President Johnson's mind all the 

me. 

As of three months ago—containment of 
Communism became the third announced 
Vietnam policy of President Johnson in the 
past three years. So it is the administra- 
tion’s containment policy in Vietnam which 
must be thoroughly discussed—in all its 
ramifications. After all, we are fighting the 
third largest war in Vietnam in America’s 
interest. The Vietnamese interest is inci- 
dental. Instead of helping them to help 
themselves, we have made them more help- 
less and dependent, 

When President Truman first proposed the 
containment policy in 1947, I supported it. 
Then that policy was designed to contain a 
solid monolithic Communist bloc. Today that 
bloc is bitterly split—principally between 
China and the Soviet Union, Also, it is frag- 
menting between many other conflicting goy- 
ernments. This split and fragmentation is 
growing all the time for two primary reasons. 
First, nationalism is transcending ideology 
throughout the world—including the Com- 
munist world. Therefore, national interests 
conflict with Soviet attempts to rule and 
dominate the Communist world in terms of 
Soviet interests. 

Second, this steadily accelerating process 
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throughout Communist nations varies only 
in degree—of supplanting the unworkable 
theories of Marx, Lenin, Stalin and Mao— 
with the demonstrably more successful capi- 
talistic principles of incentive profit motives 
for individuals and governments. State capi- 
talism is eroding state communism. Even 
within the Soviet Union and China, we wit- 
ness the growing demand for freedom from 
the police state rulers. 

Therefore, if there is any policy outmoded 
for America today—it is the purely negative 
containment policy. It is outmoded because 
it does not take into account the changes in 
the world in the past twenty years. Nor does 
it take into account present incipient world 
changes of the next twenty years. 

A settlement in Vietnam would still leave 
negative and outmoded containment as the 
basis of American foreign policy. This would 
be as sensible in today’s world as putting the 
cart before the horse. This is to say that— 
because containment cannot be situational— 
it has to be international in scope. It has to 
be equally responsive to Communist diversity 
anywhere in the world at the same time. 

That is the position President Johnson 
has expressed in varying ways at different 
times—especially at the Manila conference in 
October, 1966—in Santo Domingo in 1965— 
and in sending four big cargo planes to the 
support of the Congo government in 1967. 

The President has been reported as saying 
privately that the Middle East is a greater 
threat to American interests than South 
Vietnam. 

All this time—the President also talked of 
“building bridges” with Russia and China. 
One is opposed to the other. 

That is why there is dire and urgent need 
for a comprehensive review by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee of just what is 
the Johnson administration’s settled foreign 
policy in the light of the dividing Commu- 
nist world as it exists today. 

Containment is most severely tested now 
in the Vietnam War—the third largest war 
in our nation’s history—which involves deep 
emotional issues. All wars—because of their 
costs and the emotions they arouse—dwarf 
all other menacing and vital problems the 
belligerent nations face. Vietnam engulfs our 
foreign and domestic fronts, as well as world 
politics. 

Today, we face two foreign wars and one 
domestic war—and all are intermeshed. We 
face a war in Vietnam. We face a war on the 
soundness of the American dollar. And we 
face the so-called war on poverty at home. 
By expending thirty billion dollars a year on 
the Vietnam War, we have contributed much 
to the war on our American dollar. Even if 
we could win over Communism in Vietnam, 
we could still lose the war on our dollar— 
and then Communism would still emerge 
victorious. 

Both the Vietnam War and the war on our 
dollar impede the goals of a new and enlight- 
ened nationalism at home to meet our com- 
plex social and economic problems that have 
erupted in civil disorder. 

The problems created by our two foreign 
wars are converging here at home on our 
streets and in the homes and at the firesides 
of all Americans. 

We are setting the jungles ablaze in far-off 
Vietnam and the embers are falling on 
America. 

We are attempting to police the whole 
world at enormous financial cost—and are 
not adequately meeting the demands of the 
times for a viable economic and social struc- 
ture with decent respect for law and order in 
America. 

Like no wartime president before him, Mr. 
Johnson claims credit for keeping the Viet- 
nam War a limited war. At one time, he even 
personally chose the bombing targets in 
North Vietnam, 

Nevertheless, America today has over five 
hundred thousand men in the fleld of ac- 
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tion—compared to only fourteen thousand 
advisors when Mr. Johnson reversed the 
policy of his predecessors in early 1965. 

At that time, the Viet Cong had only obso- 
lete home-made weapons and ammunition— 
forged in the charcoal furnaces of the jungle. 
Hardly any North Vietnam regulars were in 
the field of battle, nor did the enemy have 
modern war planes or big guns. 

Today, they have modern military equip- 
ment in the air and on the ground—guns, 
rockets and planes second to none—all fur- 
nished by the Soviet Union and China. To- 
day we are still fighting major battles on the 
outskirts of Saigon. 

In February 1965, Vietnam was nothing but 
a jungle country with no roads or airfields 
of military value, and no deep-water ports 
with modern unloading facilities. 

Today, South Vietnam has airfields second 
to none in all Asia—hard-surface roads in 
place of jungle trails—and three modern- 
equipped deep-water ports—all built at the 
great cost of American money, sweat, blood 
and lives. 

In February 1965, Vietnam had no military 
logistic or strategic value. Today, it has vital 
value—inflated by American sacrifice, suffer- 
ing and sorrow. 

Our obsolete containment policy has done 
this. In the name of anti-communism, we 
have created the agony of Vietnam. 

Our containment policy involves much 
more than little Vietnam. According to Presi- 
dent Johnson, it involves all countries that 
want America’s shield and protection against 
Moscow and Pe X 

So, in Vietnam, we established another out- 


In these two wars—one for containment 
and the other on the dollar—plus our huge 
investments in foreign countries by American 
corporations—we seem to many foreigners— 
Communist and non-Communist—to be moy- 
ing toward either Empire America or Fortress 
America. 

Because we have not learned the essential 
truths of how to positively respond to the 
freedom aspirations of the peoples of the 
world, we have instead followed our nega- 
tive military containment policy of anti- 
Communism with the unfortunate result 
that our efforts in this direction have been 
counter-productive of the goals we have 
sought to achieve. 

Accordingly, we witness today the growing 
Soviet infiuence in the Middle East. Since 
the war of last June, the Soviet Union is 
rapidly fulfilling the centuries-old quest of 
Russian regimes dating back to the Czars— 
even to Peter the Great—for a Russian outlet 
to the warm waters of the Mediterranean. 
Russian focus on the Mediterranean is still 
a Soviet policy. 

Arab states have withdrawn recognition 
of the United States. The influence of the 
British and other European colonial powers 
had previously been moved out of the area. 
The Soviet Union is filling the big power void 
in the Middle East—all this while America’s 
attention and interests in the area have 
been diverted and absorbed by the Vietnam 
War. 

Once again, the Soviet Union has followed 
its policy of letting other peoples fight with 
its military equipment. And another incip- 
ient but ominous change in this brief picture 
of where we are today is that Soviet troops 
recently concluded participation in joint 
military exercises with French troops in 
France under joint supervision of Russian 
and French staff officers. 

We have a world-wide arms race. The 
Soviets are re-arming the Arab States. As the 
New York Times summed up last week’s con- 
ference between Israel's Premier Eshkohl and 
President Johnson: 

“The implication of the joint statement 
was that Johnson would honor the new re- 
quest (arms of Israel) if the Soviet Union 
continued to pass up his offer to arrange a 
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mutual slow down of arms shipments to the 
Middle East.” 

It is unlikely that Russia will slow down. 
Russia and China are pouring more and more 
arms into North Vietnam to match the con- 
tinuing American arms escalation in South 
Vietnam. 

Despite internal upheavals—China has ex- 
ploded a hydrogen bomb. The non-prolifera- 
tion nuclear weapons treaty is stalled. Rus- 
sia is constructing an anti-ballistic missile 
system. America is starting to match that 
with a “thin” one. 

Despite Secretary Rusk’s recent assurance 
that NATO is stronger than ever—all the 
evidence is that it is weaker than ever. 
France—the key country because of its loca- 
tion—has withdrawn. England is not meeting 
its commitments to NATO. Like other mili- 
tary outposts of our containment policy, it 
is exposed to changing world conditions. 

Such tragic developments could well create 
other traps like the one Mr. Johnson nibbled 
our way into in Vietnam. The question is— 
would the elected representatives of the 
American people permit another such catas- 
trophe? 

Senator FPulbright—among others—has 
been trying to alert the American people to 
the fact that a president of the United States 
is so paramount in our foreign relations that 
he can create conditions that leave the Con- 
gress little discretion but to support his 
foreign policies—however they may disagree. 

The Chairman of our Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has not been trying to in- 
terfere with a president’s constitutional pow- 
ers and responsibilities over the conduct of 
all United States foreign relations. Rather, 
he has called for a fuller exercise of Congres- 
sional powers. 

The Senate also has constitutional powers 
and responsibilities in foreign relations. 
While it cannot alone appoint ambassadors 
to foreign countries, it shares in the appoint- 
ment process, as it must approve or reject 
presidential nominees for such positions. 
While the Senate cannot initiate treaties 
with foreign nations, it must approve or 
reject those initiated by the President. And, 
of course, both houses of Congress appro- 
priate funds for foreign relations, and share 
in the power to make all laws—including 
those that cover our foreign affairs. 

Accordingly, the chairmanship of our Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee is the most 
important elective position in our political 
system—save that of the presidency—in 
American foreign affairs. 

Exercising responsibility and authority 
commensurate with his important position, 
Senator Fulbright on three occasions has ex- 
tended cordial invitations for Secretary of 
State Rusk to appear in open hearings before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee— 
to discuss the foreign policies of the Johnson 
administration. On each such occasion, Sec- 
retary Rusk refused to appear—whereupon 
Senator Fulbright in vain requested the 
President for Secretary Rusk to appear. 

The President has requested his opponents 
to offer alternatives to his foreign policies, 
but, at the same time, he will not permit his 
spokesmen for such policies to discuss them 
before the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple. Well, how can alternatives to the Presi- 
dent’s policies be discussed intelligently when 
he conceals them from the American people? 

In refusing to recognize the right of the 
legislative side of our government to this 
highly important information—the Presi- 
dent has exceeded his power and role of Chief 
of State in speaking for our nation in inter- 
national affairs. His posture is unpleasantly 
reminiscent of the old sovereign decree of 
the divine right of kings, that “the King can 
do no wrong!” 

To negate debate in foreign affairs is to 
negate Woodrow Wilson's policy for “open 
covenants openly arrived at.” While the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has de- 
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clared that it is a necessary concomitant of 
our national sovereignty that the presidency 
be the sole organ for speaking for our nation 
in its relations with other nations—the Pres- 
ident of the American people nevertheless 
must recognize the fact that he speaks not 
as their master—but only as their servant. 

And so we witness, for example, Johnson 
administration talk of previous commit- 
ments in Vietnam—without the administra- 
tion producing such commitments. 

Any discussion of the administration’s con- 
tainment policy—therefore—is constrained 
by the serious handicap of the American peo- 
ple and their elected representatives not 
knowing what are the predetermined goals 
and destinations President Johnson has fixed 
in his mind for this nation. 

Continued blind pursuit of containment 
would be tantamount to reversal of what 
appeared to be a new direction in President 
Johnson’s foreign policy of “building 
bridges” with the Communist world. 

While I supported President Truman’s 
containment policy as fitting the interna- 
tional situation of that day—I have always 
viewed containment as a negative—not a 
positive—policy. 

I vigorously supported President Johnson's 
newly announced policy of 1966 which he 
described as “building bridges” with both the 
Soviet Union and China. That is a positive 
policy. Yet President Johnson has not fol- 
lowed that policy with vigorous leadership 
and consistent action. “Building bridges” 
and building a containment outpost in South 
Vietnam do not mix any more realistically 
than oil and water. 

There are many restrictions on our trade 
with Communist countries which the Pres- 
ident himself could eliminate. Where he does 
not possess such authority, he could request 
Congress to repeal legislation restricting trade 
with Communist nations. He has neither 
acted to eliminate such restrictions nor re- 
quested repeal of such legislation. 

Meanwhile, there is steady progress in the 
policy of “building bridges” between the Rus- 
sian Communist bloc and Western Europe. 
Also with Japan, particularly, in Asia. Also 
between Japan and Korea. 

Therefore, it is evident that “building 
bridges“ —not containment—is the wave of 
the future. 

Many nations restrict American invest- 
ments and trade by various political and 
legal methods. But such restrictions are likely 
to be enhanced in retaliation to a new wave 
of protectionism under way in the United 
States. 

There is a gathering force in Congress for 
package legislation that would return to high 
protective tariffs under the guise of limiting 
quotas on imports into the United States of 
textiles, oil, steel, cattle and so forth. 

I agree with President Johnson’s positive 
opposition to that trade barrier legislation. 
It destroys the hard-won trade agreements 
reached in the last three years of Kennedy 
Round tariff reductions. Considering the 
precarious position of the British pound and 
our dollar—and the political and economic 
turmoil in most of the world—I cannot think 
of a greater benefit to Communist powers 
than a return to a special interest tariff 
policy so unpleasantly reminiscent of the 
Smoot-Hawley high tariff legislation folly 
that ushered in the Great Depression in 
1929. 

Incidentally, the entire Kansas congres- 
sional delegation voted for that bill except 
Congressman William Lambertson, of the 
then First District. As the then Republican 
2 Chairman, I wired him my congratula- 

ons. 

This new high tariff proposal—if enacted— 
can really be a finishing blow to the United 
Nations, which still can serve its intended 
purpose if its recognized weaknesses are cor- 
rected instead of ignored. 

The major weakness of the United Nations 
is reflected by big powers acting unilaterally 
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in what they consider to be their national 
interests—the same actions that wrecked the 
League of Nations. 

The United States is the major financier 
and, on paper, the major supporter of the 
United Nations. Yet, along with the Soviet 
Union, we have consistently flouted the 
United Nations Charter by unilateral action. 

That is exactly what is being proposed by 
this new high tariff wall. The tragedy is that 
it ultimately would wreck not only the 
United Nations—but also the United States. 
High tariffs would wreck the United States 
because they would evoke retaliation from 
other nations that could only restrict our 
trade at a time when we need more trade— 
more selling of our products abroad—to save 
the value of our dollar now under attack 
from other directions. 

While we have been engaged in deficit fi- 
nancing of the third largest war in our his- 
tory, there has been—for some time—an 
ominous attack in the world’s monetary sys- 
tem gathering momentum that threatens to 
bring about a world-wide depression worse 
than that signalled by the crash of 1929. I 
quote from a November, 1966, issue of Look 
magazine: 

“The French started the last disastrous 
gold grab in 1928, and they are doing it 
again today. This time, France’s President 
Charles de Gaulle is deliberately spreading 
gold fever to weaken the U.S.A. His campaign 
took shape at a secret 1962 session with his 
foreign-affairs advisers—who include Bank 
of France officers. In the middle of a briefing 
on our continued deficit troubles, the Gen- 
eral leapt from his chair, threw both arms 
high in the sign of victory. ‘Voila! La 
faiblesse!’ he shouted. That's it! The weak- 
ness!“ (The American weakness) 

Two weeks ago, President Johnson at last 
recognized the dangers inherent in the weak 
position of the American dollar. But his 
New Year’s Day proposal is a mere stopgap— 
and unworkable, to boot—in terms of meet- 
ing the deliberately planned and sustained 
drive to destroy the dollar as the mooring 
post for measure of value in the world’s 
monetary system. It is again a negative 
policy—to restrain foreign travel and invest- 
ments—that may work temporarily. Repres- 
sive legislation on personal freedom, how- 
ever, has never worked successfully over a 
long period of time. 

This crackdown on foreign travel and for- 
eign investments is another illustration of 
belated and contradictory expediency so 
characteristic of Mr. Johnson’s presidency 
that constantly adds to his credibility gap. He 
rightfully opposes quotas as a barrier to in- 
ternational trade—and then proposes a new 
and additional one himself, In the long run, 
President Johnson’s policy will be counter- 
productive to American prosperity. While it 
will pinch Europe, it will also pinch America. 
It represents an enforced retreat toward 
isolationism that may crimp everybody’s 
prosperity. 

There is general expectation that Presi- 
dent Johnson will request legislation to strip 
the dollar of all gold backing in order to 
meet cashing of dollars for gold. 

Paradoxically, much of our dollar outflow 
that we spend in Vietnam reaches France 
and gives De Gaulle more ammunition for 
his planned attack on the dollar. And so 
the price of Vietnam misery spirals ever 
higher. 

The plain fact is that an essential for 
meeting our chronic balance of payments 
deficit is to stop the steady devaluation of 
the dollar, caused by inflation—by balanc- 
ing the current American fiscal budget. To 
balance our payments abroad, we must also 
balance our budget. 

When the new Johnson-Keynesian fiscal 
policy of deficit spending was announced al- 
most three years ago, I said, “Wonderful if it 
works. . disastrous if it does not.” 

I did not think it would work, because the 
fatal flaw to me in Keynesian economic 
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theory—first adopted in this country in 
1933—is that there will always be a next 
election, 

In other words, even assuming that the na- 
tional Council of Economic Advisors could 
agree unanimously on what fiscal policies 
should be followed and could plan accurately 
in America—with its great size and vast va- 
rieties of land use and industrial produc- 
tion—politics will always interfere. The in- 
tertwining of politics and economics is 
inseparable. This is a simple fact of life that 
the new school of Keynesian economists has 
yet to understand or evaluate. 

The recommendation of the economic ex- 
perts would receive favorable attention if it 
was to lower taxes. To raise taxes would be a 
horse of a different color, 

Political advisors of whatever administra- 
tion is in power would argue against raising 
taxes—that fiscal predictions of economic ex- 
perts may not be correct. They would say, 
let's wait until after the next election, By 
the same token, one administration is not 
bound by the fiscal policies and reasoning 
of a previous administration. 

To correct this flaw—and because congres- 
sional action is always slow—it has even been 
seriously proposed by some of the Keynesian 
school that the President have the power to 
act alone to raise and lower taxes. 

Such a proposal would establish the divine 
right of sovereignty that would be pure base 
tyranny. It would violate the constitutional 
power of Congress to tax and to control the 
purse-strings. 

In 1964, the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors recommended that national 
taxes be lowered. They were lowered by joint 
executive and legislative action. 

In 1966, the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors recommended that taxes be 
raised as a brake to inflation. They were not 
raised. And so the Federal Reserve Board felt 
impelled to raise interest rates, an expedient 
that worked only temporarily. When easy 
money was restored, the inflationary boom 
started again. The result is that our domestic 
deficit increased to astronomical proportions. 

The President now blames a Democrat- 
controlled House of Representatives for not 
initiating the raise of taxes he requested 
last fall. There are two things wrong with his 
criticism. His recommendation was too late. 
Also it was too little—without accompany- 
ing reductions in expenditures—even if his 
recommendation had been enacted. 

We are fed doses out of the same old black 
bottle—as, for example, that the chronic 
deficit of seventeen years in our balance of 
payments abroad does not matter so long 
as the growth of our gross national product 
continues at a satisfactory rate. And we have 
been continually assured that our favorable 
balance of exports over imports is the an- 
swer to this chronic balance of payments. 

As you know, this balance of payments 
deficit means that—despite our national 
growth and our favorable balance in foreign 
trade—we spend and invest more dollars 
abroad each year than we take in. 

As an alternative to President Johnson’s 
New Year’s Day proposals, it has been sug- 
gested that we increase our price for gold. 
But this is just another way to devaluate the 
dollar, It would weaken our credit and rep- 
utation for financial integrity. 

This proposal is like an overdraft at a 
bank. One cannot pay off that overdraft by 
a check written on that same bank. That 
is exactly what we would be trying to do if 
we raised the price for gold. Furthermore, it 
would surely bring about a financial catas- 
trophe that would bring down popular gov- 
ernments throughout the world, because 
other governments would be forced to de- 
value their currencies if America devalues 
the dollar. Let us not overlook that the re- 
cent devaluation of the British pound 
caused bloody riots in far-off Malaysia. 

Let us look at the British. Their devalua- 
tion of the pound is not helping them 
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much. The chances are they will take an- 
other whack at the pound before this year 
is out—which may seem politically the 
easiest way to meet their bankruptcy—but, 
economically—in fact—would only make it 
more difficult for Britain to get out of the 
quicksand of inflation and bank on fiscally 
sound ground again. 

As Adam Smith said, there is a lot of ruin 
in any country. The British are certainly 
proving that by refusing to face hard facts. 
Sometimes I think we may be seeing in 
England a preview of our own debacle— 
arising from the subtle devaluation of our 
dollar through inflatlon—by our ignoring 
sound principles for maintaining financial 
integrity. 

I am neither an economist nor a financier. 
My good friend, Jim Farley, once called me 
a “typical prairie state governor.” Even as- 
suming an early end to the Vietnam War, 
which is by no means certain, I believe there 
are other—immediately and comparatively 
simple expedient stopgaps than raising the 
price for gold—which would be a drastic 
shock to America’s and the world’s monetary 
system—and better stopgaps than the Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

One way to balance our foreign payments 
is by increased trade with the Soviet Union, 
Eastern Europe and China—by removing the 
many trade restrictions. And I would seek to 
remove restrictions on trade between coun- 
tries of this Western Hemisphere. 

I would meet our foreign payments by 
gradual withdrawal of our military establish- 
ments—with their dependents—from West 
Germany as that country increases its armed 
strength. 

I would cut the size of our military estab- 
lishment of over fifty thousand Americans in 
Korea and their dependents. Of course, that 
does not fit the President’s containment 
policy. It does fit his “building bridges” 
policy. 

We must, therefore, make other adjust- 
ments to protect not only our economic front 
by maintaining soundness of the American 
dollar—but our military front by concen- 
trating—not dispersing—our military forces 
so that we can maintain a position of both 
economic and military strength, 

Today, the American dollar is a major 
standard of value in international trade. 
Given continuation of the current trend of 
developments, it is obvious that we will not 
be able to meet the growing credit demanded 
by expanding world production. 

The so-called “Group of Ten,” comprising— 
with the exception of the Soviet Union—the 
major industrial nations—including the 
United States, Japan and West Germany— 
has been meeting regularly for the past four 
years or more to face current problems of 
the world’s monetary system. It has not 
developed a plan for providing a new stand- 
ard of value in the world’s monetary system 
to meet the growing credit demanded by 
expanding world production. The problem is 
essentially one of reducing the gap between 
credit and production. So far, despite glow- 
ing claims of headway, the Group of Ten 
has been unable to reach any workable 
conclusion. 

Once again, we are presented with the 
perennial problem of the intermeshing of 
politics and economics. The present devalua- 
tion of the British pound—the subsequent 
devaluation of the currencies of other coun- 
tries—the run on the American dollar—all 
demonstrate that a permanent solution of a 
new world monetary standard of value can no 
longer be postponed. 

This is an immediate crisis that demands 
an immediate permanent solution. The times 
require action now! 

America has the financial and economic in- 
fluence to bring out of the conference room 
and to put the cards on the table of interna- 
tional monetary reform—a proposal for ac- 
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tion by the intertwined political and finan- 
cial structures of the world. 

Such a new monetary system should not— 
like Keynesian economics—be subject to the 
vicissitudes of elections. The Keynesian 
theory has not worked any better here than 
the theories of Marx and Lenin have worked 
in Communist countries. After thirty-four 
years of trial and error with the Keynesian 
theory of deficit spending—America has only 
proved that a so-called scientific theory for 
the scientific use of a highly centralized gov- 
ernment economic power—managed by poli- 
ticlans and so-called experts—is like an air- 
plane without a pilot or a ship without a 
rudder. 

Today, the United States must devise some 
other world policy than the negative poli- 
cies of containment—massive retaliation— 
and escalating brinkmanship. We must meet 
the gold drain with a permanent solution— 
not with a stopgap. 

Many months ago, I—along with others— 
predicted the devaluation of the British 
pound and the perilous and dangerous posi- 
tion of the American dollar. Surely, the re- 
sulting street riots and political upsets are 
portents of a catastrophe to come if we do 
not design a better and permanent world 
monetary system. 

A new world monetary system would mean 
world development—more encouragement of 
a feeling for world community, with ex- 
change between businessmen, students, sci- 
entists and journalists—the building of that 
mutuality of interests between Americans 
and the rest of mankind. 

It has long been my view that a peaceful 
world is always built on stable times. Since 
the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, that stability is built in the market 
place—on trade, commerce and personal ex- 
change—promoting between peoples better 
understanding of their mutuality of interests. 


PRESIDENT ANDREW JOHNSON’S 
VIEWS OF CIVIL RIGHTS BILL OF 
1869 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
State newspaper of Columbia, S.C., has 
a history of publishing editorials which 
are not only relevant to the questions 
facing this Nation but also are very 
knowledgeable expressions of opinion. 
On December 26, 1967, the State pub- 
lished an editorial which I believe will 
be of interest to many Americans. The 
article, entitled “Johnson Versus John- 
son,” is an excellent account of the views 
of President Andrew Johnson concerning 
the civil rights bill of 1869. I believe that 
the views of President Andrew Johnson 
are indeed applicable to the legislation 
which is now before Congress under the 
name of civil rights. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON VERSUS JOHNSON 

This month, the papers of President An- 
drew Johnson were presented to President 
Lyndon Johnson by the University of 
Tennessee, 

Never one to miss a chance to do some 
fast politicking, President LBJ said in his 
remarks at the presentation ceremony: 

“Andrew Johnson (who did tailoring work 


for a time in Laurens, S.C.) ... proudly 
told his fellow Congressmen once, ‘If being 
poor was a crime, I should have to plead 
that I was guilty. Yes, I have wrestled with 
poverty, that gaunt and that haggard mon- 
ster, and I have met it in the day and the 


night. 
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Well, today, continued LBJ, “I spent a 
large part of my morning trying to get ade- 
quate funds to face (the problem of pov- 
erty). I hope the Congress will be coopera- 
tive in that respect later in the day.” 

Pretty neat for just a casual remark. 

Perhaps, if LBJ gets time, he might leaf 
through the papers of Andrew Johnson in 
search of other quotations. For example, 
here's what AJ said with reference to the 
Civil Rights bill of 1869: 

“In all our history ...no such system 
as that contemplated by the details of this 
bill has ever before been proposed or adopted. 
They establish for the security of the col- 
ored race safeguards which go infinitely be- 
yond any that the General Government has 
ever provided for the white race. In fact, 
the distinction of race and color is, by the 
bill, made to operate in favor of the colored 
and against the white race, They interfere 
with the municipal regulations of the States, 
with the relations existing exclusively be- 
tween a State and its citizens, or between 
inhabitants of the same State—an absorp- 
tion and assumption of power by the Gen- 
eral Government which, if acquiesced in, 
must sap and destroy our federative system 
of limited powers, and break down the bar- 
riers which preserve the rights of the States. 
It is another step, or rather stride, to cen- 
tralization of all legislative power in the 
National Government.” 

We might suggest that LBJ read that to 
the second session of the 90th Congress, and 
not casually. 


THE FEAST AT THE PENTAGON 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Nation magazine recently published an 
incisive article by Sanford Watzman, of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, about the 
Pentagon’s record of enforcing the Truth 
in Negotiations Act of 1962, which is the 
taxpayer’s only defense against over- 
charges on negotiated defense contracts. 

As Watzman states: 

A little known, highly technical fair-pric- 
ing law is supposed to protect the public 
against being overcharged for this war mate- 
rial. It is the Truth in Negotiations Act of 
1962 (Public Law 87-653) which, were it 
adequately enforced, would buttress the 
famous McNamara slogan: “Buying at the 
lowest sound price.” But the law has not 
been adequately enforced. Rather, spread 
across public records is evidence of derelic- 
tions so broad in scope as to appear in- 
credible. Not only has the Pentagon allowed 
itself to be fleeced on individual multimil- 
lion-dollar contracts but it has also been 
guilty of unbusinesslike practices that in 
many cases seem to make overpricing in- 
evitable. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Watzman’s article be printed at this 
point in the Record, and I also ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
earlier this month in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer on a bill I am sponsoring to 
tighten up the Truth in Negotiations Act 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Nation, Dec. 25, 1967] 
THE FEAST AT THE PENTAGON 
(By Sanford Watzman) 

Wasuinctron, D.C.—Behind Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara’s official boasts as to “cost 
effectiveness” and “buying only what we 
need” and “buying at the lowest sound price,” 
is the reality of war profiteering on a scale so 
vast that the private taxpayer can scarcely 
grasp the figures. The recent disclosures of 
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Rep. Otis G. Pike (D., N.Y.) dealt with nuts 
and bolts—mere pickings from the great 
table. 

The incomparably greater feast in large 
defense contracts is well documented, nor is 
it challenged (or for that matter reported or 
even acknowledged) by the press officers 
around McNamara. They have evidently been 
ordered not to publicize the Pentagon’s re- 
sponses to charges that began to gain limited 
circulation last April, before Pike uncovered 
his smaller scandals, McNamara has fought 
a battle of news releases with Pike, who suc- 
ceeded in getting the attention of the na- 
tional media, but the Secretary chose not 
to advertise reforms he has been 
on the other front because to do so would 
reveal to more people that a second and 
more substantial front does exist. 

The Secretary of Defense is the world’s 
biggest spender. He is shelling out more than 
$46 billion a year (or $125 million a day) on 
military purchases—a figure which makes 
defense procurement the largest single item 
in the federal budget (25 per cent of it, at 
least). A little-known, highly technica] fair- 
pricing law is supposed to protect the public 
against being overcharged for this war mate- 
riel, It is the Truth in Negotiating Act of 
1962 (Public Law 87-653) which, were it ade- 
quately enforced, would buttress the famous 
McNamara slogan: “Buying at the lowest 
sound price.” But the law has not been ade- 
quately enforced. Rather spread across pub- 
lic records is evidence of derelictions so broad 
in scope as to appear incredible. Not only 
has the Pentagon allowed itself to be fleeced 
on individual multimillion-dollar contracts 
but it has also been guilty of unbusinesslike 
practices that in many cases seem to make 
overpricing inevitable. 

The Truth in Negotiating Act does not 
cover the innumerable but relatively trivial 
routine transactions cited by Pike—purchases 
of small gadgets, gears, clamps and knobs for 
thousands or hundreds of dollars. The law, 
aiming much higher, applies only to pur- 
chases starting at $100,000. Its principal tar- 
gets are the huge weapons systems: ships, 
missiles, bombers, bombs, detection and com- 
munications networks. 

For years, the General Accounting Office 
(GAO), an investigative arm of Congress, has 
been criticizing the Pentagon in barely read- 
able reports, weighted with the jargon of 
auditors, for not implementing the “Truth” 
Act. (See “The Putsch Against McNamara” 
by H. L. Nieburg, The Nation, December 26, 
1966.) Although many of the reports were 
made public, they received scant attention 
from W. m newspaper men who, by 
and large, seem to prefer the McNamara 
handouts. The tastes of the press corps are 
perhaps accounted for by the fact that the 
Pentagon is crawling with press agents, while 
GAO had not even one on its payroll until the 
first was hired early this year. 

But when the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool 
Co. was accused by GAO of overcharging the 
Army about 10 per cent on three contracts 
totaling nearly $2 million (under circum- 
stances bespeaking negligence by Army pro- 
curement officers), the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer took notice. Its Washington bureau 
examined a number of other GAO reports, 
and in April the paper published a series of 
articles, with follow-ups during the rest of 
the year—all of them ignored by the news 
establishment of the Eastern seaboard. 

Sen. Stephen M. Young (D., O.), a Cleve- 
lander and a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, was shocked by what he read. 
He ordered the articles reprinted in the Con- 
gressional Record and demanded an investi- 
gation. Rep. William E. Minshall (R., O.), 
questioned Pentagon witnesses about the 
stories at a closed-door hearing of the Defense 
Appropriations subcommittee, and in May, 
Sen. William Proxmire (D., Wis.), chairman 
of the Joint Economic Committee and of its 
Economy in Government subcommittee, 
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added the Truth in Negotiating Act to an 
agenda of public hearings that had been 
called to check on Secretary McNamara’s 
housekeeping. With only one Senator, Stuart 
Symington (D., M.), a former Air Force Sec- 
retary, not concurring, the bipartisan panel 
issued a report in July censuring the Defense 
Department for “a disturbing record of loose 
management” and a “lackadaisical” attitude 
toward the Act. The Pentagon was accused of 
“a serious and comprehensive lack of com- 
pliance“ with it. In September, additional 
hearings were held by the Special Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee, which had drafted the 
law. The Joint Economic Committee resumed 
hearings in November. 

No one knows how much money has been 
thrown away on fatty contracts, and GAO will 
not even hazard a guess. The agency will say 
only that, over a ten-year period, it detected 
a total of $130 million in overcharges, and re- 
covered $72 million for the government. But 
no projection is possible from these figures 
because they are based on haphazard spot 
checking. GAO has acted only on complaints 
or tips, ignoring all but a few of the 30,000 
procurement transactions consummated each 
day. Another weak clue was afforded in GAO 
testimony given last July to a subcommittee 
headed by Rep. Chet Holifield (D., Calif.). It 
stated that a survey of 101 contracts selected 
at random during a ten-week period in 1965 
turned up thirty-three cases of overpricing— 
with an average of $100,000 and a total of $3.2 
million. The contracts involved purchases 
adding up to $446 million. Again, a GAO of- 
ficial cautioned against generalizing on the 
basis of either the number of contracts or the 
amount of dollars, since both projections 
could be misleading. Two years ago, the 
former Army Audit Agency guessed that $1 
billion in pricing proposals could be “ques- 
tioned.” A more recent Pentagon estimate is 
$1.8 billion. But GAO has come up with no 
evidence to sustain, bolster or knock down 
these figures. 

The fact is that GAO, part of the legisla- 
tive branch of government, has neither the 
resources nor the responsibility to enforce 
the law. It is the Defense Department, a unit 
of the Executive branch, that has the con- 
stitutional obligation to make certain that 
the law is obeyed. Compared with GAO, the 
Petagon has a vastly superior staff of audi- 
tors. GAO has repeatedly urged that these 
auditors be unleashed, but until pressures 
built up just recently McNamara kept delay- 
ing his decision to order a comprehensive 
contract audit program. (One wonders how 
much income tax would be collected if the 
Internal Revenue Service refused to audit 
returns, or if it were known to ignore whole 
classes of returns.) 

The “Truth” Act is necessary because com- 
petitive bidding is not feasible for major mil- 
itary purchases, Modern weaponry is so in- 
tricate that usually only one plant, or at best 
a few, can produce what's needed by a given 
date. The Joint Economic Committee re- 
ported that in fiscal years 1948 through 1966, 
86.2 per cent of military buying was based on 
negotiated contracts. “During this period,” 
the report said, “the 100 largest companies 
and their subsidiaries annually have received 
from 63 to 74.2 per cent of the part awarded 
to business firms, The ten largest concerns 
and their subsidiaries annually have received 
from 26.6 to 38 per cent of the business. Fifty 
per cent of the volume in each year has been 
awarded to a minimum of eighteen firms and 
a maximum of thirty-six.” 

The Pentagon keeps a different set of sta- 
tistics, McNamara pictures a steady increase 
in the number of competitive contract 
awards, reaching a high of 444 per cent in 
fiscal 1966, but GAO officials point out that 
all purchases of $2,500 and less “are reported 
as competitive even though many are not.” 
In fact, a GAO survey established that two 
out of every three procurements of this type 
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had been falsely labeled competitive. The 
Pentagon’s rebuttal, in testimony given the 
joint Economic Committee, was that the au- 
tomatic classification simplified its book- 
keeping. Whatever the true figure be, the 
Defense Department acknowledges that it 
does a large amount of buying from corpora- 
tions that hold effective monopolies or oli- 
gopolies on certain items. So when bargain- 
ing with these companies under the Truth in 
Negotiating Act, the Pentagon supposedly ob- 
tains assurances—in fact, a certificate—that 
material and labor costs, cited by the com- 
panies in support of their prices, are based 
on “accurate, complete and current” data. 

The “Truth” Act has had an interesting 
history that is perhaps best understood in 
the context of President Eisenhower’s warn- 
ing about the “military-industrial complex.” 
Throughout the postwar period, GAO 
checked defense contracts at random, re- 
peatedly finding cases of inflated cost esti- 
mates. By 1959 the Pentagon was persuaded 
to promulgate a regulation requiring a 
“truth” certificate. But GAO kept nosing 
about, and discovered that the Pentagon was 
not enforcing its own regulation. In file after 
file, GAO found no certificate. 

In 1960 the Truth in Negotiating Act was 
introduced by Rep. Carl Vinson, then chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Committee, 
in an attempt to add force to the regulation 
by ensconcing it in statute. When the Penta- 
gon objected (on the ground that the bill 
would hamper negotiating flexibility), the 
legislation died. Two years later it was in- 
troduced again, and this time passed: 362 to 
0 in the House and on a voice vote in the 
Senate. Then the law was promptly forgotten 
by everyone except GAO. 

The Congressional watchdogs were not sat- 
isfled. Though the law was already on the 
books, they kept turning up new cases of 
profiteering, and firing off reports which in 
many instances named the offending cor- 
poration and detailed the Pentagon’s derelic- 
tions. 

Then came a strange interlude. The cor- 
porations complained, charging that GAO 
was damaging their reputations before the 
charges against them could be adjudicated 
by the Armed Forces Board of Contract Ap- 
peals. Through their lobbyists, they were able 
to set up an extraordinary series of public 
hearings in 1965 at which GAO itself—rather 
than its findings—came under investigation. 
Representative Holifield presided, as chair- 
man of the House Military Operations sub- 
committee. The hearings received almost no 
notice in the press. 

GAO officials found themselves in a deli- 
cate position. As agents of Congress, they 
had been free to criticize the Pentagon, but 
at this confrontation with their bosses, many 
of whom were obviously sympathetic to the 
contractors, tact was required, The hearings 
concluded with GAO assurances to Holifield 
that it no longer would issue Truth in Nego- 
tiating reports on individual companies ex- 
cept in unusual cases. Instead, GAO would 
concentrate on examining groups of con- 
tracts to measure compliance with the Act, 
and these summary-type reports would name 
no names, 

Actually, GAO officials were not unhappy 
about this new reporting strategy. Their at- 
titude was that recent reports in the old 
style had been largely ineffective, and they 
reasoned that a new approach might pack 
more punch. As it turned out, they were 
right. 

Although GAO stuffed the hearing record 
with examples of overpricing, Holifield and 
his colleagues were not greatly impressed. 
They made no real attempt to determine how 
the eighteen-month-old law was working, or 
whether it needed strengthening. Defense 
Department witnesses also had very little to 
say on this point. (Early this year, Pentagon 
officials complained to The Plain Dealer that 
the law was “imprecise,” but they conceded 
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they had never asked Congress for clarifying 
amendments.) The Holifield group held no 
further hearings on the subject until it sud- 
denly called one last July, evidently to vin- 
dicate its own vigilance and to pillory the 
Plain Dealer, 

Meanwhile, GAO made sensational dis- 
closures in the new summary-type reports 
issued in 1966 and 1967—except that they 
were bound to be over the head of anyone 
not familiar with the subject. One report 
told of a check of 242 contracts, worth a 
total of $600 million. The “Truth” certificates 
were in the files where required, but there 
were no supporting documents to indicate 
what the certificates were based on, and 
GAO objected that the certificates should 
not be accepted on faith. In other cases, 
where evidently no certificate was needed be- 
cause of certain exemptions in the law, there 
was nothing in the file to explain and justify 
the dispensation. Only twenty of the 242 
files were complete. Also noted was the 
absence of the Defense Department’s Form 
633—a questionnaire which, if properly filled 
out, would have supplied much of the in- 
formation needed. A GAO inquiry estab- 
lished that the Form 633s were gathering 
dust in a warehouse. They had not been dis- 
tributed to Pentagon contracting officers 
across the nation. (This at a time when the 
Department was spending $125 million a 
day!) 

Another summary report revealed that 
McNamara’s staff was accepting contractors’ 
cost estimates without requiring them to 
establish formal cost estimating systems. For 
ten years the Pentagon’s own auditors had 
been emphasizing the necessity of curbing 
such guesswork, Some of the auditors’ re- 
ports were choked by red tape. Others were 
ignored or receded from view. Still others 
were fated to become a basis for more studies 
and more reports. But none was adopted 
until GAO blew the whistle early this year. 

Still another summary report disclosed an 
examination of 237 construction contracts 
involving a total of $128 million, Rather 
than making a careful analysis of the con- 
tractors’ proposals, GAO said, the Pentagon 
merely compared them with the govern- 
ment’s cost estimates. “We noted, however, 
that when the proposal was greater than the 
government estimate, the government esti- 
mate was often raised—on the basis of in- 
formation obtained during negotiations—to 
equal or exceed the price negotiated.” GAO 
found in other cases that the government 
estimate was not a good standard for com- 
parison because it was not organized in the 
same way as the contractor’s proposal. An- 
other finding was that the Department ac- 
cepted contractors’ estimates without re- 
quiring them to submit verifying data. 

These summary reports raised eyebrows 
(and hackles) at the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee hearings in May. Senator Proxmire 
and his colleagues were incredulous. They 
asked Comptroller General Elmer B. Staats, 
head of GAO, about the need for formal cost 
estimating systems. “This goes to the heart 
of negotiations,” he replied. “Unless the 
government has some basis for estimating 
what the costs are going to be, the negotia- 
tions are going to be one-sided.” 

“Do you mean to say,” Proxmire demanded, 
referring to another GAO report, “that the 
Pentagon had no system for checking back 
on contracts—to determine whether it had 
been cheated—until you prodded them into 
adopting such a program?” “That’s right, sir,” 
Staats replied. William A. Newman, an aide 
of Staats, in : “It’s just impossible 
for us [at GAO] to audit all these contracts 
ourselves. We're pecking at it as best we can. 
But they have 3,600 auditors over there at 
the Defense Department.” Further testimony 
revealed that the incipient audit program 
contained a large loophole. The Pentagon still 
had not decided (it was chewing on this 
issue when it appeared before the Holifield 
subcommittee two years earlier) whether to 
post-audit a category of contracts that covers 
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most major procurements and is known as 
the Firm Fixed Price (FFP) contracts. “In 
the time it is taking the Pentagon to ponder 
this problem,” Proxmire asked, “how much 
money has been lost to the taxpayers?” 
“There’s no way of knowing,” said Staats. 

Shortly after the Proxmire hearings, the 
Defense Department announced new regula- 
tions requiring careful documentation of 
“Truth” certificates. In another development, 
Representative Minshall on June 6, intro- 
duced legislation to close the FFP loophole. 
Minshall’s bill (H.R. 10573) is in the form of 
an amendment to the Truth in Negotiating 
Act. Proxmire dropped an identical bill (S. 
1913) into the Senate hopper. A third re- 
action was an order to organize “seminars” 
on the law at procurement offices around the 
country. Five years after the law was passed, 
a concerted attempt was to be made to ex- 
plain it to Defense Department personnel. 

But then the summer lull set in. Minshall’s 
bill was referred to the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, where it languished while 
the Pentagon delayed taking a stand. But 
Senator Young and Rep. Charles W. Whalen, 
Jr. a freshman Republican from Dayton, O., 
stepped in to keep the controversy alive. 
Young made a speech in the Senate entitled 
Private Letters’ on War Profiteering.” He 
said: “I have continued to look into this 
problem and have had a great deal of re- 
search and investigation made. 

I am sorry to report I have found many 
additional cases of profiteering—cases un- 
covered by GAO but not reported to Con- 
gress and the public, as most are. Frankly, 
the dimensions of this problem are even 
greater than I first supposed. Young had 
obtained from GAO data on individual corpo- 
rations—that is, reports of the kind that 
were routinely made public prior to the Holi- 
field hearings. Although he did not name the 
corporations, since they had not been given 
an opportunity to reply formally to GAO, 
Young revealed that one Ohio company had 
racked up a 42 per cent profit on one con- 
tract by padding the price $143,681. Among 
other overcharges cited by Young was one of 
$1.6 million and another of $1.5 million. 
Many of these corporations won contracts 
even though GAO had accused them of over- 
pricing in earlier cases. In the House, Rep- 
resentative Whalen made a similar speech, 
citing additional examples of swollen con- 
tract prices. Whalen, a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, also announced that he 
was joining Minshall as a sponsor of H.R. 
10573 and would try to recruit additional 
sponsors on the committee. 

On September 18, Minshall turned his 
anger on McNamara. “He has been stalling 
more than three months,” the Congressman 
charged in a statement. “I introduced my 
legislation June 6, and there has not been 
a word from him since. What’s he afraid of? 
That action under my bill would turn up 
more cases of multimillion-dollar over- 
charges—chiseling that could have been pre- 
vented had McNamara strictly enforced the 
Truth in Negotiating Act?” One week later, 
hearings were opened by the House Armed 
Services Special Investigations subcommit- 
tee, headed by Rep. Porter Hardy (D. Va.), 
with Representative Pike as its 
Democratic member. The panel made it plain 
to Defense Department witnesses, who ar- 
rived with nothing new to report, that it 
agreed with Minshall. 

McNamara finally got the message. On 
October 2, Assistant Defense Secretary 
Thomas D. Morris delivered personally to 
the offices of Minshall and Proxmire a copy 
of a new Pentagon order commanding audits 
of Firm Fixed Price contracts. Now, Morris 
suggested, the Minshall and Proxmire bills 
were no longer needed. 

But the two lawmakers have not agreed 
to a cease-fire. They have said that they will 
continue to push for passage of their bill. 
They know, from a study of GAO reports, 
that the Pentagon does not have a distin- 
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guished record of carrying out its own regu- 
lations. 

Representative Pike brought out one rea- 
son why the Pentagon will have difficulty 
convincing the Congressmen of its good in- 
tentions. At his subcommittee hearing, he 
asked Charles M. Bailey, deputy director of 
GAO's defense division, whether he knew of 
even one case where a Defense Department 
official had been fired, demoted or otherwise 
disciplined in an overpricing case. Bailey’s 
answer was “no.” The controversy will no 
doubt continue for some time to come. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer] 
“TRUTH” BILL Merirs Quick OK 

Legislation authorizing the Pentagon to 
audit price contracts after the contracts 
have been completed should get early and 
favorable attention from Congress when it 
resumes work. 

A lot of time and effort has been poured 
into the legislation by Greater Cleveland’s 
Rep. William E. Minshall, R-23, and Sen. Wil- 
liam Proxmire, D-Wis. It is designed to pro- 
tect the taxpayer from losses resulting from 
overpricing on major Defense Department 
contracts. 

The Pentagon belatedly agreed to assume 
responsibility for detecting overpricing after 
a series of articles by Sanford Watzman of 
The Plain Dealer’s Washington Bureau ex- 
posed the lapse. 

But it should bolster the Pentagon’s de- 
termination to obtain refunds for overcharg- 
ing if authorization of the audits is made a 
part of the Truth in Negotating Act. 

The Pentagon’s decision to audit the big 
business it does with defense contractors was 
made under the strong pressure of publicity 
and from Minshall, Proxmire and Sen. Ste- 
phen. M. Young, D-Ohio. 

With the heat off and new direction com- 
ing to the Pentagon soon, the auditing could 
suffer new lapses. It is less likely to be ne- 
glected, however, if authority for it is made 
part of the law. 

It is easy to alter or even to forget a regu- 
lation. It is more difficult and it takes a lot 
longer to change a law. 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL SAVE 
YOUR BREATH MONTH 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am glad 
to invite attention to Senate Joint Res- 
olution 127, which I recently joined in 
cosponsoring. Senate Joint Resolution 
127 urges the President to declare the 
month of March 1968 as National Jewish 
Hospital Save Your Breath Month. 

The National Jewish Hospital, a non- 
sectarian medical center in Denver, 
Colo, for many years has engaged in 
research and education as well as the 
treatment and rehabilitation of patients 
with respiratory diseases. 

The designation of National Jewish 
Hospital Save Your Breath Month will 
serve to emphasize the major public 
health problem presented by chronic 
respiratory disease and to alert all people 
to the need to observe appropriate safe- 
guards for their own respiratory health, 


DR. NEILSON, A COURAGEOUS 
VOLUNTEER 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, several weeks ago the Washington 
Post published a small story that very 
well went unnoticed. 

It told of 13 doctors who have given 
up 2 months of their time to practice 
their profession as volunteers in South 
Vietnamese hospitals caring for civilian 
victims of the war in that country. 
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One of these physicians was a thoracic 
surgeon, Dr. Robert W. Neilson, Jr., 49, 
of Bluefield, W. Va. What makes Dr. 
Neilson’s mission in Vietnam even more 
outstanding is that this is his second 
volunteer tour in that war-torn land. 

Before he left, Dr. Neilson was quoted 
as saying: 

I believe our work in Southeast Asia is 
honorable and just. The courageous South 
Vietnamese need our medical assistance more 
than any other group of people in the world. 
I have never in my medical career seen suf- 
fering equal to that of the South Vietnamese. 


Dr. Neilson has left at home his wife, 
Jean, also a physician, and four young 
children; Robert 3d, 11; Lynette, 7; Pa- 
tricia, 6; and Ronald, 4. 

In addition, of course, he has left his 
practice at the Bluefield Sanitarium Hos- 
pital and his many patients. 

In my opinion, Dr. Neilson represents 
the responsible Americans; the Ameri- 
can who, though silent, faceless, and un- 
publicized is the true strength of our 
great country. 

I salute Dr. Neilson and all his fel- 
low physicians who have given of their 
time so generously to help their fellow 
man in the hospitals of South Vietnam. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled “Doctors Arrive In Viet- 
nam,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

aa DOCTORS ARRIVE IN VIETNAM 

Sarcon, January 1.—Thirteen more Amer- 
ican doctors arrived today to begin 60 days 
of volunteer work in provincial hospitals. 

One of them, Dr. Robert W. Neilson Jr. of 
Bluefield, W. Va., was on his second trip 
as part of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s volunteer physicians for Vietnam pro- 


am, 

Tho arrivals brought to 406 the number of 
doctors who have served in Vietnam under 
the program since 1965, Their transporta- 
tion is paid for by the U.S. agency for inter- 
national development, but they receive no 


pay. 


THE VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the December 15, 1967, issue of the State 
newspaper an article by Paul Scott re- 
veals former President Eisenhower's pri- 
vate views on what the United States 
should do to end the war in Vietnam. 

The former President elaborated on 
his theory of “hot pursuit,” and added 
that he would warn Hanoi that the situ- 
ation could possibly lead to the use of 
nuclear weapons. 

The ex-President indicated that a sim- 
ilar tactic had been used to end the war 
in Korea in 1953. Ex-President Eisen- 
hower suggested that President Johnson 
use this approach in order to end the 
heavy casualties that are occurring as 
the war drags on. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IRR: Give Hanor Fim Warntnc Now— 
Korea Tactic Coup Work 
(By Paul Scott) 

WasHINGTON.—Former President Eisen- 

hower’s private views on what the U.S. should 
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do to end the Vietnam war are even more 
explosive than his recent TV statement. 

In addition to his call for “hot pursuit” 
of enemy forces across the South Vietnamese 
border into Laos and Cambodia, Eisenhower 
wants President Johnson to issue a blunt 
warning to Hanoi similar to the one he sent 
Peking during the Korean war. 

Conferring with the staff of the National 
Republican Coordinating Committee recently 
at his Gettysburg, Pa., farm, the former Presi- 
dent pointed out that he had notified Peking 
that he was prepared to use nuclear weapons 
and that the Chinese Communists’ knowl- 
edge of this “had a great effect in ending 
the conflict.” 

“I let it be known that if there were not 
going to be an armistice,” stated Eisenhower, 
“I would no longer regard this war as being 
limited or deny ourselves the right to at- 
tack wherever we saw the enemy coming at 
us—meaning that we were not going to be 
bound by the kind of weapons that we would 
use.” 

“That is the message President Johnson 
should send to Hanoi,” continued Eisen- 
hower. “He must let them know that the 
U.S. will not continue to take these heavy 
casualties in Vietnam and that we are going 
to do whatever is necessary to end the war.” 

Quizzed on how such a warning should 
be delivered to the North Vietnamese lead- 
ers, Eisenhower replied: 

“It could go to Hanoi through a number 
of channels. We sent our warning through 
a Far East diplomat who was known to have 
close ties in Peking. We know it got through. 
An answer came back within a week that 
they were ready to resume conversations 
about the armistice. That is one approach 
President Johnson could use. There are 
others.” 

When one GOP staff member asked if 
these views were known to the White House, 
the former President answered: 

“President Johnson knows how I would 
act if I were in the White House. We have 
discussed the Vietnam war several times and 
my views are well known to him.” 

Asked about the use of nuclear weapons 
if the Chinese Communists should send 
troops to Vietnam, Eisenhower left no doubt 
about where he stood, stating: 

“I dont believe there would be any alter- 
native than for this country to use every 
weapon available including nuclear weap- 
ons. I wouldn’t use them within South Viet- 
nam, but it would be intolerable if we didn’t 
use every weapon to strike at the enemy’s 
supply lines and bases in China in order to 
protect our fighting forces.” 

In discussing the Vietnam war as a 1968 
political issue, Eisenhower urged the staff 
to encourage members of the national GOP 
coordinating committee to play up the di- 
vision among the Democrats. 

“The Democratic Party is so divided on 
the war that I can’t see how they can run 
the country,” said Eisenhower. “This division 
should be highlighted in all statements made 
by members of this committee.” 

Note: Former President Eisenhower will 
appear at the 1968 GOP presidential nomi- 
nating convention in Miami if his health 
permits. Tentative plan of the GOP national 
committee is to have Elsenhower deliver a 
major address on opening day. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS STEP PROGRAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as most 
Senators know, I have made the involve- 
ment of the private sector in antipoverty 
programs one of my major interests and 
pursuits, I believe that that involvement 
is now rapidly picking up speed both in 
terms of governmental interest in it and 
actual private business participation. 
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One of the most useful initiatives in 
this area is the STEP program sponsored 
by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Under this program, the NAM is 
serving as the vital middleman to make 
individual employers aware of what they 
can do to solve their own employment 
problems and at the same time to have 
an impact on the unemployment of the 
hard-core poor. Under the STEP pro- 
gram, the NAM has established a clear- 
inghouse of case studies describing 
proven practices for solving difficult em- 
ployment problems. Interested individ- 
uals and firms can now draw upon a 
crucial information bank which will help 
them increase their involvement in anti- 
poverty activities. 

Information on the STEP program is 
now available in a variety of pamphlets 
which the NAM has issued, and through 
a motion picture which can be obtained 
by writing the STEP Department of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the text of one of 
those pamphlets, entitled “New Dimen- 
sions for Action,” in the hope that it will 
commend itself to Senators and, through 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, will come to 
the attention of even more employers in 
the private sector. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

New DIMENSIONS FOR ACTION 
STEP; WHAT IT IS 

STEP (Solutions to Employment Prob- 
lems) is a nation wide program of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers designed 
for use at the local level. The program’s goal 
is the most effective utilization of human 
resources, 

STEP’s role is essentially informational 
and catalytic. STEP seeks to assist local lead- 
ers both in defining their problems and in 
helping to solve them, STEP has investigated 
hundreds of successful action-programs cov- 
ering many facets of underemployment. 
Companies and communities are presently 
using this information to develop practical 


programs tailored to meet their own particu- 
lar needs. 


STEP; WHY IT IS NEEDED 


Unemployment is lower today than it has 
been in more than a decade. Indeed, as most 
employers know, a tight labor market already 
exists, especially for skilled people. At the 
same time, as a result of an explosion in pop- 
ulation, knowledge, and technology, the 
United States is facing serious problems of 
underemployment. This might be defined as 
a failure to sufficiently capitalize on this 
country’s manpower potential. 

Underutilization produces problems that 
range from high crime rates in some com- 
munities to the shortage of skilled labor that 
many companies are facing. Yet these prob- 
lems and many more are being solved some- 
where—by the effort and ingenuity of com- 
panies and community groups at the local 
level. Here the problems are best under- 
stood. Here they can be dealt with most 
effectively. The “plus” that would accrue 
from a fuller realization of these “people re- 
sources” is difficult even to measure. 

Almost one million youngsters drop out of 
high school each year and unless they get 
help, some will virtually drop out of society 
as well. 

An estimated 20 million functionally illit- 
1 adults can hold only menial jobs at 
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Approximately 40 million people have less 
than a high school education, which often 
makes it difficult for them to move into 
more skilled positions. Of the close to 3 
million people who are presently unem- 
ployed, almost all are unskilled or semi- 
skilled. 


To learn more about successful solutions to 
employment problems, the NAM late in 1964 
launched STEP as a national Clearing House 
to evaluate, collect and disseminate informa- 
tion about proven instances of successful 
local action. Initially STEP explored many 
company and community projects which 
sought to maximize human resources. In case 
studies and manuals STEP has provided in- 
formation on successful programs in basic 
literacy training, skill training and retrain- 
ing, redirecting employees to new jobs, job 
development, and work-study programs for 
high school dropouts. 

Now, after a number of years of intensive 
research, STEP is entering a new and most 
important phase—the conversion of knowl- 
edge into action on a broad scale. With an 
experienced staff, the STEP program has 
available representatives who can help in- 
dustrial and community groups determine 
the kind of program that will best meet their 
needs. They can provide information on sim- 
ilar programs that have been successful. And, 
when desired, they can put them in touch 
with organizations that have special skills 
or knowledge. 

This booklet indicates just a few of the 
creative approaches now being used to re- 
solve the various facets of the underemploy- 
ment problem—even the most complex one. 
The NAM believes that the private sector 
must play a key role in solving this grave 
problem. The full resources of the STEP pro- 
gram are now available to those who want 
to play a positive role in bringing about con- 
structive solutions. 


WORKERS IN NEED OF SKILLS—EMPLOYERS IN 
NEED OF SKILLED WORKERS 


No country can afford to waste its human 
potential. Confronted with a tight labor 
market and continuously advancing tech- 
nology, industry seeks more training and re- 
training of present and potential employees. 
Both the learning of new skills and the up- 
grading of existing skills are essential in 
meeting the needs of industry. 

Industry and community groups have de- 
signed and implemented group programs 
that adapt innovative training techniques, 
Brief descriptions of three programs investi- 
gated by the STEP staff are discussed below, 
serving to illustrate several of many alterna- 
tive courses of action. Each deals with a dif- 
ferent kind of problem in a different setting. 
All have the common objective of upgrading 
the skills and abilities of people to enable 
them to work and live more effectively. 


IN-PLANT LITERACY TRAINING 


In Houston, Texas, seventy laborers whose 
educational level ranged from “zero” to the 
6th grade, were employed in a large manu- 
facturing plant. The company needed skilled 
operators but none could qualify for skill- 
training programs due to their lack of basic 
8 writing, and arithmetic skills. 

Were these men, at best, locked into their 
low-skill jobs? Did the company view these 
men as a group that could not be “reached” 
let alone “taught” to be functionally literate? 

This plant management did not. They en- 
gaged the services of an organization that 
specializes in motivating and training the 
functionally illiterate. An in-plant “school” 
was established, and a program designed to 
start with each individual at his present 
level, providing many of these individuals 
with their first truly successful learning ex- 
perience, Even though it meant studying on 
their own time, and buying their own books, 
almost all of the men selected for the pro- 
gram enrolled immediately. Plant manage- 
ment reports that attendance, interest, and 
enthusiasm are extremely satisfactory. Some 
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of the men have already qualified for ad- 
vanced training programs that will provide 
them with the skills the company needs, 

While training functional illiterates is con- 
sidered one of management’s tougher prob- 
lems, this company estimated that the cost 
will be less than the amount it would take 
to recruit skilled workers. 


PROGRAMED LEARNING TO UPGRADE SKILLS 


After taking a hard look at the total cost 
and effectiveness of its employee training 
programs, a large chemical company decided 
to experiment with programmed instruction 
(PI) to teach its employees basic industrial 
skills. The pilot project, a course on reading 
engineering drawings, proved so successful 
that the company developed more than one 
hundred courses in the last five years, with 
subjects ranging from principles of com- 
bustions, to welding, carpentry, and pipe- 
fitting. To date, more than 10,000 employees 
have completed over 30,000 courses. Based 
on this, the company sees the following ad- 
vantages in PI: 

1. The students learn more 

2. Learning is transmitted to job perform- 
ance 

3. No instructor is necessary 

4. Training time is reduced 

5. Uniform high quality instruction is pro- 
vided 

6. ed instruction approaches 
private tutoring—each student can progress 
at his own pace 

Furthermore, the company estimates that 
it is saving $50 per employee, per course, as 
compared to the cost of previous training 
programs. These materials are now available 
for use by other companies or communities 
to assist in the design and implementation 
of training programs. 


A COMMUNITY TRAINING EFFORT 


In Clinton, Iowa, the Vocational and Adult 
Education Department of the city school sys- 
tem designed a program to meet the higher 
skill requirements necessitated by the intro- 
duction of automated equipment. After ex- 
tensive consultation with industry, the school 
system initiated a 5-year course covering 
mathematics, vacuum tube circuitry, transis- 
torized circuits, and advanced applications 
of electronic instrumentation. Local manu- 
facturers have testified to the value of this 
training effort. One company enrolled 41 
employees in the initial course. Another pro- 
moted 8 people as a result of their progress 
in the first year of the course. 

STEP has many case studies that focus on 
training and retraining programs being suc- 
cessfully used in industry and communities. 
These are available without charge upon 
request. 

A STEP representative, moreover, is avail- 
able to provide further information to assist 
you to design a program that will meet your 
particular training or retraining needs. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUT—CHALLENGE AND 
RESPONSE 

Many high school dropouts perceive their 
past educational experience only in terms of 
failure. At best, they see little relevancy be- 
tween the world of education and the world 
of work. 

Because of many personal problems, as well 
as their lack of education, dropouts have 
generally been viewed as high-risk candi- 
dates for employment. Yet, STEP research 
on the dropout suggests that a job—that is, 
employment itself—may be the means by 
which these young people can be motivated 
to finish high school and, at the same time, 
perform satisfactory work in the industrial 
environment in the process of learning a 
specific skill. 

Newark, New Jersey, is a city with a high 
dropout rate. While many job openings exist, 
unemployment, particularly among non- 
white teenagers, has remained relatively 
high. To at least one leader in the com- 
munity, this was a call for action. His con- 
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cern, energy, and willingness to experiment 
provided the motive power to begin a work- 
study program for dropouts. One hundred 
young people are enrolled in this program 
that is sponsored by seven companies in the 
area in cooperation with the Board of Educa- 
tion. They alternate between a week at work, 
and one week at school. In essence, then, two 
people jointly hold one job with 50 young- 
sters at work, and 50 at school, each week. 
While this work-study program is new 
enough to still be considered experimental, 
one of its proponents notes that it has 
already begun “to turn out youngsters who 
are qualified to take their place in society 
as useful and productive citizens.” 

Other work-study programs have made use 
of the “buddy system” to help disadvantaged 
youngsters reorient themselves in a new en- 
vironment. In Chicago, a department store 
set up an Employment-Education program 
to “convert youthful public liabilities into 
productive assets.” The trainees go to school 
two days a week and work three days, in 
jobs ranging from clerical positions to sales. 
Each youngster is assigned a “big brother” 
or “big sister’—junior executive volunteers 
who work with the students as liaison be- 
tween the company supervisors and their 
school teachers. The results so impressed 60 
other companies that they are now sponsor- 
ing similar work-study projects in the Chi- 
cago area. Approximately 1000 dropouts have 
been hired. 

The crucial “multiplier” effect has also oc- 
curred in other communities. In Racine, Wis- 
consin, one company’s successful effort to 
keep potential dropouts in school by pro- 
viding part-time jobs has been supplemented 
by 14 additional company programs, 

A STEP manual on the dropout problem 
covers in-depth a variety of successful ap- 
proaches that are helping these youngsters to 
find more meaningful lives. 

A 20-minute STEP film, “The Bridge”, 
documents industry’s role in providing prac- 
tical programs to help solve the dropout 
problem. It is available upon request, with- 
out charge. 


REDIRECTING EMPLOYEES 


For some employees, even a dynamic econ- 
omy may require changing jobs or even 
careers several times. While this is accom- 
plished with relative ease in many cases, in 
others, the problems of finding new employ- 
ment may seem overwhelming. In particular, 
long-service employees who lose their jobs 
may have scant knowledge about the proven 
techniques for finding new positions. 

Many companies and community groups 
have set up programs to assist people who 
are seeking employment. “Redirecting” pro- 
grams range from helping the hard-core 
unemployed find productive work, to assist- 
ing highly skilled executives relocate in posi- 
tions that will best use their particular 
talents. 

One STEP case study focuses on the pro- 
gram established by a large oil company that 
was confronted by a substantial cutback in 
employment. The people released included 
personnel at all levels within the company. 

Recognizing that the problem had certain 
psychological aspects, as well as presenting 
a need for training on job-finding techniques, 
the company made available the services of 
an organization that has an outstanding 
record of helping people find suitable new 
employment. 

Workshop seminars focused on assisting 
the individual to organize his own job-find- 
ing campaign—including where to look for 
work, how to develop contacts, and how to 
conduct a successful interview. The work- 
shop itself, as has happened in other pro- 
grams, turned out to be a potent morale 
builder. Eighty percent of the people found 
jobs within three months, many of them 
embarking on new careers. 

A different situation exists in Northern 
California. In order to deal with sharp em- 
ployment fluctuations in the aerospace in- 
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dustry, 25 large companies have set up & 
computer service to share information on 
manpower needs and layoffs on a weekly 
basis. 

Whatever the target group, a redirecting 
program can be an important tool in com- 
batting underemployment. STEP is prepared 
to assist any company or local organization 
that is interested in implementing such a 
program. 

PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER: THE TOTAL 
COMMUNITY APPROACH 


Successful skill-elevation programs, in- 
plant literacy training, redirecting released 
employees who seek new jobs—all such pro- 
grams are helping to upgrade the skills of 
this country’s work force and to maximize 
human potential. 

However, when a community marshals its 
total resources to mount a coordinated at- 
tack on underemployment, the payoff is 
likely to go far beyond what can be achieved 
by piecemeal methods, 

Local associations or action committees, 
perhaps comprised of a broad cross-section 
of community leadership, can make use of 
a variety of STEP resources in solving em- 
ployment problems. Or, if a local group is 
in the initial stage of organization, a STEP 
representative might provide information 
that will help determine who the under- 
employed are, what kinds of assistance they 
need to function more effectively, what re- 
sources are presently available in the com- 
munity, and what new programs or facilities 
might be required. Based on this data, a 
comprehensive program can be devised to 
deal with underemployment in your com- 
munity. 

The successful programs discussed above 
are only examples of literally hundreds of 
cases studied extensively by the STEP staff. 
We urge you to contact us for further infor- 
mation or assistance. 


STEP—WHAT OTHERS SAY 


“STEP researchers have checked out and 
published case studies on different company 
and community solutions, already in use, 
for every kind of hiring and training diffi- 
culty. From this rich data, the home office 
knows what teaching technology is needed 
most and who is apt to try it first.” Article 
by T. George Harris—Look Senior Editor, 
August 9, 1966. 

“The STEP program can prove to be very 
valuable to the overall manpower adjust- 
ment capability of the Nation by emphasiz- 
ing problem-solving approach to adjustment 
situations and by greatly increasing com- 
munication relating to such problems among 
managements.” The National Commission 
on Technology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress, February, 1966. 

“The NAM (through the STEP program) 
helps to solve employment problems by 
showing how other companies have arrived 
at solutions. More than 200,000 detailed case 
studies have already been distributed.” 
Chicago American, April 15, 1966. 

“STEP has learned that there are many 
practical, workable plans which have been 
highly successful in solving employment 
problems, and has studied how best to fit 
the jobless into available jobs. The future 
of this approach looks very promising.” San 
Francisco Daily Commercial News, Septem- 
ber, 1964. 


COAL EXPORTS 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, U.S. coal exports contribute ap- 
proximately a half billion dollars annu- 
ally to our Nation’s balance of payments. 
Most of this sum is net gain for the U.S. 
balance of trade since only a nominal 
amount of coal is imported into the 
United States. 

Various controls such as licenses, 
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tariffs, and quotas have played an im- 
portant part in restricting the free flow 
of American coal to overseas destina- 
tions. Many foreign nations have coal 
import controls of one type or another. 
The United States imposes no restrictions 
against foreign imported coal. 

The President, in his balance-of-pay- 
ments message, referred to the problems 
of nontariff barriers that threaten the 
growth of world trade and our competi- 
tive position. He said that a special mis- 
sion, headed by Under Secretary of State 
Nicholas Katzenbach, will go to Europe to 
work on the “nontariff barriers,” which, 
according to the President, place Ameri- 
can commerce at a disadvantage.“ 

If the existing barriers against im- 
ported American coal were removed, 
there is no doubt that U.S. coal shipments 
abroad could be increased. Many Eu- 
ropean fuels experts have predicted that 
for the next 10 to 15 years, Europe will 
require large volumes of imported fuels. 
The U.S. coal industry can supply great 
amounts of high-quality coal to any na- 
tion at reasonable prices. Long-term con- 
tracts between foreign buyers and the 
U.S. coal suppliers guarantee secure sup- 
plies. Many such contracts have been 
signed. 

Expanded coal exports would benefit 
not only the coal industry, but also the 
railroads which derive large revenues 
from transporting coal. Allied industries, 
such as equipment makers, would also 
benefit from expanded coal exports. 
Benefits would be concentrated in the 
Appalachian area. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce 
says the average value of U.S. bituminous 
coal exports, f.o.b. American port of exit, 
has increased only 17 cents per ton in the 
last 6 years, from $9.12 per ton in 1961 
to $9.29 per ton in 1966. This includes 
rail freight to the port. 

Of the 49 million tons of U.S. bitumi- 
nous coal exported in 1966, the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines estimates that about 31 
million, or 63 percent, came from West 
Virginia; 13 million tons, or 26 percent, 
came from Virginia; and 4 million tons, 
or 8 percent, from Pennsylvania. The re- 
maining 3 percent was supplied by Ohio 
and Kentucky. 

The National Coal Association esti- 
mates that 1967 exports of U.S. bitumi- 
nous coal should total 33 million tons to 
overseas destinations, and 15 million 
tons to Canada, slightly less than last 
year. 

U.S. coal suppliers have to deal with 
more than foreign restrictions in many 
of the countries which buy American 
coal. The American coal supplier also 
faces keen competition from other coal- 
producing nations, particularly Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Poland, Communist 
China, the U.S.S.R., and West Germany. 
Coal’s only benefit from the recent Ken- 
nedy round negotiations was Canada’s 
agreement to reduce the present 50-cent- 
per-ton tariff on imported coal by 10 
cents each year beginning January 1, 
1968; this will eliminate it in 1972. 

I hope that with the interest shown by 
the Administration in expanding U.S. 
exports, the Government will continue 
trying to remove every obstacle to the 
free flow of coal, including the existing 
trade barriers. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO FISH 
FARMERS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
January 9, the Economic Development 
Administration announced approval of a 
joint project with the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries to provide needed tech- 
nical assistance to fish farmers in Ar- 
kansas and several other States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the EDA news release be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The project is designed to aid develop- 
ment of the fish farming industry by re- 
search on the harvesting, processing and 
marketing of catfish. The project is 
scheduled over an 18-month period and 
will cost approximately $223,000. EDA is 
providing $149,300 and the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries is providing 
$73,700. 

Mr. President, I congratulate these two 
agencies of Government for this decision 
to invest in the future of Arkansas and 
the fish farming industry. Fish farming 
is a rapidly growing business. Produc- 
tion has risen from only a few thousand 
pounds in 1963 to an estimated 15 million 
pounds in 1965. Recent forecasts antic- 
ipate that production will reach 40 mil- 
lion pounds annually within the next few 
years. 

This growth of an infant industry can- 
not be realized without improved meth- 
ods for harvesting, processing, and mar- 
keting of the fish. There is also a need for 
better methods to utilize the 40 percent 
of gross weight now wasted. This waste 
can be used in such products as fish meal, 
fish oil, and pet food. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
advises me that a significant part of this 
research project will be conducted in 
Arkansas. Over the 18-month period, ap- 
proximately $83,000 has been budgeted 
for use in Arkansas. To provide better 
marketing assistance and coordination 
of fish farming activities, the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries is establishing a 
Marketing Services office in Little Rock, 
and is transferring one marketing spe- 
cialist on a permanent basis to this new 
office. In addition, Arkansas research or- 
ganizations will have an opportunity to 
bid on research contracts which will ab- 
sorb another significant portion of the 
budgeted funds. 

Mr. President, I am particularly 
pleased by this announcement because 
Federal interest in fish farming began 
with legislation I advocated in 1957. Dur- 
ing the last 10 years, I have consistently 
advocated research and development for 
this expanding industry. The Research 
and Experiment Station in Stuttgart, 
Ark., is a direct result of these efforts. 

This investment will be repaid many 
times over by the economic contribution 
attending the growth of the fish farm- 
ing industry. I am gratified that the 
natural resources and the ingenuity of 
Arkansas farmers can be developed and 
encouraged by this action of the Federal 
Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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EDA Funvs To HELP DEVELOP JOBS IN FISH 
FARMING INDUSTRY 


An estimated 2,000 jobs for unemployed 
farm workers are expected to result from a 
program of technical assistance for the fish 
farming industry approved today by the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

EDA will invest $149,300 in the project to 
be conducted for the benefit of nine South 
Central States by the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, Department of the Interior. As 
applicant for the EDA funds, the Bureau will 
invest $73,700 to complete the project cost. 

The Bureau will provide the industry re- 
search and information on the harvesting, 
processing and marketing of catfish. It plans 
to test two methods for improving harvesting 
procedures and to develop machinery for 
filleting of catfish. 

The project also will include assistance 
and information on the development and 
production of new products for human con- 
sumption and on using the 40 percent of the 
catfish now wasted in such products as fish 
meal, fish oil and pet food. 

The project will cover the fish farming 
areas of these States: Arkansas, Alabama, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, and Texas. Catfish are 
known to be under cultivation in 92 coun- 
ties. Thirty-six of the counties are qualified 
for financial assistance from the Economic 
Development Administration on the basis of 
high unemployment or low median family 
incomes. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries states 
that in recent years the growing of catfish 
in ponds has proved to be a profitable method 
of diversifying farming activities in the 
project area, 

Production has increased from a few thou- 
sand pounds of pond-grown catfish in 1963 
to an estimated 15 million pounds in 1965, 
the Bureau says. It estimates a natural 
growth in production to about 40 million 
pounds in the next few years and adds that 
the technical assistance project approved to- 
day could lead to the production of 150 mil- 
lion pounds a year, requiring a work force 
of 2,000. 

Mechanization in traditional agriculture in 
recent years has eliminated thousands of 
farm jobs in the project area, Most of the 
workers in the fish farming industry, the 
Bureau says, would need only minimal skills 
or training and could be recruited from the 
surplus of unskilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers avaliable in the ranks of the unemployed 
or underemployed in the area. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S ADDRESS 
WAS A REAL DELINEATION OF THE 
STATE OF THE UNION—MESSAGE 
OF HOPE AND STATEMENT OF 
PLAN 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
state of the Union message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Congress 
and the people of the country last night 
was forthright. Moreover, it was positive 
and left no room for doubt about the de- 
termination of our Nation’s leadership; 
nor for a questioning of the high quality 
and dedication of our elected leader. 

President Johnson presented to the 
Congress and to the citizens of the United 
States what I consider to be a clear de- 
lineation of the conditions, the purposes, 
the needs, and the actions taken and 
projected in this country for the domestic 
good and by this country in international 
affairs. Yes, it was a delineation of the 
state of the Union and it was a message 
of hope and a statement of plan for the 
overcoming of adversity as well as for 
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the better use and distribution of our 
abundance and prosperity. 

I commend the President of the United 
States for the clarity, the directness, the 
boldness, and the inspiration of that 
message and, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
ord the text of a statement I issued to 
the news media last night following the 
joint session of the Congress convened 
to hear our Chief Executive in the tradi- 
tional state of the Union message. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
ON THE PRESIDENT’S STATE OF THE UNION 
MESSAGE 


WASHINGTON, January 17.—U.S. Senator 
Jennings Randolph (D-W. Va.) said of Pres- 
ident Johnson's State of the Union message 
after hearing it delivered to a joint session 
of the Congress and after having been one of 
& group of congressional committee chairmen 
who were briefed on the message earlier in 
the evening by the President at the White 
House: 

“President Johnson’s theme was that it is 
our will that is being tried, not our strength, 
and I agree, And I share the President’s faith 
that we of the United States have the will 
to meet the trials these times require. 

“Certainly our Commander-in-Chief was 
justified in asserting that there are marks 
of progress in the Vietnam struggle but that 
hard tasks remain ahead. We are reassured 
by our President’s declaration that our goal 
continues to be peace—at the earliest mo- 
ment. There is no assurance that peace ne- 
gotiations will be underway in a formal 
sense within three months—or six months— 
or in any predictable period. But I have the 
feeling, after hearing the President’s evalua- 
tion of the Vietnam situation and consider- 
ing it against the backdrop of events as we 
read about them and hear about them day- 
by-day that our Communist adversaries in 
Southeast Asia are in difficulties of severe 
proportions, But those adversaries may dis- 
integrate as fighting forces in the jungles 
rather than sue for peace or agree to negoti- 
ate for peace at the conference table. This 
nature of situation could make for a tempo- 
rary truce, rather than a condition of peace, 
so I believe the President is correct in spell- 
ing out again our policies and goals as he 
delineated them last autumn in a significant 
address at San Antonio, T. + 

Senator Randolph said of the domestic 
aspects of President Johnson’s message on 
the State of the Union: 

“We do have a condition of abundance 
and prosperity in the United States, so the 
President appropriately and accurately ex- 
pressed the theme for our domestic status 
and goals when he declared that the ques- 
tion is not how we can achieve abundance 
but, rather, the question is how all of our 
citizens can share in it. 

“I believe that President Johnson capably 
assessed the major elements of the domestic 
posture of our Union and, more than that, 
he commendably outlined a positive program 
for improvement of that posture, including— 
a new job program.. . . $1 billion for model 
cities . . . $2.2 billion to continue the efforts 
to roll back poverty. . . a 10-year housing 
program . a special child health pro- 
gram effort. stronger actions to protect 
and assist consumers . . specific acts and 
programs to fight crime and obviate civil 
disorders . . stem the rising costs of medi- 
cal care . improve air safety and safety 
on our streets and highways ... expand 
educational opportunities and complete 
the unfinished work of the Nation in many 
areas from civil rights to conservation. 

“That the Congress will act on all of 
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those fronts in this second session may be 
too much to expect, but I urge and I pre- 
dict that most of the President's positive 
program will have positive and affirmative 
action by this 90th Congress. It may sputter 
at times and devote much attention to argu- 
mentation in this election year, but there 
will be much of a re nature for the 
country in our results before adjournment. 
I will be surprised and disappointed if it can 
be said of the 90th Congress that its efforts 
did not prove to be good for the Nation and 
the citizens.” 

Senator Randolph said he felt that the 
President was candid in his discussion of 
the economic aspects of the Union—both 
domestic and foreign, but the West 
said that it will be on budgetary and tax 
matters that much of the debate in Con- 
gress will center—perhaps more in com- 
mittees than in open debate in the chambers. 
He agreed that there must be some cutbacks 
in over-all expenditures and that perhaps 
there will have to be positive action on some 
portion of the Administration’s surtax pro- 
posals to both add to the government’s in- 
come and to reduce inflationary pressures. 

“I doubt that if the Congress places any 
additional tax burden on the businesses and 
the individuals of the country it will reach 
the proportions of the 10 percent surtax 
recommended by the executive branch,” 
Randolph explained. “My own view is that 
& 10 percent rate is too high and I renew 
my position of last year that something on 
the order of a five to seven percent surtax 
rate would be sufficient to counter inflation- 
ary tendencies of the economy and yield 
additional revenue to help offset high costs 
of the defense and security programs. This, 
of course, presumes that there will be con- 
siderable trimming of the government’s 
over-all spending—cuts or withholding of 
obligation authority in expenditure areas 
which feed inflation most directly.” 

Randolph said that he does not antici- 
pate West Virginia being especially in the 
legislative limelight this year—that very 
little if any legislation will be especially 
tailored to West Virginia conditions “because 
we must cause the programs already sanc- 
tioned by law and supplied with appropria- 
tions to work better in and for West Vir- 
ginia and other states and regions for which 
those laws were especially enacted and their 
programs were adopted.” 

But, the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia asserted that few of the major legisla- 
tive p to be refined or established 
will fail to have significant impact on his 
state. 


THE REALITIES OF THE WAR IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
December 30 issue of Human Events car- 
ries an article by Gen. Thomas A. Lane 
entitled, “L. B. J. Can’t Win the Viet War 
With Present Advisers.” 

General Lane points out that Presi- 
dent Johnson is shielded from the reali- 
ties of the Vietnam war by a group of 
advisers who insist that his policy of 
restraint is avoiding escalation. The ad- 
ministration has not accepted former 
President Eisenhower's suggestion of 
“hot pursuit” as a means of shortening 
the war. Apparently the lessons of Korea 
are forgotten. We all remember that dur- 
ing the Korean war there was a constant 
fear in Washington that an extension of 
combat beyond the Yalu River would 
lead to an escalation that would have 
serious consequences. 

When President Truman conveyed his 
position to the Red Chinese, this assur- 
ance led the Chinese to attack in North 
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Korea. There is a very viable parallel 
between the strategy of 1952 and the 
present conduct of the war in Vietnam. 

I believe that General Lane has ren- 
dered a valuable service in his analysis 
of the situation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


L. B. J. Can’r WIN VIET WAR WITH PRESENT 
ADVISERS 


(By Gen, Thomas A. Lane) 


In his address to organized labor at Miami, 
President Johnson reiterated his offer to re- 
ceive from any citizen a constructive program 
for peace in Viet Nam. The President may 
believe he is open-minded on this issue, but 
he is not, 

The real situation is apparent in his public 
statements. President Johnson is sure that 
he is pursuing the right course. He dis- 
misses his critics as advocates of surrender 
or of escalation. He believes he is exercising 
firmness and restraint. His mind is closed. 

The President is isolated from his critics 
by the staff which sustains his present poli- 
cies. These men brush aside all suggestion 
of change. Alternatives are dismissed with 
canned answers. 

The President himself sets the pace. Until 
he takes the initiative to broaden his con- 
sultation of conflicting viewpoints, no one 
else in government can do s50. 

Of course the President cannot deal per- 
sonally with a multitude of critics. His obli- 
gation is to hear in depth the serious chal- 
lenge to his policy made by responsible and 
competent critics like Generals Eisenhower 
and Bradley. Their view of sanctuary is 
widely held by informed and serious students 
of war. 

The Administration dismisses the Eisen- 
hower suggestion of hot pursuit as a step 
toward a wider war. If the president will 
examine the matter carefully, he will learn 
that hot pursuit doesn’t widen wars; it ends 
them! 

The Administration error is simple and 
Obvious. It accepts the working premise ad- 
vanced by the Soviet Union that North Viet 
Nam may attack South Viet Nam without 
provoking a wider war, but that South Viet 
Nam may not counterattack without such 
consequences. The proposition is on its face 
preposterous, but it is the heart of the John- 
son position on Viet Nam. 

We accept this irrational proposition out 
of fear that Communist China will intervene 
in Viet Nam. That fear is irrational. Who can 
believe that China would expose its industries 
to destruction rather than see Ho Chi Minh 
cease his aggression against South Viet Nam? 

There is implicit in the fear of Communist 
Chinese intervention an assumption that the 
United States would not attack China but 
would fight in the enlarged conflict in Viet 
Nam. That is what President Truman did in 
Korea and it was assurance of this reaction 
which led the Chinese to attack. Why are 
we now set to repeat the same mistake in 
Viet Nam? 


It is a tragic error to suppose that you can 
limit war by denying your forces access to 
territory from which the enemy is operating 
against you. That delusion encourages the 
hostile aggression and breeds war without 
end. This is the error which Prime Minister 
Atlee sold to Truman in Korea. This is the 
error which President Johnson now embraces 
in Viet Nam. 

The consequences of the error are more dis- 
astrous in Viet Nam. There we cannot seal 
the border to protect the south from attack 
as we did in Korea. 

No one is telling the President these reall- 
ties of war. He is surrounded by men who 
insist that his policy of restraint is avoiding 
a wider war. 
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The commander-in-chief who approaches 
conflict with narrow, preconceived notions 
of available alternatives will find the enemy 
exploiting his limitations. Soviet strategists 
have built the Viet Nam war upon the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson misconceptions about sanc- 
tuary. 

President Johnson could stage a full dress 
review of Viet Nam policy at the White House. 
Secretaries Rusk and McNamara could be 
called to defend present policy against attack 
by competent critics. Out of this process, the 
President would broaden his perspective of 
the war and find the avenue he is seeking to 
end the war. This would be doing what he 
so often says he wants to do, and what he has 
not done. 


SOCRATES AND DR. SPOCK 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Wall Street Journal on Fri- 
day, January 12, published an unusually 
well-written editorial entitled “Socrates 
and Dr. Spock.” It deals with the indict- 
ment of Dr. Spock and others on charges 
of conspiracy to violate the Federal draft 
laws. 

The issue in this case is the conflict be- 
tween the rights of the individual and 
the rights of society—the right of the in- 
dividual to dissent and the right of so- 
ciety to preserve its institutions. 

The editorial states the case for so- 
ciety very well, at the same time that it 
recognizes the right of individuals to 
hold their own opinions. 

Society, it says, is not “unjust” in pros- 
ecuting those who would destroy the very 
institutions that protect them. It is not 
infringing on the rights of adults who 
mislead young people when it calls those 
adults to account. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOCRATES AND Dr. SPOCK 

We confess a grudging respect for the draft 
resistance leaders indicted in Boston the 
other day, but we can find no shred of re- 
spect for the easy notion that society is 
somehow unjust in prosecuting them. 

We say grudging because we find a lot of 
plain foolishness in the stance taken by Dr. 
Benjamin Spock, the Rev. William Sloane 
Coffin Jr. and the rest. They say, for instance, 
they seek a confrontation on the morality 
of the Vietnamese war. There may be real 
questions of morality to explore; say, how 
immediate a threat is necessary to justify the 
prerogatives of self-defense. But instead 
of offering cogent argument on some such 
ground, they babble about Lyndon Johnson’s 
desire to “steal Vietnam.” 

If they really mean that rhetoric about the 
Nuremberg trials—that they are morally 
bound to oppose the Government because of 
its “crimes against humanity”’—they also 
lack the elementary wit to see the distinc- 
tions between this society and Hitler’s. To 
invoke Nuremberg is not to say that some of 
a society’s laws are mistaken or even im- 
moral; it is to say that society in its totality 
has become an abomination. 

If the draft resistance leaders really feel 
American society has reached that state, 
their actions against it are curiously quixotic. 
If they do not believe this society is beyond 
salvation, they are most shortsighted in re- 
sorting to defiance of its laws instead of de- 
pending upon its ample means for seeking 
redress within the law. Defiance of the law 
strikes not only at a particular statute, but 
at the fabric that makes a society worth 
preserving. 
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However mistaken their moral judgments 
may be, though, these particular draft re- 
sistance leaders have been admirably stead- 
fast in following them. The conflict between 
the demands of society and the dictates of 
individual conscience is at least as old as 
Socrates, and only an insensitive man could 
escape real sympathy for anyone involved in 
this dilemma. When the individual plays well 
his difficult role in the conflict, he must be 
treated with not only sympathy but respect. 

Thus far the draft resistance leaders have 
done creditably. They have been above-board 
in their violation of the law. They are from 
all appearances entirely sincere. Above all, 
they profess a willingness to pay the penal- 
ties if convicted. Their moral stance is close 
to impeccable, provided of course they do ac- 
cept any eventual penalty in the same spirit 
in which Socrates drank the hemlock his so- 
ciety had ordained for him. 

For what Socrates saw—and what those 
who consider the anti-draft indictments un- 
just fail to see—is that society must be given 
rights of its own. Few individual rights could 
be secured without the help of society; there- 
fore it must be granted the rights necessary 
to its self-preservation. Thus the dilemma 
shared by Socrates and Dr. Spock has been 
painful through the ages precisely because 
both the individual and society can claim 
moral justification. 

In the anti-draft case, society is clearly 
within its rights as long as it prosecutes not 
for mere speech but for overt acts such as 
collecting draft cards. The measures at ques- 
tion, involving the means of self-defense 
when society’s decision-making institutions 
deem it necessary, are among the most vital 
to the preservation of society. 

Beyond that, there is a certain sense to 
Rousseau’s social contract. Society has some 
sort of moral claim on those who accept its 
protections and comforts. At the very least, 
it can claim the right to make lawbreakers 
pay pre-established penalties. Indeed, since 
the continued force of law is necessary to so- 
clety’s preservation, it has not only a right 
but a duty to see that laws are enforced. 

If society is to preserve itself, finally, good 
conscience can be no exemption from that 
law, though of course penalties may be tem- 
pered as the law provides. The rules of any 
society, however just, will occasionally af- 
front the consciences of some of its mem- 
bers. If society’s law must give way to the 
conscience of any individual—George Wal- 
lace in the college door as well as Martin 
Luther King in the streets—anarchy will 
quickly ensue. 

Grant, then, that Dr. Spock and his friends 
are within their moral rights in defying the 
law and accepting the penalty. But do not 
fail to notice also that society is within 
its rights when it insures that the law is 
enforced and the penalty exacted. 


THE TEACHING OF READING 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, is Amer- 
ica becoming a nation of illiterates? I 
doubt it. But increasing evidence strong- 
ly suggests that many of our children are 
poor readers, or are at least not reading 
at the level normally expected of chil- 
dren their age. This is a disturbing fact 
that must concern each of us, educator 
and layman alike, and to a far greater 
degree than it presently does. Any whole- 
sale lessening of educational attainment, 
and poor reading habits must ineluctably 
affect the overall quality of education, 
presents a threat to the Nation far too 
serious to contemplate. 

Not being an educator, I do not wish 
to involve myself in the controversy of 
why Johnny cannot read, although like 
most armchair educators, I have definite 
opinions why this is so. However, my 
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purpose today is merely to invite the at- 
tention of Senators to a significant new 
book—‘‘Learning to Read: The Great 
Debate“ reported in the summer issue 
of the Carnegie Quarterly, a publication 
of the Carnegie Corp. of New York. Based 
on a study financed through a Carnegie 
grant, which was carried out by Jeanne 
S. Chall, professor of education at Har- 
vard University, “Learning to Read,” 
McGraw-Hill, is destined, if only we read 
and then act on its recommendations, to 
pave the way for needed changes and im- 
provement in the teaching of reading. 

According to the Quarterly: 

Mrs. Chall concludes with five major 
recommendations, the first and most impor- 
tant being, of course, that beginning reading 
instruction shift from a meaning-emphasis 
to a code-emphasis approach (phonics). She 
does not call for a “complete housecleaning,” 
saying that school systems that are already 
getting excellent results should stick to 
whatever they are doing and that not all 
students would benefit (though most would) 
from code emphasis. She acknowledges that 
teachers colleges are a strong force against 
change, and says that probably the easiest 
way to make the shift would be to modify 
the prevailing basal readers, being sure to 
give the teachers in-service training so that 
they can use the new programs properly. 

She also calls for a complete re-examina- 
tion of what kind of content should be in- 
cluded in reading programs, saying “too many 
people are making too many recommenda- 
tions about content without any proof what- 
soever.” She points out that although it is 
probably true that poor Negro children, for 
example, cannot identify with the white, mid- 
dle-class families pictured in their readers, 
there is no proof that merely broadening the 
content would help them learn to read better. 
“The children’s attitudes may be improved. 
But a reading program that improves atti- 
tudes and does not succeed in teaching read- 
ing is no program at all.” Mrs. Chall’s personal 
preference is for folktales and fairy tales for 
first and second graders; she says she has 
never found one child who cannot identify 
with “Cinderella,” “The Gingerbread Boy,” 
or “The Three Little Pigs.” 

Her third recommendation is that the 
grade levels of the readers be re-evaluated; 
nothing justifies their now restricted vocabu- 
laries. Until this is done, Mrs. Chall says, 
schools should lift the ceiling and permit 
classes to use more advanced readers. 

Fourth, Mrs. Chall calls for the develop- 
ment of better diagnostic and achievement 
tests, saying teachers should be given more 
freedom in the use of methods and ma- 
terials if they achieve good results, which can 
be assessed by good tests. 

Finally, and hardly surprisingly, she calls 
for greatly improved research into read- 
ing. Too much, she says, has been under- 
taken “to prove that one ill-defined method 
was better than another ill-defined method. 
We need, instead, series of coordinated lab- 
oratory as well as extensive longitudinal 
studies 


Many of us doubtless will disagree with 
some or all of her findings. That perhaps 
is as it should be. The mistake would be 
in turning our back to her findings, in 
turning our back to the fact that this 
national problem exists and grows daily 
in scope. 

To my way of thinking, Mrs. Chall and 
her associates make a persuasive yet en- 
tirely reasonable case for change in the 
teaching of reading. And it is up to each 
of us—each concerned American—to do 
what we can to help schools to help chil- 
dren learn to read. 

CxIV——18—Part 1 
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I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEARNING To READ: THE GREAT CONFUSION 


As befits its importance, the teaching of 
reading has been the subject of thousands 
of research studies going back over more 
than fifty years. Probably three times as 
much research has been done on reading as 
on, say, arithmetic. 

Given the accumulated body of evidence, 
one might expect that there would be some 
small measure of agreement as to what it 
proves—that is, what is the best way to 
start children reading. Instead, as any adult 
who has been reading during the past few 
years knows, there has been lively and often 
rancorous controversy involving laymen as 
well as reading specialists, linguists and 
psychologists as well as teachers. The latest 
flap began in 1955 with the publication of 
Rudolf Flesch’s Why Johnny Can’t Read, to 
be followed by other popular books with 
scary titles (Tomorrow's Illiterates and 
Reading: Chaos and Cure). In some places 
the debate has actually taken on political 
overtones. 

One of the many unusual features of the 
prolonged controversy is that the proponents 
of opposing methods often cite the same 
pieces of research as proof of the scientific 
validity of their respective approaches. In 
more rigorous disciplines this curious hap- 
penstance would doubtless draw attention. 
And so it eventually did in the field of 
reading. 

Beginning in 1962, Jeanne S. Chall, profes- 
sor of education at Harvard University, with 
the help of a small staff and support from a 
Carnegie grant, began a critical analysis of 
the research on beginning Her aim 
was not to do yet another study into how 
to teach children to read but to find out 
what the existing research suggests about it. 
(Because of the circumstance mentioned 
above, she wisely decided to inspect the ac- 
tual findings of the research rather than 
to accept unquestioningly the researchers’ 
conclusions about them.) She also inter- 
viewed proponents of different methods of 
teaching beginning reading, made detailed 
analyses of several of the most widely used 
series of basal readers, and finally, to see 
how children actually are taught, visited 
some 800 classrooms in the United States, 
England, and Scotland. 

The result is Learning to Read; The Great 
Debate (McGraw-Hill, $8.50). The book is 
clearly and simply written and its tone is 
even-tempered and low-keyed; its many 
bombshells are widely scattered and quietly 
phrased. The effect, then, is something like 
reading a subtly written mystery, where one’s 
sense of incredulity mounts and the impact 
is indeed cumulative. Mrs. Chall charitably 
uses the word “confused” to describe the 
situation; it hardly seems strong enough. 
One doesn’t even know how to react to some 
important findings. Thus, for example, we 
learn on page 288 that not one of the hun- 
dreds of teachers and administrators Mrs. 
Chall interviewed ever mentioned making a 
change in teaching method because of re- 
search studies, In short, “the findings of re- 
search in beginning reading. .. are not an 
important factor in practical decisions about 
beginning reading instruction.” Ordinarily 
we would be appalled by such a fact, but 
instead we think it may be just as well, 
since by that point in the book we know 
something of the quality of the research. 

It is “shockingly inconclusive,” Mrs. Chall 
says. It is inadequate in both depth and 
scope. Although the studies go back over 
many years, they have not built systemati- 
cally upon one another, with the result that 
much essentially trivial research has been 
repeated ad infinitum while important ques- 
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tions have gone largely unmasked and unex- 
plored. Unwarranted generalization have 
been made, she states. Certain effects have 
been attributed to certain causes when on 
closer inspection, it appears that they should 
be attributed to quite different ones, 

“You can make the research prove any- 
thing you want it to,” Mrs. Chall says, and 
apparently all too many have done just that, 
She cites two gentlemen who concluded, on 
the basis of ten tests conducted by them- 
selves, that one approach to teaching was 
superior to another even though, according 
to her analysis of their data, the results from 
eight of the ten tests suggested just the 
reverse. 

In general, Mrs. Chall found “emotion 
where reason should prevail” on the parts 
of authors, reading specialists, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and researchers. “Their lan- 
guage was more often characteristic of reli- 
gion and politics than of science and lean- 
ing.” People were generally so defensive 
about whatever they were doing—whether 
following an old method or a new—that they 
often did not even realize that their partic- 
ular method might differ in only the slight- 
est way from another to which they were 
extremely hostile. 


CODE AND MEANING 


It is difficult to get agreement—even among 
proponents of similar methods of teaching— 
on the answers to some basic questions. What 
makes a child interested in learning to read— 
the story, or mastering the skill? Why do 
some children fail to learn? “What, after all, 
is reading at the beginning—is it naming or 
sounding the letters or is it comprehending 
and reacting to stories?” Yet, clearly, how one 
thinks about these and other such questions 
determines one’s approach to teaching. 

All the many methods fall into roughly two 
groups, Mrs. Chall says. “One group (let us 
call it the ‘code-emphasis’ group) believes 
that the initial stage in reading instruction 
should emphasize teaching children to 
master a code—the alphabetic code. The 
other (the ‘meaning-emphasis’ group) be- 
lieves that children should and do, learn to 
read best when meaning is emphasized from 
the start.” 

It is the second approach which now pre- 
vails, according to Mrs. Chall. It lays heavy 
emphasis on the immediate acquisition of 
meaning through learning whole words at 
sight, a limited vocabulary of common but 

ly spelled words, the slow introduc- 
tion of the alphabet and phonics, and story 
content centered on a family, since such con- 
tent is presumed to be interesting to chil- 
dren, (A lot of what goes on in the teaching 
of reading is based on assumption and pre- 
sumption.) 

The competitors to this approach, the in- 
novators, stress early acquisition of the al- 
phabetic principle, greater individualization 
of instruction, and either ask for more imagi- 
native content in the stories or underplay 
content altogether, Among the innovators, 
however, as is true among those following 
the conventional method, many different ap- 
proaches are found. Some press for linguistic 
innovations, some for supplemental or com- 
plete phonics programs, or individualized 
reading, or the Montessori system, or modify- 
ing the alphabet (for example, the Initial 
Teaching Alphabet). 

The prevalence of the meaning-emphasis 
approach over the code-emphasis approach 
suggests that its promotion by teachers col- 
leges, reading specialists, and textbook pub- 
lishers is based on proof that it is superior. 

“Yet,” Mrs. Chall writes, the research from 
1912 to 1965 indicates that a code-emphasis 
method.. produces better results. 
Which is simply to say that we are teaching 
children to read primarily by an approach 
which more than fifty years of evidence tends 
to prove is less effective than another. 

The beginning emphasis on code-breaking, 
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Mrs, Chall says, produces readers who recog- 
nize words better, spell better, and eventually 
read with better understanding and possibly 
greater speed. Children of average or below 
average intelligence, and those from poor 
backgrounds, show greater gains from such 
an emphasis, Bright and middle-class chil- 
dren do better also, though their gains are 
not as pronounced, but Mrs, Chall attributes 
this to the fact that they somehow learned 
to break the code anyway, either because of 
superior intelligence or because of the help 
and influence of the home. 

Mrs. Chall is careful, however, to point out 
what the evidence so far does not prove. It 
neither proves nor disproves that one code- 
emphasis method (modified alphabet, lin- 
guistic, or phonic) is better than another. 
There is also no evidence that either a mean- 
ing or a code emphasis fosters greater love 
of reading or is more interesting to children. 
Above all, Mrs. Chall stresses that code em- 
phasis should be used only as a beginning 
method—a way to start the child—and that 
once he has learned to recognize in print 
the words he knows any additional work on 
decoding is a waste of time and ultimately 
self-defeating. Unfortunately, she reports, 
some authors and publishers are already de- 
veloping decoding exercises for older pupils, 
on the erroneous assumption that what's 
good at the beginning is also good later on. 
Children, at least so far as reading goes, are 
not simply miniature adults. 

TIME FOR CHANGES 

The basal reading series have been harshly 
attacked by their many critics, sometimes on 
little evidence or for the wrong reasons. Thus, 
Flesch said flatly that no work in phonics 
was included in them, while a casual glance 
at both the children’s and the teachers’ ma- 
terials shows this not to be true. Mrs. Chall 
finds that the readers are “not as hopeless 
as critics would have us believe,” but she 
has many trenchant criticisms to make of 
them herself, and suggestions for major 
changes quite apart from the most obvious 
one—a shift from a meaning to a code 
emphasis. 

As aj to be true in so much of the 
reading field, the readers and accompanying 
teachers’ manuals embody many practices 
which either have no basis in evidence or 
which fly in the face of common sense. 

In the first-grade readers, for example, the 
number of pictures per story outnumber the 
“different” or “new” words, though it has not 
been proved that pictures are a greater help 
than a distraction. Very few words are taught, 
and they are repeated over and over and the 
child is asked again and again to prove that 
he comprehends their obvious meaning. The 
typical reader for the third grade has a total 
vocabulary of about 1,500 words, while the 
typical first-grade child can understand about 
4,000 spoken words. The number of new words 
per hundred in the readers remains the same 
or actually decreases as the child moves up 
to third grade, and the words are “new” 
to him only in print. 

Throughout the first grade, the teacher 
speaks more words per story than the child 
reads, and the questions she asks are almost 
never on the words as symbols but rather 
on the pictures, the purpose being to find out 
if the child understands the simple story line. 
The phonics included is often lost in an ex- 
cess of talk and activity about meaning“ 
which seems particularly preposterous since 
both vocabulary and content are so limited. 
“Why spend so much time on explication de 
texte when there is no text to explicate?” 
Mrs, Chall asks. She also questions whether 
the teachers need as much detailed guidance 
in teaching as they get, and speculates that 
the weighty manuals are doubtless as ex- 
pensive to publish as the readers themselves. 
For the sake of the teachers, she hopes future 
manuals “can say what they have to say more 
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plainly,” and quotes a hilariously pretentious 
Passage from a 1962 guidebook. 


REVIEW AND RESEARCH 


Mrs. Chall concludes with five major rec- 
ommendations, the first and most important 
being, of course, that beginning reading in- 
struction shift from a meaning-emphasis to 
a code-emphasis approach (phonics). She 
does not call for a “complete housecleaning,” 
saying that school that are already 
getting excellent results should stick to what- 
ever they are doing and that not all students 
would benefit (though most would) from 
code emphasis, She acknowledges that teach- 
ers colleges are a strong force against change, 
and says that probably the easiest way to 
make the shift would be to modify the pre- 
vailing basal readers, being sure to give the 
teachers in-service training so that they can 
use the new programs properly. 

She also calls for a complete reexamination 
of what kind of content should be included 
in reading programs, saying “too many people 
are making too many recommendations about 
content without any proof whatsoever.” She 
points out that although it is probably true 
that poor Negro children, for example, can- 
not identify with the white, middle-class 
families pictured in their readers, there is no 
proof that merely broadening the content 
would help them learn to read better. “The 
children’s attitudes may be improved. But 
a reading program that improves attitudes 
and does not succeed in teaching reading is 
no program at all.” Mrs. Chall’s personal 
preference is for folktales and fairy tales for 
first and second graders; she says she has 
never found one child who cannot identify 
with “Cinderella,” “The Gingerbread Boy,” 
or “The Three Little Pigs.” 

Her third recommendation is that the 
grade levels of the readers be reevaluated; 
nothing justifies their now restricted vocab- 
ularies. Until this is done, Mrs. Chall says, 
schools should lift the ceiling and permit 
classes to use more advanced readers. 

Fourth, Mrs. Chall calls for the develop- 
ment of better diagnostic and achievement 
tests, saying teachers should be given more 
freedom in the use of methods and materials 
if they achieve good results, which can be 
assessed by good tests. 

Finally, and hardly surprisingly, she calls 
for greatly improved research into reading. 
Too much, she says, has been undertaken 
“to prove that one ill-defined method was 
better than another ill-defined method. We 
need, instead, series of coordinated lab- 
oratory as well as extensive longitudinal 
studies 

The debate on how to teach reading will 
probably go on forever. But it will continue 
to ask the wrong questions and get the wrong 
answers in the absence of long-term, longi- 
tudinal genuinely scientific research. 


THE CONSUMER INTEREST 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
December 22, 1967, issue of the Rural 
Electric Newsletter, a publication of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, I came across an editorial 
essay entitled “The Consumer Interest.” 
The editorial sets forth a theory of an 
identity of the public interest with the 
consumer interest. 

It is so well written and concise, and 
contains so much good sound sense, that 
I commend it to Senators. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the essay be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CONSUMER INTEREST 


A dozen rural electric cooperatives were 
among the wide range of organizations that 
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are founding members of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Consumers. Besides electric co-ops, 
the new organization began its existence 
with membership from city, town and farm, 
and religious, educational, labor and other 
cooperative organizations—a broad and in- 
clusive spectrum of people's associations of 
all shapes and kinds. 

In line with this board representation, the 
federation’s founding convention was opened 
with the following statement of what the 
“consumer interest” really is: 

“It is the universal economic and social 
interest of all people. 

“It is families of lower income seeking 
good homes in good neighborhoods in which 
to raise their children, 

“It is fathers and mothers buying insur- 
ance to protect their families. 

“It is people needing good quality medical 
care at costs they can afford. 

“It is bereaved people seeking to bury their 
dead in dignity and honor without having to 
spend their last cent to do so. 

“The consumer interest is the mother or 
father shopping for the family’s food and 
hoping to get good quality and full measure 
and sanitary, clean products at prices that 
are fair to both consumer and the producer, 

“The consumer interest is farmers buying 
fertilizer, seed, and livestock feed. 

“It is farmers and rural consumers getting 
electricity from their own cooperatives; and 
it is all of us obtaining our utilities—gas, 
electricity, telephone service from commer- 
cial utility companies at rates that should be 
properly regulated. 

“Tt is most of us needing from time to time 
to borrow money and seeking a way to do 
that at decent interest rates; and it is people 
looking for a way to save what money they 
can save together with their friends and 
neighbors so they can keep control of their 
own savings. 

“It is people buying new or used automo- 
biles, appliances or furniture and hoping to 
do this without being robbed by so-called 
financing charges. 

“The consumer interest is the people de- 
manding that we have clean air to breathe 
and clean water to drink. 

“It is we, the people, owners of all the air- 
waves, and finding those airwaves monopo- 
lized by broadcasting networks which often 
prostitute their use of this public property 
to give us shoddy, violent, or just plain silly 
programs and to bother us with advertising 
that is all-too-often deceptive.” 


DRUG USE IN AMERICA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, last week the New York Times 
published a most revealing five-part se- 
ries on drugs and drug use. 

Among other things, the series pointed 
out that the Nation’s drug problem is 
not solely confined to the hippie who 
takes LSD, the college student who 
smokes marihuana, or the slum dweller 
who shoots himself full of heroin. 

In addition, countless millions of mid- 
dle-class, middle-aged persons are ad- 
dicted to barbiturates, alcohol, cigarettes, 
pep pills, and other drugs, al! of which 
have a deleterious effect on the human 
body. 

I believe the Times has done a great 
public service in its publication of these 
articles. The problem of drug addiction 
is one that our Nation must face up to. 

I ask unanimous consent that the se- 
ries of the articles entitled “The Drug 
Scene” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the New York Times, Jan. 8, 1968] 


THe DRUG SCENE: DEPENDENCE Grows— 
AMERICANS ARE FOUND To BE INCREASINGLY 
ORIENTED TOWARD WIDE VARIETY OF Drucs— 
USAGE BY YOUTHS Grows THE MOST BUT 
Most EXPERTS DECLARE THAT YOUNG PEOPLE 
ONLY FOLLOW ADULT’S PATTERN 


(By J. Anthony Lukas) 


On Haight Street in the heart of San 
Francisco’s Haight-Ashbury district is a 
cafe called the Drogstore. Day or night it 
is crowded with hippies, feeding the hunger 
that follows a smoke of marijuana, coming 
down off an LSD trip, or looking for a lid 
of “pot” or a tab of “acid.” 

But the Drogstore gets its name not from 
the Haight-Ashbury drug scene, but from its 
decor, which is patterned after a traditional 
American pharmacy. 

Its walls are lined with cabinets whose 
glass shelves glisten with a pharmaceutical 
cornucopia; plastic jugs of red and green 
capsules; tall bottles of pale, viscous syrups; 
cellophane strips in which pink and blue 
tablets nestle in separate antiseptic compart- 
ments; vials of transluscent liquids with 
tapered necks. 

And far up on the top of one cabinet is a 
large jar with a strip of adhesive tape simply 
marked “Alcohol.” 

The hippies excel at putting on “straight” 
America, and the Drogstore may be one of 
their shrewdest put-ons. For it was the 
hippies who brought the drug issue to the 
surface last year, largely because most of 
them were the children of middle and upper 
class families. 

But by making The Drogstore a headquar- 
ters of their drug-centered subculture, the 
hippies have suggested that their drug use 
is only an extension and dramatization of a 
central practice in America’s dominant cul- 
ture 


For one fact that emerged from a survey 
by The New York Times is that, well before 
the current brouhaha over marijuana and 
LSD, this country had become drug-oriented. 

The survey, conducted in more than 20 
states from Vermont to New Mexico, gath- 
ered the views of physicians, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, sociologists, educators, law en- 
forcement officials and drug users them- 
selves. 

From them came evidence of Americans’ 
growing dependence on drugs, not only 
heroin, marijuana and LSD, but also alcohol, 
nicotine, amphetamines and barbiturates. 

Most authorities agreed that all these sub- 
stances must be included in any comprehen- 
sive discussion of drugs. A drug, they agree, 
is “any relatively pure chemical agent which 
exerts a reasonably predictable effect on the 
user’s physical or psychological processes.” 


NOT ONLY THE SLUMS 


The survey found that drugs were a prob- 
lem not only of the slum dweller or the 
hippie. The unemployed Puerto Rican main- 
lining heroin in a rat-infested Harlem tene- 
ment and the barefoot hippie LSD 
in a Haight-Ashbury pad participate in only 
two of America’s drug scenes.“ 

Others include: the commuting business- 
man who needs two or three martinis in the 
club car to unwind from a hard day at the 
Office or to prepare himself for an evening at 
home; the actress who takes a barbiturate to 
sleep at night and an amphetamine in the 
morning to stay bright-eyed, the young 
lawyer who smokes marijuana with his 
friends while they listen to Beatles records 
on his $600 hi-fi system; the truckdriver who 
swallows benzedrine on cross-country hauls. 

Moreover, the survey showed, drug usage 
is increasing most rapidly among the young, 
suggesting that the next generation may be 
even more dependent on drugs than this one. 

The country now spends $300-million to 
$400-million on illegal drugs each year. 
Traffic in the hard narcotics is largely con- 
trolled by organized crime, the survey found, 
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but the distribution of marijuana and the 
hallucinogens remain loosely organized and 
often amateurish. 

Despite the bizarre quality of the hippie 
movement, most of the sociologists and 
psychologists interviewed said they regarded 
the hippie drug scene not so much as a revolt 
against. the values of American society than 
as a sign that those values had been subtly 
changing for a long time. 

To be sure, these sociologists and psychol- 
ogists say, Americans still pay lip service to 
two of these values. 

The Protestant Ethic, which holds that 
work is the way to salvation and wordly 
achievement the sign of God’s favor (a con- 
cept developed by the German sociologist Max 
Weber, but used by many American sociol- 
ogists to explain the dedication to work 
characteristic of most Americans, whether 
Protestant, Catholic or Jew). 

The Pioneer Spirit, which sees man as 
dominating his environment, much as our 
forefathers did when they carved clearings 
in the wilderness. 


DRUGS AND PASSIVITY 


On this level, the authorities say, the new 
drugs—particularly marijuana and LSD—are 
regarded with dread and abhorence because 
they are seen as a threat to the Protestant 
Ethic and the Pioneer Spirit. They are as- 
sociated instead with passivity, introspection, 
mysticism, hedonism and nihilism. 

However, on a deeper level, psychologists 
and sociologists say, these drugs exert a 
powerful fascination for many middle-class 
Americans because they suggest that this 
is no longer the society it proclaims to be. 

The drugs are only the most visible signs, 
the psychologists and sociologists say, that 
American values are rapidly becoming spend- 
ing rather than work, consumption rather 
than achievement, taking from life rather 
than shaping it. 

Dr. Eric Erikson, a professor of psychology 
at Harvard, said: 

“The values of any new generation do not 
spring full blown from their heads; they are 
already there, inherent if not clearly 
articulated, in the older generation. 

‘The much discussed generation gap is 
just another way of saying that the younger 
generation makes overt what the older gen- 
eration represses.” 

This is often a painful experience for 
adults, he said, because it brings out hard 
truths they would rather keep buried. 

But he and most of the other psychol- 
ogists and sociologists, who were questioned 
suggested that the adult generation ought 
to look squarely at what the current drug 
scene tells it about American society, rather 
than to denounce it as merely an alien 
aberration. 

Not all drug users, of course, are drug 
abusers. Many people make a moderate use of 
drugs for socially acceptable and relatively 
harmless purposes—relaxation, sleep, the eas- 
ing of pain, alertness, energy or sociability. 

However, in every category of drug use 
there is a substantial group of persons who 
cannot use drugs without abusing them— 
that is, using them to the point that they 
seriously interfere with the user's health, 
economic status or social functioning. 

All the authorities agreed that the abuse 
of any drug—whether alcohol, marijuana, 
barbiturates or LSD—is destructive of the 
human personality and is to be avoided. 
But they emphasized that use and abuse 
must be sharply distinguished. 

Whether judged by use or abuse, alcohol 
is the nation’s major drug. Perhaps 80-mil- 
lion Americans drink it in some form, and 
it is truly part of the American way of life. 

However, there are roughly 6 million alco- 
holics in America, and at least several mil- 
lion more who have severe drinking prob- 
lems. Others suffer indirectly. At least half 
the 50,000 traffic deaths and the 1.9-million 
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disabling traffic injuries each year are asso- 
ciated with alcohol. 


CRIME AND ALCOHOL 


The President’s Crime Commission, in its 
report last year, also concluded that there 
was a direct relation between alcohol and 
crime, particularly crimes of violence. (In 
one study of homicides, alcohol was a factor 
in either the offender or the victim 64 per 
cent of the time.) 

Roughly 80 million Americans smoke cig- 
arettes and are psychologically, if not phys- 
lologically, dependent on the drug nicotine. 
Most smokers are responsible citizens who 
would object if they were labeled drug 
abusers; but most medical authorities now 
agree that cigarettes can cause lung 
cancer, coronary disease, bronchitis and 
hypertension. 

More than 10 million persons use pre- 
scription sedatives (barbiturates and tran- 
quilizers) and stimulants (amphetamines). 

Abusers of these drugs may number be- 
tween 300,000 and 500,000 persons, many of 
them middle-class housewives who accumu- 
late the drugs by getting prescriptions from 
different doctors. 

Many barbiturates are so addictive that 
withdrawal can, in extreme cases, cause 
death; barbiturates and alcohol make up a 
particularly lethal combination. Ampheta- 
mine abuse can cause psychosis and serious 
illness. 

Nobody knows how many Americans use 
true narcotics—heroin, morphine and co- 
caine—but the estimates range between the 
60,000 and 75,000 usually offered by the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics to the “over 
100,000" offered by Dr. Joel Fort, a drug 
specialist formerly with the San Francisco 
Health Department. 

All the authorities agree, however, that 
narcotics users are largely slum dwellers, the 
hopeless and the helpless who seek numbing 
oblivion. 

With true narcotics, particularly heroin, 
authorities agree, users are almost always 
abusers. Narcotics are highly addictive and 
dominate the user's life in a way that few 
other drugs do. They make it difficult, if not 
impossible, for the user to function in 
“straight” society. 

There is a distinct relation between nar- 
cotics and crime, authorities agree. The 
heroin habit is expensive, and most users 
have no way to get money legally. 

However, the President’s Crime Commis- 
sion, in its report last year, pointed out that 
“assaultive and violent acts, contrary to 
popular belief, are the exception rather than 
the rule for the heroin addict, whose drug 
has a calming and depressant effect.” 

The nondrug offenses in which the addict 
becomes involved, the commission said, are 
typically of the “fundraising variety,” par- 
ticularly burglary, larceny and prostitution.” 

In 1966, 12.7 percent of all persons ar- 
rested in New York City for felonies against 
property admitted that they used drugs, 
mostly heroin. The comparable figure for 
crimes against persons was only 2 percent. 


DRUG USAGE OVERLAPS 


Of course, the use of many drugs overlap— 
the man who drinks three martinis before 
dinner often smokes a pack of cigarettes a 
day and may use amphetamine in the morn- 
ing—so it is difficult to reach an over-all 
figure for drug use. 

However, even a conservative estimate 
suggests that more than half of America’s 
200 million people use some drug, other than 
marijuana or the hallucinogens such as 
LSD. 


Nonetheless, the sharp increase in the use 
of marijuana and LSD is still significant. 
For one thing, there is the extreme youth 
of many users—in some cases as low as 12 
or 13. 

But if Judged in perspective, the authori- 
ties interviewed said, this might be seen less 
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as an aberration than as youth’s continua- 
tion, perhaps exaggeration or even parody, of 
drug use patterns in the rest of society. 

This is particularly true of marijuana be- 
cause its pattern of use is so similar to that 
of society’s dominant drug—alcohol, 

Only five years ago, marijuana was still 
used largely by society’s “outsiders”—minor- 
ity groups such as Negroes, Puerto Ricans 
and Mexicans, the urban poor and jazz musi- 
cians. Within half a decade, its use has in- 
creased sharply in colleges, professional and 
artistic circles and affluent communities 
throughout the country. 


SURVEYS ON MARIJUANA 


It is extremely difficult to judge just how 
many people are smoking—or have smoked— 
marijuana. Surveys at Yale, Harvard, and 
California Institute of Technology suggest 
that about 20 per cent of their student bodies 
have used it at least once, but some students 
at those institutions believe the true figure 
is much higher. 

How widespread one feels the custom is 
depends largely on what circles one travels 
in. A Los Angeles screenwriter said he knew 
no one who hadn’t tried pot at least once. A 
Los Angeles lawyer said he knew no one who 
had tried it. 

The best guess—on the basis of all avail- 
able indications—is that somewhere between 
two and four million Americans have smoked 
marijuana at least once and that the num- 
ber is increasing every month. 

Of course, there is abuse of marijuana. Its 
excessive use can cause psychoses and ex- 
treme disorientation. However, most authori- 
ties questioned felt that marijuana was not 
addictive and that it rarely led to the com- 
pulsive kind of behavior associated with 
heroin. 

On the basis of still inadequate data, the 
President's Crime Commission concluded 
that “risk of crime, accidents and suicide 
(and of undesirable physiological effects) are 
not likely to be greater than those associated 
with alcohol (and may be less).” 

The Times survey indicated that many 
marijuana smokers behaved much as mod- 
erate drinkers do—using their drug to relax, 
to remove some inhibitions, to make it easier 
to mix with others, and to get a glow of 
well-being. 

The customs of the marijuana user some- 
times seem an outright mimicry of the alco- 
hol user. In Chicago, a lawyer said some 
friends brought him a pound of pot as a 
house gift when they came to visit last 
summer, 

In San Francisco, a young painter and his 
wife received several packages of pot as wed- 
ding gifts. In Manhattan, a banker and his 
wife always smoke it before going to the 
opera, because, they say, “it improves our 
sensitivity to the music.” 

A woman researcher at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School reported that she was invited to 
lunch by two male internes recently. “I 
thought we'd probably have an omelette, a 
salad and a glass of wine,” she said, “In- 
stead, they served soup, pot and Beattles 
records.” 

The greatest uproar in the last year, how- 
ever, has not been over marijuana but over 
the hallucinogens, which produce increased 
sensory intensity, some degree of hallucina- 
tion, and, in the view of many users, an 
altered state of consciousness. These drugs 
include lysergic-acid-diethylamide (LSD), 
DMT, mescaline, peyote, psilocybin and a 
host of little-known plants. 

Marijuana is sometimes considered a mild 
hallucinogen, but it lacks the potent con- 
sciousness altering” qualities of the others. 

LSD USE DROPS 

The use of LSD probably reached a peak 
in late 1966 or early last year. Surveys at 
several colleges last spring indicated that 
between 2 and 10 per cent of the student 
bodies had tried LSD at least once. 

However, partly as a result of recent pub- 
licity suggesting that LSD can cause not 
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only severe psychotic reactions, but also 
chromosome breaks and serious birth defects, 
its use seems to have dropped off sharply 
at most colleges and even in hippie commu- 
nities. 

Whereas up to 1 million ms may 
have tried LSD at least once, Dr. Fort, for 
one, believes that active users now prob- 
ably number in the tens of thousands. 

Many of those who have abandoned LSD 
seem to have moved in one of two directions: 
meditation or methedrine. 

In California particularly there has been 
a significant swing from acid to meditation. 
Many of the older, “more serious” hippies 
seem to have taken this path sometimes with 
a guru like Maharishi Mahesh Yogl, the tiny 
Indian mystic who has attracted such 
celebrities as the Beattles and Mia Farrow; 
sometimes in small rural “communes”, 
sometimes by themselves alone on a hill- 
side, 

A 19-year-old San Francisco hippie, who 
gave up LSD a few months ago put it this 
way: 

“We realize now that LSD was only a 
tool. It could boost you up so you could 
get your fingers over the edge but you have 
to pull yourself up the rest of the way— 
and that takes meditation.” 


THE DRUG SUBCULTURE 


However, those interested in the inner 
quest are puzzled and disturbed by the move 
of other hippies from LSD to methedrine, 
or “speed.” 

This amphetamine produces precisely the 
opposite effect from the hallucinogens—a 
six-hour high that gives the user a surge 
of extra energy, and can cause physical and 
psychological dependence from which with- 
drawal can be agonizing. 

It seems fair to surmise that hippies who 
have made this switch are more interested 
in searching for a high, any high, than for 
inner truth. 

They are members of the true “drug sub- 

culture,” who will eat nutmeg, morning glory 
seeds or mushrooms; inject white wine, bour- 
bon or ice water into their veins; swallow 
the cotton inserts from Vicks inhalers, or 
even sniff the fumes from a burning plastic 
comb. 
For those who live in this true drug sub- 
culture, life revolves around drugs and drugs 
alone; they buy them, consume them, get 
high on them, compare them, talk about 
them, sleep them off, sing about them, and 
even dread them. They are not stimulating 
people to be around, 

Those who can draw what they see under 
drugs—or think they should see—produce 
the squiggly genre known as “psychedelic 
art.” Those who can make music produce 
the sound known as “acid rock,” probably 
the subculture’s most impressive byproduct 
to date. 

The titles and lyrics of acid rock are vir- 
tually a secret code, which “straight” Ameri- 
cans may hum along with, but which only 
the initiates will understand. 

“Acapulco Gold,” for example, is a hymn 
to the glories of a brand of Mexican pot. 
(“We're going south/to get that Acapulco 
Gold/ain’t nothin’ it can’t fix/old dogs can 
learn new with trick/when the streets are 
lined bricks/of Acapulco Gold.”) 

Few straights who have heard “Love Spe- 
cial Delivery” or Lucy in the Sky with Dia- 
monds” will have realized that the first 
letters of the words in each title spell out 
LSD. 

The lyrics may be arcane, but little else 
in the drug subculture has remained hidden 
from the rest of America. 

With seemingly endless curiosity, the news 
media have explored the world of the hip- 
pies; in many cases the accounts have been 
sympathetic, focusing on the “love” rhetoric 
of the “flower children” and glossing over 
the harsher aspects of drug usage. 

Furthermore, the once inside language of 
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the drug taker has become the stock patter 
of Madison Avenue, An ad for women’s 
shoes in New Haven invites women to “take 
a trip down and get the shoes that will 
really turn you on.” Even Smirnoff Vodka 
advertises, “Turn on a White Christmas.” 

Nonetheless, the drug scene is regularly 
denounced, too. 

C. W. Sandiman, chairman of New Jersey's 
drug study commission, has labeled LSD 
“the greatest threat facing the country to- 
day ... more dangerous than the Vietnam 
war.” 

Donald E. Miller, chief counsel of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Narcotics, has said bluntly 
that “the use of hallucinogenic drugs is 
destructive to culture.“ 

The Chicago Tribune found “the wide- 
spread addiction to marijuana, methedrine 
and LSD“ evidence for its conclusion that 
“the social order seems to be in a state of 
collapse, all standards of morality in abey- 
ance, and revolt of every sort the order of 
the day.” 

Ironically, the authorities interviewed 
said, the new drugs may be attractive to 
Americans because they seem to jibe so nice- 
ly with a respect for science and technology. 

What can be more “scientific,” they ask, 
than chemicals? If Americans have a pill to 
induce sleep, a pill to prevent pregnancy, 
a pill to prevent seasickness, why not a pill 
to help them to find truth? 

Again, drugs may be appealing because of 
their association with youth. Adolescents 
and even pre-adolescents set styles in dress, 
music, dancing, food and television. Is it 
surprising, the authorities ask, if they set 
them in other leisuretime activities, too? 
After all, they said, the hippies and college 
students are young, “with it” and “where 
the action is.” 


WHY PUBLIC SYMPATHY? 


However, there are several conflicting 
spirits among today’s youth, often coexisting 
eerily. (In a show window at the student 
union store in the University of California 
at Los Angeles, under a sign reading “Let 
us help decorate your room,” are several 
psychedelic posters filled with drug sym- 
bols. But nestling under them are two gold 
pillows emblazoned with a big Bruin in a 
football helmet.) 

After years in which the football hero 
has been a symbol of American youth, why 
is there apparently such surprising public 
sympathy for the drug-taking flower child? 

Judging by the interviews with many au- 
thorities, part of the answer to this question 
may be found in the affluence that so much 
of this country has achieved. 

The current generation of teen-agers is 
probably the first in which a substantial ma- 
jority need have absolutely no concern about 
where the next meal or pair of shoes or movie 
ticket is coming from. Their parents, of 
course, grew up in the trauma of the Depres- 
sion. 

The children, however, have known nothing 
but comfort, and if the sociologists and psy- 
chologists are right, this can be a strangely 
disconcerting experience. 

The father, they declare, goes into the city 
every morning, still acting out the aggressive, 
achieving role of Protestant Ethic demands 
of him (although he, too, may suspect that 
it is only a role and that he is not doing 
anything very constructive). In the mean- 
time, the child is left at home with his moth- 
er in suburbia, the world of the supermarket 
and perhaps the country club, the world of 
spending and consumption. 

In turning to the new drugs, psychologists 
suggest, the child is overtly expressing what 
his parents already know but are repressing— 
that they no longer live the life prescribed 
by the Protestant Ethic. 

Drugs, says Dr. Malcolm Bowers, a Yale 
psychiatrist, are the chemical equivalent of 
spending and consumption in the economic 
world. 
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WANTS TO BE CARED FOR 


“The drug taker,” Dr. Bowers says, “does 
not seek to impose his will on the environ- 
ment, to go out and get what he wants from 
the world.” 

“He asks and expects the environment to 
take care of him, to feed him, to satiate him, 
to make him feel good.” 

Dr. Herbert D. Kleber, also a psychiatrist 
at Yale, asserts that the drug taker rejects 
another central theme of the Protestant Eth- 
ic—that one must forsake pleasure now for 
the sake of greater and deeper satisfaction 
later. 

This kind of sacrifice and self-control, 
which makes much sense to a man working 
his way up in the world, makes less sense 
for a man who has already made it, and even 
less for a child who is born into comfort and 
security. 

Drugs—particularly those such as mari- 
juana and LSD, which increase sensory in- 
tensity—are an experience of the here and 
now, the psychologists say. 

Those who take drugs talk of a desire for 
immediate, direct “experience.” They say 
that before they took them they felt “dry,” 
“cut off from life,” “over-intellectualized.” 
Drugs, they say, helped to peel away the crust 
of inhibitions and habit that had blocked 
their senses. 

This kind of drug use entails an affirma- 
tion of pleasure as a fundamental value, and 
pleasure is something the Protestant Ethic 
has always distrusted. 

With few external frontiers to conquer, 
the psychologists say, it is not surprising 
that the child born into comfort should seek 
his frontiers inside. The new drugs—particu- 
larly the hallucinogens—are associated with 
introspection, mysticism, self-understanding. 

However, Dr. Joel Fort cautions that these 
qualities may depend on the social context 
in which the drugs are consumed. 

In America, for example, alcohol has be- 
come associated with aggressiveness (the 
cowboy striding in off the range, kicking his 
foot up on the brass rail, downing a couple 
of shots of redeye and then busting up the 
saloon). However, in France it does not have 
these cannotations, Dr. Fort says. 

So with the hallucinogens and marijuana, 
which are generally associated with passiv- 
ity. Napoleon A. Chagnon, an assistant pro- 
fessor of anthropology at the University of 
Michigan, recently reported that the Yano- 
mamo Indians in Venezuela used piptadenia, 
a hallucinogen closely related to mescaline, 
which usually produced hostility in the user. 

The effect of a drug, authorities agree, is 
the product of at least four distinct factors: 
the inherent properties of the drug itself, the 
broad social and cultural attitudes and ex- 
pectations about the drug, the immediate 
social context or setting in which the drug is 
consumed and, finally, the personality of the 
user. 

ACTIVISTS AND HIPPIES 

Two young men growing up in the same 
affluent suburb may resent the same things— 
the Vietnam war, racial prejudice, material- 
ism, hypocrisy—and yet one may turn to the 
hippie-drug subculture and the other to po- 
litical activism. 

Although there is some overlap between 
these two worlds, those who have closely 
studied the political activists, such as Dr. 
Richard Flacks of the University of Chicago, 
conclude that the activists rarely use drugs 
more powerful than marijuana and that even 
their use of marijuana is casual. 

Often the activists denounce the drug 
users. (“I pity those kids,” said a young New 
Yorker who took part in antidraft, demon- 
strations. They've given up. All they do is 
sit around and puff, puff, puff. They won't 
work to change society the way I do.“) 

What makes someone choose the drug 
path? Psychologists and psychiatrists say the 
search for an “addictive personality” has 
proved unsuccessful. 
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“There are simply too many different kinds 
of persons who turn to drugs, too many dif- 
ferent motives,” says Dr. Daniel X. Freedman, 
chairman of the Psychiatry Department at 
the University of Chicago. 

However, a number of studies seem to 
have identified at least one major personality 
type that is drawn to drugs—a type fre- 
quently found among the users of the new 
hallucinogens, 

This is the “alienated” or “disaffiliated” 
personality, which was first described care- 
fully by Dr. Kenneth Keniston, associate pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Yale, in his book, 
“The Uncommitted.” 

Dr. Keniston's studies have been primarily 
with male undergraduates at Harvard and 
Yale, and he concedes that these are by no 
means typical Americans, but he and others 
believe that many of his findings have far 
wider application. 

The alienated student, as Dr. Keniston 
sees him, makes “a generalized rejection of 
prevalent American values,” but his rejection 
is not on the economic, social and political 
grounds which concern many of his class- 
mates, but on cultural, esthetic and human- 
istic” ground. He sees American society as 
“ugly, cheap, commercial, arbitrary, ma- 
terialistic and dehumanizing.” 

Secondly, Dr. Keniston finds, these stu- 
dents feel estranged from their own ex- 
periences and estranged from others. 

“They see themselves as separated from 
others by a grey opaque filter, by invisible 
screens and curtains, by protective shells 
and crusts that prevent them from the full- 
ness of experience,” he says. 

They blame themselves, he says, for a lack 
of feeling, expressiveness, spontaneity and 
genuineness. 

Finally, Dr. Keniston finds that many of 
these students express a subconscious yearn- 
ing for an almost mystical fusion with na- 
ture, with their own inner lives and with 
other people, “a kind of oneness with nature 
or the world that has characterized intense 
religious experience for centuries.” 

Drugs, particularly the hallucinogens, ap- 
peal to them as a means of breaking through 
the personal walls and shells that estrange 
them from experience and attaining the 
fusion they seek. 

Dr. Keniston also finds that these students 
almost always identified more closely with 
their mothers than their fathers. The father 
was either dead, absent, alcoholic, or so 
weak that he failed to provide a model for 
his son. 

The mother, on the other hand, was a 
strong, active and attractive parent. (Inter- 
estingly, many others who have studied drug 
takers and drug addicts in other areas of 
society have found the same family pattern.) 

Dr. Bowers, who has tested Dr. Keniston’s 
hypotheses and found them clinically sound, 
believes they provide an essential clue to the 
psychological basis of drug-taking. 

Dr. Bowers notes that in the first stage of 
childhood the infant is provided complete 
security, warmth and comfort by the mother. 

“Later the child learns that he can't get 
everything he wants,” he says. “But as the 
strong, masculine figure of the father swims 
into view, a male child normally begins to 
identify with him, to learn that even if he 
can’t have everything, he can have a great 
deal if he learns how to go out and take it 
from the world. 

“He develops the normal quotient of 
healthy aggressiveness.” 

“However, there are some male children 
who, because the father does not provide 
that role model, never develop that far. They 
remain at the earlier stage in which they 
still expect to be fed, to be kept warm, to be 
made to feel good. 

“This is what the fusion fantasies express 
and this is what drugs do for them.” 

However, even if there is agreement about 
why some people need drugs there is no 
agreement yet as to what to do about it. 
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TRADITIONAL APPROACH 


The traditional American approach has 
been to impose strict criminal penalties for 
the use of disapproved drugs, but relatively 
little control over socially acceptable drugs, 
such as alcohol and tobacco, 

Recently, the differences between those 
who would heavily penalize drug users and 
those who would lift restrictions have been 
heightened by the debate over marijuana. 

Those who favor the legalization of mari- 
juana argue that the growing medical evi- 
dence about the relative harmlessness of the 
drug destroys all justification for the harsh 
criminal penalties (two to 40 years for pos- 
session under Federal law and comparable 
sentences in most states). 

They contend that these penalties only 
contribute to widespread disrespect for the 
law and to the saddling of many otherwise 
respectable Americans with the onus of crim- 
inality, if not actual criminal convictions. 

Those who argue for retention of these 
penalties—notably the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics—generally take one of three 
approaches. 

They often argue that the dangers of mari- 
juana have been vastly underestimated and 
that, in any case, no conclusive evidence is 
yet available on its long-range effects. 

Or they may argue that marijuana leads 
the user on to more dangerous drugs, partic- 
ularly heroin. Finally, they may argue that, 
even if marijuana is no more dangerous than 
alcohol, there can be no justification for 
legalizing yet another intoxicating substance. 

However, between those who want to send 
drug users to jail and those who want to 
make drug usage legal, there is a growing 
body of opinion—best represented by Dr. 
Joel Fort—that wants to take more sophis- 
ticated and varied steps to control all drug 


usage. 

First, this group shares the views of vir- 
tually all the authorities consulted that the 
use of any drug—whether alcohol, mari- 
juana or LSD—by persons under 21 is inad- 
visable and should be prohibited. 

However, Dr. Fort and those who share 
his views would generally seek to take drug 
usage—as opposed to drug traffic or ped- 
dling—out of the criminal law. 

Instead, they would seek to bring all drug 
usage under control by a combination of 
steps: including reducing the availability 
of most or all drugs, halting the advertising 
of legal drugs such as alcohol and cigarettes, 
prohibitive taxation, and—above all, Dr. 
Fort argues—“improving the quality of 
American life.” 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 9, 1968] 


SCIENCE’S KNOWLEDGE ON THE MISUSE OF 
Drucs AND How THEY Acr Is Founp To 
Lac—More Stupy URGED on THER Er- 
FECTS—CENTURIES-OLD PROBLEM OF ADDIC- 
TION Poses QUESTIONS THUS Fan UNAN- 
SWERED 

(By Richard D. Lyons) 

In Iowa, a baby girl with a shortened and 
twisted right leg was born to a woman who 
had taken the hallucinogenic drug LSD be- 
fore and during her pregnancy. 

In Ontario, Calif., a young woman was 
haunted by visions of being burned alive 
after she swallowed a massive dose of STP, 
another “mind expanding” compound. She 
was committed to a mental institution. 

In Denver, a young mother who was known 
to be a marijuana smoker slashed the wrists. 
and chest of her 2-year-old son. The child 
bled to death. 

On Long Island, a man gave himself an 
injection of heroin, and then drove a station 
wagon into a collision. Seven persons died. 

In Oregon, six women died after taking 
“weight reducing” pills containing ampheta- 
mines and five other chemicals. 

DEATH FROM PILLS 
In California, the secretary to a Protestant. 


bishop died of acute barbiturate poisoning 
after taking an overdose of sleeping pills. 
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This is a small sampling of the horror 
stories connected with drugs, and the central 
characters are an infinitesimal fraction of 
those who have taken drugs in the 5,000 years 
since Chinese physicians first prescribed 
marijuana to induce euphoria and to reduce 

ain. 
$ Over the centuries, the herbalists, witch 
doctors and folk medicine men found more 
effective botanicals for relieving pain than 
the dried fiowers of the cannabis plant that 
produce marijuana. From the poppy seed 
they produced opium, and from the leaf of 
the coca plant they extracted cocaine. 

‘These drugs, vital to prescientific medicine, 
were abused almost as rapidly as they were 
discovered, and the abuse continued when 
the age of chemistry spilled out a cornucopia 
of synthetics, some of which not only relieved 
pain but also changed the behavior of the 
user. 

These synthetics included the anesthetics 
that revolutionized surgery, and the stimu- 
lants and the tranquilizers that eased the 
pain of those suffering from mental illness. 

And, as quickly as they were developed, 
these “mood drugs,” amphetamines and bar- 
biturates, were abused by the victims of the 
age of anxiety. In the last generation, new 
mind-altering drugs such as LSD, DMT and 
STP have been synthesized in pharmaceuti- 
cal laboratories, and almost as quickly they 
have been misused, too. 

“Many inexperienced and uncritical teen- 
agers and young adults still in the trial-and- 
error stage of life will eat, drink, inject, 
smoke or sniff almost anything” that prom- 
ises to yield thrills, said Dr. Maurice H. 
Seever, chairman of the department of phar- 
macology at the University of Michigan 
Medical School. 

This group, he said, includes “those who 
have built-in psychological or psychiatric 
deficiencies or those who have never been 
trained to exert self-restraint.” 

“Drug-dependence is a medical syndrome, 
a symptom complex, and almost always 
reflects some form of underlying mental dis- 
order which has preceded and predisposed 
the patient to the development of drug 
abuse,” said a report by an American Medical 
Association panel on drug dependence. 

Dr. Efren Ramirez, who coordinates the 
city’s programs on addiction, said, “Most ad- 
dicts are warped prior to the use of drugs.” 

“Addiction stems from character distor- 
tion, plus environmental factors such as lack 
of employment, skills or education, and fi- 
nally the availability of the product,” he 
said, continuing: 

“We need much more information about 
the action of drugs. We've been playing os- 
trich too long.” 

Dr. Samuel Eiduson, chief research bio- 
chemist in the Brain Research Institute at 
the University of California, Los Angeles, 
agreed. “No really cold explanation for the 
exact method of action of drugs now exists,” 
he said. 

Dr. Robert Levinson, a psychologist with 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons in Washing- 
ton, said: 

“Research into the exact action of drugs 
is sadly lacking; it is something we all 
should be doing.” 

The comments from scientists underscore 
a point that became evident during a study 
by The New York Times of the use of drugs: 
There is far too little scientific information 
on their misuse. 

It is almost as if the misuse of drugs, espe- 
clally the newer synthetics, has outstripped 
specific knowledge about them as their num- 
ber and variety have multiplied. Earlier this 
year on the West Coast, for instance, dozens 
of cases of intoxication due to the hallucin- 
ogen STP were reported. 

Yet it was two months before scientists 
identified the chemical as 2, 5-dimethoxy-4- 
methyl-amphetamine. Only its short-term 
effect has been determined; its exact method 
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of action and the long-term effect of its use 
still are unknown. 

Even the terminology of drug misuse is un- 
certain, Some specialists for example, disdain 
the term drug addiction and speak of drug 
abuse; others feel that the word “abuse” in- 
volves judgment that may not be warranted. 
They lean toward the term drug dependence, 

In general, however, it may be said that 
the person who seriously misuses drugs is 
one who centers his life on them to the ex- 
clusion of career, family life and society at 
large. He becomes drug-oriented. 

Another complication in studying the 
effect of drugs is the absolute lack of assur- 
ance in many cases that there is a direct 
cause and effect between the misuse of the 
drug and the action of the user. 

Consider the examples of misuse already 
mentioned: the overdose of barbiturates un- 
doubtedly killed the secretary; the drugs 
found in the body of the driver undoubtedly 
contributed to the accident, and the combi- 
nation of drugs in the reducing pills killed 
the women who were dieting by depleting 
their bodies of potassium. 

But the doctors who examined the mal- 
formed baby said there was only “presump- 
tive evidence” that LSD taken by the mother 
had caused the defect. 

In the Denver and Ontario, Calif., cases, 
the authorities said the women probably 
were psychotic before the incidents so that 
the STP and marijuana at best aggravated, 
rather than induced, their psychoses. 

As an illustration of the complexities of 
attempting to study the effects of drugs, con- 
sider that every day in New York several 
babies are born who seem every bit as 
squirmingly normal as the hundreds of other 
infants who come into the world here dally. 


EXPERTS DISAGREE 


But within hours these few infants may 
jerk, jitter and twitch, and it becomes evi- 
dent that these babies are indeed different. 

Though only hours old, they are hooked 
on drugs. 

Their agitation, which may cause them to 
rub their skin raw, shows that the babies 
are undergoing withdrawal symptoms that 
probably are every bit as racking as those 
that torture their mothers and other ad- 
dicts when they are deprived of heroin, mor- 
phine or barbiturates, the chief addicting 
drugs. 
The infants’ condition, called neonatal ad- 
diction, mimics adult addiction in many 
ways, among them the forms of withdrawal 
symptoms and the potential seriousness of 
the secondary effects of taking drugs, such 
as malnutrition, infection and dehydration. 

Yet, experts in the fleld of neonatal ad- 
diction are divided over its possible after- 
math. 

“I have no reason to believe that, once the 
initial symptoms are over, the babies suffer 
physical consequences from their addiction,” 
said Dr. Saul Blatman, the director of pedi- 
atrics at Beth Israel Medical Center. 

In the past 2% years, he said, 133 addicted 
babies have been born in Beth Israel. Only 
one of these infants died, he said, while 
none had the birth defects that might have 
been expected among babies born to women 
who used drugs. 

“The long-term effects are elusive, to say 
the least,” Dr. Blatman continued. “The cur- 
rent state of information about neonatal 
addiction is not much better than when it 
was first reported in an American medical 
journal 100 years ago.” 

However, another on neonatal ad- 
diction, Dr. Felicia Oliver-Smith of the city 
Department of Health, disagreed in part. 

“About two-thirds of the babies of heroin 
addicts are born prematurely, which in 
turn may lead to brain damage and men- 
tal retardation such as cerebral palsy,” she 
said. 

“There also is a suggestion,” she con- 
tinued, that heroin affects the endocrine 
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system in the mother and might have some 
effect on the growing fetus. 

The endocrine system, which includes the 
pituitary, thyroid, adrenal and other glands, 
secretes hormones into the blood stream. 
These hormones are major regulators of the 
functions of the organs of the body. 

“Tf a child is deprived of his normal 
amount of hormones, for example, will he be 
less able to withstand the stresses of liv- 
ing?” Dr. Oliver-Smith asked. 

As does neonatal addiction, adult addic- 
tion—especially if it is long term—poses 
questions about drug dependence that 
science and medicine have not answered. 

The short-term effects of opiates, for ex- 
ample, are well known, The small doses used 
by weekend joy poppers,” who have, as the 
addicts say, “Pepsi Cola habits,” may be 
shrugged off in a matter of hours or days, 
although overdoses can kill. 

The length of time it may take to become 
addicted to opiates also may be predicted 
with reasonable accuracy, given a person’s 
weight and the amount, concentration and 
frequency of the narcotic taken. 

But the long-term medical effects of drug 
abuse and the exact operation inside the 
brain remain as obscure as they were to the 
Chinese physicians, who prescribed a form 
of marijuana for gout, constipation and “ab- 
sent-mindedness.” 

Science, however, has discovered that the 
most dangerous drugs affect the central 
nervous system—the brain and the spinal 
cord. Once a soluble chemical enters the 
body, directly by injection or indirectly 
through the nose, mouth or skin, it finds its 
way into the blood stream and eventually 
into the spiderweb of microvessels that lace 
all organs, including the brain. 

Those drugs that affect the central nervous 
system can mysteriously filter through the 
walls of the tiny blood vessels of the brain. 
Once past the walls, the drugs pass into the 
brain's glial cells, which act as packing be- 
tween the nerve cells, or neurons. 

It is the kicking or caressing action of a 
drug on the neurons that determines how 
the chemical stimulates the body as am- 
phetamines and cocaine do, or depresses the 
actions of the body as narcotics do, or blurs 
the senses of the brain, as LSD and other 
hallucinogens do, or does all three as mari- 
juana may. 

The chief type of addicting drug is the 
opiate, which includes the derivatives mor- 
phine, codeine, paregoric and heroin. The 
misuse of opium, a drug known to the 
Egyptians as early as 1500 B.C., was com- 
pounded in the last century when more 
sophisticated forms of the drug were dis- 
covered, including heroin in 1898. 

Opium, about 10 per cent of which is mor- 
phine, usually is smoked or eaten, while its 
derivatives may be injected, swallowed or 
sniffed. 

Heroin, which Dr. Ramirez described as 
“the overwhelming problem in narcotics ad- 
diction,” is formed out of morphine and is a 
white, buff or brown powder that acts much 
faster than the parent product, 

Heroin, as do other narcotics, depresses the 
central nervous system and induces groggi- 
ness, euphoria, uncoordination and impaired 
thinking. 

Heroin is also one of the most quickly ad- 
dicting drugs; one dose a day for as little 
as a month may produce dependence. Tol- 
erance to heroin also may build rapidly so 
that an addict may need an increasingly 
large dose to produce the desired effect. 

This, in turn, causes the taking of over- 
doses that kill an average of one person a 
day in New York City. 

Although heroin cannot be obtained le- 
gally in the United States, it is sometimes 
used in other countries for the medicinal 
relief of pain, The physical, as opposed to 
mental, action of heroin includes constipa- 
tion, loss of appetite, which leads to mal- 
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nutrition, the loss of sexual drive, and a 
lowering of the rate of respiration. 

Dr. Robert Baird, a physician who founded 
and directs the Haven Clinic for addicts in 
Harlem, notes that the respiration problems 
of addicts may become serious. 

“Heroin acts to depress the cough reflex 
so that the lungs fill with mucus, making 
addicts ripe for bronchitis and other chest 
diseases,” he said. 

“The inability of heroin addicts to feel 
pain also may lead to serious complications,” 
he added. “I know one kid who was on her- 
oin who cooked his hand under hot water 
from a faucet and didn’t realize it at the 
time.” 

Dr. Baird is emphatic in stating that her- 
oin is a vicious, debilitating drug that can 
wreck an addict, not only socially, but also 
mentally and physically. 

Nonetheless, other physicians, speaking 
from a purely medical point of view, are less 
sure. Dr. Ramirez declared that most of the 
medical effects of heroin were secondary to 
the use of the drug itself. 


DANGER FROM NEEDLES 


He meant that allergic reactions from 
Overdoses or from the chemicals used to 
dilute heroin, unsterile needles that trans- 
mit tetanus and hepatitis, and malnutri- 
tion might cause more damage than heroin 
itself. 

According to Dr. Oliver-Smith of the 
Health Department: 

“Strictly speaking, heroin is probably the 
least harmful of all the addicting hallucino- 
genic drugs.” 

“The problems connected with heroin use,” 
she said, “are jurogenic in that they were 
created by law.” 

Dr. Charles Winick, an addiction expert 
of the American Social Health Association, 
said: 

“Opiates usually are harmless, but they 
are taken under unsatisfactory conditions. 
Malnutrition caused by loss of appetite prob- 
ably is the most serious complication of 
opiate addiction.” 

Morphine, widely used medically for the 
relief of pain, acts more slowly and less in- 
tensely than its daughter heroin. As the 
principal derivative of opium, morphine 
usually appears as morphine sulphate, a 
white crystalline powder that may be formed 
into cubes or tablets. It is swallowed or in- 
jected, but not sniffed. 

Also in the narcotic family are several 
kinds of synthetic analgesics that imitate 
the action of morphine but are not derived 
from it. These include meperidine, which 
goes under the trade names of Demerol, Dol- 
antin and Pethidine. 

Meperidine, which was brought under Fed. 
eral narcotics control in 1944, is shorter 
acting than morphine and requires frequent 
doses to relieve pain. If too high a dosage 
is given tremors and convulsions can occur. 

Barbiturates are the second most common 
type of drug to cause addiction. This syn- 
thetic acts as a sedative or tranquilizer by 
depressing the central nervous system. It is 
used medically to induce sleep, to treat high 
blood pressure, and to control anxiety, epi- 
lepsy and hyperthyroidism. 

DOZENS OF KINDS 


The first barbiturate came into use in 
1903 and dozens of kinds have been devel- 
oped. The more potent, quick acting barbi- 
turates, such as pentobarbital (Nembutal), 
secobarbital (Seconal) and amobarbital 
(Amytal), are the types most commonly used 
to produce intoxication. 

These drugs also are high on the list of 
poisons taken in suicide, since massive doses 
are fatal. Barbiturates lead to the deaths of 
1,500 persons in the United States each year. 

Persons addicted to barbiturates become 
irritable and lose weight. Withdrawal symp- 
toms may be severe and can lead to convul- 
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sions, delirium and death if not treated 
properly. 

The barbiturate family also includes less 
potent, slower acting members such as phe- 
nobarbital and barbital, which are less dan- 
gerous and are more widely prescribed by 
physicians. Traffic in all barbiturates is con- 
trolled by Federal law. 

In the nineteen-fifties, a new class of drugs 
called the minor tranquilizers came into 
use. These are less powerful, but they may 
cause ill effects comparable to those associ- 
ated with barbiturates. 

This group includes chloral hydrate, par- 
aldehyde, glutethemide (Doriden) and me- 
probamate (Miltown and Equanil). Mepro- 
bamate came under Federal drug control this 
month. 

Another widely abused class of drugs is the 
stimulant or “pep pill,” that came into use 
about a generation ago. These drugs are of 
the amphetamine family and include am- 
phetamine itself (Benzedrine), dextro-am- 
phetamine (Dexedrine), methamphetamine 
(Methedrine and Dexoxyn), and phenmetra- 
zine (Preludin). 

These drugs directly stimulate the central 
nervous system, producing excitation, alert- 
ness, wakefulness and occasionally a tempo- 
rary rise in blood pressure and respiration. 

Medically, these drugs are used for the 
treatment of obesity, fatigue, depression and 
narcolepsy, a disease characterized by an 
almost overwhelming compulsion for sleep. 

Because amphetamines tend to make tired 
people feel alert and depressed people feel 
alive, they are misused. They usually are pro- 
duced in pill or capsule form, but they may 
be injected as is methamphetamine. Large 
doses may uce paranoid phychoses and 
periods of frenetic activity. 

When I ge: off an amphetamine jag,” said 
one sometime user, “my jaw muscles feel like 
they’ve been chewing through a field of 
brittle grass— you've got to talk, talk, talk.“ 

Long periods of exhaustion and depression 
may follow the use of large doses of amphet- 
amines since the frenetic behavior may com- 
pletely deplete the adrenal glands of the 
hormones that temper stress. Physical de- 
pendence does not develop with ampheta- 
mines, but emotional dependence may. 

A QUICK ELATION 

Another stimulant, natural rather than 
synthetic, is cocaine, which is extracted from 
the leaves of the coca plant. 

It has been used as an anesthetic for cen- 
turies, but today its main medical use is as 
a local anesthetic for the eye, nose and 
throat. Cocaine constricts the blood vessels 
of the skin and membranes, shutting off 
sensation. 

Cocaine is frequently sniffed or injected by 
drug abusers for a quick, immediate feeling 
of elation that may, in extremes, lead to 
paranoid delusions and hallucinations. 

“I call it trains and bells,” said one co- 
caine buff, “because the immediate reac- 
tion is like a s express train with 
church bells clanging. But the effect does not 
last long.” 

Overdoses of the white, crystalline powder 
may cause convulsions and death by para- 
lyzing the heart and lungs. Although not 
a narcotic, cocaine was classed with the 
narcotics under Federal law 50 years ago. 

A group of drugs whose use has come 
under Federal jurisdiction only recently is 
the hallucinogen, including the synthetics 
LSD, STP and DMT and the natural chemi- 
cals psilocybin, which is extracted from 
Mexican mushrooms, and mescaline, a chem- 
ical taken from the peyote cactus. 

POTENT HALLUCINOGEN 

LSD, chemical shorthand for d-lysergic 
acid diethylamide, probably is the most pow- 
erful hallucinogen yet developed. It is 100 
times more potent than psilocybin and 7,000 
times more powerful than mescaline. The 
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taking of as little as one quarter-millionth 
of an ounce may cause hallucinations that 
last for hours. 

Exactly how LSD and the other hallucino- 
gens produce their effects is not clearly un- 
derstood, but they seem to affect the parts 
of the brain where the input of informa- 
tion from the senses is decoded and 
processed. 

Reactions to LSD include not only hallu- 
cinations and distortion of perception, but 
also panic, violent impulses, suicidal acts and 
insanity. 

Beside the psychological affects of LSD 
there may also be long-term physical dam- 
age. Scientists have found abnormal chromo- 
somal patterns in persons who have taken 
LSD, and there have been scattered reports 
of deformed babies being born to mothers 
who used the drug. 

Chromosomal damage also has been ob- 
served in animals fed STP. Another mind- 
distorting agent is DMT, known chemically 
as dimethyltriptamine. Neither of these 
drugs, which have effects that last for two 
to six hours, is as strong as LSD. But their 
psychological effects may be equally dan- 
gerous. 

The hallucinogens have no medical use, 
although LSD is being used experimentally 
for the treatment of alcoholism and some 
forms of mental illness. The results have 
been inconclusive. 

Another agent that may produce hallu- 
cinations, as well as sedation and elation, 
is marijuana, which is extracted from the 
flowers of the cannabis plant. It is as little 
understood as LSD, but unlike LSD it has 
been in use for 5,000 years rather than 20. 

Marijuana, which looks like fine green 
tobacco, can cause a wide variety of mental 
sensations, depending on the amount smoked 
or sniffed, the user, and the climate in which 
it grows. Perhaps 300 million persons in the 
world today use marijuana, although it has 
no use in modern medicine. 

Scientific controversy rages over whether 
marijuana is addictive or whether it causes 
long-term physical and psychological dam- 
ag 


e. 

Some narcotics specialists claim that mari- 
juana introduces the user to stronger drugs 
by whetting his appetite for them, 

Others say there is no connection between 
smoking marijuana and taking heroin, It’s 
possible that both sides might be correct, 
but there is no solid evidence to support 
either claim, 

IMPACT ON BRAIN 

In time, if it is explained exactly, the 
action of biochemicals and drugs on the 
brain may open to reality the prospect of 
mind control. 

“Although at the present time there is no 
evidence that the psychoactive drugs have 
been used by one group of individuals, it is 
not an inconceivable contingency,” Dr. Eidu- 
son said last May in an article in Science 
Journal. 

“Brain washing or mind controlling cor- 
rectly conjures up in the minds of many 
people a sordid picture of mindless and aim- 
less man at the mercy of the brain washers,” 
he said. “But ‘mind dulling’ is also a pos- 
sible consequence of our psychopharmacolog- 
ical knowledge.” 

“An equally appalling picture is that of a 
society (without coercion!) manipulating 
their central nervous systems en masse by 
the use of psychoactive agents,” he said, 
continuing: 

“Different individuals, using different 

to achieve different conditions of 
heightened sensory stimulation or tranquili- 
zation, may be unable or unmotivated to 
question existing social thought and stand- 
ards of behavior and thus become a con- 
forming mass, sluggish to change in an ever- 
changing and complex environment.” 

“Because such frightening conditions as 
mind controlling or conforming may be pos- 
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sible,” Dr. Eiduson added, “it is imperative 
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exploding knowledge in biochemistry and be- 
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knowledge to coerce, to control and to 


that we recognize [that] the threat of our havior lies precisely in the abuse of this conform.” 
CHART LISTING DRUGS, MEDICAL USES, SYMPTOMS PRODUCED, AND THEIR DEPENDENCE POTENTIALS 


Physical Mental 
Chemical or Pharmacologic Duration initial Long-term depend- depend- 
Name Slang name trade name classification Medical use How taken Usual dose of effect symptoms symptoms ence ence 
n- poten- 
tial tial 
Heroin H., Horse, Scat, Diacetylmorphine.— Depressant.... Pain relief Injected or Varies . 4 hrs. Euphoria, Addiction, con- Yes... Yes, 
Junk, Snow, 4 sniffed. drowsiness. stipation, loss 
Harry, Joy Powder. of appetite, 
convulsions 
in overdose. 
Morphine * Stuff, Miss Morphine sulphate C 0 — Swallowed or 15 milli- — 25.08. <. Ss Addiction, im- Yes... Yes 
Emma, M, injected. grams. pairment of 
4 reathin 
Codeine boy Methylmorphine - do Ease —4 and Sw'²Hllo Wed 30 milli- 4 hrs. Drowsiness 3 Yes... Yes. 
coughi grams. 
Methadone Dolophine, Ami- . telie — Swallowed or 10 milli- 4-6 hts. Less acute than do . . Yes... Yes. 
done. i — rams. i opiates. 
Cocaine. Speed Balls, Gold Methyl ester of Stimulant Local anes- Sniffed, in- Vaffes ...... Varies... Excitation, Depression, No.... Yes. 
Dust, Coke, Ber- benzoylecgonine. thesia. jected, or talkativeness, convulsions. 
nice, Corine, swallowed. tremors. 
Flake, Star Dust. 
Marijuana Pot, Grass, Cannabis Sativa... Stimulant, de- None . Smoked, swal- I or 2 ciga- 4 hrs. . Relaxation, eu- Usually none... No. 7 
weed, Mary Jane, ressant, or States. lowed, or rettes. phoria, alter- 
Hashish, Tea, ucinogen. sniff ation of per- 
Gage, Reefers. —— = 
udgme 
Barbiturates... Barbs, Blue Devils, Phenobarbital, Depressant.... Sedation, re- Swallowed or 50-100 milli- do Drowsiness, Addiction with Yes... Yes. 
Candy, Yellow Nembutal, lieve high injected. grams. muscle re- severe with- 
Jackets, Phennies, Seconal, Amytal. lood pres- laxation. drawal symp- 
Peanuts, Blue sure, epi- toms, possi- 
Heavens. lepsy, pyper- ble convul- 
yroidism. sions 
Amphetamines. poak hg Benzedrine, Pre- Stimulant... Relieve mild 8 2.5-5 milli- do.... Alertness, ac- Delusions, hal- No... ves. 
ts, Wake- ludin, Dexedrine, depression, grams. tiveness, lucinations. 
Ups, Lid Prog ppers, Deroxyn, Methe- control appe- 
Hearts, Pep Pills. drine. —— 
na i 
3 Acid, Sugar, Big D, d- lysergic acid di- Hallucinogen... — SwWũ allowed 100 micro- 10 hrs... Exhilaration, May intensify No. 
Cubes, Trips. ethylamide. study of men- grams. excitation xisti 
tal function, rambling 
> alcoholism. Speech. 
DNI Sasann Businessman’s High Oimethyltriptamine do None Injected - 1 milligram.. 4-6 hrs. 54 NO. 
excitation. 
Mescaline Cactus, Peyote 3, 4, 5-trimethoxy- - doo. 95 Swallowed_._.- 350 micro- 12 hrs... Exhilaration, No... 
phenethylamine. grams. anxiety gas- 
tric distress. 
Psilocybin Mushrooms 3 Peo ice pe dl — Wee E 105523... psc. enaa 25 milligrams 6-8 hrs.. Nausea, vomit- —........-...- No. 
ethylindol-4-ol ing headaches. 
— phos- 
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THE DRUG Scene: A GROWING NUMBER OF 
America’s ELITE ARE QUIETLY “TURNING 
On”—Some SEEK INSIGHT, OTHERS SEX- 
UALITY, MANY ALSO DEPEND ON PLS To 
ROUSE AND RELAX THEM IN A HECTIC PACE 
or Lire 

(By Martin Arnold) 


The expensively coiffed wife of a dress shop 
owner was seated on a brown hassock, slowly 
running her tongue along the seam of a 
cigarette she had just rolled. 

Resting in the fold of her skirt was a 
packet of cigarette paper and a large instant 
coffee jar that held something resembling 
tobacco. 

“You make them too thin,” she said to no 
one in particular. 

It was a party on Thanksgiving Day in 
Houston, and the woman sat near the host, 
a computer expert. Everyone was getting 
ready to play a favorite game—improvising 
the dialogue for a radio serial into a tape 
recorder. 

THE GAME BEGINS 


Soon the host spoke his lines and passed 
his cigarette to the woman’s husband. He 
inhaled noisily, laughed and offered his lines. 
Then he handed the cigarette to a lawyer. 

The other guests were the lawyer’s young 
wife and the manager of a large book and toy 
store. They all smoked the cigarette. It was 
a 8 joint. 

The scene was not entirely uncommon in 
middle-class America. Although the headlines 
and psychological studies about drugs deal 
mostly with hippies, heroin addicts and stu- 
dents, adult America is “turning on” in ever- 
increasing numbers. 

A national survey by The New York Times 
found that while still a small minority of 
the population, more and more on-the-way- 


up and already successful adults were using 
marijuana and hallucinogenic drugs. Many 
more were found to be using barbiturates to 
relieve tension and amphetamines to capture 
a feeling of limitless energy. 

Among adult drug takers, marijuana was 
found to be the great leveler, used by the 
very poor, the middle class and the wealthy. 
Heroin, on the other hand, is nearly always 
used only by the poor. 

The amphetamines and barbiturates cut 
across social lines, but seemed to be abused 
more often in the upper and middle classes. 

The true hallucinogens, such as LSD, make 
up a different drug scene entirely, according 
to Dr. William H. McGlothin, a psychologist 
at the University of California at Los An- 
geles, the adult usually experiments with 
them cautiously and in a way that will not 
abruptly change his daily living pattern. 

Sometimes, Dr. McGlothin said, the adult 
will gain new insights, and lessen his anxiety 
through the use of hallucinogens. They may 
also stimulate a “new found interest in 
music, art and nature—a sort of aesthetic 
Head Start for artistically deprived adults,” 
he said. 

ESCAPE FROM BOREDOM 


Many of the adults interviewed said they 
used marijuana or an hallucinogen to escape 
boredom or what they believed to be their 
remoteness from meaningful activity. 

Some, but not all, said they were search- 
ing for sexual freedom. Others said they 
sought a passageway to their own sub- 
conscious. 

“In our private lives we're willing to edge 
to the outer rim of society in our search to 
maybe find God, self-revelation, or whatever 
you call it,” a 47-year-old executive secre- 
tary in a small Southern city said. 

She had taken four LSD trips in the last 


five years, and smoked marijuana several 
times a week. 

For other drug takers, a wine-red or pink 
and white amphetamine capsule, or a cool 
turquoise barbiturate, was used simply for 
Kicks or as a way to keep functioning. 

The remark of a successful 53-year-old 
Manhattan businessman, for example, was 
not uncommon, “I keep a supply of pilis for for 
entertaining just the way I keep liqu 
he said off-handedly. 

The wife of a publisher was just as casual 
as she rolled two marijuana cigarettes for 
her husband, wrapped them neatly in tinfoil 
and put them into his coat pocket to take 
to work—a tuned-in, turned-on modern 
executive’s afternoon snack, 

Nonetheless, there are no statistics on the 
respectable drug user. More surprising, in in- 
terviews with 25 psychiatrists, who had 
studied drug usage, not one had personally 
done research on the white collar drug user or 
knew of any medical literature on the subject. 

Still, the white collar users were easy to 
find. They were usually in groups, experi- 
menting with drugs together, although many 
were solitary users, taking pills to function, 
to stay slim, to fight the boredom of house- 
work or dull jobs, or to be “up” and alive for 
a cocktail party or business dinner. 

Most of the adult drug users interviewed 
were particularly articulate. They also held 
good jobs and appeared self-confident and as- 
sured. Despite their material success, how- 
ever, they said they were alienated from the 
mainstream of American life. 

Because of this, perhaps, they shunned 
conventional diversions, such as liquor. Al- 
though they may have considered themselves 
nonconformists, nonconformity was not re- 
flected in their daily lives. Few were involved 
in causes—civil rights or Vietnam—and few 
took part in community activities. 
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HIS “SQUARE” SON 

Privately, however, a retailer in Charlotte, 
N.C., who makes $50,000 a year, would say: 

“I would have been proud of my son if he 
had torn up his draft card and not gone in 
the Army, but he was too square.” 

The speaker is Southern-born, a Repub- 
lican, and harshly opposed to the Vietnam 
war. He has taken five LSD trips and is a 
marijuana smoker. 

“I learned from LSD the beauty of life— 
that it’s too precious, so that we must not 
kill unless we are being invaded,” he said. “I 
don’t want my son to kill, in Vietnam or any- 
where.” 

The respectable woman involved in drug 
usage, sociologists say, is from what can be 
called the transition generation. She was born 
too late to fit the totally domesticated tradi- 
tion—married at 17, mother at 18—and too 
early to be a totally liberated career woman. 

She is, therefore, neither a total housewife 
nor a total career woman. She is often 
trapped by her own limited imagination. She 
is often bored with her husband and frus- 
trated sexually. 

One such woman in Fort Worth said, “As 
adults, we’re just as unfamiliar with the 
world today as the kids are.” This woman is 
a former alcoholic, who now uses marijuana, 
LSD and amphetamines. 

Many of the men held jobs they did not 
like, despite their success. One lawyer, who 
regularly uses marijuana and LSD, said that 
“after may first [LSD] trip it was unmis- 
takably clear to me that this was not what 
my life was about—real estate law.“ 

“Other people, probably stronger people, 
could come to this conclusion without 
drugs,” he said. “I couldn’t. Suddenly I didn’t 
feel that I was put upon this earth to reduce 
landlords’ real estate taxes.” 

He had given up the law and gone into 
book publishing. 


NO THOUGHT OF CONSEQUENCES 


Aside from addicts, the adult users inter- 
viewed had a tendency toward what Dr. 
Donald B. Louria, president of the New York 
State Council on Drug Addiction, called 
“emotional proselitizing’—expounding the 
virtues of drug-taking with little thought of 
the psychological and physical consequences. 

“No doubt some have done with drugs pre- 
cisely what they said they did—but no doubt 
& lot don’t even know exactly what they are 
taking. Their judgment is affected and half 
of what they say isn’t true.” 

Certainly, few of the adults, whatever their 
reason for taking drugs, seemed to be overly 
concerned about the psychological and phys- 
ical dangers—the possibility of addiction, of 
recurrent hallucinations and feelings of 
panic, of loss of sanity and even, in some 
cases, death. 

Most often, there appeared to be a differ- 
ence between the adult who experimented 
with marijuana and the hallucinogens and 
the one who used amphetamines or barbitu- 
rates, or a combination of both. 

The hallucinogen user was seeking, how- 
ever naively, what Aldous Huxley called the 
“transcendental experience, where the soul 
knows itself as unconditioned and of like 
nature with the devine.” 

In “The Doors of Perception,” which was 
something of a Bible to many of the adults 
who experimented with hallucinogenics, 
Huxley summed up their use this way: 

“To be shaken out of the ruts of ordinary 
perception, to be shown for a few timeless 
hours the outer and the inner world, not as 
they appear to an animal obsessed with 
words, and notions, but as they are appre- 
hended, directly and unconditionally, by 
Mind at Large.” 


LED BY FRIENDS 


The hallucinogen and marijuana user had 
nearly always been persuaded to try the 
drugs for the first time by a friend or a 
group of friends. 
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The pill user, on the other hand, who made 
up by far the greater number of adults using 
drugs, most often started out alone. He was 
not seeking self-knowledge or even fun, but 


support, 

His use of drugs was a solitary thing. He 
did not want to be part of an experimental 
group. He used the drug not to stand out 
from a crowd, but to blend into one and to 
function the way he thought everyone else 
did. 

“I got started on the amphetamine-bar- 
biturate kick because I couldn’t sleep nights 
before an important trial,” a lawyer said. 
“I took sleeping pills. I owed that much to 
my clients. Suddenly I wasn’t alert anymore. 
I started my day with an amphetamine.” 

A magazine editor, who commutes several 
times a month between Los Angeles and New 
York, goes a step further. 

He takes amphetamine shots, for which 
there is no legitimate medical usage. “It’s 
the first thing I do when I get to New York. 
I know a dozen doctors who give them. It 
gives you a hell of a lift. It’s the only thing 
that keeps me going here,” he said. 

A female entertainer said: “I get done 
with a performance in New York and I have 
a television show to tape on the Coast the 
next morning. If I don't sleep on the plane 
I'm finished. The barbiturates give me the 
sleep; the amphetamines keep me going. 

“In the old days I’d go on the 20th Century 
Limited, read a book, sleep and relax on the 
way to Hollywood. Now you can’t.” 

Their pill usage, which could lead to ad- 
diction, had been induced by doctors. 

Dr. Sidney S. Greenberg, chairman of the 
New York County Medical Society’s sub- 
committee on narcotics and drug usage, said: 

“A great deal of the fault in our drug- 
oriented society is with physicians, many of 
whom give pills indiscriminately. 

“The doctor is so busy that when a patient 
comes in and says, ‘Oh, Doctor, I’m so tense,“ 
he doesn’t take the time to find out what the 
problem is. He’ll just prescribe tranquilizers. 

“He’s rushed, not interested in the patient, 
and if the patient appears very aggressive 
he'll give him a prescription for 50 or 100 
pills rather than for 10 or 12.” 

Most pill users, once hooked, quickly put 
together a string of five or 10 or more physi- 
cians, each of whom, unknown to the other, 
would give him a prescription for pills. 


PILLS FOR DIETS 


The woman who wants to be fashionably 
slim may also go to a diet doctor, who dis- 
penses from his office his own brand of 
appetite-killing pills. They are ampheta- 
mines. 

In all cases they help to slim the figure. In 
many cases they hook the weight-watcher, 
who soon finds herself pills not to 
control weight but to get a pleasant high. 

Physicians and their families are not 
exempt from using drugs, either. In Hous- 
ton, the woman who heads an Alcoholics 
Anonymous group said: 

“Of our 60 members, six are doctors’ wives 
whose husbands hooked them on pills. One 
other member is a doctor’s daughter hooked 
on pills and three are nurses, who are alco- 
holics and pill addicts.” 

A psychologist with a large practice in 
Atlanta has among his patients several doc- 
tors and dentists who are pill addicts. “They 
take amphetamines to pep up. They say their 
long hours make them tired. They then take 
sleeping pills, or morphine,” he said. 

Pill dependency is also a fact of life with 
truck drivers who say they couldn’t earn a 
living “without bennie riding in the cab” 
to keep them awake on long hauls. Bennie is 
benzedrine, an amphetamine. 

And in the autumn and winter, on any 
Sunday afternoon, how many professional 
football players charge out onto the gridiron, 
their step a little quicker, not from a pep 
talk but from a pep pill? Some sports writers 
say a lot of them do. 
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BUSTLING ATLANTA 


Atlanta is a city bursting with construc- 
tion, with pride in its art museums and thea- 
ter groups, and with sophistication. People 
who sin there, do so quietly, and the men- 
tion of marijuana at a cocktail party is 
greeted with silence. 

Yet like other American cities it has its 
share of white-collar drug users. A $50-an- 
hour call girl says that at least half her 
customers, mostly local businessmen, use 
amphetamines or smoke marijuana. “And 
half of those who don’t are always asking 
me if we can try pot,” she said. 

A young and attractive receptionist in an 
Atlanta dentist office proclaimed proudly 
that she had taken two LSD trips and 
that “they were damn good trips—they lasted 
nine hours.” 

“I smoke pot whenever I can get it,” she 
said. “We have a group, which includes ad 
agency people, a dentist and a chiropractor. 
We smoke pot all the time. What's wrong 
with it? Nothing!” 

There is in a small city in the Southern 
Piedmont a group of about 20 adults who 
also smoke pot and experiment with LSD. 
They range in age from 40 to 60. Most are 
businessmen, only six are women. 

They use LSD and marijuana, they say, 
mainly for self-analysis. Five of them, three 
men and two women, said that they were 
cured of alcoholism through drugs. 

Others claimed that, only after using the 
drugs, particularly marijuana, were they able 
to achieve healthy sexual lives. All claimed 
that drugs had contributed to their business 
and professional success. 

The leader of the group—it would be more 
accurate to think of him as their guru—is a 
55-year-old Navy veteran. He had become in- 
volved with drugs six years ago, while in 
Mexico. 

“I was very much interested in the ancient 
Mexican religions and I saw the old manu- 
a where drugs were talked about,” he 


“I had been offered synthetic drugs before, 
— I wanted to try more natural things 
first. 

“I discovered this ancient mural. One of 
the gods was showering down on the earth 
morning glory seeds and colored berries. I 
didn’t know how to take berries, but I used 
morning glory seeds, which were hallucino- 
genic. I also experimented with psilocybin 
mushrooms.” 

As he talked, the man was seated in his 
study on the ground floor of a large antebel- 
lum style plantation home. Next to him was 
a woman in her early 40’s, who had taken 15 
LSD trips. 

NOT REALLY A CULT 

“It’s never become exactly a cult with us,” 
she said, speaking of their group. “But it’s 
taken people who had gotten stagnant and 
sent them off into other more interesting di- 
rections. The object of all these things is 
2 the user gets out into these new direc- 

Their friends take their hallucinogenic 
trips together in groups of three or four. 
Usually it is in a home. But sometimes they 
rent beach houses to “trip in,” and they 
have even climbed nearby mountain ranges, 
where they have taken LSD on the grassy 
slopes. 

“It is part of our inner life,” the woman 
said. “All of us lead an outer life that is 
square.” 

“LSD and marijuana allowed me to escape 
from the structure of my own ego at least,” 
said the leader of the group. “I’m structured 
and compressed enough by my time and cir- 
cumstances and place in history, and this 
has freed me a great deal.” 

His three daughters and his wife know of 
his drug experimentation. They do not take 
part, but they do not disapprove, either. 

Another group member, a 57-year-old busi- 
nessman, said that drugs has helped him to 
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straighten out his drinking and his business 
problems. 

“I can see things more clearly when I’m 
smoking a joint,” he said. “The next day, 
when I am back down flat, so to speak, I 
can still see things from the turned on point 
of view.” 

Drugs made them kinder, gentler people, 
all the group members believed. Like the 
Charlotte businessman, most of them were 
now doves on Vietnam because, they said, 
they now oppose any form of killing. 

Despite their success and respectability, 
their “new understanding,” members of the 
group said, now extends far enough to em- 
brace the hippies. 

“Except for the dirt, the smell, I really 
think they’re the greatest generation of 
youth this country has produced,” one said. 


IN PRAISE OF PROTEST 


Others praised anti-Vietnam demonstrators 
and eyen civil rights activists. They all said 
that five years ago such activists would have 
outraged them. 

Presumably, there are similar groups all 
over the United States. 

Quite apart from any group, however, there 
are the amphetamine users, some of whom 
take the pills for sexual purposes. 

The Manhattan businessman who keeps 
pills handy for entertainment, just as he 
does alcohol, said that a lot of the women 
he dated—models and career girls—would 
not make love without first popping a pill. 
These girls, he said, seldom smoke and never 
drink. 

One such girl, a 27-year-old, who once 
worked for a motion picture company here, 
uses amphetamines “to keep going sexually.” 

Pointing to the bedroom in her Park 
Avenue apartment, she said, “I once stayed in 
bed for three days with a man taking pills 
to keep going and smoking pot to enjoy 
myself. We did nothing but make love for 
three days. We sent out for chop-suey every 
once in a while.” 

Usually, however, the pills and the stimu- 
lation they provide are reason enough for the 
user; sex is not a factor. 

On the other hand, the use of marijuana 
and the hallucinogens, almost always leads 
to sexual experimentation among adult users. 


Nor MANY ORGIES 


There is seldom anything orgiastic about 
this. Pot parties among adults do not end 
with couples pairing off in dark corners or 
empty bedrooms. 

However, nearly all marijuana and LSD 
users maintain that the drugs lend a spice 
to sexual relations that their own imagina- 
tions do not. 

In Washington, a woman who works for a 
Federal agency and has been on a Presiden- 
tial commission said: 

“I don’t enjoy liquor, but a good high on 
pot is wonderful. I like the whole mood, 
having the right atmosphere, people getting 
together, with a good record on.” 

“Afterwards, if my date is right, and we're 
both turned on, there’s nothing better than 
making love together. It seems like every- 
thing is so slow, so long lasting and loving.” 

Some adults on the drug scene will try 
anything that is available—marijuana, hal- 
lucinogens, pills. A painter in New York uses 
laughing gas when he can get it “because, 
man, it really makes you zoom off into 
space,” 

A woman who works in a San Francisco ad- 
vertising agency pulls her hi-fi turntable out 
from the bookcase and reveals behind it a 
cache of pot, LSD and pills. 

“It depends on what I'm looking for,” she 
said, “A mellowness, a long trip or just a ter- 
rific high.” 

A 47-year-old housewife in Fort Worth has 
20 bottles of pills in her kitchen, prescribed 
by at least six doctors. 

In her living room library, amid the books 
on psychology and Indian mysteries, is the 
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massive, 1,900-page United States Dispensa- 
tory, a directory of drugs. Also on the book- 
case is a kaleidoscope which, she said, “I 
bought for by LSD trips.” 

The woman has made a way of life out of 
the use of drugs. She has taken five LSD 
trips and her husband has taken two. They 
have four children, the oldest a 21-year-old 
college student. 

The woman has given the son two LSD 
trips. “I knew he was headed that way. I 
wanted him to experience it with good stuff, 
not junk that someone gave him at college,” 
she said. 

She has used LSD, marijuana and pills for 
a wide variety of reasons, including self- 
analysis, attempts to cure the headaches 
that plague her, and sexual experimentation. 


AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY 


“When my husband first took LSD he got 
very sensual; he kept wanting to touch me,” 
she said, “Everytime I take a trip with him 
or with friends I provide good wine, good 
cheese, good incense—everything to stimu- 
late our senses into whatever avenue we want 
them to go.” 

How many people are like her? 

The psychiatrists, the sociologists and the 
police don't know. For these are discreet, re- 
spectable lawbreakers. They do not deviate 
from the rest of society except by taking 
drugs. 
They are in the minority, but clearly their 
numbers are growing. “I would favor legal- 
izing marijuana, but not for the masses,” a 
young lawyer told an adult discussion group 
one night recently in Dallas. He did not 
define “the masses.” 

There is usually a scandal when the sons 
and daughters of the white-collar drug users 
are caught smoking pot or using LSD. But 
The Times survey showed that, in many 
cases, the parents and children shared the 
same values. 

In their search for something mystical, or 
for their lost feelings, or for a way out of 
their boredom, the adults have taken for 
their own much of the trappings of the 
hippie subculture. 

Because they have so much to lose ma- 
terially the adults remain nameless. But even 
when they are caught the authorities some- 
times wink at their transgressions. 

In a North Carolina city several months 
ago, the police swooped down on the home 
of a businessman who was growing a large 
field of marijuana in his backyard. They 
cut down the marijuana and left. The man 
was not arrested. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 11, 1968] 
THE DRUG SCENE: MARIJUANA, FOR MANY STU- 
DENTS, Has BECOME A PART OF GROWING Up— 
LIQUOR DISGUSTING TO YOUNGER ONES—Ex- 
PERTS SAY SMOKERS TEND TO BE BRIGHT AND 

QUET—USE or LSD DECLINING 

(By John Kifner) 

Amherst, Mass., is a New England college 
town, dominated by a sweeping tree-shaded 
green, flanked on the south by a small busi- 
ness section, and on the north by comfort- 
able fraternity houses and the pretty campus 
of Amherst College. 

It looks like the setting for one of those 
college musicals about the Big Game and 
the bestowing of a fraternity pin on the 
Homecoming Queen. A half-block north of 
the green and down a narrow alley is a head 
shop. 

A head shop is where one buys the acces- 
sories of the psychedelic experience, grass 
pipes; for example, which are small pipes for 
smoking marijuana, and roach holders, which 
are elaborate clips for holding the tiny butt 
ends of marijuana cigarettes, or joints. 

A few doors up the street, another estab- 
lishment specializes in wall , beads 
and small brass Indian pipes for smoking 
hashish. 
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ROLL YOUR OWN 


And the local stationery store, besides its 
stock of things like spiral notebooks, has a 
prominent display of Zig-Zag cigarette 
papers. 

Nonetheless, no one was seen with the tag 
of a Bull Durham tobacco sack hanging out 
of his button-down shirt; the papers were 
for rolling joints. 

In Cambridge, Mass., on a recent Friday, 
a dozen students at Harvard Law School 
gathered in an apartment for an evening of 
relaxation, 

Four or five drew their chairs together and 
spoke of the possibility of political change in 
entrenched big-city bureaucracies. The 
others gathered about the fireplace and 
passed around a pipe, its bowl covered with 
perforated aluminum foil, and talked about 
movies, music and friends, and smoked 
marijuana. 

“What the law school needs,” said one fu- 
ture attorney, “is more snorts and less 


At a small Roman Catholic girls prep 
school outside San Francisco last spring, a 
local narcotics officer lectured on the danger 
of drugs. With many jocular remarks about 
making sure that he got them all back, he 
passed around three benzedrine pills and 
three marijuana cigarettes. 

When they were returned, he humorously 
began to count them, and then discovered 
that he had got back four marijuana cig- 
arettes. 

In the late nineteen-sixties, a nationwide 
survey by The New York Times has found, 
drugs, particularly marijuana, have become 
for many students a part of growing up, per- 
naps as common as the hip flasks of Prohibi- 

on. 

HIPPIES AND THE MEDIA 


While drug use has been expanding over 
the last few years, students and high school 
and college officials agree that it has in- 
creased sharply since the intensive coverage 
given to drugs and the hippies last summer 
by the mass media. 

There's no doubt this thing has increased 
since the summer. There were articles on the 
East Village in Esquire, Look and Life and 
this provides the image for the kids,” said 
Dr. Donald W. Miles, the principal of Horace 
Greeley High School in the Westchester 
suburb of Chappaqua. 

There does, in fact, appear to be far more 
drug use than police or academic officials say 
there is, and particularly with marijuana, 
the drug use cuts across all types of young 
people. 

In the past, younger students were intro- 
duced to drugs—“ turned on”’—by upper- 
classmen, Now, students on many campuses 
say, freshmen arrive already smoking mari- 
juana or taking it for granted that it is part 
of the college experience. 

Marijuana—“grass” in the current campus 
phrase—has spread from avant-garde, artsy- 
craftsy colleges, through the Ivy League and 
the schools in big cities, through universities 
with transplanted New Yorkers, to campuses 
all over the country. 

It also has spread to exclusive prep schools 
such as The Hun School in Princeton, N.J., 
and Phillips Academy in Andover, Mass., and 
on to high schools in places like Brattleboro, 
Vt., and Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


MORE INTROSPECTIVE 


Dr. Kenneth Kenniston, assistant profes- 
sor of psychology at the Yale University 
School of Medicine, could suggest to a recent 
meeting of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation that drug users were “largely con- 
gregated at the more selective, progressive 
and academically demanding institutions,” 

He also said they tended to be “better than 
average students,” who majored “in the hu- 
manities, or perhaps in psychology,” and were 
rather more introspective than many of their 
classmates.” 
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Most psychiatrists and administrators 
agree. They say that the student who uses 
drugs regularly tends to be rather bright and 
rather introspective, to often have deep per- 
sonal or family problems, and to be alienat- 
ed from both the values of the adult world 
and from those of his fellow students. 

But, it is this type of students that psy- 
chiatrists and administrators are most likely 
to come in contact with, resulting in what 
sociologists term a “biased sample.” 

Interviews with students indicated that, 
while many drug takers appeared to be trou- 
bled, many did not. 

Furthermore, many students who gave lit- 
tle evidence of being particularly thoughtful 
seemed to be sampling drugs simply because 
they were available, or because they were con- 
sidered sophisticated or daring. Others were 
smoking marijuana because it was the so- 
cial thing to do, like sipping a cocktail. 

A reporter for The Harvard Crimson, the 
undergraduate daily, recalled that four years 
ago a student turned in his roommate for 
smoking pot to save“ him, 

“This would never happen today because 
the atmosphere has changed,” he said. “It 
would be embarrassing for a student now to 
admit that he hadn’t at least tried pot—just 
as it would be embarrassing for a Harvard 
student to admit that he was a virgin.” 

And, while a few years ago drug use ap- 
peared to be concentrated at better schools 
in the Northeast and on the West Coast, the 
scene is expanding rapidly. 

The National Student Association collects 
newspaper articles about students arrested 
on drug charges. In the 24 cases listed for 
the first three weeks of last November, which 
were by no means all of them, there were 
arrests at Berkeley, Yale, New York Univer- 
sity and the University of Wisconsin. There 
were also arrests at: 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa.; Hutchinson Community College, Hutch- 
inson, Kan.; Piedmont College, Clarksville, 
Ga.; Towson State College, Towson, Md.; The 
University of Texas; Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity in Portales; Pennsylvania Military 
College; Kansas Wesleyan University in Sa- 
lina; Northwestern University, Evanston, III.; 
Wichita State University in Wichita, Kan.; 
University of Nebraska; Michigan State Uni- 
versity; Shimer College in Chicago; Eastern 
Illinois University in Charleston; Central 
Missouri State College in Warrensburg; 
Southern Illinois University in Carbondale, 
and the high schools of Waukesha County. 
In the New York area there were arrests at 
Adelphi, Hofstra and the Collegiate Institute. 

The survey showed that student comments 
about drugs, particularly marijuana, sound 
the same all over the country: 

“It’s not addicting. It’s cheaper than booze 
and the high is better.” 

“When I'm high I’m in control of myself, 
when I’m drunk I’m not.” 

„There's no hangover.” 

“Man, when I’m high (snapping his fin- 
gers) . . like, Im inside myself, I'm out- 
side myself (snap, snap) .” 

“Why not?” 

Despite this, there are distinctions among 
youthful drug users. 

On the campuses, where drugs are a social 
experience, or perhaps an attempt at self- 
realization, they tend to be regarded earnest- 
ly, but only as a part of life. Among the hippie 
drop outs, they seem to be the focal point of 
existence. 

In high schools, where a weird and danger- 
ous variety of drugs may be taken without 
sophistication or discrimination, they are a 
remedy for boredom and a way of rebellion. 

The most common mind-alerting drug 
used on campus, of course, is still alcohol. 
The drinking culture predominates, cu- 
larly at Southern universities, where the 
“foamies,” beer drinkers, hold weekend 
binges, and at Roman Catholic institutions 
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such as Fordham and St. John’s, where vice 
tends to be more traditionally Irish. 


THE “HORROR SHOW” 


A normal college weekend party is still 
marked by much ostentatious quaffing of beer 
or punch (usually a local specialty with a 
name like “Texas Twister” or “Purple Pas- 
sion”) or cheap bourbon. 

There is also crowded dancing, spilled beer, 
big-beat rock n' roll, groping and pawing, 
passing out, throwing up, and maybe fights, 
smashed windows and furniture and occa- 
sional automobile accidents. 

The activity, if it reaches the proper peak, 
is known on some campuses as a “horror 
show,” and participants speak fondly of 
“throwing shows.” 

A drug party, in contrast, usually means a 
small group of friends—or sometimes only 
a boy and girl—in a dormitory room or, more 
likely, an off-campus apartment. 

Perhaps there are candles burning, or per- 
haps incense to disguise the heavy, sweet 
odor of marijuana. The cigarette or pipe is 
passed quietly from person to person; each 
inhales deeply, holds his breath, and sniffs 
in more air to keep the smoke in the lungs. 

As the light-headed, euphoric “high” comes 
on, there will be some giggles, some dangling 
conversation. They will listen to records— 
The Beatles, Bob Dylan, Ravil Shankar—talk, 
or simply sit and contemplate. 

Later they will raid the icebox, or go to an 
all-night sandwich shop, for marijuana in- 
creases the appetite, and users say the sensa- 
tion of taste is enhanced. 


ALCOHOL IS YIELDING 


Increasingly, the alcoholic party is yielding 
to this. At Colgate, for instance, one frater- 
nity normally consumes ten kegs of beer on 
the big fall weekend when the houses are 
open to freshmen. This year it used only 
three. 

At Amherst, a fraternity has switched al- 
most completely to drugs, and others have 
found that their liquor bills have declined. 
A fraternity brother who was once known as 
“The Mad Dog” because of his behavior when 
he drank is now a pothead and is called “The 
Docile Dog.” 

Among younger pot smokers particularly, 
there is a strong revulsion toward alcohol. 
Young people who were graduated from col- 
lege in the early ‘sixties have discovered a 
generation gap as their younger brothers and 
sisters accuse them of ruining their health 
and losing their self-control by drinking. 

“I just can’t see drinking—pouring all 
those poisons into your body and becoming 
obnoxious, ugh,” said a 17-year-old boy who 
goes to Hillhouse High School in New Haven 
and turns on nearly every week-end. 

In contrast to marijuana, the use of acid— 
the hallucinogen LSD—has fallen off rapidly 
on most campuses. In some circles, however, 
it is being replaced with mescaline, 

One major reason for the decline of LSD 
is the recent publicity about the possibility 
of hereditary defects and mutations from the 
drug. “I don’t want any freaky three-headed 
kids,” said one coed, 

Another reason is that there have been too 
many “bad trips” and frightening experi- 
ences from taking LSD. Many students have 
found a trip too powerful and too exhaust- 
ing an experience to repeat. 

Still, many youths say that a trip has been 
a valuable experience IT found out a lot 
about myself, including a lot of stuff I didn’t 
like,” is a common comment—and many of 
the bad trips have been unsettling rather 
than disastrous. 

But everyone knows stories of people who 
took LSD and then leaped out of windows 
convinced they could fly, or attempted 
(sometimes with ghastly results) to stop 
rapidly moving traffic. 

Or they know of experiences similar to 
that of a brilliant science student at Am- 
herst who was dismissed from school a few 
months before his graduation. 
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On a bad trip, he had raced into the home 
of an elderly woman, screaming that the po- 
lice were after him, and barricaded himself 
in a closet. The police weren't, but they soon 
were. 

Another problem with transparent, taste- 
less LSD is the quality of the drug. Much 
of it has been cut with “speed”—methe- 
drine, a powerful amphetamine—or other 
substances. 

Amphetamines, in the form of benzedrine 
and dexedrine, have been used in colleges 
for years, not for kicks, but merely to stay 
awake, sometimes for days, while writing 
papers or taking exams. 

This is not considered taking drugs, said 
a Harvard senior, “any more than No-Doz 
was in prep school.“ 

But sometimes the results can be dis- 
astrous here, too. Some students have been 
hospitalized with exhaustion, and there is 
the case of the graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, who, stoked with dexe- 
drine, walked out of an exam convinced he 
had written the best paper of his career. 

He may well have, but no one will ever 
know, since he wrote it all on the same line. 

While there are bizarre aspects to col- 
legiate drug use—such as the students at 
Rice Institute in Texas who play “pill rou- 
lette” by grabbing an unidentified pill out 
of a paper sack on the way to class to find 
out what will happen when they take it— 
there are relatively few stone heads,” who 
center their lives on drugs. 

“Most people go through three phases with 
drugs,” explains a junior at the University 
of Massachusetts. “When you're first turned 
on, it’s like the greatest thing in the world, 
and you get very evangelical and run around 
talking about it all the time and trying to 
turn everybody else on. 

“Then you go through a period when drugs 
are pretty important and you orient most 
of the rest of your life around the time 
when you turn on. Eventually there’s just a 
lot of other stuff you want to do, so you just 
smoke once in a while.” 

Most experts, such as Dr. Joel Fort, who 
was once with the San Francisco Health De- 
partment, and Dr, Richard H. Blum, director 
of the Psychopharmacology Project of the 
Institute for the Study of Human Problems 
at Stanford University, agree that becoming 
“strung out” on drugs is not so much caused 
by the drug as it is the personality problems 
of the user. 

This is backed up by such lay observations 
as that of a girl in Greenwich Village, who 
declared: 

“Most of the real heads were completely 
freaked out before they ever saw dope; that 
bag is just their outlet.” 


DRUGS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Despite their apparent sophistication, 
many turned-on college students have been 
startled to find a widespread use of drugs 
at their old high schools, and some have been 
shocked by the abandon with which they are 
sampled. 

“My 14-year-old sister, who goes to a nice 
Catholic girls’ school, called me up this sum- 
mer to tell me she’s been dropping STP (a 
hallucinogen) with the surfers on the Jersey 
shore,” a 23-year-old pothead recalled. “I 
said, hold on, honey, we'd better have a 
little talk.” 

In Bethesda, Md., a suburb of Washington, 
members of the high school “blue glasses” 
hippie set have stolen whatever looked in- 
teresting from the medicine cabinets of 
homes where they were baby-sitting. The 
next day they see if anyone knows what it is. 
Then they take it to see what it does. 

In Houston, teen-agers have told their 
parents they were going to the shore for the 
weekend, and then pooled their money and 
sent one of their number to San Francisco 
and back to fetch LSD. 

In Beaverton, Oreg., the largest suburb of 
Portland, half the students in a high school 
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assembly raised their hands when asked if 
they knew where they could get marijuana, 
Two students there were arrested while 
shooting up methedrine in a restroom during 
a football game. 

“The frightening thing about these kids is 
that they'll take anything, anywhere,” said a 
young medical student at Yale, who is study- 
ing drug usage. “I used to think it wasn’t so 
much different from what we did at that age, 
but this is really dangerous.” 

Indeed, it is the teenyboppers’ ready ac- 
ceptance of drugs such as methedrine, which 
can induce psychological dependence, com- 
pulsive, sometimes violent behavior and in- 
tense feelings of paranoia, which has has- 
tened the break-up of the Haight-Ashbury 
hippie community in San Francisco. 

The high school student most likely to use 
drugs, according to several high school prin- 
cipals, deans and suburban psychiatrists, is 
the bright student, who does not participate 
in school activities, who often has a troubled 
home life, and who feels alienated. 


“A PERVASIVE DEPRESSION” 


“One gets from these kids a feeling of 
nothingness, of pervasive depression,” said 
Dr. H. R. Kormos, one of 14 psychiatrists in 
Westport, Conn., a wealthy suburb of 26,400 
persons and 21 liquor stores. 

“There is a very genuine feeling that life 
has little to offer them, and they speak con- 
tinually of the dreariness, the drabness of 
everyday life,” he said, 

Dr. Kormos suggested that, particularly 
with marijuana, the mystique and ceremony 
of sharing the drug may impart a sense of be- 
longing and identity that be more important 
to the student than the effect of the drug. 

And, like other psychiatrists, school ad- 
ministrators and clergymen, Dr. Kormos 
spoke of the problems that an affluent society 
has created for young people: the shifting of 
families as businessmen are transferred about 
the country; the absence from home of a 
commuting, traveling father; the struggle for 
status and success; pressures to get into com- 
petitive colleges; and what the young per- 
son may see as a moral contradiction, Viet- 
nam, for example. 

“The drug problem is quite related to 
what's going on in the community; there's 
a lot of comment about the hypocrisy of the 
adult world,” said the Rev. James G. Emer- 
son Jr., who works with young people in 
weekly discussion sessions at the Larchmont 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Larchmont, 
N.Y. 

“These kids know a lot more; they’re much 
more idealistic about life, and they feel they 
can’t be idealistic in the church, in the 
school system or with their parents,” he said. 

“One of the real problems now is that par- 
ents over-react,” Mr. Emerson continued. 
“Often a parent just latches on to the drug 
taking and doesn’t realize that it’s really a 
symptom of other things.” 

One type of suburban student unlikely to 
use drugs, however, is the leather-jacketed 
“hood,” who in past years might have been 
accused of creating teenage drinking or driv- 
ing problems. 

“These are usually the sons of the local 
tradespeople, and they're less articulate and 
resentful of the more affluent kids,” a West- 
chester high school principal said. 

“There’s a real split here. The longhaired 
kids are against the war, for instance; these 
kids are for it. They view the drugs as a very 
moral issue. They've even beaten up some 
of the kids who were known to smoke mari- 
juana.” 

The going rate for drugs varies with the 
area, the amount on the market and the 
source of supply, but an ounce of marijuana 
generally costs $15 to $20, 

In some areas, users say, underworld ele- 
ments have moved into the marijuana trade 
in the last few months and have driven prices 
up. 
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AN INFORMED TRAFFIC 


But for the most part the sources of drugs, 
particularly in colleges, are informal—nor- 
mally a student who sells only to a small 
circle of friends, and usually not for a profit. 

Probably the biggest carrier of drugs to 
campuses is the United States mail. There 
are some students, however, paying for their 
tuition or vacations, who make regular runs 
between Boston and New York, or who fly 
to San Francisco or drive to Mexico with an 
empty suitcase and back with a full one. 

The unstructured nature of the traffic has 
posed a problem for the police. Increasingly 
they are planting undercover agents in high 
schools and colleges, and forcing students 
who have been arrested to turn informer. 

In W ton County, Ore., outside of 
Portland, the chief of detectives in the 
county sheriff's office keeps a list of 400 
teen-agers who are known or suspected users. 
In Madison, Wis., Detective Capt. Stanley 
Davenport says that 90 per cent of the stu- 
dents arrested cooperate with the police to 
avoid prosecution. 

This troubles college administrators, who 
traditionally have stood somewhere between 
the students and the police. Most colleges 
are now issuing rather vaguely worded warn- 
ings about drugs, but most do not have a set 
policy, explaining that they prefer to deal 
with each case as it arises. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 12, 1968] 


THE DRUG Scene: NATION'S ILLEGAL TRAFFIC 
Is VALUED AT UP To $400-MILLION ANNUAL- 
LY—NEW York CALLED DISTRIBUTION AREA— 
Mosr MARIJUANA SMUGGLED From MEXICO 
LANDS HERE, IN CHICAGO OR LOS ANGELES 

(By Martin Waldron) 

REYNOSA, Mexico.—In a dingy nightclub 
on Reynosa’s main street, where the noise 
was overpowering and the light dim, an 
American with a half-dozen empty marghe- 
rita glasses on his table was negotiating to 
buy marijuana. 

“I have heard that it can be done,” said 
the waiter, who had pocketed a sizable tip. 
“But I do not know exactly how.” 

He lingered at the table long enough to 
pick up the empty glasses. “Perhaps if you 
will wait,” he said. 

Fifteen minutes and one drink later, a 
young Mexican laughing and showing his 
teeth in the dim light, sat down at the table 
with the American. 


THE PARKING LOT 


“You are driving?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“There is a parking lot in the square be- 
hind this building. If you could bring your 
car there.” 

“It is already parked there. A yellow Ford 
with Texas license plates.” 

The Mexican pondered a moment, “How 
much did you have in mind?” he asked. 

“A half pound,” the American said. 

“If it could be done, it would be expen- 
sive.” 

“How much?” 

“Forty dollars.” It was within the price 
range that had been predicted by a narcot- 
ics agent in the United States. 

“Half now, half on delivery.” 

“All now, please.” 

After a token argument, the Mexican 
shrugged and agreed to take $20 then. He 
put the bill in his pocket. “Wait here,” he 
said, standing and buttoning his raincoat. 

He vanished through a rear door of the 
club, past the five-piece orchestra that was 
flooding the room with noise. 

In 30 minutes, perhaps less, he returned. 
“Your car is ready to travel,” he said, sliding 
into the seat he had vacated. 

“Ts it still raining?” 

He shook his head, took the other $20 
in payment, refused a drink and vanished 
once again, 
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AN ODOR OF HAY 


Under the front seat of the rented auto- 
mobile, there was a small package, wrapped 
in paper, about the size of a package of 
king-size cigarets. The package weighed per- 
haps a half-pound, at least half of it in 
paper. 

The crumbly vegetable matter inside the 
wrapper had an odor of old hay. Satis- 
fied that it was indeed marijuana, but not 
the half-pound he had paid for, the Amer- 
ican held it for a moment, and then scat- 
tered it in the mud puddles of the park- 
ing lot. He rolled the paper wrapped into a 
ball and skittered it across the top of the 
automobile parked next to his. 

Then he drove to the border, paid a 4-cent 
toll to cross the dilapidated bridge into the 
United States, and stopped at the customs 
station. A United States customs officer 
yawning in the post-midnight quiet, asked: 

“What country are you a citizen of?” 

“The United States of America.” 

“What did you buy in Mexico?” 

“Nothing I brought back.” 

The customs officer waved the automobile 
through. 

“It is a wonder,” a narcotics agent said a 
day or two later, “that the pusher didn’t 
sell your tag number to the customs. That 
fancy visa you had may have kept you out 
of trouble with the Mexican police but not 
customs.” 

“That’s a favorite trick with Mexican push- 
ers,” he went on. “They sell you some pot 
and then telephone your license number to 
customs, That way they get paid twice, by 
you and by customs for informing.” 

“I threw the marijuana away before leav- 
ing the parking lot,” the American said. 

“So you say,” said the narcotics agent. 

The four ounces or so of marijuana sold 
by the smiling Mexican to a stout Amer- 
ican reporter in a dim nightclub were only 
an infinitesimal part of the traffic in illegal 
drugs. 

The traffic, the authorities say, is worth 
$300-million to $400-million a year. 

Besides spending $100-million on mari- 
juana each year, Americans spend $225-mil- 
lion on heroin, $25-million on black market 
amphetamines and barbiturates, and $5-mil- 
lion on cocaine. The amount spent on the 
hallucinogens such as LSD, STP, peyote and 
mescaline cannot be guessed with even rea- 
sonable accuracy. 

The illegal traffic has been so lucrative that 
dozens of men have been murdered in fights 
for territory rights. The profit has led police 
officers to sell protection, diplomats to join 
smuggling rings, and Negro gangsters in Chi- 
cago, Houston and Los Angeles to challenge 
successfully the Mafia for distribution rights. 

The patterns of the illegal traffic vary 
widely. Where heroin, for example, is smug- 
gled into the United States in lots of three or 
four pounds, marijuana may be brought in 
from Mexico by the ton. 


BOATS AND PLANES USED 


Wholesalers seeking loads for New York, 
Chicago, or Los Angeles have camouflaged 
marijuana under scrap iron or lumber, and 
packed it in automobile doors and uphol- 
stery. Much has been smuggled in by boat 
and by airplane. 

Periodically, the Mafia is rumored to have 
moved in on the marijuana traffic, but both 
state and Federal narcotics agents deny this. 
For big-time gangsters, the profit in mari- 
juana is too small. 

It takes no more ingenuity to smuggle a 
pound of heroin than it does a pound of 
marijuana, and a pound of heroin will retail 
for $50,000, while a pound of marijuana may 
bring no more than $100. 

Most Mexican marijuana is believed to be 
grown in mountain villages in the east and 
west branches of the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, (“It’s the real treasure of the Sierra 
Madres,” said a narcotics agent.) 
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Jack Carpenter, an undercover agent for 
the Texas Bureau of Narcotics, said that 
marijuana, although illegal, flourished in 
parts of Mexico because officials got part of 
the selling price. 

“There is this one little town where the 
mayor has the marijuana concession,” he 
said. He also guessed that the captain in 
charge of the Army garrison in the district 
shared the profit, too, 


GROWN IN DURANGO 


Mr. Carpenter said that peasants, who 
planted an acre or two to “sell to the man,” 
grew most Mexican marijuana, 

“Most of them don’t smoke it themselves.“ 
he said. “To many of the Mexican peasants, 
marijuana is something smoked by witches 
and vampires.” 

“They grow a lot of marijuana down in the 
state of Durango,” said Walter E. Naylor, a 
former Texas ranger who now is chief of the 
Texas Narcotics Bureau. 

Marijuana is also grown in Texas and in a 
number of other states, but experts say it is 
not as good. 

“The Texas marijuana doesn’t have the 
potency of the Mexican marijuana,” Mr. 
Naylor said. “They grow it on volcano ash 
down in Durango.” 

Inexplicably, Minnesota has been the big- 
gest marijuana-growing American state. Of 
1,630 acres of marijuana destroyed by nar- 
cotics agents in the United States in 1964, 
1,180 of them were in Minnesota. In 1965, of 
the 1,925 acres they destroyed, 1,239 were 
in Minnesota. 

Most marijuana smuggled into the United 
States from Mexico goes to New York, Chi- 
cago or Los Angeles. Then it is sold in 
wholesale quantities and delivered through- 
out the country by airplane, bus or freight 
lines. 

Much of the traffic is unstructured, loosely 
involving students, underworld elements and 
citizens who are members of neither one 
group nor the other. 

A recent graduate of Amherst in Massa- 
chusetts, who sold 11 kilograms of mari- 
juana to students last fall, said that he was 
no longer dealing because a local professional 
had warned him that his operation was 
getting too big. The graduate recalled that 
his first shipment—2.5 kilograms—had been 
sent to him by Railway Express from a friend 
in California. 

“He figured he’d be clever and send it to 
a false name, but he didn’t know that in 
Massachusetts you have to have identifica- 
tion to pick up the package,” he said. 

“We kept saying we were picking it up for 
a friend, but the Railway Express guy kept 
saying, ‘Just identify the contents and we'll 
open it up and see if it’s your package.’ 

“We kept saying, ‘Well, it’s personal and 
we're just doing him a favor.’ We had to 
come back three times with phony stories. It 
really got dangerous.” 

The students and other amateurs who 
smuggle directly from Mexico have learned 
to avoid another danger—being betrayed to 
customs by the Mexican sellers, 

“Two carloads of them will go to Reynosa 
or Matamoros,” Mr. Carpenter said. “One 
group will make the buy, having it delivered 
to their car. Before they return, they will 
transfer the marijuana to the other car. 

TRAFFIC AT BORDER 

“One car will come back through Del Rio 
and the other through Brownsville. If the 
pusher has sold their tag number to customs, 
the customs officer won't find anything if 
they search the car where the marijuana was 
delivered to.” 

It is believed that most marijuana enters 
the United States at the California border, 
where the steady flow of automobiles and 
trucks from Mexico, perhaps 25,000 a day, 
makes frequent checks for contraband vir- 
tually impossible. 

At San Ysidro, Calif., for example, just 
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north of Tijuana, eight lanes of traffic flow 
into three check points. Peddlers always have 
time to hawk plaster statutes of Christ and 
of bulls, birds and frogs to the drivers as 
they inch their way toward the customs 
stations. 

Still, the customs Officials, though pressed 
to avoid monumental traffic jams, do pull 
some automobiles aside for an inspection. In 
the last three years, they have seized more 
than 25,000 pounds of marijuana, enough to 
make more than 2 million cigarets. 

When marijuana is shipped inside the 
United States, its strong odor of hay some- 
times leads to its confiscation. 

In October, 1964, agents followed an empty 
suitcase that smelled of hay from Detroit to 
Los Angeles, where it was claimed by a big- 
time marijuana smuggler, Ben Milton Clark. 


PILLS FROM A WAITER 


Clark was arrested, and a half-teaspoon- 
ful of marijuana debris was scraped together 
from inside the suitcase. On Clark himself, 
the agents said they found 10 grams of 
cocaine, 133 grams of heroin, eight grams of 
opium, eight grams of marijuana, 58 benze- 
drine tablets and 14 phenobarbital tablets. 

Reynosa is only one of a half-dozen Mexi- 
can border cities where much of this mari- 
juana, and amphetamines, too, can be bought 
with a trifle of patience and a supply of 
money. 

Two weeks before he bought the mari- 
juana, the American had been seated in a 
nightclub in another border town. He was 
with Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Carpenter’s wife, a 
former stripper who had worked a nightclub 
circuit in Mexico. 

Mr. Carpenter, posing as a hippie, bought 
amphetamine tablets from a waiter as easily 
as he might have bought a drink. 

In testifying before a Senate committee in 
July, 1964, John E. Storer, chief of the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Narcotic Enforcement, said: 

“Anybody with an automobile can be a 
narcotics peddler by driving to Mexico and 
purchasing any quantity he desires. 

“There is no need for a complex organiza- 
tion. There is no need for the intricate plan- 
ning, ingenuity, and know-how that is re- 
quired for a shipment from the Middle East.” 

Mr. Storer’s statement, however, does not 
seem to apply to heroin. 

Equipped with the names of several noto- 
rious distributors—Telesfora Parra Lopez, 
who is known as Pipas, Juan Hernandez, 
known as Big Brother, Miguel Barragan, 
Salomon Sandez Jr. and Urbano Siquieros— 
an American reporter tried to buy heroin in 
Tijuana. He was unable to even find the dis- 
tributors. 

Onslaughts on Tijuana dives on three oc- 
casions brought offers of women, pills, porno- 
graphic movies and “unusual entertain- 
ment,” but not heroin. 

Waiters, bartenders, “B” girls and furtive 
men peddling various items professed to have 
heard only of Sandez, who had just died in 
a Mexican prison from an overdose of heroin. 

“You need some contacts to buy heroin in 
Mexico and besides, you look like a police 
officer,” said Joseph H. House, supervising 
agent in Southern California for tho Cali- 
fornia narcotics bureau. 

FRENCH HEROIN WEAK 


There has been a ready market for the 
dark brown Mexican heroin (French heroin 
is white) on the West Coast and in Chicago. 
A Chicago narcotics officer said the less 
potent French heroin was sometimes so di- 
luted with milk sugar that it was not even 
addictive. 

Actually, the traffic in French heroin be- 
gins in Turkey. Opium farmers there, who 
are licensed by the government to grow 
opium poppies for medical and scientific use, 
regularly overproduce their allotments, and 
this overproduction is sold to black market 
brokers. 

This is smuggled from Turkey into remote 
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areas of Syria or Lebanon, usually by camel, 
and then taken to Aleppo in Syria or Beriut 
in Lebanon, where morphine is extracted 
from the opium. 

The morphine, about one-tenth the volume 
of the original opium, is then smuggled to 
illegal laboratories in France, where it is 
turned into heroin. Most of the smuggling 
from the Middle East into France is done 
by seamen, and most of the laboratories are 
in or near Marseille. 

Although diplomats and businessmen have 
been involved in smuggling heroin into the 
United States, most routine traffic has been 
carried out by seamen and airline employes, 
Inside the United States, the Mafia domi- 
nates distribution, particularly in New York. 

In 20 years, investigations by the United 
States Bureau of Narcotics have resulted in 
the convictions of more than 60 members of 
the Mafia, including Vito Genovese, who was 
generally viewed as the top man in the 
Mafia. He is now serving a 15-year sentence. 

Illegal drugs sold outside of New York are 
often under the control of Negro gangs, and 
drug traffic has begun to rival prostitution as 
the major source of income for some Negro 
criminal organizations. 


THE NEGRO GANGSTERS 


“We have some very sophisticated Negro 
gangsters in Chicago,” said Lieut. Thomas 
E. Kernan, head of the Chicago police nar- 
cotics squad. 

“Tt is our opinion that arrangements to get 
heroin are made through the Mafia,” he said, 
adding that Negro crime syndicates handled 
the actual distribution. 

For seven years, until 1959, Nathaniel Spur- 
lark, a 58-year-old Negro from Pickens, Miss., 
controlled the narcotics traffic on Chicago’s 
West and South Sides. 

In a dossier on Spurlark, the United States 
Narcotics Bureau said that, “through a 
planned payoff system to Chicago narcotics 
officers, Spurlark managed to thrive in the 
narcotics traffic, virtually untouched.” 

Throughout the United States, there are 
more than 50 Negro gangsters known as 
major narcotics distributors in the United 
States. 

Walter Lee Carlton of Mobile, Ala., several 
years ago became a wholesale heroin dealer 
in Los Angeles. He was the West Coast dis- 
tributor for Louis Fiana of the Vito Geno- 
vese family of the Mafia, the narcotics bu- 
reau said. 

Leroy Jefferson, from Warren, Ark., was one 
of the top, if not the leading, narcotics fig- 
ure on the West Coast from 1957 to 1959. 

Jefferson sold so much heroin and mari- 
juana “that several New Tork-ITtallan groups 
were actually fighting to get him as a cus- 
tomer,” the narcotics bureau said. 

The new mobsters appear to have taken 
lessons from the Mafia, “In the last two 
years, eight or 10 of our narcotics informers 
have turned up dead,” Lieutenant Kernan 
said. Rat poison, he said, has been a favorite 
murder weapon. 

In the last three or four years, narcotics 
agents and the police also have seized almost 
150 pounds of cocaine, an addictive drug 
made in South America from coca leaves. 

Cuban criminal elements in the United 
States, the agents say, have claimed the co- 
caine market in much the same way that the 
Mafia has claimed the heroin market. 

The indications are, however, that cocaine 
smugglers are not as adept as those that deal 
in heroin; many are caught by accident. 

One woman, for example, called attention 
to herself by her unusual behavior at Ken- 
nedy International Airport, Customs inspec- 
tors, making an extra careful search, found 
20 pounds of cocaine packed in the false 
bottoms of her suitcases. 

Quite aside from the hard narcotics, the 
peddling of the so-called dangerous drugs— 
barbiturates and amphetamines—has become 
so extensive that in 1966 Congress created a 
mew agency to stop it. 
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The agency, the Bureau of Drug Abuse 
Control, part of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, has 299 investigators assigned to pill 
control, and in the last 18 months they have 
made more than 1,000 arrests, 


UNDERWORLD MOVING IN? 


Nonetheless, the bureau has not been able 
to establish a definitive pattern for the black 
market pill operation. 

“We have been getting some indications 
that organized crime is the source of many 
of the pills being sold illegally,” said Jerry 
N. Genson, chief of criminal investigations 
for the bureau. 

The bureau estimates that, of 3.9 billion 
amphetamine pills manufactured in the 
United States in legal laboratories in 1966, 1.7 
billion ended up on the black market. Of 
8.1 billion barbiturates, 500 million were sold 
on the black market. 

Mr. Genson said that millions of pills had 
been stolen by hijackers, who seized them 
while they were being shipped to wholesale 
druggists. Others were stolen in the labora- 
tories by employes, some of whom used ficti- 
tious orders from legitimate wholesalers to 
cover up the thefts. 

Furthermore, the chemical formulas for the 
pills are widely known and the ingredients 
are readily available. Old pill-making ma- 
chines, discarded by licensed manufacturers, 
have. been salvaged and many are in use in 
Mexico to make black market pills. 

Often, these pills can be identified by their 
being slightly misshapen, the result of be- 
ing made by a machine with worn dies. 

The pills are sold nearly anywhere—in pool 
halls, bars, truck stops or on street corners— 
Mr. Genson said. 

Many of the pills, especially the ampheta- 
mines, find their way into the hands of 
high school students, 

In California, where the problem is par- 
ticulary acute, 881 teen-agers were arrested 
in the first six months of 1967 for violating 
laws on dangerous drugs, In the same period, 
3,116 adults were arrested, 

Joseph House of the California narcotics 
bureau said his agents had seized millions 
of pills that were sent out by drug manu- 
facturers who did not take the trouble to 
find out where the pills were going. 

He opened a safe in his office and showed 
a visitor several cardboard drums of am- 
phetamines. 

“This drum,” he said, opening a lid, was 
ordered by a Mexican from the Bates Lab- 
oratory in Chicago.” 

“The Mexican wrote that he owned a drug 
store in Mexico and needed the pills for it,” 
he said. 

“They have to know that no drug store 
in the world could sell one of these drugs in 
a lifetime, but they will ship 10 or 12 of 
them to one store, no questions asked.” 


DIVERTED TO LOS ANGELES 


The amphetamines being exhibited were 
seized by California narcotics agents when 
the Mexican picked them up at a warehouse 
in San Ysidro, Calif., and took them to Los 
Angeles instead of Mexico. 

On the black market, a drum of pills could 
be worth as much as $35,000. Sold on pre- 
scription, they normally would bring about 
87.000. 

We need a new Federal law requiring all 
dangerous drugs to be shipped in bond to a 
bonded warehouse,” said Mr. House. This 
would give us a better check on where these 
pills are going.” 

In April of this year, agents of the Bu- 
reau of Drug Abuse Control raided four lab- 
oratories—in Birmingham, Ala., Englewood, 
N.J., Jersey City and Seattle—and seized the 
equivalent of more than 12 million pills 
from unlicensed manufacturers or from 
manufacturers without inventory control. 

In the same month, the agents seized more 
than 1 million pills from two Kansas City 
doctors of osteopathy. 


However, the illegal sales by physicians and 
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druggists are believed to be small. From July, 
1965, through July, 1966, the latest dates for 
which figures are available, there were only 
51 prosecutions of pharmacists and physi- 
cians. There are more than 250,000 physi- 
cians in the United States and about 53,000 
retail drug stores, 

In the last year, eight service station oper- 
ators and truck drivers have been convicted 
in Federal court for illegally distributing am- 
phetamines to truck drivers. 


DANGER TO DRIVERS 


“This is a very dangerous practice,” a nar- 
cotics agent said. ‘“‘These drivers may be com- 
pletely exhausted and not know it because 
of the effects of the pills.” 

In the last year, agents have been assisting 
state agencies in trying to stop the manu- 
facture of LSD. 

“The LSD situation has calmed down in 
some parts of the country, but is worse in 
others than it was before,” Mr. Genson said. 

On Dec, 21, agents from the bureau ar- 
rested Augustus O. Stanley 3d, 32, a profi- 
cient chemist, who was once a student at the 
University of California. They said he had 
manufactured 10 million doses of LSD in a 
home laboratory in a San Francisco suburb. 

Stanley, who is something of a hero in the 
hippie world, and two other men and two 
women were charged with conspiring to man- 
ufacture a controlled drug illegally. 

Nevertheless, the authorities do not be- 
lieve there is an organized LSD traffic in the 
United States. Much of what has been seized, 
they say, apparently has been manufactured 
for home consumption. 

Whether or not organized gangsters will 
move in on LSD, they say, is problematic. 
There are recurring rumors that the Mafia 
is involved in the traffic, but Federal and 
state authorities discount this. 


INTERLOCHEN ARTS ACADEMY 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the Jan- 
uary 5 issue of Life magazine contains a 
most informative article and pictorial 
essay about the Interlochen, Mich., 
Arts Academy, which was founded 4 
years ago as an adjunct of the world 
famous National Music Camp, founded 
by the late Dr. Joseph Maddy. 

Because I know that Senators will find 
it most interesting, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article, entitled “Where 
Kids Perform Like Pros,” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE Ks PERFORM Like Pros 
(By Tom Prideaux) 


At my first dinner at the Student Center, 
where everybody at Interlochen eats, I asked 
a 15-year-old boy at the table if he was a 
musician. He said yes, he practiced piano 
about 90 minutes a day. “Planning to be 
a concert pianist or a teacher?” I asked. “Oh, 
neither,” he said. “I just like music. I'm 
going to be a doctor.” 

Later, I asked a 16-year-old pianist, who 
had told me she had worked on a Beethoven 
trio for piano, clarinet and cello, if her 
teacher had assigned it. “No,” she said, “a 
friend and I—he plays cello—decided it 
would be fun to work on. He scouted around 
and found a fellow who plays clarinet. Of 
course, our teachers helped us. But it was 
our own idea. We played it first at school 
recital, then they drove us to Kalamazoo 
to do it on TV." 

As I went on prying for six days, my ideas 
about Interlochen changed. I had been a 
high school teacher myself for five years, 
and had come with both a built-in interest 
and a built-in skepticism. I sympathized 
with the school’s emphasis on the arts, but 
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suspected it might make some students self- 
consciously arty. 

I was wrong. Everybody took the arts for 
granted. So nobody was doing any silly preen- 
ing about being a genius. Chris Brubeck, 16, 
son of the jazz composer Daye Brubeck, put 
it neatly. “Here the kids are interested in 
the same things I am. And that’s really some- 
thing—after years of being called a weirdo 
because I played bass trombone,” A girl ad- 
ded, “You get attention here from the people 
you respect. But if you’re good, you aren’t 
made a lot of because so many other people 
are good too.” 

Plato said that in education “musical 
training is a more potent instrument than 
any other.” Interlochen seems out to prove 
this. In a student body of 341, over 300 study 
some form of music. Besides the big sym- 
phony, there is a band of 73, a choir of 110 
and a busy opera workshop. Music makes the 
school, as one student told me, “a place where 
all ages melt together.” Three grades, for 
example, are represented in a nest of flutists 
in the symphony, where boys and girls from 
Texas, Michigan, Florida and New York all 
toot together. Full symphony concerts are 
given every two weeks. 

“They learn from each other,” says Con- 
ductor Theo Alcantara, a red-headed young 
Spaniard. “Sometimes a younger student has 
the most technical skill. But by playing next 
to an older student, he learns to concentrate 
and be dependable.” He also learns the mean- 
ing of competition. Any time a pupil wants 
and thinks he deserves a more prominent 
spot in the symphony, he is permitted to 
display his skill before his student peers, 
who then decide if he should be promoted. 
In one year, I-fu Wang, 16, from Taiwan, 
moved from the second violins to first vio- 
linist and concertmaster. Obliged to meet 
professional standards in music, students 
tend to carry this purposeful attitude into 
other flelds. 

Thus, in contrast to most U.S. colleges, 
where half the juniors are still painfully un- 
decided about their future, at Interlochen— 
in high school—nearly everyone has already 
picked a career. Naturally, he may change 
his mind as he explores new fields and dis- 
covers new skills. But very few students 
suffer from the goalless blues that torment 
so many of today's youth. 

Interlochen has drawbacks. It is an iso- 
lated community, so much so that students 
get an extra-long winter vacation to “rejoin 
the human race,” Tuition is high ($3,100). 
Not all youngsters flourish under the strain 
of continuous competition and the insistence 
on professionalism. But with one teacher 
for every four of them, students are kept 
under warm and constructive surveillance. 
Interlochen owes its existence to a line of 
devoted benefactors. Joseph E. Maddy, who 
founded it, was a violinist at 18 with the 
Minneapolis Symphony and later a teacher 
and organizer of student orchestras. On the 
site of an old logging settlement he began 
Interlochen as a summer music camp in 1928 
and expanded it in 1962 with the Arts Acad- 
emy. The camp-school complex now includes 
400 buildings. Maddy’s pioneer ardor rubbed 
off on such Midwest Medicis as lawyer Roscoe 
Bonisteel and insurance tycoon W. Clement 
Stone, who drummed up subsidies and scores 
of scholarships to keep Interlochen going. 
Its board of trustees and advisers is studded 
with such names as Casals, Copland, Or- 
mandy, Bernstein, Serkin, Stern and Van 
Cliburn. The latter is regarded as something 
of a local saint because he gives an annual 
concert there to raise funds. 

Though Maddy died in 1966, his expan- 
sionist policies survive. Blueprints are now 
drawn and a state charter has been obtained 
for a new arts college, to open in the early 
1970s. If enough money can be raised for 
it, it will carry arts training from secondary 
school through college level, and Interlochen 
will truly become the forest of academe, 

As I grew to know Interlochen better, I 
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Was impressed over and above everything 
else by the natural self-respect and open- 
ness of the students. The Interlochen pattern 
appears remarkably successful in giving its 
students a serious purpose in life. They are 
permitted to grow up—at no cost of youthful 
verve or fun—unconfused and confident. 
The discipline and responsibilities forced 
upon them by the arts, far from bowing 
them down, seem to be buoying them up. 

I felt this most strongly every time the 
school symphony got together for a rehearsal 
or a performance, the boys with their huge 
tubas slung over their shoulders, the girls 
behind the golden rain of their harp strings 
and all the rest of the mixed crew waiting 
intently for their conductor to lift his baton 
and invite the music. Every young face 
looked rapt and ready as if for a hushed 
instant they had all transcended their youth 
without ever losing it. 


CONSCIENTIOUS DEFECTORS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
January 3, 1968, edition of the State 
newspaper, Columbia, S.C., carries an 
excellent article entitled “Label for Dis- 
loyalty.” In this article Editor W. D. 
Workman, Jr., suggests the establish- 
ment of a classification to be known as 
conscientious defector. 

This is the label that would be given 
to individuals whose opposition to the 
United States goes beyond dissent and 
verges on the border of disloyalty and 
treason. 

This is the classification that should 
be given to the four deserters from the 
U.S. Navy who are now in Sweden and 
to other deserters. This classification 
should also be given to those who advo- 
cate disobedience to established laws of 
the country. 

The editorial suggests that we make it 
possible for persons of this category to 
forfeit their citizenship. Mr. Workman 
argues that citizenship is a bilateral ar- 
rangement and suggests that those who 
shirk responsibilities of citizenship are 
not entitled to its benefits. 

Mr. President, I concur wholeheartedly 
with the principle presented by this edi- 
torial and ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LABEL FoR DISLOYALTY 

Another category needs to be added to the 
classes of individuals who serve—or refuse 
to serve—their nation in time of military 
need, 

We suggest the formal establishment of a 
classification to be known as “Conscientious 
Defectors.” The thought comes to mind as we 
ponder the status of the four young sailors 
who deserted from the USS Intrepid last Oc- 
tober and have since made their way to 
Sweden—via Japan and Russia. 

Perhaps we are unduly charitable in ascrib- 
ing conscientious motives to these particular 
deserters. But undoubtedly there are some 
Americans (to use the term loosely) whose 
sincere love of peace—or of Communism— 
makes them willing to give up their citizen- 
ship rather than serve their own country. 

We should clear the way for them. Obvi- 
ously, the United States has no further 
use for the four deserters from the Navy, or 
for the handful of soldiers who have left 
their posts of duty with NATO forces in 
Europe, or for the interdeterminate number 
of young men who have fled into Canada or 
elsewhere in order to dodge the draft. 
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But there are still in our midst a number 
of persons whose disloyalty thus far has been 
reflected by protest rather than by outright 
flight from the country. Those who breach 
the peace or who break selective service (or 
other) laws, should be prosecuted and, if 
found guilty, imprisoned. 

But we are not speaking so much of overt 
acts as of matters of conscience, Persons who 
sincerely reject the United States in times 
such as these should be relieved, in fairness 
to them and to the nation, of what (to them) 
is the burden of being an American. 

Under the prevailing but highly dubious 
rulings of the federal courts the only way 
& person can lose his citizenship is to re- 
nounce it voluntarily. In our view, citizen- 
ship can not only be renounced but forfeited. 

Individuals whose opposition to their na- 
tion extends beyond dissent and into out- 
right disloyalty or tacit treason should be 
tagged with the label, “Conscientious De- 
fector,” “ 

Citizenship is a bilateral arrangement. 
Those who shirk its responsibilities are not 
entitled to its benefits. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S HOUSING 
PROPOSALS DESERVE PROMPT 
CONGRESSIONAL PASSAGE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to join Senators in commending Presi- 
dent Johnson for his state of the Union 

e last night. I believe the Presi- 
dent has provided us with a frank and ac- 
curate assessment of where America 
stands and where it is heading in these 
troubled and difficult times. 

I am particularly pleased with the 
President’s proposals on an urgent and 
complex matter—housing for our cities. 
I think the President has provided us 
with a blueprint for progress that will 
help our cities meet the challenges of the 
future. 

We all know the immensity of the 
problem. Nearly 70 percent of our popu- 
lation now live in urban America. In 50 
years we shall have 320 million Ameri- 
cans residing in the cities. And in 10 years 
time, we shall need 2 million new homes 
a year to keep pace with rapid urban 
migration and development. 

President Johnson’s response to this 
awesome problem of city housing is all 
that it should be. He has asked industry 
and labor to join with the government in 
building low and middle income housing 
for 300,000 people this year—almost five 
times the number of what it was last 
year. 

And most important of all, the Presi- 
dent has asked Congress to make a long- 
term commitment—a 10-year cam- 
paign—to provide 6 million low and mid- 
dle income housing units during this 
decade. 

This commitment is vital to the wel- 
fare, safety, and health of millions of 
Americans. We have the resources to 
make such a commitment. And, I believe, 
we also possess the will. 

President Johnson has provided us 
with a clear alternative: to make a mean- 
ingful and substantial commitment to the 
future of the American city, or to drift in 
indecision and confusion and to nothing. 

President Johnson has chosen the path 
toward progress. The American people 
support this road. And I believe the 
majority in Congress will join the Presi- 
dent in rebuilding the American city for 
this and future generations. 
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Let us provide this proposal with the 
prompt and positive action it deserves. 
The American city deserves no less. 


PROGRESS MADE IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL CREDIT IN PAST 6 YEARS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning, the President conveyed his sincere 
and earnest desire that the second ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress carry forward 
and expand upon the efforts that it has 
already made in bringing to the Ameri- 
can farmer a most equitable share of the 
goods and services of our economy. It is 
in this connection that I think it appro- 
priate to place in the Recorp what has 
happened in the past 6 years in one 
aspect of Federal help to our farm fami- 
lies; that is, the field of agricultural 
credit. 

Senators know, I am sure, although I 
fear a great many urban dwellers do not, 
that the operator of a family sized farm 
is an independent businessman, who, like 
other businessmen, must rely upon credit 
for the financing of his seasonal opera- 
tions. Much of this credit is, of course, 
provided through our private banking 
system, but much of it necessarily must 
come from the national resources. This 
is because of the normal caution that a 
banker, who is a trustee of the public’s 
money, must exercise in extending his 
lines of credit. Yet for the large number 
of hardworking men and women who 
cannot qualify for private credit, we must 
not and we have not closed the door to 
the achievement of a decent standard of 
living. It is for this reason that during 
my years of service in the Senate I have 
always supported and recommended leg- 
islation to expand and improve the su- 
pervised credit programs of the Farmers 
Home Administration. I have done this 
in the firm belief that it is one of the 
most effective agencies the people in 
rural America have for strengthening 
farm family agriculture, improving our 
rural communities, and alleviating rural 
poverty. 

My confidence in this agency is well 
founded. In my own State of Oregon, the 
level of lending activity and the number 
of rural Oregonians benefiting from 
FHA’s loan programs is three times 
greater today than it was in 1960. 

In 1960, after 8 years of indifferent and 
even hostile administration of the agency 
by Republicans, the total of loans made 
by the Farmers Home Administration in 
Oregon amounted to a little over $3 mil- 
lion. In fiscal 1967, more than $17.7 mil- 
lion was advanced to farmers and other 
rural residents. 

The remarkable thing about all of this 
is that even though these funds are 
loaned to borrowers unable to obtain 
credit elsewhere, losses on these loans 
are less than one-half of 1 percent. Any 
private lending institution would be hap- 
py with such a record. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table of the lending activity of 
the Farmers Home Administration in 
Oregon, comparing the fiscal years 1960 
and 1967. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION—SELECTED ACTIVITIES DURING 
1960 AND 1967 FISCAL YEARS IN THE STATE OF OREGON 


I, Loans and grants made by type of assistance: 


Operating Hne- 5. e e 
Economic opportunity loans 


Emergency or special livestock loans.. 
Farm ownership loans 

Soil and water loans. 
Rural housing loans. 
Rural rental housing loans 


Farm labor housing assistanc 


Assistance to associations: È 
For domestic water or sewer projects: 


Total, water or sewer_.-......--.--..- 


For recreation projects (loans) 
For grazing (loans) 
For irrigation or soil conservation 


Total, all types of associations. .--.---..-.. 
Comprehensive area water and sewer planning grants to 
Organizations a5 5 <i oi x ot Ses Cao ss 
Grand total, all types of loans and grants 
Percent change in amount 1960 to 1957 


II. Number of people using FHA credit. 


Fiscal year 1960 Fiscal year 1967 
Number Amount Number Amount 
e eee 646 „ 572, 626 595 , 288, 151 
E 2 co 81 1 148, 400 
52, 667 54 503, 
15 316, 278 147 3, 040, 160 
9, 796 102, 634 
57 i 315 3, 262, 194 
„ 223. 
FFF 2 313,650 
— tke 2 19. 690 20 2, 759. 900 
4 245, 690 
3 24 3, 005, 590 
6 343, 
3 3, 445, 000 
2 17, 
e 35 6, 811, 140 
PBR} 5 AL Ta BL 2 27,500 
8 749 3, 481, 363 1,260 17, 720, 659 
CCC a a a T E 409 


IIL. Amount of loans written off as percent of total cumulative loan advances 


as of June 30, 1967 (current loan programs): 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the data 
I have just placed in the Recorp is, in 
my judgment, conclusive proof that the 
President’s concern, which was restated 
last evening, is but a continuation of the 
proven record of performance in this 
area that has characterized both the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations. 
I look forward to reviewing the details 
of the newest proposals and shall do 
ev in my power as a Senator 
from Oregon to support, in every way 
possible, the legislative steps necessary 
to achieve the goal of bringing into parity 
with other segments of the economy the 
return to the farmer for his investment 
of capital and labor. 


POINT PLEASANT’S HISTORIC ROLE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently I received a letter from a 
distinguished former colleague, the Hon- 
orable A. Willis Robertson, who, until 2 
years ago, was a U.S. Senator from the 
State of Virginia and chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Senator Robertson thoughtfully en- 
closed a most interesting article from 
the Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch, 
which I would like to share with the Sen- 
ate. The article concerns the town of 
Point Pleasant, W. Va., and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter and the 
article entitled “Point Pleasant’s Historic 
Role,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT, 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT As- 
SOCIATION, 

Washington, D.C., December 19, 1967. 

Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Sophia, W. Va. 

DEAR Bos: I am sure you will be interested 
in the enclosed editorial from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch concerning the historic role 


of Point Pleasant, West Virginia, when a 
victory was won over the Indian leader Chief 
Cornstalk. 

During the Revolutionary War Cornstalk, 
fighting with the British, was captured and 
confined in a prison to which a Captain Hall 
of Washington's army had access. Some years 
previously Cornstalk had led a raid against 
Captain Hall’s village in which Hall's sister 
was captured and kept a prisoner by the 
Indians for many years. Without notice to 
anyone, Captain Hall entered Cornstalk’s 
prison and murdered him. Washington or- 
dered Hall dismissed from the army and sent 
back to his home in Augusta County for 
trial on the charge of murder. Hall had 
friends in the Legislature who introduced 
a bill which was passed that carved Rock- 
bridge County from Augusta with the county 
seat named for the Battle of Lexington. At 
the first session of the new County of Rock- 
bridge the case of Hall was called up for 
trial but no witmesses appeared and the 
judge dismissed the indictment, 

Those were rugged days, and I am proud 
of the fight that you have been making in 
the Congress for the preservation of the re- 
volutionary principle of progress based upon 
integrity and personal endeavor. 

Best wishes for a happy Christmas. 

Your friend, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. 


POINT PLEASANT’sS HISTORIC ROLE 


Point Pleasant, W. Va., where the bridge 
over the Ohio River collapsed last week, was 
the scene, nearly two centuries ago, of a 
decisive battle in which Col. Andrew Lewis 
of Virginia defeated the Indians under the 
great Chief Cornstalk. It is because of his 
spectacular victory at Point Pleasant that 
Lewis’ statue stands with those of Patrick 
Henry, John Marshall and others around the 
equestrian monument to George Washington 
in Capitol Square, 

The victory of Lewis and his 800 to 900 
Virginia backwoodsmen over Cornstalk on 
Oct. 10, 1774, was the climax of what is 
known as Dunmore’s War. Cornstalk’s defeat 
meant that when the American Revolution 
broke out soon thereafter, the Continentals 
did not have to worry for three years about 
Indian wars at their backs along the frontier. 

Andrew Lewis, who achieved this triumph 
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in one of the bloodiest frontier battles in 
our history, was born in Ireland. His parents 
fled with him to America when his father, 
John Lewis, slew his landlord in self-defense. 
The Lewis family were among the first pio- 
neers in the Shenandoah Valley, and they 
settled in 1732 at “Bellefonte” near Staunton. 
There young Lewis grew up. 

By 1774, he was 54 years old, and a great 
frontier leader, Governor Dunmore put him 
in command of the forces of Virginia back- 
woods fighters who assembled on the site of 
what is now Lewisburg, W. Va., and marched 
in 19 days to Point Pleasant. 

There they were attacked by the Shawnee 
Indians under Cornstalk, a man of excep- 
tional force and bravery, whose oratory has 
been compared to that of Patrick Henry. 
After an all-day fight, the Indians retreated 
with heavy losses. The Virginians also suf- 
fered severely. 

But their victory led to several years of 
peace with the Indians, and thus was not 
only a great boon to the Revolutionary sol- 
diers, but likewise to subsequent westward 
expansion. The battle also helped to pave 
the way for the conquest of the Northwest 
in 1778-79 by George Rogers Clark. 

A granite monument, 86 feet high, was 
erected at Point Pleasant in 1909 in memory 
of Andrew Lewis and his tough frontier 
fighters. It broods over the scene of last 
week’s disaster, and brings back to memory 
the bloody battle of long ago. 


ECONOMIC IMPACT OF A NEGATIVE 
INCOME TAX 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there has 
been a great deal of speculation and dis- 
cussion both in and out of Government 
in recent months concerning the various 
proposals for a guaranteed annual in- 
come. This discussion should not, of 
course, divert us from necessary legisla- 
tive activities to reform the present wel- 
fare system, but it is a vital subject and 
1 all the attention that we can give 

t. 

At this point, many of the psycholog- 
ical and economic effects of the various 
proposals—for example, for family al- 
lowances for children or a negative in- 
come tax—are too little known. I believe 
it is entirely proper for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to experiment with different 
forms of income maintenance in order to 
develop the basis for rational legislative 
decision at a later date. For this reason, I 
have supported the efforts of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to establish a 
pilot program to test out the negative 
income tax. 

A new paper has now come to my at- 
tention which is a valuable addition to 
the debate. In this paper, Herbert Blitz, 
formerly a member of my staff and now 
director of research of the Diebold 
Group, Inc., of New York, has sought to 
analyze the economic impact of the nega- 
tive income tax. Mr. Blitz, who has exten- 
sive background in economic analysis 
both in the domestic and international 
spheres, has make a step by step analysis 
of the impact on liquidity, investment, 
consumption, interest, and savings of the 
proposed negative income tax. His pa- 
per also provides in its appendices a sum- 
mary of the proposal of the Ripon So- 
ciety for a negative income tax and a 
useful bibliography on the subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this short pamphlet by Mr. 
Blitz, entitled “A Negative Income Tax: 
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Possible Economic Impacts,” be printed 
in the Record. I commend it to the at- 
tention of Senators. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A NEGATIVE INCOME Tax: POSSIBLE 
Economic IMPACTS 


(By Herbert J. Blitz) 
INTRODUCTION 


This paper deals with the possible national 
income and employment consequences of a 
negative income tax. The assumptions and 
reasoning are primarily economic. Questions 
of social merit and value, as well as admin- 
istrative problems, are touched on only when 
absolutely necessary to the economic argu- 
ment. 

One assumption is fundamental to the 
discussion, i.e., that, with the exception of 
a marginal adjustment for families on the 
borderline between those paying positive in- 
come taxes and those eligible for payments 
of negative income taxes, no tax increases 
and no redistribution of the current tax 
burden among individuals or between indi- 
viduals and businesses now paying taxes will 
be necessary because the expected growth in 
tax revenues would more than cover the 
budget expenses of a negative income tax 
program. In order to fit this assumption, the 
negative income tax plan advocated by The 
Ripon Society, Inc., is used to provide a 
“typical” framework of cost estimates for the 
theoretical discussion, Also, data and esti- 
mates from both the Society proposal and 
from the National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ staff study? of the negative income 
tax are used (but not cited) to place the 
conceptual argument within the framework 
of the United States economy. Further, refer- 
ence is made to a recently reported White 
House study on the employability of welfare 
clients. 


WHAT IS A NEGATIVE INCOME TAX? 


A negative income tax is intended to use 
the revenue collecting machinery of the 
Federal government in order to raise the ef- 
fective consumption abilities of low income 
families and individuals to levels considered 
“adequate” in our society. This would be done 
by providing automatic money payments cov- 
ering the gaps between actual income and 
“adequate” consumption abilities. The 
amounts of these payments would be deter- 
mined in each case through the established 
income reporting procedures of the Internal 
Revenue Service. The higher the income, the 
smaller would be the payment by the govern- 
ment until, on a gradual scale, no payment 
would be made and, finally, above a certain 
level, payments to the government would be- 
gin. 


Two specific characteristics of the “typical” 
proposal used as the framework for this dis- 
cussion should be noted. In some form, these 
characteristics are likely to be included in 
any realistic application of a negative income 
tax. They are: 

1. Payments would be adjusted to a scale 
which always would allow recipients to earn 
more by themselves than they would receive 
as negative taxes. In other words, incentives 
for self-improvement would be maintained. 

2. In addition to income, wealth would be 
a factor in determining eligibility. In other 
words, payments to individuals and families 
having little or no income would be affected 
by wealth, in the form of savings, invest- 
ments, property and so forth, upon which 


1 The Negative Income Taz, A Ripon Re- 
search Paper, April 1967 The Ripon Society, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. (See Appendix 


A). 
2 “Negative Income Tax,” NAM Reports, 
Smo 17, 1967, pp. 27ff. 
N.Y. Times, April 20, 1967, and Newsweek, 
May 1, 1967. 
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they can draw. This would necessitate a spe- 
cial reporting requirement for Internal 
Revenue purposes, although it would not be 
altogether different from the current require- 
ments pertaining to interest and dividend 
income and capital gains and losses. 

The implications of these characteristics 
are treated in the conceptual discussion be- 
low. 

THE BASIS OF THE DISCUSSION 


On the stated assumption that neither 
new or differently distributed taxes will be 
needed to support a negative income tax pro- 
gram, current income tax-related consump- 
tion, savings and investment incentives for 
tax-paying individuals and families and for 
businesses should not be affected. However, 
if—as under The Ripon Society’s plan—the 
end result of a negative income tax would be 
substantially larger government disburse- 
ments than current welfare payments, there 
would occur a redistribution of income. No 
one would receive less but some would receive 
more, 

Thus, while there would be no initial nega- 
tive multiplier effect resulting from the re- 
moval of consumption, savings and invest- 
ment incentives, there would be a positive 
multiplier effect from the addition of effec- 
tive consumption capabilities for one specific 


group. 

It is possible, therefore, in this theoretical 
discussion, to consider both the low income 
group and the higher income and business 
group as starting towards the macro-eco- 
nomic policy goals of increased national in- 
come and full employment from positions 
of equal potential. The question is which 
group the same quantity of tax-related 
(fiscal) incentives will enable to reach these 
goals most effectively. Neither group is 
handicapped in this comparison by the po- 
tential effect of the withdrawal of incentives. 
The choice is limited to the withholding and 
bestowal of incentives. 

From this basis, the effects of the negative 
income tax on various economic factors can 
be evaluated, with the hope of reaching some 
conclusions regarding its macro-economic 
impact. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS AFFECTED 


The following discussion is in terms of the 
alternative use of funds to provide tax bene- 
fits for two groups: the low income group 
and the higher income and business group. 
The latter alternative is referred to as a 
higher income and investment oriented pol- 
icy. The focus of this treatment is on the 
primary effects of the negative income tax, 
although secondary phenomena, Le., effects 
to be expected after a certain amount of 
time, are touched on when appropriate. The 
final implications for macro-economic policy 
are left to the last part of this paper. 

1. Savings 

The negative income tax is likely to lead 
to lower savings relative to total national 
income than would the alternate use of tax 
benefits. It would withhold income from the 
higher income groups reputedly having a 
higher average and marginal propensity to 
save, and give this income to those reportedly 


having a lower average and marginal propen- . 


sity. Also, it is likely to lead to actual dis- 
saving for two reasons: 

a. If, as is probable, the possession of 
wealth in the form of savings and other 
assets—however minimal—would mitigate 
against the full payments of the negative tax 
which individuals and families could receive 
on the basis of their low income alone, not 
only would savings be discouraged but the 
liquidation of savings encouraged. 

b. The expectation of a certain minimal 
income would tend to counteract the alleged 
reluctance of groups moving into higher in- 
come brackets to spend up to their full po- 
tential, thus reinforcing the tendency not to 
save and to dissave, whether or not the 
wealth proviso is implemented or effective. 
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Thus, even if some minimal savings balances 
were permissible, these may never be ap- 
proached by individuals and families until 
they exceed the maximum income ceilings for 
eligibility. Further, it can be conjectured that 
even those somewhat above this ceiling might 
be encouraged to dissave and discouraged 
from saving by the certainty of some future 
income in case their fortunes decline. 

A countervailing force leading to poten- 
tially greater savings on the part of the low 
income group resides in the choice the nega- 
tive income tax provides by giving people 
cash rather than goods (as do many current 
welfare programs). Put a slightly different 
way, direct government payments to the 
public, instead of for goods, would take some 
of the non-saving edge off government 
spending. However, any savings resulting 
from these elements of the tax are not likely 
to approach the savings by the higher income 
group, were it to receive equivalent sums of 
additional income. 

As is indicated below, another counter- 
vailing force may result from higher interest 
rates engendered by the effect of greater con- 
sumption leading to greater investment, com- 
bined with the dissaving tendency. This, 
however, would be secondary phenomenon, 
tending only to ameliorate but not to cancel 
the relative decrease in saving. 


2. Liquidity 


Just as in the case of savings, the negative 
income tax would be likely to cause lower 
transaction and speculative balances relative 
to national income than would the other al- 
ternative application of tax benefits. It would 
distribute additional income to a group less 
apt to hold such balances in amounts as 
large relative to personal income as the group 
from which this income is withheld. 

It is possible that a countervailing force in 
respect of speculative balances could appear 
as a secondary phenomenon because of the 
expectation of higher interest rates—as 
touched on below. Once again, however, this 
is likely only to ameliorate rather than cancel 
the relative decline in liquidity. 


3. Investment 


Investment would tend to be lower rela- 
tive to national income under the negative 
income tax than if equivalent tax benefits 
were devoted to the higher income and busi- 
ness group. First, a negative income tax pol- 
icy would withhold direct investment incen- 
tives, such as investment credits and lower 
corporate taxes. Secondly, it would tend to 
discourage saving, thus probably preventing 
at least the lowering of interest rates. The 
matter of interest rates is touched on further, 
below. 

4, Consumption 

Consumption, the obverse of the savings 
side of the coin (and the half-brother of re- 
duced liquidity and investment) is likely to 
be higher relative to national income under 
a negative income tax than under the al- 
ternative distribution of tax benefits. 

5. Interest 

Under the negative income tax, interest 
rates would be likely to rise, although prob- 
ably not by as much as in the event that the 
equivalent amount of money were to be di- 
rected instead to investment incentives alone. 
It is difficult to speculate on whether interest 
rates would rise less, if the money were di- 
rected both to tax relief for the higher in- 
come group, with a higher propensity to save 
and hold liquid assets, and to investment 
incentives. The answer depends both on the 
proportions involved and the actual data re- 
garding relative propensities to save and hold 
liquid assets. The need for actual data is 
more evident here, where cause and effect 
relationships are quite delicate, than in the 
discussion of the broader tendencies involv- 
ing the other economic factors. 

At any rate, the probable rise in interest 
rates would be a secondary phenomenon, re- 
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sulting from the effect of increased consump- 
tion on investment, as well as from dissaving.“ 
Further, the timing would depend on the 
extent to which producers could draw on the 
labor market and on idle capacity to meet 
increased demand before resorting to addi- 
tional capital investments. 

In summary, the primary effects of the 
negative income tax, as compared to an al- 
ternate higher income and investment ori- 
ented policy, are likely to be relatively lower 
savings, liquidity and investment, and higher 
consumption. The primary effect on the in- 
terest rate is difficult to speculate on. 


THE MACRO-ECONOMIC IMPACT 


A negative income tax would place primary 
emphasis on the encouragement of consump- 
tion rather than investment. The probable 
macro-economic impact of such a policy 
would be: 

1. An income redistribution to the low in- 
come group, certainly more immediate and 
also probably more extensive, both in the 
short and long run, than under a higher in- 
come and investment oriented policy. 

2. A somewhat greater initial increase in 
employment, with a long run demand for 
labor about equal to that under the other 
policy alternative. 

8. A somewhat greater initial increase in 
total national income, with a long run in- 
crease about equal to that under the other 
policy alternative. 

The reasons for the first impact are clear. 
Federal revenues would be directly and at 
once withheld from one group in order to 
benefit another. Proposals for a negative in- 
come tax (specifically the one by The Ripon 
Society) envisage payments greatly exceed- 
ing—perhaps on a ratio of 3 to 1—current 
welfare expenditures. It is unlikely that even 
in a dynamic and growing economy the full 
amount of such a diversion of funds could be 
matched by natural economic forces until the 
earnings of the higher income group had far 
out-stripped this sum. In other words, under 
a higher income and investment oriented 
policy, there would be little, if any, redistri- 
bution of income to the low income group, 
even though this group could have a larger 
aggregate income. 

The somewhat greater initial increase in 
employment would have two causes. First, a 
negative income tax is likely to be structured 
to encourage recipients to seek employment 
actively. Even though a recent White House 
study indicates that less than one per cent 
of welfare recipients not now employed ac- 
tually are employable, this would still repre- 
sent some initial employment increase. Sec- 
ondly, increased consumption on the part of 
negative income tax recipients would lead to 
a greater demand for production. In the ab- 
sence of additional investment incentives, it 
is likely that business would seek to satisfy 
this demand through a more intensive ex- 
ploitation of the labor, rather than the cap- 
ital, markets. In the long run, since the con- 
sumption and investment multipliers alleged- 
ly are equal, the impact on the demand for 
labor should be about equal. However, at least 
a small group of the previously unemployable 
now would be in the labor force, in effect 
causing a ‘redistribution of work.’ 

A somewhat greater initial impact on total 
national income probably would result from 
the consumption-oriented redistribution of 
income to people, who would spend most of it 
at once, hold small or no liquid balances and, 
actually, dissave. Thus, spending would be 
initially greater than under a higher income 
and investment oriented policy, causing a 
more immediate multiplier effect. In the long 
run, however, if the consumption and invest- 
ment multipliers are equal, the impact on 
total national income also should be about 
equal. 


‘Another element might be an increase 
in consumer loans to the low income group, 
which would have greater credit worthiness. 
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In conclusion, therefore, a negative income 
tax, as compared to a policy encouraging in- 
vestment, would be more effective in redis- 
tributing income to the low income group, 
would more quickly increase empl tand 
national income, and would have about the 
same long run impacts on employment and 
national income, Policy makers can be guid- 
ed by these probable impacts on the economic 
context—inflation or deflation, utilization of 
capacity, employment, demands on Federal 
and local budgets, balance of payments, etc,— 
through which they must seek to reach their 
goals. 

APPENDIX A 
EXCERPTS FROM THE RIPON SOCIETY PROPOSAL 

The advantages of the Negative Income Tax 
are best demonstrated in the context of a 
concrete plan. The one presented below does 
not purport to meet all administrative, tech- 
nical or legal problems, but it does provide 
a framework for implementing the concept. 


1. Cost 


For purposes of discussion we use the 
following table for computing the standard 
income allowance: 


For the second child 
For the third child--.----.-----.-.- 
For the fourth child 
For other children 
Limit for any family...--.--------- 


These levels represent a reasonable upper 
limit to the standard income allowance. A 
family of four, two adults and two children, 
has a standard income of $5,500. 

Our plan includes a “tax rate” of 50 per 
cent. This means that the family of four 
would receive $2,750 if it had no outside in- 
come. A single adult would receive $750. The 
incentive to supplement these minimums 
will be substantial, since a 50 per cent tax 
rate means a family keeps half of anything it 
earns. Table 2 indicates the relationship 
between earnings and total income for a 
family of four. 


TABLE 2 
Earned Deficit from Negative Total income 
income standard income tax 

0 $5, 500 $2, 750 $2,750 
$500 5, 000 2,500 3, 000 
1,000 4, 500 2,250 3, 250 
1,500 4, 000 2, 000 3, 500 
2, 000 3, 500 1,750 3, 750 
2,500 3, 000 1,500 4,000 
3, 000 2,500 1,250 4,250 
3, 500 2, 000 1, 000 4,500 
4,000 1, 500 750 4,750 
4,500 1, 000 500 5, 000 
5, 000 500 250 5,250 
5,500 0 5,500 


Note: Total income for a family of 4 with 2 children; standard 
income equals $5,500, 

The difference for a family between its 
present income and the standard is called the 
“deficit” for that family. In 1965 the sum of 
these deficits for American families was $20 
billion. This figure includes welfare pay- 
ments as income. Without welfare the deficit 
is $25 billion, In addition, the Federal Gov- 
ernment collected somewhat less than $1 
billion in income taxes from families who 
will be eligible for Negative Income Tax 
under our plan. 

From these figures it is easy to calculate 
the cost of any proposed tax rate. For ex- 
ample, if welfare payments continue at 
present levels and a 50 per cent tax rate is 
in effect, the total cost to the Treasury will 
be $11 billion ($10 billion representing 50 
per cent of the total deficit plus $1 billion 
representing the loss of tax revenues). Of 
this $10 billion in direct payments about 80 
per cent will go to families with children. If 
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welfare payments are not included as income 
but are counted as part payment of the Nega- 
tive Income Tax, the total cost will be $13.5 
billion (half of $25 billion plus $1 billion in 
lost revenue). We expect, of course, that 
much federally sponsored welfare assistance 
will be phased out as the Negative Income 
Tax comes into operation. 


2. Legal details 


a. Definition of Income.—Certain receipts 
not counted as income for tax purposes must 
be included as income in claiming a Nega- 
tive Tax payment. Scholarships, gifts, trans- 
fers between members of a family, alimony, 
interest on tax-free securities and realized 
capital gains are the most important items 
in this category. 

Welfare payments which can be continued 
at the beginning of the Negative Income Tax 
should not be counted as income for Negative 
Income Tax purposes, but as partial payment 
of Negative Income Taxes, if they are fi- 
nanced by the Federal government. State 
welfare payments should not be counted as 
income, or as partial payment, to avoid dis- 
couraging states from providing welfare for 
special hardship cases, Programs designed by 
the Federal government to help specifically 
emotionally and physically disabled persons 
should also be supplemental to the Negative 
Income Tax. 

b. Deductions.—Deductions from income 
must be severely limited for negative tax 
recipients. Deductions of business expenses 
and in fact all employment-related expenses 
will increase incentives to employment. In 
the absence of comprehensive medical insur- 
ance coverage some allowance is necessary for 
unusually large medical expenses. (If tuition 
to college were granted as a deduction, the 
Negative Income Tax could provide an auto- 
matic scholarship for everyone who has the 
will and ability to go to college. This, of 
course, would raise the cost substantially.) 

c. Positive Tar Liability—Those eligible 
for Negative Income Tax payments will not 
be liable for ordinary income taxes. Under 
the present exemption and deduction system 
this will result in a fall in after-tax income if 
a family’s income rises above the standard in 
some cases. This effect may not be too seri- 
ous, but a simple way to eliminate it is to 
increase exemptions and standard deductions 
in the regular income tax to conform to the 
standards of the Negative Income Tax and 
raise lower bracket rates slightly to keep 
total lower-bracket tax payments constant. 
This method eliminates the disincentive to 
move above the standard income and does 
not change the tax burden on families just 
above the standard. 

d. Eligibility.— The basic principle of the 
Negative Income Tax is its universal appli- 
cability. Since our Social Security system is 
designed to maintain adequate income for 
older citizens, we recommend that persons 
over 65 be eligible for Negative Income Tax 
payments only if they are not adequately 
covered by Social Security. The same reason- 
ing applies to recipients of veterans’ pensions 
and similar governmental transfers. 

Otherwise, every American who is either 
over 18 or the head of a family should be 
eligible for Negative Income Tax. There will 
be no incentives for rich families to live 
apart as a way of increasing total family in- 
come since intra-family transfers will be 
counted as income. It may be desirable to 
allow families that wish to keep their chil- 
dren dependent to offer to substitute their 
support for Negative Income Tax until the 
child reaches 21. 

The Negative Income Tax is not intended 
to supplement the incomes of wealthy people 
who have substantial assets but low in- 
comes, Eligibility should be denied to fam- 
ilies or individuals who own more than, for 
example, $3,000 in liquid assets, or $10,000 in 
total assets not counting owner-occupied 
homes. These limits may also be tied to the 
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standard income formulas. They will pre- 
vent the worst cases of abuse of the Negative 
Income Tax. 

f. Size of Income.—Certain businessmen 
with substantial borrowing power sometimes 
have negative incomes in certain years. To 
prevent open-ended claims on the Treasury, 
the minimum reportable income for Nega- 
tive Income Tax purposes should be zero. 
The small size of the payments even at zero 
income will discourage most people from 
manipulating the timing of their incomes to 
take advantage of the Negative Tax. 

g. Installment Debt—Installment debt 
payments cannot be allowed to eat up the 
negative tax. Legal limits may be set to the 
percentage of total income a Negative Tax 
recipient may be forced to pay as interest 
or principal on debt, This will provide a kind 
of semi-bankruptcy protection for the recip- 
ient. 

3, Administration 

One of the fundamental simplicities of the 
Negative Income Tax is the ease with which 
the program can be administered without 
establishing an additional welfare bureauc- 
racy. An individual or family which expects 
its income to fall below the standard in a 
future period will file for Negative Income 
Tax payments from the Internal Revenue 
Service. These payments wil] be made month- 
ly. At the end of each year, Negative Tax 
recipients will file returns showing their ac- 
tual income in the year. Any discrepancy 
between the actual Negative Tax payments 
and what a family was entitled to can be 
made up by a lump sum refund or tax pay- 
ment or, if the payment is large, by a tax 
payment spread over several months. 

To minimize the variation in tax payments 
employed, Negative Tax recipients should 
have tax withheld at the source like other 
employees. Withholding, together with as- 
sistance in filling out forms and modern 
data-processing, will simplify the adminis- 
trative problems in adjusting tax payments 
to income. 

4. Fraud 


Relatively well-off people who by some 
legal device can meet the letter of the re- 
quirements may abuse the Negative Tax. 
The incentive for this is small because the 
payments are small. The chances of its hap- 
pening can be reduced by making the defini- 
tion of “income” for Negative Tax purposes 
as broad as possible. 

Another difficulty will be misreporting of 
income by poor people to avoid the 50 per 
cent marginal reduction in Negative Tax 
payments for each dollar they earn. The most 
effective deterrent against this will be the 
actual requirement of filing a return, since 
it takes considerable ingenuity to fake a 
consistent series of fraudulent tax returns. 
In exchange for the Negative Tax privilege, 
people may also be required to provide infor- 
mation on returns, such as reports of pur- 
chases of durable goods, which will facilitate 
detection of fraud by computers. The most 
important point is that the Negative Income 
Tax criteria are simple and equitable, while 
present welfare regulations involve a Byz- 
antine code of behavior. The combination 
of deterrence and respect for a good law will 
help to reduce fraud to a low level. 


5. Gradual enactment 


The Negative Income Tax represents a 
substantial though not revolutionary change 
in our economic environment, For this rea- 
son it is desirable to watch the effects of it 
develop slowly and to gain experience in the 
problems it raises one by one. The Nega- 
tive Income Tax should be introduced grad- 
ually by starting with a low tax rate, say 
10 per cent, and raising it year by year to 
the target of 50 per cent. The first year this 
will cost about $3 billion (10 per cent of $20 
billion plus $1 billion in lost revenues) 
which itself is a modest but important con- 
tribution to the welfare of the poor. If, as 
the tax rate rises, significant bad effects be- 
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come apparent, the program can be halted 
or reversed smoothly. 

The Ripon Society notes that the Nega- 
tive Income Tax with a 10 per cent tax rate 
can be instituted immediately with provi- 
sion for an automatic rise of 10 per cent in 
the tax rate each succeeding year. If the 
end of the war in Vietnam provides an op- 
portunity, we can raise the rate by more 
than 10 per cent in that year. This is a pow- 
erful anti-recession weapon, especially since 
Negative Income Tax payments go to those 
whose propensity to consume is very high. 

Each year until the fifth after the adop- 
tion of the program, it will cost about $2 
billion more. The natural growth of tax rev- 
enues is about $5 billion a year, so that the 
Negative Income Tax can be initiated easily 
without any increase in positive tax rates. 
This is true even if the war in Vietnam con- 
tinues. 


TRIBUTE TO KARL W. ONTHANK 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of the 
great men of Oregon passed away on 
October 27, 1967. He was a man I was 
proud to know and from whom I re- 
ceived wise counsel and the sustenance 
that only the friendship of long stand- 
ing can provide. The public recognition 
that Karl Onthank earned during his 
lifetime continues to be accorded to him 
now. The most recent example of this is 
contained in the January 1968, issue of 
Northwest Conifer, a publication of the 
Pacific Northwest Chapter of the Sierra 
Club, and was written by Polly Dyer. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
this tribute in memory of a great con- 
servationist be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KARL W. ONTHANK 
(By Polly Dyer) 

Because of Karl Onthank, your great- 
grandchildren, as well as those of all other 
Americans, have a greater assurance of 
knowing some of their land in its natural, 
wilderness condition. Karl's wilderness and 
conservation endeavors didn’t end when 
cancer took him last October 27th. 

He led the battle in 1953 in attempts to 
persuade the U.S. Forest Service that it 
shouldn’t dismember the Three Sisters 
Primitive Area by denuding it of the 
56,000-acre west side forest when renaming 
it “Wilderness”. That battle was lost, but 
it had rallied Northwestern conservationists 
to try harder when it saw that the pre- 
ponderance of public opinion in favor of 
that wilderness at the hearings did not have 
a bearing on the wilderness decision. It had 
an impact on the subsequent Glacier Peak 
wilderness protection, bringing the eventual 
realization that ultimate wilderness for all 
that needed to remain so in that part of 
the North Cascades would have to come 
from some other source than the agency 
currently having custody. Karl encouraged 
Glacier Peak efforts. 

In 1953, Karl was busy, too, leading the 
efforts to keep some lovely river areas near 
Eugene without impairment, losing the case 
for Carmen Smith but winning at Beaver 
Marsh. 


It was as President of the Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs in 1955-57 when 
Karl Onthank, with the help of Leo Gal- 
lagher, brought to the Pacific Northwest 
the first Northwest Wilderness Conference 
to bring a greater awareness of wilderness 
to the general public as well as further 
reinforcing the conservationists in the area 
by coming together for discussion and ex- 
changes of ideas. 

During the Second N. W. Wilderness Con- 
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ference in 1958 in Karl’s hotel room in 
Seattle, Karl evolved the idea and we all 
wondered how it might me possible to have 
a part-time “professional” to supplement the 
after-working-hours’ efforts of the volun- 
teers. Two years later Karl recognized the 
talent of University of Oregon Law School 
graduate Michael McCloskey who became the 
first Northwest Conservation Representative 
(going on later to the Sierra Club staff), 
with Brock Evans now filling the N. W. posi- 
tion ably. We have Karl to thank for seeing 
this become a fact rather than a dream. 

Not just the wilderness core of conserva- 
tionists knew Karl Onthank's worth, He 
served, starting in the 1959-60 period, on the 
Lane County and the Eugene Recreation 
Councils, as well as the State Recreation 
Council, and the Oregon Water Resources 
Board, having been appointed to the latter 
by Governor Hatfield. 

From Karl’s home district came another 
recognition of youthful talent, when Dave 
Simons entered the conservation scene and 
through his work with Dave Brower did a 
detailed study of the Oregon Volcanic Cas- 
cades (SCB, Oct., 1959). Today, Senator 
Morse has introduced S. 2255 calling for a 
park potential study of the area. The same 
young man researched the North Cascades, 
too, laying essential groundwork evolving 
further their need for national park status. 

Karl Onthank was a man with inspiration 
and vision and perseverance. He was a cata- 
lyst that sparked and bound many of the rest 
of us conservationists together in working to 
keep this a lovely, natural world in many 
parts. In his space on earth Karl had seen the 
rapidity with which the automobile, few and 
novel in his youth, has nearly become a 
plague. He could recall when he and his wife, 
Ruth, hiking on a hot day in 1910 or 1911, 
were pulling branches aside to seek their 
next step—and, instead, they saw Crater 
Lake lying below them. This is an experience 
now lost as the road carries motorists nearly 
to the crater’s edge. It is an experience, Karl 
and Ruth, together, knew others would wish 
to savor in the future. It is this feeling of 
being a part of the wilderness world one is 
exploring that Karl Onthank did much to 
help continue—and to instill within others 
of his associates the fervor to pass it on to 
still others. 


A VIGOROUS FEDERAL AIR 
POLLUTION PROGRAM 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, January 16, the Federal Register 
carried notification that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare’s Na- 
tional Center on Air Pollution Control has 
defined meteorologically the Nation's 
atmospheric areas as required by the Air 
Quality Act of 1967. 

This notification is significant of the 
vigorous effort being made by Secretary 
John W. Gardner and Center Director 
John Middleton to get the Federal air 
pollution control program moving. 

Atmospheric areas define the climato- 
logical zones of the United States which 
affect the application of air pollution 
control methods and provide information 
of utility in designation of air quality 
control regions. Important meteorologi- 
cal parameters that affect the inter- 
change and diffusion of airborne pollut- 
ants are frequency, persistency, and 
height variation of stable—inversion— 
layers of air and speed and direction of 
wind. 

This activity is not to be confused with 
the previously mentioned designation of 
air quality control regions. This program 
is a part of the standards setting opera- 
tion. The designated regions relate to 
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other factors such as geographic bound- 
aries, urban-industrial concentrations, 
and so forth. It may be, as pointed out in 
the attached press release, that air qual- 
ity control regions will bridge atmos- 
pheric area. 

Mr. President, the fact that this map 
of the Nation’s atmospheric areas has 
been published is significant and is a 
strong indicator of the type of effective 
action the Congress can expect in the 
months and years to come. 

Another factor which assures me that 
the Federal air pollution control program 
is well on the road to carrying out the 
responsibilities unanimously voted by the 
Congress is the recent promulgation, by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, of more stringent automo- 
tive emission standards for new 1970 
motor vehicles and motor vehicle engines. 

By way of history, Mr. President, I 
would like to point out that the Federal 
involvement in automotive emission con- 
trol began with the passage of the 1965 
Clean Air Act Amendments. Subsequent 
to enactment of that legislation the ad- 
ministration proposed standards for all 
new 1968 motor vehicles and motor ve- 
hicle engines. All 1968 model cars sold in 
the United States must meet Federal 
standards which limit exhaust emission 
of hydrocarbons to 275 parts per million 
and carbon monoxide to 1.5 percent of 
total exhaust emissions. 

The new standards as proposed by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare require 1970 vehicles and ve- 
hicle engines to meet more rigid emis- 
sion standards and broaden the general 
application of standards to reach more 
vehicles, 

Because of a change in the system 
of measuring emissions a direct compari- 
son between the 1968 and 1970 standards 
is not meaningful. However, the at- 
tached press release from the Depart- 
ment provides a succinct summary of 
the differences. 

I specifically want to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the broadened 
scope of the 1970 proposed standards. 

First. The standards require cars and 
light trucks to control 90 percent of the 
evaporative hydrocarbon losses from gas 
tanks and carburetors; 

Second. Gasoline-powered heavy 
trucks and buses will be required to 
achieve 35 percent control of hydrocar- 
bons and 37 percent control of carbon 
monoxide in exhaust; and 

Third. Smoke emissions from new 
diesel-powered vehicles and vehicle en- 
gines will be limited. 

Mr. President, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Wefare, which 
has been charged with the sole respon- 
sibility of carrying out the Federal air 
pollution control program and particu- 
larly the national automobile emissions 
control effort, has once again demon- 
strated real leadership in the fight to 
preserve a balance between our tech- 
nological and environmental demands. 

The Secretary and Dr. Middleton are 
effectively carrying out the congressional 
directive to move rapidly in this endeavor 
and are to be congratulated. I ask 
unanimous consent that information on 
the proposed new standards and the 
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atmospheric areas definition be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Attachment 1] 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, NATIONAL CEN- 

TER FOR AIR POLLUTION CONTROL, 
Washington, D.C., January 16, 1968. 

Eight atmospheric areas covering 48 States 
were defined today by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as a pre- 
liminary step toward designation of air 
quality control regions. 

Under the Air Quality Act of 1967, signed 
into law last November 21, definition of at- 
mospheric areas is a required step in the de- 
velopment of a system under which States 
will be called upon to develop and apply air 
quality standards to deal with air pollution 
on a regional basis. 

Several additional steps must be taken by 
the Department before States will actually 
be obligated to develop air quality standards. 

The eight atmospheric areas defined today 
in the Federal Register are the: Great Lakes- 
Northeast, Mid-Atlantic Coastal, South 
Florida, Appalachian, Great Plains, Rocky 
Mountain, California-Oregon Coastal, and 
Washington Coastal. Areas covering Alaska 
and Hawaii will be defined later. 

Each atmospheric area is a segment of 
the country in which climate, meteorology, 
and topography—all of which influence the 
capacity of air to dilute and disperse pol- 
lution—are essentially homogeneous. 

The next step will be designation of air 
quality control regions, which will include 
groups of communities, in the same or dif- 
ferent States, that share common air pol- 
lution problems. Air quality control regions 
will be designated on the basis of factors 
which suggest that a group of communities 
should be treated as a unit for purpose of 
setting and implementing air quality stand- 
ards. Factors to be considered include 
meteorological and topographical consider- 
ations, and jurisdictional boundaries, the ex- 
tent of urban-industrial concentrations, and 
the nature and location of air pollution 
sources. 

Atmospheric areas now defined were de- 
lineated mainly on the basis of meteorologi- 
cal data on the occurrence of thermal in- 
versions (in which a layer of warm air above 
an area tends to keep pollutants from being 
dispersed) and on the speed and direction of 
winds. The location of major topographical 
features, such as the Rocky Mountains, was 
also taken into account. 

On an annual basis, the characteristic mix- 
ing capacity of the air in each atmospheric 
area is different from that in adjoining areas, 
but the differences tend to diminish near 
the boundary lines between areas. 

This means that the boundary lines repre- 
sent zones of change, rather than sharp cut- 
off points, and that air, polluted or not, can 
and does flow from one atmospheric area to 
another. For these reasons some of the air 
quality control regions to be designated by 
the Secretary may include communities 
which are in different atmospheric areas. 

The meteorological data used to define the 
atmospheric areas were derived principally 
from cooperative research conducted over 
the past several years by the National Center 
for Air Pollution Control of the Public 
Health Service and the Environmental Sci- 
ence Services Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


ATMOSPHERIC AREAS OF THE CONTIGUOUS 
UNITED STATES 
Great Lakes-Northeast area includes nearly 
all of New England; all except the extreme 
southern part of New York State; north- 
western and a part of northeastern Pennsyl- 
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vania; the northern two-thirds of Ohio and 
Indiana; all of Michigan and most of Wis- 
consin; and the northeastern parts of Illinois 
(including Chicago) and Minnesota, 

Mid-Atlantic Coastal area includes the ex- 
treme southwestern part of Connecticut; the 
extreme southern part of New York State 
(including New York City and Long Island), 
almost all of New Jersey, southeastern Penn- 
sylvania (including Philadelphia); all of 
Delaware, the District of Columbia and the 
eastern parts of Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 

South Florida area includes the southern 
half of Florida extending south from a line 
connecting Daytona Beach on the Atlantic 
coast to Cedar Key on the Gulf coast. 

Appalachian area includes part of north- 
eastern and most of southern and southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania (including Pittsburgh); 
western Maryland; all of West Virginia; the 
southernmost one-third of Ohio; southeast- 
ern Indiana; the western two-thirds of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina; all of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi; 
nearly all of Kentucky and Tennessee; north- 
ern Florida; and parts of northeastern and 
southeastern Louisiana (including New 
Orleans). 

Great Plains area includes all except the 
northeastern parts of Illinois and Minnesota; 
southwestern Wisconsin; southwestern In- 
diana; the westernmost parts of Kentucky 
and Tennessee; all of North Dakota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, and Oklahoma; 
most of South Dakota, Nebraska, and Texas; 
all except the eastern part of Louisiana; the 
eastern one-third of Montana; and small 
parts of Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico. 

Rocky Mountain area includes the west- 
ern two-thirds of Montana; almost all of 
Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico; all of 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona; western 
Texas; the eastern three-fourths of Washing- 
ton; and all except the coastal strips of 
Oregon and California. 

California-Oregon Coastal area includes a 
long coastal strip extending 20 to 50 miles 
inland from the Pacific Ocean. 

Washington Coastal area includes the 
western one-fourth of the State of Wash- 
ington (including Seattle); the eastern 
boundary of this area is a north-south line 
oe 20 to 30 miles inland from Puget 

und. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, NATIONAL CEN- 

TER FOR AIR POLLUTION CONTROL, 
Washington, D.C., January 4, 1968. 

Tighter Federal standards to control air 
pollution from motor vehicles—effective with 
the 1970 model-year—were proposed today 
by John W. Gardner, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The 1970 standards, which would replace 
standards effective with the 1968 model year, 
would lower by about one-third the 1968 level 
of allowable automotive exhaust pollutants 
by requiring 77 percent control of hydrocar- 
bon emissions and 68 percent control of 
carbon monoxide. 

In addition, the 1970 standards, published 
today in the Federal Register, would for the 
first time: 

Require cars and light trucks to control 90 
percent of the evaporation of hydrocarbons 
from gas tanks and carburetors; 

Require 35 percent control of hydrocar- 
bons and 37 percent control of carbon mo- 
noxide in exhaust of gasoline-powered heavy 
trucks and buses; 

Limit smoke from diesel-powered vehicles 
to a faint plume. 

There is no change from the 1968 standards 
which requires 100 percent elimination of 
engine crankcase emissions from automobiles 
and light trucks. 

Interested individuals and organizations 
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have 30 days in which to submit comments on 
the proposed standards, After this period, 
the standards—reflecting any changes which 
may have been made by the Secretary on the 
basis of comments received—will be repub- 
lished in the Federal Register as final stand- 
ards for 1970 vehicles. 

As proposed, the 1970 standards would 
limit exhaust emissions from automobiles 
and light trucks to 2.2 grams of hydrocarbons 
and 23 grams of carbon monoxide per vehi- 
cle mile. The effect of the 1968-model stand- 
ards is to limit exhaust hydrocarbons from a 
typical vehicle to 3.2 grams per mile, and 
carbon monoxide to 33 grams. A typical un- 
controlled vehicle gives off 9.7 grams of 
hydrocarbons and 71 grams of carbon mo- 
noxide per vehicle mile. 

The proposed 1970 standards also incor- 
porate refinements which ensure a more 
equitable regulation of exhaust emissions. 
The 1968 standards are expressed as maxi- 
mum pollutant concentrations in exhaust 
gas. In general, the exhaust from small motor 
vehicles has a higher concentration of pol- 
lutants than the exhaust from large ve- 
hicles, However, the large vehicle discharges 
a greater volume of exhaust than the small 
vehicle, and in travelling a given distance 
may discharge an equal amount of pollu- 
tion to the atmosphere. As a first step to- 
wards uniform regulation of the amount of 
pollution discharged by vehicles whatever 
their size, the 1968 standards specify dif- 
ferent exhaust concentration limitations for 
three engine displacement ranges, impos- 
ing the least stringent limitations on the 
smallest engine range. The concentration 
limitations are derived from the relation- 
ship between engine displacement and the 
total volume of exhaust discharged per mile. 
This relationship can be defined only 
roughly, and within a displacement range 
the single concentration limitation results 
in more stringent control of the smaller en- 
gines in the range. 

Since the development of the 1968 stand- 
ards the Public Health Service’s National 
Center for Air Pollution Control has been 
able to define a more useful relationship 
between a vehicle’s weight and the volume of 
exhaust discharged by the vehicle per mile. 
On the basis of this new information, the 
1970 standards are expressed in terms of 
weight of pollution per mile, rather than as 
concentrations, and are applied equitably to 
11 weight classifications of vehicles, 

The following table compares the 1968 
and the proposed 1970 exhaust hydrocarbon 
limitations on two hypothetical automobiles. 
Under the 1968 standards both vehicles are 
classified in the largest engine displacement 
range, and the exhaust hydrocarbon concen- 
tration limit is 275 ppm. At this concentra- 
tion the smaller vehicle will discharge 2.3 
grams of hydrocarbons per mile, and the 
larger vehicle 4.0 grams. Under the proposed 
1970 standards both vehicles would be 
allowed to discharge no more than 2.2 grams 
per mile. 


1968 Equivalent 1970 
Engine hydrocarbon weight hydrocarbon 
displacement standard per mile standard 
(parts per (grams) (grams) 
million) 
A: 141 cubic inches.. 275 2.3 2,2 
B: 440 cubic inches.. 275 4.0 2.2 


In addition to imposing more stringent 
limitations on exhaust emissions, the pro- 
posed standards require that evaporation 
from gas tank and carburetor of cars and 
light trucks be limited to “6 grams per test.” 
This test simulates evaporation from gas 
tank and carburetor from one city trip plus 
the evaporation caused by expansion and 
contraction of gas tank vapor during one day. 
Control of evaporation will contribute about 
15% to the total reduction of hydrocarbons 
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from vehicles and will noticeably reduce gaso- 
line odor in garages. 

For gasoline-powered heavy duty trucks 
and buses, the proposed standards would 
limit the discharge of hydrocarbons to 275 
parts per million and of carbon monoxide to 
1.5 percent by volume. 

For diesel engines, the proposed standards 
would limit the emission of smoke to not 
more than a 20 percent reduction of light 
transmission. 

Vehicle manufacturers must test repre- 
sentative vehicles in accordance with pro- 
cedures outlined in the standards to insure 
their compliance with the standards before 
they may lawfully offer 1970-model-year 
vehicles for sale. Although they are not re- 
quired to do so, the manufacturers may re- 
quest the Secretary to certify new vehicles 
and engines as being in compliance with the 
Federal standards. In doing this, manufac- 
turers must make available to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare both 
the results of their own testing and repre- 
sentative vehicles for testing in Federal 
facilities. 

The standards were developed under the 
authority of the Clean Air Act Amendments 
of 1965, which empower the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to regulate 
the discharge of any substances from new 
motor vehicles or engines which, in his judg- 
ment, may be a hazard to health or welfare. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare may revise the standards in accord- 
ance with improvements in control tech- 
nology and in knowledge of the harmful 
effects of automotive air pollution. Extensive 
air pollution research has shown that auto- 
motive smog contributes to eye and throat 
irritation and probably to major respiratory 
diseases in all parts of the United States. 
Other studies have revealed vegetation and 
property damage directly attributable to 
automotive smog in every region of the 
country. 


COLORADO WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
CALLS FOR WORLD CONFERENCE 
ON WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
recently the Colorado Wildlife Federa- 
tion, meeting in convention at Denver, 
Colo., adopted a resolution calling for 
convening a world conference on wildlife 
conservation, mentioning Senate Con- 
current Resolution 41, which I intro- 
duced for this purpose in the last session 
of Congress. 

As is noted in this resolution, such a 
convention is long overdue, in a world 
where some 250 species of wildlife are 
presently classified as endangered spe- 
cies. It is time that all the nations of the 
world joined in concerted action to re- 
serve the forms of life being threatened 
by man, whether directly by poaching, or 
indirectly by his encroaching. 

I ask unanimous consent that Resolu- 
tion 10 of the Colorado Wildlife Fed- 
eration, calling for a World Conference 
on Conservation of Wildlife, together 
with the accompanying letter of trans- 
mittal be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

COLORADO WILDLIFE FEDERATION, INC. 

At the sixteenth annual membership meet- 
ing of Colorado Wildlife Federation, held 
January 6-7, 1968, these resolutions were 
adopted. We believe they should be con- 
sidered by you and acted on favorably. 

The resolutions checked would be the ones 
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most applicable to your interests. Thank 
you for your attention to these items of im- 
portance, 
ROBERT GANTNIER, 
President, Golden, Colo. 
LILLIAN TAYLOR, 
Secretary, Denver, Colo. 
RESOLUTION No. 10 SUPPORTING A WORLDWIDE 
CONFERENCE FOR CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE 


Whereas, Senate Concurrent Resolution 41 
calls for the Secretary of State to initiate 
procedure to convene, after consultation 
with the United Nations, a world-wide con- 
ference aimed at preservation of endangered 
species of wildlife; and 

Whereas, some 250 species of wildlife are 
presently endangered through poaching for 
commercial purposes, or environmental 
changes brought about by man; and 

Whereas, such a conference is long over- 
due; now therefore be it resolved by the 
Colorado Wildlife Federation in annual con- 
vention January 6-7, 1968, that this orga- 
nization urge that proper steps be taken to 
convene such a conference, 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR TALMADGE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, during 
the past 20 years, my distinguished col- 
league, Senator TALMADGE, has served 6 
years as Governor of Georgia and 1968 
marks his 12th year as a Member of the 
U.S. Senate. During this span of two 
decades he has not only been close to 
the heartbeat of our beloved State, but 
his dedication to her welfare and progress 
from his position in the forefront of her 
leadership is unexcelled. His contribu- 
tions to the economic miracle that has 
occurred in Georgia since World War II is 
indelible in his record of public service. 

It was, therefore, with particular in- 
terest that I read his recent address to a 
joint session of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the General As- 
sembly of Georgia which for the most 
part, recounted the great progress of our 
State over the past 20 years. First- 
hand reports from Atlanta indicate that 
he was enthusiastically received by the 
members of the Georgia General Assem- 
bly. This reception was, indeed, a testi- 
mony to the admiration and esteem with 
which he is held by the people of our 
State and unmistakable recognition of 
their appreciation for his part in building 
Georgia’s prosperous economy. 

May I say in passing, Mr. President, 
that I, too, received a cordial invitation 
from the presiding officer of the Georgia 
Senate and the speaker of the House of 
Representatives to address the same 
session of the legislature, and it was a 
matter of deep personal regret that de- 
mands here in Washington, which were 
imposed by the convening of Congress, 
prevented me from having the privilege 
of joining Senator Tatmapce on the 
speaker’s platform last Monday. 

Over the past 11 years, Senator 
TALMADGE has been an able and resource- 
ful colleague, and it has been a pleasant 
experience to work shoulder to shoulder 
with him for Georgia’s interests. I know 
that my feeling of warmth and respect 
for him is shared by the Members of this 
body. I commend his address of last Mon- 
day to the attention of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text or REMARKS OF U.S. SENATOR HERMAN E, 
TALMADGE BEFORE A JOINT SESSION OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND THE SENATE 
OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF GEORGIA, 
January 15, 1968. 

Governor Maddox, Lieutenant Governor 
Smith, Speaker Smith, Distinguished Mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, Honored 
Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen, My Fellow 
Georgians, this is indeed a moment of rare 
personal pleasure. 

Just 20 years ago, in 1948, in this very 
hall, I was first privileged to address the 
General Assembly. 

You and I have had a long and rewarding 
association. 


kept faith with their beliefs. 
Georgians still believe in the American 


W still believe in honoring draft 
cards, 

Georgians still believe in serving their state 
and nation. 

Georgians still believe in law and order. 

Georgians still believe that streets are 
made for travel—and not for riots. 

Yes, Georgia is prospering. 

Georgians can hold their heads high, 
wherever they go. 

But it was not always so. 

Georgians have paid the price of their 
convictions. Georgians have known the dev- 
astation of war. Georgians have known 
military occupation. Georgians have known 
poverty. In fact, Georgians have experienced 
almost every form of deprivation. 

But, Georgians have never asked for an 
easy life. 

ans have always had power and 
conviction, equal to any task. 

Much is said today about America’s social 
and economic revolutions. 

My friends, Georgia has been in the midst 
of a social and economic revolution since 
1948. 

It has been a revolution of social maturity 
and economic advancement. 

It has been a revolution of building upon 
cherished American principles of free enter- 
prise, individual liberty, and opportunity— 
not in tearing those principles down. 

Our goal, and the goal of all Georgians, 
is for everyone to be able to live, and work, 
in security, in peace, and in happiness. 

You and I will never rest until there is 
a better life for every Georgian . . . not just 
for some of the people, in some parts of the 
State, but for all the people, in all parts 
of the State. 

With God’s help, that day will come in 
Georgia. 

Twenty years is an important milestone. 
My close association—rooted in faith and 
friendship—with you, the General Assembly, 
during my administration, and since that 
time, makes it fitting to review the State's 


progress. 

Together, we had six effective years. 

With the support of the people, we com- 
piled a record that has stood the test of time. 

It is now a fixed part of everyday life in 
Georgia. 

1948 was a turning point— 

Georgians were tired of bad schools. 

They were tired of no schools. 

Georgians were tired of sorry roads. 

They were tired of no roads. 

Georgians were tired of tired government. 

They would no longer tolerate government 
to benefit the few at the expense of the 
many. 

In short, the people were fed up. 

The people did not ask—they demanded a 
new day for Georgia. 
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Many of you here today know what I am 
talking about. 

You were here. You got the message, just 
like I did. 

We were challenged to bring Georgia out of 
the backwoods. More than that, we were 
challenged to plan Georgia’s growth for dec- 
ades ahead. 

And .. . together we met the challenge. 

We invigorated State Government. Past 
mistakes were corrected. We took the State in 
new directions. Sound programs were de- 
signed. 

We carried them out. 

Our work sustained Georgia through sev- 
eral trying years. It stimulated the New 
Georgia that we know today. 

We adopted the basic plan for growth that 
has been carried on by each successive Gov- 
ernor and each successive General Assembly. 

It produced a whole new generation of 
better-educated G . This brought in- 
dustrial development, more jobs, and higher 


wages. 

Per capita income has tripled. 

But best of all, we stopped the out-migra- 
tion of our people, particularly the young 
and intelligent. 

Today, Georgia is literally the land of op- 
portunity for bright, young men and women. 

They come to Georgia from every state in 
the Union, and from many foreign countries. 
Instead of losing brain power, we are gaining 
it. 

When you and I joined hands in 1948, the 
State was at a low ebb. 

Children were denied their right to an ade- 
quate education. Their parents were de- 
prived of an opportunity for good jobs. 

The situation was desperate. The State 
Government went from one crisis to another. 

Schools were pitiful. Students, by hun- 
dreds of thousands, were neglected. Thou- 
sands of others were ignored, and not even 
able to go to school. 

Classrooms were overcrowded, poorly 
heated, and dimly lit. Buildings were run 
down. Some schools were about to close their 
doors. 

Teachers were no better off. Woefully 
underpaid, they were leaving Georgia in 
droves. 

The predicament of our colleges, was just 
as bad. There was an exodus of faculty mem- 
bers from our campuses. 

Worst of all, many deserving youngsters 
were being turned away. 

Education was not suffering alone. Almost 
every other facet of State service was also 
neglected. 

We knew we could not cure everything 
overnight. But we were determined to 
move—and we did move—forward. 

Common schools got first attention. We 
created a splendid new concept—The Mini- 
mum Foundation Program for Education, 
which would guarantee good schools for the 
children of Georgia. 

Through tax revision, the General Assem- 
bly then provided the many millions of dol- 
lars needed for education. 

Teachers’ salaries were almost tripled be- 
fore we were done. We stopped the migration 
of teachers. 

We created the State School Building 
Authority. We built decent schools. 

Since then Georgia has built more class- 
rooms than any State in the Union, except 
New York and California, both of which 
have about four times our population. 

We moved ahead in all areas of education. 

We provided safe school buses for all. 

We made the 9-month school term a 
reality. 

We added the 12th grade to high schools. 

For the first time, we provided state funds 
for school lunchrooms. 

What we did for the common schools, we 
did equally for the University System: 
through the University System Building Au- 
thority, through doubled faculty salaries, 
and by nearly tripling the State appropria- 
tion for our colleges. 
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We made education the most important 
business of the State. 

It remains so today. 

But we did not stop with education. 

We advanced health, welfare, industrial de- 
velopment, agriculture, highways, and public 
safety. 

Throughout State services, nothing was 
left unnoticed. Nothing was left to chance, 

We provided hospitals and health centers, 
near to and within the means of millions of 
Georgians. 

We put 13,000 miles of roads under con- 
tract. 

We stressed agriculture, helping farmers 
get their fair share of the State and national 
income. 

We modernized the Department of Public 
Safety. 

We created a Department of Commerce to 
promote industrial development. Manufac- 
turing became the State’s number one“ em- 
ployer. 

We purchased the Savannah Quarter- 
master Depot for $808,000. It was Georgia's 
“bargain of the century”. From this humble 
beginning, the Georgia Ports Authority now 
pours more than one million dollars 1 day 
into the State’s economy. 

This is but part of our record. 

The most significant fact is however: 

Georgia made the turn. 

Georgia has not stopped moving since. 

With this new prosperity have come many 
new and highly complex problems, The most 
aggravating one of all is caused by the mi- 
gration of large numbers from rural areas 
into our cities. 

Almost two-thirds of the people now live 
in our cities—with half of them in 
five metropolitan areas. 

Our cities touch the lives of every one of 
us—every day. 

Their problems are our problems. 

Our rural areas touch the lives of every 
one of us—every day. 

Their problems are also our problems. 

In short, the lives of all of us are so inter- 
woven that the problems of each of us are 
the problems of all of us. 

Atlanta—our state capitol and the hub of 
commerce for the Southeast—needs special 
attention. More than a fourth of all Geor- 
gians live in the Atlanta area. 

Transportation made Atlanta. Transporta- 
tion will determine Atlanta’s future and the 
State’s future. However, Atlanta’s growth is 
being stified by traffic on its streets. This 
strangulation must be relieved. 

Rapid transit and rapid busways are being 
studied. I hope that study will also be given 
to expansion of Atlanta's expressways. Los 
Angeles, for example, now serves 7 million 
people by a freeway system. 

Atlanta's airport is the nation’s fifth busi- 
est. It handled almost 12 million passengers 
in 1967. It is forecast to handle some 50 mil- 
lion passengers within 15 years, Mail and 
cargo growth will be even greater. Atlanta’s 
airport, as important to Georgia as to At- 
lanta, must be outstanding. Whatever is 
needed to make it outstanding must be 
planned for and provided. 

These are matters of great significance to 
all Georgia. 

These and all our problems, urban and 
rural, must be solved. I will continue to do 
my part. 

As we review our record, I am proud that 
when we completed all this work, Georgia’s 
books were balanced. All that we did, we did 
within our income, 

We kept our promise that the taxpayers 
would get maximum benefit from every tax 
dollar spent. 

We were guided by the basic truth that 
the only reason for government's existence is 
to serve the people. 

I thank God that this basic concept still 
prevails in Georgia. 

I believe everyone is entitled to an eco- 
nomic opportunity. I believe every citizen has 
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the right to an education, the right to a job 
opportunity, and the right to job training 
and retraining. 

But with these individual rights go also 
Individual responsibilities, 

I submit that the greatest hindrance to 
progress in our country today is that so many 
people are looking around for some system 
that will give them something for nothing. 

Government cannot motivate people. This 
must come from within. Problems of poverty, 
unemployment, and slums can best be solved 
by education, training, skills, and jobs. 

We will look forward to the day when they 
can be solved. 

But I can assure you that they will never 
be solved by the government throwing money 
around like a drunken sailor. 

There can be no dividing line between the 
national interest and the interest of the peo- 
ple of Georgia. They are one and the same. 

The people of Georgia want sound govern- 
ment. They want fiscal responsibility. They 
want a maximum of individual liberty and 
a minimum of governmental control. 

Unfortunately, there are Big Spenders in 
Washington who want to make a balanced 
budget a thing of the past. 

They have passed on to the American peo- 
ple and their children a national debt of 
$330 billion, 

They have burdened the people with in- 
flation. 

They have sapped the economic strength of 
America by trying to play banker, policeman, 
and Santa Claus for the entire world. 

And now the Big Spenders want more taxes. 

I am willing to support taxes for national 
security. I would vote for taxes to protect 
the nation’s economic stability. 

But I will not vote taxes to be poured down 
a rat hole. 

America cannot go on spending far beyond 
its means without a day of reckoning. 

Look at our balance of payments. We have 
squandered money overseas so fast for so long 
that our dollars are now being thrown back 
at us, and swapped for our short supply of 
gold. 

The President has announced plans to cor- 
rect the dollar deficit. 

I don’t think he went far enough, He 
ought to take the bull by the horns and 
settle this problem—once and for all. 

A piecemeal and half-hearted approach is 
like putting screen doors on submarines. 

What we need to do is cut down on multi- 
billion-dollar foreign spending programs. 

What we need to do is start fighting the 
war in Viet Nam like we mean to win it. 
That costs $2 billion a month. If we intend 
to stay in Viet Nam, I say we ought to take 
the war out of politics and out of the base- 
ment of the White House, and turn it over 
to our soldiers, our generals, and our ad- 
mirals—with directions to win it and bring 
our boys home. 

Furthermore, we ought to pull some troops 
out of Western Europe. 

They can, and should do more to look after 
their own defense. 

It is ironic indeed that the nation which 
is doing its dead-level best to destroy the 
American dollar, is De Gaulle’s France. 

Twice during my lifetime, American sol- 
diers have saved France, and tens of thou- 
sands of valiant Americans now lie in graves 
in the France they saved. 

Let us remind Mr. De Gaulle that France 
owes the United States $7 billion in war 
debts. 

I say we ought to tell Mr, De Gaulle: 

General, your note is past due. Pay it. 

The paramount duty of every government 
is to maintain order. This order is for the 
protection of the life, the liberty, and the 
property of all its citizens. 

Every person in authority—beginning with 
the President of the United States—ought 
to make it crystal clear that we're going to 
have law and order. 

People who break the law should be pun- 
ished, without fear or favor. 
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People who are guilty of sedition should 
be jailed. 

People who are guilty of insurrection 
should also be jailed. 

I don’t care who they are. I don't care 
what they are. I don’t care where they come 
from. People who break the laws are crimi- 
nals. They ought to be treated as such, 

A good starting point is Stokely Car- 
michael. 

On July 4, 1956, at Rome, Georgia, I an- 
nounced my candidacy for the United States 
Senate. I pledged to the people of Georgia 
that as their Senator my first and foremost 
duty was to serve them, just as it was dur- 
ing my administration as Governor. 

I promised to keep faith with the peo- 
ple ... to keep faith with Georgia’s sacred 
institutions .. and to keep faith with her 
high ideals, 

I pledged to represent all the people of 


a. 

I have endeavored to the best of my ability 
to honor this pledge. 

In all humility, I submit to you that I have 
done so. 

With the aid of Almighty God I shall con- 
tinue to keep that faith, 


CITATIONS OF BUREAU OF LAND 
MANAGEMENT OFFICES FOR OUT- 
STANDING ACHIEVEMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is with 
great pride that I invite the attention of 
the Senate to the recognition being given 
by the President to the personnel of five 
Bureau of Land Management offices in 
the State of Oregon. 

I have added my own congratulations 
to State director, Archie D. Craft; direc- 
tor Edward G. Bygland, of the Bureau of 
Land Management Service Center; and 
to district managers Boris T. Vladimir- 
off, of Coos Bay, Oreg.; Joseph C. Dose, 
of Eugene, Oreg.; and George C. Francis, 
of Roseburg, Oreg. 

On Tuesday, I dispatched the follow- 
ing telegram: 

As the Senior member of the Oregon Con- 
gressional Delegation, I congratulate you and 
those who work with you upon haying been 
selected on the basis of your outstanding 
achievement in timber salvage and land re- 
habilitation following the Ox Bow fire of 
1966 for the award by the President of the 
United States of a Presidential Citation. 


Mr. President, these men and their 
coworkers, through their dedicated work, 
have salvaged almost $3.4 million worth 
of timber that would otherwise have 
been lost. They have also saved for the 
people of Oregon and the people of the 
United States $680,000 through elimi- 
nating the regeneration lag that would 
have occurred without their extraordi- 
nary efforts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the release of the Department 
of the Interior setting forth the basis of 
the award to the personnel of the five 
offices and the text of the citation issued 
by President Lyndon B. Johnson on De- 
cember 4. 

There being no objection, the release 
and the citation were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PRESIDENT Crres BLM OFFICES FOR 
OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 

Personnel of five Bureau of Land 
ment offices in Oregon have received a cita- 
tion, signed by President Johnson, for out- 
standing achievement in timber salvage and 
land rehabilitation following the disastrous 
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Oxbow fire of 1966 in west-central Oregon. 
Designated for outstanding achievement were 
— ane State Office, the Portland Service 
nter, and Coos Bay, Eugene, and Roseb 
District Offices. 7 rare 

The citation recognizes personnel from the 
five offices who worked more than 7 man- 
years of overtime to restore the burned area. 
This concerted effort is estimated to have 
saved the government over $4 million. 

In commenting on the citation, Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart L. Udall said, The 
employees of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment assigned to these five offices have earned 
this recognition by their dedication to re- 
source conservation that certainly went be- 
yond the call of duty. At the same time I 
want to commend heartily the Oregon timber 
industry and the Forestry and Wildlife agen- 
cies of the State of Oregon for the splendid 
cooperation which helped make the achieve- 
ment possible.” 

Secretary Udall said that complete coopera- 
tion of the Executive and Legislative 
branches of the Federal Government provided 
without delay the necessary funding to 
implement these sales. 

The Oxbow fire started southwest of Eu- 
gene, Oreg., on August 20, 1966, and swept 
across public and private land west through 
the Coast Range. When extinguished eight 
days later, it had destroyed or damaged more 
than 43 thousand acres of prime timber land, 
over half of which, 24,875 acres, is managed 
by BLM. 

On BLM land it left nearly a half billion 
board feet of dead or dying timber, enough 
to build 100,000 homes. In addition to the 
burned timber, the fire destroyed two bridges 
and damaged three. Stream channels were 
choked with fire debris that obstructed 
normal flow and covered spawning beds of 
salmon and other valued fish. Slopes were 
burned to mineral soil and left vulnerable 
to erosion, and wildlife habitat was destroyed 
throughout the area. Road surfaces were 
damaged from the intense heat, and drain- 
age ditches were clogged with debris and 
slough. 

Immediate action by BLM, the Oregon 
timber industry, and Oregon State agencies 
was necessary to salvage the valuable timber 
promptly and to prevent beetle infestation 
that could have doubled the loss. There was 
also imminent danger of erosion due to heavy 
winter rains that customarily fall in the 
area. The situation called for maximum 
effort by all in the least possible time. 

To harvest the salvage, BLM immediately 
rescheduled timber sales. Seventy-one salvage 
sale contracts were issued and much of the 
damaged timber has now been removed and 
converted into forest products. 

Through local contractors, BLM seeded 
5,200 acres to Douglas fir immediately fol- 
lowing the fire. Additional seedings are being 
programmed. To protect the remaining soil 
resource, 12 thousand acres of critical slopes 
were seeded to Indian brown mustard to 
stabilize soils and provide a nurse crop for 
new tree seedlings. Five bridges have been 
rebuilt, and 26 miles of fire trail and snag- 
free corridors have been constructed within 
the burn. Twenty-five water holes were con- 
structed to provide additional protection 
against future fires. Throughout the 15 
month period, these extra duties were carried 
out by personnel from the five offices in 
addition to normal program operations. 

By compressing the salvage time, $3,375,- 
000 worth of timber was harvested that 
would have otherwise been lost because of 
sapwood deterioration and timber breakage 
as trees become increasingly brittle over a 
longer period of time. Prompt reforestation 
is saving another $680,000 by eliminating the 
regeneration lag that would have occurred 
during normal programming time. There 
are other more intangible benefits from the 
crash program: prompt stream clearance and 
soil stabilization has preserved spawning 
beds that will prevent loss to commercial 
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and sports fisheries, and has prevented fur- 
ther damage to soil resources. 

Unit citation from the President of the 
United States to the Oregon State Office, 
Portland Service Center, Coos Bay, Eugene 
and Roseburg District Offices of the Bureau 
of Land Management, Department of the 
Interior, for outstanding achievement in 
timber salvage and land rehabilitation fol- 
lowing the Oxbow Fire of 1966 in Oregon. 

DECEMBER 4, 1967. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the formal 
ceremony presenting the award to the 
offices was held on Tuesday, January 16. 
My only regret is that I was unable to 
extend to each of these dedicated civil 
servants who are being honored my com- 
mendations in person. But my thoughts 
and good wishes are echoed, I know, by 
the people of Oregon. As an evidence, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record excerpts from a December 
1 letter I received from president Ray E. 
Doerner, of the Association of O & C 
Counties, relative to this achievement, 
and a resolution adopted by that orga- 
nization in recognition of the great job 
done. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and the resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ASSOCIATION OF O & C COUNTIES, 
December 1, 1967. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The O&C county officials 
are extremely pleased at the speed and thor- 
oughness of the BLM in its efforts to sal- 
vage the damaged timber from the 1966 Ox- 
bow fire area. Equally important rehabilita- 
tion programs were promptly effectuated to 
the nth detail by the Bureau. Complete and 
equitable cooperation with the private inter- 
mingled ownership was accomplished which 
contributed to a successful operation and 
conclusion. 

The speed and accuracy with which they 
carried out their task was beyond the high- 
est expectation and we think it is worthy 
of a pat on the back. I am enclosing a copy 
of the resolution adopted by the O&C Coun- 
ties Association and a copy of a news re- 
lease pertaining to the resolution. The State 
Advisory (O&C) Board has adopted a simi- 
lar resolution of commendation. 

With kind regards, 

Very truly yours, 
Ray E. DOERNER, 

President, Association of O & C Counties. 
A RESOLUTION BY THE ASSOCIATION OF O & C 

COUNTIES, NOVEMBER, 1967 

Whereas the Oxbow forest fire started on 
August 20, 1966, and raced uncontrolled over 
43,368 acres of private and public forest land 
in Lane and Douglas Counties, Oregon; and 

Whereas the aftermath was catastrophic 
as one billion board feet of prime Douglas 
fir timber lay dead along with all ground 
cover and wildlife; and 

Whereas 500 million board feet of damaged 
timber was on Bureau of Land Management 

lands and could be salvaged, but 
time was short since insects and decay would 
take a high toll after the spring of 1968; and 

Whereas Bureau of Land Management 
timber sales and logging had to be stepped 
up immediately to tackle the gigantic task 
of salvaging 500 million board feet of timber 
within 16 months and restoring the land- 
scape; and 

Whereas the House and Senate appropria- 
tion subcommittees, the BLM's 
need for additional funds to undertake the 
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large job, was prompt in granting all neces- 
sary funds requested; and 

Whereas Bureau personnel from the Coos 
Bay, Eugene, and Roseburg Districts and the 
Oregon State Office were quick to respond 
to the task and succeeded in selling all sal- 
vageable timber by December, 1967, and ini- 
tiating multiple-use land treatment meas- 
ures to hasten the rehabilitation of the 
watershed and to improve the wildlife hab- 
itat; and 

Whereas valuable research and assistance 
was given by the Oregon State Forest Re- 
search Laboratory which aided in the re- 
habilitation program; 

Now, therefore the Association of O&C 
Counties, through its Executive Committee 
commends the Bureau of Land Management 
Districts and State Office, the House and 
Senate Appropriation Subcommittees and 
their chairmen, and the Oregon State Forest 
Research Laboratory for the outstanding job 
they have accomplished. It hereby directs the 
chairman of the Association to forward this 
resolution to the heads of the organizations 
so commended, 

NOVEMBER 30, 1967. 

“The Congress of the United States and 
the Bureau of Land Management are to be 
commended for the speed with which the 
damaged timber from the Oxbow Fire was 
placed on the Market.” 

Commissioner Ray Doerner of Roseburg, 
President of the Association of O&C Counties 
indicated today in Portland that the concern 
of the Federal government in salvaging the 
Oxbow Fire timber resulted in prompt re- 
covery of all the merchantable timber on 
the ground. 

Commissioner Doerner further stated that 
the Executive Committee of the Association 
of O&C Counties has adopted a resolution 
pointing out to the appropriate agencies and 
to the Congress the counties’ appreciation. 

“The dispatch with which this project was 
undertaken and completed is merely an- 
other example of the Federal government's 
interest in professional management of the 
resources intrusted to it,“ Doerner said. 


EL TIEMPO PRAISES ACTION ON 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on December 15, New York City’s 
Spanish-language daily newspaper, El 
Tiempo, published an editorial firmly in 
support of the then pending bilingual 
education bill. 

Since then the bill has become law, the 
President signed it into law this month, 
the idea has become a reality; and as a 
result schools across the Nation will be 
able to improve their services to chil- 
dren who come from non-English- 
speaking homes. As the editorial points 
out, there are nearly 3 million such chil- 
dren in the United States today. Their 
need is manifest, and their eyes—as well 
as those of the Congress—are now focus- 
ing on the U.S. Office of Education to 
see that the law is translated into action. 

I ask unanimous consent that the El 
Tiempo editorial—printed both in 
Spanish and in English—be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Goop MEASURE 

Texas Senator Ralph Yarborough has in- 
troduced the first really national bilingual 
bill in the national Congress, and it will 
probably become law before this month ends. 

The new law is a landmark in United 
States culture and education. It will encour- 
age and finance local school districts to 
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make children of Spanish-speaking families 
literate in both Spanish and English, in- 
stead of the present system which seeks to 
cram English reading and writing into 
Spanish heads. The ultimate aim of the law, 
of course, is to make the children fully 
literate in English; but it takes into con- 
sideration that the little ones are not con- 
versant with the language. 

In Senator Yarborough’s part of the coun- 
try there are two million Mexican-Americans 
whose children know little or no English. 
In the Far West, particularly California, 
there are another 2% million, and h- 
out the rest of the United States another 
three million, of which nearly 1,900,000 are 
in the New York City metropolitan area. 

As a result, according to Sen. Yarborough, 
in the United States today there are “nearly 
three million school children from non- 
English speaking families. . . Many enter 
the first grade knowing little English, Their 
families speak Spanish at home, but in the 
first grade they find they must learn a new 
tongue: Before they can master English 
enough to communicate with their teachers 
and fellow students, these children fall be- 
hind. As a result, they lose interest, make 
poor grades and they drop out. In Texas, 
adults of Spanish surnames average only 4.7 
years of schooling. 

Sen. Yarborough has been able to get the 
Upper House to pass his bill in record time 
as part of the House of Representative-ap- 
proved Elementary and Secdonary Educa- 
tion Act. It will be of enormous importance 
to the 15% of Texas’ population which is 
Spanish-speaking, and will also benefit the 
eight million hispanos throughout the na- 
tion. We congratulate him on a well-con- 
ceived program and hope it will be imple- 
mented as he has planned. 


SOVIET NAVAL STRENGTH IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, in recent 
months, Soviet naval strength in the 
Mediterranean has caused increasing 
concern both within the United States 
and the NATO alliance. Shortly after 
the Middle East war last June, Soviet 
ships in the Mediterranean came close 
to matching United States vessels in 
number if not in strength. 

A New York Times editorial of January 
16 evaluates new Soviet activities in the 
Mediterranean. While I concur in the 
observation in the editorial regarding 
trouble the Soviets are inviting, never- 
theless we should be mindful that Russia 
appears closer than ever toward achiev- 
ing the goals in the Middle East that they 
have had for centuries. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RUSSIA IN THE Mr East 


The Soviet penetration of the Middle East 
and naval build-up in the Mediterranean 
which were described in yesterday’s Times 
are unfortunate but not surprising in an 
area that has historically been a point of 
conflict among the major powers. It was in- 
evitable that the Soviet Union would chal- 
lenge United States dominance of the Medi- 
terranean as “an American lake” and would 
seek to expand its influence into the vacuum 
caused by Western, especially British, with- 
drawal from the Middle Eastern lands. 

This Soviet buildup—35 warships patrol- 
ling the Mediterranean, $250 million in arms 
to Arab countries since June and growing 
political and economic penetration of Middle 
Eastern states—is cause for concern; but the 
Soviet threat should be manageable provided 
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that the United States and its allies react 
firmly and with restraint, recognizing built- 
in limitations on Russian ambitions. 

Militarily, the first concern is the threat 
posed to the southern flank of NATO by the 
Soviet naval build-up. In the past, any fresh 
Soviet threat to Europe has worked to prod 
the Western alliance into more vigorous 
joint defense efforts. It should be well within 
the competence of NATO to contain the Rus- 
sian fleet, which is gravely handicapped by 
its exposed access to home bases through the 
Dardanelles. 

Soviet arms aid to Arab clients is a high- 
risk investment. It is subject to catastroph- 
ically inept use, as in last June’s flasco, or to 
misuse in conflicts contrary to Soviet pur- 
poses—such as suicidal domestic or inter- 
Arab warfare. 

Politically, the Russians are on dangerous 
ground when they mix in Arab politics, espe- 
cially in view of the extreme nationalism 
currently sweeping the Arab world. Soviet 
economic penetration of the region—notably 
in oll—is bound to encounter a serious con- 
flict of interest. As one of the world’s leading 
producers of oil, the Russians are not in the 
market for oil for themselves. Their primary 
interest is to deny oil, or raise its cost, to 
Western Europe. But Mideast oil already is 
a declining factor in Europe. Any move to 
restrict its availability would only speed 
the shift to other power sources and reduce 
the Arab world’s principal source of income. 

In seeking to make trouble for the West in 
the Middle East, the Russians are only invit- 
ing greater trouble for themselves. 


COMBINATION OF NEW LOAN PLAN 
BY SBA AND RECENT TAX LEGIS- 
LATION PROVIDES GREAT BENE- 
FITS TO MACHINE TOOL USERS 
AND MAKERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the November issue of the 
New England Business magazine carried 
an article describing a financing program 
for machine tools which was recently 
undertaken by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. It seems to me that com- 
bining this plan with tax legislation en- 
acted by the Congress since 1962 offers 
substantial advantages to small busi- 
nesses throughout the country, par- 
ticularly companies whose operations are 
based upon the use or the manufacture of 
machine tools. 

The program to which the article refers 
was inaugurated on January 18, 1967, 
and provided that the Small Business 
Administration would finance the pur- 
chase of new machine tools with up to a 
7-year loan upon a 15-percent down- 
payment. A feature of this program 
was that the only security for the loan 
would be the machine itself, and there 
would be no general lien or mortgage 
against the firm’s other assets. 

On October 20, the SBA announced 
that the response to this program was 
sufficiently favorable so that the agency 
was prepared to extend the program to 
the purchase of used machinery on only 
slightly less favorable terms: up to a 
5-year term and a 20-percent down- 
payment. 

This plan supplements the normal loan 
program of the agency which is able to 
finance machine tool purchases with no 
downpayment, but requires a conven- 
tional lien or mortgage on other 
property. 

CxIv——19—Part 1 
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The machine-tool undertaking by the 
SBA is backed up by the willingness to 
lend up to $100,000 on a direct loan basis; 
to lend up to $150,000 on a bank partic- 
ipation; or to issue a guarantee up to 
$350,000 for a loan made by an inde- 
pendent financial institution. 

The significance of this program is 
multiplied several fold by the tax ad- 
vantages which the Congress and the 
IRS have written into the Tax Code since 
1962. These were described in detail in 
hearings before the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee in March of this year. It 
was & pleasant surprise to me to learn 
that a small business could recover about 
two-thirds of the entire cost of a machine 
or other equipment in the first year of 
operations pursuant to these provisions. 

Mr. President, the benefits which the 
combination of these programs hold out 
should, in any opinion, receive the widest 
possible circulation. They are certainly 
important to the individual profit picture 
and well-being of our Nation’s busi- 
nesses. But more than this, they affect a 
vital element in the competitive position 
of American industry with regard to im- 
ports at home and building exports to 
world markets. 

I am advised that the American 
Machinist, a publication of the McGraw- 
Hill Co., makes an independent survey 
every 5 years of the average age of ma- 
chine tools in this country. The latest fig- 
ures demonstrate that the machinery 
and equipment which our businessmen 
use has an average age greater than 
that in other industrialized nations such 
as Germany and Japan. According to 
McGraw-Hill, as of the early 1960’s, 36 
percent of the U.S. stock of machine 
tools was less than 10 years old. In 
comparison, 38 percent of this equipment 
in the United Kingdom was less than 10 
years old; 42 percent of machine tools in 
France were less than 10 years old; and 
in Japan, 41 percent of these tools were 
less than 5 years old. I hope that our 
American companies make increasing 
use of the programs which I have de- 
scribed and I will be doing all that I can 
to bring about this result. 

The New England Business magazine 
did a useful service in publishing mate- 
rial on this subject. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article, together with an 
excerpt from the testimony of Secretary 
of the Treasury, Henry Fowler, on the 
tax programs which I mentioned, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and excerpt were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

[From New England Business, November 
1967] 
Usep MAcHINE Toot Loans Now AVAILABLE 

Small firms are now eligible for Small 
Business Administration loans covering up 
to 80 percent of the cost of a used ma- 
chine tool. 

The new plan modeled closely after that 
adopted about nine months ago for new ma- 
chine tools, was announced by SBA Admin- 
istrator Robert C. Moot. 

The SBA Administrator emphasized that 
the program applies only to power-driven 
machines, not portable by hand, that are 
used to shape or form metal, and that were 
manufactured during or after 1950 and have 
been cleaned, painted and cycled. 
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Purchasers of the machinery must provide 
at least 20 percent of the cost, and the maxi- 
mum term of the SBA loan is five years, 
amortized on a monthly basis. 

SBA is prepared to lend up to $100,000 on 
a direct loan; up to $150,000 on a bank par- 
ticipation loan, and will guarantee up to 
$350,000 of a bank loan made for the pur- 
chase of used machine tools. 

The only tangible collateral SBA will re- 
quire is a first Hen on the machinery 
acquired, plus unsecured guarantees in some 
cases, and a lessor’s agreement if the ma- 
chinery is to be located in leased premises. 

To qualify for a loan, a firm must be in 
sound financial condition and must be able 
to give reasonable assurance of repayment, 
Moot said. 

Small firms seeking funds for working 
capital, debt payment, tools, dies, installa- 
tion costs, and other purposes, are not ell- 
gible under the used machine tool financ- 
ing program, Moot said, but they may be 
eligible for a regular SBA business loan. 

SBA direct or participation loans will be 
approved for the purchase of used machine 
tools only if the machinery is to be delivered 
within five months. 

“We believe that the extension of the pro- 
gram to include the purchase of good quality 
used machine tools will help many small 
producers upgrade their facilities and be- 
come more competitive,” Moot said. 

STATUS AND FUTURE oF SMALL BUSINESS 
(Excerpt from the testimony of Secretary of 
the Treasury Hon. Henry H. Fowler, in hear- 
ings before the Select Committee on Small 

Business, March 22, 1967, page 663) 

The tax treatment of new investment for 
machinery or equipment may be illustrated 
in terms of the percentage of the cost of an 
asset subject to tax writeoff or equivalent 
charges against income in the year of acqui- 
sition. 

In the case of a 10-year asset costing 
$10,000, purchased by a firm subject to the 
22-percent corporate normal tax rate, the 
following deductions or equivalents may be 
taken. 


20-percent initial allowance (1958 
—T—T——T—TÄTÄT—T—TX—T—T—VwV—T—T—T—V—TT—VTVV $2, 
T-percent investment credit expressed 
as an equivalent credit expressed as 
an equivalent deduction from in- 


22 S a enema 3, 182 
Ist-year depreciation (double-declin- 
ing balance depreciation, 10-year 

pO) PR cea Bik BLES Sn kal 1, 600 

tt!!! o 6, 782 


As these figures demonstrate, the various 
allowances under present law and the pro- 
posed reinstatement of the investment tax 
credit would in effect permit tax-free re- 
covery of two-thirds of the cost of a ma- 
chine or other equipment item with a 10- 
year life in the year of its acquisition. To the 
extent the depreciable life is shorter than the 
10 years assumed in the example, the pro- 
portion of capital recovery would be still 
greater. 

The average 15-percent reduction in tax 
lives resulting from the 1962 liberalization 
of depreciation guidelines is assumed to be 
already reflected in the 10 years used here. 
Prior to this reduction, the tax life would 
have been 11.75 years, with the result the 
first year’s double-declining balance depre- 
ciation would have been $338 less than the 
$1,600 indicated. 

Measures such as liberalized depreciation, 
the special low corporate tax rate, and the 
proposed reinstatement of the full invest- 
ment tax credit all serve to increase the in- 
ternally generated flow of cash needed to 
make new investments. This is especially im- 
portant to the capital-scarce and growing 
small firm. 
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THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
DEFICIT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Friday, January 5, the Greenville News, 
of Greenville, S.C., published an ex- 
cellent editorial which is not only in- 
formative but also quite knowledgeable 
concerning the balance of payments 
deficit which this country now faces. 
The editorial faces up to the problem 
which confronts Congress: We must 
do our part by cutting down on Gov- 
ernment spending. I believe the editorial 
will be of interest to many Americans 
because it concerns a problem which is 
current and about which we should all 
be informed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PAYMENTS Derictr IN LONG VIEW 


To pick up where we left off earlier this 
week in a discussion of federal fiscal affairs 
and the administration's efforts to dampen 
inflation and close the growing international 
balance of payments gap, further action 
since those comments were written is 
welcome. 

But it also may be too little and too late 
and could, in the long run, work against its 
intended purpose as much as for it. 

Placing firm emphasis on his words, Presi- 
dent Johnson told a news conference at the 
Texas White House, where he is working 
mainly on the 1968-69 budget, that he was 
taking executive action to cut down Ameri- 
can spending—and investments—abroad. 

He added that he would seek congressional 
action to go even farther and—more em- 
phatically—that his request for a 10 per cent 
surcharge on personal and corporate in- 
comes would be renewed with greater vigor 
this month. 

This presidential action follows the di- 
rective of the Federal Reserve Board, which 
governs the fiscal policies of banks, raising 
the amount of cash banks must hold in re- 
serve against short-term demands, such as 
checking accounts, and a Defense Depart- 
ment withdrawal of some 35,000 troops from 
Europe. 

The Reserve action was an anti-inflationary 
measure intended to reduce the amount of 
money banks can lend, following up the 
fairly recent raising of prime interest rates 
to make borrowing less attractive. The De- 
fense Department move is purely and simply 
to save about $75 million a year it costs to 
maintain the troops in garrison abroad. 

Both, indirectly, were aimed at influencing 
the twin problem of inflation at home and 
the unfavorable balance of payments abroad, 
for the little that they are worth. 

What we said earlier about the crux of the 
problem—the size of the federal budget with 
its builtin waste and its inflationary effect, 
and the apparent necessity for Congress to 
cut it drastically, since the administration 
apparently does not intend to do so—still 
goes, and with emphasis equal to that of the 
President in his announcement. 

Inflation hardly needs explaining. In part 
it results from a variety of factors such as 
the wage-price spiral in the consumer market 
and the cost-price squeeze in production. 

But the most inflationary factor of all is 
federal spending, which is taking an ever 
larger amount of money from the people, 
which they might otherwise spend for neces- 
sities, more luxuries and savings; and from 
industry, which might spend it in dividends 
and expansions to create more tax-producing 
earnings and jobs. 

And the most damaging aspect of this is 
the huge annual deficit, the difference be- 
tween revenues and spending which is added 
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to the national debt through government 
borrowing to meet budget obligations. 

The balance of payments deficit is a little 
easier to define, but is equally intricate and 
complex to control or reverse, and the federal 
government again is the principal culprit. 

The simplified explanation is that Ameri- 
can government, business and people are 
sending and spending abroad more money 
than is coming back into the United States 
from foreign countries. To put it another 
way, the United States is buying more goods 
and services abroad than it is selling or 
receiving. 

Ironically, the very countries which hold 
the largest amounts in due bills against the 
United States are the very ones this country 
has done the most to assist in the last 20 to 
25 years. Some of them, France being a 
notable example, owe the United States more 
in debts going back more than 40 years than 
the United States now owes them in balance 
of payment deficits. 

To correct this condition, Mr. Johnson has 
ordered drastic curtailment of American in- 
vestments and loans in foreign countries, and 
has urged Americans to travel in the Western 
Hemisphere, rather than in Europe and Asia, 
for their foreign vacations. He indicated he 
would ask Congress for legislation to curb 
foreign travel. 

This may have some short-term desirable 
effects. It may reduce the balance of pay- 
ments deficit as much as the President says it 
will—the first year. But after that, it is 
likely to begin to backfire, and backfire 
badly, in these ways: 

People who can afford it are not going to 
like being told they can’t travel abroad and 
spend their money as they see fit. What’s 
more, federal, state and private agencies 
have been trying to promote tourism from 
abroad. Some foreign countries already limit 
travel by their citizens, and restrict the 
amounts of money they can bring to the 
United States. Further restrictions could 
come in retaliation, 

Private investments abroad have been 
aimed at competing in the international 
markets. More than one American company 
has moved part, sometimes substantial 
amounts, of their manufacturing operations 
to cheaper-cost countries, But they also 
bring in substantial returns to the investors. 
That money comes, in large part, back to the 
United States. 

The same is true of private bank loans. 
American international bankers are not in 
the business for fun, and little altruism. 
They are earning profits for their stock- 
holders. This money, too, returns to the 
United States. 

But back to the federal government's role 
in this affair its contributions, direct and 
indirect, to the balance of payments deficit. 

During the last 20 years, the United States 
has extended assistance in the amount of 
more than $100 billion in grants and loans 
to former allies and enemies alike. A sub- 
stantial portion of the repayment of loans 
was in “counterpart funds” which could be 
spent only in the country receiving the loan 
and making the “repayment.” 

Furthermore, the administration wants to 
keep this foreign aid program going. Con- 
gress appropriated less, but the President 
asked for a foreign aid fund for this fiscal 
year just about equal to the anticipated bal- 
ance of payments deficit for this year. 

Finally, foreign imports from the coun- 
tries and the industries the United States 
helped them to build are a major factor in 
the situation. This country is buying more 
abroad than it is exporting. Residents of this 
area are familiar with the situation in tex- 
tiles at firsthand. We have discussed a simi- 
lar situation in steel, and Holmes Alexander 
refers to it in a column on this page today. 

Therefore, it appears to us that the long- 
range answer to the problem is a reduction 
in domestic spending for non-essential pur- 
poses, a reduction in foreign aid and, prob- 
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ably more important, more favorable foreign 
trade agreements. The United States has 
been taken by its foreign competitors each 
time it has gone to the tariff and trade con- 
ference table. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON SIGNS THE 
NEW SOCIAL SECURITY AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
January 2, President Johnson signed into 
law one of the most significant pieces of 
social legislation passed by the 90th Con- 
gress—the 1967 amendments to the his- 
toric Social Security Act. 

In March, 24 million Americans will 
receive increased benefits as a result of 
this forward-looking law. 

It will help the senior citizens. It will 
aid hundreds of thousands of disabled 
widows and children for the first time. 
Medicare benefits will be expanded. New 
provisions provide for child day care cen- 
ters, earning incentives, maternal and 
child health programs. 

In the President’s own words: 

Measured in dollars of insurance benefits, 
the bill enacted into law today is the greatest 
stride forward since Social Security was 
launched in 1935. 


But this new law symbolizes more than 
dollars and cents. 

The new amendments signify the 
strengthening of social insurance in 
America, where government, private en- 
terprise and the citizen contribute to a 
fund which provides income and other 
benefits for the old, the retired, the 
handicapped, the blind, the dependent 
child or dependent mother. 

Certain restrictions have been written 
into the law which many Senators and 
the President believe could be injurious 
to dependent children and dependent 
mothers. I trust that the Congress will 
take a new look at these restrictions at 
the earliest possible moment and rescind 
them. And I am in complete accord with 
the President’s announcement creating 
a blue-ribbon commission to study and 
evaluate the entire welfare system in the 
United States, with a view to its intel- 
ligent reform and modernization. 

But we cannot overlook the fact that 
the new amendments further enhance 
and strengthen the role of social se- 
curity as a new social institution, ac- 
cepted and applauded by the vast 
majority of the American people. 

I need only recite the brief litany of 
social security, medicare, the Older 
Americans Act to demonstrate that this 
administration and this Congress care 
deeply for the future health, welfare, and 
prosperity of all its citizens. 

I applaud the President for having 
made social security one of the priority 
issues in the first session of this Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement made by the President on the 
signing of the social security bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SOCIAL SECURITY SIGNING STATEMENT BY THE 
PRESIDENT 


This coming year will mark one-third of a 
century since Social Security became the law 
of the land. 

Because of Social Security, tens of mil- 
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lions of Americans have been able to stand 
straighter and taller—unafraid of their fu- 
ture. 

Social Security has become so important 
to our lives, it is hard to remember that 
when it was first proposed it was bitterly 
attacked—much as Medicare was attacked 
and condemned before it came into being 
two and one-half years ago. 

Today, for the second time in thirty 
months, I am signing into law a measure 
that will further strengthen and broaden 
the Social Security System. Measured in dol- 
lars of insurance benefits, the bill enacted 
into law today is the greatest stride forward 
since Social Security was launched in 1935. 

In March, 24 million Americans will re- 
ceive increased benefits of at least 13%. In 
the years to come, as the 78 million Amer- 
ican earners now covered by Social Security 
become eligible, they will gain even greater 
benefits. 

For a retired couple, maximum benefits 
will rise from $207 to $234 and ultimately 
to $323 per month. 

Minimum benefits for an individual will 
be increased from $44 to $55 a month. 

Outside earnings can total $140 a month 
with no reduction in benefits. 

65,000 disabled widows and 175,000 chil- 
dren will receive benefits for the first time. 

Medicare benefits are expanded to include 
additional days of hospitalization. 

Combined, the Social Security amend- 
ments of 1965 and 1967 bring an average 
dollar increase of 23%. Medicare protection 
amounts on the average to an additional 
12%. This makes total increases of 35% in 
the past thirty months. 

When the benefit checks go out next 
March, one million more people will be lifted 
above the poverty line. This means that 9 
million people will have risen above the 
poverty line since the beginning of 1964. 

Social Security benefits are not limited to 
the poor. They go to widows, orphans, and 
the disabled who without them would be 
reduced to poverty. They relieve an awful 
burden from the young who would other- 
wise have to divert income from the educa- 
tion of their children to take care of their 
parents. 

Roosevelt’s vision of social insur- 
ance has stood the test of the changing times. 
I wish I could say the same for our nation’s 
welfare system. 

The welfare system today pleases no one. 
It is criticized by liberals and conservatives, 
by the poor and the wealthy, by social work- 
ers and politicians, by whites and by Negroes 
in every area of the nation. 

My recommendations to the Congress this 
year sought to make basic changes in the 
system. 

Some of these recommendations were 
adopted. They include a work incentive pro- 
gram, incentives for earning, day care for 
children, child and maternal health services 
and family planning services. I believe these 
changes will have a good effect. 

Other of my recommendations were not 
adopted by the Congress. In their place, the 
Congress substituted certain severe restric- 
tions. 

I am directing Secretary Gardner to work 
with state governments so that compas- 
sionate safeguards are established to protect 
deserving mothers and needy children. 

The welfare system in America is outmoded 
and in need of a major change. 

Iam announcing today the appointment of 
a Commission on Income Maintenance Pro- 
grams to look into all aspect of existing wel- 
fare and related programs and to make just 
and equitable recommendations for construc- 
tive improvements, wherever needed and in- 
dicated. We must examine any and every 
plan, however unconventional, which could 
promise a constructive advance in meeting 
the income needs of all the American people. 

That Commission of distinguished Ameri- 
cans will be chaired by Ben W. Heineman, 
Chairman of the Board, Chicago and North- 
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western Railroads. Its membership will in- 
clude Messrs. Thomas J. Watson, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board, IBM Corporation, Donald 
C. Burnham, President, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., James W. Aston, President, Repub- 
lic National Bank, Dallas, Texas, Asa T. 
Spaulding, recently retired President North 
Carolina Mutual Life Company, Durham, 
North Carolina, Henry S. Rowen, President, 
Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif., 
George E. Reedy, Jr., President, Struthers Re- 
search and Development Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Anna Rosenberg Hoffman, Pub- 
lic and Industrial Relations Consultant, New 
York City, Julian Samora, Professor of So- 
ciology, University of Notre Dame, Robert M. 
Solow, Professor of Economics, MIT, Edmund 
G. “Pat” Brown, partner, law firm Bell, Hunt, 
Hart and Brown and David Sullivan, General 
President, Building Service Employees Inter- 
national Union, New York. 

Over the last third of a century in America 
we have proved that people who earn their 
living can make their lives better and more 
secure if they divert part of their incomes to 
protect themselves from the twists of fortune 
that face all men. Our challenge for the com- 
ing years is to see if we can extend that same 
human insurance and human dignity to per- 
sons who are not able to buy their own pro- 
tection. Our challenge is to save children. 


TEXAS CONSERVATION FEDERA- 
TION DEMANDS ACTION ON BIG 
THICKET NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 
Texas has become increasingly concerned 
about the conservation of one of her 
most unique areas, the Big Thicket. It 
has become a matter of increasing con- 
cern that the original National Park 
Service’s preliminary proposal called for 
only 35,500 acres of this area to be pre- 
served as a national monument. This is 
simply not adequate to preserve the 
beauty, and the valuable forms of life, 
that make up the Big Thicket. 

Meeting in convention on November 
25, in Beaumont, Tex., the Conservation 
Federation of Texas and the Texas Orni- 
thological Society adopted a uniform 
policy for all their participating groups, 
calling for 100,000 acres as an adequate 
representative section of the Big Thicket 
for preservation. Their plan would incor- 
porate several vital sections left out of 
the smaller “chain of pearls” plan, sec- 
tions which contain features otherwise 
lost from the park, but essential to the 
identity of the Big Thicket. 

The United Conservation Federation 
of Texas has taken up the fight for a 
Big Thicket National Park, and is going 
all out to get that park now. I urge 
rapid, and favorable, action on S. 4, the 
Big Thicket National Park bill, which I 
introduced in the last session of the 90th 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution pertaining to the Big Thicket 
National Park be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Bic THICKET RIDES AGAIN 

The Conservation Federation of Texas and 
the Texas Ornithological Society in Beau- 
mont November 25, after receiving the knowl- 
edgeable counsel of Dempsie Henley, Mayor 
of Liberty, and Geraldine Watson, Silsbee 
columnist, formulated the following: 
POLICY STATEMENT ON BIG THICKET MONUMENT 


We favor a Big Thicket National Park or 
Monument which would include a minimum 
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of the 35,500 acres proposed in the Prelimi- 
nary Report by the National Park Service 
study team, with the following modifica- 
tions and additions: 

1. Extend the Pine Island Bayou section 
southward and eastward down both sides of 
Pine Island Bayou to its confluence with the 
Neches River. 

2. Extend the Neches Bottom Unit to cover 
a strip, a maximum of three miles, but not 
less than four hundred feet, wide on both 
sides of the Neches River from Highway 1746, 
just below Dam B, down to the confluence 
of Pine Island Bayou. 

3. Extend the Beaumont Unit northward 
to include all the area between the LNVA 
Canal and the Neches. 

4. Incorporate & Village Creek Unit, com- 
prising a strip up to one mile wide where 
feasible, and no less than 400 feet wide on 
each side of Big Sandy-Village Creek from 
the proposed Profile Unit down to the Neches 
confluence. Wherever residences have al- 
ready been constructed, an effort should be 
made to reach agreement with the owners 
for scenic easements, limiting further devel- 
opment on such tracts and preserving the 
natural environment. Pioneer architecture 
within these areas should also be preserved. 

5. Incorporate a squarish area of at least 
20,000 acres so that larger species such as 
black bear, puma and red wolf may survive 
there. An ideal area for this purpose would 
be the area southwest of Saratoga, sur- 
rounded by Highways 770, 326 and 105. Al- 
though there are pipeline crossings in this 
area, they do not destroy the ecosystem; 
therefore the National Park Service should 
revise its standards pertaining to such in- 
cumbrances, in this case, leaving them under 
scenic easement rules instead of acquiring 
them. 

6. Connect the major units with corridors 
at least one-half mile wide, with a hiking 
trail along each corridor but without new 
public roads cutting any forest. A portion of 
Menard Creek would be good for one such 
corridor, The entire watershed of Rush Creek 
would be excellent for another. 

Such additions would form a connected 
two-looped green belt of about 100,000 acres 
(there are more than 3 million acres in the 
overall Big Thicket area) through which 
wildlife and people could move along a con- 
tinuous circle of more than 100 miles. 

We recommend that the headquarters be 
in or near the line of the Profile Unit. 

We are absolutely opposed to any trading 
or cession of any National Forest areas in the 
formation of the Big Thicket National Park 
or Monument. 

In addition, but not as a part of the Big 
Thicket National Monument, we recommend: 
(a) the establishment of a National Wild- 
life Refuge comprising the lands of the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers around Dam B, (b) a 
state historical area encompassing communi- 
ties of typical pioneer dwellings, farms, etc., 
such as that between Beech and Theuvenins 
Creeks off Road 1943 in Tyler County, and 
(c) other state parks to supplement the 
national reserve. 


EMPLOYMENT OF COMMUNISTS IN 
DEFENSE FACILITIES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, January 2, the Columbia, S.C., 
State published an excellent editorial 
entitled “Courting Disaster,” concerning 
the recent Supreme Court decision al- 
lowing Communists to work in defense 
facilities. This is the second editorial 
which the State has published concern- 
ing this very important topic. I placed 
the first one in the Recorp of December 
15. Both present intelligent arguments 
indicating the incredible lack of judg- 
ment on the part of the Court in making 
such a decision. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the sec- 
ond editorial be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
COURTING DISASTER 

Providing for the common defense is 
listed as one of the prime goals set forth 
in the preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

And in the body of the Constitution, the 
specific charge, “provide for the common de- 
fense,” is entrusted to Congress. In the ex- 
ercise of that responsibility, Congress some 
years ago determined—quite reasonably, it 
seems to us—that members of the Commu- 
nist Party should not be employed in defense 
plants of the United States. 

But the U.S. Supreme Court has its own 
ideas about that. The Court’s over-weening 
obsession with the fancied as well as the 
legitimate “rights” of the individual has 
prompted it to reject Congress’ judgment 
and to nullify the federal law which forbids 
Communists from working in defense plants. 

With what seems incredible naivete, a ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court raised a disap- 
proving eyebrow at the Congressional be- 
lief that members of the Communist Party 
“are more likely than other citizens to en- 
gage in acts of espionage and sabotage harm- 
ful to our national security.” 

Where have the learned justices been all 
these years since the end of World War II? 
Are they unaware of the documented in- 
stances, past and present, of perfidy by Com. 
munists who have wormed their way into 
sensitive positions in this and other coun- 
tries for the deliberate purpose of promoting 
the Communist cause at the expense of the 
free world? 

Even the Supreme Court itself accepted 
(several years ago) the congressional ap- 
praisal that the Communist Party posed a 
threat “not only to existing government in 
the United States, but to the United States 
as a sovereign, independent nation.” 

Yet despite that, the Supreme Court now 
has overruled both the legislative intent 
of Congress and the administrative action of 
the executive branch of government by put- 
ting its stamp of approval on the employ- 
ment of an admitted Communist Party mem- 
ber in a West Coast shipyard designated by 
the Secretary of Defense as a “defense 
facility.” 

It remained for one of the younger and 
dissenting members of the Court, Justice 
Byron White, to remind his elders of what 
James Madison wrote at the time the Con- 
stitution was up for ratification: 

“Security against foreign danger is one 
of the primitive objects of civil society... 
It is in vain to oppose constitutional bar- 
riers to the impulse of self-preservation.” 

White’s citation from Madison, as well 
as his own cogent arguments, went unheeded 
by a majority of the Court. To the Com- 
munist-coddling justices of the Supreme 
Court, the rights of this nation run a poor 
second to the privileges of its enemies, 
whether they operate in the guise of crim- 
inals or Communists, 


OEO PROGRAMS FOR THE 
ELDERLY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Senator KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts and I have just received a letter 
from Mr. William R. Hutton, executive 
director of the National Council of Sen- 
ior Citizens, expressing concern that the 
Office of Economic Opportunity will al- 
locate insufficient funds for projects for 
the elderly poor from its current appro- 
priation. Mr. Hutton has received infor- 
mation which leads him to predict that 
those who hope that the elderly might 
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receive a fair share of OEO's fiscal 1968 
funds “are in for a cruel disappoint- 
ment.” 

As chairman of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging during the past 
year, and as an active member of that 
committee since its establishment in 1961, 
I have been keenly interested in the po- 
tential of the war on poverty to lift the 
elderly poor out of poverty. The senior 
Senator from Massachusetts shares that 
interest. Our committee conducted a full- 
scale inquiry, including hearings, during 
1965 and 1966 on “The War on Poverty 
as It Affects Older Americans,” and is- 
sued a comprehensive report during 1966 
on this subject. 

We recognize that the appropriation 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity 
was cut severely and that this has been 
reflected in cutting OEO programs across 
the board. 

However, by the most generous esti- 
mates, only 2 percent of the moneys so 
far expended by the OEO have reached 
the elderly poor. Moreover, substantially 
less than that amount has been ex- 
pended in programs specifically designed 
for the elderly poor. 

It is the clear intent of the Congress, 
specifically outlined in the OEO author- 
ization bill of 1967, that substantial new 
attention and resources be focused on 
the elderly poor. 

The Congress wrote these instructions 
into the legislation precisely because it 
was not satisfied with the attention given 
older Americans living in poverty in the 
OEO program to date. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
is presently preparing its program for 
fiscal 1968. Final decisions have not yet 
been made, as we understand it. The 
senior Senator from Massachusetts and 
I wish to remind the Director, at this 
point, of the congressional intent ex- 
pressed in the OEO authorization bill 
and to make it clear that we will regard 
failure to follow through on this intent 
as a breach of faith with the Congress. 

Mr. President, I feel that Mr. Hut- 
ton’s knowledgeable comments deserve 
wide circulation among Senators, Mem- 
bers of the House, and other interested 
parties. I, therefore, ask unanimous con- 
sent that his letter to me be reproduced 
in the Recorp as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL Councm oF SENIOR 
CITIZENS, INC., 
Washington, D.C., January 12, 1968. 

Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 

Chairman, Senate Special Committee on Ag- 
ing, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: The Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity has spent billions of dol- 
lars over the past three years with only a 
paltry amount (approximately 2 per cent) 
going to the elderly poor. 

More than 7,000,000 older Americans are 
sunk in poverty. They comprise 20 per cent 
of the nation’s poor. Yet, by the most gen- 
erous estimate, they have benefited from 
only 2 per cent of the vast amount of cash 
spent on anti-poverty programs. 

As you know, the National Council of Sen- 
ior Citizens has protested this situation 
many times. Always, we have received a sym- 
pathetic hearing in Congress. 

In fact, Congress has become so concerned 
with the plight of the elderly poor that it 
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directed not once but nine times in the 1967 
Amendments to the Economic Opportunity 
Act that OEO set up meaningful programs 
on a national basis clearly and specifically 
designed for the elderly poor. 

This raised new hope that the elderly 
might receive a fair and reasonable share of 
the funds available to OEO. They are in for 
a cruel disappointment. 

The National Council of Senior Citizens is 
reliably informed that Sargent Shriver, OEO 
Director, has earmarked funds for major OEO 
projects but has made no move to fund new 
programs for the elderly. 

Of the $1,773,000,000 given OEO for the 
year ending next July 1 (fiscal 1968), OEO 
Director Shriver has set aside less than 
$4,000,000 for programs designed for the 
elderly poor, the National Council has 
learned. That is something like two-tenths 
of one per cent of what OEO has to spend 
this year. 

The National Council has also learned from 
reputable sources that Mr. Shriver is likely 
to apportion this amount among seven OEO 
regions so that it would have very little im- 
pact nationally. 

The 1967 Economic Opportunity Act 
amendments place special emphasis on eight 
programs. One is to be known as the “Senior 
Opportunities and Services” program. The 
others are “Headstart”, “Upward Bound”, 
“Follow Through”, “Legal Services for the 
Poor”, “Emergency Food and Medical Serv- 
ices”, “Comprehensive Health Services” and, 
finally, “Family Planning.” 

Mr. Shriver has allocated funds for all 
these programs except “Senior Opportunities 
and Services,” according to information the 
National Council of Senior Citizens considers 
trustworthy. 

The National Council is informed Mr. 
Shriver has allocated $3,000,000 for family 
planning. Possibly he thinks preventing 
people from having unwanted children is 
much more important than keeping the 
elderly alive. 

The 1967 Economic Opportunity Act 
amendments instructed OEO Director Shriver 
to “take necessary steps, including the de- 
velopment of special projects, where appro- 
priate, to encourage the fullest participation 
of older persons and older persons’ member- 
ship groups as volunteers and participant 
agencies” under VISTA. 

Yet, I was told just this week at a two- 
hour conference with a representative of 
VISTA that the agency has no plans what- 
ever for setting up special projects in accord- 
ance with the intent of Congress and no 
practical programs for doing more for the 
elderly. 

Mr. Chairman, the war on poverty has by- 
passed the elderly too long. Throughout the 
present decade, men and women 65 or over 
have remained the most poverty-stricken 
group in the nation. 

“For some strange reason, we expect old 
people to make ends meet with much less 
money than the rest of us,” Theodor Schu- 
chat, writer for the North American News- 
paper Alliance, observed in a recent column 
describing the poverty of the elderly. 

Judging from his attitude toward programs 
for the elderly, Mr. Shriver must share this 
view. 

Testifying June 2, 1966, before the Sub- 
committee on Federal, State and Local Serv- 
ices of the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging, Mr. Shriver claimed OEO then was 
spending $50,000,000 a year on so-called pro- 
grams for the elderly. A year later OEO re- 
ported spending $35,000,000 out of a $1,678,- 
000,000 budget on so-called programs for the 
elderly. 

The prospect is for a drastic cut in funds 
for programs for the elderly in the coming 
year unless there is a change of heart at 
OEO, our information indicates. 

In raising these matters, we have no wish 
to disparage Mr. Shriver or to be unduly 
critical of the OEO. We believe OEO has 
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greatly helped the poor in the areas where 
it operates. It does little to help the elderly 
poor because of a seemingly ineradicable 
bias against older Americans, 

Last month, the National Council of Sen- 
ior Citizens congratulated Mr. Shriver and 
the OEO on having won a legislative victory 
with enactment of the 1967 Economic Op- 
portunity Act amendments. We expressed the 
hope Mr. Shriver would earmark $40,000,000 
in fiscal 1968 for a meaningful and effective 
“Senior Opportunities and Services” pro- 


gram, 

As the attached letter file shows, Mr. 
Shriver wrote: “. . We shall work .. . to 
make the most equitable distribution we 
can of the limited funds available.” 

On the basis of our information, Mr. 
Shriver apparently considers something be- 
low $4,000,000—or less than two-tenths of 
one per cent of his $1,773,000,000 budget— 
an equitable distribution to the elderly. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Council of 
Senior Citizens has approached you in this 
matter because of our belief you and your 
colleagues on the Senate Committee on Aging 
share our concern for the plight of the elderly 
poor. 

The 1967 amendments to the Economic 
Opportunity Act give Mr. Shriver wide lati- 
tude in allocating funds for anti-poverty 


programs. 

We of the National Council of Senior Citi- 
zens urge the Committee on Aging to insist 
upon allocation of $40,000,000 for a “Senior 
Opportunities and Services” program. We 
also urge that you insist on allocation of 
another $40,000,000 for job programs for the 
elderly under Title I of the Act. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM R. HUTTON, 
Ezecutive Director. 


OEO AND THE ELDERLY POOR: A 
HISTORY OF INADEQUATE EF- 
FORTS 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the letter Senator WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey and I have received from 
the executive director of the National 
Council of Senior Citizens, Mr. William 
R. Hutton, is indeed cause for concern. 
Despite continued calls from the Con- 
gress for immediate action to develop 
programs for our elderly poor, OEO has 
not responded in a measure commen- 
surate with the great and demonstrated 
needs: 

The Special Committee on Aging con- 
ducted a broad inquiry in 1965 and 1966 
into the effects of the poverty program 
on older Americans, hearing from many 
experts and interested citizens. The com- 
mittee report, issued on June 20, 1966, 
made 12 specific recommendations for 
enlarging the OEO programs for the 
elderly poor. One of these—that a high- 
level position be created in OEO with re- 
sponsibility for programs for the elderly 
poor—was included as part of the 1966 
amendments to the poverty program 
legislation. I sponsored this amendment, 
which created an Assistant Director for 
the Elderly Poor. Miss Genevieve Blatt 
now holds that position. 

In 1967, the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment, Manpower, and Poverty con- 
ducted an in-depth evaluation of the 
poverty program. During the hearings, I 
made numerous attempts to determine 
exactly what OEO was doing for the 
elderly poor. On June 23, I questioned 
OEO officials closely about the extent of 
their program efforts for the elderly poor. 
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The Deputy Director of OEO admitted 
under questioning: 

We will acknowledge, sir, that the pro- 
gram so far as it relates to the aged, has not 
accomplished all we would want, and that 
you would want. 


Information supplied to the subcom- 
mittee indicates that some $44.6 million 
of community action program funds 
were allocated in 1966 to programs for 
older Americans. This figure includes 
portions of funds for other programs, 
which may or may not employ or help 
seniors. And it must be balanced against 
a more than $600 million total for all 
CAP programs. 

I was not alone in indicating my dis- 
satisfaction with this effort. Other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, including the 
chairman, Senator CLARK, joined in ask- 
ing for renewed attention to the prob- 
lems our seniors face. 

On September 12, the Subcommittee 
on Employment, Manpower, and Poverty 
reported on the 1967 poverty bill. On 
re 44 of that report, the subcommittee 

Recently an assistant director for pro- 
grams for the elderly was appointed but has 
not yet implemented the 1966 amendment 
requiring special studies and programs (sec. 
610). Once again the committee must report 
an inadequate performance in programs for 
the elderly and urges OEO to take immediate 
steps to remedy this deficiency. 


That clear indication of congressional 
intent should be an immediate call to 
action. 

During subcommittee deliberations on 
the bill, I sponsored a number of amend- 
ments designed to increase OEO’s assist- 
ance for the elderly poor. I outlined them 
in the Senate on October 3 and Decem- 
ber 8, and said on December 8: 

I would reemphasize my hope that OEO 
move swiftly to implement this new program 
for our seniors. 


Mr. President, there are 5.3 million 
poor people over 65 years of age. There 
are 6.3 million over 60 years of age. OEO 
has not responded adequately to the 
needs of these seniors. 

As chairman of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Aging of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, I join with Senator 
WittiAMs in urging OEO to get off of the 
starting blocks. The time for foot drag- 
ging is past. We must have action. 


THE NEED FOR A BALANCED 
BUDGET 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
the second session of the 90th Congress 
begins, it is my hope that it will be a 
session where economic good sense pre- 
vails and a reduction in domestic spend- 
ing is effected. 

This country is rapidly approaching 
an economic disaster because of policies 
of fiscal folly. This administration, and 
too often the Congress, has initiated 
spending programs far in excess of our 
ability to pay. Balancing the budget is 
something which many classify as only 
appropriate for the horse-and-buggy 
days of the past. 

A succinct editorial which points out 
the vital challenge before this session of 
the Congress—a balance between income 
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and outgo—was published in the Sun- 
day, January 14, 1968, News and Courier, 
of Charleston, S.C. 

The editorial notes that this session of 
Congress must come to grips with the 
surtax question but correctly notes that 
the people are going to refuse to be taxed 
further without a sizable reduction in 
nonessential Federal spending. 

The United States must alter its course 
if we are to survive the current fiscal 
crisis. Many hope that the 91st Con- 
gress can get the Nation back on the road 
to sound fiscal policies, but it appears to 
me that a start must be made this year, 
otherwise it will be too late—if such is 
not already the case. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STRIKING A BALANCE 


Looking ahead, but not very far, we see 
1968 as a year of rare opportunities for 
profitable economic decisions by the voters. 
Congress and the President are concerned 
about inflation, but they are slow to take 
controversial action in an election year. What 
they need is a stiffening of their spines. 
ra tyre citizens are in a position to provide 
t. 

In the last session of Congress, forthright 
objections from the grassroots headed off a 
plan to increase taxes without reductions in 
spending. An impression in Washington that 
Americans are willing to accept automatically 
the proposition of tax and tax and spend and 
spend was erased. The record shows now that 
people are not willing to be taxed in- 
definitely. What remains to be made clear is 
that they are also unwilling to spend 
indefinitely. 

If they understand—and it appears to us 
that understanding is more widespread than 
is commonly supposed—what is implied for 
them and their children in a perennial policy 
of cheap money and lost confidence, sensible 
citizens will lose no time in conveying a 
message of disapproval to the White House 
and to Capitol Hill. 

The evidence is that the President is 
already hoping for such a message. He has 
tried to stall money movement outside the 
country, but he has ignored the bigger 
challenge of domestic spending. 

As a temporary corrective for an un- 
favorable balance of trade—one way of saying 
the country spends more in foreign countries 
than it gets back from them—cutting off 
travel and putting a lid on investment may 
prove worthwhile. In the long run, such 
gestures may prove harmful. Besides having 
little to do with the wage-price impulse 
which is behind the inflationary push, stern 
measures abroad earn ill will and perma- 
nently stunt healthy and productive enter- 
prises. 

Though Congress is in a position to force 
the President’s hand in domestic policies, it 
also has chosen to settle for half hearted 
measures, We find something to commend in 
resistance to ill-advised tax measures, but we 
recognize a need for more than maintaining 
the status quo. In rejecting the surtax on 
incomes Congress prevented a wrong move 
without undertaking a right move of its own. 

Getting the President and Congress moving 
in an election may not be easy. It can be 
done, if people want to take up with the new 
Congress where they left off with the old. 
Drifting along with the inflationary tide, 
leaders on Capitol Hill and in the White 
House are virtually sending up signals of dis- 
tress. Now is the time for all good Americans 
to come to the aid of their leaders by de- 
manding a balanced budget. 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF 
MARYLAND 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
State of Maryland has taken a bold and 
dramatic step that deserves the atten- 
tion of the Nation. A convention of 142 
citizens has produced a new constitution 
for the Free State that will go before 
Maryland voters for ratification on May 
14 


The significance of the constitution to 
Maryland is clear. It represents the first 
major revision of the document that is 
the basis of State law in 101 years. It 
spells out a program of government that 
should serve Maryland for generations 
to come. 

The significance of Maryland’s new 
constitution to the Nation also is clear. 
The constitution was drafted by a group 
of delegates who were elected on a non- 
partisan basis and worked long and dili- 
gently. They went about their historic 
endeavor with the greatest measure of 
responsibility. The best interests of good 
government, and the best interests of 
Maryland, were served well. 

I shall be proud to support Maryland’s 
new constitution, and I hope it will be 
ratified by an overwhelming vote. I hope 
also that it will draw the serious atten- 
tion of citizens across the country. It 
stands as a model for the Nation in the 
manner of its development, in its style, 
and in its content. I hope that the coun- 
try will share my pride and the pride of 
Maryland in our new constitution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the new Maryland 
constitution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the consti- 
tution was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TEXT OF PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF 
MARYLAND 
(Including schedule of transitional provi- 
sions, and text of attached schedule of 
legislation as adopted by the constitutional 
convention of Maryland on January 10, 
1968) 
PREAMBLE 

We, the people of the State of Maryland, 
grateful to Almighty God for our civil and 
religious freedom, recognizing that all politi- 
cal power originates in the people and that 
all government is instituted to secure their 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and acknowledging our duty and re- 
sponsibility to posterity, do establish and 
ordain this Constitution. 

ARTICLE 1. DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 
Section 1.01. Freedom of Expression. 

The people shall have the right peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances. Freedom of the 
press and freedom of speech shall not be 
abridged, each person remaining responsible 
for abuse of those rights. 

Section 1.02. Freedom of Religion. 

No law shall be made respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof. 

Section 1.08. Due Process and Equal Pro- 
tection. 

No person shall be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process of law, 
nor be denied the equal protection of the 
laws, nor be subject to discrimination by the 
State because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

Section 1.04. Fair Treatment in Investiga- 
tions. 

No person shall be denied the right to 
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fair and just treatment in any investigation 
conducted by the State or by any unit of 
local government, or by any of their depart- 
ments or agencies. 

Section 1.05. Searches and Seizures. 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects 
against unreasonable searches, seizures, in- 
terceptions of their communications, or other 
invastions of their privacy, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue, but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched and the persons or 
things to be seized, or the communications 
sought to be intercepted. 

Section 1.06. Grand Jury Indictment. 

No person shall be held to answer for a 
felony unless on indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the militia while 
in actual service. 

Section 1.07. Rights of Accused. 

A person accused of crime shall have the 
right to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation in time to prepare his de- 
fense, to have the assistance of counsel for 
his defense, to be confronted with and to 
examine under oath or affirmation the wit- 
nesses against him, to have compulsory proc- 
ess for obtaining witnesses, and to have a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury 
of twelve without whose unanimous consent 
he shall not be adjudged guilty. 

Section 1.08. Removal of Criminal Cases. 

In a case involving a crime punishable by 
death or life imprisonment, after suggestion 
in writing under oath by either party that 
the party cannot have a fair and impartial 
trial in the county where the case is pending, 
the court shall order the case removed to 
another county for trial. Other criminal 
cases may be removed only as permitted by 
the Court of Appeals by rule or by the Gen- 
eral Assembly by law. 

Section 1.09. Sel/-Incrimination. 

No person shall be compelled in any crimi- 
nal case to be a witness against himself. 
Section 1.10. Double Jeopardy. 

No person shall be twice put in jeopardy of 
criminal punishment for the same offense. 
Section 1.11. Unusual Punishments. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishments inflicted. Conviction of 
crime shall not work corruption of blood or 
forfeiture of estate. 

Section 1.12. Imprisonment jor Debt. 

No person shall be imprisoned for debt, 
but an obligation for the support of a de- 
pendent, or for alimony, created by a valid 
decree of a court or created by an agreement 
approved by decree of a court shall not con- 
stitute a debt within the meaning of this 
section, 

Section 1.13. Jury Trial in Civil Cases. 

Every person shall have the right of trial 
by jury of all issues of fact in civil proceed- 
ings at law in the courts of this State where 
the amount or value in controversy exceeds 
the minimum that the General Assembly may 
prescribe by law. The jury shall consist of 
twelve, except that the General Assembly 
may provide by law for a jury of not less than 
six nor more than twelve in the District 
Court. A unanimous decision of the jury 
shall be required to constitute its verdict. 
Section 1.14. Habeas Corpus. 

The right to the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended. 

Section 1.15. Ex Post Facto Laws. 

No bill of attainder, or ex post facto law, 
or law impairing the obligation of contracts 
shall be enacted. 

Section 1.16. Eminent Domain. 

Private property shall not be taken or 
damaged for public use or purposes without 
just compensation, except at the allowance 
of compensation for property damaged but 
not taken for public use or purposes shall 
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be subject to any reasonable limitations and 

restrictions that the General Assembly may 

prescribe by law. 

Section 1.17. Continuity of Government 
During Emergencies. 

The provisions of this Constitution shall 
not be suspended, except that the General 
Assembly by law shall provide for the tem- 
porary suspension of specific provisions dur- 
ing an emergency caused by disaster or en- 
emy attack. Any suspension shall be for the 
period of the emergency only, and only pro- 
visions of this Constitution concerning State 
and local public offices and governmental 
operations may be suspended. 

Section 1.18. Reserved Rights, 

The enumeration of rights in this Consti- 
tution shall not be construed to impair, dis- 
parage, or deny others retained by the 
people. 

ARTICLE 2, SUFFRAGE AND ELECTIONS 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING 
Section 2.01. Voters in National, State, and 
County Elections. 

Every citizen of the United States who 
has attained the age of nineteen years, and 
who has been a resident of this State for six 
months and of the county in which he of- 
fers to vote for three months next pr 
an election, shall be eligible to vote, and if 
registered shall be qualified to vote in that 
county in national, state, and county elec- 
tions. If any county is divided into different 
electoral districts or into portions of differ- 
ent electoral districts for the election of any 
national, state, or county officer, then, to 
vote for such an officer, a person shall have 
been a resident of the electoral district for 
three months next preceding the election, 
Removal from one electoral district to an- 
other electoral district in this State shall 
not deprive a person of his qualification to 
vote in the electoral district from which he 
has removed until three months after his 
removal, 

Section 2.02. Voters in Presidential Elec- 
tions. 

For purposes of voting for president and 
vice president of the United States or for 
electors for those offices, the General Assem- 
bly shall prescribe by law a lesser residence 
requirement for citizens who have resided in 
this State for less than six months. 

Section 2.03. Voters in Municipal Elections. 

A municipal corporation may prescribe by 
law qualifications for voters in its munici- 
pal elections, subject to any procedures and 
standards that the General Assembly may 
prescribe by law. No municipal corporation 
may prescribe an age requirement of more 
than nineteen years or a residence require- 


ment of more than one year. 


Section 2.04. Voters in United States En- 
claves. 

A person shall not be deemed ineligible to 
vote in any election solely by reason of the 
fact that he resides on land over which the 
United States has been ceded jurisdiction. 


Section 2.05. Property Qualifications. 

Ownership of an interest in property shall 
not be required as a condition for voting 
except to the extent that nonresident prop- 
erty owners may be permitted by law to vote 
in a municipal election. Ownership of an 
interest in property shall not be required as 
a condition for holding any elective or ap- 
pointive office of this State or of any unit of 
local government, 

Section 2.06. Disqualijications. 

The General Assembly may prescribe by 
law disqualifications from voting in any 
election by reason of mental incompetence 
or conviction of serious crime, and shall 
provide by law for the removal of these dis- 
qualifications. 

CONDUCT OF ELECTIONS 
Section 2.07. Conduct of Elections. 

The General Assembly by law shall define 
residence, establish a uniform system of 
permanent registration of voters, provide for 
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the nomination of candidates, regulate the 
time, place, and manner of elections, provide 
for the uniform administration of elections, 
provide for absentee voting, insure secrecy 
of voting, and protect the integrity of the 
election process. A municipal corporation 
may prescribe by law election dates and pro- 
cedures for the administration and regula- 
tion of its municipal elections, subject to 
any procedures and standards that the Gen- 
eral Assembly may prescribe by law. The 
General Assembly shall provide by law for 
the supervision and uniform administration 
of laws enacted by the General Assembly 
pursuant to this section. 


Section 2.08. General Elections. 

A general election shall be held in every 
even-numbered year on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November. State 
officers shall be elected at the general election 
in 1970 and every fourth year thereafter, ex- 
cept that judges may be elected in any even- 
numbered year. County officers shall be 
elected at the same time as state officers 
unless otherwise prescribed by the General 
Assembly by law or by the instrument of 
government of a county. If members of any 
public body serve overlapping terms, an elec- 
tion may be held every two years for those 
members then to be elected. 


Section 2.09. Pluralities. 

The candidates receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes shall be elected to the offices for 
which they were candidates. 


REFERENDUM 


Section 2.10. Referendum. 

The people reserve to themselves the power 
of referendum. Any law enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly may be petitioned to referen- 
dum except laws for legislative apportion- 
ment and districting, or congressional dis- 
tricting, or imposing a tax, or making an 
appropriation for the state government or 
any public institution. 

Section 2.11. Manner of Referral. 

A law, other than a law applicable in only 
one county, shall be referred to a vote of the 
people after a petition has been signed by 
a number of qualified voters equal to at 
least five per cent of the total votes cast 
for governor in the most recent gubernatorial 
election. Not more than one-half of the re- 
quired number of signatures shall be those 
of qualified voters residing in any one 
county. If the total number of required sig- 
natures is filed with the governor within 
sixty days after the bill becomes law, it shall 
be submitted to a vote of the people at the 
next general election held not less than four 
months after the bill becomes law. 


Section 2.12. Suspension. 

A law enacted by the General Assembly 
subject to referendum shall be suspendible 
unless it is passed by the affirmative vote of 
three-fifths of all the members of each 
house and contains a section declaring it to 
be an emergency law and necessary for the 
immediate preservation of the public health 
or safety. If one-half the required signatures 
are filed during the thirty days after a bill 
becomes law, the law, if suspendible, shall 
be suspended thereby through the sixtieth 
day after it became law. If the remaining re- 
quired signatures are filed by that sixtieth 
day, the law shall continue to be suspended. 
Section 2.13. Effect of Referendum. 

A referred law shall be repealed thirty days 
after it has been rejected by a majority 
of those voting on it if the number voting 
on the question is not less than one-fourth 
the number voting in the election. A sus- 
pended law which is not repealed shall take 
effect thirty days after the referendum or 
at a later time if prescribed in the law. 
Section 2.14. Law Applicable in One County. 

The General Assembly shall prescribe by 
law procedures by which a law enacted by it 
and applicable in only one county may be 
petitioned to referendum. The law shall be 
submitted to a vote of the people of the 
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county after a petition has been signed by 
a number of qualified voters of the county, 
equal to at least ten per cent of the total 
votes cast for governor in that county in the 
most recent gubernatorial election. No law 
empowering a county to exercise a power or 
perform a function, nor any law pertaining to 
appropriations, nor any law granting, limit- 
ing, or withdrawing the taxing power of a 
county shall be subject to referendum pur- 
suant to this section. 


ARTICLE 3. LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


Section 3.01. Legislative Power. 

The legislative power of the State shall 
be vested in the General Assembly, which 
shall consist of two houses, the Senate and 
the House of Delegates. 


Section 3.02. State Capital. 

The capital of the State and the meeting 
place of the General Assembly shall be at 
Annapolis, 

Section 3.08. Composition of the General 
Assembly. 

The number of members of each house 
of the General Assembly shall be prescribed 
by law, but the number of delegates shall 
not exceed one hundred twenty and the 
number of senators shall be one-third the 
number of delegates. Only one delegate 
shall represent a delegate district and only 
one senator shall represent a senate dis- 
trict. Each senate district shall consist of 
three whole delegate districts. 


DISTRICTS 


Section 3.04. Legislative Districts, 

The State shall be divided by law into dis- 
tricts for the election of members of the 
Senate. Each senate district shall be sub- 
divided into three districts for the election 
of members of the House of Delegates. The 
population represented by each senator shall 
be substantially equal, as shall the popula- 
tion represented by each delegate. Each 
district shall consist of adjoining territory 
and be compact in form. Due regard shall be 
given to natural boundaries and the bound- 
aries of political subdivisions. Boundaries 
of districts shall be redrawn according to 
these standards prior to the general election 
in 1982 and in every tenth year thereafter, 
Section 3.05. Redistricting Commission. 

Six months before the first day of the regu- 
lar session of the General Assembly in the 
year in which redistricting is to be effective, 
the presiding officer and the minority leader 
of each house shall each appoint two persons 
to a commission on legislative redistricting. 
The governor shall appoint an additional 
member who shall serve as chairman of the 
commission. Any vacancy on the commission 
shall be filled by the appointing authority. 
The commission shall adopt a redistricting 
plan only by a majority vote of all its mem- 
bers. No member of the commission shall 
hold a popularly elected office in the State. 
Section 3.06. Legislative Redistricting Pro- 

cedure. 

The commission on legislative redistrict- 
ing shall submit a plan to the governor, who 
shall transmit it to the General Assembly by 
the first day of the regular session in the year 
in which redistricting is to be effective. If 
any other plan has not been prescribed by law 
within seventy days after the transmission of 
the commission plan to the General As- 
sembly, then the commission plan shall be- 
come law. The Court of Appeals shall have 
original jurisdiction, upon petition of any 
qualified voter, to review the new redistrict- 
ing law and the commission plan if it has not 
become law. If the Court of Appeals finds a 
redistricting law enacted by the General As- 
sembly invalid, then the commission plan 
shall become law. If the Court of Appeals 
finds the commission plan invalid, then the 
Court of Appeals shall grant appropriate 
relief for the conduct of the impending 
election. 
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Section 3.07. Congressional Districts. 

The State shall be divided by law into con- 
gressional districts for the election of mem- 
bers of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. The difference between the popu- 
lations of the largest and smallest congres- 
sional districts in the State shall not exceed 
ten per cent of the mean population of all 
congressional districts. Each congressional 
district shall consist of adjoining territory 
and be compact in form. Due regard shall be 
given to natural boundaries and the bound- 
aries of political subdivisions. Boundaries of 
congressional districts shall be redrawn ac- 
cording to these standards prior to the gen- 
eral election in 1972 and in every tenth year 
thereafter. 

Section 3.08. Congressional 
Procedure. 

The commission on legislative redistricting 
shall submit a congressional redistricting 
plan to the governor, who shall transmit it 
to the General Assembly by the first day of 
the regular session in the year in which 
congressional redistricting is to be effective. 
The General Assembly shall enact either 
the commission plan or a congressional re- 
districting plan of its own. 

MEMBERS OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Section 3.09. Qualifications. 

A senator or a delegate shall be a qualified 
voter of the State at the time of his election 
or appointment, shall have been a resident 
of the State for at least two years immedi- 
ately preceding his election or appointment, 
and shall have been a resident of his senate 
district for at least six months immedi- 
ately preceding his election or appointment. 
If any redistricting plan has been adopted 
within one year before a general election 
for members of the General Assembly, a can- 
didate for the office of senator or delegate 
may also seek election in any new senate 
district containing fifty per cent or more of 
the population of the senate district in 
which he resided prior to redistricting. At the 
time of his election or appointment a sena- 
tor shall have attained the age of twenty-five 
years, and a delegate shall have attained the 
age of twenty-one years. 

Section 3.10. Election and Term of Office. 

A member of the General Assembly shall 
be elected by the voters of the district in 
which he seeks election, to serve for a term 
beginning at noon on the second Wednesday 
of December following his election and end- 
ing at noon on the second Wednesday of 
December in the fourth year thereafter. 


Section 3.11. Vacancies. 

A vacancy in the General Assembly shall 
be filled as prescribed by law. An appointee 
to fill a vacancy, when succeeding a party 
member, shall be a member of the same po- 
litical party as the person last elected to that 
office. An appointee shall serve only until 
the next general election held at least ninety 
days after the vacancy occurs. At that elec- 
tion the remainder of the term shall be filled. 


Section 3.12. Compensation. 

A member of the General Assembly shall 
receive the salary and allowances prescribed 
by law. A salary increase enacted during one 
term of office shall not become effective be- 
fore the next term. No senator or delegate 
shall be paid daily living expenses during 
regular sessions of the General Assembly. 
Section 3.18. Limitation on Appointment. 

No person elected or appointed to the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall be appointed, during the 
term of office for which he was elected or ap- 
pointed, to any office which has been created, 
or for which the compensation has been in- 
creased, by the General Assembly during that 
term. 

Section 3.14. Immunity. 

Words used by a member of the General 
Assembly in any of its proceedings, including 
the proceedings of any committees and sub- 
committees, shall be absolutely privileged, 
and a member shall not be liable therefor in 
any civil action or criminal prosecution. 


Redistricting 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Section 3.15. Sessions. 

The General Assembly may provide by law 
for an organizational session prior to the 
convening of the regular session. The General 
Assembly shall convene in regular session on 
the third Wednesday of January of each year, 
unless otherwise prescribed by law, and may 
continue in session for a period not longer 
than ninety days; provided that by the af- 
firmative vote of a majority of the members 
of each house a regular session may be ex- 
tended for a period not longer than thirty 
days, and that by the affirmative vote of 
three-fifths of the members of each house 
a regular session may be extended a second 
time for a period not longer than thirty days. 
The governor may convene a special session 
of the General Assembly at any time and 
shall convene a special session upon the writ- 
ten request of three-fifths of all the members 
of each house. The governor may, on extraor- 
dinary occasions, convene the Senate by proc- 
lamation, stating the purpose for which he 
has convened it. The presiding officer of the 
Senate and the presiding officer of the House 
of Delegates, acting concurrently, may con- 
vene a special session of the General Assem- 
bly at any time. 


Section 3.16. Organization. 

Each house shall be the judge of the quali- 
fications and selection of its members, as 
prescribed by this Constitution and the laws 
of this State. Each house shall elect its of- 
ficers and determine its rules of procedure, 
and may permit its committees and sub- 
committees to meet between sessions of the 
General Assembly. Each house, by the af- 
firmative vote of a majority of all its mem- 
bers, may compel the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses and the production of 
records and papers either before the house 
as a whole or before any of its committees 
and subcommittees, provided that the rights 
and the records and papers of all witnesses 
in such cases are protected by law. Each 
house may punish a member for disorderly 
or disrespectful behavior, by the affirmative 
vote of a majority of all its members. Each 
house may expel a member by the affirma- 
tive vote of three-fifths of all its members. 


Section 3.17. Quorum. 

A majority of all the members of a house 
shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business in that house, but a smaller 
number may adjourn from day to day. 


Section 3.18. Journals. 

Each house of the General Assembly shall 
prescribe by rule for a current daily journal 
of its proceedings, which shall be open to 
public inspection at all reasonable times. 
Each house shall prescribe by rule that the 
daily journal shall be published as soon as 
practicable. Each house shall prescribe by 
rule that all final committee votes on all 
bills shall be entered, by recorded votes of 
individual members, in the daily journal of 
that house. Each house shall prescribe by 
rule that on final passage of a bill or resolu- 
tion, including a proposal for a constitu- 
tional amendment, the vote cast by each 
member shall be recorded in the daily journal 
of that house. 

LEGISLATION 


Section 3.19. Form of Laws. 

Every law of this State shall be styled: 
“Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Maryland.” The General Assembly shall en- 
act no law except by bill. The subject of every 
law shall be described in its title. Every law 
enacted by the General Assembly, except the 
budget law and supplementary appropria- 
tion laws, shall embrace only one subject. 
The budget law and all supplementary ap- 
propriation laws shall be limited to the sub- 
ject of budget, appropriations, their pur- 
pose or purposes and the requisite revenue. 
No law or section of law shall be revived or 
amended by reference only to its title or sec- 
tion, nor shall any law be construed by rea- 
son of its title to grant powers or confer 
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rights which are not expressly contained 
in the body of the act. The General Assem- 
bly, in amending any article or section of 
the code of laws of this State, shall enact 
the article, section, or law as it would read 
when amended. 

Section 3.20. Consideration of Bills. 

A bill may originate in either house of the 
General Assembly and may be amended, 
passed, or rejected by the other. No vote on 
final passage of a bill shall be taken until 
the bill and all amendments to it are in writ- 
ing. No vote on final passage of a bill shall 
be taken until the fifth calendar day after its 
introduction in the house of origin and un- 
til the second calendar day after it reaches 
the second house except upon the affirmative 
vote of three-fifths of all the members of the 
house in which the bill is pending or except 
during the first four days of a special ses- 
sion, The General Assembly may provide by 
law that pending bills may be carried over 
to the next regular session of the same Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Section 3.21. Passage of Bills, 

No bill shall be enacted nor shall a reso- 
lution requiring the action of both houses 
be adopted unless it is passed in each house 
by the affirmative vote of a majority of all 
the members of that house. A vote in joint 
session or in either house on any bill or reso- 
lution or for the election or confirmation of 
any state officer shall be taken only in public 
session, 


Section 3.22. General Application of Laws. 

The General Assembly shall enact no pub- 
lic laws except general laws which in their 
terms and effects apply throughout the 
State. No county shall be exempt from a 
public general law. The limitation of this 
section that the General Assembly shall en- 
act only public general laws shall not apply 
to laws (1) pertaining to appropriations; (2) 
providing for or regulating the powers of de- 
partments, agencies, or instrumentalities of 
the State which perform a state and not a 
local function; (3) pertaining to public 
education; (4) pertaining to multi-county 
governmental units; (5) providing for the 
establishment, merger, or dissolution of 
counties or for the alteration of their bound- 
aries; (6) granting, limiting, or withdrawing 
the taxing powers of a county or counties; 
or (7) empowering a county or counties, 
subject to any standards that the General 
Assembly may provide by law, to exercise any 
power or perform any function denied to 
other counties. This section shall not be con- 
strued to limit any power of the General 
Assembly, otherwise existing under this Con- 
stitution, to enact special laws, except that 
@ special law shall not be enacted for any 
situation for which an existing general law 
is applicable. 


Section 3.23. Effective Date of Laws. 

Each law passed by the General Assembly 
shall take effect on the first day of July after 
passage unless another date is prescribed in 
the law. 

POST AUDIT 
Section 3.24. Post Audit. 

The General Assembly shall provide by law 
for post audit of state finances by an agency 
of the General Assembly. The principal officer 
of the agency shall be elected by and be re- 
sponsible to the General Assembly. 


ARTICLE 4, EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
Section 4.01. Executive Power. 
The executive power of the State shall be 


vested in the governor, who shall faithfully 
execute the laws. 


GOVERNOR AND LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 


Section 4.02. Qualifications of Governor. 
The governor shall have attained the age 
of thirty years at the time of his election and 
shall have been a qualified voter in the State 
for at least five years immediately preceding 
his election. No person elected governor for 
two full consecutive terms shall be eligible to 
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hold that office again until one full term has 
intervened. 


Section 4.03. Office of Lieutenant Governor. 
There shall be a lieutenant governor, who 
shall have only the duties delegated to him 
by the governor. No power specifically vested 
in the governor by this Constitution shall be 
delegated to the lieutenant governor pur- 
suant to this section. 
Section 4.04. Qualifications of Lieutenant 
Governor. 

The lieutenant governor shall have at- 
tained the age of thirty years at the time of 
his election or appointment and shall have 
been a qualified voter in the State for at 
least five years immediately preceding his 
election or appointment. No person elected 
governor shall be eligible thereafter to hold 
the office of lieutenant governor. 


Section 4.05. Election of Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor. 

The governor shall be elected by the vot- 
ers of the State for a term beginning on the 
first Wednesday in January following his 
election and ending on the first Wednesday 
in January in the fourth year thereafter, and 
shall serve until a person has qualified to 
become governor or to serve as acting gover- 
nor. If the first Wednesday in January is a 
legal holiday the term shall begin on the 
next day. In the general election, each candi- 
date for lieutenant governor shall be listed 
on the ballot with a candidate for governor, 
so that a vote cast for governor shall be con- 
sidered as also cast for the lieutenant gover- 
nor listed on the ballot with the candidate 
for governor. The election of a governor shall 
constitute the election for the same term of 
the lieutenant governor who was listed on 
the ballot with him. 


GUBERNATORIAL SUCCESSION 


Section 4.06. Failure of Governor-Elect to 
Take Office. 

If the governor-elect is disqualified, re- 
signs, or dies, the lieutenant governor-elect 
shall become governor for the full term. If 
the governor-elect fails to assume office for 
any other reason, the newly elected lieuten- 
ant governor shall become lieutenant gover- 
nor and shall serve as acting governor until 
the governor-elect assumes office or until the 
Office becomes vacant. 


Section 4.07. Lieutenant Governor as Acting 
Governor. 


The lieutenant governor shall serve as act- 
ing governor when notified in writing by the 
governor that the governor will be tem- 
porarily unable to perform the duties of his 
office. The lieutenant governor also shall 
serve as acting governor when the gover- 
nor is disabled but is unable to communi- 
cate to the lieutenant governor the fact of 
his inability to perform the duties of his 
office. In either event the lieutenant gover- 
nor shall serve as acting governor until noti- 
fied in writing by the governor that he is able 
to resume the duties of his office or until 
the office becomes vacant. 


Section 4.08. Vacancy by Reason of Dis- 
ability. 

The General Assembly, by the affirmative 
vote of three-fifths of all its members in 
joint session, may adopt a resolution de- 
claring that the governor or lieutenant gov- 
ernor is unable by reason of physical or 
mental disability to perform the duties of his 
office. The resolution, if adopted, shall be de- 
livered to the Court of Appeals, which then 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction to deter- 
mine whether that officer is unable by reason 
of the disability to perform the duties of his 
office. If the Court of Appeals determines that 
such officer is unable to discharge the duties 
of his office by reason of a disability, the 
office shall be vacant. If the General As- 
sembly and the Court of Appeals, acting in 
the same manner as described above, deter- 
mine that the governor-elect or lieutenant 
governor-elect is unable by reason of phys- 
ical or mental disability to perform the 
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duties of the office to which he has been 

elected, he shall be disqualified to assume 

Office. 

Section 4.09. Succession to Offices of Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. 

When a vacancy occurs in the office of gov- 
ernor, the lieutenant governor shall succeed 
to that office for the remainder of the term. 
When a vacancy occurs in the office of lieu- 
tenant governor, the governor shall nominate 
a person who shall succeed to that office 
upon confirmation by the affirmative vote of 
a majority of all members of the General 
Assembly in joint session, If vacancies in the 
offices of governor and lieutenant governor 
exist at the same time during the first year 
of their term, the offices shall be filled for 
the remainder of the term at the next gen- 
eral election and the president of the Senate 
shall serve as acting governor until the newly 
elected governor has qualified. If vacancies 
in the offices of governor and lieutenant gov- 
ernor exist at the same time after the first 
year of their term, the president of the Sen- 
ate shall succeed to the office of governor for 
the remainder of the term. If a vacancy exists 
in the office of lieutenant governor, at a time 
when the lieutenant governor is authorized 
to serve as acting governor, the president of 
the Senate shall serve as acting governor. 
If there is a vacancy in the office of the pres- 
ident of the Senate at a time when he is au- 
thorized to succeed to the office of governor 
or is authorized to serve as acting governor, 
the Senate shall convene and fill the vacancy. 
Section 4.10 Powers and Duties of Succes- 

sor. 

When the lieutenant governor or the presi- 
dent of the Senate succeeds to the office of 
governor, he shall have the title, powers, 
duties, and emoluments of that office; but 
when the lieutenant governor or the presi- 
dent of the Senate serves as acting governor, 
he shall have only the powers and duties of 
that office. When the president of the Senate 
serves as acting governor, he shall continue 
to be president of the Senate, but his duties 
as president shall be performed by such other 
person as the Senate shall select. 

Section 4.11. Adjudication of Disputes. 

The Court of Appeals shall have original 
and exclusive jurisdiction to adjudicate dis- 
putes or questions arising from the failure 
of the governor-elect to take office, or the 
service of the lieutenant governor or presi- 
dent of the Senate as acting governor, or the 
creation of a vacancy in the office of gover- 
nor or lieutenant governor by reason of dis- 
ability, or the succession to the office of gov- 
ernor or lieutenant governor, or the exercise 
of the powers and duties of a successor to the 
office of governor, 

LEGISLATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES OF GOVERNOR 

Section 4.12. Messages to General Assembly. 

The governor from time to time shall in- 
form the General Assembly of the conditions 
of the State and recommend such measures 
as he considers necessary or desirable. 
Section 4.13. Veto Power. 

The governor may veto any bill passed by 
the General Assembly except a budget bill or 
& bill proposing an amendment to this Con- 
stitution, 

Section 4.14 Item Veto. 

The governor may reduce or strike out any 
item in a supplementary appropriation bill. 
Each item or portion of an item not disap- 
proved shall become law, and each item or 
portion of an item disapproved shall be sub- 
ject to the same procedure as a bill vetoed by 
the governor. 

Section 4.15. Action on Bills by the Gover- 
nor. 

A bill subject to veto shall become law if 
the governor signs or fails to veto it within 
twenty days after presentation, if the Gen- 
eral Assembly is in session. If the General 
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Assembly has adjourned sine die before the 
bill becomes law, the bill shall become law 
if the governor signs or fails to veto it within 
thirty days after presentation. 

Section 4.16. Return of Vetoed Bills. 

If the governor vetoes a bill while the Gen- 
eral Assembly is in session, he shall return it 
promptly to the General Assembly. If the 
governor vetoes a bill after the General As- 
sembly has adjourned sine die, he shall re- 
turn it promptly either to the next regular 
session of the same General Assembly or to 
a special session of the same General Assem- 
bly convened for the purpose of recon- 
sidering bills that have been vetoed. A bill 
shall become law if passed over the veto by 
the affirmative vote of three-fifths of all the 
members of each house. The law shall take 
effect on the first day of July after passage, 
unless another effective date after passage is 
established by joint resolution of the General 
Assembly. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Section 4.17. Office of Attorney General. 

The attorney general shall be the chief le- 
gal officer of the State. He shall represent the 
State in all criminal cases in the Court of 
Appeals, the Intermediate Appellate Court, 
and the courts of the United States, and 
shall represent the State in all civil cases or 
proceedings in which the State is a party or 
may be interested. He shall have those other 
powers and duties with respect to criminal 
and civil cases or proceedings, and with re- 
spect to his responsibilities as chief legal 
officer of the State, that the General Assem- 
bly may prescribe by law. Upon request, he 
shall give his opinion on any legal matter to 
either house of the General Assembly or to 
its presiding officer, or to the governor, or to 
any other officer, agency, or department of 
the State. The attorney general may appoint, 
to serve at his pleasure, the number of depu- 
ties or assistants that the General Assembly 
may prescribe by law. 


Section 4.18. Qualifications. 

The attorney general shall have been a 
qualified voter in the State and have been 
authorized to practice law in the State for at 
least five years immediately preceding his 
election or appointment. 


Section 4.19. Election. 

The attorney genera] shall be elected by 
the voters of the State for a term beginning 
on the first Wednesday in January follow- 
ing his election and ending on the first 
Wednesday in January in the fourth year 
thereafter, and shall serve until his succes- 
sor has qualified. If the first Wednesday in 
January is a legal holiday the term shall be- 
gin on the next day. If the office becomes 
vacant the governor shall appoint, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, a person 
to the office for the remainder of the term. 


COMPTROLLER 


Section 4.20. Office of Comptroller. 
The comptroller shall grant, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the General Assembly 
by law, all warrants for money to be paid out 
of the treasury of the State pursuant to 
appropriations by law. He shall also perform 
other duties relating to the payment of 
money of the State as prescribed by law. 
The comptroller shall not be the head of the 
finance department or of any other principal 
department of the executive branch. The 
comptroller shall give such bond for the 
faithful performance of his duties as may be 
prescribed by law. 
Section 4.21. Qualifications. 

The comptroller shall have attained the 
age of thirty years at the time of his election 
or appointment and shall have been a quali- 
fied voter in the State for at least five years 
imediately preceding his election or appoint- 
ment. 

Section 4.22. Election. 

The comptroller shall be elected by the 

voters of the State for a term beginning on 
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the first Wednesday in January following his 
election and ending on the first Wednesday in 
January in the fourth year thereafter, and 
shall serve until his successor has qualified. 
If the first Wednesday in January is a legal 
holiday the term shall begin on the next 
day. If the office becomes vacant the governor 
shall appoint, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, a person to the office for the re- 
mainder of the term. 


TIE VOTES AND SALARIES 


Section 4.23. Tie Votes. 

If at any general election two or more 
candidates for governor, for attorney gen- 
eral, or for comptroller shall have the high- 
est and an equal number of votes for the 
same office, one of them shall be elected to 
that office by the affirmative vote of a ma- 
jority of all members of the General As- 
sembly in joint session. The election shall be 
the first order of business after the organiza- 
tion of each house. The election of a governor 
shall constitute the election for the same 
term of the lieutenant governor who was 
listed on the ballot with him at the general 
election. 


Section 4.24. Salaries. 

The salary of the governor, of the 
lieutenant governor, of the attorney general, 
and of the comptroller shall be prescribed by 
law, and shall neither be increased nor de- 
creased during the term for which each was 
elected. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Section 4.25. Board of Review. 

There shall be a Board of Review in the 
executive branch, The Board shall consist of 
the governor, an officer in the executive 
branch designated by the governor, and the 
comptroller. The Board shall act by majority 
vote and shall hold its meetings in public 
or otherwise act in such manner and have 
such powers as the General Assembly may 
prescribe by law. 


Section 4.26. Structure of the Executive 
Branch. 

All functions, powers, and duties of the 
Offices, agencies, and instrumentalities of 
the executive branch shall be allocated ac- 
cording to major purposes among and within 
not more than twenty principal departments. 
The maximum number of principal depart- 
ments may be increased by the General As- 
sembly by law enacted by the affirmative vote 
of three-fifths of all members of each house. 
Any agency or commission which is a regula- 
tory, quasi-judicial, or temporary agency 
established by law may, but need not, be 
allocated within a principal department. 


Section 4.27. Reorganization of the Execu- 
tive Branch. 

The General Assembly shall prescribe by 
law the functions, powers, and duties of the 
offices, agencies, and instrumentalities of the 
executive branch. The General Assembly 
from time to time by law may reallocate 
offices, agencies, and instrumentalities among 
principal departments; may increase, mod- 
ify, diminish, and change their functions, 
powers, and duties; and may assign new 
functions, powers, and duties to them, The 
governor may make changes in the organi- 
zation of the executive branch, including 
the establishment or abolition of offices, 
agencies, instrumentalities, and principal 
departments, and in the assignment of func- 
tions, powers, and duties among the offices, 
agencies, instrumentalities, and principal 
departments of the executive branch. Where 
these changes require the force of law, they 
shall be set forth in executive orders in 
statutory form and be submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly within the first ten days of 
a regular session. An executive order shall 
become effective and have the force of law 
on the date designated in the order unless 
specifically disapproved, within fifty days 
after submission, by a resolution of disap- 
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proval concurred in by a majority vote of 

all members of either house of the General 

Assembly. 

Section 4.28. Heads of Principal Depart- 
ments. 

The head of each principal department of 
the executive branch shall be a single execu- 
tive unless otherwise prescribed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly by law or by the process of 
executive reorganization. Any board or com- 
mission at the head of a principal depart- 
ment shall have a chief administrative 
officer. 


Section 4.29. Appointments by Governor. 

The governor shall appoint, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, each person 
serving as the head of each principal depart- 
ment and persons to fill vacancies on any 
board or commission serving as the head of 
a principal department, and shall also, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, ap- 
point persons to fill vacancies on regulatory 
and quasi-judicial agencies. He shall ap- 
point, without the advice and consent of the 
Senate, each chief administrative officer sery- 
ing under a board or commission which is 
the head of a principal department except 
the head or chief administrative officer of an 
institution of higher education or of the 
state public school system. The General As- 
sembly may prescribe by law the qualifica- 
tions of persons appointed by the governor 
to serve as heads of principal departments 
Or as members of boards and commissions 
serving as heads of principal departments. 
Section 4.30. Terms of Office. 

Each person serving as the head of a prin- 
cipal department, and each chief administra- 
tive officer of a board or commission serving 
as the head of a principal department, ex- 
cept the head or chief administrative officer 
of an institution of higher education or of 
the state public school system, shall serve at 
the pleasure of the governor. The terms of 
office of the members of each board or com- 
mission which serves as the head of a prin- 
cipal department, except the governing board 
of an institution of higher education or of 
the state public school system, shall be 
prescribed by the General Assembly by law 
or by the process of executive reorganization, 
so that the governor, immediately upon tak- 
ing office following his election, may appoint 
at least one-half of the members of each 
board and commission. 

Section 4.31. Appointment and Removal of 
Other Persons. 

All persons in the executive branch whose 
method of appointment or whose method of 
removal is not specified in this Constitution 
shall be appointed or may be removed as the 
General Assembly may prescribe by law. 
Section 4.32. Interim and Recess Appoint- 

ments. 

If a vacancy occurs in any office which the 
governor may fill with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, he shall appoint a person to 
the office. If the appointment is made with- 
in the first sixty days of a regular session of 
the General Assembly, the governor shall 
submit to the Senate the nomination of the 
appointee, or the nomination of another per- 
son in his place. If the appointment is made 
at any other time, the governor shall submit 
the nomination to the Senate at the begin- 
ning of the next regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Such an appointee shall 
remain in office until the end of the next 
regular session of the General Assembly, or 
until the expiration of the term of the 
office to which he was appointed, or until his 
nomination is rejected by the Senate, which- 
ever shall occur first. No person after being 
rejected by the Senate shall again be ap- 
pointed to or nominated for the same office 
at the same session, unless at the request of 
the Senate, or be appointed to the same office 
during the adjournment of the General 
Assembly. 
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Section 4.33. Information from Adminis- 
trative Officers. 

The governor at any time may require 
information, in writing or otherwise, from 
any Officer of any department, office, agency, 
or instrumentality in the executive branch. 


CLEMENCY 


Section 4.34. Executive Clemency. 

The governor shall have power to grant re- 
prieves, commutations, and pardons, ex- 
cept in cases of conviction upon impeach- 
ment, and to remit fines and forfeitures for 
offenses against the State. At least annually 
he shall file with the Court of Appeals a 
public report of the instances of the exer- 
cise of this power. 


STATE’S ATTORNEY 


Section 4.35. State’s A Š 

There shall be a state’s attorney in each 
county or district which may be prescribed by 
the General Assembly by law. He shall be 
elected by the voters of the county or district 
in which he seeks office. The term of Office, 
functions, powers, duties, method of filling 
vacancies, and all other matters relating to 
the office shall be prescribed by the General 
Assembly by law. 


ARTICLE 5, JUDICIAL BRANCH 


Section 5.01. Judicial Power. 

The judicial power of the State shall be 
vested exclusively in a unified judicial sys- 
tem composed of the Court of Appeals, the 
Intermediate Appellate Court, the Superior 
Court, and the District Court, 


COURT OF APPEALS 


Section 5.02. Jurisdiction. 

The Court of Appeals shall be the highest 
court of the State and shall have the appel- 
late jurisdiction prescribed by law and the 
original jurisdiction prescribed by this Con- 
stitution. 


Section 5.03. Rule-Making Power. 

The Court of Appeals shall have power to 
prescribe rules governing practice and pro- 
cedure in all courts; governing the admission 
of persons to practice law in this State and 
their discipline; and governing the adminis- 
tration of the courts, officers of the judicial 
branch, and officers of the executive branch 
to the extent that their duties directly re- 
late to the enforcement of judicial orders. 
The General Assembly shall have concurrent 
power to regulate by law the matters enu- 
merated in this section, except when these 
matters are specifically required by this Con- 
stitution to be prescribed by rule. As used 
in this article, rule shall mean a rule pre- 
scribed by the Court of Appeals. In the event 
of a conflict between a rule and a law, the 
later in time shall prevail to the extent of 
the conflict. 

Section 5.04. Composition. 

The Court of Appeals shall consist of seven 
judges, one of whom shall serve as chief 
judge. Five judges shall constitute a quorum, 
and the concurrence of four shall be neces- 
sary to decide a case. 

Section 5.05. Chief Judge of Court of Ap- 
peals. 

The governor shall fill a vacancy in the 
office of chief judge of the Court of 
by designating one of the judges of the 
Court of Appeals to be chief judge for the 
remainder of his service on the Court, or 
until he resigns the office of chief judge. The 
associate judge senior in service on the Court 
of Appeals shall have the powers and duties 
of the office when the chief judge is absent, 
or when the Court of Appeals determines 
that he is unable to serve, or when the Office 
is vacant. 

INTERMEDIATE APPELLATE COURT 


Section 5.06. Jurisdiction. 

The Intermediate Appellate Court shall 
have the jurisdiction prescribed by law. 
Section 5.07. Composition. 

The Intermediate Appellate Court shall 
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consist of five judges, unless the number is 
increased by law. The Intermediate Appellate 
Court may sit in divisions. At least three 
judges shall sit in each case. 

SUPERIOR COURT 
Section 5.08. Jurisdiction. 

The Superior Court shall have original 
jurisdiction in all judicial proceedings, ex- 
cept as otherwise prescribed by this Consti- 
tution or by law. The Superior Court shall 
have such other jurisdiction as prescribed 
by law. Jurisdiction of the Superior Court 
shall be uniform throughout the State. 
Section 5.09. Composition. 

The Superior Court shall consist of the 
number of judges prescribed by law. The 
number shall be allocated among the coun- 
ties by law. At least one superior court judge 
shall reside in each county. Functional di- 
visions of the Superior Court may be estab- 
lished in any county. 


DISTRICT COURT 


Section 5.10. Jurisdiction. 

The District Court shall have the original 
jurisdiction prescribed by law. Jurisdiction 
of the District Court shall be uniform 
throughout the State. 

Section 5.11. Composition, 

The District Court shall consist of the 
number of judges prescribed by law. The 
State shall be divided by law into districts. 
Each district shall consist of one county or 
two or more entire and adjoining counties. 
The number of judges shall be allocated 
among the districts by law. At least one dis- 
trict court judge shall reside in each county. 
Functional divisions of the District Court 
may be established in any district. 


Section 5.12. Commissioners. 

There may be district court commissioners 
in the number and with the qualifications 
prescribed by rule. Commissioners in a dis- 
trict shall be appointed by and serve at the 
pleasure of that judge of the District Court 
who shall be designated by rule to appoint 
commissioners therein. Commissioners may 
exercise powers only with respect to warrants 
of arrest, or bail or collateral or other terms 
of pretrial release pending hearing, or in- 
carceration pending hearing, and then only 
as prescribed by rule. 

SELECTION AND TENURE OF JUDGES 
Section 5.13. Judicial Circuits. 

The State shall be divided by law into cir- 
cuits of the Court of Appeals and into cir- 
cuits of the Intermediate Appellate Court. 
Section 5,14. Eligibility for Nomination 

and Appointment. 

A judge shall have been a citizen of the 
State and shall have been authorized to 
practice law in the State for at least five 
years immediately preceding his nomination. 
A nominee for judge of the Court of Appeals 
or of the Intermediate Appellate Court shall 
be a resident of the circuit where that court 
vacancy exists. A nominee for judge of the 
Superior Court shall be a resident of the 
county where the vacancy exists. A nominee 
for judge of the District Court shall be a 
resident of the district where the vacancy 
exists. 

Section 5.15. Nomination and Appoint- 
ment. 

A judicial nominating commission shall 
nominate from three to five eligible persons 
for each judicial vacancy. Nominations to 
fill a vacancy shall be made not more than 
thirty days prior to nor more than sixty days 
after the vacancy occurs. The governor shall 
fill a vacancy by appointing one person from 
the list of nominees. If the governor fails to 
appoint one of the nominees within sixty 
days after receiving the list, his power to 
make the appointment shall end and the 
chief judge of the Court of Appeals shall 
appoint one of the nominees. 
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Section 5.16. Appellate Courts Nominating 
Commission, 

The Appellate Courts Nominating Com- 
mission shall make nominations to fill a 
vacancy on the Court of Appeals or on the 
Intermediate Appellate Court. The Com- 
mission shall consist of six lay members and 
six lawyer members, The term of each mem- 
ber shall be four years, but the General As- 
sembly shall prescribe by law shorter terms 
for four of the lay and four of the lawyer 
members first appointed or elected, in order 
to establish overlapping terms of office. A 
vacancy on the Commission shall be filled 
for the remainder of the term, No member 
shall receive compensation for his service. 


Section 5.17. Trial Courts Nominating Com- 
missions, 

A trial courts nominating commission shall 
make nominations to fill a vacancy on the 
Superior Court or on the District Court. The 
number of commissions and the terms of 
their members shall be prescribed by law. 
Each commission shall have at least six mem- 
bers and shall consist of an equal number of 
lay and lawyer members as prescribed by law. 
No member shall receive compensation for 
his service. Each commission shall make 
nominations to fill vacancies on the Superior 
Court in one or more counties, or on the 
District Court in one or more districts, or 
both, as prescribed by law. 

Section 5.18. Lawyer Members of Nominat- 
ing Commissions. 

Lawyers throughout the State shall elect 
by secret ballot the lawyer members of the 
Appellate Courts Nominating Commission. 
Lawyers of the area for which each trial 
court’s nominating commission is established 
shall elect by secret ballot the lawyer mem- 
bers of each commission. Election procedure 
and eligibility of lawyer members of nomi- 
nating commissions and of their electors 
shall be prescribed by law. 


Section 5.19. Lay Members of Nominating 
Commissions. 

The governor shall appoint the lay mem- 
bers of the Appellate Courts Nominating 
Commission from among the qualified voters 
of the State. The governor shall appoint the 
lay members of each trial court’s nominating 
commission from among the qualified voters 
of the area for which that commission is 
established. 

Section 5.20. Restrictions on Members of 
Nominating Commissions. 

During his service on a commission, a 
member shall not hold any public office of 
profit or office in a political party. A member 
shall not be eligible to hold a judicial office 
for two years immediately following his serv- 
ice on a commission and he shall not be 
eligible to hold any other public office of 
profit for one year immediately following 
his service. 


Section 5.21. Procedures of Nominating 

Commissions. 

Each nominating commission shall act only 
upon the concurrence of a majority of its 
members. Each commission shall elect one 
of its members as chairman. 

Section 5.22. Judicial Term of Office. 

The continuance in office of each judge 
shall be subject to approval or rejection at 
the next general election following the ex- 
piration of two years from the date of the 
occurrence of the vacancy to which he was 
appointed and at the general election every 
eight years thereafter. The continuance in 
Office of each judge of the Court of Appeals 
and of the Intermediate Appellate Court 
shall be subject to approval or rejection by 
the voters of the entire State. The continu- 
ance in office of each judge of the Superior 
Court and of the District Court shall be sub- 
ject to approval or rejection by the voters 
of the county or the district in which the 
Office then exists. The Court of Appeals shall 
prescribe by rule for a poll by secret ballot 
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of the lawyers of the area in which a judge 
stands for election regarding the desirability 
of his continuance in office. The Court of 
Appeals shall prescribe by rule for publica- 
tion of the results of the poll. If the voters 
reject the continuance in office of a judge 
the office shall be vacant. 


Section 5.23. Judicial Retirement. 

Each judge shall retire at the age of seven- 
ty. If a majority of the members of the 
Court of Appeals approve, the chief judge 
may authorize a retired judge to perform 
temporarily judicial duties in any court. 


Section 5.24. Judicial Compensation. 

Each judge shall be compensated solely by 
the State for his judicial service. The com- 
pensation of a judge shall not be reduced 
during his continuance in office. Judges of 
the same court shall be paid the same com- 
pensation, including any pension based upon 
length of service, except that a uniform re- 
duction in compensation may be made ap- 
Plicable to all judges of the same court ap- 
pointed after the effective date of the reduc- 
tion. A pension payable to a retired judge or 
to his surviving spouse, or to the surviving 
spouse of a deceased judge, pursuant to pro- 
visions in effect during his continuance in 
office, shall not be reduced, 


Section 5.25. Restriction of Non-Judicial 
Activities. 

No judge shall practice law, or seek public 
elective office other than the judicial office he 
then holds, or contribute to or hold office ina 
political party or political organization, or 
participate in a partisan political campaign, 
or serve as officer, director, r employee of any 
business formed with the intention of mak- 
ing a profit. No retired judge while prac- 
ticing law or holding any public office of 
profit shall be paid any pension for his 
judicial service. 


REMOVAL OF JUDGES 


Section 5.26. Commission on Judicial Dis- 
abilities. 

The Commission on Judicial Disabilities 
shall consist of one judge of the Intermediate 
Appellate Court, one judge of the Superior 
Court, one judge of the District Court, one 
lay member, and one lawyer member. The 
Court of Appeals shall appoint the judicial 
members. The governor shall appoint the lay 
and lawyer members from among the quali- 
fied voters of the State. The term of each 
member shall be four years, but the General 
Assembly shall prescribe by law shorter terms 
for the three judicial members and one of 
the other members first appointed, in order 
to establish overlapping terms of office. A 
vacancy on the Commission shall be filled 
for the remainder of the term. No member 
shall receive compensation for his service. 


Section 5.27. Powers of Commission on Ju- 
dicial Disabilities. 

The Commission on Judicial Disabilities 
shall have the power to investigate com- 
plaints against any judge, to conduct hear- 
ings concerning the removal or retirement of 
a judge, to administer oaths and affirmations, 
to issue process to compel the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of evidence, 
and to require persons to testify and pro- 
duce evidence by granting them immunity 
from prosecution or from penalty or for- 
feiture. The Commission shall have the 
power to recommend to the Court of Appeals 
the removal or retirement of a judge. All 
proceedings, testimony, and evidence before 
the Commission shall be confidential and 
privileged, except that the record of any 
proceeding filed with the Court of Appeals 
shall lose its confidential character. The 
Court of Appeals shall prescribe by rule the 
means to implement and enforce the powers 
of the Commission. 

Section 5.28. Procedures of Commission on 
Judicial Disabilities. 

The Commission on Judicial Disabilities 
shall act only upon the concurrence of a ma- 
jority of its members. The Commission shall 
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elect one of its members as chairman. Prac- 
tice and procedure before the Commission 
shall be prescribed by rule. 

Section 5.29. Removal by Court of Appeals. 

Upon recommendation of the Commission 
on Judicial Disabilities that a judge be re- 
moved from office, the Court of Appeals, after 
a hearing and upon a finding of misconduct 
while in office, or of persistent failure to per- 
form the duties of his office, or of conduct 
prejudicial to the proper administration of 
justice, may remove the judge from office or 
may censure him. A judge removed under 
this section, and his surviving spouse, shall 
have the rights and privileges accruing from 
his judicial service only to the extent pre- 
scribed by the order of removal. No judge 
shall sit in judgment in any hearing inyoly- 
ing his own removal. 

Section 5.30. Retirement by Court of Ap- 
peals. 

Upon recommendation of the Commission 
on Judicial Disabilities that a judge be re- 
tired from office, the Court of Appeals, after 
hearing and upon a finding of disability 
which is or is likely to become permanent 
and which seriously interferes with the per- 
formance of his duties, may retire the judge 
from office. A judge retired under this sec- 
tion shall have the rights and privileges pre- 
scribed by law for other retired judges. No 
judge shall sit in judgment in any hearing 
involving his own retirement, 
ADMINISTRATION 
Administration of Judicial 

System. 

The chief judge of the Court of Appeals 
shall be the administrative head of the judi- 
cial system. He shall designate, to serve at 
his pleasure, one Intermediate Appellate 
Court judge, one Superior Court judge, and 
one District Court judge as the chief judge 
of each court. Each shall perform those duties 
in the administration of the judicial system 
that the chief judge of the Court of Appeals 
shall assign to him. The chief judge of the 
Court of Appeals may assign administrative 
duties to other judges in the manner pre- 
scribed by rule. Any judge may be assigned 
to sit temporarily in any court as prescribed 
by rule. 

Section 5.32. Cost of Judicial Branch. 

The cost of the operation and administra- 
tion of the judicial branch shall be borne 
exclusively by the State, and all revenues 
derived from the operation and administra- 
tion of the judicial branch shall inure to the 
State. 

Section 5.33. Clerks of Court. 

The chief judge of each court shall ap- 
point, to serve at his pleasure, a chief clerk 
of that court. There shall be in each county 
a clerk of the Superior Court who shall be 
selected as prescribed by law. There shall be 
in each county a clerk of the District Court 
whose appointment and term shall be pre- 
scribed by rule. 

ARTICLE 6. FINANCE 
TAXATION 
Section 6.01. Power to Taz. 

Taxes shall be imposed only for public 
purposes and only by the elected representa- 
tives of the people exercising legislative 
powers. 

Section 6.02. Local Tating Power. 

All units of local government shall retain, 
unless withdrawn by the General Assembly 
by law, those taxing powers that they have 
at the effective date of this Constitution. 
Taxing powers may be granted or withdrawn 
by the General Assembly by law applicable 
to all municipal corporations or by law 
applicable to one or more of the other popu- 
larly elected representative local govern- 
ments. 

Section 6.03. Assessments. 

Assessments with respect to any tax shall 

be made pursuant to uniform rules and pur- 


Section 5.31. 
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suant to classifications of property, tax- 
payers, and events prescribed by law, which 
classes shall include agricultural property 
as defined by the General Assembly by law. 
Section 6.04. Equalization. 

The State shall prescribe and administer 
uniform rules and methods for determining 
property tax assessments. State funds dis- 
tributed to units of local government on 
the basis of assessments of property shall 
be determined by assessments equalized 
among those units, as prescribed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly by law. 


Section 6.05. Exemptions. 

Exemptions with respect to any tax im- 
posed by the State shall be made pursuant 
to uniform rules within classes of property, 
taxpayers, or events. 


STATE DEBT AND GIFTS 


Section 6.06. State Indebtedness, 

The State shall have the power to incur 
indebtedness for any public purpose in the 
manner and upon the terms and conditions 
that the General Assembly may prescribe 
by law. Unless the law authorizing the cre- 
ation of an obligation includes an irrev- 
ocable pledge of the full faith and credit 
of the State, the obligation shall not be 
considered an indebtedness of the State and 
the terms of this section shall not apply. If 
the law includes such a pledge the obliga- 
tion shall be secured by the unlimited tax- 
ing power of the State and shall be subject 
to the terms of this section. If at any time 
the General Assembly shall have failed to 
appropriate and to make available sufficient 
funds to provide for the timely payment of 
the interest and principal then due upon all 
state indebtedness, it shall be the duty of 
the comptroller to pay, or to make available 
for payment, to the holders of such indebt- 
edness from the first revenues thereafter 
received applicable to the general funds of 
the State, a sum equal to such interest and 
principal, All state indebtedness shall mature 
within fifteen years from the time when such 
indebtedness is incurred, except that at the 
time of authorizing the indebtedness the 
General Assembly by law may extend the 
period to not more than twenty-five years 
by the affirmative vote of three-fifths of all 
the members of each house. 


Section 6.07. Gift or Loan of Assets or 
Credit. 

The assets or credit of the State shall not 
be given or lent to any individual, associa- 
tion, or corporation unless a public purpose 
will be served thereby and unless authorized 
by the General Assembly by a law stating the 
public purpose to be served. A gift of assets 
may be authorized by a law enacted by the 
affirmative vote of a majority of all the mem- 
bers of each house, but a law authorizing a 
gift of credit or a loan of credit or a loan of 
assets shall require the affirmative vote of 
three-fifths of all the members of each 
house. 

BUDGET AND APPROPRIATIONS 
Section 6.08. Appropriations. 

The General Assembly shall not appro- 
priate any money from the treasury except by 
a budget bill or a supplementary appropria- 
tion bill. 


Section 6.09. The Budget. 

The Governor shall submit a budget for 
the ensuing fiscal year to the General As- 
sembly on the third Wednesday in January 
in each year, except that in the year after 
the election of a new governor, the budget 
shall be submitted not later than twelve 
days after the convening of the regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. In any year 
the time may be extended by the General 
Assembly. The budget shall show the esti- 
mated surplus or deficit of revenues at the 
end of the preceding year and shall contain 
for the ensuing fiscal year an estimate of 
revenues, a complete plan of proposed ex- 
penditures by program including all appro- 
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priations required by this Constitution or by 
law, and any additional information pre- 
scribed by law, all in such form and detall 
as the governor shall determine. The total 
of the proposed expenditures shall be limited 
to funds available therefor as shown in the 
budget. 


Section 6.10. Mandatory Appropriations. 

The estimates of appropriations for the 
legislative branch certified by the presiding 
officer of each house, and for the judicial 
branch certified by the judge designated by 
the chief judge of the Court of Appeals to 
certify the judicial branch budget, shall be 
transmitted to the governor in the form and 
at the time that he shall direct. To the 
extent that appropriations for the legislative 
and judicial branches and for state support 
of public school systems are required by law, 
the estimates therefor shall be included in 
the budget without revision, 


Section 6.11. Presentation of Budget Bill. 

At the time the governor submits the 
budget to the General Assembly, he shall 
deliver to the presiding officer of each house 
a budget bill for all the proposed appropria- 
tions of the budget, classified and in the 
form and detail that he shall determine or 
that the General Assembly may prescribe by 
law. Each presiding officer shall promptly 
cause the budget bill to be introduced. Be- 
fore final action on the budget bill by the 
General Assembly, the governor may amend 
or supplement the bill to correct an over- 
sight, to appropriate funds contingent on 
passage of pending legislation, or to provide 
for an emergency. An amendment or a sup- 
plement shall be delivered to the presiding 
Officer of each house, and it shall become an 
addition, substitute, or modification of the 
budget bill or any item thereof. Each amend- 
ment or supplement shall be accompanied 
by a statement by the governor explaining 
the reasons therefor. 


Section 6.12 Amendment of Budget Bill. 
The General Assembly may amend the 
budget bill by increasing any item relating 
to the legislative or judicial branches, or by 
reducing or striking out any item except the 
appropriation of sufficient funds to provide 
for the timely payment of interest upon and 
installments of principal of all state in- 
debtedness and the appropriations required 
by law for state support of public school 
systems. The General Assembly may not 
amend the budget bill in any other man- 
ner, or change the estimate of revenues, or 
decrease the compensation of a public officer 
during his term of office, 
Section 6.13. Enactment of Budget Bill. 
The budget bill shall become law when 
passed by both houses of the General As- 
sembly and shall not be subject to yeto by 
the governor. If the budget bill shall not 
have been finally enacted by the General 
Assembly by the eightieth day of its regular 
session, the governor shall issue a procla- 
mation extending the session until the en- 
actment of the budget bill and ten days 
thereafter. After the proclamation no other 
legislation, except provision for the cost of 
the extended session, shall be finally passed 
by the General Assembly until the budget 
bill has been enacted. 


Section 6.14. Testimony on Budget Bill. 

Either house of the General Assembly may 
require any person in any branch or agency 
of the state government, other than the gov- 
ernor, to appear and testify with respect to 
the budget bill or a supplementary appro- 
priation bill. The governor or a person desig- 
nated by him shall have the right to appear 
and testify with respect to these bills. 


Section 6.15. Supplementary Appropria- 
tions. 


Any other appropriation shall be em- 
bodied in a supplementary appropriation 
pill, the purpose or purposes of which shall 
be clearly defined therein. In a regular ses- 
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sion a supplementary appropriation bill may 
be passed by either house, but shall not be 
finally passed by both houses until the 
budget bill has been enacted. In a special 
session a supplementary appropriation bill 
may be considered and enacted at any time. 
Except with regard to capital projects sub- 
mitted by the governor, a supplementary ap- 
propriation bill shall provide the revenue 
necessary to pay the appropriation by a tax, 
direct or indirect, to be levied and collected 
as prescribed therein. 

Section 6.16, Capital Expenditures. 

Appropriations for capital projects to be 
financed by the creation of indebtedness of 
the State shall be embodied in a supple- 
mentary appropriation bill which shall con- 
tain an irrevocable pledge of the full faith 
and credit and unlimited taxing power of 
the State. Any such appropriation that is in 
addition to or exceeds the capital appropria- 
tions submitted to the General Assembly 
by the governor shall provide for a tax, di- 
rect or indirect, sufficient to pay the debt, 
service required thereby, to be levied and 
collected as prescribed in the supplementary 
appropriation bill. 

LOTTERY 
Section 6.17. Lottery. 

Neither the State nor any unit of local 
government shall operate or authorize a lot- 
tery for the purpose of financing any ex- 
penses of government. 


ARTICLE 7. LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


COUNTIES 
Section 7.01. Establishment of Counties. 

County shall mean Baltimore City, each 
of the twenty-three existing counties, and 
other counties established pursuant to this 
Constitution. The General Assembly may 
provide by law for the establishment, merger, 
or dissolution of counties, or for the altera- 
tion of their boundaries, No such law shall 
become effective until submitted to the 
voters of each county affected and approved 
by a majority of those voting on the ques- 
tion in each county affected. 

Section 7.02. Structure of County Govern- 
ments, 

Each county shall have a written instru- 
ment of government which establishes its 
governmental structure. An instrument of 
government shall be submitted to the voters 
of the county and shall be adopted only if 
approved by a majority of those voting on 
the proposal, 

Section 7.03. Change of Structure of Coun- 
ty Governments. 

An amendment to an instrument of gov- 
ernment may be proposed to the voters of a 
county by its governing body or by petition 
of the voters in the county as prescribed in 
the instrument of government. An amend- 
ment also may be proposed by other means 
prescribed either in the instrument of gov- 
ernment or by the General Assembly by law. 
An amendment shall be adopted only if ap- 
proved by a majority of those voting on the 
proposal. 

Section 7.04. Powers of Counties. 

A county may exercise any power, other 
than the judicial power, or perform any 
function unless that power or function has 
been denied to the county by this Constitu- 
tion or by its Instrument of government, or 
has been transferred exclusively to another 
governmental unit, or has been denied to the 
county by the General Assembly by law. A 
county may exercise only those taxing pow- 
ers granted to it by the General Assembly 
by law but shall retain taxing powers grant- 
ed to it prior to the effective date of this 
Constitution, unless any of those powers 
are subsequently denied to it by law. 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS AND INTRACOUNTY 

GOVERNMENTAL UNITS 


Section 7.05. Existing Municipal Corpora- 
tions. 
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Municipal corporation shall mean an in- 
corporated city, town, or village, but shall 
not include Baltimore City or any other 
county. Municipal corporations existing at 
the effective date of this Constitution may 
not be merged or dissolved or have their 
boundaries altered or have their existing 
powers withdrawn, without the consent of 
the governing bodies of the county and the 
municipal corporations affected, or except as 
the General Assembly may prescribe by law. 


Section 7.06. New Municipal Corporations 
and Intracounty Govern- 
mental Units. 

A county may provide by law for the crea- 
tion of new municipal corporations and other 
units of local government comprising a part 
of the area of the county and by law may 
grant to and withdraw from them any and 
all powers of the county, subject to any 
procedures and standards that the General 
Assembly may prescribe by law. 


Section 7.07. Additional Powers of Munici- 
pal Corporations. 

The General Assembly by law or a county 
by law may grant additional powers to 
municipal corporations, and the granting 
authority may withdraw such powers. 


MULTI-COUNTY GOVERNMENTS 


Section 7.08. Establishment of Multi-County 
Governmental Units. 

Multi-county governmental units, includ- 
ing intergovernmental authorities and 
popularly elected representative regional gov- 
ernments, shall consist of all or part of two 
or more counties. The General Assembly may 
provide by law for the establishment, merger, 
or dissolution of multi-county governmental 
units, or for the alteration of their bound- 
aries, or for the powers they may exercise. 
The General Assembly may provide for 
referenda on any of these laws pertaining 
to a popularly elected representative regional 
government, 

Section 7.09. Financing of Intergovernmen- 
tal Authorities. 

The General Assembly by law or a popu- 
larly elected representative local government 
by law may grant to an intergovernmental 
authority the power to impose and to collect 
service or benefit charges, to borrow money, 
and to collect taxes imposed by the General 
Assembly or by the popularly elected rep- 
resentative local government, but may not 
grant the power to impose taxes. 


CREDIT LIMITATIONS 


Section 7.10. Credit Limitations of Local 
Governments. 

The assets or credit of a unit of local gov- 
ernment may be given or lent to any individ- 
ual, association, or corporation only if a pub- 
lic purpose will be served thereby, and then 
subject to any other restrictions prescribed 
by laws. The act of the governing body mak- 
ing the gift or loan shall state the public 
purpose to be served, and no gift of credit or 
loan of credit or loan of assets shall be made 
without the consent of three-fifths of the 
members of the governing body. 

ARTICLE 8. EDUCATION 
Section 8.01. Public Education. 

The General Assembly by law shall provide 
for a statewide system of free public schools. 
The system shall be headed by a governing 
board whose members shall be appointed by 
the governor, The General Assembly by law 
shall provide also for such other public edu- 
cational institutions and services as may be 
necessary or desirable for the intellectual, 
cultural, and occupational development of 
the people of this State. 


Section 8.02. Public Higher Education. 

The governing boards prescribed by the 
General Assembly by law for the University 
of Maryland, the state colleges, and all other 
state institutions of higher education, in- 
cluding community colleges, shall formulate 
policies for their respective institutions and 
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shall have general supervision over them in 
all academic matters. These boards may be 
granted by the General Assembly by law such 
additional powers of supervision, direction, 
and control of their respective institutions 
and over the expenditure of their funds as 
the General Assembly may deem to be 
appropriate. 
ARTICLE 9, GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 9.01. Oath. 

Every person elected or appointed to any 
office of profit or trust under the Constitution 
or laws of this State, before he enters upon 
the duties of such office, shall take and 
subscribe to the following oath or affirma- 
tion, the parenthetical language being op- 
tional: “(In the presence of Almighty God) 
Bi „do swear (or affirm) that I will 
support the Constitution of the United 
States; that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to the State of Maryland and sup- 
port the Constitution and laws thereof; and 
that I will, to the best of my skill and judg- 
ment, diligently and faithfully, without par- 
tiality or prejudice execute the office of 
, according to the Constitution and 
laws of this State.” No other oath or affirma- 
tion shall be required, Should any person 
elected or appointed to an office of profit or 
trust refuse or neglect to take the oath or 
affirmation, then such office shall be vacant, 
and shall be filled as prescribed by this Con- 
stitution or by law. 

Section 9.02. Conflict of Interest. 

The General Assembly shall prescribe by 
law a code of ethics, and provide for the 
regulation of conflicts of interest, for all 
elected state officers. 


Section 9.03. Limitation on Holding Of- 


fice. 

No person shall hold at the same time 
more than one office of profit created by this 
Constitution or the laws of this State, ex- 
cept as may be prescribed by law. 


Section 9.04. Impeachment. 

The House of Delegates shall have the sole 
power of impeachment of elected state offi- 
cers, judges, and any other state officers who 
may be designated by the General Assembly 
by law, in cases of serious crimes or serious 
misconduct in office. The affirmative vote 
of three-fifths of all the members of the 
House of Delegates shall be required to im- 
peach. Impeachments shall be tried by a spe- 
cial tribunal of ten judges appointed by the 
Court of Appeals from among the judges cf 
the State. The concurrence of three-fifths 
of the judges of the special tribunal shall be 
required to convict, Judgment upon convic- 
tion shall be removal from office and may in- 
clude disqualification from holding any of- 
fice of public trust, and deprivation of pen- 
sion rights and other privileges of office. A 
person tried upon impeachment, whether or 
not convicted, nevertheless may be subject to 
criminal prosecution and punishment accord- 
ing to law. 

Section 9.05. Militia. 

The General Assembly may provide by law 
for a militia. The governor shall be its com- 
mander in chief and shall appoint its offi- 
cers, The governor may order the militia into 
active service to repel invasions, to suppress 
insurrections, to enforce the execution of 
the laws, and to provide assistance when 
great destruction of life or property may be 
threatened or may have occurred, The mili- 
tary authority of the State shall be and re- 
main subject to civil control in the person 
of the governor at all times. Only a member 
of the militia may be subject to a military 
trial and then only for offenses committed 
while in actual service. 

Section 9.06. Natural Resources, 

The General Assembly shall provide by law 
for the conservation, enhancement, improve- 
ment, and protection of the natural environ- 
ment, natural resources, and natural beauty 
of the State, 
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Section 9.07. Consumer Protection. 

The General Assembly shall provide by law 
for the protection and education of the citi- 
zens of the State against harmful and unfair 
business practices. 


Section 9.08. Sovereign Immunity. 

Sovereign immunity may not be pleaded as 
a defense in a suit against the State or any 
unit of local government, or any of their 
departments or agencies, except to the extent 
and in the manner prescribed by law. 


Section 9.09, Intergovernmental Coopera- 
ion. 

The State or any unit of local government, 
except as limited by any law, may cooperate 
or agree with one or more other governmen- 
tal unit or units, whether within or without 
the boundaries of the State, including the 
federal and state governments, for the exer- 
cise of any of its powers and functions. 
Section 9.10. Corporation Charters. 

Corporations may be formed under general 
laws, but shall not be created by special act, 
except in cases where no general laws exist 
providing for the creation of corporations of 
the same general character as the corporation 
proposed to be created; and any act of incor- 
poration passed in violation of this section 
shall be void. All charters granted, or adopted, 
in pursuance of this section, and all chart- 
ers heretofore granted and created subject to 
repeal or modification may be altered, from 
time to time, or be repealed; provided nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to extend 
to banks or the incorporation thereof, The 
General Assembly shall not alter or amend 
the charter of any corporation existing on 
December 3, 1891, or pass any other general 
or special law for the benefit of such cor- 
poration except upon the condition that 
such corporation shall surrender all claim to 
exemption from taxation or from the repeal 
or modification of its charter, and that such 
corporation shall thereafter hold its charter 
subject to the provisions of this Constitu- 
tion; and any corporation chartered by this 
State which shall accept, use, enjoy, or in 
any wise avail itself of any rights, privileges, 
or advantages granted or conferred by any 
general or special act, shall be conclusively 
presumed to have thereby surrendered any 
exemption from taxation to which it may be 
entitled under its charter and shall be there- 
after subject to taxation as if no such ex- 
emption has been granted by its charter ex- 
cept to the extent that application of this 
section may be prohibited by Article I, Sec- 
tion 10, of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

ARTICLE 10. EFFECT AND AMENDMENT 
OF CONSTITUTION 
Section 10.01. Effective Date of Constitution. 

This Constitution shall become effective, 
and the Constitution of 1867 as amended 
Shall cease to be effective, on July 1, 1968, 
except as otherwise specifically provided in 
the Schedule of Transitional Provisions at- 
tached to this Constitution. 

Section 10.02. Effect of Constitution on 
Existing Law. 

All legislation, including local legislation, 
and all other law, including common law, in 
force on June 30, 1968, insofar as it is not 
in conflict with this Constitution, shall con- 
tinue in force until it expires by its own 
limitation or is lawfully changed. A law 
in effect on June 30, 1968, shall not be 
deemed in conflict with this Constitution 
solely because it was enacted pursuant to 
authority granted by a provision of the Con- 
stitution of 1867 as amended. All existing 
writs, actions, suits, proceedings, civil or 
criminal liabilities, prosecutions, judgments, 
sentences, orders, decrees, appeals, causes of 
action, contracts, claims, demands, property 
titles, and rights shall continue unaffected 
except as modified by law or in accordance 
with the provisions of this Constitution. 
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Section 10.08. Constitutional Amendment. 

An amendment to this Constitution may 
be proposed either by the affirmative vote of 
three-fifths of all the members of each house 
of the General Assembly or by the affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of all the members 
of a constitutional convention. Any proposed 
amendment shall be submitted to the voters 
of the State at a special or general election 
as determined by the General Assembly or 
by the convention, whichever proposes the 
amendment. Notice of the election shall be 
given as the General Assembly shall pre- 
scribe by law. Unless otherwise provided, the 
amendment shall become effective thirty 
days after approval by the vote of a majority 
of those voting on the amendment. 
Section 10.04. Constitutional Convention. 

The General Assembly by law may call a 
constitutional convention at any time or 
may submit the question of calling a con- 
stitutional convention to the voters of the 
State at any time. If a constitutional con- 
vention shall not have been called or if the 
question of calling a convention shall not 
have been submitted to the voters of the 
State for a period of twenty years, then 
the question shall be submitted at the next 
general election. A convention shall be held 
within two years after a majority of those 
voting on the question approve the calling 
of a convention or within two years after 
the General Assembly calls a convention, 
Within sixty days after approval by the 
voters or within sixty days after the General 
Assembly calls a convention, the governor 
shall appoint a commission to prepare for 
the convention. Not later than the second 
regular session following the approval, the 
General Assembly shall prescribe by law the 
manner for electing delegates, for filling 
vacancies in the position of delegate, and 
for assembling the convention, and shall ap- 
propriate sufficient funds for the work of 
the convention. The convention shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure. Any proposal 
recommended by the convention for chang- 
ing the Constitution shall be submitted to 
the voters of the State for adoption, and 
shall be effective only if approved by the 
affirmative vote of a majority of those voting 
on the proposal. 

VOTE ON THE CONSTITUTION 


This Constitution, the attached Schedule 
of Transitional Provisions, and the attached 
Schedule of Legislation shall be submitted 
to the qualified voters of the State for rati- 
fication or rejection at the special referen- 
dum election to be held on May 14, 1968, in 
accordance with the procedures prescribed by 
Chapter 4 of the Acts of the General As- 
sembly of Maryland of 1967. If this Con- 
stitution is ratified at such special referen- 
dum election, then the attached Schedule 
of Transitional Provisions is ratified as a 
part thereof and the attached Schedule of 
Legislation is adopted also and shall take 
effect as provided therein. 

Done in Convention at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, this tenth day of January in the year 
Nineteen Hundred and Sixty-eight. 

H. VERNON ENEY, 
President. 

Attest: 

ROBERT J. MARTINEAU, 
Secretary. 
SCHEDULE OF TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 

This schedule is a part of the Constitution, 
and the provisions contained herein are of 
the same force and effect as those contained 
in the numbered articles of this Constitution, 
but differ only in that their effect is of 
limited duration and expire in accordance 
with their own terms. The grouping of sec- 
tions in this schedule under the titles of 
the various articles of this Constitution is 
intended for convenience only and not as a 
limitation on the applicability of the sections, 
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GENERAL 
Section 1. Definition. 

In this schedule the words “prior Con- 
stitution” mean the Constitution of 1867 
as amended. 


Section 2. Incumbents. 

Offices expressly established by the prior 
Constitution shall exist only insofar as they 
are provided for in this Constitution or by 
law not in conflict with this Constitution. 
Except as otherwise provided in this Con- 
stitution, persons holding such offices on 
June 30, 1968, shall continue in office until 
the office ceases to exist or until the com- 
pletion of the term for which they have been 
elected or appointed, whichever shall first 
occur. The taking effect of this Constitution, 
or any provision thereof, shall not of itself 
affect the tenure, term, status or compensa- 
tion of any person then holding any other 
public office, position or employment in this 
State, except as provided in this Constitution. 

DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 
Section 3. Eminent Domain. 

The provisions of section 1.16, insofar as 
they pertain to compensation for private 
property damaged for public use or pur- 
poses, shall not be effective until July 1, 
1969. 

SUFFRAGE AND ELECTIONS 
Section 4. Effect of Certain Sections. 

Sections 2.10 through 2.13 shall be effec- 
tive as to laws enacted on or after July 1, 
1968. Laws enacted prior to July 1, 1968, shall 
be subject to referendum pursuant to the 
provisions of the prior Constitution. 
Section 5. Referendum for Public Local 

Laws. 

A public local law enacted prior to Janu- 
ary 6, 1971, for any one county shall be re- 
ferred only to the people of said county upon 
a referendum petition of ten per cent of the 
qualified voters of the county calculated 
upon the total number of votes cast therein 
for governor at the last preceding guber- 
natorial election. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Section 6. Delayed Effects of Certain Sec- 
tions. 


Sections 3.08, 3.04 and 3.09 shall become 
effective on the second Wednesday in Decem- 
ber 1970, but candidates standing for elec- 
tion to the General Assembly in the election 
of November 1970 shall be qualified as re- 
quired by section 3.09 and shall stand for 
election in districts selected pursuant to 
sections 3.03 and 3.04. 

Section 7. Redistricting. 

The redistricting of seats for the Senate 
and House of Delegates for the election of 
November 1970 shall be based on those most 
recent official determinations of state popu- 
lation prescribed by the General Assembly 
by law. This redistricting shall be accom- 
plished in accordance with sections 3.04, 3.05, 
and 3.06. 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Section 8. Election of Officers. 

The first general election of governor, lieu- 
tenant governor, attorney general, and comp- 
troller under this Constitution shall be on 
November 3, 1970. 

Section 9. Terms of Office of Incumbents. 

The terms of office of the governor, attor- 
ney general, comptroller, and treasurer in 
office on June 30, 1968, respectively, shall 
continue until January 6, 1971, and, except 
in the case of the treasurer, until their re- 
spective successors shall have qualified. 
Section 10. Lieutenant Governor. 

The office of lieutenant governor shall re- 
main vacant until January 6, 1971. 

Section 11. Vacancies in the Office of Gov- 
ernor. 

Sections 6 and 7 of article II of the prior 
Constitution shall continue in effect until 
January 6, 1971. 
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Section 12, Initial Organization. 

The initial allocation of offices, agencies, 
and instrumentalities, among and within 
principal departments by law pursuant to 
section 4.26 of this Constitution, shall be 
completed by the General Assembly by June 
80, 1970. If such allocation is not completed 
by June 30, 1970, the governor prior to Jan- 
uary 6, 1971, shall make the initial alloca- 
tion by executive order, Such executive order 
shall have the force of law without being 
subject to disapproval by the General 
Assembly. 

Section 18. Board of Public Works. 

The rights, powers, and duties vested in 
the Board of Public Works by the prior 
Constitution shall continue to be so vested 
until January 6, 1971. 

Section 14. Delayed Effect of Certain Sec- 
tions. 

Section 4.06 through 4.11, section 4.20, and 
section 4.25 shall become effective January 6, 
1971. Sections 4.26 through 4.30 shall become 
effective upon the completion of the initial 
allocation of offices, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities, among and within principal de- 
partments by law pursuant to section 12 of 
this schedule, 
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Section 15. Judicial Power, 

Section 5.01 shall not become effective as 
to the District Court until January 1, 1970 
The judicial power vested in the Orphang 
Courts as of June 30, 1968, shall continue 
until January 1, 1971. The judicial power 
vested in the justices of the peace, People’s 
Courts, Municipal Courts and the Housing 
Court of Baltimore County as of June 30, 
1968, shall continue until January 1, 1970. 
Each of such justices of the peace and each 
of such courts other than the Orphans’ 
Courts shall have until January 1, 1970, and 
the Orphans’ Courts shall have until Janu- 
ary 1, 1971, the powers and jurisdiction 
vested in each of them, respectively, on June 
80, 1968, subject to such changes as the Gen- 
eral Assembly may prescribe by law. 


Section 16. Pending Causes—Appellate 
Courts and Trial Courts of 
General Jurisdiction. 

All matters pending on June 30, 1968, in 
(a) the Court of Appeals, (b) the Court of 
Special Appeals, and (c) the Circuit Court 
for any county, the Superior Court of Balti- 
more City, the Court of Common Pleas, the 
Baltimore City Court, the Criminal Court of 
Baltimore, the Circuit Court of Baltimore 
City, the Circuit Court No. 2 of Baltimore 
City, and the Supreme Bench of Baltimore 
City shall be decided or otherwise disposed 
of, respectively, in (a) the Court of Appeals 
created by this Constitution, (b) the Inter- 
mediate Appellate Court, and (c) the Supe- 
rior Court in the county in which the mat- 
ter was pending on June 30, 1968, unless 
lawfully removed therefrom. 

Section 17. Pending Causes—Courts of 
Limited Jurisdiction 

The first sentence of section 5.10, all of 
section 5.11 and all of section 5.12 shall be- 
come effective on January 1, 1970. Any mat- 
ter pending on December 31, 1969, before a 
justice of the peace or any People's Court or 
Municipal Court or in the Housing Court of 
Baltimore County shall be decided or other- 
wise disposed of in the District Court in the 
county in which the matter was pending on 
December 31, 1969, unless thereafter law- 
fully removed. 


Section 18. Uniform Jurisdiction. 

The third sentence of section 5.08 and the 
second sentence of section 5.10 shall become 
effective January 1, 1971, except as to mat- 
ters then pending. Until January 1, 1971, the 
provisions of the second paragraph of article 
TV, section 20, of the prior Constitution shall 
remain in effect. 


Section 19. Continuance in Judicial Office. 
Each judge of (a) the Court of Appeals, (b) 
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the Court of Special Appeals, and (c) the first 
and second judicial circuits, the Circuit 
Courts for the counties, and the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore City, in office on June 30, 
1968, shall continue in office as a judge, re- 
spectively, of (a) the Court of Appeals 
created by this Constitution, (b) the Inter- 
mediate Appellate Court, and (c) the Su- 
perior Court, for the balance of the term for 
which he was appointed or elected, unless 
sooner removed, retired or convicted after 
impeachment pursuant to the provisions of 
this Constitution. 
Section 20. Continuance in Office—Chief 
Judges of Appellate Courts. 
The chief judge of the Court of Appeals 
and the chief judge of the Court of Special 
Appeals in office on June 30, 1968, shall be 
the chief judge, respectively, of the Court of 
Appeals created by this Constitution, and of 
the Intermediate Appellate Court for the 
remainder of his service on such court, or 
until he resigns the office of chief judge. 


Section 21. Continuance in Office—Judges 
of Orphans’ Courts. 

Each judge of an Orphans’ Court in office 
on June 30, 1968, shall continue in office as 
a judge of such Orphans’ Court until Jan- 
uary 1, 1971, unless sooner removed or con- 
victed after impeachment pursuant to the 
provisions of this Constitution. 


Section 22. Continuance in Office—Judges 
of Courts of Limited Juris- 
diction, 

Each full-time judge of the People’s Court 
of Baltimore City, the Municipal Court of 
Baltimore City, and of the People’s Courts of 
Anne Arundel, Cecil, Montgomery, Prince 
George's and Wicomico Counties who is in 
office on December 31, 1969, shall continue 
in office as a judge of the District Court for 
the balance of the term for which he was ap- 
pointed or elected, unless previously re- 
moved, retired, or convicted after impeach- 
ment pursuant to the provisions of this Con- 
stitution; provided, however, that the term 
of any such judge whose term as such would, 
but for this section, have continued beyond 
December 31, 1969, but who shall be ineligi- 
ble for appointment as a judge of the Dis- 
trict Court under this Constitution, shall ex- 
pire on December 31, 1969. Every other jus- 
tice of the peace designated as trial magis- 
trate or committing magistrate, municipal 
Justice of the peace or magistrate, every 
other judge of a People's Court and each 
judge of the Housing Court of Baltimore 
County who is in office on July 1, 1968, shall 
continue in office until December 31, 1969, 
on which latter date his term shall expire. 


Section 23. Judicial Qualifications. 

Except as specifically provided below, until 
January 1, 1970, section 5.14 shall apply only 
to judges of the Court of Appeals, the In- 
termediate Appellate Court, and the Superior 
Court. 


Section 24. Filling Vacancy in Court of 
Appeals, Intermediate Ap- 
pellate Court or Superior 
Court. 

Sections 5.15 through 5.21 shall become ef- 
fective on July 1, 1969. Prior to that date, 
any vacancy in the office of judge of the 
Court of Appeals, the Intermediate Appel- 
late Court, or the Superior Court for any 
reason other than expiration of the term of 
Office, shall be filled by appointment by the 
Governor of a person qualified under section 
5.14 of this Constitution to fill such office. 
Each person so appointed shall be subject 
to continuance in office by the procedures 
and for the term prescribed by section 5.22 
of this Constitution. 

Section 25. Filling Vacancy in Courts of 
Limited Jurisdiction. 

Prior to January 1, 1970, any vacancy oc- 
curring in the office of judge of the Munici- 
pal Court of Baltimore City, the People’s 
Court of Baltimore City, or the People’s 
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Court for Anne Arundel, Cecil, Montgomery, 
Prince George’s or Wicomico Counties for 
any reason other than expiration of term 
shall be filled by the governor by appoint- 
ment of a person qualified under section 5.14 
to fill judicial office, except that he shall be 
a resident of the county in which the va- 
cancy exists. Each person so appointed shall 
be subject to continuance in office by the 
procedures and for the term prescribed by 
section 5.22 of this Constitution. Prior to 
January 1, 1970, any vacancy occurring for 
any reason in the office of judge of any 
other People’s Court, Municipal Court or 
the Housing Court of Baltimore County, or 
the office of any substitute or part-time 
People’s Court judge in any county or in the 
Office of justice of the peace shall be filled 
by the governor by appointment of a person 
qualified to fill such office under the law 
creating the office or under section 5,14 
of this Constitution. Each such appointment 
shall be for a term expiring December 31, 
1969. 

Section 26. Application of Section 5.22 to 

Judges Now in Office. 

Every judge of the Court of Appeals, the 
Intermediate Appellate Court, Superior 
Court, the Municipal Court of Baltimore 
City, the People’s Court of Baltimore City, 
the People’s Courts of Anne Arundel, Cecil, 
Montgomery, Prince George’s or Wicomico 
Counties whose term expires on or after July 
1, 1968, and prior to the general election in 
November 1968 shall have his term extended 
until such election. Each judge of those 
courts who is required to stand for retention 
in judicial office at that election shall do so 
pursuant to the provisions of and for the 
term prescribed by section 5.22 of this Con- 
stitution. Any People’s or Municipal Court 
judge subject to this section shall be sub- 
ject to approval or rejection by the elector- 
ate of the county or Baltimore City in which 
he would have been required to stand for 
election under the law in effect on June 30, 
1968. 


Section 27. Election of Judges Continued 
in Office. 

Any judge of any court continued in office 
pursuant to this schedule shall stand for 
retention in office at the general election next 
following the expiration of his term pursuant 
to and for the term prescribed in section 5.22. 
The term of any such judge shall be ex- 
tended until such next general election. 


Section 28. Applicability of Section 5.23. 

Section 5.23 shall not apply to any judge 
of the Orphans’ Court, or of any People’s 
Court, except full-time judges of People’s 
Courts in Baltimore City and Anne Arundel, 
Cecil, Montgomery, Prince George’s and Wi- 
comico Counties, and the judges of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Baltimore City, nor shall it 
apply to any justice of the peace. 

Section 29. Judicial Compensation. 

(a) Except for its second and last sen- 
tences, section 5.24 shall not apply to any 
judge of any People’s Court, the Municipal 
Court of Baltimore City, the Housing Court 
of Baltimore County, the Orphans’ Court, 
nor to any justice of the peace; provided, 
however, that between July 1, 1968, and Jan- 
uary 1, 1970, the General Assembly may pro- 
vide by law for uniform compensation and 
pension rights for full-time judges of the 
Municipal Court of Baltimore City and of 
the People’s Courts of Baltimore City and of 
Anne Arundel, Cecil, Montgomery, Prince 
Georges and Wicomico Counties, and their 
respective spouses. 

(b) The initial salary to be paid by the 
State to a judge of the Court of Appeals 
shall not be less than the total salary, in- 
cluding any local supplementation, paid on 
January 1, 1968, to the chief judge of the 
Court of Appeals established under the prior 
Constitution. 

(c) The initial salary to be paid by the 
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State to a Judge of the Intermediate Appel- 
late Court shall not be less than the total 
salary, including any local supplementation, 
paid on January 1, 1968, to the chief judge 
of the Court of Special Appeals. 

(d) The initial salary to be paid by the 
State to a judge of the Superior Court shall 
not be less than the total salary, including 
any local supplementation, paid on January 
1, 1968, to the chief judge of the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore City. 

(e) In establishing a uniform scale of ju- 
dicial salaries and pensions, including those 
for the District Court, the General Assembly 
may disregard any local supplementation or 
local salary or pension authorized after Jan- 
uary 1, 1968, and such action shall not be 
deemed to be a diminution of the salary or 
pension of any judge. 
Section 30. Restriction 

Activities. 

Section 5.25 shall not apply to judges of the 
Orphans’ Court, justices of the peace or 
judges of any People’s Court, except for full- 
time judges of the Municipal Court of Balti- 
more City, of the People’s Court of Baltimore 
City and of the People's Courts of Anne 
Arundel, Cecil, Montgomery, Prince George's 
and Wicomico Counties. Until January 1, 
1970, the provisions of article 33 of the 
Declaration of Rights of the prior Constitu- 
tion shall remain in effect as to any judge or 
justice of the peace not subject to section 
5.25. 


Section 31. 


of Non-Judicial 


Commission on Judicial Disa- 
bilities. 

The provisions of section 5.26 providing 
that a judge of the District Court shall be a 
member of the Commission on Judicial Disa- 
bilities shall not become effective until Janu- 
ary 1, 1970. Prior to that date, the Court of 
Appeals shall appoint one of the full-time 
judges of the Municipal Court of Baltimore 
City or the People’s Court of Baltimore City, 
or the Peoples Court of Anne Arundel, Cecil, 
Montgomery, Prince Georges or Wicomico 
Counties as a member of the Commission 
on Judicial Disabilities. If such member is 
continued in office on January 1, 1970, as a 
judge of the District Court and if his term 
on the Commission on Judicial Disabilities 
has not expired, he shall remain in office as 
a member of the Commission on Judicial 
Disabilities for the balance of his term, If 
he shall not be continued in office, or if his 
term shall have expired on January 1, 1970, 
the office shall be vacant on that date. 


Section 32. Clerks of Trial Courts. 

The clerk of the Superior Court of Balti- 
more City and of the Circuit Court for each 
county in office on June 30, 1968, shall be- 
come, respectively, the clerk of the Superior 
Court in Baltimore City or in that county, 
as the case may be. The clerks of the Court of 
Common Pleas, the Baltimore City Court, the 
Criminal Court of Baltimore, the Circuit 
Court of Baltimore City, and the Circuit 
Court No. 2 of Baltimore City in office on 
June 30, 1968, shall each become a chief 
deputy clerk of the Superior Court in Balti- 
more City. Each such Superior Court clerk, 
and each chief deputy clerk mentioned above, 
shall hold office for the balance of the term 
for which he was originally elected, or ap- 
pointed, subject only to removal pursuant to 
the provisions of the Constitution or law in 
effect June 30, 1968. Each full-time clerk of 
a justice of the peace designated trial 
magistrate, of a Municipal Court or of a 
People’s Court, and the chief constable of the 
People’s Court of Baltimore City in office on 
December 31, 1969, shall become a deputy 
clerk of the District Court. 

Section. 33. Registers of Wills. 

The constitutional office of register of wills 
shall terminate on January 1, 1971. Until 
that date, the provisions of article IV, section 
41, of the prior Constitution shall remain 
in effect. 
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Section 34. Sheriffs. 

The Constitutional office of sheriff shall 
terminate on January 6, 1971. Until that 
date, the provisions of article IV, section 44, 
of the prior Constitution shall remain in 
effect. 


Section 35. Costs of Judicial System. 

Except with respect to judicial compensa- 
tion and pensions as provided for in section 
29 of this schedule and in section 5.24 of this 
Constitution, section 5.32 of this Constitu- 
tion shall not become effective until Janu- 
ary 1, 1970. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Delayed Effect of Certain Sec- 

t . 

The provisions of section 3.22, insofar as 
they relate to counties; and all of section 
7.04, shall not be effective until January 6, 
1971, unless simultaneously made effective 
for all counties by the General Assembly at 
an earlier date. 


Section 37. Adoption of Instrument of 
County Government, 

Prior to July 1, 1969, the General Assembly 
shall prescribe by law a choice of procedures 
by which an instrument of government of a 
county may be proposed. The proposed in- 
strument of government shall be submitted 
to the voters of the county and shall be 
adopted only if approved by a majority of 
those voting on the proposal. Prior to July 1, 
1970, the General Assembly shall prescribe 
by law an instrument of government which 
shall, without further action, become effec- 
tive on January 6, 1971, for those counties 
which have failed to adopt by July 1, 1970, 
an instrument of government effective no 
later than January 6, 1971. The charter 
adopted by any county pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the prior Constitution shall be 
without further act the instrument of gov- 
ernment for that county; provided that any 
procedure to obtain a charter or instrument 
of government commenced pursuant to the 
prior Constitution must be completed prior 
to July 1, 1970, and the instrument of gov- 
ernment so adopted must be effective no 
later than January 6, 1971. 


Section 38. Interim Restriction Upon Public 
Local Law. 

From and after the effective date of the 
instrument of government of a county, no 
law applicable only to that county shall be 
enacted by the General Assembly for that 
county on any subject covered by the ex- 
press powers granted to such county by the 
General Assembly by law. The effect of this 
section shall terminate on January 6, 1971, 
or on any earlier date that sections 3.22 and 
7.04 shall be made fully effective by the Gen- 
eral Assembly by law. 

Section 39. Powers of Baltimore City To 
Issue B 

Except as provided in section 41, the pow- 
ers of Baltimore City to borrow money on 
the faith and credit of Baltimore City and 
to issue bonds or other evidences of indebt- 
edness therefor shall be subject only to such 
limitations and restrictions as to the amount 
or method of issuance as may be applicable 
at the time of such issuance to all counties 
which have adopted an instrument of gov- 
ernment, but nothing herein shall authorize 
Baltimore City to issue any bonds except 
pursuant to an ordinance submitted to the 
qualified voters approved by a majority of 
those voting on the question. The effect of 
this section shall terminate on the effective 
date of section 7.04, 


FINANCE 
Section 40. Delayed Effect of Certain Sec- 
tions 


Sections 6.04, 6.05, 6.06, and 6.16 shall be- 
come effective July 1, 1969, Except insofar 
as section 6.07 is inconsistent with it, ar- 
ticle III, section 34, of the prior Constitu- 
tion shall remain in effect until July 1, 1969. 


Section 36. 
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Section 41. Law Governing Bonds. 

All bonds and other evidences of indebted- 
ness authorized by the General Assembly or 
by any local legislative body prior to the 
effective date of this Constitution shall be 
governed by the constitutional provisions 
and laws in effect at the time of authoriza- 
tion. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 42. Sovereign Immunity. 

Section 9.08 shall not be effective as to 
causes of action arising prior to January 1, 
1970. 


SCHEDULE OF LEGISLATION 


This schedule takes effect under the au- 
thority of Chapter 4, Section 17, of the Acts 
of 1967, and under the authority of its adop- 
tion by the people of Maryland together with 
the Constitution to which it is attached. 
Provisions contained in this schedule shall 
become effective on July 1, 1968, and may be 
amended or repealed by the General Assem- 
bly by law. The grouping of sections of this 
schedule under titles referring to the num- 
bered articles of the Constitution is in- 
tended for convenience and not as a limita- 
tion on the applicability of the sections, 


Section 1. Definitions, 

(a) In this schedule the words “prior Con- 
stitution” mean the Constitution of 1867 
as amended. 

(b) In this schedule the word “county” 
shall be deemed to include Baltimore City. 


SUFFRAGE AND ELECTIONS 


Section 2. Petition Requirements. 

A referendum petition may consist of sev- 
eral papers, but each paper shall contain 
the full text of the act or part of act peti- 
tioned upon; and there shall be attached to 
each such paper an affidavit of the person 
procuring the signatures thereon that of the 
said person’s own personal knowledge every 
signature thereon is genuine and bona fide, 
and that the signers are qualified voters of 
the State of Maryland, and county, as set op- 
posite their names, and no other vertifica- 
tion shall be required. 


Section 3. Interim Provisions for Disquali- 
fications from Voting. 

No person convicted of larceny, or other 
infamous crime, unless pardoned by the 
governor, shall be entitled to vote at any elec- 
tion in this State; and no person under 
guardianship as a lunatic, or, as a person 
non compos mentis, shall be entitled to vote. 
The effect of this section shall terminate 
J--ly 1, 1969. 

Section 4. Procedure for Retention in Office 
of Judges. 

The procedure for approval or rejection of 
the continuance in office of a judge required 
to stand for election under section 5.22 of the 
Constitution shall be as follows: 

(a) Each candidate for continuance in of- 
fice as judge shall file a certificate of candi- 
dacy with the secretary of state. Such certif- 
icate shall be filed not less than ninety days 
prior to the date of the election at which 
the judge’s retention or rejection is to be 
determined. The filing fee shall be $25.00. 

(b) Not less than sixty days before any 
such election, the secretary of state shall cer- 
tify to the boards of supervisors of elections 
of the county or counties, the voters of 
which are entitled to vote on the continu- 
ance in office of such judge, the name and 
residence of such judge, and the court in 
which he seeks to be retained. 

(c) Each such board shall include on the 
ballots prepared by it pursuant to Section 
16-4, Art. 33, Annotated Code of Maryland, 
the following questions with respect to each 
judicial candidate certified to it by the Secre- 
tary of State: 

Shall Judge (name of candidate) be re- 
tained in office as a judge of the (name of 
court)? Yes No 
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(d) No such judge shall be required to run 
in a primary election nor shall his political 
affiliation appear on the ballot. 

(e) Provisions of the election laws not in- 
consistent with the aforegoing shall apply to 
judicial elections. 
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Section 5. Salary of Members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Each member of the General Assembly 
shall receive an annual salary of eight thou- 
sand dollars, accounting from July 1, 1968, 
and payable bi-weekly. 

Section 6. Vacancies Occurring During 
Present Term of the General 
Assembly. 

(a) In case of death, disqualification, res- 
ignation, refusal to act, expulsion, or re- 
moval from the county for which he shall 
have been elected, of any person who shall 
have been chosen as a delegate or senator, or 
in case of a tie vote between two or more 
such qualified persons, the governor shall 
appoint a person whose name shall be sub- 
mitted to him in writing, within thirty days 
after the occurrence of the vacancy, by the 
state central committee of the political party 
with which the delegate or senator, so va- 
cating, had been affiliated in the county or 
district from which he or she was elected, 
provided that the appointee shall be of the 
same political party as the person whose 
Office is to be filled; and it shall be the duty 
of the governor to make said appointment 
within fifteen days after the submission 
thereof to him. If a name is not submitted 
by the state central committee within thirty 
days after the occurrence of the vacancy, 
the governor within another period of fifteen 
days shall appoint a person, who shall be of 
the same political party as the person whose 
Office is to be filled, and who is otherwise 
properly qualified to hold the office of dele- 
gate or senator in the district or county, In 
every case when any person is so appointed 
by the governor, his appointment shall be 
deemed to be for the unexpired term of the 
person whose office has become vacant. 

(b) In addition, and in submitting a name 
to the governor to fill a vacancy in a sen- 
atorial district or subdistrict, as the case 
may be, in any of the counties of Maryland, 
the state central committee or committees 
shall follow these provisions: 

(1) If the vacancy occurs in a district or 
subdistrict having the same boundaries as a 
county, the state central committee of the 
county shall submit the name of a resident 
of the district or subdistrict. 

(2) If the vacancy occurs in a district or 
subdistrict which has boundaries comprising 
a portion of one county, the state central 
committee of that county shall submit the 
name of a resident of the district or subdis- 
trict. 

(3) If the vacancy occurs in a district or 
subdistrict which has boundaries comprising 
a portion or all of two or more counties, the 
state central committee of each county in- 
volved shall have one vote for submitting the 
name of a resident of the district or subdis- 
trict; and if there is a tie vote between or 
among the state central committees, the list 
of names there proposed shall be submitted 
to the governor, and he shall make the ap- 
pointment from the list. 

Section 7. Procedure for Enactment of Law. 

Every bill, when passed by the General As- 
sembly, and sealed with the Great Seal, shall 
be presented to the governor, who, if he ap- 
proves it, shall sign the same in the presence 
of the presiding officers and chief clerks of 
the Senate and House of Delegates. Every law 
shall be recorded in the office of the Court 
of Appeals, and in due time, be printed, pub- 
lished, and certified under the Great Seal to 
the several courts, in the same manner as 
has been heretofore usual in this State. 
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Section 8. Salary of Governor. 

The governor shall receive an annual salary 
of forty thousand dollars, accounting from 
July 1, 1968 and payable bi-weekly, 
Section 9, Appointment of Officers by Gov- 

ernor. 

The governor shall nominate, and, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appoint all civil and military officers of the 
State whose appointment or election is not 
otherwise provided for in the Constitution, 
unless a different mode of appointment be 
prescribed by the law creating the office. 
Section 10, Removal of Officers by Gover- 

nor. 

The governor may suspend or arrest any 
military officer of the State for disobedience 
of orders, or other military offense; and may 
remove him in pursuance of the sentence of 
a court-martial; and may remove for incom- 
petency or misconduct, all civil officers who 
received appointment from the executive for 
a term of years. 

Section 11. Secretary of State. 

The secretary of state shall carefully keep 
and preserve a record of all official acts and 
proceedings, which may at all times be in- 
spected by a committee of either house of 
the General Assembly; and he shall perform 
such other duties as may properly belong to 
his office. 

Section 12. State’s Attorneys. 

In the case of a vacancy in the office of 
state’s attorney, or of his removal from the 
county in which he shall have been elected, 
the said vacancy shall be filled by the judge 
or judges of the Superior Court resident in 
the county in which the vacancy occurs for 
the residue of the term thus made vacant. 


Section 18. Comptroller and Treasurer. 

Until January 6, 1971, the comptroller and 
the treasurer shall continue to exercise those 
rights, powers, and duties pertaining to them, 
respectively, on June 30, 1968, and not in 
conflict with the Constitution. 

Section 14. Board of Public Works and 
Board of Review. 

Upon the termination of the legal exist- 
ence of the Board of Public Works for which 
provision is made in article XII of the prior 
Constitution, all its powers and duties shall 
be vested in the Board of Review for which 
provision is made in section 4.25 of this Con- 
stitution; and all references to the Board of 
Public Works in legislation, contracts, or 
documents shall be deemed to refer to the 
Board of Review as well as to the Board of 
Public Works. Prior to termination of the 
legal existence of the Board of Public Works, 
it shall continue to exercise those rights, 
powers, and duties granted to it by article 
XII of the prior Constitution. 

JUDICIAL BRANCH 
Section 15. Courts of Record. 

Each court created by this Constitution 
shall be a court of record, and shall have a 
seal. 

Section 16. Statutory References to Courts. 

Except where inconsistent with this Con- 
stitution, the Schedule of Transitional Pro- 
visions, or this Schedule: 

(a) All statutory references to the Court 
of Appeals shall be deemed to refer to the 
Court of Appeals established by this Consti- 
tution. 

(b) All statutory references to the Court of 
Special Appeals shall be deemed to refer to 
the Intermediate Appellate Court. 

(c) All statutory references to Circuit 
Courts, courts for any circuit or county 
(other than People’s Courts, Municipal 
Courts, or the Housing Court of Baltimore 
County), the Supreme Bench of Baltimore 
City, the Superior Court of Baltimore City, 
the Court of Common Pleas, the Baltimore 
City Court, the Criminal Court of Baltimore, 
the Circuit Court of Baltimore City or the 
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Circuit Court No, 2 of Baltimore City shall 
be deemed to refer to the Superior Court in 
the appropriate county. 

Section 17. Appellate Circuits. 

There shall be six circuits of the Court 
of Appeals, as follows: The First Appellate 
Circuit, consisting of Cecil, Kent, Queen 
Annes, Caroline, Talbot, Dorchester, Wicom- 
ico, Worcester, and Somerset counties; the 
Second Appellate Circuit, consisting of Bal- 
timore and Harford counties; the Third Ap- 
pellate Circuit, consisting of Allegany, Fred- 
erick, Garrett, Montgomery, and Washing- 
ton counties; the Fourth Appellate Circuit, 
consisting of Prince George's, Calvert, Charles 
and St. Mary's counties; the Fifth Appellate 
Circuit, consisting of Anne Arundel, Carroll, 
and Howard counties; and the Sixth Appel- 
late Circuit, consisting of Baltimore City. 
One of the judges of the Court of Appeals 
shall be resident in each of the first five 
appellate circuits and two judges shall be 
resident in the Sixth Appellate Circuit, 


Section 18, Judicial Circuits. 

Wherever any statute refers to a judicial 
circuit, to the courts of such circuit or to 
the judges of or in such circuit, it shall be 
deemed to refer to the Superior Court or 
the judges of the Superior Court resident 
in the geographical area prescribed for that 
circuit by article IV, section 19, of the prior 
Constitution. 

Section 19. Jurisdiction of Superior Court 
in Baltimore City. 

The jurisdiction vested in the Superior 
Court of Baltimore City, the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, the Baltimore City Court, the 
Circuit Court of Baltimore City, and the 
Criminal Court of Baltimore by article IV, 
sections 28-29, and 30 of the prior Consti- 
tution shall be vested in the Superior Court 
in Baltimore City. 

Section 20. Duties of Clerk of Supertor 
Court in Baltimore City. 

The duties vested in the various clerks of 
the courts comprising the Supreme Bench 
of Baltimore City by sections 37 and 38 of 
article IV of the prior Constitution shall 
be vested in the clerk of the Superior Court 
in Baltimore City. 

Section 21. Judicial Pensions. 

(a) In the case of a judge who in one year 
had active service as a member of more than 
one court including a court existing under 
provisions of the prior Constitution, the 
amount of pension for that full year shall 
be calculated yearly at the rate for service 
in that court for which the higher pension 
is allowed, but in no event shall the maxi- 
mum pension exceed that prescribed for 
judges of the court upon which the judge 
is serving at death or retirement, nor shall 
a judge be credited with more than one 
partial year’s service in a single year. 

(b) In the case of a judge who has served 
as a member of more than one court, includ- 
ing a court existing under provisions of the 
prior Constitution, all such service shall be 
credited for pension purposes at the rate pro- 
vided by the law in effect during such sery- 
ice, including any local supplementation or 
local pension provided prior to January 1, 
1968, but in no event shall the maximum 
pension exceed that prescribed for judges of 
the court upon which the judge is serving 
at death or retirement. 

(c) Any judge not continued in office as a 
judge pursuant to the Schedule of Transi- 
tional Provisions shall, upon the termination 
of his office, be entitled to receive a pension 
in an amount equal to that which he would 
have been entitled to receive had he attained 
his sixtieth birthday and retired on the date 
of abolition of his office. Such pension shall 
not be payable until the judge reaches his 
sixtieth birthday. 

Section 22. Pensions of Former Judges. 

In the case of a former judge who is re- 
ceiving a judicial pension on June 30, 1968, 
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or who would then be receiving such a pen- 
sion but for the fact that he is then engaged 
in the private practice of law or is then 
holding a public office of profit, or in the case 
of the spouse of such former judge, judicial 
pension rights shall not be reduced. Such 
judicial pension rights shall not be increased 
except by the General Assembly by law effec- 
tive on or after July 1, 1968. The full amount 
of any such pension payable to a former 
judge of the Court of Appeals, the Court of 
Special Appeals, the Supreme Bench of Balti- 
more City, or of any Circuit Court, or his 
spouse, shall be paid by the State on and 
after July 1, 1968. The full amount of any 
such pension payable to any other former 
judge or his spouse shall be paid by the 
State on and after January 1, 1970. 


Section 23. Terms of Initial Members of 
Commission on Judicial Dis- 
abiilties. 

Of the first three judicial members of the 
Commission on Judicial Disabilities, the 
Court of Appeals shall designate one to serve 
for one year, one to serve for two years and 
one to serve for three years. Of the first 
non-judicial members of the Commission, 
the governor shall designate one to serve 
three years and the other to serve four years. 


Section 24. People’s Court of Baltimore 
City. 

(a) Until January 1, 1970, the People’s 
Court of Baltimore City shall continue in 
existence subject to the provisions of article 
IV, section 41-A of the prior Constitution, 

(b) Until January 1, 1970, the provisions 
of article IV, section 41-A of the prior Con- 
stitution pertaining to the chief constable, 
constables, and clerk of said Court shall re- 
main in effect. 

(c) Unless sooner modified or repealed by 
the General Assembly by law the effectiveness 
of this section shall terminate on January 
1, 1970. 

Section 25. r N Court of Baltimore 
y. 

(a) Until January 1, 1970, the Municipal 
Court of Baltimore City and its jurisdic- 
tion, shall continue in existence subject to 
the provisions of article IV, section 41-C of 
the prior Constitution. 

(b) Until January 1, 1970, the provisions 
of article IV, section 41-0 of the prior Con- 
stitution pertaining to the chief clerk of said 
Court shall remain in effect. 

(c) Unless sooner modified or repealed by 
the General Assembly by law, the effective- 
ness of this section shall terminate on Janu- 
ary 1, 1970. 

Section 26. Court Dockets and Files. 

All papers, dockets, files, books, records, 
monies, and other property belonging or per- 
taining to or in (a) the Court of Appeals, 
(b) the Court of Special Appeals, or (c) the 
Circuit Court of any county, the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore City, the Superior Court 
of Baltimore City, the Court of Common 
Pleas, the Baltimore City Court, the Criminal 
Court of Baltimore, the Circuit Court of 
Baltimore City and Circuit No. 2 of Balti- 
more City on June 30, 1968, shall be trans- 
ferred on July 1, 1968, to, respectively, (a) 
the Court of Appeals created by this Consti- 
tution, (b) the Intermediate Appellate 
Court, or (c) the Superior Court in the ap- 
propriate county. 

Section 27. Vacancy in Orphans’ Court. 

In case of a vacancy in the office of judge 
of the Orphans Court, the governor shall 
appoint, subject to confirmation, or rejection 
by the Senate, some suitable person to fill 
the same until January 1, 1971. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Section 28. Procedure to Adopt a County 
Instrument of Government, 

The board of county commissioners of any 
county may appoint at any time a charter 
board of not more than nine members, and 
shall appoint a charter board within thirty 
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days after receipt of a petition signed by 
five per cent of the qualified voters of the 
county or by ten thousand voters, which- 
ever is less. If additional charter board mem- 
bers are nominated by petitions signed by 
three per cent of the qualified voters of the 
county or by three thousand voters, which- 
ever is less, which shall be delivered to the 
board of county commissioners within sixty 
days after the charter board shall have been 
appointed, then the board of county com- 
missioners shall call a special election not 
less than thirty nor more than ninety days 
after receipt of the petitions unless a reg- 
ular election falls within the designated 
period. The appointees of the board of 
county commissioners and those nominated 
by petitions shall be placed on the ballot in 
alphabetical order without party designa- 
tion. The voters shall be entitled to cast 
votes for, and elect, a number of nominees 
equal to the number of charter board mem- 
bers originally selected by the board of 
county commissioners and those so elected 
shall constitute the charter board. The char- 
ter board shall be responsible for drafting 
the instrument of government. Such char- 
ter board shall, within twelve months from 
the date of its appointment or in the event 
of an election within twelve months from 
the date of that election, present an instru- 
ment of government for the county to the 
board of county commissioners, who shall 
publish the same in at least two newspapers 
of general circulation published in the 
county within thirty days after it shall have 
been presented. Such instrument of govern- 
ment shall be submitted to the voters of 
the county at a special or regular election 
held not earlier than thirty days, nor later 
than ninety days, after publication of the 
instrument of government. If a majority of 
the votes cast for and against the adoption 
of the instrument of government shall be 
in favor of adoption, then such instrument 
of government shall, on the thirtieth day 
after such election, become effective as the 
instrument of government of that county, 
and any laws applying only to that county 
which are inconsistent with the instrument 
of government, shall be thereby repealed. 
Prior to the effective date of section 7.04 of 
the Constitution, all counties having an in- 
strument of government shall exercise only 
those express powers prescribed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly by law. 

The effect of this section shall terminate 
on July 1, 1970. 

Section 29. Amendment of Instruments of 
Government. 

An amendment may be proposed and 
adopted as provided in the county instru- 
ment of government; but if the instrument 
of government does not provide an amend- 
ment procedure, amendment to any instru- 
ment of government adopted under the 
provisions of the prior Constitution may be 
proposed by a resolution of the legislative 
body of the county; or by a petition signed 
by not less than 20 per cent of the qualified 
voters of the county, and filed with the legis- 
lative body of the county; provided, how- 
ever, that in any case 10,000 signatures shall 
be sufficient to complete a petition. When so 
proposed, such amendment shall be sub- 
mitted to the voters at the next regular elec- 
tion occurring after the passage of said reso- 
lution or the filing of said petition. If at said 
election the majority of the votes cast for and 
against said amendment shall be in favor 
thereof, said amendment shall be adopted 
and becomes a part of the instrument of gov- 
ernment from and after the thirtieth day 
after said election. Said amendment shall be 
published by the legislative body of the 
county once a week for five successive weeks 
prior to said election in at least one news- 
paper published in said county. 


Section 30. County Commissioners. 
There shall be county commissioners for 
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each county not having an instrument of 
government in effect. Such county commis- 
sioners shall continue to exercise their of- 
fices in accordance with the provisions of the 
prior Constitution. The effect of this section 
shall terminate on January 6, 1971. 


Section 31. County Surveyors. 

County surveyors in office on June 30, 
1968, shall continue in office until the ex- 
piration of the term for which they are elect- 
ed. Such county surveyors shall continue to 
exercise their offices in accordance with the 
provisions of the prior Constitution, 

Section 32. County Elections. 

All elections for county offices held in No- 
vember 1970, shall be for those offices pro- 
vided for by the instrument of government 
effective or to become effective on January 6, 
1971 for that county. 


Section 33. Charter Amendments of Munic- 
ipal Corporations, 

Any municipal corporation existing on 
June 30, 1968, shall have the power and au- 
thority (a) to amend or repeal an existing 
charter or local laws relating to the incorpo- 
ration, organization, government, or affairs of 
said municipal corporation heretofore en- 
acted by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, and (b) to adopt a new charter and 
to amend or repeal any charter consistent 
with the provisions of this Consitution and 
any laws of the General Assembly pertain- 
ing thereto. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 34. Style of Commissions and 
Grants. 

Public commissions and grants shall run 
thus: “The State of Maryland, etc.,” and 
shall be signed by the governor, with the Seal 
of the State annexed. 


Section 35. Procedures for Amendment of 
the Constitution. 

Any bill proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution shall be published by order of 
the governor, in at least two newspapers, in 
each county except Baltimore City, where so 
many may be published, and where not more 
than one may be published, then in that 
newspaper, and in three newspapers pub- 
lished in Balitmore City, once a week for 
four weeks immediately preceding the special 
or general election, at which the proposed 
amendment shall be submitted to the quali- 
fied voters of the State for adoption or re- 
jection. 


Section 36. Exception to Limitation for No- 
taries Public, 

A person may hold office as notary public 
at the same time that he holds another office 
of profit created by the Constitution or laws 
of this State. 


SENATOR DODD URGES ACTION 
AGAINST CRIME 


Mr, DODD. Mr. President, immediately 
after the President's state of the Union 
message, I issued the following state- 
ment of initial reaction: 

I agree with President Johnson that the 
Gun Control Bill, the Safe Streets Act, and 
stricter penalties for drug abuse—all of 
which I have been fighting for—must be 
passed by the Congress. 

This can be done very easily and very 
quickly. 

The Gun Control Bill, which I authored, 
and the Safe Streets Bill, which I co-spon- 
sored, are already in Committee. The Senate 
Juvenile Delinquency Committee, which I 
chair, has held extensive public hearings on 
drug abuse and we plan early introduction 
of a bill to deal with it. 

Overall, the President’s message was an 
inspiring, uplifting speech for Americans at 
this present hour. It sets out our position on 
Vietnam with clarity and firmness. It told 
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us what we must do at home, It was a great 
speech, by a great President, 


I now take this moment to elaborate 
upon that initial reaction: 

I was particularly impressed with the 
President’s strong views on the urgent 
need for a massive attack on crime and 
with his request to Congress for the laws 
and funds required to succeed. 

The President again asked for passage 
of the Safe Streets and Crime Control 
Act of 1967, which is pending action in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee along 
with the State Firearms Control Assist- 
ance Act—the mail order gun law—S. 1, 
amendment No. 90. 

These are two important measures. 
They lead a broad anticrime program of 
reform and innovation that would mod- 
ernize the police function, the juvenile 
courts, the correctional systems, and a 
host of proposals aimed at correcting the 
evils of crime from juvenile to organized. 

In short, the President asked Congress 
to recognize crime as a 20th-century 
problem, then use its talent, time, and re- 
sources to devise 20th-century concepts 
to deal with it. 

It is imperative that Congress do so. 
Certainly it is obvious that horse-and- 
buggy methods have proved woefully un- 
able to cope with jet-age crime. 

Consequently, law enforcement offi- 
cials have been compelled to sit by help- 
lessly while all forms of crime have grown 
at what has become a computerized, pre- 
dictable, rate. 

Consider but three factors which, at 
this greatly advanced stage of criminal 
development, these computerized predic- 
tions show: 

First. This year thousands of juveniles 
will be tossed into “correctional” institu- 
tions with hardened criminals who will 
teach them more sophisticated criminal 
techniques. 

Second. This year 18,000 people will be 
slaughtered by gunfire in our streets. 

Third. By 1970 more than 1 million 
juveniles will be going before juvenile 
courts each year. 

Mr. President, if we had no other proof 
of the monstrous growth of this already 
monumental problem, what more proof 
would the Congress require before mov- 
ing to act to combat it, promptly and 
effectively? 

But as every Member of Congress 
knows, the public record is replete with 
a long and constantly accelerating train 
of endless proof of the absolute urgency 
of such action. 

And certainly every Member of Con- 
gress has abundant proof of the broad 
public demand for such action. 

I do not have to remind Senators of 
this demand for stronger Federal con- 
trols over the sale of firearms to juve- 
niles, felons, dope addicts, and others 
who should not be permitted firearms 
possession. 

I do not have to remind Senators of 
the significant endorsement of these de- 
mands which is represented in the almost 
universal endorsement of our proposed 
legislation which comes from a host of 
distinguished organizations such as the 
American Bar Association, the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of New York City, and 
many others. 
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I do not have to remind Senators of 
the fortification of this public demand 
which comes, each day, from the news 
media. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief, representative selec- 
tion of these newspaper editorials be 
printed in the Record. I shall add to 
them from time to time. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Springfield (III.) State Register, 
Sept. 16, 1967] 

Procress BEING MADE IN GETTING GUN 
CONTROL Laws 


The people who have been asking for 
years just how many people have to be shot 
before we get meaningful gun control legis- 
lation in this country may soon have their 
answer. 

That number of victims seems to have been 
reached—reached at least for a growing num- 
ber of congressmen and legislators in several 
states, including Illinois. Legislation designed 
to limit the sale of firearms has, in the past, 
been met by strong, organized opposition by 
some groups and by indifference by most 
people. 

The public is now beginning to see that 
there can be value in making it impossible 
for criminals to obtain guns legally. Some 
legislative bodies, including Congress are be- 
ginning to see that the public is due some 
protection. 

There is a bill in Congress to forbid the 
mail-order sale of guns. Presently, anyone— 
man, woman, child, criminal, insane—can 
get a gun just by ordering one through the 
mail. 

Think this mail-order business is insig- 
nificant? Two million guns were sold in the 
United States last year and more than half 
of them—that’s right, more than half—were 
sold through the mails! 

Here in Illinois, the General Assembly is 
considering at its resumed session amending 
the gun and ammunition buyers’ registra- 
tion bill passed at this year’s regular session 
to make it effective next Jan. 1 instead of 
July 1. It does not eliminate the need for 
federal legislation, but it will make it mcre 
difficult for untrustworthy individuals to ob- 
tain weapons and ammunition. 

In New York, both the city and the state 
are studying ways of making their gun-con- 
trol laws tougher. It’s a nonpartisan issue, 
being pushed by people who are shocked by 
the number of people who have been victims 
of firearms. 

These men are concerned because they 
know that in 1966 guns were used in 6,400 
murders, 10,000 suicides, and 2,800 accidental 
deaths in this country. That means more 
Americans were killed by guns in the United 
States in one year than have been killed in 
all the years of fighting in Vietnam. 

Philadelphia decided in 1965 they had to do 
something to control the indiscriminate sale 
of guns. 

A gun-control ordinance was passed and 
in the following 18 months, 110 convicted 
criminals were denied permits for guns. This 
was out of a total of 5,034 prospective gun 
purchasers. 

FBI records show that the number of mur- 
ders in Philadelphia during the first nine 
months of 1966 dropped 17 per cent below 
the corresponding figures for 1965. This con- 
trasts with the number in the nation as a 
whole which increased 9 per cent. 

New Jersey last year put in a strict state- 
wide law similar to the Philadelphia ordi- 
mance, Seven per cent of the applicants for 
guns were turned down because of 
records. 

The guns used in the New Jersey riots are 
not an indication of a failure in the law. 
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The guns were purchased legally in other 
states and brought into New Jersey. 

It has been estimated by government offi- 
cials that 80 per cent of the firearms con- 
fiscated in Newark were bought in other 
states. A check of 56 gun dealers in four 
states bordering on New Jersey showed that 
those dealers had sold some 690 firearms to 
New Jersey residents in recent months. 

No one says that law abiding citizens 
should not be able to buy the firearms they 
want and need for personal protection. No 
one says that sportsmen should not be able 
to buy the guns for their hobby. No one says 
that a firearms control bill will keep all 
firearms out of the hands of all criminals. 

What is being said is there needs to be leg- 
islation which will make it as difficult as pos- 
sible for the juvenile, the criminal and the 
mentally ill to purchase guns as easily as they 
purchase any other item in a store. 

[From the Rochester (N.Y. Democrat and 
Chronicle, Nov. 24, 1967] 


Disarm THOSE POTENTIAL SNIPERS 


Senate investigators are alarmed over evi- 
dence of stockpiling of guns, particularly in 
Detroit, scene last summer of the nation’s 
worst race rioting. They base their conclu- 
sion on the sharp increase in rifle sales and 
on those of handguns in states where regis- 
tration is not required. 

The investigators, sent to riot cities by 
Sen. Thomas J. Dodd (D. Conn.), sponsor of 
a federal arms contro] measure, can do no 
more than to gather statistics and report 
back. The reason, one said is that there's 
nothing in the law to stop it.” 

The Senate team also punctured sports- 
men’s claims that a control law would not 
curb sniping, “since most of the guns in 
the hands of rioters were stolen.” In Detroit 
alone, only 37 of the hand guns seized were 
registered in the names of others than those 
possessing them. Most were foreign-made or 
surplus hand guns bought in nearby Toledo, 
Ohio, which has no restrictions on them. 

The Dodd bill is stuck in the Senate. 
Meanwhile, potential snipers can arm them- 
selves freely without hindrance from the law. 
[From the Topeka (Kans.) State Journal, 

Aug. 4, 1967] 
Riots DEMAND ACTION ON GUNS 


The volume of voices calling for federal 
gun control legislation has grown with the 
rioting in the cities. Gov. Richard J. Hughes 
added his Wednesday to those urging swift 
passage of legislation that has been locked 
in a Senate subcommittee for four years. 

Hughes, who saw at first-hand the bloody 
rioting in Newark, has a list of weapons 
seized at Newark. They include rifles, shot- 
guns, pistols, revolvers and even one sub- 
machine gun. Many of them were of foreign 
make. 

Some firearms dealers, in halting sales in 
a number of cities where violence took 
place, did so without official coercion and 
simply because the dealers didn’t want to 
add anything to the violence. 

New Jersey already has the strongest state 
gun control law in the nation but found, 
from experience, that residents could quite 
easily purchase guns in other states, and 
through the mails. He said many of the guns 
used by snipers in Newark obviously were 
obtained in other states. In practically every 
riot mail order guns were involved. 

He believes federal control is the answer. 

The pending bill in Congress, known as 
the Dodd bill, would ban interstate sale of 
firearms and prohibit over-the-counter sale 
of hand to non-residents of a state. 
It would also tighten import controls. 

The need for reasonable controls over the 
possession and sale of firearms grows with 
every riot. 
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[From the Pawtucket (R.I.) Times, Sept. 19, 
1967] 
REPUBLICANS DILLY-DALLY ON GUN 
CoNTROLS 


President Johnson has voiced concern 
about the sharp increase in crimes in which 
firearms were used, and he expressed it well 
when he stated, “A civilized nation cannot 
allow this armed terror to continue.” To rid 
the nation of some of this lawlessness, he 
filed a bill several months ago—and it’s 
still where it was several months ago: In the 
files of the House judiciary committee. 

To the average citizen, unwise in the ways 
of Washington, such a measure should be 
rushed into law, having as its chief objec- 
tives a lessening in crime, a saving of inno- 
cent lives, and a more restful sleep by 
law-abiding citizens. Yet nothing has hap- 
pened to this bill except that it has collected 
some dust. And unless a handful of legisla- 
tors who've bottled up the bill can be per- 
suaded to report it out and let the full House 
membership vote on it, it will stay there in- 
definitely much to the delight of the crimi- 
nal element and much to the disgust of all 
decent Americans. 

The Republican members of the commit- 
tee have given no indication they will vote 
the bill out, and Democratic chairman 
Emanuel Celler says that without GOP back- 
ing, there’s no chance of getting it to the 
House floor. This seeming hardheadness on 
the part of these Republicans can only be 
guessed at, but could be explained in one of 
two ways: Either they are centering their 
efforts on their own gun control bill that is 
still being hammered together (and thus can 
go before the electorate in 1968 as the party 
that clamped down on crime), or the pres- 
sure groups opposed to the Johnson measure 
have worked effectively on these congress- 
men. These pressure specialists are a formi- 
dable lot—led by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and other sportsmen’s groups, and 
joined by officials of industrial firms who see 
the gun sale restrictions in the Johnson bill 
as cutting into profits. 

The interests of a political party, of con- 
stituent businessmen, and of pressure 
groups that could retaliate against a legis- 
lator who voted “the wrong way” are facts 
of life in the legislative world, but when the 
gang element is becoming a menace to the 
life and liberty of respectable people, it’s 
time for action, and not for pussyfooting. 
The Republicans on the House judiciary 
committee would do well to determine the 
sentiments of the public on the easy avail- 
ability of lethal weapons. They might then 
vote out that Johnson bill in record time. 
[From the Columbus (Ga.) Ledger, Sept. 21, 

1967] 
PRESIDENT PRESSING GuN CuRB 


“A civilized nation cannot allow this armed 
trend to continue,” President Johnson de- 
clared last week as he began to work up a 
full head of steam behind a federal gun con- 
trol law. 

We agree with the President 100 per cent. 

No amount of ballyhoo about the citizen’s 
right to bear arms, and the ridiculous asser- 
tion that having easy access to arms and am- 
munition is essential to advance the marks- 
manship of our youth in preparation for 
war, can any longer obscure the issue. 

In a letter to Congress, based on the au- 
thentic statistics of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the President stated that two 
million guns were sold in the United States 
last year—many of them to hardened crim- 
inals, snipers, mental defectives, rapists, 
habitual drunkards and juveniles. 

In support of the administration’s pro- 
posed gun law, now waiting action by the 
Judiciary Committee, the President noted 
that last year alone, guns were involved in 
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6,500 murders, 10,000 suicides, 2,600 acci- 
dental deaths, 43,500 aggravated assaults, 
and 50,000 robberies. 

The gun law opponents argue that the ad- 
ministration’s proposal will interfere with 
sportsmen. 

This is untrue. 

The law will not interfere or even incon- 
venience bona fide sportsmen and law abid- 
ing citizens. 

But even if it did inconvenience people a 
little, what is inconvenience when measured 
against the personal security and safety of 
millions of Americans. 

If anyone is still in doubt about the need 
for a gun control law, they should study the 
experience of the State of New Jersey which 
recently instituted gun controls. 

There, state officials discovered that more 
than seven per cent of the applicants for 
weapons had criminal records. 

More than 500 persons who sought fire- 
arms licenses in New Jersey were hardened 
criminals, alcoholics, drug addicts or men- 
tally unstable individuals to whom guns were 
not the tools of the sportsman but potential 
instruments of terror and violence. 

We are long past the point where we can 
allow enemies of society to buy and use 
weapons of death when existing state laws 
will not even allow these persons to drive 
a car, or to vote. 

[From the Keokuk (Iowa) Gate City, 
Oct. 14, 1967] 


Gun BUL UNDER FIRE 


It looks as though people in the United 
States are going to go on shooting each other 
because of the failure of Congress to pass a 
federal gun control law. 

President Johnson’s gun control legisla- 
tion is being shot down despite the fact that 
more citizens were killed or assaulted with 
guns on American streets or in their homes 
last year than were killed in battle during the 
entire Korean war. The battle deaths in 
Korea were 33,629. 

That the Johnson legislation has been both 
bled to death and locked up in subcommit- 
tees for 13 months is a tribute to the lobby- 
ing talents and bankrolls of the 800,000- 
member National Rifle Association and of 
domestic and foreign arms industries, 

There has been a lot of misinformation put 
out about these bills, ranging from distor- 
tions of facts and false rumors to outright 
lies. First of all, here is what this legislation 
would not do. 

It would not prohibit any person over 18 
from buying a shotgun or rifle from any li- 
censed dealer. It would not prohibit any per- 
son over 21 from buying a handgun from a li- 
censed dealer in the purchaser's state of resi- 
dence. 

Here is what it would do: 

1. Stop interstate mail order sales of all 


firearms. 

2. Curb imports of firearms into the United 
States. 

Here are some interesting editorial com- 
ments on the firearms control bill: 

Journal, Atlanta, Ga.— The rifle associa- 
tion is supporting a weaker bill sponsored by 
Sen. Roman L, Hruska (R-Neb.), who as a 
subcommittee member was reported as vot- 
ing “no” on the move to pass the measure on 
to the judiciary committee. 

“If a bill affecting guns is passed at all, 
look for it to be the weak one offered by 
Senator Hruska. Then look for increasing 
danger to citizens from irresponsible or sinis- 
ter * 


gunslingers. 
Times, St. Petersburg, Fla.—“ Assassins, 
snipers, deranged riflemen still will be able to 
urchase their instruments of death from a 
cael oe for a pittance, and with no questions 


“In this time of tension and trigger-happy 
hysteria in some of our cities’ streets, there 
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should be talk of stronger, not weaker meas- 
ures to control the easy accessibility of guns." 

News, Birmingham, Ala.— Before delaying 
further, Congress might well consider this 
opinion of J. Edgar Hoover, the nation’s chief 
law enforcement official. He said ‘we have 
reached the point where the time for debate 
is past; the time for action is here.’” 

New York Times, New York City—“The 
New York City Council has begun considera- 
tion of a bill that has the same aim as one 
that has been shot at and wounded in the 
United States Congress: How to control the 
easy traffic in deadly weapons. 

“Stronger state and Federal laws of a simi- 
lar nature within their jurisdictions need to 
be passed to make gun control truly effective. 
President Johnson and Attorney General 
Clark in recent days have both urged Con- 
gress to defeat the lobbyists and finally ap- 
prove a Federal gun-control law. It is long 
overdue.” 

Times, Toledo, Ohio—‘It apparently is im- 
possible to discuss the gun control issue 
without irrelevant emotionalism. The Amer- 
ican Rifleman, official organ of the National 
Rifle Association of America, finds great 
meaning in an attack on the association in 
a recent issue of the Communist Worker. It 
concludes that the Communists have ‘joined 
in attacks on home-front rifie practice and 
firearms ownership.“ 

“We await the magazine’s appraisal of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
which supports the strictest possible gun- 
control legislation, and of FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover, who has never been accused 
of leftish sympathies despite his advocacy of 
federal gun control and local licensing of 
arms.” 

Constitution, Atlanta, Ga.— During the 13 
months since legislation was introduced, 
guns were involved in 6,500 murders in this 
country, 10,000 suicides, 2,600 accidental 
deaths, 43,500 aggravated assaults and 50,000 
robberies. In the first six months of this year 
there was a 24 per cent rise in the use of guns 
in aggravated assaults and a 37 per cent rise 
in their use in robberies. 

“These statistics and the fact that all 
major law enforcement agencies and associa- 
tions support these very limited controls 
show clearly that they should be made law, 
the National Rifle Association and the arms 
manufacturers to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 


From the Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger, Oct. 19, 
1967] 


AN AMENDMENT TO GuN BILL 


Faced with stiff legislative opposition some 
of it from Floridians, President Johnson has 
now agreed to weaken the administration's 
gun control bill. 

Sen. Thomas Dodd, Connecticut Democrat, 
has introduced with the President's approval 
an amendment to permit individual states to 
exempt themselves from a restriction on mail 
order sales of rifles and shotguns. 

The bill still would prohibit uncondi- 
tionally the mail order sale of handguns. It 
would also ban over-the-counter sales of 
handguns to persons who do not live in the 
state where the sale is being made. And it 
would establish minimum age requirements. 

Dodd's amendment was offered to over- 
come opposition in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, as well as among Western and South- 
ern congressmen and their constituents. We 
understand some Floridians joined West- 
erners who are urging that “long arms” be 
excluded from controls. They say many rural 
sportsmen, ranchers and farmers must order 
weapons by mail, 

It’s a rather naive contention, Surely most 
rural people have access to hardware stores 
in nearby county seats. 

But let’s assume that their argument is 
valid. The gun control legislation isn’t aimed 
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at these rural people who are frontier-mind- 
ed and suspicious of Washington, 

Let them have their amendment. If Sen. 
Dodds holds to this single change, he still 
can have a strong bill that should accom- 
plish the original intent of the legislation. 

As a practical matter of Washington poli- 
tics, it might also provide a face-saving way 
for some congressmen to support the bill! 
[From the Tulsa (Okla.) World, Sept. 30, 

1967] 


A MILDER GUN BILL 


After four years of heated controversy in 
which it has not been able to put its point 
across in Congress, the Johnson Adminis- 
tration has conceded there will be no na- 
tional gun control legislation without a 
fullblown retreat. 

Indeed, a compromise solution has been 
agreed upon which will largely remove the 
Government from the gun control arena— 
and instead place the final authority on 
mail-order sales with the individual States. 

Sen. Thomas Dodd of Connecticut, who 
has championed the Administration bill 
through the years, has introduced an amend- 
ment in both Houses which hopefully will 
tilt the balance in favor of the legislation. 
The Dodd amendment would permit the 
States to “exempt” themselves from a Fed- 
erally-imposed ban on mail-order sales of 
rifles and shotguns. 

Clearly the compromise does not end the 
battle. It merely transfers the battle to the 
States where, presumably, it will be fought 
all over again. Thus, the Administration has 
made its ultimate move to ameliorate op- 
position that has become a crusade in the 
rural and Western States, where gun owner- 
ship and gun use is a zealously guarded 
“right.” 

As originally conceived, the Federal law 
would have placed a flat ban on the mail- 
order sale of all firearms. No change is con- 
templated in the intended ban on the sale 
of hand guns. 

It is said a half loaf is better than noth- 
ing. But we scarcely see how there will be 
marked improvement in a situation that 
makes guns of all types far too easy to ob- 
tain. By transferrring responsibility for en- 
forcement to the States, all that is accom- 
plished is an escalation of the battle outward 
from Washington to the 50 State capitols. 
And if pressures against the wisely con- 
ceived Federal law were sufficient to halt 
its progress in Washington, how much ex- 
pectation can there be that the climate for 
correction will be any better in local Legis- 
latures? 


[From the Seattle (Wash.) Times, Oct. 
2, 1967] 


COMPROMISE ON FIREARMS ACT 


The Johnson administration has admitted 
at least partial defeat in its drive to obtain a 
strong firearms-control law in this Congress. 

A long-pending administration-sponsored 
bill would prohibit the mail-order sale of 
most types of weapons, put six fairly rigid 
restrictions on over-the-counter sales of pis- 
tols and revolvers and establish 21 as the 
minimum age for ownership of ‘“conceal- 
able” arms and 18 for rifles and shotguns. 

The legislation has met intense opposition 
from the firearms lobby, led by the influen- 
tial National Rifle Association, which con- 
tends the measure would be unduly burden- 
some to hunters and hobbyists. 

While this argument is nonsense, the 
power of the firearms lobby is such that 
congressional leaders passed the word to the 
White House last week that the administra- 
tion’s original bill stood very little chance of 
passage. 

Accordingly, the administration has soft- 
ened its stand, proposing now to let states 
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exempt themselves from federal rules gov- 
erning the sale of rifles and shotguns. 

This would be an enormous loophole, of 
course, but the proponents of firearms con- 
trol are willing to make a substantial com- 
promise on the theory that half a loaf is 
better than none. 

It is so generous a concession, in fact, that 
the lobbyists who have stymied the original 
legislation should now back off, leaving Con- 
gress with no further excuse to put off a 
modest start on a sensible control law. The 
need for a broader attack on crime demands 
it. 

The half-a-loaf“ bill at least would estab- 
lish a reasonable climate in which more 
meaningful weapons-control proposals could 
flourish in a later session of Congress. 

[From the Madison (Wis.) State Journal, 
Sept. 6, 1967] 
CONGRESS SHOULD Act Now: UNITED STATES 
NEEDS FIREARMS CONTROL 


The outlook for the passage of some form 
of gun control law during this session of 
Congress is better than it has been before. 

Elsewhere on this page is reprinted an 
article from the Christian Science Monitor 
which points out that there is more support 
among lawmakers for gun control legislation 
since the summer riots. 

But the reasons why firearms control is 
needed are more numerous. An increasing 
number of crimes involving guns are com- 
mitted each year, including such wretched 
acts as mass slayings and assassinations. 

In his Feb. 6 message to Congress on crime, 
President Johnson included a proposal for the 
prohibition of mail order sales of guns, reg- 
ulation of guns other than for hunting, and 
licensing of the sale of handguns, 

At that time the President said: “This 
legislation is no panacea for the danger of 
human irrationality and violence in our 
society. But it will help to keep lethal 
weapons out of the wrong hands.” 

Mr. Johnson’s proposals, those offered by 
Sen. Thomas Dodd (D-Conn.), and milder 
versions will not curtail ownership of fire- 
arms for sporting purposes or self-protection, 
but they would restrain the random trade in 
handguns. 

It has been demonstrated many times that 
any child old enough to write his name could 
purchase a surplus submachine gun or 
bazooka through the mail. 

The mail order sale of lethal weapons is 
the biggest problem that firearms control 
bills are aimed at. It is only common sense 
that tells us lethal weapons should not be 
sold through the mails to a child or a mental 
incompetent. 

A band of gun-bearing groups led by the 
National Rifle Assn. has taken great pains to 
plead that gun control will restrict the 
freedom of the sportsman and not the 


criminal, 

Joining these people in opposition to the 
proposals are assorted right-wingers which 
see the legislation as an attempt to disarm 
the nation and hand it over to the Commies 
without even a fight. 

In fact, there is nothing in the proposed 
legislation that would take away a gun from 
someone that now owns one, nothing that 
would stop a responsible adult from pur- 
chasing one. 

The emotional opposition to firearms legis- 
lation is both selfish and silly. It is selfish 
to think that it should be as easy as a stroke 
of the pen to obtain a gun; it is silly to think 
that controls will bring an end to hunting 
and the right to bear arms. 

It is important that Congress is impressed 
with the need for control of firearms sales 
especially the mail order business. The survey 
in the accompanying article suggests that 
60 per cent of the congressmen are conyinced 
that some law is needed. 
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In the last session of Congress gun control 
proposals got nowhere. They deserve better, 
and they deserve attention now in both 
houses before the end of the year. 

Hearings have already been held in the 
House and are being completed in the Senate. 
There is no reason the public shouldn't ex- 
pect control. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor] 


Mosr Want SOME KIND or BILL IN WAKE OF 
RIOTING 


Rising congressional sentiment for passage 
of some kind of gun-control legislation is 
surfacing in the wake of this summer’s riots. 

A survey by The Christian Science Monitor, 
with some 60 per cent of the 435 members 
of the House responding, shows: 

Congressmen overwhelmingly favor such 
legislation; only 14 per cent of those re- 
sponding said they were “opposed.” 

Prospects for passage are improved—if the 
judiciary subcommittee can somehow agree 
on a bill. It is significant that eight of the 
13 members of the subcommittee, including 
its chairman, Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.), 
answered specifically that they (1) favor 
“some form of arms-control legislation” and 
(2) feel “it is now realistic to expect such 
legislation to be passed in this session of 
Congress.” 

Almost all House members are optimistic 
about the prospects for immediate passage; 
nearly 50 per cent of those replying to the 
questionnaire expressed confidence in this 
coming about. 

If a bill can be reported out of the 35-man 
judiciary committee—and agreement on leg- 
islation by the subcommittee might well 
bring this about—it seems obvious that the 
House would pass it. 

In his own handwriting speaker John W. 
McCormack wrote on the bottom of his ques- 
tionnaire—adding confirmation to the above: 
“I not only favor some form of arms-control 
legislation but effective legislation... 
Every effort should be made to act favorably 
in this Congress. I have confidence that if 
@ bill is reported out of committee, it would 
pass the House of Representatives.” 

Congressmen agree overwhelmingly that 
passage of such legislation surely will come 
“in a few years.” Only 18 per cent said they 
do not see such action on the close horizon. 

Public pressure for federal regulation on 
the domestic traffic in guns has increased 
markedly with the rlots—and the sniping. 

The Administration has asked for legisla- 
tion that would prohibit the mail-order sales 
of all guns, Both Houses have before them 
bills that reflect this point of view. 

Last year guns were used in 6,400 murders, 
10,600 suicides, and 2,600 accidental deaths 
in the United States. 

Two million guns were sold in the United 
States last year. More than half of them 
were sold through the mail. 

Both the Senate and House are consider- 
ing bills that would Impose only mild re- 
straints on the mail-order sale of pistols and 
revolvers. 

Responses from the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee show committee members appear 
friendly to some legislation. 

But the survey does not pinpoint how far 
the committee may go. 

Strong personal feelings on this subject 
were evident in a large number of answers 
which contained handwritten attachments 
from the congressmen themselves. 

“It is ridiculous to think gun-control laws 
can deter a criminal,” says Rep. Ray Roberts 
(D-Tex.). “How would a law with punish- 
ment as a misdemeanor deter a criminal or 
anyone else from committing a felony?” He 
wrote in that he was “doubtful” about favor- 
ing some form of legislation. 

Rep. John J. Rhodes (R-Ariz.) makes this 
comment: “I doubt if any really strict con- 
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trol legislation would pass. Perhaps a bill to 
regulate interstate sales to individuals would 
succeed.” 

A number of congressmen cited the re- 
cent riots as an important factor in passage 
of legislation. 

Rep. Daniel E. Button (R-N.Y.) put it this 
way: “Quite unintentionally on all sides, the 
widespread use of firearms in the riots (by 
rioters) may well be the added element 
necessary to bring about greater controls.” 

But others see the riots in quite a dif- 
ferent manner. Rep. Joe Pool (D-Tex.) 
writes: “The city riots show the importance 
of the right to bear arms. Everyone certainly 
should be able to protect himself, I feel Con- 
gress will not abridge this right.” 

Some other comments: 

Rep. Joseph E. Karth (D-Minn.): Some 
form of arms control is the key. Certainly in- 
discriminate trafficking by mail order should 
be stringently controlled. On the other hand, 
sportsmen and collectors, if controlled, 
should be allowed every opportunity to pur- 
chase—even though it may require registra- 
tion. Home protection and the right to buy 
arms to help insure that protection is also 
legitimate in my opinion, 

Rep. Richard D. McCarthy (D-N.Y.): “Be- 
lieve this legislation is even more needed now 
in light of civil disorders in the land.” 

Rep. H. Allen Smith (R-Calif.): “In sup- 
porting legislation it would in connection 
with mail-order and interstate shipments. I 
do not believe we should go as far as the Dodd 
bill. A criminal always can get a gun. Con- 
trolling law-abiding citizens isn’t necessary. 
If the riots continue, we may have to provide 
law-abiding citizens with appropriate fire- 
arms rather than restricting their owner- 
ship,” 

(Sen. Thomas J. Dodd (D-Conn.) is chief 
sponsor of a bill to ban mail-order sale of 
firearms to individuals, regulate over-the- 
counter sales, curb the import of firearms 
not suitable for sporting purposes, and es- 
tablish new licensing standards and fees for 
dealers.) 

Rep. John B. Anderson (R-III.): “I believe 
the recently passed Illinois statute requiring 
registration of gun owners by the Illinois 
Department of Public Safety is tne type of 
legislation which may be relpful in keeping 
guns out of the hands of undesirables and in- 
competents.” 


[From the Joliet (Hl.) Herald-News, 
Sept. 28, 1967] 
Time To Ours FIREARMS 

No one can say for certain what's in a 
man’s mind when he commits murder, but 
there’s not much doubt what’s in his hand. 
It’s a gun, 

Guns account for 60 per cent of the mur- 
ders in this country. This percentage coupled 
with the increasing number of murders in 
the United States of America has brought 
calls recently from President Johnson and 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover for greater con- 
trol of firearms. 

Speaking to the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police Mr, 
Johnson said that a bill now before Congress 
which would control the sale of guns “would 
plug up one more loophole to save your life, 
or mine, or the life of some innocent child 
down the street.” 

Hoover earlier called for immediate steps 
to strengthen control of firearms. 

“While it is true a hardened criminal will 
obtain a gun regardless of statutes in force, 
most authorities agree that controls would 
make acquisitions more difficult,” Hoover 
said, 

Murder, generally, is not a crime of the 
hardened criminal for, as Hoover said, a 
large percentage of murders occur within 
families or among acquaintances. 

In a national magazine’s study on murder, 
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one police official was quoted as saying, “It’s 
your friends who kill you. Eighty-three per 
cent of our murder victims knew their 
killer.” 

FBI figures put the killings within the 
family at 29 per cent of all murders. 

In the magazine study, it was reported 
that when the United States had a murder 
rate of 5 per 100,000 the rate that year in 
Japan and France was only 1.6 per 100,000 
and in Ireland only .4. 

The number of murders in London climbed 
last year from 36 to 49, barely a month's total 
in some cities in this country. 

Why do we have so many murders in the 
United States? The answer many times is 
the ready availability of guns. 

With the President’s crime commission es- 
timate of 50 million guns owned by Amer- 
icans, the magazine comments “It is inevita- 
ble that an argument that might end with 
a bloody nose in Ireland ends in murder in 
Cleveland.” 

Closer control of firearms will not end 
crime in the United States. Such control will 
not take out of a man’s mind or heart what- 
ever it is that makes him commit a crime. 
Such control could well take out of his hand 
the gun that turns petty crime, quarrels and 
family squabbles into murder. 

“I think mail-order firearms purchases 
should be banned, interstate transportation 
of firearms controlled and local registration 
of weapons required and enforced,” Hoover 
said earlier this month. Now new crime sta- 
tistics are available and Hoover reported last 
week that there was a 24 per cent rise in the 
use of firearms in aggravated assaults. (This 
figure does not include the summer riots.) 

As the FBI director said about firearms 
controls, “We have reached the point where 
the time for debate is past, the time for 
action is here.” 

[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch, 

Sept. 22, 1967] 


Gun CONTROL PROGRESS 


Prospects for federal regulation of mail 
order gun sales were slightly improved 
Wednesday, when a Senate subcommittee 
narrowly approved an arms control bill 
backed by the Administration. 

By a five to four vote the juvenile delin- 
quency subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee recommended passage. 

This action sends the measure to the full 
committee which is said to be almost evenly 
split on the issue. The bill is opposed by the 
National Rifle Association, some sportsmen’s 
groups and various rightwing organizations. 
President Johnson recently appealed for pas- 
sage as part of his program against crime 
and violence. 

Provisions of the bill are mild, It would 
prohibit interstate mail order sale of hand- 
guns, rifles and shotguns to individuals. It 
would bar over-the-counter sales of hand- 
guns to nonresidents of a state. A minimum 
age limit of 21 would be established for 
purchasers of handguns, and 18 for rifles 
and shotguns. Any firearms purchaser would 
have to give his name and address to the 
dealer making the sale. 

Other provisions call for federal licensing 
of firearms dealers, importers and manufac- 
turers, with stricter controls on imported 
Weapons and on such military items as ba- 
zookas, mortars and anti-tank guns. 

There is nothing in this bill which would 
impose undue hardship on hunters or other 
legitimate gun- users. It would not be a cure- 
all for crime. It would, however, stop the 
indiscriminate mail order sale of guns 
shipped across state lines with no questions 
asked. 

The United States lags behind all other 
civilized nations in firearms regulation. It 
has one of the world’s worst records in 
violent crime. The Senate bill would repre- 
sent a small advance. It should be passed. 
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SENATOR MUSKIE’S CHRISTMAS 
NEWSLETTER AND JAPANESE 
BROADCASTING CO. INTERVIEW 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Viet- 
nam conflict deeply troubles each of us. 
We continue to review our Nation’s policy 
and alternatives with each day’s report 
on the war. 

In my annual Christmas newsletter 
to Maine constituents I recorded some 
2 my thoughts about the war at that 

e. 

Earlier this week, I was interviewed on 
film about the war by the Japanese 
Broadcasting Co. I was told that my re- 
marks would be broadcast via communi- 
cations satellite to Japan immediately 
following President Johnson’s state of 
the Union message, as part of the com- 
pany’s television coverage of his mes- 


sage. 

With the hope that my Christmas 
newsletter and my remarks for the Jap- 
anese Broadcasting Co. may be of inter- 
est to Senators, I ask unanimous consent 
that both statements be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., December 20, 1967. 

DEAR FRIENDS: Dag Hammarskjold, the 
late Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
once said: “Without recognition of human 
rights we shall never have peace, and it is 
only within the framework of peace that 
human rights can be fully developed.” 

These words state the dilemma and the 
challenge we face as we approach the end of 
a difficult, frustrating and unhappy year for 
mankind. 

As we look ahead to a new year, it is 
appropriate to consider something else Ham- 
marskjold said: “The greatest prayer of man 
is not for victory but for peace.” 

I join you in that prayer during this holy 
season when we traditionally raise our eyes 
toward that elusive goal of peace and good 
will among men. 

We pray also that we may somehow find 
the patience to listen to each other, the 
understanding to grasp each other’s point of 
view, the wisdom to identify the courses of 
action most likely to advance us toward our 
goal, and some sensitivity to our own falli- 
bility. 

On the last day of the American Constitu- 
tional Convention, in 1787, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, then 81 years old, had the following to 
say to his fellow delegates: 

“I confess that there are several parts of 
this Constitution which I do not at present 
approve, but I am not sure I shall never ap- 
prove them: for having lived long, I have 
experienced many instances of being obliged 
by better information, or fuller considera- 
tion, to change opinions even on important 
subjects, which I once thought right but 
found to be otherwise. It ts therefore that 
the older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt 
my own judgment, and to pay more respect 
to the judgment of others.” 

closed his statement by express- 
ing the wish that every member of the Con- 
vention who still had doubts about the Con- 
stitution “would with me, on this occasion, 
doubt a little of his own infallibility—.” 

It seems to me, as I have observed and 
listened to the debate on those problems 
which have a high emotional content, that 
Franklin's advice is most relevant today. 

Franklin made the above statement at the 
end of a long, hot summer of deliberations 
by dedicated men who, by Franklin's descrip- 
tion, had assembled with “all their prejudices, 
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their passions, their errors of opinion, their 
local interests, and their selfish views.” 

Franklin’s point was that, with all their 
differences, they faced the responsibility 
finally of agreeing on a policy and a result, 
and of making that result viable and effec- 
tive by supporting it. 

Americans have lived with the problem of 
converting disagreement and differences of 
opinion into effective public policy ever since. 
And Franklin wisely suggested that one of 
the keys to success in that respect is the 
capacity to “doubt a little of (our) own 
infallibility.” 

VIETNAM REVIEW 


It is with just such doubt that I constantly 
consider my own views on our Vietnam policy. 
It may be useful to review them briefly in 
in this end-of-the-year letter. 

1. For all of my lifetime, and before, we 
have considered that we have a national in- 
terest in what happens in Southeast Asia. 
Indeed, the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
was provoked by our refusal to let her have 
her way in that area. 

2. It was because of the persistence of that 
conviction, underlying our national policy, 
which led Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and finally Johnson to gradually 
enlarge our involvement in Southeast Asia 
following World War II. We are undertaking 
to deny to aggressive communism what we 
fought a war to deny to an aggressive Japan. 

3. Whether the decisions resulting in this 
enlarged involvement were right or wrong 
is a proper subject for debate and discussion. 
The fact of our long-standing interest in the 
area should not be overlooked, however. 
Moreover, “whether we should have been 
there in the first place” is a different question 
than “what do we do now?” 

4, In answer to that question, unilateral 
withdrawal has no support in the U.S. Senate. 
Senators such as Fulbright, Morse, and Mc- 
Carthy do not advocate that we just “walk 
out” of our commitments in South Viet- 
nam. Nor does any Senator, to my knowledge, 
support the idea of such unlimited and un- 
restrained application of our military power 
as would risk war with Red China or the 
Soviet Union. 

5. There is disagreement in the Senate as 
to whether we should (a) discontinue the 
bombing in the north, continue it at about 
the present level, or add additional targets; 
(b) destroy the port of Haiphong by bomb- 
ing or mining; (c) continue the so-called 
“search and destroy” operations in South 
Vietnam; (d) discontinue the “search and 
destroy” operations, retreat into strongly 
held positions, presumably on the coast, and 
hold until the enemy decides to negotiates; 
(e) pursue the enemy when he retreats across 
the Cambodian or Laotion borders. There 
appears to be resistance to the idea of invad- 
ing North Vietnam itself. 

6. On one side of each of these issues are 
those who believe that a tougher policy will 
end the war more quickly and that the spe- 
cific military measures described will not 
provoke intervention by Red China or the 
Soviet Union. On the other side are those 
who believe the measures described create 
unacceptable risks of such a wider war and 
that cessation of the bombing in the north, 
especially, could improve the prospects for a 
negotiated settlement. 

7. There is basic agreement that the way 
to end this war is by negotiated settlement. 
There is disagreement as to the most effec- 
tive way to get to negotiations. There is some 
concern as to whether we may be tempted 
to give away at the negotiating table what 
the enemy has not been able to win on the 
battlefield. 

The last subject, I suspect, will be dis- 
cussed, more and more, in the weeks and 
months ahead. Specific and detailed forms 
of an ultimate settlement may well be ad- 
vanced as an inducement to the enemy to 
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negotiate. They will probably be criticized 
as giving away too much in advance, or re- 
ducing our bargaining power, or tempting the 
enemy to hold out for more advance conces- 
sions before he will talk. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S WARNING 


President Kennedy once said something on 
the subject of negotiations which we would 
do well to ponder: 

“No one should be under the illusion that 
negotiations for the sake of negotiations 
always advance the cause of peace. If for 
lack of preparation they break up in bitter- 
ness, the prospects of peace have been en- 
dangered. If they are made a forum for prop- 
aganda or a cover for aggression, the proc- 
esses of peace have been abused, 

“They may succeed; they may fail, They 
are likely to be successful only if both sides 
reach an agreement which both regard as 
preferable to the status quo, an agreement 
in which each side can consider its own 
situation can be improved.” 

As we consider the possibility of a nego- 
tiated settlement in Vietnam, realism dic- 
tates that we consider the following: 

1, Neither side can expect to achieve at 
the conference table what it might have 
hoped to achieve with a military victory; 

2. Each side will seek to incorporate in a 
negotiated settlement a non-violent formu- 
la for achieving the objectives it might have 
achieved with a military victory; and 

3. Each to the negotiated settlement 
will have to accept some risk, which it will 
seek to make minimal, that the non-violent 
formula may not work out as planned. 

I do not believe we should walk away from 
our commitments in Vietnam. 

I believe the objective of our efforts there 
is and must be a negotiated settlement. 

I believe our military efforts there have 
been geared to that objective. 

In Franklin’s words, I make these state- 
ments with “doubt as to my infallibility.” 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE. 
REMARKS BY SENATOR EDMUND S. MUSKIE ON 
VIETNAM FOR JAPANESE BROADCASTING Co. 
INTERVIEW, JANUARY 16, 1968. 


I would like to make two points at the out- 
set which are not emphasized enough: 

1. No Member of the U.S. Senate advocates 
a unilateral withdrawal from Vietnam. 

2. No Member of the Senate supports the 
idea of such unlimited and unrestrained ap- 
plication of our military power as would risk 
war with Red China or the Soviet Union. 

There is disagreement, of course, as to what 
military measures might carry such risks. 

There is broad support in the Senate for 
the proposition that the war should be re- 
solved by a negotiated settlement. 

There is ment as to the most ef- 
fective means for initiating negotiations— 
there is disagreement also as to whether there 
is any disposition on the part of Hanoi to 
move toward negotiations. 

Central to this disagreement is the ques- 
tion of stopping our bombing in the north. 

My own position on this question is as 
follows: 

1. Cessation of the bombing is clearly a 
result strongly desired by Hanoi. 

2. It is not clear wether, because of our 
bombing, or for other reasons, Hanoi con- 
siders negotiations or a negotiated settlement 
to be desirable in its own interests. 

8. Meaningful negotiations—t.e., negotia- 
tions with a reasonable prospect of ending 
the military conflict—are not likely unless 
each side considers them to be in its own best 
interests. 

4. If and when a good faith movement to 
such negotiations would follow cessation of 
our bombing of the north, we should be pre- 
pared to take such action. 

We are now carefully exploring the possi- 
bility that Hanoi is prepared for such move- 
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ment. I believe we should be prepared to 
take appropriate initiatives, and reasonable 
risks, to encourage such a possibility. 

Two clear-cut issues are involved in Viet- 
nam: 

1. The right of the South Vietnamese 
people to determine their own destiny. 

2. The use of the so-called national war 
of liberation as a technique of Communist 
expansion. 

To support the first and to resist the sec- 
ond, we are involved in a war of limited ob- 
jectives—with a limited application of our 
military power. We do not seek territory, or 
bases, or the destruction of North Vietnam, 

I think we recognize that, in a negotiated 
settlement, each side must take some risk 
that the other side may ultimately achieve its 
objective by non-violent means, although 
each will seek to protect itself against that 
possibility. 


CHIEF HEADLEY DESERVES PRAISE, 
NOT CENSURE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, not too many weeks ago the police 
chief of the Miami, Fla., Police Depart- 
ment announced a so-called get tough 
campaign on criminals, 

The essence of that campaign was 
simply that policemen were to cease sur- 
rendering the night-darkened streets to 
criminals. 

Chief Headley’s announcement stated 
that policemen would start using shot- 
guns, police dogs, and a stop-and-frisk 
law in an effort to check Miami's rising 
crime rate. 

As might be expected, the chief’s an- 
nouncement was met with groans of 
despair from various so-called civil 
rights organizations. 

Now, after nearly a month of this new 
policy, the preliminary results are in. 
According to the New York Times, crimes 
of violence in Miami “have dropped off 
60 to 65 percent.” 

The Times article goes on to say: 

For the first time in two years many Negro 
citizens are not afraid to walk the streets 
after dark. 


The Times quotes: 

The Rev. Thedford Johnson of St. John’s 
Baptist Church (in Miami who) is impatient 
with civil rights leaders who “condone the 
hoodlums” and cry that Mr. Headley's tough- 
ness b a threat of racial riots. 

“They holler about shotguns and the 
dogs,” the Minister said. “They could justify 
machine guns and lions, if that’s what it 
took to wipe out crime in our streets.” 


I think that Chief Headley deserves a 
note of commendation for his coura- 
geous stand. It is a stand that is appar- 
ently proving its worth. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles from the New York Times entitled 
“Maimi Police Aide Backs New Policy”; 
“Policeman Under Fire” and “Crimes 
of Violence in Miami Slums Fall by 60 
Percent” be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 15, 1968] 
CRIMES OF VIOLENCE IN MIAMI SLUMS FALL 

BY 60 PERCENT—RESULTS REPORTED IN 3- 

WEEK “Get-ToucH” POLICE Drive—MANY 

CITIZENS LOSE FEAR OF WALKING STREETS AT 

NIGHT 

Miami, January 14.—Since Police Chief 
Walter Headley declared a “get tough” war 
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on crime in Miami’s Negro district last 
Christmas, crimes of violence have dropped 
off 60 to 65 per cent. 

The 62-year-old chief, who has headed the 
force for 19 years, makes no claim to suc- 
cess, however. 

“I don’t know,” he says, “if the criminals 
are leaving us or have just gone under- 
ground,” 

T. Willard Fair, director of Miami's branch 
of the Urban League, leans to the latter con- 
clusion. The new peace in the slums, he said, 
“means only that the criminals are cooling 
it for a while, knowing they're being 
watched.” 

But for the first time in two years many 
Negro citizens are not afraid to walk the 
streets after dark. 

And the Rev. Thedford Johnson of St. 
John’s Baptist Church is impatient with 
civil rights leaders who “condone the hood- 
lums” and cry that Mr. Headley’s toughness 
brings a threat of racial riots. 

“They holler about the shotguns and the 
dogs,” the minister said. "They could justify 
machine guns and lions, if that’s what it 
took to wipe out crime in our streets.” 

Chief Headley’s new policy gets a degree 
of endorsement in the Negro districts where 
Negro merchants are often the victims in 
the murders, rapes and robberies. But the 
words of support are sometimes qualified. 

“The situation got out of hand because 
the police weren’t doing a job,” says Mrs. 
John Cakes, a white woman who operates 
the Southern Grocery Store with her husband 
in the heart of the central Negro district. 

“My customers think that getting tough 
was long overdue. They have been living in 
a reign of terror, crying for police protection, 
More than half the people carry guns, I’m 
never without one.” 

Her husband fears that the crackdown may 
be only a bluff that so far has worked but 
may not last. 

“The first two days after Headley's an- 
nouncement,” Mr, Cakes said, “there were 
more police in the streets. In the last few 
days, we haven’t seen one.” 

The four police dogs on patrol in the 
Negro districts have scarcely been used, but 
they are a deterrent to fleet-footed young 
muggers and purse snatchers who often elude 
an officer working alone. 

One officer, tipped that a burglar was in 
a warehouse, approached it with a German 
shepherd on a leash. 

“You got a dog with you?” a man called 
from inside the darkened building, 

“Yes,” the policeman shouted. 

“Don’t send him in,” the burglar yelled. 
“I'm coming out?” 

Mr. Johnson, whose church and apart- 
ment home have been robbed many times, 
says the crackdown has given the community 
new confidence. 

His church is wired with burglar alarms 
and the door heavily bolted. A store on the 

d floor of a building he owns has been 
robbed 26 times in two years. 

The minister lives above the store, and 
one night he stood on a balcony and watched 
three young hoodlums as they looted the 
store. He identified them to the police, and 
all were sent to prison. 

Since then, bottles have been thrown at 
him, and he has received so many obscene 
and threatening calls that he takes his phone 
off the hook at night. 

Almost nobody else is willing to identify 
the gang members, even the victims. 


{From the New York Times, Dec. 30, 1967] 
MtaMi Potice AmE Backs New PoLICY—DE- 
FENDS “GET TOUGH” TACTIC In NEGRO NEIGH- 
BORHOOD 
Miami, December 29.—Police Chief Walter 
E. Headley defended his new “get tough” 
policy in a Negro district at a meeting of the 
City Commission today. 
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Although a number of Negro speakers at 
the meeting objected to the plan to use 
police dogs, shotguns and a stop-and-frisk 
ordinance in the district, the five-member 
commission generally supported Chief Head- 
ley’s tough enforcement policy. 

However, Commissioner Maurice Ferre 
criticized Chief Headley for the inflamma- 
tory” manner in which he announced the 
policy, and Mrs. Athalie Range, the com- 
mission’s only Negro member, said she was 
concerned about the stop-and-frisk law. 


THREE MURDERS IN 4 DAYS 


The Negro area, called the Central District, 
has been the scene of three murders in four 
days. Chief Headley said 58 acts of violence 
were committed there over the Christmas 
weekend. 

At the end of the 21⁄4 -hour meeting, Mayor 
Stephen P. Clark told Chief Headley, “You 
are charged with enforcing the law without 
discrimination and by all legal means.” 

There were no incidents among the 200 
spectators, although when Mayor Clark at- 
tempted to adjourn the meeting, a Negro 
called out: 

“You never listen to the working people.” 

Mr. Clark replied, “We'll listen all day if 
necessary,” and continued the meeting. 

Under a battery of television lights, Chief 
Headley told the commission, “It is not our 
policy to get involved in any harassment.” 

“My job is to defend life and property,” he 
said. “I am going to do everything I can to 
do that.” 

He said that, when he announced the new 
policy on Tuesday, he had not mentioned 
Negro criminals specifically. But when he 
had been asked about Negro crime and about 
where crime was greatest, he had replied 
bluntly, he said. 

He had been quoted as saying when he 
made the announcement: 

“We don’t mind being accused of police 
brutality. They haven’t seen anything yet.” 

The Rev. Theodore Gibson, a Negro Epis- 
copal priest, said he did not think that Chief 
Headley, chief for 19 years, was a racist. He 
urged that the police concentrate on bootleg 
whiskey sales and drug peddling. He added: 

Let's close down the numbers shops. I’m 
sure we'll see a lot of squirming around 
then,” 

Father Gibson is a former president of the 
Miami chapter of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 


COMPLAINT ABOUT POLICE 


One speaker at the meeting said a dozen 
policemen had entered a bar in the district, 
lined up the customers and searched them 
for weapons. 

“The criminals aren't in the bars,“ he said, 
“they're out robbing people.” 

Mrs. Range said she knew of a young 
woman who had been threatened with jail 
or being shot for making an illegal turn in 
her car. Chief Headley said he would look 
into it. 

Bernard Dyer, director of the Community 
Council of Liberty City, a Negro area in 
Miami’s northwest section, told the com- 
missioners: 

“A meeting like this should be held at 
night when the younger people and working 
class could attend.” 

Mr, Ferre said that he hoped that “Town 
Hall” meetings could be held regularly in 
different sections of the city on the crime 
problem. The other commissioners said they 
agreed. 

In a related development, the Miami of- 
fice of the American Civil Liberties Union 
said it would seek an injunction in Federal 
court to force Chief Headley to “cease and 
desist” from his “get tough” policy. Mrs. 
Florence Diffenderfer, executive secretary, 
said the suits would be filed next week, 
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[From the New York Times, Dec. 30, 1967] 


POLICEMAN UNDER FIRE: WALTER EVERETT 
HEADLEY 


Police Chief Walter Everett Headley of 
Miami, who infuriated civil rights leaders 
this week when he proclaimed a “get tough” 
policy in a crime-ridden Negro district, is a 
mountain of a man who revels in controversy. 
Mr. Headley, who is 6 feet 3 inches tall and 
weighs 265 pounds, also has a personality as 
bristly as his graying mustache. He once 
called the late Mayor Robert King High, who 
had tried for years to have him dismissed, 
“a little publicity pipsqueak.” And in 1960, 
when Mr. High and leaders of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People said the police were mixed up in the 
numbers racket, he called Mr. High “a pub- 
licity seeker” and dismissed the N.A.A.C.P. as 
“just a bunch of people out to stir up trouble 
in the mistaken belief they'll have Negroes 
promoted on the police force.” 

“I’m so used to pressure I’m afraid if it 
stopped I'd get the bends,” says Mr. Headley, 
who devotes virtually all his time to his job. 

He has been in a series of running battles 
with City Hall since shortly after his ap- 
pointment as chief on Aug. 11, 1948. Re- 
peatedly, he or his department have been 
charged with corruption or laxity in enforo- 
ing the gambling laws, but he has always 
managed to survive. 

FIRST CIVIL RIGHTS FIGHT 


Most of the controversies in which he has 
been involved have centered around bolita, 
the local numbers rackets, and the presence 
of B-girls in bars. The furor following his 
announcement that the police would use 
shotguns, police dogs and a stop-and-frisk 
law in the Negro section was the first to in- 
volve civil rights. 

Mr. Headley stoutly maintains that he has 
done much to aid civil rights, and many ob- 
servers agree. One Miamian said yesterday, 
“He did help break down the barriers by 
urging in 1944 that Miami be the first 
Southern city to hire a Negro policeman.” 

Three years ago, Mr.. Headley quietly elimi- 
nated the socalled “Negro precinct” in the 
Central district of the city. And by doing so 
completely integrated the Miami police force, 
which now consists of 650 men, 10 percent of 
whom are N . 

Chief Headley was born May 11, 1905, in 
Philadelphia but I left as soon as I found 
out where I was,” he says. 

When he was 15 years old, he says, “I 
purloined my father’s draft card.” He used 
it to join the Army, in which he served in 
the cavalry. In 1928 he worked briefly as a 
riding instructor at a Bernarr McFadden 
health farm in Dunkirk, N.Y., before moving 
to Florida, where his family had moved in 
1923. 

A SAUSAGE SALESMAN 

In 1938, while he was working in Miami 
as a sausage salesman, Mr. Headley decided 
to join the police force. He rose steadily 
through the ranks, and in 1944 became as- 
sistant to the chief of detectives. During 
World War II he went on leave to work for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Headley, a graduate of the School 
of Police Administration at Northwestern 
University, served as president of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police in 
1955 and 1956. 

Mr. Headley, who has been married and 
divorced twice, has three sons, two of whom, 
Joseph, 37, and Jack, 35, are lawyers. Thomas, 
23, is in law school. 

Despite his battles with city officials, Mr. 
Headley enjoys considerable popularity with 
the public. In 1965, more than 3,200 persons 
honored him at a testimonial dinner. 

He is a familiar figure, on horseback, in 
Orange Bowl parades. The onetime cavalry- 
man is a stanch defender for the use of 
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horses for police work. When his beloved 
mounted detail is criticized as outmoded, he 
angrily waves the criticism aside. And the 
public invariably rallies to his support. 


INVOLVEMENT IN THE COMMUNITY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
would like to call attention to an article 
and an editorial which appeared in the 
January 17 issue of American Banker re- 
garding Mr. Norbert Engles, president 
and chief executive officer of the Chicago 
City Bank & Trust Co. The article tells 
something about the contribution which 
Mr. Engles and the Chicago City Bank, 
under his leadership, have made to the 
community in which the bank is located. 
This story is exemplary of what can be 
done by imaginative and energetic busi- 
ness leaders in meeting the needs of 
urban America. 

I have known Norbert Engles for many 
years. It was my privilege to work close- 
ly with him while he served as Deputy 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration over 10 years ago. Since that 
time, I have followed the work he has 
done with interest, and I was pleased to 
note that his leadership has been recog- 
nized by the American Banker. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
articles to which I have referred be 
printed with my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[An editorial from the American Banker, 
Jan. 17, 1968] 


INVOLVEMENT IN THE COMMUNITY 


Fresh reaffirmation of the importance of 
bank involvement in the progress of their 
communities comes in two different cities 
this week, in two different ways. 

A solid record of achievement in commu- 
nity development is reported from Southside 
Chicago in the story of Chicago City Bank & 
Trust Co.; commitment to the future comes 
from all five commercial banks in New Haven, 
Conn., in their joint announcement of the 
establishment of a $1 million fund for loans 
to small businesses, primarily Negro. 

The prospects for Chicago City Bank looked 
pretty bleak just ten years ago. The neigh- 
borhood was on the skids, and it looked as 
if the bank was doomed to slide right along 
with it. But a hard-driving executive named 
W. Norbert Engles, president of the bank, 
took it upon himself to turn the trend around 
and save the bank by salvaging the com- 
munity. 

Rarely has the theme of banking’s stake in 
its environment been more dramatically 
demonstrated. Mr. Engles took the lead in 
getting the people who lived there, and who 
stood to lose the most by letting the de- 
terloratlon continue unchecked, to join to- 
gether in investing in a community corpora- 
tion, to which the bank then loaned money 
to put up a building to get the revival 
started. After that came investment in street 
lights, and housing, in a balanced campaign. 
One of these projects—a 16-story apart- 
ment house costing $2.8 million—was the 
first building in the nation to be financed 
under a new clause in the National Housing 
Act. And this was followed by the conversion 
of a central shopping area into a $12.5 mil- 
lion shopping mall, which is now partially 
completed. 

“We have so many other things either 
in the planning stages or under way that I 
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think we are going to see a tremendous eco- 
nomic revival that will be better than the 
so-called ‘good old days,“ says Mr. Engles. 

To accomplish such a revival is a tough 
job of work, Mr. Engles observes, but for its 
key element, which is the enlistment of 
broad community support, the banker prob- 
ably is uniquely qualified to serve as the 
catalyst. “The bank is a logical vehicle to 
promote that sort of cooperation,” he says. 
“With most merchants, they are competing 
among themselves, whereas a bank is sort of 
on neutral ground.” 

But there is nothing neutral about the im- 
pact of community revival upon the bank’s 
own progress. Chicago City Bank has in- 
creased its net earnings from $307 thousand 
in 1957 to $1.5 million in 1967; deposits have 
risen from $110 million to $132 million dur- 
ing the same period. As Mr. Engles notes, the 
bank has “followed the fall and rise of this 
community.” 

Looking to the future, the five New Haven 
banks—ranging in size from First New Haven, 
with year-end deposits of $222 million, to 
General Bank & Trust with $8.6 million— 
have determined to come to grips with a 
major local problem by setting up a special 
fund for loans to small businessmen, mainly 
designed for Negroes who would not other- 
wise qualify, to pump life into what has be- 
come a moribund sector of the city’s econ- 
omy. A spokesman for the New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce notes that “a lot of 
people here have good commercial ideas, if 
they could only get some capital to begin op- 
erations.” He is frank to admit that they 
have not gotten the loans they need because 
up to now they have been considered bad 
risks, The new program is designed to attack 
that problem head-on, through a plan of 
advice from local businessmen, administra- 
tion by the Small Business Administration, 
and affirmative response by the banks, who 
will be working with funds specifically desig- 
nated for just this purpose. 

This is one more example of banks’ de- 
termination to make bankable the hereto- 
fore unbankable, and represents the kind of 
constructive industry response which is 
starting to manifest itself in many places, in 
many different ways. 


[From the American Banker, Jan. 17, 1968] 
Cuicaco Orry B & T REVERSES URBAN SKID 
(By Charles Bartling) 

Cuicaco.—The typical story of urban 
change in America since World War II has 
centered around the decline of old neighbor- 
hoods in the central city as people have fied 
to the suburbs. 

This story fit the pattern of the Southside 
Chicago neighborhood of Englewood until 
vigorous action by a commercial bank turned 
the tide of that community from a feeling of 
despair to an atmosphere of confidence. 

The bank is Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Co., which is celebrating its 75th anniversary 
this year. Ten years ago it was in the center 
of a declining neighborhood, with more than 
100 vacant stores nearby and its own de- 
posits and earnings slipping lower each year. 

Today the bank is thriving as never before, 
with deposits and earnings setting records 
every day. The reason for its success was the 
turnaround of the surrounding community. 
And the success of that community has been 
due to the energetic hard work and determi- 
nation of its businessmen—with the bank 
leading the way. 

It is a Casale story of a bank which re- 
fused to accept the fact that its community 
was on the way down and stood by its area 
when the situation was bleak. 

The principal character in this story is 
W. Norbert Engles, Chicago City Bank’s presi- 
dent and chief executive officer. Mr. Engles, 
who left his post as deputy administrator of 
the Small Business Administration after 24 
years in government service, joined the bank 
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10 years ago after it was purchased by Di- 
versa, Inc., a Dallas-based company. 

Diversa last week sold its controlling in- 
terest in the bank to a new investment firm, 
Chicago City Bancorp., which retained Mr. 
Engles as head of the bank. 

An optimist by nature, Mr, Engles took 
one look at the bank in 1958 and was con- 
vinced that the ingredients of a successful 
operation were there—but only if the com- 
munity could be rebuilt. 

“I was a little surprised to find so many 
Property owners and merchants ready to 
pack up and leave,” he recalls, “so what we 
needed was to start a rebuilding of con- 
fidence.” 

His first target was a vacant lot at the 
corner of 63d St, and Halsted. In its heyday 
of the 1920s, this corner was the focal point 
of the world’s largest outlying shopping 
center. 

In 1957 it was nothing but a hunk of land 
surrounded by a rotting wooden fence plas- 
tered with outdated circus and political 
posters. 

“It’s unsightly appearance,” says Mr. 
Engles, “stood as a constant reminder that 
the prosperous Englewood shopping area was 
headed downhill. The demoralizing effect was 
sapping enthusiasm of local merchants. The 
symbol of failure was itself a cause of failure. 
Something had to be done about it.” 

He convinced citizens of the area—primar- 
ily property owners and merchants—to in- 
vest in a new corporation, Englewood Com- 
munity Corp. With $425,000 invested, the 
bank loaned the corporation an additional 
$300,000 with which it purchased the vacant 
lot and built a one-story building leased to 
Walgreen’s as a drug store, 

“When that happened,” declares Mr. 
Engles, “that was the beginning of the 
change.” The group raised another $500,000 
for fluorescent street lights to improve the 
area’s appearance and to encourage night- 
time shopping. 

Then the bank’s attentions turned toward 
building up the area’s residential commu- 
nity, which was also decaying. Non-profit 
corporations were formed by local business- 
men under the bank’s leadership to build 
more than 1,000 residential units on vacant 
land. 

One such project—a 16-story, 193-unit 
apartment building costing $2,825,000—was 
the first building in the nation to be fi- 
nanced under section 221—D3 of the National 
Housing Act. 

“The Federal Housing Administration 
wasn't really sold on the idea at the time,” 
says Mr. Engles, “so we had quite a bit of 
work to do to get that project. We had to 
get private investors to put up the so-called 
‘front money.’ 

“Actually, one of our bank directors bought 
the land from the private owner long be- 
fore we had the approval of FHA to go 
ahead with the project. But he had enough 
faith in the area and the project itself to 
feel he could take the risk.” 

The project, completed in 1964, was so 
successful, Mr. Engles declares, that 15,000 
people turned out for its open house. It was 
rented immediately and stayed rented, and a 
waiting list grew. 

Another integrated, middle-income high- 
rise is now on the drawing board to house 
303 families in a 23-story structure with 
rents ranging from $105 for a one-bedroom 
apartment to $140 for a three-bedroom unit. 
Financing is also being arranged under sec- 
tion 221-D3. 

The Chicago Housing Authority plans to 
construct a 198-unit building for the elderly, 
and more than $8,300,000 has been poured 
into the area by the Chicago Board of Ed- 
ucation for new schools and additions, ac- 
commodating more than 12,000 added pupils. 

Meanwhile, the central shopping area at 
63d and Halsted is being transformed into a 
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shopping mall costing $12,500,000. Two-thirds 
of this will be paid for by the Federal gov- 
ernment, with $3,500,000 coming from local 
merchants and property owners through a 
20-year special assessment, and the re- 
maining $2 million from the City of Chicago. 

“We have so many other things either in 
the planning stages or under way that I 
think we are going to see a tremendous eco- 
nomic revival that will be better than the so- 
called good old days” says Mr. Engles. 

The 62-year-old president feels that other 
declining neighborhoods in urban centers 
could be saved as was Englewood, “but it 
takes a lot of optimism and a lot of hard 
work.” 

A project of this dimension takes consider- 
able cooperation from local businessmen, Mr. 
Engles asserts, “and I think the bank is a 
logical vehicle to promote that sort of co- 
operation. With most merchants they are 
competing among themselves, whereas a 
bank is sort of on neutral ground.” 

The banker, he added, is the ideal person 
to contribute the confidence around which 
property owners and merchants can rally. 

The effect of Englewood’s renaissance on 
the profits of Chicago City Bank has been 
dramatic. 

Net earnings of the bank in 1957 amounted 
to $307,381 compared with $1,507,670 in 1967. 
Deposits, which stood at $110 million 10 years 
ago, reached a low of $107 million in 1959 
and thereafter climbed to $132 million by the 
end of 1967. 

“If you take the chart of our deposits over 
a period of time,” Mr. Engles asserts, “you 
will find it has followed the fall and rise of 
this community.” 

He warns bankers in similar situations to 
avoid waiting for a community to reach rock 
bottom before taking decisive action, for the 
earlier the problem is attacked, the easier the 
solution will become. 

“I think the key word,” he declares, “is 
having confidence in your area and what you 
can do, even though it’s very difficult.” 


THE STATE OF THE UNION—RIGHT 
REMEDIES FOR AIR SAFETY 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, President 
Johnson has presented Congress with his 
legislative priorities for 1968. I believe 
that the American people will agree with 
the President that crime, consumer pro- 
tection, housing, child health, and edu- 
cation are the key problems confronting 
us all. 

And I think most of us will agree that 
the President has devised challenging 
remedies to tackle these problems, and 
has placed the solution to these problems 
within reach. 

Child health care and financial aid to 
college students also afford unique op- 
portunities to provide assistance in areas 
long neglected. In the case of infant mor- 
tality, I think we all share the President’s 
concern that the United States ranks 
14th in the world. 

There is simply no reason why we 
should not protect the health of our chil- 
dren. And the President’s proposal in 
this field furnishes the means to accom- 
plish this necessary purpose. 

I was particularly pleased that Presi- 
dent Johnson has proposed new initia- 
tives in air safety. This is a problem of 
growing dimensions. The crowded skies 
above America have created unprece- 
dented problems that demand prompt 
study and remedial action. 

Our booming airline industry operates 
from overcrowded, often inadequate, air- 
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ports. Our air control techniques are ab- 
solutely inundated. If we are not to be- 
come the helpless victims of the airlines’ 
success, then we must keep pace with the 
rapid acceleration of commercial avia- 
tion. 

I hope this Congress will take prompt 
action on the President’s proposals for a 
new program in air safety. President 
Johnson has provided the best remedy 
for one of our Nation’s most stubborn 
problems. 


COMMENDATION FOR THE POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an editorial entitled “Moving 
the Mail,” published in the News and 
Courier, of Charleston, S.C., of December 
27, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MOVING THE MAIL 


Now that Christmas presents have been 
unwrapped and cards opened, it is fitting to 
say a word for the people who sort and de- 
liver the mail. 

The Post Office Department doesn’t get 
many commendations. Our feeling, however, 
is that the Post Office did a generally good 
job this year. The Christmas mail rush is an 
avalanche. Timely delivery is an annual 
miracle. 

National Observer attributes improvement 
in postal service to increased mechanization 
ordered by Postmaster General Lawrence 
O’Brien. He also is moving more first class 
mail by air on a space available basis. 

To be sure, the Post Office Department 
should be reorganized on a modern business 
basis. Post offices are located according to the 
dictates of politics and residential patterns 
of yesteryear. No other large business could 
succeed with branches located on such a 
plan, 

Total overhaul should be undertaken in 
the light of scientific analysis rather than 
political expediency. For success, the public 
will have to support a non-political reform 
of an essential service. 


JESSE UNRUH ON “THE STATE AND 
THE CITY: A PARTNERSHIP FOR 
THE FUTURE” 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, for the 
past several years the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, of 
which I am a member, has been exam- 
ining a considerable number of contro- 
versial issues of Federal-State-local rela- 
tions. Serving as one of the State legis- 
lative members on the Commission is 
the distinguished speaker of the Cali- 
fornia Assembly, Jesse M. Unruh. Be- 
cause of his frank appraisals of public 
issues in his State and in the Nation, 
Speaker Unruh has been acquiring a na- 
tional reputation. 

In a recent address to the League of 
California Cities, Mr. Unruh examined 
the role of the State governments in 
relation to our increasingly critical urban 
problems. Although I do not agree with 
all of Mr. Unruh’s views, I think it is im- 
portant that we take note of what this 
expert and articulate practitioner of the 
art of State government has to say about 
the State’s role in urban affairs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the text of Speaker Unruh’s 
address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE STATE AND THE Ciry: A PARTNERSHIP 
FOR THE FUTURE 


(By Jesse M. Unruh, speaker of the assem- 
bly, at the annual conference of the 
League of California Cities, San Francisco, 
Calif., October 17, 1967) 


I certainly welcome the opportunity to 
speak to you today. Discussing the “urban 
crisis” has become the sine qua non in 
the modern political repertoire. So I appre- 
ciate your invitation to air my thoughts. 

Of course, when there are so many public 
Officials all interested in the same subject, it 
becomes sort of a competition to see who can 
come up with the most startling ideas, I 
think that, quite possibly, Senator Abraham 
Ribicoff may have stolen the march on all of 
us early this year. In January, the Senator 
described his action program for urban 
America, and it contains many provocative 
ideas. But easily the most provocative re- 
mark the Senator made was his estimate 
that rehabilitating America’s cities would 
cost one trillion dollars. 

Most of us consider ourselves fiscal sophis- 
ticates if we can grasp the fringes of an 
idea of what one billion is. Incidentally, I 
must observe here that our new State admin- 
istration seems to have reached this level of 
sophistication with regard to taxes rather 
early. 

Senator Ribicoff’s cost estimate, though 
probably accurate, is nonetheless breath- 
taking. He has made it unnecessary for the 
rest of us to emphasize that our modern 
urban complexes need money and a lot of it. 
But recognition of the cost of solutions is 
only the beginning of an understanding of 
the problem. 

With this awareness must come an in- 
creasing concern with the validity of ideas 
intended to solve urban problems. Money 
and manpower alone are not enough. Money 
and manpower must be invested in the right 
programs, or the result will be cynicism 
among those people whose taxes pay the bills 
and frustration among those people whose 
problems are not being solved. 

My general criticism of our present ap- 
proach is that the domestic programs of the 
central government over the last thirty years 
have become so pervasive and so dominant 
that other problem solving resources are 
discouraged and even prevented from creat- 
ing and implementing solutions. Much recent 
federal legislation reveals a general lack of 
confidence that state and local governments 
can respond to the needs of their citizens. 

The fact is, of course, that federal laws 
are passed by one group of politicians and 
state and local laws by other groups of poli- 
ticians. I don’t think any group has a corner 
on compassion or brains. The main differ- 
ence is usually in their distances from the 
problems. 

My reason for making these comments is 
that I believe a study of the federal role in 
urban affairs is desperately needed. Some of 
the recent federal programs dealing with 
health, education, welfare, housing and other 
urban problems have not been very effective, 
have often been contradictory, and—al- 
though I am sure they were well motivated— 
have at times even intensified the very prob- 
lems they were purported to solve. 

In discussing all these matters it should 
be clear that I have no desire to engage in 
the cynical game of shifting the blame. The 
power that we politicians enjoy is only de- 
served if we produce satisfactory answers to 
the problems we are employed to solve. We 
are not elected to provide excuses. In different 
ways we are all responsible for what happens 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles and the other 
cities of our State and Nation. The job facing 
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every level of government today is to find 
ways of executing our various responsibilities 
so that the laws we pass and the programs 
we enact will really work. 

As Walter Lippmann observed, “While the 
great society can be authorized and, in part, 
financed in Washington, it will have to be 
worked out and paid for and administered 
and enforced in the great urban conglomera- 
tion where an increasing majority of our 
people live.” 

It is fundamental that we understand our 
Own capacities at whatever level of govern- 
ment we serve. It is all very well to issue the 
ideological call for a return to “home rule” 
and local democracy, but if this is to be more 
than empty bombast, we must develop a clear 
system of priorities. 

We not only need to know what services are 
needed to cope with our problems, but also 
who should provide the services. We need to 
know, not only how to raise revenue, but also 
who should raise it, And this effort to iden- 
tify our proper governmental roles must be a 
continuing one in our constantly changing 
society. 

I would like to illustrate this point by 
describing one of my pieces of legislation 
this year. You will forgive me, I hope, if I 
use this forum for personal aggrandizement. 
Inevitably when I discuss good government, 
I find that my own accomplishments come 
most readily to mind. I suppose I should 
make the extra effort to find other examples, 
but as one of my colleagues in the Assembly 
Keeps telling me, “modesty in the face of 
ability is hypocrisy.” 

You are all familiar, I am sure, with the 
local matching requirement for receipt of 
Collier-Unruh Act gasoline tax funds. In the 
abstract, this matching provision seemed to 
make sense in that it geared State funds to 
local effort. But in practice, this system was 
not quite what we intended. 

We found that the matching requirement 
created a definite hardship on the property 
taxpayer in many communities, and that it 
has generated and excessive 
paperwork and street project delays in all 
cities and counties. Under the old law, State 
and local governments spent over four mil- 
lion dollars a year submitting budgets and 
detailed plans and specifications, and check- 
ing and rechecking work done by competent 
city and county engineers. 

My bill eliminated the local matching re- 
quirements for Collier-Unruh funds. This 
will have the effect of lifting a burden of 
from thirty-five to seventy-five million dol- 
lars annually from property taxpayers, But 
just as important, I think, this bill redefines 
the State’s role with regard to local streets 
and roads. 

The bill places full responsibility for ad- 
ministering the expenditure of gasoline reve- 
nue for local use with local governments, 
The State finally and officially recognizes the 
fact that city and county engineers are as 
capable and well-trained as those employed 
by the Division of Highways, and that local 
engineers are in a better position to determine 
how funds should be spent within their own 
communities, 

I think our attitude is a refreshing contrast 
to the federal approach to transportation 
problems. The federal program, with its in- 
sistence on its own system of priorities, ac- 
tually intensifies some of our difficulties and 
diverts our resources to secondary uses. 

The largest of the current federal highway 
projects is the 41,000 mile Interstate Highway 
System, estimated now to be completed in 
1973 at a cost of something around fifty bil- 
Hon dollars. It will provide a defense highway 
system, connecting all of the major cities in 
the United States by high speed freeways. 
I am not challenging the need for the system. 

But look at what it does to cities. These 
super highway routes come together in cities 
and even include routes within the cities to 
link the freeways for through traffic, They 
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will be of limited use in relieving intra-city 
traffic. They make it easier for many more 
automobiles to get to the city and then in- 
crease the burden on the urban streets. 

In California we need all of the Interstate 
Highway System and then some, so that is 
not the issue. There is the issue, however, of 
priority. Because the Interstate System had 
to be completed originally by 1972, it has 
drained State resources. The more than 2,000 
miles of the Interstate System in California 
have had priority even though there have 
been many instances where greater traffic de- 
ficiencies existed. Because ultimately Cali- 
fornia needs all of the proposed Interstate 
System, in order to get the federal funds, 
the State effort has been shaped to the fed- 
eral priorities rather than to solving more 
critical problems. 

There is probably no more damning ex- 
ample of arbitrary federal attitudes than the 
recent bill establishing federal smog control 
standards. As you no doubt know, that bill 
in its present form will prohibit California 
from establishing control standards that go 
beyond the federal standards. Our twenty 
years of leadership in this field will be ren- 
dered meaningless, and California will be 
condemned to suffer the effects of our 
uniquely high levels of automobile smog 
without the power to act. 

Of course there are also examples of fed- 
eral programs that are imaginative. But no 
matter how good the program may be, we 
must always bear in mind that we are deal- 
ing with a Congress which is extremely 
erratic if not downright whimsical. We have 
seen this year what such a Congress can do 
to the most promising urban programs. 

Under the circumstances, it would appear 
to be unrealistic to expect any changes in 
federal fiscal policies with regard to State 
and local government in the near future. 
There will be no Heller-Pechman plan this 
year or next, in all probability. But what can 
change is our approach to both our problems 
and the federal government. 

We must remember that state and local 
governments stand in the same waiting line 
for federal funds. When you stand as far back 
in that line as we do—behind the generals, 
the diplomats and the astronauts—there just 
isn’t that much competitive advantage to be 
had, It make little sense to jockey among 
ourselves for tenuous and temporary ad- 
vantage. 

Distant though it may be, it is obvious that 
there will have to be some system of revenue 
transferral across jurisdictional lines to meet 
Urban needs. Our present methods will not 
meet the needs of the next decade. 

Dr. Joseph Pechman has estimated that by 
1970, general expenditures by state and local 
governments will rise to about one hundred 
and three billion dollars, while general 
revenues including federal grants will only 
amount to eighty-eight billion dollars—creat- 
ing a deficit of some fifteen billion dollars. 
Revenue sharing is not so much a question 
for philosophical debate as it is a matter 
of fiscal necessity. 

The question now becomes: who should 
control and direct this effort to meet urban 
needs? 

When we speak of urban needs we are not, 
unfortunately, speaking of the needs of any 
one, clearly identifiable level of government. 
I am sure you need no explanation from me 
of our problems of municipal organization, 
overlapping jurisdiction, transportation, the 
organization of delivery systems for various 
services. Clearly we must go beyond the local 
level to solve problems of such scope, but we 
need not turn to a complete dependence on 
the federal government, In my opinion, the 
State is ideally suited to the task. 

On the whole the State has a much better 
picture of urban problems and their cross- 
jurisdictional implications than the federal 
government does. And I cannot over- 


emphasize the importance of this point. An 
intimate knowledge of local conditions is 
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essential to the design and operation of suc- 
cessful programs. 

The State is also in a much better position 
to operate programs effectively. Federal ad- 
ministrators tend to develop uniform regula- 
tions and guidelines on a national basis, 
whether or not they are best for a particular 
situation. California cities differ from eastern 
cities and a single set of rules designed to 
satisfy the varying conditons of both usually 
serves neither very well. But the State has 
the needed flexibility. Indeed, all local gov- 
ernment in California is a creature of the 
State and is largely subject to State law. 

In addition, the State is in a prime posi- 
tion to insure a more equitable redistribu- 
tion of income which, as we all recognize, is 
at the heart of urban problems. Only the 
State—because of its control over both prop- 
erty taxes and the income tax—can insure 
that the surrounding suburban communities 
pay their share of the cost of rehabilitating 
urban slum areas. State property tax policy 
will have a substantial impact on the fu- 
ture of any rehabilitated area. 

Finally, our State, because of its sophisti- 
cation in handling diverse data and its pio- 
neering efforts to adopt systems analysis to 
governmental use, would be in a much bet- 
ter position to determine and to assign 
priorities to various problem areas, The fed- 
eral government on the other hand, seems to 
lack a statewide viewpoint from which to 
determine priorities. Many federal projects 
are authorized on the basis of which local 
agency got its application in first. 

I know that history has given many of 
you reason to doubt the State’s willingness 
and ability to respond to your needs and co- 
operate imaginatively in the solution to your 
problems. Nor am I above pointing out that 
some of the actions of the present adminis- 
tration may, from time to time, reinforce 
your misgivings. But on the whole, I think 
you will agree that a state-local partnership 
is a pretty good idea, considering the alter- 
native. 

And although we tend to describe our 
problems in terms of their cost, I think we 
should all understand that our real need is 
to make more and better thinking available 
in finding solutions. State and local govern- 
ments now have a unique opportunity to 
fulfill their roles as “laboratories of the fed- 
eral system.” If the trend toward govern- 
mental centralization in this century has 
weakened state and local government, it has 
also freed us of responsibility for the past. 

State and local governments have no need 
to justify the present financial and bureau- 
cratic investment in existing programs which 
have, for the most part, been developed and 
sustained at the federal level. Indeed, the 
need for us to break with the past is urgent. 

I detect a growing cynicism in this land— 
a lessening of confidence in our ability to 
solve our domestic problems. We cannot for- 
ever layer one ineffective program onto an- 
other and hope to maintain public support 
for our efforts. 

We have promised much to the people of 
our cities. We have produced an atmosphere 
of rising expectations among the poor. We 
must deliver on those promises soon with a 
massive mobilization of the knowledge and 
resources of government at every level. 


EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF 
THE UNION MESSAGE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there has 
been much comment today, pro and con, 
on various aspects of the state of the 
Union message which we were privileged 
to hear from the President of the United 
States in the House Chamber last eve- 


At another time today I have made 
known my reaction to certain parts of 
that message. Now I propose, however, to 
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discuss but one aspect—that which re- 
lates to education and training. In do- 
ing so, I speak not only as a Senator 
from Oregon but as chairman of the 
Education Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
in which position I shall have the honor 
to hold the hearings to obtain the evi- 
dence upon which a successful floor de- 
fense can be made of the particulars of 
the proposals and upon such changes, 
additions, and deletions which in the 
judgment of the Congress ought to be 
made. 

It is for this reason that I look for- 
ward with a great deal of anticipation 
to the later messages from the President 
which will accompany the draft legis- 
lation, which the President discussed in 
general terms last night. It was a most 
interesting address in this area because 
by its very brevity it underlined the 
point that this Congress and its predeces- 
sors has in large measure already lived 
up to the expectations of the President 
in its processing of the various com- 
ponents of educational assistance. 

There will be some, I know, who will 
express disappointment that more was 
not said or asked for by the President. 
This, though understandable, is a short- 
sighted view. The truth is, I fear, that in 
many instances the record of this and 
previous Congresses has been that since 
1964 the Congress has been more than 
willing to go down the path the Presi- 
dent pointed out. Many times, I fear, he 
must have the feeling that we have 
wanted to go even further than his own 
sense of his responsibilities in other areas 
would permit him to advocate. 

Nevertheless, this state of the Union 
address of 1968 will be historic since in 
this message he seeks to complete the 
round of governmental support for the 
education of our children and of our 
adult population. A society is often re- 
membered by what it did and what it 
tried to do for the education of its sons 
and daughters. If it educates well it 
grows, it prospers. If it does not it fal- 
ters and can fail to renew itself. I am 
very proud that as the representative of 
one of the most literate States in the 
Union I have had a part in making the 
record of the Johnson administration in 
the area of educational legislation. It is 
a record in my judgment, unequaled in 
our history as a nation, through the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, through the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, the International Education 
Act, and the legislation of 1966 and 1967, 
which though entitled amendments to 
the basic acts, nevertheless each incor- 
porated broad new departures and au- 
thorities for the benefit of the willing 
student. 

So, Mr. President, I look forward to re- 
viewing the provisions of the Educational 
Opportunity Act in which the President 
has informed he seeks to unify all educa- 
tional opportunity programs in Govern- 
ment to achieve a maximum benefit for 
our children and for our society. He pro- 
poses, for example, to make a college 
education attainable for every qualified 
student regardless of the income of his 
family. He seeks to remove once and for 
all the price tag from a college education. 
He hopes that its enactment will make 
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educational opportunity a concrete 
reality rather than an ideal or promise. 

Mr. President, we all join with the 
Chief Executive in reaching toward these 
goals. Our routes may, and quite properly 
often should be different, but those routes 
which are the result of the consensus of 
experienced travelers frequently bring 
us to our destination in the shortest time. 

So while I cannot and I should not 
pledge myself to every comma and every 
section in the bill I shall introduce, I can 
give not only on my own behalf but on 
behalf of my entire subcommittee a 
pledge that each comma and each sec- 
tion will be given careful and conscien- 
tious review and examination. 

For we in the 90th Congress have a 
responsibility, in my judgment, to con- 
tinue on this road to educational excel- 
lence and educational opportunity 
funded in part by the National Govern- 
ment. 

It will not be an easy road. It will not 
be an inexpensive road. It will not be a 
short trip. 

But much has been accomplished. To- 
day a new college is founded every week. 
Today one in every two high school grad- 
uates goes on to college, as compared 
1 only one in 10 of just a few years 

ack, 

But what we must do is to provide the 
citizens of this country with whatever 
educational programs are needed to com- 
plete the work that has been so well be- 
gun. For having pointed out to us in his 
years in office, as Moses into the Promised 
Land, the way we should go, President 
Johnson can be assured that his place in 
history in this area is secure. In this area 
the Executive and the Congress march 
shoulder to shoulder and it is to the 
benefit of the country that in this area 
and for this goal we are of one mind and 
that we differ only in the question of the 
pace of our progress. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which the clerk will state. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 2516) to 
prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum—and it may very well be a live 
quorum unless the Senate is otherwise 
informed—I make the following unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate completes its 
business today it stand in adjournment 
until 12 noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 3 Leg.] 
Aiken Hatfield Mundt 
Allott Hill Muskie 
Anderson Holland Nelson 
Byrd, W. Va. Hollings Pearson 
Carlson Hruska Percy 
Church Jackson Prouty 
Curtis Javits Proxmire 
Ervin Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Fong Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Fulbright Kennedy, Mass. Sparkman 
Griffin Long, La. Spong 
Gruening Mansfield Symington 
Hansen McGovern Talmadge 
Harris Morse Thurmond 
Hart Morton Williams, Del 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayu], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpicx], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Mownpate], the Senator from New Mexi- 
co [Mr. Montoya], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. YouncG] are absent 
on official business. 

J also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Kennepy], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Risicorr], and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
NIS] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccs], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Cotton], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Town] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
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ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Baker Hartke Scott 

Byrd, Va. Hayden Smathers 
Cannon Hickenlooper Smith 

Case Kuchel Williams, N.J. 
Cooper Lausche Yarborough 
Dodd McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Murphy 

Fannin Pastore 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY SENATOR 
LE CANUET OF FRANCE 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, it is my very high honor and 
distinct pleasure to present to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate a distinguished Sen- 
ator from France, a man who represents 
the Seine-Maritime Province. 

Senater Le Canuet is the president of 
one of the most active political parties 
in France, the Democratic Center. He 
ran for the presidency of France against 
President de Gaulle in 1965. 

In that distinguished Senate, he serves 
on the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee. 

His positions have been extremely 
clear, forthright, and forceful, and were 
developed in that campaign and also dur- 
ing his many years in public service. He 
stands for a united Europe. In many 
ways, his views run along the lines about 
which President Kennedy felt deeply and 
spoke to in Frankfurt, Germany, in 1963. 

Senator Le Canuet has also made clear 
statements about strong partnership with 
the United States. 

So it is a pleasure for me to introduce 
a colleague in a distinguished legisla- 
tive body, the distinguished Senator Le 
Canuet. [Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate stand 
in recess for 2 minutes so that Senators 
may greet our distinguished visitor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

RECESS 


Thereupon, at 3:01 o’clock p.m., the 
Senate took a recess until 3:03 o’clock 
p.m. 

During the recess, Senator Le Canuet 
was greeted by Members of the Senate. 

On expiration of the recess, the Senate 
reassembled and was called to order by 
the Presiding Officer. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penal- 
ties for certain acts of violence or intimi- 
dation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, H.R. 
2516, the so-called worker protection bill, 
is the pending order of business of the 
Senate. It was made the unfinished busi- 
ness last December 15, the final day of 
the first session. The leadership then 
called up the bill for the express purpose 
of making H.R. 2516 the first order of 
business at this session. No objection was 
heard to that motion; none was antici- 
pated. No conversations that took place 
with the various interested parties on 
this measure revealed any desire to dis- 
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pute the leadership’s motion to proceed 
to the consideration of H.R. 2516. There- 
fore, the lack of an objection was not 
considered at all eventful. 

Let me say, first of all, that when the 
bill came over from the House last Au- 
gust—on August 25 to be precise—the 
leadership moved to have it referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary with in- 
structions to report it back on a day cer- 
tain. That motion was adopted by a voice 
vote in the Senate. 

Pursuant to those instructions, the bill 
was reported to the Senate on November 
2 last, and since that day has remained 
on the calendar, eligible for considera- 
tion by the entire Senate. 

From time to time following the bill’s 
appearance on the calendar and up un- 
til the adjournment last session, I spoke 
to those Members who had taken and 
were responsible for the leading inter- 
est in this measure, including Senator 
Hart, Senator Typincs, and Senator 
Ervin. These discussions concerned 
mainly when to schedule H.R. 2516 for 
Senate consideration. I recall specifically 
that Senator Hart was of the view that 
the bill should be called up in time for 
its disposition last session. Senator 
Ervin expressed only a concern for suf- 
ficient time to prepare his case, since 
he did have several significant amend- 
ments. Senator Ervin desired to offer 
these amendments; and the leadership, 
as in any such case when it is given no- 
tice, scheduled the legislation to accom- 
modate as best as possible those mem- 
bers whose participation was critical for 
the orderly consideration of the bill. 

Let me make it clear at this point that, 
to my knowledge, from the time this bill 
came over from the House until it was 
called up on December 15, no Senator 
approached me or raised any question 
with the policy committee that any ef- 
fort would be made to debate the leader- 
ship’s motion to lay down H.R. 2516 as 
the pending business. 

Moreover, at the time it was made the 
pending business, I knew of only one 
Senator who made reference to H.R. 
2516 in terms of a possible lengthy dis- 
cussion. I must admit that even that 
forecast was interpreted—and I believe 
made—in the context of extended debate 
on the merits of the bill. 

Last Monday, I stated that I did not 
recall whether Senator Ervin—who had 
taken the leading role on this legisla- 
tion—was present when this bill was 
made the pending business. During that 
discussion I was advised that Senator 
ERvVINx was present on the floor at that 
time. I have since found out, without 
question that Senator Ervin was not on 
the floor when the motion was made, and 
I apologize to him for the error made 
earlier this week. I did not feel that his 
absence was significant because his in- 
terest in this bill goes to its substance, 
and he has offered some very significant, 
and to a great degree appealing, amend- 
ments that I am sure will receive the 
thoughtful and open-minded considera- 
tion of this body. 

I must add, however, that Senator 
Ervin, in each conversation that I had 
with him, expressed the interest in pre- 
paring his amendments to the bill. My 
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conversations with Senator ERVIN, as 
always, were candid. I must admit that it 
never crossed my mind that a bill of this 
nature would require a debate on the 
motion to take up, in view of the sub- 
stantive consideration of this bill in the 
Committee on the Judiciary, which had 
the opportunity to work its will. I feel 
that the action of the leadership in 
scheduling the measure for this session, 
instead of last, not only was not incon- 
sistent with our conversations, but also, 
was done in apparent concern for afford- 
ing Senator Ervin the added time he had 
suggested he might need. 

Let me only add—as I mentioned last 
Monday—that the calendar used by the 
leadership in scheduling all legislative 
measures revealed, on December 15— 
and for weeks prior to that—no impedi- 
ment to calling this measure up to make 
it the pending business. Thus, the lead- 
ership was totally ignorant of objections 
by any Senator to its being called up. 

My own thoughts on this matter at the 
time, based on my conversations with all 
the interested parties, were that, though 
somewhat controversial, the bill would 
not face a prolonged filibuster; that there 
were objections to certain provisions, but 
that, on balance, the measure met with 
much greater approval and fewer objec- 
tions than any other measure that has 
1 5 before this body with a similar 

abel. 

I sincerely hope that I have clarified 
this matter. Certainly, no parliamentary 
advantage was intended—nor in my 
opinion obtained—but in any event no 
underhanded or clandestine tactic was 
employed. I regret very much that this 
confusion has occurred. I hope the Sen- 
ate will get on with the consideration of 
this bill on its merits. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator from Montana knows 
the profound respect and admiration I 
have for him. I would not have anything 
I said on Monday or anything I may say 
here today taken in a spirit of personal 
criticism or in anywise questioning in 
the slightest degree his impeccable char- 
acter as it exists in this Senate among 
the entire membership. 

I may say in passing, as the Senator 
from Montana evidently has forgotten, 
that I myself talked to him on two or 
three occasions briefly about the possi- 
bility of this bill being called up and 
when it would likely be called up. At 
that time the Senator did not have any 
very direct plans for the consideration 
of the bill. I do think on one occasion he 
told me it possibly would go over until 
after the Christmas holidays and be 
taken up then. I think I read in the press 
that the Senator from Montana made a 
statement of the same import. 

It is true that the bill has been on the 
calendar. It could have been motioned 
up, not only by the Senator from Mon- 
tana in the ordinary course of procedure 
of the Senate, but by any other Senator, 
as has been done on rare occasions in 
the Senate. 

I may say that I cannot escape the 
fact that there is a parallel between this 
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legislation and the social security con- 
ference report. This bill was on the 
calendar. The conference report that 
brought so much criticism was a matter 
of the highest priority under the rules— 
a matter of the highest privilege, I might 
say. It was pending and it had been con- 
sidered on the day before it was passed 
rather precipitately through this body. 

There is no question about the Sena- 
tor’s rights. There is a question of the 
same comity being shown all Senators in 
the question of legislation. That is the 
point I wish to make. 

I do not have before me now the 
record of the statements that the Sena- 
tor from Montana and others made after 
the adoption of the social security con- 
ference report, but the Senator was quite 
critical, in a way, of the procedure that 
had been followed. As I recall, he stated 
that every Senator who has a bill pend- 
ing on the floor has a right to notice in 
advance if the question of procedures is 
involved; and that as long as he is 
majority leader that would be done. 

There is very genuine interest in this 
bill. There are some amendments to it 
that are worthy of the consideration of 
the Senate and I think if they could be 
considered in an atmosphere that is not 
colored and flavored by the magic words 
“civil rights” they would unquestionably 
be adopted. 

My statement of the other day was 
made to indicate that it seems that there 
is some difference in the comity that 
exists between some groups of Senators 
and other groups of Senators, who are 
both Democrats and the Senate leader- 
ship. I realize that so-called southern 
Democrats have not regularly supported 
the leadership in all instances here as 
members of the party from other sec- 
tions have, but I think when it comes to 
matters of procedure, our record of sup- 
port for the leadership is as perfect as 
Senators from any other group. 

I realize nothing can be done about 
this matter now and I shall not under- 
take to do it. But I would be less than 
frank if I did not say I would have felt 
better if someone opposed to the bill or 
someone who had amendments to the 
bill had been notified before the bill was 
motioned up at about 6:20 in the after- 
noon on the last day of the last session 
of the Congress. 

I say that with all respect for the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the lucidity with which the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
has expressed his views. I appreciate 
them and understand them in the spirit 
in which they were meant. 

I believe I did mention last Monday I 
had discussed this matter with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader who is op- 
posed to the bill in the present form. He 
offered no objection. 

I must apologize to the distinguished 
Senator for leaving him out of the enum- 
eration I made because now that he has 
mentioned it, I recall speaking with him 
on at least one occasion, if not on two 
occasions, for a very brief period in con- 
nection with this bill. 

As far as comparing this bill and the 
social security conference report is con- 
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cerned, I would point out that the social 
security conference report passed like a 
flash of lightning, whereas this bill is 
still in the process of being considered. 
The difference lies in the fact that in 
this instance a bill was merely motioned 
up and made the pending business. The 
Senate has retained the opportunity to 
consider its merits. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is, of 
course, correct, but we felt that the par- 
liamentary step of making the bill the 
unfinished business was more like a flash 
of lightning than the passage of the 
social security conference report, because 
there were not over two or three Sen- 
ators on the floor when the Senator 
made it the unfinished business by 
unanimous consent, according to the 
best information I have. Whereas it took 
three parliamentary steps for the ap- 
proval of the conference report on the 
social security bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There were more 
than three Senators on the floor; there 
were at least 10 Senators on the floor, 
and possibly more. 

I assure the Senator that the matter 
was not brought up with any ulterior 
motive in mind. If I had any idea it 
was being thus considered, I would, of 
course, have exercised the comity to- 
ward any Senator, which is the right of 
all Senators, and his views would have 
been given most serious consideration; 
and that is as it should be. 

I was not critical of the social security 
bill as such, although there were some 
things I did not like about it, but I do 
think there are times when a little more 
consideration should be given, and I am 
glad to note that because of the mag- 
nanimous attitude of the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, the deputy 
leader, he was willing to reconsider his 
motion and give the membership a 
chance to debate the bill. 

All in all, may I say to my distin- 
guished friend and colleague, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia, for 
whom I have the greatest respect, that 
I am indeed sorry this occurred but I 
assure him there was nothing ulterior 
in calling up this bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not charge any 
design. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I know. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thought there was a 
difference in the handling. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand, but I 
wanted to clarify the record. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished majority leader for his 
statement. According to my recollection, 
when this bill came from the House it 
was held on the calendar for a few days, 
and I discussed with the distinguished 
majority leader the question of the bill 
being referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, where it properly belonged 
under the rules governing the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee. The distin- 
guished majority leader moved and the 
motion was adopted to send the bill to 
the Committee on the Judiciary with in- 
structions to report back in a certain pe- 
WW 

ys. 
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After the bill was reported to the Sen- 
ate by the Committee on the Judiciary I 
had at least two conversations with the 
distinguished majority leader. The first 
conversation was provoked by a rumor 
which I had heard to the effect that the 
bill would not be considered until the 
second session of Congress. 

At that time, as I recall, the distin- 
guished majority leader informed me 
that that matter was under considera- 
tion. A few days later, he informed me 
that the bill would not be considered at 
the first session of the 90th Congress but, 
on the contrary, would go over to its 
second session. In none of these discus- 
sions was any mention made of the fact 
that there was any motion to be made at 
any particular time to call up the bill or, 
rather, to make the bill the pending 
business—and, I might add, nothing to 
the contrary was said. 

I was not present when the motion was 
made to make the bill the pending busi- 
ness. I am satisfied that if I had been, I 
would have objected and would have re- 
quired a motion rather than unanimous 
consent. The first time I had any notice 
of the fact that the bill had been made 
the pending business was on the 16th 
day of December when I read in the 
newspapers that it had been called up 
and made the pending business the pre- 
vious day, which was the last day of the 
session. 

Mr. President, no one knows better 
than I that the distinguished majority 
leader under no circumstances would 
ever be actuated by ulterior motives of 
any kind, or that he would have any de- 
sire, at any time, to take advantage in 
any way of any Member. I have never 
known a man more fair or a man more 
just than the distinguished majority 
leader. I wish to thank him for making 
the statement which makes it clear that 
I was not on the floor of the Senate at 
the time the bill was made the pending 
business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to thank the 
Senator from North Carolina and ex- 
press my deep appreciation to him for 
his remarks. I am very happy to have had 
an opportunity to straighten out the 
record and to make absolutely certain 
what I know to be a fact; that when the 
bill was motioned up, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] was not on 
the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I want to 
thank the majority leader, the able Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and 
the able Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin] for their comments and for 
striking the tone they did as we open this 
debate. 

Traditionally, nerves jangle a little 
and tensions seem appreciably to increase 
any time and every time the Senate 
turns to the consideration of a bill which 
bears the label “‘civil rights.” 

Given that apparently inescapable cir- 
cumstance, I, for one, am very grateful 
that the exchanges which have just oc- 
curred did occur, because they remove a 
measure of the tension. 

Mr. President, as has now become 
clear, the pending business before this 
body is H.R. 2516, a bill to prescribe 
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penalties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes. 

It would be difficult to overemphasize 
the importance of H.R. 2516. This bill 
represents a most significant piece of 
Federal criminal legislation dealing with 
civil rights. It will do much to eliminate 
the inadequacies of existing Federal laws 
protecting citizens’ rights—inadequacies 
which in the recent past have allowed 
assassins and hoodlums to escape punish- 
ment. That is a harsh statement but, un- 
happily, it is a fact. 

Congress has waited nearly a century 
to make the necessary improvements 
upon 18 United States Code 241 and 242, 
the major existing Federal criminal laws 
dealing with civil rights-connected 
crimes. It has been evident for many 
years now that the gaps in existing Fed- 
eral criminal law make the prompt pas- 
sage of H.R. 2516 desirable and neces- 
sary. 
Specifically, H.R. 2516 would punish 
interference or attempts to interfere, by 
force or threat of force, with any person 
because of his race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin and because such person 
had been seeking to engage in specifically 
enumerated activities. 

Also punishable would be violence di- 
rected against persons not involved in 
civil rights activity, where such persons 
are selected as victims in order to in- 
timidate others. 

The bill would also protect persons 
who urge or aid others to participate 
in the protected activities. 

Persons who have duties to perform 
with respect to the protected activities— 
school officials, restaurant owners, em- 
ployers or voter registration officials— 
would also be protected. 

Forcible interference with any of the 
activities set out in the bill would be pro- 
hibited whether committed by persons 
acting under color of law or by private 
individuals. Persons acting alone, as well 
as conspirators, would be reached by the 
bill’s prohibitions. 

Additionally, H.R. 2516 increases the 
maximum penalties for violation of 18 
United States Code 241 and 242. Cur- 
rently the maximum penalties under 
these two sections are too lenient where 
a death has occurred. Presently section 
241 provides for a maximum of $5,000 
fine or a 10-year prison sentence, or 
both, and section 242 sets a maximum 
penalty of a $1,000 fine or l-year im- 
prisonment, or both. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 2516, the 
maximum fine for a violation of section 
241 is raised to $10,000, and in both sec- 
tions 241 and 242, provision is made for 
imprisonment for “any term of years or 
for life’ where the prohibited activity 
has resulted in death. 

Existing civil rights laws—18 United 
States Code 241 and 242—-while applica- 
ble to some racial violence, do not spell 
out clearly the kind of conduct that is 
prohibited. Worded in general terms, 
they apply to a whole range of Federal 
rights, including—without specifica- 
tion—rights under the 14th amendment. 
As a result, prosecutions under both 18 
United States Code 241 and 242 have 
been plagued by serious “vagueness” 
problems, often requiring protracted 
litigation. 
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Such delays have undermined enforce- 
ment efforts. The deterrent effect that 
would result from plainly-worded pro- 
hibitions on conduct has not been pres- 
ent, and it should be. 

Commenting on the vague language of 
section 241, Justice Brennan said in 
United States v. Guest (383 U.S. 745, 
786) : 

.. since the limitation on the statute's 
effectiveness derives from Congress’ failure 
to define—with any measure of specificity— 
the rights encompassed, the remedy is for 
Congress to write a law without this defect. 


H.R. 2516 is such a law. It does respond 
to the comment of Justice Brennan. Its 
clear language will avoid unnecessary 
litigation concerning coverage and will 
provide an unmistakable warning to law- 
less elements not to interfere with the 
activities protected by the bill. 

Other significant defects in the pres- 
ent laws will be eliminated by this legis- 
lation. Section 241, the existing felony 
statute, is applicable only to conspiracies. 
Thus, even with respect to conduct held 
to be within the scope of the statute, a 
prosecution may not be brought for ac- 
tion by a single individual. 

I doubt if any Senator has forgotten 
Johnathan Daniels, the Episcopal semi- 
nary student, who died in Hayneville, 
Ala., a little more than 2 years ago. Mr. 
Daniels was engaged in an activity pro- 
tected from State interference by the 
14th amendment. What was he doing? 
He was peacefully urging and aiding 
others to assert their rights and to seek 
equality. But because the slayer of Mr. 
Daniels was not a public official, section 
242 did not apply; and because no con- 
spiracy was involved, section 241 was in- 
applicable, also. The man who ended the 
life of Johnathan Daniels, and seriously 
wounded another civil rights worker, was 
never punished for his actions. The same 
considerations precluded Federal action 
in the case of the killing of Medgar 
Evers, formerly field secretary of the 
NAACP in Mississippi. 

Even if a conspiracy to interfere with 
14th amendment rights could have been 
proven in these cases, applicability of 
section 241 would have been doubtful 
unless the Government could have shown 
involvement of a public official. The 
assaults upon Johnathan Daniels and 
Medgar Evers would have been cov- 
ered by section 245(b) of H.R. 2516, 
had this bill been law at the time of 
their deaths 2 years ago. 

We must strengthen the capability of 
the Federal Government to meet the 
problem of violent interference, for racial 
or other discriminatory reasons, with the 
free exercise of civil rights. It is our be- 
lief that there is need for this law. 

HISTORY OF THE BILL 


I think, as we open the discussion, a 
little history of the bill would be helpful. 
This bill, H.R. 2516, as reported by the 
Judiciary Committee, closely resembles 
title V of the 1966 bill that was proposed 
by the Attorney General. The House of 
Representatives passed title V on August 
9, 1966. That is as far as it got in the 
89th Congress. 

Now, as to action in the 90th Congress, 
H.R. 2516 was overwhelmingly approved 
by the House of Representatives on Au- 
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gust 16, 1967. It was referred to the Sen- 
ate on August 25. Thus, for almost a year 
and a half, one could suggest that the 
U.S. Senate has constituted the chief 
stumbling block for this much-needed 
legislation. I hope we shall promptly re- 
move that stumbling block. 

It is necessary to discuss, briefly, the 
recent history of this bill in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, because I antici- 
pate the Senate will be called upon to 
choose between the bill as reported and 
a substitute measure which, although not 
without merit, falls short of the aims of 
this legislation. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights held hearings on H.R. 2516 in 
September 1967. On October 12, the sub- 
committee approved a bill in the nature 
of a substitute. The substitute bill had a 
structural resemblance to the House- 
passed bill, but the list of activities pro- 
tected had been somewhat abbreviated— 
in substance, if not in verbiage. 

The subcommittee bill enumerated 
only rights based on the relationship 
between the individual and the Federal 
Government. All provisions of the House 
bill protecting rights secured by the 14th 
amendment were stricken. These in- 
cluded protection against interference 
with persons seeking to participate in 
State elections, protection for those en- 
rolling or seeking to enroll in public 
schools or public colleges, and protection 
for those seeking to participate in State- 
administered benefits or services, to en- 
joy State employment, or to serve on 
State juries. 

The basis for the original inclusion of 
these activities were twofold: First, nu- 
merous incursions on the exercise of 
these basic rights have occurred in re- 
cent years. Many have been the result of 
private lawless action designed to pre- 
vent Negroes and others from participat- 
ing equally in the benefits of State citi- 
zenship. Second, Congress has constitu- 
tional authority to determine what legis- 
lative action is necessary to afford equal 
protection to persons under its jurisdic- 
tion. The punishment of racially based 
crimes of violence designed to interfere 
with the exercise of constitutional rights 
is clearly a matter upon which Congress 
has the power to legislate. 

Mr. President, I made reference to the 
case of the United States against Guest, 
and because it will be discussed, I am 
sure, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
made a part of the Recor» at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, six Supreme 
Court Justices in United States v. Guest 
(383 U.S. 745 (1966) ), agreed that Con- 
gress has power, under section 5 of the 
14th amendment, to enact legislation 
implementing the equal protection clause 
or any other provision of the 14th 
amendment. Congress has similar au- 
thority under section 2 of the 15th 
amendment. That was settled in the vot- 
ing rights case of South Carolina v. Kat- 
zenbach (383 U.S. 301, 326-27). 

In Justice Brennan’s separate opinion 
in the Guest case, supra, he rejected the 
idea that Congress’ power to punish in- 
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terference with the exercise of 14th 
amendment rights was limited to pun- 
ishing officers or others acting under 
color of State law. Here is what he said: 

Although the Fourteenth Amendment it- 
self, according to established doctrine, 
speaks to the State or to those acting under 
the color of its authority, legislation protect- 
ing rights created by that Amendment, such 
as the right to equal use of state facilities, 
need not be confined to punishing conspira- 
cies in which state officers participate. 
Rather, Sec. 5 authorizes Congress to make 
laws that it concludes are reasonably neces- 
sary to protect a right created by and arising 
under that Amendment; and Congress is thus 
fully empowered to determine that punish- 
ment of private conspiracies interfering with 
the exercise of such a right is necessary to 
its full protection (383 U.S. at 782). 


In our judgment, the right to be free 
from intimidation as one seeks to enroll 
in a State school or seeks State employ- 
ment or to participate in State programs 
or to serve on State juries is a right that 
should be protected. The bill before us 
does protect that right, but not the sub- 
stitute that came out of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Justice Brennan further pointed out in 
his opinion that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Court concurred in his view 
that Congress could provide for the pun- 
ishment of private acts constituting in- 
terference with 14th amendment rights. 
This is the basis for H.R, 2516, and it is 
this class of constitutional rights that 
the substitute bill sought to place outside 
the reach of Federal law. 

Since Congress has the power to enact 
legislation to protect 14th amendment 
rights, there can be no valid reason for 
limiting H.R. 2516 in the way the substi- 
tute bill proposed. The coverage provi- 
sions of the original bill not included 
in the substitute are among the most im- 
portant of the activities that should be 
protected. Without the prohibitions 
against interference with State-con- 
nected activities, the bill would leave a 
large gap in Federal jurisdiction to pun- 
ish civil rights crimes. 

Recognizing these facts, a majority 
of the Judiciary Committee accepted and 
reported the bill now before the Senate as 
a substitute for the subcommittee’s bill. 
The committee’s bill restores the basic 
approach of the House measure and 
closely resembles that bill, although the 
committee’s version deletes several floor 
amendments approved in the House. 

I know that in the course of this de- 
bate, reference will be made, as it was 
made in committee, to the suggestion 
that the committee’s bill is designed 
solely to protect Negroes, and that the 
subcommittee’s alternative bill would 
make the law applicable equally to all 
men regardless of their race, regardless 
of their religion, regardless of their na- 
tional origin. 

That description of the alternative 
proposal has, it must be admitted, a most 
attractive sound. Certainly I, too, would 
advocate the enactment of legislation 
that applies equally to all men. 

But it is the most gross oversimplifi- 
cation to imply that the committee’s bill 
would somehow bring an end to equality 
before the law. It is true that our bill re- 
quires that the criminal conduct de- 
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scribed in section 245(a) must, in order 
to be punishable as a Federal crime, be 
committed “because of the victim’s race, 
color, religion, or national origin” and 
because the victim sought to engage in a 
protected activity. The reason for this 
limitation, I think, is not difficult to un- 
derstand. 

We are supposed to legislate against 
clearly defined evils. We seek to identify 
an evil, and, to the extent that legisla- 
tion enables us to make correction, to 
correct it. We seek in this legislation to 
respond to a specific, identified need in 
the area of violence and intimidation. 
Our experience has shown that there 
exists a particular problem of racially 
motivated violence and threats intended 
to deny a citizen rights which would 
otherwise be available to him under the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

It is true, of course, that there is much 
crime that is not racially motivated. 
But we have State and local police agen- 
cies which are willing and, for the most 
part, able to deal with this parallel 
problem. 

To beef up those agencies and support 
their efforts, we have other programs, 
such as the administration’s safe streets 
legislation, which are directed at the 
problem of inadequate local law enforce- 
ment resources. 

The separate issue to which the Judi- 
ciary Committee’s bill directs its atten- 
tion is the problem of inadequacy of 
local handling of racially motivated 
crime. H.R. 2516 is an attempt to assure 
the presence and deterrent effect of law 
enforcement in situations where, too 
often, local law enforcement has been 
unwilling or unable to protect a portion 
of the population it is sworn to protect. 

In a very real sense, this legislation is 
more limited than that proposed by the 
substitute proposal. It represents a min- 
imal, but necessary, Federal presence in 
the field of law enforcement. The bill 
which had been recommended by the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee cov- 
ers a more limited list of activities, to 
be sure, but it would cover those activi- 
ties in an excessively broad fashion be- 
cause that bill leaves out the element re- 
quiring race, religion, or national origin 
to be a factor in the criminal conduct. 

In sum, Mr. President, the subcom- 
mittee’s bill, which the Senate Judiciary 
Committee rejected, represents maxi- 
mum Federal encroachment in areas 
where local law enforcement has been 
both willing and able to handle the job. 

Thus, contrary to the criticism hereto- 
fore directed at the bill before the Sen- 
ate, H.R. 2516 does not “violate the spirit 
of equal protection.” On the contrary, 
the bill seeks to direct the carefully lim- 
ited presence of Federal law enforce- 
ment to that part of the criminal law 
which in fact too often is not being 
“equally protected.” 

Nor would our bill preempt local law 
enforcement agencies from subjecting 
criminals to the ordinary State processes 
when—as will be true in most cases, and 
we hope the day will come when it is 
true in virtually every case—the contem- 
plated criminal acts constitute violations 
of State law. Instead, the bill would al- 
low the Federal Government to assure 
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that where those State processes do not 
function as they are intended to func- 
tion, the criminal would not be permitted 
totally to avoid the sanctions of law. 

The supporters of the substitute pro- 
posed by the subcommittee differ with 
the committee majority in their view of 
what this bill seeks to accomplish. This 
difference is cogently illustrated by a 
statement in the committee report, which 
is found in the conclusion of the minority 
views. This observation could as easily 
have been stated as the majority’s reason 
for supporting H.R. 2516: 

Equality is not achieved when we protect 
only citizens of one religion, or one political 
affiliation, or one race, or one nationality. 
Unless all citizens are protected to the same 
we we violate the spirit of equal pro- 

ection. 


In my view, the letter as well as the 
spirit of equal protection is violated 
when State law enforcement fails to do 
its job. If we are interested in insuring 
that equality before the law is a reality, 
then passing this bill as reported will be 
a solid step in that direction—a step 
which I hope the Senate soon will take. 


EXHIBIT 1 


[In the Supreme Court of the United States, 
No. 65.—October term, 1965] 

UNITED STATES, APPELLANT V. HERBERT GUEST 
ET AL.—ON APPEAL FROM THE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE MIDDLE DIS- 
TRICT OF GEORGIA 


[March 28, 1966] 


Mr. Justice Stewart delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

The six defendants in this case were in- 
dicted by a United States grand jury in the 
Middle District of Georgia for criminal con- 
spiracy in violation of 18 U.S.C. § 241. That 
section provides in relevant part: 

“If two or more persons conspire to injure, 
oppress, threaten, or intimidate any citizen 
in the free exercise or enjoyment of any 
right or privilege secured to him by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, 
or because of his having so exercised the 
same; 

* » * * * 


“They shall be fined not more than $5000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both,” 

In five numbered paragraphs, the indict- 
ment alleged a single conspiracy by the de- 
fendants to deprive Negro citizens of the 
free exercise and enjoyment of several speci- 
fied rights secured by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States! The defendants 


The indictment, filed on October 16, 1964, 
was as follows: 

“The Grand Jury Charges: 

“Commencing on or about January 1, 1964, 
and continuing to the date of this indict- 
ment, Herbert Guest, James Spergeon 
Lackey, Cecil William Myers, Denver Willis 
Phillips, Joseph Howard Sims, and George 
Hampton Turner, did, within the Middle Dis- 
trict of Georgia, Athens Division, conspire to- 
gether, with each other, and with other per- 
sons to the Grand Jury unknown, to injure, 
oppress, threaten, and intimidate Negro citi- 
zens of the United States in the vicinity of 
Athens, Georgia, in the free exercise and en- 
joyment by said Negro citizens of the fol- 
lowing rights and privileges secured to them 
by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States: 

“1, The right to the full and equal enjoy- 
ment of the goods, services, facilities, privi- 
leges, advantages, and accommodations of 
motion picture theaters, restaurants, and 
other places of public accommodation; 
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moved to dismiss the indictment on the 
ground that it did not charge an offense 
under the laws of the United States. The Dis- 
trict Court sustained the motion and dis- 
missed the indictment as to all defendants 
and all numbered paragraphs of the indict- 
ment. 246 F. Supp. 475. 

The United States appealed directly to 
this Court under the Criminal Appeals Act, 
18 U.S.C. § 3731.2 We postponed decision of 
the question of our jurisdiction to the hear- 
ing on the merits. 381 U.S. 932. It is now ap- 
parent that this Court does not have juris- 
diction to decide one of the issues sought 
to be raised on this direct appeal, As to the 
other issues, however, our appellate jurisdic- 
tion is clear, and for the reasons that follow, 
we reverse the judgment of the District 
Court. As in United States v. Price,. U.S. —, 
decided today, we deal here with issues of 
statutory construction, not with issues of 
constitutional power. 


I 


The first numbered paragraph of the in- 
dictment, reflecting a portion of the language 
of §201(a) of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
42 U.S.C. § 2000a(a) (1964 ed.), alleged that 
the petitioners conspired to injure, oppress, 
threaten, and intimidate Negro citizens in 
the free exercise and enjoyment of; 

“The right to the full and equal enjoyment 
of the goods, services, facilities, privileges, 
advantages, and accommodations of motion 


2. The right to the equal utilization, with- 
out discrimination upon the basis of race, of 
public facilities in the vicinity of Athens, 
Georgia, owned, operated or managed by or 
on behalf of the State of Georgia or any sub- 
division thereof; 

“3. The right to the full and equal use on 
the same terms as white citizens of the pub- 
lic streets and highways in the vicinity of 
Athens, Georgia; 

“4. The right to travel freely to and from 
the State of Georgia and to use highway 
facilities and other instrumentalities of in- 
terstate commerce within the State of Geor- 


gia. 

“5. Other rights exercised and enjoyed by 
white citizens in the vicinity of Athens, 
Georgia. 

“It was a part of the plan and purpose of 
the conspiracy that its objects be achieved 
by various means, including the following: 

“1, By shooting Negroes; 

“2. By beating Negroes; 

“3, By killing Negroes; 

“4, By damaging and destroying property 
of Negroes; 

“5. By pursuing Negroes in automobiles 
and threatening them with guns; 

“6. By making telephone calls to Negroes 
to threaten their lives, property, and persons, 
and by making such threats in person; 

“7. By going in disguise on the highway 
and on the premises of other persons; 

“8. By causing the arrest of Negroes by 
means of false reports that such Negroes 
had committed criminal acts; and 

“9. By burning crosses at night in public 
view. 

“All in violation of Section 241, Title 18, 
United States Code.” 

The only additional indication in the rec- 
ord concerning the factual details of the 
conduct with which the defendants were 
charged is the statement of the District 
Court that: “It is common knowledge that 
two of the defendants, Sims and Myers, 
have already been prosecuted in the Superior 
Court of Madison County, Georgia for the 
murder of Lemuel A, Penn and by a jury 
found not guilty.” 246 F. Supp. 475, 487. 

This appeal concerns only the first four 
numbered paragraphs of the indictment. The 
Government conceded in the District Court 
that the fifth paragraph added nothing to 
the indictment, and no question is raised 
here as to the dismissal of that paragraph. 
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picture theaters, restaurants, and other 
places of public accommodation.“ 

The District Court held that this paragraph 
of the indictment failed to state an offense 
against rights secured by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States. The court found 
a fatal flaw in the failure of the paragraph 
to include an allegation that the acts of the 
defendants were motivated by racial discrimi- 
nation, an allegation the court thought es- 
sential to charge an interference with rights 
secured by Title IT of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964.4 The court went on to say that, in any 
event, 18 U.S.C. § 241 is not an available sanc- 
tion to protect rights secured by that title 
because § 207(b) of the 1964 Act, 42 U.S.C. 
§ 2000a-6(b) (1964 ed.), specifies that the 
remedies provided in Title II itself are to be 
the exclusive means of enforcing the rights 
the title secures.> 


4Section 201(a) of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, 42 U.S.C. §2000a(a) (1964 ed.), pro- 
vides: 

“All persons shall be entitled to the full 
and equal enjoyment of the goods, services, 
facilities, privileges, advantages, and accom- 
modations of any place of public accom- 
modation, as defined in this section, with- 
out discrimination or segregation on the 
ground of race, color, religion, or national 
origin,” 

The criteria for coverage of motion picture 
theaters by the Act are stated in §§ 201 (b) (3) 
and 201(c) (3), 42 U.S.C. §§ 2000a(b) (3) and 
2000a(c) (3) (1964 ed.); the criteria for cover- 
age of restaurants are stated in §§ 201(b) (2) 
and 201(c) (2), 42 U.S.C. §§ 2000a(b) (2) and 
2000a(c) (2) (1964 ed.). No issue is raised 
here as to the failure of the indictment to 
allege specifically that the Act is applicable 
to the places of public accommodation de- 
scribed in this paragraph of the indictment. 

4The District Court said: “The Govern- 
ment contends that the rights enumerated 
in paragraph 1 stem from Title 2 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, and thus automatically 
come within the purview of § 241. The Gov- 
ernment conceded on oral argument that 
paragraph one would add nothing to the 
indictment absent the Act. It is not clear 
how the rights mentioned in paragraph one 
can be said to come from the Act because 
§ 201 (a), upon which the draftsman doubt- 
less relied, lists the essential element ‘with- 
out discrimination or segregation on the 
ground of race, color, religion, or national 
origin.’ This element is omitted from para- 
graph one of the indictment, and does not 
appear in the charging part of the indict- 
ment. The Supreme Court said in Cruik- 
shank, supra, 92 U.S. at page 556, where 
deprivation of right to vote was involved. 

“We may suspect that race“ was the 
cause of the hostility; but it is not so aver- 
red. This is material to a description of the 
substance of the offense and cannot be sup- 
plied by implication. Everything essential 
must be charged positively, not inferentially. 
The defect here is not in form, but in sub- 
stance.’” 246 F. Supp. 475, 484. 

ë Section 207(b) of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, 42 US.C. §2000a-6(b) (1964 ed.). 
states: 

“The remedies provided in this title shall 
be the exclusive means of enforcing the 
rights based on this title, but nothing in this 
title shall preclude any individual or any 
State or local agency from asserting any 
right based on any other Federal or State law 
not inconsistent with this title, including 
any statute or ordinance requiring nondis- 
crimination in public establishments or ac- 
commodations, or from pursuing any remedy 
civil or criminal, which may be available 
for the vindication or enforcement of such 
right.” 

Relying on this provision and its legisla- 
tive history, the District Court said: “It 
seems crystal clear that the Congress in 
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A direct appeal to this Court is available 
to the United States under the Criminal Ap- 
peals Act, 18 U.S.C. § 3731, from “a decision 
or judgment. . . dismissing any indict- 
ment. . or any count thereof, where such 
decision or judgment is based upon the... 
construction of the statute upon which the 
indictment . . . is founded.” In the present 
case, however, the District Court’s Judgment 
as to the first paragraph of the indictment 
was based, at least alternatively, upon its 
determination that this paragraph was de- 
fective as a matter of pleading. Settled prin- 
ciples of review under the Criminal Appeals 
Act therefore preclude our review of the Dis- 
trict Court’s judgment on this branch of 
the indictment. In United States v. Borden 
Co., 308 U.S. 188, Chief Justice Hughes, 
speaking for a unanimous Court, set out 
these principles with characteristic clarity: 

“The established principles governing our 
review are these: (1) Appeal does not lie 
from a judgment which rests on the mere 
deficiencies of the indictment as a pleading, 
as distinguished from a construction of the 
statute which underlies the indictment. (2) 
Nor will an appeal lie in a case where the 
District Court has considered the construc- 
tion of the statute but has also rested its de- 
cision upon the independent ground of a de- 
fect in pleading which is not subject to our 
examination. In that case we cannot disturb 
the judgment and the question of construc- 
tion becomes abstract. (3) This Court must 
accept the construction given to the indict- 
ment by the District Court as that is a mat- 
ter we are not authorized to review... .” 
308 U. S., at 193. 

See also United States v. Swift & Co., 318 
U. S. 442, 444. 

The result is not changed by the circum- 
stance that we have jurisdiction over this 
appeal as to the other paragraphs of the 
indictment. United States v. Borden, supra, 
involved an indictment comparable to the 
present one for the purposes of jurisdiction 
under the Criminal Appeals Act. In Borden, 
the District Court had held all four counts 
of the indictment invalid as a matter of con- 
struction of the Sherman Act, but had also 
held the third count defective as a matter 
of pleading. The Court accepted jurisdiction 
on direct appeal as to the first, second, and 
fourth counts of the indictment, but it dis- 
missed the appeal as to the third count for 
want of jurisdiction. “The Government's 
appeal does not open the whole case.” 308 
U. S. 188, 193. 

It is hardly necessary to add that our rul- 
ing as to the Court's lack of jurisdiction now 
to review this aspect of the case implies no 
opinion whatsoever as to the correctness ei- 
ther of the District Court’s appraisal of this 
paragraph of the indictment as a matter of 
pleading or of the court’s view of the preclu- 
sive effect of § 207 (b) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 

11 


The second numbered paragraph of the 
indictment alleged that the defendants con- 
spired to injure, oppress, threaten, and intim- 
idate Negro citizens of the United States in 
the free exercise and enjoyment of: 

“The right to the equal utilization, with- 
out discrimination upon the basis of race, of 
public facilities in the vicinity of Athens, 
Georgia, owned, operated, or managed by or 
on behalf of the State of Georgia or any sub- 
division thereof.” 

Correctly characterizing this paragraph as 
embracing rights protected by the Equal 
Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, the District Court held as a matter of 
statutory construction that 18 U.S.C. § 241 
does not encompass any Fourteenth Amend- 


enacting the Civil Rights Act of 1964 did 
not intend to subject anyone to any possible 
criminal penalties except those specifically 
provided for in the Act itself.” 246 F. Supp., 
at 485. 
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ment rights, and further held as a matter of 
constitutional law that any broader con- 
struction of § 241. . would render it void 
for indefiniteness.” 246 F. Supp., at 486. In so 
holding, the District Court was in error, as 
our opinion in United States v. Price, —— 
U. S. ——, decided today, makes abundantly 
clear. 

To be sure, Price involves rights under the 
Due Process Clause, whereas the present case 
involves rights under the Equal Protection 
Clause. But no possible reason suggests itself 
for concluding that § 241—if it protects Four- 
teenth Amendment rights—protects rights 
secured by the one Clause but not those se- 
cured by the other. We have made clear in 
Price that when § 241 speaks of “any right 
or privilege secured. . . by the Constitution 
or laws of the United States,” it means pre- 
cisely that. 

Moreover, inclusion of Fourteenth Amend- 
ment rights within the compass of 18 U.S.C. 
§ 241 does not render the statute unconsti- 
tutionally vague. Since the gravamen of the 
offense is conspiracy, the requirement that 
the offender must act with a specific intent 
to interfere with the federal rights in ques- 
tion is satisfied. Screws v. United States, 325 
U.S. 91; Williams v. United States, 341 U.S. 
70, 93-95 (dissenting opinion). And the 
rights under the Equal Protection Clause 
described by this paragraph of the indict- 
ment have been so firmly and precisely estab- 
lished by a consistent line of decisions in 
this Court,* that the lack of specification of 
these rights in the language of § 241 itself 
can raise no serious constitutional question 
on the ground of vagueness or indefiniteness. 

Unlike the indictment in Price, however, 
the indictment in the present case names no 
person alleged to have acted in any way 
under the color of state law. The argument 
is therefore made that, since there exist no 
Equal Protection Clause rights 
wholly private action, the judgment of the 
District Court on this branch of the case 
must be affirmed. On its face, the argument 
is unexceptionable. The Equal Protection 
Clause speaks to the State or to those acting 
under the color of its authority." 

In this connection, we emphasize that 
§ 241 by its clear language incorporates no 
more than the Equal Protection Clause it- 
self; the statute does not purport to give 
substantive, as opposed to remedial, im- 
plementation to any rights secured by that 
Clause. Since we therefore deal here only 
with the bare terms of the Equal Protection 
Clause itself, nothing said in this opinion 
goes to the question of what kinds of other 
and broader legislation Congress might con- 
stitutionally enact under §5 of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to implement that 
Clause or any other provision of the Amend- 
ment.’ 


See, e.g, Brown v. Board of Education, 
347 U.S. 483 (schools); New Orleans City 
Park Improvement Assn. v. Detiege, 358 U.S. 
54, Wright v. Georgia, 373 U.S. 284, Watson 
v. Memphis, 373 U.S. 526, City of New Or- 
leans v. Barthe, 376 U.S. 189 (parks and play- 
grounds); Holmes v. City of Atlanta, 350 
U.S. 879 (golf course); Mayor and City Coun- 
cil of Baltimore City v. Dawson, 350 U.S. 
877 (beach); Muir v. Louisville Park Theatri- 
cal Assn., 347 U.S. 971 (auditorium); John- 
son v. Virginia, 373 U.S. 61 (courthouse); 
Burton v. Wilmington Parking Authority, 
365 U.S. 715 (parking garage); Turner v. 
City of Memphis, 369 U.S. 350 (airport). 

No State shall. .. deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” 

See p. 1, supra. 

Thus, contrary to the suggestion in Mr. 
JUSTICE BRENNAN’s separate opinion, nothing 
said in this opinion has the slightest bearing 
on the validity or construction of Title III 
or Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
42 U.S.C. §§ 2000b, 2000c (1964 ed.) 
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It is a commonplace that rights under the 
Equal Protection Clause itself arise only 
where there has been involvement of the 
State or of one acting under the color of its 
authority. The Equal Protection Clause “does 
not... add any thing to the rights which 
one citizen has under the Constitution 
against another. United States v. Cruikshank, 
92 U.S. 542, 554-555. As Mr. JUSTICE DOUGLAS 
more recently put it, “The Fourteenth 
Amendment protects the individual against 
state action, not against wrongs done by in- 
dividuals.” United States v. Williams, 341 
U.S. 70, 92 (dissenting opinion). This has 
been the view of the Court from the begin- 
ning. United States v. Cruikshank, supra; 
United States v. Harris, 106 U.S. 629; Civil 
Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3; Hodges v. United 
States, 203 U.S. 1; United States v. Powell, 
212 U.S. 564. It remains the Court’s view 
today. See, e.g., Evans v. Newton, — U.S. —; 
United States v. Price, — U.S, —. 

This is not to say, however, that the in- 
volvement of the State need be either exclu- 
sive or direct. In a variety of situations the 
Court has found state action of a nature 
sufficient to create rights under the Equal 
Protection Clause even though the participa- 
tion of the State was peripheral, or its action 
was. only one of several co-operative forces 
leading to the constitutional violation. See, 
e. g., Shelly v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1; Pennsyl- 
vania v. Board of Trusts, 353 U.S. 230; Burton 
v. Wilmington Parking Authority, 365 U.S. 
715; Peterson v. City of Greenville, 373 U.S. 
244; Lombard v, Louisiana, 373 U.S. 267; 
Griffin v. Maryland, 378 U.S. 180; Robinson 
v. Florida, 378 U.S. 153; Evans v. Newton, 
supra, 

This case, however, requires no determina- 
tion of the threshold level that state action 
must attain in order to create rights under 
the Equal Protection Clause, This is so be- 
cause, contrary to the argument of the liti- 
gants, the indictment in fact contains an 
express allegation of state involvement suffi- 
cient at least to require the denial of a 
motion to dismiss. One of the means of ac- 
complishing the object of the conspiracy, ac- 
cording to the indictment, was “By causing 
the arrest of Negroes by means of false re- 
ports that such Negroes had committed crim- 
inal acts.” % In Bell v. Maryland, 378 U.S. 
226, three members of the Court expressed 
the view that a private businessman’s invo- 
cation of state police and judicial action to 
carry out his own policy of racial discrimina- 
tion was sufficient to create Equal Protection 
Clause rights in those against whom the 
racial discrimination was directed. Three 
other members of the Court strongly dis- 
agreed with that view,“ and three expressed 
no opinion on the question. The allegation 
of the extent of official involvement 
in the present case is not clear. It may charge 
no more than co-operative private and state 
action similar to that involved in Bell, but it 
may go considerably further. For example, 
the allegation is broad enough to cover a 
charge of active connivance by agents of the 
State in the making of the “false reports,” 
or other conduct amounting to official dis- 
crimination clearly sufficient to constitute 
denial of rights protected by the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause. Although it is possible that a 
bill of particulars, or the proofs if the case 
goes to trial, would disclose no co-operative 
action of that kind by officials of the State, 
the allegation is enough to prevent dismissal 
of this branch of the indictment. 


11 


The fourth numbered paragraph of the 
indictment alleged that the defendants con- 


1 See note 1, supra. 

“378 U.S. 226, at 242 (separate opinon of 
Mr. JusticE Dovuctas); id., 286 (separate 
opinion of Mr. JUSTICE GOLDBERG) . 

12 Id., at 318 (dissenting opinion of Mr. 
Justice BLACK). 
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spired to injure, oppress, threaten, and in- 
timidate Negro citizens of the United States 
in the free exercise and enjoyment of: 

“The right to travel freely to and from the 
State of Georgia and to use highway facil- 
ities and other instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce within the State of Georgia.” 4 

The District Court was in error in dismiss- 
ing the indictment as to this paragraph. The 
constitutional right to travel from one State 
to another, and necessarily to use the high- 
ways and other instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce in doing so, occupies a posi- 
tion fundamental to the concept of our Fed- 
eral Union, It is a right that has been firmly 
established and repeatedy recognized. In 
Crandall v. Nevada, 6 Wall. 35, invalidating 
a Nevada tax on every person leaving the 
State by common carrier, the Court took as 
its guide the statement of Chief Justice 
Taney in the Passenger Cases, 7 How. 283, 
492: 

For all the great purposes for which the 
Federal government was formed, we are one 
people, with one common country. We are 
all citizens of the United States; and, as 
members of the same community, must have 
the right to pass and repass through every 
part of it without interruption, as freely as 
in our own States.” See 6 Wall., at 48-49. 

Although the Articles of Confederation 
provided that “the people of each State 
shall have free ingress and regress to and 
from any other State,” “ that right finds no 
explicit mention in the Constitution, The 
reason, it has been suggested, is that a right 
so elementary was conceived from the be- 
ginning to be a necessary concomitant of 
the stronger Union the Constitution cre- 
ated.“ In any event, freedom to travel 
throughout the United States has long been 
recognized as a basic right under the Con- 
stitution. See Williams v. Fears, 179 U.S. 270, 
274; Twining v. New Jersey, 211 U.S. 78, 97; 
Edwards v. California, 314 U.S. 160, 177 (con- 
curring opinion), 181 (concurring opinion) ; 
New York v. O'Neill, 359 U.S. 1, 6-8; 12-16 
(dissenting opinion). 

In Edwards v. California, 314 U.S, 160, in- 
validating a California law which impeded 
the free interstate passage of the indigent, 
the Court based its reaffirmation of the fed- 
eral right of interstate travel upon the Com- 
merce Clause. This ground of decision was 
consistent with precedents firmly establish- 
ing that the federal commerce power surely 
encompasses the movement in interstate 
commerce of persons as well as commodities. 
Gloucester Ferry Co. v. Pennsylvania, 114 
U.S. 196, 203; Covington & Cincinnati Bridge 
Co. v. Kentucky, 154 U.S, 204, 218-219; Hoke 
v. United States, 227 U.S. 308, 320; United 
States v. Hill, 248 U.S, 420, 423. It is also well 
settled in our decisions that the federal com- 
merce power authorizes Congress to legislate 
for the protection of individuals from viola- 
tions of civil rights that impinge on their 
free movement in interstate commerce, 


The third numbered paragraph alleged 
that the defendants conspired to injure, op- 
press, threaten, and intimidate Negro citi- 
zens of the United States in the free exer- 
cise and enjoyment of: 

“The right to the full and equal use on 
the same terms as white citizens of the pub- 
lic streets and highways in the vicinity of 
Athens, Georgia.” 

Insofar as the third paragraph refers to 
the use of local public facilities, it is cov- 
ered by the discussion of the second num- 
bered paragraph of the indictment in Part 
II of this opinion. Insofar as the third para- 
graph refers to the use of streets or high- 
ways in interstate commerce, it is covered 
by the present discussion of the fourth num- 
bered paragraph of the indictment. 

m Art. IV, Articles of Confederation. 

15 See Chafee, Three Human Rights in the 
Constitution 185 (1956). 
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Mitchell v. United States, 313 U.S. 80; Hen- 
derson v. United States, 339 U.S. 816; Boyn- 
ton v. Virginia, 364 U.S. 454; Atlanta Motel 
v. United States, 379 U.S. 241; Katzenbach 
v. McClung, 379 U.S, 294. 

Although there have been rec differ- 
ences in emphasis within the Court as to the 
source of the constitutional right of inter- 
state travel, there is no need here to canvass 
those differences further. All have agreed 
that the right exists. Its explicit recognition 
as one of the federal rights protected by 
what is now 18 U.S.C. § 241 goes back at least 
as far as 1904. United States v. Moore, 129 
F. 630, 633. We reaffirm it now." 

This does not mean, of course, that every 
criminal conspiracy affecting an individual’s 
right of free interstate passage is within the 
sanction of 18 U.S.C. § 241. A specific intent 
to interfere with the federal right must be 
proved, and at a trial the defendants are en- 
titled to a jury instruction phrased in those 
terms. Screws v. United States, 325 U.S. 91, 
106-107. Thus, for example, a conspiracy to 
rob an interstate traveler would not, of itself, 
violate § 241. But if the predominant purpose 
of the conspiracy is to impede or prevent the 
exercise of the right of interstate travel, or to 
oppress & person because of his exercise of 
that right, then, whether or not motivated by 
racial discrimination, the conspiracy be- 
comes & proper object of the federal law un- 
der which the indictment in this case was 
brought. Accordingly, it was error to grant 
the motion to dismiss on this branch of the 
indictment, 

For these reasons, the judgment o: 
District Court is reversed eas the case 10 a 
manded to that court for further proceedings 
consistent with this opinion. 

It is so ordered. 


*The District Court relied hea 
United States v. Wheeler, 254 U.S. fg Pe 
dismissing this branch of the indictment. 
That case involved an alleged conspiracy to 
compel residents of Arizona to move out of 
that State. The right of interstate travel was 
therefore, not directly involved. Whatever 
continuing validity Wheeler may have as re- 
stricted to its own facts, the dicta in the 
Wheeler opinion relied on by the District 
Court in the present case have been dis- 
credited in subsequent decisions. Cf. Edwards 
y 9 314 92 160, 177, 180 (Douglas, 

+ concurring); tlliams v. 
0 98 10 90 v. United States, 

" As emphasized in Mr. Justice Harlan's 
separate opinion, § 241 protects only against 
rights secured by other federal laws or by 
the Constitution itself. The right to inter- 
state travel is a right that the Constitution 
itself guarantees, as the cases cited in the 
text make clear, Although these cases in fact 
involved governmental interference with the 
right of free interstate travel, their reasoning 
fully supports the conclusion that the con- 
stitutional right of interstate travel is a 
right secured against interference from any 
source whatever, whether governmental or 
private. In this connection, it is important 
to reiterate that the right to travel freely 
from State to State finds constitutional pro- 
tection that is quite independent of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

We are not concerned here with the extent 
to which interstate travel may be regulated 
or controlled by the exercise of a State's 
police power acting within the confines of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. See Edwards v. 
California, 314 U.S. 160, 184 (concurring 
opinion); New York v. O'Neill, 359 U.S. 1, 6-8. 
Nor is there any issue here as to the permis- 
sible extent of federal interference with the 
right within the confines of the Due Process 
Clause of the Fifth Amendment. Cf. Zemel 
v. Rusk, 381 U.S. 1; Aptheker v. Secretary of 
State, 378 U.S. 500; Kent v. Dulles, 357 U.S. 
116. 
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[In the Supreme Court of the United States, 
No. 65.—October Term, 1965] 

UNITED STATES, APPELLANT v. HERBERT GUEST, 
ET AL.—ON APPEAL FROM THE UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT COURT FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT 
OF GEORGIA 

[March 28, 1966] 

Mr. JUSTICE CLARK, with whom Mr. JUS- 
TICE BLACK and Mr. Justice Forras join, 
concurring. 

I join the opinion of the Court in this 
case but believe it worthwhile to comment 
on its Part II in which the Court discusses 
that portion of the indictment charging the 
appellees with conspiring to injure, oppress, 
threaten and intimidate Negro citizens of 
the United States in the free exercise and 
enjoyment of: 

“The right to equal utilization, without 
discrimination upon the basis of race, of 
public facilities in the vicinity of Athens, 
Georgia, owned, operated, or ed by or 
on behalf of the State of Georgia or any 
subdivision thereof.” 

The appellees contend that the indictment 
is invalid since 18 U.S.C. § 241, under which 
it was returned, protects only against in- 
terference with the exercise of the right to 
equal utilization of State facilities, which is 
not a right “secured” by the Fourteenth 
Amendment in the absence of state action. 
With respect to this contention the Court 
upholds the indictment on the ground that 
it alleges the conspiracy was accomplished, 
in part, “by causing the arrest of Negroes 
by means of false reports that such Negroes 
had committed criminal acts.” The Court 
reasons that this allegation of the indictment 
might well cover active connivance by 
agents of the State in the making of these 
false reports or in carrying on other con- 
duct amounting to official discrimination. By 
so construing the indictment, it finds the 
language sufficient to cover a denial of rights 
protected by the Equal Protection Clause. 
The Court thus removes from the case any 
necessity for a “determination of the thresh- 
old level that State action must attain in 
order to create rights under the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause.” A study of the language in 
the indictment clearly shows that the 
Court’s construction is not a capricious one, 
and I therefore agree with that construction, 
as well as the conclusion that follows. 

The Court carves out of its opinion the 
question of the power of Congress, under § 5 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, to enact leg- 
islation implementing the Equal Protection 
Clause or any other provision of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The Court's interpre- 
tation of the indictment clearly avoids the 
question whether Congress, by appropriate 
legislation, has the power to punish private 
conspiracies that interfere with Fourteenth 
Amendment rights, such as the right to 
utilize public facilities. My Brother BRENNAN, 
however, says that the Court’s disposition 
constitutes an acceptance of appellees’ afore- 
said contention as to § 241. Some of his 
language further suggests that the Court 
indicates sub silentio that Congress does not 
have the power to outlaw such conspiracies. 
Although the Court specifically rejects any 
such connotation, ante, p. —, it is, I believe, 
both appropriate and necessary under the 
circumstances here to say that there now 
can be no doubt that the specific language 
of §5 empowers the Congress to enact laws 
punishing all conspiracies—with or without 
state action—that interfere with Fourteenth 
Amendment rights. 

[In the Supreme Court of the United States, 

No. 65.—October term, 1965] 

UNITED STATES, APPELLANT v. HERBERT GUEST 
ET AL.—ON APPEAL FROM THE UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT COURT FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT or 
GEORGIA 

[March 28, 1966] 

Mr. Justice HARLAN, concurring in part and 

dissenting in part. 
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I join Parts I and II! of the Court’s opin- 
ion, but I cannot subscribe to Part III in its 
full sweep. To the extent that it is there held 
that 18 U.S.C. § 241 (1964 ed.) reaches con- 
spiracies, embracing only the action of pri- 
vate persons, to obstruct or otherwise inter- 
fere with the right of citizens freely to en- 
gage in interstate travel, I am constrained 
to dissent. On the other hand, I agree that 
$241 does embrace state interference with 
such interstate travel, and I therefore con- 
sider that this aspect of the indictment is 
sustainable on the reasoning of Part II of the 
Court's opinion. 

This right to travel must be found in the 
Constitution itself. This is so because § 241 
covers only conspiracies to interefere with 
any citizen in the “free exercise or enjoy- 
ment” of a right or privilege “secured to him 
by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States,” and no “right to travel” can be 
found in § 241 or in any other law of the 
United States. My disagreement with this 
phase of the Court’s opinion lies in this: 
While past cases do indeed establish that 
there is a constitutional “right to travel” 
between States free from unreasonable gov- 
ernmental interference, today’s decision is 
the first to hold that such movement is also 
protected against private interference, and, 
depending on the constitutional source of 
the right, I think it either unwise or imper- 
missible so to read the Constitution. 

Preliminarily, nothing in the Constitution 
expressly secures the right to travel. In con- 
trast the Articles of Confederation provided 
in Art. IV: 

“The better to secure and perpetuate mu- 
tual friendship and intercourse among the 
people of the different States in this Union, 
the free inhabitants of each of these 
States . . shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of free citizens in the sev- 
eral States; and the people of each State 
shall have free ingress and regress to and 
from any other State, and shall enjoy therein 
all the privileges of trade and commerce, 
subject to the same duties, impositions and 
restrictions as the inhabitants thereof re- 
spectively .. .” 

This right to “free ingress and regress” was 
eliminated from the draft of the Constitu- 
tion without discussion even though the 
main objective of the Convention was to 
create a stronger union. It has been assumed 
that the clause was dropped because it was 
so obviously an essential part of our federal 
structure that it was necessarily subsumed 
under more general clauses of the Constitu- 
tion. See United States v. Wheeler, 254 U.S. 
281, 294. I propose to examine the several 
asserted constitutional bases for the right 
to travel, and the scope of its protection in 
relation to each source. 


I 


Because of the close proximity of the right 
of ingress and regress to the Privileges and 
Immunities Clause of the Articles of Con- 
federation it has long been declared that 
the right is a privilege and immunity of na- 
tional citizenship under the Constitution. 
In the influential opinion of Mr. Justice 
Washington on circuit, Corfield v. Coryell, 4 
Wash. C. C. 871 (1825), the court addressed 
itself to the question— what are the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the sev- 
eral states?” Id., at 380. Corfield was con- 
cerned with a New Jersey statute restricting 
to state citizens the right to rake for oysters, 
a statute which the court upheld. In analyz- 
ing the Privileges and Immunities Clause of 
the Constitution, Art. IV, §2, the court 
stated that it confined “these expressions to 


The action of three of the Justices who 
join the Court’s opinion in nonetheless cur- 
sorily pronouncing themselves on the far- 
reaching constitutional questions deliber- 
ately not reached in Part II seems to me, to 
say the very least, extraordinary. 
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those privileges and immunities which are, 
in their nature, fundamental,” and listed 
among them “The right of a citizen of one 
state to pass through, or to reside in any 
other state, for purposes of trade, agriculture, 
professional pursuits, or otherwise. .” Id., 
at 380-381. 

The dictum in Corfield was cited with ap- 
proval in the first opinion of this Court to 
deal directly with the right of free move- 
ment, Crandall v. Nevada, 6 Wall. 35, which 
struck down a Nevada statute taxing persons 
leaving the State. It is first noteworthy 
that in his concurring opinion Mr. Justice 
Clifford asserted that he would hold the 
statute void exclusively on commerce 
grounds for he was clear “that the State legis- 
lature cannot impose any such burden upon 
commerce among the several States.” 6 Wall., 
at 49. The majority opinion of Mr. Justice 
Miller, however, eschewed reliance on the 
Commerce Clause and the Import-Export 
Clause and looked rather to the nature of 
the federal union: 

“The people of these United States con- 
stitute one nation. . This government 
has necessarily a capital established by 
law. ... That government has a right to 
call to this point any or all of its citizens to 
aid in its service. . The government, also, 
has its offices of secondary importance in all 
other parts of the country. On the sea- 
coasts and on the rivers it has its ports of 
entry. In the interior it has its land offices, 
its revenue offices, and its sub-treasuries. In 
all these it demands the services of its citi- 
zens, and is entitled to bring them to those 
points from all quarters of the nation, and 
no power can exist in a State to obstruct 
this right that would not enable it to defeat 
the purposes for which the government was 
established.” 6 Wall., at 43—44. 

Accompanying this need of the Federal 
Government, the Court found a correlative 
right of the citizen to move unimpeded 
throughout the land: 

“He has the right to come to the seat of 
government to assert any claim he may have 
upon that government, or to transact any 
business he may have with it. To seek its 
protection, to share its offices, to engage in 
administering its functions. He has a right 
to free access to its sea-ports, through which 
all the operations of foreign trade and com- 
merce are conducted, to the sub-treasuries, 
the land offices, the revenue offices, and the 
courts of justice in the several States, and 
this right is in its nature independent of the 
will of any State over whose soil he must 
pass in the exercise of it.” 6 Wall., at 44. 

The focus of that opinion, very clearly, was 
thus on impediments by the States on free 
movement by citizens. This is emphasized 
subsequently when Mr. Justice Miller asserts 
that this approach is “neither novel nor un- 
supported by authority,” because it is, fun- 
damentally, a question of the exercise of a 
State’s taxing power to obstruct the func- 
tions of the Federal Government: [Tine 
right of the States in this mode to impede 
or embarrass the constitutional operations of 
that government, or the rights which its 
citizens hold under it, has been uniformly 
denied.” 6 Wall., at 44-45. 

Later cases, alluding to privileges and im- 
munities, have in dicta included the right to 
free movement. See Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wall. 
168, 180; Williams v. Fears, 179 U.S. 270, 274; 
Twining v. New Jersey, 211 U.S. 78. 

Although the right to travel thus has re- 
spectable precedent to support its status as 
& privilege and immunity of national citizen- 
ship, it is important to note that those cases 
all dealt with the right of travel simply as 
affected by oppressive state action. Only one 
prior case in this Court, United States v. 
Wheeler, 254 U.S. 281, was argued precisely 
in terms of a right to free movement as 
against interference by private individuals. 
There the Government alleged a conspiracy 
under the predecessor of § 241 against the 
perpetrators of the notorious Bisbee De- 
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portations.? The case was argued straight- 
forwardly in terms of whether the right to 
free ingress and egress, admitted by both 
parties to be a right of national citizenship, 
was constitutionally guaranteed against pri- 
vate conspiracies. The Brief for the Defend- 
ants in Error, whose counsel was Charles 
Evans Hughes, later Chief Justice of the 
United States, gives as one of its main 
points: “So far as there is a right pertaining 
to Federal citizenship to have free ingress or 
egress with respect to the several States, the 
right is essentially one of protection against 
the action of the States themselves and of 
those acting under their authority.” Brief, at 
p. i. The Court, with one dissent, accepted 
this interpretation of the right of unre- 
stricted interstate movement, observing that 
Crandall v. Nevada, supra, was inapplicable 
because, inter alia, it dealt with state action. 
254 U.S., at 299. More recent cases discussing 
or applying the right to interstate travel 
have always been in the context of oppressive 
state action. See, e.g., Edwards v. California, 
314 U.S. 160, and other cases discussed, infra.“ 

It is accordingly apparent that the right to 
unimpeded interstate travel, regarded as a 
privilege and immunity of national citizen- 
ship, was historically seen as a method of 
breaking down state provincialism, and fa- 
cllitating the creation of a true federal union. 
In the one case in which a private conspir- 
acy to obstruct such movement was here- 
tofore presented to this Court, the predeces- 
sor of the very statute we apply today was 
held not to encompass such a right. 


n 


A second possible constitutional basis for 
the right to move among the States without 
interference is the Commerce Clause. When 
Mr. Justice Washington articulated the right 
in Corfield, it was in the context of a state 
statute impeding economic activity by out- 
siders, and he cast his statement in economic 
terms. 4 Wash. C.C., at 380-381. The two 
concurring Justices in Crandall v. Nevada, 
supra, rested solely on the commerce argu- 
ment, indicating again the close connection 
between freedom of commerce and travel as 
principles of our federal union. In Edwards 
v. California, 314 U.S. 160, the Court held 
squarely that the right to unimpeded move- 
ment of persons is guaranteed against op- 
pressive state legislation by the Commerce 
Clause, and declared unconstitutional a Cali- 
fornia statute restricting the entry of indi- 
gents into that State. 

Application of the Commerce Clause to 
this area has the advantage of supplying & 
longer tradition of case-law and more refined 
principles of adjudication. States do have 
rights of taxation and quarantine, see Ed- 
wards v. California, 314 U.S. 184 (concurring 
opinion), which must be weighed against 
the general right of free movement, and 
Commerce Clause adjudication has tradition- 
ally been the means of reconciling these in- 
terests. Let this approach to the right to 
travel, like that found in the privileges and 
immunities cases, is concerned with the in- 
terrelation of state and federal power, not— 
with an exception to be dealt with in a mo- 
ment—with private interference. 

The case of In re Debs, 158 U.S. 564, may 
be thought to raise some doubts as to this 
proposition. There the United States sought 
to enjoin Debs and members of his union 
from continuing to obstruct—by means of a 


For a discussion of the deportations, see 
The President’s Mediation Comm’n, Report 
on the Bisbee Deportations (November 6, 
1917). 

A Court’s reliance on United States v. 
Moore, 129 F. 630, is misplaced. That case 
held only that it was not a privilege or im- 
munity to labor unions. The refer- 
ence to “the right to pass from one state to 
any other” was purely incidental dictum. 
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strike—interstate commerce and the passage 
of the mails. The Court held that Congress 
and the Executive could certainly act to keep 
the channels of interstate commerce open, 
and that a court of equity had no less power 
to enjoin what amounted to a public nui- 
sance. It might be argued that to the extent 
Debs permits the Federal Government to ob- 
tain an injunction against the private con- 
spiracy alleged in the present indictment,‘ 
the criminal statute should be applicable as 
well on the ground that the governmental 
interest in both cases is the same, namely to 
vindicate the underlying policy of the Com- 
merce Clause. However, § 241 is not directed 
toward the vindication of governmental in- 
terests; it requires a private right under 
federal law. No such right can be found in 
Debs, which stands simply for the propo- 
sition that the Commerce Clause gives the 
Federal Government standing to sue on a 
basis similar to that of private individuals 
under nuisance law. The substantive rights 
of private persons to enjoin such impedi- 
ments, of course, devolve from state not 
federal law; any seemingly inconsistent dis- 
cussion in Debs would appear substantially 
vitiated by Erie R. Co. v. Tompkins, 304 U.S. 
64 


I cannot find in any of this past case law 
any solid support for a conclusion that the 
Commerce Clause embraces a right to be free 
from private interference. And the Court’s 
opinion here makes no such suggestion. 


m 


One other possible source for the right to 
travel should be mentioned. Professor Chafee, 
in his thoughtful study, “Freedom of Move- 
ment,“ ' finds both the privileges and im- 
munities approach and the Commerce Clause 
approach unsatisfactory. After a thorough 
review of the history and cases dealing with 
the question he concludes that this “valu- 
able human right,” id., at 209, is best seen in 
due process terms: 

“Already in several decisions the Court has 
used the Due Process Clause to safeguard 
the right of the members of any race to 
reside where they please inside a state, re- 
gardless of ordinances and injunctions. Why 
is not this clause equally available to assure 
the right to live in any state one desires? 
And unreasonable restraints by the national 
government on mobility can be upset by the 
Due Process Clause in the Fifth Amend- 
ment. . . Thus the ‘liberty’ of all human 
beings which cannot be taken away without 
due process of law includes liberty of speech, 
press, assembly, religion, and also liberty of 
movement.” Id., at 192-193. 

This due process approach to the right to 
unimpeded movement has been endorsed by 
this Court. In Kent v. Dulles, 357 U.S. 116, 
the Court asserted that “The right to travel 
is a part of the ‘liberty’ of which the citizen 
cannot be deprived without due process of 
law under the Fifth Amendment,” id., at 125, 
citing Crandall v. Nevada, supra, and Ed- 
wards v. California, supra. It is true that the 
holding in that case turned essentially on 
statutory grounds. However, in Aptheker v. 
Secretary of State, 378 U.S. 500, the Court, 
applying this constitutional doctrine, struck 
down a federal statute forbidding members 
of Communist organizations to obtain pass- 
ports. Both the majority and dissenting 
opinions affirmed the principle that the right 
to travel is an aspect of the liberty guaran- 
teed by the Due Process Clause. 


It is not even clear that an equity court 
would enjoin a conspiracy of the kind al- 
leged here, for traditionally equity will not 
enjoin a crime. See Developments in the 
Law—Injunctions, 78 Harv. L. Rev. 994, 1013- 
1018 (1965). 

In Three Human Rights in the Consti- 
tution of 1787, at 162 (1956). 
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Viewing the right to travel in due process 
terms, of course, would clearly make it in- 
applicable to the present case, for due proc- 
ess speaks only to governmental action. 


Iv 


This survey of the various bases for 
grounding the “right to travel” is conclusive 
only to the extent of showing that there has 
never been an acknowledged constitutional 
right to be free from private interference, 
and that the right in question has tradi- 
tionally been seen and applied, whatever the 
constitutional underpinning asserted, only 
against governmental impediments, The 
right involved being as nebulous as it is, 
however, it is necessary to consider it in 
terms of policy as well as precedent. 

As a general proposition it seems to me 
very dubious that the Constitution was in- 
tended to create certain rights of private in- 
dividuals as against other private individ- 
uals. The Constitutional Convention was 
called to establish a nation, not to reform 
the common law. Even the Bill of Rights, 
designed to protect personal liberties, was 
directed at rights against governmental au- 
thority, not other individuals. It is true that 
there are a very narrow range of rights 
against individuals which have been read 
into the Constitution. In Ex parte Yarbrough, 
110 U.S. 651, the Court held that implicit in 
the Constitution is the right of citizens to 
be free of private interference in federal elec- 
tions, United States v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299, 
extended this coverage to primaries. Logan v. 
United States, 144 U.S, 263, applied the pred- 
ecessor of § 241 to a conspiracy to injure 
someone in the custody of a United States 
marshal; the case has been read as dealing 
with a privilege and immunity of citizenship, 
but it would seem to have depended as well 
on extrapolations from statutory provisions 
providing for supervision of prisoners. The 
Court in In re Quarles, 158 U.S. 532, extend- 
ing Logan, supra, declared that there was a 
right of federal citizenship to inform federal 
Officials of violations of federal law. See also 
United States v. Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 542, 552, 
which announced in dicta a federal right to 
assemble to petition the Congress for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

Whatever the validity of these cases on 
their own terms, they have hardly persuasive 
authorities for adding to the collection of 
privileges and immunities the right to be free 
of private impediments to travel. The cases 
Just discussed are narrow, and are essentially 
concerned with the vindication of important 
relationships with the Federal Government— 
voting in federal elections, involvement in 
federal law enforcement, communicating 
with the Federal Government. The present 
case stands on a considerably different 
footing. 

It is arguable that the same considerations 
which led the Court on numerous occasions 
to find a right of free movement against 
oppressive state action now justifies a similar 
result with respect to private impediments, 
Crandall v. Nevada, supra, spoke of the need 
to travel to the capital, to serve and consult 
with the offices of government. A basic rea- 
son for the formation of this Nation was to 
facilitate commercial intercourse; intellec- 
tual, cultural, scientific, social, and political 
interests are likewise served by free move- 
ment. Surely these interests can be impeded 
by private vigilantes as well as by state ac- 
tion. Although this argument is not without 
force, I do not think it is particularly per- 
suasive. There is a difference in power be- 
tween States and private groups so great that 
analogies between the two tend to be mis- 
leading. If the State obstructs free inter- 
course of goods, people, or ideas, the bonds 
of the union are threatened; if a private 
group effectively stops such communication, 
there is at most a temporary bredkdown of 
law and order, to be remedied by the exercise 
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of state authority or by appropriate federal 
legislation. 

To decline to find a constitutional right 
of the nature asserted here does not render 
the Federal Government helpless. As to inter- 
state commerce by railroads, federal law 
already provides remedies for “undue or un- 
reasonable prejudice,” 24 Stat. 380, as amend- 
ed, 49 U.S.C. §3(1) (1964 ed.), which has 
been held to apply to racial discrimination. 
Henderson v. United States, 339 U.S. 816. A 
similar statute applies to motor carriers, 49 
Stat. 558, as amended, 49 U.S.C. § 316(d) 
(1964 ed.), and to air carriers, 72 Stat. 760, 
49 U.S.C. § 1374 (b) (1964 ed.). See Boynton v. 
Virginia, 364 U.S. 454; Fitzgerald v. Pan 
American World Airways, 229 F. 2d 499. The 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, 78 Stat. 243, deals 
with other types of obstructions on interstate 
commerce, Indeed, under the Court’s present 
holding, it is arguable that any conspiracy 
to discriminate in public accommodations 
having the effect of impeding interstate com- 
merce could be reached under § 241, unaided 
by Title II of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
Because Congress has wide authority to legis- 
late in this area, it seems unnecessary—if 
prudential grounds are of any relevance, see 
Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, 258-259 (CLARK, 
J., concurring)—to strain to find a dubious 
constitutional right. 

v 


If I have succeeded in showing anything in 
this constitutional exercise, it is that until 
today there was no federal right to be free 
from private interference with interstate 
transit, and very little reason for creating 
one. Although the Court has ostensibly only 
“discovered” this private right in the Consti- 
tution and then applied § 241 mechanically to 
punish those who conspire to threaten it, it 
should be recognized that what the Court 
has in effect done is to use this all-encom- 
passing criminal statute to fashion federal 
common-law crimes, forbidden to the federal 
judiciary since the 1812 decision in United 
States v. Hudson, 7 Cranch 32. My Brother 
Doucuas, dissenting in United States v. Clas- 
sic, supra, noted well the dangers of the in- 
discriminate application of the predecessor 
of § 241: “It is not enough for us to find in 
the vague penumbra of a statute some offense 
about which Congress could have legislated, 
and then to particularize it as a crime because 
it is highly offensive.” 313 U.S., at 331-332. 

I do not gainsay that the immunities and 
commerce provisions of the Constitution 
leave the way open for the finding of this 
“private” constitutional right, since they do 
not speak solely in terms of governmental 
action. Nevertheless, I think it wrong to sus- 
tain a criminal indictment on such an uncer- 
tain ground. To do so subjects § 241 to serious 
challenge on the score of vagueness and 
serves in effect to place this Court in the po- 
sition of making criminal law under the name 
of constitutional interpretation. It is diffi- 
cult to subdue misgivings about the poten- 
tialities of this decision. 

I would sustain this aspect of the indict- 
ment only on the premise that it sufficiently 
alleges state interference with interstate 
travel, and on no other ground. 


[In the Supreme Court of the United States, 
No. 65.—October term, 1965] 

UNITED STATES, APPELLATE v. HERBERT GUEST 
ET AL.—ON APPEAL FROM THE UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT COURT FoR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT 
OF GEORGIA 


Mr. JUSTICE BRENNAN, with whom THE 
CHIEF JUSTICE and Mr. Justice DovcLas join, 
concurring in part and dissenting in part. 

I join Part I of the Court’s opinion, I 
reach the same result as the Court on that 
branch of the indictment discussed in Part 
III of its opinion but for other reasons. See 
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footnote 3, infra, And I agree with so much 
of Part II (page 6 to the top of page 8) as 
construes 18 U.S.C. § 241 to encompass con- 
spiracies to injure, oppress, threaten or in- 
timidate citizens in the free exercise or en- 
joyment of Fourteenth Amendment rights 
and holds that, as so construed, § 241 is not 
void for indefiniteness. I do not agree, how- 
ever, with the remainder of Part II (page 
8 to the top of page 11), which holds, as I 
read the opinion, that a conspiracy to inter- 
fere with the exercise of the right to equal 
utilization of state facilities is not, within 
the meaning of § 241, a conspiracy to inter- 
fere with the exercise of a right. . . se- 
cured . . . by the Constitution” unless dis- 
criminatory conduct by state officers is in- 
volved in the alleged conspiracy. 


I 


The second numbered paragraph of the 
indictment charges that the defendants con- 
spired to injure, oppress, threaten, and in- 
timidate Negro citizens in the free exercise 
and enjoyment of “[t]he right to equal utili- 
zation, without discrimination upon the 
basis of race, of public facilities. . owned, 
operated or managed by or on behalf of the 
State of Georgia or any subdivision thereof.” 
Appellees contend that as a matter of statu- 
tory construction § 241 does not reach such 
a conspiracy. They argue that a private con- 
spiracy to interfere with the exercise of the 
right to equal utilization of the state facili- 
ties described in that paragraph is not, with- 
in the meaning of § 241, a conspiracy to in- 
terfere with the exercise of a right “secured” 
by the Fourteenth Amendment because 
“there exist no Equal Protection Clause 
rights against wholly private action.” 

The Court deals with this contention by 
seizing upon an allegation in the indictment 
concerning one of the means employed by 
the defendants to achieve the object of the 
conspiracy. The indictment alleges that the 
object of the conspiracy was to be achieved, 
in part, “[b]y causing the arrest of Negroes 
by means of false reports that such Negroes 
had committed criminal acts... The Court 
reads this allegation as “broad enough to 
cover a charge of active connivance by agents 
of the State in the of the ‘false re- 
ports,’ or other conduct amounting to official 
discrimination clearly sufficiently to consti- 
tute a denial of rights protected by the 
Equal Protection Clause,” and the Court 
holds that this allegation, so construed, is 
sufficient to prevent dismissal of this branch 
of the indictment.” I understand this to 
mean that, no matter how compelling the 


1 As I read the indictment, the allegation 
regarding the false arrests relates to all the 
other paragraphs and not merely, as the 
Court suggests, to the second numbered 
paragraph of the indictment, See n. 1 in the 
Court’s opinion. Hence, assuming that, as 
maintained by the Court, the allegation 
could be construed to encompass discrimina- 
tory conduct by state law enforcement offi- 
cers, it would be a sufficient basis for 
preventing the dismissal of each of the other 
paragraphs of the indictment. The right to 
be free from discriminatory conduct by law 
enforcement officers while using privately 
owned places of public accommodation 
(paragraph one) or while traveling from 
State to State (paragraphs three and four), 
or while doing anything else, is unquestion- 
ably secured by the Equal Protection Clause. 
It would therefore be unnecessary to decide 
whether the right to travel from State to 
State is itself a right secured by the Consti- 
tution or whether paragraph one is defective 
either because of the absence of an allegation 
of a racial discriminatory motive or because 
of the exclusive remedy provision of Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, § 207(b), 78 Stat. 245, 
42 U.S.C. § 2000a-6(b) (1964 ed.). 
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proofs that private conspirators murdered, 
assaulted, or intimidated Negroes in order to 
prevent their use of state facilities, the prose- 
eution under the second numbered para- 
graph must fail in the absence of proofs of 
active connivance of law enforcement officers 
with the private conspirators in causing the 
false arrests, 

Hence, while the order dismissing the sec- 
ond numbered paragraph of the indictment 
is reversed, severe limitations on the prose- 
cution of that branch of the indictment are 
implicitly imposed, These limitations could 
only stem from an acceptance of appellees’ 
contention that, because there exist no Equal 
Protection Clause rights against wholly pri- 
vate action, a conspiracy of private 
persons to interfere with the right to 
equal utilization of state facilities described 
in the second numbered paragraph is not a 
conspiracy to interfere with a right.. . se- 
cured . . by the Constitution” within the 
meaning of § 241. In other words, in the 
Court’s view the only right referred to in 
the second numbered paragraph that is, for 
purposes of § 241, secured... by the Consti- 
tution” is a right to be free—when seeking 
access to state facilities—from discrimina- 
tory conduct by state officers or by persons 
acting in concert with state officers.? 

I can not agree with that construction of 
§ 241. I am of the opinion that a conspiracy 
to interfere with the right to equal utiliza- 
tion of state facilities described in the sec- 
ond numbered paragraph of the indictment is 
a conspiracy to interfere with a “right ... 
secured ... by the Constitution” within 
the meaning of § 241—without regard to 
whether state officers participated in the 
alleged conspiracy. I believe that § 241 
reaches such a private conspiracy, not be- 
cause the Fourteenth Amendment of its own 
force prohibits such a conspiracy, but be- 
cause § 241, as an exercise of congressional 
power under § 5 of that Amendment, prohib- 
its all conspiracies to interfere with the ex- 
ercise of a “right... secured. . . by the 
Constitution” and because the right to equal 
utilization of state facilities is a “right... 
secured. . . by the Constitution” within 
the meaning of that phrase as used in § 2413 

My difference with the Court stems from 
its construction of the term “secured” as 
used in § 241 in the phrase “a right. se- 
cured ... by the Constitution or laws of 
the United States.” The Court tacitly con- 
strues the term “secured” so as to restrict the 
coverage of § 241 to those rights that are 
“fully protected” by the Constitution or 
another federal law. Unless private inter- 
ferences with the exercise of the right in 
question are prohibited by the Constitution 
itself or another federal law, the right can- 
not, in the Court’s view, be deemed “secured 
... by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States” so as to make § 241 applicable 
to a private conspiracy to interfere with the 
exercise of that right. The Court then pre- 
mises that neither the Fourteenth Amend- 


I see no basis for a reading more con- 
sistent with my own view in the isolated 
statement in the Court's opinion that “the 
rights under the Equal Protection Clause 
described by this pragraph [two] of the in- 
dictment have been . firmly and precisely 
established by a consistent line of decisions 
in this Court. 

*Similarly, I believe that § 241 reaches a 
private conspiracy to interfere with the right 
to travel from State to State. I therefore 
need not reach the question whether the 
Constitution of is own force prohibits pri- 
vate interferences with that right; for I 
construe § 241 to prohibit such interferences, 
and as so construed I am of the opinion that 
$241 is a valid exercise of congressional 
power. 
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ment nor any other federal law‘ prohibits 
private interferences with the exercise of 
the right to equal utilization of state facili- 
ties. 

In my view, however, a right can be 
deemed secured. . . by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States,” within the mean- 
ing of § 241, even though only governmental 
interferences with the exercise of the right 
are prohibited by the Constitution itself (or 
another federal law). The term “secured” 
means created by, arising under or depend- 
ent upon,” Logan v. United States, 144 U. S. 
263, 293, rather than “fully protected.” A 
right is “secured ... by the Constitution” 
within the meaning of § 241 if it emanates 
from the Constitution, if it finds its source 
in the Constitution. Section 241 must thus 
be viewed, in this context, as an exercise of 
congressional power to amplify prohibitions 
of the Constitution addressed, as is invari- 
ably the case, to government officers; con- 
trary to the view of the Court, I think we 
are dealing here with a statute that seeks to 
implement the Constitution, not with the 
“bare terms” of the Constitution. Section 
241 is not confined to protecting rights 
against private conspiracies that the Con- 
stitution or another federal law also protects 
against private interferences. No such dupli- 
cative function was envisioned in its enact- 
ment. See Appendix in United States v. Price, 
ante. Nor has this Court construed § 241 in 
such a restrictive manner in other contexts. 
Many of the rights that have been held to be 
encompassed within § 241 are not addition- 
ally the subject of protection of specific 
federal legislation or of any provision of the 
Constitution addressed to private individuals. 
For example, the prohibitions and remedies 
of § 241 have been declared to apply, with- 
out regard to whether the alleged violator 
was a government officer, to interferences 
with the right to vote in a federal election, 
Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 U. S. 651, or pri- 
mary, United States v. Classic, 313 U. S. 299; 
the right to discuss public affairs or petition 
for redress of grievances, United States v. 
Cruikshank, 92 U. S. 542, 552, cf. Hague v. 
CIO, 307 U.S. 496, 512-513 (opinion of Rob- 
erts, J.): Collins v. Hardyman, 341 U. 8. 
651, 663 (dissenting opinion); the right to 
be protected against violence while in the 
lawful custody of a federal officer, Logan v. 
United States, 144 U. S. 263; and the right 
to inform of violations of federal law, In re 
Quarles and Butler, 158 U. S. 532. The full 
import of our decision in United States v. 
Price, ante, is to treat the rights purportediy 
arising from the Fourteenth Amendment in 
parity with those rights just enumerated, 
arising from other constitutional provisions. 
The reach of § 241 should not vary with the 


This premise is questionable. Title III 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 78 Stat. 246, 
42 U.S.C. 5 2000b (1964 ed.) authorizes the 
Attorney General on complaint from an in- 
dividual that he is “being denied equal 
utilization of any public facility which is 
owned, operated, or managed by or on behalf 
of any State or subdivision,” to commence a 
civil action “for such relief as may be ap- 
propriate” and against such parties as are 
“necessary to the grant of effective relief.” 
Arguably this would authorize relief against 
private parties not acting in concert with 
state officers. (This title of the Act does not 
have an exclusive remedy similar to § 207 
(b) of Title II, 42 U.S.C. § 2000a-6 (b).) 

The Court affirmatively disclaims any in- 
tention to deal with Title III of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 in connection with the 
second numbered paragraph of the indict- 
ment. But, as the District Judge observed 
in his opinion, the Government maintained 
that the right described in that paragraph 
was “secured” by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and, “additionally,” by Title IIT of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 246 F. Supp., at 484. 
That position was not effectively abandoned 
in this Court. 
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particular constitutional provision that is 
the source of the right. For purposes of ap- 
plying § 241 to a private conspiracy, the 
standard used to determine whether, for ex- 
ample, the right to discuss public affairs or 
the right to vote in a federal election is a 
“right ...secured...by the Constitu- 
tion” is the very same standard to be used 
to determine whether the right to equal 
utilization of state facilities is a “right... 
secured. . by the Constitution.” 

For me, the right to use state facilities 
without discrimination on the basis of race 
is, within the meaning of § 241, a right 
created by, arising under and dependent 
upon the Fourteenth Amendment and hence 
is a right “secured” by that Amendment, It 
finds its source in that Amendment. As re- 
cognized in Strauder v. West Virginia, 100 
U.S. 303, 310, “The Fourteenth Amendment 
makes no attempt to enumerate the rights 
it designed to protect. It speaks in general 
terms, and those are as comprehensive as 
possible. Its language is prohibitory; but 
every prohibition implies the existence of 
rights. The Fourteenth Amendment 
commands the State to provide the mem- 
bers of all races with equal access to the 
public facilities it owns or manages, and 
the right of a citizen to use those facilities 
without discrimination on the basis of race 
is a basic corollary of this command. Cf. 
Brewer y. Hoxie School District No. 46, 238 
F. 2d 91 (C. A. 8th Cir. 1956). Whatever may 
the status of the right to equal utilization 
of privately owned facilities, see generally 
Bell v. Maryland, 378 U.S. 226, it must be 
emphasized that we are here concerned with 
the right to equal utilization of public facili- 
ties owned or operated by or on behalf of 
the State. To deny the existence of this 
right or its constitutional stature is to deny 
the history of the last decade, or to ignore 
the role of federal power, predicated on the 
Fourteenth Amendment, in obtaining non- 
discriminatory access to such facilities. It is 
to do violence to the common understanding, 
an understanding that found expression in 
Titles III and IV of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, 78 Stat. 246, 42 U.S.C. §§ 2000b, 2000c 
(1964 ed.), dealing with state facilities. Those 
provisions reflect the view that the Four- 
teenth Amendment creates the right to equal 
utilization of state facilities. Congress did 
not preface those titles with a provision 
comparable to that in Title II" explicitly 
creating the right to equal utilization of 
certain privately owned facilities; Congress 
rightly assumed that a specific legislative 
declaration of the right was unnecessary, 
that the right arose from the Fourteenth 
Amendment itself. 

In reversing the District Court’s dismissal 
of the second numbered paragraph, I would 
therefore hold that proof at the trial of the 
conspiracy charged to the defendants in that 
paragraph will establish a violation of § 241 
without regard to whether there are also 
proofs that state law enforcement officers 
actively connived in causing the arrests of 
Negroes by means of false reports. 

1 

My view as to the scope of § 241 requires 
that I reach the question of constitutional 
power—whether § 241 or legislation indubi- 
tably designed to punish entirely private 
conspiracies to interfere with the exercise of 
Fourteenth Amendment rights constitutes a 
permissible exercise of the power granted to 
Congress by §5 of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment “to enforce, by appropriate legislation, 
the provisions of” the Amendment. 


5 All persons shall be entitled to the full 
and equal enjoyment of the goods, services, 
facilities, privileges, advantages, and accom- 
modations of any place of public accom- 
modation, as defined in this section, without 
discrimination or segregation on the ground 
of race, color, religion, or national origin.” 
42 US.C. §2000a (a) (1964 ed.). 
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A majority of the members of the Court* 
express the view today that §5 empowers 
Congress to enact laws punishing all con- 
spiracies to interfere with the exercise of 
Fourteenth Amendment rights, whether or 
not state officers or others acting under the 
color of state law are implicated in the con- 
spiracy. Although the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment itself, according to established doc- 
trine, “speaks to the State or to those acting 
under the color of its authority,” legislation 
protecting rights created by that Amend- 
ment, such as the right to equal utilization 
of state facilities, need not be confined to 
punishing conspiracies in which state officers 
participate. Rather, §5 authorizes Congress 
to make laws that it concludes are reasona- 
bly necessary to protect a right created by 
and arising under that Amendment; and 
Congress is thus fully empowered to deter- 
mine that punishment of private conspir- 
acies interfering with the exercise of such 
a right is necessary to its full protection, It 
made that determination in enacting § 241, 
see the Appendix in United States v. Price, 
ante, and, therefore § 241 is constitutional 
legislation as applied to reach the private 
conspiracy alleged in the second numbered 
paragraph of the indictment. 

I acknowledge that some of the decisions 
of this Court, most notably an aspect of the 
Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3, 11, have de- 
clared that Congress’ power under § 5 is con- 
fined to the adoption of “appropriate legis- 
lation for correcting the effects of . . . pro- 
hibited State laws, and State acts, and thus 
to render them effectually null, void, and 
innocuous.” I do not accept—and a majority 
of the Court today rejects—this interpreta- 
tion of § 5. It reduces the legislative power 
to enforce the provisions of the Amendment 
to that of the judiclary: and it attributes 
a far too limited objective to the Amend- 
ment's sponsors.“ Moreover, the language of 
$5 of the Fourteenth Amendment and § 2 
of the Fifteenth Amendment are virtually 
the same, and we recently held in South 
Carolina v. Katzenbach, 383 U.S. ——, ——, 
that “[t]he basic test to be applied in a case 
involving § 2 of the Fifteenth Amendment is 
the same a5 in all cases concerning the ex- 
press powers of Congress with relation to the 
reserved powers of the States.” The classic 
formulation of that test by Chief Justice 
Marshall in McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 
316, 421, was there adopted: 

“Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 


The majority consists of the Justices 
joining my Brother CLanx's opinion and the 
Justices joining this opinion, The opinion of 
Mr. Justrice STEWART construes § 241 as 
applied to the second numbered paragraph 
to require proof of active participation by 
state officers in the alleged conspiracy and 
that opinion does not purport to deal with 
this question. 

Congress, not the judiciary, was viewed 
as the more likely agency to implement fully 
the guarantees of equality, and thus it could 
be presumed the primary purpose of the 
Amendments was to augment the power of 
Congress, not the judiciary. See James, The 
Framing of the Fourteenth Amendment, 184 
(1956); Harris, The Quest for Equality, 53-54 
(1960); Frantz, Congressional Power to En- 
force the Fourteenth Amendment 
Private Acts, 73 Yale L. J. 1853, 1856 (1964). 

As the first Mr. Justice Harlan said in 
dissent in the Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S., at 
54: “It was perfectly well known that the 
great danger to equal enjoyment by citizens 
of the rights, as citizens, was to be appre- 
hended not altogether from unfriendly State 
legislation, but from the hostile action of 
corporations and individuals in the States. 
And it is to be presumed that it was 
intended, by that section [§5], to clothe 
Congress with power and authority to meet 
that danger.” See United States v. Price, ante, 
p. —, and Appendix. 
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the scope of the constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adapted to that end, which are not pro- 
hibited, but consistent with the letter and 
spirit of the constitution, are constitutional.” 
It seems to me that this is also the stand- 
ard that defines the scope of congressional 
authority under §5 of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, Indeed, South Carolina v. Kat- 
zenbach approvingly refers to Ex parte Vir- 
ginia, 100 U.S. 339, 345-346, a case involving 
the exercise of the congressional power under 
§ 5 of the Fourteenth Amendment, as adopt- 
ing the McCulloch v. Maryland formulation 
for “each of the Civil War Amendments.” 
Viewed in its proper perspective, §5 ap- 
pears as a positive grant of legislative 
power, authorizing Congress to exercise its 
discretion in fashioning remedies to achieve 
civil and political equality for all citizens. 
No one would deny that Congress could en- 
act legislation directing state officials to pro- 
vide Negroes with equal access to state 
schools, parks and other facilities owned or 
operated by the State. Nor could it be denied 
that Congress has the power to punish state 
officers who, in excess of their authority and 
in violation of state law, conspire to threaten, 
harass and murder Negroes for attempting 
to use these facilities® And I can find no 
principle of federalism nor word of the Con- 
stitution that denies Congress power to de- 
termine that in order adequately to protect 
the right to equal utilization of state facili- 
ties, it is also appropriate to punish other 
individuals—neither state officers nor acting 
in concert with state officers—who engage in 
the same brutal conduct for the same mis- 


guided purpose. 
mr 


Section 241 is certainly not model legisla- 
tion for punishing private conspiracies to in- 
terfere with the exercise of the right of equal 
utilization of state facilities. It deals in only 
general language “with Federal rights and 
with all Federal rights” and protects them 
“in the lump,” United States v. Mosely, 238 
U.S. 383, 387; it protects in most general 
terms “any right or privilege secured. . by 
the Constitution or laws of the United 
States.” Congress has left it to the courts to 
mark the bounds of those words, to deter- 
mine on a case-by-case basis whether the 
right purportedly threatened is a federal 
right. That determination may occur after 
the conduct charged has taken place or it 
may not have been anticipated in prior deci- 
sions; “a penumbra of rights may be in- 
volved, which none can know until decision 
has been made and infraction may occur 
before it is had.” u Reliance on such wording 
plainly brings § 241 close to the danger line 
of being void for vagueness. 

But, as the Court holds, a stringent scienter 
requirement saves § 241 from condemnation 
as à criminal statute failing to provide ade- 
quate notice of the proscribed conduct. 


United States v. Price, ante. See Screws 
v. United States, 325 U.S. 91; Williams v. 
United States, 341 U.S. 97; Monroe v. Pape, 
365 U.S. 167. 

10 Cf. Atlanta Motel v. United States, 379 
U.S. 241, 258, applying the settled principle 
expressed in United States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 
100, 118 that the power of Congress over 
interstate commerce “extends to those ac- 
tivities intrastate which so affect interstate 
commerce or the exercise of the power of Con- 
gress over it as to make regulation of them 
appropriate means to the attainment of a 
legitimate nd 

u Mr. Justice Rutledge in Screws v. United 
States, 325 U.S., at 130. 

12 Ante, pp. 7-8. See generally, Boyce Motor 
Lines, Inc. v. United States, 342 U.S. 337, 342; 
American Communications Assn. v. Douds, 
389 U.S. 382, 412-413; United States v. Ragen, 
314 U.S. 513, 524; Gorin v. United States, 312 
U.S. 19, 27-28; Hygrade Provision Co. v. 
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The gravamen of the offense is conspiracy, 
and therefore, like a statute certain 
conduct criminal only if it is done “will- 
fully,” § 241 requires proof of a specific in- 
tent for conviction. We have construed 
§241 to require proof that the persons 
charged conspired to act in defiance, or in 
reckless disregard, of an announced rule 
making the federal right specific and definite. 
United States v. Williams, 341 U.S. 70, 93-95 
(opinion of Douc.as, J.); Screws v. United 
States, 325 U.S. 91, 101-107 (opinion of 
Dovetas, J.) (involving the predecessor to 
18 U.S.C. § 242). Since this case reaches us 
on the pleadings, there is no occasion to de- 
cide now whether the Government will be 
able on trial to sustain the burden of proving 
the requisite specific intent vis-a-vis the 
right to travel freely from State to State or 
the right to equal utilization of state facili- 
ties. Compare James v. United States, 366 
U.S. 213, 221-222 (opinion of Warren, C. J.) 
In any event, we may well agree that the 
necessity to discharge that burden can im- 
peril the effectiveness of § 241 where, as is 
often the case, the pertinent constitutional 
right must be implied from a grant of con- 
gressional power or a prohibition upon the 
exercise of governmental power. But since the 
limitation on the statute’s effectiveness de- 
rives from ’ failure to define—with 
any measure of specificity—the rights en- 
compassed, the remedy is for Congress to 
write a law without this defect. To para- 
phrase my Brother Dovcras’ observation in 
Screws v. United States, 325 U.S., at 105, 
addressed to a companion statute with the 
same shortcoming, if Congress desires to give 
the statute more definite scope, it may find 
ways of doing so. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, though it is not the 
subject upon which I intend to address 
the Senate, I congratulate the Senator 
from Michigan upon his very able and 
very dedicated leadership in this field, as 
a member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and of the subcommittee concerned 
with the pending legislation. 

I have contended for several years, 
since former Senator Douglas laid down 
very much the same role, which he car- 
ried out for a long time on that side of 
the aisle, that efforts such as this must 
be bipartisan. I am always heartened and 
deeply gratified to see the objectivity and 
the levelheadedness, generally, dis- 
played by the Senator from Michigan 
in managing bills of this character. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HART. If the Senator is about 
to proceed to another subject, I ask that 
he permit me to thank him, and, for my 
part, to say that even before I served in 
the Senate, the Senator from New York 
was playing, on his side of the aisle, the 
role he has continued to play in this field, 
and that, in these efforts over the years, 
those who have sought to obtain enact- 
ment of civil rights measures have done 
so in a bipartisan fashion, which is the 
only way it can be accomplished. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I say to the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], who 
was the leading exponent of the opin- 
ion expressed in the substitute, that I 
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shall within the next day or two express 
myself as to this bill also. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE STATE 
OF THE UNION MESSAGE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, within a 
day or two I shall address remarks to the 
foreign policy aspect of the President’s 
state of the Union message. 

There is much in the President’s state 
of the Union message that deserves the 
support of Congress and the American 
people. Among these proposals are the 
new proposals to help the consumer, the 
expanded manpower program, the Presi- 
dent’s call for a new civil rights bill, and 
the new measures to deal with crime and 
lawlessness. 

These proposals fall far short, how- 
ever, with respect to our balance of pay- 
ments and our domestic fiscal and mone- 
tary situation. 

The emergency balance-of-payments 
program announced on January 1 results 
from pressing the panic button over a 
weekend. 

Critical as it may be for the moment, 
important elements of the program are 
shortsighted and counterproductive and 
do not go to the heart of the problem. 

The new controls on direct investment, 
lending, and travel abroad may well show 
results in the near future but, more im- 
portantly, over the long run they under- 
cut the desirability of the dollar and 
strike at the positive elements in our 
balance of payments. From investments 
and loans abroad come new U.S. exports, 
income in the form of repatriated earn- 
ings. From U.S. travel abroad come for- 
eign purchases of U.S. jet aircraft. Re- 
strictions will tend to diminish income 
from these sources and thereby worsen 
our international financial position, not 
improve it. It does not call for any special 
insight to see that nations hurt by these 
restrictions will impose restrictions of 
their own to protect themselves. The end 
result could be a return to the economic 
isolationism of the thirties and the col- 
lapse of the existing economic order in 
the free world. 

Protectionists, who have not been hay- 
ing a very easy time recently in this 
country, are now given comfort by these 
restrictions. Such action is very inimical 
to the interests of the Nation and the 
world. 

These restrictions, in my judgment, are 
playing right into the hands of those 
whose motives in demanding balance-of- 
payments equilibrium from the United 
States are as much if not more political 
than economic—more concerned with 
reducing the dollar’s international role 
than with preserving and improving the 
international monetary system. 

None can deny that today the U.S. dol- 
lar is the main source of new interna- 
tional liquidity, with the steady decline 
in the role played by the pound sterling 
and gold. This is more true than ever. 
The only alternative is the establish- 
ment of a system which depends on sys- 
tematically created international re- 
serves, and I see little inclination on the 
part of Europe, in this respect led by 
France, or the administration for that 
matter, to go ahead and bring such sys- 
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tem into being. Eliminating the U.S. 
balance-of-payments deficit—which is 
not in structural imbalance but due to 
Vietnam, our global military commit- 
ments and foreign economic and mili- 
tary aid—without putting into effect an 
improved reserve creating mechanism, 
is the surest way to bringing about a 
world depression. 

In my judgment the dollar and not 
gold is and should be the basis of the in- 
ternational monetary system until a new 
System as good as the dollar can take its 
place. It is interesting to note that pref- 
erence for dollars remains strong as the 
world’s supply of gold has diminished, 
dollar reserves held by central banks 
have increased. From December 1949 to 
the first quarter of 1967, foreign ex- 
change reserves, mostly dollars, of all 
countries increased by about $13.22 bil- 
lion while their gold reserves increased 
by only $6.95 billion. With the growth in 
world reserve practically at an end, 
drastic reductions in or elimination of 
the US. balance-of-payments deficit 
could lead to a grave economic crisis in 
the world. 

I am, therefore, opposed to controls on 
U.S. investment or travel abroad on any 
long-term basis. It is only credible be- 
cause the administration had to press 
the panic button and do something im- 
mediately. However, we can now take a 
deep breath and a second look and do 
something much more intelligent about 
this matter. 

I favor as interim measures greater 
fiscal and monetary restraint at home— 
cuts in unessential spending, tax reforms, 
then a tax increase—to cut inflation and 
to strengthen foreign confidence in the 
management of the American economy. 

Lest any American thinks this is very 
esoteric, let me point out that this di- 
rectly involves wage and price controls. 

Any effort at voluntary wage and price 
restraints, which is a major concern for 
the American people, is bound to fail un- 
less the budget deficit and inflation are 
brought under control first, via restraints 
on spending and on the expansion of the 
money supply, via tax reform and higher 
temporary taxes. 

Indeed, it is very likely that manda- 
tory wage and price controls may have 
to be considered if we fail in the efforts 
I have outlined. 

The cost of our military commitments 
in Europe and elsewhere must be re- 
duced, without undermining their mili- 
tary effectiveness. The American people 
should also be told that a good portion 
of last year’s balance-of-payments def- 
icit is due to “leaks” from our spending 
on Vietnam. According to one reliable 
estimate, as much as $1.5 billion of the 
1967 deficit can be attributed to Viet- 
nam. Measures should be taken to plug 
these “leaks.” I would have also retained 
the “voluntary” program on direct in- 
vestment abroad which has worked well 
and cut the deficit by $1 billion in 1967. 

The President is right in calling for 
the elimination of the 25 percent gold 
reserve requirement behind Federal Re- 
serve notes. I introduced a bill to this ef- 
fect on December 14. Also, the agree- 
ment on “special drawing rights“ -a lim- 
ited form of international credit under 
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the International Monetary Fund— 
should be immediately ratified by the 
Congress and other IMF nations and ac- 
tivated thereafter. Cooperation of Eu- 
ropean nations in this will be a test of 
their sincerity of concern for the health 
of the international monetary system. 
The President should not impose his new 
controls until he received firm commit- 
ments from European countries that they 
will immediately ratify the agreement on 
SDR’s. 

On the travel side, I favor positive steps 
instead of controls. We have starved the 
U.S. Travel Service. For years, we did not 
even have one until I teamed up with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson] to bring such a service into being. 
We gave that agency $3 million a year. 
That is far less than many individual 
States in the United States spend on 
tourism within the United States. Then 
we complain about a $2 billion travel gap. 

I, along with 10 sponsors from both 
sides of the aisle, have introduced a bill 
that would make a major advance in 

this a first-class travel nation. 
It would increase the budget of the much 
neglected U.S. Travel Service from $3 
million to $15 million and broaden its 
responsibilities in the promotion of for- 
eign travel to the United States and in 
encouraging U.S. travel at home. The 
Travel Task Force appointed by the Pres- 
ident has a grave responsibility in com- 
ing up with a major national program 
to reduce our travel gap with positive 
measures. I hope it will. The price of 
failure here is extremely high for the 
Nation. 

I am delighted to see the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] on the floor. He 
and I fought and bled, but were not suc- 
cessful in an effort to try to get an ad- 
ditional $1 million for the U.S. Travel 
Service. We almost sensed what was afoot 
in that respect. And it came along very 
promptly in the course of the President’s 
message. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad to agree that I stood strongly with 
the Senator from New York in seeking 
to enlarge the budget for the purpose of 
attracting others to travel in our country. 

I think the experience of the Senator’s 
State and my State, and his city and 
various cities in my State, shows that 
such advertising is productive of bring- 
ing a greater number of tourists and 
travelers there. It seems to me that as a 
Nation we are very delinquent in not 
making a greater effort in this field. 

Iam glad he is calling attention to the 
manifest fact that one of the ways to 
come to a better balance, in the matter 
of travel, between the money that our 
people spend abroad and the money that 
others visiting us may spend here, is to 
increase our efforts to get them to come 
here. And I thoroughly agree with him 
that we should do just that. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

The President is right in exhorting the 
American people against unnecessary 
travel abroad as a temporary sacrifice; 
but I do not believe we should prohibit 
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it through statute or prohibit it in an in- 
discriminate fashion, with the book- 
keepers, the teachers, and the college stu- 
dents, who cannot afford it, being sub- 
mitted to a tax which will keep them at 
home, but with wealthy people, to whom 
it will mean nothing, paying a tax and 
going abroad. 

With all the exceptions we will have to 
this policy, I doubt that the President 
needs more than the voluntary restraint 
of patriotic Americans, provided we get 
on the ball about bringing tourists to 
this country, the greatest tourist attrac- 
tion in the world. 

For the long term, the administration 
must come to grips with the necessity of 
taking drastic steps on the question of 
gold, by starting talks in the interna- 
tional monetary fund going even beyond 
the special drawing rights, and seeking 
the creation of an international central 
bank with the right to create reserves as 
needed by the international economy. 
The international role of gold should be 
carefully reexamined, particularly the 
unique U.S. commitment to guarantee 
the price of gold at $35 an ounce—which, 
I emphasize, is a unilateral U.S. commit- 
ment, not rooted in law at all, not with 
the International Monetary Fund or 
anybody else. That is just our idea of how 
best to run the world’s monetary affairs 
insofar as we can affect them. With 
the diminishing world supply of gold, its 
usefulness as a reserve has declined and 
should therefore be gradually eliminated. 

So, I deeply regret that the President 
made no mention of his proposed trade 
bill or called for the reaffirmation of 
this country’s continued adherence to 
trade liberalization. Coupled with the 
favorable atmosphere created by the 
January 1 balance-of-payments mes- 
sage, protectionist forces have received 
more encouragement than they deserve, 
or that the country can afford. 

In short, while the measures taken 
overnight on a completely emergency 
basis must be permitted to stand momen- 
tarily—because that is the only thing 
the administration can do—it is far from 
any solution; and I hope very much that 
both Congress and the President will 
now show the long sight and the patriot- 
ism demanded of a nation which has 50 
percent of all the industrial production 
in the world and which can very readily 
depend upon the dollar as the fortress of 
the whole world financially. 

Mr. President, I hope that we will not 
allow a $4 billion deficit in international 
payments, the tail—and a very small 
one—to wag an $800 billion productive 
economy. Yet, that is precisely what 
these emergency measures do. We may 
have to take it momentarily, but this is 
no policy for the United States. I hope 
very much that as we go along now, 
especially as we show ourselves ready 
to increase taxes, it will put us in a much 
stronger position than we are at this 
minute to deal with this matter with the 
greatest benefit not only to the country, 
but also, what is equally important, to 
the peace and economic stability of the 
world. 

Mr. President, I again express to Sen- 
ator Ervin my great appreciation for 
his allowing me to proceed. 
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ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR AIKEN TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
following the prayer and the disposition 
of the reading of the Journal on tomor- 
row, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] be recog- 
nized for 12 minutes, at the beginning 
of the transaction of morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, my good 
friend the Senator from Michigan says 
we need this law because in some areas 
of the country crimes are not solved by 
local law-enforcement officials. When 
hearings were conducted on the bill be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, the Attorney General of the 
United States did my State of North 
Carolina the high honor of saying that 
this bill is needed because of a few cross 
burnings in North Carolina and a few 
alleged bombing incidents in North 
Carolina. 

I dislike to mention other States, but 
Iam going to tell just a little bit of truth 
about where crimes are unsolved in this 
Nation. To illustrate the point, I will 
pick out the most serious of all crimes— 
murder. 

I first take my State of North Caro- 
lina: According to the 1966 FBI reports 
and supplemental information, there 
were 183 murders in North Carolina dur- 
ing the period covered. All of them ex- 
cept six were solved by State law-en- 
forcement officers and prosecuted in the 
courts of North Carolina. Stating the 
fact another way, all the murders com- 
mitted in North Carolina in 1966 were 
solved except 3.3 percent of them. 

I now take the State of New York. The 
Attorney General says we do not need 
this law for New York. The Senator from 
New York is on the floor, and he is a great 
advocate of this law. According to the 
same FBI reports, New York in 1966 had 
780 murders—180, or 23.1 percent, have 
never been solved. 

During the same year, the State of 
Illinois had 610 murders—78 of them 
were unsolved. In other words, 12.8 per- 
cent of the murders in Illinois during 
that year were not solved. 

The State of California had 606 mur- 
ders—92 of them were unsolved. In other 
words, 15.2 percent of the murders com- 
mitted in that year in the State of 
California were not solved, as against 
only 3.3 percent in North Carolina, the 
State which the Attorney General of the 
United States stated—because I hap- 
pened to be chairman of the committee 
and was cross-examining him—requires 
the passage of this bill. 

According to the same FBI reports, 
Ohio, one of the great States which needs 
no Federal law to solve its crimes—ac- 
cording to the Attorney General—had 
383 murders; 59 of them were unsolved. 
In other words, 15.4 percent of the mur- 
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ders in Ohio during 1966 were unsolved, 
as against only 3.3 percent in North 
Carolina. 

In the State of my good friend, the 
floor manager of the bill, the great State 
of Michigan, according to the same FBI 
reports and supplemental information, 
312 murders were committed in 1966, and 
38 of them were not solved—meaning 
that 12.2 percent of the murders com- 
mitted in the great State of Michigan 
during that year were not solved. 

So it appears, Mr. President, that we 
have the very peculiar situation in which 
the highest law enforcement officer in the 
United States testified before the com- 
mittee that North Carolina, in which only 
3.3 percent of murders remained unsolved 
during the year 1966, requires the pas- 
sage of this law, whereas New York, with 
23.1 percent unsolved; Illinois, with 12.8 
percent unsolved; California, with 15.2 
percent unsolved; Ohio, 15.4 percent un- 
solved, and Michigan 12.2 percent un- 
solved did not require the passage of this 
law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana. 

(At this point, Mr. FANNIN assumed the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Although Iam 
a little rusty on the Holy Scriptures, I 
seem to recall a passage in which the 
Master referred to he who finds a mote, 
a mere speck of dust, in his neighbor’s 
eye, and find fault with it, overlooking the 
fact that he has a beam—and He did not 
mean a splinter; He meant a big piece of 
wood—in his own eye. The advice was 
that such a person should remove the 
beam from his own eye and then see how 
to take care of the speck of dust in the 
other fellow’s eye. 

I suggest it might be appropriate for 
those who have a high rate of unsolved 
murders in their States to do something 
about their communities before working 
on those which have much lower rates of 
unsolved crimes. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is the point. I am 
not casting any rocks. I do resent the 
statement of the Attorney General of 
the United States when he came before 
the committee, and I asked him what 
conditions required the passage of the 
bill and he said conditions in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ERVIN, I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is well aware of the fact that a great dis- 
aster occurred in the State of Michigan 
during the last year. Is there anything in 
this bill that would keep Rap Brown and 
Stokely Carmichael from engaging in the 
kind of activities that their ilk engaged 
in in Detroit last year, and which would 
protect the rights of all of the victims 
in their personal rights as well as their 
property rights? 

Mr. ERVIN. In the great majority of 
cases it would not. This is a curious bill. 
It makes jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts in Federal cases depend on diver- 
sity of color. Most of these people who 
rioted and the victims were of the same 
color in most instances. Under this bill 
the Federal courts would have no juris- 
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diction whatever. There would have to be 
diversity of color for the Federal courts 
to have jurisdiction. 

I agreed with my good friend, the floor 
manager of the bill, that it is wrong to 
deprive any man of the right to exercise 
his constitutional rights or rights under 
the Federal law. However, why should 
the Federal courts have jurisdiction over 
a murder committed to deprive a man of 
his constitutional rights only in cases 
where the man who was murdered be- 
longed to a different race from the ac- 
cused? Why is it not just as wrong for 
a white man to kill a white man be- 
cause he is exercising his Federal consti- 
tutional rights, as it is for a white man to 
kill a black man or a black man to kill 
a white man because he is exercising his 
constitutional rights? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that H. Rap Brown, 
who hails from my hometown of Baton 
Rouge, I regret to say, is reputed to be the 
man who burned down Cambridge, Md.? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. I asked the Attorney 
General about that matter. Rap Brown 
was charged in the Maryland court with 
arson of a school building, or inciting to 
commit arson, which was a felony under 
the law. He fled from Maryland, appar- 
ently to avoid prosecution, and thereby 
became guilty of a violation of the Fed- 
eral Fugitive Felony Law by fleeing across 
State lines to avoid prosecution for a 
felony in a Federal crime. 

Instead of prosecuting Rap Brown, 
after Rap Brown had been arrested over 
here in Virginia by the FBI for violating 
the Federal law, the Department of Jus- 
tice turned him over to the Virginia State 
authorities. They could have carried him 
back to the State of Maryland without 
any hullabaloo about extradition and 
tried him in the Federal court for viola- 
tion of a Federal statute. But instead 
they turned him over to the Virginia 
authorities, I think very much to reluc- 
tance of those authorities, so that he 
could fight extradition from that time 
until the last lingering note of Gabriel’s 
horn trembles into utter silence. 

The Attorney General is a man 
charged with enforcing Federal statutes 
in this case. He comes here and he says 
that North Carolina, which solved all of 
its murders except 3.3 percent, which is 
much fewer than most States of the 
United States, requires passage of a law 
like this. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it possible 
that this bill could be used to help Rap 
Brown conduct his activities and protect 
him while he goes around making incen- 
diary speeches? 

Mr. ERVIN. If he goes around stirring 
up incidents in which members of his 
own race are injured, he would not come 
under this law, because there would not 
be diversity of color between the accused 
and the victim. This is a bad bill because 
it fragmentizes the American people on 
the basis of race and it makes jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal court depend on 
whether the accused and the victim are 
men of different races. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not pos- 
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sible that this bill could be helpful to 
him on the basis that if he went some- 
where and his conduct might lead to 
burning down Cambridge, Detroit, or 
Baton Rouge, La., and if someone should 
act precipitously before he got around to 
setting the place on fire and before he 
consummated his evil conduct, and acted 
against him before that time, that this 
could be a bill for the protection of Rap 
Brown; in other words, prior to the time 
he had gone overboard with his conduct? 

Mr. ERVIN. Unless he used force or 
the threat of force against a person of 
another race. He could use it against his 
own race until kingdom come, and this 
bill would never reach him. 

Another matter that brought my at- 
tention to this bill, among other things, 
was in connection with the event that 
occurred in Detroit. They called in police 
officers to suppress a riot. According to 
the allegations, one of the police officers, 
who was a white man, shot a black man 
in a motel. Every external element of the 
crime created by this bill exists in that 
case. The men were of different races. 
The deceased was in a motel, and was 
exercising a right under the public ac- 
commodations provision of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, which is covered by 
this bill. Every external element of the 
crime under this bill exists against the 
officer who allegedly shot the colored 
man in the motel. 

I brought that to the attention of the 
Attorney General and I pointed out that 
under these bills in similar instances not 
only could law enforcement officers be 
prosecuted in Federal courts under this 
bill, but also members of the National 
Guard and members of the Regular 
Army. The Attorney General said, “Oh, 
no. There will be no prosecutions like 
that under this bill.” 

I said, “Then, will the Department of 
Justice accept this little amendment I 
offer and make sure that it cannot apply 
to them?” He said, “Oh, no; not unless 
you put in something about using an un- 
reasonable amount of force.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor aware how many people were injured 
and killed in the riots in Detroit, Newark, 
and Cambridge last year? 

Mr. ERVIN. I pointed out to the At- 
torney General that 83 people were 
killed in the riots, and I asked if they 
did not need something to protect them. 
He said no, but that the law was needed 
in North Carolina because they had 
cross burnings in North Carolina and a 
couple of bombing incidents—in which 
nobody had gotten hurt, incidentally. I 
asked what that showed. He said that 
it shows law enforcement officers in 
North Carolina will not detect the guilty 
parties if the case has some racial over- 
tones. 

Well, I happen to know that those 
same cases were investigated by the 
FBI. I therefore asked the Attorney 
General if the FBI had apprehended the 
guilty parties in those incidents in North 
Carolina. He said no, that they had not 
done so. I said, “Well, everyone knows 
that the FBI is made up of men whose 
characters are above reproach, who will 
investigate and apprehend the guilty 
parties, in any case, regardless of 
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whether they do or do not have racial 
overtones.” 

I said further to the Attorney General, 
“Am I to infer from these facts that the 
North Carolina State law enforcement 
officers did not apprehend the guilty par- 
ties in these incidents because they have 
no character, and the FBI has not ap- 
prehended them because it has no 
intelligence?” 

He said, “That is not my testimony.” 

I said, “That is the inference that I 
draw from it.” 

Later I found out that the guilty par- 
ties in some of the incidents had been 
discovered by State law enforcement of- 
ficers, who refrained from making ar- 
rests at the request of the FBI, because 
the FBI wanted to investigate the cases 
further to see if any Federal crime had 
been committed. 

I found in at least one of the incidents 
that it had never been reported by the 
law enforcement officers in the county 
in which the incident was alleged to 
have occurred. They said, to this day, 
that they never heard of it. I also found 
that the FBI said North Carolina law 
enforcement officers had cooperated 
with them in the finest manner. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator’s 
experience is somewhat the same as mine 
in the State which I have the honor to 
represent. What this bill seeks to strike 
at, really, does not give us much of a 
problem one way or another. So far as 
I know, we have not had any violations 
of this proposed law. There is nothing 
in Louisiana that the law proposes to 
strike at. I know of no one denied his 
rights to advocate anything he wants 
to advocate in Louisiana. 

We have some very good law-enforce- 
ment officers who have kept down riots. 
They have managed to control H. Rap 
Brown and James Farmer in their efforts 
to destroy the place. Our local officials 
have been successful in keeping down 
riots and have managed to control 
Stokely Carmichael when he came down 
there; but we have been concerned about 
some of the mischief resulting from the 
seeds they left behind them. Someone 
traveling in a car down an interstate 
highway comes to an overpass, and some- 
one on the overpass drops a brick onto 
the windshield of his car and smashes it, 
endangering the man’s health and his 
life; or in one part of town where, ap- 
parently, the advocates of H. Rap Brown 
and Carmichael had some success, a 
sniper fires at someone moving down an 
interstate highway into an automobile, 
it would seem to me it might be better 
to make it apply to people traveling in 
interstate commerce, whether white or 
Negro, rather than simply to key a bill 
to some case where a white person inti- 
midated a member of another race. 

Mr. ERVIN. I might state that in the 
substitute I have prepared, which was 
approved by the subcommittee by an 
overwhelming vote, but which was re- 
jected by the full committee by a vote 
of 8 to 7, and only after the administra- 
tion had flown the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scotr] from 
that great institution of learning, Ox- 
ford University in England, across the 
Atlantic and straight to Washington, 
D.C., so that he could vote, there is a 
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provision in that substitute which would 
make it a criminal offense to use vio- 
lence or the threat of violence sufficient 
to constitute an assault to prevent any 
man, white, black, yellow, or red, from 
traveling in interstate commerce. But 
the proponents of the bill objected to 
that provision. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Might I ask, 
why should a Negro be denied protection 
merely because he is a Negro being fired 
upon by another Negro, if he is a law- 
abiding citizen? Why should he not be 
protected? 

Mr. ERVIN. If the substitute I propose 
had been the law at the time that oc- 
curred and the man was fired on, they 
would have had a Federal case. Somehow 
or other, the advocates of the bill do not 
favor that provision in my substitute. 

I believe that all laws should apply to 
all men under like circumstances, re- 
gardless of what the color of their skin 
may be. That is exactly what my sub- 
stitute would do. My substitute would 
protect all Americans, irrespective of 
racial matters, who were violently inter- 
fered with they attempted to exercise 
their constitutional and legal rights. 
What is wrong with that? Why protect 
one man because of his color and refuse 
to protect another man because of the 
color of his assailant? That is what this 
bill now before us does. The bill is 
absolutely inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principle of justice that laws 
should apply alike to all people in like 
ee This bill would not do 

t. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator for the fine presentation he is 
making on this matter. I must say that 
the bill is not understood. I believe that 
people will be surprised to find it does 
not protect against real, widespread vio- 
lence in the streets, and the destruction 
of property 

Mr. ERVIN. It offers no protection 
whatever. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That it would 
be only in some isolated situation where 
one could see that one was attacked by 
someone of a different race. 

Mr. ERVIN. Because he is exercising 
particular constitutional rights. My sub- 
stitute would drop that requirement 
about proof of racial motivation. It would 
protect every man of any color who was 
engaged in exercising his constitutional 
rights. Why should that not be? It would 
be much easier to get a conviction under 
my substitute than under this bill because 
the element of race does not enter into it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. After all the 
events which occurred last year in the 
wake of the violence, murder, man- 
slaughter, destruction of property, the 
burning of Detroit, the burning of Cam- 
bridge, and the burning of Newark, I 
would certainly say that this bill is a 
supreme disappointment to me. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would say to the Senator 
from Louisiana that I was shocked by 
the vote on my substitute. There is one 
group of people in the United States who 
have no constitutional rights whatever, 
and that is the reservation Indian who 
is called the red man. The proponents of 
this bill voted against giving those same 
constitutional rights to the red man. 
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They said that only the black man is 
entitled to constitutional rights, not the 
red man. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not a fact 
that those red Indians, those red Ameri- 
can Indians, were the original Amer- 
icans? 

Mr. ERVIN. They were the first Ameri- 
cans; yes indeed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. And long be- 
fore Columbus discovered America. 

Mr. ERVIN. They were the first Ameri- 
cans. I made an effort to get them their 
constitutional rights, but they voted it 
down, in effect by that vote declaring 
that they were for the constitutional 
rights of the black man but not for the 
red man. That is this bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has not the 
Senator seen some of the beautiful shows 
on television emphasizing that it is evil 
to discriminate against the original 
Americans, the American Indians, and 
implying it was not proper to discrim- 
inate against such citizens, just as it is 
to discriminate against any other ethnic 
group? Would not the argument apply 
at least as much with respect to the 
original Americans, against whom great 
injustices have been done. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would agree. It seems to 
me if there are any constitutional rights 
to be granted, they should be granted 
to them. I think they ought to be granted 
to all men. Yet when I made an effort in 
the committee, which reported the bill 
by an 8-to-7 vote, to get constitutional 
rights for the Indians included, they 
voted it down. 

Mr. President, I would like to make it 
clear that I am opposed to all crimes of 
violence. I am opposed to crimes of vio- 
lence which are knowingly and pur- 
posely committed, regardless of the mo- 
tive which inspires them, and regard- 
less of the race of the accused and re- 
gardless of the race of the victim. 

Historically, the prosecution of crimes 
of violence has been reserved to the 
States. I think the States have done a 
pretty good job in enforcing the State 
laws prohibiting and punishing crimes of 
violence. I took the case of murder to 
illustrate that my State of North Caro- 
lina has done an exceedingly good job. 
I am reluctant to see the Federal Gov- 
ernment enter into the field of the en- 
forcement of the law against crimes of 
violence. But if we are going to enter 
into that field, as this bill proposes, let 
us enter into that field in a sensible man- 
ner and in a manner in harmony with the 
fundamental principle of justice that all 
criminal laws should apply to all men 
alike in like circumstances. Let us not 
pass a bill which fragmentizes the Amer- 
ican people into groups on the basis of 
their racial color or national origin, and 
say, “We do this because we want to 
abolish discrimination on the basis of 
race.” How can we abolish discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race by passing a 
law which only applies where race is con- 
cerned and which does discriminate 
against certain victims of crime simply 
upon the basis of either the race of the 
victim of the crime or the race of the 
person who commits the crime upon him? 

Frankly, I was surprised that the At- 
torney General, representing the ad- 
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ministration, did not accept my sub- 
stitute. I have opposed civil rights laws 
in the past because they selected one 
segment of our society and gave the 
people in that segment special rights and 
special privileges never sought by or 
granted any other Americans in the his- 
tory of this Nation. They were bad laws 
in that they offended the fundamental 
principle of justice that all laws should 
apply to all men alike in like circum- 
stances. So I proceeded to draft a sub- 
stitute, and I came up with a civil rights 
bill of my own that I could support with 
enthusiasm because it applied to all men 
in like manner under like circumstances. 
But, for some strange reason, the De- 
partment of Justice does not think we 
ought to have laws like that. So the De- 
partment insisted on a law which not 
only offends that fundamental principle 
of justice, but under which it is much 
harder to get a conviction than it would 
be under the substitute which I devised 
and which I am going to propose as a 
substitute for this bill now pending. 

I realize that many Members of the 
Senate have not had an opportunity to 
study the committee bill in detail, but 
I would like to point out the essential 
elements of this bill and show why it is 
going to be exceedingly difficult to obtain 
convictions under it. If the Department 
of Justice is interested in a law which 
is enforcible, it would take my sub- 
stitute, because under it virtually the 
same things could be accomplished, with 
much less difficulty of proof. 

When one studies this committee bill, 
he finds that it requires proof of certain 
essential elements, as all criminal stat- 
utes do. Mind you, Mr. President, when- 
ever the Government seeks a conviction 
of a person upon a criminal charge, it 
must prove every necessary element of 
the crime beyond a reasonable doubt. 
That means those elements must be 
proved by such evidence as to fully sat- 
isfy the jury of the truth and existence 
of every essential element. 

To establish the first essential element 
of the crime created by the administra- 
tion bill, the Government would have to 
prove beyond a reasonable doubt, by 
testimony, either one of two things. The 
first is that at the time alleged in the 
information or indictment, the prose- 
cuting witness was engaged or seeking to 
engage in one of the activities specified 
in subdivisions (1) through (8) in a law- 
ful manner. Or, in the alternative, the 
Government would have to prove beyond 
a reasonable doubt, by testimony, that 
prior to the time alleged in the infor- 
mation or indictment, the prosecuting 
witness had been lawfully engaging or 
seeking to engage in one of the activities 
specified in subdivisions (1) through (8). 

The second essential element of the 
crime created by the administration bill 
would require the Government to prove 
beyond a reasonable doubt that, in addi- 
tion to the victim of the crime being 
lawfully engaged in one of these speci- 
fied activities, the accused, either by 
force or by threat of force, knowingly 
injured, intimidated, or interfered with, 
or attempted to injure, intimidate, or in- 
terfere with, the prosecuting witness. 

The use of the word “knowingly,” 
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means that not only would they have 
to prove the first element of this crime 
as well as the second element, but they 
would have to show that the second ele- 
ment of the crime—that is, the force or 
the threat of force, the injury, the in- 
timidation, or the interference—was 
done by the accused with knowledge that 
the victime was seeking to engage in one 
of these specified activities. If there were 
a reasonable doubt on any one of these 
points, the accused would be entitled to 
an acquittal. 

So that element of knowledge that the 
man was engaging or seeking to engage 
in one of these activities would be the 
third essential element of this crime that 
would have to be proved beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. 

Then there is a fourth element that 
has to be proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt: That the accused took the action 
constituting these other essential ele- 
ments of the newly created crime because 
of the race, the color, the religion, or 
the national origin of the prosecuting 
witness; and that element, the element 
of motivation on one of those accounts, 
would have to be proved beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. 

So if a man beat another up because 
he was engaging or attempting to engage 
in one of these specified activities, he 
would not be guilty unless he did it be- 
cause of the motive of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. And to show 
how absurd the bill was when it came 
over here from the House of Representa- 
tives, it also contained a provision that 
you could make a man answer for a 
crime if it was motivated by the political 
affiliation of the victim. 

In other words, two Democrats could 
have got in a fight on election day, and 
there would have been no crime com- 
mitted; but if a Democrat or a Republi- 
can, or an Independent, or a Mugwump, 
got in a fight on election day because a 
man was trying to vote, that would be a 
crime. 

That is the kind of legislation we get 
when we try to appease pressure groups 
rather than pass fair and just criminal 
laws. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am reading 
from the individual views of Senators 
EASTLAND and THurmonp which appear 
in the committee report. I read from the 
statement on page 16, where they say: 

We reiterate, that under the terms and 
provisions of this bill as ordered reported to 
the Senate, if a white person had been pres- 
ent during the inflammatory speech of H. 
Rap Brown which led to the Cambridge riots 
on July 24, 1967, and, becoming enraged at 
the inflammatory statements made by 
Brown, had shouted a threat to him from 
the audience, that person could be tried 
under this act and fined up to $1,000 and 
imprisoned for 1 year. 


I ask the Senator whether that is, in 
his opinion, correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Well, there is a section of 
the bill protecting a person advocating 
a certain thing, and I would not be sur- 
prised at that interpretation. I had not 
thought about it in that light, but I 
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would not be surprised if that were de- 
termined to be correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Further on, 
on page 17, it discusses why, in the judg- 
ment of the authors of this particular 
section of the report, that would be true. 
The statement continues: 

If such person had jumped up on the plat- 
form and struck Brown, giving him a bloody 
nose, he could be punished by 10 years in 
prison and fined up to $10,000. No punish- 
ment could be imposed on H. Rap Brown 
under these circumstances. This would have 
been cured by attaching the antiriot bill as 
an amendment. 


Of course, the antiriot bill was not 
attached as an amendment, as the Sen- 
ator knows. 

I ask the Senator from North Carolina 
whether, so far as he knows, that would 
be correct, that a person hearing Rap 
Brown inciting these people to burn 
Cambridge, if he had, anticipating what 
that could lead to, become excited and 
punched Rap Brown on the nose, could 
actually have been punished by 10 years 
in prison and a $10,000 fine for punching 
Rap Brown, while Rap Brown was in the 
process of stirring people up to burn 
Cambridge down. 

Mr. ERVIN. Well, at least those facts 
would make out a prima facie case—be- 
cause Rap Brown would undoubtedly 
contend that he was engaged in his fed- 
erally protected right of freedom of 
speech. If this man were a white man, 
and hit Rap Brown because he was a 
colored man, I think the case would be 
made out, at least a prima facie case. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Senators 
THURMOND and EASTLAND say this: 

First, during the course of his speech 
Brown complained about inadequate schools 
afforded the Negro communty. He also com- 
plained about the police protection given 
the Negro community by the city of Cam- 
bridge. The bill would make it a crime to 
knowingly, by force or threat of force, injure, 
intimidate, or interfere with any person be- 
cause he has engaged in speech or peaceful 
assembly opposing any denial of the oppor- 
tunity to participate in eight (8) specified 
categories of activities without discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, religion, politi- 
cal affiliation, or national origin. The third of 
the elght specified categories of rights is 
“participating in or enjoying any benefit, 
service, privilege, program, facility, or activ- 
ity provided or administered by the United 
States or by any State or subdivision there- 
of.” Obviously, the public schools are a bene- 
fit, privilege, facility, or activity provided or 
administered by the State of Maryland and/ 
or the city of Cambridge. Also, police protec- 
tion falls in the same category. 

It is important to understand that the 
bill speaks of “speech or peaceful assembly.” 
The word “peaceful” modifies “assembly” 
but it does not modify 

Any interference with even the most vio- 
lent and inflammatory speech, such as the 
one made by Brown, which opposed the 
denial of the opportunity to participate in 
any activity or benefit mentioned in the 
eight categories, which embrace practically 
all human activities and actions, on account 
of race, et cetera, would be punched under 
this bill, and at the same time deter the 
police from keeping the peace. 


So it can well be contended that this 
bill could properly be entitled “A bill to 
aid and abet H. Rap Brown and Stokely 
Carmichael.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Well, I would not go quite 
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as far as to say that that would be a 
proper title, but I would say that a proper 
title of this bill would be “To give juris- 
diction to the Federal courts in cases of 
violence where there is a diversity of 
color, and deny it in cases where there 
is no diversity of color.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In my judg- 
ment, the last thing the people of this 
country want—and I think this is true 
of our Negro citizens, generally speak- 
ing, as well as our white citizens—is to 
give aid and support to Mr. Rap Brown 
and Mr. Stokely Carmichael. I think they 
would like to see us pass a bill in the 
other direction. 

Mr. ERVIN. I believe the last thing the 
people of this country want is a law 
which makes it a crime for a person of 
one race to commit murder or other 
crimes, but excuses murder, as far as the 
Federal courts are concerned, where ra- 
cial motivation does not exist. 

I think the people of this country want 
laws which apply to all men in like man- 
ner when those men are in like circum- 
stances, regardless of national origin, re- 
gardless of race, regardless of religion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
somewhat disturbed by the question of 
racial difference, the question of color 
difference. 

Is there any definition, in the pending 
measure or in the Federal law otherwise, 
that fixes the differential between races 
and between colors? 

Mr. ERVIN. No. The word “color” is 
not brought up. If there is any difference 
of color, it is one man’s suntan and 
another’s red face, as far as this bill 
is concerned. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I doubt if that is what 
was intended. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not think so, either. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wonder if there is 
any definition, as there is under State 
law in my State and in other States that 
I know about, as to, for instance, what 
degree of Negro blood is necessary to 
designate an individual possessing it as 
a Negro, and similarily with reference 
to Indians and Orientals. 

Mr. ERVIN. No, this bill leaves that 
to the judges, whom it assumes to be able 
to unscrew the inscrutible. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask the Senator this 
question: 

Would a mulatto—who, under our law, 
is a halfbreed, half white and half 
colored—be considered as white or 
colored for the purpose of this law? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am not an expert in 
that regard. I leave the matter of color 
entirely out of my proposal. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am disturbed, be- 
cause I know it is not physical color that 
always applies. 

I remember a Congressman from an 
area in New York City who served a little 
while ago in the House of Representa- 
tives. He was whiter than is the senior 
Senator from Florida so far as the pig- 
mentation of his skin is concerned. Yet, 
he described himself as a Negro, and still 
does. 

The question is, What is the descrip- 
tion that would differentiate white from 
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colored and fix the race of the person, 
sh. 2 an accuser or a victim under this 
wW? 

I wonder if there is any information 
that would help us in coming to an 
answer to that question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am one who believes that 
if we are going to punish crimes and 
violence and not try to keep a man from 
exercising his Federal rights, we ought 
to leave out all of those things. I left out 
all matters relating to color, race, 
religion, or national origin. I think that 
if the Federal Government is going to 
protect one man of one color, it ought to 
protect another man of another color. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the dis- 
tinguished Senator yield, not that I think 
I can be very helpful on the matter the 
Senator raised. 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield first to the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I at one 
time served as judge in a minor court. I 
know that it sometimes became very dif- 
ficult to fix the question of color, at least 
in the Southland, and I am sure that 
would be true everywhere in the Nation. 
Certainly it would be true under a crim- 
inal statute that differentiates between 
citizens or individuals according to their 
color or race. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, Congress, 
generally over the bitter objection of 
some who are present on the floor, has 
consistently passed a series of laws that 
establish certain rights based upon color 
and provide against the deprivation of 
rights because of color. I am aware of no 
difficulty that has been created over the 
1 because of the adoption of those 
aws. 

Let me get this matter a little further 
into focus if I may. I know that the 
Senator from North Carolina has the 
fioor, and I will be very brief. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
people of this country do not want to 
see the Federal Government protect one 
group but not another. 

I suggest that if the people of this 
country think a little harder about the 
matter, they will want to join us in as- 
suring that the presence of Federal police 
authority at the local levels is restricted 
only to those situations where, tragically, 
history and experience have indicated 
that color is a factor in how vigorously 
the law is enforced and how well an 
individual is protected. 

That is what this is all about. I know 
this is harsh and sounds unpleasant. 
However, if I were to have a wrestling 
match in Detroit, the local law enforce- 
ment rules would apply whether I am 
wrestling a white man or a Negro. There 
are some places where this is less true. 
I think the situation is being corrected, 
but there are some rather dramatic ex- 
amples of situations in which the matter 
is not being corrected. 

Let us see if we cannot restrain the 
exercise of Federal power to those situa- 
tions where, absent Federal power, there 
3 be unequal treatment under the 
aw. 

With respect to the Representative who 
was unnamed, it might be that if such 
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an individual were to have a wrestling 
match in Detroit, he would pretty soon 
find out what they judged him to be. 

That is a roundabout way of answer- 
ing the matter, but nonetheless it is a 
rather blunt suggestion as to why we ap- 
proached this problem in this manner in 
the majority views. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am very 

much intrigued, but despite my great 
respect for the Senator from Michigan, I 
am unable to comprehend why the Gov- 
ernment should not be equally concerned 
when a white man kills a white man or 
when a colored man kills a colored man 
as it is when a white man kills a colored 
man or when a colored man kills a white 
man. 
Mr. HART. We are concerned with the 
action that follows the murder. That is 
the problem. That is why we propose the 
legislation we do. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that the statement of my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Michi- 
gan, has not helped to clear up the record 
with respect to how it is proposed to dis- 
tinguish between persons with respect to 
their color or race. 

I am further disturbed in this matter 
by the complete discrimination that 
would exist under this law because of this 
fact. I note that throughout this law, 
this clause applies: “whether or not act- 
ing under color of law.” 

That means that police and National 
Guardsmen, and, despite the statement 
of the Attorney General, members of the 
Regular Army, if it is being called in to 
seek to protect property and life and en- 
force order, although proceeding under 
color of law, might be treated in different 
ways because of their own color in the 
event of the doing of violence to in- 
dividuals who are demonstrating. 

It is very clear to me that when people 
demonstrate under subsection (3) or 
(7) of section A, they are certainly to be 
brought under this law. Under section 
B, whenever they are participating in a 
demonstration “by the use of speech or 
peaceful assembly,” because of depriva- 
tion of certain civil rights, they are 
brought under this law. 

It seems to me that, in the event vio- 
lence is done by the National Guard, 
consisting of both white and colored cit- 
izens, however the definition be deter- 
mined, or by the police force, consisting 
of both white and colored citizens—and 
all Senators know that the urban police 
personnel has been deliberately and help- 
fully stepping up the proportion of their 
law enforcement officers who are col- 
ored—that violence, if done by a white 
officer to a Negro citizen would come 
under this law and the case would be 
brought in the Federal court. 

However, if the violence were done by 
a Negro law enforcement officer to a 
Negro citizen, the case would remain in 
the State court. If it were a joint activity, 
in the course of which both white and 
colored officers were charged with the 
offense, some of them would have to be 
proceeded against under the Federal law 
in the Federal court, and some would 
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have to be proceeded against under the 
State law in the State court. 

It seems to me that such action is dis- 
crimination and that it is not only un- 
wise but is also terribly confusing. It 
would also result in different kinds of 
justice. It would only accentuate the 
troubles we are involved in rather than 
to settle them. 

I wonder if my distinguished friend 
has a comment to make that will allevi- 
ate my trouble in this particular matter. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I think I 
would increase the troubles of the Sena- 
tor. The statement of the Senator shows 
the absurdity of this law. If the National 
Guard were called out to suppress a riot, 
some of them probably would be white 
and some of them would be colored. They 
wear the same uniform. They obey the 
same orders, 

If a white National Guardsman were 
to shoot or assault a Negro exercising a 
Federal right or a State right—and the 
sidewalks and streets are facilities of the 
local government—merely because he 
shoots on a street, we would have a prima 
facie case against a white National 
Guardsman, but not against a colored 
National Guardsman. 

If the colored National Guardsman did 
it on account of racial matters, he would 
be immune from prorecution under this 
act. That shows how absurd you get when 
you try to make a criminal offense de- 
pendent in part upon the race of the 
accused or the race of the victim. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly agree with 
the last statement of the distinguished 
Senator. 

I suppose all of us watched with great 
concern the various incidents that were 
shown on television during the rioting at 
Newark and during the rioting at Detroit, 
and perhaps in other places. I did. And 
the incidents were played and replayed, 
not just at the time they occurred, but 
over and over again, as the Senator 
knows. My wife and I watched them with 
great concern, and we saw numerous 
instances in which police officers, several 
police officers acting at the same time— 
and I am sure they were acting as care- 
fully as men could act—were shown 
seeking to suppress the riots. 

In those instances, repeatedly we saw 
white policemen and Negro policemen 
working together, and I assumed that it 
was part of the policy of the municipal 
officials to use some Negro officers in that 
connection, and I suspect it was good 
policy. I certainly do not disapprove it. 

The question is, How in the world are 
we going to support a law which would 
throw into different courts, under dif- 
ferent laws and under different standards 
of punishment, officers according to 
their color, if perchance they had done 
violence in the course of their efforts? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is exactly this bill. 
Here are, say, a white law enforcement 
officer and a colored law enforcement of- 
ficer, or a white soldier and a colored 
soldier, or a white National Guardsman 
and a colored National Guardsman, They 
do exactly the same act. One of them 
violates this law and the other does not. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I hope 
very strongly that the Senator’s substi- 
tute law, which I have not had the op- 
portunity to examine in detail, will get 
away from any such confusing and dis- 
criminating situation as that which ex- 
ists under the proposed measure. 

I know of no law in any State which 
makes a difference between murder or 
assault with attempt to commit murder 
or any other act of violence committed 
upon a person of a different race, as 
contrasted with such an act committeed 
upon a person of the same race as the 
one committing it. I cannot think it ap- 
propriate, under the American ideal of 
justice, to make any such false basis of 
discrimination, which, under this law, 
would put certain offenses committed by 
the same people, acting in concert at the 
same time, in the Federal court, and by 
other people, acting at the same time, 
shoulder to shoulder with them, in the 
commission of the same offense, in the 
State court. If that is equal justice under 
the law, or if that is reasonable justice 
under the law, then I do not know the 
meaning of the words. 

I certainly approve the opposition 
which the Senator is uttering to the 
proposed law. 

Mr. ERVIN. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida has put his finger 
squarely on what I consider to be the 
fatal defect of the bill. 

I said I was reluctant to see the Fed- 
eral Government enter into the field of 
making laws and enforcing laws against 
crimes of violence. But if we are going 
into that field, we ought to go into it 
with a law that applies alike to all men, 
under like circumstances, not have one 
murder punished as a Federal crime be- 
cause of the race of the accused or the 
race of the victim and another exempt 
from punishment because in that case 
the race of the accused and of the victim 
is the same. 

The Senator from Michigan said that 
there are just a few crimes of this char- 
acter, of resort to violence to prevent the 
exercise of constitutional rights. If that 
is so, there would not be many cases in 
the Federal courts. If white men do not 
assault white men because they are exer- 
cising their constitutional rights, they 
would not be in court. And if black men 
do not assault black men because they 
are exercising their constitutional rights, 
those cases would not be in court. So 
there is no danger of the dockets of the 
Federal courts being flooded with deci- 
sions of this nature. 

In 1966 there were more unsolved and 
unpunished murders in New York State 
alone than occurred in all the Southern 
States against which this bill is directed. 
I say that murder is bad, regardless of 
whether the accused is a white man or 
& colored man or a member of some 
other race, and regardless of whether 
the victim is a white man or a colored 
man or a member of some other race. 

It is murder in every case. If the Fed- 
eral Government is going to go in on 
one case because the exercise of a Federal 
constitutional right is involved, it should 
go into all cases, because one is just as 
dead as the other and the crime is just 
„ in one case as in the 
Other. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to me on another matter, with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 


THE PRESIDENT’S STATE OF THE 
UNION MESSAGE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a UPI story which came on the tick- 
er this afternoon reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON.—Seven Republican Govern- 
ors let loose a barrage of complaints against 
President Johnson’s 1968 program today and 
said it offered little promise to deal with na- 
tional problems. 

Six of them were linked by telephone to 
a Washington news conference at which Gov. 
John Chafee of R.I., chairman of the GOP 
governors association, presided over a many 
faceted response to the rPesident’s state 
of the Union message. 

Most of the governors wanted cuts in the 
President’s budget but there was less agree- 
ment on the need for the administration's 
proposed tax increase. 

Gov. George Romney of Michigan opened 
the news conference with a call from his 
home state in which he referred to John- 
son’s “piddling proposals” that would only 
aggravate a domestic crisis. 

“When the captain does not know he is in 
a typhoon, it is time for a change in com- 
mand,” Romney said. 


Mr. President, I deeply resent the 
chorus of Republican Governors—some 
of whom cannot even run their own 
States—making sorry political attacks 
on President Johnson’s state of the Union 


message. 

The Republican Governors are so busy 
falling over one another in the quest of 
a presidential or vice presidential nomi- 
nation that they cannot see the wisdom 
of the President’s call for new jobs, better 
homes, better education and health, and 
peace through firmness and perseverance 
in Vietnam. One wonders what Republi- 
can Governors hope to add to the na- 
tional debate when they merely say “No” 
to every positive program advanced by 
this administration. 

I believe that constructive and sincere 
criticism is to be defended. I have criti- 
cized my own President and my own 
party upon occasion and probably will 
again, And I can understand the desire 
of Republican Governors to find fault 
with the President’s speech. But carp- 
ing criticism purely for the sake of being 
obstreperous is something else, especially 
when it is offered by those who do not 
have to make the onerous decisions the 
President must make from day to day. 

I try to follow the practice of being 
charitable to critics and, generally, I pay 
little attention to them. But the refer- 
ence to the President’s message as one 
of “piddling proposals” is a cheap polit- 
ical charge by a would-be presidential 
candidate whose frenetic fumbling and 
piddling have all but eliminated him 
from serious consideration within his 
own party as a Republican candidate for 
President. I predict that his complete 
elimination is not far off; and when it 
becomes a fait accompli, it will have been 
accomplished by himself and largely 
through the damage done to himself by 
his own words and actions. 

Governor Romney’s reference to the 
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President’s state of the Union message 
as mere “piddling proposals” is really not 
surprising and perhaps should be over- 
looked, coming as it does from one whose 
recent claim to having been “brain- 
washed” was symptomatic of an even 
more dangerous and oftentimes, politi- 
cally fatal ailment—a propensity for put- 
ting one’s foot in one’s mouth. 


INTERFERENCE WITH 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] is unable to be here 
tomorrow and that he has some observa- 
tions he would like to make in respect to 
the pending bill. 

For that reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may postpone the remainder 
of my remarks until tomorrow, with the 
understanding that my remarks today 
and my remarks tomorrow will count as 
one speech, in order to allow me to yield 
the floor to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, with our action on the bill 
before us, the Members of the 90th Con- 
gress will answer a very straightforward 
question: Will the subjugation of black 
Americans by white Americans by means 
of intimidation and violence be tolerated 
any longer in any part of our Nation? 

The answer should be just as straight- 
forward. In our Constitution, in its 
amendments, and in our laws, we have 
set forth rights intended to be avail- 
able to every American: the right to vote 
and to hold office, the right to attend 
public schools, the right to enjoy the 
benefits of local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernment facilities and programs, the 
right to be employed on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis, the right to serve on juries 
and to be judged by juries representa- 
tive of the community, the right to use 
public transportation facilities and place 
of public accommodation, and the right 
to speak and work to remove unfairness 
and injustice wherever they appear. Yet 
to many Americans these rights are still 
dreams, future hopes; rights which if 
exercised bring only fear and danger of 
bloodshed and retribution. In many 
places, State and local laws and criminal 
justice agencies have been, in every sense, 
unequal to the task of vindicating these 
rights by deterring and punishing those 
who interfere with them. Existing Fed- 
eral laws are not designed to, or capable 
of, doing the job. The Supreme Court 
has now clearly established that the 
power is Congress’ to exercise, whenever 
it wishes. Thus the responsibility is ours, 
and if we are to be true to our oaths and 
to our consciences, we cannot fail to 
meet it, to meet it now, and to meet it 
fully. 

We began hearings on this legislation 
in the Judiciary Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights last Au- 
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gust, in the midst of what has now be- 
come known, sad to say, as the “riot 
season.” That was a time of arson, and 
looting, and sniping, of loss of temper 
in the ghettos, loss of control in the city 
halls, and loss of equanimity—if not 
panic—in the Congress. The riot season, 
of course, has passed, But the seasons 
that breed it are very much with us, 
the seasons of discontent, and depriva- 
tion, and frustration, and anger, and 
especially anger. These cannot ever jus- 
tify or excuse lawlessness and rioting; 
perhaps they cannot alone even explain 
a riot. But they can certainly help to 
drive reasonable men to do unreasonable 
things. Those of us who are not Negroes 
can only try to imagine the seething re- 
sentment of a Negro in Chicago who 
hears that our system of justice metes 
out a punishment of only 10 years’ im- 
prisonment to conspirators—some of 
them law officers—who murdered and 
buried three young men because they 
were assisting Mississippi Negroes in at- 
taining their rights. We can only specu- 
late on how the Harlem resident feels 
when he hears that his cousin in Ala- 
bama has been threatened with death 
because he chose to send his child to 
the school nearest their home. 

The bill before us, then, while it is 
vitally important for what it will do to 
assure equal rights to those who will 
be its direct beneficiaries, is much more. 
It provides a visible demonstration, al- 
beit a limited one, that this Congress is 
determined to fill the gaps in the protec- 
tion we offer all our citizens, that Federal 
rights are to be guaranteed to people 
of all races and religions, not just certain 
ones, that America’s dedication to justice 
and to liberty for all has not waned, and 
will not be permitted to wane. 

This bill is not the only one which we 
must pass if we are to carry our full 
share of this burden. We will also have 
before us, at some point this year, a bill 
to guarantee every American that his 
skin color will not deprive him of access 
to housing, and a bill to strengthen the 
Federal Government’s ability to assure 
equal employment opportunity. And we 
will have bills to provide new housing 
construction and new job opportunities. 
All of these are urgently needed and the 
90th Congress should not adjourn until 
they are passed, but certainly H.R. 2516, 
formerly title V of the 1967 civil rights 
bill, is must“ legislation. It is certainly 
far from the best we can do; but it is 
surely the least we can do. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp the statement I 
made at the opening of our hearings on 
H.R. 2516. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR Epwarp M. 
KENNEDY BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL RicHtTs, AucusT 1, 1967 
Some people have suggested that this is 

an inappropriate time to consider civil rights 

legislation, that the public and the Congress 
will not be receptive to the bills before us 
while our cities are aflame and our streets 
are battlegrounds, that we should put off 
these hearings until the end of the long hot 

summer of 1967. 

I could not disagree more strongly with 
these suggestions. Of course, there can be 
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no doubt that our first concern is to restore 
safety and tranquillity in America’s cities. 
And surely also it is proper for us to give 
urgent consideration to measures which 
would enhance our ability to prevent and 
control urban conflagration in the short run. 
Many such measures, like the Safe Streets 
and Crime Control bill and the State Fire- 
arms Control Assistance bill, are so demon- 
strably necessary even without the proof 
contained in recent riots that they should 
and would, I believe, have been enacted by 
the 90th Congress in any event. Other bills 
have been spawned and incubated in the 
heat of the summer’s violence, and the 
clamor for them may dissolve in the light 
of sober reflection. Tomorrow in the full 
Judiciary Committee we will have a chance 
for such reflection on several of the pro- 
posals, which have been made for short run 
efforts at riot prevention and control. 

Yet despite the importance of these im- 
mediate law enforcement measures, it is 
cruel, and tragic, and irresponsible, to say 
that we should put off our efforts to deal 
with the nation’s longer run goals for erad- 
icating injustice, inequality, and despair 
throughout American life. 

For one thing, it smacks of the rankest 
discrimination to hint that, because the 
criminals who disrupted the life of Newark 
and Detroit were largely Negroes, all other 
American Negroes must suffer. Why should 
the blame for what a small group of Negroes 
did in a Maryland city be placed on the 
Southern schoolchild who cannot go to an 
integrated school without fear of being 
beaten up? Why should the guilt for the 
death of an Ohio policeman, struck down 
by a sniper in the dark of night, be trans- 
ferred to the Negro veteran of Vietnam who 
cannot serve on a jury? And how can we say 
that a Negro policeman should be denied ac- 
cess to the house of his choice merely be- 
cause someone with the same skin colora- 
tion as his started a fire in Milwaukee? Shall 
we consign the ghetto and all its people a 
life of hopelessness because of the sins of 
the worst members of the community? I do 
not believe that this is the intent of those 
who find it easier to focus today on riots 
rather than rights. 

Yet there is perhaps an even more direct 
reason why we should be here today con- 
cerning ourselves with assuring to Ameri- 
cans of all colors and creeds rights which 
most Americans take for granted. For even 
though the effects of what we may do here 
may not be felt directly by substantial num- 
bers of Negro Americans for many years, 
the fact that we act can lend immediate 
hope, can give instant proof of our dedica- 
tion to the promise of equality and fair- 
ness, can be dramatic evidence that all Amer- 
icans have a stake in our system and its 
institutions. And what better antidote to 
riots can there be than hope and promise. 

The converse follows almost without being 
stated. We are not being threatened or black- 
mailed or extorted into doing what is right, 
but if we fail to do what is right, we also 
broadcast a silent yet potent message, a 
message of idle hopes and empty promises, 
of establishments in which the poor, the 
ignorant, and those with skin of a different 
color have no stake. 

Our sins of omission can contribute more 
to the conditions which breed riots than 
any sins of commission by an agitator. What 
we are being asked to do here is not to give 
a class of Americans special privileges or 
special advantages. We are being asked to set 
minimum standards of justice and fairness 
for citizens who are not treated unjustly and 
unfairly, We are being asked to vindicate 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. We 
are being asked to insure all Americans the 
right to live, and to work, and to serve on 
juries, and to be judged by fairly chosen 
juries, and to exercise Federally protected 
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rights free from the threat of intimidation 
and violence. 

I do not believe that we can say to twenty 
million Negro Americans that they may not 
have these rights until there are no more 
Negro looters, Negro snipers and Negro 
arsonists. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I shall in the coming days be 
commenting in detail on some of the 
particularly important features of H.R. 
2516, as reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Today I want to begin by stress- 
ing one crucial section, the one which 
will protect against interference by 
threats or force with equal access to 
public schools and colleges. This pro- 
vision is a key one, first, because the field 
of education has been the focus of both 
progress and violence throughout the 
civil rights struggle, and second, because 
it is one of the important areas not ade- 
quately covered by one of the proposals 
which will probably be offered as a sub- 
stitute for the committee bill. 

Mr. President, it has been almost 14 
years since the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Brown 
against Board of Education, proclaimed 
that separate public schools for Negro 
and white children were “inherently un- 
equal,” and constituted a deprivation of 
equal protection of the laws under the 
14th amendment. For the first time, 
the Court explicitly recognized that 
the undermining of dignity and self-as- 
surance at a tender age is as relevant to 
the issue of equal opportunity as inferior 
textbooks or teachers would be. 

Since 1954 this Nation has come a long 
way toward asserting, in positive law, 
this Nation’s faith in, and adherence to, 
the principle of full equality for all 
Americans. In the area of public educa- 
tion, Congress enacted title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, in order to 
hasten and facilitate the desegregation of 
southern schools—a process which had 
advanced all too slowly in the decade 
following the Brown case. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has given top priority to 
the effectuation of the policies of title 
IV and Supreme Court school decisions. 
Many State officials have themselves 
taken steps to counteract the effects of 
historical segregation by race, whether 
de facto or previously sanctioned by law. 
Indeed, there can be little doubt that, 
if one right is more vital than others to 
the establishment of a society in which 
all men share equally of this Nation’s 
blessings, it is the right to begin by shar- 
ing equally the opportunities for public 
education. 

Tronically—or perhaps understand- 
ably enough—throughout the years since 
the Brown decision, desegregation of 
schools has also been a top priority tar- 
get for extremists set upon impeding 
the current of social progress. Along with 
those seeking to desegregate public ac- 
commodations, those persons striving to 
integrate schools have been the targets 
of a larger number of violent acts of in- 
timidation and reprisal than have been 
directed against the implementation of 
equal rights in any other area. 

The new section 245 of the Federal 
Criminal Code would provide penalties 
for racially motivated acts or threats of 
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violence against a person because he has 
sought or is seeking lawfully to enroll in 
or attend any public school or public col- 
lege. Subsections (b) and (c) prohibit 
racial violence against a person because 
he has encouraged others to seek the 
benefits of public education, because he 
has peacefully opposed the denial of such 
benefits, because he has accorded equal 
benefits to others, or in order to discour- 
age the victim or others from seeking 
such equal rights. 

This bill will effectively cover each of 
the methods of intimidation by force 
which have been used in recent years by 
opponents of school integration. We have 
all heard of Negro students attending or 
seeking to attend previously white 
schools, whose homes have been shot into 
by terrorists, sometimes with the tragic 
result of serious injury to the child or a 
member of his family. Cases in which 
such students are threatened or at- 
tacked because of their race would be 
prosecutable under the new subsection 
245 (a) (2). 

Under subsection 245 (b) the Depart- 
ment of Justice will have the important 
authority to prosecute those who intimi- 
date civil rights workers, both Negro and 
white, who strive for equality of educa- 
tional opportunities. And subsection 
245(c) will protect those officials—prin- 
cipals, school board members, and so 
on—who are required by law to desegre- 
gate schools. 

As recently as this past April, a super- 
intendent of schools in a Southern State 
was assaulted by an individual because 
of the steps taken by that official to 
desegregate the county’s schools, In this 
case, as in many involving racial vio- 
lence, the Department of Justice found 
it was powerless to take action against 
the assailant, one reason being the ab- 
sence of a provable conspiracy. 

The major existing tool for prosecu- 
tion of racial intimidation cases where 
none of the intimidators were acting un- 
der color of law is 18 U.S.C. 241, which 
provides penalties for conspiracy to in- 
jure or intimidate any citizen seeking to 
exercise a right or privilege secured by 
the Constitution or Federal law. In many 
cases involving public education intimi- 
dation, the need to prove the elements of 
a conspiracy have made successful pro- 
secution difficult or impossible. The new 
section 245 would not, however, require 
proof of a conspiracy. 

Further, the coverage of section 241 is 
stated so generally that the prosecution 
must prove “specific intent” to interfere 
with the Federal right being exercised. 
This “vagueness” may also lead to con- 
fusing instructions to jurors who, to con- 
vict, must be convinced of the defend- 
ant’s guilt beyond a reasonable doubt— 
and who may be looking for any excuse 
to acquit. 

Finally there is the question, as yet 
unresolved by the Supreme Court, of the 
scope of the rights protected by section 
241. The Court may yet hold that both 
a student’s right to attend a desegregated 
school, and an official’s right to be free 
from interference with his attempts to 
comply with Federal law, are covered 
by section 241. 

In any event, it is clear that the other 
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obstacles to obtaining convictions, as well 
as the inadequacy of section 241 in de- 
terring terrorism, make imperative the 
enactment of the committee bill, with its 
explicit protection of public school 
activities. 

For the sake of completeness, I shall 
mention one other existing statutory au- 
thorization for Federal prosecution of 
intimidators of Negro students or school 
Officials. Section 1509 of the Federal 
criminal code provides maximum penal- 
ties of a $1,000 fine and/or 1 year in 
prison for the obstruction of Federal 
court orders by threat or force. Thus, if 
a particular school system is being de- 
segregated under a court order, the Jus- 
tice Department could prosecute those 
who attempt to intimidate new Negro 
students or school officials. In view, how- 
ever, of its limited application and in- 
adequate penalties, this statute can 
hardly be deemed effective as a general 
deterrent. 

Opponents of the committee bill argue 
that the inclusion of public education 
among the activities protected by section 
245 is unnecessary, since most schools re- 
ceive at least minimal Federal assistance, 
and would thus be covered by the pro- 
vision applicable to federally funded 
programs. However, it is imperative that 
public education be specifically enumer- 
ated for several reasons: First, since this 
bill seeks primarily to deter and only 
secondarily to punish, potential violators 
should be put on explicit notice. 
Second, the necessary proof of the crime 
and the directions to the jury will be 
more direct and clear under the com- 
mittee bill. Finally, what of the school 
from which Federal funds have been 
withdrawn, the very school where dis- 
crimination is most rampant, and 
violence most likely? 

There is no question but that the com- 
mittee bill, with its explicit inclusion of 
public education, will provide the most 
effective means of punishing and de- 
terring threats and acts of violence 
against those who exercise their right 
to equal educational opportunity. No 
longer can we take complacent pride in 
a law that grants equality in principle, 
but allows private individuals to under- 
mine its spirit with impunity. We must 
give substance to the right to equal edu- 
cation and alleviate the fears and in- 
security of those who would seek it but 
for the terrorists who lie in wait. 


THE PRESIDENT’S STATE OF THE 
UNION MESSAGE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to say a word or two about 
the President’s state of the Union mes- 
sage last night. 

The press quoted only what I said 
about the President’s message with re- 
gard to my views on the big tax bill, in 
which I indicated that I was not for it 
and did not expect to support it, although 
I would reconsider my position in the 
event the House of Representatives saw 
fit to pass that measure. I suppose it is 
news when one speaks critically of his 
administration, and it is not news when 
one speaks favorably of it. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, the 
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President made a great speech last night. 
He was 100-percent correct in the view 
he took with regard to the conflict now 
being waged in Vietnam, that we are be- 
ginning to see some light at the end of the 
tunnel. It is my very sincere hope that 
we will not fall into the trap of stopping 
the bombing or our offensive action in 
Vietnam until we have some meaningful 
indication on the part of the North Viet- 
namese and the Vietcong that there will 
be a similar response from them to indi- 
cate that they will cooperate in seeking 
a true cease-fire. 

From the point of view of the Commu- 
nists, there is no better time to negotiate 
than prior to the American elections. 
When those elections are over, and if 
President Johnson is reelected, there will 
be no doubt that the position of this Gov- 
ernment will be extremely firm, and the 
ability of the Communists to take politi- 
cal advantage of the plight in which this 
Nation finds itself in seeking peace will 
be at a minimum. 

My guess is that the Republican Party 
is likely to nominate a strong stalwart 
who also believes in settling for nothing 
less than an honorable solution, which 
would mean that this country would 
defend its commitments and stand by its 
purpose in Southeast Asia. 

Also, certainly for whatever chance he 
may have, if George Wallace should be 
elected President, those who would vote 
as electors under a Wallace banner would 
be in a strong position to uphold the 
American fighting man in the commit- 
ment that this Nation has made. 

Thus, in any event, the position of the 
Communists to talk peace now is more 
advantageous than it will be in the fu- 
ture—certainly more advantageous, in 
my judgment, than it will be after No- 
vember of this year. They would have 
some leeway between now and then, but 
after the November elections, the will of 
America will be made extremely clear 
to all the world. 

The President of the United States 
spelled out some thought-provoking sug- 
gestions for ways to improve our cities, 
for ways to do more to eliminate crime on 
the streets, and for ways better to protect 
the American consumer. All these 
matters should be explored, and I am 
sure that they will be. The President has 
great plans for rebuilding American 
cities, to make model cities of all our 
major cities and some of our minor cities 
as well. I am happy to know that he is 
persevering and preparing for action in 
that area. 

Particularly important to the Senator 
from Louisiana is the fact that the 
President is very much aware of the com- 
pelling need to do something effective 
about our unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments. I have some knowledge of the 
various measures that are being consid- 
ered in administration sources on ways 
in which this Nation can move firmly 
and effectively to correct our very seri- 
ous imbalance in payments. 

As one member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, I certainly will see that these 
matters are carefully considered. It is my 
hope that the administration would not 
be resentful if those of us in Congress 
do what we think is our duty, and that is 
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to offer our own suggestions as to ways 
in which this country’s imbalance of 
payments could be corrected, ways in 
which our balance of trade could be im- 
proved upon, ways in which the very 
severe deficit in our tourist trade could 
be corrected. Members of Congress have 
ideas along those lines. Some of us have 
thought about them for a long time. It 
is my thought that our thoughts, as an 
addendum to those of the President’s, 
certainly should be considered. I believe 
we shall act favorably upon many of the 
suggestions he makes in this field. 

It is my feeling that he should give us 
similar consideration, as I am sure he 
will, with regard to our thoughts and 
suggestions along that line. 

On the whole, I thought the President’s 
statement was a very fine one. While I 
have never agreed 100 percent with any 
state of the Union message, I think I find 
as much to agree with in this one as any 
state of the Union message since I have 
been in this body. 


THE JEANNETTE RANKIN BRIGADE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Monday, January 15, a group of anti- 
war protestors, called the Jeannette Ran- 
kin Brigade, assembled in Washington 
and presented a pacifist petition to Con- 
gress, The assembly was apparently or- 
derly and well conducted, although I 
doubt that few of those in Congress were 
even aware that the brigade was march- 
ing. The purpose of the brigade seemed 
more to be to get propaganda in the 
newspapers than it was to make use of 
the constitutional right to petition Con- 
gress. From the publicity standpoint, the 
brigade apparently was successful. 

Indeed, the amount of publicity re- 
ceived by this outfit seemed far out of 
proportion to the merits of the petition- 
ers’ cause or to the extent to which the 
brigade represented American women. As 
a matter of fact, the turnout of 3,000 was 
far less than the brigade leaders them- 
selves had predicted. Upon close inspec- 
tion, one sees that the list of organizers 
and sponsors of this group is pretty much 
the same list of tired campaigners for 
far-left causes. 

Prominent within the group were sev- 
eral persons, such as Jessica Mitford and 
Malvina Reynolds, who have been identi- 
fied as members of the Communist Party 
in sworn testimony. Others, such as 
Frances Herring and Elizabeth Suther- 
land, are well known for taking a leading 
role in propaganda activities that are 
only thinly disguised as operations con- 
ducted by the Soviet Union. Still others, 
such as Donna Allen and Dagmar Wilson, 
are identified with a broader range of 
pennat causes in the spectrum of the 
eft. 

In short, the brigade was a typical 
united front operation—the tried and 
tested Communist tactic by which many 
well-intentioned people are deluded into 
supporting a cause organized, financed, 
and directed by professional militants. At 
this point, I ask to include at the con- 
clusion of my remarks excerpts from the 
brochure published by the Jeannette 
Rankin Brigade including the partial list 
of sponsors. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. However, I believe 
that our interest should focus upon the 
woman described in friendly press ac- 
counts as the leader and organizer of 
the Jeannette Rankin Brigade. I do not 
mean Miss Rankin herself, but rather 
one Vivian Hallinan. 

According to an article in the Wash- 
ington Post of January 5, 1968, by Jack 
Nelson, of the Los Angeles Times, the 
Jeannette Rankin Brigade was initiated 
and financed by Mr. and Mrs. Vincent 
Hallinan, of San Francisco. On Satur- 
day, January 13, the Washington Post 
carried a feature story on Mrs. Hallinan 
herself, identifying her as one of the 
key figures” in the Jeannette Rankin 
Brigade. The article further describes 
her husband, Vincent Hallinan, as “a 
fiery, controversial San Francisco law- 
yer who once ran for U.S. President.” 
The article does not explain that the 
reason he is “controversial” is because 
he has been identified in the public press 
with a long list of open and unabashed 
Communist causes. 

In 1949, Vincent Hallinan was the de- 
fender and chief counsel for the head 
of the International Longshoreman's 
Union, Harry Bridges, who has been 
identified under oath several times as a 
member of the Communist Party, U.S.A. 
In 1952, Hallinan was indeed a presi- 
dential candidate, for he was the candi- 
date of the Independent Progressive 
Party. Instead of being independent, 
this group, according to the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, cer- 
tainly ranks as one of the largest and 
most successful fronts created by the 
Communist Party.” 

In 1954, HCUA identified him as one 
of the owners of March of Labor, a mag- 
azine described by HCUA as an instru- 
ment of the Communist Party. 

In public press accounts on the west 
coast, Hallinan has been reported to be 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Civil Rights Congress, and vice pres- 
ident of the National Lawyers Guild, 
both officially labeled as Communist 
fronts. News stories also say that Halli- 
nan has supported the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee, the California La- 
bor School, the Northern California 
Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born, and the Committee to Secure Jus- 
tice in the Rosenberg Case. 

In 1961, the press reported that he was 
a sponsor of the East Bay Community 
Forum in honor of Bertram Edisses, an 
identified Communist. In 1962, the Red- 
line newspaper, the National Guardian, 
reported that he was an instructor in the 
San Francisco School of Social Sciences. 
In 1963, he was reported to be chairman 
of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee of 
the new bay area in San Francisco. 

In 1966, he was listed on the program 
as sponsor of the testimonial dinner to 
honor Herbert Aptheker, a leader and 
chief theoretician of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. on the occasion of Apthek- 
er’s 50th birthday. On January 26, 
1967, Hallinan was a sponsor of the Wil- 
liam L. Patterson Tribute Committee in 
New York City. William L. Patterson was 
listed as vice chairman of the New York 
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State Communist Party in the Worker, 
March 1, 1960. 

Michael and Terence Hallinan, sons of 
Vincent and Vivian Hallinan, were 
among the principal organizers of the 
W. E. B. DuBois Clubs, which have been 
described by FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover as a Communist-spawned youth 
organization. The Hallinans, wife and 
husband and sons, were deeply involved 
in the protests at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, both in the so-called 
free speech movement, and in the sit-ins 
at San Francisco. 

Terence Hallinan was denied admis- 
sion to the California State bar because 
he was not of “fit moral character” as a 
result of his radical activities, according 
to People’s World, April 30, 1966. 

Another press account says that Mrs. 
Hallinan herself was one of the hostesses 
at a fundraising party to help the Viet- 
cong on October 16, 1965. 

Mr. President, there is much more that 
could be reported about this remarkable 
family, but what I have said already is 
sufficient to give the tenor of their polit- 
ical leanings. I wish to repeat that 
many innocent people no doubt were 
caught up in the emotional appeal of the 
present operation. Not everyone involved 
in the Jeannette Rankin Brigade could 
have been aware of the background of 
their leader. 

Nevertheless, the purpose of such a 
propaganda operation is precisely to in- 
volve innocent people and to multiply 
the effect of the desired propaganda line. 
The only weapon to deflate such opera- 
tions is exposure. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the following 
newspaper clippings which explain the 
background of the Hallinans in further 
detail: “Hallinan Finances Rankin Bri- 
gade,” Washington Post, January 5, 
1968; “Brigade Leader Set for March,” 
Washington Post, January 12, 1968. 

Also the following articles from Tocsin, 
a newspaper published in Oakland, 
Calif.: “Hallinan and His Young Revolu- 
tionaries,” June 29, 1966; “Three Uni- 
versity of California Housewives Raise 
Funds for Cong,” November 25, 1965; 
“Viet Committee,” August 5, 1965; “Du- 
Bois Clubs Begin It All,” April 15, 1965; 
“Vincent Hallinan,” July 13, 1966. 

Also the article ‘Hallinan Denied 
State Bar Admission,” from People’s 
World, April 30, 1966. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Jan. 5, 1968] 
HALLINAN FINANCING “RANKIN BRIGADE” 
(By Jack Nelson) 

ATLANTA, January 4— The Vincent Halli- 
nans of San Francisco were identified today 
as initiators and principal backers of the 
Jeannette Rankin Brigade, a peace organiza- 
tion that hopes to have at least 10,000 women 
demonstrate in Washington when Congress 
convenes Jan. 15. 

Hallinan, a wealthy attorney, long has been 
associated with the left-wing causes, His 
wife Vivian has been a peace movement 
leader. 

Jeannette Rankin, a former Montana Con- 
gresswoman who voted against U.S. entry into 
both world wars, told a press conference that 
Mrs. Hallinan initiated the organization and 
persuaded her to serve as honorary president. 
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Mrs. Martin Luther King Jr., wife of the 
civil rights leader and a member of the Bri- 
gade’s steering committee, said, the Hallinans 
are principal financial backers of the organi- 
zation. 

Hallinan ran for President on the Inde- 
pendent Progressive Party ticket in 1952. The 
following year he was sentenced to 18 
months in prison and fined $50,000 for Fed- 
eral income tax evasion, In 1954 the House 
Un-American Activities Committee identi- 
fied him as one of the owners of March of 
Labor, a magazine the committee labeled as 
a Communist Party instrument. 

Miss Rankin said House Speaker John Mc- 
Cormack and Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield have agreed to accept petitions 
protesting the war from her and other Bri- 
gade leaders after the demonstrators march 
from Union Station to the Capitol. 

Miss Rankin, spry at 87, still resides in 
Helena, Mont., but spends part of her time 
at a winter home in Watkinsville, Ga, She 
Re is considering running for Congress 


Miss Rankin was in Atlanta for a meeting 
of women involved in the peace movement. 

Among the women listed as sponsors of 
the Jeannette Rankin Brigade are Mrs. Harry 
Belafonte, Viveca Lindfors, Jessica Mitford, 
Betty Friedan, Susan Sontag and Mrs, Ben- 
jamin Spock. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 13, 
1968] 
BRIGADE LEADER SET FOR Marcu 
(By Carolyn Lewis) 

Mrs. Vincent Hallinan, one of the key fig- 
ures in the Jeannette Rankin Brigade which 
plans a women’s peace march on the Capi- 
tol on Monday, says that she would be will- 
ing to go to jail if it would help to end 
the war in Vietnam, 

But, warned the wife of a fiery, contro- 
versial San Francisco lawyer who once ran 
for U.S. President, she is speaking only for 
herself, not for the Brigade that hopes to 
rally some 10,000 women to present a peace 
petition to 85 

While the Brigade itself is on record as 
Planning no civil disobedience during the 
demonstration, Mrs. Hallinan said in an in- 
terview Thursday that the decision might be 
reconsidered in the light of the invoca- 
tion of an 1882 law to prevent their gaining 
access to the Capitol. 

But Mrs. Hallinan said she does not advo- 
cate civil disobedience. “All our letters and 
brochures to the Brigade members have em- 
Phasized that we do not advocate civil dis- 
obedience. I have said we are fighting the 
battle in the courts—not on the Capitol 
grounds.” 

Shortly after her arrival in Washington 
Thursday night, the lively, gray-eyed Mrs. 
Hallinan explained her reason for working 
in the Brigade: “I'm frustrated. It seems the 
more we protest the more they escalate, Yet 
I want to stop the war.” 

She is prepared for criticism. “I know 
they'll scoff at us and make us look ridiculous, 
I know they'll call us Reds. But that's un- 
important when you think of the people dy- 
ing in Vietnam,” she said. 

Mrs, Hallinan was one of three women who 
visited former Montana Congresswoman 
Jeannette Rankin last August, to ask if she 
would lend her name to a march on Wash- 
ington to petition Congress for peace in 
Vietnam. 

Miss Rankin, who was then 86, invited 
the three to have lunch with her, and agreed 
not only to lend her name, but to travel 
to Washington and participate in the demon- 
stration, 

Mrs. Hallinan pointed out that, while the 
broad coalition of women in the Brigade had 
agreed to try to prevent civil disobedience 
at the march, “we can’t control the indi- 
vidual in the thousands who will be there.” 
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Vivian Hallinan is herself not exactly a 
stranger to jails. 

Eighteen months ago, she received a 30- 
day jail sentence, after a dramatic sit-in out- 
side the Cadillac Company’s headquarters in 
San Francisco, Mrs. Hallinan was protesting 
the failure of the company to hire Negroes 
in jobs other than janitors and car-wash- 
ers. 

“I spent 30 days in jail—and they weren't 
nice days, I assure you—but it was worth it 
because we won. The company is now hir- 
ing Negroes in their office and as salesmen,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Hallinan and members of her fam- 
ily also participated in a sit-in at the Pal- 
ace Hotel in San Francisco, seeking an agree- 
ment on the hiring of Negroes. 

Vincent Hallinan, a wealthy criminal law- 
yer, ran for President of the United States 
in 1952, when he headed the Independent 
Progressive Party ticket. But, because he was 
in jail until three months before the elec- 
tion, it was his wife, Vivian, who did most 
of the campaigning. 

Mrs. Hallinan denied reports that her hus- 
band is financially backing the Jeannette 
Rankin Brigade. “Why, he’s ready to divorce 
me because of it—lI’ve hardly been home in 
six months,” she said. 


[From Tocsin, June 29, 1966] 
HALLINAN AND His YOUNG REVOLUTIONARIES 
Colorful, controversial and flery are three 
terms which newspapers cautiously reserve 
for Vincent Hallinan; rich San Francisco 
Marxist lawyer little known outside the Bay 
Area. 


Once a candidate for U.S. president, past 
counsel for longshore leader Harry Bridges, 
Hallinan has had little success in gaining the 
lasting national prominence to which his 
immodest ego would entitle him. 

Nevertheless, Hallinan's influence and 
philosophy are today making themselves felt 
to a degree unimaginable a few years ago. 
For his fervent anti-capitalism is being es- 
poused by a whole new generation of young 
radicals who have followed the path indi- 
cated by several of Hallinan’s six sons. 

The money bags of the Movement, Hal- 
linan, 69, is the grandfather of the W.E.B. 
DuBois Clubs of America, which are cur- 
rently fighting a Justice Department move 
to force their registration as a Communist 
front; Hallinan’s number two son Terence 
(“Kayo”) was the chief organizer of the 
club’s founding convention in San Francisco 
two years His eldest son Patrick 
(“Butch”) is a lawyer who has acted as the 
club’s counsel, Other sons, Matthew (“Dyna- 
mite“) and Conn are militant Duois activ- 
ists in Berkeley. 

SLATE AND DUBOIS CLUBS 

The DuBois Clubs, which were an active 
group in Berkeley and San Francisco well be- 
fore the 1964 national launching developed 
their early strength at the University of Cali- 
fornia through a hard core of leaders in 
Slate, the campus’ well-known left-wing 
party. 

An apartment house at 1579 Scenic Ave., 
Berkeley, owned by Patrick S. Hallinan, 
served as DuBois Club headquarters in 1962- 
63, Slate leaders Ken Cloke, son of identified 
California Communists Richard and Shirley 
Cloke, and Bettina Aptheker, the Communist 
daughter of leading CP theoretician Herbert 
Aptheker, listed the Scenic Avenue address 
as their own in 1962, along with Patrick and 
Michael Hallinan. 

Formed in 1957-58, Slate got an early help- 
ing hand from the Hallinans. A watchful 
University of California administration held 
its own against Slate until 1960 when the 
group gained national notoriety for its part 
in the San Francisco riots against hearings 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Vincent Hallinan was counsel for 
witnesses called before the committee. 

Many observers date the radicalization of 
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the American college scene from the 1960 
riots. Between that period and the 1964-65 
“free speech” revolution at Cal. UC students 
were able to introduce such other pace-set- 
ting political-action techniques as the sleep- 
in (at the San Francisco Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel). 

In this action, as well as in subsequent 
“civil rights” demonstrations along the city’s 
Auto Row, the Hallinans—including Mrs. 
Vivian Hallinan, wife of Vincent—were once 
again able to make their contribution either 
as demonstrators or as financial and legal 
aides. Vincent Hallinan helped bail out some 
of the demonstrators and both he and son 
Patrick have acted as attorneys for arrested 
sitters-in. 

MARXIST SCHOOL 


Prior to the national DuBois Clubs found- 
ing, Terence Hallinan was noted chiefly as 
the co-director of the San Francisco School 
of Social Sciences, a Marxist training center 
he operated in his father’s law building at 
345 Franklin St. 

Besides his interest in the radicalization 
of youth, the boy’s father has focused on the 
usual revolutionaty crisis areas of the ’60’s— 
Cuba (he was chairman of the Bay Area Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee prior to the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy by New 
Orleans Fair Play leader Lee H. Oswald) and 
Viet Nam (Hallinan marched in the Viet 
Nam Day Committee's November parade into 
Oakland and spoke at its first anniversary 
at the University of California May 21). 

During the VDC anniversary celebration 
Hallinan hauled out the Communists’ cur- 
rently favorite analogy, comparing President 
Johnson to Adolf Hitler. 

Hallinan’s former estate in Ross, Calif., 
served as the site of many a fund-raising 
picnic for such enterprises as the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee, the Communist Peo- 
ple’s World and the National Guardian. 


APTHEKER INSTITUTE 


At present Vincent Hallinan is secretary- 
treasurer of the American Institute for Marx- 
ist Studies, Communist Herbert Aptheker's 
New York organization. Last April he helped 
collect funds to celebrate Aptheker’s 50th 
birthday and the anniversary of the insti- 
tute. 

Hallinan’s most famous client was Harry 
Bridges, whom he defended in the famed 
perjury-conspiracy trial in 1949; another 
client was Marion Bachrach, Communist in- 
dicted under the Smith Act. 

Hallinan’s bid for the U.S. presidency in 
1952 was made under the Independent Pro- 
gressive Party, a Communist third-party 
front. He was also on the board of directors 
of the Civil Rights Congress and has been 
vice president of the National Lawyers Guild, 
both cited Communist fronts. 

Other Communist fronts which Hallinan 
has supported include the Joint Anti-Fas- 
cist Refugee Committee, the California Labor 
School, the Northern California Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born and the Com- 
mittee to Secure Justice in the Rosenberg 
Case. 

TWICE IMPRISONED 


In 1952 he served six months in McNeil 
Island Federal Penitentiary for contempt of 
court which arose out of the Bridges case. 
In 1954-55 he spent 18 months in prison 
for income tax evasion. Suspended from the 
bar for three years, he resumed legal prac- 
tice in March 1960. 

Hallinan’s son Terence was denied ad- 
mission to practice law by California's Com- 
mittee of Bar Examiners last year, a refusal 
for which Governor Edmund G. Brown, for- 
mer member of the National Lawyers Guild, 
telephoned his condolences to Vincent Hal- 
linan. As though ungrateful, Hallinan this 
year turned up among endorsers of Brown’s 
rival, Carlton Goodlett, a Communist-fronter 
bidding for the primary nominations in the 
governor's race. 
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[From Tocsin, Nov. 25, 1965] 
THREE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA WIVES RAISE 
FUNDS For Conc 


BERKELEY.—The wives of three University 
of California professors and of Marxist attor- 
ney Vincent Hallinan were hostesses for a 
fund-raising party to help the Vietnamese 
Communists Oct. 16. 

The party was held at the home of Mathe- 
matics Professor Stephen Smale, cofounder of 
the Viet Nam Day Committee, 69 Highgate 
Road, Kensington, Calif. Mrs. Smale, joined 
Mmes. Hallinan, Morris Hirsch and Richard 
Strohman in staging the event. 

Celebrities who were scheduled to be pres- 
ent included Fanny Lou Hamer, Mississippi 
racial agitator; M. S. Arnoni, editor of the 
Marxist Minority of One magazine; Paul 
Krassner, editor of the Realist; Robert Scheer, 
writer for the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions of Santa Barbara; retired 
Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester, and Mike Myer- 
son, international secretary of the Commu- 
nist-spawned DuBois Clubs. 


[From Tocsin, Aug. 5, 1965] 
VIET COMMITTEE 


Attorneys Vincent Hallinan, former Bay 
Area chairman of the Castroite Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee, and his son Patrick, counsel 
for the Communist-spawned DuBois Clubs, 
1 1 guests for the Berke - 

ey Viet Nam Day Committee housewarming 
fund-raiser July 31. 

The Viet Nam Day Committee has recently 
opened new offices at 2407 Fulton St., Berke- 
ley. Its forthcoming major project is a disrup- 
tive world-wide demonstration next October 
5 support of a Communist takeover in Viet 

am. 

Along with the two Hallinans, other guests 
named included University of California 
faculty members Gerald Berreman, Paul 
Ivory, Morton D. Paley, Franz Schurmann, 
Morris Hirsch and Stephen Smale. 

Other guests invited were Arthur Mendel, 
San Francisco Assemblyman Willie Brown, 
Saul and Nina Landau and Harry Ruben, in 
addition to members of the San Francisco 
Mime Troupe. 


[From Tocsin, Apr. 15, 1965] 
DuBors CLUBS BEGAN Ir ALL 

The sit-ins which have been hitting the 
San Francisco Bay Area for more than a year 
were “begun by the DuBois Clubs” (identified 
by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover as a Com- 
munist-spawned youth organization). 

The DuBois Clubs plan to run Patrick Hal- 
linan, a 1964 member of the Communist- 
front National Lawyers Guild, as a candidate 
for San Francisco supervisor. 

These two separate disclosures feature an 
interview with DuBois Club member Mike 
Myerson in the March 15 issue of Spider 
magazine, the off-campus off-color periodical 
which sparked the recent obscenity crisis at 
the University of California. 

Myerson, who led the blistering demon- 
strations against the San Francisco Shera- 
ton-Palace Hotel a year ago as well as the un- 
successful picket against the Oakland Trib- 
une ending this year, was head of the re- 
cently deceased Ad Hoc Committee to End 
Discrimination, a DuBois Club channel. The 
DuBois Clubs existed as small Bay Area 
groups until last June when they became a 
national organization at a founding con- 
vention held in San Francisco and organized 
by two other Hallinan brothers, Michael and 
Terence. 

The Hallinans are sons of San Francisco 
Marxist lawyer Vincent Hallinan, who was the 
1952 U.S. presidential candidate of the Pro- 
gressive Party, a Communist-controlled third 
party. The elder Hallinan served prison terms 
for income-tax evasion and for contempt of 
court resulting from his conduct during the 
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defense of Australian-born Communist long- 
shore boss Harry Bridges of the ILWU. 

In the Spider interview Myerson expresses 
firm faith in the ultimate establishment of 
socialism in the United States. As a chief 
reason for optimism, Myerson points to the 
fact that today’s socialist youth are no longer 
estranged from society as was the case ten 
years go. 

“Today, the DuBois Clubs,” says Myerson, 
“are very much a part of, well, the Pepsi 
Generation. They feel that America has Come 
Alive.” 


[From Tocsin, July 13, 1966] 

Millionaire Marxist Vincent Hallinan, San 
Francisco attorney, lends his presence to the 
Viet Nam Day Committee’s first anniversary 
commemoration on the University of Cali- 
fornia campus. Hallinan introduced John 
Hewlett of the recently formed Black Panther 
Party, a militant “defense” organization op- 
erating in Lowndes County, Alabama. Hal- 
linan is secretary-treasurer of the American 
Institute for Marxist Studies, a New York- 
based organization whose director is the 
Communist Party’s Herbert Aptheker. 

[From People’s World, Apr, 30, 1966] 
To BE CHALLENGED IN THE COURTS: HALLINAN 
DENIED STATE BAR ADMISSION 

San Francisco,—“‘What we are witnessing,” 
said Terence (Kayo) Hallinan, “is the fright- 
ening rebirth of the specter of McCarthyism.” 

The 29 year old organizational secretary of 
the W.E.B. DuBois Clubs made this comment 
during a press conference here Wednesday, 
April 27. 

Hallinan called the conference to announce 
that the board of examiners of the California 
State Bar Association had ruled he was not of 
“fit moral character” to be admitted to the 
bar. 


Also at the press conference was Harold 
Supriano, who was to be fired from his posi- 
tion as a city social worker Friday, April 29. 

The joint conference was held to expose 
what the two men saw as the political sim- 
Uarities between their two cases—which they 
felt was the real basis of the action taken 
against them. 

“In 1963 we went to Mississippi together,” 
said Hallinan. “We were both arrested dur- 
ing the historic civil rights demonstrations 
at Sheraton Palace and on the Auto Row. 
And we are both DuBois Club members.” 

Supriano also traveled to North Vietnam 
during the summer of 1965, 

“I came back from Mississippi,” said 
Supriano, “after seeing police harass Negroes 
trying to register to vote. I saw employers 
fire men and women, deprive them of their 
livelihood, because they tried to secure their 
democratic rights. 

“Then I came back here, to the ‘city of 
liberalism’—to see the DuBois Club head- 
quarters bombed, to get fired from my job 
because of my views, and to see Kayo deprived 
of his livelihood—all because of our views.” 

Hallinan has appealed to the State Su- 
preme Court to compel the Bar to admit him. 

His petition, which is expected to be re- 
ceived by the court early next month, 
argues the Bar’s ruling deprives him of his 
livelihood without due process. 

The court’s decision, said Hallinan, “will 
have a great effect on earlier rulings by the 
U.S. Supreme Court which held the Bar was 
a private association and could therefore re- 
fuse to admit those belonging to organiza- 
tions ‘advocating the violent overthrow o 
the American government,’ ” 

Supriano is awaiting a court decision on a 
petition for an injunction to prevent the city 
from firing him. 

His union, Local 400 of the City and 
County Employes had asked the San Francis- 
co Labor Council for strike sanctioning de- 
cision from the Council’s executive board is 
expected shortly. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
A CaLL TO AMERICAN WOMEN 
HELENA, MONT., 
November 27, 1967. 
To All American Women: 

I am proud of the fact that my first vote 
cast in Congress was a vote against war. It 
was the first opportunity for a woman to 
vote because I was the first woman to be 
elected to Congress. 

I believed then as I do today that women 
are the ones who must be concerned with 
the needs and development of the human 
race. I have always fought for the dignity of 
all human beings—for those of the present 
as well as those of future generations. 

I will continue to struggle as long as I live. 

I hope all women will respond to the fol- 
lowing CALL, and join me in Washington on 
January 15, 1968, the opening day of Congress. 

With highest hope, 

JEANNETTE RANKIN. 


A CALL TO AMERICAN WOMEN WHO ARE OUT- 
RAGED BY THE RUTHLESS SLAUGHTER IN VIET- 
NAM AND THE PRESENT NEGLECT OF HUMAN 
NEEDS AT Home To COME TO WASHINGTON 
JANUARY 15 


American women represent 51% of the 
voting population of our country. 

American women have the power to achieve 
peace and a decent life for every American. 

This is woman power! Demonstrate it to 
the Congress of the United States! Come to 
Washington on January 15 as Congress opens. 
Support Jeannette Rankin as she leads a 
representative delegation of American women 
to the Capitol to demand that: 

Congress, as its first order of business, re- 
solve to end the war in Vietnam and immedi- 
ately arrange for the withdrawal of all Amer- 
ican troops. 

Congress use its power to heal a sick soci- 
ety at home. 

Congress use its power to make reparation 
for the ravaged land we leave behind in Viet- 
nam. 

Congress listen to what the American peo- 
ple are saying and refuse the insatiable de- 
mands of the military-industrial complex. 

Women of America, our power is unlimited. 
On January 15 American women will: 

Petition the United States Congress; 

Convene a Congress of American Women 
that afternoon to develop programs to meet 
the crisis in America—programs which will 
express our political power, reason and con- 
science, 

Let us declare our intention to return to 
our communities and mobilize women on all 
levels of activity, dedicated to reshaping 
American society and restoring our country 
to a position of honor in the community of 
nations. 

All women are urged to wear black where- 
ever they are on January 15. 


PARTIAL LIST OF SPONSORS 


Muriel Adams, Mia Aurbakken Adjali, Mrs, 
Kurt A. Adler, Donna Allen, Carol Anderson, 
Ellen Aurbakken, Helen Baker, Norma Beck- 
er, Mrs. Harry Belafonte, Mrs. John C. Ben- 
nett, Louise Berman, Rebecca Berman, Peggy 

, Mrs, Algernon Black, Jean Boudin, 
Kay Boyle, Nikki Bridges, Connie Brown, Jane 
Buchenholz, Dr. Sue Buckingham, Mrs. John 
Burton, Catherine L. Camp, Twila Lytton 
Cavert, Mary Clarke, Eve Rubinstein Coffin, 
Ruth Gage Colby, Judy Collins, Sylvia E. 
Crane, Florence Criley, Elsie Thomas Culver, 
Polly Cuthbertson, Ruby Dee, Mavis Dick, 
Mrs. Earl Didham, Mrs. Ann Eaton, Judith 
Morse Eaton, Grace Loucks Elliott, Mrs. Ber- 
gen Evans, Betty Fleischaker, Anne Florant, 
Eleanor French, Betty Friedan, Mrs. Marc 
Friedlaender, Mrs. Horace L. Friess, Frances 
Fritchman, Margaret Gage. 

Mrs. Jack Gilford, Dr. Carolyn Goodman, 
Mrs, Max Gordon, Barbara Guest, Vivian Hal- 
linan, Mrs, E. Y. Harburg, Mrs. Sidney J. 
Harris, Elizabeth Lee Haselden, Dorothy 
Hessler, Anna Arnold Hedgeman, Frances 
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Herring, Carmelita Hinton, Lois Crozier 
Hogle, Donna Holabird, Mrs. Wm. Reed Hunt- 
ington, Mrs. Ralph D. Hyslop, Mrs. Christo- 
pher Janus, R. Elizabeth Johns, Mrs. Mat- 
thew Josephson, Florynce Kennedy, Mrs, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Susan K. Kinoy, 
Ruth Kinzler, Ruth Krause, Mrs. Henry L. 
Kress, Margaret Kuhn, Helen B. Lamb, Mrs, 
Burton Lane, Anna R. Langford, Marilyn 
Langner, Viveca Lindfors, Mrs. I. Lee Levy, 
Mary Ely Lyman, Helen Merrell Lynd, Ethel 
Marantz, Olive Mayer, Betty Meredith, Jes- 
sica Mitford, Linda Morse, Nelle Morton, 
Grace Mora Newman, Dorothy Nyland, Mrs. 
Joseph Papp, Rosa Parks, Leslie Parrish, 
Helen Pauling, Louise Peck. 

Nan S. Pendergrast, Anne L. Peretz, Eleanor 
Perry, Laura Phauls, Esther Pike, Alice K, 
Pollitzer, Mrs. Al Raby, Mercedes M. Randall, 
Jeannette Mrs. Marcus Mal- 
vina Reynolds, Libby Holman Reynolds, Car- 
men Ristorucci, Mrs. Alex J. Rosenberg, Helen 
Rosen, Ruth Rosenwald, Muriel Rukeyser, 
Marie Runyon, Mrs. Robert Ryan, Marjorie 
Schell, Juanita J. Saddler, Toshi-Aline Seeg- 
er, Elaine Slater, Helen Suntington Smith, 
Mrs, Benjamin Spock, Susan Sontag, Mrs. 8, 
Emlen Stokes, Elizabeth Sutherland, Amy 
Swerdlow, Mary Adams Sykes, Ida Terkel, 
Maza Tilghman, Helen B. Turnbull, Dorothy 
Uris, Lucy Wachtel, Barbara Webster, Cyn- 
thia Wedel, Cora Weiss, Rosalind Wells, Anne 
ena a Willen, Dagmar Wilson, Mrs. 
Arno olfe, Winnifred 5 a 
= Wygal, Mrs, James 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, President, 
if the Senator will yield, I commend him 
for his research on this matter. I have 
noticed that there almost invariably 
seems to be connection between these 
so-called peace organizations and vari- 
ous Communist sympathizers. I did not 
know about what the Senator has pre- 
sented to us here today, but I suspected 
that that very well might be the case; 
and I appreciate the information he 
brought to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the able 
and distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, in accordance with 
the previous order, I move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn until 12 noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 42 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
January 19, 1968, at 12 meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 

the Senate January 18, 1968: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

H. Gardner Ackley, of Michigan, to be Am- 
bassador Extraor and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Italy. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 

Edward D. Re, of New York, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of State, vice Charles 
Frankel. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

William H. Chartener, of New York, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Commerce, vice 
William Howard Shaw. 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

William W. Sherrill, of Texas, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System for a term of 14 years 
from February 1, 1968. (Reappointment.) 
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COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


Morton J. Peck, of Connecticut, to be a 
member of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
CoMMISSION 


Elizabeth Jane Kack, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission for the remainder of the 
term expiring July 1, 1970, vice Alleen O. 
Hernandez, resigned. 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ARIZONA 
Jo Ann P. Gardenhire, Silver Bell, Ariz., in 
place of A. M. Boss, retired, 


CALIFORNIA 


Lawrence H. Putman, Burlingame, Calif., 
in place of J. J. Broderick, deceased. 


COLORADO 


Squire B. Stevens, Fort Collins, Colo., in 
place of W. H. Wyss, retired. 


NEW YORK 


Milton J. Layne, Accord, N.Y., in place of 
H. S. Salfi, deceased. 

Josephine E. Van Valkenburgh, Lexington, 
N.Y., in place of W. B. Bailey, retired. 

Dorothy G. Irwin, Somers, N. T., in place 
of M. Zimmons, deceased, 


OHIO 


William R. Matthews, Negley, Ohio, in 
place of H. E. Bricker, retired. 


VERMONT 


Helen M. Russell, Franklin, Vt., in place of 
R. P. Streeter, retired. 

Raymond F. Cousino, Shoreham, Vt., in 
place of A. G. Dudley, retired. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3284 and 3299: 


To be lieutenant colonels 


Aaron, Jerome, 089901. 
Abelson, Albert N., 057434. 
Accorti, Peter J., 084448. 
Achee, Sidney W., 060583. 
Acheson, Leonard D., 084932. 
Acker, Ivan B., 060474. 

Acuff, Earl C., 060178. 
Adams, Howard E., 057244. 
Adams, Robert E., 078690. 
Adams, Robert F., 078691. 
Adcock, Robert L., 060565. 
Adkins, Aaron C., 060512. 
Adue, Eugene L., 058805. 
Affleck, David W., 058806. 
Agee, Charles D., 078692. 
Albertson, James J., 062197, 
Alfonso, Albert F., 057240. 
Alford, Emanuel P., 085826. 
Allard, Henry G., 058808. 
Allen, Donald E., 075135. 
Allen, Herbert B., 060349. 
Allen, Warren P., 062825. 
Allis, John D., 060616. 
Almand, Benjamin F., 081942. 
Amenson, Raymond C., 080033. 
Amity, Richard F., 060407. 
Ammerman, Edwin F., 063841. 
Anderson, Burton L., 078701. 
Anderson, Philip C., 080034. 
Anderson, Reuben L., 057129. 
Anderson, Richard L., 060567. 
Andres, Charles, III, 058811. 
Andrews, James L., 058812. 
Applegate, William, 065007. 
Apt, Robert, 058814. 

Arendt, Morton, Jr., 065942. 
Armstrong, William, 087467. 
Arnold, Emmett R., 060396. 
Arnold, Richard D., 058815. 
Arnwine, Henry B., 078705. 
Asbury, Harold D., 081950. 
Astarita, Edward F., 060821. 


Athanason, Frank A., 058818. 
Atkinson, Donald E., 065071. 
Austin, Henry M., Jr., 080037. 
Avery, Albert M., Jr., 059894. 
Avery, William H., Jr., 058819. 
Axelson, Rudolph A., 059838. 
Bailey, Jack S., 062209. 
Bailey, James, 078707. 
Bailey, John F., 078708. 
Bailey, Marshall E., 063737. 
Bailey, Paul O., 060515. 
Baker, James O., 060316. 
Baker, John W., 063380. 
Baldy, Paul A., 059773. 
Balitis, John J., 060414. 
Ballard, Donald S., 058821. 
Balmforth, Edmund E., 080552. 
Bang, John D., 063056. 
Barbero, Eugene C., 061994. 
Barker, Edmund J., 060330. 
Barnett, James W., Jr., 057087. 
Barnett, Robert B., 058823. 
Barrett, George B., O60601. 
Barrick, Thomas M., 060493. 
Bartholdt, William, 060630. 
Barwick, William R., 061089. 
Bass, Marshall B., 062204. 
Baswell, Carl F., 058826. 
Batiste, John O., 058827. 
Beard, Daryl A., 060506. 
Bearden, William A., 060491, 
Becicka, Leonard, 058828. 
Beck, William J., 058829. 
Becker, Eugene T., OF 106056. 
Beckett, James E., 059839. 
Beckman, Paul E., 066135. 
Behenna, Douglas L., 065034. 
Bein, Robert K., 060379. 
Beinke, Walter, 057357. 
Bellinger, John B., 057136. 
Bentley, Robert D., 065044, 
Benton, Lucien C., 060549. 
Berger, Alvin C., 065948. 
Berry, Milton M., 059886. 
Berry, Sidney B., Jr., 057233. 
Bertholf, Russell W., 063083. 
Bertram, Edward H., 057327. 
Betz, John J., Jr., 058832. 
Biere, Emerson T., 058834. 
Big, Bernard, 058835. 
Birdsong, Eff W., Jr., 080045. 
Bithos, Franklin J., 081958. 
Blair, Robert C., 059840. 
Blakeslee, James A., 057272. 
Bledsoe, James E., 078720. 
Blumenthal, Peter J., 081960. 
Boehm, William C., 063051. 
Boisvert, Joseph R., 065018. 
Boland, Richard H., 078723. 
Boone, George M., Jr., 060335. 
Booth, Dale R., 070078. 
Booth, Merritt B., Jr., 065698. 
Borcheller Karl, H., 057038. 
Boutelle, Guy C., 078728. 
Bowen, Thomas W., 057090. 
Bowman, James H., 078730. 
Boy, Edmund G., 063073. 
Boyle, Peter J., 058839. 
Boylston, William L., 059775. 
Bramila, Robert M., 088584. 
Brannock, Robert C., 064995. 
Brannon, Buford W., OF101023. 
Brennan, John W., 057124. 
Bridges, Wayne W., 078734. 
Brouillette, Frederick, 065057. 
Brown, Albert J., 060321. 
Brown, Hugh M., Jr., 058843. 
Brown, Richard F., 059841. 
Browne, Mark L., Jr., 058844. 
Bruger, Edward J., 060516. 
Brummer, James L., 078739. 
Brunt, Julian G., 078741. 
Bryant, John T., Jr., 058845. 
Buchanan, Thomas E., 078742. 
Buckley, Harry A., 057335. 
Buie, David M., 059777. 
Bundy, Robert E., 060633. 
Burch, Gerald C., 063283. 
Burget, Frank R., 062120. 
Burke, Martin J., Jr., 061098. 
Burns, George T., 078743. 
Burns, William C., 057092, 
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Burpo, Frank W., 065026. 
Bush, Francis J., 064997. 
Bush, Harry L., 059843. 

Bush, Sydney A., 078746. 
Byers, William E., 057200. 
Byrd, Billy W., 058848. 

Byrne, Daniel K., 058849. 
Cadman, Walvin M., 060554. 
Cain, Lloyd R., 058850. 
Caldwell, Elmer I., 059778. 
Caldwell, William B., 057280. 
Call, Raymond L., 060618. 
Callagy, Thomas A., 061093. 
Callahan, Robert F., 058851. 
Callanan, Edward F., 057215. 
Cancelliere, Francis P., II, 057287. 
Candal, Miguel A., 061096. 
Cantlebary, Leland, 060350. 
Cantor, David L., 060539. 
Caponegro, Michael, 060206. 
Capps, Jack L., 057322. 
Capuano, Joseph, 058853. 
Carpenter, Dalton O., 062188. 
Carper, William C., 058854. 
Carr, Bernard E., OF 104388. 
Carrig, Stephen J., 060378. 
Carrigan, Kevin F., 062159. 
Carrigo, Edward A., 058856. 
Carroll, James H., Jr., 065000. 
Carson, Eugene T., 089434. 
Carter, James T., 060358. 
Carter, Leslie D., Jr., 057270, 
Carter, Sherman F., 060550. 
Cartwright, Roscoe, 063039. 
Caruthers, Lawrence, 067554. 
Casey, Herbert T., Jr., 059891. 
Catlin, Rupert W., 058859. 
Cerow, Donald A., 057315. 
Charron, Frederick, 078756. 
Chelenza, Nicholas, 078757. 
Chester, Sigmund R., 058861. 
Childress, Herbert, 063301. 
Ching, Kenneth E. Y., 078758. 
Chitty, John H., Jr., 057254. 
Christianson, George H., 060500. 
Churchill, Lake G., 057312. 
Ciley, Colin D., Jr., 065484. 
Citrak, Michael, 080655. 
Clare, George F., 080656. 
Clark, Alphus R., 063059. 
Clark, Thomas R., 057148. 
Clark, William R., 060521. 
Clarke, Carter W., Jr., 057314. 
Clarkson, Richard L., 060792. 
Clausen, Hugh J., 070302. 
Clayton, Frank W., 060617. 
Clement, William J., 065039. 
Cockerham, Samuel G., 057340. 
Cody, Henry L., 060443. 
Coffey, William D., 060341. 
Coggins, Bruce T., 068335. 
Cole Earl F., 064999. 

Cole, Jack H., 060456. 
Coleman, James F., 058863. 
Coleman, John D., Jr., 060785. 
Collier, William H., 058864. 
Collins, Clarence G., 056988. 
Collins, John M., 080060. 
Collins, John W., 063332. 
Condrill, Donald R., 063309. 
Connelly, Frank P., 084600. 
Conner, Donald A., 058866. 
Connor, George C., 060557. 
Conrad, Charles E., 058867. 
Conrad, Clifton H., 063071. 
Cook, Carroll M., Jr., 060638. 
Cook, Dewitt, 060510. 

Coon, John E., 059847. 
Cooper, Richmond J., 057155. 
Cope, Edward H., 065037. 
Cordero, Virgil N., 060181. 
Corey, Jim, 057464. 

Corley, Arthur V., 078773. 
Cormack, Thomas B., 057125. 
Correll, David R., 060440. 
Costilla, Fred, O80679. 
Cowan, Kenneth L., 060607. 
Craft, Floyd G., 060627. 
Crandall, Walter M., 058869. 
Crane, Ray T., O80681. 

Crane, William H., 062222, 
Crenshaw, Leon, 059457. 
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Crochet, Harold J., 081982. 
Cronin, Morgan J., 058870, 
Cronk, Robert A., 058871. 
Crouchet, Jack H., 069893. 
Crozier, Bruce U., 050885. 
Cruz, Alfred J., 090215. 
Culbertson, Paul V., 059849. 
Culpepper, Vernon M., 066145. 
Cummings, Lloyd R., 081983. 


Cunningham, John D., 062223, 


Cunningham, Robert, 058873. 
Curtis, Walter R., 065005. 
Cushing, Robert H., 057147, 
Cutler, Cecil L., Jr., 067913. 
Dalton, David N., 063289. 
Dambrosio, Eugene J., 078783. 
Daniel, George M., 060551. 
Daugherty, Robert M., 078173. 
Daum, William B., 058875. 
Davis, David L., 060365. 
Davis, Glenn A., 063295, 
Davis, Gordon R., Jr., 058876. 
Davis, Joseph A., 078786. 
Davis, Ralph J., 060619. 
Davis, Samuel P., III, 028393. 
Dawson, Albert F., 059850. 
Day, Philip S., Jr., 057349. 

De Franco, Theodore, 060417. 
De Marcus, John B., 059851. 
De Santis, Joseph A., 060362. 
Decker, Charles D., 058878. 
Deehan, Donald E., 057181. 
Del Vitto, Jon M., 078792. 
Dellinger, Lawrence, 065011. 
Denison, Paul S., Jr., 058880. 
Devall, Sherral C., 078796. 
Devan, Vernon C., 062194. 
Dickerson, Gerald T., 084976. 
Dickson, Ervin W., Jr., 069479. 
Dietrich, Frank L., 078799. 
Diggs, Walter F., 080071. 
Dileanis, Leonard P., 060614. 
Dillard, Oliver W., 060564. 
Dillard, Robert J., 058881. 
Dingeman, James W., 057260. 
Dobson, William C., 065982. 
Dodd, Frederick A., 028514, 
Doerfiein, Donald P., 060547. 
Dolson, James F., 078646. 
Domenech, John, 060487. 
Donahue, Richard E., 060620. 
Donaldson, Kenneth, 080711. 
Donnelly, James D., 060205. 
Donnelly, Paul E., 059852. 
Donovan, Thomas W., 058884. 
Doody, John J., 057360. 
Doren, Donald M., 078803. 
Dorr, Colgate, 080713. 

Doty, Mercer M., 057221. 
Dougherty, John E., 060314, 
Douglas, Leslie M., 058885. 
Doyle, Lee T., 057115. 
Dragotta, Harry A., 063336. 
Drake, William T., 060429. 
Drane, Elbert E., 060449. 
Duarte, Stanley J., 078805. 
Duncan, James R., 062221. 
Duncan, Samuel K., 060393, 
Dundas, Gerald W., 081992. 
Dunham, William H., 060419. 
Duruz, Paul B., 058889, 

Dyer, Joseph A., A60376. 
Earnest, George C., 078813. 
Eaton, Richard J., 062227. 
Echols, James E., Jr., 063334. 
Edmunds, Joseph A., 060390. 
Edwards, Robert B., 060562. 
Egan, Frank J., 058891. 
Egbert, John S., 057103. 

Egg, Eugene C., 060609. 
Eggers, George D., Jr., 060555. 
Eggert, Dalton D., 085318. 
Elam, John K., Jr., 065986. 
Ellard, U. Wesley, Jr., 058892. 
Ellis, August V., 058893. 
Ellis, Ernest W., Jr., 065596. 
Ellis, Walter G., 080738. 
Ellison, Richard W., 078817. 
Elmer, Bryce L., 058894. 
Embley, William H., 058895. 
Emerick, James C., 080742. 
Emerson, Duane L., 057106, 


Emery, Jean R., 060544. 
Emmons, Harris, 059854. 
Emrich, Robert F., 078821. 
Enderle, Wallace O., 057196. 
Endres, Edward P., 060571. 
Epps, Jones N., 060328. 
Ericsson, Eric A., 088670. 
Ertischweiger, Herman, 058896. 
Escola, Albert R., O60569. 
Etchemendy, William, 062152. 
Etkin, Max, 060793. 

Evans, Harry E, 062150. 
Fairfield, Ronald J, 062135. 
Falkenstein, Richard C., 081993. 
Farkash, Eugene J., 080750. 
Farmer, William K., 060486. 
Farwell, Faris, T., 065063. 
Farwell, Lester, C., O78829. 
Fazakerley, Richard, 058898. 
Fenstemacher, Edgar, 059780. 
Fiorelli, Michael C., 088677. 
Fisher, Bruce C., 060329. 
Fitzpatrick, John R., 050883. 
Pix, Joseph E., III, 060527. 
Flake, Glade F., 069921. 
Fleet, Robert G., 091983. 
Fleming, Eugene C., 057372. 
Fleshman, William H., 080085. 
Fletcher, Paul M., 060189. 
Fogel, William H., 058899. 
Foote, Ashby M., Jr., 057229. 
Ford, Francis J., 084857. 
Forner, Herschel W., 084608. 
Forrester, Eugene P., 057250. 
Foster, James E., 058901. 
Foster, Jay W., 084316. 
Franzen, Walter C., 063082. 
Freed, Cleo S., 059463. 
Freeland, Robert L., 065051. 
Freeman, George L., 059781. 
Freund, Benedict L., 060631. 
Frye, Wayne E., 084056. 
Fulsang, Ejner J., Jr., 060452. 
Gaffke, Frank M., 065997. 
Gaines, Melvin R., 083598. 
Galloway, James J., 059782. 
Galloway, Robert M., 062166. 
Gambrell, John C., 058904. 
Garcia, Orlando, 062138. 
Gardner, Bernard J., 050679. 
Gardner, Richard W., 087521. 
Garman, George A., Jr., 078842. 
Garner, Milton P., 068187. 
Garrett, Edward J., 058905. 
Garrett, Felix R., 060436. 
Garrett, Franklin T., 059783. 
Garwood, Charles E., 060552. 
Gatrell, Wallace B., 078844. 
Gay, Joseph M., Jr., 062214. 
Geiger, Robert A., 058907. 
Gellnicht, Donald L., 058908. 
Gentry, William H. L., 078846. 
George, Jack M., 069653. 
Gerecke, Henry H., 062160. 
Gerrity, John F., 058910. 
Gettman, Richard P., 080785. 
Giesen, Robert J., 078848. 
Gilbert, Robert R., 078849. 
Gillert, Gustav J., 080790. 
Girton, Ralph H., 057588. 
Glasgow, William M., 056771. 
Glikes, Richard J., 060197. 
Glinski, Douglass E., 065020. 
Goad, Lewis H., 060450. 
Goodell, Roscoe H., 060377. 
Gordon, James H., 060784. 
Gough, Robert B., Sr., 078854. 
Graber, Gordon L., 078855. 
Graf, Robert E., 057083. 
Graham, Elmer H., 078856. 
Gramling, Freddie W., 062115, 
Grandelli, Charles, 080803. 
Grant, Robert T., Jr., 060346. 
Graves, Robert P., 058912. 
Gray, Columbus E., Jr., 059460. 
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Gregory, Arthur P., 060788. 
Gresham, William A., 059471. 
Griffin, Leonard F., 061092. 
Griffin, Lorayne M., 063084. 
Griffin, Robert W., 080810. 
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Griffith, Stephen M., 057165. 
Grimsley, James A., 060632. 
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Gorby, Earl W., 069658. 
Graham, Harvey P., 073254. 
Hardie, Philip W., Jr., 071923. 
Howard, August A., 071809. 
Kilpatrick, William, 072338. 
Mahin, Dorsey T., 073453. 
Maier, John G., 076365. 
McCabe, Lloyd B., 068029. 
McClure, Claude, Jr., 097010. 
McKeown, Eugene P., 067846. 
Neidlinger, Robert, 067852. 
Odom, Emwood, 095371. 
Oshaughnessy, Edward J., 071946. 
Patton, Maurice G., 070012. 
Ransone, James W., 069547. 
Sheffield, Frederick J., 067616. 
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Siebert, Paul F., 069557. 
Thomas, Paul A., Jr., 069565. 
Uhrig, Henry T., 088984. 
Zamora, Pablo J., 072668. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Dental Corps 


Everhart, Robert J., 068002. 
Fox, Walter H., 066619. 
Hare, Charles M., 070361. 
Hathaway, John P., Jr., 066624. 
Karlson, Fredrick A., 066627. 
Knapp, Milton J., 067589. 
Lundquist, Donald O., 065685. 
McGrew, Billie D., 067941. 
Millard, Robert J., 070142. 
Miller, Claude R., Jr., 076393. 
Mooney, Samuel C., 063842. 
Osterholtz, Raymond, 068392. 
Page, Edmund O., 065697. 
Schmitz, John F., 070120. 
Schneider, Fred, 063845. 
Sheridan, Roland C., 065686. 
Smith, Thomas J., 068050. 
Udhara, George I., 067971. 
Williams, James F., 076754. 
To de lieutenant colonels, Veterinary Corps 
Anthony, Wallace L., 069849. 
Beerwinkle, Milton, O70269. 
Benson, John H., 071642. 
Garner, Floris M., 069930. 
McConnell, Stewart, 068383. 
Morley, William J., 073473. 
Morris, John H., II, 073474. 
Raulston, Gilbert L., 070025. 
Rosser, William W., 067610. 
Slider, Howard B., Jr., 068403. 
Washburn, Glenn A., 070551. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Medical Service 
Corps 

Benke, Clyde W., 076801. 

Bost, William L., 058787. 

Breitenkamp, Robert, 084728. 

Bunte, Albert G., 080286. 

Cook, Richard A., 067561. 

Dicker, Frank W., 079676. 

Eddinger, Clyde C., 080292. 

Fels, Robert D., 084034. 

Foubare, Louis H., 065076. 

Gallien, Garry G., OF101240. 

Goldstein, Bernard, 078647. 

Hume, Joseph W., 084829. 

Kneepkens, John A., 078651. 

Lauterbach, Carl G., 069523. 

Limbacher, Walter J., 067934. 

Luckman, Otis N., 084322. 

Medcalf, Rex M., 084037. 

Morgan, Ralph W., 060887. 

Muzyka, Joseph O., 084325. 

Nation, Marvin E., 078654, 

Packo, Andrew, Jr., 084751. 

Parkinson, Ralph W., 078655. 

Power, Earl H., 084327. 

Schenker, Hanssen, 063181. 

Schlarb, William E., 084753. 

Schongalla, William, 080325. 

Schwarz, William X., 084754. 

Snyder, Allan J., 084329, 

Swieter, Kenneth L., 084038. 

The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3304: 


To be lieutenant colonels, Army Nurses Corps 


Brookover, Ella L., N2828. 
Butt, Johanna B., N2493. 
Cleveland, Martha E., N2491. 
Dolembo, Catherine, N1927. 
Dunlap, Lillian, N1785. 
Ehalt, Alliene E., N2438. 
Furlong, Mildred M., N1401. 
Goldsmith, Dorothy, N2841. 
Hammerly, Aloha B., N1815. 
Hawkins, Dale A., N1129. 
Hoehn, Bertha J., N1846. 
Kennedy, Marian C. I., N2487. 
Rodenboh, Florence, N723. 
Singer, Kathryn C., N2827. 
Sodt, Marjorie E., N1676. 
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To be lieutenant colonels, Army Medical Spe- 
cialist Corps 

Evanson, Dolores L., M10120. 

McGary, Virginia E., R10128. 

Preston, Mary R., R10109. 

The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3299: 


To be majors 


Driscoll, Paul C., 070689. 

Estep, William H., 088377. 

Harrer, Lee J., 077043. 

Pederson, Alfred L., 074803. 

Simons, Frank D., 069339. 

Sola, Gerald C., Jr., 069560. 

Taylor, Cedric D., 069379. 

Van Valkenburg, Gerald E., 071009. 

Walker, Robert O., 066116. 

Yaden, Jesse L., Jr., 068064. 

To be captains 

Mergner, George F., OF101878. 

O'Loughlin, Edward P., OF110388. 

The following-named officer for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3298: 

To be first lieutenant 

Blue, Stephen M., OF 100446, 

In THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cer Training Corps) for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 


tions therefor as provided by law: 


Axtell, Grey C. 
Baldwin, Lance G. 
Ballmer, Ralph W. 
Bash, Douglas L. 
Bauman, Albert E., 


III 
Beaufalt, Donald A. 
Belser, Stephen E. 
Belcher, Roy S., III 
Berkes, Leslie J. 
Berry, Christopher S. 
Bishop, Donald R. 
Blakely, David A. 
Bohn, John A. 
Boulton, Craig P. 
Boxell, Tillman S. 
Brandt, Gary L. 
Brandt, Steven C. 
Brennan, William J. 
Brindle, Christopher 


W. 
Brooks, Robert A. 
Bross, Gary W. 
Brothers, Mark S. 
Brown, Richard A. 
Brown, Richard F. 
Burns, James A. 
Caldwell, Charles F. 
Carver, Garry R. 
Chaisson, Joseph M. 
Clark, Michael J. 
Collins, Robert L. 
Cook, Michael L. 
Crawford, Norman B. 
Critchfield, Daniel D. 
Crowe, Clarence S, 
Davis, William P., III 
DeGolian, Robert R. 
Dolgert, Raymond S. 
Domina, Walter L. 


DuBose, James H., Jr. 


Duff, Brendan 

Duke, Gordon L. 

Easterbrook, Samuel 
G., III 

Eisert, Gordon L. 

Everhart, Richard 8. 

Fant, Thomas W. 

Farris, Peter M. 

Fout, Robert W. 


Gordan, Paul D, 
Grandy, Laurens B., Jr. 
Guild, John W. 
Halloran, George E. 
Halton, Lee A., III 
Hammerbeck, Edward 
O. 
Hattan, Dean H. 
Harley, Charles R., Jr. 
Hartsook, Timothy M. 
Hempel, Robert G. 
Hergert, John C., III 
Hess, James C. 
Huffman, Harvey E. 
Joel, Lewin G., III 
Johnson, Gerald E. 
Johnson, Paul F. 
Kamin, Michael J. 
Kayser, Richard H. 
Kelley, Lawrence G. 
Kener, Lawrence H. 
Kinney, Charles H. 
Knapp, David T. 
Knutson, Bruce B., Jr. 
Kuch, James A. 
Kusiak, Patrick J. 
Lanning, Ralph V. 
Lavelle, Michael N. 
Leach, Thomas I. 
Liebenow, William M. 
Long, Andrew K., Jr. 
Lorenz, Frederick M. 
Lovett, Connie B. 
Lyddane, John L, A. 
MacAskill, Rors M., Jr. 
McCoy, Charles W., Jr. 
MeNally, David D. 
Melgaard, Stephen N. 
Miller, Edward K. 
Minor, Charles P., III 
Moffett, James F., III 
Moore, James B., Jr. 
Neithammer, John E. 
Nyland, William L. 
Oder, Steven J. 
Orgeron, Glenn P. 
Pantke, Thomas A. 
Parkowski, Fred 
Petering, Robert R. 
Petersen, Ross T. 


Frederick, Laurence W.Potter, Waldo C. F. 
Gasper, Anthony L. 
Goldsmith, Steve W. 


Pryce-Jones, Robert 
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Taggart, Michael B. 
Terry, James P. 
Thaut, Allan G. 
Titterud, William F. 


Toyama, Tompson 
Roberts, Leonard T, R. T. 
Roman, Mark A. Trominskl, Ernest M. 
Sanderson, Timothy ATrulson, Steven A. 
Scheele, Marc A. Van Dusen, Dyrck H. 
Schick, Edwin S., III Vanhoutan, Rondall L. 
Scott, John R. Wahtera, Kim A. 
Semotuk, Thomas D. Watts, Clifford J., III 
Sillers, Colin B. Weigel, Terence A. 


Pullium, Jerry B. 
Reddeck, John M, 
Riley, Brian B. 
Ripley, David B. 
Ritchie, James D. 
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Mary E. Thompson 
Hubert Tinsley 
Edwin R. Vaughn 
Clenn T. Wells 
Leonard A. Whelchel 
Henry Wildfang 
John Willis 

Robert G. Work 


William Nagy 
John J. Norton 
Joseph J. Paige 
Richard E. Pryor 
Harry L. Sagar 
Robert E. Shea 
Pierce L. Smiley 
Edward J. Spahr 
Joe R. Sutton 
The following named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
grade of chief warrant officer (W-2), sub- 
ject to qualifications therefor as provided 
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John F, Ailes James E. Johnson 
Edward A. Anaszewicz Ervin L. Kazmerzak 
Oliver W. Bailey, Jr. Edwin H. Lampi 
Maynard K. Baird, Jr. Jesse N. McLendon, Jr. 
Robert Bayer, Jr. Oscar R. Mowery, Jr. 
Henry A. Bookhardt Robert L. Murphy 
Clarence A. Bowers Daniel M. O'Callaghan 
Albert J. Brouillard William T. Potter 
George J. Buccierl Leslie Rhynard 
Clarence J. Buck Edward S. Rust 
Jesse E. Campbell Edward A. Scharlach 
Addison L. Chrisman Frederick D. Scroggins 
III Jackson G. Shelton, 
Jr. 


Silver, Charles H., Jr. 
Silvoso, Joseph H., II 
Smith, Clyde E., Jr. 
Staman, Robert K. 


Weiler, Charles T., III 
Wilta, Douglas P. 
Wilson, Jack A. 
Windheim, Guy C. 


by law: 

Dean R. Aggers 
James P. Allen, Jr. 
Otto T. Althoff III 


Michael R. Lamb 
Scott M. Lamberth 
John S. Lane 


John J. Connolly 
Robert W. Dancey 
Joseph A. Drewyor 
Arthur C. Farrington 


Max Stein 
George M. Tedesco 
John E. Tinsley 


Stenner, Peter R. 
Stewart, Michael D. 
Sturdevan, Garth K. Worden, Waite W., Jr. 
Sullivan, Lloyd S., II Zeller, Donald F. 

The following-named (Army Reserve Officer 
Training Corps) for permanent appointment 
to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Daugherty, William L. 

Fedeles, Paul E. 

Linet, Jack W. 

The following-named (staff noncommis- 
sioned officers) for temporary appointment to 
the grade of second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 

Cannon, Evert E. Gerard, Gary L. R. 
Cooper, Richard E. Jordan, Lorenzo G. 

The following-named (meritorious non- 
commissioned officers) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 
Anderson, Gordon E. Lankes, Robert D. 
Brown, David McKay, George R. 
Cassidy, Richard P. Millard, Charles A, 
Decker, Michael A, Nicolosi, Dominic, Jr. 


Witte, Gary P. 
Wojtasek, James D. 


Dieli, Francis A. Printy, Theodore M. 
Dobie, Ronald B. Purdon, Henry P. 
Dogil, Conrad Silliker, Gordon L. 


Skow, Ronald G. 
Townsend, George L. 
Villano, Gerald J. 
Volkmar, James L. 
Wasiuta, Myron 
Whittle, John F. 
Wright, John D. 


Ireland, Erin L., Jr. 
Jensen, Richard D, 
Johnson, Fred W. 
Kudalis, Michael L. 
U.S. MARINE Corps 

The following named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of chief warrant officer (W—4), sub- 
ject to qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 
Louis A. Cabral 
Angelo P. Ciampa 
Prank E. Cline 
James R. Cushman 
Jack W. Demmond 
Orlis E. Kennicutt 

The following named officers of the 
Marine Corps for permanent appointment 
to the grade of chief warrant officer (W-3), 
subject to qualifications therefor as provided 
by law: 
Dewey E. Amick 
Ruchard J. Bernier 
Dirk C. Bierhaalder 
Alexander L. Bressler, 

Jr. 
John D. Buckley, Jr. 
Eugene L. Conroy 
Gordon H. Cox 
Burton D. Currier 
Marvin L. Darrow 
Raymond J. Delacqua 


Bingham A, 
McMaster 
Stephen J. Purdy 
Roy H. Rhymer 
John B. Wyatt 


James R. Forman 
Carl Garrett, Jr. 
Berle Garris 

Walter R. Harris 
Frederick R. Hasler 
Earle Hattaway 
John L. Haynes 
Forrest B. Holdridge 
Richard W. Johnson 
Vernon S. Kramer 
Charles E. Losey 


Guy L. Ditty William K. Maximin 
Charles H. Dowling William J. McCarthy 
Harold Eoff Terrence W. McGuire, 
Julius Farkas Jr. 

Cecil H. Fletcher George E. Meshke 
Robert F. Flynn Conrad Nagy 


William D. Amberson Thomas J. Lawrence 
Robert J. Arthur Alfred H. Legere 
Kenneth U. Beasock Richard A, Lenhart 
Bobby L. Beck Paul W. Lints 
Bernard F. Beggs John R. Little, Jr, 
Richard O. Bemish Dale C, Luedtke 
William C. Benton David A. Luke 
Albert J. Beveridge, David B. Mackey 

Jr. Frank G. Markowski 
James M. Bolson Joseph G. Mates 
David I. Boyd II John Maxwell III 
Arthur R. Brehm Richard L. MeDeavitt 
Gerald V. Brown Robert J. McLaughlin 
Palmer Brown Lavoy D. McVey 
Duane M. Bugbee Wayne A. Meech 
William Caldwell Michael J. Mino 
William R, Carr Bruce K. Moore 
Thomas L. Carroll Franklin M. Morgan 
John J. Caussin Grover K. Morgan, Jr. 
Russell C. Cedoz John P. Novak 
Norman B. Centers Almart H. Olsen, Jr. 
Cleo M. Chambers Robert D. Olson 
James F. Chapman Charles R. Pearson 
Norman F. Charbo- Tony R. Pinola, Jr. 


neau William W. Pollock 
Kenneth R. Clark Carl N. Ponder 
Billy J. Cox Sanford J. Priddy 


Charles E. Creamer Garland L. Radford 
Rayner E. Crutchfield Michael E. Rafferty 
John M, Culver Jerry A. Raley 
Roger E. Dalrymple John D. Rexroade 
Robert L. Daniels Robert E. Richter 
Samuel L. Dawson John R. Robbins 
David W. Decherd Edward P. Rolita, Jr. 
Henry E. Dill John W. Roth 
Gunther Dohse Guy F. Rowe 
Daniel E. Domeracki Leonard D. Russell 
James R. Donovan George D. Salum, Jr. 
Donald L. Dugan Carl J. Schlack 
Dale L. Eriksson Warren A. Singer 
William L. Eveland George T. Singleton 
Richard L. Ferris George W. Smith 
William E. Fleming Herbert S. Smith, Jr. 
Lawrence R. Gardner Leo E. Spears 
Michael J. Gildea Danny H. Stevens 
Thomas E. Govier, Jr. Samuel E. Stote 
Lillian Hagener Raymond H. Stout 
Walter D. Hamelback Donald E. Strassenberg 
William R. Hapgood Allen M. Sweeney 
Robert E. Happy Richard A. Thome 
Arthur L. Hardt, Jr. Kenneth E. Thorn 
Frederick F. High- Charles N. Tofft 

house Jerry L. Tomlinson 
Albert H. Hill Donald B. Walaconis 
George J. Hoffman Willard C. Walker 
Clomer J. Holloway Robert A. Waltzer 
Rowland R. Hoskins James P, Weaver 
Ralph C. Hughes Lloyd M. Wentworth, 
Walter L. Japs Jr. 
Buddy K. Jackson Kenneth L. Werbinski 
Arney M. Johnson, Jr. Jackie D. Whiteaker 
Harold B. Johnson Dale J. Whitten 
Vernon J. Johnson Robert N. Wiggs 
Gerald T. Kane Murray R. Wilhelm 
George P. Kasson James V. Wilkinson 
George W. Kelly Joe H. Willer 
Clyde W. Keniston Bruce M. Wincentsen 
William G. Kennedy Wilfred P. Woidyla 
Harold A. Klingen- Charles R. Wood 

smith Earnest Young 
David J. Laboissiere Roger D. Zorens 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of chief warrant officer (W-4), subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


John L. Farris John E. Trowbridge 
Ralph T. Fogle Leslie T. Twomey, Jr. 
Glen M. Hayes William L. Vick 


Charles E. Hofmann Joseph V. Vismont 
Emil D. Johnson Fowler S. Williams 
The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of chief warrant officer (W-3), subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by 


law: 

Russell R. Allen, Jr. 
Glen R. Anderson 
Joseph C. Anderson 
Robert A. Baer 
George W. Baker 
Robert C. Baker 
William L. Bangs 
Frank E. Barthold 
Eldon L. Baumwart 
Donald J. Berger 
Charles H. Berrey 
Forrest R. Bjornaas 
Eugene A. Bodree 
Henry E. Bowen, Jr. 
Edward J. Brennan 
Robert Bridges, Jr. 
Verle E. Burch 
Kenneth R. Burns 
Ronald F. Byrnes 
Howard L. Callahan 
Henry C. Campbell 


William E. Flournoy 
Wayne H. Ford, Jr. 
Martin S. Fraiser 
Hamilton P, 
Freburger, Jr. 
John W. Frederick, Jr. 
Bobby S. Freeman 
Peter E. Freeman 
Francis J. Gajewski 
Bobby F. Galbreath 
Eugene A. Galvin 
James D. Garner 
William F. Garvey, Jr. 
Hardy D. Gates 
Leonard E. George 
Frank J. Ghia, Jr. 
Albert A, Goguen 
Robert D. Gordon 
Harold E. Gore 
Vernon L. Grinager 
Walter W. Gustin 


Harold E. Cantrell, Jr. James A. Hall 


William J. Carpenter 
Oscar L. Caudill 
Maurice A. Charles 
James S. Chastain 
Robert L. Chen 

John F. Chesnick 
Lawrence J. Chytka 
Philip C. Cisneros 
Adrian L. Clark 
Charles T. Cofin 
John L. Collins 
Robert A. Connly, Jr. 
John L. Connolly, Jr. 
Loy E. Cook 

Charles L. Cooper 
Orval J. Corriveau 
Robert D. Cox 

Jerry L, Crouch 
Howard W. Crowell 
Leo V. Culp 

Richard D. Cusick 
Ronald B. Darou 
Delmont I. Davis, Jr. 
James H. Davis 
Raymond A. Davis 


James G. Hallet, Jr. 
Clarence I. Handley 
Richard A. Hardie 
Billy M. Harris 
Robert H. Hart 
William T. Hartigan 
Albert I. Hartkopf 
Donald E. Hartman 
Lawrence D, Hawkes 
Joe M. Head 
John F. Heath 
Lawrence N. Helber 
Jack R. Henderson 
Rodger E. Hershey 
Roger D, High 
William P. Hill 
Edward F. Hodgins, Jr. 
Donald W. Hodgson 
Danny R. Hoffman 
Paul L. Holt, Jr. 
Louis O. Hosek, Jr. 
Edward A. Hufnagel, 
Jr. 
Jimmie E. Janke 
Donald C. Jarvin 


Wiliam N. Dicker-Richard D. Jones 


man, Jr. 
Phil A. Dierickx 
John C. Dixon 
Arnold H. Dow 
James A. Doyle, Jr. 
Teddy J. Doyle 
Joseph C. Drawdy 
Nellis C. Dye 
Kenneth D. Edelen 
Henry R. Eller 
Bruce W, Ellis 
William E. Eubank 
Guy R. Fairchild 
Charles H. Feaselman 
Ronald F, Fisher 
Philip E. Flanagan 
John N. Flanigan 


Marcellus J. Kaczinski 
Cyril L. Kammeier 
Richard S. Keller 
Fred L. Kelly 

William D. Kelly 
Howard E. Kerr 

Roy C. Keyes 

Henry C. Kimmey 
Gary L. Kindler 

Paul C. Kirk 

Charles Knox, Jr. 
William L. Kobel 
William C. Kohler 
Wayne J. Komsi 
Edward T. Krieger, Jr. 
William R. Kueker 
Charles E. Labby, Jr. 
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Earl R. Lackey 

Keary L. Lane 

Donald W. Long 
Alfred L. Madsen 
Joseph M. Magaldi, Jr. 
Gerald E. Marcheso 
George L. Marcum 
John J. Marnon 
Alvin F. Marshall, Jr. 
Joseph M. Martin, Jr. 
Joseph Marzioli 
Robert L. Maynes 
John T, McAlister 
John E. McCallum 
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Howard D. Sansom 
Harry E. Sawyer, Jr. 
Neil H. Scarborough 
Roger J. Schneider 
Edward W. Schultze 
Edward W. Schultze 
Jr. 
Charles F. Schwab 
Frank H. Schwarz, Jr. 
Albert L. Selleck, Jr. 
Mann Shoffner, Jr. 
Pau! R, Siemasko 
Clarke J, Simcox 
Frank J. Simons, Jr. 


Benjamin D. McCauley J. V. Simpkins 


Raymond B. McClure 
Dennis T. McKee 
Larry E. McKee 
John F. McMakin, Jr. 
Melvin E. McPeak 
Donald E. Meisner 
Raymond A. Mendoza 
Jimmy M. Merritt 
Anthony Miranda 
William L. Mitchels 
Kermit Moffitt 
William T. Moore, Jr. 
csr S. Morris, Jr. 
B. Morrisey 
Peter J. Murray 
Charles A. Newell 
Norbert J. Nowicki 
Thomas M. O’Brien 
Charles W. Offutt 
Donn L. O'Neil 
James M. O'Rourke, Jr. 
Mathew Pallo, Jr, 
Leonard E, Palmer, Jr, 
Louis V. Panicali 
Ralph A. Panza 
Robert F. Patton 
James S. Paulk 
Richard C. Pederson 
Bruce M, Phillips 
Donald L, Pratt 
Donald C. Pretsch 
Gerald K, Rainwater 
Morris E. Ransom 
Malcolm 8. Rawlins 
Erwin O. Raymer 
Doyle R. Reed 
Charles Riggs 
Dean R. Ringler 
James H. Rosenthal 
Albert C. Rouse 
Donald F. Rousseau 
Ivan R. Sable 
Richard S. Sanborn 
Stephen H. Sanderson 
Charles L, Sands 


Alexander F. Sirpis 
Stanley C. 
Skrobialowski 
Blakeslee A. Smith 
Darrell M. Smith 
David M. Smith 
Harold W. Smith, Jr. 
James G. Smith, Jr. 
William C. Smith 
Bruce W. Snyder 
Raymond J. Spillane 
Donald E, Stafford 
Jerome E. Stevens 
Thomas Stone 
Raymon E, Stoner 
Kenneth E. Strayhorn 
Frederick H. Striker 
Robert T. Taylor 
Kenneth C. Terhorst 
James W. Thomason 
Robert L. Tracey 
Roland L. Turner 
David E. Vanamburg 
Kenneth R. Vance 
Nicholas C. Vander- 
does 
Rex F. Vanderhoof 
Dorothy L. Vollmer 
Bethel A. Voss 
Irwin F. Waldvogel 
George E. Walker 
William B. Walls 
Lowell W. Walter 
Bud R. Walters 
Frank W. Washam 
William H. Welch, Jr. 
William J. Wilbur 
Cecil R. Williaford 
Robert F. Williams 
Saville L. Williams 
Donald T. Wilson 
James F. Wolfe, Jr. 
William H. Wood, Jr. 
Jacob Wyenandt, Jr. 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to 
the grade of chief warrant officer (W-2), 
subject to qualifications therefor as pro- 


vided by law: 
Norbert H. Adams 
Dean R. Aggers 
Frank L, Ahsue 
James P. Allen, Jr. 
Phillip D, Allum 
Otto T. Althoff III 
George L. Alvarez 
William D. Amberson 
Ronald S. Ambrose 
Byron A. Anderson 
Robert J. Arthur 
Darrell R. Atkins 
George F. Aylward 
Glenn C. Bargerstock 
Donice R. Bartlett 
Rodney A. Beal 
Kenneth U. Beasock 
Benjamin W. Beck 
Bobby L. Beck 
Bernard F. Beggs 
George L. Begor 
Richard O. Bemish 
George J. Bennett 
Robert W. Bennett 
Robert C. Benson 
William C. Benton 
Kenneth W. Berkey 


Calvin J. Berton 
Homer E. Bever 
Albert J. Beveridge, Jr. 
John A. Binder 

Jerry C. Black 
Thomas M. Bland 
Philip W. Blaylock 
Brent S. Bofenkamp 
Lee A. Boise 

James M. Bolson 
Richard D. Bondurant 
Alfred J. Borowy 
David I. Boyd II 
Edward B. Boyle 

Ellis J. Bradford 
Arthur R. Brehm 
Garold N. Brooks 
Robert D. Brooks 
Donald J. Brown 
Gerald V. Brown 
Palmer Brown 

Arthur Brownfield III 
Clarence C. Bryant 
Duane M. Bugbee 
Jeat Bullock 

William Caldwell 
Robert H. Canning 


Charles E. Cannon 
James R. Cannon 
Anthony F. Caputo 
Edward Cardoza 
Gary L. Carnicle 
William R. Carr 
Thomas L. Carroll 
John E, Carter 
Roger E. Carver 
Grover C. Casen 
Ernest H. Cates 
John J. Caussin 
Russell C. Cedoz 
Norman B. Centers 
Cleo M, Chambers 
Arthur J. Chapman 
James F. Chapman 
Norman F. 
Charboneau 
Marshall C, Chase 
Larry D. Choate 
Kenneth R. Clark 
Edgar L. Clemons 
Wilfred J. Clifford 


Wayne K. Gray 

Ray H. Green 

Bryan O. Griffith 
James H. Griffith 
Richard L. Grivner 
Robert M. Gulley 
Robert E. Gwaltney 
Fred Gypin, Jr. 
Lillian Hagener 
Walter D. Hamelback 
Robert E. Hamilton 
Walter R. Hampton 
Emmett L. Haney 
Thomas E. Hann 
James F. Hansen 
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The Presidency: An Impossible Job 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp some interesting 
and incisive observations on the office of 
the Presidency, as published in a Hart- 
ford Times column of December 21, 1967, 
by Robert W. Lucas, of the Gannett 
News Service. He points out that Presi- 
dent Johnson is a victim of what the peo- 
ple have made of the Presidency—‘“a 
quite impossible job.” 

The article recognizes the rather dis- 
couraging facts that some people have 
the habit of transferring to the office of 
President their feeling of guilt and frus- 
tration on the basic questions facing the 
Nation. When they are unable to find 
compensation for their own imperfec- 
tions by attacking the White House they 
change their loyalties to those candidates 
who criticize the size and power of the 
Federal Government. 

It would be far more beneficial to the 
Nation and the individuals concerned, if 
the time and talent being directed toward 
censuring the office of President or the 
incumbent could be used to develop 
solutions for the enormously complex 
problems facing the country. Of course, 
most people would prefer to follow the 
course of least resistance and blame the 
President for the unpleasant situations 
for which we all share the responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that all of my col- 
leagues will take this opportunity to 
read Mr. Lucas’ comments. The column 
follows: 

PRESIDENT DAILY Faces QUITE IMPOSSIBLE JOB 

WasHincTron.—When a sitting president 
faces a tough fight for re-election, it is al- 
ways a question when to throw the first 
punch at his opposition in Congress. 

President Johnson threw his at the AFI 
CIO national convention last week, thereby 
adding problems with the legislative branch 
to a mountain of others he faces between 
now and election day, 1968. 

Johnson, a product of Congress if there 
ever was one, has been all but servile in 
previous expressions of respect for that de- 
liberative body. 

Before Congress had disposed of his im- 
portant bills, and while he was still courtin’ 
the Republicans whose help he needed to 
pass some of them, the President was the 
sib of magnanimity toward the Republican 

e. 

All that came to a howling end, however, 
when Johnson lifted union delegates to their 
feet with crackling criticisms and guf- 
faw-provoking figures of speech aimed at 
Republican obstructionists, nay-sayers and 
mossbacks who, according to the presiden- 
tial arithmetic, include just about the whole 
GOP. 

This was not a precedent-shattering per- 
formance, of course. 

The American voter has come to expect 
it. Quiet reason and sober persuasion in the 
pursuit of White House goals give way about 
every four years to several months of mock 
outrage, wounded innocence and extrava- 
gant indictment of the “opposition.” 


And of course the minority party, how- 
ever sundered by doubt and equivocation 
within its own ranks, forms a kind of ora- 
torical British Square against this dastardly 
assault, and replies in kind. 

This will be the President's first oppor- 
tunity to campaign against the whole Re- 
publican party, so to speak. In 1964 Barry 
Goldwater personally was his bull’s-eye. 
And Republicans in the 89th Congress were 
plainly in no mood to resist, fang and claw, 
the Johnson program inherited from the 
murdered President Kennedy. 

It is not surprising that President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson would drop the self-imposed 
restraints on his feelings and on his cam- 
paigning style. His presidency, especially 
during the last two years, has been a clas- 
sic study in paradox and frustration. 

Essentially a man of peace, acknowledged 
to be no worshipper of the military psyche, 
Johnson has been locked into a dirty and 
seemingly inescapable trap of war. 

He is a man who sincerely wants to help 
the poor, the unskilled and the disadvan- 
taged, whose passion for educating the 
masses and smashing the artificial barriers 
to their opportunity for self-improvement is 
one of his deepest desires. 

But the President is being buffeted by 
the shock waves of a social revolution that 
is exploding from a fuse lighted a century 
ago. 

His personal, human virtues in many ways 
refiect the positive side of what some call 
the composite American. LBJ is a friendly, 
optimistic, generous and out-going man 
(however petty and cantankerous he may 
turn while coping with problems in his 
shop). But he is set down by many as a 
slicker, a warmonger, a man of little grace, 
a president of no class. 

To a large extent he is a victim of what 
the people have made of the presidency—a 
quite impossible Job—and what the office 
has made of the man. He is a victim, too, 
of a discouraging cultural malaise and 
blindness to irresistible change among peo- 
ple whose dead weight burdens their na- 
tional leaders—even those who are equipped 
and disposed to lead. 

Johnson has not been unappreciated or 
unrewarded. He even might be re-elected. 
His chances are improving. He is not likely 
to become a politically-martyred saint—he's 
just not the type. He must write his own 
record and rest his reputation on it. 

But it is understandable that the Presi- 
dent fight back against a tendency on the 
part of some people to transfer their ulti- 
mate guilt on basic questions to the Presi- 
dent they have now, as they have to his 
predecessors and as they will to those who 
will follow. 

It is becoming a habit for some voters 
to regard the 167-year-old White House as a 
kind of crucible in which to transform their 
own imperfections. And when that does not 
succeed, they transfer their fealty and de- 
votion to some candidate who bays inter- 
minably against the size and power of the 
federal government. 

It is curious and sad fact that in *imes 
such as the present, in an era of morally 
dubious violence abroad and shocking dis- 
orders at home, in a period of extended pros- 
perity that is rendered somewhat joyless 
by cultural lag, the White House is both a 
prize and penance. 

But it will be fought over during the next 
ten months. The President has laid down 
the opening barrage. From now until next 
November, it will be verbal warfare. And 
it has been ever thus. 


The Private Sector and Education 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Decem- 
ber 6, Dr. Samuel Halperin, the distin- 
guished Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Legislation of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, addressed the 
Project Aristotle symposium on educa- 
tion-government-industry, of the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association 
here in Washington. He eloquently out- 
lined means for participation by the pri- 
vate sector in advancing the progress of 
education in the United States. As. Dr. 
Halperin so well pointed out: 


The hour is long overdue for the emergence 
of truly effective partnerships of educators, 
businessmen, and government administrators. 


I commend Dr. Halperin’s address to 
the attention of the Senate and ask unan- 
imous consent that his speech be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tarnas Don’r Just HAPPEN 
(By Dr. Samuel Halperin, Deputy Assistant 
for Legislation, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare) 

Those who have a printed copy of my state- 
ment may wonder if they are attending the 
correct Task Group meeting. The uncertainty 
arises because I have titled my remarks 
“Things Don't Just Happen. At the same 
time, the formal Program lists me as dis- 
cussing “Future Legislation Involved Inter- 
face.” 

I have departed from the assigned Program 
title for two reasons: First, I don’t under- 
stand it; second, I'm frightened by it. De- 
spite Project Aristotle’s gracious invitation 
to meet with you today, I have reluctantly 
concluded, in the words of an esteemed col- 
league with a talent for creating couplets, 
that— 


“The world would be a better place, 
Minus worlds like interface!” 


So this afternoon I intend to discuss, not 
“interface,” but relationships—relationships 
among businessmen, educators and govern- 
ment administrators. 

My trade, after all, is that of semantic and 
political bridge-building among educators, 
the Congress, the Executive Branch, and the 
public-at-large. I shall, therefore, confine my 
remarks to several fairly simple propositions, 
and the kind of unencumbered language that 
bridge-builders must use if they seek to 
communicate with their highly diverse and 
frequently contentious constituents. 


PROPOSITION NO. 1 


Education is the growth industry of 
America. 

Although I am a good, professional, non- 
partisan, non-political, loyal, liberal, Demo- 
crat, I nevertheless have little hesitation in 
commending your attention to a most stimu- 
lating document published by the Republi- 
can Policy Committee of the U.S. Senate. 
Entitled Where the Votes Are (Senate Docu- 
ment No. 106, 89th Congress, 2nd Session), 
the study informs GOP vote-seekers that 
“coming down the pike is an avalanche of 
schoolchildren like we've never experienced 
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before.” In 1985, there will be 100 million 
Americans aged 5-24. The occupation for 
most of them—perhaps 44—will be “student,” 

Already, almost a third of our population 
is enrolled in one kind of school or another. 
As popular demand simultaneously pushes 
Americans toward both pre-school learning 
and graduate education, that proportion is 
certain to expand, 

Teachers, supervisors, administrators and 
other educational personnel, now more than 
3 million strong, will soon surpass the num- 
ber of American farmers. Their influence on 
politics and American society at large—as 
well as on education—cannot be overstated. 

Under present trends, expenditures for 
education will rise even faster than educa- 
tional employment and student enroll- 
ments—from $50 billion today to a projected 
$66 billion in 1975 (in 1965-66 dollars). 

In short, the impressive growth prospects 
of American education are worthy of your 
most serious attention. 

Proposition Number Two—Although huge 
and growing rapidly, “it ain't necessarily so” 
that the education market is a lush and 
ready hunting ground for quick profits by 
enterprising businessmen, 

Much of the corridor talk at this Sympo- 
sium, as at other convocations of persons in- 
terested in encouraging business participa- 
tion in the world of education, centers about 
the particular difficulties of this or that in- 
dustry giant in locating the fiscal black ink 
of American education. While I cannot ac- 
count for all of the difficulties which may 
have led corporate executives initially to mis- 
judge the educational market, at least the 
following are contributing factors: 

1, The hardware-software imbalance, which 
dominates so much of this symposium’s at- 
tention. 

2. The deceptive composition of American 
educational expenditures. Simply stated, 
while education may be a $50 billion annual 
market, after the vast bulk of educational 
funds are committed to essential staff sal- 
aries, utilities, maintenance, and interest on 
bonded indebtedness, only a small percentage 
is available for spending on things—books, 
equipment and facilities. In short, educators 
generally lack much “free money” to buy the 
products which industry has to sell. 

3. The difficulties of “getting a handle” on 
the sales market. As you may have discov- 
ered—to your great pain—American educa- 
tion has no centralized buying system, In- 
stead, businessmen must learn to cope with 
a confusion of ways of tapping the educa- 
tional market: though 70-plus Federal agen- 
cies supporting educational programs, 23,000 
operating public school districts, 55 State 
and territorial departments of education, 
2,300 colleges and universities—with 1-2 new 
colleges springing up every week. All of this is 
very baffling, indeed. Perhaps it makes some 
of you yearn for the relative simplicity of 
selling the TFX to the Pentagon? 

4. The non-availability of Federal R&D 
funds for large-scale development by private 
industry of new systems, facilities, equip- 
ment, etc. Despite the Office of Education’s 
authority, obtained in 1965, for contracts 
with private corporations to develop new edu- 
cational systems, the Office never has had the 
significant funds required to do the job. Nor, 
is there much prospect over the near-term 
that such funds will be forthcoming. Unlike 
the space race, the development of the SST, 
or new national commitments to deal with 
air pollution, the political as well as budget- 
ary climate does not yet indicate that the 
Office of Education will be able to obtain 
large sums of money which, in turn, could 
be used to harness industrial R&D to the 
problems of educational development. 

5. The hostility of some educators to the 
entry of big business into the new and grow- 
ing educational markets. It cannot be denied 
that much of American education still re- 
gards business participation in the improve- 
ment of education with a jaundiced eye while 
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many businessmen look askance at coopera- 
tion either with the Federal government or 
with the American educational system, It is 
to these gaps in understanding that some of 
my subsequent remarks will be addressed. 


PROPOSITION NO. 3 


The Administration genuinely seeks to en- 
Ust industry in the struggle to build a better 
America—in education and in every domestic 
arena. 

Our President continuously exhorts the 
businessmen of America to pitch in with the 
great domestic challenges of our time. Only 
last Thursday, at the swearing-in of the new 
Under Secretary of Commerce, he detailed a 
depressing inventory of stubborn problems 
plaguing America, Then President Johnson 
reminded us that the real business of busi- 
ness is America: 

“We do need help. Government just cannot 
do it alone. We need the energy, we need the 
genius, we need the imagination, and we need 
the initiative of the businessmen of America 
who have built this great, free enterprise sys- 
tem into the most powerful economy in all 
the world.” 

This, too, is the keen desire of Commis- 
sioner of Education Harold Howe II who, 
more than a year ago, invited American in- 
dustry “‘to provide innovative and original 
contributions to the educational process it- 
self.” “American industry,” he acknowledged, 
“has an unsurpassed history of effectiveness; 
yet one of our greatest industries—educa- 
tion—has not fully profited from the capaci- 
ties of industry. Forty million consumers of 
education and their families await the prod- 
uct of our cooperation,” 

But rhetoric alone—no matter how gen- 
uine—cannot build the industry-education- 
government partnership. Some less felicitous 
examples of recent rhetoric lead us to the 
inescapable conclusion that a full and easy 
role for industry in education has yet to be 
earned, not enjoyed as a matter of right. 

PROPOSITION NO. 4 

Don't get hung up looking for the Wel- 
come Mat.” 

Despite the challenges of President John- 
son, Commissioner Howe, and other Adminis- 
tration leaders, few educators are rushing 
out to embrace industry participation in the 
task of upgrading American schools and 
colleges. Communications between business- 
men and educators still range largely from 
the non-existent to the hostile. Much of the 
Congress is still “on the fence.” 

As Exhibit One in what some businessmen 
termed an unmistakable “educational cold- 
shoulder,” consider the following testimony 
given this August to the Education Sub- 
committee of the U.S. Senate by a major 
national educational association: 

„. . direct contracts between the U.S. 
Office of Education and profit-making agen- 
cies are inherently wrong .. . the constant 
effort on the part of the Office of Education 
to secure authority for the Commissioner to 
bypass the public and private nonprofit edu- 
cation agencies and deal with profit-makers 
is in our opinion, the most dangerous educa- 
tional proposal ever to come before the Con- 
gress. 

This danger lies in the potentiality for 
federal control and direction of the entire 
education effort of this country, in direct 
violation of the American tradition of state 
control of public education. Profit-making 
agencies are in business primarily to make a 
profit. If the permission to contract with 
profit-making agencies is granted, nothing 
prohibits the Office of Education to hire 
persons to accomplish objectives and to con- 
duct well financed Madison Avenue-type 
promotion campaigns to achieve purposes 
which the public education sector and the 
ethical private non-profit institutions would 
never consider becoming involved in. This 
seems to us not only a totally unnecessary 
practice, but indeed a frightening one.” 

Exhibit Two is of even more recent vin- 
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tage: November 14, 1967, when the House 
of Representatives was debating private in- 
dustry’s contributions to the War on Poverty, 
in general, and to the Job Corps, in particu- 
lar. The views of one intelligent Member of 
the Congress are food for thought for any- 
one who contemplates the current uncertain 
state of government-education-industry re- 
lations: 

“What kind of a partnership do we have 
in the Job Corps between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and private industry? Is this a part- 
nership in which each is contributing of its 
talents and its resources? Of course it is not. 
This is totally federally funded. All private 
industry does is to contract with the Job 
Corps to furnish certain services. They are 
not furnishing, as a part of the partnership, 
any of the financing. They are not producing 
anything. They are merely competing for 
contracts that are available through the 
Job Corps.” 

Relationships among the Congress, the 
world of business, and the realm of educa- 
tlon—as reflected in these statements— 
obviously leave much to be desired. 

The need for better communications is all 
too apparent. It will avail us little to wonder 
who should take the initiative to bring about 
meaningful dialogue among the three po- 
tential partners. A more fruitful line of 
inquiry is perhaps to ask what have you, 
as industry leaders, done lately to express 
your commitment to quality education? 
What have you done lately to show others 
that industry has a constructive contribu- 
tion to make which will be free of the fear- 
some consequences that some have predicted 
would accompany the entry of business into 
the educational marketplace? What are your 
various industry associations doing to dispel 
the fears, suspicions and misunderstanding 
that collectively impede a legitimate role 
for the genius of American industry about 
which the Commissioner of Education and 
the President have spoken? 

My participation today would be less than 
satisfactory from my point of view if I did 
not add to my four general propositions sev- 
eral specific prescriptions for industrial 
action. So, here are a few thoughts of one 
observer about ways in which industry can 
begin to make its impact on the educational 
system. 

1. When was the last time your corporate 
leadership sat down to talk with rank-and- 
file educators at the local and State levels 
about their needs and problems? Possibly it 
is more comfortable to consult with the 
eminent professors of our Nation’s leading 
universities, to rub shoulders with the men 
who regularly offer their advice to the giant 
corporations and to the Government sery- 
ice—the men who live on commuter airplanes 
between Washington and their college cam- 
puses or between their university classrooms 
and corporate conference tables. 

These authorities, more likely than not, 
are the ones who most welcome and under- 
stand the necessity for industry participa- 
tion in educational improvement. My recom- 
mendation is that your industry associations 
find ways to communicate with the rank- 
and-file of our classroom professors and 
teachers and with the supervisors and cur- 
riculum specialists who daily bear the brunt 
of the educational hurricane. Any efforts you 
might make to learn more about the “nitty- 
gritty” of day-to-day educational operations 
will yield rich dividends in mutual under- 
standings—the essential bedrock of the in- 
dustry-education partnership which I take 
it is what we are all after. 

2. Not every industry endeavor has to har- 
ness the great technological and scientific 
breakthroughs of our time. Indeed, I suspect 
that some of the most useful—and profit- 
able—contributions which industry might 
make will be in the mundane service areas 
of American education, 

Purely as an example, we know that each 
day well over 17 million children are trans- 
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ported to school, either at public expense 
or through parental contributions. Yet, how 
much attention has been given to the design 
of a truly educational vehicle for the move- 
ment of children to and from school? How 
much thought has been given to the utiliza- 
tion of the millions of hours per year that are 
spent by children on the road? How much 
study has been given to the problem of physi- 
cal safety from the accidents which each year 
claim several thousand casualties among our 
children riding schoo] buses? In short, what 
can be done to make the unglamorous and 
unheralded area of school transportation a 
safer, more meaningful, more effective, and 
more exciting part of the contemporary edu- 
cational scene? 

In similar vein, how much attention has 
been devoted by industry to cutting the costs 
of school purchasing, to lightening the ad- 
ministrative burdens of scheol managers and, 
indeed, of classroom teachers? Of reducing 
maintenance costs in our vast educational 
physical plant? For that matter, of designing 
a truly controlled physical environment 
which would maximize educational achleve- 
ment while passing on to the taxpayer the 
benefits of new designs, new materials, etc.? 

In short, not every corporation need look 
to great breakthroughs in computer-assisted- 
instruction and dial-access-retrieval to make 
a meaningful impact upon the American edu- 
cational system. Many far simpler ideas are 
lying about for the asking—unglamorous but 
important, unheralded but potentially profit- 
able. 

3. Just as we must avoid exclusive focus 
upon the glamorous, so it seems to me we 
must avoid a common mistake in assuming 
that all the important opportunities for in- 
dustry-education cooperation are tuned in 
from Washington, that Federal funds must 
flow into each and every corporate commit- 
ment, that Washington will somehow identify 
all of the areas of priority for industrial at- 
tention. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
We in Washington have a sense of our re- 
sponsibilities, but we also know the limits of 
our involvement, Today, we fund only 8 per- 
cent of total elementary and secondary ex- 
penditures. It is an important 8 percent, but 
a sobering indication of the dimensions of 
Federal power. Thus, we appreciate all the 
more efforts of individual corporations to im- 
prove the particular educational systems of 
their community. 

In this light, many of us were greatly en- 
thused by a recent description of efforts un- 
dertaken by the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company with a particular high school in 
the city of Detroit, It is a most promising ex- 
ample of some ways in which industry can 
enter the educational market, gradually 
learning more about itself while it con- 
tributes to the health of its surrounding 
community. 

If it is true, as great Americans have often 
said, that nothing matters more in the life 
of the Nation than the quality of our educa- 
tional system, then the hour is long overdue 
for the emergence of truly effective partner- 
ships of educators, businessmen, and govern- 
ment administrators. This is what former 
Commissioner of Education Francis Keppel 
meant when he said: “Education is too im- 
portant to be left solely to the educators.” 
Education cannot flourish as the exclusive 
hunting ground of the professionals. All of 
us—as parents, as taxpayers, and as employ- 
ers of the products of the schools—cheat our- 
selves if we yield to anyone a healthy con- 
cern for, and participation in, the affairs of 
the most critical domestic institutions in 
our lives—our schools and colleges. 

Participation will not come easily. In the 
area of industry-education-business rela- 
tions, there are no road maps, no blueprints. 
Moreover, as indicated earlier, business par- 
ticipation will be greeted neither with uni- 
versal approval nor enthusiastic welcome by 
some segments of the educational commu- 
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nity. In education, as in business, not every- 
one believes in “the competition of the mar- 
ketplace.” Businessmen who wait for en- 
graved invitations presented on silver platters 
would be better advised to look elsewhere 
than to the promise and the importance of 
education. 

Shortly before his assassination, President 
John F. Kennedy met with a group of edu- 
cators at the White House, His visitors were 
deeply troubled by the continued defeat of 
Federal aid to education measures in the 
U.S. Congress. But Mr. Kennedy charged them 
with the facts of democratic social inter- 
action in this classic statement: “Things 
don’t just happen. They are made to happen.” 

In recent days, as we have seen, things 
have truly been made to happen. Almost 40 
new education laws have been added to the 
statute book in the past 4 years. Federal 
funds for education have tripled in this 
period, while the budget of the Office of Edu- 
cation has climbed almost 700 percent. New 
relationships between education and the Fed- 
eral Government are being forged on every 
front. Not all of these relationships are 
smooth and sunny. Some, undoubtedly, will 
have to be totally recast as we recognize false 
and possibly costly starts. 

But one thing is clear to me beyond rea- 
sonable doubt: Federal aid to education is 
here to stay and it will grow arithmetically, 
and possibly geometrically, in the decades 
ahead. Education and government officials at 
every level will be defining and redefining 
their roles for years to come. 

And what of industry-education-govern- 
ment relationships? That, ladies and gentle- 
men, depends on all of us, working together. 
“Things don’t just happen. They are made 
to happen.” 


Making a Profit 
HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, a recent edi- 
torial in the Atchison, Kans., Globe on 
the importance of making a profit in 
business takes on added significance in 
these days when more government 
regulation makes it harder to operate a 
business profitably. The point of the edi- 
torial is that there is nothing wrong with 
making a profit in the free enterprise 
system we have. If we want the system 
to survive so that we can enjoy the bene- 
fits of a healthy private sector of the 
economy, we still do well to promote the 
climate in which business reaps a reason- 
able profit for its efforts. This editorial, 
“Making a Profit,” defends the profit 
motive admirably. I am sure that most 
of us here subscribe to its message. 

The editorial follows: 


MAKING A PROFIT 


Glancing at a pamphlet which came in the 
mail, we were startled to read its opening 
puch-line ,. . There's nothing wrong with 
making a profit, That’s the reason your com- 
pany went into business in the first place.” 

Furthermore, it’s also the reason they hired 
you or any of us who are employed... to 
help make a profit. If they didn’t think you 
could help, you wouldn't be on the payroll. 

For most of us know now that a good, solid 
profit-making business is a wonderful thing. 
If we're lucky enough to work for one, we 
realize that it provides steady, secure jobs, a 
good return to investors, and good products 
for its customers. An unprofitable business 
is a loser for everyone. 

Frankly, it isn’t easy to make a profit—not 
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everybody has what it takes to do it. More 
than half the people who try to start profit- 
making businesses give up in less than two 
years. Fewer than one out of five lasts as long 
as ten years, 

To make a profit, customers must be will- 
ing to buy your products or services for at 
least a little more than it costs you to make 
and deliver them. That little extra is profit. 

If your products or services aren’t good 
enough so the customers are willing to pay 
this little extra, your company is in trouble. 
If losses continue, it may soon be broke and 
out of business, 

How can you be sure your company stays 
profitable? By having the kind of attitudes 
which—if everyone shares them—will as- 
sure that the customer gets full value for his 
money. 

So keep your company’s customers in mind 
at all times. Be sure the work you do—re- 
gardless of what it is—is excellent quality. 
The kind they’d be happy to buy. At the 
same time, try to work as efficiently as you 
can. Make sure the work you do represents 
good value for your company’s customers. 

These are wise-words to point the direction 
in the new year of 1968 which, it we heed, 
will produce profits and build successful 
businesses, Neither the city officials, state 
legislature nor congress can pass regulations 
and laws that make businesses successful or 
jobs secure—it’s up to you and me! 

Let’s not forget it. 


Proposed Ban on Travel to Countries Out- 
side Western Hemisphere 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
anticipated that the President will send 
to Congress shortly some proposals 
which, if approved, would have the effect 
of banning travel by American citizens 
to countries outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

These proposals are being submitted 
in the face of the grave balance-of-pay- 
ments problem which has grown steadily 
worse during the 1960’s. It is commend- 
able that the President is finally ready 
to take some steps to meet this crisis, 
although his proposals may well be too 
little and too late. 

The merits of a travel ban such as that 
suggested by the President are certainly 
questionable. The savings it would effect 
would be small, and its operation may 
be unmanageable. What is needed now 
is exactly what voices in Congress have 
been crying for during the past few 
years—a sharp reduction in U.S. spend- 
ing in this country and abroad. This ad- 
ministration had better realize that its 
guns and butter policies may soon re- 
sult in an economic condition which 
could wreck our Nation. 

A thought-provoking editorial on the 
subject of the proposed travel ban ap- 
peared in the January 8, 1968 issue of 
Aviation Week & Space Technology. En- 
titled “An Unnecessary Blow,” the ar- 
ticle strikes at the heart of the unwise 
Policies being followed by the present 
administration. Another article discuss- 
ing the same important subject recently 
appeared in a column entitled, View- 
point,” by Vivian Milner, published in 
the Aiken, S.C., Standard and Review. 
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Mrs. Milner, who has only recently be- 
gun to write this column for the Stand- 
ard and Review, shows an excellent grasp 
of the entire balance-of-payments prob- 
lem and its relationship to Americans 
traveling abroad. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial and article be 
printed as an extension of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Aviation Week & Space Technology, 
Jan. 8, 1968] 
AN UNNECESSARY BLOW 
(By Robert Hotz) 

President Lyndon B. Johnson's proposal to 
ban travel by ee e outside the Western 
Hemisphere is one of the most tyrannical 
proposals ever made in this democracy and 
a totally unnecessary blow to the booming 
commercial aviation business of this nation. 
There is no disagreement that the U.S. faces 
an extremely serious foreign exchange prob- 
lem which threatens to erode the position 
of the dollar. Nor is there much disagreement 
that President Johnson has let the situation 
deteriorate badly during his Administration 
without taking any effective action until 
stark crisis now confronts him, 

The travel ban is typical of the panicky, 
ill-considered measures that will pop out of 
the White House in this election year as 
the President tries to patch up his shaky 
federal fiscal structure for at least an appear- 
ance of strength before that decisive day in 
November. It also is typical of the haphazard 
non-systems approach that is in vogue among 
White House planners these days that they 
would propose the tourist ban solution to 
the balance-of-payments problem apparently 
without realizing the economic havoc it could 
wreak on what is now a growing and pros- 
perous U.S, industry. 

The airline business and the manufactur- 
ing industry that provides its equipment em- 
ploy more than 1.5 million U.S. citizens. The 
airline industry alone created 30,000 new jobs 
in the U.S. during 1967, and manufacturing 
employment normally would rise by almost 
100,000 during 1968. But the continued 
growth of this industry is predicated on the 
free and untrammeled movement of U.S. cit- 
izens around the globe for both business 
and pleasure. 

If President Johnson’s tyrannical travel 
ban proposal is translated into law, here are 
some of the effects it could have: 

Cause substantial unemployment in both 
the airline and aerospace manufacturing in- 
dustries as a result of jet transport order 
cancellations by U.S. and foreign airlines. 

Lose most or all of a $2.5-million backlog 
of foreign airline orders for U.S, transports 
already on the books and cut off hope for 
any future orders from abroad. 

Lose most of the 1.7 billion now spent in 
the U.S. annually by foreign visitors, as for- 
eign governments would certainly retaliate 
by restrictions on their own nationals travel- 
ing in the U.S. Foreign travel in the U.S. 
has increased over $500 million in the last 
four years and had excellent growth pros- 
pects. 

Shake the already weak financial structure 
of Britain by eliminating U.S. tourist traffic— 
one of Britain’s major sources of foreign 
exchange. 

Strike heavy economic blows to the boom- 
ing tourist industries of our NATO allies— 
Denmark, Norway, West Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Portugal, Italy and Greece, 

Cripple and retard the economic growth 
of the Pacific basin, which is heavily depend- 
ent on new airline route awards in the trans- 
pacific case and a substantial expansion of 
air traffic between the U.S. and Asia. 

The President’s travel ban proposal offers 
some enforcement headaches similar to those 
suffered by U.S. citizens under the 18th 
Amendment. The distinguished columnist 
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James Reston noted in the New York Times 
that they would quickly create a “bootleg” 
foreign travel market in Canada, Travel-de- 
termined U.S. citizens could buy tickets to 
Montreal and Vancouver and then jump off 
for wherever they pleased in Europe or the 
Pacific with no telltale marks in their pass- 
ports. Although the presidential proposal 
was aimed at “non-essential” foreign travel, 
the process of separating the tourist from the 
business traveler would defy the capabilities 
of federal bureaucracy, including the FBI. 

However, with all its dire effects and out- 
rageous limitation on personal liberty, we 
and probably most other American citizens 
might be more sympathetic to the Presi- 
dent’s proposal if it really offered any effec- 
tive solution to the foreign exchange prob- 
lem, But it does not. 

The $2-billion foreign travel deficit esti- 
mated for 1967 is just a drop in the bucket 
compared with the flood of dollars the U.S. 
government has been pouring abroad dur- 
ing the Johnson Administration with prof- 
ligate enthusiasm. 

In the same fiscal year that he shed croco- 
dile tears over the tourist imbalance, Presi- 
dent Johnson is sending $2.3 billion abroad 
as foreign aid and exhorted the 90th Con- 
gress to give him even more for this pur- 
pose, During the past four years, his Admin- 
istration has sent a golden flood of $15.5 
billion to all corners of the globe under its 
foreign aid program. In addition, obsolete 
U.S. military commitments abroad are con- 
suming unmentioned billions annually in 
this vital foreign exchange. 

This grave balance-of-payments problem 
has not been caused, as the President im- 
plies, by American tourists on a spending 
spree abroad. It has, in fact, been caused by 
the foreign and fiscal policies of his Admin- 
istration for which he, as chief executive, 
must take responsibility. His exhortations to 
Americans to stop European travel while he 
makes very little effort indeed to shut off the 
federal foreign funding spigot reflect the 
same Johnsonian logic that pleads with the 
citizens to ask him for higher income taxes 
while he protects his gas and oil cronies in 
their snug depletion refuge. 

If this Administration is so inept that it 
proposes to plug one small leak in the for- 
eign payments dike with action that will 
cause a flood of unemployment and eco- 
nomic disaster, it deserves a careful calen- 
dar watch until November, If it is as dis- 
respectful of basic American liberties as the 
travel ban implies, it also may be time to 
reach for the pitchfork, pike and flintlock 
to defend those American liberties in the 
same manner in which they were won. 
[From the Alken (8. C.) 

Review] 


VIEWPOINT 
(By Vivian Milner) 


President Johnson’s New Year's announce- 
ment that he will ask for measures to dis- 
courage Americans from traveling outside 
the western hemisphere as a means of im- 
proving our balance of payments is as tho 
he had said he would ask that a band aid 
be applied to a severed jugular vein, to stop 
the loss of life's blood. It won't begin to save 
the patient and it will do great harm to our 
efforts toward international understanding. 

Ask anyone who has been fortunate 
enough to travel outside our own country— 
and I include our millions of servicemen— 
and I am sure he or she will tell you that he 
was often surprised. The pre-conceived no- 
tions that even the best-read of us Ameri- 
cans have about other peoples and lands so 
often are not true. From my own experience, 
I found this to be so. The Italians are very 
honest in dealing with foreigners; the Rus- 
sian people actually like Americans; the 
masses of India are struggling dynamically 
for progress, I discovered. 

Conversely, the so-frequently warped no- 
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tions foreigners have about us can be 
changed when we visit among them. They 
discover that not all Americans are rich; 
that most Americans are polite and that we 
have a genuine innate friendliness; that we 
are equally human and are beset by the same 
problems they are, in our lives. 

We can exchange letters; we can send a 
few representatives back and forth to lec- 
ture, but there is absolutely nothing which 
can match informal, non-governmental per- 
son-to-person visiting back and forth of 
large numbers of people in the development 
of true understanding among the citizens 
of the world. Without this understanding, by 
which we little people will insist that our 
leaders find better ways than wars to solve 
the world’s problems, there can be no real 
hope for peace. 

Just imagine, as an example of our uni- 
versal lack of understanding of each other, 
how we would feel if we read that the gov- 
ernment of a particular European country 
was planning action to dissuade its citizens 
from journeying to the United States? 

As for our balance of payments problem, 
which simply means that more money is go- 
ing out of the United States than is coming 
in, our tourist travel is only a small cause of 
this. Here are some of the big ones. 

In a great many instances, our government 
has agreed that when another country repays 
our foreign aid, those funds remain in that 
country and must be spent there! At a re- 
gional State Department conference in At- 
lanta which I attended in the spring of 1966, 
I heard one official shrug this off by stating 
that these huge sums were to remain in the 
foreign country to bolster their economies. 
This arrangement is obviously playing havoc 
with ours. 

Our foreign aid program, noble as its con- 
cept 18. 

Our rising domestic inflation, which is 
about to price us out of competition in for- 
eign markets. 

The tragic war in Vietnam, into which we 
are pouring billions. 

No matter how certain governmental 
thinkers in Washington try to change them, 
basic economic facts are absolute. Our gov- 
ernment cannot spend more than it has 
without borrowing, and then paying astro- 
nomical interest; without increasing our 
taxes, which increase costs, which increase 
prices; without ever balancing our national 
budget; without eventually reaching the 
point of financial collapse. 

Whatever sort of tax President Johnson 
manages to put through on travel outside our 
hemisphere, it will—as all taxes do—hurt the 
poor man first. In spite of this, I am betting 
that the average American will have spunk 
enough to pay the price and keep right on 
traveling wherever he wants. 

The only good result of this looming de- 
terrant tax is that it will increase our visits 
with our northern and Latin American neigh- 
Hen about whom most of us know mighty 

e. 


The 6-Cent American Flag Stamp 
HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the new 
6-cent American flag stamp is scheduled 
to be issued next week. One of my con- 
stituents, Mrs. Geneva Tweten, of Fergus 
Falls, Minn., has raised an interesting 
point in connection with this new stamp. 
She has communicated her views to the 
Postmaster General, and has noted that 
FOE AVIDAR body might be interested 

em. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mrs. Tweten's letter to the Postmaster 
General at this point in the RECORD: 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN., 
January 6, 1968. 
Mr, LAWRENCE F. O'BBIEN, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. O'BRIEN: We read the new 6-cent 
American flag stamp, under the new postal 
rate, is to be issued January 24th. 

Having the American flag printed on a 
postage stamp is in violation to Public Law 
829 as passed by Congress December 22; 1942. 
The Flag Code very clearly states, I quote in 
part: “The flag should not be printed on 
anything designed for temporary use and 

ard.” 
1 the 6-cent American flag stamp 
conflicts with our Nation’s Flag Code, it 
should be withdrawn and an entirely new 
-cent stamp be put in its place. 
P Tour 8 in the matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 
Most sincerely yours, 
GENEVA TWETEN. 


The Kee Report: Electing Congressman 
at Large 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I in- 
clude a recent public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed is “Electing Con- 
gressmen at Large.” The report follows: 

ELECTING CONGRESSMEN AT LARGE 

This is Jim Kee bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

As you know, the Constitution provides 
that Members of the United States House of 
Representatives shall be elected by popular 
vote, based upon a census or enumeration 
of the whole population to be taken every 
ten years. 

This has been the practice since the Con- 
stitution was adopted. Yet, many citizens 
are wondering why the question of appor- 
tioning Congressional Districts is at issue, 
when the next Federal census will not take 
place until two years from now. The reason 
is that a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, known as the one-man one-vote rule, 
has made immediate action necessary in 
those states where population changes have 
occurred, Our home State of West Virginia is 
included in this group. 

When this matter was debated in your 
Congress, a determined effort was made to 
force all members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the affected states to run at 
large in next year’s Congressional elections. 
Running-at-large means the elections would 
be held on a statewide basis instead of by 
Districts. 

I vigorously opposed this proposal because 
it would overthrow the basic principle upon 
which the House of Representatives was 
founded. It would, in fact, run counter to 
the intentions of the men who framed our 
Constitution. The principle at stake here is 
so crucial to our system of Government that 
I propose to review with you the reasons 
why it was adopted. 

The Delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1789 looked upon the House of 
Representatives as the bedrock and foun- 
dation stone of our Democratic institutions. 
Even before they debated the form of the 
Presidency, or the establishment of the Fed- 
eral judiciary, they thrashed out their con- 
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flicting views about the form of the new 
Federal Legislature. These Delegates were 
firm in the conviction that popular Govern- 
ment would survive or fall, depending upon 
the success or failure of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

It was proposed that the Members of the 
House should represent their respective 
states, and not individual Districts. This was 
rejected. It was proposed that Members 
should be elected by the State Legislatures 
the same as United States Senators. This was 
rejected. The Delegates made the wise de- 
cision that each Member of the House should 
hold his seat by popular vote of the District 
which he served. 

Perhaps the most convincing advocate of 
this principle was George Mason of Virginia, 
who pointed out that in each state, certain 
districts differed from others in production 
and habits and hence, their views were dif- 
ferent. 

The House of Representatives was molded 
in a general way after the House of Com- 
mons in England. But the similarity was 
more in form than in fact. In those days, the 
House of Commons was just as rigidly con- 
trolled by the titled nobility as the House 
of Lords. There was no such thing as the 
popular will. The right to vote was so se- 
verely restricted, the historians report that 
in one district only seven citizens were eligi- 
ble to exercise the franchise. 

The House of Representatives was set up 
by the Constitution to express the popular 
will, district by district. It was set up in the 
firm belief that free men can operate the 
institutions of Democracy in fairness and 
justice. It was set up so the electors may 
change their Representatives whenever they 
think a change is wise or necessary. 

Thank you for listening. 


Hon. John Bell Williams Inaugurated as 
Governor of Mississippi 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, after 
21 years of distinguished service in this 
body, our former colleague, the Honor- 
able John Bell Williams was on January 
16 inaugurated as Governor of Missis- 
sippi. It was a grand and glorious occa- 
sion, attended by the largest crowd ever 
to witness a gubernatorial inauguration 
in Mississippi. Among those in attend- 
ance were Governors of neighboring 
States, many present and former Mem- 
bers of this body, consular officers from 
more than 30 foreign nations, as well as 
many other dignitaries. 

Mr. Williams will make a great Gov- 
ernor. He will be a leader, not a follower. 
His inaugural address portends 4 years 
of good government for the State of 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Governor Wil- 
liams’ address as a part of my remarks, 
as follows: 

Hon. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS INAUGURATED AS 
GOVERNOR OF MISSISSIPPI 

Mr, President, Mr. Speaker, Members of the 
Joint Assembly, Distinguished Guests, and 
Fellow Mississipians: 

Except for myself, only three living Mis- 
sissippians can measure the full breadth of 
the emotional spectrum that accompanied 
my experience of a moment ago. 

With a sense of profound gratitude for 
those whose loyal friendship and efforts made 
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this moment possible, I express humble 
acknowledgment of a great indebtedness—an 
obligation that I will strive to discharge 
through faithful, devoted, and honorable 
service to all the citizens of our great com- 
monwealth. To the end that I may prove 
worthy of your trust, I pledge the total dedi- 
cation of all my energies and the application 
of whatever talents I may be possessed, In 
the pursuit of this goal I shall seek con- 
stantly the guidance and blessings of Divine 
Providence, just as I petition your prayers, 
eur patience, your understanding and your 
elp. 

Iam aware of the great confidence that has 
been reposed in me by the people of Missis- 
sippi. I am equally conscious of the fact that 
I share this confidence with you, the mem- 
bers of the Joint Assembly. We have been 
chosen as co-equal partners in the direction 
of our State’s destiny. I am pleased and 
happy to convey my congratulations to you 
as we embark on our labors together. 

The potential of this legislature is one of 
greatness. Your membership is vibrant with 
the vision and energy of youth and rich in 
the experience and wisdom of age. You have 
the competence to meet the challenges of our 
times. I know you will deal courageously with 
these problems. 


HIGHEST PRIORITY 


It is generally conceded that the matter 
of highest priority in this Administration 
must be the improvement of our public edu- 
cation, 

Our children are the inspiration for today 
and the hope for tomorrow. The least that 
we, as parents and adults can do for them is 
to equip them with the best training possible 
to enable them to make their way in the 
highly competitive world of the future. 

Our educational system needs repair, and 
it is absolutely essential that we act now— 
strongly, concisely and conclusively to put it 
in good running order. 

Experience, surveys, and exhaustive studies 
have already completed the diagnosis of the 
illness. The time has come to apply the 
remedies. 

In fairness, I think I should warn you that 
the remedies will not be painless nor the 
treatment cheap, As we approach this ques- 
tion aggressively, it is inevitable that we will 
meet resistance from people, plans, and pro- 
grams that will seek to deter us in our objec- 
tive, or to divert us from our desired goals. 
The task will not be easy for you, but in its 
successful completion, the rewards will be 
great and lasting to the State of Mississippi. 
The accomplishment of this goal will demand 
that we exercise the highest degree of states- 
manship in providing standards of excellence 
in public education, 

After intensive, deliberate, and prayerful 
consideration of the right kind of program to 
accomplish this purpose, in which I have 
sought and obtained the best thinking of the 
great minds of Mississippi in the field of 
education, I am prepared to place before you 
for your consideration a program for the ad- 
vancement of education in Mississippi at all 
levels. It will be a program that encompasses 
not only much needed substantial increases 
in salaries for teachers and related person- 
nel, but it will be broad enough to insure for 
every child—wherever she or she may be in 
this state—availability to the best system of 
public education within our capability. 

Because of the importance of public 
education and the special priority that must 
be accorded its needs, I will seek your per- 
mission at the appropriate time to submit 
this program in a special message to a Joint 
Assembly of this great legislature. 

The velocity of our economy is geared in 
direct ratio to our ability to transport per- 
sons and goods from one place to another. 
The weakest link in Mississippi's transpor- 
tation system is the condition of our high- 
ways which, by and large, are products of 
thirty years ago. Most of our primary roads 
are in a sad state of repair. They are nar- 
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row, crooked, dangerous and overburdened 
with traffic. Injuries and fatalities resulting 
from highway crashes have increased at an 
alarming rate during recent years, and the 
condition of these highways is most cer- 
tainly a contributing factor. 


MASSIVE PROGRAM 


If Mississippi's economy is to continue to 
gain in vitality; if we are to attract more 
tourist dollars into our state; if we are to 
give better protection to the lives of our peo- 
ple on the highways, a massive highway con- 
struction program must be undertaken. 
Your newly elected Highway Commissioners 
have presented a comprehensive program of 
recommendations to the Goyernor which is 
presently receiving study and consideration. 
As soon as this has been completed, it will 
be my purpose to submit to the Legisla- 
ture a program of highway construction 
that will not only meet the needs of the 
present, but will be in contemplation of our 
future requirements. 

A common bond of all elements of our 
society for the next four years will be the 
desire for accelerated economic development 
of our State. We will build upon the solid 
foundations that have been laid by previous 
administrations. 

Our established agencies, the Agricultural 
and Industrial Board, the Marketing Council, 
the Research and Development Center, and 
the State Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce have the experience and ability to 
continue promotion of this economic expan- 
sion. They need the support of the Legisla- 
ture and the Executive. They have more than 
proven their worth, and they deserve our 
support. 

So that we may continue to expand Missis- 
sippi’s markets, increase our trade and com- 
merce, bring in more payrolls and for other 
basic reasons, I propose that this Legislature 
authorize the construction of a Mississippi 
Trade Mart that will be modern in design, 
located on a plot of land at the Mississippi 
Fair Grounds to provide space for the use 
of Mississippi Industries to display their 
products under one roof, Here buyers—do- 
mestic and foreign—may inspect and pur- 
chase Mississippi products of all types and 
character. This building could also house the 
Marketing Division of the A & I Board, Trade 
Associations and others actively promoting 
sales of Mississippi products to the rest of 
the world. 

This project will be self sustaining and will 
not constitute an additional burden on the 
taxpayers. My studies of this project reveal 
that with no more than 50% occupancy, the 
income from rentals and leases will be suf- 
ficent to be self supporting. 

In this, we shall be one step ahead, not 
one step behind. 

WAY OF LIFE 

For right or wrong, whether we like It or 
not, federal aid and federal programs have 
become a way of life in America. This is not 
likely to change soon. Today, more than three 
hundred federal programs of one kind or an- 
other distribute hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars through more than a hundred of our 
state agencies. This myriad of programs Jacks 
coordination at the state level, and in some 
tases our reluctance to participate in certain 
programs has resulted in their falling into 
the hands of incompetent, irresponsible and 
wasteful elements. 

These moneys belong to the taxpayers of 
America, and Mississippi taxpayers have a 
vested interest In them. We need not delude 
ourselves into thinking that our refusal of 
these funds will keep them in the federal 
treasury, for they will be expended elsewhere. 
You can depend on the fact that when Long 
Beach, Mississippi refuses to accept funds for 
some federal project, Long Beach, California 
is ready and anxious to take them. If Hous- 
ton, Mississippi doesn’t get them, Houston, 
Texas will. 
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To assist in providing proper direction to 
these programs; to eliminate waste in their 
administration; and to make certain that 
the funds are expended fairly and in the pub- 
lic interest; it is my intention to establish 
an office of Coordinator of Federal-State pro- 
grams, and an Advisory Council to study, 
evaluate, and coordinate these programs. 


LAW ABIDING 


Traditionally and historically, the people 
of Mississippi have been an honorable, God- 
fearing and law abiding people. In the face 
of adversity and provocation, the people of 
Mississippi have exercised a calmness and re- 
straint that borders on the miraculous. Mis- 
sissippi has been tried time and time again, 
and our people have always measured up to 
the test. 

It is no accident that Mississippi consist- 
ently ranks in the lowest among the several 
states in the incidence of crime. For this, 
the people of our State deserve the highest 
of commendation from the rest of the nation. 

Because our State has been the focal point 
of a highly emotional issue in recent years, 
we are being examined more critically than 
other states. More acts of crime and terror 
were committed in one week of last year in 
Detroit than occurred in the entire State of 
Mississippi. More were committed in Newark 
in one week than occurred in Mississippi dur- 
ing the entire year. The same can be said of 
several other metropolitan areas in the coun- 
try. Therefore by comparison, the behavior 
of Mississippi’s people of all races provides 
an example which other states might well 
follow. 

Yet, notwithstanding this enviable record, 
we have within our society certain elements 
who apparently consider themselves above 
the law; who perpetrate cowardly crimes and 
atrocities under the protective cover of dark- 
ness, and against the persons and property 
of law abiding and peaceful citizens. 

For whatever purpose these crimes are 
committed, and no matter what the provoca- 
tion, the fact remains that they violate the 
rights of our citizens, blacken the good 
name of our great State and cause grief and 
embarrassment to our people. 

I want it known here and now that law- 
less violence in any form will not be tol- 
erated, nor can the perpetrators of these 
crimes find comfort in this Administration. 

Every citizen of this State has the right to 
be secure in his home and safe on the streets, 
no matter how high or how humble his status 
in our society, and we will strive to protect 
that right. The laws of our State will be en- 
forced equally and fairly, and without fear 
or favor. 

Earnestly and sincerely, I plead with my 
fellow Mississipplans to lend their coopera- 
ation and support toward the end that we 
can stand here today and declare with as- 
surance that Mississippi witnessed its last 
street mob, its last rebellion against lawful 
authority, its last bombing! 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY 


So that the tools can be available to do 
this job in law enforcement, I ask you to 
continue the statutory authority granted 
to the Governor by the previous legislature. 

The integrity of any government is as good 
as the integrity of those who administer and 
enforce its laws. Graft, dishonesty, and cor- 
ruption will have no place in this Admin- 
istration. 

From time to time, I will submit specific 
legislative recommendations to implement 
my platform of last year. These will cover 
subjects including but not limited to tourist 
promotion, agriculture, conservation, state 
parks and recreation, oceanography study 
and exploration, improvement of our state 
public employee retirement system, adequate 
increases in old age and welfare assistance, 
comprehensive health improvement and dis- 
ease prevention, careers for youth, juvenile 
delinquency, and other matters that demand 
the attention of the Legislature. 
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I am deeply concerned for the future of 
our Republican form of government in Amer- 
ica. Whether the federal establishment has 
intentionally exceeded its proper constitu- 
tional limitations, or whether the states have 
been timid in acting to preserve their sover- 
eign reserved powers is not in issue at this 
point in history. For, whichever is at fault 
and I am convinced that both are to be 
blamed—the fact remains that our states 
are rapidly becoming but mere provinces of 
the federal government. 

The operation of our own institutions in 
our own way with our own money is a basic 
right that belongs to the states under our 
constitution. It is a right, also, that is being 
violated by a dictatorial federal bureauracy. 
If this trend is permitted to follow its natural 
course to the ultimate conclusion, it will not 
be long before all powers of government will 
be concentrated on the banks of the Potomac, 
portending an Armageddon of our federal 
republic. 

COMMON SENSE 

Common sense and the lessons of history 
tell us that resistance to these invasions of 
our rights cannot be accomplished success- 
fully by resorting to force, violence or sub- 
terfuge. To follow such a course is to invite 
disaster and defeat. 

Resistance must come in the form of a 
positive aggressive reassertion by the several 
states of the rights and powers that are ours 
under the constitution. This will require uni- 
fied collective action on the part of a great 
number of the states of this union, and 
though we are but one of fifty states, Mis- 
sissippi can serve to initiate these actions, 

During the ensuing administration, and 
acting in behalf of what I believe to be the 
best interests of our State and Nation, I 
will seek to enlist the cooperation and sup- 
port of other Governors and Legislatures in 
taking appropriate action to regain those 
prerogatives that have been pre-empted from 
us and to protect the rights of the states 
against further encroachments. 

In the final analysis, it will be the people— 
through their elective franchise—who will 
determine ultimately the course of political 
affairs in the future. 

1968 is a federal election year. Mississip- 
pians have demonstrated the strength of un- 
shakable political integrity in previous na- 
tional elections. If there can be any doubt as 
to the attitudes of our people as we ap- 
proach these elections, let that doubt be 
dispelled here and now. Let the world know 
that Mississippi will not stultify her con- 
science nor prostitute her convictions in 
order to curry favor with any political party 
or any system of political parties. We stand 
ready now, as we have in the past, to set 
aside partisan consideration—if necessary— 
in order to support the rights of our states 
and the liberties of our people. We will not 
act precipitiously, but we will act fearlessly 
and with deliberation under the circum- 
stances then prevailing and in the light of 
the alternatives then presented. Such action 
as we may take will be compatible with our 
consciences and consonant with our princi- 
ples, 

With this Administration, our state moves 
into the second sesquicentennial of exist- 
ence as a sovereign but integral part of this 
federal union. The last hundred and fifty 
years have been memorable and distin- 
guished. We are proud of our heritage as 
Mississippians. But those years are gone; 
they can never be recovered, and it devolves 
upon us to look forward into the future. 

Therefore, let us move into that tomorrow 
with confidence and hope, and with a firm 
resolve that we will not be satisfied with a 
lesser position, but will determine to seek 
our place as the leader among the states. 

Drawing on the lessons of history for our 
direction, and combining our labors into one 
determined effort for progress, there is no 
obstacle so great, no chasm so broad, that 
can frustrate the attainment of our goals. 
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This we can do. This we will do—so help 
us God! 


Enactment of Federal Judicial Center 
Significant Step in Fight Against 
Crime 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has signed into law the Fed- 
eral Judicial Center Act—a vita] part of 
the administration’s comprehensive anti- 
crime program. 

The Federal Judicial Center will seek 
solutions to the problems of congested 
courts, overcrowded dockets, and over- 
burdened judicial machinery which 
threaten to break down the fabric of 
American criminal justice. As President 
Johnson reminded us, an ineffective judi- 
cial system “cannot do the work of 
democracy.” 

Our attack on crime will be only as 
successful as the proper functioning of 
our system of criminal justice—but im- 
proved courts, in the President’s words 
are “only part of the answer to crime in 
America.” 

The success of the Judicial Center bill 
should strengthen congressional resolve 
to pass the entire Johnson administra- 
tion’s anticrime program. 

The Judicial Center bill is a first step 
in that fight. We must now move quickly 
to reverse soaring crime rates. I have 
confidence that by our actions we will 
meet the high expectations of an aroused 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the Recorp President Johnson’s moving 
statement upon signing the Judicial Cen- 
ter bill. The statement follows: 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON SIGNING 

H.R. 6111, THE FEDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 

American democracy is founded on the 
rule of law. 

The judicial system is the source and sub- 
stance of that rule. 

Yet, all too often, the courts of America 
are congested, their dockets overcrowded, 
their judges overworked. 

In the Federal District Courts, for example, 
even though we have created more judge- 
ships, 80,000 civil cases are pending—this is 
28 percent more than five years ago; 13,000 
criminal cases are pending—this is an in- 
crease of more than 10 percent in just one 


The cause of American justice cannot be 
served, when a plaintiff must wait years for 
a court to hear his claim, when a criminal 
case is delayed for a year or more. 

These problems are familiar to every chief 
executive, to every governor, to every mayor. 

Overburdened judicial machinery cannot 
do the work of democracy. 

Today, I sign a bill which, for the first time, 
will give us an instrument to assure an effi- 
cient, smooth-running judiciary—a system 
equal to the modern and changing society it 
must serve. 

This bill establishes a Federal Judicial 
Center. 

Through that Center we can summon the 
best experts to survey our problems and rec- 
ommend solutions. We can make our federal 
court system a model for all the courts in all 
the states and all the cities of America. 


OxIv——23—Part 1 
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The Federal Judicial Center will help im- 
prove our courts. But this is part—but only 
part—of the answer to crime in America. 

I would be remiss—as President and as a 
concerned citizen—if I did not remind Con- 
gress that the whole system of criminal jus- 
tice demands its urgent attention: 

The Safe Streets and Crime Control Act 
should be a first order of business of the 
new session. If any single piece of legislation 
is urgently needed, this is it. It is the most 
comprehensive anti-crime legislation ever in- 
troduced. It will help every community strike 
at crime in the streets. 

The Firearms Control Act is designed to 
keep guns out of the wrong hands. It will 
put an end to the scandalous traffic in the 
deadly weapons of crime. 

These and other bills to combat crime— 
like the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
Act—cry for early passage. 

America must act quickly against crime, 
continued inaction threatens the pocket- 
book, the peace and the people of America. 


Report to the Community of Martinez on 
the Civic Action Program in Vietnam 
by Its Adopted Marine Battalion in 
Vietnam, Ist Motor Transport Bat- 
talion, Ist Marine Division (REIN) 
FMF 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, last year, 
the city of Martinez in my district in 
California, adopted a marine battalion in 
Vietnam, the 1st Motor Transport Bat- 
talion, 1st Marine Division. 

This was a unique gesture designed by 
the good people in Martinez to indicate 
to our fighting marines, and thereby to 
all our brave men in Vietnam, the sup- 
port they so richly deserve. 

The experiment has been a most 
worthy one, Mr. Speaker. The citizens of 
Martinez have been made to feel they 
can contribute to the well-being of the 
marines in their battalion; they have 
also learned that the war in Vietnam is 
not only fought on lonely hills or in 
lonely jungles, but it is also fought in 
the villages and hamlets where we are 
attempting to persuade the South Viet- 
namese of our desire to assist them— 
where we are engaging in important 
projects such as building marketplaces 
for the villagers of Dong Phouc. The 
war will be won, Mr. Speaker, but the 
victory will come from the building of 
marketplaces as well as from the de- 
struction of the enemy. 

The city of Martinez recently received 
a report from its adopted battalion. It is 
an interesting and inspiring story and I 
call it to the Members’ attention: 

REPORT TO THE COMMUNITY ON THE CIvIc 
ACTION PROGRAM IN VIETNAM BY ITS ADOPTED 
MARINE BATTALION IN VIETNAM, 1ST MOTOR 
‘TRANSPORT BATTALION, 1ST MARINE DIVISION 
(REIN) FMF 

Dear Friends: 

As you are aware, our community adopted 
a Marine Battalion, ist Motor Transport 
Battalion, now located near Da Nang, ap- 
proximately one year ago. We feel you would 
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like to know about the accomplishments of 
our adopted Battalion in the field of the 
Civic Action Program to assist the people of 
South Vietnam. While our Battalion was 
working out of Shu Lai, the Marines of our 
Battalion supplied materials to the villagers 
of Binh Yen Noi, assisting them to build a 
marketplace. 

Quoting from a letter received fron. 2nd 
Lt. Robert B. Meissner, our first Technical 
Information Officer, dated 15 January 1967— 

“The market was dedicated on December 
29, 1966, and many of the Marines of your 
Battalion were in attendance for the cere- 
mony. Each village has a market area where 
the local people bring produce for barter. 
Market days are held from 3 to 7 times a 
week and the products chiefly include rice, 
vegetables, bananas, chickens, pigs, ducks, 
fish, and in the summer time, watermelon. 
Many of the villages hold market days in an 
open courtyard surrounded by a number of 
bamboo shelters. The market at Binh Yen 
Noi was one of these until their new mar- 
ket was built. After working for a couple of 
months and being delayed by the monsoon 
rains for awhile, the local men were able 
to complete their concrete buildings which 
now comprise the Binh Yen Noi market. The 
buildings are solidly built and should give 
years of service despite the high winds en- 
countered during the monsoon season. There 
is still a courtyard as the buildings form 3 
sides, leaving the front side open.“ 

In February 1967, our adopted Battalion 
was moved to the Da Nang area, where our 
men continued their Civic Action Program. 
Quoting from a letter from Lt. Meissner dated 
March 3, 1967— 

“The new hamlet is Dong Phouc and is 
located on the outskirts of Da Nang. Approxi- 
mately nine hundred persons live in Dong 
Phouc of which there are three hundred 
school age children. Farming is the principal 
occupation, however, many of the men and 
some women are employed by U.S. forces in 
the Da Nang area. The principal crops grown 
are rice, vegetables and tobacco, There are 
both churches and pagodas in the hamlet 
with the majority of the people being Bud- 
dhist or Catholic. The two schools in the 
hamlet accommodate children to age twelve. 
A high school is located near the hamlet for 
those children over age twelve. 

After meeting the hamlet chief and making 
an initial survey of the needs of the area, it 
appears there is much that can be done to 
improve the life of the people of Dong Phouc. 
Much help is needed in the areas of health, 
sanitation, and education. For example, the 
hamlet is without any sanitary means of 
handling human waste and trash. The ofi- 
cials and people of the hamlet appear co- 
operative and willing to work to help them- 
selves whenever possible. They need ma- 
terials, guidance, active assistance, and en- 
couragement. 

Our work with the people of Dong Phouc 
has started and substantial progress has been 
made. A clean-up campaign was launched 
several days ago in which twenty Marines 
from the Battalion joined the people of Dong 
Phouc in removing an accumulation of trash 
from along the main street and other areas 
in the hamlet. Approximately thirty truck 
loads were hauled away. With the help of a 
Marine Engineer Unit, a large unauthorized 
trash dump in the hamlet has been closed 
and most of the debris removed, thus elimi- 
nating a smelly, unsightly situation as well 
as a health hazard. “No dumping” signs have 
been erected and twenty trash barrels are 
being placed in the hamlet for collection of 
trash, Help will be provided until a workable 
system of trash collection and removal can 
be arranged. A considerable amount of good 
will was generated in this joint work effort 
which is helping to gain enthusiasm and co- 
operation for other projects. 

English classes are being conducted twice 
weekly by Battalion Marines in the local 
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schools. Physical training and exercise classes 
are also being conducted. The children are 
extremely eager and intelligent and enjoy 
these activities very much. 

Our medical corpsmen are visiting the 
hamlet twice weekly to administer medical 
treatment. Future plans are for building of 
toilets and showers and conduct of classes 
in health, sanitation, and hygiene. 

A foot bridge is being constructed by 
the inhabitants of Dong Phouc with assist- 
ance and materials from us. The bridge spans 
a paddy area and permits villagers to travel 
to and from their fields during the rainy 
season. 

There are many ways in which the citizens 
of Martinez will be able to help us in our 
Civic Action Programs. The most practical 
approach from our point of view would be 
donation of funds for purchase of needed 
materials and equipment which can not be 
procured from Marine Corps Civic Action 
supply sources. Some types of materials and 
supplies are usually available such as cement, 
some types of school supplies, medical sup- 
plies and basic health items such as tooth 
brushes. Items which are not available and 
which can be purchased on local markets are 
such items as hand operated well pumps, 
material for construction of school play- 
ground equipment, some types of school sup- 
plies, eto. I am sure there will be many in- 
stances when funds for direct purchases will 
be of great help in accomplishing needed pro- 

„ There are many complications in 
direct shipment of items and goods and is 
generally less economical. 

The medcap and the English classes are 
conducted twice a week; we find the people 
very receptive to both programs. Our Marines 
get particular enjoyment from working with 
the children, who are extremely gregarious 
and eager to learn. A bridge is being built 
over a flooded paddy area. We are helping 
by furnishing sand and cement, however, the 
village chief has assured us he will get the 
job done with volunteer workers from the 
village. Your continuing thoughtfullness and 
support are an inspiration to us and espe- 
cially to those troopers who, through your 
efforts, have struck up some fine friendships 
with the people of Martinez.” 

In April, Lt. Meissner returned stateside 
and was replaced by 2nd Lt. Frank Halle as 
Technical Information Officer. A letter from 
Lt. Halla, dated June 13, 1967 continues the 
story of our Battalion’s Civic Action Program 
with the village of Dong Phouc. 

“One photo in particular should be of 
special interest to you, as it will enable 
you to make a “Before and After” comparison, 
and provides tangible evidence of some of 
the positive programs being undertaken and 
carried through to fruition. I am referring to 
the foot bridge across the paddy area which, 
as you can see, is all but completed and 
which will greatly facilitate passage from the 
village area to the higher fields on the other 
side during the monsoon season, when the 
paddies are flooded. If you remember, we sent 
a picture several months ago of the same 
paddy before the bridge was completed. This 
bridge was built entirely with labor supplied 
by the village. We helped by providing the 
cement. The Vietnamese seem to have a 
knack with cement, and can use it in a 
thousand various ways for which I never 
would have thought it adaptable. Now that 
the foot bridge is a reality, their thoughts 
have turned to more ambitious, and, in- 
evitably, more expensive projects. As you may 
or may not know, the measure of any villages 
worth lies in the grandeur of its marketplace. 
Our village doesn’t have a marketing area at 
the present time. Lt. Bob Branson, our Civil 
Affairs Officer, has been working closely with 
the elders of Dong Phouc for a market. We, 
of course, would like to help them build one. 
We believe that we can exploit this situation 
in such a manner as to make this project into 
a particularly valuable experience in hands- 
across-the-sea friendship as well as further- 
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ing the self-help concept in which the 
Marines of the Third Amphibious Force so 
firmly believe. We would like to suggest that 
this become a joint Martinez-Dong Phouc 
project, and that the Marines be disassociated 
in name as much as possible. We would, of 
course, provide liaison and any logistical sup- 
port required from this end, but we would be 
acting in your name. The people of the vil- 
lage have some concept of Martinez, but we 
feel that this kind of undertaking could be 
used to give them a real sense of friendship, 
and people-to-people sharing which would be 
of significant value in winning the really 
important part of this war. 

Regarding our new Med-Cap facility. The 
installation was built almost entirely by Ma- 
rines and will fulfill our long-standing re- 
quirement for a separate, central location at 
which to hold our bi-weekly sick calls. Ap- 
proximately 150 people, mainly children, are 
treated every week, and the new building 
will, no doubt, stimulate new interest in this 
program. However, much more still needs to 
be done in the way of sanitation and health. 

Plans for the new market are proceeding. 
We now have a definite plan for the building 
and are in the process of obtaining some of 
the basic materials so that work can begin. 
We estimate that the building will be some 
60 feet long and 30 feet wide. Construction 
materials will include cement, tin, lumber, 
reinforcing rods, and of course, nails. En- 
closed are some shots of the market which 
the Battalion helped build for the village of 
Bin Yen Noi, as part of our Civic Action Pro- 
gram while stationed at Chu Lai last year. 
They will give you some idea of the type of 
construction employed in a Vietnamese mar- 
ket place. The one contemplated for Dong 
Phouc, is however, a much larger and more 
ambitious project. The cost of such a building 
as we envision is approximately $1,800. We 
realize, of course, that the committee doesn’t 
have this kind of money available, and we 
don’t intend for you to put up the entire 
amount. We can obtain some of the material 
here in the Da Nang area, and some can be 
gotten through established civic action chan- 
nels. We feel that this is a worthwhile proj- 
ect and one in which the people of Martinez 
can effectively participate. 

Through the people of our community, our 
children, school principals, city employees, 
teachers, and other dedicated Americans, un- 
derstanding of our goals and purposes is 
now reaching deep into the heart of our 
community. It has been slow for obvious 
reasons, but our concern for our Battalion 
as well as for all our men in Vietnam con- 
tinues to make itself felt through a quiet 
but constant flow of letters, cards, food 
boxes, taped music, etc., to our Battalion. In 
addition, our “Sweetheart” of ist Motor 
Transport Battalion contest was very well 
received (Miss Cheryl Walter picture, “Top 
Sweetheart” was in the 26 May, 1967 issue of 
“Sea Tiger”). 59 boxes of clothing collected 
through all of our schools and donated in- 
dividually by the community were shipped 
and have been received and distributed to 
the hamlet of Dong Phouc, our Battalion’s 
adopted village. We have received some won- 
derful pictures of our Marines distributing 
the clothing to the village chief and his peo- 
ple. We have helped establish a tape library 
for the men and will continue supplying 
taped talent as we can. Contribution of cash 
gifts from all city employees and other in- 
dividuals financed postage on the clothing 
shipment—no small item. A flag of the State 
of California was donated by Sidney Severns 
Post, VFW, and sent to our Battalion. 

We have asked Major Kenneth Reagan, 
who was commanding officer of our Adopted 
Battalion until June 16, 1967, to give us his 
impressions as to the value of the efforts of 
our committee and our community and he 
has replied as follows: 

“I must ask your forgiveness for my slow 
response to your letter. I have been spinning 
my wheels to some extent, however, the time 
that I have taken now permits me to give 
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you a more comprehensive reply. I have had 
an opportunity to talk with many of the 
troops, the hamlet chief, the interpreters 
and those personnel who make daily contact 
with the local people through MEDCAP, 
teaching school and the other Civic Action 
functions. 

It has been a great pleasure to find that 
a very desirable mutual respect is developing 
among the people. There are several things 
that contribute to this. Of course, the func- 
tions we have carried out such as the 
MEDCAP’s, English classes, clean-up cam- 
paigns, distribution of clothing and others 
you have already been aware of, but I find 
something else that I believe is helping. We 
employ a few Vietnamese on the base as car- 
penters, tire service personnel and others, 
I have noticed, particularly on Sundays, 
when most of these people are off that they 
are exceptionally happy when one of our 
vehicles passes through the hamlet and they 
recognize one of our Marines. They wave in 
becoming satisfaction and pride and I am 
sure they discuss their responsibilities and 
their friendships with their friends, which 
naturally, helps bridge the gaps of custom 
and propriety. For example, it would nor- 
mally be very bad for one of the young ladies 
to show any sign of familiarity with one of 
us in public, but it is now quite common to 
see them wave gaily while in the company of 
the elders and have them smile and bow 
slightly. Our daily association gives both 
sides an opportunity to increase their under- 
standing of each other which greatly reduces 
the handicap of the language barrier. This 
has also proven true in joint military 
ventures. 

It would be foolish for me to suggest that 
the people understand the meaning of a 
“sister city” so to speak, but I believe they 
are well aware that there is a particular 
group of Americans that want to share with 
them. 


Now you asked me for an appraisal or my 
impressions of your activities and I must 
admit that the thought scares me just a 
little. In the first place we are involved in a 
situation which I believe is more demanding 
on the individual Marine than we have ever 
seen before. I am sure that you have read 
and heard many people say that we must win 
the hearts and minds of the people in order 
to accomplish the long lasting peace we seek. 
Let me say, only that you have provided us 
with a very fine additional tool with which 
to carry out our work. The clothing has pro- 
vided a means by which to meet and get 
close to more people than we would have 
without a mutual reason for contact, This 
in itself, is to me, highly significant. Sec- 
ondly, you have, through other means, par- 
ticularly the “Sweetheart” contest, shown us 
what I consider the true attitude of the 
American people and made the stars in Old 
Glory shine brighter. This, naturally, adds to 
the loyalty and determination of young peo- 
ple for whom my respect was already inde- 
scribable. 

I do not want to become personal in this, 
but I have started to realize that in a few 
weeks now I will leave these people that I 
have so much respect for and it saddens me 
a great deal. I am, of course, looking forward 
to getting home to my wife and friends, but 
I will never forget these men and the City of 
Martinez. 


A Plane for All Seasons 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 
Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 


serting into the Record an informative 
column concerning the F-111, written by 
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the distinguished journalist, John Cham- 
berlain, which appeared on December 29, 
1967, in the Norwich, Conn., Bulletin. It 
provides some very illuminating data 
about the plane which its manufacturer, 
General Dynamics Co., had been unable 
to discuss previously. I was particularly 
interested in Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks 
since one of General Dynamics’ principal 
divisions, Electric Boat Co., is located at 
Groton, Conn., in my congressional dis- 
trict. 

It now appears that the F-111, far 
from being what some of its critics had 
labeled a “pig in a poke,” is closer to be- 
ing what seasoned test pilots who have 
actually flown it refer to as “one hell of 
an airplane.” Chamberlain claims that 
the variable wing craft can operate at 
2% times the speed of sound at high 
altitudes, and by extending its wings for- 
ward is able to slow sufficiently to land 
on short runways. It has a conventional 
or nuclear bomb capacity six times 
greater than the strategic bombers 
of World War I, can fly the Atlan- 
tic without refueling, and if necessary 
can eject its crew in a self-contained cap- 
sule which descends by parachute. In ad- 
dition, its sponsors say it is adaptable for 
use on the Navy’s aircraft carriers, 

What appears to be a plane for all sea- 
sons is the result of spectacular engineer- 
ing on the part of General Dynamics, and 
the imaginative realization that such a 
plane was technically possible on the 
part of Pentagon planners. It was hard 
on the people at General Dynamics to 
remain silent concerning the develop- 
ment of the F-111, especially in the face 
of uninformed criticism. However, the 
knowledge as early as 1961 that an all- 
purpose plane was feasible made silence 
bearable. The Pentagon had sufficient 
faith in General Dynamics’ ability to 
produce such a plane that it negotiated 
the first fixed-price developmental con- 
tract with them. This, in turn, contrib- 
uted significantly to keeping the annual 
military budget from becoming any 
larger. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s column follows: 
[From the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, 
Dec. 29, 1967] 

GENERAL DyNaAmic’s F-111˙8 a Bic Success 

They called the F-111 “all purpose plane” 
(formerly the TFX) a “pig in a poke” when 
Australia contracted to buy twenty-four of 
them from the General Dynamics Corpora- 
tion. Enemies of Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara, who backed the idea of an “all 
purpose” model from the start, had far worse 
names for the F-11l. It was the flying 
Edsel,” it couldn’t be adapted to aircraft 
carriers, etcetera, etcetera. So ran the 
criticisms. 

While the controversy was raging over the 
original award of the plane contract to Gen- 
eral Dynamics (a Texas company) instead of 
to Boeing of Seattle, it was just one more 
count against Secretary McNamara. 

But now, apparently, a lot of people who 
knocked the TFX before it became the F-111 
owe the Secretary an apology as he is about 
to leave the Pentagon to take over in the 
World Bank. For the news from Nellis Air 
Force Base in Nevada is that veteran test 
pilots with records of hundreds of combat 
hours in Korea and Vietnam have testified 
that the F-111 is “one hell of an airplane.” 

According to the pilots, “the guys who bad- 
mouth this airplane are the guys who never 
got in the cockpit.” With its variable wing 
swept back, the F-111 can strike at two-and- 
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one-half times the speed of sound at high 
altitudes, But with its wings extended it can 
put down with piston-engine slowness on 
short runways. It can fly the Atlantic with- 
out refueling, it can carry six times the pay- 
load of a World War II strategic bomber (in 
either nuclear or conventional bombs), it 
can eject its crew in a self-contained capsule 
which descends by parachute, and its spon- 
sors say that there will be no trouble getting 
the Navy version off the deck of a carrier. 
What all this means is that McNamara was 
right in believing that a single basic model 
could be adapted to serve as a tactical 
fighter-bomber. 

This column has been critical of Secretary 
McNamara. But, its count against the Sec- 
retary is that he has been an inhibiting 
factor in carrying the war to the enemy, not 
that he hasn't known how to procure the 
best hardware in the shortest time for the 
least amount of money. McNamara’s techni- 
cal competence should never have been ques- 
tioned; no man can come out of a successful 
career with a great manufacturing corpora- 
tion such as the Ford Motor Company with- 
out knowing something of how scientific and 
technological breakthroughs come about. 

The rule in complicated industry is that 
it takes eight years to go from “conception 
to inventory” with something new. Progress 
will be spotty from model to model, with 
“bugs” developing at all stages. But there is 
no necessary reason to believe that the bugs 
in model fifteen won't be eradicated in the 
thirty-first product that is finally “config- 
ured for operational use.” 

The General Dynamics people had to keep 

their mouths shut for six years about the 
developing F-111, which, was a hard thing 
to do. But a high officer of the company tells 
me that the enforced silence was bearable 
because by 1961 the “state of the art” in 
plane building had made a “flexible” plane 
entirely possible. The jet engine, the com- 
plicated modern electronics systems, the ad- 
vanced weapons, could all be engineered into 
a huge airframe. And the variable wing could 
be utilized to speed a big ship up or to slow 
it down, depending on pilot controls, Putting 
everything together, it was obvious to imagi- 
native technicians that the need for basic 
specialization in a plane was a thing of the 
past. 
If McNamara hadn't seen this, somebody 
else would have hit upon it simply because 
“converging technologies” (to use industrial 
lingo) became apparent to modern “sur- 
veillance systems.” What McNamara did was 
to fit the F-111˙s preordained “invention” 
into the first “fixed price” developmental 
contract in the history of military govern- 
ment. Trusting to the General Dynamics 
engineers to “invent” the plane for him, 
McNamara insisted on the fixed price just 
in time to keep the annual military budget, 
big though it is, from becoming many times 
bigger. 

So McNamara deserves well of his country 
for some things, even though he never fig- 
ured out a good way of fighting the Viet- 
namese War. 


Economic and Political Liberty 
Inseparable 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the administration’s announced inten- 
tion to become master employer of U.S. 
citizens, I believe the following editorial 
from the Jefferson City, Tenn., Stand- 
ard-Banner is worthy of the serious con- 
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sideration of my colleagues and the read- 
ers of the RECORD: 


People often wonder why economic and 
political liberty are inseparable. What is 
wrong, they say, with the government becom- 
ing a primary employer of American citizens? 
Why do we need tens of thousands of individ- 
ual enterprises in which workers can move 
about freely from one job to another seeking 
the employer that suits them? What has this 
to do with political liberty? 

Well, the answer has come from no less 
than the Civil Service Commission, which 
has issued a regulation stating, “An employee 
shall not make public any disagreements 
with, or criticism of, officials, policies, or 
practices of the Commission or of other Fed- 
eral agencies in areas relating to the Com- 
mission’s functions. Such matters may be 
brought to the executive director's attention 
for appropriate action.” 

There, in straight-forward language, is the 
reason why government should never be- 
come the master employer of U.S. citizens. 
What good would a polling booth be with an 
economic dictator sitting in Washington 
holding the power of life and death over all 
jobs in the nation. 


Secretary McNamara: A Contemporary 
Verdict 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read a most interesting and informative 
editorial written by John B. Spore, senior 
editor of Army, a magazine published by 
the Association of the U.S. Army. This 
article which appears in the January 
1968 issue, discusses Secretary McNa- 
mara’s 7 years of decisionmaking. I found 
it to be very informative, and while some 
readers may disagree with some of the 
statements contained therein, I cannot 
help but feel that even Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s most avowed critics, when ob- 
jectively evaluating his years as Secre- 
tary, would have to agree with Mr. 
Spore’s final conclusion: 

Is there a man in uniform today who 
would say that the service in which he serves 
is not better equipped, better armed and 
better managed than it was seven years ago? 


I think Mr. Spore’s article is worth 
reading, and I know my colleagues will 
share my interest. I include it at this 
point in the RECORD: 


McNamara: A CONTEMPORARY VERDICT ON 7 
Years oF DEcISIONMAKING 
(By John B. Spore) 

James V. Forrestal became the nation’s 
first Secretary of Defense on 17 September 
1947. In the ensuing 20-odd years he and 
seven other men have served in the office. The 
last of them, Robert S. McNamara, will on 
20 January 1968 have completed seven full 
years in the office, one-third of the time it 
has been in existence. 

The productive, innovating days of 1961- 
63 are now only memories. His “revolution” 
has long since run its course and life in the 
Pentagon’s E-ring has become a drag. A few 
unsolved (and probably unsolvable by the 
incumbent) problems persist: the TFX (F- 
111), the ABM and, above all, the Vietnam 
war. 

After almost seven years it is past time 
for Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara 
to move on. And so it was done. The business 
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was not well-mannered in the doing. But this 
was not unique. We conduct our public af- 
fairs rudely and without much compassion 
and are seldom given to being civil to our 
public servants. 

In their own good time, historians will 
have their say about the McNamara revolu- 
tion. But we contemporaries who lived 
through it are entitled to look back at it. 
The heady years were the first ones. 

If it wasn’t clear in 1960, it is clear now 
that the time had come for changes in de- 
fense policy. Both Richard Nixon and John 
F. Kennedy said so during the 1960 campaign. 
A start had been made before the Kennedy 
Administration took over. Mr. McNamara was 
fortunate that his predecessor during the 
last months of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion was Thomas S. Gates. Mr. Gates certain- 
ly did no less than set the stage for the 
McNamara revolution and possibly con- 
tributed much more. He deserves credit for 
the Joint Strategic Targeting Committee 
which made it possible to mesh the war plans 
of the several services, The Defense Com- 
munications Agency and the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency are also a part of his con- 
tribution to the evolution of the nation’s 
management of its defense machinery. 

Mr. Gates had other ideas, too, and he 
found his successor receptive to them. 

So the stage was set for the famous paper 
blizzard of queries that shot out of the of- 
fices of Mr. McNamara, his deputy and his 
assistant secretaries These missives were 
aimed at the Joint Chiefs of Staff and at 
the several services. They asked for facts 
(preferably facts that could be quantified, 
as the phrase became) about weapon sys- 
tems, force strengths, supply levels, admin- 
istrative methods, command arrangements, 
strategic plans, contingency plans, procure- 
ment practices—anything and everything 
that was pertinent. At one time in 1961 it 
Was reported that there were substantially 
more than a hundred of these emphatic, 
pointed requests for immediate information. 
The responses gave McNamara and his team 
@ way out of identifying problems, and out 
of all this came the eight “program pack- 
ages” and the functional five-year budgets. 

The program packages and the five-year 
budget are the substantial harvest of the 
McNamara revolution of defense manage- 
ment. Much was heard about systems anal- 
ysis through computer technology by “whiz 
kids” (who, it was alleged, had never met a 
payroll or commanded a rifle company or a 
Navy destroyer, or had flown an F-105) and 
about “cost effectiveness.” But these were 
merely tools—new, seemingly esoteric, and 
little understood to be sure—and would have 
been used sooner or later by the Pentagon 
had Mr. McNamara never come to Washing- 
ton. What was revolutionary was the merg- 
ing of the services’ capabilities into pack- 
ages; strategic retaliatory forces, general pur- 
pose forces, continental air defense forces, 
reserve components forces, general support 
forces, sealift-airlift; research, development 
and engineering, and civil defense. 

The revolution was sealed when the 
Armed Services Committees of Congress ac- 
cepted that way of doing business, It is not 
easy to change the habits of Congress and 
the tradition of considering the Defense De- 
partment budget as the total of the individ- 
ual budget allocations to the Army, Navy, 
Air Force and Marine Corps, plus adminis- 
trative overhead wasn't easily overcome. 
There were recalcitrants among the members 
of Congress but the acceptance of this part 
of the McNamara revolution was best ex- 
pressed by Carl Vinson, the long-time chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee: 
“The Congress in creating the Department 
of Defense set up the guidelines of its op- 
erations. And we deliberately said the Secre- 
tary of Defense should have the right to 
make decisions, giving him the authority, 
direction and control of the Department of 
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Defense in that area. If you read this rec- 
ord, it shows the Secretary of Defense has 
lived up to his responsibilities and his 
decisions.” 

There are critics in Congress who would 
not rest content with Carl Vinson’s assess- 
ment. Some of these critics are objective 
men who honestly doubt if the Secretary of 
Defense has always acted wisely and with a 
full appreciation of all of the factors involved 
in his decisions. Others of his critics—and 
inevitably the loudest—reveal their own prej- 
udices and emotions and private interests 
rather than any substantial reasons for their 
disdain of the orderly and precise McNamara 
mind. 

One of his fellow New Frontiersmen, Roger 
Hilsman, the former Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, has expressed 
the most explicit damnation of Mr. Mc- 
Namara that I have read: “McNamara was 
an extraordinarily able man, a brilliantly 
efficient man. But he was not a wise man,” 
wrote Hilsman in To Move A Nation. 

Mr. McNamara’s sheer ability, mastery and 
confidence in the facts and data he accum- 
lated made some people sit in awe as he enu- 
merated the essential points of his argument. 
He has the mannerisms of a hard and de- 
manding college professor who brooks no 
nonsense. But others have been rubbed the 
wrong way. There had to be something miss- 
ing; the assurance of validity did not come 
through to them. The New York Times’ James 
Reston tried to put his finger on it this way: 
“The issue about the Secretary of Defense 
is not over his inefficiency, but his decisive 
efficiency in putting over dubious policies. 
.. He is tidy, he is confident, and he has 
the sincerity of an Old Testament prophet, 
but something is missing: some element of 
personal doubt, some respect for human 
weakness, some knowledge of history.” 

Obviously Mr. McNamara is not a comfort- 
able man to be around as he does his job. 
He is easier to admire than to like—and 
not a hard man to dislike if you are so dis- 
posed. But this seemed to bother him not at 
all, eyen though it must have. He had been 
hired, as Carl Vinson had said, to make 
decisions. And decisions he was always will- 
ing to make. 

He lopped off the B-70 bomber, but in- 
creased the number of B-52 bombers on alert 
status. He increased the retaliatory force of 
Minuteman and Polaris missiles, but held 
back on the production and deployment of 
a missile defense system. He closed bases that 
he considered ‘outmoded and useless in the 
face of strong political opposition. He made a 
large increase in airlift, but discouraged the 
Navy's desire for nuclear-powered ships. He 
created the Strike Command, merging the 
operational capabilities of the Strategic Army 
Command and the Tactical Air Command, 
but was very slow in increasing the Army's 
combat strength, (The decision in the spring 
of 1961 to increase the number of Army divi- 
sions to 16 was the President’s; McNamara 
wanted no more than 15.) 

No man is perfect, computer technology is 
barely out of its infancy, and so McNamara 
made mistakes. The F-111 decision will no 
doubt haunt him and the nation for many 
years to come. His reasoned reluctance to ap- 
prove the installation of a ballistic missile 
system may have been technically correct, 
but only time will tell whether he accurately 
evaluated the threat and the system. 

His failure to achieve the reorganization of 
the reserve components he desired had the 
effect of causing the National Guard and 
the Army Reserve to exist in a state of tur- 
moil and uncertainty. He could never seem to 
understand that the local pride and tradi- 
tion of these units and the local loyalties of 
the men in them are an essential part of their 
whole and that measuring the reserves’ cost- 
effectiveness on the same scale as he meas- 
ured the total strength of the active military 
forces was misleading. 

Many considered his greatest failure to be a 
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lack of understanding of men. General Lauris 
Norstad put this well when he said: “Too 
much attention tends to be paid to system 
and perhaps too little to men and their re- 
lationships.” Mr. McNamara, who was never 
sparing in his demands on himself and his 
colleagues, demanded much of the officers 
and men of the uniformed services. He was 
so tight-fisted in allocating manpower that 
it would seem he is one of those who believe 
that most men do not work as hard as they 
could and are less productive than they 
should be. 

He re-equipped the Army. Those who 
served in Europe in 1963 and 1964 will recall 
the new trucks, tanks, self-propelled artil- 
lery missiles and helicopters that flowed 
across the Atlantic as the result of the 
budget appropriations for fiscal years 1962 
and 1963 began to appear. The impetus for 
the Howze Board study of Army mobility in 
1962 sprang from the Department of De- 
tense; actually the General Counsel's office 
pushed it forward, The Genera] Counsel was 
Cyrus Vance. 

At times Mr. McNamara seemed ambiva- 
lent about the Army's use of helicopters. He 
was slow in approving some of the Howze 
Board’s recommendations and in the months 
before the big commitment of U.S. troops to 
Vietnam in 1965 he actually ordered a reduc- 
tion in the training of helicopter pilots for 
the Army. But on the whole the Army could 
not find fault with McNamara’s support. 

The recent airlift of 10,000 officers and men 
and equipment of the 10lst Airborne Di- 
vision (minus one brigade) to Vietnam from 
Fort Campbell had its genesis in those years. 
The first result was an increase in the num- 
ber of C-130 turboprop transports; then 
came the C-141 Starlifter (which lifted the 
bulk of the 101st Division); and on the way 
is the big C-5A (see page 67). 

The reorganization of the Department of 
the Army in 1962 which saw the disappear- 
ance of five of the seven chiefs of technical 
services and the creation of Army Materiel 
Command, Combat Developments Command, 
the Office of Personne] Operations and other 
minor agencies came out of the Department 
of the Army and would have never been 
realized without the hard work and tenacity 
of the then Chief of Staff, General George H. 
Decker. But it had the support of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. He, unlike a predecessor who 
is remembered as having said that abolish- 
ing the Army’s technical services would be 
“like bac™ing into a buzz saw,” saw the ad- 
ministrative advantages and not the political 
difficulties, 

Much has been written and said about 
Secretary McNamara and the Vietnam war. 
At one time, some of his critics wanted to 
call it MeNamara's war” and he responded 
that he would accept that. But in the last 
year or two only mindless critics on the far- 
out left blamed the war on Mr. McNamara. 
Others began to criticize him as being too 
soft on the war. This seems to derive from 
his frank skepticism about the cost-efficiency 
of the bombing in North Vietnam, a position 
that his analysis of the existing data no 
doubt supports. But it cannot be said that he 
has been less than loyal to his embattled 
Commander in Chief. And, although he may 
have felt at times that he had ample reason, 
he never publicly differed with the Secretary 
of State or any of our ambassadors to Saigon. 

If at times he has been critical of the 
military conduct of the war, from his point 
of view—and correctly—this was part of his 
duty as Secretary of Defense. And this raises 
the interesting and provocative question of 
why this strong, self-confident, assertive Sec- 
retary of Defense has not found himself em- 
broiled in public hassles with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or members of the Joint 
Chiefs representing their service interests. 

It is a provocative question because it was 
public exhibition of interservice rivalry that 
plagued the administrations of Forrestal 
Johnson and Wilson. 
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The answer to the question is not entirely 
clear. These tentative suggestions seem valid 
to this writer: 

The services had discovered that it was 
self-defeating to carry their disputes to the 
public. They had access to the President and 
to powerful members of Congress on the 
Armed Services Committees. They could 
make their differences with the Secretary 
more effective by sticking to regulations and 
following the letter of the law than they 
could by leaking data to the press. 

The Secretary spent more time with the 
Chiefs than had his predecessors. They thus 
had access to his thinking and he to theirs. 

The Joint Chiefs and other senior officers 
have read the Constitution and they believe 
in civilian control. But difficulties arise when 
a Secretary of Defense bumbles and pro- 
crastinates when faced with a decision, or 
makes one without studying the problems 
involved and out of an ideology or fixation 
that has little pertinence to national defense. 

As shocking as the thought may be to 
civilians who are convinced that the military 
gropes for power and resents any Secretary 
of Defense who is not a cipher, the true 
situation is otherwise. Our senior military 
officers welcome a Secretary of Defense who 
makes hard decisions on the basis of the 
objective factors. Our senior commanders 
are confident, assertive men, accustomed to 
command, They believe in civilian control 
because they have been taught to believe in 
it since they were cadets and young officers. 
But their own forceful character demands 
that the Secretary of Defense be forceful, 
too. 
In Secretary McNamara they found such a 
man. He was worth wrangling with. And is 
there a man in uniform today who would 
say that the service in which he serves is 
not better equipped, better armed and better 
managed than it was seven years ago? 


Thomas Edison Is Still My Consulting 
Engineer 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, just as the 
inventions of Thomas A. Edison have 
made a lasting contribution to the prog- 
ress and well-being of mankind, so his 
remarkable character continues to be an 
inspiration to succeeding generations of 
Americans. The Nation is indebted to Mr. 
George E. Stringfellow, of East Orange, 
NJ. who is distinguished in his own 
right for his business and humanitarian 
achievements, for his fascinating anec- 
dotes about the illustrious inventor with 
whom he was closely associated for many 
years. Mr. Stringfellow, who is now re- 
tired from Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
Inc., granted an interview some years 
ago to Mr. Edward Ellis, a staff writer for 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
which remains most timely and interest- 
ing. I know that our colleagues will wish 
to read Mr. Ellis’ article which appeared 
in the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of February 11, 1953, and I should 
therefore like to insert it at this point in 
the Recorp: 

Exactly 106 years ago today Thomas A, Edi- 
son was born. He died in 1931. There are not 
many people left who knew the great inven- 
tor personally. 

One of these is George E. Stringfellow, 59. 
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In the last 8 years of Edison’s life Mr. String- 
fellow saw him 2 to 3 times daily. That was 
in the West Orange, N.J., laboratory of 
Thomas A, Edison Industries, Inc., where Mr. 
Stringfellow served the genſus as manager of 
his storage battery division. 

Today he is senior vice president and gen- 
eral manager of this same division, which 
makes the batteries that power subway sig- 
nals and the underground locomotives for 
coal mines. 


WITH DEEP RESPECT 


Mr. Stringfellow spoke today, without awe 
but with deep respect, of the genius. 

“Mr. Edison taught me three things,” Mr. 
Stringfellow says with soft firmness. “One— 
how to think. Two—the value of clear think- 
ing. Three—to get the facts before acting.” 

The rapidity with which he read, and the 
tenacity of his memory, amazed the men 
around Edison. Disturbed them at times, too. 
An assistant might start reminding Edison 
of something he, the assistant, had told the 
inventor some months before. 

“No!” Edison would interrupt, “You told 
me” thus-and-such. 

In self-defense, many of his laboratory 
workers, Mr. Stringfellow among them, began 
keeping diaries of the things they said to 
Edison. Not once, says Mr. Stringfellow, did 
he ever note an instance in which Edison’s 
memory went awry. 

However, he continues, he and the other 
men did not stand in awe of Edison. He 
was much too human for that. Among other 
things, Edison loved a good joke. 

There was the night, Mr. Stringfellow re- 
calls, when Edison and his aids labored in 
the laboratory until 3 a.m. At this hour a 
breakfast of ham and eggs was served. While 
the food was being passed, Edison fell 
asleep at the table. 


INTEGRITY NOT FOR SALE 


Just for a lark, the others removed Edi- 
son’s untouched plate, substituting an empty 
one. In a few minutes the tousle-haired 
genius awakened. Glancing down at the 
empty plate, Edison rubbed his belly and 
cried, “Well, let’s go boys.” 

Once the ruse was exposed, amidst laugh- 
2 Edison was as tickled as the prank- 
sters. 

Edison’s integrity endeared him to Mr. 
Stringfellow. In about 1907, as Mr, String- 
fellow heard the story, Edison recalled many 
storage batteries already in use in mines and 
elsewhere. He explained that he wasn’t happy 
with the kind of service they had been giving. 

The consumers themselves had no com- 
plaints, but Edison offered to buy back all 
these batteries. Then the consumers, match- 
ing his fairness, offered to pay for the serv- 
ice the batteries already had rendered. But 
Edison wouldn’t hear of this. 

In all, Mr. Stringfellow says, Edison lost 
millions of dollars on this recall deal. He felt 
that his integrity was not for sale. “If these 
batteries are not the best,” the inventor in- 
sisted, They're not worthy of the name of 
Edison.” 

USED QUESTIONNAIRES 

The electrical wizard was a great one for 
showering his assistants with questionnaires. 
Mr. Stringfellow decided to turn the tables 
on him. Edison, recognizing the justice of 
this, laughingly listened. 

“Mr. Edison,” began his manager, “there 
are many things about storage batteries 
which only you know. By questioning you, 
I'd like to extract from your mind these 
things, so that when you pass to your great 
reward we can still use you as a consulting 
engineer.” 

Mr. Stringfellow asked Mr. Edison about 
120 questions. 

Edison wrote out the answers. Most he 
covered with a simple yes or no. In no in- 
stance did he require more than 20 words to 
explain his. thoughts. 

This exchange took place in about 1928, 
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In 1937, 6 years after Edison’s death, Mr. 
Stringfellow had occasion to remember these 
answers, which he had locked in his safe. 

A shipment of iron to be used in storage 
batteries had arrived from Sweden. 

The Edison people felt, however, that the 
iron had too much nickel in it. 

If the iron could not be used, the plant 
would have to be closed temporarily, throw- 
ing nearly 1,600 persons out of work. Mr. 
Stringfellow went for guidance to Edison's 
answers. 

Fortunately, one question Mr. Stringfellow 
had asked the inventor was: “If there is an 
excess of nickel in the iron, what effect does 
it have on the cell?” 

As from the grave, Edison’s answer stared 
back at him: “No harm”, 

So the plant proceeded with the iron, and 
folks did not lose their pay checks. 

“Thomas Alva Edison,” sighs Mr. String- 
fellow, “is still my consulting engineer.“ 


Newsletter of Hon. John J. Rhodes, 
of Arizona 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I send a newsletter to my constituents 
periodically, and under leave to extend 
my remarks I include herein the latest 
edition of this report: 


NEWSLETTER OF JOHN J. RHODES, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, JANUARY 18, 1968 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Customarily at this time of the year, I re- 
view the events of the preceding year. So 
much occurred in the year 1967, and most of 
the occurrences were so well publicized, I feel 
that this year it would be more profitable for 
me to look ahead to 1968. I will attempt to 
analyze some of the problems which face us, 
and perhaps to make a few predictions, Let 
me assure you to begin with that any prob- 
lems which I do not discuss will be omitted 
only because of the requirements of time and 
space, and not because I underestimate their 
importance, 

1. Vietnam—The biggest problem facing 
us continues to be the war in Southeast Asia. 
We now have 525,000 men engaged there, 
which means that this is now the third 
largest foreign war in which our Nation has 
ever been engaged. 

As I dictate this newsletter, noises are 
emanating from Hanoi which appear to be 
peace feelers. I sincerely hope that they are 
truly peace feelers, and that this war may 
in fact be ended some time this year. How- 
ever, I am not at all sure that this is the 
situation. I feel certain that our bombing, 
and the losses sustained by the ground forces 
of the Communists, have weakened their 
physical strength, and caused them to desire 
to end the war on terms less than total vic- 
tory for their side. However, I expect them 
now to try to buy a “cheap victory.” They 
will probably agree to some sort of peace 
talks before too long, but likely will offer 
very little except a Laotian type coalition 
government in which communists control the 
police, and the more vital elements of the 
government. Great pressure will be brought 
to bear on our Government to accept such a 
peace, much of it coming from the United 
Nations and its Secretary General. Such a 
settlement would merely be a “defeat in 
stages” for us, and for the South Vietnamese. 

During the talks, the Communists will be 
rearming and resupplying their armed sery- 
ices; they will rebuild bridges, highways and 
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railroads. If the talks fail, they will be in a 
much better position to proceed to a hoped- 
for victory than they now are. 

They are pragmatists, They can be de- 
pended upon to do those things which are 
best for them. Unless I have misread the 
signs, it is now to their advantage to engage 
in talks. At the very worst, they will get a 
truce which will allow them to regroup and 
resupply their armed forces. And, there is 
always the chance they can get a cheap vic- 
tory at the conference table. 

2. Civil disorder at home—In the spring a 
march on Washington is planned for “civil 
rights.” There will be other marches in 
other cities. In the summer there will be 
more riots and more burning. There will be 
other demonstrations, allegedly aimed at es- 
tablishing peace in Vietnam. Each of these 
demonstrations, for whatever purpose, will 
bear amazing resemblance to other similar 
“happenings.” 

Consider with me, if you will, the back- 
ground against which these so-called civil 
disturbances occur. To begin with, they oc- 
cur in a Nation which has the highest degree 
of personal freedom, the highest personal 
standard of living, and the highest developed 
civilization the world has ever seen. However, 
they occur at a time in the history of this 
Country, in which we are engaged in a for- 
eign war of impressive proportions. We are 
also suffering from an international deficit 
in our balance of payments which has caused 
our supply of gold to dwindle alarmingly. 
Even more important, our Government, 
which is being pressured to spend more and 
more money at home, finds itself with an 
administrative deficit of proportions never 
before contemplated. Much of it comes from 
greatly increased nondefense expenditures of 
the welfare type. 

Under such circumstances, I submit that 
all good American citizens should do their 
best to help our Nation and our people to 
get through a very troublesome period in our 
history. I further submit that those who are 
engaging in and encouraging civil disturb- 
ances are not giving that kind of help. 
Whether their motives are pure or whether 
they are not is beside the point. The facts are 
that their actions are not to the best in- 
terest of all society, at this particular time. 

I am the last person to believe that there 
should be any abridgement of the right of 
freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, or 
the other freedoms guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution. However, I recognize, as I am sure 
most of you do, that the first duty of a 
society is to protect itself. The long-term best 
interests of all of our people lie in the 
preservation of this society. 

Those who are deliberately and openly 
working to end our society, and cause the 
downfall of our Nation, are mainly believers 
in international Communism. Tt is a fairly 
well known fact in Washington that most of 
the known Communists have dropped every- 
thing in order to concentrate on aiding and 
abetting every chance for civil disturbances. 
Knowing their desires, and the goal of world 
conquest for which they strive, I am not 
surprised. At the present, these are the most 
promising waters in which they can fish. 

3. The deficit and the monetary crisis—I 
place these two together, because they are 
interrelated. This Government operated with 
cumulative administrative deficits of $40,- 
312,000,000 from fiscal years 1960 through 
1967. When governments operate at huge def- 
icits, the effect is to create more dollars and 
thus to lower the purchasing power of each 
one. These increased dollars are available for 
investment and spending abroad. Since they 
really do not represent an increase in the 
total wealth of our Nation, many foreigners 
regard them as flat dollars. 

As the balance of dollar credits in the 
hands of the central banks of the world in- 
creased, many people became afraid that the 
convertibility of the dollar into gold might 
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be threatened. Therefore, they started to buy 
gold with their dollars. The result has been 
that our gold supply has dwindled from a 
level of about $26 billion after World War II 
to something over $12 billion at the present 
time. At the same time, the total of dollar 
credits in the hands of other nations has 
gone up over 250 percent. The cumulative 
results was an attack on the dollar caused by 
huge purchases of gold in the markets of 
the world. 

Now President Johnson has outlined a pro- 
gram to deter the drain of dollars, He expects 
to (1) discourage the American businessman 
from investing abroad, particularly in 
Western Europe; (2) discourage Americans 
from traveling abroad, also particularly in 
Western Europe; and (3) encourage American 
business to repatriate capital previously in- 
vested abroad. He has not yet said how he 
intends to implement these objectives, but 
reading between the lines, he apparently 
intends to do so by levying certain types of 
taxes. 

It is a very simple and, I suppose, naive 
question to ask why this Administration per- 
sists in attacking the symptoms of the disease 
instead of the causes. Since one of the pri- 
mary causes of our monetary difficulties is 
the deficit, why don’t we begin to cut non- 
defense expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment? Why don’t we also marshall the latent 
patriotism of the American people and get 
them to agree (I am sure a great majority 
of them would) to postpone certain very de- 
sirable programs while the war in Vietnam is 
going on? In other words, why don’t we have 
@ little old-fashioned leadership from the 
President of the United States? 

4. Public welfare—Hopefully one of our 
long-range problems will be attacked this 
year. For a long time, many of us have felt 
that our welfare systems are completely out 
of date. In the first place, they do not take 
care of the poor adequately. In the second 
place, they do not encourage those who are 
poor because they lack skill to obtain those 
skills, These defects in the program have in 
many instances resulted in succeeding gen- 
erations of welfare recipients in the same 
families. It has resulted in hopelessness and 
the creation of social parasites out of people 
who would rather be useful members of so- 
ciety, if given the chance to be. 

A provision of the Social Security bill 
passed by the Congress last year goes in the 
proper direction. This provision would make 
it necessary for an adult in a home which 
draws aid for dependent children to get a 
job. If the adult does not have skills to allow 
him to get a job, he must train for and ac- 
quire a skill. 

Our society needs all its members to be 
producers, except those who cannot produce 
because of a physical or mental incapacity. 

5. Nationwide strikes—This last year has 
seen strikes occur which have paralyzed large 
segments of the country, and of industry. 
We in Arizona have suffered from a copper 
strike which has now lasted over seven 
months. President Johnson promised some 
time ago to submit a legislative proposal to 
deal with national emergency strikes. Thus 
far there has been no such proposal on this 
subject. It is my hope that this Congress 
will begin immediately to hold hearings look- 
ing toward legislation which would deal with 
work stoppages of this magnitude. Our Na- 
tion and our economy cannot afford them 
any more. 

6. Merchant marine—Our merchant ma- 
rine used to be the queen of the seas. It has 
now deteriorated to the point where less 
than 7 percent of even our own commerce 
travels in American ships. This is not only 
bad economics—it is very bad insofar as the 
defense of our Country and our allies are 
concerned. In time of war, ships make up the 
logistical lifeline for our armed forces and 
our wartime economy. A vigorous program 
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aimed at restoring our merchant marine 
must be undertaken immediately. 

7. Defense of our country—We are now in 
a debate, trying to decide whether or not 
we should deploy an anti-ballistics missile 
system. This is only part of the debate. The 
larger part consists of a real fear on the 
part of many of us that our preoccupation 
with Vietnam may have taken so much of 
our time and resources that we have ne- 
glected to watch our real enemy—Soviet Rus- 
sia and international Communism. It is our 
fear that the research and development nec- 
essary to keep ahead of the Russians in all 
areas of defense might be lagging. This year, 
I hope the Congress will take a very long, 
hard look at our present defense posture, and 
do those things which are necessary to keep 
us from being placed in a secondary posi- 
tion, insofar as the various categories of 
sophisticated warfare are concerned. 

8. Central Arizona project—It has been 4 
years since the Supreme Court decision in 
the case of Arizona vs. California was handed 
down. These years have not been wasted, al- 
though all of us are disappointed that a 
project to allow us to use our water has not 
been authorized by the Congress. I say the 
years have not been wasted, because as I 
look back upon the hurdles which we have 
been able to surmount on our way to a suc- 
cessful legislative authorization, I am im- 
pressed and somewhat elated. As I look ahead 
to the hurdles remaining, they appear to be 
much less formidable than those we have 
successfully bypassed or overcome. Everyone 
is well aware of Arizona’s need for water. Our 
friends in the other states of the West are 
well aware of the fact that the enactment of 
a Central Arizona bill is a prerequisite to the 
continuation of water development in the 
West. Therefore, we have well wishers now 
which we have never had before. 

For years people have been predicting the 
Central Arizona Project would be authorized. 
Even so, I feel justified in making such a 
prediction again. The chances of success ap- 
pear bright! 

9. A Happy New Year to all of you—May 
God give to each of you His richest blessings, 
now and in the future. 


Federal Housing Administration To Aid 
Inner Cities 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration has taken 
on a new and exciting challenge in seek- 
ing to provide more and better homes 
for the people who live in the inner cities 
of this Nation. Peter Laine of the Miami 
Herald’s Washington Bureau, has writ- 
ten a most interesting article on this 
new FHA-sponsored program and the ac- 
tion of Congress and the Nation’s busi- 
nessmen that are helping to make this 
venture possible. I felt his analysis and 
observations were acute and most in- 
formative, and should be made available 
to each Member. The article follows: 
[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Jan. 2, 1968] 

FHA OFFERS Hope to Bic CITY GHETTOS 

(By Peter Laine) 

WaSHINGTON.—The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration is cooling its romance with sub- 
urbia and making a crash courtship of the 
ghetto. 

For the first time, the FHA is placing more 
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than half of its basic home mortgage insur- 
ance business in the nation’s central city 
areas. 

“I want you to go looking for applications 
(in the central cities),” FHA Commissioner 
Philip Brownstein told his 76 regional di- 
rectors at a recent crackdown session here. 

To many of his listeners, long accused of 
running offices wedded to the split-level 
home, it did indeed sound like “a new and 
strange job for the FHA.” 

“It is new; but it is not strange,” declared 
Brownstein. “It is the principal reason for 
FHA existence in the year of 1967.“ 

To the national goal of home ownership 
as a key stabilizing force for the riot-torn 
cities, Brownstein added a personal stimu- 
lant: the thought that the FHA may be axed 
if it fails. 

The FHA is now approving 1,000 home 
mortgage insurance applications a week from 
the inner-city areas, Brownstein said, 

It is a handsome figure compared to the 
200 a week as recently as October—and to 
the almost negligible handful less than a year 
ago when slum applicants were virtually FHA 
untouchables. 

But, even allowing that home insurance is 
only one of many FHA weapons in the fight 
to save the cities, the critical question re- 
mains: Is it too little and too late? 

Only last month a Senate committee re- 
ported on the “enormity” of the housing 
problem: 

“In America today there are approximately 
8.5 million dilapidated housing units and 
many thousands of others in varying states 
of disrepair, most of which are occupied by 
families at the lowest income levels.” 

And committee member Charles Percy 
(R., III.), while conceding Brownstein’s 
“strong personal commitment,” put the 
issue this way: 

“He is faced with the staggering task of 
reorienting the thinking of a whole corps of 
mortgage underwriters in FHA’s local and 
regional offices who heretofore have been 
taught to think first in terms of the eco- 
nomic soundness of loans rather than their 
social value.” 

Percy had “grave doubt” that the FHA 
can implement “boldly” the expanded inner- 
city program in the 1967 housing bill which 
the committee reported favorably and which 
will be debated after Congress resumes. 

Brownstein, however, thinks FHA can and 
will do the job—though not alone. There has 
to be a lender with a loan before the FHA 
can insure it. 

President Johnson announced that the in- 
surance industry has made a $1 billion com- 
mitment for slum housing in the wake of 
the summer riots. Brownstein believes more 
is on the way even though other investments 
offer better yields. 

“This recognition is essential to the sur- 
vival of the cities,” he said. 

Also, there has to be a willingness on the 
part of the home owner to risk his own 
share of the investment, no matter how 
modest. Brownstein thinks this ess 
exists despite today’s special risks of slum 
living. 

Custom often hardens into unofficial 
policy but it would be unfair to saddle the 
FHA with a blanket accusation of slum 
neglect. Its hands are guided by Congress, 
and until last year they were firmly tied. 

The criterion for FHA insurance in the past 
has always been “economic soundness”— 
certainly more likely to be found in the rel- 
atively affluent suburbs. This yardstick still 
prevails but 1966 legislation opened up a 
vital waiver. 

It allowed mortgage insurance for one-to- 
four family properties in areas where riots 
had occurred or were threatened—and on 
the basis of “acceptable risk” without re- 
gard for economic soundness. 

Mere location of a home in a slum neigh- 
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borhood previously was enough to rule out 
hope for FHA help. The 1966 amendment re- 
duced the standards to the normal levels of 
the physical condition of the building and 
the credit status of the applicant not of his 
neighborhood. 

(The question of interpreting which areas 
would be eligible as “threatened” by dis- 
orders was painfully overcome last summer. 
All urban areas are now so considered.) 

Giving inner-city home p “the 
highest possible priority,” Brownstein told 
his regional men this fall: 

“A project should not be rejected simply 
because it involves poor people, or because it 
is in a portion of the city you have been 
accustomed to rejecting for old fashioned, ar- 
bitrary reasons.” 

The shift in FHA emphasis led at once to 
contemplation of the greater risks involved. 

Traditionally self-supporting through its 
fee system, the FHA has built a reserve of 
about $1.2 billion—a large sum for normal 
operations and a target for critics of FHA 
“conservatism.” 

But the implications of the administra- 
tion’s new role are unknown. Nevertheless, 
it is willing to accept the risks. 

“This does not mean the elimination of 
prudence and common sense,” Brownstein 
reassured mortgage holders. 

Even so, the 1967 act proposes the radical 
change of backing the FHA with congres- 
sional appropriations from general tax rev- 
enues—instead of just FHA’s own funds col- 
lected from borrowers. 

In leading the FHA to its unaccustomed 
role as crusader, Brownstein sees a very real 
need to improve its battered image by letting 
“people and newspapers know the facts.” He 
has therefore: 

Ordered his field men to make immediate 
reports on unfavorable articles and phone 
calls on critical problems. 

Sent 10 two-man teams of trouble-shoot- 
ers into the regional offices to help “slash 
through red tape, indecision and pussyfoot- 
ing.” It’s known as Operation Hardnose. 

Opened counseling service offices in 15 
cities. 

Counseling indeed may become a major 
FHA responsibility if the 1967 housing bill is 
enacted next year. 

One section would relax the standards for 
applicant credit risks to “reasonably satis- 
factory . capable of home ownership with 
the assistance of budget, debt management 
and related counseling.” 

It would in fact, “direct” the FHA to 
“search behind . . . flaws in credit histories 
for extenuating cir- 


allow insurance of all types of slum housing 
(not just one to four-family units), in all 
older or declining areas (not just those with 
riot threats), and permit waiver of any other 
statutory limitation (including the maxi- 
mum mortgage amount) that would block 
insurance of an otherwise acceptable risk. 


Benjamin Franklin 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr, FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
before his untimely death, Mr. Harry H. 
Schlacht, editor of the East Side News, 
a publication with wide distribution 
throughout my congressional district, 
wrote an editorial commemorating the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin. The edi- 
torial has been republished in the news- 
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paper on the occasion of the 262d anni- 
versary of this great American’s birth, 
January 17, 1706. It is my pleasure and 
privilege to submit it herewith for perusal 
by my colleagues, as follows: 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: 1706-90 

(By the late Harry H. Schlacht) 

The life story of Benjamin Franklin is one 
of America’s treasures. It has also become 
one of the world’s treasures, for he has been 
immortalized in prose and poetry for the 
things he stood and believed in during the 
birth of our nation. Mention of his name 
evokes the most pleasant recollections, for 
he symbolizes the glory of our past. 

Ben Franklin, who was born in Boston on 
Jan. 17, 1706, settled in Philadelphia where 
he spent the greater part of his life. He 
founded his own newspaper, “The Phila- 
delphia Gazette,” and later published his 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac.” Later, his inven- 
tions in electricity and optics earned for him 
a great reputation throughout the world. 
Subsequently, he founded the University of 
Pennsylvania, 

He was one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, the incarnation of our 
Democracy, the master builder. He stands 
second only to Washington in the list of 
heroic personalities. He was a member of 
the Continental Congress, who signed the 
Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. To have been 
so privileged to sign these historic docu- 
ments assures his perpetuity among the 
champions of human liberty. 

No man ever lived a more virile life in his 
day and generation. He rose from humbiest 
surroundings, and owed hardly anything to 
parentage or patronage. He enjoyed no ad- 
vantage of early education, but he lived to 
stand before kings and died to bequeath a 
mame crowned with the august halo of im- 
mortality. Well may it be said that he never 
wasted time nor time ever wasted him, 

Franklin and Lincoln are the two Ameri- 
cans who typify the American character. 
Both were alike in their personalities—quali- 
ties of humor, genial friendship, 
thought, simplicity of ideas, and unwearying 
industry. 

The lessons of honesty, temperance and 
economy which Franklin inculcated and 
practiced with such brilliant success in his 
own person have been of priceless value to 
civilization. The world was his school, and 
necessity was his teacher. 

Ben Franklin enlarged the boundaries of 
human knowledge by discovering laws and 
facts of nature, and applying them to the 
service of mankind. His writings have been 
translated into many languages, and they 
are still the “best sellers” after two centuries. 

How glorious a legacy to the youth of 
America is the history of his abiding patri- 
otism, his faith and his self sacrifice. 

Let the young and the old read his writings 
and refresh their minds with the recollec- 
tions of his fine maxims and virtuous deeds. 
We may not achieve his greatness, but we 
may strive to emulate his example. 

Let us behold his calm and gentle face, 
never clouded by anger, or wrinkled by ill 
humor, but which beamed with a love for 
his fellow man. He was never dazzled by 
elevation, nor debauched by flattery. Neither 
was he ever soured by disappointment, or 
corrupted by ambition. He knew how to stand 
humbly and serenely on the lowest level of 
obscurity and on the loftiest pinnacle of 
fame. He won his place in the front ranks of 
the world’s scientists, diplomats, statesmen, 
men of affairs and men of letters. 

Shortly after George Washington took of - 
fice as the first President of the Unitec 
States, Franklin “wrapped the drapery of hie 
couch about him and lay down to pleasant 
dreams.” Like Moses, he could see the Prom- 
ised Land” from afar, but could not enter, 
It was on the 17th of April, 1790, that his 
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sun sank in the horizon, to rise again in a 
purer sphere, in the vigor and beauty of eter- 
nal youth. His spirit abides in libraries, uni- 
versities, and is ever associated with the 
printing press, the newspaper, the post-office, 
and savings institutions. 

It may be said of him, as was said of 
Shakespeare, that Franklin was a “myriad- 
minded man.” 

In diplomacy, he was a Talleyrand; in in- 
vention, a forerunner of Edison; in physical 
science, a Newton; in philosophy, an Eras- 
mus; in satire, a Swift; in style, an Addison; 
and in power of narration, a Defoe. 

The statue of Benjamin Franklin in front 
of the Philadelphia Postoffice bears the fol- 
lowing inscription written by George Wash- 
ington: 

“Benjamin Franklin, 1706-1790, venerated 
for benevolence, admired for talents, es- 
teemed for patriotism, beloved for philan- 
throphy.” 

What an inspiring privilege it would be 
for the youth of America to reflect on the life 
and achievements of Ben Franklin. May his 
ideals continue to disseminate throughout 
the land, and may his spirit protect us from 
oppression and preserve inviolate our free- 
doms, and the glories of our Republic. 


Battle for Cleaner Air 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, some 
scientists doubt that we will be able to 
control before it is too late the pollutants 
in the air we breathe and in the water 
we drink. 

That is why I welcome the news that 
Health, Education, and Welfare Secre- 
tary Gardner is proposing tighter air 
pollution control for the 1970-model 
automobiles and is introducing air pollu- 
tion controls for trucks and buses pow- 
ered by gasoline. 

As President Johnson warned when 
he signed the Air Quality Act of 1967: 

Either we stop poisoning our air, or we 
become a Nation in gas masks, groping our 
way through dying cities and a wilderness 
of ghost towns. 


In a recent editorial, the New York 
Times seconded the President’s warning: 

Passage of the Air Quality Act of 1967 has 
given the Federal Government some im- 
portant weapons with which to carry on the 
fight against air pollution. But no one should 
think for a minute that the battle has been 
won, This is only the opening round of what 
is bound to be a long, hard, and costly war. 


Mr. Speaker, I include the Times’ edi- 
torial in the RECORD: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 8, 1968] 

BATTLE FoR CLEANER AIR 

The Federal Government is beginning to 
take some encouraging steps to answer affir- 
matively the pessimistic question raised by 
the eminent oceanographer, Dr. Jacques Pic- 
card, who wonders whether man will be able 
to control the suicidal technology that is 
blighting the air he breathes and the water 
he drinks before it destroys him. 

By proposing more stringent air pollution 
controls for 1970 model automobiles and by 
introducing for the first time air pollution 
controls for gasoline- trucks and 
buses, the Government hopes to cut by one- 
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third the amount of exhaust pollutants per- 
mitted 1968 model cars. 

President Johnson warned a few weeks ago 
when he signed the Air Quality Act of 1967: 
“We are pouring at least 130 million tons 
of poison into the air each year... . Either 
we stop poisoning our air or we become a 
nation in gas masks, groping our way through 
dying cities and a wilderness of ghost towns.” 

The President’s solemn warning deserves 
far more attention than it has received. The 
Air Quality Act provides for a three-year 
program cos $428 million to combat air 
pollution. It considerably expands the Fed- 
eral Government's powers for this purpose, 
but as the President had the candor to admit, 
it will not put an end to air pollution. 

Only a far more general recognition by the 
public of the seriousness of the menace can 
bring about the united attack on the prob- 
lem by local, state and Federal governments 
that is essential to its elimination. Polluted 
air recognizes no boundaries, The only effec- 
tive way of stopping it is at its source. 

The most serious weakness in the bill is its 
failure to establish national emission stand- 
ards for industries which are substantial 
sources of pollution, such as pulp and paper 
mills, oil refineries, iron and steel plants and 
chemical manufacturers. This was a key fea- 
ture of President Johnson's request last Jan- 


In most other respects the measure is a 
good one, It authorizes the Secretary of HEW 
to define the atmospheric areas of the nation; 
to establish air quality control regions, and 
to establish interstate air quality planning 
agencies if the states fail to act. 

Passage of the Air Quality Act of 1967 has 
given the Federal Government some impor- 
tant weapons with which to carry on the 
fight against air pollution. But no one should 
think for a minute that the battle has been 
won. This is only the opening round of what 
is bound to be a long, hard and costly war. 


Job Corpsmen Get Workout 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I think my colleagues will be interested 
in reading an excellent article in the 
Newark Evening News on the commu- 
nity-minded spirit and contributions of 
the enrollees at one of the Job Corps 
Men’s Urban Centers—the Kilmer Job 
Corps Center, in Edison, N.J. 

Although it has been obvious since the 
conception of the program that society in 
general would receive long-range bene- 
fits from the self-supporting, contribut- 
ing youngsters trained by the Job Corps, 
the civic work performed by Kilmer 
Corpsmen is testimony to its immediate 
benefits. 

The article follows: 

[From the Newark (N. J.) Evening News, 

Nov. 28, 1967] 
JOB CORPSMEN GET WORKOUT 
(By Campbell Allen) 

Ep1son.—No one can say that corpsmen at 
the Kilmer Job Corps Center are not com- 
munity-minded. 

A Salvation Army Scout troop went to 
camp because corpsmen raised more than 
$600 from an auction, candy sale and car 
wash, 

The Urban League center in Perth Amboy 
was painted by corpsmen, as was a tank 
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truck for the Bridgewater Fire Department 
and a River Vale First Aid Squad ambulance. 

Paraplegics at a nearby veterans hospital 
are using wheelchair tables made by job 
corps center trainees. 

In the last 15 months, according to center 
officials, corpsmen have spent more than 
13.500 hours in volunteer or on-the-job work 
for nonprofit organizations in neighboring 
communities. 

An estimated 650 corpsmen, 40 per cent 
of all corpsmen at the center, participated 
in these projects. The Kilmer center opened 
in February 1965. 


VALUE, $19,350 


Officials noted that community services are 
performed only when they are not in conflict 
with existing local business. Still, the value 
of corpsmen services during that period were 
estimated at $19,350. 

Among the groups receiving job corps as- 
sistance have been the Urban League of 
Greater New Brunswick, Highland Park 
United Crebral Palsy Fund, March of Dimes 
and United Pund campaigns, Salvation Army, 
Kiwanis, UNICEF, JFK Community Hospital, 
Edison and the Edison Home for the Aged. 

Besides sending Salvation Army Scouts to 
camp, corpsmen also took other boys from 
the Salvation Army on a camping trip and 
collected and repaired toys for the Army to 
distribute to underprivileged children. 

“They did a very good job, were well-man- 
nered and took instructions well,” New 
Brunswick Purchasing Agent George Nesser 
said of the corpsmen who painted the city’s 
National Guard armory at the request of 
Mayor Patricia Sheehan. 


RECEIVE FURNITURE 


The Middlesex County Economic Oppor- 
tunities Corp. Head Start program received 
furniture fitted to the needs of pre-school 
youngsters made by trainees in the Kilmer 
center’s carpentry school. 

The State Home for Boys at Monroe Town- 
ship was able to use its summer camp after 
& dozen corpsmen spent 96 hours preparing 
the tract. Other corpsmen cleared a 10-acre 
park site for the Metuchen Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Six Spanish-speaking corpsmen put in 300 
hours acting as interpreters when MCEOO 
conducted a survey in Perth Amboy. 

Each Tuesday 18 corpsmen give leadership 
training to Salvation Army Boy Scouts, a 
program involving about 2,340 hours a year. 

Plans are under way for further com- 
munity service during the Christmas season. 


Congressmen Are on Spot Regarding 
Spending, Aid Programs This Year 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a most interesting editorial 
which appeared in the Fort Lauderdale 
News on January 11, 1968. Written by 
this newspaper's thought-provoking as- 
sistant editor, Harvey A. Call, the edi- 
torial reflects a perceptive view of the 
problems facing us in this second session 
of the 90th Congress, particularly with 
2 to Federal spending and foreign 

I recommend the reading of Mr. Call's 
editorial and insert it at this point in 
the RECORD: 
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CONGRESSMEN ARE ON SPOT REGARDING SPEND- 
ING, Am PROGRAMS THIS YEAR 

Possibly our Congressmen rate just a bit 
of pity at this time. 

After all, that session of Congress which 
gets under way on Monday is nothing to 
approach with relish. Both the voters and 
the President will be on the backs of con- 
gressmen between now and the time ad- 
journment is reached for the elections. 

Mr. Johnson has made it quite clear that 
he will try to place on Congress the blame 
for inflation and the dollar troubles, among 
other things. 

But the fact is that the government is not 
trying to get to the root of inflation nor im- 
prove the soundness of the dollar. 

Preliminary reports indicate the budget 
for next year will total $190 billion or more. 
To be sure, this is the “unified” budget be- 
ing used for the first time. However, on a 
comparative basis, spending during the cur- 
rent year would be $175.5 billion. 

So, spending will be up some $14.5 billion, 
increasing the prospect of another huge 
deficit and laying the groundwork for new 
demands that income taxes be boosted. 

Instead of trying to halt inflation by cur- 
tailing federal spending, we are going ahead 
as usual, 

Then, too, an issue is sure to be made 
of our balance of payments deficit. President 
Johnson may attempt to go beyond his plea 
that Americans refrain from travel abroad. 
He may seek laws to curtail the outflow of 
dollars through this channel, shifting to 
Congress any blame monetary crises if action 
is not taken. 

Again the easiest and most effective way of 
improving our balance of payments and 
bolstering the dollar will be ignored. 

Termination of foreign aid would cut off 
the biggest outflow of dollars and at the 
same time, it would ease our budget and 
tax problems. 

If any one factor is primarily responsible 
for our problems today, it is our foreign aid 
generosity. 

From time to time mention is made of 
foreign aid having amounted to “more than” 
$100 billion. Actually, the latest figure is 
$114,894,000,000. 

But that isn’t all by a long shot. We have 
been running deficits just about all the way 
down the line, so that foreign aid money 
has been borrowed money. It represents 
nearly one-third of our national deficit. 

But that isn't all, either. Interest on what 
we have borrowed to give away so lavishly 
comes to the tidy sum of $37,839,000,000. 
Thus foreign aid has actually cost us $152,- 
533,000,000 over the past 20 years. And that 
represents slightly less than half of our 
national debt. 

Inasmuch as we are paying some $14 bil- 
lion annually as interest on our national 
debt, something like $6.5 billion represents 
the interest which we are paying on the debt 
incurred because of foreign aid. 

To be sure, we are stuck with that. But 
we can decide that this is the time to call 
a halt to aiding anyone and everyone around 
the world. Three billion dollars or more 
could be lopped off our budget if we decide 
that. 

Every time someone suggests stopping for- 
eign aid there are outcries and predictions 
of dire consequences of such action. 

But let’s just look at the record. 

Foreign aid was supposed to further world 
peace, among other things. Yet there has 
been a decrease in peace. Some evidence is 
available that our foreign aid helped finance 
the more than 50 wars which have taken 
place since 1945. 

Then, foreign aid was supposed to halt the 
spread of communism, weaken Russia 
through alienating nations that would aid 
her. Well, a lot more people live under com- 
munism today than did 20 years ago. And 
even some of our friendly nations are doing 
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business with Russia and China, strength- 
ening them in their efforts to bring more of 
the world within their orbit. 

On another score, foreign ald was sup- 
posed to help the underdeveloped nations. 
But just try to name a few where foreign 
aid has made any material contribution to 
their economic independence. 

In fact, any look at the record of foreign 
aid shows nations keep coming back for more 
and more, It is much the same as the ex- 
perience of welfare programs in this coun- 
try—relief checks have to be paid year after 
year and even on into the second and third 
generations, 

President Johnson and his State Depart- 
ment boys may not see it this way, but con- 
gressmen would do well to clamp down and 
close out the account in 1968. Voters are not 
going to take kindly to paying higher taxes 
while seeing their money tossed around to 
ungrateful nations. 


“Shady Grove” 
HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, “Shady 
Grove,” a book relating to a typical Appa- 
lachian family, was recently written by 
Kentucky’s famous authoress, Janice 
Holt Giles. A very amusing critique of 
this book was composed by Mr. Pete 
Walker, of Columbia, Ky., and was pub- 
lished by the county papers in Taylor, 
Adair, Green, Russell, and Metcalfe 
Counties. 

I highly recommend this book for those 
who desire a keen insight into the way 
the Appalachian minds work. Also, this 
review, while meaningful, is also enter- 
taining and somewhat hilarious. The 
critique follows: 

JANICE Hott Gres’ Newest Book, “SHADY 
Grove,” OUT Next WEEK 


(By Pete Walker) 


Janice Giles writes of people we know and 
love. Her latest novel, Shady Grove, is a 
social document that entertains and makes 
us laugh, and yet troubles us somewhere 
deeper. Its main character is Sudley Fowler, 
“all-outest” man in Broke Neck, Kentucky. 
Sud is now the leader of the Muley Fowler 
clan, who stayed on the rim of Appalachia 
after the rest of this delightful family went 
west. He takes great pride in the mantle of 
leadership which is seldom challenged from 
within or outside the clan and never beaten. 
The thing that makes Sud glow inside is his 
great talent for placing members of his 
family “on the draw.” The federal govern- 
ment is his first choice, the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky a close second, and the county 
government a poor third. All of these agen- 
cies, to Sudley, are his private hunting pre- 
serve, and anything that he bags in them for 
the family is their just due. President Tru- 
man never took more pride in his Marshall 
Plan that rebuilt an economically devastated 
Europe after World War II than did Sudley 
in his ability to make use of the programs 
of the New Deal, the New Frontier, and the 
Great Society. I get the feeling that Mrs. 
Giles wouldn't mind swearing that she wit- 
nessed Sudley’s birthing so that he might 
apply for Social Security, because if you are 
for Sud, and Sud is for you, that’s the way 
you do things in this world. Time and dis- 
tance and pure truth are relative. 

In his own way, Sud is a national treasure 
like the Grand Canyon, the mighty Missis- 
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sippi, or Dixieland. He belongs to us all. The 
Sudley seed stock might not have taught in 
our great universities or invented a new 
antibiotic, but they have served in other 
ways. Sudleys fought Indians, tamed the for- 
ests, and pushed back the frontier. They were 
with George Washington at Valley Forge and 
Jackson in New Orleans. Wilson called them 
“to make the world safe for democracy,” and 
FDR to avenge the “day that will live in 
infamy.” Here is a man with a native shrewd- 
ness who might have been a congressman in 
the mould of Davy Crockett in our rowdy 
past. He is skillful in his understanding of 
the body politic and he knows his people's 
needs better than most PHDs. Religion holds 
no doubt or fears for Sud, for he and his God 
have an understanding. They just tolerate 
the unknowing “outlander” preached that 
comes to teach the Fowlers and their neigh- 
bors the worldly ways of denominationalism. 

When you have finished reading this de- 
lightful and hilarious book, you realize that 
Sudley may be living a century or so later 
than he was born for, but he can adapt his 
frontier skills remarkably well to protect his 
family in a modern cultural environment. 
Civilization has made its encroachments. The 
daughter, Darkus's color TV has made her 
aware of such far places as Florida, Texas, 
and New York City. It is easy to believe that 
Darkus’s son, Junior, will want to see Aca- 
pulco and the French Riviera. For this, you 
may be sad or glad. You put your money 
(or tax dollar) down and take your choice, 
As for me, I'm a Sudley Fowler man. 

With this book, Mrs. Giles joins John 
Fetterman in presenting an inside view of a 
people known and loved by those of us to 
whom Appalachia is home. 


The Liberal Arts College: Continuity and 
Change 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, on October 21, 1967, it was my 
privilege to attend the centennial convo- 
cation celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of Western Maryland College in West- 
minster, Md. The principal address on 
that occasion was delivered by Dr. John 
A. Logan, president of Hollins College, an 
institution which shares with Western 
Maryland College a firm commitment to 
the liberal arts and quality in higher 
education. 

In his remarks, Dr. Logan stressed the 
continuing vitality of the liberal arts edu- 
cation “as the most effective instrument 
for arriving at those elusive qualities of 
rationality, taste, and judgment which it 
is the ultimate aim of education to pro- 
duce.” In this age of massive institutions 
and specialized training, he asserted, it 
is essential to strengthen the smaller, 
independent liberal arts college as “a 
model, an ideal, a target for others.” 

Dr. Logan discussed very thoughtfully 
the tremendous challenges facing inde- 
pendent colleges. Facing the critical 
problem of financing, for example, he 
noted the great expansion of Federal sup- 
port for higher education, but warned 
that “the Federal Government cannot by 
itself solve the financial crisis in private 
higher education.” Rather, he said, the 
necessary support will have to be drawn 
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from a wide variety of sources, including 
Federal programs, business, foundations, 
and individual patrons of the liberal arts. 
I feel that this provocative address should 
be studied by the entire Congress, and 
include Dr. Logan’s statement in the 
Recorp at this point: 


Tue LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE: CONTINUITY AND 
CHANGE 


(Norx.— Dr. John A. Logan, president of 
Hollins College, was principal speaker for 
the Centennial Convocation. Requests for 
the address, which follows, have been coming 
to the College since that time. For this rea- 
son, we print here the talk in its entirety.) 

I am honored and delighted to be a part 
of this significant occasion. Not many col- 
leges in this country have reached the cen- 
tury mark, and admission to that select com- 
pany is reserved for institutions with spe- 
cial qualities of service and of excellence. I 
co: te you on the achievement which 
this convocation signifies, and thank you 
for letting me share it. 

My mandate from President Ensor is to 
address myself to the theme of your cen- 
tennial year—“The Liberal Arts College— 
Continuity and Change.” This is a very large 
subject, and you will be happy to hear 
that I do not intend to exhaust it this morn- 
ing. What I propose is to talk about cer- 
tain problem areas in liberal education. Let 
me say that I will be talking about the pri- 
vate liberal arts college, since it is what I 
know best, and what you are most concerned 
with here. Most of my discussion will center 
around problems in four areas: the cur- 
riculum, the students, the faculty, and 
finances. 

THE CURRICULUM 


Any discussion of the future of the liberal 
arts must begin with the curriculum. Two 
forces are at work which are enormously en- 
larging and altering the content of educa- 
tion. One is the explosion of knowledge and 
the other is the tendency toward in 
professionalism in our complex society. In 
many ways the focal point of these pressures 
is the undergraduate curriculum, and the 
question is whether liberal education in any 
significant form will survive. 

Everyone in academic life today is aware 
of the expansion of knowledge. It is true, for 
example, that over 90% of the scientists who 
have ever lived are at work right now. We 
have learned more about the natural world 
since World War II than in all previously 
recorded history. The advent of the computer 
and the adoption of the scientific method by 
the social sciences, and even by some schol- 
ars in the humanities, has virtually drowned 
us in data. There is, we are finding, such a 

as too much knowledge unless it is 
made meaningful by fruitful generalization 
and a comprehensive philosophical context. 

We know too much about the nature of 
matter and too little about the nature of 
man. The business of a liberal education has 
always been with values more than with 
facts, and it is just these illuminating in- 
sights and broad bases for judgment that are 
so conspicuously lacking in the world today. 
We need to train minds which can, in Rob- 
ert Hutchens’ phrase, “draw the circle of 
knowledge,” which can break through arti- 
ficial boundaries of subject matter and see 
problems steadily and see them whole. 

Yet the opposite tendency is apparent in 
our universities, as scholars grow more nar- 
rowly specialized, as graduate students and 
professors, in what was formerly the same 
discipline now find it impossible to com- 
municate about their work to other scholars 
in the feld. Every discipline is becoming 
more fragmented by subspecialties and its 
practitioners more intellectually isolated 
from their colleagues. Some of this has hap- 
pened on the campuses of liberal arts col- 
leges where departments become hermet- 
ically sealed from one another. 
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The conflict is between the liberal and 
the specialized, between breadth of general 
understanding on the one hand and narrow 
competence on the other. This is especially 
dangerous in an age when knowledge is so 
quickly obsolete that the understanding of 
basic principles and the inter-relatedness 
of things is infinitely more important than 
factual “coverage” or practical applications. 

Furthermore, the pressures on course of- 
ferings for relevance to the current problems 
of the world place an intolerable burden 
on small colleges. Ought we to teach exotic 
languages like Urdu or Swahili, or offer 
training in oceanography, or Buddhist 
thought, or Soviet economics? Obviously we 
cannot do all of these, and each college has 
to choose what it can do best, given its ob- 
jectives and its faculty personnel. The house 
of learning, after all, has many mansions. 

The undergraduate curriculum is also 
caught between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of graduate and secondary schools. 
Improvements in secondary education make 
it possible for students to specialize earlier, 
and the requirements of graduate and pro- 
fessional schools—to which an increasing 
number of undergraduates are going—exert 
further influences away from a broadly lib- 
eral general education. Yet the secondary 
school is not yet providing the breadth our 
young people need, and most colleges have 
stoutly maintained an emphasis on distri- 
butional requirements which ensure that 
each graduate has at least some acquaint- 
ance with the full spectrum of humane 
learning. Exactly what subject matter these 
embrace, and how the balance between 
breadth and depth is struck, is not as im- 
portant as a continued insistence that at 
this stage of a student’s life he be asked 
to concern himself continuously with the 
ultimate meaning and end of the human 
experience. 

The mechanics of the curriculum are also 
a matter of choice. The shape of the calen- 
dar, the normal course load, class size, ard 
teaching techniques all depend on local con- 
ditions. All institutions have different mis- 
sions and varying resources. Their students 
will not be uniform in intellectual capacity, 
or cultural and educational background. 
Generally speaking, the abler the student, 
the more curricular freedom he can use. But 
above all, a curriculum should be flexible and 
responsive to changing conditions, No mat- 
ter what their views may be on other mat- 
ters, faculties are conservative about chang- 
ing their accustomed ways of teaching, but 
they must always be open to innovation as 
conditions require it, 

THE STUDENTS 

Whatever the shape of the curriculum, the 
most important thing is that it speak to the 
condition of the students. This is no easy as- 
signment in this day and age. No generation 
of students has received more serious atten- 
tion from their elders than this one, and 
none has been such an enigma. This is the 
era of the “Generation Gap.” Theirs is the 
“Turned On” or “Right Now” generation— 
variously described with some reason, as in- 
tense, inner-directed, romantic, inarticulate, 
alienated, irreverent or idealistic. The con- 
glomerate portrait is appealing and disturb- 
ing at the same time—warmhearted, often 
wrongheaded, intensely vital. We know what 
they are against, but we have yet to under- 
stand fully what they are for, and how they 
propose to reform society in terms of con- 


crete ends and of social institutions. We 
know that our students are not afraid of 


hard work, but so much of their frantic ac- 
tivity is, by our standards, so painfully in- 
effectual, quixotic and even destructive. 
They demand mal liberty to the point 
of license, and rebelliously reject the tradi- 
tional values of middle-class American so- 
ciety. 

Or so it seems to many of my generation. 
How did it come about? For one thing we 
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are seeing the fruits of a generation of philo- 
sophical and social relativism, and of per- 
missive upbringing in which the family has 
lost its function as a focus of moral author- 
ity. Unquestionably also, the philosophy of 
existentialism has had its effect, with its 
emphasis on the sovereign importance of 
personal experience, on feeling as opposed to 
rational thought, on the ambiguity of value 
systems, and the irrelevance of history and 
tradition. 

Their views can be better understood when 
we consider the special experience of this 
generation of students. By a curious histori- 
cal accident they have been denied the 
variety of experience their parents had. They 
did not know the improvident optimism and 
innocent cynicism of the Twenties, nor iso- 
lationism, nor the apocalyptic realities of 
the Great Depression and global wur. The 
painful but substantial progress we have wit- 
nessed in social reform since 1929 is not a 
matter of personal experience to them, nor 
are the excesses of Nazi oppression, nor Mc- 
Carthy’s demagoguery. Even the Soviet re- 
gime has become relatively benign in their 
day. True, they have always lived under the 
threat of nuclear annihilation and the Cold 
War, but this creates a background of anx- 
iety and an acceptance of force as an arbiter 
of affairs, without an immediate apprehen- 
sion of the dialectic of human history. Theirs 
has been a world of great affluence and physi- 
cal ease, of relative peace (even Korea is a 
vague memory), of fundamental consensus 
in domestic affairs—in short, a period of un- 
paralleled blandness. 

The sense of alienation from the current 
values of our society which students feel 
stems partly from this disparity of experi- 
ence which separates them from the older 
generations, One of the key words in their 
lexicon is “hypocrisy,” by which they mean 
the manifold, observable discrepancies be- 
tween precept and practice in our world. 
Their sense of outrage is justified by the 
purity of their vision of injustice. They can 
afford the luxury of moral absolutism be- 
cause, like youth in every age, they have been 
protected from the prolonged give and take 
of social conflict. A lack of historical per- 
spective leads to hopes for the instant 
millennium, and current demonology to a 
belief that the conquest of a few identifiable 
Obstacles will produce a new order of social 
justice and harmony. 

In the Anglo-American tradition, the groves 
of academe have not been arenas of social ac- 
tion. Berkeley's Nobel laureates and Pulitzer 
Prize winners, like those at other great uni- 
versities, are apt to teach only graduate stu- 
dents if they teach at all. With their grant- 
sponsored research enterprises, their consult- 
antships to government and industry, their 
international commitments, they treat the 
university as a base of operations, and rele- 
gate undergraduate instruction to graduate 
students and junior faculty members. The ad- 
ministration has become remote and imper- 
sonal, leaving students to feel themselves at 
the mercy of computers and in danger of 
becoming simply a number. This state of af- 
fairs explains the widespread student demand 
for more voice in the appointment and pro- 
motion of faculty, because they see good 
teachers being let go and indifferent teachers 
retained under a “publish or perish” criterion. 

Justifiable as many student complaints 
may be, and however admirable some of their 
objectives, the means they have chosen often 
threaten the very foundations of the contem- 
plative life and our democratic institutions. 
The revolutionary tactics of the Free Speech 
Movement at Berkeley, or the pitched battles 
between students and police on some cam- 
puses last spring, as well as flagrant lawless- 
ness in the use of drugs are so grossly anti- 
intellectual, so flagrantly at odds with prin- 
ciples of due process, and so totally disrup- 
tive of the spirit of objective inquiry and 
peaceful change, that their inappropriateness 
in the academic community scarcely needs 
comment. 
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More subtle dangers arise from the prev- 
alent desire of students for more active en- 
gagement on the part of the college commu- 
nity in the great moral issues of our day. 
These desires are wholly understandable and 
defensible. The college cannot be an ivory 
tower, dealing in abstractions and entirely 
remote from the world’s concerns. Our stu- 
dents are right in asking for relevance to 
these burning questions in their courses, and 
for expressions of opinion from their teachers. 
There is a danger in being too non-commit- 
tal, in being so openminded that your brains 
fall out. 

But there is danger too that overcommit- 
ment to current issues will end in indoctri- 
nation rather than education. The search for 
wisdom is not an adversary proceeding. 
There can be no choice for our scholars, old 
and young, between searching for truth by 
the light of a torch at the barricades and 
by the light of the scholar's lamp in the 
study. There must always be in academia a 
judicious balance between thought and ac- 
tion, and thought must be foremost. The aim 
of a college is to provide its students with 
the tools of understanding through a study 
of the liberal arts and sciences. 

This has always been the business of ed- 
ucation in the liberal arts. We must exercise 
great vigilance against any tendencies that 
defiect us from our real concern, which is 
with values rather than information, with 
the strategy rather than the tactics of hu- 
man existence. We do not exist to provide 
legionaries for the daily battle, but to help 
to define the right conduct of affairs and to 
discern the high purposes toward which man- 
kind may strive. Our students want this too, 
but we have yet to convince many of them 
that our way will produce results. 


THE FACULTY 


As the foregoing discussion suggests, ed- 
ucation is an intensely human enterprise, 
and no factor in the collegiate equation is 
more essential than the faculty. It is no easy 
matter these days to maintain a faculty who 
are generalists enough to have a firm com- 
mitment to education in the liberal arts 
and specialists enough to command respect 
in their fields. It must be the first concern of 
every college administration to attract and 
retain a first-class faculty of teacher-schol- 
ars. Money is not the only factor here, al- 
though every college will continue to make 
a monumental effort to be certain its salary 
scales are competitive. The economics of col- 
lege management are dictated in part by sup- 
ply and demand. There is a shortage of new 
Ph. D's in many fields, and there will be 
fierce competition for their services for sev- 
eral years to come. 

In this competition, the primarily under- 
graduate liberal arts colleges suffer certain 
disadvantages not entirely connected with 
economic factors. These disadvantages have 
to do with patterns of development in our 
profession which degrade the teaching func- 
tion and elevate the research function, to 
the infinite detriment of undergraduate in- 
struction whether in autonomous liberal arts 
colleges or university colleges. 

Mr. Chips is dead. The popular stereotype 
of the professor pictures him as a bookish, 
eccentric but kindly figure, slightly seedy 
and content with a sort of monkish poverty. 
Chips was devoted to his students in a 
paternalistic way, and was primarily a 
teacher, with lectures which, while a trifle 
orotund, were polished over the years to a 
lapidary brilliance. His loyalties centered in 
the institution, and he struck deep roots in 
the college community. 

The “new” professor, on the other hand. is 
characterized by a brisk professionalism 
which causes him to think of himself pri- 
marily as a practitioner of his craft, as a 
chemist, or sociologist, rather than as a 
member of the faculty of a particular college 
or university. Far from being unworldly, he 
aspires to, and is receiving, a share of the 
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affluence of American life, is moved by sal- 
ary and other material considerations, and 
particularly by opportunities to advance 
himself professionally. 

Few of today’s new Ph. D.’s feel they can 
afford to concentrate too strongly on teach- 
ing, when most of the rewards in their pro- 
fession are accorded for research and pub- 
lication, which is more easily done in a uni- 
versity setting than at a college. It is there- 
fore characteristic of many faculty people 
nowadays to feel loyalty chiefly to their pro- 
fession and to outside sources of funds for 
research, rather than to an instittuion. It is 
this situation which moved Louis Benezet, 
president of the Claremont Graduate School- 
University Center, to say recently that “the 
real enemy of liberal education is not the 
specialist but the professional, the frequently 
found member of a college faculty who re- 
ceives his chief rewards from outside profes- 
sional groups rather than from institutional 
life.” 

There is nothing reprehensible about this 
development, and no one can blame faculty 
members for a perfectly natural response to 
prevailing professional standards. Neverthe- 
less, this situation does threaten undergrad- 
uate teaching, unless everyone abandons any 
attempt at having mature scholars teach un- 
dergraduates, and resorts like so many of our 
universities to a reliance on graduate student 
teaching assistants. 

This is an unacceptable solution for the 
liberal arts college for many reasons. Also 
unacceptable is the frequently-heard sug- 
gestion of another sort of doctorate for those 
who plan primarily to teach rather than to 
write. This would always be a second-class 
degree and in any case would tend to harden 
a distinction between teachers and scholars 
which is at best artficlal, and at worst per- 
nicious, Any good teacher is something of a 
scholar, but the great question is how much 
research and writing one can expect of a 
person who teaches a full schedule and who 
maintains personal contact with his stu- 
dents. At any good liberal arts college teach- 
ing is the first duty of the faculty, but if 
the college offers light enough teaching loads, 
generous enough leave policies, and a level of 
research support which encourages the main- 
tenance of a research program by its faculty, 
some publication can be expected. I believe 
that good teaching and research are insep- 
arable. 

Another, and more fruitful, approach to 
the dilemma of the liberal arts college lies 
in the emerging concept of the ‘‘miniver- 
sity.” This involves the addition of doctoral 
programs in selected fields which are already 
part of the undergraduate offerings to pro- 
vide a magnet for research-oriented faculty. 
Wesleyan University has already moved in 
this direction. Other good colleges, like 
Haverford, Union, Bowdoin, and Williams 
have given formal consideration to such an 
extension of their programs and, for a var- 
iety of reasons, have decided against it, Bryn 
Mawr has long been a miniversity, combin- 
ing a strong undergraduate program with ex- 
cellent graduate instruction in certain disci- 
plines. The successful miniveristy must be 
rich (Wesleyan has an endowment of $156 
million for a student body of under 1,500) 
and preferably have close connections with a 
great university or be located in a cultural 
center. And it must be prepared to get larger 
than most colleges feel is desirable. Library 
resources are a major problem, and once 
started down this road there are inevitably 
great pressures to become what one wit has 
described as a “topless multiversity.” This 
does not at the moment appear to be the 
answer for most colleges. 

A solution which does less violence to the 
established character and purposes of the 
liberal arts college is to provide our faculties 
with the time and money necessary for study 
and writing, for increased travel to profes- 
sional meetings, to sources of research ma- 
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terlals, for conferences with colleagues in 
other institutions who are working in the 
same field. All of this must go far beyond the 
funds presently allocated for these purposes. 
Furthermore, the present system of sabbat- 
ical leaves of absence must be supplemented 
by a more flexible provision for special leaves 
of varying duration, a year, a semester, or a 
summer, supported by college grants both 
for the recipient and for the cost of his re- 
placement. This is especially important for 
younger members of the faculty who need to 
establish themselves professionally before 
non-college funds for research support are 
readily available. Best of all, such a system 
would restore to the college its function as 
the focus of professional inspiration and ad- 
vancement, 

More perhaps than any other factor, the 
future of the liberal arts colleges depends on 
their success in attracting top-quality facul- 
ties. One thing is certain; it will take money, 
It is now time to turn to the final subject of 
my discussion, the problem of finances. 


FINANCING THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


The crux of the problem of the future of 
the liberal arts college is money. One hears on 
every hand today about the financial crisis 
in private higher education. Time magazine’s 
cover story in June on President Brewster of 
Yale focused on the widening dollar gap 
between income and expenses which con- 
front even our richest independent universi- 
ties with the spectre of staggering future 
deficits. This month’s Fortune carries an arti- 
cle entitled “Private Colleges—A Question of 
Survival,” which quotes Allan Cartter of New 
York University as follows: “Without a shift 
in current trends, I would anticipate the 
absorption into state systems of all but a 
handful of the strongest private universities, 
Private liberal arts colleges are in the greatest 
trouble. It would not be surprising to find 
only several score left by 1980 with even a 
modicum of vitality.” One thinks of the re- 
cent absorption into state systems of such 
private institutions as Temple, and the Uni- 
versities of Houston, Pittsburgh and Buffalo, 

For the smaller colleges, the greatest single 
cost increase has been in faculty compensa- 
tion, both salaries and fringe benefits. Part 
of the cost of education in this country has 
traditionally been borne involuntarily by 
college faculties who were notoriously under- 
paid in comparison with members of other 
learned professions. All this is happily 
changing, partly in response to an aroused 
sense of justice, but more particularly as a 
result of the market situation. The college- 
age population explosion is upon us. New 
colleges are appearing at the incredible rate 
of one a week, and all established institu- 
tions have grown in size. 

For perhaps another 10 years, the demand 
for trained college teachers with the doctoral 
degree or its equivalent is going to outrun 
the supply by a wide margin. This fact is 
already pushing up salary scales at the rate 
of five to seven percent a year or more. In 
addition to this long-overdue adjustment, 
the financial pressures on college budgets are 
increased by inflation and a rising price level 
generally. The pinch is apparent on every 
campus and every new building adds sub- 
stantially to operating and maintenance 
budgets. 

Endowment income can be increased only 
with glacial slowness, and annual giving by 
alumni and others hardly grows fast enough 
to keep up with rising costs. Yet, if tuition 
fees are raised too high, the private college 
may price itself out of the market for all but 
the wealthy few. With tax-supported insti- 
tutions offering an excellent education at 
greatly reduced tuition rates, how can the 
private colleges compete? As Lawrence Kimp- 
ton, former Chancellor of the University of 
Chicago, put it, “in the crassest terms possi- 
ble, it is hard to market a product at a 
fair price when down the street someone is 
giving it away.” 
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In any case, it is apparent that the major 
share of the increase in the college popula- 
tion will have to be absorbed by tax-sup- 
ported institutions. Even if they wished to 
do so, the realities of finance would prevent 
independent colleges from expanding or 
multiplying at a rate that would accommo- 
date these tremendously enlarged enroll- 
ments. This means that the relative size of 
the private sector of higher education will 
diminish. Does it follow that their impor- 
tance in the scheme of things will suffer a 
comparable decline? Does it matter whether 
there is a viable area of private education? 

No responsible person concerned with 
higher education would fail to answer that 
it emphatically does matter. Former Presi- 
dent Harold W. Dodds of Princeton wrote 
that “when it is no longer possible for a 
parent to find a school for his (child) ex- 
cept in a universal state system, it will be 
too late to worry about freedom... .” 

On the most practical level, of course, it 
can be pointed out that the existence of pri- 
vate institutions relieves the taxpayer of a 
considerable burden, Approximately one- 
third of the college students in the nation 
are enrolled in independent institutions of 
higher learning. When one considers the ap- 
propriations of tax funds for our State-sup- 
ported colleges and universities, it will be 
seen that the saving to the nation runs to 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually. 

It is infinitely cheaper for the state to 
subsidize private colleges than to take over 
completely the burden of educating their 
students. 

The matter of religion is also highly im- 
portant, and it is closely related to the whole 
question of preserving freedom of choice in 
our society. For those students who desire 
an education guided by a religious concern, 
the independent college, whether church-re- 
lated or not, particularly offers this oppor- 
tunity. 

In many respects, the arguments in favor 
of maintaining the vitality of private institu- 
tions of higher learning boil down to the 
matter of quality, In various subtle as well 
as direct ways, the independent colleges help 
set standards by which the success of the 
whole national educational effort is meas- 
ured. 

Among our great universities, Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, M.I.T., Chicago, and a few 
others remain unquestionably preeminent. 
While it is true that such public institutions 
as the University of California at Berkeley 
belong in this company, it is equally incon- 
testable that Berkeley would not be so great 
without the example of the private centers 
of learning. 

This is the case partly because the key- 
stone of private education is rigorous selec- 
tivity, while public institutions are under 
constant pressure to operate on the “demo- 
cratic” principle of broad inclusiveness. 
Thus, many state unversities are required by 
law to take any graduate of an accredited 
high school in the state who seeks admission. 
Unless the university has been able to rid 
itself of this requirement, there ensues a 
ruthless and wasteful process of weeding 
which handicaps the educational process and 
imposes unnecessary burdens upon the uni- 
versities. Where state universities have 
waged a successful battle for better admis- 
sion procedures, the example set by excel- 
lent private institutions has been an indis- 
pensable assistance. 

In the area of the curriculum and the 
academic calendar, independent colleges also 
serve to promote a spirit of flexibility and 
experimentalism which exercises a leavening 
influence throughout the entire structure of 
American higher education. Private colleges 
are more at liberty to retain the classic 
liberal arts and sciences curriculum, for 
example, unmoved by pressures to introduce 
“practical” or “vocational” subjects, I hap- 
pen to be a strong advocate of the liberal 
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arts education as the most effective instru- 
ment for arriving at thoce elusive qualities 
of rationality, taste, and judgment which it 
is the ultimate aim of education to produce. 
Having less immediate need to be responsive 
to public wishes in these matters, being able 
to take more risks and to make mistakes, 
not viewing themselves as an agency of the 
state in the same sense that public institu- 
tions do, the independent colleges are free to 
be at the same time more specialized and 
more general, to deal more with theory than 
with practice, with questions of “why” rather 
than “how to do it.” 

The same might be said of the size or scale 
of education. Private institutions will re- 
main relatively small, with smaller-sized 
classes and more individual attention to stu- 
dents than will be possible in many tax- 
supported colleges and universities. Here 
again, the independents can serve as a model, 
an ideal, a target for others. 

All this is closely bound up with the ques- 
tion of academic freedom, I have already cited 
Harold Dodd's contention that freedom of 
inquiry and teaching would be imperiled by 
the disappearance of independent higher 
education, Every college and university ex- 
periences the pressures to conformity that 
characterize modern American society, but 
the faculties of state-supported institutions 
are especially vulnerable because of their 
dependence on legislative appropriations, 

There is, therefore, clearly a strong case to 
be made for the preservation of our dual 
system of public and private higher educa- 
tion in this country. But the viability of the 
system depends on the willingness of our 
society to support it. The total bill for higher 
education last year was an incredible $1344 
billion, but this still represented only 2% of 
the Gross National Product, surely not an 
exorbitant sum in our affluent society, par- 
ticularly when it has been estimated that our 
investment in education between 1929 and 
1957 accounted for % of the rise in national 
output. Part of our task as educators must 
be to stimulate an adequate level of support 
from all sources, public and private. 

Before we appeal to the public for increased 
support, however, we have a duty to see that 
our own houses are in order, By this I mean 
a thorough search for any wasteful or ex- 
travagant practices which could be eliminat- 
ed without affecting educational quality. We 
must explore every opportunity for coopera- 
tion with other colleges which could result 
in savings or the avoidance of needless dupli- 
cation. All of us have done some of this in 
connection with common purchasing, library 
cooperation, and even sharing faculty and 
facilities, and we must do more, 

There has also been a good deal of dis- 
cussion lately, sparked by MacGeorge Bundy 
of the Ford Foundation, about benefits to be 
gained from more daring management of 
college endowments. While few of us can 
hope to equal the appreciation in market 
value that has been achieved by the finance 
committees of Wesleyan University or the 
University of Rochester, still most college 
endowment portfolios are notoriously man- 
aged too little and too conservatively. And 
certainly, if kept within prudent limits, 
greater investment in growth stocks, and the 
application of a percentage of capital gains 
to current operating expenses could produce 
far more income than is customary at 
present. 

Increased alumni annual giving is another 
considerable source of funds for the future. 
Many colleges have yet to present their needs 
dramatically enough to tap this resource 
fully. Both the percentage of alumni who 
give and the average size of their gift could 
be greatly increased. Perhaps even more im- 
portant for the future is the building up of 
endowment through an aggressive bequest 
program. Far too few persons of means, and 
especially our women graduates, have been 
made sufficiently aware of the tax advan- 
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tages inherent in including a gift to the Alma 
Mater in their estate planning. Of those 
who have, too few make unrestricted gifts 
which can be used where most needed. While 
money is not everything, the fact remains 
that there are virtually no first-rate inde- 
pendent colleges which do not have an en- 
dowment per student of $10,000 or more, 

In the course of his announcement that 
the Ford Foundation would have to retrench 
in its aid to education program, MacGeorge 
Bundy asserted that private gifts to colleges 
and universities ought to be five times 
greater than they are now. Where,“ he 
asked, “are the modern Andrew Carnegies— 
the men who will do more than all their 
friends expect?” The answer of course is 
that wealthy individuals are still great pa- 
trons of education, but that given our pres- 
ent tax structure, it is unlikely that there 
will be any appreciable number of Carnegies, 
or Mellons, or Rockefellers in the future. 
Their successors are the business corpora- 
tions, and in the fifteen years or so since 
it became a generally accepted practice for 
companies to give a portion of their earn- 
ing to education, they have made tremen- 
dous contributions directly and indirectly 
through matching gifts, capital grants, 
scholarship programs, and gifts to inde- 
pendent college foundations such as we have 
in both Maryland and Virginia. Most cor- 
porate executives are well aware of their 
dependence on quality higher education, 
and have persuaded their stockholders to 
invest a part of earnings in our colleges. 
Many companies could do more, however, 
and scarcely any give as much as 1% of 
their net income before taxes to education. 
If all of them achieved this percentage (as 
a group of Cleveland firms have pledged to 
do), gift income from corporations would 
more than double, to a total of some $800 
million a year. How much of this would go 
to private colleges is another question, 
however. Corporate giving used to be con- 
centrated in the independent sector because 
it was rightly felt that businesses were mak- 
ing a substantial, though involuntary, con- 
tribution to public colleges through taxes. 
Lately, however, we have witnessed a trend 
in corporate aid to education towards greatly 
increased giving to state-supported insti- 
tutions. I feel this is unfortunate, but it is 
happening nevertheless. 

The great private charitable foundations 
and trusts have in recent years been the 
greatest single outside source of support for 
higher education. They have traditionally 
been inclined toward the independent col- 
leges and universities, but many of the larg- 
est are retreating from education in favor 
of other pressing national needs—urban 
blight, the problem of poverty, and inter- 
national development. They are tending also 
to make less distinction between public and 
private higher education in their patterns 
of giving. In view of these developments, 
ought the private colleges to seek increased 
aid from state governments? And if they do, 
what is the risk of losing their independence 
under pressure from legislatures to conform 
to specific curricular and extracurricular pat- 
terns? In some states, private institutions al- 
ready benefit from state scholarship pro- 
grams, and from direct grants and loans 
for capital purposes under the theory that 
they provide valuable services to the state 
and are therefore clothed with a public pur- 
pose. Occasionally the principle of separation 
of church and state has presented problems, 
as it has with church-related colleges like 
this one receiving state aid in Maryland. The 
obstacle, however, can often be removed in 
the process of constitutional revision, if the 
people so desire. I think it is safe to say that 
most of us would prefer the most antiseptic 
possible arrangements with state govern- 
ments, to ward off any danger of control. This 
would allow scholarship grants which go to 
the students and not to the institution, and 
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the creation of borrowing authorities which 
give private institutions the right to issue 
tax-exempt bonds for capital needs. Whether 
or not these bonds would be backed by the 
full faith and credit of the state governments 
is a matter to be determined in each jurisdic- 
tion. 

One of the most serious problems at the 
state level from the point of view of the pri- 
vate colleges, is the growing movement to 
guarantee free higher education to everyone. 
California has it, and the Governor is locked 
in dubious battle with the University of Cali- 
fornia faculty over the issue. Recently the 
New York constitutional convention has been 
debating such a provision which already 
exists in the City University of New York. 
Tuition-free public colleges are beyond the 
fiscal capacities of even our richest states, 
and they would almost certainly sound the 
death kneel of private institutions in time. 
It seems to me a much sounder principle to 
set fees at state-supported colleges some- 
where near the true cost of tuition and to 
provide scholarship grants on a scale that 
would make certain that no talented young 
person would be denied a college education 
for lack of money. 

In the eyes of many people, the Federal 
government appears as the great hope for 
the future. This conviction arises from the 
fact that in the last two decades Federal sup- 
port to higher education has risen from a 
negligible factor to about 20% of funds from 
all sources. Furthermore, these vast sums 
have been disbursed with an absolute mini- 
mum of interference with freedom of teach- 
ing and inquiry, despite widespread concern 
that the contrary would be true. Whether 
this will always be so is another question and 
the leverage Washington has is tremendous. 
Certainly some of our most prestigious pri- 
vate universities have reached a critical de- 
gree of dependence on Federal funds, and 
most of us would feel the pinch if all aid 
were withdrawn tomorrow. The worst that 
can be said of the Federal programs at pres- 
ent, however, is that they have disturbed the 
balance between the sciences and humanities, 
that they have made the rich richer, and that 
they have enveloped us in bureaucratic red 
tape. All these difficulties seem to be in the 
process of being solved. 

There is no reason to believe that private 
institutions will receive any special consid- 
eration from Washington, and in fact their 
share of the Federal bounty is becoming rel- 
atively smaller, as great public universities 
emerge as centers of excellence. Last 
the University of Michigan replaced M.I.T. 
as the leading recipient of Federal support, 
and 5 of the top 10 institutions on the list 
were state-supported. The recent adminis- 
tration of the College Housing Loan 
has certainly favored public institutions, 
even though they have state sources which 
private colleges do not have. 

In any case, one fact emerges clearly, and 
that is that the Federal government cannot 
by itself solve the financial crisis in private 
higher education. We are rapidly becoming 
aware that the Federal cornucopia is not 
inexhaustible, and that orders of priority 
will have to be established in our society. 
Education will always take second place to 
defense requirements, and probably to cer- 
tain welfare programs as well. Even the 
United States is not wealthy enough to ac- 
complish all its national goals at once. 

I apologize for this lengthy discourse on 
ways and means, but any discussion of the 
future of the liberal arts college is meaning- 
less without it. I firmly believe that the 
survival of the liberal arts depends on the 
survival of the smaller, private college. 
Money alone won’t do it, but without money 
there is no hope. No one is crying wolf these 
days—the crisis is real enough. And yet there 
is ample cause to believe that our society 
will provide the necessary support to con- 
tinue our dual system of education and con- 
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tinue to recognize and to prize the special 
advantages of intimacy, of style and of com- 
petence which colleges like Western Mary- 
land offer. I confidently predict that this 
College is on the threshold of another cen- 
tury of service to the state and to the nation. 


CAP Again Leads 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, as our Na- 
tion’s need for more and more experi- 
enced pilots and air personnel increases, 
it is most encouraging that there is an 
organization consistently encouraging 
and promoting our youth as well as 
others to keep their eyes and their minds 
on the sky. It is with a sense of pride 
that I call my colleagues’ attention to 
the January editorial of the Civil Air 
Patrol Times which presents the plans 
and the aspirations of this outstanding 
organization as outlined by the distin- 
guished national commander of Civil Air 
Patrol, Brig. Gen. William W. Wilcox, 
U.S. Air Force. 

The editorial follows: 

CADET ACTIVITIES INCREASE 
(By William W. Wilcox) 


For the past six months, in traveling across 
the country and visiting in the many wings 
and squadrons, appeals have been heard from 
many quarters to “arrange more nationally 
sponsored special activities for cadets,” 

Those of you who have had a chance to re- 
view the 1968 cadet special activities quotas 
will note that the participation for cadets in 
this summer’s programs has almost doubled. 
The increases are notably in the area of new 
activities; plus increased quotas for the In- 
ternational Air Cadet Exchange and the fly- 
ing encampments. 

This year, for the first time, CAP will have 
its own nationally sponsored cadet leader- 
ship course, This CAP-conducted course is 
specifically designed to prepare cadets to 
become self-reliant officers and to assume 
positions of leadership in their local squad- 
rons. Some 400 Billy Mitchell Award cadets 
are programmed to attend this officer-train- 
ing course to be conducted in the spacious 
CAP-leased facilities at Reno-Stead Airport. 

Also for the first time, Civil Air Patrol, 
with the cooperation of Air Training Com- 
mand, has arranged a series of one-week 
courses to familiarize cadets with some of the 
latest training aircraft currently being used 
by the Air Force in its Undergraduate Pilot 
Training (UPT) program. 

While attending this course cadets may 
have an opportunity to fly in the T-37 which 
is subsonic or the T-38 which is supersonic, 
In addition to flying, the course will offer 
certain ground school classes, physiological 
training and flights in the aircraft simula- 
tor. 

An expanded International Air Cadet Ex- 
change program is also in the works and 
some 200 cadets are expected to take part 
in this year’s program in exchanges with an 
estimated 25 countries. For the first time in 
the history of IACE, girl cadets will be in- 
cluded in the program, with six American 
girls exchanging with their counterparts in 
Great Britain. 

The IACE program which has been termed 
by the State Department as a “desirable ele- 
ment in the entire U.S. exchange program 
which deserves support and strengthening,” 
offers Civil Air Patrol an opportunity to 
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broaden the horizons of its young people by 
putting them in contact with their counter- 
parts in other areas of the free world. 

The young people who are selected for this 
program must be the very top cadets that 
CAP can muster. Through their actions and 
appearances abroad, they can do much to 
convey the proper image of young Americans 
and to dispel the distorted image that a 
vocal minority in this country has tended 
to create of our youth. 

These new and expanded programs will 
provide interesting and educational chal- 
lenges to the cadets of Civil Air Patrol. 

Certainly, the arranging of facilities to 
conduct these programs is a major hurdle, 
but it is only one of many steps that must 
be taken to get there from here. 

First, greater effort will have to be made 
to qualify cadets for these activities. In 
order for selection boards to function prop- 
erly and nominate only fully qualified cadets 
there must be a sufficient number of cadets 
in this pool from which the board may 
choose. 

In the long run, the increase in the num- 
ber of special activities should increase the 
interest of young people to join CAP and 
to qualify themselves for these programs, 
Consequently, more cadets will be in a posi- 
tion to take part in these activities. How- 
ever, to start the ball rolling, a concerted 
effort will be required of both cadets and 
seniors alike. 

Selection boards are convening through- 
out the nation. It will be necessary to give 
these programs the widest publicity to in- 
sure that eligible cadets are made aware 
these worthwhile programs are available. 

Statistically, there is a sufficient number 
of eligible cadets to fill all quotas—it now 
becomes a question of “everyone getting the 
word.“ 

It is hoped that the creation of the new 
activities this year will be but a sample of 
the many that will follow. You may be as- 
sured that activities can and will be imple- 
mented in the cadet program as rapidly 
as cadets can prepare themselves for par- 
ticipation. 


Naum Gabo Honored as U.S. Sculptor 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States should indeed be proud of 
the recent honor done to a noted inter- 
national artist and resident of Connecti- 
cut, Naum Gabo, when the British Royal 
College of Art recently conferred upon 
this distinguished Connecticut sculptor 
an honorary doctor of arts degree. 

The company in which Mr. Gabo found 
himself was distinguished since it in- 
cludes Henry Moore, artist and sculptor; 
Alex Moulton, industrial designer; Lord 
Robbins, economist; Gio Ponti, archi- 
tect; and Rene Clair, film director. As 
was the case with Gabo, the recipients 
of degrees were honored not only for 
their own achievements, but also as rep- 
resentatives of their own nations. As a 
citizen of the United States, Gabo was 
selected as a representative of our coun- 
try and we can all be proud of the desig- 
nation and gratified that our representa- 
tive was equal in achievement to those 
of other nations. 

The occasion for presentation of de- 
grees was the elevation of the Royal Col- 
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lege of Arts to university status and the 
installation of its first provost. Public 
opinion as to the importance of the oc- 
casion was evidenced by the presence at 
the presentation dinner of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the 
Queen Mother. 

In presenting Mr. Gabo’s degree, 
Christopher Cornford, the dean of the 
college spoke as follows: 

Intrepid explorer of the inner space of 
twentieth-century man, he has listened at- 
tentively to the new harmony of the spheres 
and made of it something enduringly tangi- 
ble. Now that he has re-entered our at- 
mosphere we wish to ensure him a soft 
landing, as well as a cosmonaut’s acclama- 


tion. 


It is a pleasure for me to present my 
compliments to Naum Gabo for this new 
honor which has rightfully come to him 
for his outstanding contributions to the 
world of modern sculpture. I join with 
his fellow citizens of Connecticut, and 
of the country at large, in expressing our 
appreciation to him for this recognition 
which has come to the United States 
through the medium of his artistic 
achievements. 


Garbage Language 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the jargon 
of the modern runaways needs to be bet- 
ter understood. Often it is baldfaced 
doubletalk for simple cowardice, licen- 
tiousness, or outright insanity. 

In this light the following discussion 
by Dr. Max Rafferty, of the great State 
of California, appearing recently in the 
Manchester, N.H., Union-Leader, is help- 
ful, and I include it in the RECORD at 
this point: 

New LABEL FoR OLD POISON 

In my job I’m exposed to an enormous 
amount of guff. 

I hear beehive, concentration-camp schools 
euphemistically called “educational parks.” 

I see federal attempts to muscle in on local 
education described politely as “creative na- 
tional leadership.” 

I'm even used to hearing bloody gang rum- 
bles referred to as “inappropriate peer group 
activity.” 

All this I take pretty much in stride. But 
when I hear a dope addict described as ex- 
ploring vital and untapped intrapersonal re- 
sources,” I retch. 

More and more, we teachers see these 
young, bemused, lost souls seeking other- 
world nepenthe via the needle, the saturated 
sugar cube, the sickly sweetish cigarette. 
They haunt the halls of academe in ever- 
growing numbers, blank-faced, unwashed, 
unshorn, eyes peering with dilated pupils for 
something always just around the bend of 
the next “happening,” the succeeding “love- 
in,” the latest “turning on.” Dwellers in a 


mirage. 

Oh, humanity has always had its doped 
and deadened dropouts, The cocaine chewers 
of the Andes, The dream-pipe smokers of 
old Cathay. The laudanum drinkers of Vic- 
torla’s England. The hashish eaters of the 
Moslem empire, whose murderous reactions 
to addiction gave the word “assassin” to our 
language. 
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But there’s a difference today. A deadly 
difference, ironically characteristic of our 
shuffling, sanctimonious century. 

The hopped-up, turbaned followers of the 
Old Man of the Mountain were finally 
hunted down and put out of business. 

DeQuincey and Coleridge and their fellow 
opium addicts practiced their solitary vice in 
agony and shame. 

Today we prettify an ancient sin semanti- 
cally. Lo! In a hundred smartly written ar- 
ticles we tell ourselves that the marijuana 
puffer is not nearly so bad as the drunkard 
because he doesn’t suffer from D.T.s and 
cirrhosis. The LSD “tripper,” wild-eyed and 
racing, is simply seeking another dimension 
of experience, tapping hitherto unplumbed 
depths of cosmic reality. 

Flapdoodle. 

What unholy nonsense is this? By what 
evil pacifier are we Americans being seduced? 

Within the last year we have seen the 
flower-garlanded lotus-eaters roosting naked 
and pathetically in trees, flinging themselves 
frantically from high windows, gazing hor- 
ribly at the unveiled sun until their eyes 
burn blind, shriveling, screaming in self- 
lighted funeral pyres. 

My lifework lies with the young. For 27 
years I have tried to advance the things 
which help young people, and I have set my 
face like flint against the things which hurt 
them. 

That's why today I’m calling a spade a 
spade. Because not in my lifetime have I 
seen a direr, dirtier danger to our youth 
than this. 

Marijuana is dope. Cannabis sativa. Hash- 
ish, Western style. It distorts and twists and 
perverts. Its users graduate to heroin and 
morphine. Its pushers deserve the strictest 
penalty that law allows. 

LSD is chemical madness. So are its multi- 
initialed derivatives. Under its influence, one 
poor, damned creature in my own state re- 
cently butchered a fellow user and carried 
his bloody, hacked-off arm about for days, a 
fit symbol of the drug that drove him mad. 
Its peddlers are potential murderers. 

So don’t tell me marijuana is mild and 
beneficial and nonhabit forming. If you 
really think that, you’re a dangerous fool. 

And don’t try to con me into believing 
that LSD is a fine, constructive, scientific 
tool for probing the subconscious. Say this 
in the lurid shadow cast by the piled-up 
corpses of killed youngsters, and you prove 
yourself a ghoul—or worse. 

Maybe, just maybe we teachers can man- 
age somehow to scotch this slimy snake. But 
not until the rest of you throw away the 
pacifier and start calling hellish habits and 
rotten people by their right names. 

Especially in front of your own children. 


Support for L. B. J. 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Eugene 
P. Connolly, a representative of the Com- 
munity Democratic Association, located 
in my congressional district at 2160 
Broadway, New York City, a delegate to 
the 1964 National Democratic Conven - 
tion, polled the New York State delegates 
regarding the renomination of President 
Johnson. The result is an extremely in- 
teresting one and I submit it for the 
examination of my colleagues: 

Overwhelming support for President John- 
son at the 1968 National Democratic Con- 
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vention by New York State delegates was 
foreseen in the results of a poll of delegates 
to the 1964 Convention. The poll was taken 
by former City Councilman Eugene P. Con- 
nolly, himself a delegate to that Convention, 
The poll drew a response from 107 of the 
231 former delegates or 43.3 percent. Pres- 
ident Johnson’s renomination was favored by 
102 replies or 95.3 percent, Four replies were 
cast against a renomination or 3.7 percent; 
one undecided at this time represented 1 
percent. A substantial number of letters were 
undeliverable because of removal and other 
causes, 

In making public the results of the poll, 
Mr. Connolly stated: “I was motivated to 
undertake this poll and test the sentiment 
of those men and women most likely to be 
delegates to the 1968 Convention by state- 
ments of a group calling itself ‘Concerned 
Democrats’ to the effect that they were work- 
ing mainly to convince professional Demo- 
crats and party leaders that the Democratic 
Party faced defeat at the polls if President 
Johnson were again the standard bearer in 
1968. My own knowledge of the party lead- 
ers and rank and file led me to the belief 
that the President enjoyed the widest sup- 
port in the Party and that this group repre- 
sented only a small and ineffective minority 
without sizable support. 

“Since the delegates to the 1964 Conven- 
tion represented in great measure the lead- 
ership of the Party, they are likely to again 
be delegates and again elected. I would also 
like to point out that those requested to 
indicate their intentions in 1968 represent 
Party leadership closely attuned to develop- 
ments within the Party and within their re- 
spective communities. It is only logical to 
believe that their response was not only per- 
sonal but also based on their knowledge of 
the feelings of the people of the State. It 
was interesting to note that the response 
was equally divided between Upstate and 
New York City.” 


A copy of Mr. Connolly’s letter to the 
former delegates follows: 

New York, N.Y., 
November 29, 1967. 

Dran DELEGATE: As a delegate to the 1964 
Democratic National Convention, I cast my 
vote for Lyndon B. Johnson and Hubert H. 
Humphrey. The far-reaching advances made 
under this administration have made me 
proud of my vote, 

If again a candidate for delegate and 
elected in 1968, I will do the same. 

In the press much is being written of the 
efforts of those who plan to try and deny 
re-nomination to the President. In my opin- 
ion, this opposition is sterile and does not 
represent the feelings of the members of our 
Party. 

It ignores the fact that under this admin- 
istration there has been enacted the greatest 
domestic program in our history as a people 
and that this administration fights to expand 
and improve that program. 

Above all, it dismisses as false the Presi- 
dent’s sincere efforts to bring about an honor- 
able peace in Vietnam, thwarted by the 
repeated refusals of Hanoi to sit down at the 
peace table. When the President should have 
the full support of our people in this effort, 
they would deny this to him. 

Since many of the delegates to the 1964 
Convention will serve in 1968 and new dele- 
gates will undoubtedly represent similar 
viewpoints, I believe that this poll can be an 
indication of things to come. It can serve 
as one indicator of the shallowness of the 
movement to deny the President renomina- 
tion. 

This poll is secret and you do not have to 
sign your name, If you wish to do so, you 
may. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE P. CONNOLLY. 
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The Need for a Strong Civil Defense 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Look magazine recently published a con- 
versation with Eugene P. Wigner which 
reflects a strong and compelling argu- 
ment for a stronger civil defense pro- 
gram in the United States. I include por- 
tions of the article by Look Assistant 
Editor Anthony Wolff at this point in 
the RECORD: 

A CONVERSATION WITH EUGENE P. WIGNER: 
25 Years WITH THE BOMB 


(By Anthony Wolff, Look assistant editor) 


On December 2, 1942, forty-two scientists 
met secretly in a tall, white, windowless 
room under the football stands of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to witness the first con- 
trolled, self-sustaining nuclear reaction. 
Three years later, the potential energy 
tapped by this experiment was exploded over 
Hiroshima. The spiritual fallout from that 
blast has hovered ever since. 

Few men are as qualified to speak about 
the problems and promises of nuclear energy 
as Dr. Eugene P. Wigner, Professor of 
Mathematical Physics at Princeton. Winner 
of the Nobel Prize, the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission's Enrico Fermi Award and the 
Atoms for Peace Award, Dr. Wigner was a 
key member of the group that achieved the 
first chain reaction and has been involved 
in its consequences ever since. 

Thinking back to December, 1942, was the 
chain reaction a scientific problem for you, 
or a military problem, or both? Both. Of 
course, in the short range, it was scientific, 
because it was a technical problem—not a 
difficult one, but not obvious either. It re- 
quired a certain amount of thinking. But 
the thing about the chain reac- 
tion was how easily it was established. Also, 
I think we felt—at least many of us felt— 
that the best chance to win the war was 
with a new weapon. We were afraid that 
the Germans would develop it, and if we did 
not develop it first, it would be the end of 
freedom as we knew it. 

. . 0 * a 

Have you ever had any second thoughts, 
any regrets about your role in developing 
the bomb? I must say—in spite of what so 
many people say—that I feel it was the right 
thing to do. If a terrible weapon can be 
developed, it is important that the peace- 
loving countries should have a first claim 
on it. Because if the countries with more 
humane governments don’t know how to 
defend themselves, then the danger is that 
these governments will be replaced by worse 
and worse governments. And to one who 
has seen governments less good than the 
United States Government, that is not an 
attractive possibility. 

Then perhaps this feeling that you've just 
expressed, which I gather you share with 
many of your colleagues, stems from your 
having been born and raised in Europe. Very 
definitely so. You see, to an American, it is 
inconceivable that this country should ever 
be seriously menaced. It’s just not possible. 
But someone who has seen countries de- 
stroyed may have an entirely different view. 
You smile about it. You think that’s impos- 
sible, that America will be destroyed. But 
it is not impossible, it is not impossible; 
and that is what people do not fully realize: 
that we are living in constant danger of nu- 
clear war, 

s $ * * * 


One of the most pressing public demands 
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is for an end to the arms race, a relief from 
the balance of terror. Do you see any viable 
alternative? Arms reduction, perhaps? I pro- 
pose just that, as a matter of fact, and at 
the same time, I am advocating that the 
US. develop a strong civil defense. It would 
be much better if we all disarmed, of course. 
But to disarm is difficult, because how do 
you know if Russia is disarming, how do 
you make sure that China doesn’t develop 
terrible weapons? It’s very difficult. But, 
short of that, we could all walk around in 
armor. It is a beautiful attitude to feel that 
nobody wants to hurt me, I walk under 
God’s sun, I’m happy, enjoying my life and 
the beauty of nature. It’s less beautiful to 
be in armor; but it is better to be in armor 
than to be so frightened, The Russians are 
working very hard on civil defense, and I 
can’t understand why I have so much trouble 
promoting my views. 

Do you think that Americans prefer to 
think of defense as purely a military prob- 
lem, leaving everyone else carefree? Defi- 
nitely. We all eat big steaks: few of us would 
be willing to kill an ox. Similarly, we all 
want our freedoms defended, but 

Do you think that civil defense can be 
truly effective? Yes. Of course, “effective” is 
a very general term. You can’t defend a 
country against nuclear weapons to such an 
extent that there would not be very, very 
severe fatalities if another nation attacked 
us. So it is easy to say that there is no de- 
fense, just as it was easy for many people 
to say you can't establish a chain reaction. 
If you don't want to do it, you can’t. But 
effective and serious civil defense—particu- 
larly in conjunction with antiballistic mis- 
siles, but even alone—would decrease the 
number of deaths as a result of nuclear at- 
tack enormously. And the really important 
thing is that the more we face up to these 
realities, the less likely it is that we will ac- 
tually be attacked. You see, the French and 
British did not want to face the possibility 
that there would be a war. Peace in our 
time.” Appeasement. And look what hap- 
pened, If you say “this far and no further,” 
the other one understands it much better. 
He’s not so tempted. And one way of saying 
“this far“ is to say we're ready.” In that 
case, the enemy would not threaten, because 
they know that if they threaten, people will 
be protected, and the country can defend it- 
self. Blackmail works only if the people are 
unprotected. 

The Government has just announced a $5 
billion antiballistic-missile system with no 
provision for civil defense. Does this worry 
you? I think it is very dangerous. Not to in- 
volve the people at all in their own defense 
is very dangerous. I don’t think a democracy 
can live if every decision is left to the gov- 
ernment. I think if the people themselves 
cannot participate because it’s too technical, 
it’s very dangerous. The subject of antibal- 
listic missiles is tno complicated, but the 
fact that we are determined to defend 
ourselves can be brought home to peo- 
ple by deciding to build protective struc- 
tures. This would make people realize that 
there are some things we have to do. Maybe 
in a better world, with better people, it 
would not be necessary to build shelters, but 
we don't live in a better world. 

Do you think it’s partly a question of 
national priorities? But I don't really under- 
stand this, I'll be very frank about it. We 
spend on the Vietnamese war $27 billion a 
year; the shelters we were considering would 
cost a total of $20 billion, period. Do you 
know what the annual civil-defense budget 
is? $100 million, Every American contributes 
fifty cents a year—fifty cents a year! 

You seem to be suggesting that we could 
create in place of the “balance of terror” 
what might be called a “balance of safety.” 
Of relative safety, yes. And I would prefer 
that. It would be a nicer race to be in, 
wouldn’t it? 
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Are the Russians ahead in this civil-de- 
fense race? They are very vigorous about it. 
There's no question but that they are much 
better prepared. They have extensive evacu- 
ation drills, and also extensive instruction 
in how to make so-called hasty shelters. 
They are also much less urbanized than we 
are, and that in itself is a kind of civil de- 
fense. Evacuation is a possibility for them; 
I shouldn’t think it would be so much for 
us. In the larger population centers, it would 
be terribly difficult. 

On a practical level, what kind of shelters 
would we have to build? Could they be mul- 
tipurpose structures? Very frankly, I was 
always against multipurpose shelters because 
I said people should walk on this earth with 
open eyes. But I was convinced that I was 
wrong. To some degree, we all need to be 
fooled. On the one hand, I feel that people 
should not be guided as sheep, that they 
should be aware that this is the world we 
live in, this is the world we want to live in, 
and we want to behave in the way it is nec- 
essary to behave in this world. On the other 
hand, I also feel, well, a little help, a little 
palliative, may make it easier for people. 

Do you favor individual shelters in the ab- 
sence of public shelters? I don’t think indi- 
vidual shelters would be really effective, Most 
people would have difficulty knowing when 
they can came out. Also, they would get 
disoriented, so that society would fall to 
pieces, So I am very strongly in favor of 
community shelters. In the community 
shelter, you would be in touch with the news, 
you would be able to see your doctor if you 
were sick. Of course, you would be terribly 
uncomfortable if you couldn't see the sun- 
shine—there would be hundreds of discom- 
forts. But still, it isn’t the same thing as 
being isolated with your family from almost 
every human contact, not knowing when 
you can come out, not knowing what is hap- 
pening in the world. 


President Johnson’s Anticrime Proposals 
Need Prompt Congressional Enact- 
ment 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the native 
courage of President Johnson has never 
been on better display than it was last 
night. The state of the Union message 
was a sharply chiseled instrument to 
shape the destiny of a great nation. He 
did not blur the facts nor evade issues. 

As to that portion of the message 
which dealt with crime, he did not take 
the easy road advocated by some who be- 
lieve in easy answers. He stressed rightly 
that the major consideration is crime 
prevention and crime control. 

I see President Johnson as a man who 
cares, cares about those under the yoke 
of poverty, cares about our educational 
needs, our health needs, and does not 
hesitate to ask our people to move de- 
cisively in the direction a civilized nation 
must move. 

President Johnson did more than 
merely talk about crime—he made some 
forceful and necessary legislative recom- 
mendations about needed controls and 
safeguards. 

I urge my colleagues to support Presi- 
dent Johnson’s legislative proposals on 
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crime control. For, as he reminded us 
last night, we are still considering two 
vital items—the Safe Streets and Crime 
Control Act and the gun control bill. 

We know that the safe streets legisla- 
tion will assist and strengthen local law 
enforcement agencies in preventing and 
controlling crime, providing them with 
trained manpower and modern tools of 
enforcement and detection. 

We know that the gun control bill will 
control the sale of interstate mail-order 
weapons to keep them out of dangerous 
hands. 

The President reminded us last night 
about how vital this legislation is to the 
welfare and safety of the American pub- 
lic. The new proposals will add impor- 
tant new safeguards to greater crime 
control. 

I strongly endorse President Johnson’s 
proposal to provide stricter penalties for 
trafficking in LSD and other dangerous, 
hallucinatory drugs. The need for such 
legislation is increasingly obvious. An 

number of cases of physical 
and mental impairments—many of them 
permanent—are being reported in all 
sections of the country as the result of 
irresponsible use of these powerful drugs. 

The President has also proposed the 
first major increase in the number of 
Federal narcotics control officers, and 
has requested 100 additional U.S. assist- 
ant district attorneys to step up prosecu- 
tion in criminal violations. 

This package of anticrime legislation 
will go a long way toward achieving the 
security we seek for each and every 
American community. 

This Congress must neither hesitate 
nor reject these proposals. For we do 
so at the peril of the Nation, in the most 
literal meaning of these words. 

President Johnson has provided im- 
portant tools in the war against crime. 
It is up to Congress to implement these 
tools to help the American people to 
protect themselves against a crime rate 
3 continues to grow year in and year 
out. 

The safe streets program is already 
in the Senate. The Subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee has placed 
before the full committee the gun con- 
trol bill. There is no doubt in my mind 
that vocal public support will result in 
quick and decisive action. The welfare 
of the Nation demands it; let there be 
no delay. 


What’s Going On? 
HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1968 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Dr. Sterling Price, 
pastor of the Third Baptist Church of 
St. Louis, Mo., was taken from the Bap- 
tist Standard. 

Dr. Price is a longtime friend of mine 
but I do not think I am biased in say- 
ing that this article clearly and concise- 
ly states a condition in our country 
which should be the deep concern of us 
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all. I have tried to express similar senti- 
ments in both written and verbal state- 
ments, but Dr. Price has done it much 
better than I have done and, in fact, 
more impressively than anything I have 
read. 

The truth of what Dr. Price says is 
painfully clear. Not only does he define 
a prevailing condition but he gives rem- 
edies for its cure. 

I trust that every Member will read 
this article authored by a man,who is 
eminently qualified to speak. The article 
follows: 

War's Gornc On? 
(By Sterling Price) 

Everywhere there seems to be an abandon- 
ment of the ancient values that have sus- 
tained and restrained the human race. The 
old virtues are now derided and called at 
best old fashioned and out-of-date and at 
worst “square.” 

We hear a lot about freedom these days 
and very little about responsibility. 

We hear a lot about the right to express 
one’s self and very little about the right of 
other people to avoid being offended by such 
expression. 

We hear a lot about the underprivileged 
poor but very little about the underprivileged 
taxpayer who is being made the scapegoat 
for the deserving and the undeserving poor 
alike. 

We pussyfoot among a lot of high-sound- 


draftdodgers and 
homosexuals “deviates,” dope addicts experi- 
mentals in personality extension,” and 
criminals “victims of society.” 


MORAL FABRIC 


Some of this may be all right. Some of 
it may reflect a more compassionate attitude 
in our society. But I think the time has 
come when we must draw a line separating 
compassion from softheadedness, permissive- 
ness, and timidity. 

I have no patience with the complacent 
Pollyannas who pooh-pooh the idea that our 
moral fabric is disintegrating and who claim 
that conditions are no worse today than 50 
years ago. 

When most of us were young, women didn’t 
live in constant fear of assault, robbery, and 
rape. Parents could send their children down 
to the corner store without dying a thousand 
deaths until they returned. A man could 
walk his dog around his neighborhood at 
night without fear of being mugged, or 
beaten up, or murdered just for kicks. 

Whose fault is it? In a way, its everyone’s 
fault. Too many of us have been talking 
about freedom without really knowing what 
freedom is all about. 

Educators, politicians, clergymen, business- 
men, and almost everyone else have been 
demanding more and more freedom for more 
and more people, but they have failed to em- 
phasize the responsibilities of freedom. 

But most of all I blame the people who 
should have been giving this country re- 
sponsible leadership and instead have given 
it meaningless phrases, 

Much of the blame belongs at the door- 
step of national leaders who all but incited 
certain elements of our society to riot and 
refused to condemn such riots until they 
became a political embarrassment. 

To many of our citizens freedom means 
freedom from unpleasantness, freedom from 
work, freedom from discipline, freedom from 
sacrifice, freedom from duty, freedom from 
responsibility, freedom from concern for 
neighbors. 

DETERMINATION OF MORALS 


Too many of our citizens demand the right 
to determine what is moral and what is not. 


They end up by determining that nothing 
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is immoral—everything goes. They feel no 
obligation toward others who maintain tra- 
ditional moral standards. They feel no re- 
sponsibility for the young who are not pre- 
pared for exposure to the kind of immorality 
these persons preach and practice. 

The violence, the license, the lack of re- 
sponsibility which infest our land have 
caused great divisions among our people. The 
extremists of both sides have been equally 
guilty of opening in our culture gaping 
wounds without stopping to consider what 
medicines are available to heal such wounds. 

What can we do about it? There is no 
quick solution. We are a nation in trouble. 
It took a long time for our society to grow 
sick, It’s going to take a long time for it to 
get well. 

We can make a start by taking our heads 
out of the ground and recognizing the grow- 
ing crisis for what it is. We can start relearn- 
ing the art of self-discipline and insisting 
that all elements within our society learn 
it also. 

We must re-learn and teach others that— 
in the common idiom there's no such thing 
as a free lunch.” Our democratic society is 
based on a system of earned rewards and 
earned punishments, and there is no place 
in our society for unearned rewards and 
punishments. 

We must learn to call things by their right 
names. Violence is violence regardless of the 
cause in which it is perpetrated. Violence 
is a grievous breach of the law and must be 
treated as such. 

We must stop coddling the breakers of our 
laws—making excuses for them—looking 
complacently the other way because it is 
safer and easier to ignore them. 

We were a good society once, and al- 
though human nature didn’t become per- 
fect because of the knowledge of certain 
punishments, human wickedness was at 
least kept within reasonable bounds. We 
tried the soft approach in the hope that 
it would make conditions better. This has 
failed. 

TREATMENT OF TREASON 


Treason is still treason and should be 
treated as such. Anyone who gives aid and 
comfort to an enemy of the United States 
is flirting with the very essence of treason. 
The same goes for sedition and for all those 
who preach sedition, who teach it to their 
students, or who seek to arouse sedition in 
others by burning their draft cards or de- 
faming and disgracing the American Flag. 

Our nation is facing a creeping crisis in- 
finitely graver than a dozen Vietnams. It 
is nothing less than this: Can constitutional 
and responsible government and the un- 
doubted will of a vast, inarticulate, and 
tolerant majority be long maintained un- 
der the challenges of a bitter minority 
which in some cases unwittingly and in some 
other cases consciously seeks simply to drive 
this country from peaceful settlements of its 
problems to revolution? 

We must rediscover for ourselves—and 
teach to others—the truth that freedom is 
inseparable from responsibility. It is a dif- 
ficult thing to win freedom, but it is even 
more difficult to live with it and still more 
difficult to keep it. 

Freedom is indivisible. Any freedom that 
impairs and impedes the legitimate freedom 
of others is tyranny whether it be in the 
form of an oppressive and bigoted power 
structure or a violent minority. 

There is one further solution, and that 
lies in the commandment of Jesus Christ 
to love thy neighbor as thyself. He didn’t 
say to love your neighbor more than your- 
self, and He didn't say to love your neighbor 
to the exclusion of yourself. 

He meant for men to love themselves— 
to respect their own persons—and to show 
the same love and respect to everyone else. 
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SENATE—Friday, January 19, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. SPESSARD 
L. HoLLAND, a Senator from the State of 
Florida. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, D.D., pastor, 
Capitol Hill Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Dear Heavenly Father, we come to You 
in a spirit of seeking. We seek a sense 
of reverence for the highest that life 
offers in the maddening maze of things. 
Our minds and hearts are frustrated by 
our failure to find peace, thus, we come 
to You, dear Lord. 

To seek the highest, we need forgive- 
ness. Forgive us wherein we have sinned 
against God, men, and our best selves. 
Renew us with the highest sense of love, 
understanding, and honest faith. Help 
us in the silence of this moment to know 
within that our Nation and world, lost 
without You, can, through You, find 
salvation from war, ignorance, poverty, 
and frustration. Help us to look up and 
know that You are seeking us, much 
more than we are seeking You, with a 
love and peace that can only come from 
the highest, our Lord and our God. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., January 19, 1968. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Florida, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HOLLAND thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Thursday, January 18, 1968, 
be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock meridian on Monday next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR FANNIN ON MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, immediately after the 
prayer and disposition of the Journal, 


the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin] 
be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
MONDAY, JANUARY 22, UNTIL 11 
A.M., TUESDAY, JANUARY 23 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
on Monday next, it stand in adjourn- 
ment until 11 am on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 23. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(This order was subsequently modi- 
fied to provide for the Senate to convene 
at 12 noon.) 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR PEARSON ON ‘TUESDAY, 
JANUARY 23 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the prayer and the disposition of 
the Journal on Tuesday next, the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ee be recognized for not to exceed 

our. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(This order was subsequently vacated.) 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


Hon. PETER H. DOMINICK, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Colorado, at- 
tended the session of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in relation to the transaction 
of routine morning business today be 
limited to 3 minutes, except as otherwise 
provided. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order entered on yesterday be changed 
to allow the distinguished senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] an addi- 
tional 5 minutes today, or a total of 17 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR McCLELLAN 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
following the statement by the Senator 
from Vermont, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 


LAN] be recognized for not to exceed 15 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my appreciation to the acting 
majority leader for the courtesy he has 
shown me and shown several other 
Members of the Senate at this time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Before I commence my 
short discourse, I should like to ask an- 
other favor of the Senate. 

In the address I am about to deliver, 
I have frequently put certain words in 
quotation marks. I do not like to refer 
to those quotation marks all the time, 
so I ask unanimous consent to have what 
I shall say printed in the Recorp as in- 
dicated by the quotation marks in the 
speech. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


TOWARD THE DEMILITARIZATION 
OF VIETNAM POLICY 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Patron 
Saint of January was a two-faced old 
fellow, and some people think that is 
why some politicians choose this month 
to unburden themselves of their own 
particular views of the state of the 
Nation. 

This is a privilege I have foregone in 
the past, because usually I have felt that 
the Union’s state was not so bad as its 
detractors would have it, nor so good as 
83 in office wanted to make it out 

But this year, the state of the Union 
is so clearly bad that for the first time 
in my 27 years as a Senator, I feel com- 
pelled to stand on my privilege. 

I shall try not to be Janus-faced, but 
only to look backward briefly and for- 
ward a bit as the true Janus was sup- 
posed to have done, according to the 
mythmakers. 

We are entering an intensely political 
year, and I believe the deteriorated state 
of politics is very much at the root of the 
malaise of our times. 

In politics, as in television, media has 
triumphed over matter. 

A man’s image has become so much 
more important than the substance of 
his thoughts and ideas that we have 
elevated a cult of personality far above 
any real debate of the issues. 

And, in this respect, we are not so far 
apart from our ideological enemies as we 
would like to think we are or as we 
should be. 

The medium of politics has grown to 
cover a wide range of activities. 

These used to be innocent enough ac- 
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tivities, like kissing babies and donning 
Indian headdresses. 

Now the politician has to be seen in- 
tervening on the battlefront, circling the 
globe with a series of carefully planned 
“commercials” for his policies and 
mounting a series of aggressive adversary 
proceedings against any and all critics 
of the current official dogma. 

The voter is told to be a viewer of 
politics, not a listener, and not to pay 
too much attention to what is said or how 
it is said, only to who is talking. 

Even the rhetoric of politics has be- 
come militarized. 

We “war” on poverty and in Vietnam 
alike, as though some millennial “vic- 
tory” were imminent on both fronts, if 
we could only hit upon the right 
“strategy.” 

A flood of “search and destroy” legis- 
lation has been proposed to Congress, 
committing units of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy to a kind of pacification cam- 
paign in our own cities. 

Pragmatism has given way to postur- 
ing and the rattling of warlike words— 
not swords, words. 

This is a very depressing prolog to 
an election year in which foreign policy 
is likely to be a serious partisan issue for 
the first time since World War II. 

Or perhaps I ought to say it should be 
a serious issue, since the militarization of 
our foreign policy in Southeast Asia 
raises questions which cry out for 
articulate debate but which have been 
lost in the triumph of media over matter 
in politics. 

We have in the past several months 
promoted such a vast misunderstanding 
here at home of the realities of world 
politics, and such vast apprehension 
abroad about the nature of our inten- 
tions, that it is hard to exaggerate the 
political cost. 

Words constitute much of the sub- 
stance of both politics and diplomacy, 
and we have so trified with words to date 
that we have managed in our clumsiness 
to endanger the peace of the world and 
to embitter our society at home in a 
manner not seen in a century. 

There have been, of course, far too 
many words. 

The President knows that the issue 
posed by the war in Vietnam is not be- 
tween those who would cut and run 
and others with a presumed higher order 
of patriotism, yet he could not resist 
putting it that way before the AFL-CIO 
in Florida last month. 

He has talked in this manner to the 
detriment of his own cause, and so have 
his critics, to the detriment of theirs. 

Now only more and better words can 
stem the tide of bad rhetoric that 
threatens to engulf us all in this election 
year. 

The real political issue posed by the war 
in Vietnam is between those who want to 
demilitarize our policy in Southeast Asia 
in order to reduce the present unjustified 
costs, and those who cling to the elusive 
hope of some kind of military victory. 

I have maintained for many months 
that we made a huge military commit- 
ment in that part of the world simply be- 
cause we did not have the wit, the 
imagination or the courage to devise a 
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political strategy to suit a political 
problem. 

So we decided to use our military 
strength to camouflage our political 
ineptitude. 

I devoutly hope that this year will see 
an explicit recognition of this fact and 
a genuine effort made to solve a political 
issue by political means. 

Nearly 2 years ago I urged the ad- 
ministration to consider the war won 
as far as any threat of defeat to our 
military forces was concerned. 

Our favorable position could not have 
been seriously questioned at that time. 

I would like to think that the new 
statistics coming out of the White House 
and the Pentagon, together with the un- 
doubted human and material damage we 
have wrought with our huge military in- 
vestment, presage acceptance of this 
idea. 

If so, I will be the first to give profound 
thanks, for there can be no return to a 
healthy state of politics in our foreign 
policy until it is recognized that the 
militarization of that policy in situations 
like Vietnam can lead only to costly 
futility. 

It remains as true today as it was 2 
years ago that only the United States, by 
its own deliberate actions, can revive the 
possibility of a political resolution of the 
conflict. 

It is all too evident that neither the 
South Vietnamese regime nor the North 
Vietnamese regime are ready now to re- 
gard a political resolution as being in 
their interests. 

If, in fact, the emphasis in Vietnam 
shifts from the military to the political 
in the coming year, we should all be pro- 
foundly grateful. 

But the costs of bad politics will re- 
main to be paid. 

Shifting the confrontation from the 
military to the political will not mean 
that Red China is any less of a threat to 
our real interests; she may be more a 
threat, since we have done much of late 
to undermine credibility in the efficiency 
with which we use military power. 

It will not mean that there will be real 
peace in Southeast Asia; that may not 
come for a decade or even a generation. 

It will not mean a restoration of con- 
fidence throughout the world in the skill 
and purposefulness of American diplo- 
macy, though we can be sure that there 
will be a great sigh of relief from those 
friends abroad who have been agonizing 
with us through these futile, frustrating 
months. 

A shift of emphasis from the military 
to the political in Vietnam will only pro- 
vide an opportunity to start fashioning 
effective policies to deal with these prob- 
lems. 

Nobody can safely ignore the fact that 
we are and always will be a major Pacific 
power. 

Thus, what is important is that who- 
ever occupies the White House after the 
next election, regardless of party, be a 
man capable of articulating persuasively 
a role for the United States, both in the 
Pacific and in the Atlantic, that is ac- 
ceptable at home and abroad. 

If this qualification is to be met, the 
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character of the words at least will have 
to be improved. 

We have for far too long now duped 
the American people with the invention 
of a monolithic enemy called commu- 
nism in order to justify our often quite 
inadvertent foreign policy initiatives. 

I am convinced that the administra- 
tion has been unable to devise a political 
strategy for demilitarizing our foreign 
policy in Southeast Asia largely because 
it has persuaded itself of the possibility 
of something called an “important vic- 
tory for world communism” in Vietnam. 

Having designated the war as a war 
against world communism” we must 
now produce a victory over an elusive 
and almost indefinable enemy. 

The administration has, in short, be- 
come the prisoner of its own bad 
rhetoric. 

Therefore, our recourse now is to beat 
into submission a symbol of “world com- 
munism” in this case the little country 
of North Vietnam, thereby putting the 
fear of American military might in the 
hearts of 800 million Red Chinese and 
250 million Russians, and possibly Fidel 
Castro, as well. 

It requires an act of invention to make 
out of the North Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong a monstrous monolithic enemy 
capable of winning a worldwide victory 
for something even more monolithic 
called “world communism.” 

It is true that the North Vietnamese 
and the Vietcong are more monolithic 
today than they were 2 years ago when 
I first urged demilitarization of our pol- 
icy in Vietnam. 

Persistent aerial bombing, where it 
permits continued life at all, inevitably 
brings people together in a common de- 
termination to survive the attacker. 

In addition, the progressive assump- 
tion of responsibility by Americans for 
the affairs of government in South Viet- 
nam, particularly for the tragic “pacifi- 
cation” campaign, can only weaken the 
appeal of the South Vietnamese authori- 
ties among those to whom nationalism 
is what the fight is all about. 

For we are fighting Nationalists first 
in Vietnam. 

That some call themselves Commu- 
nists is important, but not vital. 

It has been amply demonstrated by 
students of communism here and abroad 
that even in the Communist world na- 
tionalism is the prevailing political force 


To make out that the North Viet- 
namese and the Vietcong even today are 
integral parts of a unified and mono- 
lithic world communism is simply a self- 
destructive fantasy. 

Yet for every casual mention of their 
intention to keep our intervention in 
Vietnam limited, administration spokes- 
men have made many more references 
to just this fantasy, ignoring the fact 
that Communist North Vietnam is the 
traditional enemy of Communist China. 

This is not because powerful groups 
within the administration are hellbent 
on a wider war and I am certain that 
the President does not want a wider war. 

I think we have taken official recourse 
to this fantasy because the administra- 
tion has had to create a monolithic en- 
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emy to justify its refusal to admit past 
mistakes. 

This is not the first time ordinary, 
fallible human beings in high public of- 
fice in Washington have resorted to such 
arguments, but it is certainly the most 
costly instance since World War II. 

Probably the only possibility of resur- 
recting a monolithic Communist enemy— 
a unified world Communist movement— 
would be to launch world war III, and 
even that might not do it. 

By clinging to its inventions the ad- 
ministration is simply duping Americans 
at home and undermining credibility 
abroad in the sincerity of our purposes 
and the efficiency of our diplomacy. 

Let me assure the President and those 
who see the war from his perspective, 
that in advocating a demilitarization of 
our policy in Southeast Asia I am not 
advocating a “cut and run” policy, nor 
can I have any respect for those Ameri- 
cans who wake up each morning hoping 
to learn that the United States has suf- 
fered a great military defeat. 

I had hoped after the elections in 
South Vietnam last fall that the Presi- 
dent would see fit to announce clearly 
his intention to encourage direct nego- 
tiations between the warring factions of 
that country. 

After all, we imposed those elections; 
I assumed we did so for a purpose and 
therefore disassociated myself from those 
who, it seemed to me, were most unwise 
in discrediting them. 

The President has, belatedly, urged 
negotiations between the warring fac- 
tions, a proposal which has not been 
gracefully accepted by the Government 
of South Vietnam, which owes its tenure 
to American military support. 

There is, in fact, very little the Presi- 
dent has not urged in the running and 
confusing commentary on the war which 
has come out of the White House and the 
State Department. 

But is negotiation among the Vietnam- 
ese factions his present real objective? 

I do not know, but I feel I should have 
an answer to the question. 

I feel all Americans should have an 
answer. 

Perhaps an answer will be forthcom- 
ing this election year. 

I cannot believe that in the final act 
we will so elevate the cult of personalities 
above the debate of issues as to make a 
mockery out of this, the most precious 
of our democratic processes. 

I still have faith that candidates will 
come forward from both parties to “talk 
sense to the American people” as the late 
Adlai Stevenson tried in vain to do. 

When politics becomes dangerous non- 
sense, when the “medium is the message” 
as some would have it, we will have 
entered a new Dark Age. 

The state of the Union is bad today, 
but I refuse to believe it is that bad. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Vermont, who is the 
senior member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, for a statement which is 
characterized by his usual profound 
commonsense. He is noted, of course, 
for his commonsense, as well as for his 
courage to speak out and saying what is 
on his mind. But I was particularly 
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struck by his statement on the last page 
of his prepared statement that he does 
not know what the present real objective 
of this Government is in Vietnam. I was 
a little surprised at that. Does the Sen- 
ator really not know? Does he have no 
idea as to what our present objective is 
in Vietnam? 

Mr. AIKEN. Well, we have had various 
objectives presented to us from time to 
time over the past few years but, as I 
point out, the latest objective, unless it 
be to make Mr. Ho sit down at the con- 
ference table, is to defeat the gigantic, 
monolithic Communist worldwide con- 
spiracy. That, I believe, is almost the 
latest objective which we have heard 
about. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What I was trying 
to clarify is this: In the early part of 
his statement, the Senator refers to the 
militarization of this effort. Is not the 
objective a clear-cut military victory? 
Is that not what the Senator says? 

Mr. AIKEN. I would say, so far as the 
attitude toward North Vietnam is con- 
cerned—I make a distinction between 
North and South Vietnam. I think we 
have a responsibility to South Vietnam. 
I would say that our terms which are 
offered, as interpreted by North Viet- 
nam, amount to unconditional surrender. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is what I 
meant. 

Mr. AIKEN. If that is what the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas wanted me to say, 
I think that is the way our suggestions 
are interpreted by the North Vietnamese 
Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is what I 
meant. So that when the Senator says 
he did not know what our present real 
objective is, in that sense the objective 
of the military operation is, it is to force 
the surrender of North Vietnam. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was referring to the 
general objective. The first one was to 
render assistance to the people of South 
Vietnam and protect them from the 
guerrilla raids. Then we have the next 
objective which is to defeat the mono- 
lithic Communist worldwide conspiracy. 

Finally, more recently, there has been, 
as the Senator has said, what amounts 
to unconditional surrender, to force Ho 
Chi Minh to sit down at the conference 
table. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to prolong this discussion, but 
I do wish to take advantage of the ex- 
perience and, I think, the profound wis- 
dom of the Senator from Vermont to 
develop a thought or two here. 

On the one hand he suggests the im- 
mediate military purpose and objective 
of victory and, on the other hand, the 
objective, which arises out of the com- 
ments, the defeat of the monolithic Com- 
munist worldwide conspiracy. If the 
words of the Secretary of State with re- 
gard to a billion Chinese armed with 
nuclear weapons, and so forth, are to be 
taken seriously, then we are lead to only 
one conclusion, that we intend to stay 
in Asia for an indefinite period, that he 
believes, and the administration believes, 
that occupying Vietnam is necessary to 
the security of this country for an indefi- 
nite period which, to my mind, means the 
re-creation of a colonial system. 
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Mr. AIKEN. As I said, I make a sharp 
distinction between the two wars: First, 
the bombing of North Vietnam; and, sec- 
ond, the guerrilla war in South Vietnam. 
I think there is no question that we will 
have to remain in South Vietnam for a 
long time, unless we are willing to con- 
done an immense number of executions 
among those people who are supposed to 
be friends of the United States. If we 
should withdraw precipitately from 
South Vietnam these people would be 
left exposed to the cruelty of their ene- 
mies. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So that the Senator 
means, then 

Mr. AIKEN. The North Vietnamese 
bombing was not justified from the be- 
ginning: It has intensified and prolonged 
the war. It should be abandoned in the 
manner which I proposed to the Presi- 
dent almost 2 years ago. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So that the Senator, 
on that point 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The 3 minutes of the Senator from 
Arkansas have expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I regret that every 
time this matter comes up there seems 
to be no possibility of exploring it be- 
cause of time limitations. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a statement on Vietnam made 
by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] on January 13, 1968. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN 
COOPER, JANUARY 13, 1968 

I speak today of the decision that the 
President will make to accept or reject the 
proposal of the Foreign Minister of North 
Vietnam, Nguyen Duy Trinh, to enter talks 
with the United States if the bombing of 
North Vietnam is stopped. It is possible that 
the Congress will have no opportunity to dis- 
cuss this issue in open session until after 
the decision is made. I am informed that 
the Senate at least will conduct no business 
until Thursday. I speak today, before a 
decision is announced, in order to express 
what I believe to be the opinion of many of 
my countrymen, with the expectation that 
it will be considered by the President. 

President Johnson, speaking at San An- 
tonio on September 29th of the last year, said 
“The United States is willing to stop all aerial 
and naval bombardment of North Vietnam 
when this will lead promptly to productive 
negotiations.” 

On December 29, 1967, the Foreign Minis- 
ter of North Vietnam, Nguyen Duy Trinh 
said, “After the United States has ended 
unconditionally the bombing and all other 
acts of war against the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam will hold talks with the United 
States on the questions concerned.” 

Our Government states that it is con- 
ducting explorations to determine if the 
statement of Trinh will lead to the prompt 
and productive negotiations, upon which the 
President’s statement was conditioned. 

While we hope the explorations will suc- 
ceed, the probability is that they will not 
provide any assurance beyond that given by 
Trinh's statement. The State Department’s 
continued talk of hot pursuit”—immedi- 
ately following discussions in Cambodia does 
not produce a favorable atmosphere for ex- 
plorations to see if North Vietnam will stop 
the fighting. In any event, ultimate and 
definite proof will come only when the 
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United States ceases the bombing and naval 
bombardment of North Vietnam. If the Ad- 
ministration delays too long in its search 
for clarification of the North Vietnam state- 
ment, and does not stop the bombing, the 
opportunity to test the sincerity of Trinh’s 
statement will pass, and the chance for 
peace will be lost. 

It is a justifiable concern of the President 
that North Vietnam might not promptly 
enter into negotiations upon the cessation 
of bombing by the United States, that nego- 
tiations might not be productive, and that 
the security of our forces could be en- 
dangered. We can take this risk. The 
strength of the United States is evident, and 
our forces cannot be driven out or defeated. 

If we do not stop the bombing, the greater 
risk is the continuation of the war, its in- 
creased casualties, and the continued expan- 
sion of the war—step by step—as has only 
recently been threatened by its spilling over 
into Cambodia. 

Many nations, although they do not like 
the war, have shown good will toward the 
United States by their support and by their 
willingness to use their good offices to bring 
about a negotiated settlement of the war. 
I am concerned that unless the United States 
makes the full effort for peace by ceasing 
bombing, this reservoir of understanding will 
gradually dry up. On the other hand, if we 
take this step, we can be confident that there 
will be a world-wide effort to bring negotia- 
tions about. 

We should take this step to end the war. 
We should do so to sustain in our country 
and throughout the world our ancient prin- 
ciple that world order can be maintained 
through peaceful means. 

The President of the United States bears 
the heavy responsibility to consider faith- 
fully every aspect of this issue which now 
faces our country. This we know he is doing. 
I speak today to urge him to test the state- 
ment of North Vietnam by stopping the 
bombing. The United States now has an op- 
portunity that may not come again. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair advises that there is a 
previous unanimous-consent agreement 
granted, under which the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] was to be 
recognized for 15 minutes, unless that 
order is waived. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN] may yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] for 2 minutes, with- 
out that time being charged against the 
Senator’s time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If Senators wish to 
indulge in further debate on the Viet- 
nam war, I am willing to forgo my time 
and come back after a while. I have a 
luncheon engagement which I have been 
trying to keep, but if they wish to talk 
about this subject for 30 minutes or so, 
then I am going to that luncheon. 

Mr. COOPER. I wish to speak for only 
2 minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not wish to in- 
terfere with anyone speaking who wishes 
to be heard. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER, I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it is nec- 
essary to comment at length on the 
statement of the Senator from Vermont. 
He has made himself very clear, with his 
usual wisdom, and earthiness. 

I would emphasize one aspect of his 
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statement and that is his emphasis on re- 
sponsibility for clarity in statements 
made on Vietnam by Members of Con- 
gress and by the executive branch, and 
by the President of the United States. 

I have said, again and again, that I 
believe the President is earnestly seeking 
negotiations. I must say that consider- 
ing changes in statements of policy which 
have been made, particularly with re- 
spect to the recent proposal by the For- 
eign Minister of North Vietnam, what- 
ever his subjective motive, it does raise 
questions in the minds of many people 
in this country, and all over the world, 
as to whether the United States really 
does seek negotiations. 

I think it would be much better, as the 
Senator has said, if we acted rather than 
talked. I hope very much that the advice 
of the Senator from Vermont will be 
taken, and that the President will act and 
will move to accept this opportunity to 
see if we can move toward negotiations. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] is recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very much 
the courtesy of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas. 


THE 85TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CIVIL SERVICE ACT 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this 
week we observed the 85th anniversary 
of the Civil Service Act. The same prin- 
ciples of merit, order, and equity em- 
bodied in the original act are as vital 
today as they were on its enactment. 

Through these many years, Congress 
and the dedicated administrators of the 
act have nurtured and protected it from 
those who would remove provisions of 
the act that protect our civilian Federal 
employees from political pressures. 

These pressures have come in the form 
of direct requests for campaign contribu- 
tions from chairmen of the national 
party committees to local ward politi- 
cians, through direct solicitation for con- 
tributions to $100 per plate dinners, and 
direct pressure by heads of agencies for 
the purchase of Federal savings bonds. 

These pressures are difficult for a Fed- 
eral employee to resist when coming from 
the leaders of the political party in power, 

I was distressed to note that now 
there are those who again want to re- 
move the protection from our Federal 
employees and subject them to political 
pressures by amending or removing pro- 
visions of the Hatch Act. 

The Hatch Act has been in existence 
for about 30 years and was passed be- 
cause of pressure on the part of un- 
scrupulous political leaders and ward 
heelers. Now it is proposed we change 
the law. 

The recent report by a commission 
studying proposed changes in the act 
distresses me greatly. This is no time, 
in my opinion, to let the “camel get his 
nose under the tent.” 
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As one who has spent many years 
working in behalf of and in the interests 
of our Federal employees, I want to make 
it a matter of record that I shall vigor- 
ously oppose changes that I do not be- 
lieve are in the interests of our Federal 
employees. 

I hope that I may have the support of 
2 of the friends of the civil service sys- 

m. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Record an editorial entitled “Hatch 
Law Hackers,” which appeared in the 
Monday, January 15, issue of the Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HATCH Law HACKERS 


Reform in the operation of the public's 
affairs always comes hard, and when it is 
attained it usually isn’t long before some of 
the politicians devise ways to go back to the 
old free-and-easy way of doing business. 

An exception to this has been the Hatch 
Law, enacted by Congress in 1939 after inves- 
tigation revealed flagrant abuse of public em- 
ployes by the politicians then in power. Em- 
ployes were coerced into active support of 
candidates favored by their bosses, maced for 
campaign contributions and generally sub- 
jected to political duress simply because they 
were on the taxpayers’ payroll. 

The Hatch Law was passed to prohibit 
this type of shenanigan and it also forbids 
Federal employes (or state employes paid 
partly from Federal funds) to run for office 
or delegate to a convention, to solicit cam- 
paign funds from other employes or to cam- 
paign for candidates. 

In short, no Federal employe may “use his 
official authority or influence for the purpose 
of interfering with an election or affecting 
the result thereof.” 

For nearly 30 years this law has worked 
well, with rare exceptions. 

Federal employes feel free to do their jobs 
without being pushed around by ambitious 
ward heelers or supervisory bureaucrats. And 
they are not permitted to use their taxpayer- 
paid positions to influence voters. 

But some eager beavers in Congress are un- 
happy about this and contrived a commission 
to recommend changes. The commission has a 
long name, but the purpose is to water down 
the Hatch Law. This is being proposed on the 
ground that the “American political system 
has changed dramatically.” 

Maybe so, altho we hadn't noticed. 
But the ald “spoils” instincts of many poli- 
ticians haven’t changed. Relax this law and 
they will be right back on the job. 

The Commission on Political Activity of 
Government Personnel recommends only a 
few changes—a few first steps: Let Govern- 
ment employees run for local offices, pro- 
viding the jobs are “part-time” and don’t 
pay too much; let them be delegates to na- 
tional conventions; set up a system for 
making “voluntary” contributions to politi- 
cal parties. 

And, wouldn't you guess it, up the appro- 
priation for enforcement of the law from 
$100,000 a year to $1 million. 

Break down the law a little bit and shortly 
there will be no law at all; we'll be right back 
where we were at the time of the WPA scan- 
dals in the 1930s. 


THE OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL 
AND SAFE STREETS ACT 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, there 

was a 16-percent increase in serious 

crimes reported during the first 9 months 

of 1967. If that rate of increase continued 

through the last quarter—and I have no 
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reason to assume it did not—it means 
that 334 million serious crimes were com- 
mitted in the United States in the year 
1967. This is an increase of more than 
one-half million over the number of seri- 
ous crimes reported in 1966. It is, there- 
fore, a mathematical certainty that un- 
less this alarming and persistent pace of 
criminal activity is stopped—if the pres- 
ent rate of increase should continue un- 
abated—the number of major crimes 
committed annually in this country will 
accelerate to 12 million by the year 1975 
and to more than 19 million by the year 
1978, just 10 years from now. Such a dev- 
astating wave of lawlessness will wreak 
havoc on the structure of our society and 
destroy national sovereignty. 

Mounting crime—murder, rape, rob- 
bery, theft, rioting, and civil disobedi- 
ence—has reached a level and momentum 
that borders on open rebellion and in- 
surrection and is the most critical in- 
ternal danger confronting this Nation. 
The day of reckoning with this agonizing 
threat to our security and survival is up- 
on us. This crisis will not just go away. 
It must be dealt with aggressively, 
swiftly, and effectively. The taking of 
corrective actions and the applying of 
vital remedies cannot much longer be 
deferred or postponed. 

Apologetic and timid approaches to 
this grave problem and halfway measures 
will not resolve it or get the job done. 
Strong and positive measures must be 
taken. The safe streets and crime con- 
trol bill proposed by the administration 
has considerable merit and, with some 
modifications and strengthening, should 
be enacted into law. But standing alone, 
it is inadequate. The Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and 
Procedures, to which that bill was re- 
ferred, after full hearings and careful de- 
liberation, adopted a number of amend- 
ments that provide additional weapons, 
some of which are imperatively needed 
to prosecute successfully the war on 
crime. 

The bill, as reported to and now pend- 
ing before the full Judiciary Committee, 
has been designated the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act. Although 
it largely retains and strengthens the 
substance and major features of the ad- 
ministration’s safe streets and crime 
control bill, its thrust was expanded and 
its scope made much more comprehen- 
sive. Its added provisions will equip law- 
enforcement officers and the judiciary 
with urgently needed legal authority 
and procedures with which to improve 
the administration of justice and to bat- 
tle more successfully the forces of law- 
lessness and crime. 

In addition to providing Federal grants 
to States, municipalities, and other en- 
tities of government for planning, re- 
cruiting, training, equipment, facilities, 
and research, special provisions were also 
included to enable the States to deal 
more effectively with the problems of 
organized crime and rioting in our cities. 
The appropriation authorizations for 
these purposes were increased from $50 
to $85 million. 

The President had originally requested 
only $50 million. In his state of the 
Union message this week, he asked that 
it be increased to $100 million. The sub- 
committee has already increased it to $85 
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million. I see no objection to the $100 mil- 
lion to proceed with the administration 
of the law if enacted. 

Recognizing that the nature and ex- 
tent of the crime problem is such that 
we should not permit it to become em- 
broiled in partisan politics, the subcom- 
mittee has further amended S. 917 to 
establish within the Department of 
Justice a bipartisan Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. This Admin- 
istration would operate independently of 
the Attorney General and would be com- 
posed of three members appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate— 
not more than two of whom shall be 
members of the same political party. The 
President would designate one of the 
members as Administrator, and the other 
two would be Associate Administrators. 
It provides that they shall be appointed 
with “due regard to their fitness, knowl- 
edge, and experience to perform the 
functions, powers, and duties vested in 
the Administration.” This arrangement 
will afford this Administration the bene- 
fits of the experience and expertise of the 
Department of Justice, while, at the same 
time, allowing it to maintain its inde- 
pendent integrity and judgment. 

Title I—the administration's bill, and 
the bill the subcommittee reported— 
surely holds much promise for long- 
range improvements in local law enforce- 
ment and should be enacted into law. 
But it will obviously be some 4 or 5 
years before any substantial benefits can 
accrue from this Federal aid assistance 
program. However, there are other areas 
of weakness and deficiency in our law 
enforcement machinery that cannot be 
strengthened or corrected by the mere 
expenditure of public funds no matter 
how much is appropriated or spent. The 
spending of money alone will not solve 
the crime problem. Other weapons and 
instruments are needed. It was with 
these thoughts in mind that the subcom- 
mittee added two major titles to the orig- 
inal bill. 

Title III of the bill on “Wiretapping 
and Electronic Surveillance,” as reported 
by the subcommittee, is aimed primarily 
at the growing menace of the continually 
expanding, and highly successful oper- 
ations of organized crime. It would pro- 
hibit all wire tapping and electronic 
surveillances except that authorized to 
be done by law enforcement officers en- 
gaged in the detection and prevention of 
major crimes, by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, upon a showing of probable 
cause and obtaining—under stringent 
regulations and controls—a specific 
court order therefor. 

The use of this valid and vital tool 
would be a significant aid to our law- 
enforcement officials and to our courts 
in the administration of justice. It should 
be legalized and made available to the 
forces of law and justice. It should no 
longer remain a contraband weapon in 
our war on crime. It makes no sense and 
it is an unwarranted imposition to deny 
law-enforcement officers the right to lis- 
ten in on conversations about criminal 
activities of the law violator by either 
wiretap or electronic surveillance. It is 
inconceivable that the overlords of orga- 
nized crime who make extensive use of 
the telephone to carry out practically all 
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of their unlawful activities should be ac- 
corded a sanctuary and the privilege of 
immunity from legitimate means of de- 
tection. That incriminating evidence of 
guilt can be procured by the use of wire- 
tap and electronic surveillance is unques- 
tionable. But today, the criminal makes 
extensive use of the telephone in the 
perpetration of his evil deeds and does so 
secure in the knowledge that he is, in 
most instances, beyond the reach of the 
law. 

If enacted, title III of the pending bill 
will put an end to this sanctuary and 
privilege while scrupulously guarding 
and protecting the innocent against the 
use of wiretaps and electronic surveil- 
lance to invade their privacy. 

The State of New York had a similar 
statute for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Its usefulness and effectiveness 
against crime, and especially against the 
forces of organized crime, have been at- 
tested to unequivocally by law enforce- 
ment officials of New York whose testi- 
mony before the subcommittee remains 
unrefuted and unchallenged. 

Their testimony also confirmed that 
the New York wiretap law was used pru- 
dently and sparingly. It has been firmly 
established that the privacy of innocent 
third parties was fully protected and not 
violated. The Honorable Frank S. Hogan, 
New York County district attorney, testi- 
fied that in his 30 years of experience 
with wiretapping under the New York 
statutes he could think of no instance in 
New York County where this privilege 
was abused. In 1955 the New York Legis- 
lature appointed a committee that spent 
3 years investigating the utilization of the 
statute. It examined into the files of the 
police departments and district attorney 
offices throughout the State. At the con- 
clusion of this extensive investigation, 
the committee reported that it “found not 
a single abuse” of the privilege. 

The President’s Crime Commission rec- 
ommended that the Congress enact a 
wiretap and electronic surveillance law. 
Every U.S. Attorney General since 1931, 
save the present incumbent, has endorsed 
this type of legislation. Just recently, the 
Judicial Conference, headed by Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, recommended it. All 
eight living former U.S. attorneys in 
southern New York say such a law is 
needed. Many other law-enforcement of- 
ficials support this measure. 

It was most gratifying and reassuring 
indeed to me, Mr. President, to hear the 
President say, in his state of the Union 
message: 

The National Government should help the 
States and cities in their war on crime to the 
full extent of its resources and constitutional 
authority. 


And to define such help to mean fi- 
nancial support—to bring the most ad- 
vanced technology to the war on crime in 
every city and county in America.” 

Wiretapping and electronic surveil- 
lance come clearly within the category 
of “advanced technology,” and in view 
of recent Supreme Court decisions—one 
of them just last month—there should 
no longer be any serious contention 
about the constitutionality of a statute 
permitting the use of these techniques 
by law-enforcement officers when au- 
thorized to do so by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. It seems to me, therefore, 
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that any further opposition from admin- 
istration sources to the wiretap and elec- 
tronic surveillance provisions in title III 
of S. 917 will be wholly inconsistent and 
irreconcilable with the pronouncements 
of the President in his state of the Union 
message. 

The Supreme Court in Berger case— 
Berger v. New York, 388 U.S. 41 1967— 
suggested legislation along these lines 
within the framework of the Constitu- 
tion; and, following Berger, in the case 
of Charles Katz, petitioner, against 
United States, opinion delivered Decem- 
ber 18, 1967, the Court further empha- 
sized that wiretapping and electronic 
surveillance can be constitutionally au- 
thorized if appropriate safeguards are 
provided. We believe that title III clearly 
provides the safeguards and follows the 
guidelines that these decisions require. 

Any contention that such authoriza- 
tion would be abused or frivolously used 
by the courts and law-enforcement offi- 
cers of our land unwarrantedly impugns 
the good faith and integrity of both our 
peace officers and the judiciary. If such 
a weapon is useful and needed to protect 
national security as claimed by the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney General, then how 
can it be said, in view of the unprece- 
dented lawlessness that pervades our 
land today, that the same tool is not 
legitimate and not needed and therefore 
should not be used in our war on crime. 

Another major provision added to the 
bill by the subcommittee is title II on 
the “Admissibility of Confessions,” which 
seeks to restore the rule of reason and 
justice to the admissibility in evidence 
of voluntary confessions, and it would 
also modify the Mallory rule with respect 
to the interrogation and arraignment of 
suspects. 

The traditional rights of society to be 
protected by having placed in evidence 
in criminal cases the voluntary confes- 
sion and incriminating statement made 
by the defendant should be reestablished. 
Accordingly, the provisions of this title 
require the trial judge, out of the pres- 
ence of the jury, to hear the evidence 
relating to such confessions or incrim- 
inating statement and determine the 
issue of voluntariness based upon the 
totality of the circumstances. If the trial 
judge finds that the confession or state- 
ments made were voluntary and free 
from coercion and intimidation, he 
would then permit such evidence to be 
admitted and would instruct the jury to 
give it, in the context of the total cir- 
cumstances present at the time the state- 
ments were made, such weight as the 
jury considered merited and proper. 

It is further provided that a confes- 
sion made or given while such person is 
in custody under arrest or other deten- 
tion “shall not be inadmissible solely be- 
cause of delay in arraignment” if such 
confession is found by the trial judge to 
have been made voluntarily and if the 
weight to be given the confession is left 
to the jury. 

As a result of the Mallory, Escobeda, 
and Miranda decisions, self-confessed 
criminals are being released almost daily 
for heinous crimes; not on the basis of 
guilt or innocence, but because of dubi- 
ous technicalities which thwart the aims 
of justice. These decisions have seri- 
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ously trampled and degraded the valid 
and just rights of society while unduly 
magnifying and exalting the imaginary 
and fictitious rights of the criminal. Title 
I will realine the scales and rectify this 
mockery of justice. 

Mr. President, we will never have safe 
streets, safe homes, and safe places of 
business for our citizens until we get 
the self-confessed criminals and all 
others who commit serious crime off of 
our streets and into the jails where they 
belong. The administration’s bill, as 
amended by the subcommittee, together 
with these additional law-enforcement 
weapons provided in titles II and III, to 
which I have referred, will be of great 
assistance in our war on crime. I, there- 
fore, respectfully urge the enactment of 
these titles in any crime bill that is con- 
sidered in this session of Congress. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

2 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate go into executive session to 
consider a nomination on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Edward M. Shulman, of Ohio, to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the President be immediately notified of 
the confirmation of the nomination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
via referred to the appropriate commit- 

8. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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Senate return to the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Jones, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that the appro- 
priation to the Post Office Department for 
“Supplies and services” for the fiscal year 
1968, has been reapportioned on a basis 
which indicates the necessity for a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF 
PROGRESS OF 
CORPS FLIGHT INSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
A letter from the Secretary of the Air 

Force, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 

port on the progress of the Reserve Officer 

Training Corps flight training program for 

the calendar year 1967 (with an accompany- 

ing report); to the Committee on Armed 

Services. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
semiannual consolidated report of balances 
of foreign currencies acquired without pay- 
ment of dollars as of June 30, 1967 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

REPORT OF FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 

CoMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
25th Semiannual Report of its activities as of 
December 31, 1966 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration, Department of 
Transportation, reporting, pursuant to law, 
that no other components of that Depart- 
ment had disposed of any foreign excess 
property during fiscal year 1967, other than 
previously reported by the Federal Aviation 
Administration; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

Report OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on positions in Grades GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18 existing for the calendar 
year 1967 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred, as follows: 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 2842. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 

the Interior to convey certain lands situated 
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in Arizona to Mrs. Hallie Griffin; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. SCOTT (for himself and Mr. 
BROOKE) : 

S. 2843. A bill for the relief of Dr. Than 
Than Nwe; and 

S. 2844. A bill for the relief of Dr. Maung 
Tan Zaw; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND 
ELECTIONS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, an origi- 
nal resolution requesting an appropria- 
tion of money for the use of the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, under the 
rule, the resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 210) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

S. Res. 210 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of any and all matters 
pertaining to— 

(1) the election of the President, Vice 
President, or Members of Congress; 

(2) corrupt practices; 

(3) contested elections; 

(4) credentials and qualifications; 

(5) Federal elections generally; and 

(6) presidential succession. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and the personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the 
Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Src, 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$150,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION OPPORTU- 
NITIES—NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, every- 
one interested in the needs of our bur- 
geoning population for outdoor recrea- 
tion opportunity is deeply concerned over 
the growing costs of acquisition of land 
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and the scarcity of funds for this much 
needed public purpose. Accordingly, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, which is the unit of the Senate 
that has initial responsibility for na- 
tional parks, national historic sites, and 
outdoor recreation, has scheduled an 
open public hearing for February 5 and 6 
on S. 1401, a bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act. This 
measure would make additional funds 
available for Federal and State outdoor 
recreation programs. 

On January 18, the distinguished jun- 
jor Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Har- 
RIS] introduced a measure which also 
would affect the land and water conser- 
vation fund. The bill is S. 2828, and the 
committee will consider Senator Harris’ 
bi at the same time it considers S. 
1401. 

Senators will recall that the land and 
water conservation fund was established 
by Public Law 88-578, enacted in 1964. 
This measure, which was based on a bill 
I had the honor to sponsor, grew out of 
the recommendations of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion. It established a fund and set forth 
standards for its administration to pro- 
vide matching funds for the outdoor 
recreation programs of the States and for 
acquisition of additional Federal outdoor 
recreation areas. Revenues going into this 
fund have proved to be somewhat less 
than anticipated and that fact, coupled 
with the sharp escalation in the prices 
for lands, has endangered the success of 
the program for both the States and the 
Federal Government. 

All Members of the Senate and other 
interested persons are invited to partici- 
pate in the hearings on February 5 and 
6. Anyone wishing to be heard should 
communicate with the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. President, on January 18 the 
Washington Post published an editorial 
which emphasizes the need for aid to the 
State and Federal outdoor recreation 
programs in the face of escalating costs. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OVERCROWDED PARKS 

The most hopeful answer Congress has 
given to date to the problem of skyrocketing 
prices for recreation lands is the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. This fund is used 
for the acquisition of sites for national parks 
and for matching state funds for outdoor 
recreational programs. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, its resources have been far too meager 
to serve the national purpose, It is good news 
that the Interior Department and the Budget 
Bureau have endorsed the idea of building up 
this fund. 

The pressure on the national parks came 
into sharp focus the other day when the 
Darling Eichhorn report for the Conservation 
Foundation recommended that visits be re- 
stricted in some of the more popular parks. 
“The fact must be faced up to,” the report 
said, “that in our era of growing population, 
more leisure and increased mobility, a na- 
tional park has need to post a ‘house full’ 
sign at the gates long before ‘standing room 
only’ is reached.” That would seem a critical 
hardship to many families who have looked 
forward to spending pleasant days or weeks 
in the fascinating environment of Yellow- 
stone, Yosemite, the Great Smokies or possi- 
bly Cape Cod. 
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Rationing of time and space in the national 
parks is sure to come, however, unless ways 
can be found of greatly expanding the total 
area of these natural playgrounds, The prob- 
lem is critical because most of the new parks 
are being created out of private land which 
must be purchased at ever increasing prices. 
The proposed new park in the redwoods, for 
example, will be terrifically expensive, and 
the same can be said for the new seashore 
and lakeshore parks. 

The Administration would give the Land 
and Water Fund an input of $200 million 
annually for the next five years, drawing 
upon oil receipts from the Outer Continental 
Shelf. A bill by Senator Jackson would give 
the Fund all the revenue received from the 
Outer Continental Shelf contracts and all 
that collected under the Mineral Leasing 
Act and the Federal share of the Forest Serv- 
ice receipts. We think the latter is more 
realistic because of the rapidly rising prices 
and the necessity of obtaining various na- 
tional park sites and recreational lands be- 
fore they are impaired by other use. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TAX HIKE ECONOMIC ARGUMENT 
TORPEDOED BY MICHIGAN SUR- 
VEY SHOWING NO BOOM IN CON- 
SUMER DEMAND 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in all 
the optimistic estimates of our coming 
economic boom, forecasters foresee a fu- 
ture demand so great that the American 
economy is going to be subject to irre- 
sistible demand pressure unless Congress 
passes the administration’s request for 
a tax increase. 

This may be the case. But in 1967 we 
heard much the same kind of predictions 
about the economy from the same people 
who then too asked for a tax increase. 
Congress refused to pass the tax increase. 
Did the economy boom? No, it grew far 
too little. Unemployment increased. Our 
industrial production actually declined, 
a shocking fact in a country with a grow- 
ing population and increasing productiv- 
ity. And plant utilization dropped, and 
dropped sharply, from 91 percent of 
capacity to below 84 percent. 

Would a tax increase have been good 
medicine last year? Did the economy 
need a further depressant? Should it 
have dropped down to 75 percent utiliza- 
tion? Should unemployment have 
climbed higher? Did we need 4 million 
unemployed instead of 3 million? 

Well, the economy did not move enough 
in 1967, and Congress was dead right not 
to enact a tax increase last year. 

But this year, the soothsayers say, is 
going to be different. We are to be hit by 
a big blast of demand. 

And where is this demand to come 
from? In the 1964 through 1966 boom 
period, demand came from three sources: 
The 1964 massive tax cut, the rapid-fire 
escalation in Vietnam, and the unprece- 
dented increase in business investment 
in plant and equipment—the accelerator 
of the economy. 
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And where is it to come from in 1968? 
Not one, not a single one of these sources 
can be expected to stimulate the economy 
this year. There will be no massive tax 
cut. There will be no escalation in Viet- 
nam. If anything, Vietnam will decline 
in its demand on the economy. Business 
will invest about the same in volume 
terms in 1968 as in 1967. Any increase is 
expected to simply reflect higher prices. 
So there is no stimulus here. 

Where then will the stimulus come 
from? The pro-tax-hike economists zero 
in on one area. It will come from con- 
sumers spending more of their income. 
For the past many months consumers 
have saved a disproportionately higher 
proportion of their income. They are go- 
ing to save less this year, the economists 
tell us, and this will supply the over- 
reaching demand that will inflate the 
economy without a tax increase, 

Maybe these economists who were so 
wrong last year will be right this year. 
But maybe not. How can we tell? No one 
knows. 

But I submit that by far the best fore- 
cast of future consumer behavior is the 
Survey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Their surveys have been 
conducted for years, scientifically and 
with painstaking care. They have no ax 
to grind, and no one has ever accused 
them of slanting their questions or their 
survey. What do they show for this dy- 
namic element in the economy—the main 
reliance of the pro-tax-increase forces. 

On the basis of their latest quarterly 
survey, they conclude that there will be 
no boom in consumer goods in 1968 re- 
gardless of whether there is a tax in- 
crease. The survey’s index of consumer 
sentiment for all families declined 3.7 
percent in the November survey from the 
level it reached in the previous survey in 
August 1967, and the index for families 
with income of $7,500 or more declined 
3.1 percent in the period. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article in a recent issue of 
the Wall Street Journal reporting the 
Survey’s results be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSUMER BUYING PLANS FELL IN FOURTH 
PERIOD, SAYS UNIVERSITY OF MiIcHIGAN— 
Survey or Buyer ATTITUDE SHOWS More 
EXPECTATIONS OF INFLATION—Goop YEAR 
FORECAST For 1968 
ANN ARBOR, MicH.—There’ll be no boom in 

consumer goods in 1968, regardless of whether 

there’s a tax increase. 

That's the conclusion of the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of Michigan, 
based on the center’s latest quarterly con- 
sumer attitude survey. The center’s report 
said 1968 will be a good year, but noted that 
consumer sentiment—consumer attitudes 
and buying intentions—deteriorated in the 
final three months of last year. 

The latest survey, made in November, in- 
dicates consumers believe inflationary price 
increases are in the making, the report said. 
The center uses national samples to explore 
the public’s expectations and buying inten- 
tions. 

Unfavorable news, including frequent men- 
tion of price increases, has caused consumers’ 
inflationary expectations to become more 
pronounced, the report said. “Because of wor- 
ry about the expected trend of prices, many 
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consumers feel that they will have to spend 
more on necessities and therefore must post- 
pone some discretionary expenditures,” it 
said, 

The Survey Research Center's index of con- 
sumer sentiment for all families declined 
3.7% in the November survey from the level 
it reached in the previous survey in August 
1967, and the index for families with income 
of $7,500 or more declined 3.1% in the pe- 
riod, the report said. Compared with Novem- 
ber 1966, the index for all families was up 
5.2% and the index for families with in- 
comes of $7,500 or more was up 9.3%. 

The report noted the index had been rising 
throughout the first nine months of 1967 
from a decline the year before. However, in 
the last three months of 1967, some 40% of 
that recovery was lost. Survey Research Cen- 
ter economists, however, noted that a decline 
in the index over just one quarter doesn’t 
necessarily confirm a downtrend. 

They said a substantial portion of con- 
sumers are still optimistic, thinking good 
times will continue, and are impressed with 
rising incomes and purchasing power. 

The war in Vietnam is contributing to 
consumer uncertainty, they added, but is also 
viewed as a stimulant to the domestic econ- 
omy. 

The survey showed a more favorable out- 
look than a year ago for construction of one- 
family houses, and for automobile sales. As 
of November, mortgage funds were more 
readily available, and expressions of car-buy- 
ing intentions were up. Most consumers, the 
report said, didn’t think the increase in 1968 
model car prices mattered a great deal. Con- 
sumers indicated a willingness to pay extra 
money for safety features, the report said. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Just this morning, 
Mr. President, the Wall Street Journal 
documented this consumer trend to save 
more with a comprehensive article based 
on scores of consumer interviews 
throughout the country. 

The Wall Street Journal’s survey re- 
veals that the reasoning behind the new 
tendency for consumers to save more 
and spend less is not simple uncertainty, 
but far more variable. 

As the Journal puts it: 

Spending is out, savings is in. 

Not for everybody, of course. But for 
enough Americans to produce a trend with 
considerable potential for upsetting many 
economic forecasts—in particular those that 
assume retail sales and other sorts of spend- 
ing will rise about as much as consumer 
incomes do, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article entitled “Saving Is 
in Style,” from today’s Wall Street Jour- 
nal, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SAVING IS IN STYLE—CONSUMERS BANK MORE 
or THEIR INCOME, OFTEN FOR No SPECIAL 
REASON—SAVINGS OF RAISES, OVERTIME PAY 
Grows—PHOTOGRAPHER REPENTS His FREE 
Spenpinc—Some Are BORED Wrr Gaops 


Spending is out. Savings is in. 

Not for everybody, of course. But for 
enough Americans to produce a trend with 
considerable potential for upsetting many 
economic forcasts—in particular, those that 
assume retail sales and other sorts of spend- 
ing will rise about as much as consumer in- 
comes do. 

That’s what usually happens. But it didn’t 
in 1967. For no readily apparent reason, con- 
sumers last year saved 7.1% of their after- 
tax incomes, up sharply from 5.9% of a 
smaller income total in 1966. And the saving 
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trend picked up steam as the year progressed; 
in the fourth quarter savings hit 7.5% of 
after-tax income, the highest proportion in 
14 years. 

Now, a Wall Street Journal survey of sav- 
ings institutions and individual savers 
across the country indicates the trend isn't 
likely to be reversed soon, Talks with savers 
suggest that for many, a rising savings ac- 
count has become a symbol of prosperity 
ranking with—indeed, often outranking—a 
new car or color TV. A number of savers 
volunteer remarks indicating they have be- 
come bored with goods. And many seem to 
feel that the way to celebrate a raise is to 
put it in the bank. 


WITHDRAWALS PLEASANTLY SMALL 


Traditionally, in the first 10 days of a new 
year, many savers withdraw the interest that 
has accumulated on their accounts during 
the previous year or sometimes their whole 
account, Many bankers had expected such 
withdrawals to be especially heavy this year, 
because interest rates on many other invest- 
ments, such as corporate bonds, have risen 
above the interest rates on savings accounts 
and certificates of deposit. “CD's” evidence 
that a saver has deposited money for a 
specified period, such as one year. 

But among scores of banks and savings and 
loan associations queried from coast to coast, 
not one reports withdrawals as heavy as ex- 
pected; most describe the net outflow as 
“pleasingly small.” In Houston, Rex G. Baker 
Jr., president of Southwest Savings Associa- 
tion, says the net savings outflow in the first 
10 days of January was only $200,000—less 
than a tenth the outflow of over $2 million he 
had expected. 

Some savings institutions that had braced 
for a heavy outflow have been surprised to 
record a net savings inflow instead. At Phila- 
delphia Savings Fund Society, the inflow in 
the first nine business days of January came 
to $520,000, against a net outflow of over $1.4 
million in the same period a year earlier, says 
Leonard T. Ebert, senior vice president. The 
main downtown office of Detroit Bank & Trust 
Co. was so besieged by savers opening new ac- 
counts in early January that it ran out of 
passbooks. We're getting 40 new accounts 
a day,” says an officer, “where we normally 
would be getting 10 or 15 a day.” 


UNEASINESS—NOT REALLY 


Why? Savings institution officials generally 
attribute the surge to a mood of uneasiness 
among consumers, reflecting vague fears 
about Vietnam, the economy and higher 
taxes. “People have been unsure about infia- 
tion and Vietnam, and whenever the con- 
sumer isn’t sure what's going to happen next, 
he becomes conservative and saves,” says an 
official of United California Bank in Los 
Angeles. 

But that isn’t what most of the savers 
themselves say. Relatively few of those inter- 
viewed mention worries as prompting in- 
creased saving, and not many are saving for 
any specific outlay. Not one mentions the 
relatively high interest paid on savings these 
days as a reason, Nor does anyone say in so 
many words that saving has become fashion- 
able—but most of the responses indicate that 
many people have simply concluded, for no 
special reason, that savings are a good thing 
to have these days. 

Augustus Tolson, 34, a shipper at a thread 
and notions concern in Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, says he recently has started saving $5 
to $10 a week. Why? “I’ve been working a few 
years now and haven't got that much to show 
for it,” he says simply. With three children, 
he adds, he feels he ought to have some 
money in the bank. 

On a much higher income level, a 51-year- 
old New York executive of a contracting com- 
pany says he is saving 12% to 13% of his in- 
come now, against about 10% a year ago. 
But he has no plans to do anything in partic- 
ular with the money. “I’m saving it for my old 
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age—I guess,” he says when pressed for a 
reason. 
HOW TO USE A RAISE 

A number of people say they're saving more 
because they’re earning more—and seem to 
think no more need be said. For them, appar- 
ently a raise brings more peace of mind if 
it is devoted to building up a financial cush- 
ion than if it is used to buy a new car or a 
stereo phonograph. 

Thus, Harry Oakley, a 87-year-old New 
York postman, says he is saving $20 a week 
now, compared with $5 to $10 weekly a year 
ago, simply because a recent salary increase 
has enabled him to do it. He adds that the 
raise included $44 of retroactive pay and he 
has banked that, too. 

Saving seems to have become fashionable 
even among some young people reared in a 
society that moralists have often denounced 
for allegedly scorning thrift. Nancy Matz, a 
21-year-old secretary-bookkeeper in Phila- 
delphia, says she is determined to end her 
practice of “sporadic savings” and bank regu- 
larly the $2 or $3 a week she now spends on 
“little things I don’t really need.” 

A number of consumers say they are saving 
because there isn’t anything in particular 
they want to buy. “I’m saturated with things 
like clothing and gadgets, I rent my car, and 
Im not hurting for anything,” says a 28- 
year-old junior executive with a Detroit ad- 
vertising firm who got married last month. 
“I guess I rode the crest of the boom and 
got everything I wanted, and now I'm not 
interested in accumulating. I’d just as soon 
put some dough away.” 

Many older savers say they have had a 
pent-up desire for years to save when they 
reached the point where they had something 
extra. In San Francisco, a working housewife 
says that 1968 will be “the big savings year” 
for her and her husband. So far, she says, it 
has “taken every nickel to pay for every- 
thing from formals to dental bills” for her 
three children. Now, she says, the kids are 
grown, and “we have just started a definite 
monthly plan to save for retirement, to put 
more into company profit-sharing and to in- 
vest a little in stocks.” She adds: “We have 15 
years until retirement, and it’s time to start 
right now.” 

REPENT, YE SPENDERS 

A surprising number of savers express a 
mood of repentance over free-spending hab- 
its of the recent past. Hal de Lagelado, a 26- 
year-old bachelor free-lance photographer in 
Los Angeles, has an income that fluctuates 
wildly; for example, he made $950 in Novem- 
ber but only $165 in December, Last year that 
didn’t keep him from splurging during high- 
income periods; after he made about $6,000 
in a four-month period last spring, he con- 
fesses, he “came down with this frantie 
greediness” and bought a $3,500 Dodge con- 
vertible and $1,200 of new camera equipment. 

Result: “From July through September, I 
was scrounging around with empty pockets,” 
says Mr. de Lagelado. “For two weeks, I ate 
Spam for breakfast, lunch and dinner.” That 
taught him a lesson, he says; he vows to 
“save half of everything I make over $650 
in any given month” to avoid “being caught 
short again by a prolonged dry spell.” 

Robert Gibson, a 52-year-old porter in a 
Philadelphia fur shop, started in October to 
save $10 a week from his Christmas-season 
overtime pay; he plans to continue putting 
away that much in 1968, even without over- 
time earnings, “by not running around” so 
much. “I was spending a lot on girls and 
saloons, but the heck with them,” he says. 

Some savers, of course, are putting money 
away for a specific purpose, but that’s not 
necessarily a note of cheer for merchants 
hoping for a spending spree by the public. 
Far and away the most mentioned specific 
goal of savers is a college education for their 
children—including children who are still in 
the nursery. And many savers are fore- 


going major purchases now to save for their 
children’s schooling. 


SAVING FOR THE BABY 


In Norristown, Pa., a 26-year-old electrical 
engineer is trying to save a minimum of $100 
a month this year to start a fund to send 
his son, now a year old, to college. He has 
been banking all of his last raise and all his 
overtime earnings. The desire to build a col- 
lege fund has dampened the engineer’s in- 
terest in such purchases as a new car. 

Other frequently mentioned goals of savers 
are vacations that they vaguely intend to 
take some years from now or a desire to have 
money in reserve should they switch jobs. 
Sandra Baldwin, a gum-chewing, 20-year- 
old Bostonian, is making her first regular 
savings deposits—about $20 a week. “This 
may sound crazy, but a girl friend and I 
figure that if we save for five years, maybe 
we can go to Australia or Africa,” she says. 
“We want to see some real uncivilized coun- 

“I just got overtime and in the bank it 
went,” says a young San Francisco ad man. 
He is unhappy with his job and wants to be 
“financially fit” before looking for another. 

Not all Americans are saving more these 
days, of course; some aren't saving anything 
or are withdrawing savings, But nothing 
testifies to the new prestige of savings more 
strikingly than the fury with which many 
inveigh against high tax bills and other ex- 
penses that keep them from saving as much 
as they desire. 

“I'm an economic slave trying to survive,” 
says a Chicago surgeon, striding into a sav- 
ings and loan association to withdraw $2,300 
to make a quarterly income-tax payment, He 
says he is paying $5,000 a year to send his 
son to Columbia University, and that plus 
“confiscatory” taxes leave nothing to save. 
“The day is coming when the good people 
will be bombing and burning the income- 
tax office,” he predicts darkly. 

“Every time a man is about to make ends 
meet, his wife moves them further apart,“ 
complains Dick Bothwell, a St. Petersburg, 
Pla., publishing employee. “We have a 
daughter starting college and a son in high 
school. We are paying off a loan to buy a 
new car. The money we should be saving is 
paying for Christmas shopping debts and 
for reupholstering the living-room furniture. 
Until we get caught up, we aren't consider- 
ing any planned savings program.” 


THE JOHNSON FISCAL PLEDGE—A 
SOUND DOLLAR AND A PROSPER- 
OUS AMERICA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I join my colleagues in a salute 
to the President for the clear and force- 
ful manner in which he outlined his 
pledge to maintain the fiscal integrity 
of the U.S. Government, the soundness 
of the American dollar, and the level of 
prosperity to which Americans have be- 
come accustomed. 

The President’s budget for fiscal 1969 
will increase by $10.4 billion. This in- 
crease, we are told, is made necessary by 
defense efforts and payments on manda- 
tory programs such as farm price sup- 
ports, veterans’ benefits, social security, 
and medicare. These are fixed costs 
which cannot be altered, and which any 
government must pay in the coming fiscal 
year. 

The President’s new programs in child 
health, education, housing, and employ- 
ment will not further increase the budg- 
etary deficit—and this is a tribute to the 
18 dent's regard for the tight use of 

unds. 
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In fact, the new domestic budget 
which the President discussed will re- 
main at the same level as last year ex- 
cept for fixed mandatory increases. 
is a remarkable accomplishment, con- 
sidering rising costs and increased calls 
on Government public service. 

In early statements and policy direc- 
tives, and in the message, the President 
came down hard on the fact that the 
integrity of the dollar will be maintained. 
America’s gold reserves will be pro- 
tected—and he is taking steps to do that. 
Labor and industry and the public must 
pull together in a variety of programs 
aimed at stopping the outflow of Ameri- 
can dollars overseas. 

In short, the President has outlined 
fiscal and economic measures which are 
highly responsible. 

His aim is to insure continued growth 
of prosperity. 

He will alter priorities so that new pro- 
grams can be funded, and older ones 
maintained. His purpose is to get the 
most social and economic usefulness out 
of the American dollar, and maintain the 
dollar as a stable unit of international 
currency. 

I have faith in the President’s recom- 
mendations. He has made very hard de- 
cisions on program priorities, We expect 
that from a strong leader. 

He has asked the people to cooperate in 
limiting investment and travel overseas. 

He has asked the Congress to approve 
what will obviously be one of the tightest 
budgets ever presented by any President. 

I predict that the Congress will, gen- 
erally speaking, hold the line for the 
President and will even meke overall re- 
ductions in the budget. 

I congratulate the President for giv- 
ing this country a description of things 
as they are. The people respect the facts. 
I know the Congress will give the Presi- 
dent the help he needs to strengthen 
the fiscal soundness of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and maintain economic prosperity. 
The Congress may not see eye to eye with 
the President in every particular, but it 
will be a responsible Congress, aware of 
its high duties. A responsible Congress 
will work with a responsible and capable 
President to give the people responsible 
government and programs responsive to 
their needs. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL BY AMERICANS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, many columnists have tried to spec- 
ulate recently as to just how the Presi- 
dent might go about discouraging Amer- 
icans from traveling overseas in an ef- 
fort to equalize this country’s balance of 
payments. 

Most of the speculation which has 
come to my attention has looked on the 
gloomy side of the situation. 

I was pleased, therefore, to read re- 
cently an editorial which looks at the 
positive side of the matter. 

The editorial, entitled “West Virginia 
Can Reap Benefits From Foreign Travel 
Curb,” was printed in the Huntington 
Advertiser. 

It suggests that people, by substituting 
a little patriotic motive for travel, along 
with a desire to see and learn about their 
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own country, would do well to tour the 
United States first. I believe this thought 
deserves some consideration, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the Huntington 
Advertiser editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser, 
Jan. 12, 1968] 


West VIRGINIA Can REAP BENEFITS FROM 
FOREIGN TRAVEL CURB 


The don’t-do-this-and-don’t-do-that ap- 
proach to changing the activities either of 
children or adults usually causes more irrita- 
tion than improvement in behavior. 

Psychology recommends a more positive 
approach. Instead of shushing a couple of 
kids who are romping through the house 
playing Indian at the top of their voices, 
a mother might tell them she has put cookies 
and milk on the kitchen table. 

Just before they finish their cookies and 
milk, she might put out a game and offer 
a prize to the one who wins and a consola- 
tion to the loser. 

Applying similar psychology to the problem 
of curbing foreign travel would produce the 
double benefit of reducing the nation’s in- 
ternational balance of payments deficit and 
stimulating tourism in the United States. 

Those who promote tourist attractions in 
the various states including those in West 
Virginia, could help the government, the 
economy of their own areas and United 
States business generally by pressing such a 
program. 

The federal government's appeal for travel 
in this country instead of abroad offers a 
bright opportunity for West Virginia to profit 
from the rugged beauty of its mountain areas 
and the placid charm and majesty of the 
Ohio River. 

The state is known as the Switzerland of 
America. Several pages showing its attractions 
appeared a short time ago in a leading maga- 
zine of national circulation. 

A number of state parks have been de- 
veloped for tourists and vacationers in its 
mountain areas. Fishing and boating are 
available also at a number of artificial lakes. 

Boating is an increasingly popular recrea- 
tion on the Ohio River. 

Properly advertised, these attractions could 
bring many more visitors to the state during 
the year, and the money the tourists spent 
would add materially to the state’s improv- 
ing economy. 

The federal government itself could play 
the role of the mother with the milk and 
cookies by helping states promote their at- 
tractions. 

Rail, bus and air lines could contribute to 
the national effort by offering special tours 
to cities and states having particular attrac- 
tions. 

Alteration in one of the motives for travel 
could also benefit the United States. In some 
segments of our increasingly affluent society, 
foreign travel has become a status symbol. 

Neighbors have to keep up with neighbors. 

Substituting a little patriotic motive for 
travel, along with a desire to see and learn 
about their own country, could keep many 
more people in the United States. 

There is no land on earth that can com- 
pare with this in all its numerous natural 
and man-created attractions. Although the 
noisiest people now seem to take psycho- 
pathic pride in downgrading America, respon- 
sible citizens know that old-fashioned, deep- 
seated patriotism is no sign of gullible igno- 
rance but a virtue that supports our govern- 
ment in protecting the prized fruits of thou- 
sands of years of civilization. 

Reviving this spirit of patriotism through 
travel at home would offer much greater 
benefits to the nation, its people and even 
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other countries that look to us for help than 
would the reduction in the international bal- 
ance of payments deficit. 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURALIST 
LISTS 10 STEPS TO SAVE DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Wisconsin Agriculturalist is one of the 
most highly regarded farm journals in 
the Nation. Because it is a Wisconsin 
publication, its views on the dairy situ- 
ation are especially knowledgeable, Con- 
sequently I invite the Senate’s attention 
today to an excellent editorial published 
in the January 13 issue of the Agricul- 
turalist advocating 10 steps to meet the 
threat posed to the milk industry by imi- 
tation milk. 

Dairy products produce greater cash 
receipts than any other farm commodity 
with the exception of meat animals. Vir- 
tually every State has very, very substan- 
tial interest in the dairy industry because 
that industry comprises a substantial 
segment of each State’s farm economy. 
States as diverse as Vermont, New York, 
Florida, and California rely heavily on 
the prosperity of the dairy farmer. 

But this is more than merely a matter 
of dollars and cents. Milk is known by 
nutritionists as “nature’s perfect food.” 
It is an essential component in the diets 
of our children. It is also, in its fluid 
form, highly perishable. Consequently we 
must give long, careful thought to steps 
that can insure adequate income and 
continued life for dairy farming in the 
United States in the face of competition 
from ersatz products. 

For these reasons, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Agriculturalist article 
be printed in the Record. I hope that 
Senators will give careful consideration 
to the suggestions it makes. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ten STEPS To Save MILK 

The dairy industry stands in jeopardy. Imi- 
tation milk is now being test marketed. It 
sells for at least 4 to 5 cents a quart cheaper 
than regular milk. 

In the next few years imitation milk could 
easily capture more than half of the fluid 
milk market. Nearly half of the nation’s pres- 
ent milk is sold as fluid milk. 

Can we save the dairy industry against the 
inroads of imitation milk? I think we can. 
Regardless of what we do, we're going to lose 
some of the fluid market, But we need not 
lose it all. Here's what we need to do. 

1. We must lower the price of butterfat. 
And as fast as possible without wrecking 
the dairy industry. Our pricing system for 
milk is now based on butterfat content. This 
must be changed. 

2. Order areas for manufacturing milk 
would help. Or we need a differential price 
for milk going into products with good de- 
mand such as cheese. Perhaps we cannot push 
up this price to class I. But it should be 
higher than milk going into surplus nonfat 
powder, 

3. Class I milk must be reasonably priced. 
Here in the Midwest we have never been able 
to push up fluid prices to high levels. But in 
some areas such as the East and the South, 
fiuid milk has been well priced. These prices 
were kept up by either turning increasing 
surpluses into manufactured products or by 
imposing barriers to keep out milk from 
other areas. 
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These areas will be the first targets for im- 
itation milk. And they will be the first to lose 
their fluid markets. 

4, Manufacturers of filled milk should be 
required to pay class I prices minus the cost 
of the butterfat for skim milk and reconsti- 
tuted skim milk made from nonfat powder. 
This is the present program in Arizona. This 
still gives filled milk a price advantage. But 
this advantage would be even less if we also 
dropped the price of butterfat. 

5. Dairies should be allowed to add in- 
gredients to improve regular or skim milk 
We already add vitamin D to milk, Milk may 
be “nature’s most perfect food.” But that 
doesn’t mean that it can’t be improved. 

6. Enough nonfat dry milk should be added 
to regular milk to bring the nonfat solid 
content up to 9.5 or 10 percent. Tests show 
most consumers say this milk tastes better. 
Imitation milk has already added the extra 
powder. Adding additional nonfat solids to 
regular milk would stop the imitators claim- 
ing “more proteins, more minerals and more 
vitamins,” 

T. We must have a new dairy program, If 
we reduce the price of butterfat, protein 
solids must bear more of the cost of produc- 
ing milk. But we cannot increase the cost 
of milk proteins as long as we produce a 7 to 
8 percent surplus of them. Normally our sur- 
plus of proteins runs higher than our surplus 
of butterfat. 

At present, government supports manufac- 
turing milk regardless of how much is pro- 
duced, This tends to encourage rather than 
reduce overproduction. Dairy programs 
should be designed to wipe out surpluses. 

This calls for programs that encourage 
producers to reduce surpluses. We could well 
take a page out of the feed grain program— 
with direct payments to producers who cut 
production. Direct payments on butterfat 
could stop the piling up of butter in govern- 
ment warehouses. 

8. We need to speed up research for new 
dairy products. A whole new array of cotton 
fabrics developed by research saved the cot- 
ton industry at a time when it looked as if it 
were doomed by artificial fibers. 

9. Let’s really do a job of promoting dairy 
products. We're not going to get this job done 
until we have an automatic checkoff for in- 
creased dairy promotion. 

10. A thorough study should be made to 
determine whether or not it would be feasible 
to handle milk and certain dairy products 
as a “public utility.” This is the way we now 
handle electric power, gas and telephones. 

Some of these may sound like drastic steps. 
But let’s not kid ourselves. We face drastic 
competition. 


MARINE MILESTONES FOR 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I am 
very proud of the forward-looking action 
which has been taken by California’s 
Gov. Ronald Reagan to provide for the 
most advanced exploration and manage- 
ment of our ocean resources. 

This is a subject of limitless possibil- 
ities, and California has been wise to 
develop an approach which will doubtless 
benefit our Nation and the entire world. 

Governor Reagan is fortunate to have 
as his oceanic adviser Col. T. R. Gillen- 
waters, a man known throughout the Na- 
tion for his dedication to this subject. 
An article written by Colonel Gillen- 
waters, and published in the November 
1967 issue of Data magazine, outlines the 
efforts being made by the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

I ask unanimous consent that Colonel 
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Gillenwaters’ article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARINE MILESTONES FOR CALIFORNIA 
(By T. R. Gillenwaters) 

The primary obligation of state govern- 
ment is to manage its resources for the wel- 
fare of its people. This responsibility, when 
applied to the ocean, immediately includes 
our national posture. California’s Governor 
Ronald Reagan emphasized this early in 
1967. By Executive Order he reestablished the 
Governor’s Advisory Commission on Ocean 
Resources (GACOR) and followed this with 
the creation of the Interagency Council on 
Ocean Resources (ICOR). 

The original Commission of 1964 was com- 
posed of both government agency and pri- 
vate sector members, but their deliberations 
and recommendations over the two years 
following were not actually accepted and 
acted upon. It became obvious that the func. 
tions of the new GACOR should be rede- 
fined and its membership confined to rep- 
resentation of the private sector, educational 
and research organizations. 


OCEAN MANAGEMENT 


One of the very first recommendations 
passed to Governor Reagan by the newly con- 
structed Commission was the appointment 
of an interagency body with a directive to 
prepare comprehensive ocean resources plan 
for California. The 1967 Legislature with 
administrative concurrence enacted the Ma- 
rine Resources Act which provided the Gov- 
ernor with a mandate to present a plan for 
the management of our ocean area to the 
1969 session. 

The Interagency Council on Ocean Re- 
sources (ICOR) is composed of Lt. Governor 
Robert H. Finch, Chairman; Houston 
Flournoy, Cheirman of the State Lands Com- 
mission; Gordon C. Luce, Administrator of 
the Transportation Agency; Norman B. 
Livermore, Administrator of the Resources 
Agency; and Spencer Williams, Administra- 
tor of the Health and Welfare Agency. 
There are to be four additional appointees 
from within government as the plan pro- 
gresses. This is without question one of the 
most powerful Councils within the Califor- 
nia State Government. It has the authority 
to require agency and departmental response 
to request for information, planning asssist- 
ance and finally to designate the lead agency 
to carry out specific marine projects. 

SYSTEMS APPROACH 

This has been termed by experts in gov- 
ernmental organization as the most pro- 
gressive action taken by any state govern- 
ment involved in marine activities. The 
Council is initiating a systems approach to 
be applied to all phases of the broad spec- 
trum of ocean-oriented activities! This 
writer, as Oceanic Advisor to the Governor 
and staff, is charged with the responsibility 
of the liaison between GACOR, the Governor 
and ICOR. 

A systematic documentation of our on- 
going ocean projects will soon render more 
effective the already over-extended capabili- 
ties of our top-flight scientists and engineers. 
These men should be encouraged to prepare 
massive proposals directed toward the eco- 
nomic development of our ocean resources. 
Those proposals will of necessity include 
many “research for the sake of research” 
projects, but they hopefully will result in 
providing more qualified graduate students, 
more trained oceanic technicians, informa- 
tion experts and succeed in properly re- 
orienting many scientists from the aerospace 
industry to the ocean! 

DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


It seems to me that the most constructive 
message that can be given to other state 
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governments will be found in the following 
excerpt from Chapter V, State Development 
Plan Program, Draft No. 4, Pages 15-16, “Re- 
sources: Their Management and Utilization 
for the Urban State”. 

“In enunciating long range goals, it is the 
intention of the Development Plan Program 
to provide a basic direction for policies and 
programs at all levels of government, and the 
private sector of the economy, without re- 
gard to the divisions of responsibility which 
are, or should be, involved. 

“In the interest of the general welfare, 
the long-term goals for the State of Cali- 
fornia for the management of its resources 
should be: 

1. to contribute to the highest possible 
long-range welfare of its citizens at the 
least possible cost in human and material 
resources and to seek equal opportunity for 
all citizens to share in the fuller life pro- 
vided; 

2. to preserve and enhance the quality of 
life of present and future citizens by pre- 
venting a degradation of the natural en- 
vironment and by seeking an optimum bal- 
ance between the economic and social bene- 
fits to be derived from the state’s natural 
resources; 

3. to distribute the full range of benefits 
of resources management as widely and 
equitably as possible, consistent with the 
national interest and to avoid, whenever 
possible, decisions which result in regional 
disadvantages; 

4. to preserve for subsequent generations 
the greatest possible range and freedom of 
choice in the use and enjoyment of the 
State’s natural resources. 

5. to encourage allied research and ad- 
vance the science and technology of re- 
sources management in order that the other 
resources goals can be more easily and fully 
attained; 

6. to find ways of organizing and pro- 
moting combinations of public and private 
efforts in order to affect adequate resources 
management; 

7. to seek to increase all Californian’s 
appreciation of their natural environment, 
and to deepen their understanding of it as 
a source of human enrichment vital to their 
existence in an urban society. 

“In order to more effectively attain the 
above goals, it is the intent of the State 
Development Plan Program and its compo- 
nent parts to provide direction as well as to 
recommend policies and programs towards 
these ends.” 

The major objective of our plan is the 
conservation and orderly utilization of our 
vast ocean resources. “Conservation” is a 
term that is subject to a multitude of defi- 
nitions, interpretations and applications. 

In view of the tremendous impingement of 
our environmental diet upon our limited 
natural resources, we are faced with balanc- 
ing demands and requirements on a state- 
wide basis. The management of a single re- 
source cannot be viewed in isolation from 
all resources. This obvious fact demands a 
Positive concept of “resource man ent” 
which leads us again directly to a “systems 
approach“. 

Again, quoting from the State Develop- 
ment Plan Program report to the Governor, 
“Despite the vital role of state and other 
levels of government in resource manage- 
ment the attainment of the state’s primary 
resource management objectives will be de- 
pendent in large part upon the degree to 
which it is able to influence the activities of 
the private sector. Strong political leadership 
at the highest level is a requisite for the en- 
couragement of individuals and corporations 
to expand their present involvement, This 
will require the State to provide incentives 
and submit realistic plans that will result in 
a cooperative public-private attack on re- 
source management problems.” 
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COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 


In California, we believe a pattern for 
state, federal and private sector cooperation 
is developing. A communication has been 
directed by Governor Reagan to Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey, as chairman of the 
National Council, advising him of the actions 
taken at the state level. The state's offer of 
cooperation with the Federal Government at 
all levels is primarily in the interest of our 
national posture in dealing with the inter- 
national confrontations that are continually 
developing. 

California’s 3427 miles of detailed coast- 
line includes four of the six large west coast 
ports, major offshore oil production, its fish- 
eries representing the largest portion of the 
Nation’s catch and its recreation resources 
serving 20,000,000 people. The economic input 
to our national gross product establishes our 
position as a leading maritime state. 

Finally our Pacific States with common in- 
terests in the conservation and orderly utili- 
zation of their ocean resources are being 
encouraged to develop a Pacific Basin Marine 
Community organization. This will require 
time and major effort, but the need is great 
and this will be accomplished, Marine mile- 
stones in terms of identifiable progress are 
difficult to establish, we feel California’s 
present state organization qualifies and can 
be so identified. 


TAX INCREASE WOULD HIT ECON- 
OMY IN LATTER HALF OF YEAR 
WHEN DECLINE IS EXPECTED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
proponents of a tax increase base their 
case on the predictions that 1968 will be 
a rousing year, with the economy ex- 
panding apace. They rely on such lead- 
ing economic experts as Prof. Paul 
McCracken, of the University of Mich- 
igan, Roy Reierson, of Bankers Trust, 
and Walter Hoadley, of the Bank of 
America. 

These and many other leading econ- 
omists do indeed predict a good year 
coming up. But, Mr. President, the tax 
proponents overlook very important 
aspects of these predictions. First, most 
of these forecasters foresee an expan- 
sion that will be well within the capac- 
ity of American industry to meet with- 
out strain. They recognize that an econ- 
omy that has just suffered a growth, in 
real terms, of only 2% percent and is 
ambling along at about 84 percent of 
capacity can stand a sizable period of 
growth without serious inflationary 
pressure. 

Even more important, they recognize 
that in the concluding months of the 
coming year the economy will slow down, 
growth will level off, and unemployment 
may increase. We will then need more 
demand, not less. 

And when will the tax increase hit? 
It will hit at precisely the time when the 
experts tell us the economy will be level- 
ing off. Congress certainly is not going to 
enact a tax increase this month. The 
Committee on Ways and Means must 
take another hard look at the proposal. 
Even if the committee then proceeds, a 
bill must pass the House. It will get 
thorough hearings in the Senate, and 
extensive debate over a period of time 
if it should ever reach the floor of the 
Senate. It will probably not pass until 
spring or summer. And if it passes then, 
it will be a serious mistake, if we can 
believe the predictions of the very eco- 
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nomic experts who have been cited as 
authorities for this kind of congressional 
action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Econ- 
omists Predict a Vigorous Thrust for 
1968,” published in the New York Times 
of January 2, 1968, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ECONOMISTS PREDICT A VIGOROUS THRUST FOR 
1968—BUT A SLIGHT DECLINE Is EXPECTED 
AFTER MIDDLE OF YEAR 


(By John H. Allan) 


The United States economy, which picked 
up speed in the final weeks of 1967, will con- 
tinue to expand vigorously into 1968. After 
midyear, however, business activity is ex- 
pected to lose a little of its muscle. 

That is the consensus of 12 leading econ- 
omists who participated in a late 1967 eco- 
nomic forum of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board a transcript of which was re- 
leased for publication today. 

Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief economist of 
the conference board, described 1968 with the 
same words he used for 1967—“another year 
of worrisome, uneasy prosperity.” 

The new year is expected to be the reverse 
of the old. The American economy began 
1967 weak, consolidated at midyear and 
gained momentum throughout the second 
half, Mr. Gainsbrugh recalled. In 1968, it will 
open strong and then slacken, 


THREATS TO ADVANCE SEEN 


The major threats to economic advance this 
year, Mr. Gainsbrugh sald, spring from what 
he called the “problems of prosperity and of a 
prosperous society.” Business confidence for 
the longer-run future has never been 
brighter. 

The forum members expected the nation’s 
gross national product—the total value of all 
goods and services—to jump about 7½ per 
cent this year, reaching the $842-billion for 
the year as a whole. 

About half the 1968 increase will be real,“ 
and the rest will be brought about by higher 
prices, 

This forecast is a touch higher than the 
one presented by Secretary of Commerce 
Alexander B. Trowbridge last Thursday. His 
prediction for the G.N.P. was a “minimum” 
rise of $50-billion, or about 6½ per cent 
1 9 the $785-billion total estimated for 

The conference board forum also concluded 
that the following economic developments 
would take place: 

Industrial production, which reached 159 
in November, would spurt six points during 
the first half of 1968 and then add only two 
more points in the second half. 

The consumer price index, which increased 
2.8 per cent in 1967, would go up 3.4 per cent 
in 1968. 

The wholesale price index, up 3 per cent 
in 1967, would rise less this year—2.3 per 
cent. 

The unemployment rate, which was 3.9 per 
cent late in 1967, would rise from 4.1 per cent 
of the labor force in the second quarter to 
4.3 per cent at the end of 1968. 

Congress would pass a surcharge on both 
personal and corporate Federal income taxes 
during 1968. 

Defense expenditures would rise 9.5 
cent this year, a “more modest escalation” 
than the 21 per cent increase of 1967. 

The conference board listed at least half 
a dozen economic trouble spots that backed 
up Mr. Gainsbrugh’s words of “w: 
uneasy prosperity.” 

The chief uncertainty is Vietnam. “Turn 
the rheostat of war more sharply up—or turn 
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it off—and our model for 1968 would be sorely 
in need of restructuring,” the conference 
board executive observed. 

Among the other major economic areas of 
concern: a widespread shortage of skilled 
manpower; acute unemployment among 
young people, especially for minorities; a 
possible worsening in the nation’s balance 
of payments; costlier money and tighter 
credit; and growing pressure on corporate 
profit margins, 

Roy L. Relerson, senior vice president of 
the Bankers Trust Company and a forum 
member, was asked what impact the run on 
the United States dollar and the rush to buy 
gold meant to the outlook for business in 
1968. 

In reply Mr. Relerson noted that the de- 
valuation of sterling and its aftermath would 
cause greater price competition, contribute 
to higher interest rates and bring about “a 
renewed effort by the Administration to put 
its fiscal house in order.” 

Control over Federal outlays and higher 
taxes would have some dampening effect 
upon business, the Bankers Trust economist 
predicted, “but not enough to pose the risk 
of a recession.” 

Walter E. Hoadley, senior vice president 
and chief economist of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, looked at business investment and con- 
struction for the year ahead. 


MODERATE BUILDING GAINS 


“In 1968,” he said, “construction will have 
another year of moderately larger—let’s say 
5 per cent—dollar volume, but little or no 
increase in physical volume because once 
again—as in 1967—price-cost increases will 
account for virtually all of the dollar gains.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Hoadley continued, new 
limits on available credit and general public 
and builder uncertainty toward the future 
because of Vietnam, inflation, taxes and re- 
lated problems will cause “a new moderate 
setback and delay a new forward surge in 
home-building in 1968.” 

Paul W. McCracken, professor of business 
administration at the University of Michigan, 
predicted the demand for consumer durable 

utos, washing machines, refrigera- 
tors and the like—“ought to be quite strong 
in 1968.” 

He predicted disposable personal income 
would increase 8 per cent to $588-billion in 
1968 if taxes aren't increased. If the sur- 
charge is passed, the rise would be “more 
modest—perhaps to about $580-billion, a 
gain of 64% to 7 per cent.“ 


MODEST INCREASE EXPECTED 


Solomon Fabricant, New York University 
economist, said, “I think output, real na- 
tional product, will rise modestly—less than 
I would like to see—and so will prices—more 
than I would like to see.” 

Ira T. Ellis, economist for E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Company, said, “Automobile sales 
and sales of other durable goods will be 
strong in the first half of 1968, but with little 
further rise in the second half.” 

Louis J. Paradise, associate director of the 
Commerce Department's Office of Business 
Economics, said, "The 1968 inventory pattern 
is likely to be erratic with a bulge occuring 
in the first half, followed by an adjustment 
later in the year.” 

H. Bruce Palmer, president of the con- 
ference board, was chairman of the forum. 
Other forum members, besides Mr. Hoadley, 
Mr. Reierson and Mr. McCracken, included: 

Jules Backman, New York University eco- 
nomics professor; George P. Hitchings, vice 
president—economic research, American 
Airlines; 

Also, James W. Knowles, director of re- 
search for the Joint Economic Committee of 
the Congress; Ragnar D, Naess, senior part- 
ner of Naess & Thomas, investment counsel- 
ing firm; and William H. Peterson, economist 
at the United States Steel Corporation. 
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OCEANOLOGY: WORK BENEATH 
THE WAVES 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, in his state 
of the Union message this week, Presi- 
dent Johnson announced he will propose 
this year that “we launch, with other 
nations, an exploration of the ocean 
depths to tap its wealth, and its energy, 
and its abundance.” 

This is good news. I welcome such a 
proposal, for it would open up man’s last 
frontier—the deep oceans on our plan- 
et—a frontier we have barely begun to 
explore. 

Ocean scientists have long dreamed of 
probing the depths beneath the waves. 
Only in recent years, however, have they 
begun to succeed in developing the me- 
chanical devices to descend to the ocean 
depths, to stay there for a reasonable 
length of time, and to explore the ocean 
bottom. 

Their discovery of minerals, oils, gas, 
and precious metals has spurred interest 
in the search for untapped resources on 
the sea floor, 

Our underwater defense needs have 
given additional impetus to the develop- 
ment of submersibles. 

These activities are encompassed by 
the marine science policies and objec- 
tives under the Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development Act of 1966, 
enacted by the 89th Congress. 

As a cosponsor of the act, I was pleased 
to note that the improvement of tech- 
nology and engineering for work at great 
ocean depths is among the programs rec- 
ommended in the first report of the Na- 
tional Council of Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development, submitted to 
Congress last year. 

In the rapidly expanding field of ma- 
rine science and technology, popular 
magazines are helping the lay public to 
appreciate the exciting advances being 
made by the marine specialists. 

An excellent article, illustrated with 
superb underwater color photographs of 
various types of submersibles, appeared 
in the January 19, 1968, issue of Time 
magazine. I compliment the writers and 
photographers who collaborated on the 
article entitled “Oceanology: Work Be- 
neath the Waves,” and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OcEANOLOGY: WORK BENEATH THE WAVES 

Some 3,000 ft. below the surface of the At- 
lantic, off the northern coast of Florida, the 
creature peered inquisitively through the 
dark and murky waters, groping for the 
ocean bottom. Sweeping its searchlight back 
and forth like a baleful eye, it spotted a 
smooth black surface below. Touching down 
gently, it began to creep along on wheels, 
stopping occasionally to pick up chunks of 
black rock with its two 9-ft. arms. Finally, 
it slowly rose to the surface, its mission ac- 
complished and its curiosity temporarily 
satisfied. 

The strange creature of the deep was the 
Reynolds Metals Co.’s Aluminaut, a man- 
made sea monster that is helping scientists 
to unlock the secrets of the sea. On its mis- 
sion off Florida, it discovered a 100-mile by 
150-mile area of “pavement” apparently 
swept clean by Gulf Stream currents. Analy- 
sis of the 600 lbs. of ore that Aluminaut 
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brought to the surface indicated that most 
of the pavement below consisted of a good 
grade of manganese oxide that might some 
day be mined commercially. 


BOTTOM IGNORANCE 


The discovery of valuable ore so close at 
hand is an ironic reminder of how little man 
knows about the oceans around him. Al- 
though scientists have photographed and 
successfully mapped the hidden backside of 
the moon, 240,000 miles distant, and made 
other great strides millions of miles away 
in space, they have taken only faltering steps 
in the nearby depths of the seas, No known 
point on earth lies more than seven miles 
beneath the surface of the ocean, yet not 
much more than 5% of the ocean bottom 
has been explored. 

Man can no longer afford the luxury of 
ignorance about the ocean bottom. Marine 
“farming” of fish and plant life may eventu- 
ally be essential to feed the world’s burgeon- 
ing population. As deposits of minerals, oil 
and gas are depleted, the virtually untapped 
resources lying on and beneath the ocean 
floor become increasingly attractive to indus- 
try. In 2,500,000 sq. mi. of offshore area, the 
US. alone has petroleum reserves estimated 
at 3.2 trillion bbl. 

The expanding science of oceanology, still 
largely dependent on instrumented probes 
from surface ships and buoys for undersea 
investigations, has increased the demand for 
manned exploration of the depths. And 
spurred by the need of effective submarine 
rescue craft and anti-submarine-warfare 
(ASW) systems, the U.S. Naval Oceanographic 
Office has been financing and encouraging 
the development of devices that enable men 
to experiment and work far beneath the 
waves, even at depths where pressure would 
crush a conventional submarine. 

It is this rising interest in the potential 
of the seas that has in the past few years 
spawned the Aluminaut and newer and even 
more bizarre and sophisticated undersea craft 
that can carry men into the ocean depths 
and sustain them there for days and even 
weeks. 

In addition to General Motors’ Deep Ocean 
Work Boat, a sleek, manipulator-equipped 
craft that will support two men under water 
for 65 hours, some of the more advanced sub- 
mersibles are: 

The Perry-Link Deep Diver, a 22-ft., 81⁄4- 
ton submersible that can operate at a depth 
of 1,350 ft. for as long as twelve hours, mov- 
ing up, down, forward, backward and side- 
ways. It has a forward pilot’s compartment 
and a separately pressured divers’ compart- 
ment that enables it to discharge and pick 
up divers far below the water's surface. When 
pressure in the divers’ compartment has been 
puilt up to equal the water pressure outside, 
a hatch drops open, enabling the divers to 
depart. When they come back, they can eat 
and rest in the still-pressurized compartment 
and then return to work in the watery depths 
without ever having to undergo a time- 
consuming decompression process. 

Westinghouse’s Cachalot consists of a pres- 
surized “dormitory” and a diving bell that 
is lowered from the side of a barge to as far 
as 600 ft, below the surface, carrying divers 
in a pressurized chamber. Under water, the 
divers can emerge through a bottom hatch, 
work outside from two to six hours, then 
return to the diving chamber. Still pres- 
surized, the bell is hoisted back on deck. 
There it is attached to the roomier dormitory, 
where the divers can eat and sleep, still under 
pressure, before returning to the depths. 
Using this system, Cachalot divers can work 
steadily for as long as a week without having 
to go through decompression. 

Lockheed’s Deep Quest is the most sophis- 
ticated of the new submersibles, combining 
Aluminaut’s size and ability to descend to 
great depths with Deep Diver’s capability of 
discharging and retrieving underwater divers. 
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The 40-ft., 50-ton craft can operate at a 
depth of 8,000 ft. with a crew of four and is 
designed to carry a Cachalot-type chamber 
that can accommodate four additional divers 
in its stern compartment. It uses spacecraft- 
like water-jet thrusters to hover in place 
and can tilt itself some 30° fore and aft and 
10° sideways—useful for settling gently on 
an underwater slope. Deep Quest’s two ma- 
nipulator arms can each grasp as much as 
500 lbs. of material at a time off the ocean 
floor and tuck it into two squirrel-cheek 
spaces on either side of the craft’s bow. 

General Dynamics’ Star II and Star HI are 
versatile two-man submersibles that can be 
equipped with manipulators that operate 
like a hand or are fitted to become a drill, 
a saw, a wrench or a grapple. They are 
equipped with advanced electronics, TV 
cameras and side-looking sonar. They can 
remain under water for from eight to twelve 
hours. Designed for work on the Continental 
shelves, the Stars have been used for acous- 
tical research, archaeological investigation, 
and pictorial surveys of underwater cables 
to check for signs of deterioration. 

More complex submersibles are on the way. 
Lockheed is building a DSRV, or Deep Sub- 
mergence Rescue Vehicle, which will operate 
at depths as great as 20,000 ft. and be 
equipped with a pressure chamber large 
enough to handle four divers. DSRV can be 
flown to the site of distressed submarines or 
other submersibles, where it can descend and 
mate with an escape hatch on the sub, allow- 
ing the stranded crew to come aboard. 

Encouraged by the performance of the sub- 
mersibles, the Navy has ordered the world’s 
first nuclear-powered research submersible, 
the NR-1. The new craft, which is being built 
by General Dynamics, will sustain a crew of 
seven underwater for at least 30 days, will 
be independent of surface support, and will 
operate at “very great” (but classified) 
depths. It will contain the most advanced 
sensory and ocean surveillance systems 
known, be designed for convenient under- 
water pickup and discharge of divers, and 
will even have outside electrical outlets, en- 
abling divers to use insulated power tools 
for their tasks on the ocean bottom. And it 
will represent another long step toward the 
day when man, perhaps equipped with arti- 
ficial gills, will literally live and -work on 
the ocean floor. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACH- 
ERS ENDORSE U.S. RATIFICATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at its 
meeting last month in Florida, the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation 
of Teachers adopted a resolution express- 
ing that respected organization’s strong 
support for Senate ratification of the 
human rights conventions. 

The executive council stated, in its 
resolution, that it considered “approval 
of these four—Forced Labor, Freedom of 
Association, Genocide, and Political 
Rights of Women Conventions—as long 
overdue.” I could not possibly agree more 
wholeheartedly. The Genocide Conven- 
tion, itself, has been before the Senate— 
awaiting this body’s action—for almost 
19 years. 

Because I believe the voice of the 
American Federation of Teachers on this 
important issue is one which all Mem- 
bers of the Senate should carefully weigh, 
I ask unanimous consent that this par- 
ticular resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Teachers unanimously supports 
the efforts of Senator Proxmire to secure 
Senate passage of the proposed four Con- 
ventions on Human Rights, namely—Forced 
Labor; Genocide; Freedom of Association; 
and Political Rights of Women. 

The Executive Council considers approval 
of these four Conventions as long overdue. 
Additionally, the Council commends the 
government of the Philippine Islands for its 
ratification of all nine of the Human Rights 
Conventions. 

In this period of world development, the 
United States of America must assert its 
leadership for justice and equality for all. 


RESTORING INDEPENDENCE TO 
THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am pre- 
paring legislation, which I hope to in- 
troduce soon, to establish the National 
Archives as an independent agency. 

A companion measure will be intro- 
duced in the other body by the able and 
distinguished gentleman from Maryland, 
the Honorable CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, 
JR. 

The National Archives, once influential 
throughout the world, has been reduced 
in rank to a semibureau within the 
General Services Administration. It has 
been described by respected American 
historians as “having charge of office 
supplies, transportation, and building 
space.” 

As a result, this invaluable source of 
historical information is no longer the 
convenient, sought-after aid to education 
and research as it was in the past. The 
National Archives has no insured con- 
trol over current and future records of 
the United States. 

The National Archives is best known 
as the repository for the Constitution of 
the United States and the Declaration 
of Independence, which are carefully 
preserved. But the National Archives is 
also the receptacle for Supreme Court 
decisions, international treaties includ- 
ing the Japanese-American Peace Treaty 
of 1945, diplomatic correspondence, and 
other papers of national and interna- 
tional importance. 

Restoration and preservation efforts 
at the Archives are so limited by a lack 
of professional personnel that some his- 
torical documents are deteriorating. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on the Library of Congress and the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, I am greatly concerned with the 
preservation of these unique documents 
of our Nation. 

The legislation which I am now pre- 
paring would: 

First. Restore the national archival 
and records management system to in- 
dependent status as the National Ar- 
chives and Records Authority, adminis- 
tered by an Archivist of the United States 
appointed by the President and assisted 
by a Board of Regents. 

Second. Strengthen the cultural and 
educational functions of the National 
Archives so that it can better serve the 
American people. 

I emphasize at this time that this is a 
matter demanding close study, careful 
deliberation, and knowledgeable action. 
When I introduce the bill which I am 
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drafting, I hope to stimulate consider- 
able discussion by all interested parties. 

Much of my research was based upon 
the Report on the Status of the Na- 
tional Archives by a joint committee rep- 
resenting the American Historical As- 
sociation, the Organization of Ameri- 
can Historians, and the Society of 
American Archivists. 

Dr. Julian P. Boyd of Princeton Uni- 
versity, chairman of the joint commit- 
tee, and editor of The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, wrote in a letter to my office: 

If I may venture a purely personal opinion 
without in any sense presuming to speak 
for other members of the Committee, the 
unique system of archives and records man- 
agement that we have achieved in this coun~ 
try must not only be preserved intact and 
given the status of an independent agency, 
as our report recommends, it must also be 
subjected to the most careful study and 
appraisal. Our report, though it is the prod- 
uct of a comprehensive and conscientious 
investigation, cannot pretend to be the final 
word on so great and complex an institu- 
tion. I hope and believe the recommenda- 
tions in our report touching all aspects of 
the National Archives and Records Services 
will, after being subjected to the most ex- 
acting scrutiny, be found worthy of sup- 
port. 


Such careful consideration was the 
criterion when the National Archives of 
the U.S. Government was created 
in 1934. That was not the case in 
1949 when legislation brought about the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act which demoted the National 
Archives to a powerless unit of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, the Fed- 
eral Government's managerial agency. A 
second blow was dealt by the Federal 
Records Act of 1950 which stripped the 
Archivist of the United States of all re- 
sponsibility, even that of submitting re- 
quests to Congress for authorized dis- 
posal of public records. 

Those acts not only demoralized the 
staff of the National Archives, but weak- 
ened its prestige among the cultural and 
historical agencies of the world. The 
losses to the American public were far 
more profound. 

One casualty was the Annual Report 
of the Archivist of the United States 
which had served as a medium for dis- 
cussion and study of policies, principles, 
and techniques of archival administra- 
tion. The loss of the report was more 
tragic because it came at a time when 
new areas of service were opening up 
and new methods were being developed. 

Another loss was the breakdown in 
systematic controls over the great mass 
of national records. Some large groups of 
records have never been inventoried. The 
most recent classified list published, the 
1948 Guide to the Records in the Na- 
tional Archives, is obsolete, out of print, 
and has not been replaced. 

It is not my intent to disparage the 
General Services Administration, which 
has done a reasonable job in this unrea- 
sonable situation. We can be grateful 
that in the past the GSA administrators, 
to whom the authority of the National 
Archivist had been transferred, respected 
the need for professional leadership of 
the National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice. That may not always be the case. 
The historically valuable documents of 
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the United States should not have to 
compete for priority with the day-to-day 
managerial and housekeeping functions 
of GSA. 

The ultimate restoration of independ- 
ence to the National Archives and Rec- 
ords Service will renew its dignity and 
invigorate its activities. 

It is a matter of grave concern that 
we make this effort to better preserve 
the documentary heritage of the United 
States and increase cultural and educa- 
tional services to the American people. 
In no other way can the generations of 
the future have access to all the facts by 
which these troubled times will be 
judged. 

Surely, the documentary heritage of 
the United States is precious enough to 
the American people to demand maxi- 
mum care and protection and earn the 
respect and dignity it deserves. 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL ASSETS 
BY SENATOR SPONG 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp a letter addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, dated yesterday, 
wherein I certified as true a complete 
statement of the financial assets of my 
wife and myself. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JANUARY 18, 1968. 
Hon. Francis R. VALEO, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: My purpose in writing 
this is to again report to you a statement 
of the financial status, holdings, and liabili- 
ties for my wife and myself. This statement 
is as of January 1, 1968, 


ASSETS 


Cash in checking and savings ac- 
count (after provision for Fed- 
eral income tax for 1967) ap- 
proximately 

Life insurance policies with the 
following insurers (currently 
providing for death benefits 
totaling $129,500.00) : Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 
National Service Life Insurance 
Co.; Aetna Life Insurance Co.; 
Atlantic Life Insurance Oo.; 
Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Co.; Jefferson Standard 
Insurance Co.; Northwestern 
National Insurance Co.; Con- 
tinental Assurance Co.; Federal 
Employees Group Life Insur- 
ance; cash surrender value and 
accumulated dividends -- 

Stocks as listed on schedule A 

Note of Cherdel Corp. secured by 
deed of trust on 200 acres of un- 
improved property at Great 
Bridge, Chesapeake, Va 

Real estate: consisting of resi- 
dence at 316 North Street, Ports- 
mouth, Va.; one-half interest in 
service station at Gosport Road, 
Portsmouth, va 

Tangible personal property in 
Portsmouth home and rented 
home in Alexandria, Va., esti- 


$4, 000. 00 


13, 231. 32 
64, 088. 00 


50, 000. 00 


35, 000. 00 


Squire 
Notes receivable and accounts re- 
ceivable, estimate 


January 19, 1968. 


LIABILITIES 


Notes at First National Bank of 

Norfolk, Norfolk, Va 48, 000. 00 
Mortgage on home in Portsmouth, 

Va., at Norfolk Federal Savings 

& Loan Association 10, 389. 72 


These figures disclose a net worth of ap- 
proximately $129,429.60. During the course 
of the year I disposed of a 14 interest in 200 
acres of unimproved property at Great 
Bridge, Chesapeake, Virginia, for a sum less 
than I had estimated as its fair market value. 
All other assets remained the same except for 
a new automobile purchased in late 1967 und 
additional furnishings required to maintain 
two houses, 

It is my intention to also file with your 
office an annual statement of my income for 
the year 1967 when this has been prepared. 

The foregoing, Mr. Secretary, I attest as 
being a true and accurate statement of the 
financial holdings and liabilities of my wife 
and myself. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM B. SPONG, Jr. 


Schedule A—Stocks 
[Number of shares] 


American National Bank 2,113 
Oi 'TOWn) Corp! os... 2 223 15 
Crawford properties 10 
Poplar Hill Farm, Ine 21 
Cedar Point Country Club 1 
Russell Island Corp 3 


RETIREMENT OF CHIEF JUSTICE 
CURRIE OF WISCONSIN SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1968, one of the most respected 
and admired men in Wisconsin judicial 
history stepped down as chief justice of 
the State’s supreme court. After serving 
for 16 years on the highest court of his 
State, George R. Currie retired and re- 
turned to the University of Wisconsin 
Law School to become a teacher of cor- 
porate law and appeals procedures. Dur- 
ing his long career on the State supreme 
court, Justice Currie had taken part in 
over 4,000 cases and had written over 
600 decisions. He has truly established 
himself as one of Wisconsin’s finest 
judges. 

It is fitting that one of the finest 
tributes paid Currie came from the She- 
boygan Press, published in the city where 
he had practiced as an attorney for 25 
years. In an editorial on January 5, 1968, 
Currie was hailed as an outstanding jus- 
tice and was praised for his outstanding 
service to his State. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be inserted in the RECORD as a 
tribute to a distinguished man. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN OUTSTANDING JUSTICE 


In the wake of his retirement Monday as 
chief justice of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
George R. Currie is deserving of a tribute for 
the fine record he established during his 16 
years with that judicial body. A practicing 
attorney in Sheboygan for a quarter of a 
century until his appointment to the court 
in 1951 by former Gov. Walter J. Kohler Jr., 
he has won a nationwide reputation for his 
judicial ability. 

During his years of service with the court, 
Justice Currie has participated 12 more than 
4,000 cases appealed to the court, and had 
written more than 600 decisions. He also en- 
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joyed the satisfaction of being vindicated 
concerning a dissenting opinion he had writ- 
ten several months after joining the court. 
Last June the court unanimously overruled 
its own decision of 1951 and adopted Justice 
Currie’s dissent of 15 years ago. 

A modest, self-effacing man personally, he 
was admirably suited to and mentally equip- 
ped for his role as justice. Fellow Justices 
Harold E. Hallows, his successor as chief 
justice, and Bruce Beilfuss made statements 
praising Justice Currie as an intelligent, ex- 
tremely diligent member, and a completely 
devoted student of the law who could quickly 
comprehend problems and get to the roots 
of them. 

Justice Currie lost his bid for re-election 
last spring to Milwaukee Circuit Judge Rob- 
ert W. Hansen. Now, after a 42-year absence 
from the University of Wisconsin Law School, 
he is returning to his alma mater, this time 
as a member of the faculty who will teach 
corporation law and appeal procedures. 

It is safe to predict that the Supreme 
Court’s loss will be the university’s gain. 


COMPLAINTS ABOUT POOR MAIL 
SERVICE ARE JUSTIFIED 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, some 
months ago Postmaster General O’Brien, 
after a study into the bureaucratic in- 
efficiencies of the Post Office Department, 
startled the Nation by proposing that 
the Post Office Department might best 
be disbanded and that the responsibility 
for mail delivery be assumed by a public 
corporation. 

While this has not been done, there 
have been some changes made in recent 
months. One of the more controversial 
has been the withdrawal of the railway 
post office cars from passenger trains 
throughout the country. Since this action 
was taken, a great deal of the first-class 
mail has been moved by air on a space- 
available basis, while the remainder has 
traveled via fast freight and truck. Of- 
ficials of the Post Office Department have 
stated that the changes have enabled the 
Department to save a great deal of 
money, and at the same time, to provide 
much more efficient service. 

Mr. President, these claims, are, at 
best, very questionable. In fact there is 
continuing evidence that the postal serv- 
ice rendered to many communities in 
Kansas has not become faster and more 
efficient, but to the contrary has mark- 
edly declined. Mail to my office bearing 
complaints of slow mail service has 
sharply increased in the last 2 months. 
I have never before received as many 
complaints. 

Mr. President, these complaints are 
legitimate and they deserve to be heard. 
The people are not asking for something 
for nothing, but they have difficulty un- 
derstanding why they must pay increased 
postal rates while at the same time they 
receive poorer service. 

A constituent from Sharon Springs, 
Kans., writes me that it recently took 
9 days for a piece of first-class mail to 
reach him from Washington, D.C., and 
18 days for a package from Ohio. He says 
that it now takes 2 or 3 days to receive 
letters or newspapers from Kansas City, 
Lawrence, Topeka, or Wichita. 

The mayor of Garnett, Kans., writes 
me that mail service from Kansas City 
to the north and from Tulsa to the south 
now takes 1 day longer than past service. 
Numerous persons from communities in 
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southeast, north-central, and western 
Kansas have contacted me regarding 
their deteriorating mail service. 

A newspaper editor writes that the 
Sunday edition of the New York Times 
now arrives on Wednesday rather than on 
Monday and that it takes over a week 
for a California newspaper to be delivered 
to his office. 

A construction company executive 
states that his company must now mail 
many of its construction bids on the 
Thursday before a Tuesday letting to as- 
sure that the bid, which is sent by certi- 
fied letter, is delivered in time. 

Mr. President, I am not here to ques- 
tion the intentions or the good faith of 
our Post Office Department officials. I 
am certain that their prime concern is 
to provide the entire Nation with fast, 
efficient, low-cost postal service. 

But, Mr. President, I do seriously ques- 
tion the results of some of these recent 
policy changes which are designed to pro- 
vide greater service at lower cost. Things 
simply are not working out the way the 
computers said they would. 

There is no question but what the mail 
service has deteriorated in many parts of 
the country, especially in the smaller 
nonmetropolitan and rural communities. 
And let me emphasize, Mr. President, and 
I feel very strongly about this, that a 
resident of Parsons, Kans., or Sharon 
Springs, Kans., or Jackson Hole, Wyo., 
pays 6 cents for a first-class mail stamp 
just like everybody else, and he is en- 
titled to first-class postal service—not 
second-class service because he does not 
live in the city. 

Mr. President, what can be done to im- 
prove the present situation? I have no 
step-by-step proposal to make at this 
time, but I do suggest that an immediate 
reevaluation be made into the postal 
service now being provided throughout 
the country—especially in the non- 
metropolitan areas. 

There is no justifiable reason why peo- 
ple should now wait 2 or 3 days for letters 
which previously reached them in 1 day’s 
time. There is no justifiable reason why 
metropolitan newspapers should now ar- 
rive 3 days late when they previously ar- 
rived 1 day after they were printed and 
mailed. There is no justifiable reason why 
businessmen should now wait until noon 
each day to receive their mail when they 
previously had it waiting on their desk 
when they arrived in the morning. 

Perhaps the decision to remove the 
RPO cars from passenger trains was a 
bad one. Perhaps greater airmail serv- 
ice via air-taxi operators is not working 
out as planned, especially in the hun- 
dreds and thousands of communities 
across our land where these planes can 
safely take off and land in only the best 
weather conditions. Perhaps the Post Of- 
fice highway buses should not have been 
discontinued. 

Whatever the cause, the problem must 
be corrected so that the citizens of Kan- 
sas and the Nation once again receive the 
postal service to which they are entitled 
and for which they are paying. 


PARK AND RECREATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, for sev- 
eral years, Park Maintenance magazine, 
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published in Appleton, Wis., has been a 
leader in the effort to establish and 
maintain parks and recreation areas all 
over the United States. The magazine’s 
circulation in 3,008 American cities and 
more in Canada has made Park Mainte- 
nance the primary source of information 
for those people concerned with the man- 
agement and maintenance of outdoor 
recreation facilities. 

In the August 1967 issue of this fine 
magazine, editor Erik Madisen, Jr., tells 
of his experiences at the Third World 
Congress of Park and Recreation Admin- 
istration held at Brighton, England. Mr. 
Madisen was one of the four members 
of the American panel which brought 
greetings from over half the Governors 
of the United States to the Brighton 
Congress. This conference emphasized 
the need to establish more parks and 
outdoor recreational facilities in an age 
when so much of our land is being cov- 
ered by concrete or used for industrial 
expansion. 

In order that others may read Mr. 
Madisen’s article and learn of the valu- 
able services which his publication 
renders, I ask unanimous consent that 
the “Editor’s Diary” portion from the 
August 1967 issue of Park Maintenance 
be entered in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDITOR'S DIARY: THE THIRD WORLD CONGRESS 
OF PARK AND RECREATION ADMINISTRATION 
(By Erik Madisen, Jr.) 

In a year marked by the excellence of the 
many meetings available to park adminis- 
trators, we can say, even at this point, that 
the most significant was the Third World 
Congress of Park and Recreation Administra- 
tion held recently at Brighton, England. 

Credit goes to the International Federa- 
tion of Park Administration which is the gov- 

body of international congresses and 
to the Institute of Park and Recreation Ad- 
ministration, Inc. of England which provides 
the mechanism by which such a great under- 
taking can be accomplished, Many names 
come to mind as credit for this success is 
mentioned. However, two must be cited from 
the multitude: Mr. Kenneth Morgan, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the IPRA (with the rightly 
deserved title the unflappable Mr. Morgan”; 
and Mr. J. B. R. Evison, IPRA President 
whose courtesy and graciousness set the tone 
for the meetings. Mr. Evison, Superintendent 
of Parks of Brighton, provided a practical 
lesson also in his excellent system and the 
top notch Stanmer Park horticultural train- 
ing school and nursery which delegates vis- 
ited as they attended the two day outdoor 
equipment display. 

Quite a different arrangement of time pro- 
vided top attendance at sessions and unflag- 
ging interest to the end of sessions. All IPRA 
business (their annual meeting was combined 
with the Congress) was held in the few days 
prior to the sessions. Mr. Morgan and his 
staff and the officials of the IPRA were then 
free to attend, mingle and host in person the 
close to 1,500 delegates representing about 
25 nations. Sessions ran three hours in the 
morning and about that time into the after- 
noon, with the Englishmen forgoing the 
traditional tea in favor of the interesting 
panels and speakers, each scheduled for about 
an hour. There were no workshops or split 
sessions, and outside of a keynote address, 
all topics were presented by people actually 
involved in the projects of which they spoke. 
This was the key to holding the interest of 
delegates. Simultaneous translation of the 
talks into English, French, German and 
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Spanish permitted delegates to understand 
every speaker. Complete papers were handed 
out prior to the talks, which were condensed. 
Following each, delegates had a chance to ask 
questions from the floor, often based on the 
homework they had done on the papers. 

Two days were devoted to field trips fol- 
lowing the three day sessions. Half of the 
delegates toured the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety gardens at Wisley and then the gardens 
at Leonardslee. The other half spent a day 
at the exhibits at Stanmer Park without feel- 
ing that they were missing any important 
sessions to talk with exhibitors. Exhibitors on 
the other hand, had a relaxed and highly 
interested group both days. Exhibits were 
housed in tents to avoid any weather prob- 
lem. Adequate time was provided at exhibits 
and gardens so that complete attention could 
be given to the subject at hand. 

Presentations varied as to the method 
used, from panels to speakers to slides to 
demonstrations. The American panel, of 
which your editor was one of four speakers, 
was headed by Mr. J. Austin Smith who pre- 
sented greetings from over half of the gover- 
nors of the U.S. who recognized the impor- 
tance of the Congress. Almost all park orga- 
nizations the world over sent official dele- 
gates. Our own NRPA did not, although 
America had perhaps the most people attend- 
ing from any overseas country. To do justice 
to the many subjects covered, would be im- 
possible in the space we have available. 
However, by writing to Mr, K. L. Morgan, 
Executive Secretary, Institute of Park and 
Recreation, Inc., Lower Basildon, Reading, 
Berkshire, England, you may be able to ob- 
tain copies of papers. “Park Administration,” 
the magazine of the IPRA, hopes to publish 
these papers during the year. 

On the Saturday following the field trips, 
most overseas delegates traveled by bus to 
London. The Crystal Palace national recrea- 
tion complex there was the focal point as we 
stopped for lunch. The glassed-in building 
houses a gigantic training swimming pool, all 
forms of gymnastic and game rooms, and is 
next to a track and field complex—all set 
into a pleasant park. A track around the 
whole area is used for auto racing. This is 
the key area in England’s bid for Olympic 
supremacy. We saw other lesser complexes at 
Crawley, one of the planned new towns, and 
in other parts of London, Our day continued 
with stops at various London parks with each 
having a certain type of horticultural excel- 
lence. We ended with a garden party and 
buffet hosted by the London County Council 
with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen meeting 
delegates. 

The following day we spent some time 
browsing through Hyde Park and the other 
nearby parks which formerly were the royal 
gardens and game preserves. The large pri- 
vate estates in London and in most other 
large cities maintained open space as dense 
population growth took place around them. 
Now, most of them are public grounds and 
this heritage of the aristocracy makes the 
difference between slum and attractive 
middle class neighborhoods. In the evening 
fewer than 50 of us were privileged to enter 
the renowned Chelsea Flower Show the eve- 
ning before it opened to the public. This 
was made possible only through the interest 
and efforts of Mr. Evison and Mr. Morgan 
and the allied interest of the IPRA in horti- 
culture. Over 3½ acres of the show are 
housed under one huge tent and admission 
is $2.80 per person, with long lines waiting 
to enter. Here is the climax of the year for 
thousands of professional and amateur gar- 
deners. A number of public park departments 
presented displays and they rated near the 
top in attractiveness and competence. Train- 
ing in England and in most of the European 
countries is horticulturally based. Many 
park departments run their own schools and 
students become competent gardeners. These 
are now going on to replace the older de- 
partment heads who are retiring and who 
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moved up the ladder in many cases from 
gardener, after learning by example. The 
parks in all the cities we visited featured 
striking floral displays. In fact, the Brighton 
system supplied a new display daily for the 
meeting room where hundreds of flowers were 
banked upon the stage. The Edinburgh de- 
partment claimed to have 50,000 plants in 
bloom most of the time and has filled orders 
for civic functions on just a few hours’ no- 
tice, Outdoor displays make effective use of 
mass color and use several varieties of flowers 
to achieve dramatic effects. 

A welcome movement in this country is a 
renewal of interest in floral displays in parks. 
More and more of the people who hold the 
purse strings do feel that the money spent 
is well worth it. The popular wave of beauti- 
fication has helped also. John Lundgren of 
the Chicago Park District has stated he con- 
tinues to put flowers into parks in some of 
the areas with the worst record of vandalism. 
He rightly believes that if the situation is 
bad now, it could be much worse if the peo- 
ple in the area had nothing on which to 
pin some hope and aspirations for a better 
life. English parks are both preserving this 
tradition and also bringing up a steady 
stream of young men (and women) trained to 
this method in their park department 
schools, These will be the administrators of 
the future. This merits a second look in this 
country where we have tended to equate 
professional only with a college degree. 

Following the few days in London, over- 
seas delegates flew on to Scotland on a week 
long tour of parks areas there. 


THE STATE OF THE UNION 
MESSAGE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement by Senator HAT- 
FIELD made in response to the President’s 
state of the Union message. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

The President said that when a “great 
ship” of state cuts through the sea “the 
waters are always stirred and troubled” but 
he failed to see clearly how much trouble is 
aboard the ship. 

The passengers and sailors often shift from 
despair to anger and back again because 
the Johnson Administration has failed ut- 
terly to bring the ship out of the storm of 
war. 

Furthermore, the passengers continue to 
suffer despondency caused by the nation’s 
domestic dilemmas, 

The captain of the ship offered a lengthy 
list of achievements and goals—from Save 
the Redwoods to satellite educational tele- 
vision—but still he was unable to stir the 
people with hope and zest for the future. 

So, once against the Johnson Admin- 
istration has given us another recital of the 
same old songs which tell of policies which 
do not work at home or abroad. A note has 
been sharped or flatted here and there. The 
President alters the volume. A lyric is 
changed. But still we hear a record where 
the loudest notes often tell of discord and 
disaster instead of harmony and good com- 
position. 

The President’s 1968 State of the Union 
message to the American people, in short, 
offers the country more of the same old 
policies which have proved futile and of 
priorities which have been botched. 

The Johnson Administration has lost sight 
of the right, it has forgotten what comes 
first in our lives. 

The Johnson Administration has kept us 
embroiled in a war in Vietnam for more 
than four years and still we have no solu- 
tion; no victory. 
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We remain in Vietnam with almost a com- 
plete absence of support from our allies in 
the Free World. 

At home in our cities and towns and rural 
country—Appalachia, for example—many 
people continue to suffer the plague of pov- 
erty. This plague of poverty infects millions 
of men, women and children with want and 
suffering while an affluent society about them 
enjoys plenty and comfort. 

What should come first in our lives? 

Peace, prosperity and the resurrection of 
hope for a better life among men, To resur- 
rect hope means to bring new inspiration 
to America; to charge our batteries; to take 
the best of the old; and to shed the heavy 
crust of despair which burdens many citizens. 

The people will hope and the people will 
cheer when we clean up the cities and create 
more jobs. The people will hope when every 
man among us—white and black, black and 
white—has a stake in society, a stake in 
the American dream. 

Is the state of the union all bad; all 
bleak? 

Are all of the notes of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration sour notes? Of course not. Real 
problems beset us; not just rhetoric. And real 
people do seek and do sometimes find an- 
swers and solutions to these problems. 

But the State of the Union in 1968, I sub- 
mit, is a state in disarray; a state divided 
against itself on the Vietnam war; a state 
which has been shaken at home by riots in 
the streets, poverty, racial turmoil and crimes 
against people and property. 

What the Union needs is unity—not uni- 
formity or rebellion. To achieve unity at this 
time the Union must have hope and inspira- 
br as well as a packet of blueprints for 

on. 


RETIREMENT OF CHARLES HEY- 
MANNS, REGIONAL AFL-CIO DI- 
RECTOR IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. NELSON. Mr, President, in an edi- 
torial on December 28, 1967, the Keno- 
sha, Wis., outstanding union publication, 
Kenosha Labor, paid a deserved tribute 
to Charles Heymanns, who is retiring 
after serving as the AFL-CIO director of 
Wisconsin Region 12 since the merger 
of the two labor organizations in 1955. 

Charley will be missed by the thou- 
sands of union members whom he served, 
but I am confident that he will continue 
to make his great wealth of knowledge 
and experience available to organized 
labor and his community organizations 
in Wisconsin. His years of retirement will 
certainly be constructive ones. 

As a tribute to a fine man and a bril- 
liant career, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Kenosha Labor's fine editorial 
citing the achievements of Charley Hey- 
manns be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Goop LUCK, CHARLEY 

Charles Heymanns, one of the most dedi- 
cated and articulate labor leaders to come 
down the pike in many a year will retire on 
Jan. 1, and the labor movement of this state 
will surely miss him. 

Heymanns is the AFL-CIO director for 
Wisconsin Region 12, a post he'd held since 
the merger of the two great labor organiza- 
tions in 1955. Previous to this he was the 
director of the AFL regional office located in 
Milwaukee from 1951 to the merger. 

Charley, as he is affectionately known to 
tens of thousands of unionists, was a frequent 
Kenosha visitor. Years ago when he was pres- 
ident of the striking Kohler Co. union (first 
strike) he addressed many local union meet- 
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ings, secured generous contributions for the 
strikers and some assistance in the picketing, 

He was a subscriber of this newspaper from 
its inception and an ardent supporter of the 
entire labor press. 

We want to add our heartiest thanks to 
Charles Heymanns for his years of service to 
organized labor and to extend to him our 
sincere wishes for a happy and fruitful re- 
tirement. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR RICHARD 
RUSSELL, OF GEORGIA, ON HIS 
35 YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE 
SENATE 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with Senators on both sides of 
the aisle who have paid tribute to the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia, Dick RuUssELL, on his 35th an- 
niversary of service to this country in 
the U.S. Senate. 

It is indeed a unique pleasure and 
singular honor to have been associated 
in the Senate with this great American 
whose dedication to duty is well known 
and whose command of the legislative 
process is always fully supported by his 
knowledge of the facts. 

No one in this body is held in higher 
esteem than Senator RusszLI. His 
achievements as a man of the highest 
integrity, ideals, and humanitarianism 
have won him the respect and admira- 
tion of all. 

I congratulate my most distinguished 
colleague and friend and wish him every 
measure of health, happiness, success, 
and continued service for many years to 
come. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 705. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penalties for 
certain acts of violence or intimidation, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

CxIV——25—Part 1 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, this is a 
criminal statute without parallel in this 
Nation. It is a criminal statute which 
would make criminality depend either 
upon the race or the religion or the na- 
tional origin of the accused, or the race 
or the religion or the national origin of 
the alleged victim of the acts or threats 
of the accused. 

This bill would be a very dangerous 
statute for a government which found it 
to be politically profitable to practice 
tyranny, because it would create literally 
hundreds of new crimes which do not 
exist either under Federal law or the laws 
of the States. I say that because it would 
provide whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law, by force or threat of 
force, does certain things under certain 
circumstances. 

What is a threat of force? A threat of 
force is nothing more or less than 
words—spoken words. Under the laws of 
the States to whom our system of govern- 
ment, thus far, has committed the prose- 
cution and punishment of crimes of vio- 
lence, crimes of violence do not exist in 
the absence of some physical injury or 
death inflicted upon the victim, except in 
the case of an assault which is not con- 
summated by any physical impact upon 
the body or person of the victim. 

Under the laws of all the States, and 
under the principle of common law, a 
threat which is not sufficient to consti- 
tute an assault is not regarded as a crime 
of violence. An assault is an attempt by 
force or violence to do corporeal hurt to 
the person of another, coupled with a 
present intention of carrying the offer 
or the attempt into effect and coupled 
with at least the apparent ability to do 
so. A mere threat does not constitute an 
assault. Thus, the pending bill, if enacted 
into law, would undertake to make mere 
spoken words, not accompanied by any 
intent to carry out the threat, and not 
accompanied by any apparent present 
ability to do so, a crime for which peo- 
ple could be deprived of their liberties, 
if other elements existed, for as much as 
a year and, in addition, fined as much as 
$1,000. 

I say that is a dangerous thing be- 
cause virtually all crimes of violence have 
a corpus delicti. One cannot prosecute a 
man for murder unless there is a corpse 
which bears evidence that it was con- 
verted from a living human being into a 
corpse by violent acts of some character. 

One cannot convict a man of assault 
and battery without there being physical 
impact. One cannot convict a person of 
an assault unless he actually attempts to 
inflict corporeal harm upon the person of 
another, at that time or presently, cou- 
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pled with the apparent ability to carry 
that intent to injure into effect, 

Under the bill, a man could be in New 
York State and, by long-distance tele- 
phone, make a verbal threat against 
some person in the State of California, 
and if the other elements of crime as de- 
fined in the bill were present, the man 
who telephoned from New York State 
could be convicted and sentenced to 
prison for so doing. 

Oh, they say, we can trust the De- 
partment of Justice to be just. 

Well, a few years ago, the political 
agency of the Federal Government in 
all administrations was the Post Office 
Department. Or, to put it a little more 
definitely, it was the Postmaster General. 
In those days, about all the Postmaster 
General had to do was read postal cards 
so that he could spend his time advising 
the President on political matters and 
carrying out the political activities of 
the administration. 

Unfortunately, however, during the 
past several administrations, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, the Attorney 
General has become the political ad- 
viser or at least the political “acter” for 
the administration. I think that laws of 
this character should not be enacted to 
be enforced by an agency which under- 
takes to discharge the totally incompat- 
ible duties of a fair and just prosecutor 
and also of a political “acter.” 

It is especially true, unfortunately, in 
the federal system, as contradistin- 
guished from the State system, that 
whether crimes are prosecuted or not, is 
dependent upon the discretion of the 
Officials of the Department of Justice; 
whereas under the State systems it is 
either misfeasance or malfeasance for a 
prosecuting officer to fail to prosecute a 
oer in which there is probable cause of 

t. 

So we have here a bill which is as 
broad as the limits of our country and is 
rather vaguely worded. It is a bill which 
can be used as a political instrument to 
prosecute cases where it is politically 
profitable for the Department of Justice 
to prosecute cases, and to refuse to prose- 
cute cases where it is not politically 
profitable for a prosecution to be had. 

We need some reforms in this country, 
and one of the crying reforms we need is 
to have a Department of Justice that is 
just as much divorced from all the 
temptations of political considerations 
as the judges are supposed to be. We cer- 
tainly ought not to pass statutes embody- 
ing terms such as are contained in the 
proposed statute. 

The first essential element of this 
crime is that a person—a prosecuting 
witness, I will call him—or the victim of 
a crime, must be engaged or be seeking 
to engage in any one of many activities, 
such as voting or qualifying to vote, qual- 
ifying or campaigning as a candidate for 
elective office, or qualifying or acting as 
a poll watcher, or any legally authorized 
election official, in any primary, special, 
or general election; or he must be en- 
gaged or seeking to engage in enrolling 
in or attending any public school or pub- 
lic college; or he must be participating 
in or enjoying any benefit, service, privi- 
lege, program, facility, or activity pro- 
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vided or administered by the United 
States, or by any State or subdivision 
thereof. 

That covers about everything except a 
private home; and it might cover a pri- 
vate home if it were built under a mort- 
gage guaranteed by the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

It would certainly cover public hous- 
ing units. 

So we have the ridiculous situation 
that if two men got in a fight in a private 
home, and all the other elements of this 
crime were present, they could not be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts; but if they got in a fight in a 
public housing unit, or perhaps a private 
home that had an FHA guaranteed mort- 
gage on it, and the other elements of the 
erime were present, they would be sub- 
ject to prosecution in the Federal courts 
under this bill. 

I wish to point out that the bill pro- 
vides: 

Participating in or enjoying any benefit, 
service, privilege, program, facility, or activity 
provided or administered by the United 
States, or by any State or subdivision thereof. 


The dictionary defines the word “facil- 
ity” as anything which makes the ac- 
complishment of any purpose easier. So a 
sidewalk maintained by any municipality 
in the United States or any public road, 
regardless of whether it was a State 
highway or a county road or a Federal 
highway or an interstate highway, would 
be a facility covered by this bill. 

Then, it would cover a person, if the 
other elements were present, who was 
“applying for or enjoying employment, 
or any perquisite thereof, by any private 
employer or agency of the United States 
or any State or subdivision thereof, or of 
joining or using the services or advan- 
tages of any labor organization or using 
the services of any employment agency.” 

What does the word “perquisite” of 
employment mean? If a man had a paid 
vacation under his contract of employ- 
ment, and during that paid vacation he 
went fishing by reason of the fact that 
he had this paid vacation, then, if the 
other elements of the crime as defined 
in the bill were present, we would have a 
case in the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts. 

Or it would cover the other case—the 
other elements being present—where one 
was “serving, or attending upon any 
court in connection with possible service, 
as a grand or petit juror in any court of 
the United States or of any State.” 

Or, if the other elements were present, 
it would cover a case where the prose- 
cuting witness was “using any vehicle, 
terminal, or facility of any common car- 
rier by motor, rail, water, or air.” 

Or, if the other elements of the crime 
as defined in the bill were present, it 
would cover the case where the prosecut- 
ing witness was “participating in or en- 
joying the benefits of any program or ac- 
tivity receiving Federal financial assist- 
ance.” 

In other words, to show how all-inclu- 
sive the bill is, if a man had a food stamp 
and took it to the grocery store and got 
some groceries with it and carried those 
groceries home and cooked them and was 
sitting at his table eating them, if the 
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other elements of the crime were present, 
it would cover that case too. 

How absurd can we get in Federal leg- 
islation? 

When I realize how broad this bill is, 
I must confess I am very much amused 
by the claim of the proponents of the 
bill that they are trying to get a restricted 
bill, and not have the Federal Govern- 
ment enter this field except in a most 
restricted way. 

If the other elements of the crime as 
defined in the bill were present, then it 
would include a case where the prose- 
cuting witness was “enjoying the goods, 
services, facilities, privileges, advantages, 
or accommodations of any inn, hotel, 
motel, or other establishment which pro- 
vides lodging to transient guests, or of 
any restaurant, cafeteria, lunchroom, 
lunch counter, soda fountain, or other 
facility which serves the public and 
which is principally engaged in selling 
food for consumption on the premises, 
or of any gasoline station, or of any 
motion picture house, theater, concert 
hall, sports arena, stadium, or any other 
place of exhibition or entertainment 
which serves the public, or of any other 
establishment which serves the public 
and which is located within the premises 
of any of the aforesaid establishments or 
within the premises of which is physically 
located any of the aforesaid establish- 
ments.” 

Then there are a great many other 
provisions which carry the bill even far 
beyond these matters. 

I am rather amused by the solicitude 
we have for some people and the lack of 
solicitude for others. Under this bill, if 
the other elements of the crime were 
present, if a person were enjoying em- 
ployment, to interfere with his employ- 
ment on account of his race or his re- 
ligion or his national origin, the crime 
created by the bill would exist; but if 
a man interfered with another’s employ- 
ment by force and violence, merely be- 
cause the other was trying to earn a 
livelihood for himself, his wife, and his 
helpless children, he would not be cov- 
ered by the bill. 

Now, why is one man’s employment 
more sacred than another’s? Why should 
one have a right, in the case of a strike, 
to beat up people whose only offense is 
that they want to enjoy their employ- 
ment, for the benefit of their wives and 
their helpless children, and to protect 
the man who is forcibly denied his right 
of employment merely because of his 
race, his religion, or his national origin? 
Why is not one man’s right to employ- 
ment just as sacred as another’s? 

What is the crime that is here being 
defined? It is a crime which cannot exist 
in the absence of a question of race or 
religion or national origin, either on the 
part of the prosecuting witness or on the 
part of the accused. Thus we have the 
absurd situation, as the distinguished 
Senator from Florida pointed out yester- 
day, that a National Guard company can 
be sent into a city to suppress a riot being 
participated in by people of one race, we 
will say. One National Guardsman may 
belong to that race; another National 
Guardsman may be a member of another 
race. They both might do exactly the 
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same acts, make the same use of force, 
but one of them would come within the 
purview of this bill and the other would 
be left outside its purview. 

To constitute the crime created by 
this measure, the prosecuting witness 
must be engaging or seeking to engage 
in one of these multitude of activities; 
and, second, the accused must injure or 
intimidate or interfere with the pros- 
ecuting witness while he is so doing. In 
the third place, the accused must so in- 
jure or intimidate or interfere with the 
prosecuting witness by force or threat 
of force; and, as the fourth element, the 
accused must injure or intimidate or 
interfere with the prosecuting witness 
engaging in or seeking to engage in one 
of these specified activities, by force or 
threat of force, because the prosecuting 
witness is seeking to engage in one of 
the specified activities. 

Fifth, the accused must not only do 
what he does insofar as the use of force 
or threat of force is concerned, because 
the prosecuting witness is engaging or 
seeking to engage in one of the spec- 
ified activities, but he must do so be- 
cause of the race, the color, the religion, 
or the national origin of the prosecuting 
witness. 

Then the sixth element is that if the 
accused is to be convicted of anything 
more than a misdemeanor, it must be 
shown beyond a reasonable doubt, along 
with these other elements, that he has 
inflicted bodily injury on the prosecut- 
ing witness or killed the prosecuting wit- 
ness. 

So we would have a statute, for all 
practical purposes, saying this: If a 
white man uses force or threat of force 
against a colored man because of racial 
motivations and because he is engaging 
in one of these activities, or if a colored 
man uses force or threat of force against 
a white man because he is seeking to 
engage in one of these activities and 
because of his race, religion, or national 
origin, then it is a case for the Federal 
court; but if a white man uses force or 
threat of force to keep another white 
man from exercising his constitutional 
rights or his legal rights, the Federal 
court would have no jurisdiction; and 
if a colored man should use force or 
threat of force to keep another colored 
man from exercising his constitutional 
or legal rights, the Federal court would 
have no jurisdiction. 

Is it not absurd to make the jurisdic- 
tion of a court depend, not upon the 
character of the acts committed, but 
upon the race or the religion or the na- 
tional origin of the accused or of the pros- 
ecuting witness? Why should we frag- 
mentize our society on the basis of race, 
religion, or national origin, and give the 
Federal courts jurisdiction where there 
is a difference between the prosecuting 
witness and the accused in those respects, 
but leave the cases in the State courts 
where no such differences exist, but 
where the acts committed are identically 
the same? 

We hear in this country many charges 
of police brutality. Investigation shows 
that very few of them have substance; 
but what would passage of this bill do? 
A few years ago, the organization which 
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is demanding that Congress pass this bill 
tried to approach the problem of alleged 
police brutality in a more direct way. It 
urged the passage of a law that would 
give the Federal courts jurisdiction to try, 
in effect, all cases involving charges of 
police brutality where the law enforce- 
ment officers belonged to one race and 
the persons upon whom they used force 
belonged to another. 

The administration today is urging the 
enactment of what is called the safe 
streets and crime bill. That bill would ap- 
propriate Federal funds to help train and 
make more efficient the local police 
throughout the United States; and then, 
while with one breath, the administration 
demands the passage of the safe streets 
and crime bill, with the next breath it 
demands the passage of a law under 
which, for the first time in our history, 
the Federal courts would be given ex- 
press jurisdiction to try every law en- 
forcement officer who belonged to one 
race, who used force in the performance 
of his duty, in arresting or dealing with 
aman of another race. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. HART. I know that the Senator 
will continue to make this point, but I 
think it is not out of order to suggest that 
there is nothing in the pending bill which 
would cause any problem when a Negro 
policeman and a white policeman or 
when a Negro National Guardsman and 
a white National Guardsman go into a 
riot area to enforce a law, because none 
of the activities enumerated in the pend- 
ing bill include riots. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is correct, but the 
activities include the use of facilities 
administered or supplied by the United 
States or by any State or by any political 
subdivision of a State, such as a city or a 
town. A facility within the meaning of 
the pending bill would even consist of 
sidewalks or the public streets of a city, 
and that is where the riots occur. 

The people who engage in riots always 
claim that they are not rioting. They 
claim that they are merely exercising 
their right to travel along a public street 
of a town. They claim that they met with 
violence from a National Guardsman or 
regular Army personnel or police en- 
forcement officers. 

Every case where there was a differ- 
ence of race existing between the rioters 
or the persons who claimed they were 
peacefully walking along the streets 
while other people were rioting and 
burning and looting houses and property 
would be a case that could be brought 
in the Federal court, and the law en- 
forcement officers could be harassed by 
prosecution if they happened to be of a 
different race, religion, or national ori- 
gin from the persons against whom it 
was claimed they used force. 

Mr. HART. Would the Senator not 
agree that that same problem, if one 
wants to describe it as a real problem 
in real life, would be present under ex- 
isting State laws with respect to the 
suppression of riots? 

Mr. ERVIN. That would be true under 
State law; yes. However, I would say to 
my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan, that the difference is 
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that under State law a man would be 
tried in a court in the community in 
which he lives, the community in which 
the riot occurred, the community where 
the witnesses were available. And in the 
great majority of cases, if the man were 
tried in the Federal court, he would be 
taken away from his home, from the area 
where the witnesses reside, and there 
would be quite a difference in the trial. 
It is much more expensive to defend one- 
self in a Federal court than in a State 
court. 

Mr. HART. We understand at least 
that there is no difference in terms of 
circumstances, whether it is a State 
charge or a Federal charge. 

Mr. ERVIN. Except that the Senator 
from Michigan would fix it so that a man 
could be prosecuted in both the State 
and Federal court and prosecuted twice 
for the same offense. 

Mr. HART. It happens that I would 
suffer that disability if I were to cross a 
State line in a stolen car. There are 
many circumstances in which it is pos- 
sible for these conditions to exist. 

I would expect Federal authorities to 
decline to prosecute in certain cases. It 
would depend on the circumstances. 

Mr. ERVIN. It is bad to have double 
jeopardy, even where it is constitutional. 
I have more faith than do the pro- 
ponents of the pending bill in the char- 
acter and integrity of State officials. And 
I think that these cases should be left in 
the State courts and that a man should 
not be harassed twice for the same 
offense. 

Mr. HART. Would the Senator from 
North Carolina not agree that under his 
substitute measure we could bring Fed- 
eral charges against many more people, 
not just those people who were involved 
in an incident involving a racial prob- 
lem. We would take everybody away 
from his home. The same would be true 
of the witnesses. 

Mr. ERVIN. Under my substitute, we 
could not try any man in the Federal 
court merely because he made a threat 
or used force. My substitute provides: 

Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force 
sufficient to constitute an assault, willfully. 


Mr. HART. Does not the armed na- 
tional guardsman in the street meet the 
test of the Senator’s measure as well as 
ours, in a riot area? 

Mr. ERVIN. Not under my measure. 

Mr. HART. And the Senator says, 
“Using force on the man using the 
street.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Not under my amendment. 

My bill provides, and I call attention to 
pages 4 and 5 of my substitute measure: 

The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to acts or omissions on the part of 
law enforcement officers, members of the Na- 
tional Guard, as defined in section 101(9) 
of title 10, United States Code, members of 
the organized militia of any State or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, not covered by such sec- 
tion 101(9), or members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, who are engaged in 
suppressing a riot or civil disturbance or 
restoring law and order during a riot or civil 
disturbance. 


Mr. HART. Was it the intention of the 
Senator by that provision to hold safe a 
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guardsman who exceeded the force 
needed to suppress the riot? 

Mr. ERVIN. It is my purpose under 
that section to leave the law as it now 
stands and let the National Guardsman 
be tried under State law if he is charged 
with an offense, instead of sending these 
boys into these riot areas to suppress 
riots and maintain law and order, and 
then make them subject to a second pros- 
ecution in the Federal court. 

When I raised the question, the At- 
torney General of the United States said 
that there would not be any prosecutions 
of these individuals under the pending 
bill. I then said: “What about accepting 
my amendment?” However, he would not 
do that. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from North 
Carolina agrees that the existing law pro- 
tects a police official or National Guards- 
man when he is in fact enforcing the law 
and suppressing a riot. Is there not the 
danger that when we add an exemption, 
no matter how carefully couched, we pro- 
vide a ground for arguing that there is 
less restraint upon the police than exist- 
ing law provides. Would not the exemp- 
tion provide more protection than the 
existing law provides? 

Mr. ERVIN. I think that when a man 
is called out at a time when the civil 
authorities have failed and it has be- 
come necessary to call out the National 
Guard to suppress a riot, the man ought 
not to be handicapped in the suppression 
of that riot by the thought that if he 
does his duty and uses force to suppress 
the riot, he will be harassed by prosecu- 
tion in the Federal court. 

Mr. HART. This is on the assumption 
that a Federal court and prosecutor 
would harass and a State court and 
prosecutor would not. That is the only 
logic that I can derive from the argu- 
ment. 

Mr. ERVIN. The pending bill is based 
on the theory that State officials would 
not have enough character, integrity, or 
intelligence to enforce the law that now 
exists. Therefore, because of the dis- 
trust of State officials, we attempt to 
create a new law and subject these peo- 
ple to possible harassment twice, once in 
a distant Federal court and once in a 
State court. 

I do not believe it is wise today, at a 
time when crime is rising and rampant 
in our country, to place further im- 
pediments or further discouragement in 
the way of the efforts of the National 
Guardsmen, Regular Army personnel, or 
law-enforcement officers to protect 
society against those who rob and loot 
and burn and riot. 

If we want to protect the rights of 
people, we ought to protect the rights of 
all people. We ought to protect the rights 
of all people in like manner and under 
like circumstances. A bill which says, in 
effect, that the Federal Government has 
no concern when a white man murders 
a white man and no concern when a 
colored man murders a colored man, and 
is only concerned when there is a diver- 
sity of race or color or religion or na- 
tional origin between the prosecuting 
witness and the accused, is an atrocious 
law from any standpoint. 

As the Senator from Michigan has 
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said, I offered a substitute. My substi- 
tute meets the first requirement of jus- 
tice—that is, it considers that the con- 
stitutional rights or the legal rights of 
one American are just as precious to 
him, regardless of his race, his religion, 
or his national origin, as it is to any 
other American of any race, religion, or 
national origin. 

So, if I could run the Senate and the 
House of Representatives all by myself, 
I would not expand Federal power into 
the fields of crimes of violence, where it 
has never heretofore existed. Unfortu- 
nately, however, sometimes you have to 
take the lesser of two evils. If the Fed- 
eral Government is going into this field, 
it should not go into it under a bill which 
is so broad that it would make the mere 
spoken word or threat a crime. 

But I say this, further: If the Federal 
Government is going into this field, the 
Federal Government should go into it 
by a law which is just and which is con- 
sistent with the fundamental principle of 
justice. It should protect all citizens in 
like manner, under like circumstances, 
and not pass a bill under which the juris- 
diction of the Federal court in a criminal 
case will depend upon a diversity of race 
or a diversity of color or a diversity of 
religion or a diversity of national origin. 

Why, in Heaven’s name, is it worse for 
a Seventh-day Adventist to kill a 
Mohammedan than it is for a Seventh- 
day Adventist to kill a Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist? Yet, this bill, with the other ele- 
ments of the crime created by it, in effect, 
would do precisely that, because you 
would have the requisite diversity of re- 
ligion in the one case and not in the 
other, 

In my opinion, this bill would bring 
chaos into the administration of law in 
cases in which there would be a repeti- 
tion of the riots of last summer. It 
would make it hazardous for any law-en- 
forcement officer or any National 
Guardsman on riot duty to use force 
against a person of another race. But 
no matter how brutal the act of a Na- 
tional Guardsman or police officer might 
be toward a person of his own race, his 
own religion, or his own national origin, 
the bill would have no application. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to yield to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, since 
my colloquy yesterday with the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina— 
I believe the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan joined in the colloquy from 
time to time—I have been trying to de- 
termine how this law would apply to var- 
ious known facts which have existed in 
the past and which developed in such a 
way as to give affront to good people 
throughout the Nation because of the 
inadequacy of the present law. 

I thought, among other things, of the 
outrageous occurrence at Philadelphia, 
Miss., some 2 or 3 years ago, in which, 
apparently, from the outcome of the 
trial, there were probably several white 
citizens who used violence against two 
white citizens, strangers to Mississippi, 
who had come down from other States— 
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I do not recall which—and one Negro 
citizen, who was a citizen of Mississippi. 

As I tried to apply the provisions of 
H.R. 2516, as reported, it seemed to me 
rather clear that this bill, if it becomes 
law would leave the present law exactly 
where it is as to the violence, if any, 
committed by this group of white cit- 
izens against the two white men who 
were killed, which meant that nothing 
more than a charge of conspiracy could 
be lodged—and it was under the charge 
of conspiracy that a conviction was ulti- 
mately obtained—whereas, in the case 
of the Negro boy who was killed, if he 
were killed by a group of white citizens, 
as was alleged, under this law a murder 
charge would lie, and the case would be 
in the Federal court as well as in the 
State court, if proceedings were brought 
there. 

It seems to me—I am just asking this 
question of the distinguished Senator— 
that instead of clearing up that rather 
monstrous situation, under which only a 
conspiracy case could be brought under 
the Federal law as now existing, the pas- 
sage of H.R. 2516, as reported, would 
leave the situation even more confused; 
because, as to the deaths of the two 
white men, if they were caused by the 
violence of other white men, the law 
would be exactly as it is now, with noth- 
ing possible in the Federal courts except 
a conspiracy charge, and in the case of 
the Negro citizen who was killed, if he 
were killed by a group of white men, the 
law would be substantially changed, so 
that a murder case could be brought in 
either the State or the Federal court. 

Am I correct or am I incorrect? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Florida 
is eminently correct. That tragic case, 
as I recall, resulted in three homicides. 
Two of them were white men from New 
York State, and one was a colored man 
from Mississippi. 

If section (a) of the bill had been law 
at the time of the commission of that 
atrocious offense, it would have applied 
to the white people who murdered the 
colored man resident in Mississippi, but 
it would not have applied to their murder 
of the two white men from New York 
State. This is an illustration of the truth 
and attempt to make criminality depend 
not on the character of the act but upon 
the race or religion or national origin of 
the accused or the victim of the alleged 
crime an absurd situation arises. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a moment? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I shall yield to the Senator 
from Michigan in just a moment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to ask if it is 
not true, under the situation which would 
have resulted in that case in the event 
the act now pending were adopted and 
if it had been in effect at that time, that 
there would have been very great dis- 
crimination so far as Federal courts and 
Federa] procedure is concerned between 
the method of handling and the highest 
possible method of handling, the one 
case of the death of the Negro and the 
two cases of the alleged murders of the 
white men? 

Is it not true there would have been 
great discrimination? 
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Mr. ERVIN. Absolutely. A bill which 
professes to seek to abolish discrimina- 
tion makes great discrimination. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I may conclude, it 
seemed to me, thinking through the 
matter, that that was the case. I wanted 
to submit the illustration to the Senator 
from North Carolina, with whom I have 
not had an opportunity to discuss it. It 
seems to me that is exactly the kind of 
law we do not want; namely, one which 
enlarges discrimination instead of re- 
ducing it, and brings about such a com- 
pletely confusing condition that in that 
case under the law proposed here, there 
could have been a murder trial in the 
Federal court for the death of one of 
those persons who happened to be of 
black skin, while a murder trial, if pro- 
ceeded with, could have been held only 
in the State courts of Mississippi as to 
the deaths of the two white persons. 

To my mind that brings about a com- 
pletely ridiculous situation and it would 
have been made even more ridiculous, 
it seems to me, in the event this group 
which was alleged to have committed the 
murders contained some Negro citizens 
as well as white citizens. The situation 
would have been even more confounding, 
particularly so when there was no cer- 
tainty as to who fired the fatal shot in 
each case and if there was a necessity 
of bringing a joint case against the 
entire group. 

It seems to me that to leave a situa- 
tion in such a shape, where such con- 
fusion as that could arise in a matter 
where there needed to be prosecution, 
where there needed to be punishment, 
and where there was an affront given to 
the conscience of the entire Nation, would 
vastly confuse and complicate it. That 
case is one of the cases that is responsi- 
ble, I am sure, for the attempt to place 
new legislation on the books. It seems to 
me that this legislation, instead of cor- 
recting the situation, might vastly con- 
fuse and complicate it. That is the point 
I wish to make. 

Mr. ERVIN. In that case, if the mem- 
bers of the mob had been composed of 
both races and prosecution had been 
brought under section (a) of this bill, if 
it had been the law at that time, the 
judge would have had to charge the jury, 
among other things, that the colored 
men who assisted in the murder could be 
convicted in respect to the murder of the 
two white boys from New York State 
but not of the murder of the colored man 
from Mississippi, whereas the white 
members could be convicted of the mur- 
der of the colored man from Mississippi, 
but not of the murder of the two white 
boys from New York. Could anything be 
more absurd? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
has not quite stated the real degree of 
absurdity of the situation, because fre- 
quently in a case like that there is no 
assurance as to who fired the fatal shot, 
and the case has to be brought jointly 
against a group of defendants. If the of- 
fense existed in one way, it would be an 
offense in the Federal court against cer- 
tain defendants and not others, and an 
offense in a State court against the rest 
of the defendants, and not the first group. 
This makes it an impossible situation for 
justice to be obtained. 
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Mr. ERVIN. That is one of the reasons 
which rendered me totally incapable of 
comprehending why the Department of 
Justice is not willing to accept my sug- 
gestion and my substitute which would 
have made all of the parties guilty in a 
case like that, irrespective of all matters 
of race. They would not even have to 
prove anything about race, religion, or 
national origin. 

I now yield to the Senator from Michi- 
gan. 

(At this point, Mr. McGovern as- 
sumed the chair.) 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I under- 
stand why the exchange continued, but I 
had hoped to introduce a note of clari- 
fication. 

The Philadelphia, Miss., incident did, 
indeed, encourage the introduction of 
legislation such as the committee re- 
ported. If the bill the committee reported 
had been the law there would have been 
no problem about proceeding against the 
white men who shot down the two whites 
and the Negro because the bill provides 
in section (b)(2) with respect to any- 
body who “knowingly injures, intimi- 
dates, or interferes with, or attempts to 
injure, intimidate, or interfere with any 
person, (2) because he is or has been urg- 
ing or aiding others to so participate in 
voting and other affairs.” That, as I un- 
derstand it, is precisely why the white 
men shot down the northern white vic- 
tims, and it is a crystal clear example of 
why the bill before us would be extremely 
useful. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Florida 
and I were discussing a prosecution un- 
der subsection (a) of the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I was much intrigued 
about the Mississippi crime rate. I heard 
Mississippi pointed out as being such a 
horrible example in so many cases. I 
studied the recent crime reports of the 
FBI and I discovered that with the ex- 
ception of the State of North Dakota, 
the State of Mississippi is the most law- 
abiding State in the Union according to 
those records. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, the crime that was men- 
tioned by the Senator from Florida of- 
fended the conscience of America. If it 
happened only once in a century it is 
once too often. 

It has enormous fallout effect on the 
exercise of rights by a great many people 
in that region. I think we just blink at 
the facts of life if we think that since 
it happens only once in a while, its in- 
timidating effect does not carry through 
generations. 

Mr. ERVIN. I agree with the Senator 
from Michigan that it was an atrocious 
crime; but I am not certain that some 
of the 180 unsolved murders in the State 
of New York in 1966 were not atrocious 
crimes. Many of them were gangland 
murders. 

I remember sitting on the Democratic 
platform committee in Chicago in 1956, 
when an atrocious crime was committed 
against a colored boy named Till, from 
Chicago. Demands were made for a law 
such as is proposed in this bill. 

While the committee was sitting, a 
man was murdered in the city of Chi- 
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cago. He was shot about 50 times with a 
machinegun. Then his body was stripped 
of all its clothing, because the murderers 
did not want anything left by which to 
identify him. That was a murder equally 
as atrocious, except that it was done de- 
liberately rather than emotionally, as 
the ones that were being discussed before 
the platform committee. 

Mr. President, I have several amend- 
ments. The way I shall present them will 
depend on the way the Senate votes on 
the first amendment. I have two substi- 
tutes, and I wish to discuss the one that 
I consider the most important, although 
I shall offer a milder one first as a test 
of the temper of the Senate. 

Mr. President, on October 25, by suc- 
cessive votes of 8 to 7, the Committee on 
the Judiciary rejected a substitute bill 
proposed by the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee and agreed to report the 
bill now pending. The subcommittee sub- 
stitute would have revised the constitu- 
tional basis of H.R. 2516, provided pro- 
tection to the American workingman, 
and extended the Constitution to the 
American Indian. 

The vote by which the committee ac- 
cepted one version of H.R. 2516 and 
rejected another reflects a basic differ- 
ence in theories of citizenship in a free 
society. With peculiar inconsistency, the 
majority reflected their belief that special 
rights and protections can and should 
be extended to a limited group of citi- 
zens; yet at the same time, they refused 
to grant rights to a minority group most 
in need of basic constitutional rights. 
The minority vote, on the other hand, 
refiects a theory of government which 
would apply the guarantees of law to all 
citizens, regardless of race, creed, color, 
or national origin. It also recognizes that 
no individual should stand, as does the 
American Indian, beyond the reach of 
the Constitution. 

The amendment I am now proposing is 
identical to the subcommittee substitute 
rejected by the committee. I urge this 
body to reject the committee proposal 
and adopt my alternative. Only by such 
action can we preserve our constitutional 
and legal systems so that they will con- 
tinue to protect all citizens of all races 
and all generations. 

THE 14TH AMENDMENT AND H.R. 2516 


The bill recommended by a majority 
of the committee violates the Constitu- 
tion by going beyond the 14th amend- 
ment while at the same time violating 
the spirit of the amendment by protect- 
ing only certain classes of persons. 

The bill would make it a crime for any 
person “whether or not acting under 
color of law” to injure, intimidate, or in- 
terfere with “any person because of his 
race, color, religion, or national origin 
and because he is or has been engaging 
or seeking to engage lawfully in” various 
enumerated activities. Among these ac- 
tivities are voting in purely State elec- 
tions, attending public schools, partici- 
pating in purely state activities, and 
serving on State court juries. The con- 
stitutional basis for congressional action 
to protect these activities from purely 
private interference is said to rest in 
Congress’ power under section 5 of the 
14th amendment to implement the 
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“equal protection” clause of the amend- 
ment. This argument is invalid. 

The relevant portion of the amend- 
ment provides: 

No state shall. . deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws. 


Section 5 grants power in Congress to 
enforce “by appropriate legislation the 
provisions of this article.” The only right 
which is guaranteed and, accordingly, the 
only right which Congress can protect 
under that clause is the right to be free 
from State denial of equal protection of 
the laws. That is what the clear language 
means, and that has been the uniform 
interpretation of the courts from the 
beginning. 

In the first case concerning the power 
of Congress under the fifth section of the 
14th amendment the Supreme Court had 
this to say: 

The 14th amendment prohibits a state 
from denying to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws; but 
this provision does not, any more than the 
one which precedes it, and which we have 
just considered, add anything to the rights 
which one citizen has under the Constitution 
against another. The equality of the rights 
of citizens is a principle of republicanism. 
Every republican government is in duty 
bound to protect all its citizens in the en- 
joyment of this principle, if within its power, 
That duty was originally assumed by the 
states; and it still remains there. The only 
obligation resting upon the United States is 
to see that the states do not deny the right. 
This the amendment guarantees, but no 
more. The power of the national government 
is limited to the enforcement of this guar- 
anty. United States v. Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 
542, 554-5 (1875). 


No clearer language could be found to 
express the idea that the only power of 
Congress under section 5 is to enforce 
the prohibitions which the 14th amend- 
ment imposes upon state action. 

In the case of United States v. Guest, 
et al., 383 U.S. 745, Mr. Justice Stewart 
cites the Civil Rights Cases, 109 US. 3, 
in support of the Court’s decision. That 
case stated, starting at page 10: 

The first section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment (which is the one relied on), after de- 
claring who shall be citizens of the United 
States, and of the several States, is prohibi- 
tory in its character, and prohibitory upon 
the States. It declares that: 

“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

It is State action of a particular character 
that is prohibited. Individual invasion of in- 
dividual rights is not the subject matter of 
the amendment, It has a deeper and broader 
scope. It nullifies and makes void all State 
legislation, and State action of every kind, 
which impairs the privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the United States or which in- 
jures them in life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law, or which denies to 
any of them the equal protection of the 
laws, 

It not only does this, but, in order that 
the national will, thus declared, may not be 
a mere brutum julmem, the last section of 
the amendment vests Congress with the 
power to enforce it by appropriate legisla- 
tion, To enforce what? To enforce the pro- 
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hibition, to adopt appropriate legislation for 
correcting the effects of such prohibited State 
laws and State acts, and thus to render them 
effectually null, void and innocuous. 

This is the legislative power conferred upon 
Congress, and this is the whole of it. It does 
not invest the Congress with the power to 
legislate upon subjects which are within the 
domain of State legislation, but to provide 
modes of relief against State legislation or 
State action of the kind referred to. It does 
not authorize Congress to create a code of 
municipal law for the regulation of private 
rights; but to provide modes of redress 
against the operation of State laws and the 
action of State officers, executive or judicial, 
when these are subversive of the fundamen- 
tal rights specified in the amendment. 

Positive rights and privileges are un- 
doubtedly secured by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment; but they are secured by way of pro- 
hibition against State laws and State pro- 
ceedings affecting those rights and privileges, 
and by power given to Congress to legislate 
for the purpose of carrying such prohibition 
into effect: and such legislation must neces- 
sarily be predicated upon such supposed 
State laws or State proceedings, and be di- 
rected to the correction, of their operation 
and effect. 


In 1926, the Supreme Court decided 
the case of Corrigan v. Buckley, 271 U.S. 
323. At page 330 the Court said: 


And the prohibitions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment “have reference to State action 
exclusively, and not to any action of private 
individuals.” Virginia v. Rives, 100 U.S. 313, 
318; United States v. Harris, 106 U.S. 629, 
639. “It is State action of a particular char- 
acter that is prohibited. Individual invasion 
of individual rights is not the subject matter 
of the amendment.” Civil Rights Cases, 109 
USS. 3, 11. 


In 1948, the Supreme Court held, in 
Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1, that for 
State courts to enforce racially restrictive 
covenants was State action forbidden by 
the 14th amendment. On page 13, writ- 
rat al the Court, Chief Justice Vinson 


Since the decision of this Court in the 
Civil Rights Cases 109 U.S. 3(1883), the prin- 
ciple has become firmly embedded in our 
constitutional law that the action inhibited 
by the first section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment is only such action as may fairly be 
said to be that of the States, That Amend- 
ment erects no shield against merely private 
conduct, however discriminatory or wrong- 
ful. 

We conclude, therefore, that the restrictive 
agreements standing alone cannot be re- 
garded as violative of any rights guaranteed 
to petitioners by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
So long as the purposes of these agreements 
are effectuated by voluntary adherence to 
their terms, it would appear clear that there 
has been no action by the State and the pro- 
visions of the Amendment have not been 
violated. 


In Burton v. Wilmington Parking Au- 


thorities, 365 U.S. 715, the Court stated 
at page 721: 


The Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1888) 
“embedded in our constitutional law” the 
principle “that the action inhibited by the 
first section [Equal Protection Clause] of the 
Fourteenth Amendment is only such action 
as may fairly be said to be that of the States. 
That Amendment erects no shield against 
merely private conduct, however discrimina- 
tory or wrongful.” 


Mr. Justice Douglas, concurring in 
e v. Louisiana, 368 U.S. 175, 177-8, 
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It is, of course, State action that is pro- 
hibited by the Fourteenth Amendment, not 
the actions of individuals. So far as the 
Fourteenth Amendment in concerned, indi- 
viduals can be as prejudiced and intolerant 
as they like. They may as a consequence sub- 
ject themselves to suit for assault, battery, 
or trespass, but those actions have no footing 
in the Federal Constitution. The line of for- 
bidden conduct marked by the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
is crossed only when a State makes prejudice 
or intolerance its policy and enforces it, as 
held in the Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3. 

Mr. Justice Bradley, speaking for the Court, 
said: “. . . civil rights, such as are guar- 
anteed by the Constitution against State 
aggression cannot be impaired by the wrong- 
ful act of individuals, unsupported by State 
authority in the shape of laws, customs, or 
judicial or executive proceedings.” 


In the case of Peterson v. City of 
Greenville, 373 U.S. 244 (1963), the Chief 
Justice writing for the Court said at page 
247: 

It cannot be disputed that under our de- 
cisions “private conduct abridging individual 
rights does no violence to the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause unless to some significant ex- 
tent the State in any of its manifestations 
has been found to have become involved in 
it.” Burton v. Wilmington Parking Authori- 
ties, 365 U.S. 715, 722; Turner v. City of 
Memphis, 369 U.S. 350. 


In the face of nearly 100 years of this 
consistent and unequivocal interpretation 
of the meaning of the 14th amendment, 
the committee majority has nevertheless 
taken the position that Congress, in in- 
suring that States do not deny to citizens 
equal protection, may legislate against 
private denials of the right unaffected by 
any State action. This theory is directly 
contrary to reason, law, and the clear 
words of the amendment. 

It has been suggested that all this 
history and all these decisions have been 
nullified by the concurring opinions of 
Justices Clark and Brennan in the case 
of the United States v. Guest, 383 U.S. 
745 (1966) . This is nonsense. 

First, the Justices’ remarks were made 
in concurring opinions, and were not in 
the opinion of the Court. Second, the 
statements are merely dicta, and discuss 
issues not necessary to a decision of the 
case. As Justice Harlan stated: 

The action of three of the Justices who 
join the Court's opinion in nonetheless cur- 
sorily pronouncing themselves on the far- 
reaching constitutional questions deliberate- 
ly not reached in Part II seems to me, to say 


the very least, extraordinary. 383 U.S. at 762, 
footnote 1, 


Third, the Justices claimed by the 
committee to support its theory, in real- 
ity disagreed with each other. Three Jus- 
tices agreed in the Clark opinion, three 
others in the Brennan opinion. No Jus- 
tice signing the one opinion joined in the 
other. Fourth, no authority was cited by 
either Justice in support of his view of 
the law. Each statement stands as a bald 
declaration unsubstantiated by case law 
or logic. 

Finally, the opinion of Justice Clark 
states only that Congress may reach pri- 
vate conspiracies. It goes no further. The 
opinion of Justice Brennan suggests, but 
does not clearly say, that private individ- 
ual denials of equal protection may be 
reached, irrespective of the existence of 
a conspiracy. The committee bill does not 
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speak of “Whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law, conspires.” It speaks 
only of private individual action and thus 
may claim at most the support of only 
the three Justices concurring in the dicta 
of Justice Brennan. In point of fact, how- 
ever, Justice Brennan never does say out- 
right that private individual action is 
subject to congressional legislation under 
the amendment. The thrust of his opin- 
ion is directed at the question of whether 
Congress has already legislated against 
private conspiracies and whether it could 
have done so constitutionally. Carefully, 
read, even Justice Brennan does not say 
that the 14th amendment authorizes 
criminal] legislation aimed at individual 
action in the absence of a conspiracy. 

Regardless of the dicta, the opinion of 
the Court in Guest, as written by Justice 
Stewart, said: 

It is commonplace that rights under the 
Equal Protection Clause itself arise only 
where there has been an involvement of the 
State or of one acting under the color of its 
authority. The Equal Protection Clause “does 
not ...add anything to the rights which 
one citizen has under the Constitution 
against another.” As Mr. Justice Douglas 
more recently put it, “The Fourteenth 
Amendment protects the individual against 
State action, not against wrongs done by 
individuals.” This has been the view of the 
Court from the beginning. It remains the 
Court’s view today. [Citations omitted] (383 
US. at 755). 


Although the dicta in two of the con- 
curring opinions assert that some kinds 
of private action may violate “14th 
amendment rights,” it is beyond doubt 
that the words of the amendment and the 
uniform interpretation of the courts 
from the beginning—including the hold- 
ing in the Guest case—make it clear that 
only state action denying equal protec- 
tion of the laws is prohibited by the 14th 
amendment. 

Furthermore, the committee bill vio- 
lates the spirit of the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment because 
it does not protect all people similarly 
situated but rather makes a classification 
based on race. The Supreme Court has 
held that it tests the validity of Federal 
legislation under the due process clause 
of the fifth amendment by the same rules 
of equality that are employed to test the 
validity of State legislation under the 
14th amendment—Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 
U.S. 497; NLRB v. Jones Steel Corpora- 
tion, 301 U.S. 1; District of Columbia v. 
Brooke, 214 U.S. 138. 

The guiding principle, stated by the 
Court, is that the constitutional guar- 
anty of equal protection of the laws re- 
quires that all persons shall be treated 
alike under like circumstances and con- 
ditions, i.e., Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection & Insurance Co. v. Harrison, 301 
U.S. 459; Colgate v. Harvey, 296 U.S. 
404; St. Louis Poster Adv. Co. v. St. Louis, 
249 U.S. 269; Truaz v. Corrigan, 257 U.S. 
312; Watson v. Maryland, 218 U.S. 173. 

Although it is permissible to make 
reasonable legislative classifications, the 
Supreme Court has held that classifica- 
tion based on race is a denial of the equal 
protection clause—Brown v. Board of 
Education, 347 U.S. 483. Because the bill 
proposed by a majority of the committee 
does not protect all people in the exercise 
of their Federal rights but makes pro- 
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tection dependent upon race or religion 
or national origin, it violates the under- 
lying premise of equal protection. 

In short, the committee majority, in 
the guise of enforcing the 14th amend- 
ment, in reality seeks to amend it. In- 
stead of reading: 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 


They would have it read: 

No person shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the Untied States; 
nor shall any person deprive any person of 
life, liberty or property without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. 


The majority would chop logic and 
bedevil commonsense. They see “no 
State” and read “no person.” 

THE SUBCOMMITTEE SUBSTITUTE 
CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS 


The subcommittee substitute which the 
majority rejected and which I am now 
discussing, has at least two advantages 
over the bill reported: It is constitutional 
and it does not threaten unlimited ex- 
pansion of Federal police power. 

The substitute is based on accepted 
constitutional grounds for Federal legis- 
lation. The “necessary and proper” clause 
of article I, section 8, grants to Congress 
the power to enforce the rights conferred 
or guaranteed by it through the exercise 
of its enumerated powers. All but a frac- 
tion of the criminal laws enacted by Con- 
gress stem from this authority. Under it, 
only a right or activity established by 
Federal statute or secured by the Con- 
stitution can be protected by Federal 
criminal law. State responsibility to 
maintain general law and order is not 
threatened. 

In contrast, the majority bill is 
founded on the dubious proposition that 
Congress has the power to declare viola- 
tions of Federal criminal law actions by 
private individuals which deny to others 
“due process of law” or “the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” Because, by their 
very definition, all crimes result in a de- 
nial of due process or equal protection, 
this novel theory opens the door to a 
complete takeover by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of State law enforcement re- 
sponsibilities. The subcommittee substi- 
tute was devised to accomplish the pur- 
pose of the administration proposal, but 
to do so in a manner which would pre- 
serve the traditional limits of Federal 
power. 

As pointed out elsewhere in the minor- 
ity views, the substitute bill also dis- 
penses with the need to prove motivation 
based on race, religion, or national origin. 
Thus the substitute promises to be more 
effective criminal legislation. 


PROTECTED ACTIVITIES 


The substitute’s coverage applies to as 
many of the activities and rights listed 
in the administration’s version as are 
necessary for adequate protection. The 
substitute brings under Federal protec- 
tion the eight most important enumer- 
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ated activities in the administration’s 
bill. In addition, four other rights— 
traveling in interstate commerce, insti- 
tuting civil suits, informing on violations 
of Federal criminal law, and freedom 
from violence while in official custody— 
are covered. 

The substitute protects all voting in 
most elections—primary, special, and 
general—including all State elections in 
which Federal offices are being filled. All 
registration for voting is incorporated. 
Voting in purely State elections, an ac- 
tivity not protected in the substitute, is 
already covered by section 11(b) of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, which in fact 
has broader scope than the bill adopted 
by the majority. Violations of that pro- 
vision now carry a possible penalty of 
$5,000 or 5 years’ imprisonment, or both. 

The subcommittee bill protects jurors 
in Federal trials from violence. Although 
it does not include State jury service, 
proponents of the committee bill have 
been unable to point to a single case of 
violence against State jurors which war- 
rants the extension of Federal protection 
to this activity. While the majority de- 
cries the “broad coverage” of the sub- 
stitute bill, they show no reluctance to 
expand Federal criminal law into areas 
where it is not needed. 

Protection from violent interference in 
the rights to employment conferred by 
title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act are 
included in both versions. Likewise, both 
bills protect interstate travel to some 
extent. Under the committee's bill, only 
citizens traveling by way of airplane, 
train, or interstate bus are covered; and 
the majority have cited no cases in which 
this coverage has been necessary. The 
bill frankly disclaims any intention of 
covering other forms of interstate travel. 
The substitute, in contrast, seeks to bring 
within its coverage cases such as the 
murder of Lemuel Penn, the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Army Reserve officer, who was 
murdered while returning to his home in 
a private car. Despite professions of con- 
cern for racially motivated crimes, the 
shooting of James Meredith is also 
omitted from the coverage of the com- 
mittee bill. 

Both bills include protection for per- 
sons engaged in activities managed or 
assisted in whole or in part by Federal 
funds. Although the subcommittee bill 
does not specifically list attending public 
school as one of the protected activities, 
it is clear that this is a protected activity 
under the substitute. All but the smallest 
fraction of public school districts now 
receive Federal assistance under the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
school lunch and school milk programs, 
or one or another of the many different 
sources of Federal assistance. In a short 
time, the lure of Federal funds will, un- 
doubtedly, reduce still further the num- 
ber of schools now receiving Federal aid. 
The substitute bill, by prohibiting violent 
interference with the right to enjoy fed- 
erally assisted programs, covers all but a 
small fraction of any violence directed at 
persons attending public schools and col- 
leges, and does so in a constitutionally 
sound and sanctioned manner. Further, 
it does not distinguish between the in- 
jured children on the grounds of their 
race, religion, or national origin. 
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In addition to protection of the right 
to frequent places of public accommoda- 
tion without fear of violence—rights 
which are the subject of title II of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act—the substitute also 
protects the right to institute civil ac- 
tions under Federal law, the right to in- 
form upon violations of Federal criminal 
law, and the right to be free of violence 
while in Federa: custody. In each of these 
areas, recent events have demonstrated 
a need for such protection. 

In substance, the substitute bill not 
only duplicates the majority’s bill in the 
essential areas where its proponents 
claim a need exists for Federal protec- 
tion; it also satisfies the claims of all 
citizens for protection of their Federal 
rights. The subcommittee substitute cov- 
ers 98 percent of the area encompassed 
by the committee bill, it provides the 
same penalties, and is a constitutional 
and more effective measure. 

I now yield to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I congratulate the Senator from North 
Carolina and the other members of the 
minority of the committee for their ef- 
forts to bring to the Senate a truly 
meaningful civil rights bill, one which 
will protect the civil rights of 200 mil- 
lion Americans. After all, when a man 
is deprived of his life, he has been de- 
prived of a highly valuable civil right. 
To take the view that a person should 
be protected only in the event that there 
is a difference of color between him and 
his assailant really is to consider only 
one small segment of the problem. 

As the Senator well knows, most white 
men are killed by white men. Most black 
men are killed by black men. Most mur- 
ders do not occur in situations which 
the law condones. 

If we are to get into these areas, the 
Senator is most correct in saying that 
200 million Americans should have their 
civil rights protected. Above all, he is 
correct in saying that we should not seek 
out those who, in many instances, are 
actually professional troublemakers, such 
as Rap Brown and Stokely Carmichael, 
and accord to them rights which have 
not existed before, but should accord to 
them rights which, historically, belong to 
every citizen. 

I congratulate the Senator from North 
Carolina and other Senators who have 
joined him in proposing his amendment 
for trying to give us a meaningful civil 
rights bill, one which will protect the 
rights of 200 million Americans, rights 
which have been violated through- 
out the years, rather than a bill to help a 
few professional agitators. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator from 
Louisiana for his most pertinent and 
valuable comments. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from North Carolina 
yield for a question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the Sen- 
ator explain why it is that the members 
of the committee who are so eager to 
protect civil rights were unwilling to pro- 
tect the rights of the great majority of 
Americans, in their zeal to protect a 
small minority? Why is it that they think 
so little of the vast majority of Ameri- 
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cans but would enthrone so small a mi- 
nority? 

Mr. ERVIN. I cannot comprehend why 
they took that cross section, because all 
the law dictionaries I have eyer in- 
spected on the subject say that a civil 
rights is a right which belongs to all 
citizens. The bill proceeds upon the 
theory that the majority do not have 
any rights which Congress should pro- 
tect. It also proceeds upon the theory 
that our most ancient members of the 
minority, the American Indian, should 
continue to be deprived of all constitu- 
tional rights, because the proponents of 
the pending bill presented a solid front 
against the proposal made by me that 
the American Indians residing upon the 
reservations be given the same constitu- 
tional rights as other Americans. They 
voted most emphatically against that 
proposal. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I must express my resentment and oppo- 
sition to the thought which seems to be 
prevalent nowadays, based upon the 
shows that we see on television and in 
the motion pictures, that the only bad 
people in this country are people of Anglo 
Saxon descent, and particularly those 
who reside in the South. 

Nowadays it has gotten to the point 
that nobody can play the role of a 
“heavy” or a villain on television or in 
a motion picture or anything of that 
sort if he is a member of any ethnic 
group. 

For awhile the Italians got the worst 
of it on the program involving Elliot Ness. 
The name of the program was “The Un- 
touchables.” However, Italians protested 
about this to the point that the producer 
had to discontinue that practice. 

It would now seem that about the only 
group that could be employed to portray 
villains appears to be white people of 
Anglo-Saxon descent, and particularly 
those with a southern accent. 

Mr. ERVIN. Unfortunately it is still 
thought to be politically profitable by 
some statesmen or politicians, or what- 
ever name one wishes to call them, to 
point the finger of scorn at the South. 

I pointed out yesterday that one of the 
great States, a State whose Senators will 
be enthusiastic supporters of the admin- 
istration proposal—the great State of 
New York—had 780 murders in 1966, of 
which 180, or 23.1 percent, were not 
solved. 

I charged yesterday and I charge again 
today, with no fear of any successful 
proof to the contrary, that those un- 
solved murders in New York State alone 
during the year 1966 greatly exceeded all 
of the murders of an interracial char- 
acter committed in all 11 Southern States 
during this generation, and yet we have 
to have legislation directed at the South. 
However, they are perfectly willing to 
trust the State of New York to enforce 
the law against murders in New York, 
notwithstanding the fact that the State 
of New York failed to solve 180 murders 
in 1 year which, as I pointed out, consti- 
tutes 23.1 percent, almost one-fourth, of 
all the murders committed in New York 
during that entire year. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The way 
things are going, with the target being 
to grant special advantages to special 
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groups and antidiscrimination against 
special groups, and to permit action only 
against certain people, mainly people of 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry who happen to 
come from the South or have a southern 
accent, I suppose that the present trend 
will in due course put us in about the 
same category as the American Indian. 

The first American citizens have been 
relegated to a status in which they are 
without rights. I suppose that we are in 
line to be second in the line of fire at the 
rate this thing seems to be growing. 

Why should some others not share our 
plight? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is because it is not 
politically profitable for anybody to take 
the State of New York to task because 
of its failure to solve 180 murders in 1966. 

It is politically profitable to point the 
finger of scorn at some Southern States, 
a State which may have one interracial 
murder which may not be solved. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator very much for the very fine 
presentation he has made of this issue. 

EMPLOYEE RIGHTS 

Mr. ERVIN. Although the committee 
and the Justice Department clearly pro- 
fess only to legislate for special groups, 
rather than for all Americans, they are 
very selective in the groups they would 
protect. Not only do they deny basic 
rights to American Indians, they also re- 
ject the legitimate demands of American 
workingmen for protection against un- 
lawful violence and for vindication of 
long-established Federal statutory rights. 
The subcommittee substitute contains a 
provision which guarantees to all em- 
ployees who are members of labor unions, 
the freedom to exercise rights secured by 
statute for more than 20 years. Section 
7 of the Taft-Hartley Act has been 
rightly called the Magna Carta of the 
workingman. It guarantees to him the 
right to join in collective action in de- 
fense of his interests and to bargain col- 
lectively with his employer. But it also 
guarantees him the right to refuse to join 
in collective action, and to disagree with 
his fellow employees and union members 
when his conscience demands. 

In support of this right, section 
8(b) (1) (A) of the act makes it an un- 
fair labor practice for any labor union 
to “coerce or restrain” an employee who 
joins or refrains from joining in collec- 
tive action. Despite the clear language 
and intent of this statute, the Supreme 
Court in June 1967 rendered a 5-to-4 
decision which vitiates the prohibition 
of section 8(b) (1) (A) and destroys the 
individual rights secured by section 7. 
The Supreme Court in the case of Allis- 
Chalmers v. NLRB, 388 U.S. 175 (1967), 
ruled that it was not “restraint or coer- 
cion” for unions to fine members who 
choose not to participate in strikes, a 
right admittedly theirs under the law. 
In doing so, the Court did more than 
grant powerful unions the power to de- 
prive citizens of their right to earn a 
living in the face of union disapproval. 
The implications of the decision affect 
every aspect of union-employee rela- 
tions. Already there have been cases in 
which employees have been fined $10,- 
000, $20,000 and even more. In one recent 
case, the American Federation of Tele- 
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vision and Radio Artists fined over 100 
union members for working even when 
their union was not on strike, merely be- 
cause they disobeyed a “no work” order 
of their leaders. Four of these employees 
were fined a total of $48,000. As one of 
the victims pointedly stated: 

This is not a question of “a right to work.” 
It is a question of individual liberty and 
civil rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
and so many times of late upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

If an American is protected against illegal 
search and seizure of his personal property, 
yet on the other hand may be ordered to 
dishonor a personal contract with his em- 
ployer, and ordered not to earn a living; if 
others may be ordered not to earn a living 
if they work with a violator, and finally if 
a union has the right to punish an American 
newsman for exercising his constitutional 
duty by confiscating his savings, then liberty 
in fact does not exist. 


In another case, a woman was fined 
for daring to go to church on Sunday 
rather than to a union meeting which 
had been called for the same time. In a 
third case, a union member resigned 
from a union in disagreement with its 
policies. This did not prevent the union 
from fining him $10,000. Because of the 
Supreme Court ruling, and the effect of 
earlier cases, the fine will probably have 
to be paid. In a fourth case, an employee 
was fined because he sought a union elec- 
tion to decide which union would repre- 
sent him in bargaining with his em- 
ployer. In a fifth case, a union member 
was fined for working too hard. 

The net effect of the Allis-Chalmers 
case will be to confirm in unions the 
absolute control over their members. 
What union member would dare risk a 
crushing fine by defying the union lead- 
ership? All that the union need do to in- 
sure complete docility from its members 
is to threaten a few members with enor- 
mous fines. The Supreme Court has al- 
ready done the rest. 

The subcommittee substitute would 
reverse the Allis-Chalmers case, and re- 
store the Taft-Hartley law to its orig- 
inal meaning. Yet, the committee ma- 
jority, seeking to vindicate the rights 
of some Americans, callously refused to 
aid the workingman, just as it refused 
the American Indian and most other 
Americans. 

The subcommittee substitute also con- 
tains another provision rejected by the 
committee majority. Section 245(a) (9) 
of the substitute seeks to protect from 
violence the right of all Americans “to 
pursue employment by any department 
or agency of the United States or by any 
private employer engaged in interstate 
commerce or any activity affecting in- 
terstate commerce, or to travel to or from 
the place of employment or any other 
place for such purpose.” The protection 
against violence is not restricted to per- 
sons of one color, of one religion, or some 
national origin, while leaving all other 
citizens outside the Federal law. This 
provision is especially important because 
in some areas of the country violence 
is directed at persons with the express 
purpose of interfering with their right 
to work and earn a living. Unfortunately, 
there are some places where local and 
State law-enforcement officers and courts 
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are powerless to punish these acts of 
violence. The recent tragedies which 
have occurred in the steel haulers strike, 
and history of violence involving team- 
sters and longshoremen, all testify to 
the need and propriety of extending Fed- 
eral protection to these crimes of vio- 
lence. Indeed, if nothing else, the find- 
ings of the Senate Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee warrant this protec- 
tion. No reason has been offered, nor, 
indeed, can be offered, for refusing to 
extend protection against violence to 
American workingmen. But despite the 
merits of this subcommittee proposal, 
the Justice Department, heeding power- 
ful voices, refuses to extend Federal 
protection in this one area where it is 
so sorely required. 

Mr. President, I desire to call atten- 
tion to an inexcusable result of the Allis- 
Chalmers case. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, as codified in 
section 157 of title 29 of the United 
States Code, provides: 

Employees shall have the right to self- 
organization, to form, join, or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and 
to engage in other concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection, and shall also have 
the right to refrain from any or all of such 
activities except to the extent that such right 
may be affected by an agreement requiring 
membership in a labor organization as a 
condition of employment as authorized in 
section 158 (a) (3) of this title. 


Then, section 158 of title 29 of the 
United States Code reads, in part: 


(a) It shall be an unfair labor practice for 
an employer— 

(1) to interfere with, restrain, or coerce 
employees in the exercise of the rights guar- 
anteed in section 157 of this title; 
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Provided, That this paragraph shall not 
impair the right of a labor organization to 
prescribe its own rules with respect to the 
acquisition or retention of membership 
therein; or (B) an employer in the selection 
of his representatives for the purposes of col- 
lective bargaining or the adjustment of 
grievances; 


I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to what is a crying shame when 
viewed from the aspect of fundamental 
justice. The American Federation of 
Television and Radio Artists, Kansas 
City local, AFL-CIO, of Kansas City, 
Mo., had a charge preferred against it 
by some of its former members. This is 
the charge: 

American Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists, Kansas City Local, restrained 
and coerced Eugene Edward Davis, Howard 
H. Hanks, Dan Henry Bowser, George Robert 
Higby, Robert V. Lewellen, William T. Lowry, 
Jr., in the exercise of rights guaranteed by 
Section 7 of the Act, by imposing fines upon 
the above-named employees in amounts 
ranging from $10,000 to $20,000, on and after 
January 6, 1966. Said fines were imposed be- 
cause (1) the employees exercised their Sec- 
tion 7 right to resign from American Fed- 
eration of Television and Radio Artists, 
‘Kansas City Local, after the expiration of a 
collective bargaining contract containing a 
provision requiring union membership as a 
condition of employment and (2) the em- 
ployees exercised their Section 7 right, after 
submitting their resignations, to refrain 
from striking against WDAF. 
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These men filed that complaint, with 
the regional director of the National 
Labor Relations Board and asked him 
to prefer a charge based upon that com- 
plaint. 

Mind you—to recapitulate—these men 
were in an employment covered by a 
union shop contract. The union shop 
contract had expired; and under the ex- 
press provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
they were free not to belong to the un- 
ion, They resigned from the union. They 
resigned from the union because they 
thought that the local was engaged in 
an unjustified strike, and they refused 
to participate in the strike. They exer- 
cised their rights under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, and they asked the regional di- 
rector of the National Labor Relations 
Board to prefer a charge against the 
union, which fined them various fines 
ranging from $10,000 to $20,000. The 
regional director refused to do so. 

They then carried their complaint to 
the general counsel of the National La- 
bor Board. 

In other words, they appealed from 
the regional director’s refusal to prefer 
the charge. The general counsel ruled as 
follows: 

The appeal is denied. The action of the 
Union in fining the six individuals concerned 
did not provide a substantial basis for an 
unfair labor practice finding under the cir- 
cumstances here disclosed. 


The ruling is signed “Arnold Ordman, 
General Counsel, by Irving M. Herman, 
Director, Office of Appeals.“ 

Mr. President, that ruling is a disgrace 
to justice. Here are men no longer re- 
quired to belong to the union, who had 
resigned from the union, and who had 
refused to participate in union activities 
because they deemed them unjust, and 
yet they are fined $10,000 to $20,000 
after resigning from the union, and here 
is a general counsel of the National La- 
bor Relations Board the only human be- 
ing on earth through whom they could 
obtain relief, and he said that does not 
amount to an unfair labor practice un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. President, mind you, as I under- 
stand the Taft-Hartley Act, these men 
have no remedy of their own. They have 
to ask the General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to prefer a 
charge before they can be relieved of 
these fines and the General Counsel 
refuses to do it. 

If a Federal court anywhere in this 
land had imposed such enormous fines 
for such conduct or similar conduct it 
would have been unconstitutional. The 
actions of the court in so doing would 
have been unconstitutional under the 
eighth amendment of the Constitution 
which prohibits courts of the Union from 
imposing excess fines upon persons con- 
victed in Federal courts of the United 
States. 

Here, under the interpretation placed 
upon the National Labor Relations Act 
in the case of NLRB against Allis Chal- 
mers Co. in the Supreme Court, what the 
U.S. Government cannot do under the 
Constitution, the unions can do and the 
men are bereft of a remedy. So in the 
substitute bill we have a provision to 
make clear that a man cannot be de- 
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prived of these rights merely because he 
wants to be a free citizen, and even rights 
guaranteed to him by section 7 of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which I read to the 
Senate as is embodied in section 157 of 
title 29 of the United States Code. It 
seems to me that if we want to protect 
the constitutional rights, we should 
adopt either the committee substitute or 
some amendment which would restore 
freedom to these men and remove this 
incorrect interpretation of the Supreme 
Court. 
BILL OF RIGHTS FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 


There is no doubt that the American 
Indian is the most neglected minority 
group in the history of this Nation. Even 
though the Indians are the first Ameri- 
cans, the national policy relating to them 
has been shamefully different from that 
relating to other minorities. 

Unfortunately, those most seriously 
hurt by the committee action rejecting 
the substitute are the first Americans, 
whose rights have been ignored by every- 
one. 

In 1961, the Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights began its preliminary in- 
vestigation of the legal status of the In- 
dian in America and the problems they 
encounter when asserting constitutional 
rights in their relations with State, Fed- 
eral, and tribal governments. The sub- 
committee has conducted extensive hear- 
ings in Washington, D.C., and in several 
States containing large Indian popula- 
tions, In all, some 79 witnesses appeared 
before the subcommittee, representing 
Indian tribes, national associations rep- 
resenting Indians, Members of Congress, 
State officials, and representatives from 
the Department of the Interior. The bills 
are supported by the National Congress 
of American Indians, the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, the De- 
partment of Interior, the Indian Rights 
Association, Association on American In- 
dian Affairs, Inc., the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ, and Indian tribes 
throughout the United States. Rather 
than often-repeated words, the Indians 
need action—legislative action which this 
committee easily could have given them. 

The years have passed and gone, yet 
Congress has given only lipservice to 
the needs of Indian Americans. While 
many human beings still need food, 
clothing, and shelter, they at least pos- 
sess the basic legal rights which accom- 
pany dignity and self-respect. It is un- 
thinkable that the committee has ignored 
the Indians’ plea for fundamental fair- 
ness and due process. 

Titles II through VII of the substitute 
bill, relating to the constitutional rights 
of Indians, were a consolidation of five 
bills and one Senate joint resolution in- 
troduced on May 23, 1967. Nothing in any 
of the six titles would have jeopardized 
or impaired the provisions of H.R. 2516. 
Indeed, as measures which confer basic 
rights on a people heretofore denied such 
rights, the titles would lend dignity to 
an otherwise undignified bill. 

By a unanimous vote, the subcommit- 
tee sought to extend constitutional rights 
to the American Indians, who have long 
been enmeshed in a net of ever-widen- 
ing legal complexities. One needs only 
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to read a sampling of court decisions to 
realize that the Indian lives in a legal 
no man’s land. In many instances, he is 
subject to three sovereigns—the Fed- 
eral Government, State government, and 
tribal law—which present conflicting 
claims on the Indian’s life. 

Some members of the committee ar- 
gued that the Indian measures should 
be presented to the Congress on their 
own merit, and not attached to a civil 
rights bill. This is false logic and typical 
double talk in the era of the “double 
think.” The Indian bills are by definition 
the essence of civil rights measures. The 
hard and bitter truth is laid bare by the 
action of the majority. It will go to 
extraordinary lengths to grant special 
privileges to a politically powerful mi- 
nority. At the same time, it cares noth- 
ing for those weak in political influence 
who need help above all others. 

TITLE II 


Title II of the substitute bill would 
grant to the American Indians enumer- 
ated constitutional rights and protec- 
tion from arbitrary action in their rela- 
tionship with tribal governments, State 
governments, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Investigations have shown that 
tribal members’ basic constitutional 
rights have been denied at every level. 

The Federal courts generally have re- 
fused to impose constitutional standards 
on Indian tribal governments, on the 
theory that such standards apply only 
to State or Federal governmental action, 
and that Indian tribes are not States 
within the meaning of the 14th amend- 
ment. 

Under this rationale, for example, 
tribes have been permitted to impose a 
tax without complying with the due 
process requirements, tribal member- 
ship rights can be revoked at the will of 
tribal governing officials, and Indians 
have been deprived of the right to be 
represented by counsel. 

Under the provisions of title II, tribal 
governments are prohibited from: 

First, making or enforcing any law 
prohibiting the free exercise of religion, 
or abridging the freedom of speech, press, 
or assembly, or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition 
governmental units for a redress of griev- 
ances; 

Second, violating or abusing individual 
Indians in their person, home, or posses- 
sion, and securing protection to individ- 
ual Indians against abuses in the search 
and seizure of their persons, homes, and 
possessions; 

Third, subjecting any person for the 
same offense to be twice put in jeopardy; 

Fourth, compelling any person in any 
1 case to be a witness against him- 


Fifth, taking any private property for 
a public use without just compensation; 

Sixth, denying to any person in a 
criminal proceeding the right to a speedy 
and public trial, to be informed of the na- 
ture and cause of the accusation, to be 
confronted with witnesses against him, 
to have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defense at 
his own expense; 

Seventh, requiring excessive bail or 
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fines and inflicting cruel and unusual 
punishment. The penalty of a $500 fine 
or imprisonment for a term of 6 months 
or both would remain the maximum 
limitation as to punishment for any one 
offense; 

Eighth, denying to any individual In- 
dian within its jurisdiction equal protec- 
tion of the laws or deprive any person of 
liberty or property without due process 
of law; 

Ninth, passing any bill of attainder or 
ex post facto law; or 

Tenth, denying to any person accused 
of an offense punishable by imprison- 
ment the right, upon request, to a trial 
by jury of not less than six persons. 

TITLE III 


Title III is designed to implement the 
provisions of title II. It directs the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to recommend to 
Congress @ model code governing the ad- 
ministration of justice by Courts of In- 
dian Offenses on Indian reservations. 
The present code, drawn up over 30 years 
ago and found in Title 25 of the Code of 
Federal Regulations, Part II, is out- 
moded, impractical, and fails to provide 
for adequate administration of justice. 
For instance: 

First. Indians serving on tribal juries 
receive only 50 cents a day for jury 
service. 

Second. The total number of chal- 
lenges in selecting a jury is only three, 
including peremptory and challenges 
for cause. 

Third. Trial jury may be had only if 
a trial judge finds that there is a sub- 
stantial question of fact involved, and, 
even then the jury is composed of six 
persons who may render a verdict by a 
majority vote. Furthermore, there is no 
provision for a grand jury to determine 
if probable cause exists. 

Fourth. Subpenaed witnesses are paid 
their actual traveling and living expenses 
by the party calling them only at the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

Fifth. Questions before the court re- 
garding the meaning of laws, treaties, or 
regulations frequently are referred to 
the superintendent for his opinion even 
though he is not a lawyer and has no 
legal training. 

TITLE IV 

This title repeals section 7 of Public 
Law 280, 83d Congress (67 Stat. 588) 
and authorizes States to assert civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in Indian country 
only after acquiring the consent of the 
tribes in the States by referendum of all 
reservated Indians. 

In 1953, Public Law 280, 83d Congress 
(67 Stat. 588) conferred upon States civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over Indian 
country. Tribes have been critical of 
Public Law 280 because it authorizes the 
unilateral application of State law to all 
tribes without their consent and regard- 
less of their needs or special circum- 
stances. Moreover, it appears that tribal 
laws were unnecessarily preempted and, 
as a consequence, there was no law and 
order in some tribal communities. 

Any State not presently having civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over Indian 
tribes would be required to obtain the 
consent of the tribes before assuming 
such jurisdiction. The repeal of section 7 
of the act of August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 
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588), however, does not affect States 
which have already assumed jurisdiction 
under Public Law 280. 


TITLE V 


In 1885, Congress enacted the Major 
Crimes Act, which presently provides 
Federal courts with jurisdiction over the 
crimes of murder, manslaughter, rape, 
incest, assault with intent to kill, assault 
with a dangerous weapon, assault with 
intend to commit rape, carnal knowledge, 
arson, burglary, robbery, embezzlement, 
and larceny committed by an Indian 
against another Indian or other person. 
The Federal courts have jurisdiction 
over these crimes where the States have 
not assumed criminal jurisdiction over 
Indian offenses. This title adds “assault 
resulting in serious bodily injury” to the 
Major Crimes Act. Without this amend- 
ment an Indian can commit a serious 
crime and receive only a maximum sen- 
tence of 6 months. Since Indian courts 
cannot impose more than a 6-month sen- 
tence, the crime of aggravated assault 
should be prosecuted in a Federal court, 
where the punishment will be in propor- 
tion to the gravity of the offense. 

TITLE VI 


This title provides that applications 
related to the employment of legal coun- 
sel made by Indian tribes and other 
Indian groups to the Secretary of the 
Interior or Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs are deemed approved if neither 
approved nor denied within 90 days from 
the date of filing. 

Frequently, these delays in approving 
contracts extend for periods far exceed- 
ing a year, and, consequently, impose 
so severe a hardship upon tribes in need 
of counsel that they constitute a denial 
of due process of law. 

TITLE VII 


This title authorizes and directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to revise and 
prepare the documents entitled, “Indian 
Affairs, Laws and Treaties,” Senate 
Document No. 319, 58th Congress, “Fed- 
eral Indian Law,” and the Opinions of 
the Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior. This title will assist many 
groups in helping Indians achieve their 
rights as American citizens. 

For most Americans claiming depriva- 
tion of some right afforded them under 
the laws and treaties of the United States 
or State laws, it is a simple matter to 
have an attorney look up the law and 
court interpretations thereof, and to 
bring suit based on the result of such 
legal research. For the American Indian 
such a solution is difficult because of the 
inadequacy and, sometimes even the 
total absence of legal documents. For 
instance, the latest edition of the docu- 
ment “Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties” 
was published in 1930 and the official 
opinions of the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Interior relating to Indian Af- 
fairs are not always published and have 
never been compiled in one document. 

The proposed Indian legislation, a re- 
sult of the subcommittee’s 6-year study, 
is an effort on the part of those who 
believe in constitutional rights for all 
Americans to give “the forgotten Ameri- 
cans” basic rights which all other Amer- 
icans enjoy. These measures will not cure 
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all the ills suffered by the American In- 
dians, but they will be important steps 
in alleviating many inequities and in- 
justices with which they are faced. These 
rights, fundamental to our system of 
constitutional freedoms, are not now se- 
cured by laws respecting the American 
Indian. 

These are the guarantees the majority 
refused to adopt on the grounds that 
their inclusion would be inappropriate 
in legislation protecting civil rights. 

To sum up, Mr. President, the bill I 
offered as a substitute before the Judici- 
ary Committee is constitutionally 
sounder than the bill reported by the 
committee majority. It does not provide 
a precedent for unlimited expansion of 
Federal police power, as the majority 
bill would if enacted. It promises to be 
more effective criminal legislation, be- 
cause it dispenses with the need to prove 
racial motivation. It protects all of the 
rights protected by the majority bill 
which have been shown to need protec- 
tion. It satisfies the claims of all citi- 
zens for protection of their Federal 
rights—not just a narrow racial minor- 
ity. And it includes protections of basic 
rights for the American workingman 
and the American Indian, both of whom 
a neglected altogether by the majority 
bill. 

Mr. President, the lofty motives by 
which the proponents of the majority 
bill profess to be guided would seem to 
me to require rejection of the version 
of the bill reported by the committee 
and acceptance of the substitute bill I 
offered. 

Mr. President, for the information of 
the Senate, I do not expect to offer the 
substitute I offered before the committee 
as the first amendment, but ask unani- 
mous consent to have the substitute bill, 
which I offered before the Judiciary 
Committee and which is embodied in 
amendment No. 429, printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment (No. 429) was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 429 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“TITLE I—FEDERALLY PROTECTED 
RIGHTS 

“Sec. 101. Chapter 13 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following new section: 
“ ‘§ 245. Deprivation of rights by violence 

„a) Whoever, whether or not acting un- 
der color of law, by force or threat of force 
sufficient to constitute an assault, willfully 
injures, intimidates, or interferes with, or 
attempts to injure, intimidate, or interfere 
with any other person because he is under- 
taking or has undertaken to exercise his 
right— 

1) to vote or register to vote, or serve 
or qualify to serve as a candidate for public 
office, or serve or qualify to serve as a poll 
watcher, in any Federal election; 

(2) to serve or qualify to serve as a grand 
or petit juror in any court of the United 
States; 

3) to participate in or enjoy any benefit, 
service, privilege, program, or activity pro- 
vided by any facility owned, operated, or 
managed by or on behalf of the United 
States; 

“*(4) to participate in or enjoy any benefit 
of any program or activity receiving Federal 
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assistance, other than by way of a contract 
of insurance or guaranty; 

(5) to move or travel in interstate com- 
merce; or use any terminal or facility which 
serves interstate travelers as a part of, or in 
connection with, the operations of any car- 
rier in interstate commerce; 

“*(6) to enjoy the goods, services, facili- 
ties, privileges, advantages, and accommoda- 
tions of any place of public accommodation, 
as entitlement thereto is conferred by title 
II of the Civil Rights Act of 1964; 

7) to enjoy any equal employment op- 
portunity conferred by title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964; 

“*(8) to make any complaint, or institute 
any civil action, authorized to be made or 
instituted under any law of the United 
States, or inform on any violation of any 
law of the United States; 

“*(9) to pursue his employment by any 
department or agency of the United States 
or by any private employer engaged in inter- 
state commerce or any activity affecting in- 
terstate commerce, or to travel to or from 
the place of his employment or any other 
place for such purpose; 

“*(10) to advocate, encourage, or support 
the right of any other person or class of per- 
sons of the United States to exercise or enjoy 
any right described in clauses (1) through 
(9) of this subsection; 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, or both, 
and if personal injury results shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than ten years, or beth; and if death 
results shall be imprisoned for any term of 
years or for life. 

“*(b) Wheever, Whether or not acting 
under color of law, by force or threat of force 
sufficient to constitute an assault, willfully 
injures, intimidates, or interferes with, or 
attempts to injure, intimidate, or interfere 
with any other person while he is in the cus- 
tody of any United States marshal or other 
law enforcement officer of the United States 
shall be fined not mcre than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, or both, 
and if personal injury results shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than ten years, or both; and if death 
results shall be imprisoned for any term of 
years or for life. 

e) As used in this section— 

1) the term “Federal election” means 
any general, special, or primary election held 
solely or in part for the purpose of electing 
or selecting any candidate for the office of 
President, Vice President, presidential elec- 
tor, Member of the Senate, or Member of the 
House of Representatives; 

“«(2) the term “interstate commerce” 
means travel or transportation between any 
State, Commonwealth, or possession of the 
United States. or the District of Columbia, 
and any place outside thereof; or between 
points within the same State, Common- 
wealth, or possession of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia, but through 
any place outside thereof; or within the 
District of Columbia or any possession of the 
United States; and 

(3) the term “place of public accommo- 
dation” shall have the same meaning as 
prescribed in section 201(b) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

d) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to acts or omissions on the part of 
law enforcement officers, members of the Na- 
tional Guard, as defined in section 101(9) 
of title 10, United States Code, members of 
the organized militia of any State or the 
District of Columbia, not covered by such 
section 101(9), or members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, who are engaged 
in suppressing a riot or civil disturbance or 
restoring law and order during a riot or civil 
disturbance. 

e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part 
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of the Congress to prevent any State, any 
possession or Commonwealth of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, from 
exercising jurisdiction over any offense over 
which it would have jurisdiction in the 
absence of the enactment of this section.’ 

“Sec. 102. The analysis of chapter 13 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 


245. Deprivation of rights by violence.’ 

“Sec. 103. (a) Section 241 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
final paragraph thereof and substituting the 
following: 

They shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than ten 
years, or both; and if death results, they 
shall be subject to imprisonment for any 
term of years or for life.’ 

“(b) Section 242 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and adding the follow- 
ing: ; and if death results shall be subject 
to imprisonment for any term of years or 
for life.’ 

“Sec. 104. Section 8(b)(1)(A) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act (29 U.S.C. 158(b) 
(1) (A) is amended by striking out the 
semicolon at the end of the proviso and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a colon and the fol- 
lowing: ‘Provided further, That it shall be 
an unfair labor practice under this section 
for a labor organization to impose or threaten 
to impose any fine or other economic sanction 
against any person for exercising any rights 
under section 7 of this Act or for invoking 
the processes of the Board;’ 


“TITLE II—RIGHTS OF INDIANS 
“DEFINITIONS 
“Sec. 201. For purposes of this title, the 


term- 

“(1) ‘Indian tribe’ means any tribe, band, 
or other group of Indians subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States and recog- 
nized as possessing powers of self-govern- 
ment; 

(2) ‘powers of self-government’ means 
and includes all governmental powers pos- 
sessed by an Indian tribe, executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial, and all offices, bodies, 
and tribunals by and through which they 
are executed, including Courts of Indian 
Offenses; and 

“(3) ‘Indian court’ means any Indian 
tribal court or court of Indian offense. 


“INDIAN RIGHTS 


“Sec. 202. No Indian tribe in exercising 
powers of self-government shall— 

“(1) make or enforce any law prohibiting 
the free exercise of religion, or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition for a redress of grievances; 

“(2) violete the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects against unreasonable search and 
seizures, nor issue warrants, but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place to 
be searched and the person or thing to be 
seized; 

“(3) subject any person for the same 
offense to be twice put in jeopardy; 

“(4) compel any person in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself; 

“(5) take any private property for a pub- 
lic use withcut just compensation; 

“(6) deny to any person in a criminal pro- 
ceeding the right to a speedy and public 
trial, to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation, to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him, to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and at his own expense to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense; 

“(7) require excessive bail, impose exces- 
sive fines, inflict cruel and unusual punish- 
ments, and in no event impose for convic- 
tion of any one offense any penalty or 
punishment greater than imprisonment for 
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a term of six months or a fine of $500, or 
both; 

“(8) deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of its laws or 
deprive any person of liberty or property 
without due process of law; 

“(9) pass any bill of attainder or ex post 
facto law; or 

“(10) deny to any person accused of an 
offense punishable by imprisonment the 
right, upon request, to a trial by jury of 
not less than six persons. 


“HABEAS CORPUS 


“Sec. 203. The privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus shall be available to any per- 
son, in a court of the United States, to test 
the legality of his detention by order of an 
Indian tribe. 


“TITLE III—MODEL CODE GOVERNING COURTS 
OF INDIAN OFFENSES 


“Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to recommend to the 
Congress, on or before July 1, 1968, a model 
code to govern the administration of justice 
by courts of Indian offenses on Indian res- 
ervations. Such code shall include provisions 
which will (1) assure that any individual 
being tried for an offense by a court of In- 
dian offenses shall have the same rights, priv- 
ileges, and immunities under the United 
States Constitution as would be guaranteed 
any citizen of the United States being tried 
in a Federal court for any similar offense, 
(2) assure that any individual being tried 
for an offense by a court of Indian offenses 
will be advised and made aware of his rights 
under the United States Constitution, and 
under any tribal constitution applicable to 
such individual, (3) establish proper qualifi- 
cations for the office of judge of the court 
of Indian offenses, and (4) provide for the 
establishing of educational classes for the 
training of judges of courts of Indian of- 
fenses. In carrying out the provisions of this 
title, the Secretary of the Interior shall con- 
sult with the Indians, Indian tribes, and in- 
terested agencies of the United States. 

“Sec. 802. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sum as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title. 


“TITLE IV—JURISDICTION OVER CRIMINAL AND 
CIVIL ACTIONS 


“ASSUMPTION BY STATE 


“Sec. 401. (a) The consent of the United 
States is hereby given to any State not hay- 
ing jurisdiction over criminal offenses com- 
mitted by or against Indians in the areas of 
Indian country situated within such State to 
assume, with the consent of the Indian tribe 
occupying the particular Indian country or 
part thereof which would be affected by such 
assumption, such measure of jurisdiction 
over any or all of such offenses committed 
within such Indian country or any part 
thereof as may be determined by such State 
to the same extent that such State has jur- 
isdiction over any such offense committed 
elsewhere within the State, and the criminal 
laws of such State shall have the same force 
and effect within such Indian country or part 
thereof as they have elsewhere within that 
State. 

“(b) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the alienation, encumbrance, or taxation 
of any real or personal property, including 
water rights, belonging to any Indian or any 
Indian tribe, band, or community that is 
held in trust by the United States or is sub- 
ject to a restriction against alienation im- 
posed by the United States; or shall author- 
ize regulation of the use of such property 
in a manner inconsistent with any Federal 
treaty, agreement, or statute or with any 
regulation made pursuant thereto; or shall 
deprive any Indian or any Indian tribe, band, 
or community of any right, privilege, or im- 
munity afforded under Federal treaty, agree- 
ment, or statute with respect to hunting, 
trapping, or fishing or the control, licensing, 
or regulation thereof. 
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“ASSUMPTION BY STATE OF CIVIL JURISDICTION 


“Sec. 402, (a) The consent of the United 
States is hereby given to any State not 
having jurisdiction over civil causes of action 
between Indians or to which Indians are 
parties which arise in the areas of Indian 
country situated within such State to as- 
sume, with the consent of the tribe occupy- 
ing the particular Indian country or part 
thereof which would be affected by such 
assumption, such measure of jurisdiction 
over any or all such civil causes of action 
arising within such Indian country or any 
part thereof as may be determined by such 
State to the same extent that such State 
has jurisdiction over other civil causes of 
action, and those civil laws of such State 
that are of general application to private 
persons or private property shall have the 
same force and effect within such Indian 
country or part thereof as they have else- 
where within that State. 

“(b) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the alienation, encumbrance, or taxation 
of any real or personal property, including 
water rights, belonging to any Indian or 
any Indian tribe, band, or community that 
is held in trust by the United States or is 
subject to a restriction against alienation 
imposed by the United States; or shall au- 
thorize regulation of the use of such prop- 
erty in a manner inconsistent with any Fed- 
eral treaty, agreement, or statute, or with any 
regulation made pursuant thereto; or shall 
confer jurisdiction upon the State to ad- 
judicate, in probate proceedings or other- 
wise, the ownership or right to possession of 
such property or any interest therein. 

“(c) Any tribal ordinance or custom here- 
tofore or hereafter adopted by an Indian 
tribe, band, or community in the exercise 
of any authority which it may possess shall, 
if not inconsistent with an applicable civil 
law of the State, be given full force and 
effect in the determination of civil causes of 
action pursuant to this section. 


“RETROCESSION OF JURISDICTION BY STATE 


“Sec. 403. (a) The United States is au- 
thorized to accept a retrocession by any State 
of all or any measure of the criminal or 
civil jurisdiction, or both, acquired by such 
State pursuant to the provisions of section 
1162 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
section 1360 of title 28 of the United States 
Code, or section 7 of the Act of August 15, 
1953 (67 Stat. 588), as it was in effect prior 
to its repeal by subsection (b) of this section. 

“(b) Section 7 of the Act of August 15, 
1953 (67 Stat. 588), is hereby repealed, but 
such repeal shall not affect any cession of 
jurisdiction made pursuant to such section 
prior to its repeal. 


“CONSENT TO AMEND STATE LAWS 


“Sec, 404. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any enabling Act for the admission of a 
State, the consent of the United States is 
hereby given to the people of any State to 
amend, where necessary, their State con- 
stitution or existing statutes, as the case 
may be, to remove any legal impediment to 
the assumption of civil or criminal jurisdic- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of 
this title. The provisions of this title shall 
not become effective with respect to such 
assumption of jurisdiction by any such State 
until the people thereof have appropriately 
amended their State constitution or statutes, 
as the case may be. 

“ACTIONS NOT TO ABATE 


“Sec. 405. (a) No action or proceeding 
pending before any court or agency of the 
United States immediately prior to any ces- 
sion of jurisdiction by the United States pur- 
suant to this title shall abate by reason of 
that cession. For the purposes of any such 
action or proceeding, such cession shall take 
effect on the day following the date of final 
determination of such action or proceeding. 

() No cession made by the United States 
under this title shall deprive any court of 
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the United States of jurisdiction to hear, 
determine, render judgment, or impose sen- 
tence in any criminal action instituted 
against any person for any offense committed 
before the effective date of such cession, if 
the offense charged in such action was cog- 
nizable under any law of the United States 
at the time of the Commission of such 
offense. For the purposes of any such crimi- 
nal action, such cession shall take effect on 
the day following the date of final deter- 
mination of such action. 


“SPECIAL ELECTION 


“Sec. 406. State jurisdiction acquired pur- 
suant to this title with respect to criminal 
offenses or civil causes of action, or with 
respect to both, shall be applicable in Indian 
country only where the enrolled Indians 
within the affected area of such Indian coun- 
try accept such jurisdiction by a majority 
vote of the adult Indians voting at a special 
election held for that purpose. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall call such special 
election under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, when requested to do 
so by the tribal council or other governing 
body, or by 20 per centum of such enrolled 
adults. 


“TITLE V—OFFENSES WITHIN INDIAN 
COUNTRY 


“AMENDMENT 


“Sec. 501. Section 1153 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
immediately after weapon,“, the following: 
“assault resulting in serious bodily injury,”. 


“TITLE VI—EMPLOYMENT OF LEGAL 
COUNSEL 


“APPROVAL 


“Sec. 601. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, if any application made by 
any Indian, Indian tribe, Indian council, or 
any band or group of Indians under any law 
requiring the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior or the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs of contracts or agreements relating to 
the employment of legal counsel (including 
the choice of counsel and the fixing of fees) 
by any such Indians, tribe, council, band, or 
group is neither granted nor denied within 
ninety days following the making of such 
application, such approval shall be deemed 
to have been granted. 


“TITLE VII—MATERIALS RELATING TO 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF INDIANS 


“SECRETARY OF INTERIOR TO PREPARE 


“Sec. 701. (a) In order that the constitu- 
tional rights of Indians might be fully pro- 
tected, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to— 

“(1) have the document entitled ‘Indian 
Affairs, Laws and Treaties’ (Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 319, volumes 1 and 2, Fifty- 
eighth Congress) revised and extended to in- 
clude all treaties, laws, Executive orders, and 
regulations relating to Indian affairs in force 
on September 1, 1967, and to have such re- 
vised document printed at the Government 
Printing Office; 

“(2) have revised and republished the 
treaties entitled ‘Federal Indian Law’; and 

“(3) have prepared, to the extent deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior to 
be feasible, an accurate compilation of the 
Official opinions, published and unpublished, 
of the Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior relating to Indian affairs rendered 
by the Solicitor prior to September 1, 1967, 
and to have such compilation printed as a 
Government publication at the Government 
Printing Office. 

“(b) With respect to the document en- 
titled ‘Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties’ as 
revised and extended in accordance with 
paragraph (1) of subsection (a), and the 
compilation prepared in accordance with 
paragraph (3) of such subsection, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall take such action as 
may be necessary to keep such document and 
compilation current on an annual basis. 
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“(c) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for carrying out the provisions of this 
title, with respect to the preparation but not 
including printing, such sum as may be 
necessary.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
prescribe penalties for certain acts of violence 
or intimidation; to protect the constitutional 
rights of Indians; and for other purposes.” 


AMENDMENT NO. 505 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I offer for 
present consideration the first section or 
part of the substitute bill which I have 
just inserted in the Recorp. This amend- 
ment bears the number 505. I call it up 
at this time for the purpose of making 
it the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that reading of the amend- 
ment No. 505 be omitted and that, for 
the information of the Senate, the 
amendment be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Amendment No. 505 is as follows: 


AMENDMENT No. 505 


Strike out everything from the word 
That“ on line 21, page 6, through the figures 
and words “245. Interference with civil 
rights” on page 10, between lines 9 and 10, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That chapter 13 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“ ‘$ 245. Deprivation of rights by violence 

„a) Whoever, whether or not acting un- 
der color of law, by force or threat of force 
sufficient to constitute an assault, willfully 
injures, intimidates, or interferes with, or 
attempts to injure, intimidate, or interfere 
with any other person because he is under- 
taking or has undertaken to exercise his 
right— 

“*(1) to vote or register to vote, or serve 
or qualify to serve as a candidate for public 
Office, or serve or qualify to serve as a poll 
watcher, in any Federal election; 

“*(2) to serve or qualify to serve as a 
grand or petit juror in any court of the 
United States; 

“*(3) to participate in or enjoy any bene- 
fit, service, privilege, program, or activity 
provided by any facility owned, operated, or 
managed by or on behalf of the United 
States; 

“'(4) to participate in or enjoy any bene- 
fit of any program or activity receiving Fed- 
eral assistance, other than by way of a 
contract of insurance or guaranty; 

“*(5) to move or travel in interstate com- 
merce; or use any terminal or facility which 
serves interstate travelers as a part of, or in 
connection with, the operations of any car- 
rier in interstate commerce; 

“*(6) to enjoy the goods, services, facili- 
ties, privileges, advantages, and accommo- 
dations of any place of public accommoda- 
tion, as entitlement thereto is conferred by 
title II of the Civil Rights Act of 1964; 

7) to enjoy any equal employment op- 
portunity conferred by title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964; 

“*(8) to make any complaint, or institute 
any civil action, authorized to be made or in- 
stituted under any law of the United States, 
or inform on any violation of any law of the 
United States; 

“*(9) to pursue his employment by any 
department or agency of the United States 
or by any private employer engaged in inter- 
state commerce or any activity affecting in- 
terstate commerce, or to travel to or from the 
place of his employment or any other place 
for such purposes; 

“*(10) to advocate, encourage, or support 
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the right of any other person or class of per- 
sons of the United States to exercise or enjoy 
any right described in clauses (1) through 
(9) of this subsection; 


shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, or both, 
and if personal injury results shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than ten years, or both; and if death 
results shall be imprisoned for any term of 
years or for life. 

b) Whoever, whether or not acting un- 
der color of law, by force or threat of force 
sufficient to constitute an assault, willfully 
injures, intimidates, or interferes with, or at- 
tempts to injure, intimidate, or interfere 
with any other person while he is in the cus- 
tody of any United States marshal or other 
law enforcement officer of the United States 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, or both, 
and if personal injury results shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than ten years, or both; and if death 
results shall be imprisoned for any term of 
years or for life. 

“*(c) As used in this section— 

“*(1) the term “Federal election” means 
any general, special, or primary election held 
solely or in part for the purpose of electing 
or selecting any candidate for the office of 
President, Vice President, presidential elec- 
tor, Member of the Senate, or Member of the 
House of Representatives; 

2) the term “interstate commerce” 
means travel or transportation between any 
State, Commonwealth, or possession of the 
United States, or the District of Columbia, 
and any place outside thereof; or between 
points within the same State, Common- 
wealth, or possession of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia, but through any 
place outside thereof; or within the District 
of Columbia or any possession of the United 
States; and 

3) the term “place of public accommo- 
dation” shall have the same meaning as pre- 
scribed in section 201(b) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 

d) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to acts or omissions on the part of 
law enforcement officers, members of the 
National Guard, as defined in section 101(9) 
of title 10, United States Code, members of 
the organized militia of any State or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, not covered by such sec- 
tion 101(9), or members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, who are engaged in sup- 
pressing a riot or civil disturbance or restor- 
ing law and order during a riot or civil dis- 
turbance. 

e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part of 
the Congress to prevent any State, any pos- 
session or Commonwealth of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, from ex- 
ercising jurisdiction over any offense over 
which it would have jurisdiction in the ab- 
sence of the enactment of this section.’” 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I covered 
the provisions of this amendment in my 
discussion of the full substitute which I 
offered before the committee, and for 
that reason will forego further discus- 
sion of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] offers 
an amendment identified as No. 505. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, to sum up, 
I would urge the Senate to adopt the 
amendment which I have called up, be- 
cause this amendment is in full har- 
mony with the most fundamental prin- 
ciple of all just laws. It applies in like 
manner to all American citizens, regard- 
less of their race or color or religion or 
national origin. It is predicated upon my 
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abiding conviction that constitutional 
rights and legal rights of all people ought 
to be equally honored and recognized in 
any legislation for the enforcement and 
protection of those rights. 

It is also based upon the conviction 
that it is contrary to the American spirit 
and the spirit of our Constitution to have 
criminal statutes which make criminal- 
ity depend upon the race or the color or 
the religion or the national origin of the 
accused or the victim. All laws should 
apply in like manner to all persons, ir- 
respective of the considerations upon 
which the bill reported by the majority 
of the committee depends. 

It will be a sad day in America when 
we start passing special criminal laws for 
some people, and then exempt from those 
laws other people who commit exactly 
the same acts, solely upon the basis of 
race or color or religion or national ori- 
gin either of the accused or the alleged 
victim of the accused. And that is pre- 
cisely what the administration bill un- 
dertakes to do. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment that has been offered, and is now 
before us, by the Senator from North 
Carolina has been described in the 
speech that he developed today. Certain- 
ly, a further analysis which we will pre- 
sent will, I trust, persuade the Senate 
that the majority of the Committee on 
the Judiciary was wise in supporting and 
reporting to the Senate the administra- 
tion bill, and rejecting the one now pro- 
posed again by the Senator from North 
Carolina. We will make that analysis and 
undertake that discussion on Monday. 

As we close, though, I do want to 
acknowledge that I am sensitive, too, 
when the magic names of Rap Brown 
and Stokely Carmichael are invoked, ap- 
parently in the belief or with the idea 
that the sponsors of the legislation, the 
majority of the Judiciary Committee 
having reported it, are attempting to 
erect a shield to protect Messrs. Brown 
and Carmichael. 

The bill that the Judiciary Committee 
reported was a part of this administra- 
tion’s civil rights proposals long before 
anybody heard of Rap Brown. This ad- 
ministration’s proposal was already be- 
fore the Congress before Mr. Carmichael 
became the controversial figure he has 
become. 

The argument that, for some strange 
reason, we are protecting Rap Brown 
from a “punch in the nose,” as I heard 
cnet ty not persuasive. 

ciden , it is my understand 
that Mr. Brown currently is ODECA 
under two indictments, one a State and 
one a Federal indictment, and that the 
law is proceeding in its course. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] has detailed carefully the ele- 
ments of the crime which are involved 
in the bill that the committee reported. 
On the one hand, he suggests that the 
crime would be most difficult to prove. 
But when the opponents of the bill find 
it convenient, they are able to envision 
all sorts of terrible circumstances under 
which the “external elements” of the of- 
fense described in section 245 of the 
committee bill would be present. 

I want to be sure to explain that the 
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Senator from North Carolina is much 
more restrained than others I have 
heard in parading the horrors that 
could result from the passage of the 
committee bill. He, as a thoughtful, able 
lawyer and judge, speaks of “prima facie 
cases” and “external elements,” rather 
than in categorical statements that the 
bill would protect Rap Brown and would 
prosecute the police. 

Let us review again the elements of 
the offense to determine when, if ever, 
Rap Brown would be protected by the 
bill as the committee reported it. 

We heard it argued that if Brown were 
punched in the nose, or were threatened, 
while making a speech complaining about 
inadequate schools for Negroes, the at- 
tacker would be punishable under the 
bill, while Brown, the accused inciter of 
riots, could not be reached by the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Let us examine that argument. First 
of all, it is quite true that if Rap Brown 
were lawfully engaged in speech or 
peaceful assembly opposing a denial of 
an opportunity to participate in any of 
the protected activities, and someone 
knowingly injured him or attempted to 
do so, in order to discourage that speech 
or peaceful assembly, then, yes, indeed, 
there might be a violation of section 
245(b) of the bill. 

But unless an amendment is to be 
suggested explicity exempting Carmi- 
chael and Brown from the reach of the 
bill, they, like anyone else, could con- 
ceivably be protected by it. Is this a 
sound reason for opposing the legisla- 
tion? I think not. 

The victim of the attack, remember, 
to be protected, must be lawfully engaged 
in speech opposing the denial of an op- 
portunity to participate in one of the 
protected activities. If the victim is en- 
gaged in inciting a riot, that is another 
case, and the bill would not protect him. 
But however much someone may dislike 
an individual, the bill would protect him 
if he were lawfully participating in a 
protected activity, or if he were urging 
or aiding others to so participate, or if he 
were engaged in speech or peaceful as- 
sembly opposing the denial of an oppor- 
tunity to so participate. 

This legislation would punish Rap 
Brown if he seeks, by force or threat of 
force and for racial reasons, to interfere 
with another person’s right to engage in 
one of the protected activities. The bill 
is not aimed at the conduct of Rap 
Brown, any more than is the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act or the air pollution law or any of 
several others, none of which anyone 
proposes to repeal, because they are not. 

The suggestion is made that the bill 
could be used to prosecute soldiers or 
policemen who are attempting to quell 
a riot. Reference is made to the incident 
in Detroit, and that some policemen who 
allegedly shot Negroes in a motel could 
be prosecuted under this bill because the 
“external elements’—that is, Negroes 
and a public accommodation—are pres- 
ent. 

Very well. The facts of the Detroit case 
have not been established publicly to 
date. Let us take a hypothetical situa- 
tion, and assume that white policemen, 
in the course of a riot, shot and killed 
Negroes at a motel. Would such a case be 
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covered by the committee’s bill? Only 
if the killing was because of the vic- 
tims’ race, and because the victims were 
attempting to exercise their right to en- 
joy the facility. If the victims were killed 
because they were rioting, or because 
they were running away, or because they 
were sniping, or for any reason other 
than their race, there would be no case. 
If the police did not like Negroes, and 
killed them for that reason, there would 
still be no violation, unless the killing 
was because of race and because the vic- 
tims were attempting to participate in 
one of the protected activities. The of- 
ficer who is carrying out his duty will 
not be within the reach of this statute. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question at that 
point? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator cannot say 
with sureness whether an officer is carry- 
2 out his duty until a case is tried, can 

e 

Mr. HART. That can be said with re- 
spect to any time a policeman shoots a 
man. 

Mr, ERVIN. Yes. Well, in the Detroit 
case, the officers charged with the shoot- 
ing were white officers, were they not? 

Mr. HART. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. ERVIN. The officers charged with 
the killing in the motel in Detroit were 
white officers, were they not? 

Mr. HART. I am stating a hypotheti- 
cal case. I really do not know; but as- 
sume they were white policemen. 

Mr. ERVIN. The officers were white 
officers; the people who were killed were 
Negroes, and they were in the motel; so 
they were exercising their right to be in 
the motel, under the Civil Rights Act. 

Mr. HART. As I understand it, they 
were said to be shooting out of a window, 
target shooting at human beings, and 
that happens not to be an enumerated 
right under our bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. No, but there is evidence 
to the contrary, as I read the papers, 
and they claimed the Negroes were doing 
nothing, just in the motel, and the offi- 
cers came in and shot them. 

Mr. HART. If that is true, there is not 
a Member of the Senate who would not 
want to protect those Negroes. 

Mr. ERVIN. No, I am not talking about 
that. But that is the charge made against 
them. Whether that is true or not, the 
officers give a different version. Why not 
try te case out in the courts of Michi- 
gan 

Mr. HART. That is where they would 
be tried, whether we adopt this Federal 
statute or leave it to the State court, as 
it is now. 

Mr. ERVIN. As I say, if this statute had 
been in existence, on what I read in the 
press, they would have had all of the ex- 
ternals or all of the essential elements 
of this crime. Whether they actually 
existed would be a question for the jury 
to determine. The unfortunate thing, I 
think the Senator from Michigan will 
have to agree with me, is that if the 
most atrocious murder were committed— 
I am not speaking of those officers, but 
of an act committed by any officers— 
even if they killed the people because 
they were exercising a constitutional 
right or a right under a Federal statute, 
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it might be under the most atrocious cir- 
cumstances, the Federal court would 
have to acquit them unless the court 
found that in their minds, they did not 
act on account of the race, the color, the 
religion, or the national origin of the 
victims. 

Mr. HART. The Senator will agree that 
our colloquy makes it clear that the com- 
mittee bill reaches North and South alike. 
That is my first point. The Senator from 
North Carolina has already, I think, op- 
erated on that assumption. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HART. I think that is one thing 
that should be very clear. 

Mr. ERVIN. However, the Attorney 
General gave as a justification for de- 
manding the bill a little incident that 
occurred in North Carolina in which no 
one was hurt. He ignored the necessity 
for legislation in the Northern States 
where they had 83 people killed in riots. 

Mr. HART. The bill is not tailored for 
a particular region. It is restrained in its 
reach with respect to Federal power be- 
cause it is our belief that most violence 
directed against citizens finds adequate 
local enforcement in State courts. How- 
ever, we find further that there is need 
now, based on the record, for this legis- 
lation. We find in those cases where ra- 
cial motivation is involved in the crime 
that Federal protection needs to be avail- 
able. 

We do not propose that we shall make 
murder across the country a Federal 
crime. We do propose within the pending 
bill that when there is a deprivation of 
rights because of race, there shall be 
available Federal protection. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would have to observe 
that, in my opinion, the fact that 180 
murders were unsolved in the State of 
New York in 1966 would indicate that 
somebody ought to do something there. 

Mr. HART. It has never been suggested 
in New York that the arrest of a crimi- 
nal is inhibited because racial motiva- 
tion was involved in the crime. 

Mr. ERVIN. I agree with the Senator 
from Michigan. According to the words 
of the pending bill, no distinction is made 
between areas of the country. However, 
I was shocked when the Assistant At- 
torney General stated in the course of 
the hearings that there was no neces- 
sity for having a bill like this except to 
apply it to the Southern States. 

Mr. HART. If the tensions which many 
feel are developing across the country 
between the races in fact prove to be 
developing, the pending bill will find ap- 
plication in all regions, and it will be 
useful to have it on the books. 

Mr. ERVIN. I cannot imagine a more 
unjust remark than the remark made by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States when I asked him the necessity 
for the bill. He recited a few incidents 
in my State in which nobody sustained 
any physical injury whatsoever. 

The Senator from Michigan is a very 
fair and a very just man. 

I say that the pending bill is a bill 
from the standpoint of the Department 
of Justice in its original form that is 
politically motivated. I make that charge. 
I do not say that about the Senator 
from Michigan. I do say it about the 
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Department of Justice which combines 
the dual role of being the political actor 
for the administration as well as having 
the responsibility for the fair and just 
enforcement of all laws. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator from 
North Carolina for absolving me. How- 
ever, I make the point that the substi- 
tute of the Senator from North Carolina 
would give to that same department 
about which he has so much reservation 
a far more important and broader reach 
in terms of Federal power than does the 
committee bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would do that in order 
to preserve as a matter of principle what 
I have frequently said is the fundamental 
basis for every just law, and that is that 
the law shall apply to all people in like 
circumstances instead of picking out in- 
dividuals and making the criminality of 
the law depend upon the race, color, 
religion, or national origin of either the 
accused or the victim. 

It does not make any difference 
whether a man is killed or beaten up; 
it is a very serious matter in either in- 
stance. If the Federal Government is 
going to try to protect some people 
against being killed or beaten up, it ought 
to protect all people. 

I do not favor the extension of Federal 
power. However, my bill does have some 
regard for the fact that all laws shall 
apply in like manner to all people. And 
the Federal Government ought to be as 
much concerned about one murder as 
about another. The victims in both cases 
are just as dead, and the crime is just 
as bad in both instances. 

Mr. HART. I think if it could be estab- 
lished that punishment is being applied 
unequally across the country in any area 
of the criminal law, the Senate should 
respond. However, I think the restraint 
which the committee reflects in its bill 
is desirable until and unless it is estab- 
lished that there is unequal application 
of the law in other areas as well as that 
of racially motivated crimes. 

If there is an evil that is identified, let 
us legislate against it. Let us not go be- 
yond the necessary point. 

I think this is a prudent course. It is 
one that the majority of the committee 
adopted. 

Mr. ERVIN. My substitute is based on 
the abiding conviction that the evil which 
exists is the resorting to violence because 
a man wants to exercise a constitutional 
or a legal right conferred upon him by 
the Federal Constitution and the Federal 
law. I think it is just as bad to deny to 
one fellow by violence his right to exer- 
cise his legal right as it is to deny that 
right to another fellow. 

That is the evil that my measure is 
directed against. Why not go the whole 
distance if we are going to go any dis- 
tance at all? 

The right of a white man to exercise 
a constitutional right is just as precious 
as that of a colored man, and vice versa. 
Why make a distinction between the two? 
Why not protect the constitutional rights 
of both? 

Mr. HART. It is our feeling that, ex- 
cept where there has been a racially 
motivated crime of violence, the rights 
are equally available across the country. 
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Why invoke the power of the Federal 
Government beyond the point of need? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Federal Government 
regulates, for example, people employed 
in interstate commerce or in industries 
affecting interstate commerce. Yet, the 
Senator from Michigan knows, as I know, 
that violence is very often resorted to in 
order to keep people from pursuing their 
employment in an area which is regu- 
lated by the Federal Government. Cer- 
tainly a man ought not to be denied by 
violence his right to pursue his employ- 
ment in an area where the Federal Gov- 
ernment regulates everything except 
that right. 

Mr. HART. It is my understanding that 
there is presently in the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare a bill which 
would respond to the Allis-Chalmers ex- 
ample which the Senator cited. 

Mr. ERVIN. I read “Aesop’s Fables” 
one time, and in this fable a lion had a 
cave. He invited another animal to come 
in and visit him. 

The other animal refused to do so. He 
said: “I notice that all the tracks of your 
visitors lead into your cave, and none of 
them emerge from the cave.” And I would 
predict that that bill will remain in the 
committee, as I like to use the expression, 
“until the last lingering echo of Gabriel’s 
horn trembles in the ultimate silence.” 

Mr. HART. Nonetheless, I share with 
the Senator the high regard for the 
members of that committee, and I am 
sure they will consider it. 

In terms of the interference with the 
man crossing a picket line, which is the 
second point the Senator from North 
Carolina has made, these are very emo- 
tional controversies, I know; but I be- 
lieve that State and local authorities are 
fully aware of their obligations and seek 
to discharge them. 

Mr. ERVIN. I may say, in reply, that 
I spent a major part of my energy for 
3 years serving on the so-called McClel- 
lan Rackets Committee; and we found, 
in instance after instance, that State 
authorities in those cases did not do any- 
thing, and that the right of men to earn 
their living by the sweat of their own 
brow was interfered with by violence, 
and no attempt was made by the law- 
enforcement officers at the local level to 
punish those who resorted to violence. 

Mr. HART. That debate continued for 
a long time. I am familiar with situations 
in Michigan, and I am sure they are true 
across the country. 

On balance, it has continued to seem 
prudent to a majority of us to look to 
the traditional role of the State and local 
government to move against violence, if 
established, in connection with a labor 
dispute. 

Lastly, with respect to the argument 
made by my good friend, the Senator 
from North Carolina, about the Indians: 
Unlike the Allis-Chalmers amendment 
and the interference with one going to 
work, the committee did have full and 
extensive hearings, led by the Senator 
from North Carolina. I hope that the 
Indians of this country recognize him 
for what he is—a man who has sought 
to voice their needs and protect their 
interests to a degree perhaps in excess 
of any other Member of the Senate. The 
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Senator from North Carolina succeeded 
in his purpose. He has persuaded the 
Senate that it is a sound proposal, and 
we have passed the bill. It is true that 
this was done after the action of the 
Judiciary Committee, but the Senate has 
acted favorably on it. 

I would hope, Mr. President, that after 
the Senate has developed an analysis of 
the amendment that is now proposed by 
the Senator from North Carolina, we will 
vote it up or down, and that we will pro- 
ceed, in orderly but prompt course, to 
dispose of this subject, which has become 
known as title V of the bill. I believe it is 
an important measure, as we said at the 
outset of the debate. Indeed, I would hope 
that when this Congress adjourns, it will 
have acted, and favorably, on the several 
remaining titles of what was introduced 
as the administration’s Omnibus Civil 
Rights Act. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL TELEVI- 
SION SCHEDULES COMMUNIST 
PROPAGANDA FILM 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
shocked to learn that National Educa- 
tional Television plans to place on its 
network on January 22 Felix Greene’s 
film on North Vietnam. 

Although I have not seen Mr. Greene’s 
film which this agency contemplates 
showing, I have read Radio Hanoi’s de- 
scription of it, from which the conclu- 
sion must be drawn that it is a Commu- 
nist propaganda instrumentality. I quote 
what Radio Hanoi has to say about it: 

The first full-length film on the U.S, im- 
perialists’ crimes in their air raids against 
the DRV was shown to the American public 
in New York on the evening of 11 December. 
The 85-minute color film, North Vietnam, 
was shot by British writer and film producer 
during his three-month stay in North Viet- 
nam early this year. The film shows many 
instances of the barbarous U.S. crimes 
against the civilian population in North 
Vietnam and vividly reflects the determina- 
tion of the North Vietnamese people to de- 
feat the U.S, air war of destruction, 


Mr. President, National Educational 
Television is a tax-exempt organization. 
It has been exempted from the payment 
of U.S. taxes under laws passed by this 
Congress. Being in that category, I can- 
not understand how this organization 
has the audacity to use its facilities in 
spreading propaganda in favor of the 
Communist North Vietnamese and 
against the United States, which has 
been its benefactor. 

Felix Greene has made countless state- 
ments advocating the superiority and su- 
premacy of a Communist Chinese hegem- 
ony. 

The misdeed of National Educational 
Television in its proposal to show this 
film is accentuated by the fact that not 
one bit of evidence, not one sign appears 
in it showing the planned design and 
purposeful atrocious acts of the Vietcong 
and the Communist North Vietnamese in 
the killing of Americans and the killing, 
maiming, and injuring of the innocent 
citizens of South Vietnam. 

I hope that this agency will ponder 
what it is doing, and change its judg- 
ment about the propriety of showing this 


film. 
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ORDER FOR SENATE TO CONVENE 
AT 11 A.M. ON TUESDAY VACATED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order providing for the convening of 
the Senate at 11 a.m. on Tuesday next be 
vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR PEARSON ON TUESDAY 
VACATED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order providing for the recognition 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] immediately following the prayer 
and the disposition of the Journal on 
Tuesday next be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
MONDAY, JANUARY 22, UNTIL 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 23 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
on Monday next, it stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock meridian on Tues- 
day next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ONE STEP FORWARD, ONE STEP 
BACK 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, this 
morning’s press reports that the Soviet 
Union, in an act of diplomatic casuistry, 
has threatened the United States against 
exercising the right of self-defense 
against attacks on our forces by Com- 
munist forces illegally operating from 
sanctuaries in Cambodia. This statement 
comes hard on reports from the Far East 
that the Soviet Union will oppose expan- 
sion and use of the International Con- 
trol Commission as a means of prevent- 
ing hostilities or other military activity 
by foreign powers on Cambodian soil. 
It is no more than a semiludicrous So- 
viet attempt to dodge her responsibility 
for seeking peace in Asia—and to avoid 
joining in the positive step of contribut- 
ing to the momentum gained by Amer- 
ican diplomacy. 

On the diplomatic front, some hope for 
progress has at last appeared, as even 
stubbornly isolationist Cambodia has 
seen the need for a common effort to 
effective and just arrangements to secure 
peace in her land and in Southeast Asia. 
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Cambodia has at last signaled her own 
rebellion against the tyranny of the 
Communists’ so-called wars of national 
liberation. Cambodia has now joined the 
United States in a call to expand the 
International Control Commission. This 
could contribute substantially to stop- 
ping infiltration by Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese troops. The recent American 
mission to Cambodia must be declared 
the first step in a campaign of, hopefully, 
effective American diplomacy to bring 
together the peoples of Asia resisting 
Communist aggression. Such diplomacy, 
backed up by nations determined to de- 
fend their freedom, can break down the 
barriers to peace. Now it is time for the 
administration to move forcefully and 
effectively for a full-scale reconvening of 
the Geneva Conference as the means to 
achieve the peace for all states of what 
used to be called Indochina. The Soviet 
action revealed this morning in our 
newspapers, is a regrettable and a retro- 
gressive step. It deserves to be held up to 
the scorn and ridicule of all civilized 
peoples. All those who sincerely seek a 
just peace in Southeast Asia recognize 
the need to move forward vigorously in 
the search for such a peace. Soviet 
bluster will not serve this cause. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article published in this 
morning’s New York Times, entitled 
“United States and Soviet Trade Charges 
on Military Activity in Cambodia,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES AND SOVIET TRADE CHARGES 
ON MILITARY ACTIVITY IN CAMBODIA 
(By Hedrick Smith) 
WASHINGTON, January 18.—The United 
States and the Soviet Union have clashed 
over the issue of military intrusions and 

operations in Cambodian territory. 

The State Department disclosed today that 
the Soviet Embassy delivered a note last Fri- 
day warning the United States that Moscow 
would “not remain indifferent” if American 
troops crossed the border from South Viet- 
nam into neutral Cambodia. 

The United States responded, officials said, 
with the assertion that North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong units were already operating 
illegally in Cambodia. Ambassador at Large 
W. Averell Harriman was reported to have 
asked a Soviet representative whether Mos- 
cow had raised this issue with Hanoi. 

COMMISSION ROLE STRESSED 

Today the State Department issued a state- 
ment urging the Russians to “turn their 
attention and their infiuence to efforts to 
strengthen the International Control Com- 
mission and to assure the neutrality and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Cambodia.” 

So far, the Soviet Union and Poland have 
resisted efforts by the United States and 
other Western nations to strengthen the com- 
mission for Cambodia and make its super- 
vision of her neutrality more effective. The 
commission, comprising delegates of India, 
Poland and Canada, was established to police 
Cambodia’s neutrality under the 1954 Geneva 
agreements ending the French colonial war 
in Indochina. 

American officials have been irritated by 
the Soviet stand. They were inclined to treat 
Moscow’s warning as a statement for the 
record rather than an indication that the 
Russians would be prepared to intervene di- 
rectly in Cambodia. 

The Soviet protest, delivered orally and 
reinforced with a written note, did not spec- 
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ify what form Moscow’s reaction would take 
if American military units did cross Cam- 
bodia’s frontiers in pursuit of enemy forces. 
It said: 

“The U.S.S.R. strongly condemns any at- 
tempts to violate Cambodia's territorial in- 
tegrity, whatever the pretexts, and will not 
remain indifferent to such a development of 
events.” 

The text of the statement was made public 
here and in Moscow by Tass, the Soviet press 
agency. American Officials said it was identi- 
cal with the Soviet diplomatic note delivered 
orally to Ambassador Harriman last Friday 
by Yuri N. Chernyakov, chargé d'affaires of 
the Soviet Embassy. 

The Soviet statement accused the Johnson 
Administration of preparing to spread the 
war into Cambodia and Laos, and of laying 
the groundwork with charges that North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong units were using 
neutral Cambodia as a sanctuary from com- 
bat in Vietnam. 

“The meaning of this campaign,” the 
Soviet statement said, is to use these con- 
coctions to justify the spreading of military 
actions to the territory of Cambodia and 
Laos, which is now being prepared.” 

It was understood that senior Officials in 
the Johnson Administration regarded the 
Soviet protest as a cynical statement. Offi- 
cials said today that the Russians had not 
“lifted a finger” to enforce the Geneva agree- 
ments of 1962 protecting the territorial in- 
tegrity of Laos and requiring the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops, including North Viet- 
namese troops, from that country. 

Since the agreements, American officials 
have estimated that there have been at least 
5,000 North Vietnamese troops, and often 
many more, in Laos. 

Robert J. McCloskey, the State Department 
spokesman, said the United States had pre- 
sented the Soviet Union with “detailed evi- 
dence on the use of Cambodian territory by 
the Vietcong and the North Vietnamese,” 
which could only be termed a violation of 
Cambodia’s borders. 

He said this information, similar to the 
documents sent last month to the Cambodian 
Government, had been provided to the Soviet 
Government. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 24 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, January 22 
1968, at 12 meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 18, 1968: 


MEMBERS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COUNCIL 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Council for 
terms expiring February 1, 1971: 

Margaret A. Haywood, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

J. C. Turner, of the District of Columbia. 
wen P. Yeldell, of the District of Colum- 

a. 


In THE Navy 


Having designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
Rear Adm. Fred G. Bennett, U.S. Navy, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President to be within the contemplation 
of said section, I nominate him for appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral while so 
serving. 


Ze 
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In THE ARMY 
The Army National Guard of the United 
States officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the Army, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 593(a) and 3392: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Charles Lutcher Southward, 
0329922, Adjutant General’s Corps. 


To be brigadier general 


Col. John Richard Carson, 01574211. Ad- 
jutant General's Corps. 
IN THE AIR FORCE 
The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force to the grades 
indicated, under the provisions of chapter 
835, title 10, of the United States Code: 


To be major general 


Maj. Gen. Arthur G. Salisbury, FR4224 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S, 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. John H. Bell, FR4185 (brigadier 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Jay T. Robbins, FR5029 (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force). U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Glenn A. Kent, FR3701 (brigadier 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Howard A. Davis, FR3860 (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. William H. Brandon, FR4712 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Oris B. Johnson, FR5025 (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

“Maj. Gen. Lawrence F. Tanberg, FR8286 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air force. 

Maj. Gen. Royal B. Allison, FR8451 (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Ernest A. Pinson, FR3117 (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Andrew J. Evans, Jr., FR4072 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Albert W. Schinz, FR4646 (brig- 
adier general, Regualr Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Gordon F. Blood, FR4766 (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 


Maj. Gen. Sam J. Byerley, FR4875 (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force, 


Maj. Gen. Robert F. Worley, FR4906 (brig- 
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adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S, Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen, Thomas N. Wilson, FR5255 (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. James T. Stewart, FR8692 (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S, Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. George B. Simler, FR9236 (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Norman S. Orwat, FR9489 (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force, 

Maj. Gen. Larry A. Smith, FR19176 (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air force, Medical), 
U.S. Air Force. 

To be brigadier general 

Brig. Gen. James M. Vande Hey, FR3941 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William P. McBride, FR4179 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Dudley E. Faver, FR4202 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Richard L. Ault, FR4462 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S, Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. James D. Kemp, FR4517 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Timothy J. Dacey, Jr., FR4631 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Archie M. Burke, FR4642 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. David V. Miller, FRA763 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Richard R. Stewart, FR5096 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William S. Harrell, FR5240 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Wright J. Sherrard, FR5249 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S, Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Allison C. Brooks, FR4363 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Franklin A. Nichols, FR4809 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Gilbert L. Curtis, FR7448 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Joe T. Scepansky, FR7879 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Morgan S. Tyler, Jr., FR7923 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Pete C. Sianis, FR7945 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Harold C. Teubner, FR8145 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen, William A. Hunter, FR8623 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Gerald W. Johnson, FR8671 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Courtney L. Faught, FR8781 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John H. Herring, Jr., FR8800 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
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Brig. Gen. Donald F. Blake, FR8926 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Lester F. Miller, FR9004 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Kenneth W. Schultz, FR9096 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Frank K. Everest, Jr., FR9100 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen, Herbert G. Bench, FR9190 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Walter R. Hedrick, Jr., FR9353 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. George J. Eade, FR9515 (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Robert W, Waltz, FR9672 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. William F. Pitts, FR9796 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Louis L. Wilson, Jr., FR9803 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen, Edward A. McGough III, FR 9819 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. James F. Hackler, Jr., FR9839 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Carlos M. Talbott, FR9853 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Winton W. Marshall, FR9999 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. August F. Taute, FR4256 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S, Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. James W. Little, FR8099 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Carl W. Stapleton, FR8893 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Paul N. Bacalis, FR9227 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Augustus M. Hendry, Jr., 
FR8645 (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Russell K, Pierce, Jr., FR18118 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Rene G. Dupont, FR11836 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Maj. Gen. Robert J. Dixon, FR14462 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Donavon F. Smith, FR14577 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. John M. Talbot, FR19171 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force, Medical), U.S. Air 
Force. 
Brig. Gen. Robert A. Patterson, FR19250 
(colonel, Regular Air Force, Medical), U.S. 
Air Force. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate January 19, 1968: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Edward M. Shulman to be General Coun- 
sel of the Department of Agriculture. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Flood of Municipal Industrial Develop- 
ment Bonds Likely To Begin Again if 
the Treasury Does Not Act Now 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, a strange 
thing is taking place in the municipal 
bond market. Since the first of the year, 
no municipal industrial development 
bonds of any consequence have been 
sold. By comparison, last year, a record 
$1.3 billion of municipal industrial de- 
velopment bonds were issued—at an 


average, semimonthly rate of $54 mil- 
lion. 

The municipal industrial development 
bond is a device whereby State and local 
governments pass on to private corpora- 
tions the power to borrow money for 
private industrial and commercial pur- 
poses at tax-exempt interest rates. Using 
this device, industries have been pirated. 
In addition, the tax-exempt bond market 
has been flooded by these bonds, As a 
result, the interest rates that State and 
local governments must pay to finance 
schools, roads, hospitals, and other 
legitimate governmental projects have 
been rising. This, in turn, means higher 
State and local government taxes to 
finance legitimate local government 
projects. 


The present gap in the municipal in- 
dustrial development bond market is 
caused by a bill now before the Congress 
which would remove the tax-exempt 
status of any municipal industrial de- 
velopment bond issued after December 
31, 1967. Bond counsel giving opinions 
on the tax-exempt status of those bonds 
note that if this bill were enacted, any 
bonds issued after December 31, 1967, 
would not be tax exempt. 

This uncertainty clouds the market 
and discourages investment by trustees 
and others in new issues of municipal 
industrial development bonds. 

The following telegram sent by the in- 
vestment banking industry-sponsored 
Committee for the Evaluation of Indus- 
trial Revenue Bond Financing to the 
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Governors of 42 States which can issue 
municipal industrial development bonds 
is testimony to this fact: 

DECEMBER 26, 1967. 
Governor 
State House 
City and State; 

Effective December 31, 1967, it will be un- 
likely that underwriters of industrial reve- 
nue bonds will be able to market such bonds 
benefiting your State. This situation is 
brought about by the retroactive date of 
December 31 which has been incorporated 
into bills now in Congress, House bill H.R. 
11645—introduced by Congressman Byrnes of 
Wisconsin, who has removed the date by 
introducing a superseding bill; however, co- 
sponsor Representatives Reuss and Kasten- 
meier of Wisconsin remain adamant—and 
Senate bill S. 2635—introduced by Senator 
Ribicoff of Connecticut—identical to the 
original Byrnes bill. While the passage of any 
such legislation is considered remote in 1968, 
the fact that the retroactive date of Decem- 
ber 31, 1967, exists instead of the bills calling 
for “date of enactment” places a serious 
cloud on the investment desirability of these 
bonds. 

THE COMMITTEE FOR THE EVALUATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL REVENUE BOND FINANCING. 


Congressman KASTENMEIER and I con- 
tinue to sponsor H.R. 11645, and Senator 
Risicorr continues to sponsor S. 2635. 
These are identical bills which contain 
the December 31, 1967, effective date for 
removal of the tax exemption on munic- 
ipal industrial development bonds. 

H.R. 11645 was introduced on July 24, 
1967. The investment banking industry, 
therefore, was given over 5 months notice 
that December 31, 1967, was proposed 
as a cutoff date for the issuance of tax- 
exempt bonds. 

As a result, there was a great rush in 
December 1967 to issue municipal indus- 
trial development bonds and thus to get 
in under the wire. Of the $1.3 billion of 
these bonds issued in 1967, over one- 
fourth—$355 million—were issued in 
December. 

Thus, fair notice of the proposed 
December 31, 1967 effective date was 
both given and recognized by the invest- 
ment banking industry. 

The setting of this cutoff date is en- 
tirely reasonable. If no such date were 
set, corporations would take advantage 
of municipal industrial development fi- 
nancing throughout the congressional 
debate on the bill to remove the tax 
exemption. Any bond issued during that 
period would be exempt not only until 
the date of enactment of a bill removing 
the tax exemption, but for the 15- or 20- 
year term of the bond thereafter. 

To set an effective date on a bill 
earlier than the date of enactment, in 
order to preserve the status quo while 
Congress deliberates on a measure, is not 
extraordinary. In a closely analogous 
case, the interest equalization tax bill, 
first announced on July 18, 1963, car- 
ried an effective date of July 19, 1963, 
though the bill was not signed into law 
until September 2, 1964. 

The remaining sponsors of the Decem- 
ber 31, 1967, bill find themselves in the 
position of the little Dutch boy who kept 
his finger in the dike. 

But just as the Dutch boy could only 
hold back the impending deluge for a 
short while until help arrived, our action 
alone can cause only a temporary hiatus 
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in the municipal industrial development 
bond market. The investment banking 
industry can probably afford to forgo is- 
suance of these bonds for 2 weeks, a 
month, or perhaps a little longer. But 
once it becomes clear that municipal in- 
dustrial development bond issues are not 
just being postponed but lost, the indus- 
try will probably accept the risk of ig- 
noring H.R. 11645 and S. 2635 and issue 
the bonds anyway. 

The Treasury could save the situa- 
tion. 

Treasury officials have repeatedly 
voiced their opposition to municipal in- 
dustrial development bonds financing. 

On February 9, 1965, in an appearance 
before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, then Treasury Secretary 
Douglas Dillon said that the use of tax- 
exempt bonds for industrial purposes 
was “a dangerous practice, and it would 
be wise for Congress to put an end to it.” 
He went on to say that this competition 
among the States would result in a “sub- 
stantial erosion of Federal revenues.” 

On June 16, 1966, Treasury Secretary 
Henry Fowler, speaking to the White 
House Conference of State Legislative 
Leaders, voiced his growing concern over 
this abuse of the municipal bond tax- 
exemption privilege. He said: 

One area that has raised doubts and dis- 
cussion over the years has been the use of 
industrial development bonds, This practice 
has been defended on the ground that it 
helps to bring industry to low-income labor- 
surplus area. Thoughtful critics, however, 
have prophesied that the practice would 
eventually become self-defeating. Recent ex- 
perience appears to support their view, since 
the use of this type of bonding is growing 
and the advantage to any State or munici- 
pality decreases as more States and localities 
enter the field. This practice merits careful 
attention and is currently under study. 


On February 23, 1967, Assistant Treas- 
ury Secretary Stanley S. Surrey told the 
Bureau of National Affairs Conference: 


More and more this practice is being used 
by financially strong corporations that are 
fully able to obtain funds through normal 
channels. Their turning, however, to these 
industrial development bonds makes them 
accomplices with the local issuing agencies 
in an arrangement that distorts the tax- 
exemption privilege and forces the Federal 
tax system improperly to support their 
financing. Indeed, the position of accomplice 
is often forced upon the local agency under 
the threat of locating the plant elsewhere. 
This is a far cry from the original use of 
these bonds for corporations willing to enter 
areas of high unemployment but lacking cap- 
ital of their own, a situation close to those 
in which financial assistance is now granted 
by the Economic Development Administra- 
tion, 


On March 22, 1967, Treasury Secre- 
tary Fowler testifying before the Senate 
Small Business Committee said: 


Abuses of the tax exempt borrowing privi- 
lege extended to our state and local govern- 
ments are becoming a source of major con- 
cern to everyone interested in industrial fi- 
nancing and to everyone interested in the 
integrity of our federal taxing system 
The industrial development financing tech- 
nique was originally developed and used as 
a means of attracting relatively small indus- 
trial concerns to rural areas. In recent years, 
however, it has been used to create multi- 
million dollar facilities for some of the larg- 
est industrial corporations in the country. 
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Tax-exemption has thus been utilized for 
the benefit of large industrial concerns 
which do not face the major problem con- 
fronting small business firms, that is, secur- 
ing loan funds at a reasonable cost. In either 
case the practice represents a costly and un- 
controlled waste of federal tax dollars that 
should be stopped. 


Despite these repeated statements of 
opposition to municipal industrial de- 
velopment bonds, the Treasury has yet 
to report on the bills now before Con- 
gress to do away with this abuse of the 
Federal tax-exemption privilege, 

The Treasury should act immediately. 
It should report favorably on H.R. 11645 
and S. 2635 which have effectively dried 
up the municipal industrial development 
bond market for 18 days. 

I have little doubt that a favorable 
Tresaury report would reinforce the po- 
sition of bond counsel that purchasers 
of municipal industrial development 
bonds issued after December 31, 1967, 
run the risk of losing their tax-exempt 
interest. 


Restrictionist Measures To Reduce Tour- 
ist Deficit Face Many Pitfalls 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in an in- 
formative article in the January 16, 1968, 
issue of Travel Weekly, Irwin Robinson 
points out many of the dangers and pit- 
falls of attempting to reduce the tourist 
deficit by restrictive measures. 

He expresses the hope that Congress 
will consider constructive alternatives. 

On Monday, January 15, 1968, I intro- 
duced H.R. 14607 designed to improve 
our balance of payments by inducing a 
sharp increase in European tourists to 
the United States. My remarks explain- 
ing the legislation are found on pages 
35 through 37. 

I include hereafter the Travel Weekly 
editorial: 


BRIDGING THE TRAVEL GAP 
(By Irwin Robinson) 


There have been many occasions within 
the memory of most travel people when a 
national crisis required sidetracking private 
comfort and prerogative in favor of harsh 
policies designed for the general welfare. 

War, depression and political expediency 
have motivated such actions on the part of 
the executive branch of the government, the 
Congress or both. Under these circumstances, 
regardless of personal inconvenience and 
hardship, the thesis has prevailed that in 
a democracy what is best for the country is, 
in the long run, best for all its citizens. 

The President tells us that the balance of 
payments problem falls into the national 
crisis category and he believes certain re- 
strictive measures must be applied to pre- 
serve Our economic well-being. The actions 
contemplated may impinge on the American 
citizen's traditional freedom to travel when- 
ever and wherever he wishes, and they may 
deliver a shattering blow to the travel busi- 
ness as well as other important industries. 

It must be assumed that the President 
acts on the best information available and 
only after careful analysis of the pros and 
cons of various alternatives. But responsible 
citizens are under no obligation to accept, 
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without question, the official facts and fig- 
ures or the validity of the diagnosis and 
remedial prescription. 

This certainly applies in the case of the 
so-called “travel gap.” To many observers 
this deficit has been presented in a some- 
what distorted perspective and has been 
fingered as the major culprit when, in all 
fairness, it should bear only a small portion 
of the responsibility for our monetary dis- 
tress along side such competitors as foreign 
aid and military expenditures. 

The excess of spending by Americans trav- 
eling abroad over foreigners traveling in the 
U.S. has been estimated as a shade under 
$2 billion for 1967. But closer scrutiny shows 
that nearly one-third of this amount is spent 
for transportation—a factor that is largely 
offset by foreign airline investment in U.S. 
equipment, maintenance, offices and market- 
ing expenses in this Country. 


TEN PERCENT OF OVERALL DEFICIT 


Twenty-one percent of the travel imbal- 
ance stems from tourist traffic between the 
U.S. and Canada and Mexico, which the 
President would specifically exclude from 
any travel restriction. About 1% of the im- 
balance is due to foreign travel outside Eu- 
rope and the Mediterranean area. This adds 
up to some 60% of the “travel gap.” The re- 
maining 40%, or $755 million, is the truly 
significant imbalance figure, because it 
stems from U.S. travel to European and 
Mediterranean destinations. But considerably 
more than half of this is business, educa- 
tional and scientific traffic. That brings us 
down to $363 million as the actual imbal- 
ance attributable to pleasure travel in the 
most sensitive areas. This is 19% of the 
entire travel deficit and only 10% of the 
overall imbalance. 

This reassessment casts a somewhat dif- 
ferent light on the realities of the “travel 
gap” and explains why many travel people 
are reluctant to accept official Washington's 
version of the problem’s dimensions and the 
need for travel restrictions. Nor de they feel 
that our government has projected the 
likelihood of reciprocal action on the part 
of other countries, in the travel field as well 
as other commodities and services. 

But simply criticizing the President for 
hinting that travel restrictions are in the 
offing will not deter legislative action. For- 
tunately, trade leadership has recognized 
that the only hope for averting an industry 
catastrophe is to offer alternatives which give 
promise of achieving the President's goal—a 
reduction in the size of the tr.-vel gap.” 

Many thoughtful people in all branches of 
the travel field have been giving the matter 
top priority since New Year’s Day, and last 
week ASTA initiative convened an industry- 
wide conference to crystallize some of the 
ideas and channel positive recommendations 
where they can succeed best. 

The most effective remedy, of course, is to 
minimize the imbalance by inducing more 
visitors from abroad to travel to the U.S.A. 
This trend has been accelerating in recent 
years, thanks to growing affluence in Europe 
and other areas, coupled with intensified 
promotion by U.S. and foreign-fiag carriers, 
operators, hotel groups—and the U.S. Travel 
Service. 

INDUSTRY LONG MYSTIFIED 

Perhaps the importance of inbound travel 
will spur stronger government support for 
the USTS., This industry has long been mysti- 
fied by the Administration’s frequent re- 
minder that the “travel gap” is a thorn in 
our economic side but its reluctance to pro- 
vide the tools to do the job; by its lip-service 
in favor of a U.S. overseas promotion cam- 
paign but its willingness to tolerate a one- 
man Congressional campaign of personal 
pique and intransigence which has effec- 
tively stymied any meaningful USTS appro- 
Priations. 

Inherent in proposals to draw more visitors 
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to the U.S. would be a set of special induce- 
ments which might include a vastly ex- 
panded program of familiarization tours for 
overseas agents; introduction of the lowest 
possible directional fares; and special con- 
cessions for westbound tourists on domestic 
air routes, hotels and ground arrangements. 

Also on the positive agenda should be a 
reevaluation of the present U.S. duty-free 
allowance for returning travelers and the $10 
duty-free “unsolicited gift.” Shopping is an 
integral part of tourism but there are times 
when the tail starts wagging the dog. Thus, 
while the freedom to travel becomes a basic 
issue for U.S. citizens, the duty-free allow- 
ance should be recognized for what it is—a 
“courtesy” subject to the judgment of the 
authorities. 

There were many complaints when the 
allowance was cut from $500 to $100, but 
travel flourished just the same. The imbal- 
ance might be eased considerably by reduc- 
ing or eliminating the slight remaining shop- 
ping advantage. 

The dimensions of the duty-free privilege 
are enormous; more than $300 million worth 
of merchandise brought in last year by re- 
turning U.S. travelers. And estimates of the 
$10 “gift” traffic run to a considerably high- 
er figure. Together the expenditure abroad 
exceeds $600 million a year! 

The initial talk in Washington dwelled on 
head taxes and currency restrictions as the 
most effective means of bridging the “travel 
gap.” But there are alternatives. The indus- 
try’s main hope is that the positive sugges- 
tions outlined elsewhere in this issue will 
be properly channeled so that they receive 
earnest consideration in the White House, 
in the Treasury and Commerce Departments, 
and in influential Congressional circles. 


Need To Prevent More Battles of 
Antietam 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, all of us who 
have a strong interest in conservation 
and the preservation of our historic sites 
have been deeply disturbed by the pro- 
posal of the Potomac Edison Co., of Ha- 
gerstown, Md., to construct a 500,000-volt 
transmission line across the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Canal and through the historic 
Antietam and South Mountain battle- 
field areas of Washington County, Md. 

Life magazine, in a June 23, 1967, edi- 
torial, termed this attempt “The Second 
Battle of Antietam.” 

The proposed line would run on towers 
up to 110 feet in height and on rights-of- 
way 200 feet wide. This is equivalent to 
the width of 20 paved lanes of highway 
and the towers would reach up to 11 
stories into the air. 

This battle would already be lost were 
it not for an act of Congress which re- 
quires a permit from the Secretary of 
the Interior to cross the federally owned 
C. & O. Canal. 

Interior Secretary Stewart Udall has 
denied the permit to cross the canal in 
the Antietam area. He has suggested al- 
ternative routings and crossings that 
would preserve this historic area from 
what Life magazine has termed “festoons 
of cables and the Eiffel towers used to 
support them.” 
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The Secretary has exercised good judg- 
ment. We hope that the Potomac Edison 
Co. will follow the Secretary’s wise coun- 
sel and reroute its line around this his- 
toric heart of the beautiful Potomac Riv- 
er Valley. 

The Second Battle of Antietam has 
also dramatized the need for general laws 
to protect the public interest in power- 
line routings. 

An excellent discussion of the problem 
and its solution is contained in the Sep- 
tember 29, 1967, newsletter published by 
the highly respected Conservation Foun- 
dation. It is entitled “The Power Indus- 
try and the Environment: How To Pre- 
vent More Battles of Antietam.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor of being 
a sponsor of H.R. 11809 which would pro- 
tect the public interest in powerline 
transmission routings by requiring ap- 
proval by the Secretary of the Interior 
before any electric power facility could 
be constructed on private land adjacent 
to U.S.-owned land and waters which 
have historic, recreational, or scenic 
values which might be adversely affected 
by a transmission line. Senator JOSEPH 
Typincs, of Maryland, has a companion 
bill, S. 2227 in the other body. 

I wish to share portions of the Con- 
servation Foundation newsletter with my 
colleagues, as follows: 

THE POWER INDUSTRY AND THE ENVIRON- 
MENT: How To PREVENT MORE BATTLES OF 
ANTIETAM 
The news crashed into the public mind 

a few months ago when Life magazine pub- 

lished an editorial entitled “The Second 

Battle of Antietam.” An electric utility was 

planning to run a high voltage transmission 

line through this historic and scenic area of 

Maryland on towers up to 110 feet high. 
The utility alone had picked the route. 

No public body, no government at any level, 

had been consulted. There'd been no need 

for such luxuries as review, modification or 
approval of location or design by the county, 
the state or the federal government. 

Federal law gives the states jurisdiction 
over such matters. In Maryland, lawmakers 
years ago gave utilities the power of emi- 
nent domain, with no questions asked, as 
long as a utility does not act arbitrarily or 
oppressively in exercising this power. 

So what if the power line would dominate 
the Antietam and South Mountain battle- 
fields, John Brown's farm, and the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal near Sharpsburg? 
So what if it would bisect the Paw Paw 
Bends area of the Potomac River, already 
proposed as part of a Potomac Valley His- 
torical Park? 

The power to be carried over the line is 
needed. (Demand for electricity doubles 
every 10 years in the United States.) The 
utility had acted within its rights under 
existing law. 

But in so doing the utility ran smack into 
the growing public awareness that all that 
is technologically feasible is not necessarily 
and automatically desirable. That the cost- 
benefit ratios by which technology is meas- 
ured must be balanced by concern for the 
quality of our environment and by con- 
sideration of values on which price tags 
cannot readily be placed. That for quality 
in our environment we must have harmony 
between the works of man and nature. That 
it is, as Life declared, “a perversion of the 
democratic process to allow the private 
power companies to be the final judge of 
what they will take.” 

The second battle of Antietam is not yet 
over. While it has no legal authority to en- 
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force its proposal, the Interior Department 
suggested an alternate route to the utility 
this summer. Negotiations are still underway. 

But Antietam is just one of several skir- 
mishes in a war that has been raging and 
increasing in intensity in recent years: 

In Pennsylvania, the Chester County gov- 
ernment fought a power line proposed by 
Philadelphia Electric Company on a right- 
of-way 300 feet wide and with towers 100 
feet high. The county charged the utility 
chose the route “with complete disregard 
for other existing and planned facilities,” 
including two planned lake sites. The county 
proposed an alternate route. The county lost. 
The Pennsylvania Public Utility Commis- 
sion said it had no jurisdiction unless it 
could be shown that the service was not 
necessary or that the company acted in a 
“corrupt, wanton, or capricious” manner. 

In New Jersey, a group of citizens contested 
a route chosen by Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company for a new high voltage trans- 
mission line on towers ranging from 82 to 
192 feet tall. The state’s Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners was asked to deter- 
mine the feasibility of the route and of un- 
derground transmission. 

The Board found that “based on the pres- 
ent state of the art,” underground transmis- 
sion as proposed by the citizen group “is 
neither technically nor economically prac- 
ticable or feasible.” But it also ordered the 
utility to make use of available railroad or 
other rights-of-way in building one segment 
of the line, to “locate towers wherever prac- 
ticable and feasible in accordance with the 
topography so as to minimize their appear- 
ance,” to paint the towers periodically “to 
minimize their effect upon the surrounding 
areas,” to “allow a maximum number of 
mature trees to remain standing,” to land- 
scape conspicuous areas of the right-of-way, 
and to “permit special uses of the right-of- 
way for farming, recreational and other ap- 
propriate purposes” wherever practicable 
and feasible. 

In Delaware, the Delmarva Power and Light 
Company is seeking the power of eminent 
domain from the state legislature. It plans 
a power line “across a beautiful part of the 
state hitherto unscarred by parades of tall 
power towers and wires,” as the Wilmington 
News said editorially. 

In New York, after protests by a citizens’ 
group, a federal court reversed the Federal 
Power Commission decision to license the 
Storm King hydroelectric project on the 
Hudson River, declaring that the commis- 
sion had neglected to assign proper weight 
to the Hudson’s scenic and recreational 
values, 

In California, a group of citizens opposed 
a transmission line planned by Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company and the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission. Underground construction 
was impracticable. But the controversy re- 
sulted in a deliberate effort to minimize 
the visibility of the line and to cut as few 
trees as possible. To reduce needless de- 
struction, utility poles were flown in by 
helicopter. 

THE ISSUE 

No one disputes the need for more and 
more electricity. Utilities supplied the na- 
tion’s consumers—homes, industries, offices, 
farms, etc——with 1.1 trillion kilowatt-hours 
of electricity last year, 8.4% more than in 
1965. By 1980 they will have to generate 
an estimated 2.8 trillion kwh, according to 
the Federal Power Commission’s National 
Power Survey, to meet the nation’s power 
needs. 

This will mean more generating plants 
and more transmission and distribution 
lines. It will mean more cooperation and 
coordination by the private and public pow- 
er systems and strengthening of the power 
line interconnections which already link to- 
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gether across state lines approximately 97% 
of the nation’s generating capacity, 

It will also mean more confrontations be- 
tween the electric utility industry and the 
environment, as landowners, planners, con- 
servationists and other concerned citizens 
debate: underground vs. overhead distri- 
bution and transmission lines, number and 
location of new lines and of generating 
plants, air pollution from generating plants, 
thermal pollution of rivers and lakes by 
generating plants, disposal of radioactive 
wastes from nuclear power plants, esthetics 
of new power industry facilities. 

And with two major power failures in the 
northeast, plus 19 other blackouts elsewhere 
in the country within the past two years, 
also on the public agenda is the reliability 
and efficiency of electric power service. 

After the massive power blackout in the 
northeastern part of the United States and 
parts of Canada in November, 1965, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission was directed to in- 
vestigate and come up with proposals to 
make the power industry as blackout-proof 
as possible. The FPC completed its work 
(“Prevention of Power Failures,” a report 
to the President by the FPC, 3 volumes) but 
its proposal for legislation to implement the 
report was still under wraps at the Bureau 
of the Budget on June 5, when the north- 
east’s second major blackout in 19 months 
struck 13 million people in four states. 

When informed of the new blackout, the 
President is reported to have asked where 
the bill was. When told, it is further reported, 
the President said he wanted it out of the 
Budget Bureau and sent to Congress, pronto. 
Out it came and to Congress it went on June 
8, with the President’s blessing on top of 
the unanimous support of the five members 
of the FPC., Its name: the Electric Power 
Reliability Act. It was introduced in the 
Senate as S, 1934 by Chairman Warren Mag- 
nuson of the Senate Commerce Committee 
and 18 other senators. In the House it was 
introduced as H.R. 10727 by Chairman Harley 
Staggers of the House Commerce Committee, 
H.R. 10721 by Torbert Macdonald, chairman 
of the subcommittee on communications and 
power, and by at least nine other congress- 
men. 

THE BILL 


Lee C. White, chairman of the FPC, ex- 
plained the proposal in detail to the Senate 
Commerce Committee at a hearing on August 
22. But he first put his finger on the dilemma 
facing the industry and the public. De- 
clared White: “A successful program to 
strengthen electric system reliability will de- 
mand substantial increases in the construc- 
tion of extra-high voltage transmission lines.” 

But, he added, “EHV transmission lines, 
because of their size, intrude upon the en- 
vironment and create concern. The public 
is entitled to assurance that needed lines 
will be available to meet the nation’s ever- 
growing power requirements; but it is also 
entitled to assurance that the public interest 
will be respected; 

“Assurance that wasteful, duplicating lines 
will not be constructed; 

“The inefficient lines will not use up our 
precious land resources where efficient lines 
could do a better job with less land; and 

“That all opportunities will be seized for 
routing and construction which respect our 
scenic and historic heritage.” 

White also noted that “the public will not 
long tolerate that any utility corporation, 
whether privately or publicly owned, should 
be permitted to take land for right-of-way 
use on its own, unreviewed say so. Utility 
managers will, therefore, come to appreciate 
that an orderly and effective mechanism for 
public review of their land use programs 
will make for speedier construction of 
needed lines than present arrangements 
which encourage opposition and suspicion.” 

Specifically, the Electric Power Reliability 
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Act would amend the Federal Power Act by 
adding a new Part IV to assure both reliabil- 
ity of service and “proper utilization and 
conservation of natural resources” and “con- 
servation of land, scenic and other limited 
resources.” The bill would apply to all elec- 
tric power systems, whether privately or pub- 
licly owned. It would: 

Require the FPC to “secure the establish- 
ment” of independent and self-orga 
regional planning councils—made up of rep- 
resentatives of all private, cooperative, 
federal and other public power systems in 
the region—which will develop plans for the 
interconnection and coordination of all 
power in the region. The plans would be 
subject to FPC approval. 

Authorize the FPC to require intercon- 
nections and exchanges of power between 
utilities when in the public interest, The law 
now gives FPC this power when a complaint 
is filed, Under the proposed bill, FPC would 
be able to initiate such action. 

Require that all new transmission lines 
with a capacity of more than 200,000 volts 
be certified by the FPC. The commission 
would have the authority to approve, modify 
or disapprove a proposed transmission line 
which did not fit into a plan developed by 
a regional council. The commission would 
also have authority to consider the routing, 
the plans for the construction and operation 
of the line, as well as questions of land use, 
including esthetics, in reviewing an applica- 
tion for a new transmission line. The FPC 
would have to give public notice of each 
transmission line application—and give the 
public at least 60 days to comment on the 
proposed line. 

Permit the FPC to grant an approved 
transmission line a right-of-way across fed- 
eral land, subject to whatever reasonable 
land use conditions the federal agency ad- 
ministering the lands might prescribe. The 
federal agency could veto the right-of-way 
only if the line “fails to give due regard to 
the preservation of identified esthetic or his- 
toric values.” 

Require the FPC, “whenever an issue arises, 
formally or informally, as to land use, in- 
eluding esthetic considerations,” either dur- 
ing the regional planning process or during 
the review of a transmission line proposal, 
to “entertain written comments by federal, 
interstate, state and local agencies responsi- 
ble for land use planning in the affected 
region.” The bill would also require the 
FPC to “defer to the views of the responsi- 
ble federal, interstate, state or local agency, 
if any,” in event of conflict over land use 
unless doing so “would be inconsistent with” 
the bill’s reliability and power supply 
objectives. 

To resolve land use questions which arise, 
the FPC would be authorized to use “joint 
boards,” consisting of representatives of each 
state involved, already permitted by the Fed- 
eral Power Act. 

Give a utility the federal government’s 
power of eminent domain if the FPC ap- 
proves its proposed transmission line. 

The Electric Power Reliability Act would 
also give utilities immunity from triple-dam- 
age anti-trust suits by private parties for 
any actions taken to coordinate power plan- 
ning through the regional councils; would 
establish an industry study committee to 
investigate present and future problems in 
planning and operating bulk power facilities 
(the FPC already works with an industry 
advisory committee but the bill would give 
it statutory status); and would permit the 
FPC to issue national or regional reliability 
criteria. 

SIGNIFICANCE 

In summary, the bill would give the public 
a long needed voice in decisions of how and 
when and where transmission lines will be 
built. It would establish for the first time 
as national policy that consideration must 
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be given to the impact of new transmission 
lines upon the environments in which mil- 
lions of people live and work and seek leisure. 

Community and regional planning, zoning, 
recreation and scenic values would become 
part of the decision-making process at an 
early stage instead of being considered too 
late or not at all. Through comprehensive 
planning and coordination, the number of 
new lines which will have to be built could 
be reduced, thus minimizing the amount of 
land which would have to be set aside for 
power line rights-of-way and minimizing the 
number of new scars to be inflicted upon the 
landscape. And more land would be left for 
housing, industry, agriculture, recreation— 
and even just plain natural beauty. 

The Electric Power Reliability Act would 
lessen the chances of more battles at An- 
tietam; at Chester County, Pennsylvania; 
New Jersey; and the innumerable other 
regions whose more and more people will 
continue to require more and more electric 
power. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


President Johnson Deserves Praise and 
Support for His Excellent Program of 
Consumer Protection Measures 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 19, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson deserves public approbation and 
strong support in Congress for his ex- 
cellent program of consumer protection 
measures, 

We should, as the President urged, 
promptly complete action on legislation 
to promote truth in lending, fire safety, 
and pipeline safety. These bills will make 
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a significant contribution to the welfare 
and safety of individual Americans. 

In proposing a new series of measures 
to assure wholesome fish and poultry, 
establish a consumer council, study re- 
forms in auto insurance, eliminate radi- 
ation hazards, and provide the Federal 
Trade Commission with new powers 
against fraud, President Johnson has 
again shown his concern for the Ameri- 
can family, the American housewife, the 
American buyer. 

In a modern complex society, in which 
business, labor, and farmers are highly 
organized, but consumers—who include 
all of us—are not, careful legislation to 
protect consumers’ interest is more need- 
ed than ever. By recommending such 
legislation, President Johnson is up- 
holding the public interest in the broad- 
est sense. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Monday, January 22, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Let the word of God dwell in you richly 
with all wisdom.—Colossians 3: 16. 

Almighty God, in whose presence our 
anxious spirits are quieted, our tense 
minds become rested, and our worried 
souls find peace, we wait upon Thee in 
this moment of prayer, seeking a renewal 
of our strength, a restoration of our pa- 
tience, and a reawakening of our faith. 

In this time of trial and trouble, dur- 
ing these days of distress and disap- 
pointment, through these periods of 
stress and strain, we need the guidance of 
Thy spirit and the power of Thy presence. 
Give them to us as we pray that we may 
lead our people and our Nation into the 
paths of peace with liberty and justice 
for all. 

Bless all the men and women who work 
under the dome of this Capitol. May Thy 
spirit dwell richly in their hearts as they 
carry their responsibilities, do their du- 
ties, and direct the affairs of our beloved 
land. With the faith of our Founding 
Fathers may we fly the flag of freedom 
forever and forever and forever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, January 18, 1968, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 793. An act to provide for the conveyance 
of certain real property of the United States 


to the Alabama Space Science Exhibit Com- 
mission. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 10864) entitled “An act 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to convey certain lands in Saline County, 
Ark., to the Dierks Forests, Inc., and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr, ELLENDER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. JORDAN 
of North Carolina, Mr. AIKEN, and Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 13042) entitled “An act to 
amend the act of June 20, 1906, and the 
District of Columbia election law to pro- 
vide for the election of members of the 
Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Morse, Mr. KENNEDY of New York, and 
Mr. Prouty to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


EASTERN SHORE LOSES DEDICATED 
AMERICAN—EDWARD TYLER MIL- 
LER 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of our former colleague, Ted 
Miller, on Saturday, January 20, I have 
indeed lost a true friend; the Eastern 
Shore has lost a dedicated public serv- 
ant; and America has lost one of her 
most patriotic citizens, who always put 
country above all else. 

Ted’s career was certainly one of dis- 
tinction. He came to Congress in the 80th 


Congress and served consecutively for 12 
years. During his career he served on 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and on the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Ted’s love for the Eastern Shore, his 
individualism and his clear-cut political 
philosophy made him a leader around 
whom Eastern Shoremen in all walks of 
life rallied. 

I personally feel a deep sense of obli- 
gation and gratitude to Ted, for it was 
with his help and his efforts that I was 
able to become a Member of the House 
of Representatives. 

At this time I would like to join my 
colleagues and Ted Miller’s many friends 
in an expression of deepest sympathy to 
Missy and young Ted. Missy, particularly, 
during Ted’s political career was a vital 
part of his relationship to his constitu- 
ents. Her strength, her courage, her warm 
personality contributed vastly to the 
effectiveness of Ted’s leadership and his 
work. 

The Baltimore Sun of January 21 paid 
tribute to our late former colleague, 
Ted Miller, worthy in every way of being 
printed in the Recorp. It is with a sad- 
dened heart and with a deep sense of 
recognition of a life well led that I in- 
clude the article at this point in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, Jan. 21, 1968] 
EDWARD MILLER DIES IN EASTON—SHORE RE- 
PUBLICAN SERVED SIX TERMS IN CONGRESS 

Easton, Mb., January 20.—Edward T. 
Miller, who served twelve years in the House 
of Representatives as a Republican from 
Maryland's heavily Democratic Eastern Shore, 
died today in Easton Memorial Hospital 
where he had been a patient since December 
1. He was 72 years old. 

Despite Mr. Miller’s uncompromising Re- 
publicanism, the First congressional district 
returned him to Washington six times until 
1958, when Mr. Miller lost to a candidate he 
had previously beaten. 

His election success was ascribed to his 
reputation for personal service to his con- 
stituents. From investigation of voters’ com- 
plaints about sonic booms to procuring water 
projects for the Shore, Mr. Miller's claims of 
responsibility turned into political capital on 
election days. 
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THEN BEGAN TO LOSE 


But in 1958 the election magic failed, and 
Mr. Miller’s later attempts for elective office 
were unsuccessful. In 1960 he lost the race 
for a House seat to Thomas Johnson, and in 
1962 he lost to Daniel B. Brewster in the 
senatorial contest. 

Mr. Miller remained active in political 
circles even after his retirement from elective 
office. He served as a delegate to the Republi- 
can National Convention in 1964 and was 
elected a delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention this spring. 

Despite increasing ill health, he attended 
Constitutional Convention sessions until he 
was hospitalized. 

Edward Tyler Miller was born at Sandy 
Spring, Montgomery county, February 1, 
1895. He received his early education at 
Friends School in Washington, and was 
graduated from there in 1912. 

He then entered Yale College. He was grad- 
uated in 1916, after having been elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa in his junior year and win- 
ning varsity letters in football, water polo 
and lacrosse. 

Although a Quaker by upbringing, Mr. 
Miller withdrew from the George Washington 
University School of Law early in 1917 to 
enlist in the Army a few weeks before the 
United States entry into World War I. 

Commissioned as a second lieutenant, he 
later served at the front with the 320th In- 
fantry, 80th Division, with the rank of cap- 
tain. He took part in the St. Mihiel, Belleau 
Woods and Meuse-Argonne offensives. 

With the signing of the Armistice, Captain 
Miller remained in France, where he was at- 
tached to the general headquarters of the 
American Expeditionary Force during 1919. 
That same year he returned to the United 
States and was discharged from the Army. 

Continuing his law studies in Easton, Md., 
he was admitted to the Talbot county bar 
in 1920 and immediately entered politics. He 
joined the Republican party and ran for the 
office of State’s attorney in 1922, losing to 
John C. North, a Democrat. 

He was appointed referee in bankruptcy 
for Kent, Queen Annes, Caroline, Dorchester 
and Talbot counties in 1924, He was chair- 
man of the Republican organization in Tal- 
bot county from 1926 to 1928, when he re- 
signed after the successful presidential cam- 
paign. 

From 1934 to 1938, he was judge of the 
Talbot county Juvenile Court. 

Mr. Miller, who retained his commission 
as a lieutenant colonel in the Army reserve 
after World War I, reentered the Army with 
the outbreak of World War II as a colonel 
of infantry. After months of being moved 
around in this country, he was finally as- 
signed to the China command of Lt. Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell. 

He arrived in Kunming, Yun-China on 
March 12, 1944, and during the next twenty 
months carried out a variety of assignments 
with Chinese Nationalist forces. 

Because one of his missions required deal- 
ings with high-ranking Chinese officers, the 
Nationalist regime made him a major gen- 
eral to give him prestige. 

Mr. Miller later recalled that his rank in 
the Nationalist Army brought no objections 
from the United States Army because he 
took no oath, drew no salary, and did not 
try to pull his Chinese rank on American 
officers. 

Colonel Miller found the manner of Chi- 
nese conscription “deplorable” and felt that 
constant feuding among Chinese generals 
led to corruption among the officers and lack 
of coordination in tactics. 

After Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer had 
succeeded. in convincing Gen. Chiang Kal- 
shek to release troops from containing the 
Communists to fight the Japanese, Colonel 
Miller assisted in air-lifting these troops 
from the north to the southern battle zone. 

He returned to the Eastern Shore after 
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the war and in 1946 was elected to Congress 
from the First district, defeating Dudley G. 
Roe, of Sudlersville. It was the first of a 
string of six victories, which kept him in his 
House seat until 1958. 

Congressman Miller compiled a conserva- 
tive record, supporting the Taft-Hartley Act 
and opposing Federal aid to education. He 
was unequivocally for spending cuts and a 
balanced budget throughout his career in 
Congress, He at one time expressed his posi- 
tion as “for less Government in business and 
more business in Government.” 

Mr. Miller asked for and received a seat 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee during his first term. Later, in 1952, 
he was the second Marylander to serve on 
the House Appropriations Committee, to 
which he was appointed upon the death of 
George B. Schwabe (R., Okla.). 

The first was Representative Thomas 
D’Alesandro, Jr., who resigned when he be- 
came Mayor of Baltimore. 

In 1953, Mr. Miller became involved in a 
hassle over a vacancy on the United States 
District Court for Maryland. He was named 
as a qualified candidate by the State Bar 
Association and received the backing of both 
Maryland senators. 

GOP leaders, on the other hand, were re- 
luctant to reduce the slim Republican ma- 
jority in Congress at the time. Control of 
the House would have been endangered had 
a by-election replaced Mr. Miller with a 
Democrat. 

Mr. Miller withdrew himself from con- 
sideration when he learned that the Consti- 
tution required postponing appointment of 
a member of Congress to the Federal judge- 
ship if Congress increased the salary of the 
judges. 

Congress was at the time considering 
increasing salaries for Federal judges, and 
the position would have had to remain open 
for a year, had Mr. Miller been appointed. 

He felt it in the best interests of the State 
to withdraw, and Roszel C. Thomsen was 
subsequently appointed to the post. 

The position of Federal judge proved an 
elusive one for Mr. Miller. The same situa- 
tion developed in 1955. He had again run and 
been elected to Congress, and a vacancy ap- 
peared on the United States District Court 
for Maryland. However, the same constitu- 
tional provision applied, since the Congress 
had recently raised Federal judges’ salaries. 

Mr. Miller entered the lists in 1958 fairly 
confident of reelection, but that year the 
Democrats made a clean sweep of the House 
seats—in Mr. Miller’s case, by the close 
margin of 718 votes. 

In a comeback attempt in 1960, Mr. 
Miller used an extremely low-key approach, 
urging voters to take his literature or use 
his signs “if it won't get you in trouble.” The 
campaign turned largely upon the farm pro- 
gram of the national parties. None the less, 
on Election Day, his opponent won by more 
than 6,000 votes. 

His 1962 campaign for the Senate was 
marked by attacks upon President Kennedy, 
whom he called “a brash young man” as- 
serting “leadership by subsidy,” and by accu- 
sations that his opponent, Daniel B. 
Brewster, had acquiesced in certain corrupt 
practices. Mr. Brewster won the election. 

As befitted a congressman from the First 
district, Mr. Miller showed a keen interest 
in problems of the Chesapeake Bay. He was 
among the first to suggest a State commis- 
sion for dealing with maintenance and im- 
provement of the bay, and in 1955 he wrote 
an Evening Sun article urging control of the 
water chestnut. 

When the Chesapeake Bay Bridge was 
nearing completion in 1951, he wrote of his 
feelings for the Eastern Shore, weighing the 
changes which he thought the bay span 
would bring. Although Mr. Miller welcomed 
the future as a whole, he appreciated the 
conservative desire for privacy and isolation. 
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“However bright the future may be, for 
the old Eastern Shoreman, this is a time 
of nostalgia. It marks the abrupt alteration 
of an environment he has always known, 
dearly loved, and assumed would endure in- 
definitely. After three centuries, the Eastern 
Shore has reached the end of its beginning,” 
he wrote. 

He earned a reputation for geniality and 
frankness and as a congressman once re- 
counted how he had received the Republican 
indorsement for the office immediately after 
World War II. 

I WAS THIRD CHOICE 

The way Mr. Miller told it, he happened 
into the Easton yacht club for a drink and 
was invited to join a meeting of local Re- 
publican leaders. Two weeks later, he said, 
he received a phone call from one of them 
to tell him that two other men had turned 
down the indorsement. Would he take it? 
The answer was yes. 

“You can see I was third choice, and I 
almost got beaten in the primaries at that,” 
he told an interviewer as a freshman con- 
gressman. 

In areas of interest to Maryland sports- 
men, Mr. Miller directed the Eastern Shore 
Baseball League from 1927 to 1928, when it 
was disbanded; helped curtail Navy bombing 
practice at Bloodsworth Island during the 
duck and goose hunting season, and helped 
maintain the reputation of Eastern Shore 
muskrat skinners. 

He once challenged Louisiana to a musk- 
rat-skinning contest, which failed to come 
about when Louisiana could not come up 
with a contestant. 

In its 1952 indorsement of Mr. Miller, The 
Sun said of him: “Mr, Miller, a regular of 
regulars, has a broad humanity and a kind 
of innate integrity which makes him a good 
congressman regardless of party. Granted he 
is no outstanding statesman, the fact re- 
mains that his homespun wisdom and his 
devotion to the national welfare as he con- 
ceives it make him a good congressman re- 
gardless of party.” 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Josephine Ford, whom he married in 1942; 
a son, Theodore G. Miller, of Easton; a 
brother, Francis G. Miller, of Baltimore, and 
a grandson, Stephen. 

Funeral services will be held at 2 p.m. 
Thursday at the Third Haven Friends Meet- 
ing House in Easton. Burial will be in the 
churchyard. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Martuias] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, Maryland and the Nation suf- 
fered a great loss on Saturday with the 
passing, age 72, of former Representative 
Edward T. Miller, of Easton, Md., who 
represented the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of the Free State in this body for 12 
years, and served the State and the Na- 
tion faithfully throughout his life. 

Ted Miller was a Representative in the 
finest sense. Throughout his tenure in 
the Congress, from 1947 through 1958, he 
was sensitive to the needs and interests 
of his constituents and his beloved East- 
ern Shore. He brought many valuable 
projects to the shore, secured assistance 
rapidly in times of disaster such as “Hur- 
ricane Hazel” in 1954, and was constantly 
on the job to help an individual or family 
with a problem. For many years he 
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fought to help the major industries of his 
district, and was a leader in developing 
measures to insure the future health of 
Chesapeake Bay. A true son and cham- 
pion of the Eastern Shore, Ted Miller 
yielded to none in his pride in his home 
area, or in his attention to its needs. 

Ted Miller was a man of deep com- 
mitments to his principles, to his party 
and to his country. A firm conservative, 
he remained faithful throughout his 
career to the doctrines of reduced Gov- 
ernment spending, balanced budgets, 
and preparedness. A volunteer who 
served with honor in World War I, he 
was recalled to duty in World War II 
and labored in the Far East as a liaison 
between the U.S. Army and the Chinese 
Nationalist Government. His most re- 
cent elective office was the post of dele- 
gate to the Maryland Constitutional 
Convention this fall. 

Mr. Speaker, all Marylanders are sad- 
dened at the news of Ted Miller’s pass- 
ing. He was a good man and a fine public 
servant whose contributions will be long 
remembered. Mrs. Mathias and I would 
like to extend our deepest sympathies to 
Mrs. Miller, to their son, Mr. Theodore 
G. Miller, to other relatives, and to his 
countless friends. 

I include in the ReEcorp an article 
from the Washington Sunday Star of 
January 21, and an article on Mr. Miller 
which should be of special interest to 
this body, since it was written by Mr. 
Robert G. Bauman, who first came to 
Capitol Hill as a page appointed by Mr. 
Miller in 1953, worked with him and 
learned from him for many years, and 
now serves with distinction as the 
manager of the House Republican 
cloakroom: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Jan. 21, 
1968 


EDWARD T. MILLER DIES; CONGRESSMAN 12 
YEARS 

Edward T. “Ted” Miller, 72, Republican 
congressman from Maryland’s Eastern Shore 
for 12 years and a member of the state’s 
recent Constitutional Convention, died yes- 
terday at Easton Memorial Hospital in his 
home town of Easton, Md., after a long ill- 
ness. 

A veteran of both world wars and longtime 
Republican worker, Mr. Miller most recently 
worked on the Maryland Constitutional Con- 
vention Commission for two years and served, 
against his doctor's advice, as a delegate to 
the convention itself until he became seri- 
ously ill Dec. 1. 

Mr. Miller, who represented Maryland’s 1st 
District from 1946 to 1958, was born in Wood- 
stock, Montgomery County, Md., and grew 
up in Washington and at the family home, 
“The Pines,” near Easton. He attended the 
Sidwell Friends School. 


LEFT LAW STUDIES 


In 1916, he graduated from Yale University, 
where he had been elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
in his junior year. When the U.S. entered 
World War I, Mr. Miller left his law studies 
at George Washington University and en- 
listed in the Army, receiving a commission 
as a second lieutenant. 

He served as a company commander in 
France, leading his infantrymen in several 
battles, including that of the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne. The French government subsequent- 
ly awarded him the Medaille de St. Mihiel, 
and he ended the war as a captain. 

After leaving the regular Army in 1919, 
Mr. Miller returned to Easton and the next 
year, under a veterans benefit provision of 
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Maryland law, passed the bar exams without 
completing law school. 

From 1924 through 1942, Mr. Miller was a 
bankruptcy referee in U.S. District court in 
Baltimore, and also served as Easton’s city 
attorney between 1929 and 1942. 

He was ordered to active duty in 1942 and 
saw combat as an infantry colonel on the 
North African front before serving in China, 
Burma and India as a liaison between Lt. 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell and the Chinese 
Nationalist forces of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Mr. Miller ended his active Army service in 
1946 and later that year was elected to Con- 
gress by a slim margin in a predominantly 
Democratic district. 

During his 12 years in the House, Mr. 
Miller served on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee and later for seven years 
on the Appropriations Committee, where he 
was ranking Republican on the defense ap- 
propriations subcommittee. 

In 1958, Mr. Miller lost a close election to 
Thomas F. Johnson who won the congres- 
sional seat by 718 votes. Mr. Miller ran again 
in 1960 for the House, and in 1962 for the 
Senate, but was defeated both times. 

He was a delegate to the 1964 Republican 
National Convention and served as Mary- 
land’s Republican National Committeeman 
from 1960 to 1964. 


RETURNED TO LAW FIRM 


After leaving Congress in 1959, Mr. Miller 
returned to his law practice with the firm of 
Miller, Wheeler, Thompson and Thompson in 
Easton. 

His activities included membership in 
Omicron Delta Kappa, Psi Upsilon, the Elks, 
Lions, Shriners, the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the Miles 
River and Chesapeake Bay Yacht Clubs. A 
82nd Degree Mason, he also served recently 
as president of the Talbot County Bar 
Association. 

He was also a member of the Fence Club, 
the 14 West Hamilton Street Club in Balti- 
more, and the Talbot and Maryland Historical 
Societies. 

He leaves his wife of 25 years, Josephine, 
of “The Pines,” near Easton, and a son, 
Ted G., of Easton. 

Services will be at 2 p.m. Tuesday at the 
Third Haven Friends Meeting House in 
Easton, with burial at the Meeting House 
Cemetery. 

The family requests that expressions of 
sympathy be in the form of contributions to 
the Talbot County Humane Society in Easton. 

Edward Tyler Miller, known to thousands 
of Eastern Shoremen as “Ted” Miller, was 
born at Woodstock, Montgomery County, 
Maryland on February 1, 1895. His father, 
Guion Miller, and his grandfather, were both 
Quakers and Republican leaders in Mont- 
gomery County, His mother, Annie E. Tyler 
Miller was a Talbot County native from an 
old Eastern Shore family. 

As a child, Ted Miller divided his time be- 
tween Washington, D.C. where his father 
practiced law and served as a government at- 
torney and the family home, “The Pines”, 
near Easton. Mr, Miller attended the Sidwell 
Friends School in Washington where one of 
his classmates was Archibald Roosevelt, son 
of the President of the United States, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He once recalled being 
stopped with a group of friends by a Wash- 
ington policeman while pedaling bicycles 
down the wrong side of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Mr. Miller quickly talked one of his compan- 
ions into allowing himself to be arrested while 
the others made good their escape, and as 
anticipated, Archie Roosevelt had little trou- 
ble beating the rap. It was about this time 
that Mr. Miller began his career as a football 
player with a scrub team composed of Archie 
Roosevelt, the sons of the Turkish ambassa- 
dor, and others. The team practiced at the 
White House because, as Mr, Miller recalled, 
“Archie’s house had the biggest lawn.” 
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In 1916, Mr. Miller was graduated from 
Yale University in New Haven, Connecticut, 
where his scholastic achievements earned 
him election to Phi Beta Kappa while he was 
still a junior. “This was due more to a knack 
for passing examinations than to my out- 
standing ability as a student,” he once told 
a reporter. While at Yale, he played center 
on the football team and earned a “Y” letter 
and membership in the Yale Football “Y” 
Mens Association, a fact of which he was al- 
ways. proud. 


ENLISTS IN U.S. ARMY 


When the United States entered World 
War I, in 1917, Mr. Miller was a law student 
at the George Washington University in 
Washington. He abandoned his studies, en- 
listed in the Army, at Fort Meyer, Virginia 
and was given a commission as a 2nd Lieu- 
tenant. “I still think,” he once said, “I was 
given my commission because the board that 
examined my qualifications dscovered I was 
a “Y” winning Yale football player and they 
were all football fans.” He was soon promoted 
to the rank of Captain. 

Young Ted Miller’s decision to go to war in 
1917 was a matter of conscience with him. 
Ted, and all his family, were members of the 
Society of Friends, and as Quakers they were 
traditionally pacifists. Almost half a century 
after he first went into the Army, Mr. Miller 
was the principal speaker at the 275th anni- 
versary of the Third Haven Meeting House 
in Easton which he had attended most of his 
life. Mr. Miller recalled that in 1917 just 
prior to his leaving for France, he had at- 
tended the Sunday meeting in his full Army 
captain’s uniform. A visiting Friend from 
Baltimore gave a fine oration pointedly con- 
demning the evils of war and the sin of 
bearing arms. “I must have turned crimson,” 
Mr. Miller said, “but I felt better when an 
older gentleman in the meeting got up and 
said the powerful service of Friends was in 
listening to the small voice of conscience 
within. The role of an individual in a situa- 
tion such as this is necessarily difficult, he 
had continued, but as Friends we must listen 
to that voice and do what it says. If it says 
take up arms, then that is what you should 
do.” 

“I felt much better after that,” Mr. Miller 
added, “and I later learned that the man 
who had spoken was the first man's brother,” 


DECORATED VETERAN 


From May 14, 1917 until August 8, 1919, 
Capt. Miller commanded Company C of the 
320th Infantry, 80th Division, AEF., and 
with his riflemen participated in battles 
which have become legendary to World War I 
veterans, the Somme, St. Mihiel, and Meuse- 
Argonne. After the Armistice he graduated 
from the Army School of the Line at Langres, 
France and served with General Headquarters 
in Paris. For his military service Capt, Miller 
was awarded the Medaille de St. Mihiel by 
the French government, and numerous U.S. 
service ribbons with four battle stars. 

Upon returning to Easton, Mr. Miller de- 
cided he wanted some peace and quiet before 
returning to his legal studies. He began rais- 
ing poultry. at the “The Pines,“ while he read 
law with his father. He took advantage of a 
special law enacted by the Maryland legis- 
lature which allowed veterans to take their 
bar examinations without finishing law 
school, and on his first try in 1920, he passed. 
While continuing his poultry farming, his 
law office was my inside coat pocket” he said, 
until the last turkey finally died and he de- 
cided to open an office in Easton. 

A born Republican, Ted soon became in- 
terested in politics. In 1923 he ran for Talbot 
County states attorney, Asked how his first 
race for public office came out, he once re- 
plied: “I conducted a very energetic and in- 
effective campaign.” 

GOP WHEELHORSE 

Defeat did not quench his zeal for politics 

and in the period between the wars he be- 
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came known as a Republican party wheel- 
horse and strategist. Oldtimers in Shore poli- 
tics gave him much credit for keeping the 
faithful banded together during the lean 
years of the New Deal. From 1926 to 1929 he 
was Chairman of the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee of Maryland. 

From 1924 through 1942, Mr. Miller served 
as referee in bankruptcy for the Federal Dis- 
trict Court of Maryland and from 1935 to 
1939, as police court and Orphans Court 
Judge of Talbot County. He also was Easton 
city attorney from 1929 through 1942 and 
was the town's first police commissioner. 


CHINESE GENERAL 


In 1942, Mr. Miller, still in the Army re- 
serve, was ordered to active duty as a colonel 
of the infantry and saw service against the 
Germans at the front in North Africa. Under 
the command of the famous General ‘‘Vine- 
gar Joe” Stillwell, he fought in India, Burma 
and China against the Japanese. It was while 
training troops of the Republic of China that 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek made Colonel 
Miller a major general in the Chinese Army 
so that his orders would carry greater weight 
with the troops. Accompanying this honor 
Was an ornate sword, a scroll and a full gen- 
eral's uniform. For his service, one of the 
Chinese provincial governors presented him 
a set of silver cups with inscription in Chi- 
nese, “For all I know,” Ted once said, “this 
stuff may say I am a rogue, a suspected ieper, 
and a stealer of shaggy Mongolian ponies. 
I'm still proud of it and none of my friends 
can read Chinese anyway.” In 1946, Col. 
Miller ended his active army service and was 
mustered out at Fort Meade. 

In a 1947 interview with the Baltimore 
Sun, Mr. Miller described just how he had 
come to run successfully for Congress the 
year before. “I had just come back from 
World War II,” he said, “and I was flopping 
around like all the other veterans. Still in 
uniform, I went into Easton and stopped off 
for a drink at the yacht club, where I used 
to be commodore and kept a couple of boats 
I couldn’t afford. A meeting of Republican 
leaders was going on and they invited me out 
of politeness.” Mr. Miller recalled that the 
leaders had wished to again nominate for 
Congress, Wilmer Fell Davis of Caroline 
County, their 1944 nominee, but his health 
would not permit him to run again. They 
then decided upon another candidate, but a 
few days later he declined also. It was then 
that the party leaders turned to Ted Miller 
and asked him to run, “I was third choice,” 
he said, “and I almost got beaten in the pri- 
mary at that.“ But 1946 was a Republican 
year and Ted Miller was swept into office as 
Congressman from the Eastern Shore defeat- 
ing the incumbent one-term Democrat, Dud- 
ley Roe of Queen Annes County by a majority 
of 996 yotes out of 53,724 cast. 

A “SERVICE” CONGRESSMAN 

From the outset in Congress, Representa- 
tive Miller faithfully followed the traditional 
rule that a Member from a rural district 
should stay close to his constituents and 
tend to their needs. He became known as a 
“service Congressman” always ready to help 
anyone from his district who might have a 
problem with the Federal government. As 
more and more Eastern Shoremen turned to 
him for help and got it, his reputation and 
his electoral majorities grew. In both 1952 
and 1956 he carried all nine counties of the 
then First District and even ran ahead of 
President Eisenhower by more than 6,000 
votes. It never seemed to matter to the voters 
that he was a Republican in a 2-to-1 Demo- 
cratic district. Talbot County always gave 
him his biggest majorities reaching a peak 
in 1952 with 75.2% of all votes cast in the 
county. 

Less than a year after his congressional 
service had begun, the Baltimore Sun, which 
usually endorsed Ted Miller when he ran 
for office, formed their own judgment of 
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his character; “Ted Miller is the most can- 
did politician you ever saw. The quality is 
stunningly evident... He is modest, but 
has none of the false variety. He will tell you 
without hesitation of those things he has 
done which he thinks were good things. 
But he will also set forth the circumstances, 
which other politicians would consider em- 
barrassing. He is by nature a patient man.” 

The Worcester Democrat of Pocomoke City 
took a less restrained view several years later; 
“Ted Miller is the Eastern Shore’s finest and 
most conscientious Representative in recent 
years . . regardless of party affiliations, he 
has always stood for the things which would 
better the people . . he is a representative 
with a reputation for frankness, simplicity, 
and a high regard for the rights of the indi- 
vidual.” 

During his 12 years in the U.S. House of 
Representatives (only one Eastern Shore con- 
gressman ever served longer) Congressman 
Miller served 5 years on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee and the last 
7 years on the all powerful Appropriations 
Committee. As a ranking Republican on the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee he 
and seven other Congressmen each year had 
the primary responsibility of budgeting the 
billions of dollars for national defense. He 
spent hundreds of hours in secret hearings 
which later produced the Polaris nuclear 
submarine and the long range B-52 bomber. 
His service on the Appropriations Committee 
was longer than any other Maryland Con- 
gressman in history, and he was elected by 
his fellow Republicans to serve on the Re- 
publican Policy Committee and the National 
Republican Congressional Committee as well. 

Reflecting the views of his district, Rep. 
Miller supported legislation which sought to 
limit the power of the Federal government, 
balance the national budget, reduce taxes, 
eliminate government waste and to strength- 
en free enterprise. A strong anti-Communist, 
he voted for internal security laws and sup- 
ported a strong national defense against 
Communism abroad. He also voted for the 
Taft-Hartley law aimed at curbing the great 
powers of the labor unions. 

His areas of special interest were agricul- 
ture, water resources, fish and wildlife, and 
the merchant marine. He was successful in 
having more Federal rivers and harbors proj- 
ects started on the Eastern Shore than any 
man who has held the seat. A total of 23 
major projects from Crisfield Harbor to the 
Elk River bear his sponsorship, He was espe- 
cially active in aiding the poultry industry, 
as well as canners and packers. 

A classic example of his service to his dis- 
trict occurred in the fall of 1954, when “Hur- 
ricane Hazel” ripped through the Eastern 
Shore, causing millions of dollars of damage 
and injuring many. Even as the wind sub- 
sided, Rep. Miller was in contact with the 
White House. Within a matter of hours the 
entire Shore had been declared a “disaster 
area” making it eligible for immediate aid. 
Convoys of Army trucks from the Western 
Shore poured over the Bay Bridge to bring 
relief to stricken communities without elec- 
tricity or water. From his Easton office Mr. 
Miller worked day and night with the Red 
Cross, Coast Guard, military services and the 
Small Business Administration to bring aid 
to those in trouble. 

A SENSE OF DUTY 

In spite of the fact that he came from a 
Democratic district, Ted Miller was always a 
strong Republican. He once told a reporter; 
“Look at the world now and you have all the 
proof you need that one party government 
is not good government.” 

If any military concept stayed with Ted 
Miller throughout his life it was a strong 
sense of duty. During the 83rd Congress in 
1953 when the Republicans had only an eye- 
lash majority in the House of Representa- 
tives, Rep. Miller was offered the seat on 
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the Federal bench in Baltimore that was be- 
ing vacated. As an attorney active in the Tal- 
bot, Maryland and American Bar Association, 
he had always looked forward to ending his 
career in a judgeship. 

But the Speaker of the House, Joseph Mar- 
tin of Massachusetts, and the Republican 
National Chairman, Leonard Hall, appealed 
to him on the grounds that to take the 
judgeship might upset the slim Republican 
control of the House. Much as he would have 
liked to serve in the judiciary, Mr. Miller ac- 
ceded to the wishes of the Speaker. 

During his years of public service Mr. Miller 
was active in many fraternal and civic groups 
including Omicron Delta Kappa, Psi Upsilon, 
the Elks, Lions, Shriners (he was a 32nd 
Degree Mason), the American Legion (he was 
twice commander of Talbot Post No. 70), and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. He was a mem- 
ber of the Miles River and Chesapeake Bay 
Yacht Clubs, the Fence Club, the 14 West 
Hamilton St. Club in Baltimore and the Tal- 
bot and Maryland Historical Societies. For his 
activities on behalf of veterans he received 
awards from the American Legion, VFW, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and the Veterans 
of World War I. 

In 1955, Colonel Miller retired from the 
U.S. Army after 37 years active and reserve 
service, At a Pentagon ceremony he was pre- 
sented by the Secretary of the Army and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff with a citation 
which read in part; “His long and distin- 
guished record of achievement, both as a 
combat commander and an administrator, is 
indicative of his supreme patriotism, un- 
swerving devotion to duty, and the high or- 
der of his professional competence.” 


VICTIM OF SMEAR 


In the election of 1958, after 12 years in 
Congress, Ted Miller was defeated by the slim 
margin of 718 votes out of 63,938. There was 
a strong national trend against the Republi- 
cans that year, but Rep. Miller would prob- 
ably have been re-elected had it not been 
for a last minute smear campaign aimed at 
him by newspaper columnist Drew Pearson. 
The Pearson attack implied that Rep. Mil- 
ler was an ineffectual Member of Congress 
and actually worked against the best inter- 
ests of his own district, Using outright false- 
hoods and half-truths, the column appeared 
in newspapers the Saturday before the elec- 
tion and was “miraculously” distributed by 
the thousands on the same day all over the 
Shore. An investigation by a Special House 
Committee on Campaign Practices turned up 
the testimony that the reprints were printed 
and distributed by the AFL-CIO COPE (Com- 
mittee on Political Education) and were 
signed by the “Tom Johnson for Congress 
Committee.” According to the “Labor Her- 
ald,” Johnson later credited COPE with his 
election over Rep. Miller. 

Although many of his friends were furious 
at the manner in which Ted Miller had been 
defeated, Ted himself was philosophical. He 
had once told a Sun reporter; “Being here (in 
Congress) is a grand experience, whatever 
happens.” But in a letter which he sent to 
thousands of his friends and supporters Ted 
answered, point by point, every Drew Pear- 
son accusation. He privately said that his 
real regret was not that he had lost the elec- 
tion, but the way in which he had been 
attacked, unable to answer false charges 
made at the last minute. 

Speaking of the 12 years Ted Miller served 
in Congress, then President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower said; “the splendid job you did was 
responsible and courageous public service at 
its best . . . for all that you did in help- 
ing to wage these legislative battles so 
fraught with significance to our security and 
world peace, you have my heartfelt thanks 
and admiration.” 


LAW OF THE SEA 


During his lifetime Ted Miller traveled 
to five continents and 41 countries of the 
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world, Perhaps one of his most significant 
assignments in the international sphere came 
in 1960 when President Eisenhower appointed 
him as Vice Chairman of the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the United Nations Law of the Sea 
Conference in Geneva, Switzerland. In that 
same year Mr. Miller lost a bid to regain his 
seat in Congress and in 1962, at the urging 
of Republican leaders, he ran for United 
States Senator from Maryland but was de- 
feated by Senator Daniel Brewster. From 1960 
to 1964 Mr. Miller served as Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman from Maryland and 
was a 1964 delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in San Francisco and & 
member of the Platform Committee. 

Throughout his political career, Ted Miller 
had one outstanding asset in his favor. That 
was his attractive wife, whom he married in 
1942, the former Josephine Ford of Fairfax, 
Virginia. “Missy” Miller, as she was known 
to thousands of Eastern Shoremen, was a 
constant inspiration to her husband and one 
of his strongest supporters in all that he did. 
She traveled thousands of miles during Mr. 
Miller’s campaigns, making speeches and at- 
tending seemingly endless coffee hours and 
rallies. Once they were both trapped in the 
U.S. Embassy in the Dominican Republic as 
outside a revolutionary mob sprayed the 
building with sniper fire. 


AT “THE PINES” 


At home at “The Pines” on Glebe Creek, 
near Easton, the Millers relaxed when away 
from Washington and took great pride in 
the accomplishment of their son, Ted G. 
Miller, a notable artist and writer, who dur- 
ing the Korean War served in the U.S. Air 
Force as a jet fighter pilot. 

In private, Ted Miller was a completely 
charming, gentle person who loved to tell 
and listen to long stories. With a full life 
behind him he had a wealth of experience 
and reminisences which he used to enter- 
tain young people for hours. He had a vast 
knowledge of nature lore and loved to tramp 
across the acres of his farm or to spend hours 
out on the Miles River aboard his yacht, “The 
Missy.“ Both Ted and Missy had a great 
love of animals and usually had several dogs 
at their farm, as well as an aviary full of 
birds. During the hard winter of 1966-67 
they adopted a goose and wounded gander 
known affectionately as Amos and Annie.” 

At Christmas, 1959, Ted displayed his great 
sense of humor while playing Santa Claus 
at the Third Haven Meeting House children’s 
party. He had recently been dieting and had 
lost 20 pounds. Clad in a flowing white beard 
and red Santa suit he was handing out gifts 
when he noticed that the grownups were be- 
ginning to snicker. According to the Asso- 
ciated Press, which carried the story nation- 
ally, “Finally he looked down. And without 
a change in expression pulled up his trousers 
and pillow stuffing and kept on with the 
job.” 

THE LAST ELECTION 

In truth, Ted Miller always had “kept 
on with the job.” He had worked hard all 
his life for the principles in which he be- 
lieved, And he was not about to stop when 
Governor J. Millard Tawes, in June, 1965, 
asked him to serve as one of only 27 Mary- 
landers on the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion Commission. The commission’s assign- 
ment was to study and recommend a plan 
for the first Maryland constitutional con- 
vention in a century. As part of this job 
they produced a complete draft document 
and Ted Miller played an important part in 
this work. He labored long hours, attending 
meetings in all parts of the State, and 
studied thousands of pages of documents. 

In April, 1967, Ted Miller announced his 
candidacy for Talbot County’s delegate seat 
at the State Constitutional Convention 
which he had done so much to make possible. 
On June 13, 1967, once again Talbort’s voters 
went to the polls and elected Ted Miller 
to public office. It was the tenth time his 
mame had appeared on a Talbot County 
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ballot and he knew it would be the last. He 
was determined to serve out his term as dele- 
gate and finish the job he had begun two 
years before. Prior to his election as dele- 
gate, Mr. Miller wrote a series of columns 
for the Star-Democrat stating his views on 
the needs of the new constitution. The legal 
precision of his language was characteristic 
of the respected senior partner of the firm 
of Miller, Wheeler, Thompson and Thomp- 
son, but the reader could easily discern the 
traditional principles of government that 
Ted Miller had fought for all his life, in war 
and peace. 

Two years before his doctors had told 
Ted that he was ill, that if he took care of 
himself he could expect to live indefinitely. 
Mr. Miller insisted that he would go on as 
before, and he did. Against medical advice 
he went to the Constitutional Convention in 
September and attended almost every ses- 
sion until he was taken seriously ill on De- 
cember Ist. His determination to finish the 
last public service of his life had required 
a tremendous physical effort on his part, but 
Ted would not be stopped as long as his 
strong will could carry him through. 

In 1959, Ted Miller spoke at the Third 
Haven Meeting House and the Star-Democrat 
reported his thoughts on the occasion of the 
275th anniversary of the little Quaker meet- 
ing place. “We look upon things of nature, 
such as mountains and rivers as perma- 
nent. Where is the harbor beside which this 
meeting house was built? The river and 
harbor are gone but this fragile structure 
still stands, firm, solid, with not too many 
scars from the years.“ Mr. Miller said. “Is 
there not something miraculous, even mystic 
that today there is no harbor but this plain 
building survives? It was the people who 
made this atmosphere you can almost feel. 
A feeling of something sacred . . . an alchemy 
developed because of the events and people 
who have lived, labored and worked here... 
a speaking over two and three quarter cen- 
turies, with a voice silent, standing mute... 
There is a deeper rest to this room where the 
world falls off and leaves us with God 
alone." 

On January 20, 1968, in his seventy-second 
year of life, Edward Tylor Miller passed away 
at the Easton Memorial Hospital, an indomi- 
table soul whose whole life will continue to 
speak to us across the years as an example 
of integrity, courage and humility. 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from the Eastern Shore for 
yielding. 

I would like to join with the gentle- 
man from Maryland in eulogizing the 
gentleman who loved the Eastern Shore 
and loved his constituents. 

Edward T. Miller cherished and served 
his native State to his very last days. A 
veteran of two World Wars who served 
his local and State government prior to 
his service in the Congress, played a vital 
role in what was probably the most sig- 
nificant governmental activity of his en- 
tire career of public service as a mem- 
ber of the select panel of the Maryland 
Constitutional Convention Commission. 
This valuable undertaking produced the 
very precise and comprehensive draft 
document which guided the Maryland 
convention in its recent assembly to 
adopt this historic document. Despite 
failing health in his final year Ted“ 
Miller consented to serve and the citi- 
zens of Maryland elected him as a dele- 
gate to the convention. When Maryland- 
ers go to the polls to consider ratifica- 
tion in May, they will in no small meas- 
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ure be considering the product of Ted 
Miller among many other distinguished 
Marylands who contributed to this 
document. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who knew Ted Miller remem- 
ber him as a fine no-nonsense individual 
whose every moment was devoted to 
serving the people of the Eastern Shore, 
the citizens of Maryland, and our 
country. 

I had the good fortune of serving with 
Ted on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I can testify that he yielded to no 
man in his efforts to see that the tax- 
payer’s dollar was well spent. It was 
very typical of Ted, and a tribute to him, 
that he specialized in exposing waste 
and inefficiency. Ted was particularly 
helpful to all of us because of his vast 
knowledge and his long background in 
the military. On many, many occasions, 
he was able to give the rest of us on 
that committee, particularly the Defense 
Subcommittee, the benefit of his expe- 
rience and knowledge in trying to ferret 
out weaknesses in programs and unnec- 
essary expenditures in the Department 
of Defense. 

It was typical of Ted, and an example 
of his devotion to public service, that 
he insisted, against his doctor’s advice, 
on serving the last 2 years as a delegate 
to the Maryland Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

I felt a special kinship with Ted be- 
cause we both served for many years on 
the Defense Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee. As I said a moment ago, Ted made a 
significant contribution to a better de- 
fense for the United States and the free 
world. 

He served his party and his country 
well. Ted was a longtime worker for the 
Republican Party. He was a distin- 
guished and unselfish public servant. His 
death is a loss both to the Republican 
Party and to the Nation. 

I join the gentlemen from Maryland 
in wishing to his loved ones the very best 
in this time of sorrow. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
distinguished gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Morton] and the minority leader, 
and others in this note of sadness over 
the death of a friend of mine, who came 
to Congress when I came, and who 
served with me for many years. 

Mrs. Albert joins in this expression. 
She, too, was very fond of Ted Miller and 
Mrs. Miller. 

Ted loved the Eastern Shore, and he 
had in his character all the qualities of 
hospitality and strength which are asso- 
ciated with that fine area of America, He 
loved his country, and he had all the in- 
gredients of a great American and fine 
public servant. 

I extend, with Mrs. Albert, our deepest 
sympathy to his loved ones. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. MORTON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
grieved to learn of the death of Ted 
Miller. 

America has indeed lost a great and 
valuable citizen. I knew him well. I had 
the privilege to serve with him on the 
great Committee on Appropriations, and 
on the Defense Subcommittee. This close 
association taught me the true measure 
of this fine gentleman. I counted him one 
of my very close friends, and I feel a 
great sense of loss at his death. Ted Mil- 
ler was an able man and his contribu- 
tions to Congress and to America were 
significant indeed. His was the caliber of 
greatness which is always missed greatly 
when he is no longer with us. My earnest 
sympathies are extended to all of the be- 
reaved. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Florida, the gentle- 
man from Maryland, the distinguished 
minority leader and the distinguished 
majority leader for their remarks on this 
subject, which is of such concern to me. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I was indeed sorry to learn 
of the passing on Saturday of our for- 
mer colleague, the Honorable Edward 
Tylor Miller, of Maryland. 

Ted Miller was first a member of the 
House Merchant Marine Committee and 
later a member of the House Committee 
on Appropriations on which we served 
together from 1952 to 1959. He was a 
conscientious and dedicated worker for 
the betterment of his beloved district on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Even 
though we were on opposite sides of the 
aisle, we were close friends and I ad- 
mired and respected him. 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
to Mrs. Miller and his son, Mr. Theodore 
Miller, as well as his other relatives and 
many friends, my deepest sympathy in 
their bereavement. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I was saddened to learn of the passing 
of our former colleague, the Honorable 
Edward Miller, of Maryland, and I take 
this means of paying a brief but sincere 
tribute to the memory of our friend from 
Maryland. 

It was my pleasure to begin my service 
in the Congress with Ed Miller—we both 
began our service in the famed 80th Con- 
gress, and I came to know Ed Miller 
through the years as a legislator of great 
ability who served his district, hia State, 
and his country with great dedication 
and distinction. 

Ed Miller was greatly interested in 
military affairs—and his heart was at- 
tuned to the needs of his beloved Eastern 
Shore in Maryland. He was a patriot and 
loved this Nation. 

I was saddened to hear of his passing, 
and I extend to Mrs. Miller and the mem- 
bers of his family an expression of my 
deepest sympathy in their bereavement. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the life, char- 
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acter, and public service of the late Hon- 
orable Edward T. Miller. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE BUTLER B: 
HARE 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad 
duty to announce to the House the pass- 
ing of Butler Black Hare who served 
with honor and distinction in this body 
for 16 years. 

Congressman Hare passed away, at 
age 92, in the afternoon of December 30 
at his home in Saluda, S.C. Final serv- 
ices were held at Mount Pleasant Lu- 
theran Church on New Year’s Day, 
January 1. Interment followed in Travis 
Park Cemetery in Saluda. 

Congressman Hare is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Kate Etheredge Hare, of 
Saluda and a son, Rear Adm. Robert 
Hayne Hare, Deputy Judge Advocate 
General of the U.S. Navy, who resides 
at 3719 North Fourth Street, Arlington, 
Va. My colleagues will recall that an- 
other illustrious son, James Butler Hare, 
also served in this House and who passed 
away in July 1966. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
father and son rest side by side in Travis 
Park. 

Mr. Speaker, the entire Nation can be 
proud of Congressman Hare and his 
family. Mrs. Hare is a lovely and elegant 
lady, much loved by everyone who knew 
her here and in South Carolina. She is 
a great lady and mother in the noble 
traditions of the South. Congressman 
and Mrs. Hare had only two sons. One 
had a distinguished career of public serv- 
ice as Congressman and as an outstand- 
ing attorney. The other, Robert Hayne 
Hare, is affectionately known, admired 
and respected by my colleagues for his 
dedicated and devoted service to us and 
to the people of our country. 

Congressman Butler Hare was a great 
South Carolinian and a great American 
who served his Nation in the tradition 
of William Barratt Travis and Jim Bon- 
ham of the Alamo who came from the 
same area of South Carolina. He served 
in the tradition of Gen. M. C. Butler, 
the “youngest general” in the Confeder- 
ate Army and who was one of the few 
men in world history who fought, as a 
major general, to overthrow a govern- 
ment and who later was honored by that 
government—as a major general in the 
U.S. Army. 

Congressman Hare succeeded James 
F. Byrnes in the Congress of the United 
States and when the State was redis- 
tricted in 1932, he refused to run against 
his friend, Fred Dominick, of Newberry. 
But in 1938 he again entered the politi- 
cal arena and was elected to Congress 
over Mr. Dominick’s successor, Mr. Hare 
was the only Congressman to represent 
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every county bordering the Savannah 
River in South Carolina from the moun- 
tains to the sea. He served 8 years from 
the old Second District and 8 years from 
the Third District. 

Mr. Hare, during his service in the 
Congress, might well have been deemed a 
liberal in that he was a strong advocate 
of measures which would benefit the 
people of the Nation as a whole. For ex- 
ample in 1927 he sponsored legislation 
which finally became the Produce 
Agency Act. That legislation arose due 
to the fact that shippers of perish- 
able farm produce would frequently have 
a report from a commission merchant 
that the produce was spoiled. The farmer, 
of course, had no means of ascertaining 
the truth of this claim and frequently 
would be called on to pay the freight bill 
without any payment from the produce 
which he had shipped. There is no doubt 
but that fraud was involved in some 
cases, The Produce Agency Act required 
a certificate from an inspector of the De- 
partment of Agriculture before a com- 
mission merchant could dump the pro- 
duce as being spoiled. 

During the depression he advocated 
payment of the World War I bonus to 
veterans without waiting until the time 
which had been established by law. Then, 
too, he sponsored a Government building 
program and construction of rural roads 
in order to aid the economy. 

One of his more significant pieces of 
legislation was H.R. 5125 which he intro- 
duced on December 9, 1931, and which 
was designed to insure bank deposits in 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System. Had this legislation been enacted 
in a timely fashion the bank moratorium 
which was imposed later on would prob- 
ably have not been necessary. 

He also sponsored legislation to pro- 
hibit the sale and shipment of adulter- 
ated and misbranded seed in interstate 
commerce. His interest in the develop- 
ment of what we know as the Interstate 
Highway System and the Inter-American 
highway was also noteworthy. 

As chairman of the Insular Affairs 
Committee in the House he conducted 
hearings on Philippine independence and 
introduced the Philippine independence 
bill which later became the Hare- 
Hawes-Cutting bill. This bill was enacted, 
vetoed by President Hoover, and passed 
over his veto. Congressman Hare will al- 
ways have the deep gratitude of the 
Philippine people for his confidence in 
them and for his devotion to the cause 
of their freedom. When General Carlos 
Romulo was serving as Philippine Am- 
bassador to the United States he visited 
South Carolina and asked about Butler 
Hare. It was my great privilege to ar- 
range in my home a social gathering 
which included General Romulo, Gen- 
eral Bornick, who flew Romulo out of 
the Philippines at the height of the Japa- 
nese invasion, and Congressman Butler 
Hare and his son, Congressman James 
Hare. The general was thrilled. 

Congressman Hare was born Novem- 
ber 25, 1875, near Leesville, S.C., in Edge- 
field County which has produced so 
many famous Americans. He was grad- 
uated from Newberry College, New- 
berry, S.C., receiving an A.B. degree in 
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1899. Mr. Hare taught in the public 
schools from 1900 to 1903 and was known 
as a teacher who taught his pupils to 
think and exercise good judgment. He 
became secretary to Congressman George 
W. Croft and his successor Theodore G. 
Croft. Mr. Hare returned to the field of 
education and became a professor of 
history at Leesville College from 1906 
to 1908. He served as a special investi- 
gator in the women and child labor 
investigation conducted by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labor in 1908 and 1909. 

Congressman Hare received an M.A. 
degree from George Washington Uni- 
versity in 1910 and an LL.B. degree 
from its Law School in 1913. 

At one time Mr. Hare worked for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
prepared the outline plan for our sys- 
tem of rural credit in the United States. 
He was elected to the 69th Congress and 
succeeding Congresses through the 72nd 
Congress and was elected to the 76th 
Congress and succeeding Congresses 
through the 79th Congress. 

Following his retirement from Con- 
gress, Mr. Hare practiced law in Saluda, 
operated a farm, and was very active 
in many civic endeavors. He was a mem- 
ber of the Hartwell Dam steering com- 
mittee and served on the board of trus- 
tees of Newberry College. He received 
many honors and awards, among them 
an honorary degree from Newberry 
College. 

Congressman Hare was a mild man- 
nered southern gentleman, noted for his 
courtesy and good manners. He had a 
keen mind and was an exceptionally 
formidable opponent in debate. He was 
a great orator and an astute political 
leader. He was a man of unquestioned 
character, honesty, integrity and was a 
devoted and dedicated Statesman. Mr. 
Hare was reminiscent of the Founding 
Fathers of our country in his allegiance 
to the Constitution, Bill of Rights, and 
the cause of individual liberty. Mr. Hare 
championed the cause of States rights, 
local government, and free enterprise. 
He superbly upheld the principles and 
ideals which made America great. South 
Carolina, this Congress, and this Nation 
are better because of the dedicated serv- 
ice of Butler B. Hare. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorials 
are but a sample of the many editorials 
and tributes to this great American, Con- 
gressman Butler B. Hare. 

The Index Journal, Greenwood, S.C., 
on January 3, 1968, carried the following 
editorial: 

BUTLER B. HARE 

Butler B. Hare of Saluda had been in re- 
tirement for so many years that his name 
would not be very familiar to many young 
people. 

But he had a long and illustrious career 
in public life, representing in Congress at 
one time or another every county that bor- 
ders the Savannah River. That came about 
through redistricting which lost one seat 
in Congress for South Carolina, He repre- 


sented the Second District and later the 
Third District. 

Congressman Hare was best remembered 
for his work in establishing Philippine in- 
dependence, a fact freely recognized by Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo at the time of his visit here 
Dec, 7, 1959. 

“We owe him a lot. He is one of the fathers 
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of Philippine independence,” General Ro- 
mulo said, with his arm around the former 
Congressman, “The Hare-Hawes-Cutting 
Act,” he recalled, saying that the people of 
his country generally look on the work done 
by Mr. Hare as being responsible for estab- 
lishing their country as a free and in- 
dependent nation. 

His work in Congress was by no means 
restricted to this. He was particularly effec- 
tive in dealing with agricultural matters. 

He has not been active in recent years. 
But he was a powerful Congressional figure 
in his day. He left his mark in many ways 
on his own country, and in The Philippines 
is still remembered as the man who estab- 
lished their independence, 


The Ridge Citizen, Johnston, S.C., 
carried the following editorial tribute 
to Congressman Hare on January 4, 1968: 

BUTLER B. HARE 


The passing last week of Butler B, Hare 
of Saluda, will be felt as a personal loss by 
the people of this part of the country, not 
because of his record as a Congressman, but 
because of his personal interest in the people 
as individuals. He knew, and was known by, 
people in all walks of life or classes of so- 
ciety, and their number was legion. 

As a Congressman, people of this section 
have reason to be grateful for his career. The 
anti-dumping legislation that he introduced 
into and got passed by Congress meant much 
to the shippers of fresh produce and to the 
peach growers. Other legislation that he in- 
troduced and the Congress passed made it 
possible for industry to be established in 
Johnston immediately following World War 
II. Those are two pieces of legislation au- 
thored by Butler Hare that come to mind 
which were directly of benefit to people here- 
abouts and for whose special problems each 
was introduced. 

There were other pieces of legislation of 
far-reaching importance that Butler Hare 
was responsible for, such as the Philippine 
independence bill, a bank deposit insurance 
bill out of which grew the present Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act. In fact, he had the 
record of having proposed and had passed 
more legislation than any other Congressman 
with one exception. 

After having served for eight years in 
Congress, his service was interrupted in 1932 
because he declined to oppose a personal 
friend, Fred H. Dominick of Newberry, also a 
Co man, when re-districting put them 
both in the same Congressional District. 

We recall with pleasure our own personal 
friendship with Mr. Hare. He was a frequent 
yisitor to this office, and we less frequently 
to his before his retirement several years 
ago. He will have a place in our memory as 
he will with all who knew him. 


The following appeared in the Ander- 
son Independent, Anderson, S.C., on 
January 5, 1968: 

BUTLER B. Hare: A LONG, USEFUL LIFE 

In state and nation times were tumultuous 
when Butler B. Hare was born 92 years ago. 
The radical Republican regime had been 
ousted in the Democratic Red Shirt cam- 
paign of 1876, and Gov. Wade Hampton was 
the hero of the era. 

When the venerable former Congressman 
Hare died at his Saluda home, he left a 
state and nation again in the throes of 
drastic change and ferment. 

In the intervening years, Mr. Hare served 
his state and nation well. When he first 
went to Washington as a secretary to the 
Rep. George Kroft of Aiken, the year was 
1924—a time of “return to normalcy” for 
much of the country, but still precarious 
economic times in South Carolina. 

Elected to the 69th Congress from the old 
Second District, Rep. Hare was placed in the 
Third District by the reapportionment of 
1932. He retired for six years rather than 
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oppose an old friend, the late Rep. Fred 
Dominick, in the 1932 election. 

He returned to Congress in 1938 and won 
three more terms before he retired. 

It was during his first terms from the 
Second District that Rep. Hare authored 
the first Philippines Independence bill which 
was passed over President Hoover's veto. He 
was also author of the first bank deposit 
insurance bill several years before such a 
measure was passed in 1933. 

Retirement from Congress found Mr, Hare 
still busy and interested in progress and 
development of the state. He served as a 
valued member of the Hartwell Dam Steer- 
ing Committee and helped push that proj- 
ect through to realization. 

His was a long and useful life dedicated 
to public service and the advancement of his 
beloved state and nation. We join his host 
of friends who sorrow at his passing. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the distinguished 
dean of the South Carolina delegation, 
the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
McMILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of the passing of former Congress- 
man Butler B. Hare, who served the 
State of South Carolina so diligently and 
effectively for a number of years, was a 
shock to all us South Carolinians. I had 
the pleasure and privilege of serving 
with Mr. Hare for a few years and he cer- 
tainly was one of the outstanding Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I remember quite well when Congress- 
man Hare led the fight to pass legislation 
creating the present government in 
effect in the Philippines, and numerous 
other important pieces of legislation. 
South Carolina, the United States, and 
the world certainly benefited from the 
service of this fine man and great leg- 
islator. My sympathy goes out to his 
widow and distinguished son, Admiral 
Hare, who is serving with the U.S. Navy 
at the present time. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my distinguished 
colleague from South Carolina [Mr. 
RIVERS]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to associate my remarks with those 
incomparable encomiums of my colleague 
from South Carolina, concerning the 
late Butler Hare. 

Butler Hare left a legacy to which 
many men may aspire but few can attain. 

His life was rich and his contributions 
to mankind were many. 

He was born on a farm in Saluda 
County and among the many pursuits 
in which he engaged were that of a 
schoolteacher, a congressional secre- 
tary, a professor of history, an agent for 
the Child Investigation Division of the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor, a lawyer, and last, 
but certainly not least, a Member of 
Congress for 16 years. 

I shall always remember his kindnesses 
to me personally and the wise counsel 
he was always willing to give, but only 
if asked. 

His late son, James Butler Hare, also 
served in Congress and another son, Rear 
Adm. Robert Hare, is serving brilliantly 
as the Deputy Judge Advocate General 
of the Navy. 

The late Butler Hare was a descendant 
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of one of South Carolina’s most distin- 
guished families. His life and contribu- 
tions to the State of South Carolina and 
to the Nation have left an indelible im- 
pression on the history of America. 

I doubt whether anyone from South 
Carolina will ever surpass his record un- 
less it is surpassed by the present in- 
cumbent. 

Butler Hare was a learned man, a man 
of discernment, a wise man, a kindly 
man, but above all, a gentleman. 

I was proud to call him my friend. He 
lived a full life, but I mourn his passing 
more than I can say. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my beloved friend 
from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. It is indeed with deep re- 
gret that I have learned of the passing of 
my good friend of many years, the Hon- 
orable Butler Hare, long a distinguished 
Member of the House. As a matter of fact, 
he was a Member of the House when I 
first came to Congress and I shall always 
remember most pleasantly his courtesies 
to me as a new Member. He was a kindly 
person with great ability who served with 
outstanding distinction in Congress. I 
shall always remember with great appre- 
ciation those early days of my own serv- 
ice here when I had the privilege of serv- 
ing with Butler in this great body. 

I extend my deep sympathies to his 
widow and to all of his family. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my distinguished 
and beloved Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Butler Hare was 
one of the ablest Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States, one of the 
most dedicated Members I have ever 
served with. He was a man of great 
ability, striking personality, and a man 
who made a profound impression upon 
all of his colleagues with whom he served, 
because he was a gentleman at all times. 
Butler Hare was one who could disagree 
without being disagreeable. The relation- 
ship between Butler Hare and myself 
was very close and friendly. It was a 
friendship that I valued very much and 
one that Iam very sorry to see terminated 
upon the passing into the great beyond 
of my dear late friend. He served the 
people of his district, his State, and our 
country in a most dedicated manner, 
making his marked contribution to the 
strength and integrity and progress of 
our country during his period of service 
in this body. 

I extend to his loved ones my deep 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished Speaker and yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in expressing 
regrets over the passing of former Con- 
gressman Butler B. Hare. It was my 
pleasure to know Mr. Hare personally 
and to serve with him in this body for 
several years. 

He was a very popular man—friendly, 
kind, courteous, and generous. He had 
strong friendships on both sides of the 
House. He served his people well and was 
a credit to the State of South Carolina 
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which has produced so many great 
statesmen. 

I do regret, Mr. Speaker, to hear of his 
passing and associate myself with my 
colleagues in sympathizing with his fam- 
ily over their great loss. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was sad- 
dened to learn about the death of a great 
American; a man who served the people 
of South Carolina and this Nation in the 
House of Representatives for many 
years—16 to be exact. 

I well remember Butler Black Hare 
during the 6 years I was privileged to be 
his colleague. He was one of the senior 
Members of the House—powerful, in- 
fluential, and respected—when I came to 
this body as a Representative of the First 
Congressional District of Louisiana in 
1941. 

New Congressmen are always wide- 
eyed and observant of the older, more ex- 
perienced, veteran Members. Congress- 
man Hare seemed a man of great ability, 
steeped in political know-how. I got the 
impression that he was a man of unques- 
tioned character, honesty, and integrity. 

In the three terms in which I served 
with him, proved time and again that my 
observations were correct. He, indeed, 
was a dedicated and devoted statesman. 

His many contributions to his home 
State and the Nation will not be forgot- 
ten, and Congressman Hare will long be 
remembered by a grateful people. I join 
his family and friends who sorrow at his 
passing. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
distressed today to learn of the passing of 
our distinguished former colleague, the 
Honorable Butler B. Hare, of South Car- 
olina. He passed away on December 30, 
1967, at the grand age of 92 and was laid 
to rest in Travis Park Cemetery in his 
home community of Saluda, S.C. 

He was educated at Newberry College, 
Newberry, S.C., and for a brief period 
taught in the public schools of his native 
State. He served as secretary to Repre- 
sentatives George W. Croft and Theodore 
G. Croft, of South Carolina. He later be- 
came a college professor and taught his- 
tory and economics. 

In 1910 he graduated from George 
Washington University, and in 1913 he 
received his law degree from George 
Washington University. 

Butler Hare was an acknowledged ex- 
pert in the field of agricultural education. 
From 1911 to 1924 he was an agricultural 
statistician with the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Butler B. Hare first took his seat in the 
Congress on March 4, 1925. He served 
until March 3, 1933. He was not a candi- 
date for renomination in that year. He 
was again elected to the House and took 
his seat in the 76th Congress on January 
3, 1939, and served with great distinction 
until January 3, 1947. 

He was a fine Christian gentleman who 
accomplished much for his district, State, 
and country. His son, James B. Hare, also 
served in the House of Representatives. 
He was elected a Member of the 81st Con- 
gress and served from January 3, 1949, 
until January 3, 1951. The younger Mr. 
Hare passed away in 1966. 

Butler B. Hare is survived by Mrs. Hare 
and a son, Rear Adm. Robert Hayne 
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Hare, Deputy Judge Advocate General 
of the U.S. Navy. I extend to Mrs. Hare 
and her son, Admiral Hare, my sincere 
condolences on their great loss. A dis- 
tinguished South Carolinian has passed 
from the scene. His memory will be kept 
bright, however, by his many accom- 
plishments in behalf of his district, his 
beloved State of South Carolina, and his 
country. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
join with my colleagues who served with 
the late Honorable Butler B. Hare, who 
served so well in the Congress. 

It was my privilege to be on the Appro- 
priations Committee with Mr. Hare, and 
there we became good friends. Butler 
Hare was a man of character possessed 
of real ability and a fine personality, to 
which was added as much energy as 
almost any person I have known. 

While he lived to the ripe age of 92, we 
never get ready to give up our friends. I 
know it is a source of consolation to his 
family that Butler Hare left a fine record 
of public service which has been of bene- 
fit to his district and to his country. I 
join with my colleagues in extending to 
his wife, Mrs. Kate Etheredge Hare, of 
Saluda, S.C., and his son, Rear Adm. 
Robert Hayne Hare, Deputy Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the U.S. Navy, our 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I was saddened to learn of the 
passing of the Honorable Butler Black 
Hare, of South Carolina, with whom I 
had the privilege and pleasure of serving 
from June 1944 to January 1947. 

Butler Hare was a highly respected 
member of the House Appropriations 
Committee when I came to Congress in 
1944. We subsequently served together on 
this committee. He was always helpful 
and willing to be of assistance when I, 
as a freshman member, would ask for his 
advice. 

Congressman Hare was a kind, con- 
siderate, and courteous gentleman who 
left a mark of distinction in this legisla- 
tive body. His was a long and illustrious 
career devoted to the affairs of his con- 
stituency, his great State of South Caro- 
lina, and the entire Nation, and his work 
to bring about the Philippine independ- 
ence will long be remembered. 

One of his sons, the Honorable James 
Butler Hare, also served in this House of 
Representatives and passed away in July 
1966. 

To his widow and his son, Admiral 
Hare, I extend my heartfelt sympathy 
in their great loss. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I received a letter from my colleague, 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, advis- 
ing me of the passing of Butler B. Hare 
on December 30, 1967. I was sorry to 
learn of his death. During the 76th, 77th, 
78th, and 79th Congresses, it was my 
privilege to serve with Butler B. Hare in 
this House. He was an able and learned 
man, having been the recipient of the 
A.B., M.A., and L.L.B. degrees. He was, 
however, a man who possessed an abun- 
dance of humility. 

To know Butler Hare was to like him. 
He inspired confidence. One of the things 
I remember vividly about my service and 
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association with Butler Hare was his 
friendly and genial personality. He was 
ever ready to offer counsel to younger 
members. I was one who sought his ad- 
vice. He gave it wholeheartedly. I was 
the beneficiary. 

He made friends readily and kept them 
too. In the 79th Congress he served with 
distinction as the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the De- 
partment of Labor, Federal security and 
related agencies. He had served previ- 
ously as chairman of the Insular Affairs 
Committee and as such was coauthor of 
the first Philippines Independence Act of 
1933. 

Although Butler Hare was small of 
stature he was a giant in intellect and 
accomplishments. He was a versatile 
man, having served as a teacher, a law- 
yer, a secretary to a Member of Congress, 
a special agent in the U.S. Department 
of Labor, and for 16 years a Representa- 
tive in the Congress. 

I offer condolence to Mrs. Hare and 
their son, Rear Adm. Robert H. Hare, 
the Deputy Judge Advocate General of 
the U.S. Navy, in the passing of an able 
and distinguished legislator, a statesman 
in the highest sense, and a true friend. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
sadness that I noted the passing away 
during the adjournment of Congress of 
a distinguished former colleague, the 
Honorable Butler Black Hare, of South 
Carolina. Congressman Hare passed 
away on December 30 at his home in 
Saluda, S.C., at the age of 92. 

Mr. Hare was originally elected to the 
69th and the three succeeding Con- 
gresses, but was not a candidate for re- 
election to the 73d Congress. He did 
decide to stand again for election in 1938, 
however, and was elected to the 76th and 
the three succeeding Congresses. 

It was in his second tenure in the 
House of Representatives that I came to 
know and respect Mr. Hare, for I also 
was initially elected to the 76th Congress 
and served with him throughout the 
balance of his distinguished service. 

Mr. Hare will be remembered for many 
contributions to his district, his State, 
and the Nation. During his long and ex- 
ceedingly useful life he was a public 
school teacher, a college professor, a 
lawyer, a farmer, a Congressman, and 
always a true Southern gentleman in 
every sense of the word. We here in the 
House recall not only his remarkable 
work on the Philippine Independence 
bill, but his very significant contribu- 
tions to agricultural legislation, par- 
ticularly in the field of rural credit in 
the United States. 

It was also my privilege to serve in the 
House with Congressman Hare’s son, the 
late James Butler Hare, who preceded 
his father in death in 1966. 

We all mourn the passing of our friend 
and former colleague, Butler Black 
Hare, and extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his widow, Mrs. Kate Ether- 
edge Hare of Saluda, and his son, Rear 
Adm. Robert Hayne Hare of Arlington, 
Va. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply moved by the eloquent remarks 
of my dear and distinguished friend, 
Congressman WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
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Dorn, the able and esteemed gentleman 
from South Carolina, so vividly recalling 
our late, distinguished and outstanding 
colleague and beloved friend, Congress- 
man Butler B. Hare, of South Carolina. 

It was my privilege to serve with this 
great American, Congressman Butler 
Hare, to know of the wide sweep of his 
interests and the depth of his devotion 
to his constituency, his State, and the 
Nation. 

Congressman Hare was an exception- 
ally gifted, farsighted, and dedicated 
leader. His career in the Congress was 
noteworthy, memorable, and most dis- 
tinguished. He was a great patriot-states- 
man, deeply concerned about his country, 
and ever zealous in safeguarding and 
enriching its free institutions. 

His very able legislative work was 
marked by many effective contributions 
for the people of his district and indeed 
for the American people. 

He was a man of strong convictions, 
independence of the mind, and fellow- 
ship of the spirit, a courtly gentleman, 
possessed of very amiable personal 
qualities. 

To know him was to esteem, love him, 
and admire him for the high standard of 
his commitment in this body and for his 
eagerness to do his full part, without 
stint or limit, to protect the Nation, pre- 
serve our democratic form of govern- 
ment and our free enterprise system, and 
to strive for national unity and the na- 
tional welfare. 

His distinguished son, also of late, 
lamented memory, Congressman James 
B. Hare, was a cherished colleague of 
mine in this body. He was like his father, 
a very distinguished and illustrious 
Member of this body, and I am honored 
to add my tributes of admiration and 
affection to those that have been so 
meaningfully and eloquently expressed 
concerning him by my most beloved, 
learned, and most articulate friend, 
Bryan Dorn. 

Butler Hare is survived by his gracious 
widow and helpmate, Mrs. Kate Ethe- 
redge Hare of Saluda, S.C., and by his 
very distinguished, outstanding son, one 
of the great leaders of the U.S. Navy, 
who has made tremendous contributions 
to the Navy, and especially to the cause 
of naval justice, Rear Adm. Robert 
Hayne Hare, with whom it has been my 
pleasure and privilege to work in support 
of the naval affairs to which he has so 
brilliantly dedicated himself. 

Admiral Hare’s contribution to the 
Navy and to the work of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Office has been in the 
best traditions of his family and the 
Navy, and he is most assuredly one of the 
finest officers of the Navy, or any other 
service, that it has been my high privi- 
lege to know. 

I am proud and grateful to recall the 
memories of Congressman Butler B. 
Hare, and his son, Congressman James 
B. Hare, and I send my best wishes to his 
bereaved widow and his fine son and all 
his dear ones. 

I pray that these illustrious Americans, 
who did so much for our country, may 
find eternal rest and peace in their 
heavenly home. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
saddened by the news of the death of 
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Butler B. Hare. who first came to Con- 
gress when I myself was still a fresh- 
man. He was a most kindly gentleman, 
always affable and cordial, and I knew 
him well. I respected him for his dedica- 
tion and ability, as did his other col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives, 
where he served with distinction for 16 
years. His was a long and useful life of 
public service both in and out of the 
House of Representatives. 

I express my deepest sympathy to his 
wife and all of his family. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute to my friend and distin- 
guished legislator, the Honorable Butler 
B. Hare, of South Carolina. 

Butler Hare had already established 
himself as one of the leaders of the House 
when I first came to serve at the conven- 
ing of the 71st Congress. I shall always 
remember his many courtesies and wise 
counsel to me as a new Member. His 
encouragement and crucial support as we 
fought for our World War I veterans, 
many of whom were in dire need during 
the depression, will never be forgotten. 
His interests and accomplishments in the 
fields of banking, agriculture, and rural 
development have established his firm 
place in history. Above all else, however, 
the name Hare of South Carolina stands 
for honesty, integrity, and character. 

The State of South Carolina has lost a 
great statesman. We are indeed grateful 
for the multitude of accomplishments 
during his long and vastly productive life. 
To his widow, Mrs. Kate Etheredge Hare 
of Saluda, and his distinguished son, 
Rear Adm. Robert Hayne Hare, I wish to 
extend my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
sadness that I learned of the death early 
this month of Butler B. Hare, of South 
Carolina. It was my happy privilege to 
serve with him in this body for a num- 
ber of years. He was respected and ad- 
mired by all who knew him. 

Mr. Hare was a very learned man. He 
was an expert in the field of agriculture, 
for example, and he was versatile and 
knowledgeable in many areas involving 
legislation. His contribution to the cause 
of constructive legislation was signifi- 
cant. Always fair and affable, his influ- 
ence as a legislator was sought and fol- 
lowed in scores of instances. The entire 
Nation has profited from the record he 
made while serving here. 

I regarded Butler Hare as a personal 
friend. He was a man of strong integrity, 
rugged character, and abiding faith in 
his country and his fellow man. Every- 
one who had the privilege of knowing 
him profited from that experience. 

I extend to Mr. Hare’s surviving widow 
and to his son, Rear Adm. Robert Hayne 
Hare, my deepest sympathy in their 
bereavement. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 30, 1967, South Carolina lost one 
of her most distinguished citizens in the 
passing of the Honorable Butler B. Hare, 
a former Member of this august body. He 
served in Congress from 1925 to 1933 
and from 1939 to 1947. During his tenure 
of office he sponsored much legislation of 
both local and national importance. 
Some of the significant legislation he in- 
troduced was a bill to insure bank de- 
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posits, the Farm Credit Act of 1931, and 
a bill to give independence to the Philip- 
pines. 

It was not my good fortune to know 
Mr. Hare personally, but the record he 
left behind is proof that he was a sin- 
cere, conscientious, and dedicated public 
servant. He lived a full, rich, vigorous, 
and fruitful life. His family and friends 
are grateful that he did not have to en- 
dure prolonged suffering. The end came 
quickly in his 92d year. 

During Mr. Hare’s active years he 
served the people of South Carolina with 
dignity, courage, and steadfast devotion. 
His long, honest, hard-working career 
stands as a tribute to him. 

Mrs. Ashmore joins me in expressing to 
Mrs. Hare and her son, Rear Adm. 
Robert H. Hare, Deputy Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy, our deepest and 
most affectionate sympathy. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep regret that I learned of the 
passing of Congressman Butler B. Hare. 

Mr. Hare was already a distinguished 
Member of the House of Representatives 
when I first came to Congress in 1943, and 
consequently I did not have the oppor- 
tunity to know him as well as other 
Members did. However, I did have the 
privilege of watching him on the floor, 
and I can well remember how formidable 
an opponent he could be during debates, 
and how impressed I was by his keen 
mind and great ability. These qualities 
were never more evident than during his 
tenure as chairman of the House Insular 
Affairs Committee, when he sponsored 
the Philippine Independence bill which 
became the Hare-Hawes-Cutting bill. 
The bill, which was passed over President 
Hoover’s veto, earned Mr. Hare the deep 
gratitude and admiration of the Philip- 
pine people. 

Congressman Hare also supported 
legislation designed to insure bank de- 
posits in member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. Had this legislation been 
enacted sooner, there probably would 
have been no need for the bank mora- 
torium which was later imposed. He also 
sponsored a Government building pro- 
gram, and construction of rural roads in 
order to bolster the economy. Signifi- 
cantly also was his interest in the de- 
velopment of what is today known as the 
Interstate Highway System and the 
Inter-American Highway. 

I remember that Congressman Hare 
was admired by all who knew him for 
his courtesy and good manners, and for 
his unquestioned honesty and integrity. 
Those of us who were fortunate enough 
to know him, even slightly, will never 
forget him. We have been made poorer by 
his passing, Mr. Speaker, and I want to 
extend my sincerest sympathy to his 
wife and to his son, Rear Adm. Robert 
Hayne Hare. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members have 5 
legislative days to extend their remarks 
on the life, character and service of the 
late Honorable Butler B. Hare. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN AMERICAN 
YOUTHS 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, in this day 
when we read and hear so much in the 
news media about stories of treason and 
draft card burning and the like that 
disparage our fine American youth, I 
think it is refreshing and I think that 
this House would be interested to know— 
and I know the Nation would—of an- 
other story of a far different kind. 

Mr. Speaker, this involves the supreme 
sacrifice for his country of one Sgt. Her- 
mando Moya, a Latin-American citizen 
of this country and a resident of Woods- 
boro, Tex., in my district, and Pvt. Angel 
Vega, of the same town, who also gave 
his life in the defense of freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, as a result of these un- 
fortunate happenings, five Latin-Ameri- 
can citizens of Woodsboro, in dedication 
to the sacrifice that these men have 
made, have volunteered to serve their 
country in the cause of freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, the account of this 
pageant of patriotism has been contained 
in a letter from Mr. Bill Kennedy, the 
postmaster of Woodsboro, addressed to 
the President of the United States and 
appears on the front page of the Woods- 
boro News of Friday, January 12, 1968. 

Mr. Speaker, for the edification of all 
patriotic Americans, I insert in the 
Recorp this inspiring letter: 

Woopssoro, TEX., 
January 11, 1968. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Texas White House, 
LBJ Ranch, 
Johnson City, Tez. 

DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: Let me tell you 
something about patriotism—Texas-style. 
Woodsboro, Texas—that is. 

As postmaster of the town of Woodsboro, 
Texas, I am the only federal “official” in this 
delightful little community of 2101. Thus, 
I feel compelled to acquaint you with some 
heart-warming developments of the past 
week, 

The Woodsboro News, weekly paper serving 
this town, is letting me use part of its front 
page to tell the story. However, I am also 
forwarding you this letter .. in the belief 
that you, too, will find the story as inspira- 
tional as we of Woodsboro have this week. 

This is the story of five youths from 
Woodsboro . . . no, really seven Woodsboro 
youths. The young men we are talking about 
are as far removed from the draft card burn- 
ers, the war protestors, the Viet Cong sym- 
pathizers as anyone could be. But more... 
it is the tale of five Woodsboro youths put- 
ting into action the sentiments they uttered 
in words a mere half-year ago. 

These are the names to be remembered: 
Rubert Montalvo, Lee Edward Rodriguez, 
Abel Escamilla, Claude Adame, and Edward 
Sisneros. 

Here’s another: Hermando Moya. And, yet 
one more: Angel Vega. Of Latin-American 
nationality all. 

Let’s start at the beginning. 

Sgt. Hermando Moya, of Woodsboro, was 
killed May 7, 1966. Pfc. Angel Vega, of Woods- 
boro, was killed December 22, 1967. Both 
died while encountering hostile forces in 
Vietnam. 
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Between the two deaths, just prior to 
Angel Vega’s entrance into the army, the 
five other youths mentioned above joined 
in a pact. In effect, the pact was, “If you 
don’t came back, Angel, we are going to go 
over and help do the job you and Hermando 
were trying to do.” 

The body of Pfc. Angel Vega was returned 
to Woodsboro January 3, 1968. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Friday, January 5. 

Montalvo, Rodriguez, Escamilla, Adame, 
and Cisneros volunteered for the Army... 
and combat duty in Vietnam... January 7. 

The first four passed all necessary exams 
January 8, and left that date for an army 
training base (Fort Polk, Louisiana.) 

The four left happily. Understandably, the 
fifth (Cisneros) was stricken with sorrow 
when he was told he was not eligible at this 
time. However, there was a ray of hope for 
him also. 

Army authorities in San Antonio (where 
the five underwent physical and mental 
exams) told Cisneros that he “probably could 
still get into the army”... perhaps eventu- 
ally with his buddies ... if he “volunteered 
to be drafted.” 

In talking to the Woodsboro postmaster 
January 10, Edward Cisneros was already 
making plans to get to Victoria ... for the 
attempt of “talking the board into being 
drafted.” 

Woodsboro is indeed proud of these young 
men, We have been watching actions by this 
group and that group throughout the coun- 
try for many months now . . . and most have 
been a little concerned. The protest that 
borders on rebellion has not found many ad- 
herents, at least in Woodsboro, Texas. 

The Conflict in Vietnam is a sorrow for 
all of us. . . as, Of course, it is for you. But 
we realize what must be done, has to be done. 

Woodsboro is proud of its youths... such 
as Montalvo, Rodriguez, Escamilia, Adame, 
Cisneros, Moya, and Vega. These first five 
mentioned made the decision last summer to 
use themselves to replace the latter two 
listed . . . who died in defense of freedom. No 
pressure, no coercion, no pleading was needed 
to have them respond immediately to the 
challenge they had issued to themselves. 

Woodsboro is also proud that such patriot- 
ism is not unique in the ranks of its youth. 
Without disparaging other racial or ethnical 
groups a bit, it still needs little pointing out 
that the seven mentioned in this story are of 
Latin-American descent. 

Woodsboro’s Roman Catholic priest noted 
this in his short eulogy to Pfc. Angel Vega 
last Friday. The Rev. Gregory Deane, pastor of 
St. Therese Catholic Church, said: “It needs 
to be said that the courage and patriotism of 
the Latin-American citizens serving in the 
armed forces are sources of great pride to all 
Americans. Those of Latin-American descent 
are serving extremely well in areas of great 
danger and sacrifice. And, who has ever 
heard of a Latin-American serviceman de- 
serting ... or giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. As we read of those who prefer to 
pledge allegiance to other nations, we don't 
read of a man with a Latin-American name. 
This country should be, and is, very proud 
of the patriotic service being given by men 
with names like Vega.” 

Although the five volunteers agreed that 
they were touched by Father Deane’s eulogy, 
they said their minds had been made up to 
enlist before the funeral. However, others in 
the congregation at the funeral mass were 
visibly impressed with the priest's words. 

Perhaps you receive such stories as this 
often, President Johnson. Regardless, I still 
think it an inspiring tale... one from 
which all (or most) Americans can take great 
pride. Realizing the great attempts you have 
made toward achieving peace . . peace with 
honor ... I took it upon myself to write 
you of Rubert Montalvo, Lee Edward Rod- 
riguez, Abel Escamilla, Claude Adame, Ed- 
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ward Cisneros. . 
Angel Vega. 

It must be noted also, sir, that Abel's 
two brothers, Erasmo and Almo are already 
in Vietnam; and Rubert has two brothers in 
the service, including one (Robert) in Viet- 
nam. 

Pardon this rather long letter, but I needed 
this much space to tell the whole story. 
Here’s hoping you are getting some rest at 
the ranch this week. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. KENNEDY, 
Postmaster. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to congrat- 
ulate the gentleman from Texas for call- 
ing the attention of the House to the 
heroism of these two fine young Ameri- 
cans and to make the observation that 
if one is a card burner, if one is a draft 
dodger, and if one with others engages 
in demonstrations, no matter how small 
they are, the first thing they do is notify 
the press and they notify the television 
and they get wide coverage. 

I listen at night to the television and 
find that a great part of it is devoted to 
sensationalism of that kind. I realize 
it is news but, it seems to me, there is 
an overemphasis, and I have expressed 
myself upon this subject upon several 
occasions. 

There is very little publicity given to 
heroes; but, there is wide publicity given 
to those who break the law, who burn 
their draft cards, and who before they do 
it, notify the press and the television 
so that the representatives of these me- 
dia will be present to give them wide 
coverage. This is no criticism. But, on the 
other hand, it is an observation of an 
overemphasis on the part of television 
and the press of actions on the part of 
those who violate the law, those who do 
not want to render their service to our 
country in a time of pain, of travail, and 
tensions, while very little publicity is 
given to the heroes of our country. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to note the applause of the membership. 
I thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts for his most perti- 
nent remarks at this time. 


. Hermando Moya and 


ARE THE POLICE COWED OR 
RESTRAINED? 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
some of the Members may have heard 
over the radio or television or read in 
the morning newspaper about an incident 
which occurred at the National City 
Christian Church yesterday when a 
group of adult hippy-beatniks invaded 
the sanctity of the services to pass out 
mimeographed sheets, stating among 
other things that “Dr. George Davis is 
not a Christian minister,” and charac- 
terizing the President as an “outrageous 
liar and thief.” 

Some of you, like myself, may have 
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wondered at the statement in connection 
with this incident, that no arrests were 
made. Others may attempt to justify 
the action of this organized group that 
after all they were only misguided youths. 

Well, I have news for you, these were 
not kids. They were men. They deliber- 
ately selected strategic positions along 
the center aisle to be in the best position 
to halt the services as the Reverend Dr. 
George Davis began his sermon. As if by 
some prearranged signal, they all stood 
and began moving about distributing 
their scurrilous literature before they 
could be escorted out of the church, by 
ushers with a minimum amount of con- 
fusion, with the exception of one young 
man, who elected to place himself in a 
prostrate position on the altar in front 
of the choir, and had to be carried bodily 
from the sanctuary. 

I do not know, and I have not inquired 
if the President had intended attending 
church at the National City Church, 
which he often does, and as he did on the 
previous Sunday, but I have been reliably 
informed that some members of the 
Secret Service were present, prior to the 
opening of the 11 o’clock service, and 
at least one was present when the in- 
cident occurred. 

Police were present at the front of the 
church when the intruders were escorted 
out, and upon inquiry as to why they did 
not arrest the offenders who were guilty 
of at least two charges, told the ushers 
that an arrest could be made only upon 
the filing of charges by, or at the request 
of the minister of the church, Dr. Davis, 
who was proceeding with his service as if 
nothing had happened. 

There was a “full house” at the serv- 
ices Sunday. There was an apparent 
tenseness in the air, and I know many 
probably had the same question in their 
minds as I did when the hippy crowd 
began going down the aisle, seeking and 
finding seats on the aisle down front, only 
one couple being seated near the rear of 
the church. I should mention, Mr. 
Speaker, that all of those who contrib- 
uted to disturbing the peace and inter- 
ferring with a religious service, were 
white, and there were no colored partici- 
pants, although as usual there were a 
number of Negroes in the congregation. 

I do not know if the pastor, Dr. Davis, 
intends preferring charges, but I do know 
there are many members who feel that 
some action should be taken to discour- 
age similar incidents. I also know there 
are many, like myself, who in view of the 
statements made by a member of the po- 
lice department Sunday, and the action 
of the courts in the District of Columbia 
dishing out token and suspended sen- 
tences, wonder if it would be worthwhile 
to go to the trouble of preferring charges. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that an aroused 
citizenry rises up to preserve the sanc- 
tity of our sacred institutions, and it is 
time that our leaders learn that an ap- 
peasement policy will never get results, 
and furthermore you cannot make a silk 
purse from a sow’s ear. 


COMMITTEE NOTICE ON GOLD 
COVER REMOVAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, your Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will 
begin hearings on a bill to remove the 
25-percent gold cover behind Federal 
Reserve notes on Tuesday, January 23. 
Witnesses will include representatives of 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The hearings will commence at 9:30 
in the morning in the committee room of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 

Any outside witnesses desiring to 
testify before the committee on this 
subject should contact the committee 
offices at 225-7057. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am delighted that the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency has 
indicated that hearings will start 
promptly on this matter, and that both 
Government witnesses and outside wit- 
nesses will have an opportunity to 
testify. 

I trust that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will 
give outside witnesses not only this no- 
tice, but other notice so they can come 
before the committee if they so desire to 
make a case, as they see fit. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is correct. There 
will be no effort to unduly shorten this 
hearing before every person has had an 
opportunity to be heard, if the commit- 
tee believes that they should be heard, 
but the request of their desire to testify 
should be made first. 


VISIT OF THE VICE PRESIDENT TO 
AFRICA 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include an article 
from the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Africa is the door to the tomorrow, and 
the recent visit of the Vice President of 
the United States to that rich and 
mighty continent, with its many new de- 
veloping nations, some of which are des- 
tined for major roles in the history of the 
world to come, was of historic signifi- 
cance. 

Tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock the 
Vice President will appear before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, room 2172, 
Rayburn Office Building, in informal 
executive session for a briefing on his 
African trip. 

I have the pleasure of inviting all 
Members of Congress to what I expect 
will be a highly informative and interest- 
ing meeting. 

The Vice President of the United 
States, who has clearly established him- 
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self as one of our most energetic and 
articulate, as well as one of our best 
informed and certainly one of our most 
warmly received, foreign representatives, 
on returning from his trip to Africa, 
characterized it as “2 weeks of discovery.” 

The Vice President and his party 
visited a broad cross section of nine 
countries, covering some 22,000 miles of 
air travel. Everywhere he was warmly 
welcomed, not only by African leaders 
and senior officials, but by the peoples of 
these countries themselves. He com- 
mented on this on his return to Wash- 
ington, saying: 

I want the American people to know that 
we can learn a great deal about courtesy 
and hospitality from our neighbors in 
Africa. 


In addition to the Vice President and 
Mrs. Humphrey, his party included a 
number of distinguished Americans— 
Associate Justice Thurgood Marshall, 
representatives of American labor, 
American business, the civil rights move- 
ment, the American press, and the aca- 
demic world. At each stop, these mem- 
bers of the party were able to meet 
separately with African leaders and 
groups appropriate to their own special 
fields of interest. They were received 
most enthusiastically and contributed 
a great deal to the success of the trip 
and to the overall impression it made 
upon the peoples of the countries visited. 

Benjamin Welles, of the New York 
Times, who accompanied the party to- 
gether with a number of other distin- 
guished journalists, summed up some of 
the lessons learned and impressions 
gained in an article in the New York 
Times of January 13, 1968, which under 
unanimous consent I include in my re- 
marks at this point: 

(By Benjamin Welles) 

Tunis, January 12.—Vice President Hum- 
phrey will recommend to President Johnson 
a readjustment of United States policies in 
Africa designed to attract the continent's 
rapidly expanding young population. 

The Vice President, who returned to Wash- 
ington yesterday following a 14-day visit to 
nine African nations, was reported by his 
aides to have come back convinced that cur- 
rent United States policies in Africa are not 
sufficiently “youth-oriented.” He visited 
Africa on behalf of the President and 
traveled in a Presidential Air Force jet ac- 
companied by Mrs. Humphrey, Associate 
Justice Thurgood Marshall of the Supreme 
Court, approximately 40 personal and Gov- 
ernment assistants, in addition to 20 report- 
ers. The results of their discussions and ob- 
servations are being compiled into a report 
for President Johnson. 

As a result of his meeting with leaders in 
the Ivory Coast, Liberia, Ghana, the Congo, 
Zambia, Ethiopia, Somalia, Kenya and 
Tunisia, Mr. Humphrey is reported to have 
been convinced that there is a wealth of 
goodwill throughout Africa toward the 
United States. 

He has found that the United States has 
none of the “colonial” image, which, for in- 
stance, still affects relations between the 
African nations and such former colonial 
powers as Britain, France and Belgium. 


GOODWILL IS OFFSET 
However, Mr. Humphrey was reported to 
have found that African goodwill toward the 
United States is being increasingly offset by 
a lack of accurate information about 
America. 
Of all the impressions the Vice President 
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has gathered one appears paramount in his 
thinking: 75 per cent of all Africans today 
are under 20 years of age. By the year 2000, 
the African population of 350 million will 
have nearly doubled to approximately 600 
million if present growth rates continue. 

The Presidents, Premiers, Cabinet min- 
isters; education, religious, labor and busi- 
ness leaders with whom the Vice President 
conferred have all shown friendliness toward 
the United States. However, their impressions 
of American conditions have rarely been ac- 
curate or up to date. 

If this is so among the leaders of Africa, 
Mr. Humphrey is said to feel, how much more 
serious is the lack of reliable knowledge 
among Africa’s youth about progress in the 
American civil rights movement, the war on 
poverty, the Job Corps program, the war on 
crime and pollution, the model cities pro- 
gram and the United States involvement in 
Vietnam. 


YOUTH DISCUSSES VIETNAM 


Throughout his visit, Mr. Humphrey has 
reported the question of Vietnam did not 
absorb more than “30 minutes” of his dis- 
cussions. On the other hand, those of his 
party who dealt primarily with students and 
other young Africans report that it “came 
up everywhere” and usually in a critical 
sense. In other words, the African leaders 
were too polite to dwell on the controversial 
issue. 

Mr. Humphrey has found that not a single 
American Negro newspaper or magazine is 
regularly on sale in Africa. Owing to a lack 
of accurate information, most Africans be- 
lieve that all United States Negroes fall into 
two categories; the despairing masses still 
in the slums or those who have “arrived” 
economically or socially and have no con- 
science” about the plight of their brethren. 


NO SCIENTIFIC MAGAZINES 


“The only United States Negroes that the 
average African seems to have heard about 
are Stokely Carmichael and Rap Brown,” 
Justice Marshall told colleagues on the trip. 
“Why? Because if Carmichael even says ‘A 
or B or C’ the American newspapers and 
television play it up.” 

In a continent where youth—like youth 
the world over—is fascinated by scientific 
developments, Mr. Humphrey has found vir- 
tually no United States scientific magazines 
on sale. In a continent where youth—like 
youth the world over—is absorbed by sports 
there is almost no knowledge of the major 
role of American Negroes in athletic achieve- 
ment. 

Most of the university students and 
other young Africans only knew about the 
worst side of the civil rights situation,” com- 
mented Dr. Sam Proctor, a former Peace 
Corps director in Nigeria, invited by Mr. 
Humphrey to accompany him. 

Dr. Proctor, who heads the Institute for 
Education Services, an organization devoted 
to helping able young Negroes finish their 
education, added: “They were amazed to 
learn that there are at least 200 American 
Negroes earning between $12,000 and $40,000 
per year just to catch a ball.” 

Cecil Newman, Negro publisher of the 
Minneapolis Spokesman, whom Mr. Hum- 
phrey invited on the trip to meet African 
publishers and editors, will seek to interest 
other United States Negro publishers in cre- 
ating an American Negro news bureau in 
Africa. In turn, he hopes African publishers 
will establish their own news bureau in the 
United States. 


FAVORS EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Humphrey is reported ready to urge 
an accelerated exchange program with 
emphasis on the dispatch of American astro- 
nauts, scientists, musical groups, writers, 
sports stars and coaches to Africa. 

He also wants, according to his aides, a 
“double inventory” check of programs to 
bring young Africans to the United States 
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for training. He is said to recognize that some 
“militants” will inevitably be included, but 
that the risk must be taken. 

A greater exchange of people between the 
United States and Africa would, Mr. Hum- 
phrey feels, involve no appreciable increase in 
costs compared with the benefits and would, 
at the same time, help offset any adverse 
effect in Africa of the recent cuts in the 
foreign aid program. 

Many of the African leaders Mr. Hum- 
phrey has met on his tour have been to the 
United States on “leader grants” and have 
spoken with pride of the American colleges 
where they received their training. 

Mr. Humphrey has also stressed to African 
leaders the need to plan increasingly on 
American private, as distinct from Govern- 
ment, investment. 


CONSIDERATION PROMISED 


He is understood to have received requests 
for military aid notably from the Congo and 
Ethiopia, but was said to have replied that 
his visit to Africa has been concerned with 
development, not war. 

The Vice President has told African lead- 
ers that their requests will be given due at- 
tention by the Defense Department but that 
there is a shortage of surplus military equip- 
ment in the United States at present. 

Several African nations, according to his 
associates, have asked whether they might 
send military personnel to American military 
schools to gain the benefit of United States 
experience in guerrilla fighting in Vietnam. 
The Congo has asked to purchase C-130 mili- 
tary air transports and Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia has asked that promised 
United States military deliveries to his coun- 
try be speeded up. 


U.S. INVESTMENTS SOUGHT 


Mr. Humphrey has agreed to transmit their 
requests to the appropriate agencies. 

Maurice Templesman, senior partner of 
Leon Templesman & Sons of New York City, 
and Dwayne O. Andreas, chairman of the 
board of directors of the First Interoceanic 
Corporation of Minneapolis, both of whom 
conferred with African bankers and busi- 
ness leaders, agreed that there was an in- 
creasing desire for American private invest- 
ment throughout the continent. 

The immediate postindependence euphoria 
is passing, they have found, and there is a 
growing awareness of the need for political 
stability before private capital will flow in. 
In their opinion, Ghana, the Ivory Coast, 
Zambia and Kenya offer the most favorable 
investment conditions at this time. 

The Vice President has returned heartened 
by the warmth of his reception at each of 
the nine countries he visited. However, of all 
the compliments none has pleased him more 
than the remark made by one African official 
who said: “Mr. Vice President, now that 
we know you, we see that you are just like 
any other African leader.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S GREAT AND 
ELOQUENT STATE OF THE UNION 
ADDRESS 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress and the American people last 
Wednesday evening heard a great and 
eloquent state of the Union address, It 
was one of President Johnson’s finest 
speeches, providing the Congress with a 
challenge for greatness and a blueprint 
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for progress. The reception which greeted 
the President’s remarks was warm and 
enthusiastic. 

The President dealt forthrightly with 
every major international and domestic 
issue. As the strong leader which he is, 
he presented to the Congress and to the 
American people his program for meet- 
ing the challenges which confront us to- 
day both at home and abroad. 

In the international arena I thor- 
oughly concur with the President that 
the will and determination of the Ameri- 
can people is being tested and that we 
must persevere in that test in Vietnam 
and elsewhere. 

On the domestic front the President 
clearly established priorities on issues 
about which we are all concerned. 

I fully support the President’s special 
emphasis on the need for law and order 
throughout the land and for improved 
law enforcement. 

We must do something about the high 
rate of crime and I am supporting the 
President’s program in order to aid and 
assist local law enforcement agencies in 
carrying out their responsibility. 

Productive income, crime prevention, 
housing and better education are un- 
doubtedly the priority needs confronting 
our cities and the Nation. The times call 
for boldness and determination—a com- 
mitment to action. This is what President 
Johnson has given us. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have Lyn- 
don B. Johnson as my party's standard- 
bearer—in 1968 he will take to the Amer- 
ican people an outstanding record of ac- 
complishment. As President, he has 
shown the strength of leadership, the de- 
termination of direction and the forti- 
tude of dedication to be a President and 
to continue to lead this great Nation of 
ours, the wealthiest and most powerful 
the world has known. 


CONSERVATION AND THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Los Angeles Times editorially compli- 
mented Secretary Udall for his positive 
action in regard to an all-weather road 
to the Mineral King area in the High 
Sierra. I join with the Times’ endorse- 
ment of the Secretary’s action and insert 
the text of the editorial in the RECORD 
at this time: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, 
Dec. 29, 1967] 

CONSERVATION AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

“Conservation in our time,” said Interior 
Secretary Udall, “must embrace man’s total 
environment and the use of those resources 
he needs—not only to fulfill his material 
needs but to build the foundation of a good 
society for future generations.” 

His actions matched his words this week 
as Udall agreed to make the Mineral King 
area in the High Sierra accessible to the 
public. Without Interior Department ap- 
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proval an all-weather road could not have 
been built into the magnificent valley. 

To deprive the general public of the recre- 
ational and esthetic pleasures of Mineral King 
would have been no victory for conservation. 

A natural resource can also be wasted 
when it is available to the few instead of 
the many. 

Unfortunately, that principle has been 
ignored in the proposal to build a marina 
at Cabrillo Beach, an extremely popular rec- 
reation facility located at Los Angeles Harbor. 

The interests of the many would again be 
sacrificed to please the few if the beach is 
destroyed. 

More than 2 million people annually use 
Cabrillo Beach. Only 3,000 boat owners would 
benefit directly from construction of a 
marina. 

Although the City Recreation and Parks 
Department has operated the beach since 
1927, the land is owned by the Harbor De- 
partment. A City Charter provision—in seri- 
ous need of amendment—permits the Harbor 
Commission to determine the basic use of 
the beach area without City Council 
approval. 

Such a marina, the argument runs, would 
provide substantial economic benefits to the 
area and the city. As envisioned by the Los 
Angeles City Harbor Department, the $20 
million boat harbor project could be built 
“at no cost to the taxpayers.” 

The Times We believe the cost 
of losing an irreplaceable beach would be 
very great indeed. 

Despite strong public protests, the City 
Harbor Commission is proceeding with the 
marina plans. The project, however, cannot 
be built without City Council approval of a 
zoning variance and Defense Department ap- 
proval of easement through Fort MacArthur. 

The choice of serving 2 million instead of 
3,000 should seem obvious to the Council and 
the Pentagon, even if it doesn't to the Harbor 
Commission. 

The Times urges that the marina plans be 
abandoned. 

We also urge that the environment be fully 
protected at Mineral King by the strictest 
governmental supervision and surveillance of 
all commercial development. 

In both cases the public interest is para- 
mount. 


“MEET THE PRESS” CELEBRATES 
20TH ANNIVERSARY—CONGRATU- 
LATIONS TO THE NATIONAL 
BROADCASTING CO. AND LAW- 
RENCE E. SPIVAK 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, “Meet the 
Press,’ the weekly NBC press conference 
that makes headlines interviewing news- 
makers from astronauts to Pres- 
idents, celebrates its 20th anniversary in 
television next week. 

NBC’s chief officers, Chairman Walter 
D. Scott and President Julian Goodman, 
are marking the anniversary Tuesday 
evening by giving a reception at the 
Statler-Hilton here in honor of Lawrence 
E. Spivak, producer of the program and 
principal reason for its success. 

I want to congratulate Mr. Spivak and 
NBC on the strikingly high level of qual- 
ity “Meet the Press” has maintained week 
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after week for two decades—a record un- 
paralleled by any other program of its 
kind—and to wish them continued suc- 
cess in the future. 

Celebrated for the tough and trenchant 
questions it puts to its guests, “Meet the 
Press” each Sunday afternoon inter- 
views men in the news in an effort to 
keep its millions of viewers informed on 
public issues. Guests have run the gamut 
from Fidel Castro, to Astronaut John 
Glenn, to Robert Frost, to Senator 

Joseph McCarthy to Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie of Ethiopia. President John E. Ken- 
nedy appeared on the program eight 
times. 

“Meet the Press” creates headlines al- 
most as often as it analyzes them, some- 
times serving as a forum for the an- 
nouncement of startling new develop- 
ments in the fields of national and inter- 
national politics. 

What we want on the show is not just 
a man in the news— 


Mr. Spivak has said 
but a man who will make news. 


Whittaker Chambers created a sensa- 
tion on the show by accusing Alger Hiss 
of being a Communist, as Hiss had chal- 
lenged him to do without invoking con- 
gressional immunity. The charge gave 
rise to the court action leading to Hiss’ 
conviction. 

In April 1949 Walter Bedell Smith gave 
the first public hint that the Russians 
might have developed an atomic bomb. 

In December 1955 Anthony Nutting, 
then head of Great Britain’s delegation 
to the United Nations, darkly warned on 
“Meet the Press” that Great Britain 
would be “involved” if Red China at- 
tacked Formosa, a revelation that caused 
a great stir in the House of Commons. 

Senator Walter F. George, of Georgia, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, on March 20, 1955, used 
“Meet the Press” to call for a top-level 
international conference, resulting in the 
Big Four talks a few months later in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Another U.S. Senator, Theodore G. 
Bilbo, of Mississippi, killed his political 
career on the show by admitting he was 
a member of the Ku Klux Klan. Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, appearing on “Meet 
the Press” in 1951 just after threatening 
to reveal the names of “card-carrying 
Communists” in the State Department, 
sat through the interview with a loaded 
revolver in his lap to defend himself 
against an assassination attempt ru- 
mored planned for that day. 

Mr. Spivak, the man who makes “Meet 
the Press” work and who takes delight 
in the show’s newsmaking role, has been 
involved in the program since its infancy 
in radio. He took over its management 
in 1953 from Miss Martha Rountree, the 
show’s founder and longtime moderator. 
Permanent member of the program’s 
panel of four reporters, Mr. Spivak takes 
a tough and uncompromising attitude in 
seeking answers from his guests. His 
dogged probing often spurs guests into 
making clear and explicit their stands 
on sensitive issues—stands that might 
otherwise remain cloaked behind the 
muddle of words some public figures turn 
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out to avoid meeting controversies 
uarely. 

1 AN of no-nonsense, brisk, and 

workmanlike, creates a mood in which 

guests answer knotty questions they 

would not dream of tangling with under 

other circumstances. 

Mr. Spivak’s searching questions ap- 
pear to some to border on the inquisi- 
torial. 

I hope you'll have mercy on me. 


Adlai Stevenson jocularly asked Mr. 
Spivak before an appearance on the 
show according to a story in This Week 


magazine. 

Missing Stevenson’s last word, “me,” 
Spivak said: 

You want Mercy on? What newspaper is 
Mercy with. 


Stevenson wearily replied: 
I should have known you don’t know the 
meaning of the word. 


Few men can sidestep questions on the 
show and still maintain aplomb. It has 
been tried, of course. But the halting 
and evasive answer, the uneasy shifting 
in the chair, the aura of nettled be- 
fuddlement that attends such strata- 
gems comes clearly across to the viewer. 

Television has an awesome faculty of show- 
ing up insincerity as well as sincerity. 


Spivak has said. 

So if a man is honest and knows his stuff, 
he'll emerge with his proper stature. By the 
same token, so will a phony. 


Asked why people appear on “Meet the 
Press“ when they know they will be 
severely grilled, Spivak has answered: 

Men in public office live by the voters they 
attract, and it is therefore hard for any 
politician to refuse to appear on & program 
that attracts an audience in the millions— 
and makes important news across the coun- 
try the next morning. Most men in public 
life feel that they can answer all questions 
put to them in a news conference without 
difficulty—and generally they are right. 


The show’s atmosphere, Mr. Spivak 
points out, is rarely one of hostile con- 
frontation between press and personal- 
ity. Such skirmishes, he maintains, make 
a show of sparks over an issue rather 
than shedding light on it. He is justifi- 
ably proud that no guest has ever re- 
fused to appear on the show a second 
time. 

Mr. Spivak’s accomplishments on 
“Meet the Press” are summed up neatly, 
I think, in the citation given him by the 
Boston Press Club as the outstanding 
example of the conscientious journalist 
of 1953: 

Veteran journalist and moderator of the 
notable radio and television program Meet 
the Press, ever demonstrating an unerring 
instinct for impartiality, for fairness, and 
for humanity in presenting controversial 
themes and personages to the public, he 
has made an impressive contribution to 
American journalism in helping to instruct 
the public at large that objectivity in the 
gathering of news is the newspaperman's 
unceasing aim and obligation. 


I know my colleagues in the House 
join me in paying tribute to Mr. Spivak 
and NBC on the 20th anniversary of 
“Meet the Press” and in wishing them 
many more years of success. 
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PROVIDING FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE GULF ISLANDS NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, today a bill 
is being introduced which will pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Gulf 
Islands National Seashore, in the States 
of Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mis- 
sissippi, for the recognition of certain 
historic values at Fort San Carlos de 
Barrancas in Florida and Fort Massa- 
chusetts in Mississippi, and for other 
purposes. The bill is jointly sponsored 
by Mr. Cotmer, of Mississippi, Mr. 
HERBERT, of Louisiana, and myself. 

A key feature of the bill is the restora- 
tion and preservation of historical sites. 
The proposal includes mainland and off- 
shore islands between East Pass at Des- 
tin and the Chandeleur Islands in Loui- 
siana. These historic sites would include 
Pensacola Harbor, Pensacola Lighthouse, 
Forts San Carlos de Barrancas, and Re- 
doubt at the Naval Air Station, Fort 
Pickens on Santa Rosa Island, and Fort 
Massachusetts on Ship Island, Miss. 

Other areas included in the proposal 
are the Chandeleur Islands in Louisiana; 
Cat, Ship, Petit Bois, and Horn Islands 
in Mississippi; Ono Island in Alabama; 
Perdido Key in Alabama and Florida; 
Santa Rosa Island, exclusive of Fort 
Walton and Pensacola Beaches; and the 
Naval Live Oak Reservation in Florida. 

Also included in the bill is authoriza- 
tion for the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire 100 acres of land at Pascagoula 
for administrative purposes and an ac- 
cess site to the offshore islands, and to 
acquire 10 acres of land on or near Seville 
Square in Pensacola for administrative 
and historical purposes. 

To provide for public use of these 
varied resources, this bill proposes a Gulf 
Islands National Seashore that would in- 
corporate an area of approximately 
32,000 acres of barrier islands dispersed 
along the coast from Louisiana to Destin, 
Fla. The plan includes presently author- 
ized Pensacola National Monument. 

The gulf coast project, as proposed, 
would become the eighth national sea- 
shore and the second largest to date. 

It should be noted that the terms of 
the Gulf Islands National Seashore bill 
are permissive rather than mandatory. 
Property to be included, which is now 
owned by private or public interests other 
than the Federal Government, is to be 
acquired only with the express consent 
of the owner. This is to protect the rights 
of private and local public interests. Ac- 
tually, the areas included in the bill 
would require very little land acquisi- 
tion. Much of the acreage involved al- 
ready is controlled by U.S. governmental 
agencies. 

The seashore project would be admin- 
istered jointly by the U.S. Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation—both 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
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terior. The wildlife refuges along the sea- 
shore will include special zones to be 
used for regulated hunting and fishing. 

The barrier islands, which are in- 
cluded, stretch along the gulf shore of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Florida. They can provide an excep- 
tional variety of quality outdoor recrea- 
tion for a rapidly expanding industrial 
and commercial section of the United 
States. The turquoise-blue waters and 
the islands’ white sand beaches provide 
the primary resources on which a variety 
of recreation uses are based. 

The historical resources include two 
sites that have been evaluated by the 
Secretary of the Interior’s Advisory 
Board on National Parks; Fort San Car- 
los de Barrancas, a nationally significant 
site that has been declared of exceptional 
value in illustrating the history of the 
United States, and Fort Massachusetts 
which has been considered to possess 
more than ordinary historical interest. 
Fort San Carlos de Barrancas near 
Pensacola, Fla., epitomizes the colorful 
Spanish and American history of the 
area while Ship Island and Fort Massa- 
chusetts off the Mississippi coast near 
Biloxi present equally colorful aspects 
of the area’s French, British, and Ameri- 
ean colonial and political history. Other 
forts and sites within the proposed na- 
tional seashore depict additional facets 
of the area’s history. 

The report made by the Advisory 
Board on National Parks concluded that, 
although the historical site of Fort San 
Carlos de Barrancas is nationally signif- 
icant, it would not be suitable or feas- 
ible for inclusion in the national park 
system unless it were administered in 
conjunction with other proposed Na- 
tional Park Service areas nearby. As 
originally conceived, this study involved 
two separate studies, the Pensacola- 
Santa Rosa area, and the Mississippi- 
Louisiana gulf islands. 

Considered as separate areas, there 
was some question as to their national 
significance based on the President’s 
Recreation Advisory Council's criteria. 
This was especially true of the Mississip- 
pi-Louisiana seashore proposal. However, 
an analyis of the recreation resources of 
the barrier islands along the gulf off the 
four-State area led to the conclusion that 
the resources were available for a truly 
outstanding national seashore and that 
the present demand and America’s fu- 
ture need for recreation made conserva- 
tion of these resources an urgent goal for 
the Nation. 

The recreational importance of the 
proposed national seashore is greatest to 
the six-State area of western Florida, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, and Alabama. These States support a 
population of over 14 million, and for 
most of them, there is no salt water rec- 
reation opportunity closer than in the 
lands here considered. Florida and 
Georgia add almost 9 million potential 
users, but for the majority of them there 
are other beaches equally important 
from the standpoint of geographic lo- 
cation. Beaches at the Pensacola end of 
this proposal, because of their extent and 
accessibility, will always be of greater 
recreational value than those of the 
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smaller islands. About 9 million people 
live within 250 miles of Santa Rosa Is- 
land and its approaches. 

Today, one of the Nation’s most im- 
portant recreational needs is for public 
waterfronts. The amazing urban and in- 
dustrial growth that has drastically re- 
duced the public’s opportunity to enjoy 
our beaches is evident here on the gulf 
coast. The island’s most outstanding rec- 
reation resources are their wide, gently 
sloping beaches of unusually fine white 
sand, and the clear blue water so char- 
acteristic of famed Caribbean bays. Un- 
limited opportunities exist for camping, 
fishing, skindiving, water skiing, and 
boating. 

Special provisions are included in the 
bill to assure compatible development of 
oil and gas and to permit homeowners 
whose dwellings are acquired for the sea- 
shore to remain for their lifetime. Hunt- 
ing and fishing would be permitted in ac- 
cordance with applicable State and Fed- 
eral laws, except within the wildlife ref- 
uges. The bill also specifically requires 
the Secretary of the Interior to adminis- 
ter the historic Fort Redoubt, Fort San 
Carlos de Barrancas, and Fort Massa- 
chusetts in recognition of their national 
historical significance. 

As Congress provided recently in es- 
tablishing the Cape Lookout National 
Seashore, the bill provides for a coopera- 
tive study and plan by the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of the 
Army for beach erosion control and hur- 
ricane protection of the seashore re- 
sources. 

At the present time, there is a 7- 
month—April through September— 
heavy use season at Pensacola, but as golf 
courses and other attractions develop in 
that area, a year-round “tourist season” 
is sure to evolve. Moreover, with the de- 
velopment of a completed system of in- 
terstate highways, the northeast gulf 
coast as a whole will be of increasing 
importance to inhabitants of the Mid- 
western United States. 

In addition to the study made in 1955, 
the National Park Service has recently 
completed a further detailed study of the 
area encompassed in the bill that we 
have introduced today. It is a significant 
segment of the Nation’s recreational, his- 
torical, and natural resources. I strongly 
recommend its approval by the Congress. 


VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS SUS- 
TAIN POSITION OF PRESIDENT IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday evening last January 18, 
1968, the representatives of 13 Vietnam 
organizations met in Boston, Mass., and 
unanimously agreed to sustain the po- 
sition of the President and his policy 
on Vietnam. 

In my remarks, I include a telegram 
I have received from John P. Swift, State 
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adjutant of Massachusetts, department 
of the American Legion. 
Boston, MASS., 
January 18, 1968. 
Hon, JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

State representatives of veterans organiza- 
tion met in Boston Hotel last night, it was 
disclosed that all present were committed 
to s the position of the president 
of the United States on the Vietnam policy 
(1) the American Legion represented by 
Commander Leo F. Malloy; (2) The Military 
Order of the Purple Heart, Thomas Doyle; 
(3) Retreads, John A. Bouchard; (4) The 
DAV, Walter T. Creaney; (5) Amputees Vets 
Association, Paul F, Short; (6) Blind Vet- 
erans Organization, Dolph Cenci; (7) The 
Am. Vets, John Towey; (8) The Italian 
American War Vets, Ernest Struzziero; (9) 
VFW, Edgar George; (10) Fleet Reserve As- 
sociation, Michael Molmar; (11) Franco 
American War Vets, Joseph Guay; (12) 
Polish American Vets, Michael Rostkowski; 
(13) The Jewish War Vets, Harold Alman. 

VAL CORMIER, 
Chairman, Franco American Vets. 

JOHN P. SWIFT, 
State Adjutant, American Legion, 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS TO 
SIT DURING GENERAL DEBATE 
ON TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics may be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma? 

There was no objection. 


OBEDIENCE TO THE LAW 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, never be- 
fore has there been such urgent need for 
impressing upon all Americans the doc- 
trine of obedience to the law. 

If there is a single person in our land 
who is in agreement with each of the 
many laws that have been enacted over 
the years, I have not met him. But I 
know thousands of good citizens who 
scrupulously attempt to observe every 
statute regardless of how reprehensible 
some may appear to be. 

Because a comparatively few among 
us have come to subscribe to a philos- 
ophy of defiance to those laws that are 
personally objectionable, breakdowns of 
authority are becoming commonplace in 
too many areas of the Nation. Such ac- 
tion cannot be tolerated. The situation 
calls not only for rigid law enforcement 
and prosecution in criminal court, but 
also for an intensive crusade on the part 
of thoughtful leaders everywhere to re- 
vive love for God and country, to restore 
the meaning and precepts of democracy. 

John Troan, editor of the Pittsburgh 
Press, has recently contributed two 
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forceful editorials that should be brought 
to the attention of every responsible citi- 
zen so that he may, in turn, join in sup- 
port of the crusade to get this Nation 
back in proper balance. The editorials 
follow: 

[From the Pittsburgh Press, Dec. 10, 1967] 
How Our Times CHANGE—Now MINISTERS 
BREAK THE LAW 
(By John Troan) 

It is, of course, trite to say: How times 
have changed! 

After all, times are always changing. 

And yet I must say I never expected things 
to change the way they have in my own 
lifetime. 

I’m not referring to the tempo of change. 
After reporting on scientific and technologi- 
cal developments for almost 20 years, I am 
accustomed to the fast and the furious. 

What amazes me is the tenor of the change. 
For it is the course rather than the pace of 
events in America that dismays and dis- 
turbs and distresses me. 

Take, for instance, the epidemic of law- 
breaking which the disciples of disorder are 
spreading across the land of the still-free 
but the not-so-brave. 

If you don’t like a law, they preach, ignore 
it. Resist it. Defy it. Break it. 

Specifically, the disciples of disorder urge: 

DIRECT ACTION 

Burn your draft card, or tear it up, or 
throw it away. Rout the recruiters from 
campus. Disrupt the draft boards. Storm the 
induction centers. Stall the troop trains. Gum 
up the government. 

You are a free citizen in a free country, 
they say, and you are free to do anything 
you wish. Because today anything goes. 

All this the disciples of disorder seek to 
excuse by cloaking it with a high-sounding 
alias: Civil disobedience. 

But regardless of the label, this is law- 
breaking. And it has no place in a democracy. 
For the very survival of democracy demands 
respect for law and order. Even for laws 
you don’t like. 

As a youngster, one of the first lessons I 
was taught was obedience. Obedience to 
parents, obedience to God, obedience to law. 

But today we're teaching, and preaching, 
disobedience. And among those teaching and 
preaching—in fact, glorifying—this dubious 
and dangerous doctrine of disobedience are 
some men of God. 

ANARCHY THREAT 

In the name of heaven, how can we expect 
children to heed their parents, how can we 
expect people to respect their God, how can 
we expect anyone to abide by any laws, when 
ministers preach civil disorder, promote dis- 
respect for the rights of others and even 
provoke disloyalty to their country? 

There is, in America, now as always, op- 
portunity for legitimate protest. 

Those who disagree with any law have a 
right to speak out against it, to petition and 
to persuade, to debate and to discuss and 
even to demonstrate, to work for the law’s 
repeal or revision. 

But if we are to preserve democracy, we 
dare not give anyone the right to pick and 
choose the laws he will—or will not—obey. 

For down that perilous path lies anarchy. 
And anarchy can never cure any ill of 
democracy. Anarchy can only kill democ- 
racy. 

[From the Pittsburgh Press, 
Dec. 17, 1967] 
Now as I Was SAYING—CIVIL DISORDER 
ISN DEMOCRACY 
(By John Troan) 

As I was saying last Sunday, before I was 
so rudely interrupted by the inflexible limi- 
tations of this column: 
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There is, in America, now as always, op- 
portunity for legitimate protest. 

Those who disagree with any law have a 
right to speak out against it, to petition 
and to persuade, to debate and to discuss 
and even to demonstrate, to work for the 
law’s repeal or revision. 

But if we are to preserve democracy, we 
dare not give anyone the right to pick and 
choose the laws he will—or will not—obey. 

In the past week, the reaction from read- 
ers (counting personal messages as well as 
letters submitted for publication) has been 
generally favorable—about 6 to 1 in sup- 
port of these views against promotion of 
civil disorder by the clergy. 

Yet I continue to be concerned about 
some comments made by some clergymen 
who take exception to my preachments. 

One, for instance, denounces as “reac- 
tionary” my opposition to law-breaking in 
the name of civil disobedience. 

Holy smokes! Since when has it come to 
be r ed as reactionary for anyone to in- 
sist that all of us (including me) should 
obey all of the laws of this land (including 
the ones I myself don’t like)? 


WHO IS JUDGE? 


Another clerical critic argues—un- 
doubtedly with equal sincerity—that minis- 
ters who disobey a law do so to advance “a 
deeper law of God.” 

But who among us is to judge which law 
is moral and which isn’t? A minister in 
Pittsburgh who encourages defiance of the 
draft? Or a bishop in Philadelphia who or- 
ders his clergy to stop promoting civil dis- 
obedience? Or a clergyman in Cyprus who, 
as president of that strife-torn island, seems 
to think the only good Turk is a dead Turk? 

And how about us ordinary citizens? If 
a minister says some law is immoral, and if I 
happen to believe it is immoral for a clergy- 
man to say this, would it be moral for me 
to disregard the law that says I'm not al- 
lowed to punch him in the nose? 

Granted, this is a ridiculous and even 
simplistic view of the whole matter. But if 
every man is to be his own judge, where do 
you draw the line? How do you preserve any 
semblance of law and order? 


A MORAL SYSTEM 


The fact is: Democracy is the most moral 
form of government man has yet devised. 
And it behooves moral men to work within 
its framework—not outside of it—to correct 
any of its shortcomings (and God knows 
there are many). 

Let me make myself clear: I am not argu- 
ing for the perpetuation of injustice. I am 
pleading for the perpetuation of reason. 

For if we cannot find within the basic 
framework of democracy reasonable ways 
to right the wrongs that trouble all men 
of good will, then we should stop worrying 
about somebody else burying us. We our- 
selves will become the grave-diggers of 
democracy. 


PARITY 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of this distinguished 
body to the continued deteriorating con- 
dition of the rural economy. Farm prices 
are low, farm costs at all time highs, and 
consequently, the parity index is the low- 
est in over 30 years. I am inserting here- 
with, the parity percentage levels as of 
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the month of December 1967. Mr. 
Speaker, 
revealing: 


these figures are most 


FARM CRISIS 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
a letter and an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, last month I contacted a friend 
of mine, Bill Davidson, Jr., an agricul- 
tural banker of broad experience who 
has long served his community in North 
Dakota. I asked him for his assessment 
of the present plight faced by farmers. 
I feel, Mr. Speaker, that this is a story 
not well understood by our city cousins. 
Because of the interest in the situation 
today, I would like to insert Mr. David- 
son’s appraisal in the Recor so that 
many Americans may have his views on 
this tragic situation: — 

AMERICAN STATE BANK. 
Congressman MARK ANDREWS, 
Longworth Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mank: I was honored to have you 
call me about the farm situation which has 
reached crisis proportions—at least in the 
territory we serve. 

We believe the following took place in 
agriculture in the last year: 

1. Prices received by farmers in 1967 were 
down 5% over 1966. Crops were 4% below the 
1966 price and livestock was 6% below 1966. 
The farmers share of retail cost of agricul- 
7 products declined to 38% vs. 40% in 
1966. 

2. Farm expenses were up as follows: 

a. Living expenses up 2% over 1966. 

b. Production items up 1% over 1966. 

c. Interest costs up 11% over 1966. 

d. Taxes paid up 8% over 1966. 

e. Wage rates up 9% over 1966. 

We applied these figures to a very large 
sampling of our farm loans and it amazes 
us how accurate they were, at least in this 
area. If you want me to elaborate and give 
you specific cases we are prepared to do so. 
The alarming thing we found in this study 
was the very serious decline in the farmers’ 
net worth and that 35% of our farm cus- 
tomers are unable to pay this year their 
ete obligations. This was up from 25% in 


There are additional serious problems in 
farming: 

1. During this year the Farmers Home 
Administration was out of funds for operat- 
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ing and real estate loans for extended pe- 
riods of time. 

2. The cost of the cultivated acre went up 
from $70.00 in 1965 to $100.00 in 1966. In 
1967 two doctors in Williston bought culti- 
vated land for $130.00 per acre and this is 
now the pattern. These doctors are looking 
for nothing but tax losses. The farmers know 
that under the present farm program they 
can’t make a profit if his land costs him 
$100.00 per cultivated acre. A recent study 
I can furnish you by the State University 
shows the relationship between size of farm 
and net profits. This section points out the 
farmers can’t get bigger because of inflated 
prices he must pay for land. 

3. For years the farmers have been living 
off the increased value of their land, but it is 
pointed out in 2 above this has come to a 
sudden end. In the past he has increased his 
loan on farm real estate by the amount of 
obligations he can’t pay each year. This is no 
longer available to him because: 

a. In times of tight money banks become 
disinterested in mortgages. Banks then sell 
mortgages principally to insurance com- 
panies. Now the insurance companies want 
7% interest clear to them plus % of 
1% servicing for the originating bank. The 
legal ceiling on interest rates in North Dakota 
is 7% so the insurance companies are not 
interested in farm mortgages. Also, they have 
always been skeptical of farm mortgages be- 
cause of the one to two year waiting period 
in case of foreclosure in North Dakota, The 
banks and insurance companies will no 
longer accept a selling price of farm land 
as the appraised value. It works like this: 

(1) Prices paid per cultivated acre— 
$100.00. 

(2) Appraised value per cultivated acre— 
$70.00 


(3) Downpayment based on 30% of $70.00— 
$49.00. 


(4) Downpayment required—$51.00 per 
cultivated acre. 

4. The appraisal on farm land from six 
lenders, the Federal Land Bank and the 
State of North Dakota is so low the farmers 
can no longer look to these sources for mort- 
gage funds. 

I also have on reliable source that a 2,500 
bushel freight car of grain from Regina to 
Vancouver is $136.00. From Minot to Seattle 
it is over $600.00. 

Now what has all this done to Williams 
County retailers? From 1965 to 1966 retail 
sales declined by $1,817,000 or about 5%. 
We have traced this trend back to 1962. At 
this rate in twenty years Williams County 
will have no retail sales. 

I think this information should go in the 
Congressional Record. As I have stated I will 
give you specific cases in the event you feel 
they are necessary. I recommend you secure 
the statistics given over KUMV-TYV last Sun- 
day about noon by an official of the National 
Farm Organization in Iowa. I will send you 
the State University study on correlation of 
size of farms and net profits if you want it. 

In closing—agriculture is a sick, sick in- 
dustry and it will become well only when 
our story reaches the public. 

Sincerely, 
W. S. DAVIDSON, Jr., 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, Eugene Carr, editor of the 
Hillsboro Banner in Hillsboro, N. Dak., 
editorialized recently on the problems 
facing American agriculture—problems 
that could affect the whole world unless 
positive action is taken. I would like to 
insert this editorial at this point so that 
more Americans can be made aware of 
this situation: 

WANTED: FARMERS 

A lot has been said about the plight of the 
big cities, and the need to refurbish them 
with billions spent on “urban renewal pro- 
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grams.” There is political logic in this be- 
cause more and more people pour into big 
cities where they provide pivotal votes for 
generous politicians. 

But politicians had better start studying 
the other side of the coin. Those millions 
who have migrated to the cities have created 
a labor shortage on the farms of the nation. 
Each year since 1960 there has been an aver- 
age decline of 804,000 in the farm popula- 
tion. 

Some of the work these people did is now 
being done by machines, but even with ma- 
chines the task is becoming impossible. All 
Americans are demanding more food and 
clothing and American farmers are also ex- 
pected to feed millions of hungry people the 
world over. Unless means can be found to 
reverse the present exodus from farm to city 
these demands are not going to be met. 

There are no easy solutions. Life on a 
farm calls for hard work. It is often monot- 
onous and lonely, But that is not all. The 
time is past when a person could start farm- 
ing with little capital. Today machinery and 
implements and minimum live stock is likely 
to cost $30,000 or $40,000 just to get a farm 
operation going. And that’s without buying 
an acre of land. Young people can’t afford 
such an investment. If you start down coun- 
try roads these days you'll be hard put to 
find young men in their twenties farming. It 
seems to us that the average age of the 
American farmer must be somewhere close to 
fifty. 

We don’t presume to know the answer to 
the problem. Maybe it is in pooling farm 
machinery. Maybe it is in pooling labor, too. 
Maybe the answer is in finding ways to fi- 
nance young men with a willingness to work 
the land. Maybe it’s collective bargaining, 
withholding or higher price supports. 

Urban renewal programs, and “instant 
welfare” payments are great if you're hunt- 
ing for votes. 

But if you’re hungry, you need farmers, 
They aren’t instant. 


HATCH ACT COMMISSION REPORT 
SEPARATE VIEWS OF CONGRESS- 
MAN ANCHER NELSEN 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
January 19, 1968, the Commission on Po- 
litical Activity of Government Personnel 
delivered its report to the President of 
the United States, the President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. This culminates a year 
of work by the Commission on which I 
was privileged to serve. In certain areas 
there was complete unanimity among the 
Commission members. In a few I felt 
obliged to differ with the majority of the 
Commission and offer for inclusion in the 
Commission report, separate views. I held 
a press conference this morning to fur- 
ther explain these differences and to 
clarify my position in regard to the re- 
port as a whole. I include the substance 
of the press release which I issued on this 
subject and a copy of my separate views, 
in which I was joined by Senator 
Mourpxry, as taken from the Commission’s 
report in the Recorp at this point: 

Press RELEASE From CONGRESSMAN 
ANCHER NELSEN 


WasHInGTron, D.C.—While supporting a 
majority of the revisions in the Hatch Act 
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proposed by the Commission on Political Ac- 
tivities of Government Employees, Congress- 
man Ancher Nelsen, a member of the Com- 
mission, today discussed differences with 
certain Commission recommendations at a 
press conference. In the Commission report, 
which has been sent to the White House and 
to Congress, Senator George Murphy of Cali- 
fornia has joined in Nelsen’s qualified dis- 
sent. 

The Minnesota Republican called “excel- 
lent” the Commission’s recommendations to 
realistically clarify for federal employees 
both permitted and prohibited political ac- 
tivities. He endorsed revisions of enforcement 
procedures “to give a more automatic re- 
sponse to violations when they occur.” The 
revision of penalty provisions to enable the 
Civil Service Commission to make the 
punishment fit the crime has his support. 

However, in the report Nelsen parted com- 
pany with a majority of the Commission 
over the issue of expanded partisan political 
activities at the local level for government 
workers, including service as partisan ward 
and precinct committeemen and women. Nel- 
sen Commission recommendations 
in this area “would open a Pandora's box of 
troubles in the continuing fight for the pres- 
ervation of a true merit system and an effi- 
cient, impartial public service.” They would 
be “a first dangerous step towards a return 
to the political spoils system,” 

“The local party organization is inextricably 
connected with the state and national party 
organization. Local leaders also almost in- 
evitably play a part in the state and national 
political affairs. To think that we can con- 
fine a person’s involvement in partisan poli- 
tics to certain limits on the local level is 
wishful thinking,” he asserted. 

The Second District Congressman warned 
“The limits to which we have advanced the 
merit principles in government are most cer- 
tainly not inviolate. There are still certain 
areas of the nation in which the spoils sys- 
tem is not dead, as we learned in our hear- 
ings in Chicago, and other areas.” 

“We have seen abundant evidence in the 
news during the past few years of an increas- 
ing tendency towards the ‘armtwisting’ of 
the Federal employee for political contribu- 
tions, both in the form of ‘suggested’ pur- 
chase of political dinner tickets and other- 
wise. This has been especially true in im- 
pacted areas of Federal employment 

He pointed out that a Federal employee 
survey conducted by the Commission itself 
indicated only 4.2% felt employees should 
be allowed to campaign for a political party 
or candidate; a mere 1.5% felt employees 
should be allowed to hold political or parti- 
san Office and only 1.6% wanted to be al- 
lowed local participation of all kinds. 

“The possible benefits to be gained by al- 
lowing a desirous few to participate in par- 
tisan political candidacy and political 
management activity, when weighted against 
the dangers that such activity poses to an 
impartial, efficient public service and the 
hundreds of thousands of employees in it, 
is simply not worth the inherent risk in 
such action,” Nelsen declared. The benefits 
of the impartial public service, whether they 
be of tenure, job assignments and promo- 
tions on merit, or simply freedom from the 
many insidious types of pressures from a 
partisan supervisor, compensates the em- 
ployee many times over in return for the 
relatively few restrictions placed on his ac- 
tions. Indeed, under the present Hatch Act, 
and surely under a revised Act should the 
Congress see fit to accept many of our rec- 
ommendations, the Federal employee is and 
will be allowed far more liberty in political 
action than is actually taken by all but a 
very minor percentage of our population as 
a whole.” 

As an alternative to Commission recom- 
mendations, Nelsen suggested that the non- 
partisan exemption permitted in Federally 
impacted areas could be extended to the 
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entire U.S. “This was rejected by a majority 
of the Commission. However, I believe the 
idea merits the consideration of any future 
Congress studying the proposed legislation we 
submit as a Commission,” Nelsen said. 

At the press conference, Nelsen also com- 
mented on Recommendation 9 of the Com- 
mission which directs the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission to study and report on the 
feasibility of establishing a plan of voluntary 
political contributions patterned after simi- 
lar p in private industry. Nelsen 
stated that inasmuch as this is only a rec- 
ommendation for a study he did not oppose 
it in his separate views. However, he wanted 
it made unmistakably clear that he would 
oppose any program for the collecting of 
political contributions within Federal build- 
ings or within the framework of the Fed- 
eral civil service roster, such as is the case 
with the United Fund drives, etc. 

While acknowledging the great problem 
facing this nation regarding the handling of 
political campaign contributions, Nelsen 
stated that there are no possible safeguards 
which could be erected to protect the em- 
ployee against coercion and political pressure 
in relation to such a program and above all, 
no way in which to finally insure the con- 
fidentiality of the reports of contributions 
against imagined or real partisan retaliation. 
He described the program as idealistically a 
fine thing but realistically, “completely 
unworkable.” 

ADDITIONAL VIEWS BY CONGRESSMAN ANCHER 
NELSEN 


Public Law 89-617 enacted by the Con- 
gress in 1966, establishing the Commission on 
Political Activity of Government Personnel, 
had my complete support. Its stated purpose 
is to make a full and complete investigation 
and study of the Federal laws having to do 
with the limitation on participation of Fed- 
eral and State employees in political affairs 
with a view to the determination of any 
need for strengthening, revision, or elimina- 
tion of the same and the possible undesirable 
results which might come from such changes. 
My support for the achieving of this goal 
has not changed over the life of the Com- 
mission during the past year. 

The Commission, through hearings, sur- 
veys, and related research has unanimously 
come to certain excellent conclusions and 
recommendations: (1) for realistic clarifica- 
tion of provisions of current statutes re- 
lating to those activities permitted and 
prohibited so that the employee may have a 
clearer understanding of his position under 
the law, (2) for the revision of the enforce- 
ment procedures to give a more automatic 
response to violations when they occur, and 
(3) for the revision of the penalty provi- 
sions to enable the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to mete out punishment for violations 
without doing an injustice to the employee, 
i.e., to make the punishment fit the crime. 
Added to these are a number of other 
changes which will facilitate the admin- 
istration and enforcement of the Hatch Act 
and related statutes by the Civil Service 
Commission. In these matters there has 
been a gratifying unanimity among the 
members of the Commission. In all our la- 
bors there has been a dedication by the Com- 
mission to meet the responsibility given us 
by the Congress, 

Unfortunately, there cannot be unanimous 
support for all of the recommendations the 
majority of the Commission has seen fit to 
make. I must respectfully depart from that 
position taken by a majority of my colleagues 
on the Commission on the crucial recom- 
mendations concerning the expansion of cer- 
tain permitted activities, particularly recom- 
mendation III. It would open the door to 
participation by the Federal employee as a 
partisan candidate or for partisan political 
management activity in local elections. 

I believe the sincere position of some in 
seemingly wanting to grant to the Federal 
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employee all the political rights enjoyed by 
his fellow American not. employed in the 
public service beclouds facts which I consider 
undeniable. In order to maintain a com- 
pletely impartial and effective public service, 
those involved in such service must owe pri- 
mary loyalty to the government by which 
they are employed, and not to a particular 
individual, party, or faction. For this reason 
it is necessary to impose certain limited re- 
strictions upon the political activity by those 
governmental employees. The journey from 
the spoils system in many local and State 
governments and in the Federal Government 
has been a long and arduous one. The limits 
to which we have advanced the merit prin- 
ciples in these governments are most cer- 
tainly not inviolate. There are still certain 
areas of the Nation in which the spoils system 
is not dead, as we learned in our hearings in 
Chicago, and other areas. There still are per- 
sons who would not hesitate to utilize the 
government employee for whatever political 
purposes possible, whether through pressures 
for contributions or of some other kind. 

We have seen abundant evidence in the 
news during the past few years of an increas- 
ing tendency toward the “arm twisting” of 
the Federal employee for political contribu- 
tions, both in the form of “suggested” pur- 
chase of political dinner tickets and other- 
wise. This has been especially true in im- 
pacted areas of Federal employment. Con- 
gressmen and others have been the reported 
beneficiaries of such functions. As a result of 
the long periods required for investigative 
and final administrative action in cases of 
reported violations, the Federal employee 
(especially in the area where these abuses 
have taken place) have had no alternative 
but to believe that no certain protection is 
offered him under the law as now written 
and administered. 

It was my expressed opinion within the 
Commission that we had sufficient authority 
and reason to investigate specific violations 
of the Hatch Act, especially in the Washing- 
ton area, in order to better understand the 
extent and nature of such violations to the 
end of recommending adequate remedial leg- 
islation. The majority was not in agreement 
with me on this point. However, I do believe 
that we can eliminate some of these prac- 
tices through the implementation of our rec- 
ommendations for improved enforcement 
procedures by the Civil Service Commission. 
I firmly support those recommendations. But 
I further believe that experience has shown 
that much of the protection for the employee 
against such pressures must come through 
the restrictions regarding political activity 
placed on each employee, wherever he may be 
in the governmental structure, 

The proposal to open the door to partisan 
political activity by the career Federal em- 
ployee within either of the two major politi- 
cal parties of this country, in my judgment, 
is a first dangerous step toward a return to 
the political spoils system, There are numer- 
ous examples of testimony in the Commission 
hearings from Federal and State employees 
recommending that the present policy of the 
Hatch Act in this respect be maintained. If 
we are unable to adequately police pressures 
put on the Federal employee at the present 
time, operating as they are under the non- 
partisan restrictions, how can we but be- 
lieve that the injection of major partisan 
activities into the structure will make such 
enforcement virtually impossible? Under our 
political system I do not believe it is prac- 
tically possible to deny any partisan candi- 
date the freedom to manage and conduct his 
campaign in all respects allowed to his op- 
ponent, whether those activities go to solici- 
tation of funds or other political action. Also, 
the local party organization is inextricably 
connected with the national party organiza- 
tions. Local leaders almost inevitably play a 
part in the State and National political af- 
fairs. To think that we can confine a person's 
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involvement in partisan politics to certain 
limits on the local level is wishful think- 
ing. 
The possible benefits to be gained by al- 
lowing a desirous few to participate in parti- 
san political candidacy and political manage- 
ment activity, when weighed against the dan- 
gers that such activity poses to an impar- 
tial, efficient public service and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of employees in it, is sim- 
ply not worth the inherent risk in such 
action. The benefits of the impartial public 
service, whether they be of tenure, job as- 
signments, and promotions on merit, or sim- 
ply freedom from the many insidious types 
of pressures present in partisan operations, 
compensates the employee many times over 
in return for the relatively few restrictions 
placed on his action, Indeed, under the pres- 
ent Hatch Act, and surely under a revised 
act should the Congress see fit to accept 
many of our recommendations, the Federal 
employee is and will be allowed far more lib- 
erty in political action than is actually taken 
by all but a very minor percentage of our 
population as a whole. 

In the Federal employee survey which the 
Commission conducted, it is significant that 
among those persons stating they would like 
to see some change in the Hatch Act, only 
4.2 percent said the employee should be al- 
lowed to campaign for a political party or 
candidate of his choice, a mere 1.5 percent 
stated that the employee should be allowed 
to hold political or partisan office, and only 
1.6 percent stated he should be allowed local 
participation of all kinds. 

In response to the arguments concerning 
the inequality of treatment of the Federal 
employee from one geographical area to an- 
other through the greater freedom of political 
action given those persons living in the so- 
called federally impacted areas, I can state 
that I am in agreement that such inequality 
exists. I offered the suggestion that this 
might be cured by the extension of what is 
now the nonpartisan exemption in the im- 
pacted areas to the entire United States. This 
was rejected by a majority of the Commis- 
sion, However, I believe the idea merits the 
consideration of any future Congress study- 
ing the proposed legislation we submit as a 
Commission, 

For substantially the same reasons I have 
stated above in my opposition to the exten- 
sion of permissive candidacy and active po- 
litical management to the partisan realm. I 
also find myself one of the six members of the 
Commission voting to oppose inclusion in 
the other limited area of disagreement, that 
concerning the extent to which Federal em- 
ployees should be permitted to serve as offi- 
cers in political organizations, Specifically, I 
oppose the inclusion in permitted activities 
of the right to serve as partisan ward and 
precinct committeemen or committeewomen. 

The points upon which the Commission 
has been able to agree are numerous and will 
receive my full support in future legislation. 
But the unwise recommendation for expan- 
sion of activities permitted the Federal em- 
ployee in the partisan realm involving politi- 
cal activity within both our major parties in 
the candidacy and active political manage- 
ment fields is unwarranted. Well-reasoned 
testimony before our Commission cautioned 
against it. Even our survey of Federal em- 
ployees did not support it. Certainly if en- 
acted into law, it would open a Pandora’s 
box of troubles in the continuing fight for 
the preservation of a true merit system and 
an efficient, impartial public service. 

Senator Murphy joins me in this statement. 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
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marks, and to include a speech by the 
Honorable Edward Clark. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
rare pleasure to be able to have good 
fellowship and hear an important ad- 
dress early on a winter’s morning. That 
was my experience recently as the Hon- 
orable Ed Clark, recently returned to the 
United States after serving as our Am- 
bassador to Australia, spoke to the Texas 
Breakfast Club. This is an informal as- 
sociation of Texans who meet twice a 
month for breakfast and good talk. 

Ambassador Clark honored us by dis- 
cussing America’s role in Southeast Asia, 
an area he toured extensively while serv- 
ing so ably as Ambassador. In turn, the 
Texas Breakfast Club members honored 
the Ambassador by turning out in un- 
precedented numbers. It was a pleasure 
to join in two standing ovations for Ed 
Clark, a great Ambassador, a great 
American, and a great Texan. 

Here for the benefit of my colleagues 
who were not there, are the Ambassa- 
dor’s remarks: 

BEHIND AMERICA’s SHIELD 


(Remarks by U.S. Ambassador Edward Clark, 
Texas Breakfast Club, January 17, 1968, 
Washington, D.C.) 

Here I stand before some of my oldest and 
dearest friends, a goodly company, a band of 
Texans, ones who can spot a phony on the 
darkest night across a wide pasture—so I 
dare not pose as anything I am not. Boys, 
you know I am no policy expert, no striped 
pants diplomat, although I wore out several 
pair in two and a half years and my tail 
coat and dinner jackets have grown thin and 
shabby. But I have a message to bring from 
a land where “over there” is “down under”, 
where the “far east” is the “near north” and 
I want you to get the message loud and clear, 

The other day, President Lyndon Johnson, 
speaking of the complexities of directing a 
country’s international efforts, pointed out 
that the trends of foreign policy extend 
throughout the fabric of a nation’s life. You 
cannot find the significance of any one 
thread, without seeing its relationship to 
the whole. Yet, it is difficult to keep an eye 
on all the threads in the echo of gunfire. 

Today, our eyes are on Vietnam. The 
minds of the American people and their al- 
lies are centered on the hills and rice paddies 
where our men are fighting. 

Our presence in Vietnam, the President 
said, is in keeping with a foreign policy which 
has guided the United States for 20 years. 
Four Presidents, eleven Congresses, and the 
most thoughtful men of our generation have 
built that policy. For two decades, America 
has made it clear that we will use its strength 
to block aggression when its security is 
threatened, and when—as in Vietnam—the 
victims of aggression ask for our help and are 
prepared to struggle for their own independ- 
ence and freedom. 

The strength of the United States, and its 
commitment to use it, has served as a shield. 
Behind this shield, threatened nations have 
been able to proceed with the real work of 
peace building stable societies, and reliev- 
ing the bitter misery of their people. Where 
we have been able to—where our assistance 
has been wanted—where it has been properly 
matched by self-help—we have used our 
wealth to help them. For we have learned 
that violence breeds in poverty, disease, hun- 
ger, and ignorance. Our purpose is to build 
the conditions of peace. 

The test of our policy is whether the time 
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we have bought has been used to that end. 
Evidence over the past 20 years would indi- 
cate that we are meeting that test. Western 
Europe's recovery from the ruins of war 
seems like ancient history now. Many people 
thought re-building was impossible, that it 
could not happen in time to prevent anarchy. 
It did—with our help, and behind our shield. 

Twenty years ago it was clear to the lead- 
ers of Western Europe that our shield there 
was necessary to their future. Today I think 
it is growing equally clear to Asian leaders 
that our presence in Vietnam is vital to 
Asia's tomorrow. 

There has been much talk in capitals 
around the world about the “Domino 
Theory”—the theory that if South Vietnam 
should fail, its neighbors would tumble, too, 
one after the other. The threat of Com- 
munist domination is not a matter of theory 
for Asians; it is a matter of life and death. 

It now seems clear to all discerning ob- 
servers that South Vietnam is not going to 
fall. In every capital of free Asia that fact 
has registered, and it is being acted upon. 
What is happening in Asia might be called 
the “Domino Theory in reverse.” We do not 
need to speculate about the results. We 
know what has happened since we made 
it clear that we would stand in Vietnam. 

Let me repeat a few words our President 
said at a recent foreign policy conference: 

“Just a few years ago, Southeast Asia was 
only a geographic phrase. Its separate states 
had no sense of identity with each other. 
All of those states were overwhelmed by the 
size of their own domestic problems. 

“Moreover—and most important—they 
were hypnotized by the menace of China. 

“Out of this fear—this sense of isolation— 
this awareness of desperate problems—grew 
something ominous. It was a paralysis 
of the will to progress. There was a hopeless 
feeling among Asians that they were the vic- 
tims, rather than the forgers, of their own 
destiny. 

“Now, in the span of a few years, that has 
changed. And the major agent of change has 
been our firmness in Vietnam. 

“Behind the shield of our commitment 
there, hope has quickened in the nations of 
Asia, 

“They are banded together in regional 
institutions to attack common problems: 

“To pool their information about how to 
get more from their land. 

“To explore new ways to bring education 
to their villages. 

“To join in the fight against disease. 

“To improve their trade with each other, 
build new industries, and pull together for 
the economic development of the entire 
area.” 

Our President did not want to generate 
false optimism, nor to suggest that all the 
problems of these nations will be solved 
soon or easily. But he did suggest that when 
men weigh the pros and cons of our commit- 
ment in Vietnam, they consider this: 

The war in Vietnam is not merely saving 
South Vietnam from aggression. It is also 
giving Asia a chance to organize a regional 
life of progress, cooperation and stability. 

This is no new objective. The U.S, Gov- 
ernment supported the Southeast Asia Treaty 
in 1954 precisely because the stability of that 
part of the world was judged vital to the se- 
curity of the United States. The passage of 
time has proved that judgment correct. 

And now, behind the protective shield of 
America and her friends, progress is in 
motion in Asia where once there was none, 

This development is as significant for the 
peace of the world as the rebirth of Europe 
after World War II. For more than half of 
the world’s population lives in Asia, and 
there can be no world peace without a 
stable Asia. 

One can go a step further. As this new 
Asia becomes a firm reality, there is a decent 
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hope that the people on Mainland China, 
too, will also turn their minds to the chal- 
lenge of economic and social development. 
There is a decent hope that some day they 
will turn to the task of living in dignity and 
mutual respect with their neighbors. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF FOREIGN AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAM, FISCAL 
YEARS 1966 AND 1967—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before 
the House a message from the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, is this just a 
report from the President or a message 
from the President? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that it is a report. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

One of the clearest lessons of modern 
times is the destructive power of man’s 
oldest enemies. Where hunger, disease, 
and ignorance abound, the conditions of 
violence breed. 

For two decades, this lesson has helped 
to shape a fundamental American pur- 
pose: to keep conflict from starting by 
helping to remove its cause and thus in- 
sure our own security in a peaceful 
world. 

Four Presidents and 10 Congresses 
have affirmed their faith in this national 
purpose with a program of foreign assist- 
ance. 

The documents I transmit to the Con- 
gress today—the Annual Reports of our 
Foreign Assistance Program for fiscal 
1966 and 1967—detail this program in 
action over a 24-month period. Their 
pages describe projects which range from 
the training of teachers in Bolivia to 
the fertilization of farmland in Viet- 
nam—from the construction of a hydro- 
electric dam in Ethiopia to innoculation 
against measles in Nigeria. The reports 
tell of classrooms built and textbooks 
distributed, of milk and grain fortified 
with vitamins, of roads laid and wells 
dug, and doctors and nurses educated. 

These are accomplishments largely 
unnoted in the swift rush of events. Their 
effect cannot be easily charted. But they 
are nonetheless real. In the barrios and 
the rice fields of the developing world 
they have helped to improve the con- 
ditions of life and expand the margin of 
hope for millions struggling to overcome 
centuries of poverty. 

But the fundamental challenge still 
remains. The forces of human need still 
stalk this globe. Ten thousand people a 
day—most of them children—die from 
malnutrition. Diseases long conquered by 
science cut down life in villages still 
trapped in the past. In many vast areas, 
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four out of every five persons cannot 
write their names. 

These are tragedies which summon our 
compassion. More urgently, they threaten 
our security. They create the conditions 
of despair in which the fires of violence 
smoulder. i 

Our investment in foreign aid is small. 
In the period covered by these reports, 
it was only 5 percent of the amount we 
spent for our defense. 

The dividends from that investment 
are lives saved and schools opened and 
hunger relieved. But they are more, The 
ultimate triumphs of foreign aid are vic- 
tories of prevention. They are the shots 
that did not sound, the blood that did 
not spill, the treasure that did not have 
to be spent to stamp out spreading flames 
of violence. 

These are victories not of war—but 
over wars that did not start. 

I believe the American people—who 
know war’s cost in lives and fortune— 
endorse the investment for peace they 
ene made in their program of foreign 
aid. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, January 22, 1968. 


THE UNITED STATES WILL NOT EN- 
COURAGE ARMS RACES IN LESS 
DEVELOPED AREAS 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post contains an ar- 
ticle entitled “Latin Decisions To Buy 
Jets Could Trigger Arms Race.” Accord- 
ing to the article, Brazil has now joined 
Peru in indicating that it intends to buy 
supersonic jet fighter planes. 

Mr. Speaker, such action marks an- 
other dangerous step forward in the 
deadly arms race threat facing Latin 
America. 

This is a threat which has caused me 
great concern and which led me to in- 
troduce amendments to the foreign as- 
sistance appropriations bill which were 
adopted last year. 

Those amendments make clear that 
this country will play no role in assisting 
or encouraging arms races in less de- 
veloped areas such as Latin America 
where all of the limited economic re- 
sources are essential for economic de- 
velopment and where sophisticated mili- 
tary weapons are not needed for defense 
against external aggression. 

According to the article in the Wash- 
ington Post, a State Department official 
is quoted as saying “this could prove 
more expensive and in many more ways, 
than either Peru or Brazil realizes,” be- 
cause of the amendments, cited above, 
which provide deducting U.S. aid equiv- 
alent to sophisticated weapons purchases. 

Well, I for one certainly would be very 
disappointed if the State Department 
has not made clear the impact and 
meaning of these provisions, which rep- 
resent the position of this country, to 
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Peru, Brazil and the rest of the coun- 
tries in Latin America. 

If they have not made this clear I sug- 
gest they do so immediately. 

This country cannot and will not sup- 
port any arms race in Latin America. 
Our economic assistance to countries 
which go out and spend large sums of 
their limited resources on sophisticated 
weapons is going to be reduced accord- 
ingly. 

The Alliance for Progress’ Economic 
Committee is meeting in Washington 
starting today, and I certainly hope that 
our position in this matter is made crys- 
tally clear by our representatives. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of Co- 
lumbia Day. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
MeMiLLaxNI, chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT OF THE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL INAUGURAL CEREMONIES 
ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 827) to 
amend the Presidential Inaugural Cere- 
monies Act, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 


insert: 

“That section 2 of the Presidential Inaug- 
ural Ceremonies Act (70 Stat. 1049; D.C. Code, 
sec. 1-1202), is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec, 2. (a) For each inaugural period the 
District of Columbia Council is authorized 
and directed to make all reasonable regula- 
tions necessary to secure the preservation of 
public order and protection of life, health, 
and property; to make special regulations 
respecting the standing, movement, and op- 
eration of vehicles of whatever character or 
kind during such period; and to grant, under 
such conditions as it may impose, special 
licenses to peddlers and vendors for the 
privilege of selling goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise in such places in the District of 
Columbia, and to charge such fees for such 
privilege, as it may deem proper. 

%) The Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia is authorized to issue, for both 
duly registered motor vehicles and unregis- 
tered motor vehicles made available for the 
use of the Inaugural Committee, special reg- 
istration tags, valid for a period not exceeding 
ninety days, designed to celebrate the oc- 
casion of the inauguration of the President 
and Vice President.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Presidential In- 
augural Ceremonies Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
1-1203) is amended (a) by striking ‘travel 
expenses of enforcement personnel from 
other jurisdictions’ and inserting in Heu 
thereof ‘travel expenses of enforcement per- 
sonnel, including sanitarians, from other 
jurisdictions’; (b) by striking ‘policemen and 
firemen’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘po- 
licemen, firemen, and other municipal em- 
ployees'; and (c) by striking the period at 
the end of such section and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘; and such sums as 
may be necessary, payable in like manner as 
other appropriations for the expenses of the 
Department of the Interior, to enable the 
Secretary of the Interior to provide meals 
for the members of the United States Park 
Police during the inaugural period.“. 
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“Src. 3. Section 8 of the Presidential In- 
augural Ceremonies Act is amended by de- 
leting the term ‘Commissioners’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘District of Columbia 
Council’. 


“Sec. 4. The Presidential Inaugural Cere- 
monies Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sections: 

“Sec, 10. Wherever the term “Commis- 
sioners” is used in this Act, such term shall 
be deemed to refer to the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this matter on 
the calendar for today? What is the 
status of it? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the gentleman from South Carolina 
asked unanimous consent to take the bill 
from the Speaker’s desk and to concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MINIMUM WAGE ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas, the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, to call up a bill from his subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 10337) 
to amend the District of Columbia Mini- 
mum Wage Act to authorize the com- 
putation of overtime compensation for 
hospital employees on the basis of a 14- 
day work period, and ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the bill and that it be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I hope I shall 
not have to object—am I correct in as- 
suming that this bill places hospital em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia on 
equal terms with other employees of the 
District? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, what this 
bill does is bring the District of Colum- 
bia Minimum Wage Act into conformity 
with the national, or Federal, act insofar 
as it applies to hospital employees. That 
is all it does. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman and I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 10337 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3(b) of the District of Columbia Minimum 
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Wage Act (D.C. Code, sec. 36-403(b)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following paragraph: 

“(4) No employer engaged in the operation 
of a hospital shall be deemed to have violated 
subsection (b)(1) if, pursuant to an agree- 
ment or understanding arrived at between 
the employer and the employee before per- 
formance of the work, a work period of four- 
teen consecutive days is accepted in lieu of 
the workweek of seven consecutive days for 
purposes of overtime computation and if for 
his employment in excess of eight hours in 
any workday and in excess of eighty hours 
in such fourteen-day period, the employee 
receives compensation at a rate not less than 
one and one-half times the regular rate at 
which he is employed.” 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 10337 is to amend the District 
of Columbia Minimum Wage Act Amend- 
ments of 1966—Public Law 89-684, ap- 
proved Oct. 15, 1966, 80 Stat. 961, D.C. 
Code, title 36, sec. 401, et al- with respect 
to employees of private hospitals in the 
District, to provide that pursuant to prior 
agreement or understanding between the 
parties involved, overtime pay for such 
employees may be computed upon a work 
period of 14 consecutive days rather than 
on the standard workweek of 7 consecu- 
tive days as presently provided. If this 
14-day period is agreed upon, then time 
and one-half wages will apply for hours 
worked in excess of 8 hours per day and 
in excess of 80 hours within such 14-day 
period. 

This proposed amendment bill allows 
hospitals and their employees in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the same option in 
computing overtime as is presently pro- 
vided for such institutions on a nation- 
wide basis by the 1966 amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act (Public 
Law 89-601, approved Sept. 23, 1966, 80 
Stat. 830). 

BACKGROUND 

Prior to the enactment of the District 
of Columbia Minimum Wage Act Amend- 
ments of 1966, there was no law provid- 
ing for minimum wages or overtime pay 
for adult male employees in the District. 
However, many female and minor em- 
ployees in private hospitals in the city 
were included under wage orders cover- 
ing practical nurses, nurses’ aides, em- 
ployees in food preparation and service, 
laundry workers, and those employed in 
clerical, semitechnical, and building serv- 
ice occupations. However, the 1966 
amendments to the act, which became 
effective as of April 15, 1967, provided 
minimum wage and overtime coverage 
for male as well as female employees in 
the District, and stipulated that as of 
April 15, 1967, all employees covered 
under the act were entitled to pay at 14% 
their regular rate for work in excess of 
42 hours in any workweek. And as of 
October 15, 1967, this overtime compen- 
sation was authorized for employment 
in excess of 40 hours per workweek. 

Inasmuch as these amendments to the 
District of Columbia Minimum Wage Act 
did not contain any exclusion of hospital 
employees from the provisions of the act, 
this overtime coverage now includes all 
employees of private hospitals in the 
District of Columbia except those in 
executive, administrative, or professional 
positions. As a matter of fact, the House 
bill (H.R. 8126) last year excluded pri- 
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vate hospital employees from minimum 
wage and overtime coverage, but this ex- 
clusion was dropped in conference with 
the Senate. 

THE HOSPITALS’ DILEMMA 


Your committee is informed that this 
overtime requirement poses a serious 
problem for private hospitals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The peculiar nature of 
a hospital's operation, which requires it 
to be open and staffed 24 hours per day 
every day in the week, creates problems 
in the scheduling of personnel which 
make it extremely difficult for hospitals 
to operate on a standard 40-hour work- 
week, with overtime compensation com- 
puted on the basis of such a 7-day period. 

Such personnel includes those in non- 
executive, nonadministrative, and non- 
professional positions who are essential 
in providing 24 hours a day patient care 
and service. They are the admitting 
clerks, medical record clerks, dietary 
aides, housekeeping aides, laundrywork- 
ers, nursing aides and orderlies, X-ray 
technicians, laboratory technicians, op- 
erating room technicians, and others 
who must work evenings, nights, and 
weekends to provide assistance essential 
in caring for the illnesses of patients 
whose needs do not follow a 9 to 5, Mon- 
day through Friday schedule. 

Because many such hospital employ- 
ees must work during weekends in order 
to provide coverage necessary to protect 
the patients, it is necessary to schedule 
their working hours so that they work 
on alternate weekends. For this reason, 
it is a common practice for hospital per- 
sonnel to serve 6 days in 1 week and 4 
days the next, with overtime compensa- 
tion for work in excess of 80 hours dur- 
ing each such 2-week period. This system 
makes it possible for such employees to 
have every other weekend off, as well as 
an occasional free day during the week. 
Your committee is advised that this sys- 
tem has been followed in nine of the 11 
private hospitals in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and that it has proved very satis- 
factory both to the hospitals and to their 
employees. 

PROVISIONS IN FEDERAL LAW 


The Congress recognized this problem 
arising from the peculiar nature of hos- 
pital operations, when it enacted the 
1966 amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act—Public Law 89-601—ap- 
proved September 23, 1966. Whereas hos- 
pital employees had been excluded from 
all provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act prior to that time, the 1966 
amendments repealed that exclusion. At 
the same time, however, it was provided 
that hospitals and their employees, by 
their mutual agreement, shall have the 
option of electing either a 7-day or a 14- 
day work period as the basis for com- 
puting overtime. This is exactly the same 
provision which H.R. 10337 seeks to in- 
sert into the District of Columbia Mini- 
mum Wage Act. Thus, this proposed leg- 
islation would merely harmonize the Dis- 
trict of Columbia act with existing Fed- 
eral law. 

SUPPORT FOR LEGISLATION 

At a public hearing conducted on Sep- 
tember 13, 1967, by Subcommittee No. 3, 
support for this proposed legislation was 
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expressed by spokesmen for the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and by the Hospital Council of 
the National Capital Area, Inc. 

Also at this time, a background state- 
ment approving this approach to over- 
time pay in private hospitals was sub- 
mitted on behalf of the American Hos- 
pital Association. This document cited a 
recent survey of hospitals in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area, which revealed 
that the employees in 10 of the 11 hos- 
pitals surveyed in suburban Virginia and 
Maryland had elected the 80-hour, 14- 
day work period option available to them 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. Fur- 
ther, the survey indicated that most of 
the hospitals in the District of Columbia 
have indicated that their employees also 
desire to continue their 80-hour, 14-day 
option if it becomes available to them. 

This latter statement is supported by 
testimony from the Director of Nursing 
Service at the Washington Hospital Cen- 
ter, who advised your committee that 285 
employees in the nursing service at that 
institution signed a petition requesting 
the 80-hour, 2-week period, and that 
many others sought to sign it after it had 
been submitted to the Hospital Council. 

CONCLUSION 


It is the opinion of our committee that 
the 80-hour, 14-day work period for com- 
pensation of overtime pay, which H.R. 
10337 would offer to hospital employees in 
the District of Columbia on an optimal 
basis, is highly desirable in view of the 
demands of hospital work upon such em- 
ployees. There is ample evidence that the 
vast majority of these employees favor 
this system, and it is the only available 
alternative under present circumstances 
which will avoid a substantial increase in 
the cost of hospital care in the District of 
Columbia. 

While other industries might prefer 
the same arrangement in order to save 
payroll costs, none can offer the same 
justifications which apply in the hospital 
area. Hospitals alone among such em- 
ployers must function on weekends as 
a matter of life and death. They are 
obliged to adjust their employees’ work 
schedules to meet the patients’ needs. 
Despite earnest efforts on the part of both 
the health field itself and the Govern- 
ment to stimulate training of hospital 
personnel who are in short supply, it is 
doubtful that the expanding health needs 
of the Nation will permit the personnel 
requirements for ideal conditions of em- 
ployment to be met in the foreseeable 
future. 

It is the view of our committee, there- 
fore, that this proposed legislation is a 
modest, practical, and entirely reason- 
able proposal which is fair to and de- 
sired by hospital employees and em- 
ployers alike. Further, it appears entirely 
desirable to bring the District of Colum- 
bia Minimum Wage Act into conformity 
with the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act in this important respect. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

This bill relates to overtime compensa- 
tion for hospital workers in the District 
of Columbia. It is well known that hos- 
pital workers are among the lowest paid 
employees in the United States. In addi- 
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tion, as the committee states, they are 
required to work irregular hours. 

Under the existing law, which went 
into effect on April 15, 1967, workers who 
put in more than 8 hours a day or more 
than 40 hours a week are entitled to 
overtime compensation. The bill before 
us, H.R. 10337, would amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Minimum Wage Act 
Amendments of 1966 to permit overtime 
pay to be computed on a 14-day period 
time and one-half for hours worked over 
80 hours within the 14-day period in- 
stead of time and one-half for hours 
worked over 40 hours within a 7-day 
period. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
bill being considered here, any hospital 
employee who works more than 8 hours 
in any 1 day will be paid time-and-a- 
half for those hours. 

Mr. RYAN. Suppose he works more 
than 40 hours a week? 

Mr. DOWDY. If he works more than 
80 hours in 2 weeks, he is paid at one- 
and-a-half times for any hours in ex- 
cess of 80 hours in 2 weeks. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, then the in- 
tent of the bill is to stretch out the pres- 
ent 40-hour week to 80 hours in 2 weeks 
for purposes of overtime pay? 

Mr. DOWDY. It conforms to Federal 
law in that respect. I might say this bill 
actually is here at the request of the 
employees who are affected, so that they 
can have a long weekend every other 
week. That is what it amounts to. It is 
at the request of the employees them- 
selves. 

Mr. RYAN. I understand, however, 
that the Government Service Employ- 
ees’ Union testified against this measure 
when it was before the committee. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the union 
leader who testified had a few employees 
of one or two hospitals, just a handful 
of members in his union. He testified 
against the bill, but he said that the 
members of his union who were so situ- 
ated wanted the bill. I did not under- 
stand just why he should be testifying 
against it when the union members who 
were affected among his union wanted 
it. 

Mr. RYAN. Nevertheless, he did tes- 
tify against it, did he not? 

Mr. DOWDY. He personally testified 
against it. 

Mr. RYAN. I am aware of the claim 
that this legislation will facilitate the 
irregular scheduling inherent in hospital 
operations, but this scheduling can be 
carried out under present law, the only 
difference being that hospitals have to 
pay the workers more under the present 

W. 

The committee makes the point that 
this legislation would bring the District 
of Columbia minimüm wage law into con- 
formity with comparable Federal law. 

However, the Federal minimum wage 
law has always been considered a floor 
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and some States have had more progres- 
sive legislation. As far as hospital work- 
ers are concerned, the District of Colum- 
bia standards are now more rigorous 
than the Federal minimum. 

It would be a regressive step to amend 
the law, a setback in the hard fought 
struggle to provide dignity and security 
to hospital employees in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr, DOWDY. I would call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the provision in the 
bill on line 8, which provides that if this 
provision is to be applicable it would 
have to be done after an agreement is 
arrived at between the employer and the 
employee for the performance of the 
work. 

Of course, each individual employee 
must have an agreement with his em- 
ployer if this provision is to be applicable. 

As I say, this will take care of them, 
and they feel this will make their hours 
of work more convenient for them. 

Mr. BURTON of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Bargain- 
ing between the individual hospital em- 
ployee and management is not by any 
standard bargaining between equals. The 
employer will be coming to the employee, 
by and large. The hospitals do not have 
the benefit, as I understand it, of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. It would be 
a brave employee indeed, without the 
benefit of the protection of a collective 
bargaining agreement, who would reject 
the request of an employer to conform 
to this amendment of the current law. 

Mr. RYAN. I thank the gentleman for 
his observations. I know the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Burron] is very 
thoroughly versed in this subject and 
greatly concerned about the effect of the 
proposed legislation. I commend him for 
his contribution in this area. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to this legis- 
lation. I should first, however, like to 
express my own personal thanks to the 
chairman of the full committee and to 
the chairman of the subcommittee for 
their consideration of this one Member’s 
request that this matter be put over, as 
it was in the latter days of last year’s 
session. I should like the Recorp to re- 
flect my own thanks to the gentleman 
from South Carolina and to the gentle- 
man from Texas for their consideration 
of a colleague. 

I have consulted with the union orga- 
nizations and management on this mat- 
ter, in California, and I am not persuaded 
from the information I received from 
Management that the current law pro- 
viding time and a half after 40 hours’ 
work in any week imposes any burden 
on the administration of the affairs of a 
hospital. 

I can assert with certainty that the 
Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union, the union which has pri- 
mary jurisdiction in the area of hospital 
employees is most emphatically opposed 
to this legislation. 


Mr. 
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The legislation does not affect very 
many people. But to those who are af- 
fected—it means a great deal. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I suspect when the RECORD of 
today’s limited debate is completed it will 
cost Uncle Sam and the taxpayers more 
money than is going to be involved either 
as the result of the reduction of the 
wages of hospital workers or the on- 
going slight cost to the hospitals affected. 

It is not the number of people affected 
but the fact that these people, hospital 
workers, are already among the lowest 
paid workers in the land which concerns 
me. 

At a time when our stated national 
goal is the elimination of poverty, when 
we repeatedly strive to stimulate initia- 
tive and foster full employment—the en- 
actment of this legislation becomes a 
step backward. 

Small as that step may be in terms of 
numbers of people adversely affected, it 
is a retreat from the promise of extend- 
ing guarantees to American workers that 
they will have income sufficient to sus- 
tain themselves and their families at a 
standard consistent with the American 
way of life. 

I would hope that we would not launch 
our program this year by telling those 
who have total income less than that 
stated by our own Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics as being adequate, by telling those 
whose earned income is below the pov- 
erty line that we are now going to pass 
this legislation. I would not think we 
would make this first effort of ours one 
of cutting back the wages of those whose 
total income already is insufficient to 
keep body and soul together. For that 
reason, Mr. Speaker, I urge that the 
House reject this legislation. It is not 
needed and it is harmful to some who 
most need our protection. I would hope 
we would not consider this matter 
favorably. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the last two speakers 
caused me concern about this bill. I rise 
to ask the chairman of the committee 
or the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Downy], to 
inform the House what the vote in the 
committee was on this bill. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWDY. I do not believe there 
was a vote in the committee against it. 
There was no vote in the committee 
against it, I might tell the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIS. In other words, I take it, 
it was probably called up on a voice vote 
with no objection heard. 

Mr. DOWDY. That is probably right. 
You are talking about the bill before us 
now? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. DOWDY. I think perhaps the rea- 
son why there was no vote against it 
was that the employees themselves were 
the ones who requested the bill. It was 
also requested by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, They want this 
provision in. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. DOWDY. It is the same as the 
1 of the National Wage and Hour 
Act. 
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Mr. WILLIS. In other words, it brings 
the District in line with the national act? 

Mr. DOWDY. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIS. So the workers in the 
hospitals here would be no worse off than 
the workers in all hospitals throughout 
the Nation? 

Mr. DOWDY. That is right. And it 
would not affect the wages at all. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS, Surely, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BURTON of California. I think the 
Record should reflect that this legisla- 
tion was opposed—and I would like to re- 
peat, opposed—by the AFL-CIO. Union 
with primary jurisdiction in this field as 
well as by another recognized public em- 
ployee union. The committee report is 
somewhat misleading in that one would 
infer from reading it that the employees 
through their spokesmen urged and sup- 
ported this legislation. Such is not the 
case. By and large, if I understand the 
issue correctly, the hospitals here in the 
District, unlike those in many sections of 
the country, are not organized. 

Mr. WILLIS. If I still have the floor, 
may I propound a question to the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. BURTON of California. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Was there any Govern- 
ment agency expressing opposition to 
this bill, whether it was the Labor De- 
partment or any other agency? 

Mr. BURTON of California. I am un- 
aware that the Federal agencies have 
taken a position on this legislation one 
way or another. I understand that Com- 
missioners of the District support the 
legislation. 

In reading the report, I gather that 
the Department of Labor has not taken 
a position on the matter, but the mem- 
bers of the committee which handled the 
bill would know more about that matter, 
more precisely, than do I. 

Mr. WILLIS. Could the gentleman 
from Texas supply the information which 
has been suggested by the gentleman 
from California? 

Mr. DOWDY. The only agency of the 
Government, as I recall, that testified or 
submitted a statement, was the District 
Commissioners themselves and they sup- 
ported the legislation. 

Mr. WILLIS. I see. I thank the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I sat through the hear- 
ings on this bill and listened carefully 
to the representatives of the persons 
involved. 

The bill amends the District of Colum- 
bia Minimum Wage Act of 1966 to per- 
mit the computation of overtime wages 
of private hospital employees to be based 
on a work period of 14 consecutive days 
rather than on the presently required 
workweek of 7 days. 

Nonetheless, such new computation 
could only be made after prior voluntary 
agreement between the hospital and the 
employee. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. NELSEN. Yes; I shall be happy to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas. 
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Mr. DOWDY. I believe it was on the 
basis of every 2 weeks. 

Mr. NELSEN. Yes; that is correct. The 
reason for this bill is to provide an excep- 
tion to the law for private hospitals be- 
cause their function is unique; a hospital 
must function 24 hours a day on a life- 
or-death basis and, therefore, requires 
the juggling from week to week of the 
hours that employees are required to be 
in attendance upon the patients. For in- 
stance, an employee might be required to 
work 6 days—or 48 hours—in one week 
and 4 days—or 32 hours—the next. This 
arrangement is standard to hospitals to 
allow the employee adequate time off on 
alternate weekends. 

Now, the main emphasis of the testi- 
mony came from those who are involved. 
We found that the District of Columbia 
government recommends passage of this 
bill. 

Also, we found that the bill parallels 
an identical exception granted in the 
National Fair Labor Standards Act 
Amendments of 1966. 

So, it seems to me that this request for 
an exception for the District of Colum- 
bia hospitals was a fair request in that 
it would put District of Columbia hos- 
pitals on the exact same basis as all 
other hospitals nationally. District of 
Columbia hospitals would receive equal 
treatment. Your committee felt this was 
an equitable step because it recom- 
mended unanimous passage. 

It is true that in many cases the em- 
ployees of these hospitals are not highly 
paid. But, if there is an instance where 
their salary is inadequate, the District of 
Columbia government is authorized by 
the 1966 District of Columbia Act to 
establish an ad hoc committee to exam- 
ine the problem involved and make rec- 
ommendations. If it agrees, the govern- 
ment can then issue a wage order rais- 
ing the wages of the hospital employees 
to any rate it deems adequate to relieve 
those employees. And that wage order 
can exceed the established minimum 
wage. Of course, the resulting overtime 
rate would be commensurately higher. 

So, this is not an attempt to take from 
the employee adequate wages. This is not 
an attempt to take from him something 
he needs and deserves. This is an attempt 
to give him something he wants. This is 
an attempt to give him something for 
which he is asking and, at the same time, 
making it possible for the hospitals in 
the area to arrange their personnel 
schedules in order to do the best job 
possible for the hospitals and patients 
themselves. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
Sen ine ae and third reading of the 

III. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 
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The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
ea and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 283, nays 9, not voting 139, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 2] 
YEAS—283 

Abbitt Eckhardt McCloskey 
Abernethy Edwards, Ala. McDade 
Adair Edwards, McEwen 
Adams Eilberg McFall 
Albert Erlenborn MeMillan 
Anderson, II Macdonald, 
Anderson, Eshleman Mass. 

Tenn, Everett MacGregor 
Andrews, Ala. Fallon Madden 
Andrews, Fascell Mailliard 

N. Feighan 
Arends Findley Mathias, Calif. 
Ashmore er Mai 
Aspinall Flynt Mayne 
Ayres Ford, Gerald R. Meskill 
Bates Frelinghuysen Miller, Ohio 
Battin Friedel 
Belcher Fulton, Tenn. Minish 

ll Fuqua Mize 
Bennett Galifianakis Monagan 
Betts Gathings Montgomery 
Bevill Gettys Moorhead 
Biester Gilbert Mo: 
Bingham Gonzalez Morris, N. Mex 
Blackburn Goodell Morse, Mass. 
Blatnik Goodling Morton 
Boggs Green, Oreg Mosher 
Boland Green, Pa. Moss 
Bolton Griffiths Murphy, II 
Brademas Gross Natcher 
Brinkley Gubser Nedzi 
Brooks Gude Nelsen 
Broomfield Haley Nix 
Brotzman Hall O'Hara, Il 
Brown, Calif. Hamilton O’Hara, Mich. 
Brown, Mich. Hammer- Olsen 
Broyhill, N.C schmidt O'Neal, Ga 
Broyhill, Va. Hanley 
Burke, Fla Hansen, Idaho Patman 
Burke, Mass. Hardy Patten 
Burleson Pelly 
Bush Hathaway Perkins 
Byrne, Pa. Hays Pickle 
Byrnes, Wis Hechler, W. Va. Pike 
Cabell Heckler, Mass. Poage 
Carter Henderson Poff 
Casey Herlong Pollock 
Clark Holland Price, Tex 
Clausen, Horton Purcell 

Don H, Hosmer Quie 
Clawson, Del Howard Quillen 
Collier Hull Randall 
Colmer Hunt Reid, III 
Conable Hutchinson Reid, N.Y. 
Conte Ichord Reinecke 
Corbett Jarman Reuss 
Corman Joelson Rhodes, Ariz. 
Cowger Johnson, Calif. Rhodes, Pa. 
Cramer Johnson, Pa Riegle 
Culver Jonas Rivers 
Cunningham Jones, Mo. Roberts 
Curtis Karth Robison 
Daddario Kastenmeler Rodino 
Daniels Kazen Rogers, Colo 
Davis, Ga. Kee Rogers, Fla 
Davis, Wis. King, N.Y. Ronan 
de la Garza Kirwan Rooney, Pa. 
Delaney Kuykendall Rosenthal 
Dellenback Kyl Rostenkowski 
Denney Kyros Roth 
Dent Landrum Roudebush 
Derwinski Langen 
Devine Latta Rumsfeld 
Dickinson Lennon Satterfield 
Dorn Lipscomb Saylor 
Dow Lloyd Scherle 
Dowdy Long, La. Scheuer 
Downing Lukens Schweiker 
Dulski McCarthy Schwengel 
Duncan McClory Scott 


Shipley Taft Watts 
Sikes Taylor Whitener 
Sisk Thompson, Ga. Whitten 
Slack Thomson, Wis. Widnall 
Smith, Calif. Tiernan iggins 
Smith, N.Y Tuck Wiliams 
Snyder Tunney Willis 
Springer Udall Wilson, Bob 
Staggers Ullman inn 
Stanton Utt Wydler 
Steiger, Ariz Vander Jagt Wylie 
Steiger, Wis. Vanik Wyman 
Stephens Vigorito Yates 
Stratton Waldie Young 
Stubblefield Walker Zablocki 
Stuckey Wampler Zwach 
NAYS—9 
Bolling Hawkins Karsten 
Burton, Calif. Hungate Roybal 
Cohelan Irwin Ryan 
NOT VOTING—139 

Addabbo Gray Pepper 
Annunzio Grover Pettis 
Ashbrook Gurney Philbin 
Ashley Hagan Pirnie 
Baring Halleck Pool 
Barrett Halpern Price, II 

rry Hanna or 
Blanton Hansen, Wash. Pucinski 
Bow n Railsback 
Brasco Harvey Rarick 
Bray Hébert Rees 
Brock Helstoski Reifel 
Brown, Ohio- Hiċks Resnick 
Buchanan Holifield Rooney, N.Y. 
Burton, Utah Jacobs Ruppe 
Button Jones, Ala. St Germain 
Cahill Jones, N.C. St. Onge 
Carey Keith Sandman 
Cederberg Kelly Schadeberg 
Celler King, Calif. Schneebeli 
Chamberlain Kleppe Selden 
Clancy Kluczynski Shriver 
Cleveland Kornegay Skubitz 
Conyers Kupferman Smith, Iowa 
Dawson Laird Smith, Okla 
Diggs Leggett Stafford 
Dingell Long, Md. Steed 
Dole McClure Sullivan 
Donohue McCulloch Talcott 
Dwyer McDonald, Teague, Calif. 
Edmondson Mich. Teague, Tex. 
Edwards, Calif. Machen Tenzer 
Evans, Colo. Mahon Thompson, N.J. 
Evins, Tenn. Martin Van Deerlin 
Farbstein Mathias, Md Waggonner 
Fino May Watkins 
Flood Meeds Watson 
Foley Michel Whalen 
Ford, Miller, Calif. Whalley 

William D. Mink White 
Fountain Minshall Wilson, 
Fraser Moore Charles H. 
Fulton, Pa Murphy, N.Y. Wolff 
Gallagher Myers Wright 
Gardner Nichols Wyatt 
Garmatz O’Konski Zion 
Giaimo O'Neill, Mass. 
Gibbons Ottinger 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Halleck. 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Laird. 

Mr, Flood with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Fino. 

Mr, Annunzio with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr, King of California with Mr. Teague of 
California. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Stafford. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Reifel. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Brown of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Brock, 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Pirnie. 
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Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Grover. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Fulton of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Tenzer with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Skubitz. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. 
Kupferman. 

Mr. Waggonner with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. McCulloch, 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Kornegay with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Keith. 

Mr, Carey with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr, Jones of North Carolina with Mr. Zion, 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Schadeberg. 

Mr. White with Mr. Dole, 

Mr, Foley with Mr. Whalen. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Schneebeli. 

Mr. Pryor with Mr. McClure. 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Kleppe. 

Mr. Price of Illinois with Mr. McDonald of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Meeds with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Smith of Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Mink with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr. Rarick with Mr, Pettis. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Mahon with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. Button. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Mathias of Maryland. 

Mr. Machen with Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. Conyers, 

Mr. William D. Ford with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Fraser with Mr. Smith of Iowa. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Ottinger with Mr. Rees. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Hel- 
stoskl. 

Mr. Long of Maryland with Mr. Pueinskl. 


Mr. CONTE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 

Messrs. HAWKINS and ROYBAL 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A further message in writing from the 
President of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Jones, 
one of his secretaries. 


GRANTING ADDITIONAL TRAVEL 
AUTHORITY TO THE COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 997 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 997 

Resolved, That, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of H. Res. 203, Ninetieth Congress, 
the Committee on Public Works is hereby 
authorized to send five of its members and 
one majority staff assistant and one minority 
staff assistant to Sydney, Australia, to attend 
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the Pacific Regional Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Road Federation from January 24, 
1968, to February 17, 1968, inclusive, for 
travel within East Asia. 

Notwithstanding section 1754 of title 22, 
United States Code, or any other provisions 
of law, local currencies owned by the United 
States shall be made available to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, and employees engaged in carry- 
ing out their official duties under section 
190 (d) of title 2, United States Code: Pro- 
vided, (1) That no member or employee of 
said committee shall receive or expend local 
currencies or appropriated funds for sub- 
sistence in any country at a rate in excess 
of the maximum per diem rate set forth in 
section 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended by Public Law 88-633, 
approved October 7, 1964; (2) that no mem- 
ber or employee of said committee shall re- 
ceive or expend an amount for transportation 
in excess of actual transportation costs; and 
(3) no appropriated funds shall be expended 
for the purpose of defraying expenses of 
members of said committee or its employee 
in any country where counterpart funds are 
available for this purpose. 

That each member or employee of said 
committee shall make to the chairman of said 
committee an itemized report showing the 
number of days visited in each country where 
local currencies were spent, the amount oi 
per diem furnished, and the cost of trans- 
portation if furnished by public carrier, or 
if such transportation is furnished by an 
agency or the United States Government, the 
cost of such transportation, and the identi- 
fication of the agency. All such individual 
reports shall be filed by the chairman with 
the Committee on House Administration and 
shall be open to public inspection. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 3, strike the word “five” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “seven”. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana will 
yield, may I ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman if he will yield during the course 
of the consideration of House Resolution 
997 for the purpose of the offering of an 
additional amendment other than that 
amendment submitted by the committee? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, or 
would the gentleman from Indiana pre- 
fer that I offer that amendment after he 
submits his general statement? 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri after my 
statement. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

This resolution, as reported, would au- 
thorize the Committee on Public Works 
to send seven of its members, one major- 
ity staff assistant, and one minority staff 
assistant to attend the Pacific regional 
meeting of the International Road Fed- 
eration in Sydney, Australia, and for 
travel within East Asia from January 24, 
1968, to February 17, 1968, inclusive. 

The resolution authorizes the use of 
counterpart funds wherever they are 
available. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I do wish to ob- 
tain a correction of a grammatical error 
before House Resolution 997 is acted upon 
and, therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the word “employee” as it ap- 
pears on page 2 in lines 12 and 13 be cor- 
rected to read “employees.” 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Watpie). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. This really is only sub- 
stituting the plural for the singular. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I concur in the statements which have 
been made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN] and 
urge the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri for the 
purpose of debate only. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield, did I not understand my 
distinguished colleague to say a few mo~ 
ments ago that he would yield for the 
purpose of my offering an amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; for an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Watpie). The Chair advises the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MappEN] that if 
the gentleman yields for the purposes of 
e the gentleman loses the 

oor. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then, Mr, Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri for 
the purposes of debate only. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I am sorry 
that the distinguished gentleman, my 
friend from Indiana, has retracted his 
position previously taken for an addi- 
tional amendment to House Resolution 
997. I purposely waited until he had com- 
pleted his statement and until the rank- 
ing minority member had completed his 
statement, after he stated as the result 
of the first parliamentary inquiry that 
he would yield for the purpose of sub- 
mitting an amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I simply wanted to sub- 
mit the same amendment that was sub- 
mitted upon the consideration and pas- 
sage of House Resolution 960 by the 
Committee on Rules authorizing travel 
to the general subcommittee on labor of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
on November 27, 1967. 

Full well realizing the tradition of the 
Committee on Rules and full well real- 
izing that I did not want to take the 
time away from the distinguished mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rules, or cer- 
tainly that I have no criticism of the 
Committee on Rules, it was our under- 
standing—and it was further developed 
in the colloquy during the debate on that 
day in November, that in the future the 
Committee on Rules would consider this 
simple amendment with reference to all 
further travel authorizations and reso- 
lutions. 

This resolution, House Resolution 997, 
does not contain any such additional 
proviso. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to belabor 
the fact that there are no counterpart 
funds in Australia, according to the last 
AID report, which would otherwise be 
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adequately cared for in the following 
paragraphs of this particular resolu- 
tion as submitted to the House. I am 
furthermore not making any particular 
statement at this time about the untime- 
liness of House Resolution 997 in re- 
gard to the President, who said that 
he would hope that such travel resolu- 
tions would be kept to a minimum, even 
by Members of Congress in the necessary 
performance of their duties insofar as 
surveillance and oversight of past leg- 
islation is concerned. But, Mr. Speaker, 
I know the only way that such a resolu- 
tion can be amended is to either vote 
down the previcus question, thus making 
it open for amendment, which, if this 
continues to happen, we will have to 
start doing on the floor of the House; 
or by permission of the Member bring- 
ing it on as a privileged resolution to 
yield for the purpose of an amendment. 

This amendment, Mr. Speaker, would 
simply preclude the Members from draw- 
ing per diem allowance—or any funds— 
in necessary pursuits of their duties in 
any given time period of 24 hours regard- 
less of the international dateline or jet 
travel between two or three different 
capitals where counterpart funds are dis- 
pensed for per diem allowance, in the 
same day. 

The intent of the law and of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, and the 
intent of our own House, is that this 
amendment would save funds which shall 
be expended, and I certainly do want to 
remake the point that was made in the 
accepted amendment—albeit on the 
same day another House resolution was 
submitted, and the floor was not yielded 
for the purpose of an amendment, it is 
quite true. But we should not need to 
submit an amendment of this type—it 
should be included, I believe, by the 
distinguished Committee on Rules on all 
further travel authorization. In the 
interests of austerity, and in the interest 
of economy, and in the interest of cut- 
ting down on expenditures it should be 
included or adopted. It is a good amend- 
ment and a simple amendment, and I 
hope that in the future the House will 
support this amendment and that the 
gentleman will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding for debate only, this portion 
of it, and I regret that the gentleman 
could not carry out his former intentions. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I have a request from the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] for 3 minutes’ 
time. I therefore yield 3 minutes’ time to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Mappen] why the number of junketeers 
was increased from five to seven, and 
what justification was given for that to 
the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, my under- 
standing is that the committee agreed to 
send a staff assistant for the majority, 
and one for the minority, and it was on 
their recommendation. As I understand 
it, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] came before the Committee on 
Rules and suggested the increase from 
five to seven. 
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Mr. GROSS. Am I correctly in- 
formed—lI have never been in that part 
of the world—but am I correctly in- 
formed that it is summertime in Austra- 
lia, and that the petunias are in bloom? 

Mr. MADDEN. As I understand it, it is 
pretty cold over there now. 

Mr. GROSS. It is cold over there? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is cold. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought that when it 
was winter in this part of the world that 
it was summer in that part of the world. 

Mr. MADDEN. When this committee 
returns they will be able to give the 
gentleman a report on the weather. 

Mr. GROSS. As someone has sug- 
gested, would there be any other report 
in addition to the condition of the 
weather, and the swimming on the 
beaches in Australia? 

Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: What is meant by travel within East 
Asia in connection with this junket? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the members 
of the Public Works Committee who 
passed this unanimously could probably 
give more information on that particu- 
lar point. But in Australia they might 
have some very modern scientific dis- 
coveries on road construction and other 
public works that will prove profitable 
for the committee to learn. Much prog- 
ress has been made on public works, road, 
and highway construction in other na- 
tions which we could use economically 
in the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Would they be looking 
at that highway that was built with 
foreign aid funds that ended on the 
side of a mountain in the wilderness? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know about 
that situation, but they might find some- 
thing that the gentleman from Iowa or 
this Member from Indiana does not 
know about and that might be very valu- 
able for the American taxpayers to find 
out. In the past progress has been made 
by Members of Congress in meeting with 
these representatives of the various na- 
tions sending delegates to this annual 
international conference. 

Of course, it might be better if we had 
this conference in Iowa or locally so 
that we would not have to have the com- 
mitteee travel so far. But I do not think 
this great Nation of ours should allow 
an international road and public works 
meeting of this kind to take place with- 
out having our representatives from our 
House Committee on Public Works being 
present. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Kyu]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
for this time to seek information relative 
to counterpart funds. As a member of the 
Committee on House Administration, I 
get regular reports of the travel of com- 
mittees, which travel includes that in 
countries where we have no counterpart 
funds. Yet the report stipulates that all 
expenses were indeed covered by counter- 
part funds. 

I therefore have this question to ask 
of someone on the Committee on Rules 
or some other Member who may be pres- 
ent who has the information. 

Suppose a Member of Congress travels 
in Russia where we have no counterpart 
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funds? The report says that the expenses 
of travel in Russia are indeed covered by 
counterpart funds. How do we acquire 
those counterpart funds in such a situa- 
tion? Does anyone have any information 
which will shed light on this question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am no expert on com- 
mittee travel because it has been, I think, 
about 20 years since I had been assigned 
to any committee travel so far as my 
committee is concerned. But my judg- 
ment would be that if there are no 
counterpart funds in any nation that the 
committee happens to visit, they would 
not be able to receive any counterpart 
funds. 

Mr. KYL. The reports which are sub- 
mitted to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration indicate that that is not the 
fact of the case. Counterpart funds are 
used in countries where we have no 
source of counterpart funds, which leads 
me to believe that perhaps we purchase 
funds in another country. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is a little diffi- 
cult to explain this matter and enter into 
a long discussion here. This is a rather 
intricate situation, as I am certain the 
gentleman from Iowa knows. 

I do not know anything about Russia, 
but if Members go into one or two or 
three countries or to any country through 
which Members travel, if there are 
counterpart funds, money can be used 
to purchase the entire roundtrip and can 
be exchanged by agreement with certain 
countries. 

But if we are going to get into that, it 
would take an hour and one-half or 2 
hours, and we would have to get 
some experts down here to explain this 
to me. We cannot go through it here. We 
would have to have all this information 
about rupees and francs and different 
foreign currencies. It is complicated and 
I cannot answer the specific question 
other than that. 

Mr. KYL. In trying to get an answer 
on this question, I would hope that the 
gentleman who serves so ably on the 
Committee on Rules will help speed up 
action on this. 

Mr. SMITH of California, I will be 
more than pleased to send the gentleman 
a detailed copy of it, from the experts 
down at the White House and the State 
Department. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. ʻi 

The resolution was agreed to. 

å motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


was 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—EXTENSION 
OF TIME IN WHICH ECONOMIC 
REPORT MAY BE FILED 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent to address the House for 

1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
another matter of legislative business. 
More than an hour ago the Senate agreed 
to a resolution which we expect to re- 
ceive momentarily. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] have been 
standing by. I would like to advise Mem- 
bers that that resolution has to do with 
the extension of time for the filing of the 
President’s Economic Report. If we do 
proceed with special orders, I would like 
the Members of the House to know that 
as soon as Senate Joint Resolution 132 
comes over, we would like to take it up. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman an- 
ticipate any controversy over the matter? 

Mr. ALBERT. I have not heard of any 
point of controversy. There will be some 
discussion. 

I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the majority 
leader yielding to me. How long would 
we extend the time for submission? 

Mr. ALBERT. Until the 8th of Febru- 
ary, I think. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN, We would extend the 
date from January 20 to February 5, and 
the time for the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee to make a report to the Congress 
from March 1 to March 22, carrying out 
the spirit of the resolution extending 
the time for the commencement of the 
second session of the 90th Congress. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 


INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREE- 

MENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting to you my Third 
Annual Report on the operation of the 
International Coffee Agreement as re- 
quired by Public Law 89-23. 

During the past year, the 65 member 
countries of the Agreement representing 
over 98 percent of the world trade in 
coffee continued to work together to 
stabilize coffee prices at levels equitable 
to both producers and consumers. Con- 
trols over export quotas were strength- 
ened. Selective quota adjustments as- 
sured consumers of an adequate supply 
of various types of coffee at reasonable 
price levels. 

The present Agreement expires on Sep- 
tember 30 of this year. Negotiations on 
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an extended Agreement are underway 
with emphasis on production controls 
and a diversification and development 
fund. These measures are designed to 
hasten the day when production is 
brought into balance with demand and 
the controls being implemented under 
the Agreement can be placed on a stand- 
by basis. 

The International Coffee Agreement 
continues to be of major benefit to both 
producers and consumers and merits the 
further support of the United States. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WRHTTR House, January 22, 1968. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a 
joint resolution of the following title, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S.J. Res. 132. Joint resolution extending 
the dates for transmission of the Economic 
Report and the report of the Joint Economic 
Committee. 


EXTENDING DATES FOR TRANSMIS- 
SION OF ECONOMIC REPORT AND 
REPORT OF JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker,, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 132 extending the dates for trans- 
mission of the Economic Report and the 
report of the Joint Economic Committee. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I simply want to 
comment that this is the subject matter 
of the colloquy that I had with the ma- 
jority leader. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks which would appear at that point 
in the Recor appear right after the 
consideration of this resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
men from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 132 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 3 of the 
Act of February 20, 1946, as amended (85 
U.S.C. 1022), the President shall transmit to 
the Congress not later than February 5, 
1968, the 1968 Economic Report; and (b) not- 
withstanding the provisions of clause (3) of 
section 5(b) of the Act of February 20, 1946 
(15 U.S.C. 1024 (b)), the Joint Economic 
Committee shall file its report on the Presi- 
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dent’s Economic Report with the Senate and 
House of Representatives not later than 
March 22, 1968. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
objection on the part of Members on this 
side of the aisle; that is, members of the 
Joint Economic Committee, to the re- 
quest to extend the statutory date by 
which the Economic Report may be filed. 

The points I want to make were the 
same points that I tried to make last De- 
cember when the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Director of the Budget were 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means with respect to the proposed tax 
increase, in respect to which they are 
today before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

At that time the Director of the Budget 
said that the budget message was going 
to be delayed by 2 or 3 weeks. I raised 
the question, “Well, if we are in such 
serious situation fiscally”—and I believe 
we are the budget message ought to be 
accelerated rather than delayed, because 
we, of course, could not meet in the Ways 
and Means Committee to consider the 
proposal on the tax increase, nor could 
the Joint Economic Committee begin 
meaningful hearings on the President’s 
Economic Report without the budget 
message.” Indeed, the President's Eco- 
nomic Report cannot really be filed until 
the budget message is available. These 
are basic data that, of course, must be 
referred to in order to gain understand- 
ings of economic and fiscal matters. 

I merely wished to register my great 
concern about the fact that the neglect— 
and I regard it as neglect—on the part of 
the Executive has resulted in a situation 
where the Joint Economic Committee, 
as well as the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, will have to delay their work. But 
inasmuch as the Executive has not com- 
plied, or cannot comply with the statu- 
tory requirements, of course, we would 
go along with the unanimous-consent 
request. 


AUTHORIZING THE CLERK TO RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES FROM THE SEN- 
ATE AND THE SPEAKER TO SIGN 
AUTHORIZED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
tomorrow, the Clerk be authorized to 
receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS ON 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 132 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
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on the Senate joint resolution just 
passed precede all special orders today. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 
There was no objection. 


INTRIGUE WITH A POLISH ACCENT 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, any 
person familiar with the gaps in State 
Department security which allowed such 
celebrated cases as the Warsaw sex and 
spy scandals, the Philby case and the ac- 
tivities of Burgess and Maclean, and 
others, must now be concerned over re- 
cent disclosure of the past activities of 
the wife of the Polish Ambassador to 
the United States. 

In earlier instances of lax or appar- 
ently nonexistent security, the problems 
have been with employees of the Depart- 
ment of State or our allies. In this in- 
stance it is a foreign national, and one 
must ask what steps have been taken 
to protect this Nation from subversion 
by those who enter under diplomatic 
guises. Also, the question must be posed, 
is the complete file on such a person 
made known at the time of entry? What 
is the justification for allowing entry? 
And who had the responsibility? 

It is important to remember that this 
is a security problem which starts from 
the other end and works its way in. 

The details are furnished in a column 
by Edith Kermit Roosevelt entitled In- 
trigue with Polish Accent,” which I in- 
clude at this point, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, 
Jan. 21, 1968] 

INTRIGUE WITH POLISH ACCENT: MYRA 
MICHALOWSKI HAs CHARMED Two CAPITALS 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

WasHINGTON.—-The various marriages of 
a Warsaw charmer may provide the incentive 
that could force the issue of Communist 
espionage and policy manipulation back into 
the limelight. England has been stirred 
within the past few months by an extraor- 
dinary series of new disclosures concerning 
the role of Kim Philby and his network of 
agents, They also operated in the United 
States over a great number of years. 

“We knew Philby as a colleague during six 
years and we were completely deceived by 
him,” declared the very reputable London 
Observer in a recent editorial. 

White House and State Department 
circles have remained silent. They have con- 
fided that they fear the relevations could 
spark “a new wave of McCarthyism in the 
United States.” Now a liberal biweekly for 
federal workers called “The Government 
Employees Exchange” (It has been publish- 
ing here in the capital since 1947) has come 


out with sensational allegations concerning 
Mrs. Myra Michalowski, the wife of Jerzy 
Michalowski, the Polish ambassador to the 
United States. The focus of attention was 
centered upon her name when the publica- 
tion traced a series of important coincidences 
in which she was a central figure, 
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WARSAW. ‘SCANDALS’ 


Mrs. Michalowski was in Warsaw in 1960 
and 1961 while her husband was director of 
the Polish Foreign . This was dur- 
ing the period of the so-called “sex and spy 
scandals” at the American Embassy in War- 
saw. These scandals, documented at length 
by the Senate Internal Security subcom- 
mittee, included the much publicized de- 
livery of secret documents to the Polish 
Government by a foreign officer, Irwin N. 
Scarbeck, after he was compromised by a 
woman who was working for Polish 
intelligence. 


ALLEGED FRIENDSHIP 


Those knowledgeable in the intelligence 
community declare that Scarbeck was 
thrown to the wolves to divert attention 
from other immensely more important Red 
agents inside the U.S. Embassy. Guy 
Richards flatly declared in his book (en- 
titled “Imperial Agent”) that this was a 
“prearranged” case that reflected “the Rus- 
sian desire to help the Americans believe 
they had really solved the problem of the 
big Warsaw leak.” 

Against this background, an allegation of 
association between Mrs. Michalowski and 
the U.S. ambassador to Poland then, Jacob 
D. Beam, takes on significance. In its issue 
of January 10, “The Government Employ- 
ees Exchange” links the two with the obvious 
laxity that took place in Warsaw. This was 
common knowledge at the time in the 
Polish communities in the United States. 

Beam has a long list of association with 
persons whose loyalty to the United States 
has been questioned, including Edward 
Symans, a former State Department employe 
at the Warsaw embassy. Symans, reportedly 
“had been working for the KGB for a num- 
ber of years,” according to a statement made 
by J. G. Sourwine, counsel for the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee, at a hear- 
ing on January 27, 1964. 


SERIES OF MARRIAGES 


There has been much stirring about here 
in Washington as a consequence of the sig- 
nificance given the Warsaw spy scandals. 
This led to the discovery of a bizarre series of 
marriages and liaisons in Mrs. Michalowski's 
life. Born Myra Zandel, in Lodz, Poland, on 
November 23, 1914, her husband on her first 
trip to the United States was Ignace Zlotow- 
ski, a Vassar professor between 1942 and 
1944, Zlotowski was identified as head of a 
special Soviet-Polish atomic unit within the 
Polish embassy by Gen. Izyador Modelski, 
former military attache of the Polish em- 
bassy, in testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, on April 
1, 1949. Modelski also told the committee 
that the then Myra Zlotowski was a “Com- 
munist agent,” according to Part 7 of the 
hearings on the Katyn Forest Massacre. 


IN OWI 


In the early 1940s Myra Zlotowski secured 
a job with the U.S. Office of War Information 
which played an unsavory role in suppress- 
ing the story of the Soviet massacre of 15,000 
Polish officers and soldiers in the Katyn For- 
est Massacre in Poland. The professor and 
his wife separated when he left Vassar to 
teach at Ohio State University. She became 
known as the wife of Stefan Arski, referred 
to as “Black Stefan,” another employe of the 
OWI. Subsequently, Arski went to Warsaw 
and because of his anti-American writings 
was assigned the task of trying to refute the 
proofs that the Russian secret police had 
slaughtered the Polish elite. 


WASHINGTON HOSTESS 


Members of the Polish community in 
Washington, contacted by this writer, said 
the Arski couple worked on a Moscow-ori- 
ented publication entitled “Poland Fights” 
while they simultaneously worked for the 
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OWI in 1944. A book smuggled out of Com- 
munist Poland by the Polish underground 
and published in 1967 by the Institut Liter- 
acki in Paris also refers to Mrs. Michalowskl's 
marriage to Arski. According to “Poland Lit- 
tle Known,” by George J. Fleming, Mrs. 
Michalowski is still active in the Polish 
press, writing anti-American diatribes under 
various pseudonyms. Meanwhile, she has 
been able to obtain glamorizing publicity as 
a Washington hostess. 

Obviously, Mrs. Michalowski’s attractive- 
ness as a woman is a useful adjunct to her 
far more important political and intelligence 
role. 


KFME, CHANNEL 13, PROVIDES 
ORIGINAL PROGRAMS FOR AREA 
OF FARGO, N. DAK., AND MOOR- 
HEAD, MINN. 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 14 hundreds of peo- 
ple from Fargo, N. Dak., Moorhead, 
Minn., and the surrounding area attend- 
ed an open house at KFME, channel 13, 
our community-owned public television 
station. All of us from that area are ex- 
tremely proud of the accomplishments 
of KFME in providing original, inventive 
television. Besides serving the general 
public, KFME has provided educational 
programs to schools in Fargo, Moorhead, 
and other communities. 

It is a privilege for me, Mr. Speaker, to 
call the outstanding record of KFME 
television to your attention and to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives. 

We are very proud of the record of 
service KFME television has compiled in 
the last 4 years, and we are confident 
that KFME television and the members 
of its staff will continue to make a great 
contribution to our area. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, today marks the 50th anniver- 
sary of Ukrainian Independence Day. On 
January 22, 1918, in Kiev, the capital 
of the Ukraine, a free and democrati- 
cally elected government of the Ukraine 
proclaimed the reestablishment of the 
Ukraine as a sovereign and independent 
nation called the Ukraine National Re- 
public. Unfortunately, freedom and inde- 
pendence for the Ukrainian people did 
not last long and in 1920 they were the 
first to be engulfed by the advancing 
Communist tide of conquest. Despite this 
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defeat, the freedom-loving people of the 
Ukraine have never accepted Russian 
domination and they still yearn for their 
right of self-determination. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that all 
Americans pause on this day to reflect 
upon the heroic struggle of these brave 
people in their resistance to Communist 
oppression. Through all these years, the 
Ukrainian people have carefully pre- 
served their national heritage and have 
never forgotten for a moment that won- 
derful though brief time of independ- 
ence. 

We can all take inspiration from the 
example of these great people who never 
flinch in the face of adversity, who 
triumph over hardship and who have 
never lost their undying will to be free. 
We salute them on this, their 50th anni- 
versary of independence and join with 
them in their prayer for a free and 
sovereign Ukraine. 


BROWN COUNTY SENIOR CITIZENS 
PROTEST 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, indicative 
of the widespread difficulties being ex- 
perienced by our senior citizens because 
of inflation is a petition to the President 
and Congress by the Brown County 
Senior Citizens Executive Committee. 
The committee’s protest was carried on 
page 1 of the January 9 edition of the 
Sleepy Eye, Minn., Herald-Dispatch. 

The executive committee makes an 
eloquent plea for the many elderly peo- 
ple whose life savings and pensions are 
being eaten up by spendthrift govern- 
ment policies resulting in devalued dol- 
lars. I wish to bring the attention of Con- 
gress to their understandable plight and, 
with unanimous consent, place the peti- 
tion in full at this point in my remarks: 
DoLLAR SHOULD Buy DOLLAR’S WORTH OF 

Goops, SENIOR CITIZENS TELL PRESIDENT 

(The Brown County Senior Citizens Execu- 
tive Committee of 12 after discussing at its 
December meeting the plight of many senior 
citizens in our unstable economy decided to 
voice its thoughts to elected federal repre- 
sentatives. The committee expresses the feel- 
ings of senior citizens in several declarations 
explained below:) 

To the President of the United States and 
Members of Congress: 

We wish to point out the hardship that 
is being forced upon a big majority of senior 
citizens through progressive deterioration of 


sustenance which persons normally try to 
provide for themselves. We feel that savings 
and substance owned by people should not 
be eroded and that making restitution 
through dole is distasteful. 

We abhor a planned economy built upon 
inflationary practices which depreciate the 
buying power of the dollar. This drives 
thrifty people into despair because a dollar 
Saved a decade ago has only about fifty cents 
value today; a dollar saved today won't even 
have fifty cents buying power a decade hence, 
judging by the irresponsible way our coun- 
try's fiscal policies are being managed. 
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We loathe what has become standard 
practice, perpetuated greatly thru greed, 
namely, “the way to get advantage is to get 
it out of defenseless people“ so groups, 
mostly unions and big business, exploit their 
power unrestrained, as government within 
our government, brings wave after wave of 
price and wage increases, one blessing the 
other, while our government which should 
be referee, enforcing fair rules for society, 
allows the struggle to rage; and so annual 
wage and salary increases demanded often 
are more than retired workers earned during 
an entire 12 months during their productive 
years for services that were just as important 
to our society. Yet many of the retired, dis- 
abled, and widows are being taxed to eco- 
nomic extinction to support such legalized 


piracy. 

We detest the power of groups to strike 
that enables them to force reckless wage 
and salary increases in excess of production 
performance. 

Rather than receive a dole in the forms of 
sophisticated programs, we seek a stable 
economy, where a dollar laid away will still 
buy a dollar’s worth of goods and services 
“next year.” A country which is capable of 
producing such an abundance of goods and 
services and which can shoot a rocket with 
fantastic mechanics so far into the sky that 
it never returns to earth, ought to be able 
to figure out how to live within its budget. 

We resent our nation’s practice of rolling 
up debt for future generations 
to pay, and conduct which makes other na- 
tions, as well as our own people, mistrustful 
of our continued stability as a nation, We 
feel that advisor economists who are blessed 
with the idea of enormously increasing the 
size of our own government’s spending, in- 
cluding deficit spending, are a tragic liability 
to our country. 

We feel that a society which allows uncon- 
trolled formation of combines, monopolistic 
merchandising marts, enormous corporation 
farms, monopolistic processing plants for the 
sake of mechanical efficiency, is sacrificing 
and choking off opportunities for the indi- 
viduals and consequently is a liability to the 
individual citizen and consequently to the 
country. 

We plead with our President of the United 
States and our members of Congress to use 
their influence and power in subduing detri- 
mental excesses to which we have referred. 
We are opposed to devaluation of the dollar 
which we feel is simply delaying the time 
when our government has to adopt a policy 
of living within its budget. We feel that de- 
valuation of the dollar means that dollar 
savings of the retired would be given another 
setback to buy still less as another round of 
inflation is set loose upon the economy. 

Remember the Constitution points out 
clearly that the purpose of our government 
is to serve the people and not the people 
serve the government (nor government with- 
in our government) which we fear our elect- 
ed representatives are allowing to be taken 
from them by selfish powers within and 
without the government. 

We plead that our elected representatives 
in the Executive and Legislative branches of 
our government exercise the responsibilities 
assigned to them. 

Respectfully yours, 

Brown County SENIOR CITIZENS COM- 
MITTEE. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS STUDENTS 
ENJOY “WORLD VIEWS” 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 

from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, all Minne- 
sotans are exceptionally proud of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus College in St. Peter, 
which each year hosts a most unique 
gathering of notable scholars at its 
Nobel conference. For the benefit of 
those interested in educational better- 
ment, I include for the Recorp a New 
York Times account of January 16 deal- 
ing with this outstanding academic 
program: 

GATHERING OF SCHOLARS—EACH JANUARY, 
COLLEGE IN MINNESOTA INVITES THEM FOR 
NOBEL CONFERENCE 

(By Joseph G. Herzberg) 

Sr. PETER, Minn.—One by one, six men 
signed the register last week at the Viking 
Jr. Motel in this town of 7,500 along the 
headwaters of the Mississippi River, an 
hour's drive from Minneapolis. 

Where the registration card noted “Repre- 
senting ...,” they put down Rockefeller 
University, the University of Notre Dame, 
Union Theological Seminary, University of 
California at Berkeley, Cambridge University 
and the American Medical Association. 

The woman at the desk assigned rooms 
with no suggestion of being overwhelmed 
that such eminent visitors would pick the 
Viking Jr. (The “Jr.” derives from the fact 
that an older motel is the Viking.) 

“Such nice gentlemen,” she said. We have 
them every year and never a moment’s 
bother.” 

BEGAN IN 1963 


Scholars have come to St. Peter since 1963, 
when Gustavus Adolphus College created a 
hall of science on the campus as a memorial 
to Alfred Nobel. Twenty-six Nobel Prize 
winners were at the dedication, the most ever 
gathered in one place. 

Since then, each January, the college, a 
Lutheran institution founded in 1862, has 
held a Nobel conference, with at least one 
Nobel laureate among the lecturers. The con- 
ference topics have been “Genetics and the 
Future of Man,” “The Control of Environ- 
ment,” “The Human Mind,” and this year, 
“The Uniqueness of Man.” 

In a lecture on Wednesday, Dr. Theodosius 
Dobzhansky (pronounced DOE-shansky) pro- 
fessor of zoology at Rockefeller University in 
New York, said that man’s uniqueness was 
in his diversity. 


DIFFERENT STYLES 


For the students, most of them from Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, the diversity of the lecturers 
made Dr. Dobzhansky's point. 

The varied backgrounds, the differences in 
speech and manner, the spreading directions 
of their intellectual reach found great re- 
sponse among the eager note-takers in the 
audiences, who snatched each chance to en- 
gage a lecturer in personal discussion. 

In their way, the students confirmed the 
words of Dr. Edgar M. Carlson, president of 
Gustavus Adolphus, who said the confer- 
ences “brought the world to us.” 

Besides Dr. Dobzhansky, the lecturers were 
the Rev. Dr. Erman McMullin, professor of 
philosophy at Notre Dame; Dr, W. H. Thorpe 
of Cambridge University, professor of ethol- 
ogy, (the study of animal behavior); Sir John 
Eccles, winner of a Nobel Prize in medicine 
in 1963 for his research on the brain; Dr. 
Daniel Day Williams, professor of systematic 
theology at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, and Dr. S. L. Washburn, professor 
of anthropology at Berkeley. 

At a panel closing the sessions, Father Mc- 
Mullin, summarizing the lectures, said the 
discussions found man’s uniqueness in his 
use of propositional language, his self-aware- 
ness, and his relationship with God, 
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Dr. Thorpe, however, was a bit dubious of 
the assertion that man alone had self-aware- 
ness, saying that he found something quite 
like it in animals, particularly since research 
had proved that birds could count, 

Sir John, an Australian, who is now with 
the Institute of Biomedical Research of the 
American Medical Association, said that sci- 
ence would have to be restructured because 
the prejudices of present knowledge blocked 
new forms of inquiry. 

NEW EDUCATION ASKED 


Dr. Washburn, in closing his lecture, said 
that biologically man had progressed to the 
point where he should have more channels 
of education, instead of being restricted to a 
training based on verbal and mathematical 


skills. 

Dr. Williams told the students that the 
Biblical prophets might have answers for to- 
day’s perplexities. 

“When Paul says the state must wield the 
sword, he is not dealing with the issues 
raised when the sword becomes an H-bomb. 
But there is clarification in hearing the 
prophetic view of life in its own terms first 
and then asking what it can mean to us,” 
he said. 

At a closing dinner, Dr. Carson said that 
Father McMullin had agreed to come to Gus- 
tavus Adolphus after another speaker from 
Notre Dame had suffered a fatal illness. 

“Notre Dame,” said Father McMullin in 
acknowledging Dr. Carlson’s thanks, “always 
has a good second string.” 


PLANETARY LANDER MILESTONE 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. BrotzmMan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROTZMAN, Mr. Speaker, in this 
time of great stress in the Nation’s econ- 
omy it is absolutely vital that we get our 
budgetary priorities right. While I be- 
lieve that we made a good beginning in 
this priority-setting process during the 
first session of the 90th Congress, I feel 
a mistake was made in the virtual kill- 
ing of our planetary landing system pro- 
grams—most specifically the Voyager 
project. 

If the decision not to fund Voyager 
stands, there is an excellent chance that 
we will find ourselves in another ex- 
pensive catch-up effort a few years 
hence. A relatively modest program of 
orderly development would cost the 
Nation millions and perhaps billions of 
dollars less than would a crash program 
set up later to compensate for lost time. 

Despite my chagrin over the lack of a 
planetary lander system program, I am 
nonetheless pleased that state-of-the-art 
advances are being made in the aero- 
space industry. Technology is being de- 
veloped, on exceedingly modest budgets, 
which will make our catch-up effort 
somewhat easier. 

The public hears very little of these 
programs, because they do not possess 
the dramatic impact of such mission- 
oriented efforts as Project Gemini and 
Project Apollo. 

An excellent example of such pro- 
grams was reported in some of the Na- 
tion’s news media last week. It was a 
milestone in the field of space system 
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sterilization, and it occurred at an aero- 
space facility located in the Second Dis- 
trict of Colorado. 

As many of my colleagues know, scien- 
tific observations of life on distant 
planets could be rendered worthless if 
the landing system were to carry “stow- 
away” bacteria, viruses and other life 
forms which evolved on our earth. 

Thus, when the system leaves earth it 
must be absolutely sterile. And achiev- 
ing sterility is no easy task, because the 
heat and chemicals required to kill the 
“bugs” also can damage delicate systems 
in the spacecraft. 

The milestone which was reported in 
the news media was the first firing of 
a bipropellant propulsion system which 
had been fully sterilized, and I believe 
the event was best described in the fol- 
lowing newsstory: 

Denver, Coto.—The static firing of the 
first sterilized bipropellant propulsion system 
has been successfully conducted here by the 
Martin Marietta Corporation. 

The system is designed for use aboard 
spacecraft destined to soft-land on planets 
such as Mars and Venus. There are currently 
no approved programs in the Nation’s space 
effort for planetary landers. 

Sterlization of such a system is manda- 
tory to prevent contamination of the planet 
being explored. 

The successful four-minute, 40-second 
firing of the pre-loaded rocket system was 
conducted by engineers and scientists at the 
firm's Denver division. 

The event demonstrated that such a unit 
can be subjected to severe heat decontami- 
nation cycles without diminishing the pro- 
pulsion system’s performance. 

Development work was done under a $350,- 
000 contract from the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration’s jet propulsion 
laboratory at Pasadena, Calif. It is part of 
a NASA effort to develop the technology re- 
quired for future planetary landers, if such 
landers are approved by the Congress. 

Prior to firing, the propellants (nitrogen 
tetroxide and monomethyl hydrazine) are 
loaded into the engine. The system—engine 
and propellants—first undergoes six 29-hour 
wash cycles of ethelene oxide decontamina- 
tion agent heated to 120 degrees fahrenheit. 

Finally the pre-loaded system is re-cycled 
another six times under dry heat doses of 275 
degrees for a total of 432 hours. 

A. J. Kullas, director of Martin Marietta’s 
planetary programs said after the firing that 
the development of a sterlized rocket control 
system is one of those essential to any future 
United States’ attempt to soft-land an un- 
contaminated spacecraft on Mars and Venus. 

The 100-pound-thrust rocket engine was 
supplied by the Rocket Systems division of 
the Marquardt Corp., Van Nuys, Calif. The 
same control rocket design has been qualified 
for use aboard the Apollo service and lunar 
modules and has flown on the five successful 
lunar orbiter spacecrafts. 


ADVANCE ALLOTMENT PAYMENTS 


Mr, GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. KLEPPE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make ad- 
vance payments to farmers participating 
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in the 1968 and 1969 feed grain program. 
At the present time the Secretary has 
the discretion to make up to 50 percent 
of any payments to producers in ad- 
vance of determination of performance. 
If my bill becomes law, the Secretary 
would be required to advance the full 
50 percent. This would put real buying 
power in the hands of the producers 
without any appreciable cost to the 
Federal Government. 


STRATEGIC GRAIN RESERVE IS 
NEEDED NOW 


Mr, GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gen from 
North Dakota [Mr. KLEPPE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s state of the Union pledge to 
raise farm income hit the Nation’s com- 
modity markets with all of the impact 
of a wet noodle. 

His promise to establish a commodity 
reserve which would, to quote him, pro- 
tect the market from price depressing 
stocks” was immediately followed by a 
further drop in the already disastrously 
low prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, and 
soybeans. The grain market took an- 
other nosedive when the President an- 
nounced that food for freedom ship- 
ments to needy countries would be cut 
by $167 million between now and July 1. 

This action is shocking when weighed 
against the President’s state of the Un- 
ion promise to renew and extend the 
food for freedom program.” 

The people who buy and sell grain 
futures on the Nation’s commodity 
markets are not sentimentalists. They 
are not beguiled by Presidential preach- 
ments. Plainly, the speculators do not 
believe this administration is going to do 
anything to improve farm prices. I fear 
they may be right. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee be- 
gins hearings next week on the various 
grain reserve bills before the Congress. 
I am scheduled to testify January 30 in 
support of my Farmers Grain and Soy- 
bean Reserve Act which would effectively 
lock up in the hands of farmers them- 
selves 300 million bushels of wheat, 500 
million bushels of feed grains and 75 mil- 
lion bushels of soybeans. This bill would 
not only give farmers immediate income 
assistance but it would also provide some 
hope for the future. 

With farm prices at depression level 
lows and farm production costs at an 
all-time high, there must be immediate 
and decisive action to improve farm in- 
come. Quite obviously, mere words from 
the President’s will not get the job done. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
REPRESENTATION 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Matuias] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the items of important 
business left unfinished in the first ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress was the con- 
stitutional amendment to provide- vot- 
ing representation in Congress for the 
District of Columbia. I trust that the 
resolution reported by the House Judici- 
ary Committee last fall will be among 
the first measures on the agenda of this 
session. 

In an editorial broadcast on WTOP 
radio and television on November 17 and 
18, 1967, Mr. Jack Jurey reviewed the 
substantial progress toward District of 
Columbia representation made last year, 
and the situation as it stood around 
adjournment. As he concluded, con- 
tinuing to deprive the people of Wash- 
ington of any voice in the Congress is 
“ridiculous.” A long step toward full 
representation should be taken this year. 

The editorial follows: 
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This is a WTOP Editorial, 

When it comes to congressional representa- 
tion for the District of Columbia, there seems 
an obvious difference between what we want 
and what we can get. 

The House Judiciary Committee has ap- 
proved a bill for full representation—two 
Senators and two members of the House. In 
the Senate, a constitutional amendments 
subcommittee headed by Birch Bayh has 
held two days of hearings on the representa- 
tion issue but has made no report, Senator 
Bayh himself is in favor of an amendment 
giving the District at least one voting repre- 
sentative and allowing Congress to provide 
additional representation, when and if it 
chooses, up to what the District would have 
if it were a state. 

In this debate we are rooters for almost 

anything. Naturally it would be preferable 
for Washington, D.C. to be fully represented 
in both the House and the Senate. Yet what 
Senator Bayh calls “political reality” is 
against it. The administration also is sup- 
porting the Bayh proposal. Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark says that full representation 
would be an “ideal” solution, but he doesn’t 
believe an ideal solution is possible at this 
time. 
And that’s about where we stand. It is 
ridiculous to continue to deprive the Dis- 
trict of a voice in Congress and to continue 
to impose taxation without representation 
on the residents of this city. Ideally, we 
ought to be given the congressional repre- 
sentation of a state. Considering all the difi- 
culties, this seems unlikely, We may have to 
settle for something less. That something 
less, however, should include—at the very 
least—one voting representative in the 
House. 

This was a WTOP Editorial, Jack Jurey 
speaking for WTOP. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN WASHINGTON BOARD 
OF TRADE IN 1967 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, 1967 was a year of progress for 
the District of Columbia in many re- 
spects. One of the most important de- 
velopments of the year was the great 
strengthening of communications, un- 
derstanding and active cooperation 
among the business leaders of Washing- 
ton and all other partners in community 
growth. A major share of credit for this 
achievement should go to Mr. Leonard 
B. Doggett, Jr., the 1967 president of the 
Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade. 

“Bud” Doggett's initiative, energy, and 
perception were behind many of the val- 
uable projects undertaken by the board 
of trade and its members last year, in- 
cluding its work at the Valley Green 
housing project, for which the board re- 
ceived a plaque from project residents. 
Beyond these immediate achievements, 
he has pointed the way for the 1968 
board president, Mr. William Calomiris, 
and all of the top businessmen of the 
city. 

Recently, as he turned over the gavel 
to his successor, Mr. Doggett was hon- 
ored by his colleagues on the board of 
trade for his “keen ability to discern, 
understand, and handle new social and 
economic forces facing the Washington 
business community.” I would like to join 


in congratulating Mr. Doggett for his 


enlightened leadership, and call to the 
attention of the Congress the following 
article about him, from the Washington 
Evening Star of December 3, 1967: 


GIVING OPPORTUNITY A CHANCE To KNOCK: 
DOGGETT Sums UP GAINS AS BOARD OF TRADE 
CHIEF 

(By Woody West) 

"I told the board of directors recently that 
I thought everything has happened during 
my term except a submarine attack from the 
Potomac—and that I have watchers posted.” 

Leonard B. Doggett Jr. gave this wry sum- 
mation of his one-year term as president of 
the Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade. 
He steps down at the end of this month, to 
be succeeded by William Calomiris. 

Perhaps indicative of “Bud” Doggett’s year 
in office is the comment from a conspicuously 
liberal attorney—from whom one might not 
expect paeans for a Board of Trade officer— 
“That guy is a breath of fresh air.” 

Also indicative of the direction Doggett's 
energy and ideas have taken was a scene on a 
recent Saturday at the Valley Green public 
housing project. He was presented a plaque 
by public housing tenants in recognition of 
his and the Board of Trade's efforts in setting 
up and equipping a home economics project 
and classroom. 

Doggett and the board, working with John 
Staggers of the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority, this year moved extensively into Val- 
ley Green, a project which has had its prob- 
lems. So far the home economics program, a 
beauty parlor and a typing class, have been 
equipped and financed by board members 
under Doggett's leadership. 

“I don’t know if you’d say this was a 
change in direction,” he said in an interview, 
“as much as an awareness and concentration 
on the part of the board, its directors and 
the top echelon of business in the city—a 
recognition that many things can be done 
if approached with interest, enthusiasm and 
sincerity.” 

But Doggett, all hefty 6 foot 4 inches of 
him, also cited a corollary: “The time has 
arrived that your checkbook is not the 
answer—we need more than money, and that 
is the ingenuity of management and execu- 
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tive time to deal with the problems of the 
city and the society. And that’s what the 
board is receiving this year.” 

He leaned forward, gesturing with his cigar, 
“The only way you can convince anyone that 
there is opportunity—and there’s no such 
thing as security in this world, only oppor- 
tunity—is to give them a chance. Brainpower 
and effort are the primary things. 

“And people are realizing that things today 
have to be done yesterday—there’s no more 
time on the clock,” he said fervently. 

Such is Doggett’s idiom, forceful, 
adorned and convincing. 

He was born in Washington, in Swam- 
poodle, in a neighborhood ‘110 percent Irish.” 
His father began as a jumper on a Merchant’s 
Transfer Co., delivery truck, eventually open- 
ing the city’s first auto parking lot in the 
900 block of E Street NW in the mid-1920s. 

The son, after five years of service in the 
Army in World War Il—during which he 
accrued, among other decorations, a Bronze 
Star as an infantryman in Europe—joined his 
father in business. 

Doggett now has more than 80 parking fa- 
cilities. He is past president of the National 
Parking Association and the Washington 
Parking Association. He also is a founder and 
president of HEROES, Inc., a group formed 
here to assist financially families of police- 
men and firemen who die in the line of duty, 

Bud Doggett also is an unabashed pragma- 
tist— We've had enough history lessons,” he 
says. But it is clear also that he is aware of 
the long and prestigious past of the Board 
of Trade in Washington. 

“The board, representing the business com- 
munity, has a definite social responsibility— 
the moral aspect aside—from a sound busi- 
ness outlook. If you're going to have a sound 
healthy business atmosphere, you've got to 
have a healthy people in that community.” 

The response to the board leadership that 
has garnered a plaque from public housing 
residents has been “outstanding, very grati- 
fying. And I can say, I think, that the men 
who make up the board of directors and 
who really develop the policy that the board 
operates under are aggressive and progressive 
and cooperative in every way,” Doggett says. 

But he will not allow the notion that the 
board has been mystically transformed dur- 
ing his tenure. “A lot of spadework has been 
done in the last two or three years, Look, 
nothing ever starts from a dead run, There 
has been more involvement with people. 

“This year that was what was required—to 
sit down and talk to individuals within the 
community without any third parties in be- 
tween. This year, it was the natural dictate 
of circumstances that we listen to everyone— 
liberals, conservatives, persons with a sin- 
cere desire for change,” he says. There are 
so many problems that have been dormant 
for years that you must move forward simul- 
taneously on unemployment, education and 
community relations,” 

Doggett points to the “Opportunity Day” 
program of the board and Jacees, now several 
years old, when high school students and 
employers match needs, abilities and desires 
as an example of the “spadework” that has 
been done. 

“I’m optimistic as hell,” he says of the 
city’s future and the new government. “Any 
businessman who doesn’t feel he should sup- 
port the new government certainly needs a 
refresher course in municipal operations.” 

Mayor Walter E. Washington, “a dear 
friend and a man I respect and have worked 
with for 15 years,” has put together a good 
staff, Doggett believes. 

“I see nothing but pluses as long as peo- 
ple adopt the philosophy ‘that here are the 
things I'm for —then maybe the thing we're 
against will begin to fall in line. And those 
who feel differently weren’t going to help no 
matter what government came along, so you 
can just ignore them,” he says. 

A yellowing clipping in the files of The 


un- 
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Star from Sept. 29, 1945, says, “Lt. Leonard 
B. Doggett, Jr., 24, distinguished himself in 
battle on the western front and de- 
scribed how Doggett with an understrength 
company held off a portion of a German di- 
vision to permit a medical unit to evacuate 
safely. 

The story then noted that 24-year-old Lt. 
Doggett had been washed out as an Air Corps 
pilot the year before for dangerous flying“ 
something about flying an aircraft under- 
neath a bridge in Colorado. 

“No comment,” with an ambiguous smile 
says 47-year-old Leonard B. Doggett Jr., pres- 
ident of Doggett Enterprises, Inc., a man 
who thinks we have had enough history ies- 
sons and had best get to the business at 
hand. 


POLISH REVOLT 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DeERwInsk1] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 105 
years ago the people of Poland revolted 
against the autocratic rule of czarist 
Russia and fought heroically against far 
superior manpower. The Polish insurrec- 
tion of 1863 failed, but the people of 
Poland persevered and finally achieved 
their independence in 1918. 

This historic event has special sig- 
nificance at the present time since the 
current Communist dictatorship of the 
Soviet Union, which is substantially 
more diabolical than the czarist regime 
actually holds Poland in bondage 
through the Communist regime which 
Russian military forces installed at the 
close of World War II. 

On this historic occasion, the 105th 
anniversary of the Polish struggle for 
freedom against the czars, we encourage 
the brave people of Poland to remember 
that the defeat of that year was ulti- 
mately rewarded in independence, thus 
demonstrating the perseverance of the 
Polish people and the righteousness of 
their cause. Certainly, this historic per- 
severance and quest for freedom will 
again produce a government based on 
the true wishes of the Polish people. 

It is certainly not asking too much of 
the U.S. State Department, which is 
giving lipservice to the principle of self- 
determination, that it develop a foreign 
policy which would apply this principle 
to the oppressed péople of Poland. 

Mr. Speaker, the point must be pressed 
that the present Polish Government is 
continuing its foreign policy as a rubber- 
stamp of Moscow, contrary to the wishes 
of the Polish people. The deliberate anti- 
U.S. conduct of the Polish representa- 
tives of the International Control Com- 
mission in Vietnam is evident. The con- 
tinued antireligious activities of the 
Polish Government are a matter of 
aport 

purpose, Mr. Speaker, in calling 
thish historic event to the attention of the 
Members, is to point out that we should 
maintain our respect and friendship with 
the people of Poland and that we should 


steadfastly refuse to provide any support, 
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directly or indirectly, to the Polish Com- 
munist Government which is suppressing 
the Poles, just as communism suppresses 
the aspirations of all the people behind 
the Iron Curtain. 


ANNIVERSARY OF UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WYDLER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, January 
22 marks the 50th anniversary of Ukrain- 
ian independence. On this day, our 
thoughts go back to 1918, when the peo- 
ple of that land proclaimed the Ukraine 
a free and sovereign republic. Two years 
later, Nicolai Lenin, in a letter to the 
Ukrainian nation, recognized the equality 
of the Russian and Ukrainian peoples 
and suggested a treaty of alliance. The 
conclusion of that treaty marked the end 
of freedom for the Ukraine. 

From that time on, the Ukrainian peo- 
ple were plunged into ever-increasing en- 
slavement by a Communist dictatorship. 
This tragic people has suffered incon- 
ceivable abuses at the hands of the Com- 
munist government. The modern history 
of the Ukraine is stained by merciless 
persecution, mass murders, severe reli- 
gious oppression, and economic exploita- 
tion. The fate of the Ukrainian people 
has evoked worldwide indignation and 
protest. 

For 48 years, the Communist govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. has devoted its 
efforts to stifling the nationalist spirit of 
the Ukrainian people. For 49 years, 
Ukrainians have courageously resisted 
their subjugation. This proud people, 
who trace their heritage to the ninth 
century, will not be destroyed by any 
despotic force, however powerful and 
determined. 

Today, there is hope for Ukrainian 
freedom—a hope deeply shared by those 
of Ukrainian descent in the United 
States, and indeed, by all freedom-loving 
citizens of the United States and the 
world community. As long as the spirit of 
liberty lives today in the hearts of the 
people of the Ukraine, their nationalism 
will not perish. On this anniversary of 
their independence, we of the U.S, Con- 
gress salute them, and extend our most 
sincere support for their cause, that they 
might again live in freedom. 


U.S. POLICIES PLAY INTO HANDS OF 
NEO-NAZI PARTY 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the vigor 
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of President Johnson’s state of the Union 
exhortation in behalf of the weapons 
treaty and his total silence on NATO and 
its worsening problems will increase anx- 
iety throughout Western Europe and 
especially in our faithful and patient 
ally, West Germany. 

The United States should delay its 
drive for a nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty and its scheduled troop reductions 
in Europe until it has explored thor- 
oughly with its allies the possibility of 
agreement on realistic new force levels, 
nuclear defenses, command structure, 
and cost sharing for the alliance. 

Under present circumstances, the 
treaty drive and the contemplated trans- 
fer of 35,000 U.S. troops from Western 
Europe will dangerously accelerate 
NATO’s decline. 

German leaders with whom I talked 
privately as delegate to the recent North 
Atlantic Assembly in Brussels interpret 
the weapons treaty as directed primarily 
against their country. They say it has 
already aggravated political problems in 
Germany and has played into the hands 
of the growing neo-Nazi Party. 

Their concern is deepened by the 
forthcoming transfer of U.S. troops from 
Germany, which they feel will accelerate 
the breakup of NATO’s integrated com- 
mand structure and leave Germany more 
exposed to Soviet power. 

Germany is presently heavily depend- 
ent for defense on nuclear weapons ex- 
clusively owned and controlled by the 
United States. The fact that our govern- 
ment does not contemplate the use of 
even the smallest tactical nuclear wea- 
pons in Vietnam puts in question our 
once firm nuclear commitment to defend 
European homes as if they were our own. 

Germany already has great compe- 
tence in nuclear matters and cannot be 
expected indefinitely to tolerate a sec- 
ond-class status in the NATO alliance 
and forego defenses which are adequate 
and dependable. 

The time has come for the United 
States to get priorittes in proper se- 
quence, with the legitimate and natural 
concerns of its trusted ally Germany 
placed ahead of a pact with the Soviet 
Union. The constructive value of the 
treaty is at best remote and dubious, 
while its destructive impact on our most 
essential alliance is obvious. 

Very plainly the United States is now 
making contributions to NATO which 
are completely out of balance. European 
nations are able to carry a much larger 
share of both the financial and man- 
power load. 

Realistic new force levels in which ex- 
pense is equitably apportioned are long 
overdue. So too is the establishment of 
nuclear defense for the entire area which 
are not subject to the veto of any single 
nation—even the United States. 

At long last our allies should be ac- 
corded a role in the ownership and con- 
trol of nuclear defenses as befits trusted 
and responsible partners. 

Initiatives along these lines should be 
undertaken at once, and until possibili- 
ties are thoroughly explored the United 
States should delay its highly divisive 
plans for the weapons treaty and troop 
cutback. 
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POLAND WANTS RELIEF FROM $40 
MILLION DEBT TO UNITED STATES 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FrypLey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day I asked President Johnson to reject 
a proposal under which the Government 
of Poland would be relieved of dollar 
obligations to the United States totaling 
$40 million during the next 2 years. I 
learned of the proposals from two dif- 
ferent diplomatic sources. 

Here is the text of my letter to Presi- 
dent Johnson: 


Dear MR. PRESIDENT, in view of the worsen- 
ing international monetary crisis, I urge you 
to reject proposals which would relieve the 
Government of Poland of the necessity to 
pay in dollars obligations amounting to 
about $24 million this year and $16 million 
next year. 

I have learned that Poland has presented 
such proposals, and this, of course, would 
be natural inasmuch as our government last 
year did not utilize an opportunity to de- 
mand payment in dollars for nearly $17 mil- 
lion from that country. Instead our govern- 
ment used part of the proceeds for language 
teaching in Poland and put the balance in 
special local-currency accounts. 

Due and payable are additional obligations 
of Poland in the amount $24 million this 
year and $16 million next. These include 
obligations under Public Law 480, claims 
agreements, surplus property agreements, 
the President’s special fund collected by Ex- 
port-Import bank, Export-Import bank 
loans and Commodity Credit Corporation 
credit sales. 

Since last year our monetary position has 
worsened sharply and Polish aid to our 
enemy has become more obvious, if not more 
intense. Polish ships continue to dock reg- 
ularly at Haiphong harbor in North Vietnam. 
Last June Zenon Klizsko, regarded as the 
second-most prominent leader in the Com- 
munist hierarchy in Poland, visited Hanoi 
where he credited weapons furnished by Po- 
land with shooting down or disabling 40 
U.S. aircraft. Later the Polish defense min- 
ister in a speech in Warsaw cited the ef- 
fectiveness of weapons his government had 
furnished to our enemy in Vietnam. 

Under these circumstances, further mone- 
tary aid to the government of Poland would 
seem to be totally out of the question and 
unconscionable. 

While the obligation on the part of Po- 
land to make these payments is without 
question, our balance of payments position 
will not be improved to the maximum pos- 
sible if we should agree—as we did last 
year—to use some of the proceeds to finance 
local education or other projects in Poland. 

You may recall that I protested against 
our government’s decision last year, citing 
as reasons justifying demand for payment- 
in-full in dollars our already serious imbal- 
ance of international payments and Polish 
aid to our enemy in Vietnam. 

You had first announced your desire to 
help Poland with its monetary problems in 
your speech of October 7, 1966. In it you 
said, “The Secretary of State is now review- 
ing the possibility of easing the burden of 
Polish debts to the United States through 
the expenditures of our Polish currency 
holdings which would be, we think, bene- 
ficial to both countries.” 

Despite my protest, the renegotiation and 
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adjustment of debt was consumated last 
April. It now stands as a precedent, and 
doubtless encouraged the Polish govern- 
ment—anxious for further financial relief 
from the United States—to make its latest 
proposals. 

I hope you will see fit to reject the Polish 
proposals and instruct all departments and 
agencies of our government to give proper 
consideration to the United States monetary 
problems by collecting all possible debts in 
dollars as promptly as possible from what- 
ever sources. 

With our nation’s deficit in international 
payments at a critical level and still grow- 
ing, you recently called upon the private 
sector of our economy to accept extraordi- 
nary disciplines in order to retard the out- 
flow of dollars and increase the inflow. 

Certainly the deepening crisis menaces our 
national well-being and requires stern meas- 
ures in respect to monetary affairs, public 
and private. It is therefore incumbent, I feel, 
upon each Member of Congress to assist you 
in bringing about such disciplines on the 
foreign monetary activities of our govern- 
ment which are commensurate with those 
Placed upon private spending and invest- 
ment. 


REPORT ON TRIP TO SOUTH VIET- 
NAM, THAILAND, AND JAPAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI) , Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. MONTGOMERY] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
will talk briefly about the trip I made 
during the Christmas holidays to the Far 
East. I had the opportunity to visit in 
Vietnam, where I stayed 7 days and 6 
nights, and I went also to Thailand and 
Japan. 

I went there mainly to take a look at 
the military situation and to look at the 
different agricultural programs being 
carried on in South Vietnam and in 
Thailand and in Japan. 

When I was in South Vietnam, I tried 
really to get around and see the country. 
I traveled 1,800 miles by fixed-wing air- 
craft and 300 miles by helicopter while 
I was in South Vietnam. 

At this time I invite any Members to 
interrupt me at any time to comment on 
this subject I am discussing. At any time 
a Member would like to make a comment, 
I will certainly recognize him. 

I tried to talk to the highest American 
Officials over there, I talked to General 
Westmoreland and Ambassador Bunker, 
as well as to the privates and the cor- 
porals. I talked to General Westmore- 
land, and I think I talked to the lowest 
ranking American soldier there. On 
Christmas Day I talked to an American 
private who was pulling KP duty and had 
the job of washing pots and pans after 
the Christmas dinner. He certainly gave 
me his opinions of the war. 

I talked with many South Vietnamese 
people. I went to the General Assembly, 
or the House of Representatives, one 
might call it in South Vietnam, and I 
talked with Members who serve just as 
we serve in this House of Representa- 
tives. 

I talked with the people in the small 
hamlets. I tried to get out of Saigon. One 
can get many different opinions in the 
city of Saigon. I tried to get out to see 
the people. I talked with soldiers serving 
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in the Army of Vietnam, with the people 
in the regional forces, and with the peo- 
ple in the Populist forces. These make up 
the three uniformed groups in South 
Vietnam, representing that country. 

This is my opinion that I formed about 
the war in which we are participating. It 
is that we are winning this type of lim- 
ited war. There is no question about it; 
we are winning militarily this limited 
type of war. 

We are winning the other war, also. 
We are winning the political and eco- 
nomic phase of the war, which we call 
pacification. 

We are winning these two phases of 
the war. 

But I cannot tell you, Mr. Speaker, that 
I see a quick victory in sight. I see 
victory a long way down the road. 

There is one thing which stood out to 
me, which really hit me in the face the 
most, in my 7 days in Vietnam. It was 
this war has almost become an American 
war. It seems that the South Vietnamese 
people are not stepping forward and 
shouldering more responsibility. It has 
almost become a complete American war, 
in my opinion. 

I bring this thought to the Members 
and to you, Mr. Speaker, for this is the 
thing that worries me most. We certainly 
should try to turn over more responsibil- 
ity for this war to the South Vietnamese 
people themselves. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
pon era gentleman from Mississippi 

e 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this occasion to say that I was in 
Vietnam also during the recent recess. 
At that time I had the good fortune to 
be about 2 days behind the gentleman all 
the way through Vietnam, and behind 
some other Members here in the Chamber 
today. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Stuckey] and I had gone to Tokyo, Hong 
Kong, and Bangkok, and also spent 
7 days touring the country. 

The first point the gentleman made 
I believe is most enlightening. It should 
be made clear to everyone present that 
while I was in Vietnam I never got the 
impression that anyone was trying to 
lead us away from any information we 
wanted to see. We always had access to 
any facts we wanted to look at. There was 
no problem whatsoever of getting around 
to the parts of the countryside we wanted 
to visit. 

I should like to know if the gentleman 
had the same opportunity? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for those comments. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

I have several comments I should like 
to make. 

I was also one of the group which re- 
cently returned from Vietnam and sev- 
eral other countries in Southeast Asia. 

I came away with several impressions. 
I am not sure my comments would be 
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exactly the same as those of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi about a total U.S. 
involvement, because I see a number of 
things happening now as to which I was 
not previously aware. 

I believe that there is a Vietnamese 
effort. 

Make no mistake about it, we are de- 
cisively winning the military war. I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Mississippi will 
agree. I believe we are also winning the 
political and socioeconomic struggle in 
Vietnam, and Hanoi knows it. 

I fear we have a great deal to do yet to 
win the psychological and political as- 
pects of the war outside of Vietnam. 

Two years ago South Vietnam was on 
the very brink of surrender and total col- 
lapse, although the people of the United 
States did not seem to know it. Armed 
intervention and assistance by the 
United States has unquestionably 
brought South Vietnam back along the 
slow and tortuous road toward eventual 
victory and toward social and economic 
development. 

Today the VC and the North Vietnam- 
ese no longer believe that a military vic- 
tory is possible in Vietnam. Their tactics 
are changing as the war is steadily slip- 
ping away from the enemy. In the de- 
teriorating situation the VC no longer 
attempt to persuade the people of a bet- 
ter way of life under their absolute con- 
trol, but rule by sheer terror and un- 
speakable atrocities. The forced recruit- 
ment of 12- and 13-year-olds is increas- 
ing, with instant violent death the re- 
ward for refusal. 

The enemy is no longer capable of tak- 
ing and holding areas. There is trouble 
in controlled areas. For instance, there 
was a total of 93,263 confirmed losses in 
1966 for the Vietcong and North Viet- 
nam. This increased to 133,009 as of No- 
vember 30, 1967. As areas are controlled 
and pacified by the United States and 
South Vietnamese forces when combined 
with platoons and civil operations and 
redevelopment corps cadres the enemy is 
losing control of the population. Not only 
is the enemy declining in strength, but 
political defeats such as the successful 
presidential and local elections and the 
inauguration of a new national govern- 
ment were very serious political defeats 
for the North Vietnamese and Vietcong. 

As some point in this colloquy I would 
like to ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi if I might touch on 
what I think are two significant Viet- 
namese civilian developments which I 
think are going to go a long ways toward 
bringing about a followup after the 
American forces have departed from 
Vietnam. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his comments and I will yield 
back to the gentleman from Alaska as 
soon as I yield to some others. 

I yield now, Mr. Speaker, to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Busul. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman made an observation 
that he felt it was mainly becoming in- 
creasingly an American war. On my re- 
cent trip I felt encouraged about what 
I believed to be the improvement in the 
ARVN forces. I went to Vietnam feel- 
ing that the ARVN, the Government 
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forces, were not doing a good job. I got 
this impression from many of the news- 
papers, and I got this impression from 
the statements from the Members of the 
other body. I must say that when I got 
to Vietnam I was very much encouraged 
with what I felt to be a remarkable im- 
provement as reported by our fighting 
men, the people who are fighting side by 
side with these people. They are ob- 
servers, perhaps, but they are the men 
whose lives are at stake if the ARVN 
does not do a good job. 

So, I recognize that there is probably 
a lot of room for improvement, and this 
was one of the changed feelings which 
I had with reference to my trip. 

I wonder if the gentleman would com- 
ment upon the question as to whether 
he felt there was improvement in the 
ARVN forces? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is a very 
good point which the gentleman has 
brought up. 

It is my opinion that there has been 
an improvement in the ARVN forces. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, I would agree with 
the gentleman that there is certainly 
no sense of urgency. I did not feel a sense 
of urgency on the part of the South Viet- 
namese Government. And, perhaps, this 
is what the gentleman from Mississippi 
was referring to when he stated that he 
had experienced a depressed feeling and 
I felt a very great concern that the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam could do more 
itself. But when it came to their sol- 
diers—and I talked to a sergeant and to 
a captain who had been fighting side by 
side with these ARVN forces, they said, 
“I am not afraid to risk my life in fight- 
ing with these people.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think, perhaps, there is 
certainly room for constructive discus- 
sion of this problem and that we should 
differentiate between the problems of the 
Government of South Vietnam, where I 
feel there is vast room for improvement 
where the Government does not seem to 
me it has the sense of urgency as do the 
soldiers of the ARVN forces. 

I do not like to see—I do not like some 
of the diplomatic overtones which I hear 
in connection with the Government of 
South Vietnam. However, I do feel that 
their soldier—their foot soldier—is doing 
a good job. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I agree with 
what the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas has said. But, what worries me is 
that we do not want to continue forever 
to have strong forces over there and the 
Americans running the show. I am will- 
ing to give the Government of South 
Vietnam and the ARVN forces the op- 
portunity to take over different sectors 
of the country over there, and let them 
stand up on their own feet. 

In other words, you can almost do too 
much for people. This is what I feel can 
happen over there. This is why I brought 
this thought up in order to have a dis- 
cussion, such as the discussion in which 
we are now engaging. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for one further comment? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BUSH. Permit me to make this 
one last observation: 
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Certainly, I do not want to partici- 
pate in debate on the floor of the House 
and suggest that the ARVN forces can- 
not do their job or that the Government 
itself cannot, although I do feel that 
in the latter case there is such a pos- 
sibility. However, I feel that in the case 
of the ARVN forces that more can be 
done. But, as the gentleman will recall, 
a Member of the other body got up and 
said or posed the question, “Where were 
the ARVN forces at Dak To and Hill 
851,” or whatever the number of the hill 
was. True, they were not there on that 
particular hill. However, 2 days be- 
fore, at the loss of greater life than was 
sustained by our soldiers, they took, I 
believe, Hill 146. 

I feel, therefore, that we have to give 
credit to the fighting men, not that there 
is not room for improvement in this area 
but also in the area of the Government. 

However, when one talks to our people 
in the field, as I know the distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi did—and I 
hope he got the same feeling that I did, 
No. 1, that there has been improvement 
in the ARVN forces and, certainly, I 
would concur with the gentleman that 
there is room for much more improve- 
ment. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the 
gentleman from Texas for his construc- 
tive comments. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. KYROS. I thank the distinguished 

gentleman from Mississippi and wish to 
concur in the views which the gentle- 
man expressed earlier; namely, the dan- 
ger of Americanizing the war in Viet- 
nam. 
However, as this discussion has indi- 
cated, and as indicated also as a result 
of the visit of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi to South Vietnam, it is easy to 
oversimplify the problem in regard to the 
South Vietnamese Army. My own views 
as the result of visiting all four corps 
areas and in talking to the commanders 
and the men over there, they expressed 
the opinion that the South Vietnamese 
were beginning to field good troops. And, 
indeed, as the gentleman from Texas has 
said, great improvement has been made 
but there is room for much more im- 
provement. 

I believe that your concern and my 
concern is how fast, indeed, are the South 
Vietnamese going to come along, and 
when, in the military expression of the 
war, they are going to be able to shoulder 
the burdens, most of which we are now 
carrying on. 

In the I Corps the Marines already are 
pleased to state that the South Vietnam- 
ese are now occupying part of the DMZ, 
and have proved themselves excellent 
troops in combat, and in tactics. 

To the south, in the Mekong Delta 
the I Corps is fighting the big war, as we 
are all well aware, where we have river 
raiders, helicopters, and we are support- 
ing about 12 or 15 units, but the big bat- 
tles are being fought by our own men who 
are trying to clear the canals and free 
the hamlets, and keep the roads open to 
Saigon so that they can ship in rice and 
produce. 
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But in between the I Corps and the 4th 
Corps in the great expanse of South 
Vietnam it seems to me that I myself 
have not noticed that sense of unanimity 
and efficiency with the South Vietnam- 
ese soldiers themselves on which our 
forces could rely. Nor did I find that all 
of the improvements have been made in 
advancement of officers, in making pay- 
ment to them, and in providing training 
for them that could be done. 

It seems to me that, as much as pos- 
sible I would follow the view of the gen- 
tleman in the well that we make every 
single effort we can in the coming year 
to spread as much as possible our mili- 
tary burden. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Let me say to 
the gentleman that we must take the 
chance or gamble giving the South Viet- 
namese people more of the responsibili- 
ties. And if it does not work then we will 
have to reevaluate our policies in South 
Vietnam that we are traveling on at this 
time. 

Mr. KYROS. Surely the gentleman is 
saying that eventually we are going to 
have to remove our troops from South 
Vietnam, and that those people are go- 
ing to have to decide to stand on their 
own feet, and fight their own battles, 
and they must be able to do this be- 
fore we leave South Vietnam. 

And we must remember what General 
Westmoreland pointed out in the brief- 
ing before we left South Vietnam, that 
they started out with no military back- 
ground or faith in themselves in South 
Vietnam. Now they have a Central Corps. 
Today their military force has improved 
through our aid and assistance, and they 
have had the opportunity to be tested in 
battle, and we have granted them some 
respite by occuping centers and carrying 
out search and destroy missions, It would 
seem to me that the outstanding morale 
of the men is their attitude that they 
have of being competent, and being able 
to do the job, and that this feeling is now 
beginning to be transmitted throughout 
all of South Vietnam. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I would like to 

state, since the gentleman has been talk- 
ing about the loyalty of these troops, and 
their morale, that we have found our mil- 
itary troops to be likewise. In fact, I 
found our troops to be the best troops 
that this country has ever sent over- 
seas, 
I was a commander in World War I, 
and I was also a commander in the Ko- 
rean war, and I talked to commanders in 
South Vietnam, and they say that these 
soldiers we have sent to South Vietnam 
are the best trained troops, and that they 
are smarter and better educated than the 
troops we had in World War II and in 
the Korean war. 

In that respect I would like to read a 
letter I received from Col. Joseph B. Love, 
who is battalion commander of the 2d 
Battalion, 5th Cavalry, of the Ist Air 
Cavalry Division, and who I met when I 
was in South Vietnam near the South 
China Sea, at Company A of 2d Bat- 
talion on Christmas Day. 

As I say, I received this letter only yes- 
terday from the colonel, and in this let- 
ter he said: 

Thank you for taking your holiday to come 
over here. It was a sacrifice by your family 
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and you, but you probably got a lift from 
talking to the soldiers, and you helped them, 
We all like a visitor and to see someone 
from home. I do not have to tell you—you 
could see for yourself—but these soldiers are 
real men, have great spirit, and believe in 
winning. They will do whatever the Congress 
and the President want done, 

Faithfully, 

JOSEPH B. Love, 
Lieutenant Colonel, 5th Cavalry, 
Commanding, 2d Battalion. 


So we really have great troops over 
there, troops that have the true spirit. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. First of all, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to commend the distin- 
guished gentleman for obtaining this 
special order for consideration of what 
I believe today is one of the most im- 
portant parts of our history, the sit- 
uation and condition in Southeastern 
Asia, and more particularly in South 
Vietnam. 

Speaking of the Christmas season, and 
knowing that the distinguished gentle- 
man now in the well did make the sacri- 
fice to go there to Southeastern Asia and 
particularly to South Vietnam, I am re- 
minded that on last Thursday evening, 
January 18, hopefully all Americans 
were privileged to see a 144-hour docu- 
mentation of the visit by Bob Hope and 
his troupe for a period of 15 days in 
Southeastern Asia and more particularly 
at all of the installations, or practically 
all that we have in South Vietnam. 

It is a fact that in a period of 15 days, 
they put on 22 shows for the benefit of 
our American boys. I, for one, want to 
say I was tremendously inspired by the 
expressions of dedication and enthu- 
siasm and morale that was shown by 
these young men and our troops in all 
of these 22 places that were shown in 
this documentary film last Thursday, 
January 18. 

I might say too, if I may, that one of 
the things that excited and thrilled me 
was the appearance of former Premier 
Ky on one of these two programs, ac- 
companied by Bob Hope, in which he 
spoke to our young men. He is now Vice 
President of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam. In America he may be sometimes 
a little bit caricatured as a person who 
is not in good standing. But I am here to 
say, Mr. Speaker, to those who may 
be within the sound of my voice that 
somehow or another in his remarks to 
those servicemen at one of those fine 
meetings which 32,000 of our men at- 
tended, he caught their enthusiasm and 
their spirit and they demonstrated and 
applauded when he spoke. 

That ought to mean something to the 
people of America. 

I want to say in my judgment there is 
no person in America who deserves the 
tribute and acclaim that Bob Hope does. 

I am so happy, Mr. Speaker, that back 
in the 87th Congress by a Senate joint 
resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 88, 
which was signed into law on June 8, 
1962, that the Congress of the United 
States directed the President of the 
United States to present in the name of 
the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica a gold medal of appropriate design to 
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Bob Hope in recognition of his aforesaid 
services to his country and to the cause 
of world peace. 

Gentleman, this took place in 1962. 
Since that time Bob Hope has gone to 
some parts of the world wherever our 
troops were stationed and especially in 
the last 4 years he has been in Vietnam. 

I wish this Congress could give Bob 
Hope another medal, Certainly, he has 
done more to inspire our young men who 
are dedicated to the cause of freedom in 
the world as demonstrated by their ap- 
pearance in South Vietnam. He has done 
more than any other single man and I 
want to stand on the floor of the House 
at this time and pay tribute to this great 
American. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina for his 
splendid remarks. 

I had the opportunity to see Bob Hope 
in South Vietnam together with his 
troupe and other great Americans such 
as Les Brown, the great orchestra leader, 
and also Mr. Earl Wilson, the columnist 
from New York. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
with the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I particularly 
rise to associate myself with the remarks 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Lennon] and the 
fact that he has recognized the contribu- 
tion of this great American, Bob Hope, 
has given not only to our men committed 
in Vietnam but also with the replaying 
of that particular show over television. I 
think this has probably done more for 
the reinstatement of patriotism through- 
out America than any single act. 

Those of us who have known Bob Hope 
as a Californian always respect him as 
truly one of the great patriotic individ- 
uals of America. 

I certainly want to concur in what the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Lennon] has said, and if it be the pleas- 
ure of the gentleman in the well, I would 
like to see a number of us join in the in- 
troduction of a resolution for the presen- 
tation of another medal at this particu- 
lar time, and maybe include the entire 
troupe because certainly he is representa- 
tive of all the troupers who went there 
with him. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his comments and also for his 
suggestion. 

Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
would like to add my words to those of 
the other gentleman in paying tribute to 
Bob Hope and the program he had on last 
week. 

However, I would like to go back to a 
point which was made earlier, and that is 
the high morale of our troops in Viet- 
nam. I, too, was over there in November. 
I traveled from Saigon to Da Nang, to 
Yankee Station, and on every occasion 
when I met with Kentuckians in the ist 
and 3d Marine Divisions around Da Nang 
and also out on the U.S.S. Coral Sea, I 
1 that the morale of our men was 
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I had Thanksgiving dinner with 27 
Kentuckians aboard the Coral Sea. To a 
man they knew of our commitments in 
Southeast Asia. I am sure they would 
rather have been back in Kentucky, but 
they were willing to accept their share of 
the responsibility for those commit- 
ments. 

Also I would like to report to you that 
they said to me their families back home 
realize these commitments. Our morale 
is high. These are some of our finest 
fighting men. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question. I appreci- 
ate his comments. One of the charges 
that have come from that area is a mari- 
huana charge mentioned by a young 
American serviceman back from Viet- 
nam. I talked to some American medical 
doctors and to several chaplains. We have 
some small morale problems, but the sub- 
ject of marihuana was not mentioned as 
a problem or a morale factor at all. In 
fact, I think the marihuana charge is a 
ridiculous charge. I wondered if you had 
any experience or comments on that mat- 
ter. 
Mr. COWGER. I, too, visited the hos- 
pital in Saigon and also at Da Nang, and 
I talked to troops. So far as I know, it is 
not a problem, has never been a prob- 
lem, and I think it is just newspaper 
talk. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. KYROS. On the subject of the 
morale of the men, which was brought 
into the discussion, I think one of the 
most important statements I have heard, 
repeated to me by the chaplain, Captain 
Delow, in Da Nang, who is the Navy 
chaplain with the 3d Marine Amphibious 
Forces, indicated that not only do the 
men in Vietnam have the quality of no- 
bility and dedication in the job they are 
doing, but they have a true American 
missionary zeal, Unbelievable as it seems, 
many men I talked to from Maine—good 
Maine men—said to me that once their 
term or hitch was up in Vietnam, they 
wanted to stay over a year in order to go 
into the villages and work with the vil- 
lagers to build the country. 

To me it was a tremendous credit to 
these men who understand the purpose 
for which they are there and possess an 
enormous sophistication and under- 
standing of the kind of complex military 
war they were fighting. 

My colleague has said that he visited 
the villages. You must have understood 
that, in order to fight in the various vil- 
lages, the men must know, hamlet-by 
hamlet, whether it is a VC hard-core 
hamlet or whether North Vietnamese 
troops are there, because the war is 
fought differently in different areas. 

I also had the pleasure and honor to 
visit on the U.S.S. Oriskany. I talked with 
a Navy fighter pilot, a Crusader pilot, a 
lieutenant in the Navy, from Kittery, 
Maine, Lieutenant Wyman. He was the 
only Navy pilot in the task force to have 
shot down a Mig in the past month. He 
had shot down a Mig-19. They had 
photos showing how he had done it, just 
50 feet above some rice paddies in the 
Red River Valley. 
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From the ist Marine Air Cavalry to the 
civilians from AID, Americans in Viet- 
nam evinced the kind of dedication, de- 
termination, and courage that should in- 
still a sense of resolve in the people of 
this country if we could but see it. Then I 
do not think we would hear so many 
voices of weak resolution, of weak will, 
in feeling that our country is in tough 
straits. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I certainly think 
the gentleman has expressed himself 
completely and firmly, and I thoroughly 
agree with him. I also saw almost 200 
Mississippians in Vietnam and I found 
them to be outstanding soldiers, 

Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me briefly? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield again to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. COWGER. I know that you have 
had experience in the Korean war. I 
wondered what your answer would be if 
we asked the same question I asked of 
military leaders in South Vietnam. That 
was, Are we integrating the armed forces 
of our countries as quickly and as expe- 
ditiously as we should? Would you care 
to answer that question? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. At this time I 
must say I really do not think I am qual- 
ified to answer the gentleman’s question. 
I really have not made a study of it. Cer- 
tainly we are doing a lot for all the forces 
involved. 

We have furnished them advisers, we 
have furnished them equipment, and we 
have furnished them ammunition and 
all types of supplies. 

I know I am not qualified at this time 
to answer the gentleman’s question. I 
believe it would be a snap judgment, and 
I do not have the answer. 

Maybe the gentleman from Georgia 
could help me on this question? 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I also 
thank the gentleman for taking this 
time and sharing it with others who have 
been in Southeast Asia during the holi- 
days. 

I am sure the gentleman will agree 
with me and all of us who say we do not 
become experts on Vietnam or on South- 
east Asia in a week or 5 or 6 days. But I 
do think it was one of the most enlight- 
ening weeks of my entire life. I am very 
happy I was permitted to make the trip. 
It has been in itself an education and 
one that I think I needed, and one which 
I think all other Members of Congress 
similarly situated as I am—that is, being 
a relatively new Member—need in mak- 
ing the decisions that we have to make in 
this body. 

I think the people who mapped out my 
itinerary did a magnificent job, because 
they gave us a little sample of nearly 
everything, although it was impossible 
for us to see and experience everything. 
I have enjoyed the discussion this after- 
noon, because I know many Members of 
Congress saw things I did not see, and 
perhaps I saw some they did not see. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, if 
I may interrupt the gentleman, there is 
one point the gentleman made on which 
I certainly agreed. General Westmore- 
land said he agreed that Members of 
Congress should come over and take a 
look at the situation. I was worried— 
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as I think the gentleman from Georgia 
was worried—because we certainly did 
not want to interfere with the war. But 
I talked with General Westmoreland, 
and in the 30 minutes’ time I had with 
the General, he said, “I want you to come 
over and find out what is going on.” 
He emphasized the point that he hoped 
the American people had the patience 
that the troops in Vietnam had the en- 
durance to win. I found General West- 
moreland to certainly have that trait of 
leadership. Our men have a great respect 
for him. I was impressed with Ambassa- 
<i Bunker, and I have confidence in 

im. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I might point out that the group of 
which I was privileged to be a member 
stopped at Honolulu, where we had 
briefings at the very highest level with 
CINCPAC, and then we continued on to 
Thailand, where we visited an air base, 
among other things. 

Our visit to Vietnam was from the 
very bottom to the very top. We went 
all the way from Can Tho in the delta, 
and headquarters for the IV Corps, all 
the way up to Da Nang, and then we too 
had a chance to go to the Yankee Sta- 
tion, where we had a great experience 
on the U.S. S. Ranger—incidentally only 
50 miles from Haiphong. Our visit also 
included the fighting units around Chu 
Lai and the great port of Cam Ranh 
Bay. 

At this point I would like to bring up 
something that would be appropriate to 
the discussion in connection with the 
question that was just asked about 
Korea. I would say—and I think every 
member of my party would say—that 
one of the highlights, if not the high- 
light, of our whole trip to Vietnam was 
the visit to the forces of the Republic of 
Korea. Most people do not realize this, 
but there are 50,000 Korean troops in 
Vietnam today, and they are some of the 
very finest fighting men in the world. 
There are three divisions from Korea. 
It was our privilege to visit the famous 
White Horse Division. Every member of 
our party was impressed with the 
toughness and with the soldierly bear- 
ing and with the dedication to duty of 
these Korean troops. 

This brings to mind the fact that there 
was similar comparison between Korea 
and Vietnam in the days of the Korean 
war. We had to come to the aid of Korea, 
and now Korea is able in some measure 
to pay this back by sending 50,000 really 
fine troops to assist the work that is 
being done in Vietnam. 

These men are tough. These men are 
proud. These men claim a 10-to-1 kill 
ratio over the enemy. It did all of our 
hearts good to see the contribution which 
they are willingly making to the cause 
of freedom in Asia. I thought it proper 
to mention this at this time. 

I should like also to say that we had 
a very representative visit because we 
visited the Chu Hoi post. As I said, we 
visited the pacification effort in the del- 
ta, the Special Forces camp in one of the 
provinces up near the Cambodian bor- 
der, and a hamlet in which we got down 
really to the “nitty gritty” level. This 
was in a community which has the tomb 
of Ho Chi Minh’s father. There has been 
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a very knotty problem there in the paci- 
fication effort, but a great deal of prog- 
ress has been made. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. May I ask the 
gentleman a question before he closes 
his remarks? This goes back to the ques- 
tion asked by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

I did not have the opportunity to visit 
the Korean division. I did talk with a 
commander who was a commander in 
Korea. He is now a commander in Viet- 
nam. He says that the South Koreans, 
when we were fighting in Korea, really 
got the “spirit of 76, which we have 
here in this country. He says they really 
wanted to win. He said he felt like the 
ARVN Forces did not have that spirit. 

Could the gentleman tell a difference 
between the Koreans and the ARVN 
Forces? 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Let me say 
that while I had very broad experience 
in Vietnam, one of the things I did not 
have an opportunity to do was to visit 
an ARVN unit, so I cannot draw com- 
parisons. I would say that the esprit de 
corps of the Koreans was of the highest 
order. 

Before going further I should like to 
say this was true as to all of the Ameri- 
cans I talked with everywhere. 

I made it a point, whether I was talk- 
ing with a private, a corporal, a sergeant, 
an officer, an admiral, a general, or a 
civilian, to ask how long the particular 
individual had been in Vietnam. Then 
the second question I asked was whether 
he thought things had improved. I sup- 
pose I addressed this question to at least 
75 or 100 people or more. I did not keep 
a count. 

I will say that in 100 percent of the 
times the people told me that things 
were definitely improved. They were ex- 
tremely optimistic. So far as their own 
areas were concerned and their own spe- 
cialities were concerned, things were 
better. 

The morale of the American people 
over there, both civilians and military, 
is extremely good. They are, of course, 
angered by what they read and hear 
about dissension at home, but they are 
extremely proud of what they are doing. 
Many with whom I talked were back for 
a second or third tour of duty. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I might say that 
there was only one problem I heard of. 
The young men asked me also, “What 
about those card burners and draft 
dodgers and antiwar demonstrations 
back home?“ I assured them that is was 
a small segment, and that 99 percent of 
the people of this country were behind 
the fighting men all the way. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. As I say, they 
were angered by it; but not deterred. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. They were not 
deterred. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

I should like to make several comments 
in response to several questions and 
other comments made. 

First I should like to concur in the re- 
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marks of the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina about the great 
contribution and the selfless service of a 
very tremendous American, Bob Hope. 
I should like also to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, who suggested perhaps a group of 
us should cosponsor a resolution to have 
the U.S. Congress or the U.S. Govern- 
ment present another gold medal to Bob 
Hope and his troupe. 

I would like to associate myself also 
with the remarks of my distinguished 
colleagues concerning the terrific morale 
of our Armed Forces in Vietnam. It is 
phenomenally good. 

My judgment is that many of the men 
have asked to extend their tour of service 
over and over when their tour of duty is 
completed because they are proud and 
very anxious to serve this country and get 
this war over with as soon as possible, 
which is a war that nobody wants. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to re- 
spond to the particular questions raised 
by the gentleman from Kentucky about 
the participation of the Vietnamese in 
the activities not only of the war but of 
the peace. It seems to me that there are 
two very significant activities that are 
going on in Vietnam as a means of giving 
the people of Vietnam a feeling of se- 
curity and confidence after an area is 
reclaimed from Vietcong control and as 
a means of establishing local govern- 
ments and economic and social activity 
both at the hamlet and province level. 
The first is the combined action platoons 
or CAV’s, as we call them. 

There are CAV platoons in many re- 
gions of South Vietnam. There happen 
to be 79 in the Ist Corps area, which is 
closest to the DMZ and to North Vietnam. 
Nevertheless, they are only in about 10 
percent of the villages and hamlets of 
South Vietnam. We have to keep this in 
perspective. They are protecting some- 
thing like 280,000 people with an eventual 
total of over 400,000 contemplated. To 
keep it in perspective we must remember 
that there are approximately 17.7 million 
people in Vietnam. In the ist Corps area 
there are 3.7 million people. In the 2d 
Corps area there are 3 million people. 
In the 3d Corps area there are 5 million 
people. In the 4th Corps area there are 6 
million people. 

So this is really only the beginning or 
a small drop in the bucket toward the 
conclusion of the program, although it is 
a very significant program and I believe 
it is going to have great influence. 

The objective of the CAV platoons is to 
destroy the Vietcong, to protect public 
security, to protect the friendly local 
governments, and to protect the bases 
and communications access and to orga- 
nize local intelligence nets and to con- 
duct propaganda against the Vietcong as 
well as to participate in civic actions. 

There is a second program that I think 
is really significant also. This made me 
feel good to find out more about it and 
to see the action on it. This second pro- 
gram is the pacification program which 
is also under the military. It is identified 
as the civilian or civic operations and 
revolutionary development support 
groups or corps. This is a CIA-sponsored 
program. The 59-man RD teams are all 
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Vietnamese. They are not Americans at 
all, They are organized roughly as fol- 
lows: 

A group consists of a group leader, a 
deputy group leader, an intelligence offi- 
cer, two communications personnel, who 
are usually radio technicians, two me- 
chanics, two men in charge of the 34- 
man militia, which is the security por- 
tion of the group, one interteam leader 
for civic affairs, and new life develop- 
ment teams. There are 10 individuals as- 
signed to civic affairs which generally 
covers grievances, administration, and 
the motivation of the people in the civil- 
ian population. There are seven mem- 
bers of the new life development team 
all specially trained in the fields of edu- 
cation, culture, land reform, coopera- 
tives, hygiene and sanitation, agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry, cottage and in- 
dustry construction, and public works. 

I had a lot of questions in my mind 
when I went over as to what was being 
done in the area of land reform. I would 
like to inform the Congress that this 
cadre in general has the following nine 
duties which are very important in a 
land where the problems have been so 
complex. First they are to formalize 
existing land leases. 

Second, to put rents in legal limits. 

Third, to publicize tax and rent ex- 
emptions. 

Fourth, assist in listing abandoned 
a and recommending their disposi- 

on. 

Fifth, organize meetings to discuss 
land distribution. 

Sixth, assist in the assessment of Viet- 
cong- allocated land. 

Seventh, assist in adjustment of illegal 
claims of public lands. 

Eighth, assist in adjudication of all 
land disputes. 

Ninth, assist in issuing titles to land 
bought from dispossessed landowners. 

I would like to say to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that the 59-man cadres, 
naturally, are located and recruited in 
the villages and then they are sent to 
Vung Tau, southeast of Saigon, for spe- 
cial training as a team, after which they 
are returned to perform the civic action 
programs. These programs of pacification 
not only provide security which is vital 
to the establishment of local government, 
but they do much more. The program 
provides political control, the involve- 
ment of the people, the initiation of eco- 
nomic and social activity at the hamlet 
level, and coordination with and utiliza- 
tion of the province governments and of- 
ficials who were elected by the people 
which in my opinion would be compara- 
ble to our country or to our State govern- 
ments to work with these provincial gov- 
ernments. 

At the present time the province chief 
is not an elected official, but is appointed 
by the Central Vietnamese Government 
at Saigon, which I thought was rather 
significant. And, at such time as the 
CORE organization becomes capable of 
more broadly implementing and expand- 
ing their programs, not only at the ham- 
let level but also at the province level, it 
is contemplated that the province chief 
will then be elected by the people also. 

One other thing which I feel is tre- 
mendously significant is this: By com- 
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parison with any country on earth, the 
elections held in South Vietnam were a 
tremendous success, As an example, not- 
withstanding many threats of violence 
and atrocities which were perpetrated by 
the Vietcong to put fear into the people 
and prevent them from seeking free elec- 
tions, 86.1 percent of the people in the I 
Corps area voted in the presidential elec- 
tion and 70.8 percent of the people voted 
in the congressional elections which fol- 
lowed. 

I would like to say that there is no 
State in the Union which can match that 
record for voter participation. The suc- 
cessful presidential and legislative local 
elections, and the inauguration of the 
new national government were very seri- 
ous political defeats for the Vietcong. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I would like to 
comment at this point upon the General 
Assembly. Did the gentleman from 
Alaska have an opportunity to go to the 
General Assembly or to the Senate in 
Saigon? 

Mr. POLLOCK. No; I did not. I know 
that I would have very much enjoyed it. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I note that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] 
is shaking his head. However, I would 
like to make this comment and then I 
shall yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

I was talking with a Member of the 
General Assembly and asked, “How many 
Members do you have in the House of 
Representatives or in the General As- 
sembly?” He said, “We have 137.” He 
said, “No; I am wrong; one was as- 
sassinated yesterday by the Vietcong. 
We have 136.” 

So these are the problems involved. 
They have great strains and pressures 
not only in their efforts to get the gov- 
ernment off to a good start, but in pre- 
serving their own lives. 

Mr. POLLOCK. And, I think with a 
tremendous amount of courage. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gentle- 
man from Mississippi for yielding and 
I want to assure the gentleman in the 
well and all the Members of the House 
that I have followed with avid interest 
all of the discussions which have gone 
on in both the House of Representatives 
and in the other body. I felt so deeply 
about this problem, as did the gentleman 
from Mississippi, that I decided to go to 
South Vietnam. 

However, before I went, I decided I 
had better do some preparation. The 
more I studied the problem, the more 
I realized that one man could do very 
little. In consultation with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky, we 
decided to put together a team to go 
there. After we had made certain studies 
we put together a team composed of two 
political scientists, two ministers, a Negro 
mayor of a city, Springfield, Ohio; an 
Iowa farmer, a mother with a son in the 
service, a businessman, and two Con- 
gressmen. 

Each of us was required to do a great 
amount of reading and in doing so it was 
suggested to each of us to read every- 
thing from the extreme “dove” position 
as represented by Senator FULBRIGHT to 
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the “hawk” position and everything in 
between. In other words, we wanted to 
be prepared because we wanted to be 
sure that we understood the situation as 
much as we possibly could before we 
went there. 

I am glad to see that their findings so 
far correspond very closely to what I have 
heard today. But also because of our 
special interest in probing, and the way 
in which we set up our organization, I be- 
lieve that we will have something of great 
value to offer, with 14 or 15 suggestions, 
and I hope that when we present this 
that the Members who are here today 
will be on the floor because, as I say, we 
will have some specific recommendations 
which are designed to get at some of the 
very problems that concern you, and 
which may be able to do something very 
constructive, and in an effective way 
about de-Americanizing the war, which 
we also believe is the great need. 

We have not as yet made our report, 
inasmuch as we are waiting for addi- 
tional reports that became necessary be- 
cause of our probing, and also from the 
additional probing we did after we came 
back. Also we feel that this report should 
go first to the President of the United 
States because, as I say, it contains about 
14 or 15 suggestions which concern what 
we can do about it now. And since the 
President has the responsibility for for- 
eign affairs we thought he should have it 
first, and then we will present it to the 
House floor. And again I say that I surely 
hope all of the Members who are here 
now will be able to be on hand at the 
time we present the report, to listen to 
the report, and to make and ask probing 
questions, and let us continue what I be- 
lieve is needed more than anything else, 
an intelligent discussion of this whole 
problem. 

I believe that one of the reasons we are 
in trouble over there is that we have not 
had debate before great decisions have 
been made. Since we have not had such 
a debate, and since there is such a serious 
problem over there, I believe that we need 
the debate, and we need it now, on a 
high-level basis, to evolve some long- 
range answers and some immediate 
answers. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cowon! is doing special research on the 
need of an Asian policy, and how one 
might be involved. I have had special 
interest in foreign policy in a general 
way. I have had trouble with our foreign 
policy throughout the years, not only 
concerning Vietnam, but all of our for- 
eign policies—we really have not had a 
foreign policy. A very high official in 
Government not so long ago, in response 
to a question, said that there are 120 na- 
tions in the world with whom we do 
business, so we have 120 different foreign 
policies. He spoke the truth, but that is 
tragedy. 

So again I want to say that I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to participate in 
this discussion, and to commend all the 
gentlemen who have gone to South Viet- 
nam and done on-the-scene studies. They 
have gone beyond their call of duty. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I would like to 
say to the gentleman that I understand 
he went to the General Assembly while 
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he was in South Vietnam, and I under- 
stand that he as well as other Members 
of the House have invited some of the 
members from the General Assembly in 
South Vietnam to come to the United 
States, and that they possibly will come 
this year. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes. I am glad that 
the gentleman raised that point, because 
as Members of Congress, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cowcer], and the 
two political scientists decided that we 
should visit the legislative assembly. 
When we went there it was during 
Thanksgiving vacation, and as you will 
recall they had just completed their elec- 
tions, and they were at the time in charge 
of temporary officers who were selected 
from the senior members, those senior in 
age. 

We had a very fine discussion with 
these temporary leaders on the House 
side. We saw the House in session. And 
it was a thrilling experience. As I say, 
having a little interest in American his- 
tory, it seemed to me that I was sitting on 
the sidelines and witnessing in South 
Vietnam what our people in Philadelphia 
must have witnessed in 1776 when they 
authored our great Declaration of In- 
dependence, and later when they au- 
thored the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Then we went over to the Senate side, 
and over there they have caught on very 
fast, it is a closer knit group, you know, 
than the House side is. They are rather 
close, and they immediately adjourned 
and had a little session for us to set the 
stage for them to entertain our entire 
team, and they did this on Thanksgiving 
night. It was a tremendous experience. 
They are facing their problems and are 
beginning to play a part in the develop- 
ment of their country. So they asked us 
all kinds of questions. It was a very fine 
session, and they asked questions on how 
to improve their procedures, what rules 
and regulations they should adopt, and 
what precedents and procedures they 
should follow, and so forth. 

After all of these questions which we 
had tried our best to answer, we made 
the suggestion that they should come to 
America, and since we were Representa- 
tives of the House, we officially extended 
the invitation of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that a committee of their 
House and their Senate come to America, 
not only to visit this body, but to visit 
our county governments, our city gov- 
ernments, our State governments, and 
this Government; and to see if they 
could not begin to sense their responsi- 
bility of trying to represent the people. 
This is very important because too many 
of the people have been elected because 
of superior organization rather than hav- 
ing a sense of feeling of what the people’s 
desires and needs are. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his fine remarks. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. KYROS. I would just like to say 
that it seems to be the consensus that 
the military problem so far as our forces 
in Vietnam are concerned is well in con- 
trol and in good progress. But neverthe- 
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less when we talk of pacification and the 
nation-building program, I think the 
gentleman from Mississippi will agree 
with me that one thing becomes obvious 
about Vietnam both under military and 
civilian attempts that we are trying to 
bring in a miracle rise in an increased 
rice production and butterfly pumps and 
increasing their water capacities and fer- 
tilizers. That is probably going to take a 
long time. Therefore, my ultimate judg- 
ment on leaving Vietnam and after seeing 
firsthand what was to be seen is that 
the United States should strive as vigor- 
ously as possible in seeking all possible 
alternatives to get a negotiated peace and 
a political resolution of the conflict be- 
cause otherwise no matter how well the 
military situation goes, the pacification 
or nation-building program is going to 
take many years and is going to keep us 
in South Vietnam for many, many years 
to come. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I became acutely 
aware of how desperately Hanoi depends 
upon the antiwar demonstrations and 
the peaceniks and the war protestors in 
the United States. 

I became acutely aware of the gross 
disservice that these individuals do to 
the servicemen who risk their lives in 
Vietnam and to the country. I think 
many of these people do this unwittingly. 

Documents from captured Vietcong 
prisoners convey a confidence that war 
protests and peace demonstrations and 
discouragement in the United States 
with the pace of the war will give the 
enemy the psychological and political 
victory he so desperately needs—a vic- 
tory he cannot possibly win militarily or 
otherwise. 

In the course of our extensive travels 
in South Vietnam, we flew by Marine 
helicopter to an area south of Da Nang 
in the I Corps area to Hoi An, the pro- 
vincial capital of Quang Nam Province, 
and intended to also go to the nearby 
hamlet of Thanh Nam, but darkness pre- 
vented our entry into Thanh Nam. At 
Hoi An we talked with the combined ac- 
tion platoon personnel and with the 
Vietnamese members of the CORDS 
cadre and their American military ad- 
visers to discuss the effectiveness of their 
programs in an area not yet sufficiently 
pacified or cleared of Vietcong. 

The discussions were enlightening, and 
the enthusiasm pronounced. As we de- 
parted Hoi An and flew over the hamlet 
of Thanh Nam, another helicopter in the 
area with us was shot down over the 
hamlet by the Vietcong and destroyed, 
with all persons aboard losing their lives. 
Although we did not know it at the time, 
immediately following our departure 
from Hoi An, this provincial capital of 
Quang Nam Province, was attacked by 
the Vietcong, and the siege lasted for 
approximately 3 days. A number of offi- 
cials and other persons in the village 
were killed, and we indeed were fortu- 
nate to have made a timely departure 
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quite by luck, and to have missed this 
vicious attack by only a few minutes. 

The war is going well for South Viet- 
nam, and I feel the North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong are in deep trouble. Ac- 
cordingly, we seem to be approaching a 
decisive phase of the war, and can an- 
ticipate more intensive efforts by the 
frustrated enemy who must have vic- 
tories, however temporary, to gain psy- 
chologically, in the hope of achieving a 
position of apparent strength for future 
negotiations and bargaining. 

With the situation continually deteri- 
orating and becoming desperate for the 
Vietcong, a maximum effort will have 
to be made, and relatively soon, In-coun- 
try recruitments and infiltration from 
the north have been cut in half this year, 
and our “Chieu Hoi’ or “open arms” 
program for returnees who surrender is 
on the increase. 

The patient and protracted war is no 
longer adequate for the enemy, A 
stepped-up, frantic, urgent effort appears 
to be in the offing; there is an increase 
in hit-and-run terrorism in Saigon and 
elsewhere, and a decisive phase of the 
war appears imminent in the next few 
months. The North Vietnamese are aban- 
doning their policy of conserving troops, 
and militarily ridiculous assaults are be- 
ing launched, apparently in the frantic 
hope for a psychological appearance of 
having achieved a position of strength 
for negotiating a favorable cease-fire— 
which would in great measure be a North 
Vietnamese victory. 

I thank the gentleman for this oppor- 
tunity to participate with him in this 
discussion of this very important matter 
and in this very useful colloquy. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sure the gentle- 
man does not mean to confine his state- 
ment just to beatniks und peaceniks and 
marchers and demonstrators. I had the 
privilege of being in Vietnam on two 
occasions—not recently—the last time 
was in April of 1967. I think what the 
gentleman from Alaska says should not 
be confined just to beatniks and to peace- 
niks and to that type of individual. 

I think there are things that are said 
right Lere on Capitol Hill by elected pub- 
lic officials and things said in the pulpits 
of our country by ministers of the gospel 
and by teachers of our youth who speak 
at universities, and others. So I do not 
think we can just say that the boys in 
Vietnam—znd at least this was not the 
situation chen I was over there on two 
occasions—as I say, I do not think we 
can just say that the boys are concerned 
about what the fuzzy hairs and the dirty 
faces are doing but they are getting a lot 
of trouble and our country is getting a 
lot of trouble because of statements made 
by people in high places who ought to 
have better sense and better judgment 
than to engage in that kind of talk. 
Would the gentleman from Alaska not 
agree with that statement? 

Mr. POLLOCK. I do agree. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I agree with the 
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gentleman also and I am sure the gen- 
tleman from Alaska does. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I absolutely agree in 
the remarks made by the distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to thank my colleagues for 
participating in this discussion today. It 
has certainly meant a great deal to me 
and has given me some thoughts and 
ideas to further my feeling on the war 
in Vietnam, 

There is no question about it. The Viet- 
nam situation is the most important is- 
sue that we have facing us in the Con- 
gress. It is the most important issue we 
have facing the American people. 

I was quite surprised when back in my 
congressional district I was talking to a 
high school class and I asked, “How 
many of you have loved ones in Vietnam 
or have someone going over there now or 
who has just gotten back?” Over half of 
the numbers of that student body had 
somebody who had been in Vietnam or 
who had just gotten back or who was 
over there now. So, Mr. Speaker, it af- 
fects the great majority of the people of 
our country and certainly this is a timely 
discussion. I certainy appreciate my col- 
leagues participating. 


REPORT OF CONGRESSMAN SCOTT 
TO HIS CONSTITUENTS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, at the be- 
ginning of this session of the 90th Con- 
gress I want to obtain the views of my 
constituents on a number of problems 
confronting the country and am includ- 
ing a questionnaire with my newsletter 
being sent to all postal patrons in the 
Eighth District of Virginia. A copy of 
both the questionnaire and the news- 
letter is being included in the RECORD 
for the information of my colleagues: 

Your CONGRESSMAN, BILL Scott, REPORTS 

The second session of the 90th Congress, 
which convened January 15, is a continua- 
tion of the body which met last year, There- 
fore, measures introduced last year and not 
acted upon may still be considered without 
reintroduction, 

STATE OF THE UNION 

The highlight this month, of course, is the 
President's State of the Union message de- 
livered Wednesday, January 17. The President 
indicated that the budget would be increased 
by $10.4 billion and warned the Congress 
that economic disaster would follow unless 
the proposed 10% surtax was authorized. 
Among other things, he asked for $2.1 billion 
for a manpower program appropriation, an 
increase of 25%, requested $1 billion for a 
model cities program, compared with an ap- 
propriation of $312 million last year, spoke of 
fully funding all of the $2.2 billion poverty 
program, increasing the resources of the 
Asian Development Bank, and requested leg- 
islation to free our gold reserves, He indicated 
that in the event all of his measures were 
approved, including the surtax, we would 
still have a budget deficit for the next fiscal 
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year of $8 billion. It is interesting to note 
that in last year’s State of the Union message 
the President spoke of a deficit of $8.1 billion 
for this fiscal year but he now estimates this 
year’s deficit will exceed $20 billion. Few 
would disagree with his statement that there 
is a restlessness in the country, a question- 
ing; in fact I believe that the riots, near 
anarchy and rampant crime in the streets, as 
well as the dollar crisis, are of concern to all 
thinking people. Rather than spending more 
and taxing more, I hope that the Congress 
will be selective, have priorities in spending, 
and weigh each proposal against the cost to 
the taxpayer and our needs in Viet Nam. 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE AGENDA 
THIS YEAR 


1. National Cemeteries, Because our na- 
tional cemeteries are filling up so fast that 
the problem of space is becoming critical, 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, of which 
I am a member, is going to conduct an in- 
vestigation. At current burial rates, all avail- 
able space in the cemeteries will be filled by 
1975. A special subcommittee will be ap- 
pointed to look into the problem. I hope this 
subcommittee will formulate a national 
policy on the cemeteries which will be ac- 
ceptable to the country. 

2. Vietnam Veterans’ Home Loans. Two 
years ago there was enacted a Vietnam GI 
Bill for education and home loan availability. 
Because the interest rate was not competi- 
tive with rates on other types of investments 
the home loan program dried up. It is ex- 
pected that the Committee will hold hear- 
ings as soon as possible to seek solutions to 
the problem. 

3. Veterans’ Compensation. The Committee 
will consider increases in monthly compen- 
sation rates for service connected disability 
and benefits for service connected deaths. 

POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 

AGENDA 

1. Continue to review types of questions 
asked in connection with censuses, including 
consideration of my Bill to limit the number 
of questions, 

2. Establishment of an equitable system of 
fixing and adjusting wage-board salaries, and 
a review of the recently announced Civil 
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Service Commission plan to equalize wages 
of blue collar workers. 

3. Extension of the career classification 
system to Selective Service employees, hear- 
ings on the so-called “Bill of Rights” legisla- 
tion for Federal employees and an audit of 
the incentive awards program. 

4. Refinancing of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Fund with special emphasis on effective 
means to arrest any further rise in the un- 
funded liability. 

5. Special postal studies of standardized 
dimensions for mail matter, the development 
of greater machine capacity to process a 
variety of dimensions and the suitability of 
the postal cost ascertainment system. 

6. Eliminate political patronage in ap- 
pointments of postmasters and rural carriers. 

7. On-site inspections of a number of ma- 
jor postal centers, coupled with a review of 
progress of postal research and development 
activities. 

COMMUTER TAX 


Concern has been expressed about a pro- 
posed payroll tax on the salaries of those 
who work in Washington but live in suburban 
areas. It now appears that this proposal will 
not be submitted to Congress but should it 
be, you can be assured that I will oppose it, 
as I believe will every member of Congress 
from Virginia and Maryland. It is highly un- 
likely that Congress would authorize a Dis- 
trict of Columbia payroll tax. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Commuters in the Washington area for 
years have been plagued with mounting traf- 
fic problems. I promoted a conference on 
transportation of all Washington area Con- 
gressmen last year and later the Sub-com- 
mittee on Roads of the House Public Works 
Committee held hearings on the area prob- 
lems. Still several agencies seem to be drag- 
ging their feet. Inasmuch as the President 
has indicated that the city of Washington 
should be a model for the nation, I have 
asked him to use his high office to instill a 
sense of urgency in his subordinates so that 
citizens of the area and visitors can have 
ready access to our Capitol city. With all of 
the government agencies involved in trans- 
portation and the conflicting ideas being ad- 
vocated, it seems that Presidential interven- 
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tion is warranted and necessary to eliminate 
the transportation dilemma, 


DISTRICT OFFICE 


I plan to be in the District office, located 
in the Fredericksburg Post Office, on Fridays 
January 26, February 9 and February 23, 
throughout the day. If you have any matter 
to discuss with me and would prefer to visit 
the Fredericksburg office rather than to come 
to Washington, please contact Mrs. Hancock 
at 273-0536 for an appointment. 


ACADEMY APPOINTMENTS 


I have been privileged this year to nomi- 
nate one young man as a principal to attend 
the Military Academy at West Point, two to 
attend the Naval Academy at Annapolis, five 
to attend the Air Force Academy at Colo- 
rado Springs and four to attend the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at Kings Point, New 
York. These principal nominees are boys who 
reside in Fairfax, Prince William, Loudoun 
and King George Counties. Alternates who 
were nominated in each instance for appoint- 
ments, in the event the principal nominees 
for some reason is unable to attend, come 
from almost every county in the District. 
These young men were chosen entirely on the 
basis of competitive examinations. Any boy 
who would like to be appointed in 1969 
should contact my office for an application 
prior to October of this year. 

WHAT IS YOUR OPINION? 

Every member of Congress has to use his 
own judgment as issues arise during the day. 
However, it is very helpful to know the feel- 
ings of constituents he represents. Therefore, 
it will be appreciated if you will give me the 
benefit of your opinion on a number of mat- 
ters mentioned in the enclosed questionnaire, 
The Library of Congress has approved the 
questionnaire as to impartiality and the re- 
sults will be published as soon as they can be 
tabulated. 

NEWSLETTER DISTRIBUTION 

This newsletter and the questionnaire are 
being sent to all homes in the 8th District 
but for the balance of the year newsletters 
will be sent only to constituents who request 
them. If you are already on the mailing List, 
do not return the form. 


1. Which of the following fiscal policies should the United 
States follow? 


Impose a surtax on income 
Reduce appropriations for existing programs 


Postpone new domestic programs 
Limit American travel abroad. 
Encourage foreigners to visit the United States. 
2. To reduce crime and disorder in our country do you 
2 in the invest 

r appropriations to 
r enforcement of eds laws.. 
Additional criminal laws 
Government jm for unemp 
3. bas» ea the following policies 


—＋ of pon to ——. — 


ves No No opinion 


Yes No No opinion 


5. Should the United Same 2 to trade with nations that 


are aiding North Vi 


7. Do you favor a tax c 


you favor? 


Use all undeveloped 
recreation 


Tax incentives to reduce po 
Establishing a Federal 


6. Should the Constitution be 3 to permit voluntary 
prayer and Bible reading in schools? 
it for small political campaign 


ributions. 
* — celebrating all national holidays on Friday or 


9. Concerning. proposed 8 he of the Potomac River 


agency y to 14. — land use 
ver frontage for parks and 


oe  ———— 


DOMESTIC TEXTILES AND APPAREL 
INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ZaBLOcKI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WHITENER] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday of last week, January 15, 1968, 
the U.S, Tariff Commission released a 


two-volume study of the impact of im- 
ports upon the domestic textile and ap- 
parel industry. This report was made 
pursuant to a request by the President of 
the United States on October 4, 1967. The 
report is quite lengthy, consuming 174 
pages in volume 1 and 316 pages in 
volume 2. 

The report has been a disappointment 
to those of us who have tried to defend 
the jobs of American people in the tex- 


tile and apparel industry. I know that 
it has been said that the Commission did 
not have the mission and did not under- 
take to draw any conclusions, and that 
their study was limited to a factfinding 
operation. They did this, but they also 
did considerable editorializing. 

I have carefully read this rather volu- 
minous study with great interest. There 
is a continuing thread of thought 
throughout the report that the Com- 
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mission is unwilling to say that imports 
are harmfully affecting the domestic tex- 
tile industry and the job opportunities of 
our people. They get around to their 
conclusion in a rather devious way. 

One statement that they make on page 
32 of volume 1 is illustrative of how they 
duck and dodge so as not to take a posi- 
tion for the American industry and the 
American employee. On that page they 
say: 

Because of the very large number of prod- 
uct classifications and the wide range of 
duties applicable to them, it is difficult to 
determine the burden imposed upon imports 
by the tariff or the extent to which it has 
changed over time. 


If the U.S. Tariff Commission cannot 
take from its records data as to all prod- 
uct classifications, and if they cannot 
then tell us how much duty is levied 
upon any type of product or any classi- 
fication of textile product, then who in 
the name of goodness will be able to tell 
us that? It seems to me that the entire 
study was designed to delay the action 
which the Congress was going to take 
as surely as we are here today if some 
roadblock had not been erected to pre- 
vent proper legislative action. 

They would use this device to try to 
throw the Congress off the track it was 
on in October of last year. 

The Congress was then saying to the 
people of America that “we are more in- 
terested in preserving your jobs, in de- 
veloping and doing what we can to de- 
velop further a more vibrant domestic 
textile and apparel industry. We want to 
do something else here in the Congress: 
We want to do something about this ter- 
rible problem of balance of payments our 
country is facing. 

I believe it is the sense of Congress 
that the best way to do that is to develop 
within our own country a higher degree 
of productivity and then to market those 
products abroad, rather than to apologize 
because we are more efficient than others, 
and rather than stand back—as this 
Tariff Commission report would indi- 
cate—and permit Germany and a multi- 
plicity of other countries to build up arti- 
ficial trade barriers through devices, 
such as license requirements, packaging 
requirements, and other restrictive 
measures, rather than to build up these 
barriers against the sale of American 
products in those countries, when we 
have not undertaken to do that in our 
own interests. 

It is time that the American people 
wake up to the fact that it appears the 
Congress of the United States is the only 
Government agency that is concerned 
about the economic welfare of our people 
who work in domestic industry, whether 
it be textiles or any other. I think this 
message must be understood not only by 
the people, but by those who serve in this 
Congress. 

As I make these extemporaneous re- 
marks—and I must at the outset apolo- 
gize for not having prepared remarks, 
but time has not been available for 
that—as I ramble, I hope I can take 
this Tariff Commission report and show 
to my colleagues that from its own find- 
ings, even though it did not intend it 
that way, the Commission shows that we 
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have real problems in the import field 
which we must meet. This is true not 
only in imports, but—as my friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY] would 
find—this report carries with it a mes- 
sage which the cotton-producing areas, 
such as the great cotton-producing area 
which he represents, had better take 
note, because unless the trend is halted, 
the cotton agricultural industry in Amer- 
ica is on its way out. That is as certain 
as anything can be certain. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FLYNT]. 

Mr, FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from North Carolina in 
his very astute analysis of the recent 
report of the U.S. Tariff Commission. 

From what I have been able to learn 
from a preliminary reading—and let me 
say that I intend to read it much more 
thoroughly and much more carefully— 
the Tariff Commission either did not 
make the investigation it should have 
made or, in the alternative, it failed to 
reach the conclusions which its investi- 
gation, in fact, would have authorized. 

The focal point of the report of the 
US. Tariff Commission appears to me to 
be the fact that it selected the artificially 
low point, the low point in 1966, for de- 
termining the amount of damage which 
has already been inflicted upon the tex- 
tile, spinning and weaving, and related 
apparel industries, but they have not 
taken into consideration the danger and 
the peril which confronts this great in- 
dustry, both now and in the immediate 
future. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will permit me to interrupt him at that 
point, the gentleman has laid his hands 
on something which runs throughout 
this report; that is, the Tariff Commis- 
sion seems to me to have taken facts for 
periods which it believes show what they 
apparently wanted to show. 

I can give an example. In the very 
early stages of Volume One of the report 
they make the statement that U.S. aid 
programs have spent $38 million in 
establishing foreign textile plants be- 
tween 1955 and 1967. Now, does it not 
strike the gentleman as a little strange 
that they did not give us the figures for 
the period between 1946 and 1955, when 
the great outflow of American aid money 
was going to build up competition in 
foreign lands for our domestic textile 
industry? 

Mr. FLYNT. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would certainly say it is indeed 
strange. It appears that it is not strange 
by accident alone. It appears that the 
U.S. Tariff Commission, instead of basing 
its report on a comprehensive set of facts, 
has tailored the facts which it included as 
the evidence upon which the reports were 
based, and tailored the evidence in such 
a fashion to justify any action the Tariff 
Commission wanted to take, regardless of 
what the comprehensive and true facts 
were. 

Mr. WHITENER. Of course, the gen- 
tleman and I are both lawyers and have 
seen other lawyers do this sort of court- 
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house trick, but of course he and I have 
never engaged in that sort of thing. 

I might point out another thing which 
I believe my friends from Texas, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, and California may 
find interesting and of concern. 

The Tariff Commission reports that 
raw cotton exports to the European Eco- 
nomic Community countries have rather 
heavily decreased in recent years. They 
point out further that the increase in the 
use of manmade fibers has affected very 
seriously both the domestic and foreign 
markets for American grown cotton. 

This is not difficult to understand. The 
Tariff Commission points out that for 
every pound of synthetic fiber or man- 
made fiber used the textile plant gets six- 
tenths of a pound more than they get 
from cotton, because of the waste of 
cotton. 

They point out further that because of 
the undependability of the cotton crop, 
as affected by weather, Government pro- 
grams, price and many other factors, the 
industry moves to these manmade fibers. 
This is happening throughout the world. 

Then they point out that today, with 
the advanced technology in textile ma- 
chinery, a more efficient machine can 
now handle the synthetics and a wide 
variety of manmade fibers, whereas with 
the older pre-World War II machinery 
in the average textile plant it would be 
difficult to produce quality textiles other 
than cotton. 

The Tariff Commission further points 
out that total imports of textiles ex- 
panded sharply—and this is their word— 
“sharply” from 1961 to 1966, “whether 
measured by quantity, by value, or in 
relation to consumption.” 

They further say that such imports 
“have been supplied by ever increasing 
numbers of countries.” 

As the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FLYNT] just said, most of those coun- 
tries, most of them, got their productive 
capacity right out of the pocketbook of 
the American taxpayer through the AID 
program and its predecessor. So we must 
face the issue that even though the Tariff 
Commission is unwilling to handle the 
facts as we know the facts to be, that 
even in their report they show that there 
are serious problems. They point out that 
there has been an increased output and 
expansion of sales, employment, and new 
investments in plants and equipment 
during the 1960's in our country. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentle- 
man please point out how we would be 
affected, being from a heavy cotton- 
growing area where we grow quality cot- 
ton in the delta area, and what best can 
we do as Members of Congress and I as 
a Member of Congress to correct this sit- 
uation, in your opinion. 

Mr. WHITENER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I think the Tariff Commis- 
sion in its report pointed out one of the 
weaknesses in the cotton agriculture in- 
dustry today. I might say to the gentle- 
man I am interested in the cotton- 
producing phase of the textile field as 
well, because I have some upland cot- 
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ton-producing areas in my own district 
where the folks depend on it for a living. 

Let me point out to you an answer that 
might help the gentleman form his own 
conclusions as to what must be done here. 
The Tariff Commission on page 56, vol- 
ume I, points out that consumption of 
manmade fibers in apparel production 
has nearly doubled from i961 to 1965. 
They say that this change in the use 
of manmade fibers or the substitution of 
manmade fibers for cotton is explained 
by such factors as relative cost and meth- 
ods of market promotion and develop- 
ment. Another factor is research expend- 
itures. In 1965 they say there was an 
estimated $165 million spent by the 
chemical industry in America in re- 
search—this is in chemical textiles— 
whereas the total spending by Govern- 
ment and private industry alike in the 
field of cotton research amounted to only 
$26 million. 

I know that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is familiar with the $1 a bale pro- 
motional fund which the farmers have 
voted to assess on themselves, but that 
will still be peanuts compared to expendi- 
tures by the chemical textile industries in 
the use of manmade fibers. 

I think the gentleman can just as well 
face it. I know some of our people have 
faced this in the industry who prefer to 
run cotton. They feel combed yarn pro- 
duces the finest woven fabric a human 
being can wear because it has certain 
qualities that manmade fibers have never 
produced. But these textile people tell me 
that you and I are absolutely foolish if we 
assume that the chemists will not ulti- 
mately come up with a manmade fiber 
one day which will have these qualities 
which cotton now has. We see what they 
have already done. On the day when that 
comes a textile plant is not going to fool 
with a bale of cotton where they first 
have to send it through the pickers and 
get the moats out and then have waste 
in every process and have to have every 
bale of their cotton classed in order to 
find out if it has the staple that they 
want for the particular yarn when they 
can just buy a synethetic or manmade 
fiber with a staple as long as from here to 
the moon if they want it. 

Some of our cotton-producing organi- 
zations have been deluded into taking a 
position against the textile industry be- 
cause they felt that the export of cotton 
would be in some way endangered by the 
restriction of imports. I think they have 
a much more severe problem than re- 
stricting imports. It is my opinion that 
the remarkable development in manmade 
products is the biggest domestic threat to 
the textile industry. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
might say that some of us from the Cot- 
ton Belt have introduced the import tex- 
tile bill which as I recall the gentleman 
from North Carolina was one of the 
coauthors. 

Mr. WHITENER. That is right. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. And, certainly, 
we have tried to help out in this situa- 
tion. However, we have not had much 
success with this bill. 

Mr. WHITENER. It is my opinion that 
this Tariff Commission study was re- 
quested to put the roadblock before the 
prompt consideration of that particular 
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legislation. Let me say this further to the 
gentleman: In this study the Tariff Com- 
mission reports that in a 5-year period, 
from 1961 until 1966, world output of 
manmade fibers rose by about 5 billion 
pounds, compared with an increase of 
1.1 billion pounds of raw cotton and vir- 
tually no increase in raw wool output. 

So, this I think points out again the 
problem. 

And, another interesting thing—and 
I wonder if the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi had any idea this was true; I 
certainly did not until I read this re- 
port—Russia replaces the United States 
as the world’s largest producer of cotton 
in 1967. Did the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi know that? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I did not know 
that. I wonder if the gentleman from 
North Carolina knows that Russia is try- 
ing to take over the soybean market in 
Japan with the sunflower seed? 

So, we have our problems with Russia 
in trying to take our markets not only 
in cotton but in the soybean field also. 

Mr. WHITENER. In this report, on 
page 27 thereof, the Commission says 
this: 


The total world output of raw cotton has 
remained fairly stable in recent years, aver- 
aging about 22.3 billion pounds annually in 
1961-62, and about 22.7 billion pounds an- 
nually in the period of 1966-1967. 

Until 1967 the United States was the 
world’s largest producer of raw cotton, and 
in most recent years accounted for, roughly, 
one-fourth to one-third of the total world 
new supplies. In 1967, after a sharp decline, 
the United States output as a result of a 
cutback in acreage allotments, the U.S.S.R. 
replaced the United States as the world’s 
leading producer. In 1967 the combined out- 
put of four countries, the U.S.S.R., the 
United States, Mainland China and India, 
accounted for approximately three-fifths of 
the total world new supply of cotton. Pro- 
duction in the United States which amounted 
to 3.9 billion pounds in that year was equiva- 
lent to 17 percent of the world total. 


So, one can see that the cotton pic- 
ture is shifting not only in domestic con- 
sumption but, apparently, we have a 
rather titanic adversary in Soviet Rus- 
sia now for the world market in cotton. 

And I believe that we, and people in 
the business world, whether they be 
spinners or weavers or cottongrowers, 
need to get their heads together and try 
to work out something which will be 
helpful to us. I do not believe we should 
sit back and let these folks who say, 
“Well, our textile industry never had it 
so good except for part of the first two 
quarters of 1967,” get by with mislead- 
ing the public. 

We found from this report that im- 
ports are rising at a faster rate than the 
sales by domestic producers are rising. 

There were 36,000 textile manufactur- 
ing establishments in this country in 
1966 which employed 2.4 million persons. 
This was about 12 percent of the total 
number of employees in our manufactur- 
ing establishments in the United States 
during that year. 

In 1963 there were more than 700 yarn 
and thread mills engaged in the manu- 
facture of yarn and thread for resale. In 
that same year there were 28,000 estab- 
lishments in America producing apparel 
and related products. The Southern 
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States in 1963 had more than one-third 
of the total textile mills and accounted 
for about two-thirds of the total employ- 
ment, and 63 percent of the value added 
to our national economy by manufactur- 
ing of all textile mills. 

The U.S. share—and this is what the 
Tariff Commission says—of world pro- 
duction in textiles is smaller today than 
it was in the early 1950’s. They point out 
that even though we have felt at times 
that we were moving ahead in the tex- 
tile field in America that the relative 
position of the United States as a world 
producer of textile products has declined 
significantly in the past decade—and this 
is what the Tariff Commission says—as 
a result of the emergence of a number 
of new foreign producers, particularly, 
they say, since the early 1950's. 

Now they furthter point out something 
that we already know. They say that 
notwithstanding this import problem 
that: 

In the Kennedy Round the United States 
agreed to duty reduce all textile products 
accounting for $720 million or 69 percent of 
the $1.43 billion in U.S. dutiable imports on 
all products in this group in 1964. 


And they say that in the Kennedy 
round “the average duty reduction 
weighted by dutiable trade on imports of 
all cotton textiles amounted to about 20 
percent, on manmade textiles to 15 per- 
cent, and on world textiles—excluding 
carpets—to about 2 percent; totals of 
other fibers underwent an average re- 
duction of 41 percent.” 

Now, how can a nation turn its back 
on its own people with these rather sig- 
nificant reductions of tariffs at a time 
when the Tariff Commission itself is say- 
ing that the relative position of the 
United States as a world producer of 
textile products has declined significant- 
ly, particularly since the early 1950’s. 
Why should we send a bunch of folks 
over there who are supposed to be loyal 
Americans and who say “Well, let us 
take some more of the duty off, and let 
these foreigners to whom we gave equip- 
ne run us completely out of the ball 
par! * 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am proud to join my 
colleague, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER], in seeking 
reasonable restraints on imports so as to 
protect the future of basic American in- 
dustries. 

I was one of 195 House Members who 
last introduced a bill similar to the 
Whitener bill. I am hoping that hearings 
can be held on that bill during this ses- 
sion of the Congress. The textile industry 
has not contributed toward this problem 
of inflation. In fact, the price of textile 
products has declined by about 2½ per- 
cent since the base period of 1957-59. 

Our textile workers deem it most un- 
fair that they have to suffer from shorter 
hours and unemployment while low-wage 
competitors from abroad are supplying 
much of the American market. 

Mr, WHITENER. If I may interrupt 
the gentleman right here, I would like 
to say this. 

The gentleman has mentioned this low- 
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wage business that we have to compete 
with in America, I think it would be in- 
teresting to point out at this time, that, 
according to the Tariff Commission, 
about 12 percent of the manufacturing 
employment in the United States is fur- 
nished by the textile industry and that 
as to the wage situation, and again I am 
referring to the exact language of the 
Tariff Commission, “from 1961 to 1966, 
the average weekly earnings of workers 
in textiles and in the textile industry in- 
creased more than for all manufactur- 
ing.” It is true that it is still not the 
highest industrial wage level. But yet, in 
this country—during a time when we are 
letting them flood us with imports—we 
are losing our fair share of the world 
market. Yet the domestic textile industry 
is increasing wages at a higher percent- 
age than any other manufacturing in- 
dustry. As the gentleman points out, we 
are still having to face these low-wage 
producing countries as they flood us with 
their products. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Is it not true that one 
out of every seven manufacturing jobs 
in the United States are either in the 
textile industry or in the apparel indus- 
try? 

Mr. WHITENER. That is right. And 
when we go a little farther than that 
and take into account the chemical in- 
dustry and the oil industry, and the steel 
industry and others that furnish prod- 
ucts to the textile industry, and that work 
with the industry, it gets up to a high 
level of employment. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Is it not true that the 
solution of the textile import problem 
would contribute greatly to the solving of 
our balance-of-paymens problem which 
faces our Nation? 

Mr. WHITENER. There is no question 
about it. I might say to my friend that 
I would take that position not only as to 
the textile industry, and I know that he 
would agree with me. We are today talk- 
ing about textiles—but I take the same 
position as to any American industry 
that is being hurt by imports. 

The best way that I can see for us to 
get at our balance-of-payments situation 
and get it into focus is to do something 
about excessive imports whether they be 
of textiles or baseball gloves or violins or 
typewriters. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR] 
for his contribution. I would say to him, 
following up what he has suggested about 
the low-wage countries and I am not 
going to castigate any particular coun- 
try—but according to the Tariff Com- 
mission—this Commission that says that 
imports are really not anything to be 
worried about in the textile field—ac- 
cording to them and I quote: 

Five countries—Brazil, Hong Kong, Japan, 
Mexico and Portugal accounted for more 
than half of the increase in imports of cot- 
ton products since 1960. 

Japan has continued to be the largest 
source of United States imports of cotton 
products in recent years. 


Now I do not think we need to do any 
more than to call the roll again of those 
five countries to give emphasis to what 
my friend, the gentleman from North 
Carolina {Mr. TAYLOR] has just said 
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about low-wage competition, because 
those countries are notorious for their 
low wages. 

May I say further—and perhaps this 
relates to the subject that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY] and 
I touched upon a few minutes ago—this 
study reveals that cotton’s share of the 
total fiber market has declined sharply, 
and that this trend has been pronounced 
since the end of World War II. The ratio 
of cotton consumption in the total tex- 
tile picture declined from 66.6 percent 
in 1956 to 51.4 percent in 1966. This, I 
think, is something that our agricultural 
people should be really getting concerned 
about, just as we are concerned and they 
are concerned about the decreasing share 
of the world market that we have for our 
domestic textiles. 

To get around again to the subject of 
why manmade fibers seem to be moving 
ahead: One of the reasons, as I pointed 
out to the gentleman from Mississippi 
a while ago, is that, according to the 
Tariff Commission’s findings, each pound 
of manmade fiber consumed at the mill 
has an equivalent in terms of spinnable 
fibers of about 1.6 pounds of raw cotton. 
This comes about for the reasons that I 
mentioned earlier. And it is bringing 
about a more widespread use of these 
man-made fibers. 

May I get to this point which was men- 
tioned by the Commission but not with 
any degree of concern, it seems. On page 
80 of volume 1 they state: 

Many foreign governments impose quan- 
titative restrictions on their imports of tex- 
tiles. 


Then at another point in the report 
they say: 

Restrictions are exercised through licen- 
sing, quotas, or other arrangements. 


Yet if you and I started to talk about 
licensing and quotas on imported prod- 
ucts that foreigners are sending into this 
country, the State Department building 
would grow 10 feet higher because of the 
explosion that would take place down 
there when they heard about it. The 
roof would rise. And not only the State 
Department, but also some of our col- 
leagues in the House who fancy them- 
selves free traders would say that there 
was something terrible about it. 

What is so bad, I will ask the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Hatt I- and I do 
not ask him to answer—about treating 
West Germany or any other country the 
same way they treat our people? If they 
have licensing requirements and quotas, 
why is it so evil to play tit for tat? I 
just do not understand it. I did not mean 
to imply that my friend was a free trad- 
er or a protectionist. I do not know which 
uniform he would have to wear. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman has inad- 
vertently called upon the wrong man, be- 
cause I believe the greatest mistake we 
have ever made in this Congress since I 
have been here was the Reciprocal Trade 
and Tariff Treaty of 1962, and I am 
happy to have been one of the ones who 
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the gentleman I would like to point out 
that he and I were together that day. 

Mr. HALL. In so doing we struck down 
the one thing that would protect the 
standard of living of the American work- 
er to a greater degree than anything else 
because of the simple formula that even- 
tual and total cost is the sum total of 
cost of production plus the cost of de- 
livery. At least a protective tariff as we 
allowed it to stand historically and tradi- 
tionally in this Nation was something 
that everyone could see equally. 

The determiner of cost could total up 
the tariffs, along with the cost of trans- 
portation and all costs of production, and 
make a fair charge to the consumer re- 
gardless of where he was. 

The question of variable tariffs, on 
which the gentleman is touching, and the 
question of governmental agreements or 
internation agreements, or the question 
of currency control, and purchasing 
power, and all of the other devices which 
have taken away our export markets in 
the area of cotton and textiles and in the 
area of glass, and eliminated our manu- 
factures and the workers having jobs in 
this country, should have long since con- 
vinced people that there is nothing so 
wrong with a protective tariff, as we ap- 
ply it in this Nation. 

Inasmuch as I have been called to my 
feet—and I have been very much inter- 
ested in what the gentleman has said— 
I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
can cite any President in recent admin- 
istrations who had paid any attention to 
the Tariff Commission or accepted any of 
their recommendations or implemented 
any of their challenges? 

Mr. WHITENER. My reply to the gen- 
tleman, I think, would have to be that 
at least two Presidents have paid atten- 
tion to them in the textile field. The 
Tariff Commission points out that on 
two occasions they have been asked to 
make a study of the effect of textile im- 
ports upon the agricultural programs of 
our Government. These studies were or- 
dered under the provisions of section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

I was a little disappointed that the 
Commission in this further study, just 
released, seemed so proudly to state that 
on both occasions the Commission had 
made negative findings—and it had. 

Now, I say to my friend from Missouri, 
how they can do that in the face of their 
statements they continually make in the 
report, that since the fifties our share 
in world production in textiles is smaller 
than in the early fifties; how when they 
are telling us that quantitatively, price- 
wise, or in any other way we want to 
look at it, imports have risen significantly 
in our country; then how can they tell 
us that the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. MONTGOMERY] and his Mississippi 
farmers are going to be in trouble be- 
cause of the movement away from the 
use of American cotton because of the ad- 
vantages which exist in running man- 
mades? How can they say this is not de- 
stroying the American cotton programs 
and the American jobs and industry? 

I am just not able to understand it. I 
know the gentleman [Mr. HALL] under- 
stands, even though he is not from a tex- 
tile area, that it is just not natural in an 
industry, with people who have been run- 
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ning cotton through their machines for 
50 to 100 years, to shift over to another 
fiber lightly. They do it with real regret, 
because it creates a lot of problems for 
them in their day-to-day operations. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
understand the gentleman’s dilemma. I 
am glad he brings this problem of the 
textile industry to the floor. The gentle- 
man has done it before, and I have 
learned much from what he has had to 
say, but again I submit there is a great 
difference between appointing a study 
commission, and even having them labor 
and bring forth a report, and taking 
definitive action as a result therefrom. 

I believe the gentleman will agree with 
me in return, that in many of the in- 
stances of reports and/or recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission, none of 
the last three Presidents has acted upon 
the Tariff Commission recommendations 
and reports in fact. It is my opinion that 
this is about as inert, as far as a func- 
tional and responsible organization to 
bring forth action, either in the execu- 
tive or legislative branch, as the extinct 
Dodo bird. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman has 
added a great deal to our discussion. 

I come back, after those comments 
and those of others, and from my own 
study of this issue, to the position that 
the only relief which will ever be had, if 
any is had, is right here in the Halls of 
Congress. We are not going to get it 
from a bunch of bureaucrats who are 
protected in their jobs by civil service 
and who have subscribed to an economic 
philosophy. 

They are not thinking in the terms as 
do our textile workers in North Carolina, 
as to whether they are going to be able 
to feed their families next year. That 
man has some children to send to school. 
This is not a theory with him; it is a 
reality. 

The ones who are calling the shots 
would not know a spinning frame from 
a bale of cotton and would not know 
what it was to work 8 hours a day at a 
machine. They do not take into account 
that the man out in the textile plant to- 
day is producing more per man-hour 
than anyone ever believed a human being 
could produce just a few short years ago. 

That is because of improved machin- 
ery. The textile industry has led all other 
manufacturing industries—and the Tar- 
iff Commission agrees to this—in mod- 
ernization in recent years. It is only 
through that, and only through the ded- 
ication of the American worker in the 
textile industry, we have been able to 
Keep a domestic textile industry. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Hau] is a distinguished member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, and I 
want to say to him that when we had 
our buildup in Vietnam, a rather hurried 
buildup, the Defense Supply Act had to 
be invoked in order to get the clothing 
for the men who were going to be sent 
over there to a hot climate. The mills 
beefed up their production. They gave 
such a percentage of their production 
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to the defense effort that every men’s 
clothing store in the gentleman’s dis- 
trict and mine was put on a quota by 
the producers of suits. 

This is what we call a small war. Sup- 
pose, instead of it being South Vietnam, 
it had been a global war. And suppose 
that most of the men we were sending 
in our uniform were going to cold 
climates. 

The Tariff Commission says that the 
wool industry in our country is showing 
a rather significant drop both in produc- 
tion of raw wool and in the textile man- 
ufacture of wool products. They say that 
cotton is not going down as significantly 
as wool, but is losing a part of the 
market, 

It seems to me we should look at this 
thing from another viewpoint, just plain 
national security. Even if we were mean 
enough to want to do away with the tex- 
tile industry—and I do not believe any- 
body feels that way about it, though 
some are doing it just as effectively as if 
that were their plan—we should ask, 
What do we do about our defense re- 
quirements? This is something we ought 
to be thinking about in respect to a do- 
mestic textile industry which is adequate 
to produce the clothing and the fiber 
used in parachutes and other items 
which require textile products in a mili- 
tary establishment. They are just as im- 
portant as having someone with the in- 
dustrial capacity produce the weapons, 
the foodstuffs, and the other needs. 

This, it seems to me, should cause all 
of us to take another look at this propo- 
sition. 

I apologize to my colleagues and par- 
ticularly to our fine House staff for keep- 
ing them here this afternoon. I would 
not have done it except for the fact that 
I believe this Tariff Commission study, 
even though it is obviously calculated to 
build up a case against doing something 
for the domestic worker in the textile 
industry and for the domestic textile in- 
dustry, has an abundant amount of 
evidence embraced within it to negate 
what I interpret their intention to be. 

I think that the President of the United 
States, when he takes this report, if he 
will look at it objectively and take the 
facts which the Commission has laid 
out from time to time and look at the 
tables which they have placed in there, 
none of which are new—and not only 
do they require that they give informa- 
tion for the years when they are obvi- 
ously doing a little hedgehopping to 
make out a case against the American 
workers and American farmers—I feel 
that when the President looks at it care- 
fully he will come up with a position 
which will support the legislation which 
many of us have pending. I think he 
might come up with the idea that the 
Dent bill that we passed here over- 
whelmingly should be approved. 

I know if anyone in the State Depart- 
ment or in our executive branch of the 
Government has the slightest desire to 
preserve the cotton farmer in America, 
they will be shocked and alarmed by 
the facts which are set forth in this 
report. 

It is time for the people in the textile 
industry and in the chemical and the 
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agricultural industry to do what the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY] asked me to do a while ago; 
namely, tell him what can be done to 
save the domestic cotton farmer and at 
the same time to tell the rest of us what 
they think should be done to save the 
American textile and apparel industry 
and the millions of jobs they provide. 
They should say to the executive branch 
of the Government, whether it be the 
State Department, the Department of 
Commerce, or the Tariff Commission, or 
whatever agency has to do with this 
problem, that we are not trying to starve 
any foreign people at all. We are just 
saying that the American people are 
entitled to be considered and that in a 
period when the textile industry, accord- 
ing to all human experience and all 
available data, is at one of its lowest ebbs 
since World War Il—as it was back at 
the time when the Kennedy round of 
negotiations was completed—we think it 
is rather nonsensical for representatives 
of our Government to engage in such 
drastic reductions in duties and tariffs on 
foreign-made textiles. All we ask for is a 
fair shake. We are not going to have a 
greater America if we continue to give 
ourselves away. 

We are not going to have a great in- 
dustrial complex if we let others erect 
artificial barriers to the sale of our prod- 
ucts and then take the position here that 
we would be doing something unholy if 
we responded. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to say to the 
gentlemen who have participated with 
me in this discussion that I apologize for 
not having presented this subject in a 
more orderly fashion. However, I had not 
had an opportunity to formally prepare 
it. I have spoken extemporaneously. 
However, you gentlemen have added 
greatly to bringing out facts on this 
important subject. I hope that someone, 
somewhere will read what you have said 
and what we have expressed here today 
in behalf of the people that we represent 
throughout America, I know that when 
you and I and those who are not in the 
Congress of the United States, but who 
do have official responsibilities, show that 
they think more of all our own people 
than of foreigners, some generation in 
the future will say that we and they 
served our country well. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


ANOTHER SBA SCANDAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ZA- 
BLOCKI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] is recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, just over 3 
months ago I called attention to the fact 
that, in a politically motivated deal, a 
Minnesota firm — Napco Industries, 
Inc. —had bilked the taxpayers out of 
nearly 84 million by unloading in India 
gearmaking machinery, much of it junk, 
through the Agency for International 
Development. 

It has now developed that still another 
Minnesota firm, with powerful political 
friends in Washington, has taken the 
taxpayers for almost the same amount of 
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money in a deal that smells to high 
heaven. 

I do not yet have the final tally as to 
what this outrageous boondoggle will 
cost the Government and the people, but 
the story involves the raw, blatant use of 
infiuence, the flat disregard of any num- 
ber of honest and disinterested Govern- 
ment officials and employees, and—be- 
lieve it or not—a phantom author. 

It is an outrageous example of mis- 
management in which a single, unsigned 
paragraph by a phantom author was in- 
serted in the files of the Small Business 
Administration as the only justification 
for doling out millions of tax dollars. 

This scandalous deal concerns the Uni- 
versal Fiberglass Corp., of Two Harbors, 
Minn., and its successful effort to land 
a $13.3 million contract to make three- 
wheeled mail trucks for the Post Office 
Department. 

Universal Fiberglass Corp. was char- 
tered on December 3, 1963, by the Rand 
Development Corp., of Cleveland, Ohio. 
It is interesting to note, by the way, that 
the parent company—Rand—has a 
somewhat spotty history itself—having 
been under attack last year by both the 
Food and Drug Administration and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Four months after Universal Fiber- 
glass came into being, the money began 
to flow to it from Washington—first from 
the Small Business Administration, then 
from the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration in the Commerce Department. It 
was handed more than three quarters of 
a million dollars in April of 1964 alone. 

The head of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration at that time was Eugene P. 
Foley, a Minnesotan of no small stand- 
ing in the Democrat Party. Mr. Foley had 
just gone over to the SBA from the Com- 
merce Department. 

Six months after the SBA and ARA 
loans were made, Universal bid on a 
General Services Administration con- 
tract to supply 12,714 three-wheel mail 
trucks for the Post Office Department. 

The GSA proceeded to make an ex- 
haustive survey of Universal’s plant fa- 
cilities and financial responsibility and 
concluded, in December of 1964, that 
Universal did not have the financial ca- 
pacity, experience, or production capa- 
bility to perform the contract. 

Mr. Speaker, the GSA experts who 
took a look at Universal did not mince 
words about what they found. They con- 
cluded that: 

First. The Rand Development Corp. 
did not appear to have either staff or con- 
sultants qualified in the field of auto- 
motive production line planning, instal- 
lation, or operation. 

Second. Universal itself had no as- 
sembly line, tooling, or even plans for 
these essentials. Nor did Universal have 
a purchasing staff competent to procure 
this equipment in time to meet the con- 
tract requirements. 

Third. Universal would have to ve- 
cruit and train a sizable work force and 
would have to obtain firm commitments 
from a number of suppliers. 

Fourth. The net working capital of 
Universal and Rand combined was not 
adequate to undertake the proposed con- 
tract. And, in reaching this last conclu- 
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sion, the GSA experts took into account 
the SBA and ARA loans that had already 
been made to Universal. 

Universal’s plant was nothing more 
than an unused railroad roundhouse and 
the GSA inspectors found that— 

In fact, considerable revamping and mod- 
ernization of the railroad shops will have 
to be completed before any thought can 
be given to setting up an assembly line. 


The GSA inspectors also stated that— 

When questioned concerning plans for a 
quality control system on the assembly line 
they were very vague and it appeared this 
phase of the operation had not even reached 
the planning stage. 


Turned down by the General Services 
Administration, Universal went promptly 
to Mr. Foley’s Small Business Admin- 
istration. On January 6, 1965, the com- 
pany applied for a certificate of compe- 
tency because, if one was issued by the 
SBA, the General Services Administra- 
tion would have no choice but to give 
them the $13.3 million mail-truck con- 
tract. 

It did not take the SBA’s financial and 
industrial specialists long to reach the 
same conclusions about this company 
that the GSA had come to. In fact, it 
took them only 2 days to decide Universal 
was incapable of meeting this Post Office 
Department contract. 

I should point out here that the Small 
Business Administration was, to put it 
mildly, reluctant and less than candid in 
supplying these facts last fall when I 
requested them. I was forced to enlist 
the General Accounting Office to obtain 
a picture of what really happened. 

The GAO found that— 

The findings and conclusions of the (SBA) 
industrial and financial specialists were 
basically the same as those of the General 
Services Administration’s personnel who pre- 
viously had reviewed Universal’s production 
and financial capabilities. 


Two weeks after SBA specialists rec- 
ommended against Universal, the chief 
of the SBA’s Certificate of Competency 
Division here in Washington made an 
identical finding. 

On January 25, 1965, he stated that 
meeting the required delivery schedule 
could be considered impossible for any 
concern in such an “unready” situation 
as that of Universal. And he spelled it 
out as follows: 

Adverse factors include: (1) the time re- 
quired to remodel the existing buildings, (2) 
the time required to install the necessary 
production facilities, (3) the time required to 
assemble the necessary supervisory person- 
nel into a working organization that can 
operate at a monthly billing volume of more 
than one and one-half million dollars, (4) 
the indefinite nature of the time required to 
deliver components for assembling into fin- 
ished vehicles, (5) the lack of experience in 
specification requirements regarding water 
leakage, road tests, brake tests, quality work- 
manship, and maintenance, and (6) the early 
production required, and the steep increase 
therein. An assembly job such as this con- 
sisted of a great deal more than merely 
ordering components, putting them together, 
and shipping out the final product. An as- 
sembler is frequently at more of a disad- 
vantage in meeting a contract schedule than 
one who actually produces many of the com- 
ponents, as he controls less of the total oper- 
ation, being wholly dependent on the output 
of his suppliers and subcontractors. 
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The only tangible asset applicable to the 
proposed contract is space in a former loco- 
motive repair ship. The applicant would use 
a low bid on a government contract as a 
kind of lever to obtain financing, machinery, 
materials, and manufacturing talent and 
know-how. He could not possibly weld these 
into an integrated, functioning entity that 
would meet the terms of the contract under 
consideration. The bid can be regarded as 
& highly speculative proposal with any last- 
ing benefit to the Duluth area a matter of 
conjecture. 


At this point—January 25, 1965—both 
the General Services Administration’s 
experts and those of the SBA had con- 
cluded that this firm simply could not 
perform this contract. So, what hap- 
pened then? 

On the following day the Small Busi- 
ness Administrator, Eugene P. Foley, is- 
sued Universal a certificate of compe- 
tency, compelling the GSA to award the 
contract to the Minnesota firm. 

Mr. Speaker, the General Accounting 
Office searched the SBA files for some 
explanation as to why this certificate of 
competency was granted, and this is 
what they reported to me: 

The only documentation found in the 
Small Business Administration’s files in sup- 
port of the Certificate was an unsigned 
memorandum to the files dated January 26, 
1965, which stated in its entirety that: 

“Based upon a comprehensive review of 
the file in the application for a Certificate of 
Competency by Universal Fiberglass Corpo- 
ration (COC File No. VIII-51) on IFB No. 
FPNMU-L-64476-A-—10-2-64, it was deter- 
mined that the concern has the requisite 
capacity and credit and may be reasonably 
expected to perform the contract in accord- 
ance with its terms. In this connection, 
there has been submitted a commitment 
signed by F. H, Middleton, Vice President of 
the Franklin National Bank, 410 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York, dated January 
22, 1965, assuring the concern a bank loan 
of not less than $500,000, and up to $1 mil- 
lion. This bank loan, plus the availability 
of other financing, including progress pay- 
ments from the Government, as reflected in 
the file, is reasonable assurance of sufficient 
financing for the performance of this con- 
tract. The file also contains adequate assur- 
ance of the necessary ent talent, 
components, supplies, and physical facilities 
for the performance of the contract.” 


One unsigned memorandum, setting 
forth conclusions diametrically opposite 
from what the experts in two Govern- 
ment agencies had reached. 

In connection with the last sentence 
in this unsigned paragraph, it is in- 
teresting to note the GAO’s comments: 

We found no evidence during our review 
that Universal’s production capabilities had 
improved between January 7, 1965, the date 
the Small Business Administration’s indus- 
trial specialist had concluded that Univer- 
sal’s production capacity was inadequate to 
fulfill the terms of its bid, and January 26, 
1965, the date the Small Business Adminis- 
tration issued a Certificate of Competency on 
Universal. 


Mr. Speaker, who is the author of this 
one paragraph, unsigned memorandum 
setting in motion a multimillion-dollar 
contract? I can only conclude that he is 
a phantom since Mr. Foley, I understand, 
denies that he wrote it. 

Whoever he is, I hope his services are 
no longer being utilized by the Govern- 
ment, because he could not have been 
more wrong. 
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At any rate, Mr. Foley was given an 
opportunity earlier this month to explain 
his action in overriding the experts of his 
own agency as well as those of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. He did not, 
in my opinion, do too well. 

He told the General Accounting Office 
that “there were special overriding fac- 
tors to give Universal every opportunity” 
with regard to the contract. 

Two of those “overriding factors,” he 
said, were the ARA and SBA loans al- 
ready made to Universal. Here, of course, 
he apparently fails to recall that the 
General Services Administration’s ex- 
perts, as noted earlier, had taken these 
two loans into full account when they 
concluded that Universal’s working cap- 
ital was inadequate to enable it to per- 
form the contract. 

The third of Mr. Foley’s “overriding 
factors” was that “it was the declared 
policy of the U.S. Government to assist 
depressed areas.” 

Here, Mr. Foley chooses to ignore com- 
pletely the memorandum of the Chief 
of the Certificates of Competency Divi- 
sion of the SBA who stated, on January 
25, 1965, the day before Mr. Foley’s deci- 
sion, that Universal’s bid “can be re- 
garded as a highly speculative proposal 
with any lasting benefit to the Duluth 
area a matter of conjecture.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Foley cited 
“lengthy” conversations with a New York 
banker and with Universal’s production 
manager who, he explains, satisfied him 
that Universal could, indeed, fulfill the 
contract. 

Mr. Foley admits, by the way, that “3 
years lapse of time may result in a few 
forgotten details.” It only makes one 
wonder why such details were not to be 
found in the official SBA files of this 
matter. 

Well, let us see what happened after 
Mr. Foley acted and Universal got the 
contract. 

Just as the GSA and SBA experts had 
feared, Universal failed miserably. It 
never manufactured more than half the 
daily number of vehicles called for in the 
contract—just as had been predicted. It 
delivered, in the end, only 4,224—or about 
one third—of the 12,714 trucks called for 
in the contract. 

Then it went bust. 

The Government, so far, has doled out 
$2.1 million in progress payments for 
mail trucks that were never built; is hold- 
ing the bag for approximately another 
million in loans from the SBA and the 
ARA, and is currently paying the bills to 
keep guards around Universal’s pad- 
locked railroad roundhouse. 

I am informed by reliable sources that 
substantial additional costs to the Gov- 
ernment may come to light in the wake 
of this senseless waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not lay the entire 
blame for this boondoggle at Mr. Foley’s 
door because, as I understand it from an 
unimpeachable source, there was consid- 
erable other political pressure brought to 
bear in this case—some of it from the 
highest levels in Government. 

No matter how many other political 
figures had a hand in this, one thing is 
clear. Universal Fiberglass Corp. did not 
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wind up with any great money loss be- 
cause they had precious little money in 
it from the beginning. 

Just as in the case of Napco Industries, 
whose officials had many of the same 
Washington friends—the taxpayers will 
have to foot the bill for another piece of 
political skulduggery. 

Mr. Foley, I am relieved to say, is no 
longer with the Government—but the 
SBA is doing business today in the same 
shoddy manner. It was only a few days 
ago, as a matter of fact, that the Small 
Business Administration was caught fiat- 
footed in a blatant, partisan political 
payoff to a Democrat functionary in 
Alaska. 

I refer, of course, to the so-called dis- 
aster loan made to a Fairbanks motel- 
owner who just happens to be a mem- 
ber of the Democrat State central com- 
mittee. 

At the same time the SBA was lavish- 
ing a low-interest, long-term loan on the 
Democrat, it was cutting in half the loan 
request of a Republican motel owner just 
across the street whose establishment 
had been much more heavily damaged 
in last year’s flood. 

I do not say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Republican should have had better treat- 
ment than the Democrat. He should have 
had honest and equal treatment. Nothing 
more, and nothing less. 

The SBA was then, and still is, lending 
the people’s money, and the people de- 
serve a better break than they are get- 
ting. 

The people deserve nothing less than a 
full and complete, top-to-bottom investi- 
gation of this agency by the Congress. 

The Alaska loan and the Universal 
Fiberglass case are but two examples of 
what has been going on. How many 
others are still hidden in the files? 

There is one final point that needs to 
be made here. 

I have learned that the officers of 
Universal Fiberglass, not content with 
having taken the Treasury for a ride, 
have flatly refused to allow the Govern- 
ment access to the company records so 
that the full extent of this loss may be 
determined. 

It has been necessary for the Govern- 
ment to go into Federal court in Min- 
nesota to seek an order forcing produc- 
tion of Universal’s books and records, and 
Universal has so far fought the Govern- 
ment all the way up to the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

I find it hard to believe this latest 
piece of downright contempt. 

Universal actually claims that its fail- 
ure to perform this contract is the Gov- 
ernment’s fault. It says the Government 
caused it financial problems, that it made 
improper inspections, and that it failed 
“to cooperate to make performance 
possible.” 

Here is an outfit whose only business 
came from the Government; a company 
almost totally financed by the Govern- 
ment; a business whose very existence 
is due solely to that one phantom para- 
graph in the files of the SBA; and a busi- 
ness which is now defying the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to find out how much of 
the taxpayers’ money has gone down the 
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I can only ask again how many more 
cases like this one, or worse, has the SBA 
blessed with its approval? 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
compliment my colleague from Iowa for 
his presentation. In his usual tenacious 
manner, he has dug into the facts of this 
case and pointed out how political con- 
siderations were used to override the 
findings and recommendations of capa- 
ble Federal employees. The facts he has 
exposed here today indicate that we here 
in the Congress and the taxpayers of the 
Nation benefit from his careful watch- 
fulness over the administration of this 
and other Government programs, 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. He is 
to be complimented and commended for 
his efforts in calling to our attention in- 
stances of bureaucratic mismanagement 
that cast grave shadows on the opera- 
tions of the Federal Government, Public 
disclosure of such boondoggles, in this 
case within the Small Business Admin- 
istration, would not only prevent the 
Federal agencies from wasting taxpayer 
funds on unworkable projects, but would 
provide the funds needed by other small 
businesses that have submitted feasible 
and workable plans. 

The example before us today also ex- 
poses a disservice to the many dedicated 
and conscientious people within our Fed- 
eral agencies, including SBA, who find 
their many admirable accomplishments 
nullified in the public mind when their 
carefully thought-out recommendations 
are arbitrarily overridden by their ap- 
pointive superiors for political or other 
reasons. 

It is appalling to learn that the Uni- 
versal Fiberglass Corp., of Two Harbors, 
Minn., succeeded in landing a 813.3-mil- 
lion contract to make three-wheeled 
mailtrucks for the Post Office Depart- 
ment, after both the General Services 
Administration and the financial and in- 
dustrial specialists in the Small Business 
Administration had recommended 
against it on the grounds that Universal 
did not have the financial capacity, ex- 
perience, or production capability to 
perform the contract. The Chief of 
SBA’s Certificate of Competency Di- 
vision here in Washington concurred, 
but the very next day, January 26, 1965, 
the Small Business Administrator issued 
the certificate of competency to Uni- 
versal, compelling the General Services 
Administration to award the contract. 
This was a case where dedicated Federal 
employees, after careful and thoughtful 
study, had recommended against spend- 
ing Federal funds on a contract they felt 
would be unwise. But they were over- 
ridden. 

The result, as the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] states it so well, is that 
Universal failed miserably. It delivered 
only about a third of the mailtrucks 
called for in the contract, and then 
folded up completely. The Government, 
then, has spent over $2 million for mail- 
trucks that were never built. The Gov- 
ernment still holds the bag for around a 
million more in SBA and ARA loans to 
Universal, and additional costs may still 
come to light. 
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To approve such a loan, even after ex- 
perts within SBA and GSA had recom- 
mended against it, was unconscionable 
from any standpoint. But to squander 
money in this manner is, in reality, at 
the expense of other small businesses 
that could well have used the money to 
successfully improve their operations and 
create jobs for our unemployed. It is 
another case of bureaucratic bungling, 
in the name of helping a depressed area, 
that not only failed in its objective, but 
deprived other sectors of the economy 
from rightfully benefiting from a pro- 
gram set up by the Congress to improve 
the economic climate of their areas, 


OPPOSITION TO FOREIGN TRAVEL 
RESTRICTIONS ANNOUNCED BY 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON ON JAN- 
UARY 1, 1968 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, along 
with millions of my fellow Americans I 
have become very disturbed by the an- 
nouncement of the President on January 
1 that severe measures were needed to 
correct the balance-of-payments deficit 
and would include certain as yet unspec- 
ified measures to restrict travel outside 
the Western Hemisphere. This proposal 
is wrong, it seems to me, on virtually 
every conceivable count. It is an unjusti- 
fied restriction on the freedom of move- 
ment of the people which as I have often 
said when I have spoken upon this sub- 
ject, the fifth great freedom is the free- 
dom of movement of men and goods. It 
is, as I shall point out, in a very large 
measure economically self-defeating. It 
is also a backward and a negative ap- 
proach to the problem. It would, if en- 
acted into law, I believe in all proba- 
bility be administratively very difficult 
to administer and very difficult to enforce 
and no doubt would lead to innumerable 
cases of subterfuge and dishonesty. 

As one commentator noted, President 
Johnson really pushed the “panic but- 
ton” with this proposal. This is a proposal 
that we in the Congress should make 
certain does not reach the stage of actual 
legislation. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
posal is in direct contradiction to what 
the President himself has said less than 
a year ago, on January 26, 1967, in his 
economic report to the Congress. At that 
time he stated: 

The most satisfactory way to arrest the 
increasing gap between American travel 
abroad and foreign trade here, is not to limit 
the former, but to stimulate and encourage 
the latter. 


With this fine statement of President 
Johnson made a year ago, I am in hearty 
accord, and I want to recall it to the 
President’s memory today. 

Mr. Speaker, it is foolhardy not to 
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recognize the balance-of-payments prob- 
lems that must be faced. I recognize the 
problem, but the better answer is to take 
steps to encourage more foreign travel 
in the United States from Europe, Our 
Government has not done nearly as much 
as it could. For example, we could do 
much more to encourage Americans to 
invite their friends and relatives from 
Europe or Asia to visit them here in their 
homes as a part of their trip to this grand 
land. And, I would like to ask, what bet- 
ter place for a European to come and 
see part of himself here, really what has 
happened with the coming of Europeans 
to this area where we have melded the 
cultures, the philosophies and religion, 
where we have built actually the great 
system which we call the American sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Speaker, thousands upon thou- 
sands of Americans have relatives 
abroad, and other thousands have made 
friends during their previous trips 
abroad. 

There is no reason why these friend- 
ships and relationships should not be 
utilized to encourage more people to 
travel in this country. This could supple- 
ment the work of the U.S. Travel Service, 
which is the result of a legislative act by 
this body, and it has made a very good 
beginning in stimulating interest in visit- 
ing this country among travel agencies 
and other groups in Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, our sister cities program 
and our people to people program, both 
sponsored and encouraged by the Con- 
gress and this administration, could be 
used very effectively to encourage travel 
to these United States. 

In contrast to the advantages of en- 
couraging travel in this country are the 
appalling results that are likely to be 
forthcoming from any significant cur- 
tailment of the right of Americans to 
travel abroad. In an age when we have 
taken the lead in encouraging greater 
trade among nations and in lowering the 
barriers to trade, it is a deplorable step 
back to unwarranted protectionism to 
try to keep Americans from traveling 
abroad. It is not sufficiently realized that 
our trade partners depend to a very 
large extent on the dollars they earn in 
travel and tourist business to purchase 
American goods and services, and then 
there will be a backlash, you see, in this 
area. 

Most of the world’s major airlines buy 
their planes to an overwhelming extent 
from Boeing, Douglas, and other Amer- 
ican producers. This market stands in 
danger of being seriously cut back if the 
number of passengers these airlines 
carry, most of whom are Americans, is 
severely restricted. Foreign steamship 
lines similarly spend a great deal of 
revenue in this country. The Swedish- 
American Line, as an example, has an- 
nounced that of all of its gross revenues 
in the United States received in dollars 
from American tourists, nearly half re- 
mains in this country, in expenditures 
for provisioning the ships, pier rentals, 
fuel, salaries, and overhead for its em- 
ployees and sales offices, advertising, 
and promotion within the United States. 

It is inconceivable that American 
shipping lines themselves will not be 
seriously hurt by any meaningful travel 
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restrictions. At a time when we are 
spending many thousands of dollars in 
operating differential subsidies for our 
passenger liners, it makes no sense what- 
soever to increase the need for these sub- 
sidies by cutting back on the markets 
these American shipping lines depend 
upon. 

It is unrealistic to expect that we can 
impose restrictions on our travel abroad 
without inviting retaliation on the part 
of our European allies. It would throw a 
very serious crimp into our current en- 
deavors to bring more European and 
other foreign travelers to our shores. It 
would also be an unjustified blow to the 
economies of our European partners, who 
depend in very large measure on the 
tourist trade for their economic stability. 
It seems particularly unjustified for 
Britain, which by its devaluation last 
fall had every reason to expect a sizable 
increase in the influx of American tour- 
ists, to be shorn of this much needed 
source of revenue. 

Fully as important and perhaps more 
so than these economic considerations 
are those of equity and justice. We have 
long held firm to the four freedoms 
enunciated by President Franklin Roose- 
velt. But there is also a fifth freedom 
which I think merits a great deal of sup- 
port, and that is the freedom of move- 
ment of men and goods. It is dismaying 
to think that our administration has so 
little appreciation of the role of interna- 
tional travel in the world’s educational, 
cultural, social, and political interchange. 
The right of Americans to travel where 
and how they please and to spend such 
money as they please should not be 
lightly abridged. Except for understand- 
able restrictions to prevent visiting in 
hostile areas like North Vietnam and 
Cuba, the citizen of a democracy has a 
basic right to move around as he wishes. 
This freedom should not be taken away 
from him by arbitrary government ac- 
tion. There are thousands of students for 
whom travel and education abroad is a 
vital part of their education, which can- 
not be readily postponed for 2 or more 
years. There are thousands of Americans 
who have saved many years to make pos- 
sible a long-planned trip to relatives 
abroad or to see parts of the world they 
have long been yearning to visit. Any tax 
or other restriction is likely to hit these 
individuals particularly hard, and partic- 
ularly unfairly. We can be sure that any 
head tax or any tax based on the number 
of days spent abroad will not be a deter- 
rent to the “jet set,” who would in any 
case make the largest and economically 
most serious impact on the balance of 
payments. It would instead be borne by 
those whose expenditures tend to be ex- 
tremely modest. 

It is difficult to estimate the adminis- 
trative difficulties that are likely to be 
encountered because of proposed travel 
restrictions, but they would almost cer- 
tainly to be formidable. If travel is to 
be permitted within the Western Hemi- 
sphere and not to Europe, it would be 
quite conceivable that many tourists 
would arrange for transportation to Eu- 
rope from either Canada or possibly 
even Latin America. The enactment of a 
tax based on the number of days spent 
abroad would add seriously to the diffi- 
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culty of administering U.S. Customs, 
which most travelers will agree are for- 
midable enough already. 

For all these reasons—administrative, 
economic, and moral—I believe we must 
agree that the President has chosen a 
most unfortunate and yet almost totally 
ineffective way to deal with our balance- 
of-payments deficit. I hope that the 
Travel Task Force appointed by the 
President, when it makes its recommen- 
dations a few weeks hence, will take a 
much more realistic stand and that 
others, both in and out of the President’s 
administration, will suggest more realis- 
tic and more equitable alternatives. In 
the meantime, I think it is important 
that the Congress pass a resolution with- 
out delay that would express the sense of 
the Congress in opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s January proposal on travel re- 
strictions. It is my intent to introduce 
such a resolution, and I would urge all 
my colleagues to join me in its speedy 
adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time with the announcement that 
at a future date I shall be talking about 
the bill that I shall introduce today to 
resolve this problem. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REQUEST FOR A 
TAX INCREASE—ONLY PART OF 
OF THE STORY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. GUBSER] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in his 
state of the Union message, President 
Johnson eloquently pleaded for enact- 
ment of his 10-percent tax surcharge. 

Admittedly, if this Government is to 
follow its “spend as usual” policy and if 
inflation is to be avoided, taxes should be 
increased. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have just returned 
from my congressional district and hun- 
dreds of conversations with my taxpay- 
ing constituents. As a result, I am con- 
vinced that President Johnson’s plea for 
his tax bills tells only part of the story. 

I presume it is true across the Nation, 
but I am positive that Californians are 
sick and tired of increased taxation and 
the mounting demands of Government. 
Day after day and week after week, my 
constituents have told me of how difficult 
it is to run their businesses, support their 
families, and continue to pay a constant- 
ly increasing tax load to Federal, State, 
and local governments. 

In 1968 Californians will absorb one 
of the heaviest State and local tax in- 
creases in the history of the State. I can 
assure you they are in no mood for still 
another bite from the Federal Govern- 
ment, nor do I believe they are equal to 
absorbing that bite. 

In the January 14 issue of the San 
Jose Mercury-News, Mr. Harry Farrell, a 
distinguished political writer for that 
paper, wrote a most illuminating article 
entitled “Your 1968 Taxes—Year of the 
Big Bite.” Though I knew of each and 
every instance described in Mr. Farrell’s 
article, it was nevertheless a great shock 
for me to see an enumeration of the var- 
ious tax increases to Californians in a 
single article. 
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Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include Mr. Farrell’s en- 
tire article because it eloquently makes 
the point that enough is enough, and 
clearly shows why Californians, and I, 
as one of their Representatives, cannot 
support a Federal tax increase at this 
time. 

The article follows: 

Your 1968 TAXES— YEAR OF THE Bic BITE 


(By Harry Farrell) 

Like the painful throbs of a headache, new 
and heavy demands have pounded at Cali- 
fornians for months now. 

If you are in the income brackets between 
$7,500 and $25,000, your total annual output 
of tax dollars has probably risen by anywhere 
from $200 to $650 during the last year, and 
in many cases, much more. 

Even at the $7,500 family income bracket, 
a family with two children is likely to pay 
about 26 per cent of its total annual re- 
venues to his governments—federal, state 
and local. 

And if the same family is making $25,000 
a year, its annual tax payments will run some 
29 per cent of the total amount. 

A single man with no dependents, at the 
$15,000 income level, will pay out about 35 
per cent of his earnings in taxes. 

Another way to put it is that this year, 
most of us will be working to support our 
governments well into April or May. Only 
after that will our earnings be our own. 

And the agony of our headache isn’t over 
yet. Things will get worse before they get 
better. 

Quickly, let’s review the new and higher 
taxes that have been coming at us from all 
directions since the Legislature passed Gov. 
Ronald Reagan’s billion-dollar tax program 
last summer—painful though the experience 
may be. 

Cigarette taxes are up seven cents a pack. 

The sales tax is up from four cents to a 
nickel on the dollar. If you buy a new $3,000 
automobile, that’s an additional $30 bite 
right there. 

Fifty cents a gallon has been added to the 
liquor tax. 

In October, millions of middle and upper- 
bracket Californians received bills for ad- 
vance payments on their 1967 state income 
taxes—bills that had never before come at 
that time of year. 

In November, nearly every homeowner 
found his property tax bill had risen sub- 
stantially if not sharply. 

And if that homeowner happened to be 
an exserviceman with a Cal-Vet loan, he 
discovered that his property taxes had been 
accelerated, In many cases, he was stuck for 
paying two year’s taxes in one calendar year. 

In December, Santa Clara County’s new 
$10 expressway tax showed up on the state 
auto license bill. (It may have been less if 
your car is an old clunker; count your bless- 
ings.) And another $1 had been added to 
the registration fee. 

Beginning January 1, the federal Social 
Security tax went up. The paycheck bite re- 
mains the same, but it will go on longer 
during the year. Anyone who makes $7,800 
or more will pay out a total of $343.20, or 
$52.80 more than the 1968 maximum. 

The next grief comes in April, always a 
bad tax month. 

Oldsters on Medicare will find their month- 
ly premium for “Part B” (doctor bill) cover- 
age raised from $3 to $4—thus another $12 
a year will go to the federal government. 

And the same month, the second and 
major installment on the stepped-up state 
income tax will fall due. If you think the 
interim payment you may have made last 
October will cover your total increase, brace 
yourself. You still may have to pay one-and- 
a-half times as much as you did last April. 
Though some taxpayers in the very lowest 
brackets will pay less state income tax than 
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before, the average increase for the year 
will be 60 per cent, and in many cases it will 
run between 90 and 100 per cent. 

After all these tax increases in staggering 
succession, the average taxpayer might figure 
the saturation point has been reached, and 
that the demands of his governments should 
slack off. 

Such thinking is but a rose-tinted dream. 

The people who are running our govern- 
ments, or at least a lot of them, don’t con- 
sider that the saturation point has been 
reached at all. 

Proposals already in the works virtually 
assure that the upward tax spiral will 
continue. 

President Johnson is clearly on record that 
he wants a 10 per cent surcharge on the fed- 
eral income tax, to keep inflation in check. 
That would mean that a $7,500-a-year family 
of four we were talking about would pay an 
additional $69 on average. A $25,000-a-year 
family the same size would pay an addi- 
tional $441. 

The new Social Security Act means that 
contributions to that program will go up 
again a year from now. For someone making 
$7,800 or more, the increased bite will be 
$31.20, and the new total $374.40. 

At state level, Reagan says he won't raise 
taxes again this year, but he wants to “re- 
form” them for greater equity. What this 
means is impossible to tell at this stage, but 
if there are reforms, some taxpayers are 
bound to come off better, some worse. 

At courthouse level, County Executive 
Howard Campen says what happens to the 
county tax rate this year will depend largely 
on what the state does with its Medi-Cal 
problems, If it turns a major part of its finan- 
cial responsibility back to the counties, there 
could be a “substantial increase” in the pres- 
ent rate of $2.13 per $100 assessed valuation. 

“Do you think a taxpayers’ revolt is near?” 
Campen was asked. 

“No,” he replied. “Heavens, Sacramento 
County went up 63 cents per $100 this current 
fiscal year, and their rate must be $2.75 or 
$2.80. Sure, it’s a burden, and property taxes 
are carrying an unequal share of the load. 
But we're not approaching saturation, Many 
counties have higher tax rates than this 
county. Not that I'm advocating higher 
taxes—I'm not. I'd like to see the tax rate 
go down. But unless we get other sources of 
money, the load’s going to be carried once 
more by the property tax. The big unknown 
is Medi-Cal.” 

While Campen mentions a “substantial 
increase” in the property tax rate if part of 
Medi-Cal’s burden shifts back to the coun- 
ties, the exact amount is hard to estimate. 
But last spring, when the state threatened to 
abolish the “county option” in the Medi-Cal 
program, there were estimates that it would 
boost the tax rate here by 20 cents, 

For the owner of a $20,000 house, this alone 
would mean $10 in added 1969 taxes. 

San Jose City Mgr. A. P. Hamann is an- 
other governmental administrator who sees 
a continuing tax climb in the coming year. 

“We could probably go up again, a small 
amount,” he says, speaking for the City of 
San Jose. The prospective increase may be 
in the neighborhood of 6 cents on the tax 
rate, or $3 a year for the owner of that 
$20,000 home. 

San Jose’s rapid growth, a condition that 
has been permanent since the end of World 
War II when there were 80,000 people here, 
creates much greater need for municipal rey- 
enue than the city would have if its popula- 
tion were stabilized. Hamann points out that 
as new land becomes populated, there is de- 
mand for new parks, street improvements, 
and expanded police and fire service. 

And in a passing reference to the current 
scene, he notes also that it “takes more 
money to control all these disturbances.” 

This year, Hamann sees no for 
further city bond issues, which would pile 
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still another major increment on the prop- 
erty tax rate in San Jose. 

But in 1969 the city is likely to need $60 
million worth of additional work on its 
sewage treatment plant, to provide tertiary 
(third phase) treatment for effluent flowing 
into the Bay. There are prospects that three- 
quarters of the cost may be picked up by 
the state and federal governments, but even 
so, the city’s share could add 15 cents to the 
property tax rate, or increase the sewer tax by 
$6 a year for each household. 

Taxpayers in the San Jose Unified School 
District need not fear another boost in their 
school tax rate this year, says Superintend- 
ent George Downing. But neither will the 
rate come down—unless the state enacts 
some meaningful property tax relief meas- 
ure, 

However, another school bond proposal 
that might add 20 or 25 cents to the rate per 
$100 assessed valuation in 1969 is already 
under study. 

Downing says some $25 million in bond 
money will be needed to build schools for 
some 7,000 additional pupils that will be en- 
rolled in the next five years. Also, the SJUSD 
has 19 “pre-Field Act” schools that do not 
meet the state’s earthquake-proofing stand- 
ards, and they must be renovated or rebuilt. 

“I think we're rapidly reaching the satura- 
tion point as far as increasing the property 
tax is concerned,” Downing concedes, “We 
must find broader-based taxes to utilize 
wealth not related to property. Whether the 
overall saturation point for all taxes is near 
depends on the amount of services the people 
want. 

“We get more and more demands for in- 
creasing services, and for increasing quality 
of services, undoubtedly coming from groups 
not as sensitive to the tax bite as others 
would be. We get demands for reduced class 
size 


“But when we try to raise money for serv- 
ices, people say they can’t afford them. Of 
course, the determining factor is what the 
people do when they go to the polls (on bond 
and school tax measures)“ 

After careful reflection, Downing—like 
Campen and Hamann—expressed his judg- 
ment that no “taxpayer revolt” is here yet. 

“If the community carefully studies a re- 
quest (for school financing) and says, ‘This 
is what we want,’ then the community will 
be willing to pay for it,“ Downing believes. 
“I don’t see an acute taxpayer revolt against 
worthy projects. But I do see a demand on 
the part of the public to try to get greater 
value for the tax dollar.” 

This view contrasts sharply with that of 
the California Taxpayers Assn., which oper- 
ates from a suite of offices across the street 
from the State Capitol in Sacramento. 

“In our opinion a taxpayers’ revolt is not 
only in the offing—it’s definitely existing,” 
says Cal-Tax Public Information Officer Mel 
Morris. “We have a steadily declining rate 
of acceptance on bonds and tax overrides 
for school districts.” 

A bond election, which requires two-thirds 
affirmative vote for success, offers one of 
the few opportunities for the voters to ren- 
der a direct “thumbs up” or “thumbs down” 
verdict on any tax proposal. 

In the 1966-67 fiscal year, only about 41 
per cent of the bond issues presented to 
voters throughout the state passed. The 
year before that, exactly 50 per cent of such 

were succesful, and several years 
earlier, the acceptance rate was well over 70 
per cent, Morris points out. 

As the State Legislature sinks its teeth 
into long-promised tax reform this year, 
much is heard at Sacramento about the $155 
million in state money that has been ear- 
marked for some sort of property tax relief 
at local level. Presumably, it will be rebated 
according to some yet-to-be-determined 
formula to counties, cities and school 
districts. 
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If you're a property taxpayer, Morris says, 
don’t count on this money as a source of ap- 
preciable relief, 

“In 1967 the total property tax levies in 
the state were almost $3.9 billion, and this 
figure has been increasing at the rate of 
$400 million a year. That $155 million won't 
even begin to take care of the increase.” 


As an addendum to his article, Mr. 
Farrell did an excellent research job 
showing the tax load and the increase in 
1968 taxes which will be borne by eight 
different categories of Californians, 
ranging from a single person with no 
dependents earning $7,500 per year, to 
a married couple, with two children, 
earning $25,000 annually. This section of 
his article was appropriately labeled 
“The Pain Gets Worse When You Add 
Up All Your Taxes”: 

Tue PAIN GETS Worse WHEN You App UP ALL 
Your Taxes 

Taxpayers scream when their bills come, 
but few of them ever add up the total impact 
of all the taxes they pay. If they did, they 
would scream louder. 

These tables present typical overall tax 
liabilities for Santa Clara County citizens in 
different income brackets and family situa- 
tions, not counting indirect taxes and certain 
hard-to-figure excises. 

In each table, the column shows the an- 
nual increases in taxes this year, The second 
column shows the new totals. 

Nearly all the figures are subject to wide 
variation, and some arbitrary assumptions 
have had to be made. For instance, we have 
assumed that the higher-income families 
drive better cars, and in a couple of cases, 
station wagons. 

Official statistics show that more hard liq- 
uor is consumed in the upper income brack- 
ets, too. But cigarettes are a great leveler, and 
consumption remains about constant regard- 
less of income. We have assumed in each case 
that one member of the family smokes, and 
that his consumption is a pack a day. 

Oddly enough, state figures also show that 
people in lower brackets often spend more 
for gasoline each year than their richer 
neighbors, and this is reflected in the sample 
computations. Why this is true, we don’t 
know. It may be that rich people fly a lot, 


while others take their cars. 
SINGLE§PERSON, NO DEPENDENTS en INCOME $7,500; 
1 CAR; $15,000 HOME) 
Type of tax 1968 increase Total 
$46, 00 $110. 00 
3 1, 168. 00 
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SINGLE PERSON, NO DEPENDENTS (ANNUAL INCOME $10,000; 
1 GAR; $15,000 HOM ntinued 


Type of tax 1968 increase Total 
Motor vehicle registration $1. 00 $11. 00 
County expressways = 10. 00 10, 00 
State liquor 00 8. 00 
Federal liquor. à 36. 00 
State beer.. S 3.12 
Federal beer. 2 22. 62 
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SINGLE PERSON (ANNUAL INCOME $15,000; 1 CAR; $20,000 
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MARRIED COUPLE, NO CHILDREN (ANNUAL INCOME $10,000; 
2 CARS; $20,000 HOME; WIFE WORKS PART TIME) 
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MARRIED COUPLE, NO CHILDREN (ANNUAL INCOME $15,000; 
2 CARS; $25,000 HOME; WIFE WORKS PART TIME) 


State income $102. 00 $244. 00 
, A U ATE, Mh 2,335. 00 
I securi 52. 80 563.20 
0 124. 00 
State and local sales. 47.50 237. 50 
Property Yee 77. 00 652. 00 
Federal cigarette 2 29.20 
State cigafette — — 25. 55 36. 50 
Federal gasoline 57.71 
State gasoline. ____ 101. 00 
State auto license 51, 00 
Motor vehicle registration. 22. 00 
County expressways_...... 20. 00 
State liquor. -...-..... 16. 00 
Federal liquor. 72.00 
State beer 3.12 
Federal beer 22.62 
TEL ((( 366. 85 4, 586. 85 
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MARRIED COUPLE, 2 CHILDREN (ANNUAL INCOME $7,500; 
1 CAR; $15,000 HOME; 1 SPOUSE WORKS) 


Type of tax Total 


State income (decrease) 
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. 00 

Federal income. 686, 00 
330. 00 

74. 00 

State and local Sales 156. 25 
Property (local) 391, 00 
Federal cigarette. 29.20 
State cigarette... 36, 50 
Federal gasoline. 51.43 
State gasoline.. 90. 00 
State auto license 30. 00 
Motor vehicle registration. 11, 00 
0 expressways -=-= 10. 00 
State ſiquor - 4.00 
Federal liquor 18. 00 
te beer 3.12 
Federal beer. 22. 62 
„„ 1,953, 87 


MARRIED COUPLE, 2 CHILDREN (ANNUAL INCOME $10,000; 
2 CARS; $20,000 HOME; 1 SPOUSE WORKS) 
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MARRIED COUPLE, 2 CHILDREN (ANNUAL INCOME $15,000; 
2 CARS; $25,000 HOME; 1 SPOUSE WORKS) 


State income $110. 00 $228, 00 
Federal income 2, 062. 00 
Social security... 52. 80 343. 20 
Oo AE a Oa 74, 00 
State and local sales. 52.75 263.75 
Property (loca) 77. 00 652. 00 
Federal cigarette......-..--..-..- -----.~.--- 29. 20 
State cigarette... ...------------- 25.55 36. 50 
Federal zasolin e... 57.71 
State gasoline 2 101. 00 
State auto license 51. 00 
Motor vehicle registration 2.00 22. 00 
County expressways. 20. 00 20. 00 
State ſiquor—- --- 4. 00 16. 00 
en ae eR ee ES, ARSE 72. 00 
State beer 3.12 
Federal beer 22. 62 

Total... 4,054. 10 


MARRIED COUPLE, 2 CHILDREN (ANNUAL INCOME $20,000; 
2 CARS; $30,000 HOME; 1 SPOUSE WORKS) 


State Income $220. 00 $454. 00 

Federal income 2 3, 160. 00 

Social secufity— 52. 80 343, 20 

State disability. eg 74. 00 

e aa x 
roperty (local) 7 5 

Federal cigarette...........--... ---.-.--.- 29. 20 

State cigarette... 5. 55 36. 50 

Sederal gasoline ---------- 56. 00 

Ftate gasoline 98. 00 

State auto ſicense 60, 00 

23. 00 

20, 00 

16, 00 

72, 00 

3.12 

22. 62 

A eS tne ncn a 479. 85 5, 563. 14 
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MARRIED COUPLE, 2 CHILDREN (ANNUAL INCOME $25,000; 
2 CARS; $35,000 HOME; 1 SPOUSE WORKS) 


Type of tax 1968 Total 
increase 

State income. ...........-.-.-.-. $357. 00 $749. 00 
F 4, 412. 00 
Social security “3 52. 80 343. 20 
State dissbilit/ 222 74, 00 
State and local sales_ 74.00 371. 00 
ace (local). 108, 00 913. 00 
Federal cigarett 29.20 
State cigarette.. 36,50 
Federal gasoline. 51. 43 
State gasoline... 90. 00 
State auto ſicense 60, 00 
Motor vehicle registration... 2. 00 23. 00 
ron expressways 20. 00 20. 00 
5. 00 20. 00 
90. 00 
3.12 
22. 62 
SSSR eee N 644. 35 7, 308. 07 


Mr. Speaker, after a careful study of 
the facts and figures presented in the 
San Jose Mercury-News article by Mr. 
Farrell, my impressions gained from 
talking with my constituents are under- 
standable and confirmed. Obviously, 
something must be done about our na- 
tional fiscal situation, but I for one must 
insist upon a curtailment of Federal ex- 
penditure before I can support an in- 
crease in taxes. 


FREEWAY DATA 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, in my testi- 
mony last month before the Subcommit- 
tee on Roads of the House Committee on 
Public Works, I included fragmentary 
data—which became available on the day 
of my appearance—on estimated traffic 
volumes of suburban Montgomery 
County highways. Completely analyzed 
data of this study, prepared by Alan M. 
Voorhees & Associates, Inc., for the Mary- 
land-National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission, is now available and 
was reported in today’s Washington 
Evening Star. I would like to insert this 
article in the Recorp for my colleagues’ 
consideration. This information further 
supports the need for the full imple- 
mentation of the carefully developed 
transportation plans, specifically includ- 
ing the construction of the north-central 
freeway. On the same subject, I also 
wish to call to my colleagues’ attention 
the editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star of January 18, 1968. 

The material referred to follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Jan. 21, 1968] 
COUNTY Freeway LINKS SEEN JAMMED 
BY 1975 
(By John Hanrahan) 

Seven key links in Montgomery County's 
freeway system, including four not yet built 
or only partially completed, will be over- 
crowded by 1975, to a transporta- 
tion report prepared for the county planning 
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And despite expected construction of rall 
rapid transit in the county in the 1970s, the 
report shows that by 1990 the road-crowding 
situation will be even worse. 

Listed as the major roads in the basic free- 
way system for 1975 in the lower county are 
the existing Capital Beltway, Interstate 
Routes 270 and 70S, and the proposed four- 
lane Little Falls Parkway, the four-lane 
George Washington Memorial Parkway con- 
tinuous to the District with a connection to 
the Three Sisters Bridge, the six-lane North 
Central Freeway from the District line to the 
beltway, and the four-lane Northern Park- 
way from the Olney-Norwood area to the 
North Central Freeway. 

Only the Little Falls Parkway, which even- 
tually will be a four-lane road cutting 
through from its present stopping point at 
Massachusetts Avenue to the George Wash- 
ington Parkway, will escape bumper-to- 
bumper traffic in seven years, the report says. 

CAPACITY OF 45,000 

This road, with a planned capacity of 
45,000 average daily trips, will be handling 
31,400 autos daily by 1975. 

The report, prepared by Alan M. Voorhees 
& Associates, Inc., of McLean, Va., shows that 
under the county's basic 1975 highway sys- 
tem the North Central Freeway and the 
Northern Parkway will be handling 11,100 
and 5,000 cars more each day, respectively, 
than the capacities for which they have been 
planned. 

Neither of these roads has been con- 
structed. Planned capacity is 45,000 for the 
parkway and 72,000 for the freeway. 

The beltway, designed for a capacity of 
92,100 cars per day north and south and 
87,500 on its east-west portion, will have 
between 48,900 and 57,300 autos over its 
capacity daily in 1975. 

Interstate 70S, with a capacity of 45,000 
autos, will have a daily trip average of almost 
100,000 in 1975; I-270, with a capicity of 
45,000, will be overcrowded by 28,000, and 
the George Washington Parkway, also with a 
capacity of 45,000, will handle 55,100 trips 
daily in 1976. 

ROAD TO NOWHERE 

The GW Parkway, Montgomery’s “road to 
nowhere,” is now operating only as far south 
as Glen Echo. 

In addition to the crowded freeway situa- 
tion, 18 of the county’s 14 major arterial 
roads—most of which are now overcrowded— 
will be in even worse shape in 1975, the re- 
port says. 

Daily deficiencies in 1975 include: Con- 
necticut Avenue, 12,900 cars; Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, 22,200; Arlington Road, 12,400; River 
Road, 10,900; Seven Locks Road, 17,200; East- 
West Highway, 8,300; University Boulevard, 
15,000; Maryland Route 29, 13,500; New 
Hampshire Avenue, 15,600; Rockville Pike, 
15,900 Viers Mill Road, 14,900; Montrose- 
Randolph Road, 12,200; and Georgia Avenue, 
17,100. 

Only Old Georgetown Road, with a daily 
capacity of 48,000 cars and a 1975 projected 
trip figure of just 19,000, will escape the fate 
of the other arteries, the report shows. 

Bringing the problem closer to home, this 
road-crowding situation will mean that a 
driver leaving the Georgia Avenue and Viers 
Mill Road area in Wheaton during the rush 
hour would not arrive at Interstate 70S and 
Route 28, Rockville, until 46 minutes later. 
The report lists an “acceptable” time for this 
trip as 18 minutes. 

With a starting point of East-West High- 
way and Wisconsin Avenue in Bethesda, a 
trip to the same destination would take 45 
minutes, compared to an acceptable time of 
17 minutes. 

ANOTHER EXAMPLE 

And from Georgia Avenue and Colesville 
Road in Silver Spring to the same Rockville 
location would take 58 minutes in 1975, con- 
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trasted with an acceptable time of 21 min- 
utes. 

The report also includes two alternate free- 
way systems for 1975, with results that are 
only somewhat less discouraging. Alternate 
1 assumes construction of a 6-lane Outer 
Beltway with an alignment below Rockville; 
a four-lane extension of Democracy Boule- 
vard to the Outer Beltway, and a two-lane 
extension of River Road to the Outer Belt- 
way. 

Under Alternate 1, as opposed to the basic 
system, the burden would be substantially 
increased on 70S and the north-south leg of 
the beltway, but considerably reduced on the 
east-west portion of the beltway, the George 
Washington Parkway and the North Central 
Freeway. 

Little difference would be shown on I-270, 
the Northern Parkway and Little Falls Park- 
way. Again, as under the basic system, only 
Little Falls Parkway would not be over- 
crowded. Under the arterials’ column, Old 
Georgetown Road would continue to operate 
about 28,000 autos under capacity, while 
Viers Mill Road would be about at capacity. 

Alternate 2 is the same as the basic 1975 
system, except for the deletion of the entire 
North Central Freeway. The Northern Park- 
way would be extended to 16th Street under 
Alternate 2. 


PROJECTIONS FOR 1990 


Most freeways continued to run a sizable 
deficit under Alternate 2, with the exception 
of the Northern Parkway with a surplus of 
17,000 autos and Little Falls Parkway with 
7,100. Again, only Old Georgetown Road 
among the arterials was not overcrowded, 
showing a surplus of 27,700. 

The report states that in 1990 there will 
continue to be “severe capacity deficiencies 
in the I-70S corridor south of Rockville.” 
Such overcrowding on all freeways and major 
roads will exist, regardless of whether the 
county decides to go with the “Plan A” or 
“Plan B” rail rapid transit system, the report 
adds. 

Plan A would send one transit line up 
Wisconsin-Rockville Pike to Rockville and 
another up Georgia Avenue in Silver Spring 
to Glenmont. Plan B would have one line 
up Wisconsin Avenue, terminating at Pooks 
Hill in North Bethesda, and another from 
Silver Spring through Kensington to Rock- 
ville, along the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
right-of-way. 

In addition to freeways already mentioned 
for the basic 1975 system, the report lists the 
basic 1990 system With a six-lane outer belt- 
way north of Rockville, a four-lane beltway 
around Rockville and a six-lane University 
Boulevard-Columbia Pike connection. 

Again, the 1990 projections show over- 
crowding for all roads, with the exceptions 
caf Little Falls Parkway and Old Georgetown 

ad. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Jan. 18, 1968] 


Boyp’s DISTORTIONS 


Secretary Alan S. Boyd’s performance on 
television the other day in discussing the 
North-Central Freeway would be hard to top 
for pure demagogic irresponsibility. 

According to Boyd, traffic surveys show 
that the North-Central Freeway, which is lo- 
cated on the east side of Rock Creek Park, 
belongs west of the park “along the Wiscon- 
sin Avenue corridor.” Ten years ago, he 
charges, the road planned to accommodate 
this traffic was proposed far to the west, but 
that political pressures forced it to be 
“pushed eastward” until political pressure 
was insufficient to stop it. Boyd concludes 
that “We should not just tear down the 
houses of poor people and Negroes.” We 
ought, he says, “to make a determined effort 
to put freeways where the traffic wants to 

0.“ 
This entire version—and its racial impli- 
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cations are the most unconscionable of all— 
is a flagrant distortion of the history of the 
North-Central Freeway. 

It is certainly true that political pressures 
from a variety of sources, including Con- 
gress, played a role in foreclosing desirable 
freeway construction west of Rock Creek in 
the 1950s. But while those specific disputes 
were raging, traffic studies were showing con- 
clusively that the primary freeway needs 
then, as now, were not along Wisconsin Ave- 
nue but east of the park. The fact is that the 
officially-approved transportation plans of 
those days accordingly gave the highest pri- 
ority to freeways east of the part in addi- 
tion to relatively modest proposals on the 
west—not in lieu of them. 

Either Boyd is unaware of these facts— 
which is hard to believe since many of his 
present subordinates were parties to those 
previous plans—or he is misrepresenting 
them deliberately. In either event, his con- 
tention that the enormous population con- 
centrations in the Silver Spring-Wheaton 
areas who would benefit from a North-Cen- 
tral Freeway east of the park would prefer 
to enter the District far to the west in the 
area of Wisconsin Avenue is patently absurd. 

Boyd is playing a no less reprehensible game 
of politics in attempting to force the pres- 
ent District government to embrace—as its 
program—his own fallacious conclusions. 

Washington's freeway program has stag- 
nated primarily because of the obstruction- 
ist tactics of a handful of federal officials 
who are philosophically opposed to urban 
freeways. When the new Department of 
Transportation was created, there were high 
hopes that its chief, as a cabinet-level co- 
ordinator, would get things moving. Boyd, 
instead, has proved to be a Secretary of Anti- 
Transportation, and one wonders how much 
longer the White House will permit this in- 
tolerable situation to continue. 


HOW SHOULD GOVERNMENT MONI- 
TOR RESEARCH GRANTS? 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
proper role of Government in its rela- 
tions with the intellectual community 
remains one of our basic social and polit- 
ical problems. When the particular sub- 
ject is how science should use Federal 
funds for research, we enter a very difi- 
cult area. 

It is clear that neither the scientific 
community nor the Government has a 
simple answer to how much and what 
kind of public and management of re- 
search funds is proper. What is clear is 
that both elements of this research ef- 
fort—the Government as sponsor and 
the scientists as performers—must un- 
derstand and accept the nature of their 
partner’s contributions and needs. 

The House Government Operations 
Committee has studied the Government’s 
role in financing scientific research 
through some of the programs of the 
National Institutes for Health. The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Foun- 
TAIN], chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations, has led the 
difficult fight for responsible manage- 
ment of the NIH grants. I am proud to 
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be a member of this subcommittee which 
issued a critical and carefully reasoned 
report on grant practices at NIH. The 
reaction to this report by some scien- 
tists is reported in the provocative 
article from the Washington Post, which 
follows: 


FUNDING SCIENCE: A PUBLIC CONCERN 
(By J. V. Reistrup) 


Many of the high priests of science and 
medicine appear to suffer from a chronic 
misunderstanding of a simple truth: if their 
efforts are to be supported by public funds, 
then both the scientists and their efforts are 
a proper subject of public concern. The high 
priests appear to be genuinely hurt when one 
of their pet projects is found wanting in 
Congress. If the scientists think it is a good 
idea, they seem to be asking, isn’t that 
enough? 

This hurt was reflected in the voice of 
Frederick Seitz, president of the august Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, at a recent sci- 
entific meeting. Seitz chose to discuss what 
he apparently construed as the defection of 
Sen. John O. Pastore (D-R.I.), chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, from 
the ranks of the uncritical benefactors of 
science. On the Senate floor last summer 
Pastore had tried unsuccessfully to chop out 
a $7.3 million item from the Atomic Energy 
Commission budget. The item was to be used 
to begin planning for a 200-billion electron 
volt atom smasher near Weston, II. 

What stung Seitz was Pastore’s remark 
that the atom smasher was “nothing more 
than an educational gadget” for the high- 
energy physicists of this country. But 
Pastore used that phrase simply to show 
that delaying the start of the $300-million 
project for a year would do no harm to the 
national security, because that was not in- 
volved. The president of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences either failed to grasp or 
chose to ignore Pastore’s main arguments: 
that both the Federal budget and the cause 
of civil rights would be helped if the project 
were delayed until open housing could be 
guaranteed for the people who would work 
there. 

The scientific merits of Weston, by the 
way, played next to no role during the de- 
bate. Pastore’s cut was beaten in a power 
play by Republican leader Everett M. Dirk- 
sen, who threatened to apply open-housing 
standards to all Federal contracts if they 
were to be applied to his own Illinois. So 
Weston had become a piece of pork in the 
barrel; if it went out, so would other chunks, 

An even more recent case of the stubborn 
insistence by scientists and medical men 
that they are not to be judged by ordinary 
mortals involved the National Institutes of 
Health, chief research arm of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. In October the House 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee 
chaired by Rep. L. H. Fountain (D-N.C.) 
issued a report sharply critical of the Insti- 
tutes for their handling of grants, 

The report was attacked in an editorial in 
one of the most prestigious scientific pub- 
lications in the country—Science, the maga- 
zine of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Dael Wolfle, pub- 
lisher of the magazine and executive officer 
of the Association, wrote that the congres- 
sional report “raises no new policy issues” 
and “beclouds some of the most fundamen- 
tal problems in the relations of the Federal 
Government to its grantees . . . when there 
is a conflict between scientific or medical 
achievement and compliance with all the 
niceties of management practice, 
achievement has to take priority.” 

What Wolfie did not tell his readers was 
something that it was left to Fountain to 
point out in a letter to the magazine. Wolfie 
“would have placed his readers in a better 
position to assess the objectivity of his views 
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if he had disclosed that he was a member of 
the advisory council that approved the initial 
Health Sciences Advancement awards which 
were severely criticized in the report,” 
Fountain wrote. 

“I might also note that the verbatim record 
of council meetings does not show Wolfie 
among those members who questioned the 
propriety of awarding grants to a few hand- 
picked schools, instead of giving all eligible 
institutions equal access to public funds.” 

Fountain noted that while Wolfle’s views 
were his own, the House report reflected the 
unanimous views of the subcommittee and 
“it would be unfortunate if the scientific 
community did not understand that the re- 
port reflects the concerns of a cross section 
of the Congress.” 

Judging on past experience, however, the 
scientific community is likely to prove deaf 
to that kind of warning. 

Wolfie himself sees nothing remarkable in 
his dual role as decision-maker and editorial- 
ist. The editorial didn’t talk about the par- 
ticular grant in which he had a hand, he 
says, and the membership of the advisory 
body has always been public knowledge. Pre- 
sumably his readers were free to look it up. 


GOOD CONSUMER AGENDA 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 


matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s state of the Union message 
contained good news for the Nation’s 
consumers: the gains made in the first 
session of the 90th Congress should be 
confirmed and expanded in the second 
session. 

The Washington Post, in an editorial, 
cited the impressive consumer agenda of 
the President. I was especially pleased 
that he recommended three programs I 
have brought to the public’s attention, 
all of which related to the Government’s 
role in protecting and expanding the 
people’s rights as buyers and users of 
goods and services: The need for a con- 
sumer counsel, the need for better medi- 
cal services and the need for improved 
air safety. 

All three proposals, as well as the Pres- 
ident’s other recommendations, relate to 
this basic idea: What is the proper role 
of private enterprise in delivering goods 
and services to those who need them, 
where and when they need them. I hope 
Congress will consider this basic question 
carefully in 1968. 

The editorial follows: 

Goop CONSUMER AGENDA 

President Johnson’s bow to the consumer 
was one of the better parts of his State of the 
Union message. No doubt most of the reforms 
he called for in the name of the consumer 
will have an appeal for voters in an election 
year. But that is expected from every Presi- 
dent who is seeking a new mandate, The 
real test is whether the reforms themselves 
are sound and desirable, and win a pretty 
good score. 

His idea of a lawyer for the American con- 
sumer in the Justice Department is in keep- 
ing with the general trend toward specializa- 
tion. No doubt this consumer counsel will 
interest himself in fraud cases, various haz- 
ards to consumers and possible new legisla- 
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tion to protect the public. His advice may 
also be useful in some antitrust cases 
which the issue is protection of the Bug 
sumer through active competition in the 
marketplace. 

The President’s call for more thorough in- 
spection of fish and poultry is a logical se- 
quel to the enactment of the Wholesome 
Meat Act last year. Likewise there is sound 
backing for the truth-in-lending, pipeline 
safety and fire safety bills which need only 
the approval of the House. On the Senate 
side, the House-passed bill to protect the 
country’s commodity exchange markets from 
fraud needs early attention. 

The rackets that have been uncovered in 
the home-improvements business are ample 
reason for extending the powers of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, In the field of auto- 
mobile insurance, the President called only 
for a major study, but this may lead to re- 
forms of vast interest to consumers. Abuses 
in some parts of the industry appear to have 
become widespread, and the congestion of 
the courts with lawsuits growing out of 
motor accidents is itself a cause for grave 
concern. Protection against the hazards of 
radiation is also a subject on which much 
additional information will be needed for 
intelligent legislative action. 

Not many of these items command top 
priority. But all are important, A Congress 
that is concerned about its own public image 
cannot afford to ignore the President’s vigor- 
ous championship of the consumer. 


HON. JOHN BLATNIK HONORED FOR 
CONSERVATION ROLE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, like oth- 
ers interested in the field of conserva- 
tion, I am delighted that my friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, the Honorable JoHN A. BLAT- 
NIK, one of the great legislators of this 
body and one of the outstanding con- 
servationists and experts on abatement 
of water pollution, has been honored by 
receiving the 1967 Bernard M. Baruch 
Prize for outstanding contribution to the 
field of conservation. 

JoRN BLATNIK has been fighting for 
cleanup of our water pollution for many 
years; he is the author of the original 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 
1956—Public Law 660—and has worked 
consistently to expand that milestone 
legislation. 

The people of this Nation have much 
to thank Joun BLATNIK for. He co- 
authored, with my late father, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway legislation; authored 
the Great Lakes connecting channels 
legislation; coauthored the original 
41,000-mile interstate highway program 
in 1956; and coauthored the Area Re- 
development Act of 1961 and many other 
milestone pieces of legislation in the field 
of preservation and conservation of hu- 
man and natural resources in this 
Nation. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the mod- 
ern history of the Ukrainians is the story 
of a large group of gifted, gallant, and 
industrious people who have been denied 
their freedom and deprived of the fruits 
of their labor in their fertile homeland. 
Through a most unhappy turn of history 
these 40,000,000 Ukrainians have not 
been masters of their fate in modern 
times except for the brief 2-year period 
of 1918-20. In their homeland they have 
been held down by alien despots. Hard- 
ship, privation, and misery have been 
their lot, yet they have maintained their 
love of freedom and continue to strive 
for national independence. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917, which 
led to the overthrow of the czarist re- 
gime in Russia, also gave the Ukrainians 
the opportunity to regain their independ- 
ence. This they did by proclaiming the 
establishment of the Ukrainian Republic 
on January 22, 1918. 

Unfortunately, the newly born Repub- 
lic was under severe handicaps at its 
birth. Ravages of the war had turned 
the fertile Ukraine into a wasteland. 
Millions of people were uprooted from 
their homes and the normal course of 
life was sadly disrupted. These were very 
serious problems facing the government 
of the Republic, but even more serious 
was the threat of foreign foes, especially 
that of Communist Russia. Before the 
Ukrainian Government had the chance 
to bring order out of the existing chaos, 
the country was attacked by the Soviet 
Army, it was overrun early in 1920, and 
independent Ukraine ceased to exist. 

Since then the Ukraine has been part 
of the Soviet Union and its people have 
suffered immeasurably under Soviet 
tyranny. But even under the worst of all 
tyrannies these gallant Ukrainians have 
not given up their hope for freedom and 
national independence. On the 50th an- 
niversary of their independent day I 
hope and pray that they may soon at- 
tain their goal and live in peace in their 
homeland. 


DR. ENRICO FERMI COMMEMORA- 
TIVE STAMP 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no ob 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation authorizing 
and directing the Postmaster General to 
issue a special postage stamp in commem- 
oration of the late Dr. Enrico Fermi. 

It is universally agreed that Dr. Fermi 
was the father of the nuclear age by pro- 
ducing the first manmade self-sustaining 
nuclear chain reaction on December 2, 
1942, an important and impressive land- 
mark in the history of science. This Ital- 
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jan born, naturalized American nuclear 
physicist’s outstanding contributions to 
the entire field of nuclear physics is well 
known, as attested to by the Nobel Prize 
for physics, awarded to him in 1938; by 
being chosen as the first recipient of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission’s special 
award, which was subsequently named in 
his honor; and by the many other well- 
deserved honors which have been be- 
stowed upon him throughout the world, 
including a commemorative stamp issued 
last month by the Italian Government. 

I believe that the issuance of a com- 
memorative stamp in Dr. Fermi’s honor 
would not only pay tribute to his memory 
and his important work but it would also 
honor his stature as the shining example 
of the some 25 million Americans of 
Italian descent who have contributed so 
much to this country. 

As former AEC Chairman Lewis L. 
Strauss so aptly noted at the time he an- 
nounced the award to Dr. Fermi: 

In the brief fifteen years that he resided 
in this country, he became thoroughly im- 
bued with the American idiom and the Amer- 
ican system of values and outlook on life. 
A superb teacher and a fascinating lecturer 
on every level, from the most elementary to 
the most abstract, he leaves behind a genera- 
tion of brilliant students who are enriching 
the scientific life of Europe and America. 


I originally proposed that such a stamp 
be issued on December 2, 1967, to coincide 
with the 25th anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the “atomic age.” Unfortunately, 
however, this proposal was not approved 
by the Post Office Department’s Citizens’ 
Stamp Advisory Committee. Therefore, I 
now propose that it be issued on Novem- 
ber 28, 1969, to coincide with the 15th an- 
niversary of Dr. Fermi’s untimely death. 

In addition to introducing this resolu- 
tion, I am also writing to the Postmaster 
General, again proposing the issuance of 
an Enrico Fermi commemorative stamp 
and urging that it be given No. 1 priority 
and full consideration by the Stamp Ad- 
visory Committee. 

I am pleased to report that the pro- 
posal for a Fermi stamp has already gen- 
erated considerable support, as demon- 
strated, for example, by legislation in- 
troduced in the last session; by the reso- 
lutions of the Westchester County, N.Y., 
Board of Supervisors and the Common 
Council of the City of Yonkers, N.Y., 
which I insert herewith for inclusion in 
the Record; and by the notable and un- 
tiring efforts of many organizations such 
as the Enrico Fermi Educational Foun- 
dation of Yonkers, N.Y. 

Mr. Speaker, the Italian navigator” 
landed in the new world over 25 years 
ago and I very strongly believe that the 
proposal for the Fermi stamp deserves 
every possible consideration and sup- 
port. I urge that favorable action be 
taken on my resolution and that the 
Post Office Department be directed to 
issue the Fermi stamp. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION No. 109, 1966 
To the Board of Supervisors of the County 
of Westchester, N.Y. 

Whereas, the Enrico Fermi Educational 
Fund of Yonkers, Inc., is sponsoring the 
issuance of a commemorative stamp honor- 
ing 85 Fermi, the famed Nuclear Physi- 

; an 
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Whereas, this is the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the atomic age; and 
Whereas, Enrico Fermi contributed a great 
deal in the development of this field; and 
Whereas, the Enrico Fermi Fund provides 
annual academic scholarships for high school 
students preparing for college; now there- 
fore be it 
Resolved, that this Board of Supervisors 
go on record as favoring the issuance of a 
commemorative stamp honoring Enrico 
Fermi, and that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Postmaster General, and our rep- 
resentatives in both houses of Congress. 
Dated: August 1, 1966. 
Committee on Internal Affairs: John A. 
Lombardi, Joseph S. Ragno, Thomas 
J. Dunn, Jr., Robert A. Cremins, Jesse 
A. Collyer, Jr., Peter Fornaby, Jr.; and 


Supervisors: James F. Scotti, Jr. 
Dominick Iannacone, Andrew J. 
Palint. 


RESOLUTION No. 628, 1966 


(By Councilman Adamo, Jr., and entire 
council) 

Whereas, the Enrico Fermi Educational 
Fund of Yonkers, Inc., is sponsoring the 
issuance of a commemorative stamp honor- 
ing Enrico Fermi, the famed Nuclear Physi- 
cist; and 

Whereas, this is the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the atomic age; and 

Whereas, Enrico Fermi contributed a great 
deal in the development of this field; and 

Whereas, the Enrico Fermi Fund provides 
annual academic scholarships for high school 
students preparing for college, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Common Council of the City of Yonkers go 
on record as favoring the issuance of a com- 
memorative stamp honoring Enrico Fermi, 
and that copies of this Resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, 
the Postmaster General, and our Representa- 
tives in both Houses of Congress. 

Adopted, by the Common Council of the 
City of Yonkers, at a stated meeting held 
August 30th, 1966. 


H.J. Res 989 


Joint resolution to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of Dr. Enrico Fermi 
Whereas the late Dr. Enrico Fermi, Italian- 

born and naturalized-American nuclear 

physicist, produced the first sustained nu- 
clear chain reaction; and 
Whereas Dr. Enrico Fermi received the 

United States Atomic Energy Commission's 

first special award, later named in his honor, 

for his contribution to basic neutron physics 
and achievement of the first “controlled nu- 
clear chain reaction”; and 

Whereas Dr. Fermi represents the epitome 
of the many outstanding accomplishments of 
and contributions to American society by the 
some twenty-five million Americans of Italian 
descent: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Postmaster 

General is authorized and directed to issue 

a special postage stamp in commemoration of 

the late Dr. Enrico Fermi. Such stamp shall 

be of such denomination and design as the 

Postmaster General shall determine, shall be 

first placed on sale on November 28, 1969, and 

shall be sold thereafter for such period as the 

Postmaster General shall determine. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY TRUE FRIEND 
OF FARMER 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PURCELL] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day of last week five Members of the Iowa 
Republican delegation to this body issued 
a statement in regard to the agricultural 
situation which was calculated to prove 
that the Republican Party is the real 
friend of the American farmer, and the 
Democratic Party his enemy. 

I rise to challenge this. I do so because 
the contemporary record—as well as all 
history—shows without question that ex- 
actly the opposite is true. 

There is real irony in the spectacle 
of these Republican Members criticizing 
treatment of farmers by this adminis- 
tration in view of what happened when 
their party was last in power. 

During the “Benson years” of 1953 to 
1960, net farm income dropped $2.4 bil- 
lion while surplus gains piled up into 
small mountains. 

In sharp contrast, net farm income 
during this Democratic administration 
veer d by $2.8 billion from 1960 to 

At the same time, excessive feed grain 
stocks were reduced by 48 million tons, 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
investment in commodities, including 
outstanding loans, dropped $5.5 billion 
from the 1959 level. 

Since 1960, cash receipts from farm 
marketings have increased more than $8 
billion, In 1966 and 1967—those 2 years 
when this administration stood accused 
of holding down farm prices and farm 
income by dumping grain and other al- 
legedly devious maneuvers—farmers’ re- 
ceipts from marketings were at an all- 
time high of $42 billion, compared with 
the 1960 level of only $34 billion. 

As a matter of fact, in the 8 years of 
the last Republican administration, 
farmers’ receipts from marketings aver- 
aged only $31 billion. 

Net farm income sagged as low as $11 
billion under the Republicans in 1957, 
and for the last 4 years of that admin- 
istration averaged only slightly above 
that figure. 

This stands in abject contrast with the 
average of $15.5 billion in net farm in- 
come in the last 2 years of this Demo- 
cratic administration. 

Realized net income per farm is now 
50 percent higher than it was when the 
Democrats took over in 1961. 

Let me make a few more comparisons. 

Our Iowa Republican colleagues make 
much of the $49.9 billion in total farm 
liabilities, but they neglect to mention 
total farm assets. While total liabilities 
were growing from $24.9 billion in 1960 
to $49.9 billion in 1967, total assets grew 
from $203.5 billion to $281.2 billion, thus 
giving our farmers a total net worth of 
$231 billion. 

They also neglected to report that 
farm proprietors’ net equities climbed 
from $178.6 billion in 1960 to $231.3 bil- 
lion in 1967, or that checking deposits 
in country banks went up 20 percent and 
savings deposits more than 150 percent 
in the same span of time. 
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Now as to their charges about mount- 
ing farm program costs, let us be real- 
istic. 

All Government costs are rising. But 
farm program costs are no higher as a 
percentage of the total Federal budget 
than they were during the Eisenhower 
years, when surpluses were built up and 
farm income knocked down. 

Now these Republican Congressmen 
from Iowa say they firmly believe the 
present farm programs should be 
strengthened. But this is particularly 
ironic because one of these very Members 
voted against the strategic reserve bill 
and helped bring about its defeat in sub- 
committee in the last session. 

This bill, which I introduced, would 
have given the Secretary of Agriculture 
authority to adjust annual grain supplies 
more closely to market demand. In those 
years when bumper crops were grown, 
the Government would have been able 
to buy grain and thus firm up prices. In 
years of short supply, grain could have 
been sold under conditions which were 
carefully prescribed. If this bill had not 
been killed by Republican votes, it would 
have raised grain prices as much as 10 
cents a bushel and perhaps added as 
much as $300 million to $500 million in 
income for our farmers from their 1967 
crops. 

So much for Republican determination 
to “strengthen” our present farm 
programs. 
Now no one, and least of all the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
contends that our present farm pro- 
grams are perfect. They are not. They do 
need strengthening and improvement, 
But they are working, and they must be 
extended. 

What more proof do we need of their 
efficiency and their flexibility than what 
happened in 1967? 

After 6 years of unbroken farm prog- 
ress, we had a setback in 1967, a setback 
which came about for one reason only— 
unexpectedly good weather and bumper 
crops around the world. Prices fell under 
the onslaught of this grain glut, but who 
would deny that the decline would have 
been even more precipitous had there 
been no programs of voluntary produc- 
tion adjustment in this country? 

We will have temporary setbacks like 
this as long as we are unable to predict 
with precise accuracy weather and crops 
a year ahead, but I am confident that 
with current farm programs and normal 
weather variations the good years will 
more than offset the bad. 

Furthermore, the farm programs we 
now have make it possible to adjust 
quickly to temporary oversupplies. With 
wheat and feed grain acreage allotments 
out in 1968; we can reasonably expect 
that supplies this year will be more 
closely in balance with demand and that 
grain prices will firm up. 

I say this because I have confidence in 
our farmers, in our farm programs, and 
in the Johnson administration, and I say 
it because I have historical precedent to 
support me. 

Mr. Speaker, none of the many un- 
founded charges made by the Republican 
Party can whitewash the record, and the 
record shows that without exception net 
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farm income and net income per farm 
has gone up every time a Democratic ad- 
ministration has succeeded a Republican 
administration and has gone down every 
time a Republican administration has 
succeeded a Democratic administration. 

This has been true for at least 57 years. 
I have seen no evidence that it would not 
be true for at least the next 57. 


VIETNAM POSITION 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
Objection to the request of the gentleman 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, our pres- 
ence in Vietnam has so far cost almost 
20,000 American lives. More men will die 
today. 

Our presence in Vietnam has left over 
100,000 young American men wounded 
for life. More will suffer injury today. 

During our presence in Vietnam, we 
have dropped 100 pounds of bombs for 
every Vietnamese man, woman, and child. 
The total—1,714,000 tons of bombs—is 
200,000 tons more than were dropped over 
Europe by U.S. forces during World War 
II. More bombs will drop today. 

Our presence in Vietnam has cost each 
American household $750—so far. As a 
nation we are spending one-half billion 
dollars a week, $3 million an hour, al- 
most a thousand dollars a second. What 
are we achieving with this vast expendi- 
ture? 

As the second session of the 90th Con- 
gress begins, there is little hard evidence 
that we have moved even fractionally 
closer to finding our way out of the Viet- 
nam quagmire. 

The destruction continues, the debate 
continues—and solutions continue to 
elude us. 

It is time for the stalemate to end. 

It is time for an unprecedented na- 
tional effort to end this unhappy episode 
in our history. 

Mr. Speaker, I urgently request that 
the President make such an effort. I ur- 
gently request that he institute an im- 
mediate cessation in the bombing of 
North Vietnam and, concurrently, that 
he explore every available path to the 
conference table—without limiting at- 
tendance at that conference table to po- 
litical groups of whom we approve. 

It is time for an all-out peace offensive. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT INCENTIVE 
ACT OF 1968 WOULD OPEN WAY 
FOR FREE ENTERPRISE TO 
CREATE EMPLOYMENT IN RURAL, 
SMALL TOWN AMERICA 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

‘There was no objection. 
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Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
on the opening day of the Congress I 
introduced H.R. 14600, a bill which 
would provide tax incentives for busi- 
ness and industry locating and expand- 
ing their plants in small town and rural 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come to act 
in this matter—to achieve break- 
throughs—to move ahead with effective 
and far-reaching programs to halt the 
outmigration of our people from our 
towns and countryside into our already 
crowded and congested cities. 

This is such an obvious necessity and 
course of action that it cries for action 
by the Congress. 

The revenues produced by the addi- 
tional business and commercial expan- 
sion created by the bill—and by the 
added revenue from the payrolls which 
would be created—would far offset any 
loss in revenue by the utilization of the 
tax incentives proposed in the bill. 

This bill would let free enterprise par- 
ticipate fully and freely in the strength- 
ening and broadening of opportunities 
and employment in our small town and 
rural areas. 

In this connection I insert a press re- 
lease on this bill and an editorial from 
the Nashville Tennessean commending 
the bill in the Recorp, because of the 
importance of this bill to all of my col- 
leagues and to all America. 

The press release and editorial follow: 
[Press release from the office of Representa- 
tive Jox L. Evins, Jan. 17, 1968] 

Evins INTRODUCES RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 
CENTIVE ACT oF 1968 To STEM OUTMIGRA- 
TION FROM RURAL AMERICA, ASSIST IN 
SOLUTION OF URBAN PROBLEMS 
Representative Joe L. Evins (D-Tenn.) an- 

nounced today that he has introduced the 

Rural Development Incentive Act of 1968 de- 

signed to stem out-migration from rural 

areas and to reduce population pressures and 
problems in urban areas. The Evins Bill pro- 
vides for a schedule of tax incentives for in- 
dustries locating in or expanding in rural 
areas designated as low income areas by the 

Secretary of Agriculture. The Bill is an im- 

proved and expanded version of a measure 

originally introduced by Evins in the first 
session of the 90th Congress—H.R. 9060—and 
now pending in the Committee on Ways and 

Means, 

Evins pointed out that the Bill is in line 
with the recommendation of the recent re- 
port by the President’s Advisory Commission 
on Rural Poverty. This report calls for the 
approval of an establishment of tax incen- 
tives such as liberalized investment tax 
credits, accelerated depreciation schedules 
and other similar steps to encourage or assist 
firms locating or expanding in rural areas. 

Evins emphasized that the report by the 
National Commission on Rural Poverty also 
stressed the fact that the urban problems of 
congestion, slums, crime, among others, due 
in part from the influx of population from 
rural areas which has placed tremendous 
pressures on our major cities. 

The Evins Bill would authorize an addi- 
tional 7 percent investment tax credit and 
provide for accelerated tax amortization of 
investment in industrial and commercial fa- 
cilities, including land, over a 60-month pe- 
riod. The 7 percent investment tax credit 
would be an addition to the 7 percent already 
authorized under Federal law. 

“The basic solution to the problems of the 
rural areas lies in the creation of jobs and 
employment by the free enterprise system,” 
Evins said. “This Bill would provide for in- 
creased employment in areas that need it 
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most desperately and would set in motion 
economic multiplying factors which would 
provide the ingredients for strong, consistent 
programs of growth and progress in commu- 
nities across America.” Evins added: “Our 
major cities are caught in a population 
strangulation—our small towns are caught 
in a population decimation. Their problems 
are inter-related and inter-twined. 

“The solution of the urban problem lies 
in major part in the solution of the rural 
problem—in the stemming of the tide of out- 
migration which is over-taxing the facilities 
of our urban areas.” 


[From the Nashville Tennessean, Jan. 19, 
1968] 


REPRESENTATIVE Evins’ BILL BRINGS HOPE 


Rep. Joe Evins of Smithville has intro- 
duced a new rural deyelopment incentive 
bill to help reduce population pressures in 
urban areas. 

The legislation would provide an added 
7% investment tax credit and accelerated 
tax amortization to encourage industry to 
move into officially designated low income 
areas. 

Mr, Evins’ bill would get at the root of 
some of the problems of the cities and rural 
areas. The nation’s small farms are rapidly 
being consolidated and mechanized. This is 
leaving thousands of farm workers with noth- 
ing to do and nowhere to go. About the only 
choice for most of them is to drift to the 
nearest large city. Being unable to find jobs 
there, they become a burden on the city and 
contribute to the worsening conditions in 
the slums. 

Mr. Evins’ bill is aimed at slowing down 
the migration to the cities by providing jobs 
for these displaced people—and others who 
may become displaced later—in towns near 
their homes. Most of the people can be 
trained to take jobs in light industry. 

Many would be enabled to make comfort- 
able livings, and others could supplement 
lagging farm income. In either case, produc- 
tive workers would be retained in depressed 
rural areas and some of the pressures on the 
cities might be eased. 

Mr. Evins’ proposal is an expanded version 
of a bill now being considered in the House 
Ways and Means Committee. It follows rec- 
ommendations of the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Rural Poverty. 

The commission confirmed a long-held be- 
Hef that such problems as congestion, slums, 
and crime in urban areas are due in part to 
an influx of populations from rural areas. 

Congress could make a two-pronged at- 
tack on the problems of the slums and of 
many small farmers by approving Mr, Evins’ 
bill. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON SETS THE 
FUTURE OF OPPORTUNITY FOR 
THE NATION 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. 
Forp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
in his brilliant state of the Union address, 
President Johnson has posed some fun- 
damental social and economic questions 
to the American people which only the 
Nation itself can answer: How can we 
use the abundance which we have pro- 
duced? How can all our citizens share 
in that abundance? 

Every citizen who has kept up with 
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events in recent years knows that busi- 
ness, labor, Government must join re- 
sources to complete the unfinished busi- 
ness of creating opportunity. 

We know that a man’s job is the most 
fundamental need for himself and his 
family. We know that in a fast-changing 
technology, new jobs, more jobs are 
needed. We know that jobs and job train- 
ing are two of the most critical needs 
for the hard-core unemployed today—in 
the city and in rural areas. Therefore, 
the President’s plan to place a half mil- 
lion unemployed Americans into good 
productive jobs in the next 3 years is an 
excellent idea and should be welcomed 
by every segment of our society. 

The President’s proposal to increase 
Government manpower funds across the 
board by over $2 billion is indeed wel- 
come. But Government cannot alone bear 
the costs and the responsibility for a 
massive job development program. There 
must be a major effort by industry and 
labor, as the President indicated in his 
address. 

We are not going to eliminate the con- 
ditions which cause riots and violence, 
if we do not give every young man a 
stake in society, with a good job which 
brings not just money, but self-respect. 

The President has challenged us with 
basic and irrefutable facts. 

I compliment him for making the 
tough decisions and telling us the facts 
as they are. 


CONGRESSMEN VANIK AND FEI- 
GHAN INTRODUCE GONZALEZ 
RENEGOTIATION BILL 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. Speaker, I have 
periodically for 22 months raised my lone 
voice in this forum in support of the Re- 
negotiation Board, the only independent 
agency with the sole duty of recovering 
for the American taxpayer excessive 
profits on certain Government contracts. 
About a year after my first remarks, on 
March 10, I introduced H.R. 6792 to 
strengthen and make permanent the Re- 
negotiation Board. 

I have argued that now is the time to 
bring the Board up to wartime strength, 
drawing upon the Korean and World 
War II experience with statutory rene- 
gotiation. 

I have argued that renegotiation 
should be made a permanent part of the 
law because the Board has consistently, 
in time of war and time of peace, caused 
about $18 to be returned to the Treasury 
for every $1 expended. And it would be 
hard to imagine a better testimonial to 
the success of the flexible, six-point stat- 
utory criteria for determining excessive 
profits than the fact that more than 90 
percent of the contractors so assessed do 
not contest the Board’s determinations. 

These arguments have received ac- 
knowledgement and support from a 
dozen newspapers and many private citi- 
zens, but no support until recently from 
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Congress. It is, therefore, with a great 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction to note 
that two of my distinguished colleagues 
have joined with me in this fight against 
war profiteering. On January 17, the 
Honorable CHARLES A. VANIK introduced 
H.R. 14678. On January 18, the Honor- 
able MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN introduced H.R. 
14697. I am grateful and encouraged by 
their support. 

Iam also pleased that the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, in their editorial of January 15, 
supported my efforts to strengthen the 
Renegotiation Board. The Inquirer edi- 
torial followed by 1 day the comprehen- 
sive survey of the war profiteering water- 
front written by Joseph C. Goulden. 

Kemper Diehl of the San Antonio Ex- 
press-News has also written recently of 
my renegotiation activities, and the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer continues to 
cover this issue. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include these arti- 
cles at this point in my remarks. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan. 15, 
] 


No Excuse FoR WAR PROFITEERING 


The inattentiveness of Pentagon and Ad- 
ministration officials to the fantastic profits 
some war contractors and subcontractors evi- 
dently are reaping from their country’s pres- 
ent military necessities bears out past warn- 
ings of former President Eisenhower, Admiral 
Hyman Rickover and others. It could not 
only cost the Administration severe political 
retribution in this election year, but is al- 
ready, obviously, costing the taxpayer and 
the Nation plenty in cash. 

Joseph C, Goulden, of The Inquirer’s Wash- 
ington Bureau, spelled out in considerable 
detail as much of the sordid story as avail- 
able facts permit in Sunday's Today's World 
Section. Some of those data should curl the 
hair of John Q. Public, whose taxes may soon 
rise again. 

For instance, a table in the Goulden story, 
citing Admiral Rickover figures, shows profits 
on negotiated (not advertised) military con- 
tracts rising from a 1959-63 average of 9 per- 
cent to 10.6 percent in 1966—still rising 
from an already high level, and apparently 
no “flap” about it anywhere but in the 
words of a few embattled Congressmen, And 
those were average figures; in some cases, 
especially where there is inadequate account- 
ing or no accounting at all, they are worse. 

Representative Henry Gonzalez, of San An- 
tonio, is one man who has been fighting 
these insufferable profits—and often alone. 
“There is no more heinous offense, in my 
opinion,” he said, “than wartime profiteer- 
ing . . . social justice and the Great Society 
will be frustrated if profiteering results in 
billions of dollars being diverted from the 
national wealth to private persons.” 

We could hardly agree more. And a first 
step to prevent this is patently to strengthen 
the forces of the General Accounting Office 
and Renegotiation Board forthwith. 

Voters who pay taxes might “profitably” 
watch the performance of their Senators and 
Representatives in this field this year. The 
“military-industrial complex,” of which Gen- 
eral Eisenhower warned us long ago, is a nec- 

adjunct of this society in time of 
trouble, but it has no more excuse than any- 
one else for getting too big for its britches. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan. 14, 
1968] 


CONTRACTORS AND WEAKENED WAaATCHDOGS— 
Is WASHINGTON CLOSING Irs EYES TO 
PROFITEERING ON THE VIET WAR? 

(By Joseph C. Goulden) 


WASHINGTON.—The rotten stench of fiscal 
scandal is beginning to waft from the bur- 
geoning Vietnam war spending programs— 
already more than twice as large in annual 
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dollar outlays than during the peak year of 
the Korean war. 

President Johnson begs Congress for a 10 
percent tax surcharge on U.S. citizens and 
businesses to finance the war, and to avoid 
the financial disaster threatened by a grossly 
misbalanced budget. Yet, concurrently, Fed- 
eral investigators turn up with distressing 
regularity such instances of “‘patriotism” as: 

The Minnesota corporation which over- 
charged $1.8 million on its defense work in a 
single year, billing the Government more for 
supply items than it did commercial cus- 
tomers, even though the work was done in a 
Federally owned plant. The profit rate: 42 
percent, 

The radar manufacturer which pocketed 
nearly half a million dollars when the Navy 
decided it didn’t need an item, but allowed 
itself to be billed for it anyway. The naval 
officer responsible retired before investiga- 
tors got to him; relevant records also van- 
ished. 

The Texas corporation which (in the words 
of Sen, Stephen Young of Ohio) “beat the 
Government out of $921,000” by taking ad- 
vantage of an inexperienced officer assigned 
by the Navy to negotiate a multimillion dol- 
lar contract with only four days prepara- 
tion. 

One of America’s largest aircraft manu- 
facturers, which overcharged the Air Force 
$1.6 million on an Air Force contract through 
Juggling of labor cost figures. 

The big defense contractor whose execu- 
tives flew around the country in a fleet of 
five private aircraft, even on routine trips 
when commercial transportation was avail- 
able. The extra cost: $1 million a year, vir- 
tually all of which was charged off to the 
U.S. Government. 


DEFENSE AIDE LAUGHS IT OFF 


The list goes on and on—and few persons 
in official Washington (which means the Con- 
gress and the Johnson Administration) ap- 
pear to be overly concerned about it. 

Indeed, Thomas D. Morris, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for installations and logis- 
tics, pooh-poohed the entire subject in tes- 
timony before the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress late last year, saying he knew of 
no “war profiteering.” 

But Rep. Henry Gonzalez, a feisty Texas 
Democrat, disagrees. “I contend excessive 
profits are being made on defense contracts. 
I contend, therefore, that war profiteering 
exists. I refuse to mince words.” 

As evidence, Gonzalez points to findings of 
two separate agencies with responsibilities for 
overseeing the way contractors handle their 
Government business, defense and otherwise, 

The General Accounting Office (GAO), an- 
swerable to Congress, which turns out scores 
of reports annually (most of them secret) 
pointing to overpricing and overcharging. It 
was the GAO which made the profiteering 
findings cited earlier in this article. 

The Renegotiation Board, which has the 
authority to review profit levels on a limited 
number of Government contracts. In 1962 
the board found $7.8 million in excessive 
profits; in 1966 the figure rose to $24.5 mil- 
lion. 

The latter amount, however, is but the 
mere tip of an iceberg. The Renegotiation 
Board is supposed to be the Government’s 
chief watchdog over the fairness of con- 
tracts—but Congress has so tightened the 
leash on the watchdog in the past decade 
that it can scarcely growl, much less bark. 


JURISDICTION NARROWS 


When first set up in 1951, the board had 
the authority to review the profit level of any 
contractor whose Government business to- 
taled more than $250,000 a year. Congress in 
1954 pushed this “floor” up to $500,000, then 
two years later to $1 million. 

The changes had dramatic impact on the 
number of companies under the board’s juris- 
diction. In 1952 it reviewed the profits of 
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13,104 firms; in 1966, only 3387, a drop of 
nearly 75 percent. Its staff declined from 558 
persons in 1952 to 178 at the end of 1967. 

Gonzalez wants Congress to restore the 
$250,000 floor of the Korean war years, and 
to remove protective exemptions given vari- 
ous categories of contracts over the last dec- 
ade. On March 8, 1967, he introduced a bill 
to this effect. 

The bill has gotten nowhere. “To date, I 
have received no support for strengthening 
the Renegotiation Board from any member 
of either body,” he said just before Con- 
gress adjourned in December. 

Gonzalez has been a political and personal 
friend of President Johnson for years; in- 
deed, he is a frequent guest on Air Force 
One when LBJ flies to and from San An- 
tonio, the Congressman’s home town, Mr. 
Johnson frequently gives lip service to the 
need for a strong board. In signing an act 
last year extending its life to June 30, 1968, 
the President said: “We need this vital meas- 
ure. It is another important tool in our con- 
stant quest to get a dollar’s worth of value 
for every defense dollar spent.” But the Ad- 
ministration won’t help the Gonzalez bill 
move through Congress. 

INADEQUATE INSURANCE 

Indeed, the only defense figure of stature 
who supports Gonzalez in principle is Vice 
Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, of the Naval Ships 
Systems Command, perhaps best known for 
his advocacy of nuclear submarines at a time 
when they were opposed by the Pentagon 
establishment. 

“The Government cannot rely on the Re- 
negotiation Board to insure fair prices for 
defense equipment,” Rickover says flatly. 
“The board is not adequate for this pur- 
pose.” He cites two reasons: 

First, under the Renegotiation Law, profits 
are averaged on all work done by a con- 
tractor; thus an outlandishly unfair profit 
on one contract can go unchallenged. 

Second, the million-dollar floor and the 
various exemptions makes much of the De- 
fense Department’s procurement immune 
from renegotiation—as high as 21 percent 
of the $45 billion annual expenditures. 

Rickover also points to another short- 
coming in procurement which leads to 
padded costs and overcharges: “since the 
Government has virtually no way of deter- 
mining true supplier costs, industry can as- 
sign costs in almost any manner it chooses.” 

“For years one contractor who performed 
nuclear work insisted that his general and 
administrative (G&A) expenses were equal 
to about 25 percent of his shop costs,” Rick- 
over says. 

“The Government auditor considered that 
the G & A rate should be only 13 percent. 
The contractor would never agree that the 
lower number was proper. However, he would 
accept contracts at what he claimed to be a 
5 percent loss under his bookkeeping sys- 
tem, but which actually afforded him an 8 to 
10 percent profit according to the Govern- 
ment auditors... 

MULTIMILLION-DOLLAR LOSSES 

“Under these circumstances, it is impos- 
sible to know how much equipment actually 
costs or how much profit a supplier really 
makes in providing it. As a result, the Gov- 
ernment often finds itself paying far more 
than it should for military equipment. 

“The lack of uniform standards of account- 
ing is costing the Government hundreds of 
millions of dollars each year, also in the 
time spent by Government not only in higher 
equipment prices, but an industry personnel 
in trying to review, evaluate, audit and nego- 
tiate industry costs.” 

Rickover takes personal credit for finding 
substantial overcharges on many naval ship 
contracts. Seven years ago he became suspi- 
cious of a yard which has considerable Gov- 
ernment business, and sent two men to check 
it. 
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They found the yard was charging the 
Navy $8 per hour for design work, whereas 
private firms were being billed only $6 per 
hour for identical work. Expenses such as 
supervisor and overtime pay were being 
charged directly to the Government on Navy 
contracts, whereas similar costs on commer- 
cial contracts were being charged off to the 
company’s total overhead. This scheme en- 
abled the firm to cut prices on work for 
private firms. 


OVERCHARGES OF $6.5 MILLION 


Rickover reported the findings to the 
comptroller of the Navy, who “informed me, 
in essence, that I didn’t know what I was 
talking about.” 

Irked, he took the evidence to the General 
Accounting Office, which verified overcharges 
of $6,537,052, some $3.1 million of which was 
recovered. 

Another time, Rickover needed design 
work on a new submarine nuclear propulsion 
plant. “Since the shipbuilder who did this 
work would benefit from it almost as much 
as the Navy, I asked if he would do the job 
for a fee equal to 5 percent of his estimated 
costs.” 

The builder was willing, but the Pentagon 
contracting officer said the shipyard was en- 
titled to an 8 percent return under Defense 
Department rules, and “insisted” that it be 
given. 

Rickover stood firm. The contract was 
granted only after the builder’s proposal 
was revised so that it spelled out that he 
was voluntarily taking the low profit. “This 
is not an isolated example,” Rickover says. 

Anomalies abound in Government pro- 
curement. The Atomic Energy Commission 
has stricter rules than does the Pentagon 
on general and administrative expenses that 
contractors can charge at Government- 
owned plants. 

As a result,” Rickover avows, “the Navy 
pays about $400,000 more each year in G&A 
for work at two plants owned by the AEC 
than the AEC would pay for equivalent 
work.” Rickover brought this to the Penta- 
gon’s attention in 1964—the condition still 
exists. 

SCANDALS OF OTHER WARS 


Defense profiteering and outright cheating 
have existed since man first raised armies 
to wage war; not even the optimists among 
us expect its outright abolition, thus the 
goal has been amelioration. Each war has 
produced its quota of scandals, ranging 
from the embalmed beef fed soldiers in Cuba 
during 1898-99 to the cardboard shoes of the 
First World War and the executive high 
living made possible by the cost- plus“ con- 
tracts of the 1940s, 

The exigencies of the Second World War 
necessitated that most defense procurement 
be done through negotiation; in some in- 
stances there wasn’t time to permit all in- 
dustrialists to bid for a share of contracts; 
again, security considerations prevailed. 
(The full story of radar, for example, was not 
revealed until the day the Japanese sur- 
rendered.) 

In 1947 Congress, through the Armed 
Services Procurement Act directed that the 
Pentagon revert to formally advertised, 
competitive bidding, saying this gave assur- 
ances that the Government, as purchaser, 
“will receive the best bargain available,” and 
that suppliers would have a “fair and equal 
opportunity” to compete for business. 

Congress nonetheless recognized there are 
instances in which open bidding is unwise, 
and gave agencies broad discretionary au- 
thority to continue negotiations. President 
Truman, in signing the act, warned that its 
improper use “will lead to excessive place- 
ment of contracts by negotiation and an un- 
due reliance upon large concerns 


EXCEPTION BECOMES RULE 


Which is exactly what has happened, and 
which is a major reason Gonzalez, Rickover, 
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and the GAO can't excite any official concern 
over what they consider to be grave defects 
in the procurement system. 

From fiscal 1948 through fiscal 1966 the 
Defense Department procured $427 billion of 
supplies and services—$59.1 billion (13.8 per- 
cent) through formally advertised bidding; 
$468.1 billion (86.2 percent) through nego- 
tiation. 

“The exception (to the 1947 law) thus be- 
came the overwhelming rule,” the Joint 
Economic Committee commented last July. 
“During this period, the 100 largest compa- 
nies and their subsidiaries annually have re- 
ceived from 63 percent to 74.2 percent of the 
part awarded to business firms. The 10 larg- 
est concerns and other subsidiaries annually 
have received from 26.6 percent to 38.7 per- 
cent of the business; 50 percent of the 
volume in each year has been awarded to & 
minimum of 18 firms and a maximum of 36.” 

This massing of economic power gave rise 
to President Eisenhower's 1961 warning 
against a “military-industrial complex,” and 
the more recent warning by Rickover, “I 
think the Defense Department is influenced 
too much by people who have an industry 
viewpoint. Rickover notes a gradual upward 
trend in profits on negotiated contracts: 


Service 1959-63 1966 

average rates 
8.5 

a! 9.0 12.0 
Air Force 9.9 
Pentagon ave! 9.0 


At first glance a 1.6 percent rise in the 
profit rate might appear miniscule—applied 
to a defense spending rate of more than $45 
billion annually, However, the amounts in- 
volved are something more than one finds in 
the petty cash box. 


CONGRESSIONAL REINS ON GAO 


The defense industry considers many Con- 
gressmen to be its allies when protection of 
profits is involved—perhaps the reason Gon- 
zalez remains a lone crusader. One item suf- 
fices to illustrate: 

Last Feb. 4 the commercial investment 
house of Arthur Weisenberger & Co. pub- 
lished an ad in the New York Times com- 
menting on stocks likely to be affected were 
an antiballistic missile system to be con- 
structed. It listed 28 firms which would 
“profit handsomely if a full-scale program is 
approved,” 

Plants owned by the 28 companies are in 
42 States, and 172 Congressional districts, 
Pentagon cynics, and some skeptical Senate 
staff members, opine the Administration ap- 
proved partial deployment of the ABM to 
protect itself against Congress, not against 
the Communist Chinese. 

Which brings us to the General Account- 
ing Office, an auditor answerable only to Con- 
gress, and perhaps the only agency in Wash- 
ington beside the Renegotiations Board with 
the statutory authority to bust up war prof- 
iteering. 

Only Congress won't permit the GAO to 
go about its work with the vigor GAO thinks 
necessary. Beginning in the late 1950's, at 
about the same time Gen. Eisenhower became 
alarmed over the growing strength of the de- 
fense contractors, GAO put its finger on 
scores of profiteering abuses. The GAO 
named names in its reports, and backed its 
accusations with solidly documented evi- 
dence. 

Congress’ response was to curb GAO—not 
the contractors. 


CURBS ON PUBLICITY 

In 1965 hearings before a Military Opera- 
tions subcommittee headed by Rep. Chet 
Holifield (D., Calif.), contractors berated 
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GAO's reporting system, claiming that its 
findings often were unfair or overstated. The 
committee directed GAO to stop using cor- 
porate names in its reports; hereafter, only 
“groups of companies” in particular cate- 
gories would be mentioned in public docu- 
ments, and then in anonymous form. 

Reports on specific companies that the 
GAO felt were violating procurement rules, 
the committee directed, would have to be 
sent to the Pentagon in “private letters” that 
were not released to the press or the public. 

Publicity was one of the GAO's most ef- 
fective weapons—and one which it hasn't 
used since Holifield’s disarmament program. 
(California is the leading “defense” State. 
In fiscal 1966 it accounted for 18.3 percent 
of all military procurement, more than twice 
that of the runnerup, New York, which had 
8.9 percent.) 

Despite the Holifield strictures, GAO still 
retains a reputation for toughness where 
overpricing is concerned, But Elmer B. Staats, 
U.S. Comptroller General and head of GAO 
isn’t satisfied. He notes that through “‘ — 
imal spot checking” the GAO turned up 
some $130 million in overcharges on defense 
contracts in the last 10 years, half of which 
was recovered from the offending corpora- 
tions. 

RESULT OF SPOT CHECKS 


Staats declines to estimate how much prof- 
iteering (or leakage) actually exists, “for I 
do not think that there is any good way that 
we can project an accurate figure... but I 
think it would be a very substantial amount 
of money.” 

The GAO claims as one concrete accom- 
plishment the enactment of the so-called 
“Truth in Negotiations Acts of 1962,” which 
in essence requires contractors doing business 
with the Pentagon to disclose fully the in- 
formation on which they based their esti- 
mated costs in negotiated contracts. 

But Staats told the Joint Economics Com- 
mittee last May that of 242 contracts checked 
by his auditors, only about 20 had been 
negotiated in “full compliance” of the law. 

The instances of overpricing found by 
GAO in spot checks indicate it is not an 
isolated phenomena. Certain Congressmen 
also have turned up concrete cases via rou- 
tine inquiries. 

Rep. Otis G. Pike (D., N.Y.) last fall came 
across & contract under which the Pentagon 
agreed to pay $312.50 each for a small plastic 
adjusting knob for field generators. The sup- 
plier, however, was buying them from the 
manufacturer for $1.62 each. 

But such information isn’t easy to find, 
even for a Congressman. Pike also was in- 
terested in profits being earned by a sub- 
sidiary of Litton Industries, Inc., on a part of 
the navigational system for the Lockheed 
F-104 fighter. 

In August, Pike asked the GAO to check 
all contracts held by Litton for the com- 
ponent, and to report on the profit. After a 
month passed “the GAO advised me that 
Litton had declined to provide them with 
certain essential data as to their profits 
on these multimillion-dollar procurements.” 


NEW RULES ON DISCLOSURE 


The incident infuriated Pike. With the 
U.S. involved in a major war, he says, Con- 
gress should not “hold still for any defense 
contractor anywhere telling the Federal Gov- 
ernment it is none of their business what 
sort of profit they are making on defense 
contracts at the expense of the American 
taxpayer.” 

Sen. Stephen Young is another lawmaker 
interested in defense profiteering. In Decem- 
ber he succeeded in obtaining from GAO 
sources eight “letter reports” to the Penta- 
gon on overcharges on defense contracts. 
They totaled $5,021,581. Young also learned 
of a large New York company which nego- 
tiated a $32 million defense contract without 
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providing the Pentagon a single bit of in- 
formation on its cost figures. Young and 
Sen. William Proxmire (D., Wis.) are trying 
to goad Congress into passing legislation that 
would require stricter enforcement of the 
Truth-in-Negotiations Act by the Pentagon. 
One result thus far has been new Pentagon 
rules requiring a more complete disclosure 
of cost data. 


ARMY DECLINES TO ARGUE 


Middle-echelon Pentagon officials who 
think profiteering to be a problem (an opin- 
ion they discreetly refrain from expressing in 
front of their superiors) say another effective 
curb would be establishment of “second- 
source” suppliers on as many items as pos- 
sible, to preclude a single manufacturer from 
controlling the field. 

An example of the effect of such a monop- 
oly is the M-16 rifle, the Army’s standard 
infantry weapon. 

The Colt Patent Firearms Manufacturing 
Co. obtained the original manufacturing 
contracts for the M-16 and several modified 
versions beginning in 1962. A year later the 
Army tried to make a deal with Colt to buy 
technical data on the rifle so that it could 
be manufactured by other firms, 

As the House Armed Services Committee 
commented later, “the justification for this 
action was to obtain competitive procure- 
ment on the follow-on buy of the AR-15 (an 
early version of the M-16) and spare parts, 
and also to eliminate the high royalty of 
15 percent paid for repair parts.” 

Colt refused. All it would do was to agree 
to “consider licensing other sources of pro- 
duction” should demand reach half a million 
rifles, Rather than argue further (as some 
Pentagon officials urged) the Army yielded 
to Colt. 

The decision was costly for U.S. taxpayers. 
The Armed Services Committee noted in a 
report in October that Colt was supposed to 
have a 10 percent profit rate on the rifle 
contracts. It stated: 

“The records and information made avail- 
able by Colt indicate that profits before taxes 
were 19.6 percent for calendar year 1965; 
16.8 percent for calendar year 1966; and 13.4 
percent for the first four months of 1967, for 
an average of 16.8 percent.” 

Colt has now agreed to license second- 
source manufacturers. The agreement calls 
for the Government to pay Colt $4.5 million 
in cash; a royalty of 5½ percent of the sell- 
ing price to the Government for all weapons 
and repair parts sold to the Army by sources 
other than Colt, and to buy an additional 
632,500 rifles from Colt through April, 1970. 

The House Armed Services Committee de- 
clares: 

“There is no question that Colt dictated 
the terms and the Government could either 
accept those terms or continue the risk of 
depending on only one producer which could 
be critical for a major weapon in the event 
of a production stoppage or slowdown of 
work effort.” 


BARRIER OF INDIFFERENCE 


The committee also cited the “close rela- 
tionship” between Army Officials and the 
Olin Mathieson Co., prime producer of the 
propellant used in M-16 cartridges, and said 
that it was “at least unethical” for the major 
general who formerly headed the Army 
Weapons Command to accept employment 
with Colt after his retirement, in view of the 
fact that he negotiated the M-16 contracts. 

Rep. Gonzalez perhaps realizes his cause 
is futile; that he faces an immovable barrier 
of Congressional and Administration indif- 
ference. Yet he fights on, in speech after 
ignored speech on the House floor in which 
he virtually begs for attention. But other 
members don’t halt their hubbub to listen 
to him; he delivers his remarks, inserts a 
handful of editorials from obscure publica- 
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tions into the Congressional Record, and 
tries again the next week. 

“One would suppose that those persons 
who supply the Government with property 
in time of war would be willing to do it 
without excessive profits,” he said one day 
last winter. 

“There is no more heinous offense, in my 
opinion, than wartime profiteering .. . so- 
cial justice and the Great Society will be 
frustrated if profiteering results in billions 
of dollars being diverted from the national 
wealth to private persons.” 


WATCHDOG AGENCIES 


The Renegotiation Board, created by Con- 
gress in 1951, has the job of assuring that 
“no excessive profits are realized by prime 
contractors and subcontractors as a result of 
the continuing large Federal procurement 
outlays for defense and space purposes.” It is 
a descendant of similar agencies which op- 
erated during the Second World War and im- 
mediate post-war years. 

Members of the five-man board, presiden- 
tial appointees, have no statutory formula for 
determining when a profit becomes “exces- 
sive.” Congress gave them six guidelines: 

Reasonableness of costs and profits, with 
particular regard to volume of production, 
normal earnings, and comparison of war and 
peacetime products; 

The net worth, with particular regard to 
the amount and source of private and pub- 
lic profit employed; 

Extent of risk assumed, including the risk 
incident to reasonable pricing policies; 

Nature and extent of contribution to the 
defense effort, including inventive and de- 
velopment contribution and cooperation of 
the government and other contractors in 
supplying technical assistance; 

Character of business, including source 
and nature of materials, complexity of 
manufacturing technique, character and ex- 
tent of subcontracting, and rate of turn-over; 

Such other factors “the consideration of 
which the public interest and fair and 
equitable dealing may require.” 

Every firm with more than $1 million in 
Government contracts a year (with certain 
goods and services excepted) must file a re- 
port with the board’s Washington office. In 
cases where the “profits are obviously not ex- 
cessive,” the board issues a certificate of clear- 
ance with little ado. 

Where there is doubt, regional boards (one 
in Washington, one in Los Angeles) confer 
with the contractor and try to reach agree- 
ment. The regional offices can make settle- 
ments of up to $800,000. 

Anything over this amount must be heard 
by the full board, and decisions can be ap- 
pealed to the Tax Court of the United States. 
The board’s batting average there is good: 
through June 30, 1967, cases involving $161 
million in alleged excessive profits had been 
heard by the court; $151.5 million was up- 
held. 

Anonymous even in official Washington, 
the Renegotiation Board’s staff has decreased 
from a peak of 742 persons in 1953 to the 
present 178. It has made 3755 determina- 
tions of excessive profits” since 1952—only 
18 of which came in fiscal 1967. It spent $2.5 
million in 1967 while regaining $15.9 million 
for the Government. 

The General Accounting Office, auditing 
arm of Congress, has a professional and 
auditing staff of 2196 persons who in 1966 
conducted some 3000 reviews of Government 
activities and programs in the U.S. and 43 
foreign countries, recovering or saving a 
claimed $130.6 million. 

The GAO, which works under the Comp- 
troller-General, reports directly to Congress, 
but also carries out special assignments to 
other Government agencies needing auditing 
help. The GAO has scheduled 1000 man- 
years to reviewing the $72.3 billion of defense 
expenditures expected for fiscal 1968. 
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Renegotiation Board’s findings of excessive 


profits 
Fiscal year: 
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Jan. 21, 1968] 
HBG’s WAR ON PROFITEERING GAINING GROUND 
(By Kemper Diehl) 

The lonesone fight of U.S. Rep. Henry Gon- 
zalez for legislation to “curtail excessive pro- 
fits on defense and space contracts” is sud- 
denly gaining support from House members 
on key committees. 

When the San Antonio congressman re- 
turned to Washington this week he found his 
Office had been hit by a flood of correspond- 
ence from Ohio, Pennsylvania and Illinois in 
support of his bill to “rearm” the Renegotia- 
tion Board which polices excess profits on de- 
fense contracts. 

He reported to the Express and News that 
in recent weeks he has also received assur- 
ances of backing of his bill from at least 10 
members of the House. 

Of special importance, he explained, was 
the pledge of staunch support from Rep. 
Charles Vanik (D-Ohio), a majority member 
of the powerful Ways and Means Committee. 
In addition, Gonzalez reported, U.S. Rep. 
Jackson E. Betts (R-Ohio), a ranking mi- 
nority member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, has assured him that the measure 
would be fully explored by a subcommittee 
which has jurisdiction over the Renegotiation 
Board. 

The wave of support for the Gonzalez 
measure appears to be partly tied to the in- 
creased rate of U.S. spending for the Viet- 
nam war and partly the result of recent arti- 
cles in the Cleveland Plain Dealer and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Gonzalez has pointed out that the rate of 
spending for Vietnam now exceeds the peak 
spending of the Korean War, but, meanwhile, 
the Renogtiation Board created during the 
Korean conflict to double check on Defense 
Department purchasing and regain over- 
charges, is far weaker than at any time in its 
history. 

It was created with 558 employes and 
reached a peak of 742 in 1953, Last year it 
sank to an all-time low in strength at 178. 
In addition, the board has been allowed to 
review substantially fewer contracts than 
during the Korean conflict. 

The Gonzalez bill would again broaden 
the scope of contracts which the board is 
to review, would substantially increase its 
budget and enlarge its staff, and would make 
a permanent agency. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer formally en- 
dorsed the Gonzalez effort after concluding 
a 4-part series which began with this warn- 


“As the casualty lists mount in Vietnam, 
as defense spending continues to rise, a tiny 
federal agency that polices profiteering on 
the home front is getting ready to plead for 
its life. 

“The Renegotiation Board will die June 
30 unless Congress renews its license to live.” 

The Ohio newspaper agreed with Gonzalez 
that the agency “pays for itself many times 
over in recoveries of excess profits,” and 
praised the feature of the Gonzalez bill 
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which would triple the number of contrac- 
tors that come under the board’s scrutiny. 

Gonzalez had hoped to gain acceptance of 
his measure by President Johnson in his 
State of the Union message and had written 
him in late November that “your personal 
interest and leadership are desperately 
needed.” 

“I'm now trying to see if we can get it in 
the President’s economic report to the Con- 
gress later this month,” said Gonzalez Sat- 
urday. 

As recently as October, Gonzalez made a 
series of seven speeches in the House on the 
subject of war profiteering and the need to 
strengthen the board, but during the course 
of his talks he admitted that he had not 
yet gained any support, 

At one point he observed: 

“Mr. Speaker, for over a year and a half I 
have been struggling in a sea of general in- 
difference to instigate a strengthening of the 
Renegotiation Board, for it is still inconcelv- 
able to me that we in Congress can counte- 
nance the sacrifices of our servicemen in 
Vietnam, the hardships of their families here 
at home, and the inflationary bite on wage 
earners and yet perpetrate at the same time 
a grossly inadequate policing of excessive 
profits on defense contracts swollen by Viet- 
nam. Have profits become more important 
than people during wartime?” 

Gonzalez went on to point out that in a 
14-year period through June 30, 1966, the 
board had spent $47.7 million, but regained 
$861 million for the treasury. 

At the time Gonzalez was able to read 
editorials supporting his position from the 
Houston Chronicle, Dayton Daily News and 
Boston Globe, but he was forced to admit, 
“To date, I have received no support for 
strengthening the Renegotiation Board from 
any member...” 

But with the start of the new session, Gon- 
zalez has found himself with sudden converts 
and he says he now has hopes of making 
real progress with his bill. He declared Satur- 
day: 

“The House ought to do this. I was sure 
this was something the leadership would 
take up when I started it.” 


[From the Plain Dealer, Jan. 16, 1968] 


RENEGOTIATION BOARD GETS MINSHALL BUDGET 
BACKING 
(By Sanford Watzman) 

WASHINGTON.—Rep. William E. Minshall, 
R-23 threw his support yesterday to a move- 
ment aimed at giving the Renegotiation 
Board more power to police war profits. 

He said he agreed the board should be giv- 
en authority to review a larger number of 
defense and space contracts and have the 
budget funds necessary to carry on the addi- 
tional work. 

It was Minshall's intervention last year 
that helped persuade the Pentagon to issue 
new regulations to strengthen the Truth in 
Negotiating Act. 

Both that law, adopted in 1962, and the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 are intended to 
curb war profiteering. 

The Pentagon is responsible for enforcing 
the “truth” law by reviewing individual de- 
fense contracts. 

Minshall is a member of appropriations 
subcommittees that have jurisdiction in both 
areas. His defense subcommittee reviews the 
Pentagon’s budget. His independent offices 
unit considers funding of the Renegotiating 
Board. 

Board chairman Lawrence E. Hartwig is 
slated to appear before Minshall’s group to 
discuss his budget. 

“Here is another opportunity to plug loop- 
holes in the Defense Department buying pro- 
gram,” the lawmaker said. “I'd like to ask 
Mr. Hartwig what he thinks about restoring 
to the board all the authority it had during 
the Korean War.” 
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WOMEN HERE JOIN CLAMOR FOR WAR PROFITS 
WATCHDOG 
(By Sanford Watzman) 

WAasHINGTON.—The Democratic Women's 
Council of Cuyahoga County urged Congress 
yesterday to put a clamp on war profiteering 
by reviewing full powers for the Renegotia- 
tion Board. 

The liberal group, consisting of a number 
of women infiuential in local politics, sent 
a letter based on articles in The Plain Dealer 
to several key members of the House. 

President is Mrs. Chester E. Gordon, whose 
husband, a lawyer, formerly headed the 
county’s young Democratic organization. Vice 
president is Mrs. Robert (Lois) Hays, a lead- 
ing figure in Mayor Carl B. Stokes’ campaign 
organization. 

Mrs, Stokes, too, is a member of the coun- 
cil, which was organized in reply to a sug- 
gestion by Miss Kay Halle, a former Cleve- 
lander who is active in Democratic circles 
here. 

The council’s resolution supporting the 
Renegotiation Board was offered by Mrs. 
Morris Riger. Her husband is a ranking of- 
ficial of the Labor Department in the Cleve- 
land area. 

The letter was addressed to Rep. Wilbur D. 
Mills, D-Ark., chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, with copies to Reps. 
Charles A. Vanik, D-21, Michael A. Feighan, 
D-20, and Henry B. Gonzalez, D-Tex. 

Mills' committee has control of a bill in- 
troduced 10 months ago by Gonzalez. There 
has been no action on it. 

The legislation would allow the board to 
examine classes of defense contracts that 
were reviewable during the Korean War but 
since have been removed from the board’s 
jurisdiction. Vietnam war spending has sur- 
passed the Korean War level. 

Vanik, a member of Mills’ committee, has 
announced he would cosponsor the Gon- 
zalez bill and assume leadership respon- 
sibility for it on the Ways and Means panel. 
Gonzalez himself does not sit on that com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Gordon wrote on behalf of her or- 

tion: 

“We feel strongly that continuation and 
strengthening of the power of the Rene- 
gotiation Board is vital to safeguard the 
interests of the voter, taxpayer and citizen 
of the United States. 

“We urge that the committee under your 
leadership do all in its power to set the 
(Gonzalez) bill into motion so that the 
House can take the proper action shortly for 
passage of the bill. 

. William E. Minshall, R-28, member 
of an appropriations subcommittee that 
passes on operating funds for the board, is 
another Clevelander who has enterred the 
controversy. He has endorsed the Gonzalez 
bill in principle. 

Feighan is on the Judiciary Committee. 
Evidently he was sent a copy of the letter 
because he is the second Democratic con- 
gressman from Cleveland. 


[From the Plain Dealer, Jan. 18, 1968] 
Vanix EYES LOOPHOLE ON WAR PROFITS 
(By Sanford Watzman) 


WASHINGTON.—Rep. Charles A. Vanik, D-21, 
formally introduced legislation yesterday to 
close “‘a wide open door for war profiteering.” 

His bill would remove exemptions in the 
Renegotiation Act which in recent years have 
hamstrung the board that administers that 
law. 

“The strengthened board will be no prob- 
lem to the legitimate producer of defense 
material who runs his shop at a reasonable 
profit and who produces quality material for 
the government,” Vanik told the House. 

He said that the bite would be felt by 
those overcharging the government. He 
added that the Defense Department, as the 
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government’s biggest spender, must be the 
prime target for economizing. 

Vanik’s bill is identical to one introduced 
10 months ago by Rep. Henry B. Gonzalez, 
D-Tex. There has been no action on it by 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Vanik is a member of the panel, Gonzalez 
is not. 


CONGRESSMAN GILBERT PROPOSES 
REPEAL OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
INEQUITIES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GILBERT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation to correct 
some severe inequities passed by this 
House as part of last year’s social secu- 
rity amendments. These inequities con- 
sist of a limitation of medicaid assist- 
ance and two restrictions within the aid 
to dependent children program. I pro- 
tested the inclusion of these inequities in 
the social security amendments last year. 
I filed a vigorous dissent to the commit- 
tee’s action in recommending these pro- 
visions and I spoke against them on the 
floor. It is now possible to observe the 
effect of these provisions, and I do not 
exaggerate when I say they are disas- 
trous. 

Last year, this body enacted a new in- 
come limitation upon the beneficiaries of 
the program known as medicaid. The 
limitation provided that the States would 
receive no reimbursement under the 
medicaid program for persons whose in- 
come exceeded a certain level, computed 
by a rather complicated formula. Had 
this stipulation been included in the 
original medicaid program, one might 
have quarreled with its existence but not 
with its justice. 

The Congress has a right to set limits 
on the assistance that it authorizes. But, 
in this situation, many States having 
been presented with the opportunity to 
serve their citizens in responsible fashion, 
moved immediately to establish pro- 
grams under the provisions of the act as 
it was passed. This, of course, was pre- 
cisely the aim of Congress. We in this 
body are invariably pleased when the 
States set up and operate their own pro- 
grams on guidelines drawn in Washing- 
ton but free of Washington’s bureau- 
cratization. 

Because so many States responded pos- 
itively to the invitation of Congress, how- 
ever, this body suddenly voted a cutback 
in the very assistance it had promised. 
If ever the Congress of the United States 
was welched on a commitment, this is it. 
People were extended the hand of medi- 
cal care, then without warning this hand 
was cruelly snatched away from them. 
Mr. Speaker, I have heard time after time 
in this Chamber how important it is for 
Washington to live up to its commit- 
ments. Yet in this instance, we have cut 
and run and I am ashamed that we have 
done so. In New York, for which the fig- 
ures are available, no less than 100,000 
persons who were eligible for medicaid 
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assistance are now being struck peremp- 
torily from the rolls. Another million and 
a quarter persons are having their bene- 
fits significantly reduced. Let us note 
that this is the poor from whom we are 
taking health care. I find this practice 
inexcusable. My bill does nothing more 
than restore the provisions of the medi- 
caid program as it was enacted in 1965, 
as the States understood it when they set 
up their programs. 

I think it is only fair that we rectify 
this injustice. 

My bill will also correct two unjust 
provisions imposed upon the adminis- 
tration of the ADC program. The first 
freezes the funds that any State might 
receive for ADC. I make this proposal 
because it is unreal and because it is 
discriminatory. Children know nothing 
of State boundaries. They are born; they 
follow the adults who care for them 
wherever fate takes them. To freeze a 
State’s ADC assistance is merely to re- 
quire of this State the expenditure of its 
own funds to pay for additional children, 
unless our purpose is—and, of course, it 
is not—to have these children go hungry. 
It is discriminatory to the States facing 
an inmigration of the poor, which 
means most of the industrial States of 
the North. I am moving in my bill for 
the repeal of this arbitrary provision. 

The second provision in the ADC pro- 
gram which I seek to repeal is the re- 
quirement that all recipient-adults must 
enroll for job training. I do not dispute 
the objective of this provision. I think 
parents should have the opportunity for 
useful work and should have training 
programs available to them. I agree that 
we should discourage permanent reli- 
ance on the dole. But I think it is unwise 
to make this requirement quite so inflex- 
ible. It is unjust to make a mother leave 
her children to someone else’s care—or, 
perhaps, to no care at all—to meet this 
requirement, however well meaning it 
may be. My bill will turn over the admin- 
istration of this stipulation to the dis- 
cretion of local officials, in whose hands 
it should properly reside. There is no 
point to our sitting in this Chamber and 
forcing mothers to leave their children. 
We are not so hardhearted, nor are we 
so uninstructed as to think it will work. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
contemplate these amendments and ac- 
knowledge that we made a mistake in 
enacting last year the provisions they are 
meant to correct. I am asking you to rec- 
tify errors in administration, for what 
we did was unwise and unjust. I hope this 
bill will be considered without delay. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON CHALLENGES 
AMERICA TO CONFRONT THE FU- 
TURE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s state of the Union address 
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was eloquent testimony to his vision of 
the future and his willingness to meet 
its challenges. 

The President’s theme bears repeti- 
tion in these trying times—we have the 
capacity to solve all of our problems if 
we possess the fortitude to attack them. 

The President’s plan for progress will 
enrich every American. His imaginative 
job program—marking a 25-percent in- 
crease in job-training funds—will har- 
ness the energies of Government and 
private industry in a 3-year enterprise 
to find jobs for 500,000 hard-core 
unemployed. 

The President’s children’s health pro- 
gram will help relieve the burden of 
medical costs for American families, 
while enabling youngsters to live more 
healthy childhoods, His anticrime pro- 
posals, airline safety measures, higher 
education plan, and housing suggestions 
will enable Americans to live a more sat- 
isfying life in a better environment. 

The President's address was a chal- 
lenge to the American people—and to 
Congress—to confront our problems 
boldly rather than shrink from them in 
despair. If we can but match our con- 
victions with the President’s faith in our 
greatness, we can shape a society that 
offers opportunity unmatched in the 
history of civilization. 


MAINSTREETER IS NEEDED 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, the railroads 
in the great Northwest are very much in 
the forefront today and the people in my 
district in western Montana are right- 
fully concerned about the recent turn of 
events. 

First, our farmers and other shippers 
in Montana have been fighting a losing 
battle against the rising—and now exor- 
bitant—freight rates to which they are 
subject. 

Second, the ICC recently approved the 
northern lines merger which would join 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pa- 
cific, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
the Pacific Coast, and the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railroads. 

Third, the Northern Pacific Railroad 
is currently petitioning to remove the 
Mainstreeter passenger train—a major 
link in the transportation complex of our 
State. 

I have testified many times regarding 
the way in which freight rates discrimi- 
nate against Montana shippers. A com- 
parison of the cost to shipper from Mon- 
tana to the west coast and the cost to 
shipper from a comparable inland loca- 
tion in Canada on Canadian railroads il- 
lustrates the need for a complete investi- 
gation of the domestic rail freight rate 
structure. 

Just recently in this Chamber I spoke 
in opposition to the merger of the north- 
ern lines. I was pleased to hear that the 
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effective date for the merger has been 
postponed and I am hopeful that efforts 
now underway to reverse the ICC deci- 
sion will be fruitful. 

I believe such a merger will destroy the 
competitive factor among railroads in the 
Northwest. The only way to insure good 
service to citizens living in Montana is 
to preserve the competition that now 
exists among the railroads serving our 
area. A merger of these lines will cer- 
tainly create a monopoly and both ship- 
pers and receivers will be subject to a 
situation in which they will be unable 
to bargain with competing lines. 

When the merger approval was an- 
nounced, the ICC stated that there was to 
be “an elimination of duplication and 
better car utilization.” I said at that time 
that this statement appeared to be a 
smokescreen and a foreshadowing of the 
removal of at least one more passenger 
train serving our area. 

And now the Northern Pacific railroad 
is doing its utmost to do just that—to 
remove the much-needed Mainstreeter 
passenger train. This, I submit, is not 
“elimination of duplication,” as the ICC 
statement said. Rather, it is the creation 
of a vacuum. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call to your 
attention and the attention of my col- 
leagues to a statement by Northern 
Pacific President Robert S. MacFarlane. 
Mr, MacFarlane made these remarks in 
Missoula, Mont., March 10, 1961, as he 
discussed the proposed northern lines 
merger. Our citizens feared even then 
that a merger would result in the elim- 
ination of vital service. But Mr. Mac- 
Farlane assured them: 

Now while on this subject of service, I 
want to say a word about the Vista Dome 
North Coast Limited and our Main- 
streeter. . . . Some people think that the 
trains—the passenger train service through 
Missoula on the Northern Pacific trainage 
is going to be changed, It is not going to 
be changed. I assure you that as long as the 
public will use our trains, the North Coast 
Limited and the Mainstreeter will operate 
just about as they are at present. Perhaps 
their schedules can be improved a little bit 
but we are going to maintain that wonder- 
ful service until, in the end, if ever, the 
public abandons this train service. 


And, when asked specifically: 

What changes do you plan in regard to the 
passenger service on the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern routes following the 
merger? 


MacFarlane answered: 


I've given you the answer. The answer 
is “None.” 


, - Speaker, the record speaks for 
tself. 

At this time I ask that three news- 
paper clippings be inserted in the REC- 
orp. All deal with the Northern Pacific 
request to eliminate the Mainstreeter. 
I am concerned, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
the Northern Pacific Railroad that is 
abandoning the citizens of the North- 
west. The public is not abandoning the 
Mainstreeter: 

Article No. 1, “N.P.’s Mainstreeter,” 
the Exponent, University of Montana, 
January 12, 1968; article No. 2, Main- 
streeter To Continue Services Tempo- 
rarily,” same as above; and article No. 3, 
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“Mainstreeter Is Needed,” the Living- 
ston Enterprise, January 4, 1968. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Exponent, Jan. 12, 1968] 
N.P.’s MAINSTREETER 

No doubt that the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way will be able to present grim statistics 
about losses incurred from the operation 
of the Mainstreeter. What we should bear in 
mind, however, is that the railroad is ob- 
ligated to serve necessary needs of the public 
in the areas it serves. 

The railroad was given nearly 50,000,000 
acres of western lands in 1864 when it moved 
westward, Surely, as the railroad claims, the 
land was worth $126,000,000 at the time of its 
transfer. Some land was sold to finance build- 
ing of the railway, but about 2,177,038 acres 
of land in Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon remain in Northern 
Pacific hands. 

The railroad has income from oil, iron, 
coal, and gas mineral rights in these areas. 

Despite claims that the railroad gets no 
federal subsidies, no one can deny that it 
is making much from the sale of lumber from 
some of the greatest timber lands in the 
world, the sale of oil and gas from lands in 
Montana and from iron mines in Minnesota. 
Even the lowest valued range still brings 
income from leases to cattlemen. 

Land values figured by the railroad at the 
time of the transaction in 1864 were valued 
from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. Today, even 
the most worthless of this land should be 
valued at about $30 per acre. Some land in 
irrigated valleys alone the route is worth over 
$100 per acre. We won’t even attempt to 
estimate either the value or the income from 
land rich in oil, gas, coal, iron ore and timber 
resources, 

Gains in values and incomes from rail- 
road lands are gigantic in comparison to the 
ten times the 1864 value of the land the NP 
claims was returned to the government in 
the form of reduced rates for government 
equipment and personnel, Even the cheapest 
land values have increased 15 times the orig- 
inal value. We believe profit from this sub- 
sidy is more than enough to support passen- 
ger service on the railroad. 

Another effort we see the railroad taking 
to get its passenger service discontinued is 
the reduction of the quality of its service. 
We see both Northern Pacific trains giving 
poorer service apparently so that people will 
quit riding these trains. Consequently, the 
railroad will then be able to report a greater 
financial loss. 

Every vacation time, one can see the Boze- 
man depot filled with students waiting for 
train transportation to their homes or cities 
where they can make good air connections, 
Many of them ride the Mainstreeter at stu- 
dent rates. 

The Mainstreeter is the only passenger 
train which serves several Montana cities. 

Therefore, believing that it is a neces- 
sity for operation of the Mainstreeter to con- 
tinue and that the railroad should be dis- 

couraged against giving poorer service and 
that the Northern Pacific can afford to oper- 
ate the train if given authority to use funds 
from lands granted by the federal govern- 
ment, we suggest that you, as students at 
Montana State, write to your congressmen 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
requesting that the Mainstreeter be con- 
tinued. 


MAINSTREETER To CONTINUE SERVICES 
TEMPORARILY 
(By Bill Huntzicker) 

Northern Pacific railroad has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for ap- 
proval to discontinue the Mainstreeter pas- 
senger train that serves Bozeman and is 
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the only train here on which student half- 
fare rates are available. 

The railroad requested that the train be 
dropped on January 10, but the ICC ruled 
that Mainstreeter service must continue for 
four months while a thorough study of the 
situation is conducted. 

In a telephone interview with the Ex- 
ponent, John Willard, director of the Mon- 
tana Railroad Association at Helena, said 
that the loss of funds by the railroad for 
a number of years and the recent removal 
of the post office cars led to the decision 
to drop the train. 

He explained that in the first eight months 
of 1967, the Mainstreeter incurred a loss of 
$799,000 without taking into consideration 
the estimated $1,180,000 annual loss resulting 
from the recent removal of mail-sorting cars. 

All railroads—the Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern, Burlington Route, and the Spo- 
kane, Portland and Seattle Railway—in- 
volved in the recent merger are losing money 
on their passenger service, Willard said. 

He said that profits from freight ship- 
ments on the railroads involved in the merger 
could not be used to subsidize operation of 
the Mainstreeter. 

He cited an ICC ruling that profits from 
one part of the railroad’s operation cannot 
be used to aid another phase of the corpo- 
ration. An example, would be the charging 
of higher freight rates to compensate for 
losses in passenger service. 

Willard explained that operation of the 
Mainstreeter must stand on its own merits. 

Profits from the company’s land invest- 
ments granted by the government cannot be 
used to subsidize operation of the train for 
the same reasons, he said. This would make 
oil companies paying for minerals leases pay 
to cover losses in passenger train service. 

The Northern Pacific was granted $126,000,- 
000 in land by the federal government to 
help pay for the westward movement of the 
railroad, Willard said. 

“The land,” he said, “was not just given 
to the N.P. The land was granted to help the 
development of the country.” Much of the 
land was sold immediately to pay for costs 
of building the railway. 

Between the 1864 land grant and 1946 
when the government repealed laws for re- 
payment, Willard said, the railroads paid 
back nine and one half to 10 times the orig- 
inal value of the lands they received. They 
have done this through transporting gov- 
ernment personnel and property at one-half 
regular fare. 

He said that the railroads are “the only 
form of transportation which do not get sub- 
sidies from any level of government. They 
pay more taxes than other forms of trans- 
portation including a good chunk to the 
support of Montana State University.” 

Willard blamed the combination of bad 
weather and holiday traffic congestion for 
the inability of the Mainstreeter to board 
several university students throughout the 
state New Years’ Day. 

About 30 students in Miles City and 22 in 
Glendive were not allowed to return to school 
on the train the first day of the year. 

“The traffic congestion resulting over the 
New Year holiday affected all transportation 
not just the railroads from the Twin Cities 
to the western border of Montana.” 

“The extreme cold, hazardous highway 
conditions, storms and other weather con- 
ditions combined to cause the widespread 
halting of airlines and late schedules for all 
Sunday transportation. 

This caused many who normally fiy and 
drive to take the bus and train during the 
regular holiday rush, 

All students were given transportation on 
the North Coast Limited and the Mainstreet- 
er the next day, he said. 

About continuance of the Mainstreeter, 
Willard said it is highly unlikely. 

He said that question is whether “there 
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is sufficient public patronage to continue use 
of the train. It depends on how much the 
public wants to use the train.” 

About student rates if the Mainstreeter is 
discontinued, he said, we'll cross that bridge 
when we come to it.” 


[From the Livingston Enterprise, Jan. 4, 
1968] 


MAINSTREETER Is NEEDED 


Is it to be “to heck with the consumer” 
when the Northern Pacific is granted per- 
mission to discontinue the Mainstreeter? 

Some Livingstonians, who had sons or 
daughters stranded in Billings recently when 
there was no room on the Mainstreeter, are 
wondering who will carry the students and 
the servicemen when the Mainstreeter is dis- 
continued? 

For many years Montanans have depended 
on the rails to go through when roads were 
bad or in emergencies. 

If and when the Mainstreeter is discon- 
tinued, will the NP make some provisions for 
holiday travel . . . or will the public be 
damned. 

Or perhaps we will revert to the early days 
when a train waited on a siding until it had 
a load. 

The Mainstreeter has long been a reason- 
able and reliable mode of transportation. 
College students and servicemen who would 
not otherwise make it home for the holidays, 
have depended upon it. That was certainly 
proved New Years Day when the train was 
unable to handle all potential customers. 

So what happens without the Main- 
streeter? 

Livingston and Montana is entitled to an 
answer. 


DITCHING THE CANAL 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, work is un- 
derway to draw a new treaty relating to 
control of the Panama Canal. In effect 
this treaty proposes to give up most of 
the control the United States has over 
the canal. 

I have gone on record in opposition 
to any such treaty at this time. An inter- 
esting article entitled “Ditching the 
Canal,” by Edith Kermit Roosevelt, in 
the January 1968, Boilermakers-Black- 
smiths Record does an excellent job of 
zeroing in on the reasons why it would 
be dangerous to relinquish our control 
of the Panama Canal. I recommend this 
article to my colleagues and I insert it 
at this point in the RECORD: 

DITCHING THE CANAL 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

(WaASHINGTON.—Once more, we are hearing 
the familiar old tune—that the Panama 
Canal really isn’t as important as it used to 
be. This excuse is being used to justify in 
effect relinquishing control of our vital in- 
terests in the Canal Zone. The proposed new 
treaty arrangement between the United 
States and Panama takes us down the road 
to strategic disaster in the Caribbean and 
Central America. Brezhnev and Castro have 
the scenario all written. Here are a few of the 
treaty’s provisions that make the Canal yul- 
nerable to subversion and sabotage, 

1. The new treaty explicity 
Panama’s sovereignty in a considerably 
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smaller new “Canal area.” This concession is 
in direct contradiction to our new defense 
and security needs which require more, not 
less land as was so well emphasized by mob 
assaults upon the Canal Zone in January of 
1964, Alternatively, Panamanian threats of 
various forms against the Canal’s summit 
level water supply could be offset only by a 
demand for the entire watershed of the 
Chagres River, just as was recommended to 
the Congress in 1916 by Gen. Clarence E. 
Edwards when he was commanding General 
of the U.S. Army in the Zone. 

2. The treaty provides for the replacement 
of the present Panama Canal Company, & 
U.S. government corporation, with an “ad- 
ministration” composed of a nine-man gov- 
erning board. Five Board members would be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States and four by the President of Panama. 
The result would be a weak authority with- 
out decisive policies and without the capac- 
ity to respond in time during emergencies. 

Questions arise too as to the type of men 
that would be appointed to the new board. 
The Director-General could very well be a 
Panamanian leftist. Significantly, Diogenes 
De La Rosa, chief of Panama’s negotiating 
team for the new treaty, has been the Num- 
ber One Socialist in Panama and is a self- 
described “Marxist intellectual.” 

American members of the Board, which 
would not be subject to confirmation by the 
Senate, might also include an Official of the 
type of Robert J. Fleming, Jr., former gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal Zone. Fleming, 
who was appointed by President Kennedy in 
1962, boasted to the Panama Star and Herald 
of August 3, 1966 that he was “told” to come 
down to arrange for a transfer of sovereignty 
of the United States Canal Zone to the Gov- 
ernment of Panama. He paved the way for 
the current proposed treaty. 

3. The new joint administration would 
take over protection of the “canal area.” It 
“may” call upon the United States armed 
forces but it is not mandatory. The present 
set-up calls for the U.S, President to appoint 
an officer to take charge in emergencies, to 
whom even the Governor is subject. This 
proposed new set-up would destroy security 
at the top. Furthermore, no security guar- 
antees are to be required for the Administra- 
tion police forces which would be handed 
the exclusive right to police the Canal area. 
Communist revolutionaries in these forces 
would prove disastrous in any emergency. 

The military value of the Canal in emer- 
gencies is illustrated in the 1962 Cuban mis- 
sile crisis when American Navy ships tran- 
sitted the Canal to checkmate Russian ships 
loaded with missiles. Certainly, the Panama 
Canal would be vulnerable to bombing in 
an all-out war but its military use is obvious 
in meeting the lower level type of insurgen- 
cies as in the current Southeast Asia con- 
flict. Cargo bound for Vietnam increased 
from 1,923,538 long tons in fiscal 1965 to 
3,210,764 in fiscal 1966. 

The Canal has growing importance to our 
military-industrial complex because of the 
diminishing supplies of raw materials in this 
country. Six to eight million tons of iron 
ore are shipped from Chile and Peru to our 
East Coast. Our aluminum industry is de- 
pendent on bauxite coming from such coun- 
tries as Guiana and Venezuela. 

One of the pretexts given for revision of 
the treaty is that a sea-level canal should be 
built because it is less vulnerable in time of 
war. This point is contradicted by a report 
by Dr. Donald M, Dozer and Vice Adm. T. G. 
W. Settle published by the Center for Stra- 
tegic Studies, Georgetown University. The re- 
port points that even a so-called sea-level 
canal would require a tidal lock because of 
the difference in tides of maximum ranges of 
22 feet on the Pacific and only about 22 
inches on the Caribbean side of the Isthmus. 
The regulating construction for tidal control 
as well as the high dikes required to divert 
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flood waters in a sea-level canal would make 
such a canal even more vulnerable to nu- 
clear attack in wartime than the present lock 
canal. This would be true because of the 
greater length and depth of the excavation 
which would be necessary. 

At present, the United States is prevented 
from carrying out the excavation of a new 
canal with atomic power because of the terms 
of the 1963 nuclear test-ban treaty. Besides, 
a second canal, wherever located, would al- 
low Panama or any other signatory full so- 
vereignty over the canal, This would make 
the canal built at U.S. expense a hostage to 
that country from the start. 

How can the canal problem then be met? 
One solution favored by many atomic war- 
fare experts and virtually all the distin- 
guished engineers who participated in the 
construction of the present Canal is the so- 
called “terminal lake third locks project.” 
This would modernize the Canal by providing 
a summit-lake anchorage in the Pacific end 
of the present Canal, to correspond with that 
in Gatun Lake at the Atlantic end, This 
would not require a new treaty. Further ne- 
gotiations could be entered into with Pan- 
ama giving U.S. control of the Chagres River 
watershed to insure safety of the water 
supply used in operating the Canal. 


VIRGINIA PITTS HELPS 30,000 
MAINE PEOPLE IN CRISES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. HATHAWAY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to share with my colleagues an article 
which appeared in last Sunday’s Port- 
land Maine Sunday Telegram. This 
article pays tribute to one of Capitol 
Hill's most devoted and capable case- 
workers, Miss Virginia Pitts, of Senator 
Musktr’s staff. I bring this article to the 
attention of the Members not only be- 
cause it describes the accomplishments 
of Miss Pitts, but because it also points 
out the importance of caseworkers on 
every congressional staff. I am very 
pleased that the Portland Sunday Tele- 
gram has recognized this aspect of the 
daily efforts of Congressmen and their 
staffs. 

The article follows: 

VIRGINIA Pitts HELPS 30,000 MAINE PEOPLE IN 
CRISES 
(By Don Larrabee) 

WasHINGTON.—Congress, at least the in- 
stitution known to us as a lawmaking body, 
adjourned for a month in December. But 
there was no moratorium in the mail and 
no letup in the industrious congressional 
operation commonly called “case work.” 

The public tends to think of a congress- 
man as a man who votes—and calls it a day. 
But, from my observation over the years, he 
spends almost as much time trying to un- 
rayel personal problems of a constituency 
which increasingly looks to Washington for 
help. 

Every new Federal program, with all its 
benefits, somehow brings on frustrations, 
anxieties and more questions. They can 
range from a delayed welfare or social se- 
curity check to a request for intercession 
with the military in a personal hardship 
case. 

To get at the dimensions of this facet of 
Congress, we talked with Virginia Pitts of 
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Sen. Edmund Muskie’s staff whose late 
father, Sam, was a member of the state legis- 
lature from Harrison. For the past six years, 
Virginia has supervised the handling of in- 
dividual problems brought to the Senator by 
Maine residents who find the bureaucracy a 
bit too impersonal or much too impossible in 
their moments of need. Her story is echoed 
in every other congressional office. 

There's no routine case,” said Virginia 
who personally examines the 30,000 case 
work letters that come to the Muskie office 
each year. “Every one is different and noth- 
ing is more important to the Senator than 
seeing that we explore every request fully. 
You can get very deeply imbedded in the 
personal problems and you can get pretty 
upset at the way people are treated some- 
times. It might be human error or, nowa- 
days, it could as easily be the fault of a 
computer.” 

A classic case last year involved a Maine 
soldier who entered the Army with exper- 
ience in law enforcement. After basic train- 
ing and occupational testing, he was assigned 
as a cook. Virgina says he wrote the Senator 
that he couldn't even fry an egg.” The 
Muskie office asked the Army to take a look. 
It turned out that a computer had mis- 
read the soldier's military occupational spe- 
cialty rating by 200 digits. The man was re- 
assigned. 

Virginia takes a special interest in military 
and veterans cases which constitute much 
of the workload. She spent 13 years in the 
WAVEs, both in World War Two and Korea, 
and is a chief petty officer in the Naval Re- 
serve, Her assignments included being on the 
immediate staff of Gen. Omar Bradley when 
he was chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
She was a secretary to General Matthew 
Ridgway in Paris, 

She enjoys recalling the time a Navy wife 
wrote to Muskie about getting her husband 
relieved from his “temporary assignment” at 
Key West, Fla. during the Cuban crisis. The 
man and six other aviation ordnance ex- 
pert had been at Key West a year and the 
wife thought it was time he received per- 
manent orders so she could rejoin him. Come 
to find out, the Navy had “overlooked” the 
men in the anxious moments after the 
Cuban crisis. Blushing and apologetic, the 
Navy quickly issued the men their permanent 
orders. 

Congressional offices intervene frequently 
in immigration cases and passport problems. 
Muskie was able to help a Canadian native, 
but life-long Maine resident, clarify his birth 
records with the State Department’s Passport 
Division so that he could attend an interna- 
tional Rotarian convention in Europe last 
summer. The man had been trying for over 
a year to get clearance but was unable to 
provide a birth certificate because births were 
not recorded in his native city when he was 
born. The Muskie office obtained enough 
proof to satisfy the Government. 

So-called “Humanitarian transfers” are 
sometimes arranged for servicemen who want 
to be closer to home when a parent is seri- 
ously ill with a terminal case. Virginia 
worked last year to obtain two weeks at home 
for a young Marine who had used up his 
leave when orders came to Vietnam. He was 
able to celebrate his 18th birthday at home 
and died on the battlefield nine months 
later. A grateful mother wrote that she will 
always cherish the last days she was able to 
have with her son. 

“Oftentimes,” said Virginia, “case work 
leads to legislation. One social security re- 
cipient in Maine died before his monthly 
check arrived. Under the Maine law at the 
time, it was ruled that the money could not 
go to the estate without being processed 
through probate court. Probate costs were 
more than the value of the check. But an old 
state law said that all cases exceeding a very 
small sum had to go to probate. We brought 
it to the attention of Rep. John Martin who 
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sponsored a bill in the legislature raising the 
ceiling. This can mean a lot to many people 
in the future.” 

A faulty computer recently fouled up the 
mailing of a social security check to a widow 
with six children. Someone suggested that 
she write the Senator and the problem was 
solved in 24 hours. Veterans frequently ask 
for help in convincing the VA that injuries 
are service-connected. Muskie’s office has also 
been able to find bed space in overcrowded 
VA hospitals in emergency cases. 

While most people can obtain results by 
writing to Federal agencies, it’s a fact of life 
that the bureaucracy moves faster when a 
member of Congress is interested in a case. 
Muskie's office and the others serving Maine 
are constantly “expediting” applications for 
Federal loans and grants. Part of the job 
also is giving individuals guidance on how 
to file their requests with the appropriate 
agencies. The congressmen don’t guarantee 
success but they can promise “consideration.” 

“Any case worker on the Hill must develop 
a close relationship with responsible officials 
in the agencies, And the job requires a good 
working knowledge of the Federal programs,” 
said Virginia. “The Senator looks upon this 
as one of his most important responsibilities 
and nothing is more personally satisfying to 
him and to those of us who share it. 

Peoples“ problems don’t stop because 
Congress recesses or adjourns. In fact, they 
somehow seem more urgent at that moment. 
A person who needs a social security check 
to buy groceries can’t wait for deliberations.” 

Virginia Pitts is typical of the unsung 
heroines who work for congressmen. She 
has seen a lot of the world since lea 
Bridgton Academy and Westbrook Junior 
College. There have been tours in Japan, 
Berlin and Paris and, after serving as per- 
sonal secretary to three Navy Judge Advo- 
cates General, she went to George Washing- 
ton University and obtained a degree in Eng- 
lish literature. : 

In her present work, she’s completely 
happy: “I'm crazy about the Democratic 
Party. I admire the Senator. I love the State 
of Maine and I love Washington, D.C. How 
can anybody have it all ways? It couldn't 
be better.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S LEGISLATIVE 
AGENDA REFLECTS POSITIVE 
POLITICS IN 1968 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PICKLE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, in his state 
of the Union address, President Johnson 
offered the American people the alterna- 
tive of either fretting about their prob- 
lems or doing something bold and cour- 
ageous about them. The President gave 
a candid and accurate appraisal of the 
Nation’s needs, and he made it clear that 
the only obstacle to progress is the Na- 
tion’s willingness to do what must be 
done. 

In presenting strong proposals in hous- 
ing, for the poor, health, employment, 
and crime, the President has challenged 
the Congress to walk with him on the 
side of positive progress. I believe he can 
count upon the Democratic majority to 
supply the support he needs. 

Unfortunately, our Republican col- 
leagues have found little positive to say 
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about any of the President’s state of the 
Union address. In fact, every proposal 
the President has made is now under at- 
tack, for one reason or another. 

This kind of negative politics in terms 
of our people’s needs and the Nation’s 
general welfare is the kind of obstruc- 
tionist and negative politics the Republi- 
cans have too often practiced for at 
least 30 years. 

I think the record must show that in 
this election year, President Johnson has 
not presented a state of the Union mes- 
sage that gives something to everybody. 
Instead, he has presented an agenda that 
seeks to provide help and opportunity 
for those who need it most. He has pre- 
sented a cold-logic, accurate analysis of 
the blessings and problems of this Na- 
tion, and with recommendations to con- 
tinue the progress we have made. 

This is positive, Democratic politics. 
And the proposals contained in the state 
of the Union message reflects the dedica- 
tion and sincerity of a President who de- 
serves the strong support of Congress 
and the American people. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program in the 
United States has a 47-year history of 
successful service to the Nation’s handi- 
capped youth, men, and women. From its 
beginning in 1920, the Congress has pe- 
riodically reviewed this Federal-State 
program and made changes in the Fed- 
eral law to encourage its growth and 
improvement. The last major changes 
were enacted in 1967. As a result, new 
programs supportive of this total re- 
habilitation effort have been inaugurated. 

A study by the National Health Sur- 
vey has indicated that some 16 million 
persons of working age, or near it, are 
limited partially or totally in their ma- 
jor activities. However, these figures do 
not include people in hospitals and insti- 
tutions, nor the more than 5 million men- 
tally retarded. 

Present estimates indicate that nearly 
4 million disabled people need vocational 
rehabilitation service, if they are to be- 
come employable. Around 400,000 new 
cases are added each year. Last year, the 
Federal-State program rehabilitated 
173,000 disabled people into useful work. 

I wish to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the fine job being done by our Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Labor, 
John W. Gardner; Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Administration Commissioner, 
Joseph Hunt; and Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service Administrator, Mary E. 
Switzer. 

Because of the importance of this pro- 
gram, I wish to call to the attention of 
all Members of the House of Representa- 
tives an announcement of a report which 
was submitted by Secretary John Gard- 
ner to the President of the economic 
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gains achieved through the vocational re- 
habilitation program: 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 

Every $1,000 spent by Federal and State 
agencies on the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled people is resulting in an increase of 
over $35,000 in the lifetime earnings of a 
rehabilitated person, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare John Gardner re- 
ported to the President today. 

Secretary Gardner said that the $147 mil- 
lion spent for vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices to clients whose cases were closed in 
Fiscal Year 1966 is expected to result in an 
increase of $5.2 billion in the lifetime earn- 
ings of the 154,000 persons rehabilitated. 

Before rehabilitation, their expected total 
lifetime earnings were estimated at $900 mil- 
lion; after rehabilitation, at $6.1 billion, 

“Rehabilitation is making the difference of 
$5.2 billion at a cost of $147 million—or a 
gain of more than 835 for every $1 spent,” 
Secretary Gardner reported. 

“It also means substantial returns to Fed- 
eral and State governments in the form of 
increased income taxes paid by rehabilitated 
persons. But more important than these eco- 
nomic gains is the immeasurable gain in the 
quality of a person’s life when he becomes 
independent and self-reliant,” he said. 

“It is noteworthy that even in some cases 
in which a disabled person was not fully 
rehabilitated, improvements nevertheless oc- 
curred in both his earnings and personal 
adjustment,” he said. 

The estimates do not include such addi- 
tional benefits of vocational rehabilitation 
as reductions in the cost of maintaining dis- 
abled persons in tax-supported institutions, 
decreased public assistance payments, and 
less need for aid from relatives and friends. 

The Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tion, headed by Commissioner Joseph Hunt, 
is a major component of the new Social and 
Rehabilitation Service under Administrator 
Mary E. Switzer. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. RESNICK] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, much of 
our national attention is riveted on Viet- 
nam and the conflict which has been 
raging there for the past few years. In 
1965 and again in 1966, I visited this 
country for two principle reasons: to 
study conditions in that country and the 
progress of the war, and to help boost 
the morale of the boys from my con- 
gressional district by bringing them re- 
corded messages and gifts from home. 

This year I expanded this trip into a 
nine-nation tour of Southeast Asia, in 
order to view conditions in Vietnam vis- 
a-vis developments in all of the countries 
in this part of the world. 

I began my trip a strong supporter 
of the administration’s policy and I re- 
turned even more convinced that we are 
following the proper course. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully insert the 
following report which I made imme- 
diately following my return from this 
trip in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN JOSEPH Y. 
RESNICK 


In 1965 and again in 1966, I visited Viet 
Nam to observe conditions in that country 
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firsthand. This year I expanded this trip into 
@ nine-nation tour of Southeast Asia, be- 
cause for a long time my conviction had 
been growing that the highly controversial 
Viet Nam problem could best be understood 
by viewing it in context with events in other 
nations in that part of the world. The trip 
has justified these expectations and I 
strongly recommend it for critics as well as 
supporters of American policy in Viet Nam. 

My opinions as a supporter of Administra- 
tion policy in Viet Nam are fairly well known. 
This trip served to strengthen them. I would 
like to summarize some of my findings as 
they relate to Southeast Asia as a whole, 
and as I think they concern the long-range 
interests of the United States in that part of 
the world: 

1. Most discussion in the United States 
about Viet Nam deals with the problem as 
if it were an isolated situation bearing no 
direct relationship to developments in other 
Southeast Asian nations. This is a deadly 
mistake and is probably one of the reasons 
the Viet Nam war is so misunderstood and 
so violently opposed by many Americans. Viet 
Nam is not an isolated war. Any attempt to 
understand events in that country is doomed 
to failure unless seen as a part of a broader 
pattern of events currently affecting Laos, 
Cambodia, Thailand, Burma, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore, Indonesia and even the Philippines. In 
all of these countries there is a clear and 
present threat to the existing governments 
by Communists aided and abetted by Red 
China. 

2. Our Viet Nam policy is supported in 
Southeast Asia much more widely than most 
Americans realize. While opposition leaders 
in some countries, like New Zealand and 
Australia, have publicly criticized America’s 
Viet Nam position—and while leaders in 
other countries have refrained from taking 
any public position at all—in private they 
are direct and outspoken in their strong sup- 
port of our position and state that an Amer- 
ican withdrawal from Viet Nam wou’ be to 
hand that entire region of the wc-ld over 
to Communist China—a development all of 
them fear. It is interesting to observe that 
almost without our notice the neutralist posi- 
tion in Laos has disappeared and that 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, once the un- 
yielding leader of the Laosian neutralists, 
has become a strong supporter of the Amer- 
ican position, 

3. We have heard a lot about the so-called 
“Domino Theory” in Southeast Asia. I don't 
believe in the domino theory, It suggests 
that a certain amount of time will elapse 
before each country successively falls under 
Communist rule, I think a more accurate 
name would be the “House of Cards Theory,” 
because once the Communists took over 
Viet Nam, the nearby nations of that region 
would fall almost immediately. As it is a 
number of them are actually under direct 
military pressure at the present time, There 
is warfare now going on in six other South- 
east Asian countries besides Viet Nam. And 
all of them are being incited and supported 
in varying degrees by Red China. 

4. A major war is now being fought in 
Laos that for reasons I cannot understand 
has not yet received very much attention in 
the United States. This war—and it is all-out 
war—is now claiming at least a thousand 
lives per month on both sides. The Commu- 
nist forces, which once were Pathet Lao, are 
now predominantly North Vietnamese. All 
arms, financing, and leadership are also 
North Vietnamese. There are now about 
40,000 regular North Vietmamese troops ac- 
tively engaged in Laos, not counting those 
troops using Laos as a sanctuary from 
South Viet Nam, or enroute to South Viet- 
nam along the Ho Chi Minh trail. This is in 
direct violation of the Geneva Accords of 
1962, which called for the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from Laos, and to which North 
Viet Nam was a signatory. 

5. The refugee problem in Viet Nam weighs 
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most heavily on the conscience of the civi- 
lized world. However, very little, if anything, 
has been said about the 250,000 refugees in 
Laos representing almost 9% of that coun- 
try’s total population. There are no American 
ground troops active in Laos. These refugees 
have been created almost entirely by the 
activities of North Viet Nam soldiers against 
the civilian population. Those in the United 
States who actively oppose America’s Viet 
Nam policy frequently use the refugee issue 
to hang the onus of guilt around the neck 
of this country. I dare say that if American 
soldiers were active in Laos our domestic 
critics would be expressing far more concern 
for these unfortunate refugees than they 
have done so far. 

6. I have always been an outspoken sup- 
porter of foreign aid. I believe that AID has 
done and is doing a valuable and outstand- 
ing job in helping developing nations move 
ahead. However, in some countries AID 
funds—which have been severely curtailed as 
it is—are being used for para military expen- 
ditures. This is a serious mistake. For exam- 
ple, in Laos our AID budget is presently $56 
million, but 55% of it is security-related, 
such as the cluster village program, police 
support programs, and currency stabiliza- 
tion. Only 45% is actually for economic de- 
velopment. In Thailand the figures are even 
more extreme. Ninety-three percent of our 
$50 million AID is related to counter 
insurgency. Only 7% is for economic 
development! The point here is that 
these sums are actually part of the cost of 
the war against Communist expansion from 
China and North Viet Nam. They are funds 
that should come out of the defense budget, 
not foreign aid. This kind of bookkeeping 
is creating a grossly exaggerated idea among 
Congressmen and most other Americans of 
what we are actually spending to help de- 
veloping nations advance economically, so- 
cially and educationally. 

7. In the confrontation between East and 
West, neutralism is a good theory or per- 
haps more accurately, was a good theory. 
Unfortunately, it is a concept that doesn’t 
work. One has only to look at Burma for 
proof. Here is a country that practically 
stood on its head to remain completely 
neutral in the ideological war between the 
United States and Red China. It went to 
unbelievable extremes, virtually cutting it- 
self off from the rest of the world by re- 
stricting visitors, trade, and all other forms 
of international relationships. It simply 
wanted to be left alone. But in recent 
months Burma learned that Red China 
would not leave it alone and was not con- 
tent with a stance of honest neutrality. As a 
result, relations between those two countries 
have become very strained. Peking radio has 
for months been calling for Burmese and 
ethnic minorities to overthrow their gov- 
ernment, and arms and other aid are being 
provided to Burmese Communists. Fortu- 
nately for the United States, these develop- 
ments now appear to be drawing Burma 
more closely to this country and a thaw in 
relations appears to be taking place. Cam- 
bodia has evidently also now learned that 
the Communists won’t take neutralism for 
an answer. 

8. One cannot visit Southeast Asia with- 
out being deeply impressed with the re- 
sourcefulness and energy of its people, and 
the great natural resources waiting to be 
developed to help raise standards of living. 
There is great potential mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth if only the troublemakers 
would stand aside and allow natural and 
healthy development to take place. The 
United States can play an important role 
in helping this region of the world develop. 
It would serve our own economic and stra- 
tegic interests, while at the same time— 
using our great technological skills—unlock 
the secrets and treasures of the earth for 
the benefit of the peoples in that area. For 
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the United States to allow Southeast Asia 
to fall under the heel of Communist China 
would be extremely damaging to our own 
long-range interests and those of the peo- 
ple living in that area. 

9. This trip had a tremendous impact on 
my views of world problems. I am certain 
that the American people at large would 
equally benefit from such an experience, and 
that some way must be found to help them 
share and understand it. Consequently, I 
am writing the President to suggest the 
formation of a blue ribbon Citizens Com- 
mission which would make an extended 
tour of Southeast Asia lasting between four 
and six weeks, This group, consisting of 
leading newspaper editors and other opinion 
molders in our society, would report to the 
President and the nation on its own evalu- 
ation of events and conditions in that part 
of the world. I sincerely believe that their 
findings will parallel my own. If such a re- 
port can be made to the nation I believe it 
would have an enormous unifying effect, 
and play an important role in ending the 
squabbling and divisiveness which now char- 
acterizes so many attempts to discuss events 
in Viet Nam. 


THOSE BRAVE YOUNG KIDS IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. RODINO] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Martin 
Gershen, the Newark Star Ledger’s war 
correspondent, returned lately from his 
third assignment in Vietnam. His reac- 
tion to the gaiety of peacetime “Hippie” 
life here in contrast to the grimness of 
the battlefield is a sobering and moving 
reflection on the central contradiction of 
our times. Perhaps even more interesting 
than Mr. Gershen’s comments, however, 
were the large number of reader re- 
sponses that his views elicited. The mate- 
rial referred to follows: 

From the Newark Star-Ledger, 
Sept. 24, 1967] 
THOSE Brave Younc Kips IN VIETNAM 


(Martin Gershen, Star-Ledger war corre- 
spondent who recently returned from his 
third tour of the Vietnam battlefront, has 
had a long and harrowing intimacy with the 
horrors of warfare. This moving article is a 
sobering stateside experience, the vivid con- 
trast between the courageous young GIs in 
Asia and the diffidence of the hippies and 
others at home.) 

(By Martin Gershen) 

New Yorx.—The other night I broke down 
and cried. 

Isat at a table in a plush Manhattan night 
club and the belly dancer was going through 
her exciting gyrations within touching dis- 
tance of me but I didn't see her and I didn’t 
hear the squeaky Middle Eastern music that 
sent her into her contortions. 

All I saw were the bodies. 

The dead bodies. 

The dead American bodies. 

All I could see were those young bodies of 
American infantrymen being shoved into a 
helicopter in a jungle clearing in the Central 
Highlands of South Vietnam less than four 
miles from the Cambodian border. 

The Viet Cong who had hit the American 
company and decimated it were still in the 
woods surrounding the frightened, worn, 
shaken, tired survivors of the firefight. 
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The wounded had already been taken away 
and the helicopter crews were in a hurry. It 
was time to remove the dead. It would be a 
cruel quirk of fate if helicopter crewmen were 
killed removing the dead. 

So each helicopter awaited its turn to land 
and once on the ground the blades continued 
spinning and the engine roared as the dead 
were hurriedly placed into the chopper. 

At first there was some attempt at order. 
The dead were placed carefully onto litters 
on the helicopter. The first of the dead were 
wrapped in their ponchos so you really didn’t 
see the bodies, except maybe a booted, mud- 
soaked foot or a dangling muscular arm. 

But there were more dead than there were 
ponchos and the helicopter crews were 
nervous and soon they started piling the dead 
into the choppers like you do sardines in a 
can. 

They piled them one on top of the other 
and each helicopter was taking more than its 
capacity load of live people. But there were 
a lot of bodies in that field. 

The dead were still clothed in their blood- 
soaked jungle fatigues and boots and you 
could see what human intestines look like 
and other internal organs of your body. 

They were all bloodsoaked because every 
one of these men had died violently. Actually 
they weren't men; they were kids. 

You’ve got to be a kid to be an infantry- 
man and it’s better if you’re a teenager be- 
cause living in the jungle is rough and fight- 
ing hand-to-hand takes strength and endur- 
ance and guts, 

The kids have it and so do their sergeants 
who are old enough to be their fathers. But 
the rest of us don’t have it. The rest of us 
don’t know anything about war or guts or 
bravery or responsibility. 

These kids know about such things and 
the dead had known it best of all and now 
they were being shoved into the helicopter 
one on top of the other. 

And when they had piled in all the dead 
weight that the helicopter could safely haul, 
somebody noticed that a lot of legs were 
hanging out of the helicopter. 

And so they shoved the legs back in and 
bent them into unnatural positions but it 
didn’t matter because the bodies didn’t hurt 
anymore, 

FLOWER OF OUR YOUTH? 


You see these scenes if you cover a war 
or fight in one but then after you report it 
you let it vanish from your mind because 
these are things that are best forgotten. 

But what I could never forget was the 
bravery of the American teenagers in Viet- 
nam because they were so much different 
than those back home. 

And the more I stayed with them the more 
impressed I became for even the draftees 
among them showed a responsibility and 
sense of duty which would certainly not en- 
dear them to the youth cult back home. 

Then the other night I bumped into the 
youth cult back home. 

A couple of acquaintances were giving me 
some sort of welcome back reception—which 
means they took me to a cocktail party being 
given by a fashion house at a New York hotel. 

There were lots of pretty models and lots 
of businessmen and lots of drink and nobody 
there was interested in anything more than 
getting high on somebody else’s liquor or 
getting the phone number of one of the 
models or getting a good buy in women’s 
fashions. 

The war in Vietnam is a long way from 
New York and maybe that’s where it should 
stay. But somehow you can’t easily shake 
the war from your mind if you've just come 
from there to here. 

And when you see all those lovely young 
models and the free liquor and everybody 
laughing and making out then you feel sorry 
for the kid whose body was stuffed inside a 
helicopter, Because you get the funny notion 
that over here nobody really cares. 
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But you can’t spend your life crying for all 
mankind so you just enjoy yourself and drink 
all you can and accept an invitation to go 
to a night club to see the latest “in” belly 
dancer. 

Well, I had just stepped outside the hotel 
when I spotted these two teenagers with long 
hair and dirty clothes and on closer examina- 
tion I could distinguish that one was a boy 
and the other was a girl. 

It appears that the “Rolling Stones” or 
some such group was staying at the hotel and 
these kids were among their fans. 

I admit that I shouldn’t have started it 
but I told the boy that he should be out 
where the real people were and that I 
thought he was funny looking and that I 
wanted to punch him in the nose. 

Well, I shouldn’t have done this because 
the “Rolling Stones” had a lot of pebbles 
hanging around that hotel and about eight 
of them gathered round me. 

They all had long hair and dirty pink faces 
and I believe at least five of them were boys 
although it’s really hard to tell with these 

ple. 

And then the faces of the kids I had known 
in the jungle suddenly came before my eyes 
and they were the same age as these and they 
too had dirty pink faces, except the dirt was 
red mud of the Central Highland and they 
had dirty clothes because they slept in that 
mud and only got a change of fatigues once 
a month. 

And then all I wanted to do was beat in the 
faces of these hippies around me, But one of 
my friends, who had been hailing a cab, came 
up to me quietly and said, “Come on, ignore 
these kids. Let's go see the belly dancer.” 

And he took me by the elbow and those 
hippies stepped aside and we got in a taxi 
and we went to the night club. 

Of course he was right. But his words 
shook me up. 

“Ignore these kids.” 

“Ignore these kids?” Why? 

We've got kids out there dying without a 
sound and we've got punks here who dress up 
like girls and make millions of dollars 
doing it. 

These beats profess a creed of irresponsi- 
bility, demand only the pleasurable things, 
reject society and laugh at their fellow man. 

And this country takes them seriously and 
dismisses them by saying “ignore these 
kids.” 

And I sat at the table in the darkened 
nightclub thinking these thoughts and the 
belly dancer came on but all I saw were those 
dangling legs and the bodies being crammed 
into the helicopter and the blood oozing 
from the mortal wounds. 

And I thought that over here nobody really 
cared. The senators didn’t care and the 
mayor doesn’t care and the editors don’t care 
and the businessmen don’t care and the 
fashion designers don’t care and the 
models don’t care and the hippies don’t care. 

Nobody really cares about those bodies in 
the helicopter. 

And that’s when I put my elbows on the 
table and my head in my hands and I broke 
down and I cried and I cried and I shook 
uncontrollably until somebody came up to 
me and said: 

“Please try to control yourself. You’re em- 
barrassing the belly dancer’s press agent and 
after all we're his guests.” 


FRONT Pace Story FOR EVERY PAPER 

I have never written a letter to a news- 
paperman before, but I had to write to Mr. 
Gershen to say “thank you,” because he does 
care. I'm referring to his article in the Sun- 
day Star-Ledger. 

This article should be on the front page 
of every newspaper in the country. 

Believe me sir, I also care. I’m the mother 
of eight and my oldest son is serving with 
the Air Force at Clark Air Force Base in the 
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Philippine Islands. My 17-year-old son en- 
listed in the Coast Guard and is waiting to be 
called. 

As your article states, how many really 
care? Maybe the mothers, fathers and wives 
of our boys in Vietnam, but who else? 

I have a very dear Marine friend in St. 
Alban’s Hospital with serious leg wounds re- 
ceived in Vietnam. When I visit him and see 
the other 19 and 20 year olds also badly 
maimed, I leave with a broken heart. I can 
understand how you must feel being on the 
war field itself and seeing these things. 

All I can say again is “thank you for 
caring.” God bless you always. 

Mrs. PATRICIA WHITTLES. 

KEARNY. 


WE OvUTNUMBER THOSE WHO DON’T 


I read Mr. Gershen's article entitled, 
“Those Brave Young Kids in Vietnam” and 
I cried along with him. This article shook 
me up so badly, I am still thinking about it 
today. You see, I have a kid brother who is 
stationed in Vietnam. I sat down yesterday 
and wrote him a four-page letter letting him 
know how much we love him and miss him. 
I write at least twice a week anyway, but 
yesterday’s letter was much more meaningful 
on account of your article. 

I wish more people would read it and ab- 
sorb the contents. But then again some peo- 
ple aren’t moved by tragedy at all, least of all 
something that’s going on millions of miles 
away. You are an excellent writer, Mr. 
Gershen, and I'm sure, a good, brave, God- 
fearing man. 

I wish you could write more articles on 
this subject more often. Maybe some day, 
some of our social degenerates might read 
an article and change his way of living. 

But, I do want you to know that there are 
many people who do care, and we outnumber 
those who don’t 

Good luck and God bless you. 

Mrs. EDWARD KoBERS. 

KEARNY. 


A FATHER Raps DRAFT DODGERS 

It certainly was a pleasure to read Mr. 
Gershen’s article. 

I also cried with you, for on a Sunday 
morning in Oct. 1966, my wife and I received 
a phone call from the Navy Department from 
a now retired Captain Nielsen, who then 
lived in Basking Ridge. It was to advise us 
that our son Robert William, a hospital 
corpsman serving with the 26th Marines in 
“Operation Deckhouse” near the DMZ, was 
seriously wounded. We thought we would 
never see this boy again, but due to the 
quickness of action by his battalion, his life 
was saved in Danang, from where he was 
flown to Yolosuka, Japan. He was in the 
hospital for three months and is now down 
in Norfolk, Va., looking forward to his dis- 
charge on or about Dec. 2, 1967. 

I also have another son, Jack Louis, who 
has been in Vietnam since Feb. 4, 1967. He 
is married and his wife just had a little girl 
Sept. 7. Jack is a Spec. 4 attached to the 43rd 
Signal Battalion at Long Bien Mountain, 
which he tells me is not far from Da Lat. 

I’m not a flag waver and it is very difficult 
for me to express my feelings in matters that 
do not pertain to my business. But what I 
want most to convey to you is there should 
be more newspapermen writing articles of 
this type, and let these characters who dis- 
guise themselves under all kinds of gimmicks 
to have the government get after them and 
expose them for what they really are—just 
yellow livered draft dodgers. 

In closing let me say that I am not bitter 
because they put my two sons through this 
great ordeal which my wife and I have lived 
through. I am 54 years old and of the Jewish 
faith and this country offers our kind the 
greatest haven in the world. If I had to sacri- 
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fice my life to stop those aggressors in Hanoi, 
I would be glad to do it also. Good luck. 
God Bless you. 
SIDNEY COHEN. 
East RUTHERFORD. 


Vivip MASTERPIECE OF REALITY 


Congratulations! Martin Gershen’s article 
“Those Brave Young Kids in Vietnam” was as 
vivia a masterpiece of reality as I have ever 
read. 

It’s about time someone brought home the 
human angle of truth from that bastion of 
Hell, Vietnam. The American people deserve 
to know what is happening to young Ameri- 
cans over there. 

Please accept my heartfelt feelings which 
I enclose for you. 

WALTER E. JOHNSON. 

TOTOWA. 


Lots or Nosopys REALLY CARE 


I was reading Mr. Gershen’s article about 
our boys in Vietnam and was deeply im- 
pressed by it. He said nobody really cares and 
maybe he is right—nobody of any importance 
cares. But I’m nobody and I really care. 

I can’t explain the feeling I have inside 
after reading his article. I was in the service 
myself, but I was one of the lucky ones, I saw 
no war. 

I’m sure there are a lot of us “nobodys” 
who really care. I’m really not the 
war over there, its just that I think it should 
be fought to win. 

Getting to another part in your article—the 
hippies—they are sick and should be ignored 
entirely, especially by our news media. 

The real issue, however, is our Boys in 
Vietnam. I think people should organize and 
write to these boys and send them packages 
to boost their morale. 

VALENTINE DyMowsEI. 

HASKELL. 


Hopes ARTICLE GETS WIDER CIRCULATION 


I read two articles over the weekend which 
impressed me greatly: One was Mr. Gershen’s 
“Those Brave Young Kids in Vietnam” and 
the other “In Memoriam,” by Dr. W. W. 
Kulski, copy of which I enclose. 

My compliments to Mr. Gershen for ex- 
pressing his thoughts in such a sensitive 
way! How many of us are galled by the hip- 
pies and their “me-ism” and yet our way of 
life seems to let them flourish. The support of 
our boys in Vietnam should be 100 per cent 
as long as they are there; and any thinking 
person must agree to this. Our family feels 
most fortunate to have our 19-year-old Navy 
son back after a year in a River Patrol Boat 
Section on the Mekong River. 

I hope Mr. Gershen’s article will be re- 
printed for a wider circulation; it deserves it. 

The piece on Dr. Bernard Fall appears in 
the Syracuse University Alumni News. You 
may be familiar with Dr. Fall’s writings and 
if so, might enjoy reading a somewhat inti- 
mate account of his years at Syracuse. 

Congratulations on Mr. Gershen’s fine 


writing. 


MONTCLAIR. 


Mrs. HELEN MANTON. 


STOP CARING FOR ONLY TODAY 


Having just read, and being deeply moved 
by Martin Gershen’s article entitled, “Those 
Brave Young Kids in Vietnam,” I recommend 
all others to read it. 

Mr. Gershen’s presentation of the Vietnam 
war from the harsh battlefield to the com- 
placency and indifference of all segments 
of the “righteous” American society is too 
strikingly true. 

Let’s stop caring about ourselves and living 
for only today’s pleasures and become con- 
cerned with others and tomorrow. 

ROBERT GRAF. 

MAPLEWOOD. 
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YOUNG MOTHER TRULY UNDERSTANDS 


I am a 23-year-old housewife with two 
little girls. I read Mr. Gershen’s article. I 
want to say that I think that was the most 
inspiring article ever written on the situa- 
tion in Vietnam. What caught my eye were 
the two pictures: one of the soldiers and one 
of the hippies. Then I went on to read the 
article. I truly understand what he was say- 
ing. 

There are pros and cons as far as this war 
is concerned in Vietnam. Many of the pros 
do not have the full realization of the sit- 
uation and many of the cons truly do not 
care. They feel it is the soldiers’ problem and 
business, and not theirs. What most Ameri- 
cans do not realize is that regardless of why 
our boys are in Vietnam, they are fighting 
and dying for us. And this article brings out 
this message. 

Mr. Gershen’s article also brings out an- 
other very important message, human com- 
passion for your fellow man. It is true, most 
people don't really care. Americans are 
spoiled with luxuries. And the more they 
have, the more they want. Greed, lust and 
selfishness possess them. They have concern 
only for themselves and not the world 
around them. But there are good people, 
sincere people in the world. People who 
care. But there are also bad people, selfish 
people. 

But regardless of good or bad, everyone has 
a conscience, and it can be reached by ar- 
ticles such as this, and by men such as Mr. 
Gershen who express themselves. But once 
again, there are few articles and few men. 

I also believe that if there were more 
human compassion in the world today, the 
youth of today would not burn flags and 
draftcards and become junkies, etc. They 
would understand that no matter how many 
mistakes are made or not made in the gov- 
ernment, now or ever, that they are living 
in a good country. And they should want 
to protect their own private lives. 

Please let Mr. Gershen go on writing ar- 
ticles, go on trying to reach others. He is in 
a position where he can. 

The war has not yet touched my life in 
any way. Nor has violence. My husband is 
home working and making his way in life. 
But I truly understand those who have been 
less fortunate. 

I wish I could do more for my country and 
society. But I am just a plain simple house- 
wife with few luxuries of my own. 

Mrs. CAROL ANN TURSI. 

NEWARK. 


STORIES REDUCE THE ENDLESS MILES 


Regarding Mr. Gershen's article in The 
Star-Ledger, I care. Maybe I care because our 
son is a 21-year-old sergeant now serving 
with the Marines in Chu Lai... or maybe 
I care because, nearly 25 years ago his father 
fought in battles in France, Germany and 
“the Bulge.” Perhaps it is because of our 16- 
year-old daughter and our hopes for her fu- 
ture—that it holds a promise more stable 
than the mere existence typified by hippie 
“flower power”—whatever the reason, I care, 

May I take this opportunity to thank Mr. 
Gershen for the countless interesting arti- 
cles he was written for The Star-Ledger. Al- 
though they were all too vivid and horrify- 
ing, his reports somehow helped to reduce 
the endless miles between Chu Lai and 
Kearny. 

Of course, we would rather that our son 
were at home pursuing the education he 
abandoned (temporarily, we hope) to en- 
list—but we are, at the same time, proud of 
him because he is one of that distinguished 
company of brave and courageous men whom 
we've “met” through Mr. Gershen’s articles. 

We shall miss Mr. Gershen’s reports on 
Vietnam. But we are grateful for those we've 
read and we wish him an abundance of good 
luck. 


KEARNY. 


Mrs. BENJAMIN ROBINSON. 
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A VETERAN’s TEARS FOR BOYS IN VIET 


When I read Mr. Gershen’s article, tears 
came to my eyes for I have boys in Vietnam 
on my mind every day. 

I really enjoyed the article and what he 
wrote was for me the “God’s Truth.” 

I've never in my life written a letter to a 
war correspondent, but to me, one of the 
many things that makes this country of ours 
so great is our war correspondents. 

Since I am a disabled infantry veteran of 
World War II, Mr. Gershen’s article really hit 
me. I read everything he writes and he’s just 
“all right.” 

JoHN BOLAND. 

CARTERET. 


Fuzzy THINKING—SUCH A TRAGEDY 


That was a most unfortunate article Mr. 
Gershen wrote in Sunday’s Star-Ledger, par- 
ticularly the part where he expressed a desire 
to punch a boy in the nose because he 
thought he was “funny-looking.” 

This fuzzy thinking is such a tragedy in 
today’s world. 

EARL C. NEDWIDEK. 

TRENTON. 


A STANCH ALLY ON EDGE OF HELL 


After reading the article by Mr. Gershen I 
often wonder why there aren’t more people 
like him in the world. If I were on the edge 
of hell, I’m sure I could lick it with him 
backing me. 

J. D. RyYBINSKI. 

SPOTSWOOD. 


FLOWER PEOPLE BLOOMING IpIOoTs 


The Hippies Mr. Gershen mentioned in 
his article invaded Joyce Kilmer Park near 
Yankee Stadium this summer, so we all had 
a first hand view of them. I understand 
only too well his wanting to “beat in the 
faces . I'm 115 pounds of proud-to-be- 
American female and am so angry that the 
biggest is not too big. I feel in my bones 
that someday I'll just have to slug one of 
them. 

I's not possible for me to look at these 
long-haired hippies without immediately 
drawing a comparison with the good guys 
in Vietnam. They call themselves flower 
people because they are “gentle” when the 
real reason is because they're all “blooming 
idiots.” 

Come Oct. 21 and 22, he'll see that he is 
not weeping alone. On these two days we'll 
be able to recall what life was like before 
these unpatriotic, immoral, free love scum 
came on the scene. Last May 13, when we 
had our first parade, they did a disappearing 
act worthy of Houdini. 

Miss ANNE M. BENNETT. 


THE BRONX. 


MOTHER OFFERS PRAYER FOR SON 


I want to commend Mr. Gershen on his 
article “Those Brave Young Kids in Viet- 
nam.” I agree with you in everything he 
wrote but I want to tell him there are a lot 
who do care about these boys. Their families 
truly care for them. Mr. Gershen himself 
must care or he wouldn’t have written such 
a fine article, and I’m sure there are more 
persons who do care than who do not. 

We must all have faith. I speak as a 
mother, who just last night, along with my 
family, stood and waved to a plane until it 
was out of sight, for on that plane was our 
Marine son who had orders in his pocket 
that would take him to Vietnam. 

We kissed him goodbye with a fixed smile 
on our faces and a prayer in our tearfilled 
hearts asking Almighty God to watch over 
him and to protect him so that we may be 
Kissing him “hello” soon. I’m sure this is 
the fervent prayer of the families and 
friends of our fighting boys in Vietnam. 

I hope and pray your article will wake 
up some, if not all, of those people who live 
in their own little world, not caring what is 
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happening over there, when they should be 
down on their knees thanking God that 
they live in a wonderful country such as 
ours and that there are boys who will fight 
and even lose their lives to keep it that way. 

May God's blessings be upon you and your 
loved ones. 


KEARNY. 


Hopes OTHERS WILL READ STORY 


I have just finished reading Mr. Gershen’s 
wonderful, moving article about our boys 
in Vietnam., I can only hope that others also 
will read it. 

My son John is over there and has been 
for two months. He enlisted last summer one 
month after he graduated from high school. 
There wasn’t one thing we could do to stop 
him. He had his mind made up for some 
time. 

I would like to thank you for writing this 
wonderful article and I do hope certain 
people will read it. 


Mrs. FRANCINE CENTI. 


Mary J. CLARK. 
CHATHAM. 


SMALL MINORITY REALLY UNDERSTAND 


Bravissimo for Mr. Gershen’s great, and 
profoundly disturbing article in Today's 
Star-Ledger. It should be preserved for pos- 
terity in the annals of the finest in 
and literature. For a moment I felt like I 
was reading something by Ernest Heming- 
way. But I am afraid the brevity of it will 
impress a shockingly small minority of 
those who read it—that is, those who had 
even any interest in reading it. 

With such a talent as Mr. Gershen, he 
ought to write a book then the usual sequel 
of a movie would follow so our dear com- 
patriots could vicariously participate in the 
drama the easy way by viewing it comfort- 
ably from their movie seats without having 
to make the mental effort to read the book. 

That is, those who have not seen the 
actuality and are curious to participate, but 
in safety and comfort. It would make nice 
chit-chat at sophisticated parties to discuss 
the book or movie and to be with the “in 
crowd” who saw the movie, 

Before I comment further, may I state 
that I am a former WAC officer, who enlisted 
exactly 25 years ago in August, in the WAC. 
I was one of the first to apply and I was 
determined to get my commission and go 
overseas. I had hoped to go to Europe because 
of my foreign language and because I was 
in Paris studying at the Sorbonne in the 
summer of 1939 just before war was declared 
and the blackouts were starting. 

So I duly received my commission as sec- 
ond lieutenant and got one promotion, then 
my hoped-for overseas assignment with the 
first group of WACs to be sent to the South- 
west Pacific, where I spent about 15 months 
in the steaming jungles of New Guinea then 
Biak, living in primitive conditions and shar- 
ing the hardships of such a life with about 
150 other WAC officers and 150 enlisted girls 
in our barbed-wire enclosure “somewhere 
in the southwest Pacific.” 

After 15 months I came home in a hos- 
pital plane from Manila, I had given all I 
could for my country and to help our fight- 
ing men and so I left my sister WACs to 
carry on. I recuperated and am still full of 
that same old fighting spirit. But nowadays, 
who cares? 

When I read of the WACs now in Vietnam, 
ranking officers, how bitterly I could have 
cried tears of regret that I am “too old” to 
reenlist and go over and pitch in on the 
fight with those brave kids you speak of. 

Please don’t cry alone again. There are 
too many who want to cry with you. 

Rusy BUNNELL DRANCE. 

ELIZABETH. 


We, Too, LIKE Him Want To Cry 
My daughter and I were deeply moved by 
Mr. Gershen’s article, “Those Brave Young 
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Kids in Vietnam;” and we do care, many, 
many of us. We can understand why he said 
this and why he felt this way. We have not 
seen these horrors as he has, but how often 
we pause in the midst of doing something, 
usually something pleasant, and reflect on 
this war, or the poverty and want, cruelty 
and indifference throughout the world. Then 
suddenly, the food you are enjoying—you no 
longer savor, or the fun suddenly seems un- 
seemly. The deepest frustration comes from 
the realization that there is so little we can 
do about it. 

When he observes how so many seem to 
live only for fleeting pleasure and ignore the 
agony (or shut their eyes, ears and hearts to 
the cries of their fellow man) we, too, like 
him, want to cry and cry. 

We know that he knows people really care, 
but until a thing is really brought home with 
a terrific impact, we go about our lives often 
unaware of the “big” tragedies taking place 
all over the globe. 

I hope Mr. Gershen’s article made a lot of 
people, young and old, think a little more 
about the sacrifices being made day after day 
by our “brave kids in Vietnam,” and a little 
less about their pleasures, their “dress bar- 
gains,” and their “golf scores.” 

We all need dignity in our lives, and we 
owe dignity, most certainly in death, which 
is lost through haste in war, to our “brave 
kids.” 

Mr. Gershen must be a man of deep sen- 
sitivity. Let him continue to jar us out of 
our lethargy. I just felt compelled to write 
to you after reading his article. God bless 
him, and let him keep the ink flowing from 
his pen. 

Mrs. HUGH BISSET. 

ROSELLE. 


Doxs Ponte KNOW A War Is ON? 


I would like to comment on Mr. Gershen’s 
article on Vietnam which appeared in the 
Sunday Star-Ledger, Sept. 24. He paralleled 
the difference between the so-called “hippies” 
and the young fighting men in Vietnam, I, 
too, am disgusted with these “hippies.” It 
sickens me to read about them or to see them 
in the streets. I am young myself, only 21, 
but I certainly have no desire to see these 
people (?) represent my generation. 

I feel that the American public, as a whole, 
does not realize that there really is a war 
being fought. When so many lives are lost, 
and families are separated, I should think 
that people would come to realize that surely 
we're not fighting in vain! I, for one, know 
what it’s like to worry about a loved one. My 
husband is presently stationed in Thailand, 
and will, thankfully, be home in December. 

Mr. Gershen’s article may help to wake up 
some of the many fuzzy-headed people we 
have in our country. Thank you. 

Mrs. WILLIAM J. LYONS. 

NEWARK. 


SEEKS SOLUTION To “ME First” LIFE 


I have just finished Mr. Gershen's article 
in Sunday's Star-Ledger, Those Brave 
Young Kids in Vietnam.” Perhaps you can 
take the time to listen and the patience to 
help me understand. 

I care deeply about those men in Vietnam. 
I care about their dying when they're hardly 
more than wonderful, terrible, unsure, con- 
fident little boys. But what sense is it? What 
about the young men who died in the First 
and Second World Wars and the Korean 
conflict? Each in its own right should have 
been the war to end all wars. 

Something must be done. But what? I’m a 
housewife with two little boys aged two and 
five. I love them and my husband dearly. 
I love life, my country and my fellow man. 
I suffer for the poor, the unloved, the ill, 
the unjustly wronged. I suffer, sure I suffer. 
But it doesn't put bread on someone's table, 
nor hope in someone’s heart, nor under- 
standing through love, does it? 
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Perhaps the hippies are wrong by trying 
to escape from a world they can’t tolerate, 
but in a way I can’t blame them. They see 
the belly-dancer and the drunken, pleasure- 
seeking businessman. They see how we've 
come to a “me-first’” nation. I agree that 
there are few people in this country who 
do care about anyone or anything but them- 
selves. We're all caught up in the two-car, 
swimming pool, mechanized life and we're 
all too content to do anything about it. 

I do know something must be done, by 
me at least, because it gets harder and harder 
to live with myself these days, like when I 
throw away my sons unfinished meals and 
think of starving children in this world, or 
when I plan to purchase that expensive hair- 
piece and I wonder how much in seeds and 
staples it would buy a Vietnamese farmer. 
But thinking’s not enough, is it? 

Mrs. CARMELLA HORTON. 

RARITAN. 


HIPPIES AREN’T LOVE PEOPLE 

I read Mr. Gershen’s article and know how 
he feels. I thank God my son and son-in-law 
are decent. My son-in-law got out of the 
Marine Corps a year ago after giving our 
country five years and four months. My son 
has bad ulcers but he is in the National 
Guard and he is sticking to it. He does not 
want out before his time is up. He was in 
the Newark riots and will not try to squirm 
out of things. 

These creeps have no love or pity for any- 
thing. They think we all owe them. Their 
morals haye much to be desired. How their 
parents lost control, I'll never know. 

They should be made to do something for 
the country that has given us all so much 
and they should be punished for draft card 
and flag burning, for dope pushing and for 
dope using. 

What makes me feel worse is that all those 
men overseas must feel that we all don't 
care. But I know how often I’ve cried and 
there must be more that feel as you and I. 
May God bless them and you. 

Mrs. MICHAEL SAVIA, 

MILLBURN. 


A Dirty War TRAr Has To BE FOUGHT 


Thanks to Mr. Gershen for his article in 
The Sunday Star-Ledger. I cried with him. 
P.S.: I’m no peace-nik. Until I can be 
shown better, I feel this is a dirty war that 
has to be fought to contain Communism. 
Rev. H. R. HORSFIELD. 
RINGOES. 


A SPLENDID PIECE OF JOURNALISM 

Just a line to tell you how impressed I was 
by Marty Gershen’s article. I have had similar 
reaction from many people. 

I think it was a splendid piece of journal- 
ism and having experienced some situations 
and emotions that he encountered during 
Korea, I was quite emotionally aroused. 

I think that your paper should enter his 
article in competitions that come up. Many 
thanks once again for publishing it. 

GENE COLLINS. 

SOUTH ORANGE. 


SHAPE Ur OR SHIP OUT 

I care too. I have cried before and after 
reading Mr. Gershen’s article. I have felt the 
same disgust and revulsion towards these 
sick young escape artists who are too afraid 
to face everyday life. 

But my main annoyance is with those of 
us who feel this way but don't openly show 
our disapproval. Let these “hippies” know 
what poor excuses for people they are, how 
much better we would be if they would 
either “shape up or ship out.” 

] Mrs. PATRICIA NICHOLS. 

KEARNY. 
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BATTLESHIP “NEW JERSEY” 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. PATTEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the battle- 
ship New Jersey, which served with such 
honor and distinction during World War 
II and the Korean conflict, will soon re- 
sume its illustrious career in another 
area where freedom is fighting for sur- 
vival—Vietnam. 

After being in mothballs for the past 
9% years, this mighty battleship, now in 
the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, is be- 
ing conditioned and prepared for action 
in the spring. 

The achievements and triumphs of the 
New Jersey are not only numerous, but 
inspiring as well. Joining the 5th Fleet 
of the Central Pacific Force in January 
1944, she took an active part in the cap- 
ture and occupation of the Marshall 
Islands and became the flagship of that 
fleet on February 9. 

Leading a striking force of battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, and aircraft car- 
riers, the New Jersey helped devastate 
the advanced Japanese fleet base at Truk 
Atoll, Caroline Islands. Destructive 
strikes were also made at Luzon, Leyte, 
Samar, and others. 

Inflicting heavy losses on many air, 
surface, and underwater craft of the 
enemy, she later became the flagship of 
the 3rd Fleet commanded by the famous 
Adm, William F. “Bull” Halsey, Jr. 

As an American interested in the se- 
curity of this Nation and the free world, 
I was pleased to read that the New Jer- 
sey will serve and fight off Vietnam, for 
she will be a formidable weapon against 
tyranny. 

But I was also proud, because two of 
my close friends, Lewis Compton and 
Charles Edison, helped build the New 
Jersey, whose keel was laid on Septem- 
ber 16, 1940. 

Mr. Compton was an outstanding and 
memorable director of the Middlesex 
County, N.J., Board of Freeholders from 
1930 to 1934 and was Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy from February 9, 1940, to 
February 13, 1941, nominated by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Under Lewis Compton’s dynamic lead- 
ership, the U.S. Navy gained consider- 
able strength and made vital progress 
at a time when freedom was in jeopardy 
throughout the world. Without the 
powerful Navy of the United States, we 
probably would have lost the war. 

Another reason the New Jersey is close 
to my heart is that the Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, Kiwanis Club, with the help 
of other local Kiwanis units, raised and 
donated thousands of dollars worth of 
silverware to the battleship. 

Charles Edison, son of the great in- 
ventor, became Secretary of the Navy 
on January 2, 1940, serving until June 
of that year, when he resigned to run 
for Governor of New Jersey, a post he 
held for 3 years. When the New Jersey 
was launched on December 7, 1942—on 
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the first anniversary of Pearl Harbor— 
Mrs. Edison was the sponsor. 

Reactivation of the battleship New 
Jersey will help defeat an enemy dedi- 
cated to the destruction of freedom. If 
she fights in the Vietnam conflict with 
the same zeal, intrepidity and success 
that was demonstrated in the past, vic- 
tory will be closer for freedom. 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
FRANK THOMPSON, JR., OF NEW 
JERSEY, TO AFL-CIO MARITIME 
TRADES DEPARTMENT SEMINAR 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. PATTEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I share 
with many of my colleagues a growing 
alarm at the reduced status of our mer- 
chant fleet as a result of governmental 
policy in the postwar period. Therefore, 
it gives me great pleasure to place before 
the House a recommendation advanced 
by our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomp- 
son], in a speech delivered before the 
Maritime Trades Seminar on January 18. 

In brief, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. THompson], called for a new 
policy to require that shipment of all 
agricultural commodities under the food- 
for-peace program be made aboard U.S.- 
flag vessels. This recommendation merits 
the most serious consideration of all those 
concerned with the plight of our mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr. THompson’s speech is as follows: 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK THOMP- 
SON, JR., DEMOCRAT, OF NEW JERSEY, TO AFL— 
CIO MARITIME TRADES DEPARTMENT SEMI- 
NAR, JANUARY 18, 1968 


I appreciate the very kind invitation ex- 
tended by your President, Paul Hall, and by 
Secretary-Treasurer McGavin, to take part 
in another of these MTD Maritime Trades De- 
partment programs. 

I want you to know that I'm not a “first- 
tripper.” 

I have been here before—I have been a 
long and consistent supporter of our mer- 
chant marine—and I served in the United 
States Navy during World War II. 

So it’s nice to be back—among my col- 
leagues in the seafaring craft, and among my 
friends in the trade union movement, 

This seminar is something of a departure 
for you. 

In the past, you've hewed pretty close to 
maritime issues—the independent agency 
question, the need for overhauling the ap- 
propriations machinery for the merchant 
marine, and your hopes for a comprehensive 
maritime f 

In fact, one of the few times that you dis- 
cussed a non-maritime subject was the last 
time I was here. 

That time, the subject was "situs picket- 
ing,” and I spent most of my time talking 
about the merchant marine. 

Perhaps that’s because I share your con- 
cern about the future of this once-great in- 
dustry. 

I salute you for what you are doing—be- 
cause there were, and are, a lot of people in 
Washington and around the country who 
lack a basic understanding of the role our 
merchant marine plays in national affairs, 
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I don’t happen to be one of the people who 
need convincing—I’m a fellow convincer. 

I was a co-sponsor of the maritime inde- 
pendence bill which passed the House last 
year by a margin of 326-44—which isn’t a 
bad margin, when you consider what we've 
been up against on this issue. 

I could wish that all of the legislation to 
meet the other great problems of our day— 
the problems of education, the war on poy- 
erty, the urban crisis, civil rights and the 
rest—could all be passed by margins like that. 

In fact, when I think about it, I could 
wish that these bills would pass the House by 
even a one-vote margin. 

I'd settle for that, and I know the Presi- 
dent would too. 

I am also a co-sponsor of the pending leg- 
islation which would create that imaginative 
maritime program we all have been talking 
about—the program that would invest more 
money in our merchant marine so it can 
serve our defense needs more effectively and 
our international commerce more fully. 

So, as I have said, Im not a “first- 
tripper“ —and I long ago enlisted in this 
fight on behalf of the merchant marine, and 
I'm in it for the duration. 

I realize that your subject matter today 
is broader than just maritime interests—that 
you are discussing the whole range of trans- 
portation and the contribution which it 
makes to America. 

But I still want to keep the focus of my 
remarks on the merchant marine, because it 
is without question the most neglected of 
all of the transportation segments. 

It is because of this consistent neglect of 
our merchant fleet that our country faces a 
major international problem today—the 
present balance-of-payments crisis. 

There is no question but that this crisis 
was precipitated by two things: The devalua- 
tion of the British pound, and the raids by 
foreign investors on our gold supplies. 

These are the immediate causes—but be- 
hind them lie a whole chain of other events 
that have contributed to this dollar crisis, 
and the neglect of the merchant marine is 
one of the most serious ones. 

Over the years, we have allowed our fleet 
to grow old and outdated. 

We traded off most of our merchant fleet 
after World War II, and we did nothing about 
replacing those ships. 

We developed great new technologies for 
speeding goods across the oceans—nuclear 
propulsion and containerization, for ex- 
ample—but then we did nothing about 
building a fleet that would employ these 
techniques so that we could stay ahead of 
our foreign competitors. 

In the years after the war, we poured bil- 
lions of American dollars into rebuilding the 
bomb-shattered shipbuilding complexes of 
our former enemies and some of our uncer- 
tain allies—and we did such a good job that 
these yards far outstripped our own in tech- 
nological capability. 

We have been engaged in a large-scale pro- 
gram to help newly emerging countries build 
strong local economies as a bulwark against 
Communism—but the goods we shipped 
them, to help them do the job, went aboard 
the ships of other nations instead of our own. 

We have been trying to feed a starving 
world by shipping them our surplus foods— 
but again, the reliance has been on foreign- 
flag ships, not American vessels, 

And at each step along the way, because 
of our failure to look at our merchant 
marine in terms of the role it is capable of 
playing in our international economy, we 
have contributed to the steady worsening of 
the balance of payments. 

The sad fact of the matter is that this 
should never have happened. 

Let's look at the foreign aid and the Food- 
for-Peace programs as classic examples of 
what I mean. 

For more than a dozen years, we've had 
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laws on our books specifically designed to 
make the maximum use of our merchant 
fleet to carry these shipments. 

Cargo-preference was supposed to protect 
the merchant fleet by making certain that 
a minimum of 50 percent of these govern- 
ment-generated cargoes traveled in ships fiy- 
ing the American flag. 

But a cargo-preference law is one thing, 
and our actual cargo-preference program has 
been quite another. 

Over the years, all of the government 
agencies invloved have administered this 
law in such a way as to deprive our fleet of 
its rightful share of the business. 

For one thing, the government agencies 
have taken the position that the 50/50 re- 
quirement of the Cargo Preference Act rep- 
resents a ceiling—even though the law is 
quite specific in stating that American-flag 
ships should carry “at least” 50 percent of 
the gross tonnage—which to me sounds like 
the 50/50 requirement should be a floor. 

And that’s exactly what Congress had in 
mind—at least 50 percent, and more if 
possible. 

For another thing, the government agen- 
cies have compounded the bad effects of this 
malpractice by leaving the actual details 
of transportation to foreign supply mis- 
sions—who have imposed terms and con- 
ditions which favored foreign-flag carriers 
and discriminated against American-flag 
carriers. 

Obviously, these practices have worked to 
the detriment of the U.S.-flag fleet. 

Worse than that, they have also worked 
to the detriment of our balance-of-pay- 
ments—because we ship our dollars abroad 
when we have to pay foreign ship-owners and 
foreign crewmen to carry our goods overseas, 

This year, the Food for Peace Program— 
Public Law 480—comes up for Congressional 
review. 

There will be great pressures to continue 
this program—and I think it should be con- 
tinued, because it makes no sense to have 
American granaries bulging with wheat, and 
people starving abroad for lack of a crust 
of bread. 

But in supporting the continuation of the 
Food for Peace Program, I have one impor- 
tant reservation—and it goes to the present 
cargo-preference system that is an integral 
part of this program. 

I have a reservation because, quite frankly, 
I think cargo preference has been a failure— 
not in what it intended to do, but in what 
it actually has accomplished. 

If we're going to continue the Food for 
Peace Program, we're going to have to do it 
in a way that protects our American-flag 
ships and that protects our balance of pay- 
ments, as well. 

The way to do this is by ending the present 
50/50 requirement, and by replacing it with 
a provision that calls for moving every ounce 
of these agricultural commodities aboard 
U.S.-flag vessels. 

Under such an arrangement, there can no 
longer be a question of misinterpreting the 
word “at least,” and considering them a ceil- 
ing on U.S. carriage instead of a floor—be- 
cause you can’t possibly misinterpret the 
word “all.” 

In this way, foreign supply missions and 
their brokers won’t be able to discriminate in 
favor of foreign-flag ships—because there 
won't be any allowance for foreign- flag 
carriage of this cargo. 

The Food for Peace program is an altruistic 
one—yet there’s a certain amount of self- 
interest involved in it, too, as any wheat 
farmer in Kansas, or soybean grower in 
Idaho, or rice grower in California can tell 
you. 

So I see nothing wrong in making sure that 
this program serves the interests of another 
American industry—the merchant marine— 
an industry which serves all of America. 

I intend to work for this important change 
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in the Food for Peace program—and I in- 
tend to see that the same formula of 100 per- 
cent carriage of government-generated car- 
goes also applies to our foreign aid program. 

This will help to shore up our sagging 
merchant marine, and will help restore our 
balance of payments—which means the 
American dollar is going to be more secure, 
and along with it the entire economy of the 
free world. 

I don’t say that this will solve the whole 
balance-of-payments problem—but then, 
none of the steps proposed thus far by the 
President is designed to bring about a total 
solution. 

The Administration’s proposals will help 
correct the situation, though—and so will the 
plan to put all government-generated car- 
goes into the holds of American-flag ships. 

What's more, by taking this step now—and 
linking it directly to our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem—we will be recognizing the 
larger role that American shipping can play 
in the international arena. 

If we can help—even a little—to correct 
the balance of payments deficit by putting 
Food for Peace cargoes and AID cargoes 
aboard American vessels, just think how 
much greater a contribution our fleet could 
make in this direction if we embarked on a 
concerted program to give U.S. merchant 
ships a larger share of our total import- 
export cargo. 

This question of assuring a cargo for our 
ships is important—for we would be fool- 
hardy to embark now on a large-scale ship- 
building and fleet modernization program, 
unless we also take steps to assure that these 
ships will be able to compete for the nation’s 
growing international trade. 

These two are linked together—we cannot 
have new vessels that go directly from the 
shipyard to the boneyard, for lack of cargo. 

I pledge to you that I will continue to work 
toward the goal of assuring the American-flag 
fleet an adequate share of our imports and 
exports—through more favorable cargo- 
preference laws and through any other means, 

This is the only way that we can strength- 
en our fleet so that, in addition to being one 
of our great weapons in our defense arsenal, 
it also can become—again—one of the great 
bulwarks of our economy. 

Thank you very much. 


SPRINGFIELD DAILY NEWS PROFILE 
OF NATIVE SON: AMBASSADOR 
CHESTER B. BOWLES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, U.S. Am- 
bassador to India, Chester B. Bowles, our 
former colleague in the House and now 
one of the Government’s most able 
troubleshooters on matters of critical 
international significance, has just com- 
pleted talks in Cambodia aimed at 
preserving the integrity of that nation’s 
borders against use as a sanctuary by the 
Vietcong. 

The importance of this mission pro- 
vides ample evidence of the trust our 
Nation’s highest officials put in Ambas- 
sador Bowles, a man who has earned a 
reputation for getting things done swiftly 
and responsibly in whatever job he 
tackles. 

Known for his integrity and for his 
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iron-willed refusal to yield on positions 
he feels are in the country’s best in- 
terest, Ambassador Bowles deserves the 
respect and admiration of every member 
of the U.S. House and Senate. 

Mr. Bowles is a native of my home 
city of Springfield, Mass., and that city’s 
Daily News last week published a profile 
of him I feel is of interest to my fellow 
members. 

With permission I insert that article 
at this point in the Recorp: 


SPRINGFIELD NATIVE: CHESTER BOWLES RE- 
SPECTED DiPLOMAT—SERVED UNDER FOUR 
PRESIDENTS 


(By Gary Hachadourian) 


“I’m just the kind of fellow who would 
rather say that a bottle is half-full and not 
that it’s half-empty.” 

These words, spoken by Chester B. Bowles, 
& Springfield native, prior to his first con- 
firmation as U.S. ambassador to India in 1951, 
are characteristic of the man and his ap- 
proach to diplomacy. 

During his active political and diplomatic 
career Bowles has come to be respected in 
both the free and Communist worlds as a 
man who stands for competitive, peaceful 
co-existence between the great powers. 

He has had many opportunities to further 
the liberal Democratic cause, having served 
in important positions for four Democratic 
Presidents, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S 
Truman, John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

In 1953, during his first ambassadorship to 
India, he wrote in “Ambassador’s Report”: 
“I believe that the history of our time will 
hereafter be written largely in Asia.” 

Bowles recently served to make that his- 
tory as President Johnson’s diplomatic en- 
voy to Cambodia, in talks over preserving the 
integrity of that nation’s borders against use 
as sanctuary by Viet Cong. 

This assignment for Bowles, who has been 
serving his second term as ambassador to 
India since 1963, comes 17 years after the at- 
tempt to block him from receiving a first 
term by Sen. Robert A. Taft, R-Ohio. 

At that time Taft said, He's not a dip- 
lomatic man, I've had a lot of experience 
with him.” 

Many have agreed with this view. Most of 
them have been Republicans. 

Bowles was first at the center of contro- 
versy when he served under President Roose- 
velt during World War II as national price 
administrator. 

He made bitter enemies in the Capitol 
Building as he fought inflation by favoring 
price controls. Later, as director of the Office 
of Price Administration under President 
Truman, he continued to fight and con- 
tinued to bruise feelings in Congress. 

When Congress passed a bill disagreeable 
to him in July 1946, he resigned the post 
after six months as director. 

Bowles’ liberal economic views were not 
caused by a financially poor life as a young- 
ster. He was born in this city, April 5, 1901, 
the son of Charles A. and Nellie (Harris) 
Bowles, at 81 Mulberry St. 

His great-grandfather, Samuel, was found- 
er of The Springfield Republican and his 
grandfather, also Samuel, was the news- 
paper’s editor. 

His family's financial status allowed him 
to attend Choate and Yale, from which he 
graduated in 1924. 

He worked for the Republican for 10 
months following graduation, but then left 
to work for an advertising agency in New 
York City. 

Within three years he formed an agency 
of his own with William Benton, a co-worker 
as his partner. 

By 1941, when he retired, Bowles was a 
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millionaire. He was pulled out of retirement 
by President Roosevelt. 

Following his resignation from the Office 

of Price Administration, Bowles successfully 
vied for the governorship of Connecticut in 
1948, 
By the next year he was seen as the leader 
of the liberal faction of the Democratic Party 
and was seriously considered as a candidate 
for President in 1952. 

But he lost the 1950 gubernatorial elec- 
tion, diminishing his stature. 

Following his first term as U.S, ambassa- 
dor to India he served one term as a member 
of the House of Representatives and sought 
the Senate seat that was won by Sen. Thom- 
as Dodd in 1958. 

President Kennedy made him undersecre- 
tary of state in 1961, but he was removed 
before the end of the year and re-named 
ambassador to India. 

Throughout the 60's he has been a strong 
supporter of the concept of non-alignment 
for the “Third World” of nations striving 
for independence and fiscal solvency. He has 
supported economic rather than military aid 
as the best means to bring these nations into 
the 20th century, 

In 1961, when President Kennedy was con- 
sidering the extent of any U.S. commitment 
to South Vietnam, Bowles suggested enlarg- 
ing the concept of a “neutral and independ- 
ent Laos” to include Burma. Thailand, South 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Malaya. 

The ambassador’s only relative in this city 
is a sister, Miss Dorothy Bowles of 51 Maple 
Court. 


RUSSIAN BETRAYAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN BATTLE OF BULGE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Rarick] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the sur- 
prise Nazi attack on U.S. troops in the 
Bulge during the winter of 1944 cost us 
80,000 casualties in less than 30 days and 
almost put the Western Allies out of the 
war in Europe. 

Now in this month’s American Legion 
magazine, we learn that Stalin and his 
top Communist strategists knew a month 
in advance of Hitler’s plans but refused 
to alert our leaders because he did not 
seek an Allied victory, but a Communist 
victory that would be greatly enhanced 
by the Nazis and Western Allies’ con- 
frontation, It was unconscionable be- 
havior for a supposed ally of our country 
intentionally to cause this great loss of 
American life to gain bargaining powers 
at Yalta. But by now our people need 
only examine the bloody Communist 
record to know the depths to which these 
conspirators against mankind will sink 
to advance their godless plot of world 
domination. 

The American people need know these 
startling new facts. History, at least since 
1944, must be revised and rewritten to 
show Russia’s true role in World War II. 

Mr. Speaker, having been an infantry- 
man, captured in the Battle of the Bulge, 
I personally suffered by the Russian be- 
trayal. 
© I include the American Legion maga- 
zine story following my remarks for all 
our colleagues to study, as follows: 
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Tue FINAL Guns: Dm STALIN BETRAY Us IN 
THE BATTLE OF THE BULGE? 


(By R. B. Pitkin) 


(Eprror’s Note.—This article is based on a 
manuscript, “The Final Guns,” by Tony Laz- 
zarino. As will be seen in the text, “The 
Final Guns” encompasses far more than the 
material summarized here.) 

Did our WW 2 ally, Soviet Marshal Joseph 
Stalin, know in advance that Hitler planned 
to launch the Battle of the Bulge against 
the weakest part of our First Army’s lines 
in the Ardennes Forest of Belgium and Lux- 
embourg in December 1944? 

Knowing Hitler's plan in advance, did 
Stalin purposely avoid alerting us to the im- 
pending disaster? If he did, he was one of the 
authors of the battle itself. Hitler's attack 
on us depended so completely on surprise 
that his orders were to call it off if we should 
get wind of it. 

Some historians have flirted with these 
questions, only to back off short of asking 
them, apparently because such a monstrous 
betrayal by an ally seemed “unthinkable.” 

The Bulge battle verged on military dis- 
aster for us. Catching our forces entirely off 
balance, the Nazi offensive permanently un- 
hinged our original plan for the invasion of 
Germany, threw us on the defensive and cost 
us more than 80,000 casualties, For a period 
of weeks in 1944 the whole free world anx- 
iously wondered if Hitler’s rampaging tank 
armies, plunging up to 60 miles into our 
rear, might not destroy the foothold that 
the Western allies had gained on the conti- 
nent in Normandy in June. 

We were spared a disaster approximating 
that only by the generalship of the lone 
American soldier, the lone squad, platoon, 
company, and battalion. Only their isolated 
resistance, when cut off from friends, sup- 
plies or knowledge of what was happening, 
bought the time for higher commands to 
organize a counterattack. 

Small wonder that it has long been “un- 
thinkable” even to ask if one of our allles 
a declared implacable foe of Hitler—might 
have known all about it ahead of time, and 
by his silence made sure it would come off. 

The question is raised today, however, in 
a significant work by film producer and 
writer Tony Lazzarino. Lazzarino’s “The 
Final Guns,” unpublished as these words are 
written, is the fruit of five years’ research 
into the Battle of the Bulge. It is the basic 
manuscript for a major film on that battle 
whose anticipated release by Columbia is 
still nearly two years off. 

Mr. Lazzarino is a native of Rhode Island, 
an Air Force veteran with a passion for 
military history, and has a background in 
writing and producing military documentary 
films. It hardly occurred to Lazzarino at the 
start of his research into the Battle of the 
Bulge that Stalin should have had a role 
in it. The Bulge was in the West. The Soviets 
were in another sphere of the struggle. 

Lazzarino’s trail, and his growing manu- 
script, took him to earlier historians of the 
battle, then to the surviving generals on both 
sides. He arranged for talks with Eisenhower, 
Montgomery and various American and Brit- 
isi field and staff officers. Then with the 
surviving German leaders. He brought Gen. 
Hasso von Manteuffel, Hitler’s Fifth Army 
Commander and the most successful of the 
professional German generals in the Bulge, 
into meetings with his American opposites 
on the battle front, where the former foes 
compared battle notes. Lazzarino sought and 
received personal accounts of the man-to- 
man struggle in the Ardennes from more 
than 1,200 readers of this magazine who 
were there, from privates to colonels. New 
aspects and tales of the battle poured into 
his notes. 

From the Germans he began to piece to- 
gether untold details of how and why Hitler 
planned the attack, and of conflicts within 
the German military staff. The origins of 
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the battle in Hitler’s own mind emerge in 
Lazzarino’s work as a portrait in microscopic 
exactness of a giant ego challenged by plots, 
counterplots, disloyalty, defeat and despair. 
The bomb plot of his generals on der Fueh- 
rer's life, as well as the disloyalty, poisoning 
and cynical funeral of Rommel unfold in 
intimate detail in Lazzarino’s manuscript— 
reinforced by taped recollections of Rommel’s 
family in 1967. Even Joachim Peiper, the re- 
sponsible German officer at the Malmedy 
massacre, talked for Lazzarino’s note taking. 

Nothing in all of this of the Soviets, far 
off on another front. Yet the origins and 
the conduct of the battle, and its results 
right down to today, raised questions in- 
volving Stalin that forced their way in, 
wanted or not, 

Many were old and familiar. In the midst 
of the struggle, Eisenhower complained that 
the idleness of Soviet divisions in Poland 
freed two German armies from the East to 
attack him in the Bulge. 

But some of the questions had never been 
asked before. Lazzarino’s work traces Hitler’s 
every move in hiding his elephant, so that 
our intelligence had not the slightest idea of 
the great force piling up in the snowy forests 
right under our noses. Our blindness to it, a 
classic of military intelligence failures, has 
been talked to death for 23 years. Yet in all 
this time nobody had even posed the com- 
panion mystery, Our Soviet ally had an in- 
telligence system that knew Hitler’s plans so 
well that it was the ruin of German armies 
and the despair of the Gestapo. Stalin was 
typically reading Hitler’s latest orders over 
his morning coffee, and setting traps for 
those who would carry them out. Did the 
Kremlin's fanastic intelligence web also fail 
to detect the German buildup for the Ar- 
dennes before the battle? 

Having no answer, Lazzarino filed this in 
his mind with other annoying Bulge mys- 
teries, many of which had long been in the 
public record without being assembled into 
one picture. Among them, the $64 question: 
Why did Germany, with her mortal fear of 
Russia, squander her last mighty effort 
against American troops, to leave her back 
door open for the Red Army? It was a folly 
for which Germany is still paying, and it 
seemed beyond reason even for mad Hitler. 
Why? 

One answer to that has always been a mys- 
terious American folly that leads to Stalin 
again—the Morgenthau plan. Hatched, 
strangely in the U.S. Treasury Department, 
the plan sought to dismember Germany, 
make off with her industry, flood her mines 
and carye her up into several farming na- 
tions under predominantly Soviet occupa- 
tion. It was read to Churchill and Roosevelt 
at Ottawa by Harry Dexter White and urged 
on them by Treasury Sec’y Henry Morgen- 
thau. Churchill and Roosevelt both initialed 
it in September 1944. The result was pre- 
dictable. New German fury flowed against us 
when it became known, Plotters against Hit- 
ler rallied to his side again. American soldiers 
felt the reaction in new enemy desperation 
at Arnhem, Aachen, in the Huertgen Forest. 

The plan was bitterly attacked in the 
United States. Both the State and War De- 
partments opposed it. Some said it would 
give the postwar victors 18 million starving 
Germans to feed, while its announcement 
would cost the lives of many British and 
American fighting men against an aroused 
foe. 

Hitler and Goebbels cried that it reduced 
us to the level of the “Communist beast,” 
that we were out to destroy 50 million Ger- 
man civilians. Without the Morgenthau plan, 
the German Ardennes effort might have been 
withheld. 

Churchill and Roosevelt abandoned it, and 
F.D.R. later said that he didn’t know what 
possessed him to initial it at Ottawa. Then, 
to their utter consternation, when they sat 
down at Yalta in February 1945 to talk 
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peace conditions in Europe with Stalin, the 
Soviet Marshal trotted out virtually a carbon 
copy of the Morgenthau plan as his own. 

The question cannot be set aside: Did 
Stalin’s propaganda machine in the United 
States subtly plant the Morgenthau folly 
in high places in order to direct more Ger- 
man resistance toward us and away from 
him? 

Stalin’s complete victory over Roosevelt 
and Churchill at Yalta, in which he had his 
way in gobbling eastern Europe, establishing 
puppet regimes and imprisoning East Ger- 
many, has been traced ever since in almost 
a routine way to the effects of the Battle of 
the Bulge. Until Lazzarino raised the ques- 
tion, historians did not go so far as to sug- 
gest that Stalin had a finger in the Ardennes 
fight, but only that he was its sole bene- 
ficiary. 

Thus in “The Meaning of Yalta,” edited 
by John Snell for the University of Loui- 
siana Press in 1956: “Western bargaining 
power at Yalta was limited by the realities 
of the military situation . . Two German 
armies ... shifted from the eastern front, 
hit Gen. Eisenhower’s First Army on Dec. 
16, 1944. In the weeks that followed, Hitler’s 
forces. .. created the ‘Bulge,’ forcing Amer- 
ican troops back to the Meuse... The at- 
tack disrupted planning for an Allied spring 
campaign.” 

In short, as Stalin did not hesitate to re- 
mind the President and the Prime Minister 
at Yalta, their troops were still bogged down 
along the Rhine, while his were already in 
possession of the countries they were dis- 
cussing, and within a hundred miles of 
Berlin. 

When Roosevelt extricated himself and 
Churchill from Yalta, every earlier pledge 
to Poland and the other Eastern European 
nations lay broken beyond hope. While the 
three talked, the Red Army held all the cards 
for Stalin. To Churchill the blow was ter- 
rible. England had gone into the war in de- 
fense of a free Poland. Now Stalin invited 
him to support the Communist Polish pup- 
pet regime which he had just installed (“in 
the rear of the Red Army,” he added, sig- 
nificantly). Wearily, Roosevelt suggested 
that question after question “be postponed 
for further study.” Both men went to their 
graves with the postponements still in effect. 

If their troops were in the wrong places 
and Stalin’s were in the right places, was 
it all just bad luck or had Stalin been 
maneuvering them, even playing Hitler 
against them, long since? 

Roosevelt and Churchill, whatever they 
put in the public record, knew they had 
been jockeyed. It was a cruel joke to hear 
their own cursed Morgenthau plan, whose 
onus and evil military consequences they 
had borne, come from the Russians—a re- 
minder of Huertgen and Arnhem and the 
Bulge and the other reasons why they were 
still bogged down on the Rhine. 

But they needed no such jest, if jest it 
was. They had asked Stalin for the Yalta 
meeting back in July. Then they were more 
like equals. But Stalin had stalled through 
the summer, and through the fall. As if he 
had known Hitler’s plans, Stalin did not 
set a date for Yalta until the die was cast 
to assure him the political victory. Laz- 
zarino’s manuscript fixes November 3 as the 
earliest date Stalin might have known Hit- 
ler's plan to attack us in the Ardennes. 

If Churchill and Roosevelt had been 
trapped into bargaining the peace agree- 
ments with Stalin after Hitler’s Bulge at- 
tack had tied them down, they knew too 
that they'd been trapped into it only after 
Stalin’s great January offensive was roll- 
ing. The Western leaders hadn't heard of 
any Russian winter offensive until after the 
Nazi armies poured into Belgium on De- 
cember 16. 

“On December 15, 1944,” writes Lazzarino, 
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“the sun was rising on Moscow and setting 
on Washington.” About December 20, Ambas- 
sador Averell Harriman was told in Moscow 
that the Red Army would launch a winter of- 
fensive. On January 15, Western representa- 
tives were told that it had been rolling for 
three days. Stalin later claimed that he had 
attacked “to relieve pressure on the Bulge.” 
But he had waited until the struggle in the 
Ardennes was over. Now the Yalta meeting 
occurred, at Stalin’s pleasure, as we lay lick- 
ing our wounds while the Soviet offensive 
roared west against a Nazi army already 
chewed up in the Bulge. 

How else had Stalin jockeyed his two allies? 

Lazzarino suggests that as far back as the 
Normandy landings in June, Stalin’s interest 
lay in locking the Anglo-Saxon and German 
forces in a wasting combat in France. Once 
we were safely ashore Hitler was doomed. 
From that point on we, as well as der Fuehrer, 
were enemies, to be played off against each 
other and leave Europe to Russia. 

Stalin's military intelligence most cer- 
tainly knew the inner secrets of Hitler’s At- 
lantic defenses in May of 1944, but he let 
Eisenhower go it blind on Omaha Beach in 
June. “Perhaps,” says Lazzarino, “he foresaw 
the possibility of a rapid advance by Eisen- 
hower, and felt that assisting his ‘allies’ in 
any way that would speed their advance into 
Germany was not now in keeping with his 
long-range designs.” 

While we were getting a foothold in Nor- 
mandy in June 1944, Stalin waged a summer 
offensive toward the Vistula. But as soon as 
we broke out of Normandy he stopped it 
cold. The net effect was that he took the 
pressure off Hitler on the Polish front the 
moment Patton’s spearheads began to break 
across France, 

The pressure was completely off by mid- 
August. It was still off in December when 
Eisenhower had complained of German 
armies from the Russian front in the 
Ardennes, 

During this period, Russian offensives were 
turned south, against Hungary and along the 
Danube. By this maneuver, Stalin cemented 
Soviet dominance all the way west to Yugo- 
slavia on the Adriatic, while creating in Ger- 
many the impression that the immediate 
threat to the Nazi homeland was that of the 
Western Allies in France. 

The Russian attack in Poland was “stalled,” 
we thought. Hitler thought so too, though 
his eastern generals warned of a buildup of 
hundreds of Soviet divisions, and urged re- 
inforcements against an enormous danger. 
Looking back in 1948, British historian Gen. 
J. C. Fuller noted that it was “strange” that 
from August to January nothing of impor- 
oe 8 on the Polish front. The 

ive mon was spent in ; its 
size made Hitler violent e eg ag 

Where in earth did you get such ridicu- 
lous estimates? It’s the most colossal bluff 
since Genghis Khan. I question the sanity 
of those who suggest it!’ 

Then put my chief staff officers in an 
asylum, and make room for me too,’ Guderian 
responded. He was later relieved of com- 
mand.” 

Thus did Stalin conceal a force of over 200 
divisions, 60 of them fully armored, aimed 
straight at Berlin. From his allies he con- 
cealed them with secrecy, from the Russian 
armies. Odd, he thought, to rest when the 
“circumstances of the invasion of France” 
dictated a vise on Germany from both sides. 
Fuller only slightly overestimated the seven 
groups Stalin had amassed in Poland by 
January, He called them “at least 300 divi- 
sions and 25 tank armies, followed by numer- 
ous Cossack forces.” 

Lazzarino tells what happened to Hitler's 
Commander in the East, Gen. Heinz Guderian, 
when he “protested using the last German 
armored reserves for an offensive in the West 
and was flabbergasted by Hitler’s ‘insane’ 
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order to withdraw armored units already in 
Poland to use in the Bulge. 

“Hitler was enraged. Guderian was calmed 
by his fellow officers and withdrew. Later he 
warned Hitler again of a great Russian 
force massing east of the Vistula. The esti- 
mates he gave of Hitler with the hypnosis 
of incredibility and five months of lulling 
inaction. After Hitler committed himself 
against us, this great force soon rolled over 
the rest of Poland, East Prussia, to Berlin and 
beyond to the Elbe. It gave Stalin the whole 
deck at Yalta, and it determined the division 
of Europe then, in 1945, now, in 1968, and in- 
definitely into the future. Meanwhile, the 
“impossibility” of its existence turned Hitler 
to his Bulge offensive and a sense of security. 
There, like a puppet on Stalin's string, he 
locked his Western enemies in a deadly em- 
brace that left the field of political victory 
in the war in Europe solely to Stalin. 

To any one but Hitler, it should have been 
incredible that Stalin should assemble such a 
force. How could he dare strip his other 
fronts of such great masses of men, armor 
and supplies to gather it all in Poland? 

Stalin could dare such a concentration 
only if he knew everything his enemy was 
doing. If he knew there was no danger on 
the Danube, in the Balkans; if he knew Hitler 
was massing strength in front of the distant 
Ardennes; if he knew what Hitler told Gude- 
rian; if he had a daily nose-count of all 
Hitler’s troops and copies of all Hitler’s or- 
ders, then Stalin had nothing to fear from 
tactics that would be insanity for an ordi- 
nary general with ordinary military intelli- 
gence. With such information, a political 
peasant could become a greater Generalis- 
simo than all the professional generals of 
history. 

A few years ago, Allan Clark revealed in 
his book “Barbarossa,” that from very early 
in the war, Stalin did, in fact, know every- 
thing Hitler was planning—down to the last 
trivia, and often within ten hours, A mys- 
terlous secret informant, known as “Lucy,” 
had direct access to the full knowledge of the 
German High Command. With information 
from “Lucy,” radioed to him from some for- 
eign source each day, Stalin became in fact 
the Generalissimo greater than all the other 
generals. In Russia, he destroyed Hitler's 
forces at Voronezh, at Stalingrad and in the 
even more colossal German catastrophe at 
Orel-Kursk in 1943—simply by having in his 
hands the orders that the attacking Germans 
were carrying out. This mysterious “Lucy” 
(a man) died after the war in the certain 
and true knowledge that he, more than any 
other person, had controlled the course of 
the war in Europe and determined the shape 
of the peace. 

Here is part of Lazzarino’s account of what 
“Lucy’s” information did to the last great 
German effort in Russia at Orel-Kursk, in 
July 1943. Direct quotes are General von 
Manteuffel’s words in interviews with Laz- 
zarino in 1967. Manteuffel commanded the 
7th Panzer Division at Orel-Kursk. 

“After Stalingrad [Manteuffel speaking] 
Hitler had demanded preparation for a secret 
concentration of armored forces, greater 
than any assembly of a German striking 
force in Russia. Seventeen Panzer divisions 
spearheaded two groups of armies. Hitler 
waited, at the expense of other Eastern forces, 
until he could allocate the bulk of new 
production to this assembly: new Mark VI 
Tiger tanks, self-propelled assault guns, ar- 
tillery, a striking force more powerful than 
any we ever had for a single offensive. The 
point of attack was on the vast open plains 
between the Russian cities of Orel and Kursk 
in the upper Donetz Valley.” 

After many weeks of secret preparation, 
Hitler’s great assembly was completed. 

“We Germans of every rank experienced 
a strange fatalistic emotion at Orel-Kursk. 
We saw around us such overwhelming 
strength—German strength and power—that 
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we soon realized how this would be the 
event—this would be the place and time— 
when we must defeat the Russians. 

“There at Orel-Kursk, we definitely had 
the resources—excellent leadership in the 
field—Zeitzler, von Kluge, Guderian, von 
Rundstedt, Model, Hoth; a group of armies 
with more than sufficient power to strike a 
great crippling blow, one from which the 
Russians would never have recovered. On 
July 7, 1943, my Panzer division was one 
moving to the attack longside seventeen 
others—elite forces, the best in all Russia.” 

Weeks before, Lucy“ had put the full de- 
tails of the plan as conceived by Hitler 
in Stalin’s hands; the assignment of di- 
visions, their transport, type of equipment, 
new Tiger tanks, allotment of petrol and sup- 
plies and everything including the planned 
order of battle and the top secret “point” 
of attack. 

As Stalin read them his hopes soared to 
new heights. He could picture the future 
mosaic of Soviet satellites being placed piece 
by piece over the length and breadth of 
Eastern Europe. 

Every effort was made. All Soviet resources 
available were husbanded. Every man and 
weapon that could be collected in time was 
sent to the point of the German strike 
before the German forces received the at- 
tack order. 

On July 5, 1943, Hitler’s personal message 
was issued to the soldiers at Orel-Kursk: 
“Soldiers of the Reich! Today you are to 
take part in an offensive of such importance 
that the entire outcome of the war may de- 
pend on its outcome. More than anything 
else, your victory will show the whole world 
that resistance to the power of the German 
Army is hopeless.” 

General Manteuffel recalled bitterly how 
the German command was staggered by the 
incredible width and depth of the Russian 
defense. The German armor was allowed to 
enter the Great “Bogen” or Bow of well- 
camouflaged defenses. Storms of fire from 
great concentration of heavy guns, rockets, 
anti-tank weapons clustered together fired 
broadsides at the new Tigers . . The Rus- 
sians’ fire was unimaginable. Their depth of 
defense went back fifteen or twenty miles. 
Mines were laid everywhere—mines designed 
to channel the Panzer spearheads into hun- 
dreds of clusters of waiting guns. Broad- 
sides tore into the armor. Artillery rained 
down until the vast mantle of cornfields 
burned fiercely. The battle raged on until 
that plain at Orel-Kursk consumed a mil- 
lion men and thousands of panzers and guns. 

“We made them pay dearly . . . stubbornly 
throwing our forces head on, hoping desper- 
ately to break the Bogen ... pierce that 
great Bow of fire and steel.” 

Stalin knew the Germans could not keep 
up the pressure against the Bow indefinitely. 
Tremendous reserves, supplies, petrol had 
been piled up by Stalin in his foreknowledge, 
while the Germany supply lines went back 
hundreds of miles. Soon the tonnage coming 
to the attacking force fell below the mini- 
mum required for maintaining the assault. 
The German pressure against the Bow eased. 
Then the attacking formations lost momen- 
tum. 

In that interval, with Hitler’s greatest force 
lying in ruin, Stalin launched his counter- 
offensive. He utilized forces husbanded ear- 
lier from other fronts—forces he knew be- 
forehand could be safely transferred because 
“Lucy” had told him so. He had them at the 
exact spot between Orel and Kursk where 
he knew they would be needed, again because 
“Lucy” had told him so. 

Over a year ago two French journalists, 
Pierre Accoce and Pierre Quet, revealed the 
identity and most of the secrets of “Lucy” 
in their fantastic bestselling book, “A Man 
Called Lucy.” The American edition was pub- 
lished by Coward-McCann, New York in 1966. 

“Lucy” was the code name of a German 
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named Rudolf Roessler. According to the 
“Lucy” book, Roessler was in league with 
ten top German generals, all pledged to 
bring about the downfall of Hitler by help- 
ing the Allies. Starting well before Hitler 
invaded Russia, these ten high-ranking 
members of the German High Command 
radioed the most minute details of the plans 
of the German armies to Roessler in Switzer- 
land every day. Lucy“ or Roessler—passed 
them on to a Communist spy web in Switzer- 
land, whose members relayed them in Soviet 
radio code to the Kremlin intelligence center. 

To this day, the ten generals have never 
been identified, but the Gestapo never 
doubted their existence. Its agents had seen 
too many copies of the latest German military 
plans in captured Soviet documents, They 
had seen too many German armies walk 
into traps in Russia that could only have 
been engineered by someone looking over 
Hitler’s shoulder. When all efforts to track 
the traitors down failed, the Gestapo gave a 
top priority to discovering the source of the 
broadcasts to the Kremlin from Switzerland. 

The Swiss allowed the spy ring to operate 
with their knowledge. The only condition 
was that the Swiss Government receive file 
copies of all of the information Roessler got 
from his friends in the German High Com- 
mand. But when, late in 1943, Swiss intelli- 
gence knew that the Gestapo had narrowed 
down the source of the broadcasts, Switzer- 
land jailed the members of the ring for safe- 
keeping. She feared an attack on Switzerland 
by Hitler, should capture of Roessler and his 
associates by the Gestapo reveal Swiss com- 
plicity in the German disasters in Russia. 

Roessler was the last to be jailed for safe- 
keeping, in May 1944. 

An oddity in Accoce’s and Quet’s book es- 
caped thousands of readers and reviewers 
until Lazzarino began finding inconsisten- 
cies in it in his pursuit of matters bearing 
on the Battle of the Bulge. The French 
authors of “A Man Called Lucy” never 
touched on what it would and would not 
mean for the Western allies to share Stalin’s 
knowledge of German plans. Their omission 
was at first amazing, then unbelievable. The 
end of “A Man Called Lucy” was finally so 
indigestible that Lazzarino set out on a 
trail of his own. 

According to the two French authors, 
Roessler was released by the Swiss in Sep- 
tember 1944, and by September 15 he was 
again in touch with his friends in the Nazi 
High Command. Throughout the fall of 1944, 
he again received every detail of German 
military plans, But his Swiss Communist 
radio contacts with the Kremlin had been 
broken up. So all Roessler could do was to 
receive his intelligence from Germany, duti- 
fully file one copy of it with the Swiss, then 
simply keep his own copies. According to the 
book, Roessler operated alone all that fall, 
but sent nothing to Stalin after May 1944. 

Still according to the book, this continued 
until December 15, when Roessler lunched 
in Switzerland with one Alexander Foote, 

an English Communist who had been the in- 
visible boss of his earlier radio contacts with 
the Kremlin. 

On December 15, Foote told him the war 
was just about all over, there was no need 
to reestablish contact with Stalin. “All over,” 
echoed Roessler, vaguely. Before saying good- 
bye to Foote he gave him a bag. “It contains 
all the latest plans of the Wehrmacht,” he 
said. “Take it to the Soviet embassy in Paris 
when you go there today, they may want it.” 
And so the book ends. 

It did not end for Lazzarino, nor should 
it for anyone else. This was December 15, 
1944, The complete German plans for the 
Battle of the Bulge were in that bag, includ- 
ing the news that it would start the next 
morning. Furthermore, Roessler had been 
receiving Hitler’s Bulge battle plans since 
November 3, when Hitler revealed them to 
his high command, and thus to Roessler’s ten 
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informants, On December 15, when Foote and 
Roessler lunched, the date of the Ardennes 
attack had just been irrevocably set by Hitler 
for the next morning. 

Hardly any of the book’s ending is believ- 
able. Roessler would not have told Foote to 
hand-carry such information to the Soviet 
embassy in Paris on December 15 unless he 
had already dispatched it by faster means, 
If Roessler had been giving the Swiss a copy 
of his German High Command intelligence 
every day all fall, then the Swiss had known 
about the impending Bulge battle since about 
November 3, Would the Swiss (who had 
risked invasion by Hitler to help Stalin de- 
stroy the Nazis) have neglected for six weeks 
to have an agent drop a word in the right 
place with Eisenhower about the big attack 
planned against him in the Ardennes? 

In “The Final Guns” Lazzarino has written 
a new beginning and a new ending, based on 
& web of research of his own. It begins al- 
most as far back as 1920, when, contrary to 
the book, Roessler’s ten German generals 
(then German military cadets trained in 
Russia) became Communists, not merely the 
Hitler-haters that Accoce and Quet believe 
them to have been. 

Lazzarino skips now to September 15, 1944, 
when Roessler, out of his Swiss jail cell, again 
contacts his ten German generals. From that 
day on Roessler again sends complete Nazi 
battle plans to Stalin. He no longer needs 
to use Red spy radios in Switzerland. France 
has fallen and the Soviet embassy with its 
sophisticated radio gear has reopened there. 

Each day a Communist female agent, 
Rachel Deubendorfer, relays the German 
military plans from Roessler in Switzerland 
to one Rado, a top Soviet agent, who sees 
that they are sent coded to Stalin from the 
Paris embassy. Roessler gives the Swiss no 
copies of any information that might be 
useful to Eisenhower. It is all for Stalin. 

Now, looking over Stalin’s shoulder, the in- 
credible becomes credible. Stalin, with all the 
German battle plans once more before him, 
knows that it is safe to build up his mighty 
force in Poland with which to beat his allies 
to Berlin. He is threatened nowhere else. 
Starting about November 3, Stalin knows of 
the coming Ardennes battle. All he lacks is 
the date of the attack, which Hitler con- 
stantly postpones. As soon as he can learn 
when it will come off, the war will be over. 
Stalin’s enemies and his allies will be locked 
in final conflict in Belgium. Time then to 
schedule his own secretly planned winter 
drive to Berlin. Time then, at last, to oblige 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt by fixing the 
Yalta meeting at a date when they will be 
stymied west of the Rhine while he will be 
storming toward Berlin. 

On December 15, Roessler tells his female 
Communist contact that the Bulge battle 
has been fixed beyond recall for tomorrow. 
Stalin is told immediately, and this is the 
last thing Stalin needs from “Lucy.” Time 
to close him out, too. So Alexander Foote, one 
of the most trusted Red agents in the West, 
is sent from France to Switzerland to meet 
face to face with Roessler for the first time 
in his life. Roessler is told to give him all 
the documents he has put together since 
the start of the war. That is what’s in the 
bag, and it is indeed “all over” for Roessler, 
though he hopes that his documents will 
induce them to hire him as a permanent 
agent. 

On January 11, 1945, the Battle of the 
Bulge is over. Germans, Americans and Brit- 
ish together have suffered close to 200,000 
casualties, On this day Stalin orders his gen- 
erals in Poland to smash toward Berlin, And 
on this day the first passenger airplane to fly 
from Paris to Moscow since the start of the 
war takes off. Space on it is at an absolute 
premium, But one man who has a seat on 
it is Alexander Foote. In his bag is the only 
evidence remaining outside of Russia of the 
full knowledge collected by “Lucy” and for- 
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warded to Stalin throughout the war, includ- 
ing the full details of German defenses in 
Normandy in the spring of 1944, and German 
plans for the Battle of the Bulge for more 
than a month before it happened. Stalin 
knew it all, told nothing. 

Lazzarino has one postscript. After “A Man 
Called Lucy” was published in 1966, the furor 
in Germany was enormous. Under German 
pressure, the Swiss delivered up to them all 
the documents filed with them by Roessler. 
They are under lock and key today. But a 
high German informant has advised Laz- 
zarino that the Swiss papers have nothing in 
them that would have helped Eisenhower. 
Roessler entrusted all such only to Stalin, 
who made his own judgment of what his 
“allies” should and should not know. 

This leaves history since 1944 to be re- 
written. 


MURDER INDISCRIMINATE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Ranrckl may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the brutal 
assassination of our fellow countrymen, 
Col. John Webber and Lt. Comdr. Ernest 
Munro, by Communist terrorists in Gua- 
temala demands a reevaluation of our 
foreign policy so that we can take more 
affirmative action in the OAS to help our 
sister republics to the south eradicate 
the Communist terrorist threat—the 
same modus operandi, and leadership 
supplying the terrorists against Rhode- 
sia, Mozambique, and Angola. 

Imagine, 1,000 Guatemalans murdered 
over the past 18 months and with like 
activity increasing in the Central and 
South American States. 

Can we not assess the terror to the 
failure to enforce the Monroe Doctrine? 
How long will Americans sit back and 
shut their eyes to such carnage and not 
demand the eradication of Castro and his 
den of cutthroats? 

And if one is inclined to feel that it 
has not affected us here at home—for 
how long before the Communist-trained 
assassins, already here, become encour- 
aged to start their blood purge? 

The American people demand the ar- 
rest and conviction of the murderers of 
Colonel Webber and Lieutenant Com- 
mander Munro. Their assassination was 
symbolic—the shots were fired at you and 
me—the real victims intended were the 
citizens of the United States. 

International respect for our country 
as a sovereign nation demands more than 
empty protests and mere requests. 

Two articles on the above episode 
follow: 

Rep Unrr TAKES CREDIT FOR AMERICANS’ 

DEATH 

The Fuerzas Armadas Rebeldes (Rebel 
Armed Forces) organization that took credit 
for yesterday's slaying of the two top Amer- 
ican military officers in Guatemala, is led by 
a 25-year-old former law student and mem- 
ber of the Guatemalan Communist party 
Central Committee, Cesar Montes. 

“Maj.” Montes, to give him his rebel rank, 
recently slipped back into Guatemala after 
attending meetings of the Latin American 
Solidarity Organization in Havana. 
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At the LASO Havana meeting, Latin Com- 
munists pledged to continue their violent 
campaigns to overthrow existing govern- 
ments and received assurance of support by 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro. 

Montes, upon his return to Guatemala, 
reportedly patched up a split between the 
FAR and a rival Communist group of ac- 
tivists, the MR-13 organization of Marco 
Antonio Yon Sosa. 

Yon, a half-Chinese former Guatemalan 
Army officer, follows the Peking line. His 
organization, smaller than the FAR group, 
has operated mainly in rural areas near the 
Atlantic port of Puerto Barrios. 


HARD CORE OF 200 


The FAR has a hard core of perhaps 200 
members, almost all young men and women. 
Their ranks are increased on a haphazard 
basis by students from the University of San 
Carlos who function as part-time guerrillas 
for occasional forays in the mountains. 

Students often boast that they have spent 
& weekend in the hills ambushing govern- 
ment troops and returned to Guatemala City 
in time for Monday morning classes. 

Montes studied law under Guatemala's 
president, Julio Cesar Mendez Montenegro. 
Mendez, since his election in March 1966, has 
been under pressure to send police to a uni- 
versity to break up the cadre of student- 
terrorists, but he has been reluctant to vio- 
late the traditional sanctuary of San Carlos 
against police or military intrusion. 


FORMER AIDE OF TURCIOS 


Montes was the theoretician of FAR until 
the death of Lusi Turcios Lima in October 
1966. Turcios died after a phosphorus gre- 
nade exploded inside his car on a highway 
near Guatemala City. The circumstances of 
Turcios’ death have never been fully dis- 
closed. 

Yon was wounded nearly a year ago in a 
clash with government troops and the sur- 
vivors of his force had gone into hiding. 

FAR also suffered a series of defeats in 
rural areas and has reverted to urban ter- 
rorism. 

The setbacks largely are credited to tactics 
adopted by the Guatemalan army under Col. 
Rafael Arriaga Bosque, who flooded the coun- 
try side with troops and armed loyal peas- 
ants, 

Previously, Guatemala’s conscript army 
of about 9,000 men had spent most of its 
time holed up in barracks, making only oc- 
casional and ineffective sweeps in guerrilla 
areas. 

As the government gained ascendancy in 
the back country, the arena of action has 
largely shifted to Guatemala City in the 
last year. 

One special commando unit of the Guate- 
malan Army has been operating in the capi- 
tal in civilian clothes as a sort of counter- 
terrorist unit. 

Unofficial estimates are that more than 
1,000 persons have died in terrorist shootings 
and bombings in the last 18 months. 

The rightists’ action arm is the Blanco 
Mano (White Hand) organization, which 
periodically attacks leftists or suspected 
Communists with hit-and-run raids. 

FAR gun squads operate largely in the 
same way, either kidnaping their enemies 
or machine-gunning them from cars. 


ROAD BLOCKS SET UP 

Guatemala City’s Police Chief Manuel 
Sosa sets up daily roadblocks in different lo- 
cations to search automobiles. 

He recently strengthened his rifle-toting 
police force by more than 1,000 men, posting 
them on street corners. 

At night, motorists are required to drive 
with their interior lights on to give the po- 
lice a look at the persons inside. 

Until yesterday, no Americans had been 
molested, although many had been put on 
the Communists’ so-called “death list.” 

The American Embassy, near the center of 
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the city, has been under strong security 

guard with Guatemalan police on watch 

outside and armed U.S. Marines inside. 

SLAYING or Two U.S. AIDES Puts GUATEMALA 
In “STATE OF ALERT” 


(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 


The Guatemalan government had declared 
a “state of alert” and suspended constitu- 
tional procedures following the assassination 
in Guatemala City of the two highest-rank- 
ing Americans in the Military Advisory Group 
assigned there. 

The measures were ordered last night by 
President Julio Cesar Mendez Montenegro 
after an emergency cabinet meeting to review 
the worsening violence caused by left- and 
right-wing terrorist organizations in the last 
four days. 

The two slain Americans were Army Col. 
John D. Webber Jr., 47, of Houston, Tex., 
commander of the Advisory Group since Oc- 
tober 1966, and Lt. Comdr. Ernest A. Munro, 
40, of Rockland, Maine. 

A Navy petty officer, Chief Radioman Harry 
L. Greene, 41, of Omaha, Neb., was wounded 
in yesterday's attack but is expected to re- 
cover. A fourth American, Army Sgt. Maj. 
John R. Forster, 42, of Salem, Ore., suffered 
minor wounds in one hand. 


REDS CLAIM CREDIT 


The pro-Castro Communist underground 
organization, FAR, claimed credit for the 
slayings in a typewritten communique which 
said the act was “to mete out justice” be- 
cause the U.S. mission had “ordered the 
Guatemalan army to create groups of assas- 
sins” against guerrillas and the FAR. 

Tenseness reportedly increased in the capi- 
tal today because of the scheduled arrival 
late this afternoon of Covey T. Oliver, assist- 
ant secretary of state for inter-American af- 
fairs, and Charles R. Burrows, head of the 
Office of Central American affairs. 

U.S. officials here said they knew of no 
decision to cancel the visit by Oliver and 
added they did not think the attack yester- 
day had any connection with his previously 
planned visit. 

According to reports of the incident re- 
ceived here, the four Americans were in a car 
on their way to lunch yesterday when they 
were overtaken by occupants of another au- 
tomobile who riddled their vehicle with sub- 
machine gun slugs. 

Forster said he caught only a glimpse of 
the car, from which the shots were fired, but 
Guatemala City police said they obtained the 
license number of the terrorirts’ car and later 
found it abandoned. 

“We were driving toward Col. Webber's 
house when a car pulled up on our right,” 
Forster said. “There was a sudden burst of 
machinegun fire. I saw only one man firing 
from the back seat.” 

The attack took place on the wide Avenida 
de las Americas in a residential section of the 
Guatemalan capital, less than a mile from 
La Aurora airport. 


SHOTS IN CITY LAST NIGHT 


Guatemalan and U.S. officials believe the 
terrorists must have planned the attack for 
at least several days since they knew the 
route usually followed by the American mili- 
tary men. 

Army and police patrols virtually took over 
the city after the attack, setting up road- 
blocks, searching cars for terrorists and 
weapons and making a number of arrests. 

Gunfire of unexplained origin was reported 
in Guatemala City last night. 

After the cabinet meeting last night, the 
Guatemalan government declared the state 
of alert which is a modified form of martial 
law. It suspends all political parties and ac- 
tivities for 30 days, empowers authorities to 
make arrests and searches without warrants, 
bans assembly of more than four persons, im- 
poses censorship and prohibits the carrying 
of firearms. 
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LANDOWNING CLASS 


The attack on the Americans climaxed 
several days of mounting terror in Guate- 
mala. 

The newest violence began last week when 
Miss Rogelia Cruz Martinez, a former Guate- 
malan beauty queen and known leftist sym- 
pathizer, was abducted and murdered, A 
police official said she had been slain by the 
clandestine rightist group known as the 
“Blanco Mano” or “White Hand.” 

The “White Hand” claims the government 
cannot keep internal security in Guatemala 
and has taken this task for itself, It is the 
action arm of the land-owning class in 
Guatemala, and as such is often identified 
with portions of the government. 

On Monday night, Guatemalan Army Sgt. 
Otiliano Sis Borrero, on guard in front of the 
residence of Col. Carlos Arana, commander 
of the Zacapa Military District, was machine- 
gunned to death by men firing from a speed- 
ing car. 

Yesterday morning, Aljandro Silva Falla, a 
former Guatemalan deputy in the leftist gov- 
ernment of ousted President Jacob Arbenz, 
was killed as he was leaving his home in 
suburban La Pedrera. 

About an hour before the attack on the 
Americans, a former president of congress 
and one-time labor minister Manuel Villi- 
corta Vielman, was the target of an un- 
successful assassination. 

Col. Webber is survived by his wife Anne 
and three children, all of whom are in Guate- 
mala. A native of Buffalo, N.Y., he was a vet- 
eran of 26 years in the Army. 

Comdr. Munro’s wife Helen and two 
daughters also are in Guatemala. A native of 
Lake Worth, Fla., he had been in the Navy 
for 21 years. 

Chief Greene, 41, and his wife Dorothy, 
who have no children, had been living in 
Guatemala since last August. He has 20 years 
of Navy service. 

Sgt. Forster, a native of Seattle, Wash., is 
stationed in the Panama Canal Zone where 
his wife and three children reside. He was on 
a visit to Guatemala. 


THE DISLOYAL UNTOUCHABLES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Rarick] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the parade 
of untouchables within our Government 
continues to be named with dates, times, 
and places by the Herald of Freedom, of 
New Jersey. 

I ask unanimous consent that part IV 
of the “Untouchables” be inserted in 
the Recorp for the attention and read- 
ing of our colleagues: 

THE UNToucHABLES—Part IV 

The infiltration of “Untouchables” into 
the Government of the United States began 
during the administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The people who moved into gov- 
ernment with Roosevelt were described by 
George N. Peek, himself a Roosevelt ap- 
pointee, as follows: 

“A plague of young lawyers settled on 
Washington ... These prattlers were for 
the most part employees of the Government 
and had taken the oath of allegiance. But 
they took the position that their high pur- 
poses gave them a supermorality that could 
not be confused with the morality the Na- 
tion had been using. They were quite above 
such old-fogy, Tory, reactionary stuff as 


oaths of office or other religious antiquities. 
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They owed allegiance, not to the United 
States—patriotism was for the nonthinking. 
They had a higher allegiance—an allegiance 
to the ‘Cause.’ The end justified the means. 

“Most of the crowd, in their effects, were 
Communists,” 

George Peek, appointed by Roosevelt as the 
first administrator of the newly created AAA 
(Agriculture Adjustment Administration), 
was forced out of his job for standing out 
against the “inner ring.” His successor at- 
tempted to drive most of these people from 
Government in the so-called “Triple-A 
Purge” but they merely scurried to other 
nooks and corners of the Government, 

The first Communist penetration of the 
government was in this department by the 
Harold Ware (son of “Mother” Bloor) cell of 
the Communist Party. Members of this Com- 
munist cell were Nathan Witt (attorney for 
A. A. A.), Lee Pressman (Assistant General 
Counsel, A. A. A.), John J. Abt (attorney for 
AAA, and later chief counsel for the LaFol- 
lette Civil Liberties Committee and special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General of the United 
States), Charles Kramer (AAA and later staff 
member of the LaFollette Civil Liberties 
Committee), Henry H. Collins, Jr. (NRA), 
Victor Perlo (NRA, OPA and War Production 
Board, now a writer for the Communist 
Worker), Alger Hiss (assistant to the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the AAA), Donald Hiss (At- 
torney, Public Works Administration). 

During the Roosevelt Administration the 
American people were harassed by a multi- 
plicity of lettered agencies. Even some Sen- 
ate and Congressional Committee staffs were 
infiltrated by Communists. Sen. Robert M. 
LaFollette headed a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor known 
as the LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee. 
It used investigators and issued subpoenas 
in an effort to discourage efforts of business 
men to defend themselves against Commu- 
nist labor organizers. These efforts were la- 
beled “Labor Espionage and Strikebreaking.” 
Actually the employers were hiring detective 
agencies to try to track down the Commu- 
nists responsible for agitation and strikes. 

Although LaFollette is no longer with us, 
a member of his committee staff has prog- 
ressed quietly and unobtrusively up the Gov- 
ernment ladder and is now an adviser to the 
President of the United States. He has been 
in influential government positions for some 
thirty years but the average American has 
probably never heard of him. Operating in 
the shadows, such people as Daniel F. Mar- 
golies continue undisturbed through Repub- 
lican and Democratic administrations, Named 
by Senator McCarthy on the floor of Con- 
gress, and by Scott McLeod in his famous list 
as a security risk, Margolies has now pene- 
trated the White House. 

Daniel Frank(s) Margolies was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on April 13, 1910, the son 
of Samuel Margolies and the former Rena 
Franks, The State Department shows his 
middle name as Frank but his own biogra- 
phy in Who’s Who shows it to be Franks, 
his mother’s maiden name. He graduated 
from Harvard with an A.B. Degree in 1931 
and an LLB in 1935. In August 1944 he mar- 
ried Harriet Frances Zetterberg. Margolies has 
been in government employment since 1936, 
the year he was admitted to the bar in the 
District of Columbia. In the ensuing years 
he has been shifted around as “needed” or 
transferred when security questions arose. 
His first government job was with the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor (LaFol- 
lette), 1936-40. He went on to the following: 
Price Stabilization Division, National De- 
fense Advisory Committee, 1940-41; Office of 
Price Administration (OPA), 1941-2; Board 
of Economic Warfare, 1942; Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, 1942-8; Office of Stra- 
tegic Services (OSS), 1943-45; Assistant Trial 
Counsel, Nuremberg Trials (1945-46); Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Interior, 1946; Di- 
rector of Office of German Economic Affairs, 
1947; Advisor to U.S. Delegates, International 
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Authority for Ruhr, 1951-54; Member U.S. 
Delegation, Foreign Ministers Meeting, 1949- 
50; Asst. Chief, Office of Economic Security 
Policy, 1-10-47; Division Occupied Area Eco- 
nomic Affairs, 7-15-47; Acting Chief Central 
European Branch, Economic Development, 
114-48; Acting Chief, Division German Eco- 
nomic Affairs, 3-17-49; First Secretary Lon- 
don Embassy, 7-28-57; Counsellor Economic 
Affairs, Leopoldville, Congo, 1-8-61; Su- 
pervisor International Relations Office, 1-6- 
63; assigned by State Department as presi- 
dential advisor, May 1965. 

On August 7, 1936 a sub-committee of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
was authorized under the authority of Senate 
Resolution #266. The sub-committee chair- 
man was Sen. Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., the 
chief counsel for the sub-committee was 
John J. Abt, later exposed in sworn testi- 
mony as a Communist and member of an 
espionage group. The committee conducted 
investigations and hearings on alleged viola- 
tions of free speech and rights of labor. As- 
sociate counsel of this committee, working 
with identified Communist Abt, was Daniel 
Margolies. It was during this period that 
Communist-controlled unions were using 
force and violence, and Communists had in- 
filtrated into the major industries as workers 
for the purpose of agitating and organizing 
the other workers. Large corporations were 
using the services of nationally known in- 
vestigative agencies to ferret out these Com- 
munist plants and the LaFollette Staff was 
working to discredit them and thereby pro- 
tect the Communists. In their “investiga- 
tions” the LaFollette Committee staff mem- 
bers cooperated with the Communists and 
used questionable tactics. 

This was not surprising as the following 
known Communists were on the committee 
staff: John Abt, Chief Counsel; Charles 
Kramer (alias Krevitsky) Allen Rosenberg, 
Luke W. Wilson, Charles S. Flato and Mar- 
garet Bennett. 

On Friday, August 21, 1936 Daniel F. Mar- 
golies testified concerning his activities for 
the LaFollette Committee. Present were John 
J, Abt, Counsel for the committee and Robert 
Wohlforth, secretary for the committee, 
among others. Margolies had personally 
served two subpoenas on Officials of the Rail- 
way Audit and Inspection Co., Inc., in their 
New York office. His testimony as to what he 
then proceeded to do is as follows: 

“Mr. Mancorrzs. Then, following instruc- 
tions, I obtained access to the waste paper 
of the Railway Audit & Inspection Co.’s New 
York office, which is located in the New York 
Central Building at 75 East Forty-fifth 
Street, and I discovered that the waste paper 
is collected and placed into bags which are 
labeled for the floor, then they are set aside 
and kept a day. 

“So T had the bags for the sixth floor, the 
Railway Audit & Inspection Co, being in room 
604, placed aside for the waste that was col- 
lected on Wednesday, August 12, and Thurs- 
day, August 18, and I examined those papers 
with the assistance of porters, on Friday the 
14, and I found a large quantity of scrap 
material which had been disposed of for the 
day of August 12, the day on which the sub- 
pena was served, and there is very little 
material for August 13. They were in separate 
bags. That is because on August 13 they had 
received notice that I had made request for 
the paper, I guess. 

“T took the paper and put it in envelopes 
and labeled them so I would know which 
day they were from, and have kept those 
envelopes in my possession except when I 
turned them over to Mr. Wohlforth, and I 
have been assembling them ever since I got 
the material, but have not completed as- 
sembling all materal that I have. 

“Senator LA FOLLETTE. All of that material, 
in your opinion, was disposed of after the 
subpena had been served. 

“Mr. Marcouies, Yes, it was; because I was 
in the office from 9 o'clock to 1 o'clock, and 
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at that time no material was torn up or dis- 
posed of, or even sent out of the office, except 
one envelope, and therefore the material 
must have been disposed of after 9:30, when 
the subpena was served.” 

What Mr. Margolies had managed to piece 
together turned out to be two reports of 
operatives of the company which were duly 
placed into the record with the insistence 
that the record show that they were legally 
obtained. The man to whom Margolies turned 
over the material was Robert Wohlforth 
about who Martin Dies (former chairman 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties) wrote as follows in his book “Martin 
Dies’ Story:” 

“Alarmed by my determination to investi- 
gate Communists as well as Nazis, the Presi- 
dent, Bankhead and Rayburn went to work 
on the Committee on Accounts, where my re- 
quest for an appropriation of $100,000 was 
pared to a paltry $25,000. Apparently 
ashamed of this puny sum, the Committee 
on Accounts provided, “And the head of each 
executive department is hereby requested to 
detail to such special committee, such num- 
ber of legal and expert assistants and in- 
vestigators as said committee may from time 
to time deem necessary.’ 

“In spite of the fact that I could not get 
help from department heads, the Secretary of 
the LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee 
(Wohlforth) offered to furnish some investi- 
gators and promised to send two men. Before 
these men arrived, I was warned by a tele- 
phone tip that they were Communist Party 
members, I questioned them closely in execu- 
tive session with the Committee and they 
admitted enough to convince us that they 
were either Communists or Communist sym- 
pathizers. Their admissions made it evident 
that someone high in the Administration 
wanted to plant them for the purpose of 
sabotaging the investigation.” 

Margolies, the waste basket snooper, has 
been a member of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy, cited by an Attorney 
General of the United States as Communist 
and subversive. He was a member of the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild, cited as the legal bul- 
wark of the Communist Party. Through the 
years he has been a close contact and associ- 
ate of John Abt, identified Communist and 
member of the Washington underground ap- 
paratus; Harold Glasser, identified Commu- 
nist and espionage agent; Alan Rosenberg, 
identified Communist; Eleanor Nelson, 
former employee of the Department of Labor 
who was identified as a Communist and 
member of the Washington espionage under- 
ground; Jacques Joseph Reinstein and 
Robert Klaber, both employed by the De- 
partment of State and named as security 


Daniel F. Margolies was one of the persons 
about whom Sen. McCarthy quoted deroga- 
tory remarks on the floor of the Senate. On 
August 9, 1951 he stated: “Originally the 
appointment of this man was disapproved 
on the ground that he was a bad loyalty and 
security risk. He was hired anyway.” Another 
person mentioned by Sen. McCarthy was 
Robert W. Barnett. On this same date he 
stated: “The letter of charges against the 
Barnetts—both Robert Warren Barnett and 
his wife, Mrs. Robert Warren Barnett— 
charges them with close association and con- 
stant contact with known Soviet espionage 
activity.” Sen. McCarthy died unexpectedly 
at an early age. Margolies and Barnett are 
still with us. 

In 1956 Scott McLeod, in his now well 
publicized list of security risks, called the 
attention of the Secretary of State to a 
group of 858 employees of the State Depart- 
ment whose files reflected derogatory infor- 
mation, some of which was of a most serious 
nature involving Communism, homosexual- 
ity, alcoholism, etc. Among those mentioned 
was Daniel F. Margolies, McLeod also died 
an early and tragic death. 
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Margolies came into Government service 
with the Communist-ridden Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration and has remained in spite of 
his known record of association with no less 
than twenty-five security risks. Harold 
Glasser, a lies contact, was identified 
by Elizabeth Bentley as having been taken 
out of the American Communist under- 
ground and turned over to the direct control 
of the Soviet representatives in this country. 
This was done by Alger Hiss when Hiss was 
in the State Department and Glasser was in 
the Treasury Department. Elizabeth Bentley 
identified 80 Communist agents, 34 of whom 
were in the United States Goverment. She 
testified that to her knowledge there were 
4 Soviet espionage rings operating within our 
Government and that only 2 have been ex- 
posed. The other two that Miss Bentley knew 
of have still never been exposed. 

Part of the time during which Margolies 
worked for the LaFollette Committee the 
position of Chief Counsel was held by Henry 
H. Fowler, now the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Identified communist Charles Flato testified 
during the Senate hearings on Interlocking 
Subversion in Government Departments as 
follows: 

“Mr, FLaro. I then went to work for the 
Senate committee. 

“Mr. Morris. That was the LaFollette com- 
mittee, to which we have made reference. 
How long did you stay with that committee, 
Mr. Flato? 

Mr. FLaTO. Approximately 4 years. 

“Mr. Morris. Was Robert Wohlforth your 
senior at that time? 

“Mr. FLaro. Not during the whole period. 

“Mr. Morris. Who was? 

“Mr. FLATO. There was Henry Fowler as the 
counsel. They initially had the secretary in 
charge of the committee, and then the coun- 
sel was put in charge of the committee. 

“Mr. Morris. What position did Mr. Wohl- 
forth hold? 

“Mr. Faro. Wohlforth had been secretary 
and he resigned from the committee and Mr. 
Fowler came in, and they the rule 
so that the counsel was chief officer of the 
committee.” 

Fowler was evidently pleased with Flato’s 
work as he requested that his time of service 
with the committee be extended. Fowler also 
requested the help of another identified Com- 
munist, Harry Magdoff, as shown in the fol- 
lowing letter to Hon. Wayne-Chatfield Taylor, 
Under Secretary of Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. dated March 
1945: 

“Dear Mr. Taylor: This letter relates to the 
carrying forward of the German technical 
disarmament studies, in which your Depart- 
ment is cooperating with the FEA (Foreign 
Economic Administration). Mr. Mason Brit- 
ton is acting as Chairman of the interagency 
committee on Project 11, which concerns 
“The Post Surrender Treatment of the Ger- 
man Machine Tool Industry.’ He has ex- 
pressed a keen desire to have some assistance 
and help from Mr. Harry Magdoff, who is in 
your department. They were formerly as- 
sociated together in studies in the machine 
tool field and Mr. Britton has great con- 
fidence in Mr. Magdoff’s knowledge, back- 
ground, and ability for the work he is under- 
taking. Also, he feels that the association of 
Mr, Magdoff with his group as a staff special- 
ist on statistical and information matters 
would be a convenient way of feeding into 
the study project the information which is 
available in your Department. 

“Such an assignment would be on a part- 
time basis along the lines discussed in the 
correspondence between you and Mr. Crowley. 

“Thanking you for your past cooperation in 
this work, I am, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Henry H. FOWLER, 
“Director, Enemy Branch 
(Foreign Economic Administration) .” 


To this Mr. Taylor replied that he would 
be “glad to have Mr. Magdoff contribute to 
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this work from his background and knowl- 
edge in a consultative capacity, to the extent 
consistent with his present responsibilities. 
He is, as you know, in charge of our Current 
Business Analysis Unit which has as one of 
its major functions the . of the 
Survey of Current Busin: 

During 1946 Henry Fowler was Virginia 
representative for the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare which was cited as fol- 
lows in “The Guide to Subversive Organiza- 
tions”: 

1. Cited as a Communist front which re- 
ceived money from the Robert Marshall 
Foundation, one of the principal sources of 
funds by which many Communist fronts 
operate (Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, House Report 1311 on the CIO 
Political Action Committee, March 29, 1944, 
p. 147) 

2. Cited as a Communist-front organiza- 
tion “which seeks to attract southern liberals 
on the basis of its seeming interest in the 
problems of the south.” Although its “pro- 
fessed interest in southern welfare is simply 
an expedient for larger aims serving the So- 
viet Union and its subservient Communist 
Party in the United States.” (Committee on 
Un-American Activities, House Report 592, 
on the Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, June 16, 1947) 

The following testimony was given in the 
hearings on the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Part 13, P. 4758 (Testimony of Irving Kap- 
lan, identified Communist) : 

“Mr. SOURWINE. Do you or did you know 
Henry Fowler? 

“Mr. KAPLAN. You are talking about the 
man who is now head of the National Pro- 
duction Authority? 

“Mr, Sourwine. I am talking about the 
man who was chairman of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare in 1946. 

“Mr, Kaptan. I refuse to answer, on the 
ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

“Mr. SourwIne, Is the man who was chair- 
man of the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare in 1946 the same Henry Fowler who 
has just been named to replace Manly 
Fleischmann? 

“Mr. Kaptan. May I consult with counsel? 

“Mr. SOURWINE. Yes, surely. 

“Mr, KAPLAN, I don't know. 

“Mr. SourwINE. Do you know the Henry 
Fowler who has just been named to replace 
Manly Fleischmann? 

“Mr. Kaptan. I think I have met Henry 
Fowler on some occasions. 

“Mr. SourwINnE. Did you contact him in 
July of 1946 or at any other time for the 
purpose of making arrangements for your 
wife, Dorothy, to furnish assistance to the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare? 

“Mr. Kaptan. I refuse to answer, on the 
ground it may tend to incriminate me. 

“Mr. Sourwine, And you still say you don't 
know whether this is the same Henry Fowler 
who was with the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare. 

“Mr. KAPLAN. I don’t know. 

“Mr. Sourwine. Did you know that the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare 
had been cited as a Communist-front orga- 
nization? 

“Mr. KAPLAN. I refuse to answer, on the 
ground it may tend to incriminate me.” 

It was the same Henry Fowler who had just 
replaced Manly Fleischmann and the same 
Henry Fowler who today is Secretary of the 
Treasury, the same Henry Fowler about whose 
Treasury Department an Associated Press dis- 
patch stated on Dec. 12, 1967: 

“Next year, the Treasury Department is 
expected to ask Congress to remove the re- 
quirement that each $1 placed in circulation 
must be backed by 25 cents in gold.. . This 
places the good faith of the government and 
its taxing powers (and only that—Ed.) be- 
hind each dollar bill in circulation,” 

Although the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare had first been cited as a 
Communist-front two years before his as- 
sociation with it, Henry Fowler decided to 
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disassociate himself with it only when it 
was again under investigation and such 
public association might interfere with his 
career. By this time Roosevelt was gone and, 
although Harry Truman kept muttering 
about “red herrings,” the people were be- 
ginning to worry about the Communist situ- 
ation. Up to this time, however, it was quite 
acceptable to be a Communist or pro-Com- 
munist when we were fighting a war along 
with our “noble ally,” Russia. 

Roosevelt had Communists as advisers in 
the White House. Lauchlin Currie, identi- 
fied by Elizabeth Bentley as a Communist 
and espionage agent, was the Administrative 
Assistant to the President. Michael Green- 
berg, a contact of Elizabeth Bentley in es- 
pionage, was Currie’s assistant. David Niles 
(nee Neyhaus), an Administrative Assistant 
to Roosevelt, was identified as a Communist 
American Communist head, Earl Browder, 
and Soviet Communist Maxim Litvinov 
were provided with office space in the White 
House. Eleanor Roosevelt personally inter- 
ceded when Browder’s Soviet intelligence 
agent wife (Raissa I. Berkman) was up for 
deportation and arranged for her to enter 
the United States through Canada. 

Alger Hiss was at Yalta with President 
Roosevelt as his adviser. Yet the fact that 
Hiss was a Soviet agent was made known 
to his superiors seven years before he was 
finally exposed by a committee of Congress, 
This is the only way Communists are elim- 
inated from government service, it seems 
exposure by a Congressional committee. As 
all our bulwarks against Communism and 
subversion are falling before the onslaught 
of the Warren Court which has handed 
down decision after decision in favor of 
Communists, it is time the Congress of the 
United States takes a look at the “Un- 
touchables.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Moss, from January 23 to Feb- 
ruary 15, 1968, on account of official 
committee business. 

Mr. RarssBack (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today, on account 
of illness. 

Mr. Carey (at the request of Mr, AL- 
BERT), through the week of January 22, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Pryor (at the request of Mr. 
Kyros), for the balance of the week, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Ciancy (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for January 15 through 
January 24, 1968, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for January 15 
through January 24, 1968, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Bray (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for January 15 through 
January 24, 1968, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Burton of Utah (at the request of 
Mr. Geratp R. Forp), for today, and 
the balance of this week, on account of 
official business with the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee of the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma (at the request 
of Mr. GERALD R. Ford), for January 15 
through January 24, 1968, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. STAFFORD (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for January 15 through 
January 24, 1968, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. RARICK, for January 22, 23, 24, and 
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25, 1968, on account of attending and 
speaking at Freedom Day rally at Taipei, 
Taiwan. 

Mr. SHRIVER (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford), for the week of Jan- 
uary 22, on account of illness. 

Mr. Fountarmn (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. WHITENER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 60 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gross, for 45 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
GUDE), for 30 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Gusser (at the request of Mr. 
GupveE), for 30 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr, PIKE. 

Mr. Mapven in two instances, and to 
include an editorial and a news item. 

Mr. NxLsEN and Mr. Lancen (at the 
request of Mr. NRLSEN) immediately fol- 
lowing the special order by Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Curtis to extend remarks made in 
colloquy with the majority leader. 

Mr. Hatt to extend remarks in con- 
nection with House Resolution 997. 

Mr. Parman to extend remarks made 
in colloquy with the majority leader. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GUDE) and to include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. Morse of Massachusetts. 

Mr. REINECKE in two instances. 

Mr. LUKENS. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. 

Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. Wyman in five instances. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

Mr. KLEPPE. 

Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. HARVEY. 

Mr. Barr in two instances. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. Bos Wiso in three instances. 

Mr. ScHWEIKER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Monrcomery) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in four in- 
stances. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp. 

Mr. BoLLING in two instances. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas in six instances. 

Mr. Gonzatez in two instances. 

Mr. Mourpry of Illinois. 

Mr. KasTENMEIER in two instances. 

Mr. Reuss in 12 instances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in two instances. 

Mr. St. Once in two instances. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. 
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Mr. Rocers of Colorado. 

Mr. EILBERG in two instances. 
Mr. PICKLE. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 
Mr. Dutsk1 in two instances. 
Mr. Ryan in two instances. 
Mr. TENZRR in 10 instances. 
Mr. BOLAND. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 793. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the Alabama Space Science Exhibit 
Commission; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock p.m.) the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, January 23, 
1968, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 14719. A bill to establish a Central 
Security Office to coordinate the administra- 
tion of Federal personnel loyalty and security 
programs, to prescribe administrative pro- 
cedures for the hearing and review of cases 
arising under such programs, and for other 
puposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 14720, A bill to provide criminal penal- 
ties for the introduction, or manufacture for 
introduction, into interstate commerce of 
master keys for motor vehicles, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 14721. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide increased pen- 
sions, disability compensation rates, to lib- 
eralize income limitations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 


By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 14722, A bill to establish a Federal oil 
shale development program, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 14723. A bill to amend section 302(c) 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947 to permit employer contributions to 
trust funds to provide employees, their fami- 
lies, and dependents with scholarships for 
study at educational institutions or the es- 
tablishment of child care centers for pre- 
school and school-age dependents of em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 14724. A bill to amend title XV of 
the Social Security Act with respect to the 
assignment of wages for purposes of unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


H.R. 14725. A bill to repeal section 1511(f) 
of the Social Security Act so that in deter- 
mining eligibility of ex-servicemen for un- 
employment compensation their terminal 
leave shall be treated in accordance with 
State laws; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. GILBERT: 
H.R. 14726. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
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curity Act to remove the provisions (added 
in 1967) which limit the number of children 
who may receive AFDC under title IV and 
the families who may be eligible for medical 
assistance under title XIX; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KLEPPE: 

H.R. 14727. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make advance payments to 
farmers participating in the 1968 and 1969 
feed grain program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: 

H.R. 14728. A bill to require persons hold- 
ing demonstrations on Federal property or in 
the District of Columbia to post a bond to 
cover certain costs of such demonstration; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PUCINSKEI: 

H.R. 14729. A bill to preserve the domestic 
gold mining industry and to increase the 
domestic production of gold; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, SISK: 

H.R. 14730. A bill to establish and main- 
tain orderly marketing conditions for proc- 
essing plums grown in California; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SISK (for himself and Mr. 
JouNson of California): 

H.R. 14731. A bill to amend section 8e of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, as reenacted and amended by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, as amended, and as amended by the 
Agricultural Act of 1961, so as to provide for 
the extension of the restrictions on im 
commodities imposed by such section to im- 
ported raisins; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr, STEED: 

H.R. 14732. A bill to provide incentives for 
the establishment of new or expanded job- 
producing industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in rural arees; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 14733. A bill to repeal section 409 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 14734. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prescribe 
penalties for the possession of LSD and other 
hallucinogenic drugs by unauthorized per- 
sons; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COLMER (for himself, Mr. 
SIKES, Mr. HÉBERT, and Mr. DICKIN- 
SON): 

H.R. 14735. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Gulf Island National Sea- 
shore, in the States of Florida, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, for the recogni- 
tion of certain historic values at Fort San 
Carlos de Berrancas in Florida and Fort Mas- 
sachusetts in Mississippi, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 14736. A bill to amend section 302(c) 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947, to permit employer contributions for 
joint industry promotion of products in cer- 
tain instances or a joint committee or joint 
board empowered to interpret provisions of 
collective bargaining agreements; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, DERWINSEI: 

H.R. 14737. A bill to provide flexible inter- 
est rates for mortgages insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, FINO: 

H.R. 14738. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
income averaging provisions shall extend to 
gains from State-conducted lotteries; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. T: 
H.R. 14739. A bill to amend titles 10 and 
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32, United States Code, to authorize addi- 
tional medical and dental care and other re- 
lated benefits for reservists and members of 
the National Guard, under certain condi- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. LLOYD: 

HR. 14740, A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to maintain at $500,000 
the annual dollar volume test for coverage by 
that act of the employees of certain enter- 
prises engaged in commerce; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H.R. 14741. A bill to amend the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act so as to provide for 
the Federal inspection of all poultry and 
poultry products intended for human con- 
sumption; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 14742. A bill to amend the Investment 
Company Act of 1940, as amended, and the 
Investment Advisers Act of 1940, as amended, 
to define the equitable standards governing 
relationships between investment companies 
and their investment advisers and principal 
underwriters, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself, Mr, 
Barrett, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. REUSS, 
Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. St 
GERMAIN, Mr. MINISH, Mr. ANNUN- 
210, Mr. REES, and Mr. BINGHAM) : 

H.R. 14743. A bill to eliminate the reserve 
requirements for Federal Reserve notes and 
for U.S, notes and Treasury notes of 1890; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DELLENBACK: 

H.R. 14744. A bill to extend the Federal 
Telecommunications Service to the Governors 
of the States; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. GETTYS: 

H.R. 14745. A bill to prohibit the use of 
gold for the settlement of international bal- 
ances with the Government of France while 
such Government is in arrears in the pay- 
ment of its obligations to the United States; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, MINISH: 

H.R. 14746. A bill to promote higher stand- 
ards of quality control in the manufacture 
of motor vehicles, to provide for the estab- 
lishment by the Secretary of Commerce of 
standards for new motor vehicle warranties 
and for motor vehicle dealer franchise agree- 
ments, to prescribe effective remedies for 
breach of such warranties and agreements, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 14747. A bill to establish the Travel 
Incentive Act of 1968; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.J. Res. 986. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of the week starting with the 
first Sunday immediately following Easter 
Sunday of each year as National Credit Week; 
to the Committee on Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H.J. Res. 987. Joint resolution concerning 
National School Safety Patrol Week; to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 

By Mr. MIZE: 

H.J. Res. 988. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to authorize Congress, by two-thirds 
vote of both Houses, to override decisions of 
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the Supreme Court; to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.J. Res. 989. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
in commemoration of Dr. Enrico Fermi; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. J. Res. 990. Joint resolution extending 
the dates for transmission of the Economic 
Report and the report of the Joint Economic 
Committee; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.J. Res. 991. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week cf 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ROUDEBUSH: 

H.J. Res. 992. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.J. Res. 994. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.J. Res. 995. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DOWNING (for himself, Mr. 
Harpy, Mr. MARSH, Mr. Porr, Mr. 
Wampter, Mr. Tuck, Mr. SATTER- 
FIELD, Mr. Scort, Mr. ABBITT, and Mr. 
BROYHILL of Virginia): 

H. Con. Res. 615. Resolution extending the 
congratulations of the Congress to the Col - 
lege of William and Mary on its 275th anni- 
versary; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. Con. Res. 616. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress with respect 
to the Great Lakes Basin compact and the 
Great Lakes Commission; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H. Res. 1033. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to U.S. ratification of the Convention 
on Genocide, Abolition of Forced Labor, Po- 
litical Rights of Women, and Freedom of As- 
sociation; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. Res. 1034. Resolution authorizing the 
employment by each Member of the House 
of Representatives and the Resident Com- 
missioner from Puerto Rico of two addi- 
tional persons to be paid from the existing 
basic clerk hire allowance of such Member 
or Resident Commissioner and that the pe- 
riod of employment shall be limited to the 
summer months; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 14748. A bill for the relief of Presenta- 
cion Solana Agudo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 14749. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Nicholas D. Psilolichnou nee Maria B. Kape- 
nekas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 14750. A bill for the relief of James 
2 Y. Chen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R. 14751. A bill for the relief of Dr. To- 
mas Ricardo Armstrong-Martinez; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 14752. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
John T. Lawlor (retired); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 14753. A bill for the relief of Aurora 
Madonna; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14754. A bill for the relief of Eduardo 
Maiorelli and wife Giovanna Maiorelli; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14755. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Mariani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 14756. A bill for the relief of Chavalit 
Ariyant Manjikul; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 14757. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Antoinette Joseph; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 14758. A bill for the relief of Gennaro 
Picardi and his daughter, Lucia Picardi; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 14759. A bill for the relief of Angela 
Margarida Da Silva; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 14760. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Teresa Cabral Valente; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr, OTTINGER: 

H.R. 14761. A bill for the relief of Miriam 
——— Cyr; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 


By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 14762. A bill for the relief of Chun 
Chia Liu (also known as Mrs, Wang Liu Chun 
Chia); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 14763. A bill for the relief of Teofilo 

Blanco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 14764. A bill for the relief of Lourdes 

M. Arrant; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 
H.R. 14765. A bill for the relief of Ann R, 
Faggella; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WIDNALL: 
H.R. 14766. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Casola; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

228. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to the print- 
ing format in the Congressional Record; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

229. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to deficit financing; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE—Monday, January 22, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Very Reverend Theodore Bilecky, 
St. Vladimir Ukrainian Orthodox Ca- 


thedral, Chicago, Ill., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit: 


O eternal God, source of all life and 
light, we thank Thee, O Lord, for keeping 
in Thy loving care the United States of 
America, for guiding her according to 
Thy statutes and bestowing upon her 
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Thy divine blessings together with the 
abundance of the fruits of the earth. We 
implore Thee, protect our God-loving and 
God-fearing America forever under the 
shelter of Thy hands. 

O merciful One, be compassionate 
upon the nation of Ukraine which is ina 
paralyzed state; nevertheless, silently 
celebrates its 50th anniversary as an in- 
dependent nation. Thou, Omniscient 
One, knowest that it is an anniversary 
which shall be celebrated in silence by 
our brethren living through the agony 
of the communistic regime, for all voices, 
all actions, all upheavals made in protest 
to the regime are made silently, while 
their martyrdom testifies that Ukraine 
has not, cannot, and will not accept an 
enslavement which was hurled upon her. 
And we, who have crossed the sea from 
tyranny to freedom, loudly commemorate 
the historical anniversary in a spirit of 
thanksgiving and prayer. How long, O 
Lord, must our brethren of Ukraine—and 
of all other enslaved nations—bear the 
yoke of communistic pressures which 
paralyze them as free human beings with 
the rights of Thine children, to think, to 
speak, to act, to live, and to worship Thee 
as their only Lord and King and source 
of all life and light? 

Help, O Merciful One, Ukraine and all 
enslaved nations to be rid once and for 
all of the hordes which have deprived 
them of their independence, and let free- 
dom and peace resound the whole world 
over. 

This, we, as Thy children, beseech of 
Thee, our Heavenly Father, our source of 
life and light, for the glory of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Friday, January 19, 1967, be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Clark M. Clif- 
ford, of Maryland, to be Secretary of 
Defense, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS ON THE FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 

before the Senate the following message 

from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying reports, 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

CxIV——31—Part 1 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

One of the clearest lessons of modern 
times is the destructive power of man’s 
oldest enemies. Where hunger, disease, 
and ignorance abound, the conditions of 
violence breed. 

For two decades, this lesson has helped 
to shape a fundamental American pur- 
pose: to keep conflict from starting by 
helping to remove its causes and thus in- 
sure our own security in a peaceful world. 

Four Presidents and ten Congresses 
have affirmed their faith in this national 
purpose with a program of foreign assist- 
ance. 

The documents I transmit to the Con- 
gress today—the Annual Reports of our 
Foreign Assistance Program for fiscal 
1966 and 1967—detail this program in 
action over a 24-month period. Their 
pages describe projects which range from 
the training of teachers in Bolivia to the 
fertilization of farmland in Vietnam— 
from the construction of a hydroelectric 
dam in Ethiopia to inoculation against 
measles in Nigeria. The reports tell of 
classrooms built and textbooks distrib- 
uted, of milk and grain fortified with vi- 
tamins, of roads laid and wells dug, and 
doctors and nurses educated. 

These are accomplishments largely un- 
noted in the swift rush of events. Their 
effect cannot be easily charted. But they 
are nonetheless real. In the barrios and 
the rice fields of the developing world 
they have helped to improve the condi- 
tions of life and expand the margin of 
hope for millions struggling to overcome 
centuries of poverty. 

But the fundamental challenge still 
remains, The forces of human need still 
stalk this globe. Ten thousand people a 
day—most of them children—die from 
malnutrition. Diseases long conquered by 
science cut down life in villages still 
trapped in the past. In many vast areas, 
four out of every five persons cannot 
write their names. 

These are tragedies which summon our 
compassion. More urgently they threaten 
our security. They create the conditions 
of despair in which the fires of violence 
smolder. 

Our investment in foreign aid is small. 
In the period covered by these reports, 
it was only 5 percent of the amount we 
spent for our defense. 

The dividends from that investment 
are lives saved and schools opened and 
hunger relieved. But they are more. The 
ultimate triumphs of foreign aid are vic- 
tories of prevention. They are the shots 
that did not sound, the blood that did 
not spill, the treasure that did not have 
to be spent to stamp out spreading flames 
of violence. 

These are victories not of war but over 
wars that did not start. 

I believe the American people, who 
know war's cost in lives and fortune, en- 
dorse the investment for peace they have 
made in their program of foreign aid. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, January 22, 1968. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 

ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
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statements in relation to the transaction 
of routine morning business be limited to 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the legislative calendar, under 
rule VIII, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HARTKE in the chair). Under the order 
of Friday, the Senator from Arizona is 
recognized. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


The following additional Senators at- 
tended the session of the Senate today: 
BIBLE, EASTLAND, Gore, MCCARTHY, 
MCINTYRE, MILLER, RIBICOFF, STENNIS, 
TypINncs, and Youne of Ohio. 


THE COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the na- 
tionwide copper strike, which is a disas- 
ter for the five principal copper pro- 
ducing States is now in its 192d day. 

The suffering of families in the States 
of Utah, Nevada, Montana, New Mexico, 
and my own State of Arizona is becoming 
unbearable. 

So far, the President has not fulfilled 
his promise made in his state of the 
Union message on January 12, 1966. He 
has failed to send legislation to Congress 
that would deal with strikes that—and I 
quote the President—‘“threaten irrepa- 
rable damage to the national interest.” 

Over 2 years have passed, and we have 
yet to see the President’s proposals. 

Approximately 10,000 workers are 
idled in Arizona because of the strike. I 
assume that the average wage in Arizona 
is not far from that in Utah. On that 
basis, the 10,000 workers on strike in 
my own State will also require over 30 
years to compensate for their losses in 
pay, to say nothing of the worry and 
physical hardships which have been im- 
posed upon them. 

In all probability, losses to Arizona be- 
cause of the strike are more than $50 
million, the bulk of this falling heavily 
on the men out of work. At present, I 
am told, m losses in pay of work- 
ers are more than $7 million. In Ari- 
zona, approximately $4 million monthly 
is lost in taxes because of this contro- 
versy. There is some likelihood of having 
to raise property taxes by way of com- 
pensation. 

I have seen figures that the national 
loss because of the copper strike is in 
the neighborhood of $400 million, that 
copper imports are more than $20 mil- 
lion weekly, or around $1 billion on an 
annual basis, of which around $500 mil- 
lion would be over and above the cost 
of normal copper imports. A story in the 
Wall Street Journal of January 19 said 
that a Treasury report, soon to be made 
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public, would say that the copper strike, 
to date, has cost the country at least $150 
million. 

Thus far, the administration has not 
used the machinery created by legisla- 
tion to handle an emergency created by 
a strike, or threatened strike. I am re- 
ferring to the language in the Taft- 
Hartley Act which permits the President 
to set up a board of inquiry and to se- 
cure an injunction of 80 days, during 
which the strikers would return to work, 
pending attempts to settle the contro- 
versy. 

Instead, there are persistent reports 
that the President is to set up some kind 
of factfinding board which will push for 
a settlement. The story in the Wall 
Street Journal of January 19, to which I 
have referred, said the administration 
was not likely to use Taft-Hartley but 
would probably set up a panel, composed 
of Government representatives, which 
would make inquiries. The article did not 
say that the Government board would 
make recommendations; but, if it is to 
amount to anything, I take it that these 
must ensue. 

I am opposed to this, because the time 
is long past for a factfinding board. We 
know the facts—what we need is action. 

Over the years, organized labor, or the 
leaders of organized labor, have grown 
increasingly cold toward the use of the 
emergency provisions of Taft-Hartley. 
For example, last year, Howard Schul- 
man, counsel of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union, severely criticized the 
use of Taft-Hartley in general. He was 
quoted as saying that disrespect of the 
law had been created by the slipshod way 
in which various boards of inquiry, es- 
tablished under the act, had handled 
their findings on the existence of an 
emergency. 

Over the years, also, many of the so- 
called extralegal boards set up by the 
White House have returned settlements 
which brought smiles from union repre- 
sentatives, groans from industry. Among 
others, I might mention the settlements 
given the longshoremen in 1963 and the 
railroad settlement last year. And more 
instances could be cited. I have not ana- 
lyzed these in detail and am casting no 
refiection on anyone, but the belief pre- 
vails in informed circles that when the 
White House intervenes directly in a 
labor dispute and presses successfully for 
a settlement, the unions benefit. 

Listen to this language of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, section 206, in connection 
with the copper strike: 

Sec. 206. Whenever in the opinion of the 
President the United States, a threatened 
or actual strike or lock-out affecting an en- 
tire industry or a substantial part thereof 
engaged in trade, commerce, transportation, 
transmission, or communication among the 
several States or with foreign nations, or en- 
gaged in the production of goods for com- 
merce, will, if permitted to occur or to con- 
tinue, imperil the national health or safety, 
he may appoint a board of inquiry to inquire 
into the issues involved in the dispute and 
to make a written report to him within such 
time as he shall prescribe. Such report shall 
include a statement of the facts with respect 
to the dispute, including each party's state- 
ment of its position but shall not contain 
any recommendations. The President shall 
file a copy of such report with the Service 
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and shall make its contents available to the 
public. (Emphasis supplied.) 


All signs indicate that the copper 
strike does imperil or threatens to “im- 
peril the national health and safety.” I 
have already mentioned the increase in 
the adverse balance of payments. The 
Senate is familiar with the steps taken 
recently in an effort to try to correct 
this situation, including an appeal to 
Americans to stop traveling outside this 
hemisphere and hints that a tax would 
be proposed on those who did fail to 
heed the appeal. This situation alone 
seems to me to warrant swift action. 

There are other ominous signs. The 
17th annual report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Defense Production, recently re- 
leased by the chairman, Representative 
WRIGHT Parman, of Texas, says in part: 

The need for priorities assistance con- 
tinues to be essential in the procurement of 
ship materials and equipment containing 
brass and copper in any form. The most seri- 
ous problem was in the procurement of ship- 
board electric cable. The current strike of 
the principal companies producing copper 
and brass will undoubtedly have adverse 
effects on procurement related to ship con- 
struction in the near future... 

Some problems arose in special product 
areas, such as heavy aluminum extrusions, 
aluminum powder, shell steel billets, and 
copper base alloys. These were met by close 
scheduling, pending increases in capacity, 
and are now being met without difficulty 
except in the copper area. The latter prob- 
lem is due to the almost complete shutdown 
of the domestic primary copper industry and 
limited shutdowns of brass mills and wire 
mills. 


The air conditioning and refrigeration 
industry is very important to my State, 
as it is indeed to the country. This in- 
dustry is a vital part of the war in Viet- 
nam since in the tropical areas, rest and 
recreation must take place in air-con- 
ditioned quarters and they are essential 
in some working areas also. A report by 
the Environmental Equipment Division, 
Mechanical Technology Department, 
U.S. Army Engineer Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories, states: 

Air conditioning is no luxury item in the 
Army, it’s a necessity. The hot climate of 
Southeast Asia focuses attention on the re- 
quirements for air conditioning. Excessive 
heat is hard on men; they cannot perform 
at their best. Doctors and helicopter pilots 
cannot afford to make mistakes; neither can 
personnel handling important communica- 
tions, radar operators watching for enemy 
targets, or missile guidance systems pro- 
grammers. Electronic equipment also must 
be maintained at safe operating tempera- 
tures for performance. 


The Air Conditioning & Refrigera- 
tion Institute recently made a survey of 
its members and a comprehensive report 
followed. I am enclosing the results of 
this summary: 

A. The Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Industry is essential to the nation’s health, 
productivity and defense, 

B. The Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Industry uses 20 pounds of copper per $100 
valuation of product, as compared with the 
Automotive Industry, which uses but one 
pound per $100. 

©. 102,934,000 pounds of copper was used 
during 1966 by the Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Industry, This survey is based 
on replies from manufacturer-users of 93,- 
986,000 pounds during 1967. 
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D. Manufacturers representing nearly 35 
per cent of the reported 1967 usage of copper 
are currently experiencing problems in main- 
taining production. 

E. Production cuts will mean layoffs at the 
manufacturing level, which will, in turn, 
bring about unemployment at the dealer- 
contractor level throughout the United 
States. Smaller businesses will be affected 
more rapidly and to a greater extent than 
larger companies, 

F. Air conditioning and refrigeration ap- 
plications require a high grade of copper. Re- 
duction in the quality of copper now being 
experienced, can contribute to reduced re- 
liability and to increased cost of maintenance 
of equipment. 

G. Imports cannot fulfill all of the Indus- 
try’s requirements. 

H. Imports at current prices seriously af- 
fect the balance-of-payment deficits. 

I. Increased prices of copper are being re- 
flected in prices of air conditioning and re- 
frigeration equipment, thus, contributing to 
inflationary pressures, directly contrary to 
the current efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the economic area. 


To my way of thinking, the situation 
of 60,000 workers in the copper industry 
constitutes a threat to national health 
and security. 

I think the copperworkers have had 
a raw deal, an outrageously raw deal. 

The strike has been a major tragedy 
for them, a tragedy for my State and 
other major copper areas and, in sum- 
mary, a tragedy for the entire copper in- 
dustry. Rapidly, the copper strike is be- 
coming a national tragedy. 

I think the copper workers deserve fair 
wages, wages that will enable them to 
live decently and to educate their chil- 
dren. I feel that a constructive settle- 
ment could have been negotiated with- 
out a major strike. Now, it will take more 
than the lifetime of the average worker 
in copper simply to get even. 

When all the circumstances in this 
strike are taken into account, it becomes 
obvious that those directing it have had 
little concern for the welfare of the men 
who work in copper mines and other in- 
stallations, or for the industry, overall. 

Anyone who studies this controversy 
must come to the conclusion that the 
union leadership had no intention of real 
collective bargaining, and that their 
original proposals, consequently, were 
fantastically high. A strike was required 
for several objectives: to let existing 
copper contracts expire so that new ones 
will have common expiration dates; to 
demonstrate union power to paralyze the 
entire industry; to bring about a crisis 
which forces White House intervention, 
and finally, an inflationary settlement as 
a prelude to other inflationary settle- 
ments yet to come. 

Moreover, the bargaining pattern in 
copper, coalition bargaining, if success- 
ful in copper will give the great union 
chieftains tremendous additional power 
to add to power already gigantic in its 
scope. 

Any wage settlements in copper should 
take into account the keen competition 
which faces the industry both here and 
abroad. An Associated Press story late 
last year said in part: 

New York.—The long copper strike has 
accelerated the switch from copper to other 
metals and materials for industrial uses. 

The trend toward substitutes for copper 
has been under way for several years. 
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Manufacturers have turned mainly to alu- 
minum and plastics. 

It’s largely a matter of costs. The domestic 
price of copper is 38 cents a pound against 
25 cents for aluminum and less for plastics. 

During the strike, which has closed down 
95 percent of U.S. production since July 15, 
copper users have had to pay high prices 
for foreign copper. 

“The tonnage of copper substituted by 
other materials, particularly aluminum, has 
been substantial, especially in recent years”, 
says the Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, 
in a study of the industry. 

Aluminum has made a strong penetration 
into the electrical market once almost wholly 
the domain of copper. In 1966, 14.5 percent 
of the aluminum industry’s total shipments 
of 4.5 million tons went into this market. 
This was a 20 percent gain over 1965. An in- 
dustry spokesman estimated that 1967 would 
show another 20 percent gain. 

The industry foresees further advance into 
the communications field through use of alu- 
minum cable by telephone companies... . 


In a press conference on December 28, 
1967, the Secretary of the Interior said: 

The thing copper faces all the time, and the 
industry has realized this, after some of the 
things that happened in the labor dispute 
and other things in the 1950s, is that it is 
easy for them to price themselves out of some 
of their markets, because if the price of 
copper goes too high, substitutes, such as alu- 
minum, and other metals, come into play, 
and so copper has a competitive problem. 


I think that the industry realizes this 
problem, but I wonder whether the top 
officials of the Steelworkers Union, the 
strike generals, realize it, or if they do 
realize it, whether they are concerned 
about it. 

From my information, the domestic 
price of copper as quoted by the Associ- 
ated Press is much too low but, no mat- 
ter, the history of shifts away from cop- 
per is that once a change is made, it be- 
comes permanent. 

If a highly inflationary wage settle- 
ment is made in copper, many installa- 
tions in my State and other copper States 
are likely to be put out of business. In 
other words, many copperworkers are 
being asked to take the loss of wages and 
other suffering involved in this prolonged 
strike so that if the unions win big, 
they—the employees—can do away with 
their own jobs. 

The story in many copper areas in my 
State is a story of suffering, of frustra- 
tion, of uncertainty and confusion. The 
administration professes concern for 
small business all over the Nation, The 
small businessmen in the copper pro- 
ducing areas are—aside from the work- 
ers—the hardest hit by this controversy. 
Bankruptcies are rising as many of the 
small grocers and other stores and sup- 
pliers which are dependent upon the pur- 
chasing power of the miners go out of 
business, especially in small towns, Many 
skilled workmen are leaving the copper 
communities and they will be hard to re- 
place. Something like a migration from 
the smaller copper communities is taking 
place. 

As I have emphasized, this strike is 
being directed by the powerful United 
Steelworkers of America, with headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh. Last year the Steel- 
workers absorbed the Mine, Metal & 
Smelter Workers of America, made up 
primarily of workers in the copper indus- 
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try. This gave the Steelworkers Union 
dominance over the workers in the cop- 
per industry and they controlled the 
steel union and the aluminum workers 
already. But only about 50,000 of the 
1,100,000 members of the Steelworkers 
Union are engaged in mining or fabri- 
cating copper. And, let me emphasize 
again, both steel and aluminum compete 
with copper, and most of the members of 
the overall union belong to the steel and 
aluminum divisions. 

All the statements which I have seen 
about the strike policy of the unions have 
come from officials of the Steelworkers 
Union. Joseph H. Molony, vice president 
of the Steelworkers, has been quoted as 
saying: 

We continue to seek company-wide bar- 
gaining and uniform expiration (of con- 
tract) dates. 


I. W. Abel, president of the Steelwork- 
ers, is quoted to the effect that he wants 
a settlement better than the extremely 
favorable settlement which Walter Reu- 
ther, head of the UAW, got from the 
Ford Motor Co. 

Mr. Abel has in mind the wage nego- 
tiations which his union will have later 
this year with the can industry, the alu- 
minum industry and the steel industry, 
in order. If he gets what he wants in 
copper, which is an inflationary settle- 
ment, there will be—and I have no 
doubts about it—inflationary settlements 
with the can manufacturers and with 
the aluminum and steel industries. The 
administration, in handling the copper 
Situation, should keep these facts in 
mind. What good will it do to curtail do- 
mestic spending, to reduce the adverse 
balance of payments, and to impose 
higher taxes if big labor insists on wages 
that will result in more inflation? The 
President might keep this situation in 
mind when the country’s labor leaders 
come to him to bail them out of their 
dilemma. Make no mistake about it, they 
are in a mess and they are crying out for 
White House rescue. 

Well, difficulties have arisen in the 
copper strike, which are imposing an in- 
tolerable burden on the copper workers 
and the copper-producing States, and 
which have reached the crisis stage. It 
will be most interesting to see whether 
the President will deal with this crisis 
through the machinery created for such 
instances, or whether we will have a so- 
called factfinding board, whose facts, by 
some strange coincidence, generally fit 
the union side of the case. 

Let us not fool ourselves. Political con- 
siderations being what they are, any 
factfinding board created by the admin- 
istration is likely to have as one of its 
fundamental tasks the rescue of the 
union leaders from the impasse in which 
they find themselves. For, along with 
other errors, apparently they counted 
upon the scarcity of copper to force the 
administration to step in long ago. They 
did count on that, but it did not come 
about. They counted also on such inter- 
vention to give them what they wanted. 
But, as I have already pointed out, the 
leaders of the Steelworkers Union have 
other major wage settlements coming up 
in 1968—the can, aluminum, and steel 
industries. To repeat, if there is an in- 
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flationary settlement in copper, other 
and more inflationary settlements in the 
other three industries are almost cer- 
tain. Of almost equal certainty, these 
and other inflationary wage settlements 
in prospect in 1968 will doom any pro- 
gram to halt inflation. If this is the case, 
the public should realize where the blame 
lies—with the refusal of the leaders of 
big labor to submit to any restraints and 
with the supineness of the administra- 
tion in the face of their demands. 

As the Senate knows, I have, along 
with other Senators, introduced legisla- 
tion to give the strikers an opportunity 
to vote on whether to return to work, Let 
them make the choice since they are more 
involved than anyone else. The silence 
in high administration circles which has 
greeted this legislative proposal is pro- 
found. 

I have chided the administration for 
its failure to deal realistically with major 
strikes and the strike situation, and have 
detailed some of the losses and damages 
from the work stoppages. Once again, 
silence, save for platitudes about the ne- 
cessity for restraint on wages and prices. 

The argument has been made that 
the time for Taft-Hartley has not ar- 
rived. I have tried to point out that, from 
several standpoints, the national health 
and security are imperiled by this copper 
dispute. Also, from past precedents, it is 
clear that Taft-Hartley has been used 
many times in the past when the situa- 
tion was not nearly so serious, in my 
opinion, as it is now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a list 
of precedents concerning the use of Taft- 
Hartley. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

A LIST OF PRECEDENTS CONCERNING THE USE OF 
Tart-HARTLEY 
MEATPACKING DISPUTE, 1948: UNITED PACKING- 

HOUSE WORKERS (CIO) V. FIVE MAJOR MEAT- 

PACKING FIRMS 

March 15, 1948: Board of Inquiry appointed 
by the President to investigate the dispute 
in the meatpacking industry over the union’s 
demand for increased wages. Members of the 
Board: Nathan P. Feinsinger, University of 
Wisconsin Law School, chairman; Pearce 
Davis, Department of Business and Econom- 
ics, Illinois Institute of Technology; and 
Walter V. Schaefer, Northwestern University 
Law School. 

March 16, 1948: Strike began in plants of 
the 5 companies in 20 States. Approximately 
83,000 workers were involved. 

April 8, 1948: Report of the Board setting 
forth and analyzing the positions of the par- 
ties, submitted to the President. 

May 21, 1948: Strike was terminated at 
Swift, Armour, Cudahy and Morrell plants 
following the union’s acceptance of a 9-cent 
hourly wage increase. 

June 5, 1948: Strike was ended at Wilson 
and Co, under approximately the same terms. 
NONFERROUS METALS DISPUTE, 1951: INTERNA- 

TIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL AND SMELTER 

WORKERS (IND.) V. COPPER AND OTHER NON- 

FERROUS METALS INDUSTRY 

August 27, 1951: Nationwide strike called 
by the MMSW to enforce its wage and pen- 
sion proposals. The strike halted virtually all 
copper production and curtailed substan- 
tially the production of zinc, lead, manga- 
nese, molybdenum, and tungsten. Several 
AFL unions and two railroad brotherhoods 
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which were also involved in the dispute, did 
not directly engage in the strike but re- 
spected MMSW picket lines, bringing the 
total number idled to approximately 40,000. 
President Truman immediately referred the 
dispute to the Wage Stabilization Board for 
investigation and recommendations as to a 
settlement. 

August 29: The MMSW rejected a WSB re- 
quest that the strike be terminated as a con- 
dition to Board consideration of the issues in 
the dispute, 

August 30: Board of Inquiry appointed by 
the President. Members: Ralph T. Seward, 
chairman; Pittsburgh, Pa., and G. Allen 
Dash, Philadelphia, Pa.; arbitrators: Joseph 
L. Miller, industrial relations consultant, 
Washington, D.C. 

August 31: The MMSW and the Kennecott 
Copper Co., largest producer in the industry, 
reached a settlement, retroactive to July 1, 
1951. Terms included a general wage increase 
of 8 cents an hour, an average increase of 
7 cents an hour to cover job rate revisions, 
and a company-paid pension plan estimated 
to cost 4% cents an hour. Wage scales were 
made subject to renegotiation after January 
1, 1952. The other three major producers in 
the industry—Phelps Dodge Corp., American 
Smelting and Refining Co., and Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co.—rejected the Kennecott 
settlement pattern. 

September 4: Report of the Board of In- 
quiry submitted to the President. The Board 
found that the strike was causing or aggra- 
vating critical shortages of vital materials 
and that its continuation posed a threat to 
the domestic economy and the national de- 
fense program. Thereupon, the President di- 
rected the Attorney General to seek a court 
injunction to halt the strike. 

September 5: A temporary injunction, 
ordering the union to terminate the walkout, 
was issued by the Federal circuit court in 
Denver, Colo.—headquarters of the union. 

September 6: The union ordered an im- 
mediate return to work; by September 10 
the majority of workers had returned. 

September 27: Settlement reached with 
the Phelps Dodge Corp., providing for an 
8-cent general hourly wage increase, 7% 
cents an hour to cover job rate reclassifica- 
tions, plus 2 cents an hour for common labor 
and 4% cents an hour for pensions. 

October 9: Companywide agreement 
reached with the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Co., providing for an 8-cent general 
hourly wage increase, varying hourly adjust- 
ments to cover job rate reclassifications, a 
third week’s vacation after 15 years’ service, 
increased shift differentials, and a company- 
paid pension plan. 

November 5: The Board of Inquiry reported 
that agreements had been concluded with 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., another major 
producer, and with virtually all of the other 
firms that had been involved in the dispute. 

November 20: “Last offer” ballots con- 
ducted by NLRB in plants of eight com- 
panies. Workers rejected the offer. 


ATOMIC ENERGY DISPUTE, 1954; CARBIDE AND 
CARBON CHEMICALS CO., A DIVISION OF UNION 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CORP, V. UNITED GAS, 
COKE AND CHEMICAL WORKERS (CIO) 

July 6, 1954: Board of Inquiry appointed 
by the President to investigate and report 
on the labor dispute at Oak Ridge, Tenn. and 
Paducah, Ky., facilities of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The issue was the amount of 
a proposed across-the-board wage increase. 
Members: T. Keith Glennan, president of 
the Case Institute of Technology, chairman; 
John F. Floberg, attorney, Washington, D. O.; 
Paul H. Sanders, professor of law at Vander- 
bilt University. 

July 7: Work stoppage involving 4,500 pro- 
duction workers represented by the United 
Gas Coke and Chemical Workers (CIO), at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. and Paducah, Ky., began 
with the rejection of a 6-cent hourly across- 
the-board wage increase previously recom- 
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mended by the Atomic Energy Labor Man- 
agement Relations Panel. The employer had 
agreed to the wage increase. 

July 9: The Secretary of Labor and union 
officials proposed a Government review of 
housing, health, and community facilities 
and other problems affecting the welfare of 
the workers and their families. The Secre- 
tary of Labor also announced that a study 
would be initiated to seek improvement of 
labor management relations in the atomic 
energy field. 

July 10: The Board reported to the Presi- 
dent that a “state of crisis” had not been 
reached but that it seemed inevitable if the 
strike continued. The workers returned to 
their jobs that day and the Government 
postponed obtaining an 80-day injunction. 
(Emphasis supplied.) 

August 11: Temporary restraining order, 
effective for 10 days, issued by the Federal 
district court in Knoxville, Tenn., to avert 
a threatened strike. 

October 11: Board of Inquiry reported to 
the President that the views of the employer 
and the union remained unchanged. 

October 21-22: The NLRB conducted a 
secret ballot of employees on the acceptance 
or rejection of the employer's “last offer“ of 
a 6-cent hourly wage increase effective 
April 15, 1954. The workers voted to reject 
the offer. 

October 30: The 80-day injunction was dis- 
solved, 

November 7: Agreement reached an across- 
the-board wage increase of 6 cents an hour 
effective April 15, 1954, and an additional 
4 cents, effective January 15, 1955. Holiday 
pay practice was adjusted to permit the ob- 
servance of certain recognized holidays on 
Friday when they fall on Saturday. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, Iam mak- 
ing the following series of proposals 
which I feel will prove helpful in bringing 
this calamitous controversy to an end, 
and in dealing constructively with the 
labor problems which confront us: 

First. Without delay the President 
should use the Taft-Hartley Act to put 
the copper strikers back to work, while 
attempts to settle the controversy con- 
tinue; 

Second. If the White House should de- 
cide that Taft-Hartley is not applicable 
to the situation—although I think the 
facts clearly show that it is—I urge ad- 
ministration support for S. 2267, a bill 
which would permit employees to vote on 
whether to go back to work: 

Third. I urge the unions to abandon 
their coalition bargaining concepts, and 
particularly single out the steelworkers 
union which is directing the negotiations. 
It is obvious that coalition bargaining 
does not serve the local needs and inter- 
ests of the local union members and 
weakens the local organization of the 
labor movement; 

Fourth. I again urge the President to 
use all his influence to insure genuine 
collective bargaining in the copper in- 
dustry. If he is sincere in his attempts to 
try to deal with inflation, this action will 
have a tremendously beneficial effect. 

The inflationary squeeze on millions 
of our citizens living on fixed incomes is 
becoming intolerable; 

Fifth. The National Labor Relations 
Board should rule that coalition bar- 
gaining is illegal, which it plainly seems 
to be from the national labor policy first 
established under the Wagner Act; and 

Sixth. The President should fulfill his 
promise made over 2 years ago and send 
to Congress a constructive legislative 
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program which will deal realistically 
with the labor situation and enable the 
Nation to avoid crippling strikes imperil- 
ing our war effort as well as the econ- 
omy. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
THREATENED 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, this is 
the 66th day of a stalemated newspaper 
strike in Detroit, Mich. 

I rise to take note of this, in sadness— 
and as matter of deep concern. 

One hundred and eighty-one years ago 
this month, a great American, Thomas 
Jefferson, wrote this: 

The basis of our government being the 
opinion of the people, the very first object 
should be to keep that right; and were it 
left to me to decide whether we should have 
a government without newspapers, or news- 
papers without a government, I should not 
hesitate a moment to prefer the latter. 


For more than 2 months now, Mr. 
President, more than 1,300,000 subscrib- 
ers of Detroit’s morning Free Press and 
the afternoon News have been without 
their newspapers. Through no fault of 
their own, they have been denied, in con- 
siderable measure, a basic American 
right—the right to information. 

If this applied only to Detroit, it would 
be deplorable enough. But as I speak, 
there is also a similar strike in San Fran- 
cisco. Over the last few years, in more 
than one city, we have seen disruptive 
strikes and news blackouts. Unfortu- 
nately, such strikes have resulted, to the 
detriment of the whole country, in the 
tolling of the bell for many of our fine 
newspapers and in the loss of thousands 
of jobs in the newspaper industry. 

I do not mean to suggest that such a 
fate necessarily is in store for Detroit’s 
papers. They are quite hardy, and so are 
their readers. It is hoped that they will 
be able to survive this interruption, how- 
ever unwanted, in their daily lives. 

The current strike is the 13th news- 
paper work stoppage to plague Detroiters 
since 1955. If you add the 66 days of this 
strike to the total of 235 days lost during 
previous strikes, it is apparent that 
America’s fifth largest city has been 
without its daily newspapers for 10 
months out of the last 12 years. 

Detroit also holds the record, the un- 
enviable record, of having suffered the 
longest newspaper strike in history—134 
days. This was set in 1964 and now, only 
a little more than 3 years later, we are 
almost at the halfway point in equaling 
that record. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be no 
light at the end of the tunnel. As of last 
night, there had been no meeting of 
significance between the striking Team- 
sters Union and management since the 
first of the year when the union rejected 
an offer of a 6-percent increase. I un- 
derstand that no bargaining meetings 
are scheduled for this week. 

As disturbing as all this is, Mr. Pres- 
ident, there is an underlying matter in 
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connection with this strike which con- 
cerns me deeply—and which I think 
should be of concern to everyone in- 
terested in our fundamental freedoms. 
According to an article in the recent 
January 11 issue of the Reporter mag- 
azine, this strike has spawned a new in- 
dustry of professional strike papers 
which locally are called the vulture 


press. 

What is most disturbing, according to 
this account, is that some of those on 
the union side, who should be primarily 
concerned with settling this strike, are 
intimately involved, financially and 
otherwise, in the operation and profits 
of the so-called vulture press. Obviously, 
the interests of those teamsters who 
make a profit from the operation of a 
strike paper do not coincide with other 
members of the union who are on strike 
and out of work. 

If this situation is as described, Mr. 
President, this is nothing less than labor 
racketeering in a new guise. 

It is, it seems to me, more—far more— 
than that: It is a challenge, in a new 
and devious way, to one of our most 
cherished freedoms—the freedom of the 
press. 

To put this matter in its proper per- 
spective, it is necessary to review the 
events that have led to the current stale- 
mate in Detroit. 

It appeared, early last November, that 
a strike could be averted. Bargaining ses- 
sions between the publishers and the 
major unions were well underway. 

The Teamsters Union contract was due 
to expire November 15. Contracts with 
most of the other 13 unions with which 
the newspapers have to deal were due to 
run out at the end of the month. A few 
extended until the first of the year or 
shortly beyond. 

In the past years, I am informed, 
negotiations frequently continued past 
the expiration date of the contract—a 
fact which should be noted in connection 
with what happened in this strike. 

Five days before the Teamsters con- 
tract expired, the union asked that a 
Federal mediator be brought in to as- 
sist both sides in reaching an agreement. 
This was done. On November 13, the 
Teamsters notified the News, with which 
negotiations were being carried on, that 
the paper should make an initial offer 
to the union to avert a strike. 

The Teamsters, I am informed, coupled 
this request with assurances that no 
strike would be called if the News sub- 
mitted a good-faith offer. Two days later, 
the News made such an offer, proposing 
wage increases which it said were higher 
than any granted in previous contract 
settlements with that local union. 

According to my information, the 
president of the Teamsters local was op- 
posed to a walkout. But in matters of 
this kind, as most of us have come to 
know, there is often more than meets 
the eye or assails the ear. 

So it was in this case. For one thing, a 
power struggle within the union was in- 
volved and the local’s 26-year-old secre- 
tary-treasurer, aspiring to a greater role, 
led the membership to a 361-to-50 strike 
vote. 

For another thing, there was the re- 
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ported role of certain teamsters in the 
sudden rise of the so-called vulture 
press. I will speak more of that shortly. 

Despite the efforts of leaders of other 
unions to head off a Teamster walkout, 
picket lines went up around the Detroit 
News 1 minute after the Teamsters con- 
tract expired at midnight. Another long, 
costly, and, perhaps, unnecessary news- 
paper strike in Detroit was underway. 
The city’s other newspaper, the Detroit 
Free Press, closed its doors the next 
day in accordance with a publisher’s 
agreement. 

Now, I come to the matter that con- 
cerns me most deeply. 

Within a few days, three strike news- 
papers hit the streets. In some cases, I 
am sure, such newspapers serve a use- 
ful purpose in filling a news void. 

But in this case, to say the least, there 
are some disquieting aspects. 

According to the Reporter magazine 
article to which I have referred, certain 
Teamster members, who were employees 
of the News, are very much involved 
with the operations of the principal 
strike paper, called the Daily Express. 
For several months prior to the walkout, 
according to the magazine, one of the 
Teamsters had been carrying on discus- 
sions with a suburban publisher and 
making arrangements for the appear- 
ance of the strike paper. 

The strike paper that was published 
during the long 1964 tieup reportedly 
made a half million dollars or more for 
its handful of backers. Several of the 
Teamsters who were connected with 
that venture, it is interesting to note, re- 
portedly are closely associated with one 
of the current strike papers, the Daily 
Express. 

At any rate, the Detroit News has filed 
a $175,000 suit against nine men, who 
were News circulation employees, charg- 
ing them with conspiring to incorporate 
a strike paper as far back as last August. 
The suit also charged the men with un- 
lawfully appropriating secret News cir- 
culation lists which are being used to cir- 
culate the strike paper. 

In time the courts may settle this 
immediate issue. But fundamental ques- 
tions remain—and they must be an- 
swered. 

The Constitution says that Congress 
shall make no law abridging the free- 
dom of the press. Should any labor un- 
ion, then, arrogate to itself such a pow- 
er? If the facts are as charged, what 
has happened in Detroit is nothing less 
than a shameful, selfish assault on one 
of our basic freedoms. 

There is another and important mat- 
ter which concerns me. Over the years, 
our labor-management laws have erect- 
ed a delicate and responsive mechanism 
to insure collective bargaining in good 
faith. If the conspiracy charges made by 
the News are true, what a mockery of 
all those laws. 

Before the News and the Free Press 
can start their presses rolling again, a 
total of 14 contracts must be signed with 
11 unions. Such a task is difficult enough 
without such hidden influences at work. 

I have been told, I am glad to say, that 
some top officials of the Teamsters In- 
ternational are concerned about what 
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is happening in Detroit. I hope that this 
is so, and that they will soon take a hand 
in settling this costly strike which already 
has gone on much too long for the wel- 
fare of all concerned. 

This is a matter, Mr. President, which 
deserves prompt and careful attention by 
the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress. In these critical times, more than 
ever before, the basis of our Government 
is the opinion of the people—and they 
are entitled to all the information they 
can obtain to form that opinion. 

As for myself, I intend to look more 
fully into this whole matter. If new leg- 
islation is needed, I shall not hesitate 
to recommend it and push for its early 
enactment, 

And finally, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent for insertion in the body of 
the Recorp immediately following my 
remarks the following: 

The article from the Reporter maga- 
zine to which I have referred; 

A list of previous Detroit newspaper 
strikes, with dates when they began and 
ended, the duration and the striking 
union involved; 

A list of contracts which must be nego- 
tiated before either the Detroit News or 
Free Press can resume publication; 

And lastly, a most perceptive column 
by James J. Kilpatrick dealing with the 
Detroit strike, from the Washington Star 
of November 26, 1967. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Reporter, Jan. 11, 1968] 
DETROIT’S PRESS PROFITEERS 
(By William Serrin and Gene Goltz) 

Derrorr.—This city, in the throes af ‘ts 
fourth newspaper strike since 1955, has 
spawned a new industry: professional strike 
papers making handsome profits and locally 
called the Vulture Press. Among those cash- 
ing in are a few influential members of Team- 
sters Local 372, which shut down the after- 
noon Detroit News on November 15 and 
caused the city’s only other daily, the morn- 
ing Free Press, to follow a publishers’ agree- 
ment and close too, Nearly three months be- 
fore the strike was called, these Teamsters 
had begun planning with a suburban pub- 
lisher to bring out a strike daily, the Express. 
A few days after the shutdown, the Express 
and two other strike dailies were publishing 
with a combined circulation of about 455,000. 
(The News and Free Press had been selling 
1,300,000 copies daily.) 

If the strike is a long one—and the Vulture 
Press operators are hoping it will be—the fly- 
by-night papers may divide a jackpot ap- 
proaching a million dollars. This estimate is 
based on the earnings of the Daily Press, a 
strike sheet started on credit by a college 
student and some of his friends, which 
cleared more than $500,000 during the then 
record 134-day pressmen’s walkout in 1964. 
Then, the Daily Press relied for distribution 
on the services of a Teamster member named 
Frank M. Quinn, a News employee. This time 
the Daily Press is back, but Quinn and eight 
other News Teamsters helped organize the 
rival Express in hopes of getting a bigger 
share of the booty. 

Quinn's drivers follow the distribution pat- 
terns of the News, a coincidence that moved 
the News to file suit in Circuit court for 
$175,000 damages, charging Quinn and his 
drivers, along with the publisher of the 
Express, with conspiracy and pirating of its 
confidential circulation lists. So far no an- 
swer has been filed. The attention of investi- 
gators of the U.S. Department of Labor has 
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also been called to the strike. Almost to a 
man, publishing officials of the News and 
Free Press believe that the strike was en- 
couraged by this same group. 

In early November it seemed that the 
strike could be averted. Clare O'Connor, the 
aging president of Local 372, was known to 
oppose a walkout, and Elton Schade, the 
union’s twenty-six-year-old secretary-treas- 
urer, had said a reasonable offer would satisfy 
demands for a wage increase. The News of- 
fered $12.25 over two years and the Federal 
mediator, William Rogers, said that he con- 
sidered this four per cent raise reasonable. 
Yet five hours after the negotiating session 
ended on November 15, Schade, who is buck- 
ing hard to become a power in the Interna- 
tional Teamsters Union, now weakened by 
the jailing of James Hoffa, led the local to a 
361-to-50 strike vote. Reportedly, the voices 
of Quinn and his friends were influential in 
building sympathy for a strike. 

The vote caught the News management by 
surprise, but it found Quinn well prepared. 
For months he had been carrying on discus- 
sions with Frank Beaumont, publisher of the 
suburban Wyandotte Herald. In a city with 
a history of newspaper strikes, that was only 
sound business, the two men maintain. While 
Quinn lined up Teamsters to deliver a strike 
paper, Beaumont was arranging for Sunday 
comics, recruiting an editorial staff, and or- 
dering telephones and the Reuters wire serv- 
ice installed in a vacant used-car office in 
Wyandotte. William Sudomier, an ex-Free 
Press employee who is now editor of the Ex- 
press, was telling Free Press reporters, “I 
know there's going to be a strike, and a long 
one.” Several days before the walkout, he was 
handing out assignments to men chosen to 
work for the Express. Free Press advertising 
salesmen were wooed in a downtown motel. 

Most of the editorial and advertising 
staffers came from the Free Press. The News 
kept its editors and salesmen on the payroll, 
mainly because they are non-union and the 
News wanted to keep them out of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild. 


THE EASY BUCK 


Three strike papers started up in Novem- 
ber—the Daily Press, the Express, and the 
Dispatch (a fourth, the Daily Times, folded 
before publication). The Daily Press, without 
the services of a national news wire, invented 
one. Staffers put together national and in- 
ternational stories by rewriting the New 
York Times and updating leads from news 
broadcasts, It also invented Washington and 
London bureaus and a correspondent in Viet- 
nam. “Reginald Dubois,” who by-lined re- 
ports on the battle for Hill 875, “I liked the 
idea of having an English first name and a 
French last one,” the deskman who created 
Dubois told friends, The Daily Press has a 
press run of about 170,000 copies and sells 
about 144,000 at ten cents each; the paper’s 
gross is about $26,000 a day. 

The Express is a racy offset daily that ac- 
curately calls itself “Michigan's Largest News- 
paper.” It prints 240,000 copies, sells about 
180,000 at ten cents each, and grosses around 
$20,000 a day. Typical of its style, a story 
about deaths in Colombia caused by rat poi- 
son in bread flour was accompanied by a 
sidebar headlined “It Could Happen Here.” 
The paper also dusted off a story on prostitu- 
tion that had appeared in less rakish form 
three years earlier in the Free Press, The 
Dispatch, weakest of the three with a circula- 
tion of under 45,000, concentrates on crime. 
It has an almost 1930-ish ring: one headline 
read, Hunt Bank Leggs.“ 

All of these papers owe a debt to Michael 
Dworkin, who is studying for a doctorate in 
economics at the University of Michigan. It 
was he who had the idea of starting the Daily 
Press during the 1964 strike. Together with 
four young businessmen and with the help 
of Quinn and a group of Teamsters (now 
nicknamed “The Dirty Dozen,” though there 
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are only nine of them), Dworkin put out the 
paper for seventeen weeks. At first they paid 
low wages, with promises of scale wages and 
bonuses if they were successful, They were, 
and they eventually paid bonuses as large 
as $2,500. Quinn and his group, reliable 
sources affirm, made more than $250,000 in 
1964. 

The paper became almost big-time in its 
coverage. It sent a reporter on the Goldwater 
campaign circuit, another to cover the Vat- 
ican Council in Rome, and a third to Wash- 
ington for the release of the Warren Com- 
mission Report. With no real competition and 
no employee benefits such as insurance or 
vacations to worry about, the Daily Press 
waxed fat Dworkin, who likes to wear white 
turtle-necked sweaters and dark glasses, 
bought himself a Jaguar sports car, And with 
$500,000 in profits, the partners looked 
around for other Vulture Press opportunities. 

In 1965, when the Baltimore papers were 
shut down for six weeks, Dworkin and his 
partners founded the Baltimore Daily Trib- 
une. Their union contracts were faulty, how- 
ever; their employees were roughed up, and 
the paper folded after four days with an 
estimated $50,000 loss, They also investigated 
the possibilities in New York when strike 
rumors fiew in late 1965 but decided against 
taking the plunge. Still, enough of their 
profits from the 1961 Detroit strike was in 
the bank for them to be ready to roll when 
the latest strike was called. 

Crucial to the operation of the strike pa- 
pers has been the role of the Teamsters who 
provide distribution. The alliance of Quinn 
and his News Teamsters with the Express 
has limited the Press’s circulation, the News 
drivers cover more territory and are more 
aggressive, Dworkin had to deal with Free 
Press drivers, who are accustomed to han- 
dling fewer papers. In the case of the Er- 
press, Beaumont sells his papers at the load- 
ing dock to Quinn and his partners, organized 
as Metro Publishers, for four cents a copy. 
Quinn sells his papers to news vendors at 
six cents a copy, grossing Metro $3,600 a day. 

A number of factors that have damaged 
and sometimes killed dozens of American 
newspapers are present in the Detroit strike. 
On the heels of the Teamsters strike, con- 
tracts ran out with most of the other news- 
paper unions late in November, Forced to 
negotiate twenty contracts with fourteen 
unions, the publishers concede that future 
negotiations will be difficult, though a Team- 
sters settlement would doubtless set the pat- 
tern for the industry. Automation hangs 
over many of the craft-union workers like 
a threatening cloud; change must come, but 
the unions continue to resist and to strike. 

In other industries, such as automobile 
manufacturing, companies negotiate con- 
tracts with a single union for scores of job 
classifications from janitors to white-collar 
men. But no one person in the newspaper 
unions is able to speak for all employees as 
Walter Reuther does for the auto workers. 
Furthermore, neither the publishers nor the 
unions want compulsory arbitration, and the 
unions deplore any talk of a strong labor 
council that would be empowered to nego- 
tiate a single contract. 

Oddly, the pressure for a settlement this 
time has come from the Teamsters Inter- 
national, which is concerned about the 
union's image. When talk spread through 
Detroit that certain local members were mak- 
ing big money off the strike, Frank Fitz- 
simmons, James Hoffa’s regent, flew into De- 
troit to look into the situation. Responsi- 
bility for negotiations has shifted increas- 
ingly from Schade to Robert Holmes, an 
international vice-president and a protégé of 
the incarcerated Hoffa. Holmes was piqued 
not only by the walkout (the union has never 
been strike-prone) but also because the 
nominal leader of Local 372, Clare O'Connor, 
had let power shift to Schade. 

But Holmes, recognizing Schade’s powers, 
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has had to tread warily. In late December, 
with the strike six weeks old, Holmes suc- 
ceeded at negotiation sessions in having & 
publisher’s wage offer of six per cent over 
three years put to a vote of the Teamster 
local. But, with Schade still holding out for 
a higher settlement, the offer went to the 
members with no recommendation from the 
leadership. 

For Schade, striking a newspaper is hardly 
different from striking a cartage company. 
He has apparently relished the spotlight of 
television interviews and his public role dur- 
ing the strike. He is said to believe it will 
boost his ambitions for leadershp in the 
union. “I want Hoffa's job,” he once said, 
“without Hoffa’s stupid mistakes.” But 
O'Connor has said: “There is a great danger 
that strikes like this will bring the govern- 
ment down on our necks. Newspapers will be 
declared a public utility, and strikes against 
them will be illegal.” 

Meanwhile, the walkout and lockout have 
idled some 4,300 employees at the two papers, 
with only a couple of hundred editorial work- 
ers and four hundred Teamsters finding jobs 
on the strike papers. The unemployed Team- 
sters pick up only $15 a week in strike bene- 
fits, doled out personally by Schade. Many 
may suffer, but meanwhile Schade’s star is 
rising and the Vulture Press operators are 
getting rich. 


PREVIOUS DETROIT NEWSPAPER STRIKES ! 


Date begun Date ended Length Striking union 
Dec. 1, 1955 Jan. 15,1956 46 days. Stereotypers. 
Aug. 17,1 Aug. 23,1957 7 days.. Mailers» 

Sept. 4, 1958.... Sept. 6,1958 3 days.. Pressnien. 

Sept. 8, 1959... Sept. 9,1959 2 days.. Do, 

Sept. 24, 1959 S aas 3 days.. Mailers. 

„ 14, 1962.... Feb. 14,1962 1 day... Paper and plate 

handlers. 

Apr. 12, 1962.... May 10,1962 29 days. Printers; 
es 
paper an 
plate handlers. 

Oct. 22, 1963.... Oct. 23,1963 2 days.. Pressmen: 

July 14, 1984... Nov. 24,1964 134 days. Pressmen; 
paper and 
plate handlers. 

Aug. 19, 1965 Aug. 24,1965 6 days. Pickets from 

¢ 5 Press Miami Herald. 

only). 

Feb. $, 1966 Feb. 9,1966 J day.. Mailers. 

(News only). 
ap, May 4,1966 1¢day.. Paper and 

(News only). plate handlers. 
Mov. 18,1967 IS SS ee Teamsters. 


1 Detroit Times closed Nov. 6, 1960. 


DETROIT NEWSPAPER STRIKE 


The following contracts must be negotiated 
before either the Detroit News or Detroit Free 
Press can resume publication: 

Teamsters (separate contracts with each 


paper). 

Machinists (separate contracts with each 
paper). 

Pressmen (joint contracts). 

Typographers (joint contracts). 

Mailers (joint contracts). 

Paper and Plate Handlers (joint contracts). 

Stereotypers (joint contracts). 

Photo engravers (News only). 

Operating engineers (News only). 

Building Service Employes (Free Press 
only). 

Newspaper Guild (editorial and business 
office—Free Press). 

Newspaper Guild (janitors and mainte- 
nance—News). 

In addition, contracts expire in February, 
May and June for three small unions at the 
papers, Garage Mechanics at the News, Car- 
penters at the Free Press and Electricians at 
both. 


From the Washington (D. O.) Star] 
Derroir’s “INEVITABLE” NEWSPAPER STRIKE 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


DerroiIr.—It was raining in Detroit on the 
afternoon of the 17th—a slow, seeping rain, 
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wet as tears, and the walks were a cold No- 
vember grey. Outside the Free Press, a knot 
of workers gathered to read a notice to em- 
Ployes just posted on the door: 

“Due to actions taken by certain unions 
and their members, the Free Press, effective 
November 17, suspends publication. Except 
for a limited number of employes who will 
be notified, there is no work available for 
you to perform. Therefore, you are hereby 
notified that until further notice, you are 
no longer required to report for work, and 
your compensation ceased with the comple- 
tion of your last day worked . 

A few blocks away, pickets of the Team- 
sters Union plodded along the walks out- 
side the afternoon Detroit News. With the 
News on strike, and the Free Press committed 
to a supporting lockout, Detroit once again 
was without her daily papers. It was the 
third time in five years. 

The situation is real enough, God knows, 
to the merchants and readers, and to the 
4,500 employes who are victims of this dismal 
afternoon. A visiting newspaperman, un- 
familar with the forces that hold this city 
in their grasp, is struck by the awful un- 
reality of it all. These are the elements from 
which Greek tragedy is made—action and 
reaction, move and counter-move, the players 
imprisoned in a Theban house. Agamemnon 
went to Troy; the Teamsters went on strike. 
Now the notice is taped to a newspaper door. 

How did it happen? The Detroit papers 
were out for 46 days in 1962. They were out 
for 134 days in 1964. The recollection of those 
bitter strikes is dagger keen. Surely, one 
might have imagined, the contending parties 
would have come to the table determined 
to prevent a repetition. 

But fate intervened, in the brooding pres- 
ence of an ambitious young Teamsters’ boss, 
Elton Schade, 26, a firebrand intent upon 
igniting madness. The Teamsters’ contract 
expired on November 15. Schade confronted 
the News with 71 demands—a 15 percent 
increase in wages, a fat increase in pensions 
and sick leave. The papers now provide em- 
ployes with a $5,000 life insurance policy, 
payable on a contributory basis. Schade de- 
manded a $20,000 policy for every driver, 
payable entirely by the papers. The typical 
driver now earns from $150 to $175 a week. 
The Teamsters were talking in terms of pay- 
roll costs of $10,000 per man per year. 

So the News said no; and countered with 
an offer of a 4 percent increase this year 
and 4 percent the next. It was a basis for 
bargaining. Schade had not come to bargain. 
Before anyone really knew what was happen- 
ing, the Teamsters were shouting through a 
strike vote and the pickets were on the street. 
That was on Thursday the 16th. And the 
tragedy was triggered. 

The Detroit papers have 20 different con- 
tracts with 14 different unions. These other 
unions, one is told, were struck dumb by the 
Teamsters’ reckless action. They wanted no 
part of a strike; many of the members are 
only now recovering from the economic im- 
pact of the strike of 1964. But men were 
helpless. There was the picket line. It had 
to be honored; and there went the News. 
Over at the Free Press, management saw 
the whipsaw coming and felt inevitability 
overwhelmed. So the notice went up, and the 
Free Press suspended. 

Was there no way, the visitor asks, no way 
at all in which the papers could have kept 
publishing? Impossible, one is told. In De- 
troit, unionism is a fearful god; honor thy 
picket line and keep it sacred. No appeal 
to reason, or to responsibility, or to the 
tradition of the press would suffice. 

Two or three fly-by-night newspapers 
have since sprung to life, but these are no 
substitutes for the News and the Free Press. 
Radio and TV stations have stepped up their 
news broadcasts, but such broadcasts are 
ephemera. The permanent record of births, 
deaths, public events, now is suspended; 
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the written word is halted. And until this 
madness runs its course, the helpless com- 
batants must accept their needless losses. 
No one will perform work at the News, and 
at the Free Press there is no work to be per- 
formed. Tragedy or travesty? Or both? 


EXTENSION OF DATES FOR TRANS- 
MISSION OF PRESIDENT’S ECO- 
NOMIC REPORT AND THE REPORT 
OF THE JOINT ECONOMIC COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I send 
a joint resolution to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, may I 
ask what the subject matter is? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is a joint reso- 
lution to extend the time in which the 
President is to submit his economic re- 
port to Congress, from February 5 to 
February 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be read. 

The bill clerk read the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 132), as follows: 

S.J. Res. 132 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 3 
of the Act of February 20, 1946, as amended 
(15 U.S.C. 1022), the President shall transmit 
to the Congress not later than February 5, 
1968, the 1968 Economic Report; and (b) 
notwithstanding the provisions of clause (3) 
of section 5(b) of the Act of February 20, 
1946 (15 U.S.C. 1024 (b)), the Joint Economic 
Committee shall file its report on the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report with the Senate and 
House of Representatives not later than 
March 22, 1968. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion, which was read the second time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time, and passed. 


THE F-111 AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
Congress must make a crucial decision 
in 1968 relating to the appropriation of 
funds for the F-111 aircraft program, 
and in particular, with respect to funds 
for the procurement of the F-111B, the 
Navy version of the TFX. 

Research and development in this pro- 
gram has been in serious and continuing 
difficulty ever since this project was 
launched 5 years ago. Technical factors 
and the commonality concept for the 
Navy and Air Force versions have con- 
tributed markedly to this weapons sys- 
tem’s deficiencies both in design and per- 
formance. Many of these have heretofore 
been reported to the Congress in some 
detail and need not be repeated now. 

I have many times stated that one of 
the basic reasons for this airplane’s fail- 
ure is attributable to the obstinant in- 
sistence by the Secretary of Defense, in 
spite of overwhelming expert advice to 
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the contrary, that a biservice aircraft 
with maximum commonality of parts 
could be designed to perform the widely 
diverse combat missions of both the Air 
Force and the Navy. The Grumman 
Co., the prime subcontractor for 
the Navy plane, recognized that this 
could not be done soon after the Navy 
version was first designed and, accord- 
ingly, in 1964, 3% years ago, recom- 
mended a major redesign of the F-111B 
aircraft. Its proposal was rejected by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

For more than 5 years, notwithstand- 
ing the known difficulties associated 
with this commonality concept and the 
major inadequacies in the performance 
of the aircraft, the Defense Department, 
year after year, gave reassurances about 
the future successful development of the 
Navy plane. It contended that the air- 
craft’s admitted deficiencies had either 
been or were in the process of being 
corrected. Those reassurances have not 
materialized; those prophecies have not 
been fulfilled. It is now conclusive that 
all of the tinkering, fixing, engineering 
patching, and the exorbitant spending 
of funds for research and development 
have not produced a Navy plane that is 
capable of performing the combat mis- 
sions required by the Navy. In fact, the 
plane so far produced is not even car- 
rier suitable. 

Notwithstanding that responsible 
naval officials knew—and their judgment 
was shared by the prime subcontractor 
and a multitude of experts and tech- 
nicians in this field—it was not until 
sometime last fall that the naval au- 
thorities were able to persuade the Pen- 
tagon to relent and permit naval author- 
ities to begin working with four prospec- 
tive contractors in an effort to obtain an 
advanced fighter aircraft as a substitute 
for the F-111B. 

It will be recalled that two reporters, 
Richard Witkin of the New York Times 
and Jules Bergman of ABC television, re- 
ported the facts about that proposal in 
November 1967. Immediately thereafter 
the Pentagon issued a carefully worded 
statement in which it implied that their 
stories were incorrect. 

Mr. President, during the long history 
of this TFX program, the pronounce- 
ments of the Pentagon rarely have re- 
flected the full truth about the progress 
and developments of this project. In to- 
day’s issue of Aviation Week and Space 
Technology, and in today’s editions of 
the Washington Post and the Wall Street 
Journal, we find three more very in- 
teresting and informative articles about 
this ill-fated plane. 

These articles substantiate and con- 
firm the facts as reported earlier by Mr. 
Witkin and Mr. Bergman. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these articles be in- 
serted in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. The headline of the article 
in Aviation Week is “Navy Seen Aban- 
doning F-111 Purchase”; in the Wall 
Street Journal it is “Navy Quietly Pre- 
pares To Undo a McNamara Project: 
The F-111B.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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EXHIBIT 1 
[From Aviation Week & Space Technology, 
Jan, 22, 1968] 


Navy SEEN ABANDONING F-111B PURCHASE 


WASHINGTON.—U.S. Navy is expected to 
abandon its Defense Dept.-imposed procure- 
ment plan for the F-111B version of the 
General Dynamics-designed variable-geome- 
try fighter as a sequel to Britains cancella- 
tion of its order for 50 similar-type aircraft. 

Although the F-111 program as a whole 
is suffering continued procurement upsets— 
from an original estimate of more than 1,700 
aircraft to a present guess of something over 
1,200 —the Air Force will continue its pro- 
gram for the purchase of tactical versions 
of the fighter. Following on the heels of the 
British and U.S. Navy plans, however, it 
may attempt to forego procurement for the 
FB-111 strategic bomber version of the air- 
craft in an effort to reprogram Fiscal 1969 
funds toward development of an advanced 
manned strategic aircraft (AMSA). 

The Air Force earlier had “accepted” under 
protest the FB-111 as an “interim” replace- 
ment for early-model Boeing B-52 intercon- 
tinental bombers after its plans for a low- 
altitude-penetration AMSA had been denied 
by now-outgoing Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara. He was the proponent of the 
F-111 project as a “cost-effective” answer to 
the needs of the Air Force and Navy as a 
“common” fighter for both services. 

The British government informed Wash- 
ington of its cancellation decision on Jan. 
12. The following day, Adm. Thomas H. 
Moorer, chief of naval operations, met with 
McNamara to present the Navys po- 
sition that the F-111B could not meet the 
Navy's requirements for an advanced inter- 
ceptor aircraft. The Navy version of the air- 
craft is being produced under subcontract 
by Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., a 
long-time producer of Navy fighters, which 
has never been enthusiastic about the F- 
111B and has suggested on a number of oc- 
casions that it be canceled in favor of other 
designs more suited to the service’s needs 
for a quick-reaction interceptor. 

Adm. Moorer said flatly that the Navy 
could not accept the aircraft’s present limi- 
tations on drag and acceleration, while 
agreeing that the F-111A Air Force version 
met USAF requirements for an advanced 
interdiction strike aircraft. He added that 
the Navy could not live“ with the B version 
with its present interceptor limitations. In- 
stead, he said, the service would prefer to 
divert available Fiscal 1969 funds to the 
development of its proposed VFAX air su- 
periority fighter. 

McNamara reportedly gave no formal ap- 
proval, nor did he insist that the Navy 
“must” buy the aircraft, as he has done in 
the past, Washington opinion is that the 
Navy will continue to push its case, Should 
McNamara deny the cancellation bid, the 
Navy simply will await his departure to ac- 
cept the presidency of the World Bank. Then, 
say Washington observers, the Navy will can- 
cel the production program for the F-111B. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 22, 1967] 
TFX FATE WEIGHED BY NAVY—ALTERNATIVES 
PROPOSED BY FOUR COMPANIES 
(By George C. Wilson) 

The Navy is quietly studying proposals 
by four leading aircraft companies for an 
alternative to the Navy version of the TFX 
fighter-bomber. 

The rough designs, now in hand, are ex- 
pected to wind up on the desk of the newly 
named Secretary of Defense, Clark Clifford, 
for a decision on whether to cancel the 
present TFX contract or put the controver- 
sial plane into production. 

Some Navy leaders contend the service 
would come out ahead by canceling the 
present plane and putting its engines and 
armament into another airframe. 
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Cancellation of the Navy version—known 
as the F-111B—would not necessarily affect 
Air Force plans to buy about 1000 of its 
TFX version, the F—111A, which is already 
in production and will go into combat soon. 
But the F-111A’s unit cost would go up. 


ON HUSH-HUSH BASIS 


The new Navy TFX project has been kept 
on a hush-hush basis under the name 
F-111X. Now that it is out in the open, 
Congressional committees are sure to demand 
a look at the proposed alternatives to the 
F-111B. 

The outcome of the TFX argument means 
billions of dollars to aerospace companies, A 
Navy concellation would come on the heels 
of Britain’s decision to cancel its billion-dol- 
lar order for 50 F-111As as an economy move. 

The Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp.—a partner with General Dynamics 
Corp. in building the F-111B—got so wor- 
ried about the plane’s future that several 
months ago it quietly gave the Navy an al- 
ternative design. This prompted the Navy to 
ask for other p: š 

Informed sources said Vice Admiral Thom- 
as F. Connolly, deputy chief of naval opera- 
tions for air, recently went to the industry 
to see if the idea of an alternative to the 
F-111B had merit. He asked LTV Aerospace 
Corp., McDonnell-Douglas Corp. and North 
American Aviation to submit proposals. 
Those have now been received. 


TRIES FOR WHOLE PICTURE 


The Pentagon is likely to interpret the pro- 
posals as strictly voluntary since the compa- 
nies paid for them, Connolly, according to 
Navy associates, is trying to get the whole 
picture, not trying to shoot down the F- 
111B. 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara has 
championed the TFX as a plane that could 
be adaptable to both the Air Force and the 
Navy, with savings to both. But some law- 
makers view it as a “multi-billion dollar” 
blunder, and say the Navy version—which is 
still being flight-tested—is too expensive 
and heavier than desired for use on aircraft 
carriers. 

On the record, the Navy says the F-111B 
will cost $8 million each. But unofficial esti- 
mates are that the plane equipped for combat 
will cost about $20 million each. 

Connolly asked the airplane companies to 
submit preliminary designs and cost esti- 
mates for a plane which would cost less than 
that but still be able to do the basic job 
of protecting the Navy fleet. 

Informed sources said the Navy asked for 
a plane weighing no more than 55,000 
pounds, compared to about 70,000 pounds for 
the F-111B. 

The basic weapon for protecting the fleet 
from enemy bombers is the Phoenix air-to- 
air missile, a fantastically complex system 
designed to track several targets at once and 
pick out the most important ones to hit. 

A big question is whether a substitute for 
the F-111B could carry the load of six Phoe- 
nix missiles as well as all the electronic 
gadetry that goes with them. 

The airplane companies are in the midst 
of briefing Connolly on this and other ques- 
tions so he can present the case to Navy 
Secretary Paul R. Ignatius. LTV, for exam- 
ple, is slated to brief the Navy Tuesday. 

Ignatius’ predecessors, Deputy Defense 
Secretary Paul H. Nitze, took the position 
last year that—while the F-111B had prob- 
lems and was behind schedule—it was still 
the best weapons platform in sight for the 
1970s. 

Nitze based his conclusion partly on a Navy 
systems study by Rear Adm. Elmo R. Zum- 
walt. The Zumwalt study is contested by 
some Navy leaders who claim it assumed an 
unrealistically high Soviet bomber threat to 
justify the F-111B and its Phoenix missiles. 

This argument—still going on behind the 
scenes—is expected to surface soon. If not 
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before, it will come up during the Senate 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee hear- 
ings as Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) 
moves to cut the Fiscal 1969 funds for the 
F-111B. 

At stake are not only the 250 F—111Bs the 
Navy planned to buy from General Dynamics 
Grumman, but the next-generation Navy 
fighter, the VFAX. Scrapping the F-111B al- 
most certainly would mean postponing the 
VFAX which the Navy had hoped to have 
ready by about 1974 to combat new Soviet 
fighters. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 22, 1968] 


Navy QUIETLY Prepares To Unpo a Mc- 
NAMARA Progecr: THE F-111B—Ipgas 
Soucut ror New Carr To REPLACE 
FIGHTER PLANE DEFENSE SECRETARY BACKED 


(By Frederick Taylor) 


WASHINGTON.—Even as Defense Chief Mc- 
Namara prepares to step out, one of his first 
and most publicized decisions apparently is 
destined to be undone. 

It now appears that the F-111 fighter air- 
plane, originally known as the TFX, will be- 
come an Air Force plane only, rather than 
the joint Air Force-Navy project on which Mr. 
McNamara has insisted. 

At any rate, the Navy is quietly preparing 
for the demise of its version of the contro- 
versial airplane, and the mere fact of Navy 
agitation may provoke Congress to hasten 
the death of the Navy version. 

The service has asked four major manu- 
facturers for proposals to build an aircraft 
that would replace the F-111B, as the Navy's 
version is known, even before that plane 
could go on active duty. 


THE NEW AND THE OLD 


The new craft would include at least some 
of the technological advances contained in 
the F-111B and possibly even some of its 
parts. But the new job would be basically 
different. It would be smaller and lighter, for 
one thing. Prototypes of the F—111B are badly 
overweight, threatening to tax the capacity 
of the aircraft carriers from which they 
would fly. And the new plane would be de- 
signed mainly for high-altitude missions in 
defense of the fleet, rather than the low-level 
flight for which the Air Force version of the 
F-111 is built. 

The aircraft companies from which pro- 
posals have been solicited do not include 
General Dynamics Corp, the prime contractor 
for the F-111. They are McDonnell, Douglas 
Corp., Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Ling-Temco-Vought Inc., and North Amer- 
ican Aviation Inc. All but Ling-Temco- 
Vought are building parts for the F-111, and 
Grumman is the principal subcontractor for 
it. 

The four companies already have submit- 
ted preliminary proposals to build a new 
plane. Firm proposals are due early this 
spring. 

The Navy ostensibly is moving to replace 
the trouble-plagued F-111B because its top 
brass fears that Congress, which has been 
critical of the whole F-111 program and par- 
ticularly of the Navy's version, will in effect 
cancel the F-111B by cutting off funds for it. 

Actually, though, many Navy men are ev- 
ery bit as unhappy with the F-111B as are 
the critics on Capitol Hill. Unofficially, some 
of the brass have damned it from the start. 

MR. CLIFFORD ARRIVES 

And some Navy officials see a strong chance 
that the coming change at the Pentagon 
helm will speed the death of the F-111B. All 
along, the project has been Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s baby. He decided, for economy's 
sake, to build a plane to meet both Air Force 
and Navy needs. Incoming Secretary Clark 
Clifford will be more likely to cancel the F- 
111B, it’s reasoned, since his personal prestige 
won't be at stake. 

In any case, the Senate subcommittee on 
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preparedness, headed by Democrat John 
Stennis of Mississippi, plans hearings on the 
entire tactical aircraft situation this spring. 
Those hearings are expected to zero in on the 
troubles of the F—111B, which is running two 
years behind schedule. Experienced investi- 
gators, borrowed from another Senate sub- 
committee that previously investigated the 
F-111, have been at work for several weeks. 

Navy Officials say they fear the Stennis 
subcommittee will issue a report so damning 
that Congress will conclude that the plane 
never will meet its requirements. Congress 
then might refuse to provide the needed 
funds and leave the Navy for years without 
an aircraft it needs, the officials contended. 

Congress already is suspicious of the F-111 
project. The Defense Department asked for 
funds to build 20 of the Navy planes in the 
present fiscal year, begun last July. But the 
House cut this to 12 planes, the Senate voted 
for only six and a House-Senate conference 
committee compromised at eight. The Navy 
now has four prototype models on hand; a 
fifth crashed. 


AN APPEALING ALTERNATIVE 


And now, some insiders reason, the Navy's 
action in preparing for a possible cancellation 
of the F-111B will simply hasten that event. 
“If they tell Congress, ‘Yes, we have an al- 
ternative to the F-111B,’ and Congress 
doesn't like the plane anyway, Congress is 
more likely to say, ‘Use the alternative,’” 
says a representative of one of the aircraft 
makers being asked to plan a new Navy 
plane. 

That decision would be easier to make if 
the Navy could show that the $400 million 
already spent on the F-111B wouldn't be a 
complete loss, and that is what officials are 
now asking the aircraft makers to demon- 
strate. The Navy has requested the com- 
panies to submit proposals for an aircraft 
that would incorporate various components 
of the F-111B, meet fleet-defense require- 
ments and cost far less per plane than the 
$8 million to $10 million now estimated for 
the F-111B. 

“We've asked, what can you build for us 
that'll do the job using the F-111's engines 
and electronics systems—that sort of thing,” 
says one high officer involved in the program. 

The Navy also hopes that incorporating 
some of the F-111˙s advanced technology 
could reduce to four years the usual seven 
to eight years it takes to bring a new plane 
from the drawing board to active duty. This 
would give the sailors a new plane, if a go- 
ahead comes soon, by 1972 or 1973. That 
timetable would be about two years behind 
the one now planned for the F-111B. 

This speedup is aided by the choice of po- 
tential manufacturers. All four are expe- 
rienced producers of Navy aircraft. Three of 
the four are building F-111 components and 
are intimately aware of the plane’s strengths 
and shortcomings. 

Grumman not only makes tail sections for 
the F-111 but assembles the F-111B. McDon- 
nell builds the plane's pilot escape system 
and North American the highly advanced 
electronics system. Ling-Temco-Vought, the 
fourth company involved in the planning for 
a new plane, produces the A7 attack aircraft 
now being delivered to the fleet; the first 
ATs recently went into action in Vietnam. 

Grumman executives, like many Navy offi- 
cials, have become disillusioned with the F- 
111B and fearful of its cancellation. Grum- 
man and McDonnell independently sub- 
mitted unsolicited proposals to the Navy last 
year for planes that would replace the F- 
111B; each design utilized the unusual 
swing-wing feature of that plane but other- 
wise bore little relation to it. Those ideas 
may have sparked the Navy’s request for 
plans that would use a variety of F-111B 
components. 

Cancellation of the F-111B would be a blow 
to prime contractor General Dynamics, which 
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already has borne what it believes to be un- 
warranted abuse over the entire project. The 
company now has a contract for 493 airplanes 
costing $1.8 billion. These include 331 F- 
111As for the Air Force; 24 F-111Bs for the 
Navy; 64 FB-111s, a fighter-bomber version 
for the Air Force; 24 F-111s for the Austral- 
ian Air Force and 50 for Britain’s Royal Air 
Force. Just last week the British canceled 
their order; it is unclear whether the Penta- 
gon will boost its buying to compensate. 

But the 493 planes are only part of the 
final total the Defense Department has been 
planning to order. Recently it has indicated 
intentions to buy about 1,800 at a total cost 
of perhaps $12 billion. The Navy would get 
about 250 of those, at a cost of $2 billion to 
$2.5 billion. 

There's little doubt about the future of the 
Air Force version. Most of its early troubles 
have been corrected, and the plane is in pro- 
duction. A half-dozen models or so are to go 
to Vietnam for combat testing in a few 
weeks. But the Navy plane is another matter. 
The continuing root of trouble, critics say, 
is that it was based on a plane designed for 
the Air Force to do a different job. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
cannot believe that Congress will ap- 
propriate and continue to spend money 
out of the Federal Treasury to accomo- 
date the whim of those who are blind 
and cannot see, or, seeing, would ob- 
stinately persist in wasting the taxpay- 
er’s dollar on an airplane that is a flop. 
I have said many times that this pro- 
gram is a “multibillion-dollar blunder,” 
and I say today that if it is further pur- 
sued and insisted upon, wita respect to 
the Navy plane, by the Department of 
Defense, it can result in a national de- 
fense tragedy. 

Mr. President, this plane was designed 
to have available to us a weapon antici- 
patedly needed to meet the challenge of 
the planes and the missiles of a foreign 
foe in early 1970. Such weapons cannot 
be procured off the shelf. They are not 
in stock. They have to be researched and 
developed. We must start over now, af- 
ter more than 5 years of effort that has 
failed. 

Mr. President, I believe that we are 
going to have a new day in the Defense 
Department. I am persuaded that in the 
future critical problems will be resolved 
with less arbitrariness and that the 
judgment of experts in the military and 
in the field of aviation will be given 
proper considerations and greater 
weight in the making of judgments in- 
volving national defense and security. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the able 
Senator from Arkansas deserves great 
credit for the determined way in which 
he has followed through on the TFX 
problem since its inception. More than 
anyone else he has been responsible for 
the critical reevaluation of the program. 
He has continued to ask the right ques- 
tions about this weapon system’s defi- 
ciencies both in design and operation. 

I am confident Congress this year will 
take a longer and harder look than ever 
at the entire program, and particularly 
the F-111B, in order that we do not waste 
the taxpayers’ dollar on any airplane 
that is incapable of performing the com- 
bat missions required. 


DEATH OF PAUL WHITEMAN 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Decem- 
ber 29, while Congress was in adjourn- 
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ment, many of us were saddened by the 
death of one of our Nations leading pop- 
ular musicians of all time, Paul White- 
man. 

Many of us will remember Paul White- 
om as identified with our youth, as I 

0. 

During his long and outstanding ca- 
reer, he probably did more than anyone 
else to popularize what we call the jazz 
age in the 1920’s, and no one disputed 
his title of “King of Jazz.” He was also a 
very decent human being. 

Millions of music lovers will never 
forget his symphonic jazz rendition of 
George Gershwins “Rhapsody in Blue” or 
his own favorite song, When Day Is 
Done.” 

He was not only a gifted musician, but 
a warmhearted man, affectionately called 
“Pops” by his colleagues. 

Mr. Whiteman, who was 77 at the time 
of his death in Pennsylvania, was buried 
in Trenton, N.J., on January 2. 

At services held in New York City prior 
to the burial, Stanley Adams, the distin- 
guished president of the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors & Publishers 
and himself a composer of note, deliv- 
ered a moving eulogy which I felt Sena- 
tors would be interested in reading. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Adams’ eulogy of Paul Whiteman be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EULOGY FOR PAUL WHITEMAN 
(By Stanley Adams, president of ASCAP) 


Early in this century, Jazz left the deep 
South and meandered up the Mississippi. It 
nestled awhile in Natchez—stopped for a side 
trip to St. Louis and then settled in Chicago. 
Sometime later it hitched a ride on pre- 
vailing winds and flew East to New York. 

However, at that time, Jazz was music that 
was piayed in the shadows; it was more at 
home in the honky-tonks. Its rhythm beat 
against the walls of dimly lit cellars until it 
was rescued by Paul Whiteman, He was the 
pioneer who pointed the way. He was the 
giant of the Jazz era. 

His cherubic face and pencil thin mous- 
tache were his physical trademarks. 

His impeccable musical taste and unfail- 
ing fine instincts were his professional trade- 
marks, 

His standards were always as lofty as his 
mile high native city of Denver where, in 
1906, he played first viola in the Denver Sym- 
phony. He had been taught and trained for 
classical music. He might have made long 
strides in the field of the symphony, but 
fate placed a blindfold over his eyes, took him 
by the hand and led him on the path of 
popular music, 

An acquaintance of his, a fellow symphony 
musician, was offered the chance to lead a 
dance band. Feeling inadequate, he turned 
over the job to Paul Whiteman. That was the 
start of a meteoric career. What began as a 
gentle hum in the West became a mighty 
chorus in the East and soon there was music 
throughout the land. 

His records of “Whispering”, “Japanese 
Sandman”, “Avalon”, “Wang Wang Blues”, 
“Any Time and Any Day” were huge hits. 
His early training resulted in an orchestra 
of concert size. Naturally this heightened 
the appeal of his music. His was the first 
dance band to successfully hop from West 
to East, the first orchestra to play arrange- 
ments, the first to use full brass and reed 
sections, and the first to appear on the con- 
cert stage and in vaudeville. But more im- 
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portant, Pops was first in the affections of 
so many people. As George T. Simon vividly 
expressed it in the brochure accompanying 
Paul's 50th anniversary album and I quote, 
„Here's Pops, one of the most amazing men 
the music business, and, indeed, America 
itself has ever known. . great and lovable 
and warm and kind and full of zest and 
love of life found only in those who love the 
world. . and whom the world loves. 

“Go any place with Pops and you'll see 
it... the love and respect and the admira- 
tion of people everywhere .. . waitresses 
know him. . . and cab drivers and door- 
men . and the heads of big radio-TV net- 
works. . . and many chairmen of many 
boards of many world wide corporations. 
For Paul Whiteman is an institution...a 
warm wonderful, massive institution 
bright—eager—enthusiastic, whose heart 
touches all other hearts without even try- 
ing and is, in turn, touched back—with 
thanks. 

“Talk with anyone who knows Pops, best 
of all with those who know him best. They're 
not hard to find. These many friends of this 
genial happy human who collects friends 
as easily as he does his fabulous array of 
clothes—and who wears them just as well.” 

In the milky way of music, in the galaxy 
of the great ones, you will find stars who 
were created by “Pops” and pinned against 
the sky to gleam and glow for all to see. 
Wonderful ladies of song such as Mildred 
Bailey, Peggy Healy, Georgia Gibbs, Joan 
Edwards, Dinah Shore and Martha Tilton. 
Muse a moment over these magnificent mu- 
siclans—Bix Biederbecke, Bunny Berigan, 
Frankie Trumbauer, Ferde Grofe, Joe Venu- 
ti and Eddie Lang. Others such as Johnny 
Mercer and Hoagy Carmichael and that 
titanic trio—The Rhythm Boys, Al Rinker, 
Harry Barris, and the most famous alumnus 
of all—Bing Crosby. 

Everyone knows the saga of the introduc- 
tion and launching of Gershwin’s “Rhapsody 
in Blue.” That hushed moment when Paul's 
downbeat started the mournful but beautiful 
strains of that legendary work that gradually 
wooed and won the audience in Aeolian Hall. 

Yet, in Memory’s Hall I can still hear Mike 
Pingatore and banjo and Henry Busse’s trum- 
pet blending in the unforgettable “When Day 
Is Done” and “Together.” Jack Teagarden’s 
superb version of “Basin Street Blues” and 
Lover“ and “Lazy River.“ Tommy Dorsey 
with his unbelievable trombone tone doing 
“The Night Is Young” and his brother Jimmy 
playing his own composition “It’s The Dream- 
er in Me.” 

“Pops” Whiteman was interviewed on his 
50th Anniversary in this hurly burly business 
and I would like for him to speak for himself: 
“To have been part of American music for 50 
years; to have been privileged to have helped 
in its development, to be fortunate enough to 
have been able to encourage musical artists, 
composers and performers alike, and then to 
haye so many of them return and show such 
obvious affection and pleasure at being back 
again, making the same sort of sounds we 
used to make together—well, what more can 
a man want? I’m touched and thrilled by all 
this. And yet, if I want to talk about Amer- 
ican music, I must confess that as much as 
I enjoyed the past and appreciate the present, 
it’s the future that seems most important of 
all to me, because it’s in the future that we 
ought to be able to create even greater music 
as we reap the benefits of our numerous mis- 
takes and of, I hope, our even more numerous 
achievements. Fortunately, the future of 
American music has never looked bigger and 
brighter than it does right now. It is up to all 
of us to encourage and to develop that future 
with all the wisdom, with all the taste, with 
all the skills and with all the daring at our 
command.“ 


He did so much for so many people and, 
as a purveyor of talent, he stressed the song- 
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writer. A song is only words attached to ink 
dots on paper until somebody gives it wings. 

Paul catapulted countless songs into the 
rarified atmosphere of hitdom and it was the 
Whiteman plug that lifted many a songwriter 
to Double A, the then highest rating in 
ASCAP. 

Some years ago when the Society con- 
templated making special awards to popular 
songs, the first one we thought of to serve 
on the panel was Paul Whiteman. We hesi- 
tated to impose on him as it meant coming 
to New York from his out-of-town home and 
Involved hard work and possible criticism 
from unrewarded writers. Nothing shows his 
character and warmth more than his reply 
to our request. He said that he would be 
happy to serve those who had served him so 
well. For a few years his special knowledge 
and his total recall were of inestimable value 
in the deliberations of the panel. It was a 
sad moment when ill health dictated his 
resignation. 

There are over 12,000 members in ASCAP. 
To some Paul is a legend. To others an ideal. 
To all a man worthy of respect and abiding 
affection. I know there is not one who would 
not echo my heartfelt expression of sorrow 
to his family who were constantly in his 
thoughts. I am sure that they will find some 
small measure of consolation in rich mem- 
ories, in the esteem in which he is held by 
everyone and in our acknowledgements of 
deepest gratitude to Paul, who, in effect, 
raised popular music from the basement to 
the penthouse and was one of the foremost 
architects of today’s shining edifice of Amer- 
ican music. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR PEARSON AT 2 O’CLOCK 
TOMORROW AFTERNOON 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson] be recognized at 2 o'clock 
tomorrow afternoon for 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFFICER. Is there 
objection? If there is no objection, it is 
so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for not over 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


TOWARD TRUE PEACE IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, through- 
out the world men and women are look- 
ing hopefully toward Washington, and 
toward Hanoi, for a settlement that will 
end the continued bloodshed in Vietnam. 
Recent statements of the North Viet- 
namese Foreign Minister, the apparently 
favorable outcome of the U.S. mission to 
Cambodia, and the President’s message 
on the state of the Union, all suggest that 
an era of active and effective diplomacy 
may at last be dawning. 

These developments have again pro- 
duced renewed hopes of ending the war 
in Southeast Asia. There are many who 
believe that the time has come for pro- 
ductive bilateral negotiations with North 
Vietnam leading to an end of fighting. 
There is no American, nor, indeed, any 
rational human being on this earth who 
does not share this hope. 
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But a timely note of caution must be 
sounded. America has a deep stake in the 
peace and freedom of her neighbors and 
allies in the Pacific. We must not, in 
attempting to end the war in Vietnam, 
repeat the major oversight in the course 
of the American involvement. There must 
be support for our action on a broad 
international front. If history ever re- 
cords any aspect of the events of the 
summer of 1964 to be counted against 
American action in Southeast Asia, it 
would be our inability, or perhaps our un- 
willingness, to bring to bear on North 
Vietnamese aggression the joint condem- 
nation of the members of the United 
Nations, the participants in the Geneva 
Conference of 1954, or the SEATO mem- 
bers and the other non-Communist na- 
tions of Asia. We have paid for this fail- 
ing many times—in the erosion of sup- 
port for our Asian policy in Europe, in 
our inability to get action in the United 
Nations, and in the general misunder- 
standing of the support which the free 
nations of Asia have given to our cause. 
We shall pay for it again, if, by some 
mischance of diplomacy, America is 
brought to a precipitate military with- 
drawal without firm international guar- 
antees. All powers who have an interest 
in Asia must pledge to the peoples of 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand 
their continued commitment to the peace, 
independence and stability of Southeast 
Asia. 

Hope springs eternal, and the hope for 
peace is the most long cherished, long 
frustrated, in human history. The word 
“peace” evokes a vision worthy of the 
crusader quest for the Holy Grail—so 
long and so vain has been man’s search. 
Among those who seek peace today, 
there are many differing points of view— 
the pacificists, who oppose war in any 
form; the peacemakers, who would 
achieve international understanding; the 
brokers, who would trade one advantage 
for another; the dropouts, who quail 
at any effort on behalf of organized so- 
ciety; the peace-through-destruction 
crowd, who believe they can end war by 
sending all enemies to total oblivion. The 
words “hawk” and “dove” have never 
held much validity in the Vietnam dia- 
log, nor does the term “peacenik.” The 
objective of peace is sought by all sane 
human beings. The issue is how we get it. 

American objectives in Southeast Asia 
have for a long time required clarifica- 
tion. As I said in Los Angeles last March, 
there is an evident need to clarify the 
goals of the American people in Vietnam. 

The people, through their President and 
their Congress must sharpen the public 
dialogue in order to fix our goals, to put an 
end to the corruption of initiative which 
stems from misunderstanding and to reas- 
sure our gallant men in the field that their 
sacrifice is not in vain. 


We must continue to work toward that 
end. 

I might add that the news from Cam- 
bodia this morning, reporting yet an- 
other sidestep in that country’s vacil- 
lating policies shows once again how 
important it is in diplomacy to make 
national purpose clear. The tenor of to- 
day’s news suggests that Sihanouk sup- 
ports the goals of the National Libera- 
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tion Front. This is completely inconsist- 
ent with his professed neutrality—and 
will make the already complex path of 
negotiation even more difficult. 

We have been engaged in a military, 
diplomatic, and political effort to halt 
the spread of Communist domination, 
whether by overt aggression, subversion, 
or the more devious method of exported 
revolution, in the guise of “wars of na- 
tional liberation.” We have sought to give 
those nations who cast their lot for free- 
dom and independence, including those 
like Cambodia who choose isolation—or 
at least who on occasion say so—a 
chance to shape their own destiny. 

In Laos and Thailand, there is little 
doubt that the efforts of North Vietnam 
to infiltrate and dominate the local cul- 
ture have been stoutly resisted by the 
people. My own observations in Laos last 
fall convinced me that Ho Chi Minh and 
his Communist supporters in Laos are 
indeed engaged in aggression, in spite 
of solemn international agreements, and 
that their aggression has little support 
from the Lao people, who oppose Viet- 
namese domination in any form. 

In South Vietnam our effort has been 
aimed at helping to assure the people a 
government which the majority, includ- 
ing all of the different races, religions 
and sects, desire for themselves and can 
agree upon. Critics of American policy 
argue that the majority have not sup- 
ported the Saigon government. Results 
of the recent elections refute their argu- 
ment. On the contrary, the several recent 
elections show rather clearly that, given 
a viable alternative, the majority does 
not want communism. The American 
effort, both military and political, must 
be aimed at assuring them this fair 
choice—this is a limited objective, and 
it is well that this point be agreed upon 
by our own people, and be understood by 
our adversaries. 

No solution to the conflict in South- 
east Asia will be satisfactory or accept- 
able to America if it fails to provide am- 
ple guarantees from all those who hold 
power that each of the peoples of that 
area can and will be free to determine 
their fate. This clearly means an end to 
North Vietnamese invasion and subver- 
sion in Laos and Thailand, an end to 
North Vietnamese use of Cambodian ter- 
ritory for military staging and supply 
activities, and a decent opportunity for 
the unimpeded development of respon- 
sive and responsible government in South 
Vietnam. 

Negotiations which would fail to 
achieve these objectives would not bring 
peace, but only an uneasy truce in the 
“protracted war” which the Communists 
have visited on Asia for the past 25 years. 
Each succeeding wave of conflict has 
been more dangerous, more barbarous 
than the last. We must seek a solution 
that will end this vicious cycle of death 
and destruction. 

Mr. President, since the events of the 
summer of 1964, there has been a con- 
tinuing national argument over the ex- 
tent of the American interest in the af- 
fairs of Southeast Asia. Some have ar- 
gued that there is no American interest 
at all, I disagree. I say to them now, re- 
gardless of the issues or strategy, after 
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3 years of tragic, terrible conflict, we 
all have a stake in seeking to attain more 
than simply a cease-fire, hypocritically 
masked as an enduring settlement. I re- 
call a relevant couplet from Dryden: 

... Such subtle convenants shall be made 
"tll peace itself is war in masquerade. 


In my view a favorable outcome can 
only result from negotiations on a broad 
international scale bringing to bear the 
real weight for give and take by rational 
peoples who recognize that global sur- 
vival is at stake when hot conflict in- 
flames any region. A conference along 
the lines of the meeting at Geneva in 
1954 would be a giant step forward. I 
regret keenly that the Soviet Union has 
sought to undermine American diplo- 
macy’s efforts to expand the Interna- 
tional Control Commission in Cambodia. 
This is an ominous sign for the cause of 
peace. 

Nevertheless, America must persevere. 
Our diplomatic effort must be expanded 
to achieve the objective of a new Geneva. 
Prolonged bilateral talks with North 
Vietnam would unlikely serve the cause 
of free nations. I think the administra- 
tion may build dangerously false hopes, 
if it suggests that they will. A true spirit 
of negotiation will require that all per- 
sons with an interest in the outcome be 
represented. 

We are a long way from the situation 
which preceded the negotiated settle- 
ment in Korea in 1953. That agreement 
largely ratified an existing military sit- 
uation. The situation today in Southeast 
Asia is far more complicated. The plague 
of war has spread to many nations. We 
cannot exorcise it by any solemn unilat- 
eral purge of our own—no matter how 
moral our incantation may be. It would 
be as sinful now to make a precipitate 
decision to withdraw without considering 
the full consequences of our action, as it 
would be unnecessarily to expand the 
war. 

If there is to be any durable and honor- 
able peace in Southeast Asia, it will come 
with mutual agreement to achieve it and, 
then, if necessary, to enforce it. 


THE VIETNAMESE SITUATION 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, once again 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
California has made a significant con- 
tribution to the debate on a major prob- 
lem confronting the United States. 

He makes a number of important 
points. For example, he is quite right 
when he dismisses the labels of “hawk” 
and “dove” as inappropriate in the Viet- 
nam dialog since, as he puts it: 

The objective of peace is sought by all sane 
human beings . . . The issue is how to get 
it. 


I also commend him for his wisdom 
in urging international guarantees of any 
settlement reached, for ultimately a set- 
tlement not acceptable to the interested 
powers may not endure. 

In this connection, the desirability of 
an international conference involving the 
participation of all concerned powers is 
clear. When, in July 1966, I urged the 
convening of an all-Asian peace confer- 
ence to seek a settlement of the war, I 
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had this in mind. It was my view that 
all Asian nations have a stake in the out- 
come in Vietnam and that all Asian na- 
tions which wish to participate in the 
settlement should be included in the 
conference. 

On one point I would like to supple- 
ment the comments of the distinguished 
Senator. He states that results of the 
Vietnam elections refute the argument 
that the majority of South Vietnamese 
do not support the Saigon government. 
My own impression is that we cannot as- 
sume that a majority of South Vietnam- 
ese do actually support the Saigon gov- 
ernment. Although the voting percent- 
age was high, we cannot overlook the fact 
that only a third of the voters voted for 
the Thieu-Ky ticket. Moreover, those liv- 
ing in areas under Saigon government 
control were those able to vote, so the re- 
sult is not an expression of the will of all 
the South Vietnamese people. While I 
share the impression that a majority op- 
pose communism, this was not the is- 
sue in the election, and certainly there 
bh no Communist choice on the bal- 
ot. 

The distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia deserves commendation for his 
analysis. 


CLARENCE “NIBS” PRICE—GREAT 
COLLEGE SPORTS COACH AND 
GREAT SPORTSMAN 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, there is 
a special combination role that the great 
sports coach plays in our society: He is 
teacher of skills, counselor of youth, ex- 
ample of manhood, and introducer to the 
competitive nature of American society. 

Clarence Price, known as Nibs“ to his 
charges at the University of California 
and to many admirers in the sports 
world, died early this month, thus de- 
priving California of one of those great 
football coaches and men. Although re- 
tired from active coaching since 1954, he 
was a living reminder of another golden 
age of California sports and athletes. 

I recall clearly watching Nibs Price as 
he led his teams south to the University 
of Southern California when I was a 
student there. Whether he scored a stun- 
ning football upset victory over the Uni- 
versity of Southern California or suffered 
mightily, whether he won or lost in 
basketball, he was invariably a winner 
among men. He will be missed, He rep- 
resented the best in American college 
sports. He deserved to be honored, as I 
am sure he will be, by his university, by 
the entire sports world and particularly 
by the men who learned their sports and 
sportsmanship from Nibs Price. Here was 
a great sportsman. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article entitled, 
“Clarence Price Dies, Ex-Coach for Cali- 
fornia,” published in a recent issue of a 
California newspaper under the dateline 
Oakland, Calif. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLARENCE Price Dies, Ex-CoacH FOR 
CALIFORNIA 

OAKLAND, CaLir.—Private. services were 
scheduled today for Clarence (Nibs) Price, 
coach of football and basketball at the Uni- 
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versity of California for 36 years. Price, 77, 
died Saturday after a prolonged illness. 

Price came to California in 1919 as an 
assistant to Coach Andy Smith of California 
and seven years later took over as both head 
football and basketball coach. 

His 1929 team handed Southern California 
a stunning 15-7 upset, but the Trojans 
gained revenge by clobbering Cal the next 
year, 74-0. Price turned to coaching basket- 
ball full time after that season. 

His basketball teams won six Pacific Coast 
Conference titles and 11 Southern Division 
championships during his regime. 

In 1954, Price retired and entered the real 
estate business. 


THE CARMICHAEL ENIGMA: WHAT 
ARE HIS AIMS? 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, Mr. Robert C. Maynard, 
Washington Post staff writer, wrote an 
article which appeared in the Sunday, 
January 21, 1968, issue of the Washing- 
ton Post. The article is entitled “Car- 
michael Enigma: What Are His Aims?” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle to which I have referred be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CARMICHAEL ENIGMA: WHAT ARE His AIMS? 
(By Robert C. Maynard) 

Rufus (Catfish) Mayfield was asked last 
week what he thought of Stokely Car- 
michael’s organizing drive in Washington. 

“He'll either wake somebody up or scare 
em to death,” the 20-year-old former head 
of Pride Inc. answered. 

Questions of what Carmichael might 
achieve in Washington are heard everywhere 
since he began his unity move among Negroes 
here two weeks ago. There are few answers 
because only Carmichael and a few of his 
SNCC colleagues can know for sure what he 
is trying to achieve. 

What has emerged for the public thus far 
is two Stokely Carmichaels. The one first seen 
two weeks ago when he called together 100 
Negro leaders from moderate to radical was 
the Carmichael of conciliation and tolerance. 

The other is what some refer to as “the 
old” Carmichael, the fire-eating revolution- 
ary, just back from such ideologically exotic 
capitals as Hanoi and Havana. 

Which one, many observers are asking, is 
the Carmichael who would organize all of 
the Negroes in Washington into a “Black 
United Front“? 

On a single day, Carmichael lent support 
by his presence to the announced intentions 
of a SNCC draft resister and held a meeting 
with the head of the local Urban League. 

The reason for the meeting with the Urban 
League official, executive director Sterling 
Tucker, was—although neither would say 
so—to repair the bulwark of the Front. It 
sagged a little the previous day, when the 
League publicly announced it would wait and 
see where Carmichael and the front were 
headed before it joined. 

When one member of the Black United 
Front steering committee heard that Car- 
michael had backed up a draft resister on 
Thursday, he said: 

“The next meeting ought to be a very lively 
session.” The Front is due to meet early next 
month to discuss its goals and program. 

MORE INFORMATION 

That's what I’m waiting to hear about,” 
said H. Carl Moultrie, president of Washing- 
ton NAACP. Moultrie said he would decide 
after “getting more information” whether to 
join the Front. 

When Carmichael says of Whitney M. 
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Young Jr., “Brother Whitney is flesh of my 
fiesh and blood of my blood,” he is the “new,” 
unity Carmichael, paying tribute to Young’s 
Urban League, 

That is the same Carmichael who answers 
a minister's condemnation by worshipping 
the following morning at his church. 

But later that night, on Radio Station 
WOL, Carmichael was talking about “taking 
over” the local institutions such as the po- 
lice and schools. Some of his flesh of my 
flesh” was said to have crawled at the thought 
of a coalition with him. 

On another radio program, pre for 
broadcast this evening on WOL at 7:30 
o’clock, Carmichael was questioned by four 
reporters. Mayfield also sat in, and it was 
there that he made the “scare em to death” 
remark. 

Perhaps Mayfield foresaw an exchange that 
took place late between Carmichael and one 
of the newsmen. The reporter read a quota- 
tion from a Copenhagen interview with Car- 
michael, 

HAVE TO PUSH 


“Before you create revolution,” Carmichael 
was quoted as saying, “you have to heighten 
contradiction. As long as there is hope, people 
are not going to fight. They won’t fight unless 
you push ... You create disturbances, you 
keep pushing the system until they have to 
hit back.” 

Then Carmichael was asked if the Black 
United Front, the coalition of moderate and 
radical Negroes he has called together “was 
part of your thinking to get the moderate 
leadership to understand what happens when 
you keep pushing?” 

With a slight smile, Carmichael said, “It’s 
pretty clear . . by involving them (moder- 
ates) with the masses, it will show them the 
contradictions.” 

He added that to heighten these contra- 
dictions “is pretty simple in the District of 
Columbia.” 

WHY WASHINGTON? 


Earlier, at the very beginning of the tap- 
ing session, Carmichael was asked an al- 
most perennial question, “Why Washing- 
ton?” 

He said that Washington typified Amer- 
ica’s crisis of black and white. 

“It seems to me it must represent clearly 
in the minds of people around the world 
exactly what this country is about and (non- 
whites elsewhere) must not be brainwashed” 
by America. 

When the “contradictions” become clearer 
to Negroes and nonwhites elsewhere, Car- 
michael said, “in Africa our brothers will 
be able to see through all that nonsense the 
honkies are trying to put down.” 

It is, finally, what Stokely Carmichael is 
“trying to put down” for Negroes in Wash- 
ington that remains the enigma, 


CONGO PRESSES UNITED STATES 
FOR TROOP, FIGHTER PLANES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on yesterday the Washington Post 
carried an article written by Warren 
Unna. The article is entitled “Congo 
Presses United States for Troop, Fighter 
Planes.” I will read certain paragraphs 
from this article. 

The article reads in part as follows: 


The Congo wants the United States to help 
it buy three C-130 troop-carrying Hercules 
transport planes and a squadron of jet 
fighters. 

The request was pressed by Congolese For- 
eign Minister Justin Bomboko during his 
talks here last week with top Administration 
Officials. It also was put forth by the Con- 
golese President, Gen. Joseph D. Mobutu, to 
Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey during 
Humphrey’s visit to the Congolese capital of 
Kinshasa earlier in the month. 
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Mobutu reportedly told Humphrey that 
since it was the United States which three 
times in the past had come to his country’s 
rescue with military help, why not let him 
have his own planes next time to do his own 
rescue work? 

Some in the U.S. Administration feel Mo- 
butu already has the capacity to move troops 
around by commandeering planes from his 
Air Congo a commercial line which even 
includes two Caravelle jet transports. The jet 
fighter request is regarded as a prestige item 
to keep up with his neighbor, Portuguese 
Angola, as well as with nearby Ghana and 
Nigeria. 


Mr. President, I want to state for the 
record that I am categorically opposed 
to any such development. Any such U.S. 
action, in my judgment, would be inde- 
fensible on any grounds. 

It would most certainly be a provoca- 
tive gesture to the Congo’s neighbors. 

Furthermore, it occurs to me that the 
Congo can much more profitably use its 
resources on internal development of the 
country. Or does it propose that the 
aa States provide the aircraft as a 

t? 

I feel reasonably sure, Mr. President, 
that Members of the Senate and House 
will take a very dim view of the Congo- 
lese leaders’ maneuverings in this direc- 
tion. There is very little doubt in my mind 
that they are seeking prestige more than 
the security they have advanced as their 
reason for wishing to obtain the planes. 

The United States has enough legiti- 
mate irons in the fire as it is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, without stirring up new animosi- 
ties by arming the Congo. 

We have gone to President Mobutu's 
rescue with military assistance several 
times in the past, and this in itself 
brought a widespread adverse reaction 
as unwarranted intervention. We do not 
need another Vietnam in Africa. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle dealing with this situation from the 
Washington Post of Sunday, January 21, 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONGO PRESSES UNITED STATES FOR TROOP, 
FIGHTER PLANES 
(By Warren Unna) 

The Congo wants the United States to 
help it buy three C-130 troop-carrying Her- 
cules transport planes and a squadron of jet 
fighters. 

The request was pressed by Congolese 
Foreign Minister Justin Bomboko during 
his talks here last week with top Adminis- 
tration officials. It also was put forth by the 
Congolese President, Gen. Joseph D. Mobutu, 
to Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey dur- 
ing Humphrey’s visit to the Congolese 
capital of Kinshasa earlier in the month. 

Mobutu reportedly told Humphrey that 
since it was the United States which three 
times in the past had come to his country’s 
rescue with military help, why not let him 
have his own planes next time to do his own 
rescue work? 

He noted that his 30,000-man army was 
larger than the Congo either needed or could 
afford and said it could be whittled down 
considerably with large troop transport 
planes to rush soldiers to places where they 
might really be needed. 

Mobutu, according to accounts, made a 
plea for a jet squadron on the argument 
that the foreign mercenaries, who made 
such trouble for his government in last 
year’s rebellion, had the planes to transgress 
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Congolese territory with airdrops while he 
had nothing to put into the air to oppose 
them. 

Some in the U.S. Administration feel 
Mobutu already has the capacity to move 
troops around by commandeering planes 
from his Air Congo, a commercial line which 
even includes two Caravelle jet transports. 
The jet fighter request is regarded as a 
prestige item to keep up with his neighbor, 
Portuguese Angola, as well as with nearby 
Ghana and Nigeria. 

U.S. assistance to the Congo for any mili- 
tary planes is likely to run into trouble in 
Congress. 

Last year, when the Administration put 
three U.S. Air Force C-130's at Mobutu's dis- 
posal to help put down the rebellion, Senate 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) 
denounced this as an “immoral interven- 
tion” which could lead to “another Viet- 
nam.” 

At the end of the year, Congress wrote 
highly restrictive amendments into the for- 
eign aid bill. They were designed to prevent 
U.S. economic aid from being diverted to 
military purposes by underdeveloped nations 
and also to prevent the Pentagon from using 
Export-Import Bank credits to help these 
countries make their own arms purchases. 

Even if Mobutu should succeed in finding 
the money elsewhere to purchase the C—130s 
at $2.3 million apiece, the Administration 
still is obliged to approve an export license 
to the plane’s manufacturer, Lockheed, to 
go ahead with a military sale. 

As for the jet fighter squadron, Mobutu, 
with an Italian military training program 
in the Congo, reportedly has his eye on the 
Italian Macchi. Using U.S. dollars for an 
Italian purchase presumably would run 
counter to President Johnson’s campaign to 
build up the U.S, balance of payments, 

Congolese Foreign Minister Bomboko re- 
ceived considerably more encouragement on 
his visit here on President Mobutu's request 
for more Peace Corps personnel and assist- 
ance in getting the Northeast Congo’s cof- 
fee, cotton, tea and palm oil plantations 
back into business following the rebellion- 
inflicted devastation. 

Three technical experts from the Agency 
for International Development and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture left for the 
Congo just recently to help with road resto- 
ration, labor organization and a weed eradi- 
cation program. The aim is to get the Con- 
golese plantations back into production, so 
that their valuable exports can bring in the 
foreign exchange needed to make the Congo 
more self-sufficient. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to speak for 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
spoke about the request made by the 
Congo for U.S. supplies and military 
equipment and other help. 

I join in the remarks he made. I do 
so especially because of my growing con- 
cern that I consider that our help to 
foreign countries throughout the world 
instead of bringing friendship to us has 
frequently brought hostility. 

This morning, on television, a film was 
shown of a Japanese demonstrator in- 
citing Japanese youth against the Ameri- 
can carrier Enterprise, which was in Ja- 
pan. For the period of approximately 4 
or 5 days, demonstrations have been in 
progress. Finally, the Enterprise went 
into Japan. This morning, however, one 
of the inciters, a young Japanese man, 
with hair disheveled, voice rather shriek, 
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was calling upon the youth of Japan to 
demonstrate against the United States. 

We are in Japan to protect Japan. We 
have helped them. We have enabied them 
to establish an economy that vies with 
probably five of the strongest economies 
in the world. 

The point I wish to make, however, is 
that this young Japanese man was an ex- 
change student under the Fulbright pro- 
gram. The U.S. Government, through the 
Fulbright bill, paid primarily the ex- 
penses of this young hostile man to the 
United States, while he was here, study- 
ing in our institutions of higher learning. 

He was a beneficiary of the Fulbright 
program, and I wonder to what extent 
his hostility, fury, and demonstrations 
are the consequence of false assumption 
of what the Fulbright program means. I 
believe we are justified in asking how 
many other Fulbright program students 
throughout the world are likewise in- 
flaming and inciting foreigners to be 
against our country. 

It is rather painful to understand that 
while we have been pouring out billions 
of dollars of rich, mediocre, and low- 
income taxpayers to help foreign coun- 
tries, we are, with increasing frequency, 
beset with the challenge that is appear- 
ing everywhere against our country. 

I cannot look upon what is happening 
in the spirit of equanimity. It simply can- 
not be done. Charity, beneficence, good 
will, gifts of food, money, and gold, in- 
stead of bringing us friendship, seeming- 
ly have brought to us hostility and en- 
mity everywhere. 

On this subject, therefore, I wish to 
subscribe to what the Senator from West 
Virginia said a moment ago about the 
Congo. We will have to take a look every- 
where to see if we should not begin to 
recognize that excessive charity and gifts 
can become an evil rather than a service 
to the Nation. 


REMOVAL OF THE 25-PERCENT 
GOLD SUPPORT 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday night the President of the 
United States recommended to Congress 
that we remove the 25-percent gold sup- 
port that now underlies the paper cur- 
rency of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the United States. 

I have in my hand a $20 bill. This bill 
is secured by 25 percent in gold; that is, 
I understand that if the value of it 
should vanish completely because of in- 
flation, 25 percent in gold, which is $5, 
could not be taken from me. The Presi- 
dent recommended that the 25 percent 
in gold supporting the integrity of our 
paper money be removed. 

My judgment is deep that that was 
the only course he could recommend, in 
face of what is confronting the United 
States today in connection with its 
monetary, fiscal, and exchange policies 
in the world. I regret very much that it 
had to be done, but I repeat that, in my 
opinion, that is the only course that 
could be followed. 

Mr. President, the Members of the 
Senate and Members of the House have, 
in the past, rung the alarm bell about 
what would happen to our country if a 
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stable, sound economic policy were not 
adopted. I have been condemned fre- 
quently. I am condemned now by a 
band of small politicians in Ohio, on the 
ground that I have been inordinately 
concerned about the fiscal and monetary 
policies of our Nation. 

There are those who labor under the 
opinion that the Treasury of the United 
States has no bottom. They would have 
the Government spend and spend and 
spend—not looking at all into the future 
and not concerning themselves about 
what will eventually happen. 

If one were to go to Ohio today, he 
would find that that is the condemna- 
tion heaped upon me—that I have been 
too careful about the taxpayers’ money; 
that I have not joined in programs of 
expenditure, programs which I thought 
well could wait, so as to avoid the re- 
moval of the silver from the coins, the 
removal of the 25-percent gold support 
on deposits in the Federal Bank, and, 
finally, the removal of the 25-percent 
gold support on our currency. 

Mr. President, for 11 years I have been 
arguing on the floor of the Senate, “Be- 
ware of the day when the piper will have 
to be paid.” That day is pretty close at 
hand. 

The President never would have rec- 
ommended the removal of the 25-per- 
cent gold support on the paper currency 
which we carry unless he knew that it 
was absolutely inevitable in order to pre- 
vent a complete collapse of the entire 
fiscal basis of our country. 

About 5 years ago, I spoke on this sub- 
ject on the floor of the Senate, and, in 
effect, I uttered the thoughts that were 
rather substantially uttered by the Presi- 
dent last Wednesday night. I do not have 
the President's message before me, but 
my recollection is that he spoke last 
Wednesday night about: first, reducing 
our investments abroad; second, re- 
ducing the purchasing of bonds and 
other instruments of indebtedness from 
foreign countries; third, an accelerated 
repatriation of funds now located in for- 
eign countries; fourth, a reduction of 
the number of Americans who are tour- 
ing in foreign nations, spending Ameri- 
ean dollars, when they could find the 
same joy, entertainment, and inspiration 
by visiting America; and, fifth, a reduc- 
tion of our international balances by at- 
tempting to induce foreigners to visit 
America at the same time that we are 
inducing American nationals not to visit 
foreign countries. 

I subscribe to all of these recommen- 
dations made by the President. There 
are cries from many, especially from the 
airline companies now, that their in- 
dustries will be seriously financially 
affected. 

Mr. President, I wish to highlight my 
remarks at this point. Except for the 
involvement in Vietnam, and except for 
the lawlessness, insurrection, and civil 
war that we are now suffering within 
our own country, there is no problem 
of graver importance than this subject— 
and I shudder to say it—the prospect of 
the devaluation of the American dollar 
in the same way that Britain had to 
devaluate its pound. 

If anyone thinks of a subject more 
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important and more grave, I would like 
to Lave him state it. The public does not 
know the seriousness of the problem. 
The public does not know what happens 
to annuities, retirement payments, and 
government bonds that are bought un- 
der the representation that every penny 
put in will be returned. What are the 
forebodings for those people who daily, 
with care and caution, put aside a few 
dollars, stating, “I will get a nest egg, 
and in my old age it will take care of 
me.” The forebodings are of the most 
grave character. 

Mr. President, let us take a look at the 
gold situation. In about 1953 or 1954 we 
had $24 billion in gold in the United 
States, and we had outstanding against 
us about $5 billion in immediately de- 
mandable credits held by foreign coun- 
tries, which were debits of our own, for 
payment. 

Mr. President, today we have $13 bil- 
lion in gold. That is $11 billion less than 
we had in 1953 or 1954. But the imme- 
diately demandable credits of foreign 
countries have risen from $5 billion to 
$30 billion. Foreign creditors, holding im- 
mediately demandable credits, payable 
in dollars, as far as 2, 3, and 4 years back, 
decided they did not want our dollars; 
they wanted payment in gold. 

The people do not understand that 
while I have $10 in currency, I cannot go 
to the Federal Reserve Bank and say, 
“Give me 25 percent in gold,” or “Pay it 
off in gold.” 

Foreign creditors, when they turn their 
credits into foreign banks, can say to the 
United States, “I do not want your paper 
dollar. I do not want it because its 
value is vanishing.” It would require a 
lot of gall to argue that there is not some 
sense and strength to that argument. If 
they do not want our paper dollars in 
payment of their debts, what can they 
do? They can demand payment in gold. 

Of the $13 billion in gold that we have, 
$12 billion is earmarked, as I earlier 
stated, in support of our paper money. 
One billion dollars is available for the 
payment of $30 billion of immediately 
demandable credits held by foreign gov- 
ernments. 

So the President, faced with a situa- 
tion of having $1 billion in gold and $30 
billion of debt, asks, “What can I do?” 
The paper money is no longer accep- 
table; we have to provide the gold. So 
the President recommends that the $12 
billion which now supports the paper 
currency be liberated, so that it can be 
used for the payment of our interna- 
tional obligations. I, of course, under the 
circumstances, will support the President 
in his recommendation to solve a prob- 
lem that cannot be delayed. If we do 
not solve it, our word will be broken, 
and there will be economic catastrophe 
everywhere. 

But let us assume that we have solved 
the immediate problem confronting us 
about nations wanting payment in gold. 
What are we to do about the future? We 
have taken the silver out of coins and 
have used it to run the Government. We 
have taken the gold that supported bank 
deposits in the Federal Reserve System 
and have used it to run the Government. 
We now will take the gold supporting our 
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paper currency and will use it to run the 
Government. 

What will be the next demand, unless 
we tighten our belts? If we continue to 
spend annually more than we take in, 
worse trouble will lie ahead. 

I ask the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] the number of years in the 
last 35 years that the Government has 
had a nondeficit operation? Is it 5 years 
or more? As I recall, it is 5 years; I am 
quite sure it is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE, I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. For the 
past 38 years, our Government has lived 
within its income for only 6 years. In 
each of the past 6 years we have had a 
sizable deficit. In fact, in the past 6 years 
this administration has spent over $60 
billion more than was taken in when we 
use the standard accounting practices 
which were always followed prior to this 
administration. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In 38 years, we have 
had 6 years of nondeficit operations. My 
query is: What family could survive by 
operating its economy in that way? Not 
n. single one. Nor can our country stand 

Mr. ELLENDER. I served in this body 
for 31 of the 33 years the Senator is 
speaking of. During the 6 years in which 
we were in the black and in which sur- 
pluses were developed, on several oc- 
casions those surpluses resulted primarily 
from slick bookkeeping practices. In 
other words, the surpluses were phony. 
Within 60 days after the 30th of June, 
we were often back in the red. If our 
debts had been paid promptly on June 30, 
there would have been few years during 
that period in which we were operating 
in the black, 

In addition, the record shows a surplus 
of $754 million in fiscal 1947 and $8.4 
billion for fiscal 1948. These were imme- 
diately after the Second World War, 
when heavy expenditures did not have 
to be made, as programed by the Exec- 
utive. 

To return to the point I made earlier 
about phony budget surpluses, the record 
will show that the relatively small sur- 
pluses of fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 
1960 totaling $1.6 billion, $1.6 billion and 
$1.2 billion respectively resulted from 
bookkeeping legerdemain. As a matter 
of fact, these surpluses were really re- 
ductions of deficits of either the imme- 
diate prior or subsequent fiscal year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I know 
that to the ears of some of my listeners, 
my remarks have not been very accepta- 
ble. The Bible says, “Ask, and it shall be 
given you.” Sometimes there are ears that 
do not want the mind to know. 

I repeat, beware of what lies ahead. 
I will not change my course. I will not 
allow my judgment to be determined by 
what seems to be the immediate good, 
without looking into the long-range fu- 
ture to find out whether that immediate 
good will not be destructive of the very 
health, strength, and foundation of the 
country in the future. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I yield. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there may be those who do not 
agree with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch! from time to time, but I feel 
that all of us upon many occasions do 
agree with him. I agree with him on 
many of the points he has made today, 
and many of the things he has stated in 
the Senate heretofore. 

Always, I admire his diligence, his in- 
tegrity, his forthrightness, his courage, 
and his frankness. 

Edmund Burke said this: 

Your representative owes you not his in- 
dustry only but his judgment, and he be- 
trays, instead of serving, you if he sacrifices 
it to your opinion. 


The Senator from Ohio, as I have ob- 
served him upon this floor during the 
years of my service here, has sought to 
render his constituents not his industry 
only but his judgment, and in not sacri- 
ficing his judgment to the opinion of 
some, he has not betrayed his people 
but has served them instead. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia very much, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I join in 
complimenting the Senator from Ohio 
for calling the attention of the Senate 
to this problem and for the very timely 
warning he has given us. I think both 
the Senate and the administration 
should pay attention to what he says. 
Unquestionably, within the next few 
months we will be confronted with some 
hard and unpleasant decisions which we 
shall have to make, and to the extent 
that we are able to meet and cope with 
those problems will determine not only 
the future course of history but also the 
stability of the American dollar and our 
form of government. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, I shall have difficulty in sub- 
scribing to a policy of increased taxes 
while at the same time supporting in- 
8 spending on items that can well 
wait. 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for yielding to me to make this 
statement. 


REPORT ON OPERATION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting to you my Third 
Annual Report on the operation of the 
International Coffee Agreement as re- 
quired by P.L. 89-23. 

During the past year, the 65 member 
countries of the Agreement representing 
over 98 percent of the world trade in 
coffee continued to work together to 
stabilize coffee prices at levels equitable 
to both producers and consumers. Con- 
trols over export quotas were strength- 
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ened. Selective quota adjustments as- 
sured consumers of an adequate supply 
of various types of coffee at reasonable 
price levels. 

The present Agreement expires on Sep- 
tember 30 of this year. Negotiations on 
an extended Agreement are underway 
with emphasis on production controls 
and a diversification and development 
fund. These measures are designed to 
hasten the day when production is 
brought into balance with demand and 
the controls being implemented under 
the Agreement can be placed on a 
standby basis. 

The International Coffee Agreement 
continues to be of major benefit to both 
producers and consumers and merits the 
further support of the United States. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, January 22, 1968. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN APPRO- 

PRIATION 

A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
appropriation to the Selective Service System 
for “Salaries and expenses” for the fiscal 
year 1968, has been reapportioned on a basis 
which indicates the necessity for a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

REPORT OF JUDGMENTS RENDERED BY U.S. 
Court or CLAIMS 

A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court of 
Claims, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report setting forth all the judgments ren- 
dered by the U.S. Court of Claims for the 
year ended September 30, 1967 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

REPORT OF OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


A letter from the Acting Director, Office 
of Civil Defense, Office of the Secretary of 
the Army, Department of the Army, report- 
ing, pursuant to law, on property acquisi- 
tions of emergency supplies and equipment, 
for quarter ended December 31, 1967; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO RETIREMENT ACT 
FoR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS IN THE Dis- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the act for 
the retirement of public school teachers in 
the District of Columbia (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

REPORT OF OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the 
Office of Civil Defense of the District of 
Columbia, for the fiscal year 1967 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT ON COOPERATIVE WATER RESOURCES 
RESEARCH AND TRAINING 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, the third an- 

nual report of activities and accomplishments 

in cooperative water resources research and 

training, dated December 1967 (with an ac- 
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companying report); to the Committee on In- 

terior and Insular Affairs. 

Report oF LOAN APPLICATION From VALLEY 
CENTER MUNICIPAL WATER DISTRICT OF VAL- 
LEY CENTER, CALIF, 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, receipt 
of an application for a loan inthe amount of 
$6,500,000 from the Valley Center Municipal 
Water District of Valley Center, Calif.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

REPORTS ON APPROVED VISA PETITIONS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, reports concerning visa petitions 
which have been approved according the 
beneficiaries of such petitions third prefer- 
ence and sixth preference classification (with 
accompanying reports); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

REPORT ON AUDIT oF ACCOUNTS OF FUTURE 

FARMERS OF AMERICA 

A letter from the chairman, board of direc- 
tors, Future Farmers of America, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on the audit 
of the accounts of the Future Farmers of 
America for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1967 (with an accompanying report), to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMIS- 
SION ON EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, AND JUDI- 
CIAL SALARIES 
A letter from the Chief Justice, Supreme 

Court of the United States, transmitting, 

pursuant to law, the names of appointees to 

serve as members of the Commission on 

Executive, Legislative, and Judiciary salaries; 

to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 

Service. 

REPORT OF GEORGETOWN BARGE, Dock, ELE- 

VATOR & RAILWAY Co. 

A letter from a member of the law firm of 
Steptoe & Johnson, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
of the Georgetown Barge, Dock, Elevator & 
Railway Co. for the year ended December 31, 
1967 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 1 


“Concurrent resolution, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to instruct 
and direct the Treasury Department of 
the United States to issue a series of bills 
in any denomination of the currency of 
the United States Depicting the Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial, The Shrine 
of Democracy’, thereon 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota, the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein: 

“Whereas, Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial, located in the scenic Black Hills 
area of the State of South Dakota, has been 
Officially proclaimed as ‘The Shrine of De- 
mocracy’ and is recognized as a national mon- 
ument; and, 

“Whereas, the federal government has 
played a vital role in the recognition and 
financing of the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial; and, 

“Whereas, Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial has been acclaimed a national and 
international reputation and is visited an- 
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nually by hundreds of thousands of people 
from throughout the country and from many 
foreign nations; and, 

“Whereas, the portrayal of the Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial envisaged our 
national heritage and the religious, social 
and economic freedoms for which it stands; 
and, 

“Whereas, the great Americans enshrined 
by this Memorial, Presidents George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt, have come to be 
known as the founding fathers of some of 
the most meaningful traditions incumbent 
to our way of life; as inspirations to all 
who are concerned with the preservation 
and safeguarding of a democratic society, 
and, as courageous and faithful defenders of 
the basic principles underlying our form of 
government by having dedicated themselves 
to overcoming what during their respective 
times were considered and are now recog- 
nized as some of the greatest trials which 
per system of free democracy has confronted; 
an + 

“Whereas, as was true in the past and is 
now true during present times of national 
and international strife and conflict, it is 
necessary and proper that the symbols of 
freedom and democracy be emphasized and 
brought before the people by their govern- 
mental representatives; and, 

“Whereas, it has been the custom and 
policy of the Treasury Department of the 
United States to utilize the likenesses of 
the outstanding and immortal leaders of this 
country on various series and denominations 
of our currency; and, 

“Whereas, the use of a representation of 
the Mount Rushmore National Memorial, 
‘The Shrine of Democracy’, on a series of 
bills of any denomination of our currency 
by the Treasury Department of the United 
States would serve as a daily reminder of 
the spirit and ideals of all Americans, 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the 
Senate of the Forty-third Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring therein, that the 
Congress of the United States be memorial- 
ized to take whatever action might be neces- 
sary and appropriate to the instruction and 
direction of the Treasury Department of the 
United States to issue a series of bills of 
any denomination of the currency of the 
United States depiciting the Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial, ‘The Shrine of 
Democracy’, thereon, and, 

“Be it further resolved, that if it be deter- 
mined by the Treasury Department of the 
United States that it need no instruction 
or direction by the Congress of the United 
States to accomplish the purpose and intent 
of this Resolution, that it initiate and im- 
plement whatever action it might take to 
accomplish its objective; and, 

“Be it further resolved, that copies of 
this Concurrent Resolution be transmitted 
by the Secretary of the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota to the Offices of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the members 
of the Congressional delegation of the State 
of South Dakota, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Department of the United States, and 
the Governor of the State of South Dakota. 

“Adopted by the Senate January 5, 1968. 

“Concurred in by the House of Represent- 
atives January 9, 1968. 

“LEM OVERPECK, 


“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“JAMES D. JELBERT, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 


“PAUL INMAN, 
“Chief Clerk.” 
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Resolutions of House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“Resolutions memorializing Congress to de- 
feat the proposal to cut back by 25% on 
reimbursement to the States by the Fed- 
eral Government for welfare costs 


“Whereas, The federal government has re- 
imbursed the States to the extent of 50% 
of its disbursements for welfare; and 

“Whereas, The costs of government in gen- 
eral have increased considerably; and 

“Whereas, The costs of medicaid through- 
out the nation have spiraled; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby memorializes Con- 
gress to defeat the current proposal before 
it to cut back by 25% the federal government 
reimbursement of 50% to the States for their 
welfare disbursements by July 1, 1969; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted by the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth to members of the Massachusetts 
Delegation in Congress. 

“House of Representatives, adopted, De- 
cember 14, 1967. 

“WILLIAM C. N 
“Clerk. 
“Attest: 
“Kevin H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Carolina; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 


“A concurrent resolution requesting the 
South Carolina congressional delegation 
to support legislation introduced by Con- 
gressman Thomas S. Gettys to enlarge the 
Cowpens battlefield site 


“Whereas, on January 17, 1781 the Ameri- 
can forces under Brigadier General Daniel 
Morgan destroyed a numerically superior 
force of British regulars under command of 
Colonel Banastre Tarleton at the Battle of 
Cowpens; and 

“Whereas, the Battle of Cowpens was a 
great American victory, a turning point in 
the Revolution, and opened the way to final 
victory at Yorktown; and 

“Whereas, The Battle of Cowpens is re- 
garded as one of the Great Battles of History 
as is shown in the book entitled ‘The Cow- 
pens-Guilford Courthouse Campaign’ one 
of a series of books on Great Battles of His- 
tory edited by Hanson W. Baldwin of the 
New York Times; and 

“Whereas, the Battle of Cowpens is now 
inadequately commemorated by a national 
military site consisting of only an acre and 
a half of land; and 

“Whereas, Congressman Thomas S. Gettys 
of the Fifth Congressional District intro- 
duced a bill in the Ninetieth Congress of the 
United States for the enlargement of the 
Cowpens Battlefield site; and 

“Whereas, it is proper that this hallowed 
ground, this battlefield of freedom, conse- 
crated by the blood of patriots be properly 
commemorated and developed into a Na- 
tional Military Park: Now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate concurring: 

“That the General Assembly hereby re- 
quests the South Carolina Congressional 
Delegation to support the legislation of Con- 
gressman Thomas S. Gettys and that a copy 
of this resolution be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, the Speaker 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives and to each member of the South 
Carolina Congressional Delegation. 

“STATE or SOUTH CAROLINA 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“Columbia, S.C., January 17, 1968. 

“I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 

true and correct copy of a Resolution adopt- 
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ed by the South Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives and concurred in by the Senate. 
“INEZ WATSON, 
“Clerk of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 5 


“A joint resolution relative to the California 
migrant master plan 

“Whereas, Despite the increasing trend to- 
ward mechanization of agriculture in Cali- 
fornia, the need continues to exist for a 
migrant labor force to meet the labor needs 
of the state’s number one industry; and 

“Whereas, There exists a need at the pres- 
ent time for 700 additional migratory family 
housing units and related programs and fa- 
cilities; and 

“Whereas, This need will continue to ex- 
pand, as knowledgeable governmental officials 
have recently indicated that they anticipate 
the flow of migratory farm families will in- 
crease; and 

“Whereas, In the approximate two and one- 
half years the Office of Economic Opportunity 
has been in operation in California some 1,566 
migratory farm family housing units in 11 
counties have been provided and nearly 25,000 
people have been benefited by related pro- 
grams, such as those for health, day care, and 
education, including preschool, inschool, and 
adult education; and 

“Whereas, The success of these various pro- 
grams of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
would not have been possible but for the ex- 
cellent cooperation of various agencies, such 
as the State Departments of Public Health, 
Education, and Employment, together with 
that of the growers, the workers, local school 
districts and medical societies and county 
boards of supervisors; and 

“Whereas, The implementation of these 
various pilot programs has helped to en- 
hance the image of and to give dignity to 
those engaged in farm labor, which in turn 
has led to a stabilization of the labor force 
and a revitalization of many of our smaller 
agricultural communities; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Director of the United 
States Office of Economic Opportunity to use 
his good offices to expand housing and related 
programs under the California Migrant 
Master Plan; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly be hereby directed to transmit cop- 
ies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, to the 
Director of the United States Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 1 


“A joint resolution relative to the State of 
California’s right to regulate air pollutant 
emissions from motor vehicles 
“Whereas, The State of California has a 

unique and pressing air pollution problem, 

which is caused in large part by the emis- 

sion of motor vehicle air pollutants; and 
“Whereas, The State of California was the 

first state to adopt motor vehicle emission 

control standards, has continued to be a 

leader in the field of regulating air pollut- 

ants emitted from motor vehicles, and has 
recently enacted legislation which will en- 
able this state to strengthen and make strict- 
er present standards and controls over such 
emissions; and 

“Whereas, The creative role of this state in 
devising an effective motor vehicle emission 
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control program to combat air pollution, 
should not be stifled by federal legislation; 
and 

“Whereas, The ever-increasing quantity of 
toxic and noxious gases in our atmosphere 
constitutes a serious health hazard to the 
people of this state, which is becoming in- 
creasingly worse, especially in the Los An- 
geles basin, where the problem exceeds that 
found in any other major city in this coun- 
try; and 

“Whereas, The United States Congress has 
recently taken action which permits the 
State of California to continue regulating 
and controlling its own air pollution prob- 
lems; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully commends the Congress of the United 
States for not precluding California from 
adopting stricter standards for the control 
of emissions of air pollutants from motor 
vehicles, as this is a matter of state concern 
which can be effectively dealt with only on a 
local basis as the need arises; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the California Legislature 
particularly commends the concerted action 
of the California congressional delegation 
and other state and local government officials 
in securing the deletion of a proposed 
amendment to the Federal Air Quality Act 
which would have eliminated the right of 
this state to establish and enforce new mo- 
tor vehicle smog control standards; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature oi 
the State of Colorado; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 1001 


“A joint memorial memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to amend the 
‘Highway Beautification Act of 1965’, to 
permit the use of Federal funds to assist 
the States in the actual removal and dis- 
posal of solid wastes in junkyards along 
the interstate and Federal-aid primary 
highway systems 
“Whereas, In many sections of Colorado 

and other parts of the Western United States, 

due to the geographical terrain, the content 
of junkyards may be seen from the main- 
traveled way of highways for great dis- 
tances, that distance is an inade- 
quate criterion for junkyard control; and 
“Whereas, The control of junkyards along 
the Interstate System and the Federal-aid 

Primary Highway System is basically a fed- 

eral program designed to protect the public 

investment in such highways, to preserve the 
beauty of the nation’s highways, and to pro- 
mote the safety and recreational value of 
public travel; and 

“Whereas, Colorado has enacted legisla- 
tion to implement the ‘Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act of 1965’ in order to remain eligible 
for its full and fair share of Federal-aid high- 
2 funds apportioned after July 1, 1968; 
an 
“Whereas, Federal government participa- 
tion in the disposal of junk or solid waste is 
limited to an amount sufficient to cover 
seventy-five per cent of the cost of screening 
or relocating junkyards located within one 
thousand feet of Interstate and Primary 
highways; and 

“Whereas, Moving or screening Junkyards 
within one thousand feet of the main-trav- 
eled way of the federally-aided highways of 

Colorado in nonindustrial zones affects only 

30 per cent of the junkyards in the state of 

Colorado and has proven to be expensive, 
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ineffective, and does not actually solve the 
problems of disposal of junked vehicles and 
other solid wastes; and 

“Whereas, The federal government is 
spending considerable moneys for junkyard 
control without accomplishing the objec- 
tives of the federal act; now, therefore, 

“Be it Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Forty-sizth General Assembly of 
the State of Colorado, the Senate concurring 
herein: 

“That the Congress of the United States 
be hereby respectfully requested to amend 
the ‘Highway Beautification Act of 1965’, to 
permit the use of federal funds to assist the 
states in financing the actual removal and 
disposal of solid wastes in junkyards affected 
by the ‘Highway Beautification Act’. 

“Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of 
this Memorial be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and the members of 
Congress from the State of Colorado. 

“JoHn D. VANDERHOOF, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Henry O. KIMBROUGH, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
“MARK A. HOGAN, 
“President of the Senate. 
"COMFORT W. SHAW. 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by the Sulphur 
Springs Valley Electric Cooperative Board, in 
support of any and all rural area programs; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Association of Research Li- 
braries, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to appropriate funds for the construc- 
tion of the Library of Congress James Madi- 
son Memorial Building; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

A petition adopted by the American Le- 
gion, 20th District, Department of Texas, 
San Antonio, Tex, praying for the enact- 
ment of an amendment to the Sedition Act 
of 1917; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Rotary In- 
ternational, Rotary Club of Space Center, 
Houston, Tex., remonstrating against the 
disregard of law and order by certain lead- 
ers and organizations; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Southwestern 
West Virginia Building and Construction 
Trade Council, Huntington, W. Va., remon- 
strating against the proposed plan for a new 
Bureau of Works program; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A petition, signed by Max G. Becker, San 
Francisco, Calif., relating to the operation 
of privately owned automobiles on public 
highways; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 206. Resolution authorizing further 
expenditures and temporary employment of 
additional assistants by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to study public and 
private housing and urban affairs, including 
urban mass transportation (Rept. No. 949); 
referred to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

S. Res. 209. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
make certain investigations, and to provide 
additional funds therefor (Rept. No. 948); 
referred to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 
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STUDY OF MATTERS PERTAINING 
TO FOREIGN ASSISTANCE OP- 
ERATIONS BY THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
211); which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 211 


Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction, specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of any and all matters per- 

to the operation of foreign assist- 
ance activities by the Federal Government, 
with a view to determining the economy 
and efficiency of such activities. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, 
through January 31, 1969, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized at its discretion to select 
one person for appointment, and the person 
so selected shall be appointed and his com- 
pensation shall be so fixed that his gross 
rate shall not be less by more than $2,300 
than the highest gross rate paid to any 
other employee; and (3) with the prior con- 
sent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the re- 
imbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec, 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings upon the study and investigation au- 
thorized by this resolution, together with 
its recommendations for such legislation 
as it deems advisable, to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date, but not later than 
January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $125,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF 
NATIONAL SECURITY AND INTER- 
NATIONAL OPERATIONS—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
212); which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 212 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction under 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, or any subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized, from February 1, 1968, through 
January 31, 1969, to make studies as to the 
efficiency and economy of operations of all 
branches and functions of the Government 
with particular reference to: 

(1) the effectiveness of present national 
security methods, staffing, and processes as 
tested against the requirements imposed by 
the rapidly mounting complexity of national 
security problems; 
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(2) the capacity of present national secu- 
rity staffing, methods, and processes to make 
full use of the Nation’s resources of knowl- 
edge, talents, and skills; 

(3) the adequacy of present intergovern- 
mental relationships between the United 
States and international organizations of 
which the United States is a member; and 

(4) legislative and other proposals or 
means to improve these methods, processes, 
and relationships. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized— 

(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; 

(2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, 
and fix the compensation of technical, cleri- 
cal, and other assistants and consultants: 
Provided, That the minority of the commit- 
tee is authorized at its discretion to select 
one employee for appointment, and the per- 
son so selected shall be appointed and his 
compensation shall be so fixed that his gross 
rate shall not be less by more than $2,300 
than the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee; and 

(3) with the prior consent of the head of 
the department or agency concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize on a reimbursable basis the serv- 
ices, information, facilities, and personnel of 
any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $90,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


FUNDS TO STUDY AND EVALUATE 
THE EFFECTS OF LAWS PERTAIN- 
ING TO PROPOSED REORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
OF THE GOVERNMENT—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. RIBICOFF, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
214); which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 214 


Resolved, That the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to make a full and complete study 
for the purpose of evaluating the effects of 
laws enacted to reorganize the executive 
branch of the Government, and to consider 
reorganizations proposed therein. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, 
through January 31, 1969, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized at its discretion to select 
one person for appointment, and the person 
so selected shall be appointed and his com- 
pensation shall be so fixed that his gross 
rate shall not be less by more than $2,300 
than the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of any of the departments or agen- 
cies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its fnd- 
ings upon the study and investigation au- 
thorized by this resolution, together with its 
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recommendations for such legislation as it 
deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date, but not later than January 
31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$130,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE EFFI- 
CIENCY AND ECONOMY OF OPER- 
ATIONS OF ALL BRANCHES OF 
GOVERNMENT—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
216) ; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 216 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investiga- 
tions as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction under 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions or any subcommittee thereof is au- 
thorized from February 1, 1968, through Jan- 
uary 31, 1969, to make investigations into the 
efficiency and economy of operations of all 
branches of the Government, including the 
possible existence of fraud, misfeasance, mal- 
feasance, collusion, mismanagement, in- 
competence, corrupt or unethical practices, 
waste, extravagance, conflicts of interest, and 
the improper expenditure of Government 
funds in transactions, contracts, and activi- 
ties of the Government or of Government of- 
ficials and employees and any and all such 
improper practices between Government per- 
sonnel and corporations, individuals, compa- 
nies, or persons affiliated therewith, doing 
business with the Government; and the com- 
pliance or noncompliance of such corpora- 
tions, companies, or individuals or other 
entities with the rules, regulations, and laws 
governing the various governmental agencies 
and its relationships with the public: Pro- 
vided, That, in carrying out the duties herein 
set forth, the inquiries of this committee or 
any subcommittee thereof shall not be 
deemed limited to the records, functions, and 
operations of the particular branch of the 
Government under inquiry, and may extend 
to the records and activities of persons, cor- 
porations, or other entities dealing with or 
affecting that particular branch of he 
Government. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Government 
Operations or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is further authorized from 
February 1, 1968, to January 31, 1969, inclu- 
sive, to conduct an investigation and study 
to the extent to which criminal or other im- 
proper practices or activities are, or have 
been, engaged in in the field of labor-man- 
agement relations or in groups or organiza- 
tions of employees or employers, to the detri- 
ment of interests of the public, employers, 
or employees, and to determine whether any 
changes are required in the laws of the 
United States in order to protect such in- 
terests against the occurrence of such prac- 
tices or activities. Nothing contained in this 
resolution shall affect or impair the exercise 
by the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare of any power, or the discharge by such 
committee or any duty, conferred or im- 
posed upon it by the Standing Rules of the 
Senate or by the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. 

Sec. 3, The Committee on Government 
Operations or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is further authorized and di- 
rected from February 1, 1968, to January 31, 
1969, inclusive, to make a full and complete 
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study and investigation of syndicated or 
organized crime which may operate in or 
otherwise utilize the facilities of interstate 
or international commerce in furtherance 
of any transactions which are in violation 
of the law of the United States or of the 
State in which the transactions occur, and, 
if so, the manner and extent to which, and 
the identity of the persons, firms, or corpora- 
tions, or other entities by whom such utiliza- 
tion is being made, what facilities, devices, 
methods, techniques, and technicalities are 
being used or employed, and whether or not 
organized crime utilizes such interstate fa- 
cilities or otherwise operates in interstate 
commerce for the development of corrupting 
influences in violation of the law of the 
United States or the laws of any State and, 
further, to study and investigate the man- 
ner in which and the extent to which per- 
sons engaged in organized criminal activities 
have infiltrated into lawful business enter- 
prise; and to study the adequacy of Federal 
laws to prevent the operations of organized 
crime in interstate or international com- 
merce; and to determine whether any 
changes are required in the laws of the 
United States in order to protect the public 
against the occurrences of such practices 
or activities. Nothing contained in this 
resolution shall affect or impair the exercise 
by the Committee on the Judiciary or by the 
Committee on Commerce of any power, or 
the discharge by such committee of any duty, 
conferred or imposed upon it by the Standing 
Rules of the Senate or by the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. 

Src. 4. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof is authorized and directed until 
January 31, 1969, to make a full and com- 
plete study and investigation of all other 
aspects of crime and lawlessness within the 
United States which have an impact upon 
or affect the national health, welfare, and 
safety. 

Sec. 5. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any duly authorize subcommittee 
thereof is authorized and directed until Jan- 
uary 31, 1969, to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of riots, violent dis- 
turbances of the peace, vandalism, civil and 
criminal disorder, insurrection, the commis- 
sion of crimes in connection therewith, the 
immediate and longstanding causes, the ex- 
tent and effects of such occurrences and 
crimes, and measures necessary for their im- 
mediate and long-range prevention and for 
the preservation of law and order and to 
insure domestic tranquillity within the 
United States. 

Src. 6, The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any of its duly authorized sub- 
committees shall report to the Senate by 
January 31, 1969, and shall, if deemed ap- 
propriate, include in its report specific legis- 
lative recommendations. 

Sec. 7. (a) For the purposes of this reso- 
lution, the Committee on Government 
Operations or any of its duly authorized sub- 
committees, from February 1, 1968, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized, as it 
deems necessary and appropriate, to (1) 
make such expenditures from the contingent 
fund of the Senate; (2) hold such hearings; 
(3) sit and act at such times and places dur- 
ing the sessions, recesses, and adjournment 
periods of the Senate; (4) administer such 
oaths; (5) take such testimony, either orally 
or by sworn statement; (6) employ on a tem- 
porary basis such technical, clerical, and 
other assistants and consultants; and (7) 
with the prior consent of the executive de- 
partment or agency concerned and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, employ 
on a reimbursable basis such executive 
branch personnel as it deems advisable; and, 
further, with the consent of other commit- 
tees or subcommittees to work in conjunc- 
tion with and utilize their staffs, as it shall 
be deemed necessary and appropriate in the 
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judgment of the chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee: Provided further, That 
the minority is authorized to select one per- 
son for appointment and the person selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $2,300 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee. 

(b) For the purpose of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, or its chairman, or any other 
member of the committee or subcommittee 
designated by the chairman, from February 
1, 1968, to Januay 31, 1969, inclusive, is 
authorized, in its or his or their discretion, 
as may be deemed advisable, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents, 

Sec. 8. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$860,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
COMMITTEE PRINT ENTITLED 
“UNITED STATES FOREIGN AID IN 
ACTION: A CASE STUDY REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
217); which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 217 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
one thousand additional copies of its com- 
mittee print of the Eighty-ninth Congress, 
second session, entitled “United States For- 
eign Aid in Action: A Case Study,” a study 
made by Senator Ernest Gruening for the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Expenditures. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

William W. Sherrill, of Texas, to be a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 2845. A bill for the relief of Melvin E. 

Beers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware (for 
himself, Mr. Boccs, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
TrorNos, and Mr. Byrrp of Virginia): 

S. 2846. A bill to amend the Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act so as to provide for the 
federal inspection of all poultry and poultry 
products intended for human consumption; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Wri.1aMs of Dela- 
ware when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2847. A bill for the relief of Mr. Pedro 
E. Montero; and 

S. 2848. A bill for the relief of Mr. Enrique 
O. Sanchez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 2849. A bill for the relief of Brenda 
Davies; and 

S. 2850. A bill for the relief of Dr. Anant 
Kusakull; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 2851. A bill for the relief of James 
Douranakis; 

S. 2852. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Garoffolo; and 

S. 2853. A bill for the relief of Carmela La- 
Galia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 2854. A bill to provide relief from over- 
withholding in the case of professional mem- 
bers of the performing arts; and 

S. 2855. A bill to permit the importation 
free of duty of racing shells to be used in 
connection with preparations for the 1968 
Olympic Games; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 2856. A bill to amend section 341 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act to require 
the Attorney General to furnish a certificate 
of citizenship to a person holding certifica- 
tion of birth issued by the Secretary of 
State; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rrstcorr when he 
introduced the first above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2857. A bill to eliminate the reserve re- 
quirements for Federal Reserve notes and 
for U.S. notes and Treasury notes of 1890; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 2858. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hyder M. 
Carim, his wife, Mahera Carim, and their son, 
Altaf Carim; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S.J. Res. 132. Joint resolution extending the 
dates for transmission of the economic re- 
port and the report of the Joint Economic 
Committee; considered and passed. 

(See reference to the above joint resolution 
when introduced by Mr. PROXMIRE, which ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE: 

S.J. Res. 133. Joint resolution to establish 
a congressional commission to study pro- 
posals for sharing a portion of the Federal 
tax revenues with the States and local gov- 
ernments, and to report to the Congress 
thereon; to the Committee on Finance. 


RESOLUTIONS 


STUDY OF MATTERS PERTAINING 
TO FOREIGN ASSISTANCE OPER- 
ATIONS BY THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT 


Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 211) author- 
izing the Committee on Government Op- 
erations to examine, investigate, and 
make a complete study of all matters 
pertaining to foreign assistance opera- 
tions by the Federal Government, which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. GRUENING, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.“) 


STUDY OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF 
NATIONAL SECURITY AND INTER- 
NATIONAL OPERATIONS 
Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 

on Government Operations, reported an 
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original resolution (S. Res. 212) to study 
certain aspects of national security and 
international operations, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Jackson, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.’’) 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
PART 2 OF THE HEARINGS EN- 
TITLED “PLANNING-PROGRAM- 
ING-BUDGETING” 


Mr. JACKSON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 213); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Res. 213 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
three thousand additional copies of part 2 
of the hearings entitled “Planning-Program- 
ing-Budgeting” held by its Subcommittee 
on National Security and International Op- 
erations during the first session of the 
Ninetieth Congress. 


FUNDS TO STUDY AND EVALUATE 
THE EFFECTS OF LAWS PERTAIN- 
ING TO PROPOSED REORGA- 
NIZATIONS IN THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. RIBICOFF, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 214) to pro- 
vide funds to study and evaluate the 
effects of laws pertaining to proposed 
reorganizations in the executive branch 
of the Government, which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. RIBICOFF, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.“ 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS TO 
MAKE A COMPLETE STUDY OF 
THE PROBLEMS OF SMALL AND 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESSES 


Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and Mr. 
Javits) submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 215); which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration: 

S. Res. 215 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on 
Small Business, in carrying out the duties 
imposed upon it by S. Res. 58, Eighty-first 
Congress, agreed to February 20, 1950, as 
amended and supplemented, is authorized to 
examine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of the problems of American small and 
independent business and to make recom- 
mendations concerning those problems to 
the appropriate legislative committees of 
the Senate. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants; and (3) with the prior consent 
of the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities and person- 
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nel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $145,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE EFFI- 
CIENCY AND ECONOMY OF OPER- 
5 7 OF ALL BRANCHES OF 

VERNMENT 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 216) au- 
thorizing the Committee on Government 
Operations to make investigations into 
the efficiency and economy of operations 
of all branches of Government, which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
which appears under the heading Re- 
ports of Committees.“ 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
COMMITTEE PRINT ENTITLED 
“UNITED STATES FOREIGN AID IN 
ACTION: A CASE STUDY” 


Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 217) author- 
izing the printing of additional copies of 
the committee print entitled “United 
States Foreign Aid in Action: A Case 
Study,” which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. GrvueEninc, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.“ 


TO AUTHORIZE FUNDING OF INDIAN 
EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, for Mr. KENNEDY 
of New York (for himself, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr, FANNIN, 
Mr. Dominick, and Mr. YARBOROUGH) 
submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 218); which was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. Res. 218 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
Sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions speci- 
fied by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, to examine, investigate, and 
make a complete study of any and all mat- 
ters pertaining to the education and related 
problems of Indian children. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion the committee, from February 1, 1968 
to January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for 
appointment and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall 
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be so fixed that his gross rate shall not be 
less by more than $2,300 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(8) with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Src. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$110,000, shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee. 


AMENDMENT OF THE POULTRY 
PRODUCTS INSPECTION ACT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today Iam joining other Mem- 
bers from the poultry-producing areas in 
introducing a bill, the purpose of which 
is to close a loophole in our present poul- 
try inspection law. 

In 1957 Congress passed its first poul- 
try inspection law, and I was proud to be 
a cosponsor of that legislation and took 
an active part in its enactment. 

At that time we tried to extend Gov- 
ernment inspection to all poultry proc- 
essing plants whether they were selling 
their products interstate or intrastate, 
but we were unable to keep in the bill 
that section which would have included 
intrastate plants. We recognized at the 
time that this would represent a loophole 
in the law and stated that after the in- 
dustry had had a few years’ experience 
with the new law we would have the 
measure reexamined. 

Today over 85 percent of the poultry 
moving in commercial areas is processed 
in plants under strict Government in- 
spection rules while the remaining 15 
percent operating intrastate is subject 
only to whatever State or local inspection 
laws may provide. 

It is clear that local inspection laws 
are not proving adequate to give the 
consumer the proper protection. Some of 
these plants do not meet Federal stand- 
ards as to cleanliness, nor is the product 
which they are selling always of a qual- 
ity suitable for human consumption. To 
correct this situation and to guarantee 
that the American consumers will have 
100-percent protection on all poultry 
products, we are introducing this bill to- 
day, the purpose of which is to repeal, 
effective 6 months from the date of 
enactment, the exemptions under the 
existing law whereby poultry processing 
plants operating intrastate are not re- 
quired to meet Federal standards. 

The enactment of this bill would pro- 
vide for 100-percent Government inspec- 
tion of all poultry moving in commercial 
channels. Such action is necessary to 
protect properly the consumer. It will 
also help the producer in that with ade- 
quate consumer protection guaranteed, 
his product will move more freely in 
commercial channels. 

Present law exemptions relating to re- 
ligious orders are not affected by this 
proposed amendment. Nor does it change 
the existing exemptions whereby the 
family farmer markets his own poultry. 
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If in the course of committee hearings 
other changes in the existing law may 
be found appropriate they can be added. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planation prepared by the legislative 
counsel and a resolution of the National 
Broiler Council supporting the elimina- 
tion of this particular loophole be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MEMORANDUM FoR SENATOR WILLIAMS OF 
DELAWARE 


Attached hereto is a bill draft amending 
the Poultry Products Inspection Act in ac- 
cordance with your request. 

The Poultry Products Inspection Act 
presently provides for federal inspection of 
poultry and poultry products in any estab- 
lishment which processes poultry or poultry 
products for interstate commerce or for 
marketing in a city or area which has been 
designated under certain procedures pre- 
scribed in section 5 of the Act. That section 
provides as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Upon application by any appro- 
priate State or local official or agency of a 
substantial portion of any major consum- 
ing area or upon application by an appro- 
priate local poultry industry group in such 
an area, where the Secretary has reason to 
believe that poultry or poultry products are 
handled or consumed in such volume as to 
affect, burden, or obstruct the movement 
of inspected poultry products in interstate 
commerce, the Secretary shall conduct a 
public hearing to ascertain whether or not 
it will tend to effectuate the purposes of this 
Act for such area to be subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act, If after public hearing 
the Secretary finds that poultry or poultry 
products are handled or consumed in such 
volume as to affect, burden, or obstruct the 
movement of inspected poultry products in 
commerce and that the designation of such 
area will tend to effectuate the purposes of 
this Act, he shall by order designate such 
area and prescribe the provisions of this Act 
which shall be applicable thereto and grant 
such exemptions therefrom as he determines 
practicable. Such designation shall not be- 
come effective until six months after the no- 
tice thereof is published in the Federal 
Register. On and after the effective date of 
such designation, all poultry and poultry 
products processed, sold, received, or de- 
livered in any such area shall be subject to 
the provisions of this Act.” 

No area has been designated under that 
section since the enactment of the Act be- 
cause of the strict criteria set forth in the 
section which must be met before the in- 
spection procedures may be instituted there- 
under. Accordingly, only poultry and poultry 
products which enter the channels of inter- 
state commerce are inspected under the Act. 

The bill draft amends the Act so as to pro- 
vide the Secretary of Agriculture with the 
authority necessary to inspect all poultry 
and poultry products prepared for human 
consumption. The amendments are designed 
to extend the coverage of the Act to poul- 
try and poultry products which are not now 
inspected under the Act, namely poultry and 
poultry products which are processed and 
distributed wholly within a State. All pro- 
visions of law now applicable to poultry 
and poultry products in interstate commerce 
would be made applicable to poultry and 
poultry products in intrastate commerce. 
The special exemption provisions under sec- 
tion 15, authorizing exemptions for producers 
who sell poultry directly to household con- 
sumers and others; certain retall dealers; per- 
sons slaughtering, processing, or otherwise 
handling poultry or poultry products in ac- 
cordance with recognized religious dietary 
laws, would continue unchanged. 
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Section 2 of the Act, which sets forth the 
legislative findings of the Congress, would 
be amended to reflect the broader coverage 
proposed by the bill. The new language ex- 
presses the necessity of inspecting poultry 
and poultry products which do not enter the 
stream of interestate commerce because (1) 
poultry and poultry products which are in 
interstate commerce cannot be effectively in- 
spected and regulated without also inspect- 
ing and regulating poultry and poultry 
products which do not enter interstate com- 
merce, and (2) poultry and poultry products 
which do not enter the channels of inter- 
state commerce adversely burden, obstruct, 
or affect poultry and poultry products which 
do. 

No changes would be made in section 19 
of the Act which provides that the cost of 
inspection under the Act, except the cost 
of overtime and holiday work, is to be borne 
by the United States. 

The effective date of the Act is 180 days 
after date of enactment in order to afford 
adequate time for establishments not now 
subject to inspection to make necessary 
preparations for inspection and to afford the 
Secretary of Agriculture time to prepare for 
additional inspection under the Act, 

Personnel in the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicated that at the present time ap- 
proximately 87 per centum of all poultry 
is federally inspected under the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act. This covers about 
85 per centum of all broilers; 97 per centum 
of all hens; and 94 per centum of all turkeys. 

Only three States provide for the inspec- 
tion of poultry and poultry products under 
a State operated program. 

Respectfully, 
HucH C. Evans, 
Assistant Counsel. 
JANUARY 18, 1968. 


RESOLUTION BY THE NATIONAL BROILER 
COUNCIL 

Whereas, it is in the best interest of the 
broiler industry, the consumer, and the Na- 
tional Broiler Council, to take such steps as 
will promote continued consumer confidence 
in a wholesome and accurately labeled prod- 
uct; and 

Whereas, the industry supported enact- 
ment of the Poultry Products Inspection Act 
in 1957 and has consistently participated in 
its implementation so that processed broilers 
offer the consumer a safe and wholesome 
product, 85% of which is federally inspected; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
National Broiler Council supports amend- 
ments to the Poultry Product Inspection Act 
which will establish standards of whole- 
someness and accurate labeling of poultry 
products applicable to all poultry, as needed 
to protect the consumers. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2846) to amend the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act so as to 
provide for the Federal inspection of all 
poultry and poultry products intended for 
human consumption introduced by Mr. 
WILLIAMS of Delaware (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to join my distinguished col- 
league from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
in cosponsoring this timely and needed 
legislation to make sure that consumers 
throughout the Nation can depend on 
av wholesomeness of the poultry they 

uy. 

As the senior Senator from Delaware 
has said, by far the bulk of poultry now 
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sold in this country comes under the 
protection of the Poultry Products In- 
spection Act. The intent of this bill is 
to extend that protection. Both the con- 
sumer and the poultry industry will ben- 
efit from its passage. 

My colleague knows the poultry busi- 
ness, played a major role in the enact- 
ment of the law currently in force, and 
I commend him for the further leader- 
ship he is now taking in this field. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO RE- 
LIEVE PERFORMING ARTISTS 
FROM OVERWITHHOLDING 


Mr, RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide relief from overwithholding in 
the case of professional members of the 
performing arts. 

The present structure of the income 
tax withholding provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code results in over- 
withholding in the case of employees who 
are employed on an irregular basis. This 
is particularly true of many professional 
performers. Frequently these performers 
are employed for very brief periods of 
time such as a day or in some cases a 
half of a day at a time. In the usual 
case several days and even weeks may 
elapse between jobs. 

Prior to the Tax Adjustment Act of 
1966 income tax withholding on wages 
was made at a flat rate, roughly the 
lowest bracket income tax rate. Even 
then, because of the bunching of wages 
within short periods of time, overwith- 
holding resulted. The Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1966 adopted a graduated with- 
holding system, the withholding rates 
being graduated up to a maximum rate of 
30 percent. This has tended to compound 
the problem in the case of professional 
performers. It is a great burden to many 
of these performers to have such a large 
portion of their earnings in excess of 
their ultimate tax liability withheld, and 
to have to wait for the time for filing an 
income tax return for the year in order 
to obtain its refund. 

The bill is designed to provide relief 
from overwithholding in the case of pro- 
fessional performers by, in effect, averag- 
ing wages received from a period of em- 
ployment over the preceding period of 
unemployment. To accomplish this the 
bill would amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide that, for pur- 
poses of withholding income tax in the 
case of a professional member of the per- 
forming arts, wages for services per- 
formed for any period of consecutive days 
are to be treated as having been paid with 
respect to a miscellaneous payroll period 
composed of the period of consecutive 
employment and the period of unem- 
ployment immediately preceding it. The 
new rule is to apply only if the wages are 
paid without regard to a regular payroll 
period and only if the employee furnishes 
to the employer a written statement cer- 
tifying the most recent date upon which 
he did not perform services as an em- 
ployee for any employer. This new rule 
is to apply with respect to wages paid on 
or after the 60th day after the enact- 
ment of this act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S, 2854) to provide relief 
from overwithholding in the case of pro- 
fessional members of the performing 
arts, introduced by Mr. RIBICOFF was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2854 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 3402 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to income tax collected at 
source) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(n) Professional Member of the Perform- 
ing Arts.—If wages are paid by an em- 
ployer without regard to any payroll period 
or other period with respect to services per- 
formed by an employee as a professional 
member of the performing arts, the tax to 
be deducted and withheld under this chap- 
ter with respect to such services performed 
for any period of consecutive days during a 
calendar year shall be determined by treat- 
ing such wages as paid with respect to a 
miscellaneous payroll period containing the 
number of days (including Sundays and hol- 
idays) equal to the number of days in the 
period beginning with the most recent day 
on which the employee did not perform 
services as an employee for any employer 
(or, if later, January 1 of such year) and 
ending with the last day of such period of 
consecutive days. The preceding sentence 
shall apply only if the employee furnishes 
the employer with a written statement cer- 
tifying the most recent date upon which he 
did not perform services as an employee for 
any employer,” 

(b) The amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective with respect to remunera- 
tion paid on or after the 60th day after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


ELIMINATION OF GOLD COVER—IN- 
TRODUCTION OF BILL—NOTICE 
OF HEARINGS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to eliminate the reserve 
requirements for Federal Reserve notes 
and for U.S. notes and Treasury notes of 
1890. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency will hold hearings on this bill and 
related bills, S. 1307 and S. 2815, be- 
ginning on Tuesday, January 30, 1968, 
at 10 a.m., in room 5302, New Senate 
Office Building. 

Persons desiring to testify or to sub- 
mit written statements in connection 
with this legislation should notify Mr. 
Lewis G. Odom, Jr., staff director and 
General Counsel, Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, room 5300, New 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20510, telephone 225-3921, as soon as 
possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the bill and the letter of transmittal 
from the Secretary of the Treasury be 
printed in the Record at this point: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2857) to eliminate the re- 
serve requirements for Federal Reserve 
notes and for U.S. notes and Treasury 
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notes of 1890, introduced by Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 2857 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. Subsection (c) of section 11 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 248(c)) 
is amended by striking both provisos, and 
by striking the last sentence, in such sub- 
section, 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 15 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 391) is 
amended by striking “and the funds provided 
in this Act for the redemption of Federal 
Reserve notes“. 

Sec. 3. That part of the third paragraph of 
section 16 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
U.S.C. 413) which precedes the last two sen- 
tences of such paragraph is amended to read: 

“Federal Reserve notes shall bear upon 
their faces a distinctive letter and serial num- 
ber which shall be assigned by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System to 
each Federal Reserve bank.“ 

Sec. 4. (a) The first sentence of the fourth 
paragraph of section 16 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 414) is repealed. 

(b) The sentence which, prior to the re- 
peal made by this section, was the second 
sentence of such paragraph is amended by 
inserting immediately after “The Board” 
the following: “of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System”. 

Sec. 5, The sixth paragraph of section 16 
of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 415) is 
repealed. 

Sec. 6. The fourth sentence of the para- 
graph which, prior to the amendments made 
by this Act, was the seventh paragraph of 
section 16 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
U.S.C. 416) is repealed. 

Src. 7. The paragraph which, prior to the 
amendments made by this Act, was the 
eighteenth paragraph of section 16 of the 
Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 467) is re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 8. Section 6 of the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934 (31 U.S.C, 408a) is amended by striking 
in the second proviso the phrases “the re- 
serve for United States notes and for Treas- 
ury notes of 1890, and” and “, and the re- 
serve for Federal Reserve notes shall be main- 
tained in gold certificates, or in credits pay- 
able in gold certificates maintained with the 
Treasurer of the United States under section 
16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as heretofore 
and by this Act amended”. 

Sec. 9. There are hereby repealed the sen- 
tences of subsection (a) of section 43 of the 
Act of May 12, 1933 (48 Stat. 31, 52; 31 
U.S.C. 821(a)), which read: “No suspension 
of reserve requirements of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, under the terms of section 11(c) 
of the Federal Reserve Act necessitated by 
reason of operations under this section, shall 
require the imposition of the graduated tax 
upon any deficiency in reserves as provided 
in said section 11(c). Nor shall it require any 
automatic increase in the rates of interest or 
discount charged by any Federal Reserve 
bank, as otherwise specified in that section.” 

Src. 10. Section 2 of the Act of July 14, 
1890 (26 Stat. 289), as amended (31 U.S.C. 
408) is hereby amended. 

Sec. 11. Section 7 of the Act of January 30, 
1934 (48 Stat. 341, 31 U.S.C. 408b) is amended 
by striking the phrase “and as a reserve for 
any United States notes and for Treasury 
notes of 1890” and also by striking the phrase 
“as a reserve for any United States notes and 
for Treasury notes of 1890, and”. 

Sec. 12. Section 14(c) of the Act of Jan- 
uary 30, 1934 (48 Stat. 344, 31 U.S.C. 405b) 
is amended by striking from the first sen- 
tence “except the gold fund held as a re- 
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serve for any United States notes and Treas- 
ury notes of 1890.” 


The letter presented by Mr. SPARK- 
man is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, January 22, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Sénate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill, “To 
eliminate the reserve requirements for Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and for United States 
notes and Treasury notes of 1890.“ 

The proposed legislation, which is designed 
to implement the recommendation made by 
President Johnson in his State of the Union 
Message, would eliminate the present re- 
quirement that each Federal Reserve bank 
shall maintain reserves in gold certificates of 
not less than 25 per centum against its Fed- 
eral Reserve notes in actual circulation. In 
addition, it is proposed that the gold reserve 
against United States notes and Treasury 
notes issued under the Act of July 14, 1890, 
be eliminated. 

This legislation is being proposed for two 
basic reasons: 

1. Prospective normal increases in holdings 
of Federal Reserve notes by the public will 
require a larger reserve requirement in the 
future, If the reserve requirement is not 
removed, it will inhibit the further normal 
expansion of the currency component of our 
money supply—growth that is necessary be- 
cause of the growth of our economy. 

2. It is necessary that there be no doubt 
about our assurance to the world that Amer- 
ica’s full gold stock stands behind our com- 
mitment to maintain the price of gold at 
$35 an ounce. 

A gold reserve of $10.7 billion is now re- 
quired as backing for Federal Reserve notes, 
United States notes, and Treasury notes. The 
U.S. gold stocks now totals about $12 billion, 
thus leaving about $1.3 billion in gold not 
required as cover. By the end of this year, 
the normal increase in the economy’s need 
for circulating currency will result in the 
absorption of another $500 million of our 
gold to meet the cover requirements against 
Federal Reserve notes. Moreover, industrial 
consumption of gold resulted in a net drain 
of gold from the Treasury’s stock of about 
$160 million in 1967. Sales of gold to indus- 
trial users should be about the same or 
slightly higher this year. It is apparent that 
quite apart from any international consid- 
erations the normal growth in our money 
supply would soon bring us against the gold 
cover requirements and result in a restriction 
in our ability to supply our economy with 
the currency it needs. Thus, removal of the 
gold cover is necessary for domestic eco- 
nomic considerations alone. 

It is equally important from the viewpoint 
of the smooth functioning of the interna- 
tional monetary system. The President said 
in his State of the Union Message: 

“And we must also strengthen the inter- 
national monetary system. And we have as- 
sured the world that America’s full gold stock 
stands behind our commitment to maintain 
the price of gold at $35 an ounce. We must 
back up this commitment by legislating now 
to free our gold reserves.” 

The legislation now submitted to the Con- 
gress would give explicit and unmistakable 
assurance that our gold will be available for 
use for the fundamental and essential pur- 
pos for which it is now needed in the inter- 
national monetary system, Enactment of leg- 
islation to remove the gold cover also would 
reinforce the balance of payments measures 
in the President’s action program of January 
1st, help to strengthen confidence in the dol- 
lar, and dispel any uncertainties that may 
have led to the recent outburst of speculation 
in gold in foreign markets. 

I believe it is also essential to stress that 
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the value of the dollar does not depend upon 
the gold cover legislation. The past 30 years 
amply demonstrate that the strength of the 
dollar depends upon the strength of the 
United States economy rather than upon a 
legal reserve requirement, and it is clearly 
appropriate for this fact to be recognized 
now in legislation. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. An iden- 
tical bill has been transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that the enactment 
of the proposed legislation would be in ac- 
cord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER. 


PENALTIES FOR CERTAIN ACTS OF 
VIOLENCE OR INTIMIDATION— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 507 AND 508 


Mr. TALMADGE submitted two 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe 
penalties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 509 AND 510 


Mr. ELLENDER (for Mr. HoOLLINGS) 
submitted two amendments, intended to 
be proposed by Mr. HoLLINGS, to House 
bill 2516, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the senior Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. Grueninc] and 
the junior Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Inouye] be added as cosponsors of the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
53) to express the sense of the Congress 
that the Secretary General of the United 
Nations should deliver an annual mes- 
sage on the state of mankind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, January 22, 1968, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 132) extending the dates for trans- 
mission of the Economic Report and the 
report of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. 


PRESIDENT MAKES WISE CHOICE 
FOR DEFENSE SECRETARY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, President 
Johnson has made a wise choice for the 
new Secretary of Defense, Clark M. Clif- 
ford. 

Mr. Clifford brings to this demanding 
position unequaled experience in defense 
and intelligence matters. For 20 years he 
has been—in Lyndon Johnson’s words— 
“a very wise and prudent counselor” to 
three Presidents on an unending variety 
of top-level decisions. 

He was one of the principal architects 
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of the unification of our Armed Forces; 
he has been a member of the Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board for 7 years 
and its chairman for 4; he was a member 
of the blue-ribbon Committee on the 
Defense Establishment; and he has gone 
to Vietnam as the President’s emissary 
on three separate occasions in the past 
3 years. 

He will face great challenges in one of 
the world’s most taxing and trying posi- 
tions—but he will become master to the 
task. He will be called upon to make diffi- 
cult decisions vital to the national inter- 
est—but he will bring to bear a keen 
mind and a courageous heart. 

Clark M. Clifford, adviser to Presi- 
dents, dedicated personal servant, bril- 
liant American, is an able successor to 
Robert S. McNamara. 

I wish him well in the demanding days 
ahead. 


ORDERLY DEVELOPMENT OF OIL 
SHALE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, late 
in the last session of the 90th Congress, 
I introduced, along with other Senators, 
S. 2754 to provide for the orderly devel- 
opment of oil shale. 

This week, in Washington, the first of 
four regional conferences was held at the 
First Congregational Church under the 
chairmanship of former Senator Paul 
H. Douglas. Senator Douglas is cochair- 
man with John Kenneth Galbraith of the 
Public Resources Association, 1365 Logan 
Street, Suite 101, Denver, Colo. 80203. 
This organization is concerned with pro- 
tection of the public stake in oil shale 
development and its meetings in Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Denver, and San Fran- 
cisco this month and next are designed 
to provide a public forum for discussion 
of the oil shale resources of the American 
people and to help guide public policy 
in oil shale development. 

At the Washington conference on 
Wednesday a paper on the energy needs 
of the American people was presented by 
Alex Radin, general manager of the 
American Public Power Association. The 
paper indicates that the American people 
will need additional sources of energy 
in the coming years, and oil shale will 
play an important part in meeting those 
needs. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Radin’s paper be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“IMPORTANCE OF ORDERLY DEVELOPMENT 
or On, SHALE 
(Remarks by Alex Radin, General Manager, 

American Public Power Association, Wash- 

ington, D.C., before conference on Orderly 

Development of Oil Shale, sponsored by 

Public Resources Association at First Con- 

gregational United Church of Christ, 

Washington, D.C., January 17, 1968) 

The importance of the orderly development 
of our oil shale deposits stems from the fact 
that oil shale is a potential source of energy, 
and our economy is one that is dependent on 
energy. In fact, with every passing day we 
become more dependent on sources of en- 
ergy other than humans and animals. 

A few facts illustrate our growing depend- 
ence on energy sources. 

Total energy demand increased from 25.8 
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quadrillion btu in 1940 to 45.3 quadrillion 
btu in 1960. It is projected that total energy 
demand will be 79.2 quadrillion btu in 1980 
and 135.2 quadrillion btu in 2000. 

To put these figures in perspective, I 
should point out that in the century between 
1850 and 1950, the world consumed half as 
much energy as was consumed in the first 
18% centuries after the birth of Christ. And 
the 45 quadrillion btu used in 1960 can be 
thought of as the energy containedinsome 8 
billion barrels of oil, not quite 2 billion tons 
of coal, or nearly 45 trillion cubic feet of 
natural gas. 

Although the pattern of energy use has 
changed markedly in the past several dec- 
ades, the total amount consumed of every 
energy source except coal has continuously 
increased. Between 1940 and 1960, the use of 
oil more than doubled, the use of natural gas 
more than quadrupled, and the use of hydro- 
electric power almost doubled. Projections 
indicate that demand for every energy source, 
including coal and nuclear power, will 
continue to increase at a rapid rate. 

Demand for electric power has increased 
much more rapidly than demand for energy 
in general. Throughout the eighty-five year 
history of the electric power industry, de- 
mand for electricity has approximately dou- 
bled every ten years. Electric power supplied 
12.2 per cent of the total energy demand in 
1940 and 20 per cent of the total demand in 
1960. According to the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s National Power Survey, it is esti- 
mated that demand for electric power will 
constitute 30.5 per cent of total energy de- 
mand in 1980. 

The doubling of demand for electric power 
every 10 years means that between now and 
1978 we will have to build as much electric 
power capacity as was built during the past 
85 years. 

Further research and development will be 
required before we know the extent to which 
oll shale deposits will be needed to meet our 
future energy requirements. But we do know 
that our deposits of coal, oil and uranium 
are finite, and that our best sites for hydro- 
electric power projects have already been 
developed. Consequently, the national inter- 
est demands that we proceed wisely and cau- 
tiously with the development of our oil 
shale deposits. 

As you know, these deposits are not in- 
significant. To the contrary, the U.S, Geolog- 
ical Survey estimates that the richer deposits 
hold the equivalent of 170 trillion barrels of 
oil, as compared with about 500 billion bar- 
rels of U.S. conventional petroleum reserves. 
Shale oil is regarded by many as our greatest 
known undeveloped natural resource, and is 
much larger than the total U.S. oil, gas and 
coal resources combined. 

Aside from the importance of shale as an 
energy source, there are other significant rea- 
sons for the orderly development of oil shale. 

For example, there is the problem of multi- 
ple minerals development. There is a sub- 
stantial question as to the extent to which 
minerals which are intermixed with oil shale 
and which contain large amounts of sodium 
and aluminum should be sacrificed in get- 
ting at and extracting oil shale. 

Senator Proxmire's bill, S. 2754, which was 
introduced late during the last session of the 
Congress, takes account of this problem by 
requiring the Secretary of the Interior to 
specify the areas where the problem of mul- 
tiple minerals development exists. Criteria 
would also be developed by the Secretary 
which could be used in determining whether 
@ multiple minerals area should be developed 
for multiple minerals purposes, for oil shale 
purposes, for aluminum and sodium min- 
erals purposes alone or should not be in- 
cluded in a development program. 

“In determining these criteria the relative 
values of the intermixed minerals as well as 
the -alternative worth of water supply and 
quality, recreation, preservation of fish and 
wildlife and the esthetic importance of the 
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area would be taken into account,” Senator 
Proxmire stated in introducing his bill. 

As I shall indicate shortly, the problem of 
multiple use of natural resources is one with 
which our Federal government has been con- 
fronted in the past in connection with de- 
velopment of other natural resources, par- 
ticularly water, and the record indicates that 
great care must be exercised in providing for 
maximum, comprehensive development of 
our natural resources. 

Environmental problems resulting from 
the processing of oil shale are another reason 
for the importance of orderly development 
of these resources. Almost too late, we have 
finally begun to awaken to the dangers of 
air and water pollution, and are beginning 
to institute measures which seek to correct 
some of our past mistakes and to prevent 
harmful environmental pollution in the 
future. 

Unless there is proper development, we 
risk the danger of creating a new monster 
pollutant in oil shale processing. In the 
present state of the art, oil shale processing 
creates vast quantities of environment- 
polluting debris. According to Senator Prox- 
mire, a 50,000 barrel per day shale oil plant 
would have to dispose of about 60,000 to 
70,000 tons of spent shale ash each day or 
more than 20 million tons of ash per year. 

Other methods of processing are being con- 
sidered which would eliminate or reduce the 
extent of this problem, but obviously the 
potential for harming our environment is a 
serious one that needs to be taken into 
account before—and not after—oil shale 
processing is under way in a widespread 
manner. 

In connection with the pollution problem it 
is interesting to note that oil from shale in 
the Green River formation has an extremely 
low percentage of sulfur—.69 percent by 
weight—and thus has the potential of aiding 
in the elimination of one source of air pollu- 
tion. I refer in this case to the pollution that 
results from the burning of coal or oil with 
a high sulfur content, in order to generate 
electric power. 

At the present time residual fuel oil with 
a low sulfur content is in extremely limited 
supply in this country, and most low sulfur 
fuel oil must be imported. Presently, there is 
protectionist pressure to restrict the amount 
of oil imports to the United States, thus re- 
ducing the amount of low sulfur fuel oil that 
can be imported. As concern about air pollu- 
tion grows, this fuel could become extremely 
valuable for use in power production, It thus 
becomes a matter of national concern that 
the development of this resource not be un- 
dertaken in a manner that restricts its avail- 
ability through artificial controls or prices 
that are set at a high level because of oligop- 
Olistic control of this commodity. 

The manner of mining oil shale is another 
characteristic of its processing which points 
up the importance of orderly development. 
One method of oil shale development would 
be through strip mining; yet, strip mining of 
coal in the Appalachian area provides a 
dramatic lesson in how a region can be dev- 
astated if the development of a resource is 
undertaken improperly and without regard 
to preserving national interests. 

The fact that about 80 percent of our total 
oil shale resources are found on Federal lands 
underscores the point that we are dealing 
here with a national asset, and consequently 
there is a great responsibility on the part of 
all citizens to assure orderly development of 
these deposits. Whether people agree or dis- 
agree on the extent of the Federal govern- 
ment’s involvement in developing our oil 
shale resources, it is inevitable that there will 
be a substantial Federal role in oil shale de- 
velopment, because of Federal ownership of 
so much of the lands where these deposits are 
found. 

Fortunately, there is a history of develop- 
ment of other energy resources that provides 
useful guidelines. This is not to say that 
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we must necessarily pursue the same course 
that was followed by the Federal government 
in other resource programs. But we should 
learn whatever lessons we can from the Fed- 
eral government’s experience in harnessing 
such resources as water power and nuclear 
energy 

Federal development of hydroelectric pow- 
er began in the context of the conservation 
concept of optimum development of natural 
resources, and with the fear of exploitation 
of these resources by private individuals or 
groups for private gain. During Theodore 
Roosevelt's administration, active considera- 
tion was given to full multiple purpose devel- 
opment of the Nation's waterways, including 
the development of hydroelectric power. 

In 1908, the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion, the first water commission appointed 
by President Roosevelt, made a preliminary 
report which suggested a new national water 
policy: “We recommend,” the report de- 
clared, “that hereafter any plans for the use 
of inland waterways in connection with in- 
terstate commerce shall regard the streams 
of the country as an asset of the people, shall 
take full account of the conservation of all 
resources connected with running waters and 
shall look to the protection of these resources 
from monopoly and to their administration 
in the interests of the people.” 

Despite enthusiastic support of full multi- 
ple-purpose water development by similar 
commissions in the early 1900's and a 1913 
law directing the Corps of Engineers to con- 
sider hydroelectric power in water develop- 
ment projects, active Federal construction of 
multiple purpose water projects which in- 
cluded hydroelectric power did not begin un- 
til the 1930's. 

Since that time, hydroelectric power has 
been combined with flood control, irriga- 
tion, recreation, navigation and other bene- 
fits, to optimize water resource development 
in many projects in most regions of the 
country. In addition to obvious regional ad- 
vantages accruing from flood control, navi- 
gation, irrigation and recreation, residents 
of areas surroun: Federal hydroelectric 
projects have benefitted from lower elec- 
tricity rates, and, in many cases, have at- 
tracted industry because of these low rates. 

The activity of the Federal government in 
building multi-purpose water resource proj- 
ects has not precluded private interests from 
constructing water resource projects, too. In 
fact, some 56 percent of the capacity of ex- 
isting hydroelectric projects has been built 
by non-Federal interests, Including local pub- 
lic agencies. However, licenses for non-Fed- 
eral projects have been issued only after ex- 
tensive hearings, and on the basis of rigid 
criteria designed to protect the public in- 
terest in these resources, The term of such 
licenses is limited to 50 years, and the sites 
can be recaptured by the Federal government 
at the conclusion of the license period. 

I would not agree with all of the Federal 
Power Commission's decisions in granting 
licenses; in some cases, such as the one in- 
volving the now-famous Hells Canyon site 
on the Snake River, I believe the Commission 
committed a grievous error. But at least or- 
derly procedures have been established over 
the years for the issuance of licenses in a 
manner that is intended to protect the pub- 
lic interest. It would seem to me that the 
orderly development of our vast oil shale 
resources would require similar care. 

More recently, the development of nuclear 
power provides some lessons which should be 
instructive in the development of our oil 
shale resources, Although nuclear energy was 
harnessed originally by the Federal govern- 
ment for military purposes, the government 
also has expended vast sums of money for 
civilian nuclear power programs, 

It is estimated that some 2 billion dollars 
in Federal funds haye been expended to 
date specifically on the civilian power pro- 
gram, including $275 million for the de- 
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velopment, construction, and operation of 
Commission-owned reactors on utility grids, 
and $37 million for development assistance 
on utility-owned installations. The annual 
rate of expenditure to promote nuclear power 
is estimated at about $200 million a year. 

Despite these vast expenditures, nuclear 
power has become a virtual monopoly in the 
hands of private power companies. Congress 
debated and rejected the prospect of Fed- 
erally owned nuclear power plants outside 
the TVA area. Local publicly owned electric 
utilities are, for the most part, too small to 
build an economically feasible nuclear power 
plant. Most private power companies con- 
structing nuclear power plants have refused 
to allow publicly owned systems to partici- 
pate in the ownership of those plants. In a 
number of instances AEC thus far has re- 
fused to allow local publicly owned electric 
utilities to intervene in licensing cases, and 
has licensed nuclear power plants under that 
section of the Atomic Energy Act which 
lacks strong antitrust provisions and lacks 
an anti-monopoly “preference clause.” 

The importance of orderly development of 
oil shale is underscored by both the prob- 
lems experienced in nuclear power develop- 
ment and the benefits experienced from 
water resource development programs. Fac- 
tors involved in each program should be 
considered in any policy decisions in the 
development of oil shale. 

The 2.5 to 5 trillion dollars worth of oil 
shale resources presently belong to the pub- 
lic. Projected energy requirements, both for 
electric power production and for other 
energy needs, demand that this resource be 
developed in a wise and orderly manner that 
will maintain competition, prevent desecra- 
tion of the land, control pollution, develop 
other minerals that are intermixed with oil 
shale, and beyond all else, assure that the 
benefits of this resource accrue to the pubic. 


SIX-YEAR TERCENTENARY CELE- 
BRATION TO HONOR FATHER 
JACQUES MARQUETTE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, 1968 marks 
the beginning of a 6-year tercentenary 
celebration honoring Father Jacques 
Marquette, missionary-explorer. 

Michigan, in particular, will commem- 
orate this famous Jesuit’s life on the 
North American Continent, for it was 
there that he made his home. 

When Father Marquette first came to 
Michigan, in 1668, there was little known 
about the beautiful wilderness. When he 
died, there were maps of trails and in- 
land waterways, there were missions and 
schools for the Indians, and there was 
his diary, which was to provide his suc- 
cessors with valuable information about 
the land by the Great Lakes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article writ- 
ten by a Detroiter who has spent a great 
deal of time researching the life of Fa- 
ther Marquette—Mr. Steve Spilos. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recosp, 
as follows: 

[From the Legal Advertiser] 
FATHER MARQUETTE’S LIFE AND TIMES 
(By Steve Spilos) 

This year we will celebrate the 300th an- 
niversary of the arrival of Father Jacques 
Marquette in New France, now a great por- 
tion of North America. To commemorate 
this event as well as the life and times of 
this great missionary-explorer, a national 
memorial has been proposed. 

When Marquette arrived in Quebec on 
Sept. 20, 1666, New France was a vast wilder- 
ness extending deep in the heart of Amer- 
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ica. In many places in the Great Lakes re- 
gion the sound of his footsteps and the 
swish of his paddle can still be heard. 

From Quebec he was sent to Troix Riviere 
to learn the Indian languages. He died on 
May 18, 1675, when he was only 38 years 
old, near the mouth of the Michigan river 
that bears his name. 

During his brief life in New France, his 
deeds reached legendary proportions and had 
a tremendous effect upon the development 
of North America. 

Father Marquette was a Jesuit priest, a 
member of the Society of Jesus. He wore 
a “black robe,” a sign of distinction among 
the Indians. However, they did torture and 
kill eight of his predecessors. 

Born in Laon, France, on June 1, 1637, he 
became a Jesuit novice at Nancy. Knowing 
that his missionary work in New France 
could lead to his death, he nevertheless 
pleaded with his supervisors to send him on 
his mission. 

At Sault Ste. Marie, which he founded in 
1668, he baptized hundreds of Indian chil- 
dren. It was here that he first heard from 
friendly Illinois tribesmen that a great river 
lay deep in the forest beyond the Great 
Lakes and flowed southward to a great gulf. 

In 1669 he was appointed to the mission at 
La Pointe de St. Esprit at Chequamegon Bay 
on the south shore of Lake Superior. This 
mission was a refuge for the Hurons and 
Algonquins who had been driven west by the 
savage Iroquois. 

For two years Father Marquette ministered 
to their needs. They lived in constant fear of 
Iroquois raids and fierce attacks from the 
Sioux. 

When the Sioux went on the warpath in 
1671, Marquette followed his frightened flock 
to the safety of the Straits of Mackinac 
where he established the mission of St. Ig- 
nace, which remained his home until his 
death, 

Marquette was obsessed with the dream 
of exploring the Father of Waters. The In- 
dians at La Pointe said it was located to the 
west. In a letter to his superiors, he wrote: 
“We shall go there next year... this dis- 
covery will give us full knowledge of the 
Southern, or Western Sea.“ 

History records that Marquette and the 
renowned explorer, Louis Joliet, his friend 
from seminary days, set out to explore our 
continent’s greatest river—the Mississippi— 
on May 17, 1673. They left St. Ignace with 
two bark canoes, five French guides, and a 
little smoked meat and Indian corn. 

To reach the Mississippi, they crossed Lake 
Michigan to Green Bay and stayed at the 
Mission of St. Francis Xavier. With gifts they 
secured a group of Chippewa Indian guides 
and negotiated the Fox River, visited the 
Maskoutens, Miamis and Kickapoos and 
crossed a nine mile portage to the Wisconsin 
River. 

During the portage, Marquette noted in his 
diary: “We left the waters flowing toward 
Quebec to float on those that would take us 
to strange lands.” 

On June 17, one month to the day since 
leaving St. Ignace, the group entered the 
water of the Great River. Ardently devoted 
to Virgin Mary, Father Marquette called it 
the River of the Conception. 

With the help of visiting Indians along the 
banks, they descended the Mississippi down 
to the mouth of the Arkansas, satisfied them- 
selves that the river emptied into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and returned to St. Ignace—a jour- 
ney of 3,000 miles. 

On their way back to St. Ignace, they 
entered the Illinois River, crossed over pres- 
ent-day Chicago and stopped again at the 
Mission of St. Francis in Green Bay. 

Joliet returned to Quebec to report the 
discovery. Worn out by the hardships of his 
four-month journey, Father Marquette 
stayed at St. Ignace and recovered from the 
ill effects of dysentery. 
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The following year, Marquette and two 
companions set out for the country of the 
Illinois, where his words of salvation were 
well received the summer before. His illness 
returned. He got no further than Chicago 
and spent the winter in a rude bark hut, 
suffering unmentionable hardships. 

When the ice thawed, Father Marquette 
and his two companions sailed down to the 
Indian village of Kaskaskia, arriving during 
the holy week. 

He christened the village, Mission of the 
Conception, and on Easter Sunday preached 
to a vast group. “The audience,” Marquette's 
superior wrote, “was composed of 500 chiefs 
and elders, seated in a circle around the 
Father.” 

The Indians begged him to remain, but 
Marquette knew his end was approaching. 
He wished to die in St. Ignace and promised 
to send them other Blackrobes to teach them 
and to live with them. 

Marquette took the shortcut back to the 
Michigan shores, but his wish was not ful- 
filled. Near present-day Ludington, he asked 
his two companions to take him ashore. 
There, near the river that bears his name, he 
returned to the God he served. His last words 
were, “Mother of God, remember me.” 

Two years after his death, Father Mar- 
quette’s bones were removed by Indians and 
taken to St. Ignace, where he is now buried. 

As a result of his explorations, discoveries 
and heroic deeds, Marquette has earned his 
niche in history. The City of Marquette, 
Mich., as well as the river, a major railroad 
line, an island in the Les Cheneaux group, 
a leading midwestern university, a mountain 
range and county in the Upper Peninsula 
and even a street in Detroit, are named in 
his honor. They stand in mute testimony of 
his great work and achievements. 

The proposed national memorial to be 
erected “somewhere in the Great Lakes re- 
gion” will be a constant reminder of Michi- 
gan's founding Father, and a perpetual trib- 
ute to his memory. 


REPRESENTATIVE TENZER’S HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 1020 URGES SENATE 
ACTION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
last Monday, the opening day of the sec- 
ond session of the 90th Congress, Repre- 
sentative HERBERT TENZER, of New York, 
introduced for himself and 12 of his 
colleagues House Resolution 1020. House 
Resolution 1020 expresses the sense of 
the House of Representatives that the 
United States should ratify the Human 
Rights Conventions on Forced Labor, 
Freedom of Association, Genocide, and 
Slavery. 

While Representative TENzER, in his 
statement on the House floor when he in- 
troduced House Resolution 1020, pointed 
out that giving advice and consent to the 
President on treaties is the Senate’s re- 
sponsibility, he further stated, quite ac- 
curately, that the Genocide Convention 
has been before the Senate for almost 19 
years with no action taken. 

While I regret that the introduction of 
House Resolution 1020 was necessary, I 
commend Representative TENZER for his 
initiative and appreciate his respected 
support in the fight to win Senate ratifi- 
cation of the human rights conventions. 


CHEYENNE CENTENNIAL 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the capital 
city of Wyoming, Cheyenne, this spring 
will celebrate its centennial. 

Westerners are unable to measure their 
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past in quite so many decades as east- 
erners do. Since we are younger in years, 
our historical antecedents are much 
closer to us. It is for these reasons that 
we take a singular pride in our capital’s 
centennial. 

Sometimes easterners recognize the 
significance of a western city’s celebra- 
tion of its first 100 years. Thus, the New 
York Times of Sunday, January 14, 1968, 
took time to recognize Cheyenne’s com- 
ing centennial. I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the Recorp an article in the 
January 14 New York Times by Jack 
Goodman entitled “Cheyenne Looks 
Back to the Year the Trains Came.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHEYENNE LOOKS BACK TO THE YEAR THE 


TRAINS CAME 
(By Jack Goodman) 
CHEYENNE, Wyo.—This state capital, 


where plains and mountains meet, is a good 
place to kill an hour. Sometimes, a visitor 
gets pretty upset if he happens to stay more 
than an hour, but that is no reflection on 
Cheyenne. 

Because of a quirk in railroad schedules, 
passengers on many through trains between 
the West Coast and the Midwest have about 
a one-hour layover here. They stroll the 
downtown streets, see the State Capitol or 
the State Historical Museum and offend no 
Cheyenner when they start taking nervous 
peeks at their timepieces. 

Now Cheyenne is quietly marking its cen- 
tennial. Within the year ahead, most Wyo- 
ming communities to the west, including 
Laramie, Rock Springs, Rawlins and Evans- 
ton, will do likewise. Like Cheyenne, these 
are railroad towns that owe their existence 
to the coming of the Union Pacific. 


LAWLESS BACKGROUND 


Cheyenne was already a town when the 
railroad reached here on November 13, 1867, 
But it reckons its existence from that date. 
In the pre-railroad days, when it was every 
gunman and gambler for himself, Cheyenne 
had earned the sobriquet of “Hell on Wheels.” 

The railroad did not bring respectability 
overnight. In fact, it brought disorder of its 
own. More than 100 saloons sprang up along 
Railroad Avenue, and troopers from nearby 
Fort Russell were called in when not even 
vigilante committees could quell the gun 
battles in the streets. 

But the city—it is named for Plains In- 
dians who called themselves Shai-en-na— 
began to simmer down when the railroad 
workers moved westward in 1868. The 
troublemakers still in the log-cabin jail were 
released one by one. They were pointed 
in any direction they chose, and were then 
sped out of town with pistol bullets at their 
heels. 

SERENE EXISTENCE 

Today, as the only capital Wyoming has 
had in its 77 years of statehood, Cheyenne 
is strictly Mild West. It does run an annual 
summer shindig called Frontier Days—rodeo, 
carnivals, parades, square-dancing and the 
like—but serenity prevails at most other 
times. 

The Union Pacific’s crack City of Los An- 
geles, carrying coach and Pullman passengers 
for San Francisco and Los Angeles, rolls in 
from Chicago at 9:45 A.M. daily. It then re- 
mains here for a full hour. 

The westbound City of St. Louis, linking 
that Missouri metropolis with Los Angeles, 
lays over in Cheyenne’s old-fashioned depot 
from 9:30 to 10:45 A.M. The City of Port- 
land, from Chicago to the Pacific Northwest, 
stays from 9:15 to 10:30 A.M. 

The Union Pacific’s eastbound streamliner 
fleet also halts in Cheyenne at least long 
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enough for passengers to inhale the crisp air 
at 6,602 feet above sea level and to partake 
of a bit of sightseeing. On the depot grounds 
is an 1860-vintage stagecoach that reputedly 
rode the route between Cheyenne and the 
Black Hills of the Dakotas in territorial days. 
The coach is sheltered by a log cabin. 


TO THE CAPITAL 


Capital Avenue, a principal downtown 
thoroughfare, leads from the west end of the 
station to the domed Capitol Building, which 
was erected just before statehood in 1890. 
The distance is eight blocks up a slight grade, 
but a quick-striding sightseer can reach the 
capitol portico, look around and get back to 
the station in time if he is willing to jog now 
and then, 

None of the structures of the railroad- 
building days remains on Capitol Avenue, or 
on adjacent Carey or Central Avenues, but 
there are dozens of buildings whose cornices, 
cupolas and fretworks recall the era when 
both Cheyenne and Laramie were headquar- 
ters for wealthy English ranchers and the goal 
of ranch-to-railhead trail drives. 

Travelers who prefer to stay closer to their 
pullmans or coaches can glimpse history of 
another sort by taking the trestle across the 
station tracks to the old roundhouse and en- 
gine shops. 

Railroaders do not like passenger to walk 
through the yards in the path of switch en- 
gines and freight trains. However, camera 
fans who seek out the stationmaster or super- 
intendent can get permission to see three of 
the Union Pacific’s last giant steam locomo- 
tives; they are carefully mothballed beyond 
the roundhouse turntable. 


HIGHEST ELEVATION 


Thirty miles west of Cheyenne, the power- 
ful diesel locomotives of today are slowed by 
the long climb up Sherman Hill to a point 
8,013 feet above sea level, highest elevation 
on the line. Tunneling and grading the old 
roadbed to, around and through Sherman 
Hill was a mighty engineering feat in an era 
when picks, shovels, blasting powder, horse- 
drawn scrapers and immigrant muscles were 
the only earth-movers. 

As a result, it was May 9, 1868, before 
Union Pacific rails reached the townsite 
named for Jacques La Ramie, a trapper, al- 
though only 56 miles separate Cheyenne from 
Laramie. The latter is now the home of the 
University of Wyoming, whose high-rise 
buildings are visible from today’s railroad 
station. 


AMERICAN SCHOLARS GIVE STRONG 
SUPPORT TO JOHNSON POLICIES 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, under the 
sponsorship of the Freedom House Pub- 
lic Affairs Institute, a group of 14 prom- 
inent American scholars of Asia have is- 
sued a statement giving the strongest 
support to the policies of President John- 
son in Vietnam and Southeast Asia. 

The Washington Post of December 22 
described that statement by saying: 

No group of qualified academicians has 
produced a better justification and defense 
of the broad purposes of American policy for 
the last 20 years. 


I looked upon this statement—ex- 
cerpts of which I shall insert in the REC- 
orpD—as a vindication of the middle 
course on Vietnam pursued by President 
Johnson and his supporters in the Con- 
gress and across the Nation. 

The President has stood on middle 
ground in a difficult war. He has an- 
nounced time and time again that our 
goals are crucial but limited. He wants 
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no expansion of the hostilities. He seeks 
basically to safeguard the independence 
of a small nation and give courage to 
the other developing democratic coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. I believe he has 
shown ~emarkable restraint in the use 
of the tremendous military power of the 
United States. And I believe he deserves 
much more public support for resisting 
the blandishments of the all-out victory 
proponents and the unilateral with- 
drawal spokesmen. 

The scholars and intellectuals who 
drafted this new Vietnam statement are 
men of objectivity and independence. 
They have come to their conclusions 
through their own thinking processes. 
And they state in no uncertain terms 
the fact that a Communist victory in 
Vietnam “would gravely jeopardize the 
possibilities of a political equilibrium in 
Asia.” 

The pendulum of public domain is 
swinging more and more toward support 
of this position—which is the Johnson 
position, and which is my position. 

The voices of prominent intellectuals 
have now joined the “great silent cen- 
ter’ of American opinion in a strong 
chorus of support for the President, for 
his efforts to defend freedom, and for 
his arduous search for a just and honor- 
able settlement. 

We cannot accept peace at the price of 
chains and slavery, as Patrick Henry 
said—not for ourselves and not for our 
friends and allies. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Record excerpts from the American 
scholars statement, and editorials from 
Washington, Philadelphia, and St. Louis 
newspapers praising the content and pur- 
pose of the American scholars statement 
on U.S. policies in Southeast Asia. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIMITED War as Test or U.S. POLITICAL 

MATURITY 

(Nore.—Recently, 14 eminent American 
scholars of Asian affairs issued a statement 
dealing with American policy in Asia. The 
report was the result of a three-day confer- 
ence sponsored by the new Freedom House 
Public Affairs Institute which was created 
recently to examine problems troubling free 
societies. This article is a condensed version 
of the section of the report dealing with Viet- 
nam and Southeast Asia. 

(Those signing the statement were Edwin 
O. Reischauer, former ambassador to Japan; 
Leo Cherne, executive director of the Re- 
search Institute of America; Guy J. Pauker 
of Rand Corp.; Chancellor Harry D. Gideonse 
of the New School for Social Research. 

(Also professors A, Doak Barnett, Colum- 
bia University; Oscar Handlin, Harvard; 
William W. Lockwood, Princeton; Richard L. 
Park, University of Michigan; Lucian Pye, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; I. 
Milton Sacks, Brandeis; Robert A. Scalapino 
and Paul Seabury, University of California 
at Berkeley; Fred Von Der Mehden, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; and Robert W. Ward, Uni- 
versity of Michigan.) 

The decision of the United States to main- 
tain a presence in Southeast Asia has been of 
crucial importance. 

Every political leader within the area now 

izes that without that presence—eco- 
nomic, political, military—the political fate 
of the region as a whole would have been 
drastically different. 

To put the matter succinctly, the United 
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States has bought time for some 200 million 
people to develop, without their being cease- 
léssly confronted with combined external- 
internal Communist threats of growing pro- 
portions. 

The most dramatic changes have occurred 
in Indonesia. Only a few years ago, a firm 
alliance existed between Djakarta and Pe- 
king. Sukarno, moreover, had taken Indo- 
nesia out of the United Nations, initiated an 
armed struggle against Malaysia, and aligned 
himself with the Communists at home as well 
as abroad. Today, the Indonesian govern- 
ment is espousing policies of political mod- 
eration and economic reconstruction in an 
effort to bring advances to its 100 million 
people. 

INDONESIA’S COURSE 

Indonesia has reentered the United Na- 
tions’ stopped “confrontation” with Malay- 
sia, ended the bitter anti-Westernism char- 
acteristic of Sukarno’s last phase, and broken 
its alliance with Peking. Major problems, 
especially in the economic sphere, now exist 
but a new course has been charted, which 
those who believe in freedom can support. 

In Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand and 
even in Laos, economic developments are 
generally encouraging, and political gains 
hopeful. The situation in the Philippines 
and particularly in Burma is more somber. 
However, if the threat of “peoples wars,” 
stimulated and supported externally, could 
be ended, and international cooperation be 
brought to bear upon such problems as pop- 
ulation and production, Southeast Asia 
could undergo an amazingly rapid develop- 
ment. The remarkable economic growth of 
both South Korea and Taiwan over the past 
five years is a signpost to the future, if the 
region as a whole can be protected from 
aggression. 

Thus, the stakes in Vietnam now go far 
beyond that nation, and the future of the 
50 million people of the South. At issue is 
the fate of many other peoples as well. It is 
not surprising that Peking and Hanoi have 
repeatedly proclaimed that this struggle has 
a direct meaning for the entire world. Can 
the technique of an externally aided “na- 
tional liberation movement” as perfected by 
the Communists succeed in Vietnam? If so, 
future decisions inside as well as outside the 
international Communist movement will be 
strongly affected. 


AFFECT OUR ALLIES 


To accept a Communist victory in Vietnam 
would serve as a major encouragement to 
those forces in the world opposing peaceful 
coexistence, to those elements committed 
to the thesis that violence is the best means 
of effecting change. It would gravely jeopar- 
dize the possibilities of a political equilib- 
rium in Asia, seriously damage our cred- 
ibility, deeply affect the morale—anhd the 
policies—of our Asian allies and the neutrals. 
These are not developments conducting to a 
long-range peace. They are more likely to 
prove precursors to larger, more costly wars. 

If American withdrawal from Vietnam 
under conditions of Communist victory 
would be disastrous for us and for free people 
everywhere, an escalation of this war into a 
regional or global conflict involving the 
major states would be equally ruinous. Viet- 
nam, indeed, is a crucial test of whether we 
can stay the course with a limited war in- 
volving extremely important, but limited, 
objectives. It is a part of the broader test 
of whether in this nuclear age, we have the 
wisdom, maturity and patience to avoid to- 
talistic policies. 

If incremental policies are to be effective 
and acceptable to our people, however, a 
capacity to go down as well as up by care- 
fully considered and measured steps must be 
demonstrated. At this juncture, such a dem- 
onstration is needed in connection with Viet- 
nam. Nothing would do more to strengthen 
American support for our basic position than 
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to show a capacity for innovation of a de- 
escalatory nature, indicating that there is no 
inevitable progression upwards in the scope 
of the conflict. Such a step or steps need 
not—indeed, should not—be massive. More- 
over, they should be experimental in charac- 
ter, subject themselves to alteration if neces- 
sary, At stake, however, is a principle essen- 
tial to the survival of the policies of limita- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, it remains true that in many 
respects, the war in Vietnam will be won or 
lost in the South. Currently, we should con- 
tinue to push forward those measures that 
are conducive to organizational effectiveness 
and popular support. The strengthening of 
the South Vietnamese military and police 
forces must receive top priority. An increas- 
ing emphasis must be placed upon “seize 
and hold,” rather than “search and destroy” 
operations, with the peasants being given 
the protection against extortion and pillage 
from all sides without which full allegiance 
cannot be expected. Corruption must be 
rigorously attacked. Social reforms, espe- 
cially those that would enhance rural sup- 
port, must be strongly supported. At the same 
time it must be recognized that social and 
economic reforms are not the full answer to 
the Communist threat. Indeed, many types 
of reform increase instability, however desir- 
able and essential they may be in long-range 
terms. For people under siege, there is no 
substitute for security. 


MANY FACTORS. INVOLVED 


No one can predict when or how this war 
will end, whether by negotiations or by the 
fade-away process, whether in the reasonably 
near or the more distant future. Political as 
well as military factors are involved, and it 
is time to face all of these frankly. Hanoi 
is placing considerable hope at present upon 
the theory that the United States will end 
in Vietnam as did France—forced tu accept 
defeat by a combination of internal political 
considerations and external pressures. As long 
as the Communists believe in this likelihood, 
they will take their present hard-line posi- 
tion, Only when they decide that the internal 
political resources of the United States match 
in some degree its external military power 
will any solution other than our uncondi- 
tional surrender become feasible. In this 
sense, the outcome is being decided on the 
streets and in the homes of America as much 
as the jungles of Vietnam. Both the govern- 
ment and its critics should begin to face up 
to these facts. 

At some point, the internal defenses— 
military, political and economic—of this re- 
gion must be sufficiently developed so that 
our roles is that of ultimate resort rather 
than that of first-line defense. Fixed bases 
in populous areas exact a political price that 
will at some point become soo high. Techno- 
logical developments, moreover, are rendering 
some of these bases less significant militarily. 
No issue needs to be reviewed more fre- 
quently than that of the precise disposition 
of American military power in the Asia- 
Pacific theater. Once again, the issue should 
not be that of withdrawal from the area, but 
rather that of taking positions that are con- 
sonant with technological and political de- 
velopments, positions that support rather 
than disturb our basic objectives. 

For the foreseeable future, the American 
nuclear umbrella will be a vital element in 
any over-all Asian equilibrium. Initial de- 
fense, however, must come increasingly from 
within the countries concerned, and once 
again, regional cooperation together with 
broader international agreements involving 
Communist as well as non-Communist states 
are likely to prove of major significance. 

THREE BASIC THEMES 

In conclusion, three basic themes must be 
reiterated. 

First, developments in the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion are of vital importance to the future 
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of the United States. In addition to being 
the world’s foremost power at present, we 
are a Pacific as well as an Atlantic nation. 
Our peace and our prosperity depend upon 
some political equilibrium in both the Eu- 
rope-Atlantic and the Asia-Pacific regions. 
The thesis that only the white man’s world 
is important is a legacy of the 19th century. 
The time has come to abandon archaic poli- 
cies and prepare to live in the 21st century, a 
century in which conditions in the Asia- 
Pacific region will surely be one of the vital 
determinants of our own survival. 

Second, it is appropriate to recognize that 
in Asia as in Europe, the United States was 
called upon to play a crucial, and largely uni- 
lateral role in the years immediately follow- 
ing World War II. A great vacuum of power 
was created by the decline of Western Eu- 
rope and temporarily that vacuum could only 
be filled by us. Mistakes were made but on 
balance, ours is a record—both in Europe 
and in Asia—of which we can be proud. Now 
the time is approaching when new styles of 
operation, new techniques, and new em- 
phases are essential. As we had the cour- 
age to pioneer in the great ventures of the 
past 20 years, so we must summon the abil- 
ity to move with the times. Some of the di- 
rections in which we should point have been 
signalled in this statement. Others remain 
to be explored and developed. 

Finally, in the course of studying our poli- 
cies in Asia, we must also examine care- 
fully those issues, procedures and cultural at- 
tributes in the American scene which have 
a major impact upon our foreign policy. It 
is false and dangerous to argue that we must 
choose between our international commit- 
ments and our domestic ones, between the 
quest for some meaningful order in Asia 
and the quest for racial justice and urban 
development at home. We need not revert to 
the isolationist policies which precipitated 
both World War I and World War II in or- 
der to solve our domestic problems, 

In the final analysis, the most basic chal- 
lenge confronting us today is to learn how to 
live with insecurity without succumbing to 
panic or extremism. Despite our most ardent 
desires, we shall not be able to “solve” many 
of the crucial problems that confront us in 
any rapid or final fashion. This is particu- 
larly true in the field of foreign policy. One 
response to such a situation is to pretend 
that the problems do not exist by withdraw- 
ing from them, and in this manner buying 
psychological solace for the moment at tre- 
mendous subsequent cost. Another is to 
over-react in an effort to reach a quick, 
simple and final solution. 

It is more difficult to pursue complex, in- 
crementa] policies, having made careful cal- 
culations as to the full range of alternatives 
and the relative importance of the particu- 
lar issue or region to us and to the world. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Dec. 24, 1967] 


SCHOLARS SUPPORT PRESIDENT ON VIETNAM 


President Johnson could hardly ask for a 
better Christmas gift than that which came 
to him last week from 14 scholarly Americans 
who are experts on Asian affairs. 

This is not to say that the lengthy state- 
ment issued by these scholars supported ev- 
erything we have done in Vietnam, down to 
dotting the last “i” and crossing the last “t.” 
Those subscribing to the report had reser- 
vations about some of the things we have 
done and suggestions respecting certain other 
things that might be done. 

On balance, however, this report lent vig- 
orous and informed support to what the 
United States is trying to do in Vietnam and 
the necessity of staying the course if there 
is to be any real security for anyone in South- 
east Asia. 

The basic theme of the domestic criticism 
of the President’s policies is that the conflict 
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there is essentially a civil war, that we had 
no business sending American troops in, and 
that we should get out as best we can and 
as quickly as we can. 

Not so, say the experts. In their view, the 
stakes in Vietnam go far beyond the future 
of the 15 million people in the South. Also at 
issue is the fate of some 200 million people, 
non-Communists, living in 10 countries in 
the area. 

The statement asks whether the technique 
of an externally aided “national liberation 
movement” as perfected by the Communists 
can succeed in Vietnam. The answer is that, 
if it can, future decisions inside as well as 
outside the international Communist move- 
ment will be strongly affected. 

“To accept a Communist victory in Viet- 
nam,” these men say, “would serve as a major 
encouragement to those forces in the world 
opposing peaceful coexistence, to those ele- 
ments committed to the thesis that violence 
is the best means of effecting change, It 
would gravely jeopardize the possibilities of 
a political equilibrium in Asia, seriously dam- 
age our credibility, deeply affect the morale— 
and the policies—of our Asian allies and the 
neutrals. These are not developments con- 
ducive to a long-range peace. They are more 
likely to prove precursors to larger, more 
costly wars.” 

A statement such as this, even though it 
comes from a highly responsible source, may 
not make much impression on the Senator 
Fulbrights, the Dr. Spocks and the Martin 
Luther Kings. Closed minds are not easily 
pried open. It should be helpful to that 
large number of Americans whose minds are 
not closed, but who are nonetheless assailed 
by doubt as to the correctness and wisdom 
of our course. We urge these people to read 
this report and appraise it against the back- 
grounds of the men who subscribed it. 

It should be emphasized at this point that 
the report does not call for a win-at-any- 
price policy in Vietnam. Quite the contrary. 
It says that the United States must demon- 
strate a capacity to go down as well as up 
in putting pressure on the enemy. A capacity 
for innovation of a de-escalatory nature, 
“indicating that there is no inevitable pro- 
gression upwards in the scope of the conflict” 
must be shown, and it is especially desirable 
at this time. Such a step or steps need not— 
indeed should not—be “massive.” Moreover 
they should be experimental in character, 
subject to alteration as necessary. The im- 
portant thing is a showing that we under- 
stand the “principles essential to the survival 
of the policies of limitation,” and, presum- 
ably, that we subscribe to them. There is 
nothing whatever in this section of the re- 
port, however, which even suggests that our 
policies should be adapted to playing a los- 
ing ball game in Vietnam. 

Turning to North Vietnam, the authors of 
the report take a realistic and firm view of 
what they think is going on in Hanoi. 

“Hanoi,” the report says, “is placing con- 
siderable hope at present upon the theory 
that the United States will end in Vietnam 
as did France—forced to accept defeat by a 
combination of internal political considera- 
tions and external pressures. As long as the 
Communists believe in this likelihood, they 
will take their present hard line position. 
Only when they decide that the internal 
political resources of the United States match 
in some degrees its external military power 
will any solution other than our uncondi- 
tional surrender become feasible. In this 
sense, the outcome is being decided on the 
streets and in the homes of America as 
much as in the jungles of Vietnam.” 

If this is the reading that Hanoi has 
taken, we are convinced that Ho Chi Minh 
and his government have made one of the 
great misjudgments of this decade. It is more 
than possible, however, that Hanoi has mis- 
read the American resolve. And why not? 
They have the example of what happened in 
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Paris. They can hardly pick up a paper or 
listen to a news broadcast without reading 
or hearing of some American, often a promi- 
nent American, who is calling for what would 
amount to a thinly-disguished capitulation 
on our part in Vietnam. The news media are 
filled with the antics of dimwits who in one 
fashion or another try to discredit the Presi- 
dent, impugn the integrity of his top ad- 
visers and even endeavor by forcible or pas- 
sive means to disrupt the orderly functioning 
of the Selective Service system. Many of 
these people resent being accused of giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy. But they 
shouldn’t resent it. For whether they realize 
it or not, that is precisely what they are 
doing. And the longer they keep it up the 
more lives will be lost—American, South 
Vietnamese, civilians, lives of our allies, and, 
yes, also the lives of the soldiers, many of 
them sick and under-age, who are fighting 
in the enemy ranks. 

This report wound up on a note which we 
thought was especially timely and pertinent. 
Timely and pertinent because it bears upon 
the kind of world we are living in now, the 
kind of world we will have to contend with 
for years to come, and also the kind of world 
we will pass on to our children. 

“In the final analysis,” our American ex- 
perts on Asia say, “the most basic challenge 
confronting us today is to learn how to live 
with insecurity without succumbing to panic 
or extremism, Despite our most ardent de- 
sires, we shall not be able to ‘solve’ many 
of the crucial problems that confront us in 
any rapid or final fashion.” 

This, coming as we Americans prepare to 
embark upon a new year, a year that will be 
“piled high” with difficulty both at home and 
abroad, is wise counsel. There is something 
in the American temperament that clamors 
for instant solutions, something which scorns 
the notion that instant remedies for all of 
our ills and all of our problems are not 
readily available to us. The lesson which 
history teaches with respect to the virtues 
of time and patience is too often ignored. 
Still, as we move from 1967 into 1968, we 
must somehow understand that there is no 
easy way out in Asia, that in the interests of 
our own long-term security, and despite the 
frustrations, we must assume and live up to 
the responsibilities which destiny has im- 
posed upon us. As of this moment, the first 
requirement is to pursue the course in Viet- 
nam which the statement by the American 
Asian scholars spells out—and which most 
of us, emotionalism aside, realize is our in- 
escapable obligation. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Dec. 22, 1967] 


GOALS In ASIA 


The Freedom House Public Affairs Institute 
conference on American Asian policy has 
produced a report of 14 Asian scholars that 
favors an American presence in Asia and hails 
the results of the policies of the last two 
decades. 

The Asian scholars derive satisfaction from 
the fact that the United States has managed 
to avoid either an abandonment of its com- 
mitments or a projection of those commit- 
ments into a nuclear holocaust. They con- 
clude that “the basic decision of the United 
States to maintain a presence in Asia since 
1945 has been indispensable to all there who 
have sought a non-Communist route to 
development and a political equilibrium for 
the region as a whole.” 

The report declares that China’s revolu- 
tionary aspirations constitute a potential 
threat which is recognized by every Asian 
non-Communist state. And it concludes that 
“to avoid a major war in the Asia-Pacific 
region, it is essential that the United States 
continue to deter, restrain, and counter- 
balance Chinese power.” 

To accept a Communist victory in Vietnam, 
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the Asian experts and historians declare, 
“would gravely jeopardize the possibilities of 
a political equilibrium in Asia, seriously 
damage our credibility; deeply affect the 
morale—and policies—of our Asian allies and 
neutrals.” Such changes, they think, would 
“prove precursors to larger, more costly wars.” 

No group of qualified academicians has 
produced a better justification and defense of 
the broad purposes of American policy in 
Asia for the last 20 years. At the same time, 
the document urges the country to adhere 
to the inhibitions of limited war and to seek 
innovations of de-escalation to cut down the 
scale of the conflict. 

No doubt the contributors to this gen- 
eralized statement have differences as to de- 
tails of practical application. But their broad 
endorsement of current goals in general 
ought to help the country resolve its differ- 
ences over the means of carrying out a diffi- 
cult and costly role in Asia. And it ought to 
help diminish the pressure of those who 
favor reckless expansion of the war as well as 
the pressure of those who would contract out 
of the conflict at unbearable sacrifice of na- 
tional interest. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Bul- 
letin, Dec. 22, 1967] 


INTELLECTUAL MIDDLE GROUND 


The fourteen political scientists and his- 
torians who issued a statement on our Asian 
policy, to be circulated to 3,600 American 
scholars, have unimpeachable credentials in 
their field. 

From Edwin O. Reischauer, former ambas- 
sador to Japan, now of Harvard, to A. Doak 
Barnett of Columbia and Robert A. Scalapino 
of Berkeley, their names guarantee integrity 
and scrupulous scholarship. 

They believe that without our presence in 
Southeast Asia the political fate of that area 
would have been very different. The po- 
tential threat of (China’s) revolutionary 
aspirations .. . is now recognized,” they say, 
“by every non-Communist state in the 
region.” 

Withdrawal from Vietnam, in their opin- 
ion, would be “buying psychological solace 
for the moment at tremendous subsequent 
cost.” In short, the neolsolationists would 
merely end a minor war by creating the con- 
ditions for a major conflict, To overreact “in 
an effort to reach a quick, simple and final 
solution” would be equally dangerous, 

In their judgment, Hanoi is betting on vic- 
tory through a combination of external pres- 
sures and internal political considerations in 
the United States, a strategy that succeeded 
with France. Hence, “the outcome is being 
decided on the streets and in the homes of 
America as much as in the jungles of Viet- 
nam.” We must demonstrate that we have a 
political maturity to match our advanced 
technology and military might. 

A thoughtful observer might not subscribe 
to every line of the scholars’ statement, but 
its realistic approach to the hard realities 
of Southeast Asian affairs comes as a wel- 
come change from the slogan-chanting and 
Oversimplifications of the extremists. 

That, by and large, the approach they 
recommend to a difficult and perilous crisis 
corresponds to the policy followed by Sec- 
retary Rusk and President Johnson, in its 
broad outlines, is reassuring for they have 
obviously given much time and thought to 
working out its principles. 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
Dec. 20, 1967] 
REALISM ON VIETNAM 

In direct opposition to the strident, often 
captious academic minority, who want the 
United States to pull out of Vietnam in turn- 
tall defeatism, a group of distinguished 
scholars from leading universities has issued 
a joint report warning that the Viet issue 
goes far beyond the fate of that little nation. 
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A Communist triumph in Vietnam, the 
statement declared, would threaten greater, 
more sacrificial wars. 

“To accept a Communist victory in Viet- 
nam,” said the scholars, “. . would gravely 
jeopardize the possibilities of political equi- 
librium in Asia, seriously damage our credi- 
bility, deeply affect the morale—and the poli- 
cies—of Asian allies and neutrals,” 

In a nutshell, the group holds with hard 
political logic that an American runout 
would demolish United States commitments 
and treaties irretrievably, and prove the Red 
thesis that spot aggression for “liberation” 
to Communist conquest is the wave of the 
future—not only in Asia but everywhere Reds 
wish to instigate conflict on the perimeter of 
the free world. 

Such a negative appeasement policy would 
not be “conducive to long-range peace.” On 
the contrary it could only lead to more armed 
pressure designed to turn Asia, eventually the 
whole Pacific over to Communist target and 
ultimate domination—or massive war. 

The group that drew up this policy dec- 
laration included 14 scholars, who met in 
Tuxedo, N.Y., under the auspices of the new 
Freedom House Public Affairs Institute, The 
text was dispatched to 3600 other scholars, 
so “the moderate segment of the academic 
community” can now be heard, and the loud 
minority not be misconstrued as a majority 
voice of academe. 

Among signers were Edwin O. Reischauer 
of Harvard, former Ambassador to Japan; A. 
Doak Barnett, Columbia University profes- 
sor of government; Director Leo Cherne of 
the Research Institute of America; Oscar 
Handlin; Charles Warren, professor of history 
at Harvard; William W. Lockwood, profes- 
sor of politics and international affairs at 
Princeton; Lucien Pye, professor of political 
science at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and others as noted in the scholastic 
world. 

What far cry is their commentary from 
the flapping statement of Gen. David M. 
Shoup, retired Marine Corps commander, who 
this week ticked off the Vietnam conflict as 
a mere civil war, adding any contention that 
success there is vital to United States inter- 
ests is “unadulterated poppycock.” He offered 
the meretricious remark that the Viet fight 
is between “those crooks in Saigon” and Viet- 
namese nationalists seeking a better life. 

It is his mouthing that is poppycock. If it 
hadn't been for the United States’ stand in 
Vietnam, Indonesia would never have freed 
itself from the Red yoke, Thailand and Bur- 
ma would now be under major attack or pos- 
sibly annexed to Communists rule. Not only 
would all Vietnam be going into the Red 
maw, but the Philippines, Japan, Taiwan 
would be under acute threat. 

While the new academic policy statement 
cleaves to a limited war in Vietnam, with 
limited objectives—which we do not espouse 
since victory is the end of any war—the 
scholar group gives a generally leavening per- 
spective and rationalism to the Vietnam war. 
Their report is right when it observes: 

“The basic decision of the United States to 
maintain a presence in Asia since 1945 has 
been indispensable to all there who have 
sought a non-Communist route to develop- 
ment and political equilibrium for the region 
as a Whole.“ It is also indispensable to prove 
America does not welch on its commitments, 
treaties and purpose for freedom in the world. 


A REPUBLICAN RESPONSE TO 
METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 19, Michigan’s distinguished Lieu- 
tenant Governor, the Honorable William 
G. Milliken, addressed the Republican- 
sponsored Metropolitan Seminar, which 
was held in Detroit, Mich. With the 
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thought that Lieutenant Governor Mil- 
liken’s remarks will be of special interest 
to Senators in the Senate, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his address be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Lr. Gov. WILLIAM G. MILLIKEN, 
METROPOLITAN SEMINAR, DETROIT, JANUARY 
19, 1968 


It is a pleasure to welcome each of you 
to this Metropolitan Seminar, sponsored by 
the Republican Party of Michigan. 

It is a particular pleasure to welcome my 
good friend and colleague Lt. Governor Jim 
Goetz of Minnesota as co-chairman of this 
seminar. 

This is one of the most encouraging meet- 
ings I have attended in a long time. 

It is encouraging because, to the best of 
my knowledge, this Republican-sponsored 
seminar on metropolitan problems marks the 
first such conference to be sponsored by 
either political party. 

It is encouraging because this conference 
has attracted some of the nation’s most in- 
novative thinkers and doers in their areas 
of infiuence. Some of them I know well; 
others I am looking forward to hearing for 
the first time. 

Above all, it is encouraging because out 
of this meeting can come stimulating 
thoughts and ideas that we can use to help 
solve the dificult problems of urban 
America. 

Speaking for the Republican Party of 
Michigan, we are grateful to each of you for 
your attendance—particularly those of you 
who have come from other states—and we 
look forward, with you, to highly productive 
sessions over this next day and a half. 

We are grateful to those representatives 
of the Republican Committee on Arts, Pro- 
fessions and Sciences, who will be lending 
their intellectual stimulation to the 
Seminar. 

Too often the Republican Party has been a 
party of re-action rather than of action. Too 
often, instead of proposing realistic and com- 
prehensive answers to the problems of urban 
America, we have reacted to answers pro- 
posed by Democrats. Too often, on the na- 
tional level, we have combined forces with 
southern Democrats to beat back or water 
down proposals made by the majority party. 
Too often, on the state level, we have per- 
mitted rural-dominated legislatures to ig- 
nore city problems. 

I submit to you that if the Republican 
Party is to meet its responsibilities on the 
national, state and local level, we must con- 
stantly search out, and put into practice, 
ideas that are practical and plans that are 
responsive to human needs. 

In Michigan, as in some of your states, the 
Republican Party is the party of leadership. 
This means we have to have the courage to 
lead on the tough issues as well as on the 
easy ones. . . if, indeed, there are any easy 
ones. 

We have here today the nucleus of a group 
which would begin to chart a course for a 
better America, In charting that course, we 
should be guided by mistakes of the past, but 
only to the extent that we can profit from 
these mistakes. 

What have been our mistakes? Why has 
this most affluent of all nations lost contact 
with our less affluent minorities? Why have 
we permitted the poor to sink constantly 
lower into hopelessness and helplessness? 
What have we learned that can guide our 
future actions? 

Perhaps one of the most important lessons 
we have learned is that affluent America 
can not plan for disadvantaged America 
without involving the disadvantaged directly 
in the planning. They don’t want packages 
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tightly bound with red tape handed down to 
them; they want to have the doors of oppor- 
tunity opened so they can help themselves. 

We have learned that the only doors to 
opportunity are through education, jobs and 
housing; and that the poor have a great deal 
of catching up to do before they can keep 
up. Every board and commission that has 
examined urban poverty has concluded that 
unemployment is our gravest problem. The 
longer a man’s record of unemployment; the 
longer is his climb to a steady job. 

We have learned that federal housing and 
highway programs have accelerated the move 
of middle-income families and businesses 
to the suburbs, leaving the core cities with- 
out adequate tax bases and with uprooted 
businesses and families which can only crowd 
into already over-crowded areas. 

We have learned that our system of welfare 
services makes jobless men leave home so 
their families can receive more money; and 
keeps the poor behind bars of financial dis- 
advantages from which it is increasingly difi- 
cult to escape. 

We have learned that the American Negro 
will no longer be patient in his century-long 
wait to possess rights which should never 
have been denied him—including the right 
to buy or rent a home of his choice. 

We have learned, as Governor Romney said 
when he returned from his tour of American 
cities, that the voices from the ghettos are 
calling for three things. They want human 
dignity; they want equal justice under the 
law; and they want equal opportunity. Cer- 
tainly, those things are not too much to ask. 

I have mentioned some of the failures 
from which we can profit; now I want to talk 
about some of the more positive aspects of 
our learning experience: 

We have learned that to turn back the 
forces of poverty and despair we will need 
the combined forces of government at all 
levels and of the private sector; and we are 
showing an increased willingness to make 
this commitment. 

We have learned, notably in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant experiment in New York, the 
nation’s second largest Negro ghetto, that 
even the most difficult problems of housing, 
employment, health, education, and economic 
development can be met. They can be met, 
and are being met there, through a program 
built on the community’s strengths and 
tailored to meet all its needs, 

We have learned, through the McClellan 
Committee in Los Angeles and the New De- 
troit Committee here, that the resources— 
both money and ideas—of the business com- 
munity, can be brought to bear effectively 
to help break the chains of the disadvan- 


We have learned, principally in Philadel- 
phia, that lending institutions and private 
businessmen can combine their forces profit- 
ably and effectively to provide risk capital 
and management advice for struggling inner- 
city Negro businesses. We are bringing this 
program to Detroit. 

We have learned, notably in Indianapolis, 
that persons who might otherwise never have 
been able to own a home, can build equity 
and acquire ownership through joint efforts 
in building whole blocks of new homes. This 
is the “sweat equity” approach we are bring- 
ing to Michigan. 

We have learned, through the efforts of U.S. 
Gypsum and other companies, that rehabili- 
tation of slum tenements, in which the in- 
habitants play a significant role, can result 
in better living quarters that the poor can 
afford to enjoy. Through the cooperation of 
U.S. Gypsum, with which I have been work- 
ing, we hope to bring this approach to 
Michigan. 

We have learned, in New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, that police-community rela- 
tions can be vastly improved; and in Indian- 
apolis we have learned that citizens can or- 
ganize effectively to aid the police department 
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and the courts, and to help young people who 
might otherwise be involved in street crime. 

Perhaps most important of all, we are be- 
ginning to learn that the people of the slums 
need not be a drag on society, but are really 
an untapped resource... that there is 
much talent and leadership in the slums as 
in the suburbs. 

The tragedy of the slums is that they need 
not exist. 

We have the resources, we have the skills, 
we have the knowledge to mount a total na- 
tional assault on the problems of the slums. 
What we have lacked thus far is the determi- 
nation. Such an assault will require a massive 
personal and institutional commitment by 
the entire American community—affluent and 
poor, black and white, public and private. 

The signs are not encouraging. Recent 
opinion polls show that a majority of white 
Americans think Negroes have as much op- 
portunity as whites and enjoy comparable 
living standards. The evidence points toward 
a continued drawing apart of large segments 
of the American community into two antag- 
onistic camps. Whites think Negroes are un- 
reasonable, and Negroes think whites are un- 
responsive. In some cases, both are right. 

Unless we can educate ourselves and one 
another by sound persuasion and positive ex- 
ample, we will condemn ourselves to a harsh 
and disastrous education by tragic events. 

Without a new and positive sense of na- 
tional urgency and determination, encom- 
passing the entire American community, the 
tragedy of the slums will continue to mount. 
Unless we can find the means to forge a new 
and fundamental national consensus, we will 
be unable to marshal the forces that are 
available and waiting to be used to eliminate 
the slums. 

This is where the Republican Party comes 
in. A political party’s stock in trade is not 
just power, but principles. Its job is to help 
order the priorities of the community—to 
put first things first, and spearhead the drive 
for proper allocation of effort and resources 
to meet emerging challenges. 

The job of the Republican Party is not 
only to listen to the people and reflect their 
wishes so that we may win power. Our job 
is to initiate two-way communication with 
the people, at every level and by every means 
we can, to mold opinion as well as mirror it, 
to involve the people directly in the shaping 
of a better state and nation. 

Today, when more and more people have a 
growing sense of alienation, not only from 
each other but also from the decisions and 
decision-makers that intimately affect their 
lives, it is absolutely vital that we have at 
least one political party that is down there 
working at the grass roots—not just begging 
for votes, but championing the people's ef- 
forts to put meaning and hope back into 
their lives, involving the people directly in 
new approaches to the solution of our com- 
mon problems. 

Through the leadership of our State Chair- 
man, Elly Peterson, we are experimenting in 
Michigan with this new role for the Republi- 
can Party. Through the Metropolitan Action 
Committee, we are drawing on the full re- 
sources of the urban community to help solve 
the daily problems that confront the people 
of the slums, 

We are showing the prosperous American 
that there are real problems in the slums— 
problems that he himself may unwittingly 
have helped create, and that he can help to 
solve. We are educating and involving what 
we think of as the traditional Republican 
constituency. 

At the same time, we are showing the peo- 
ple of the slums that there are ways and 
means to lick their problems—sometimes by 
their own efforts; sometimes with an assist 
from their more fortunate fellow citizens. 
By involving ourselves in their frustrations 
and discouragements, we are opening doors 
of opportunity and widening horizons of 
hope. We are showing that we care. In this 
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effort, I must add, we have important co- 
operation of both Democrats and Independ- 
ents. 

We are demonstrating, here in Mi 
that the Republican Party is capable not 
only of proposing programs at the state and 
local level, but capable of direct action to in- 
volve the total resources of our communities. 
We are building bridges of understanding 
and communication across the gap between 
suburb and slum. We are revitalizing the or- 
ganizational infra-structure of our society, 
on both sides of the gap, so that people can 
take a direct hand in developing and imple- 
menting their own plans to build a New 
Detroit, a New Michigan, and a New America. 

This Metropolitan Seminar is an extension 
of our efforts. We want to tap the best ideas 
that have been developed elsewhere. We 
want to share our insights—and our prob- 
lems—with you who share our concern and 
our commitment. 

It is not too much to hope that our meet- 
ings in Detroit this week may set a pattern 
for the Republican Party in other cities and 
other states, and even in the nation. 

This is what our Republican Party needs 
to Keep it stimulated. In short, we need to be 
jarred by the force of new ideas that can 
move us and move America forward. 

We must involve ourselves at every level 
with the incredibly difficult and complex 
social, economic and political machinery 
that must mesh now for the common good. 

We must be the architects of a new Amer- 
ican community—united in its diversity, and 
strong in the strength of the people. 


YELLOWSTONE IN WINTER 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, those mil- 
lions of summer vistors to Yellowstone 
National Park perhaps can best visualize 
the muted snow scenes, the frozen mo- 
tion, and thermal phenomena seen by the 
park’s fewer winter visitors. An article in 
the Washington Star points up the 
uniqueness and attraction of this deserv- 
ing winter wonderland, which, by the 
way, we hope will be increasingly acces- 
sible as efforts are made to keep the roads 
open on a year-round basis. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


YELLOWSTONE IN WINTER OFFERING A NEW 
Loox 


YELLOWSTONE PaRK.— The scenic Wonder- 
land of Yellowstone National Park takes on a 
new and fascinating face with its winter 
covering. 

Those who travel by snowmobile into the 
Old Faithful and Grand Canyon areas get a 
completely different view of the park from 
that seen by the two million summertime 
visitors. 

Daylong snowmobile trips present a fairy- 
land of snow-shrouded trees, waterfalls 
turned to ice, fantastic ice formations creep- 
ing up to the edge of steam pots and geysers, 
and immense clouds of steam, whiter and 
more dense in the crisp, cold air. 

Ten 12-passenger, enclosed snowmobiles 
take visitors for a daily tour from Mam- 
moth to Old Faithful Geyser area and from 
Mammoth to Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone River. 

These large over-the-snow vehicles also 
operate out of the small mountain commu- 
nity of West Yellowstone, Montana, at the 
Park’s west entrance. 

The winter touring season normally closes 
mid-March, 

During the winter months, roads are open 
to public travel in the Mammoth area and 
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through the scenic Lamar Valley to Cooke 
City, Montana. Mammoth Motor Inn is open 
for wintertime visitors. 

A natural ice skating rink is located im- 
mediately below the steaming colorful hot 
spring terraces at Mammoth. Excellent ski 
areas are located at Bozeman Red Lodge, 
and West Yellowstone, Montana. 

Convenient rail and bus schedules to Liv- 
ington, Montana, and air schedules to Boze- 
man, Montana, afford travelers a different va- 
cation this winter. 


THE NORTH-CENTRAL FREEWAY 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, as 
everyone who drives in this area knows, 
the highway system in Washington and 
its suburbs leaves much to be desired. 
Simply put, the highways—and the 
other mass transit facilities of the area— 
are inadequate to handle the number of 
people who must get from one place to 
another every day of the week. 

A subway system for Washington is 
now in the very early stages of devel- 
opment. When it is completed, it should 
be of considerable help to the relief of 
traffic congestion and the general im- 
dae of the transportation situa- 

on. 

But a subway is only half of what is 
needed. The other half consists of a 
greatly improved highway system. 

Among the many highway projects 
now under consideration for the Wash- 
ington area, three stand out. They are 
the Three Sisters Bridge; the comple- 
tion of the George Washington Memo- 
rial Parkway in suburban Maryland; 
and the North-Central Freeway. 

All three of these projects would great- 
ly improve the flow of commuter traffic 
into and out of the city. It is my belief 
that all three of these projects should 
3 and completed as soon as pos- 

e. 

There are many reasons for the delays 
that have beset these projects. One very 
unfortunate reason—particularly in the 
case of the North-Central Freeway—has 
been the intervention of the Secretary of 
Transportation in what is, essentially, a 
matter of agreement between the local 
governments involved. 

The North-Central Freeway project 
was controversial to some extent long 
before the Secretary of Transportation 
took office. No major highway project 
that would bring changes to a populous 
urban area is likely to be without contro- 
versy. 

The important point is, however, that 
the governmental units in Maryland and 
the District of Columbia, after many 
years of debate and planning, had gener- 
ally reached agreement on the north- 
central project. 

The Washington Evening Star of Jan- 
uary 18 contained an editorial on this 
subject. I believe it states simply and 
precisely what the situation is today. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Born's DISTORTIONS 

Alan S. Boyd’s performance on 
television the other day in discussing the 
North-Central Freeway would be hard to top 
for pure demagogic irresponsibility. 
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According to Boyd, traffic surveys show 
that the North-Central Freeway, which is 
located on the east side of Rock Creek Park, 
belongs west of the park “along the Wis- 
consin Avenue corridor.” Ten years ago, he 
charges, the road planned to accommodate 
this traffic was proposed far to the west, but 
that political pressures forced it to be 
“pushed eastward” until political pressure 
was insufficient to stop it. Boyd concludes 
that “We should not just tear down the 
houses of poor people and Negroes.” We 
ought, he says, “to make a determined effort 
to put freeways where the traffic wants to 


This entire version—and its racial impli- 
cations are the most unconscionable of all— 
is a flagrant distortion of the history of the 
North-Central Freeway. 

It is certainly true that political pressures 
from a variety of sources, including Congress, 
played a role in foreclosing desirable free- 
way construction west of Rock Creek in the 
1950s. But while those specific disputes were 
raging, traffic studies were showing conclu- 
sively that the primary freeway needs then, 
as now, were not along Wisconsin Avenue but 
east of the park. The fact is that the officially- 
approved transportation plans of those days 
accordingly gave the highest priority to free- 
ways east of the park in addition to relatively 
modest proposals on the west—not in lieu of 
them. 

Either Boyd is unaware of these facts— 
which is hard to believe since many of his 
present subordinates were parties to those 
previous plans—or he is misrepresenting 
them deliberately. In either event, his con- 
tention that the enormous population con- 
centrations in the Silver Spring-Wheaton 
areas who would benefit from a North-Cen- 
tral Freeway east of the park would prefer 
to enter the District far to the west in the 
area of Wisconsin Avenue is patently absurd. 

Boyd is playing a no less reprehensible 
game of politics in attempting to force the 
present District government to embrace—as 
its program—his own fallacious conclusions. 

Washington’s freeway program has stag- 
nated primarily because of the obstructionist 
tactics of a handful of federal officials who 
are philosophically opposed to urban free- 
ways. When the new Department of Trans- 
portation was created, there were high hopes 
that its chief, as a cabinet-level coordinator, 
would get things moving. Boyd, instead, has 
proved to be a Secretary of Anti-Transporta- 
tion, and one wonders how much longer 
the White House will permit this intolerable 
situation to continue. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE SYSTEM 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the junior 
college system is the fastest growing 
educational force in the United States 
today. Since July 1, 1966, the board of 
junior college district No. 508, which 
operates the Chicago City College, the 
multicampus institution of higher edu- 
cation which serves more than 36,000 
students, has been concerned with es- 
tablishing policies and procedures. As 
more than 90 percent of the college- 
going young men and women in our Na- 
tion will come from metropolitan areas 
by 1980, it is vital that we begin today 
to plan for their education tomorrow. 

I am proud that the city of Chicago 
is now planning to develop a master plan 
for the Chicago City College. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of the reso- 
lution calling for this study be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
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tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 348, BOARD OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Districr No. 508, County oF COOK AND 
STATE oF ILLINOIS, EDUCATIONAL PHILOS- 
OPHY AND MASTER PLAN FOR THE CHICAGO 
Crry COLLEGE, 1968 


Whereas, the Board of Junior College Dis- 
trict No. 508, County of Cook and State of 
Illinois, is dedicated and committed to the 
concept and philosophy of the public junior 
college as set forth in the Master Plan for 
Higher Education in Illinois, and in the Pub- 
lic Junior College Act of 1965, namely that 
“the opportunity to study in institutions of 
higher education should be available to all 
young people who may reasonably be ex- 
pected to benefit from such study” and that 
Class I junior college districts shall admit 
all students qualified to complete any one of 
their programs including general education, 
transfer, and occupational programs, as long 
as space for effective instruction is available; 
and that the Chicago City College shall pro- 
vide community services, including assist- 
ance for under-educated youths and adults; 
and 

Whereas, the need is rapidly expanding for 
persons with many different kinds of educa- 
tional preparation—professional and occu- 
pational—and for more general education for 
all citizens; and 

Whereas, it is the special obligation of the 
public junior college to identify the educa- 
tional needs of the community which it 
serves and to recruit students and to counsel 
and distribute them among its programs ac- 
cording to their interests and abilities; and 

Whereas, it is also the special obligation of 
the public junior college to promote a student 
body in each campus which will be broadly 
representative of the general population of 
the city; and 

Whereas, realistic planning for the future 
of the Chicago City College requires aware- 
ness and study of the following: 

1. The need for occupationally trained 
manpower as well as for the university- 
educated professional; 

2. The number of young people and adults 
who will seek to enter educational and train- 
ing programs designed to meet manpower 
n 4 


8. The capital and operation costs neces- 
sary to meet goals based on enrollment and 
program requirements; 

4. The availability of needed funds from 
state and local taxes and from federal aid 
to education; 

5. The organizational structure that will 
best provide an outstanding comprehensive 
educational program in a multi-campus sys- 
tem for the Chicago City College; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Board of Junior College District No. 508, 
County of Cook and State of Illinois, author- 
izes and directs the Chancellor, together with 
the College staff and faculty, to begin a con- 
tinuing study for the Chicago City College 
and to develop a “Master Plan for the Chicago 
City College, 1968,” which will address itself 
to the questions of number of students to be 
educated, in what kinds of programs, in what 
kinds of facilities, and administered under 
what kind of organizational structure; and 

Be it further resolved that planning groups 
appointed to such a study be informed that 
the Board is committed to the philosophy 
of “open door” admissions and a policy of 
providing a broad range of programs to 
match the varying interests and abilities of 
young people and older adults; and 

Be it further resolved that no eligible per- 
son should be denied an educational experi- 
ence in the Chicago City College because of 
financial inability; and 

Be it further resolved that since available 
building and operational funds can be accu- 
rately predicted through 1969, the earliest 
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year during which state or local revenues can 
be increased by action of the state legislature, 
the Master Plan should include recommenda- 
tions of priorities for both capital and educa- 
tional expenditures through fiscal years 1968 
and 1969; and 

Be it further resolved that the Master Plan 
should also include long range estimates of 
the capital and educational expenditures 
which will be required after 1969 if the Chi- 
cago City College is to provide for what other- 
wise might be the unmet educational needs 
in the Chicago community. Should revenues, 
local, state, and federal, fall short of total 
needs, the Plan should include recommen- 
dations for priorities in program and facili- 
ties expansion. 

The Board further directs the Chancellor 
to make periodic progress reports to the 
Board on this Master Plan. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, today 
marks the 50th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of the reestablishment of a 
sovereign and independent Ukrainian 
state—the Ukrainian National Repub- 
lic. For hundreds of years the gallant 
people of the Ukraine have struggled to 
maintain their national integrity, and 
even now, under conditions which call 
for the utmost courage and faith, they 
persist in their fight. 

This persistence is kept aflame by the 
ever-fresh memory of an independent 
Ukrainian state. That independence 
goes back to the Middle Ages, before the 
Ukrainians were subjected to the domi- 
nation of foreign oppressors. Over the 
long centuries of subjugation, Ukrain- 
ians never lost that dream of inde- 
pendence, and never bowed to the yoke 
of oppression. Their fondest hopes were 
realized when, on January 22, 1918, an 
independent National Ukrainian Re- 
public was proclaimed. 

These hopes were soon to be dashed. 
The new Soviet Union, which at first 
recognized the Ukraine, turned on the 
fledging state and reconquered it. A 
Communist tyranny more grinding than 
even that of the czars settled over this 
unfortunate land. Many Ukrainians 
made their escape to more hospitable 
climes, but they never abandoned their 
love for their homeland, and their burn- 
ing desire to see it free. 

This yearning for freedom constitutes 
the Ukrainian essence and cannot be 
eradicated. Despite the years of oppres- 
sion, the minds and hearts of untold 
thousands of Ukrainians still burn with 
the passion and poetry of freedom. 

These intense feelings for national in- 
dependence are poignantly expressed in 
the beautiful poem, “The Legacy“ 
written by the great literary spokesman 
for freedom, Taras Shevchenko. Al- 
though composed over a century ago, 
“The Legacy,” expresses what is in the 
hearts of Ukrainians throughout the 
world today: 

When I shall die, pray let my bones 

High on a mound remain 
Amid the steppeland’s vast expanse 

In my belov’d Ukraine: 

That I may gaze on mighty fields, 

On Dnieper and his shore, 
And echoed by his craggy banks 

May hear the Great One roar. 
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When from Ukraine that stream shall bear 
Over the sea’s blue sills 

Our Foemen’s blood, at last shall I 
Forsake the fields and hills 

And soar up to commune with God 
In his eternal hall, 

But till that Day of Liberty— 
I know no God at all. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
address to all Americans the greetings 
which I have sent to the Americans of 
Ukrainian descent meeting in Omaha, 
Nebr., as follows: 


You have done me great honor asking 
me to join in commemorating the 50th an- 
niversary of Ukrainian independence. 

Not only because of your long friendship— 
and not just because of your great con- 
tributions to our City of Omaha, our State of 
Nebraska and our Nation. 

It is something much more than that. 

You have helped to keep fresh in the mind 
and heart of America the fact that liberty 
is the most precious thing we have. 

I have said this before, but it must be re- 
peated often. We in America take our liberty 
and freedom too much for granted. We grow 
a little bit lazy and complacent about it. We 
think that it is ours by right and that it will 
be ours forever. 

We forget how rare true freedom is in this 
world. 

We forget how hard and bitter the fight 
is to gain it. 

We forget how many millions of people still 
yearn for it. 

It is only when some noble cause such as 
Ukrainian Independence is brought to mind, 
that we realize how precarious liberty and 
freedom is in this world and in our own coun- 
try. Ukrainians are a proud and strong peo- 
ple, who have fought for over 500 years to 
keep their culture and traditions alive. 

The Ukrainians have never forgotten their 
heritage, have never given up, no matter how 
may reverses and betrayals they have suf- 
Such burning spirit and faith should in- 
spire all of us. 

More than this: When the Ukrainians 
once more rallied for the struggle for freedom 
in the early 19th century, it was the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence—and the 
American success in gaining freedom—that 
inspired Ukrainian patriots. 

It was the great Ukrainian poet Taras 
Schevchenko who proclaimed “the new and 
just law of Washington” as the ideal for 
Ukraine. It was American nationalism and 
patriotism—a blend of the hopes of men 
from all over the world—that shaped modern 
Ukrainian nationalism. 

The January 22, 1918, independence we 
commemorate today was short-lived—but it 
is just a prelude. Ukraine will once again be- 
come independent. No people so staunch and 
brave in the face of the overwhelming forces 
of totalitarian tyranny can be denied this 
forever. 

Within a few blocks of one another on 
Massachusetts Avenue in our capital city of 
Washington there are statues to two men 
who prized freedom above everything else. 

One is the Irish patriot, Robert Emmet, 
executed in 1803 after a brave but hopeless 
attempt to lead the Irish people to freedom. 
The other is Taras Schevchenko, We all know 
how he suffered for his beliefs. 

Let us take heart. The 500-year Irish strug- 
gle for independence finally triumphed one 
hundred and twenty years after Emmet’s 
death. If we in America give encouragement 
to the captive Ukraine, if we remember what 
Ukrainians have not forgotten, then they 
shall one day break through to the sunlight 
of liberty. Their triumph will mean the worst 
colonial slaye empire in modern history— 
that of the Soviet Communists—will have 
been rent asunder by the force of liberty. 
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And then we will perceive that not only 
Ukrainian peoples, but all of mankind will 
have a freer, a more secure, a more peaceful 
life. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, today 
marks the 50th anniversary of Ukrainian 
independence. It is very important that 
we note what has happened to these 
freedom-loving people under Communist 
rule. Ukrainians are kindred spirits to 
Americans: both possess a drive to be 
free and a long tradition of independent 
thinking. Yet, today, the Ukrainians are 
not free. 

Ukrainians are deprived of the right 
they once possessed; they are deprived 
of the essential right of a nation to de- 
velop as its people wish. This, I think, 
points out once again the hypocrisy of 
the Soviet Government, which preaches 
self-determination, yet fails to grant this 
right to the captive nations under its 
domination. 

I shall not dwell upon the long history 
of oppression which these fine people 
have suffered and which would have 
crushed the spirit of a lesser nation. 
Rather, I should like to look forward to 
the future, when they have achieved the 
right to develop as they see fit, not as 
some bureaucrat in Moscow sees fit. 
Then and only then will they have ful- 
filled their manifest destiny. 

We, as Americans, have a lot to learn 
from the Ukrainian experience. We must 
realize that freedom is a precious pos- 
session, one that is easily lost but diffi- 
cult to regain. We, here, today, honor 
the memory of those who lost their lives 
fighting for their independence and pray 
that they were not lost in vain. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, today 
marks the 50th anniversary of inde- 
pendence of the Ukrainian Nation. It 
is unfortunate that only those Ukrain- 
ians living in the free world can observe 
this holiday. Ukrainians living on their 
native soil have lost sight of their na- 
tional boundaries which have been 
erased by the Government of the Soviet 
Union. 

The Ukrainian people proclaimed their 
independence on January 22, 1918, after 
centuries-long struggles against Russian 
dominance. But Red Army troops by 1920 
crushed the new republic and brought 
the people under Communist rule. 

Ukraine is the largest captive non- 
Russian nation in both Eastern Europe 
and the U.S.S.R. For more than four dec- 
ades, Ukrainians living both under So- 
viet rule and in the free world have kept 
alive their dream of independence. 

The Ukrainians, held down in an un- 
paralleled reign of terror and oppression, 
have resisted their captors for a half cen- 
tury. Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, of George- 
town University, in his latest published 
book, “The Vulnerable Russians” referred 
to this “persistent opposition of the 
Ukrainians” and retold the story of a 
Russian satrap, Kossior, who in 1933 
shouted out that “Ukrainian nationalism 
is our chief danger.” 

That spirit of national feeling is still 
strong, and that dream of independence 
still exists. We share that dream, which 
is dear to all men who love freedom. On 
this 50th anniversary, we all pray that 
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our friends in the Ukraine may soon live 
in a proud land they may call their own. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, today 
marks the 50th anniversary of a proud 
and important people. On January 22, 
1918, in Kiev, a proclamation whereby 
all Ukrainian ethnic lands were to be 
united into one independent and sover- 
eign state was read. A year later 
Ukrainian independence was a reality. 

With recognition by foreign govern- 
ments came almost simultaneous hostil- 
ities as Soviet Russia declared war and 
began a large scale invasion of the Uk- 
raine. There was a bitter struggle for 
almost 3 years before those gallant peo- 
ple were subdued. 

The freedom-loving people of Ukraine 
have not accepted Soviet domination and 
for 46 years have continued to fight for 
the reestablishment of their freedom and 
independence. 

Mr. President, we have many honor- 
able and outstanding citizens of Ukrain- 
ian descent in my State of Arizona, and 
I join with them today in celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of the proclamation 
of their independence. I am sure that 
many of my colleagues will also wish to 
join me in a fervent wish that their 
homeland may soon again see the light 
of freedom from tyranny and oppression. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, today marks the golden anni- 
versary of the Ukrainian National Re- 
public. The proclamation of independ- 
ence was issued just 50 years ago. 

Throughout our country Ukrainian de- 
scendants, as well as many others, are 
celebrating this important event. Dr. 
Anthony Zukowsky, president of the 
State Branch of North Dakota of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, Inc., recently advised me of their 
activities in North Dakota. In addition, 
I believe he very ably pointed out the 
special significance of this occasion this 
year in his letter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Zukowsky’s letter, the ac- 
companying press release, and a declara- 
tion of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or America, INC., STATE BRANCH 
or NORTH DAKOTA, 
Steele, N. Dak., January 7, 1968. 

Hon. MILTON R. Youne, 
U.S. Senator, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Younc: For a number of 
years the 22nd of January has been cele- 
brated in America from coast to coast as 
Ukrainian Independence Day. This year has 
special significance marking the Golden An- 
niversary of the Ukrainian National Republic, 

So again we wish to call to your attention 
that on Jan. 22, 1968 Ukrainians in the free 
world will celebrate the 50th Anniversary of 
the proclamation of the independence of 
Ukraine, The day that a free and democrat- 
ically elected Parliament of Ukraine was re- 
established which was known as Ukrainian 
National Republic. 

Although the Ukrainian National Republic 
was recognized by a number of countries, in- 
cluding the government of Soviet Russia, it 
had no durable peace because communist 
Russia invaded the Ukrainian State despite 
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its previous pledges to respect and honor 
the Ukrainian Independence. For nearly 344 
years, without assistance from the western 
world, the Ukrainian people waged a heroic 
war against communist Russia in the de- 
fense of their country but the gallant strug- 
gle came to a tragic end. The free Ukraine 
was subdued to a puppet regime of the Soviet 
Socialistic Republic. 

The freedom loving people of Ukraine 
have not accepted Soviet Russian domina- 
tion and have been fighting for the reestab- 
lishment of their independence by all means 
accessible to them for 47 years. 

During World War II the Ukrainian people 
organized a powerful underground resistance 
movement known as the Ukrainian Insur- 
gent Army (UPA), which fought not only 
against the Nazi regime, but against the So- 
viet security troops as well. Stalin and Khru- 
shchev unleashed a bloody persecution and 
reprisals against the Ukrainian people, and 
it was Khrushchev who stated at the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party in Febru- 
ary 1956 that, “Stalin had wanted to deport 
all the Ukrainians but there was no place to 
which they could all be deported.” 

Relentless and harsh persecution of 
Ukrainians continued after the death of 
Stalin, and it still continues now after the 
ouster of Khrushchev. The present leader- 
ship in the Kremlin is set on keeping the 
Soviet Russian Empire intact and unified. 

Briefly, the Kremlin rule in Ukraine can be 
described as follows: 

Exploitation of Ukraine’s economic re- 
sources for the benefit of Moscow and its 
imperialistic ventures in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, 

Systematic deportation of Ukrainians to 
Central Asia, replacing them with Russian 
settlers for the purpose of augmenting the 
Russian element in Ukraine, 

Arrests and trials of “Ukrainian bourgeois 
nationalists” who in fact are Ukrainian pa- 
triots fighting for freedom of their country. 

Terror and assassination of Ukrainians 
outside Ukraine as demonstrated by the 
assassination of Dr. Lev R. Rebet, a noted 
Ukrainian and Stepan Bandara, head of 
the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(OUN) both of whom were slain by KOB 
agent Bogdan Stashynsky in Munich in 1957 
and 1959 respectively. 

Persecution of all religious in Ukraine 
despite the fact that Moscow claims that 
“religious freedom” is assured to all citizens. 

Enforced Russification, aiming at the cul- 
tural and linguistic genocide of the Ukrain- 
ian people. Recently a number of Ukrainian 
writers and literary critics, journalists and 
attorneys were arrested and sentenced by the 
Communist courts in Ukraine for demanding 
equal rights for the Ukrainian language. 

Both the U.S. Congress and the President 
of the United States have expressed their 
concern over the captive non-Russian na- 
tions in the USSR by enacting the “Captive 
Nations Week Resolution.” 

The Ukrainian American communities in 
North Dakota will observe the forthcoming 
50th Anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 
and the 49th Anniversary of the Act of 
Union in a fitting and solemn celebration. 
We believe that our fellow American citizens 
regardless of their ethnic or cultural back- 
grounds, should join us in marking this 
important anniversary of the freedom of 
Ukraine. This will demonstrate to both the 
captive Ukrainians and their captors our 
unity and determination in upholding the 
cause of freedom everywhere. 

Therefore, since it is now over 70 years 
since Ukrainians came to our State and made 
a contribution to its development, we kindly 
request that you attend the ceremonies in 
the U.S. Congress in commemoration of this 
anniversary. This anniversary provides an 
appropriate occasion not only for the U.S. 
Government and American people but the 
whole free world to demonstrate their sym- 
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pathy and understanding of the aspirations 
of the Ukrainian people. 

We extend our sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation for the favorable response in the 
past on this and other matter and we hope 
that you continue to accept our expression 
with meaningful understanding. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKI, 
President UCCA, State Branch of 
North Dakota, 


JANUARY 22 PROCLAIMED UKRAINIAN DAY 


For many years the 22nd of January has 
been proclaimed and celebrated in our Amer- 
ican cities and states from coast to coast as 
Ukrainian Independence Day. 

Especially this year on January 22nd 1968 
Americans of Ukrainian descent are solemnly 
observing the Golden or 50th Anniversary of 
the Proclamation of Independence of Ukraine 
which took place on January 22nd, 1918 in 
the capital of Ukraine, Kiev. 

On that day, a free and democratically 
elected Parliament and government of 
Ukraine issued a solemn act and proclama- 
tion of the re-establishment of Ukraine as a 
sovereign and independent Nation called the 
Ukrainian National Republic. 

The young Ukrainian democratic republic 
was immediately recognized by a number of 
foreign Governments, including Soviet 
Russia, the latter, however, almost simul- 
taneously with recognition attacked Ukraine 
both by military aggression and subversion 
and infiltration from within. For over 3% 
years the Ukrainian people waged a gallant 
struggle in defense of their Country, alone 
and unaided from western nations. Eventu- 
ally, in 1921 Ukraine succumbed to the su- 
perior forces of Communist Russia and be- 
came in 1923 part of Soviet empire known 
as—USSR. 

But the freedom-loving people of Ukraine 
have never accepted Soviet-Russian domina- 
tion and have been fighting for the re-estab- 
lishment of their Independence by all means 
until today. 

The misrule of Ukraine has been sum- 
marized in the enclosed Declaration of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
a national body of Americans of Ukrainian 
descent, which was printed in the New York 
Times on November 19, 1967 stressed the fact 
it was the Ukrainian National Revolution 
which brought freedom and national Inde- 
pendence to Ukraine fifty years ago, and 
charged that the Russian Bolsheviks stifled 
the genuine freedom of Ukraine, and intro- 
duced the tyranny and dictatorship of the 
Communist Party. 

Rejecting the claims of Moscow as they 
pertain to the 45-million Ukrainian people in 
Communist Slavery and charged the Soviet 
government with the willful and unbridled 
oppression of Ukraine, despite the fact that 
the Kremlin boast that Ukraine is “free and 
sovereign” and a charter member of the 
United Nations. 


The document further Moscow 
with political subjugation, economic 
expiration, religious persecution, cultural 


Russification and the outright genocide of 
the Ukrainian people, 

Therefore, we are grateful that the U.S. 
Congress and the President of the United 
States of America have recognized the legiti- 
mate right of the Ukrainian people to free- 
dom and national Independence for enact- 
ing the “Captive Nations Week Resolution” 
in July 1959 (now Public Law 86-90) which 
enumerated Ukraine as one of the captive 
nations enslaved and dominated by Com- 
munist Russia. 

Today the Ukrainian people in the free 
world are celebrating the memorable date of 
January 22nd 1918 as their greatest Holi- 
day—today after fifty years of unrelenting 
struggle against Moscow, the Ukrainians have 
made much progress, and their cause is 
known as never before. 


January 22, 1968 


The cause of Ukrainian freedom and inde- 
pendence is no longer a patriotic desire of 
the Ukrainians. Since the Communist men- 
ace has spread to Asia and our heroic Amer- 
ican Armies are fighting the same Commu- 
nist aggression as Ukrainian Army did 50 
years ago in Ukraine, and also spread to our 
shores in Cuba, it has become a political 
necessity of the free world, since the inde- 
pendent Ukraine means a substantial weak- 
ening of the Soviet Communist empire. 

Therefore, we believe our fellow Americans 
would join with us in marking this important 
anniversary of freedom of Ukraine. This will 
demonstrate to both the captive Ukrainians 
and their captors, our unity and determina- 
tion in upholding the cause of freedom every- 
where. At same time we appeal to the U.S. 
Government “not to let itself be lured into 
any pact that would sanction the perma- 
nent enslavement of Ukraine and other cap- 
tive nations”. 

In conclusion, the Americans of Ukrainian 
descent in our State are planning to celebrate 
the 50th Anniversary of Ukrainian independ- 
ence on Jan, 21st and 28th 1968 with spe- 
cial Church Services and rallies in Belfield 
and Wilton, N.D., and special Radio programs 
over three N. Dak, radio stations—KFYR, 
KDIX and KPPM, Also Governor of our great 
State has been issuing every year a Procla- 
mation designating January 22nd as the 
Ukrainian Independence Day. 


Frrrr YEARS OF FRAUD AND OPPRESSION: DEC- 
LARATION OF UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMIT- 
TEE OF AMERICA ON THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE FRAUDULENT RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


On November 7, 1967 the Soviet Union will 
observe the 60th anniversary of the violent 
Bolshevik takeover of Czarist Russia. Vast 
preparations are being made throughout the 
USSR. The Soviet propaganda machine will 
devote all its might to propagate the message 
throughout the world that the Bolshevik up- 
heaval brought freedom, social equality and 
economic well-being to all the peoples who 
once were under the domination of Russian 
Czars. 

The world is to be saturated with official 
statements and statistics that the Soviet 
regime has a record of “spectacular” suc- 
cesses and achievements. The USSR, we al- 
ready hear, has been wholly industrialized, 
has built a powerful military machine and is 
now outdistancing the United States in space 
exploration. We are told that the Soviet 
regime has abolished illiteracy, raised living 
standards, provided social services, clinics, 
hospitals, and medical care for the aged, and 
other benefits for its citizenry, too numerous 
to mention. 

The Bolshevik leaders promised that after 
the liquidation of the Czarist regime, they 
would establish a new government of work- 
ers and peasants,” creating a new social and 
political order. Political, social, and national 
oppression would be eliminated and the new 
order would be based on the rule of the ma- 
jority, led by those elected by the governed. 
A free social and economic system was prom- 
ised, unbedeviled by monopolies. Above all, 
freedom was guaranteed to all the classes of 
Russia, and national freedom and self-deter- 
mination to the non-Russian nations, 

Lenin promised a “full restitution of free- 
dom to Finland, Ukraine, Byelorussia, the 
Moslems. . ., including even the freedom to 
secede.” 

These claims, all in support of the conten- 
tion that the USSR has become a technologi- 
cal gliant and a progressive “enlightened so- 
ciety,” are grossly exaggerated. Other major 
nations of the world have made as great or 
greater advancements in every phase of life, 
without resorting to huge sacrifices in politi- 
cal, religious, cultural and economic free- 
doms. The absence of these freedoms gives 
the lie to the claims of the Soviet propa- 
gandists, 
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UERAINIAN NATIONAL REVOLUTION VERSUS 
BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 


Soviet Russian leaders, more than ever on 
the occasion of the 50th anniversary of their 
fraudulent revolution, echo the claim that 
owing to Communism the millenium has 
come to the Russian and non-Russian peo- 
ples. We are asked to believe it has estab- 
lished a paradise on earth, 

In trumpeting these alleged gains of their 
revolution, the Kremlin chieftains also con- 
tend that they have “solved the nationality 
problem,” bestowing “genuine independence 
and sovereignty” upon the non-Russian na- 
tions of the former Russian Czarist empire. 

Ukrainians categorically reject the Rus- 
sian Communist “thesis” regarding their 
“liberation” and self-determination. It was 
not the Russian Bolshevik revolution, but the 
Ukrainian National Revolution that brought 
freedom and independence to the Ukrainian 
people fifty years ago. The Ukrainian Na- 
tional Revolution, in contrast to the Bolshe- 
vik takeover, was similar to the American 
Revolution of 1776: its overall objective was 
the freedom and independence of the Ukrain- 
ian people, just as the American Revolution 
sought freedom and independence for the 
13 American colonies. 

On March 17, 1917, the Ukrainian Central 
Rada was established. Through a series of 
historic acts this representative body estab- 
lished first an autonomous state, and then a 
full-fledged independent and sovereign state 
of the Ukrainian people. The events fol- 
lowed this chronological order: 

Two Universals were issued on June 23 
and July 16, 1917, introducing an autono- 
mous government in Ukraine. The organiza- 
tion of the Ukrainian national army, Ukrain- 
ian schools, and the Ukrainian administra- 
tive and judicial systems swiftly followed. A 
broad autonomy was provided for the na- 
tional minorities. 

On November 20, 1917, the Third Univer- 
sal was issued proclaiming the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic. 

The new state was promptly recognized by 
a number of foreign governments, including 
the government of Communist Russia, A 
note, signed by Lenin and Trotsky on Decem- 
ber 17, 1917, stated: 

The Soviet of People’s Commissars of the 
Russian Republic recognizes, without any 
limitations or conditions, and in all respects, 
the national rights and independence of the 
Ukrainian Republic. . . 

Yet at the very moment it was granting 
diplomatic recognition to Ukraine, Commu- 
nist Russia invaded Ukraine. However, within 
six months the people of Ukraine and their 
newly organized military forces ousted 
Bolshevik aggressors from Ukraine. 

January 22, 1918 was the date of the 
Fourth Universal, proclaiming the full and 
unqualified independence and sovereignty of 
Ukraine. On February 9, 1918, Ukraine con- 
cluded a peace treaty with the Central Pow- 
ers in Brest Litovsk, and thereby won full- 
fledged recognition from Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria. France and 
Great Britain also granted de facto recogni- 
tion to Ukraine. 

Ukraine maintained its independence 
throughout 1918 and 1919, first under the 
monarchist government of Hetman Paul 
Skoropadsky (1918) and then under the 
Directorate of the Ukrainian National Re- 
public, headed by Simon Petlura, 

On November 1, 1918, Western Ukraine 
(under Austria-Hungary) proclaimed its in- 
dependence and was immediately forced to 
wage a defensive war against newly-born 
Poland, because the Poles claimed this ethnic 
Ukrainian territory as their “own historic 
land.“ 

On January 22, 1919, the Western Ukrain- 
ian National Republic, including Carpatho- 
Ukraine and Bukovina, and the Ukrainian 
National Republic were merged by the Act 
of Union into one, united, independent and 
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sovereign state of the Ukrainian people. In 
1920 a military alliance was concluded be- 
tween Poland and Ukraine against the Rus- 
sian Communists; the combined Polish- 
Ukrainian forces occupied Kiev for a brief 
period, but by the end of 1920 the Russian 
Communist forces had succeeded in occupy- 
ing Ukraine and imposing a Communist 
regime, headed by Russians or their stooges 
and puppets in Ukraine. 

In March 1921 the Treaty of Riga between 
Communist Russia and Poland sealed the 
doom of the Ukrainian National Republic 
and its military forces, and the nation was 
again partitioned. 

Since 1923, Ukraine, renamed by Moscow 
the “Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic,” 
has been a part of the Soviet Union as one 
of its “equal and sovereign constituent re- 
publics.” Ukraine became a charter member 
of the United Nations in 1945, and maintains 
its permanent mission to this international 
organization to the present day. 


COLONIAL STATUS OF UKRAINE UNDER RUSSIAN 
DOMINATION 


In theory, Soviet Ukraine is an independent 
and sovereign state, with its separate gov- 
ernment and a constitution which guaran- 
tees the right of secession from the Soviet 
Union. 

In practice, however, Ukraine is a colony 
of Communist Russia, which rules the 
Ukrainian people with an iron hand, without 
the consent of the governed. 


POLITICAL SUBJUGATION 


Ukraine is a political colony of Commu- 
nist Russia because: 

1) The “Ukrainian government” of Kiev 
is the puppet regime of an alien power; it 
is imposed upon the Ukrainian people against 
their will by the military might of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. 

2) The Communist Party of Ukraine is 
wholly subservient to Moscow. 

3) Ukraine is a member of the U.N., but 
it has neither diplomatic representatives 
abroad nor any accredited foreign missions 
or embassies in Kiev. 

4) Ukraine does not have its own army, 
currency, or foreign policy; in common with 
other captive nations, it is treated by Moscow 
as a region rather than as an equal member- 
state of the Soviet Union. 


ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION 


In the economic field, Ukraine is rigidly 
subordinate to the central p of Mos- 
cow. All Ukrainian ministries are controlled 
by the central Soviet government: 

1) Taxes collected from the Ukrainian 
people help finance Russian foreign policy, 
geared primarily for imperialistic territorial 
aggrandizement; 

2) The bulk of the industrial and agri- 
cultural output of Ukraine is destined either 
for other parts of the USSR or, primarily, for 
foreign export and competition with the 
United States and the free world; Ukraine 
receives little in return; 

3) The economic policies of Moscow de- 
liberately force the Ukrainian people to seek 
employment outside Ukraine; hundreds 
upon thousands of Ukrainian specialists and 
technicians are resettled in other parts of the 
Soviet Union while similar positions in 
Ukraine are occupied by Russian personnel; 

4) Moscow keeps the Ukrainian rural pop- 
ulation from settling in urban centers by 
special discriminatory decrees, thus provid- 
ing for a spiraling growth of the Russian 
ethnic element in Ukrainian cities, 

RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 

Although the Soviet and the Ukrainian 
constitutions provide for a “free exercise” of 
religion, Communist Russia’s persecution of 
all churches in Ukraine is unmatched in 
ruthlessness in the history of mankind: 

1) In the 1930’s Moscow destroyed the 
Ukrainian Autocephalic Orthodox Church by 
systematically murdering over 30 archbish- 
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ops and bishops and over 20,000 clergy and 
monks; 

2) In 1945-46 the Soviet government de- 
stroyed the Ukrainian Catholic Church in 
Western Ukraine by arresting 11 Ukrainian 
Catholic bishops and over 2,000 Catholic 
priests, monks and nuns; moreover, it forced 
Ukrainian Catholics into the fold of the 
Communist-controlled Russian Orthodox 
Church; 

3) Moscow persistently harasses and perse- 
cutes other Christian adherents in Ukraine— 
Ukrainian Baptists, Evangelics, Seventh Day 
Adventists—and imposes heavy taxation 
upon their houses of prayer, arresting pas- 
tors for alleged “crimes” against the state; 

4) The Soviet government in Ukraine is 
equally fanatic in its relentless persecution 
of the Judaic faith, depriving over 1 million 
Ukrainian Jews of their traditional religion 
by closing synagogues, molesting religious 
leaders and terrorizing worshippers, The 
same inhuman treatment is meted out to the 
Moslems and Buddhists in Ukraine, who are 
hounded by the secret police and the admin- 
istration and effectively prevented from prac- 
ticing their traditional religion. 

CULTURAL AND LINGUISTIC RUSSIFICATION 

The Soviet government, following in the 
footsteps of its predecessors, the Russian 
Czars, relentlessly pursues a policy of cul- 
tural Russification, aimed at the creation of 
a “Soviet man,” who in essence is a Russian: 

1) Although the Ukrainian language is the 
Official language of the Ukrainian SSR, the 
Soviet government curtails the use of it; 

2) Most schools in Ukraine are Russified, 
especially the eight Ukrainian universities, 
at which most of the subjects are taught in 
Russian; 

3) Moscow has established a network of 
Russian schools in Ukraine, while at the 
same time it denies the right of setting up 
Ukrainian schools to some 8-9 million 
Ukrainians living in the Russian SFSR; 

4) In 1965-66 the Soviet government ar- 
rested Ukrainian writers, poets, literary 
critics and other intellectuals for their non- 
conformity to party rules and for their love 
of Ukraine, Ukrainian history, literature and 
language. 

GENOCIDE 

The most inhuman and barbaric feature 
of Russian Communist rule in Ukraine is 
outright genocide: 

1) In the periodic man-made famines 
which ravaged Ukraine (in 1922, 1932-38 and 
1946-47), at least 6,000,000 Ukrainians per- 
ished from hunger and starvation; in 1932 
the famine was organized and sustained by 
the Kremlin as a means to force Ukrainian 
farmers into the collective farms; 

2) By systematic deportations, as punish- 
ment for “crimes,” several million Ukrain- 
ians have been exiled by Moscow; 

3) At the 20th party Congress in February, 
1956, Khrushchey openly admitted that 
“Stalin wanted to deport all Ukrainians, but 
there were too many of them and there was 
no place to which they could be de- 
ported. . .”; 

4) During the German-Soviet war in 1941 
thousands of Ukrainian political prisoners 
were murdered by the NKVD, as thousands 
of them had been slaughtered during the 
“purges” of 1937-38; in Vynnytsia alone a 
mass grave of 10,000 executed Ukrainians was 
uncovered during World War II. 


ASSASSINATION OF UKRAINIAN LEADERS ABROAD 


Several outstanding leaders of the Ukrain- 
ian independence movement have been as- 
sassinated in foreign countries by Soviet 
agents: 

1) Simon Petlura, head of the Ukrainian 
government-in-exile, was assassinated on 
May 25, 1926, in Paris; 

2) Col. Eugene Konovalets, head of the 

tion of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(OUN), was murdered on May 23, 1938, in 
Rotterdam; 
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3) Dr. Lev R. Rebet, Ukrainian nationalist 
writer, was killed on October 12, 1957, in 
Munich; 

4) Stepan Bandera, head of the OUN, was 
assassinated on October 15, 1959, also in 
Munich, 

The slayings of both Rebet and Bandera 
were committed by KGB agent Bogdan N. 
Stashynsky, who subsequently defected to 
West Germany, confessed the crimes, and 
was sentenced in 1962 to eight years at hard 
labor. 

This is a partial record of the Soviet re- 
gime in Ukraine. 

Hence, the 50th anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik fraud cannot be passed by without 
recalling some of the infamous deeds of the 
Russian Communist tyrants in Ukraine. 

The free world should take careful note 
of these inhuman acts perpetrated upon the 
Ukrainian people. It must also be remem- 
bered that Ukraine was not the only victim 
experiencing these cruel deeds committed in 
the name of the Bolshevik revolution. 

We appeal to American writers, journalists 
and scholars to study the fate of the Ukrain- 
fan people. It is a dire fate, an unpleasant 
one to review, but its inherent lessons are too 
important for free men to overlook. 

During the whole period of occupation of 
Ukraine the Ukrainian people waged and are 
waging now an incessant struggle for their 
liberation, as demonstrated by the proclama- 
tion of independence of Carpatho-Ukraine 
in 1939; the proclamation of Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence on June 30, 1941 in Lviv; and the 
activities of a series of Ukrainian under- 
ground organizations: the “Union for the 
Liberation of Ukraine” (SVU), the “Associa- 
tion of Ukrainian Youth (SUM), the Ukrain- 
ian Military Organization (UVO), the Orga- 
nization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) 
and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA). 
The latter, under the command of General 
Roman Shukhevych (Taras Chuprynka) and 
the political leadership of the Ukrainian Su- 
preme Liberation Council (UHVR), waged a 
full-scale war against both the Nazis and 
Russian Communists in Ukraine during and 
after World War II. 

We advise the American people to view 
critically all pronouncements emanating 
from Moscow on the 50th anniversary of the 
Bolshevik revolution, especially the claims 
that it brought freedom and social equity. 
The many millions of people languishing in 
the Soviet prison of nations—in the still 
numerous concentration camps, in the 
cramped, terrorized urban centers and in the 
regimented rural areas—are living witnesses 
of this unabashed fraud. 

We can be grateful to the U.S. Congress, 
which fully the essence of Bolshe- 
vism in the Captive Nations Week Resolution 
of July 17, 1959: 

The imperialistic policies of Communist 
Russia have led through direct and indirect 
aggression, to the subjugation of the national 
independence of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Ozechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, Azerbai- 
jan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel- 
Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North Viet- 
nam, and others. 

We appeal to the U.S. Government not to 
give credence to the Soviet claims that the 
USSR has become a monolithic technologi- 
cal giant, and not to let itself be lured into 
any pact or agreement that would sanction 
the permanent enslavement of Ukraine and 
other captive nations, ancient nations, with 
thousand-year-old traditions of independent 
governments and cultural contributions to 
the development of mankind. Despite its 
claims, the USSR contributes little else but 
the sterility of the prison, snuffing out free- 
dom, stifling imagination and creativity, and 
denying the soul. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, January 
22 marks the 50th anniversary of the 
proclamation of Ukrainian independence. 
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Throughout history, the Ukrainian 
people have withstood the deprivation 
and hardship of foreign domination. It 
is only fitting that on this occasion 
Americans pay tribute to the undying 
et and courage of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple. 

The history of the Ukrainian freedom 
movement is both instructive and inspir- 


An opportunity for independence came 
with the overthrow of the Russian czar- 
ist regime and the breakup of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, already a 
crumbling anachronism at the start of 
World War II. Ukrainian freedom fight- 
ers organized a central council, or rada, 
at Kiev in April of 1917. In effect, this 
constituted the first modern Ukrainian 
Government. 

Following Lenin’s assumption of pow- 
er after the 1917 Bolshevik revolution, 
the Ukraine was attacked by the Red 
army, and its capital city of Kiev was 
occupied in January of 1918. It was there- 
fore amidst bloodshed and Russian op- 
pression that the Ukrainian leaders 
proclaimed independence on January 22, 
1918. The Bolshevik army was subse- 
quently cleared from their land with aid 
from Germany. In April of that year, a 
constitution was adopted and Michael 
Hrushevsky was elected President. 

Despite a valiant attempt to build a 
stable and independent government, the 
new Ukrainian nation was unable to avert 
a historical tragedy. Still beleaguered 
by the Bolsheviks, the Ukraine again 
erupted into a battlefield by early 1920. 
Having been overrun by the Bolsheviks, 
the forces of the Ukrainian National Re- 
public were compelled to withdraw in No- 
vember 1920. Once again the Ukraine fell 
under the oppression of the Russians. 

Now when I speak of the Ukraine, Mr. 
President, I am speaking of a fertile 
country rich in black soil and other 
natural resources. I am also speaking of 
a magnificent people who have created 
an enduring culture under the harshest 
of cultural oppressions. When I speak of 
an historical tragedy, I am speaking of 
a people who for three centuries have 
yearned and strived for national inde- 
pendence—realizing it only for a brief 
3 years. 

Scholars tell us that it is not accurate 
to say that history is unkind to a nation. 
However, the interaction between his- 
tory and certain factors such as geog- 
raphy can bring misfortunes upon a na- 
tion. The miracle of the Ukraine is not 
therefore that it has been unable to ob- 
tain national freedom. The miracle is 
that the Ukrainian people have been able 
to build and sustain a unique culture un- 
der foreign oppression. Indeed, there 
stands here in Washington a 14-foot- 
high bronze statue of Taras mci pee, p 
the poet laureate of the Ukraine. 
statue constitutes a monument to "the 
Ukrainian culture and to this people’s 
desire for freedom. 

Mr. President, I have briefly surveyed 
the record of Ukrainian independence 
because I think it bears an important 
message to all who would too quickly suc- 
cumb to tyranny. For, as long as dedi- 
cated men and women struggle for in- 
dividual liberty and self-determination, 
there is hope that their goal will ulti- 
mately triumph. 
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It is a privilege for me to join with 
Americans of Ukrainian heritage in com- 
memorating the 50th year of independ- 
ence. 


NUCLEAR TREATY IS HOPE WORLD 
MAY YET BE SAVED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe the world can take new 
hope from the agreement reached by the 
United States and the Soviet Union on 
the draft of a treaty to halt the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. 

This view is well expressed in an edito- 
rial published in the Charleston, W. Va., 
Gazette-Mail on Sunday, January 21. 
Entitled “Nuclear Treaty Is Hope World 
May Yet Be Saved,” this thoughtful 
editorial points out the encouraging 
aspects of the accord. 

The most encouraging of these aspects, 
it seems to me, is that the agreement was 
reached at all. It took 5 years, Less per- 
severance on the part of either the 
United States or the Soviet Union could 
easily have negated any hope of getting 
together. This would seem to indicate an 
honest desire on both sides to halt the 
spread of the awesome new weapons of 
destruction. 

The point, I think, is that precipitate 
action on the part of either of the world’s 
leaders during the period of negotiation 
could have produced far different results. 
It took careful, but determined, dealing 
to avoid either the open rupture that was 
always possible, or the insoluble stale- 
mate that often seemed inevitable. 

The result that has been achieved is 
a tribute to both governments, to their 
good sense, and ample proof of the dili- 
gence of the negotiators. What has now 
been done, I think, could augur well for 
the future. 

As the Gazette-Mail’s editorial asks, if 
this agreement has been reached, why 
now cannot the United States and the 
Soviet Union reach agreement in other 
areas of controversy? It is a good 
question. 

For my part, I would like to see a more 
determined effort, than I believe is being 
made, for the United States and the 
Soviet Union to come to terms on the 
explosive Middle Eastern situation. This 
cockpit of conflicting interests holds 
greater threat to the future peace of the 
world, in my judgment, than even Viet- 
nam. The success achieved in the nuclear 
arms negotiations ought to point the way 
for a redoubled effort to seek a way out 
of the Middle East crisis. 

I commend the Gazette-Mail’s edito- 
rial to the attention of Senators and 
Members of the House and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NUCLEAR Treaty Is Hope WoRrLD May Yer BE 
SAVED 

A major advance in world relations—and 
the hope that rival powers can find a way 
of life together—was the agreement reached 
by the United States and the Soviet Union 
Thursday on a complete draft for a treaty to 
stop the spread of nuclear weapons. 

This was a milestone in understanding 
that the give-and-take of diplomatic reason- 
ing, while extremely difficult at times, is far 
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better than the prospect of nuclear annihila- 
tion, It did not come easy; it took five years 
of hard East-West bargaining before the 
draft was ready to be sent to the 17-nation 
disarmament conference by its American and 
Soviet cochairmen, But it was accomplished. 

The major points of the treaty are these: 

Article 1—Nuclear-weapon states will un- 
dertake not to pass on their weapons or 
weapons know-how to any nonnuclear 
weapon state. 

Article 2—The nonnuclear-weapon states 
will undertake not to acquire or manufac- 
ture such weapons. 

Article 3—The International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) and the European Atomic 
Energy Organization (Euratom) will both 
have roles in controlling the treaty. 

The real stumbling block in reaching a 
final accord was Article 3. This was left blank 
in a version published Aug. 24 because of 
Russian insistence that IAEA should be the 
only body responsible for verifying compli- 
ance with the treaty. 

But the final compromise met demands by 
West Germany and Italy that Euratom, a 
body linked with the European Common 
Market, would be joined with IAEA in the 
control process. Also, the accepted version 
Satisfied other objections raised by indus- 
trialized nonnuclear nations which feared 
the treaty might obstruct their economic 
development. 

One may wonder why it should take five 
years to reach such a sensible accord, con- 
sidering that the main threat the treaty is 
designed to thwart is the acquisition of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons by industrial- 
ized nations which already have a nuclear 
potential, primarily West Germany, India, 
Israel, Sweden, Japan, Italy, Egypt, South 
Africa, Switzerland and Canada, 

Yet, the long process only serves to em- 
phasize the extreme suspicions existing be- 
tween the two major world powers, the 
United States and the Soviet Union. And this 
is especially true since both have long agreed 
that any acquisition of nuclear weapons by 
& new nation might cause a chain reaction 
leading to an uncontrollable nuclear arms 
race throughout the world. 

Nevertheless the success of the effort, al- 
though long in coming, was generally ap- 
plauded: 

In Washington, President Johnson said he 
was “most heartened” to learn the Soviet 
Union joined the United States in submitting 
the treaty, which he expressed belief history 
would look upon “as a landmark in the effort 
of mankind to avoid nuclear disaster while 
insuring that all will benefit from the peace- 
ful uses of nuclear energy.” 

In London, British Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson sent the Geneva conferees a telegram 
saying “early conclusion of this treaty will 
not only constitute a major arms achieve- 
ment, it should also open the way to further 
progress in the field of disarmament.” 

In Bonn, officials of the West German gov- 
ernment said the draft “contains a large 
number of positive changes that take into 
account the reservations expressed by non- 
nuclear nations.” 

In Brussels, a special meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council thanked the United States 
for its part in getting an agreement and 
Roger Seydoux, President Charles de Gaulle’s 
representative on the council, expressed his 
personal appreciation of U.S. efforts. A sour 
note, perhaps to be expected, was the em- 
phasis by Seydoux that France did not intend 
to sign the treaty. 

A particularly encouraging aspect of the 
nuclear treaty is simply this: If the United 
States and Russia were able to reach agree- 
ment on this touchy issue, on which they 
Were considered to be poles apart, why not 
on Southeast Asia? Why not on the Middle 
East? Why not on the many other disputes 
that separate the world’s two most powerful 
nations? 

The hope is that if they can apply the same 
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determination on other problems as they 
have on avoiding the spread of nuclear 
weapons, this may yet become a world that 
is safe for humanity—one where progress 
takes precedence over destruction, where 
feeding people is more important than kill- 
ing them. 


INITIATIVE, RECOGNITION IN OUR 
SOCIETY 


Mr. HANSEN. We westerners, Mr. 
President, have always prided ourselves 
on being hard-working people, people 
faced always with the necessity of in- 
novating and improvising as we carve a 
civilization out of rich but hard country. 
We have always admired and acclaimed 
those who have been especially success- 
ful in overcoming obstacles and problems 
in order to build, to create a better life 
for their neighbors as well as themselves. 

Mr. President, this attitude holds, I 
believe, a lesson for us in these troubled 
days. We face many difficult and com- 
plex problems at home—poverty, urban 
decay, crime, racial discrimination—and 
we are rightly concerned about them. 
Americans are nothing if not fundamen- 
tally conscientious, morally sensible, and 
compassionate. 

But in this period of critical self- 
examination and uneasy consciences, let 
us not forget that we must reward those 
who find solutions—low level or high 
level—to the problems which beset us. 
In our concern for social justice, let us 
not scorn excellence—for without some 
individuals who excel the rest of us, no 
justice or progress is possible. 

We must assure that the rewards for 
imagination, energy, and capacity in our 
economic system remain as spurs to cre- 
ative attacks on our problems. But more, 
we must revise a public attitude which 
recognizes success—in business, in gov- 
ernment, in scholarship, or wherever— 
and applauds that success without feel- 
ing guilty about it. 

It is those who achieve success who 
are necessary for a better America for 
all. Public recognition and a just eco- 
nomic system must, Mr. President, pro- 
vide the incentives for all who are willing 
and able to take up the challenges of the 
1960’s and 1970’s. We must continue to 
induce sound and rapid economic 
growth—the key weapon against the 
problems which we face. 

Mr. President, these sentiments were 
well expressed recently by Dean T. 
Prosser, Jr., of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association. I believe Mr. Pros- 
ser’s simple, straightforward, yet deep- 
ly profound thoughts represent the feel- 
ings of many of us from the “Old Fron- 
tier.” 

I ask unanimous consent that Prosser’s 
challenging observations be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

PROSSER PONDERS 
(By Dean T. Prosser, Jr.) 

From time to time we become alarmed 
about the present trends of our national gov- 
ernment and its “hell bent for election” 
movement towards a socialized society and 
total welfare state. There is no doubt that 
our concern is justifiable and somewhat 
frightening. 

In a recent editorial in the Livestock 
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Market Digest, the following statements were 
made which I would like to pass on to you 
as we enter into 1968: 

The emphasis in public-activity today is 
to provide assistance to the poverty-stricken, 
the disadvantaged, the dropouts, the illiter- 
ate. It is not only natural but fitting that 
& people who have been richly endowed so far 
as material wealth is concerned would be 
concerned with those who are less well off, 
who obviously need help of some kind, 

If supplying such help comes to mean that 
the successful people in American life are 
scorned, however, then not only will the 
source of assistance be cut off, but society 
in this nation will have no future. The re- 
wards for hard work, intelligence, diligence 
and industry must never be denied—for if 
they are, there will be none to seek them. If 
there are none to seek them, then society will 
descend again to the dark ages. 

Such problems may seem far removed. But 
the idea to take a little bit from a lot of 
people to assist the unfortunate has lately 
been corrupted to mean that much can be 
taken from many with beneficial results. 
Instead, the nation is finding out that the 
incidence of poverty is growing, and the in- 
cidence of crime among those who feel de- 
nied or underprivileged is also growing, 

It could be because success has become a 
dirty word. And the editor of Midwest In- 
dustry magazine, like Mike L. Kennedy, dis- 
cussed this in sensible terms recently. 
“Rather than treating success as a significant 
and worthwhile achievement,” he wrote, “we 
concern ourselves with the failures, the un- 
successful, those who are content to take 
from our society rather than contribute to 
its economy.“ 

He continued: “Rather than seeking new 
challenges or meeting those which exist, 
many of our citizens are concerned only 
with finding excuses for those who have 
been unable to keep up. More insidious is 
the current effort to conceal the fact that a 
free society is based on individual competi- 
tion, that some people can and will do better 
than others, given the same schooling and 
environment.” 

Importantly, he notes that the American 
economic system does not create poverty, 
“It creates plenty, more than any other na- 
tion, now or in recorded history .. it does 
not penalize the incompetent, the lazy and 
those who will not contribute to it, it simply 
does not reward them.” 

His conclusion is one that applies equally 
to every aspect of American life: “Our soci- 
ety should be less concerned with the so- 
called unfortunate and more concerned with 
the growing burdens im on the suc- 
cessful. Instead of idolizing those who re- 
fuse to commit themselves to anything, in- 
cluding the struggle for success, or those 
who have proven continuous failures, we 
should hold up those who have made some- 
thing of themselves to public attention and 
praise. 

“It would, in brief, be nice to have the 
headlines made by the men and women of 
achievement, not the destructive, riot-in- 
citing agitators whose philosophies boil 
down to something-for-nothing.” 

Perhaps we should begin to look at our 
hole card as we enter into a new year and 
ask ourselves, the voters of the nation, if 
we are truly headed in the wrong direction— 
if the answer comes up in the affirmative we 
had better get to work now and be sure that 
our true thinking is reflected in the upcom- 
ing elections. As some wag has said, 1968 
could be the “Year of Decision.” 


SENATOR PROXMIRE SPEAKS ON 
THE INVESTMENT OF PUBLIC 
FUNDS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, over 
the past months there has been on-going 
dialog in Washington and throughout 
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the country dealing with the problem of 

Government spending levels. One of the 

more important aspects of this dialog is 

the question of proper guidelines ap- 
plied to budget expenditures. 

Here on the Senate floor the issue 
has been brought to our attention re- 
peatedly by my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin. According to 
Senator Proxmire, present Government 
discount rate policies employed in cost- 
benefit studies utilize too low an interest 
rate when compared to discounts ap- 
plied in the private sector. The result, 
as Senator Proxmire points out in the 
current NAM Reports magazine, has 
been gross overinvestment in low-return 
public works programs while more valu- 
able areas—such as poverty and educa- 
tion projects—suffer from a lack of 
funds. 

This problem of proper Government 
allocation procedures is sure to be a key 
one in this session of Congress. The ef- 
forts of Senator Proxmire and other 
members of the Joint Economic Com- 
mitteee should be commended, and I 
hope that positive action can be under- 
taken soon to alter the use of too low a 
discount rate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle “Approach to Economy” by Sena- 
tor Proxmire in the January 15, 1968, 
NAM Reports be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPROACH TO ECONOMY—PRIVATE SECTOR 
Sranparps SHOULD BE APPLIED IN JUDGING 
PUBLIC WORKS 

(By Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE) 

The prospect of a huge Federal deficit of 
more than $20 billion in this fiscal year's 
administrative budget has dramatized the 
urgency for economy in government. Yet, 
in spite of the clear need for budget reduc- 
tions, the Congress and the President have 
been unable to agree upon areas where sig- 
nificant spending cuts could be made. In- 
stead, proposals put forth by both the House 
of Representatives and the Administration 
this year have relied primarily upon across- 
the-board cuts. These so-called “meat-ax” 
spending cuts and other indiscriminate 
budget slashing give no cognizance to the 
relative worth of various programs, and 
demonstrate a lack of budgetary control. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
Congress’ pitifully insufficient evaluation in 
appropriating many billions of dollars for 
various investment programs. This may come 
as a shock, but it is a fact that the eco- 
nomics profession, if they had a chance to 
evaluate these programs, would have disap- 
proved most of them, in my judgment. Con- 
gress could and should have saved billions 
of dollars by not making most of these in- 
vestments. This is because the return on 
these investments would be woefully inade- 
quate compared to the return from the same 
money invested by private enterprise in the 
private sector. 

Competent economists have testified be- 
fore our Joint Economic Committee that 
the economic profession agrees that, when 
the government invests funds at a return 
of 3 or 4 or 5 percent, these funds are most- 
ly misallocated. This is because the same 
money could be invested in private enter- 
prise with returns ranging between 10 and 
20 percent (before Federal income tax) 
which would clearly enrich the American 
economy more rapidly and promote a far 
greater degree of growth. 
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These economists have called on the Con- 
gress to apply an opportunity-cost system 
which would say “no” to Administration re- 
quests for government investment unless the 
invested money would receive a return at 
least equivalent to that received by private 
enterprise. 

It is going to take a lot of hard, persistent 
work here in the Congress to awaken the 
Congress to this responsibility. It certainly 
will not be done unless leaders in private 
enterprise join in the chorus of demands 
on Congress not to invest one more nickel 
unless it can bring a better return that pri- 
vate enterprise can earn. 

At no time has there been a clearer need 
for the establishment of spending priorities 
and for the use of budgetary policies which 
would assist in the identification of the rela- 
tive worth of various programs. For the 
longer term, much work must be done to 
clarify national goals and to identify pos- 
sible conflicts, overlaps, and/or lack of co- 
ordination in Federal programs. Information 
of this nature is essential if we are to find 
ways of setting priorities in the allocation of 
Federal funds. 

However, much improvement could be 
achieved in the shorter run through the 
proper use of budgetary techniques which 
are already available, and through the elimi- 
nation of economically unjustified evalua- 
tion methods. This point was clearly ex- 
pressed during the recent hearings of the 
Joint Economic Committee’s Subcommittee 
on Economy in Government on “The Plan- 
ning-Programming-Budgeting System: Prog- 
ress and Potentials.” 

The Planning- -Budgeting 
System, which was introduced throughout 
the Federal government in 1965, represents a 
valuable advance in economic management, 
Although PPBS is a refinement of existing 
procedures rather than a completely new ap- 
proach, its chief advantage is that it focuses 
on major program decisions, rather than on 
expenditure inputs. This approach necessi- 
tates the identification of program objectives 
and leads to the systematic analysis of a pro- 
gram’s costs and benefits, as well as the costs 
and benefits of alternative methods of 
achieying those objectives. 

However, the value of PPBS depends 
greatly upon the tools utilized within PPBS 
itself. According to a panel of three econo- 
mists testifying in the PPBS hearings, the 
top priority need is for the adoption of a set 
of consistent and relevant government dis- 
count rates. Since discount rates are used to 
being projected flows of costs and benefits 
into a common time frame, they are a 
crucial determinant in the results of the 
cost-benefit analyses utilized by PPBS. The 
choice of the discount rate to be used can in 
effect determine whether a project should be 
undertaken or not; for a project which ap- 
pears sound when a low rate is chosen, may 
be economically unwise at a higher rate. 

Presently a plethora of discount rates are 
in use throughout the Government, Highway 
programs apply rates ranging from zero to 7 
percent; the supersonic transport develop- 
ment program started out using a 6 percent 
discount rate, but is now reportedly using 
about a 4 percent rate; various poverty pro- 
grams employ both 5 percent and 7 percent 
discounts; the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation utilize the historical 
coupon rate at date of issue on long-term 
government bonds, which is presently 3% 
percent. 

These various agencies usually present 
Congress with elaborate justifications for the 
specific discount rate chosen. While such sell- 
—— jobs are often well done, the use of differ - 

discount rates complicates evaluation 
i avi when interagency programs exist. 
And, indeed, if we theorize that agencies com- 
pete among themselves for budget funds, 
then each agency finds reason enough to war- 
rant the lowest possible discount rate for it- 
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self so as to attract more funds, since the 
lower the discount, the easier it is to justify 
proposed expenditures. This competition re- 
sults in extremely low positive interest rates, 
and in some cases, even negative discount 
rates. 

I propose that instead of the current sys- 
tem of varying government discount rates 
that there be a set of uniform rates through- 
out all agencies. And rather than the low in- 
terest rates now used, new rates should re- 
fiect alternative opportunity costs of utilizing 
the same funds in the private sector. For 
whenever there exists divergency between 
public and private rates, any transfers of re- 
sources between sectors can create serious 
economic dislocations. 

Witnesses in the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee hearings noted that discount rates in the 
private sector probably start now at around 
10 percent—in many cases go from 15 percent 
to 20 percent. Thus, while businessmen hesi- 
tate to invest in any project without recoup- 
ing at least 10 percent before taxes, the Gov- 
ernment approves costly programs returning 
only 3 to 4 percent. 

When low return government projects com- 
pete for scarce resources with higher return 
private investments, economic dislocations 
result and potential overall economic growth 
is stymied. In addition, other losses follow, 
such as lower government revenues caused by 
a narrowing of the potential tax base. 

The case was strongly presented in the 
PPBS hearings that a consensus prevails to- 
day in the economics profession that con- 
tinued use of the historical coupon rate can- 
not be economically justified. We heard 
pointed testimony that no economist would 
suggest a discount rate lower than the cur- 
rent yield on long-term government secu- 
rities, which is approximately 4.75 percent at 
the present time. 

If government discount rates were shifted 
upwards, I would expect to see major budget 
reallocations. The existing low rate structure 
has justified a huge investment in public 
works and has probably resulted in gross 
overinvestment in water resources and land 
reclamation, 

But more importantly, a change in rate 
policies would assist Congress in setting ra- 
tional spending priorities, Traditional budg- 
eting methods do not provide Congress with 
information which could be applied in es- 
tablishing some classification of program 
priorities. When Congress is confronted with 
the need to reallocate or cut Federal spend- 
ing, once again the meat-ax is wielded. The 
result: vulnerable—but very vital—programs 
get slashed, while less beneficial but well- 
established areas are barely touched. Finally, 
Congress ends up spending even more be- 
cause it must remedy damage done to vital 
programs. 

For example, poverty and education pro- 
grams may be cut, but the need for these 
programs does not diminish. Short-term 
spending may be curtailed, yet the disastrous 
results from meat-ax reductions in these 
important programs often mean higher ex- 
penditures over the long run. 

But public works programs—which con- 
tribute marginally less than poverty or edu- 
cation programs over both the short and 
long-range—get pared exactly as much as 
human investment programs. Because Con- 
gress has not been able to compare relative 
merits of various programs, lower return 
areas which should be cut heavily are not 
severely hurt. Many times, action merely 
curtails or slows down the public works ex- 
penditures; at some future date—and very 
quietly—the low value project again is un- 
dertaken. 

As long as Congress falls to insist on bet- 
ter and more systematic budget evaluations, 
“economy in Government” efforts will be 
seriously hampered, Out of all the furor in 
Washington over a tax increase and budget 
cuts, it has become evident to many of us 
that a priority system must be established, 
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that Congress must be informed of alterna- 
tive means of meeting specified Government 
goals. 

At my request, the public works agencies 
have recalculated their cost-benefit studies, 
applying higher discount rates. While the 
results are still partial, they are significant. 
I found that if the lowest probable expected 
rate of return in the private sector is ap- 
plied to proposed public works projects, a 
good number of these expensive investments 
would show negative present value; that is, 
if a 10 percent discount is utilized rather 
than a 3% percent interest rate, costs of a 
project would be higher than expected bene- 
fits. Some specific examples are as follows: 


Current 


Project benefit- Cost benefit- 
to-cost to-cost 
ratio ratio 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal. 1.7 3145, 300, 000 0,36 


Kaskaskia River navigation. 1,2 68,000,000 .48 
Overton-Red River Water- 
1,01 135,000,000 34 


196, 000, 000 37 


. 1.2 
R. D. Bailey (Justice) Lake, 
W. 76, 600, 000 31 


r 1.1 


These five projects alone will cost taxpayers 
more than half a billion dollars. Yet, for each 
tax dollar invested, the return is never more 
than fifty cents. In simple terms, these proj- 
ects are a colossal waste. 

One thing is very clear. The policy of using 
the coupon interest rate at date of issue as 
the government discount must be changed. 
I have heard unofficially that top Adminis- 
tration officials oppose the use of the un- 
realistically low discount rates, However, the 
Congress can act on its own to correct this 
procedure, 

Present public works evaluations are based 
on a 1962 document published under the 
auspices of the Water Resources Council. 
The report, which was published as Senate 
Document 97, entitled “Policies, Standards 
and Procedures in the Formulation, Evalua- 
tion and Review of Plans for Use and Devel- 
opment of Water and Related Land Re- 
sources,” establishes practices to be followed 
in analyzing these projects. 

Four Executive agencies, the Department 
of the Army, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of the Interior, and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
cooperated in drawing up Senate Document 
97. These agencies, along with the Budget 
Bureau, the Department of Transportation, 
the Federal Power Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
and the Department of Commerce constitute 
the Water Resources Council which studies 
and recommends government policies con- 
cerning water and land resource activities. 

The public works discount rate policy is 
stated as follows in the report: 

“Discount rate-—-The interest rate to be 
used in plan formulation and evaluation for 
discounting future benefits and computing 
costs, or otherwise converting benefits and 
costs to a common time basis shall be based 
on the average rate of interest payable by the 
Treasury on interest-bearing marketable se- 
curities of the United States outstanding at 
the end of the fiscal year preceding such com- 
putation which, upon original issue, had 
terms to maturity of 15 years or more. Where 
the average rate so calculated is not a multi- 
ple of one-eighth of 1 percent, the rate of 
interest shall be the multiple of one-eighth 
of 1 percent next lower than such average 
rate. 

“This procedure shall be subject to adjust- 
ment when and if this is found desirable as a 
result of continuing analysis of all factors 
pertinent to selection of a discount rate for 
these purposes.” 

I believe that these policies are wrong and 
must be altered. Several possible changes 
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which would make the report more realistic 
were suggested in the PPBS hearings: 

1. Instead of the average rate of interest, 
the rate should represent the average yield, 

2. Current yield should be used rather 
than yield at the time of original issue. 

3. A clause relating government discounts 
to private sector opportunity costs should 
be inserted. 

As the second paragraph of Senate Docu- 
ment 97 notes, “This ure shall be sub- 
ject to adjustment when and if this is found 
desirable . . „” I emphasize that the time 
is now. The “desire” is imperative. 

The suggestions listed above would bring 
better economic performance. Using a cur- 
rent rate would provide a valuable anti- 
cyclical tool, As the economy moves up and 
employment increases, interest rates rise and 
thus tend to hold down inflation and over- 
investment; in a downturn, interest rates 


adjustment process, 

In summary, current discount rate prac- 
tices cause major dislocations throughout 
the economy. They cause government over- 
investment in certain public works areas. 
They cause problems in establishing govern- 
ment spending priority programs. Such pol- 
icies must be changed. 


PLUGGING THE GAP 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Washington Star yester- 
day gave a cogent summary of some of 
the problems which will be caused by 
Great Britain’s withdrawal from the 
me and Far East between now and 

The editorial concludes that one an- 
swer to the power vacuum which will be 
created by the British departure is the 
formation of regional security pacts 
among the various nations affected. 

This solution is far superior to any 
attempt by our own country to entirely 
supplement the British influence. 

If the various nations plan and join 
together, they will be able to protect their 
own interests as well as act to insure the 
preservation of peace. 

The Star editorial stated: 

The United States, of course, cannot escape 
having to play a large continuing role. This 
ought not to mean, however, the actual 
moving in of an American physical presence 
to plug the British-made gaps. Instead, part 
of the Seventh Fleet and other mobile power 
might be deployed, if necessary, in a manner 
to insure swift and effective action in the 
event of some great crisis. 


I think there is much merit in what 
the Star says, and I commend the edi- 
torial to the attention of all Senators. 

To that end, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial, entitled “Plugging the 
Gap as Britain Pulls Out,” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

PLUGGING THE GAP As BRITAIN PULLS OUT 

It is clear that potentially dangerous vac- 
uums of power—political, economic and 
military—will be created by Britain's acceler- 
ated withdrawal from the Middle and Far 
East between now and the end of 1971. The 
prospect is an enormously inviting one for 
the Russians, who can be counted upon to 
exploit it to the full for their own aggran- 
dizement. The same holds true for Commu- 
nist China. As for America, it has reason to 
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be concerned over a situation that threatens 
to add significantly to its international bur- 
dens and responsibilities. 

The concern has been well summed up by 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield in 
these words: “I am certain we will be asked 
to fill the vacuum east of Suez. I don’t know 
how we are going to do it because I don’t 
think we have the men or resources for it.“ 
In response, the State Department has de- 
clared through a spokesman: “We have no 
plans to move in where the British forces pull 
out.” But this is far from being categorical 
enough to be reassuring; it does not allay Mr. 
Mansfield’s anxiety. Nor does it allay the 
anxiety of many other Americans, including 
military commanders, who feel that the war 
in Vietnam and large commitments else- 
where around the globe already add up to a 
very great strain on our national economy, 
our national temper and our national unity. 

Yet the hard fact that must be reckoned 
with is Russia’s lively, not to say greedy, in- 
terest in filling vacuums, especially in the 
Middle East. There is little doubt that the 
Kremlin’s growing penetration there and its 
steady buildup of naval power in the Medi- 
terranean have been encouraged by Amer- 
ica’s preoccupation with Vietnam and Brit- 
aln's abandonment of empire. But the Soviet 
ambition behind the whole business is an 
old one. It predates the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion; it goes back to the time of the Czars, 
who sought for more than two centuries— 
unsuccessfully—to extend their hegemony 
over the entire region. 

Where the Czars failed, however, today's 
men of the Kremlin are scoring impressive 
gains. In the days of the infamous Berlin- 
Moscow Pact, Foreign Minister Molotov, ar- 
rogantly reasserting his country's historic 
aim, demanded of Hitler that the world be 
divvied up in a way that would give the 
Russians a free hand in the Middle East, “in 
the general direction of the Persian Gulf... 
as the center of the aspirations of the Soviet 
Union.” Although Molotov got only the back 
of Hitler's hand, what he asked for is what 
Russia’s leaders still want. And their foot is 
firmly planted in the door. 

Thus, with lavish economic and military 
aid, the Russians have been slowly but surely 
strengthening their position in several Arab 
lands. These include, particularly, Egypt, 
Syria, Iraq, Algeria and Yemen. In Yemen 
they have intervened directly on the side of 
the revolutionary Republicans, even to the 
point of having their pilots fiy MIG jets 
against the Royalists fighting on the ground. 
Moreover, since Israel’s June victory, they 
have massively rearmed the defeated Arabs— 
& fact that can hardly fail to help them to- 
ward their dominance-seeking objective. 
Quite obviously, and not surprisingly, they 
are sparing no effort to take over the power 
gaps wherever they occur, Aden is the latest 
case in point. This once highly strategic 
port—often described as a Gibraltar in that 
volatile region of the world—is part of the 
South Yemen People’s Republic, which is re- 
portedly ready to let the Soviets move in 
now that the British have left. 

Russia's Mediterranean seapower, which is 
linked to all this maneuvering among the 
Arabs, is of course no match today for the 
mighty United States Sixth Fleet. Still, it is 
an expanding force—four times bigger than 
it was two years ago—and it can become 
formidable in due course, with detachments 
of “naval infantrymen,” not unlike our Ma- 
rines, trained and equipped for amphibious 
warfare. Its ships, incidentally, put in regu- 
larly at Alexandria, Port Said and Latakia. 
Algeria may make available to it the huge 
Mers-el-Kebir base after the French depart 
in the next month or two, 

With all this in mind, former British Prime 
Minister Sir Alec Douglas-Home, whose view 
is shared by high-ranking American naval 
officers, has sounded a warning: “The Soviet 
is now permanently established in the Med- 
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iterranean and is astride the northern exit of 
the Suez Canal. They have, as predicted, been 
offered a base in Aden, which gives them an 
opportunity, should they try to do so, to 
interfere with the only other trade route to 
Europe round the shores of southern Africa.” 

The other vacuum in the making, the one 
farther east of Suez, may be at least equally 
unsettling to the balance of power. Britain’s 
withdrawal from Malaysia and the great base 
in Singapore seems likely to act as a stimu- 
lant to the aggressive covetousness of the 
Chinese Communists. The Russians, whose 
eyes are also on the area, have cause to feel 
uneasy, and even to regret the prospective 
British departure. Why? A recent issue of the 
Soviet Literary Gazette, which presumably 
reflects official thinking, contains an answer 
worth quoting: Mao Tse-tung “proposes to 
include in his ‘Reich,’ apart from China it- 
self, Korea, the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Indonesia, Malay- 
sia, Burma and several other countries in 
that region ... Peking has apparently de- 
cided . . . that a third world war will have to 
precede the realization of the ‘Mao Plan’ 80 
as to clear the way for it. That is why [Maoist 
diplomacy] continues year after year doing 
everything to increase international tension 
and pour oil on the fire where it breaks out 
in the world.” 

Malaysia and Singapore—the latter with a 
strong pro-Peking Communist minority—are 
plainly vulnerable to Chinese-backed terror- 
ism and subversion. The British pullout will 
leave them and several of their neighbors in 
a decidedly insecure position unless new 
security arrangements are worked out in the 
meantime. What seems improbable in this 
connection is that Congress or the American 
people, having in mind the great load already 
being carried by Uncle Sam Atlas, will sup- 
port a policy calling for the dispatch of 
United States forces to the places vacated 
by Britain. As a matter of fact, most of the 
leaders in these areas, though favorable to 
America and the West in general, are disin- 
clined to welcome any big power as a replace- 
ment. In that respect, unless invited in, the 
Kremlin and Peking may find, as they dili- 
gently probe for advantages, that it is not 
necessarily simple or rewarding to rush into 
vacuums. 

What is entirely possible, furthermore, is 
the development over the next few years of 
regional collective security. Indeed, quiet pre- 
liminary talks to that end have been started 
by Iran, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. Together 
with neighboring sheikdoms, they are ac- 
tively interested in organizing to safeguard 
the Persian Gulf region—a region whose ter- 
rain is not conducive to Vietnam-like guer- 
rilla warfare. Similarly, as far as Asia is con- 
cerned, a conference will be staged later this 
year by Britain, New Zealand, Australia, 
Malaysia and Singapore to discuss the idea 
of a mutual defense setup. These countries, 
along with nations like Thailand, Indonesia, 
the Philippines and perhaps even Japan, 
have both the responsibility to strive for such 
a setup and the capability to build it. 

The United States, of course, cannot escape 
having to play a large continuing role in the 
picture. This ought not to mean, however, the 
actual moving in of an American physical 
presence to plug the British-made gaps. In- 
stead, part of the Seventh Fleet and other 
mobile power might be deployed, if neces- 
sary, in a manner to insure swift and effec- 
tive action in the event of some great crisis. 
This, plus regional security systems, may 
take care of the vacuum problem without 
putting an additional heavy strain on our 
national power. That power, if not now over- 
extended, is certainly burdened enough. 

One thinks at this point of the straw and 
the camel’s back. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE YOUNG 
DEMOCRATIC CLUBS OF AMERICA 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
weekend of November 17, 1967, witnessed 
the assembly of 1,000 Young Democrats 
in Miami, Fla. 

The resolutions passed by this conven- 
tion reflect in good measure the serious, 
responsible attitudes of the delegates in 
Miami. They are a credit to the Young 
Democrats as a whole, and a credit to the 
convention resolutions committee, whose 
chairman was the Honorable Steny H. 
Hoyer, an extremely able State senator 
from Prince Georges County, Md. 

Mr. President, I feel confident that the 
resolutions referred to will be of interest 
to Senators; therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


VIETNAM 


The key to an independent and prosper- 
ous Southeast Asia is to build viable goy- 
ernments with widespread popular support, 
based ultimately on self-determination, co- 
operative economic development, and inter- 
national peace. 

The interest of peace will not necessarily 
be furthered by expanding the military con- 
flict in Asia. Rather, a lasting solution must 
be based on a negotiated peace. To achieve 
this goal, continued consideration of imag- 
inative and flexible alternatives is needed, 
as well as a continued reappraisal and re- 
evaluation of the nature of the U.S. commit- 
ment and the basis of U.S. Policy in South- 
east Asia, 

The Young Democrats encourage all efforts 
of President Johnson to reach a negotiated 
settlement, and we are a part of the respon- 
sible majority of the American public who 
support his past and future efforts in this 
direction and who recognize the dangers 
inherent in further expansion of the war. 
We support the President in his opposition 
to those elements who are now attempting 
to pressure the Administration to expand 
the war into North Vietnam. 

We affirm the interest of the U.S. in sup- 
porting the integrity of small nations against 
armed encroachment by foreign powers, but 
such support should not be continued to 
governments which resist meaningful polit- 
ical, economic and social reforms, 

We believe that the long-range goals of 
Vietnam are those of a developing nation, and 
that a viable peace and a stable government 
cannot be achieved without mean 
economic and social reforms in South Viet- 
nam, such as advocated by the Johnson 
Administration. 

Attempts to reduce belligerercy must pro- 
ceed in league with reforms designed to in- 
crease the rapport of the Saigon government 
with rural areas and to win the active sup- 
port of the people. 

We applaud the President’s continuing ef- 
forts for negotiations with a view towards se- 
curing a just and honorable settlement. 

As Young Democrats we would suggest for 
the consideration of the President as a pos- 
sible basis for negotiations the following 
proposals: 

1. A pause in the bombing of North 
Vietnam. 

2. Efforts to gradually de-escalate the war. 

3. Recognition of and negotiation with all 
parties involved in the conflict, including 
the National Liberation Front. 

4. A multi-lateral cease-fire. 

5. A reconvening of the 1954 Geneva Con- 
vention, 
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6. Aconferring with the South Vietnamese 
government with a view toward establishing 
a massive program of land reform, whereby 
land in the country would be given to the 
cultivators of the land and landlords would 
be fully compensated. 

We vigorously reject the criticlsm of Re- 
publican leaders who offer no constructive 
alternative and who only seek unjustifiably 
to tear away to the understanding patience 
of the American people in a time of national 
and international crisis. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
lends its full support to the President in 
the conduct of U.S. policy in Southeast Asia 
and expresses the hope that the President 
will be successful in bringing about mean- 
ingful negotiations which will lead to an 
honorable end to the tragic conflict. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


This nation is engaged in a period of criti- 
cal political and social turmoil involving & 
protracted international conflict unlike any 
previously experienced by our people and a 
period of radical transformation within our 
urban areas. 

Throughout its history the Democratic 
Party has been sensitive to the causes of 
such unrest. In similar historical circum- 
stances this Party has provided a forum for 
discussion of divergent reactions to crises, 
and subsequently it has furnished the polit- 
ical energy for the resolution of these crises. 

It is of vital importance that every Demo- 
crat be individually involved and concerned 
with matters of specific policy, it is of over- 
riding significance that the Democratic Party 
be and continue to be an arena for voicing 
competing opinions, mediating such views, 
and reconciling the advocated. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
feels that failure to fulfill this vital and his- 
toric role would be tantamount to an abdica- 
tion of its responsibility to the country by 
the Democratic Party. Failure in this regard 
could in fact be so injurious to the nation 
as to endanger its welfare and existence be- 
cause no such forum presently exists in any 
other political institution. 

We recognize the sincere desire and cour- 
ageous determination of the President to do 
what in his considered judgment is in the 
nation’s best interest, and we also recognize 
the necessity to hear and even to encourage 
reasoned, sincere, and tasteful dissent. 

While condemning acts of violence, we 
declare that this Party must welcome with- 
out reservation all those individuals who 
embrace the broad principles of our Party 
regardless of their position on specific issues, 
that our Party must resist the temptations 
of complacency and that it must continue 
to scrutinize and re-examine its approach to 
national and international problems with an 
open ear to the fresh perspective of succes- 
sive generations, this being in the overriding 
best interest of our Party, its leaders, and 
the nation itself. 


‘THE 1968 NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Just a few weeks ago, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee announced that delega- 
tions selected in a discriminatory manner 
would not be seated at the 1968 Convention, 
but instead, those states would be repre- 
sented by alternate and broadly representa- 
tive delegations. The 1965 YDCA convention 
led the Senior Party in establishing this prin- 
ciple. The New York Convention not only 
refused to recognize discriminatory YD or- 
ganizations, but instead seated other delega- 
tions which were integrated and representa- 
tive. 

To honestly and effectively offset deeply 
ingrained discrimination, we must not just 
allow, but actively recruit members from 
minority groups. This does not apply to 
Black Americans only, but also to Americans 
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from Mexico, Puerto Rican, and Indian back- 
grounds and all other groups that have suf- 
fered systematic discrimination. The Young 
Democratic Clubs of America has often criti- 
cized racial practices below the Mason- 
Dixon line; we would stress this is not just a 
Southern problem. A local Democratic Party 
organization opposing a duly nominated 
Democratic candidate because of his race is 
not unique to Gary, Indiana, in the North. 

The YDCA should make it a number-one 
priority to launch a national campaign to 
recruit young people into the Democratic 
Party from all the various minority groups 
and encourage them to take active roles of 
leadership. A National YDCA Committee 
should be established with the funds, staff 
and authority necessary to be an active force 
in implementing this policy, both in our 
state affiliates and in the Senior Party. Also, 
there should be Young Democratic repre- 
sentation on the Special Equal Rights Com- 
mittee of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee (the Hughes Committee) with full voice 
and vote. 

Such representation is particularly im- 
portant because Young Democrats will be 
crucial factors in the formation of alternate 
representative delegations to the 1968 Na- 
tional Convention where that is necessary. 
Young Democrats should be represented and 
active in the leadership of this effort of the 
national level as well as in individual states. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
also urges that the 1968 National Convention, 
as in the case of our past conventions, be 
open to free and full debate of national and 
international issues by all members of the 
party. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCING 


The cost of political campaigning in the 
United States has grown rapidly in the past 
few years. If this tendency is permitted to 
go unchecked, it will inevitably result in 
only the rich and those representing vested 
interests running for office if our present 
outmoded campaign financing laws are not 

. Since we feel this to be against 
the basic concept of government for and by 
all the people we urge the revision of federal 
campaign financing laws to provide for (1) 
Income Tax deductions for contributions to 
political campaign or campaigns up to $100 
per taxpayer and (2) full and complete dis- 
closure of campaign financing and expendi- 
tures for Congressional and Presidential can- 
didates in both general and primary elections. 

We also urge the passage of the Gore 
Public Campaign Finance Bill, an admirable 
piece of election reform in the area of cam- 
paign financing. 


YOUNG AMERICANS DIVISION 


The Democratic National Committee in- 
augurated a unique experiment during the 
past year. That experiment has been the 
Young Americans Division. That division has 
been, in fact, an attempt to circumvent the 
YDCA as the official youth group of the 
Democratic Party. It also is a circumvention 
of the tangible connection between the youth 
group in each state’s senior party. 

Since we strongly hope and feel that the 
YDCA should be utilized as the official youth 
group of the party, we feel that it should 
receive all the support that the national 
committee can give to it. We also have great 
faith in the YDCA as the working arm of 
the DNC. 

Consequently, we strongly urge incorpora- 
tion of the Young Americans Division with 
the Democratic Clubs of America as a Divi- 
sion of the YDCA to preserve the DNC’s youth 
group as well as the rights of our individual 
senior parties. 


: 


LOWERING VOTING AGE 


The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
supports the reduction of the minimum vot- 
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ing age to 18 years and strongly recommends 
to the various state legislatures that they 
enact legislation to this effect. 


U.S.S.R. 


In the belief that communication and mu- 
tual respect among the nations and the peo- 
ple of the world is a prerequisite to peace, we, 
the Young Democratic Clubs of America, 
would like to congratulate you, the President 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
on the occasion of the 50th Anniversary of 
your momentous revolution. 

Further, Mr. President, we would like to 
communicate to you and through you to the 
youth of the Soviet Union, our fervent hope 
that during the next 50 years we will achieve 
greater friendship through increased under- 
standing of one another. 

In keeping with the spirit of Glassboro and 
the policy of the President of the United 
States of America and all of Eastern Europe 
should be broadened into well traveled high- 
ways carrying not only ideas but the young 
peoples of these two great geographical areas. 


MEXICAN-AMERICANS 


Mexican-Americans are the second largest 
minority in the United States, numbering 
close to six million. They represent 12 per 
cent of the population of the Southwest, but 
23 per cent of these who live in poverty in 
that region, 

The unemployment rate of Spanish-sur- 
named Americans is higher than the rest of 
the population and the education group in 
the United States. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
commends President Johnson for creating 
the Inter-Agency Committee on Mexican- 
American Affairs on June 9 of this year to 
find solutions to the problems of Mexican- 
Americans. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
commends the President, the Vice President, 
the Cabinet Secretaries, OEO Director Sar- 
gent Shriver, Commissioner Vicente T. Zi- 
menes, and other federal officials who trav- 
eled to El Paso, Texas, October 26-28, to hold 
face-to-face hearings with members of the 
Mexican-American community. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
urges these officials to demonstrate their 
faith by setting immediate priorities on the 
implementation of the solutions presented at 
these “Cabinet Committee Hearings on Mex- 
ican-American Affairs.” 


Guam, VIRGIN ISLANDS 


There is now pending in the Congress of 
the United States legislation that would per- 
mit the people of Guam and the Virgin 
Islands, American citizens all, to elect, for 
the first time in their history, their own 
chief executives. This bill for an elected Gov- 
ernor of Guam and the Virgin Islands has 
been approved by the United States Senate 
and is now pending before the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. 

Because the Democratic Party of the 
United States has always supported the pro- 
vision of self-government to all the citizens 
of the United States, the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America urges Congress to enact the 
pending legislation to permit the people of 
Guam and the Virgin Islands to elect their 
own Chief Executives. 


ISRAEL 


The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
notes with concern the serious crisis which 
still obtains in the Middle East. The recent 
cessation of armed conflict in this area of 
the world offers only a temporary and tenu- 
ous respite from the bloodshed so recently 
seen there. We therefore urge all possible U.S. 
assistance to relieve the suffering of the dis- 
placed persons of the area and to find last- 
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ing solutions to the political problems which 
exist there. 

We recognize that arms buildups can and 
in many instances do provoke conflict and 
that in particular re-armament of the Arabs 
and the Israelites can only lead to renewal 
of military actions. Lasting peace can only 
come from political negotiations between the 
interested parties to resolve economic, politi- 
cal and boundary disputes in a manner satis- 
factory to themselves and the world powers 
asserting interests there. We also strongly 
support continued U.N. peace keeping efforts 
in the Middle East. We also encourage the 
moderate Arab states in their continuing ef- 
forts to seek a permanent peaceful resolu- 
tion. Yet we must accede to the political 
realities of the alternatives to such action 
in a given circumstance. In this connection 
we note with alarm the heavy rearmament 
of states expressing avowed national policies 
calling for the destruction of the state of 
Israel. 

Accordingly, we urge the President to again 
issue a clear and unqualified statement of 
U.S. policy expressing this government's de- 
termination to guarantee the continued po- 
litical existence of Israel as a State and to 
take such actual steps to implement such 
policy as the circumstances warrant, includ- 
ing, the immediate provision to Israel of air- 
craft, munitions and military equipment 
sufficient to bring that nation’s defense ma- 
chinery back to a reliable deterrent force 
level. 


AFRICA 


The continuation in power of suppressive 
white racist regimes in Southern Africa poses 
a serious challenge to United States foreign 
policy. Our government is in a position to 
exert strong moral, political and economic 
pressures for liberalization or change in these 
regimes, and failure to do so with sufficient 
vigor can have disastrous effects, not only 
for the majority populations of the region 
but also for the good will and effectiveness 
of U.S. foreign policy. 

In the case of Rhodesia, the so-called 
Unilateral Declaration of Independence was 
a blatant attempt to perpetuate oppressive 
minority rule in defiance of world opinion 
and elementary concepts of human rights 
and democratic principles. The Young Dem- 
ocratic Clubs of America urge the United 
States to support the strongest possible eco- 
nomic and political sanctions against the 
illegal white breakaway regime in Rhodesia, 
We support the concept of NIBMAR, or “no 
independence before majority African rule,” 
and we urge our government to exert all pos- 
sible pressures towards this end. 

In the case of Southwest Africa, the apart- 
heid government of the Republic of South 
Africa has expressed its intention to defy 
the United Nations in refusing to relinquish 
control over the mineral-rich territory to an 
international body. It has stated that it will 
resist all attempts of the United Nations to 
further investigate the situation and that 
it will not even permit a UN investigating 
team to enter the territory. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
regards the actions of South Africa in this 
case as a pernicious extension of that gov- 
ernment’s racist, totalitarian domestic rule, 
and we urge the United States to exert the 
fullest economic and diplomatic pressure on 
the Republic of South Africa both to relin- 
quish its hold on the territory of Southwest 
Africa and to liberalize its domestic racial 
policies, 

The extension of the government policy of 
the apartheid to our diplomatic delegation 
is wholly offensive and repugnant to the 
United States and should be vigorously re- 
sisted through proper diplomatic channels 
by the government of the United States. 

We recommend that Southwest Africa be 
placed under the temporary authority of the 
United Nations pending independence. 
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Rep CHINA 


Since the primary function of the United 
Nations is to provide a forum for discussion 
and a vehicle for the settlement of disagree- 
ments between the nations of the world, the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America encour- 
ages the admission of the People’s Republic 
of China to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations with the intent of bringing 
a spokesman for this vast land into the dis- 
cussions of the problems before the world 
community. 

However, the Young Democrats believe 
that it should be the continued policy of the 
United States to support the independence 
of the Republic of China (Taiwan) and its 
representation in the UN. 


Mirrary Cours 


The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
notes with concern the frequent occurrence 
of military coups in various nations of the 
world, inevitably resulting in extensive 
bloodshed, property damage and the perpet- 
uation of deplorable social conditions for the 
effected populations. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
condemns the concept of the military coup 
to upset popularly representative govern- 
ments and instead supports the general im- 
plementation of international programs for 
popular land and social reforms, intended to 
lead a truly stable and representative gov- 
ernment, where the recurrence of bloody 
and useless military coups will be unneces- 
sary. We urge our government to take all 
practical steps to implement this policy. 


MILITARY COUP IN GREECE 


The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
notes with grave concern and disagreement 
the recent military coup in Greece. Press re- 
ports of repressive action by the present gov- 
ernment aimed at restriction of Democratic 
institutions within that country, particu- 
larly relating to youth groups and public 
forums of political opinion, we find shocking 
and distressing in the extreme, particularly 
in a country historically recognized as the 
cradle of Democracy. 

We therefore express our earnest hope for 
the earliest possible restoration of a popular 
representative government in Greece and 
urge the government of the U.S. to under- 
take all practical efforts to encourage that 
end. 


LATIN AMERICA 


While the attention of our government is 
at this time directed toward the conflict in 
Vietnam, the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America urges continued United States con- 
cern for the political, social and economic 
conditions of Latin America. 

The YDCA expresses its hope for the con- 
tinued implementation of U.S. programs 
designed to improve the living standards of 
our Latin American neighbors. We favor the 
Alliance for Progress and urge continued 
financial and technical aid for the govern- 
ments of those areas demonstrating a desire 
for and actually implementing democratic 
land and political reforms resulting in im- 
proved conditions for the general population. 
Further, we endorse the states policies of the 
Organization of American States. 

We urge cooperation with the governments 
of Latin America requesting our aid and as- 
sistance in resisting subversive activities 
within their boundaries by agents of the 
communist government of Cuba, and also 
urge those governments to take all deliber- 
ate action to correct those social and eco- 
nomic conditions which provide the breeding 
ground for discontent. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATIONAL BILL 
The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
notes that those persons of Mexican-Ameri- 
can origin who reside in the five Southwest- 
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ern states have a medial educational level of 
8.1 years as compared to 9.5 years for Negroes 
and 12.0 years for other Caucasians, Income 
per person in these Mexican-American fami- 
lies is $896 per year according to the 1960 
census. 

Since there is a direct relationship between 
education and economic status, it is clear 
that usual methods of education have not 
benefited these Mexican-Americans, Their 
language has been an obstacle to their edu- 
cation in English-speaking schools. 

Therefore, the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America supports the Bi-Lingual Educa- 
tional Bill introduced by Sen, Ralph Yar- 
borough of Texas in order to insure equal 
opportunity for these Mexican-Americans, 
and urges Congress to enact that bill. 


FOREIGN Am 


United States foreign economic assistance 
over the years has become a vital and critical 
factor in the continuing advance of the 
less developed countries and in the effec- 
tive pursuit of U.S. foreign policy in these 
areas, 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
therefore deplores the recent action of Con- 
gress in sharply cutting the foreign aid ap- 
propriation requested by the Administration. 
We urge Congress to reconsider these cuts 
and to restore the full amount of the ap- 
propriation requested by President Johnson. 

We strongly condemn the overwhelming 
majority of the Republican party representa- 
tion in Congress who have persisted in their 
shortsighted attempts to disrupt the U.S. 
Overseas programs and to otherwise work 
against the best interests of the American 
position abroad by their attempts to reduce 
and destroy our foreign aid program. 


‘TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


The signing of the Kennedy Round Tariff 
agreements in Geneva last June represented 
the greatest single assault on trade barriers 
in the history of multilateral economic co- 
operation. The successful negotiations were 
a tribute to the leadership of President 
Kennedy in the passage of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962, and to the efforts of 
President Johnson in leading the United 
States through three years of strenuous 
negotiation. The tariff reductions will have 
the unquestioned benefits of providing the 
U.S. with lower priced consumer goods, 
while at the same time allowing for more 
efficient allocation of U.S. productive re- 
sources and wider markets for American 
products, 

The Trade Expansion Act contains ade- 
quate safeguards for impacted areas of the 
U.S, economy through the provision of ad- 
justment assistance for injured industries 
and work forces. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
therefore views with dismay and alarm the 
attempts by Congressional Republicans to 
nullify the efforts of the Kennedy Round 
Tariff Agreements through the imposition 
of import quotas and other restrictions on 
U.S. trade. Such action would well destroy 
the multilateral trade structure painfully 
built up by twenty years of effort through 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

We remind the nation of the disastrous 
results of the highly protectionist tariff pol- 
icies of the twenties, significantly contrib- 
uting as it did to the economic chaos which 
led to the great depression. 

We deplore the proposals of those indus- 
trialists who would chance the destruction 
of a period of unprecedented national and 
worldwide economic expansion in a mis- 
guided attempt to preserve what they un- 
soundly perceive as their vested interests. 

We join with President Johnson in his 
opposition to the proposed restrictions, and 
we urge the defeat in Congress of these 
efforts to promote the welfare of special 
pleaders at the expense of national interest. 
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SuRTAX 


We, the Young Democratic Clubs of Amer- 
ica support the Administration’s proposed 
10% surtax because of the danger of in- 
creased inflation and decreased buying power. 


Tax REFORM 


A program of tax reform has been a subject 
of discussion in the Congress for a number of 
years because of the multitude of loopholes 
by which some avoid paying their just share 
of the tax burden. 

The oil industry, one of the wealthiest and 
most rapidly expanding industries in the 
United States, is presently afforded a 27144 % 
oil depletion allowance which allows them to 
avoid their just share of the tax burden for 
no reason. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
calls upon Congress and the President to 
develop and pass a program of tax reform 
to eliminate the oil and mineral depletion 
allowance. 


PRESIDENT’S CRIME COMMISSION REPORT 


The Young Democratic Clubs of America 

that many local law enforcement 

agencies have been woefully deficient in their 

ability to carry out law enforcement duties. 

We, the Young Democratic Clubs of Amer- 

ica, urge the following to rectify the situa- 
tion: 

(1) The establishment of independent civ- 
ilian police review boards; 

(2) The active recruitment of minority 
groups for policemen; 

(3) That the local police fully respect the 
civil liberties of the accused, as indicated by 
the Supreme Court; 

(4) That federal aid be given to local po- 
lice so that they might modernize their sys- 
tems. 

We further urge support of state and local 
governments that they may enact measures 
to implement the President’s Crime Commis- 


sion Report. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


The practice of capital punishment is one 
of the most archaic practices in American 
life today. Fully cognizant that statistics are 
less than conclusive concerning its effective- 
ness as a deterrent to crime, the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America hereby goes on 
record as favoring the total abolition of 
capital punishment both in the states and 
through the federal legal systems. 


House COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities has consistently denied individual 
rights of witnesses at hearings, and HUAC 
has failed to justify the purpose of a legis- 
lative committee and failed to produce any 
meaningful legislation. HUAC, as President 
Harry S Truman once said, is Un-American. 
The Young Democratic Clubs of America is 
resolved that the legislative functions of 
HUAC, dealing with espionage, sabotage, and 
subversion, be transferred to the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, and that HUAC be 
abolished. 


VISTA APPROPRIATIONS 


Dut to Congressional negligence and in- 
difference, appropriations to pay Vista Volun- 
teers of the domestic Peace Corps have not 
been passed and these workers are not now 
being paid. Since the programs that these 
volunteers are working on are endangered, 
the Young Democratic Clubs of America urge 
immediate action by Congress to pass these 
appropriations. 


PosTaL RATES 
The Post Office Department has been op- 


erating at a deficit, and the postal rates to 
the general public have been steadily in- 
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creasing on first class and air mail to reduce 
this deficit. 

Profit oriented companies and corporations 
have been making increasing use of the 
United States mail for advertising mailings 
commonly known as “junk mail”, and the 
general public considers this “junk mail” a 
nuisance, The current laws governing postal 
rates act as a subsidy to private enterprises 
in disseminating this unwanted material. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
petitions the Congressmen of their respective 
states to introduce and pass legislation which 
will require private profit making enterprises 
to pay the same rate as private citizens. 


IMMIGRATION 


In view of the tradition of the United 
States of providing opportunities for people 
from other countries to begin new and fruit- 
ful lives for immigrants to this country, and 
in view of the tendency of certain immigra- 
tion statutes to restrict immigrations, the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America support 
elimination of the Immigration Statute 
which requires an employer to prove that 
the job to be filled by a prospective immi- 
grant can not be filled by an American before 
immigration is permitted. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


Farm laborers are not now afforded the 
protection under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act that are workers in other indus- 
tries today. Many are being paid less than 
the national minimum wage. This works 
hardships upon farm workers and their 
families, as for example, destruction of the 
family unit, neglect of children, impairment 
of educational opportunity for children, con- 
tinuation of the poverty cycle, and denial 
of an opportunity to participate in the Amer- 
ican economic mainstream and alienation 
from our society. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
supports extension of the National Labor 
Relations Act to include migratory farm la- 
borers, and further requests that the mini- 
mum wage law be extended to apply to all 
American farm laborers. 


NEW ORLEANS EXPRESSWAY 

The conservation and preservation of the 
cultural and historical monuments and sites 
of our country is of great interest to the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America. It is our 
feeling that the imminent destruction of 
one such site warrants a specific expres- 
sion of our concern at this time. 

Accordingly, the YDCA supports the action 
of those across the nation seeking alternate 
solutions to the proposed federally-funded 
I-310 Expressway in Louisiana which would 
cut through residential areas and through 
the Vieus Carre, New Orleans’ beautiful old 
French Quarter. 

We believe this is in accord with the na- 
tional beautification program spearheaded 
by Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Noting the fact that urban conditions are 
@ major problem facing the United States 
today, and that it has been demonstrated 
that super highways through cities upset the 
ecological balance of neighborhoods, and 
create physical walls between neighborhoods 
resulting in the containment of present 
slum areas and the creation of new slums. 

The French Quarter, a unique and living 
historical monument belonging to and 
treasured by the entire nation, has been de- 
clared a national historic site by Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart Udall. A recent study 
financed by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development has concluded that the 
riverfront portion of the proposed express- 
way would seriously and deleteriously affect 
the French Quarter. 

The YDCA joins with the many citizens 
of New Orleans who are working in coopera- 
tion with numerous local officials, the United 
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States Department of Transportation, the 
National Trust, the American Institute of 
Architects and concerned individuals across 
the the nation who oppose the proposed ex- 
pressway route and who would preserve the 
unique character of our national historic 
monument, New Orleans’ French Quarter. 


MODEL CITIES 


We applaud the model cities concept in its 
recognition of the need for coordination of 
all existing programs, as well as creation of 
new, inventive programs, to combat all as- 
pects of this problem. We oppose cuts and 
delays in the appropriations of this program 
and urge rather that it be expanded in 
scope and funding. Specifically, funding 
should be of longer term so as to guarantee 
that programs can be planned with a rea- 
sonable certainty of obtaining the money to 
carry them out. The concept of coordination 
among goverment agencies is a proper, but 
long delayed, step. In fact, consideration 
should be given to using the Model Cities 
approach and framework as the vehicle for 
all programs to cities, regardless of the gov- 
ernment agency or department involved. 

We commend the major emphasis in the 
creation and administration of the Model 
Cities Program in participation of affected 
citizens in all stages of the programs, from 
initial planning through final implementa- 
tion and at all levels. While this concept has 
been a requirement of most federal programs 
in this field, and has been seriously enforced 
in some of them, such as some OEO pro- 
grams, it requires vigorous and consistent 
enforcement in all programs. While greater 
citizen and community participation can 
cause administrative problems, which our 
federal and local agency structures are un- 
accustomed to handling, it is essential as & 
tool to end the alienation of the desired ben- 
eficiaries of the programs, by creating great- 
er familiarity and appreciation of the work- 
ings of our institutions through actual par- 
ticipation, as well as a means to bring forth 
suggestions and ideas from the people most 
concerned and knowledgeable about the 
problems. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


The Urban Renewal has already 
made major contributions to the eradication 
of urban blight. However, tearing down bad 
buildings merely leads to the creation of 
new slums, if it is not tied to construction 
of sufficient units of low rent housing to 
make decent shelter available to all. In this, 
our have been deficient. The crea- 
tion of HUD of national goals, which re- 
quire the inclusion of low rent housing in 
urban renewal projects, and the creation of 
imaginative programs to make low-rent 
housing more plentiful and less institutional, 
such as rent supplement, leased units, and 
turnkey and home ownership pro- 
grams, are hopeful signs. Such programs are 
desirable, not only for lessening the charac- 
ter of public housing as & high-rise ghetto, 
but also for fostering an increased use of 
private enterprise to solve these problems 
which is in the best tradition of our eco- 
nomic system. New low rent housing should 
be constructed in locations so as to lessen the 
ghettoization of the poor. To meet these 
housing needs, more than 2.5 million starts 
must occur each year; about half of them 
in low and middle-income categories. Tax in- 
centives should be used to encourage such 
housing construction. 

To take excessive profit out of slum hous- 
ing, we urge amending the Internal Revenue 
Code to preclude tax depreciation deductions 
on buildings in violation of local building 
and housing codes. The YDCA urges legisla- 
tion that will give tenants the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively and individ- 
ually with housing management on the basis 
which prohibits interference, intimidation 
or retaliatory evictions. 
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To speed housing construction and re- 
habilitation at reasonable cost, we urge in- 
creased federal support for research and de- 
velopment in housing technology as well as 
federal and state action to modernize build- 
ing codes and control over housing and land 
development. In fact, we do not lack pro- 
grams which work toward slum clearance 
and good housing for all. We do lack sufi- 
cient money and sympathetic administration 
of these programs at local and federal levels. 
The success of programs where these condi- 
tions exist shows what can be accomplished 
in such circumstances. urban re- 
newal to creation of sufficient low rent units 
will largely solve the major problem of re- 
location of persons displaced by urban re- 
newal, which has not been sufficiently solved, 
as long as there was a shortage of low rent 
units. In addition, however, relocation pay- 
ments available under some programs must 
be extended to cover all such programs which 
oust people from low rent housing. 

LEGAL SERVICES 

The War on Poverty has brought some 
glimmer of hope for improvement in the 
quality of their lives to millions, and has 
done more than any other program to date to 
show the tide of disillusion and alienation. 

Specifically, the Legal Services program 
has shown that the rule of law, which is the 
cornerstone of our free and Democratic in- 
stitutions, can work for the poor as well 
as the rich and can contribute to solution 
of these problems. We utterly oppose reduc- 
tions in the funding of these programs and 
vindictive amendments which would cripple 
the program and prevent its further progress. 
An example is the proposed amendment to 
the Legal Services program to prevent at- 
torneys in the program from participating 
in actions against a government agency, 
which would not only remove the guts from 
the program, but would be a serious inter- 
ference without traditional Attorney-Client 
relationship, which is the cornerstone of 
the rule of law. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Productive decent jobs for the great num- 
bers of unemployed in our ghettos are essen- 
tial if these people are to be productive to 
society and to their families, and most im- 
portantly, to give them the sense of personal 
dignity and respect so long denied them. 
A positive program of sufficient magnitude 
must quickly be created to insure enough 
jobs, and to this end, consideration should 
be given to proposals such as federal incen- 
tives to industry and employment in slum 
areas, assistance to firms that employ the 
otherwise unemployable, realistic vocational 
training and the federal govern- 
ment the employer of last resort, provided 
this employment be used to create needed 
public works and teach job skills. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


In all of its programs to cities, the Federal 
Government should encourage metropolitan- 
wide governmental structures and institu- 
tions as are appropriate. 

Am TO EDUCATION 

Considering the long-standing commit- 
ment of the Democratic Party to equal edu- 
cational opportunities for all young people, 
and because of the increasing burden of edu- 
cational expenses, the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America urges Congress and the 
President to establish a program of direct 
financial support for all students in colleges, 
universities and trade schools, based upon 
demonstrated need. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 


Since the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, a useless remnant of the McCarthy 
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era and an affront to the civil liberties of 
the nation, has done nothing since 1961, the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America urges 
Congress to abolish this useless boondoggle 
and save taxpayers from this added burden. 


FIREARMS RESTRICTIONS 


In view of the alarming rate of crime in 
the country today and cognizant of the fact 
that the easy accessibility of firearms con- 
tributed at least in part to the perpetration 
of acts of violence, the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America urge passage of stringent 
legislation restricting the flow of mail order 
firearms across state lines. 


ArMs CONTROL 


In the past few years the world has been 
appalled by the spectacle of several military 
conflicts where both parties have been armed 
by the United States and the Soviet Union. 
At the same time military equipment sales 
and grants have increased beyond all previ- 
ous levels. 

Underdeveloped countries have been daz- 
zled by munitions peddlers into devoting 
great amount of their gross natural products 
into a sterile arms race while their domestic 
needs languish. The Young Democratic Clubs 
of America feels that in the interests of world 
peace the United Nations should sponsor a 
multi-lateral arms control agreement to halt 

military spending. 

This situation is especially critical in 
South America where armaments are eagerly 
purchased despite the lessons of history that 
military hardware does not guarantee suc- 
cess. 


GENERAL HERSHEY 

In a letter of October 26, 1967, General 
Hershey instructed local draft boards to de- 
clare delinquent and subject to draft imme- 
diately anyone illegally interfering with the 
operation of draft boards, or who urge others 
to refuse service in the armed forces of the 
United States. 

Interference with the draft and refusal of 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States is covered by existing law and the 
Selective Service would be acting as Prosecu- 
tor, Judge, and Jury under General Her- 
shey’s letter to local boards. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
urges General Hershey to promptly retract 
his letter of October 26, 1967. 


Drarr 


The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
stands clearly in opposition to the use of the 
draft as a weapon to repress dissent, but we 
would encourage the full use of existing laws 
where there is illegal interference with draft 
process, 


THE HATCH ACT 


The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
believe that many provisions of the Hatch 
Act are inappropriate to our present politi- 
cal scene. We urge serious consideration to 
revisions of the overly stringent limitations 
of the act. 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


The conservation of the natural resources 
of this country has also been a matter of 
serious interest to Young Democrats, 

The Young Democrats note with concern 
the increasing frequency with which the 
territorial waters of this nation have been 
invaded by foreign fishing vessels taking large 
quantities of American fish, In the interest 
of conserving our national resources and in 
the further interest of protecting the terri- 
torial integrity of our waters, we urge con- 
sideration by the Congress of comprehensive 
legislation designed to accomplish these ends. 
We further express the hope that existing 
laws governing this situation will be uni- 
formly and consistently enforced to deter 
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future violations of the kind described 
above, 

And we further urge the executive de- 
partment to consider international accords 
dealing with uniform conservation, use, and 
development of all natural resources of the 
ocean areas of the world. 


Mass TRANSIT 


To widen choices for low-income families, 
a mass transit system, accessible and cheap, 
is an absolute necessity. A balanced trans- 
portation system is essential in every com- 
munity. We favor local and federal subsidy 
programs to this end. 


Economic OPPORTUNITY 


The various programs instituted by federal 
and lower levels of government are making 
small improvement in the problems of our 
urban centers and of the urban poor, and 
especially have done little to remedy the 
serious alienation of these people from the 
social, political, cultural and legal institu- 
tions which make up our national life. The 
riots in Detroit and elsewhere are the most 
obvious and painful manifestation of this 
condition and have cost our economy bil- 
lions of dollars in recent years, money which 
can clearly be put to better use. All the evi- 
dence indicates that the situation is rapidly 
deteriorating; that manifestations of this 
attitude, such as riots and racial separatism 
and nationalism are increasing. It is readily 
foreseeable that fully 10% of our popula- 
tion, and a much higher percentage in our 
cities, may soon be so completely estranged 
from American society as to disbelieve in 
the good intentions of government, and that 
our national institutions, public or private, 
are working for their benefit in any way or 
hold out any kind or promise to improve the 
condition of their lives, This is an intolerable 
situation which can destroy our country and 
our society. 

We believe this problem in all its aspects 
must be made a primary concern of our s0- 
ciety and its political institutions. It is false 
economy to stint on intellectual or material 
resources, since the costs of even the most 
ambitious programs are less than the cost of 
the riot destruction we have already 
experienced. 


Tue War on Poverty 


In 1964 President Johnson asked the Con- 
gress to declare unconditional War on Pov- 
erty, to begin at last to extend the abun- 
dance and opportunity of our society to 
nearly 35 million Americans who remained in 
poverty. 

The Democratic 89th Congress enacted the 
historic Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
which represented our first focused national 
commitment to eliminate poverty. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
created the Office of Economic Opportunity 
to serve as the voice of the poor in the coun- 
cils of government and as the command post 
in the War on Poverty. 

Under the brilliant leadership of Sargent 
Shriver the OEO has innovated and imple- 
mented such effective antipoverty weapons 
as Community Action, Headstart, Upward 
Bound, Legal Services, Job Corps, Volun- 
teers In Service To America (VISTA), Neigh- 
borhood Health Centers, and a variety of 
other demonstration and pilot projects. 

Despite tremendously encouraging gains 
made by the OEO there are still millions of 
Americans who live in the hopelessness of 
poverty. 

The Senate and House now have respond- 
ed to the appeals of the poor from our rural 
hollows and urban ghettos by approving the 
1967 Antipoverty Legislation. 

Recognizing that the bill passed by the 
House, while receiving the largest majority 
of support ever given to the OEO in the House 
of Representatives, does fall short of the $2.06 
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billion deemed necessary by the President and 
Mr. Shriver, and recognizing that other 
deficiencies remain in the House bill which 
do not appear in the Senate version, such 
as, the requirement that 10% of a 20% local 
share for antipoverty programs must be in 
cash—a requirement which would spell the 
end of the antipoverty effort in the poorest 
areas of our land. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
hereby: 

1. Calls upon the Senate-House Conferees 
to restore the funds cut from the Anti-pov- 
erty Bill by the House Republican Motion; 

2. Calls upon those same Conferees to re- 
ject the 10% local share cash requirement 
which would ruin the antipoverty program 
in our most needy communities; 

3. Calls upon the House and Senate to give 
early and emphatic approval to the Confer- 
ence Report; 

4, Congratulates Sargent Shriver for his 
determined and untiring—and now success- 
ful—effort to win a fresh mandate from the 
reluctant 90th Congress to carry on the War 
on Poverty. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
hereby pledge full support to the War on 
Poverty. 


OPEN OCCUPANCY 


Open Occupancy ordinances are no substi- 
tute for national legislation, yet the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America recognizes that 
such ordinances can create significant 
changes in communities which adopt them, 
and we urge all communities to do so. 


OPEN HOUSING 


The Young Democratic Clubs of America, 
distressed by the inability of certain groups 
of citizens to obtain housing of their choice— 
the levying of racially restrictive covenants 
on land use; perpetuation of segregated 
neighborhoods by some real estate agents; 
the increasing of rates solely on the basis of 
race, color or creed—urge that all housing, 
public or private, be made available to all 
persons regardless of race, color or creed, and 
further urge Congress and all state legisla- 
tures to enact legislation to accomplish this. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOME RULE 


Since the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia haye been denied the right to govern 
themselves for over 100 years, and since all 
cities and states are governed by their citi- 
zens, the Young Democratic Clubs of Amer- 
ica advocates home rule for the District of 
Columbia and urges appropriate legislative 
action by Congress to provide a means 
whereby citizens of the District of Columbia 
can elect representatives to the Congress of 
the United States—two Senators and a num- 
ber of Representatives based on population— 
as do the citizens of all states, 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND HOUSING 


The Public Welfare and Public Housing 
programs at the federal and local levels 
must be reviewed to these ends; first, to 
revise eligibility standards which discour- 
age self-help and improvement. Specifically, 
an inflexible upper limit on the amount of 
income a recipient can earn without losing 
his benefits discourages attempts to im- 
prove one’s economic status. 

Again the present structure of aid to de- 
pendent children tends toward destruction 
of the family unit, which is essential to our 
way of life. Reform is required. Secondly, 
to recognize that our welfare and public 
housing statutes and the constitution 
create rights in recipients which should be 
recognized by administrators and courts, and 
not curtailed by arbitrary administrative ac- 
tion, reasons for ineligibility or for reduc- 
tion or withdrawal of benefits should be ex- 
plained, and provisions for appeal provided. 
Lastly, unreasonable local waiting periods 
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for eligibility, which have been declared un- 
constitutional by federal courts, should be 
removed. 


ALASKAN HOUSING 


Because of existing legal requirements, no 
federal housing programs provide assistance 
to native Alaskans who are determined to 
provide adequate shelter for their families. 

Citizens in remote areas, living in a harsh 
environment are isolated from normal trans- 
port and building materials often reside in 
overcrowded dwellings which are impossible 
to heat and ventilate properly. There is a 
great need for Arctic homes in which grow- 
ing families can be nutured. 

Lack of appropriate housing creates such 
problems as high incidence of tuberculosis, 
and infant mortality rates approximately 10 
times the national average, deafness and 
other despairing handicaps. Sargent Shriver, 
Director of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, has said that the worst slums on the 
continent are in these areas of Alaska. 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America that Congress 
be called upon to provide funds for the 
Alaska native housing program as soon as 
possible, 


HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTION 


The United States Senate is presently con- 
sidering several international Human Rights 
Conventions, among them the convention 
on the political rights of women, the supple- 
mentary slavery convention, the convention 
on Genocide, and the UN convenant on 
human rights. 

The Senate has held hearings on these 
conventions wherein many prominent Amer- 
icans and organizations have testified in 
favor of their ratification. 

A number of United States Senators, most 
prominent among the Hon. William Prox- 
mire of Wisconsin, have continued the fight 
for ratification of these conventions and the 
principles involved in these conventions have 
long been held basic to the American way 
of life and would require no amendment of 
our own laws but would simply affirm our 
desire to make universal those rights al- 
ready prevailing in the United States. 

Most of the nations of the world have 
ratified these conventions, but the United 
States, whose principles they embody, has 
not. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
call upon the United States Senate to ratify 
the convention on the political rights of 
women, the supplementary slavery conven- 
tion, the convention of Genocide, and the 
UN covenant of human rights as soon as 
possible as proof to the world that we stand 
behind the principles that made our coun- 
try great. 


DIRKSEN PROPOSAL 

Democratic procedures require equality of 
person before the law, and inequality in 
voting is a flagrant violation of this basic 
constitutional right, as recognized by our 
federal courts, The Young Democratic Clubs 
of America opposes the Dirksen proposal 
which calls for a convention to amend the 
constitution to reverse these judicial de- 
cisions and this basic principle, and urges 
each state legislature and Congress to take 
all legal steps to prevent enactment of such 
an amendment, whether by convention or 
otherwise, and urge those states who have 
asked for such a convention to rescind their 
call. 


STATUS OF THE U.S. MILITARY AND 
THE VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to a statement 
concerning the status of the U.S. mili- 
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tary and the Vietnam war which was 
adopted by the members of the Public 
Affairs Luncheon Club of Dallas, Tex. I 
ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATUS oF THE U.S. MILITARY AND THE WAR 
IN VIETNAM 


Members of The Public Affairs Luncheon 
Club assembled in regular meeting this 15th 
day of January, 1968, submit that the gov- 
ernment policy which permits our nation’s 
warfare to be initiated and operated by men 
of civilian status, thought and training has 
been proven unsound as it brought stale- 
mate in Korea and has prolonged war in 
Vietnam, resulting in an enormous and un- 
necessary sacrifice of American life as well as 
monetary and physical resources. 

Our military leaders have been relegated 
to a secondary and humiliating level and 
should be restored to their rightful au- 
thority and responsibility. 

Our opinion is that the shiphoning off 
of the cream of this country’s young man- 
hood through the fallacious mishandling of 
our 200 million people and their resources 
as against an 18 million comparatively un- 
resourceful nation, emphatically points to 
the need for decision in strategy and con- 
duct of the war to be made by trained mili- 
tary leaders. 

It seems obvious to us that a war by ex- 
ecutive directives, not with the objective of 
victory but the negotiation table can only 
result in a temporary and uneasy peace, at a 
price to the United States of a further heavy 
economic commitment to a country torn by 
internal religious and political strife. 

It is our further thought that with ex- 
penditures to conduct the war in Vietnam 
running into many billions and five hundred 
thousand men—a majority of them drafted 
into the service—engaged in military action 
in that conflict that: This is war. And one of 
major proportions! 

The position of the United States both 
at home and abroad is ambiguous and in 
our opinion, a forthright declaration of war 
by the Congress would establish a clear and 
definite purpose under which the nation 
could unite, resolving much of the confu- 
sion, doubt and indecision and making it 
possible for our Courts to deal with traitor- 
ous agitators who stir up riots in our cities, 
invade our college campuses to preach re- 
sistance to the draft and incite rebellion 
against the government, and are even per- 
mitted to travel overseas where they con- 
tinue to weaken the United States’ position 
by their malicious distortion of facts and 
their vicious attacks against our government. 

Under these circumstances, we earnestly 
urge that the Congress of the United States 
seriously consider a formal declaration of 
war against the communist government of 
North Vietnam. 

THe PUBLIC AFFAIRS LUNCHEON CLUB, 
Mrs. MILAM B. PHARO, President. 

THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 

Mrs. JOHN Boounovrt, Chairman. 

Mrs. WM. L. Crawrorp, Cochairman. 

Approved: Dallas, Tex., January 15, 1968. 


NORTH CAROLINA JAYCEES PRO- 
MOTE PROGRAMS IN THE FIELD 
OF MENTAL HEALTH AND MENTAL 
RETARDATION 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, Mr. 
President, North Carolina Jaycees are 
assisting the mentally retarded in our 
State, and again are performing a great 
service to us all. 

In communities throughout North 
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Carolina, the Jaycees work with and for 
the mentally retarded by sponsoring spe- 
cial education classes, entertaining, es- 
tablishing job placement services, setting 
up sports programs, and selling products 
made by the retarded. 

Mr. Luther J. Britt, Jr., president of 
the North Carolina Jaycees, wrote me 
about the statewide mental health and 
mental retardation program. I ask unan- 
imous consent that his letter be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NORTH CAROLINA JAYCEES, 
Lumberton, N.C., January 12, 1968. 
Hon. B. Everett JORDAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JORDAN: I wanted to let you 
know of the many things that we in the 
North Carolina Jaycees are doing each year 
in the field of Mental Health & Mental Re- 
tardation. I know of your great interest in 
this particular field. 

We have this year begun a new statewide 
program involving the 10,000 North Carolina 
Jaycees in 216 communities whereby we call 
on to help us. It is an organization 
of boys and girls of high school age that form 
a manpower group who in turn go into cen- 
ters for mentally retarded in public schools 
in North Carolina. 

We as Jaycees have always, and are now, 
selling many products, that are produced by 
the mentally retarded. 

Many clubs throughout North Carolina, 
under a statewide program, sponsor special 
education classes for the mentally retarded. 
In at least 10 of our cities the Jaycees have 
been directly responsible for starting special 
training in schools and a special education 
class for the mentally retarded in public 
schools in North Carolina. 

Each year we go into the hospitals, through 
our Jaycee wives clubs, and furnish to these 
young mentally retarded boys and girls many 
programs of entertainment, particularly at 
Christmas time. We give programs of reading 
service to help them throughout the year. 

We are at this time undertaking to estab- 
lish a job placement service for the mentally 
retarded throughout the state of North Caro- 
lina, to help them find suitable employment. 
More important, to help them, once they are 
employed, to understand the problems and 
difficulties they must face and to give them 
someone to turn to in their hour of need. 

During the month of November, we in the 
North Carolina Jaycees conducted the first 
statewide Mental Health and Mental Retar- 
dation Seminar that has been held in North 
Carolina where we brought in the outstand- 
ing leaders in the field from the University of 
North Carolina and ask them to explain to 
our 10,000 North Carolina Jaycees assembled 
in convention what we as a group could and 
should be doing to enable our 216 individual 
clubs to go back and put into operation 
in the communities the many programs to 
help in the field of Mental Retardation. 

In North Carolina we have nine national 
directors. Basically, one national director for 
each 25 clubs in our state. It is the duty 
of one of these nine national directors to 
spend his entire time coordinating and pro- 
moting our many programs in the field of 
Mental Health and Mental Retardation. The 
national director in charge of this area in 
this year is Tony Anthony of Gastonia, North 
Carolina. 

I feel that the program that we have been 
able to help the retarded of North Carolina 
most is in the field of sports activity, wherein 
we go and help organize them into leagues 
and into activities that will help them par- 
ticipate in sports development with their 
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own group, with young people who have the 
patient to work in this field. 

Today in this period of time when often 
young men are being criticized for not taking 
positive action to help promote the society in 
which they live, I think that this activity of 
Jaycees is worthy of mentioning to the out- 
standing leaders of our state and I hope that 
any time that we in North Carolina might be 
able to promote a program in the field of 
Mental Retardation through you, that you 
will call on us. 

Thank you for your constant friendship to 
the North Carolina Jaycees, and with every 
good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LUTHER J. BRITT, Jr., 
President. 


THE TFX AND SENATOR McCLELLAN 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, for sev- 
eral years, since the Secretary of Defense 
announced plans for the Navy and the 
Air Force to use one basic design for 
fighter-bomber aircraft, the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
has inveighed against that judgment. 

I am certain he has felt many times 
that it was an extremely difficult and 
lonely position to take; but that did not 
deter the great Arkansas Democrat from 
speaking out against what he thought 
was wrong. 

In today’s Washington Post, George 
C. Wilson has a story on the TFX. Also, 
Frederick Taylor has a story in the Wall 
Street Journal on the same subject. And 
Aviation Week & Space Technology, in 
its January 22 issue, comments on the 
Navy’s impending action to abandon, ap- 
parently, its purchases of the Navy ver- 
sion, known as the F-111B. 

I commend Senator McCLELLAN for his 
statesmanlike actions over the years. It 
takes considerable courage and no little 
amount of technical knowledge to oppose 
the Secretary of Defense. My guess is 
that Senator McCLELLAN will win this 
argument, which has been running over 
a number of years, with our now-retiring 
Secretary of Defense. 

He should win it. In my judgment, he 
is right. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles I have mentioned 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 22, 1968] 


TFX FATE WEIGHED By NAvY—ALTERNATIVES 
PROPOSED BY FOUR COMPANIES 
(By George C. Wilson) 

The Navy is quietly studying proposals by 
four leading aircraft companies for an alter- 
native to the Navy version of the TFX 
fighter-bomber. 

The rough designs, now in hand, are ex- 
pected to wind up on the desk of the newly 
named Secretary of Defense, Clark Clifford, 
for a decision on whether to cancel the pres- 
ent TFX contract or put the controversial 
plane into production. 

Some Navy leaders contend the service 
would come out ahead by canceling the pres- 
ent plane and putting its engines and arma- 
ment into another airframe. 

Cancellation of the Navy version—known 
as the F-111B—would not necessarily affect 
Air Force plans to buy about 1000 of its 
TFX version, the F-111A, which is already 
in production and will go into combat soon. 
But the F-111A's unit cost would go up. 
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ON HUSH-HUSH BASIS 


The new Navy TFX project has been kept 
on a hush-hush basis under the name F- 
111X. Now that it is out in the open, Con- 
gressional committees are sure to demand a 
look at the proposed alternatives to the F- 
111B. 

The outcome of the TFX argument means 
billions of dollars to aerospace companies. 
A Navy cancellation would come on the heels 
of Britain’s decision to cancel its billion- 
dollar order for 50 F-111As as an economy 
move. 

The Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp.—a partner with General Dynamics 
Corp. in building the F-111B—got so worried 
about the planes’ future that several months 
ago it quietly gave the Navy an alternative 
design. This prompted the Navy to ask for 
other proposals, 

Informed sources said Vice Admiral 
Thomas F. Connolly, deputy chief of naval 
operations for air, recently went to the in- 
dustry to see if the idea of an alternative 
to the F-111B had merit. He asked LTV Aero- 
space Corp., McDonnell-Douglas Corp. and 
North American Aviation to submit pro- 
posals. Those have now been received. 


TRIES FOR WHOLE PICTURE 


The Pentagon is likely to interpret the 
proposals as strictly voluntary since the 
companies paid for them. Connolly, accord- 
ing to Navy associates, is trying to get the 
whole picture, not trying to shoot down the 
F-111B. 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara has 
championed the TFX as a plane that could 
be adaptable to both the Air Force and the 
Navy, with savings to both. But some law- 
makers view it as a “multi-billion dollar” 
blunder, and say the Navy version—which is 
still being flight-tested—is too expensive 
and heavier than desired for use on aircraft 
carriers. 

On the record, the Navy says the F-111B 
will cost $8 million each. But unofficial esti- 
mates are that the plane equipped for com- 
bat will cost about $20 million each. 

Connolly asked the airplane companies to 
submit preliminary designs and cost esti- 
mates for a plane which would cost less than 
that but still be able to do the basic job of 
protecting the Navy fleet. 

Informed sources said the Navy asked for 
a plane weighing no more than 55,000 pounds, 
compared to about 70,000 pounds for the 
F-111B. 

The basic weapon for protecting the fleet 
from enemy bombers is the Phoenix air-to- 
air missile, a fantastically complex system 
designed to track several targets at once 
and pick out the most important ones to hit. 

A big question is whether a substitute 
for the F-111B could carry the load of six 
Phoenix missiles as well as all the electronic 
gadgetry that goes with them, 

The airplane companies are in the midst 
of briefing Connolly on this and other ques- 
tions so he can present the case to Navy 
Secretary Paul R. Ignatius. LTV, for exam- 
ple, is slated to brief the Navy Tuesday. 

Ignatius’ predecesors, Deputy Defense 
Secretary Paul H. Nitze, took the position 
last year that—while the F-111B had prob- 
lems and was behind schedule—it was still 
the best weapons platform in sight for the 
1970s. 

Nitze based his conclusion partly on a 
Navy systems study of Rear Adm. Elmo R. 
Zumwalt. The Zumwalt study is contested 
by some Navy leaders who claim it assumed 
an unrealistically high Soviet bomber threat 
to justify the F-111B and its Phoenix 
missiles. 

This argument—still going on behind the 
scenes—is expected to surface soon. If not 
before, it will come up during the Senate 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee hear- 
ings as Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) 
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moves to cut the Fiscal 1969 funds for the 
F-111B. 

At stake are not only the 250 F-111Bs the 
Navy planned to buy from General Dynam- 
ics Grumman, but the next-generation Navy 
fighter, the VFAX. Scrapping the F-111B al- 
most certainly would mean postponing the 
VFAX which the Navy had hoped to have 
ready by about 1974 to combat new Soviet 
fighters. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Jan. 22, 1968] 


Navy QUIETLY Prepares To Unpo A Mc- 
NAMARA PROJECT: THE F-111B—IpEas 
SOUGHT ror New CRAFT To REPLACE FIGHTER 
PLANE—DEFENSE SECRETARY BACKED 

(By Frederick Taylor) 

WaASHINGTON.—Even as Defense Chief Mo- 
Namara prepares to step out, one of his first 
and most publicized decisions apparently is 
destined to be undone. 

It now appears that the F-111 fighter air- 
plane, originally known as the TFX, will 
become an Air Force plane only, rather than 
the joint Air Force-Navy project on which 
Mr. McNamara has insisted. 

At any rate, the Navy is quietly prepar- 
ing for the demise of its version of the con- 
troversial airplane, and the mere fact of 
Navy agitation may provoke Congress to 
hasten the death of the Navy version. 

The service has asked four major manu- 
facturers for proposals to build an aircraft 
that would replace the F-111B, as the 
Navy’s version is known, even before that 
plane could go on active duty. 


THE NEW AND THE OLD 


The new craft would include at least some 
of the technological advances contained in 
the F-111B and possibly even some of its 
parts. But the new job would be basically dif- 
ferent. It would be smaller and lighter, for 
one thing. Prototypes of the F-111B are badly 
overweight, threatening to tax the capacity of 
the aircraft carriers from which they would 
fiy. And the new plane would be designed 
mainly for high-altitude missions in defense 
of the fleet, rather than the low-level flight 
for which the Air Force version of the F-111 
is built. 

The aircraft companies from which pro- 
posals have been solicited do not include 
General Dynamics Corp., the prime contractor 
for the F-111. They are McDonnell Douglas 
Corp., Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Ling-Temco-Vought Inc., and North Ameri- 
can Aviation Inc. All but Ling-Temco-Vought 
are building parts for the F-111, and Grum- 
man is the principal subcontractor for it. 

The four companies already have sub- 
mitted preliminary proposals to build a new 
plane. Firm proposals are due early this 


The Navy ostensibly is moving to replace 
the trouble-plagued F-111B because its top 
brass fears that Congress, which has been 
critical of the whole F-111 program and par- 
ticularly of the Navy’s version, will in effect 
cancel the F-111B by cutting off funds for it. 

Actually, though, many Navy men are every 
bit as unhappy with the F-111B as are the 
critics on Capitol Hill. Unofficially, some of 
the brass have damned it from the start. 


MR. CLIFFORD ARRIVES 


And some Navy officials see a strong chance 
that the coming change at the Pentagon helm 
will speed the death of the F-111B. All along, 
the project has been Secretary McNamara’s 
baby. He decided, for economy’s sake, to build 
a plane to meet both Air Force and Navy 
needs. Incoming Secretary Clark Clifford will 
be more likely to cancel the F-111B, it’s rea- 
ii since his personal prestige won't be at 
stake. 

In any case, the Senate subcommittee on 
preparedness, headed by Democrat John 
Stennis of Mississippi, plans hearings on the 
entire tactical aircraft situation this spring. 
Those hearings are expected to zero in on the 
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troubles of the F-111B, which is running two 
years behind schedule. Experienced investiga- 
tors, borrowed from another Senate subcom- 
mittee that previously investigated the F-111, 
have been at work for several weeks. 

Navy officials say they fear the Stennis sub- 
committee will issue a report so damning that 
Congress will conclude that the plane never 
will meet its requirements. Congress then 
might refuse to provide the needed funds and 
leave the Navy for years without an aircraft it 
needs, the officials contend. 

Congress already is suspicious of the F-111 
project. The Defense Department asked for 
funds to build 20 of the Navy planes in the 
present fiscal year, begun last July, But the 
House cut this to 12 planes, the Senate voted 
for only six and a House-Senate conference 
committee compromised at eight. The Navy 
now has four prototype models on hand; a 
fifth crashed. 


AN APPEALING ALTERNATIVE 


And now, some insiders reason, the Navy's 
action in preparing for a possible cancella- 
tion of the F-111B will simply hasten that 
event. “If they tell Congress, Les, we have 
an alternative to the F-111B,’ and Congress 
doesn’t like the plane anyway, Congress is 
more likely to say, ‘Use the alternative,” 
says a representative of one of the aircraft 
makers being asked to plan a new Navy 
plane. 

That decision would be easier to make if 
the Navy could show that the $400 million 
already spent on the F-111B wouldn't be a 
complete loss, and that is what officials are 
now asking the aircraft makers to demon- 
strate. The Navy has requested the compa- 
nies to submit proposals for an aircraft that 
would incorporate various components of 
the F-111B, meet fleet-defense requirements, 
and cost far less per plane than the $8 mil- 
lion to $10 million now estimated for the 
F-111B. 

“We've asked, what can you build for us 
that'll do the job using the F-111’s engines 
and electronics systems—that sort of thing,” 
says one high officer involved in the pro- 
gram. 

The Navy also hopes that incorporating 
some of the F-111's advanced technology 
could reduce to four years the usual seven 
to eight years it takes to bring a new plane 
from the drawing board to active duty. This 
would give the sailors a new plane, if a go- 
ahead comes soon, by 1972 or 1973. That 
timetable would be about two years behind 
the one now planned for the F-111B. 

This speedup is aided by the choice of po- 
tential manufacturers. All four are experi- 
enced producers of Navy aircraft. Three of 
the four are building F-111 components and 
are intimately aware of the plane’s strengths 
and shortcomings. 

Grumman not only makes tail sections for 
the F-111 but assembles the F-111B. McDon- 
nell builds the plane’s pilot escape system 
and North American the highly advanced 
electronics system. Ling-Temco-Vought, the 
fourth company involved in the planning for 
a new plane, produces the A7 attack aircraft 
now being delivered to the fleet; the first A7s 
recently went into action in Vietnam. 

Grumman executives, like many Navy of- 
ficials, have become disillusioned with the 
F-111B and fearful of its cancellation. Grum- 
man and McDonnell independently sub- 
mitted unsolicited proposals to the Navy last 
year for planes that would replace the 
F-111B; each design utilized the unusual 
swing-wing feature of that plane but other- 
wise bore little relation to it. Those ideas 
may have sparked the Navy's request for 
plans that would use a variety of F-111B 
components, 

Cancellation of the F-111B would be a blow 
to prime contractor General Dynamics, which 
already has borne what it believes to be 
unwarranted abuse over the entire project. 
The company now has a contract for 493 air- 
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planes costing $1.8 billion. These include 
331 F-111As for the Air Force; 24 F-111Bs 
for the Navy; 64 FB-1118, a fighter-bomber 
version for the Air Force; 24 F-111s for the 
Australian Air Force and 50 for Britain’s 
Royal Air Force. Just last week the British 
canceled their order; it is unclear whether 
the Pentagon will boost its buying to com- 
pensate. 

But the 493 planes are only part of the final 
total the Defense Department has been plan- 
ning to order. Recently it has indicated in- 
tentions to buy about 1,300 at a total cost 
of perhaps $12 billion. The Navy would get 
about 250 of those, at a cost of $2 billion to 
$2.5 billion. 

There's little doubt about the future of the 
Air Force version. Most of its early troubles 
have been corrected, and the plane is in 
production. A half-dozen models or so are to 
go to Vietnam for combat testing in a few 
weeks. But the Navy plane is another matter. 
The continuing root of trouble, critics say, 
is that it was based on a plane designed for 
the Air Force to do a different job. 

[From Aviation Week & Space Technology, 

Jan, 22, 1968] 


Navy SEEN ABANDONING F-111B PURCHASE 


WaASHINGTON.—U.S. Navy is expected to 
abandon its Defense Dept.-imposed procure- 
ment plan for the F-111B version of the Gen- 
eral Dynamics-designed variable-geometry 
fighter as a sequel to Britain’s cancellation of 
its order for 50 similar-type aircraft. 

Although the F-111 program as a whole is 
suffering continued procurement upsets— 
from an original estimate of more than 1,700 
aircraft to a present guess of something over 
1,200—the Air Force will continue its pro- 
gram for the purchase of tactical versions of 
the fighter. Following on the heels of the 
British and U.S. Navy plans, however, it may 
attempt to forego procurement for the FB- 
111 strategic bomber version of the aircraft 
in an effort to reprogram Fiscal 1969 funds 
toward development of an advanced manned 
strategic aircraft (AMSA). 

The Air Force earlier had “accepted” under 
protest the FB-111 as an “interim” replace- 
ment for early-model Boeing B-52 intercon- 
tinental bombers after its plans for a low- 
altitude-penetration AMSA had been denied 
by now-outgoing Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara. He was the proponent of the 
F-111 project as a “cost-effective” answer to 
the needs of the Air Force and Navy as a 
“common” fighter for both services. 

The British government informed Wash- 
ington of its cancellation decision on Jan. 12. 
The following day, Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, 
chief of naval operations, met with McNa- 
mara to present the Navy's position 
that the F-111B could not meet the Navy’s 
requirements for an advanced interceptor 
aircraft. The Navy version of the aircraft is 
being produced under subcontract by Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp., a long-time 
producer of Navy fighters, which has never 
been enthusiastic about the F-111B and has 
suggested on a number of occasions that it 
be canceled in favor of other designs more 
suited to the service’s needs for a quick- 
reaction interceptor. 

Adm, Moorer said flatly that the Navy 
could not accept the aircraft’s present limita- 
tions on drag and acceleration, while agreeing 
that the F-111A Air Force version met USAF 
requirements for an advanced interdiction 
strike aircraft. He added that the Navy could 
not “live” with the B version with its present 
interceptor limitations, Instead, he said, the 
service would prefer to divert available Fiscal 
1969 funds to the development of its pro- 
posed VFAX air superiority fighter. 

McNamara reportedly gave no formal ap- 
proval, nor did he insist that the Navy 
“must” buy the aircraft, as he has done in 
the past. Washington opinion is that the 
Navy will continue to push its case. Should 
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McNamara deny the cancellation bid, the 
Navy simply will await his departure to ac- 
cept the presidency of the World Bank, Then, 
say Washington observers, the Navy will can- 
cel the production program for the F-111B. 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT PRO- 
GRAM AIDS TEXAS BUSINESS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last summer representatives from a group 
of Texas manufacturing firms went to 
Australia and New Zealand for the pur- 
pose of promoting exports to those coun- 
tries from the State of Texas. The proj- 
ect was assisted by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, under its export expan- 
sion program, although the businessmen 
paid their own way. Displays of Texas 
products were held in Sydney, Adelaide, 
and Melbourne in Australia, and in 
Auckland, New Zealand. This trade mis- 
sion took a great deal of planning and 
hard work and several weeks of travel. 
The question can now be raised: Was 
this trip worthwhile? I am happy to re- 
port that the answer, emphatically, is 
Yes. 

On-the-spot sales amounted to $144,- 
000, a very respectable figure. Of course, 
the real payoff in international trade 
exhibitions comes from the follow-up 
sales and the business contacts made 
during the show. The Texas firms par- 
ticipating in the trade mission anticipate 
that their export sales in the 12 months 
following the trip to Australia will come 
to more than $2 million. And that is not 
the end of it. A number of licensing and 
joint venture arrangements are in the 
works, as well as agency distributorships 
to handle future sales, 

A small business firm from Seguin, 
Tex., had never before entered the ex- 
port market. As a result of the trade 
mission, however, the company antici- 
pates a quarter of a million dollars in 
sales to Australia and New Zealand dur- 
ing the coming year. An aerospace com- 
pany of Fort Worth estimates future 
sales resulting from the trade mission at 
$100,000. Another corporation of Houston 
estimates future sales of $250,000; a 
company of Dallas, $500,000; and a Lub- 
bock manufacturing company, $750,000. 

The success stories I have described 
have a significance over and above their 
immediate impact upon the companies 
concerned and upon the economy of the 
State of Texas. These examples indicate 
the great economic potential in world ex- 
port markets for all American businesses. 
This potential was highlighted by Presi- 
dent Johnson in his New Year’s Day bal- 
ance-of-payments announcement, when 
he recommended a greatly strengthened 
program of export promotion. The results 
can be measured in new jobs, greater 
profits, and a stronger U.S. dollar in the 
world economy. The President’s proposal 
deserves support from all quarters. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I re- 
cently returned from an extensive trip 
to Southeast Asia. 

Serving as temporary chairman of the 
Permanent Investigations Subcommit- 
tee, I looked into some aspects of our 
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foreign aid program. My findings will be 
included in a report soon to be filed. 

Meanwhile, I wanted to share with the 
people of Connecticut much of the infor- 
mation and many of the conclusions 
drawn from my trip to Vietnam. My 
speech to the chamber of commerce in 
Meriden, Conn., on January 15, contains 
my thoughts on this tragic situation 
which today is of the greatest concern 
to all. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VIETNAM: WHERE Do WE Go From HERE? 


I went to Vietnam with a dissonant chorus 
ringing in my ears: “Escalate.” De-escalate.“ 
“Drop the bomb.” “Withdraw.” “Hot pur- 
suit.” “Enclave.” “Negotiations now.” 

I returned from Southeast Asia convinced 
that we have paid too much attention to 
these simple terms—and not enough atten- 
tion to reality. 

For in the last analysis, these words are 
substitutes for thought—words that cross 
our TV screens and newspapers in a constant 
search for simple answers to incredibly com- 
plex problems. 

We have searched for one-word answers 
to the situation in Southeast Asia. We have 
looked for single events and mechanical ex- 
planations of the reasons for our presence 
in South Vietnam. 

There are none. 

Yet you and I have heard more explana- 
tions than we can count—more speeches 
than we can remember—on the reasons for 
the war in South Vietnam. 

It is often said that we are there because 
of our commitments under the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization. 

Others state that our commitment to 
South Vietnam is an effort to protect democ- 
racy—while some claim we are there to make 
credible our obligations under the United 
Nations charter. 


WHY ARE WE IN VIETNAM? 


The question still echoes in the minds of 
most thoughtful Americans: “Why are we 
in Vietnam”? 

Let us dispose of some of the alleged rea- 
sons. 

We are not in South Vietnam because of 
the UN charter—for where is the rest of the 
UN? 

Five hundred thousand American troops 
are not in South Vietnam to protect the prin- 
ciple of democratic government—for South 
Vietnam is today basically an authoritarian 
regime. After all, we work with other author- 
itarian regimes throughout the world. In one 
interview I held with Viet Cong defectors, I 
asked the interpreter to have them define 
“Democracy.” The South Vietnamese inter- 
preter stumbled. He had never heard of the 
word. 

We are not in South Vietnam because of 
our SEATO obligations—for where are 
France, Great Britain, Pakistan and the 
other signatories? 

We are not fighting in Vietnam to keep 
from fighting in San Diego—for the threat 
of a Red Chinese invasion of the mainland 
of the United States is far from a real con- 
sideration. 

There is only one valid reason for the com- 
mitment we have made in Southeast Asia. 
Our national interest is involved. 


U.S. GOAL: THE BALANCE OF POWER 


The United States is something called a 
“great power”, and that status brings agonies 
and burdens and responsibilities. 

Great powers cannot hide in the nooks and 
crannies, because they play, by definition, a 
major role in shaping the world. 
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For centuries, the world has existed on the 
basis of a balance of power—on the relation- 
ships between the major nations and the rest 
of the states. The balance we are most con- 
cerned with today is the balance between 
the Soviet Union, Red China and the United 
States. It is our hope that one day the 
United Nations will be able to secure a world 
based on law and order. But until that day 
comes, stability rests on a basis of the bal- 
ance of power. 

For the most part, the balance has been 
struck in Europe. It is in question in the 
Middle East—and swinging wildly in Asia. 

The seventeen million people of South 
Vietnam are the focus of our national at- 
tention—but they are only a small part of 
the total picture. 

To assess our national interest, we must 
examine all of Southeast Asia, In South Viet- 
nam, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, Singapore, 
Malaysia, Indonesia and the Philippines are 
more than the famous spices and silks of the 
exotic East. Southeast Asia comprises more 
than 200 million people and a vast array of 
natural resources. There are rich reserves of 
manganese, tin, copper, rubber and gold— 
untapped resources of oil—and the rice grow- 
ing potential to feed millions. 

Strategically, Southeast Asia is the door 
to India and the gateway to the Middle East. 
Its peninsula is a dagger pointed at In- 
donesia and beyond to Australia. In the 
Straits of Malacca is the crucial sea lane from 
the Indian Ocean to the Philippines and 
Japan. 

Southeast Asia is the key to the balance 
of power in the Pacific, and as such is vital 
to the interests of the United States. 

Our goal in Southeast Asia is to maintain 
the balance of power—to prevent the people 
and resources of Southeast Asia from falling 
under the domination of a hostile and dan- 
gerous China. 


POLICY ALTERNATIVES 


The next question is one of policy. How 
best do we achieve our goals? 

In the final analysis, we have three choices. 

We can take the risk of war with China; 
escalate the conflict greatly and exercise an 
almost colonial influence over Southeast 
Asia, 

We can withdraw from South Vietnam, ex- 
pressing the belief that the states of South- 
east Asia can develop on their own—and 
that a neutralist Southeast Asia will even- 
tually emerge, 

We can remain in South Vietnam, while 
exercising our influence there and in South- 
east Asia to help develop nations whose peo- 
ple have the opportunity to participate in 
the decisions that determine their future— 
in the belief that nations with such govern- 
ments will best serve their own people and in 
the long run, the interests of the United 
States. 

Let us examine these three choices, 

ESCALATION 

Should we cast caution to the winds— 
exercise the full military power at our com- 
mand—and embark on a policy of all-out 
war—a war that would include invasion of 
North Vietnam, hot pursuit and unlimited 
bombing—in Southeast Asia? 

There are those who argue that now is the 
time to engage Red China—now, before she 
gains a great nuclear capability, and while 
internal struggles are shaking the founda- 
tion of her government. 

I disagree, 

War with Red China would involve the 
United States in a conflict with a nation of 
700 million—a nation whose military tactics 
are based on the concept that life is cheap. 

War with China would involve us on the 
Asian mainland with a vengeance—in an im- 
possible quagmire with a nation whose basic 
resource is people—whose best defense is lim- 
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itless land and an army composed of teeming 
hordes. 

To base our policies on the discredited 
concept of colonialism at this time in 
would be to run counter to the major trend 
of our times—the strong tide of national- 
ism—and the principles of self-determina- 
tion on which our own nation and our own 
foreign policy are founded. 

We cannot realistically expect to “Ameri- 
canize” the economies, culture and politics 
of Southeast Asia—for in doing so we would 
not only create vast resentments, we would 
erode the will, self-confidence and ability of 
the people and their governments. 

WITHDRAWAL 

Should we then withdraw? 

It seems to me that the answer to the 
question depends on what will result from 
our withdrawal. 

I do not believe that there is any magic 
“domino” relationship between the indi- 
vidual states of Southeast Asia. There are 
great differences between the nations. Some, 
like Thailand, have a long history of inde- 
pendence and a tradition of nationhood. 

Others, like Indonesia, are striving to 
maintain a precarious balance. 

But without exception, the leaders of 
Southeast Asia with whom I talked were con- 
vinced that withdrawal by the United States 
would give new heart and impetus to all the 
existing and dormant national liberation 
movements throughout the area. 

Even where Communist parties dominated 
by Peking did not achieve domination over 
the governments, violent revolutions and 
chaos would spread. 

Such chaos would be of benefit to only one 
nation, Communist China. For in many ways, 
China's policies today are like those of the 
militant advocates of “black power” here at 
home. 

China shows no evidence of a desire to join 
in constructive efforts to reduce tensions in 
the world. She disclaims interest in the 
United Nations as it presently exists. China 
refuses to sign the test ban treaty—to join in 
stopping the spread of nuclear weapons—to 
move toward membership in the world 
community. 

Rather, China seeks to bring her neighbors 
and the other nations of the world down 
to her level—to foment violence and destroy 
the prospect of orderly progress. 

Even influential commentators in the So- 
viet Union share this view. Listen to these 
comments in a recent article in the Moscow 
Literary Gazette: 

“There can now be no doubt that behind 
the slogan proclaimed in Peking to the ef- 
fect that ‘the wind is blowing from the East’ 
is concealed a concrete plan, which took 
shape in the minds of Mao Tse-tung and his 
associates apparently back in the 1950's. ... 

“The main idea,” the article continued, 
“amounts to the setting up of a sort of 
superstate, embracing not only eastern and 
central, but later even western Asia... . 

“Mao proposes to include in his ‘Reich’ 
apart from China itself, Korea, the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, Indonesia, Burma and several other 
countries in that region. At the second stage 
of the ‘storm from the East’ it is planned to 
expand in the direction of the Indian sub- 
continent, Soviet Central Asia and the Soviet 
Far East. We are faced with absolutely 
clear intentions.” 

The Soviet commentator concludes: “The 
militarists in Peking are obviously dream- 
ing of another Chinese empire, operating for- 
mally under the red flag of socialism, but in 
fact copying the militarist policy of the Chi- 
nese emperors—the conquerors and man- 
darins of long-forgotten centuries.” 

The events which would come about as a 
result of our precipitous withdrawal from 
South Vietnam would surely cause a major 
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shift in the balance of power—a shift 
strongly against our national interests, 

Southeast Asian leaders with whom I 
talked were unanimous in their opinion that 
if the United States were to withdraw or 
enter into an agreement tantamount to de- 
feat in South Vietnam, the nations of South- 
east Asia would immediately make accom- 
modation with the new “big boss” of Asia— 
Red China. 

Southeast Asia and its resources would be 
harnessed to Peking’s purposes, and with the 
Western Pacific closed to the United States 
the world would look much different to 
Americans. China would take a giant step 
forward toward the status of an aggressive 
“super power”, ready to challenge the entire 
world in the not too distant future. 


THE MIDDLE COURSE 


What, then, should our policy be? Our 
policy in Southeast Asia must be one of 
encouraging the development of true na- 
tionalism—of nations strong enough to re- 
sist domination by aggressive powers—of 
governments responsible and responsive to 
the needs of their people. 

What does this policy mean in basic Eng- 
lish? Simply this: That what we want to 
see in Southeast Asia are nations with gov- 
ernments strong enough to resist being any- 
one’s lackey—strong enough because the 
people are proud of their nationality— 
strong enough because the government has 
the support of the people—strong enough 
because the people are convinced their gov- 
ernment is doing a better job in moving for- 
ward than any of the violent alternatives 
proposed, 

It is often said that the war in South 
Vietnam raises severe moral questions. It 
does. It is true that there are authoritarian 
governments, poverty, illiteracy, hunger and 
corruption throughout Southeast Asia and 
in South Vietnam. But is it moral to tear the 
structures down through terrorism, assassi- 
nation and violence? Or is it moral to attack 
these problems by remedying the defects? 

It seems to me that the middle course is 
the one we must pursue in Southeast Asia 
because it best serves the interests of the 
United States. But let us be very frank with 
each other. It is also the most trying. 

This middle ground between all-out war 
and withdrawal provides none of the sim- 
plicity of either alternative. Its costs are 
great—its progress maddeningly slow—its 
results apparent only in the perspective of 
time, 


OUR EFFORTS MUST CORRESPOND TO OUR POLICY 
AND GOALS 


We are not a nation on a tightrope, but we 
are walking a narrowly defined path. Our 
goals are not impossible, but they can be 
achieved only if our efforts—military, eco- 
nomic and political—are constantly meas- 
ured and reassessed in terms of our policy. 

The desperate straits in which we found 
South Vietnam created a situation in which 
the temptation was great to do everything at 
once. And as everyone familiar with govern- 
ment knows, programs and tactics once be- 
gun take on a life of thelr own—whether it 
is in Vietnam or in the Federal, state and 
local governments here at home. 


SOME PROGRAMS AND TACTICS SHOULD CHANGE 


A serious re-evaluation of our tactics and 
programs in South Vietnam leads me to sug- 
gest basic changes that I believe should be 
made to bring them in line with our stated 
policy and goals. 

THE MILITARY EFFORT: SECURITY IS THE GOAL 

With respect to the military situation, it 
seems to me that the basic goal of our mili- 
tary efforts in South Vietnam is to help pro- 
vide the security in which the South Viet- 
namese can develop and protect themselves. 

Survey after survey carried out by both the 
South Vietnamese government and the U.S. 
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Embassy in Saigon indicates that security is 
the number one priority of the South Viet- 
namese peasant. 

South Vietnam is a country which has been 
fought over for more than twenty years. The 
average South Vietnamese and his family are 
not too different from the urban American. 
In a time of violence, what he wants is to 
feel free from intimidation and to be safe in 
his village and home. 

Security is of prime importance if the civil- 
ian development programs of South Viet- 
nam are to succeed. It is not reasonable to 
expect a peasant in a hamlet to participate 
in a government program when his very par- 
ticipation marks him as a target for the Viet 
Cong. 

Few would have the courage to cooperate 
in a government rice program, for example, 
when they have no assurance that the Viet 
Cong will not return to assassinate them 
some night after the government security 
forces have left. 

Without assurance of permanent security, 
few men have the courage to volunteer for 
leadership in their villages, knowing that 
more than 8,000 such leaders were killed by 
the Viet Cong last year. 

With respect to our military efforts, then, 
I believe priority must be given to those 
programs which improve the South Vietnam- 
ese ability to assume a greater burden of 
providing security—and to those American 
tactics which help provide the kind of con- 
tinuing security necessary for permanent 
economic, social and political progress. Pro- 

and tactics—both American and 
South Vietnamese—which do not contribute 
substantially to these goals should receive 
less emphasis. 
THE AIR WAR 

In this light, let us first examine the air 
war in Vietnam, 

The past few months have seen an increas- 
ing tempo to the air attacks on targets in 
and near the major civilian population cen- 
ters of North Vietnam. Air strikes within 
a few miles of the Chinese border have be- 
come frequent. 

The bombing of the North adjacent to 
the Chinese border entails great risk of a 
major confrontation with China. 

China today is in the midst of convulsive 
change, Internal turmoil and chaos have 
spread, as the leadership factions struggle 
for control. 

No one can predict the turn events may 
take, but history tells us that in times of 
internal struggle, leaders may seize on ex- 
ternal threats as a means of uniting their 
people. China, with its traditional distrust 
and fear of Westerners, is fertile ground for 
such a policy—and her leaders may well con- 
sider military action against the United 
States as a means of uniting the leading 
factions and the Chinese people. 

The bombing of the area North of the 
twentieth parallel is not, as some claim, driv- 
ing Hanoi toward negotiations. As Secretary 
of Defense McNamara testified last August, 
“There is little reason to believe that any 
level of conventional air or naval action, 
short of sustained and systematic bombing 
of the population centers, will deprive the 
North Vietnamese of their willingness to 
continue to support their government’s ef- 
forts to upset and take over the Government 
of South Vietnam. s 

“There is also nothing,” the Secretary con- 
cluded, “in the past reaction of the North 
Vietnamese leaders that would provide any 
confidence that they can be bombed to the 
negotiating table.” 

The American bombing raids in the far 
North are not seriously limiting the infil- 
tration of men and supplies to the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong units in South 
Vietnam. As Secretary McNamara testified, 
“the capacity of the lines of communication 
and of the outside sources of supply so far 
exceeds the minimal flow necessary to sup- 
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port the present level of North Vietnamese 
military effort in South Vietnam that the 
enemy operations in the South cannot, on 
the basis of any reports I have seen, be 
stopped by air bombardment—short, that 
is, of the virtual annibilitation of North 
Vietnam and its people.” 

In short, our bombing of targets deep in 
North Vietnam has little impact on our 
major military goal—that of providing se- 
curity for South Vietnam. It does not effec- 
tively block infiltration. It could even be & 
major roadblock on the route to negotiations. 

We should make it crystal clear to Hanoi 
that heightened military actions elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia will not be tolerated. At the 
same time, we should reshape our tactics to 
our goals by limiting the bombing of North 
Vietnam to the infiltration routes and the 
area North of the De-Militarized Zone from 
which attacks are launched against our 
troops. For the half million American men 
in South Vietnam deserve nothing less than 
the best possible protection against the con- 
stant infiltration of men and materiel into 
South Vietnam and from attacks launched 
from the North. 


THE WAR IN THE SOUTH 


It has become a cliche to state that the 
war in Vietnam will be won on the ground 
in the South. I suggest that we look beyond 
the cliche and base our tactics, priorities and 
programs on the policy and goals this state- 
ment implies, 

At the present time, American troops are 
basically engaged in large unit actions 
against North Vietnamese regulars and Viet 
Cong guerrillas in the sparsely populated 
areas of central Vietnam. The tactics we em- 
ploy are called “search and destroy”— 
other words, moving our forces into an area 
in an attempt to find, engage and destroy 
the enemy. Once the engagement is fought— 
or if no enemy forces are found—the troops 
move on to another section. 

In these actions, American troops have per- 
formed brilliantly. Their courage, discipline 
and leadership are unmatched in our history. 
They have shown an ability to adapt success- 
fully to the most difficult terrain and 
environment. 

But again, we must seek to match our 
tactics with our policy and our goals. 

There is a saying in Southeast Asia that 
goes: “When the buffalo fight, the grass is 
trampled.” 

In South Vietnam, North Vietnamese, Viet 
Cong, South Vietnamese and U.S. Troops are 
the buffalo. The South Vietnamese peasants 
are the grass—and they are in grave danger 
of being trampled. 


CLEAR AND HOLD 


It bears repeating that the primary goal 
of our military effort in South Vietnam is 
the providing of security for the South Viet- 
namese population. It seems to me that in 
line with that goal, our tactics should empha- 
size operations designed to clear and hold 
areas of the countryside—not sweeps that 
search for an elusive enemy who falls back 
to reappear after the troops have moved 
along. 

This “clear and hold” tactic has as its pri- 
mary goal providing continuing security for 
specific areas of the countryside—a security 
indispensable to the success of the effort to 
develop South Vietnam. 

THE PACIFICATION PROGRAM 

American forces can accomplish a great 
deal in providing security, but in the last 
analysis, security is something that the South 
Vietnamese must provide for themselves. This 
is the goal of the program misnamed “paci- 
fication”—a term that conjures up visions of 
repression from an earlier era of colonialism 
and conquest. 

A much more appropriate term would be 
“reconstruction"—for this is what the pro- 
gram seeks to do. 
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The pacification program is misnamed, but 
the strategy—when properly applied—is 
sound. It involves the systematic application 
of clear and hold operations to areas of the 
South Vietnamese countryside. Accompany- 
ing the security forces that root out the Viet 
Cong are revolutionary development teams, 
which are geared to bring concrete evidence 
of the government’s concern with political 
freedom and economic and social develop- 
ment to the villages. 

Under the program, the burden of provid- 
ing the military security necessary to success 
falls primarily on the lower echelons of the 
South Vietnamese armed forces—the Re- 
gional and Popular Forces, somewhat akin to 
the State Guard and Home Guard we estab- 
lished in World War II here in the United 
States. 

The success of this program must be given 
the highest priority by our military and civil- 
ian officials in South Vietnam. In concrete 
terms, we should: 

(1) Emphasize the deployment of U.S, 
troops in joint clear and hold operations 
with the South Vietnamese armed forces— 
operations that are run as an integrated part 
of the pacification program; 

(2) Insist that the responsibility for the 
pacification program—both its revolutionary 
development phase and its security phase— 
be unified in the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment; 

(3) Provide greatly increased training and 
modern equipment to the Regional and Pop- 
ular Forces—including up-to-date weapons 
such as the M-16 rifle; and 

(4) Urge, encourage and prod the South 
Vietnamese government with the means at 
our command to replace ineffective leaders in 
their army. 

The thrust of the South Vietnamese effort 
should, in broad terms, be aimed at estab- 
ishing government control of the rich rice- 
producing delta—where 40% of the popula- 
tion lives—and the urban centers. 

There are those who will say that for the 
South Vietnamese to do this will take longer 
than for Americans. 

The fact of the matter is that Americans 
cannot accomplish the salvation of South 
Vietnam, We have made our commitment 
clear. We can fairly ask for a greater commit- 
ment on the part of the South Vietnamese. 
In the final analysis they must assume the 
responsibility for their nation. We can only 
help. 

“NATION BUILDING” 


It is popular to call what we are doing in 
South Vietnam “nation building.” The term 
is nonsense. 

For us to claim we are building a nation 
in South Vietnam is as absurd as a forester 

he has built a tree. Nation build- 
ing is the job of the Vietnamese. 

The task is tremendous, for in South Viet- 
nam—after long years of war and its de- 
struction—the great majority of peasants in 
the countryside feel isolated from the gov- 
ernment and alien to the interests of their 
country. Yet, for the present effort in Viet- 
nam to succeed, it is imperative that the 
people of South Vietnam identify their fu- 
tures with the future of their nation—that 
loyalty and pride of country replace indiffer- 
ence and lethargy. In large areas of the coun- 
try, traditional values have been destroyed. 
People have been uprooted, so even their 
former loyalty to the village—a stabilizing 
factor in their lives—no longer endures. The 
overwhelming majority of the people in the 
countryside have but one concern: Whether 
they will be alive tomorrow—and if so, 
whether they will be able to raise sufficient 
rice to fill their needs, 

Pride and confidence in the newly elected 
government will not come about overnight. 
Nor can the United States develop such pride 
and confidence. They must come from with- 
in—from the government working in concert 
with and for the best interests of the people 
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themselves. That is what “nation building” 
is all about. 


REORGANIZATION OF AID 


We must make sure that our aid programs 
relate to our goals and overall policies in 
Vietnam—and we must establish priorities 
to put some sense into the helter-skelter 
operations of our assistance effort. 

There are hundreds of dedicated Americans 
working in the American aid program, but I 
was dismayed to find in the Saigon AID mis- 
sion one of the most overblown bureaucracies 
I have ever seen. A vast complex of nearly 
4700 employees—1500 of them Americans— 
the Saigon headquarters outnumbers the 
AID personnel in the field by nearly two to 
one. 

Only 570 of the more than 2200 Americans 
working for AID in Vietnam have a knowl- 
edge of the Vietnamese language. Less than 
half speak French. But these statistics are 
not surprising in view of the frantic growth 
of AID in the country. 

In the past 18 months, the size of our 
AID mission to Vietnam has more than dou- 
bled—and the end is nowhere in sight. This 
growth reflects, of course, the magnitude of 
our effort in South Vietnam, But more than 
that, I am afraid it reflects a misplaced faith 
in the magic of American dollars and Ameri- 
can personnel. As one young American vol- 
unteer told me in Saigon: “A little yeast 
makes the bread rise; too much sours the 
dough.” 

Our aid effort in South Vietnam lacks both 
the discipline of the dollar—the effort that 
is made to assess priorities when funds are 
tightly controlled—and the discipline of a 
realistic personnel ceiling. 

For we must constantly keep in mind that 
we cannot build the South Vietnamese na- 
tion. We can encourage, assist and inform the 
South Vietnamese. And we can exert leverage 
on a recalcitrant central government to carry 
out reforms, urging the government to do 
that which is in the best interests of the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam. 


SOUTH VIETNAMESE GOVERNMENT REFORM 


It seems to me that there are key areas 
in which changes and reforms in the South 
Vietnamese government are badly needed. 


CORRUPTION AND LOCAL INITIATIVE 


The first of these areas is that known gen- 
erally as the problem of corruption. 

All over Southeast Asia, I was told by 
both American officials and Asians that cor- 
ruption is a way of life—that it is endemic 
to the societies of Asia. This may be so— 
and surely the experience of anyone who has 
lived in Southeast Asia will bear the officials 
out. But this is no excuse for doing little 
or nothing about it. 

We know that the corruption of govern- 
ment officials is a prime argument used by 
the Viet Cong and other National Libera- 
tion Fronts to turn people against their gov- 
ernments. 

We know that, in the long run, corrupt 
officials are not responsive to the people they 
serve. 

Therefore, our policy must use the ley- 
erage we to assure that the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam takes meaningful 
steps against corruption. 

How? 

As one step forward the tax collection 
and enforcement system of South Vietnam 
must be substantially strengthened. Such a 
strengthening would not only provide addi- 
tional revenues—improying the caliber and 
quantity of government services—it would 
also create new respect for, and confidence 
in, the fairness of law enforcement in South 
Vietnam. 

It is estimated that less than half the 
taxes that should be paid are collected. In 
the words of one U.S. official I spoke to, 
“Tax evasion is the name of the game.” We 
have stationed Internal Revenue Service ad- 
visors in Saigon, and they can help. But here 
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again, it is the government of South Viet- 
nam that must act. 

Saigon has become a booming, bustling 
city. It is not unreasonable to ask those 
who are profiting economically from the war 
effort to contribute substantially more to 
the development of their country. 

As an equally important step in a drive 
to reduce corrupt influences in the govern- 
ment, the United States should give direct 
support and backing to the efforts now un- 
derway in the government of South Vietnam 
to centralize the appointment of province 
chiefs in the elected government—remov- 
ing what has been a strong power from the 
Vietnamese Army Corps commanders. 

This step may appear on the surface to 
be a bureaucratic reorganization. In fact, it 
would be a major step forward in the fight 
against corruption. 

At the present time, great numbers of the 
provincial chief positions are bought and 
sold. The going rate for such a job, I was 
told, is a $25,000 payoff to the army corps 
commander. Needless to say, the jobs are 
worth the price. The province chief is the 
basic authority over funds and assistance 
that are funneled into his province. The 
opportunities for favoritism, bribes and 
kickbacks are enormous—and the $25,000 
price can be made back many times over. 

The central government has spoken out 
strongly against corruption. It is time to 
move forward in practical terms—to match 
oratory with performance. 

But in the final analysis, the best weapon 
against corruption and the most effective tool 
for progress in South Vietnam is the placing 
of responsibility at the local level—giving 
the villages and hamlets a voice and a power 
over the projects to be carried out in their 
areas. Realistically, the more echelons that 
decisions regarding projects, contract awards 
and financial assistance must go through— 
the more opportunities there are for corrup- 
tion and graft. 

The people of South Vietnam have an old 
saying: “There are six calamities that befall 
mankind—famine, fire, flood, drought, pesti- 
lence,—and central government.” 

Traditionally, the activities of local coun- 
cils and governments have been supervised in 
minute detail by the central government. 
Saigon has insisted on the uniform applica- 
tion of programs and assistance, often ignor- 
ing local initiative and unique local problems. 

This has resulted in waste and ineffi- 
ciency—like building schools where there are 
no pupils, and bridges where there is no 
traffic. 

But more than that, the tradition flies in 
the face of modern self-government, Every 
society on the way to successful development 
has reversed this tradition, and encouraged 
local and individual initiative. 

Ordinary people must come to under- 
stand that they can influence the central 
government—that the government will re- 
spond to their opinions or run the risk of 
losing office. 

This development has started in South 
Vietnam, but there is a long way to go. 

There is a long tradition of local elections 
of village officials in South Vietnam, and as 
the so-called pacification program proceeds, 
elections are being held in each hamlet and 
village in the country. 

There must be a meaningful transfer of 
power to the elected local officials. The most 
significant immediate power that could be 
given them would be the power to distribute 
government-held land to landless peasants 
under the land reform program. Such a dis- 
tribution would build an immediate bond 
between the new officials and the villagers— 
and provide concrete evidence of the good 
faith and concern of Saigon for the well- 
being of the South Vietnamese. 

Second, local officials should be granted 
some authority to raise revenues locally and 
to use them for locally-initiated and devel- 
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oped projects—projects the people can see 
and use. The impact of the present system, 
under which taxes are levied by Saigon and 
revenues are passed up and down the chain 
of government, was summed up well—if un- 
intentionally—in a recent American booklet 
prepared by the mission in Vietnam as a 
guide to the Delta: In a... third of the 
Delta, the government exercises sufficient 
control to bring the greater part of the nor- 
mal government services to the people, which 
take the form of forced levies on the people 
for money and labor.” (Emphasis supplied) 

It is also necessary to proceed as rapidly 
as possible to expand elective government to 
the district and province levels—the next 
levels up from the hamlet and village. 

I have suggested that our government 
press for making province chiefs directly re- 
sponsible to the elected government in Sai- 
gon—taking power away from the army corps 
commanders. This would be a great step for- 
ward. In the long run, however, these 
province chiefs should be elective officials. In 
Vietnam, they represent the main channel 
between the local communities and the cen- 
tral government. So long as they are respon- 
sible to the central government, they will 
continue in the long tradition of govern- 
ment from the top down. If they are elected, 
there will be substantially more pressure on 
them to represent the desires of their con- 
stituents—rather than the will of the govern- 
ment in Saigon. 

The new Constitution in South Vietnam 
states that province chiefs should be elective 
Offices, but allows them to be appointed by 
the central government through 1971, if the 
government chooses, It seems to me that 
moves toward the election of province chiefs 
in those provinces where security permits 
would be an excellent step for the South 
Vietnamese government to take as soon as 
possible. 

Moves against corruption should receive 
immediate attention but other areas have 
an equally high priority. One of the most im- 

t sectors is the one of land reform 
and agriculture. 


LAND REFORM AND AGRICULTURE 


From the air, rice paddies laced with 
canals and crude huts with thatched roofs 
mark what seems an endless area known as 
the Mekong Delta. 

In the almost 15,000 square miles watered 
by the Mekong River, live 40% of South 
Vietnam's population—some 6 million people 
engaged for the most part in growing 80% 
of their country’s rice. 

While only 13% of South Vietnam's land 
area is devoted to rice cultivation, the Viet- 
namese Ministry of Labor estimates that over 
two-thirds of the total population is engaged 
in agriculture, and most of these in rice 
growing. 

Rice is the standard daily diet of the 
people. 

Rice is the delta crop the South Vietna- 
mese exported in the amount of 300,000 tons 
as recently as 1963, earning $35 million worth 
of foreign exchange. There were, however, no 
exports during the past four years as this 
area fell increasingly into the active theater 
of war. 

In short, rice is the wheat of Asia—and 
South Vietnam always needs a bumper crop. 

The South Vietnam government is aiming 
for self-sufficiency in rice production by 
1971. The United States is giving assistance 
toward this goal. When it is reached, an im- 
portant step in the direction of economic 
strength and social stability will be achieved, 

Realizing the goal will also mean a sub- 
stantial saving in money for our country. 
Last year we shipped more than 720,000 met- 
ric tons of rice to South Vietnam. This rep- 
resents a cost of more than $125 million to 
American taxpayers. A higher figure is esti- 
mated for 1968. 

Throughout the Delta and other rice-bear- 
ing areas land tenure varies greatly. In some 
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provinces land is held by small owners. In 
others, large blocks are owned by families, 
often in violation of the 100 hectare (247 
acre) limitation, and rented to tenants. In 
fact about 60% of South Vietnam’s land 
suited to rice production is cultivated by 
tenants—tenants who resent their landlords 
taking advantage of them. 

It is a well known fact that of the 800,000 
tenant farmers, the rental contracts held by 
more than two-thirds long ago expired. And 
it is certainly no secret that rental charges 
imposed on large numbers of peasants 
greatly exceed the authorized maximum 
charge, while rentals tend to increase when 
security conditions improve. 

In a country whose very future depends 
on the peasant’s confidence in his govern- 
ment—and a country so desperately in need 
of rice production increases—these breaches 
of the law are of critical importance. 

For the relationship between a farmer and 
the land he tills determines both his desire 
and capability for increasing production. In- 
deed, it is estimated that rice production 
would increase from 5 to 10% if rental regu- 
lations are properly enforced. 

What measure of increase could we expect 
if these tenant farmers received titles of 
ownership to land they work? 

Pride of ownership would surely produce 
dramatic results. 

While security is the first priority for South 
Vietnam, land reform must follow in its 
wake if the peasants in the countryside are 
to see concrete evidence of the government's 
concern for them, and if a strong economic 
base is to be built. 

It, therefore, seems to me that the United 
States should urge, encourage and prod the 
South Vietnamese government to undertake 
two programs concerned with land reform: 

(1) The government should distribute im- 
mediately—and, wherever possible, through 
local elected governments—as much of the 
land in its possession as is now secure; and 
the remaining titles should be given to farm- 
ers just as soon as conditions of security 
prevail. 

(2) Hundreds of thousands of acres are 
now held by landowners in large blocks vio- 
lating the 100 hectare (247 acres) limit. The 
newly elected South Vietnamese govern- 
ment—with its clearly enunciated promise of 
land reform—must vigorously enforce the 
land ownership limitation if it is to gain 
credibility with the people. 

Land ownership will encourage the Viet- 
namese peasants to increase paddy produc- 
tion by using improved high yielding seed, 
new technology, irrigation water, more effec- 
tive pesticides, advanced agricultural meth- 
ods and machinery, adequate fertilizer, proper 
storage facilities as they become available, 
and more efficient means of transport and 
marketing. All require investments of capi- 
tal 


Financial limitations—not a lack of peas- 
ant initiative—will be the single most re- 
stricting factor after land distribution in the 
secure areas of South Vietnam has been car- 
ried out. 

It seems to me that the United States 
should make every possible effort to see that 
two steps are taken immediately: 

(1) The government of South Vietnam 
should raise the price of rice received by the 
farmer in order to create greater incentives 
for the production of rice and capital for 
reinvestment; and 

(2) The government should develop ade- 
quate incentives for savings. 

Estimates of the credit rice farmers will 
need by 1971 well exceed 20 billion piasters. 
The Agricultural Development Bank’s goal 
of 5 billion piasters by 1971 will be helpful 
in extending short term credit, but this sum 
will only serve a small part of the total re- 
quirement. 

The Vietnamese people themselves are the 
main source of untapped farm capital. In 
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Japan, Taiwan and Korea, the people are 
the prime source of funds for financing farm 
credit needs, This could be true in Vietnam, 
too, if the government would develop ade- 
quate incentives for savings. Interest rates 
on savings and deposits are unrealistically 
low. The government must allow rates to 
reflect the shortage of savings. It must also 
initiate savings operations in rural areas. 

Rice production goals—long expired and 
never realized—are nothing new in Vietnam. 
This time, with technical and financial as- 
sistance from the United States, we hope 
for success. 

But the burden of responsibility for suc- 
cess or failure rests with the South Vietnam 
government. Secure conditions must be fol- 
lowed closely by widespread land reform and 
the creation of capital resources if success 
is to be the end result. Success is badly 
needed. 

The third area of concern—the third area 
in which changes and reforms are impera- 
tive—is the field of leadership development 
and education. 


LEADERSHIP AND EDUCATION 


It takes dedicated leaders—sensitive men 
of thought and vision—to move a nation 
forward in the best of times. But amid the 
chaos of war and the long haul of develop- 
ment, the true leader's inspiration and wis- 
dom, his example of constructive action and 
his prod of exhortation are needed beyond 
all else. 

South Vietnam's past has been painfully 
absent of leaders with these qualities. The 
eccentric and shy Diem, dominated by his 
brother and sister-in-law the Nhus—and the 
rapid succession of military dictators who 
followed—were not men to carry the heavy 
mantle of leadership with sustained purpose 
and vigor. Recently elected President Thieu, 
also a soldier by profession, and his civilian 
Premier Loc, are too new to their offices to 
judge. But their public statements give 
promise of better things to come. 

Where will this disrupted nation find its 
leaders of the future? 

Surely potential leadership abounds in a 
country of more than 17 million with half of 
the population less than 21 years of age. At 
meetings with student leaders in Saigon, I 
talked with young people as bright, con- 
cerned, indeed, as impressive as the out- 
standing students in our own country with 
whom I often meet. Just as the South Viet- 
namese students are troubled that in South 
Vietnam the traditional Mandarin system 
allows wealthy parents to purchase draft 
deferments from military service, so they 
are also deeply disturbed that education con- 
tinues to be largely the province of the 
wealthy. 

For the students’ desire is universal educa- 
tional—equal educational opportunity for all 
young people through the university level. 

The fact of guaranteed opportunity is the 
greatest possible morale booster for a coun- 
try's youth. Clearly the government will re- 
ceive the support of the students if it is 
making a sincere effort to implement plans 
for broadened educational opportunity. And 
when the knowledge and training for lead- 
ership responsibilities are made available to 
the young of the countryside as well as to 
those in the city, a vast reservoir of natural 
talent for future leadership will emerge. 

It is also my belief that the government 
should give special attention to the student 
groups. A concerted effort to communicate 
plans and receive ideas from them would be 
helpful. 

For in developing nations the student gen- 
eration is understandably the most critical, 
active and volatile element in society. We 
must remember that in Indonesia, for exam- 
ple, the students brought down Sukarno, 
and they are continuing to watch the ac- 
tions of his successor Suharto with steady 
gaze. But I was encouraged that the stu- 
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dents I talked with in Saigon sought im- 
provement within the existing system. They 
told me that they were giving the new gov- 
ernment a chance. They want to make sure 
its performance is equal to its promises. 

We know that a national education policy 
is the most effective means of welding to- 
gether a population—to bring to the village 
and hamlet peasant the understanding and 
pride of country that the South Vietnamese 
now so sorely lack. 

We know that a national education policy 
must be planned and carried out systemati- 
cally in order to provide the technical knowl- 
edge a developing nation requires. 

And we know that a national education 
policy is required to fill the need for teachers 
that will increase as larger areas become se- 
cure. 

In the Delta, for example, there are about 
1 million children ages 5 to 9. Roughly, 60% 
of them attend elementary school. Yet, in 
the same area, there are over 1½ million 
children ages 10 to 18. Barely 6% are in the 
secondary school. 

This disparity in elementary and secondary 
school attendance is critical. For during the 
next 5 years, leadership will be desperately 
needed in every aspect of South Vietnamese 
life—and this leadership must be drawn 
from the educated segment of the popula- 
tion. 

It is therefore my belief that: 

(1) Opportunities and assistance for sec- 
ondary education must be expanded. The 
thrust of U.S. assistance should be allocated 
in line with these priorities. 

(2) Our assistance should place greater 
emphasis on the training of teachers, and 
in a nation where less than 50% of the 
country people are literate, night schools for 
illiterate adults should be established. Edu- 
cating parents invariably results in the more 
rapid development of the over-all educa- 
tional system of a country. 

I have directed my attention to three areas 
of special concern—corruption and local ini- 
tiative, land reform and agriculture—lead- 
ership and education. Naturally there are 
others—such as refugees, and judicial re- 
form. Refugees, it seems to me are receiving 
increasing attention. Judicial reform will 
come about as the result of moves toward 
more honest and responsible government 
and greater security. 

Another area that deserves attention is 
that of regional development. Already there 
have been encouraging steps forward in co- 
operation and communication among the na- 
tions of Southeast Asia. 

The surge of regional initiatives is of con- 
siderable political significance. Rather than 
indulging in generalities, the countries of the 
Southeast Asian region are increasingly at- 
tentive to specific actions involving two or 
more countries of the region. 

For example, an Asian Institute for Tech- 
nology has been located in Bangkok, devoted 
to graduate education in engineering and 
technology, while other institutes have been 
established in English, science, agriculture 
and medicine throughout the area under the 
auspices of the Southeast Asian Ministers 
of Education Organization. The Asian Devel- 
opment Bank has been capitalized at $1.1 
billion to provide loan capital for economic 
development projects in Asian nations. The 
Japanese government has signified its will- 
ingness to donate $100 million to a special 
Southeast Asian regional agricultural fund. 
The Mekong Committee has successfully sup- 
ported two multi-purpose dam projects in 
Thailand and has obtained multi-national 
financing for a multi-purpose dam in Laos. 
An additional Epe for Cambodia is now in 
the planning stag 

Many more 5 are under development, 
and there is real reason to be hopeful that 
these efforts will produce lasting political 
effects—a growing realization of the unity 
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of purpose which Southeast Asia must share. 
The United States must lend every effort to 
encourage this movement. 


NEGOTIATIONS 


But what about negotiations? 

Negotiations, after all, are the objective of 
our efforts in South Vietnam, As General 
Maxwell Taylor once said, “All wars end in 
negotiations.” 

We have continually reiterated our will- 
ingness to negotiate. We have stated that we 
will go anywhere at any time and talk with 
anyone about peace. Leaders throughout the 
world—perhaps most vigorously his Holiness 
Pope Paul—have taken part in the search 
for peace. Yet our search has been fruitless. 

The President has announced on numerous 
occasions his desire for “unconditional dis- 
cussions,” Hanoi has sought to impose as the 
basis for talks, conditions in the form of a 
four-point plan—including recognition of 
the NLF as sole representative of the South 
Vietnamese people and unconditional cessa- 
tion of the bombing of North Vietnam. 
These we have rejected. 

But recently Hanoi announced what could 
be a significant step toward the conference 
table when it stated that cessation of the 
bombing of North Vietnam “will”—not 
“would” or “‘could”—produce talks. As I have 
already stated, a change in our bombing 
Policy is in order to bring our tactics in line 
with our goal. Such a change—limiting the 
bombing to the infiltration routes and to the 
area north of the DMZ—would also be a 
constructive step toward negotiations. 

Although the burden of responsibility rests 
with North Vietnam, we have an obligation 
to explore Hanoi’s recent statement with 
great care and through each of the many 
avenues available to us. 

But problems remain. What, for example, 
will we talk about? 

Composition of the government? 

Phase out of foreign troops and infiltra- 
tors? 

Neutralization? 

Regional development? 

Big power guarantees? 

Confederation of the former states of 
Indo-China? 

All of these are possibilities. Any of these 
could serve the goal of the United States. 
That goal, it bears repeating, is a Southeast 
Asia composed of governments strong enough 
to withstand external domination—govern- 
ments responsive and responsible to the peo- 
ple they represent. 

None of these subjects should be ruled out 
in advance. None of the possibilities they 
entail should be rejected out of hand. 

One of the most useful ways of establish- 
ing meaningful contact with the other side 
would be through the mechanism of a pre- 
liminary conference. Some have discounted 
the most recent Hanoi statement, saying it 
looks like Hanoi merely wants to talk about 
talks. 

But far from being undesirable, such talks 
could well open possibilities for productive 
negotiations. 

Two years ago I suggested that the Presi- 
dent name a date and a place and invite all 
interested parties to participate in a pre- 
liminary conference on the war in Vietnam. 
The suggestion remains valid today. 

In President Kennedy's words, “Let us 
never negotiate out of fear. But let us never 
fear to negotiate.” 

Our resolve in Southeast Asia has been 
demonstrated with the loss of 16,000 Ameri- 
can lives, Surely the bravery of those men 
clearly demonstrates to Hanoi that fear will 
never be our basis for negotiations, 

At the same time we must not fall into the 
trap of fearing to talk. 

I have suggested the steps I believe we 
should take in our tactics and programs to 
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bring them in line with our policies and 
goals. We must never forget that what we 
are talking about in Southeast Asia is a polit- 
ical settlement, and that negotiations are a 
necessary step to this end. 


CONCLUSION 


There are many who argue that Vietnam 
was the wrong place for the United States 
to make a stand—that conditions there have 
deteriorated so far that the effort is not 
worth the cost. 

There are those who state that from the 
standpoints of strategy and the strength of 
the foundation on which to build, Thailand 
was the place to make the commitment, 

But this is Monday morning quarterback- 
ing. The policies of nations must reflect the 
circumstances of the times—not the wishful 
thoughts of what might have been. 

The fact of the matter is that the decisions 
regarding Southeast Asia—the decisions that 
preceded the situation of today—were made 
by five American Presidents: Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, who—with the goal of an inde- 
pendent Southeast Asia in mind—made the 
basic decision to aid the nationalist forces 
of Vietnam against the return of French con- 
trol; President Harry Truman, who, when 
the French—despite our policies—returned 
to Indochina, undertook to assist in the 
efforts against Communist subversion, while 
vigorously urging the French to grant real 
independence to Vietnam; President Dwight 
Eisenhower, who in the period 1954-55 
undertook a major supporting role and a 
major treaty commitment involving South 
Vietnam; President John F. Kennedy, who 
committed 15,000 American military advisors 
to South Vietnam; and President Lyndon B, 
Johnson, who in 1965 committed U.S. troops 
to combat, commenced the bombing of North 
Vietnam and substantially increased the 
numbers of American troops when the gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam was on the brink 
of annihilation. 

So we cannot view the situation today in 
isolation. We cannot walk away from South 
Vietnam as if the past 25 years did not exist. 

We must view Vietnam in perspective 

Our policies must be designed to move in 
the most effective manner toward our goals. 
We have shown that we are able to move up 
the scale of escalation. So, too, we must al- 
Ways be prepared to move down the scale. 
Flexibility must characterize our policy. 
Where it is to our advantage to restrain the 
tempo of war, we should do so, 

We cannot shape the world in our image. 
Neither can we retreat from its problems. 

We are learning to live in a new and dif- 
ferent world. As Edwin O. Reischauer puts it 
in his book, “Beyond Vietnam”: 

“This is no longer a purely Western or even 
Western-dominated world. China and India 
are by far the most populous countries on 
the globe. Japan is a major economic and 
cultural force, showing promise of soon be- 
coming the third most powerful nation in 
the world. It, as well as Pakistan, Indonesia, 
and Brazil, overshadow in population the 
traditional great powers of Western Europe. 
The problems and wars that might blight our 
future are more likely to emerge from the un- 
stable non-Western world than from the 
Occident.” 

We have come to realize the truth of this 
statement belatedly and through bitter ex- 
perience. We are a nation which, in many 
ways, is searching for a consistent Asian 
policy. 

These are times which demand imagina- 
tion—constructive leadership—and a respon- 
sible and informed citizenry. There are no 
simple answers—no magic solutions, 

But as a nation, we have progressed be- 
cause we have not failed to meet challenge, 
As a nation, we have the ability and the 
resources to meet the challenge of the world 
today. Let us strive to have the wisdom. 
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GALLUP POLL COMPARING PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON’S POPULARITY AS 
AGAINST POTENTIAL REPUBLI- 
CAN CANDIDATES 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
there was a striking and dramatic notice 
in the Gallup Poll which was published 
yesterday that President Johnson has 
made a fantastic gain in popularity since 
the last poll taken in November. Prior to 
that time, a poll indicate that a number 
of Republicans would run ahead of Presi- 
dent Johnson if the election were held 
in that occasion. Now, we see, in the last 
poll, that President Johnson would re- 
ceive 51 percent of the vote, against 39 
percent for Richard Nixon, with 10 per- 
cent undecided. Presumably, those in 
that 10 percent would vote in the same 
proportion as those who had decided to 
vote. That would be a plus 6 for Presi- 
dent Johnson and a minus 10 for Richard 
Nixon. 

Compared to Mr. Rockefeller, Presi- 
dent Johnson would run 46 percent to 
40 percent for Mr. Rockefeller, six points 
ahead. This poll shows a plus of six points 
for President Johnson and a loss of 14 
points for Mr. Rockefeller. 

Against Mr. Romney, President John- 
son would receive 55 percent, with 31 
percent for Mr. Romney, with the un- 
decided at 14 percent, which indicates a 
gain of 10 points for President Johnson 
and a loss of 17 points for Mr. Romney. 

And based on such a test with Mr. 
Reagan, President Johnson would re- 
ceive 55 percent as against 33 percent for 
Mr. Reagan. That means an 11-point 
gain for President Johnson and a 17- 
point loss for Mr. Reagan. 

That illustrates what this Senator has 
been telling number of people for quite a 
while; namely, that persons should not 
underestimate President Johnson. He has 
a history of being quite a come-from- 
behind winner. I know that as a Senator 
from Louisiana, which is next to Texas, 
who witnessed a seesaw race in which 
Mr. Johnson was involved, and in which 
he was elected by, I think, 76 votes, to be 
the nominee, which in the great State of 
Texas was tantamount to election. 

President Johnson has correctly rec- 
ognized that when one stays by his task 
with fortitude and courage and does his 
job as his conscience dictates, people 
come to know a man for what he is, and, 
over a period of time, come to realize 
he is doing the best he can under very 
difficult and trying circumstances. 

As far as I am concerned, the North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong can do 
whatever they please. They can wait until 
the next election to talk peace, if that 
is what they want to do, or wait longer 
than that, if they wish to do so. 

It would be well to point out to them 
that they have more leverage this time 
than they will ever have in the future, 
because when President Johnson is re- 
elected, as indications are he will be, he 
will be holding a very strong hand, and 
he will have a mandate from the Ameri- 
can people which everyone in this body 
as well as in the other body will be wise 
and well-advised to respect, with the 
result that we will continue to do the 
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things we are doing better and more 
effectively. 

The Communists cannot long continue 
to take the terrible losses they have been 
taking without suing for peace one way 
or another. I have noticed, the last couple 
of weeks, that they have had 5,000-odd 
Vietnamese Communists killed. 

That is a small country, of roughly 16 
million people. To make a comparison by 
size, that would be the same as though 
this Nation had suffered 50,000 deaths 
on the battlefield in two weeks, which 
of course is more than we have suffered 
in any similar period in the history of 
this country, unless one were to take 
some of the bloodiest battles of the Civil 
War, such as the battle of Gettysburg, in 
which the two sides combined had losses 
that did equal such a fantastic figure. 

But, Mr. President, it is well to note 
that this poll taken by Dr. George Gal- 
lup and his group was taken prior to the 
President’s state of the Union message, 
which in my judgment was a very fine 
message. I imagine that if the poll had 
been taken today, President Johnson’s 
popularity would be even higher, because 
the President has had to make the hard 
decisions, and he has made them, and 
the indications are that the American 
people understand that, with the result 
that President’s Johnson’s popularity 
has moved ahead very strongly. 

Mr. President, I do not always agree 
with the President. I believe the RECORD 
will show that, perhaps as much as any 
majority whip in the history of the Sen- 
ate, I have said so when I have found 
myself at odds with the President of the 
United States; and I expect to do so 
again. 

But I was impressed by the showing 
of this poll. The headlines in Louisiana 
were not the same as they were here. 
Yesterday’s Washington Post, the paper 
from which this article was taken, car- 
ried the headline “Rockefeller Makes 
Dramatic Gains in GOP Rank-and-File 
Popularity.” That was not the headline 
that was put on it in Louisiana. There, 
the thing that startled people was that 
President Johnson had made such a dra- 
matic gain. 

For example, I notice that when 
Rockefeller is matched against President 
Johnson, he shows, not a gain, but a 
loss of a solid 14 points. Whereas Presi- 
dent Johnson shows a gain of 6 points, 
from 40 percent up to 46 percent, Mr. 
Rockefeller goes from 54 percent down to 
40 percent—a very interesting showing, 
although it is true that Mr. Rockefeller 
did gain some as among Republicans. 

I would submit that, in the last anal- 
ysis, it will not do Mr. Rockefeller much 
good to get the Republican nomination if 
all he does is lose the Presidency. What 
counts is whether one can be elected; and 
those of us who have been predicting 
that, over a period of time, President 
Johnson's popularity would move up, 
have been well vindicated by this poll. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
sults of the poll to which I have made 
reference be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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THe GALLUP POLL: ROCKEFELLER MAKES DRA- 
MATIC Gatns IN GOP RANK-AND-FILE 
POPULARITY 


(By George Gallup) 


PRINCETON, N.J., January 20.—Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York has registered dra- 
matic gains in popularity with Republican 
voters as their presidential nomination 
choice. He has nearly doubled his support 
since November. 

Richard Nixon, however, continues to lead 
the field of GOP prospects, as he has in 22 
previous “open primary” tests since the 1964 
presidential election. Third and fourth in 
the rankings, behind Rockefeller, are Gov. 
Romney of Michigan and Gov. Ronald 
Reagan of California. 

None of the top four choices of GOP vot- 
ers, however, is able to defeat President 
Johnson in “trial heat” races. Rockefeller is 
fairly close, but the other three men fall far 
behind. 

This is a dramatic switch from last fall 
when the President trailed each Republican. 

Nixon is the choice of 42 per cent of the 
Republicans for the nomination, compared 
to 27 per cent for Rockefeller. The compa- 
rable figures in the November survey were 42 
per cent and 15 per cent. 

The question asked to measure the stand- 
ings of the Republican contenders was this: 

“Here is a list of men (card lists 8) who 
have been mentioned as possible presiden- 
tial candidates for the Republican Party in 
1968. Which one would you like to see nomi- 
nated as the Republican candidate for Pres- 
ident in 1968?” 


CHOICES OF REPUBLICANS 
[In percent] 


January 


November 


1 Not included on earlier list. 


Rockefeller also shows increased strength 
with Independents, a group as large as the 
Republicans. Well behind Nixon in the No- 
vember report, he now has gained a tie for 
the top position. 

The choices of Independents, with the 
comparison: 


CHOICES OF INDEPENDENTS 


[In percent] 
January November 

xon 27 28 
Rockefeller. 27 21 

eagan... 14 16 
Romney.. 13 14 
Percy. 7 7 
Lindsay. 3 4 
Hatfſeſd. 2 3 
Gavin 1 9 
No preference 6 


1 Not Included on earlier list. 


Each of the top four GOP choices was 
matched against President Johnson. Here is 
the question: 

“Suppose the presidential election were 
being held today. If Lyndon Johnson were 
the Democratic candidate and Richard Nizon 
(Nelson Rockefeller—George Romney—Ron- 
ald Reagan) were the Republican candidate, 
which would you like to see win?” 

The results: 


[In percent] 

January November Change 
51 45 +6 
39 49 —10 
10 6 +4 
46 40 +6 
40 54 —14 
14 6 +8 
55 45 +10 
31 48 —17 
14 7 +7 
55 44 +11 
33 50 —17 
12 6 +6 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF HOME AND 
CHURCH 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a sentence in an editorial in a West 
Virginia newspaper, the Huntington Ad- 
vertiser for January 20, struck my eye, 
and I want to quote it here: 

The great need of the restless and turbu- 
lent times is a prompt and serious turn of the 
people from the easy ways of affluence to 
their moral and political responsibilities. 


I echo that belief, and I commend the 
writer, Mr. Wendell S. Reynolds, for 
saying it. 

His comments were in reference to the 
words of President Johnson in his state 
of the Union address, in which he spoke 
of the restlessness of the people of the 
United States. 

The editorial explores some of the 
causes of this restlessness, but, more im- 
portantly, it points to corrective meas- 
ures that desperately need to be under- 
taken. 

These include new and stronger moral 
leadership by the church, and a much 
more vigorous exercise of parental re- 
sponsibility. The precepts and the prac- 
tices in the American home are basic in 
determining what the future of this 
country will be, if I may paraphrase the 
Advertisers’s comments. 

Nothing great, Mr. President, ever 
arises from “a base of immorality or ir- 
responsibility,” as the editorial indicates. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RETURN TO OLD U.S. Ipgats Is NEEDED To 
END ANXIETIES 

Some discussions of President Johnson's 
reference in his State of the Union address 
to the restlessness of the American people 
indicated a feeling that he had failed to 
attack the causes of uneasiness. 

There is a broad basis for debate on the 
subject, for different people will attribute 
the restlessness to widely different causes. 
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Undoubtedly one cause is the spiraling rate 
of crime and violence and the seditious agi- 
tation among a relatively few who have 
generally gone unpunished. 

Significant contributing factors also are 
the burning of draft cards, incitements to 
defiance of draft laws and the demonstra- 
tions that have disgraced the participants 
more than they have discredited United 
States policy in Vietnam. 

The general spirit of rebellion on many 
campuses, although only a relatively few 
students have yielded to it, has stirred 
anxiety among adults and the more serious 
young alike. 

A quick review of history will show that 
the turbulence is characteristic of any age 
of radical social change such as that through 
which the United States and much of the 
world is passing. 

Such agitation is a common accompani- 
ment also to periods of war. There was some 
of it during the Revolution. A band of un- 
paid soldiers at one time then even threat- 
ened Congress. 

The War of 1812 was highly unpopular in 
New England and brought irate protests and 
even threats of secession by the states that 
most forcefully resisted the secession of the 
southern states in 1861. 

The Civil War stirred agitation even in 
the North that seriously increased the threat 
to the Union. Anti-draft riots in New York 
resulted in deaths and destruction of millions 
of dollars worth of property. 

During World War I and World War II 
there was serious agitation and discord. 

So it is not surprising that now Commu- 
nist agitators are able to take advantage of 
the restlessness of revolutionary change to 
stir discord and demonstrations. 

But possibly the underlying condition as 
much responsible as any other factor in the 
feeling of uncertainty and anxiety is the 
tendency to abandon the old moral guidelines 
and drift toward materialism. 

The trend has been speeded by the grow- 
ing wealth of the American people and the 
failure of many parents to exercise proper 
restraint upon their young or to give them 
the sense of security that comes only from 
the feeling of authority and the responsibility 
of work. 

This laxity of affluent parents has pos- 
sibly been a factor also in the spirit of leni- 
ency of high officials and of the United 
States Supreme Court toward confessed 
criminals. 

The feeling of rebellion encouraged among 
the young by lack of discipline and respon- 
sibility is no doubt duplicated among’ the 
criminally inclined by the protections that 
the Supreme Court has thrown about pris- 
oners. 

The trends of the reckless and anxious 
age have reached their culmination perhaps 
in the absurd notion from a campus that 
God is dead. 

And it would seem that the responsibility 
for the restlessness of the times lies at least 
as heavily upon the church and its members 
as upon political leaders. 

Public officials can call attention to the 
moral and spiritual foundations that pro- 
vided a firm base for the erection of this 
richest and most powerful nation in world 
history. 

They can even emphasize the fact that the 
growth upon such foundations was not 
accidental but a result of the fundamental 
order of things for human progress. 

Neither great men nor great nations de- 
velop from a base of immorality or irrespon- 
sibility. Nor do they develop without 
the sweat and tears of struggle through 
difficulties. 

Although public officials can talk of these 
things, they cannot reach into the home and 
the church and see to the discharge of their 
responsibilities by teaching the young the 
habits that experience from time imme- 
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morial has demonstrated that nature re- 
quires for solid growth and progress. 

The United States Supreme Court did 
reach into the public schools and in its 
tortured application of the guarantee of 
freedom of worship, deprive the children of 
all worship. 

But while the church and its people gen- 
erally deplored the secular drift of the world, 
they did little to annul this greatest specific 
contribution to it in a generation. 

Nor has the church done enough to take 
the leadership away from the materialists 
and the Marxists that evangelist Billy Gra- 
ham recently charged have penetrated it. 

All this would seem to indicate that the 
great need of the restless and turbulent times 
is a prompt and serious turn of the people 
from the easy ways of affluence to their moral 
and political responsibilities. 

These responsibilities include the rearing 
of their children to serious duties and to the 
respect of this nation’s traditional spirit ex- 
pressed in the ringing words, “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death.” 

Any drifter who is a normal human being 
is restless because he is ignoring nature's 
law of struggle for progress. The greatest 
ee ng comes from achievement under 

W. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 705, H.R. 2516. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimida- 
tion, and for other purposes, reported 
with an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I expect 
to address myself in some detail to the 
pending measure, and to the various 
issues which have been raised with re- 
spect to its necessity, with respect to its 
constitutionality, and with respect to its 
desirability and its compatibility with 
Federal-State relations. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, before I do that, I think it would be 
most useful to have some kind of a time- 
table to which the public could repair, 
and to which we could repair, in terms of 
when the statement of the case will be 
completed—the legitimate case, both 
on our part and on the part of the oppo- 
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nents—and at what point we will have, 
to use that delightful Senate expression, 
the beginning of “extended debate.” 

In order to endeavor to crystalize that 
issue, Mr. President, may I say that, hav- 
ing consulted the manager of the bill, 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART], 
I understand that affirmative speakers in 
favor of the bill can very easily complete 
their presentations by not later than the 
end of this week. It would seem to me 
that thereafter a reasonable right of re- 
buttal should obtain, though undoubtedly 
there will be opposition speakers 
throughout this week. I should assume 
that the principal manager of the opposi- 
tion, the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin], would certainly be entitled 
to a reasonable period of time to sum up 
or make the case for his substitute pro- 
posal. Making a reasonable allowance for 
such period of time, it seems to me, Mr. 
President, that that kind of a timetable 
should put us in a position to begin to 
vote by the middle of next week; and it 
seems to me also, Mr. President, though 
I speak only unilaterally, that it is im- 
portant, if we are to give this matter the 
attention and the dignity it deserves, to 
have such a timetable in mind, for we 
shall soon begin to feel the pressure of 
other matters, other responsibilities 
which the Senate should be carrying at 
this very critical time in our national 
life. This is one of the few times, aside 
from controversies involving rule XXII, 
the so-called filibuster rule, or rule of 
debate, when we have had a substantive 
civil rights measure before us early 
enough in the session that we were not 
pressured by other business, the need to 
adjourn, and other problems such as in- 
cidentally assailed us in 1967, and pre- 
vented the consideration of any bill 
whatever, after we had failed to enact 
a bill in 1966 because of the difficulties 
involved in obtaining cloture. 

Mr. President, for those reasons I 
would hope that the manager of the bill 
might seriously consider my suggestion 
regarding a possible timetable so as to 
be of help to all of us—to those of us 
who support the pending legislation and 
so far as they will pay any attention to 
us—to those who oppose the pending 
legislation. This would give people gen- 
erally an idea as to when an orderly 
debate, such as we inaugurated last 
week, becomes some kind of a filibuster. 

It is in that interest that I speak now. 

I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from New York has suggested a 
useful and rewarding course. The Senate 
has had this matter before it for several 
months. The bill has been on the calen- 
dar for that period of time. 

By the end of this week or early next 
week, the measure will have been under 
debate for 10 days. Surely in that period 
all who have feelings for or against the 
measure will have had an opportunity to 
voice them. We would hope then that 
we might vote on the matter. 

As the Senator from New York has 
said, we can speak for only one-half of 
the problem. However, surely by the end 
of this week we will have outlined fully 
the bill which was reported by the com- 
mittee. We will have commented also on 
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the substitute proposal of the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. ERVIN]. 

That is the issue, and repetition will 
neither make it easier to vote nor cause 
the problem to go away. 

I would hope that by the middle of 
next week the Senate will be prepared 
to vote in favor of the pending measure. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I believe that his statement 
will be extremely helpful to us and also, 
I hope, to people who are watching this 
debate. 

Mr. President, Congress does not pass 
laws unless those laws are needed. Nor 
are we seeking to duplicate the criminal 
jurisdiction of the various States unless 
it is essential to do so. 

It took a towering mountain of in- 
justices to move Congress to pass any of 
the civil rights laws, beginning haltingly 
with the voting laws of the late fifties 
and then culminating in the effort to 
right the towering mass of injustice 
which has been endured by Negroes 
primarily in this country for centuries in 
the landmark Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Mr. President, the first thing we have 
to prove is that it is essential to pass 
additional legislation to perfect the net- 
work of civil rights laws which we have 
been passing since 1957. This is the re- 
sponsibility of proponents, people like 
ourselves. 

Second, it seems to me that we have 
to prove the area which will be occupied 
by this law, how much of the pending 
question will be resolved, what will be 
left, what are the other measures essen- 
tial to meeting the basic problems in- 
volved as a result of our reaping the 
whirlwind of a century of injustice fol- 
lowing more than two centuries of 
slavery. 

The third matter involved is a question 
of the public interest in public order and 
what effect this legislation, if enacted, 
will have on what has been called the 
long, hot summer. 

A long, hot summer is coming along in 
1968, and we must remember that in 1967 
more than 70 American cities were the 
subject of riots and violence. 

The proscription we have heard from 
those who so often are very solicitous 
about public order and think that public 
order must stand even superior to justice 
between the races, has been oppression 
and criminal sanction. 

I think that we cannot overlook the 
impact that the pending legislation will 
have upon this enormous issue. It will be 
one of the overriding issues of the 1968 
presidential campaign, We are politicians 
here and we cannot overlook that. That 
lene becomes the third aspect of the de- 

e. 

The fourth and final aspect of the de- 
bate is that in a period in which we are 
doing our utmost to develop a climate of 
racial relations which will last for cen- 
turies and in which this terribly trying 
social problem of the United States may 
at long last be resolved, a measurable 
contribution may be made by the pend- 
ing legislation to tħe climate of justice 
in racial relations which we so much wish 
to encourage for the long pull. 

In my present discussion of the pend- 
ing legislation, I shall undertake to con- 
sider these matters in some detail, bear- 
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ing in mind that questions of constitu- 
tionality and legal effectiveness and the 
propriety of a particular piece of statu- 
tory machinery are all critically im- 
portant. 

Mr. President, what is the evil to which 
we seek to address ourselves in the con- 
sideration of the pending legislation? It 
is important to lay this matter down be- 
fore we go any further. 

Evils must be addressed to reality and 
not to hypothetical situations. We have 
had a succession of such awesome and 
awful examples of injustice in this coun- 
try, as the civil rights movement has 
gained force and steam, to have an 
enormous impact upon the American 
people. 

I respectfully submit that we have not 
as yet passed adequate legislation to deal 
with the subject when we consider the 
towering size of the injury that has been 
occasioned by this injustice. 

Going back only to 1963, and catalog- 
ing only the most heinous of the offenses 
committed in connection with race rela- 
tions, we have a history of massive in- 
justice which cannot now be reached 
by Federal law. These offenses are tre- 
mendously impressive to every American 
with fairness and justice in his heart. 

I shall refer only to the very highlights, 
going right through 1967. 

On April 23, 1963, at Keener, Ala., W. 
L. Moore, a Baltimore postman, was slain 
while walking along an interstate high- 
way with a sign espousing racial equal- 
ity. No State or Federal trial resulted 
from this killing. 

On June 23, 1963, at Jackson, Miss., 
Medgar Evers, State director of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, was shot from am- 
bush. Two State trials resulted in hung 
juries. No Federal indictment was re- 
quested on the ground that there was 
no Federal law to cover the situation. So 
far no one has been punished for that 
murder. 

On September 15, 1963, in Birming- 
ham, Ala., four little Negro girls, in an 
incident which literally shocked the 
country to the roots of its conscience, 
were killed in a church bombing. No 
State or Federal prosecution resulted. 

On June 21, 1964, in Neshoba County, 
Miss., three civil rights workers were 
killed. We are well aware of this inci- 
dent, it received enormous publicity. 
Michael Schwerner, Andrew 
and James Chaney are names which will 
go down in American history. No indict- 
ments were returned in the State. Fed- 
eral felony indictments were 
then reinstated by order of the Supreme 
Court, and the result, 18 indicted, eight 
acquitted, seven convicted, and three the 
subject of hung juries. 

On June 11, 1964, in Colbert, Ga., Col, 
Lemuel Penn, a Negro Army officer, 
traveling in a car on an interstate high- 
way, was killed, just at random. The best 
that could be ascertained, as a result of 
the trial, was that the killing was in- 
tended to frighten local Negroes from 
asserting their rights under the new 1964 
act. Said trial resulted in acquittal, a 
critically important factor in this mat- 
ter, considering what subsequently en- 
sued. Federal felony indictments were 
dismissed. Nonetheless, the Federal 
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felony indictments were finally sus- 
tained, the case was tried, and two 
Klansmen, Cecil William Meyers and 
Joseph Howard Sims, were convicted. 
That conviction was affirmed by the fifth 
circuit court of appeals and a petition 
for certiorari is now pending before the 
Supreme Court. 

March 8, 1965, in Selma, Ala., the Rev- 
erend James Reeb was beaten to death. 
The accused was acquitted in State court 
and no Federal prosecution was under- 
taken. 

March 25, 1965, Lowndes County, Ala., 
the famous Liuzzo case: Mrs. Viola 
Liuzzo, a civil rights worker, was killed 
on an interstate highway after the march 
on Selma. In the State trial, a Klans- 
man was acquitted, but a conviction on 
Federal charges was obtained and 
affirmed. 

On August 20, 1965, again in Lowndes 
County, Ala., a deputy sheriff killed a 
divinity student, Jonathan Daniel, and 
critically wounded a priest. There was 
an acquittal in the State trial and no 
Federal prosecution. 

Mr. President, some will say, “Well, 
these are matters of relatively ancient 
history, and has not the civil rights 
problem, especially the problem of law- 
lessness and injustice in the South, 
moved beyond the point where this law 
is necessary?” Let us take a look at that. 

In February 1967, Orliss Jackson, a 
leading NAACP figure in Adams County, 
Miss., was murdered. He had recently 
been promoted in his job at the Arm- 
strong rubber plant and apparently be- 
cause of this, he was a victim of murder 
only last year. 

On March 12, 1967, three Headstart 
buildings were bombed, two in Lowndes 
County, Ala.—which recurs repeatedly 
through this very tragic history—and 
one in Liberty County, Miss. 

So, Mr. President, in the deep, deep 
South—and that is where this problem 
still remains very critical—there is still 
an effort by misguided but very danger- 
ous people, to endeavor to take the law 
in their own hands and, by the intimi- 
dation which is represented by their acts 
or by the completely unlawful vigilante 
punishment which is inherent in their 
acts, to negate the laws and the Consti- 
tution, the authority, the majesty, and 
the police power of the United States, 
and to escape due punishment for their 
crimes. 

Mr. President, it is for these reasons 
that legislation is essential. I would not 
for a moment pretend that the passage 
of this measure will correct the civil 
rights situation in the United States, or 
deal with the problems of the slums and 
the ghettos of our country, or deal with 
the riots and violence in these cities 
which characterized 1966 and 1967 and 
may, though it is a horrible thought 
even to contemplate, deeply trouble this 
country again in 1968. Unhappily, there 
have been many predictions of that. This 
measure may not even touch those diffi- 
culties, to which other remedies will 
have to be applied. But it would be an- 
other major step in the effort to remedy 
the dangers and difficulties and injus- 
tices of centuries, which we are at long 
last seeking to expiate. 

The fact that an essential element of 
this entire process should have been ne- 
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glected until 1968, and that we must 
drag many kicking and squealing, as the 
saying goes, into this particular era, the 
fact that we have delayed this legislation 
for probably 10 years beyond when it 
should have been passed, is no excuse for 
us not to pass it now because it will not 
now have the widespread effect of sav- 
ing so many of the lives that have been 
lost which it might have had if passed 
10 years ago. 

It may be too little, but it is not too 
late at any time to close the door to the 
monumental injustices and the monu- 
mental wrongs which have been done be- 
cause of the absence of Federal law to 
fill the enormous vacuum of the enforce- 
ment of the privileges and rights of the 
Constitution which we have ourselves 
tolerated for a decade after we were alert 
to the dangers and the difficulties. 

We must never forget that in 1966, 
on the motion to close debate we had a 
majority—and, essentially, this measure 
was a part of the bill which was before 
us then. It has always been said in the 
Senate that if a majority really wants 
something, it can get it. Mr. President, a 
majority really wanted something—not 
only this bill; it had also two other mat- 
ters of the most urgent nature which 
should be on our timetable, Indeed, as 
everybody knows, there is considerable 
sentiment to endeavor to make those two 
other measures—the measure against 
housing discrimination on racial and re- 
ligious and other grounds, and the ef- 
fort to tighten up the Federal law with 
respect to discrimination in employment 
and employment opportunity—a pack- 
age with this bill, something which has 
not yet been done and may not be done 
at all. Nonetheless, it is indicative of the 
fact that we have a ledger of past due 
bills, and this is one of them. 

There are at least two other matters 
of urgent moment. A majority of the 
Senate wanted them 2 years ago, and it 
has not been able to get them as yet. 
This, of all three, is—or should be—the 
least controversial. 

As a matter of fact, I still have very 
grave doubt that this measure will be 
opposed as a classic civil rights measure, 
though there are indications of that 
now, because I thought there was a 
rather revised view with respect to the 
matter of law which is involved, in terms 
of the enforcement of criminal law in a 
decent way, just as there was a very dif- 
ferent attitude with regard to the assur- 
ance of the voting right. 

Be that as it may, what we are trying 
to do is to catch up on our past due cal- 
endar; and that is what this bill really 
represents—an effort to catch up on our 
past due calendar. 

Mr. President, there is no question 
that the major import upon race rela- 
tions in this country is going to come in 
the cities now through jobs, which the 
Senate and the President both have 
been emphasizing—though we had a 
chance to do something about that last 
year, on the poverty bill and the Presi- 
dent has come back to us with that pro- 
posal again—in job training, in thresh- 
old education, in housing on the afirma- 
tive principle of supply in order to pro- 
vide greater supply of housing. 

Those, Mr. President, are the very 
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deep and endemic problems which afflict 
the ghettos and slums of our country in 
the great cities. However, the substratum 
of perfecting the network of Federal law 
essential to supplying justice in the areas 
in which for so long there was no justice 
in the most elementary practices of law 
for the individual, must not at the same 
time be allowed to go begging, and we 
will get to these other remedies. We may 
do something about them, but that is no 
excuse and no reason for sweeping un- 
der the rug, for neglecting, for forget- 
ting about, or for failing to meet our 
responsibility to the essential justice 
which must be done in communities 
where the social order has been founded 
upon racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion, and the fact that one could com- 
mit a crime against a Negro and prevent 
him from enjoying the rights that every 
other American enjoys, and in commu- 
nities where there is a social order in 
which, for all practical purposes, the 
persons who do these things go scot free. 

As a matter of fact, they were even 
fashionably regarded as benefactors in 
that social order which was used for dec- 
ades to do violence and to intimidate. 
That problem is sought to be met and 
overcome by this piece of legislation. 

We get very exercised about many 
things, but it seems to me that it is high 
time that the American people are 
aroused to the need for perfecting what 
we can do in law; and we can do a great 
deal in law, to deal with a situation of 
such great injustice as this represents, 

Mr. President, in talking about riots 
and violence in the cities—and I think I 
have had a little experience in this mat- 
ter—let us not forget about the sub- 
stratum of justification which is inherent 
in the attitudes of Negroes, no matter 
where they move to from the South, and 
which is based on memories of injustice 
which is not righted or punished. 

With the record which we have of the 
failure to mete out proper justice in so 
many communities in the South—and we 
might as well state it bluntly and frank- 
ly—reaction is not a surprise. 

Although this bill is not directed at 
the effort to deal with the riots and vio- 
lence in the cities, anything which is done 
of a significant character like this to es- 
tablish a climate of justice and recourse 
to law rather than recourse to opposing 
correction, is extremely helpful in deal- 
ing with the long hot summers. 

Let us not forget the reports we have 
of a kind of blood brotherhood among 
Negroes in certain parts of the South, 
people who have despaired of righting 
injustice through the process of justice 
because of the very things this bill is 
seeking to correct, who have armed 
themselves in order to oppose violence 
with violence. Nothing could be more 
inimical to our cause and to the cause 
of peace and order in the country, but 
that is the kind of attitude, as well as 
the practicalities involved, which has an 
impact on the violence and riots in the 
cities, 

Mr. President, fitting within these 
general principles which I have de- 
scribed and the mountain of injustice, of 
which I have given some of the highest 
and most crimson peaks, I shall now go 
to the details of the bill. It is very im- 
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portant that the punishment be made to 
fit the crime. Therefore, I would like to 
deal first and foremost with the fact 
that the bill is tailored very closely, very 
exactly, and very precisely to meet the 
dangers and difficulties which I have de- 
scribed. 

Mr. President, let us bear in mind 
that the very people who oppose the bill 
on the ground that it is too specific and 
too narrow are the very people who 
would oppose the bill generally and even 
more violently were it any broader be- 
cause they are the principal proponents 
of the idea that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not get into the law-en- 
forcement business so far as the States 
are concerned. It is a fact that we are 
dealing here with the fact that it is im- 
possible for all practical purposes—to 
get justice under State law which is re- 
quired in order to permit citizens to en- 
joy the rights and privileges granted 
them by the Federal Constitution, and 
Federal law. 

Those whose interests it seeks to pro- 
tect are in five categories. 

First, those who are participating in 
activities which are permissible under 
the Constitution and under Federal law 
and the effort by others, by force, or 
threat of force, to discourage them or 
prevent them from participating in those 
activities. Let us remember that we are 
basically dealing with crimes of violence 
and with threats directly connected with 
crimes of violence. 

The second group are people selected 
as victims in order to intimidate others. 
We give the Penn case as a classic ex- 
ample of a wanton shooting in the effort 
to intimidate others. 

The third category is to protect civil 
rights workers such as Schwerner, Good- 
man, and Chaney, who were murdered 
because they were young idealists seek- 
ing through speech and peaceful assem- 
bly to guide, advise, and to help people 
to realize their own civil rights under the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States. 

The fourth category are those who 
have duties to perform with respect to 
the protected activities for the individual, 
who can be initimated from performing 
those duties. For example, we have seen 
a number of instances of public school 
superintendents or principals intimidated 
by the local community from carrying out 
their duties to desegregate schools. We 
have seen examples of intimidation 
against owners of restaurants or motels 
for the same purpose; and we have seen 
examples of an effort to boycott in- 
dividuals seeking to realize their civil 
rights—Negroes, to be specific—through 
denying them the opportunity for em- 
ployment not because the prospective em- 
ployer did not wish to employ them but 
because in the community there were 
threats of violence against the employer 
who wanted to hire the Negroes. 

We have also seen examples of regis- 
tration officials who did not dare to do 
their duty because of fear of what would 
happen to them at the hands of some 
of the local bully boys.” 

All these categories are directly and 
Rome dealt with under this legis- 

ation. 
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The fifth category is to make the pro- 
hibitions applicable not only to those 
who are acting under color or law, or act- 
ing under allegedly State authority, but 
also to private individuals. 

It is this last category which has in- 
vited the major storm over the con- 
stitutionality of the pending bill. I shall 
deal with that, in due course, but it is 
important to designate the categories 
which we seek to repair. 

In my judgment, one of the great 
aspects of the bill which commends it 
very highly is its specificity, bearing in 
mind that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. The great diffi- 
culty with sections 241 and 242 of present 
law seeking, somehow or other, to meet 
the problem which is on the books and 
in the United States Code, is that they 
fail in specificity; hence, they do not give 
the warning to a prospective malefactor 
which is essential in this field. 

We all know that ignorance of the 
law is no excuse in terms of punishment, 
but it is prevention and not punishment 
that we are interested in more than any- 
thing else in this situation. 

The way in which we seek now to pre- 
vent is twofold: First, by specifying ex- 
actly what is prohibited in very specific 
terms and on a very clear basis. I respect- 
fully submit that the words of the pro- 
posed statute, as reported by the major- 
ity of the committee, are excellent on 
that score in the different categories in 
which our experience has indicated that 
there is interference or intimidation by 
violence, or threats of violence. Second, 
the way in which we are seeking preven- 
tion is by a new forum; namely, the Fed- 
eral court, as contrasted with the State 
court. 

We think that that should be effec- 
tive—first, because, as a matter of fact, 
there have been convictions in Federal 
courts, as I have explained, in a number 
of cases, in which conviction in State 
courts were either not obtained or acquit- 
tals had resulted, or indictments could 
not be obtained, or even any interest in 
prosecution evinced. So that at the very 
least, it becomes clear to a prospective 
person who is going to engage in pro- 
hibited activities, that he will be prose- 
cuted, indicted, and revealed publicly 
as the malefactor that he is. Third, in 
the absence of adequate law with respect 
to jury selection, in State as well as in 
Federal Government, there is a totally 
new feeling with respect to trial by jury 
in a Federal court. 

We have now had considerable ex- 
perience with jury selection in Federal 
courts, and Negroes do find their way 
upon such juries. It has a salutary effect. 

The other thing which is extremely 
important in the Federal court is that 
this bill, if it becomes law—and I hope 
that it will—firms up the penalties in a 
material way so that the punishment 
more nearly fits the crime. Therefore, 
we do have specificity which everyone 
can read and understand. The likeli- 
hood of indictment, trial, and conviction 
is much greater than under present law. 
We also have the penalties, which will 
be an effective deterrent, rather than 
the slap on the wrist kind of penalty 
such as is now almost general in State 
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courts, in places where the social order 
tolerates that kind of towering injus- 
tice; or, under Federal law, under sec- 
tions 241 and 242, where even for the 
crime of murder the best one can hope 
for is a 10-year prison sentence at the 
maximum, 

For those reasons, the law as we are 
proposing it is apposite to the situation 
which we seek to meet and, in my judg- 
ment, commends itself strongly. 

I turn now, Mr. President, to the al- 
ternative offered for the bill reported by 
the committee, Senator Ervin’s substi- 
tute. Certain claims that it is more ef- 
fective are made for this substitute. It 
is claimed to be more effective on the 
ground that it covers all classes of per- 
sons, without regard to the motivation 
which might be involved on racial, reli- 
gious, or ethnic grounds. It does not re- 
quire any such proof. 

I must say, Mr. President, that it is 
rather extraordinary that those who 
would oppose this legislation would op- 
pose it on the ground that its coverage 
is too limited, rather than the fact that 
its coverage is too broad; but the fact is, 
Mr. President, that here the proponents 
stand on very solid ground, because we 
are trying to bring the Federal establish- 
ment into the matter of criminal justice 
only to the extent which experience has 
shown to be required; and experience 
has shown it to be required in fields 
where violence or threat of violence has 
a relationship to race, religion, color, or 
national origin; and insofar as that 
has not been shown as a pressing na- 
tional necessity, we excluded coverage. 

I think that is intelligent, fine, and 
right, and we should not be panicked 
into doing something which we should 
not do by the argument that we are not 
consistent, and that we have to follow 
all the way through and make it apply 
to everybody. If that argument were 
valid, we might just as well invest all 
criminal justice in the Federal Establish- 
ment, on the ground that the rates of 
crime are rising very materially in the 
country generally, and why stop at the 
specified list of violence and threats of 
violence which are dealt with in this bill, 
which, but for the substitution of the 
racial or religious motivation which is 
contained in the committee’s bill, would 
be almost the same, with a few excep- 
tions which I shall describe, as those in 
the substitute? 

So I think that the concept of the 
committee bill, which is not endeavoring 
to stretch the issue in order to defeat 
it—-which is, in my judgment, the pur- 
pose of the substitute—but seeking only 
legislation which is apposite to the isssue, 
and therefore legislation which is con- 
fined to the motivation of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, because that 
is where the injustice has taken place, 
is most appropriate. That is where the 
social order so often, in the South, has 
interfered. That is the area where inci- 
dents such as the disorders relating to an 
effort to make housing available with- 
out respect to race, color, or creed in 
Chicago, for example, have taken place. 
That is an area which needs to be 
reached by a statute, which is one of 
the methods of perfecting the total civil 
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rights package necessary to answer so 
many decades of injustice. 

The second point made by the propo- 
nents of the substitute is that the com- 
mittee bill does not cover all the crimes 
which might be involved, and which 
might be based upon racial motivation or 
origin. Again, that is hardly an objection 
which lies in the mouths of those who 
would stretch the coverage to invite de- 
feat. But, more important than that, Mr. 
President, at one and the same time 
that the claim is made that the coverage 
is not broad enough in the committee’s 
bill, but is broad enough in the substi- 
tute bill, the substitute bill has enormous 
areas in which it excludes coverage, 
which are really substantive areas, and 
is thus straining at the idea of con- 
sistency for the basic purpose of defeat- 
ing the legislation. 

For example, the substitute restricts 
itself to elections held solely or in part 
for electing Federal officers, and not 
State elections. Yet equal protection of 
the laws applies as well to State elections 
as it does to Federal elections. Nor does 
the substitute mention schools specifi- 
cally. It deals only with institutions 
which receive some Federal assistance. 
But this leaves out a good many public 
schools, and there is no excuse, Mr. Pres- 
ident, why we should delineate situations 
in which violence or threats of violence 
may be used to inhibit Negroes from 
attending public schoois which do not re- 
ceive any Federal aid because they do 
not come within the poverty classifica- 
tion, either in whole or in part. 

Another thing which the substitute 
does not provide, Mr. President, is pro- 
tection for people who seek to use facil- 
ities like parks, playgrounds, or swim- 
ming pools provided by State and local 
governments, again because it does not 
proceed upon the ground of the 14th 
amendment, but proceeds upon the nec- 
essary and proper clause of the Federal 
Constitution and hence excludes an 
enormous body of coverage in that re- 
gard. Also, the substitute deals with 
coverage of employment rights and the 
opportunity for employment only insofar 
as it is covered by the existing Civil 
Rights Act or employment by the Fed- 
eral Government or by private business 
engaged in interstate commerce. 

Again, Mr. President, there is no rea- 
son for any such restriction. If we look 
to the 14th amendment ground, there is 
no reason why any violence or threat of 
violence to intimidate a person from 
seeking his rights to equal opportunity 
in employment should not be reached by 
the statute. 

Finally, the committee bill protects, 
whereas the substitute does not, persons 
seeking to serve or serving as jurors in 
State courts; and again by invoking the 
14th amendment protection, this situa- 
tion can be reached. Jury service has 
been the subject of intimidation. It is a 
longstanding difficulty, which has been 
vast in States where the social order is 
one of segregation on racial grounds, 
and there is no reason whatever why 
Congress should not invoke the appro- 
priate provision of the Constitution giv- 
ing it * authority to reach this problem 
as well. 
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There are other difficulties as between 
the substitute and the committee bill. 
For example, the substitute seeks to 
reach persons who “advocate, encourage, 
or support” the right of others to exer- 
cise the rights enumerated in the bill— 
that is, the civil rights enumerated in the 
bill. But the committee bill, Mr. Pres- 
ident, goes beyond that. 

The committee bill covers the situation 
in which an individual is injured in order 
to discourage others from participating 
956 0 activities described in the pending 

I refer again to the Penn case. This 
Was a case to serve notice on all Negroes 
that they had better not get too 
ambitious. 

There is no reason why we should not 
reach this kind of situation. 

The substitute proposal also grants a 
blanket exemption to law enforcement 
Officials engaged in suppressing riots or 
civil disobedience. That sounds superfi- 
cially all right. However, it seems to me 
that the use of the word “knowingly” in 
the pending bill fully deals with legiti- 
mate activities of police officials and 
others, but it does not exempt them from 
the impact of the law if the activities are 
beyond the scope of their duties and are 
wanton in character. 

The classic Screws case developed one 
phase of the law which we are consider- 
ing here. That case involved a sheriff 
who was so mad that he beat a Negro 
prisoner to death. It does not seem to me 
under those circumstances that we 
should protect a police official who pro- 
ceeds far beyond the scope of his duty by 
the granting of some blanket exemption 
such as contained in the substitute 
proposal. 

It was also argued that the substitute 
proposal omitted factors such as race, 
religion, color, or national origin. How- 
ever, under color of omitting those fac- 
tors, the substitute, since it included 
within its import the critically important 
rights relating to labor matters and em- 
ployment would involve too much of a 
price to pay. We should not venture into 
fields which have no place in a civil 
rights bill and are not directed to the 
evils with which we should deal in a civil 
rights bill. 

If we were to do this, we would be 
paying much too big a price and would 
be agreeing to a proposal which would 
break the back of the bill and, in all 
likelihood, prevent the passage of the 
bill. I do not think that, merely because 
of the alleged superficial claims of con- 
sistency, we should fall for that argu- 
ment. 

Mr. President, another question which 
is raised very seriously with regard to 
this particular measure is the question of 
constitutionality, and I would like to dis- 
cuss that for a moment if I may. 

Is the bill constitutional? It has been 
argued that it would violate the inter- 
pretations of the power given to Congress 
by the 14th amendment, and especially 
section 5 of that amendment dealing 
with implementing legislation, because it 
suffers from the fundamental deficiency 
of dealing with private actions rather 
than with actions under the color of law, 
actions in which the State participates, 
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actions which have an angle involving 
State authority. 

Mr. President, this is the classic argu- 
ment against constitutionality. I have 
met this argument time and time again. 
The Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART] 
has met time and time again, as have 
others, the argument as to the real im- 
port of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The argument is made that the Con- 
stitution is a completely inflexible docu- 
ment, that once interpreted it remains 
in exactly that way no matter what the 
changed circumstances, and that the 
march of time and progress cannot be 
reflected in a judgment as to what is or 
is not constitutional. 

Under that theory, we could not reach 
wiretapping or electronic surveillance, 
as it is called, as an invasion of privacy, 
because those procedures were invented 
after the interpretations of the Constitu- 
tion were handed down. The interpreta- 
tions did not include these procedures, 
even in contemplation. 

The argument was made, for example, 
in Brown against the Board of Educa- 
tion—which repealed and, for all practi- 
cal purposes negated or overruled Ples- 
sy versus Ferguson with relation to the 
equal facilities doctrine—that, the mere 
fact of the historic experience demon- 
strated that segregated schools, no mat- 
ter how equal the facilities, by the very 
fact of their segregation result in these 
schools being unequal because they do 
not give to the children the breadth of 
education which children in integrated 
schools enjoy. 

That argument really means that the 
Constitution will break down, as the 
people will not tolerate the Constitu- 
tion if it ceases to be responsive to the 
dynamic progress of history and fact. 
That is what we are up against in this 
particular situation. 

The argument, for example, that the 
State power if withheld—and that is 
exactly what it comes down to—is as 
activist a factor as the State power if 
asserted is endemic in the argument that 
this particular bill is unconstitutional. 
The Supreme Court has a right to give 
consideration to the advances of time 
and mankind. When a State can exercise 
its authority and fails to do so, that 
also is an active role in respect to invo- 
cation of Federal power. That is really 
what this matter comes down to. 

It was recognized in what is now be- 
coming the leading case, the Guest case, 
decided in 1966, that Congress would 
have the power to act under that concept, 
and that when the State withholds or 
misapplies or fails to exercise its power, 
that represents an “activist” participa- 
tion by the States which results in a 
violation of the protections granted by 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution. 
We experience that in history, and that 
is demonstrated in all of these cases, 
including cases of murder such as I have 
described. When it has been demon- 
strated that the State is not doing what 
it should do or needs to do in order to 
protect these rights, its role is passive 
and it stands actively negligent. A case 
for the intercession of the Federal power 
is then invoked, and Congress must de- 
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termine what is opposite to deal with the 
situation we face. 

The Court has held that in this case 
and under those circumstances having, 
whether impliedly or expressly made a 
finding of fact, we have a right to deal 
with private action as well as with action 
which has some element of State 
interest. 

It will be remembered that we began 
to move toward that doctrine when we 
were dealing with matters which were 
or could be licensed by the State. It will 
be noticed that we have now come full 
blown into a situation in which history 
has demonstrated that the State by ab- 
dicating its responsibility in an active or 
passive way, makes necessary the invo- 
cation of Federal power, and that at 
that point the Federal power may be 
invoked to deal with the abdication by 
the State of its power. 

So the present bill reaches private in- 
terference as well as interference by 
State officials. That is justified, again, by 
the committee bill, which proceeds under 
the 14th amendment and the implement- 
ing provisions of section 5 of that amend- 
ment. That is left in much greater doubt 
in the substitute which has been offered 
and which is not based upon that kind of 
authority. 

So taking together the expressions in 
the opinions of two Justices in the Guest 
case—Mr. Justice Clark and Mr. Justice 
Brennan, speaking for six of the nine 
Justices—we have the language, as it is 
A ng in the committee report, at page 


There now can be no doubt that the 
specific language of section 5 [of the Four- 
teenth Amendment] empowers the Congress 
to enact laws p all conspiracies— 
with or without State action—that interfere 
with Fourteenth Amendment rights. 


When two-thirds of the Court say that, 
I think we have a pretty sound basis for 
proceeding on the theory that what we 
are doing is constitutional and that, for 
all practical purposes, the Court has in- 
vited us, if we think it desirable—and by 
enacting that language we will make the 
finding that it is desirable—to imple- 
ment the 14th amendment in that way, 
an implementation that has been 
brought about through the force of cir- 
cumstances, the progress of human 
events, and the history of dreadful 
crimes, which have gone, in many cases, 
unpunished, without even a trial or an 
indictment, and which, therefore, it is 
essential to have Congress deal with by 
specific legislation. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the 
case for constitutionality is based, as the 
case for constitutionality has been based 
before, upon the concept of the 14th 
amendment and the implementing power 
of Congress, compelled upon us by his- 
tory and the facts, rather than by the 
result of any fine-spun theory. 

It is for that reason that the commit- 
tee bill is much more soundly based, as 
far as I can see, in being related to the 
14th amendment rather than to the 
other powers of Congress, with respect 
to interstate commerce and the proper- 
and-necessary clause in the body, rather 
than the amendments, of the Constitu- 
tion, because here we have the latitude 
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which is essential to respond to facts 
rather than abstract theories. We have 
the body of fact in this regard; we do not 
have the body of fact in the general field 
of interference with others rights which 
are not premised on the 14th amend- 
ment. 

There we would have a right to be 
challenged in the courts as to whether it 
is necessary to transcend, as it were, the 
State power if it is not exercised effec- 
tively with respect to crimes normally 
punishable under the laws of the State 
where you do not have a body of fact 
which indicates that that is required. You 
do have the body of fact in the 14th 
amendment rights. You do not have the 
body of fact in the broad, generalized 
coverage which would relate to other 
provisions and the power and the rights 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States under the Constitution generally. 
It is for this reason that we have come 
to the conclusion that legislation punish- 
ing private citizens who, for racial rea- 
sons, engage in acts or threats of violence 
that obstruct access on equal terms to 
the facilities and benefits which a State 
provides its citizens, and thwart the at- 
tainment of the promise of the 14th and 
15th amendments, is properly the sub- 
ject of Federal criminal legislation, such 
as that contemplated by the pending 
measure. 

Now Mr. President, just a few other 
observations, which are very interesting 
to me, with respect to the measure. I note 
that the proponent of the substitute 
makes a great deal of the effort to in- 
clude a correction of the decision by the 
National Labor Relations Board and the 
Supreme Court in something called the 
Allis-Chalmers case as seemingly being 
an important part of this measure, and 
also a broad inclusion of a bill relating to 
the American Indian, which, standing 
upon its own, could be a very commend- 
able piece of legislation, but which seems 
to be imported into this particular meas- 
ure probably just to seek to make it 
generic and to destroy its character as 
3 3 directed to the civil rights 

eld. 

In addition, there is a broadscale pro- 
vision in the substitute, subparagraph 
(9) of section 245, which would run 
across many of the concepts of unioniza- 
tion of employees and would introduce 
into the body of law, insofar as violence 
and threats of violence are concerned, a 
concept of the right-to-work laws on a 
Federal basis, with consequences which 
are obscure. They have not been debated, 
and have not been investigated in re- 
spect of testimony, which should properly 
emanate from the Labor Committee— 
the substitute is sort of a grab bag with 
relation to labor, with relation to In- 
dians, with relation to general rights 
under the interstate commerce clause, 
and without a recognition of the particu- 
lar evil that this measure is specifically 
directed to zero into, which is crimes of 
violence, threats of violence in order to 
inhibit, by various means, people from 
enjoying their rights under the Constitu- 
tion on grounds. 

I must say, Mr. President, very direct- 
ly and honestly, to my colleagues that 
I deeply believe that if any Member al- 
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lows his judgement to be overweened by 
this generalized idea of doing justice to 
everybody about everything, he can hard- 
ly blame those who are interested in civil 
rights legislation from accusing him of 
being less than discerning in respect of 
what is essential in the civil rights field 
at this time. 

Mr. President, I should like to sum up, 
if I may, this argument in favor of the 
bill which the committee has submitted. 

The first point I have set out this after- 
noon to try to demonstrate, is the need 
for adding another measure, this partic- 
ular measure, to add yet another stone 
to the structure of civil rights law which 
we have so painfully erected since 1954, 
both in the courts and in Congress, at 
long last, to correct a century of in- 
justice. 

This measure deals with some of the 
subtleties in that regard which have 
been developed by the sheer impact of 
the civil rights movement itself, and the 
effort to prevent those who would destroy 
this structure of civil rights legislation 
from finding yet another way in which 
to do it through force and violence and 
threats of force and violence. 

Indeed, Mr. President, this bill seeks to 
reach what is a very primitive aspect of 
the effort to fight against the great 
changes and reforms in our social order 
and national life which have been made 
in the civil rights field since 1954. This is 
an essential element—as we have demon- 
strated by the facts of what has been 
occurring in its absence—of this entire 
movement, and it is in that spirit that it 
is put forward by the committee. 

The second point, Mr. President, is that 
there is no question that we all under- 
stand that to deal with the problems of 
the slums and the ghettos in our coun- 
try, it is not enough to pass a network of 
civil rights laws, but that jobs, job train- 
ing, threshold education for jobs, hous- 
ing, and educational opportunity are 
critically important to deal with the mat- 
ters which are endemic in the climate of 
opinions which has brought about riots 
and violence in the cities, and in the de- 
velopment of groups who believe that 
justice to them cannot be obtained any 
other way. 

However, Mr. President, while we do 
say that, and while we will endeavor to 
implement these remedies which I have 
described, the fact is that they are built 
on a climate of injustice in respect to ra- 
cial relations which, although having 
their rather terribly deplorable and un- 
fortunate base in our Southern States, 
have nonetheless permeated other sec- 
tions of the country where there are also 
bigots and racists who have used violence 
and threats of violence to inhibit some 
people from the enjoyment of their con- 
stitutional rights. It is this climate, which 
gives a justification in the minds of 
entire communities for violence and riots, 
in which the effort on the part of the 
United States to do justice to prevent 
these crimes, will be very helpful in re- 
spect of an activist role in answering the 
problem which the cities present. 

Mr. President, let us remember where 
there are legitimate complaints and es- 
cape from punishment by bombers and 
murderers, by reason of the fact that 
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States are passive or lend themselves to 
injustice, the effort to answer such com- 
plaints becomes a critical factor in deal- 
ing with the climate in a community 
which allows killings and bombings 
which we have seen in so many cities in 
the United States. 

Even with respect to the network of 
civil rights laws, it is very well known 
that they are by no means as yet com- 
plete. There cries out also for action a 
Federal law against discrimination in 
housing which denies dignity and oppor- 
tunity to so many Americans only be- 
cause they are Negroes. It is also well 
known that we have to have an adequate 
Federal law to deal with discrimination 
and denial of opportunity in employ- 
ment, which is the case in a good many 
States. There is such a law in a good 
many States. We have something on the 
Federal books, but not an effective sys- 
tem of laws. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator tell us how the enactment of 
this bill would give better housing and 
better schools and better education to 
Negroes? 

Mr. JAVITS. I can answer the Senator 
on the question of better housing and 
better schools by saying that if the Negro 
is free from intimidation and coercion, 
either directly upon him or upon those 
who would work for him and with him, 
then he has a greater opportunity for 
the redress at grievances by concerted 
action, through the ballot, through as- 
sembly, through the development of ideas 
and financing of projects, and through 
better educational opportunity, which 
will contribute, to some extent, by pro- 
viding freedom of movement. I believe 
the bill will make a contribution. 

I was the first person to say that this 
is not decisive in that respect but it will 
make a contribution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have explained how. 
By giving to the Negro the freedom to 
deal with his own forms of progress and 
his own patterns of action in order to 
endeavor to bring about improvements. 

I deeply believe that where there is 
allowed a form of coercion as serious as 
violence or threats of violence without 
redress, effective redress, and I say that 
advisedly, in view of the very tragic de- 
velopments we have seen in this respect 
in the last 15 years in so many cases, 
there is an inhibition of self-improve- 
ment, cooperation for self-improvement, 
the courage to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities which are open for improvement 
in these very fields which the Senator 
described, in housing, jobs, and educa- 
tion. I believe it is an inhibiting factor. 
It is not the only factor, but it is an in- 
hibiting factor. 

As we enact a network of civil rights 
legislation we find here is a subtle way, 
but a real way, in which progress can be 
interfered with and dammed up. It seems 
to me that it offends every American to 
feel that rights should be inhibited in 
terms of their efforts by violence or 
threats of violence. This law commends 
itself highly and I should think that 
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would be so with respect to all Americans 
without regard to their views on civil 
rights. Whatever may be one’s views on 
the preservation of civil rights it is en- 
lightening to every one -I do not wish to 
speak for the Senator from Louisiana be- 
cause he may have different views for his 
own reasons—but I think that many 
Members here were persuaded on mat- 
ters such as the poll tax, voting rights, 
no matter how deeply they may have 
felt—and I say that speaking generally 
and not personally—about the social 
order which prevailed in the South for 
so long and who felt that those things 
should no longer be denied. 

I think this is that same type of statute 
and of the same character. I would hope 
very much that it may be debated upon 
that ground rather than from the broad 
ground of civil rights legislation, like dis- 
crimination in employment or housing 
where there are many social and prac- 
tical questions which Senators wish to 
bring up. It seems to me that in this mat- 
ter—how to effectively deal with violence 
or threats of violence—to inhibit people 
from working together to enjoy these 
rights should be a matter where there is 
considerable unanimity of opinion. 

I might say to the Senator that I have 
tried in speaking not to exacerbate, or 
draw broad generalizations or indict be- 
cause this is the kind of bill, standing by 
itself, that should have a minimum 
amount of opposition. There might be a 
difference of minds in terms of punish- 
ment. I think the fact that punishments 
here are increased is a very material as- 
pect of this bill but I really feel it is not 
susceptible of the kind of strong debate 
which we have had on some of the other 
things which have occurred here in con- 
nection with civil rights legislation. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I think, as 
he has on many occasions, the Senator 
from New York has brought clarity and 
perception to this debate. As he indi- 
cated, I would hope that as the debate is 
developed none of us will have voiced 
points of view which are broadened or 
which intrude on sensitivities beyond 
the necessary minimum. 

I think the Senator from New York 
sounded the basic note and theme when 
at the very outset he indicated that the 
passage of this law is not urged as cor- 
recting the civil rights abuses in this 
country, nor is it intended, nor adver- 
tised, nor labeled as a measure which 
will arrest the rising crime rate; nor does 
it directly assure that there will be less 
rioting; nor that housing will be more 
broadly available or employment oppor- 
tunity more equally presented. Other 
areas of need admittedly exist quite aside 
from the bill that we seek to pass. These 
other areas of need and concern will re- 
quire additional measures. As the Sena- 
tor from New York stated, what we seek 
to do here—and we can be charged only 
with moving too late, as he put it, but 
we can respond by saying that it is never 
too late to right a wrong—is to right a 
wrong that may not be massive in its to- 
tal of incidents each year but is incredi- 
bly damaging to the fiber of the country 
when it does occur. The side effects—the 
fallout—of incidents such as any of those 
described by the Senator from New York 
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have enormous and long-term conse- 
quences. 

The Senator from North Carolina has 
been critical of us, in suggesting that the 
offense should include threat of force, 
that it should involve more than that, 
something just short of an assault. 

Traditionally, society has sought to 
protect its members from threat when 
the threat in fact can be upheld in a 
setting where the consequences are pre- 
dictable and damaging. Any time there 
is a racially motivated murder in the 
night, with no prosecution, because of 
absence of adequate law, the prosecution 
must be done under the existing limiting 
Federal statutes available in that neigh- 
borhood for a long time to come. That 
includes succeeding generations which 
will vividly remember the incident, and 
whispers can be very solemn threats and 
can result in substantial denial. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
very much for the clarity with which he 
has developed our case. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me say to my good 
colleague from Michigan that one of the 
things that comes out of my own experi- 
ence, and bears so markedly upon what 
we are trying to do here, is the fact that 
it is injustice remembered and unre- 
dressed which becomes a great rallying 
ery for the most extremist elements in a 
group which has suffered as a group from 
injustice for so long in this country. The 
advocates of extremism—and I am not 
talking about superficial black power 
which is so much controverted anyhow 
as to what it really means—but there 
are various groups who define it differ- 
ently. Let us take an extremist group 
preaching, “Go get a gun. No use talk- 
ing to white people or the government. 
Go get a gun.” We have never heard a 
speech like that. We have never seen a 
performance of that character without 
invoking the catalog of murders and the 
bestiality which I have described, and 
which the Senator from Michigan has 
also referred to so eloquently and so 
feelingly in respect to this matter. These 
are the shades which are invoked always 
with the peroration that it not only can 
happen but will happen again; because 
what we are talking about, there is still 
no determination in given States where 
these things have occurred to mete out 
justice where there is a Negro killed, 
or a Negro intimidated, or a Negro’s 
house bombed, or a civil rights worker, 
with the classic expression that he 
would not have gotten hurt if he 
were not interfering in something “that 
was not his business,” because he did 
not live in Mississippi, Alabama, and was 
a “foreigner” from New York, Michigan, 
Ohio, Illinois, or Pennsylvania, or some 
other State which is really endemic to 
this thing. 

Thus, we cannot have the millennium. 
There are no ideal remedies. But at least 
we will haye made a contribution to the 
fact that there is a growing realization 
on the part of the minority of over 20 
million persons in the United States, that 
in the courts of the United States there is 
available arraignment, trial, public 
branding, and opportunities to convict, 
which negate what the extremists are 
preaching, that there is no law or, if 
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there is a law, it will not be enforced and 
there is only one chance left and that is 
to take matters into our own hands. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from New 
York will remember that just before 
Congress recessed last December, the 
Senate passed title I of the civil rights 
proposals, which provides that Federal 
juries shall be selected from a cross 
section of the community. So that when 
we pass the bill now pending, we shall 
insure that the civil rights worker or 
the citizen who seeks to exercise his civil 
rights and is hit on the head for his ef- 
forts, will find that Federal prosecution 
of the assailant will follow because of 
the action we took last fall regarding 
jury reform. That will be real progress, 
whether it relates to Massachusetts, New 
York, Mississippi, or any other locality. 
So that while not so dramatic or so 
exciting as some of the civil rights ad- 
vances of recent years, the combination 
of these two things will have very real 
meaning for some parent who wants to 
get his child into an integrated school. 

Mr. JAVITS. Title I, to which the 
Senator from Michigan refers on Federal 
juries, is still hung up, as it were, in 
terms of legislation. 

Mr. HART. Yes; it has not passed the 
House yet. 

Mr. JAVITS. But, is it not a fact that 
considering the attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Justice with respect to these 
matters, there has been considerable im- 
provement already in the Federal jury 
system, in the selection of juries, and so 
forth? 

Mr. HART. Of course there has. But 
the Senator from New York and I, and 
others, sought in the passage of the Fed- 
eral jury proposal to support that kind 
of administrative effort. I think that in 
the long run, the combination of these 
two proposals, the Federal jury selection 
idea and the worker protection proposal, 
will prove that a substantial advance has 
been made, even in undramatic fashion; 
but it will have real meaning in certain 
regions of the country where today there 
continues to be, for a very good reason, 
the feeling that “I had better not rock 
the boat even though all I am seeking to 
do is to exercise a basic constitutional 
right.” 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. That is true. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator. We are dealing here 
with a substratum and a stratum. The 
substratum is a new orientation. It is 
a concept that justice can and will be 
invoked on a nondiscriminatory basis, 
that the State will not, by its interces- 
sion, be able to negate that concept, that 
the United States will intercede, on the 
contrary, in order to see that it is as- 
serted. This question deals with the basic 
effort to show that there is a new atti- 
tude and a new situation in the country. 

Upon the structure of the greater ac- 
ceptance of the fact that justice will be 
done, we shall build another structure 
relating to the practical measures which 
we are talking about, of jobs, education, 
housing, and so on—law enforcement— 
and all those things that go with it; and 
upon efforts needed to go further, at the 
same time. Right now, in this bill, we are 
dealing with the basic structure and the 
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fact that 14 years have gone by since 
1954, that we have passed other civil 
rights bills, and the fact that to many 
militants among the Negroes this seems 
kind of “old hat” so to speak, that we 
should be doing something more radical 
or more violent ourselves. But that does 
not negate the fact that this still has to 
be done. The fact is, it has not been done. 
The fact is, its absence does result in 
abuses and injustice. 

So that this will make a contribution 
to the great body of the people—the 
great, major part—which is not shouting 
and screaming on the hustings every day 
but which feels these injustices very 
deeply, which has had bitter experience 
and which bears the scars of the kind of 
violence and intimidation we are talk- 
ing about here, including the scars which 
the parents of the older generations still 
feel. Therefore, that it will be meaning- 
ful to them that this will not happen 
again. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New York superbly states what, if 
I may use the expression, sometimes gets 
“Jost in the shuffle.“ It is a most persua- 
sive reason for favorable action on the 
bill that pends here—a most persuasive 
reason, and one which I hope my col- 
leagues, as they read this Recorp, will 
give second thought to. 

Additionally, they will be struck by the 
Senator from New York’s outstanding 
analysis of the constitutional basis for 
the commitee bill and his excellent com- 
ment on the failings, as we see them, in 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to my col- 
league. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

NOT APPROPRIATE LEGISLATION UNDER 14TH 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
bill which is before us today, H.R. 2516, 
is one of far-reaching consequences. Our 
distinguished colleague from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Ervin] has introduced 
amendments which, if passed, would cer- 
tainly remove many of the objections 
to this bill. 

I should like to comment this afternoon 
on the constitutional defects in this bill 
as reported out of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and which I am sure have led 
Senator Ervin to seek its amendment. 

Mr. President, the bill which is before 
us today is one of utmost concern to me. 
It is far reaching in its consequences. 
There are great constitutional objections 
to the bill which assumes a radical ap- 
proach to the 14th amendment. It singles 
out one group of people for protection 
and for prosecution while ignoring more 
pressing areas of concern. It fails en- 
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tirely to deal with the very serious prob- 
lems of civil disorder in our Nation. 
Further, there is some question that it 
might even hinder our law enforcement 
in dealing with these problems. 

This bill, H.R. 2516, is entitled inter- 
ference with civil rights. Its provisions 
in outline form are as follows: 

If defendant— 

First, uses force or threat of force to 
(a) injure, intimidate, or interfere with 
or to (b) attempt to injure, intimidate, or 
interfere with any person; 

Second, because of his race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin; 

Third. Because he is or has been en- 
gaging or seeking to engage, lawfully, in 
(a) voting or election activities, (b) pub- 
lic school or college, (c) facility of United 
States or State, (d) private or public em- 
ployment or union, (e) jury—State or 
Federal, (f) transportation, (g) public 
accommodations; 

Fourth. Knowing such person was 
or had participated in such activity; or 

Knowingly injures, intimidates, or in- 
terferes with or attempts to injure, in- 
timidate, or interefere with any person, 
first, to discourage such person or any 
other person from participating in any of 
these eight activities because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin; or, 
second, because he has been or is urging 
or aiding others to participate in such 
activities; or 

Act similarly toward a public official 
because he is or has participated or 
aided others to participate in such ac- 
tivities or to discourage him from par- 
ticipating or aiding shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or 1 year or both, or 
$10,000 or 10 years or both if bodily in- 
jury results, or term of years of life if 
death results. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to this bill 
for a number of reasons which I should 
like to examine in some detail. Law and 
order is a State responsibility. Our sys- 
tem of government and our constitu- 
tional heritage call for the maintenance 
of law and order by the States. This re- 
sponsibility was never delegated to the 
Federal Government; this responsibility 
should not now become a responsibility 
of the Federal Government. This bill at- 
tempts to bring into the Federal sphere 
a portion of law enforcement which 
should be with the States. I believe this 
is unwise and is grounds enough for 
rejection by this great body. 

This bill seeks further to single out one 
particular area of crime—that area in- 
volved with the so-called civil rights 
movement—and make that area and 
people concerned with those laws the 
object of greater care and concern on 
the part of the Federal Government 
than is accorded the victims of other 
lawbreakers. 

What this bill says is that if a man 
is beaten upon the street because the 
assailant wants to steal his weekly wages 
or because the assailant had a personal 
grudge against him, then the Federal 
Government does not choose to become 
involved. But if he is beaten up because 
he is involved with the civil rights move- 
ment, then the Federal Government will 
use the time, the money, and the full 
resources at its command to bring the 
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assailant to justice. In short, a man can 
beat up his wife and the Federal Gov- 
ernment will look the other way—unless 
she is a civil rights demonstrator. 

What have been the great problems 
facing this Nation in the last few years 
in the area of crime control? I suggest 
that the injustices which this bill pur- 
ports to correct are minor when com- 
pared to the terrible problems caused by 
mob violence and the increase in per- 
sonal crime. Yet, this Congress has not 
seen fit to pass the safe-streets bill which 
liberals are blocking because it has been 
amended in order to be effective nor 
has this Congress passed the riot-control 
bill which is so gravely needed. 

Let us direct our attention for the mo- 
ment to the 1967 riot record. Seventy- 
five riots were classified as major riots 
by the Senate Permanent Investigating 
Subcommittee. Outbreaks of violence oc- 
curred in 126 American cities. One hun- 
dred and seventeen people were killed 
and more than 2,000 were injured. Six- 
teen thousand arrests were made. Prop- 
erty damage exceeded $160 million. The 
total economic loss for 1967 alone was 
over $665 million. This is not considering 
the racial violence which occurred prior 
to 1967, and there is every indication as 
we begin 1968 that the worst is yet to 
come. 

This legislation is purportedly based 
on the 14th amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution. However, the argument falls 
short of the constitutional standards as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court. If 
this bill is passed by the Senate, this 
great body must be convinced that the 
14th amendment could be construed to 
reach wrongs done by an individual not 
under color of law. The Supreme Court 
has always held that the 14th amend- 
ment only reaches State action as it did 
in U.S. v. Price, 383 U.S. 787, where Mr. 
Justice Fortas said: 

As we have consistently held The Four- 
teenth Amendment protects the individual 
against state action not against wrongs done 
by individuals.’ Williams I, 341 U.S. at 92. 


And this is entirely consistent with 
the reading of section 1 of the amend- 
ment. It plainly reads: 

No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 


Notwithstanding the law there are 
those who would forsake the time-tested 
Constitution and sacrifice the permanent 
on the altar of the immediate in order to 
justify the bill now before the Senate. 

As I indicated before the legally nice 
argument of the supporters of H.R. 2516 
falls short of the historical holding of the 
Supreme Court. The reasoning of the 
activists is developed by taking a prin- 
ciple stated by the Court in South Caro- 
lina v. Katzenbach, 383 U.S. 301, that 
upheld Federal legislation to prevent pos- 
sible State discrimination under the 15th 
amendment and applying it to a 14th 
amendment situation, then extending it 
ad infinitum so that legislation could be 
justified to reach individual action as 
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well as State action. In the South Caro- 
lina case the Court said: 

Congress may use any rational means to 
effectuate the constitutional prohibition. 


The argument continues that this im- 
plies that under the enforcement pro- 
vision of the 14th amendment Congress 
may regulate activities which do not 
themselves violate the specific provisions 
of the amendment if such regulation will 
result in curbing the activity prohibited 
under the 14th amendment. In Katzen- 
bach v. Morgan, 384 U.S. 641, the Court 
made it clear that Congress could, under 
section 5 of the 14th amendment, deal 
with conduct that is not within the spe- 
cific prohibitions of section 1 of this 
amendment, but the legislation must 
meet certain tests to qualify as appro- 
priate legislation under section 5. In the 
Morgan case the Court noted: 

The need of the Puerto Rican minority for 
the vote warranted federal intrusion upon 
any State interests served by the English 
literacy requirement. 


Prof. Archibald Cox, in volume 80 of 
the Harvard Law Review, said: 

Evidently the Court intends to validate 
any legislation under Section 5—at least any 
legislation dealing with state action—with- 
out judging the substantiality of its relation 
to a permissible federal objective. 


But now we are asked to pass Federal 
legislation based on section 5 of the 14th 
amendment which reaches not State 
wrongs but wrongs done by an individ- 
ual, but the only Federal objective of the 
14th amendment is to prevent State 
wrongs. Even if this is the interest of 
the Court, we should note that in both of 
the cases the legislation was designed to 
abolish State discrimination, which was, 
in fact, the intent of the 14th and 15th 
amendments. Therefore, accepting the 
‘necessary and proper” argument that 
Congress can enforce the prohibitions of 
these amendments by appropriate legis- 
lation, the legislation in the South Caro- 
lina and Morgan cases was “within the 
scope of the Constitution” only because 
it passed all the constitutional tests as 
they have been delineated by the Su- 
preme Court. The test used by the Court 
was Mr. Justice Marshall’s classic ex- 
pression in McCullock v. Maryland, 4 
Wheat. 316, 421: 

Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adapted to that end, which are not pro- 
hibited, but consistent with the letter and 
spirit of the constitution are constitutional, 


Apparently, the advocates of this bill 
would change the test to: Let the end be 
legitimate and it is constitutional, or let 
the end be legitimate and within the 
spirit of the Constitution and not within 
the letter of the Constitution and it is 
constitutional. However, the test re- 
quires that the legislation not only must 
be legitimate; it must also not be “pro- 
hibited” by the Constitution; it must be 
consistent with the letter and the spirit of 
the Constitution. 

Those who support the bill would re- 
place a substantive constitutional test 
with a philosophical statement which 
avoids the requirements of our great 
Constitution. The test continues to be 
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that, even when accepting the neces- 
sary and proper” argument, the legisla- 
tion must be “within the scope of the 
Constitution.” The 14th amendment 
never has and still does not reach 
wrongs by individuals which were not in 
fact wrongs by the State also. Therefore, 
the bulk of this bill is founded on a base 
which is no base at all. 

The argument for this bill is founded 
on a fallacy that could destroy the very 
document it seeks to expand. This bill 
would, in fact, illegally amend the 14th 
amendment; and if this Congress can 
amend the 14th amendment illegally, 
some other Congress could amend the 
first amendment. The protection of in- 
dividuals against wrongs done by indi- 
viduals is not within the scope of the 
14th amendment; therefore, legislation, 
based on the 14th amendment, to pro- 
hibit such action is not “within the scope 
of the Constitution” under the test de- 
veloped in the South Carolina and Mor- 
gan cases. 

Only, if we are to destroy the prin- 
ciple of stare decisis for the expedient 
slogan that the end justifies the means 
can the proposed bill be passed by Con- 
gress. Charles J. Bloch, a court-ap- 
pointed attorney for one of the defend- 
ants in the Guest case, said before the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights: 

The Senators and Representatives in 
Congress as well as all executive and ju- 
dicial officers are bound by oath or affirma- 
tion to support the Constitution of the 
United States. 

So, it is just as much the power and duty 
of the Legislative branch of our govern- 
ment as established by the Constitution to 
consider and determine the constitutionality 
of bills proposed for enactment as it is that 
of the Judiciary to determine the constitu- 
tionality of statutes. 

Indeed, the duty of Congress is even the 
stronger for the people ought not to be ex- 
posed to the jeopardies and possible sanc- 
tions of acts which are contrary to the Con- 
stitution. Those laws which prescribe rules 
of conduct ought to be laws which are clear- 
ly valid, and clearly within those powers 
which the States have delegated to the 
Congress. 

If the Congress, acting pursuant to its 
power and duty, deems a bill before it un- 
constitutional, and beyond the scope of its 
powers, it may refuse to enact it. 

If, however, it does pass it, the Judiciary 
has the last say. In the meantime there is 
on the statute books a statute of doubtful 
validity whose mere presence in the Fed- 
eral Code of laws adds to the doubts and 
the uncertainties which surround law en- 
forcement today. 


Mr. Bloch went on to say: 

Practically speaking, too, the principal 
method by which the Congress of the United 
States can prevent activist Justices and 
Judges, if any there be, from judicially 
amending the Constitution of the United 
States as it may please them, is to refrain 
from enacting statutes which are deemed to 
be beyond the power of Congress. 


I urge my colleagues to study this bill 
and to refrain from passing the same. 

There is no doubt that the principle 
expounded in the Morgan case paves the 
way for additional legislation, some of 
which would destroy the foundation of 
our federal system. There have been a 
number of suggestions for legislation 
dealing specifically with a number of 
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alleged State wrongs, and these pro- 
posals, as extremely consequential as 
they would be, would not reach as far 
as the legislation which we are now con- 
sidering. Here we are asked to amend the 
constitution without having a formal 
amendment as required by the Constitu- 
tion. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights was told by Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark that the constitutionality 
of this legislation was settled by Katzen- 
bach against Morgan and United States 
against Guest. He said: 

At the end of its 1965 term, the Supreme 
Court handed down a broad reassessment of 
the power of Congress to enforce the Four- 
teenth Amendment (Katzenbach v. Morgan, 
384 U.S. 641). It declared that Congress has 
the constitutional authority to remove what- 
ever it reasonably considers to be a barrier 
to a minority group's receiving equal protec- 
tion of the law, even if the barrier is a prod- 
uct of solely individual, rather than state, 
action, 


Prof. Archibald Cox, in discussing the 
Guest case, noted that the Court had 
“relaxed the requirement of State in- 
volvement to invoke the 14th amend- 
ment,” in Evans against Newton, “but it 
is still committed to the view that where 
there is no official participation, individ- 
uals cannot be guilty of violations.” 

Eighty-four years ago in the Civil 
Rights cases, the Supreme Court de- 
clared the law of the land to be: 

It is a State action of a particular charac- 
ter that is prohibited. Individual invasion of 


individual rights is not the subject matter 
of the amendment. 


This is still the law today. 

Justice Stewart, speaking for the 
Court, said in the Guest case: 

It is a commonplace that rights under the 
Equal Protection Clause itself arise only 
where there has been involvement of the 
State or of one acting under the color of its 
authority. The Equal Protection Clause “does 
not... add anything to the rights which 
one citizen has under the Constitution 
against another.” United States v. Cruik- 
shank, 92 U.S. 542, 554-444. As Mr. Justice 
Douglas more recently put it, “The Four- 
teenth Amendment protects the individual 
against state action, not against wrongs done 
by individuals.” United States v. Williams, 
$41 U.S. 70, 92 (dissenting opinion). This has 
been the view of the Court from the begin- 
ning. United States v. Cruikshank, supra; 
United States v. Harris, 106 U.S. 629; Civil 
Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3; Hodges v. United 
States, 203 U.S. 1; United States v. Powell, 
212 U.S. 564. It remains the Court’s view 
today. See e.g., Evans v. Newton, 332 U.S. 
296; United States v. Price, post, p. 787. 


To this date, the holdings of the Su- 
preme Court have said section 1 of the 
14th amendment only reaches State ac- 
tion; consequently, corrective legislation 
under section 5 of the amendment must 
be aimed at State action to be within the 
scope of the amendment. Legislation pur- 
suant to section 5 of the 14th amendment 
which seeks to punish individual action 
not connected with State action is un- 
constitutional. Mr. President, this point 
was discussed very intelligently by Sena- 
tor Ervin, the distinguished chairman of 
the Constitutional Rights subcommittee, 
in his additional views on page 22 of the 
committee report. I wish to read a portion 
of that discussion now: 
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In the first case concerning the power of 

Congress under the fifth section of the 14th 
amendment the Supreme Court had this to 
say: 
“The 14th amendment prohibits a State 
from denying to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws; but 
this provision does not, any more than the 
one which precedes it, and which we have 
just considered, add anything to the rights 
which one citizen has under the Constitution 
against another. The equality of the rights 
of citizens is a principle of republicanism. 
Every republican government is in duty 
bound to protect all its citizens in the enjoy- 
ment of this principle, if within its power. 
That duty was originally assumed by the 
States; and it still remains there. The only 
obligation resting upon the United States 
is to see that the States do no deny the right. 
This the amendment guarantees, but no 
more. The power of the National Govern- 
ment is limited to the enforcement of this 
guaranty.” United States v. Cruikshank, 92 
U.S. 542, 554-5 (1875). 

No clearer language could be found to ex- 
press the idea that the only power of Con- 
gress under section 5 is to enforce the pro- 
hibitions which the 14th amendment im- 
poses upon State action. 

In the case of United States v. Guest, et al., 
383 U.S. 745, Mr. Justice Stewart cites the 
Civil Rights cases, 109 U.S. 3, in support of 
the Court’s decision. That case stated, start- 
ing at page 10: 

“The first section of the 14th amendment 
(which is the one relied on), after declaring 
who shall be citizens of the United States, 
and of the several States, is prohibitory in 
its character, and prohibitory upon the 
States. It declares that: 

„No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.’ 

“It is State action of a particular character 
that is prohibited. Individual invasion of in- 
dividual rights is not the subject matter of 
the amendment. It has a deeper and broader 
scope. It nullifies and makes void all State 
legislation, and State action of every kind, 
which impairs the privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the United States or which 
injures them in life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, or which denies 
to any of them the equal protection of the 
laws. 

It not only does this, but, in order that 
the national will, thus declared, may not be a 
mere brutum fulmem, the last section of the 
amendment vests Congress with the power to 
enforce it by appropriate legislation. To 
enforce what? To enforce the prohibition, to 
adopt appropriate legislation for correcting 
the effects of such prohibited State laws and 
State acts, and thus to render them effectu- 
ally null, void, and innocuous. 

“This is the legislative power conferred 
upon Congress, and this is the whole of it. 
It does not invest the Congress with the 
power to legislate upon subjects which are 
within the domain of State legislation, but 
to provide modes of relief against State legis- 
lation or State action of the kind referred 
to. It does not authorize Congress to create 
a code of municipal law for the regulation of 
private rights; but to provide modes of re- 
dress against the operation of State laws and 
the action of State officers, executive or ju- 
dicial, when these are subversive of the 
fundamental rights specified in the amend- 
ment. 

“Positive rights and privileges are undoubt- 
edly secured by the 14th amendment; but 
they are secured by way of prohibition 
against State laws and State proceedings af- 
fecting those rights and privileges, and by 
power given to Congress to legislate for the 
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purpose of carrying such prohibition into 
effect: and such legislation must necessarily 
be predicated upon such supposed State laws 
or State proceedings, and be directed to the 
correction, of their operation and effect,” 

In 1926, the Supreme Court decided the 
case of Corrigan v. Buckley, 271 U.S. 323. At 
page 330 the Court said: 

“And the prohibitions of the 14th amend- 
ment ‘have reference to State action exclu- 
sively, and not to any action of private indi- 
viduals,’ Virginia v. Rives, 100 U.S, 313, 318; 
United States v. Harris, 106 U.S, 629, 639. 
‘It is State action of a particular character 
that is prohibited, Individual invasion of 
individual rights is not the subject matter 
of the amendment’.” Civil Rights Cases, 109 
U.S. 3, 11. 

In 1948, the Supreme Court held, in 
Shelley v. Kraumer, 334 U.S. 1, that for State 
courts to enforce racially restrictive cov- 
enants was State action forbidden by the 
14th amendment, On page 13, writing for the 
Court, Chief Justice Vinson said: 

“Since the decision of this Court in the 
Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883), the 
principle has become firmly embedded in 
our constitutional law that the action in- 
hibited by the first section of the 14th 
amendment is only such action as may 
fairly be said to be that of the States. That 
amendment erects no shield against merely 
private conduct, however discriminatory or 
wrongful. 

“We conclude, therefore, that the restric- 
tive agreements standing alone cannot be 
regarded as violative of any rights guaranteed 
to petitioners by the 14th amendment. So 
long as the purposes of these agreements are 
effectuated by voluntary adherence to their 
terms, it would appear clear that there has 
been no action by the State and the pro- 
visions of the amendment have not been 
violated.” 

In Burton v. Wilmington Parking Authori- 
—72 365 U.S. 715, the Court stated at page 

“The Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883) 
‘embedded in our constitutional law’ the 
principle ‘that the action inhibited by the 
first section [equal protection clause] of 
the 14th amendment is only such action as 
may fairly be said to be that of the States. 
That amendment erects no shield against 
merely private conduct, however discrimina- 
tory or wrongful’, ” 

Mr. Justice Douglas, concurring in Garner 
v. Louisiana, 368 U.S. 175, 177-178, said: 

“It is, of course, State action that is pro- 
hibited by the 14th amendment, not the 
actions of individuals. So are, as the 14th 
amendment is concerned, individuals who 
can be as prejudiced and intolerant as they 
like. They may as a consequence subject 
themselves to suit for assault, battery, or 
trespass, but those actions have no footing in 
the Federal Constitution. The line of forbid- 
den conduct marked by the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment is crossed 
only when a State makes prejudice or in- 
tolerance its policy and enforces it, as held in 
the Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3. 

“Mr. Justice Bradley, speaking for the 
Court, said: ** * * civil rights, such as are 
guaranteed by the Constitution against 
State aggression, cannot be impaired by the 
WTO; act of individuals, unsupported by 
State authority in the shape of laws, customs, 
or judicial or executive proceedings“. 

In the case of Peterson v. City of Green- 
ville, 373 U.S. 244 (1963), the Chief Justice 
writing for the Court said at page 247: 

“It cannot be disputed that under our de- 
cisions ‘private conduct abridging individual 
rights does no violence to the equal protec- 
tion clause unless to some significant extent 
the State in any of its manifestations has 
been found to have become involved in it’.” 
Burton v. Wilmington Parking Authorities, 
365 U.S. 715, 722; Turner v, City of Memphis, 
369 U.S. 350. 
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In the face of nearly 100 years of this con- 
sistent and unequivocal interpretation of the 
meaning of the 14th amendment, the com- 
mittee majority has nevertheless taken the 
position that Congress, in insuring that 
States do not deny to citizens equal protec- 
tion, may legislate against private denials of 
the right unaffected by any State action. This 
theory is directly contrary to reason, law, and 
the clear words of the amendment. 

It has been suggested that all this history 
and all these decisions have been nullified by 
the concurring opinions of Justices Clark and 
Brennan in the case of the United States v. 
Guest, 383, U.S. 745 (1966). This is nonsense. 

First, the Justices’ remarks were made in 
concurring opinions, and were not in the 
opinion of the Court. Second, the statements 
are merely dicta, and discuss issues not nec- 
essary to a decision of the case. As Justice 
Harlan stated: 

“The action of three of the Justices who 
join the Court’s opinion in nonetheless 
cursorily pronouncing themselves on the far- 
reaching constitutional questions delib- 
erately not reached in part II seems to me, 
to say the very least, extraordinary.” 383 U.S. 
at 762, footnote 1. 

Third, the Justices claimed by the com- 
mittee to support its theory, in reality dis- 
agreed with each other. Three Justices agreed 
in the Clark opinion, three others in the 
Brennan opinion. No Justice signing the one 
opinion joined in the other. Fourth, no au- 
thority was cited by either Justice in sup- 
port of his view of the law. Each statement 
stands as a bald declaration unsubstantiated 
by case law or logic. 

Finally, the opinion of Justice Clark states 
only that Congress may reach private con- 
spiracies. It goes no further. The opinion 
of Justice Brennan suggests, but does not 
clearly say, that private individual denials 
of equal protection may be reached, irres- 
pective of the existence of a conspiracy. The 
committee bill does not speak of “Whoever, 
whether or not acting under color of law, 
conspires * * [It speaks only of private 
individual action and thus may claim at 
most the support of only the three Justices 
concurring in the dicta of Justice Brennan. 
In point of fact, however, Justice Brennan 
never does say outright that private in- 
dividual action is subject to congressional 
legislation under the amendment. The thrust 
of his opinion is directed at the question of 
whether Congress has already legislated 
against private conspiracies and whether it 
could have done so constitutionally. Care- 
fully read, even Justice Brennan does not 
say that the 14th amendment authorizes 
criminal legislation aimed at individual ac- 
tion in the absence of a conspiracy. 

Regardless of the dicta, the opinion of the 
Court in Guest, as written by Justice Stewart, 
said: 

“It is commonplace that rights under the 
equal protection clause itself arise only where 
there has been an involvement of the State 
or of one acting under the color of its au- 
thority, the equal protection clause ‘does 
not * * * add anything to the rights which 
one citizen has under the Constitution 
against another.’ As Mr. Justice Douglas 
more recently put it, ‘The 14th amendment 
protects the individual against State action, 
not against wrongs done by individuals.’ This 
has been the view of the Court from the 
beginning. It remains the Court’s view to- 
day.” [Citations omitted] (383 U.S. at 755.) 

Although the dicta in two of the concur- 
ring opinions assert that some kinds of pri- 
vate action may violate 14th amendment 
rights,” it is beyond doubt that the words 
of the amendment and the uniform inter- 
pretation of the courts from the beginning— 
including the holding in the Guest case— 
make it clear that only State action denying 
equal protection of the laws is prohibited 
by the 14th amendment. 
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Mr. President, I would like to discuss 
the Guest case in some detail at this 
time. The decision in this case, which is 
entitled “United States, Appellant against 
Herbert Guest et al,” was handed down 
by the Supreme Court on March 28 of 
1966. In that case, six defendants were 
indicted under the provisions of 18 
United States Code 241, as having con- 
spired to injure, oppress, threaten, or 
intimidate a citizen in the free exercise 
or enjoyment of a right or privilege se- 
cured to him by the Constitution or laws 
of the United States. The defendants 
moved to dismiss the indictment and the 
Federal district court granted the mo- 
tion and dismissed the indictment as to 
all six defendants and on all counts. 

In brief, the Supreme Court’s action 
was to remand the case to the district 
court with instructions for them to con- 
sider certain paragraphs of the indict- 
ment. At the outset of the case, however, 
the Court noted in very specific and clear 
language that we deal here with issues 
of statutory construction, not with issues 
of constitutional power.” I have already 
quoted at length from a crucial portion 
of the Court’s decision in the Guest case 
which restates and reaffirms the basic 
concept that the 14th amendment pro- 
hibits discriminatory action on the part 
of the States only and not by private in- 
dividuals. 

It is true that there is some indication 
that some few of the Justices question 
the breadth of power granted to Con- 
gress under section 5 of the 14th amend- 
ment. In the concurring opinion of Mr. 
Justice Clark, in which he was joined 
by Mr. Justice Black and Mr. Justice 
Fortas, the following language is found: 

It is, I believe, appropriate and necessary 
under the circumstances here to say that 
there now can be no doubt that the specific 
language of section 5 empowers the Congress 
to enact laws punishing all conspiracies— 
with or without State action—that inter- 
fere with 14th amendment rights. 


Mr. President, it should be noted that 
the first clause of Mr. Justice Clark’s 
sentence says, “Although the Court spe- 
cifically rejects any such connotation,” 
it is my belief that Congress can punish 
private conspiracies. This is no small 
change of position for Justice Clark. In 
1961 he wrote in Burton v. Wilmington 
Parking Authority, 365 U.S. 715, at page 
722: 


It is clear, as it always has been since the 
Civil Rights cases, supra, that “Individual 
invasion of individual rights is not the sub- 
ject matter of the amendment,” at page 11, 
and that private conduct abridging indi- 
vidual rights does no violence to the Equal 
Protection clause unless to some extent the 
State in any of its manifestations has been 
found to have become involved in it. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Brennan, 
joined by the Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice Douglas we read: 


A majority of the members of the Court 
express the view today that section 5 em- 
powers Congress to enact laws punishing all 
conspiracies to interfere with the exercise 
of 14th amendment rights, whether or not 
State officers or others acting under the 
color of State law are implicated in the con- 
spiracy. 


The Attorney General seizes upon this 
language in the concurring opinions to 
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fortify his contention that the Supreme 
Court would uphold H.R. 2516 against a 
charge of unconstitutionality. I do not 
so interpret these opinions. First, in both 
instances, the word “conspiracies” is 
used. H.R. 2516 does not seek prosecu- 
tion of conspiracies; it is a straight crim- 
inal statute directed toward the crimi- 
nal act itself. 

Second, the Justices hedged their opin- 
ions by referring to “14th amendment 
rights.” This necessitates an inquiry as 
to just what are “14th amendment 
rights.” The 14th amendment begins, in 
almost every clause, in a way that leaves 
no doubt that it applies to every clause, 
“No State shall.” Therefore, it is clear 
that 14th amendment rights are prohib- 
itory upon State action, and State ac- 
tion only. So the question that remains 
unanswered is how can you have “14th 
amendment rights” against an individual 
apart from some State action? 

Professor Cox on page 110 gave some 
attention to this problem when he noted 
that the concurring opinions did not ex- 
plain such phrases as “14th amendment 
rights” and “the right to equal utiliza- 
tion of State facilities.” He said: 


The phrases are necessary shorthand but 
they all too easily obscure the critical cor- 
relation between duty and right. The only 
duties imposed by Section 1 of the four- 
teenth amendment are those of a state to 
make or enforce no law abridging the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens, to deprive 
no one of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, and to deny no one within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. In terms of racial discrimination at 
public facilities the duty is that of the state 
to offer all persons equal and unsegregated 
access to the facilities it chooses to provide. 
The imposition of such duties implies the 
existence of affirmative rights, but to speak 
of “Fourteenth Amendment rights” simpli- 
citer suggests that they are rights in rem, 
good against all the world regardless of the 
limited nature of the duties from which they 
are derived. The only rights exactly correla- 
tive to the duties imposed by the fourteenth 
amendment are rights against the state, not 
against private individuals. Thus, the exact 
constitutional question presented in the 
Guest case was whether Congress has power 
under Section 5 to go beyond the command 
of the equal protection clause addressed to 
the state and impose upon private indi- 
viduals an additional statutory duty not to 
interfere upon racial grounds with Negroes’ 
enjoyment of the facilities which the state 
must offer without racial discrimination if 
it offers them at all. Generalized, the ques- 
tion is whether Congress may grant statu- 
tory protection against private interference 
with the enjoyment of fourteenth amend- 
ment rights which has heretofore been ap- 
plied only against state interference. 


Mr. President, I am vehemently op- 
posed to the pending legislation, which 
in reality is a dangerous, unprecedented 
experiment which tampers with funda- 
mental constitutional concepts too dear 
to be adulterated no matter how benev- 
olent the cause or how justified the end 
seems to be. 

Contrary to the contention of some, the 
Guest case did not endorse legislation 
with the scope of H.R. 2516. The Guest 
case, in its proper context, was dealing 
with State actions in terms of the equal 
protection clause of the 14th amend- 
ment. 

Justice Stewart, on page 756 said: 
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This case, however, requires no deter- 
mination of the threshold level that state 
action must attain in order to create rights 
under the Equal Protection clause. This is 
so because, contrary to the argument of the 
litigants, the indictment in fact contains an 
express allegation of state involvement 
sufficient at least to require the denial of a 
motion to dismiss. 


Justice Stewart, on page 755, after 
noting that— 

The Fourteenth Amendment protects the 
individual against state action, not against 
wrongs done by individuals— 


Said: 

This is not to say, however, that the in- 
volvement of the State need be either ex- 
clusive or direct. In a variety of situations the 
Court has found state action of a nature 
sufficient to create rights under the Equal 
Protection Clause even though the partici- 
pation of the State was peripheral, or its 
action was only one of several cooperative 
forces leading to the constitutional vio- 
lation. See, e.g., Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 
1; Burton v. Wilmington Parking Authority, 
365 U.S. 715; Peterson v. City of Greenville, 
373 U.S. 244; Lombard v. Louisiana, 373 U.S. 
267; Griffin v. Maryland, 378 U.S. 130; Robin- 
son v. Florida, 378 U.S. 153; Evans v. New- 
ton, supra. 


Contrary to the opinion of Attorney 
General Clark the Court is to this date 
committed to the principle that— 

The Fourteenth Amendment protects the 
individual against state action not against 
wrongs done by individuals, 


To this date the holdings of the Su- 
preme Court have said section 1 of the 
14th amendment only reaches State ac- 
tion, consequently corrective legislation 
under section 5 of the 14th amendment 
which seeks to punish individual action 
not connected with State action is un- 
constitutional. I repeat what I said be- 
fore, Mr. President, the argument for 
H.R. 2516 is based on an unconstitu- 
tional ad infinitum extension of the prin- 
ciple developed in South Carolina 
against Katzenbach and Katzenbach 
against Morgan. 

In his article on page 109 Professor 
Cox said: 

In the final analysis, therefore, the extent 
of effective congressional authority to deal 
with wrongs by individuals depends upon 
the interpretation of Section 5 of the 14th 
Amendment. The South Carolina and Mor- 
gan cases bear upon the point but strictly 
speaking, they deal only with official conduct. 


This legislation does not meet the con- 
stitutional test of McCulloch as it was 
developed by these cases. In those cases, 
the prohibited activity was within the 
scope of the 14th and 15th amendments; 
but, here, punishment of individual ac- 
tion, unconnected with State action, is 
not within the scope of the 14th amend- 
ment. Therefore, it is not “within the 
scope of the Constitution” as required by 
these cases. 

Mr. President, for the sake of argu- 
ment only I wish to discuss the consti- 
tutionality of H.R. 2516 after assuming 
the law to be as suggested by the dicta 
in the Guest case—namely, that Con- 
gress can legislate against private wrongs 
under the 14th amendment. I suggest 
that even if Congress were to conclude 
that we could constitutionally pass a bill 
under the 14th amendment which pun- 
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ishes individual action not associated 
with State action, H.R. 2516 does not 
meet other tests of constitutionality. Any 
legislation which purports to be based 
on the authority of Congress to adopt 
“appropriate legislation” under section 5 
of the 14th amendment must meet the 
McCulloch against Maryland test as de- 
lineated in Katzenbach against Morgan. 

The Court discussed this test on page 
651: 

That test was identified as the one for- 
mulated in McCulloch v. Maryland. See also 
James Everards’ Breweries v. Day, 265 US. 
545, 558-559 (Eighteenth Amendment). Thus 
the McCulloch v. Maryland standard is the 
measure of what constitutes “appropriate 
legislation” under section 5 of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Correctly viewed, section 
5 is a positive grant of legislative power 
authorizing Congress to exercise its discre- 
tion in determining whether and what legis- 
lation is needed to secure the guarantees of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

We therefore proceed to the consideration 
whether section 4(e) [of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965] is “appropriate legislation” to 
enforce the Equal Protection Clause, that is, 
under the McCulloch v. Maryland standard, 
whether section 4(e) may be regarded as an 
enactment to enforce the Equal Protection 
Clause, whether it is “plainly adapted to 
that end” and whether it is not prohibited 
by but is consistent with “the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution.” 


So there are three tests used to deter- 
mine the constitutionality of a bill which 
is held up to be “appropriate legislation” 
to enforce the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment: first, whether it 
“may be regarded as an enactment to 
enforce the equal protection clause”; 
second, whether it is “plainly adapted to 
that end”; and third, whether it is not 
prohibited by but is consistent with the 
“letter and spirit of the Constitution.” 

Mr. President, as I have already indi- 
cated I do not believe H.R. 2516 can con- 
stitutionally be an “enactment to enforce 
the equal protection clause,” but for the 
sake of argument we will assume the 
pending bill passes the first test. Assum- 
ing this much, H.R. 2516 must pass the 
other two tests spelled out in the Mor- 
gan case. I suggest that the pending 
legislation does not pass either test. H.R. 
2516 passes neither the “plainly adapted 
to that end” test nor the “consistent with 
‘the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion’ ” test. 

Mr. President, H.R. 2516 does not pass 
the “plainly adapted to that end” test 
because its broad coverage goes beyond 
seeking to prevent State discrimination; 
that is, many of its provisions cannot be 
construed to be aimed at preventing 
State discrimination. The Supreme Court 
must be able to find that Congress had a 
rational basis for determining that the 
prohibition of individual discrimination 
is an appropriate means of preventing 
State discrimination, and that the scope 
of the prohibitions is consistent with 
such a determination. 

In the Morgan case, the Court said: 

Section 4(e) [of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965] may be readily seen as “plainly 
adapted” to furthering these aims of the 
Equal Protection Clause. The practical ef- 
fect of §4(e) is to prohibit New York from 
denying the right to vote to large segments 
of its Puerto Rican community. Congress has 
thus prohibited the State from denying to 
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that community the right that “is preserva- 
tive of all rights.” Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 
U.S, 356, 370. This enhanced political power 
will be helpful in gaining nondiscriminatory 
treatment in public services for the entire 
Puerto Rican community. Section 4(e) there- 
by enables the Puerto Rican minority better 
to obtain “perfect equality of civil rights and 
equal protection of the laws.” It was well 
within congressional authority to say that 
this need of the Puerto Rican minority for 
the vote warranted federal intrusion upon 
any state interests served by the English 
literacy requirement, 


I do not believe that H.R. 2516 pre- 
sents a case for Federal intrusion any- 
where near the questionable justification 
for section 4(e) of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 where Congress was dealing with 
“right that is preservative of all rights.” 
State interests which would be weighed 
as a conflicting consideration to this bill 
are vital to the very concept of fed- 
eralism. 

Mr. President, there have been sugges- 
tions by some that the Morgan case can 
be used as broad authority for legislation 
to prevent alleged State discrimination. 
This opinion was expressed in 55 Cali- 
fornia Law Review at page 311 in an arti- 
cle entitled “14th Amendment and Con- 
gressional Power To Abolish the States”: 

All restrictions on the right to vote which 
Congress reasonably finds to be invidious can 
be removed. The actions which a state may 
take with respect to criminal defendants 
may be subjected, in large measure, to Con- 
gress’s jurisdiction, Congress may regulate, 
to a great extent, the state’s educational sys- 
tem, its provision of recreational facilities, 
and the scope of authority accorded law en- 
forcement officers. Moreover, Congress can 
declare those clauses applicable in areas of 
state practice which the Court has not yet 
considered, and even in situations where 
they have been held inapplicable. These pow- 
ers are limited only by the requirement that 
Congress must make a reasonable judgment 
that the state practices involved violated the 
due process or equal protection clauses, 


I do not wish to debate the extent of 
the authority to deal with State discrimi- 
nation now, because we are here dealing, 
not with State discrimination itself but 
with individual action which, in the 
minds of some, has the complexion of 
State discrimination. 

Mr. President, if we assume, for argu- 
ment that such authority does exist, that 
authority, because of its precise nature, 
must be narrow. I believe the scope of 
H.R. 2516 is too broad to allow a reason- 
able congressional determination that it 
is designed to prevent invidious discrim- 
ination by the State. 

The interest of the States in the adop- 
tion and enforcement of criminal laws is 
@ principle of federalism too well estab- 
lished to require citation of authority. 
We might only briefly look at the State 
interest in the protection of property and 
life in the light of the creation by H.R. 
2516 of an immunized special class of 
people. This bill would create a haven 
for Rap Browns and Stokely Carmichaels. 
In our individual views on H.R. 2516, 
Senator EASTLAND and I discussed this 
problem. On page 16 of the committee 
report it reads: 

The bill ordered reported by a majority of 
this committee fails to contain any provi- 
sions which would protect our law en- 
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forcement officers. In our judgment, this 
alone is a fatal flaw of the bill. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I say to the Senator that I read his 
minority views in the committee report. 
I was impressed by the logic of his argu- 
ment that the pending bill is undoubted- 
ly a bill to aid Rap Brown and Stokely 
Carmichael. 

I was just talking to one of the out- 
standing mayors in a Southern State to- 
day, and he was discussing the difficulty 
they had in hiring policemen nowadays. 
One of the problems is that it is very 
demoralizing and discouraging to these 
officers to find that when they appre- 
hend a criminal or some culprit bent on 
mischief, it is most difficult to comply 
with the recent Supreme Court rulings 
and also with some of these decisions 
which tend to help the criminal and 
make it difficult to comply with all of the 
technicalities in explaining to a man 
what his rights are and telling him that 
he need not talk or say anything until 
he is provided with a lawyer. And the 
Officials have only a very brief period of 
time within which to book a man and 
charge him. 

When we consider that these crimi- 
nals are being turned loose by the courts 
and then consider the pending legisla- 
tion, we realize that it is very demoraliz- 
ing to the officers. It is making the of- 
ficers look for some other occupation. 

The job of a law-enforcement officer 
is a dangerous job in many respects. If 
the pending legislation is enacted into 
law, and if a policeman were to arrest 
Rap Brown or Stokely Carmichael while 
either of them is stirring up a riot in an 
endeavor to incite people to burn down 
Cambridge, Md., or Washington, D.C., 
would it not place honest police officers 
in danger of being sued or punished if 
the court were to say that those people 
had the right to say what they were 
saying and to do what they were doing 
right up to the time when they started 
to burn down the city? Would it not 
place an officer in a position in which 
he must act at his peril? 

Mr. THURMOND. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana has put 
his finger on a very important point. It 
is difficult now for mayors and chiefs of 
police to enlist new police officers. 

I have talked to a great many of them, 
and they tell me that men are hesitant 
to enter the police department because 
they are of the opinion, in the first place, 
that the laws and decisions of the Su- 
preme Court have so circumscribed the 
powers to apprehend, arrest, and detect 
criminals that they would subject them- 
selves to damage suits. 

They are further of the opinion that, 
when they risk their lives and protect 
society—which they are willing to do— 
they will then see the courts turn the 
criminals loose or, if they are convicted, 
they might be released because of some 
technicality. 

The pending legislation would consti- 
tute another technicality, if we wish to 
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call it that, to allow people to avoid or 
evade the law. 

As I said earlier in my remarks, a 
man under this law can go out and beat 
his wife and it would not be a violation 
of the Federal law. However, if the wife 
were engaged in civil rights and he were 
to beat or threaten her—he does not 
have to beat her—it would be a violation 
of her civil rights. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What would 
the punishment be? 

Mr. THURMOND. As I stated earlier 
in my address, the man could be fined 
$1,000 or imprisoned for a year. If bodily 
injury resulted, the man could be fined 
as much as $10,000 or imprisoned for as 
long as 10 years. And if death were to 
result, the man could be subject to im- 
prisonment for a term of years or for 
life. The legislation involves a severe 
penalty. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We have been 
favored, if one wishes to call it that, by 
visits of Rap Brown and Stokely Car- 
michael to my home town of Baton 
Rouge, La. 

I never heard those men speak, but 
people who did go and hear their 
speeches say: “If you want to hear a 
speech that sounds like outright treason, 
you ought to hear Rap Brown or Stokely 
Carmichael.” They are about the same 
kind of man. One might be a little more 
eloquent than the other. However, they 
stir up viciousness and hard feelings 
among people and stir up the poor, ig- 
norant people to do things in violation 
of their neighbor’s rights that should 
not be done. 

Mr. THURMOND. Not only that, but 
they speak against our Government, and 
they are quoted as making terrible state- 
ments. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They actually 
advocate a victory by the Vietcong over 
the American fighting men. They de- 
scribe us as being people who murder in- 
nocent people. They do this all over the 
world. Stokely Carmichael has said this 
in many foreign lands. 

If one of those people were to come to 
my home town of Baton Rouge, La, and 
make a speech and say that we treat the 
Negro like trash—which is not true—and 
make all sorts of incendiary statements, 
and if a policeman were to find that this 
thing was getting out of hand and that 
it was necessary to use the force of his 
body to try to stop the man, if the man 
resists him and the officer as a result in- 
flicts some small bodily injury on Stokely 
Carmichael or Rap Brown at a time when 
one of them is trying to stir up the people 
so that the city will be burned down, the 
officer is placed in peril of being fined 
$10,000 and put in the penitentiary for 
10 years, which is what would happen if 
the judge were to find that Rap Brown 
or Stokely Carmichael was within his 
rights. 

Would that situation help us to recruit 
policemen in an effort to protect the 
public? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am confident that 
it will not. If the pending measure passes, 
it will further aggravate the problems 
now experienced by cities and towns in 
endeavoring to obtain police recruits. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
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is the Senator aware of the fact that 
recently an estimate was given of the 
number of vacancies on police forces in 
the cities of the United States? Does 
the Senator have any information as to 
the number of unfilled police positions 
which cities would like to fill in order to 
protect their citizens? 

Mr. THURMOND. Some time ago I saw 
a statement on the vacancies. I did not 
pay too close attention to it, but I 
remember that it was a very large figure 
in many cities, and throughout the Na- 
tion it would run into the thousands. 

Servicemen are now being contacted in 
many places and being enlisted to serve 
in the police departments. 

I talked at lunch today with a man 
who serves with the Capitol Police. He 
has been in the service, and he is very 
much concerned about the situation. I 
think his thinking more or less repre- 
sents the thinking of the police generally. 

If we go any further and enact any 
more laws to further restrict the law en- 
forcement officials—and that is what we 
would be doing—we will not only make 
it very difficult to obtain more policemen, 
but we will also make it more difficult to 
apprehend, detect, arrest, and punish 
criminals. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My recollec- 
tion is that the last time I looked at the 
figures it was estimated that 50,000 
vacancies existed on the police forces of 
this Nation. Jobs were going begging for 
lack of applicants, or certainly for the 
ape of qualified applicants for the police 
orce. 

The last time I looked at the figures, I 
believe there were more than 500 vacan- 
cies on the police force of Washington, 
D.C., alone. I believe the figure is larger 
than that, perhaps twice that, for the 
city of Baltimore. 

If we wish to have safe streets and pro- 
tect citizens, we certainly ought to have 
a full complement of officers on the 
police force. 

The rights of people who are being 
mugged, brutalized, murdered, and raped 
are very important. 

I notice that the one line that got the 
biggest applause in the President’s state 
of the Union message was the part in 
which he said that he wanted to do some- 
thing to make the streets safe. 

Would the passage of the pending 
legislation not appear to do just the op- 
posite—that is, prevent us from getting 
more qualified police officers to protect 
the citizens? 

Mr. THURMOND. I think we would be 
doing the opposite of what the President 
said he wanted to do. 

If he wants to make the streets safer, 
I would suggest that he contact some of 
the members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary who are holding up the safe 
streets bill. That legislation has had 
some sound amendments included in it 
by the subcommittee. Let us get that bill 
passed, and also let us get the antiriot 
bill passed. That would make it a Federal 
violation for a person to go from one 
State to the other and participate in or 
incite riots. 

Those are two bills which I believe 
would help law enforcement in the Na- 
tion—especially the safe streets bill, 
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which has an amendment concerning 
confessions. The amendment we put on 
the subcommittee bill would allow a con- 
fession to be admitted in evidence as it 
always has been heretofore, so long as 
it is voluntary and no coercion or com- 
pulsion is used and it is made of a man’s 
free will. 

Everyone knows that any confession 
that is made under compulsion or under 
coercion is not voluntary. But if a man’s 
confession is voluntary and if it is the 
truth, why should it not be admitted in 
evidence? That is why they have had to 
turn loose a lot of criminals around here, 
and they have had to turn loose a lot of 
criminals in other places, because they 
have had no evidence except the man’s 
confession. But what better evidence 
could there be than a man’s confession? 

If they hold a man a little too long or 
if a lawyer was not present, what dif- 
ference does that make, so long as the 
confession is the truth? Are you after 
truth or are you after a technicality to 
avoid the truth coming out? 

The amendment that we have at- 
tached to the safe streets bill in the sub- 
committee would provide that confes- 
sions, so long as they are voluntary and 
are not obtained under duress or com- 
pulsion, would be admitted in evidence; 
and that matter is now pending in the 
Judiciary Committee. 

If President Johnson wants some ac- 
tion on curbing crime in this country, I 
would suggest he contact the members of 
the Judiciary Committee who are op- 
posed to this amendment, and who are 
opposed to some other good amendments 
that we attached, and who are holding 
up this bill from passage. They are now 
preventing the bill from being reported 
by the Judiciary Committee. If we can 
get that bill reported, with these amend- 
ments included, it will do more than 
anything else I know to curb crime in 
this country. 

The type of bill we are discussing will 
aggravate the situation instead of allevi- 
ating it. It seems to me that the Presi- 
dent should send a message to the Sen- 
ate to stop this bill, to stop it quickly, 
because it will aggravate the situation, It 
will make law enforcement more difficult 
and make it more difficult to obtain 
policemen. Instead, the administration 
seems to be backing this bill. What could 
the reason be? The only reason I know 
is that the administration is just making 
a play to certain groups of people. It is 
purely a political play. What does the 
Senator from Louisiana think about it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I say to 
the Senator that in Louisiana, every 
sheriff I know tells me that his jail is 
jampacked with culprits awaiting trial 
because of the recent Supreme Court 
decisions. Many of these people have con- 
fessed voluntarily; but, as the Senator 
knows, the confession cannot be used. 
The authorities are required to provide 
lawyers for all these people and to ad- 
vise them that they need not talk or even 
answer a simple question until they have 
been provided with a lawyer. 

Because of the various technicalities 
and impediments that have been thrown 
in the way, all these people are in jail 
awaiting trial. That costs society a great 
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deal of money. We have 64 parishes. I 
believe the Senator will find that the 
same situation exists in South Caro- 
lina. My guess is that hundreds of 
thousands of people are in jail, awaiting 
trial, whose cases could have been set- 
tled. They could have been taken before 
a judge and found guilty or innocent. 
They could have pleaded one way or the 
other and had the matter over with, 
served their sentence and now be out of 
jail. They could have paid their fine and 
been on their way, instead of society 
having to pay to house these people all 
this time, while they are awaiting trial, 
because of the many technicalities with 
which we are confronted. 

That money could be used to provide 
better law enforcement, rather than be- 
ing used to support these people at State 
expense because of all the impediments 
that have been placed in the way of an 
honest cop doing his job. 

May I say to the Senator that I would 
hope that he would offer the amendment 
to which he has referred on this bill, if 
we have no other vehicle. I do not serve 
on the Judiciary Committee, but I would 
like to be able to vote and to tell people 
that I voted to do something about Rap 
Brown and Stokely Carmichael; that I 
voted to do something about crime in the 
streets; that I did not do something to 
impede the law enforcement officer; that 
I did not do something to take the side of 
the criminal against the law enforcement 
officer; that I did something to take the 
side of society; that I did not do some- 
thing to help a million agitators, but 
that I did something to help 200 million 
honest citizens. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
South Carolina is thoroughly in accord 
with what the Senator from Louisiana 
has said. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina intends to offer the antiriot bill 
as an amendment to this bill, if it gets 
that far, and another Senator plans to 
offer the other amendment about which 
I spoke. If he does not offer it, the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina will. 

As a result of talking to the sheriffs 
and chiefs of police in my State and the 
law enforcement officers of other States 
to which I have traveled to speak, I am 
convinced that the biggest thing that has 
promoted crime in this country is the 
Supreme Court decision not allowing 
confessions to be admitted in evidence if 
a lawyer is not present or if it is claimed 
that the accused was held a little too 
long. It has enabled criminals to com- 
mit almost every type of crime and think 
they can get away with it. And they have 
gotten away with it in serious cases. 

The law enforcement people tell me 
that the question of confessions is more 
important than any other; that if that 
question can be solved, it will do more 
than any Federal money you can provide, 
and it will do more than anything else to 
solve the crime situation. 

Yet, we have this amendment in the 
Judiciary Committee, and some Demo- 
cratic members of the committee are 
holding it up and are not permitting it 
to be reported. All the President need do, 
if he has influence with the members of 
his own party, is to get in touch with 
them and get them to support this 
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amendment. Then we will be able to get 
some action that will be helpful to the 
country. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. With respect 
to civil rights, we have been visited with 
same malicious mischief in my home- 
town. The interstate highway is being 
built through there, and from time to 
time some little troublemaker will climb 
up on one of the overpasses and wait 
until a car travels along the interstate 
highway, and he will drop a Coke bottle 
or something else on the windshield and 
smash the windshield, thereby endan- 
gering the lives or perhaps the vision 
of people in the car. These trouble- 
makers will drop a brickbat, Coke bottle, 
a beer bottle, or a whiskey bottle from 
an overpass, onto a car that is traveling 
on the interstate highway below. That 
involves interstate travel. The Federal 
Government paid 90 percent of the cost 
of the highway. 

Can the Senator tell me whether this 
bill would help with regard to that 
problem? 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not know of 
anything in this bill that will help. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My next-door 
neighbor was driving down a highway, 
and somebody dropped a brickbat on 
his windshield, almost killing him. Is 
there anything in the bill that would 
help to prevent such a situation? 

Mr. THURMOND. The bill will lend 
encouragement to wild-eyed, extreme 
leftwing people who do not seem to 
understand our country and what it 
stands for, people who do not love the 
Republic or the Constitution, but are 
willing, under the pretense of so-called 
civil rights, to create dissension and dis- 
order. They are the sort of people who 
would practice revolution if they could. 
The bill will help those people. 

The bill will not help law enforcement. 
It will not help to prevent crime. The 
bill, under the pretense of civil rights, 
will allow people to commit many crimes 
and get away with it. It will cause a great 
many policemen to be arrested and will 
cause innocent people to be tried, people 
who are trying to protect the Govern- 
ment, the laws of this country and to 
protect society from injury. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from South Carolina. As one 
Member of this body, I appreciate his 
diligent efforts to alert the Senate and 
the country to what the bill provides. 

It is almost inconceivable to some of 
us, considering how angry the country 
is about the activities of Stokely Car- 
michael and Rap Brown, that we have 
before us a bill called a civil rights bill, 
but actually a bill that will enthrone 
such persons at the expense of other 
Americans. 

I really think the time has come when 
the people of the Nation expect us to 
move in the opposite direction. I do not 
hold prejudice against people because of 
their color or race. My honest opinion 
is that the good Negro citizens of the 
country—and I believe that would in- 
clude 99 percent of them—are every bit 
as much interested in law and order and 
in preserving the rights of 200 million 
Americans, rather than the rights of 
1 million, as are the good white citizens, 
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which would also include about 99 
percent. 

When we have a chance to move in the 
right direction, to protect their civil 
rights, we are confronted with a situa- 
tion whose result would actually be to 
strip them of some rights they presently 
have, and make it difficult for police 
officers to do their work, and make it 
difficult to obtain police officers in ade- 
quate numbers throughout the land. 

I would certainly hope that we could 
amend this bill to improve on it. I have 
been giving some thought to things we 
could do to make a real antiriot bill out 
of this legislation, and a bill to give the 
advantage of civil rights. 

In the last analysis, if someone has 
his house burned down during a riot, has 
he not been denied his civil rights? He 
has been denied a place to sleep in peace. 
If someone’s store is destroyed, he has 
been denied his civil rights, 

Is there anything in this bill to pro- 
tect the merchant’s store in the event 
that there are riots such as the ones 
which occurred in Detroit, Newark, and 
Cambridge? 

Mr. THURMOND. There is not a thing. 
Under this bill a man could assault a 
man, rob him, knock him down, and 
practically kill him, and it would not be 
a violation of the Federal law; and yet, 
if he merely threatens someone who is 
supposed to be engaged in civil rights he 
could receive a severe penalty under the 
proposed Federal law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If Rap Brown 
goes out and claims that everybody of 
the Negro race is being discriminated 
against, and if he should get his audience 
rolling and someone gets up before Rap 
Brown reaches his climax, and that per- 
son said, “That’s a lie; I do not believe a 
word of it,” would this law strike at him 
or would it strike at Rap Brown? 

Mr. THURMOND. It would strike at 
the other person. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So that Rap 
Brown would be protected by the law and 
the citizen trying to stop the riot or the 
insurgency would be subject to a fine of 
$1,000 or a year in jail, as I understand it. 

Mr. THURMOND. As I have said be- 
fore, this is going to encourage more 
crime. The penalties provided in this bill 
are a fine of up to $1,000 or a year in 
jail for merely threatening someone, and, 
if there is bodily injury at all, the fine 
could be $10,000 or 10 years. If death 
results a person could be imprisoned for 
any term, including life. 

There are penalties under the bill but 
they are penalties designed to implement 
a strange philosophy, to single out some- 
thing that has political appeal and pun- 
ish a person only if he interferes with 
someone because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. This bill provides no 
penalties if the accused uses violence 
with some other motive. I think that 
every right-thinking person is in favor of 
civil rights. I am in favor of civil rights, 
but I favor civil rights for everyone, not 
just for one group. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] has an amendment pending along 
that line, which I presume the Senate 
will adopt. However, if it does not, the 
Senator can count on the fact that there 
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will be amendments offered to give the 
Senate an opportunity to vote on these 
amendments and others that we believe 
will help protect the public. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Presi- 
dent, in his state of the Union message, 
said some things of which I strongly ap- 
prove. He also said that if we do not 
pass a tax bill the public will let us know 
what they think. My reaction is if we do 
not do something about these crimes the 
people will let us know. If we do not do 
something about the conduct of these 
professional troublemakers, who have 
demonstrated during the last year what 
they could do, the people will let us 
know. 

I understand these people are putting 
us on notice that they have in mind some 
first-class entertainment in Washington, 
D.C., for us sometime in the spring of 
this year, which we will await with in- 
terest. 

However, with all of this going on, in- 
stead of passing laws to protect society, 
I believe it is made more difficult to pro- 
tect society. I am sure that when the 
people of this Nation have the chance to 
vote with regard to whether some Mem- 
bers of this body and the other body 
should be returned or kept at home and 
replaced by someone else, the people of 
this country will be heard and will ask 
some pointed question because the people 
are aroused by this matter. I am sure 
the Senator agrees with me. 

Mr. THURMOND. I have spoken all 
over the country and everywhere I have 
been this is the most sensitive issue in 
the country. There is no question of 
greater importance to the public today 
than the matter of law enforcement. 
The matter of law enforcement and 
Vietnam are the two big issues that peo- 
ple are thinking about today. The public 
4 going to demand that something be 

one. 

I realize, too, as President Johnson 
said, that law enforcement is a local and 
a State responsibility, as provided for 
under our Constitution, and it should 
remain so. But there are things we can 
do. We can unchain the law enforce- 
ment officers. The Supreme Court has 
put chains around them. They have 
chained them and they are not free to 
arrest and apprehend criminals and put 
them behind the bars as they could here- 
tofore, mainly because of the confes- 
sion decision that has been handed 
down. 

There is another thing we can do to 
help, and that is to pass an antiriot bill 
to deal with these people like Martin 
Luther King, Rap Brown, Stokely Car- 
michael, and other people who run 
across State lines to incite and stir up 
riots, dissension, and trouble. We can 
pass an antiriot bill and law enforce- 
ment officers would have authority un- 
der that bill to act. 

There is another thing we can do 
which is badly needed. A chief of police 
from Ohio came down and testified 
about some trouble they were having 
there. In the Steve Nelson case a few 
years ago, Nelson was convicted of sedi- 
tion in Pennsylvania in violation of State 
law. The case went to the Supreme 
Court. They released him on the theory 
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that when the Federal Government en- 
tered the field of sedition it preempted 
the States in the entire field of sedition. 
As a result of that action, sedition laws 
in 24 States were struck down. I under- 
stand that under State law they cannot 
prosecute for sedition in Ohio. There 
are not enough Federal officers and so 
they are in a predicament. The police- 
man came down and he testified along 
that line. He was from Cleveland. 

That is another thing we can do. We 
should reinstitute the right of a State to 
have sedition laws even though the Fed- 
eral Government has sedition laws. The 
Federal Government does not have 
enough people or facilities and it is not 
a police agency. We do not have a police 
agency. The FBI is an investigative 
agency. I think it would be wrong for the 
Federal Government to have a national 
police agency but we should reinstitute 
the authority for States to prosecute 
people for sedition. 

There are three things we can do. We 
can pass a safe streets bill with an 
amendment concerning confessions and 
wiretapping under certain conditions 
where there is an order from a judge and 
so forth, and other amendments which 
are pending. We can pass an antiriot bill. 
We can pass the necessary legislation to 
permit States again to have sedition 
laws. If we do those things it would help 
tremendously. 

In connection with the Committee on 
the Judiciary, if we can get a few 
changes in votes, perhaps only a change 
of one or two votes, we can pass those 
things. However, right now some mem- 
bers of the President’s own party are 
holding them up. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I hope the 
Senator and those who think as he does 
will offer some of these measures as 
amendments to this bill because I would, 
as one Member of this body, welcome the 
opportunity to correct some of these 
matters. It seems to me we have already 
waited too long. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
Louisiana has made a fine contribution 
in the probing questions which he has 
propounded and also in the discussion 
and statements he has made here on the 
floor of the Senate. I want to commend 
him on them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

(At this point Mr. Spoxd took the chair 
as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina yield before 
the Senator from Louisiana leaves the 
Chamber? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. I share the concern and 
reluctance of the Senator from South 
Carolina to see the creation of a na- 
tional police force. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that the Senator does have that 
reluctance? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
Michigan is correct. I do not favor a na- 
tional police agency or police system. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from South 
Carolina opposes the bill which the com- 
mittee reported, but he does support the 
Ervin amendment; is that not correct? 
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Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
South Carolina is going to support the 
Ervin amendment. 

Mr. HART. All right. The Ervin 
amendment has greater application to 
national police power than does the com- 
mittee bill. Does he not know that? Let 
us get specific about the examples cited 
in the exchange between the Senator 
from South Carolina and the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
South Carolina is going to support the 
Ervin amendment in preference to the 
present bill. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from South 
Carolina criticizes the committee bill be- 
cause a man can beat his wife, and there 
is no offense under the bill unless she is 
a civil rights worker. Does the Senator 
from South Carolina want to have a na- 
tional law that involves wife beating in 
every case? 

Mr. THURMOND. No. I am not in 
favor of that. Neither am I in favor of 
a law where a man can be guilty of a 
Federal law if he beats his wife if she 
is a civil rights worker. 

Mr. HART. Why, then, does the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina suggest this 
broader application of Federal authority 
under the Ervin amendment, to make 
it a Federal offense if one beats his wife, 
or if someone drops a pop bottle on 
someone in a car moving on an interstate 
highway? I think that is nonsense. There 
is no showing local authorities cannot 
handle wife-beating or bottle-dropping 
cases. I hope the day never comes when 
there is a showing that local State au- 
thorities are not doing their best to pro- 
tect against wife beating and to find the 
fellow and prosecute him if he drops a 
pop bottle on someone moving on an 
interstate highway. This bill does some- 
thing about the problem of someone 
shooting someone moving on an inter- 
state highway because that man has 
tried to vote or encouraged others to do 
it. That is the national application of 
Federal power, which is highly neces- 
sary. 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not think it is 
highly necessary. The Senator from 
South Carolina is against that provision, 
or any other provision in the bill. In 
other words, the Senator from South 
Carolina feels that the entire bill is 
unnecessary. 

Mr. HART. Then the Senator from 
Michigan and the Senator from South 
Carolina do not agree. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
South Carolina is not in favor of a Fed- 
eral law which favors any particular in- 
dividual or group for which a State can 
prosecute. 

Mr. HART. Why is the Senator from 
South Carolina supporting the Ervin 
amendment? 

Mr. THURMOND. Federal laws we al- 
ready have on the books dealing with 
kidnapping, narcotics, and things of that 
kind are proper. 

In other words, the Senator from 
South Carolina is not in favor of enlarg- 
ing Federal power, which the pending 
bill would do. If it came to either the 
Ervin amendment or this bill, I would 
certainly vote for the Ervin amendment 
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in preference to the committee bill be- 
cause, in my judgment, we do not need 
more Federal power. I do not think we 
should pass the pending bill because it 
is going to enlarge Federal power. 

Mr. HART. But the Ervin amendment 
would enlarge Federal power. 

Mr. THURMOND. One thing that the 
Ervin amendment would do would pro- 
tect the civil rights of everyone, not just 
one special group. I am not advocating 
the Ervin amendment but I am saying 
that of the two, if we are going to do it, 
let us give everyone their civil rights, not 
just one group. 

Mr. HART. In other words, let us 
broaden the use of Federal power in the 
instances where there is wife beating and 
the dropping of pop bottles on an inter- 
state highway. I say, let us not. 

Mr. THURMOND. Well, the Senator 
from Michigan is exaggerating tremen- 
dously on this whole subject, of course. 

Mr. HART. I listened to the colloquy 
between the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and the Senator from Louisiana 
about the police which, to me, was not 
at all related to consideration of H.R. 
2516. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Ervin amend- 
ment is designed to protect the civil 
rights of everyone, whereas the pending 
bill is designed to give special considera- 
tion to a certain group of people. So far 
as I am concerned, we can drop the 
whole thing right where it is. If the 
Senator from Michigan would agree to 
do that, we will withdraw the bill now. 

Mr. HART. I think I understand the 
basic objective of the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
vane Senator from South Carolina 

e 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I say to 
the Senator from Michigan that so far 
as I am concerned, or can determine, in 
Louisiana we do not have anyone try- 
ing to intimidate someone else out of 
voting. That is not our problem. Anyone 
who wants to register can get registered. 
No one will bother him one way or the 
other. That is not our problem. 

We do have a problem with Stokely 
Carmichael and H. Rap Brown and 
others of their ilk who are stirring up 
some of our fine citizens in Louisiana 
and giving them the wrong impression 
and wrong ideas that everyone is try- 
ing to do something evil to them because 
they are of a different race. That is what 
causes some persons to drop pop bottles 
or brickbats on the windshields of pass- 
ing cars from an overpass on an inter- 
state highway and which endangers the 
lives of drivers and passengers. That is 
a valuable civil right, our lives, or our 
eyes. 

My understanding is that it applies 
only if one is engaged in civil rights work. 

Mr. HART. Because he has been in- 
flamed against those who drive cars, or 
is intimidated in other ways. The com- 
mittee bill reaches that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But he does 
not even know who the man is in the 
automobile. 
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Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
Louisiana did not say that the man would 
drop a pop bottle because he was in- 
flamed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, That is right. 
Our problem concerns the dropping of a 
pop bottle or the firing of a rifle at a 
passing automobile on an interstate 
highway. We are not worried about 
someone trying to intimidate someone 
from voting. That is not the problem. 
It does not exist in my State. It does not 
happen. We do have the problem there 
with regard to people moving in inter- 
state commerce on an interstate highway, 
built with 90 percent of Federal money, 
having their rights interfered with. 

Let me say that if we are going to do 
something, it would seem to me it should 
be much more useful than that. We have 
the problem of overloaded jails, where we 
do not have enough space to put all the 
people in jail because of the confession 
rules of the Supreme Court, because we 
cannot bring cases to trial because of 
technicalities and impediments imposed 
by the Supreme Court. Those are our 
problems. That is something we should 
like to do something about, if we could, 
because it gives us a considerable amount 
of irritation, worry, and it also costs us 
a great deal of money. 

Mr. HART, I thank the Senator from 
South Carolina for his courtesy to me. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would be glad to yield further to the 
Senator from Michigan if he wants to 
ask the Senator from Louisiana some 
questions, 

Mr. HART. I want to say a few words, 
if the Senator from South Carolina has 
concluded his remarks, and I will make 
them on my own time. 

Mr. President, this business of techni- 
calities inhibiting the functioning of law 
enforcement has been one of the prob- 
lems attaching to social development all 
through our history. 

If anyone around here wants to say 
that it is just a technicality that we ar- 
raign a man promptly and tell him what 
he is charged with, well, let him argue 
that. But it happens that that is the dis- 
tinction between a police state and a free 
society. Thus, in the mind of one person, 
it is a technicality, and in the mind of 
another it is simply the application of 
our Bill of Rights. The Bill of Rights was 
written to protect us against the police. 
That was its purpose, to protect the citi- 
zen against government. Let us prove 
that we can afford the Bill of Rights for 
everyone, rich and poor. My children 
know their rights. So do I. We can ask 
for them at the police station. Society is 
better if everyone is guaranteed the 
same opportunities. It is not just a tech- 
nicality. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
with reference to the discussion that was 
had concerning the Bill of Rights and 
the Supreme Court decisions, it has been 
the view of this Senator for many years 
that the Nation got by quite well without 
the Mallory decision, which has been a 
real problem for law-enforcement officers 
ever since that date, and that it also got 
by very well without the Miranda de- 
pay that made confessions inadmis- 
sible. 
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I believe the Nation would be better 
off if—through proper constitutional 
means—we reversed both of those de- 
cisions and put the law back the way all 
lawyers thought it was prior to those 
decisions. I think that would, in many 
respects, improve society’s civil rights, 
because they would be better protected, 
at much less expense. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 132) ex- 
tending the dates for transmission of the 
Economic Report and the report of the 
Joint Economic Committee. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 827) to 
amend the Presidential Inaugural Cere- 
monies Act. 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Sunday Miami Herald for January 21, 
the “Publisher’s Notebook,” written by 
John S. Knight, is entitled Union's in a 
Sorry State and the People Know It.” 
This timely and perceptive commentary 
on the President’s state of the Union 
message to Congress, delivered last 
Wednesday, should be read by all think- 
ing American citizens, because it cuts 
away the glittering generalities con- 
tained in the message and bares the es- 
sence of the deeply serious state of our 
country. Implicit in Mr. Knight’s com- 
ments is the recognition that the people 
have grown tired and suspicious of 
speeches calculated to spread a false 
sense of psychological favor among them 
and that they realize it is deeds that 
count when it comes to really doing 
something about inflation and high in- 
terest rates. Until the President and his 
administration face up to the need for 
prudent spending and sound financial 
policies, this suspicion will grow. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no assurance that this 
will be done, and that is why Mr. Knight 
forecasts trouble ahead for our country 
and its people. 

In the same edition is an excellent 
editorial entitled “National Debt Gross 
Indeed.” It is too bad that so few news- 
papers in this country have either the 
perceptiveness or the willingness to point 
out that the gross national product, 
which the President and others in his 
administration so often refer to as an 
indicator of so-called prosperity, is really 
quite sick. The editorial notes that the 
apparent gain of 5.5 percent in the GNP 
for 1967 really was only 2.5 percent after 
taking into account the inflation factor. 
During the first quarter of 1967, all of 
the increased GNP consisted of infia- 
tion, and during the last quarter half the 
gain consisted of inflation. I have been 
pointing these facts of economic life out 
for the past 6 years, but it is only now, 
when people are really beginning to 
awaken to what is happening to them, 
that much attention is being paid to 
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them. A salute to the Miami Herald, a 
great newspaper, for its effort to en- 
lighten the citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two items from the Miami Herald be 
placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


UNION’s IN A Sorry STATE AND THE PEOPLE 
KNOW Ir 


The Constitution provides that the Presi- 
dent “shall from time to time give to the 
Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient.” 

Last Wednesday evening, Lyndon Baines 
Johnson discharged this constitutional re- 
quirement and, through the miracle of 
modern electronic communications, spoke to 
the nation as well. 

What he had to say will not be recalled 
in history as one of the great State of the 
Union messages. There was nothing new on 
the Vietnam war but merely a reiteration 
of our willingness to stop the bombing “if 
a basis for peace talks can be established.” 

The President's recommendation on remov- 
ing the 26 per cent “gold cover” for dollars 
in circulation had been anticipated. His 
speech contained the usual pleas for pro- 
grams to provide more jobs, additional hous- 
ing, implementation of the “model cities” 
project and greater protection for the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Johnson drew enthusiastic applause 
when he said “the American people have had 
enough of rising crime and lawlessness in the 
country.” His call for enactment of a tax 
increase was greeted with silence as was 
his reference to a “tight budget” of $186 
billion in expenditures with anticipated reve- 
nues of $178 billion—provided the tax sur- 
charge is enacted. 


NOW AND THEN 


The President’s denunciation of crime in 
the streets is commendable. On December 27, 
he signed a law which makes it unlawful to 
riot or to incite to riot in the District of 
Columbia. 

Yet in 1965, Mr. Johnson encouraged Ne- 
groes to demonstrate and demand. On Au- 
gust 3 of that year, he said to an audience 
on the south lawn of the White House: “Go 
out into the hinterland and rouse the masses 
and blow the bugles and tell them that their 
hour has arrived and their day is here.” 

In a speech to a joint session of Congress 
on March 15, 1965, the President used the cry 
of demonstrators: “We shall overcome!” 

Lyndon Johnson was playing with fire in 
those days. Only when he was badly singed 
did his mood change. Several years ago the 
President appointed a panel of leading citi- 
zens to consider the growth of crime in this 
country. Yet little was done. 

Now, it appears, the much delayed war on 
crime is to be a leading campaign theme in 
1968. 

Similarly, the tax surcharge which is badly 
needed if we are to avoid astronomical budget 
deficits should have been enacted two years 
ago when the economy was riding high. 

But despite advice from without and 
within his own administration to move 
ahead, the President stalled and delayed. 
Now the attitude of Congress, including 
House Ways and Means Committee Chairman 
Wilbur Mills, is that substantial cuts in gov- 
ernment spending must be made before the 
tax increase can be approved. 

In other words, Mr. Johnson is not trusted 
by his own party. Leading Democrats and 
Republicans in Congress simply do not give 
the President high marks for fiscal respon- 
sibility. 
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Lyndon Johnson talks of the need for 
strengthening the international monetary 
system. Yet it has been the free-wheeling 
policies of this administration which have 
eroded the dollar in a tragic demonstration 
of economic illiteracy. 

Congress, too, must share this responsi- 
bility. In voting appropriations which at 
times were even higher than requested by 
the White House, a majority of its members 
disregarded sound principles of economics. 


UNHEALTHY ECONOMY 


The President’s belated concern over rising 
prices, high interest rates and “a continuing 
erosion of the American dollar” is likewise 
the apprehension of his fellow countrymen. 

Years of unbalanced budgets, huge deficits 
and resulting inflation place the wisdom of 
government's money managers” under sharp 
questioning. 

Mr, Johnson did not heed the advice given 
in 1965 and 1966 that the dollar was in 
trouble. He was critical of the Federal Re- 
serve Board for acting responsibly in curbing 
the money supply, The President belongs to 
the “easy money” cult, yet interest rates are 
higher now than at any time since the Civil 
War. 

U.S. News & World Report advises that until 
late in 1967, “high U.S. officials pooh-poohed 
any possible danger to the dollar. On Jan. 1, 
they sounded a firm alarm.“ 

To the President’s credit, he repeatedly 
urged both business and labor to exercise 
restraint in pricing and wages. But his good 
friend George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, has consistently ignored all government- 
suggested guidelines. 

The old 3.2 per cent formula is now being 
doubled in contract settlements, Business 
and industry advance prices as production 
and other costs continue to rise. 

The result is an unhealthy economy which 
undermines confidence and benefits neither 
the worker nor the producer. 


TROUBLE AHEAD 


In a masterpiece of understatement, the 
President warns that “there are some clouds 
on the horizon.” 

Indeed there are. And they will not be dis- 
persed until Mr. Johnson discovers that all 
problems cannot be resolved by the mere 
spending of more and more money. 

The national restlessness, which Mr. John- 
son likens to the stirring and troubled waters 
when a great ship cuts through the sea, is 
not so easily explained by a figure of speech. 

The state of the Union is not good, and 
the people know it. 


NATIONAL Dest Gross INDEED 


In one motion recently the Treasury put 
$2.5 billion in new cash borrowing on its 
books. 

With that, the national debt Jumped to 
$348.17 billion, a record. In consequence 
the new budget must add $900 million just 
in interest on the federal debt. 

Interest payments for the current fiscal 
year already amount to $14 billion. Expressed 
another way, the $14 billion nearly equals 
the taxable income of 5.7 million taxpayers 
whose adjusted gross income is between 
$5,000 and $6,000 a year. 

Nobody passed a law to add $900 million 
to the debt. No one appropriated a penny 
to put this additional burden on the tax- 
payers. It happened automatically. 

Governmental debt cannot be ducked or 
dodged. It must be paid or the government 
becomes insolvent. As it becomes progressive 
it becomes ever more alarming. At the start 
of the Second World War the ratio of the 
national debt to the Gross National Product 
was about 20 per cent. Since then it has risen 
to nearly 45 per cent. 

By the same token, debt becomes infia- 
tionary. It increases the cost of government 
without yielding any product or any service. 
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The Gross National Product, which is the 
sum of all the goods and services produced, 
has also become a sort of barometer of infla- 
tion, As we pointed out the other day, half 
of the fourth quarter increase in the GNP 
could be charged to inflation, 

For the year, the GNP rose nearly $42 
billion. This seems reassuring, for it is a 
gain of 5.5 per cent over 1966. But so much 
of the gain was in the form of higher prices, 
admits the Commerce Department, that the 
real growth was only about 2.5 per cent. 

In his State of the Union message Presi- 
dent Johnson struck inflation a glancing 
blow, and only then with the back of his 
hand. 

But inflation surely becomes a sinister 
reality when rapidly rising debt and higher 
prices cut into the real income of the Amer- 
ican people, 

The facts are plain. It is time to regard 
them as perilous. 


THE ANTI-INFLATIONARY DRIVE 
NEEDS A PERFECT PARLAY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Washington Post appears an 
article by the distinguished economist, 
J. A. Livingston, entitled “The Anti- 
Inflationary Drive Needs a Perfect Par- 
lay,” which also properly takes to task 
the proud pronouncement of the Presi- 
dent of an $800 billion gross national 
product as evidence of continued pros- 
perity. Mr. Livingston uses the same ap- 
proach I have been following in show- 
ing the seriousness of the inflation to 
which our people have been subjected 
over the past 10 years—a grand total of 
$120 billion. This is what has been taken 
away from our people in purchasing 
power by inflation—taken away as surely 
as taxes take away purchasing power. 
And Mr. Livingston notes that the con- 
tinued large deficit forecast by the Presi- 
dent means more inflation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Livingston article be placed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe ANTI-INFLATION DRIVE NEEDS A PERFECT 
PARLEY 


(By J. A. Livingston) 

The Department of Commerce provided 
the statistical obbligato for President John- 
son's Election Year Processional—‘Onward 
Forever.” 

Its fourth-quarter estimate of the Na- 
tion’s output of goods and services—Gross 
National Product—indicated a climb to above 
$800 billion a year. 

An $800 billion economy! Can’t you rehear 
the roll of those rich, round numbers as the 
President pledged another year of prosperity 
in his State-of-the-Union recital. 

But there were provisos. Americans must 
put national necessity ahead of personal 
advantage. Businessmen and wage earners 
must be restrained in price and wage in- 
creases, Tourists can’t expect to travel with- 
out limit, The balance-of-payments deficit 
must be eliminated. Inflation must be curbed. 

President Johnson countenances no ces- 
sation in the ceaseless push for greater em- 
ployment and economic growth. And so ex- 
pectations will push forward—more of every- 
thing for more people. But will this curb 
inflation? 

Inflation is like Carl Sandburg’s fog. It 
“comes on little cat feet” and takes over. It 
envelops the prices on the shelves of super- 
markets. It steals around the tables where 
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labor and management representatives nego- 
tiate wage contracts. It permeates Wall 
Street. 

That’s why corporations have to pay more 
than 6 per cent to borrow money. If prices 
rise at 3 per cent a year, an income of 6 per 
cent is halved, Thirty dollars of the inter- 
est on each $1000 bond has to be set aside 
to preserve the principal—to keep the buy- 
ing power in the same place. 

“Many littles make a much,” said Cer- 
vantes. That's inflation—little by little it 
becomes a habit, an expectation, a convic- 
tion, and alas, a way of life. 

This table provides a rough measure of 
each year’s inflation. First, it shows the 
quantity of goods and services produced at 
the previous year’s price levels. This is called 
“Real GNP.” Then it shows the actual GNP— 
the sum (in billions) that you and I paid 
for those goods and services. The difference 
is inflation: 


Year Real GNP” GNP Inflation 
$436. 0 $447.3 $11.3 
476.1 483.7 7.6 
495. 3 503.7 8.4 
513.4 520.1 6.7 
554.2 560. 3 6.1 
582. 9 590. 5 7.6 
623.1 632. 4 9.3 
671.1 683.9 12.8 
723.8 743.3 19.5 
762. 1 785.0 22.9 
775.6 807.6 32,0 


In 1967, Americans paid $785 billion for 
goods and services which (if wages and prices 
hadn’t changed) would have cost $665 billion 
ten years before. So the cumulative inflation 
came to $120 billion. 

Inflation has accelerated as it accumu- 
lated—1.50% in 1964; then 1.9% in the next 
year; 2.7% in 1966; then 3% for the full year 
1967, but, in the last three months, 4%. 

In the last quarter of 1967, the GNP 
reached an annual rate of $808 billion. But 
$32 billion of that was inflation. 

“The first panacea for a mismanaged na- 
tion,” said Ernest Hemingway, “is inflation of 
the currency. The second is war. Both bring 
a temporary prosperity.” 

Nineteen-sixty-eight is the year in which 
the President can—must—prove Hemingway 
wrong. To do so, he needs a perfect parlay. 

Congress must give him his tax surcharge. 

Americans must obediently accept curbs on 
foreign spending, lending and investing. 
Businessmen and labor leaders must exercise 
restraint in an environment which favors the 
opposite—grabbing what you can while you 
can. 
The Budget may be “tight” to the Presi- 
dent, but fiscally, it’s still expansionary. The 
deficit is substantial. Therefore, the most the 
President can hope for—if all goes well—is 
to stay the pace of inflation, not to stop it. 
That means more infiation—more habitua- 
tion to it. 

The President said it: This is the year that 
will test Americans—test our capacity to 
manage a war and manage an economy. It 
will also test the President. It will be a year 
of great trial. Let’s hope there’s no error. 


DELAY HINTED ON FARMER 
SUBSIDY PAY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in last 
Friday’s Des Moines Register, an article 
by Nick Kotz, of the Washington bureau 
of the Register, entitled “Hint Delay on 
Farmer Subsidy Pay,” merits comment. 

The article points out that thousands 
of feed grain farmers may have to bor- 
row additional money from the bank this 
spring if the Johnson administration fol- 
lows through on a tentative decision to 
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withhold until later in the year price 
support payments to those farmers sign- 
ing up for the program. These advance 
payments were made last year—to the 
extent of one-half the full payment— 
and a good many farmers have made 
plans for expenditure this year on the 
assumption that such a payment policy 
would be followed this year. 

Apparently the idea behind delay in 
making advance payments is that the 
budget deficit for fiscal 1968 is so awful 
that something must be done to try to 
reduce it. Advance payments would run 
into several hundred millions of dollars; 
and if they are delayed until after the 
end of the current fiscal year, the deficit 
will be that much less. Indications are 
that the deficit for the following fiscal 
year will be deeply serious too, but not as 
terrible as for this fiscal year. 

At the very least this is a very poor 
year to start changing the policy on ad- 
vance payments. Farmers are in a worse 
position now than they have been for a 
long time, and interest rates are the 
highest since the Civil War. It would 
seem that the administration should con- 
tinue its policy on advance payments to 
relieve farmers of the need to borrow 
money under such conditions. At the 
same time, the administration does in- 
deed have the discretionary authority to 
make advance payments or to hold up on 
them—a discretion granted by the Con- 
gress which is just one example of the 
type discretion I felt was undesirable in 
the administration’s feed grains pro- 
gram, 

The administration is hoping for 
strong participation in the diversion pro- 
gram this year, and advance payments 
would be a factor in many farmers’ de- 
cisions on whether or not to participate. 

This, of course, raises the possibility 
that the administration might decide to 
limit advance payments to those farmers 
who qualify for diversion payments by 
diverting acreage in addition to that 
needed to qualify under the program. 
While this might serve as an inducement 
for the diversion of more acres, it could 
also serve to discourage many farmers 
from coming into the program on a min- 
imal qualifying basis and thus tend to 
frustrate the administration’s goal of 
diverting 10 million acres of feed grains 
more than last year. A 

In any event, due to the worsening 
cost-price squeeze which this adminis- 
tration’s policies have caused our farm- 
ers, I hope that the policy of advance 
payments will be made in a manner 
which recognizes the tight money situa- 
tion under which farmers who do not 
receive advance payments will be placed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Register article and an ASCS Commodity 
Fact Sheet of December 1967 from the 
USDA be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and fact sheet were ordered to be 
placed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Des Moines Register, Jan. 19, 1968] 
Hint DELAY on FARMER SUBSIDY PAY—WOULD 
Have To SEEK BANK LOANS 
(By Nick Kotz) 


Wasuincton, D. C.- Thousands of feed 
grain farmers may have to borrow additional 
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money from the bank this spring if the John- 
son administration follows through on its 
tentative decision to withhold price support 
payments until later in the year. 

Such a decision by the administration is 
certain to draw a furious reaction from 
many farmers, but the administration is 
still seriously considering the move as a 
means of easing serious budgetary problems. 


According 
tion vould ease its budgetary problems by 
holding off on these payments until the new 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1968. By so doing, 
the government could ease the deficit in fiscal 
1968 and cut down on government interest 
costs. 

LOOK ELSEWHERE 

Farmers who count on the early payment 
to finance planting operations would have to 
look elsewhere for necessary capital. Farmers 
who need to borrow money thus would have 
the additional costs of interest payments. 

Iowa's five Republican House members 
voiced concern about the withheld payments 
in a statement Tuesday. 

The Iowans said: “Disturbing rumors that 
no advance feed grain payments will be made 
on the 1968 program should be laid to rest 
by an immediate announcement by the sec- 
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retary of agriculture that these early pay- 
ments will continue, as they have during the 
past seven * 

The Iowans also called for immediate con- 
gressional approval of a House- passed bill per- 
mitting wheat farmers to receive advance 
payments. 

Normally, the Agriculture Department has 
given feed grain farmers one-half of their 
price support payments in February and 
March when they sign up in the production 
control program, Farmers have received the 
second half of the payment later in the year 
when the crop is in. 

RECEIVE QUERIES 

Midwest congressmen have been receiving 
queries from farmers who are growing nerv- 
ous over the possibility of withheld pay- 
ments. 

Normally, the department would already 
have made a routine announcement concern- 
ing the advance payments. 

The ranking department official said the 
decision is now being discussed at the high- 
est levels of the government, with the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and White House 
involved. 


[From ASCS Commodity Fact Sheet, 
December 1967] 


Price support: The 1968 crop national 
average support prices are: 


Loan rate Price-support payment rate Total support 
zeo Ep EN $1.05 per bushel_............ 30 cents per bushel._......... $1.35 per bushel. 
Grain sorghum__...........- $1.61 per hundredweight__-... 53 cents per hundredweight.__ $2.14 per hundredweight. 


Total average support for these feed grains 
is the same as for the 1967 crop but higher 
than for 1965 and 1966. 

Program objective: The program is de- 
signed to reduce total supplies to strengthen 
prices. The target is to divert about 30 mil- 
lion acres, or 10 million more than under 
the 1967 program, to change this year’s 2 to 
3 percent overproduction to 2 to 3 percent 
underproduction next year. 

October 1967 situation: Good crops at 
home and abroad in 1966-67 have led to 
world-wide extra production of grains. Im- 
porting nations have less need. Exporters 
have more to offer. Big world crop has pressed 


hard on U.S. prices. Keen competition last 
year cut U.S. exports by 7 million tons from 
1965-66 level, and they are not expected to 
return to that level this year, Carryover 
stocks are estimated to go up from about 37 
million tons October 1, 1967 to 43 million 
tons a year later, going into the 1968-69 
crop marketing year. The 1968 program aims 
to hold October 1, 1969 carryover to a lower 
figure. 

Price support loans: Price support is avail- 
able to participants in the 1968 feed grain 
program. Price support through loans and 
purchases will be available from harvest 
time through June 30 in most States. Corn 
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and sorghum loans mature on July 
31, 1969 in most States. 

Price support payments: Price-sup 
payments will be based on the projected yield 
of acres planted, up to 50 percent of the corn 
and grain sorghum base acreage on the farm, 

Acreage diversion: To participate in the 
1968 feed grain program, producers need to 
reduce their corn and grain sorghum acre- 
age base by 20 percent and apply this diverted 
acreage to conserving uses, No diversion pay- 
ments will be made for this 20 percent mini- 
mum diversion, except for small farm acre- 
ages (see below)—the same as in 1966 and 
1967. Additional acreage diversion will be 
possible up to a total of 50 percent of the 
base or 25 acres, whichever is larger. This is 
the same as for 1966. The acreage diversion 
payment rate will be at 45 percent of the 
total price support times the projected yield 
compared with 50 percent in 1966. However, 
projected yields for 1968 are higher than they 
were in 1966. 

Small farm provisions: A farm with a base 
of 25 acres or less will get a payment on the 
first 20 percent acreage diversion at 20 per- 
cent of the total support rate times yield, 
and on the remaining acreage diverted at the 
45 percent payment rate. As in 1966 and 1967, 
producers with corn-grain sorghum base 
acreages up to 125 acres will have the option 
to temporarily reduce this base down to 25 
acres and still be eligible for the small farm 
provision on the condition that neither corn 
nor grain sorghum will be planted for harvest 
and that 25 acres are diverted to conserving 
use. 

Other provisions: Conserving base and 
substitution features are essentially the same 
as in 1966 and 1967. Cropland acres diverted 
to conservation uses are to be in addition to 
the farm’s established conserving base. Pro- 
ducers who comply with the wheat and feed 
grain programs may substitute feed grains 
for wheat, or wheat for feed grains, within 
the total acreages permitted under both pro- 
grams 


Feed grain program signup: Signup for 
participation in the 1968 feed grain program 
will be during February-March 1968. 

CCC investment: As of October 31, 1967, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation invest- 
ment in corn and grain sorghum totaled 
$628.3 million on 597.8 million bushels, com- 
pared to $1,036.7 million on 935.4 million 
bushels on October 31, 1966. Of the October 
$1, 1967, total, 266.4 million bushels were 
under loan and 331.4 million bushels were in 
inventory. 


Number Base acreage Acreage diver- Payments Number Base acreage Acreage diver- Payments 
Year of farms on farms sion on farms §$=—————___—_- Year of farms on farms sion on farmdwꝗꝓͤ 
participating Participating participating Diversion Price support participating participating participating Diversion Price support 
(acres) (acres) (acres)! (acres) 
1,147,000 63,600,000 25,200,000 $782,000,000 ............. 8 1,424,000 83, 200, 000 34. 800, 000 3951, 000. 000 $431, 009, 000 
1,250,000 88, 100, 000 28, 200. 000 843. 000, 000 . . o EEEE 1,404,000 79, 000, 000 34,700,000 710,000,000 586,000,000 
1,195,000 72,600,000 24. 500, 000 462,000,000 8382. 000. 000 
1,243,000 73. 500. 000 232, 400, 000 886. 000, 000 282. 000. 000 || 1967 2 1. 380, 000 70, 057, 000 3 21, 500, 000 1 $964, 000, 000 
1 Corn and grain sorghum were included each year and barley in the 1962 through 1966 feed Signup Le 
grain progtams. 3 Estimated. 
PRODUCTION AND USE OF 4 FEED GRAINS (CORN, GRAIN SORGHUM, BARLEY, AND OATS) 
Acreage Yield Produc- Domestic Total Ending Acreage Yield Produc- Domestic Total Ending 
Crop year har- peracre tion 2 use? Exports? Use? carry- Crop year har- peracre tion 2 use? Exports? Use? carry- 
vested! (tons) over? vested! (tons) over? 
127.5 1.22 155.5 132. 8 12.7 145.5 85.0 97.1 1.38 134.2 127.5 21.6 149.1 54.8 
105. 3 1.33 139.8 135.8 17.3 153.1 72.2 96. 0 1.64 157.4 141.3 29.1 170, 4 42,1 
101.9 1.39 141.7 132.9 16.8 149.7 64.4 97.8 1.61 157.2 140.6 22.0 162.6 37.0 
105. 1 1. 46 153.8 130. 5 18.8 149.3 69.3 102.0 1.72 176.0 147.8 22.5 170.3 43.0 


In millions of acres. 2 In millions of tons. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


CORN 
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production, support price, average price, crop value, Government payments] 


Production ational average verage p ‘arm uction ational average verage price ‘arm 
roducti National A rice F: Producti National A Fi 
Crop (million support 4700 to farmers 1 value? Government payments Crop (million support to farmers ! value? Government payments 
year bushels) (per bushel) (per bushel) (millions) (millions, year bushels) (per bushel) (per bushel) (millions) (millions 
(grain) (grain) 
1933... 2,104.7 $0. 494 $1, 246.8 None. 1967... 4,651.6 $1.35c, $0.30d, ee 3 
1934... 1, 146.7 802 1,181.5 $311.9 corn-hog. b $1,956; 00, % „6 
1935... 2,001.4 632 1,506.3 $176.9 corn-hog. 
1936... 1,258.7 1.035 1,571.9 None. 
1937... 2,349.4 49 1,369.5 None. GRAIN SORGHUM 
1938... 2,300.1 409 1,239.6 $61 conservation. 
1939... 2,341.6 542 1,465.1 $149.9 conservation. 
1940... 2,206.9 601 1,518.7 $129.8 and parity. 1940... O58: 0 8 Ween $0. 87 $41.0 
1941... 2,414.4 736 1,991.1 11881 and parity. 1941... 113.5 . 88. 1.03 62.3 
1942... 2, 801. 8 894 2,813.8 $188.1 and parity. 1942... 109.7 $0.98. 141 85.2 
1943... 2, 668. 5 1.08 3,328.5 $129.5 and parity. 1943... 109.5 $1.52 2.04 124.9 
1944... 2,801.6 1,03 3, 353.2 1944... 185.0 $1.70. 1.63 168. 9 
1945... 2,577.4 1.23 3,651.9 1945... 96.1 FI. 2.14 114.8 
1946... 2, 916.1 1.52 5,028. 3 1946... 106.0 $1.7 2. 50 147,4 
1947... 2, 108. 3 2.16 5, 082.7 1947... 93.2 221 3.27 171.0 
1948... 3, 307.0 1.28 5,675.1 1948... 131.4. $2.31... 2.29 168, 2 
1949... 2,946.2 1,24 3, 666, 0 1949... 148.5 320.9 2.02 167.0 
1950... 2,764.1 1,52 4,222.4 1950... 233.5 oF 1.88 245.3 
1951... 2,628.9 1.66 4,364.7 1951.— 162.9 17 2.36 215.5 
1952... 2,980. 8 1.52 4, 557.0 1952... 90.7 $2.38 2.82 142.2 
1953... 2,881.8 1.48 4,291.4 1953... 115.7 $2. 43. 2.36 152.0 
1954... 2,707.9 1.43 3,872.4 1954... 235.6 $2.28 2.25 296. 1 
1955... 2,872.9 1.35 3, 848. 6 1955... 242.6 $1.78 1.74 238. 0 
1956... 3, 075.3 1. 29 3,967.3 $170.2 acreage. 1956... 204.9 $1.97 2.05 236, 0 
1957... 3,045.4 1.11 3,393.5 $194.3 reserve. 1957... 567.5 $1.86 1.24 550. 6 
1958... 3, 356. 2 1.12 3,755.6 $280.4 soil bank. 1958 581.0 $1.83 1.78 579.6 
1959... 3,824.6 1.05 4,013.1 1959... 555.4 f. §2 1. 53 471.8 
1960... 3,906.9 1,00 3,928.8 1960... 620.0 $1.52 1.49 514.7 
1961... 3,597.8 1.10 3,939.0 $645.4 feed. 1961... 480.2 $1.9. 1.80 482.5 $136. 5 feed. 
1962... 3,606.3 $1.20 1.12 4.025. 3 rae grain, 1962___ GUO . 1.82 515.9 $123.8 grain. 
1963... 4,019.2 $1.25c, 9134 1102 1. 11 (1.19) 4,454.0 $679.8 program. 1963... 585.4 $2.00c, $0.29d, gizle- 1.74 t92 519.8 $123.4 program. 
1964... 3, 484. 3 $1.25c, $0.15d, $1.10e. 1.17 4(1.23) 4,064.2 7 * 1964... 489.8 $2.00c, $0.23d, $1.77e. 1.87 4 (2.04 513.7 $184.4 program 
1965... 4, 084. 3 11205 30.20 d, $1.05e. 1.16 (1. 24) 4,731.9 $1,094.1 program. 1965... 672.7 $2.00c, $0.35d, 4 1.79 4 (2.00 668. 0 5.0 program, 
1966... 4, 103. 3 $1.30c, $0.30d, $1.00e. 1. 29 (1. 40) 5,285.3 $1,028.0 program. 33 g i 8158 peed nae 1.86 42.15 746.2 $219.9 program. 
pees 3 3 .53d, SI. Sle. 
3 2114 $0.53, 81.8 le. 
1 Table 30 feed statistics throu: Season average price including the price-support payment averaged to reflect total production. 


1966 (S. B. No. uo, 


2 Farm value based on production of all corn from 1933 through 1948 and on production of corn 


for grain only beginning 1949. 
3 


mmercial corn-producing area only. Level outside the commercial area was 75 percent of the 
nied within the area, except 1956 when it was 82.5 percent and 1957 when it was 70 percent of 
parity. 
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ments; pport price for farmers who did not comply with acreage allotments; c—Total support; 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 132) extend- 
ing the dates for transmission of the 
Economic Report and the report of the 


Joint Economic Committee, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
in accordance with the order Friday last, 
I move that the Senate now stand in 
adjournment until 12 noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 


o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Tuesday, January 23, 
1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the 
Senate January 22, 1968: 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Clark M. Clifford, of Maryland, to be Sec- 
retary of Defense. 
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Chester, Pa., Chapter, Order of DeMolay 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Ches- 
ter chapter, Order of DeMolay, in my 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, has 
been honored as the world’s most out- 
standing DeMolay chapter. 

I believe that these responsible and 
dedicated teenaged men are much more 
representative of America’s youth today 
than are those who capture the head- 
lines with their antics. 

As a Mason, I am proud of the young 
men in Chester County, Pa., who have 
earned this honor for our Common- 
wealth. Their accomplishments are out- 
lined in the following news article, 
which was released at the time of the 
award. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
above-mentioned article included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHESTER CHAPTER, ORDER OF DrMoray REC- 
OGNIZED AS WORLD'S BEST CHAPTER 


Kansas Crry, Mo., November 10, 1967.— 
The International Supreme Council of the 
Order of DeMolay announced today that 
Chester Chapter has been named the World’s 
Best Chapter. The No, 1 ranking from among 
the 2,504 Chapters of the Order throughout 
the 50 United States, Canada, and 16 foreign 
countries, is conferred by the International 
Supreme Council upon the Chapter deemed 
to be the best all-round group in the De- 
Molay movement, 

In the announcement, George M. 
Saunders, the Grand Secretary, said, “This is 
certainly a notable distinction, and the Su- 
preme Council is proud of your efforts.” 

Saunders cited some of the accomplish- 
ments of the Chester Chapter which were 
taken into consideration by the Order's gov- 


erning body in making the decision, They 
included the following: 


MEMBERSHIP 
Eighty-six new members initiated during 


the year 358.33% of membership quota made. 
Earned second consecutive Gold Honor 


z Earned second consecutive Advisor's Honor 
ey. 
Earned 3 Grand Master's Plaques, 
Membership plaque from Grand Com- 
mandery of Knights Templar of Pennsyl- 
vania, 
Earned 9 Blue and White Honor Keys. 
Supreme Council Blue and Gold Ribbons. 
Net increase in membership of 48%. 
Eighth place in world membership competi- 
tion. 
RITUAL 
First place, Initiatory Degree Competition. 
First place, DeMolay Degree Competition. 
Conferred work before 7 Masonic Bodies. 
Public Funeral Service. 
Two Majority Services. 
Two Public Installations of Officers. 
Public conferral of the Degree of Chevalier. 
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ACTIVITIES 

First place Visitations Competition 
(traveled over 200,000 miles through six 
States and the District of Columbia). 

First place Representative DeMeloy Com- 
petition. 

First place Chapter of the Year (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

Second place Chapter Newspapers Compe- 
tition. 

Twenty-eight members completed the 
Leadership Correspondence Course. 

Established Drill Team and Chorus. 

Basketball and Softball Teams. 

Sixteen members attended Leadership 
Camp in Becket, Massachusetts. 

First place, Essay Competition (Pennsyl- 
Oratorical Competition 
(Penna.). 

Second place, Oratorical Competition (In- 
ternational). 

Participated in dedication of George Wash- 
ington Masonic Statue at Freedoms Founda- 
tion in Valley Forge. 

District Winner, Grand Commandery, 
Knights Templar, of Pennsylvania Scholar- 
ship. 

Civil Service Projects for: Delco TB Center, 
Chester-Crozer and and Taylor Hospitals, 
Salvation Army, Delco Blind Center. 

Painted Masonic Temple during summer. 

Held 4 church services. 

DeMolay Weék exhibit in the Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania (first time in history). 

Radio announcements about DeMolay. 

Two Members elected to Honorary Degree, 
the Degree of Chevalier. 

Chapter Advisor named Pennsylvania’s De- 
Molay Advisor of the Year. 

Member spoke before the Grand Holy 
Royal Arch Chapter of Pennsylvania in 
Annual Session. 

Active Public Speaking Team. 

Established Waiters Club and served many 
dinners, luncheons, banquets, and recep- 
tions, including reception for the Grand 
Commander of Pennsylvania. 

Served as ushers and cloak room attendants 
for Concert of the Scottish Rite Choir. 

Opened DeMolay Flea Shop business at 
Booths Corners Farmers Market and held 
numerous other fund-raising projects. 

Promoted Safe-Driving Program through- 
out Delaware County. 

Established DeMolay Rifle Team. 

Sponsored and taught DeMolay workshop 
for three DeMolay Districts. 

Member earned the Past Master 
ellor's Meritorious Service Award. 

Social activities included: Parties, picnics, 
dances, skating, bowling, swimming, trips, 
tours, shows, court trials. 

Commenting on the announcement, the 
Chapter’s Advisor, Robert F. Stark, said, “I 
strongly believe this title was earned by the 
almost unbelievable and tenacious dedica- 
tion to DeMolay by our boys. Their sincerity 
and their unselfish devotion to good living, 
the practice of DeMolay virtues, and Chester 
Chapter’s success are the most heartwarming 
examples of just how fine a group are teen- 
agers. 

“Credit must also be given to the hard- 
working and dedicated Advisory Council of 
Chester Chapter for the many hours of serv- 
ice to our young community in helping to 
make these boys better citizens. And we can- 
not forget those wonderful ladies of our 
Mothers Circle who have contributed so gen- 
erously in so many ways to our success.” 

In 1966 Chester Chapter was ranked as the 
No. 2 Chapter in the world. Their motto of 
“We do better because we try harder” worked 
very well for them in 1967. 

The Master Councilor of Chester Chapter 
is Charles A. Rothermel of Media; the Senior 
Councilor is Wayne L. Garrett of Aston 
Township; and the Junior Councilor is 
Walter H. Dzik of Folcroft. 

The Chapter was instituted in 1959 and is 


Coun- 
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sponsored by The Keystone Masonic Club of 
Chester. 

The presentation of the plaque designating 
Chester Chapter “World Champions of 
DeMolay” will be made at a banquet on 
February 24, 1968, at the PMC Colleges, 
Chester, The public is invited. 


Medicine’s Dressing-Room Talk at 
Halftime 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, because of 
my continuing interest in medical prob- 
lems, I devote a portion of my reading 
time to medical articles. 

It is no secret that private-sector med- 
icine has been invaded by huge doses of 
Federal intervention—in my opinion 
2 good and some extremely question- 
able. 

I came across a speech made to an 
all-doctor audience containing much 
wisdom which could enlighten those who 
wish to analyze the changing medical 
scene. Let me, a family doctor with years 
of general practice caring for patients of 
all ages, say to nonphysicians, “this is a 
thoughtful, honest and forthright mes- 
sage containing advice needed to keep 
American medicine the world’s best.” 

In spite of some Federal legislation 
unwelcomed by medicine this ballgame 
may end well and the following “pep 
talk” at the half made by my friend Dr. 
“Bing” Blasingame could make a great 
contribution toward that result: 


PROBLEMS OF A FREE HEALTH MARKET 


(By F. J. L. Blasingame, M.D., executive vice 
president, American Medical Association, 
Medical Society of the county of Monroe, 
Rochester, N.Y., December 19, 1967) 


Any physician today whose interest ex- 
tends beyond the immediate circumstances 
of his own career and encompasses the fu- 
ture of the medical profession as a whole 
must often feel that he could well declaim 
along with Shakespeare’s Hamlet: 


“The time is out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!“ 


Certainly the time does appear to be out 
of joint, and members of the medical pro- 
fession must accept the responsibility of pro- 
viding leadership in setting it right, 

The situation of the profession and of the 
entire health care field seems to be a series 
of incredible paradoxes which defy easy so- 
lution. 

As patients, people respect their individual 
physicians; but, as members of the public, 
those same people may seriously question 
the motives and methods of the medical pro- 
fession. 

More advances in the science of medicine 
and in the techniques of care have been 
developed in the last 20-odd years than in all 
of previous history; yet, it is during recent 
years that the clamor has arisen for changes 
in the functions of the medical profession. 

There are now more physicians and more 
health care personnel than ever before; but 
many shortages exist throughout the field. 

In summary, it can be said that in a large 
sense, medicine and its practitioners never 
had it so good. In another, equally large 
sense, however, medicine and its practition- 
ers never had it so bad. 
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As individuals, physicians enjoy a great 
many advantages. 

The individual physician of today is well- 
accepted by his patients, his colleagues, his 
peers, and the public. He is looked upon as 
a highly educated and well-trained person; 
as an effective practitioner of the science 
and art of medicine. He enjoys a prestigious 
position in society; has a good life with a 
good income; and has a busy, demanding 
but rewarding career from the standpoint 
of intellectual and emotional satisfactions 
as well as economic and material rewards. 

However, in spite of the favorable recog- 
nition they enjoy as individuals, members 
of the medical profession collectively are 
facing bad times. The social, political, and 
economic climate of today is not favorable; 
and there are indications that it may be 
worsening. 

One reason is the dichotomy of opinion 
that people hold toward the single physician 
and the medical profession. As a fairly sim- 
ple documentation of that contrast, con- 
sider the results of the survey taken in more 
than 400 randomly selected households right 
here in Monroe County, as reported in a 
November issue of JAMA. 

Regarding their own physician, respond- 
ents reported overwhelmingly that their doc- 
tor does not keep them waiting too long 
. ». Spends enough time with them... is 
willing to listen to problems. . . is sym- 
pathetic about personal and medical prob- 
lems . . . and provides a good examination. 
From 83 to 97 per cent of the respondents 
affirmed those positive features of their per- 
sonal medical care. 

By contrast, answers to questions about 
medicine in general made the same respond- 
ents sound like a different group of people. 

Slightly more than half said yesterday's 
family doctor gave better care than today’s 
modern specialist. Six out of ten accused 
doctors of being selfish and interested in 
their own financial gain. Forty per cent said 
doctors are so impersonal and scientific that 
they do not take a great deal of interest in 
their patients’ problems. Half reported that 
the way medicine is practiced today, the 
patient often is sent from one costly spe- 
cialist to another without finding out what 
is wrong. And a little more than 40 per cent 
said the AMA works to protect the interests 
of the doctor more than to maintain a high 
level of health care in the nation. 

In view of that kind of evidence, the wise 
physician no longer can believe that because 
he is a dedicated, well-informed practitioner, 
he is doing everything necessary to assure 
continuation of his present practices and 
those of his colleagues. 

Today's physiclans—and even more, their 
successors—may be in real jeopardy of social 
pressures that could relegate future physi- 
cians to a far less noble role in society than 
they traditionally have played. And although 
the pressures undoubtedly will be exerted for 
the ultimate good of society, as the public 
sees that good, the end result probably would 
be less desirable and could be disastrous, not 
only for the profession but for the very pub- 
lic which our profession is trying to serve. 

One of the most significant and most frus- 
trating of the paradoxes in the present sit- 
uation is that the pressure to revise the sys- 
tem of delivering health care has developed 
during the period of the greatest medical ad- 
vances and most outstanding successes, 

A truly impressive array of victories has 
been scored in the last generation in science, 
in medical research, in medical education, 
and in medical services. But that very success 
has been one of the major factors in the 
growth of a vastly increased demand for 
health services—not only by individuals, but 
also by both private and governmental agen- 
cies and organizations seeking medical bene- 
fits for their members or those for whom 
these groups feel responsible. 
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Increased demand—brought about also by 
such additional factors as increasing popu- 
lation and the growing affluence of the 
majority of citizens—has generated another 
of the paradoxes: shortages of health facili- 
ties and personnel in the midst of plenty. 

The United States today has more health 
facilities and more health manpower than 
it ever has had. This country has more hos- 
pitals than all the remainder of the world, 
The number of physicians has increased more 
rapidly than the general population, and the 
same is true for allied professions and occu- 
patlons. 

The ratio of physician to allied personnel, 
which was 1 to 10 not long ago, has reached 
1 to 13; and is expected to reach 1 to 17 
early in the next decade. 

Yet, the demand for services has out- 
stripped both the facilities and personnel 
available to provide these services, The health 
field now faces the third largest market in 
the United States; a market that very likely 
will become the largest by 1975. Expendi- 
tures for health care approach $50 billion a 
year and will continue to rise. 

This situation of rising demand creating 
shortages of facilities and personnel has 
brought about the public pressure for newer 
and better methods of providing care to all 
of society. 

To prevent that pressure from overwhelm- 
ing and constricting medical practice to the 
point where both physicians and their pati- 
ents may suffer irreparable harm, physicians 
must enlarge their sense of responsibility. 
They must be knowledgeable in more than 
the scientific techniques of medicine; they 
must be knowledgeable also of all the cir- 
cumstances under which medicine is being 
practiced and be well acquainted with the 
variety of questions being raised about medi- 
cine’s mission and how society might want 
that mission modified. 

Purthermore, physicians must provide lead- 
ership in formulating answers to those ques- 
tions. 

This problem is not unique to the United 
States. Because of this nation’s heritage of 
freedom, private enterprise, and individual 
initiative, the problem is only late in arriv- 
ing. It has already developed in many other 
countries, particularly in Western Europe. 

An outstanding example is Great Britain, 
whose system of health care has been cited 
as ideal by virtually every proponent of na- 
tional medical programs for this nation. In 
Britain, the arguments of physicians were 
successfully interpreted as being self-seeking 
and were overwhelmed by political and public 
pressure for universal health care financed 
by the government. 

This was done, and its implementation has 
impaired research; has failed to create educa- 
tional facilities; has lessened the amount and 
often the quality of care available to pa- 
tients; and has placed such restrictions on 
the life of the physician that many have 
found it intolerable and have left their 
country. 

The result has been the lessening of the 
availability of medical care because the 
patient load on remaining physicians became 
overbearing; and of the quality of care be- 
cause some of the emigrants had to be re- 
placed by foreign physicians who were less 
well trained and less qualified to serve. 
Gresham’s Law that the bad drives out the 
good under certain circumstances does not 
apply only to monetary systems. 

There are indications—much to the dis- 
may, I’m sure, of anglophiles among this 
nation’s advocates of federal health care for 
all—that the government of Britain has 
serious doubts whether that country can con- 
tinue to afford luxuries such as universal, 
“free” medical care, particularly when com- 
bined with many other welfare programs. 
British economists have pointed out that 
heavy social spending has used up treasury 
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funds that might have been spent better on 
more pressing national problems, such as de- 
veloping export industry. 

Britain’s Minister of Labor was recently 
quoted as stating that it is time for what 
he called a “constructive argument” about 
the way vast sums are paid in social benefits. 
In a speech, he asked whether such benefits 
should be provided—to quote him directly— 
“to those whose financial position makes 
them unnecessary? Or, alternately, should 
not the available resources be concentrated 
on those in the greatest need?” 

The United States is faced with a develop- 
ing situation which could become similar. 
Already there is a plethora of health legis- 
lation, for the implementation of which the 
federal government is spending huge 
amounts of its tax resources—while con- 
ducting a war and supporting simultaneously 
a wide variety of other welfare programs. 

Physicians and others in the health field 
must be aware that there is an agglutina- 
tion of forces in this country supporting the 
expansion of federal involvement in, and in- 
trusion into, the health field. Even giving 
those forces credit for being sincerely well- 
meaning, some of their premises can be 
questioned. 

They see medicine as the entitlement of 
all citizens, regardless of economic status, 
location, or other factor. 

They say medical care should be available 
under all conditions, in all locations, around 
the clock and around the calendar, to satisfy 
health needs. 

Most significantly, however, their belief is 
that some other party—sometimes unnamed, 
but usually designated as the federal gov- 
ernment—should pay for the services rather 
than the patient himself being responsible 
for any of the cost. 

The latter premise is supported by cer- 
tain labor leaders; by an apparently large 
group that has been accumulated in the 
executive branch of government; by mem- 
bers of the so-called liberal sector, in educa- 
tion and in the press; and by some among 
the public. 

Their contention looks good at short 
range. Certainly they have done a marvelous 
job of marketing their point of view: that 
it is in the public interest and is the rightful 
role of government to finance all health 
care. But, they appear to have given little 
or no thought to the ultimate cost to the 
taxpayers of this nation. 

They also have not considered the strictures 
that such a system could impose on the pro- 
fession and its ability to serve the people. 

There is little reason to believe that re- 
sults here would be significantly better than 
those in Great Britain, where there is vir- 
tually a scientific sterility; with very few 
new ideas in science having been developed 
since the imposition of national controls over 
the field of medicine. 

The medical profession has not made itself 
popular with many persons by its opposition 
to universal governmental health programs. 
We have been accused of seeking only to 
maintain a so-called antiquated status quo; 
and to strengthen our own financial position. 
Such accusations are not true, 

Regardless of the immediate consequences 
in adverse public opinion generated by medi- 
cine’s opponents in this matter, the medical 
profession is on solid ground, both morally 
and economically, in continuing to press for 
recognition of the fact that tax money spent 
on health should be limited to those who can 
demonstrate need; and further, that need 
should be determined locally. 

There are a number of ways to pay for 
health care. The most economical and pru- 
dent is cash. In addition, there is postpay- 
ment, which people use every day when they 
buy appliances, automobiles, or anything else 
they want. Another is insurance or the pre- 
payment mechanism, And finally, tax funds 
are—and should be—available for those not 
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able to meet their medical needs in any of the 
other ways, 

With that much background of the prob- 
lems that exist and the problems that are 
developing in the form of solutions with 
which our profession and many others cannot 
be in sympathy, let me turn to some of the 
answers the medical profession can and must 
give to questions that are being raised. 

One of the most serious problems, and one 
of the most visible problems, facing the medi- 
cal profession and its allies is how to help 
the public face the problems of inflation of 
health and medical care costs. 

In this crucial time, every physician has 
to recognize that not only is he caught up 
in the general inflation that affects every 
aspect of life, but he also is caught up in 
the very special inflationary effects that 
come to bear particularly on the health care 
field. This circumstance has come about be- 
cause of the insatiable demands of a society 
that has committed cash, insurance, and tax 
dollars in huge amounts to a field in which 
the available amount of talent and facilities 
is relatively limited. 

One thing that makes the problem worse 
is the attitude of surprise with which the 
supporters of federal health programs have 
publicly greeted the inflation of health care 
costs, These proponents act as though there 
were no possible suspicion that anything like 
that could have happened; and, because they 
have access to a great deal more space and 
time in the news media than medicine has, 
they have been able to pass their shocked 
indignation along to the public. 

What is not remembered by much of the 
public and is ignored by those who are seek- 
ing to put all of the blame on to medicine 
is the fact that for years the AMA predicted 
that medicare, if passed, would be highly 
inflationary. It has been. 

Medicaid also is inflationary, along with 
the two dozen or so other bills passed by the 
89th Congress to involve the direct expendi- 
ture of federal tax funds for health care for 
various segments of the population. 

Medicine already was in a rising market, 
because of other factors which had increased 
demand, when all of this legislation was 
passed. When an additional five to six billion 
dollars was infused into the medical market- 
place, economic stress was put on the profes- 
sion and the institutions of medicine that 
could reasonably have been expected to have 
an inflationary effect. This is exactly what 
has happened. 

Now, however, in an effort to draw atten- 
tion away from the effect of the programs 
they support, and to find a more convenient 
focus for public indignation, proponents of 
federal health programs are blaming physi- 
cians for rising medical care costs. 

Among those who are pointing a well-pub- 
licized finger at usual and customary charges, 
and talking about fee schedules, are the ad- 
ministrators of some third-party entities, 
who have long been involved in the financing 
of health care through private insurance 
and prepayment plans and now are involved 
also in federal funds through their function 
as agents of the government. 

Physicians have the awesome responsibil- 
ity, first, of recognizing these facts; and, 
second, of showing their truth to the public. 

In addition to whatever can be done on 
national and state levels by the organiza- 
tions of medicine, the individual physician 
can play a vital role in this task. 

His most important responsibility will be 
recognition of the fact that he is the purchas- 
ing agent of health and medical care for his 
patient. 

Physicians traditionally have been trained 
to do their very best for patients by 3 
only scientifically and only in terms of re- 
sults. That must now change. Every physician 
must now add another responsibility of equal 
importance, 

He must recognize at all times that every 
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decision he makes carries a price tag! If he 
puts a patient in the hospital, it costs money. 
If he prescribes, it costs money. If he advises 
a vacation or retirement, it costs the patient 
money. Every test, every treatment is a mat- 
ter of money as well as a matter of science. 

The individual physician is in the best pos- 
sible position, and the only real position, to 
help his patient make the most of whatever 
economic resources are available to him— 
whether they be in the form of cash, insur- 
ance, prepayment, or taxes. 

It is essential that physicians understand 
and accept these facts and utilize every op- 
portunity to help patients understand what 
is being done by the profession to assist them 
to make most prudent use of their dollars. 

Such opportunity certainly is not lacking. 
Physicians in the United States see 2,225,000 
patients every day, which means, statistically, 
that the total population of this country is 
seen four times a year. 

The second urgency to which physicians 
should give their attention is the need to in- 
crease the numbers of graduates from the 
medical schools of this country. This is a mat- 
ter that particularly concerns me, and cer- 
tainly is of equal concern to all physicians 
and to society. 

Recently, a report was prepared at the AMA 
comparing certain figures for the medical 
schools of 10 years ago with corresponding 
data for the same schools today. It was dis- 
turbing to see that while the budgets of the 
schools have risen dramatically, and the size 
of their faculties has gone up substantially, 
the output of medical graduates has in- 
creased relatively little. In three instances, 
the number of graduates actually had de- 
creased. In 44 of the schools, the increase in 
the number of graduates over the 10-year pe- 
riod was only five or fewer. 

Over-all, of course, the number of physi- 
cian graduates has increased because of larger 
enrollments in some of the older schools and 
because of the addition of new schools, & 
process which is continuing. 

However, medical manpower needs for the 
foreseeable future are not going to be met by 
present procedures. Innovations in medical 
education are going to have to be developed. 

The AMA has an opportunity—indeed, it 
has an obligation—to call public attention 
to this very special problem. Only public un- 
derstanding and the resultant public demand 
can bring about the necessary changes in 
present attitudes. 

The AMA has been subjected to unfair 
criticism for having limited the number of 
physicians, whereas the Association has been 
doing much to stimulate expansion of physi- 
cian education through helpful legislation, 
creation of facilities, and a full-scale careers 
program. The success of the recruiting efforts 
is reflected in the fact that twice as many 
qualified students apply for admission to 
medical schools as there is room for in those 
schools. It would seem, therefore, that the 
next move is up to the schools. 

The one thing that has not been done is to 
put AMA and public pressure on medical 
faculties and on those responsible for the 
administration of major universities to the 
degree that they will respond to the need. 

We should get on the side of the public 
more positively in this matter; which is on 
the side of the angels. The benefits of having 
more physicians are so many as to be almost 
beyond counting. To name only a few, the 
quality of care would improve because each 
physician would have fewer patients and 
more time to spend with each. The con- 
venience of medical care would improve be- 
cause more physicians would be available 
when needed. Areas that do not now have 
physicians could be served. 

To reach these highly desirable goals, how- 
ever, requires understanding and effort of 
our own profession, of the universities, and, 
above all, of the public. 

There is no one simple answer to how this 
job can be done. But there are some sugges- 
tions that make sense to me. 
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A basic necessity is that administrators 
and faculties of medical schools return to the 
concept that the prime mission of the school 
is the education of medical students so they 
can practice medicine. 

At least partly because of the us 
amounts of federal money available for re- 
search grants, research—essential and as im- 
portant as it is—has become an important— 
or more so—as teaching to the school as a 
whole; and more important than 
to many faculty members. It is not always 
the fault of the faculty member. Like 
teachers in other fields, he is a victim of the 
“publish or perish” syndrome of most col- 
leges and universities. Faculty reputations 
and advancement are based not on the 
ability to teach, but on research and its 
publications. 

Research must continue; but it is neces- 
sary that it be placed in a more balanced 
position in medical schools and that major 
financing arrangements permit such a 
change. Recent policy positions adopted by 
the American Medical Association at its Clin- 
ical Convention could assist in infi 
such a shift in the relationship between 

and research in medical schools. 

It takes relatively few brilliant researchers, 
with good facilities and financing, to turn 
out fresh new ideas which can be adapted 
to the teaching of students. While fewer 
papers might be published, it is reasonable 
to expect that those of real and significant 
content would continue to be produced. 

Another suggestion is that medical facul- 
ties utilize the facilities of the school more 
around the clock and around the calendar. 
There seems to be no good reason, except 
for tradition, why medical school must con- 
sist of four years of eight months each when 
a total term of three years of 11 months each 
would afford just as much education and 
would save a year of the life of both the 
student and his faculty. 

Another aspect of better utilizing facilities 
would be to use laboratories more fully, The 
bottleneck in medical education comes in 
what is now the first two years, in the teach- 
ing of such subjects as anatomy, physiology, 
and pathology. But consider this possibility: 
a school with 100 students now could put 
them into the laboratories from 8 a.m. until 
noon. They would then be dismissed; and a 
crew would put the labs back in order for 
another 100 students from 2 to 6 p.m. under 
another set of teachers, 

A school could double its student body 
without increasing its facilities. The only 
significant additional expense would be 
another set of instructors, assistant pro- 
fessors, and associate professors. Doubling or 
tripling the salaries of these younger faculty 
members would attract good ones into teach- 
ing and keep them there, and would prove a 
great deal more economical in the long run 
than building another entire school, equip- 
ping it, and seeing it raid existing faculties 
to create its own teaching staff. 

The clinical years of teaching could be 
made more efficient by utilizing more hos- 
pitals in the cities where medical schools are 
located. Modern transportation makes this 
easily possible; and such a program not 
only would make more beds available for 
teaching but also would upgrade the services 
available to patients in those hospitals. 

In these and other ways, more medical 
graduates could be turned out, beginning 
very soon. But, before it can be done, there 
has to be acceptance by medical faculties 
that such procedures are necessary and in 
the public interest. It is up to the medical 
profession and the public to stimulate that 
acceptance, 

The third and final point to be made 
with respect to physician action is that 
every physician make himself a part of the 
solution to problems affecting his profes- 
sion. 

One cause of justifiable concern to the 
medical profession is the physician who con- 
siders himself so busy with his day-to-day 
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work that he has no time for any of the 
activities of organized medicine, which he 
seems to think of as extracurricular. 

His feeling, too often, seems to be that 
he will go along the way he wants because 
nothing is going to happen in his lifetime, 
or that he will let somebody else worry about 
what happens, 

Such a man is more of a problem to the 
profession than the one who is called a radi- 
cal because of his strenuous activities either 
at the far right or the far left, At least, the 
man who definitely is at the right or left, 
and working at it, is well-informed and 
knows precisely why he stands where he is. 
The ones that cause more worry are now 
those in the middle who have no convictions, 
who are not aware of the ramifications of 
the problem, and appear not to care. 

Often, when something does go wrong; 
when a bill is passed that is detrimental to 
physicians; when a regulation puts uncom- 
fortable restrictions on the profession; these 
are the men who scream the loudest and de- 
mand to know why something was not done 
to stop that from happening! 

It is the time for everyone to be concerned 
about what is happening; and to try to do 
something about it. If a desire for the better- 
ment of the entire profession is not sufficient 
motivation, certainly self-interest alone 
should be reason enough for action. 

Medicine could well gain by observing the 
struggle others are making to establish and 
maintain a position. 

Consider the optometrists. They are hav- 
ing a relatively rough time, but they are 
highly organized and are making much of 
every opportunity. Their views are strongly 
felt in their communities, among their leg- 
islators and among their patients. Why? The 
answer in one state is that dues to the op- 
tometric society are about $100 per month. 
In at least one state, the budget of the 
optometrists is greater than the budget of 
the state medical society. 

With organization, money and—most par- 
ticularly—individual activity, chiropractors 
have made themselves felt to the point that 
the Senate of the United States attempted 
to include them in national health legislation 
in spite of opposition from many distin- 
guished sources. 

Osteopaths are a small group and appear 
to be struggling for their very existence. Yet 
the contribution to osteopathic education of 
the average osteopath is four or five times 
as great as the contribution of the average 
physician to medical education, 

It is time for physicians to re-examine two 
aspects of what they give to help their pro- 
fession. 

One is financial. 

More important is what they give of them- 
selves to design and carry out the programs 
of those organizations. 

The medical profession is not without re- 
sources or talent. But those resources and 
talents are not presently deployed in the 
manner they should be in order to face con- 
fidently the complicated situations of the 
day, and to influence effectively the public 
attitudes and public opinion without which 
the profession cannot succeed in its efforts 
to protect its patients and itself. 

Indeed, medicine never had it so good; 
nor so bad. If too many of us take the good 
for granted, however, without working to 
support it and overcome the bad, our apathy 
will lead to controls on the profession which 
the public believes are necessary because 
the profession itself did not solve the prob- 
lems that need to be solved. 

It is absolutely vital that every physician 
become clearly aware of the situation that 
faces his profession and its services; and 
aware that if he wants to strengthen and 
preserve what he now has... and improve 
conditions for the future . . it is his obliga- 
tion to get the job done. 

Nobody can do it for him. “The time is 
out of joint.” But the physiclan—in part 
“was born to set it right.” 
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Perserverance of the Don Blanc Family, 
Caldwell, Idaho 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, a heart- 
warming article published in the Cald- 
well, Idaho, Times-News came to my 
attention recently. The story of Mr. and 
Mrs. Don Blanc’s struggle to reach the 
goals they have set for themselves reads 
like a modern-day “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Through all the everyday troubles which 
serve to obscure the real meaning of life 
for so many of us, the Blancs have per- 
severed in their beliefs. 

This family has never allowed daily 
activities to obscure their goal, but in- 
stead their faith in themselves and their 
beliefs have determined the nature of 
their actions. I think it is important that, 
more than this, the Blancs find fulfill- 
ment during their struggles, and not just 
after they reach their goal. Work never 
became drudgery for this family, but is 
instead a part of their creative life. 

I think that all of us can learn from 
the lesson these Idaho people can show 


us. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir Took More THAN 20 Years: Easy THING 
Nor THE Norm von THIS FAMILY 


(By Dorothy Huckabay) 


The easiest, the normal thing, would have 
been to sit back, relax, and say, “My job is 
done.” 

But Afton and Don Blanc, currently Em- 
mett fruit ranchers, have seldom done the 
easiest thing. 

Now, with their family raised, at a time 
when most people begin to think of retire- 
ment and relaxation, they are entering new 
fields. To them, it is simply phase two of a 
plan began long ago. 

Since their marriage 22 years ago, family 
responsibilities came before personal gratifi- 
cation. But while personal desires and goals 
took a back seat, they were not forgotten. 

Now both have joined their four children 
in the world of academic pursuit. Counting 
in-laws as part of the immediate family, 
there are eight of them now represented in 
five different colleges—three in Idaho, one in 
Oregon and one in Washington, 

Don is now enrolled in evening liberal arts 
courses at Boise College to complete require- 
ments for a bachelor of science degree and to 
earn a teaching certificate, in his quest for a 
school administrative position. 

Afton is currently commuting to the Col- 
lege of Idaho as a full time senior student. 
She wants to be a children’s librarian in a 
public school, a job that requires a master’s 
degree. 

Their children, two of whom are now mar- 
ried, and their daughters’ husbands, are all 
enrolled in college, preparing for professional 
careers, 

Trennis, 21-year-old Paiute Indian, a foster 
son who came to live with the Blancs’ when 
he was eight, is studying art at Treasure Val- 
ley Community College on a full academic 
scholarship, 

Richard is attending Western Washington 
State College on an athletic scholarship in 
basketball and is one of the starting five on 
the varsity basketball squad. He went to 
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college to play ball, but now he says, “I play 
ball while I’m going to college to study.” 

Barbara and her husband, Jerry Walton, 
are attending Boise College, both education 
students. They have a six-month-old baby 
daughter, Tiffinie, whom they call “Lil Drop- 
out.“ 

Ann and her husband, Robert Teeter, are 
students at the University of Idaho. She is 
enrolled in the school of education, studying 
drama, and he is a senior in the school of 
business. 

Mrs. Blanc states that when she and Don 
began their lives together after World War II, 
“Both of us wanted to continue our educa- 
tions, but we were faced with a choice that 
had to be made. We had to decide whether 
to go on to school, become involved with 
careers, and have our family later, or take 
up our homestead in Black Canyon, have 
our family, and go back to college when our 
land was productive and our children grown. 

“We chose the latter.” 

Keeping the goal in sight was not always 
easy. Often it seemed lost or out of reach, 
buried in the routine and necessities for 
daily living and the inevitable hardships 
that develop. 

Again, as Mrs. Blanc puts it, “A family’s 
philosophy involves the actions and thoughts 
of both the parents and the children, in con- 
sidering what each individual is free to do in 
directing his own life, while at the same 
time making positive contributions to the 
direction taken by the others.“ 

On their Black Canyon homestead, where 
they remained until two years ago, their 
three children were born and their foster son 
came to live with them. 

“It was there, on our farm, that our philos- 
ophy of ‘if each of us is to be a “someone,” 
then all of us must do something toward 
that goal’ began to grow and to become 
an affirmative influence, 

“To make our row crop farm go, it re- 
quired the efforts and interest of each one of 
us. Yet, Don and I knew that our children 
must be allowed time and activity for them- 
selves, When the boys went with their dad 
into the fields, they knew he would show 
them what to do and that he would tell them 
what he expected them to accomplish. They 
also knew that he would leave them free to 
do the job in their own way—and that when 
the job was done, there would be equal time 
for play. 

“During this time (when the children were 
small) I snatched at college courses where 
and when I could (an evening class and a 
couple of special daytime classes at the Col- 
lege of Idaho, some extension courses from 
the University, and a summer session.) 

“Then came a testing time for our philos- 
ophy. Just as I completed my sophomore 
year, I came down with rheumatic fever. I 
was sick and my husband was tired. The in- 
creasing needs of a growing family, medical 
expenses and several crop losses placed a 
tremendous financial burden on us, 

“But as our 11 and 12-year-old daughters 
took over the cooking and cleaning and our 
boys willingly helped, we knew that our 
philosophy was working. h the ex- 
perience of giving, they would feel the 
strength of family unity—because each had 
accepted his individual responsibility. 

“As our children entered high school, and 
made plans for college, their activities con- 
stantly reminded us and challenged us to re- 
new our determination if only to keep up 
with them. 

“Our sons went on to college, and our 
daughters followed after marrying boys who 
were also college students. 

“Then, this fall, we knew it was time for 
us. The farm was productive; our family was 
raised. We knew we must act now on our 
decision of 20 years ago, if we were going to 
act at all. 

“Don had just received word that Congress 
had commissioned the academies to award 
bachelor degrees to their war-time graduates 
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upon completion of the liberal arts require- 
ments for that degree. 

“He enrolled for these courses in the eve- 
ning classes at Boise College. 

“Before I re-entered the College of Idaho 
as a full-time student, I thought ‘Half my 
life is before me and I can live it anyway I 
choose. But the years ahead have to be as 
meaningful and as productive as the years 
before.’ 

“It was then I realized that more than the 
goal of the degree challenged me. It was the 
realization of what I could do with that 
degree that made my decision for me. 

“Don is really making the greater change. 
He, too, needs the challenge and stimulation 
of entering a new field. 

“With both of us entering the fleld of edu- 
cation, we can work together, and not be 
limited by geographical boundaries. We've 
discussed the possibility of entering Civil 
Service for the federal government, as a 
teaching team. 

“T’ll enter teaching somewhere in Treasure 
Valley next fall, while Don finishes his re- 
quirements. And then we'll go on from 
there.“ 


Law- Enforcement Agencies and Staffs 
Require Greater Public Backing 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great problems of our day is the rising 
incidence of crime. 

It is essential that we provide our law- 
enforcement agencies with the tools nec- 
essary to protect life and property in our 
country. 

Most important, we must give our law- 
enforcement officers the respect and 
backing which they deserve and require. 
This includes improved pay scales, bet- 
ter training, and clear authority. 

Our distinguished Senator from the 
State of New York, the Honorable Ros- 
ERT F. KENNEDY, a former U.S. Attorney 
General, has proposed a three-part pro- 
gram to stem the tide of lawlessness. 
He outlined his views very clearly in a 
speech at Buffalo on January 16 to 
students of the State University of Buf- 
falo Law School. 

I concur wholeheartedly with Senator 
Kennedy in the three points he makes: 

First. Full citizen participation “to 
make our law enforcement agencies as 
modern and effective as possible.” 

Second. Broadening of police work, 
especially in high-crime, low-income 
communities, “to turn the police into the 
natural allies of those seeking better 
lives.” 

Third. An effort to free the police from 
burdens which can best be treated out- 
side the criminal process—drug addic- 
tion and alcoholism. 

With permission, I include the text of 
Senator KENNEDY’S speech to the law 
school students as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY, TO 
STATE UNiversiry oF New YORK Law 
SCHOOL, TUESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1968 
St. Thomas Aquinas once defined freedom 

as “willing obedience to law.” It is in this 

sense, more than any other, that the growing 
crime rate in America is a major national 
issue, It is not simply the staggering financial 
cost of crime—although last year crime cost 
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Americans more than $22 billion. It is not 
the effort and energy diverted from other 
tasks—although in 1967 more than 4 million 
criminal offenses known to the police were 
committed, and millions more went unre- 


ported. 

The critical danger of crime is what it does 
to the quality of our own lives. A community 
infected with crime is not free: for it is 
paralyzed by fear and mistrust. And this 
paralysis has begun to infect American com- 
munities. The President’s Crime Commission 
reported last year that “the existence of 
crime, the talk about crime, the reports of 
crime, and the fear of crime have eroded the 
basic quality of life of many Americans.” 

Fully one-third of all Americans now fear 
to walk alone at night in the streets of their 
own neighborhoods—and the Commission re- 

also that the same number, in two 
large American cities, no longer speak to 
strangers. And a full-page ad in one of our 
most influential papers warns of criminal 
attack, writing, “you know in your heart and 
soul, you might be next.” 

This, then, is the urgency of the fight 
against crime: not the simple preservation 
of our property or our safety, but the preser- 
vation of our national character and heri- 
tage—that sense of trust in our fellow citi- 
zens and in our community. No nation which 
honors personal freedom and security can 
survive an erosion of that trust; no nation 
rooted in public participation can survive 
as a nation of citizens behind locked doors. 
This fight is thus the same as the fight for 
our cities, our natural resources, and the 
reassertion of individual worth. 

But it is also a fight which can be won; 
a fight in which powerful tools of crime 
prevention and control are at hand—if we 
have the will to use them. 

What are the elments of a program to com- 
bat crime? They form three essential parts: 

First, full citizen support to make our law- 
enforcement agencies as modern and effective 
as possible. 

Second, an intensive broadening of police 
work—particularly within high-crime, low- 
income communities, to turn the police into 
the natural allies of those seeking better 
lives. 

Third, an effort to free the criminal process 
from those burdens which can best be treated 
outside this process—thus freeing our police 
to tackle the genuinely criminal elements in 
our life. 

The first duty is effective citizen support 
for the police. But support does not come 
with a slogan; nor by urging the police to 
violate historic constitutional rights. 

It comes instead from a willingness to give 
them the most modern, effective techniques 
of crime prevention and detection—and that 
means at heart the willingness to spend 
money for them. 

To a large extent, we have—now—methods 
which have already worked in cutting back 
crime. When Chicago put single-man patrol 
cars into high crime districts, it dramatically 
reversed a rising crime rate. In New York 
City’s parks, the use of mobile police cut 
muggings by more than a third; and in its 
subways, the appearance of uniformed 
patrolmen reduced subway crime by more 
than 50 per cent within a few weeks. 

Almost every city, we learn from a National 
League of Cities survey, needs more police— 
anywhere from ten to thirty per cent more. 
But we also need police who are freed from 
the burden of clerical duties, and bureau- 
cratic paperwork; we need police who can 
reach their counterparts across the nation 
to check crucial information, We need police 
who are not forced to fight 20th century 
crime with the facilities of the village con- 
stable. 

Here, again, the potential already exists. 
New York has begun a new state Intelligence 
and Identification System, joining the 3600 
law enforcement agencies in the state within 
a combined information network, This idea 
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has promise; but crime today does not re- 
spect state boundaries. Such information 
networks—under careful controls to insure 
protection of the rights to privacy—should 
be established regionally and nationally, to 
pronis police with the intelligence they 
need. 


From my experience as Attorney General, I 
can state that coordination does work. By 
combining the information of more than 25 
investigation agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment, we were able to increase convictions by 
1600% in three years. And we can gain that 
same success on state and local levels. 

But the police, it is clear, cannot modernize 
in a vacuum. They need the training and the 
personnel to become fully modern agencies. 
Yet despite this need—and despite the grow- 
ing national fear of crime—we have been un- 
willing to make police. work & professional, 
attractive work. The average starting salary is 
under $5000—and promotion is often so stul- 
tified that no one with professional training 
would consider a law-enforcement career. 

To change this condition again requires 
money: money to recruit new kinds of police 
with knowledge of the science and technology 
of crime detection; money to train those 
already on the force in these new methods, 
so they can accelerate their advancement in- 
stead of being forced to moonlight to earn 
extra funds; money to raise the disgracefully 
low salaries of those who now bear the danger 
and the burden of law-enforcement. 

Improving the quality of police work is a 
vital first step. But it cannot ignore the 
broader problems of our police: most partic- 
ularly, their work in the ghettoes of our large 
cities. It is here that resentment and mis- 
trust—on both sides—flourish. It is here that 
police-citizen incidents have helped trigger 
all of America’s major urban riots. And it is 
here that we must take rapid, fundamental 
steps of change. 

We know that in these ghettoes are the 
principal victims of crime; that those with 
incomes under $3000 suffer more crime than 
any other group. And we know also that, in 
the Negro and Puerto Rican neighborhoods of 
New York, a recent poll showed that the 
principal demand of the residents—despite 
all their other deprivations—were for more 
police protection. 

But it is also clear that police cannot work 
effectively in neighborhoods where they are 
treated as outsiders, alien enforcers of unjust 
laws. The single most effective way to change 
this image is to develop far closer ties be- 
tween police and all our neighborhoods. 

The techniques for this fusion are di- 
verse. We can begin with the use, as the 
President's Crime Commission recommended, 
of “community-service officers”—citizens who 
work with the police in determining how 
the police can better function. We can start 
civilian auxiliaries, using the resources of 
the neighborhood—particularly the younger 
members, who helped keep the peace in East 
Flatbush, Tampa, and Chicago—to learn 
about police work and to join the police 
closer with ghetto residents. We can hire 
unemployed ghetto residents as sub-profes- 
sionals, and free police from the clerical, 
routine duties of the station house. 

These kinds of citizen involyements have 
multiple benefits. They give to ghetto com- 
munities a stake in law-enforcement, be- 
cause they become part of the process, in- 
stead of just the objects of it. To the police, 
they offer a valuable new source of police re- 
cruiting, with effective roots into high-crime 
neighborhoods. And they give to both police- 
man and ghetto-dweller the sense that they 
need not be implacable enemies, but that the 
safety and decency of a community is a com- 
mon effort. 

Finally, we must seek to remove from the 
criminal process those who do not belong in 
it. Far too much of our police work is spent 
combatting ills which the police cannot ef- 
fectively fight. These ills: drug addiction and 
alcoholism in particular—cause a startling 
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amount of crime. In New York City, drug ad- 
dicts account for almost half of all crimes 
against property—and in one upstate New 
York community, alcoholics commit more 
than that per cent in all criminal offenses. 

Clearly, we cannot permit those who are 
addicts or alcoholics to threaten our safety 
and our property. Clearly we must free the 
urban citizen from this fear of sick men. But 
just as clearly, we cannot simply put these 
men in jail, only to have them return to 
their habits and their crimes. 

We need to begin developing effective al- 
ternatives to criminal treatment of sick men. 
One such hope is the Narcotics Addict Re- 
habilitation Act, which I helped sponsor in 
the Senate. This Act gives to state and local 
governments funds to give addicts effective 
therapy in attempting to free themselves of 
the drug habit. Its goal is not simply to con- 
fine, as some civil commitments laws may 
be doing. Instead, it seeks to give back to 
the addict a sense of control over his own 
life. Similar projects must be developed for 
the alcoholic, as well as for the victim of 
mental illness, who we are only beginning 
to understand. But understand—and act— 
we must. For a criminal process which is 
based on false understandings of why men 
— crime cannot act effectively in fight - 

it. 

Finally, we must act to stop the appalling 
rate of repeat offenders—particularly among 
our youth, where the crime rate is rising 
fastest, Here again, we can develop programs 
to fight recidivism. The Halfway Houses we 
established under the De t of Jus- 
tice—in which youthful offenders left jail for 
counseling and job training—worked; par- 
ticipants were three and a half times less 
likely to commit further crimes than those 
without such help. We are beginning to ex- 
pand this program; I was pleased to see 
that my bill to involve VISTA and Teacher 
Corps workers in criminal rehabilitation is 
now part of the poverty program. 

But all of us—local and Federal official as 
well as citizen—must understand that this 
work of rehabiiltating those who have com- 
mitted crimes must be the work of a citi- 
zenry which believes what it says about a 
second chance—in hiring, in schools, in ac- 
ceptance. A man whose first offense leaves 
him no route back to society has no reason 
not to break the law again. 

These are some of the tasks we must do; 
some of the directions which are now most 
promising. To make them work we need 
money—we need effort—we need the sup- 
port of all our citizens, and especially those 
of you who will be shaping the legal order 
of the future. The goal we seek—willing 
obedience to the law—cannot be won by re- 
pression, nor by indifference. It will be won 
by the building of communities in which 
men respect the law because they have helped 
to make it, and because it gives them 
the chance of self-fulfillment. That kind of 
a community will not be won without your 
help. But I believe it will be won—because 
you will help. 


Fino Introduces Bill To Extend Income 
Averaging Federal Tax Provisions to 
New York State Lottery Wins 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced legislation to allow taxpayers 
to average out State-conducted lottery 
winnings for Federal income tax pur- 
poses over a 5-year period instead of pay- 
ing taxes on the lump sum in 1 tax year. 
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At present, people who win State lot- 
tery prizes have to pay all their taxes in 
1 year. If the prize they have won is 
$50,000 or $100,000, taxes will thus take a 
hefty bite of the prize money. 

I believe it would give the average tax- 
payer more incentive to participate in the 
lottery if his winnings could be stretched 
out over a 5-year period for income tax 
purposes. Most lottery prize winners are 
low- or middle-income people and their 
normal tax brackets are reasonably low— 
most of them are also married. Thus, if 
they can average their winnings over a 
5-year period, simultaneously splitting 
the income with their spouses in joint 
returns, the tax impact of lottery win- 
nings could be greatly minimized. Not 
only would this be fairer to the prize 
winners—to let them share some of the 
tax benefits enjoyed by the rich—but it 
would increase the attractiveness of lot- 
tery participation. 

I hope that Congress will see fit to 
extend this small cost benefit to lottery- 
minded taxpayers. 


U.S. Supreme Court Ruling Gives TVA 
Right To Determine Communities To 
Receive Power Within Its Overall Serv- 
ice Area 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the U.S. Supreme Court in an important 
decision has affirmed the right of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to determine 
the communities and areas it will serve 
within its overall service area. 

The Nashville Tennessean, in a recent 
editorial, described the ruling as a vic- 
tory for the TVA. Because of the in- 
terest of my colleagues and the Ameri- 
can people in this matter, I include the 
newsstory outlining the ruling and the 
editorial—both from the Nashville Ten- 
nessean—in the Recorp at this point: 

HicH Court Gives TVA A VICTORY 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has won 
a legal struggle in the Supreme Court over 
Kentucky Utilities Company, and, appar- 
ently, the right to determine the precise 
regions it may service under congressional 
authority. 

During the Eisenhower administration, the 
Congress put what was, in effect, a wall 
around the region beyond which the TVA 
couldn't expand. Under the amendment to 
the TVA act, the agency could supply power 
to the area for which it was the “primary” 
source on July 1, 1957. At the same time it 
was barred from supplying municipalities 
within a five-mile “peripheral” area who 
were receiving power from private sources. 

It has been TVA’s contention that Con- 
gress left it up to the TVA board to deter- 
mine what was meant by “primary” and 
“peripheral” areas. In a 6-1 decision, the 
Supreme Court agreed, noting that the 
“area” concept is intrinsically vague and 
complex. Justice Hugo L. Black, who wrote 
the decision, said that courts should set this 
determination aside only when it lacks rea- 
sonable support in relation to the law. 

Justice Black said the purpose of the law 
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was to control but not to completely pro- 
hibit territorial expansion of TVA. 

The Supreme Court ruling may set the 
pattern for other court cases that deal with 
extension of TVA power along its primary 
service area. It at least clarifies the right of 
the board with respect to a rather murky 
situation about the Authority's service area. 


Court Supports TVA In SERVICE AREA RULING 
(By Edmund Willingham) 

WasHINGTON.—The U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled yesterday that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority can determine its service area as 
long as it has “reasonable support” for its 
decisions. 

The TVA’s determinations of it service 
area must, of course, be made within the 
limits of the 1959 self-financing act. 

The Court’s 6-to-1 decision came in a case 
involving whether TVA could serve Tazewell 
and New Tazewell in Claiborne County, 
Tenn. 

The court, affirming the district court 
judgment and reversing the 6th Circuit 
Court of Appeals decision, said TVA could 
serve the communities. 

“We have heard of the decision but have 
not received an official copy of the ruling, 
therefore can not comment at this time. 
There may possibly be after ruling is 
studied,” Paul Evans, TVA spokesman, said 
in Knoxville. 

Malcolm Marshall, Louisville, attorney 
for Kentucky Utilities, which opposed ex- 
tension of TVA power, said during argument 
of the case last month that the stakes in the 
suit were much greater than service of the 
two towns. He said the decision could affect 
200,000 customers now supplied by several 
investor-owned utilities. 

The 1959 self-financing act barred TVA 
from expanding its sales outside “the area 
for which the corporation (TVA) or its dis- 
tributors were the primary source of power 
supply on July 5, 1957 —-with some excep- 
tions, 

TVA argued it supplied two-thirds of 
Claiborne County’s electric service in 1957 
and thus could serve the communities. KU, 
however, said TVA provided almost no serv- 
ice in 1957 in a corridor that dips down from 
Kentucky into Tennessee and includes the 
Tazewells. 

The issue was how to determine TVA's 
primary area. 

Delivering the court’s opinion, Associate 
Justice Hugo Black said “the initial deter- 
mination as to the extent of the ‘area’ under 
(the statute) must be made by the TVA 
board in every case 

“We think it more efficient, and thus more 
in line with the TVA’s ‘area’ determinations 
as their starting point and to set this de- 
termination aside only when it lacks reason- 
able support in relation to the statutory 
purpose of controlling, but not altogether 
prohibiting, territorial expansion,” Black 
wrote. 

Associate Justices Willlam O. Douglas and 
Thurgood Marshall did not participate in 
the decision. 

In a sharp dissent, Associate Justice John 
Harlan said protection of private utilities 
from TVA competition was the primary ob- 
jective of the 1959 service area limitation, 
and that “an orderly system of law does not 
place the enforcement of a restraint upon 
discretion into the unfettered hands of the 
party sought to be restrained...” 

The effect of the decision, he said, is to 
restrict severely the scope of judicial review 
of TVA area determinations because the 
majority opinion forbade courts from set- 
ting aside these determinations unless they 
lacked “reasonable support.” 

“Certainly Congress did not wish or expect 
that, as this court now holds, the question 
should be left largely, if not entirely, in the 
hands of (TVA),” Harlan wrote. 
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TVA did not win on every point, however. 

It had contended that KU lacked stand- 
ing to challenge the legality of TVA activities 
and should turn to Congress for relief. 

But the court agreed with both the district 
and circuit courts that that contention “is 
without merit.” The court said protection of 
private utilities from TVA competition was 
the primary objective of the 1959 area limita- 
tion and that since KU was a private utility 
it has “standing” to bring the suit. 

The majority opinion said the “facts” in 
Claiborne County supported TVA’s position, 
It said TVA served most of the county’s rural 
areas and had a substantial minority of the 
customers in the Tazewells. 

In a footnote, Harlan suggested that the 
majority used the descriptive phrase “a sub- 
stantial minority” to cover the fact that KU 
had 95.3% of the two communities’ cus- 
tomers, according to district court. 

The majority also noted that “the great 
disparity of rates in the villages had resulted 
in significant economic dislocations.” In a 
footnote, the majority said the owner of an 
electrically heated home might pay $30.50 a 
winter month for TVA power, compared to 
$75.53 for an identical amount from KU. 

In seeking review of the case, the solicitor 
general said there had been “considerable 
confusion (about the issue) and the prospect 
of mounting litigation.” 


Fifth Column Delays Victory 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, 
Dec. 23, 1967] 


FIFTH COLUMN DELAYS VICTORY 


The battleñeld of Vietnam is as much in 
the United States of America as it is in the 
humid swamps of Asia. The war for freedom 
of the Vietnamese people can be won or lost 
on American soil right here at home as much 
as it can in Vietnam itself. But there ap- 
pears to be no Christmas truce at home. 

Perhaps through stupid symbolism of mis- 
guided protesters blood will again be poured 
over selective service files. But this, too, has 
its significance. 

As the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff warned this week: “In a very real sense, 
the major campaign of the war has been 
and is being fought in the United States.” 

Gen. Earle G. Wheeler emphasized his 
point by adding that the “single most im- 
portant factor in prolonging the war” is 
Hanol’s incredible belief and mistaken cal- 
culation that there is a reasonable chance 
United States policy will change. 

The Viet Cong manpower situation is 
reaching the stage where the enemy’s only 
hope for victory is by United States default 
in its obligation and weakening in its deter- 
mination to see the campaign through. 

There are, of course, those who refuse to 
listen to military minds on this matter of 
America’s conscience and duty. There are 
those who consider only some academic 
minds, by contrast, have the answer. For 
them there was an important announcement 
this week, too. It came from non-military 
minds; even non-militant minds. 

A group of Asian scholars—professors— 
meeting for two days under the sponsorship 
of the Freedom House Public Affairs Institute 
reported in terms almost identical to Gen. 
Wheeler. They said the conflict is “being de- 
cided on the streets and in the homes of 
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America as much as in the jungles of Viet- 

They referred to the “crucial im; ce” 
of the U.S. presence in Asia which “has 
bought time for some 200 million people to 
develop without their being ceaselessly con- 
fronted with combined external-internal 
communist threats of growing proportons.” 

We are, as President Johnson said again 
this week, always ready to negotiate. We are, 
of course, prepared to achieve peace honor- 
ably and in the best interests of the people 
of South Vietnam. 

But this does not mean we are prepared to 
“negotiate our defeat or a face-saving with- 
drawal which would invalidate the sacri- 
fices,” as Gen. Wheeler expressed it. 

The current tragedy of this war is that 
many American and allied lives are being 
lost because of fifth column voices at home. 
If Hanoi did not interpret the antics of the 
anti-war factions as national lack of pur- 
pose, Ho Chi Minh would be more disposed 
to come to the conference table. Until he gets 
another impression, he will hold back, And 
men will continue to die. 

The Christmas truce in Vietnam could be 
a permanent one if only that lesson was 
learned. Let the dissenters demanding peace 
sing their songs to Hanoi instead of to Wash- 


ington. 


Slippery Rumors of Peace 
HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, peace in 
Vietnam and Southeast Asia will not 
come easily, but that does not mean that 
we should not try with all our might to 
reach that goal as soon as possible. An 
excellent statement was broadcast by 
MBIR Radio, a leading station in Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

This radio editorial speaks well for 
those of us who believe in honoring our 
commitments for peace and freedom, and 
I place it in the Recor, as follows: 

SLIPPERY RUMORS OF PEACE 


Once again rumors are afoot that Ho Chi 
Minh is wiliing to talk peace and is fishing 
about for a suitable meeting place or an 
intermediary. Let us hope that this is so. 

But hoping it is so is quite different from 

that the negotiations will be pro- 
ductive and from acting as if the negotiations 
were cally under way. And that is just 
what a lot of people are doing when they 
demand, as they have upon every hint of a 
softening in Hanoi, that we promptly let up 
on our pressure, especially the bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

They welcome the rumors of peace, yet 
act as if we are obstructing peace by our 
behavior. If Ho Chi Minh is really softening, 
as they think, then what do they think has 
caused him to do so? The weather? The tea 
leaves? The stars? The rapid pleas, well- 
meaning and otherwise, of people all over 
the world? Nonsense. If Ho Chi Minh is 
softening, it is because the war is hurting. 
And the last way to make him want to stop 
the war is to stop it from hurting. 

To the Communists, negotiations are like 
bombing pauses—something to fall back on 
when things are going badly, a means of 
stalling off the enemy while they prepare 
new offensives. Only last week, Maj. Gen. 
Richard G. Ciccolella recalled his frustra- 
tion as senior United Nations member of 
the Korea armistice commission, The peace 
talks, he said were used by the Communists 
“to wage war in the form of psychological 
and political propaganda.” More than half 
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of our casualties in Korea took place after 
the peace talks had begun. 

To call off the bombing of North Vietnam 
on the basis of rumors or tentative feelers 
would be, in effect, to give Ho the respite he 
wants. If he should still be willing to nego- 
tiate, it would only be to obtain further con- 
cessions. And we would be in danger of sacri- 
ficing the cause for which so many Americans 
have died. 

Negotiations with Ho are likely to be a slip- 
pery business under the best of circum- 
stances. To let up on the pressure now would 
be to forfeit any chance that they would 
bring a sincere and constructive response. 


Will 1968 Be Just Another Weary Year? 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the American cattle industry has just 
completed a year of depression in the 
midst of one of the greatest economic up- 
surges this Nation has ever experienced. 
The editorial in the January issue of the 
American Cattlemen analyzes this pre- 
dicament and makes some excellent sug- 
gestions. I believe this editorial will be 
of interest to those who recognize that 
continued depression in one of the Na- 
tion’s most important industries ulti- 
mately will have an adverse affect on 
us all. 

The editorial follows: 

WHAT VALUE 20-20 HINDSIGHT? 

The new year has arrived. For cattlemen 
the question is: Will it be just another 
weary year, or will the lessons of the past 
serve to create sufficient shift in thinking to 
brand 1968 as the milestone of marketing 
history? 

Looking backward, there can be no doubt 
in anyone's mind that the whole structure of 
agriculture as we have known it has been 
crumbling. The so-called agricultural revo- 
lution, combined with the urban-sociological 
concept of government planners, leaves few 
of the familiar and trusted “truths” in op- 
eration in this latter half of the 20th Cen- 


tury. 

New thoughts are crystallizing to replace 
the accepted situations of even a year or 
two ago. 

Food producers have often been prone to 
blame their farm organizations for failure 
to take the initiative and remain ahead of 
the problems. But, is this an honest ap- 
praisal? Producer associations have pretty 
well reflected the bewilderment and desire 
of men and women in agriculture to hang 
onto old traditions at any cost. 

As proof of changing thought, however, 
there are now hundreds of intelligent voices 
rising from the soil. In the total they repre- 
sent thinking that must prevail... that 
producers must first accept the premise that 
patchwork repair of old ideas and ideals can 
be erased from our planning. 

If, like the alcoholic, we acknowledge that 
we are at rock bottom; that we need help 
beyond our individual abilities; that the 
problem can be solved by adopting an en- 
tirely new outlook—then we are in line to 
be cured. 

We may deeply regret the changed status 
of agriculture. The feeling is comparable to 
shooting a favorite but aged and enfeebled 
horse. But, when our individual economic 
lives are at stake, sentiment ought give way 
to hard headed action ... no matter how 
intensely we may wish that the old tradi- 
tions could remain, 
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The final decision of producers in the 
American National Cattlemen’s Association 
to enter the marketing battlefield was a long 
time in coming. The giant step was taken 
grimly, with cattlemen realizing that there 
would be pitfalls and many battles ... but 
with valid chance of winning the marketing 
war as has been so dramatically done on the 
production front. 

As every producer knows, the production 
battle was not whipped by any individual 
cattleman. Thousands of researchers work- 
ing together, along with hundreds of private 
companies, and thousands of innovators of 
the industry, all combined to provide the 
ideas, the planning, the know-how, and the 
practical application. 

It should be equally obvious that cattle- 
men cannot win an even tougher and more 
complex marketing battle as individuals or 
as members of small groups. 

However, if we admit that long accepted 
marketing and pricing methods now are out- 
dated; if we agree that there are enough 
determined people within the industry vol- 
untarily to band together in a tight orga- 
nization for survival—then we will be well on 
our way to achievements once believed im- 
possible, 

Attrition of good producers to the on- 
slaught of unrelenting change has been a sad 
period in our national life, but at this point 
in history opportunity beckons to those re- 
maining. The time to fight is while we have 
sufficient strength and can still acquire the 
working knowledge which will help us think 
our way along. 

To achieve an effective marketing goal is 
going to demand a lot of thinking, a lot of 
changed attitudes, and an immense amount 
of cooperation. 

The will to survive is strong among cattle- 
men. As yet many may be too engrossed with 
the traditional little local skirmishes, These 
dissipated efforts, if combined, could win the 
marketing war and place the cattle business 
on a sound business basis along with other 
facets of the national economy. 

How the battle progresses is entirely up to 
the producers themselves. Foresight is the 
key. There can be no looking back to the 
“good old days.” Enough cattlemen must 
marshall money, efforts and full cooperation 
in the total endeavor to get a difficult job 
done. There can be no other way, 
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“Whatever your line of work, one fact soon 
emerges with crystal clarity—you either get 
involved, or you soon find yourself ignored 
and forgotten.”—Sterlin Hurley, president, 
Arkansas Association of Soil and Water Con- 
servation Districts. 


Lesson From Britain 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Jan. 19, 
1968] 
Lesson From BRITAIN 

So Britain, the “right little, tight little 
island,” pulls even further into its shell. The 
nation of 55 million people, squeezed on land 
one-fortieth the size of the United States, 
is in the final sad stages of relinquishing 
its position as a major world power. 

Socialism, loss of empire, demands of labor 
and rising costs, postwar economic malnutri- 
tion—all have taken their toll. Perhaps the 
most important single factor in the collapse 
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has been labor’s strength which grew with 
Socialism, and helped to turn British enter- 
prise into euphoric lethargy. 

For the United States of America there are 
many lessons and manifold new problems. 

An elementary lesson is that inroads of 
socialistic programs on the economy and 
vigor of our country must be checked before 
they become fatally expensive, In Britain and 
the United States, unbridled government 
spending coupled with excessive control of 
the economy can lead only to economic 
chaos. 

Among the new problems is the power 
vacuum being created around the world by 
the withdrawal from strategic areas of this 
nation’s major ally in two world wars. The 
vacuum will be filled. We must not watch it 
go by default to the Communists. 

Finally, the lesson of the devalued pound 
and near bankrupt Britain is the clear dan- 
ger signal to the dollar. The one affects the 
other. Our dollar deficit balance of payments 
is one of the alarm bells. 

The fiscal policies of this great nation must 
be removed from socialistic theory and re- 
shaped into capitalistic practice. We can 
learn from Britain’s mistakes. 


Drift From Individual Responsibility 
Causing National Ills 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
South Dakota’s most talented editorial 
writers is Donald Cammack of the Buf- 
falo Times-Herald. I was especially im- 
pressed with a recent editorial, “Drift 
From Individual Responsibility Causing 
National Ills.” It very accurately reflects 
what has been happening to our form of 
government, and I would urge my col- 
leagues to read it with care. 

The editorial follows: 


DRIFT FROM INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 
CAUSING NATIONAL ILLS 


Many of the nation’s ills which are be- 
coming more serious year by year may be 
traced to the time many years ago when the 
responsibility for a citizen and his future be- 
gan to be transferred to the government. As 
the individual abdicated more and more of 
his responsibility, government was there to 
take over. In the field of savings, in the field 
of welfare, in the field of agriculture, in the 
field of industry, and in the field of educa- 
tion, ambitious politicians stood ready to act 
as empire builders, until gradually the re- 
sponsibility of the individual citizen toward 
his family, toward his community and state, 
lessened and weakened and Americans looked 
more and more toward Washington for the 
answers to their problems. 

It is perhaps in this area that breakdown 
of individual responsibility is felt most. A 
great decrease in moral responsibility and 
civic responsibility has resulted from mil- 
lions of people demanding that Washington 
solve the problems of the family and the 
community. Protest demonstrations and riots 
have become a way of life for malcontents, 
and actions such as the recent “crucifixion” 
of a female member of a lawless gang in 
Florida have shocked the nation. 

Even in the quiet, usually conservative 
midwest, outbreaks of violence in protest of 
“conditions” have occurred. 

In our opinion, the solution of many of 
the nation’s gravest domestic problems will 
come not from pouring more federal tax 
money back into troubled communities, but 
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by allowing more of the money earned to re- 
main in local communities where it can be 
used by people acquainted with local prob- 
lems and local conditions. 

People with pride in their way of life and 
pride in their local communities do not riot. 
People who actively participate in govern- 
ing their home, their community and their 
state, are better able to handle affairs in that 
area than political appointees, backed by 
unlimited taxing authority, far from the re- 
sponsibility of facing up to the people whose 
money they are using. 

Straws in the political wind are beginning 
to indicate that Americans are nearing the 
end of their love affair with the all-powerful 
“Great White Father on the Potomac” theory 
of government. 

Increased taxes and increased government 
interference in private affairs have come 
gradually, but nonetheless, there is scarcely 
an American citizen who does not feel the 
heavy hand of government on his shoulder as 
he goes about his daily work. The hand of 
government is in his pay envelope, and his 
preparations for his future involve the vagar- 
ies of government regulated funds and re- 
strictions on his future retirement income. 
The farmer must look to Washington for 
regulations, and his choice of crops and meth- 
ods involves government regulation. Educa- 
tion and industry are affected strongly by 
government. 

Evidence that bureaucratic regulation of 
the American way of life has been somewhat 
less than successful is on every hand. The 
practice of looking to Washington has re- 
sulted in greatly reduced influence of the 
people on the actions of their government, 
which has in turn resulted more and more 
in government by edict and order than in 
government originating in legislation re- 
sponsive to the wishes of the people. The rise 
in power of the judicial branch of govern- 
ment has resulted in court rulings which 
have adversely affected law and order 
throughout the nation. 


A View of the State of the Union Message 
HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal, Friday, 
Jenuary 19, 1968: 

WASHINGTON WASTELAND 


If it did not touch so many serious matters, 
the State of the Union message would be 
almost laughable. At best it underscores the 
intellectual poverty of latter-day liberalism. 

That, we might add, is not just a reflex 
response on our part; it is a sentiment con- 
spicuously present among the more thought- 
ful liberals themselves. 

Consider just a couple of outrageous propo- 
sitions in the address: 

The Chief Executive, constrained by the 
cost of Vietnam, says (tongue in cheek?) he 
will submit a “tight” budget of only some 
$186 billion, including trust funds not 
counted in the old-style administrative 
budget. The figure is over $10 billion above 
estimated spending in the current fiscal year. 
It would leave a deficit of about $8 billion 
assuming taxes are increased; otherwise $20 
billion. 

Now it is undoubtedly true that, but for 
Vietnam, the Administration would want to 
spend a lot more on domestic welfare pro- 
grams. All the same, to call $186 billion a 
tight budget is really stretching things, espe- 
cially when Mr. Johnson insists that most of 
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the increase is “mandatory.” Mandatory only 
in the sense that the Administration and 
Congress are profligate with the people’s 
money. 

Spending of such scope, coupled with per- 
petual deficits and a super-easy money policy, 
is the prime cause of the inflation the nation 
is suffering. Naturally, therefore, the Presi- 
dent blames the inflation on business and 
organized labor. And how's this for a won- 
derful line, in connection with inflation and 
his demand for a tax boost: “Congress can 
repeal it ...if the need has passed, but 
Congress can never repeal inflation. 

Well, it just so happens that Congress is 
about the only institution that can repeal 
inflation. No matter how orgiastic the Ad- 
ministration’s spending drive, no matter 
how loose the Federal Reserve, Congress—if 
it would employ its Constitutional preroga- 
tives—can hold the line. Not by raising taxes, 
which this Administration would probably 
only dissipate, but by getting these wild ex- 
penditures under control. 

But it’s when you come to the content of 
some of the spending that the aridity of the 
Administration’s thinking becomes glaringly 
apparent. Same old programs for public 
housing and urban renewal, which in prac- 
tice have been so disastrous Negroes rightly 
call them “Negro removal”; for farm sub- 
sidies, which enrich the rich while speeding 
the migration of the rural poor to the over- 
whelmed cities; for ostensible aid to con- 
sumers, which mostly needs additional har- 
assments for business. 

Still, there’s one more or less new idea, 
and it’s a safe bet that it wouldn't have 
occurred to Washington’s planners except for 
the cost pressure of Vietnam. Mr. Johnson 
wants a $2.1 billion manpower program partly 
“to start a new partnership between Govern- 
ment and private industry to train and to 
hire the hard-core unemployed persons“ 
as he says, the hardest to reach. 

Of course private industry has, on its own, 
vastly enlarged the job market over the years, 
far beyond the dreams of earlier Govern- 
ment planners. Thus it was waging the war 
against poverty long before the thought blos- 
somed in the politicians’ minds. Nowadays 
many companies are actively trying to recruit 
the poor; indeed, even those rated as un- 
employable. 

The effort can have, and has had, a certain 
amount of success for the simple reason that 
a number of those considered unemployable 
are not in fact so, given training and moti- 
vation, Yet, human nature being what it is, 
a hard core of actually unemployable people 
will always remain, and the trouble with the 
Administration’s sweeping proposal is that 
it ignores that unhappy circumstance. Stead- 
fast to sentimental liberalism, it assumes 
that the dispensation of enough money can 
make everyone a solid and productive citizen. 

Such is the tone of the message: Spend 
more and tax more, and its’ too bad Vietnam 
keeps us from spending and taxing a great 
deal more. The weary old liberal theme, un- 
inspired and iring—and, for the well- 
being of the nation, not amusing at all. 


Commemoration of the 50th Anniversary 
of Ukrainian Revolution 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, in 
observance of the 50th anniversary of the 
proclamation of independence of the 
Ukrainian National Republic, I salute ef- 
forts of the Ukrainian people for their 
spirit of freedom in resisting tyranny and 
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oppression. Struggles for individual lib- 
erty provide inspiration and purpose as 
we seek a lasting brotherhood of man. I 
have the deepest sympathy for the hopes 
of the people of Ukrainian lands. 


Congress Applauds President’s Determina- 
tion To Assure Law and Order Through- 
out America 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson in his state of the 
Union address declared: 


We, at every level of government, know 
that the American people have had enough 
of rising crime and lawlessness. 


Certainly the President correctly re- 
ported on the mood and temper of our 
people—truly they have had enough of 
riots, violence, and lawlessness. 

Law and order are uppermost in their 
minds—just as it is uppermost in the 
minds of the Congress. 

In this connection I include an edi- 
torial from the Nashville Banner in the 
Extensions of Remarks of the RECORD, 
because of its broad general interest and 
its interest to my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, 
Jan, 18, 1968] 


Loup RESPONSE BY CONGRESS PROOF AMERICA 
Has “Hap ENOUGH” 


Although President Johnson and others 
charged with the responsibility of main- 
taining law and order throughout a troubled 
nation should not have needed any confir- 
mation that America is fed up with rioting 
and lawlessness, the fervent, ringing ap- 
plause of Congress accorded that proof 
Wednesday night. 

The Chief Executive apparently sensed the 
mood of that legislative body—and of the 
country at large—in his State of the Union 
Message to the second session of the 90th 
Congress, which gave him a cheering ova- 
tion, the longest and loudest of the 52- 
minute address, when he declared: 

“The American people have had enough 
of rising crime and lawlessness.” 

Mr. Johnson’s speech, in the main, simply 
was a repetition of grandiose federal spend- 
ing outlays, many of them rejected, delayed, 
or trimmed during the 1967 session. But 
both Congress and the public—whose fear 
of recurring threats of violence against life 
and property is mounting daily—can, and 
should, approve wholeheartedly the overdue 
measures the President outlined to deal with 
crime in the streets or wherever it may occur. 

To help strengthen local police forces, 
through improved training, higher salaries 
and advanced technology in the “war on 
crime,” the President renewed his plea that 
Congress clear his $100 million Safe Streets 
Act, a proposal which has been bottled up 
since last year. 

Especially heartening was his request to 
provide 100 additional FBI agents “to 
strengthen law enforcement in the nation 
and to protect the individual rights of every 
citizen.” 

While the President emphasized the law 
enforcement was, and is, a primary respon- 
sibility of local and state governments, it 
was reassuring to hear him declare that Fed- 
eral authorities “can and should help the 
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states and cities in their war on crime. This 
we shall do . . Those who preach disorder 
and violence must know that local authori- 
ties are able to resist them swiftly, sternly 
and decisively.” 

In addition to pledging cooperation for 
development of state and local plans to com- 
bat crime, Mr. Johnson also called for vigor- 
ous enforcement of drug laws, additional 
federal prosecutors, mail-order gun control 
legislation and “help and financial support” 
to local law enforcement agencies. 

Other phases of the President’s assessment 
of problems at home and abroad, and his 
proposed solutions therefor, sparked a less- 
than-enthusiastic response on both sides 
of the political party aisle, both within and 
without the legislative halls. 

In reiterating his strong plea for a 10 per 
cent hike on personal and corporate income, 
and at the same time submitting proposals 
for even greater expenditures by the Federal 
Government, he chose not to recognize con- 
gressional demands by Rep. Wilbur Mills, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and others that appropriations 
should be reduced as a curb against higher 
prices, rising inflation and interest rates. 
Unless Mr, Johnson adopts a more realistic 
approach by slashing unneeded and often 
extravagant outlays for non-military pur- 
poses, his tax bill—in this election year—may 
never see the light of day. 

Many members of Congress have reached 
the sound conclusion that this nation can- 
not afford skyrocketing programs of federal 
outlays at home while spending the neces- 
sary billions to finance the war in Vietnam. 
Although the increased budget proposals out- 
lined by the President are smaller than 
usual, he has not given up on his plan for 
both guns and butter. 

With the presidential election only a few 
months away, Mr. Johnson passed up an 
opportunity to use the appearance before 
Congress—and millions of others via televi- 
sion across the land—to launch his cam- 
paign for reelection. 

In addition to the men and women in Con- 
gress—many of whom also go before the vot- 
ers this year—a concerned electorate watched 
and listened, in most instances with a feeling 
of considerable let-down. 


Boost for the Great Society 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Denver Post in a recent editorial 
agrees with President Johnson that there 
is still much unfinished business awaiting 
the Nation and the Congress, but it adds 
that the President can find reasons for 
satisfaction with the 1967 legislative ac- 
complishments. 

Two of these reasons are the expan- 
sion of social security benefits and the 
record $9.3 billion authorization for ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

The Post says: 

These obviously pleased the President, as 
well they should, for the two measures are 
key parts of his administration’s Great 
Society program. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with the Post’s 
statement that “the social security pro- 
gram is accepted by a large majority of 
Americans as decent way for providing 
sustenance for our elderly citizens,” and 
I trust the education bill will open the 
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way for improved Federal-State coopera- 
tion in school affairs. 

Iam certain that both measures, while 
they do not contain all the President re- 
quested, are boosts for the Great So- 
ciety. Mr. Speaker, I include the Denver 
Post editorial in the RECORD, as follows: 


Boost ror Great SOCIETY 


“Exhilaration and frustration,” These con- 
tradictory words were used last year by Presi- 
dent Johnson in describing the mood of the 
nation. 

Without doubt, they also reflected his own 
mood as he signed three measures into law. 

The first two—bills calling for expansion of 
Social Security benefits and a record $9.3 bil- 
lion expenditure for elementary and second- 
ary schools—obviously pleased the President. 
As well they should, for the two measures 
are key parts of his administration's Great 
Society program. 

The ease with which the education bill, 
once considered too controversial for passage, 
was steered through Congress is a tribute to 
Johnson’s political skill. And more than ever, 
the bill opens the way for improved federal- 
state cooperation in school affairs. 

There is no question that the Social Secu- 
rity program is accepted by a large majority 
of Americans as a decent way of providing 
sustenance for our elderly citizens. Yet the 
lengthy debate on Capitol Hill reflected some 
of the misgivings over the payroll tax hike 
needed to pay for increased benefits. 

The groans of taxpayers will be heard from 
later as the new payroll tax takes effect. But 
despite certain built-in regressive aspects of 
the tax, the over-all impact for pensioners 
and for the economy is decidedly beneficial. 

The third measure signed Tuesday by the 
President pained him into uncharacteristic 
silence. The bill—setting a $2.3 billion ceiling 
on foreign aid, the lowest in the 20-year his- 
tory of the program—epitomized Johnson's 
frustration in the field of foreign policy. 

And more than anything else, the sharp 
cutback in foreign aid underscored the isola- 
tionist undertone in Congress. If this disturb- 
ing trend continues, it could well mean the 
end of such aid as a meaningful instrument 
of foreign policy. 

But despite this reminder of his setbacks, 
with the recalcitrant 90th Congress, the 
President can still find reasons for satisfac- 
tion in his 1967 legislative accomplishments, 

Congress, at his prodding, approved con- 
sular and outer-space treaties with the Soviet 
Union; expanded air pollution controls; ap- 
proved a meat-inspection bill; enacted a 
flammable fabrics measure; approved a pub- 
lic television bill. 

There is still much unfinished business, 
but these are accomplishments that the Pres- 
ident can energetically build on as the new 
session of Congress gets under way. 


Liberia’s Durable President 
HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
one of America’s best friends in Africa, 
President William V. S. Tubman of Li- 
beria, was just inaugurated for his sixth 
term as President of that country, of 
which Vice President Husert H. HUM- 
PHREY, who represented the United 
States at the inaugural ceremony, re- 
cently said in Monrovia: “The bond be- 
tween us is one century and a half old.” 

The Chicago Tribune in a recent edi- 
torial paid a tribute to “Liberia’s Durable 
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President.” I should like to make it avail- 
able to my colleagues, and I submit it for 
reprinting in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, 
Jan. 6, 1968] 
LIBERIA’Ss DURABLE PRESIDENT 

The sixth inauguration of Liberia’s Presi- 
dent Wiliam V. 8. Tubman, which Vice 
President Humphrey has just attended, calls 
for some comments about democracy in 
Africa. 

Liberia’s constitution, adopted more than 
a century ago when the country was founded 
by emigrant American slaves, is patterned 
after ours, It does not follow that Liberia is 
what we would call a model of democracy 
in action. Most of its 1.5 million people are 
primitive tribesmen living in jungle villages. 
They are represented in Monrovia by their 
chiefs, who have formed a working relation- 
ship with the governing clique and are for 
the most part interested in preserving the 
status quo, The status quo means Mr. Tub- 
man, who has been president for 25 years, 
giving him a seniority exceeded only by the 
emperors of Japan and Ethiopia and by Gen- 
erals Franco and Salazar in Spain and 
Portugal, 

Mr, Tubman is referred to on the street, 
with awe but usually also with respect, as 
“the old man”—like Germany’s late Chancel- 
lor Adenauer. The chances are that nothing 
but retirement or death will move him out 
of the president’s modern gold palace, set in 
[correct] an artificial lake on a hill over- 
looking Monrovia and the ocean. 

But if these things don’t quite conform 
to our ideals of democracy, Liberia shows 
up in a vastly better light when compared 
with the other African states. Under Mr. Tub- 
man it has enjoyed a political stability re- 
markable for the continent. The country has 
had its economic troubles [as what African 
country hasn’t?], but it has accepted several 
years of austerity and seems to be recovering. 

Above all, Mr. Tubman has confined his 
attention to Liberia instead of trying to set 
himself up as a nationalistic, pan-African 
hero, This has enabled him to remain a friend 
of the United States, tho some of his ranting 
neighbors denounce him as an African Uncle 
Tom, All in all, he has contributed to the 
progress of his country—slowly, perhaps, but 
certainly more effectively than other African 
leaders to whom democracy is nothing but a 
political slogan, to be shouted at the United 
Nations but never applied to their own 
countries. 


Atomic Energy 1992: Realistic Optimism 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
atomic age began almost a quarter cen- 
tury ago, our imagination was stimulated 
to envision an almost endless list of 
benefits which would accrue to all men. 
Many of these dreams have not yet 
come true, but looking at the spectrum 
of nuclear applications in 1968, it is clear 
to me that atomic energy has come 
further in the past 25 years than we had 
dared hope. 

Electricity is not yet free, as predicted, 
but nuclear powerplants are now com- 
petitive with fossil fuel plants. We 
have forgotten the nuclear automobile, 
but the promise of large quantities of 
cheap electricity gives us increased hope 
for the electric automobile. And advanc- 
ing technology in the aviation field has 
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renewed interest in another prediction 
of the past: the nuclear-powered air- 
plane. 

As we move into the second 25 years of 
atomic energy, two members of the nu- 
clear industry have looked at atomic 
energy today and in the next 25 years. 

The Westinghouse Electric Corp. has 
just published an attractive magazine on 
atomic power called Infinite Energy. 
I understand that copies have been pre- 
sented to all Members of Congress, and 
I commend it to your attention. 

And in the January 1968 issue of Nu- 
clear News, the magazine of the Ameri- 
can Nuclear Society, John J. Flaherty, 
president of the Atomics International 
Division of North American Rockwell 
Corp., takes what he calls a “realistic 
optimistic” view of the next 25 years for 
nuclear energy in the following guest 
editorial: 

OPTIMISM Is REALISTIC 
(By John J. Flaherty) 

Man’s first self-sustaining chain reaction 
25 years ago stimulated exciting forecasts 
about revolutionary changes that would come 
as a result of this new energy source. We 
know how few of them came to be true right 
away. Nuclear energy in its civilian applica- 
tions did not immediately change the way 
we went about our lives. In 25 years, though, 
it has progressed a great deal farther than 
those early forecasters could think possible. 

This proves a truism about long-range 
planning: We tend to be too optimistic about 
short-term progress and too pessimistic about 
long-term development. 

We have come a long way in our 25 years— 
from a pioneering experiment in the Midwest 
to a highly developed industry; from totally 
governmental research to a maturing indus- 
try. And we are probably going to go farther 
in the next 25 than either you or I can 
imagine. Nevertheless, let’s chart our prog- 
ress thus far in the major applications of 
nuclear energy and then, for a moment, be 
realistically optimistic in considering how far 
we might go in the next 25 years, 


ELECTRIC POWER GENERATION 


We have progressed through experimental 
and developmental stages to water reactors, 
which reached economic usefulness in the 
1960s. Accompanying this were important 
steps in the development of breeder reactors. 
During the next 25 years, we can expect an 
acceptance of the fast breeder reactor by 
the electric generating industry as a com- 
patible successor to the water reactor. Also 
likely is the continued development of com- 
pact, highly reliable reactors for such uses 
as unattended generating stations in remote 
areas. 

POWER COST 


With the water cooled reactor, we have 
achieved a first goal: nuclear-generated 
power at a cost competitive with that using 
other fuels. The introduction of fast breeder 
reactors should take us to a second goal: 
keeping nuclear power competitive in price 
and, at the same time, making it an inex- 
haustible source of energy. We're well on the 
road toward this second goal: 


SPACE 


SNAP-10A proved the feasibility of reactor 
power source for space vehicles. In the fu- 
ture, the concept should be put to actual 
use to supply power for landing parties on 
the surface of the moon, as compact long- 
life sources of power for unmanned flights 
to Mars and Venus, and in communications 
satellites, TV broadcast satellites, and labor- 
atory satellites. 

UNDERSEA 

Nuclear power found one of its earliest 
successes in providing power for United 
States submarines. For future explorations 
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of the ocean’s depths, including undersea 
colonies and permanent scientific labora- 
tories, I expect that more attention will be 
paid to nuclear power’s compactness, relia- 
bility, long life, and ability to operate with- 
out oxygen. 

DESALTING 


Work is underway to make use of nuclear 
power in turning sea water into fresh, in- 
cluding a recently signed contract for a 
nuclear power desalination and electrical 
generating plant on an artificial island off 
the coast of Southern California. The con- 
struction and operation of this plant and 
others of its type will provide information 
on which the future use of nuclear power 
in this field can be based. 


MEDICINE 

Tracer chemicals ingested by patients and 
the treatment of tumors through irradiation 
have shown that medicine can successfully 
make use of nuclear materials. More impor- 
tant, however, might be the use of actual 
nuclear power sources in compact and long- 
lasting applications such as artificial hearts. 


PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE 


We are earning a steadily increasing public 
confidence in our work and our installations. 
Much of the credit for this goes to the 
Atomic Energy Commission's education pro- 
gram and to our excellent safety record. The 
public’s esteem should continue to grow as 
nuclear uses become more common and as it 
is more widely realized that nuclear power- 
plants possess the outstanding property of 
not contributing to air pollution. 

One more point: As important as our 
progress has been in research, in application, 
and in overcoming economic barriers, one 
of the most significant signs has been our 
industry’s growing maturity. When work 
with civilian nuclear energy began, it was by 
necessity totally government controlled. With 
the encouragement and help of the AEC 
and the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
and our own hard work, private industry has 
begun operating in all segments of the in- 
dustry except uranium enrichment. This, I 
submit, has to be considered among our 
very important achievements of the last 25 
years. 


America Should Give Moral Support for 
Ukrainian Independence 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the 50th anniversary of the Ukraine’s 
declaration of independence from Russia 
on January 22, 1918. This independence 
turned out to be short lived, since by 
1920 the Soviet Union had taken com- 
plete control of the Ukraine, denying to 
the Ukrainian people their basic human 
right of self-determination. American 
citizens of Ukrainian descent, earnestly 
hoping that the Ukraine will soon be in- 
dependent once more, celebrate this day 
annually with meetings in their home 
communities. One of the most impressive 
of these gatherings is held in Philadel- 
phia, the birthplace of our own inde- 
pendence as a nation. I was honored 
when the Philadelphia branch, Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America, in- 
vited me to address its rally this past 
Saturday evening which was attended by 
some 1,500 Ukrainian Americans. 

In my address to the rally, I paid trib- 
ute to the courage of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple in their quest for freedom. I urged 
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that the United States lend its moral sup- 
port to the cause of self-determination 
and independence for the Ukraine’s more 
than 40 million people. I include in the 
Recorp that portion of my speech deal- 
ing with Ukrainian independence: 


AMERICA SHOULD GIVE More SUPPORT FOR 
UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


In recent months we have had a steady 
stream of magazine stories, newspaper arti- 
cles and television shows devoted to the 50th 
anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution in 
the Soviet Union. Now I would like to see 
a lot more attention to the 50th anniversary 
we are celebrating here tonight—the anni- 
versary of Ukrainian freedom. 

It’s ironic that when the Czars were over- 
thrown fifty years ago, the result was not 
freedom for the peoples of the Soviet Union. 
The result was simply more enslavement, 
this time under the Soviet masters. No people 
have learned that lesson more painfully than 
the brave people of the Ukraine. No people 
have fought harder for their national inde- 
pendence. To this day, no people inside the 
Soviet Union’s borders are more independent 
in mind than the Ukrainians. 

In the face of overwhelming obstacles, the 
Ukrainians of 1918 formed their own par- 
liament, their own schools, their own courts 
and their own national army. France and 
England recognized the Ukraine as an inde- 
pendent state. But almost immediately the 
Ukrainians had to start defending themselves 

the Bolsheviks. By 1920, the Soviets 
had taken control. Ukrainian independence 
was crushed. 

During World War Two the Ukrainian 
spirit came through again. Ukrainians fought 
not only against the Nazis but against the 
returning Red Army as well. Again the 
Ukrainian forces were overpowered by the 
vast numbers of the Soviets. But the Ukrain- 
ian spirit, whatever the odds, has not died. 
It was surely alive last November, when the 
first World Congress of Free Ukrainians met 
in New York City. And it is very much alive 
here tonight, in the hearts of all who have 
gathered here. 

As Americans we all value our own in- 
dependence. Our nation is fighting today to 
contain Communism in Southeast Asia, 50 
that Asian countries and ourselves might 
safeguard our independence. We are stand- 
ing here only a few blocks from Independence 
Hall tonight, but even here the word “in- 
dependence” seems not too close to us. The 
word is more of an abstraction than a con- 
crete reality in our lives. But those of you 
who know the Ukrainian struggle first hand 
know what independence means. You know 
how precious it is, and how hard one has to 
fight to keep it, or achieve it in the first 
place, May America always have her inde- 
pendence, and may the day come soon when 
the Ukraine can take her place in the family 
of independent nations. 

I would urge, here and now, moral sup- 
port by the United States for self-determina- 
tion and independence for the Ukraine. 


How You Can Change the Law 


HON. DONALD E. LUKENS 


or OH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, it is seldom 
that a male Member of Congress finds 
himself in a position in reading a maga- 
zine aimed at the other sex. In a startling 
exception to this, however, I have found 
through an old friend, Mrs. Adele B. 
Friedrichs, public relations director for 
Glamour magazine, my attention drawn 
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to an article which I think is exceptional 
in its purpose, content, and introduction 
to effective politics. 

Each of us who is an elected repre- 
sentative of the voter knows how im- 
portant it is that we stay in touch with 
the voters and that they stay in touch 
with us. We realize that politics and gov- 
ernment cannot be separated and that 
each depends upon the involvement and 
active participation, particularly on the 
part of individual voters. 

This Glamour article by Ellen Switzer 
entitled “How To Change the Law,” is 
one which I think should be read by 
every American who cares about his gov- 
ernment and cares about the impact of 
his government on his own life. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend it to the REC- 
orp so that it will be available to an even 
wider range of individuals because I feel 
its contents are outstanding: 

How You Can CHANGE THE LAW 
(By Ellen Switzer) 

Lobbying involves playing politics. If the 
adjective “dirty” invariably precedes the 
word “politics” in your vocabulary, you'd 
be better off to forget lobbying and join 
a Great Books discussion group instead. The 
highway department announces plans for 
a four-lane expressway right through the 
best park in your area. There’s another news- 
paper exposé (with suitably gruesome pic- 
tures) of overcrowding, understaffing and 
general degradation in your state's institu- 
tions for the elderly, the mentally ill or the 
mentally retarded. A sociologist (or Senator 
Robert Kennedy) tells us again that our 
present welfare system doesn’t seem to work 
very well, either for the poor or for the tax- 
payer. There’s another serious accident at 
the corner of Route 1 and Main Street that 
might have been prevented if a stoplight, 
recommended by the town planner six 
months ago, had been installed on schedule. 
Somebody, you reflect, ought to do some- 
thing about it. Indeed, somebody should. But 
wishful thinking rarely solves problems. Po- 
litical action can. 

Lobbying—which means the efforts of 
private citizens, or groups of citizens, to in- 
fluence legislation—is a time-honored Amer- 
ican political practice. Giant industrial in- 
terests do it, so do varied special-interest 
groups ranging from conservationists to ani. 
mal lovers to prohibitionists. If you feel 
strongly about a cause, if you see clearly the 
need for the repeal of an old law or the 
forging of a new one, and if you're willing 
to throw yourself wholeheartedly into the 
effort—and there’s work involved: reading, 
studying, informing yourself and others—you 
can join the action too. 

Of course, the closer the problem you 
are trying to solve is to home, the better 
your chances of influencing legislation. It’s 
certainly more likely that you will be able 
to get that stoplight at the corner of Route 
1 and Main Street than change United States 
policy in Vietnam. This does not mean that 
you should concentrate on local problems to 
the exclusion of national and international 
ones, But realize that your influence on the 
community and state legislative scene can 
be enormous, while on the national and in- 
ternational one it is likely to be minute. 

We tend to minimize the influence of state 
legislatures. But every chiid in school, every 
patient in a hospital for the mentally ill or 
retarded, every camper in a state park, every 
welfare recipient, every tax-paying citizen is 
affected by the collective wisdom (or 
stupidity), fiscal responsibility (or irrespon- 
sibility), concern for people (or lack of it) 
shown by state legislators doing their job 
well (or badly). Citizens can exert an enor- 
mous influence on state legislators, and 
therefore this can be an area in which an in- 
dividual can really make a mark, 
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You can't, of course, do it alone. First step 
is to join an organization that is interested 
in your particular legislative area—the PTA 
for education, a garden or hiking club for 
conservation, the Mental Health Association 
for better psychiatric facilities. Florence 
Nightingale, Clara Barton and Dorothea Dix 
may have succeeded in changing laws all by 
themselves, but doing battle as a loner usu- 
ally produces nothing but frustration. 

You must have faith in the political proc- 
ess as a means of effecting change. Some- 
times that is not easy. State legislatures are 
usually slow, inefficient and sometimes down- 
right infuriating. They often seem apathetic 
about such vital issues as urban blight, 
crowded prisons and overcrowded hospitals, 
poverty and racial injustice, while debating 
endlessly about naming the state flower or 
the state fish or voting a congratulatory mes- 
sage to Senator Joe Brown from upstate who 
has just been made president of the local 
Elks lodge. State legislatures can spend weeks 
and months discussing and passing incredi- 
bly useless laws. For several years the Cali- 
fornia legislators debated a bill which would 
have provided that cows at state fairs must 
be arrayed so that their heads rather than 
their behinds face the audience. And a Texas 
legislator recently introduced a bill to pro- 
hibit any barber from discussing “atomic or 
nuclear energy . . or any other subject in 
which he is not learned.” Faced with a daily 
dose of silly doings at the state capitol, it’s 
sometimes easy to forget that most legisla- 
tive bodies do get a great deal of important 
work done. 

Lobbying involves playing politics. There 
is no way around this fact. But politics can 
be a rewarding, exciting experience for those 
who are willing to learn the rules of the 
game, abide by them and add a few creative, 

tive touches of their own. 

Don’t bother with legislative action at all 
unless you feel that you can understand and 
appreciate politicians. If the adjective “dirty” 
or “corrupt” automatically precedes the noun 
“politics” in your mind, you will either have 
to change your basic attitudes or forget about 
political action entirely and join a Great 
Books discussion group instead. 

Legislators, like all human beings, sense 
distrust, hostility and superciliousness, even 
if they are not directly expressed. Under- 
standably enough, they'd rather not deal with 
anyone who assumes that they are venal or 
stupid or both. It’s best to assume that the 
legislator with whom you are dealing chose 
to run for office because he wished to serve 
the people of his state to the best of his 
ability. Usually this turns out to be true. 
Even if it doesn't, a constituent’s faith in a 
legislator’s integrity and concern has often 
brought out the best in even the most self- 
ishly ambitious one. He may surprise him- 
self and you by voting for your bill. Often 
he’ll tell you afterward in a half-pleased, 
half-embarrassed manner that he still 
doesn’t understand why he did it. 

Don't scatter your shots, There may be 
ten different areas in which you would like 
to see new and better laws. You may be able 
to think of twenty-five bills you would like 
to see introduced and passed. But your ulti- 
mate success is probably directly related to 
your ability to limit your goals, Pick out 
one, two, or at the most three goals, in re- 
lated areas, that you really want to achieve. 
Then become an expert in the field. 

Let’s say that you want to see a commu- 
nity college established in your area, First 
find out all you can about community col- 
leges. Are there any in your state? If so, 
how are they working? If not, how are they 
working in a neighboring state? How many 
potential students have shown an interest 
in such an institution already? Where would 
you find the staff? What made you decide 
your area was the best location (besides the 
fact that you live there)? How much will it 
cost the state this year? Next year? Who 
favors the college in your area? Who opposes 
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it? Why? These are all questions an intelli- 
gent legislator will ask, and you will have 
to have the answers. 

Charles Weaver of the Mental Health 
Association in Indiana (which has been 
notably successful in getting good mental 
health laws passed) takes the process of be- 
coming an instant expert one step further. 
Every year, right after election, he finds at 
least one freshman legislator who is intelli- 
gent and apparently dedicated to his job but 
who has no special commitment to any 
interest, either education, wefare, conserva- 
tion or even mental health. Then he offers 
to help him become truly expert in mental 
health legislation. If the offer is accepted, 
Weaver goes to work. The legislator is taken 
on a tour of the state’s mental health facil- 
ities. He is given opportunities to interview 
mental health professionals, families of 
patients and volunteers. He is given litera- 
ture on the subject and assured that appro- 
priate consultants will be available to him 
(free of charge, of course) whenever he has 
any questions, By the time the gavel falls 
on opening day, the new man really knows a 
great deal about mental health in general 
and mental health legislation in Indiana in 
particular, He can discuss such legislation 
intelligently on the floor of the legislature 
and in the committee room. He is often asked 
to speak before women's groups, service clubs 
and other citizen organizations on mental 
health laws. Soon he is no longer “that fresh- 
man senator from upstate” but “that sena- 
tor who is so knowledgeable in mental 
health.” He has gained status with his col- 
leagues and constitutents, and the Mental 
Health Association has a friend. 

Before you try to get your bill introduced, 
collect as many allies as possible. It can be 
assumed that you have already joined what- 
ever organization is most interested in your 
particular legislative area: however, one 
group may not be enough. You may need two 
or three or ten groups to support you. It's 
important to find allies wherever you can. 
If you can get one political party to put 
your proposal into its election platform, you 
are one step ahead of the game. If you can 
persuade both political parties to approve 
your project, you are halfway home. But 
other nonpolitical groups are also important. 

Let’s assume that you are still working on 
that community college bill. Besides the PTA 
Council, support might well come from the 
Regional Planning Authority, the Jaycees, 
church groups and labor unions, as well as 
the Chamber of Commerce. The more un- 
likely your allies seem to the legislators, 
incidentally, the more effective their support 
may be. For instance, if you are advocating 
the abolition of capital punishment, the 
president of the local Patrolmen’s Benevolent 
Association is a far more effective ally than 
a clergyman whose interest in such a law is 
well known. If you are trying for a gun regis- 
tration law, your most effective ally would be 
the president of the state hunting and 
shooting club. The president of the Chamber 
of Commerce would be a far more impressive 
advocate of improved welfare benefits than 
a social workers’ organization. 

In order to get the necessary allies, you 
must sometimes compromise on a less than 
perfect law. It’s important to get a legislative 
principle enacted; you can always come back 
in subsequent sessions of the legislature to 
improve details or get larger appropriations 
for the new program, For instance, citizens 
who are interested in laws abolishing cap- 
ital punishment have sometimes found it ex- 
pedient to present a law which does not 
provide for a total ban but allows the death 
penalty for killers of policemen and prison 
guards or kidnappers of children, Those in- 
terested in liberalizing abortion laws often 
start by introducing bills to legalize abortion 
in cases of rape or incest, rather than a 
broader bill that would permit abortion if 
the physical or mental health of the mother 
would be impaired by the birth of a child. 
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A good concrete example of a compromise 
bill is Connecticut's new narcotics law passed 
during the 1967 session of the General 
Assembly. A Hartford attorney, Peter Costas, 
became interested in narcotics legislation 
when he was president of the Connecticut 
Civil Liberties Union. In search of allies, he 
first turned to his state’s bar association and 
was appointed chairman of a committee to 
propose a whole new legal setup to deal with 
the problem of addiction. Subsequently, he 
collected more allies: the Medical Associa- 
tion, the Mental Health Association, the PTA 
Council, the Council of Churches, the Arch- 
diocese of Hartford, the Hartford Jewish 
Community Council, etc. He realized that he 
would get nowhere, however, without the 
support of the State Police. He knew that any 
drug bill which the police opposed (or just 
didn’t support) would not get past the first 
committee hearing. So he made compromises 
in order to get this support. 

Under the new law the sale of marijuana 
is still a felony, not a misdemeanor as many 
of the original supporters of the bill had 
wished. But the principle that addiction is a 
medical and not a criminal problem is spelled 
out in the first sentence of the bill, The law 
goes much further in supporting this prin- 
ciple than any similar legislation anywhere in 
the United States. For instance, it allows cer- 
tain outpatient facilities (private and pub- 
lic) that are designated by the State Depart- 
ment of Mental Health to maintain addicts 
on drugs if this is medically indicated. It also 
provides for civil (not criminal) commit- 
ments for addicts to these outpatient facili- 
ties. Psychiatrists call the Connecticut law 
the most progressive in the U.S., but to those 
who originally wrote it, it represented a com- 
promise. 

Once you have established exactly what 
you want your legislation to accomplish, 
have your bill drafted clearly, accurately and, 
above all, legally. If your group can get an 
experienced attorney or an ex-legislator to 
serye On your committee, you are in luck. If 
that is not possible, and even if your group 
has only a very limited amount of money to 
spend, pay an expert to draft the bill. Too 
frequently individuals or groups work 
months and sometimes years to get a bill 
passed into law, only to find out that it is 
legally unsatisfactory. The governor may 
then veto it or the attorney general of the 
state may refuse funds for the enacted pro- 
gram; in either case the group is right back 
where it started. 

Only a legislator can introduce a bill, so 
choose your legislator carefully. Some legis- 
lators will introduce amost anything a con- 
stituent requests, but that does not mean 
they will fight for your bill. Naturally it is 
a good idea to get a committee chairman or 
a house or senate leader to introduce your 
bill, but it’s even more important to get a 
fighter. One truly persuaded and persuasive 
legislator can do wonders to get a program 
through. An unconvinced and unconvincing 
sponsor will drop your law in the legislative 
hopper and feel that he has done his duty. 

Get individual legislators to commit them- 
selves, preferably in writing, to your bill as 
early in the session as possible. The League 
of Women Voters holds candidates’ meetings 
in many states. One of their best legislative 
ploys is to send questionnaires to candidates 
(even before they are elected) to elicit their 
stands on certain issues of interest to the 
organization. The group usually requests 
that the answers be in writing. They are 
then printed in newspapers in the candidate’s 
district. If the elected candidate tries to get 
out of a commitment made before election, 
they can make political life rather rough 
for him, 

The best people to approach legislators are 
those from their own district. Most legisla- 
tors, especially early in the session, will listen 
politely to nearly anyone. But they pay most 
attention to the hometown voters. Legislators 
also pay a surprising amount of attention to 
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mail. Sometimes they don’t read letters from 

to end, but they certainly count 
the pros and cons, Individually written let- 
ters are much better than mimeographed 
ones. Legislators suspect the origins of a 
mimeographed mailing piece. They know that 
only too often it comes not from truly inter- 
ested citizens but from Bill’s Multiple Letter 
Shop in Capital City with a well-financed 
lobbying organization footing the cost, But 
blizzards of letters can and do get bills 
passed or defeated. 

Don’t underestimate the opposition. Just 
because you think that your bill is reason- 
able, necessary and in the public interest, 
don’t automatically assume that everyone 
will agree with you. State Senator Gloria 
Schaffer of Connecticut's 14th district tells 
of her first major defeat; a bill to make stray 
dogs available for medical research, She in- 
troduced the bill at the request of the Yale 
Medical School and checked it out with the 
Humane Society and other animal-loving 
groups. It was full of safeguards for dogs and 
dog owners. The bill went down in resound- 
ing defeat when an avalanche of mail hit the 
governor's office within days of its introduc- 
tion, Antivivisectionists, dog lovers and other 
assorted opponents converged on the capital 
for the hearing, Closely reasoned testimony 
given by research scientists, veterinarians, 
representatives of the Humane Society and 
the kennel clubs did not impress the legis- 
lators as much as the tales of horror about 
suffering animals they read in the letters 
from the home folks. 

“I never made the same mistake again,” 
Senator Schaffer said. “The next session we 
were prepared. We marched out our own 
troops. Since the bill was so reasonable and 
necessary, we obviously had more supporters 
than opponents, The first time around no 
one had bothered to mobilize the supporters. 
This time animal-loving legislators were 
taken on a tour of the Yale laboratories and 
shown that the horror stories they had heard 
were just not true. The governor and mem- 
bers of the legislature were taken on a tour 
of a children’s hospital ward where young- 
sters who would have been doomed only a 
few years ago were recovering from heart 
operations which would not have been pos- 
sible without previous experiments on dogs. 
This time the bill passed with flying colors.” 

Be prepared for the public hearing on the 
bill, Senator Schaffer, who is chairman of the 
powerful Joint House and Senate Education 
Committee (and, incidentally, as unlikely-ap- 
pearing a legislator as one is apt to meet— 
she looks like a blond Audrey Hepburn), 
advises that testimony should be short, unre- 
petitive, accurate and preferably in writing. 
Witnesses who present the testimony should 
be well enough informed to answer questions 
from committee members. This is one place 
where the mimeograph machine can come in 
very handy. The witness may find that he is 
talking to a temporary chairman and twenty 
empty chairs. At that point the organization 
sponsoring the bill might send out mimeo- 
graphed copies of the testimony to all com- 
mittee members, preferably at their home ad- 
dresses, and include a little handwritten note 
from an influential constituent indicating 
that “although you couldn’t make the com- 
mittee hearing, undoubtedly due to your 
heavy legislative schedule, we were sure that 
you would want to know something about 
our point of view on this bill.” Some legis- 
lators will tell individuals and groups that 
it is not necessary for them to send mimeo- 
graphed statements—committee hearings are 
recorded and transcribed and they can read 
the testimony as part of the record. But the 
record runs to perhaps 1,000 pages, and few 
legislators are likely to pore over it looking 
for your testimony. 

Keep in touch with the status of your 
bill—right up to the time the governor signs 
it. Bills literally get lost between committees, 
between houses of the legislature and on 
their way to the governor's office. Controver- 
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sial bills have been known to make the 
rounds of committees without landing on a 
hearing schedule in time for a real discussion. 
Some committees are known to be burial 
grounds for unpopular legislation. Other 
committees make it a point not to vote their 
recommendations until the last day for com- 
mittee report deadlines. If there is no report, 
your bill is either dead or it will take a cum- 
bersome procedure to appeal it out of com- 
mittee and onto the floor of the legislature. 

If you’ve had your hearing before a com- 
mittee and there is no report in a reasonably 
short time, get in touch with the chairman. 
He may tell you that everything is going 
along swimmingly, he just hasn’t had a 
chance to call for a report. Keep after him. 
After the reports are out, keep after the 
clerks of the house and senate to make sure 
that your bills get on the calendar of both 
houses, Bills that are not scheduled until 
the last few days sometimes don’t make it 
just because the legislative bodies run out 
of time. Most have a statutory deadline for 
closing, and any bill that has not been voted 
on before then is dead. 

Watch out for amendments. An amend- 
ment can improve a bill. It can also utterly 
change its intent. It can be used as a flank 
attack on your law by an opponent who 
cannot defeat it by direct means. He may 
promise to improve your law beyond your 
fondest hopes, but in doing so, make it so 
costly that it has no chance of passage. As a 
general rule, when a legislator offers to in- 
crease the appropriation on a bill dras- 
tically, watch out! He may be killing you 
with kindness. 

Amendments can also be used to postpone 
a vote on your bill until it is too late. Gen- 
erally speaking, except in cases were your 
bill was badly drawn in the first place or 
where changes are needed as a compromise 
to assure passage, amendments are bad news. 

Just because a bill has passed one house, 
it will not necessarily pass the other. In many 
states the house of representatives includes 
many more legislators from rural districts 
than the senate. (This is no longer quite as 
true as it was before the Supreme Court 
“one man, one vote” ruling, but it still ap- 
plies in many places.) You may have an easy 
time with one house and a very hard time 
with the other. You may have to change 
your tactics, your testimony and your legis- 
lative approach. This is one of the reasons 
why it is a good idea to have friends in both 
houses as well as in both political parties. 
Get their advice and use it. 

Remember, however, that such advice is 
usually confidential. Never betray a legisla- 
tor’s confidence. It's very flattering to a 
lobbyist’s ego to be able to tell her friends 
that “the majority leader asked me to wait 
until after the caucus before writing to the 
governor about the bill... . But you are 
not even supposed to know there is a caucus. 
You can get a majority leader in trouble by 
blabbing. And a majority leader in trouble 
is dangerous. 

Cultivate some friends in the governor’s 
office and in the various commissioners’ de- 

ents. The governor’s top administra- 
tive assistants can be invaluable in getting 
you last-minute appointments with impor- 
tant legislative leaders or even with the gov- 
ernor himself, One Mental Health Associa- 
tion representative is sure that an impor- 
tant bill passed her state legislature partly 
because she burst into tears in the anteroom 
of the governor’s office. The administrative 
assistant felt so sorry for her that she ar- 
ranged a five-minute interview with her boss. 
And the governor, surprised that anyone 
could feel so strongly about a bill, arranged 
appointments with legislative leaders. The 
bill, which had been scheduled for an early 
death in the house, passed. 

If your bill passes, thank everyone in 
sight: the governor, his executive assistant, 
the secretaries, the legislators who helped you 
and even a few of those who didn't. Make 
sure that, whenever possible, your gratitude 
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is nonpartisan. If you belong to an organiza- 
tion that gives out citations, prizes or other 
forms of recognition for public service, try to 
get a few legislators included on the award 
program. Invite the newspapers, radio and 
TV stations for the presentation. (Inciden- 
tally, you might consider giving a few prizes 
to the news media that have supported you 
as well.) Legislators say plaintively that they 
never hear from their constituents after 
they have helped to pass their favorite bill. 
Remember the legislator will probably be 
around again in the next session. So stay in 
touch. 

If your bill is defeated, don’t roll over and 
die. Retrench, reconsider your strategy and 
resolve to do better next year. Remember 
that legislation is a dynamic process. Noth- 
ing drastic is likely to happen in just one 
session of the legislature. It may take two 
or three or even five sessions to produce 
sweeping changes, But when it finally hap- 
pens, it can be one of the most exhilarating 
and satisfying moments in a tired lobbyist’s 
life, 


Congressman Otis G. Pike Reports to His 
Constituents on First Session, 90th 
Congress 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. PIKE. Mr, Speaker, only the fact 
that I promised the people who elected 
me to Congress 7 years ago that I would 
report to them as frankly as I could on 
the activities of Congress and their Con- 
gressman each year compels me to file 
this seventh annual report. Honestly, I 
would just as soon not talk about it. 

The first session of the 90th Congress 
in the history of our commonwealth con- 
vened on January 10, 1967, and was still 
going on December 14. It was not going 
anywhere. It was just going. 

When the first session of the 90th Con- 
gress adjourned at 6:50 p.m. on Decem- 
ber 15, 1967, it had run for 340 days, 
making it the 13th longest in history and 
the fourth longest in the last 20 years. It 
seemed even longer. Twenty thousand 
three hundred and eighty-seven bills and 
resolutions were introduced, allowing 
Senators and Representatives to issue 
20,387 press releases. Of the 20,387 bills 
and resolutions which were introduced, 
207 became law, or one in 98. This does 
not necessarily mean that 99 percent of 
the bills and resolutions introduced were 
introduced largely for the purpose of im- 
pressing the folks back home; it does not 
necessarily mean that they were not, 
either. 

The House set another record in hav- 
ing 245 rollcall votes last year, in sub- 
stantial part on trivia. The pattern of 
the session was set on the opening day, 
when administration forces won the first 
vote—the election of the Speaker—and 
then promptly lost the next four in a 
row. The pattern throughout the year 
was that of a House of Representatives 
in the rather effective control of a coali- 
tion of conservative and moderate Re- 
publicans and Democrats, the latter 
largely from the Southern States, and 
while this became obvious on the open- 
ing day, Congress spent 11 months try- 
ing to ignore the obvious. There were a 
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few highlights—or lowlights, depending 
on how you look at it—of the year. One 
of the most emotional issues came on 
opening day, when the issue of the seat- 
ing of ADAM CLAYTON POWELL was voted 
on. After that day 4 weeks elapsed before 
the House had another vote, which is a 
somewhat clear indication of why the 
session took 11 months. Of the 245 votes 
we had during the year we had only five 
in January, and only six in February. In 
March we did get cranked up a little, 
had five votes on the first day of March— 
again all pertaining to ADAM CLAYTON 
PoweELL—and through the remainder of 
the month had a total of 19. 

Among these was the first really sig- 
nificant measure, an appropriation in the 
sum of $12,196,000,000 in supplemental 
funds for fiscal 1967 for the war in Viet- 
nam. We passed a bill providing emer- 
gency food assistance to India, appropri- 
ated $7,499,230,000 for the administra- 
tion of the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments, and expressed our support 
for the concept of a Latin American 
common market. 

In April we continued at about the 
same pace with 16 votes, many of which 
were simply housekeeping votes provid- 
ing funds for the operation of commit- 
tees of Congress, and one of which estab- 
lished a new bipartisan committee to 
draw up standards of official conduct 
for Congressmen. During that period one 
of the few genuinely significant actions 
of the year was the passage of a bill 
making a general overhaul of the Na- 
tion’s copyright laws. We also passed a 
bill designed to create equally populated 
nongerrymandered districts for the 
House of Representatives, which might 
have been a good bill had it ever sur- 
vived, but it suffered a long and painful 
death during the remainder of the 
session. 

In May again we continued along the 
same modest pace with 15 votes, of which 
the most significant, and perhaps the 
most significant of the year, was the bill 
extending the military draft for 4 years. 
I thought the bill which we passed in 
the House of Representatives was a bad 
bill, and I tried unsuccessfully to get 
three separate amendments accepted by 
the House which would, in my opinion, 
have made the draft procedures more 
equitable. The bill was passed late at 
night on the eve of a long Memorial Day 
weekend, and no one was in the mood 
to listen to amendments of any kind. I 
voted for the extension of the draft as 
passed by the House even though I 
thought it was a bad bill, because I 
thought its necessity exceeded its in- 
equity. The Senate, however, passed an 
even worse version, removing some of the 
few minor improvements the House had 
managed to get into the existing law, and 
when the conference report on the com- 
promise version between the House and 
Senate bills subsequently came before 
House, I felt obliged to vote against 

In May we passed another bill from 
the Armed Services Committee authoriz- 
ing appropriations of $21,481,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1968 for the procurement of 
missiles, aircraft, naval vessels, tracked 
combat vehicles, and for defense research 
and development. We voted on the con- 
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troversial rent supplement program, ap- 
propriated $10,013,000,000 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and 15 lesser Federal agencies and 
executive offices and authorized $3,500,- 
000,000 for programs under the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act in 
fiscal 1969. 

In June the pace picked up and we 
had 24 votes. We started what turned 
into an interminable round of hassling 
between the legislative branch and 
the executive branch over Government 
spending. The issue, as usual, had to do 
with an increase in the ceiling on the 
national debt. 

What Congress and the President 
fought about for the rest of the year was 
the question of whose responsibility it 
was to cut Government spending. Time 
after time the Republicans would offer 
motions on appropriations bills seeking 
to reduce expenditures by 5 percent but 
never specifying where the cuts should 
be made. The President always responded 
by saying that if Congress wanted to cut 
the budget it was up to Congress to cut 
the budget and not shirk the responsi- 
bility by passing it on to him. This par- 
ticular issue wound up in dozens of votes 
through the year. While I voted against 
many specific appropriations, such as the 
farm price subsidies, the rent supplement 
program, the military construction bill, 
and the Appalachian development pro- 
gram, I do believe that it is the responsi- 
bility of Congress to say where cuts 
should be made if they want to cut Gov- 
ernment spending; and voted against 
taking the easy course of trying to pass 
this responsibility on to the executive 
branch. 

In June we passed the biggest appro- 
priation bill in the history of our coun- 
try—$70,295,000,000 for defense appro- 
priations for fiscal 1968. At a time when 
so Many voices are raised against our 
military efforts it might be appropriate 
to point out that the defense appropria- 
tion bill, which contained the money for 
procurement of equipment and salaries 
to be used in our effort in Vietnam, 
passed by a record vote of 407 to 1. 

By a similar lopsided vote of 385 to 
16 the House expressed its views on those 
who publicly desecrate the American flag 
by making it a Federal crime to do so. 
Toward the end of the month we passed 
a Teacher Corps bill and a $4,790,000,000 
space program authorization. 

In July we lapsed again into a more 
leisurely pace, having only 15 votes, none 
of which were particularly earthshaking. 
We did pass a bill appropriating $4,- 
623,000,000 for public works projects of 
the Army Corps of Engineers, which in- 
cluded several projects of interest to 
Long Island. These involved an addi- 
tional appropriation of $2,000,000 for 
erosion control work on the South Shore, 
$150,000 for advanced planning on the 
dredging of Moriches Inlet, and $500,000 
for the dredging of Lake Montauk Har- 
bor. 

July was also the month in which the 
House decided not even to consider a 
bill providing Federal grants to aid local 
governments in developing and carrying 
out programs of rat control and extermi- 
nation. Nineteen days later we reversed 
ourselves on that one. 

The first bill which we considered in 
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August was a military construction au- 
thorization of $2,379,000,000 in fiscal 1968 
for construction of barracks, libraries, 
officers’ clubs, addition of air condition- 
ing, et cetera, at military bases in the 
United States and abroad, which passed 
the House on August 1 by a vote of 394 to 
2. In this case I was one of the two and 
made a speech on the floor against the 
bill. While it is always very difficult to 
vote against anything which has any- 
thing whatsoever to do with national de- 
fense, I felt that this bill was full of fat 
and said so. Subsequent developments 
backed me up as the Appropriations 
Committee cut $236,000,000 from the 
amount which we authorized on August 1, 
I voted against this reduced appropria- 
tion because I was still convinced that 
there was a great deal of fat in the bill. 
This time 26 people voted with me, and I 
believe that we did vote hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in this bill which will not 
be spent by the executive branch. 

In the remainder of the month of 
August we had 16 votes, which included 
an anticrime bill which bore little resem- 
blance to the administration’s anticrime 
bill, and passed a minor civil rights bill 
providing protection for all persons exer- 
cising or attempting to exercise their 
civil rights. 

A much more major bill that month 
was the one which increased social secu- 
rity benefits 12½ percent across the 
board and limited the payments for 
which States would be reimbursed by the 
Federal Government under the medicaid 
program. 

We passed the smallest foreign aid au- 
thorization in the history of the pro- 
gram—$2,815,000,000, and passed it only 
by a hair, 202 to 194, which speaks a great 
deal for the general popularity of the for- 
eign aid program in this country at the 
present time. 

In September we had 19 votes, includ- 
ing an authorization of $887,000,000 for 
Appalachian regional development and a 
new educational TV program. In general 
the votes in September were on very 
minor issues. 

In October the quantity of the legisla- 
tion picked up greatly, but very little 
happened to the quality. We had 38 rec- 
ord votes in the month of October, many 
of which were appropriations for which 
we had previously voted the authoriza- 
tions. Others were conference reports on 
issues over which we had already de- 
bated more than adequately. Other than 
such matters, which were essentially re- 
peats of prior votes, we did pass a bill in- 
creasing postage on all classes of mail, 
appropriated $1,582,000,000 for the new 
Department of Transportation, and 
voted to create an independent Federal 
Maritime Administration. We continued 
to have record votes on each item in each 
bill pertaining to such controversial pro- 
grams as the rent supplement program 
and the model cities program, although 
it was very obvious that the results of 
these votes were going to continue to be 
the same as the initial votes on these 
same programs had been. We passed a 
military pay increase bill and watched 
the death of the congressional redistrict- 
ing bill by voting for a meaningless sub- 
stitute. We did strengthen existing Fed- 
eral regulations for the inspection of 
meat. 
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In November we had 36 votes, and 
some of them were significant. As the 
first order of business we passed a $428,- 
000,000 air pollution control bill and 
passed a $1,600,000,000 poverty program 
authorization which was $460,000,000 un- 
der the President’s request. We author- 
ized $116,000,000 for the Peace Corps in 
fiscal 1968; we authorized the creation of 
a National Visitors’ Center and author- 
ized the Secretary of Commerc? to pre- 
vent the marketing of flammable fabrics. 

The final month of a long and dreary 
session saw us go through 18 votes in 2 
weeks, almost all of which concerned 
amendments made by the Senate to bills 
which we had previously passed for ap- 
propriations to carry out the provisions 
of bills which we had already passed. Al- 
most uniformly the more liberal Sen- 
ate appropriated substantially higher 
amounts. Their agriculture appropriation 
was $2 billion higher than ours, their 
poverty program appropriation $367 mil- 
lion higher, their foreign aid appropria- 
tion $534 million higher, their housing 
and urban development appropriation 
$500 million higher, their National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration ap- 
propriation $95 million higher, their pub- 
lic works appropriation $153 million 
higher, and so on. The total by which the 
Senate figure exceeded the House figure 
was $4,289,190,718 and we spent most 
of December reconciling the different 
amounts. We wound up the session on a 
somewhat higher note on December 15 
by looking ahead to fiscal 1969 and 1970 
and authorized $1,250,000,000 for aid to 
elementary and secondary education in 
those 2 years. 

Much too late in view of its meager ac- 
complishments, the Congress adjourned. 
I did not attempt to file this annual re- 
port to my constituents at that time be- 
cause I did not want it to get lost among 
the Christmas cards, nor did I want to 
burden the postmen in their busy season. 
For this Congressman personally it was a 
good year. I attended international con- 
ferences as an official representative of 
the U.S. Congress in both England and 
Canada, was active on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, particularly in the field 
of aircraft procurement, and made a 
strenuous effort to cut down waste in de- 
fense spending which received national 
recognition. These efforts in regard to 
wasteful defense spending are continuing 
because I am convinced that at a time 
when more than half of every taxpayer’s 
dollar goes into defense procurement and 
other defense activities that is where 
most of the waste will be found. 

Of the 245 votes which we had this 
year I was present and voting on 234, or 
95 percent. I missed a few when I was 
overseas as an Official delegate, a few 
when I was hospitalized, and three which 
were held on a day when I was receiving 
an honorary degree at Southampton 
College. My record of attendance was not 
the highest in the State of New York, but 
it was the second highest, and over the 
7 years which I have been in Congress it 
continued to average the highest. 

Whether the voting was satisfactory as 
well as plentiful is something which 
every constituent will have to decide for 
himself and here, as in years past, is a 
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summary of the major votes. Because of 
the number and the fact that so many 
of them were trivial, this does not pre- 
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an accurate list, including votes on all As always, I will be delighted to have 
of the tough issues, although it does not my constituents’ views on both the 


include votes which were merely repeti- record of Congress and the record of 
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tend to be a complete list. It is, however, tions of votes previously cast. their Congressman. 
Date Issue Vote Date Issue Vote 
(1967) (1967) 
Jan. 10 Election of Speaker (McCormack, 246, Ford, 186) McCormack. July 19 Antiriot bill (yea 347, nay /0) 5 
Resolution to administer oath of office to Mr. Adam Clayton Powell Nay. 20 Rat Control and Extermination Act of 1967 (yea 176, nay 207). Yea. 
(yea 126, nay 305). 26 Recommit increased Special Operations Fund of Inter-American Yea. 
Resolution’ to * Seating of Mr. Adam Clayton Powell to special Vea. Development Bank (yea 185, nay 217). 
PB cr (yea 363, nay 65 27 Extend Ne for exemptions from antitrust laws to 41 sat pard Yea. 
Feb. 8 1 increase public debt 15 Aen 215, Li a Yea. balance-of. 1 ition of United States (yea 308 
20 —— eserve re of Armed (yes 322 nay Yea. Aug. 1 Authoriz A 2 construction (yea 394 5 nay 2 — Nay. 
Mar. 1 Resolution to committee 8 — ra — * Ves. 8 Antierime 119 Se SRS SS Yea, 
seating of Adam n Powell (yea 202, nay 222). 10 Authorize mid: rade jop ation census (yea 255, vy be ap eae Yea. 
8 Authorize supplemental defense appropriations for war in Vietnam of Yea. 14 Provide pon $92, 380, or San Felipe water project (yea , nay 83). Nay. 
200, 000 (yea 364, nay 13). 16 nalties for certain acts of violation or intimidation (yea 326, Yea. 
9 Resolution to support eme aid to India (yea 312, nay 63).. Yea. = 5 
15 Extend — 26050 tax (yea 261, nay 138) Yea. 17 Provide 12.5 percent increase in social security benefits (yea 416, nay 3) Yea. 
16 9 ` Aera 1 ＋ i supplemental Defense Department funds Yea. grid benefits and pensions for veterans of earlier wars (yea 04, Yea. 
r war in m (yi 
Restore 7 percent investment em credit and accelerated depreciation Yea. 21 300 grants to States for basic vocational rehabilitation services Yea. 
praci na ea nay 0). 
20 Extend compensation and pensions to veterans of Vietnam 360 nay Os and Yea, Authorize $2815, 08,000 for foreign economic and military aid (yea 202, Yea. 
their Sope expand educational assistance ny 194). 
22 . $7, Yer ig for W and Post Office Daten Yea. Sept. 11 Pro - e — sability 15 death 1 for State and local police officers Vea. 
enforcin: eral law (yea 
Resolution bm siom ji, my D Latin American common market (yea Yea. 14 Reduce Appalach ghee nate nonhi — programs (yea 199, nay 161). Yea. 
234, nay 11 Authorize 36 700,000 for 8 'i 158 ea 189, nay 168) -2> Nay. 
Apr. 5 Provide fur funds for House Un-American Activities Committee (yea 350, Yea. Sept. 19 Food stamp program (yea E Yea. 
nay 43). Authorize grants to States and ‘nonprofit private agencies for health pro- 
ll Extend period for mediation 3.10 28 railroad strike (yea 396, nay 8)... Yea. rams (yea 395, nay 
Revise copyright laws (yea 3 FFC Vea. Extend rant popan for construction mental retardation facilities 
13 e ouse Committee on Standards of Official Conduct (yea 400, Yea. (yea wey 
9 21 d Educational Television Facilities Act (yea 265, n y 91). 
20 Establis nuclear desaltin; ng 2 in California (yea — ay 38) Nay. Oct. 4 Provide for stop- mall orders in cases of mail fraud (yea 353, nay 32, 
27 Appropriate $1,365, gni for Interior Department 7 11)... Yea. 11 Postal rates - Federal pay increase (yea 319, n rd — „ 
3 nal Ba — basis of equa —— non- Yea. 17 Establish N independent Federal Maritime Administration (yea 326, 
gerryman 
May 3 N 220025 826, 133 supplemental funds for military and Yea. 19 strengthen laws governing conduct in Capitol buildings (yea 336, Yea. 
civilian 22 any etc. (yea 391, nay 6). nay 20). 
9 seco Wir 1,48 000 for missiles, aircraft, naval 8 and Yea. Make it Loney crime to obstruct Federal criminal investigations Yea. 
—— — and research (yea 401 nay 3). (yea 275, ni 
17 Pay — 3 259 82 551 from housing and urban development Yea, 20 Transfer iggislative jurisdiction . — — and Brg ied 5 Yea. 
appropriation í nay 17 from Interior to Veterans“ Affairs Com 
miee bie p ram ma N and urban development Nay. 24 Increase House allotment for model cities p wane ont 5 240) Nay. 
nce 1 Restore ra rent ements contract autho by the House (yea Nay. 
Appropriate $10 $10,013,178, 782 fo for 16 aderai 252 50 and Department Yea. 
jousing and Urban Development 26 —.— ü e S Yea. 
ithorize mental health centers through 1970 70 (yess 354, nay 0)....... Yea. Adopt parcel d a Ao as recommended by the House Yea. 
24 Authorize $3,500,000,000 for programs under Elementary and Secondary Yea. (yea 82, na aay a 
Education Act in fiscal 1969 „ nay 31 Wholesome Meat 2 of 1967 = 403, nay = Y 
25 Extend draft for 4 years (yea 362. nay 9). Yea. Nov. 2 Air Air Quality Act of 1967 Sasing py ay Ó). i 
31 Directexecutive branch to cut 5 percent from State, Justice, Comme! erce, Nay. 6 ehis (yea 308 i 
Judiciary and other agency appropriations, except the FBI (yea 171, 15 hates 0 0 for 1 1850 pre a 283, 25 129) .— Yea. 
nay 156). 21 Authorize 5115, 700,000 for the Peace Co rps 2, nay 32). getads Yea. 
June 5 Provide additional free poms mai and air 4 mailing privi- Yea. 27 — National Visitors Center (yea 316, go 5 Skee S Yea. 
leges for members of the Armed Forces (yea 316, mprove Flammable Fabrics Act (yea 345, nay 0) Yea. 
6 Appropriate $4,770,580,950 for Department of Agriculture jea 357, nay Nay. 28 et econ of Subversive Activities | ntrol Board (yea 269, Yea. 
12 Authorize adjustments outstanding silver certificates (yea 234, nay Yea. Dec. 4 Extend adult education program through 1970 (yea 352, nay 0) . . . Yea. 
Prohibit employers and others from iminating against workers or Yea. 
13 2 8105 70, 295,200,000 for Department of Defense Yea. 2 workers between age 40 and 65 because of age (yea 344, 
19 Establi eral Judicial 7 — ea 230, nay 97) — Yea. 13). 
Extend Older Americans Act 22 6 -- Yea. 6 Establish Federal Judicial — — ea 231, nay 126) Yea, 
Extend Wetlands Acquisition ot (yen SS — Yea. Adopt conference report on Wholesome Meat Act of 1967 (yea 336, Yea. 
Increase cost of migratory bird hunti smps Ge ae 238, nay 97) Nay. nay 28). 
20 Conference report on e; ing draft (yea 377, nay 29) Nay. 11 Adopt conference report on Antipovery Amendments of 1967 (yea 247, Yea. 
Prohibit desecration of American flag (yea 385, ai ie 8 - Yea. nay 
21 Raise national — limit — a ay 196)... Yea. Adopt provision for $9,000,000,000 reduction in pg * 1968 Yea. 
27 Authorize Teach rps (yea 312, nay 88) Yea. obligations for porta branch agencies (yea 368, n — 
28 SOE NASA authorization win D to make specific cuts Yea. Hag 5 report on postal Frate-Federal pay bill (yea 327, Yea. 
ea 239, 
July 11 d Civil as Commission Abe 284, 0 0 27 15 33 Vea. 15 N 3 52,295, 000,000 foreign aid program (yea 198, nay 158)... Yea. 
12 lish National Water Commission (yea 369, nay 19) Yea, Adopt conference report on Elementary and Secondary Education Act Yea, 
13 4750 lottery bill prohibiting banks from selling — 5 tickets (yea Vea. Amendments (yea 286, nay 73). 
135, Protect veterans and their dependents from pension cuts when social Yea. 
17 Provide fe for settiement railway labor dispute (yea 244, nay 148) Yea. security benefits increase (yea 354, nay 0). 
President Cites Challenges Facing Union The newsletter follows: The President's second major emphasis was 
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Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson in his state of the 
Union address gave a comprehensive re- 
port on domestic and world affairs, un- 
derlining our prosperity and pinpointing 
the challenges facing our Nation. 

In this connection I include my news- 
letter, Capitol Comments, in the RECORD, 
because of the interest of my colleagues 
and the American people in the Presi- 
dent’s annual address. 


PRESIDENT CITES CHALLENGES FACING NATION 
IN STATE OF UNION ADDRESS 


The Second Session of the 90th Congress 
met in Joint Session following its reconven- 
ing to hear President Johnson deliver the 
traditional State of the Union Message. The 
President gave a comprehensive report on 
domestic and world affairs, underlining the 
Nation’s prosperity and pointing out the 
challenging problems that confront the Na- 
tion today. 

Among the major points stressed, the first 
was that there will be no retreat from this 
Nation’s commitment to repel Communist 
aggression in South Vietnam nor from the 
commitment to support our troops and forces 
in Southeast Asia. “But,” he emphasized, 
“our goal is peace—and peace at the earliest 
moment,” adding that the reported peace 
feelers from North Vietnam are being thor- 
oughly explored. 


that rioting and violence in our cities cannot 
be tolerated. “We, at every level of govern- 
ment, know that the American people have 
had enough of rising crime and lawlessness,” 
the President said. He pointed out that law 
enforcement is primarily a local responsibil- 
ity but emphasized that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can and must support and assist 
local law enforcement agencies by helping to 
provide training and equipment to assist in 
coping with riots and violence. He called for 
enactment into law two bills passed by the 
House last year—the Anti-Riot Act and the 
Safe Streets and Crime Act. He also asked for 
authority to hire 100 additional assistant dis- 
trict attorneys for speeding prosecution of 
Federal law violators and 100 additional Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation agents for in- 
vestig..tions. 

The President’s third major emphasis was 
on the funding of existing programs which 
he believes will assist in the solution of the 
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Nation’s problems. He made few recommen- 
dations for new programs. 

The President called for the passing of a 
temporary surcharge during the Vietnam 
War emergency period, explaining that with- 
out this tax the budget deficit for Fiscal 1969 
will reach $20 billion—but would be only $8 
billion with the surcharge tax proposed. 

The President said he is confident this 
Nation will meet its challenges. “We have 
the strength to meet our every challenge,” 
he said, “the physical strength to hold the 
course of decency and compassion at home— 
the moral strength to support the cause of 
peace in the world.” The annual messages 
of the President and the Federal Budget 
Message are setting the stage for the work 
of the Congress in 1968. 


Secretary Weaver Deserves Commenda- 
tion for Establishment of Small Town 
America Office in Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to commend and congratulate 
Secretary Robert Weaver and the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment for the establishment of a Small 
Town America Office in the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

This step will mean much to the growth 
and progress of our smaller communities 
which have been handicapped in apply- 
ing for Federal grants and assistance be- 
cause of their limited resources and staff. 

The creation of this office is designed 
to bridge this information and assistance 
gap. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices and Housing and Ur- 
ban Development Appropriations, I had 
urged the creation of such a department, 
pointing out that smaller cities and com- 
munities need expert assistance in avail- 
ing themselves of Federal programs. 

Because of the great interest of my 
colleagues and the American people in 
this most important subject, under unan- 
imous consent, I include my letter to Sec- 
retary Weaver on January 19, 1966, re- 
questing creation of this Office, an article 
which appeared in the Nashville Ten- 
nessean on January 20, 1967, and Sec- 
retary Weaver's press release announcing 
this action, in the RECORD: 

JANUARY 19, 1966. 


Hon, ROBERT WEAVER, 
Secretary, Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. SECRETARY: As you assume your 
duties as Secretary of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, I am re- 
minded of the emphasis being placed on 
the development of small-town America by 
various municipal organizations throughout 
the country, including the Tennessee Mu- 
nicipal League. 

It is the feeling of these municipal offl- 
cials—and I share their viewpoint—that 
there should be established in your Depart- 
ment a special Small-Town America Division 
to concentrate on the problems of the me- 
dium and smaller towns. 

In this connection, I wrote President John- 
son a letter last July, in which I urged a na- 
tional, concentrated effort to strengthen 
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small-town America. It is my feeling that 
small towns are the backbone of America 
and the democratic concept—and that a 
strengthened small-town America will help 
solve some of the current, pressing prob- 
lems of urban areas by broadening the base 
of growth. 

The proposal to set up a special small-town 
America division in your Department is a 
further step in this direction. As you are 
aware, the laws providing for various pro- 
grams of municipal aid do not limit the 
benefits to large municipalities. Your fa- 
vorable consideration of this proposal for a 
specific division and for increased attention 
to the problems of small towns generally 
will be most appreciated. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am, 

Very sincerely yours. 
JOE L. Evins. 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, Jan. 20, 

1966] 
EVINS ASKS SMALL-TOWN UNIT IN NEW 
HOUSING DEPARTMENT 
(By Jim Squires) 

WasHINGTON.—Rep., Joe L. Evins asked yes- 
terday for establishment of a special division 
within the new Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to concentrate on the 
problems of “small and medium-sized towns.” 

“It is my feeling that small towns are the 
backbone of America and the Democratic 
concept,” Evins said. “A strengthened small- 
town America will help solve some of the cur- 
rent, pressing problems of urban areas. 

The 4th District co made the re- 
quest in a letter to Robert Weaver, newly ap- 
Pointed head of the department. 

Evins said municipal organizations 
throughout the nation “including the Ten- 
nessee Municipal League” are placing in- 
oea emphasis on the development of small 


“It is the feeling of these municipal offi- 
cials—and I share their viewpoint,” Evins 
said, “that there should be established in 
your department a special small-town Amer- 
ica Division to concentrate on the problems 
of the medium and smaller towns.” 

Evins said development of the smaller 
municipalities would solve the population, 
transportation and housing problems which 
now face large cities because it would “broad- 
en their base of growth.” 

The letter emphasized that “laws providing 
for various programs of municipal aid do not 
limit the benefits to large municipalities.” 

Evins wrote a letter to President Johnson 
last year urging a national, concentrated ef- 
fort to strengthen “small-town America.” 

That letter contended that cities have out- 
grown their governments and their original 
concepts. 


HUD Sets Up New SMALL COMMUNITIES 
OFFICE 

Underscoring his concern for the needs of 
the Nation’s small communities, Secretary 
Robert C. Weaver of the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development today an- 
nounced the appointment of Charles B. Son- 
neborn, as Special Assistant to Charles M. 
Haar, Assistant Secretary for Metropolitan 
Development. His responsibility will be to 
familiarize the small towns with the HUD 
programs operated under Mr. Haar. 

These activities include, among others, 
water and sewer facilities, public works plan- 
ning, public facility loans, planning assist- 
ance, mass transportation and open space 
land. 

Mr. Sonneborn’s appoinment is another 
step in HUD’s continuing effort to strengthen 
its working relations with state and local 
governments in the context of Creative Fed- 
eralism. Specifically, it complements the ac- 
tivities of the Office of Governmental Rela- 
tions under H. Ralph Taylor, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Demonstrations and Intergovern- 
mental Relations. This unit, under Francis 
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C. DeLucia, works closely with Federal, State 
and local agencies as well as professional 
organizations to identify and meet commu- 
nity needs for specialized information and 
technical assistance. 

“HUD has always been concerned with 
problems of communities under 50,000 popu- 
lation,” Secretary Weaver said. “For example, 
of nearly 850 communities participating in 
HUD’s renewal program, 621 are in that 
category. Almost one-third of the low rent 
public housing units under reservation or in 
development at the end of last year were in 
small communities. More than 83 percent 
of grants under the Water and Sewer Facil- 
ities program have been to small commu- 
nities. 

“They face many of the problems of our 
big cities, as well as problems unique to them 
because of their size and character. In addi- 
tion, small communities often lack the 
technical staff and experience to scope with 
the growing perplexities of urbanization.” 

Mr. Sonneborn, 36, former Director of Pub- 
lic Affairs for the National Farmers’ Union, 
is a native of Washington, D.C., a graduate 
of the University of Florida and a former 
newspaper reporter and naval officer. He 
joined HUD in June, 1966 as Chief of the 
Metropolitan Development press desk. He 
lives with his wife and three children in 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Mr, DeLucia, 36, has been a senior systems 
analyst with a local consulting firm, a budg- 
et and program analyst for the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and an administrative 
officer for former Governors David Lawrence 
and William Scranton of Pennsylvania. A 
native of Braford, Pa., he is married and 
lives in Vienna, Va. 


Marine Scorns Viet Critics 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

MARINE Scorns VIET CRITICS 


(Evrror’s NorR.— The following letter was 
written to the editor of the San Diego Union 
by a man who immigrated to the United 
States from Germany 16 years ago. He en- 
listed in the Marine Corps in January, 1952, 
and has lived in San Diego County on and off 
for 12 years. He has asked that his name be 
withheld, preferring to be known as “a proud 
Marine.” The editor honors this request.) 

Deak Eprror: I really don't know how to 
start this letter. There are thousands of peo- 
ple who read your paper and especially your 
column page, so I hope you'll print this so 
Americans of all colors, creeds and national- 
ities may read (it). 

“Iam a confused, disgusted and bewildered 
American of sorts. I came to America about 
16 years ago from Germany. At first I was 
stunned by America’s vastness and pros- 
perity. Then I became thoroughly shocked 
when I witnessed Americans degrading other 
Americans through use of picket lines, sit- 
ins and protest marches, particularly con- 
cerning Vietnam. 

“IN VIETNAM TO FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


“I am here in Vietnam to fight for the free- 
dom of other human beings. This way I can 
get first-hand knowledge of the situation. 
Now after being in Vietnam I sincerely be- 
lieve that we (the U.S. Forces) are needed 
here, 

“The pickets and protesters in America, 
particularly those like Stokely Carmichael, 
are protesting in ignorance and in fear, in- 
stead of in patriotism. 
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“Do they think that any of the men over 
here want to die?? Do they think we enjoy 
living like animals?? 

“Here’s news for them: Yes, we all are 
afraid of death in one way or another, and 
no, we don't enjoy living like animals. But 
if this is the price of liberty, then we are 
willing to pay for it. 

“Some Americans say, ‘Well, what are we 
doing over there? We owe them nothing. The 
Vietnamese don't want us over there.“ 

“They're wrong! We are in debt to Viet- 
nam. Most young Americans seem to forget 
that America was once a small country fight- 
ing for its independence. These people (the 
Vietnamese) are fighting for their freedom, 
too! 

“THEIR ENEMY MORE RUTHLESS 


“Only their enemy is much more ruthless 
than the Americans’ was. And concerning 
the (Vietnamese) people not wanting Amer- 
icans over here, they’re wrong again. Most 
young Americans have never seen the look on 
the faces of the old people and the young 
children after we have liberated their village. 
Most young Americans have never seen the 
little children standing by the trail-side, 
hands outstretched, big brown eyes, under- 
nourished and semi-nude bodies. The chil- 
drens’ eyes projecting help me. In any lan- 
guage the look is still the same and univer- 
sally understood, They are human beings in 
desperate need of assistance. 

“And then why all the fighting (in the 
United States) between the N and 
whites? I thought the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence stated that all men are created 
equal. Doesn’t it apply today? 

“Here in Vietnam I have seen (men of) all 
colors, race and creeds and religions die 
fighting. And believe me they all bleed red 
blood! Don't people believe that the color 
of a man’s skin doesn’t determine the color 
or size of his heart? God Help Us. 

“Will Americans continue to progress at 
this rate? Or will it heed the warnings that 
are so clearly evident—and continue to be 
The Land of the Free and the Home of the 
Brave?’ 

“FROM A PROUD MARINE,” 


The 50th Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
today marks the 50th anniversary of the 
proclamation of independence by the 
Ukrainian National Republic, and the 
49th anniversary of the Act of Union, 
whereby all Ukrainian ethnic lands were 
united, if only briefly, into one independ- 
ent and sovereign state of the Ukrainian 
nation. 

Instead of being a joyous national hol- 
iday, however, this anniversary serves 
only to remind Ukrainians that their 
cherished goal of independence still lies 
in the future. 

The Ukrainian people living under a 
Communist government, and their more 
fortunate compatriots who have found 
refuge in the United States and other 
nations, still dream of an independent, 
free Ukraine. 

Russian leaders for centuries have 
sought to undermine the national con- 
sciousness of the Ukrainian people, and 
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to impose Russian control over the rich 
natural resources of the Ukraine. Russia 
has claimed that the Ukraine forms a 
part of Russia—culturally, historically, 
and traditionally. 

Although the Ukrainians were sub- 
jugated by czarist Russia, by the force 
of arms, and through terrorism, the 
sense of identity and hope for independ- 
ence has never faded. 

This desire gained in momentum in the 
late 1800’s, and the combined events of 
World War I and the Russian revolu- 
tion provided the Ukrainian people with 
their opportunity. 

Independence was declared in 1918, 
and the Russians, preoccupied then with 
internal power struggles, were unable to 
meet the challenge. The new government 
was even Officially recognized by the 
Bolsheviks. 

Once Communist control of Russia was 
insured, however, Soviet leaders termi- 
nated, with military might, the brief 
glory of Ukrainian independence. 

As our mighty Nation moves toward 
the 200th anniversary of its own inde- 
pendence, let us remember that the 

and many other people of the 
world do not yet enjoy the benefits of 
independence and freedom from external 
control. Let us continue to set an example 
to the entire world as proof that there 
is hope for self-determination for all 
peoples. 

And let us offer our heartfelt moral 
encouragement to the Ukrainian people, 
whose indomitable spirit has merited our 
deepest admiration. 


Sun Sets on British Empire 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
devaluation of the British pound cou- 
pled with other moves taken by the Brit- 
ish Government to protect their cur- 
rency have naturally produced a great 
deal of commentary, some of it exag- 
gerated and oversensational. One of the 
most objective realistic editorial com- 
mentary I have seen appeared in the 
January 18 Chicago Sun-Times, which 
I feel expresses sober judgment. The 
editorial follows: 


Sun SETS ON BRITISH EMPIRE 


The British Lion wearily sheathed its 
claws this week, Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son told the House of Commons that essen- 
tial fiscal retrenchment would, by 1971, re- 
quire that British military forces be with- 
drawn from all bases outside of Europe and 
the Mediterranean, except for a token garri- 
son at Hong Kong and a few outposts. The 
proud British Navy will give up its aircraft 
carriers and nuclear submarines. 

The harsh facts of economics are respon- 
sible for the demise of Britain as a world 
power. A growing and dangerous deficit in 
Britain’s balance of payments, the refusal 
of British management and labor to meet 
the challenges of world trade with capital 
investment and increased productivity, the 
failure of economic ties with the Common- 
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wealth—and many other factors—combined 
to put Britain in the position where it had 
to accept the inevitable—it could no longer 
afford to be a major world power. 

The spending cutbacks go across the board 
and will affect the United States as well as 
the British. For example, a $1 billion order 
for the latest U.S. jet fighters will be can- 
celed. Domestically, British citizens will have 
to pay for medicine they have been getting 
for no charge, there will be no more free 
milk for schoolchildren and major cutbacks 
in public housing and road building are 
planned. 

The British have never shirked bad news. 
While this particular cup of tea must be 
bitter brew indeed, it is made the more 
palatable by the knowledge that as a nation 
and a people Britain retains the respect and 
admiration of the world for its courage and 
accomplishments. 

Nor will Britain lose its fast friends and 
allies. Britain and America are bound by 
close ties, British and American blood has 
been mingled in mutual sacrifice on scores 
of battlefields around the world. 

Britain will always be Britain. It will re- 
tain and enlarge its glory. As Winston 
Churchill said, “We have not journeyed all 
this way across the centuries, across the 
oceans, across the mountains, across the 
prairies, because we are made of sugar 
candy.” 

No, indeed. 


Senator Birch Bayh: Public Works 
Champion 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Indiana 
and the Nation can be proud of the work 
and effort Senator Baym has made for 
the Nation’s prosperity, employment, and 
progress in his constant fight for vitally 
necessary public works. 

The following is a news comment re- 
cently published on his continued activ- 
ity on public works and conservation 
programs: 

BAYH VERSUS FREEZE ON PUBLIC WORKS 

FUNDS 

Briefly, the situation is this. As a member 
of the Senate Public Works Committee, I 
worked along with my colleagues to develop 
what we believe is a reasonable and vitally 
necessary public works program. Our recom- 
mendations were, we believed, modest, for we 
were well aware of over-extended federal 
spending in the past few years. 

Our program was approved by the public 
works committees and the appropriations 
committees of both houses of Congress. But 
then the President decided to put a freeze on 
the money. His order permitted work to con- 
tinue on any contracts already obligated, but 
it stipulated that no new contracts should 
be entered into by the Army Corps of En- 
gineers. 

As a result, unless the freeze is lifted in 
the next few weeks, several of our projects in 
Indiana could fall well behind schedule, 

It is important to understand, as I pointed 
out in my letter to the President, that proj- 
ects such as dams, reservoirs and locks are, in 
the long run, investments. For every dollar 
spent for such projects, the return is often 
two dollars or more—not including the say- 
ings from destruction of property, not to 
mention occasional loss of life. 

The Congress has issued a mandate to the 
Administration to spend the funds appro- 
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priated for Indiana’s water resource develop- 
ment projects—an amount exceeding $44- 
million. 

These are funds for planning and con- 
struction of the Big Pine Reservoir, the 
Brookville Reservoir, the Cannelton Locks 
and Dam, the Clifty Creek Reservoir, the 
Huntington Reservoir, Island Levee, La- 
fayette Reservoir, Levee No. 5 on the Wa- 
bash River, the Michigan City Harbor, the 
Newburgh Locks and Dam, the Patoka 
Reservoir, and the Uniontown Locks and 
Dam. s 

In addition, I haye appealed personally to 
the Army Corps of Engineers to issue a 
favorable report on the canalization of the 
Wabash River, a project which would reap 
enormous economic benefits to Indiana. 

For years, Indiana has lagged behind other 
states in public works projects—due, I am 
sorry to say, to short-sighted leadership. 
For example, in 1960, Indiana received an 
authorization of only $6 million for dams, 
reservoirs, locks and river development 
projects. In 1962, we received not one red 
cent. 

But when I sought election to the United 
States Senate in 1962, I promised the people 
of Indiana there would be a new day in 
seeking and acquiring funds needed to pre- 
serve our land from erosion and protect our 
people from the tragedy of floods. 

In 1965, I had a chance to keep that prom- 
ise. Indiana received an authorization of 
$98 million for such projects. I do not in- 
tend to allow false economy to delay the 
dream of water development and conserva- 
tion that so many Hoosiers have labored so 
long to achieve. 


Costs of the War in Vietnam 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS. of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a most penetrating and hard- 
hitting analysis of the costs of the ad- 
venture in Vietnam is that which ap- 
pears in the Washington Post recently 
by columnist Joseph Kraft. Mr. Kraft 
pulls no punches in outlining the incal- 
culable price at home and abroad of our 
involvement in Southeast Asia—next to 
which we all ought to carefully weigh 
and measure whatever supposed gain we 
might seek. I urge my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to this essay, which follows: 

VIET “SHELL Game” Breaks UP; STAGGERING 
RESULTS REVEALED 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

The state of the Union, which is not to be 
confused with the President’s message of the 
same name, is marked at this time by the end 
of a tour de force. The Vietnam shell game is 
breaking up, and a tired Administration, at 
the fag end of its days, has nothing good to 
put in its place. 

For years now a heroic display of pasting 
and stitching of dazzling footwork and over- 
head shots, of palming off here and building 
mirages there, has worked to obscure the 
burden of Vietnam. But now, abroad and in 
this country, the true costs are coming home. 

They turn out to be staggering. As the 
British defense expert, Alastair Buchan, a 
consistent friend of this country and of its 
broad postwar strategy, writes in the current 
issue of Encounter magazine: “The Vietnam 
war is the greatest tragedy that has befallen 
the United States since the Civil War.” 

Abroad, the war has worked to dislocate 
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in a dangerous way a delicate process of in- 
ternational accommodation, This process has 
featured a gradual and mutual winding 
down of the high postures taken up by both 
sides at the height of the cold war. 

But the Vietnamese war and notably the 
bombing of a fellow Socialist country, has 
brought the Soviet leadership under the 
strongest pressure to take a harsh stand 
against the United States. In response, the 
Soviet Union has steadily stepped up assist- 
ance to North Vietnam and moved forward 
in penetration of the Near East. 

At the same time, Moscow is obviously dis- 
engaging from Washington. The Russians 
have refused to act as conduit for sounding 
North Vietnam on the meaning of recent 
statements about negotiations. They have 
avoided efforts to bring them into talks on 
Laos and Cambodia. 

The nonproliferation treaty that the Rus- 
sians want as a stopper on the Germans is 
about the only important business now out- 
standing between the Big Two. Ambassador 
Anatoly F. Dobrynin, an important agent of 
rapport who went home on consultation last 
week, will probably not be back. 

But even as the Soviet stand is hardening 
this country’s allies continue to unwind 
apace. Britain’s decision to shut up shop 
East of Suez is only the latest step. Another 
reduction of troops in Germany is plainly in 
the works. 

At one time, this country could have used 
its influence and reputation to coordinate 
the retrenchment. But the Vietnamese war 
and its financial drain has dulled both the 
reputation and the influence the United 
States can bring to bear across the Atlantic. 
It is typical that Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson, normally so eager to get together 
with President Johnson, has this time put 
off a scheduled meeting. 

At home, the awful consequence of the war 
that cannot be hidden is a cruel division of 
opinion. A very large portion of the most in- 
telligent and sensitive young people who are 
being called on to fight regard the conflict as 
an unmitigated horror expressing what they 
like to call a sick society. They are showing 
their feelings in a kind of protest demonstra- 
tion that projects dramatically the revulsion 
they feel. 

Dissent has inevitably generated antidis- 
sent, There has been set in motion a wave of 
folk malevolence bringing to the surface 
some of the least lovely of the national 
traits—the taste for violence; bitter feel- 
ings of racial antagonism; and know-nothing 
hostility toward intellectuals and universi- 
ties. 

In response to that feeling the President is 
now emphasizing, in not unmenacing tones, 
the issue of crime in the streets. For the 
same reason, he has had to cut back on pro- 
grams for education and welfare. Even the 
emphasis on consumer issues smacks of 
Naderism—an appeal to exaggerated suspi- 
cion of industry. 

These devices can avail little. The root of 
the trouble is something for which the Presi- 
dent has no remedy—the Vietnamese war. 
And the best hope during the coming year is 
that the war will not get worse—that the 
trouble can be held in present bounds. 


Frank E. Pinder Received AID’s Highest 
Award 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, the Agen- 
cy for International Development has re- 
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cently presented its Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award—its highest honor—to Mr. 
Frank E. Pinder, director of the U.S. for- 
eign aid mission to Ghana and a former 
resident of Florida, 

The AID award was made to Pinder “in 
recognition of his many years of unselfish 
service and sacrifice to the people of west 
Africa and for his unusual dedication and 
devotion to the service of his country.” 

I am proud to note that Mr. Pinder 
served as secretary of the Florida Agri- 
culture Extension Service during 1929-33 
and was later appointed county agent for 
the service at Gainesville where he 
worked until 1941. 

A graduate of Florida A. & M. College 
in 1933, he was named to that institu- 
tion’s hall of fame in 1962 and presented 
with its Outstanding Citizen Award the 
following year. 

In recommending Mr. Pinder for the 
award, U.S. Ambassador to Ghana 
Franklin Williams said: 

Few Americans are held in higher personal 
or professional regard by West Africans of all 
nationalities at every level, in and out of 
government. Both he and his wife, Mrs. Jean 
Pinder, have been unusually efficient ambas- 
sadors for America to millions of Africans and 
others residing in this part of the world. 


I, along with my fellow Floridians, am 
most proud of Mr. Pinder and commend 
the Agency for recognizing his talents 
with this honor. 


Ukrainian Independence 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join my colleagues in saluting 
the courageous people of Ukraine, whose 
50th anniversary of independence oc- 
curs today. 

The State of Illinois is particularly 
fortunate to have among her citizens a 
sizable number of Ukrainian Americans 
who have contributed so much to the ad- 
vancement of our Democratic ideals and 
our American way of life. 

Iam proud to say that the offices of the 
League of Americans of Ukrainian De- 
scent, Inc., 841 North Western Avenue, 
Chicago, an outstanding civic and wel- 
fare organization, are located in my own 
Seventh Congressional District of Ili- 
nois, which encompasses the Loop area 
of Chicago. 

There are many other prominent 
Ukrainian groups and organizations lo- 
cated in my congressional district which 
are making a significant contribution to 
the civic, social, educational, and cul- 
tural life of our community. These in- 
clude the Ukrainian-American Civic 
Center, Inc., 845 North Western Avenue; 
the Ukrainian American Club, 2234 West 
Chicago Avenue; the Ukrainian Ameri- 
can Publishing & Printing Co., Inc., 2315 
West Chicago Avenue; the Ukrainian 
American Social Club of UNA, 2435 West 
Chicago Avenue; the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, 841 North West- 
ern Avenue; the Ukrainian Life, Inc., 
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2532 West Chicago Avenue; the Ukrai- 
nian National Association—Lions, 2353 
West Chicago Avenue; the Ukrainian 
National Museum, 2453 West Chicago 
Avenue; the Ukrainian Youth Associa- 
tion of America-Odum, 2516 West Divi- 
sion Street; and the Ukrainian Youth 
Camping Organization, Inc., 2147 West 
Chicago Avenue. 

It is entirely fitting that we observe 
the 50th anniversary of that eventful day 
in 1918 when the brave Ukrainians de- 
clared their independence from their op- 
pressors. In the face of overwhelming 
military opposition by the Red army, the 
noble Ukrainians fought for their coun- 
try and their culture. Through their un- 
tiring and relentless efforts and their 
devotion to the sacred cause of liberty, 
the Ukrainian independence endured for 
more than 3 years. 

It is with a feeling of real kinship in 
my heart and genuine admiration for the 
dauntless spirit of the Ukrainians that 
I join in this commemorative ceremony, 
for it was not so many years ago, in 1776, 
that we Americans claimed for ourselves 
the right to determine our own destiny. 

We were truly fortunate, for we won 
our struggle for independence and today 
we enjoy the fruits of liberty and self- 
determination. 

But we have never forgotten the sacri- 
fices we made to achieve our national 
purpose, and today our hearts go out to 
the gallant Ukrainians who seek to 
achieve the self-same goal which we 
claimed as our inherent right almost two 
centuries ago. 

It is with great pride today that I join 
my colleagues in the Congress in con- 
gratulating the Ukrainians on their 
steadfast efforts to regain their freedom 
and in restating America’s historic com- 
mitment to the principle of self-deter- 
mination and to the profound hope for 
the eventual peaceful liberation of the 
Ukrainian people. 


Police Chief Rejects Philosophy of 
Idiocy 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Mobile 
Register, whose able editorial policy is a 
distinct credit to the newspaper frater- 
nity, has recently commented in detail 
on the work of Miami's chief of police, 
Walter Headley, in curbing crime in that 
great and growing city. Chief Headley’s 
effective policy of law enforcement is in- 
deed commendable and I am delighted to 
see the support given his actions by a 
great newspaper such as the Mobile 
Register. 

I submit the article for reprinting in 
the RECORD: 

POLICE CHIEF REJECTS PHILOSOPHY oF Iprocy 

When firmness of policy is proposed or 
used in law enforcement to curb crime, the 
sparrow-brained and muddle-headed rush to 
the side of the lawless with horrified cries of 
brutality and infringement upon rights. 
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Don’t dare approach a ruthless mugger, 
rapist or killer with anything more equal to 
the need than kid gloves. 

Treat the victims with contempt but 
apologize to the criminals for putting them 
to the slightest inconvenience, 

must be done differently now. This 
is not the America of old, remember. It is 
the new America—the America which the 
idiots are doing their best to make over in 
their own image and succeeding to an un- 
fortunate degree. There is no shortage of 
idiots. They are on the loose in all walks and 
stations of life. 

Most of the nation’s worst troubles got 
their start from the idiot breed. Except for 
this breed, violent crime would not be what 
it is, nor would disrespect for vital institu- 
tions such as law and order and sound prin- 
ciples. Communism would not have escaped 
the crackdown vital to its extinction as a 
menace on American soil. 

Except for the idiot breed, America would 
not be writhing in the toils of welfare stat- 
ism. The nation was set on the course of 
welfare statism by the idiot breed. The phi- 
losophy of this same breed, utterly indifferent 
to the value of a dollar and wantonly irre- 
sponsible in spending the dollar, engineered 
the nation into the most woeful orgy of ex- 
travagance man has ever known. Billions of 
tax dollars down the drain each year. 

The idiot breed dislikes to be called by its 
true name, but too much reluctance to call 
it by its true name has played squarely into 
its hands, making it bolder and more per- 
sistent in the pursuit of its baneful goals. 

But now and then the philosophy of idiocy 
is slapped down hard, bolstering hope that 
one day, before it is too late, the predatory 
incursions of that philosophy will be halted 
with enduring sureness. 

Our nominee at the moment for nationwide 
applause for slapping down the philosophy of 
idiocy is Miami's Chief of Police Walter 
Headley. 

Hoodlumism had become an intolerable 
pestilence in parts of Miami. Gangs of thugs 
invaded the streets, running riot in acts of 
violence and spreading terror. Lawabiding cit- 
izens were unsafe. Constant danger took over 
where security once prevailed. 

Chief Headley saw more than enough to 
convince him that the time had come in 
Miami for a showdown between law enforce- 
ment and lawlessness. At year-end he de- 
clared a get-tough policy against crime. The 
tone in which he spoke and the methods he 
ordered into practice when necessary to deal 
effectively with criminals preying on society 
filled the terrorists with terror. 

Within three weeks the exodus of hoodlums 
from the streets had brought a decrease of 
60 to 65 per cent in crimes of violence. Their 
flight left it plain that the thug gangs that 
had been merciless in their outrages against 
their victims were not to face a get- 
tough policy in law enforcement. Anything 
even remotely akin to their own medicine was 
too severe for them. They vamoosed in fright 
when challenged by the authority of law. 

Chief Headley has not determined whether 
the distraught criminals have been leaving 
town or have “just gone underground.” But 
he knows they have been leaving their ac- 
customed haunts in Miami, to the relief of 
lawabiding citizens. 

The swift change which has taken place in 
Miami is proof that law enforcement can be 
made to mean something when administered 
with the allegiance to duty and fulfillment 
of responsibility shown by the Miami chief 
of police. 

Law enforcement is capable of triumphing 
over lawlessness anywhere in the United 
States if administered with the courage, res- 
olution and firmness necessary to its tri- 
umph. 

When criminals find examples of weak- 
kneed, apologetic and wavering law enforce- 
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ment—or so-called law enforcement—they 
will attempt to overrun it, as they have done 
in too many instances. 

Crime triumphs only where permitted to 
triumph. It has been permitted to triumph 
too often and too widely in the United States. 

Echoing incessantly all over the nation is 
tthe need for more policemen and more or 
better police equipment. This need is unmis- 
takable, and we have emphasized it long and 
loudly in the local case of Mobile. 

But inadequate police machinery can be 
used as excuses for inaction or too little 
action against crime. We do not doubt that 
this happens constantly in many jurisdic- 
tions. 

Chief Headley undoubtedly would like to 
see a strengthened police department for 
Miami. But he challenged crime with what 
he had and the results stand out as a great 
credit to him. 

Miami's chief of police did not take a vaca- 
tion from duty and responsibility to plead 
for a stronger police department while crimi- 
nals ran wild, and he did not let the phi- 
losophy of idiocy in law enforcement inter- 
fere with him. 

If this nation is to prosper and feel secure 
to the extent that it should and can, it must 
rid itself of the influence of the philosophy of 
idiocy in every aspect and phase of govern- 
ment at all levels. 

The philosophy of idiocy is a philosophy of 
calamity for those who are forced and kept 
beneath its heel. 


Mistaken Vietnam Analyses Accepted as 
Fact 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, Howard 
K. Smith in the January 13 issue of the 
Washington, D.C., Sunday Star, has 
again successfully undertaken to sepa- 
rate fact from fiction in respect to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s position on Vietnam and 
the antipoverty effort. I found the 
column a useful antidote to misrepresen- 
tation in these vital areas that are cur- 
rently circulating. 

The column follows: 


MISTAKEN VIETNAM ANALYSES ACCEPTED AS 
Fact 


(By Howard K. Smith) 


When a leader has fallen heir to a mission 
as vital as President Johnson’s—which is 
nothing less than fighting to win time for 
Asia, as Churchill had to do for the Western 
world in 1941—and when, with the bulliest 
pulpit in the world at his disposal, he has 
not convinced the nation, then something is 
wrong. But I have a quarrel with most of 
the commentators, and it is that in trying 
to find what is wrong, they have led us down 
irrelevant paths to wrong conclusions that 
have now congealed beyond remedy. 

Time magazine’s Man-of-the-Year report 
on Mr. Johnson indicates that the practice 
of finding the wrong answers is likely to 
persist. 

Time describes two basic flaws in the Presi- 
dent’s behavior. First, it quotes approvingly 
a scholar as saying that he “has made the 
huge mistake of implying, by way of rhetoric, 
that this (i.e. solving big problems like the 
ghettoes) could be done quickly and easily.” 

Then Time states the second flaw: “This 
has been particularly true in the case of Viet- 
nam. In the past his forecasts were hyper- 
bolic.” 
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In fact, in four years of pretty thorough 
records I can find no evidence for either as- 
sertion. But the evidence for the opposite is 
overwhelming. 

In Mr. Johnson's first State of the Union 
address, he said, for example that the war 
on poverty “will not be a short or easy strug- 
gle; no single weapon or strategy will suf- 
fice.” In his first War on Poverty message he 
said, “We are fully aware this program will 
not eliminate all poverty ... poverty is 
deeply rooted and its causes are many.” 

In his original Great Society speech in 
Michigan and in his 1965 message on city 
problems, he elaborated on the theme that 
“we do not have all the answers. We are still 
groping.” I have at my elbow another round 
dozen of such statements. But I can find no 
clear evidence that he ever said or implied 
that the job could be quick or easy. 

Regarding Vietnam, he said in his Freedom 
House speech of 1966, “some ask how long 
we must bear this burden. To that I give no 
answer ... it may well be long.” In a press 
conference he said, “now we will have a long 
and hard road. I don’t want to try to repeat 
Mr. Churchill’s phrase of ‘blood, sweat and 
tears,’ but it is not going to be easy and it is 
not going to be short.” In his last State of 
the Union address he did in fact paraphrase 
Churchill, offering only “more cost, more 
agony.” This theme is constant and repeti- 
tious—and I can find no exceptions to it. 

This is not meant to single out Time for 
an attack. The practice of repeating mistaken 
analyses until they are accepted as fact seems 
to be endemic. Thus my favorite TV com- 
mentator recently said that back in 1965 we 
got embroiled in Vietnam because “acting 
was easier than thinking.” The facts show 
that if Mr. Johnson made a mistake in 1965 
it was the opposite one: he thought, con- 
ferred and discussed almost too long before 
finally acting. Yet, to this day the notion 
persists that he stumbled into Vietnam with- 
out much thought. 

The whole complex new science of Peace- 
feeler-ology was founded on a reporter’s gar- 
bled account of the talk Ho Chi Minh had 
with two Italians in 1965. Though the State 
Department later published all the docu- 
ments to make it clear Ho offered nothing, 
the false view that Ho sought peace and we 
rebuffed him is now a settled “fact” which 
whole, erroneous, books have been written to 
prove. 

It is also a settled part of public knowledge 
that the President suffers from a “failure to 
communicate.” And there is something to 
that. But there is more substance to the con- 
tention that it is the commentators who have 
failed to communicate the complex elements 
of one of the most meaningful periods in 
American history. As a group we have be- 
come mass victims to the old adage that it is 
easier and more fun to ask Whodunit than 
the more rational, if far more difficult, ques- 
tion—What did it? 


The 53d Anniversary of Kiwanis 
International 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
January 21, Kiwanis International cele- 
brates its 53d anniversary of service to 
this Nation and to the world. I am proud 
to be an active member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Billings, Mont., and to be identi- 
fied with this organization which has as 
its motto for this year Be a Builder, 
Get Personally Involved.” Certainly all of 
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us can and do subscribe to this philo- 
sophy, and I am sure that all of us are 
grateful for the work of Kiwanis. 

Throughout most of these 53 years of 
building, Kiwanis has continued the same 
objects, since their adoption many years 
ago. They are— 

First, to give primacy to the human 
and spiritual, rather than to the material 
values of life; 

Second, to encourage in the daily living 
of the Golden Rule in all human rela- 
tionships; 

Third, to promote the adoption and the 
application of higher social, business, and 
professional standards; 

Fourth, to develop, by precept and ex- 
ample, a more intelligent, aggressive, and 
serviceable citizenship; 

Fifth, to provide, through Kiwanis 
Clubs, a practical means to form endur- 
ing friendships, to render altruistic serv- 
ice, and to build better communities; and 

Sixth, to cooperate in creating and 
maintaining that sound public opinion 
and high idealism which make possible 
the increase of righteousness, justice, 
patriotism, and good will. 

Each year the objectives, as distin- 
guished from the objects, change to give 
specific emphasis to areas in which Ki- 
wanians throughout the world are en- 
couraged to make a special extra effort 
during that year, while continuing 
Kiwanis programs in all areas. For 1968 
the objectives are to— 

First, building spiritual and moral val- 
ues by personal example; 

Second, safeguard our heritage of free- 
dom; 

Third, demand respect for law and 
order; 

Fourth, conserve our human and nat- 
ural resources; 

Fifth, communicate and work with 
Key Club, Circle K, and other youth of 
our nations; and 

Sixth, advance international friendship 
through person-to-person contacts. 

Mr. Speaker, I am equally certain that 
none of us would find it hard to actively 
support these objectives, as they are 
worthy of the fullest effort. 

As a Kiwanian of several years stand- 
ing, I want to include at this point the 
53d anniversary message of the presi- 
dent of Kiwanis International, James M. 
Moler of Charles Town, W. Va., a per- 
sonal friend of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Mr. HARLEY STAG- 
GERS: 

To KIWANIANS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD: 

GREETINGS ON OUR 53D ANNIVERSARY 

As I write this message I am sitting in the 
Davao Insular Hotel at the southernmost tip 
of the Philippines, where within two hours I 
will charter the Kiwanis Club of Davao City, 
the sixth club in the Philippines and a club 
of fifty extremely enthusiastic young men. 
The average age is 34 years. 

While in the Philippines I have been asked 
two questions again and again: Why was 
Kiwanis so long getting to the Philippines, 
and how can Philippine Kiwanis help to im- 
prove international relations? I can report 
in very positive terms that the mission of 
Kiwanis is extremely attractive to people all 
over the world. Our facilities for managing 
the expansion of Kiwanis fall far short of the 
demands and the desires of anxious people. 
As we mark the beginning of a new Kiwanis 
year, I compliment you upon your success 
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with International Extension and I suggest 
that there is much yet to be done. 

Throughout the past fifty-three years, 
Kiwanis has made many contributions to 
communities and their people. We have 
emphasized freedom, liberty, leadership, re- 
sponsibility, duty, action, and a host of other 
wonderful themes, which, to my way of 
thinking, are all coming into blossom in 
Circle K and Key Club. 

You must sense with me the tremendous 
accomplishment in having 100,000 young 
men in our sponsorship, Your dedication to 
the objects and objectives of Kiwanis is re- 
flected in the leadership that has been de- 
veloped in these young men. Your invest- 
ment of man-hours and funds in these 
sponsored youth is an investment in the 
security of the future. If every dollar we 
spend in International and district dues 
were to be spent on Key Club and Circle K, 
it would not be too much of an investment 
for what we are producing. Our goal in the 
coming year must be nothing less than one 
Key Club or Circle K member to match 
every Kiwanis member. 

It is to know that out of the 
tumult and unrest exhibited in so many 
Places, there is a serious call for a strength- 
ening of family life. One of your recom- 
mended projects for the new year is to de- 
velop within your community a special 
emphasis on the importance of the family 
unit. You may want to observe a special 
week, but above all every one of you should 
make your family an example that will serve 
to motivate others toward self-discipline, 
community pride, and higher standards of 
decency and respectability. 

Kiwanis has no national project or proj- 
ects. All our activity is focused at the local 
level. It is our belief that if every family 
and every community accepts seriously the 
responsibility of citizenship, our nations 
will be the kind of places we want them to 
be. Improve the man and you improve all 
else. May I suggest that you use many of the 
projects and programs presented by our In- 
ternational committees? You may need to 
adapt them to your local needs, but you will 
find them tremendously worthwhile and 
useful. 

This year during Kiwanis Birthday Week, 
we will honor the Kiwanis International 
Foundation, Incorporated. The Foundation 
will undertake several projects that focus 
on freedom and young people. A Freedoms 
Foundation Seminar at Valley Forge will be 
proposed for Key Club men. Other projects 
directed toward young people will be an- 
nounced by Foundation President O. E. 
Peterson early in January. Every Kiwanian 
will be given an opportunity to make a vol- 
untary Birthday contribution to the Foun- 
dation during Kiwanis Birthday Week. 

There is a new spirit, a new enthusiasm 
in Kiwanis for 1968. Two influences have 
brought Kiwanians to a new dedication— 
namely, civil disobedience in the states and 
the addition of other free peoples to the 
Kiwanis family. It would not surprise me 
if projects in the area of international rela- 
tions do not double in number and intensity 
during the coming year. A new emphasis 
on man-to-man understanding is develop- 
ing among the business and professional 
men that make up Kiwanis from Asia to Eu- 
rope. Private enterprise, individual initia- 
tive, and rule by law are themes being dis- 
cussed in many, many clubs. 

Lack of respect for law and order has 
caused Kiwanis great unrest, as seemingly 
undisciplined people destroy property and 
cause bloodshed in demonstrations widely 
publicized throughout the world. All of us 
should accelerate our civic participation in 
ways that will demonstrate complete faith 
in a representative government. 

Never has Kiwanis faced greater chal- 
lenges—especially those that call for the use 
of competencies of dedicated men working 
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together. No longer can a club’s community 
service be measured by one active commit- 
tee on Boys and Girls Work or Public and 
Business Affairs. The strength of our activ- 
ities in 1968 will be directly related to the 
strength of individual cooperation and in- 
dividual participation. 

Thus our theme: Be a Builder—Get Per- 
sonally Involved. 

My personal good wishes to every Kiwan- 
ian and his club for fulfilling every under- 
taking during 1968. 

JAMES M. MOLER, 
President, Kiwanis International. 


Mr. Speaker, Kiwanis International 
has grown from its beginning 53 years 
ago in Detroit, Mich., to an organization 
of active workingmen in 26 nations. Dur- 
ing 1967, clubs were organized in Pan- 
ama, Italy, Taiwan, Nicaragua, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Colombia, and Sweden. 
This makes a total of 77 clubs outside 
of the United States and Canada and is 
the largest annual increase in new coun- 
tries joining the Kiwanis family of na- 
tions since Kiwanis began its policy of 
extension beyond the United States and 
Canada in 1961. 

While it is my privilege to speak out 
to wish Kiwanis International and my 
fellow Kiwanians a happy 53d birthday, 
T would not want to leave the impression 
that I am the only Kiwanian in this 
Congress. There are 85—64 in the House 
and 21 in the Senate. At this point I 
would like to list these active and hon- 
orary members of Kiwanis International 
now serving in the 90th Congress, along 
with their home Kiwanis Clubs: 

The above-mentioned list follows: 
KIWANIANS IN THE 90TH CONGRESS 
SENATE 

Baker, Howard H., Jr., Oneida, Huntsville, 
Tennessee.“ 

Boggs, J. Caleb, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Brewster, Daniel B., Reisterstown, Glyn- 
don, Maryland. 

Carlson, Frank, Concordia, Kansas. 

* kare Sam J., Morgantown, North Caro- 

Griffin, Robert P., Traverse City, Michigan 
(Past Pres.) 2 

Hansen, Clifford P., Cheyenne, Wyoming.* 

Hatfield, Mark O., Salem, Oregon. 

Hruska, Roman L., Omaha, Nebraska. 

Javits, Jacob K., Manhattan West, New 
York City, New York. 

Lausche, Frank J., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A ee George S., Mitchell, South Da- 
ota.’ 

McIntyre, Thomas J., Laconia, New Hamp- 
shires 

Mundt, Karl E., Madison, South Dakota. 


Pastore, John O., Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Randolph, Jennings, Elkins, West Vir- 
ia.? 


Russell, Richard B., Winder, Georgia.? 

Smathers, George A., Miami, Florida. 

Sparkman, John J., Huntsville, Alabama? 

Talmadge, Herman E., Hampton, Lovejoy, 
Georgia? 

Tower, John G., University, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Adair, E. Ross, Fort Wayne, Indiana? 

Addabbo, Joseph P., Ozone Park, New 
Yorks 

Ashbrook, John M., Northwest Licking 
County, Johnstown, Ohio. 

Bates, William H., Salem, Massachusetts. 

Battin, James F., Billings, Montana.’ 


1 Active. 
Honorary. 
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Belcher, Page, Enid, Oklahoma. 

Biester, Edward G., Jr., Doylestown, Fur- 
long, Pennsylvania. 

Broomfield, William S., Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan. 

Brown, George E., Jr., Lincoln Heights, Los 
Angeles, Monterey Park, Calif. 

Burke, J. Herbert, Hollywood Beach, 
Hollywood, Florida. 

Clawson, Del, Compton, California. 

Conte, Silvio O., Pittsfield, Massachusetts.“ 

Corbett, Robert J., Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania,? 

Cramer, William C., Boca Clega, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida? 

Curtis, Thomas B., Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri.? 

Davis, Glenn R., Waukesha, New Berlin, 
Wisconsin 

Dellenback, John R., Medford, Oregon. 

Derwinski, Edward J., South Holland, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Dole, Robert, Russell, Kansas. 

Duncan, John J., Northside, 
Tennessee. 

Edmondson, Ed, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

Flynt, John J., Jr., Griffin, Georgia? 

Fountain, L. H., Tarboro, North Carolina. 

Ford, Gerald R., Grand Rapids-Southkent, 
Michigan? 

Galifianakis, Nick, Durham, North Caro- 
lina’. 

Gardner, James C., Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina. A 

Gray, Kenneth J., West Frankfort, Illinois. 

Halpern, Seymour, Bellerose & Queens Vil- 
lage, Forest Hills, New Vork.“ 

Hansen, George, Alameda, 
Idaho. 

Harsha, William H., Portsmouth, Ohio.“ 

Herbert, F. Edward, Mid-City, New Orleans, 
Louisiana? 

Hicks, Floyd V., Parkland Area, Tacoma, 
Washington. 

Hosmer, Craig, Long Beach, California.“ 

Hungate, William L., Troy, Missouri. 

Jarman, John, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Latta, Delbert L., Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Leggett, Robert L., Greater Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia.t 

Lipscomb, Glenard P., Los Feliz District, 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lloyd, Sherman P., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Machen, Hervey G., Prince George’s County, 
Hyattsville, Maryland. 

McClure, James A., Payette, Idaho. 

Meeds, Lloyd, Everett, Washington. 

Miller, Clarence E., Lancaster, Ohio. 

Mills, Wilbur D., Searcy, Kensett, Arkan- 
sas. 

Natcher, William H., Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky? 

Patten, Edward J., Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey. 

Pepper, Claude D., Coral Gables, Miami, 
Florida. 

Price, Robert, Top O' Texas, Pampa, Texas. 

Reinecke, Ed, Los Feliz District, Hollywood, 
Tujunga, California. 

Rogers, Paul G., West Palm Beach, Florida? 

Rostenkowski, Dan, Northwest Town, Chi- 
cago, Iilinois.* 

Roush, J. Edward, Huntington, Indiana. 

Roybal, Edward R., Boyle Heights, Los An- 
geles, California. 

Satterfield, David E., III, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia+ 

Schneebell, 
Pennsylvania 

Shriver, Garner E., East Wichita, Kansas. 

Sikes, Robert L. F., Crestview, Florida.“ 

Sisk, B. F., North Fresno, California. 

Springer, William L., Champaign-Urbana, 
Illinois.: 

Steiger, Sam, Mile-Hi, Prescott, Arizona. 

Stratton, Samuel S., Amsterdam, New 
Yorks 


Knoxville, 


Pocatello, 


Herman T., Williamsport, 


1 Active. 
2 Honorary. 
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Van Deerlin, Lionel, Chula Vista, San 
Diego, California. 

Whitener, Basil L., Gastonia, North Caro- 
lina. 

Wylie, Chalmers P., Columbus, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio. 


Yale Psychiatrist: It’s on the War in 
Vietnam 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Arthur 
Blank, Jr., assistant professor of psychi- 
atry at Yale-New Haven Medical Center, 
was the subject of an interview by Ned 
Thomas, staff reporter of the New Ha- 
ven, Conn., Register in a recent issue. 

The interview with Dr. Blank follows: 


A “significant” number of U.S. enlisted 
men and officers fighting in Vietnam are op- 
posed to American involvement in the war, a 
former Army psychiatrist who served a year 
in Vietnam says. 

In addition, Dr. Arthur Blank Jr., now an 
assistant professor of psychiatry at Yale- 
New Haven Medical Center, contends many 
South Vietnamese army Officers fighting 
alongside American troops are only pretend- 
ing to be doing their part in the war. 

Dr. Blank said the military personnel he 
saw at two hospitals in Vietnam gave him 
the impression that “their opposition to the 
war is extensive as it is among the popula- 
tion of this country.” 

He estimated that at least one-fourth to 
one-third of the American soldiers in Viet- 
nam are “very much opposed.” 

They do not believe “in the righteousness 
of our cause,” and therefore feel that the war 
is unjustified, said Dr, Blank, 

Further, Dr, Blank pointed out, many U.S. 
troops see the conflict “as a civil war.” They 
have been told by the South Vietnamese that 
their lack of enthusiasm for the war 
stemmed, in part, from the fact that they do 
not relish fighting against their brothers and 
relatives who happen to live in North Viet- 
nam. 

However, he added, the soldiers are driven 
by a sense of duty to do what the U.S. gov- 
ernment orders them to do and by their wish 
to avoid punishment for not doing it, re- 
gardless of their personal beliefs and feelings 
about the war. 

Regarding the participation of the South 
Vietnamese, Dr. Blank, who held the rank 
of captain during his Army service, said: 

“The ratio of casualties of men under arms 
is greater among Americans than it is for the 
South Vietnamese soldiers. 

“Furthermore, the number of casualties 
among the American officers is far higher 
than it is among the South Vietnamese offi- 
cers, who are not exposing themselves (in 
battle) as much and are not participating to 
the same degree in the fighting, as are the 
Americans.” 

Dr. Blank said he knows of at least three 
occasions in which South Vietnamese officers 
claimed their units were engaged in heavy 
fighting with the Viet Cong, but when the 
localities were inspected by American ad- 
visors, “no evidence” of battle was discov- 
ered, indicating that the reports were false. 

“These false reports,” Dr. Blank explained, 
“were turned in presumably to earn promo- 
tions for certain South Vietnamese officers.” 


1 Active. 
* Honorary. 
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NOT COMMITTED 


One of the major reasons for this, he said, 
is that the South Vietmamese Army officers 
and the general population there are “not 
committed” to the war against the North 
Vietnam, and the American soldiers know 
this. 

Another reason for the South Vietnamese 
apathy toward the war, Dr. Blank noted, is 
that most of them are more dissatisfied with 
the conditions under which they are forced 
to live, than they care about the form of 
government that is going to run their coun- 
try. It doesn’t take much for Americans to 
observe this, he added. 

Despite the disillusionment, Dr. Blank said, 
the morale of the U.S, troops in Vietnam 
seems to be good, and the psychiatric casual- 
ties or battle exhaustion (fatigue) victims 
are, in fact, relatively low. He noted that the 
political ambiguities of the war are not mani- 
fested in psychiatric problems. 

What causes combat exhaustion (psy- 
chiatric problems), Dr. Blank explained, is 
sustained combat in which a man is sub- 
jected to attack for a long period of time. 
In Vietnam, he added, combat is intermittent 
and this does not occur. 

MEASURE OF SUPERIORITY 


The fact that the U.S. has complete air 
superiority, he observed, also tends to main- 
tain confidence among the U.S. troops that 
they enjoy a measure of protection. 

He said there is “a strange but sophisti- 
cated” rapport between the junior officers 
and the GIs. Both agree in “doubting the 
value of the war.” 

However, they are ready to fulfill their 
“obligation” to the U.S. government and 
comply with the orders given them. He said: 

“Thus, the bond between the immediate 
field commanders and their troops, which is 
most important to good morale, is thereby 
preserved.” 

A New Haven resident, the Yale psychia- 
trist served for six months as chief psychia- 
trist at the 93rd Evacuation Hospital at Bien 
Hoa and for an equal amount of time in the 
same capacity at the 3rd Field Hospital at 
Saigon. 

HYPOCRISY 


Dr. Blank asserted that President Johnson, 
his Administration and the Army hierarchy, 
in particular, are practicing “hypocrisy” in 
an attempt to justify the American position 
in Vietnam, 

He said the hypocrisy lies in the American 
claim that North and South Vietnam are 
two separate countries, and that the war is 
therefore “an example of North Vietnamese 
aggression.“ 

The first article of the new South Vietnam- 
ese constitution, Dr. Blank asserted, claims 
that Vietnam is one country, including both 
the North and South sectors. The last article 
of the same constitution, he added, states 
that the first article cannot be amended, 

QUESTIONS FIGURES 

Commenting on the casualty figures re- 
ported in the war, Dr. Blank said that those 
for the American troops are probably accu- 
rate, but he questioned the accuracy of those 
for the Viet Cong reported in the American 
press. 

He termed them “highly speculative,” for 
a variety of reasons. Among these are: 

1. Warfare creates inevitable and utter 
confusion and soldiers cannot go about calm- 
ly counting casualties on the opposite side. 

2. This results in the need to make edu- 
cated guesses on inconclusive data, such as 
how many of the Viet Cong casualties were 
carried away by their own people and how 
many of them were able to move out of the 
combat zone under their own steam. 

8. It is impossible to determine whether 
a dead Vietnamese was a fighting man or an 
innocent civilian caught in the line of fire 
if he is not wearing a soldier's uniform and 
if he does not have a weapon in his hands. 
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Pull Out of Vietnam? “No,” Declares 
Marietta Marine 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
the debate on Vietnam continues to re- 
sound about Capitol Hill, I would like to 
take this opportunity to insert in the 
Recorp for the benefit of my colleagues, 
the text of a recent article written by 
Mrs. Geraldine Muscari of the Parkers- 
burg News, about the views and observa- 
tions of a brave Marine who has recently 
returned from the war. 

The article follows: 

PULL OUT or VIETNAM? “No,” DECLARES 

MARIETTA MARINE 
(By Geraldine Muscari) 

Tall, lean, hazel-eyed Sgt. Leroy Gutberlet, 
23, Rt. 5, Marietta, just out of hospital after 
& serious leg wound in Vietnam last May, 
thinks the United States should not pull out 
of Vietnam. 

“Too many good men gone,” says Sgt. 
Gutberlet (pronounced Goodballot), who 
lost several very close friends in the war. 
“We've got to fight communism somewhere, 
and better there than in the United States. 
I’m not in favor of halting the bombing of 
North Vietnam. If we can stop supplies com- 
ing into North Vietnam, it will win the war 
in six months.” 

Holder of the Bronze Star for valor, with 
accompanying Presidential citation praising 
his inspiring leadership, calm presence of 
mind, exceptional professionalism, courage 
and selfless devotion to duty at great per- 
sonal risk, the cheerful, articulate young 
man was wounded by enemy fire May 9, 
1967, while returning from a combat patrol 
near Quang Nam Province. 

“We were on a search and destroy mission,” 
he recalled the day of the Viet Cong am- 
bush. “We had killed three and headquarters 
had some information and called us back in, 
and we got ambushed by 25-30 Viet Cong. 
There were 42 of us, and eight casualties: no 
one was killed. I was sergeant and second 
in command.” 


CITATION 


“Quickly assessing the situation,” in the 
military terminology of the Presidential cita- 
tion, “he fearlessly led his squad against 
the enemy position by fire and maneuver, 
displaying outstanding leadership and ag- 
gressiveness, 

“After the platoon’s advance was tempo- 
rarily halted by the rapidly increasing enemy 
fire, he moved among his men, constantly 
exposed to the heavy fire, in disregard of his 
own safety, and while directing effective sup- 
pressive fire, sustained a serious leg wound.” 

“I was shot at 5:30 p.m.” the sergeant 
continued his own version. “We had come 
across several acres of rice paddies to get 
back to our battalion area, and saw a lot of 
movement and everybody was alerted. 

“They dug into the tree line and smashed 
us from two sides, an L-shaped ambush,” he 
described the surprise attack. “They had M-1 
carbines, U.S. Army model. They get these 
weapons if they overrun a group of ARVIN 
soldiers, and on the black market. 

“I got shot with an AK-47 Chi-Com (Chi- 
nese Communist) weapon. It tore a hole in 
the right knee just above the joint, didn’t 
bleed much. We tried to get fire superiority 
to advance to the tree line called in support 
mortars and artillery. What were left, they 
ran.” 

. REFUSED MEDICAL AID 


“Despite his painful wound and his inabil- 
ity to move,” in the language of the citation, 
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“he steadfastly refused medical aid and con- 
tinued to control his squad’s fire until the 
entire platoon reached covered positions, 
gained fire superiority and routed the enemy 
forces.” 

“I didn’t walk,” Sgt. Gutberlet recalled his 
plight, “kept crawling around, crawled and 
hobbled to the tree line, kept giving orders 
to the men in front until we got into the 
tree line and got fire superiority over them, 

“Four hours after it happened, I got out, 
was hauled out on a truck,” he continued, “I 
was in the Repose, the hospital ship in Da 
Nang in three or four days, They flew me 
back on May 14, Mother’s Day, in a hospital 
plane to Philadelphia Naval Hospital, They 
try to put you in the hospital nearest your 
home. My parents, Mr. and Mrs, Glen Gut- 
berlet, were there the day I arrived, and 
some friends came to see me, too.“ 

“His inspiring presence and calm presence 
of mind throughout the attack,” the citation 
paid tribute, “gained him the respect and 
admiration of all who observed him and con- 
tributed significantly to the accomplishment 
of his unit’s mission, 

“Sgt. Gutberlet's exceptional professional- 
ism, courage and selfless devotion to duty at 
great personal risk were in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the Marine Corps and 
of the United States Naval Service, 


COMBAT DECORATION 


“Sgt Gutberlet is authorized to wear the 
Combat V.“ concludes the citation issued 
by Lt. Gen. V. H. Krulak, U.S. Marine Com- 
mandant, in the name of the President of 
the United States. This was awarded to the 
Washington county Marine in the Philadel- 
phia hospital where be underwent extensive 
therapy for the leg wound. On convalescent 
leave, he flew into Wood County Airport on 
June 9, hobbling on crutches but happy to 
be home. 

The young man joined the Marines Jan. 8, 
1966, and received his basic training at San 
Diego, where he won a suit of dress blues 
as honor man of his platoon. From El Toro 
Marine Base he flew to Da Nang, where he 
became a squad leader with Company G, 2d 
Battalion, ist Marines, First Marine Divi- 
sion. His outfit moved into the DMZ (Demil- 
itarized Zone) and was on Operation Hast- 
ings, in combat for 30 days of heavy fighting 
without relief, without a shave, a bath or a 
change of clothing. 

“On Operation Hastings, we had quite a 
bit of hand-to-hand combat,” he mentioned. 
“That was the only time I ever used the 
bayonet. I have killed my share, it isn’t hard 
after one or two of your buddies get shot, 
I lost my closest buddy, a boy from Mans- 
field, like a brother to me, killed by a sniper 
November 15. A lot of buddies were killed, 
like members of my own family to me.” 

KEPT RIFLE CLEAN 

Asked about the controversy about the 
M-16, the sergeant said he was carrying one 
when he was shot on May 9, “Mine was al- 
ways kept clean, but has jammed on me. 
When these weapons get broken in, they are 
the best in the world, lightest ever made 6.5 
pounds, .223 calibre, with plastic stock and 
handgrip, easy to take care of. They are a 
lot faster and more powerful than the M-14, 
which the Army calls AR-15." 

Defining the “search and destroy mis- 
sions,” the young man said, “We have a lot 
of these. We go in with helicopters and 
try to get all the civilians out. We have new 
housing developments for them, much bet- 
ter than anything they ever had before. We 
get them out of the field, then a company of 
Marines goes out in a line search for caves, 
weapons, booby traps; search and burn all 
the huts. Nothing is left. The Viet Cong 
keeps filtering back, but this has a great 
effect on them. 

“The Marines try a lot of civic affairs, 
people are investigated, given food and 
clothing and supplies and care, which builds 
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up good relations between the American 
fighting men and the Vietnamese. 

“The Marines are all in the farthest north, 
where he finds we have Air Force, Navy jets, 
air strikes, and naval gunfire if close enough. 


SLIPPERY CUSTOMERS 


“The Viet Cong are local farmers. They are 
much smaller than we are and can slip- 
aroudn, They are experts in mines and booby 
traps. The North Vietnam regulars are well- 
trained soldiers, also good at guerrilla war- 
fare. They are definitely committed to the 
war, doped up when they go into combat. 
In the DMZ fighting is with the North Viet- 
namese regulars, and in South Vietnam, it is 
mostly with the Viet Cong. In the DMZ, if 
you're on a trail, you have to hold on to the 
man in front of you, it is so tangled and 
dark, and the heat is so great you can’t get 
any air in the jungle. 

“In Vietnam, you are in danger all the 
time, no one is too safe,” he pointed out. 
“Everyone knows exactly how many days he 
had left. I was there 11 months and 14 days 
when I was shot. Boys grow up mighty fast 
over there. Most are young boys, average age 
19 or 20,” commented the 23-year-old ser- 
geant. “We are supposed to have the best 
officers, too, well trained, smart men with 
good education and good common sense. The 
Marine tour cf duty in Vietnam is 13 months, 
and I was there 11 months and 14 days when 
I was shot. 

“Living conditions in Vietnam are very 
poor compared to ours,” he thought. “The 
Buddhists seem to have more facilities and 
the Viet Cong better health. There is a very 
small percentage of illegitimate children 
sired by GI fathers as compared to other 
wars.” 

INSTANT MEDICAL CARE 

In the Marine Corps tradition of never 
leaving its wounded behind, injured men are 
whisked off immediately by helicopter after 
being treated on the spot by the corpsmen 
(medics), two to a Marine platoon. One goes 
in front of the platoon and the other to the 
rear, armed with .45’s, but seldom doing any 
fighting. 

The helicopter crews get in as soon as 
possible in their Med-Evacs“ choppers to 
carry off the wounded. “A risky business,” 
commented Gutberlet. “Their casualty per- 
centage runs high. The big percentage of our 
casualties comes from mines and bobby traps, 
up to 75 percent.” 

Another annoyance to the troops is im- 
mersion foot,” caused by prolonged stand- 
ing in water and wet footgear. Gutberlet 
himself spent two weeks in the hospital last 
November from this cause. 

Although “everything is lighter now and 
more easily carried,” the average Marine 
must tote 35 pounds at minimum, while 
others, burdened down with machine guns, 
pack and ammunition, struggle along under 
loads of up to 75 pounds. 

As for the dead North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong, they are left on the fleld by the 
American troops, while the American dead 
are sent back to the States for burial. “We 
never leave any of our men behind,” said 
Sgt. Gutberlet. 

He thinks we are doing the right thing 
by fighting: “It is a political war and better 
over there than over here, and will last until 
the politicians decide to end it, probably 
by a treaty. I think our civilian attitude 
could be better. It makes good propaganda 
for the Viet Cong. They put out handbills 
for our soldiers about how many casualties 
the South Vietnamese have taken, and how 
many planes shot down, and how our own 
nation is divided. . . Peace could be in the 
near future; it is up to our government. The 
fighting men have to obey orders.” 

The sergeant had one personal regret in 
leaving Vietnam: “I had to leave behind a 
VC flag I got when we took the top of a 
hill. I just hooked the flag.” Somehow it 
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was lost before he was flown home, but he 
remembers with pride that “our whole bat- 
talion got the Presidential Unit Citation for 
Operation Union I.” 


Invasion of Washington by Martin 
Luther King 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, notice 
has been served by Martin Luther King 
that he will stage an invasion of Wash- 
ington this spring. Whatever motivation 
the program may really have, many will 
include the need to compete for notoriety 
with other headline habitats. Suburban 
Life, published in La Grange Park, Ill., 
which has a well-deserved reputation 
for thoughtful objective journalistic 
practices and reflects an unbiased edi- 
torial policy, carried a most thoughtful 
editorial on January 4 which I believe 
merits the consideration of people gen- 
erally interested in civil rights. The edi- 
torial follows: 

Kine’s Nor ROYALTY 


Planning sessions for Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s “massive civil disobedience” campaign 
are to be documented on film and shown 
on television after the campaign against 
northern cities is launched in Washington 
either in March or April. 

The sessions are to be filmed by Public 
Broadcast Laboratory and released over a 
National Education Television Network 
which in this area means via WITW, Chan- 
nel 11. 

What unabashed effrontery! 

In the first place, who or what gives Dr. 
King the right to conduct a massive civil 
disobedience campaign? Are he and his fol- 
lowers above the laws of the country and the 
cities? If this is true we might just as well 
scrap all the law books and go whole hog on 
the survival of the fittest theory. 

We assume that his disobedience cam- 
paign will be patterned to show how the 
Negroes in this country are being deprived 
of their civil rights, and that they have the 
“rights” to disobey civil authority in any 
way they choose to gain their “rights” re- 
gardless of the general populace to a peace- 
ful way of life. In other words, their wrongs 
will create rights. 

We believe this civil disobedience cam- 
paign will greatly harm and set back the 
civil rights campaigns of the responsible 
Negro leaders who have done much for the 
welfare of their people in peaceful ways. 

If Dr. King persists in his civil disobedience 
he will be no more than an insurrectionist. 
He has shown leanings in this direction for 
some time. 

Other minority groups in this country are 
obliged to, and do, obey the laws of the land, 
Why should Dr. King be allowed to do other- 
wise? The laws are for all to obey whether 
they be black, white, yellow or green. 

Films of the planning sessions are to re- 
main secret until Dr. King launches his 
campaign. Showing of the films on television 
is purported to give the public a better un- 
derstanding of what's to be happening dur- 
ing the disobedience campaign. 

If understanding is the goal, then why the 
disobedience? Why don’t Dr. King and the 
PBL prepare a comprehensive picture of the 
Negroes’ plight and show it without Dr. King 
going on a binge to disrupt the peaceful 
movements of society and its laws? 
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Why has Dr. King chosen Washington for 
the campaign’s kickoff? Things are so tense 
in Washington right now, we hear, that the 
police are travelling four men to a squad car. 
The attention King seeks in Washington 
could come in the form of Congressional leg- 
islation setting back the Negro cause many 


years. 

Channel 11, which will show the films in 
this area, has done many fine things in the 
past, and the public has shown its appre- 
ciation by donating funds to help the station 
continue in its educational and public bene- 
fit projects. 

In our opinion, Channel 11 is jeopardizing 
its reputation by giving Dr. King exposure 
and encouragement in this case. If Dr, King’s 
campaign were to be in the public interest, 
in the peaceful interest of helping the Ne- 
gro, or if it were of an educational nature we 
would have no objections. But if Channel 11 
cooperates in this venture it will be on the 
wrong wave length. 

The plight of the Negro in this country 
has been lessened greatly and it will be les- 
sened more and more as responsible Negro 
leaders and the white population reach great- 
er understanding. It will not be lessened by 
civil disobedience, 

Dr. King, who earned his Nobel peace prize 
through many fine peaceful workings on be- 
half of his people, should be the last to veer 
the way he has. 

We don’t understand his switch, but we 
believe he should be stopped in his civil dis- 
obedience leanings. 


President’s State of Union Address 
Testimony to His Faith in America’s 
Future 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson's state of the Union address was 
living testimony to his great faith in 
America’s capacity to meet—and con- 
quer—the challenges of the 20th century. 

I believe that most Americans share 
the President's faith that united we can 
forge an era of opportunity for every 
citizen. 

President Johnson’s address was a re- 
newed pledge to make the American 
dream a reality for every American. It 
reaffirmed the President’s—and the Na- 
tion’s—goal of freeing Americans from 
the strictures of poverty, from the bur- 
dens of poor health, from the weight of 
ignorance, and from the frustration of 
discontent. 

Lyndon Johnson’s memorable state of 
the Union address will give renewed con- 
fidence to our people that their country’s 
future is in good hands. 

It also demonstrated to Americans 
that this President and this administra- 
tion is determined to act on the rising 
crime rate. The President was well ad- 
vised to recommend tighter controls on 
narcotics trafficking, and his request for 
the Safe Streets Act and gun control bill 
passage will not, I predict, fall on deaf 
ears this session. 

All in all, this was a memorable state 
of the Union message. I am proud to join 
with my colleagues in applauding a great 
President. 
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“Old Put,” a Great American Revolu- 
tionary War Hero 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp a fasci- 
nating feature article on Gen. Israel 
Putnam written by Bernard A. Du Pont, 
which appeared in the November 26, 
1967, Worcester Sunday Telegram. In his 
fine account of this hero of the Revolu- 
tionary era, Mr. Du Pont, notes that 
while Putnam was practically a legend in 
his own lifetime and the subject of the 
first American biography, he is not as 
well known as some of his contempo- 
raries, such as John Paul Jones or Patrick 
Henry. 

This is rather unusual, in view of the 
fact that General Putnam was second 
only to General Washington in com- 
mand of the Continental Army during 
the Revolution, and it was Putnam who 
issued the famous order at the battle of 
Bunker Hill: “Don’t fire until you see the 
whites of their eyes.” In addition, his 
name has been given to about 30 coun- 
ties, towns, and villages throughout the 
country, including my own hometown of 
Putnam, Conn., as well as to numerous 
buildings, schools, and organizations. 

This year marks the 250th anniversary 
of the birth of this great American pa- 
triot and Revolutionary War hero. Dur- 
ing the first session of this Congress I in- 
troduced a bill calling for the issuance of 
a commemorative postage stamp in his 
honor. It is my hope that early action 
may be taken on this measure during 
this session. 

I am sure that my colleagues will be 
interested in the article on General Put- 
nam whose life was filled with thrilling 
exploits which endeared him to his coun- 
trymen, and serve as an inspiration for 
our Nation today. 

The article follows: 

“OLD Pur” 
(By Bernard A. DuPont) 

Who said, “Give me liberty or give me 
death?” 

Easy—Patrick Henry. 

But how about, “Don’t fire until you see 
the whites of their eyes?” 

John Paul Jones? Robert E. Lee? George 
Patton? 

Israel Putnam said it. 

But the name doesn’t strike a bell for too 
many Americans today. Unlike his famous 
quote, which is generally attributed to some- 
one else at first, Putnam is a shadowy fig- 
ure in the minds of most of his 20th-century 
countrymen. 

Yet, during his lifetime, Putnam, Conn., 
and other places are named for him, and he 
was an authentic hero—almost a legend. One 
biographer described him as “a hero from 
his cradle.” Most historians say he was the 
subject of the first American biography, in 
fact. It was written by David Humphreys, 
former aide-de-camp to both Putnam and 
George Washington. Yet today, even school- 
boys and students might have to think twice 
in attempting to place Putnam. 

“I think that’s all changing,” says Galo 
Putnam Emerson Jr. of Danvers, Mass., who 
represents the 10th generation of Putnam’s 
descendants. “Because of the interest in 
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American history today, men like ‘Old Put’ 
are becoming more widely known.” 

Emerson runs a confectionery business 
named “Putnam Pantry” on Route 1 near the 
intersection of Route 95 in Danvers, next to 
the house where Old Put was born, The 
250th anniversary of his birth will occur 
Jan. 7. 

Steps are being taken to observe the anni- 
versary. U.S. Rep. William L. St. Onge of 
Putnam has introduced a bill in Congress for 
the issuance of a commemorative U.S, stamp. 
Other events are expected to be scheduled to 
help honor the man who, though lacking 
much formal education, rose to be second in 
command of the Continental Army during 
the American Revolution. Only General 
Washington was his military superior. 

In itself, this might be enough to insure 
& certain immortality for Putnam. That, plus 
the fact he gave his name to about 30 
counties, towns and villages throughout the 
country in addition to Putnam, Conn., not 
to mention countless buildings, schools and 
organizations. 

But there was much more to Old Put than 
that. Some of the episodes in his life are the 
stuff that legends are made of. As Galo Emer- 
son advertises on the cover of one of his 
circulars for his candy store: “They just 
don’t make generals like that anymore.” 

So who, and what, was Israel Putnam? 

He was a barrel-chested, athletic man of 
medium height—slim and muscular in his 
younger days, rather fleshy during the time 
of the Revolution. He was nearly 60 years 
old when he uttered his immortal words at 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, 

His face was good humored, but marked 
by many deep scars he received during the 
French and Indian War. He lost the joint of 
his right thumb during a farming accident 
and walked with a limp (from another farm- 
ing accident). He occasionally stammered, 
but his voice and attitude were commanding. 
Fearless, he was yet known to have fainted 
at the sight of blood. 

Old Put was also kind and generous. He 
never held a grudge. He had the typical 
Yankee’s resourcefulness. Most of all, he 
knew how to lead men. One of his fellow 
generals said of him: “A man of strict truth 
who can be entirely trusted.” 

Israel Putnam was born in New Salem 
(now Danvers) in 1718, the 12th child of 
Joseph and Elizabeth Porter. The house in 
which he was born, behind the Putnam 
Pantry, was erected in 1648 by his grand- 
father, Thomas Putnam. It is believed to be 
the oldest house in the country retained 
down through the years by a single family. 

His father was a man of conviction. Dur- 
ing the witchcraft hysteria in Salem, which 
he denounced, sermons were preached against 
him and even his own half-brothers stormed 
at him. His mother was a niece of Magis- 
trate John Hawthorne, from the line that 
would eventually produce Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. The original family name was Put- 
tenham, which could trace military ancestors 
back to Charlemagne. 

Israel loved outdoor life and learned to 
shoot and fish early. One of the first leg- 
endary accounts of him concerned the time 
he climbed a big oak for a bird’s nest while 
a boy. A branch broke and he fell ahead 
downward, but another branch caught him 
halfway down by the seat of the pants. 
Hanging with his head down, he directed a 
friend who had accompanied him to get his 
rifle and shoot the branch off, otherwise he'd 
be dead “before a half hour’s out.” 

His nervous friend managed to split the 
branch with one shot. Putnam calmly 
thanked the boy after he got up from the 
ground, patted him on the back and said he 
knew he could do it. 

He also went back the next day, climbed 
the tree again and got the nest. 

He wed Hannah Pope in 1789 at the age 
of 21, and with money from his share of 
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the sale of the farm (his father died when 
he was 5, his mother when he was 9, he moved 
southwest to Connecticut and bought Mort- 
lake Manor in Brooklyn, then part of Pomfret. 
The property included 514 acres. 

Within a year, he had paid off the mort- 
gage on the farm and was quickly on his 
way to becoming prosperous. He became one 
of the largest wool growers in all the 
colonies. 

The most famous incident in his non- 
military life came out of his concern for his 
sheep herd. During the winter of 1742-43, he 
lost many sheep—as his neighbors did—to 
a wily she-wolf. 

With five men, he set out one day after 
her in light snow. She led the hunters in 
& day-and-night chase all the way to the 
east bank of the Connecticut River and 
back to Pomfret again, where she took 
refuge in a den. The men had tracked the 
wolf more than 40 miles. 

When dogs sent in after her came out 
bloodied, and when attempts to smoke her 
out had failed, Putnam decided to go in 
after her. The passage was narrow—two feet 
wide—and extended about 40 feet into the 
ground. It was about 10 p.m. 

Putnam’s companions tied a rope to his 
legs and he shinnied in, holding a torch. At 
the end of the tunnel, he saw the brute’s 
eyes shining and promptly ordered his 
friends to haul him out. Loading his musket 
with buckshot, he went back down, pulled 
the trigger and was quickly dragged out 
once more by his friends. 

After the gunsmoke cleared, he went in a 
third time and found the animal dead. He 
grabbed it by the ears, kicked the rope that 
nenn ed his friends and both were dragged 
out, 

That exploit won him another nickname— 
“Old Wolf.” Against the base of his large 
equestrian statute in Brooklyn today are 
mounted heads of open-mouthed wolves— 
both fore and aft. Later on, in Brooklyn, he 
ran the General Wolfe Tavern. Located across 
from the eventual site of the monument, it 
later burned to the ground. 

It was as a provincial in the French and 
Indian War that he rose from the ranks to 
become a lieutenant colonel of the 4th Con- 
necticut Regiment. Some criticism was di- 
rected against him in later life because of his 
confusion in commanding large groups of 
men. But he was superb as a guerilla leader. 

He went through several hair-raising (and 
almost hair-losing) incidents during the 
Seven-Year War, which began in 1755. He was 
once captured by the Indians and tied to a 
tree between opposing forces, but survived 
the crossfire. 

Two Indians came along as the battle 
moved away and practiced throwing their 
tomahawks to see how close they could come 
to his head. Then they tried to burn him at 
the stake, but a sudden downpour drenched 
the first attempt, and a second effort was 
prevented by a French officer. 

An instance that showed his resourceful- 
ness came when in the dead of night, he 
rowed out to a large French vessel on Lake 
Ontario and drove a wedge in its rudder, 
causing the ship to founder and be captured 
the next day. 

Another time, a fire broke out in a barracks 
at Ft. Edwards, above Albany, N.Y., just 12 
feet away from a magazine containing 300 
barrels of gunpowder. Putnam headed a 
bucket brigade for several hours, When the 
fire was eventually put out, his companions 
pulled mittens from his hands which he had 
put on to protect them. The skin came off 
with them. 

After the war, he returned to his farm, 
where he seethed along with other colonists 
over George III's edicts. He was an important 
member of the Sons of Liberty. 

On the day he received word about the out- 
break of the Revolution at Lexington, he left 
his plow in its furrow, mounted his horse and 
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rode 100 miles to Cambridge, still in his work 
clothes. He was commissioned a brigadier- 
general of Connecticut forces there one week 
later. 

It was Putnam’s responsibility to plan the 
battle at Bunker Hill. Actually, the name of 
the battle is a misnomer. It should have 
been called the Battle of Breed’s Hill. 
Bunker Hill was situated a half-mile behind 
Breed’s Hill and, although the former was a 
part of the defensive redoubt thrown up by 
the Americans, the important stages of the 
battle were fought at the base and on the 
side of Breed’s Hill. 

The British eventually drove the Ameri- 
cans from the site, but at heavy cost. They 
lost more than 1,100 regulars to the Yankee 
sharpshooters, while the Americans lost only 
about 400 men. Putnam was all over the 
place during the fighting. Seldom off his 
horse, he spurred on his men, and although 
much in the thick of the fighting, he escaped 
unhurt. 

His immortal call had a matter-of-fact 
setting. Men, you are all marksmen,” he 
began. “Don’t fire until you see the whites 
of their eyes. Powder is low. Don't waste it.” 

Washington Irving, the author, later 
wrote: “Putnam was one of the first to 
prompt and one of the last to maintain the 
battle.” He called him “that brave old man.” 

Putnam received his commission as a 
major-general in the Continental Army from 
the hands of Washington at Cambridge on 
July 4, 1775—exactly one year before the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

He was one of only four such high-rank- 
ing officers, and the only one of the four to 
receive the commission from the Continental 
Congress unanimously. 

Washington later sent Putnam to fortify 
New York City. The British drove the Amer- 
icans from Manhattan, but Putnam was 
credited with a masterful job of directing 
the retreat. He was also given the job of 
fortifying Philadelphia, and later given 
charge of several brigades in the New York 
highlands. 

Another example of how wily Putnam was 
came at Princeton, N.J., where he gave per- 
mission to an English officer to enter Prince- 
ton to receive the last will of an injured 
Englishman the Americans were holding. 

But Putnam ordered the officer to enter 
the city only at night. He directed his small 
force to put lights in all the windows in all 
the buildings, and paraded his men in full 
view while the officer was in town, chang- 
ing their uniforms at different times to give 
the impression of a large force. 

When the officer returned to his camp 
in New Brunswick, N.J., he reported that 
Putnam had a force of about 5,000 men who 
could not be dislodged with less than 10,000 
regulars. Putnam actually had about 50 men. 

It was while he was returning from Hart- 
ford during an attempt to recruit more men 
to the cause that he was paralyzed by a 
stroke, which numbed his right side, in 
December, 1779. He retired to his farm and 
settled into a full life for the next 11 years. 
He died at 73 on May 29, 1790, after an 
attack of an “inflammatory disease.” 

Considering that Putnam was nearly 40 
when he took part in the French and In- 
dian War, and 57 at Bunker Hill—when any- 
one over 40 was considered old—his achieve- 
ments are all the more remarkable. 

He had 10 children and married twice 
—his second wife was Mrs. Deborah Lothrop 
Gardener, whom he also outlived. His oldest 
son, Israel, was born in New Salem. Three 
other sons and six daughters were born in 
Connecticut. The oldest boy and a kinsman, 
Gen. Rufus Putnam, founded Marietta, Ohio. 

On his gravestone in Brooklyn are these 
famous words, composed by Dr. Timothy 
Dwight, who went on to become president 
of Yale College: 

“Passenger, if thou are a soldier, drop a 
tear over the dust of a hero who, ever 
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attentive to the lives and happiness of his 
men, dared to lead where any dared to 
follow.” 


It’s a War Unlike Any Other Conflict 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues and the 
readers of the Recor the following edi- 
torial which recently appeared in the 
Bristol, Tenn., Herald-Courier. 

Much has been said and written about 
this most difficult of wars, but I believe 
this editorial expresses the concern of the 
American people most effectively and 
concisely: 

Ir’s A WAR UNLIKE ANY OTHER CONFLICT 

A television roundtable discussion of Viet- 
nam, including several of that medium’s most 
experienced and knowledgeable news report- 
ers and analysts, degenerates from a dis- 
passionate examination of the facts into an 
emotional, verbal brawl. 

Dr. Benjamin Spock, distinguished Amer- 
ican and the most respected man in his field, 
is indicted by a federal grand jury on the 
charge of conspiring to counsel young men to 
evade the draft. 

Sweden reports that a total of 11 U.S. 
servicemen, protesting the war, have so far 
asked for political asylum in that country. 

These three items, noted in as many days, 
are only the latest to underscore how deeply 
Americans are divided over the question of 
Vietnam—or if not absolutely divided, cer- 
tainly confused, frustrated, pessimistic. 

Imagine, at the height of World War II, a 
congressional inquiry to determine if the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor justified the nation’s 
going to war. Yet three years after the be- 
ginning of active U.S. involvement in the 
Vietnam conflict, here is Sen. J. William Ful- 
bright’s Foreign Relations Committee trying 
to find out if North Vietnamese torpedo boat 
attacks on American destroyers in the Gulf 
of Tonkin in August 1964 really took place. 

But the Vietnam War is not like World 
War II. It is not like any other war this na- 
tion has engaged in. 

The Tonkin Gulf was not Pearl Harbor. 
The infiltration of North Vietnamese troops 
into South Vietnam was not the equivalent 
of Japanese landings in the Philippines. 
President Johnson’s lack of candor with the 
American people, his attempts to placate 
both the hawks and the doves, his constant 
reiteration of his readiness to negotiate a 
peace while commiting more and more of the 
nation’s human and material resources to 
the conflict, are far different from President 
Roosevelt’s plain call for a girding of the 
national loins. 

Little wonder the war is unpopular, its 
purposes unclear, its outcome doubtful. 

Paradoxically, the closer the nation 
comes, if not to victory at least to over- 
whelming military dominance on the soil of 
South Vietnam, the more the nation 
searches its soul and the more extreme be- 
comes the opposition of the dissenters. 

It is easy—and not unfair—to criticize the 
administration for its failure to foresee the 
possible consequences of American entry into 
the war, or to honestly prepare the people 
for those consequences when they became 
apparent. 

It is also easy—and not unfair—to fault 
the President for attempting to dispense 
guns to Vietnam while at the same time 
promising no cutback in butter at home. It 
is possible to understand the sense of be- 
tray felt by many who voted for him as a 
peace candidate in 1964. 
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But how difficult it 1s, in the face of so 
much restless history that will not He still, 
to caution against leaping for the bait of 
proffered peace negotiations. How difficult it 
is to say that now is the time for national 
unity, for firmness, for perseverance, 

Yet, unless we have faith in the basic 
ideals we give lip service to—unless we have 
the courage to see that those ideals are given 
a reasonable chance for life in this little for- 
eign land we have become so deeply involved 
with—unless we have the resolve to build a 
just peace over whatever mistakes we may 
have made in the past—then, truly, Vietnam 
will have been the most colossal blunder in 
our history. 


Communications Technology as a Social 
Force 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
well-established fact that the strides of 
the communications industry since the 
turn of the century have truly caused a 
worldwide information revolution. The 
continuing and overexpanding progress 
of the industry has led to the develop- 
ment of technologies of unbelievable 
speed, power, and scope. Through the 
knowledge it has discovered in trans- 
mitting and analyzing all types of in- 
formation through electronic signals and 
data processing techniques, the com- 
munications industry has eliminated the 
distinctions of the past which once sep- 
arated broadcasting and press, publish- 
ing and recording, and speech and 
graphics. 

The current technology of the com- 
munications industry surmounts all bar- 
riers of time and distance and future 
developments point to even better, faster, 
and more comprehensive services. Satel- 
lite networks will soon extend around 
the world to provide global transmission 
of every type of electronic information. 
Broadeast electronic printing will be 
available to home, office, and classroom; 
and, electronic reference centers will ex- 
pand greatly to be utilized for increasing 
professional and educational needs. 

With these impressive achievements 
continuing, how can the communications 
industry best contribute its efforts in 
solving the many domestic and inter- 
national problems which face our world 
society? 

On this very issue, I request permission 
to insert in the Record excerpts from a 
stirring address delivered by Mr. Robert 
W. Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corp. of America, to the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce on October 10, 
1967. In his address, Mr. Sarnoff dis- 
cusses the most pressing challenges fac- 
ing the world and the ways in which 
communications technology can effec- 
tively meet them. 

COMMUNICATIONS TECHNOLOGY AS A SOCIAL 
FORCE 

Communications technology has contrib- 
uted much to growth and change. It has 
extended ideas, knowledge, and customs out- 
ward from the urban centers to all areas 
through the television receiver and the class- 
room. Now it offers powerful new weapons 
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for an assault on major social and environ- 
mental problems. . You know them well: 
urban congestion, environmental pollution, 
persistent poverty, faulty education. 
* * s * * 
THE CHALLENGE IN EDUCATION 


The most urgent task is to salvage the un- 
educated, Our problem is not unemployment, 
but unemployables. Nearly one million Amer- 
icans—one-third of all the nation’s jobless— 
lack elementary job skills and in some cases, 
cannot even read or write. Even greater num- 
bers are condemned by lack of education or 
skill to a life of sub-employment, unable to 
find full-time work or earn enough money 
to support their families. 

Quite apart from the cost in human dis- 
tress, the extent of joblessness and sub- 
employment bears a shocking price tag. In 
1966 alone, according to leading economic 
authorities, the cost to the nation was some 
$28 billion. This is the estimated amount that 
would have been added to the Gross National 
Product if all Americans had the minimum 
education needed for a productive role in the 
economy. It is apparent that ignorance is 
more costly than education, 

* * . * . 


It is here that communications technology 
may perform its greatest service, Computer- 
based instructional systems will soon give our 
teachers the capability of providing every- 
one, regardless of age, with the basic educa- 
tion needed for full participation in modern 
society. .. . An intensive program using 
such systems in the slum areas of our cities 
might enable us to wipe out within five years 
a knowledge-gap which sociologists have said 
might take several generations to close. 

* * * * * 
THE NEED FOR INDUSTRY-GOVERNMENT PART- 
NERSHIP 

It is now generally recognized that govern- 
ment and business share a common interest 
in maintaining a climate for economic ex- 
pansion, and that each has a part to play 
in the process. It is also recognized that some 
of our vital national needs can be met only 
with efforts so large that the active partner- 
ship of industry and government is essential 
to their success, 

Progress in technology is now bringing us 
to this point in the field of communications. 
In the assault upon major social ills, we 
must mobilize all of our new informational 
resources. This demands an effort comparable 
to national defense or the exploration of 
space, Like these, it requires the planning, 
design, development, and application of large 
and complex systems, 

* . * * s 

The creation of systems to meet our na- 
tional needs will require major enterprises 
inyolving diverse relationships among indus- 
tries and among public and private agencies. 
Industry must lead in the organization of 
these enterprises because of its technical and 
managerial competence and its great produc- 
tive capacity. Government must be enlisted 
as a working partner at national, state, or 
local levels, according to the nature of the 
project and its objectives. 

* * s — * 
THE NEED FOR CHANGED ATTITUDES 


Let us recognize that the full development 
and use of new technology will require a pur- 
poseful change of attitude and direction 
both within and outside the communications 
industry. 


We cannot adhere to the fragmented pat- 
tern of yesterday in dealing with today’s 
problems, In the context of education, for 
example, we can no longer separate broad- 
casting, computers, publishing, newspapers, 
or telephones. These are all related means of 
communicating information, across the spec- 
trum from job printing to satellite commu- 
nications. Their effective application to our 
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needs requires improved systems competence. 

This is a primary reason for today’s expand- 

ing pattern of concerted action involving ele- 

ments of this greater communications tech- 

nology. 
* * . . * 

In the face of these needs to achieve a 
useful education, to restore the vitality of 
our cities, to purify our environment, we 
must abandon old prejudices and outworn 
traditions that encourage the fragmentation 
of our efforts. Let no one doubt that these 
are goals worthy of a great national effort. 


Pollution of Great Lakes 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Chicago metropolitan area and for that 
matter all throughout the Great Lakes 
region there is concern over the prob- 
lem of pollution of the Great Lakes and 
specially Lake Michigan. There has been 
a concerted effort in the Chicago area 
to develop public awareness of the prob- 
lem and it has been sparked by thought- 
ful editorial commentary such as the 
following which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 13 edition of the Chicago Daily News: 

CLOSER TO A CLEAN LAKE 

The meeting here of business leaders from 
the four states bordering Lake Michigan 
marks an important milestone in the fight 
to save the lake. Representatives of some 
of the largest industries in the Midwest at- 
tended the conference called to “promote 
understanding and concerted action.” 

The fact that most of those invited came 
to the conference sponsored by the Chicago 
Assn. of Commerce and Industry dispels a 
widespread notion that industry generally is 
antagonistic to antipollution measures. 

Some industries have been correctly tagged 
as prime polluters. But they are less culpable 
on the whole than the municipal and other 
governments that pour their untreated 
wastes into the lake, either directly or 
through tributary streams. Out of the mis- 
understanding has sprung sensitivity on the 
part of the industries. This week's confer- 
ence is a step toward bridging the under- 
standing gap. 

We hope the leaders who met here can 
get together with other interested groups to 
form the nucleus of a four-state citizens’ 
committee to wage a continuing war on 
further pollution. 

The meeting this week can also serve as a 
useful preliminary to the pollution control 
enforcement conference called by Interior 
Sec, Udall for Jan. 31. Since a final solution 
depends upon co-operation between govern- 
ment and private industry, an informed 
delegation of concerned private citizens 
should prove an asset and an impetus to that 
meeting. 


Little Englishmen 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 
Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, during 


the last few weeks we have been con- 
fronted by the serious steps our most 
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loyal ally has had to take to preserve its 
economic viability. Great Britain has had 
to devalue its pound, reduce its overseas 
forces and commitments and has now 
been told of drastic belt tightening in the 
budget message of Prime Minister 
Wilson. The Washington Post in its lead 
editorial on Wednesday, January 17, 
1968, discussed Great Britain’s reduction 
from a world power to a position of “little 
Englishmen.” 

The editorial in question draws atten- 
tion to the contribution British forces 
have made in the past to the preservation 
of peace on the periphery of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. Not only has the 
British defense budget been cut dras- 
tically and orders for American fighter 
aircraft been canceled, but also Britain’s 
territorial army is being reduced. In 
addition, social services, particularly for 
those who bore the brunt of World War 
II and the postwar deprivations, are 
being slashed. 

As the editorial states so succinctly, 
the British presence outside the British 
Isles has always been a powerful factor 
for peace and stability. The hauling 
down of the British flag east of Suez is 
sad indeed, but sadder is the fact that 
some of her strongest former allies are 
now not stepping in to help her. However, 
the British Prime Minister ascribes Brit- 
ain’s dilemma not to the exigencies of 
war or peace, but rather to the fact that 
Britain is “living beyond her means.” To 
offset her balance-of-payments difficul- 
ties Britain is retrenching on all fronts. 

Mr. Speaker, a most vital question 
arises. Does living within one’s means 
automatically entail a lowering of the 
levels of living? The question is directed 
to us since we are also approaching a 
similar period of payments difficulties. 
Are we developing a mentality similar 
to that obtaining in England? Instead of 
retrenching should we not rather explore 
newer methods of raising our means of 
living? Surely in our forward-looking 
capitalist society, that is the only way to 
face our future optimistically. England 
is cramping her own outlook and as a 
result is withdrawing to an insular posi- 
tion. Should we give way to similar 
thinking, it will mean for us a similar 
contraction. 

And yet at the same time fiscal irre- 
sponsibility can only lead the United 
States to the same dilemma that caused 
Britain to take these harsh steps. Let us 
look to ways to stimulate our economy by 
private venture rather than the planned 
governmental approach. Plans are neces- 
sary—but not to the point of restricting 
the very freedom that caused our coun- 
try to become great. We need not fear 
that U.S. business and labor will not 
spend the available money—but we do 
need to recognize the true effect of defi- 
cits in Government spending—we need to 
realize that our national debt is more 
than an accounting figure. We need to 
recognize that the world must first have 
confidence in the fiscal policies of our 
Government, in order to have confidence 
in our dollar. We have not seen this con- 
fidence under President Johnson. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend that this 
editorial be read and studied by all think- 
ing people in the United States, particu- 
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larly by our policymakers concerned with 

maintaining our preeminent stature in 

this modern world. I insert this editorial 

in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Bemiaston (D.C.) Post, Jan. 17, 
1968] 


LITTLE ENGLISHMEN 


There is no use blinking the fact that the 
news from England is bad—bad for England, 
bad for the United States and bad for the 
whole free world. No one can rejoice to see 
the withdrawal, from the whole East, of 
forces that have contributed to peace and 
stability from Suez to Hong Kong. To pre- 
tend that this were now no disaster would be 
to demean and diminish the contribution 
these forces have hitherto made to avoiding 
disaster. No one can be pleased that Great 
Britain is not to haye the fifty F-111 air- 
craft that were to be the mainstay of the 
RAF after 1970. No one can find any solace 
in the reduction of the British defense budg- 
et by $624 million by 1972-3 except on the 
premise that the forces sustained by this 
budget made no contribution to peace—for 
they did indeed make a contribution. 

Nor can anyone be gratified at the reduc- 
tion in social services extended by the gov- 
ernment to a loyal and hard-working citi- 
zenry who have not had the good things or 
even the necessities of life in proportion to 
their merits or desert. 

Those who love England must be pained 
as well by the abandonment of the auxiliary 
fire service and the territorial army. They 
are surely not the backbone of British de- 
fense—but they remained a means of service 
to country still available to the ordinary 
citizen in a day when all other military con- 
tributions are professionalized. And a citizen 
in a free society needs some hooks on which 
to hang the cloak of his patriotism. It is 
hard to grow sentimental about a nuclear 
missile. 

What this means in the matter of defense 
is yet to become apparent. In this age of 
technology maybe the British forces being 
reduced make no decisive contribution. But 
sheer fire power apart, the British presence, 
backed by long training and experience, has 
been a powerful factor for peace and sta- 
bility. 

In any logical arrangement of Western 
power there would be such a pooling of re- 
sources and such a distribution of men, en- 
ergy and talent that those who have the 
most to give, for the least in cost, in any 
quarter of the world, would be enabled to 
stay and perform their appropriate and use- 
ful purposes. To see being hauled down from 
staffs around the world a flag that has been 
at the service of the free world because the 
financial burden no longer can be borne, and 
to know that closest allies have helped to 
make that burden unbearable, is a tragic 
thing. 

Some will say this is not so bad and may 
even make for peace but more will worry that 
we “give those that mean us ill the oppor- 
tunity of effecting that under the notion of 
peace which they could not bring to pass 
by war.” 

It is not considerations of war or peace 
alone that make this bad news. It is the 
knowledge that this is being done because 
the government of England thinks the coun- 
try is “living beyond their means.” Is it 
indeed? Who lives too well in England? Who 
works too little? Who spends too much? Job 
for job, trade for trade, skill for skill, craft 
for craft, English labor does not do as well 
as labor in other Western societies. 

A case can be made for the argument 
that England ought to live a great deal bet- 
ter than it is living. A brief can be held for 
the idea that England's spending and pro- 
ducing (which is the same thing) ought to 
be increased instead of diminished. A bank- 
ing mentality is partly to blame for the fatal 
notion that by spending less and getting less 
the economic machine can be cranked up. 
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The specters and goblins of payments deficits 
have been permitted to frighten into re- 
trenchment a country and a system to which 
retrenchment has ever been debilitating and 
enervating. 

England is not living beyond its means. 
It is living beyond its mental attitudes, be- 
yond its imagination, beyond its initiatives. 
It will be said that the time is not ready for 
the policies that could set the machine once 
more upon an upward course. This is not so. 
“All things are ready, if our minds be so.” 
And minds in England and in the United 
States, preoccupied with making the peo- 
ple of this great Atlantic community live 
within their means, ought to be turned away 
from schemes to lower the level of living and 
turned toward the methods of raising the 
means. This is the only constructive and 
affirmative way that the people of a capitalist 
society can be made to “live within its 
means.” 


Rebuttal to Republican Congressional 
Committee Statement 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
astonished by the incredible statement 
issued last Friday by the Republican 
Congressional Committee to the effect 
that President Johnson pressured Israel 
Prime Minister Eshkol into helping him 
win Jewish votes. 

This unprincipled statement is mali- 
cious, totally without foundation, and 
will be deeply resented by every fair- 
minded American. Apparently the Re- 
publicans think of American Jews as a 
political commodity. I can assure them 
that President Johnson does not. 

I can also assure the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee that President 
Johnson does not consider the security of 
Israel to be negotiable on the basis of 
partisan American politics. 

I have recently returned from a 2- 
week trip to Israel, where I met with 
nearly a hundred government and politi- 
cal leaders, as well as the man on the 
street. I am pleased to report—and, in 
fact, have already done so to President 
Johnson—that to a man those with 
whom I spoke are deeply appreciative of 
the Johnson administration’s help, 
friendship and support. 

The American Jewish community will 
not soon forget or forgive this blatant 
Republican attempt to equate Israel’s 
security with American election year 
politics. I would hope that more respon- 
sible Republican voices will strongly re- 
buke this ill-conceived statement by 
their congressional committee. 


Our Social Security Is Sound 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears that there has been misunderstand- 


ing—and in some cases—inaccuracy, 
concerning our social security system and 
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the legislation recently passed by Con- 


gress. 

Last September I commented on this in 
an article entitled “Your Money’s Worth 
in Social Security Value,” and inserted 
an excellent backup article at that time 
by Sylvia Porter. 

Miss Porter again attempts to set the 
facts straight in her article of December 
14 in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, which 
confirms the actuarial soundness of our 
system, as well as the certainty of con- 
tinued benefits to our younger workers, 

Under unanimous consent I include 
both articles at this point in the RECORD: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 12, 
1967] 

Your Money’s WORTH IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
VALUE 


Mr. Moorneap. Mr. Speaker, during the 
lengthy deliberation and hearings in the 
House Ways and Means Committee concern- 
ing the recently passed social security bill, 
there seemed to be a mood of opposition 
expressed by the heavily taxed younger 
workers. 

Writing in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
August 25, Sylvia Porter explains very clearly 
how the social security bill is designed to 
provide their money’s worth—in benefits and 
protection—not only for the younger work- 
er, and the older worker, but also for the 
employer in terms of goods and services. 

I commend this thoughtful article to the 
attention of my colleagues, as follows: 


“YOUR MONEY'S WORTH: SOCIAL SECURITY VALUE 
WEIGHED FOR WORKER 
“(By Sylvia Porter) 

“Will you, the young American worker who 
is now contributing the maximum Social Se- 
curity tax, get back your money’s worth in 
Social Security benefits when you retire? 

“Or, as has been charged repeatedly in the 
past few months, will you lose on the deal 
by paying a bigger tax total than your ex- 
pected future benefits? 

“Take, for instance a young worker who 
began working last year at age 21. Assume he 
has been paying and will continue to pay, the 
maximum Social Security tax until he re- 
tires at age 65 in the year 2010. Under to- 
day’s law, the total value of this worker’s 
contributions over his working lieftime, in- 
cluding interest on the contributions ac- 
cumulating at the rate of 314 per cent, would 
amount to $31,692. Yet the total value of his 
retirement benefits over his lifetime 
would be only $19,761—$11,931 less than the 
total value of his contributions. 

“This worker, who is typical of millions 
now pouring into the labor force, is on the 
surface getting an abominable deal in So- 
cial Security. 

“Disability protection 


“But consider the fact that in addition to 
his retirement benefits, he will be protected 
against disability throughout all but five 
of his 4 working years. Consider also that 
his wife and children will be eligible for sur- 
vivors’ benefits in the event of his death be- 
fore he retires. The value of this additional 
protection is estimated by chief Social Se- 
curity actuary Robert J. Myers at many thou- 
sands of dollars. 

“Moreover, today, a man retiring at age 65 
has an 81 per cent chance of having a wife 
and the total value of a retired worker and 
wife's combined benefits, including widow’s 
benefits, is figured at $34,023. This is in addi- 
tion to disability benefits and to benefits 
payable to survivors if the breadwinner dies 
before 65. 

“If this worker became totally disabled 
sometime in the next few years, he would 
get back many times the amount of his So- 
cial Security tax contributions in disability 
benefits alone, If this worker died at a young 
age, leaving a widow and several young chil- 
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dren; his survivors might get as much as 
$30,000 to $40,000 in survivor’s benefits. 

“On average, says Myers, today’s young 
worker will contribute 80-85 per cent of the 
total value of his benefit protection, count- 
ing the interest that would accumulate on 
his contributions. The average young worker 
just entering the labor force could not pos- 
sibly buy, for his Social Security contribu- 
tions, a private annuity that would pay as 
much as his expected Social Security bene- 
fits. 

“Myers concedes that the higher income 
worker who begins working in 1973 or later, 
when maximum Social Security contribution 
rates under present law take effect, will ‘no 
more than just about pay for the value of 
his protection.’ But this, he adds, does not 
take into account the certainty that Social 
Security benefits will continue to be in- 
creased in the years ahead. 

“Different for elderly 

“Far different is the situation of the elderly 
worker who reached retirement age at the 
beginning of 1967 and who had paid maxi- 
mum Social Security taxes since they were 
first deducted from his paycheck in Jan- 
uary 1937. He is way ahead. He has con- 
tributed a total of $3,355, including interest, 
his benefits will amount to many times this. 

“In sum, you, the young American worker, 
will get at least your money’s worth in pro- 
tection before and after you retire. 

“You, the older worker who is due to retire 
soon, will get a lot more than your money’s 
worth. 

And you, the employer, are by your con- 
tributions, helping to make it possible for 
millions of older Americans to avoid depend- 
ency and destitution, and you are thereby 
guaranteeing a huge and stable market for 
your production of goods and services.” 


From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Dec. 14, 
1967] 
MANY FRET NEEDLESSLY Over SOCIAL SECURITY 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

While Congress was completing details on 
1967’s omnibus Social Security bill in recent 
weeks, scare stories such as the following ap- 
peared from coast to coast: 

There's no guarantee of future payments, 
no reserve fund ... Monthly benefit pay- 
ments ...may be downgraded or even dis- 
continued at some future date 

“Recent disclosures are raising grave 
doubts as to how much—if anything today's 
taxpayer will get back when his time for re- 
tirement comes 

“All that’s left in the Social Security kitty 
for your old age are a bunch of paper IOU’s 
signed by your own grandchildren .. .” 

“The Social Security Administration is 
bankrupt.” 

“If any insurance company were adminis- 
tered as Government administers your ‘So- 
cial Security insurance’ its resources would 
be impounded and its officers would be 
thrown into jail.” 

These denunciations, mind you, are being 
broadcast to 23,000,000 beneficiaries on the 
Social Security rolls. These accusations are 
being heard by the 80,000,000 of us who are 
contributing Social Security taxes toward 
our own future security. 

The facts cry out for attention. 

SOUNDLY FINANCED 

Fact 1: Our Social Security system is 
studied regularly and exhaustively by Ad- 
visory Councils consisting of experts drawn 
from private business, insurance companies, 
labor unions and universities. 

The most recent Advisory Council con- 
cluded in 1965, as did previous councils that 
the Social Security system is soundly fi- 
nanced; that its present trust funds can ade- 
quately meet all near-term obligations to 
beneficiaries; and that its expected income 
from taxes provided under law will be suffi- 
seve to meet its obligations in the distant 

ture. 
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Projections for Social Security income and 
outgo are regularly made for as far ahead 
as the year 2050. 

The next Social Security advisory council 
is due to be appointed next year. Meanwhile 
an exhaustive study of the entire program by 
the House Ways and Means Committee has 
again concluded the program is actuarially 
and financially sound. 

Fact 2: The Supreme Court has ruled that 
present and future beneficiaries are guaran- 
teed both present and future Social Security 
benefits under the due process clause in the 
5th amendment to the Constitution prohibit- 
ing denial of rights by arbitrary govern- 
mental action. 

FUND INFLOW ASSURED 

Fact 3; The Social Security system is un- 
der obligation to pay present and future 
beneficiaries a total of $350 billilon—although 
it now has only about $26 billion in the 
OASI and Disability trust funds. 

But Social Security taxes are compulsory; 
the system is assured of a steady flow of new 
funds; it would be an obvious impossibility 
for the system even to try to maintain a re- 
serve running into hundreds of billions. 

Actually, the danger is that a huge reserve 
kitty could turn into a Federal financial “big 
brother” which could dominate and disrupt 
the nation’s money markets. Many sophisti- 
cated students of finance argue that $26 bil- 
lion is becoming too unwieldy. 

Fact 4: Counting disability insurance pro- 
tection, widow’s benefits and wife’s benefits, 
Social Security actuaries estimate that to- 
tal protection over the young worker's life- 
time will amount to at least 15 to 20 per cent 
more than his total contribution. This doesn’t 
take into consideration the virtual certainty 
that benefit levels will continue to rise over 
future years as they have over the past. The 
older worker is, of course, way ahead. 


United States Is Israel’s Friend 
HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Eil- 
berg and I returned last Monday morn- 
ing from a 2-week trip to Israel. Perhaps 
some of the Members may be interested 
in a brief report of that trip. 

It is amazing what a sign can do for 
morale. 

A few years ago, Philadelphians began 
to sit up and take notice when detour 
signs around building sites began to carry 
words to the effect: “Sorry for the incon- 
venience, we’re rebuilding your city.” 

Almost as soon as my wife and I landed 
in Tel Aviv, we noticed a different kind of 
sign everywhere: “(Re) Built with Amer- 
ican help.” During our 2-week stay in Is- 
rael we could hardly help but notice such 
signs in every part of the land. 

Nor were these expressions limited to 
signs. Unlike some places of the world, 
Americans are held in high regard in Is- 
rael. I picked up a newspaper, for ex- 
ample, and read a poll taken by Israel’s 
leading public opinion sampler soon after 
the June war. 

It listed world leaders in order of pop- 
ularity: First, Lyndon B. Johnson; sec- 
ond, Gen. Moshe Dayan; third, Premier 
Levi Eshkol, And in order of unpopular- 
ity: First, Russian Premier Kosygin; sec- 
ond, General Nasser; third, Charles de 
Gaulle. 

It is hard for an American, concerned 
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with the safety of Israel, to fully appre- 
ciate the esteem with which our leaders 
are held by Israel leaders and citizens. 
Foreign Minister Abba Eban told me, for 
example, in very undiplomatic terms: 
L.B.J. has been better for Israel than your 


Presidents Kennedy, Eisenhower and Tru- 
man, 


Eban, incidentally, was delightfully 
tongue-in-cheek during our appointment 
in his office one morning. He mentioned 
during a discussion of Israel’s military 
needs as compared with the Arabs’ that 
perhaps the Egyptians were better off 
with older airplanes than they would be 
with the new Mig-21’s. 

He reasoned that the more sophisti- 
cated planes need well-educated people 
to fly them. The “21” might even require 
a Ph. D. So, he reasoned: 

Our army couldn’t be happier; the better 
ae ae the less they'll be able to han- 

e it. 


We discussed various proposals to end 
the crisis. The foreign minister had lit- 
tle hope for action by the United Nations. 
He felt even the survey by Special Repre- 
sentative Jarring might take until next 
year to be completed. And the Israeli 
philosophy about direct negotiations has 
changed not at all. 

When they (Arabs) come and talk, we'll 
be happy to discuss what the boundaries 
should be, Right now, we are three minutes 
from Cairo. That’s much better than the 
U. AR. being three minutes from Tel Aviv. 


We were impressed with a number of 
officials of the Israeli Government. One 
appointment we had, with Jerusalem’s 
mayor, Teddy Kollek, was for 6:30 a.m.; 
there just was no other time to talk. 

I was less impressed, however, by 
what seemed to me to be the unwieldy 
organization of the Knesset—Parliament 
or Congress. Members run on a party 
slate and represent no particular district. 

They are elected in proportion to their 
party’s share of the total vote in an elec- 
tion. They have no staffs to help and 
they seem to owe their primary allegiance 
to the Histadrut, which my mind com- 
pared loosely to a giant, all-encompass- 
ing lobby with members in all parties. 

A real move apparently is being made 
to reduce the great number of political 
parties in Israel. 

Since the June war, I have been in 
close, constant touch with both our own 
White House staff and officials of the 
Embassy of Israel in Washington, I have 
been satisfied that my information on 
developing situations has been as fast 
and accurate as anyone’s. 

My visit to Israel helped me develop 
a third perspective, however, a comfort- 
ing one in some ways. Where I was wor- 
ried about our commitments in the 
Middle East, I am now less worried. 
There can be little doubt in my mind 
now that the friendship is fast and will 
continue to be so. 

Like others who have taken the time 
and trouble to see the situation for them- 
selves, I am now more aware than ever 
of the fact that even friendly nations 
have roles to play in harmony rather 
than have everyone play the same exact 
melody. 

I have seen first hand what a dedi- 
cated people can do with help, and what 
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help can do from friends. It is no longer 
an impersonal thing. 

And I have seen, from our country’s 
own point of view, an ounce of preven- 
tive medicine to communism, which in 
the long run may well be worth a pound 
of Vietnam-type “cures.” 

To be sure, I have seen problems, too, 
like a small nation’s suffering from de- 
clining immigration plus low birth rate. 
Or like total exploitation of available or 
convertible farmland, because of a lack 
of water. Or like a serious refugee prob- 
lem. 

But who would expect the best politi- 
cal system in the world in less than 20 
years? Or complete settlement of Arab 
refugees in months? 

It may not have been much of a vaca- 
tion from Washington, but it was a 
i aga trip. A real eye opener. Even 

er. 


International Synagogue Award to Rabbi 
Israel Mowshowitz 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 16, 1968, the Honorable Charles H. 
Silver, one of New York’s most honor- 
able and respected citizens and president 
of the International Synagogue, made a 
presentation to Rabbi Israel Mowsho- 
witz in recognition of his great service to 
that temple. 

Rabbi Mowshowitz serves the Hillcrest 
Jewish Center and the International 
Synagogue and all know him as a man 
dedicated to the improvement of so- 
ciety. A past president of the New York 
Board of Rabbis he was instrumental in 
founding the International Synagogue 
at Kennedy Airport which I am priv- 
ileged to serve as a director and as 
chairman of the library committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD at 
this point the remarks of the Honorable 
Charles H. Silver on making the presen- 
tation to Rabbi Mowshowitz: 

ADDRESS By Hon. CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESI- 
DENT, INTERNATIONAL SYNAGOGUE, AT PRES- 
ENTATION TO RABBI ISRAEL MOWSHOWITZ, 
JANUARY 16, 1968 
Wisdom is not gotten easily or in a single 

day. It must be harvested throughout a life- 

time, fed by a mind passionately devoted to 
the quest for truth. 

A man of wisdom must possess much more 
than mere intelligence. He must acquire a 
vast knowledge of things. Most of all, his 
heart must be rich in understanding of his 
fellow man. 

Such a man respects himself as being 
made in the image of God. He carries a spark 
of that Divine Spirit deep within. He tackles 
his appointed task with skill and under- 
standing, with loyalty and devotion to duty. 

Such a man wins the respect of all who 
work with him. He merits the love and 
praise and well-deserved tribute we pay him 
today. 

Years of his life and energies have been 
given to the cause of our people and our 
heritage, he finds time for ministering to 
his own congregation, serving the Jewish 
community and guiding the destinies of an 
historic, world-famed synagogue. 
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Combining warmth and humanity with 
sincerity and eloquence, his words burn into 
the hearts of his hearers because they stem 
from the flame of his faith. His message 
echoes in many corners of the world as he 
guides the destiny of the Hillcrest Jewish 
Center and the International Synagogue. 

There is no branch of community service, 
no broadening of opportunities for youth, no 
contribution to the social progress of our 
times and our people that has not known the 
benefit. , yes, the blessing .. . of his ener- 
gies, his wisdom and his spirit. 

It was from the inspired vision of this 
present-day prophet who walks in the flame 
of his faith that the original dream of the 
International Synagogue was born. And it 
was through his tireless efforts and bound- 
less determination that it became a brilliant 
historic reality. 

As a spiritual leader and past President 
of the New York Board of Rabbis, he has 
demonstrated a remarkable blending of the 
practical and the visionary. 

Our city, our people and generations to 
come are indebted to this scholar, preacher 
and prince in Israel for his devotion to the 
American way and the Jewish heritage. 

He has held high the sanctity of his call- 
ing with a dignity and dedicated responsi- 
bility that brings new greatness to the name 
of Rabbi. 

Fearless and foremost in the fight for 
human rights, firm in his conviction that 
men who were created equal by God deserve 
equal treatment from other men .. there 
is no area of civic or spiritual service in 
which he has not earned the regard and 
esteem of all. 

He has done as much as any man to stir 
the conscience of the world on behalf of 
the homeless, the hopeless and the oppressed. 

There is a magic about his very presence. 
It rises from the depths of his being... a 
hidden place where you know that truth 
and honor dwell. You are sure that, while 
he walks with God, his arm remains firmly 
linked with his fellow man, As an inspired 
leader of his people, he is intensely and com- 
passionately aware of their needs and prob- 
lems 


His eyes may be fixed on the eternal wis- 
dom of the Torah, but his hand is out- 
stretched and eager to bring comfort and 
counsel to any who falter. 

Beloved by Jew and Gentile alike, he has 
shown us the way to build a citadel of man’s 
better self beside the sanctuaries of the other 
great faiths. 

There, Rabbi Israel Mowshowitz, alongside 
our brothers who worship each in his own 
way, your dream has been fulfilled—the 
majestic fruit of your labors—the Interna- 
tional e— the magnificent testa- 
ment and eternal tribute to your skill and 
genius— 


“A symbol of the faith that we embrace, 
A hall of worship raised for all who seek 
A sacred altar in a peaceful place 
Where men may walk with God... 
And think... 


And speak...” 


Positive Republican Action 
HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, for months 
we have heard of the plight of our cities. 
We all recognize that some positive con- 
sideration, some positive action must be 
taken if we are to reverse disturbing and 
dangerous trends which, for one reason 
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or another, have been to a great degree 
incorrectly handled in the past. 

I have just returned from Detroit, 
Mich., where I was honored to represent 
our Republican Congressional Task 
Force on Urban Affairs at a metropolitan 
seminar on urban affairs which at- 
tracted outstanding leaders from 16 
States. I am proud that this meaningful 
seminar was sponsored by our Republican 
Party in Michigan. 

Among the many statements and ad- 
dresses in the 2-day seminar, I was par- 
ticularly impressed by the words of 
Michigan’s Lt. Gov. William G. Milliken. 
Because of his challenging message, not 
only to Republicans, but Democrats as 
well, I wish to insert his address in the 
Record. Following is Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Milliken’s remarks at the metro- 
politan seminar on January 19, 1968, in 
Detroit, Mich.: 


ADDRESS BY Lr. Gov. WILLIAM G. MILLIKEN, 
METROPOLITAN SEMINAR, DETROIT, JANUARY 
19, 1968 


It is a pleasure to welcome each of you 
to this Metropolitan Seminar, sponsored by 
the Republican Party of Michigan. 

It is a particular pleasure to welcome my 
good friend and colleague Lt. Governor Jim 
Goetz of Minnesota as co-chairman of this 
seminar. 

This is one of the most encouraging meet- 
ings I have attended in a long time. 

It is encouraging because, to the best of 
my knowledge, this Republican-sponsored 
seminar on metropolitan problems marks the 
first such conference to be sponsored by 
either political party. 

It is encouraging because this conference 
has attracted some of the nation’s most in- 
novative thinkers and doers in their areas 
of influence. Some of them I know well; 
others I am looking forward to hearing for 
the first time. 

Above all, it is encouraging because out of 
this meeting can come stimulating thoughts 
and ideas that we can use to help solve the 
difficult problems of urban America. 

Speaking for the Republican Party of 
Michigan, we are grateful to each of you for 
your attendance—particularly those of you 
who have come from other states—and we 
look forward, with you, to highly productive 
sessions over this next day and a half. 

We are grateful to those representatives of 
the Republican Committee on Arts, Profes- 
sions and Sciences, who will be lending their 
intellectual stimulation to the Seminar. 

Too often the Republican Party has been a 
party of re-action rather than of action. Too 
often, instead of proposing realistic and com- 
prehensive answers to the problems of ur- 
ban America, we have reacted to answers 
proposed by Democrats. Too often, on the 
national level, we have combined forces with 
southern Democrats to beat back or water 
down proposals made by the majority party. 
Too often, on the state level, we have per- 
mitted rural-dominated legislatures to ig- 
nore city problems. 

I submit to you that if the Republican 
Party is to meet its responsibilities on the 
national, state and local level, we must con- 
stantly search out, and put into practice, 
ideas that are practical and plans that are 
responsive to human needs. 

In Michigan, as in some of your states, 
the Republican Party is the party of leader- 
ship. This means we have to have the cour- 
age to lead on the tough issues as well as on 
the easy ones . If, indeed, there are any 
easy ones. 

We have here today the nucleus of a group 
which could begin to chart a course for a 
better America. In charting that course, we 
should be guided by mistakes of the past, 
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but only to the extent that we can profit 
from these mistakes. 

What have been our mistakes? Why has 
this most affluent of all nations lost contact 
with our less affluent minorities? Why have 
we permitted the poor to sink constantly 
lower into hopelessness and helplessness? 
What have we learned that can guide our 
future actions? 

Perhaps one of the most important lessons 
we have learned is that affluent America can- 
not plan for disadvantaged America without 
involving the disadvantaged directly in the 
planning. They don’t want packages tightly 
bound with red tape handed down to them; 
they want to have the doors of opportunity 
opened so they can help themselves. 

We have learned that the only doors to 
opportunity are through education, jobs and 
housing; and that the poor have a great deal 
of catching up to do before they can keep up. 
Every board and commission that has ex- 
amined urban poverty has concluded that 
unemployment is our gravest problem. The 
longer a man’s record of unemployment, the 
longer is his climb to a steady job. 

We have learned that federal housing and 
highway programs have accelerated the move 
of middle-income families and businesses to 
the suburbs, leaving the core cities without 
adequate tax bases and with uprooted busi- 
messes and families which can only crowd 
into already over-crowded areas. 

We have learned that our system of wel- 
fare services makes jobless men leave home 
so their families can receive more money; 
and keeps the poor behind bars of financial 
disadvantage from which it is increasingly 
difficult to escape. 

We have learned that the American Negro 
will no longer be patient in his century-long 
wait to possess rights which should never 
have been denied him—including the right 
to buy or rent a home of his choice. 

We have learned, as Governor Romney said 
when he returned from his tour of American 
cities, that the voices from the ghettos are 
calling for three things. They want human 
dignity; they want equal justice under the 
law; and they want equal opportunity. Cer- 
tainly, those things are not too much to ask. 

I have mentioned some of the failures from 
which we can profit; now I want to talk 
about some of the more positive aspects of 
our learning experience: 

We have learned that to turn back the 
forces of poverty and despair we will need the 
combined forces of government at all levels 
and of the private sector; and we are showing 
an increased willingness to make this com- 
mitment. 

We have learned, notably in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant experiment in New York, the 
nation’s second largest Negro ghetto, that 
even the most difficult problems of housing, 
employment, health, education, and eco- 
nomic development can be met, They can be 
met, and are being met there, through a pro- 
gram built on the community’s strengths 
and tailored to meet all its needs. 

We have learned, through the McClellan 
Committee in Los Angeles and the New De- 
troit Committee here, that the resources— 
both money and ideas—of the business com- 
munity, can be brought to bear effectively 
to help break the chains of the disadvan- 
taged. 

We have learned, principally in Philadel- 
phia, that lending institutions and private 
businessmen can combine their forces profit- 
ably and effectively to provide risk capital 
and management advice for struggling inner- 
city Negro businesses. We are bringing this 
program to Detroit. 

We have learned, notably in Indianapolis, 
that persons who might otherwise never have 
been able to own a home, can build equity 
and acquire ownership through joint efforts 
in building whole blocks of new homes. This 
is the “sweat equity” approach we are bring- 
ing to Michigan. 
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We have learned, through the efforts of 
U.S. Gypsum and other companies, that re- 
habilitation of slum tenements, in which 
the inhabitants play a significant role, can 
result in better living quarters that the poor 
can afford to enjoy. Through the coopera- 
tion of U.S. Gypsum, with which I have 
been working, we hope to bring this approach 
to Michigan. 

We have learned, in New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, that police-community rela- 
tions can be vastly improved; and in In- 
dianapolis we have learned that citizens can 
organize effectively to aid the police depart- 
ment and the courts, and to help young 
people who might otherwise be involved in 
street crime. 

Perhaps most important of all, we are be- 
ginning to learn that the people of the 
slums need not be a drag on society, but are 
really an untapped resource. that there 
is much talent and leadership in the slums 
as in the suburbs. 

The tragedy of the slums is that they need 
not exist. 

We have the resources, we have the skills, 
we have the knowledge to mount a total na- 
tional assault on the problems of the slums. 
What we have lacked thus far is the deter- 
mination. Such an assault will require a 
massive personal and institutional commit- 
ment by the entire American community— 
affluent and poor, black and white, public 
and private. 

The signs are not encouraging. Recent 
opinion polis show that a majority of white 
Americans think Negroes have as much op- 
portunity as whites and enjoy comparable 
living standards. The evidence points toward 
a continued drawing apart of large segments 
of the American community into two an- 
tagonistic camps. Whites think Negroes are 
unreasonable, and Negroes think whites are 
unresponsive. In some cases, both are right. 

Unless we can educate ourselves and one 
another by sound persuasion and positive 
example, we will condemn ourselves to a 
harsh and disastrous education by tragic 
events. 

Without a new and positive sense of na- 
tional urgency and determination, encom- 
passing the entire American community, the 
tragedy of the slums will continue to mount. 
Unless we can find the means to forge a new 
and fundamental national consensus, we will 
be unable to marshal the forces that are 
available and waiting to be used to eliminate 
the slums. 

This is where the Republican Party comes 
in. A political party’s stock in trade is not 
just power, but principles. Its job is to help 
order the priorities of the community—to 
put first things first, and spearhead the drive 
for proper allocation of effort and resources 
to meet emerging challenges. 

The job of the Republican Party is not 
only to listen to the people and reflect their 
wishes so that we may win power. Our job 
is to initiate two-way communication with 
the people, at every level and by every means 
we can, to mold opinion as well as mirror 
it, to involve the people directly in the shap- 
ing of a better state and nation, 

Today, when more and more people have a 
growing sense of alienation, not only from 
each other but also from the decisions and 
decision-makers that intimately affect their 
lives, it is absolutely vital that we have at 
least one political party that is down there 
working at the grass roots—not just begging 
for votes, but championing the people's ef- 
forts to put meaning and hope back into 
their lives, involving the people directly in 
new approaches to the solution of our com- 
mon problems. 

Through the leadership of our State Chair- 
man, Elly Peterson, we are experimenting in 
Michigan with this new role for the Repub- 
lican Party. Through the Metropolitan Action 
Committee, we are drawing on the full re- 
sources of the urban community to help solve 
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the daily problems that confront the people 
of the slums. 

We are showing the prosperous American 
that there are real problems in the slums— 
problems that he himself may unwittingly 
have helped create, and that he can help 
to solve. We are educating and involving what 
we think of as the traditional Republican 
constituency. 

At the same time, we are showing the peo- 
ple of the slums that there are ways and 
means to lick their problems—sometimes by 
their own efforts; sometimes with an assist 
from their more fortunate fellow citizens. By 
involving ourselves in their frustrations and 
discouragements, we are opening doors of op- 
portunity and widening horizons of hope. We 
are showing that we care. In this effort, I 
must add, we have important cooperation of 
both Democrats and Independents. 

We are demonstrating, here in Michigan, 
that the Republican Party is capable not only 
of proposing programs at the state and local 
level, but capable of direct action to involve 
the total resources of our communities. We 
are building bridges of understanding and 
communication across the gap between 
suburb and slum. We are revitalizing the or- 
ganizational infra-structure of our society, 
on both sides of the gap, so that people can 
take a direct hand in developing and imple- 
menting their own plans to build a New 
Detroit, a New Michigan, and a New America. 

This Metropolitan Seminar is an extension 
of our efforts. We want to tap the best ideas 
that have been developed elsewhere. We want 
to share our insights—and our problems— 
with you who share our concern and our 
commitment, 

It is not too much to hope that our meet- 
ings in Detroit this week may set a pattern 
for the Republican Party in other cities and 
other states, and even in the nation. 

This is what our Republican Party needs 
to keep it stimulated. In short, we need to be 
jarred by the force of new ideas that can 
move us and move America forward. 

We must involve ourselves at every level 
with the incredibly difficult and complex 
social, economic and political machinery that 
must mesh now for the common good. 

We must be the architects of a new Amer- 
ican community—united in its diversity, and 
strong in the strength of the people. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
22d of January marks the 50th anniver- 
sary of Ukrainian independence. On this 
date in 1918, the fledgling Ukrainian 
Government was among the first nations 
to declare its independence from the 
crumbling Russian Empire. Regrettably, 
this independence was short lived as the 
Ukrainian people were quickly conquered 
anew by the Communist regime in 
Russia. 

This date is a time of remembrance for 
those of Ukrainian ancestry. It repre- 
sents a feeling of pride in an independ- 
ence declared, and a moment of honor in 
a battle gallantly fought to preserve that 
fragile freedom. 

We in the United States have been for- 
tunate to live in freedom for almost 200 
years. On this date, it would behoove us 
to remember the not so fortunate history 
of the Ukrainian people, who carry in 
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their hearts the same burning hope for a 
free society. We can sympathize with the 
tragedy of this land; more importantly, 
we can take this opportunity to rededi- 
cate ourselves to the goal that every man 
has the irrevocable right to live, work, 
and worship in a free society. 

Let us be reminded by their persever- 
ance that the democratic way of life is 
not an irrevocable right but a living 
process which requires our daily atten- 
tion. Freedom ultimately lives in the 
hearts of man. We salute the Ukrainian 
people on this day for reminding us of 
this spirit. 


Montana’s Poor Mail Service Proves 
Post Office Wrong 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, although I 
am not one who enjoys telling people “I 
told you so,” a gross blunder by U.S. 
postal officials causes me to make just 
that remark. The Post Office Department 
went into Montana in late 1967 and ar- 
bitrarily took all mail from the railway 
postal offices. The officials were warned 
that their new method of transporting 
the mail—by truck or plane—would not 
be as efficient as the rail method and that 
their decision would also do great harm 
to passenger service on the affected lines. 

Now after a few months of operation 
under the new system, Montanans can 
prove that their cautions were correct. 
The following news article was carried 
in the October 29, 1967, issue of the Mon- 
tana Standard, a Butte, Mont., news- 
paper. In short, this experience with Pony 
Express effectively tells the Post Office 
Department “I told you so” for the many 
Montanans who vocally opposed the 
changeover from railway postal offices. 

I have noticed press reports that Post- 
master General O’Brien intends to im- 
plement this same type of service 
throughout the United States. He prom- 
ises to provide airmail service for first- 
class postage In other words, making the 
10-cent airmail stamp worth the same as 
the 6-cent first-class stamp. Every Mem- 
ber of Congress can find a good example 
of what will result from Mr. O'’Brien’s 
plan through what has happened in my 
State. 

The article referred to follows: 

Pony Express Faster THAN U.S, MAIL 
(By Frances Denning) 

THREE Forxs.—Shades of the old West— 
the pony express—rode again last week when 
four intrepid riders and their ponies carried 
the mail from Three Forks to Pony in record 
time. 

It all started when Jack Zuelke, owner of 
the Three Rivers Bowl in Three Forks, sent 
an air mail special delivery letter to Bert 
Welch, Pony Bar owner. The letter carried 38 
cents pos and was delivered to Mrs. 
Welch 47 hours and 25 minutes later, In 
talking it over with Al Amundson of the 
Town Club, the fellows decided the mail 
service could be somewhat improved with a 
modern day pony express, 

The distance from Three Forks to Pony is 
31 miles so, with the aid of Don Conner and 
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Sid Price, they determined the four riders 
and their trusty mounts could each ride 
approximately eight miles and beat the mail 
service by a couple of days. 

Promptly at 9 o’clock Saturday morning Al 
Amundson, up on Miss Kitty whose owner is 
Corky Vandolah of the Three Sons 
Ranch, left for the ride to Willow Creek. 
Despite a head wind and a short delay to 
retrieve his hat which blew off, he mailed the 
first batch of letters at the Willow Creek Post 
Office at 9:55. Sid Price, on Wrangler owned 
by Don Conner, took off with the mail pouch 
over the old Yellowstone Trail. Eight miles 
and 30 minutes later, the pouch was hand- 
ed to Don Conner up on Pecos who made the 
lap to Harrison in record time for 27 minutes. 
The mail was posted in Harrison in at 10:56 
and the pouch taken by Jack Zuelke on his 
pony, Joey. The final batch of mail was in the 
Pony post office at 11:29 which was exactly 2 
hours and 29 minutes from the starting point 
at Three Forks. 

Amid the shouts of the welcoming com- 
mittee at Pony, it was announced the modern 
Pony Express bested the time of the U.S. Mail 
special delivery letter by 45 hours and 86 
minutes. 

In true old western spirit, the riders and 
their followers spent a happy afternoon cele- 
brating their feat with residents of Pony. 
Both horses and riders were reported in 
excellent condition the following day. 


How a Free People Conduct a Long War 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, a presi- 
dent in wartime is particularly an object 
of abuse and calumny. It is true today. 
It was true in the Lincoln Presidency. 
Gus Tyler has written in the New Leader 
of January 1, 1968, an account of the 
terrible strains under which Abraham 
Lincoln worked. The article offers us a 
lesson in how to assess the unwarranted 
torrent of abuse and the irrelevant crit- 
icisms that now assault President John- 
son. 

The article referred to follows: 

How A FREE PEOPLE CONDUCT a LoNG Wan 
(By Gus Tyler) 

(Nore—Gus Tyler, ILGWU Assistant Pres- 
ident, is a national board member of Amer- 
leans for Democratic Action.) 

Late one night, a friendly Senator discussed 
the war with the President at the White 
House. The conflict was running wrong, and 
too long. The fighting was going into its third 
year with no end in sight. In recent weeks, 
the enemy had shown new strength, putting 
the great and powerful United States on 
the defensive. From the anguished bowels 
of the nation arose the cry for “peace.” It 
came from the opposition and from. the 
President’s own party. But the man in the 
White House was obdurate. 

The press did not spare him. They re- 
minded him of the many men who had 
died in the uniform of the United States, 
and they reminded him again as the num- 
ber mounted. They charged him with des- 
potism, with a brutal draft, with suppres- 
sion of dissension, with strangling civil lib- 
erties. They charged that the President's 
insane obsession with the war was bringing 
the country to ruin: internal rebellion, riots, 
inflation, outrageous taxation. They charged 
him with lying to the country getting it 
into a limited war on one pretext and then 
waging an extended war for his own crazy 
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crusading purpose. They charged that he 
had allowed his generals to take over the 
running of the war. 

Within his own party, leaders were look- 
ing around for a candidate to run against 
him for the nomination, Challenging his 
conduct of an unconstitutional war, Con- 
gressional leaders were preparing impeach- 
ment proceedings. 

The President himself was weary and with- 
out friends, Those who should have rallied 
to his support accused him of incompetence, 
faintheartedness, and even a sneaking sympa- 
thy with the foe. He was being pecked to 
death by doves and hawks alike. 

These were the things that Senator Or- 
ville Hickman Browning mused about with 
the President of the United States. The slow- 
speaking Chief Magistrate reached for a 
pamphlet that had apparently been his bed- 
side companion in these difficult days. He 
commended it to the Senator as proper read- 
ing for men laden with the responsibilities of 
carrying on the most unpopular war in the 
nation’s history. The booklet was entitled, 
“How a Free People Conduct a Long War,” 
and was written by a Philadelphian, Charles 
Janeway Stillé. 

On the night of December 29, 1862, Mr. 
Lincoln read to Browning from the docu- 
ment for an hour or more, But he was read- 
ing for himself, too. The President was going 
through an ordeal other Presidents had ex- 
perienced—Washington during the Revolu- 
tion, Madison during the War of 1812. He was 
confronted with the fact that a freedom- 
loving people are also a peace-loving people, 
who consider it their right—indeed, their 
duty—to resist any ruler seeking to dragoon 
the populace into a war that is too point- 
less or too painful. 

Things had not gone well for Lincoln in 
December of 1862. On the 13th of that 
month, General Ambrose Burnside saw the 
flower of his Army of the Potomac wither 
under the fire of Lee's veterans at Fredericks- 
burg. In the West, the Army of the Cumber- 
land was stalled in its tracks at Murfrees- 
paro Sherman was having difficulty at Vicks- 

urg. 

Lincoln sensed still more trouble ahead. 
And when spring followed winter, Lee moved 
his armies north-into Pennsylvania, threat- 
ening Meade at Gettysburg. The conquest of 
the South seemed far, far away in a never- 
never land of Lincoln’s fantasy. 

Bad as the military situation was for Lin- 
coln, the political situation was worse. When 
a military appropriation bill came before 
Congress on December 18, the Midwestern 
Democratic delegation pointedly abstained— 
almost to a man. They never wanted the war 
and were now doubly bitter at the thought 
that the President, who had said it was a 
war to preserve the Union, had turned it into 
a war to liberate the Negro. 

In January 1863, the handsome, brittle, 
brilliant spokesman of the Midwestern Dem- 
ocrats, Clement Vallandigham, spoke the 
heart of the peace people on the floor of the 
House: 

“Defeat, debt, taxation, sepulchres, these 
are your trophies. In vain. the people gave 
you treasure, and the soldier yielded up his 
life. . . . The war for the Union is, in your 
hands, a most bloody and costly failure, The 
President confessed it on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, solemnly, officially and under the 
broad seal of the United States. . . War for 
the Union was abandoned; war for the Negro 
openly begun, and with stronger battalions 
than ever before. With what success? Let the 
dead at Predericksburg and Vicksburg an- 
Swer. 

And now. sir, can this war continue? 
Whence the money to carry it on? Where the 
men? Can you borrow? From whom? Can 
you tax more? Will the people bear it?” 

Vallandigham slashed at Lincoln’s endless 
appetite for more and more men, for his end- 
less escalation of the war, “Seventy-five 
thousand first.. then 83 thousand more 
were demanded; and 310 thousand re- 
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sponded. ... The President next asked for 
400 thousand, and Congress gave him 500 
thousand; and, not to be outdone, he took 
637 thousand. Half of these melted away in 
their first campaign; and the President de- 
manded 300 thousand more for the war, and 
then drafted yet another 300 thousand for 
nine months. The fabled hosts of Xerxes 
have been outnumbered.” 

Although a lame-duck Congressman, Val- 
landigham was no man to be pushed aside. 
The descendant of a conscience-driven Hu- 
guenot and a Scotch-Irish mother, he spoke 
for the “butternut” counties of the Midwest 
and for the “peace” Democrats. He ended 
his speech with the warning that “popular 
uprisings” are being readied in the North, 
and a new civil war is in the making between 
New England and the West. 

Vallandigham was arrested on the order of 
General Burnside, as were others, for sedi- 
tious utterances likely to interfere with re- 
cruiting, The ex-congressman was sentenced 
to jail for the duration; Lincoln commuted 
the sentence to exile to the Confederacy. In 

, the Democratic party of Ohio named 
Vallandigham unanimously as its candidate 
for governor. 

The Illinois convention of the party 
adopted the following resolution: “That the 
further offensive prosecution of this war 
tends to subvert the Constitution and the 
government, and entail upon this nation all 
the disastrous consequences of misrule and 
anarchy.” 

The Iowa convention resolved “that our 
Union was formed in peace, and can never be 
perpetuated by force of arms, and that a re- 
publican government held together by the 
sword becomes a military despotism.” 

In Connecticut, the platform declared that 
“the time has now arrived when all true 
lovers of the Constitution are ready to aban- 
don ‘the monstrous fallacy’ that the Union 
can be restored by the armed hand alone; 
and we are anxious to inaugurate such ac- 
tion, honorable alike to the contending sec- 
tions, and unite all the States upon terms 
of equality as members of one Confederacy.” 

And in New York City, Democratic party 
leader Fernando Wood told an overflow 
meeting at Cooper Union: “This war of the 
General Government against the South is il- 
legal, being unconstitutional, and should not 
be sustained if we are to regard the Consti- 
tution as still binding and in force.” 

Through the winter of 1862, Lincoln feared 
that the enemy was not the military foe 
without but the political foe within, “These 
are dark hours,” wrote Senator Charles Sum- 
ner to a friend. “The President tells me that 
he now fears ‘the fire in the rear’—meaning 
the Democracy, especially at the Northwest— 
more than our military chances.” Before the 
next summer was ended, the “fire in the 
rear” came not only from the Northwest but 
more ominously from New York City. 

When Lee attacked Gettysburg, Lincoln 
drained several Eastern states, including 
New York, of all ready soldiery as a stop-gap 
prior to securing new troops through a draft. 
The conscription call raised a storm of pro- 
test all over the country. 

“For the nation as a whole,” wrote a con- 
temporary, “the Civil War reached its darkest 
military day and its point of greatest un- 
popularity in the spring of the year 1863. 
Every description of discontent and disaffec- 
tion towards the Lincoln Administration 
controlling the National Government was at 
its-climax in the early summer of that year. 
At no time before or afterwards was Mr. 
Lincoln himself so grossly underrated or so 
outrageously libelled by all his critics, patri- 
otic or reverse.” 

New York City was up in arms—not 
against Lee but against Lincoln: The people 
would have none of the despised and despotic 
draft, especially at this moment when Hon- 
est Abe, at the nadir of his rule, was viewed 
as one of the most dishonest men of all 
times: killer, despot, abolitionist, liar, joke- 
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ster. The ugly volcano of hatred for the war 
and the President that had long been seeth- 
ing under the city now exploded. Opposition 
to the draft turned into a riot, bringing New 
York to near ruin. More than a thousand 
people were killed in three days; other thou- 
sands died later of wounds. Whole blocks 
were burned to the ground. Much needed 
troops were brought in to restore order. 
Disaffection, however, was not limited to 
New York nor to the draft. In six months, 
Illinois arrested 2,001 deserters, In Missis- 
sippi, the Illinois 109th regiment got so in- 
volved with fraternization and was so de- 
pleted by desertions that the entire regiment 
was disarmed and placed under arrest. “They 
were disgusted with Lincoln and the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, said they had enlisted 
to fight for the Union, not Negro freedom,” 
records Sandburg in his long Lincoln study. 
The peace theme was put to music: 


“Abram Lincoln, what yer bout? 
Stop this war! It’s all played out.” 


Nasty poems appeared regularly in a hostile 
press: 
“How changed—how strange is everything— 
We had a Union once— 
A Statesman for a President, 
But now we have a dunce.” 


Or more heavy-handed invective, such as: 


“May Heaven’s curses, dark and dire, 
Commingled with Almighty fire, 

Fall on your head and press you down, 
With dreadful torture to the ground.” 


While he was under attack from both doves 
and Democrats, the President’s own Repub- 
lican Radicals launched a dump-Lincoln 
movement, Tribune publisher Horace Greeley 
made it clear how he felt: “I can’t trust your 
‘honest old Abe.’ He is too smart for me.” 
Greeley feared for the future of America in 
a protracted conflict. During the next two 
years of war, the country, saddled with Lin- 
coln, would be ravaged so that it would 
hardly be worth saving. But the Republican 
leaders had their backs up; he had talked 
with them; they would fight till Doomsday 
rather than consent to disunion. Every prom- 
inent Republican he had conversed with 
thought the only hope lay in defeating a re- 
election of Lincoln. Some suitable candidate 
should be at once decided upon.” 

Behind Greeley stood “Thaddeus Stevens, 
Senator [Benjamin F.] Wade, Henry Winter 
Davis, David Dudley Field, Governor [John] 
Andrew of Massachusetts and,” according to 
a close associate of Greeley’s “about all the 
more prominent Republican leaders.” 

When Greeley read the bitter news from 
Chancellorsville, where “130,000 magnificent 
soldiers [had been] cut to pieces by less than 
60,000 half-starved ragamuffins,” he was sure 
Lincoln was betraying the cause. Greeley in- 
sisted that the party leaders must get Gen- 
eral William Rosecrans to run against Lin- 
coln. To an emissary, he wrote: “If you find 
Rosecrans the man that is needed, I will go 
personally to Lincoln and force him to re- 
sign.” Rosecrans was flattered by the offer to 
run but flatly turned it down, being con- 
vinced Lincoln was the right man in the 
right place. 

In the winter of 1862-63, a quiet move was 
launched to impeach Lincoln. “There were 
Radical Republicans,” notes Sandburg, “who 
wanted a man obedient to their wishes. There 
were reactionaries in both parties who hoped 
that the confusion of an impeachment would 
slow down the war, bring back habeas corpus 
and other civil rights. . . . They knew that in 
any final vote to impeach they would count 
on a large block of Ayes from the political 
opposition.” f 

The success of the Confederacy gave rise 
to rumors that there was a Southern spy 
in the White House. The finger pointed at 
Mrs. Lincoln. A Congressional committee was 
appointed to investigate the matter. Hardly 
had the committee been called to order, when 
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the doorkeeper announced a caller: The 
President of the United States, who had come 
uninvited and unawaited. All six feet four 
inches of the harassed Lincoln loomed over 
the committee as he solemnly intoned: “I, 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, appear of my own volition before this 
Committee of the Senate to say that I, of 
my own knowledge, know that it is untrue 
that any of my family hold treasonable com- 
munication with the enemy.” Having spoken, 
he turned and left. 

In these days of despair, Lincoln fre- 
quently read Stillés “How a Free People 
Conduct a Long War.” The 40-page booklet, 
subtitled “A Chapter from English History,” 
drew its “lessons” from a conflict vastly dif- 
ferent from the Civil War: England’s Penin- 
sula War of 1807-12. 

Fought not on native soil but in a faraway 
place, the Iberian Peninsula, the conflict was 
almost irrelevant to England's well_being, 
since its sole object was to repel Napoleon's 
aggression into Portugal and Spain. The war 
was geo-ideologic, an effort to contain the 
Napoleonic epidemic sweeping Europe. 

At the outset, all ‘parties in Parliament and 
the country vied with each other in demand- 
ing that England should aid the [Iberian] 
insurrection with the whole of her military 
power.” But with the very first failures, the 
mood changed. They “now spoke openly of 
the folly of any attempt of England to re- 
sist” Napoleon in the Peninsula. There was 
a mounting cry for unilateral withdrawal. 

The ministry, however, “had sense enough 
to perceive that their only true policy was 
perseverance. They were strong enough to 
resist the formidable opposition. . in Par- 
Hament and the country, and, undismayed 
by the experience of the past, concluded a 
treaty with the Provisional Government of 
Spain, by which they pledged England never 
to abandon the national cause until the 
French were driven across the Pyrenees.” 

The first year went very badly, largely 
because Wellington leaned on native troops. 
“Dependence upon the Spaniards was cer- 
tainly, as it turned out, a fault. . in which 
Wellington, made wise by experience, was 
never again detected.” He anglicized the war. 

Immediately, the “opposition in Parlia- 
ment took advantage of this feeling to rouse 
public opinion to ... compel the termina- 
tion of the war in the Peninsula and drive 
the ministry from office.” Weary of the 
badgering, the ministry “boldly challenged 
their opponents, if they were in earnest, to 
make a definite motion in the House of 
Commons, that Portugal should be aban- 
doned to its fate. This move completely un- 
masked their game, and for a time silenced 
the clamor, for it was perfectly understood 
on all hands, that deep in the popular heart, 
undisturbed by the storms which swept over 
its surface, there was a thorough and abiding 
conviction of the absolute necessity of re- 
sisting the progress of Napoleon's arms, and 
that the real safety of England herself re- 
quired that that resistance should then be 
made in Spain. 

“Still this noisy clamor did immense mis- 
chief; it weakened the government, it pro- 
longed the strife, it alarmed the timid, it 
discouraged the true, and it so far imposed 
upon Napoleon himself that, thinking that 
in these angry invectives against the gov- 
ernment he found the real exponent of 
English sentiment, he concluded, not un- 
naturally, that the people were tired and 

ted with the war, and the the priva- 
tions which it occasioned were like a cancer, 
slowly but surely eating out the sources 
of national life.” 

It took three long years for Wellington 
to clean out Portugal and reach the Span- 
ish frontiers, where he set up a holding 
operation: “People talked of ‘barren vic- 
tories,’ because [the battles] brought no 
territorial acquisitions.” Said Sir Francis 
Burdett: “No man in his senses could enter- 
tain a hope of the final success of our arms 
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in the Peninsula. Our laurels were great, but 
barren, and our victories in their effects 
mere defeat.” General Tarleton “wished for 
the pencil of a Cervantes to be able to ridi- 
cule those who desired to enter upon a 
continental war.” 

“The following description of the opposi- 
tion of that day,” wrote Stillé in 1862, “bears 
50 5 & likeness to the peculiarities of 
the leaders of an insignificant but restless 
faction among us, that omitting the 
old-fashioned drapery of the proper names, 
they seem to have sat for the photograph.” 
Stillé then quoted the annual Register for 
1812: 

“Those persons in this country who profess 
to have the greatest abhorrence of ministerial 
tyranny and oppression, look with the ut- 
most coolness on the tyranny and oppression 
of Bonaparte.. They are almost always 
ready to find an excuse for the conduct of 
Bonaparte. The most violent and unjustifi- 
able acts of his tyranny raise but feeble in- 
dignation in their minds, while the most 
trifling act of ministerial oppression is in- 
veighed against with the utmost bitterness.” 

“There is such a thing as public opinion, 
falsely so called,” concluded Stillé, “which is 
noisy just in proportion as its real influence 
is narrow and restricted. One of the most 
difficult and delicate tasks of the statesman 
is to distinguish the true from the false 
opinion, the factious demagogue from the 
grumbling but sincere patriot, and to recog- 
nize with a ready instinct the voice which 
comes from the depths of the great heart of 
the people, in warning it may be some times, 
in encouragement, often, but always echoing 
its abiding faith in the ultimate triumph of 
the good cause.” 

“The only possible hope for the South,” 
ended Stillé, in a return to the Civil War, “is 
in our own divisions.” 

On this note Lincoln concluded his read- 
ing on the Peninsula War to Senator Brown- 
ing. Although the account dealt with an- 
other time when a great power sent troops 
to a faraway land to contain a hostile and 
aggressive ideology backed by a dedicated 
army, Lincoln found its “lessons” somehow 
relevant for his time. 

Maybe he needed them to renew his cour- 
age. Someone had taken a shot at the Presi- 
dent while he was riding in the woods. There- 
after he began to watch his personal move- 
ments more carefully. 


Hanoi Peace Now 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, news- 
papers and television devote four-fifths 
of their space and time to publicize the 
comments of the President’s critics on 
war policy. 

The following editorial, by Roscoe 
Drummond, is about the best common- 
sense I have read lately: 

Way Hanor SHOULD MOVE FOR PEACE Now 

WasuHincton.—If Hanoi could open its 
mind to the political realities in the United 
States, it would open serious peace talks on 
Vietnam socon—instead of delaying them. 

The odds are that the recent signal from 
Hanoi is a tentative feeler to find out how 
much it can get for nothing. But I suggest we 
ought not to be surprised if North Vietnam 
suddenly does whatever is necessary to get 
negotiations under way. 

Perhaps the probability is that this won't 
happen, but it would be a grave mistake for 
the U.S. to allow itself to be surprised by a 
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quick and radical about-face on the part of 
Hanoi, 
We had better be ready. I believe we will 


It is a massive misreading of the U.S, 
political scene if Hanoi thinks that by harsh, 
last-ditch fighting in the next few months 
North Vietnam can soften up American opin- 
ion and that the smart thing is to hold off 
negotiations until after the presidential 
election. 

A very strong case can be made that it will 
not be advantageous for Hanoi to delay peace 
talks. The far greater probability is that de- 
lay would be disadvantageous, and this is one 
good reason why the United States needs to 
be prepared for a sudden and acceptable go- 
ahead by North Vietnam. 

Here are the reasons: 

1—If there is a time when President John- 
son might yield to soft-peace temptations, 
it would be in the next ten months, prior to 
November voting. 

2—If Johnson is re-elected, which is not 
unlikely, then he will be secure in office for 
another four years and it will be his last 
term. There will be no political tempta- 
tion to accept doubtful Vietnam peace terms. 

8—If Hanoi thinks that any alternative 
President will be easier to negotiate with 
than Johnson, then it doesnt know Richard 
Nixon or Nelson Rockefeller. A peace-at- 
almost-any-price President is not going to be 
elected. 

4—The opinion polls show growing public 
support for the President, for staying the 
course in Vietnam, and reflect awareness that 
the war may not be over for quite a time. 

There is nothing in the state of American 
opinion or in the state of American politics 
to suggest that a contrived delay in serious 
Vietnam negotiations until after the presi- 
dential election will make it easier for Hanoi 
to get concessions by talking it is not getting 
by fighting. 

I put the foregoing assessment just as 
forthrightly as possible because I believe it 
reflects reality and because I am convinced 
that delay in beginning serious peace talks 
is not good. There is absolutely no reason 
why the U.S. should welcome or court delay 
for its own sake. 

One reason no harm can come from nego- 
tiations during the next few months—if 
Hanoi wants to undertake them under 
equally fair conditions—is that those who 
intimately know the President's thinking on 
Vietnam and what its defense means to the 
future peace of the world know he is not 
going to sell out South Vietnam at any price, 
including being President another four years. 

Time is running out for Hanoi. In 1965 
it was winning the war and saw no reason to 
talk peace. In 1966 there was a 37-day truce 
in the bombing of North Vietnam but no 
willingness to negotiate. In 1967 the co- 
chairmen of the Geneva Conference, Russia’s 
Alexei Kosygin and Britain's Harold Wilson, 
tried to induce Hanoi to talk peace; they 
were spurned. And now in 1968 the North 
Vietnamese are talking about winning the 
war in the United States even if they are 
losing it in Vietnam. 

Don’t be too surprised if Hanoi decides to 
negotiate sooner rather than later. 


Lawrence Father on Second Trip to 
Vietnam 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, there is in Lawrence, Mass., a 
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man whose courage and character I 
would like to bring to the attention of all 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. After his son was killed by 
a sniper’s bullet in Da Nang late in 1966, 
Mr. Joseph T. Gile traveled to Vietnam 
to seek the answers to his confusion 
about the war. Although the first trip 
was a difficult and ultimately futile one, 
filled with adversities, Mr. Gile has 
gone again this year to Vietnam to con- 
tinue his quest. As he said: 


I had to go before to get the answers, and 
I have to go now because I came home a 
saddened and frustrated father and Amer- 
ican. 


This time, with the help of the Ma- 
rines and the Vietnamese Government, 
Mr. Gile will hopefully be successful in 
seeing for himself the war, our fighting 
men, and the country and people of Viet- 
nam, 

His spirit and his perseverance reveal 
the anxiety not only of a father who has 
lost a son there, but of a patriotic citi- 
zen who feels deeply involved in the 
Vietnam situation. His deep concern and 
his courageous personal initiative reflect 
the anxiety of all Americans who seek 
answers to their confusion about the war. 

I include the article in the Lowell Sun 
on Mr. Gile’s efforts in the RECORD for 
publication: 


LAWRENCE FATHER ON SECOND TRIP TO 
VIETNAM 
(By Warren Carlson) 

LAWRENCE.—“I firmly believe we belong in 
Vietnam, but I’ve got to be there,” explains 
Joseph T, Gile. 

“Maybe I can come home to my wife and 
say no, he did not die in vain.” 

Gile’s son, Marine Pfc. Joseph T. Gile Jr. 
was killed by a sniper’s bullet at Da Nang. 
The elder Gile made an unsuccessful trip 
to Vietnam last year three months after his 
son’s death. 

“I have to go,” Gile said. “I had to go 
before to get the answers, and I have to 
go now because I came home a saddened 
and frustrated father and American.” 

Gile, a 43-year-old disabled veteran of 
World War II, was to leave Boston’s Logan 
International Airport today for a few days’ 
stopover in Honolulu before proceeding to 
Saigon. 

Gile’s plane departed at 9 a.m. 

“I am going to Saigon with a briefing from 
the Marine Corps and the blessings of the 
South Vietnamese people in Washington. 

“Maybe this year I'll get the answers I 
have to get. I want to see the war, the 
soldiers, the Marines, the fighting men. I 
have to get their view of the whole thing,” 
Gile said. 

He said he “hopes to see for myself whether 
the new civilian administration in Saigon is 
working for the people. And maybe I'll be 
able to see for myself whether these six 
years of fighting have been worthwhile.” 

“I pray to God this year will not be a 
repeat of my last trip,” said Gile, who is a 
district commander of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

The trip last year was a flop. Gile explains: 

“Everything went wrong from the begin- 
ning. It started out all wrong. 

“I lost my luggage, landing in Saigon with 
two shirts and a pair of pants.” 

The only room he could find was in a 
hotel where nobody spoke English. “A real 
hole in the wall that place was, with a rat 
and lizard for company.” 

After two days of dysentery and desperate 
for a decent meal, Gile started posing as an 
American officer to eat in an officers’ mess. 
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A major spotted him as an imposter, “I 
confessed, and this man took pity on me. 
He asked me where I wanted to go and I 
said Da Nang, where my boy died.” 

The major managed to get Gile on a 
flight to Cam Ranh Bay, two-thirds of the 
way to Da Nang, but Gile could get no 
farther and hitched a ride back to Saigon on 
a truck convoy. 

He returned to the United States six days 
after he left it, “a disappointed man, a dis- 
heartened man because I did not achieve 
any of my objectives.” 

Gile, owner of a barbecue stand, has a 
wife and three children in Lawrence. How 
do they feel about the six-week trip? 

“They are my family, They know I have 
to go and without their support and love 
I'd really not have a reason, would I?” said 
Gile. 


Has Anybody Seen a Patriot? 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mrs. James A. “Eddie” Black, of Wor- 
tham, Tex., a constituent of mine, has 
written an article which, in her words 
“says something which she feels needs 
to be said.” She is a young woman with 
an evident burning patriotism of the 
type which has seen our country through 
many crises. I am sure that people like 
her will help bring this country through 
its present trying times. 

The article follows: 

Has ANYBODY SEEN A PATRIOT? 
(By Eddie Black) 

Has anybody seen a patriot? Probably a 
little help will be needed in locating one. 
Webster defines a patriot as “one who loves 
his country and zealously supports its au- 
thority and interests.” What has become of 
good old-fashioned patriotism? It has given 
way, for the most part, to apathy on the 
part of the American people, and also to 
militant and open treason. Hardly a day 
passes that we fail to hear of a protest march 
either directed toward the administrators 
of our country, or our stand in Vietnam or 
the poverty problem in this country, ad in- 
finitum, Do the participants in these spec- 
tacles meet the definition of “patriot?” Em- 
phatically and obviously they do not! Indeed, 
their actions fulfill our Constitution’s de- 
finition of treason, which is: “Treason against 
the United States shall consist only in levy- 
ing war against them or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” 

Just imagine what comfort it must give the 
North Vietnamese, not to mention the Red 
Chinese and Soviets, when they hear of the 
American people rebelling against their own 
government! The Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion states that the Constitution itself was 
written by the people of the United States 
“in order to form a more perfect union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare and secure the blessings 
of liberty for ourselves and our posterity.” 

Yet these American citizens who 80 
strongly oppose our country are quick to 
make use of the freedoms that permit them 
to express their opinions. And they use these 
freedoms to humiliate the United States of 
America before the whole world. Are these 
the actions of patriots, of people who possess 
a love of country? So our democracy is im- 
perfect! But is there a more perfect one on 
the face of the earth? For in the very nations 
which these people “aid and comfort”, how 
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long would these people be allowed their 
freedom, or perhaps their very existence, 
when expressing such militant disapproval 
of the actions of those countries? Would 
these “peace marchers” have their own 
country stand idly by while one country 
after another falls beneath Communist rule? 
It appears that they would! They carry on 
their “Peace Pickets” while television cam- 
eras grind away, recording for all to see their 
demonstrations of “love of country.” Many 
of the protestors are young, and, given time, 
will perhaps develop into responsible Ameri- 
can citizens . for this we must hope and 
pray, But meanwhile they are doing irrepa- 
rable damage to our country. 

Our country is being destroyed from 
within, and far too many of us who are not 
actively involved in our country’s destruc- 
tion, sit by watching with an apathetic eye. 
Those few Americans who openly and vigor- 
ously express their disgust at the Anti-Amer- 
ican movement are branded as fanatics or 
crackpots. People look at them as if they 
were wearing a scarlet letter. If patriots are 
now considered fanatics and crackpots, 
then ... Long live the fanatics and crack- 
pots, and may their ranks grow in number. 


Crime and the Judiciary—II 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last session I made some re- 
marks on crime and the judiciary, and 
indicated that I would bring additional 
information before the House from time 
to time. 

Crime is perhaps the number one do- 
mestic crisis today. The Nation is faced 
with criminal activity that ranges from 
purse snatching and petty larceny to in- 
ternational crime cartels which corrupt 
even the most circumspect public insti- 
tutions. 

The House has passed a number of im- 
portant anticrime bills thus far in the 
90th Congress. I am hopeful that the 
Senate will soon act on them. An alarmed 
public is giving more needed support to 
police forces. Yet the responsibility for 
the rising crime rate, and the solution to 
this vital problem, cannot be found only 
in looking at the police forces, or the so- 
cial ills of the cities, or any of the other 
easy and obvious places. We must also 
look to the judicial system itself. 

I ask that an editorial by Bill Gordon, 
news director of TV station WPTV, Palm 
Beach, be printed here in the Recorp. It 
states a real and present danger to our 
American form of government which is a 
part of the crime problem. Local, State, 
and Federal courts, with the encourage- 
ment of the Supreme Court, have too 
often abandoned their legitimate role of 
a balancing force and defenders of free- 
dom and instead attempted to set them- 
selves up as executive and legislative 
branches as well as judicial. They have 
too often tried to legislate a nonmorality 
and enforce it on the Nation without the 


consent of the people. 
The editorial follows: 
THE BILL GORDON REPORT 
We cannot . . of course... at this late 


date . . some 192 years later... pretend to 
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know what was in the minds of those men 
who laid the foundation for the Federal 
government of these United States. 

But we do know that a major result of 
their efforts was the establishment of three 
separate branches of government. The Execu- 
tive ... Legislative and Judicial. 

It’s distinctly probable that the Founding 
Fathers realized that . . in the years to 
come . the Executive and the Legislative 
branches would. . from time to time... 
find themselves in conflict. That. . indeed 

„the two would engage in power struggles 
with each attempting to become the domi- 
nant branch of government. 

And... we have seen this to be true as the 
nation has experienced periods where the 
Legislative branch .. the Congress... ap- 
peared dominant . and similar periods 
when the reverse was true. 

It would probably be fair to say that one 
role foreseen for the Supreme Court was that 
of an arbiter ...a balancing force applying 
constitutional means to see that its fellow 
branches. . Executive and Legislative 
remained more or less in equal balance. 

But possibly unforeseen in the shaping of 
the new government 192 years ago was the 
possibility that the high court itself might 
seek to become dominant among the three 
branches of government, That it might use 
its authority to interpret the Constitution 
to assume legislative powers in addition to 
its Judicial powers. 

Thus. . no machinery was made available 
for either the Executive or the Legislative 
.. or both working together . to curb the 
excesses in which the court might someday 
indulge. 

However . such machinery is available to 
the people of the nation through amending 
the Constitution. 

It is not a method which should be under- 
taken lightly . . . or too frequently . . . other- 
wise that document could become a confus- 
ing collection of inconsistent and conflicting 
provisions more subject to the whims of the 
moment than to serious interpretation. 

But... nonetheless ... should the balance 
of government ever tip too far toward the 
court ... that method is available to set 
things right again. 


Buffalo Sets Pace With Pioneer Plan To 
Put Hard-Core Unemployed To Work 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, finding 
jobs for hard-core unemployed is one of 
the most pressing responsibilities of our 
communities today. 

It is not an easy task, but I am proud 
to say that in my home city of Buffalo, 
N.Y., the business leadership and the 
minority community leadership are 
working as a team to seek out jobs for 
hard-to-place unemployed. 

Indeed, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has cited the Buffalo 
program to chambers of commerce 
throughout the Nation as exemplary in 
helping “those who want to work, those 
who need training, and those who might 
be employable if properly trained.” 

The Buffalo project known as JET 
Jobs, education, and training—is oper- 
ated by Opportunities Development 
Corp., created by 44 Buffalo area busi- 
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nesses which contributed $40,000 toward 
the first year’s operating expenses. 

In citing the Buffalo program to its 
members, the U.S. Chamber said it pro- 
vides useful how-to-do-it advice, par- 
ticularly in these areas: 

First. No job program should promise 
more than it can deliver. It is imperative 
that a careful inventory of job oppor- 
tunities be made before any commitment 
is made on the number of people who can 
be helped. Serious problems have devel- 
oped in some areas where the unem- 
ployed have been promised more than 
could be expected. 

Second. A job program should clearly 
differentiate between two distinctly dif- 
ferent problems; school-youth unem- 
ployment in the summer, and hard-core 
unemployment resulting from inadequate 
skills and education. It is one thing to 
offer a summer job to a student who 
will return to school in the fall, it is an- 
other matter to offer a part-time or 
temporary job to persons who want 
permanent employment. 

Third. A job program, no matter how 
successful it may be, is no guarantee of 
community harmony. There is not neces- 
sarily a correlation between unemploy- 
ment and riots. People who promote job 
programs as a guarantee of community 
harmony may be left embarrassed. 

Fourth. Some individuals who would 
be hired in a job program totally lack 
employment experience. Hence, counsel- 
ing, education, training, special atten- 
tion, and encouragement may be 
necessary. 

Fifth. Solving unemployment problems 
requires team effort on the part of busi- 
nessmen and the chamber of commerce, 
This task, however, should not be at- 
tempted by the businessmen and the 
chamber alone. All elements of the com- 
munity—labor, churches, schools, gov- 
ernment, the poor themselves—have im- 
portant contributions to make. To act on 
any other basis invites failure. 

Mr. Speaker, since there is wide in- 
terest in ways to deal with hard-core 
unemployment, I am including with my 
remarks, the chamber’s summary of the 
operation of our JET program in Buffalo: 
SUMMARY OF JET PROGRAM BY OPPORTUNITIES 

DEVELOPMENT CORP., BUFFALO, N.Y. 

The Opportunities Development Corpora- 
tion is a non-profit corporation whose pri- 
mary goal is to unify and coordinate exist- 
ing services toward the training and employ- 
ment of the area’s economically deprived. In 
this way it seeks to achieve maximum man- 
power utilization in the Buffalo area. 

Objectives—ODC attempts to place the 
disadvantaged in jobs by committing the 
financial resources of business to study and 
implement solutions. ODC means to solve 
the hard-core unemployment problem by: 

1. Determining the present and future 
needs of industrial and business groups with 
the goal of securing skilled and semi-skilled 
employment for the unskilled unemployed, 
particularly members of minority groups. 

2. Establishing a program for up-grading 
the employment levels of those already em- 
ployed. 

3. Conceiving and implementing remedial, 
educational, training and re-training pro- 
grams for members of these groups. 

4. Gathering and distributing information 
dealing with existing and anticipated needs 
and procedures in this project. 

5. Being a unifying factor in efforts al- 
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ready being carried out by business com- 
munity and governmental agencies. 

Results—The program has shown these 
results: 

1. The ODC, through its formation and 
subsequent active participation in commu- 
nity employment problems, has demonstrated 
that the business leadership and minority 
community leadership can work together to 
achieve common goals. Through their mu- 
tual actions a meaningful communication 
has been developed between the minority 
community and business leadership. 

2. To fulfill their aim to provide job train- 
ing, ODC conceived and sponsored a program 
of job placement and training called JET. 
This program is such a significant part of 
ODC that it will be described in full during 
the discussion of the development of ODC. 

3. Through the JET pr 760 area 
men have been placed in jobs, 290 of whom 
were previously on welfare. It is estimated 
that by placing welfare recipients in jobs_ 
between $800,000 and $900,000 have been 
saved in welfare costs. 

Program development—In 1964, the Buf- 
falo Area Chamber of Commerce formed a 
Job Opportunities Council. The purpose of 
the Council was to talk about ways that the 
Chamber might assist. low-income people at- 
tain jobs. The members of the Council met 
with a group of Negro ministers from Buffalo 
to try to get a better idea of the needs of the 
minority community. 

After a series of meetings, the delegation 
of ministers submitted a proposal to the Job 
Opportunities Council which called for the 
Chamber to contribute $40,000 to construct 
a building in the ghetto area. The building 
was to be used as a community center. The 
Board of Directors of the Chamber gave pre- 
liminary approval to the allocation of $40,000. 

In the meantime, some of the Board mem- 
bers held further discussions with repre- 
sentatives from the NAACP and the Urban 
League. These representatives indicated that 
the real need was for meaningful employ- 
ment, not for a building. The appropriations 
of the $40,000 was delayed while meetings 
were held on the suggestion to develop a 
job program. The representatives of the Civil 
Rights groups joined the Chamber members 
and ministers for these meetings. 

Out of the sessions, plans for the Oppor- 
tunities Development Corporation (ODC) 
were developed. It was decided that a non- 
profit corporation consisting of an equal 
number of members from both the Chamber 
and the Negro organizations would be the 
best vehicle for launching a job program. A 
separate group would be able to draw on the 
strengths of its contributing organizations 
without being held back by any policies of 
the present organizations. 

Program operation—By design, the ODC 
is a joint planning body to develop com- 
munity programs related to job training 
and placement. The first year operation of 
the ODC was financed by $40,000 raised 
through contributions from Chamber mem- 
ber firms. 

The ODC hired as executive director a 
Negro, with many years of experience in the 
New York State Employment Service; to 
develop and coordinate planning. 

ODC members jointly developed a program 
to meet employment needs. The result was 
a proposal for Project JET (Jobs, Education 
and Training). 

JET was designed as a research and dem- 
onstration project, financed by the federal 
government, to assist 1,000 chronically un- 
employed heads of households to secure and 
maintain employment. The method was a 
special form of on-the-job training. Before 
enrollees were recruited for the program, 
local universities trained tutors to work with 
them, The tutors, who had to be at least high 
school graduates or have some college ex- 
perience, were given intensive six week 
courses, 
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The JET trainees were recruited. After 
preliminary testing and counseling by JET 
staff, the trainees are immediately placed on 
jobs. They are paid the regular wage scale 
by employers. The employers agree to allow 
the JET employee to take two hours out of 
his work day to be tutored in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. If possible, the education 
is related to the employee’s job. Instruction 
is designed to cover a period of 44 weeks and 
raise the education level of the employee to 
at least the eighth grade level. 

The employer pays the employee for the 
time he is receiving instruction. The wages 
are reimbursed to the employer by JET. It 
is significant to note that some employers 
don’t request reimbursement. Those em- 
ployers who are not able to allow instruction 
do permit counselors to give supportive 
services, 

OTHER ODC PROGRAMS—Although 
much attention has been devoted to JET, 
as the first operational program, it must be 
kept in mind that it is only one effort, and 
not the sole purpose of ODC. 

Having developed JET, and spun off its 
operation, ODC is now concentrating on an 
exploration of ohter methods which might 
be employed to achieve the corporation 
purpose, 

For example, ODC identified transporta- 
tion as a major impediment to employment 
of the ghetto unemployed. Therefore, the 
staff has developed a proposal for a transpor- 
tation project. 

POSSIBLE AREAS FOR IMPROVEMENT— 
Community support is a necessary ingredient 
for program acceptance, People should be 
cautioned against making flamboyant an- 
nouncements and promises. However, realis- 
tic promotional efforts should be made to 
gain confidence and make the people aware 
that programs are being conducted on their 
behalf. 

A corollary of community support is visible 
involvement by the key business leadership. 
This is best achieved by having the key busi- 
nessmen associated with the program sell it 
to their fellow businessmen. 

KEY FACTORS TO SUCCESS—The major 
benefit of ODC cited by all the members of 
the corporation, and other persons inter- 
viewed, is the personal commitment of the 
key community leaders. This commitment 
has enabled communications to be opened 
between groups that were previously un- 
familiar with each other. 

The avenues of communication, opened by 
ODC, have been extremely valuable to the 
community, particularly during the racial 
tensions experienced in the city in the sum- 
mer of 1967. 

Despite the difficulties experienced in the 
JET program, the Negro community has 
fought hard to support and maintain it, 
Community leaders say that this is because 
ODC allowed the civil rights leadership to 
develop the program themselves. 

The local government has given an im- 
portant show of support, In addition to ver- 
bal expressions of support, the Mayor’s office 
has hired twelve JET trainees. 

Transferability of the program—The 
concept of OCD.—the establishment of a 
bi-racial board to evaluate community so- 
cial needs—could be readily transferred to 
other communities. The specific programs 
of ODC, like JET, might not be applicable to 
every city because community needs differ. 
However, every community should have some 
mechanism for communication between var- 
ious community interest groups. 

Key contacts—Dr. Alan Bush, Execu- 
tive Director, Opportunities Development 


Corporation; Donald Lee, Director Of Proj- 
ect JET; Robert Bennett, Buffalo Area 
Chamber of Commerce, 238 Main Street, Buf- 
falo, New York 14202; Miss Patricia A, Gold- 
man, Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., 1615 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C, 20006. 
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Reports and documentation available— 
“Chain of Hope” by Jack Dawson in 
University Review (Winter/Spring 1967, Vol. 
1, No. 2) a publication of the State Univer- 
sity of New York. 


Postal Reorganization 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January.22, 1968 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
giving credit where it is due, the Madison, 
Wis., State Journal has saluted the 
postal service for the splendid job it did 
in handling the annual Christmas mail 
avalanche. But despite this achievement, 
the State Journal contends all is not well 
with our mail delivery system. The Post 
Office is desperately in need of modern- 
ization, and in a thoughtful editorial of 
December 27, 1967, the State Journal 
urges that Postmaster General O’Brien’s 
proposal to convert the postal service into 
a Government corporation, and the 
forthcoming report of the President’s 
Commission on Postal Reorganization be 
given serious attention. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the editorial in 
the Recor as follows: 

THE 20TH-CENTURY POSTAL SERVICE 

The Christmas mail was delivered—the 
cards, the packages, and all the regular mail. 

At least most of the two billion pieces of 
mail which were handled nationally during 
the week before Christmas made it on time 
if they were mailed reasonably early. 

It was reported in Madison and across the 
country that the avalanche of holiday mail 
was handled “with hardly a hitch” although 
a late card or a lost package may result in 
a different evaluation by an individual citi- 
zen. 

Postoffices nationally and in Madison de- 
serve commendation for their accomplish- 
ment—a job apparently well done. It was a 
truly amazing accomplishment—another 
miracle of Christmas—to get the mail de- 
livered in 1967 with outdated methods, equip- 
ment, and facilities. 

It was aptly termed “a Nineteenth Century 
success.” The U.S. Postoffice is making com- 
mendable efforts to modernize, but is strain- 
ing to the breaking point under what has 
been termed as decades of technological 
neglect. The man who says it loudest is the 
postmaster general himself, Lawrence F. 
O’Brien. 

„If we ran our telephone service this way,” 
O’Brien quipped about the Postoffice, “the 
carrier pigeon business would have a great 
future.” By comparison, the Postoffice sys- 
tem has failed to keep up with the rest of 
the communications industry. The postal 
service has been on a treadmill—using tech- 
niques which Benjamin Franklin may have 
questioned—while the volume of mail has 
grown so tremendously and continues to 
grow. 

Back in the early days of the country, the 
average citizen recelved infrequent corre- 
spondence. Today the annual volume is 83 
billion letters and parcels, an average of 415 
for every American. Just two years ago when 
O'Brien took over, the average was only 365. 
And in the next 20 years, the volume is ex- 
pected to increase by at least 75 per cent— 
if the Postoffice Department manages to sur- 
vive that long. It was only a little more than 
one year ago that the mall jam-up in Chicago 
piled up 10 milljon pieces of mail and it 
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would surprise few people if it happened 


If the Postoffice suffers from too little 
modernization, it is pained by too much 
politics. As a matter of fact, the excesses of 
politics accounts for a good share of its back- 
wardness. 

O’Brien has proposed to take politics out 
of the postal department and turn its opera- 
tion over to a small government corporate 
panel modeled after the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (TVA). Congress has been cool to 
the idea because some representatives enjoy 
rewarding political friends with postmaster 
appointments in their districts. 

Looking ahead, a report is due in April 
from a special Commission on Postal Re- 
organization which is conducting “the most 
Searching and exhaustive review ever under- 
taken“ of the Postoffice: The report will cer- 
tainly merit close public scrutiny because it 
may be the one opportunity to bring postal 
service operations into the Twentieth Cen- 


tury. 


Corsicana: City of Destiny 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1968 


Mr. ‘TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the January 1968 issue of the magazine 
Texas Parade carries an article on Corsi- 
cana, Tex., county seat of Navarro 
County, which I represent in Congress. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this article: 


CORSICANA: CITY OF DESTINY 


Hunkered on the rich and black and pros- 
perous hills of northeast Texas, the many- 
blest town of Corsicana was ill-prepared for 
the calamity that befell it that day in 1894. 
It struck oil. What Corsicana had wanted, see, 
was water. It had hired the Mssrs. Johnston, 
Aiken & Rittersbacher for one purpose only: 
to slake its exploding population's need for 
water. Corsicana’s leaders therefore raised 
the dickens on learning that oil, not the cool 
clear, had been encountered at 1,035 feet. 
“We had contracted for water,” they said 
imperiously, “and water we'll have.” Dis- 
gruntled drillers accordingly bored down an 
additional 1,445 feet, sealed off the well from 
such noisome impurities as oil and gas, and 
collected a nominal fee. The city of Corsicana 
has not wanted for water since. 

It has not wanted, it is worth noting, for 
oil, either. Historians tell us that somewhere 
within the foregoing tableau occurred the 
notable mistake by whose consequences the 
world most often assesses Texas. Here, Texas 
oil was born, Here, specifically, began the oll 
industry west of the Mississippi—a river the 
east of which has never been known as oil 
country, exactly. 

Here, ageless oll came of age. Corsicana’s 
discovery and development of its petroleum 
resources bridged oil's two eras—the era of 
illumination, and the era of energy. At Corsi- 
cana occurred the first oil boom in Texas 
history. And at Corsicana occurred the last 
one—or at least the last uncontrolled one: 
Here, as a result, the first effort was made 
to conserve the oil riches underlying Texas. 
For what it’s worth, oil still pumps more 
than $10 million annually into Corsicana’s 
economy. And for what it’s worth, many Cor- 
sicanans say we’ve seen nothing yet. Major 
oil companies are now exploring the deeps 
beneath the Corsicana area's already-dis- 
covered oilfields in the optimistic hope that 
there’s more yet to be tapped. 

Yet Corsicana is not an oil town. It defies 
so easy & designation, for it is a place of many 
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splendors, For example, one of its leading 
industries has been known, several times, 
to receive mail addressed to “Fruit Cake, 
Texas.“ There is logic in the fact, for Corsi- 
cana is the home of the Collin Street Bakery, 
which sells more fruit cakes annually (1.55 
millions pounds a year) than any institu- 
tion in the world (and which, to compound 
the confusion, is not located on Collin 
Street). 

Quite as confusingly, Corsicana is not 
a peanut center. Yet the Tom Huston Pea- 
nut Company is an important industry here. 
It manufactures potato chips. Similarly, no 
oats are grown for domestic consumption 
hereabouts, yet Quaker Oats is a major em- 
ployer. Quaker makes fine, Texas-style chili 
in Corsicana, and H. Allen Smith may make 
the most of it. 

Corsicanans delight in the fact that two 
major oil companies were born within their 
city limits—the Texas Company (Texaco) 
and Magnolia Petroleum Company (now 
Mobil). It is a fact that the first commer- 
cial oil refinery in the Southwest was es- 
tablished here (in 1899). You will wonder 
of course, if oil is still refined in Corsicana, 
and the answer is yes. The Paymaster Oil 
Company of Corsicana refines a goodly quan- 
tity of oil. Cottonseed oil. 

“Corsicana,” says W. D. Wyatt, president 
of the First National Bank, is almost im- 
possible to sum up. I’ve been here six years 
and I still can’t put my finger precisely on 
what makes it tick. But I do know it ticks. 
and it ticks lots faster than other cities of 
similar size. We're unique here ‘by circum- 
stances of history and geography—we all 
know that. But there’s something else in 
Corsicana that nobody, myself included, can 
spell out exactly. I’m tempted to say ‘pride’ 
or ‘civic spirit’ but it’s more than that. It’s 
a certainty that we're moving positively to- 
ward something very fine.” Banker Wyatt, 
who came to Corsicana from Oklahoma via 
Paris, Texas, is an earnest and persuasive 
spokesman for the delights of his adopted 
city. Chairman of the Chamber Industrial 
Committee, he relishes the privilege of guid- 
ing industrial prospects about his town to 
point out the joys of location there. “I am,” 
he says, an objective advocate of Corsicana.” 

He is, in this respect, like some 23,000 fel- 
low Corsicanans. All of them take intense 
pride in their city and all of them seem 
equipped to detail its charms. Yet all of them 
are objective, and none is loathe to point out 
a foible or folly. We've got so much going 
for us,” says a waitress, that we don't need 
to brag. And we don’t need to hide anything, 
either.” 

A case in point: Behind the Collin Street 
Bakery flows a Trinity River tributary, Mes- 
merizer’s Creek. Its name is admittedly 
strange. Corsicanans, though, rejoice in the 
nomenclature. During the first oll boom (as 
opposed to the second or the anticipated 
third), they will tell you, a hypnotist hit 
town. He swore he could use hypnosis to 
make the buffalo of the surrounding country- 
side as gentle as lady Longhorns, A herd of 
buffalo—some say 50, some say a hundred, 
and some say a passel—was driven to a site 
on the creek edging downtown Corsicana. 
The hypnotist fixed the buffalo with his un- 
canny eye, muttered a mystic. imprecation, 
and waited. The buffalo were transfixed. For 
all of a second. Then they stampeded, knock- 
ing down nearly every jerry-built building in 
booming Corsicana. The creek whence they 
panicked (as did the hypnotist forevermore) 
is known to this day as Mesmerizer's. 

Buildings in Corsicana are no longer jerry- 
built. Its downtown is spruced-up and mod- 
ern, with scarcely a vacant storefront to be 
seen anywhere. Nor are downtown merchants 
especially bothered by the eminent certainty 
of a major shopping center at town’s edge. 
There's plenty of room for competition in 
this town,” says a downtown clothier, su- 
premely confident. Among reasons for confi- 
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dence downtown: Both Corsicana’s two 
downtown banks (there’s a third at down- 
town’s hem) have major building programs 
underway. The Corsicana Sun has purchased 
a huge tract for a new downtown plant to be, 
according to its young publisher, commen- 
surate with the certain growth of this city.” 
One of the most beautiful libraries in the 
state has just opened its doors in downtown 
Corsicana, And other developments, such as 
a striking new YMCA complex and & new 
Chamber of Commerce headquarters are near 
reality at the core of Corsicana. 

Away from the brisk and heavily-trafficked 
heart of Corsicana, there’s evidence aplenty 
too, of the city’s vitality. New homes spring 
up daily in any of several fine subdivisions 
being developed amidst the gentle, oak-clad 
rises outlying older Corsicana, A handsome 
new $3.5 million high school will be ready 
for occupancy in 1969 as a result of a recent 
bond issue voted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

. High School is famous for the 
football players it furnishes to Southwest 
Conference schools, currently having more 
graduates holding football scholarships than 
any town its size in the state. One of the 
more famous was Bobby Wilson, quarterback 
for 8.M.U. when the Mustangs played in the 
Rose Bowl. 

A new wing has just been added to the 
city’s fine county hospital (a splendid new 
clinic nearby is modern as tomorrow, boast- 
ing, among other things, bee-hives in the 
glass walls of children’s waiting rooms to 
occupy tots’ attention as they await treat- 
ment). New construction is constantly un- 
derway, it seems, at Navarro Junior College, 
noted as one of the finest and most complete 
facilities of its type in North Texas. 

It was mentioned earlier Corsicana has not 
wanted for water since that unwanted oil 
well was drilled in 1894. For municipal sup- 
plies there are now three nearby lakes— 
Corsicana, Halbert, and Navarro Mills—which 
have a total capacity of more than 519,000 
acre feet, The plant’s treatment capacity now 
stands at 30 million gallons daily—some six 
times peak daily consumption in a recent 
year. 

Corsicana’s growth has been sure and 
steady from the moment of its beginning as 
@ stagecoach stop on the Houston-to-Dallas 
run. Convenient transportation and easy ac- 
cess has been, and remains, a prime factor 
in the city’s robust economy. As early as 1871 
Corsicana was a rail center. By the 1880s, 
four railroads had converged on Corsicana 
and oldtimers recall a time when 25 passenger 
trains daily stopped here, Corsicana was a 
boom town long before it became an oil town. 
In 1890 it had an 800-seat opera house, two 
daily newspapers, and many commercial busi- 
nesses. So certain were Corsicanans of their 
enviable position in the economy and affairs 
of Texas that they could reasonably complain 
at oil’s discovery in 1894: they were in the 
midst of a population explosion, and the 
newcomers certainly couldn't drink oil! 

Nevertheless, the reality of oil and its sub- 
sequent development at Corsicana is indica- 
tive, historically, of an ebullient, can-do 
spirit that imbues the town to this hour. 
Actually, the discovery of oll in the 1890s 
was not, in itself, so exciting a matter. There 
were few markets then for oil, fewer yet for 
unrefined crude. What distinguishes Corsi- 
cana in the saga of oil is that its leaders had 
the moxie to arrange the establishment of 
a refinery to process their plentiful crude. 
This courageous “first” for Texas and its 
foremost industry soon led to many another: 
Corsicana can lay historic claim to the 
Southwest’s first sustained commercial 
production of oll, the world’s first rotary 
drilling rig, the first oil for paving, the first 
oil for locomotive fuel—and also the state's 
first natural gas for lights and heat. 

Fortunes, of course, were made during 
Corsicana’s first shallow-oil boom and the 
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biggest one of the 1920s when gushers began 
coming in at about 3,500 feet, on a single 
day, November 13 in 1923, the Powell field a 
few miles from Corsicana yielded 354,893 bar- 
rels of oil). And happily, many of the for- 
tunes remained in the town to benefit others. 
A number of wealthy oil men set up philan- 
thropic trusts for the welfare of Corsicanas, 
with the result that many community im- 
provements are due wholly or partly to the 
generosity and foresight of those wealthy 
petroleum pioneers. Other causes have bene- 
fited, too. More than 200 Corsicanans, for 
instance, have received 4-year college scholar- 
ships so far from just one of several endow- 
ments left by crusty old Jim Collins—who 
had only five years of schooling, himself. 

Corsicana is nestled alongside the Bal- 
cones Fault Line that impounds the oils of 
the Woodbind Sands. Once Jim Collins 
brought in a dry hole. Was it the Balcones 
Fault?” he was asked. “Hell no,” he replied, 
it was my own damn fault!” 

Another time, though, Jim Collins illus- 
trated just as forcefully that he was nobody’s 
fool. A promoter approached the wealthy 
oilman with a surefire business scheme re- 
quiring his investment of a few hundred- 
thousand dollars. “And I guarantee that in 
a year’s time you'll have your money back,” 
the promoter promised. Friend,“ Jim Collins 
replied calmly, “I have my money now!” 

Not all the oldtime Corsicanans were as 
colorful as Jim Collins, but many of them 
matched his philanthropy. Frank Drane left 
several million dollars in trust for com- 
munity benefits; the new $450,000 science 
building at Navarro Junior College is just 
one result. Bessie I. Hoffstetter's fortune has 
benefited area churches, orphanages, and has 
provided low-interest college loans for more 
than 100 Corsicana youths. “This sort of 
example has made a tremendous impact on 
all Corsicana citizens,” says Banker Wyatt. 
“They're more charitable, it seems, than the 
people of some other places. Our United 
Fund drives, for instance, always exceed their 
goals, and the 1967 goal was $100,000. And 
our people are generous—which isn’t to say 
spendthrift—in such things as passing bond 
issues when there's a genuine need for im- 
provements. And I think this overall atti- 
tude of trying to make Corsicana a better 
place traces right back to the example of 
those oldtimers who chose to give something 
back to their community.” 

Will Rogers once said, “You can judge 
the character of a town by the quality of its 
chili.“ And he added, “Corsicana, Texas, has 
some of the finest chili in the world.” He was 
speaking of that marvelous bowl of red you 
could get at the old Blue Front Saloon for a 
nickel a bowl in the early 1920s. The chili 
was & concoction of one Lyman Jones, who 
hit Corsicana in 1895 with 25 cents, parlayed 
a dish washing job into part-ownership of a 
chili parlor, made a fortune in oil on the side 
but never stopped making chill. In 1921 his 
product had achieved sufficient fame and 
praise that he decided to start canning it. A 
colorful character, Jones decided that the 
product would honor his pet wolf, “Kaiser 
Bill.” Wolf Brand Chili was born, and it was 
quite literally a “howling” success from the 
start, To promote the product, Jones 
equipped his traveling salesmen with Model 
Ts modified to resemble a Wolf Brand Chili 
can. And in the rear of each vehicle was a live 
caged wolf. Sales soared. 

Today the product, made in Corsicana in 
a subsidiary plant of Quaker Oats Co. and 
still bearing Kaiser Bill’s picture, is adver- 
tised more sedately. But it still draws atten- 
tion to Corsicana. No more so, though, than 
does the succulent fruit cake that is shipped 
throughout the world—customers include 
some who reside behind the Iron Curtain— 
from Corsicana. No wolves account for its 
success, but a pack about as colorful does, 
The invention of a German t, Gus 
Weidmann, “The Original DeLuxe, the Fruit 
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Cake without An Equal” was first discovered 
by circus performers and other show people 
who played prosperous Corsicana at century’s 
turn. And it was they who first spread its 
fame by word-of-mouth, and by ordering 
Corsicana fruit cakes for Christmas gifts. 
Fittingly, the Ringling Bros.-Barnum & 
Bailey Circus still sends a large order every 
Christmas, And when the Texas Historical 
Survey Commission unveiled a commemora- 
tive plaque at the famed bakery not long ago, 
it was Will Rogers, Jr., who headlined the 
event. “My dad prized Corsicana’s fruit 
cake,” he said, “about as much as he did its 


Chili and fruit cakes are only a hint of the 
remarkable diversity of Corsicana industry. 
Dr. Pepper and Coke bottles are manufac- 
tured here by the Chattanooga Glass Com- 
pany, a major employer. Adam's hats are 
made in Corsicana, as are Tex-Sun gloves. 
Bricks, gypsum products, furniture, men's 
slacks, cotton duck materials, iron castings, 
television aerials, picture frames, and ice 
cream products are manufactured here. Yet 
leaders believe that Corsicana’s greatest in- 
dustrial growth is yet to come as more and 
more industries are migrating to well-located 
smaller cities, In anticipation of this seem- 
ing certainty, the Chamber of Commerce has 
organized the Corsicana Industrial Founda- 
tion which, in cooperation with the Cotton 
Belt Railway (one of four trunk lines con- 
necting Corsicana with suppliers and mar- 
kets), has developed a new industrial district 
that is ideally situated for rail and truck 
access, (Six major highways, including Inter- 
state 45, criss-cross Corsicana; the city is 
served by three motor freight lines. And 
when the Trinity River canalization project 
becomes a reality, no city in Texas can boast 
a location more ideal. Meantime, Corsicanans 
have reason to be grateful for the Trinity's 
proximity as it and tributaries have con- 
tributed several large and well-developed 
lakes within a half-hour’s drive.) 

Still, Corsicana is not putting all its eggs 
into the attractive basket of industrializa- 
tion. Much of its economy is still rooted in 
the lucrative agriculture of the surrounding 
blacklands, whose beef cattle, cotton, corn, 
small grains, dairy products and poultry 
account for some $20 million of the county’s 
annual income. The average Navarro County 
farm now surveys out at around 365 acres— 
sharply up from a couple of decades ago, re- 
fiecting the national trend of fewer but 
larger farms, Annual income from agricul- 
ture is about evenly divided between farm 
products and livestock operations, 

Aggressive Corsicana merchants intend to 
see that the city remains a commercial cen- 
ter for a trade area with a population of 
about 150,000 prosperous folks. 

Nevertheless, Corsicana leadership looks 
primarily to industry for its future growth 
possibilities. And it is doing a good job of 
making itself attractive to industrial pros- 

too. The city won first place among 
cities of similar population in the Texas 
Manufacturers Association's 1967 competi- 
tion on recognition of local industry during 
Texas Industrial Week. “Even as we beat the 
bushes for new industries,” a Chamber of 
Commerce staffer says, “we like to recognize 
the ones that are already here, and to let 
them know they’re appreciated.” 

Such an attitude can be a 2-way street, 
and the Chamber has an impressive file of 
“fan letters” from enterprises who have 
chosen Corsicana as a plant location. One of 
these, from a vice president of Texas Miller 
Products, Inc., which manufactures Adam 
hats, capsules nicely the reaction of many 
top executives to Corsicana. Addressed to a 
prospective industrialist, the letter said: 

“Prior to deciding on Corsicana, we sur- 
veyed a large area in central and eastern 
Texas, looked at many possible sites, and 
talked with groups from many cities and 
towns. In all earnestness, and not just to 
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vindicate our judgment, it can truthfully be 
said if we had it to do over again, it still 
would be Corsicana. The city is large enough 
to afford a good labor supply, and draws 
labor from many surrounding small com- 
munities. It is close enough to the Dallas- 
Fort Worth area to afford the advantages 
and industrial conveniences of a large city, 
and yet just far enough away to constitute 
a beparate labor market. Utilities in Cor- 
sicana are good, and the companies most 
cooperative. Transportation facilities are ex- 
cellent. Labor is hard working, efficient, in- 
dependent thinking, and cooperative. As a 
general rule workers learned rapidly—and 
our turnover has been about 75 per cent 
less than in some of our comparable eastern 
factories, truly a remarkable experience! Liv- 
ing conditions are good here. We found it 
necessary to move in some trained executive 
personnel, all of whom are well satisfied and 
happy with the relocation. Educational fa- 
cilities are excellent, and the town is pro- 
gressive and forward-thinking.” 

Such testimonials have attracted many 
newcomers to Corsicana, whose growth has 
been nicely-paced and orderly to now, One of 
the newcomers is the highly-regarded Harte- 
Hanks newspaper publishing organization, 
which purchased the venerable Sun-Light 
newspapers not long ago. “That in itself is 
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a considerable testimonial,” says one banker, 
‘for Harte-Hanks doesn’t locate anywhere 
that chances aren't very good for growth.” 

Jerry Strader, the organization’s Corsicana 
publisher, couldn’t agree more. “Our group 
looks over a property and the community it 
serves very, very carefully and for a long 
time before it makes a move. We did this in 
Corsicana’s case, too, and we liked what we 
saw. And since moving here, we're even more 
impressed—enough so that we're investing 
heavily in a new plant to be operating within 
a year. I believe Corsicana is on the verge of 
tremendous and dramatic growth, and I'm 
just delighted to be a part of it. It’s a won- 
derful place to live, the folks are friendly 
and progressive, and a fellow just wants to 
help the town realize its destiny.” 

Meander the sidewalks of Corsicana and 
you'll find many such expressions of affection 
for the historic place, and confidence in its 
future. Drive through its lovely residential 
districts on wide streets pleasantly canopied 
by an amazing variety of trees, past modern 
schools and well-kept parks (in one of which 
is an extensive collection of restored log 
cabins, authentically furnished and 
equipped) and you'll see graphic evidence 
that Corsicana is indeed a good place to hang 
your hat—or put down your roots. 

For there’s both peace and excitement 
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in Corsicana. It is aware enough of its past 
that it honors, in a memorial, not only fa- 
mous personages and sites but a race horse 
as well—a famous steed named “Charlie M.” 
who was discovered pulling a wagon, was 
trained to race in three gaits, never lost a 
race, and died at 26. His monument reads: 
“Charlie M., as honest a horse as the sun 
ever shone on,” But Corsicana is aware 
enough of its certain future that leaders 
can seriously contemplate, as they now do, 
the establishment there of an oil museum 
as the core of an extensive oil research 
complex. “Can you think of a more logical 
place?” asks one of the planners. 

Thus confidently does Corsicana sprawl 
upon its bountiful hills, secure in a past 
that’s storied and a future that’s secure. On 
the court house lawn a statue of the Texas 
patriot, Jose Antonio Navarro, seems ad- 
mirably to express this confidence with eyes 
scanning far horizons. Although the county 
was named for him (and the city was named 
at his request to honor the homeland, the 
island of Corsica, of his parents), Old Don 
Jose never was in the county or its seat. It 
seems a pity, for Corsicana and Navarro 
County now exist as his foremost monu- 
ment. If he could see them today, it seems 
har e to believe that he would be very 
proud. 


SENATE—Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

Rev. Woodrow W. Kennell, pastor, 
First Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, Elkhart, Ind., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Eternal God, for the universe, our great 
home, with its vast riches and for the 
manifoldness of the life which teems 
upon it, and of which we are a part, we 
give Thee thanks. Thou who hast given 
liberally to all men in all ages, grant unto 
us free and open intercourse between 
ourselves and Thee. Help us to trust 
where we cannot prove. Give us a willing- 
ness to believe our better moments in 
spite of all that contradict them. Open 
our eyes to see our duty to Thee and to 
our fellow men. 

Inspire the men who meet in this 
Chamber from day to day, that they may 
be the instruments in Thine hand to lit- 
erally make freedom and justice ring for 
all men in this land, and to actually be- 
come the harbingers of peace to all the 
world. Grant unto them victory over all 
doubts and fears, and give unto them pa- 
tience through all darkness and disap- 
pointments, and be unto them a father 
and an eternal friend. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, January 22, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED MANPOWER AND OCCU- 
PATIONAL HEALTH AND SAFETY 
PROGRAMS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT’ (H. DOC. NO. 242) 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 

Senate the following message from the 


President of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In this, my first message to the Con- 
gress following the State of the Union 
Address, I propose: 

A $2.1 billion manpower program, the 
largest in the Nation’s history, to help 
Americans who want to work get a job. 

The Nation’s first comprehensive Oc- 
cupational Health and Safety Program, 
ge the worker while he is on the 

ob. 
THE QUESTION FOR OUR DAY 

Twenty years ago, after a cycle of de- 
pression, recovery and war, America 
faced an historic question: Could we 
launch what President Truman called “a 
positive attack upon the ever-recurring 
problems of mass unemployment and 
ruinous depression”? 

That was the goal of the Employment 
Act of 1946. The answer was a long time 
in forming. But today there is no longer 
any doubt. 

We can see the answer in the record 
of seven years of unbroken prosperity. 

We can see it in this picture of Amer- 
ica today: 

75 million of our people are working— 
in jobs that are better paying and more 
secure than ever before. 

Seven and a half million new jobs 
have been created in the last four years, 
more than 5,000 every day. This year will 
see that number increased by more than 
14% million. 

In that same period, the unemploy- 
ment rate has dropped from 5.7 percent 
to 3.8 percent—the lowest in more than 
a decade. 

The question for our day is this: in an 
economy capable of sustaining high em- 
ployment, how can we assure every 
American, who is willing to work, the 
right to earn a living? 


dee have always paid lipservice to that 

But there are many Americans for 
whom the right has never been real: 

The boy who becomes a man without 
developing the ability to earn a living. 

The citizen who is barred from a job 
because of other men’s prejudices. 

The worker who loses his job to a ma- 
chine, and is told he is too old for any- 
thing else. 

The boy or girl from the slums whose 
summers are empty because there is 
nothing to do. 

The man and the woman blocked from 
productive employment by barriers 
rooted in poverty: lack of health, lack 
of education, lack of training, lack of 
motivation. 

Their idleness is a tragic waste both 
of the human spirit and of the economic 
resources of a great Nation. 

It is a waste that an enlightened Na- 
tion should not tolerate. 

It is a waste that a Nation concerned 
by disorders in its city streets cannot 
tolerate. 

This Nation has already begun to at- 
tack that waste. 

In the years that we have been build- 
ing our unprecedented prosperity, we 
have also begun to build a network of 
manpower programs designed to meet 
and match individual needs with in- 
dividual opportunities. 

OUR MANPOWER PROGRAM NETWORK 

Until just a few years ago, our efforts 
consisted primarily of maintaining em- 
ployment offices throughout the country 
and promoting apprenticeship training. 

The Manpower Development Training 
Act, passed in 1962, was designed to equip 
the worker with new skills when his old 
skills were outdistanced by technology. 
That program was greatly strengthened 
and expanded in 1963, 1965, and again in 
1966 to serve the disadvantaged as well. 
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In fiscal 1969, it will help over 275,000 
citizens, 

Our manpower network grew as. the 
Nation launched its historic effort to con- 
quer poverty: 

The Job Corps gives young people 
from the poorest families education and 
training they need to prepare for lives as 
productive and self-supporting citizens. 
In fiscal 1969 the Job Corps will help al- 
most 100,000 children of the poor. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps en- 
ables other poor youngsters to serve their 
community and themselves at the same 
time. Last year the Congress expanded 
the program to include adults as well. In 
fiscal 1969, the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps will help over 560,000 citizens. 

Others, such as Work Experience, New 
Careers, Operation Mainstream, and the 
Work Incentive Program, are directed to- 
ward the employment problems of poor 
adults, In fiscal 1969, 150,000 Americans 
will receive the benefits of training 
through these programs. 

These are pioneering efforts. They all 
work in different ways. Some provide for 
training alone. Others combine training 
with work. Some are full time. Others 
are part time. 

One way to measure the scope of these 
programs is to consider how many men 
and women have been helped: 

In fiscal 1963: 75,000. 

In fiscal 1967: More than 1 million. 

But the real meaning of these figures 
is found in the quiet accounts of lives 
that have been changed: 

In Oregon, a seasonal farm worker was 
struggling to sustain his eight children 
on $46 a week. Then he received on-the- 
job training as a welder. Now he can sup- 
port his family on an income three times 
as high. 

In Pennsylvania, a truck driver lost 
his job because of a physical disability 
and had to go on welfare. He learned a 
new skill. Now he is self-reliant again, 
working as a clerk with a city Police De- 
partment. 

In Kansas, a high school dropout was 
salvaged from what might have been an 
empty life. He learned a trade with the 
Job Corps. Now he has a decent job with 
an aircraft company. r; 

Across America, examples such as 
these attest to the purpose and the suc- 
cess of our programs to give a new start 
to men and women who have the will 
to work for a better life. 

These are good programs. They are 
contributing to the strength of America. 
And they must continue. 

But they must reach even further. 

I will ask the Congress to appropriate 
82.1 billion for our manpower programs 
for fiscal 1969. 

This is the largest such program in 
the Nation’s history. 

ous is a 25 percent increase over fiscal 
1 ğ 
It will add $442 million to our man- 
power efforts. 

In a vigorous, flourishing economy, 
this is a program for justice as well as 
for jobs. 

These funds will enable us to continue 
and strengthen existing programs, and 
to advance to new ground as well. 

With this program, we can reach 1.3 
million Americans. including those who 
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have rarely if ever been reached before— 
the hard-core unemployed. 
THE CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


Our past efforts, vital as they are, have 
not yet effectively reached the hard-core 
unemployed. 

These hard-core are America’s forgot- 
ten men and women. Many of them have 
not worked for a long time. Some have 
never worked at all. Some have held only 
odd jobs. Many have been so discouraged 
by life that they have lost their sense of 
purpose. 

In the depression days of the 1930’s, 
jobless men lined the streets of our cities 
seeking work. But today, the jobless are 
often hard to find. They are the invisible 
poor of our Nation. 

Last year I directed the Secretary of 
Labor to bring together in one unified 
effort all the various manpower and re- 
lated programs which could help these 
people in the worst areas of some of our 
major cities and in the countryside. 

The concentrated Employment. Pro- 
gram was established for this purpose. 

Its first task was to find the hard-core 
unemployed, to determine who they are, 
and where and how they live. 

Now we have much of that informa- 
tion. 

500,000 men and women who have 
never had jobs—or who face serious em- 
ployment. problems—are living in the 
slums of our 50 largest cities. 

The first detailed profile we have ever 
had of these unemployed Americans re- 
veals that substantial numbers— 

Lack adequate education and job train- 


Have other serious individual prob- 
lems—such as physical handicaps— 
which impair their earning ability. 

Are Negroes, Mexican-Americans, Pu- 
erto Ricans, or Indians. 

Are teenagers, or men over 45. 

As the unemployed were identified, the 
Concentrated Employment Program set 
up procedures for seeking them out, 
counseling them, providing them with 
health and education services, training 
them—all with the purpose of directing 
them into jobs or into the pipeline to em- 
ployment. 

As part of the new manpower budget, 
I am recommending expansion of the 
Concentrated Employment Program. 

That program now serves 22 urban and 
rural areas. In a few months it will ex- 
pand to 76. With the funds I am request- 
ing, it can operate in 146. 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR 

The ultimate challenge posed by the 
hard-core unemployed is to prepare re- 
jected men and women for productive 
employment—for dignity, independence 
and self-sufficiency. 

In our thriving economy, where jobs in 
a rapidly growing private sector are 
widely available and the unemployment 
rate is low, the “make-work” programs of 
the 1930’s are not the answer to today’s 
problem. 

The answer, I believe, is to train the 
hard-core unemployed for work in pri- 
vate industry: 

The jobs are there: six out of every 
seven working Americans are employed 
in the private sector. 

Government supported on-the-job 
training is the most effective gateway to 
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meaningful employment: nine out of 
every ten of those who have received 
such training have gone on to good jobs. 

Industry knows how to train people for 
the jobs on which its profits depend. 

That is why, late last year, we stepped 
up the effort to find jobs in private indus- 
try. With the help of American business- 
men, we launched a $40 million test train- 
ing program in five of our larger cities. 

The program was built around three 
basic principles: 

To engage private industry fully in the 
problems of the hard-core unemployed. 

To pay with Government funds the 
extra costs of training the disadvantaged 
for steady employment. 

To simplify government paperwork 
and make all government services easily 
and readily available to the employer, 

THE URGENT TASK 

With that work, we prepared our blue- 
prints. We have built the base for action. 

Encouraged by our test program and 
by the progress that American industry 
has made in similar efforts, we should 
now move forward. 

To press the attack on the problem of 
the jobless in our cities, I propose that we 
launch the Job Opportunities in Business 
Sector (JOBS) Program—a new partner- 
ship between government and private in- 
dustry to train and hire the hard-core 
unemployed. 

I propose that we devote $350 million 
to support this partnership—starting 
now with $106 million from funds avail- 
able in our manpower programs for fiscal 
1968, and increasing that amount to $244 
million in fiscal 1969. 

Our target is to put 100,000 men and 
women on the job by June 1969 and 500,- 
000 by June 1971. To meet that target, 
we need prompt approval by the Congress 
of the request for funds for our man- 
power programs. 

s This is high priority business for Amer- 
ca. 
The future of our cities is deeply in- 
volved. And so is the strength of our 
Nation. 
HOW THIS NEW PROGRAM WILL WORK 

Our objective, in partnership with the 
business community, is to restore the 
jobless to useful lives through produc- 
tive work. 

There can be no rigid formulas in this 
program. For it breaks new ground. 

The situation calls, above all, for flexi- 
bility and cooperation. 

Essentially, the partnership will work 
this way: 

The government will identify and lo- 
cate the unemployed. 

The company will train them, and offer 
them jobs. 

The company will bear the normal cost 
of training, as it would for any of its 
new employees. 

But with the hard-core unemployed 
there will be extra costs. 

These men will be less qualified than 
those the employer would normally hire. 
So additional training will often be nec- 
essary. 

But even more than this will be needed. 
Some of these men and women will need 
transportation services. Maay will have 
to be taught to read and write. They 
will have health problems to be cor- 
rected. They will have to be counseled 
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on matters ranging from personal care 
to proficiency in work. 

These are the kinds of extra costs that 
will be involved. 

Where the company undertakes to 
provide these services, it is appropriate 
that the Government pay the extra costs 
as part of the national manpower pro- 
gram. 

The Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram, in many areas, will provide man- 
power services to support the business- 
man’s effort. 

A NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESSMEN 


This is a tall order for American busi- 
ness. But the history of American busi- 
ness is the history of triumph over 
challenge. 

And the special talents of American 
business can make this program work. 

To launch this program, I have called 
on American industry to establish a Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen. 

The Alliance will be headed by Mr. 
Henry Ford II. 

Fifteen of the Nation’s top business- 
leaders will serve on its Executive Board. 
Leading business executives from the Na- 
tion’s 50 largest cities will spearhead the 
effort in their own communities. 

This Alliance will be a working group, 
concerned not only with the policy but 
with the operation of the program. 

It will: 

Help put 500,000 hard-core unemploy- 
ed into productive business and industrial 
jobs in the next three years. 

Give advice to the Secretaries of Labor 
and Commerce on how this program can 
work most effectively, and how we can 
cut government “red tape.” 

The Alliance will also have another 
vital mission: to find productive jobs for 
200,000 needy youthsthis summer—an 
experience that will lead them back to 
school in the fall, or on to other forms of 
education, training or permanent em- 
ployment. 

The Alliance will work closely in this 
venture with the Vice President. As 
Chairman of the President’s Council on 
Youth Opportunity he will soon meet 
with the Alliance and with the Mayors 
of our 50 largest cities to advance this 
pressing work. 

THE REWARDS OF ACTION 


The rewards of action await us at 
every level. 

To the individual, a paycheck is a 
passport to self-respect and self-suffl- 
ciency. 

To the worker’s family, a paycheck 
offers the promise of a fuller and bet- 
ter life—in material advantages and in 
new educational opportunities. 

Our society as a whole will benefit 
when welfare recipients become taxpay- 
ers, and new job holders increase the 
Nation’s buying power. 

These are dollars and cents advan- 
tages. 

But there is no way to estimate the 
value of a decent job that replaces hos- 
tility and anger with hope and oppor- 
tunity. 

There is no way to estimate the re- 
spect of a boy or girl for his parent 
who has earned a place in our world. 

There is no way to estimate the stir- 
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ring of the American dream of learning, 
saving, arid building a life of independ- 
ence. 

Finally, employment is one of the ma- 
jor weapons with which we will even- 
tually conquer poverty in this country, 
and banish it forever from American life. 

Our obligation is clear. We must in- 
tensify the work we have just begun. 
The new partnership I have proposed in 
this message will help reach that lost 
legion among us, and make them pro- 
ductive citizens. 

It will not be easy. 

But until the problem of joblessness 
is solved, these men and women will re- 
main wasted Americans—each one a 
haunting reminder of our failure. 

Each one of these waiting Americans 
represents a potential victory we have 
never been able to achieve in all the 
years of this Nation. 

Until now. 

A STRENGTHENED MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 


The programs I have discussed are 
the visible evidence of a Nation’s com- 
mitment to provide a job for every cit- 
izen who wants it, and who will work 
for it. 

Less. visible is the machinery—the 
planning, the management and admin- 
istration—which turns these programs 
into action and carries them to the peo- 
ple who need them. 

I recently directed the Secretary of 
Labor to strengthen and streamline the 
Manpower Administration—the instru- 
ment within the Federal Government 
which manages almost 80 percent of our 
manpower programs. 

That effort is now close to completion. 

But we must have top administrators 
now—hboth here in Washington and in 
the eight regions across the country in 
which these manpower programs will op- 
erate. 

As part of our new manpower budget, 
I am requesting the Congress to approve 
more than 600 new positions for the 
Manpower Administration. These will in- 
clude 16 of the highest Civil Service 
grades. 

The central fact about all our man- 
power programs is that they are local in 
nature. The jobs and opportunities exist 
in the cities and communities of this 
country. That is where the people who 
need them live. That is where the indus- 
tries are—and the classrooms, the day 
care centers, and the health clinics, 

What is required is a system to link 
Federal efforts with the resources at the 
State and local levels. 

We already have the framework, the 
Cooperative Area Manpower Planning 
System (CAMPS) which we started last 
year. 

Now I propose that we establish it for 
the long term. 

CAMPS will operate at every level— 
Federal, regional, State and local. At 
each level, it will pull together all the 
manpower services which bear on jobs. 

But its greatest impact will be at the 
local level, where it will: 

Help the communities develop their 
own manpower blueprints; 

Survey job needs; 

Assure that all federal programs to 
help the jobseeker are available. 
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As part of our manpower budget, Iam 
requesting $11 million to fund the Co- 
operative Area Manpower Planning Sys- 
tem in fiscal 1969. 

OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


The programs outlined so far in this 
message will train the man out of work 
for a job, and help him find one. 

To give the American worker the com- 
plete protection he needs, we must also 
1 TA him against hazards on the 
job. 

ee adequate protection does not 
exist. $ 

It is to the shame of a modern indus- 
trial Nation, which prides itself on the 
productivity of its workers, that each 
year: 

14,500 workers are killed on the job. 

2.2 million workers are injured. 

250 million man-days of productivity 
are wasted. 

$1.5 billion in wages are lost. 

The result; a loss of $5 billion to the 
economy. 

This loss of life, limb and sight must 
end. An attack must be launched at the 
source of the evyil—against the condi- 
tions which cause hazards and inyite 
accidents. 

The reasons for these staggering losses 
are clear. Safety standards are narrow. 
Research lags behind. Enforcement pro- 
grams are weak. Trained safety special- 
ists fall far short of the need. 

The Federal Government offers the 
worker today only a patchwork of obso- 
lete and ineffective laws. 

The major law—Walsh-Healey—was 
passed more than 3 decades ago. Its 
coverage is limited. It applies only to a 
worker performing a government con- 
tract. Last year about half of the work 
force was covered, and then only part of 
the time. 

It is more honored in the breach than 
observed. Last year, investigations re- 
vealed a disturbing number of violations 
in the plants of government contractors. 

Comprehensive protection under other 
Federal laws is restricted to about a mil- 
lion workers in specialized fields—long- 
shoremen and miners, for example. 

Only a few states have modern laws to 
protect the worker’s health and safety. 
Most have no coverage or laws that are 
weak and deficient. 

The gap in worker protection is wide 
and glaring—and it must be closed by a 
strong and forceful new law. 

It must be our goal to protect every one 
of America’s 75 million workers while 
they are on the job. 

I am submitting to the Congress the 
8 Safety and Health Act of 


Here, in broad outline, is what this 
measure will do. 

For more than 50 million workers in- 
volved in interstate commerce it will: 

Strengthen the authority and re- 
sources of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to conduct an exten- 
sive program of research. This will pro- 
vide the needed information on which 
new standards can be developed. 

Empower the Secretary of Labor to set 
and enforce those standards. 

Impose strong sanctions, civil and 
criminal, on those who endanger the 
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health and safety of the American work- 
ing man. 

For American workers in intra-state 
commerce, it will provide, for the first 
time, Federal help to the States to start 
and strengthen their own health and 
safety programs. These grants will assist 
the States to 

Develop plans to protect the worker. 

Collect information on occupational 
injuries and diseases. 

Set and enforce standards. 

Train inspectors and other needed ex- 


perts. 
CONCLUSION 

When Walt Whitman heard America 
singing a century ago, he heard that 
sound in workers at their jobs, 

Today that sound rings from thou- 
sands of factories and mills, work 
benches and assembly lines, stronger 
than ever before. 

Jobs are the measure of how far we 
have come. 

But it is right to measure a Nation’s 
efforts not only by what it has done, 
but by what remains to be done, 

In this message, I have outlined a 
series of proposals dealing with the task 
ahead—to give reality to the right to 
earn a living. 

These proposals deal with jobs. 

But their reach is far broader. 

The demand for more jobs is central 
to the expression of all our concerns and 
our aspirations—about cities, poverty, 
civil rights, and the improvement of 
men’s lives. 

I urge the Congress to give prompt and 
favorable consideration to the proposals 
in this message. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, January 23, 1968. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


Hon. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, a Sena- 
tor from the State of New Mexico, at- 
tended the session of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 min- 
utes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 932, H.R. 13094. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
13094) to amend the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
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Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 3, after the word 
“or” strike out any“; on page 14, line 
25, after the word “revoked.”; insert 
“and”; on page 16, line 10, after para- 
graph 9(a) or 9(b)” insert a colon and 
“Provided, That any such cease and de- 
sist order against any respondent in any 
case of manipulation of, or attempt to 
manipulate, the price of any commodity 
shall be issued only in conjunction with 
an order issued against such respondent 
under section 6(b) of this Act.” on page 
19, after line 16, strike out “Provided, 
That pending final determination under 
clause (B) or (C), registration shall not 
be granted: And provided further, That 
the applicant may appeal from a refusal 
or registration under clause (B) or (C) 
in the manner provided in paragraph (b) 
of section 6 of this Act; and”.”; and, in 
lieu thereof, insert “Provided, That pend- 
ing final determination under clause (B) 
or (C), registration shall not be granted: 
And provided further, That the applicant 
may appeal from a refusal of registration 
under clause (B) or (C) in the manner 
provided in paragraph (b) of section 6 of 
this Act; and”.” 

On page 22, line 3, after the word 
“margin” insert a comma; in the same 
line after the word “the” strike out 
“trade” and insert “trades”; on page 23, 
line 12, after the word “or” where it ap- 
pears the second time, strike out the 
comma; in line 22, after the word 
“prosecution” strike out “or the institu- 
tion of any proceeding under section 9a 
of this Act”; and on page 24, after line 
11, insert a new section, as follows: 

Src. 28. This Act shall become effective one 
hundred and twenty days after enactment. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrompa and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 947), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAJOR PROVISIONS 

This bill would amend the Commodity Ex- 
change Act to— 

1. Require that futures commission mer- 
chants meet specified minimum financial 
standards——Under the present law the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is required to register as 
a futures commission merchant any person 
who makes application on the prescribed 
form regardless of any showing of adequate 
capital or financial responsibility. There have 
been instances of persons being registered 
with no capital whatsoever. Once registered, 
these persons can solicit and accept trading 
orders and the deposit of margin funds from 
any and all traders they can get as customers. 

The danger to the public from such finan- 
cial irresponsibility is obvious. The under- 
financed brokerage firms have been found to 
be most likely to dip into customers’ funds 
or resort to sharp trading practices to bolster 
their money needs. 

Under the proposed amendment, applicants 
for registration will be required to demon- 
strate reasonable capital resources. In the 
case of applicants who are members of con- 
tract markets, the requirements will be con- 
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sidered to be met if the market has estab- 
lished and enforces standards of its own 
which are approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Applicants who are not members of 
contract markets with approved standards 
will be required to meet standards established 
by the Secretary of Agriculture (secs. 7(b), 
12(c), 20). 

2. Increase the penalties for certain law 
violations such as manipulation and em- 
bezzlement.—The effect of this amendment 
is to make embezzlement of customers’ funds 
a felony under the act and to increase the 
severity of the penalty for other serious viola- 
tions, such as price manipulation, from a 
maximum of 1 year imprisonment to a maxi- 
mum of 5 years’ imprisonment. The maxi- 
mum fine of $10,000 remains the same. 

Persons who are guilty of the theft of 
money deposited with them, or who deliber- 
ately plan and execute manipulative ventures 
are taking a calculated risk. The bill would 
make these calculated risks less attractive 
(sec. 25). 

3. Add livestock and livestock products to 
the commodities regulated under the act— 
Trading in livestock and livestock products 
has become extremely active in the last few 
years. The present annual volume of trading 
in these commodities is approximately 2½ 
million transactions with a value of approx- 
imately $12.4 billion. The prices of livestock 
and livestock products are of very direct con- 
cern to the producers of livestock, as well as 
consumers, The inclusion of these products 
under the act has received the endorsement 
of the American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation and the National Livestock Feeders 
Association (sec. 1(a)). 

4. Authorize the issuance of cease-and- 
desist orders, after full opportunity for hear- 
ing and appeal to the courts, in cases where 
persons have been found guilty of violation 
of the law.—The purpose of this amendment 
is to provide greater flexibility in the appli- 
cation of penalties for law violations, Under 
present practice, persons found guilty of 
violating the act may be denied trading priv- 
Ueges or may have their registrations sus- 
pended or revoked for such period of time 
as is determined to be appropriate. 

There have been instances where violations 
of a technical or minor character haye oc- 
curred which necessitated some form of sanc- 
tion but in which the denial of trading 
privilege or the suspension of registration 
for even 1 day would seem to be too severe. 
For example, if the registration of one of the 
large brokerage firms were suspended, it 
would immediately have to transfer all of its 
thousands of customers’ accounts from its 
books and could not accept any customers’ 
business for the period specified. A sanction 
of this type would not appear to be justified 
in situations where minor or technical viola- 
tions could be corrected by a cease-and- 
desist order. 

Under the proposal here, any person 
charged with violation would be given a 
full hearing including the right to appeal to 
the courts. Only after all such rights had 
been exhausted would the Secretary of Agri- 
culture put into effect the cease-and-desist 
order against such person. If, after the issu- 
ance of such an order, the person is found 
to have violated the order, the Secretary 
could take the matter into the courts, where 
upon conviction, the violator would be sub- 
175. to a fine or imprisonment or both (sec. 
17). 

5. Require contract markets to enforce 
their rules relating to trading, and authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to disapprove 
rules made or proposed which violate or 
would violate provisions of the act, regula- 
tions, or orders of the Commission.—Con- 
tract markets should enforce their own rules, 
but they have not always done so, This sec- 
tion would place upon the contract markets 
a direct responsibility for the enforcement 
of rules which relate to contract terms and 
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other trading requirements and to minimum 
financial standards for members who are 
futures commission merchants, This provi- 
sion should further activity by the markets 
in maintaining the efficiency and dignity of 
the futures trading system (secs. 11, 12(c), 
15, 18, 23 (b)). 

6. Spell out in detail certain administra- 
tive procedures which have long been fol- 
lowed, and which are clearly jor the pur- 
pose of accomplishing the original intent of 
the act.—Certain longstanding administra- 
tive interpretations would be incorporated 
in the act. As an example, the present act 
authorizes the Commodity Exchange Com- 
mission to fix limits on the amount of specu- 
lative “trading” that may be done. The Com- 
mission has construed this to mean that it 
has the authority to set limits on the amount 
of buying or selling that may be done and 
on the size of positions that may be held. 
All of the Commission’s speculative limit 
orders, dating back to 1938, have been based 
upon this interpretation. The bill would 
clarify the act in this regard. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The committee amendments are of a tech- 
nical nature: (1) correcting spelling, punc- 
tuation, and similar matters; (2) restricting 
the issuance of cease-and-desist orders for 
manipulation or attempted manipulation to 
cases where the evidence is such as to result 
in an order denying trading privileges or sus- 
pending or revoking registration; (3) elimi- 
nating a reference to section 9a (that section 
having been stricken from the bill before it 
passed the House of Representatives); and 
(4) providing an effective date 120 days after 
enactment (to allow time for necessary 
changes in regulations and procedures). 


BACKGROUND 


Futures trading has existed in some com- 
Modities for more than 100 years. In the 
principal agricultural products, such trading 
is now at a record level of about $75 billion 
annually with about 16 million transactions. 
This trading affects not only producers, mer- 
chandisers, and processors of these commodi- 
ties, but also has it effect on consumers. From 
this trading prices are derived and published 
throughout the world. By using these mar- 
kets, handlers of the actual commodity can 
reduce the hazards of in the value 
of the product with which they are con- 
cerned. The protection of inventory values 
thus obtained tends to reduce the price 
spread between what the producers get and 
the consumers pay. 


HISTORY AND NEED FOR REGULATION 


The greater part of the currently enormous 
volume of futures trading is done by tens 
of thousands of speculators buying or sell- 
ing as dictated by their opinions of whether 
prices will advance or decline. Inevitably this 
basically speculative feature of the markets, 
on occasions, leads to attempts—sometimes 
successful—to artificially influence prices. 
The markets also provide a backdrop against 
which confidence games have been operated, 
and they have been the scene of economic 
struggles by powerful opposing groups. 

The first step to curb these undesirable 
activities was taken in 1922 under the Grain 
Futures Act which in 1936 was renamed the 
Commodity Exchange Act, with the addition 
of a number of new agricultural commodi- 
ties being brought under its provisions and 
the regulatory authority being substantially 
strengthened. The inauguration of regula- 
tion by law also spurred some commodity 
exchanges to begin a program of self-regula- 
tion, 

The 45 years of regulation has accom- 
plished much improvement in the integrity 
and efficiency of the futures trading system 
and has reduced abusive occurrences, Highly 
significant is the fact that this regulation 
has accompanied—if not actually caused— 
a steady growth in trading by both specu- 
lators and members of the industry. 
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TWO FACES OF VIOLENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a copy of the speech which I 
made in Florida on yesterday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two Faces OF VIOLENCE 


(Remarks of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Demo- 
crat of Montana, at the Potato Chip 
Institute International Conference, Bal 
Harbour, Fla., January 22, 1968) 

I ask you to examine with me, today, the 
two faces of violence which confront the 
nation—the ugly business in Viet Nam and 
the ugly business in the nation’s urban cen- 
ters. These issues are back-to-back on the 
coin of contemporary crisis. No matter what 
our personal pursuits, these issues involve us 
deeply. 

Tt does not take a crystal ball to see that, 
as we enter the new year, the outlook in 
either case is not very reassuring. The trends 
of the war in Viet Nam continue to push us 
further into the bog of Southeast Asia. By 
the same token, the fever of social discon- 
tent and the terror of random and runaway 
crime are unabated in many of the nation’s 
cities. As the chill of winter gives way to 
spring and summer, a recrudescence of the 
violence which is inherent in this situation 
is to be expected. 

There is the prospect of more mob action 
and rioting in the pattern of mid-1967. If 
violence of that kind occurs again, it will 
be su again. The protection of the 
right of the citizen to be secure in his person 
is the first responsibility of government— 
federal, state, or local. Let there be no doubt, 
therefore, that the use of force will unleash 
the counterforce of constituted authority. 

Let there be no doubt either, however, as to 
the limitations of force in the kind of situa- 
tion which plagued many cities of the nation 
last summer. The right of the citizen to be 
secure has never been and can never be ade- 
quately protected by police power alone. 
Rather, it is a right which is best protected 
in and by a community which is right for all 
its citizens. 

The first responsibility of responsible gov- 
ernment, therefore, is not the last. While it 
will be concerned with the immediate pro- 
tection of people and their property, a re- 
sponsible government will also be concerned 
with building the kind of communities in 
which all people can live in personal decency 
and harmonious dignity. It will be concerned 
with the adequacy and equity of the educa- 
tional opportunities which are available to all 
young people. It will be concerned with the 
well-being of the unemployed, the poor and 
the helpless. It will be concerned with the 
protection of the health of the community, 
yes, including the right of all children to be 
safe from rats. It will be concerned with 
playgrounds and parks and the wise guidance 
of young people when guidance is not other- 
wise available to them. 

The responsibility for meeting these and 
other urgent needs of the cities obviously 
does not rest with the federal government 
alone. Every American, every private associa- 
tion of Americans, every state and every mu- 
nicipal government, shares the responsibility. 
Indeed, I wish that rather than the federal 
government, individuals, state and local gov- 
ernments, and other institutions of our so- 
ciety would take the great preponderance of 
the burden. Nevertheless, the interests of 
the entire nation demand that the responsi- 
bility be met somewhere. To the extent that 
it is not adequately met elsewhere, it is going 
to be met by the federal government. 

The problem which confronts us in the 
nation’s cities is the safety of the streets and 
it is larger than the safety of the streets. The 
problem is crime and it is larger than crime. 
The problem is control of mobs and riots and 
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it is larger than mobs and riots. In the last 
analysis, the problem is nothing less than 
the transformation of those great centers of 
population which have become places of in- 
creasing hostility to decent human habita- 
tion if not to human survival itself. 

The problem is vast and it is urgent. It 
involves directly Americans who are gather- 
ing in increasing numbers in and around the 
urban centers of the nation. That is where 
most Americans are now domiciled. That is 
where most Americans now make their liv- 
ing. What is already the case today will be 
even more so tomorrow. 

If the urban problem is complex in 1968, 
think of what it will be like a few years 
hence, The turn of the century is less than 
33 years away and by the year 2000, it is ex- 
pected that over 150 million persons will have 
been added to the nation’s present popula- 
tion of 200 million. Where else but in and 
around the cities will this great increase be 
lodged? What does this imminent growth in 
numbers mean in terms of urban transpor- 
tation, water supply, air supply, safe streets, 
publio health, housing, recreation or what- 
ever 

It is readily apparent what it means. It 
means that there will be either a dynamic 
concentration of public leadership and great 
human and material resources on the diffi- 
culties of the urban areas or there will be na- 
tional disaster. 

I happen to come from a State with great 
open spaces and a small population and, 
hence, few of the immediate ills which 
plague the metropolitan centers. Yet, it 
would be short-sighted in the extreme to 
assume that any region in this country— 
urban, suburban or rural—is immune to the 
catastrophe which threatens in metropolitan 
areas. We are one nation. We are all in it to- 
gether. In the end, if the bell tolls, it will not 
toll for the cities alone, or the suburbs alone, 
or for New York, Chicago, Detroit or San 
ps ate alone. In the end, it will toll for all 
of us. 

The pressing need is for a well-rounded 
national program which, when coupled with 
the initiatives and efforts of the cities and 
states and private associations, will be ade- 
quate to meet the explosive situation in the 
urban areas. A beginning has been made 
under the Kennedy-Johnson Administra- 
tions. In the last two Congresses a substan- 
tial legislative base has been laid. Like all 
beginnings, it has its flaws, inadequacies and 
excesses, Nevertheless, the beginning is sig- 
nificant. 

Speaking in all frankness for the Senate, 
I want to say that Republicans as well as 
Democrats share in this achievement, Under 
the leadership of Senator Everett Dirksen, 
Republican Senators along with Democrats, 
have approached the problem with a mini- 
mum of partisanship and a deep sense of na- 
tional responsibility. Not a few of the meas- 
ures which have passed owe their enactment 
2 cooperative votes of Republican Sen- 
ators. 

I regret to say that, while we have made a 
beginning, the problem of the follow-through 
has been difficult. No matter how much we 
have tried to avoid it, the Vietnamese con- 
flict has brought about a diversion of initia- 
tive, energy and public attention, not to 
speak of funds, from the pressing problems of 
the cities. President Johnson has tried to 
deal with the conflicting demands on the 
nation’s will and resources by practicing 
budgetary restraints and economics in spend- 
ing and by pinpointing those federal pro- 
grams which will have maximum impact on 
the urban problem at minimum cost. The 
President has centered attention, for exam- 
ple, on a Model Cities Program which can 
improve the housing, jobs, education and 
health care of millions of the poor, at a cost of 
approximately $100 per person affected. The 
President’s Rent Supplement Program is de- 
signed to stimulate private enterprise to con- 
struct and operate decent housing for low 
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income families. It is estimated that every 
$600 of rent supplements will allow private 
industry to construct and maintain housing 
worth twenty times that much. 

The President’s “Safe Streets and Crime 
Control” proposal gives emphasis to the needs 
of local law enforcement and rehabilitation; 
its enactment will stimulate localities 
throughout the nation to strengthen and to 
improve police departments and to modern- 
ize their technologies. May I say that, in my 
judgment, it is high time that this effort 
is to be made. All too often, the police are 
inadequately equipped and supported by 
their communities. All too often, they are 
miade the scapegoats for situations for which 
they have no responsibility. All too often, 
the stereotyped cry of “police brutality” goes 
up as a cloak for irresponsible hostility to- 
wards the police or simply because there is 
no one else handy to blame. All too often, 
the police must take great personal risks and 
perform onerous tasks without adequate 
training and under working conditions and 
at rates of pay which border on the disgrace- 
ful. A change in that state of affairs is an 
essential part of a change for the better in 
the environment of the cities and the Presi- 
dent's proposal on safe streets and crime con- 
trol is designed to help bring about the 
change. 

What needs to be done in the nation’s 
cities will not come cheap. The over-all pro- 
gram set forth by the President is costly. So, 
too, however, is the cost of inertia, neglect, 
and indifference. What, for example, is the 
price of the burned- out cities of the summer 
of 1967? What is the monetary value of the 
property which was damaged or destroyed? 
What of the lives, many innocent, which 
were forfeit? And what of the residue of 
racial suspicion, hostility, and hate which 
remains after the nightmares of Newark, De- 
troit, and a dozen other places? 

Compare, too, the two or three billions es- 
pecially earmarked for the urgent needs of 
America's cities with the cost of the war in 
Viet Nam which now claims more than $25 
billion a year out of the federal budget. That 
brings me to the other face of violence which 
confronts the nation—to Viet Nam. I wish 
that I could tell you that the problem of 
Viet Nam was on the way to solution, The 
fact is, however, that the trend of the war 
is still upward, still expansive. It is true that 
there has been a spate of rumors in recent 
weeks on the possibility of peace talks. It is 
to be hoped that they will lead to some tan- 
gible result. I know that President Johnson 
wishes that they might lead to tangible re- 
sults. I would be less than frank, however, 
if I did not say that as yet, there are no clear 
indications of tangible results. 

In the meantime, the conflict continues ‘to 
edge upward, in the pattern of recent years. 
What was, less than three years ago, a war 
among Vietnamese, has grown into what is 
basically a war between the United States, 
in concert with allies, against Vietnamese. 

As late as May 1965, there were only 45,000 

US. troops in Viet Nam. By the end of 1966, 
the number had risen to 400,000. It is around 
485,000 today and the total is scheduled to 
go to 525,000 by mid-1968. These figures do 
not include the U.S. military establishment 
of many thousands in Thailand. Nor do they 
include the vast naval and air-support forces 
for Viet Nam which are posted in bases 
throughout the Pacific, from Honolulu west- 
ward. 
As the depth of our involvement has 
grown, so, too has the extent of our casualties. 
In mid-1965, the South Vietnamese allies 
suffered eight combat deaths for every Amer- 
ican killed in action. In 1966, the ratio had 
changed to two South Vietnamese killed in 
action for each American. Last year, American 
combat deaths were on a par with our South 
Vietnamese allies, 

Over-all, the figure for U.S. dead now stands 
at more than 16,000 and the total of all 
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U.S. casualties, including wounded, is ap- 
proaching 120,000. For all of the Korean War, 
the comparable figure was 160,000. That fig- 
ure, moreover, was reached only after the 
conflict had pitted our forces not only against 
the North Koreans but also against great 
numbers of Chinese in Korea. In Viet Nam 
by contrast, not only have the Chinese not 
been directly engaged, even the regular North 
Vietnamese armies under General Giap have 
not been fully engaged against us in South 
Viet Nam. 

The cost of the war in dollars has come 
high. Early in 1966, with 235,000 American 
troops stationed in Viet Nam, the generally 
estimated annual expenditure for military 
operations was $13 billion. Towards the end 
of 1967 with more than 400,000 American 
troops present, however, the annual rate of 
expenditures was calculated at $21 billion. 
Today, with 484,000 American combat per- 
sonnel engaged, the monthly rate of ex- 
penditure could be about $2.5 billion, 

The vast spending in Viet Nam has raised 
the budget of the Defense Department to 
over $70 billion, a figure which represents 
more than 60 per cent of all federal expendi- 
tures. The spending for the war not only 
lies at the root of the federal budgetary diffi- 
culties, it also has been a major inflationary 
force in the nation’s economy and has had 
a most adverse effect on the nation’s inter- 
national financial position. The President’s 
requests for curbs on foreign travel and in- 
vestment, for example, would appear largely 
attributable to the war in Viet Nam. 

For the present, nevertheless, there is no 
alternative to the continuance of vast ex- 
penditures for military operations in Viet 
Nam, As long as the policies of this nation 
require young Americans to risk their lives 
in that distant land, financial considerations 
will remain secondary. We can and we will do 
what must be done to meet the costs of 
those policies. 

I have pointed out that the solution of the 
problem of American cities lies in a deepen- 
ing public commitment. The solution of the 
problem of Viet Nam may well involve, in 
my judgment, the avoidance of a deepening 
of an already great commitment. To end the 
violence, actual and incipient, in our cities, 
we need to mobilize our resolve and our re- 
sources—federal, state, local and private—as 
one nation and one people. By contrast, the 
first step in ending the violence in Viet Nam 
may well be the exercise of great restraint 
to keep from getting more deeply involved, 
not only in Viet Nam but throughout South- 
east Asia. 

It is for that reason that I have joined 
Senator Cooper of Kentucky in urging that 
the use of aerial bombardment be pinpointed 
to the support of our forces in South Viet 
Nam and to the entry points of the infiltra- 
tion routes which lead from North Viet Nam, 
That is not the kind of aerial and naval 
bombardment which heretofore has been 
carried on against North Viet Nam, Hereto- 
fore the bombing has been extended 
throughout Viet Nam to within five seconds 
of the Chinese borders and our planes haye 
even been brought down inside Chinese ter- 
ritory. Nevertheless, the massive bombing 
campaign against North Viet Nam has not 
accomplished either its military objective of 
stopping the infiltration or its political ob- 
jective of bringing North Viet Nam to the 
conference table, It has been morally cata- 
strophic and as it has spread and intensified, 
it has generated the risk of additional U.S. 
involvement. 

Because I believe that the interests of the 
United States require that the war be re- 
strained rather than enlarged, I was de- 
lighted that Prince Norodom Sihanouk of 
Cambodia, one of the ablest national leaders 
of Asia, invited President Johnson to send 
an emissary to discuss the avoidance of a 
spillover of the conflict into Cambodia. It 
would be my hope that the cordial agreement 
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which he reached with the President's Am- 
bassador, Chester Bowles, will have that effect 
and that the agreement’s constructive 
achievements will not be undone by gratui- 
tous interpretation. 

I am frank to say that I do not know how, 
when or in what circumstances.an honorable 
solution will be found to the conflict in Viet 
Nam. I am persuaded, however, that it is not 
going to be found in more aerial bombard- 
ment. We have already dropped more than 
100 pounds of explosives for every inhabitant 
of Viet Nam, north and south. The total 
tonnage which has fallen to date on that 
primitive land is greater than that used by 
the United States in the European theater 
throughout all of World War II and three 
times that in the entire Pacific theater. 

If an answer to Viet Nam is not going to 
be found in the bombing of the North, I am 
persuaded, too, that it will not be found by 
extending the war even further afield, 
whether into Cambodia, Laos or North Viet 
Nam, not to speak of China. In short, I do not 
believe that the restoration of a rational 
peace in this tragic situation lies along the 
road of ever-widening war. 

After a visit to Viet Nam in 1965, with 
several Senate colleagues, we stated the view 
that the military problem which confronted 
the nation was not one of applying increased 
U.S. pressure to a defined military situation, 
but rather of pressing against a military 
situation which is, in effect, open ended. 

Two years later, that is still the problem. 
The logical consequence of greater American 
involvement is still greater American involve- 
ment. At some point in this process, if it 
continues, the escalator may well go out of 
control. The war could then spread through- 
out the Asian mainland and push headlong 
toward a catastrophic world conflict, 

Neither our national interests nor the in- 
terests of international peace and order are 
served by permitting ourselves to be drawn 
by the actions of others ever deeper into 
Southeast Asia, It ought to be for us—not 
for others—to decide how far we will go and 
when we will stop going further. In my judg- 
ment, if there is a first step out of the 
dilemma of Viet Nam, it is to blow the whistle 
now on further involvement, We need to limit 
our participation in this conflict to South 
Viet Nam. We need to restore the emphasis 
of the struggle to what it was in the first 
Pplace—a conflict of Vietnamese with Viet- 
namese, to be resolved primarily by Viet- 
namese in accordance with the concepts of 
the Geneva agreements. 

That is why negotiations must be sought— 
and they are—by this nation. They must be 
sought not in deference to those who are 
hostile to us but, in all good sense, in our 
own national interests and in the interests 
of the Vietnamese people, north and south, 
who have suffered, along with us, most 
cruelly. Finally, we owe a continuing effort 
for peace to the world because a conflict of 
this kind is not circumscribed and contains 
the seeds of world conflict. 

It was for that reason, may I say, that 
I introduced a resolution in the Senate 
some months ago asking that a formal 
initiative be undertaken by our gov- 
ernment in the United Nations Security 
Council in an effort to bring about negotia- 
tions either in that forum or at a Geneva 
Conference, or in any other appropriate 
setting, Incidentally, President Johnson had 
first undertaken this initiative in January 
1966. Eighty-two Senators voted for my reso- 
lution and none opposed it. I regret that 
circumstances have apparently not permitted 
the taking of the initiative which was urged 
by that resolution. I regret that, for what- 
ever the reasons, many weeks have gone by 
and the U.N., in the sense of taking formal 
action under the Charter, continues as it 
has since the outset, to remain oblivious to 
the breakdown of peace in Viet Nam. 

In my judgment, it is long past due for 
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nations to stand up and be counted on the 
question of peace in Viet Nam. I see no 
reason why a confrontation of the United 
States, North Viet Nam, the Soviet Union, 
China, and all others directly or indirectly 
involved in Viet Nam, which will make clear 
to the world who is prepared to negotiate a 
solution to the Vietnamese problem and who 
is not, cannot initially occur in the United 
Nations Security Council. There is precedent 
for inviting non-members of the U.N. and 
even non-nations to meet for discussions be- 
fore that body. 

As it is, each day that goes by will see 
a further strain on the few restraints which 
remain in this barbarous war. On the basis 
of past experience, each day that goes by 
without a cease-fire is likely to see twenty 
Americans Killed and one hundred and 
twenty-five wounded, plus a like number of 
South Vietnamese soldiers, not to speak of 
the enemy casualties and the countless 
civilians caught in the cross-fires of war. 

As at home in the crisis in our cities, we 
have an obligation to ourselves and to our 
children to face up to the situation. We have 
‘an obligation to leave no stone unturned, no 
avenue unexplored, no effort unmade in 
seeking a negotiated end to this long night 
of violence in which we find ourselves, ten 
thousand miles from home. 


SENATOR MANSFIELD’'S APPEAR- 
ANCE ON “ISSUES AND ANSWERS” 
TV PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the transcript of the “Issues 
and Answers” TV program in which I 
participated on January 14, 1968. 

There being no objection, the trans- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

From the ABC radio and television program 
“Issues and Answers,” Jan, 14, 1968] 
ISSUES AND ANSWERS 

Guest: Senator Mike Mansfield (D. Mont.) 
Senate Majority Leader. 

Interviewed by: Bob Clark, ABC Capitol 
Hill Correspondent; John Scali, ABC Diplo- 
matic Correspondent, 

Mr. Scatr. Senator Mansfield, welcome to 
“Issues and Answers.” 

As the new session of Congress is about to 
open, what, in your view, are the prospects 
that it will bog down in election-year poli- 
tics, perhaps over a battle on whether there 
should or should not be a tax increase? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, there is always 
that possibility, but I think that the politics 
attributable to the Congress has always been 
over-emphasized. There is a little politics 
every year. There may be a little more this 
year, but I don't think it will intervene with 
the normal processes to any extent. 

Mr. Scarr. Well, how about that tax in- 
crease? Do you think Congress will go along? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is a matter that 
must originate in the House first. I am hope- 
ful that the Congress will go along because 
I think that the stability of the dollar is of 
immediate interest and I certainly would 
rather have a tax increase than to pay more 
than a tax increase in inflated prices. 

Mr. CLARK. You have given some indication 
in the past that you would like to see a tax 
boost bigger than ten per cent. Do you think 
‘ten per cent will be enough? 

Senator MaNnsFIELD. I should think the 
President would ask for what he needed and 
I think, from all I can gather, ten per cent 
would be enough, but I think it is far better, 
as I said before, to pay taxes and keep the 
dollar sound, than to not pay taxes and pay 
the cost and then some in inflated prices. 

Mr. CLARK. Well, isn't there a likelihood 
that the Administration is going to have to 
compromise that ten per cent figure or it 
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will be compromised in Congress in order to 
pass any tax increase at all? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, all that the Pres- 
ident, Mr. Johnson, can do is propose. It will 
be up to Mr, Mills and the Congress to dis- 
pose. 

Mr. Scarr. Do you think the Republicans 
may make a party issue of the tax fight? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I don’t think so 
because they recognize the need, as well as 
does the Administration, and I am quite sure 
that they will be found in the ranks doing 
what is good for the country. 

Mr. CLank. Well, don’t you think there is a 
strong temptation for those 187 Republicans 
in the House to play politics with the tax 
boost? There certainly seems to be consider- 
able sentiment over there to let the Adminis- 
tration stew in inflation through the election 
year. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, but the Adminis- 
tration won’t be alone in stewing through 
the inflation. The American people will, and 
I think that the 187 will rise above politics 
and adhere pretty much to principle. 

Mr. Scar. Would you say the President is 
going to have to take some more vigorous 
steps to cut government spending in order 
to get his tax increase? cot 

Senator MANSFIELD, I would point out the 
President took the first step himself last 
year when he was the one who advocated 
to the Congress and asked the Appropria- 
tions Committee in the Senate to put in a 
two per cent cut in personnel, Civil Service 
personnel, and a ten per cent cut across the 
board, so I think the President has been in 
the forefront in trying to bring about cuts 
wherever possible. 

Mr. CLanxk. What if you don’t get a tax in- 
crease to control inflation? Do you think the 
Administration would then give some serious 
thought to price and wage controls? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I have advocated 
that for some months now and I imagine, 
if conditions get to be bad enough, they 
would have to reconsider their opposition to 
wage and price controls. 

Mr. ScaLr. Is the President considering 
such controls now from what you can tell, 
Senator? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, not that I know 


Mr. CLARK, The President has given very 
strong indications to some members of Con- 
gress that he will recommend some sort of 
a special tax on tourists and on travel 
abroad by Americans. How does this idea 
strike you? 

Senator MANSFIELD, I think we will have to 
go very carefully on that one. I am not at 
all certain that that would bring in what the 
Administration would have in mind, nor 
do I think it would be a good tax because 
it would hit the students and teachers and 
others who have made plans, looked forward 
to going overseas on study missions, vaca- 
tions and the like, and this is a question 
we will have to handle with the greatest of 
discretion, 

Mr, CLank. Do you think as of today it 
would be doubtful that Congress would pass 
a tourist tax? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I do. 

Mr. Scart. Well, do you think that some 
additional steps are necessary, however, in 
order to meet the balance of payments? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, I do and I think 
one of the steps which could be put into 
Operation is to bring about a reduction of 
our armed forces and their personnel in 
Europe. We have approximately 700,000 mili- 
tary personnel and dependents there at the 
present time. It is quite a drain on us. I 
understand Mr. Katzenbach talked this over 
with Bonn and the Bonn Government said 
they would give it serious consideration. 
Then they came up with the bright idea 
again that it might be well for the Central 
German Bank to buy bonds at interest, re- 
turning a profit, a nice profit which, I think, 
begs the question and begs the respon- 
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sibility which the Germans should assume 
if we are to maintain our troops there, which 
I don’t think we should, 

Mr. Scarr. Well, do you think, then, that we 
should take quick and very vigorous steps to 
bring back some of the troops that we have 
stationed in West Germany? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Not quick and vigorous 
steps but over a graduated period of time 
bring about a gradual reduction. 

Mr. CLARK. How about some of the heavy 
troop commitments we have in other parts 
of the world. Would you like to see some of 
those 50,000 troops we have in South Korea 
brought home to help ease the balance of 
payments problem? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, no, because the 
only two places where we have really heavy 
commitments are in Vietnam and in Western 
Europe and as far as the Koreans are con- 
cerned, I have an idea that at least in part 
those two divisions are up there as a quid 
pro quo for the two Korean Divisions the 
one Marine brigade, plus naval units, which 
are down in South Vietnam. 

Mr, CLARK. Do you think bringing any 
troops home from Korea might be too much 
of a temptation to the Chinese Communists 
or the North Koreans in that part of the 
world? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, not at all, because 
I think the South Koreans are very capable 
of looking after their own interests, They 
are a hard-fighting, rugged bunch, 

Mr. Scar. Well, how do you meet the argu- 
ment, Senator Mansfield, that if we with- 
drew troops from Western Europe we send a 
big shiver through the entire area and tempt 
the Russians to engage in some sort of for- 
eign adventure? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I don't place much in 
that kind of an argument. After all the 
Western Europeans have been telling us 
about the detente which has taken place 
with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
We find that West Germany, for example, has 
exchanged ambassadors with Rumania and is 
on the verge of exchanging ambassadors with 
Yugoslavia. 

I think that they just like to keep us there 
to maintain the burden, to assume the pri- 
mary responsibility, whereas it is my belief 
that they should maintain the primary re- 
sponsibility: and live up to their commit- 
ments, which none of them have. 

Mr. CLARK. Senator, is the Senate going to 
bog down in a filibuster at the opening bell 
over the Civil Rights Bill that you have al- 
ready said will be the opening business of 
Congress? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, it is hard to say. 
Title V is the pending business. There will be 
lengthy debate. How long remains to be seen. 

Mr. CLARK, Is it your hope that the very 
limited’ Civil Rights Bill that has already 
been passed by the House will move through 
the Senate without any efforts to add an open 
housing provision? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, that is my per- 
sonal hope, because I don’t think we have 
the votes for an open housing amendment 
and if we got into a fight on that, it would 
endanger the chances of Title V which is in 
trouble enough as it is. 

Mr. CLARK. Well, does this mean that open 
housing is dead, as a concept of any sort in 
this session of Congress? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I wouldn't say 80, 
but I would hope it would be reported out 
on its own and be considered on its own, 

Mr. Scarr, If Congress does nothing on an 
open housing bill, won't this add fuel to the 
militant black power advocates around the 
country, and perhaps contribute to a feeling 
— only violence will move the Congress to 
act 

Senator MANSFIELD: Oh, I don’t think it will 
have that effect one way or the other, but 
only time will tell. 

Mr. CLank. Well, Senator, you have said 
you are going to push hard to get this Con- 
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gress out by August 1. If you pass this one 
Civil Rights Bill, are you really going to take 
the chance of tying the Senate up again later 
with what would certainly be a fullblown 
filibuster against an open housing bill that 
was presented on its own? 

Senator MANSFIELD, I'll take all legislation 
as it is reported out of the committees and 
approved by the Policy Committee to the 
floor of the Senate for consideration. After 
all, if a committee considers a bill and re- 
ports it out, then I think it is entitled to con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Scant. There have been many predic- 
tions, Senator, that there will be big riots 
and perhaps even street battles this summer 
over the race issue. Can Congress in your 
view ease this threat by passing the Anti- 
Crime and Anti-Riots Bills that it has before 
it? 

Senator MANSFELD. Oh, yes, and I am sorry 
that we haven't faced up to those bills yet, 
but I am very hopeful that we will this year. 
But I would point out that if there are riots 
and violence in the city streets this year, 
that the primary responsibility there lies not 
with the federal government, but with the 
cities, the counties and the states themselves, 
and that is something we ought to keep in 
mind. 

I would say, for example, that in the De- 
troit situation of some months ago the Presi- 
dent was criticized for the action he took, but 
I think he acted admirably, I think he did 
the right thing at the right time and he did 
not act until he was asked to by the appro- 
priate state authorities. 

Mr. Scarr. What sort of anti-crime package 
will Congress pass this year? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I am hoping Title V 
will protect civil rights workers. I am hopeful 
that the crime in the streets bill which the 
President is very much interested in will be 
reported out of the committee, and any other 
measures along that line which will be of 
value. 

Mr. Scarr. Senator Mansfield, Governor 
Romney appears to be laying heavy emphasis 
on the crime in the streets issue, as he opens 
his New Hampshire campaign. In your view, 
could this single issue become more impor- 
tant to the voter than, for example, even 
Vietnam? 

Senator MANSFIELD. It could be just as im- 
portant as Vietnam but may I say that the 
President, Mr. Johnson, has also been empha- 
sizing and reemphasizing time and time 
again his deep interest in legislation from 
the Congress to cope with crime in the 
streets. 

Mr, CLARK. Governor Romney also told the 
Mi Legislature this last week, warned 
them very strongly that they have to pass an 
open housing bill to counter the threat of 
more violence in the ghettos from the mili- 
tants, Is this something that concerns you 
as you think about an open housing bill? 

Senator MaNnsFIELp. Well, I think that has 
been overemphasized in the matter of free 
housing. After all, what Mr. Romney has 
done is to bring before his legislature a state 
question. It is a national question, but the 
responsibility, I would say, in the b 
lies at the local levels. 

Mr. CLARK. Do you think there is a trend 
in the direction of letting cities, local com- 
munities and states handle this open hous- 
ing issue, and veer away from a federal open 
housing law? 

Senator Mansrietp. Yes, there are indica- 
tions that is taking place. 

Mr. CLARK. Do you think that is the better 
way to deal with this problem? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think eve 
local is better than national if it could be 
done that way because then you are in con- 
tact with people who are more conversant 
with the problems, the difficulties, and the 
ones who would have to be considered in any 
solution. 

Mr. Scalr. While Congress was out of ses- 
sion President Johnson said if private indus- 
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try doesn’t succeed in finding jobs for un- 
employed members of the ghettos, that 
some way would have to be found to put 
these unemployed on the federal payroll. 
What do you think of this approach? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I have given it no 
thought. I recall the observation, but I 
couldn’t say anything unless I had some 
details to go from. 

Mr. CLARK. Do you expect that the Presi- 
dent will ask this Congress for 

Senator MANSFIELD. I haven’t the slightest 
idea. 

Mr. CLARK, For any program. 

You still have lying latent up there the 
program sponsored by Senator Clark of Penn- 
sylvania, as I recall, that would be an emer- 
gency sort of a crash program to supply 
jobs for the unemployed in ghettos at the 
cost of something like 2.5 billion dollars a 
year. Do you think that program has any 
prospect of being revived this year? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I would doubt it. 

Mr. Scarr. Well, do you think there is an 
increased responsibility that the government 
has to accept to find jobs for the disad- 
vantaged? 

Senator Mansrretp. Not necessarily, I think 
that there is too much responsibility being 
thrown on the Central Government and I 
think some of its initiative should go back 
to the local areas and the people resident 
therein rather than to bring everything to 
Washington for consideration and disposal. 

Mr. CLARK. There is going to be much 
howling in this session of Congress as there 
was in the last session for further cuts in 
government spending, Do you see any areas 
in the Federal Government that haven’t been 
cut too deeply already, that offer some pros- 
pect for further substantial economies? 

Senator MANSFIELD, Well, there isn’t much 
in the way of areas which you can cut be- 
cause last year the President cut and cut 
and did the best he possibly could to bring 
things into line, but he only has about $21 
billion out of the $135 billion budget to work 
his will in. He has done what he can; he 
will do what he can, and no one is more 
interested in the economy than is the 
President. 

Mr. CLARK. How about the space program? 
Do you thin 

Senator MANSFIELD, I think it can be cut 
considerably. 

Mr. CLARK. By several hundred million 
dollars? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr, CLaxk. Won't you be surrendering the 
Space race in that way, Senator, to the 
Russians? 

Senator MAansrretp. I think we ought to get 
away from this pride and glory about being 
first in this and that and e else 
and get down to bedrock and do what has 
to be done and forget this idea of a race. 

Mr. CLARK, If we did make further deep 
cuts in the space program, it would mean, I 
believe, all of our space projects, the major 
space projects, the so-called manned project 
in space, all expire in 1970. We would sort 
of run out of any further big adventures in 
space at that time. 

Senator MaNnsFIeLp. Well, let's work this 
slow and steady and sure and get away from 
the prestige and hyperbole connected with 
the space program. 

Mr. Scarr, Senator, the Administration 
now apparently is in secret diplomatic con- 
tact with the North Vietnamese Government 
over Hanoi’s professed willingness to begin 
talks if we stop the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. 

Would you favor stopping the bombing 
just in order to get the North Vietnamese 
to the conference table? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, yes, I would, and 
I think that now that the North Vietnamese 
have shifted from the use of the conditional 
“could” to the positive “will,” and it has been 
corroborated twice since the North Vietnam- 
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ese Foreign Minister made that suggestion, 
that we ought to. 

Mr. CLARK. Well, Senator, you have been 
opposed to any temporary bombing pause. 
This has been your position, as I understand 
it, in recent months, on the grounds that if 
it didn't succeed in getting the Communists 
to the peace table there would be more pres- 
sure for escalation of the war. Have you now 
changed your mind about this? 

Senator MANSFELD, No. I advocate a per- 
manent stop in the bombing because I think 
that militarily it has not accomplished its 
objective. Politically, I think it is very risky, 
and morally, I think it is quite calamitous. 

Mr. CLARK. One of your colleagues in the 
Senate, John Sherman Cooper, who has 
agreed with you about the necessity for a 
permanent rather than a temporary halt, 
yesterday changed his position. He now wants 
a temporary halt in the bombing to test the 
sincerity of Hanoi in wanting to go to the 
peace table. Would you disagree with that? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I doubt that John 
Sherman Cooper has changed his position at 
all and I agree with what he has advocated 
consistently and that is to stop the bombing 
in the North, confine it to the DMZ and along 
the 17th parallel and the Ho Chi Minh Trails 
coming down through Laos. In other words, 
to concentrate and consolidate in South Viet- 
nam because it is my understanding that we 
are in Vietnam to maintain the integrity 
and the independence of South Vietnam, 

Mr; CLank. As I understand his position 
and the statement he made yesterday, he is 
now for a total halt in the bombing. 

Senator MANSFELD. A total halt in the 
bombing, yes. The North. 

Mr. CLank. In the past he has been in favor 
of continuing bombing of supply lines and 
this sort of thing. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, I didn’t get that 
idea. I didn’t get that idea. I thought it was 
in line with the Foreign Minister of North 
Vietnam’s suggestion that it would apply to 
North Vietnam. 

Mr. Scarr. Senator, do you think it is wrong 
then to demand some reciprocal military 
move by the North Vietnamese to tone down 
their half of the war, to show their sincerity? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I think that the 
Administration has a point there, but I go 
back to what has been said, I believe, by both 
the President and the Secretary of State on a 
number of occasions, certainly by Mr. Rusk, 
that if they would just give us one sign, one 
small indication—and I think this could per- 
haps be considered in that light. 

Mr. Scatr. Do you mean an offer to talk 
should be construed as that one small 
sign—— 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Scarr, And should enough—— 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Scatr. To force us 
4 MANSFIELD. And I am quite cer- 

Mr. ScaLr. To stop the bombing and begin 
the talks. 

Senator Maxsr Io. Yes, and I am quite 
certain that the Administration is looking 
into this matter very carefully and is using 
whatever channels it can privately to see 
just what the possibilities are. 

Mr. Scarr. Do you interpret the offer from 
Hanoi then as a sincere one and not as a 
clever propaganda trap as some of the skep- 
tics profess to see? 

Senator MANSFIELD. It is hard to say. 

Mr. CLARK. Some critics of the war profess 
to see signs that the Administration really 
isn’t sincere in wanting to go to the peace 
table and that it is looking for excuses not 
to stop the bombing. You would disagree 
with that, I take it? 

Senator Mansrretp. I certainly would. No 
one is more sincere than President Johnson, 
who is exploring every effort, every avenue 
he can to try and find a way to the nego- 
tiating table. 
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This is one which I am sure he has given 
serious consideration to. 

Mr. Scatr. Some captured Viet Cong docu- 
ments have spoken about the idea of a coali- 
tion government as one way out of this im- 
passe if you want to call it that. 

Would you favor broadening or convincing 
the South Vietnamese to broaden the govern- 
ment to take in members of the Viet Cong? 

Senator MANSFIELD, Oh, yes, I would, be- 
cause, after all, the great majority of the 
people who are opposing us down there are 
Viet Cong. When we went into Vietnam in 
1965—that is, undertook bombing—there was 
only one recognizable North Vietnamese unit 
down there. I would say that outside of the 
54,000 North Vietnamese troops now in and 
around South Vietnam, that there probably 
would be in addition to that at least 250,000 
Viet Cong troops of all types. 

Mr. CLank. Do you believe we should press 
the South Vietnamese Government harder 
than we have been pressing them in recent 
weeks to initiate negotiations on their own 
with the Viet Cong to try to get peace talks 
started? 

Senator Mansrietp. I have so advocated 
that Saigon ought to try to get together with 
the NLF to see if the South Vietnamese 
themselves couldn’t do something to bring 
peace to South Vietnam. 

Mr. CLARK. Are you happy with the very 
faint efforts they have made in this behalf? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Not in the least. 

Mr. Scarr. Do you think the United States 
Government should press a lot harder in this 
area? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, it is pretty hard 
for the United States Government to press 
another government. I am sure that it is 
doing all it can under the circumstances. 

Mr. CLARK. Do you think there is anything 
more we could do ourselves to try to initiate 
talks directly with the National Liberation 
Front? 

Senator MansFIELD. No, except pass the res- 
olution, or bring the resolution on Vietnam 
before the Security Council which, if adopted 
by the Security Council, could be a means 
to invite the NLF, Hanoi, China and all the 
others, to the U.N. 

Mr. Scarr. Senator, there appears to be 
some confusion in the past few days over 
what Chester Bowles did or did not promise 
in the way of not engaging in hot pursuit in 
Cambodia. 

Do you know what the answer to this is? 

Senator MansFIetp. No, but I would take 
Bowles’ assertion rather than the statements 
which have been made here in Washington 
by the State Department, since Bowles re- 
turned to New Delhi. 

May I say that I think Chester Bowles, be- 
cause of his Indian contacts, was the best 
possible choice to meet with Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk because, after all, India is the 
Chairman of the ICC, the commission which 
is supposed to supervise the peace in what 
used to be called Indo-China, 

I think that he had a very good meeting 
with Prince Sihanouk and I am delighted 
that out of this has come an agreement which 
seems to indicate that insofar as we possibly 
can do so, we will observe the borders of 
Cambodia and Vietnam and do everything we 
possibly can not to ` 

I would give great credit to Prince Siha- 
nouk, who in my opinion is not only the 
most outstanding and most capable leader in 
all of Southeast Asia, but one of the very 
best in all Asia. 

Mr. Scarr. Do you think then that this 
agreement lays an effective groundwork for 
policing this border through the Interna- 
tional Control Commission, so as to detect 
violations? 

Senator Maxsr r D. That would be up to 
Poland, the third member of the Commis- 
sion, along with India and Canada, and the 
Soviet Union, one of the two co-chairmen of 
the Geneva Conference. If they will come 
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along, there is no question in my mind but 
that the additional helicopters and logistics 
would be forthcoming so that this border 
could be adequately patrolled. 

Mr. Scarr. If the Poles obstruct or refuse 
to go along, do you think that Canada and 
India, voting as a majority of two to one 
should proceed to police the border on their 
own? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I do. 

Mr, OLank. Senator McCarthy has been 
goading some of his fellow war critics in the 
Senate for not supporting his campaign for 
President. 

Why aren't you backing Senator McCarthy? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Because I am 
Lyndon Johnson and Hubert Humphrey. 

Mr. CLARK. Do you think Senator McCarthy 
is a serious candidate for the presidency? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I think he is a 
serious candidate for the presidency. He is a 
good man; he has a lot of good qualities. I 
look upon him as a friend and I think he 
is waging quite a campaign. 

Mr. Scarr, Senator McCarthy said yesterday 
that the Administration in his view is follow- 
ing a policy of seeking to intimidate the 
critics of the war by such moves as the in- 
dictments against Dr. Spock and others. 
Would you agree? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I wouldn’t agree 
with that, As I recall when the Chaplain of 
Yale University, who was indicted along with 
Dr. Spock and the three others, came to 
Washington last year, late last year for that 
demonstration, I believe that he appeared 
before the Justice Department and under- 
took actions which he indicated would make 
him Hable to be arrested under the law. So 
I would assume that Ramsey Clark and the 
Department of Justice are acting in accord 
with the law and certainly it is not a case of 
intimidation. 

Mr. CLank. There is going to be a big 
peace demonstration in Washington tomor- 
row as Congress reconvenes, One of the lead- 
ers, Jeannette Rankin, wants to present a 
peace petition to you. Will you receive that 
petition? 

Senator MANSFIELD, Oh, I will be delighted 
to see Jeannette Rankin. She is an old friend, 
a former colleague, the first woman Con- 
gressman, a woman of distinction and I have 
already written Miss Rankin saying I would 
be delighted to meet with her and I am 
sure she can represent all the others well. 

Mr, CLank. She says she would like to bring 
along as many of her fellow-marchers as pos- 
sible, At least bring them into the Capitol. 
Do you think there should be any limit on 
the number of demonstrators who should be 
permitted in and around the Capitol to- 
morrow? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I am looking forward 
to meeting Jeannette Rankin alone. 

Mr. CLARK. You would like to see the other 
demonstrators kept away from the Capitol 
building itself? 

Senator MaNnsFIe.p, Well, they can see their 
Senators and Congressmen. 

Mr. Scarr. Senator Mansfield, Martin Lu- 
ther King, among others, has said that he 
plans to organize a peace demonstration in 
Washington in February, and he will also 
organize massive anti-poverty demonstra- 
tions in the spring. 

Do such demonstrations in your view have 
any important effect on Congress? 

Senator MANSFELD, No. 

Mr, Scar. Why not, sir? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, because we are 
down in the Congress to think for ourselves, 
to represent the people who send us here 
and when we can’t think for ourselves and 
exercise our best judgment on the basis of 
the facts as we understand them, then I 
think it is time for a change. 

Mr. Scar. Well, do you think they are 
counter productive, they recoil against the 
very purposes for which they have been or- 
ganized? 
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Senator MANSFIELD. I do. 

Mr. CLARK. One of the things Congress is 
going to have to think out for itself in this 
new session is a code of ethics. What would 
you like to see in this code of ethics? 

Senator MANSFELD. Well, John Stennis and 
the Ethics Committee did have a code ready 
to present last November but because of the 
absence of one of the members of the Com- 
mittee it wasn't able to get complete ap- 
proval. It will be brought up though this 
month, I believe. What it contains, I don’t 
know, but I am delighted that this will be 
attended to at long last. 

Mr, CLARK. The word has already leaked out 
that one of the things it does contain is a 
proposal for financial disclosure by members 
of the Senate. 

Senator MANSFELD, That is fine. 

Mr. CLARK, Would you support this? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. CLARK. Do you have any other concerns 
about the Senate that you think should be 
in this bill? 

Senator MANSFIELD: Well, I would say that 
as far as lawyers—Senators and Congressmen 
keeping ties with their law firm and getting 
funds therefrom, that that ought to be 
looked into because there is no regulation 
covering it at the present time. 

Mr. CLaxk. I am sorry, Senator and John, 
our time is now up. Thank you for being with 
us on Issues and Answers. 


THE TIME HAS LONG PASSED FOR 
U.S. ACTION ON COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the cop- 
per strike has been underway since 
July 15, and as the Secretary of Labor 
Pointed out recently, collective bargain- 
tonas a means of settling the dispute has 

The Salt Lake Tribune each day keeps 
a grim box score on the effects of the 
strike in my State. The workers have 
been out for 193 days; the damage to 
Utah’s economy is estimated at more 
than $71 million, to say nothing of ad- 
verse side effects which cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. Each striking 
miner has lost, by the Tribune’s estimate, 
more than $3,776 in wages and, assuming 
that each worker gets a settlement 
amounting to a 10-cent pay increase per 
hour, more than 18 years would be re- 
eared to make up individual losses to 

I have seen estimates that the damage 
to the national economy from the strike 
is more than $300 million. Obviously, 
sharply increased imports of copper are 
worsening our balance-of-payments sit- 
uation. Imports of copper are at the rate 
of over $20 million weekly, well over 
twice the value of weekly imports a year 
ago. At the $20 million per week rate, our 
balance-of-payments deficit over a year’s 
time would amount to $1 billion. 

I am concerned, of course, over the 
losses which have grown out of this long 
drawn out and bitter labor dispute. I am 
more concerned over the human suffer- 
ing which has resulted and whose effects 
will linger long after the strike has been 
settled. Many of the miners have moved 
away from the communities in which 
they lived to find other jobs. Many will 
not return once peace is restored in the 
industry. Many families have had their 
plans for security and education of the 
children wrecked by this controversy. 

Moreover, it seems to me that in this 
struggle the plight of the copperworkers 
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themselves has been largely ignored. 
Wages and working conditions are only 
one issue and, apparently, not the prin- 
cipal one. The copper strike is proving 
to be a testing ground for a high-level 
power struggle which involves the lead- 
ers of organized labor, including George 
Meany, Walter Reuther, and I. W. Abel, 
president of the Steelworkers Union. A 
combination of unions, more than 20 in 
all, are taking part in the copper strike. 
The aim in copper is to force bargaining 
on an industrywide basis for many 
items which have heretofore been the 
subject of negotiation at the local level, 
on a plant-by-plant or unit-by- unit 
basis. 

The approach the unions have em- 
ployed in copper is called coalition bar- 
gaining. The objective is to give the 
unions the power and leverage which now 
is given them where bargaining is indus- 
trywide, such as in automobiles and steel. 
There have been previous inconclusive 
tests of coalition bargaining, notably in 
the case of General Electric in 1966 and 
the Union Carbide Co. in 1967. 

I do not intend to discuss coalition 
bargaining in detail today. Others have 
commented upon it, notably our distin- 
guished colleague, Senator Fannin, of 
Arizona. I question, in view of the wide- 
ly diverse conditions within the copper 
industry, whether coalition bargaining 
is desirable or practical. If we find, how- 
ever, that coalition bargaining is stand- 
ing in the way of a fair settlement in the 
copper dispute, it should be abandoned. 

My chief concern is a satisfactory way 
out of this impasse. As the Senate knows, 
I previously introduced two legislative 
proposals aimed at ending this contro- 
versy, or bringing, at least, a temporary 
halt. With Senator Fannin, I introduced 
a bill which would allow striking union 
members to vote on whether to return to 
work. I think this proposal is a prac- 
tical and equitable one, but there is a 
very dim prospect of its approval with- 
out a Presidential boost—a boost, by the 
way, which I feel should come from the 
White House on an emergency basis. 

The other proposal I introduced was 
a resolution which would tell the Presi- 
dent it was the sense of the Senate that 
the Taft-Hartley Act be invoked. Noth- 
ing has come of this proposal so far, 
either. We have had a number of state- 
ments from administration sources to 
the effect that the emergency does not 
warrant the use of Taft-Hartley and the 
80-day cooling off period. 

I disagree most emphatically with the 
administration viewpoint. I think it is 
evident the copper strike constitutes an 
emergency within the meaning of the 
act. There should be no hesitancy in 
using Taft-Hartley and in doing so with- 
out delay. 

Obviously, the President has a wide 
latitude in the use of Taft-Hartley. On 
occasions in the past, the Chief Execu- 
tive has used its emergency provisions 
where many could question and did 
question whether the strike imperiled 
“the national health and safety.” 

Taft-Hartley has been used on five oc- 
casions when only a single plant was 
affected by a strike. 

For instance, on March 15, 1948, the 
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President appointed a board of inquiry 
under Taft-Hartley to investigate a dis- 
pute in the meatpacking industry. The 
dispute centered around the union’s de- 
mands for increased wages and was 
settled without the use of an injunction. 
Offhand, it would seem contradictory, 
to say the least, to determine, as the 
Chief Executive did at that time, that a 
threatened strike in the major meat- 
packing plants warranted the use of 
Taft-Hartley as for a subsequent Presi- 
dent to conclude a copper strike well into 
its seventh month does not warrant the 
use of the machinery established by law 
to handle critical situations growing out 
of labor disputes. 

I am not criticizing the use of Taft- 
Hartley in 1948. I take it for granted 
that President Truman felt he had good 
reasons for his action. The incident 
simply shows the President has a good 
deal of leeway in this matter. It shows 
that President Johnson would be justi- 
fied, and more than justified, if prece- 
dents mean anything, to invoke Taft- 
Hartley to deal with the copper contro- 
versy. 

Actually, the Taft-Hartley Act has 
been used during a copper strike whose 
duration and effects apparently were 
much more limited than the one now in 
progress. On August 27, 1951, the In- 
ternational. Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers called a strike. Most of 
the workers in the copper industry be- 
longed to this union. Within less than 
a week, on September 4, the President 
appointed a board of inquiry, and the 
80-day injunction was issued on Septem- 
ber 5. 

The Korean war was in progress at 
the time, but I submit that the Vietnam 
war is in progress now. I submit, also, 
that shortages of copper are beginning to 
appear here and there, despite claims 
there is no scarcity of the metal. For 
example, the New York Journal of Com- 
merce on January 5, 1968, reported that, 
because of copper shortages, the Copper- 
weld Steel Co. had laid off 100 workers 
at its Glassport plant near Pittsburgh. 
The article also said that many fabrica- 
tors now are depending upon foreign 
suppliers for up to 90 percent of their 
supplies and at prices in excess of 65 
cents per pound. 

The Journal story said: 

As a result, it is estimated that the strike 
ban has cost the United States about a $181 
million loss in its balance of payments within 
the past three months, 


Curiously enough, the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers Union merged last year 
with the Steelworkers Union, giving the 
latter domination over almost all unions 
in the metals working industries. The 
current copper strike is being directed out 
of Pittsburgh by high officials of the 
Steelworkers Union. Some persons have 
pointed out that steel and aluminum, 
whose unions make up a large part of 
the Steelworkers total membership, com- 
pete directly with copper. Total mem- 
bership in the Steelworkers Union is 
about 1,060,000. Only about 50,000 of 
these members are workers in the copper 
industry. Some persons feel that direc- 
tion of the copper strike by officials of 
the Steelworkers Union involves a con- 
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flict of interests. They have pointed out 
that a loss of customers by the copper in- 
dustry will result in gains by steel, 
aluminum, and other competing metals 
whose unions are within the framework 
of the giant United Steelworkers Union. 

Iam confident that the officials of the 
Steelworkers Union have the welfare of 
all workers within their unions at heart. 
Nevertheless, the competitive situation is 
one for concern. It should be an im- 
pelling factor in the attempt by the 
Steelworkers Union officials to show. some 
flexibility and to attempt to bring about 
a speedy settlement. z 

All in all, the emergency provisions of 
Taft-Hartley dealing with strikes have 
been used 28 times since they were ap- 
proved in 1947. The range has been very 
wide. On some occasions, the number of 
workers involved in the strike or threat- 
ened strike has been very small, com- 
paratively speaking. For example, in 
December 1966, a Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion was issued because of a strike at a 
Union Carbide Corp. in Kokomo, Ind., 
with only 1,800 workers out. In March 
1967 only 1,200 members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
were on strike in some West Coast ship- 
yards when Taft-Hartley was employed. 
Approximately 60,000 copperworkers are 
out on strike and, of these, as I have 
said, around 50,000 are members of the 
Steelworkers Union. 

In July 1954 a board of inquiry was 
named to inquire into a labor dispute 
which concerned production of atomic 
energy at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Padu- 
cah, Ky. The board reported to the Presi- 
dent on July 10 that a “state of crisis” 
had not been reached but that it seemed 
inevitable if the strike continued. The 
Government almost immediately ob- 
tained an 80-day injunction, and the 
strikers returned to work. 

Here, it seems to me, is a case directly 
in point. I am by no means certain that 
a state of crisis is not already upon us 
because of the copper strike. It is clearly 
apparent, however, that the crisis is close 
at hand if copper’ productive facilities 
continue to be idle. 

A board of inquiry was appointed in 
another wage dispute involving atomic 
energy facilities in 1954, and an injunc- 
tion under Taft-Hartley was obtained in 
a similar controversy in 1957. 

Taft-Hartley was used in 1962 in two 
disputes involving aerospace industries. 
In this connection, I should like to point 
out that many citizens feel that getting 
to the moon in a hurry is not essential 
to either national health or security. 

From several standpoints, I think the 
use of Taft-Hartley in the copper strike 
is imperative. The economies of the cop- 
per producing States are hard hit. The 
competitive position of a basic industry 
is being gravely affected, since experience 
has demonstrated that when a major 
consumer shifts away from copper, he 
rarely shifts back again. The balance of 
payments, which is critical, as recent 
Government action shows, is worsened 
by the tremendous increase in copper 
imports necessitated by the controversy. 
Finally, it is evident that domestic copper 
shortages are acute now, or soon will be, 
and that failure to use Taft-Hartley 
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could adversely affect our war effort in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I happen to be a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production which conducts surveys and 
files reports with the Congress on the 
stockpile of certain strategic material 
which would be used in the event of a 
national emergency. The latest annual 
report submitted January 15, 1968, re- 
ports that the stockpile showed com- 
mitted and uncommitted copper in in- 
ventory on June 30, 1967, as 315,458 tons. 
This was 41 percent of the objective. By 
December 31, 1967, the stockpile had 
dwindled to 260,594 tons or 23 percent 
of the objective. 

What this means, Mr. President, is that 
in the event of a major war which could 
cut off our foreign imports, this Nation’s 
war effort and this Nation’s industry 
would be very hard-pressed to find cop- 
per after going through the stockpile in 
less than a month’s time, since the aver- 
age monthly consumption in fiscal year 
1967 was more than 278,000 tons. 

How much lower is the stockpile going 
to be allowed to go? I am not sure anyone 
knows the answer, but there are going 
to be a good many questions asked if it 
gets much lower. 

I think that the stockpile situation it- 
self is almost enough to warrant the use 
of Taft-Hartley immediately. 

The unions involved, however, or at 
least the union leaders, do not want Taft- 
Hartley employed, Their reasons are ob- 
vious. If they can get a special Presi- 
dential panel set up to look into the 
strike, a panel which would inevitably be 
dominated by the administration, they 
will have a tremendous advantage. Such 
a panel was suggested not long ago; and, 
wisely, I think, the copper companies 
turned it down. Not only would the ex- 
pected recommendations inevitably favor 
the union position—if the past is any 
criterion and if political considerations 
are taken into account as they always 
are—but also, such a panel could not go 
into the local issues, which are being 
ignored to a greater and greater extent 
in labor negotiations. 

The procedures in the Taft-Hartley 
Act for a cooling-off period when a crisis 
situation obtains were written, in my 
judgment, for situations such as those 
which now prevail in copper. More and 
more there is a disposition to avoid the 
machinery established by law to facilitate 
collective bargaining and to resort to 
improvised methods and almost always 
these improvisions are for political 
reasons. 

The time for the President to use Taft- 
Hartley in the copper dispute is at hand. 
I believe he has a duty to act without 
delay. If he does not, one can only con- 
clude that political considerations are 
outweighing other factors. 

Politics should not outweigh the many 
elements in this copper strike which 
ery out for significant moves toward 
settlement. 

Above all, politics should not be al- 
lowed to outweigh the great human mis- 
ery and suffering which intensifies with 
each passing day. 

Mr, President, this copper strike is 
now in its seventh month. 
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The human suffering is almost im- 
measurable. 

The strike is adversely affecting our 
balance of payments at a rate of $1 bil- 
lion a year when the import figures are 
projected. 

Utah’s economy has suffered an ap- 
proximate $71 million loss. 

The damage to the national economy is 
more than $300 million. 

The strike is contributing heavily to 
the inflation in this country, since for- 
eign copper is being bought at 63 cents 
a pound, compared with the 43 cents per 
pound before the strike. 

The stockpile continues to dwindle. 

The precedents for Taft-Hartley are 
there as I have outlined them. 

There is a major war on in Southeast 
Asia. 

What more does this administration 
need to recognize the strike? 

I found it incredible that the President 
of the United States, in his state of the 
Union address last week, completely ig- 
nored the strike which is affecting so 
many people in such a wide portion of 
the country. 

The administration talks of a- fact- 
finding board. The facts are already 
available, and they are beginning to add 
up to an economic disaster not only for 
Utah but also for the entire West. 

The time has come for action, and 
Taft-Hartley is our vehicle. 

The following is a list of labor disputes 
during which Taft-Hartley has been in- 
voked: 

Atomic Energy Dispute, 1948—Atomic 
Trades and Labor Council (AFL) v. Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp. . 

Meatpacking Dispute, 1948—United Pack- 
inghouse Workers (CIO) v. five major meat- 
packing firms 

Bituminous Coal Miners’ Pension Dispute, 
1948—United Mine Workers of America 
(Ind.) v. bituminous coal mine operators 

Telephone Dispute, 1948—American Union 
of Telephone Workers (CIO) v. American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Maritime Industry Dispute, Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, and Gulf Coasts, and Great Lakes, 
1948—Maritime unions v. shipping companies 

Bituminous Coal Miners’ Contract Dispute, 
1948—United Mine Workers of America 
(Ind.) v. bituminous coal mine operators 

Dockworkers Dispute on the Atlantic 
Coast, 1948—International Longshoremen’s 
Association (AFL) v. shipping companies 

Bituminous Coal Miners’ Contract Dispute, 
1949-50—United Mine Workers of America 
(Ind.) v. bituminous coal mine operators 

Nonferrous Metals Dispute, 1951—Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Ind.) v. copper and other nonfer- 
rous metals industry 

American Locomotive Co, Dispute, 1952— 
Alco Products Division Plant, Dunkirk, N.Y. 
v. United Steelworkers of America (CIO) 

Longshoremen's Dispute on the Atlantic 
Coast, 1953—International Longshoremen's 
Association (Ind.), International Longshore- 
men’s Association (AFL) v. shipping and 
stevedoring companies 

Atomic Energy Dispute, 1954—Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Co., a Division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp. v. United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers (CIO) Atomic 
Energy Dispute, 1954—Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co., a Division of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp. v. Atomic Trades and 
Labor Council (AFL) 

Longshoring Dispute on the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts, 1956-57—International Long- 
shoremen's Association (Ind.) v. shipping and 
stevedoring companies 
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Atomic Energy Dispute, 1957—Oil, Chemi- 
cal and Atomic Workers International Union 
(AFL-CIO) v. Goodyear Atomic Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 

Longshoring Dispute on the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts, 1959—International Longshore- 
men’s Association v. shipping and steve- 
doring companies 

Basic Steel Industry Dispute, 1959— 
United Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO) v. 
basic steel industry 

Maritime Industry Dispute, Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Gulf Coasts, 1961—Maritime un- 
ions v. certain shipowners and operators in 
the United States foreign and domestic trade 

Maritime Industry Dispute, West Coast and 
Hawaii, 1962—Seafarers International Un- 
ion of North America (3 subdivisions) v. 
shipowners and operators represented by the 
Pacific Maritime Association 

Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale Long 
Island, N.Y., 1962 v. International Associa- 
tion of Machinists ( AFL-CIO) 

Longshoring Dispute on the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts, 1962-63—International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (AFL-CIO) v. ship- 
ping and stevedoring companies 

Aerospace Industry Dispute, 1962—Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. v. International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (AFL-CIO) 

Aerospace Industry Dispute, 1962-63—-Boe- 
ing Co. v. International Association of Mà- 
chinists (AFL-CIO) 

Longshoring Dispute on the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts, 1964-65—International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (AFL-CIO) v. ship- 
ping and stevedoring companies 

General Electric Corporation, Evendale, 
Ohio, jet engine plant v. United Auto Workers 
and Machinists Union, 1966 

Union Carbide Corporation, Kokomo, Ind. 
plant v. United Steelworkers Union of 
America, 1966 

West Coast Shipyards v. International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 1967 

Avo Corporation, Stratford, Conn., Lyco- 
ming Division v. United Auto Workers, Local 
1010, 1967 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DUR- 
ING SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganiza- 
tion of the Committee on Government 
Operations be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Legislation of the Committee on the 
Judiciary be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 10337) to amend 
the District of Columbia Minimum Wage 
Act to authorize the computation of 
overtime compensation for hospital em- 
ployees on the basis of a 14-day work 
period, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
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enrolled bill (H.R. 827) to amend the 
Presidential Inaugural Ceremonies Act, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10337) to amend the 
District of Columbia Minimum Wage Act 
to authorize the computation of overtime 
compensation for hospital employees on 
the basis of a 14-day work period, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON ADDITIONAL REAPPORTIONMENT OF 
AN APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, reporting that the appropriation for 
the Department of the Interior for “Manage- 
ment of lands and resources,” Bureau of 
Land Management, for the fiscal year 1968 
has been reapportioned on a basis indicating 
a need for an additional supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 


REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PROCURE- 
MENT FROM SMALL AND OTHER BUSINESS 
FIRMS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense (Installations and Logistics) De- 

partment of Defense, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, the Report on Department of Defense 

Procurement From Small and Other Business 

Firms for July-November 1967 (with an ac- 

companying report); to the Committee on 

Banking and Currency. 


Report OF SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
CoMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the 33rd Annual Report of 
the Commission covering the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to eliminate the reserve requirements for 
Federal Reserye notes and for U.S. notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890 (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

PROPOSED INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION 
Acr oF 1968 

A letter from the Chairman, Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to achieve the fullest cooperation and co- 
ordination of activities among the levels of 
government in order to improve the opera- 
tion of our Federal system in an increasingly 
complex society, to improve the administra- 
tion of grants-in-aid to the States, to per- 
mit provision of reimbursable technical 
services to State and local government, to 
establish coordinated intergovernmental pol- 
icy and administration of grants and loans 
for urban development, to provide for the 
acquisition, use, and disposition of land 
within urban areas by Federal agencies in 
conformity with local government programs, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
activities carried on by the Geological Survey 
during the period July 1 through December 
31, 1967; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 
Act or 1968 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to assure safe and healthful working 
conditions for working men and women; to 
assist the States to participate in efforts to 
assure such working conditions; to provide 
for research, information, education, and 
training in the field of occupational safety 
and health; and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
OF MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
Act 


A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to extend certain expiring pro- 
visions under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, as amended (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION PROJECTS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary, De- 
partment of Agriculture, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, plans for works of improve- 
ment under the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act (with accompanying 
documents); to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Con. Res. 33. A concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress that the 
Joint Economic Committee should include 
within its investigation an analysis of the 
growth and movement of population in the 
United States (Rept. No. 950). 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN IN- 
VESTIGATIONS BY THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, reported 
the following original resolution (S. Res. 
219) ; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 219 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, including 
national parks and recreation areas; Indian 
affairs; irrigation and reclamation; water and 
power resources; minerals, materials, and 
fuels; public lands; environmental studies; 
and territories and insular affairs. 

Sec. 2. Pursuant to its authority under sec- 
tion 134 (a) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, the committee is 
authorized to require by subpena or other- 
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wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, documents, and to take such 
testimony on matters within its jurisdiction 
as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $2,300 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $125,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


AUTHORIZATION OF A STUDY 
OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL RE- 
LATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE STATES 
AND MUNICIPALITIES—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
221); which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 221 


Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sec- 
tions 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by subsection 1 (J) (2) (D) of rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, 
investigate, and make a complete study of 
intergovernmental relationships between the 
United States and the States and municipali- 
ties, including an evaluation of studies, re- 
ports, and recommendations made thereon 
and submitted to the Congress by the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 86-380, approved by the President on 
September 24, 1959, as amended by Public 
Law 89-733, approved by the President on 
November 2, 1966. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

SEC. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
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this resolution, which shall not exceed $148,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 2859. A bill for the relief of Margarete 
Reinhold Hallett; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 2860. A bill for the relief of Maj. Clyde 
Nichols (retired); and 

S. 2861. A bill for the relief of Col, John H, 
Awtry; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mrs. SMITH (for herself and Mr. 
MUSKIE) : 

S. 2862. A bill to enable potato growers to 
finance a nationally coordinated research and 
promotion program to improve their com- 
petitive position and expand thelr markets 
for potatoes by increasing consumer accept- 
ance of such potatoes and potato products 
and by improving the quality of potatoes 
and potato products that are made available 
to the consumer; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 2863. A bill to amend the act of July 18, 
1958, to provide for the expansion of Cow- 
pens National Battleground Site; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HoLLINGS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 2864. A bill to assure safe and healthful 
working conditions for working men and 
women; to assist the States to participate 
in efforts to assure such working condi- 
tions; to provide for research, information, 
education, and training in the field of occu- 
pational safety and health; and for other 
p ; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN IN- 
VESTIGATIONS BY THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 219) to 
authorize certain investigations by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. JAcKSON, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.“ 


ADDITIONAL PROFESSIONAL AND 
CLERICAL STAFF FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


Mr. HILL submitted the following res- 
olution (S. Res. 220); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 


S. Res. 220 
Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is authorized from Febru- 
ary 1, 1968, through January 31, 1969, to em- 
ploy three additional 


professional staff 
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members and three additional clerical as- 
sistants, to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate at rates of compensation to be 
fixed by the chairman in accordance with 
section 202(e), as amended, of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, and the pro- 
visions of Public Law 4, Eightieth Congress, 
approved February 19, 1947, as amended. 


AUTHORIZATION OF A STUDY OF 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELA- 
TIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE STATES AND 
MUNICIPALITIES 


Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 221) author- 
izing a study of intergovernmental re- 
lationships between the United States 
and the States and municipalities, which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Muskie, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.“ 


PROVISION FOR STUDY OF MIGRA- 
TORY LABOR 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey sub- 
mitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
222); which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. RES. 222 


Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 186 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction speci- 
fled by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to migratory labor including, but not 
limited to, such matters as (a) the wages of 
migratory workers, their working conditions, 
transportation facilities, housing, health, 
and educational opportunities for migrants 
and their children, (b) the nature of and 
the relationships between the programs of 
the Federal Government and the programs 
of State and local governments and the ac- 
tivities of private organizations dealing with 
the problems of migratory workers, and (c) 
the degree of additional Federal action neces- 
sary in this area. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$75,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 
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STUDY OF PROBLEMS OF THE 
AGING 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey sub- 
mitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
223); which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 


S. Res. 223 


Resolved, That the Special Committee on 
Aging, established by Senate Resolution 33, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, agreed to on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1961, as amended and supple- 
mented, is hereby extended through January 
31, 1969. 

Sec, 2, It shall be the duty of such com- 
mittee to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of any and all matters per- 
taining to problems and opportunities of 
older people, including but not limited to, 
problems and opportunities of maintaining 
health, of assuring adequate income, of find- 
ing employment, of en; in productive 
and rewarding activity, of securing proper 
housing, and, when necessary, of obtaining 
care or assistance. No proposed legislation 
shall be referred to such committee, and such 
committee shall not have power to report by 
bill or otherwise have legislative jurisdiction. 

Sec. 3. The said committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Senate, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 4. A majority of the members of the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, except that a lesser number, to be 
fixed by the committee, shall constitute a 
quorum for the purpose of taking sworn 
testimony. 

Sec. 5. For purposes of this resolution, the 
committee is authorized (1) to employ on 
a temporary basis from February 1, 1968, 
through January 31, 1969, such technical, 
clerical, or other assistants, experts, and con- 
sultants as it deems advisable: Provided, 
That the minority is authorized to select one 
person for appointment, and the person so 
selected shall be appointed and his compen- 
sation shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $2,300 than 
the highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (2) with the prior consent of the 
executive department or agency concerned 
and the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, to employ on a reimbursable basis 
such executive branch personnel as it deems 
advisable. 

Sec. 6. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $230,000 from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1968, through January 31, 1969, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 

Sec. 7. The committee shall report the re- 
sults of its study and investigation, together 
with such recommendations as it may deem 
advisable, to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than January 31, 
1969, The committee shall cease to exist at 
the close of business on January 31, 1969. 


EXPANSION OF COWPENS NATIONAL 
BATTLEGROUND SITE 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, re- 
cently I have received from the South 
Carolina General Assembly a concurrent 
resolution requesting support of legisla- 
tion introduced by my good friend Con- 
gressman Tom Getrys, of South Caro- 
lina’s Fifth District, which would enlarge 
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the Cowpens Battlefield site. The Battle 
of Cowpens fought on January 17, 1781, 
stands as a shining moment of rare cour- 
age in American history. During this 
battle the American forces, under Brig. 
Gen. Daniel Morgan, not only valiantly 
met, but destroyed a far greater number 
of British regulars under the command 
of Col. Banastre Tarleton. 

This great American victory was a 
turning point in the Revolution and 
opened the way to final victory at York- 
town. 

It is only proper “that this hallowed 
ground, this battlefield of freedom, con- 
secrated by the blood of patriots be prop- 
erly commemorated and developed into 
a national military park.” 

My distinguished colleague, Congress- 
man Getrys, is a devout student of South 
Carolina history and true to his fashion 
of representing the interests of the peo- 
ple of the Fifth District in the finest 
possible manner, has introduced legisla- 
tion which would enlarge the Cowpens 
Battlefield site. This morning I would 
like to offer identical legislation here on 
the Senate side in the hope that it might 
in some small way expedite passage of 
this worthy measure. 

I ask unanimous consent that this con- 
current resolution and bill be printed in 
full in the Recorp, and appropriately 
referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and con- 
current resolution will be printed in the 
Record and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2863) to amend the act of 
July 18, 1958, to provide for the expan- 
sion of Cowpens National Battleground 
Site, introduced by Mr. HoLLINGS, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2863 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide for the acqui- 
sition of additional land to be used in con- 
nection with the Cowpens National Battle- 
ground Site”, approved July 18, 1958 (72 
Stat. 368; Public Law 85-527), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is further authorized to acquire by dona- 
tion, purchase with donated or appropri- 
ated funds, transfer from any Federal de- 
partment or agency, or exchange such lands 
and interests therein contiguous to the 
Cowpens National Battleground Site, South 
Carolina, as he designates as being necessary 
for the interpretation, protection, adminis- 
tration, or public use of the site. Upon its 
acquisition, such property shall be a part of 
the Cowpens National Battleground Site. 
Such site shall be administered by the Secre- 
tary of the Interlor in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act of August 25, 1916, 
entitled ‘An Act to establish a National Park 
Service, and for other purposes’ (39 Stat. 
535) as amended and supplemented (16 
U.S.C., sec. 1 and others), and the provisions 
of the Act of August 21, 1935, entitled ‘An 
Act to provide for the preservation of historic 
American sites, buildings and antiquities 
of national significance, and for other pur- 
poses’ (49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 461-467). 

“(b) In the exercise of his authority under 
this section to acquire property by exchange, 
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the Secretary may accept title to any non- 
Federal property which he deems necessary 
for the purposes of this Act, and in exchange 
therefor he may convey to the grantor of 
such property any federally owned property 
under his jurisdiction which he classifies 
as suitable for exchange or other disposal. 
The values of the properties so exchanged 
either shall be approximately equal, or if 
they are not approximately equal the values 
shall be equalized by the payment of cash to 
the grantor or to the Secretary as the cir- 
cumstances require. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, Federal lands may, 
with the concurrence of the head of the de- 
partment or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment having custody thereof, be transferred 
to the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior for the purposes of 
this Act, without a transfer of funds.” 

The concurrent resolution, presented 
by Mr. Hotirncs, was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


A concurrent resolution requesting the South 
Carolina congressional delegation to sup- 
port legislation introduced by Congress- 
man THOMAS S. Gerrys to enlarge the 
Cowpens Battlefield site 


Whereas on January 17, 1781 the American 
forces under Brigadier General Daniel Mor- 
gan destroyed a numerically superior force 
of British regulars under command of Colo- 
nel Banastre Tarleton at the Battle of Cow- 
pens; and 

Whereas the Battle of Cowpens was a great 
American victory, a turning point in the 
Revolution, and opened the way to final vic- 
tory at Yorktown; and 

Whereas the Battle of Cowpens is regarded 
as one of the Great Battles of History as is 
shown in the book entitled “The Cowpens- 
Guilford Courthouse Campaign” one of a 
series of books on Great Battles of History 
edited by Hanson W. Baldwin of the New 
York Times; and 

Whereas the Battle of Cowpens is now in- 
adequately. commemorated by a national 
military site consisting of only an acre and a 
half of land; and 

Whereas Congressman THOMAS S. GETTYS 
of the Fifth Congressional District intro- 
duced a bill in the Ninetieth Congress of the 
United States for the enlargement of the 
Cowpens Battlefield site; and 

Whereas it is proper that this hallowed 
ground, this battlefield of freedom, conse- 
crated by the blood of patriots be properly 
commemorated and developed into a National 
Military Park: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), that the General 
Assembly hereby requests the South Caro- 
lina Congressional Delegation to support the 
legislation of Congressman THOMAS S. GET- 
TYs and that a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives and to each mem- 
ber of the South Carolina Congressional 
Delegation. 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND 
HEALTH ACT OF 1968 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which is the subject of part of the 
President's manpower message to the 
Congress “To Earn a Living: The Right 
of Every American.” I hope that many 
of my fellow Senators will, upon reading 
its provisions, find its aims so exemplary 
that they will join me as cosponsors. 

Mr. President, the need for Federal 
safety legislation has been clear for some 
time. Many individual industrial groups 
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and representatives of labor have in- 
dicated their interest in legislation 
which would help to alleviate the loss 
to both industry and the individual in- 
volved from industrial accidents. I have 
long been personally interested in this 
problem. As the President’s message in- 
dicated the loss to the United States 
each year because of what can only be 
described as unnecessary injuries is in 
the neighborhood of $5 billion a year. 
There are 2.2 million workers injured 
on the job and 14,500 killed each year. 
We cannot afford to continue this un- 
necessary loss. Now is the time to attack 
this problem head on and change the 
conditions which cause hazards and in- 
vite accidents. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the explanatory statement of 
this bill prepared by the Department of 
Labor and the bill itself be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and the 
explanatory statement will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2864) to assure safe and 
healthful working conditions for work- 
ing men and women; to assist the States 
to participate in efforts to assure such 
working conditions; to provide for re- 
search, information, education, and 
training in the field of occupational safe- 
ty and health; and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


S. 2864 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1968.” 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec, 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) personal injuries and illnesses arising 
out of work situations which result in death 
or disability are an increasing source of 
tragedy and extreme hardship for workers 
and their families, and that the number of 
such injuries and illmesses has reached such 
sizable proportions in the Nation as to re- 
duce to a serious degree the effectiveness of 
the manpower resources in the United States 
and thereby impose a substantial burden 
upon, and a hindrance to, interstate com- 
merce in terms of lost production, wage loss, 
medical expenses, and disability compensa- 
tion payments; and 

(2) the public health and welfare of the 
Nation is endangered since occupational in- 
juries and illnesses involve a large part of 
the population either as victims of such in- 
juries and illnesses or as members of the vic- 
tims’ families. 

(b) Congress declares it to be the purpose 
and policy, through the exercise by Congress 
of its powers to regulate commerce among 
the several States and with foreign nations 
and to provide for the general welfare, to 
assure so far as possible every working man 
and woman in the Nation safe and health- 
ful working conditions— 

(1) by establishing mandatory occupa- 
tional safety and health standards applicable 
to businesses affecting commerce; 

(2) by providing for the effective enforce- 
ment of such safety and health standards; 

(3) by providing for research relating to 
occupational safety and health; 
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(4) by providing for training programs to 
increase and improve personnel engaged in 
the field of occupational safety and health; 

(5) by more clearly delineating the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government in its 
activities related to occupational safety and 
health in the private sector; 

(6) by providing grants to the States to 
assist them in identifying their needs and 
responsibilities in the areas of occupational 
safety and health, to develop plans in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act, 
and to conduct experimental and demon- 
stration projects in connection therewith; 

(7) by providing for appropriate accident 
and health reporting procedures which will 
help achieve the objectives of this Act. 

STANDARDS 

Sec. 3. (a) Any employer engaged in a 
business affecting commerce shall furnish 
employment and a place of employment 
which are safe and healthful and shall com- 
ply with the standards prescribed from time 
to time by the Secretary after appropriate 
consultation with other Federal agencies by 
rule or regulation for the adoption of prac- 
tices, means, methods, operations, conditions, 
and processes in order to provide safe and 
healthful employment and places of em- 
ployment. 

(b) Section 553 of title 5, United States 
Code, shall apply to any rulemaking by the 
Secretary under subsection (a) of this 
section, 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 4. In carrying out his responsibilities 
under this Act, the Secretary is authorized 
to— 

(a) appoint, without regard to the civil 
service laws, such advisory committees or 
boards as he deems appropriate; 

(b) use, with their consent, the services, 
facilities, and employees of Federal agencies 
with or without reimbursement, and with 
the consent of any State or political subdi- 
vision thereof, accept and use the services, 
facilities and employees of the agencies of 
such State or subdivision with or without 
reimbursement; 

(c) employ experts and consultants or or- 
ganizations thereof as authorized by section 
3109, title 5, United States Code, compen- 
sate individuals so employed at rates not 
in excess of $100 per diem, including travel 
time, and allow them, while away from their 
homes or regular places of business, travel 
expenses (including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence) as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code, for persons in 
the Government service employed intermit- 
tently, while so employed, except that con- 
tracts for such employment may be renewed 
annually. 

INSPECTIONS AND INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec. 5. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, the Secretary or his desig- 
nated representative, upon presenting appro- 
priate credentials to the owner, operator, or 
agent in charge, is authorized— 

(1) to enter upon at reasonable times any 
factory, plant, establishment, construction 
site, mine, or other area or work place or 
environment subject to the provisions of this 
Act; and 

(2) to inspect and investigate during reg- 
ular working hours and at other reasonable 
times, and within reasonable limits and in a 
reasonable manner, such place or environ- 
ment and all pertinent conditions, structures, 
machines, apparatus, devices, equipment and 
materials therein, and to question employees 
engaged in activities subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out his 
duties under this Act, the Secretary may 
delegate his authority under this section to 
any agency of the Federal Government with 
or without reimbursement, and, with its con- 
sent and with or without reimbursement and 
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under conditions the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, to any appropriate State agency or 
agencies designated by the Governor of the 
State. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 6. (a) (1) If, upon inspection or in- 
vestigation, the Secretary determines that 
any person has violated the provisions of 
this Act or the regulations and standards 
established thereunder, he shall hold such 
hearings, issue such orders, and make such 
decisions, based upon findings of fact, as 
are deemed to be necessary to enforce the 
provisions of the Act, and for such purposes 
the Secretary and the district courts shall 
have the authority and jurisdiction provided 
in section 5 of the Act of June 30, 1936 (ch. 
881, 49 Sat. 2086), as amended. 

(2) If an inspection or investigation dis- 
closes that a violation may result in im- 
minent harm to the safety and health of 
workers, the Secretary or his duly author- 
ized representative may immediately issue an 
order providing for the immediate cessation 
of such violation and any other measures he 
may deem necessary to correct or remove 
such violation and, further, prohibit the em- 
ployment of any persons in locations or un- 
der conditions where such violations exist, 
except to correct or remove the violation. 
Such order shall remain in effect during the 
pendency of any subsequent proceeding un- 
der paragraph (1) of this subsection and in 
the event of any judicial proceeding relating 
to such order before the proceeding under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection the only is- 
sue to be judicially determined shall be the 
existence of imminent harm to the safety 
and health of the workers. 

(b) Each employer subject to this Act 
shall make, keep, and preserve, and make 
available to the Secretary such records con- 
cerning the requirements of section 3(a) of 
this Act, and shall make reports therefrom 
to the Secretary, as he may prescribe by 
regulation or order as necessary or appro- 
priate for the enforcement of this Act. 

(c) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, shall provide for the establishment and 
supervision of programs for the education 
and training of employers and employees in 
the recognition, avoidance, and prevention 
of unsafe working conditions in employments 
covered by this Act, and to consult with and 
advise employers as to effective means of pre- 
venting occupational injuries and illnesses. 


INJUNCTIONS, JUDICIAL ENFORCEMENT 


Src. 7. (a) Wherever the Secretary has rea- 
son to believe, either on the basis of an in- 
spection or investigation, that conditions or 
practices existing in violation of section 
8(a) of this Act, or any rule thereunder, are 
of such a nature that their immediate cor- 
rection or removal is reasonably required in 
order to safeguard the safety and health of 
workers, the Secretary may bring suit in a 
district court of the United States to enjoin 
or restrain the existence of such conditions 
or practices. Such relief shall include what- 
ever is n to safeguard the safety and 
health of persons affected, including the clos- 
ing of the establishment or place in question 
and prohibiting the entry of any person in 
such establishment or place, except to cor- 
rect such conditions or practices. Any suit 
shall be brought in the district where the per- 
son who is responsible for the existence of 
such conditions or practices resides or trans- 
acts business. 

(b) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction to enforce any 
order of the Secretary under section 6 of this 
Act, and any person aggrieved by such order 
may obtain review thereof by such courts 
based upon the record before the Secretary. 
INADMISSIBILITY AS EVIDENCE; CONFIDENTIALITY 

OF TRADE SECRETS 


Sec. 8. (a) No record or determination of 
any administrative proceeding under this Act 
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or any statement or report of any kind ob- 
tained or received in connection with the ad- 
ministration or enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be made available to 
any third party or admitted or used as evi- 
dence in any civil action growing out of any 
matter mentioned in such record, determina- 
tion, statement, or report, other than an ac- 
tion for enforcement or review under his 
Act; and 

(b) In connection with any proceeding 
under this Act no witness or any other per- 
son shall be required to divulge trade secrets 
or secret processes. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 9. (a) Any person who violates, or 
fails or refuses to comply with, section 3(a) 
of this Act, any rule issued under section 3(a) 
of this Act, or any order issued under section 
6 of this Act, shall be subject to a civil pen- 
alty of not more than $1,000 for each such 
violation, Each violation of such provisions 
or rules or order shall be a separate offense, 
except that in the case of a violation through 
continuing failure or neglect to comply with 
such provisions or rules or an order of the 
Secretary, each day of continuance of such 
failure or neglect shall be deemed a separate 
offense. The Secretary or his duly authorized 
representative is authorized to assess the 
civil penalties under this section. He may, 
upon application therefor, remit or mitigate 
any forfeiture provided for under this sec- 
tion and he shall have the authority to de- 
termine the facts upon all such applications. 

(b) Penalties under this section shall be 
collected by the Secretary or by his duly 
authorized representative unless a district 
court determines that an order of the Sec- 
retary issued under section 6(a)(2) would 
not result in imminent harm to the safety 
and health of the worker. 

(c) Any person who willfully violates or 
fails or refuses to comply with the provisions 
of section 3(a) of this Act shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than six 
months, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment; except that if the conviction is for a 
violation committed after a first conviction 
of such person, punishment shall be by a 
fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment, 

(d) Any person who forcibly assaults, re- 
sists, opposes, impedes, intimidates, or inter- 
feres with any person while engaged in or on 
account of the performance of inspections 
or investigatory duties under this Act shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than three years, or both. Whoever, 
in the commission of any such acts, uses a 
deadly or dangerous weapon, shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than ten years, or both. Whoever kills 
any person while engaged in or on account 
of the performance of inspecting or investi- 
gating duties under this Act shall be pun- 
ished as provided under sections 1111 and 
1114 of title 18, United States Code. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Sec. 10. (a) Each contract or subcontract 
exceeding $2,500 and requiring or involving 
the employment of any person (1) to which 
the United States or any agency or instru- 
mentality thereof, or the District of Colum- 
bia is a party, (2) which is made for or on 
behalf of the United States, any agency or 
instrumentality thereof, or the District of 
Columbia, or (3) which is financed in whole 
or in part by loans or grants from, or loans 
insured or guaranteed by, the United States 
or any agency or instrumentality of the 
United States, shall include the requirement 
that no part of such contract will be per- 
formed in any place or under any conditions 
which do not meet the standards issued by 
the Secretary under section 3 (a) of this Act. 

(b) In establishing standards under sec- 
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tion 3(a) of this Act, the Secretary shall to 
the extent feasible conform such standards 
and those safety and health standards pro- 
mulgated under other laws administered by 
him. 

(c) In addition to the remedies otherwise 
provided in this Act, the Secretary of Labor 
may declare ineligible to receive any con- 
tracts subject to this Act any person or firm, 
or any firm, corporation, partnership, or as- 
sociation in which such person or firm has 
a controlling interest, which is found to have 
disregarded its obligations under this Act 
until such person or firm has satisfied the 
Secretary that it will comply with the re- 
quirements of this Act. 

(d) In addition to the remedies otherwise 
provided in this Act, the Secretary may rec- 
ommend to the appropriate contracting 
agency that such agency cancel, terminate, 
suspend, or cause to be canceled, or sus- 
pended, any contract made by any contract- 
ing agency for the failure of an employer who 
is a contractor or subcontractor to comply 
with the order of the Secretary issued under 
section 6 of this Act for the breach or viola- 
tion by such employer of the requirements 
under subsection (a) of this section. 

(e) This section shall not apply to any 
contract to be performed in a workplace 
within a foreign country or within any terri- 
tory under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, except within a State, as that term is 
defined in section 20(f) of this Act. 

VARIATIONS, TOLERANCES, AND EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.11. The Secretary may provide such 
reasonable limitations and may make such 
rules and regulations allowing reasonable 
variations, tolerances, and exemptions to and 
from any or all provisions of this Act as he 
may find necessary and proper in the public 
interest or to avoid serious impairment of 
the conduct of Government business. The 
Secretary shall keep an appropriately indexed 
record of all variations, tolerances, and ex- 
emptions granted under this section, which 
shall be open for public inspection. 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIP 

Sec. 12. (a) The Secretary may, in his dis- 
cretion, by rule or order decline to assert 
jurisdiction over any occupational safety or 
health issue, or class or category of such 
issue, governed by any State law whenever in 
his opinion the provisions of such State law 
and their enforcement would reasonably 
carry out the objectives of this Act. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall prevent or 
bar any State agency or court from assuming 
and asserting jurisdiction over any occupa- 
tional safety or health issue within 545 days 
following the effective date of this Act and 
thereafter over any such issue over which 
the Secretary declines to assert jurisdiction 
under subsection (a) of this section. 

RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Sec, 13. Nothing in this Act shall author- 
ize the Secretary to regulate, or shall apply 
to, working conditions of employees with re- 
spect to whom another Federal agency has 
statutory authority to prescribe or enforce 
standards or regulations affecting occupa- 
tional safety or health. The Secretary shall 
coordinate, to the greatest extent practicable, 
the occupational safety and health activities 
of all Federal agencies. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 14. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this Act. 

RESEARCH AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 15. (a) (1) The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, after consultation 
with the Secretary and with other appropri- 
ate Federal departments or agencies, shall 
conduct (directly or by grants or contracts) 
research, experiments, and demonstrations 
relating to occupational safety and health. 
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(2) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall from time to time consult 
with the Secretary in order to develop speci- 
cific plans for such research, demonstrations, 
and experiments as are necesary to produce 
criteria enabling the Secretary to meet his 
responsibility for the formulation of safety 
and health standards under this Act; and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, on the basis of such research, demon- 
strations, and experiments and any other 
information available to him, shall develop 
such criteria, 

(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized to make inspec- 
tions as provided in section 5 of this Act in 
order to carry out his functions and respon- 
sibilities under this section, 

(c) The Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to enter into contracts, agreements, or other 
arrangements with appropriate public 
agencies or private organizations for the 
purpose of conducting studies related to his 
responsibilities for establishing and applying 
occupational safety and health standards un- 
der section 3 of this Act. In carrying out his 
responsibilities under his subsection, the 
Secretary shall consult with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in order to 
avoid any duplication of efforts under this 
section. 

(d) The Secretary, after consultation with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, shall establish such accident and health 
reporting systems for employers and for the 
States as he deems necessary to carry out his 
responsibilities under this Act. 

Sec. 16. (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, after consultation with 
the Secretary of Labor and with other ap- 
propriate Federal departments and agencies, 
shall conduct (directly or by grants or con- 
tracts) educational programs to provide an 
adequate supply of personnel to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is also authorized to 
conduct (directly or by grants or contracts) 
short-term training of personnel engaged in 
work related to his responsibilities under this 
Act. 

GRANTS TO THE STATES 


Sec. 17. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
during the period beginning July 1, 1968, and 
ending June 30, 1971, to make grants to the 
States to assist them in identifying their 
needs and responsibilities in the area of ot- 
cupational safety and health and to develop 
plans for: 

(1) establishing systems for the collection 
of information concerning the nature and 
frequency of occupational injuries and 
diseases; 

(2) increasing the expertise and enforce- 
ment capabilities of their personnel engaged 
in occupational safety and health programs; 
and 

(3) otherwise improving the admininstra- 
tion and enforcement of State occupational 
safety and health laws, including standards 
thereunder, consistent with the objectives of 
this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized during 
the period beginning July 1, 1968, and end- 
ing June 30, 1971, to make grants to the 
States for experimental and demonstration 
projects consistent with the objectives set 
forth in paragraphs (1) through (3) of sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

(c) The Governor of the State shall desig- 
nate the appropriate State agency, or agen- 
cles, for receipt of any grant made by the 
Secretary under this section. 

(d) Any State agency, or agencies, desig- 
nated by the Governor of the State, desiring 
a grant under this section shall submit an 
application therefor to the Secretary. 

(e) The Secretary shall review the appli- 
cation, and shall, after consultation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
approve or reject such application. 
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(f) As a condition for any grant under 
this section the State must agree to comply 
with the reporting and accounting require- 
ments which the Secretary shall from time 
to time prescribe by rule or regulation to 
assure that moneys expended thereunder are 
in furtherance of the purposes of this 
section. 

(g) The Federal share for each State grant 
under this section may be up to 90 per 
centum of the State's total cost. 

(h) Prior to June 30, 1971, the Secretary 
shall, after consultation with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit 
& report to the President and to Congress, 
describing the experience under the 
and making any recommendations as he may 
deem appropriate. 


EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS 


Sec. 18. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as repealing or modifying in any way 
any other Federal laws prescribing safety and 
health requirements. 


AUDITS 


Sec. 19. The Comptroller General of the 
United States, or any of his duly authorized 
representatives, shall have access for the pur- 
pose of audit and examinations to any books, 
documents, papers, and records the 
grantees that are pertinent to the grants 
received under this Act. 


Sec, 20. Within 120 days following the con- 
vening of the first session of each Co: 
the Secretary and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall jointly prepare 
and submit to the President for transmittal 
to the Congress a biennial report upon the 
subject matter of this Act, the progress con- 
cerning the achievement of its purposes, the 
needs and requirements in the fleld of occu- 
pational safety and health, and any other 
relevant information, and including any rec- 
ommendations they may deem appropriate. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec, 21. (a) The term “Secretary” appear- 
ing in this Act means the Secretary of Labor 
or his duly authorized representatives. 

(b) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication among the several States; or be- 
tween a State and any place outside thereof; 
or within the District of Columbia, or a pos- 
session of the United States, or between 
points in the same State but through a point 
outside thereof. 

(c) The term “person” means one or more 
individuals, partnerships, associations, cor- 
porations, business trust, legal representa- 
tives, or any organized groups of persons. 

(a) The term “employer” means a person 
engaged in a business affecting commerce 
who has employees and includes any person 
acting directly or indirectly in the interest of 
an employer in relation to an employee, but 
does not include the United States or any 
State or political subdivision of a State or 
any labor organization (other than when act- 
ing as an employer), or anyone acting in the 
capacity of officer or agent of such labor orga- 
nization. 

(e) The term “employee” means an indi- 
vidual employed by an employer. 

(f) The term “State” includes a State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and possessions of the United 
States. 

SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 22. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this Act, or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. YARBOROUGH is as follows: 
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EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE “OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ACT OF 1968,” A 
Drarr BILL To ASSURE SAFE AND HEALTHFUL 
WORKING CONDITIONS FOR WORKING MEN 
AND WOMEN 

GENERAL 
Through the broadest application of the 
commerce power and by planning, experi- 
mental, and demonstration grants to the 

States, the draft bill seeks to reach, as far as 

possible, every working man and woman in 

the country and provide them safe and 
healthful working conditions. 
STANDARDS 

Specifically, the proposal requires every 
private employer in a business affecting com- 
merce to furnish safe and healthful working 
conditions for his employees. The Secretary 
of Labor, after appropriate consultation with 
other Federal agencies, is directed to estab- 
lish, by rule or regulation, mandatory safety 
and health standards applicable in the case 
of such employers. 


ENFORCEMENT 


The Secretary is authorized to make in- 
spections and investigations of premises sub- 
ject to the Act, and if he discovers a violation 
of the Act, he may hold a hearing which may 
culminate in the issuance of an order by the 
Secretary to correct or remove the violations, 
If the order is not complied with, the Secre- 
tary may seek enforcement in the district 
court. An aggrieved person may also obtain 
review of such order in the district court. 

In addition, the Secretary or his represent- 
ative may immediately issue an administra- 
tive cease and desist order in the case of any 
violation which may result in imminent 
harm to the safety and health of the workers 
involved. 

The proposal also empowers the Secretary 
to go immediately to the district court to 
seek an injunction where he finds conditions 
or practices which are of such a nature that 
their immediate correction or removal is 
reasonably required to safeguard the safety 
and health of workers. 


PENALTIES 


The draft bill provides for a civil penalty 
of up to $1,000 for each violation. The pen- 
alties shall be assessed and collected by the 
Secretary or his duly authorized representa- 
tive. It would also be a misdemeanor to will- 
fully violate the Act’s provisions, or the rules 
issued under it, and a felony to use force 
against any person engaged in enforcement 
activities under the Act, Varying fines and 
prison terms commensurate with the serious- 
ness of the offense are provided for. 


FEDERAL CONTRACTS AND ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


In addition to these enforcement proce- 
dures and penalties, the Secretary would 
have additional remedies in the case of Gov- 
ernment contracts or subcontracts exceeding 
$2,500. Each Federal contract or one involy- 
ing Federal assistance must contain a re- 
quirement that the work to be performed 
under the contract will be done under safe 
and healthful conditions which meet the 
standards set by the Secretary under the Act. 

The Secretary may declare any person (or 
business entity in which such person has a 
controlling interest) who disregards his ob- 
ligations under the Act ineligible to receive 
contracts subject to the Act until the person 
satisfies the Secretary that he will comply 
with the Act’s requirements. In addition, 
the Secretary may recommend to a contract- 
ing agency that a contract be cancelled, 
terminated, or suspended where a contractor 
or subcontractor does not comply with an 
order of the Secretary. The enforcement pro- 
visions of the draft proposal would supple- 
ment remedies for violation of safety and 
health requirements under other legislation, 
such as the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act and the McNamara-O’Hara Service Con- 
tracts Act. Under the draft bill, the Secretary 
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would, to the extent feasible, conform its 
requirements and those developed under 
other legislation, such as the Walsh-Healey 
Act and the McNamara-O’Hara Act. 

The bill expressly provides that the pro- 
visions of the bill relating to Government 
contracts shall not apply to contracts per- 
formed outside the United States. 


RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


Section 13 provides that nothing in the 
Act authorizes the Secretary of Labor to reg- 
ulate, or applies to, working conditions of 
employees with respect to whom another 
Federal agency has statutory authority to 
prescribe or enforce standards or regulations 
affecting occupational safety or health. How- 
ever, the Secretary of Labor is to coordinate, 
to the greatest extent practicable, the occu- 
pational safety and health activities of all 
Federal agencies, 


TOLERANCES AND VARIATIONS 


Section 11 of the draft bill authorizes the 
Secretary to make reasonable variations, tol- 
erances, and exemptions to any of the pro- 
visions of the draft bill. 


FEDERAL~STATE RELATIONSHIP 


An essential policy of the draft bill is to 
encourage the States to do as effective a job 
in assuring safe and healthful work places 
as the Federal Government contemplates 
doing under this proposal. To realize this 
policy, section 12 would permit the Secretary 
to decline jurisdiction in matters governed 
by State law where he finds that the pro- 
visions and enforcement of the State law 
would reasonably carry out the objectives of 
the draft bill. But for a period of 18 months 
(545 days) following enactment of the draft 
bill the States shall have concurrent juris- 
diction with the Federal Government on is- 
sues covered by the bill. This time period 
will permit adjustments in jurisdiction ne- 
cessitated by the enactment of the draft 
bill. 

EFFECT ON OTHER LEGISLATION 


Specific provision is made in section 18 of 
the draft bill that nothing in the bill shall 
be construed as repealing or modifying in 
any way other occupational safety and health 


legislation, 
RESEARCH 


The draft bill also provides for research, 
demonstrations, and experiments relating to 
occupational safety and health. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
responsible for the conduct of these activities 
and is authorized to carry them out either 
directly, or by grants or contracts. The Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
directed, on basis of such research, demon- 
strations, and experiments, to develop cri- 
teria which will enable the Secretary of Labor 
to meet his responsibilities under the bill for 
formulating occupational safety and health 
standards. In order to coordinate the respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, for developing criteria, with the 
corresponding responsibility of the Secretary 
of Labor for formulating occupational safety 
and health standards, they are directed to 
consult for the purpose of developing spe- 
cific plans for the research, demonstrations, 
and experiments to be undertaken by HEW. 

Since there might be certain areas of 
research outside the scope of HEW’s capa- 
bilities, such as the operation of certain in- 
dustrial machines, the bill authorizes the 
Secretary of Labor to contract or otherwise 
arrange for the conduct of studies by public 
or private organizations. To guard against 
any possible duplication of effort, the bill 
provides for consultation between the two 
Secretaries. 

TRAINING 

The bill also directs the Secretary of HEW 
to conduct (directly or by grants or con- 
tracts) educational programs to provide an 
adequate supply of personnel to carry out 
the purposes of the bill. The Secretary of 
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Labor is authorized to provide, either directly 
or by grants or contracts, short-term train- 
ing to up-date skills of the personnel already 
—" in occupational safety and health 
Work. 

GRANTS TO THE STATES 

The draft bill provides for grants to the 
States to assist them in identifying their 
needs and responsibilities in the area of occu- 
pational safety and health and to develop 
plans for (1) establishing systems for the 
collection of information on the nature and 
frequency of occupational injuries and 
diseases; (2) increasing the expertise and 
enforcement capabilities of the personnel en- 
gaged in occupational safety and health pro- 
grams; and (3) improving the administration 
and enforcement of State occupational safety 
and health laws which are consistent with 
the objectives of the draft bill. In addition, 
provision is made for experimenal and dem- 
onstration programs carrying out the enu- 
merated objectives. The Federal financing of 
the grant programs may be up to 90 per- 
cent of their cost. 

The Comptroller General is given express 
auditing authority dealing with the grant 
programs, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

To assist the Secretary in carrying out his 
responsibilities under the Act, he is author- 
ized to appoint advisory committees and to 
use, with or without reimbursement, the 
services, facilities, and employees of Federal 
and State agencies. The Secretary is further 
authorized to employ outside experts and 
consultants. 

Section 8 of the draft bill provides that 
no record or determination of any adminis- 
trative proceeding under the bill can be made 
available to any third party or used as evi- 
dence in any civil action growing out of a 
matter under the bill. Trade secrets are also 
a confidential in section 8 of the draft 


The Secretary is authorized to delegate his 
authority to conduct inspections and investi- 
gations under the draft bill to either Federal 
or State agencies, with or without reim- 
bursement. 

The Secretary of Labor and the Secretary 
of HEW are required to submit, once every 
two years, a joint report to the President for 
transmittal to Congress on the progress being 
made in the field of occupational safety and 
health and on the needs and requirements 
in that field. The report may include recom- 
mendations, 


GENERAL REVISION OF THE PATENT 
LAWS—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO, 511 


Mr. LAUSCHE (for himself and Mr, 
Ho.iines) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 1042) for the general revi- 
sion of the patent laws, title 35 of the 
United States Code, and for other pur- 
Poses, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to 
be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am requested by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] to ask unani- 
mous consent that my name and the 
name of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits] be added as cosponsors of 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
53), submitted by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, to express the sense of Con- 
gress that the Secretary General of the 
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United Nations should deliver an annual 
message on the state of mankind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR SYMINGTON 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
be recognized for 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR McGEE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] be recognized for 20 
minutes immediately following the state- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR YARBOROUGH 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGeze], 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] be recognized for not to 
exceed 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spona in the Chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


THE NEW NAVAL INCIDENT AND 
THE RELATIVE POSITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, for 
a long time I have presented to the Sen- 
ate my conviction that the nature and 
degree of our commitment in Vietnam 
could only result in other countries flex- 
ing their muscles in other parts of the 
world. 

This was the opinion expressed by 
experienced people during my recent 
visit to the Middle East. It has been 

«further illustrated by various activities 
of the Soviets in that area; by the serious, 
if not critical, political repercussions 
which could result from the recent defi- 
nite victory of North Vietnam and native 
Laotians in Laos, and the capture of an 
American naval vessel in international 
waters off North Korea, along with its 
sizable crew. 

Nevertheless, the people of the United 
States continue to be soothed to the point 
where now, under these critical circum- 
stances, the average American family, 
in a “business as usual” mood, protests 
against any tax increase at the same 
time the average per capita income of a 
US. citizen, after taxes, is higher than 
any such income in world history. This 
average family hopes this year to change 
his black-and-white television to “liv- 
ing” color. 

The huge and growing deficit of this 
cyuntry may not be important. The 
nearly two decades of an unfavorable 
balance of payments may not be im- 
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portant, and the multibillion-dollar 
waste which would appear to have re- 
sulted from the application of theory 
to the design of new airplanes, against 
the best technical advice, may not be 
important. 

But we all agree that the relative posi- 
tion of the United States in the world of 
today is vitally important, and, unless 
our policies are changed radically to 
reflect proper priorities, the prestige of 
the United States, everywhere, can only 
continue to deteriorate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to me with the understanding that 
he does not lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate go into executive session to con- 
sider the nomination on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
William W. Sherrill, of Texas, to be a 
member of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
legislative business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


FAR EAST POLICY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, last Friday 
afternoon in. this Chamber the senior 
Senator from Vermont spoke on the pol- 
icy of the United States in Vietnam. I 
was not able to be present at that session 
because of some rather important official 
meetings in my State of Wyoming at that 
time. I have since studied with great care 
what the Senator from Vermont had to 
say about our policy in the Far East. I 
wish to inject here that he has contrib- 
uted a great deal that is constructive in 
this never-ending dialog on American 
policy in Asia. Some of the things he said 
on Friday, however, it seems to me, re- 
quire a response if we are to keep them 
in the balance of this particular moment. 
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The Senator’s concern very properly 
was with the need for even more articu- 
late debate on the issues of American 
policy. 

He bemoans, and I shall quote him, the 
triumph of “media over matter in poli- 
ties.“ Whatever that really means, I think 
I share that view with him. However, he 
then proceeds to some remarkable 
assertions. 

He asserts, for example, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States would construe 
the issues in Vietnam and our policy op- 
tions to lie “between those who would 
cut and run and others with a presumed 
higher order of patriotism,” which the 
Senator goes on to explain the President 
said at the AFL-CIO convention in Flor- 
ida last month. The President of the 
United States, my friend from Vermont 
concluded, is “a prisoner of bad rhetoric.” 

I say to my colleagues in this body, Mr. 
President, that that is not so. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has stated 
again and again that patriotism is not 
at issue. We all know that the responsible 
Americans engaged in the dialog on Viet- 
nam are patriotic. In fact, they do so 
because of their deep sense of responsi- 
bility to their country. What the Presi- 
dent did say in Miami, and I took the 
occasion this morning to dig it out word 
for word—and let us see who is guilty of 
bad rhetoric—was that he was for, and 
I quote exactly, “a solution in Vietnam 
that does not call for surrender or cut- 
ting and running now.” 

Let us keep this matter in context. 
The Senator from Vermont, may I inject, 
has said precisely the same thing: He 
does not advocate cutting and running. 
Neither does the President, and that is 
all that President Johnson said in his 
speech in Florida. 

In my judgment it is time that all who 
dialog on Vietnam stop straining at 
the issues by putting words in other peo- 
ple’s mouths. The issues are tough 
enough in their own right without alleg- 
ing what somebody else said or without 
setting up strawmen to knock down at 
their convenient leisure. 

The Senator from Vermont in his 
speech on Friday went on to claim that 
this administration has designated the 
war in Vietnam as a war against world 
communism, and that the administration 
has created a “fantasy” of “a unified 
and monolithic world communism.” 

I wish to repeat that statement, Mr. 
President. What the Senator from Ver- 
mont charged last Friday afternoon was 
that this administration has imprisoned 
itself by its own rhetoric and through 
a rigid concept of attacking worldwide 
communism as if there were no options, 
brakes, or changes of pace. 

I ask my friend from Vermont when 
and from whence was this charge con- 
cocted. The Senator was not the first per- 
son to raise this issue. It has been raised 
more or less monotonously again and 
again by others among the Critical Es- 
tablishment. 

The record just does not bear it out. 
While there are those who retreat be- 
hind the cliche that American foreign 
policy is too rigidly anti-Communist and 
nothing more, those same persons would 
do well to read an address by the Secre- 
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tary of State of the United States, Dean 
Rusk—and note the subject of the 
speech—entitled “Why We Treat Differ- 
ent Communists Differently.” That 
hardly sounds like a rigid, immobile pol- 
icy of addressing ourselves to the mono- 
lith of world communism. 

From the very beginning of the cold 
war, may I add, it has remained the fun- 
damental part of the policy of four Presi- 
dents to try to exploit any chance for an 
opening for improving the position that 
we represent in the issues around the 
globe. It was President Truman who 
sought to develop a split between Tito in 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. It was 
President Truman who sought to make 
the first entries into Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia to try to break the solid pha- 
lanx which, in those days, was called the 
Iron Curtain. Under President Eisen- 
hower, the cleavages were widened in the 
so-called monolithic front of the Com- 
munists in Eastern Europe. It has re- 
mained consistently that same policy 
under Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. 

I suppose that Tito in Yugoslavia is the 
most dramatic case in point, yet similar 
policies have been pursued elsewhere. 
Perhaps I can inject a statement made 
later on in the speech by the Senator 
from Vermont, that Ho Chi Minh in 
Hanoi hates China. He implies in that 
statement that, somehow, if we just let 
Ho Chi Minh alone, he would become 
another Tito in Asia. 

I would hope that my good friend 
from Vermont would recall his own 
studious understanding of power politics 
in the world. Tito was not just an acci- 
dent. Tito did not emerge successfully 
just because the Russians were asleep at 
the switch. Tito was able to stand against 
the Soviets because he lay between two 
poles of power. 

We cannot believe for one second that 
there is another option for Ho Chi Minh 
in Southeast Asia except the creation 
there of a bloc of power of at least equal 
measure and weight to that great mass 
and mystery which is China, 

The fact that Ho Chi Minh does not 
like China is irrelevant. I do not believe 
that the Senator from Vermont would be 
prepared to argue that Czechoslovakians 
love the Russians and asked them to 
come in, or that the Poles love the Rus- 
sians and begged them to come to War- 
saw, or that Tito loved Moscow, They 
might resent them, but they had no 
power to stop them from taking over. 

It is as blunt as that in Southeast 
Asia. That is the reason, it seems to me, 
that the American presence in that part 
of the world makes a difference, has al- 
ready made a difference, and will con- 
tinue to make a difference. 

Now, what about Asia and the allega- 
tion by the critical establishment that 
our policy there is imprisoned within 
the confines of anticommunism with its 
monolithic overtones? It does not square 
with the facts. Not only has American 
policy remained viable and flexible in 
all corners of the world, but in Asia in 
particular one can measure its flexi- 
bility in coping with changing tenets and 
attributes in changing crises. 

Take, for example, the American com- 
mitment in Korea. Our stance there was 
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taken not only because the 38th parallel 
was a sort of brainchild of the United 
Nations and, thus, the prestige of that 
body was on the line. The American 
presence there was further commanded 
because there was no disguising the fact 
that the effort in Korea was a thrust 
toward Japan and, thus, our commit- 
ment to reestablish the 38th parallel as 
the dividing line between the two Ko- 
reas. We still have 50,000 troops there on 
that line and with restless incidents still 
coming out of that part of the world— 
even this morning—but the point of it 
is that the American presence in Korea 
not only was aimed at stopping the North 
Koreans from moving south by force, but 
our presence there is equally pointed at 
keeping the South Koreans from mov- 
ing north. 

The American goal, Mr. President, is 
to try to achieve some stability, to try 
to discourage the changing of boundaries 
by force of arms, to prevent the seizure 
of neighbors’ territories by terrorism and 
violence. That cuts both ways. That is 
hardly a narrow and rigid anti-Commu- 
nist monolithic approach. 

Mr. President, if you please, look at 
the presence of the American 7th Fleet 
in the Straits of Formosa. Oh, to be sure, 
it was there originally to shield our war- 
time allies, Chiang Kai-shek and his Na- 
tionalist troops, who fled to Formosa; 
but that fleet remains there to this day 
as much to keep Chiang Kai-shek on 
Formosa and to dissuade him from any 
reckless, predatory missions back to the 
mainland, and that they will not open 
up vast new and uncontrollable, explosive 
crises which would only aggravate and 
compound the search for stability in 
Asia. 

What kind of anti-Communist mono- 
lithic approach is that, Mr. President? 

So in Vietnam, the American presence 
along the 17th parallel, to be sure, was 
immediately induced by the thrust from 
the north to destroy the south by force, 
to seize control in the south by force 
of arms, but our presence there, like- 
wise, is as much to make sure that the 
south does not try to seize the north 
by force of arms. 

Mr. President, we have made this clear 
again and again: No one wants North 
Vietnam. No one is trying to take North 
Vietnam away from Hanoi or from Ho 
Chi Minh. What we seek is simply a com- 
mitment that they leave their neighbors 
alone, It is as simple and as elementary 
as that. 

May I submit again, that is not a rigid 
anti-Communist monolithic concept 
which motivates American policy in Asia. 

This, then, we should bear in mind, 
and I would ask that my good friend in 
Vermont reassess the real substance of 
this allegation of his which charges that 
the administration has lost itself, has 
imprisoned itself, by some kind of world- 
wide, massive assault on world commu- 
nism 


Mr. President, this country is ad- 
dressing itself to the problems at hand 
in the best ways that can conceivably ex- 
ploit them to the advantage of those 
who want, somehow, to eliminate vio- 
lence and war as an instrument of policy 
anywhere in the world. It is because that 
is at stake, perhaps, I should inject here, 
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in view of the current absence of the 
Senator from Vermont from the Cham- 
ber, that this morning I visited with him 
on the telephone and explained to him 
that I hoped to discuss his speech and 
take issue with his points and invited 
him to be here. He is not able to come— 
apparently and obviously—but I would 
hope he would take the opportunity, 
when he has the chance, to re-address 
— to the questions I am raising 
ere. 

As if this is not sufficient from the rec- 
ord, Mr. President, to suggest the via- 
bility of our policy, we should remind 
each other today, as we stand here, that 
even as we stand firmly in Vietnam, the 
President of the United States has pur- 
sued vigorously the building of bridges to 
the east. 

Just last week, there was reached a sig- 
nificant agreement between our Govern- 
ment and the Russian Government on a 
Nuclear Proliferation Treaty. 

The United States is constantly 
probing breakthroughs in the chance for 
a more peaceful world. We are in quest 
of new attitudes and new agreements 
oo may make possible the easing of ten- 
sions, 

Mr. President, my colleague from Ver- 
mont has taken the occasion to say that 
it requires an act of invention—and I 
am quoting him now—to make use of the 
North Vietnamese and the Vietcong as 
a monstrous, monolithic enemy capable 
of winning a worldwide victory for 
something even more monolithic called 
world communism. 

All I can say to my friend from Ver- 
mont is, let us cut that out. I would pro- 
pose that we abolish the word “commu- 
nism” in our dialog on Vietnam, because 
the issues there are crystal clear even 
without that word—to expand one’s 
holdings at the expense of one’s neigh- 
bors by force of arms really becomes the 
central question. 

Are we going to forfeit somebody else’s 
real estate, again, to the use of force by 
neighbors who desire it? Or are we com- 
pelled to join in trying to restrain and 
to thwart that kind of move? This is 
what it comes down to in Southeast 
Asia. It is as simple as that. 

Many of the leaders in that part of the 
world, incidentally, have taken the oc- 
casion many times to say that they un- 
derstand why we are there. They go fur- 
ther than that, by suggesting that if 
we were not there, Southeast Asia would 
have fallen under the impact and the 
pressure of the use of force from the 
outside long since. 

This is not to deny the processes of 
change, even the forces of very rapid 
change. This is only to say that we would 
hope that change could be made through 
peaceful means, not through violence, 
and certainly not through planned ter- 
rorism that is carried into each village 
in suitcase form, to disrupt and to fright- 
en and in some cases to destroy. 

Those of us who have come through 
the very torturous days that we called 
the cold war ought to know better than 
to believe that in this world, without 
war, there are a bunch of good guys in 
white hats simply content to battle other 
good guys in white hats for simple gains 
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to their own advantage at no one else’s 

. We should have learned in 
Korea, we should have learned in East- 
ern Europe, we ought to learn now that 
in power politics, there is more than one 
way to skin a cat, and if one does not 
have the military power to make a di- 
rect grab—as Mao Tse-tung has spelled 
out carefully from Peking—sometimes 
that can be achieved in devious ways. 
Some of those ways are becoming pat- 
ently clear in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, before a group which 
I addressed yesterday, I proposed that 
we abolish not one word, but two words, 
in the dialog on American policy; not 
only did I propose that we abolish com- 
munism” from the dialog, in order to 
get at the gut issue of aggression and 
aggressor, but also to abolish the word 
“Vietnam,” because it seems to me the 
central issue is not Vietnam. The central 
issue lies in the quest for stability in 
Southeast Asia. It only happens to have 
happened in Vietnam. It could have hap- 
pened in Malaysia or Indonesia—where 
it almost did—or in Burma or Thailand; 
but it happened in Vietnam, and I think 
it is well to keep that fact in mind in 
this dialog. 

I think it very well to mention that 
Lee Kuan Yew, when he was here only 
a few weeks ago, said: 

Because you Americans have stood firmly 
in Southeast Asia, my part of the world has 
moved closer to stability than at any other 
time in this century. 


I quote him. That is pretty clear lan- 
guage. 

From the Philippines to Japan to 
Korea, from Burma and Thailand to 
Malaysia to Indonesia, all the way out to 
Australia and New Zealand, again and 
again these spokesmen for the people in 
those countries have made it clear that 
os know what is at stake in eastern 

A. 

Prime Minister Sato, of Japan, said 
recently: 

We in my country recognize more and 
more that what the United States is doing 
in Vietnam is making a major contribution 
2 the security of the Far East, including 

apan. 


The late Prime Minister Harold Holt, 
of Australia, put it another way when he 
said: 

Without the United States, no country in 
Asia could feel itself secure from the threat 
of Communist aggression. 


Souvanna Phouma, from Laos, said 
just the other day that: 


If the Americans were not there, we would 
all be finished. 


I repeat—“We would all be finished.” 

Nearly every Asian leader I know or 
have talked with has said the same 
thing. 

As we contemplate, then, the implica- 
tions of the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont, we have to recast 
them from where we are. We simply ask 
that those from the north stop meddling 
in the south. There are plenty of difficult 
questions, including genuine civil war 
attributes, in the south that have to be 
resolved. The difficulty of resolving them 
is only aggravated, if not made impos- 
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sible, by the presence of the north by 
force in the south. 

The Senator from Vermont said that 
the President of the United States has 
become so obsessed with a military solu- 
tion in Vietnam that he has lost sight of 
the fact that a military solution is im- 
possible. 

I do not think one ought to have to 
remind any Member of this body that 
what the President has said again and 
again, what Ambassador Goldberg has 
reiterated steadily, what the Secretary 
of State continually emphasizes, is that 
the military is not the solution in South- 
east Asia; the military is one of the tac- 
tics that may help to achieve the chance, 
to win the chance, to work out the solu- 
tions which have to be found in political 
areas, in economic areas, in social areas. 
And I appeal to my friend from Vermont 
not to put words back in the President’s 
mouth or anybody else’s, in order to have 
an argument. How to limit the conflict in 
Vietnam, how to keep it as isolated and 
in as small an area as possible, is tough 
enough itself. 

The United States seeks a political 
solution, but we find it difficult to achieve 
a political solution with a nation that 
asks only its own military solution for 
the South. Mr. President, to the best of 
my knowledge, every initiative, every ef- 
fort, every sounding, every probing of 
any even suspected or rumored inclina- 
tion to talk has been followed through. 
Lest there be those who still remain in 
doubt, the last effort, which took 3 
months for the North Vietnamese to re- 
spond to after the President put it for- 
ward at San Antonio on September 29, 
after taking 3 months even to respond to 
it they have now issued their cold and 
almost ridiculing negation of weighing 
its consideration. And at this very 
moment, the North Vietnamese military 
effort is being escalated to an embarrass- 
ing degree. 

Make note, here this afternoon, Mr. 
President, of the dimensions of that es- 
calation. The escalation is not from this 
side. From here came genuine feelers for 
some possibility just to sit down and talk. 
These have been repudiated, in almost 
insulting tones. I remind those of my 
fellow Senators—most of them on my 
side of the aisle—who believe that a 
peace conference or a negotiation is some 
kind of a fishing party you go on to see 
what you can pull out, that they had 
better go back and read their diplomatic 
history, and read the record of the folly 
of trying to see what you can get without 
knowing what the gut issues are. 

For those who may have entertained 
the notion that in Hanoi they were sim- 
ply in the throes of a Sunday school 
picnic, in the interests of the betterment 
of the people, I think they would do well 
to read seriously the best information 
that we can obtain through our intelli- 
gence services of what is on Hanoi’s 
mind. 

A year ago, Mr. President, a captured 
instruction from the north, prepared for 
the leadership in the regular forces in 
South Vietnam, said: 

Do not worry about negotiations. The 
negotiations would be used as an opening 
to strengthen our military capabilities. 
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They are entitled to do that. They are 
a sovereign nation. But we are not en- 
titled to be so openminded here at home 
that our brains fall out, Mr. President. 
We are entitled to be charitable. We are 
entitled to take a chance. We are en- 
titled even to give some benefit of the 
doubt. But we are also entitled to keep 
our wits about us; and that is the reason 
that it is in order to ask whether the 
words out of Hanoi at Christmastime 
were only the empty words of orators, or 
whether they reflected sincere intentions. 

Hanoi has now answered that question 
itself. Some who have been to Hanoi told 
us they would sit down at the conference 
table within one day, if the bombing 
stopped. Hanoi has repudiated that. An- 
other who claimed to have contact with 
Hanoi said they would sit down in one 
week. Hanoi refused even to issue a text 
on that. Finally, on Sunday, we received 
the ultimate blessing: That this was all 
a farce, that it was ridiculous, and that 
it gave point to that captured missive 
from the north that if there were nego- 
tiations: 

Do not give up, because we are using them 
to build up our striking capabilities. 


Last September another document was 
captured. That document said: 


Our new goal is to advocate a coalition 
government in South Vietnam. 


But it cautioned: 
Be not afraid, for we know that our party— 


This is Hanoi talking— 


will run that government. There can be no 
other option, under our belief. 


Just a few weeks ago, there was still a 
third interesting missive, Mr. President. 
Another captured document, carried 
again by those echelons which have 
moved into the south from the north. It 
talks about the National Liberation 
Front; and what that document says, 
ae from Hanoi, Mr. President, is 


Our party and Uncle— 


An interesting use of the word; that 
does not refer to Robert Vaughn, but to 
Mr. Ho— 
have decreed these techniques. But do not 
say that— 

It cautions— 


Disguise it under the title of “The National 
Liberation Front.” 


It is as blunt as that. It may be said 
that someone is playing fun and games, 
that they just want to twit the Ameri- 
cans who might seize those documents. 

I should say we ought to do a little 
more than that, if we are in a twitting 
exercise. This is hardly fun and games. 
It is, indeed, deadly serious. 

So this is what has moved me to ad- 
dress myself at this time to the remarks 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN]. I agree with him that we have 
to talk to the people in unvarnished 
terms, even in unpleasant language, 
about the harsh issues and the conse- 
quences of each of the options that we 
might be tempted to take. That kind of 
plain talk ought not to be befuddled by 
phony rhetoric. The issue is too desper- 
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ately important for our times to permit 
us that luxury. 

So as these remarks started out a few 
minutes ago as a discussion about who 
was trapped in whose rhetoric, I think 
we ought to remind ourselves that the 
toughness of the prospects in an issue so 
critically important to sustaining our po- 
sition in that part of the world has been 
made abundantly clear and consistently 
by the President and the administration. 
If there are those who would lift out of 
context a part of what was said, a frag- 
ment of a statement, in order to have 
something to attack, that is their choice, 
but that does not contribute to a public 
understanding of what goes on. 

There are those who ask for a change 
in our firm position, a position that has 
been pursued with restraint under very 
limiting circumstances. We have not had 
the advantage, in this conflict, of an at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. We have never be- 
fore in our history had the experience in 
which the right to debate and the free- 
dom to think otherwise, without inhibi- 
tion, were so completely rampant in the 
land, sometimes, in the more extreme 
cases, without even a sense of responsi- 
bility. It seems to me that that is one of 
the prices we have to pay and be pre- 
pared to pay in our time. But we can 
ask for responsible dialog on the floor 
of this body. We owe it to our people, in 
this kind of government. 

A limited war demands of us unlimited 
patience. This is the challenge to every 
American. We should not let impatience 
forfeit for us the chance for which so 
high a price has already been paid. 

I conclude with the statement that 
was made by President Marcos of the 
Philippines a few weeks ago. I quote his 
statement because he set forth the whole 
picture so well when he said: 

The central fact of life here in Asia is 
Red China. Whatever happens in China and 
what it does will determine the future of all 
of the peoples of Asia. 


He went on to say: 


Vietnam is merely the immediate theater 
where the action is at the moment, 


He further stated: 


If the United States pulls out of Asia, Asia 
will have to accommodate itself to the reality 
of Mainland China. And none of us in Asia 
relish that prospect. We look upon it with 
fear and trepidation. The people of Asia are 
restless in their fear of what may happen in 
this part of the world IH, you Americans leave. 


He concluded by saying: 

And the ministers that have come to my 
government say this to me again and again, 
that our whole chance for a future depends 
upon the Americans’ willingness to stand 
while we win the time or they win the time 
for us to build up our capabilities, to stabi- 
lize our governments, to improve our econ- 
omies, so that some day we can do it our- 
selves, 


But they have to have the chance, Mr. 
President. 

He further said: 

If the Americans grow tired or become im- 
patient and pull out, every country in South- 
east Asia will have to give in. 

We do not want to do this. But we 
would have no choice. 

This, then, is why we have to stay the 
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course, and our impatience and our frus- 
tration is not helped by the phony issue 
and by putting false words into others’ 
mouths. 

It is important that we deal straightly 
and forthrightly with these disturbing 
questions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
President's address to the Seventh Con- 
stitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO, 
at Bal Harbour, Fla., on December 12, 
1967. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Meany, convention members, the 174 
guests of the AFL-CIO from foreign coun- 
tries who have come here to express their 
interest and their leadership in the working 
people of the world, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Bal Harbour does not look like a battlefield. 
But it is, because you are here. 

I don't know where a lot of people will be 
standing in the battle for freedom and prog- 
ress that lies ahead in the years in the future, 
but I do know where American labor has 
stood in the past. I do know where American 
labor stands tonight. It stands right in the 
first rank, unflinching and unafraid. 

I believe that you will still be there when 
the summer soldiers have fled the field of 
challenge. 

There was a time not long ago, when the 
American labor movement fought on a very 
narrow front. The question then was one of 
sheer survival—keeping the trade union 
movement going in the face of bitter opposi- 
tion, 

Later you fought for a national minimum 
wage and maximum hours law—not just for 
the right to work but for the right to work 
in dignity, in decent conditions for a fair 
wage. 

There are many men in this hall tonight, 
perhaps some 2,000 of you, who bear the 
honorable scars of that victory. Labor could 
have sat back then and said, “I am all right, 
Jack. I've got mine.” 

But you didn’t. A few men of compassion 
and wisdom looked beyond an assembly line 
and beyond a craftsman’s bench to see how 
their fellow Americans were faring. They 
knew that security and prosperity in America 
to be meaningful and to be lasting must be 
shared by the greatest number of people. 

They believed in the motto “The greatest 
good for the greatest number,” and they 
still do. 

Labor, they all knew, was part of America. 
Laboring men and women lived in American 
cities, Laboring men and women sent their 
children to American schools, and their par- 
ents to American hospitals. They breathed 
American air and drank American water, and 
vacationed in American parks and seashores, 

They knew whatever was right with Amer- 
ica they enjoyed, and whatever was wrong 
with America they suffered. 

So labor returned to the battlefield. You 
took up the fight for the kind of programs 
that would make this country better for your 
children than it had been for you. 

And it had been pretty good for you. 

You supported the kind of men, and you 
fought for the kind of candidates who pro- 
posed those programs—who vote for those 
programs in the Congress—who stand up to 
be counted whether the polls are high or 
whether the polis are low. 

And your President knows what your fight 
has meant for America in my time. 

I want to have you listen to the roll call of 
what we have done together. 

Medicare—Already 4 million Americans 
have had their hospital bills paid, and more 
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than 5 million have had Medicare pay their 
doctor bills. 

Aid to Education—Already 9 million needy 
schoolchildren have been helped in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and nearly 
a million and a quarter college students, 
many of them the sons and daughters of 
union families, now receive Federal help in 
education grants and loans that see them 
through college. 

The hope of American parents, every Amer- 
ican parent, when the first baby is born is 
the hope on they will see the day when they 
can see them get a coll education, 
that day has come. 22 g 

Minimum Wage Protection—We have 
brought over 9 million American workers 
under the minimum wage with the new mini- 
mum wage bill, and by next February we will 
have raised that minimum by 35 cents in our 
time. That is 10 cents more per hour than 
when I cast one of my first votes in 
to make the minimum wage the law of the 
land 30 years ago, and guarantee them at 
least 25 cents an hour. 

Poverty—More than five and a half million 
oo have been lifted above the poverty 

ne. 

Employment—We have added six million 
workers to our labor force, and we have set 
a constant record of 81 long months of solid 
prosperity to break all the records in Amer- 
ican history, 

Civil Rights—We have cleared away the 
last big obstacles to the right of every 75 — 
loan in this country to vote: to be judged for 
a job on his skill and not his skin; 
Public accommodations and facilities as a 
free man should in a free country. 

Immigration—We have Scrapped the old 
discrimination of the national origins system 
and replaced it with an American system of 
open American opportunity, 

Conservation—We have added three-quar- 
ters of a million acres to our national sea- 
shores and parklands, more than ever before 
in our history. For the first time we are put- 
ting more back into the public domain than 
we are taking out. 

The Cities—We finally have the 
that we need to build the Wedel cities. 
Blight, decay and despair can be banished 
from our life—but we are going to need the 
great big strong muscle of the American labor 
movement to turn our bold ideas into shining 
realities, and we are going to need all of you. 

Pollution—For the 


clear, pure water. 

Now for the consumer protection: 

—We have ended the pac tricks 
tones Plagued the Gitta soot e 8 

We have spared our children from dan- 
gerous and deadly toys. 

—We have shut the door to unsafe prod- 
ucts that make the home a booby trap for the 
unwary. 

—We have an Auto and Highwa; 

Act to reduce the accidents that ae eee 
roads a death trap for the innocent, and 
particularly for the careless, 

We have moved against accidents in the 
doctor’s office and the hospital by insisting 
that laboratories run the right tests, and they 
get them at the right time. 


—We have acted against the money lender 
who victimizes the poor and exploits the 
needy by concealing and hiding his interest 
charges. 

This week, when I get back to Washington, 
I will sign the Flammable Fabrics Act that 
you helped me pass. It means that your 
family and your home will be safe from 
clothing and furnishings that blaze without 
warning. 
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—Next week we are going to sign in the 
White House the Wholesome Meat Act. It 
means that the meat on the family table will 
be pure, not rancid—that a mother can shop 
without fear of finding worms in a steak or 
roast, or wood splinters in the baby’s ham- 
burger. 

In the weeks to come I hope also to sign 
the Pipeline Safety Bill. It will guard against 
a gas explosion ripping through a home, a 
school or a crowded street. 

Isn’t this a remarkable and wonderfully 
hopeful record in itself? Yet these are only 
some of the happy new triumphs we have 
won together for our American families. 

—tThe full record will show more consumer 
legislation enacted in the last two years than 
in all the 88 Congresses put together. 

When the history of our time is written, it 
will testify that this Administration, with 
your help, after 180 years, finally proclaimed 
into the law of the land a Consumers Bill of 
Rights. And it is about time we did that, too. 

There is more—much more—that we have 
done together, 

It wasn’t easy. Every step of the way there 
were voices and votes that said: 

No, not so fast.“ 

— Don't try it, this hasn't been tried 
before.” 

— It's only a rehash of the New Deal.” 

Or the New Frontier. 

—‘Don’t you know there is a war on? We 
can’t have both butter and guns, or guns and 
butter. You will have to stop progress here at 
home.” 

—Or one side would cry, “It is all for labor 
or for the minorities,” and the other side 
cried, “It is all for the middle class.” 

I have heard them all and we have an- 
swered them all. 

Our answer is: “Yes, It is for labor. Yes. It 
is for the minorities. Yes. It is for the middle 
class. Yes. It is for the young, the old, the 
worker, the businessman, the farmer, the 
teacher, the student, the doctor and the 
patient.” 

Yes, we said, for once you are going to be 
right. Our fight is not for a part of America. 
Our fight is for all of America. 

But in the Congress some closed their ears 
and their ranks. In vote after vote the House 
Members of the other party lined up like 
wooden soldiers of the status quo. 

—93% of the House Republicans voted to 
kill the Medicare Bill. 

—90% of them voted to kill the Poverty 
Bill. 
—68% of them voted to kill our Education 
Bill. 

—66% of them voted to kill our Civil 
Rights Bill. 

—80% of them voted to kill all the funds 
for Model Cities. 

—93% of them voted to kill all funds for 
our Housing and Rent Supplement. 

And, my friends, 72% of them voted to 
kill your Minimum Wage Bill. 

The only time they really said, “yes,” an 
enthusiastic “yes,” was when they could vote 
to recommit a good bill—to bury in a blanket 
of rhetoric beneath the wave of Republican 
reaction. 

But they are not fooling anybody, are they? 

The people know that the old Republican 
buggy can go only one way and that is back- 
wards, downhill. 

The only program that the Grand Old 
Party offers is the remains of what they 
backed into and what they have run over on 
the road, the bits and pieces of what some- 
body else has built. 

No wonder we have worked so hard to pass 
the Highway Safety Act. That old Republican 
buggy has been colliding with us all year 
long. 

And it is carrying more passengers this 
year. It is carrying more dead weight. 

The 47 Democrats who helped us write the 
historic legislative record of the 89th Con- 
gress are gone, They have been replaced by 47 
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Republican Nay-Sayers. And America’s ad- 
vance has temporarily been slowed. 

Not always; not by any means always. We 
have fought and we have won some funds for 
Model Cities, some funds for the Teacher 
Corps, and some funds for Rent Supplements. 

We have continued our efforts for older 
Americans, mental health, and consumers. 
We have passed a good bill for the Vietnam 
veterans who are returning. We have passed 
a bill to control rats in our cities, 

With your help we passed that rat bill be- 
cause a nation’s conscience cried out louder 
than Republican laughter, 

Don't let anyone fool you that we are 
standing still. This hasn’t been the greatest 
Congress we ever had but this has been a 
productive Congress, And labor’s leadership 
has helped make it productive. 

But we need not just productive Congresses. 
We need great Congresses again, not just 
good ones. They must match and even surpass 
the 89th. And we are going to have to work. 

We are going to have to roll up our sleeves 
and put our shoulder to the wheel—every 
man get to work and work through next 
November. 

We still have to meet the great tests of our 
time—improving our educational and medi- 
cal systems—trebuilding our cities—providing 
jobs for all who can work—ending lawless- 
ness in our streets and controlling our 
crime—uniting our people in common and 
progressive purpose. 

This is our national agenda and we can 
only succeed if there are men in Congress 
and men in the Administration who will 
make it their personal agenda, We must work 
harder than ever to elect good men—to elect 
these men who will support these programs. 
It can be done. It will be done, because a 
nation depends on us not to fail, and not to 
fall back—but to go on fighting and go on 
winning for all America. 

As America depends on your social leader- 
ship, I say to labor it also relies on your sense 
of economic responsibility. 

In our system, ‘the price changes are inevi- 
table and they are desirable. But if we are to 
have the full blessings of free enterprise, 
business and labor must place the fundamen- 
tal national interest first. Each must do its 
share and contribute its part to maintaining 
a stable level of overall prices. 

I emphasized this to your partners in pros- 
perity—the American businessmen—in Wash- 
ington just last week. I told them that you— 
when I came to speak to you—would expect 
to receive equal time. 

If industry, I said, if business, tried to raise 
prices and profit margins—even when they 
have excess capacity on their hands—we are 
bound to suffer rising prices, and this is 
simply murder—murder to all labor and to all 
people with low or moderate incomes. 

If labor, I say, tried for a wage rise twice 
the nationwide increase in output per man- 
hour—even when there is no real labor short- 
age—we are bound to suffer rising prices. 

Business suffers. Labor suffers. All America 
suffers from a wage-price spiral. And we want 
to avoid it if we can. 

I told the businessmen that they should 
not point the finger of blame at you. I say 
that you should not point the finger of blame 
at them. 

Isay to both labor and to business that you 
are two fingers on one hand. It is your joint 
responsibility to try to stop the spiral. 

To both of you, I say: It is your America, 
This is your land. This is your country. It is 
your prosperity. These are your jobs and your 
profits that we want to see protected. These 
are your dollars whose strength we want to 
maintain, I have urged business to refrain 
from avoidable price increases and to inten- 
sify its competitive efforts in the world. 

I tonight urge labor to look at its responsi- 
bilities—to look hard and deep into its wise 
heart and restrain its demands for excessive 
wage increases. 
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Look around you as you calculate. Here is 
your country, fighting gallantly again for 
freedom—but doing it for the first time in 
American history without any wage or with- 
out any price controls. 

Itis that voluntary restraint that has made 
involuntary curbs unnecessary, Your Govern- 
ment wants to keep it that way. We want to 
be partners in responsibility and prosperity 
with labor and business. 

And we will, if each of us does his share for 
the good of all. And I think you want to do 
that. I think all America wants to do that. 

I cannot close without sharing a few 
thoughts with you on a matter that I think 
troubles all of our hearts—that is the tragic 
but the vital struggle in Vietnam that is 
going on there tonight. 

You have long stood in the front ranks of 
this fight for freedom. But here in Florida 
this winter you have added bright new testi- 
mony to your resolve—and you have given 
new heart to all who stand with you in search 
of peace. 

I am very proud and very grateful, Mr. 
Meany, for the resolution that you all have 
passed here in support of freedom’s cause. It 
is a ringing declaration of your firm resist- 
ance to aggression. That staunch spirit is 
constantly personified by that great, coura- 
geous leader Mr. Labor’—George Meany. 
I thank him and I thank all of you—from 
the bottom of my heart. 

I thank you, too, for another man. 

He does not live in the White House. He 
does not guide the destiny of the Nation, 
and he doesn't have the responsibilities 
throughout the world on his shoulders alone. 
But he is face down tonight in the mud of 
the DMZ, Or he is out there storming a hill 
near Danang. Or crouched in a rice paddy in 
the Mekong Delta. 

The American soldier thanks you from the 
bottom of his heart. He knows, even if some 
others don’t, that your expressions of support 
are not just so many flag-waving words. 

Whoever thinks that has never heard the 
question that comes to me so often from the 
foxholes in my letters every day. He has never 
felt the ache of a soldier who writes his Com- 
mander-in-Chief and asks him, and this 
comes in letter after letter: “We are doing 
okay—but are the folks back home really 
behind us?” 

American labor has answered that question 
with a resounding “Yes,” and a firm “Yes, 
sir.” You have said it before and you have 
repeated it here—so strongly that even Hanoi 
cannot mistake its meaning or misinterpret 
what it says. 

I know that many of labor's sons have left 
their parents and their homes to risk their 
lives for liberty and freedom in Vietnam, I 
know that is torture for you, as it is for me. 
I know that you regret every single dollar 
that we spent on war—dollars that we want 
to spend on the works of peace here at home. 

But you and I raog that we must persevere. 
The torture we feel Cannot beg the truth. It 
is only our unswerving will, It is only our 
unshakeable determination that can ever 
bring us peace in the world. 

It is very easy to agonize over the television 
or to moralize or to pin your heart on your 
sleeve or a placard on your back—and think 
to yourself that you are helping somebody 
stop a war. 

But I only wish that those who bewall 
war would bring me just one workable solu- 
tion to end the war. 

The peacemakers are out there in the 
field. The soldier and the statesman need 
and welcome the sincere and the responsible 
assistance of concerned Americans, But they 
need reason much more than they need 
emotion. They must have a practical solution 
and not a concoction of wishful and 
false hopes—however well intentioned and 
well meaning they may be, 

lt must be a solution that does not call 
for surrender or for cutting and running now. 
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Those fantasies hold the nightmare of World 
War II and a much larger war tomorrow. 

It must be a solution that does not call 
for stepping up our military efforts to a flash 
point where we risk a much larger war today. 

The easiest thing in the world for the Pres- 
ident to do is to get in a larger war. It is very 
difficult to continue day after day to pressure 
the enemy without involving yourself in 
additional problems. 

I, for one, would be glad and grateful for 
any help that any citizen can give me. Thou- 
sands of our soldiers’ sons would also thank 
anyone who has a plan or a program or a 
solution. I cannot help but feel that we would 
be joined in our gratitude and our gladness 
by all of our allies and by millions of 
thoughtful Americans. They are really the 
concerned Americans who recognize the re- 
sponsibilities that accompany their rights 
and the duties that accompany their freedom 
and liberty; and who see it as a duty of citi- 
zenship to try to be constructive in word and 
constructive in deed. 

For as long as I have borne the responsi- 
bility of conducting our foreign policy, I 
have known what I want you to know: I want 
all America to know that it is easier to protest 
a policy than to conceive one. 

And so your President has followed a rather 
simple practice: 

—If some one has a plan, I listen to it. 

If it seems worth pursuing, I ask the best 
Americans I can find to give me their judg- 
ments on it, I have asked your president many 
times for his judgments on these matters. 

If they like it and it seems wise to the 
President, then I try to put it into operation. 

I can promise all who shout their opposi- 
tion, as well as any who have quieter doubts— 
and no political aspirations—that I will con- 
tinue this practice. I will always be ready and 
anxious to hear and to act on any construc- 
tive proposal they offer. 

But in the meantime, I want you to know, 
and I want all America to know, that I am 
not going to be deterred. I am not going to 
be influenced. I am not going to be inflamed 
by a bunch of political, selfish men who want 
to advance their own interests. I am going 
to continue down the center of the road, 
doing my duty as I see it for the best of all 
my country, regardless of my polls and re- 
gardless of the election. 

—I will devote my days and my nights to 
supporting and to supplying half a million of 
the bravest men who ever wore the American 
uniform and who ever left these shores to 
fight to protect us. 

—I will honor and respect our sworn com- 
mitments to protect the security of Southeast 
Asia, because in protecting their security I 
protect your security, your home and your 
family, too. We will not now betray the 
troubled leaders and the hopeful people of 
that region who have relied on Uncle Sam's 
word to shield them from aggression—not 
after other Presidents who preceded me gave 
their solemn word. I am going to see that 
that word is carried out. 

We will hold the line against aggression 
as it has been drawn so often by the Congress 
and by the President. We will not now nullify 
the word of the Congress or the people, as 
expressed in the SEATO Treaty, that we 
would come and take our stand in the face of 
common danger—that treaty was ratified by 
a vote in the Senate of 82 to 1—or the Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution, where there were only two 
votes against it, when they said they would 
support the President in whatever means it 
was necessary to take to deter aggression, I 
call on all of them to support him now. 

—At all times and in all ways and with all 
patience and all hope—your President and 
your country will strive for peace. 

Let no man, friend or foe, American or 
Asian, mistake our meaning. 

I remind all of you again tonight, and my 
fellow Americans who may be viewing this 
proceeding, of our exchange of correspond- 
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ence with Ho Chi Minh. The North Vietnam- 
ese themselves released my letter on March 
21st. In it, the President of the United States, 
on behalf of the United States, made what we 
thought was a fair and a firm offer, 

I said, “There is one good way to overcome 
this problem and move forward in the search 
for a peaceful settlement. That is for us to 
arrange for direct talks between trusted rep- 
resentatives in a secure setting and away 
from the glare of publicity... .” 

“As to the site of these bilateral discus- 
sions, I propose that there are several pos- 
sibilities. We could, for example, have our 
representatives meet in Moscow, where con- 
tacts have already occurred. They could meet 
in some other country, such as Burma. You 
may have other sites in mind, and I would try 
to meet your suggestions .. .” 

Can we be any more specific? Hanoi has 
spurned that olive branch. They answered 
with a rude “No” and they have repeated it 
time after disappointing time. Until they re- 
lent, until they see room for compromise and 
area for agreement, we must stand firm and 
we must stand unafraid. And we will. 

Peace will come—I am convinced of that. 
But until peace does come, I will continue, 
with the support of our loyal, determined 
people, to hold the line that we have drawn 
against aggression—and to hold it firm and 
to hold it steady. 

In all that I do, I will be strengthened by 
the powerful testimony for freedom that you 
sons of labor have given here in this hall. You 
courageous men of labor have supported our 
fighting men every time they needed you. 
You have spoken as free men under fire must 
speak, May all the world hear you. And may 
God bless you for what you have said and 
what you have done, May God keep those 
men until we can bring them back home in 
honor and victory. 

Thank you. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of a very important and 
forward-looking bill which is presently 
the subject of consideration by the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Government Re- 
search. I refer to S. 836, legislation for 
the establishment of a National Founda- 
tion for the Social Sciences, which the 
very capable and perceptive Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] has intro- 
duced and championed, and which I 
have joined as cosponsor along with 
19 other Senators. 

The U.S. Government expended an 
actual $1.69 billion for basic research in 
1965, but a mere $37 million of that— 
less than 2.2 percent—went to the social 
sciences. In the realm of applied re- 
search, the social sciences fared no better 
with their Government, getting only 2.8 
percent of a total expenditure of $3.164 
billion in 1965. The total Federal spend- 
ing for both basic and applied research 
in 1966 reached $5.462 billion, with social 
science gleaning only $188 million, or 3.5 
percent. In 1967 the total was $5.547 bil- 
lion, and the social scientists’ share was 
$222 million, or 4 percent. 

In the National Science Foundation’s 
recent report, “Federal Funds for Re- 
search, Development, and other Scien- 
tific Activities,” the following allocation 
of total Federal research moneys for the 
years 1965, 1966, and 1967 is offered: 

In the 8-year period of this report, two- 
thirds of the obligations for research will 
be allocated for work in the physical sci- 
ences, about one-fourth for work in the life 
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sciences, and less than one-tenth for studies 
in the psychological and social sciences. 


Of more than 90 witnesses testifying 
during 16 full days of hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Government Re- 
search, not one disagreed with the neces- 
sity of expanding Federal support for so- 
cial science research and scholarship. 

Through a National Social Science 
Foundation, consisting of a 24-member 
board of trustees selected from those 
prominent in the social science com- 
munity, academic research, education 
and training would be underwritten, 
funded and supported in the fields of eco- 
nomics, history, psychology, political 
science, anthropology, law, sociology, 
demography, linguistics, international 
relations, communications, and other so- 
cial sciences all of which are now vir- 
tually untouched by our Federal research 
expenditure of more than $5.5 billion. It 
is important to observe that the proposed 
Foundation would be separate from the 
daily operations of the agencies and de- 
partments of the Federal Government, 
and it would be free from involvement in 
research related to their daily missions. 
Organizationally and procedurally the 
Foundation would resemble closely the 
National Science Foundation, which, 
through its funding of basic research in 
the hard sciences, has proven so instru- 
mental in the advancement and develop- 
ment of America’s scientific prowess 
since 1950. 

DOMESTIC ASPECTS OF NSSF 


Essentially, social science is the study 
of man in his society, and it is just this 
critical relationship in America that 
cries out today for the attention of our 
most imaginative brains and the com- 
mitment of our full resources. For too 
long we have failed to heed the steadily 
growing need to relate man to the world 
he is building. As early as 1914 Walter 
Lippmann wrote of the ironic tragedy of 
a Manmade world with no room for man: 

We are unsettled to the very roots of our 
being. There isn’t a human relation, whether 
of parent and child, husband and wife, 
worker and employer, that doesn’t move in 
a strange situation. We are not used to a 
complicated civilization, we don’t know how 
to behave when personal contact and eternal 
authority have disappeared. There are no 
precedents to guide us, no wisdom that wasn’t 
made for a simpler age. We have changed our 
environment more quickly than we know how 
to change ourselves. 


From an imbalance of investment be- 
tween the hard and the social sciences, 
there has arisen at least a commensu- 
rate imbalance between the hardware 
and the human dimensions of our so- 
ciety. Too often, man has failed to con- 
sider or even to perceive the impact of 
a rampant technology on the human 
qualities of life and ultimately on the 
dignity of the individual: The smoke- 
stacks of industry, which once were sym- 
bolic of American productivity, now are 
symbolic of the air pollution that chokes 
health and suffocates spirit; the atom, 
which promised man so much good, now 
haunts him with the possibility of total 
destruction; the computers, which en- 
able business and government to offer 
fast and efficient service, also threaten to 
reduce individual identity to a series of 
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code numbers; the mechanization of 
agriculture, which has increased food 
productivity, has on the other hand 
forced thousands of rural poor into alien 
cities to simmer in unemployment; and 
an affluence of technological gadgetry, 
which offers ease, comfort, and diversion 
to the “haves,” produces only frustra- 
tion and hatred among the “have nots.” 

If a man is to avoid making himself a 
stranger in a technological environment, 
it is essential to view scientific progress 
from the human perspective. There is an 
urgent need in today’s America to bring 
to the fore the best of our social scien- 
tists—the people who are most able to 
help you and me better understand our 
personal relationship to each other and 
to our society. As Dr. Joe B. Frantz, pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 
Texas, told the Senate subcommittee 
considering S. 836: 

What we need desperately are men trained 
generally in the art of revealing ourselves 
to ourselves. We have information; we need 
wisdom. We need to see the relationship in- 
herent in these continuing cloudbursts of 
knowledge. 


Not only must each individual begin 
to assimilate the rapid, almost traumatic 
change that has occurred during his life 
experience, but also, he must be equipped 
to relate that change to his future needs 
and desires. In short, he must begin now 
to ask hard questions concerning the 
context of his life tomorrow. These are 
not questions of ability or resources, but 
they are questions of choice and priority; 
not economic questions, but human ques- 
tions. 

Barbara Ward, eminent English econ- 
omist and author, noted America’s un- 
limited potential in the following sen- 
tence from her 1963 speech at Colonial 
Williamsburg, Va.: 

Our present cornucopia of capacity, of 
technology, of scientific advance has be- 
stowed on mankind a freedom which the 
Founding Fathers could not even envisage— 
the freedom which springs from a physical 
ability to realize virtually any goal the com- 
munity may choose to set. 


It is not a question, then, of whether 
we can, but the corollary questions of 
whether we will and how we will. If we 
choose, say, to rebuild our cities, then we 
must determine whether we will use the 
same old yardsticks, or whether we will 
begin to measure our construction in 
terms of human values. If we choose the 
latter, our team of builders must include 
not only the mathematician, the phys- 
icist, and the engineer, but it must also 
include, as equals, the psychologist, the 
political scientists, and the sociologist. 

In the past we have worked with only 
the first half of that crew. Our urban 
renewal program, for example, has 
shown that we can demolish slum 
dwellings and construct chrome build- 
ings in their place, but it has merely 
shifted and not eliminated the ghetto. 
Had this program consulted the social 
science community, it would have known 
that the ghetto is less physical than 
spiritual; less a matter of buildings than 
a matter of people. The social scientist 
could have added, in Dr. Frantz’ phrase, 
“the cement of compassion and the 
girders of understanding.” 
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But our urban renewal program did 
not consult the social scientists, and 
consequently it built without considera- 
tion for personality, individuality, and 
human dignity. The program is now a 
symbol of hatred among many of those 
whom its designers most earnestly 
wanted to help. 

In order for the social science com- 
munity to meet its potential of public 
service, it is essential that the public 
invest in its basic research, just as we 
have invested in and profited from re- 
search in the hard sciences. As Barbara 
Ward has suggested, there is no doubt 
that we have the physical resources and 
scientific know-how to construct, say, 
a new city, but we do not know what that 
new city should be. 

Who will live in the city? What will 
be the racial mixture of the schools? 
What sort of government should it have? 
Will there be cars in it? Are parks im- 
portant? Will there be industry? What 
should the liquor laws be? Where will the 
swimming pools be placed? Who will pay 
taxes? Shall anyone be poor? What type 
of living quarters are best? Should there 
be central department stores or small 
neighborhood shops? 

The social scientist can offer tentative 
and partial answers, but these are ques- 
tions that go beyond our present store 
of social science knowledge. If individu- 
ality, democracy, personality, freedom, 
and other qualities and institutions are 
to have any meaning in a crowded world 
experiencing constant and dramatic 
changes, we must expand our store of 
knowledge about ourselves and our so- 
ciety. We must begin, as S. 836 proposes, 
to seek out, encourage, and support the 
social scientist and his research into the 
human condition. 

Unlike the hard scientist who deals 
with the ordered and rational elements 
of the world, the social scientist deals 
with the illogical and irrational—he deals 
with mankind and his social institutions 
and relationships. In recent days we have 
learned that men of science have pro- 
duced artificially the inner core of a 
virus, thus approximating the laboratory 
creation of life itself. But we have yet 
to learn how to make cities livable. The 
latter operation may prove trickier even 
than the former, but we must begin to 
face that challenge by the sort of com- 
mitment contemplated in S. 836. 

The social scientist cannot guarantee 
success as can the hard scientist, but 
should we fail to invest in the study of 
ourselves and our society, the social 
scientist can, as Professor Frantz has 
suggested, guarantee us something else: 

We can then guarantee vast social loss; we 
can guarantee that the dam will burst, and 
that we will all go under. 


It is reported that during the early 
months of the Civil War the elite of 
Washington society would ride into the 
Virginia countryside in their carriages 
and gather on hilltops to view the bat- 
tles raging below. Today, with television 
sets in 93.4 percent of American house- 
holds, we all are able to view the ravages 
of war while sitting in our living rooms. 
After a hundred years of “progress,” 
more people can watch war more easily. 
In short, our technology has improved, 
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but our human relations—the realm of 
the social scientist—have made little 


progress. 

This Nation has invested fantastic 
sums of money in American know-how in 
order to produce bigger and better things, 
gadgets, hardware, materials, and so 
forth. The benefits of our unparalleled 
technological prowess cannot be doubted, 
and we must maintain our pace of scien- 
tific development, but, also, we must begin 
to invest in those who are most concerned 
with the human dimension of progress— 
the social scientists. 

Involved here is no wish merely to re- 
treat from the bold advances of science 
and technology. Rather, I see in this bill 
the opportunity—perhaps our last—to 
seize control of pellmell scientific 
thrusts and fit them into the framework 
of human development and progress. 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF NSSF 


S. 836 promises to assist us, not only 
domestically, but also internationally. In- 
deed, this bill was first introduced by 
Senator Harris during the 89th Congress 
partially as a response to the debacle of 
Project Camelot, an ill-fated venture 
which comprised a study of the socio- 
economic factors of change and revolu- 
tion in Chilean society. By an inconceiv- 
able lack of foresight, Project Camelot 
was planned and financed by the U.S. 
Army, without the knowledge or approval 
of either the U.S. State Department or 
the Chilean authorities. This uninvited 
investigation of Chilean society by our 
Army understandably resulted in bad 
publicity for the United States and was 
damaging to our foreign relations 
throughout all parts of the globe—espe- 
cially, and most unfortunately, in the 
uncommitted, third world of developing 
nations. 

Nor was our Government to suffer 
alone. Legitimate independent scholars 
from U.S. universities and foundations 
found themselves suspect for the first 
time, not only by foreign governmental 
Officials, but also by their foreign col- 
leagues. In many cases an American 
scholar researching in another country 
found his access to important sources of 
information suddenly blocked. 

In response to this situation, Senator 
Harris and others of us are seeking 
through S. 836 to “civilianize” unclassi- 
fied social science research in foreign 
countries. An understanding of foreign 
peoples and their institutions is vital to 
our maintenance of a viable foreign pol- 
icy, but the military is neither an appro- 
priate nor effective means of acquiring 
an independent, nonmilitary oriented, 
understanding of foreign peoples. 

No one can deny the importance of 
military research and secret intelligence, 
and this bill in no way limits such re- 
search, but we do seek through this legis- 
lation to protect our independent schol- 
ars who are engaged in unclassified re- 
search projects abroad. This bill proposes 
to fund independent foreign research 
through a completely visible and non- 
military source: a National Foundation 
for the Social Sciences. 

The need for such a Foundation is as 
urgent today as when Senator Harris 
first introduced this legislation. If this 
vital research is not funded openly, vis- 
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ible to both our citizens and those of host 
countries, it will be funded behind the 
closed doors of governmental secrecy, 
and the independence of our scholars 
abroad will remain suspect. As recently 
as November 24, 1967, the Washington 
Post reported that: 

A Defense advisory panel has recommended 
that the Department keep on sponsoring re- 
search in the social sciences as a vital part of 
its planning and conduct of military opera- 
tions overseas. 


Continued funding by our military of 
unclassified social science research 
abroad is surely as counterproductive as 
would be continued funding by our CIA 
of private groups, such as students, to 
represent us abroad. Both of these clan- 
destine practices have brought consider- 
able embarrassment to our Nation and 
brought into question the motives of 
Americans working and studying abroad. 

Just as I have introduced a bill, S. 1779, 
to provide open funding for deserving 
persons and groups which formerly 
would have had to turn to the CIA, I 
strongly support this measure to eman- 
cipate the social scientist from depend- 
ence on military money. Mr. President, 
legitimate research into the behavior of 
foreign peoples and foreign governments 
contributes immeasurably to our de- 
velopment of an enlightened, responsive, 
and effective foreign policy, but when 
research into such behavior is funded 
by the military, it inescapably connotes 
the gathering of military intelligence for 
the development of military strategy. 
The establishment of a National Social 
Science Foundation would provide a 
most appropriate and effective alterna- 
tive base of support for independent, 
unclassified research abroad. 

Again, Mr. President, I wish to com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] for the initia- 
tive, determination, and creativity that 
he has demonstrated while guiding the 
progress of this bill. In the December 
1967 issue of the American Political 
Science Review, there appears a very per- 
ceptive article about the National Social 
Science Foundation written by Senator 
Harris. This well-reasoned and artic- 
ulate presentation warrants the close at- 
tention and careful consideration of all 
of us who are interested in this impor- 
tant matter, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE PROPOSAL FOR A 
NATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
(By Prep HarRrIS,* U.S. Senator) 

“Political scientists are . . ex-post- 
factor entrail watchers . . after-the-event 
soothsayers,” said the late Lucius Beebe. 
Similarly, much of the general public has 
long felt that social scientists are not scien- 
tists at all* but deal in intuition and vague, 


*U.S. Senator (D-Oklahoma), Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Government Research of 
the U.S. Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. 

tLucius Beebe, “Cafe Society Revisited,” 
New York Herald Tribune, April 19, 1964, Sun- 
day Magazine, p. 12. 

*Harold Guetzkow, “National Foundation 
for the Social Sciences,” testimony before the 
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unfounded generalizations, or are proposi- 
tion mongers,” a threat to policymakers.* 

These motions, together with the fact that 
social scientists work in sensitive, moral- 
charged subjects which frequently cause 
strong public reaction,‘ are partly responsi- 
ble for the relatively small support the Fed- 
eral Government has given to research and 
scholarship in the social sciences. 

In 1965 basic research of all types funded by 
the Federal Government amounted to $1.69 
billion, of which the social sciences received 
only $37 million, or 2.2 per cent. The esti- 
mated obligations for 1966 and 1967 were 
about the same, 2.5 per cent and 2.8 per cent. 
Nor is there much difference when Federal 
support for applied research is considered. 
For 1965, Federal social science expenditures 
for applied research amounted to only 2.8 
per cent of the $3.16 billion the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent for all types of applied re- 
Search, and for 1966 and 1967, estimated 
expenditures, are only 3.9 per cent and 48 
per cent.“ 

Even more revealing is the decline in the 
social science share of Federal research funds 
over the last thirty years. In 1938 the social 
sciences received 24 per cent of total govern- 
ment expenditures for research. By the early 
1950's the percentage had diminished to 
about 8 percent,’ and for the last ten years 
“the share of the Federal research dollar 
(not including development) devoted to re- 
search in the social sciences and psychology 
has varied narrowly between 3½ per cent 
and 5 per cent.“ * 

In addition to the imbalance of support 
between the natural and physical sciences 
and the social sciences, some disciplines, 
such as political science, receive only token 
support. Political science has only recently 
been added to those social sciences eligible 
to receive support from the National Science 
Foundation. Not until July 1, 1965, seven 
years after the Foundation began formal 
support of the social sciences, was a political 
science program begun by NSF. It was more 
than a year later, in August, 1966, before the 
Foundation appointed an Advisory Panel for 
political science,* though, to date, no director 
has been appointed for the political science 
program of NSF. While the Foundation and 
its outstanding Director, Dr. Leland J. Ha- 
worth, are certainly to be commended for 
the increased support and recognition being 


Subcommittee on Government Research, 
Committee on Government Operations, U.S. 
Senate, 90th Congress, Ist Session, June 27, 
1967. 

Geoffrey C. Hazard, Jr., testimony before 
the Subcommittee on Government Research, 
June 2, 1967. 

*Paul Bohannan, testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Government Research, 
July 12, 1967. 

Federal Funds for Research, Develop- 
ment, and other Scientific Activities, Fiscal 
Years 1964, 1965, and 1966,” Vol. XIV, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, NSF 66-25 (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 1966), pp. 12 and 17. 

Kathleen Archibald, “Federal Interest and 
Investment in Social Science,” The Use of 
Social Science Research in Federal Domestic 
Programs, Part I, a Staff Study for the Sub- 
committee on Research and Technical Pro- 
grams, Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, U.S. House of Representatives, 90th 
Congress, ist Session (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C.), p. 329. 

Henry W. Riecken, “Government-Science 
Relations, The Physical and Social Sciences 
Compared,” American Psychologist, 22 
(March, 1967). 

8 James D. Carroll, “Notes on the Support 
of Political Science Research Projects by the 
Division of Social Sciences of the National 
Science Foundation, Fiscal Years 1958-65,” 
The Use of Social Science Research in Federal 
Domestic Programs, Part IV, pp. 88-89. 
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given to the social sciences, such support 
amounted to less than ten per cent of NSF's 
$222 million expenditures for basic research 
during Fiscal Year 1966, and of that amount, 
political science research received only $335,- 
650, a total of 17 grants, 8 of which were 
related to doctoral dissertations.’ 

The critically small amount of support 
Political science receives from NSF is more 
evident when the size of the political science 
field is compared to other social science disci- 
plines, Political scientists rank second only 
to economists in the number of U.S. higher 
education faculty members in the various 
fields of social science, and in the number 
of members in the major American social 
science professional associations. 

When the amount of NSF support for po- 
litical science is compared to that for anthro- 
pology, for example, the ratio is about one 
to ten in favor of anthropology, even though 
political science has two to three times as 
many active scholars as anthropology. Politi- 
cal science receives from NSF only one-third 
as much as does history and philosophy of 
science,“ though political scientists out- 
number historians of science by almost seven 
to one. 

In the related discipline of law, of which 
political science is in some degree a descend- 
ant, there are virtually no funds available for 
research and training, particularly research 
and training in law as a social science Nor 
is there support for research in the important 
field of the social impact of taxation.* 


®Leland J. Haworth, “National Foundation 
for Social Sciences,” Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Government Research, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, U.S. Sen- 
ate, 90th Congress, lst Session, February 7, 
8, and 16, 1967, Part I (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C.), 1967, p. 
105. 

1 The number of faculty members in the 
social sciences for the years 1962 to 1963 are 
as follows: 


II N20 hoc s ost 3, 160 
2. Political Science 2, 870 
„ See 2, 370 
4. Anthropology 720 


“Teaching Faculty in Higher Education, 
1962-63; Primary Teaching Areas and Con- 
tract Salaries,” Office of Education (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 1964), p. 7. 

u Figures on the size of the memberships of 
major social science associations as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1967, were obtained by contacting 
the administrative offices of each society and 
are as follows: 


1. American Economic Associa- 


„ ˙ » 15, 149 
2. American Political Science As- 

Weiden 15, 000 
8. American Sociological Associa- 

Gon NES ee. ee 10, 327 
4, American Anthropological As- 

sodistion)) CEA DE 8 6, 700 
5. History of Science Society 2, 250 


* Grants approved by NSF for fiscal year 
1966 are as follows: 


1. Anthropology $3, 981, 890 

2. History and Philosophy of 
Seines 1, 023, 000 

3. Political Science 335, 650 


Haworth, op. cit., p. 105. 

18 Wex S. Malone, testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Government Research, 
June 21, 1967, and Myres S. McDougal, testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Research, June 27, 1967. 

“Coreen Gilb, “Full Opportunity and 
Social Accounting Act,” testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Government Research, 
Committee on Government Operations, U.S. 
1 90th Congress, Ist Session, July 20, 
1 A 
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During the last two decades the existing 
federal structure for the support of science in 
general has been oriented toward the natural 
and physical sciences and related disciplines. 
The payoff has been unquestionably great. It 
might even be sald that the return from the 
investment is unparalleled by any other field 
in which heavy federal expenditures have 
been made. Yet, while the natural and phys- 
ical sciences have been at the center of the 
stage, the social sciences have been left out 
in the cold and, at best, have received only 
intermittent and superficial attention from 
the federal science establishment. And, be- 
cause the R&D budget is no longer rising at 
the rapid rate of the early post-Sputnik years 
but is, rather, leveling off, and because com- 
petition for funds is much keener, the social 
sciences with their vague legislative mandate 
are in a precarious position. The National 
Science Foundation, for example, will find it 
increasingly difficult to justify expanding 
their social science program if such support 
must compete for funds with the physical 
sciences. 

An indication of the relative status of the 
social sciences in the National Science 
Foundation was noted by Dr. Launor F. 
Carter, Senior Vice President, Systems De- 
velopment Corporation, who testified before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Government 
Research that: 

„. . the National Science Foundation 
lumps together all of the social sciences; that 
is to say, economics, political science, sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, social psychology, etc., 
into one category to arrive at the total of $29 
million. But, in the physical sciences each 
science is treated separately; mathematics 
receives $45 million; physics, $50 million; 
chemistry, $40 million; astronomy, $24 mil- 
lion; etc. In other words the level of sup- 
port of the social sciences considered col- 
lectively was less than that of a number of 
other single disciplines in the physical 
sciences.” 15 

Private foundations, although capable of 
supporting the broader, innovative research 
needed, have severely limited funds. In the 
field of international studies and foreign 
area research, funds actually are diminish- 
ing: the Ford Foundation and some other 
private foundations have either reduced or 
eliminated financial support for such re- 
search, because of the passage of the Inter- 
national Education Act by the 89th Congress, 
even though the level of operational fund- 
ing of this new Act is as yet undetermined.” 
Add to this the miniscule support of foreign 
area research by the Department of State 
which, as Dr. Harold Guetzkow, Co-Director 
of the International Relations Program, 
Northwestern University, has said, is a fan- 
tastically low $129,000 . . . each year,” a fig- 
ure which, he said, “in my book, is pretty 
scandalous.” 17 

Other private sources of support for social 
science research, such as the Social Science 
Research Council, are able to finance only a 
small percentage of the good social science 
research applications they receive. Dr. Austin 
Ranney, Chairman of the Committee on 
Governmental and Legal Processes, Social 
Science Research Council, stated in his tes- 
timony that under a five-year grant from the 
Ford Foundation, the Social Science Re- 
search Council has only approximately 
$60,000 a year to allocate to all research 
projects under the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee he heads, and that for the year 1967 
they had to choose from 53 meritorious 


135 Launor F. Carter, testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Government Research, 
June 2, 1967. 

16 Gwendolen M. Carter, testimony before 
the Subcommittee on Government Research, 
June 21, 1967. 

* Guetzkow, op. cit. 
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applications for research funds, totalling 
$590,595. 

Dr. Vineent Davis, Associate Professor in 
the Graduate School of International Stud- 
ies at the University of Denver and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the International Studies 
Association, voiced the virtually unanimous 
view of political scientists concerning the 
level of Federal support when he said: 

“We are starting from such a low base that 
almost any realistically foreseeable level of 
new financial support for the social sciences 
will still leave us short of adequacy for 
a number of years to come.“ 1 

The Senate Subcommittee on Government 
Research, of which I am Chairman, has held 
extensive hearings on the needs and prom- 
ises of the social sciences and has found 
that although significant and useful work 
is being done, there is much more which 
needs to be done and could be done if funds 
were available. Aside from the magnitude of 
modern social problems and the tremendous 
need to know more, pressures are mount- 
ing simply because of the present and pro- 
jected increase in the number of student 
and Ph.D.’s granted in the social science 
disciplines. Dr. Gerald Holton, Department 
of Physics, Harvard University, has esti- 
mated: 

„. „ that in the next thirty years there 
will be 10 to 20 times the number of people 
wanting to do basic research in the social 
sciences and that they will make a very 
good case for meaningful expenditures on 
the order of 20 to 50 times the amount of 
1967 dollars.” * 

It can hardly be questioned, as Dr. Donald 
Hornig, Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology in the Executive Office of the 
President has stated, that the quality of edu- 
cation received by students is better in in- 
stitutions where high quality research is 
being done. Thus, if for no other reason 
than to improve the quality of education in 
the social sciences for the growing number 
of students in those disciplines, support for 
research and training in the social sciences 
must be dramatically increased. 

But far more important to our country 
and to our world is the tremendous need for 
expanded basic knowledge about man and 
his relationships with other men, if we are to 
meet the enormous and growing problems of 
modern society. One facet of this need results 
from the dangerous imbalance between the 
development of the social sciences and the 
natural and physical sciences. 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz spoke 
of the dangers implicit in this disparity when 
he said: 

“I have tried to suggest what seems to be 
the point before the committee by reference 
to another classic and now very tired state- 
ment of H. G. Wells. You will remember that 
he said: ‘Human history becomes more and 
more a race between education and catas- 
trophe.’ My guess is that the text is still 
good; but time has changed the emphasis 
very much, I am not sure any longer, frankly, 
and I say it at the risk of being misunder- 
stood, which side education is on, and it 
seems to me that it is rather the possibility 
that catastrophe may develop as a conse- 


18 Austin Ranney, testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Government Research, 
July 12, 1967. 

Vincent Davis, testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Government Research, June 21, 
1967. 

*® Gerald Holton, testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Government Research, 
June 28, 1967. 

n Donald F. Hornig, “Equitable Distribu- 
tion of R & D Funds by Government 
Agencies,” hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee on Government Research, Committee on 
Government Operations, U.S. Senate, 90th 
Congress, 1st Session, July 11, 1967. 
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quence of the disparate outcome in the race 
between two kinds of education: one in the 
physical sciences and the other in the social 
sciences. I do not believe there is exaggera- 
tion in suggesting the larger danger, that 
one of those, the advance in the physical 
sciences, may get so far out in front of the 
advance of the social sciences that we will 
have to consider the possibility of a catas- 
trophe as a consequence,” = 

Dr. Joe B. Frantz, Professor of History, 
University of Texas, made much the same 
point in a different manner when he testi- 
fied: 

“Now the last thing which we wish to do is 
to close the floodgate of scientific knowledge, 
but we have a crucial problem in b: 
our environment forward to the point that it 
can absorb and understand what the scientist 
is turning loose all about us. For this 
reason. . . and I am quite evangelical on 
this—we need federal assistance in the social 
assessment of knowledge, to turn the raging 
flood into a controlled stream which can 
be handled and utilized to irrigate and 
cleanse the minds and spirits of harried men 
in a pell mell world.” 2 

Moreover, policymakers are called upon to 
initiate action programs or make decisions 
about modern social problems with only 
limited basic knowledge. As Dr. Ross Stagner, 
Chairman of the Department of Psychology, 
Wayne State University, said: 

“The most deplorable feature of the pres- 
ent situation is the very low level of support 
now available for the behavioral and social 
sciences. The magnitude of the problems of 
urban life, crime, education, industrializa- 
tion, the aged, and group conflicts needs no 
emphasis. It seems truly incredible that the 
expenditure of funds to obtain knowledge 
of prevention and correction of these prob- 
lems is so microscopic. 

“We have been spending (justifiably) mil- 
lions of dollars on urban renewal. But we 
have made little use of the expertise of econ- 
omists, sociologists and psychologists with 
respect to planning for human welfare, not 
just for buildings. Again let me note that I 
do not suggest that social scientists should 
have final jurisdiction as to execution of 
such programs; I do, however, feel very 
strongly that the knowledge of social scien- 
tists ought to be given much higher consid- 
eration than it has. My main point, how- 
ever, is that we simply have not investi- 
gated the problems of urban renewal from 
the viewpoint of neighborhood unity, of 
social supports for behavior codes, of com- 
munication networks, of leader-follower re- 
lations, and a mass of other important fac- 
tors. There is still so much ignorance, and 
so much misinformation disguised as ‘com- 
mon sense,’ that one can hardly be sur- 
prised at the unsatisfactory consequences 
of these programs.” * 

Dr. Gerald Holton, an astute observer and 
historian of science as well as a physicist, 
noted in our hearings that: 

“If it took the atomic bomb and Sputnik 
to insure adequate scientific research money, 
and by no means all scientists were or are 
happy with this unforeseen turn of events, 
we cannot fail to notice that the same situa- 
tion is already upon us in the social sci- 
ences. The social science equivalent of the 
atomic bomb and Sputnik is with us right 
now, in terms of our domestic as well as our 
international problems. Some of these prob- 
lems are obvious and stark and some are 
hidden and subtle. The list is long. It has 


* W. Willard Wirtz, National Foundation 
for the Social Sciences,” Part I., 8-9. 

Joe B. Frantz, testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Government Research, July 12, 
1967. 

„Ross Stagner, testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Government Research, July 13, 
1967. 
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been mentioned in these hearings again and 
again.” = 

Even before the recent urban riots, policy- 
makers were beginning to feel a real sense 
of frustration as they searched for more 
knowledge and better methodologies with 
which to attack a broad range of modern so- 
cial problems, foreign and domestic. There is 
a growing awareness that the search cannot 
be successful without greater Federal sup- 
port and recognition for the social sciences, 
Don K. Price, Dean, John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
School of Government, Harvard University, 
underscored this point when he said: 

„. . . I think that the social sciences have 
great room for potential development which 
has not been exploited and which will be in 
the great interest of the country if they are 
exploited. I do not think they imply any 
more danger of interfering with political 
authority or administrative discretion than 
the natural sciences, which are a very po- 
tent and dynamic force in our national poli- 
tics today. If anything, I think the social 
sciences may well help responsible political 
authority gain a better general view of our 
problems and a greater ability to control our 
problems,” * 


NATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The convergence of the many issues related 
to the future of social science research and 
training has brought us to a time of decision 
concerning the relationships between the 
Federal Government and the social sciences. 
With these problems in mind, and joined by 
20 other Senators, I introduced in the Senate 
of the United States a bill, S. 836, for the 
creation of a National Foundation for the 
Social Sciences to encourage and support 
research, scholarship and training in the be- 
havioral and social sciences. It would provide 
proper recognition for the social sciences at 
the Federal level of government, expand the 
research effort to meet the growing need for 
new knowledge on social and political proc- 
esses, advance social science research by 
strengthening institutions of higher learning 
and non-profit research organizations and 
foster exchange of information on social sci- 
ence research. It is not to be an operating 
agency, concerned with the day-to-day prob- 
lems of mission-oriented agencies, but 
would, rather, be charged with the responsi- 
bility of funding wholly unclassified research 
and promoting scholarship and training in 
the social sciences. The proposed legislation 
is directed toward increasing research capa- 
bility and manpower in the fields of political 
science, economics, psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, history, law, social statistics, 
demography, geography, linguistics, interna- 
tional relations, communications and other 
social sciences. 

Since June of 1966, the Subcommittee on 
Government Research has held sixteen days 
of hearings on the social sciences and heard 
testimony from more than ninety witnesses 
from the Federal Government, universities, 
professional societies and organizations, and 
other non-profit and private research insti- 
tutions. All major disciplines in the social 
sciences and all geographical areas of the 
United States were represented. 

Without exception everyone was in agree- 
ment with the basic purpose of the bill—to 
expand support of the social sciences and to 
promote scholarship, research and training in 
these fields. The overwhelming majority of 
the witnesses favored the approach of the 
bill—to establish a separate social science 
institution, Many scholars and other national 
figures who were not able to testify personally 
sent letters that strongly supported the bill. 
For example, Dr. Henry Steele Commager, 
Professor of History, Amherst College, wrote: 


* Holton, op. cit. 

Don K. Price, testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Government Research, June 20, 
1967. 
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“I am tremendously impressed with your 
proposals for a National Foundation for the 
Social Sciences, and particularly with the 
safeguards which you have written into it 
against exploitation or misuse, or even the 
suspicion of these, by government or by 
any political body.” 1 

Several changes in the bill have been rec- 
ommended to the Subcommittee during the 
course of our hearings. Some have been ac- 
cepted in principle, including: deletion of 
the section which authorized the Founda- 
tion to administer research funds transferred 
from other departments or agencies; addition 
of a clear mandate to support training and 
education in the social sciences as well as re- 
search; clarification of intention to coordi- 
nate NSSF activities with existing agencies; 
alteration of the section prohibiting research 
grants to former Federal employees for a two 
year period following termination of such 
employment; broadening of criteria for selec- 
tion of members of the Board of Trustees; 
a declaration that it is the intent of Congress 
for the National Science Foundation and the 
National Foundation for the Arts and Hu- 
manities to continue their support for social 
science research; and addition of specific au- 
thority for long-term funding. 

NSSF will provide a net increase in total 
funding for the social sciences because the 
basic Act would create a new authority and 
not transfer existing functions from other 
agencies. The social sciences would then 
have a strong legislative base and a Congres- 
sional mandate, something they have not 
had before. 

Some have argued that a separate social 
science foundation would encourage exist- 
ing agencies to decrease support for social 
science research and would, in fact, result 
in the diminution of available funds from 
the NSF and the mission-oriented agencies 
of the government, I believe this is a simplis- 
tic view of government. Though the recently 
created National Foundation for the Arts 
and Humanities shares legislative responsi- 
bility with NSF to provide project support 
in several fields, including history and lin- 
guistics, during the period that these two 
foundations have shared such jurisdiction, 
NSF has actually increased its support for 
research in these areas.“ Moreover, Dr. Leland 
J. Haworth testified before our Subcommittee 
that it is his intention to continue to in- 
crease and expand NSF’s support for such 
research.” Similar intentions were voiced by 
almost every witness who testified before our 
committee on behalf of the mission-oriented 
agencies of the Federal Government.” 

The operating agencies cannot be con- 
cerned with long-range development of social 
science research capability. Their social 
science programs must support their mis- 
sions, and, therefore, the health of the social 
sciences has been and will continue to be 
only incidental to their primary interests. 

Dr. Kingsley Davis, Chairman of the In- 
ternational Population and Urban Research 
Committee, University of California, Berke- 
ley, elaborated on the need for a new and 
separate social science agency when he said: 

“My belief is that a separate social science 
foundation would have every reason to co- 
operate with other scientific agencies but that 
it would do so with the confidence and 
strength derived from controlling its own af- 
fairs. Other agencies would deal with it as 
an equal, not as a poor stepchild. It would 
not be merely a branch or division of a larger 
organization, the main purpose of which is 
natural or physical science. 


* Letter from Dr. Henry Steele Commager, 
Professor of History, Amherst College, to Sen- 
ator Fred R. Harris, March 8, 1967. 

* Haworth, op. cit., p. 80. 

* Haworth, op. cit., pp. 95-100. 

* “National Foundation for the Social Sci- 
ences,” Part I. 
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“The existence of a social science founda- 
tion would indeed raise the issue of who 
would cultivate certain fields that naturally 
link various scientific levels, such as be- 
havioral genetics, human demography, ani- 
mal sociology. There are any number of spe- 
cialties that involve both the social and the 
natural sciences, and many of these are at 
present rather poorly developed in spite of 
their great interest. In raising the issue of 
such interdisciplinary specialties, a social 
science foundation would not necessarily opt 
them for itself, but it would highlight their 
existence and help to push a sophisticated 
consideration of their social and behavioral 
aspects.” 3 

To those who have argued that a separate 
social science foundation would divide the 
sciences into “science” and “social science,” 
Dr. Fred Harvey Harrington, President, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has pointed out the 
important relationship between status and 
the unity of knowledge. He said: 

“There are some who contend that the 
creation of a third foundation would destroy 
the unity of knowledge or impair the inter- 
relationships of scholars in various fields. 
Quite the contrary, it would remove a source 
of irritation, improve interrelationships and 
interdisciplinary research efforts. There is 
no one so irrationally irritating at a family 
reunion as a poor relative. Raising the status 
and the funding of the social sciences would 
enhance the unity of knowledge.” $ 

Moreover, science is already administered 
by different departments in universities, and 
indeed, is frequently found in different 
schools of the same university. The diversity 
of administrative control is not what has 
kept the sciences separated, nor could the 
fact of separation be overcome simply by 
placing all science under one administrative 
heading. 

The creation of the Foundation would bring 
to the social sciences an infusion of money, 
prestige and recognition that the national 
level and a continuing commitment to sup- 
port these disciplines. 

If no one rocks the boat, another argument 
goes, the poor relative will eventually achieve 
equal status within the existing structure. 
This position favors maintaining the status 
quo and assumes that the social sciences, 
which account for only ten per cent of the 
National Science Foundation’s budget, will 
somehow become co-equal with the natural 
sciences, which receive the other ninety per 
cent. Such gradual equalization by beefing 
up the social sciences in the NSF is simply 
not a realistic aspiration. It will not alter 
the reliance of the future of the social sci- 
ences on the forebearance of natural and 
physical scientists and their limited under- 
standing and insights into the potentials of 
the social sciences. This “other science” posi- 
tion of the social sciences in NSF will persist 
if the unity of science theme is interpreted 
from natural or physical scientists’ point of 
view. Some have argued that a separate 
foundation for the social sciences would 
preclude cooperation between the sciences 
and further isolate social science. But experi- 
ence has shown that such cooperation can be 
effective as it has between the NSF and the 
National Foundation for the Arts and Hu- 
manities. On this point, Dr. Haworth said: 

“Well, certainly there could be coopera- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. There is cooperation be- 
tween ourselves and many agencies. I feel 
that there is again a difference in the follow- 
ing sense; it is not simply a sense of coop- 
erating but it is also a question of having an 


m Kingsley Davis, testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Government Research, 
June 2, 1967. 

Fred Harvey Harrington, testimony be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Government Re- 
search, June 28, 1967. 

33 Haworth, op. cit., p. 81. 
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integrated point of view, of having people in 
daily contact with each other who cover this 
range of points of view, Cooperation between 
agencies doesn’t adequately cover that, and I 
believe that the social sciencés are, in fact, 
I know that the social sciences are an in- 
tegral part of science,” * 

In my judgment, at least, it is better in 
this case to be “separate but equal,” if an 
“integrated point of view” means relegating 
social science to “second class citizenship” 
among the sciences as has distinctly been the 
case within NSF. 

The need to support all aspects of social 
science research, both existing and potential, 
is perhaps the best possible argument for 
an NSSF. Under present circumstances only 
that social science most akin, by virtue of 
methodology, to the natural and physical 
sciences is eligible for NSF support.“ Dr. 
James A. Robinson, Director, Mershon Center 
for Education in National Security and Mer- 
shon Professor of Political Science, Ohio 
State University, identified three approaches 
to political science research, only one of 
which is supported by NSF: 

“With all due respect to NSF, however, I 
think there are important reasons for estab- 
lishing a separate NSSF. These reasons apply 
for several social sciences, but they have spe- 
cial pertinence to the field I know best—po- 
litical sclence—so I shall illustrate them 
with that subject. Political science may be 
divided roughly into three parts: non-sci- 
ence, science, and policy. Some of our col- 
leagues do not aspire to science in the narrow 
meaning of the word and in the usage asso- 
ciated with NSF . . . The implication of this 
for political science is that research on 
norms, science, and policy ought to be inte- 
grated rather than separated. Colleagues 
ought to share in public support for their 
work on the basis of competence, not on the 
basis of what is available. Hence, it is re- 
grettable that those concerned with norms 
are served by one foundation (Humanities), 
those concerned with science another (NSF), 
and those concerned with policy none at 
all.” 3 

Though it is true that more social science 
research has been supported by NSF each 
year since 1958, the total is still miniscule, 
when compared with funds for other fields 
of science.” More money through NSF for 
social science is important, but so too is the 
new integral approach and the new emphasis 
on social science which only a new agency 
designed specifically for the support of re- 
search in these fields can give. 

Dr. Warren E. Miller, Program Director, 
Survey Research Center, University of Michi- 
gan, and Executive Director, Inter-university 
Consortium for Political Research, identified 
the basic premise upon which the argument 
for innovation is made: 

“I would agree that if there is no change 
in perspective, that if we presume that all 
that is needed is doing what is now done 
only somewhat better, then there is no need 
for organizational innovation within the 
federal establishment. If, however, one has 
a different concept of the scale of research 
that is needed, an understanding of the in- 
stitutional contexts that must be created for 
the research, a comprehension of the magni- 
tude of the problems that the research is 
intended to confront, then I think the very 
least that can be suggested is a major inno- 


% Haworth, op. cit., p. 77. 

3s Haworth, op. cit., p. 94. 

= James A. Robinson, testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Government Research, July 
12, 1967. 

a “Federal Funds for Research, Develop- 
ment, and Other Activities, Fiscal Years 1965, 
1966 and 1967,” Volume XV, NSF 66-25 (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 1967), p. 7. 
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vation in the creation of support from the 
federal establishment.” * 

Most importantly the NSSF will promote 
the innovative thinking and research we 
urgently need if we are going to confront 
and solve the myriad social and political 
problems before us. In my opinion the Na- 
tional Science Foundation cannot afford to 
foster the innovative and original research 
which will penetrate to the root causes of 
our social and political problems, because 
under the best of circumstances social sci- 
ence research is only ten per cent of the 
NSF budget and that ten per cent may put 
in jeopardy the ninety per cent of its budget 
which is spent on the natural and physical 
sciences, which, in large part, tend to be less 
controversial in the short run. And yet, it 
is clear that, if the social sciences are to 
develop to their full potential, it is precisely 
that kind of research which will have to be 
supported with federal funds. If the Con- 
gress passes S. 836, and I believe that is in- 
evitable, it will be with the understanding 
of the clearly-stated intention that the 
NSSF is not only authorized, but mandated, 
to support innovative research. 

As I said during the hearings on NSSF: 

“, .. I appreciate (the) comments about 
the need to make clear, if not in the bill 
itself, at least in the report on this bill, that 
Congress intends to give a mandate for con- 
troversy to the National Social Science 
Foundation, I think if we do anything less 
than that, the Foundation will not fully 
realize the potential we hope for it, I think 
they are going to have to go into the sensi- 
tive areas mentioned. If the social sciences 
are going to be innovative and creative and 
original, as I think they must be in order 
to meet the problems of our day on the level 
of magnitude the problems demand they 
are going to have to, by definition, be con- 
troversial. And, I think if the Foundation 
starts out with the kind of legislative history 
we have made during these hearings, there is 
& better chance that they may do the kind 
of thing that you and I hope they can do.“ * 

Mission-oriented Federal agencies are even 
less likely to support innovative research in 
the social sciences. Thomas L, Hughes, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, Department of State, isolated the 
reason for this when he testified before our 
Subcommittee: 

“As the social sciences develop, it is par= 
ticularly important that Government sup- 
port not force them into an inflexible system 
inhibiting a variety of public and private 
initiatives. This can be avoided by deliber- 
ately fostering innovation, a function with 
& high risk but one which a foundation can 
better run than can an operating agency 
which must always keep its program sup- 
portive of its mission,” 4 

Dr. Max F. Millikan, Director of the Cen- 
ter for International Studies, MIT, made the 
same point in his testimony when he said: 

“Operational agencies quite properly feel 
that given the limited funds available to 
them for research, priority must be given to 
activities at the applied end of the research 
spectrum where fairly quick payoffs to the 
achievement of immediate agency missions 
may be expected. The consequence of this 
is that the scholar or research center seek- 
ing government funds to finance research is 
under considerable pressure to focus his at- 


as Warren E. Miller, testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Government Research, 
June 6, 1967. 

0 Fred R. Harris, hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Research, July 13, 
1967. 

Thomas L. Hughes, “National Foundation 
for the Social Sciences,” Part I, p. 130. 
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tention on applied or operational prob- 
lems.” 4 

A separate NSSF, as a new and additional 
source of funding for social science research, 
would tend to work against rigidity in social 
science thought. “It is often the case,” Dr. 
Vincent Davis said: 

*. . . in the social sciences and in all other 
fields of scholarly endeavor that some one 
school of thought or approach will become 
extremely fashionable and therefore dom- 
inant from time to time. If there were to be 
only one primary centralized source of re- 
search support, that source would likely be 
dominated by the prevailing school of 
thought and all who did not wholly sub- 
scribe to this school would find it difficult 
to gain support for their work. Diversified 
sources of support provide a number of 
places where the dissenting minority groups 
can seek help. Diversified sources, therefore, 
represent within the scientific and scholarly 
world a crudely approximate equivalent to 
the checks and balances provided within our 
political system by having more than one 
political party. This is especially important 
if the social sciences are to produce the kind 
of ‘innovative, bold, original and contro- 
versial’ thinking that Senator Harris has re- 
peatedly called for.” 4 

There is no question about the critical 
need for more knowledge on our many so- 
cial and political problems. Conflicts and 
tensions are constantly threatening to 
puncture the elastic perimeters of our de- 
mocracy. We must find new and better ways 
to resolve these conflicts and increase the 
pace of social progress. We must also find 
a better way to couple social science re- 
search and knowledge to our national and 
international programs and activities. I be- 
lieve these goals can best be reached by giv- 
ing the social sciences separate recognition 
and increased responsibility and prestige by 
establishing a new institution, a National 
Social Science Foundation. 

We can serve no higher purpose than to 
increase our knowledge of man and the world 
he has created. In effect, to do so would be 
to fulfill the moral of Alexander Pope's fa- 
mous words: “ the proper study of mankind 
is man.“ 

(Eprror’'s Nore.—The foregoing is a vol- 
unteered article by a distinguished public 
official on a topic of great interest for the 
profession. Other volunteered articles on this 
topic will be considered for publication.) 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I rise to 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Texas for his excellent statement and 
also to express appreciation for the vital 
and vigorous support of the Senator as 
a cosponsor of S. 836, a bill to establish 
a National Foundation for the Social Sci- 
ences. 

I think the distinguished Senator from 
Texas has set forth very well, persuasive- 
ly and eloquently the necessity for the es- 
tablishment of this Foundation and for 
greater attention by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the understanding of man. 
He is quite right, in the quotations to 
which he has referred from the hearings 
we have held before the Subcommittee on 
Government Research and the unani- 
mous position taken by the witnesses who 
appeared there, to which he has alluded, 
that there is a dramatic need for ex- 
panded support of the social sciences for 
research education, training, and schol- 


“Max F. Millikan, testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Government Research, 
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arship in those fields; and that is the 
primary reason for the creation of the 
National Social Science Foundation, 
which we advocate. 

I am very pleased that there continues 
to be growing and expanding support 
throughout the country for this idea. 
The law profession, particularly, has 
shown a very marked awareness of the 
need for this Foundation. We have done 
a great deal of research in law, as op- 
posed to research about law. Law and 
the study of law, it seems to me, must 
more and more become a social science; 
because almost any field in the social sci- 
ences impinges upon law, and I do not 
believe we can really understand what 
the law should be unless we study law 
in connection with its social implica- 
tions. 

Presently, however—and very unfor- 
tunately—legal research and education 
is not generally considered within the 
scope of the social sciences. Consequently, 
law is a social science which has virtu- 
ally no private or public research sup- 
port, and that is one indication of the 
great need for the passage of this bill. 

I also commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas for his quotation from 
the statement of Dr. Joseph Frantz, one 
of his most distinguished constituents in 
Texas. I believe that Dr. Frantz, in his 
statement before our subcommittee, in 
support of the proposed legislation, made 
the most eloquent statement I have ever 
heard with respect to the necessity for 
better understanding of man and his 
relationships with other men. 

So I am pleased to rise to say these 
words about the distinguished Senator 
from Texas, his interest in this field in 
connection with the proposed legislation, 
and his excellent and most helpful 
statement. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
desire to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma. The proposed 
legislation will come to the Education 
Subcommittee after its consideration by 
the Government Operations Committee, 
and those of us on that subcommittee 
look forward to giving S. 836 our most 
thoughtful consideration. 

I believe that the testimony—90 wit- 
nesses, with not one dissenting—indicates 
that it is at least as important to study 
people as it is to study the strength of 
explosives needed to destroy people. We 
are spending billions of dollars to study 
how to destroy people and a pittance for 
research on understanding people. If we 
spend a little money for research to un- 
derstand the peoples of the world, we 
might not have to squander billions of 
dollars on research to tell us how to 
destroy the peoples of the world. That is 
the ultimate goal of this legislation. 

I thank the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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HOLIDAY RECESS SCHEDULE 
FOR 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the holiday re- 
cess schedule which has been distributed 
to each senatorial and committee office 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the schedule 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOLIDAY RECESS SCHEDULE, 1968 

Lincoln’s Birthday (Monday, February 
12) From conclusion of business Thursday, 
February 8, until Noon, Wednesday, February 
14. Pro forma meeting Monday, February 12. 

Washington's Birthday (Thursday, Febru- 
ary 22)—-No business after reading the Fare- 
well Address, 

Easter (Sunday, April 14)—From conclu- 
sion of business, Thursday, April 11, until 
Noon, Wednesday, April 17. 

Memorial Day (Thursday, May 30)—From 
conclusion of business Wednesday, May 29, 
until Noon, Monday, June 3. Pro forma méet- 
ing, Friday May 31. 

July 4 (Thursday)—From conclusion of 
business Wednesday, July 3, until Noon, Mon- 
day, July 8. Pro forma meeting Friday, July 5. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this schedule with the 
distinguished minority leader, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and he 
agrees fully. He and I are in full agree- 
ment that when we say there will be 
legislation considered, if available, on 
Mondays and Fridays of this year, we 
intend to make every effort to see that 
that will be the procedure. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S EMPLOY- 
MENT MESSAGE DESERVES 
STRONG CONGRESSIONAL SUP- 
PORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Pres- 
ident Johnson’s employment message 
provides a sound and progressive blue- 
print to deal effectively with the problem 
of the hard-core unemployed. I believe 
that if Congress supports these pro- 
posals, we can be well on our way to- 
ward full employment in America, per- 
haps in less than a decade. 

The administration’s goal to provide 
500,000 jobs for long-termed unem- 
ployed during the next 3 years should 
receive the strong, bipartisan support 
of the 90th Congress. There is no ques- 
tion about the Nation’s ability to suc- 
cessfully meet this goal. What remains 
is the commitment and will to do so. 

I expect this Congress to fully sup- 
port the President’s requests for $2.1 bil- 
lion for our manpower programs in 
1969. These programs have proven their 
value in teaching new skills and trades 
that resulted in employment for many 
who have been jobless for years. 

Yet, we also know that Washington 
cannot go it alone if the problem of 
unemployment is to be truly solved. 
That is why I am particularly pleased 
that President Johnson has proposed 
strengthening the cooperation between 
the public and private sectors in focus- 
ing on new job opportunities. 

I think Congress will strongly support 
the new job opportunities in business 
program that creates a new partnership 
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between Government and business to 
train and hire the hard-core unem- 
ployed. This new effort, coupled with the 
establishment of a National Alliance of 
Businessmen, headed by industrialist 
Henry Ford II, will help put half a mil- 
lion hard-core unemployed into produc- 
tive industrial jobs over the next 3 years. 

I am especially pleased that the Pres- 
ident has asked Congress to provide bet- 
ter occupational health and safety for 
the American worker. In the President's 
words: 

It must be our goal to protect every one 
of America’s 75 million workers while they 
are on the job. 


All in all, the President’s message on 
employment provides meaningful an- 
swers to one of tthe Nation’s most per- 
sistent and severe problems. I am confi- 
dent that the 90th Congress will take 
prompt and affirmative action on these 
proposals. 


THE NEED FOR AN ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY CORPORATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have just 
heard with the greatest interest the 
statement of the majority leader with 
respect to job employment opportunities 
and the program of the President. It is 
in this same connection that I wish to 
offer from our side of the aisle the 
thought, which I shall press, as I am 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
of the need for institutionalizing the co- 
operation between business and the U.S. 
Government in respect to job opportuni- 
ties and job giving. 

Together with 23 of the members of 
my party, I introduced a bill in the Sen- 
ate last year establishing an economic 
opportunity corporation, a measure 
founded upon the principle that such a 
new corporate institution is needed to as- 
sist in channeling the private enterprise 
system into the solution of social 
problems. 

The nonprofit Economic Opportunity 
Corporation, for which I will seek hear- 
ings this year, seeks to provide both 
those things. First, it would serve as a 
central source of case studies and in- 
formation for industry and labor on pro- 
gram ideas and sources of Federal as- 
sistance useful in participating in indi- 
vidual antipoverty efforts. 

Second, aside from this clearinghouse 
function, the Corporation would seek to 
facilitate ways in which private firms 
could enter the war on poverty. It would 
do this in part by publicizing and en- 
couraging the provision of public serv- 
ices on a contract basis by industry. Most 
Federal antipoverty programs now offer 
the possibility to industry to participate 
through contracts and subcontracts. This 
form of participation is becoming more 
prevalent in particular in the area of 
manpower training. The Corporation 
could also organize subsidiaries which 
might be joint ventures between it and 
existing companies for the purpose of 
developing businesses designed to engage 
profitably in the war on poverty. 

I have received a great many commu- 
nications from business confirming me 
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in my belief that such a corporation is 
needed to perform these specific func- 
tions. As an example of one of those com- 
munications I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor» a letter from 
the Readak Corp., which states that that 
company is seeking to participate more 
meaningfully in the solution of the Na- 
tion’s social problems but is limited by 
present law and structures and by a lack 
of information on how it might help. 
The position of this company is typical 
of many firms around the country. I 
commend this brief letter to the reading 
of Senators in the hope that it may en- 
courage them to support the purposes of 
S. 2573, a bill to establish an Economic 
Opportunity Corporation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REaDAK, 
Washington, D.C., November 30, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javrrs: Regarding your letter 
to the editor published in the December 4th 
issue of Newsweek complimenting the maga- 
zine on their article, “The Negro in America: 
What Must Be Done”, we, too, are convinced 
that the ability of the private sector to offer 
benefits is almost unlimited. All that is 
needed are some incentives, both financial 
and psychological, to apply this vast store of 
purposeful energy to the problems at hand. 

We have long sought to bring the bene- 
fits of our developmental reading and study 
skills program to the disadvantaged minori- 
ties. We have, in the past, cut costs as much 
as one half to serve students of the poor, 
notably in inner city private schools through- 
out the nation and in Appalachia and other 
rural areas. Our Washington office is presently 
serving a few inner city schools at low rates 
and we plan to offer a course, at no cost, 
to the orphans at the House of the Good 
Shepherd in Baltimore next spring. 

Our efforts in the poverty area, while well 
intended and meaningful, are not sufficient 
when one considers what needs to be done. 
One cannot help but conclude that there is 
a definite need, as Newsweek states, for a re- 
order of priorities, 

As a private organization we are limited 
in what we can do by the profit and loss 
picture. We cannot, under present laws and 
structures, make any long term, meaningful 
contribution in the “war on poverty”. By 
necessity our programs have been geared to 
the middle and upper economic classes, yet 
our entire staff realizes that the need is 
greatest elsewhere. 

We want to be involved in a national effort 
to wipe out the vicious cycle of ignorance 
breeding poverty and poverty in turn breed- 
ing ignorance. We have the dedication, the 
trained staff, the materials and equipment 
and the know-how. Senator, how can we 
help? 

Sincerely, 
JACK HURLBURT, 
Area Director, Washington Office. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
hope very much that Members of the 
Senate would give careful consideration 
to the Economic Opportunity Corpora- 
tion proposal and to the techniques 
which it makes available to the President 
for the purpose of implementing the very 
laudable program which has been sug- 
gested. I hope the President and the 
country will not mind if I point out that 
this is something on which I have spent 
many years of effort, and no one is more 
gratified than I to see that the idea has 
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met its time. I take the liberty, therefore, 
of suggesting to my colleagues that re- 
newed study of this technique can effec- 
tively be done. 


RESUMPTION OF DIPLOMATIC CON- 
TACTS WITH GREECE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as one 
Senator who has been concerned in the 
affairs of the eastern Mediterranean and 
Greece, I feel compelled to comment on 
the news that the United States has re- 
sumed normal diplomatic contacts with 
the military regime in Greece. It is very 
much to be regretted that obvious secu- 
rity and defense considerations have 
brought about this development which 
inevitably assumes at least symbolic 
political overtones. 

I speak today in a spirit of restraint, 
for I am most anxious to preserve eco- 
nomic cooperation between Greece and 
Turkey—a project with which I have 
been associated as chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee for this purpose of the 
North Atlantic Assembly, formerly the 
NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference. 

Yet, as a U.S. Senator, it is my first 
duty to point out that the decision of 
our Government to resume normal diplo- 
matic contacts with the military regime 
in Greece—notwithstanding the under- 
lying security compulsions—tends to give 
an appearance of condoning the take- 
over by the military government now in 
power without constitutional or elective 
sanction. 

Of course, it is true that sophisticated 
observers can make the point that the 
U.S. resumption of normal diplomatic 
contacts does not imply political ap- 
proval. 

What is most essential now is that we 
use the reestablished diplomatic contacts 
to press most urgently for a restoration 
of democracy and freedom, and a rapid 
return, in accordance with a clear and 
public timetable, of constitutional rule 
based on free elections and individual 
rights and liberties. In urging this course 
upon our Government I have every right 
to believe that just such a policy is 
planned by the President and the State 
Department. 

It is highly important that the re- 
established channels of diplomatic com- 
munication be used persistently and as- 
siduously to advance the cause of free- 
dom and democracy in Greece and not 
to bolster authoritarianism. It is equally 
important that the world publie—includ- 
ing the people of Greece—know that this 
is the reason for the course we are pur- 
suing. 

It is distressing that in this situation 
the basic and fundamental instincts and 
ideals of the United States to champion 
freedom and democracy unequivocally 
and forthrightly have to be balanced off 
by considerations of security and the re- 
quirements for stability. 

In closing, Mr. President, let me say 
that I am confident that it will be under- 
stood that I speak with the utmost good- 
will for the people of Greece and the 
friendship and sympathy of them of the 
American people. It is my profound hope 
that out of the present dark trial Greece 
will emerge into a new era of light com- 
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bining the rights of freedom and democ- 
racy with the benefits of a new stability 
to which all can contribute including 
even the very military officers now in 
control of Greece. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, January 22 
marked the 50th anniversary of the 
Ukrainian Declaration of Independ- 
ence—an anniversary of great impor- 
tance for American citizens of Ukrainian 
descent. They are a loyal group who have 
been doing everything they can to pro- 
test Soviet oppression and to regain the 
independence and freedom of the 
Ukraine, which was enjoyed but a short 
time despite all the sacrifices made by 
the Ukrainian people. 

In spite of the years of Communist 
oppression, the people of the Ukraine 
have kept alive their hopes for freedom 
and eventual independence. All Ameri- 
cans must deplore the enslavement of 
these once free people. The right of self- 
determination is a principle of interna- 
tional justice and the United States has 
emphasized over and again that it will 
never become reconciled to permanent 
Communist domination of the peoples of 
the East European countries against 
their will. 

As we commemorate the anniversary of 
the Ukrainian independence we must re- 
affirm the hopes of the people of the 
Ukraine for the return of self-determi- 
nation and their zeal for independence. 
We must use all the resources of diplo- 
macy, morality, and world public opinion 
in a continued effort to free these cap- 
tive peoples to express themselves. 


RETIREMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
ROBERT ASHMORE, FOURTH DIS- 
TRICT, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
was with great regret that I learned of 
the retirement of my good friend from 
the Fourth District of South Carolina, 
Representative ROBERT ASHMORE., It is not 
personal friendship alone for this able 
Congressman that leads me to express 
these sentiments. He is a public servant 
of great ability. He is dedicated to the 
Constitution and has shown insight and 
intelligence in defending it in the House 
of Representatives. His character has 
always been above reproach, and he has 
served the interests of his constituents 
and the interests of the Nation at large. 

He will be missed on the South Caro- 
lina delegation. His wise counsel has 
been sought many times. His advice has 
reflected sound thinking and high intel- 
ligence. 

Above all, he is a great patriot. His 
dedication to this country has always 
been foremost, and he has never allowed 
the interests of party or politics to inter- 
fere with this dedication. 

My views of this distinguished Con- 
gressman are by no means unusual. The 
people of his district have consistently 
reelected him and have greeted his pend- 
ing retirement with much regret. The 
Greenville News, which is published in 
the Fourth District, contained an edito- 
rial on January 11 praising his service 
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in Congress, entitled “Bos ASHMORE Has 
Earned Retirement.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bos ASHMORE Has EARNED RETIREMENT 


When we heard the first firm but unofficial 
reports that Rep. Robert T. Ashmore of the 
Fourth Congressional District would retire 
from Congress at the end of this term a year 
from now, we were inclined to comment in 
the vein of, “Say it isn’t so, Bob!” 

But we knew Bob Ashmore well enough to 
realize that if he had gotten so far in his 
thinking as to confide in congressional col- 
leagues, his mind was pretty well made up on 
the basis of good and sufficient reasons and 
we would be unfair in publicly urging him 
to reconsider. 

It is not that we regret any the less that 
Mr. Ashmore is leaving public life, for we 
shall miss him, and so will his whole con- 
stituency. 

There is no shortage of able men in the 
Fourth District, if they can be persuaded to 
offer, but Mr. Ashmore will be hard to re- 
place, both for personal qualities and his 
seniority. 

In a way, however, Bob Ashmore is to be 
commended for his decision to retire, and 
especially for the manner and the timing 
of his formal announcement of his plans. 
He is stepping down while he is still sound 
in mind and body, thus avoiding the tragic 
mistake so many of his colleagues in both 
the House and the Senate have made of 
staying too long, of “going too often to the 
well.” 

Mr. Ashmore himself mentioned this, in 
an understatement. He didn’t say it, but the 
fact is that some elderly members of Con- 
gress are not physically and mentally ca- 
pable of filling the office any longer, and 
they are manipulated and used by others. 

Bob Ashmore is far from being in any such 
condition. He almost certainly could serve 
well for several more terms, but, he says, he 
tires more quickly and does not feel up to 
the hectic pace one must maintain to do the 
job as he has done it and as he would want 
to do it. In this light, what he is doing is 
just and right for himself and the District. 

His statement was timed to give potential 
candidates and the public several months in 
which to maneuver and think about the 
summer primaries and the fall general elec- 
tion. Actually, the reports weeks and months 
ago started discussions, and one man has 
formally announced his intentions of seeking 
the Republican nomination. 

Thus, the Congressman has given his peo- 
ple plenty of time to select an able succes- 
sor to the office. 

Because Mr. Ashmore has been politically 
secure throughout most of his long public ca- 
reer, he has not needed to seek the head- 
lines and the limelight which by nature he 
prefers to shun. In fact, he has often exas- 
perated newsmen by saying nothing about 
something he had done, or a position he had 
taken, until it was “stale news.” 

For this reason, the public has not always 
been aware of how well he was serving them. 

Bob Ashmore, however, is one of the most 
respected men in Congress, Many times his 
political foes in the House have expressed 
and demonstrated implicit faith in his in- 
tegrity and strong and unyielding sense of 
right and wrong. His voting and attendance 
records are excellent; he has done at least 
his share of the “errands” asked by the con- 
stituents of all Congressmen. 

Most of his work has been behind the 
scenes, in the all-important activities of 
committees and subcommittees, where the 
real congressional “action” is. He has been 
effective. He has headed such difficult and 
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delicate groups as a special subcommittee 
on elections, assignments which couldn't 
help him politically if they went well but 
which could have ruined him if they hadn't. 

Mr. Ashmore’s basic reasons for retiring 
are purely personal, But after some 38 years 
in the public service, about 15 of them in 
Congress, he will be entitled to spend the 
rest of his years taking it easy, pursuing his 
hobbies and building up financial security 
for himself and his beloved family. 

Nor will his service to God and man be 
ended. As a devout churchman and earnest 
civic leader, his talents will be in much de- 
mand and it is not in him to refuse the 
call to duty. 


TURBULENT 55-YEAR HISTORY OF 
OUR INCOME TAX LAWS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Sunday Star of January 21 
carried a very interesting article written 
by Star staff writer Robert K. Walsh, 
entitled “Turbulent 55-Year History of 
Our Income Tax Laws.” I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TURBULENT 55-YEAR History OF OUR 
Income Tax Laws 


(By Robert K. Walsh) 


Fantastic it is to imagine that Congress 
ever will authorize or that the President will 
ever proclaim or that John Q. Public will ever 
celebrate any National Day of Delight com- 
memorating adoption of the Federal income 
tax constitutional amendment 55 years ago. 

Yet, the allegedly carefree if not taxfree 
times of 1913 cannot but fascinate current 
taxpayers as the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee re-opens hearings tomorrow on the 
Johnson administration’s proposed 10 per- 
cent surcharge on individual and corporation 
income levies. 

It is as certain as taxes themselves—in- 
cluding death taxes—that Americans wish 
unrealistically for a return to those days 
when the initial normal rate under the Six- 
teenth Amendment amounted to only one 
percent and stayed there until 1916. 

Until the United States entered World 
War I in 1917, married couples found added 
joy in a $4,000 exemption. A single person 
could live alone and like it with a $3,000 
exemption. Surtaxes existed even then but 
they ranged from one percent at $20,000 to 
six percent on $50,000 or more, a far distant 
and dispirited cry from 1968. 

Filing an income tax return never was and 
never will be a pleasure or a coveted privilege. 
Nonetheless, some people in that antebellum 
era probably took pride in occupying that 
first 1913 income tax bracket. If nothing else 
they could prove they sufficient 
money for that day and any associated evil 
thereof. 

OFTEN REVISED 

All burdens and squawks, however, have 
not been confined to subsequent generations 
of progressively hard-pressed wage-earners 
and other income recipients. The income tax 
itself ran into plenty of trouble. Besides being 
buffeted in frequent and far-reaching re- 
visions of the internal revenue code it has 
undergone many major fluctuations and vari- 
ations both fiscal and philosophical. 

Direct taxation of personal and corporate 
incomes is an old idea and an often tried 
device, much more ancient than 1913. It has 
survived and spread mainly because, despite 
all its faults and loopholes and occasional 
unfairness, it has demonstrated its worth 
and necessity. It is a workable and basically 
equitable concept and system. 

But that did not save the Federal income 
tax from being declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court in 1895. And years of 
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congressional strife and public dispute went 
by before it was finally adopted. 

President Theodore Roosevelt as far back 
as 1907 favored a constitutional amendment 
approach, President Taft reluctantly recom- 
mended such a move if only to avoid more 
drastic taxation threatened by Congress. 

Some political sponsors of the constitu- 
tional amendment resolution were clearly 
hostile to the whole thing and apparently 
hoped it would get nowhere. And some of its 
most active advocates feared that enough 
states would not ratify the amendment or 
that its eventual legislative implementation 
might go easy on special interests. 

The resolution nevertheless breezed 
through the Senate, 77-0, and through the 
House, 318-4, in 1909. What became the 
Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
obtained ratification by 42 states between 
August, 1909, and early 1918. Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and Utah specifically rejected 
it. Rhode Island and Connecticut, by the 
way, never ratified the Eighteenth (prohi- 
bition) amendment either. 

The amendment which became effective 
February 25, 1913, was the first since Recon- 
struction days and “inaugurated a new if 
not revolutionary era of Federal finance.” 
It stated simply that: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes from whatever 
source derived without apportionment among 
the states and without regard to any census 
or enumeration.” 


UPHELD IN 1796 


This largely set aside sections which in 
Article I of the Constitution said that Con- 
gress could not levy a “capitation” or other 
direct tax among states unless it was in pro- 
portion to the Federal population census. 
Main objects of Federal taxation were real 
estate and personal property. 

In 1796 the Supreme Court upheld Federal 
income taxes to some extent principally on 
the ground that they were not direct taxes. 
An income tax voted by Congress during the 
Civil War remained in force until 1872. 

The famous case of Pollock (a Massachu- 
setts farmer) vs. Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 
(of New York) led to 44 and 5-4 Supreme 
Court rulings, both in 1895, against the Fed- 
eral income tax. 

The immediate issue in that litigation 
centered on provisions which Congress, 
spurred by William Jennings Bryan and 
others of both parties, had written into the 
Wilson-Gorman Tariff Act of 1894, Those in- 
cluded a two percent tax on all kinds of in- 
come and allowed a $4,000 exemption. The 
Supreme Court decided that this was a direct 
tax of the kind barred by Article I of the 
Constitution. 

In carrying out the Sixteenth Amendment's 
mandate Congress has been guided, per- 
suaded or pressured by many considerations, 
concerns or calamities, Wars, economic de- 
pression, changes in the nature of this na- 
tion's taxable wealth, the vast variety and 
expansion of human eandeavors, Federal 
budget problems and conflicting political or 
fiscal policy positions have contributed to the 
career of the Federal income tax during the 
last half century. 


STILL UNDER FIRE 


And down the years the Government and 
its lawmakers and administrators have never 
ceased to be reminded bluntly of Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall's classic comment: The 
power to tax involves the power to destroy.” 

The Sixteenth Amendment itself still lives 
under fire. About 20 state legislatures off and 
on since 1939 adopted resolutions urging Con- 
gress to initiate another constitutional 
amendment. Those resolutions did not de- 
mand repeal of the Federal income tax but 
they wanted to limit individual and corpo- 
rate rates to 25 percent. 

The outlook for such an amendment grows 
dimmer with the years. But its backers have 
not abandoned hope of putting some kind of 
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constitutional ceiling on the higher and 
higher rise of tax rates. 

From the viewpoint or standpoint of the 
average taxpayer the most personally inter- 
esting and generally painful part of the in- 
come tax story is the way it has grown and 
broadened—not just in Federal field but in 
states and municipalities. A wistful glance 
to bygone days and rates thus can be par- 
doned especially by the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Because of numerous and complex revisions 
and combinations in internal revenue law 
and immense differences in national eco- 
nomic factors and the cost of living, exact 
and realistic comparisons between 1913 and 
1968 are impossible. 


RATES “GRADUATE” 


But the modern taxpayer who might have 
to pay more than 20 percent in the lowest 
bracket today readily gets the picture and 
really feels the pinch. 

The normal rate on taxable income over 
$4,000 jumped to six percent in 1918. It 
varied from two to eight percent on all kinds 
of income until World War II. Students of 
the subject observe that income taxes then 
really began to “graduate”. 

Meanwhile, personal exemption allowances 
were lowered, although since 1917 there have 
been credits for dependents, Present exemp- 
tions are $1,200 for a married couple and 
$600 for a single person and a $600 credit for 
each dependent. 

Income from dividends was exempt under 
the normal tax rate until 1936. They then 
were fully taxable until the early 1950s, Con- 
gress established several other provisions 
such as those affecting excess profits and 
earned income credits. It modified or abol- 
ished some of them within the last 30 years. 

Corporations currently must pay a 22 per- 
cent normal tax and a 26 percent surtax on 
income. Congressional adoption of President 
Johnson’s proposed 10 percent surtax thus 
would mean a total levy of more than 50 
percent. 

OVERHAULED IN 1954 

A massive overhaul of the tax code came 
in 1954. A Republican-controlled Congress 
gave tax relief not only by cutting some rates 
but also by devising a “dividend credit“ de- 
signed to offset what the plan’s sponsors 
called double taxation of stock dividends. 
The dividend credit, opposed at the time by 
Ways and Means Committee Democrats as a 
“trickle down” theory of taxation has re- 
mained but has been lessened in recent 
years. 

The biggest income tax rate reduction was 
put through during the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. The Viet Nam conflict and other 
conditions soon slowed or stalled the process, 
Congressional managers of that 1962 tax bill 
estimated it would bring a $9 billion reduc- 
tion for individuals and corporations and 
also benefit businesses by investment credits 
and depreciation provisions. 

That, of course, was “only yesterday.” But 
it is a long way off from tomorrow when 
the Ways and Means Committee goes to work 
on the Johnson administration’s latest 
proposals. 


THE CHOICES IN VIETNAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I am sure we are all aware, the 
problems involved in making peace in 
Vietnam are enormously complex. They 
involve a good deal more than a stop- 
page of bombing in the north. 

Last Sunday, January 21, the Wash- 
ington Post published an excellent article 
entitled “The Choices in Vietnam.” This 
article outlined some of the problems 
related to any permanent settlement. 

oo article does not point out an easy 
path. 
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The obstacles are great— 


The author, Arthur M. Cox, writes— 
but perhaps not insurmountable. 

(But,) they will not be overcome until 
both sides are hurting sufficiently to be will- 
ing to compromise. 

When the alternatives are looked squarely 
in the eye, the rocky path to negotiation ap- 
pears more appealing. It is a path that should 
be thoroughly explored even though a final 
settlement may be two, three or more years 
away. 


In the same edition of the Post was 
another article entitled “The Sun at 
Last Has Set.” This article, written by 
Patrick O’Donovan for the London Ob- 
server, very well sums up the rise, and 
apparent decline of the British Empire. 

This apparent decline puts a great 
strain on the United States. For when 
one great power departs from an area, 
inevitably there is left a power vacuum 
which soon is filled by some other power 
or powers. 

The United States would be wise to 
begin an immediate reassessment of its 
role in world politics and world econom- 
ics so as to be able to assume whatever 
role is in the best interests of the United 
States and world peace when the British 
pullout becomes a fait accompli. 

I commend both of these articles to all 
who are concerned with the future of the 
United States in world politics. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles entitled The Choice in Vietnam” 
and “The Sun at Last Has Set” be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Jan, 21, 1968] 
THE CHOICES IN VIETNAM 
(By Arthur M. Cox) 


(Nore.—aA senior fellow in the Brookings 
Institution's foreign policy program, Cox is a 
former member of the American intelligence 
community. He is the author of “Prospects 
for Peacekeeping.” He also is associated with 
a study dealing with the implementation of 
a Vietnam settlement.) 

The chasm separating the two sides in 
Vietnam today is so great that serious dis- 
cussion of the major compromises required 
for ending the war seems almost quixotic. 
Former Secretary of State Dean Acheson re- 
cently said, “I think there is no possibility of 
negotiating our way out of Vietnam.” 

Yet the alternatives are five to ten years 
of bloody attrition resting on the hope that 
the government in Saigon will some day be- 
come sufficiently viable to maintain its own 
security, or war with Communist China. It 
is worth exploring, therefore, whether there 
is any solid basis for compromise at all. The 
key that might unlock the war could be an 
agreement to hold free elections throughout 
South Vietnam. 

The central issue at stake in Vietnam is 
the question of who runs the government of 
South Vietnam. No compromise solution of 
the war will be possible unless the Commu- 
nists give up the objective of a complete take- 
over of South Vietnam, and unless the United 
States and Saigon agree to allow the Com- 
munists to participate in the government of 
South Vietnam. 

The United States has often affirmed its 
willingness to accept a process of peaceful 
self-determination in South Vietnam. In the 
“14 Points For Peace in Southeast Asia” re- 
iterated many times by the U.S. Government, 
it is stated: “We support free elections in 
South Vietnam to give the South Vietnamese 
a government of their own choice.. We do 
not seek to exclude any segment of the South 
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Vietmamese people from peaceful participa- 
tion in their country’s future.” Thus the 
United States is willing to accept a govern- 
ment in South Vietnam which includes Com- 
munists if their participation has been freely 
determined. 


A UNILATERAL POSITION 


It should be stressed that the above is a 
U.S. negotiating position which definitely has 
not been adopted by the incumbent regime 
in Saigon, The government of President 
Thieu does not recognize the political legiti- 
macy of the National Liberation Front 
(NLF). Communists and some neutralists 
were excluded from participation in last Sep- 
tember's elections. Even so, Thieu and Ky 
won only 34 per cent of the vote, which 
would seem to indicate that if all the people 
had participated they might have been de- 
feated. 

The military junta has nothing to gain 
and everything to lost in any political com- 
promise. It will undoubtedly continue to 
oppose any negotiations with the NLF, 
backed strongly by the governments of Thai- 
land and South Korea, which would prob- 
ably oppose an election with Communist par- 
ticipation, 

The National Liberation Front set forth its 
position in a new program released last Sep- 
tember. It calls for a “national union demo- 
cratic government including the most repre- 
sentative persons among the various social 
strata, nationalities and religious communi- 
ties .. It also proposes to abolish the co- 
lonial regime established by the U.S, im- 
perialists ... and to abolish the constitution 
and all antinational and antidemocratic laws 
enacted by the U.S. imperialists and the pup- 
pet administration.” 

But the program does call for “free, gen- 
eral elections. . in accordance with the 
principle of universal, equal, direct suffrage 
and secret ballot.” Thus the NLF, like the 
United States, is on record as being willing, at 
some stage, to accept the results of a free 
election with universal suffrage and the se- 
cret ballot. 


A 2-YEAR TRANSITION 


If this were the basis for compromise, the 
most difficult hurdle would be negotiation 
of the steps leading from a cease-fire to free 
elections. A period of at least two years 
would probably be essential to provide for a 
secure transition to free elections. Several 
months would be required for the with- 
drawal of external forces and the substantial 
demobilization of South Vietnamese forces 
on both sides. 

Freedom of movement and access through- 
out the county would have to be guaranteed 
to the political candidates. The secret ballot 
and count of the election results would re- 
quire neutral observation. Since neither side 
is likely to trust the other, some form of 
impartial international peacekeeping author- 
ity would be desirable. 

Obviously, the international authority 
would need to be more potent than the In- 
ternational Control Commission provided by 
the Geneya Agreements. The peacekeepers 
could not be expected to enforce a settle- 
ment, but they could observe and report on 
the various phases of implementation and 
their presence could assist in the mainte- 
nance of law and order and the deterrence of 
riots and serious incidents. 

A single commander-in-chief would be es- 
sential. He should have the backing of both 
the United States and Russia. The overall 
authority for the force could be either the 
U.N. Security Council or some international 
consortium of interested states. 

There has been much lip-service given to 
going back to the Geneva accords of 1954, 
but the arrangements for implementing that 
agreement have not been effective. Certainly, 
if there is any serious reconsideration of the 
Geneva machinery, the United States should 
replace Britain as co-chairman with the 
Soviet Union, 
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If a settlement were negotiated, several 
states with experience in international peace- 
keeping would be candidates to make troops 
available, as they have several times in the 
past, including Canada, the Nordic states, 
Ireland, Austria, India and Yugoslavia. It 
should be anticipated that the Communist 
side would insist that contributions from 
the Western states be balanced by troops 
from such states as Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania and others trusted by the Com- 
munists. 

The authority and formation of a sufi- 
ciently potent international mechanism 
which could be accepted by both sides would 
be a ticklish, difficult part of the negotiation, 
but even more precarious would be the ar- 
rangements for the maintenance of law and 
order during the transition period leading 
to the elections by the South Vietnamese 
themselves. 

The extraordinary complexity of the mili- 
tary-political situation in South Vietnam is 
caused by the “leopard spot” phenomenon. 
The territory is pockmarked with areas under 
the control of American and Saigon forces, 
areas controlled by the Vietcong and areas in 
contest. Some of the areas in contest are 
dominated by the Vietcong at night and by 
Saigon elements during the day. Saigon con- 
trols the security forces in all of the cities, 
but agents and political supporters of the 
NLF are known to be there, too. How will it 
be possible to hold a free election under such 
circumstances? 

There are three possible interim arrange- 
ments with major difficulties inherent in all. 
The least likely would be a formula similar 
to that devised at Geneva in 1954. A tempo- 
rary line would be drawn across South Viet- 
nam. All North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
forces would regroup north of the line and 
all Saigon forces and Allies would regroup 
south. Each zone would be responsible for 
providing security during the political cam- 
paigning leading to the election. 

There are many drawbacks to this ap- 
proach, including the possibility that it 
might lead to another partition of the coun- 
try. Such an arrangement would also mean 
that Saigon would temporarily lose control 
of several important cities such as Danang 
and Chulai. Equally important, it would 
mean that the NLF would temporarily lose 
control of its major stronghold in the 
Mekong, which is almost inconceivable. 

Less difficult to negotiate, and perhaps 
more practical, would be a cease-fire based 
on the status quo. Such an agreement would 
result in a standfast with the military forces 
on both sides remaining present and armed 
in the territory they controlled at the time 
of agreement. Under this arrangement, the 
two sides would be responsible for the secu- 
rity of the territory they controlled. 

A major obstacle would be the fact that so 
much territory is in contest—not firmly 
controlled by either side. One possibility 
would be to place the international peace- 
keeping authority in the contested areas, but 
this would place an incredibly heavy burden 
on the peacekeepers. Another possibility 
would be to have negotiations between 
local village leaders in the contested areas 
with local elections serving as a basis for es- 
tablishing authority in each area. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine the major powers resting 
their case on such a process, even temporarily 
but unattractive alternatives may turn out 
to be the only workable ones. 

Another difficulty with an armed standfast 
is that the danger of incidents and violations 
of the agreement would be substantial. Fur- 
thermore, freedom of movement and unfet- 
tered political activity would be difficult to 
guarantee, In these circumstances, the job 
of the peacekeepers would be far more dif- 
ficult than, for example, the very complex 
one of the U.N. force on Cyprus. 

Undoubtedly the best form of agreement 
from the standpoint of implementation 
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would be the formation of an interim gov- 
ernment in Saigon, which would be ac- 
ceptable to both sides and would be respon- 
sible for administering and providing secu- 
rity for all of South Vietnam during the 
period leading to election. This was the form 
of the solution worked out for Algeria be- 
tween the French and the FLN. There was 
an interim government succeeded later by an 
elected government. 

The great advantage of this approach is 
that it would permit rapid de-escalation of 
the conflict. It would allow for withdrawal of 
external forces and demobilization and dis- 
armament of the opposing local forces in 
South Vietnam. The responsibility for main- 
taining law and order would become the role 
of a single, central government and the is- 
sues of freedom of movement and political 
activity would become far less complex. The 
duties of the international peacekeepers 
would be limited and simplified. 


DIFFERENT FROM ALGERIA 


Though this alternative would be the most 
workable from the standpoint of implemen- 
tation, it also would be the most difficult to 
negotiate. At the present time, the Saigon 
regime will not talk to the NLF, and vice 
versa. Certainly there would be opposition to 
any NLF participation in an interim govern- 
ment. There would assuredly be a battle over 
the question of who runs the police and the 
Ministry of Interior. 

The great differences in the Algerian solu- 
tion was that the French gave up the politi- 
cal struggle and allowed the FLN to take over 
gradually. In Vietnam, the Saigon regime 
and the United States are not prepared to let 
the NLF take over. The United States is pre- 
pared to accept the results of an election in 
South Vietnam even if it means some Com- 
munist participation, but the gut issue for 
the United States would be whether an in- 
terim government could be formed which 
would provide the transitional basis for a 
genuinely free election. 

It has often been stated that a popular 
front government, in the classic sense of that 
term, inevitably is taken over in time by the 
Communists. Actually, this has not always 
been so. It was true of the governments of 
Eastern Europe after World War II. But with 
the exception of Yugoslavia, the Communist 
takeover was always accomplished with the 
powerful presence of the Red Army. It was 
also true of the transition to communism in 
Castro’s Cuba. 

But it has not been true of France, Italy 
and Finland, where large Communist parties 
are represented, at least in the legislative 
branches. Certainly European governments 
cannot be compared with Vietnam, but even 
in Vietnam it is possible to imagine a gov- 
ernment with Communist participation 
which is not Communist controlled. 

Such a government would undoubtedly be 
neutralist and would probably be friendly 
toward, but not dominated by, North Viet- 
nam. It is even conceivable that such a gov- 
ernment might emerge, in time, as stronger 
and more representative than any of its 
neighbors, including Laos, Cambodia and 
Thailand. 

CHINA MAIN OBSTACLE 

The barriers to serious negotiation are for- 
midable. The greatest obstacle by far is Com- 
munist China. The Chinese are adamantly 
against negotiations in any form. They say 
the war must continue until the United 
States is defeated. They are delighted with 
the growing involvement of the United 
States with the progressive bleeding of Amer- 
ican men and materiel. Captured documents 
released by the U.S. Government indicate 
that the Chinese have urged the Vietcong to 
avoid main-force combat, slow down the pace 
and phase the war for at least another seven 
years, allowing time for Chinese power to 
grow. 
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The vehemence of Chinese opposition to 
negotiation may be a serious impediment to 
participation by Hanoi, though Ho Chi Minh 
has maintained a remarkable degree of in- 
dependence. It is conceivable, however, that 
if North Vietnam decided to settle the war, 
the Chinese might encourage pro-Peking ele- 
ments in Hanoi to attempt a coup d'etat. Cer- 
tainly the Chinese could be expected to slow 
down or cut off vital supplies of rice and 
other essentials to the North Vietnamese 
economy, and alternative sources would be- 
come an important factor. 

From the standpoint of American and So- 
viet interests, a break between Hanoi and 
Peking would not be a bad thing. Quite 
clearly, however, Hanoi will not participate 
in any negotiations until the United States 
has unconditionally stopped the bombing. 
There has been a great deal of talk about 
stopping the bombing in return for some- 
thing. 

The Communists maintain that the only 
quid pro quo for cutting their flow of men 
and supplies south would be for the United 
States and its allies to stop the movement 
of all men and supplies to South Vietnam. 
This is not practical because the South Viet- 
namese economy and the U.S. forces are 80 
much more dependent on the continuation 
of outside supplies than are the Communists, 
Quite clearly, however, the Communists are 
not going to stop supplying the war in the 
South without reciprocal action by the 
United States. 


A BARGAINING POSITION 


Just as fundamental as the bombing issue 
is the question of whether the North Viet- 
namese will agree to settle a 20-year struggle 
with the results of a free election in South 
Vietnam. Both Hanoi and Moscow are on rec- 
ord as supporting the program of the NLF, 
but North Vietnam undoubtedly interprets 
that program as a political takeover. 

After the defeat of the Japanese, nation- 
wide elections held throughout Vietnam in 
1946 created a National Assembly and formed 
a government led by Ho Chi Minh. The 
French, trying to regain their prewar colonial 
authority, formed a rival puppet government 
under Bao Dai in Saigon in 1948. 

After the Vietminh defeated the French at 
Dienbienphu in 1954, the Geneva accords 
provided that a nationwide election would be 
held in two years to determine a government 
for a unified Vietnam. That agreement was 
never implemented because neither the Sai- 
gon regime nor the United States accepted it. 
It was generally agreed that the time that 
had the election been held, Ho Chi Minh 
would have become the leader of all Vietnam, 

Again in 1964, the Vietcong were on the 
verge of overthrowing the Saigon regime 
when the United States went to the rescue 
with a massive intervention of troops and air 
power. In view of this history, there cannot 
be much doubt that while Hanoi may be 
willing to face the wrath of China, it will 
not do so without at least half a loaf in any 
bargain for South Vietnam. 

The Soviets are the great unknown whose 
position could carry the greatest weight in 
determining whether a political settlement 
is possible. Until the last six months, there 
had been indications that Brezhnev and 
Kosygin wanted a negotiated settlement of 
the war and would have been happy to see 
Chinese ambitions curbed. The Soviets have 
consistently backed a settlement based on 
the program of the NLF. 

More recently, there have been reports 
that the hawks in Moscow, particularly in 
the military, have been gaining support for 
their view that it is in Soviet interest to 
have the war continue indefinitely because 
the United States is losing influence and 
power elsewhere in the world. Whatever the 
Soviet position may be today, it is apparent 
that no agreement to be implemented by in- 
ternational authority and peacekeeping ma- 
chinery can work unless it has the full con- 
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sent and backing of both the United States 
and Russia. 


HIGH STAKES FOR JUNTA 


The other major barrier to negotiations 
is the Thieu-Ky junta in Saigon. The gen- 
erals know that anything short of a military 
victory means the end of their political 
careers. It is axiomatic, therefore, that they 
will oppose any compromise involving NLF 
participation in the political process of 
South Vietnam. They were elected for four 
years last September and will undoubtedly 
use all of their available influence both in 
United States domestic politics and interna- 
tional politics to avert a compromise solu- 
tion, 

Because of this Saigon government posi- 
tion, any negotiation will probably have to 
include South Vietnam, the United States, 
North Vietnam and the Soviet Union de- 
spite the disadvantages this raises with re- 
spect to Hanoi’s position vis a vis China. 
The best arrangement, if it were attain- 
able, would be a South Vietnam solution 
worked out by South Vietnamese them- 
selves—both Saigon and the NLF. Since this 
is not presently possible, a compromise may 
be essential in which the United States 
takes the lead, joining representatives of 
South Vietnam in talks with the NLF. 

These are some of the important ele- 
ments that have to be faced in thinking 
about a negotiated settlement in Vietnam. 
The obstacles are great, but perhaps not in- 
surmountable. They will not be overcome 
until both sides are hurting sufficiently to be 
willing to compromise. 

When the alternatives are looked squarely 
in the eye, the rocky path to negotiation 
appears more appealing. It is a path that 
should be thoroughly explored even though 
a final settlement may be two, three or more 
years away. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 21, 1968] 
THE SUN at Last Has SET 
(By Patrick O’Donovan) 


Lonpon.—Historians do not like precise 
dates for the start of great and imprecise 
events, but last Tuesday, Jan. 16, will do bet- 
ter than any other as closing day for the 
British Empire, Of course the thing had been 
dwindling and changing ever since World 
War II. But the announcement of no British 
military presence east of Suez—leaving of 
course, Hong Kong as an infinitely vulner- 
able, though well-policed, trading post—this 
is the final slamming of a great door and the 
throwing away of the key. 

At least on the surface, there is little to 
show for it. There are the great solemn 
banks, the missionary outposts of Thread- 
needle Street; the whitewashed stones 
around barracks: the gaunt Government 
Houses; the innumerable statutes of Queen 
Victoria (no other mortal was so memoral- 
ized). There are deserted clubs and fiy- 
specked hunting prints. There are bare gar- 
rison churches that will never again shake to 
the hymnal roar of a church parade. 

There are policemen in nonmilitary uni- 
forms and judges in wigs under which even 
the darkest face sweats like a baked apple. 
And there are the great armies of the un- 
marked dead, shoveled into the ground and 
forgotten on forced marches, dead of a 
skirmish or a stray bullet or cut down all 
together while standing in a square; or of 
epidemics, and the ceaseless attrition of un- 
suitable climates resolutely ignored. 


ROMANS DID BETTER 

But its great monuments are few. There is 
Lutyen's Delhi—if your taste runs to that 
sort of crazed magnificence. There are the 
18th century houses and churches of Amer- 
ica. There are some decent houses that cry 
out for England in the Indian sun, There are 
the architecturally splendid ruins of the 
penal settlements in Tasmania. There are, or 
were, some good lawns. But the Roman Em- 
pire left more evidence of its passing. 
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Ours was a strange empire, however, built 
unconsciously for impermanence. From its 
beginning, it carried within its body the 
seeds of its own inevitable death. 

In its beginning and development, it was 
haphazard. It was born of pride and greed 
and of a missionary zeal that could be politi- 
cal or religious, or both. It was capable, in 
individuals, of heroic self-sacrifice and of a 
personal honesty that was almost offensive 
in its rectitude. 

No man, no ministry planned it, but the 
color red spread over the map of the world 
like a lichen, and just as ephemeral. At any 
time it could be scraped back or destroyed. 

It was, all at once, hated, feared, admired 
and loved. In the years of its most spectacu- 
lar success, it was strong and destructive 
drink to the English. 


A HARD DATE TO FIX 


But what was its beginning? Where do you 
start? With the conquest of Wales, of Ire- 
land? With the rich territories held in 
France? With the curious accretions that 
came with dynastic marriages—Tangier, for 
example? 

Perhaps the colonies that are now the 
United States were the real beginning. As 
a start, that was muddled and costly enough, 
and in its end an act of history as fecund 
as the French Revolution. It came out of the 
energy of a generation for whom these 
islands were too small, out of a longing for 
quick and easy riches, out of a willingness to 
dice with death and out of a poetic image of 
a country that could be made over, eventu- 
ally, into the equal of England. 

But the Empire, in fact, seemed to catch 
England unawares. The very idea of an em- 
pire was, in the early 19th century, repugnant 
to the English. As late as 1877, there was 
solid opposition to the passing of Disraeli’s 
Royal Titles Bill that made the British queen 
Empress of India. An empire was essentially 
foreign, a matter for Russians for Frenchmen. 

But the idea of empire was first tolerated, 
and later embraced, out of that bottomless 
feeling of superiority that used to be the 
mark of an Englishman. It was different 
from the Frenchman’s conception of the 
glory of his country, or from the German’s 
sense of what was owed him, or from that 
brief American aberration of “manifest des- 
tiny.” It was simply the feeling that God 
had so made the English that they were 
uniquely fitted to rule because they had 
something unique to offer, and that all their 
history—since the Reformation—was evi- 
dence of this. 

The classical statement of this attitude 
was made in 1850 by the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, Lord Palmerston, over the case of 
Don Pacifico, a British subject who got the 
British government to help collect his debts 
in Greece. Palmorston enunciated a sort of 
divine right of the English to interfere. 

England, he said, in a five-hour speech to 
the House of Commons, was the natural 
guardian of liberty, and liberty was indi- 
visible. England could not remain an island 
in a sea of autocracy. She must assert her 
ideas and impose peace and order, Also, the 
world must be made safe for Englishmen 
everywhere. This his opponents described as 
the “peculiar weakness of the English mind,” 

At that time, the country was enjoying a 
fantastic increase in prosperity. Many rad- 
icals and businessmen were not interested 
in, or indeed actively opposed, the move to- 
ward empire. More money could be made by 
investing in the United States than in some 
undeveloped new acquisition, however fab- 
ulous its distant promise. A Conservative 
ministry taking over India from the East 
India Company in 1858 did it without en- 
thusiasm and considered that it was assum- 
ing a heavy rather than a lucrative burden. 

THE ROMANTIC DIZZY 
It was Disraeli, in the 1870's who made the 


English begin to think and feel imperial, He 
liked the romance of it, and at a time when 
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our naval and industrial supremacy was be- 
ing challenged, he believed that to be a great 
power, England had to act like one. 

With the increasing acceptance of the idea 
came an almost universal exhilaration. How 
marvelous that so small a country should 
rule so much! It did not alter the condition 
of the poor in British slums. It provided 
rough soldiering for their sons and dignified 
employment and real power for the nicely 
educated, and very often an early death for 
both. 

And driving it on was this missionary zeal 
to spread the word of England. The late 
Jawaharlal Nehru, writing in 1936 of the 
British in India, mentioned their “calm as- 
surance of always being in the right” and 
said that “there was something of the re- 
ligious temper about this attitude.” These 
men believed also that the supreme duty of 
the new subjects was obedience to the crown. 

But, of course, it was not as simple as that. 
The classical way toward colonial status was 
via a charter company. These were given by 
Parliament the right to trade with certain 
areas, made their own arrangements with 
local rulers and were forbidden to involve 
the government in major policy changes. 

But as well as making money, these mer- 
chant adventurers also enjoyed the process 
of governing. To British governments, they 
seemed a convenient and cheap way of in- 
creasing commerce. And there were such 
companies in places like India, East Africa, 
West Africa and even in Borneo. But some- 
how they—and the religious missionaries 
crying out for security and a free hand with 
souls—established the principle that British 
subjects landing on territories that had not 
been bagged by other white man, pledged 
Britain to extend the empire. 


THE RAFFLES GAMBLE 


But there was no clear pattern. Take the 
case of Singapore. The Labor government 
decided last week no longer to offer its de- 
tense. But in 1819, Sir Stamford Raffles, on 
his own initiative, obtained this unripe plum 
for the Crown. 

He was a servant of the East India Com- 
pany. He was also a most gentle and civilized 
man without any trace of racial arrogance 
in his dealings with “natives.” He was gov- 
ernor of Java during its British occupation in 
the course of a war with Holland. He thought 
the island of Singapore would make an ideal 
entrepot for England. 

It was almost empty, and he did a deal 
with local rulers. His company was furious 
and hounded him to death with squalid bills. 
It became the fifth largest port in the world 
and the symbol of British domination in 
South Asia. It also became a magnet to the 
Chinese and a curious amalgam of the solid, 
stately commerce of England and the pas- 
sionate, symbiotic trading of the Chinese, 

Hong Kong had more disgraceful origins. 
It was acquired from the Chinese in wars 
made at the behest of Anglo-Indian mer- 
chants who wanted to trade with China, and 
one of the chief commodities they had to sell 
was opium. The island was used by a few 
fishermen, stonecutters, pirates and smug- 
glers, It was taken as a reprisal for the treat- 
ment of English merchants in the “factory” 
at Canton in 1841, It became English in per- 
petuity a year later by the Treaty of Nan- 
king. 

Arabia became—except for Syria—British 
as the fragments of the Ottoman Empire 
were tidily scraped up. One reason for this, in 
the pre-oil and pre-nationalism days, was to 
protect the route to India. Colonies beget 
colonies, The necessity of a safe route to In- 
dia begat Singapore and Aden and most of 
Arabia. It also begat the strange dual con- 
trol over Egypt. 


THE CULINARY NADIR 
For many years after World War II, I did 
a great deal of colony-hopping. They varied 


a great deal and yet all had the superficial 
appearance of solidity. There was little of 
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the imperial panache of the French or eyen 
the Italians, The food for visitors was the 
ultimate debasement of English cuisine to 
cold cuts, beetroot salad, potato salad, fruit 
salad, beer, gin and whisky. 

They were run with considerable ceremony. 
Governors appeared in tight white uniforms 
with spurs and a sword and a helmet topped 
with preposterous cock’s feathers, and they 
were treated like kings. Guns exploded into 
salutes at their approach, rigid soldiers sa- 
luted, bands played, flags went up and down 
at the ritual moment and the sound of bu- 
gles hung on the evening air. Much of this 
still goes on, with the ritual adapted to what 
is left of local custom. 

There was the admirable corps of district 
commissioners. These were youngish men 
who ran vast slices of territory and took their 
wives out to live in great bare bungalows. 
They strongly administered a justice that 
was largely incomprehensible to their peo- 
ple. 

Like fathers worried by the excesses of 
their children, they both loved and disci- 
plined them and were on their side against 
all the officials who did not understand and 
love. They devoted themselves to sanitation, 
to road building and to curbing the excesses 
of native custom. There was often a good 
deal of very understandable pink gin. 


A MIXED LEGACY 


All this tumult of enterprise, exploitation 
and high, unfashionable ideals and death— 
what has it left behind that matters? Ports, 
railways and roads. A respect, a hunger for 
education. An ideal that justice should be 
independent. A dissatisfaction upon which 
new and better societies could be built. The 
apparatus of a civil service and a hospital 
service—though only in a skeletal condition. 
And very often a grudging respect that can 
flower into the brotherly affection of people 
who have shared an important experience. 

It has also left terrible grievances and the 
self-doubts of people who were in the tute- 
lage of remote masters for too long. It has 
left the conviction that they have been 
robbed of their riches and their heritage. It 
has left a deep hatred for the attitude that 
devalues their cultures, It has left a curdling 
suspicion. And, among the young, humiliated 
by their history, it has left a grievance that 
can flower into hatred and which will accept 
almost any ideology that can effectively ex- 
press that hatred. 

Now, almost all the flags are down, Not 
many people in Britain today mourn this. 
This exhilaration is over. They came down 
because of humiliations like the fall of Singa- 
pore in 1942, and by economic necessity. 
They were helped down by violence, by the 
patent impossibility of resisting national 
wills, 


Most of all, they were brought down be- 
cause Britain, having destroyed their tradi- 
tional, conservative leaders, their chiefs and 
princes, taught these people to be dissatis- 
fied, and it handed over, however uncon- 
sciously, the political and social weapons that 
made the death of the Empire as inevitable 
as the ebbing of the tide. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BIRCH BAYH—AN OUTSTANDING 
SENATOR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would like to call the Senate’s attention 
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to the 40th birthday, on January 22, of 
an esteemed colleague, the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym]. His birthday is 
more than a milestone, Mr. President, 
and my remarks are more than a birth- 
day wish. 

It has been said that life begins at 40, 
but for BIN Baym, life—in the form of 
contributions to his State and his Na- 
tion—began long before that. It is to 
those contributions that I would direct 
the attention of the Senate. 

Bircu BAYH started life on a farm in 
Indiana. Before he was out of his child- 
hood, he was Indiana’s tomato-growing 
champion. This early experience was put 
to good use when he was stationed in 
Germany as a member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. He spent his 
own time teaching local boys and girls— 
many of whom were wracked with 
hunger—how to grow vegetables. 

At the age of 26, he was elected to the 
Indiana House of Representatives. Two 
years later, he was named Democratic 
leader in the Indiana House. 

Two years after that, he became the 
youngest speaker of the house in In- 
diana history. When reelected to a 
fourth term in 1960, his party was in 
the minority, but this did not prevent 
BIRcR BAYH, as a champion of education 
and civil rights, from being named by 
the Indiana press corps as the outstand- 
ing legislator of the 1961 Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

At the age of 34, Ben Baym sought 
and won nomination for the U.S. Senate. 
He was discouraged from seeking this 
high office by many of his closest ad- 
visers and friends. They told him to wait 
more propitious time. But BIRCH BAYH 
won a remarkable victory in 1962. 

One of his first major legislative tasks 
came on November 22, 1963, after the 
tragedy of the assassination of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy. For many years, 
Congress had tried to solve the thorny 
constitutional problems of Presidential 
inability and of replacing the Vice Presi- 
dent when the office should fall vacant. 
Efforts in this direction had been made 
when President Garfield lingered in a 
near coma for 80 days before his death 
and the processes of Government came 
practically to a halt. Efforts had been 
made when President Wilson was inca- 
pacitated by a stroke for the better part 
of 16 months. Efforts had been made 
during the three illnesses of President 
Eisenhower. These efforts had all failed 
and the situation was still one of chance 
in the most critical public office in the 
Nation and in the world. 

Birch Baym undertook to try again. 
After 18 months of painstaking drafting 
and discussion, Congress passed and sent 
to the States what today is the 25th 
amendment to the Constitution. It is 
fitting that this amendment establishing 
a system for dealing with Presidential in- 
ability and succession in a systematic 
fashion should be referred to as the Bayh 
amendment. It was largely his work. 

Birch Baym has concerned himself 
with national questions of this kind in 
addition to but not at the expense of his 
responsibilities to the people of Indiana. 
On the contrary, he has worked long 
hours in cooperation with his Senate col- 
leagues to obtain needed and valuable 
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projects such as dams, reservoirs, navi- 
gational improvements, port develop- 
ment, and water and land conservation 
for his State. 

As a great testament to these efforts, 
Indiana has secured both a deepwater 
port to spur industrial expansion and the 
Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore to 
provide for recreation. 

In his first term in the Senate, BIRCH 
BAYH has served as chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments. In that role, he has de- 
veloped a comprehensive investigation 
of the effect of court decisions concern- 
ing criminal procedure on the crime 
rate. As he himself has put it, Senator 
Bayu is concerned about “getting a man 
safely to the moon; but I am also con- 
cerned about getting a man safely to the 
corner drugstore.” 

In January of 1966, BircH BAYH 
called to the attention of his colleagues 
what he described as a network of kick- 
backs, collusion, and corruption in the 
American aid program to Vietnam. He 
correctly suggested that the economic 
aid program, intimately tied as it is 
with the development of a viable society 
and government in South Vietnam, was 
perhaps crucial to American policy in 
Southeast Asia. 

Subsequent investigations and dis- 
closures, many of them contributed to by 
Birch BAYH, have more than substan- 
tiated these allegations and have re- 
sulted in important changes in the ad- 
ministration of the economic aid pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, in Ben Baya, the peo- 
ple of Indiana have sent to the Senate a 
man of courage, integrity, and ability. 
He is a great credit to his State and to 
the United States. With his friends and 
colleagues, I join in wishing BIRCH BAYH 
a happy birthday and I take this occa- 
sion to express the hope that he may 
have many more in the service of his 
country. 


TEMPORARY HOLDBACK OF 5 PER- 
CENT OF FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY 
FUNDS DURING CALENDAR 1968 IS 
PART OF TIMELY AND NECES- 
SARY ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM, 
CHAIRMAN RANDOLPH SAYS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, Sec- 
retary of Transportation Alan S. Boyd 
yesterday announced that Federal-aid 
highway obligation levels during calen- 
dar year 1968 will be held approximately 
5 percent below 1967 levels as a “modest 
but essential move to combat general in- 
flationary tendencies in the economy.” 

The Secretary estimated that the hold- 
down represents a reduction of $600 mil- 
lion from previously estimated levels of 
highway fund obligation for calendar 
year 1968—$350 million between now 
and June 30 and $250 million between 
June 30 and December 31. 

As chairman of the Committee en Pub- 
lic Works and its subcommittee on roads, 
I set forth my views. 

We have been aware for some time 
that the administration, in its efforts to 
reduce Federal spending and inflation- 
ary pressures, had been looking at the 
highway program. The amount of the 
temporary withholding is not so large 
as to damage in appreciable degree the 
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orderly prosecution of this important 
public works program. Using the 6-to-1 
ratio of cash to contract amount, the 
$600 million temporary suspension of ob- 
ligation authority will result in a cash 
reduction of $100 million. Applied na- 
tionwide, this is not a seriously debili- 
tating impact on the total Federal-aid 
highway program. It would amount to a 
reduction in obligating highway funds 
at a level only approximately 5 percent 
less than was obligated last year. 

Of far greater concern than the 
amount of the proposed reduction is the 
method by which it is to be accom- 
plished. As long as the administration 
of the temporary withholding is reason- 
able and flexible, no State will suffer any 
serious harm in the progress of its high- 


way program. 

This year the Committee on Public 
Works will be considering the revised 
estimate of the cost of completing the 
Interstate Highway program. This will 
afford us an opportunity at a later time 
in the session to examine the actual im- 
pact and effect of the President’s recom- 
mendation. It will enable us to make 
recommendations and proposals in the 
light of the cost estimate and related 
findings. We will be faced with the very 
important consideration in the Public 
Works Committee of authorizing the 
funding of the Federal Aid Highway 
program in future years. 

Members of the Congress and citizens 
generally are all concerned with the im- 
pact of the highway program on our na- 
tional economy and believe that this ef- 
fort which makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to our economic well-being should 
be phased in such a manner as to reduce 
any adverse economic influence which it 
may have, especially in the form of add- 
ing to inflationary pressures. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the news release from the Office of the 
Secretary of Transportation yesterday 
morning on which I have commented. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Secretary of Transportation Alan S. Boyd 
today announced that Federal-aid highway 
obligation levels during calendar year 1968 
will be held approximately five percent below 
1967 levels. 

He said the hold-down, to be carried out 
in cooperation with state highway authori- 
ties, is a “modest but essential move to 
combat general inflationary tendencies in 
the economy.” 

It will represent a reduction of $600 million 
from previously estimated levels of highway 
fund obligation for calendar year 1968, he 
said. Of the total reduction, $350 million 
will be in the current fiscal year between 
now and June 30, and $250 million between 
that date and December 31. 

Boyd stressed the deep concern of the 
Administration over the rising cost of all 
construction activity, public and private, 
and the significant impact of Federal and 
state highway construction activities on 
these price levels. 

A hold-down to $4.115 billion in the obli- 
gational level for highway construction in 
this calendar year will be “of important 
assistance in reducing this inflationary 
trend,” he said. 

Boyd said that he had expressed these 
views on January 11 during a meeting with 
Alf E. Johnson, Executive Secretary of the 
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American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, and elected officers of that organization. 

There was substantial discussion at this 
meeting, Boyd said, of whether the desired 
levels of obligation could be maintained 
without severe disruption of long-rang high- 
way construction programs. 

The group also considered techniques to 
implement the hold-down through coopera- 
tion between state highway officials and the 
Federal Highway Administration. 

Boyd, in his announcement, pointed out 
that in addition to general inflationary 
tendencies in the national economy, there 
have been undue increases in highway con- 
struction cost levels in recent months. 

For instance, he pointed out, the last 
quarter of 1967 showed a highway construc- 
tion bid-price index level of 119.2 compared 
with a level of 112.8 for the last quarter of 
1966. 

In 1967, he said, the level increased 4.0 
percent over the level for 1966, compared 
with average annual increases of 2.8 percent 
during the years 1960-65. 


THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE RA- 
BIES INVESTIGATION IN HAWAII 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, last De- 
cember 7, I delivered a report to this body 
concerning an alleged rabies outbreak 
in Hawaii. 

At that time I had also said that the 
suspected outbreak had touched off one 
of the worst scare situations that the is- 
land of Oahu had ever known. This was 
so because never in the recorded history 
of Hawaii had there ever been a single 
known case of rabies. 

The rabies diagnosis had been made 
by the Army Medical Laboratory at Scho- 
field Barracks. 

I reported, too, that as of that date of 
December 7, exhaustive tests conducted 
in medical laboratories at the National 
Communicable Disease Center in Atlanta, 
Ga., and at the Walter Reed Army In- 
stitute of Research in Washington, D.C., 
failed of evidence to substantiate or con- 
firm an epidemic of rabies. 

Reports of examinations of animal 
specimens at the two institutions proved 
negative, with one possible exception. 
This was the specimen taken from the 
brain tissue of a cat which had bitten a 
3-year-old girl. It was confirmed positive. 

But the investigators also stressed at 
the time that they considered this finding 
inconclusive and announced that further 
tests were continuing at Walter Reed. 

Now after one of the most exhaustive 
epidemiological studies ever undertaken, 
the Army has officially announced in 
Hawaii and here in Washington that no 
evidence has been uncovered to prove a 
case of rabies. 

A portion of the official report noted: 

The findings point to the fact that there 
was no positive information available to the 
Army to substantiate rabies in Oahu, either 
now or at the time the tests were performed. 

Not a single specimen sent by the Army 
to mainland laboratories has been found to 
be positive at either the National Communi- 
cable Disease Center or at the Walter Reed 
Army Institute of Research, two of the top 
facilities for such testing. 


The investigation included an inspec- 
tion of the laboratory facilities at the 
Army Medical Laboratory at Schofield 
Barracks. The Army’s official report— 
first released in Honolulu last week Tues- 
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day—supported allegations that a mis- 
diagnosis of rabies had been made in the 
Schofield laboratory. 

Mr. President, I report this incident in 
the hope of finally allaying all fears that 
our State of Hawaii is or has been afflict- 
ed with a rabies outbreak. 

The people of Hawaii are greatly re- 
lieved and thankful. 

I wish also to commend the Army and 
the personnel of the National Communi- 
cable Disease Center and the Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research for a 
most thorough investigation and a most 
forthright report. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’'S FARM 
PROGRESS PROGRAM 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
farm families of America can take great 
comfort in the President’s state of the 
Union message. For in it he sketched 
some of the programs which will be pro- 
posed to Congress to assure the American 
farmer greater assurance of a fair mar- 
ket price for his produce, and stability 
in the supply of farm commodities, 

The President is also asking Congress 
to adopt measures which will permit 
farmers to bargain more effectively. 

I am gratified to know that our Presi- 
dent is as interested in rural and farm 
problems as he is in city and urban 
problems. 

The Johnson administration is deter- 
mined that the American farmer share 
equally in 7 years of sustained economic 
prosperity fostered under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson. 

In the coming months we will be asked 
to approve new programs for the Ameri- 
can farmer. I know that Congress will 
support the President in his requests to 
strengthen American agriculture and 
farm family life. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON URGES PART- 
NERSHIP FOR JOBS BETWEEN 
GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, President 
Johnson’s manpower message today has 
come to grips with one of our most per- 
sistent problems. 

Anyone who opens his eyes when he 
travels around this great Nation can see 
two distinct Americas—one is the Amer- 
ica of robust affluence, the other the 
America of shame. 

In the America of shame, which can be 
found in every State of the Union, there 
is grinding poverty and shattered hope. 
There is also crime. And there is wide- 
spread unemployment. 

I support President Johnson’s bold new 
proposal to create a new partnership be- 
tween Government and private industry 
to train and hire hard-core unemployed 
Americans. 

The objective of the President’s pro- 
gram is to place 500,000 of these hardest 
cases in jobs with private industry within 
the next 3 years. It is the duty of this 
Congress to see this goal is met. 

Today, hundreds of thousands of 
Americans are productive citizens be- 
cause of the preparation they have re- 
ceived in Federal manpower programs. 
They are contributing to a better society. 
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But, as we have learned so clearly, the 
Government cannot go it alone. Training 
and hiring the disadvantaged is good 
business for all. 

To provide the hard-core jobless with 
skills, we need the genius, the energy, 
the imagination and the drive of private 
industry which has built the world’s most 
powerful free enterprise system. 

I applaud the President’s choice of 
Henry Ford II to help attain this closer 
cooperation between the public and pri- 
vate sectors. 

As President Johnson has said of the 
cooperation between government and 
business in training and hiring those 
most in need: 

I know of no task before us of more im- 
portance to us, to the country, or to our 
future. 


Let each of us in this Congress insist 
that this partnership get started with its 
awesome task prompty. I urge immediate 
adoption of the President's vital proposal. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
FOR PUBLIC TELEVISION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, just before 
the session ended last year, the Presi- 
dent signed the Public Broadcasting Act 
of 1967, which I supported. This act will 
provide Federal funds to help educational 
TV and radio broadcasting. But as I 
have said on many occasions, this Fed- 
eral support cannot do the entire job, 
and the private sector must continue to 
support public broadcasting in this coun- 
try. In this connection, I would like to 
call attention to the important work 
being done now by the National Citizens 
Committee for Public Television with 
headquarters in New York. This national 
committee was organized to bring citizen 
support throughout the Nation to ex- 
panding efforts of public television. 

The chairman of the National Citizens 
Committee is Thomas P. F. Hoving, di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art of New York. The committee was 
formed last May by Mr. Hoving, Ralph 
Ellison, Devereux C. Josephs, Ralph 
Lowell, and Newton N. Minow. It was 
funded with $250,000 in grants from the 
Danforth, Kellogg, Sloan, and Ford 
Foundations, the 20th Century Fund, and 
the Carnegie Corp., of New York. 

This group of distinguished Americans 
will hold its first national meeting in 
New Orleans next month to help mobilize 
public opinion for public broadcasting. 
To give an idea of the widespread sup- 
port in this country for the purposes of 
the act, I ask unanimous consent that 
the names of the members of the national 
committee be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Shana Alexander, Life Magazine, Los An- 


geles. 

Fran Allison, actress, Englewood, New 
Jersey. 

David Amram, Composer in Residence, 
Philharmonic Hall, New York City. 

Robert O. Anderson, industrialist and 
rancher, Roswell, New Mexico. 

Seth G. Atwood, President, Atwood Vacuum 
Machine Company, Rockford, Illinois; Past 
President, Young Presidents Organization. 

Thomas Ballantine, President, Louisville 
Title Insurance Company. 
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Leonard Bernstein, conductor, composer, 
New York City. 

Mrs. Rexford S. Blazer, Ashland, Kentucky. 

Donald Brayton, M.D., Associate Dean, 
School of Medicine, UCLA. 

Kingman Brewster, Jr., President, Yale 
University, New Haven. 

Robert McAfee Brown, Frofessor Religion, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. 

Herbert B. Cahan, Chairman, Maryland 
Educational-Cultural Television Commis- 
sion; Vice President, Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Edmund D. Campbell, President, 
Greater Washington Educational Television 
Association, Washington, D.C. 

Paddy Chayefsky, author, New York City. 

Rabbi Seymour Cohen, The Anshe Emet 
Synagogue, Chicago; Past President, Syna- 
gogue Council. 

Sister Mary Corita, Professor of Art, Im- 
maculate Heart College, Los Angeles. 

Bill Cosby, actor, Beverly Hills. 

Howard T. Cox, President, Capital National 
Bank, Austin. 

Nina Cullinan, Houston. 

Jonathan Daniels, Editor, The News and 
Observer, Raleigh. 

Mrs. Moise W. Dennery, President, Greater 
New Orleans Television Foundation (WYES— 
TV). 
Carl J. Dolce, Superintendent of Schools, 
New Orleans. 

T. L. Donat, M.D., President, North Dakota 
Educational Television Commission. 

Reverend Robert Drinan, S.J., Dean, Bos- 
ton College Law School. 

Lee A. DuBridge, President, California In- 
stitute of Technology; Chairman, Community 
Television of Southern California (KCET). 

Richard Eells, Professor of Business, Gradu- 
ate School of Business, Columbia University. 

Ralph Ellison, author, New York City. 

William Emerson, Jr., Editor, Saturday 
Evening Post, New York City. 

Mel Ferrer, actor. 

Mortimer Fleishhacker, Jr., Chairman, Pre- 
cision Instrument Company; President, Bay 
Area Educational Television Association 
(KQED), San Francisco. 

William F. Fore, Executive Director, Broad- 
casting and Film Commission, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., New York City. 

R. Buckminster Fuller, engineer, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois. 

Phillip Gainsley, attorney, Minneapolis. 

John Kenneth Galbraith, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Harvard University. 

General James M. Gavin, Chairman, Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., Cambridge. 

Edwin O. George, President, Detroit Educa- 
tional Television Foundation; President, De- 
troit Edison Company. 

Reverend Richard R. Gilbert, Chairman of 
the Division of Mass Media, United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., New York City. 

Bryghte D. Godbold, Executive Director, 
Goals for Dallas, 

Jacqueline Grennan, President, Webster 
College, Webster Groves, Missouri. 

Andrew Hacker, Professor of Government, 
Cornell University. 

Joyce Hall, Chairman of the Board, Hall- 
mark Cards, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Fred Harvey Harrington, President, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Michael Harrington, author, 
City. 

Harlan H. Hatcher, President, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Samuel P. Hayes, President, Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, New York City. 

Leland Hazard, Professor of Industrial 
Administration and Law, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; Honorary Chairman, WQED, 
Pittsburgh. 

E. William Henry, attorney, Washington, 
D.C.; former chairman, FCC. 

Jerome H. Holland, President, Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 

Thomas P, F. Hoving, Director, Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York City. 


New York 
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Alex Jacome, President, Jacome’s Depart- 
ment Store; Past President, Arizona Board 
of Regents, Tucson. 

Devereux C. Josephs, Chairman of the 
Board, WNDT, New York City. 

Garfield Kass, President, Kass Realty Com- 
pany, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

Milton Katims, conductor, Seattle Sym- 
phony. 

Herman Kenin, Vice President, AFL-CIO; 
President, American Federation of Musicians, 
New York City. 

David Lloyd Kreeger, Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Government Employees Insur- 
ance Companies, Washington, D.C, 

Arthur B. Krim, President, United Artists 
Corporation, New York City. 

Ralph O. Langley, attorney, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Mrs. H. Gates Lloyd, III, Philadelphia. 

— Logan, M.D., surgeon, New York 
y. 

Ralph Lowell, Chairman, Boston Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company; President, 
WGBH Educational Foundation. 

Myrna Loy, actress, New York City. 

John W. Luhring, President, Community 
Television of Southern California; Regional 
Vice President, Union Bank, Los Angeles, 

Mrs. Bennett Martin, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Mrs. e McDermott, Member, Women’s 
Advisory Council, KERA/Channel 13, Dallas. 

Donald McGannon, President, Westing- 
on Broadcasting Company, Inc., New York 
Ralph McGill, Publisher, The Constitution, 
Atlanta. 

3 Miller, author, Roxbury, Connecti- 
cut. 

Newton N. Minow, attorney, Chicago; form- 
er chairman, FCC. 

Maurice Mitchell, Chancellor, University of 
Denver. 

Mrs. Jennelle Moorhead, President, Na- 
tional PTA Association; Professor of Health 
Education, University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Frank B. Morrison, former Governor of 
Nebraska, Omaha. 

Hugo Neuhouse, architect, Houston. 

Mike Nichols, actor, Beverly Hills. 

Antonia Pantoja, President of the Board, 
Puerto Rican Forum, New York City. 

Rosemary Park, Vice Chancellor for Educa- 
tional Planning and Programs, UCLA. 

Reverend Everett C. Parker, Director, Office 
of Communications, United Church of Christ, 
New York City. 

I. M. Pei, architect, New York City. 

Louis S. Peirce, Chairman, Educational 
phase en Association of Metropolitan Cleve- 
and. 

Ernest J. Philipp. President, Community 
Broadcast Council, Milwaukee. 

Gerard Piel, President and Publisher, Sci- 
entific American, New York City. 

Norman Podhoretz, Editor, Commentary, 
New York City. 

Harold Prince, Broadway producer-director, 
New York City. 

Edward M. Purcell, physicist, Harvard 
University. 

Robert E. Quinn, M.D., Chairman, Ohio 
University Public Television-Radio Advisory 
Committee, Athens. 

A. Philip Randolph, International Presi- 
dent, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
New York City. 

Ghee Rauschenberg, artist, New York 
ty. 

Frank A. Rose, President, University of 
Alabama, University. 

Edward L. Ryerson, President, Chicago Ed- 
ucational Television Association (WTTW). 

Carl E. Sanders, former Governor of Geor- 
gia, Atlanta. 

Dick Schaap, journalist, New York City. 

Susan Schmidt, Editor, Colorado Daily, 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 

Budd Schulberg, author, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. William H. Schuman, Chairman, 
Friends of Channel 13, New York City. 

Ty Scoggins, Manager, Personnel and Pub- 
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lic Relations, Tidewater Oil Company, Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs. Mary Skelton, Chairman, Washington 
State ETV Commission, Olympia. 

Mrs. David Skinner, Bellevue, Washington. 

Robert Smylie, former Governor of Idaho, 
Boise. 

Philip M, Stern, journalist, author, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mrs. Robert J. Stuart, President, League of 
Women Voters of the U.S., Washington, D.C. 

Maria Tallchief, ballerina, Chicago. 

Allan Temko, Institute of Urban Affairs, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Leslie Uggams, actress, New York City. 

Eli Wallach, actor, New York City. 

June Wayne, Director, Tamarind Lithog- 
raphy Workshop, Los Angeles. 

Casper W. Weinberger, attorney, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Leonard Woodcock, Vice President, United 
Auto Workers, Detroit. 

Robert B. Wright, Vice Chairman, Georgia 
State Board of Education, Moultrie. 

Paul A. Yetter, President, Council for 
Channel 6, Denver; Vice Chairman, Colo- 
rado Commission on Educational Television; 
Vice President, Public Service Company of 
Colorado. 

Whitney Young, Jr., Executive Director, 
National Urban League, New York City. 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS DO NOT 
SUPPORT NEED FOR TAX HIKE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
editorial entitled “A Sort of Boom,” pub- 
lished in this morning’s Washington 
Post puts the state of the Nation’s econ- 
omy in clear perspective. It articulates a 
convincing case against the much re- 
peated prediction of an imminent eco- 
nomic boom. The hard facts show that 
while the economy is recovering from last 
year’s near recession, there are no signs 
of a buildup in excessive demand which 
would justify a tax increase. 

As the Post’s analysis of the most re- 
cent economic statistics indicates, the 
only evidence of exuberance is in the 
buildup of nonfarm inventories. Most 
economists expect this trend to continue 
in the first part of the year as the auto 
industry rebounds from the fall strike 
and as companies stockpile steel as a 
hedge against a possible strike. But as 
the editorial points out, this situation 
is not self-sustaining and will likely be 
reversed, contributing to a weaker sec- 
ond half. A tax increase would only add 
to this downward pressure. 

We are very likely in for a new round 
of alarming forecasts of excessive de- 
mand and inflation. We heard these 
same predictions last year, and they 
were wrong. Perhaps they will be right 
this year, but the evidence so far is 
hardly convincing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Post’s perceptive and con- 
vineing editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Sort or Boom 

The latest batch of economic statistics 
indicate that while the demand for goods 
and services continues to recover from last 
year’s quasi recession, there are no signs 
of the excessive demand that the Adminis- 
tration would restrain by raising taxes. 

A perusal of the Gross National Product 
estimates supports that verdict. The real 
GNP—the measure of the output of goods 
and services corrected for price inflation— 
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increased at the annual rate of 4.5 per cent 
in the third quarter of 1967, but the rate of 
advance was slowed to 1.0 per cent in the 
last quarter. And nowhere among the GNP 
components in the last quarter does one 
find evidence of demand pressures. The 
growth of consumer expenditures, especially 
for durables, was quite moderate. Fixed in- 
vestment outlays only recovered to the peak 
level attained in the first quarter of 1966. 
Federal Government purchases of goods and 
services declined for the first time since 
1965, largely as result of the slowdown in 
defense outlays. 

The one strong point in the GNP picture 
for the fourth quarter of 1967 was the be- 
havior of nonfarm inventories. Real inven- 
tories increased by $6.9 billion, the largest 
quarterly gain of the year. But inventory ac- 
cumulation is a double-edged sword. If the 
growth of inventories becomes excessive in 
relation to the growth of sales, new orders 
will be cut back. The economy has only 
now finished digesting the inventory pile- 
up of 1966-67, and while the inventory-to- 
sales ratio dipped in November, manufac- 
turers and retailers are cautious on new 
orders. 

The behavior of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s industrial production index tends to 
reinforce the impressions gleaned from the 
GNP estimates. That index rose to 161.6 
(1957-58 equals 100) in December to estab- 
lish a new peak. But the December rise was 
smaller than that in November. The ad- 
vanced report on new orders placed with 
durable goods manufacturers in December 
is, to be sure, quite encouraging. Yet if the 
very sour report on housing starts in De- 
cember—a 20.9 per cent drop after seasonal 
adjustment—is indicative of genuine trend, 
the momentum that was forecast for the 
economy in the first half of this year may 
not be realized. 

Albert T. Sommers, an economist with the 
National Industrial Conference Board, wrote 
a delightful piece last month entitled “A 
Sort of Boom.” After contrasting observable 
developments with the alarming forecasts 
of excessive demand and inflation by the 
Treasury and the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, he said: 

“Yet now that the advance is here, now 
that the long-heralded and endlessly fore- 
cast expansion has begun, it does not look 
very much like the forecasts; in fact it 18 
very unboomlike. No holocaust of demand 
has overtaken supply and driven the Nation 
to scarcity; in a host of industries, mystified 
businessmen are still awaiting the frantic 
days they were told lay ahead. What hap- 
pened? Is the great boom just a mirage? Or 
is this just the deceptive calm before all 
Keynes breaks loose?” 

What appears likely to break loose is hot 
air as some more of the more exuberant eco- 
nomic forecasts are punctured by the facts. 
The economy is recovering from last year’s 
standstill, but the rapid pace of expansion, 
typical of the catching-up process, ought 
not be confused with an excessive demand 
for goods and services. 


LABOR’S RIGHTS AND ILLEGAL ACTS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, it seems 
certain that in the near future we shall 
have to undertake a complete and com- 
prehensive review of the adequacy of our 
labor laws in the United States to protect 
the rights of peaceable and law-abiding 
citizens from the power ambitions of 
some unscrupulous union officials. 

In my own State, there presently exists 
a state of economic chaos brought on by 
a “rule or ruin” attitude of the leaders 
of large unions who are determined to 
dominate the lives and fortunes of their 
union memberships. 

I therefore invite the attention of Sen- 
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ators to some of the abuses of union 
power in the publication of newspapers. 
Mr. Robert U. Brown is publisher and 
editor of a magazine for and about news- 
men. In his January 13 editorial in Editor 
& Publisher, he calls attention to some 
labor tactics in relation to newspaper 
strikes that should give every American 
with a sense of justice and fairplay some 
cause for concern. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Brown’s editorial be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LABOR’S RIGHTS AND ILLEGAL ACTS 
(By Robert U. Brown) 


Sooner or later Congress will take a look 
at the excesses of some unions perpetrated 
during so-called collective bargaining, or 
afterward during strike conditions, under 
the pretense that they have something to do 
with “rights” protected by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Members of the American Newspaper Guild 
elected to strike the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner, Other unions soon joined the 
strike in an effort to close down the news- 
paper. Management elected to fight and to 
continue publishing. Part of the cost of this 
decision were numerous acts of sabotage of 
plant and equipment. Management has pre- 
vailed in its efforts to publish so now the ef- 
forts of strikers are to prevent the trans- 
portation and delivery of newsprint to the 
plant. Influence is being exerted on unions 
that have no direct dealings with the news- 


paper. 

Attempting to bring pressure on the 
Herald-Examiner ownership, a dozen or more 
strikers from Los Angeles set up a picket line 
around the plant of the Hearst-owned San 
Francisco Examiner. The Chronicle is pub- 
lished in the same plant under the San 
Francisco Newspaper Printing Co. Members 
of other unions refused to cross the “infor- 
mational picket line” and the papers could 
not publish. The action was illegal, as every- 
one knew, so members of the mailers’ union 
selected that moment to call their own strike 
to give the whole incident an air of legality. 

In Detroit, the teamsters’ union struck 
and closed the Detroit News. The Free Press 
shut down also. Members of the striking 
union and of other newspaper unions im- 
mediately became instrumental in the estab- 
lishment and operation of several so-called 
“interim strike papers” appealing to the same 
advertisers and readers. The legal justifica- 
tion for permitting a striking union to go 
into competition with a business it has just 
forced to suspend is obscure, to say the least. 
Some teamster lawyer must have realized 
this so now the union is trying to sign con- 
tracts” with those strike papers. What about 
the other unions? 

A popular device of some craft unions, 
particularly the printers, is the work stop- 
page under the guise of a chapel meeting 
during working hours. It was used to a dev- 
astating degree against the New York News 
during negotiations last year. 

All of these pressure techniques turn col- 
lective bargaining into a farce. They amount 
to a collective strong-arm. Give in, put up, 
or shut down. 

There must be some enlightened leaders 
among the many unions dealing with news- 
papers and unless they can restore reason- 
ableness and equity to collective bi 
the pendulum of legislation will swing the 
other way, sooner or later. 


REMOVAL OF GOLD COVER 
IMPERATIVE 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, fig- 
ures have recently become available 
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concerning the production and uses of 
gold during 1967. The figures indicate 
that the estimated gold production in 
1967 was 51,420,000, 000. More than a 
billion of this was produced by South 
Africa. 

At the same time, industrial require- 
ments for gold approximated $600 mil- 
lion. The United States is the heaviest 
user of gold for industrial purposes. Dur- 
ing 1967 American industry required 
$250 million in gold. However, private 
hoarding of gold increased by nearly $2 
billion. Thus, total nonmonetary uses of 
gold amounted to nearly $2.5 billion, 
whereas, production amounted to $1.5 
billion. A difference of $1 billion was 
made up through a reduction in official 
monetary stocks of gold. Although inter- 
national trade has been expanded and 
the requirements for international re- 
serves increasing, the world monetary 
supply of gold has actually decreased. 

This makes it even more imperative to 
remove the 25-percent gold cover on 
Federal Reserve notes. I introduced a bill 
a month ago to do just that. I was de- 
lighted that the President recommended 
this action in his state of the Union ad- 
dress last week. The gold reserve require- 
ment may have made some sense prior 
to 1933 when Federal Reserve notes were 
freely convertible into gold. However, 
the United States has been off the gold 
standard domestically for the last 34 
years. The gold cover requirement is the 
residue from a lingering fiction and it 
has long since outlived its usefulness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp an article 
from the First National City Bank news- 
letter concerning the gold situation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANNUAL GOLD REVIEW 

At the start of 1968, the world gold pic- 
ture is more intricate and puzzling than at 
any time in this generation. Output, having 
gradually flattened out after one of the most 
remarkable expansions in history, has begun 
to trend downward. A tentative figure for 
1967 works out at less than 2 per cent below 
the all-time record of almost 81½ billion in 
1966. 

The demand for private uses and holdings 
is absorbing not only the entire new gold 
output but also very substantial amounts 
out of monetary gold stocks of governments 
and central banks. Judging from published 
statements, monetary gold stocks declined by 
$250 million during the first three quarters of 
1967, At this writing, only very tentative 
guesses can, in the light of market reports, be 
made for the last quarter—guesses that would 
seem to lead to the conclusion that during 
1967 as a whole, official monetary gold stocks 
fell by at least $1 billion. Private gold ab- 
sorption would thus seem to have been of 
the order of $214 billion—about $1 billion 
more than in 1966. The phenomenon is 
highly complex, as will be noted later; but 
the gold rush the world witnessed last No- 
vember and in the first half of December 
was prompted mainly by expectations of a 
rise in the establishment price of gold in 
terms not only of the U.S. dollar but of other 
currencies as well, 

For the first time in modern history, the 
international monetary system is, therefore, 
left to work with declining official gold re- 
serves. From $43.2 billion in December 1966, 
the decline for the last year as a whole would 
seem to have amounted to 2½ per cent. At 
the same time, the propensities of govern- 
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ments to add to their gold reserves are tem- 
pered only by concern over upsetting the 
apple cart of the international monetary sys- 
tem through massive conversions of dollars 
into gold. As a practical necessity, the United 
States early this year will have to reconsider 
for the second time in three years, the legal 
gold cover for Federal Reserve notes in order 
to accommodate the need of a growing econ- 
omy for normal expansion of notes in circula- 
tion as well as to free more gold to defend the 
dollar internationally. 


A SLIGHT DECLINE IN OUTPUT 


Last year’s reversal in the expansion of 
world gold output, noted above, reflected a 
slight drop in South African production, 
which represents about three-fourths of the 
world total. During the preceding thirteen 
years, South African output had experienced 
an extraordinary growth. From $418 million 
in 1953, it reached $1,081 million in 1966; the 
preliminary figure for 1967 is $1,075 million. 

This phase of expansion in South Africa’s 
output, now ended, followed the develop- 
ment of new gold fields, primarily in the 
Orange Free State. As stands out strikingly 
from the chart [charts not printed in REC- 
ORD], output in these newer“ mines rose 
from the equivalent of about $90 million in 
1953 to an estimated $890 million in 1967. 
The opening of the new gold fields—char- 
acterized by the richness of deposits and a 
geological formation that allows low-cost ex- 
traction methods and efficiency of opera- 
tion—reached its peak in the early 1960s. 
Thereafter, the expansion slowed down grad- 
ually and came to an end in 1966 as a result, 
primarily, of a lack of new discoveries and the 
effect on profits of rising wages and other 
costs to produce a fixed-price product. In the 
“older” mines output has been declining con- 
tinuously; despite a shift to higher-grade 
ores, profits have declined sharply. For South 
Africa as a whole, output—at the $35 price— 
is expected to fall from now on. 


ESTIMATED GOLD PRODUCTION IN 1967 


Millions of Percent change from 
dollars --—— — 


1966 1953 1940 
1,075 —1 +157 +119 
105 —8 —28 —44 
53 —16 -23 —69 
11 —15 —55 
1,420 —2 +68 +12 


t Excluding the U.S.S.R., etc. 


Of other major gold producers, the United 
States recorded, after two years of appreciable 
increases due to the expansion of output in 
Nevada, a sizable reduction—the conse- 
quence of the prolonged strike in copper 
mines where gold is produced as a by- 
product. In Canada, output continued to 
decline. 

It has often been said over the past few 
months that the hazards and vagaries of gold 
production are one of the principal reasons 
why the world will have to fabricate “instant 
gold,” as it were, to make sure that there 
will be enough liquidity to foster interna- 
tional trade in an environment of freedom. 
It is true that the flows of new gold into of- 
ficial reserves cannot be relied upon to meet 
fully the world’s liquidity needs. Indeed, to 
economize on gold, there has—gradually but 
organically—developed the use of interna- 
tionally acceptable currencies and of inter- 
national credit, including inter-central bank 
and intergovernmental arrangements and 
deliberate creation of essentially conditional 
credit facilities through the International 
Monetary Fund. Now special drawing rights 
of an automatic character are being en- 
visaged by governments to supplement exist- 
ing reserves and credit facilities. 

However, despite the fears expressed in the 
1920s and the early 1930s, and again today, 
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gold output has made a steady and large 
contribution to international reserves since 
the beginning of the 20th century and 
especially in the past few decades. A few 
striking figures may be recalled here. Of the 
total amount of gold ever mined—something 
like the equivalent of $80 billion at the $35 
price—more than three-fourths has been 
mined during this century; more than half 
of the total has been mined since sterling 
was devalued in 1931; and almost one-third 
has been mined in the past twenty years. 
The shortage of monetary gold today is 
thus due to factors other than the failure 
of physical production, It has been accen- 
tuated over the past two years by the lack 
of gold sales on the part of the Soviet Union, 
which has disposed of 83 ½ billion of gold 
during the thirteen years ended 1965. 


THE EXPLOSION OF PRIVATE DEMAND 


The shortage of gold is, basically, the con- 
sequence of the explosion of private demand. 
In 1967, some $214 billion seems, as already 
noted, to have gone into private uses and 
holdings. This figure is more than 81½ bil- 
lion in excess of the yearly average for the 
decade ended 1964—prior to the successive 
waves of private demand that reached their 
es in the aftermath of sterling devalua- 

on, 

Private demand for gold is surrounded by 
mystery. To unveil some of it, a distinction 
is made in the chart [chart not printed in 
Recorp] between uses in industry (includ- 
ing jewelry) and additions to private hold- 
ings; in reality, of course, the dividing line 
is not as clear-cut as it seems statistically. 
Extrapolating into 1967 an average increase 
over the previous five years in industrial uses 
in the United States (close to 20 per cent) 
and in eleven other industrial countries (10 
per cent), it would appear that some $0.6 
billion worth of gold was consumed in the 
electrical, electronic and aerospace industries 
or in fabrication of gold articles of all sorts. 
In the United States, such uses last year 
reached an estimated $250 million, as against 
only $125 million in 1962 and $64 million 
in 1958. Uses in industry have been stimu- 
lated by factors like the growth of popula- 
tion and of gross national products; but the 
fact that gold, at its fixed price, has become 
cheap relative to other products and relative 
to incomes is also important. 

What is labeled in the chart as “Not Re- 
ported” is a no man’s land that is exceed- 
ingly difficult to explore. Some of this gold 
may have gone into unpublished central 
bank holdings. Most of it has gone into pri- 
vate hands—customary savings, as in Asia 
and the Middle East, or investments aimed, 
hopefully, at protection against the depre- 
ciation of domestic currencies, inheritance 
taxes and political upheavals. On top of 
these investments in gold, which are usually 
held firmly, there has been speculative buy- 
ing or hedging against a possible worldwide 
rise in the price of gold—activities nour- 
ished by the prolonged weakness of the 
pound sterling and its devaluation, by the 
seemingly intractable U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit and by debates, not always 
well informed, about the problems of inter- 
national liquidity. 

In the weeks preceding and following the 
sterling devaluation, private buying of gold 
—not surprisingly—surpassed the volume 
seen at the time of the Cuban crisis in 1962 
or the Middle East flare-up last June. De- 
spite the upsurge in demand, the price in 
the London gold market has at no time ex- 
ceeded $35.20 per fine ounce, This was not 
much in comparison with the $40 level mo- 
mentarily reached in October 1960, but it 
involved heavy costs to the reserves of coun- 
tries participating in the so-called London 
gold pool. The U.S, Treasury’s share because 
of France's withdrawal in mid-1967 from the 
pool’s operations—amounts to 59 per cent, 
compared with the earlier 50 per cent. 

The storm calmed down in mid-December 
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as the United States reasserted its deter- 
mination to maintain the gold value of the 
dollar” and gave assurances that “the opera- 
tion of the London gold market will continue 
unchanged.” The United States, with the 
support of European central banks, also in- 
creased the mutual swap network of cur- 
rencies and the commitments to the gold 
pool. While it was a matter of conjecture to 
what extent the governments and central 
banks might be willing to commit their gold, 
the stocks at their disposal were impres- 
sive—$2714 billion as of last September or 
close to two-thirds of the world’s monetary 
gold, with the United States accounting for 
almost half of the $274 billion figure. 

At the turn of 1968, world monetary gold 
stocks were of the order of $42 billion. Had 
it not been for private hoarding over the 
past decade, they would now have exceeded 
$50 billion. Some of the private gold will, 
under changed conditions, find its way into 
official monetary stocks and, to that extent, 
will relieve pressures on international liquid- 
ity. For this to happen, however, it will be 

to restore unquestioned confidence 
in the ability and willingness of governments 
to maintain reasonable monetary stability. 
THE SHORTAGE OF MONETARY GOLD 


The decline in monetary gold stocks tends 
to weaken the foundation of international 
liquidity. The preference for gold—evidenced 
by the fact that close to 90 per cent of addi- 
tions by the Common Market countries and 
Switzerland to their gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves during the ten years ended 
1966 was in the form of gold—has not dis- 
appeared. Rather, it has been restrained—in 
informal ways or, as in the case of Germany, 
under an ent to hold dollars acquired 
through local expenditures by U.S. troops and 
to regard them as being, in effect, inconvert- 
ible into gold. The preference for gold is il- 
lustrated by the arrangement providing that, 
should Britain draw upon the $1.4 billion 
standby credit received last month from the 
International Monetary Fund, the ae 

uld—apart from its own resources ani 
eee of currencies— raise $400 million 
by selling gold to 15 of the 17 countries par- 
ticipating in the package (the two exceptions 
are the United States and Argentina). 

The U.S. Treasury gold stock declined in 
1967 by $0.7 billion (through December 20) 
to $12.4 billion—$10 billion below the level at 
which it had stood ten years ago. At its low- 
est level in thirty years, it represented some 
30 per cent of the world monetary gold stock, 
compared with 70 per cent in 1949 ata time 
when the world was plagued by what many 
regarded as a structural shortage of US. 
dollars. 

Of the $12.4 billion of the U.S. Treasury 
gold stock on December 20, about $10.6 bil- 
lion was to be held as backing for paper 
currency. There remained, therefore, less 
than $2 billion to protect the position of the 
dollar internationally—not counting a “gold 
obligation” of $1 billion to the International 
Monetary Fund.* Actually, the gold is al- 
ready available since present legislation per- 
mits temporary suspension, with penalties, 
of the gold requirement in case of need; but 
the mechanism is as distasteful as the 
thought that the United States would allow 


*This obligation stems from $800 million 
of gold sales by the Fund to the U.S. Treas- 
ury in 1956, 1959 and 1960 in order to acquire 
income-earning U.S. Government securities; 
under the terms of these sales, the Fund can 
reacquire the same quantity of gold upon 
the termination of the investment. In addi- 
tion, the U.S. Treasury is holding $233 mil- 
lion of the Fund’s gold deposited under the 
so-called “mitigation” arrangements entered 
into in 1966; these arrangements sought to 
alleviate the burden on the U.S, Treasury 
of purchases of gold from it by certain mem- 
bers of the Fund to make subscription pay- 
ments to it as part of increases in quotas. 
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itself to be caught in a situation of this 
sort. 

The ratio of gold to Federal Reserve notes 
on December 20 was 28 per cent, as against 
the legal minimum of 25 per cent; a year 
previous, it stood at 32 per cent. In view of 
the need to accommodate the monetary and 
credit needs of a growing economy, it is 
evident that the legal gold reserve require- 
ment will, as a practical necessity, have to 
be reconsidered in early 1968. 

In a sense, the removal of the legal gold 
cover to free gold for last-ditch selling to 
foreign governments appears to be a me- 
chanical step. In practical reality, however, 
it raises searching questions. Specifically, 
unless gold is demonetized by international 
agreement—something that the nations 
holding the bulk of their reserves in the 
form of gold in preference to dollars or 
claims on an international financial insti- 
tution would obviously be unwilling to ac- 
cept—the United States needs a gold re- 
serve commensurate with its far-flung in- 
ternational responsibilities. It also needs 
gold for emergencies—at times and circum- 
stances where no other money will do since 
gold alone is universally acceptable. Beyond 
that, there is the importance of gold as a 
war chest. 

Surely, reserves in the form of dollars and 
international credit—commercial bank 
credit as well as official credit—are increas- 
ingly important; but the millennium of a 
goldless international monetary system is 
far away. Perhaps, it will come only if mod- 
ern alchemists succeed in fabricating gold 
synthetically or if governments succeed in 
managing money so well that people will 
unquestioningly trust their wisdom, skill 
and sense of equity. 


GOLD AND THE DOLLAR 


The dollar is strong in that it has behind 
it a country blessed with large resources and 
unparalleled productivity and efficiency, and 
having a $50 billion net surplus of assets 
abroad over liabilities, even without the 
U.S. Treasury gold stock. The rub is that 
the world’s exchange markets as they func- 
tion day after day are influenced not only 
by the intrinsic strength of a currency but 
also—and above all—by conditions of sup- 
ply and demand. So long as dollar supplies 
are running greatly in excess of demand, 
the dollar will be subject to pressures in 
exchange markets. 

It is not too late for the United States to 
act—if it acts sensibly, promptly and de- 
cisively on the fiscal and monetary front. It 
will not be enough to resort to direct con- 
trols such as more stringent restrictions on 
U.S. private investments abroad, The State of 
the Union message may well offer an early 
opportunity to make clear to the entire world 
that the United States has the capability, the 
will and the determination to safeguard the 
dollar, 

Should the United States suspend gold 
convertibility—as advocated by many of 
those who have become impatient over the 
difficulties the United States faces in financ- 
ing its payments deficit—the facts of inter- 
national economic and financial life would 
appear to have a way of bringing about a 
rise in the price of gold in the international 
market. No one knows at what level the gold 
price would settle down. An occurrence of 
this sort might well bring about fluctuating 
exchange rates or multiple exchange prac- 
tices among the principal trading nations. 
Such a relapse into the beggar-my-neighbor 
attitudes of the 1930s, together with reestab- 
lished or reinforced exchange controls and 
protectionist sentiment, would damage, per- 
haps for years to come, the substantial de- 
gree of convertibility—at fixed exchange 
rates—among the leading currencies and the 
basically free, multilateral and nondiscrimi- 
natory world trade that has served the com- 
munity of nations so well over the past 
decade. 
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The mere thought of a rise in the world 
gold price invalidates the role of gold as a 
fixed point of reference for national curren- 
cies, At the same time, however, it is evident 
that there would be no gold price problem 
in the world today if it were not for the per- 
sistent depreciation of money. 

The most essential single task for 1968 is 
to face the changed circumstances squarely 
in an emotion-free atmosphere and to em- 
phasize the common dangers all the leading 
nations are facing and the common interest 
they have in maintaining a workable, open 
and integrated international monetary sys- 
tem. 


DEDICATION OF RESTORED FORD'S 
THEATER 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, no man in American history 
has occupied a higher place in the minds 
and hearts of everyone than Abraham 
Lincoln. No one’s views and comments on 
various issues have been more beautifully 
and effectively worded and more quoted 
than his. 

Last Sunday, the restored Ford’s The- 
ater was dedicated. Our esteemed col- 
league, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Illinois, CHARLES Percy, substituted 
on the program for another distinguished 
Member of the Senate from Illinois, 
EVERETT MCKINLEY Dirksen, the minor- 
ity leader. Senator Percy's speech, which 
consisted largely of famous quotations 
from Lincoln, was one of the best I ever 
heard. It is a speech in which I know all 
Members of the Senate, as well as all 
other Americans, will be much interested. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR CHARLES PERCY, OF 

ILLINOIS 

Secretary Udall, Vice President Humphrey, 
my colleagues in Congress, honored guests, 
and fellow citizens: 

Lincoln, then a young lawyer, and a 
judge were bantering about horse trading. 
They agreed to swap, with $25 to go to the 
shrewder dealer. At the appointed hour, the 
judge arrived with the sorriest nag imagi- 
nable. Lincoln came along a few minutes 
later with a wooden saw horse on his 
shoulders. Amid laughter, Lincoln set down 
his horse and commented, “Well Judge, this 
is the first time I ever got the worst of it 
in a horse trade.” 

A case of flu by the senior Senator from 
Illinois, Everett McKinley Dirksen, has 
brought you the junior Senator, and you 
have gotten the worst of the trade. 

I can only hope that one or two of the 
short selections I have made of my own 
Lincoln favorites would also have been his. 

There is little left to say about Abraham 
Lincoln that has not been said before, and 
said better than I could hope to. It is enough 
to recall that his life and his words are 
relevant to our own time and place, 103 
years after he was slain in this theater. 

Perhaps Carl Sandburg described the won- 
der of Lincoln best when he said: 

“Democracy? We cannot say exactly what 
it is, but he had it. In his blood and bones 
he carried it. In the breath of his speeches 
and writings it is there. Popular government? 
Republican institutions? Government where 
the people have the say-so, one way or an- 
other telling their elected leaders what they 
want? He had the idea. It is there in the 
lights and shadows of his personality, a 
mystery that can be lived but never fully 
spoken in words.” 
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The words that come closest to capturing 
the mystery and the man are Lincoln’s own. 
Although his formal schooling amounted to 
less than a year (he referred to his educa- 
tion as defective) and although he often 
denied his mastery of language, few have 
ever used it to greater effect or given it more 
lasting value. 

Listen for a moment to those words, as 
they come down to us across a century: 

Lincoln on the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: “The Declaration of Independence gave 
liberty not alone to the people of this coun- 
try, but hope to all the world, for all future 
time. It was that which gave , that 
in due time the weights would be lifted from 
the shoulders of all men, and that all should 
have an equal chance. This is the sentiment 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence, 
I would rather be assassinated on this 
spot, than surrender it.” 

Lincoln on his fate: “I was born and have 
ever remained in the most humble walks of 
life. I have no wealthy or popular relations 
to recommend me. My case is thrown exclu- 
sively upon the independent voters of this 
county, and if elected they will have con- 
ferred a favor upon me for which I shall be 
unremitting in my labors to compensate. But 
if the good people in their wisdom shall see 
fit to keep me in the background, I have been 
too familiar with disappointments to be very 
much chagrined.” 

Lincoln on political parties: “I remember 
being once much amused at seeing two par- 
tially intoxicated men engaged in a fight 
with their great-coats on, which fight, after 
a long and rather harmless contest, ended 
in each having fought himself out of his 
own coat and into that of the other. If the 
two leading parties of this day are really 
identical with the two in the days of Jeffer- 
son and Adams, they have performed the 
same feat as the two drunken men.” 

Lincoln on the American soldier: “This 
extraordinary war in which we are engaged 
falls heavily upon all classes of people, but 
the most heavily upon the soldier, For it has 
been said, all that a man hath will he give 
for his life; and while all contribute of their 
substance the soldier puts his life at stake, 
and often yields it up in his country’s cause. 
The highest merit, then, is due to the 
soldier.” 

Lincoln on the rule of law: There is, even 
now, something of an ill omen amongst us. 
I mean the increasing disregard for law 
which pervades the country; the growing 
disposition to substitute the wild and fu- 
rious passions, in lieu of the sober judgment 
of courts; and the worse than savage mobs, 
for the executive ministers of justice 

“Let every man remember that to violate 
the law is to trample on the blood of his 
father and to tear the charter of his own and 
his children’s liberty. 

Lincoln on equality: Our progress in de- 
generacy appears to me to be pretty rapid. 
A5 a nation, we began by declaring “all men 
are created equal.” We now practically read 
it “all men are created equal, except Ne- 
groes.” When the Know-Nothings get con- 
trol, it will read “all men are created equal, 
except Negroes, and foreigners, and Catho- 
lies.“ When it comes to this I should prefer 
emigrating to some country where they make 
no pretense of loving liberty—to Russia, for 
instance, where despotism can be taken pure 
and without the base alloy of hypocrisy. . 

Lincoln advising Congress: “In times like 
the present men should utter nothing for 
which they could not willingly be responsible 
through time and eternity.” 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
rise with the occasion. As our case is new, 
so we must think anew and act anew. We 
must disenthrall ourselves, and then we 
shall save our country.” 

Lincoln on the death of a statesman: 
“Henry Clay is dead. His long and eventful 
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life is closed. Our country is prosperous and 
powerful; but could it have been quite all it 
has been, and is, and is to be, without Henry 
Clay? Such a man the times have demanded, 
and such, in the providence of God, was given 
us.” 

On the morning of February 11, 1861, Lin- 
coln bid a last farewell to his friends and 
neighbors of Springfield. He spoke extempo- 
raneously from the back of his 
train bound for Washington and his inaug- 
uration: 

“No one not in my situation can appreciate 
my feeling of sadness at this parting. To this 
place, and the kindness of these people, I 
owe everything. Here I have lived a quarter of 
a century, and have passed from a young to 
an old man. Here my children have been born, 
and one is buried. I now leave, not knowing 
when or whether ever I may return, with a 
task before me greater than that which rested 
upon Washington. Without the assistance 
of that Divine Being who ever attended him, 
I cannot succeed. With that assistance, I can- 
not fail. Trusting in Him who can go with 
me, and remain with you, and be everywhere 
for good, let us confidently hope that all will 
yet be well. To His care commending you, 
as I hope in your prayers you will commend 
me, I bid you an affectionate farewell.” 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from North 
Dakota, Mitton R. Youna, on the his- 
torical perspective of Ford’s Theater. 
Senator Youne delivered these remarks 
at the official dedication ceremony of 
the restored theater on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 21, 1968, in Washington. 

I salute Senator Younc for his extraor- 
dinary tenacity and perseverance and 
especially for his initiative making the 
restoration of Ford’s Theater a reality. 
The Senator from North Dakota began 
his quest to rebuild Fords Theater more 
than 20 years ago. It was a most honor- 
able venture. 

As a Republican and as a student of 
the life of Lincoln, I add my special 
thanks to Senator Youna for his fine 
work to keep alive the beloved name and 
words and deeds of the man who saved 
the Union—Abraham Lincoln. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RemMaRKS OF SENATOR MILTON R. YOUNG AT 
THE DEDICATION OF THE RESTORED FORD’S 
THEATER, WASHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 21, 
1968 
Mr. President, Secretary Udall, my col- 

leagues in Congress, honored guests and fel- 

low citizens, we are gathered here to dedicate 
the restored Ford’s Theatre as a national 
shrine to the memory of Abraham Lincoln. 

The re-creation of this scene, where his 
life’s work came to an end on April 14, 1865, 
causes us to reflect upon the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the enduring place which 
he holds in the hearts and minds of the 
American people. 

As spring came in 1861, war clouds de- 
scended upon the little town of Washington. 
Soon it became an armed camp and the 
nerve center of the effort to restore the 
Union. Here in a city of unpaved streets, 
with an uncompleted Capitol Building, 
walked the lone and silent figure—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Washington needed respite from the ten- 
sions and sufferings of war. Sensing this, John 
T. Ford, who had theaters in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, converted the old First Baptist 
Church on 10th Street into “Ford’s Athe- 
naeum.” On December 30, 1862, this structure 
burned to the ground. 

Undismayed, Mr. Ford made immediate 
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plans to construct a new and larger theater. 
The cornerstone of the new Ford’s Theatre 
was laid on February 28, 1863. It was com- 
pleted and opened to the public in August 
of that same year. Ford’s was the finest the- 
ater in Washington and one of the best in 
the country. From its opening until the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln, it was the 
most successful amusement place in Wash- 
ington. 

Since the assassination of President Lin- 
coln, there has never been a play presented 
in Ford’s Theatre. The building was pur- 
chased by the Federal Government and con- 
verted into a three-story office and storage 
building. On Lincoln's birthday anniversary 
in 1932, exhibits were installed on the first 
floor and it was opened to the public as the 
Lincoln Museum. On November 29, 1964, the 
building was closed for restoration. 

Soon after I came to Washington as a Sen- 
ator from North Dakota in 1945, I visited the 
Lincoln Museum. The exhibits, largely pic- 
torial, told an interesting story of Lincoln’s 
life. A model of the theater and photographs 
gave some indication of the interior of the 
old theater. Outlines on the floor marked the 
approximate location of the boxes and the 
stage. Footprints on the floor illustrated the 
flight of John Wilkes Booth across the stage 
after shooting President Lincoln. These were 
a poor substitute for the theater itself. 

Like almost everyone who visited the the- 
ater, I was greatly disappointed. I had ex- 
pected to see a theater much the same as it 
was during Lincoln’s time. Many others 
shared my disappointment. 

All of the Park Service people I visited with 
at the time cherished the hope that Ford's 
Theatre could be restored to its original 
splendor. They included such fine, dedicated 
public servants as former Superintendent 
Edward J. Kelly, and Historians Cornelius 
W. Heine, T. Sutton Jett, Col. Randle B. 
Truett, and Stanley W. McClure. Many or- 
ganizations such as the Lincoln Group of the 
District of Columbia, the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion, and people in almost every 
walk of life all over the nation were equally 
enthusiastic. 

Washington’s daily newspapers at that 
time—the Washington Times-Herald, the 
Washington Post, the Evening Star, and the 
Washington Daily News—all gave most 
valuable support for the restoration of 
Ford's Theatre. There were numerous edi- 
torials and feature stories. Without this 
favorable publicity and encouragement 
Ford's Theatre would never have been re- 
stored. Many in the newspaper field deserve 
great credit. I would like to make special 
mention of one who has persevered through- 
out all these years and is still as enthusiastic 
as ever in continuing to write feature stories 
about Ford’s Theatre—Mr. Richard Coe of 
the Washington Post. 

A great many other people played major 
roles in this restoration possible, I 
hesitate to mention any names because I 
know that in doing so I will undoubtedly 
miss some who played highly important 
roles. This is particularly true of members 
of Congress. 

Securing the money from for 
the restoration was all important. Permit me 
to mention just three who served in key 
positions on the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the two Houses who were largely 
responsible for making these funds ayail- 
able: The Honorable Carl Hayden, Chairman 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
and the Honorable Michael J. Kirwan and 
Ben Jensen, Chairman and ranking Minor- 
ity member respectively of the House In- 
terior Appropriations Subcommittee. 

There was one great soul who was largely 
responsible for encouraging me to under- 
take this project—the late Melvin Hildreth, 
@ prominent Washington attorney and a 
former North Dakotan. To Melvin Hildreth 
must go most, if not all, of the credit for 
any part I have had in the restoration of 
Ford’s Theatre, His enthusiasm and dedica- 
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tion were always a source of great inspira- 
tion and encouragement to me. In fact, it 
was he who first suggested the idea of the 
restoration of Ford’s Theatre in a letter to 
me in December of 1945. He worked tirelessly 
and effectively for this project until his 
death in 1959. I think it is most appropriate 
that his widow is one of the honored guests 
here today. 

I introduced the first Joint Resolution to 
restore Ford's Theatre in Congress on Febru- 
ary 6, 1946 (S.J. Res. 139), which directed the 
Secretary of Interior to estimate the cost of 
restoring Ford’s Theatre. Unfortunately, no 
action was taken by Congress on this reso- 
lution. A similar resolution introduced in 
1951 met the same fate. 

A third resolution was introduced on 
April 14, 1953—along with an identical reso- 
lution in the House of Representatives by 
Congressman George A. Dondero of Michi- 
gan. This resolution was finally approved by 
Congress and signed by President Eisenhower 
on May 28, 1964. 

The initial report of the National Park 
Service, as directed in this resolution, was 
completed and sent to Congress in July of 
1955. This research was largely responsible 
for Congress appropriating $200,000 in 1960 
for detailed historical research and architec- 
tural plans for the restoration of the theater. 

Many disappointments followed. After the 
first resolution authorizing the restoration of 
Ford’s Theatre was approved it took nearly 
ten years of effort on the part of many dedi- 
cated people to secure the $2 million in con- 
struction funds from Congress for the actual 
restoration of the theater. Construction 
funds were finally made available in 1964, 

A visit to the Nation’s Capital is a great 
experience for many families. Long-planned 
and expectantly awaited, it is undertaken 
with great enthusiasm—for here is a city 
that belongs to every American, the seat of 
our national Government, the scene hallowed 
by the great names in the drama of American 
history. 

Now for those who revere Lincoln, a visit 
to the restored Ford’s Theatre will be an un- 
forgettable experience. To me, it is a dream 
come true. 

It has been a great honor to have been 
associated with my friends in the Congress, 
the National Park Service, and other dedi- 
cated Americans in helping to make the his- 
toric Ford’s Theatre and the Lincoln Museum 
more meaningful to the American people. 


HOW TO PLAN AN AUTO ACCIDENT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the high- 
way death toll continues to climb: 55,000 
people were killed in 1967, which is more 
than the 53,000 killed in 1966, which in 
turn is more than the 49,000 killed in 
1965 and on and on. Statistically, the 
picture looks pretty grim. 

But technically, the future looks much 
brighter. In fact, right now we have the 
engineering know-how and resources to 
eliminate more than half of the deaths 
on the highways and as many as 80 per- 
cent of the injuries through changes in 
vehicle design and the addition of cer- 
tain safety features. 

Two research teams who are making 
vital contributions to this new fund of 
knowledge are discussed in a most infor- 
mative article by John Chapman en- 
titled “How To Plan an Accident” which 
appeared in the January 20 issue of the 
New York Times magazine. 

Chapman focuses on the work of Prof. 
Derwyn M. Severy—a pioneer in auto 
safety research—at the Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineering, 
University of California at Los Angeles 
and the work of Dr. Alan Nahum, as- 
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sistant professor of surgery at the UCLA 
School of Medicine. 

Severy’s group has staged more than 
100 actual auto collisions, with life-size 
dummies inside, to find out how the body 
reacts at impact, what kinds of injuries 
are sustained and what possible safety 
devices or changes in vehicle design 
would save lives. Their research has al- 
ready contributed to such important 
safety innovations as safety harnesses, 
the collapsible steering column and head 
supports which are standard equipment 
on all 1968 autos. 

Dr. Alan Nahum and his associate, 
Arnold Siegel, are interested primarily 
in the medical aspect of the auto acci- 
dent—or the relation of the physical 
event to the damage inflicted upon the 
body. After meticulous first-hand in- 
vestigation of over 600 accidents, they 
have discovered that there is a definite 
pattern of injury causation between cer- 
tain parts of the auto and certain parts 
of the body. With this data, Nahum has 
been able to pinpoint the most danger- 
ous objects in the car and those areas of 
the body that are most vulnerable to in- 
jury. And as a result of his research, Na- 
hum endorses a three-part program: 
First, remove the hazards from vehicle 
interiors; second, provide proper re- 
straints; and, third, improve the capa- 
bility of passenger compartments to ab- 
sorb severe impact. 

These are only two of the important 
research teams whose work is being spon- 
sored by the Department of Transporta- 
tion, the Public Health Service, and the 
automobile companies. All three groups 
recognize that thousands of lives can be 
saved if some changes are made in the 
design of the automobile and their sup- 
port of the work of Severy and Nahum 
and others is solid testimony of their in- 
terest in promoting auto safety. 

But we cannot afford to let these bold 
innovations get lost in the laboratory or 
on the drafting table. Responsible offi- 
cials in the industry and in Government 
must continually press to assure that 
these lifesaving safety advancements 
are passed on to the consumer as soon 
as possible. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Chapman’s article inserted in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To PLAN AN AUTO ACCIDENT 
(By John L. Chapman) 

With the explosive clap of colliding steel, 
a 1960 sedan weighing 4,400 pounds and 
traveling 60 miles an hour plowed into and 
under the rear of a loaded, stationary 1965 
school bus weighing four times as much. The 
impact threw the bus about 140 feet ahead 


and eight feet to the left, while the sedan 
continued forward about 16 feet. 

Two adults in the front seat of the sedan, 
neither of whom wore restraints, were 
crushed by the forward thrust of the seats 
and the rearward thrust of the instrument 
panel, Two 13-year-olds in the rear were 
thrown violently against the backs of the 
front seats. One, unrestrained, struck the top 
edge of the seat back. He came to rest, 
doubled up, on the rear floor. The other, 
wearing a lap belt, stretched the belt suffi- 
ciently to jackknife forward, face striking the 
top edge of the seat back. He came to rest 
slumped forward in his seat, still held by 
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the belt. Of the sedan’s occupants, only the 
belted one survived, 

There were 32 persons in the bus—five 
adults, 22 13-year-olds, two 6-year-olds and 
three 3-year-olds. Some were restrained, some 
not. The main injuries were those resulting 
from the strong whiplash caused by the im- 
pact. Facial damage was suffered by some 
lap-belted passengers whose heads rebounded 
from their own seats to strike the backs of 
seats in front of them, Two 13-year-olds 
standing in the isles were hurled head-first 
toward the rear, striking portions of seats 
and other passengers. One traveled seven 
feet, the other four; both emerged with 
minor injuries. There were no fatalities. 

The collision described here was real, but 
the occupants of the two vehicles were not; 
they were dummies scaled to the size, form 
and weight of the ages mentioned. The ex- 
periment was one in the first comprehensive 
series of school-bus test accidents staged in 
the United States. Facts established in these 
tests have already created a commotion in 
school districts, governmental agencies and 
safety organizations. Many school districts 
are holding up purchases of new buses until 
new safety devices are included. 

The school-bus tests are part of a broad 
accident-research program being carried out 
under Prof. Derwyn M. Severy at the In- 
stitute of Transportation and Traffic Engi- 
neering, University of California at Los 
Angeles. This work, which consists mainly 
of engineering evaluations of “staged” acci- 
dents, has been going on at U.C.L.A. since it 
was initiated by the late Prof. J. H. Mathew- 
son in 1947. 

Two or three blocks from the institute, in 
the sprawling U.C.L.A. Medical Center, is the 
seat of an equally important safety research 
program—a combined medical-engineering 
study of actual accident cases in the Los 
Angeles area conducted by Dr. Alan M. 
Nahum, Assistant Professor of Surgery at 
the U.C.L.A. School of Medicine. 

While the two programs complement one 
another and are often coordinated, they are 
basically independent. Neither is directly 
supported by the university; funds come 
from the U.S. Department of Transporta- 
tion, the U.S. Public Health Service or auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

The U.C.L.A. investigations have become 
especially important in the light of the sharp 
increase in auto-safety awareness in the Fed- 
eral Government and the auto industry, and 
to a lesser extent in the motoring public. To 
date the Government has proposed more 
than 60 auto safety regulations, 20 of which 
took effect Jan. 1. More recommendations 
are under consideration. Anti-penetration 
windshields began appearing in U.S.-built 
automobiles in 1966 and collapsible steer- 
ing columns made their debut in 1967. Built- 
in head supports and shoulder harnesses be- 
came standard equipment with 1968 models 
produced after the first of the year. 

Purther, the state of New York introduced 
late in 1967 a scale model of a “safety sedan” 
developed at state expense by the Fairchild 
Hiller Corporation. This vehicle features a 
periscope to give a driver a panoramic 160- 
degree view to the rear and sides, and a struc- 
tural design which reportedly enable the car 
to absorb such shocks as a 40-mile-an-hour 
sideswipe or front or rear impacts at 50 miles 
an hour. The car has no exotic hardware. 
New York officials said it could easily be mass 
produced. 

There is still much to be learned about 
death- and injury-producing traffic acci- 
dents, particularly with respect to: (1) the 
manner in which the human body responds 
in various types of auto accidents; and (2) 
how harm is inflicted to the body in each 
ease, The range of auto accidents studied is 
what makes the U. C. L.A. work so time- 
consuming. 

Professor Severy’s test accidents are staged 
on a deactivated Navy airstrip near Long 
Beach. There, under carefully controlled con- 
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ditions, automobiles (and sometimes trucks 
and buses) are hurled together in various 
ways to find what damage such collisions 
would have inflicted on human occupants, 
and ways to prevent such damage. 

“Our findings,” says Severy, who like all 
good engineers is careful in his choice of 
words, “point out general areas and specific 
conditions in which passenger vehicle design 
improvements will save lives. We also iden- 
tify categories of alleged improvements that 
fall short of intended goals.” 

Severy’s group realized early in its investi- 
gations that an auto accident is two dis- 
tinct events—the first occurring as the vehi- 
cles (or vehicle and fixed object) meet; the 
second about a tenth of a second later as 
the motorist strikes some portion of the car’s 
interior or is thrown out of the vehicle. 

The second event is the critical one for 
the motorist. Of course, if he is held fast 
by some restraining device, his exposure to 
impact is greatly reduced. But even if unre- 
strained, he is—in the tenth of a second 
that his body is in free flight—still alive, 
still uninjured and theoretically still capable 
of being saved from death or serious injury, 
depending mostly on the nature of the sur- 
faces his body meets. So the engineering 
question becomes: “What paths will a body 
follow in various types of collisions? What 
objects are contacted by what parts of the 
body? What kinds of injuries are usually 
sustained? What are the effects of different 
restraints?” 

To get answers to such questions, Severy 
has directed the staging of nearly 100 acci- 
dents since 1951. These have included head- 
on, rear-end and side impacts; single-vehicle 
roll-overs or upsets, and collisions with pe- 
destrians” and fixed objects. 

Staging a collision is an engineering feat 
in itself. A great deal of planning, often 
months long, is necessary to make certain 
that a test will produce meaningful and re- 
liable data. One thing called for is the writ- 
ing of a voluminous operations plan outlin- 
ing each experiment in detail before a series 
of crashes begins. Nothing is left to guess- 
work. The speeds of the vehicles, angle of 
impact, areas of initial contact, post-collision 
motions—all of these and other factors have 
much to do with the way “passengers” re- 
spond, and thus must be finely controlled, 
particularly when the same type of “acci- 
dent” is repeated at different speeds. 

For instance, in one headon collision con- 
ducted by Severy, the allowable error in 
lateral shift of the two vehicles at impact 
was plus or minus two inches. Speeds had 
to be accurate to plus or minus two miles 
per hour. 

The recording of collision phenomena is 
equally demanding. Equipment includes mo- 
tion-picture and still cameras of several dif- 
ferent speeds (both inside and outside the 
vehicles), timing devices and other instru- 
ments that measure vehicle accelerations and 
speed plus the movements of and impacts 
on dummies serving as drivers and passen- 
gers. 

The crash itself is usually accomplished by 
towing the vehicles along special tracks 
aimed at the collision area. Shortly before im- 
pact the vehicles leave the tracks and the 
tow lines are disconnected to remove all con- 
straints on the collision. 

Severy and his associates, Harrison Brink 
and Jack Baird, have made a number of find- 
ings which have helped bring important 
changes in today’s new autos—including 
safety belts, shoulder harnesses, collapsible 
steering columns and head supports. There 
has often been a considerable time gap be- 
tween the finding and the actual production 
of the safety device. The lethal character of 
steering columns in frontal collisions was 
identified and analyzed at U.C.L.A. as early 
as 1951, the need for head supports as early 
as 1954. Steering-column changes first ap- 
peared in U.S. cars in 1967, head-support 
changes in 1968. In 1959, following a series 
of head-on crash studies, Severy reported 
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that all interior surfaces “should be designed 
to avoid protuberances of relatively small 
area whenever their material is sufficiently 
rigid to generate injury.” Some such design 
changes have now begun to appear, but oth- 
ers are still needed. Severy is equally ada- 
mant about stronger seats, stronger door 
latches and stronger roofs. 

Though impatient about delays in correc- 
tions he knows are needed, Severy is not 
the embittered crusader; he is the diligent 
researcher who knows his particular disci- 
pline well and is skillful at conveying his 
meaning to others. 

He demonstrated this last ability at a 
meeting on safety held by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers in Detroit early in 1967, 
Evan Herbert of the trade publication Sci- 
ence and Technology felt the tone of the 
session was distinctly cool to the Govern- 
ment’s safety efforts until Severy, Brink and 
Baird went before the group with “a su- 
perbly executed lecture-slide-film presenta- 
tion succinctly billed as ‘School Bus Pas- 
senger Protection.’” 

Herbert reported that the U. C. L. A. trio 
“held the audience spellbound. These 
were school buses,” he wrote, “disturbingly 
familiar in their bright yellow paint—and 
their cargo, though only dummies, still 
seemed precious and personal when dressed 
in sweatshirts and baseball caps, or dresses, 
and labeled ‘7-year-old’ or ‘13-year-old.’ They 
could easily have been the children of the 
engineers who sat there waiting to see how 
much protection their designs provided. 

“Finally, the film began. And though what 
happened before our eyes was so horrendous 
that it elicited a scattering of gasps, the lec- 
turers commented in almost pedantic terms, 
their tone unperturbed by the clear implica- 
tions of what they had contrived to demon- 
strate.” 

The school-bus experiments were con- 
ducted in 1966. A year earlier 3,700 children 
were injured in school-bus accidents, a 75- 
per-cent increase in the five-year period since 
1960. The purpose of the tests was to provide 
specific, practical information for use by 
law-making and law-enforcement agencies, 
school districts, bus manufacturers and 
others concerned with the safety of children 
in school buses. 

The tests involved a head-on collison be- 
tween two fully loaded buses traveling 30 
miles an hour, a stationary bus struck from 
the rear by a passenger car traveling 60 miles 
an hour, and a stationary bus struck from 
the side by a passenger car traveling 60 miles 
an hour. 

From these tests emerged a 165-page report 
stocked with detail on how injuries are pro- 
duced in accidents of these types. For exam- 
ple, the rear-end accident mentioned at the 
outset of this article generated the following 
data: 

In a seat on the right side of the bus, one 
row from the rear, sat two dummies—a 13- 
year-old restrained by a lap belt, positioned 
next to the window, and an unrestrained 
3-year-old on the aisle. The seat was a high- 
back type used in modern passenger aircraft, 
Upon impact this seat provided excellent 
head support for both occupants. But the 
springy nature of the seat back caused the 
13-year-old to rebound forward at the instant 
another 13-year-old in a conventional seat 
immediately ahead experienced a delayed 
whiplash. Films show the pair of heads 
bumping forcibly, after which the rear 13- 
year-old continued forward, striking his face 
on the top edge of the seat ahead and sus- 
taining injuries classified as severe. All this 
happened within 580 milliseconds after im- 
pact. The 3-year-old, though unrestrained, 
rode out the collision uneventfully; because 
of his lighter mass he did not rebound from 
his seatback and was found in a normal 
seating position after the collision. 

Two unrestrained 13-year-olds occupied a 
seat four rows from the rear of the bus on the 
left side. The back of this seat—a standard 
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school-bus type—was lower than that of the 
aircraft seat. The rear-end impact conse- 
quently resulted in a severe whiplash for 
both occupants, forcing their heads backward 
until they faced 30 degrees to the rear of 
vertical before their bodies rebounded from 
springy cushions and threw their heads for- 
ward into the handrail and seatback ahead. 
Both passengers ended up on the floor in 
front of their seat. 

Directly behind the 13-year-olds, an adult 
riding a firmer seat with built-in head sup- 
port and held by a lap and cross-chest belt 
combination suffered no whiplash and un- 
derwent only a slight rebound. 

The side collision provided a good illustra- 
tion of the difficulties of predicting the 
direction a body will travel after impact. A 
6-year-old seated on the left side and four 
seats forward of the collision area (on the 
right side) was thrown head first to the 
front of the bus, landing near the stairwell, 
instead of being thrown in the direction of 
the impact to his rear and his right. This 
was attributed to the fact that the bus was 
struck to the rear of its center of gravity, 
making its rear wheels skid to the left and 
to the rear, a movement that tended to shift 
occupants toward the vehicle’s front. 

Understandably, the conclusions of the 
Severy-Brink-Baird report centered on seats 
and safety belts. School-bus seats, it said, 
were considered “grossly inadequate” for 
protecting occupants. “The greatest single 
contribution to school-bus passenger col- 
lision safety is the high strength, high back 
safety seat. Next in importance is the use of 
a three-point belt, a lap belt or other form of 
effective restraint.” 

Among other conclusions: (1) passengers 
should never be permitted to stand in aisles; 
(2) school buses need at least four full-size 
emergency escape routes; (3) driver seats 
should be redesigned and should include 
high backs and proper restraints to insure 
that the driver, usually the only responsible 
adult in the vehicle, is protected and thus 
able to direct evacuation if needed. 

The school-bus report, released a little 
over a year ago by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, has created—in co-author Jack 
Baird’s words tremendous number of 
interested inquiries from state and Federal 
authorities, including Senators and Con- 
gressmen, and from school-system represen- 
tatives, bus manufacturers, rapid-transit of- 
ficials and bus lines.“ But as yet no broad 
program of action on school-bus safety has 
resulted. 

Dr. Alan Nahum's work picks up, in a sense, 
where Severy’s leaves off. As a surgeon, Na- 
num is interested in the specific effects of an 
automobile accident on the human body. 
Severy’s main objective is engineering 
knowledge, Nahum’s a blending of engineer- 
ing and medical knowledge—i.e., the relation 
of the physical event to the damage inflicted 
upon bone and flesh. For medical research, 
of course, dummies don’t do. It takes people. 

Dr. Nahum’s program was started inde- 
pendently of Severy's work. Like most physi- 
cians,” says the dark-haired, pipe-smoking 
doctor, “I had spent a lot of time on the out- 
put end—the treatment end—of the traffic- 
accident problem. Eventually you get to a 
point where you begin thinking about the 
input end, or how it all starts. Thoughts turn 
to ways of prevention as opposed to ways of 
treatment.” 

Dr. Nahum and U.C.L.A. colleagues began 
to study specific cases they were treating in 
the U.C.L.A. medical center emergency rooms 
and elsewhere. Gradually they expanded their 
inquiry to the vehicles in which certain cases 
had occurred and later, when possible, to 
early post-accident observation at the site 
of the accident, This meant maintaining long 
night and weekend vigils with ambulance 
and law-enforcement units throughout the 
Los Angeles area, waiting for emergency Calls. 

“We wanted to see if there was some logical 
sequence of events,” says Nahum. “And after 
we had collected information on a fairly large 
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number of cases we began to see a specific 
pattern of injury causation—a specific rela- 
tionship between a type of injury and the 
vehicle environment in which the injury was 
sustained, I found an engineer (Arnold W. 
Siegel) who was interested in this and we 
studied many cases to see if there really were 
specific causes of injury and, further, if they 
were preventable.” 

The resulting medical-engineering data 
clearly substantiated the pattern theory. 
“Now,” explains Nahum, “when we recon- 
struct an accident we can predict the in- 
juries very accurately. This comes from a 
knowledge of the forces involved and the 
kinetics of the human body. Humans behave 
essentially the same in similar accident con- 
figurations. For example, in frontal collisions 
that produce forces of similar magnitude 
and direction, one would expect that persons 
sitting in similar parts of the vehicle and in 
similar positions would receive very similar 
injuries. Statistically this turns out to be 
true.” 

Dr. Nahum’s group, financed by the U.S. 
Public Health Service, the Department of 
Transportation and the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, has screened some 
5,000 accidents and has compiled detailed 
information on about 600 of these. Fre- 
quently, during off-hours, Nahum and Siegel 
turn up at accident sites along streets and 
freeways. When immediate medical attention 
is required, Nahum lends a hand. He then 
examines the nature of the occupants’ in- 
juries and notes such things as where occu- 
pants were riding and where they were found 
after the accident. When the ambulance 
leaves, he and Siegel remain to take pictures 
and to make measurements. Then they pro- 
ceed to the hospital for more detailed exami- 
nation of the victims. A day or two later, 
they take a much closer look at the dam- 
aged vehicle or vehicles. 

In addition to taking photographs, they 
record their data on a 24-page check-point 
form which later will provide complete de- 
tails concerning the types of vehicles, the 
nature of the accident, the principal direc- 
tion of force (this is marked on a clock face), 
seating positions, body areas injured, injury- 
producing parts of the vehicle and passenger 
restraints, if any. This is how Nahum estab- 
lishes the cause-effect ties between a broken 
bone and an object on the instrument panel, 
between a laceration and shattered glass, or 
between a crushed chest and a steering col- 
umn. 

Nahum, in tabulating more than 1,000 se- 
vere-injury cases, has found that the most 
dangerous objects, in order of importance, 
are the steering wheel and column, the in- 
strument panel, the windshield, the doors, 
the “A” post (support between windshield 
and door) and the roof over the windshield. 
Body areas most frequently injured were the 
face, 32 per cent; head, 19 per cent; chest, 16 
per cent; legs, 13 per cent; arms, 10 per cent; 
abdomen, 8 per cent and neck, 2 per cent. 

“The vulnerable face, head and neck area 
suffers 53 per cent of the injuries,” says Na- 
hum. “Many of these injuries could have been 
classified as fatal because the resulting dis- 
ability and disfigurement ended or severely 
hampered the useful lives of these people. 
Many of them wished that they had died in 
the accident.” 

Nahum's prescription: (1) remove the haz- 
ards from vehicle interiors: (2) provide prop- 
er restraints and (3) improve the capability 
of passenger compartments to absorb severe 
impact. 

Nahum is convinced that 90 per cent of 
these 1,000 injuries could have been pre- 
vented or at least reduced to a minor cate- 
gory by adequate restraints. And he has seen 
ample evidence that two important changes 
already made in passenger cars—the anti- 
penetration windshield and the energy-ab- 
sorbing or collapsible steering column—are 
a monumental step in the right direction. 
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Consider two cases in point. The first: A 
60-year-old man, driving a city street in 
clear, dry weather, apparently lost control of 
a 3,400-pound 1963 sedan and struck a con- 
crete-embedded telephone pole at a speed of 
25 to 30 miles an hour. The pole penetrated 
the front of the vehicle to a depth of about 20 
inches. The driver wore no restraint. Upon 
impact he was thrust forward and slightly 
to the right. First his chest struck the rigid 
steering wheel column typical of all pre-1967 
cars, producing a fatal rupture of the aorta 
and massive collapse of the lung as well as 
multiple rib fractures and a laceration of the 
spleen in the left abdominal area. He con- 
tinued forward, his knees slamming against 
the hard-surface instrument panel (result: 
fracture of the right knee and lacerations of 
the right leg) while his face struck the up- 
per rim of the steering wheel (result: a deep 
laceration of the right eyelid and multiple 
contusions to the face). 

Now consider the case of a 1968 station 
wagon weighing 3,700 pounds and colliding 
with a large tree under nearly identical con- 
ditions at a speed of 35 to 40 miles an hour. 
The tree penetrated the front of the vehicle 
about 30 inches. At impact the 55-year-old 
male driver, wearing no restraint, moved for- 
ward into the steering column, collapsing it 
by about 5% inches. While this resulted in 
12 broken ribs on his left side, there were no 
internal injuries. His knees contacted the 
more pliant instrument panel and received 
only minor abrasions and contusions. His 
left leg was cut beneath the instrument 
panel. His face struck the anti-penetration 
windshield and sustained only minor abra- 
sions. The driver’s injuries were not con- 
sidered serious. 

It is therefore possible, even without re- 
straints, to survive an otherwise fatal acci- 
dent thanks to the new injury-reducing 
measures. But as Siegel points out, “A lap 
belt would have further reduced both in- 
juries and a lap-and-shoulder belt combina- 
tion would have reduced them considerably.” 

Both Nahum and Severy have found the 
auto industry receptive to their activities. 
Severy is frequently asked by specific manu- 
facturers to make tests for them. The manu- 
facturers provide funds for such work and 
often donate crash vehicles as well. Nahum 
does not accept assignments from individual 
manufacturers, but works with a representa- 
tive body of engineers and executives on var- 
ious safety problems. This group of about 150 
persons, acting through the Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Association, brings Nahum and 
engineer Siegel to Detroit every two months 
to review their most recent research, 

“The auto industry is vitally interested in 
every shred of evidence we have,” Nahum 
says. “These people scrutinize our data very 
carefully and use a great deal of it. Of course, 
we are often asked to check out certain areas 
of injury production such as a steering 
column, instrument panels, mirrors and arm- 
rests. In this way, we serve two purposes; we 
get the data both we and the industry want. 

“We can also evaluate the live performance 
of Detroit's latest design changes. We have 
been able to analyze the on-the-road per- 
formance of steering columns and wind- 
shields when no one else did. These were the 
two major causes of injury in pre-1966 cars. 
We have seen a marked improvement since 
then. The new windshields, with thicker inner 
lining, are preventing a great many head and 
face penetrations. That single change has 
brought perhaps an 80 percent reduction in 
facial lacerations. That’s pretty dramatic.” 

As a result of Federal regulations, domestic 
1968 automobiles represent a big advance in 
safety provisions. According to Nahum and 
Severy, the next major target (after the im- 
proved steering wheel, windshield and instru- 
ment panel) is the area of seat strength and 
head support; after that, the focus will be 
car-body construction. 

Severy feels that an important break- 
through in the next few years will be an 
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integrated seat’—built with somewhat the 
same degree of protection provided in the 
cockpits of military aircraft (with which 
Severy, as a veteran Navy pilot, is thoroughly 
familiar). It is a seat with the strength to 
withstand collision stresses in all directions 
without yielding. It will have built-in head 
support, a seatback strong enough to be 
used as a torso-belt anchor, and a partial 
wrap-around structure designed to improve 
protection of an occupant during side im- 
pacts. Another possibility is that some in- 
strument panel controls can be moved to 
arm-rests on the wrap-around structure (as 
in aircraft), thus making them much easier 
to reach and safer to use. 

Nahum emphasizes the need for further 
study of roll-over and side-impact collisions, 
both of which will help dictate the direction 
of future safety modifications, especially 
those involving the way passenger compart- 
ments are built. 

“There are other things under considera- 
tion—energy-absorbing bumpers (another 
feature of the New York “safety sedan”), 
various kinds of sophisticated restraining de- 
vices, some of which may be perfected. But 
people who suggest a change don’t always 
realize that the change has many ramifica- 
tions and poses many trade-offs in design.” 

Design problems, of course, are always fol- 
lowed by another problem: gaining industry 
and public acceptance once an area of needed 
improvement has been identified and the cor- 
rection made. The American automobile buy- 
er is not overwhelmingly safety-conscious, 
and the automobile maker, knowing this, is 
reluctant to push changes that will force the 
buyer to pay more for his car. 

The nub of the problem, so far as the 
motoring public is concerned, is expressed by 
Nahum: “Most people have to drive, and en- 
joy driving. They don’t like to consider pre- 
ventive measures which imply that what 
they’re doing is dangerous, or that death is 
involved.” 

While Government and industry and a 
handful of men like Nahum and Severy are 
grappling with the complex problem of traffic 
safety, there are a few things the motorist 
who is so inclined can do to help protect his 
hide. 

“The best thing,” says Nahum, “is to pick 
a vehicle with adequate weight, because 
safety is equated with weight. It means struc- 
tural strength in the body. Currently a good 
minimum is about 3,000 pounds.” 

Both men, of course, strongly advocate us- 
ing safety belts and particularly the new (as 
of Jan. 1) lap and cross-chest belt combina- 
tion. (All restraints should be worn snugly, 
although the cross-chest belt should not be 
so snug that it restricts driving actions or 
irritates the shoulder.) 

“And keep the doors locked,” adds Severy. 
“Door latches are not strong enough and 
locking reduces the chances of doors opening 
during collisions.” 

Nahum urges motorists to “press for safety 
changes, and in buying a car, find out which 
ones have the most effective safety provisions 
and favor that manufacturer.” 

It will also be wise to expect higher auto 
prices in years ahead. Safety is the industry 
trend, owing largely to Federal pressure, and 
continued transfer of costs to the buyer must 
be expected. As Severy points out, “The car 
buyer is going to pay for safety, but it will 
be like a gold-plated life insurance policy.” 

Nahum feels it is entirely possible, in the 
near future, to make dramatic cuts in the 
nation’s traffic death and injury rate (total: 
more than 55,000 deaths and more than 3- 
million injuries annually). “More than half 
of the present number of deaths and injuries 
could be prevented by, first, the use by the 
motorist of proper restraining devices, and 
second, the modification of vehicles by man- 
ufacturers. Our information tells us that 70 
to 80 per cent of the injuries result from 
causes that can be eliminated.” 
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AMATEUR ATHLETES 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, yester- 
day’s Wi Post contained 
another article about the longstanding 
AAU-NCAA dispute that is adversely af- 
fecting amateur athletes in this country 
and their participation in international 
athletic competition. 

The 12 outstanding athletes men- 
tioned in the Post article are to be com- 
mended for their courage in agreeing to 
retaliate if their Olympic eligibility is 
jeopardized by punitive action resulting 
from the AAU-NCAA dispute. The reso- 
luteness of these athletes clearly testifies 
to the urgency of settling the dispute 
with speed and finality. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Post article be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 22, 1968] 


ATHLETES JOIN TOGETHER IN REPLY To AAU 
THREAT—12 SIGN, INCLUDING RYUN 


Cuicaco, January 21.—The athletes, vir- 
tually ignored while the Amateur Athletic 
Union and National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation have struggled for amateur sports 
supremacy, made themselves heard today. 

Ralph Boston, coholder of the world long- 
jump record, warned the AAU that the ath- 
letes would retaliate if anyone lost Olympic 
eligibility for participating in the NCAA- 
backed and AAU-unsanctioned U.S. Track 
and Field Federation meet in New York 
Feb. 9. 

Boston read a statement signed by himself 
and 11 other outstanding athletes, including 
Jim Ryun, world record-holder in the mile. 
It said: 

“We have agreed that if anyone of our 
number is disqualified because of his or her 
competing in a meet of their choice, we will 
consider ourselves to be in the same status 
and will try to affiliate as many track-and- 
field athletes in this country as is possible 
to support us in this position. 

“This is in answer to a statement made by 
the executive director of the AAU regarding 
the ineligibility of athletes for the Olympic 
Games. We are in no way taking sides with 
the AAU or the USTFF. We feel each indi- 
vidual athlete should have the choice of 
competing when and where he so desires.” 

In addition to Boston and Ryun, the state- 
ment was signed by Gerry Lindgren, Jim 
Grelle, Lee Evans, Tommie Smith, Richmond 
Flowers, Ed Caruthers, Charlie Greene, Wade 
Bell, George Young and Frank Murphy. 

Boston read the statement after a meeting 
of athletes, coaches and administrators pre- 
sided over by the Rev. Wilfred Crowley, S.J., 
president of the USTFF. 


YOUNG DEMOCRATS ENDORSE U.S. 
RATIFICATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
the weekend of November 17, 1967, more 
than 1,000 Young Democrats gathered 
in Miami, Fla. They went there to dis- 
cuss matters of great import to both the 
country and the party. Out of this as- 
sembly came a number of resolutions. 

I am gratified that one of the resolu- 
tions concerned the human rights con- 
ventions. The resolution contains a ring- 
ing endorsement of the conventions and 
a call for Senate ratification. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Young Democrats, even though 
dealing with such topics as Vietnam, for- 
eign aid, and the war on poverty, found 
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time to include human rights among 
their priorities. I suggest we follow the 
example and advice of the Young Demo- 
crats by placing human rights among our 
highest priorities and ratifying the hu- 
man rights conventions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Young! Democrats’ resolu- 
tion on human rights be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTION 

The United States Senate is presently con- 
sidering several international Human Rights 
Conventions, among them the convention on 
the political rights of women, the conven- 
tion on Genocide. 

The Senate has held hearings on these 
conventions wherein many prominent Amer- 
icans and organizations have testified in 
favor of their ratification. 

A number of United States Senators, most 
prominent among them the Hon, William 
Proxmire of Wisconsin, have continued the 
fight for ratification of these conventions and 
the principles involved in these conventions 
have long been held basic to the American 
way of life and would require no amend- 
ment of our own laws but would simply 
affirm our desire to make universal those 
rights already prevailing in the United 
States. 

Most of the nations of the world have 
ratified these conventions, but the United 
States, whose principles they embody, has 
not. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
call upon the United States Senate to ratify 
the convention on the political rights of 
women, the convention on Genocide, as soon 
as possible as proof to the world that we 
stand behind the principles that made our 
country great. 


THE DECLINE OF MAIL SERVICE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, as the 
first session of the 90th Congress drew to 
a close last year, Congress enacted a bill 
which increased the salaries of postal 
workers—and other Government em- 
ployees—and at the same time increased 
postal rates. 

I supported the bill. I believe that the 
hardworking and dedicated postal em- 
ployees were entitled to a pay boost. I am 
sure every Member of this body is aware 
of the fine quality of work which is 
exemplified by the rank-and-file workers 
of the post office system. 

Yet, in my judgment, there has been 
a serious breakdown in the quality of the 
mail service in recent times, especially in 
the past year. 

If the letter carriers and clerks and 
other postal workers are not responsible 
for this breakdown—and I know that 
they are not—then the trouble obviously 
lies at the policymaking level. 

The report to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
which did, in my judgment, an outstand- 
ing job of drafting an excellent piece of 
legislation commanding wide support, 
contained a few brief statements with 
which I must, on the basis of the infor- 
mation available to me, disagree. 

The report said: 

The Postmaster General is to be commend- 
ed for the actions he has taken this year to 


airlift first class mail in order to improve 
postal service to American Citizens in antici- 
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pation of the increased rates of postage pro- 
vided in this bill. . The Department has 
also instituted a bold and innovative new 
transportation scheme designed around the 
use of air taxi operators. This will en- 
able the Department to provide overnight 
delivery of first class and airmail among 
states and regions. 


The report went on to say that the new 
transportation plans of the Department 
were as “imaginative as anything since 
the pony express,” and endorsed the 
“Department’s goal of 24-hour delivery of 
first class and air mail anywhere in the 
country and the Department’s plan to 
utilize the most expeditious means of 
transportation available in order to 
achieve that goal.” 

Of course, Mr. President, I, too, support 
the goals of the Post Office Department. 
However, I am afraid I must take issue 
with the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service when it suggests that the 
Department is on its way to achieving 
its goals. 

An editorial published recently in the 
Bradford, Pa., Era, one of many news- 
papers which have commented recently 
on the postal service, seems to sum up the 
problem rather well. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE POSTAL SERVICE FLOUNDERS 

This is written more in sorrow than in 
anger. It concerns the United States Postal 
Service; or, more exactly, lack of service. 

It should be understood that this does not 
apply on the local level. Most smaller post 
Offices, like Bradford’s, are at the mercy of 
what can only be called “the system.” Most 
of its employes are sincere and dedicated 
men who must lead lives of seething frus- 
tration in dealing with a system which is 
beginning to appear on the edge of total 
collapse. And, unfortunately, they are the 
ones who most often must bear the brunt of 
the public’s ire—and do it with a smile. 

The problem with the postal service lies 
not on the local level. The local post offices 
cannot deliver mail they have not got. The 
trouble lies in getting mail from one post 
office to another. 

Therein Postmaster Lawrence O’Brien and 
his assistants have failed and failed miser- 
ably. We very much fear that the forthcom- 
ing Christmas season may well see the postal 
service overwhelmed completely, with the end 
result a chaotic mess which no one will be 
able to straighten out. 

The problem in the Post Office Dept. lies 
with the lack of efficient inter-city trans- 
portation. There was a time when the Post 
Office made heavy use of fast passenger 
trains. They have a dual advantage: They 
moved fast, and in mail cars en route, speedy 
postal clerks could pre-sort mail for dropoff 
at specific points. 

But in the years since the close of World 
War II, the railroads, especially in the East, 
have been withering away. The railroads have 
blamed the Post Office for discontinuing mail 
cars—and the subsidies that went with 
them—vwhile the Post Office, in turn, blames 
the railroads for discontinuing unprofitable 
trains, It is a chicken-and-egg problem which 
no one is going to answer in a satisfactory 
manner. 

In any event, the Post Office turned to 
trucks and airplanes. The airlines were fine, 
but unlike the trains, they are affected by 
weather, Their carrying capacity is less and 
they do not carry enroute clerks to sort mail. 
Hence a bigger burden has been thrust upon 
the big city or “originating” post offices. 

The trucks have been, for the most part, 
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handled on a contract basis. These contracts 
have been awarded to the man who bid the 
least, irrespective of what kind of job he 
would do. In order to cut costs, some of these 
truckers, especially on long distance hauls, 
hired marginal help that could not be trusted 
to take their responsibilities seriously. 

Hence pouches are kicked off at the wrong 
post offices: some are lost; schedules are not 
met because of mechanical breakdowns or 
just plain carelessness. 

In addition, the Post Office Dept. has set 
up a system called “sectional centers,” which, 
in most cases, means that mail dispatched 
from Here to There must first go to Else- 
where for sorting (for instance, mail from 
Bradford intended for Buffalo first must go 
to Jamestown sectional center). Often these 
sectional centers have not been equipped to 
handle the increased volume of mail. 

The general effect has been one of chaos. 
The big city post offices, especially New York 
and Chicago, have come very close to foun- 
dering altogether during heavy mall seasons. 
In New York City, it sometimes takes three 
days to get a letter from Manhattan to 
Queens. 

What disturbs us is that nothing is being 
done. Rather than get at root causes, the 
Congress goes on paying huge Post Office 
deficits each year. Nothing is done toward a 
thorough overhaul. 

It is overhaul, from the ground up, which 
is needed. How can this nation hope to be 
called a world leader when one of its main 
branches cannot be trusted to deliver a letter 
from Philadelphia to Bradford, Pa., within 
48 hours? 

Postmaster O’Brien talks about “more ZIP 
in the system,” when what he really needs is 
more system in the ZIP. 

This Christmas may well be a nightmare 
for the U.S. Post Office Department. Let’s 
hope that it awakes from it to a new and 
better and, God save the mark, more effi- 
cient tomorrow. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial, which was written before the 
Christmas rush, commented on the pos- 
sibility of a nightmarish situation devel- 
oping over the holidays. Nothing as 
frightening as all that did come about, 
but I have received dozens of reports of 
Christmas cards, having been mailed 5 
days prior to Christmas, being delivered 
2, 3, and even 4 days after Christmas. 
These complaints can be contrasted with 
Postmaster General Larry O’Brien’s 
boast shortly before Christmas: 

Everything will be delivered by Christmas 
Day. What is not handled through regular 
mail will be sent by special delivery. 


Obviously, this was not the case. In 
fact, on January 3 I received in my Wash- 
ington office a letter which had been 
mailed to my office in Denver on De- 
cember 3 of last year. 

This kind of service, although regret- 
table, is not very surprising to me. 

I predicted last April, when I intro- 
duced Senate Concurrent Resolution 25, 
that the systematic abandonment of our 
railroad post office cars in favor of trucks 
and planes would have a disastrous effect 
on our mail service. From the very be- 
ginning I made my views known to postal 
officials and from the very beginning 
those officials have denied that the elim- 
ination of RPO service would have any 
disruptive effect on mail service. As late 
as November 3 of last year, Mr. William 
J. Hartigan, the Assistant Postmaster 
General for Transportation and Inter- 
national Affairs, wrote me in reply to my 
earlier letter of protest regarding the 
elimination of certain RPO cars: 
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The changes which have been made in 
the transportation of mail were necessary to 
enable us to provide the best possible serv- 
ice at the lowest reasonable cost. For this 
reason, reconsideration of these actions would 
not be appropriate. 


Now, I believe no objective observer 
can dispute my contention that—indeed 
since most of the RPO cars have been 
eliminated—the mail service has declined 
seriously. 

I have received hundreds of letters 
from across the Nation complaining 
about the deterioration of postal service 
since RPO’s were taken off. Certainly, if 
I am aware of cases from one coast to 
the other, where mail service has de- 
clined in recent months, then it is incon- 
ceivable that Mr. Hartigan, who is in 
charge of transportation of mail for the 
Post Office, would not be equally aware of 
these cases. 

On previous occasions, I have stated, 
and I will state once again for the Rec- 
orp, that the Post Office Department has 
never supplied satisfactory figures to the 
Congress which in any way reflected any 
savings of the taxpayers’ dollar due to 
elimination of railway post office cars. 

The service, however, is an even great- 
er issue. For if our postal service had 
been greatly improved by the elimina- 
tion of the RPO’s, then most of us would 
be willing to share the burden of the in- 
creased costs of running the Post Office. 

But, Mr. President, while the costs 
have continued to go up, the service 
has severely declined. That is something 
which the American people will not stand 
for. As I have been asking questions for 
lo, these many months, so also are they 
beginning to ask some very serious ques- 
tions. 

Ever since the Post Office Department 
began to eliminate the majority of RPO 
cars last year, I have been gathering in- 
formation on this subject. I intended to 
make a speech on this deplorable situa- 
tion at the end of the last session, but 
I thought that the Post Office should be 
given another chance over the Christmas 
holidays. Now, it has become apparent 
that the problems created by the removal 
of the RPO’s are going to receive increas- 
ing attention in the Congress. My col- 
league the junior Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pearson] made an outstanding 
presentation on the subject January 19. 
Most of his examples are from Kansas, 
so, in an effort to demonstrate to Post 
Office officials that this is a nationwide 
problem, I shall review letters I have 
received from all over the country. 

Yet, I need go no further than my own 
office for an outstanding example of the 
overall deterioration of the Post Office 
service. An airmail letter containing im- 
portant documents, with over $8 in post- 
age, was mailed to Salt Lake City, Utah, 
after receiving assurances that, if mailed 
before a certain time of the day, it would 
be delivered in Salt Lake City the next 
day. It was actually delivered on the fifth 
day. The letter acknowledging it came to 
me airmail and was delivered to my office 
the fourth day after mailing. 

Now, Mr. President, it is only about 2 
days’ travel time by train between here 
and Salt Lake City, so, at least, if the Post 
Office Department would have put this 
letter aboard a train it could have ar- 
rived the second day. 
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I have received, as I stated previously, 
letters from around the country on this 
vital issue. I could not possibly insert all 
of them in the Record. However, I would 
like to share a random sampling with you 
so that the Recorp may show that the 
people do not believe that they are get- 
ting “the best possible postal service.” 

Here are just a few examples: 

A realtor in Austin, Tex., writes: 

From a personal standpoint, we do much 
corresponding with Kansas City, Missouri and 
Sherman, Texas. Since the discontinuance of 
passenger traffic on the KATY Railroad from 
San Antonio to Kansas City, practically all 
mail to both Sherman, Texas and Kansas 
City, which in railroad days reached the 
destination the next morning for delivery, 
now takes the second day, and sometimes to 
Kansas City even the third. 


A businessman in Lamar, Colo., recent- 
ly informed me that when RPO cars han- 
dled the mail between Lamar and Hutch- 
inson, Kans., he could depend on 1-day 
service. Now that the mail is handled by 
other means it takes at least 2 days. This 
factor has caused this particular busi- 
nessman a great deal of difficulty, and 
has increased his costs too, because he 
now must phone Hutchinson from Lamar 
because he can no longer depend on the 
mail service. 


It is a rotten shame— 


Writes a lady complaining about the 
removal of RPO cars— 


mail thru Lava Hot Springs, Idaho, is now 
slowed up. 


A citizen from Billings, Mont., writes 
to complain that it now takes 3 days to 
get a letter from Billings to Fort Lewis, 
Wash., when 1-day service used to be the 
order of the day. He asks: 


Is this the service Mr. Hartigan is forcing 
on us? 


From Houston, Tex., a civic leader 
tells us: 


Many trucks now handle mail over the 
same routes as those of passenger trains and 
at the same periods of the day. Many are the 
times I have seen train 211 stop at my home- 
town of Bartlesville and take only a single 
pouch for the remaining 50 miles to Tulsa, 
although it has an RPO car, space, personnel 
for handling Bartlesville mail and that of 
surrounding towns. A truck leaves Bartles- 
ville shortly before the train with most of the 
first class mail and all the parcel post and 
newspapers. 

Train 48 Northbound from Tulsa leaves 
Independence, Kansas, at 6:08 P.M, and ar- 
rives at Kansas City at 10:00 P.M. Yet the 
Highway Post Office truck, which covers the 
same area, leaves Independence at 6:15 P.M. 
and arrives at Kansas City at 1:00 the next 
morning. 


Although this gentleman from Hous- 
ton does not mention it in his letter, I 
might add that on an RPO car, mail can 
be sorted and distributed en route, while 
no mail is either sorted or distributed 
on a truck. So when the mail truck ar- 
rives in Kansas City at 1 a.m. the mail 
still must be sorted and redistributed. 
But when train 48 still had an RPO car, 
mail on board was sorted and ready for 
delivery upon its arrival in Kansas City 
at 10 p.m. The time lag in this case is 
very evident. 

A Milwaukee, Wis., resident writes that 
she used to be able to depend on over- 
night delivery to Cleveland, Ohio, when 
mail was hauled by rail. 
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She complained: 


Now, I have had letters take as long as five 
days for delivery. 


A Denver college professor said he can 
see no logic in the policies of the Post 
Office. 

He said: 

I cannot see the advantage to the Post 
Office Department of sending mail from 
Denver to Western Colorado or Eastern Utah 
by way of truck through Wyoming instead of 
by Railway Post Office cars on trains like the 
Rio Grande’s Prospector or the California 
Zephyr. 


From Pittsburgh, a workingman said 
when RPO’s were in service he would 
drive downtown to the railroad station 
to mail letters for New York, and “I knew 
they would get there in a day or so.” The 
man said in his letter: 

Now, in recent months, I’ve had 4 day 
delivery on 5 cent letters at best. 


A pharmacist in Broken Bow, Nebr., 
writes that the policies of the Post Office 
have hurt his business. He said: 

We are dependent upon good mail and par- 
cel service in our pharmacy. Our pharma- 
ceuticals that we order come from Kansas 
City, Denver and Chicago. Before the switch 
from rail to truck we mailed our direct orders 
to Denver on Saturday night and the orders 
would be filled and mailed on Monday... . 
The last few months the parcels have been 
arriving on Thursday or Friday. And service 
from Chicago is even worse. 


A gentleman in Nevada, Mo., is un- 
happy about the removal of RPO’s be- 
cause his pay checks have been arriving 
late. He relates: 

My employer would mail my check on the 
RPO's leaving here about 2:30 P.M. It would 
arrive in Kansas City at 5:00 P.M. And with- 
out fail, the letter would be in my mailbox 
the next morning. Now, I am enclosing two 
airmail letters one postmarked October Ist, 
. . . I received it October 4th, and the other 
postmarked October 8th, I received it Octo- 
ber 12. 


A resident of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
another classic example of what happens 
when RPO’s are discontinued: 

A local example, On July 1, 1965, railway 
mail service was stopped from Grand Rapids 
to Manistee and Traverse City, Michigan, 
total distance, 172 miles. Since that time 
people at Manistee and Traverse City have 
been complaining about mail being two and 
three days late. Trucks and airplanes are far 
more susceptible to bad weather than are 
railroads, 


These are just a very few exerpts from 
the many irate citizens from whom I 
have heard. These citizens, I repeat, have 
not been sold on the idea that the Post 
Office is providing better service now that 
the RPO's are gone. 

Mr. President, since this is a grave na- 
tional problem, I was sure that the Presi- 
dent of the United States would be most 
interested in it. He is, after all, Mr. 
Hartigan’s superior. He is, at this point, 
the one man who could reverse the un- 
sound and disastrous policies of the 
Transportation division of the Post 
Office. 

For that reason, I was pleased to take 
note recently that the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad Passengers, through 
their executive director, Mr. Anthony 
Haswell, sent a four-page wire to the 
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President appealing for his help in this 
matter. 

As usual, though, I was disappointed 
but not surprised to learn from Mr. Has- 
well that he did not receive even so much 
as an acknowledgment from the White 
House on this issue. Rather, Mr. Has- 
well's telegram was turned over to Mr. 
Hartigan, who had already been con- 
tacted by Mr. Haswell to no avail. 

Evidently, the White House is uncon- 
cerned about this matter. They have 
turned over for reply mail which is 
critical of one of their bureaucrats to 
the very bureaucrat being criticized. 

Once again, I will challenge the ad- 
ministration and the Post Office to prove 
to the Congress that the mail service is 
getting better while costing less. If these 
letters are any indication, the Post Office 
Department will have a very difficult 
time responding to my challenge. 


NEWSPAPER COLUMNIST ART 
BUCHWALD 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, a grim 
and gloomy world often presents itself 
to those of us who pick up the daily 
newspapers and read the latest facts— 
or at least the alleged facts—of the cur- 
rent status of the human condition. Pes- 
tilence, crime, disorder, hate, suffering, 
death in its many forms, all run their 
inexorable course on this planet of ours. 
We see tragedy in the human condition; 
often we miss the comedy, at least in 
print. 

So it was a treat for me this morning 
to pick up the Washington Post and 
there once again find on the page op- 
posite the editorial page the bright, per- 
ceptive, and satiric words of Art Buch- 
wald, a man who tries to remind all of 
us of the comedy as well as the tragedy. 
Mr. Buchwald in his own way is indeed 
a 20th-century American who follows a 
path which the Greek playwright, Ari- 
stophanes, made more than two millen- 
nia past. While Aristophanes found comic 
expression in plays; Mr. Buchwald finds 
comic expression through the daily press. 

Art Buchwald’s words frequently hit 
their targets, in my opinion, and there- 
fore help us to understand better the 
lives which we live. Lest these words of 
my own extend farther than Mr. Buch- 
wald’s brief and good humored parody 
this morning, let me conclude that I 
believe his column, entitled “Columnist 
Joe Wallstop Tells Why We Oughtn’t 
Talk Peace,” gives us today another view 
of the folly and futility of American pol- 
icy in Vietnam. I recommend Art Buch- 
wald’s column to every Senator, to every 
citizen. I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Recorp. It is worth 
reading. I commend Mr. Art Buchwald. 

There being no objection, the article 
is ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COLUMNIST JOE WALLSTOP TELLS WHY WE 
OUGHTN’T TALK PEACE 
(By Art Buchwald) 

My good friend, Joe Walistop, whom all 
of us in the column business look on as the 
opinion maker’s opinion maker, was in a 
foul mood when I saw him the other day. 

“What’s the trouble, Joe?” 

“I can’t stand these fools who keep talk- 
ing about peace in Vietnam.” 
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“You mean President Johnson and Dean 
Rusk?” 

“No, you idiot,” he said angrily. “I mean 
the appeasers and the peaceniks and the 
nervous nellies who keep screaming for us 
to stop the bombing and sit down with the 
Communists.” 

“Oh, those fools. But why are you so up- 
set right now?” 

“Because Hanoi is trying to trick us into 
peace negotiations.” 

“I thought that was what we were going 
for in Vietnam.” 

Don't you see if they're asking for peace 
negotiations that means they’re hurting, 
and instead of letting up on them now, we 
should really start clobbering them?” 

“But we were clobbering them before be- 
cause they wouldn't talk peace with us.” 

“Exactly. We clobbered em before because 
they wouldn't discuss negotiations with us. 
They thought they were winning the war. 
Now that they’re asking for peace, they ob- 
viously don’t think they can win the war, 
and this is the time to let them have it.” 

“But, Joe, what I don’t understand is that 
if we can’t sit down with them when they 
think they're winning the war, and we 
can't sit down with them when they think 
they're losing the war, when the hell can 
we sit down with them?” 

“There is no good time to sit down with 
Hanoi. That’s why we have to keep clob- 
bering them. I have here some captured doc- 
uments which indicate that it was part of 
Hanoi’s master plan that if they couldn't 
win the war, they would sit down with us 
and talk peace.” 

“That’s serious, if true,” I said. 
what’s wrong with it?” 

Walltop seemed exasperated. “Don't you 
understand? All they want is a breathing 
spell from the bombing.” 

“But I thought the whole idea of the 
bombing was to bring the North Vietnamese 
to the conference table.” 

“Sure,” said Wallstop, “but they won't come 
to the conference table unless we stop the 
bombing. So why should we stop the bomb- 
ing to appease them?“ 

“I guess we shouldn't. Then you see peace 
as the biggest danger of the war?” 

“I certainly do. It’s the one thing we 
can’t afford to have. When you start talk- 
ing peace you have to make concessions. 
We're in no position to make concessions 
to the Communists. After all, our obligation 
is to South Vietnam, not North Vietnam.” 

“From what you have said, you really 
can’t have peace talks with the Communists 
even if they ask for it, because if you did 
they would interpret it as a sign of weak- 
ness on our part.” 

“Now you’ve got it,” said Wallstop. “If 
we stop the bombing and sit down with 
them, it will be a moral victory for their 
side.” 

“And if we continue to bomb them after 
they’ve asked for peace it will be a moral 
victory for our side,” I said excitedly. 

Wallstop seemed weary. “It’s so simple. 
Why do I have to keep explaining it to those 
fools all the time?” 


“But 


URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the crisis 
in our cities is a problem affecting every 
citizen and a problem that must be solved 
by innovation and hard work and a con- 
cern for the future as well as the present. 
We must look at existing institutional 
frameworks by which we cope with these 
problems and try to ascertain whether 
these frameworks are aids or impedi- 
ments to solving our urban problems. In 
addition, we must constantly be aware of 
new approaches and new techniques for 
solving urban problems. The Johnson ad- 
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ministration has been in the forefront of 
this dual attack on our cities’ problems. 

Secretary Robert C. Weaver, of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, recently spoke at the Great Issues 
Symposium at Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity in Stillwater. At that time, Secretary 
Weaver discussed the problems encoun- 
tered in attempting to coordinate a com- 
prehensive plan for the betterment of our 
cities. Secretary Weaver emphasized the 
fact that the construction of adequate 
housing and related facilities is but a 
part of the solution to urban problems. 
He stated: 


In order to realize an urban environment 
that is responsive to man’s needs, we must 
identify those needs and develop programs 
to meet them... What we are concerned 
about is the totality of the environment— 
how we relate various parts to each other, how 
we arrange open space, how land is used, and, 
equally important, how these physical aspects 
are coordinated with the myriad of personal 
and human services that urban life requires. 
Thus, we are concerned with physical and so- 
cial, as well as economic planning. 


I believe that my colleagues will fund 
this excellent address of great interest, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROBLEMS OF URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Lecture by Robert C. Weaver, Secretary, 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Great Issues Symposium, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater, Okla., January 
11, 1968. 

SUMMARY 


One questions whether poor people, if they 
had a real choice between the development 
of entrepreneurship in the ghetto or good 
housing soon would choose to delay good 
housing. However, until and unless they be- 
lieve that the prospect for good housing is a 
real one, it is doubtful that they will express 
any choice. 

I do not see the improvement of living con- 
ditions, or job or educational conditions in 
the ghetto, as the creation of a guilded 
ghetto, provided these improvements are co- 
ordinated with effective efforts to remove the 
barriers that confine people to segregated 
areas. Without both, there is no solution. 

I 

Increasingly we are coming to recognize 
that the potential doubling of the Nation's 
population during the next four decades will 
present baffling problems of a quantitative 
nature. We shall have to more than double 
our supply of housing, public facilities, and 
services. Indeed, in light of rising standards 
of living, facilitated by a constantly grow- 
ing GNP, the magnitudes will be much 
greater than most envision today. Unless 
there are surprising reversals of current 
trends, qualitative considerations will be even 
more significant, occasioning inevitable pres- 
sures for additional quantitative growth, 

These considerations, in turn, give rise 
to varied speculations about the form of 
tomorrow’s urban society. There are those 
who see rapid and radical changes in the 
shape, technology, and content of our urban 
future. Others discount such possibilities, 
believing that we shall primarily have big- 
ger—and perhaps better—expressions of the 
patterns that now exist. 

Of course, there are many theories about 
the future of urban America. At one extreme 
is the conviction that our cities are destined 
for destruction. At the other extreme is the 
belief that all we need for their revitalization 
is the will to effect desirable change. Most 
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of those who are concerned about urban cul- 
ture articulate positions that lie between 
these two points of view. 

National policy and community action 
repudiate the notion that we can only be 
passive, accepting the inevitable decline of 
the city. More important, most of us con- 
ceive of urban problems in a broader context 
than the central city alone. We speak of the 
urban complex, envisioning a central city 
or several central cities, surrounding sub- 
urban settlements, and areas which are, or 
will be, in various stages of urbanization. 
Some also express concern about urban-rural 
balance. And a few raise the issue of urban 
land policy, land-use standards, and land-use 
controls. 

Thus, today there is much discussion about 
technological progress, the quality of exist- 
ing and future urban communities, urban 
research and development, and low- and 
moderate-income housing production. In 
what follows, I shall speak to these and 
related issues. 

m 


As we learn from the past, two lessons 
seem to be pertinent. The first is that we 
are capable of great technological advances, 
and the second is that there has always been 
a lag between what man is capable of doing 
and what he elects to do. In the field of hous- 
ing and urban development, for example, 
there is today a shelf of essentially unused 
new concepts, methods, materials and tech- 
niques awaiting wirespread and effective 
application. 

The most obvious reason for this is a se- 
ries of institutional impediments that mili- 
tate against change. There may be a zoning 
regulation which permits only one home per 
acre, a building code that prohibits drywall 
construction, a tax structure that contains 
little penalty for holding land undeveloped 
while waiting for a rise in values, and so 
forth. 

At long last, the Federal Government has 
recognized the importance of these problems. 
Thus the Johnson Administration initiated 
a proposal to deal with them. It found ex- 
pression in the authorization in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1965 and subsequent appropria- 
tion for the HHFA to make a study of build- 
ing codes and their impact on building costs, 
as well as a similar inquiry into housing 
codes, zoning and land-use practices, devel- 
opment standards, and state, local and Fed- 
eral taxes as they affect housing. Pursuant to 
this legislative action, President Johnson ap- 
pointed a National Commission on Urban 
Problems, under the chairmanship of former 
Senator Paul Douglas. The commission is 
charged with the responsibility of conducting 
a study of these problems and making ap- 
propriate recommendations. The Executive 
Director of that body has recently observed 
that “Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion.. . . (the Commission) can make is to 
help create a climate that would allow Amer- 
ican industry to bend its inventive genius 
and its sales genius toward solving the prob- 
lem of a decent home for all Americans,” 

Equally important are economic factors. 
On the drawing board or in the laboratory, 
a prototype structure or method of con- 
struction may suggest that mass production 
would result in significant reduction of unit 
costs. But seldom has this followed in the 
past. Its failure to occur may reflect an in- 
ability to secure a mass market, Occasionally 
the reason for this failure is the disinclina- 
tion of the public to accept the new product 
or the end result of the new method. Thus, 
of those technological “breakthroughs” that 
are structurally feasible and not inhibited 
by institutional impediments, only a small 
number have been economically possible in 
terms of a large enough market to produce 
economies of scale. 

Despite these limitations, it would be 
short-sighted and pessimistic to assume that 
we cannot and will not achieve significant 
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technological advances in housing and other 
forms of construction. If we are able to 
come to grips realistically with institutional 
impediments, and if we allocate reasonable 
resources for research and development, I 
am confident that we can soon arrest the 
trend toward increasing cost of construc- 
tion. In addition, we can, I believe, rather 
quickly provide a better house, or school, 
or other public facility for no higher initial 
and long-term cost than we now pay for a 
lesser product. The long-range possibilities 
are, of course, even more exciting and signifi- 
cant. 
mr 


So far I have concentrated upon our ability 
to provide adequate housing and related fa- 
cilities. My initial concern for this matter is 
inspired by an apprehension lest we become 
so enamored of technological change that we 
ignore other equally important aspects of 
urban growth, And here I associate myself, 
in part, with those who say we need only 
the will to get the job done. Insofar as this 
point of view suggests that we must believe 
that we can have a viable, attractive, and 
meaningful urban America, it is, I believe, 
valid. For what is involved is this: in order 
to realize an urban environment that is 
responsive to man's needs, we must identify 
those needs and develop programs to meet 
them. 

That means that we need to ask what sort 
of an environment is desirable and how can 
we achieve it. Obviously, we are concerned 
with more than better housing—and more 
of it—or better and larger volume of public 
facilities. What we are concerned about is 
the totality of the environment—how we 
relate various parts to each other, how we 
arrange open space, how land is used, and, 
equally important, how these physical aspects 
are coordinated with the myriad of personal 
and human services that urban life requires. 
Thus, we are concerned with physical and 
social, as well as economic planning. We 
need to pay special attention to adequate 
cultural facilities and activities and to archi- 
tectural and site design. A basic element in 
the latter is the flow of traffic—involving a 
balance between mass transit and the auto- 
mobile. Clearly, we have many tools at hand 
to mold a better urban America. With the 
will do so, we shall accelerate the develop- 
ment of additional and more effective instru- 
ments to achieve our objectives. 

On other occasions I have addressed myself 
to the issue of what our urban environment 
might be. Tonight I find it appropriate to 
reiterate what I have said before in this 
connection. The urban America I envision 
would fulfill the Nation’s promise of 1949 to 
provide a decent home in a decent neighbor- 
hood for every American. This means sub- 
stantial eradication of urban slums and 
substandard housing. Incomes of the poor 
would be increased as economic activity 
increases and employment opportunities ex- 
pand. To the degree that housing costs can 
be reduced by both new technology and the 
removal of institutional impediments to new 
approaches, fewer of those who have lower 
incomes will require subsidies to enjoy decent 
housing. But, when the effective demand for 
shelter increases, and even if cost decreases 
there will still have to be a significant in- 
crease in the total subsidies for housing be- 
cause the total needs are so great. 

We have the resources. We can develop the 
technology. We could remove the institu- 
tional impediments. We will need more and 
better research, development, and experi- 
mentation, too. By all of this effort, we can 
reach the national goal. 

Tomorrow's urban American must accept 
open occupancy as a reality. This will involve 
several elements. Low- and moderate-income 
housing will be provided outside the central 
city near the centers of industrial employ- 
ment as well as inside the core areas. All 
housing at all levels of cost will be available 
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to all Americans, Anything less will not only 
subject minority groups to economic exploi- 
tation and limited housing choices, but it 
would continue to be an impediment to their 
achievement of equal employment and edu- 
cational opportunities, and thus their full 
participation in the promise of American life. 

The urban environment which we are ca- 
pable of producing, as the Model Cities Pro- 
gram will demonstrate, would coordinate 
physical and social rehabilitation of the 
urban areas now bound by poverty. The 
ghettos of today, many of which are already 
desirably located sections of our cities, can 
be places where low- and moderate-income 
families can live in dignity, comfort, security, 
and meaningfulness, 

The schools in these areas, instead of be- 
ing custodians, will serve educational needs. 
Other public, business, and community fa- 
cilities will be closely identified with the 
deeper aspirations and needs of those they 
serve, The argument over rehabilitating the 
ghetto versus dissolving it will become 
academic. For, concurrent with rehabilita- 
tion of the urban pockets of poverty, we 
will provide mobility to all elements so that 
those who wish to move from what are now 
ghettos will have that opportunity. 

As a Nation, we will also insist on deep 
concern for the quality of urban life. That 
means, among other things, security for per- 
son and property. It means a respect for 
law and order. But it also means making 
real the promise of equal opportunity for 
all Americans, If we recognize that equal 
justice and equal opportunity are dual im- 
peratives, we will be able to make our streets 
safe for all our citizens. We can do no less. 


Iv 


One basic problem of nurturing a will to 
rebuild our cities and improve the urban 
areas that surround them is the relatively 
modest level of expectation among many of 
our people. This has two primary causes. 
First there is the negative reaction to futur- 
istic proposals—some of which are not yet 
even technically possible. These are often 
shown in elaborate designs that either con- 
fuse or misinform a large proportion of our 
people, They seem so advanced—and so dif- 
ferent from the familiar—as to disturb, and 
even sometimes to frighten, the timid. Or 
they disillusion the practical who know that 
new technology comes into broad and effec- 
tive use only over a relatively long period of 
time and often on a piecemeal basis. 

Concurrently, a second factor is operative. 
Most people conceive of only that which they 
can see or experience. Thus, the idea of a 
“City of Tomorrow” or a new urban environ- 
ment has little meaning for many Ameri- 
cans. To some degree, novel concepts can be 
made meaningful in plans and models; how- 
ever, only a limited number of us can en- 
vision a result from a drawing or its model. 
This is why it is important to emphasize 
demonstrations and experimental projects. 
But for the growth demands of the future, 
the scale of these projects must be ap- 
preciably expanded. 

Perhaps the most significant instrument 
for the testing, demonstrating and ulti- 
mately evaluating new concepts will be the 
construction of entirely new communities. 
This provides a vehicle for detailed plan- 
ning of most aspects of urban life. It also 
affords an opportunity for providing new 
arrangements for urban living. People can 
see what can be done. Their horizons of 
expectation will be raised, and they will 
not only recognize that more is possible for 
urban America, but they will also be 
prompted to demand more of urban 
America. 

The test-demonstration and evaluation 
activity has a fundamental virtue: it repre- 
sents more than promises or vague concepts, 
The promises must be translated into effec- 
tive and acceptable reality. New communi- 
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ties could clearly indicate that new ap- 
proaches and new forms of urban living are 
possible and attractive. At the same time, 
new communities can be laboratories in 
which new concepts could be tested and 
therefore modified according to the reac- 
tions of people living within them. 

No less significant is their potential for 
achieving the acceptance of new patterns of 
living. New communities, of course, should 
be attractive. They should—and can—be so 
designed as to provide an environment in 
which adults find greater satisfactions, and 
children fuller, freer, and safer lives. In brief, 
for a segment of the population, they will 
provide most of the benefits inherent in 
city life and few of its impediments, while 
overriding what many consider the cultural 
sterility of suburbia, In such an environment 
it should be possible to include patterns of 
living that will help achieve economic and 
ethnic diversity—two of the greatest needs 
of urban America. 

Those who sponsor and conceive new com- 
munities face fewer institutional barriers 
than exist in established communities. When 
and as the resulting innovations become 
popular, strong public support will develop 
for modifying laws and removing other im- 
pediments to similar changes elsewhere. 

New communities can, and some already 
are, altering the concept as well as the design 
for urban living. Many people will find them 
attractive. Others will not. Nevertheless, what 
these innovations will say to all of us is that 
man can and has altered his physical and 
cultural surroundings in urban America. The 
new community can demonstrate the advan- 
tages of variety in architectural forms, effec- 
tive mixture of land uses and open space, 
minimizing the journey to work and har- 
monious balance among different income and 
ethnic groups. For almost everyone there 
will be something unique and attractive in 
the new communities, but they can also be- 
come a part of new and existing suburbia 
and ultimately incorporated in the older 
cities where, without their success having 
been demonstrated elsewhere, they would 
not be seriously considered. 

New communities, because of their size 
and scope, provide a setting for advanced 
site and architectural design, At the same 
time they facilitate maximum economies in 
basic facilities, such as water, sewer and 
communication systems, In addition, they 
utilize land that is more remote from popu- 
lation concentrations, and consequently less 
expensive than sites closer to urban centers. 

Until recently, the new community ap- 
proach to urban development evidenced lim- 
ited potential in the United States, Writing 
in 1964, I stated that only one of the new 
communities in planning or execution 
seemed to be facing the social issues of 
urban America, and I said that “some of the 
others are attempting to realize better site 
planning and a full component of commu- 
nity services and facilities, but the vast ma- 
jority appear destined to become country 
club communities for upper-income fam- 
ilies.” 

Since that was written, the new commu- 
nity of Columbia in Maryland has joined 
Reston in Virginia in providing exciting site 
planning, open occupancy, and a degree of 
income diversification, More important, it is 
now apparent that if there are to be new 
communities in this country, there will have 
to be new sources of long-term financing. 
Some forms of Federal financial involvement, 
over and above what now exists, will be re- 
quired. Any such support must require social 
and economic diversification as a condition 
for its availability. 

v 

Of course, we cannot expect new com- 
munities to be the principal source of shelter 
for our growing population or the main 
laboratory for research and development. 
Improving the quality of housing, especially 
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for the poor and the moderate-income, 
largely will take place in the core cities, in 
large part by rehabilitation, and through 
new construction and property transfers in 
the areas surrounding our central cities. At 
the same time, we are required to take a 
fresh look at our current methods, experi- 
ment with new approaches, and constantly 
strive to find new solutions to old problems, 
Thus, research and development are vital— 
not to achieve instant Buck Rogers innova- 
tions but to build upon the existing so as 
to utilize our best technical potential. 

The magnitude of the job ahead—to house 
our people adequately, to provide the facili- 
ties and services they need, and to construct 
new urban settings—is so great that we must 
be perceptively conscious of cost. To the de- 
gree that research and development render 
our efforts more efficient and economical, we 
can accomplish maximum results in a mini- 
mum period. And because we are providing 
facilities and services for people—especially 
those who have been deprived—speed and 
volume are of primary importance. 

When we consider research and develop- 
ment, care should be taken to differentiate 
between the immediate future and the dec- 
ades ahead. What I have said about the 
technology of construction is primarily a 
short-term concept. I emphasize the grad- 
ualness of change in this area because I am 
apprehensive that we may promise too much 
too soon and thereby generate more disillu- 
sionment and disappointment than genuine 
hope. 

There is a relatively new and long-term, 
comprehensive capability in research and de- 
velopment. It not only encompasses con- 
struction, but every element in urban devel- 
opment and housing. Its label usually is 
“systems analysis,” and its principal tools 
and techniques are computers, simulation, 
modeling, experimentation and development. 
These instruments and approaches can fa- 
cilitate scientific, precise, and comprehen- 
sive solutions to urban problems. 

The potentials of these new approaches 
should not be minimized. Neither should 
they be deified. There is no magic in a tool 
or a sharper instrument of analysis, unless 
it is in the hands of an expert who is sensi- 
tive to the limitations of the data and the 
intricacies of the problems. 

Long before there was an emphasis upon 
mathematical economics or an appreciation 
for systems analysis, the social sciences were 
frequently seduced by those who alluded to 
“objective analysis.” Some of us learned then 
that objectivity did not come necessarily 
with quantitative analysis. It is affected by 
the way facts are related and analyzed. In- 
deed, regardless of the analytical tools em- 
ployed, value judgments are involved. The 
data selected, the modes of analysis em- 
ployed, the very problems chosen for study— 
all involve such values, I still want to have 
these values recognized and identified, For I 
agree with the late C. Wright Mills who said 
that “social research of any kind is advanced 
by ideas; it is only disciplined by fact.” 

Thus, if those concerned with urban affairs 
tame the lion of systems analysis, remem- 
bering that it must be programmed care- 
fully and creatively, we shall be able to in- 
augurate a new era of urban research. Then, 
for the first time we will be able to identify 
related and consistent choices, their inter- 
actions, their implications for each other, 
and thus we shall become cognizant of the 
total impact of different combinations and 
permutations of choices. 

This is the promise research and develop- 
ment has for the future. It is a promise of 
unprecedented potential. By utilizing and 
perfecting the potential of the new sciences, 
as we devote a larger share of our resources 
to urban problem solving, we can and will 
extract greater results from those resources. 
This analytical technique will make manage- 
able the will to change our urban environ- 
ment. For the will alone frequently produces 
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a bundle of conflicting finite solutions so 
that good resolve and a dedication to action 
are seriously hampered by confusion and 
inconsistency. 

We need the will to change urban America. 
And we also need more research, greater 
know-how, expanded demonstrations, and 
the prudent adaptation and application of 
systems analysis to urban problems. Fortu- 
nately, we are capable of developing all of 
these required ingredients. 


vI 


The will and the tools can be addressed 
to many problems, They will be aimed at 
poverty where it exists in the core cities 
and at the emerging urbanized areas as 
well as existing suburbia, And, of course, 
in each of these areas, there will be a multi- 
plicity of issues and a complexity of inter- 
relationships between localities, problems, 
and solutions, 

Tonight is not the occasion to attempt a 
comprehensive inventory of the problems, or 
to suggest their solutions. I shall, however, 
by way of illustration, speak of several. The 
first relates to the rehabilitation of our 
urban ghettos, and the second is concerned 
with the problem of urban land policy. Each 
illustrates the complexities inherent in ur- 
ban matters. Rehabilitation raises policy 
questions for race relations and public pol- 
icy in economics, Land policy involves not 
only economic philosophy but tradition and 
governmental responsibility as between the 
states and the Federal Government. 

In recent months, there has seemed to be 
wide acceptance of the desirability of greater 
involvement by private enterprise in provid- 
ing housing for the urban poor. In some of 
the proposals now before us, there is an im- 
plication that the profit motive will be suf- 
ficient to provide a solution. In its simplest 
terms, this seems to imply that private enter- 
prise can, with little or no public assistance, 
provide decent housing for low- and mod- 
erate-income households at a price they can 
afford to pay. 

There is no validity to this notion, And, 
fortunately, most of what is being done 
and seriously considered recognizes this im- 
portant fact. Some form of government sub- 
sidy is needed in order to make it possible 
for the poor to live in decent housing. As 
mentioned before, the amount of that sub- 
sidy will decrease with the efficacy and 
economy of construction. But when there is 
a public subsidy, what happens is this: the 
subsidy transforms the need for housing 
into an effective demand. Under these cir- 
cumstances, private enterprise can produce 
this housing at a profit, since there is a new 
and expanded market that has been created 
with government support. 

To date, the forms of private sponsorship 
have been limited to a non-profit, or a 
limited-profit, or a cooperative body. This 
assures that the subsidies actually will be 
used to keep the rents low and actually 
benefit the low- and moderate-income resi- 
dents rather than simply augment the spon- 
sor’s profits. 

The limited-profit sponsor is attracted to 
the program by the returns he can receive 
on a limited amount of cash outlay. First, 
he can receive a builder’s-sponsor’s profit 
of no more than ten percent of the cost of 
construction, Often this becomes his long- 
term equity investment. On this he receives 
a return of no more than six percent. Also, 
if he is in the higher tax brackets, the possi- 
bilities of rapid depreciation provide a good 
and an immediate benefit to him on a low 
cash investment. Because he can offset net 
book loss in excess of cash income against 
other income, he enjoys a significant tax 
advantage. Finally, as can all sponsors in 
residential property over the term of the 
mortgage, he can accumulate and augment 
equity in real property. 

These potential returns on a relatively 
limited investment are attracting an increas- 
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ing number of competent and reasonably 
efficient developers. Their interest and in- 
volvement has been accentuated by a paucity 
of alternative investment opportunities, re- 
sulting from the general scarcity of mort- 
gage funds. They have also been attracted 
by the positive appeal of relative security in 
a market made possible by below-market- 
interest-rate mortgages or rent supplement 
subsidy. 

Concurrently, the emerging Black Power 
movement has begun to press for a piece of 
the action—or for the entire action. The 
rhetoric of this is mixed in character. Some 
of it demands total concentration on the 
development of entrepreneurship within the 
ghetto. This is Green Power. Some of it is 
an expression of anti-white attitudes. The 
ghetto, it is said, should be rebuilt by black 
men and by black businesses. For those who 
articulate this point of view, white owner- 
ship in the ghetto is a continuation of ex- 
ploitative imperialism. 

In the world of reality, as contrasted to 
the world of rhetoric, the situation is more 
complex. Because of centuries of discrimi- 
nation and institutionalized color patterns, 
both in finance and the building trades, 
there are few Negro entrepreneurs with the 
capital, capacity, and experience to com- 
pete effectively for this type of work. The 
few who have the capacity have to operate 
on a limited scale, and thousands of non- 
white families would have to postpone the 
upgrading of their housing while this seg- 
ment of entrepreneurship is being developed. 

Meanwhile, there has been a slow but sig- 
nificant emergence of non-profit sponsors. 
Some are union groups, many are churches, 
and others are community groups. While a 
few of them develop expertise in construc- 
tion, they do benefit from an opportunity 
for citizen participation in planning, finan- 
cial arrangements, management, and the 
like. Also, they often have taken the lead in 
training and employing indigenous labor for 
construction. 

One of the lessons we have learned in 
the rent supplement and moderate-income 
housing programs is that the more sophisti- 
cated and better financed limited-dividend 
sponsors can and do move more quickly and 
at higher volume than most non-profit 
groups. Thus, if a larger volume of construc- 
tion, quickly initiated and rapidly completed, 
is the goal, the limited-dividend entrepreneur 
is by far the most effective instrument. And 
he can be, as he has been, induced or required 
to hire indigenous labor. 

The problem remains that some in the 
ghetto repudiate him as an outsider. They 
say that black people would rather do with- 
out housing than to have it brought in from 
the outside with the consequence of large 
earnings flowing out of the ghetto. In the 
latter objection, they are on weak ground. 
Unless there were limited-dividend sponsors 
who were residents of the ghetto and who 
also were in the higher-income brackets, 
there would be little return remaining in the 
ghetto beyond the builder’s profit and a 
limited-diyidend on the sponsor’s original 
equity. 

The major inducement to the large-scale 
private profit-interested sponsor to stay with 
the project lies in his tax benefits, not in the 
“earnings” from the project. These tax bene- 
fits, however, vary directly with the size and 
the income of the sponsor. They assume that 
he has income against which to apply the 
generated tax benefits. These benefits would 
not usually help non-profit sponsors. 

There is another issue that merits careful 
consideration. It relates to delaying the pro- 
duction and upgrading of housing while 
entrepreneurship and indigenous sponsor- 
ship (initially largely non-profit or coopera- 
tive) are being developed. One questions 
whether poor people, if they had a real choice 
between the development of entrepreneur- 
ship or good housing soon would choose to 
delay good housing. However, until and un- 
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less they believe that the prospect for good 
housing is a real one, it is doubtful that they 
will express any choice. 

In this area, as with so many other activ- 
ities relating to change in the ghetto, there 
is a tendency to polarize—to speak in terms 
of “either or” alternatives. I do not see the 
improvement of living conditions or job or 
educational conditions in the ghetto as the 
creation of a guilded ghetto, provided these 
improvements are coordinated with effective 
efforts to remove the barriers that confine 
people to segregated areas. Without both, 
there is no solution. 

The same principle applies to the issue of 
entrepreneurship. Housing is needed—now. 
In the general program for rehabilitation 
and construction in the nonwhite pockets 
of poverty we should continue to use the 
tools that will provide the maximum volume 
of decent housing as quickly as possible. This 
means utilization of all sponsorship resources 
currently available. We also must encourage 
non-profit and cooperative sponsors, par- 
tially as a means of spreading ownership and 
citizen involvement. Finally, and this is the 
new and crucial point, there is a need to use 
the new financial tools in the ghettos, not 
only as instruments for training and em- 
ployment of craftsmen, but also as a means 
for training the entrepreneur and teaching 
management skills. The instrument for doing 
this is at hand. It is the Model Cities 
Program. 

The Model Cities Program can develop 
agreements that provide management sup- 
port and training to prepare and aid indige- 
nous contractors and for such contractors to 
participate in a significant share of the work 
to be done. Under the Model Cities Program 
we expect to engender a scale and scope of 
rehabilitation and reconstruction that will 
challenge the capacity of existing resources. 
It will also require the development of new 
and hitherto undeveloped resources, 

Under the Model Cities Program it is pos- 
sible to utilize Federal funds for the training 
required to develop new entrepreneurs, as 
well as new Managers and mechanics. And I 
expect that in many cities the funds will be 
so used. It is my belief, too, that in most 
Model Cities, as planning which includes the 
people in the affected neighborhoods develops 
a better understanding of the available alter- 
natives, there will emerge a demand for a 
balanced housing program. Such a program 
will facilitate rapid upgrading of shelter as 
well as significant training in all phases of 
housing planning, sponsorship, production, 
and management. 

VII 


The problems of our slums and ghettos are 
manifest. They are the consequences of 
years—indeed generations—of discrimina- 
tion, deprivation, and neglect. Paradoxically 
it is this decade, in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been most conscious and active 
in recognizing and dealing with urban pov- 
erty, that has also been the period of greatest 
discontent, disillusionment, and violence in 
the ghetto. In part this reflects the well-rec- 

phenomenon that poverty is fre- 
quently endurable if it is general. It becomes 
most intolerable when there is general afflu- 
ence. This is the economic and social setting 
out of which summers of revolt have har- 
assed our cities, 

While most middle-class Americans deplore 
violence in the streets and find it difficult to 
understand why there are cries of Black 
Power, few fail to comprehend that central 
cities have severe and pressing problems. 
Many long ago fied the core area; others are 
confused; but few fail to recognize that a 
social revolution is in process. They may not 
be prepared to face the necessity for radical 
and curative action, but they do comprehend 
that something has to be done in our central 
cities if urban America is to survive and 
prosper. Thus while there may well be con- 
fusion and resentment, there will also be 
motion. 
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A nation that is to double its population 
in less than half a century has other prob- 
lems as well. Despite the fact that only 
one percent of our land is used for urban 
living, and by the early 21st century only 
two percent will be so used, we do have 
land-use issues. The essence of urban life 
is a concentration of people in a limited 
area. Growth can follow several basic pat- 
terns. It can, as in the past, expand in and 
around existing centers of concentration, or 
it can find expression in new communities 
removed from existing cities. Although, as 
I have said, new communities are both ex- 
citing and vital to our future, most of the 
growth of population will be concentrated 
in areas contiguous to our existing cities. 

Once we recognize this, the question is one 
of how this growth of urbanization will 
occur. There are two basic possibilities. The 
first is a continuation of our previous ex- 
perience. This will mean more uncoordi- 
nated, haphazard scatterization. It will waste 
valuable land, complicate transportation, in- 
volve unnecessary and uneconomic expendi- 
tures for facilites, and duplicate the worst 
features of suburbia. 

But the other alternative begins with an 
awareness of land use, a concern for the 
best possible arrangements for preserving 
open space and developing effective patterns 
of site development. In brief, it recognizes 
that man should and can control his physical 
environment, and develop rational spatial ar- 
rangements. 

When the average citizen drives in Amer- 
ica, observing the broad expanses of space, 
land use does not seem to be a pressing 
problem. Only after he moves out of the 
city and is harassed by rush-hour traffic con- 
gestion, by wells that are dry and septic 
tanks that are wet, does he recognize that 
land-use patterns are important to him. Sub- 
sequently, when he discovers the cost of 
community water and sewer systems and the 
impossibility of mass transit in a scattered 
community, he may wonder if unplanned 
land uses are acceptable. 

But the developer faces these issues much 
earlier. For he must consider land cost. And 
during the last decade he has seen the cost 
of land increase more rapidly than any other 
major component in the cost of new hous- 
ing. Although he may resist the notion of a 
public policy affecting land use, he is appre- 
hensive lest he price himself out of the 
market. 

The truth of the matter is that although 
we have long been an urban Nation, we do 
not have an urban land policy. And in this 
respect we are almost unique among the eco- 
nomically advanced countries. 

As a consequence of this, urban land use is 
haphazard and usually unplanned, The price 
of land for urban use often reflects little in- 
put on the part of the owner but rather the 
presence of people and expenditures for pub- 
lic improvements and services. Standards of 
design for urban development depend upon 
decisions of thousands of entrepreneurs who 
act independently. They are often motivated 
by an urge to maximize profits as quickly as 
possible. Universally they face zoning ordi- 
nances that too often inhibit good design 
and efficient land use. 

What has happened is that we perpetuate 
notions about land and its value that no 
longer have validity. And the matter is fur- 
ther complicated by our structure of gov- 
ernment. Most controls over land reside with 
the states. States are still generally unrespon- 
sive to urban needs. Thus, both because of 
our agricultural tradition about land and 
the rural orientation of many state govern- 
ments, we lack public bodies willing and 
capable of determining urban land policy or 
administering urban land programs, 

We must have an urban land policy. Its 
roots are the requirements of an urban so- 
ciety. It must recognize the key role of plan- 
ning, and it will have to initiate new instru- 
ments. One which seems obvious is some 
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program for advanced acquisition of land. 
This will involve the optioning or purchasing 
of land now unused or in agricultural use 
but clearly destined for urbanization in a 
few years or a few decades ahead. Some would 
be required for public use; a larger amount 
would be needed for housing or expanding 
population. Such advanced acquisition of 
land for urban development by state or local 
agencies would not only facilitate land use 
controls but also come to grips with the mat- 
ter of land price. By early optioning or pur- 
chase of locations required for urban ex- 
pansion, speculative land prices can be 
avoided and the cost of shelter can be re- 
duced. The increase in land value, created 
primarily by social and public action, would 
be passed on to the people who have created 
it. Concurrently, the cost to the taxpayers for 
sites for schools, other public facilities, and 
open space would be appreciably lessened, 
too 


Though logical and economically sound, 
this proposal is fraught with difficulties. The 
first is our long tradition of land tenure, nur- 
tured in an agricultural past and basic to 
our disposition of Federal lands. The second 
is our general attitude toward land—an atti- 
tude which Marion Clausen has aptly de- 
scribed as “the idea of unrestricted land own- 
ership.” This laissez-faire concept not only 
militates against advanced public acquisi- 
tion or optioning of land, but also greatly 
weakens the scope and efficacy of planning 
in this Nation. 

At the same time, we must realize that 
proliferating local governments cannot be 
effective in controlling land use. The Federal 
Government is equally impotent, both be- 
cause of constitutional limitations and tradi- 
tions. Thus, the states are the only instru- 
ment for dealing with the matter. Once this 
is recognized, it seems to me that the Fed- 
eral Government can delineate its role. 

It is one of setting standards, articulating 
objectives, and providing inducements to the 
States. But time is running out. We should 
at once start the discussion, develop the pro- 
grams, and begin the colloquy. 

If we fail to face up to this issue, we shall, 
by default, create unnecessary problems for 
our progeny—problems that they will have 
to face but will find complicated and unnec- 
essarily expensive because of our negligence, 


KIND ONE TO ANOTHER 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, newspaper people are not often 
thought of as sentimentalists or idealists, 
but every so often I spot something 
written by one of them which impresses 
me as so striking a statement of philoso- 
phy that I like to share it with others. 

I put in that class an editorial “Kind 
One to Another,” appearing in the Long 
Beach, Calif., Independent of last De- 
cember 25, and written by Mrs. Virginia 
Kelly, Washington correspondent for 
that paper and others in the State. 

It was intended as a Christmas mes- 
sage, but it is—or should be—just as 
pertinent any other day in the year. 

I ask permission at this point that the 
entire text of the editorial be placed in 
the Recorp as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KIND ONE TO ANOTHER 

“Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free” were the words of Jesus 
whose birth was announced by angels as 
“tidings of great joy.” 

St. Paul said “. .. and where the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

Truth and liberty within God’s laws are 
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basic to the teachings of Jesus, his disciples 
and the Judaic prophets who preceded them, 

We benefit from these concepts because 
we live in a nation “founded under God” by 
men and women nurtured on the Judaic- 
Christian faiths and the scriptures. 

As we rejoice in the holy Christmas fes- 
tival, the USSR has celebrated the 50th an- 
niversary of the Communist revolution. 

Cardinal Vagnozzi (former Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States) has said there is 
no lessening of religious intolerance in Rus- 
sia to Christians and Jews. In October, Alex- 
ander Kerensky, who overthrew the Czar 
and was overthrown by the Bolsheviks, said 
“the time is still distant when Russians can 
breathe without fear.” 

But the Communists have not been able 
to stamp out religion completely or the 
thirst for spiritual and intellectual free- 
dom. In Russia, the Baptist community has 
increased to 25,000. Jews persist in their 
religion. Writers and students say they 
want to read the scriptures and theology. 

Stalin’s daughter, Mrs. Svetlana Alliluy- 
eva, was baptized secretly. She said her faith 
came during years of despair when those 
she loved were liquidated by her father’s 
cruel regime, 

For 3500 years, the Judaic-Christian faiths 
have taught that men are the children of 
God. The Psalms say “Ye are Gods, sons of 
the most high, all of you.” Jesus reaffirmed 
this and said “The scripture cannot be 
broken,” 

This profound revelation gives a noble 
destiny to men in whom and through whom 
God accomplishes great works of love and 
service. 

In St. Paul’s words our Christmas wish 
is that you “be kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another as God, for 
Christ’s sake, has forgiven you.” 


INTERLOCHEN ARTS ACADEMY AND 
NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the State 
of Michigan, long heralded as a leader 
in many fields, recently has become 
widely known for outstanding leader- 
ship in yet another area; namely, the 
creative arts. This prominence largely 
can be attributed to a small, unique 
school located in the Grand Traverse 
area of the State. The Interlochen Arts 
Academy and National Music Camp, 
headed by the highly respected Dr. Karl 
Haas, offers a combination of basic, 
hard-core academics and maximum ex- 
posure to, and participation in, the crea- 
tive arts. 

The majority of the 341 students at 
the academy study some form of music 
as well as drama, painting, and sculp- 
turing. Students consistently have walked 
away with academic honors, including 
two National Merit scholarships, 10 let- 
ters of commendation from the National 
Merit Fundation, and $185,000 in college 
scholarships. 

The Interlochen Summer Music Camp 
was founded in 1928, and the year-round 
academy was founded in 1962. Both be- 
gan as experimental programs and both 
have succeeded admirably. 

Mr. President, I am more than happy 
to offer this tribute to Interlochen. I wish 
to call your attention to a recent 12-page 
article on Interlochen in the January 5, 
1968, issue of Life magazine. 

The article clearly shows that tradi- 
tional education and the arts can be com- 
bined to form a curriculum which comes 
close to producing the complete student. 
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Task unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recor» the Life magazine arti- 
cle about the Interlochen Art Academy 
and National Music Camp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


You're Nor Mape A Lor oF, BECAUSE So Many 
OTHERS ARE Goop, Too 


(By Tom Prideaux) 


At my first dinner at the Student Center, 
where everybody at Interlochen eats, I asked 
a 15-year-old boy at the table if he was a 
musician. He said yes, he practiced plano 
about 90 minutes a day. “Planning to be a 
coricert pianist or a teacher?” I asked. “Oh, 
neither,” he said. “I just like music. I’m 
going to be a doctor.” 

Later, I asked a 16-year-old pianist, who 
had told me she had worked on a Beethoven 
trio for piano, clarinet and cello, if her 
teacher had assigned it. “No,” she said, “a 
friend and I—he plays cello—decided it would 
be fun to work on. He scouted around and 
found a fellow who plays clarinet. Of course, 
our teachers helped us. But it was our own 
idea. We played it first at school recital, then 
they drove us to Kalamazoo to do it on TV.” 

As I went on prying for six days, my ideas 
about Interlochen changed, I had been a high 
school teacher myself for five years, and had 
come with both a built-in interest and a 
built-in skepticism. I sympathized with the 
school’s emphasis on the arts, but suspected 
it might make some students self-consciously 
arty. 

I was wrong. Everybody took the arts for 
granted. So nobody was doing any silly 
preening about being a genius. Chris Bru- 
beck, 15, son of the jazz composer Dave 
Brubeck, put it neatly. “Here the kids are 
interested in the same things I am. And 
that’s really something—after years of being 
called a weirdo because I played bass trom- 
bone.” A girl added, “You get attention here 
from the people you respect. But if you're 
good, you aren’t made a lot of because so 
many other people are good too.” 

Plato said that in education musical 
training is a more potent instrument than 
any other.” Interlochen seems out to prove 
this, In a student body of 341, over 300 study 
some form of music. Besides the big sym- 
phony, there is a band of 78, a choir of 110 
and a busy opera workshop. Music makes the 
school, as one student told me, “a place 
where all ages melt together.” Three grades, 
for example, are represented in a nest of 
flutists in the symphony, where boys and 
girls from Texas, Michigan, Florida and New 
York all toot together. Full symphony con- 
certs are given every two weeks. 

“They learn from each other,” says Con- 
ductor Theo Alcantara, a red-headed young 
Spaniard. “Sometimes a younger student has 
the most technical skill. But by playing next 
to an older student, he learns to concentrate 
and be dependable.” He also learns the mean- 
ing of competition. Any time a pupil wants 
and thinks he deserves a more prominent 
spot in the symphony, he is permitted to 
display his skill before his student peers, 
who then decide if he should be promoted. 
In one year, I-fu Wang, 16, from Taiwan, 
moved from the second violins to first vio- 
linist and concertmaster. Obliged to meet 
professional standards in music, students 
tend to carry this purposeful attitude into 
other fields. 

Thus, in contrast to most U.S. colleges, 
where half the juniors are still painfully un- 
decided about their future, at Interlochen— 
in high school—nearly everyone has already 
picked a career. Naturally, he may change 
his mind as he explores new fields and dis- 
covers new skills. But very few students 
suffer from the goalless blues that torment 
so many of today’s youth. 

Interlochen has drawbacks. It is an iso- 
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lated community, so much so that students 
get an extra-long winter vacation to “rejoin 
the human race.” Tuition is high ($3,100). 
Not all youngsters flourish under the strain 
of continuous competition and the insistence 
on professionalism. But with one teacher for 
every four of them, students are kept under 
warm and constructive surveillance. Inter- 
lochen owes its existence to a line of devoted 
benefactors, Joseph E. Maddy, who founded 
it, was a violinist at 18 with the Minneapolis 
Symphony and later a teacher and organizer 
of student orchestras, On the site of an old 
logging settlement he began Interlochen as 
a summer music camp in 1928 and expanded 
it in 1962 with the Arts Academy. The camp- 
school complex now includes 400 buildings. 
Maddy’s pioneer ardor rubbed off on such 
Midwest Medicis as lawyer Roscoe Bonisteel 
and insurance tycoon W. Clement Stone, who 
drummed up subsidies and scores of scholar- 
ships to keep Interlochen going. Its board of 
trustees and advisers is studded with such 
names as Casals, Copland, Ormandy, Bern- 
stein, Serkin, Stern and Van Cliburn. The 
latter is regarded as something of a local 
saint because he gives an annual concert 
there to raise funds, 

Though Maddy died in 1966, his expan- 
sionist policies survive. Blueprints are now 
drawn and state charter has been obtained 
for a new arts college, to open in the early 
1970s. If enough money can be raised for it, 
it will carry arts training from secondary 
school through college level, and Interlochen 
will truly become the forest of academe. 

As I grew to know Interlochen better, I 
was impressed over and above everything else 
by the natural self-respect and openness of 
the students. The Interlochen pattern ap- 
pears remarkably successful in giving its 
students a serious purpose in life. They are 
permitted to grow up—at no cost of youthful 
verve or fun—unconfused and confident. The 
discipline and responsibilities forced upon 
them by the arts, far from bowing them 
down, seem to be buoying them up. 

I felt this most strongly every time the 
school symphony got together for a rehearsal 
or a performance, the boys with their huge 
tubas slung over their shoulders, the girls 
behind the golden rain of their harp strings 
and all the rest of the mixed crew waiting 
intently for their conductor to lift his baton 
and invite the music. Every young face looked 
rapt and ready as if for a hushed instant 
they had all transcended their youth with- 
out ever losing it. 


COMMENDING PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON ON HIS FULL-EMPLOYMENT 
MESSAGE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it is al- 
together fitting that the first message 
which President Johnson has sent to the 
Congress after his state of the Union 
message is his statement on full employ- 
ment, “To earn a living—the right of 
every American.” For, in truth, we can- 
not in conscience speak of the growing 
affluence of our Nation without recog- 
nizing the fact that there is still unem- 
ployment. It is clear that as a nation we 
must assure each citizen the right to earn 
a living. 

The President points with pride to the 
growth of our present manpower pro- 
gram which covered 75,000 job trainees 
in 1963 and is now an all-inclusive pro- 
gram reaching more than 1 million of our 
citizens. However, it is all too clear that 
this program is not enough. Therefore, 
the President is calling for $2.1 billion 
manpower budget for fiscal 1969, an in- 
crease of 25 percent over fiscal 1968. This 
added investment in humanity will allow 
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us to train an additional 300,000 more 
individuals. 

It is highly laudable that a great bulk 
of these new funds will be utilized in an 
attempt to affect those individuals who 
are now called the hard-core unem- 
ployed. The concentrated employment 
program which is now in operation in 22 
urban and renewal areas will be ex- 
panded, 

Perhaps one of the most imaginative 
features of the President’s message is his 
call for the close cooperation of private 
businesses and the Government. This co- 
operation will utilize the abilities of pri- 
vate industry to train the presently un- 
employed and train them in occupations 
in which there is a needed market. The 
formation of the National Alliance of 
Businessmen under the chairmanship of 
Henry Ford II is a good omen which 
should point the way toward cooperation 
on all levels of government and business, 
with the single purpose of putting peo- 
ple to work. 

I take this opportunity to commend 
the President on his imaginative and far- 
sighted program. One which not only 
seeks to put 100,000 more men and wom- 
en in jobs by 1969, but also projects a 3- 
year program which on completion will 
find 500,000 of the present hard-core un- 
employed trained and working. 

The President’s proposal seeks not to 
hide or smooth over the present plight 
of the unemployed. What it does envision 
is a plan of action which will break the 
cycle of poor education and unemploy- 
ment and assure to all citizens that if 
you are willing to work there is a job for 
you. 

It is my hope that the Senate will take 
note of the President’s message and that 
swift enactment of legislation can be 
achieved. 


HENRY FORD II—BUSINESS AND 
THE NATIONAL LEADER 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, those of us 
who represent Michigan salute President 
Johnson’s choice of Henry Ford II to 
head the Nationa] Alliance of Business- 
men in quest of a half million new jobs 
for the hard-core unemployed. 

Mr. Ford will head a group of business- 
men from leading cities in a national ef- 
fort to place hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed men and women from de- 
prived areas in productive jobs and occu- 
pations in private industry. 

It will be Mr. Ford’s responsibility to 
bring together business and Government 
in a unified campaign to ask private em- 
ployers to hire, train and provide needed 
educational and counseling services to 
the hard-core unemployed, with Govern- 
ment funds paying the extra costs for 
additional services. 

This is not the first time Henry Ford IT 
has answered the call of his President or 
his country for national service. 

We know the great humanitarian work 
of the Ford Foundation. 

Mr. Ford is a member of the Business 
Council and the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Pol- 
icy. He served his country in war as a 
lieutenant in the U.S. Navy. He has re- 
ceived numerous awards for civic and 
humanitarian work. 
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Michigan is proud that President 
Johnson has called on Mr. Ford to lead 
this great Job Opportunities in the Busi- 
ness Sector—JOBS—program. 

I know that the Congress will give Mr. 
Ford and the President their whole- 
hearted support. And I congratulate and 
thank Henry Ford for undertaking this 
most important assignment. 


EULOGY TO DUKE PAOA 
KAHANAMOKU 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, there is great 
sadness and mourning in Hawaii today. 
Duke Paoa Kahanamoku, Hawaii’s most 
famous citizen, has passed away at the 
age of 77. Death came as a result of a 
heart ailment Duke suffered after a fall 
at the Waikiki Yacht Club. 

The tall, bronzed, swimming hero 
symbolized Hawaii to millions around 
the world. He was beloved for his sports- 
manship, his warm, unaffected ways, and 
his genial personality. No one since he 
came to worldwide prominence as an 
Olympic swimming champion in 1912 
personified the Hawaiian Islands as 
colorfully as Duke Kahanamoku did. 

At the time of his death, he was still 
the holder of the unofficial records in the 
50-yard, 100-yard, and 100-meter free- 
style swimming distances at Honolulu 
Harbor he established more than half a 
century ago. The lean, powerfully built 
sprinter was once described by a sports 
writer as a “horse galloping through 
water.” 

He established his Hawaiian swim- 
ming records in 1911, but it was his ath- 
letic feat the following year that cata- 
pulted him to international fame. He as- 
tonished the sports world with his phe- 
nomenal performance in winning a gold 
medal in the 100-meter freestyle compe- 
tition in the 1912 Olympic Games in 
Stockholm. He thereby became Hawaii's 
first Olympic champion. Duke repeated 
this performance in the 1920 Olympics. 
He was winner of more medals in the 
Olympic games of 1924 and 1928. 

Duke Kahanamoku was born in Hon- 
olulu on August 24, 1890. He was given 
his first name by his father, also named 
Duke, who was born while the Duke of 
Edinburgh was visiting Honolulu in 
1869. 

Duke’s ancestry has been traced 
through Princess Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
back to Kamehameha the Great. 

After his sensational Olympic perform- 
ances, Duke did some acting in Holly- 
wood from 1922 to 1930. 

In 1925, he again made the front pages 
when he saved eight persons from 
drowning after their launch capsized at 
Newport Beach, Calif. He was presented 
a medal for his courage. 

In 1934, he was elected sheriff of the 
city and county of Honolulu. His popu- 
larity was such that he was successively 
elected to that office until 1960. Then he 
became Hawaii’s ambassador at large 
and official greeter of the city and 
county of Honolulu—roles for which he 
was a “natural” promoting the charm 
and beauty of his native State as only 
he could have done. 

His hometown chamber of commerce 
conferred on him the Order of the 
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Splintered Paddle in 1956 as Hawaii's 
supreme ambassador of good will. He 
was named American of the Week in 
1952, and Sportsman of the Year in 1964. 

He was named to the Swimming Hall 
of Fame in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., in 1965 
and to the Surfing Hall of Fame at Santa 
Monica, Calif., in 1966. 

Six thousand friends and fans came to 
his 77th birthday party in Honolulu on 
August 24 last year. It was held at Duke 
Kahanamoku’s, the nightclub in Waikiki 
bearing his name. Draped in leis, amidst 
the crowd of admirers, Duke was, as 
always, gracious and smiling. 

Now, 5 months later, Duke is gone. 
But his memory and legend will live 
long in the hearts of the people of Ha- 
waii, whose aloha spirit Duke personified 
at home and abroad with such gracious- 
ness and hospitality to millions. We will 
sorely miss him. 

Ellyn and I join in extending our sor- 
rowful aloha and heartfelt sympathy to 
his devoted wife and helpmate, Nadine, 
and the family. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
article printed in the Honolulu Advertiser 
August 3, 1966, on the occasion of Duke 
Kahanamoku’s 76th birthday anniver- 
sary. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEGENDARY DUKE WILL MARK 76TH BIRTHDAY 
(By Leonard Lueras) 

It’s been a big, busy year for Duke Paoa 

ku 


Duke, the symbol of Hawali to millions of 
persons throughout the world, will be 76 
years old tomorrow. 

In the past year he’s traveled tens of thou- 
sands of miles, carrying the aloha spirit to 
more people than any other individual. 

As he has throughout his adult life, Duke 
spent his 75th year bringing Hawaii the sort 
of publicity that millions of dollars couldn't 
buy. 

Here's a rundown on some of his activities 
during the year: 

He was the first person named to both the 
swimming and the surfing Halls of Fame. 

The Swimming Hall of Fame was opened at 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., last Dec, 28. It in- 
cluded the world’s 20 all-time greatest swim- 
mers—and Duke was No. 1 on the list. 

For the opening ceremonies, Duke was re- 
united with his old Olympic competitor— 
Johnny (Tarzan) Weissmuller. Also on hand 
was former Punahou swim great, actor Buster 
Crabbe. 

They call Duke the “father of surfing” 
because he introduced most of the rest of the 
world to the royal sport of old Hawaii. So 
when the Surfing Hall of Fame opened this 
June in Santa Monica, Calif., Duke again 
was No. 1. 

More than 2,000 surfers, wearing unac- 
customed coats and ties, rose at Santa Mon- 
ica Civic Auditorium to give Duke a standing 
ovation at the ceremonies. 

Following that honor, International Surf- 
ing magazine dedicated its August-Septem- 
ber issue to Duke, calling him “a surfer, who 
by all standards is king.” 

Last September, Duke was guest of honor 
of the City of Huntington Beach, Calif., for 
the third straight year at the U.S. Surfing 
Championships, later telecast throughout the 
country over ABC. 

Last December, the first annual Duke 
Kahanamoku Invitational Surfing Cham- 
pionships were held in Duke’s honor at Sun- 
set Beach. 
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It featured the world’s 24 top surfers. One 
Surfing publication called it “surfing’s great- 
est competitive event ever.” 

CBS showed it in color last Easter Sunday. 
It was estimated that between 40 million and 
50 mlliion persons watched. 

A tobacco company bought 150 tapes of 
the show to present to American servicemen 
overseas. 

The show was re-broadcast last weekend, 
after its nomination for an Emmy award as 
the best special sports production of the year. 

In April, Duke traveled to Houston, Tex., 
with Hawaii surfing greats Paul Strauch Jr, 
and Fred Hemmings Jr. This was for the first 
Houston-Hawaii Surfing Week, and for seven 
days Duke and his companions were Hous- 
ton’s guests. 

They made numerous public appearances, 
including one at the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration facilities as guests 
of the astronauts. 

In May, Duke, Hemmings, Strauch and 
surfer Butch Van Artsdalen represented 
Hawaii in Southern California in the Broad- 
way department store chain's “Salute to 
Hawaii” promotion. 

The chain bought $750,000 worth of Island 
products in what was called “the biggest de- 
partment store promotion ever arranged on 
behalf of Hawaii merchandise.” 

Duke and his companions appeared at 20 
Southern California shopping centers during 
the promotion. Duke presented the mayor of 
each city he visited with a Hawaiian flag. 

When Duke visited Malibu’s surfing beach 
on that trip, he arrived in a Rolls Royce with 
surfboards on the top. This got nationwide 
newsreel coverage and Duke said: “My boys 
and I showed ’em how to go surfing.” 

Duke has been making newspaper head- 
lines for two generations, and the press still 
loves him, 

Jim Murray of the Los Angeles Times wrote 
a nationally syndicated column during 
Duke's Southern California visit in which he 
said: 

“I don’t know who the greatest athlete of 
the half century was, but I know who one of 
them was—a great, lion-hearted old man I 
spoke to, between dozes, at the Ambassador 
(Hotel) the other afternoon.” 

Duke made the Jan. 17 issue of Sports 
Illustrated in an article by Honolulu writer 
Ted Kurrus which was called “The Swim- 
ming Duke of Waikiki.” 

He was mentioned by nationally syndi- 
cated columnists Walter Winchell, Earl Wil- 
son and Herb Caen, 

Duke got a tremendous ovation when he 
appeared on the Ed Sullivan TV show in New 
York last January, The show has twice been 
broadcast nationally, Duke also appeared on 
Arthur Godfrey’s radio program on his New 
York trip. 

In March, when entertainer Don Ho made 
his first Mainland appearance at Hollywood's 
Cocoanut Grove, Duke went along. He was 
introduced nightly to sellout crowds. 

One night, Duke wrapped his suit coat 
around his waist in place of a grass skirt and 
danced the hula for the Grove audience. A 
photographer got a picture that moved all 
over the world via United Press Interna- 
tional, 

But one of the top news pictures of the 
year was taken last May 3 when Duke did 
another hula—this time with the Queen 
Mother of England. 

Photographer Werner Stoy got the picture 
when Duke gave Her Majesty a quick hula 
lesson during her stop-over at Honolulu In- 
ternational Airport. 

That photograph made front pages all over 
the world—a priceless bit of Island publicity. 

Duke became a political campaigner this 
year—tfor a few days. He announced that he 
would be a Republican candidate for Heu- 
tenant governor. 

That made more nationwide headlines, 
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even though Duke stepped gracefully out 
of the political arena shortly after. 

Duke has become an ambassador-at-large 
for Hawaii, The Waikiki nightclub bearing 
his name is one of the most successful in 
the country. It’s a tourist “must.” 

Despite the recent airline strike, which cut 
the number of summer visitors to Hawaii, 
there always were double lines of persons 
waiting to get into Duke's. 

Duke’s name is on numerous surfing and 
clothing items distributed internationally— 
surfboards, tennis shoes, bathing suits, 
sports-wear. 

Honolulu author Joe Brennan has just 
written Duke's biography, “Duke of Hawail.” 
Several Hollywood producers are interested 
in doing a movie of Duke's life. 

During his 75th year, Duke crowned beauty 
queens, attended banquets, helped land a 
marlin in the annual Billfish Tournament in 
Kona, became honorary district commodore 
in the Coast Guard, and was the recipient 
of the State’s first Medicare card. 

Because Duke is so active, many people 
forget that he had a serious heart attack in 
1955, was treated for gastric ulcers in 1962 
and had a blood clot removed from his brain 
that year. 

But today his health is considered excel- 
lent. He’s up early every day, and by 6:30 
a.m. he can be found in Top’s on the Ala 
Moana eating breakfast. 

Then he’s off to the Waikiki Yacht Club, 
where he likes to spend the day on his 28- 
foot power boat, the Nadu K II. The name of 
the boat combines his first name with that 
of his wife of 26 years, Nadine. 

Tomorrow afternoon, between 300 and 400 
of the thousands of close fends Duke has 
made over the years will attend a luau in his 
honor at his nightclub. 

Duke isn't a big talker, so he probably 
won’t be making much of a speech at his 
birthday luau. He'll probably dip into a 
massive bowl of poi, ruminate a few seconds 
on his busy life, then repeat one of his fav- 
orite philosophies: 

“T never have any plans; just go by ear.” 


RHODE ISLAND SBA OFFICE BEST 
IN NATION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on January 
11, 1968, the Providence regional office 
of the Small Business Administration 
celebrated its 10th anniversary. Although 
I was not able to attend the anniversary 
banquet because of a longstanding com- 
mitment, I sent my best wishes to this 
gathering of civic and business leaders 
by way of a member of my staff who rep- 
resented me there. 

The history of the Rhode Island Small 
Business Administration office over the 
past 10 years has been in effect the his- 
tory of Rhode Island for an SBA’s Provi- 
dence office has grown in its assistance 
program to Rhode Island small busi- 
nessmen, so has the economy of Rhode 
Island grown and flourished. 

I suggest to SBA that if its national 
program for helping small businessmen 
were carried out with the same human 
compassion, sympathy, and efficiency as 
is rendered by the Providence regional 
office, SBA would clearly fulfill the man- 
date of Congress to assist the small busi- 
nessman. The Providence SBA office to 
my mind, is a model, and the national 
administration would do well to emulate 
its method of operation. For instance, 
during the past 10 years, the Providence 
SBA office has loaned $48.9 million, and 
the record of losses has been only $867,- 
700. This is a loss ratio of 1.77 percent 
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which compares most favorably with the 
SBA national average of 2.65 percent. 

The Rhode Island SBA office is noted 
for its teamwork and efficiency and it 
has been unusually fortunate in that it 
has had two great team captains, An- 
thony Stasio, and Charles Fogarty, both 
of whom have had the excellent service 
of Frank Parnell, chief of the financial 
assistance division. 

Mr. President, I could discuss at great 
length the accomplishments of this office 
and of the men in it, but rather than do 
this, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article writ- 
ten by Joseph L. Goodrich and published 
in the Business-Finance-Industry section 
of the Providence Journal of December 
31, 1967. 

The article is entitled “SBA Injects 
$48.9 Million Into Rhode Island Econ- 
omy in 10 Years” and aptly tells the 
Rhode Island SBA story. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SBA INJECTS $48.9 MILLION INTO RHODE 
ISLAND ECONOMY In 10 YEARS 


(By Joseph L. Goodrich) 


Ten years of the U.S. Small Business Ad- 
ministration in Rhode Island adds up to a 
48.9 million dollar injection into the state's 
economy and more. 

All this would haye sounded pretty far- 
fetched on Jan. 2, 1958, when the Small 
Business Administration, with tongue in 
cheek, established a full-time Rhode Island 
field ofice in a 309-square-foot two-room of- 
fice, manned by a manager and a girl clerk, 
at 57 Eddy St. in downtown Providence. 

Today that small start has bloomed into 
a full-fledged regional office, manned by a 
staff of 36 persons and occupying 6,200 
square feet of office space on two floors in 
the Eddy Street office building. 

The SBA and the Rhode Island community 
will mark the accomplishments of that office 
with a 10th anniversary program which will 
include a reception and dinner on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 11 and all-day Community 
Economic Development Conference on Jan. 
12. 

MOOT TO ATTEND 


One of the principal participants in the 
two-day celebration will be Robert C. Moot, 
who, as administrator of the U.S. Small Busi- 
ness Administration, heads the entire na- 
tional operation of the SBA. 

There was a time when the full-time SBA 
office in this state was regarded as an experi- 
ment at the most. There were those who 
would have given it less than a 50-50 chance 
of survival. And others had argued that 
there was no justification for establishing 
the office in the first place. 

Prior to Jan. 2, 1958, applications for SBA 
loans from Rhode Island small business firms 
had been processed through the SBA’s Bos- 
ton regional office, and the record of Rhode 
Island participation in the loan program was 
not a good one. 

The Eisenhower administration had estab- 
lished the Small Business Administration 
as a federal agency in July, 1953, and in the 
next four and a half years, through 1957, the 
Boston regional office approved only 21 regu- 


lar loans aggregating $1,462,600 for Rhode 
Island small business firms. 


Then the Rhode Island field office swung 
into action. In 1958, its first full year of op- 
eration, it approved loans totaling $2,186,000 
for 101 small businesses. In the four years, 
1958 through 1961, the office swept away the 
remaining cobwebs of doubt and criticism by 
processing 330 loans for an aggregate of 
$8,868,345, 
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Over the 10 years, loans approyed under 
the regular lending program totaled $42,056,- 
038 for 1,360 Rhode Island area small busi- 
ness firms. Many of these loans were made 
directly by the SBA, others were made by the 
agency in participation with a bank, and a 
number carry only an SBA guarantee of up 
to 90 per cent of the principal which Is ad- 
vanced by a bank. 

Activities of the regional office also include 
other phases of the SBA lending program. In 
the 10 years, it has processed approvals for 
$4,087,300 in disaster loans for 330 firms; 
$2,003,500 in displaced business loans for 20 
companies, and $504,100 in economic oppor- 
tunity loans for 59 small businesses in low 
income areas. 

The somewhat astounding record estab- 
lished by the SBA's Rhode Island field office 
in those early years was the work of An- 
thony S. Stasio who took charge of the office 
on its opening day as the Rhode Island SBA 
field representative. From the beginning, Mr. 
Stasio’s philosophy had been that the SBA 
program had to be sold to Rhode Islanders, 
and he did exactly that. 

Mr. Stasio organized his own public rela- 
tions and promotional program directed and 
staffed by himself in the early years. He told 
the SBA story through the newspapers, 
through personal speaking assignments be- 
fore service clubs and businessmen's groups, 
and he talked up the program to banking of- 
ficials. The effort paid dividends in the form 
of a rapid buildup in loan applications. 

The Washington administration of the 
SBA didn’t turn its back on this personal 
achievement. Although Mr. Stasio is a Re- 
publican and was appointed by a Republi- 
can administration, he was plucked from his 
Rhode Island post, then SBA regional direc- 
tor for the state, and was brought to Wash- 
ington by a Democratic administration to 
serve as SBA director of the Office of Business 
Assistance, Today he is director of the SBA’s 
Office of Economic Development, 

In September, 1965, Charles J. Fogarty, 
brother of the late Congressman John E, 
Fogarty, became the SBA’s Rhode Island re- 
gional director, and he has kept the office 
on the move. He picked up where Mr. Stasio 
left off. He continued programs already 
started, enlarging on some, and added some 
programs of his own as the office continued 
to increase the scope of its services to small 
business. 

Under Mr. Fogarty's direction, the man- 
agement and procurement assistance pro- 
gram has been expanded substantially. Since 
November, 1965, it has been headed by 
Charles F. McGinley, senior business and 
industry specialists, and a second man, Wil- 
liam Lynch, was added to the staff last April. 

Since this expanded program was launched 
more than two years ago, the management 
assistance section has provided counseling 
for 850 small businessmen and has aided 
170 businessmen with problems involving 
qualifying and bidding for work involved 
in government procurement contracts. 

Whereas Mr. Stasio’s staff used to take time 
from its other functions to develop and 
conduct seminars and workshops for small 
businessmen, this now has become the re- 
sponsibility of the management and procure- 
ment assistance staff. Last year, this unit 
conducted three one-day workshops and five 
seminar programs, each of which involved 
one night a week sessions extending over 
seven or eight weeks. The latter were con- 
ducted in cooperation with local business or- 
ganizations and educational institutions. 

One of the longest of these seminar 
courses, & 16-week program in small business 

ent, will begin in February at 
Rhode Island Junior College. 

One of the indispensable ingredients in 
the management assistance program has 
been the SBA’s Service Corps of Retired Ex- 
ecutives (SCORE), a program established na- 
tionally by the SBA in October, 1964, while 
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Mr. Stasio was still regional director of the 
Rhode Island office. 

Rhode Island was one of the first states 
to organize a SCORE unit. Providence Chap- 
ter 18 was formed on Oct. 6, 1964 and con- 
sisted of 16 retired business executives who 
agreed to volunteer their services to aid small 
businesses with management problems. 

The SCORE program has grown since. 
Chapter 13 has 32 members, and last May 
Newport Chapter 139 was organized and now 
has nine members. These volunteers assist 
small business management in solving the 
whole gamut of business problems, asking 
only a nominal sum for expenses, Their 
time is given free. Some do not even charge 
for expenses. 

They cover everything from the casual, 
informational interview to setting up a com- 
pletely revamped office system. They assist 
with production, accounting, purchasing and 
marketing problems, write personnel man- 
uals, assist with time studies, costing, plant 
relocation studies, and even have been known 
to do the hiring for a small firm. 

Joseph G. E. Knight, retired store super- 
intendent for Sears, Roebuck & Co. where 
he was employed for 36 years, is chairman 
of Chapter 13. He reported that SCORE 
volunteers have handled 447 cases since the 
program’s inception. Of that number, only 
18 cases or four per cent wound up as busi- 
ness failures. 


SERVE IN WORKSHOPS 


He noted that the 32 members of Chapter 
13 have a collective experience in business 
management equivalent to 2,000 years, They 
are also using it in other ways to help small 
businessmen. They serve as non-paid in- 
structors in SBA workshops and seminars 
and recently four Rhode Island SCORE mem- 
bers flew to Alaska where they served as 
full-time SBA employes in processing disaster 
loans for small businesses hurt by the Fair- 
banks flood. SCORE also mans a desk at the 
SBA office each working day afternoon. 

The local regional office has been actively 
involved in the SBA’s economic opportunity 
loan program since early 1966. Initially loans 
were screened by the Providence Small Busi- 
ness Development Center, but since the end 
of 1966, the SBA office has handled the en- 
tire process and has expanded the target 
area from Providence to the entire state. 

Recently the office launched an “operation 
outreach” program under which teams of 
SBA staffers have visited small businessmen 
in low income areas in Woonsocket, Pawtuck- 
et and Providence to explain to them the op- 
portunities available to them under the eco- 
nomic opportunity loan program. 

Office staffers also are continuing the ag- 
gressive promotion which was started by Mr. 
Stasio in 1958. For the past three years, the 
office has sponsored a circuit rider program 
in which staff members set up shop for a 
given day in Westerly, Woonsocket, Newport 
and Pawtucket to assist businessmen with 
loan applications, management assistance 
and procurement problems. 


SPEAKING BUREAU SET UP 


The office has established a formal speak- 
ing bureau consisting of staff members and 
SCORE volunteers who accept assignments 
to speak about SBA programs before busi- 
ness organizations and civic groups. In 1967 
the bureau filled 55 different requests for 
speakers, 

Over the last 10 years, this total effort has 
had an extremely salutary effect on the busi- 
nessman’s image of the SBA loan program. 
Today it is considered smart business for a 
small firm to obtain an SBA 5½ per cent 
loan, but it wasn’t always that way. 

Back in 1958 and for several years after 
that, the SBA loan was looked upon in this 
state as something a firm would get as a last 
resort. For some firms, an SBA loan seemed 
to imply in some way that the borrower was 
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on the ropes, and they were reluctant to be 
identified with such a loan because of this. 

Then in September, 1963, the SBA intro- 
duced the four per cent loan for small busi- 
nesses located in labor surplus areas. The 
Providence-Pawtucket standard statistical 
area, which includes most of Rhode Island, 
qualified in this respect and suddenly the 
opportunity was opened up for small busi- 
nesses to obtain business loans at a highly 
favorable interest rate. 

From that time until November, when the 
program was discontinued, the SBA, loan be- 
came much sought after and anyone who was 
successful in obtaining one was regarded as 
rather astute in his business dealings. 

Missionary work conducted by the local 
SBA office to build the program’s image also 
was aided by the solid performance of the 
program itself. 


LOANS PROMOTE GROWTH 


Small business firms used the loans to pro- 
mote their growth. Most of them, from 75 to 
80 per cent, according to Mr. Fogarty's esti- 
mate, grew sufficiently in size and credit to 
qualify for bank loans. The SBA does not ad- 
vance loans to firms unless they cannot ob- 
tain them elsewhere. Mr. Fogarty noted that 
very few of the SBA borrowers in Rhode Is- 
land come back for a second loan. 

Banks, too, have found the SBA loan par- 
ticipation and guarantee programs more at- 
tractive as time has moved on. During the 
first five years of local SBA office activity, the 
percentage of bank participation in these pro- 
grams was 33 per cent. In the last five years 
it has climbed to 40 per cent. 

And for the die-hards who, after 10 years 
of this high level performance of the SBA 
program in this state are still unconvinced, 
Mr. Fogarty has a coup de grace. He reports 
that on the aggregate amount of 48.9 million 
dollars loaned over the 10-year period, the 
loss has been only $867,700. 

That's a loss ratio of 1.77 per cent which is 
pretty fair for the high risk lending business 
the SBA does. It compares with an SBA na- 
tional average of 2.65 per cent. 


AMERICAN AID PROGRAMS ABROAD 


Mr. McGEE. Sometimes, Mr. President, 
it seems to be open season on the various 
efforts of the United States to help un- 
developed areas of the world to partici- 
pate in the 20th century’s blessings. 

However, on occasion we find reported 
in our press media examples of the effec- 
tiveness of American programs abroad. 
A case in point is to be found in the 
January 17, 1968, Washington Daily 
News, in an article entitled “Children 
Turn the Other Cheek for a Kiss,” by 
Virginia Prewett. It is a report of Mrs. 
Frances Humphrey Howard's trip 
through seven Latin American countries. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
this article in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHILDREN TURN THE OTHER CHEEK FOR A 

Kiss 


(By Virginia Prewett) 

“Women in Latin America, especially those 
in the labor unions and the rural villages, 
are at last being brought into the Twentieth 
Century.” 

Mrs. Frances Humphrey Howard, the Vice 
President’s sister and a career sociologist 
with AID, brings this news back from a five- 
week, 5000-handshake trip thru seven Latin 
American countries. Mrs. Howard lives at 
2638 Beechwood Place, Arlington. 

“When I remember how things were when 
I made the same trip in 1963, the difference 
is remarkable.” 
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In Mexico, Panama, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, 
Argentina and Uruguay, Mrs. Howard visited 
more than 150 schools, rural villages, civic 
organizations, labor unions, children’s clinics, 
vocational training schools, hospitals, com- 
munity centers, a children’s art exhibit and 
even one small-depositors’ savings bank. 

An AID official since 1960, she traveled to 
intensify liaison between AID programs and 
voluntary organizations, In Uruguay, she also 
attended a conference of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women. 

“The trained and educated people, espe- 
cially women in the middle and upper in- 
come brackets, have an obvious awareness 
now of the misery around them,” she said in 
an exclusive interview. “I found a new con- 
science among the people who can help the 
most.” 

To illustrate, she said that women in the 
middie and upper classes used to help small 
private charities, often connected with family 
businesses, 

“Today they are organizing national groups 
of voluntary organizations and working with 
Official agencies,” she said. “They are trying 
to multiply their effectiveness and see the 
full scope of their task.“ 

When Argentines at Rosario, capital of a 
grain-producing region, learned she was to 
visit there, 250 officials of 40 civic organiza- 
tions insisted on presenting her with reports 
of their attack on social problems. 

They wanted to make it known to the 
people of the U.S., thru the Vice President’s 
sister, that Argentines are doing something 
about their region’s under development. 

The Argentines are also anxious for their 
grain-producing country to take part in the 
War on Hunger, they told her. She says that 
Argentina, one of the few Latin American 
countries with a Women’s Bureau in its 
Labor Department, is a leader in attacking 
the problem that affect women and children. 

In Peru, the U.S. visitor received an ovation 
from 1500 women workers meeting under the 
auspices of the American Institute for Free 
Labor Development. At other meetings with 
women's union groups, the Latin Americans 
crowded to shake her hand. 

Chile’s rural adult education is tremen- 
dous”, reports Mrs. Howard. “We have no 
better reinforced learning programs in the 
U.S. You should see the excitement on the 
faces of the rural women when they learn 
to recognize words.” 

In land-locked Bolivia, where many coun- 
try people live in Stone Age conditions, Mrs. 
Howard found great receptivity to commu- 
nity and farm improvement methods from 
the U.S. 

“One young Bolivian, Leonardo Osco, in 
1965 took a short training course under a 
National Farmers Union-AID program at Wil- 
mar, Minnesota,” she said. “He has since 
organized 21 of the 24 farmers of his village, 
Pircuta, into a 4H-type group. They showed 
me with pride six new and better homes built 
on the ‘barn-raising’ principle. 

“They've built a sheep dip, improved pas- 
tures, dug wells, added a school classroom. 
The community is boot-strapping itself for- 
ward two centuries in time.” 

At Pircuta, Frances Howard impulsively 
kissed one school child—and then had to 
kiss all 150 gathered to greet her. “On both 
cheeks,” she said. “That’s 300 kisses.” The 
children loved it. 


PRESIDENT LAUNCHES EFFORT TO 
UNLOCK SECRETS OF SEA, MOVES 
TO PROTECT THE AMERICAN CON- 
SUMER 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in his elo- 
quent state of the Union address to the 
American people, President Johnson is- 
sued two calls which I think are of par- 
ticular importance—one a national, the 
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other an international appeal: one to the 
maritime nations of the world to join the 
United States in launching an interna- 
tional era of oceanographic exploration, 
the other to implore Congress to act on a 
number of proposals to protect the Amer- 
ican consumer. 

President Johnson has consistently 
championed the exploration of the un- 
known depths at our feet—as well he 
should. Life began in the sea and the key 
to man’s survival on earth may ulti- 
mately depend on it. 

The sea holds the key to our weather 
and storm predictions—so vital to saving 
lives and property from the ravages of 
nature. The oceans can be used to irri- 
gate the parched lands of the world, as 
the President has already proposed in 
his water for peace program. 

The ocean bottoms contain the energy 
to drive the wheels of civilization, even 
after our supply of fue] and minerals is 
depleted on earth. Most important, the 
sea must be explored for the limitless 
food supply it masks beneath its waves. 
The key to the world’s dramatic battle 
to find enough food for its exploding pop- 
ulations may lie on our ocean floor. 

Thus, the United States and the other 
nations of the world can ill afford to de- 
lay. Future generations will be indebted 
to us—and to our President—if we search 
the vast uncharted depths. 

Just as we must employ oceanographic 
research to help insure the survival of 
man on earth, so too, we must act imme- 
diately to protect our own consumers at 
home. 

No other President has done more than 
Lyndon Johnson has for the American 
consumer. But the President recognized 
in his address that much remains to be 
done to free the marketplace of fraud, 
and he proposed bills to insure this end. 

Wholesome fish and poultry measures; 
an automobile insurance study; a home 
improvement protection proposal; a ra- 
diation hazards program; and the cre- 
ation of a Consumer Council are all evi- 
dence of the President’s great interest in 
defending the American purchaser from 
sharp practices and hazardous products. 

Congress could do no greater justice 
to the President's great state of the Union 
address than to give immediate atten- 
tion—and overwhelming approval—to 
these vital consumer measures. I, for one, 
will do my part. 


FORMER PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
AND THE ABM 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, former 
President Eisenhower’s attempts to neu- 
tralize the proposed anti-ballistic-missile 
system as a potential campaign issue 
shall bring cheers from those who seek 
to curtail the arms race. 

In a magazine statement, General 
Eisenhower said that Secretary McNa- 
mara was right when “he minimized the 
need for the thing—that the best defense 
is a perfect offense and we've got that.” 

The administration, I said in a speech 
back in October, has designed the “thin” 
ABM system more to head off political 
criticism than incoming rockets. 

We could no more expect a thin string 
of defense bases to stop a massive nuclear 
onslaught from Russia than we could 
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hope to see the Scott tissue absorbent test 
slow down Niagara Falls. 

I believe then—and still do—that the 
system could do more to endanger world 
peace than preserve it. 

Rival countries will always be suspi- 
cious, always be competitive and always 
be willing to spend more—no matter how 
wasteful or useless to outdo each other. 
What then is to stop a “thin” system of 
antiballistic-missile bases from becoming 
thicker—making it necessary to stock- 
pile more weapons to penetrate the new 
defense? 

Fortunately for this Nation, the Eisen- 
hower statement may take the ABM 
proposal out of the political arena. Hope- 
fully, Democrats no longer need it to 
thwart a possible antiballistic-missile 
gap campaign issue. And the Republicans 
may no longer find it politically expedi- 
ent to criticize the lack of one. 

At this point in my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert an editorial 
from the New York Times with which I 
wholeheartedly agree. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EISENHOWER ON ANTIMISSILES 


Former President Eisenhower’s criticism 
of the “thin” antiballistic-missile system 
(ABM) which Washington has set out to 
build gives the Administration an oppor- 
tunity to slow down the arms race, make a 
substantial budget saving and free funds 
for underfinanced social programs. 

President Johnson’s September ABM de- 
cision, as we noted then, was “designe. for 
defense against the Republicans as much as 
against the Communist Chinese.” The Eisen- 
hower statement would now make it diffi- 
cult for any Republican candidate to attack 
an Administration move for postponement 
and reevaluation of this $5-billion venture, 

“I tend to agree with [Secretary of De- 
fense] McNamara when he minimized the 
need for the thing,” General Eisenhower 
was reported as saying by Vista magazine, 
the bimonthly of the United Nations Asso- 
ciation. It won't appreciably improve our 
defensive posture. And anyway, it’s still axi- 
omatic that the best defense is a perfect 
offense. We've got that. 

The power of the American offense, in 
fact, is about to take a quantum jump. 
New multiple-warhead missiles will each be 
able to carry five or ten or more hydrogen 
bombs, all separately targeted. Moreover, as 
the Defense Department has just revealed, 
these warheads will be “far more accurate” 
than those of present missiles, assuring much 
more destruction per warhead, 

This development, which Russia is ex- 
pected to match, renders obsolete all known 
antimissile systems as a defense against a 
Soviet or American saturation attack, Effec- 
tive defense cannot be bought even with 
the $20-billion to $40-billion heavy ABM 
system which General Eisenhower fears will 
be the likely outcome of initiating a “thin” 
system. 

The strategy of deterrence thus remains 
effective against the Soviet Union and can 
be expected to dissuade China as well from 
nuclear attack. The price of a thin ABM 
system may well be a dangerous new spiral 
in the nuclear arms race with Russia. That 
might sidetrack, before negotiations have 
even been engaged, any possibility of a 
Soviet-American agreement to limit both 
offensive and defensive missiles. 

It is an open secret in Washington that 
Secretary McNamara was against starting 
down this road until he was overruled in 
September by a President who feared Re- 
publican exploitation of the “ABM gap” in 
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1968. General Eisenhower's forthright state- 
ment now makes it possible to take the ABM 
issue out of the campaign and to settle it on 
its technical merits after the election. That 
opportunity must be seized in the interest 
of true national security. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on Sunday, 
January 21, the Washington Post pub- 
lished an article entitled “Government 
and the Arts,” written by Richard L, 
Coe. I ask an unanimous consent that 
the article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GOVERNMENTS AND THE ARTS 
(By Richard L. Coe) 


On the Sunday nearest to Jan. 20—presi- 
dential anniversaries—this column has the 
habit of noting relationships between the 
Government and the performing arts. 

Not so many administrations ago the topic 
would hardly make a column, Now the rela- 
tionships are so widespread that several peo- 
ple could spend all their time keeping track. 

Some of this is highly visible. The steel 
girders over the Kennedy Center’s concert 
hall are so advanced that a “topping” cere- 
mony will be held on Jan. 29. This week be- 
gins a series of ceremonies reopening Ford’s 
Theater as a “living museum,” culminating 
on Lincoln’s Birthday—Feb. 12—with a pro- 
duction of “John Brown’s Body,” which will 
institute three months of repertory by the 
National Repertory Theater. 

This past year has brought creation of the 
American Film Institute, a non-govern- 
mental offspring of the National Arts Coun- 
cil, which has been active in a rich range of 
the arts. The Council probably could well 
benefit from a full-time historian. 

The Smithsonian, these days, is moving 
from the attic to all over its big, green lot. 
Heading its division of performing arts, 
James R. Morris last summer offered the 
institution’s first Festival of American 
Folklife. There was a Christmas festival and 
now there are plans for a spring program 
recreating the trial of Socrates and a psyche- 
delic offering based on Schoenberg's “Pierrot 
Lunaire.” Dependent on fund-raising is a 
Sound and Light program for the Mall in 
the spring of 1969 and a National College 
Drama Festival drawn from regional com- 
petitions around the Nation. 

In the traditional government depart- 
ments, Interior’s role is distinctly on the 
rise. It owns the oldest Federal stage in the 
land, the Sylvan Theater on the Washington 
Monument grounds, where it co-sponsors the 
annual offerings of the Washington Shake- 
speare Festival. To Interior, also Irvin and 
Israel Feld pay rent for their summer pro- 
grams at Carter Barron Amphitheater. With 
Ford’s Theater soon to be a professional 
stage, Interior is looking ahead to Mrs. 
Jouett Shouse’s gift of Wolf Trap Farm as 
a performing arts center. 

The Department of Defense continues to 
send performers to troops abroad and, by 
tradition alas, seems to keep to a fairly low 
level. One does not hear of distinguished 
actors playing Shakespeare or Sherwood or 
Wilder to the troops. 

The State 5 cultural exchange 

program continues to operate on a static 
budget. With a new Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge —and from Rep. Rooney’s 
Brooklyn —perhaps that powerful Congress- 
man can find some values in professional, 
mature distinctions. 

Finally, there is the Title III program of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. This, the most far-reaching, is prob- 
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ably the most important phase of Govern- 
ment in the arts for it is addressed to the 
American future, not the immediate audi- 
ence. Its grants, affording a few appearances 
at schools by individual performers, even 
full seasons by full companies, are addressed 
to informing the young, allowing choices to 
be made in young minds, creating the fu- 
ture’s scale of taste. 

Even in this skeletal listing, some specific 
facts and conclusions are clear. 

As detailed more specifically last year, the 
present Administration has contributed not 
simply more than any other, but more than 
all the previous Administrations combined, 
to governmental activities in the arts. 

Almost all of these government-arts rela- 
tionships are activated by other collabora- 
tors. Typical of our evolutionary way of life 
are “matching funds,” by which A guaran- 
tees X if B will give Y if C will produce Z. 

Thus, we have the Lincoln Life Insurance 
Company of Indiana backing the National 

Theater of New York and North 
Carolina for Interior’s Ford’s Theater. We 
have Health, Education and Welfare spon- 
soring the State Theater of Florida with 
the understanding that it is a pump-prim- 
ing operation for eventual county support. 
Without Roger Stevens’ canny knowledge to 
match a congressional appropriation through 
foundations, private sources and foreign gov- 
ernments, the Kennedy Center couldn’t be 
happening. And without gifts the Smith- 
sonian’s Sound and Light will be neither 
sounded nor lighted. 

In sum, within the past four years a revolu- 
tion has occurred in the relationship of arts 
and government. It could not have hap- 
pened without the cooperation of other 
sources and it cannot be sustained without 
the grassroots action. 

It is only sensible to admit that some of 
the roots will wither and that great trees 
cannot have instant growth. One need be 
neither pessimist nor optimist to r 
that the Johnson years have created a wholly 
new relationship between arts and govern- 
ment. Approve or disapprove, partake or 
abstain, the situation from 1964 to 1968 has 
been permanently 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Mr. Coe has, 
in a few columns, succinctly spoken of 
the many successes achieved through 
government support of artistic endeavors. 
With the passage of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 and its 
innovative title III, then the passage of 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities Act of 1965, which estab- 
lished the Endowment for the Arts, the 
full support of the Federal Government 
was brought to bear on the fostering of 
the arts in our country. The initial 
Moneys appropriated were not large; 
however, they have been wisely used as 
seed money and have nurtured great 
achievements. These funds have, I be- 
lieve, served as a catalyst which started 
a chain reaction, one that continues to 
have effects. 

As a direct result of this Federal 
activity, each State now has some type 
of a State arts council. In many cities 
the artistic and educational communities 
are now cooperating to bring a learning 
experience to many youngsters who had 
never before been exposed to the fine 
arts. Also, the recent formation of a 
Business Council on the Arts further 
demonstrates the greater interest in the 
arts growing in our Nation. 

I point out that we have only initiated 
a very large task; much work remains 
to be done, however auspicious the start 
has been. As Mr. Coe so aptly put it: 
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In sum, within the past four years a revo- 
lution has occurred in the relationship of 
arts and government. 


It is my hope that this session of the 
Congress will recognize the revolution 
Mr. Coe has spoken of and support its 
further growth. 


THE 80TH BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 
OF JOHN M. CUMMINGS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, today is 
the 80th birthday anniversary of John 
M. Cummings, editorial page columnist 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

John Cummings has been my personal 
friend during all my years on the Penn- 
sylvania scene. I deeply value his friend- 
ship, his good humor, and his unfailing 
courtesy. Since a previous commitment 
prevents me from joining John’s many 
friends at a dinner in his honor in Phil- 
adelphia tonight, I speak at this time 
to wish him a very happy birthday. 

I ask unanimous consent that a tribute 
to him, written by Harold J. Wiegand 
and published on the editorial page of 
today’s Philadelphia Inquirer, be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Happy BirtHpay: He Is 80 
(By Harold J. Wiegand) 

People don’t get to be eighty every day 
in the week, not even John M. Cummings“ 
Uncle Dominick, But on this particular day 
of the week, John Cummings has reached 
that rather remarkable point in his lifetime, 
and we have taken the liberty of nudging 
him out of his corner of the editorial page 
to say a few words on the subject. That is 
more than anyone could possibly get from 
Cummings—a few words. 

Some friends of the columnist will gather 
at dinner to salute him at three-score and 
twenty, to pump his hand, to tell him a few 
lies about how young he looks, to drink a 
toast or two, and so on. There will be news- 
paper people and politicians and judges and 
assorted characters who knew him “way 
back.” There will be some of his favorite 
women (including our own favorite among 
them, first mame Margaret). There will be 
singing friends from the Kelly Street Chorus 
and talkative friends from the Clover Club 
and drinking friends from all over. You can 
bet this: no one will have a better time than 
the guest of honor, 

He has been having a good time, and help- 
ing others to have a good time, for years 
beyond memory. All that time he has been 
piling up a unique record as one of the most 
widely read political writers in the State. 
His pungent comments on the political 
scene and its participants, his gently biting 
observations, his use of a sledgehammer 
when appropriate, have made his column 
prescribed reading for several generations. 

Because John Cummings has been around 
for such a long period, some persons have 
the impression that he covered the Johns- 
town Flood, had to shovel his way out of the 
Blizzard of 88 and held Nick Hayes on his 
lap as an infant. None of this is true, al- 
though other legends have foundations in 
fact. It is true, for example, that he fought 
in the First World War, returned home as a 
first Heutenant and was promptly given a 
field commission as captain by George Bren- 
nan, then the venerated political editor of 
this newspaper. Hence the nickname “Cap” 
attached to the Cummings name ever since. 

is a transplanted coal-cracker. 
His home town of Olyphant is not precisely 
a coal patch; but it is not a metropolis, 
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either. Give heed to Cummings’ nostalgic 
prose, however, and you'll think it is the 
Athens of America, with a philosopher be- 
hind every bar and cracker-barrel. 

The columnist has covered every National 
Convention since 1920, when he secured a 
news beat on the impending Republican 
nomination of Warren G. Harding—getting 
it from Ed Vare on the train carrying the 
Pennsylvania delegation to Chicago. 

He has been on a first-name basis with 
every Governor of Pennsylvania since Martin 
Brumbaugh, every Mayor of Philadelphia 
since Rudolph Blankenburg, and, we might 
add, with every manager of the Bellevue 
Stratford since Claude Bennett. 

He has been a long-time president of the 
Clover Club, an ancient assembly of bon- 
vivants whose hearty slogan is “When we die 
we die all over; when we live we live in 
clover.” He is president of the Kelly Street 
Chorus, which had its prehistoric origin in 
the bar room of Pete Dooner’s Hotel, where 
reporters and politicians of another genera- 
tion used to gather after hours to hoist a few 
beers and songs. As the closest Cummings 
has come to having a singing voice is his 
membership in the Welsh Society, it is evi- 
dent that he was not chosen president be- 
cause of his vocal talents. 

He is also the oldest member of the Pen 
and Pencil Club, itself the oldest newspaper 
club in America, and he is dean of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislative Correspondents Associa- 
tion, a Harrisburg organization that ante- 
dates Harvey Taylor—but barely. 

His baronial residence near Blue Bell, 
tastefully captioned “Horsefeathers,” has be- 
come a historic place of interest in upper 
Montgomery county, a tourist attraction, and 
a refuge for cats, guinea hens, courthouse 
politicos and other strays. 

Readers of the Cummings column have at 
times seen something leprechaunish in his 
humor, going back, perhaps, to County Mayo 
by way of the Delaware & Lackawanna. We 
wouldn’t Know about that, but this is for 
sure: he has lightened and brightened the 
beginning day for uncounted thousands who 
will ‘eam for him, on his 80th birthday, many 
more 


THE WAR ON HUNGER 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as we start 
again to seek new legislative routes to- 
ward better government, I wish to say 
something positive about our Govern- 
ment as it is. Specifically, I would like to 
call attention to its splendid program de- 
signed to help people everywhere: This 
is the war on hunger, which is being 
waged by the Agency for International 
Development. 

About the best speech and as fine and 
eloquent statement on this subject as 
I have seen was made by Herbert J. 
Waters, Assistant Administrator for War 
on Hunger, Agency for International De- 
velopment, at the NATO Defense College 
in Rome. It is entitled “Human Hunger 
as à Policy Determinant.” 

I particularly applaud Mr. Waters for 
his balance and reasoned approach to 
solutions for this frightening problem of 
worldwide hunger. For example, he sev- 
eral times makes the valid point that 
population control must be the hand- 
maiden of improved methods of food pro- 
duction. Also, I concur that, since man 
becomes bellicose when badly fed, reduc- 
tion of his hunger might well increase the 
possibility of peace. 

Personally, I am concerned that man- 
kind is not fighting hard enough against 
hunger. We must have more ringing 
speeches on the need to press ahead, both 
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in this country and in other technologi- 
cally developed nations. So I hope Mr. 
Waters will continue to stump for more 
support and more warriors in this vital 
struggle. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, I am con- 
vinced that vital munitions for this war 
on hunger can be derived by more skillful 
exploitation of ocean resources. One ex- 
cellent category, of course, is the newly 
approved fish protein concentrate. It is a 
particularly hopeful item on the inven- 
tory of food from the sea. The list will 
become longer as present imaginative 
schemes are perfected. The science of 
aquaculture is one that carries a great 
potential. When we develop fish husban- 
dry as we have animal husbandry, the 
jump in available fish nutrient should be 
astronomical. So I urge that America 
harness its underwater plowhorses in 
earnest, The harvest may be vital in the 
war on hunger. 

This country has suffered certain crit- 
icism of the war in Vietnam; but the war 
on hunger, as described by Mr. Waters, 
is one that must inspire unanimous ap- 
proval by men of good will in this country 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Waters’ remarks be includ- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Human HUNGER AS A POLICY DETERMINANT 
(Remarks by Herbert J. Waters, Assistant 

Administrator for War on Hunger, Agency 

for International Development, Depart- 

ment of State, before the NATO Defense 

College, Rome, Italy, November 3, 1967) 

The greatest threat to the peace of the 
world is not the hydrogen bomb, nor the in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile; the gravest 
danger is the man with an empty stomach. 

Since the beginning of written history, 
human hunger has caused more bloodshed, 
more wars, more revolutions, more up- 
heavals, more insurrections, and more un- 
rest than any other single factor. 

It is true that men have fought and died 
for noble—and ignoble—causes in the long 
and bloody history of humanity, but the 
basic reasons for fighting have always been 
the elemental ones: survival, and the need 
for food. 

This is a demonstrable fact of history. In 
the time of the Caesars, the Roman philos- 
opher Seneca noted that: “A hungry people 
listens not to reason, nor cares for jus- 
tice, nor is bent by prayer.” 

Centuries earlier, the Old Testament rec- 
ognized the power of hunger to drive men 
to violence. In Isaiah, 8:21, the Bible de- 
clares: “And it shall come to pass, that 
when they shall be hungry, they shall fret 
themselves, and curse their king and their 
God.” 

Times have changed, but the laws of hu- 
man nature have not yet been repealed. 
Human hunger is every bit as dangerous 
in the last third of the 20th century as it 
was in Biblical or Roman times. 

Hunger is perhaps even more dangerous 
today than ever before in history, if only 
because there are now more hungry people 
alive than there ever were before. 

In all the millennia of human history, 
there have been fewer people born than 
have been or will be born in the second half 
of the 20th century. The projected popula- 
tion increase in Asia alone during the latter 
half of this century is as great as the entire 
population of the world in 1958. By the 
year 2000, in less than 35 years, if the pres- 
ent trends continue, Latin America will con- 
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tain twice as many people as does the United 
States and Canada. 

Today, the world’s population roughly 
doubles itself every 35 years. If this trend 
continues, there will be 15 people for each 
1.5 square inches of land by the year 3000. 
Or let’s put it another way: If Adam and Eve 
had been created at the start of the Christian 
era, and if the world’s population had in- 
creased at the rate it is increasing now, 
there would currently be 250,000 times more 
people in the world than there are now. A 
country like Japan would have 25 trillion 
inhabitants, or 54 people per square yard. 

Obviously, the world must prevent such a 
nightmare from becoming a reality. 

Yet today, we cannot be sure that the 
nightmare will stay in the realm of dreams. 
Already, the alarming growth of population 
is taking place in those parts of the world 
which can least afford to support growing 
populations. 

The underdeveloped world on the southern 
tler—Asla, Africa, and Latin America—is al- 
ready beset by hunger, illiteracy, disease, 
poverty and despair. Some 10,000 people— 
most of them children—die every day of mal- 
nutrition or undernutrition in the impover- 
ished nations. Yet every week another mil- 
lion children are born into the world, and 
most of them are born in the poor and hungry 
nations, 

For centuries, men have endured starva- 
tion, deprivation, and famine, in stoic silence. 
Hunger and malnutrition were often referred 
to as the “silent sickness.” 

Today, this is no longer true. Today we live 
in an age of instantaneous communication, 
an age in which any place on earth, no mat- 
ter how distant, can be reached from any 
other place on earth by jet in a matter of 
hours. Also, we live in a “Revolution of Ris- 
ing Expectations,” a time in which men have 
learned that they no longer have to suffer 
and die in silence. 

Starvation can mean, instead of silence, the 
resounding roar of violence. 

In my own country, the United States of 
America, we have undergone a “long, hot 
summer” of violence this year. We have seen 
the shocking results of ignoring the urgent 
social and human needs of the people, with 
Detroit, Newark, and 40 other American cities 
undergoing rioting in the streets. Half a bil- 
lion dollars worth of property went up in 
flames, and at least 78 people were killed in 
this explosion of violence. 

This took place in the wealthiest nation in 
the world. 

How much worse will the riots be in the 
poorer nations when hunger drives men into 
the streets in a frenzy of desperation? Whole 
continents may go up in flames if the world 
fails to win the War on Hunger. 

The annual per capita income in roughly 
half of the 80 underdeveloped nations which 
are members of the World Bank is rising by 
a paltry one percent a year or less. By the 
year 2000, these nations—at their present 
rates of growth—will reach a per capita in- 
come of barely $170 a year—approximately 
the same amount the average American pet 
Owner spends to feed a medium-sized dog in 
a year. Also, by the year 2000, the United 
States will attain a per capita income of 
$4,500. 

By the year 1970, over half the world’s total 
population will live in the less developed na- 
tions sweeping across the southern half of 
the planet. But this hungering half of the 
human race will by then command only one- 
sixth of the world’s total goods and services. 

By 1975, the dependent children of these 
nations alone—children under 15 years of 
age—will equal the total population of the 
developed nations to the north. 

Thus the economic gap between the have“ 
and the “have not” nations is widening. The 
rich are becoming richer, while the poor are 
growing poorer. This polarity can do nothing 
toward creating a climate for world peace. In 
fact, earth becomes a more dangerous place 
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to live on because of a growing trend toward 
unrest and violence, 

At the beginning of 1958, there were 23 
prolonged insurgencies going on in the world. 
By early 1966, there were 40. Furthermore, 
the total number of outbreaks of violence 
has increased every year. In 1958, there were 
34; in 1965, there were 58. 

But, significantly, there is a direct and 
constant measurable relationship between 
the incidence of violence and the economic 
status of the countries involved. The World 
Bank has established four categories of na- 
tions, according to per capita income: rich, 
middle income, poor, and very poor. 

The rich nations are considered to be those 
with a per capita income of $750 per year or 
up. The current U.S. level is more than 
$2700. There are 27 of these rich nations 
which possess among them 75 percent of the 
world’s wealth, though only 25 percent of the 
world’s population. 

Since 1958, only one of these rich nations 
has suffered a major internal upheaval on 
its own territory. 

At the other end of the economic scale, 
however, it is a different story. Among the 
38 very poor nations—-those with a per capita 
income of under $100 a year—no less than 
32 have suffered significant conflicts. As a 
matter of fact, these nations have undergone 
an average of two major outbreaks of vio- 
lence per country over an eight-year period. 
This is a significant amount of conflict, and, 
making it even worse, it has been predomi- 
nantly conflict of a prolonged nature. 

The trend holds predictably constant in 
the case of the two other categories: the poor 
and the middle income nations, Since 1958, 
87 percent of the very poor nations, 69 per- 
cent of the poor nations, and 48 percent of 
the middle income nations have suffered 
serious violence. 

There can, then, be no question about the 
fact that there is an irrefutable relationship 
between violence and economic backward- 
ness. And the trend of such violence is up, 
not down. 

The conclusion then, is blunt and ines- 
capable. Given the certain connection be- 
tween economic stagnation and the incidence 
of violence, the years that lie ahead for the 
100 underdeveloped nations in the southern 
half of the world are pregnant with violence, 

Fortunately, there is a possible antidote to 
this ominous bloodbath. 

We call it the War on Hunger. 

It is a long, hard, costly, undramatic un- 
dertaking. It offers no magic panaceas, no 
miracle cures; just drudgery, intensive effort, 
pleading, cajoling, and significant amounts of 
money, manpower, materiel, equipment, and 
time. 

If it works, however, it is worth it. 

Hunger is actually the major deterrent to 
progress in economic, social and political de- 
velopment. The United States therefore has 
chosen to give the problem of world hunger 
its number one priority, in the conviction 
that if hunger can be eradicated, the other 
facets of development in the poor and needy 
nations can be accomplished more quickly 
and more effectively. 

The vast majority of the populations in 
the developing countries are rural people, 
living in remote and inaccessible areas, far 
removed from the modernizing influences of 
the cities, and, in some cases, far removed 
from the dictates of their national govern- 
ments. Furthermore, their traditional meth- 
ods of subsistence agriculture are sometimes 
hemmed in by taboos and superstitions 
which have withstood the march of progress 
for centuries. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the United 
States is seriously concerned about the 
world’s continuing ability to feed itself? 

The situation we find ourselves in today 
is cause for serious concern. The world’s 
population is rising faster than the world’s 
ability to feed itself. There is less food per 
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capita in the world today than there was a 
year ago. And there are more people in the 
world today than there were a year ago. 

Mr. B. R. Sen, Director-General of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, recently reported that “food produc- 
tion had failed to increase in 1965 in the 
world as a whole, while in the developing re- 
gions it has declined. This setback ... has 
been followed by some recovery of production 
in 1966. The recovery however, has been very 
largely confined to the developed regions. In 
the developing regions food productions is es- 
timated to have increased by little more than 
1 percent in 1966, and in both Africa and 
Latin America, where there was no increase 
in 1965, food production decreased in 1966. 

“These two bad seasons have for the time 
being wiped out what little progress in per 
capita food production had been achieved in 
the developing countries during the previous 
decade. The ground that has been lost cannot 
easily be regained, for it would take an in- 
crease of at least 7 percent in their food pro- 
duction if the 1964 per capita level were to 
be regained in 1967.” 

This is a grim picture. “Until there is a 
radical transformation in their own agricul- 
ture,” Mr. Sen adds, “the food import needs 
of these countries are bound to go on in- 
creasing, in line with their rapidly growing 
populations and the gradual improvements 
they are achieving in incomes and levels of 
living ...It is becoming increasingly clear 
that, in spite of all the efforts now being 
made, time is still needed for the agricul- 
tural revolution in the developing countries 
to gather sufficient momentum. 

“The time that is needed must be bought 
by means of population control on the one 
hand and food aid from the developed coun- 
tries on the other.” 

Per capita food production in the develop- 
ing countries is estimated by the FAO to be 
more than 4 percent less in 1966 than in the 
peak year of 1964, and lower than in any 
year since 1957. “It is likely to take some 
time to catch up again for, if the 1964 level 
of per capita production were to be regained 
in 1967, it would take an expansion of about 
7 percent in total food production, in view 
of the 2.5 percent annual growth of popula- 
tion,” according to the latest FAO Reports. 

The United States is concerned by the 
gravity of these figures. And the United 
States is acting to combat these trends. Il- 
lustrative of our concern is the fact that 
the U.S. alone will invest approximately 
$2.5 billion in the War on Hunger this next 
fiscal year, in money and food aid, in tech- 
nical assistance, in capita] assistance, in 
population control, and in helping coun- 
tries to modernize their agriculture. Our 
aim is to alleviate hunger now, and to elimi- 
nate its root causes for the future. 

The War on Hunger is based on the pre- 
mise that if men have a chance to earn a 
decent living for themselves and their 
families, if they get enough food in their 
stomachs to keep going, they will be less 
likely to start wars or revolutions. 

It cannot be stressed too often that the 
War on Hunger is not solely an American 
problem. Every nation in the world—rich, 
poor, and in-between—must do its share 
toward winning the War on Hunger. 

It will, naturally, involve greater amounts 
of money on the part of those nations which 
can afford it, but all nations are involved, 
simply because it is a world problem. 

It must also be stressed that the War on 
Hunger, although it is necessarily deeply 
involved in politics, is essentially a non- 
political operation. We in the United States 
would deserve to lose the War on Hunger if 
we were to try to use it as a vehicle for 
creating a Pax Americana in the world. 

We are not trying to buy allies, or to 
create spheres of influence. 

We are trying to help build a world in 
which some semblance of order, some glim- 
mering hope of peace, can be kept alive 
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and nurtured. This is in the self interest 
of the United States, as it is in the self in- 
terest of the entire world. 

As development progresses in the poor and 
hungry nations, their security progresses in 
equal measure. When the people of a de- 
veloping nation have organized their own 
human and natural resources to provide 
themselves with what they need and ex- 
pect out of life, and have learned to balance 
the needs of industrialization with vastly 
improved agriculture, and brought popula- 
tions under control, then their resistance to 
disorder and violence will be increased, and 
the subsequent chances of achieving true 
peace in the world will substantially 
improve. 

Let me make one point crystal clear, how- 
ever: it is essentially the job of the develop- 
ing nations themselves to win the War on 
Hunger. Those of us in the food-abundant 
nations are prepared—as we must be—to lend 
a hand during the time it will take for the 
developing nations to build up their own 
agricultural production and bring their 
populations under control. We are prepared 
to use the fertile fields of America to prevent 
actual starvation. 

Our Food for Freedom program makes 
donations and grants, or sales on concessional 
terms, to the poor and hungry nations, based 
upon their adoption of self-help methods. 
Other major producing nations are sharing 
more and more in similar programs, multi- 
lateral or bilateral. 

But in the long run, it is the task of the 
underdeveloped nations to restore order, to 
undertake programs of modernizing agri- 
culture, to establish family planning policies, 
It is also the task of the poor and hungry 
nations to create the proper climate for for- 
eign investment, so that businessmen in the 
richer countries can be persuaded to help 
develop indigenous agribusiness and indus- 
try in the developing countries, in partner- 
ship with the nationals of these needy 
nations, 

The United States is not going to shirk its 
obligations in any part of the world, but 
the U.S, clearly cannot be expected to bear 
a disproportionate share of the burden in- 
definitely. 

President Johnson made this point in his 
original message to the U.S. Congress outlin- 
ing the need for a War on Hunger. In 
February of 1966, the President said: “There 
can only be victors in this war. Since every 
nation will share in that victory, every na- 
tion should share in its cost. I urge all who 
can help to join us.” 

And again, President Johnson said: “It is 
not enough that we unify our own efforts. We 
cannot meet this problem alone. Hunger is 
a world problem. It must be dealt with by 
the world. We must encourage a truly inter- 
national effort to combat hunger and mod- 
ernize agriculture.” 

The United States has done its part toward 
creating this international climate of co- 
operation, but it would be less than realistic 
to pretend that the Soviet Union, or Com- 
munist China, for example, is ready to join 
us in an atmosphere of magnanimity and 
fellowship to solve these complex and inter- 
related problems cooperatively. 

The ideological gap between East and West 
is vast. The tensions between the Free World 
and the Communist World are tangible. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
was established in the full realization of the 
polarity between East and West. Its forma- 
tion grew out of the knowledge that the very 
real dangers of nuclear holocaust can be 
lessened only by collective security arrange- 
ments among nations. 

NATO is an idea which has worked. Armed 
conflict between the major powers has not 
happened, thanks to the shield of NATO. 

Yet we still live in a world wracked by revo- 
lutions, counter-revolutions, and uprisings, 
a world in which we know that starvation, 
hunger, squalor and human misery breed 
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revolution, violence and war. “Stomach Com- 
munism” is not merely an idle term. Millions 
who seek freedom, who seek food, who seek 
land on which to farm, will follow willingly 
those who make glib promises of food, land, 
security, opportunity. 

Common planning and common consulta- 
tion must be used to damp down the ten- 
sions created in the developing world by the 
international mischief makers. In NATO, we 
have already reached accord on military strat- 
egies to keep the peace. 

Can we not, working together in similar 
fashion, develop strategies for development 
itself in the poor and hungry countries, 
strategies which will demonstrate, not how 
evil communism is, but how good freedom is? 

Millions of rural farmers in the southern 
tier of hungry nations are tilling the soil 
today in exactly the same way it was done 
in Biblical times. Can we not show them, 
through demonstration plots, that modern 
tools, modern agricultural inputs such as fer- 
tilizer, pesticides, new and improved seeds, 
will make their harvest bountiful? 

Can we not, working together, show the 
bypassed millions of poor people that there 
are tangible rewards such as more food, more 
money, more room to breathe in, if they have 
fewer children? 

I believe we can convince the poor and 
the needy. I believe we must convince them. 

For no matter what governments say, or 
do, the final answer to winning the War on 
Hunger lies with the people themselves. 

Millions of individual yes-or-no decisions 
must be made, Each farmer must decide— 
once he has been shown the benefits— 
whether to risk borrowing against his next 
crop to buy fertilizer, seeds, pesticides. He 
must decide for himself that the tractor is 
more efficient than the wooden plow. He and 
his wife must decide for themselves that 
there are real rewards in having a smaller 
family. The role of government is to help 
individuals make wise decisions in these 
matters. Governments must, in other words, 
determine their policies in the light of what 
is best toward alleviating human hunger. 

Hunger, then, becomes the determining 
factor in making policy. 

Wiping out hunger is a task so tic 
in nature that it is unparalleled in human 
history. As population grows relentlessly 
while food supplies dwindle, the necessity 
for coping with the gap between the number 
of mouths to feed and the amount of food 
available will become ever more pressing. 

The world’s policy-makers will have less 
and less time for other concerns, save in the 
context of the War on Hunger and how these 
other concerns affect it. The midnight oil 
will burn in the world’s chanceries for many 
years to come, and the problem will still be 
human hunger. 

But little will be accomplished if all that 
is achieved during the remainder of this cen- 
tury is to keep the poor and the needy in 
the underdeveloped world only as well fed in 
the year 2000 as they are now. Our goal must 
be more than the mere multiplication of 
misery. 

For today, despite all the billions that have 
been spent, despite all the millions of metric 
tons of food aid which have been shipped 
abroad, half the people in the world still go 
to sleep hungry each and every night. 

Until they can sleep well fed, the world is 
in danger. 

You, as military men, know the importance 
of food supplies. It is as true today as it was 
in the time of Napoleon—an army marches 
on its stomach, 

I trust that you have made detailled plans 
for food supplies in the event of military 
contingencies which would require marching. 
I trust also that you have geared these plans 
with the needs of the world’s hungry in 
mind. 

For severe dislocations of food supplies in 
a world where half the people are already 
ravaged by hunger can compound our prob- 
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lems, and create chaos where now there is 
only confusion. 

We come back once more to human hunger 
as the vital determinant of policy. The enor- 
mity of the problem dwarfs all else. 

President Johnson has said that the War 
on Hunger is the greatest challenge to the 
human family, next to the pursuit of peace. 

Quite frankly, I regard it as an essential 
part of the quest for peace. 

For peace is a meaningless mouthing to 
the man with an empty stomach. 

Tranquillity and order seem idiotic con- 
cepts to a man who has lost hope. 

Let us disarm the dangerous hungry man. 
Let us first feed him, then let us make him 
aware of his essential usefulness to human- 
ity. Let us grant him his dignity as an in- 
dividual human being. 

We may very well, in the process, discover 
the secret of lasting peace. 

I thank you. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON CHOOSES 
RIGHT MAN IN CLARK CLIFFORD 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Pres- 
ident Johnson has chosen the right man, 
for the right job, at the right time, in 
selecting Clark Clifford as the new Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

This trying position demands the kind 
of honesty, intelligence, and experience 
Clark Clifford brings to the job. He has 
been the personal adviser to three Demo- 
cratic Presidents—who have trusted him 
with the most delicate and vital affairs 
of state. 

As an architect of the National Se- 
curity Act, former member of the Com- 
mittee on the Defense Establishment, 
and Chairman of the top-level Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board, he has be- 
come intimately familiar with the vital 
issues he will be called upon to handle. 

There is no appointive position in 
Government which requires more energy, 
ability, and intelligence than the Secre- 
tary of Defense. No man has been called 
upon to fill bigger shoes than those left 
by Robert McNamara. But there is no 
man in America better suited to the 
challenge than Clark M. Clifford. 

I commend President Johnson for his 
choice and urge Clark Clifford’s speedy 
approval by the Senate. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MANPOWER 
MESSAGE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, Amer- 
ica must enlist the support of private 
industry in order to solve the problems 
of our cities. This is particularly true in 
the area of employment. 

The most recent Labor Department 
figures show that one-third of the Na- 
tion’s unemployed live in the 15 largest 
metropolitan areas. In the first 9 months 
of 1967, these areas accounted for 31 per- 
cent of all the unemployment in the 
country—and nearly 40 percent of the 
nonwhite unemployment. 

Clearly, the skills, talents, and imagi- 
nation of private industry are the keys to 
ending these terrible conditions. 

For private industry knows—better 
than anyone else—how to get a job 
done; with speed, with efficiency, and 
with results. 

President Johnson’s manpower mes- 
sage, which he submitted to the Con- 
gress today, is based on these premises. 

He has outlined what I hope will be 
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the basis of a workable and continuing 
partnership between Government and 
business to achieve the goals of full em- 
ployment and better urban areas. 

He has asked private industry to train 
and employ 500,000 Americans who fall 
into the category of “hard-core unem- 
ployed.” These are the men and women 
at the end of line, who are in great need 
of assistance. 

The President believes—and he is 
right—that private enterprise can train 
these people for jobs that exist today and 
will exist in the future. Too many of our 
manpower programs have failed because 
there were no jobs at the end of the 
training. This must not be permitted to 
happen anymore. 

Under the terms of this partnership, 
Government would pay the training costs 
and provide a small bonus where major 
success was achieved. In order to speed 
this effort along, private enterprise will 
be left alone to do the job on its own 
with as little interference and redtape 
from Government as possible. 

In addition, a National Alliance of 
Businessmen, chaired by Henry Ford II, 
will help find jobs for 200,000 needy 
youths this summer. 

Both these programs should be fully 
supported by the Congress. The harvest 
of unemployment, of despair, and of 
hopelessness is fresh in our mind. And 
that is one harvest we do not want to 
reap any more. A program to bring jobs 
into the slums—real jobs and not make- 
work jobs—is long overdue. 

The crisis in our cities is basically a 
crisis of economic opportunity—or 
rather, the lack of it. Jobs are the key a 
man’s self-respect. And when he respects 
himself, he also respects society. 

Mr. President, let me add a note of 
caution. The President’s proposal is a 
solid first step. Its goal is to put 500,000 
persons to work by June of 1971. That 
will require hard work by all of us. But 
we must make the effort. And then we 
must build upon that foundation. 


NATIONAL PARKS GROW IN IMPOR- 
TANCE, AS NATIONAL DEMAND 
GROWS: CONGRESS MUST ACT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, it 
was my great pleasure to note the con- 
sistently fine work of the Interior 
Department, displayed again in their 
compelling and beautiful Fourth Conser- 
vation Yearbook, “Man: An Endangered 
Species?” This is excellent reading, and 
a report which I recommend to all my 
colleagues in the Senate. It is, as well, a 
pageant in pictures of America’s beauty 
and grandeur. 

A problem which has gained increasing 
importance in recent weeks is the grow- 
ing crowding of our national parks—and 
that is the first issue explored in this 
yearly review. It is encouraging to note 
that some imaginative and innovative 
new devices have been developed, and 
ideas proposed, for the meeting of these 
increasing demands. I will be interested 
to see the presentation of these possible 
solutions, at upcoming hearings called to 
our attention by the Honorable Henry M. 
Jackson here in the Senate on January 
19—on page 375 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date. 
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I would also suggest, as is mentioned 
in this booklet, that many new national 
park areas might be added to the existent 
park system, in order to accommodate 
the increasing numbers of Americans re- 
treating to our national areas, from 
crowded, dusty, polluted cities, which 
2 become formidable in their prob- 
ems. 

One national park which would go far 
toward providing some badly needed re- 
lief is the Guadalupe National Park, 
which I proposed and which was passed 
into law by the Senate in the second 
session of the 89th Congress. However, 
in the last Congress, only a third of the 
needed appropriation for obtaining the 
designated land was passed—$354,000 
out of a needed $1,062,000. This year, I 
shall be asking for the needed two- 
thirds of this amount which remains to 
be appropriated by our Congress. I shall 
also be continuing my fight to pass into 
law S. 4, the Big Thicket National Park 
bill, which would save one of America’s 
most unique areas for variety and abun- 
dance of vegetation and wildlife, one of 
her few remaining wilderness areas— 
as was so well portrayed by Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas in his book, “Farewell to 
Texas”—and the only known habitat of 
the ivory-billed woodpecker which was 
rediscovered last year after 20 years of 
feared extinction. 

The people of America are well aware 
of the increasing crowding, noise and 
general pollution which is making our 
cities less pleasant than they could be. 
They are looking in increasing numbers 
for the open space, pure air, and scenic 
beauty which our national parks should 
provide. And it is our duty, here in the 
Congress, to provide these areas for the 
American people. We have been warned 
of the growing need to regulate national 
park usage, to keep these beautiful natu- 
ral areas from being marred by too many 
automobiles, too many parking lots, too 
many buildings and businesses, and by 
too many people at one time. But now, 
before this really happens, we should act 
to provide more areas for our people’s en- 
joyment. We must start providing more 
than concern for the people’s growing 
need for open spaces and the growing 
need to secure our Nation’s natural won- 
ders for coming generations. We who 
have the power to act, today, will be to 
blame tomorrow if there are signs say- 
ing “Sorry, full up,” on our national 
parks’ gateways. 

As is pointed out in the introduction, 
page 16, of the Interior Department’s 
Fourth Conservation Yearbook: 

The unmatched conservation record writ- 
ten by recent Congresses is an apology to 
the past and a pledge to the future. 


Let us keep that pledge, and let us 
keep that record. Let us provide for the 
American people now. 


PRESIDENT'S RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR TRAINING HARD-CORE UN- 
EMPLOYED COMMENDED BY RAN- 
DOLPH—EFFECTIVENESS OF ON- 
THE-JOB TRAINING PROJECTS 
EMPHASIZED 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
message to the Congress today by the 
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President of the United States on “Jobs: 
To Earn a Living—The Right of Every 
American,” was meaningful, especially to 
the Senator now speaking, because of 
extensive exposure to the subject as the 
first chairman and during the last 7 
years as ranking majority member of our 
Labor and Public Welfare’s Subcommit- 
tee on Employment, Manpower, and 
Poverty. I commend President Johnson’s 
message for its clarity, forthrightness, 
and purposefulness. 

As pointed out in the message, America 
today has 75 million men and women at 
work. In the last 4 years 7.5 million new 
jobs have been created and the unem- 
ployment rate has dropped from 5.7 per- 
cent to 3.8 percent—the lowest in a dec- 
ade. Nevertheless, there remain ap- 
proximately a half-million hard-core un- 
3 in the 3.8 percent without 

obs. 

The President emphasizes that these 
hard-core unemployed persons should 
be trained for work in private industry 
because six out of every seven jobs are 
there. Also emphasized by our Chief Ex- 
ecutive was the fact that Government- 
supported on-the-job training in private 
industry is the most effective program we 
have because the records show that nine 
out of every 10 trainees in this category 
have gone on to good jobs. Indeed, as 
President Johnson declared, industry 
knows how to train people for the jobs 
it must fill, 

We are, as a nation, in a period of 
unprecedented prosperity—so much of 
it that inflation is a fact in some areas, 
not just a threat. If we were in an era 
of economic sag the customary proce- 
dure would doubtless be to provide pub- 
lic works programs to give employment 
to those who are jobless. But under the 
conditions which prevail, part of the 
process of removing or reducing the heat 
of inflation from the economy is to cut 
back on public expenditures and reserve 
the postponable types of public works 
until they become more needed and more 
appropriate to the times. So, I agree that 
the hard-core unemployed should be 
trained for work in private industry and 
that Government should pay the extra 
cost of private company training, pro- 
viding jobs and other needed health and 
education services—the extra cost, not 
the basic cost, and this is correct. 


RICHARD RUSSELL: SENATOR’S 
SENATOR 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as those 
more familiar with the Congress know, 
the shortest biography in the “Con- 
gressional Directory” follows the name 
RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL. In its entire- 
ty, that biography reads; “RICHARD BREV- 
ARD RUSSELL, Democrat, of Winder, 
Ga.” But anyone who is acquainted with 
Congress also knows that those seven 
words say more about the Senate, its 
tone and its leadership, U.S. national 
defense, and well over a quarter century 
of American life than could any biog- 
raphy of any length. For no man has 
more firmly left his imprint on all of 
these institutions than RicHarp B. RUS- 
SELL, Senator from Georgia. 

I first came to know Senator RUSSELL 
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through my father, who preceded Sen- 
ator RUSSELL as chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. What my father told 
me of Senator Russetu’s brillance, eru- 
dition, sense of tradition, and fierce de- 
votion to the Senate as an institution 
has been proved time and time again in 
my own experience in this body. Al- 
though we have disagreed at times on 
issues, I have unfailingly found in Sena- 
tor Russert the consideration, the 
thoughtfulness, and the guidance which 
my father also knew. He is, as one of 
this body has truly said, the “Senator’s 
Senator.” 

This year Senator RUSSELL celebrates 
his 35th year as a Member of the U.S. 
Senate. I join the Senators on both sides 
of the aisle who salute and congratulate 
him in this 35th year. 

Mr. President, one view of Senator 
RUSSELL’s career was detailed by Doug- 
las Kiker 2 years ago in the September 
1966 issue of Harper’s magazine. I ask 
that that article, entitled “RUSSELL of 
Georgia” be reprinted at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RUSSELL OF GEORGIA: THE OLD GUARD aT ITs 
SHREWDEST 
(By Douglas Kiker) 

If the day ever comes when Lyndon John- 
son decides there is no alternative but to 
withdraw United States forces from Vietnam 
and leave that troubled land to its own des- 
tiny, his most valuable supporter in the Con- 
gress will be Senator Richard Brevard Russell 
of Georgia. 

On the other hand, if Johnson orders a 
further escalation of the war, the most out- 
spoken defender of that decision will be the 
same Richard Russell, who in fact is also a 
major backer of the Administration's present 
limited-war policy. 

As more than one Democratic President has 
learned—and as Lyndon Johnson long has 
known—this ultraconservative Southerner is 
a highly knowledgeable, sophisticated poli- 
tician who can be uniquely useful to Presi- 
dents when he chooses, 

Of his conservatism there can be no doubt. 
To civil-rights advocates he is the ultimate 
legislative enemy, while states’ rightists cher- 
ish him as their champion. With few excep- 
tions he has opposed the Great Society just 
as he opposed the New Frontier. During the 
Cuban missile crisis he urged Konnedy to 
inyade Cuba. He is a big- bomber“ man who 
has voted against the nuclear-test-ban treaty 
and foreign aid. Political cartoonists com- 
monly picture him in a Confederate general’s 
uniform or with a committee chairman's 
gavel in his raised hand—a symbol of do- 
mestic conservatism, legislative obstruction, 
committee rule, and the evils of the seniority 
system. 

He has indeed been all those things, But 
he is in addition a highly complex personal- 
ity, feared and respected at both the Penta- 
gon and the OIA as a father figure. And back 
home he is a high prince of state politics, 
beyond criticism or meaningful challenge. 

Brusque and remote of manner and ascetic 
in his tastes, he is known also for his kindly, 
gentle nature and for a monumental sense 
of honor. At sixty-eight, he has a worrisome 
cough and a near-photographic memory; he 
frets at times that his thirty-three years of 
service in Washington have permitted Geor- 
gia voters to forget him. 

His Washington home is a small, imper- 
sonally furnished apartment. A bachelor who 
says his one major regret is that he never 
took a wife, he makes work his whole life 
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and always has done so. He has no social 
life, no intimate friends, pays meticulous 
attention to detail, and doesn’t like to dele- 
gate authority. He is a loner (“He who travels, 
travels fastest alone,” his father once advised 
him) who keeps his office under his hat and 
his staff generally in the dark. 

His hard work has borne rich reward, 
however. People come to him. His name would 
be included today—as twenty years ago—on 
any list of Washington's dozen most power- 
ful men. President Johnson calls him regu- 
larly for advice. He is a frequent guest at 
intimate White House dinners, And he has 
attained the ultimate mark of prestige in 
a town where politics is approached as a 
sport by its fans. For he is one of those spe- 
cial personalities about whom there exists a 
“theory.” 

It concerns his past Presidential ambi- 
tion, the extent of his power in the Senate, 
and his special relationship with Lyndon 
Johnson. 

According to this theory Russell—in 1952— 
considered himself a national figure who 
stood an excellent chance of winning the 
Democratic Presidential nomination. When 
the party coldly rejected him as no more 
than a regional segregationist, the shock 
produced two reactions. First, he gave up 
hope of national office to assume determined 
leadership of the Senate’s Southern bloc, 
Second, he chose Johnson as a protégé to 
whom he could transfer his ambition. Now 
he sits in the Senate, seeing his power slowly 
fade and watching his protégé turn into a 
far different President from the one he had 
in mind. 

This is a convenient theory, It may even 
be partly valid. But it fails to reckon with 
Russell’s complex personality and underes- 
timates the influence he still exercises in 
national affairs. 

When Johnson was Democratic Majority 
Leader he used to divide his colleagues into 
the haves and the have-nots of power. There 
were the “whales,” and there were the “min- 
nows,” and Russell was “the principal 
whale.” Today Russell is no longer Moby 
Dick, but he is still a very big fish, using 
his power, among other things, to lead the 
fight against the Administration’s latest 
civil-rights bill. He is also quietly guiding 
a tricky, wartime defense budget through 
an election-year Congress. And he is becom- 
ing increasingly outspoken about Vietnam. 

As to the civil-rights bill, Russell’s hope 
this year is to keep it bottled up in the Ju- 
diciary Committee. Failing that, he wants it 
to come to the floor for debate, complete— 
with its national fair housing provision which 
he sees as a valuable shield. Since fair hous- 
ing would have immediate impact outside 
the South, Russell anticipates that Northern 
and Eastern Senators who normally support 
civil-rights legislation will not be anxious 
for this one to come out of committee in an 
election year. If it does they will be in no 
hurry to end debate, for a vote for fair hous- 
ing would anger many white constituents 
while a vote against it would alienate Ne- 


groes. 

“If they're in good faith, I'll help them 
hold that in the bill, I certainly will,” 
Russell says, with a gleam in his eye. 

Russell senses another advantage in the 
fact that public pressure for new civil-rights 
legislation is not as strong as it was in 1964, 
Although he is not saying so, he seems pretty 
confident of blocking the passage of the Ad- 
ministration’s bill this session. “There is in- 
creased feeling over the country that we've 
got a great many civil-rights laws already, 
some of them very drastic, and it’s well 
enough to see how these work out,” he said 
in an interview this summer, 

Russell’s role in fighting civil-rights legis- 
lation is an old, familiar one and is attract- 
ing less public attention than his views on 
Vietnam. 

“It’s the nearest thing to a total national 
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frustration this country has ever encoun- 
tered,” he says. “You can’t help anybody who 
won't help themselves. Without some kind 
of stability there we're wasting our time.” 
The United States, he proclaims bluntly, 
should start winning the war—or get out. 

These views seem paradoxical. If the war 
is worth winning, how can we consider with- 
drawal? Conversely, if we can afford to get 
out, is not greater escalation foolish? Rus- 
sell’s position is further confused by the fact 
that he has consistently defended the Ad- 
ministration’s present policy. Once “our 
forces and our flag were committed,” there 
was “no honorable alternatve,” in his opin- 
ion. He says Johnson inherited "a pretty well 
fixed policy” in Vietnam and has been ex- 
ceedingly cautious” in exercising it. “If he 
had been handed a clear slate, I'd say he'd 
made some errors. But he didn’t get one.” 

And yet—“I wouldn't fight this kind of 
one-handed war,” he adds, “The only thing 
to do is punish North Vietnam until they're 
willing to negotiate. I wouldn’t hit the towns, 
but I’d hit every industry capable of produc- 
ing any weapons or materials of war.” 

More than anything else, however, he wants 
out. Earlier this year he suggested a “sur- 
vey” to determine if a majority of the South 
Vietnamese wish the United States to leave. 
If so, he said, the American presence should 
be withdrawn immediately. In a more recent 
private interview in his Senate office, he sug- 
gested two other alternatives: 

In the event of civil war in South Viet- 
nam, the United States should adopt the 
“enclave theory” of retired General James 
Gavin, quit the interior offensive, and pull all 
American troops back to selected, well-pro- 
tected coastal sites. If civil war is averted, 
the United States should request the Inter- 
national Control Commission member na- 
tions—Canada, India, and Poland—to con- 
duct and supervise popular elections imme- 
diately. 

Russell never wanted the United States 
to become involved in Vietnam. In 1954 he 
protested an Eisenhower Administration pro- 
posal to send U.S. aircraft to aid the French 
at Dienbienphu. During the past two years 
he has urged repeatedly that we reevaluate 
our role, warning that the involvement will 
prove increasingly costly “in both blood and 
treasure.” And he has belittled the strategic 
value of South Vietnam, “I don’t buy this 
so-called domino theory,” he said. “We don’t 
have to have South Vietnam to hold back the 
hordes of communism.” 

Such talk has led to speculation that Rus- 
sell might eventually break with the Ad- 
ministration, call for unilateral withdrawal, 
and thus join forces with Senators Fulbright 
and Morse. This forecast is wide of the mark, 
Russell has achieved a unique position from 
which he can back up the Administration’s 
present policy, support a stepped-up war, or 
rise to the President's defense if he should 
sound the call of frustrated retirement from 
Vietnam. 


WITH A PERMANENT LEASE 


The foundation of Russell’s power is awe- 
some and unlikely to be matched by any fu- 
ture Senators. For new Senate rules adopted 
in 1968 prevent new members from attain- 
ing such a position of wide influence by 
specifying that no Senator may serve on 
more than two major standing committees. 
An added “grandfather clause,” however, al- 
lowed those who already were serving on 
more than two to retain their seats. Rus- 
sel serves on three—Armed Services, Appro- 
priations, and Space. He is also a member of 
the Democratic Policy Committee, which re- 
views all new legislative proposals, and the 
Democratic Steering Committee, where a 
Southern bloc under his leadership has a 
strong voice in committee assignments. As 
chairman of both the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and the Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, he is the Capitol Hill 
boss man of the U.S. military establishment. 
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Similarly, he is chairman of a special Armed 
Services-Appropriations Subcommittee which 
supervises the policy and budget of the CIA. 
He is the number-two Democrat on the main 
Appropriations Committee, where he is un- 
Official “president” and Arizona’s aged Sena- 
tor Carl Hayden is “chairman of the board.” 
He leads the Southerners, a cartel of honey- 
voiced, iron-fisted committee and subcom- 
mittee chairmen who are still one of the 
principal power blocs of national politics. 

He is Southern—country Southern—and 
he loves the old-time ways. His ancestors 
have lived in the Deep South since Colonial 
times; in the Civil War Sherman’s troops 
burned his grandfather’s cotton mill, His 
home is in Winder, one of those little red- 
clay Georgia farm towns which seem to hold 
a permanent lease on the slow passage of 
time. 

The Russells are a political family. The 
Senator’s father served in the state legisla- 
ture, ran unsuccessfully both for Governor 
and U.S. Senator, and eventually became 
chief justice of the state supreme court. 
Richard Brevard's own political rise was phe- 
nomenal, Elected to the Georgia legislature 
at twenty-two, he was its Speaker within six 
years. Three years later he was elected Gov- 
ernor—at thirty-three, the youngest chief 
executive in the state’s history. Three years 
afterward, he entered the Senate, succeeding 
Robert La Follette as its youngest member. 
Within two years he was floor-managing ma- 
jor New Deal legislation; within ten he was 
leader of the Southern bloc, the region’s out- 
standing political figure, and its favorite 
Presidential candidate. 

He isa tionist, though he knows he 
is fighting a losing battle at a time of his- 
toric social unrest and change. If it were up 
to him, the Negro's relative position in Amer- 
ican society today would be just what it was 
thirty years ago, and the United States would 
remain forever a completely segregated na- 
tion of blacks and whites. 

Within this framework, he would, of 
course, support and work hard for equal Ne- 
gro advancement—for better education and 
housing and health care, for improved eco- 
nomic opportunity and generally elevated 
living conditions. He does not hate the black 
man, nor does he wish him harm; just the 
opposite. But he does believe he has a special 
place in America, and that is with other black 
men, Furthermore, he fails to understand 
why the Negro does not desire the same 
thing. 

His conservatism was correctly measured 
by Georgia Republicans who ran big ads dur- 
ing the 1964 Presidential campaign proclaim- 
ing, “Russell and Goldwater Vote Alike!” He 
quotes Washington, who admonished the 
young Republic in his Farewell Address to 
“resist with care the spirit of innovation.” 
While he concedes that the modern age poses 
unprecedented challenge to the conservative 
philosophy, he insists that the Constitution 
remains the master mechanic’s kit contain- 
ing all the tools needed to tune up the fed- 
eral government to run with the times. His 
is the classic, conservative fear that the his- 
torical trend in the U.S. is toward an over- 
whelmingly powerful central government. 


ADAMANT OLD PRO 


This was not always his view. When he 
came to Washington as a New Dealer, he was 
a Southern agrarian populist from the hard- 
times, rut-roaded cotton country who backed 
Franklin Roosevelt all the way. The man who 
charged in 1965 that federal aid to educa- 
tion constituted an intolerable invasion of 
states’ rights was the same who said in 1935, 
“I trust and believe that the day is not far 
distant when the federal government will 
recognize its responsibility... and will pro- 
vide funds to assist in the maintenance of 
the public schools of this country.” 

The Southern Bea who always 
seems to shout “Charge?” in international 
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affairs and “Whoa!” in domestic matters, the 
disillusioned New Dealer, the Old South seg- 
regationist, the Congressional lion secure in 
his bone-littered den, the heartbroken Presi- 
dential aspirant determined forever to show 
‘em, the baron of the legislative branch re- 
sisting the pull of the modern tide of the 
Presidency—he is all of these. But there is 
also a part of him which New Mexico's Clin- 
ton Anderson had in mind when he called 
Russell “the Senator’s Senator.” This is the 
Russell who, according to Washington’s 
Henry Jackson, “has a genius for cutting 
through confusion to get the facts and the 
truth”; who, says North Dakota’s Milton 
Young, “always has come up with the good 
judgment when we have faced difficult prob- 
lems”; who is characterized by Connecticut's 
Abraham Ribicoff as “an outstanding public 
servant and a great human being.” 

This is the adamant old segregationist who 
rushed home to Georgia the moment the 
1964 civil-rights bill was signed into law 
to proclaim publicly, “It is now on the books 
and it becomes our duty as good citizens 
to learn to live with it.” This is the Senator 
who was one of Lyndon Johnson’s first 
choices for appointment to the Warren Com- 
mission—the wise, thoroughly fair, sympa- 
thetic old pro who lends valuable tactical 
advice to his legislative opponents; the 
master of the Senate’s complicated rules; the 
one man who can always sense the Senate’s 
mood; the virtuoso of legislative timing; the 
honest broker of inevitable compromise, 
whose expertise extends over a dozen different 
flelds. 

This Russell is the Senate’s (and in some 
ways, the federal government’s) chief boat- 
swain, who has his own opinion about the 
captain, the crew, and the set course, but 
has a professional pride in smart seaman- 
ship, and is always the first man called when 
rough weather threatens. 

A historic Russell exploit was his conduct 
of the MacArthur hearings during the Korean 
War, When President Truman relieved the 
General of his command in the spring of 
1951, the United States was fighting its first 
frustrating war of containment in Asia. Weary 
of apparently endless costly stalemate, many 
Americans were of a mind to agree with the 
General when he publicly criticized his Com- 
mander in Chief’s policy of limited war and 
insisted, “There is no substitute for victory.” 
His dismissal caused a national uproar out 
of which Republicans were sure they could 
fashion a valuable issue for the coming Presi- 
dential election. 

Urged on by other Democratic leaders, who 
saw a tactical advantage in beating Congres- 
sional Republicans to the draw, Russell wired 
MacArthur immediately, inviting him to tes- 
tify before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. The General accepted. 

Russell next fought off a Republican pro- 
posal that the General testify before a spe- 
cial joint committee and a subsequent at- 
tempt to have the Armed Services hearings 
televised. He announced that the hearings 
would be secret for security reasons, unless 
MacArthur personally requested otherwise, 
but promised “quick and full public reports” 
daily. It was a gamble, but a shrewd one based 
on his familiarity with the military mind, 
and it paid off, The General agreed to secret 
hearings, thus denying himself the golden 
opportunity of stating his case before what 
surely would have been a vast national TV 
audience. 

The Senator accorded the General all the 
honors due a hero of the Republic, treated 
him with elaborate patience and courtesy, 
but kept firm personal control of the pro- 
ceedings. He promised MacArthur a full, fair 
hearing, and he proceeded to give him one. 
The hearings began as the nation’s biggest 
news story. By the time they ended, nearly 
two months later, the testimony filled vol- 
umes, cartoonists were picturing the two men 
with long white beards, and public interest 
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had so dwindled that nobody seemed to notice 
that the committee never issued a final report 
and never made an official judgment on the 
merits of the dismissal. 


OLDER BROTHER TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


If Vietnam eventually causes the President 
to pick up the phone, it will not be the first 
time he has called on Russell for help. Their 
relationship began in the 1930s, when John- 
son was a young Congressman representing 
a Texas district intensely interested in rural 
electrification. “Every year the House cut 
REA funds and every year he came to me to 
get the money restored in the Senate,” Rus- 
sell remembers. “He knew what he was talk- 
ing about, and I thought to myself, ‘That 
boy’s a good Congressman.’ We became and 
have remained good friends.” 

Johnson fought hard for Russell as Presi- 
dential nominee of the 1952 convention. Rus- 
sell, in turn, taught Johnson his legislative 
techniques and, in 1953, backed him for 
election as Majority Leader, although he was 
still not halfway into his freshman term. 
Today the Senator, who believes “the Presi- 
dent should be the seeker, always,” never 
calls the President, but the President fre- 
quently calls the Senator. Russell's role has 
been described as that of “an older brother 
who calls them like he sees them.” 

Though their relationship has become a 
political legend, it has not been placid. Both 
are tough, intensely competitive men who 
don’t like to get beaten, especially by the 
other. A mutual friend calls it a “hate-love 
relationship between two old horny-handed 
professionals.” 

One moment of stress occurred in 1964 
when Russell, despite Southern indignation 
at passage of the civil-rights bill, carefully 
allowed that he would vote for Johnson “be- 
cause I am a Democrat.” But he arranged to 
be off inspecting West European defense 
installations while Johnson campaigned in 
the South. Yet, one week after the election, 
he was invited to a deer hunt at the LBJ 
Ranch, Georgia’s young, ambitious Governor 
Carl Sanders, who had gone down the line 
for Johnson in the South, got an invitation, 
too. It came secondhand, from Russell, who 
quietly leaked the story to reporters to show 
Georgians that he still had the pipeline to 
the White House. 

Pure gold gushed from that pipeline last 
fall, when Russell, for once, seemed to be in 
political trouble. He had been hospitalized 
with bronchitis and emphysema, and rumors 
about his health persisted. In early Septem- 
ber authoritative word came that Governor 
Sanders would oppose him in the Democratic 
primary. Shortly thereafter, Russell an- 
nounced that he suddenly was “highly en- 
couraged” that the $2.2 billion C5A jet trans- 
port contract would be awarded to the 
Georgia-Lockheed Company. A wild after- 
noon of trading in aircraft stocks on the New 
York market followed. The next day the 
Pentagon confirmed the report. 

The award, ending one of the fiercest 
struggles in U.S. aircraft manufacturing 
history, assured the Georgia company of 
continued high employment into the fore- 
seeable future. Russell, of course, won state- 
wide praise. The night before the announce- 
ment he had, in fact, been a guest at an 
intimate White House dinner. Shortly after- 
ward Sanders withdrew from the race, say- 
ing he had become convinced that Russell's 
health was excellent.“ He had also, it is be- 
lieved, seen polls indicating that Russell 
would skin him alive in a primary. 

As a result, Russell faces no meaningful 
opposition for renomination this fall, al- 
though there is always the chance that 
some last-minute, offbeat challenge could 
force him to wage an expensive campaign. 
But he will be reelected this year and six 
years hence if he chooses to run again. For 
he is a Georgia political institution. The 
businessmen like him; so do the Republicans 
and the downstate woolhats. To most people, 
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voting for him is a habit. Negro voters, of 
course, don’t like him, but there are too 
few of them as yet to counteract his solid 
overall support, based on appreciation of the 
local gains that flow from his Senate power. 
For he has always seen to it that the state 
gets its brimful share of federal spending, 
especially defense funds. With fifteen major 
installations, Georgia is one of the top ten 
states in defense-contract awards. 

Today, Russell is second in seniority only 
to Carl Hayden. Half of his fellow members 
have been there only eight years and thus 
are shavetails compared to a man who wel- 
comed Robert Taft to Washington. When 
he came to town in 1933, Senators still wore 
morning coats. Today it is not unusual to 
spot an occasional sports jacket being worn 
on the floor. But Richard Russell has never 
been seen in a sports coat on the floor of 
the Senate, and never will be. 

As the Senate is changing, so is his home 
state. In Georgia at present, one-fifth of the 
voters are Negro, half the population is ur- 
ban, and more of the same is in prospect. 
More and more Negroes are lining up at the 
registration offices. From places like Villa 
Rica, Sugar Hill, Ludowici—and Winder— 
young folk are still on the move to Atlanta 
and other cities, 

Russell will never move. Along with the 
old people who keep on living at the old 
home place despite repeated invitations from 
the children to move into town, he wouldn’t 
feel comfortable there. 


THE 125TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
STANLEY WORKS 


Mr, RIBICOFF. Mr. President, this 
year the Stanley Works of New Britain, 
Conn., is observing the 125th anniver- 
sary of its founding. The company is 
planning to commemorate the year by 
paying tribute to the contributions of 
its employees to the community which 
has been its home since 1843. 

From its inception the Stanley Works, 
under the leadership of its founder, 
Frederick T. Stanley, and his successors, 
has recognized and acted upon its re- 
sponsibilities toward the community of 
New Britain. The company itself has 
added immeasurably to the growth and 
development of the town and the entire 
State. But the company has recognized 
as equally important the individual con- 
tributions of its officers and employees 
to civic and charitable causes. These 
contributions have been many and var- 
ied, and the people who are the Stanley 
Works well deserve this recognition for 
their efforts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
cent article in the New Britain Herald 
noting the anniversary of the Stanley 
Works be included in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Masor Rote IN Crry OUTLINED: STANLEY 
Works Is Reapy To MARK Irs 125TH AN- 
NIVERSARY THIS YEAR 
The Stanley Works will observe its 125th 

anniversary during the year 1968 by recog- 

nizing the contributions made by its employ- 
ees and the people of the greater New Brit- 

ain community throughout a century and a 

quarter, 

In making the announcement of this 125th 
anniversary celebration, President Donald 
W. Davis stated that The Stanley Works 
plans to commemorate the year by acknowl- 
edging the contributions made both by those 
in our community and within the company. 
Davis continued, “Stanley’s strengths today 
whether financial, organizational or its repu- 
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tation for quality products throughout the 
world, are based on the great heritage passed 
on from prior managements.” 


DINNER LATER 


During early 1968 an anniversary dinner 
will be held to mark the founding in 1843 
of The Stanley Works, to trace its heritage 
and to project some of its plans for the fu- 
ture. The affair, to be held at the Stanley 
Center, will bring together community lead- 
ers, state and federal representatives, heads 
of Stanley employee organizations, general 
managers and directors of the company. 

In addition, family days for the company's 
New Britain divisions, will be held through- 
out the year to provide a personal opportu- 
nity for employees’ families to vist the plants 
where each Stanley employee works. Dates for 
the various occasions are to be announced. 

Prom its early beginnings, Stanley has al- 
ways been vitally interested in the general 
welfare of New Britain and its citizens, offi- 
cials noted. Stanley’s involvement in com- 
munity affairs has been evident both as a 
corporate citizen and through individual em- 
ployee participation in all types of commu- 
nity activities, they added. 

FIRST WARDEN 

As far back as 1850, when New Britain had 
outgrown its status as a parish of the town 
of Berlin and became legally a town by itself, 
Frederick T, Stanley, founder and first presi- 
dent of The Stanley Works, was elected as 
New Britain’s first warden. Increasingly in- 
volved in civic affairs, he was active in a 
move to create a Gas Light Company, real- 
ized in 1855, and was the prime mover in 
urging a water supply system with a reser- 
voir to be built in the Shuttle Meadow area 
with mains to serve the entire town. The 
system brought its first running water to 
New Britain in 1857. Upon reaching city 
status, New Britain elected Frederick T. 
Stanley its first mayor in 1871. 

During the century that followed, Stan- 
ley employees carried on the tradition of 
serving city, state and community, it was 
pointed out. L. Hoyt Pease, secretary of the 
company in 1887 and treasurer in 1905, had 
also served as mayor. Ernest W. Christ, a vice 
president in 1923, became a state senator. 

PRESENT LEADERSHIP 

Today, out of 15 city aldermen, three hold 
various positions at Stanley. Many other em- 
ployees serve as chairman or members of 
commissions or committees whether on the 
school board, with the civil service com- 
mission, on the finance, pollution control, 
or safety committees, or the Mattabassett 
project. 

Along with other industries of the city, 
Stanley has been a leader in the regional 
blood program since its inception in 1950 
with total giving well over quota every year. 
Through December of 1967, a grand total of 
16,472 pints of blood was donated by Stanley 
employees. 

Others who are actively involved in the 
social health and welfare agencies which 
serve the community and the region, give 
of their time as directors and volunteers in 
year- round programs and fund-raising cam- 
paigns, it was pointed out. Past President 
and Chairman John C. Cairns was considered 
a prime mover in establishing the Commu- 
nity Services Associations in New Britain 
industry, permitting personnel to contribute 
to the New Britain Community Chest 
through payroll deductions. Year after year, 
Officials and managers of the company serve 
as officers and chairmen of the Chest organi- 
zation and the agencies it supports, spokes- 
men said. 

While many industrial companies today 
recognize their social responsibilities, it is of 
interest to note that Stanley’s philosophy of 
social and community responsibility goes 
back to its beginning in 1843 when Frederick 
T. Stanley set the tone which has been fol- 
lowed over the years by all succeeding ad- 
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ministrations including those of presidents 
William H. Hart, George P. Hart, E. Allen 
Moore, Clarence F. Bennett, Richard E. 
Pritchard and John C. Cairns, according to 
officials. 

BORROWED MONEY 

Through the Panic of 1873, Frederick E 
Stanley and William H. Hart were determined 
to keep loyal, well-trained men on the pay- 
roll, the officials noted. Stanley underwrote 
notes for money borrowed from the banks. 
Hart, they said, was known to actually bor- 
row money from Main Street stores to main- 
tain jobs and keep the business going. He 
paid back the small loans two or three days 
later with money borrowed from other stores. 
“This story speaks of the indomitable cour- 
age of Hart and his high reputation. It also 
says much for New Britain, the city that had 
always been self reliant, resourceful, and be- 
lieve in itself, its men and industries,” the 
company pointed out. 

During the Great 1932 Depression, total 
unemployment in the city reached a peak in 
1933 of an estimated 17,000 people dependent 
on some form of relief. The municipality un- 
dertook extensive public works to provide 
temporary jobs. Relief funds were supple- 
mented with supplies of food, clothing and 
fuel distributed from a central Mutual Aid 
depot, managed by a one-time Stanley 
worker. The cost was shared among New 
Britain’s employed individuals and New 
Britain industry. President Bennett of the 
Stanley Works was such an active agent in 
industry’s three-man committee on fund 
raising and administration that, when it was 
all over, the New Britain Herald hailed him 
as “The city’s No. 1 citizen.” During this De- 
pression period, New Britain’s industries en- 
deavored to see that at least one member of 
each family had some kind of work. 

Presidents of the Stanley Works together 
with other officers of the company have 
served on the board of directors of the New 
Britain General Hospital since its incorpora- 
tion in 1893. 


THE PUBLIC DEMANDS CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION TO CONTROL THE 
GUN TRAFFIC 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, yester- 
day morning’s Washington Post re- 
ported the distressing fact that Con- 
gress has fallen to a new 5-year low in 
public esteem. The article in question, 
a report by the highly respected public 
opinion analyst Louis Harris, reports 
that the major public disappointment in 
the Congress is our failure to pass a 
meaningful firearms control bill. That 
congressional inaction on firearms is the 
major public complaint about Congress 
should surprise no one, of course, in 
light of previous opinion polls showing 
overwhelming public support for meas- 
ures which go much further than any 
measure seriously considered by Con- 
gress. 

In any case, the action Congress must 
take is clear, if we are to fulfill the obli- 
gation we owe the public and which the 
public obviously expects us to fulfill. We 
should enact, without further delay, 
S. 1, the firearms bill which has been 
languishing in Congress for nearly 4 
years. 

I ask that yesterday morning’s Harris 
poll and previous polls showing over- 
whelming public support for firearms 
control measures be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE HARRIS SURVEY—CONFIDENCE IN CONGRESS 
at Low Ess, PRESIDENT Now Has HIGHER 
RATING 

(By Louis Harris) 

Public confidence in Congress has reached 
its lowest ebb in five years, with the Ameri- 
can people giving the recently reconvened 
90th Congress a 41 to 59 per cent negative 
job rating. 

In fact, President Johnson, with a positive 
rating of 43 per cent, now is more favorably 
received by the public than is Congress. 

Specific criticisms of last year's session are 
directed at failure to pass a gun control bill, 
cutting back aid to cities, not passing an 
open-housing law and cutting funds for the 
poverty program. 

The House and Senate are credited for re- 
fusing to pass the income tax increase re- 
quested by the President, for increasing 
Social Security benefits, for extension of 
the draft and for cutting back funds for 
foreign ald. 

Basically, the public’s unhappiness with 
Congress stems from a feeling that in a time 
of crisis in Vietnam, racial turmoil at home 
and a rising cost of living, Congress has 
bogged down in cantankerous debate over 
peripheral issues and has not come up with 
a legislative program to meet urgent prob- 
lems. 

Here is the trend of confidence in Con- 
gress as measured in the last part of 1967, 
compared with similar readings over the past 
five years. A cross section of 1602 households 


` selected on a careful probability basis across 


the country was asked: 

“How would you rate the job this session 
of Congress (90th Congress) has done—ez- 
cellent, pretty good, only fair or poor?” 


Trend of confidence in Congress 


[Percentage] 
Positive Negative 
1997070 0h 41 59 
10% ę EEE E 54 46 
1006 nn date epentndenaddeenee 71 29 
IDOE ——T——————— 64 36 
1800 „ 35 65 


Those with no opinion, 21 per cent, have 
been eliminated from this table in order 
to compare trends with other years. 


The drop in esteem for Congress since the 
flood of Great Society legislation in 1964 
and 1965 has been precipitous. 

Significantly, people who voted for Barry 
Goldwater in 1964 are far more critical of 
Congress (2 to 1 negative) than those who 
voted for President Johnson four years ago 
(51-49) per cent favorable). This would in- 
dicate that the criticism of Congress is likely 
to work more against Mr, Johnson than his 
Republican opponent in this year’s presiden- 
tial election. 

Among key groups in the electorate, in- 
dependent voters, the better educated and 
younger people are most critical. Negroes and 
enrolled Democrats tend most to defend the 
record of Congress. 

Specific assessment of legislative action by 
the 90th Congress showed these reactions 
by the cross section: 


SPECIFIC RATINGS OF CONGRESS 
{In percent} 


Positive Negative Not sure 


Increasing social security 


hit eer 55 30 15 
Refusing to pass a tax 
increase... .........-...- 54 26 20 
Cutting back foreign aid bill. 43 34 23 
Passing an extension of 
ff. AES 
utting back the antipove 
ý program funds.. 2 — — 34 45 21 
ot passing an open-housin, 
eee, ae OE te 
Cutting back aid to the 
Hot passing gun control. 17 1 1 si 
ing gun contro! 
jegislation” Gana ajiri 28 48 24 
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THE HARRIS SURVEY 
(By Louis Harris, September 16, 1967) 

A national survey indicates that 27 mil- 
lion white Americans, representing 54% of 
the nation’s homes, own guns. A majority 
of gun owners say they would use their 
weapons to “shoot other people in case of 
a riot.” Large numbers of white people in 
this country have apparently given serious 
thought to self-protection, and one person 
in every three believes that his own home 
or neighborhood might be affected by a riot. 

It would be a mistake, however, to con- 
clude from this evidence that most whites 
welcome the idea of unrestricted arms. To 
the contrary, by a decisive 66-to-28% margin, 
white gun owners favor passage of a law in 
Congress which would require that all per- 
sons “register all gun purchases no matter 
where they buy them.” 

Gun ownership shows wide variants by 


regions of the country: 
Gun ownership among whites 
Percent 
Don't 
Own own 
Nationwide 54 46 
By region: 

CO ee ee ee 33 67 
Midwest 63 87 
Sunn 67 33 
AAA pan 59 41 


Gun ownership is concentrated more in 
the South and the Midwest than in other 
parts of the country. The East, where the 
fewest own guns, is also the area where 
gun owners would be least willing (46%) 
to use their firearms against fellow citizens. 

The cross section of white gun owners was 
asked: 

“Would you use your gun to shoot other 
people in case of a riot?” 


Use gun to shoot people in riot 


Gun owners 
Would use Not use 
Percent Percent 


Nationwide ...------ 55 45 

By region: — — 
E Se A SS 46 54 
Manet 54 46 
r 58 42 
WOKE) | szere raaa 59 41 


The willingness to use guns against other 
people seems to be related to white gun own- 
ers’ attitudes toward a national firearms 
control law. Although a majority in the 
South and West favor such legislation, the 
percentages in favor are less than in the East 
and Midwest. 

The cross section of white gun owners was 
asked: 

“Do you favor or oppose federal laws which 
would control the sale of guns, such as mak- 
ing all persons register all gun purchases 
no matter where they buy them?” 


REGISTRATION OF ALL GUNS 


Percent 
Favor opposed Not sure 


All white gun owners. 66 28 6 

By region: 
ast sos... 70 21 9 
Midwest 70 25 5 
South.. 62 27 1l 
West... 56 40 4 


Clearly, the spate of civil disorders over the 
past summer has raised people’s fears for 
their safety. This was evident in the replies 
of the special cross section of whites to this 
question: 

“Do you fear that in a riot your own home 
or neighborhood might be affected?” 
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MIGHT BE AFFECTED BY RIOT 


Percent 
Might de Not be Not sure 
Total Whites 34 58 8 
By income: 
Wager 9 4¹ 49 10 
$5, 8 33 60 7 
$10,000 and oV r 32 62 6 


Low-income whites, many of whom live in 
fringe neighborhoods alongside Negroes, are 
most apprehensive. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
earlier Harris Surveys reported that when 
both Negroes and whites were asked how 
they feel about their personal safety on the 
streets, Negroes were far more anxious than 
whites. Fear of violence does not seem to 
show any color line. 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 14, 1966] 
THE GALLUP POLL: GUN OWNERS THEMSELVES 
Favor CURBS 


Princeton, N.J., September 13.—Few is- 
sues spark such heated reactions as gun 
controls, and few issues are so widely 
misunderstood. 

Some of the opposition to the registration 
of guns comes from those who think that 
this would mean banning all guns, Actually, 
the law proposed would not prohibit a per- 
son from owning a gun—either for sport or 
protection—but would require that a record 
be made of the name of the gun purchaser. 
The purpose of such a law would be to keep 
guns out of the hands of persons with a 
criminal record, the mentally disturbed and 
others unqualified to handle weapons, 

The mood of the public for nearly three 
decades has been to impose controls on the 
sale and possession of weapons. 

The survey questions and findings: 

“Would you favor or oppose a law which 
would require a person to obtain a police 
permit before he or she could buy a gun?” 


[Percentage] 
All Gun 
persons owners 
— 94 68 56 
N. T 29 41 
No opinion.-...---....--.--- 3 3 


Those who favor such a law: 

1. Too many people get guns who are ir- 
responsible, mentally ill, retarded, trigger 
happy, criminals. 

2. It would save lives, 

3. It’s too easy to get guns, 

4. It would be a help to the police. 

5. It would keep guns out of the hands of 
teenagers. 

Reasons of those who oppose such a law: 

1. Such a law would take away the in- 
dividual’s rights. 

2. Such a law wouldn't work—people 
would still get gums if they wanted to. 

3. People need guns for protection, 

“Which of those three plans would you 
prefer for the use of guns by persons under 
the age of 18—forbid their use completely, 
put restrictions on their use, or continue as 
at present with few regulations?” 


[Percentage] 
All Gun 
persons Owners 
Forbid use. 27 17 
Restrictions on use 55 59 
Continue as at present 15 22 
No opinion 3 2 


VISTA WORKS IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the 
VISTA program is helping Americans 
throughout the United States. Idealistic 
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young people devote a year of their lives 
to making life easier for the less fortu- 
nate. Their assistance is desperately 
needed in urban slums and rural poverty 
areas. 

In a recent article, the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel described the activities of Dick 
Helgeland, a VISTA volunteer from 
Mount Horeb, Wis. This Dane County 
resident, a student at the University of 
Wisconsin, has worked among the Navajo 
Indian migrant farmworkers for almost 
a year. It is encouraging and satisfying 
to learn of such selfiess devotion to an 
ideal demonstrated by young people. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel, an outstand- 
ing newspaper, has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the people of the Milwaukee 
area by publicizing the activities of Dick 
Helgeland and the VISTA program. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

He RAISES PEOPLE 

San Jon, N. Mex.—A preference for people 
over produce brought a Wisconsin farm boy 
to the rural flatlands of New Mexico to work 
with Indian migrant farmhands. And, 
thanks to his efforts, their situation seems to 
be improving as he prepares to leave. 

Richard Helgeland, 21, grew up on his 
family’s 250 acre farm outside Mount Horeb 
(Dane county), but decided against farming 
as his life’s career. With the approval of his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Lars Helgeland, now 
of rural Blanchardville (Lafayette county), 
he set out to find a field of his own. 

During his freshman year at the University 
of Wisconsin, Helgeland was interested 
equally in psychology, commercial art and 
chemical research. He also was attracted to 
people. 

Soon he was engaged in an adult education 
program for Negroes living near the univer- 
sity. He joined in renting a house which be- 
came a haven for students with problems. 

“I don't know how this started. It just 
happened,” Helgeland recalled. “A lot of kids 
go through a big university without being 
anyone. They feel dry and stale about educa- 
tion. We talked about it in groups, invited 
kids over—and all of a sudden, somehow we 
got the reputation of being Big Daddies.” 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, begin- 
ning on January 22, 1968, the 50th anni- 
versary of the independence of the 
Ukraine will be celebrated in commu- 
nities throughout the Nation. I believe 
that all Americans, regardless of an- 
cestry, will want to take note of these 
planned festivities and recognize the 
great courage and fortitude of a nation 
which has been fighting communism 
and the yoke of Soviet Russian imperio- 
colonialism for the last 50 years. 

The Ukraine nation became independ- 
ent on January 22, 1918, but soon became 
the unfortunate victim of Communist 
expansionism. Since 1921, the Ukrain- 
ians have courageously opposed and re- 
sisted this domination by Soviet Russia 
but have never been able to regain their 
independent status. Let us all remember 
this 50th anniversary of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence by understanding the great 
hardship and misery of this conquered 
nation and by saluting her brave citizens. 
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We join them in the hope that the 
Ukraine and all other oppressed nations 
will some day have the opportunity to 
rise up and again enjoy independence. 


RUSSELL WEISENSEL, WISCONSIN’S 
HANDICAPPED MAN OF THE YEAR 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 11, 1968, the Portage, Wis., Daily 
Register published a fine article about 
Russell Weisensel, who was recently 
named “Wisconsin’s Handicapped Man 
of the Year” by the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Employment of the Handicapped. 
Although Weisensel has been confined 
to a wheelchair since 1961, he has served 
as chairman of the Dane County Day 
Care Service Board and as president of 
HEED—Help Educate the Emotionally 
Disturbed. Mr. Weisensel has done group 
work for the Happy Hours Club in Madi- 
son, and is currently serving as assembly- 
man from the fourth district of Dane 
County. 

In order that others may gain the same 
inspiration that I did from learning of 
this man’s dedication to public service, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HANDICAPPED MAN OF THE YEAR Hap To 
REBUILD His ENTIRE LIFE 


Russell Weisensel, Rt. 2, Sun Prairie, was 
today named Wisconsin’s Handicapped Per- 
son of the Year by the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped. 
A paraplegic, Weisensel has been confined to 
a wheel chair since a farm accident in Oc- 
tober, 1961. 

Despite his confinement to a wheel chair, 
Weisensel has demonstrated his concern for 
the welfare of others in a variety of activi- 
ties. He has served as Chairman of the Dane 
County Day Care Service Board, as President 
of HEED (Help Educate the Emotionally 
Disturbed) and has done group work for 
the Happy Hours Club in Madison, A mem- 
ber of the Madison area retardation council, 
Weisensel has also served on the Dane 
County Comprehensive Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation Planning Committee. 

“I think we have a moral obligation to 
help people who need help,” Weisensel said. 
“But so many of our programs, while their 
intent is good, miss the point and stifle in- 
dividual initiative.” 

Weisensel is an Assemblyman from the 
Fourth District of Dane County. He wel- 
comed the challenge of running for public 
office: “I am the same man I was before the 
accident,” Weisensel states. 

At 29, Weisensel was well on his way with 
a successful farm operation at the time of 
his accident. He had purchased the farm 
that his family had occupied for four gen- 
erations, The story of the fall from the silo 
is filled with calm, level-headedness. He was 
standing on the rung of the ladder on the 
outside of his silo and as he pushed on the 
door at the top to get into the silo, the rung 
broke. He fell down the chute and landed 
on the silage conveyor augers and motors 
on the concrete floor. 

He managed to drag himself some six feet 
before he lost his strength. His wife Mary, 
had retired, as it was not uncommon for 
Russell to work late in the eyening. When 
she found him at 4:00 a.m., he had three 
broken vertebrae and a damaged spinal 
cord. 

After a lengthy hospitalization, Russell 
found he would not walk again. His rehabil- 
itation was a lengthy one and costly one. 
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But most important, it was a successful 
one, 

Acting as a part time farmer, administra- 
tor, extension student, and now a state as- 
semblyman, is positive proof of his ability 
to overcome disability. 

“The wheel chair” has had many effects 
on the Weisensel family. Weisensel designed 
and constructed an elevator to raise his wheel 
chair into his home, and was interested in 
getting a ramp installed at an entrance of 
the State Capitol for the use of others who 
are confined to wheel chairs. He also de- 
signed and installed hand controls on his 
automobile. 

The Governor's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped will hold a dinner 
honoring Weisensel and his family early in 
1968. 


DEATH OF MRS. PATRICIA 
REYNOLDS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in De- 
cember of 1967 the State of Wisconsin 
was deeply saddened by the death of Mrs. 
Patricia Reynolds, wife of Federal judge 
and former Governor, John W. Reynolds. 
Despite the fact that Mrs. Reynolds was 
afflicted with a disease since early child- 
hood which finally caused her death at 
the age of 43, she was always cheerful and 
never failed to be an active and conscien- 
tious citizen and first lady of Wisconsin. 
The fact that she accepted an invitation 
to teach French in the Madison, Wis., 
school system while her husband was 
Governor was indicative of her spirit and 
deep sense of public duty. 

The Green Bay Press Gazette, one of 
Wisconsin’s leading newspapers, recog- 
nized these qualities of Mrs. Reynolds and 
paid her a fine tribute in an editorial pub- 
lished on December 29, 1967. To honor 
the memory of this outstanding woman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEATH OF A First LADY 

It often is stated as a matter of form that 
behind the successful careers of men in pub- 
lic life stand loyal and self-sacrificing wives. 
This description never had more meaning 
than as applied to Mrs. Patricia Reynolds, 
wife of Federal Judge and former governor 
John W. Reynolds. 

While she was a native of La Crosse and 
met her husband through mutual political 
concerns at the University of Wisconsin, 
Green Bay regarded Pat Reynolds as one of 
its own. Green Bay is a better place because 
she lived here. Her death has saddened all 
those who knew her, including those who 
had to contend with her political skills and 
knowledge. 

Doubtless the thousands of Wisconsin 
citizens who observed her during her hus- 
band’s busy and successful political career 
did not know that she had suffered since 
early childhood with an illness which 
brought her death at the age of 43. For one 
of the most enduring charms of the former 
First Lady of Wisconsin was her wholesome 
and witty cheerfulness and her devotion to 
her husband and three children. 

Like many other politicians’ wives, she 
surely found the grind of political cam- 
paigns enervating. Like other wives of prom- 
inent men, she no doubt found the demands 
for public exposure of herself and her fam- 
ily often wearying. But she the 
happy faculty of seeing her life in its true 
perspective. Public office was the goal of her 
husband, and, in a tightly competitive po- 
litical system that required labor from his 
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wife as well as himself, she accepted it 
without complaint. 

It was characteristic of her pert wit that 
when once asked, as she stumped the state 
with other feminine campaigners, whether 
she liked such activity she replied, “It is 
better than ironing.” 

It was characteristic of her spirit and sense 
of public duty that, even after her husband 
had risen to high office in Madison, she ac- 
cepted an invitation to teach in the capital 
city, taking over a high school class in 
French on the basis of her qualifications 
attained at the University of Wisconsin. 

Judge Reynolds, as a man who was attor- 
ney general and governor and who now holds 
the lifetime office of federal district judge, 
is one of the most successful leaders of 
Wisconsin politics the Fox Valley has reared. 
His dedicated wife was one of the reasons 
for his success. 

In the loss of his gracious wife, Judge 
Reynolds has the sympathy of thousands of 
friends in this area and throughout the 
state. 


METHODIST CLERIC SPEAKS OUT 
ON AFRICA 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, events in 
Vietnam, the Middle East, and Europe 
have directed the attention of many 
Americans from the situation in Africa. 

Minority rule in South Africa and Rho- 
desia continues to result in complete 
racial segregation of millions of Africans. 
These unfortunate people live as less 
than second-class citizens. 

Richard Dodge, a bishop in the Meth- 
odist Church, has lived and worked in 
Africa for many years. In a recent 
issue of Christian Century, Bishop Dodge 
explains in clear terms the dangers 
which minority rule is causing in Africa. 
The stability of that entire region and 
its relationship to the West is threatened 
by the brutal policies of apartheid. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lost HERITAGE: AFRICAN GOOD WILL 
(By Ralph E. Dodge)! 

Let's face the terrible truth: The 30 mil- 
lion Africans suffering under minority gov- 
ernments in the southern part of the conti- 
nent have lost faith in America and in the 
West as a whole. A mood of pessimistic real- 
ism bordering on desperation is settling over 
the struggling African nationalist leaders and 
their people. 

Here at Kitwe, in Zambia, I have just sat 
in on a Seminar on Apartheid, Racial Dis- 
crimination and Colonialism in Southern 
Africa, sponsored by the United Nations. 
What I heard both in the sessions and in 
conversations outside the hall has shaken 
me. If, under United Nations’ resolutions, 
neither Rhodesia nor South West Africa 
moves noticeably toward majority rule in 
1967, the die will have been cast. The West, 
especially the United States and Great 
Britain, will bear the blame for favoring kith 
and kin and lucrative enterprise over right 
and reason, 

In general, Africans are a peaceful people. 
When their friendship has been spurned, 
their peacefulness exploited for the gain of 
others and their great patience finally ex- 
hausted, such people become courageous, 
dedicated and obsessed warriors in a right- 


1 Expelled from Rhodesia in 1964, Bishop 
Dodge continues to serve (from neighboring 
Zambia) as episcopal leader of the Methodist 
Church in Rhodesia (American-related) . 
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eous cause. The restraint learned during 
years of domination and oppression gives 
them prolonged nourishment during the dark 
night of decisive struggle. That in the end 
they will win the struggle is generally con- 
ceded by both blacks and whites in Africa 
and around the world. 

Continued domination by Western-sup- 
ported minority white governments is laying 
the foundation for a racial war in Africa 
which when started will likely make Detroit 
and Newark look like Fourth of July celebra- 
tions. In the end the kith and kin, our white 
brothers in southern Africa who are being 
helped in their struggle for domination, are 
the ones who will reap the pent-up fury of 
prolonged frustration and deepened bitter- 
ness engendered by the oppressive and mi- 
nority regimes which still prevail. 

Perhaps. . . Perhaps there is still time for 
diplomacy to prevail over greed, reason over 
bigotry, love and concern over hatred. Per- 
haps there can still be built a nonracial so- 
ciety south of the Zambezi such as is being 
attempted farther north, in Zambia, Malawi, 
Kenya and other countries. But present 
trends show that such a possibility is fast 
diminishing. The build-up for violent con- 
frontation is under way. If the point of no 
negotiable compromise is passed, both whites 
and blacks will suffer. Prolongation of the 
oppressive status quo leading to a terrible 
conflagration in southern Africa favors no 
one except the vultures. 

Let not the United States and other West- 
ern nations feel that they are holding their 
own in southern Africa. They are not, For 
it is becoming increasingly clear to African 
leaders and to the masses that the West is 
interested neither in ideals nor in reasonable 
goals. The pronouncement of “self-determi- 
nation for all people’—once accepted as sin- 
cere—has lost its meaning in the face of the 
extension by the United States of material 
aid to Portugal in its struggle to contain some 
12 million people under the harsh domina- 
tion of a backward, dictatorial colonial re- 
gime. It has lost its meaning for the op- 
pressed people of South Africa, where Amer- 
ican investments abound and where world 
financiers lobby for “business as usual.” An 
American living in Africa can sense the 
change in attitude from the hopeful accept- 
ance of idealistic statements at face value 
only six years ago to the openly expressed 
doubt or resentful scorn of today, 

It may be that the United States and her 
allies have written off southern Africa, but 
considering the strategic location and min- 
eral and oil potential of the continent, that 
supposition is unlikely. Certainly, to write 
off southern Africa would be to relinquish 
interest in the whole continent. For in spite 
of the more-than-surface differences among 
the nations of Africa there is still much in 
common that holds black Africans together 
as an unaligned bloc for the present and that 
will quickly bring them together in case of 
a worldwide racial struggle. 

The more likely situation is that the United 
States thinks she has Africa securely tucked 
into her starred and striped apron. This defi- 
nitely is not true. I do not know what con- 
tacts the struggling nationalist movements 
have with the West, but I do know that the 
feeling toward the West is fast becoming not 
only cooler but more openly antagonistic. 
There is growing bitterness over being let 
down by empty statements and by inaction 
in regard to imposition of effective sanctions 
against Rhodesia and implementation of the 
U.N. resolution on South West Africa. 

Were the U.N. resolution to be imple- 
mented and were the leaks of sanction-pro- 
hibited good to Rhodesia through Mozam- 
bique and South Africa to be stopped, new 
hope in the effectiveness of nonviolence 
would rise in southern Africa. But when the 
United Nations, largely as the result of in- 
activity on the part of the United States 
and other Western nations, fails to imple- 
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ment its own resolutions, the advocates of 
violence are encouraged to consider theirs 
the only way to achieve the goal of majority 
rule. 

Africans in the southern part of the con- 
tinent are determined that they are going to 
win their independence. It may not come as 
soon as they have anticipated; it may take 
ten or 20 or even 40 years. But it will come. 
At one time there was hope that it would 
come peacefully. That hope is now being 
abandoned, At the Zambia seminar I heard 
reports that long-range plans are already 
laid—and they include the use of destruc- 
tive force. I am sure that this is not a bluff 
or idle talk, but that it reflects the carefully 
laid plans of determined men. Property will 
be destroyed, and with that destruction an 
end will come to the fat profits which have 
continued to attract American investors to 
Africa in such large number. 

The terrible truth, then, is that because 
of our racial kinship with minority govern- 
ment groups in southern Africa, our desire 
for high returns on heavy investments and 
our moral bankruptcy in world diplomacy, 
we are alienating from us an important seg- 
ment of the world. The bitterness caused 
by this alienation today will spell tragedy 
for our children and their children after 
them. 

I write out of deep concern for the next 
generation, which will suffer most from the 
follies and sins of their forebears. No amount 
of that South African gold accumulated in 
our vaults in Kentucky will be able to erase 
from their souls the bitterness of having 
been betrayed by grandparents who be- 
queathed to them war, racial strife and de- 
struction when their heritage could rather 
have been peace, harmony and industry. For 
the sake of kith and kin and white brother- 
hood, plus desire for the quick dollar and 
the easy pound, our generation has chosen 
to approve and abet the continued economic 
and political enslavement of 30 million Af- 
ricans who simply refuse to remain captive. 

Would that my voice could carry to Amer- 
ica and to the capitals of western Europe 
with the note of urgency the situation de- 
mands! Would that American politicians 
could spare one minute to listen to my plea! 
But whether anyone listens or heeds, I must 
cry out: America! Western Europe! recon- 
sider your policies toward southern Africa 
now! 


METHODIST BISHOPS’ 
OVER VIETNAM 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, religious 
leaders of all denominations have voiced 
their concern over the tragic war in Viet- 
nam. I believe a statement issued by the 
Council of Bishops of the Methodist 
Church is especially thoughtful and con- 
structive. 

The bishops express understanding of 
and sympathy for the difficult position 
of President Johnson in his efforts to 
end the conflict. But they also say that 
we must address ourselves to the larger 
issues growing out of the war itself. These 
include its effects on our international 
relations and moral standing throughout 
the world. By carrying on the war, the 
moral position of the United States is 
continuously deteriorating. 

In their statement, the bishops urge 
that a new effort to negotiate be accom- 
panied by a cease-fire declaration by the 
United States and South Vietnamese 
Governments. 

It is clear that ultimately negotiations 
will have to take place. The sensible thing 
to do, therefore, is to make a genuine 
effort to begin them now. Recent indica- 
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tions from the North Vietnamese are 
that they are willing to enter into talks 
at this time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
bishops’ statement on Vietnam be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BISHOPS’ STATEMENT ON VIETNAM 


We commend the President of the United 
States of America for continuing to call for 
negotiation in the Vietnam war and for his 
repeatedly expressed offers to go anywhere, 
any time, to make such talks possible. 

We are appalled by the suffering as we 
think of more than two million refugees in 
a land of only fourteen million people, the 
tens of thousands of wounded and disabled 
in a land with only primitive facilities to pro- 
vide for their care, and of the sorrow and 
heartbreak in the ever larger number of 
homes. 

We are concerned about the effect of the 
Vietnam war in worsening the international 
situation. The survival of civilization de- 
pends on the establishment of a climate of 
acceptance and cooperation among these 
three world powers. It is clear that the reso- 
lution of the Vietnam war is a major pre- 
requisite if such a climate is to be estab- 
lished. We are confident that the best in- 
terests of all nations require that the escala- 
tion of the conflict be halted quickly. 

At the moment, each side indicates the 
possibility of action if the other side acts 
first. The sterile rounds of demand and 
counter demand, accompanied by steady 
escalation by the parties to the conflict, must 
be broken by fresh and creative action by 
one of the parties. We believe the United 
States should take this initiative. 

We urge that the United States implement 
verbal offers of negotiation with concrete 
action. Such action would be designed to 
safeguard the legitimate interests of the 
United States and South Vietnamese govern- 
ments, their armed forces and peoples while 
at the same time it would provide the utmost 
inducement to the government of North 
Vietnam and the National Liberation Front 
to come to the negotiating table. 

We therefore propose that the United 
States and the South Vietnamese govern- 
ments declare that on a specified date they 
will: 

(1) initiate a cease fire, with the mainte- 
nance of positions for the safeguarding of 
life and order, and 

(2) send to a neutral place a top level 
team of negotiators to meet, under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations or the Geneva 
Conference with all parties to the dispute 
including the National Liberation Front. We 
believe that the United States, at the same 
time, should affirm the belief that: 

(a) the purpose of negotiation should be 
to establish the right of self-determination 
for the people of South Vietnam, and 

(b) that the negotiations should consider 
the phased withdrawal of all foreign troops 
and bases with arrangements for asylum for 
those who may require it. 

In the spirit of Christian love that bids us 
bind up the wounds of friends and enemy 
alike, we call upon the nations to join in 
a massive program of rehabilitation and eco- 
nomic development for the torn and tortured 
lands of both South and North Vietnam. 


THE YMCA AND URBAN YOUTH 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, events 
of recent years have made Americans in- 
creasingly aware of the acute problems 
faced by youth in large urban areas. 

Mounting concern over unsatisfactory 
living conditions in our cities has led 
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many to urge that solutions to these com- 
plex problems be found. 

One organization which has long main- 
tained a deep interest in the situation of 
young people in our cities has been the 
YMCA. 

The YMCA aids disadvantaged urban 
young people through preschool tutoring, 
educational classes, job training, and ar- 
ranging for employment. 

In a recently prepared pamphlet, the 
excellent work being done by the YMCA 
is described in the form of a letter to 
“Uncle Sam.” The activities referred to 
are those of a camp in upstate New York, 
in Bear Mountain. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the booklet be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Faces or YOUTH 
(By John R. Burkhart) 

Bear MounrTAIN, N.Y.—Be of good cheer, 
Uncle Sam. The heart of young America beats 
firm and true. You should have seen it in 
action here this summer at a camp run by 
the YMCA. It would have made you feel bet- 
ter about a lot of things, especially since you 
put up quite a chunk of money for the camp 
from your anti-poverty program. 

With a war overseas and riots here at home, 
you had your hands full this summer, We 
understand why you couldn't make it up 
here. But we thought you'd like to see what 
went on, partly with your money, anyway, so 
we took some pictures for you. 

What impressed us most of all, Uncle Sam, 
here at this camp in a wilderness only 40 
miles from New York City were the faces of 
your nephews and nieces. For in these faces 
one can see the future of America and it 
strengthens our faith that things are going to 
turn out all right. 

Had you been there, you would have seen 
youngsters from slum areas getting along 
just fine with kids from more affluent homes. 
You would have seen white and Negro boys 
and girls playing together—paying no mind 
to each other's color. You could have seen 
a college football player, a giant of a man in 
many ways, become one of the most popular 
counselors in the camp. He was a Negro. But 
all anybody saw was a man who did almost 
anything for anybody and did it well. 

And speaking of college students, you'd 
have felt pretty good about the ones working 
here this summer. They could have made a 
lot more money in easier jobs. Or maybe 
some of them could have just loafed. But they 
chose to come here to help youngsters, priv- 
Ueged and underprivileged alike, get off to 
a good start in life. 

They did it in many ways: By giving boys 
and girls a better understanding of God 
through the wonders of nature; by show- 
ing youngsters how to be safe and proficient 
in the water; by guiding friendships which 
know no barrier of race or creed; by letting 
boys enjoy the sheer exuberance of youth; 
by building strong bodies through games 
and exercises tailored to each age level; by 
leading boys and girls to growth through 
expression in drama, music and handicrafts; 
by instilling the discipline of work, and the 
joy of a job well done; by creating whole- 
some relationships between boys and girls 
with fun and frolic. 

Had you been here this summer you would 
have seen a school teacher, bone-weary after 
a tough year in the classroom, pitch in as the 
camp director. He, too, could have made more 
money elsewhere. Why did he come? “The 
kids needed me. The Y needed me,” he says 
simply. But what he says speaks eloquently 
of the teachings of his Roman Catholic faith. 

Not that a summer at a Y camp will solve 
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all problems faced by kids in today’s jammed- 
up city life. We know it won’t. But it will 
help. Just as the many different attacks 
against tension, poverty and discrimination 
being mounted by YMCA’s all over America 
are helping our country realize its highest 
ideals. 

Yes, Uncle Sam, it is too bad that you could 
not have been at Camp Tamaqua this sum- 
mer. You’d have been pleased to see that 
you were getting your money’s worth—and 
then some. 


BAYFIELD COUNTY SUPERVISORS 
SUPPORT POVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Bay- 
field County, Wis., Board of Supervisors 
at a recent meeting adopted a resolution 
in strong support of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act programs. 

Many valuable OEO programs are cur- 
rently serving the people of Bayfield 
County, and it is most encouraging to 
note the enthusiasm and support of the 
local government for these projects. 
Programs have been devised by local 
town officials as well as the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department and the Wis- 
consin Farmers Union. 

Success of local antipoverty efforts is 
dependent upon the cooperation and 
participation of local citizens and gov- 
ernment. The future of these efforts in 
Bayfield County, Wis., is most encourag- 
ing. 
I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION TO BAYFIELD COUNTY BOARD OF 
SUPERVISORS 

Whereas, The Economic Opportunity Act 
has provided programs beneficial to the use 
of underemployed people of the county, and 

Whereas, much beneficial work has been 
done in the Bayfield County Forestry and 
other community projects by the people who 
were given employment under this program, 
and 

Whereas, the Five County Community Ac- 
tion Committees which serves Bayfield Coun- 
ty was very helpful in getting the various 
programs underway in the County, 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the Bay- 
field County Board of Supervisors go on rec- 
ord as commending the Office of Economic 
Opportunity for funding various programs 
that were planned and set up for town offi- 
cials, county officials and workers, and office 
of economic opportunity workers as well as 
various other sponsoring groups such as the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department and 
Wisconsin Farmers Union. 

Be it further resolved, that the Bayfield 
County Board of Supervisors go on record as 
requesting that this program be funded and 
operated in the same manner as in the past. 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to Senator Gaylord Nelson, 
Senator Proxmire, Senator Cirilli, Congress- 
man O’Konski, Assemblyman Gehrman and 
Governor Warren Knowles. 

WILLIAM STUART, 
Chairman Resource Development Com- 


mittee, Member, Community Action 
Committee. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, is there further morning 
business? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar 705, House bill 2516. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimida- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection ot the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order of yesterday, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] is recognized. 


“NOW IS THE TIME FOR THIS SEN- 
ATOR TO YIELD’—TRIBUTES TO 
SENATOR FRANK CARLSON, OF 
KANSAS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, speak- 
ing before the gathering of 200 friends 
and political associates in Topeka, Kans., 
on December 19, 1967, Senator Frank 
Cartson made the following remarks: 

There's a traditional expression in the 
chamber of the United States Senate before 
one senator steps aside to hear the com- 
ments or questions of a colleague, he is 
asked, “Will the Senator yield?“ 

My fellow Kansans, I think now is the 
time for this Senator to yield. 


Thus, the distinguished and beloved 
senior Senator from Kansas calmly and 
eloquently announced his intention not 
to seek reelection to the U.S. Senate this 
November. 

By the end of 1968, Senator CARLSON 
will have completed 18 years in the Sen- 
ate and a total of 40 years of distin- 
guished service to the State of Kansas 
and the Nation. 

Senator Cartson, the son of Swedish 
immigrants, began his political career 
as a precinct committeeman in 1924, and 
then after serving as a Republican chair- 
man for Cloud County, he was asked to 
run for the State legislature. 

When he expressed concern that the 
demands of working and managing a 
growing wheat and cattle farm opera- 
tion would not allow time to campaign, 
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the delegation responded: “Don’t worry, 
you won't be elected anyway.“ 

But he did win, just as he has won all 
election contests which he has entered 
13 to be precise. In his rise from precinct 
committeeman, he has never been de- 
feated and is the only man in the State’s 
history to serve as Representative, Gov- 
ernor, and Senator. 

After 4 years in the Kansas House, 
Senator CARLSON was elected in 1934 to 
the first of six terms in the U.S. Con- 
gress. 

During this period, his diligent and 
persistent committee work paved the 


. way for the enactment of the pay-as-you- 


go income tax withholding system and 
the Flood Control Act of 1936. 

He was elected Governor in 1946 and 
again in 1948, and during this period his 
administration initiated major programs 
in highway building, mental health, 
medical services and liquor control. 

In 1950, he was elected to the U.S. 
Senate and this performance was re- 
peated in 1956 and 1962. And those of 
you who have served with him during 
this period know he has made many im- 
portant and lasting contributions, par- 
ticularly through his work on the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee and 
the Foreign Relations and Finance Com- 
mittees. 

Long active in church affairs, the dis- 
tinguished Senator served as president 
of the International Council for Chris- 
tian Leadership, and the Presidential 
Prayer Breakfast, which he originated, 
has become a national institution. Other 
distinctive activities include member of 
the board of governors of the Menninger 
Foundation of Topeka, Kans., and In- 
stitute of Logopedics of Wichita, Kans., 
and the Agricultural Hall of Fame. A 
graduate of Kansas State College, he 
holds seven honorary doctor of law de- 
grees from universities around the 
country. 

Over the years, Senator Cartson has 
also contributed to the careers of other 
public servants. In 1932, he managed Alf 
Landon’s successful campaign for Gov- 
ernor of the State of Kansas, and in 1952, 
he played an early and key role in the 
nomination of Dwight Eisenhower as the 
Republican candidate for President. 

Mr. President, when the 91st Congress 
convenes, it will miss the calm, wise, and 
deliberate counsel of one of its most dis- 
tinguished Senators, the State of Kansas 
will be missing a valuable and powerful 
voice in the Halls of Congress, and I will 
be missing a close friend and trusted 
mentor. 

I know that I speak for all Senators on 
both sides of the aisle in saying that each 
of us knows, as you have said, that no 
man is indispensable, and also, while we 
respect your decision to return to private 
life, we deeply regret that you will not be 
among us after the conclusion of the cur- 
rent session. 

Mr. President, a great number of lauda- 
tory editorials and articles have been 
written about Senator CARLSON since he 
announced his intentions to retire. How- 
ever, I thought that one of the most ap- 
propriate was a column by another dis- 
tinguished Kansan, the Honorable Clif- 
ford Hope, who served Kansas and the 
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Nation so effectively in the U.S. House 
of Representatives. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to this 
column and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Record today, for this 
is the 75th birthday of the distinguished 
Senator. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Salina Journal, Dec. 24, 1967] 
CARLSON WAS RESPECTED BY TOUGHEST CRITICS 
(By Clifford Hope) 

Among the heroes of ancient Rome, if his- 
tory and legend are to be believed, was one 
Lucius Quinctius Cincinnatus, who lived 
about 500 B.C. and is said to have twice left 
his farm where he was ploughing in the field 
to save the young nation from its enemies. 
In both cases he became a dictator, but as 
soon as things quited down he left Rome 
and returned to the farm. 

There's as much difference between Ancient 
Rome and modern America as there is be- 
tween a primitive Roman plow and an Amer- 
ican combine, but the story of Cincinnatus 
which I hadn’t thought of for perhaps fifty 
years came back to my mind when I attended 
Frank Carlson’s breakfast in Topeka last 
‘Tuesday and heard him tell how a delegation 
called him off of his combine in 1928 and 
talked him into running for the Legislature. 

Now, almost forty years later, Frank Carl- 
son with a long and distinguished record of 
public service is preparing to return to his 
farm and his home town of Concordia and, 
as stated in his own words at the breakfast 
last Tuesday, “enjoy the privilege of being a 
private citizen in our great state of Kansas.” 
He further stated that he planned to take an 
active and personal interest in the decisions 
that affect the future of our home state. This 
no doubt as time goes on will include a 
few letters and wires to his Congressmen and 
Senators. 

The length and variety of Frank Carlson’s 
public service has been equaled or approached 
by only two other Kansans, Charles Curtis 
and Arthur Capper, and without attempting 
to take away anything from their achieve- 
ments it is only fair I think to say that both 
of them, and especially Curtis, served in 
times considerably less strenuous and de- 
manding than the present upon those in 
public life. 

Although a firm believer in the American 
two party system, Frank Carlson has never 
been a bitter partisan. During his service as 
member of the Legislature and as Governor, 
his party was in the majority except during 
his second term in the Legislature when the 
Governor (the late Harry Woodring) was a 
Democrat. 

But in Congress the situation has been 
entirely different. In only two of the 30 years 
which he will have served in the House and 
Senate when his present term expires were 
the Republicans in control of Congress. For 
28 years he was in the minority. That can be 
a depressing and often a demoralizing experi- 
ence. Many minority members and this, of 
course, applies to both parties, react by 
spending most of their time criticizing and 
berating the opposition. 

This is not Frank Carlson’s method. He 
early realized that most of the work in Con- 
gress is done in committees. He sought and 
in most cases secured appointments to im- 
portant committees and he worked hard on 
them. Early in his House career he became a 
member of the Flood Control Committee and 
helped write the Flood Control Act of 1936 
which gave recognition for the first time to 
the responsibility of the Federal Government 
in flood control. The adoption of this prin- 
ciple has meant much to Kansas and its vast 
dam and reservoir program of recent years. 

After more seniority he became 
a member of the all powerful House Ways 
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and Means Committee. Here he introduced 
the first pay-as-you-go tax bill with its with- 
holding provisions which brought in much 
new revenue from people who had not here- 
tofore been paying income taxes. Of course, 
the bill which finally passed was introduced 
by a member of the majority party, but it 
was Frank Carlson who did the spadework 
and took the leadership. 

When he went to the Senate, Frank Carlson 
followed the same policy of getting on com- 
mittees dealing with matters of importance. 
There his principal committee nave been 
Foreign Affairs and Finance, each with tre- 
mendous responsibilities and power. Here 
again Frank Carlson has been a working 
member with great influence, respected by 
Democrats and Republicans alike. This re- 
spect by his colleagues in Congress is as great 
a tribute as can be paid to any man. 

Members of Congress are sharp judges of 
each other. It doesn’t take them long to spot 
phonies (and there are some). They're just 
as quick to recognize ability and integrity 
where it exists. And when Frank Carlson 
leaves the halls of Congress next year his 
greatest satisfaction can well be the respect 
and the affection in which he is held by those 
with whom he has worked for these many 
years. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] is 
not one of the most loquacious Members 
of this body, but when he does take the 
floor, he has the distinction of saying 
something which has merit, validity, and 
interest. Today was such an occasion, 
and I join the Senator in his remarks 
about our colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kansas, FRANK 
CARLSON. 

When I came to Congress 26 years 
ago, I was following in the footsteps of 
FRANK CARLSON, who had then been a 
Member of Congress for some years. I 
knew him not only in that body, but also 
as the Governor of Kansas, where his 
tenure in office served his State mag- 
nificently. I then followed him here to 
the Senate. 

I look upon FRANK CARLSON as one of 
the most gentle and understanding men 
I have ever known, a man who all too 
often has been prone to hide his light 
under a bushel. 

I hope that some day Senator CARLSON 
will write his memoirs and in them, de- 
tail the story of the part he played at 
the time our late colleague, Senator 
Robert Taft, of Ohio, and our former 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, were 
contesting for the Republican nomina- 
tion. I am not in a position to relate the 
part played by Senator Carson at that 
time, but I think I can state with some 
degree of accuracy that the so-called 
Morningside Heights declaration was due 
in large measure to his quiet diplomacy 
and fine understanding. 

I am indebted to you, Senator CARLSON. 
Although you have seen fit to announce 
your retirement, I know that as one who 
has always thought through his deci- 
sions with great care, you did what you 
thought was best, best for the State of 
Kansas and best for the Nation, but least 
for yourself. 

I am indeed sorry also that the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
who is in Walter Reed Hospital, and I, 
who was necessarily occupied on the floor 
of the Senate, were not able to be at 
your luncheon today. While we were not 
there physically, we were there in heart 
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and spirit. There is no man for whom I 
have greater admiration. There is no 
man who is so unostentatious and 
who—without fanfare—contributes so 
much to the welfare and the betterment 
of this body. 

It is with sadness and regret that I 
note your announcement, but I hope that 
as time goes on you will continue to give 
us, and me especially, the benefit of your 
wisdom, your guidance, and your good 
will. Of course, I expect and anticipate 
that our close friendship will continue in 
the years ahead. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, let me say 
frankly that I do not like the idea of 
FRANK CARLSON not coming back to the 
Senate. I do not know of anyone who is 
going to be missed more or anyone whom 
I shall miss more. 

If I had any influence with the people 
of Kansas, I would tell them: Do not let 
him do it. If he goes through with his 
decision—and I shall not accept that de- 
cision as final until it is too late to accept 
any other interpretation of it—it is go- 
ing to be a tremendous loss for the pub- 
lic workers, the agriculture people, and 
everybody else in the United States. 

Mr. President, I could go on, but I do 
not think I could say any more to reflect 
what I think of FRANK CARLSON than I 
have already said. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I was 
personally saddened to learn that this 
distinguished body will lose the services 
of one of its ablest Members through 
retirement at the end of this session. 

It is a sad but true maxim that able 
and great leaders of mien are so limited 
in the number of years in which they 
may serve. 

Even though the distinguished senior 
Senator from Kansas, FRANK CARLSON, 
has been in the service of his country 
for 40 years, this is really too short time 
for the Nation to benefit from the talents 
of such a man. 

I earnestly hope that his retirement 
years are long and happy, because few 
men have earned the right to retire in 
the satisfaction of having accomplished 
so much as FRANK CARLSON. 

I, for one, am proud to have served 
as a colleague of his in the Senate, and 
I am honored to be able to count him 
as a personal friend. 

The people of Kansas will miss his 
able service in the Senate regardless of 
how qualified his successor should be, 
because FRANK CARLSON, by my own per- 
sonal knowledge, was dedicated heart 
and soul to the people of his State and 
to the advancement and betterment of 
his State and country. 

The greatness of our Nation has al- 
ways been firmly based on the leader- 
ship qualities and dedication of men like 
FRANK CARLSON, and the Nation has been 
blessed throughout its history with a 
succession of such able leaders. 

Even though Frank CARLSON is leav- 
ing the Halls of Congress, his presence 
here will remain. His personal influence 
on the laws of the country cannot be 
erased and cannot fade. The warmth of 
his personality and his congenial spirit 
will not be forgotten, for he has earned 
a place in the hearts of his colleagues 
in the Senate and a debt of gratitude 
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from the people he has so faithfully 
served. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, today marks the 75th birth- 
day of one of our most admired and re- 
spected colleagues—the senior Senator 
from Kansas, FRANK CARLSON. FRANK, as 
we all affectionately know him, has made 
a record as a Member of this Senate 
body, the House of Representatives, and 
Governor, that is most outstanding and 
will long be remembered. During his 40 
years of public life he has served as a 
State legislator, a Member of Congress, 
Governor of his State, and Senator, and 
has never been defeated during all of 
this long and remarkable career. He oc- 
cupies a unique place in the history of 
Kansas and the Congress. 

Frank CARLSON is a humble, sincere 
man and a devout Christian. He has 
worked diligently at every task assigned 
him, and there have been many and very 
important ones. In his quiet and very ef- 
fective way he has attained a position of 
great leadership in the Senate. Few men 
in public life, and particularly in the 
legislative branch, have had such a long 
and distinguished record. 

As a member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, he is looked upon 
as one who has the all-important good 
judgment in dealing with tremendously 
important international questions. As a 
member of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, he is recognized as one very knowl- 
edgeable on intricate tax problems. Here 
again his judgment on legislation spon- 
sored by this very important committee 
is sought by many Members of the Sen- 
ate, including myself. 

Senator Cartson comes from one of 
the biggest and most important agricul- 
ture States—the No. 1 producer of 
wheat. My home State of North Dakota 
has much in common with Kansas in 
this respect as we are second ranking in 
wheat production, as well as high in the 
production of other grains. Both States 
have highly diversified agriculture and 
have similar agricultural problems. Our 
colleague Frank CARLSON has been rec- 
ognized as a friend of farmers for more 
than 40 years. He is an actual farmer 
himself. He does not need the advice of 
farm leaders—good or bad—as to what 
farmers really want or need as he knows 
from actual experience. 

While we salute and congratulate 
Frank CARLSON on his 75th anniversary 
our happiness is mixed with some sad- 
ness in the knowledge that he has de- 
cided not to seek reelection to the Sen- 
ate. No one will miss FRANK CARLSON 
more than the farmers of this Nation. 
Like Frank, my life’s work has been 
farming and I will sorely miss him. We 
need more FRANK CARL SsoNs in Congress, 
not less. 

I shall always cherish and have fond 
remembrances of the years that I have 
been privileged to serve with him in the 
Senate of the United States. I join with 
all of the Members of the Senate in wish- 
ing Mrs. Carlson and Frank many more 
years of good health and happiness. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
very sorry that my arrival just a little 
while ago from Central America pre- 
cluded my knowing that this matter 
would come up today. But, just to speak 
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on it briefly and spontaneously, I am 
happy that FRANK CARLSON has safely 
attained, and with a much greater show 
of youth, the age which I attained a short 
while ago. I am unhappy about the fact 
that he is leaving the Senate. I have al- 
ready expressed that view to him on 
various occasions. 

FRANK CARLSON has been serving on 
three committees where, I think, we have 
particular need for sound and stable 
decisions, as well as sound and stable 
advice which can come to other Mem- 
bers of the Senate who are not mem- 
bers of those committees. 

I speak first, of course, of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, where we face heavy 
involvements in this session. I am glad 
that we may rely upon the Senator from 
Kansas through this session, at any rate. 
Then there is the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; and all of us know how deeply 
this country is now engaged in prob- 
lems having to do with foreign relations. 
The third is the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. Everyone knows that 
the members of that committee are sub- 
jected to pressures the like of which few 
of us have to sustain on other committees, 

I have been glad always to seek—and 


Kansas in matters coming from those 
three committees, because I have such 
implicit confidence in his stability and 
soundness of judgment, and in the great 
wealth of his experience which have en- 
abled him to make good judgments and 
to come up with sound advice. We shall 
miss him, of course, in all those fields. 

Let me speak for a moment of some- 
thing which I think has made a real 
contribution to the Senate and to Con- 
gress as a, whole, as well as to the Nation; 
that is, Frank CARLSON led in the es- 
tablishment of the prayer groups which 
ultimately led to the establishment of 
the President’s annual prayer break- 
fast. I think it is a good thing for the 
Nation to know that there are those in 
Congress who, in spite of the busy life 
they lead, have time to foster, to en- 
courage, and to make a success of an 
effort of that kind. In that regard, the 
Senator from Kansas has made a very 
great contribution, not only to those of 
us in Congress but also to the entire 
country. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
has already spoken of a matter in which 
I, as a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and also as 
chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee which deals with agriculture, 
have frequently found occasion to seek 
the advice of the Senator from Kansas. 
The Senator from North Dakota has 
mentioned the fact that the Senator from 
Kansas represents our first State in the 
Union in the production of wheat, closely 
followed by the State of North Dakota, 
which our colleague from North Dakota 
[Mr. Youne] so ably represents. 

I have found the judgment and advice 
of the Senator from Kansas in that field, 
covering activities of the two committees 
of which he is not a member, extremely 
helpful to me and to my committees, 
particularly in connection with wheat 
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problems. Wheat is one of our greatest 
farm commodities and, of course, has its 
problems, just as do all other agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr. President, in closing, let me say 
that Mrs. Holland would want me to say 
she has greatly enjoyed and valued the 
opportunity to associate closely with Mrs. 
Carlson. They have been the two Senate 
wives who were members of the same 
committee, the same group of ladies, set 
up to foster better relations between the 
ladies of this country, the ladies of the 
Senate, House of Representatives, and 
the executive departments, and the ladies 
from the Embassy groups represented 
in Washington, D.C., from other nations. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Carlson and Mrs. 
Holland are the two Senate ladies in 
their particular group of International 
Neighbors’, and she would want me to 
say how greatly she has enjoyed that 
association. They have, on occasion, en- 
tertained together the members of that 
group and she will feel a distinct loss in 
that regard when the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] leaves the Senate, 
because I know perfectly well that his 
wife will even precede him in leaving 
because I happen to know something of 
the affection she feels for her own State 
of Kansas, her home, and her family. 

Mr. President, on a purely personal 
note, let me say that I value very greatly, 
indeed, the friendship of Frank CARLSON, 
which has been extended to me in a 
warm way for so many years and which 
I hope I shall have the advantage of 
enjoying in the future. I know that it will 
be the same as when he was living just 
a floor above me in the apartment house 
in which we have both lived for so many 
years, 

I shall miss the Senator and Mrs, Carl- 
son, just as many of us will, and we will 
grieve in their departure, and will miss 
him very greatly in the Senate. 

Frank, Godspeed to you. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
happy to rise on this wonderful occa- 
sion to pay tribute to my esteemed col- 
league and friend, the senior Senator 
from Kansas, Frank CARLSON, on his 75th 
birthday. For 40 years, he has been a 
devoted public servant; and now that he 
has decided to retire at the end of his 
term, everyone in this body will miss his 
dignity, restraint, and gentlemanly 
demeanor. 

In fact, if there is any apt phrase that 
can describe Frank CARLSON, it is that 
of a “Christian gentleman.” We all know 
him as one of the regulars in attendance 
at the Wednesday Senate prayer break- 
fasts. In fact, he has been one of the 
leaders who keep that group function- 
ing. I would say that no man has done 
more to foster that group, or indeed, to 
foster a spirit of Christianity in the 
Senate. 

However, his influence has not stopped 
at the door of the Senate. He has long 
been active in the International Council 
for Christian Leadership, and has re- 
cently been president of that fine orga- 
nization. 

In my own State of South Carolina, 
FRANK CARLSON was known as a friend 
of Bob Jones University, and of the late 
Dr. Bob Jones, Sr. In 1951, Bob Jones 
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University conferred the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws upon him. Many 
other fine institutions have similarly 
honored Frank CARLSON, but since I am 
a member of the voting board of trustees 
of Bob Jones, I am especiaily proud to 
point out his connection with my State. 

Since Frank CARLSON has been in the 
Senate he has sponsored or cosponsored 
much important legislation. His out- 
standing ability and great dedication 
have made his service extremely valuable 
to the great State of Kansas he repre- 
sents, and the Nation. 

Frank CARLSON is a man of character 
and integrity and is held in high esteem 
by his fellow Senators and by all who 
know him. He comes as near living an 
exemplary life as any man I know, and 
he is the kind of man others could well 
emulate. 

It has been a great pleasure for me 
to serve in the Senate with FRANK CARL- 
son, and I shall never forget the privilege 
of associating with him in the various 
capacities in which we have worked to- 
gether, to wit, as Governors, as Senators, 
and in other activities calculated to pro- 
mote the public good. 

FRANK CARLSON has been blessed by 
having a lovely and devoted wife assist 
him in his work. Mrs. Carlson is a lady 
of high ideals and lofty character, has 
stood side by side with her husband, and 
has been a great inspiration to him in 
all he has undertaken. We, the friends 
of the Carlsons, will miss both of them. 

I would like to take this occasion to 
express the hope that they will enjoy 
great happiness and good health upon 
their retirement from the Senate and in 
the years ahead. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, first I 
want to extend congratulations and best 
wishes to FRANK CARLSON on his 75th 
birthday. Second, and at the same time, 
I want to express my regret that he has 
made the decision not to be with us 
next year. We all understand, however, 
the reason for that decision. 

I have had the privilege of knowing 
FRANK CARLSON for 28 years. I first met 
him in the House of Representatives. At 
that time he had the same interest that 
he has today—the affairs of our people 
and our Nation. He has always, for exam- 
ple, taken a keen interest in matters 
of finance. He served with great distinc- 
tion as a member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. When he came 
to the Senate, he was placed on the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. At the same time 
he has served with distinction as a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Despite the onerous work connected 
with both committees, he has found time 
to continue a broad civic interest. Few 
people appreciate the tremendous con- 
tribution he has made in the field of 
mental health. He has served on the 
board of governors of the Menninger 
Foundation in the State of Kansas. He 
has taken certainly an outstanding in- 
terest in lay church affairs where he 
ranks among the outstanding leaders 
in this country. 

In all of this, FRANK CARLSON has been 
modest, quiet, and an effective individ- 
ual. He has always been fair; he has al- 
ways been just—in short, a gentleman, 
indeed. 
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I want to extend to FRANK CARLSON and 
his wonderful wife many years of hap- 
piness. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I take 
great pride and pleasure in joining my 
colleagues in giving our best wishes to 
FRANK CARLSON. I would like to talk of 
the future, and not just the past. I, like 
Senator Jackson, have known FRANK 
Carson, in the Senate and the House, 
for 20 years, and have enjoyed a warm 
friendship with him. 

In the network of things to discuss, I 
wish to emphasize two things. He got 
the “message” in 1952, and was a tre- 
mendous instrument in bringing about 
some validation of the two-party tradi- 
tion in our country and bringing us out 
of a damaging war, the Korean war. I 
know Senator CARLSON likes sports anal- 
ogies. We needed three points. We 
needed them urgently, as a nation and 
for the world, and President Eisenhower 
got them, in addition to leading our 
forces to victory in Europe, which was 
more than we could have asked of even 
so towering a figure as he. 

One thing about Frank CARLSON’S 
service is an augury for the future which 
I would like to emphasize. He considers 
himself as a servant of his colleagues. We 
cannot do all the things that need to be 
done. I do not know that Senator CARL- 
son realizes how refreshing it is when it 
is made easier for colleagues to have 
their say and then to perform their re- 
sponsibilities in the work of another 
committee because of the intercession of 
so able, so sympathetic and so under- 
standing a Member as Senator CARLSON 
has proved to be. This is one of the nicest 
things that has happened to me in the 
Senate. I think it is true of many other 
Senators. 

For the future, I hope these tributes 
and his service will prove an incentive 
for him to continue to do much work 
that needs to be done. There is much 
work to be done in the colleges, in reli- 
gious endeavors, in the interest of agri- 
culture, in the whole agricultural struc- 
ture of the Nation, in the redistribution 
of the agricultural population, so that 
people will stay mainly healthy and en- 
125 all the benefits of modern industrial 

e. 

So I bespeak for him and Mrs. Carl- 
son many continued years of a bounti- 
ful life, for without such activities no 
life will hold real meaning. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise to 
extend birthday greetings to my neigh- 
bor and my friend, and a most distin- 
guished Christian gentleman, FRANK 
CarLsoN of Kansas. This afternoon many 
eloquent speeches are being made. There 
are those here who have an excellent 
choice of words. I am not going to try 
to anticipate or repeat them. I 
that some day, back in Concordia, our 
distinguished colleague will read through 
the Recorp and read what has been said 
here today. For that reason, I am going 
to reminisce just a little bit. 

Thirty years ago this year, I found my- 
self a candidate for Congress. I had never 
run for a major political office. My right- 
hand man in that campaign was a very 
dear friend whose name was Jay Brown. 
He was a native Kansan. 

He said to me, “There is a Congress- 
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man in the district right below you, in 
Kansas, who has served for 4 years now; 
how would you like to go down and meet 
him, and get some ideas from him?” 

As I recall, it was July. The wheat har- 
vest was at about the normal time that 
year. We arrived in Concordia and we 
inquired the way to the Carlson farm. We 
went out there, and our distinguished 
colleague was on the combine, harvesting 
wheat. 

I heard him say a little while ago that 
no farmer likes to be bothered when he is 
cutting wheat. Well, we bothered him, 
and he was the same gracious gentle- 
man all of us have known through the 
years when we stopped that day to talk 
to him. 

We sat down in the shade of the com- 
bine. The district I hoped to represent 
paralleled his, and I got some good ideas 
from him, generally pertaining to the 
principles of my party, and some ideas 
of what was going on in far-off Wash- 
ington that I might interpret to the peo- 
ple whose vote I was seeking. 

Among other things, he told me that 
Congress had passed a bill to put a sup- 
port price under wheat. At that time, 
the price of wheat was disastrously low, 
and people were rightfully in revolt 
about it. 

He said: 

Congress has passed an act to put a sup- 
port price under wheat, but Secretary Wal- 
lace does not particularly like the plan, and 
has been slow putting it into effect. The 
price of wheat will remain down while all 
the farmers, farm operators, landowners, 
and tenants are harvesting and selling their 
wheat, and then the Secretary will get 
around to putting it into effect later on 
this fall, by the time the wheat is in the 
hands of the trade and the speculators. 


Well, I went back home. I sought to 
represent a great wheat-producing dis- 
trict, and I talked about the price of 
wheat, and what was happening and 
what was not happening, and predicted 
what would happen by the itme I came 
back to campaign in November. 

It did. The price of wheat was up, but 
it was placed up there after the greater 
share of the crop was in the hands of the 
traders and investors. 

So it became my good fortune to serve 
in the House of Representatives with 
our honored colleague. Some Senators 
may not know it, but he was the author 
of the Tax Act known as the current 
payment plan. An individual by the 
name of Ruml proposed it, but it was 
Frank CARLSON who introduced the bill. 

As I recall, the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means—I was not 
on the committee at that time, though 
I went on shortly after—were opposed to 
it. The Treasury was opposed to it, and 
the forces of the administration, but it 
was offered in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

It not only passed there, but it passed 
the Senate and became the law of the 
land, and it has been a great blessing to 
millions of people, because it came at a 
time when taxes had risen a great deal. 
We had gone from about 5 million in- 
come-tax payers to about 50 million, and 
the amount to be paid meant that at the 
end of the year, in March, you had to pay 
the taxes for the year before. Most peo- 
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ple’s income had been received and spent 
on the high cost of living, and they owed 
a great debt of taxes. 

Then Representative CARLSON intro- 
duced the pay-as-you-go plan, and it was 
worked out so that the tax that you paid 
in 1967, for instance, was the tax for 
1967. At the end of the year, you were 
not left with the debt of the previous 
year’s taxes. It relieved a great hardship 
for many people, but especially in a case 
where an individual would meet with 
business reverses, and owed a year of 
taxes, or if the taxpayer died and his 
widow and children would have a year’s 
taxes to pay. That act will stand as a 
monument to our colleague, Senator 
CARLSON, of Kansas—the Current Pay- 
ment Act, or pay-as-you-go tax plan. 

Later, it was my privilege to serve on 
the Committee on Ways and Means with 
him. I cannot state exactly what year 
that was, but it was after World War IT 
had been brought to a close, and we were 
seeking to reduce taxes. Some people 
wanted to do it one way, some another. 
Then Representative CARLSON moved 
that we reduce taxes by a certain num- 
ber of percentage points across the board. 
His motion carried, became the Ways 
and Means Committee plan, and was en- 
acted by Congress. 

I remember an occasion when it was 
my good fortune to be a member of a 
gathering around a breakfast table, back 
there following the war. I did not know 
just exactly why that particular break- 
fast was being held. There were probably 
eight or 10 people there, most of them 
from the Ways and Means Committee— 
I think all but the host. Some of us 
wanted to tune in to hear, I think it was 
the 8 o’clock news, or the 7:30 news, and 
as we sat there listening, we heard the 
announcement, “Congressman FRANK 
Cartson today has announced that he is 
a candidate for Governor of Kansas.” 

Well, that was a successful race. He 
served two terms as Governor, and then 
he came back and served here; and, in 
recent years, it has been my privilege 
again to serve with him, on the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

I know of his interest in the ordinary 
taxpayer, the individual who is providing 
jobs for others, the employee who is pay- 
ing taxes, and the farmer who is paying 
taxes. He has familiarized himself with 
all of the problems, whether it be de- 
preciation or any of the many other in- 
tricate problems that mean so much in 
our tax system. After all, we have a very 
burdensome tax, and have had for years. 
I think it has been a tribute to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the Com- 
mittee on Finance that that burden has 
been carried with the least technical 
hardship possible. Yes, there are some 
hardships, some inequities, and some 
procedures that need very much to be 
changed. The suggestion has been made 
now and then that the tax field is too 
complicated, that Congress ought to del- 
egate the problem to some specialists, as 
has been done to a certain extent in the 
tariff-writing field. 

That has never been done. Our com- 
plicated tax system has been made bear- 
able by dedicated individuals like Sena- 
tor Cartson, who, as a member of the 
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Committee on Ways and Means and as 
a member of the Committee on Finance, 
knew the problems involved in the tax 
system, and knew how to apply the 
remedies. 

So, I hope, when my dear friend does 
depart from the Senate and goes back to 
Concordia, that he will have time and 
that Congress will still be in recess now 
and then so that he can come to Neb- 
raska and visit us. And you are invited, 
Frank. Happy birthday, and my most 
sincere greetings to Mrs. Carlson. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
happy to have this opportunity to say a 
few words on this occasion, although I 
do not have the capacity to fully ex- 
press the affection and respect that I 
have for the man to whom we pay 
tribute. 

Down in my part of the country, Mr. 
President, when we wish to pay the very 
highest compliment possible to a man, 
we say that he is a God-fearing gentle- 
man of the old school. I do not know 
whether the full connotation of that ex- 
pression is understood by all of those 
who are here, but in my mind that is a 
very apt description of FRANK CARLSON. 

During the time that I have been priv- 
ileged to serve in this body, I have known 
almost 500 men who have represented 
their States here as U.S. Senators. But, 
I have never known a man with more 
character than FRANK CARLSON, nor have 
I known any man who was more worthy 
of the explicit trust that all of his col- 
leagues have in him. 

He will be sorely missed, Mr. President. 
However, I am glad that we can have 
this occasion on a more festive note than 
his leavetaking from the Senate. I am 
glad that this occasion can be on the 
celebration of his natal day. 

I personally will greatly miss this man 
in the Senate. I have come to know him, 
to trust him, and to love him, and I regret 
greatly that he did not see fit to continue 
his services here. I say that with full 
knowledge of the fact that if any man 
is entitled to a respite from public serv- 
ice, it is FRANK CARLSON, because he has 
served his people with high capacity and 
nobility throughout almost half a cen- 
tury. 

I say happy birthday today and ex- 
press my great pleasure and pride that 
I will be permitted to serve with him for 
almost another year before his final de- 
parture from this body. 

He deserves the very best in life. I feel 
that the Giver of all great and good 
things will see that this man’s spotless 
life is well rewarded. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, a short while ago I had the 
pleasure of attending a luncheon in the 
House Office Building, a luncheon that 
was attended by approximately 300 peo- 
ple, among whom were the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Postmaster General, and a great many 
other distinguished people. Representa- 
tives of labor were present. Members of 
the House of Representatives and of the 
U.S. Senate were present. A great many 
people came to pay tribute to one of the 
distinguished citizens of our country. 

I join with the others who have spoken 
today to pay tribute to Frank CARLSON. 
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I have not been in the Senate for as 
many years as many of the other Sena- 
tors. However, I have been here for about 
10 years. In the few years that I have 
been here, compared with other Sena- 
tors, my deep affection for you has not 
been lessened. I have greatly enjoyed my 
association with you. 

When I first became a Member of the 
Senate, I became a member of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. I 
had the pleasure of serving with FRANK, 
and as every member of that committee 
can testify, there was no division of opin- 
ion according to which side of the table 
one sat on. Our concern was always what 
was good for the people of the United 
States and for the employees whose in- 
terests are considered by that committee. 
FRANK was always a leader in upholding 
the rights of those who would be affected 
by legislation that would be voted out of 
that committee. 

I claim that FRANK is one of my Sena- 
tors. I believe it was in about 1915—al- 
though nobody would suspect that I am 
that old, Frank—that I went to Kansas. 
I lived there for about 6 years. I still 
have some kin living in Sumner County, 
Kans., which is the banner wheat-grow- 
ing county of the United States, if it has 
not slipped. 

I do know something about the wheat 
situation in Kansas, and I know of the 
great interest that Frank has taken in 
representing the people of Kansas and 
the product that they derive their living 
from unless it has changed to oil. They 
did strike oil there. 

Senator, you know, I still receive com- 
munications from your constituents. I 
still visit with my kin, and they visit with 
me. They are your Kansas constituents. 
Without exception, they all speak very 
highly of Frang, and they are very happy 
with the representation you have given 
them. 

I have had letters from friends and 
from kin in Kansas in which they ex- 
press their great interest in your future, 
and their sorrow that you will leave the 
Senate. 

I thoroughly join with them in wish- 
ing for you many years of happiness in 
your retirement, because you do richly 
deserve it. 

The fine, Christian character of Sen- 
ator Cakl sor has been referred to. I have 
had the pleasure of being associated with 
Senator CARLSON in the international 
Christian leadership group. He has taken 
a great interest in the leadership in the 
Presidential prayer breakfast which we 
will have again on the ist of February 
this year, and also in the Wednesday 
morning prayer group held in the Senate. 
Senator CARLSON has been a leader in 
that group for all of these years. 

I have enjoyed my many associations 
with you. 

I, along with all other Members of this 
great body, will miss you. You will leave a 
great void when you depart but your rec- 
WW 

us. 

I wish you Godspeed in whatever you 
do after you leave here. 

Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. President, I join 
with other Senators in extending my 
very best wishes to the distinguished 
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senior Senator from Kansas on his 75th 
birthday anniversary. 

Among the rules of the Senate is one 
which prohibits mentioning the actual 
date of birth of any Member of Congress 
who has served for 30 years or more. 
Senator Canlsox and I are members of 
that club. 

Statistics of general elections in the 
State of Kansas, nevertheless, will indi- 
cate that Senator CARLSON is a dis- 
tinguished and honored Member of this 
representative assembly of the American 
people. In a State which has given Amer- 
ica many great men, he ranks among 
those at the very top. 

He left the House of Representatives 
to take over the Governor’s chair for two 
highly successful terms. He then returned 
to Congress to serve in the Senate and 
again join in the legislative activities. 
These activities mark him as one of the 
outstanding leaders of his great State. 

It has been my distinct pleasure and 
privilege to serve for many years on the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice with the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Kansas, I served on that com- 
mittee under Senator Cartson when he 
was the eminently fair, highly qualified, 
and extremely capable chairman of that 
committee. 

I myself had the pleasure of serving as 
chairman of that committee for a short 
time. I can say that no man has been 
more cooperative, compassionate, under- 
standing, or effective in securing the 
passage of outstanding legislation re- 
lating to post office service and other civil 
service matters than has the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas whom we 
honor today. 

The people of Kansas are blessed by 
his representation, his intelligence, his 
wit, and his great interest in public 
service. 

He was a distinguished member of the 
Ways and Means Committee in the 
House, the committee that is the most 
difficult to get on, because it is an elec- 
tive committee, the only one in the House 
of Representatives. 

His outstanding service in the House 
started my career off in that body, when 
I watched and admired him, with the 
hope that I might emulate the great 
service for my State that he was then 
rendering for his own State. Yet, he 
was then only on the threshold of a 
future career even far greater than that 
he was enjoying in the House. 

We who speak here today could take 
up the rest of the week and then some 
in speaking favorably of FRANK CARLSON. 
But I will refrain from doing so at this 
time, and say simply to a dear and long- 
time friend—happy birthday. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, as one 
of the many Senators here today who 
considers it a very special privilege and 
a high honor to pay his respects to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Kan- 
sas—FRANK CaRLSON—I would like to 
take just a few minutes to speak of the 
help which this grand and good gentle- 
man from Kansas has so often offered 
to his juniors here in the U.S. Senate. 
How many times has Frank CARLSON of- 
fered assistance to those of us fresh from 
the Western States, the Plains States, the 
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Southern States, and the Midwest and 
Eastern States? Times without end is the 
simple and correct answer to that ques- 
tion. His generous nature has extended 
itself to me personally on more than one 
occasion and I am indebted to him—as 
many other Senators are indebted to 
him—for his sage advice and very prac- 
tical counsel, 

Now I would like to add and emphasize 
one integral part of FRANK CaRLSON’s 
life—indeed an absolutely inseparable 
part of his life—which has meant a great 
deal to me and to the people of my home 
State, Oregon. When I was elected Gov- 
ernor of Oregon I learned through Sen- 
ator CARLSON of the Presidential prayer 
breakfast and of his interest in the spir- 
itual foundations of our country. 
Through Frank Cartson’s inspiration we 
inaugurated a Governor’s prayer break- 
fast following the pattern followed here 
in Washington with the President and 
with Members of Congress. Through the 
prayer breakfast established in Oregon 
7 years ago scores of men and women 
gather to discuss the spiritual and moral 
needs of our State and to pray for Oregon 
and the Nation. These groups, I would 
like to add, cross all religious lines. And 
Senator Caruson’s influence has spread 
not only across State lines in our country 
but across national lines to more than 
50 nations in the world. At the end of 
this month I will meet with groups which 
he has encouraged in Costa Rica and 
Panama. This influence, in short, has 
been a good influence which has helped 
men and women of America and else- 
where in the world to add new spiritual 
dimensions to their lives. 

FRANK CARLSON has given Many years 
of public service as tribute after tribute 
has made clear here today; and all of us 
who enjoy the privilege of citizenship in 
the United States, in my judgment, owe 
him a debt of gratitude for this ex- 
traordinary service to his country. On 
this special occasion, this diamond 
jubilee birthday anniversary, I want to 
add my greetings and wish Frank 
CaRLSON Many, Many more happy returns 
of the day. We in the U.S. Senate will, 
of course, have the pleasure of his com- 
pany in this Chamber for the balance of 
this year before his retirement; and 
when Senator Cartson does retire from 
this Chamber I know that all of us—new- 
comers and senior Members alike—will 
have the benefit of his wise and kindly 
words for years to come. So I wish you 
well, Frank Cartson. Happy birthday; 
felicitations on your retirement; and 

to you always. I would like to 
close my remarks with these words which 
FRANK CARLSON spoke at a Presidential 
prayer breakfast: 

With world chaos a failure away, we dare 
not be Christian in name only, the peace 
and security of the nation, the hope of 
millions of people are in the balance. We 
must give leadership by our lives as well as 
our words. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as my fellow 
Members of the Senate are undoubtedly 
aware, my senior colleague from Rhode 
Island, Senator JOHN O. PASTORE, suffered 
a mild heart attack last Thursday, and it 
pleases me very much to report that he 
is making excellent recovery. He is in 
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good spirit and expects to be back with 
us soon. 

Prior to his illness, he was aware of 
the testimonial set aside today for our 
dear friend and colleague, Senator FRANK 
CARLSON, of Kansas, and Senator PASTORE 
prepared and subsequently asked me to 
introduce into the Recor his expression 
of sentiments on behalf of Senator CARL- 
son. Senator Pasrore’s statement fol- 
lows: 

I truly wish that I might be present in 
person to speak my pleasant thoughts on my 
friend from the Sunflower State—my good 
third-floor neighbor of the New Senate Office 
Building—my colleague who shares the same 
election day—November 7, 1950—for our 
service in this Senate. 

I speak, of course, of Senator Frank Carl- 
son of Kansas. 

But—since absence is said to make the 
heart grow fonder—it also permits one to 
speak more freely his inner sentiments. 

We had much in common—Frank Carlson 
and I. We came fresh from the Governor’s 
office—from top man in the State to low man 
on the totem pole—and we shared that very 
human committee, Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

It has been a privilege to have shared these 
years with him, A man close to the soil, he 
knows the problems of the man who works 
with his hands. A product of rural schools, 
he has encouraged education. A veteran him- 
self, he speaks understandingly of war, 

Frank Carlson is the good citizen drafted 
by his fellow citizens to serve in the highest 
office within their giving. 

And now he intends to return to be their 
close neighbor—and no longer ours. 

Frank Carlson is the genial gentleman and 
universal favorite of his Senate corridor. The 
Staffs of other Senators pay him honor—and 
they speak their regret that this Senate 
great“ intends to take his leave. 

His announcement that he would, this ses- 
sion, end his Senate stay came to us at home 
in the holiday season—and it cast a shadow 
on the new year. 

Frank Carlson—at seventy-five years of 
age today—is a man who casts a long 
shadow—for he stands tall in history as he 
stands high in the honest affection of every 
one of us. 

I am told that Kansas is an Indian name 
meaning “people of the south wind.” 

It means Frank Carlson, For he brings 
a warmth to his way that makes life the 
better for all whom his own life touches. 

On this—his 75th Birthday—my wish is for 
many, many years of health and happiness 
along life’s course—and may that course be a 
two-way street—a path of sentiment and sat- 
isfaction that will bring him, on occasion, 
back to this Congress of his labors—on a 
visit from the Concordia of his love, 


Mr. President, I join my distinguished 
senior colleague in paying respect to our 
friend and colleague from Kansas, Sena- 
tor CarLson, on the occasion of his 75th 
birthday. I second everything that Sena- 
tor PASTORE has said and add my own 
wish that Senator CARLSON may be re- 
warded for his long years of able and 
distinguished service by an equally satis- 
fying retirement. It has indeed been a 
fine pleasure to know him and to work 
with him in the Senate and, particularly, 
in the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
where his excellent judgment has added 
a great deal to our work. 

There are few people about whom one 
can say, “He is a good man.” But Senator 
Cartson is that rare one, one whom I 
have come to know and admire. Speaking 
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personally, I know that I shall regret his 
departure very much, indeed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Kansas for yield- 
ing to me on such a felicitous occasion, 
one to which I come with both pride and 
sadness—sadness that Senator CARLSON 
has chosen to leave us, but pride in the 
fact that I have had the privilege of serv- 
ing with him on a committee for 10 years 
and 9 months, which is more than one- 
fourth of his long 40-year record of pub- 
lic service. 

I am proud to join today with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to our good 
friend, FRANK CARLSON. The 10 years and 
9 months of service with him on the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice has been very beneficial to me and to 
my education as a Senator. He has been 
fair; he has been objective; he has never 
been partisan. His conduct is a model of 
conduct for every Senator in either party. 
He is the ranking minority member of 
the committee. 

Senator Cartson has worked diligently 
on all legislation that has come before us. 
If it were good legislation, he worked to 
improve it; if it were poor legislation, he 
worked to make it beneficial. He is a not 
a grandstander. He does not seek self- 
glorification. He is always a solid worker 
for improving the body of law of the 
United States; and in that committee he 
has striven to improve the Government 
of the people by attempting to produce 
legislation that would improve the quali- 
fications of the employees and officers of 
the Government, at the same time recog- 
nizing the burden on taxpayers of the 
cost of government. 

It has been educational as well as a 
pleasure to serve as the ranking majority 
member during the past year with Frank 
CARLSON, a former chairman of the com- 
mittee himself, who knew what it meant 
to run a committee, and who has been 
serving as the ranking minority leader 
since he relinquished the chairmanship. 

When I first came to the Senate 10 
years and 9 months ago I learned that 
Frank CARLSON had served in Texas in 
World War I and that he had been 
trained there. To my amazement he knew 
very well the different regions of Texas. 
I believe that the camp at which he was 
stationed was in the rice-growing area. 
Later we had some difficult problems in 
connection with rice legislation, and Sen- 
ator Cartson had an amazing knowledge 
about the situation, in addition to his 
great knowledge of wheat and other 
facets of agriculture. Therefore, it was 
a double pleasure, for here was a man 
who had spent some time in my State, 
and not in the happiest circumstances 
for him for he had been a young man in 
military training in a distant State in a 
time of war. 

Mr. President, for all of these reasons 
we will miss him, but for other reasons, 
too. I have been in the prayer breakfast 
group for over 10 years. I have partici- 
pated in a small way in the International 
Council for Christian Leadership, of 
which he is president. Therefore, I have 
served with him in a non-governmental 
capacity in connection with the Senate 
prayer breakfasts and the International 
Council for Christian Leadership, of 
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which he is president, and one might say, 
of which he is the spiritual leader, as weil 
as the real fire and soul of it. In these 
three areas, in which I have served with 
him, he has always proven to be a man of 
the highest quality and character. 

He may be the ranking minority mem- 
ber but he is a real leader. In connection 
with all measures before the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, nobody 
has moved a measure until it is de- 
termined what Frank Cartson thought 
of it. The qualities of fairness and ob- 
jectivity cast him in a leadership role 
wherever he is. 

Although he has announced that he 
will retire, we will have the opportunity 
to work with him this year, and I wish 
him a happy 75th birthday. 

Twenty-five years ago I thought of a 
man as old when he was 75 years of age 
but my opinion has changed. I do not 
thing you are old at the age of 75. 

If the Senate will pardon reference to 
a personal experience: I was involved in 
a difficult statewide political campaign 
in Texas in 1954. My father, at the re- 
markable age of 89, listened to my 
speeches. After listening to those 
speeches, some in person, some on the 
radio, and some on television, he came to 
me and described what he thought should 
be in them. He said that Cone Johnson, 
of Tyler, had told him when they were 
young men, the qualities that should be 
in political speeches. That was the wisest 
advice I received that year, and I would 
mention that I had speechwriters and 
managers just as all candidates do. That 
was the wisest advice I received in that 
difficult campaign, and it came from a 
man who was 89 years of age. He lived 
to be over 100 years old. 

I was a friend of John Nance Garner. 
He lived to be 98 and 11 months of age. 
He planned to be 100 years of age but an 
unplanned heart attack took him away. 
John Nance Garner was dispensing wise 
advice at the ages of 90 and 95 years of 
age. 

With your good Christian living and 
temperament and moderation I predict 
for you, not a youthful 75 years, but a 
ripe old age. 

With other Senators, I invite you back 
to see how we slaves to the society we 
serve work here, while you are enjoying 
those pure southwestern breezes that 
sweep across west Texas and Oklahoma 
and Kansas. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege several years ago to ask my 
distinguished friend, Senator FRANK 
CARLSON, to address several Lincoln Day 
audiences in my State of Hawaii. When 
it was learned that Frank CARLSON had 
consented and was coming to Hawaii to 
speak, tickets to the affairs sold rapidly. 
Wherever he spoke Frank was enthusi- 
astically received. He drew tremendous 
audiences, audiences that paid $50 to 
$100 a ticket just to meet him and to 
listen to him. 

Seldom before on the island of Hawaii, 
the largest island of our group, did the 
Republican Party of that island have 
enough funds for their political activi- 
ties. After Frank CARLSON spoke there, 
the County Board of Hawaii for the 
first time was able to help finance Repub- 
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lican candidates for office that year. 
Each candidate received several hundred 
dollars in his candidacy for office. The 
candidate running for the chairmanship 
of the Board of Supervisors received $500 
to help defray his campaign expenses. 
This fact attests to his claim as a most 
distinguished man and Senator in my 
State of Hawaii. 

Sitting next to him nere in this Cham- 
ber and serving with him on the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
I have learned much from him as a 
Senator of the United States. For that, 
Iam deeply grateful, FRANK. 

On this happy occasion I extend to 
you, FRANK, and I know the people of 
Hawaii are happy to join me in extend- 
ing warmest congratulations to you, my 
distinguished friend and colleague, on 
this, your 75th birthday. You are cer- 
tainly 75 years young today. 

I use the word “young” deliberately 
and advisedly. For it is both precise and 
appropriate in the case of FRANK CARL- 
son. His vigor undiminished by time and 
his vision and idealism undimmed by 
the passing years, FRANK CARLSON re- 
mains truly young in heart and outlook. 
Not for him the tired dogmas of the 
stormy past, but instead, with glowing 
faith, the lively tenets suited to today 
and tomorrow. 

Without doubt, it is this bright, fresh, 
dauntless spirit that reflects itself in 
his physical appearance to belie the fact 
that he was born three-quarters of a 
century ago. 

It is a marvelous accomplishment to 
withstand the rigors of life for 75 years. 
To do so with such grace and to with- 
stand so well the erosion of time is even 
more remarkable. 

The truth is, at 75, FRANK CARLSON is 
aman at the peak of his prime. Holder 
of one of the Nation’s highest elective 
offices, a leader in the Senate, one who 
Kansans say could be reelected by ac- 
clamation, he enjoys the respect and af- 
fection of his colleagues and millions of 
Americans. I doubt if he has an enemy 
in the world. 

So FRANK CARLSON has every reason to 
e as he reaches his 75th birth- 

y. 

And we who have the privilege of 
knowing him and serving with him, ex- 
tend our warmest felicitations. Happy 
birthday, FrANK. May you enjoy many 
more birthdays still blessed with good 
health and with the love of family and 
friends. 

Aloha. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do 
not know that anything further can be 
added to the many good things that have 
been said about Frank CARLSON. I have 
known him for many, many years. He is a 
good citizen. He was a good Governor of 
Kansas, he was a good Representative, 
and he is a good Senator from the State 
of Kansas. 

I doubt that any man serving in the 
Senate, past or present, has ever served 
the people of his State in as many posi- 
tions of trust as has FRANK CARLSON. He 
started out as a member of the legisla- 
ture. I heard him say a few hours ago 
that he was more or less forced to run 
for that office. Later on, he was induced 
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to become a Member of the House of 
Representatives. He served there with 
distinction. Then he left the House of 
Representatives to run for Governor of 
Kansas. All to whom one talks remember 
the great work that Frank CARLSON did 
while he was the Governor of Kansas. 

In due course, having been stung by 
the political bee, so to speak, he decided 
to run for the Senate 18 years ago. FRANK 
Cartson has become one of our leading 
Senators. I know that is true for I have 
watched him develop over more than half 
of my tenure here. 

Frank, I want to wish you a happy 
birthday today. However, it is my belief 
that you owe it to the State and the peo- 
ple of Kansas, you owe it to the people 
of the United States, and you owe it to 
the Members of this body to reconsider 
your decision against standing for re- 
election this year. 

Through your service you have become 
the possessor of a commodity which no 
amount of money can buy. I refer to your 
legislative and administrative ability, the 
experience developed by you over the 
years. It is a commodity sorely needed by 
your State and Nation today, and it 
should not be lightly lost. 

I hope that the people of Kansas, at 
this very minute, are bombarding your 
office with letters, telegrams, and what 
have you, urging that you run for the 
Senate again. I know personally that you 
remain young in mind, body, and spirit. 
Further, I know that you can be of great, 
great service to your country by continu- 
ing in your present position. I hope that 
in some way, you can be persuaded to 
change your mind and come back to the 
Senate for its 91st session. 

A happy birthday to you, FRANK, and I 
hope you have many more. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I had 
hoped that the time would not come dur- 
ing my service in the Senate when I 
would have to be laudatory of a colleague 
for the services he rendered to his State 
and Nation, having in mind his intention 
to retire. 

Of course, I am pleased to express felic- 
itations to the Senator from Kansas 
Mr. Cartson] on his birthday. However, 
I would feel much happier if I did not 
have to burden my mind with the knowl- 
edge that he intends to retire. If he does 
so, the Nation will have lost a great pub- 
lic servant when he leaves this Chamber 
as an official representative of the State 
of Kansas. 

In every aspect, the Senator from Kan- 
sas has possessed those qualities needed 
in services which will perpetuate the life 
of our country, build up the moral char- 
acter of our people, and promote the 
social and economic welfare of all the in- 
habitants of this land. 

I sincerely trust that the words spoken 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] will be heard by the citizens 
of Kansas. My joy would be great if I were 
to learn that the Senator from Kansas 
has decided not to retire and announces 
to the people of the Nation, especially to 
the people of Kansas, his intention to 
seek reelection. 

Looking back over the span of his life, 
on this his 75th birthday anniversary, 
the Senator from Kansas can, in the soli- 
tude of the night, rejoice in the rich 
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character of his life and in his inesti- 
mable service to his family, State, and 
Nation—the United States of America. 

No more blissful feeling can come to 
anyone on his birthday than to look back 
over the course of the year, or the course 
of his whole life, perhaps, and feel con- 
tented, yet humble, that he has served 
his fellow men, his wife and his children, 
his local community, his State, and his 
country to the best of his ability, and 
has earned their gratitude. 

My knowledge of the Senator from 
Kansas goes back about 16 years. He 
preceded me as chairman of the Gov- 
ernors’ conference of the United States. 
I learned to know him as a Governor. 
Since I became a Senator, I have learned 
to know the quality of his work, his 
thinking, and his spiritual approach as 
a Senator. 

The Senator from Kansas has been 
a gentleman in the Senate in the true 
sense of the word—honest, humble, cou- 
rageous, ini and, above all, de- 
voted to the land of his birth and patri- 
otically devoted to the perpetuation of 
the life of the United States. 

Mr. President, it is an uncommon oc- 
currence for a public official possessed 
of the great favor and affection of the 
people of his State, and assured of gen- 
eral acceptance for reelection, to choose 
not to become a candidate. 

I marvel, Frank, at the strength of 
your character. But, I repeat, I hope you 
decide to be a candidate once again. In 
the 11 years since I came to the Senate, 
I have had occasion to cast many votes. 
When the yea-and-nay vote is called, 
my name follows that of the Senator 
from Kansas, and every time I found 
that my vote was in agreement with his, 
I felt, knowing of his character, that I 
was in the right. 

I shall miss you, Franx, because of the 
guidance I frequently received from your 
fine moral and intellectual approach to 
the problems confronting our country. 

Mr. President, there can be disin- 
tegration of the body because of age, and 
there can be deterioration of the soul 
because of a long life. 

You, Frank, are strong in body, but, 
in my judgment, you are stronger in your 
soul and your spirit. That counts more 
than anything else. In everything that 
you have done, you have subordinated 
yourself. You have placed your State and 
Nation over and above your own inter- 
est. No service of any character should 
command greater respect than that. 

If you leave, not only I but other Mem- 
bers of the Senate will miss you. I do 
hope that word comes from your office 
soon that the Senator from Kansas has 
decided to run for reelection. However, if 
that word does not come to the Senate, 
then all I can say to you, FRANK, is: 
Thanks for the association which you 
have provided for me. Thanks for the 
spiritual inspiration you have given me. 
You know of my many contacts with 
you, and you know of the high regard 
in which I hold you. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, it is not 
unusual today for a person to reach the 
age of 75. But few are fortunate enough 
to do it while they are still young. 

The man whose birthday we are re- 
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membering today, the senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], is one of 
those few. His outlook, energy, and en- 
thusiasm are the envy of many who came 
along years after he did. 

It has been my good fortune to serve 
with this distinguished Senator on the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
where his detailed knowledge and under- 
standing of the civil service and its func- 
tion in Government has been of great 
help to me and others on the committee. 

Besides his contributions to his State 
and Nation as a legislator, Senator CARL- 
son has also been a leader in the Inter- 
national Christian Leadership Move- 
ment. The force of his quiet, solid, and 
sincere personality has had lasting 
effects. 

We have been fortunate to have had 
him speak in Delaware in recent years, 
both at a Governor’s prayer breakfast 
and at a political convention. 

As one who has benefited greatly from 
Senator Cartson’s patience and under- 
standing, and as one who values his 
friendship, it is a pleasure today to join 
his colleagues as we salute him on his 
75th birthday, and to wish him and Mrs. 
Carlson continued happiness for many 
more years. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
join with all other Members of the Sen- 
ate today in saluting and paying tribute 
to our esteemed colleague, the senior 
Senator from Kansas, FRANK CARLSON, 
on this happy occasion of his 75th birth- 
day. With them and all others who so 
favorably know him, and who have had 
the privilege of being associated and 
working with him in the Halls of Con- 
gress, I wish him many, many, more 
years of dedicated service, happiness, 
and pleasant living. 

Thirty-three years ago this January 
we became freshman Congressmen and 
it was my pleasure and good fortune 
to serve with him there for the next 4 
years. Thereafter, he came to the Sen- 
ate in 1950, where we renewed our leg- 
islative labors together. I have enjoyed 
a most rewarding friendship with him. 
For him I have a deep admiration for 
his sterling qualities; for his stature as 
a man of character and ability, as a 
most capable legislator, and as a loyal, 
patriotic American whose service to his 
country has been highly commendable 
and outstanding. He has long been ap- 
preciated and many times honored by 
the people of his native State, whom he 
has served so long and faithfully. He is 
appreciated here, too, by his colleagues 
all of us hold him in warmest regard and 
affectionate esteem. 

And, Mr. President, we were all un- 
happy when he recently announced that 
he would not seek reelection, but would 
retire at the end of his present term 
next January. We wish he had chosen 
to continue in his service here with us, 
but we know that the more than 40 years 
he has given to public life have been 
rewarding years for him and fruitful 
years for his people, for his State, and 
for our country, and we shall much re- 
gret his retirement. But we know he 
has well earned the right to make a 
choice—his choice—to do that which he 
feels will bring him the greatest pleas- 
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ure, comfort, and happiness during his 
remaining years. We shall miss him 
here. His State will have no easy task 
in finding someone who can give promise 
of being a satisfactory replacement in 
the difficult times ahead. I hope he and 
his dear companion will find joy, con- 
tentment, and great happiness in his 
years of retirement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, there 
have been so many words spoken, both 
at the luncheon given by the President 
of the Senate and by my colleagues here, 
that I cannot think of anything that 
would expand or certainly improve upon 
the many things that have been said 
about our colleague, Senator Frank 
CARLSON. 

First, I wish to join my colleagues in 
wishing him a happy birthday. I was 
quite surprised, as many of us were, that 
he has worn his years so graciously and 
performed his duties with such vigor. 

He is a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and one of the most 
valuable members of that committee. 
One of the things, along with his other 
qualities, which he brings to us is his ex- 
perience in this body and other public 
service, which is irreplaceable, no mat- 
ter who is chosen to succeed him, if 
Senator CarLsoN persists in his inten- 
tion to retire. So we will have a great 
loss, not only of a man of his charac- 
ter but his vigor and experience. For 
example, in my committee, whenever we 
have a matter dealing with grains, as we 
have had every year, FRANK CARLSON is 
the man who leads the committee in the 
decision on matters of that kind. 

He has been of great assistance to 
those of us who were not as familiar 
with those special areas as he is. The 
same thing with respect to the matter 
of civil service. When matters come to 
our committee affecting this area indi- 
rectly—of course, in every matter there 
is a certain amount of overlapping— 
FRANK CARLSON is our principal author- 
ity on that committee, and he has ren- 
dered great service to the committee 
in his judgments. 

The elements that distinguish a great 
Senator or a great public servant from 
others are good judgment, honesty, in- 
tegrity, and the capacity to evaluate 
various complicated subjects in an ob- 
jective manner that leads to proper 
results, 

So certainly, as chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, I shall miss 
him very much indeed. I share the sen- 
timents which have been expressed so 
eloquently by my colleagues about a man 
of whom I do not think there are any 
real critics. I have never heard a word of 
criticism, only words of praise, for the 
way he discharges his duties as a Sena- 
tor, and certainly that is true on the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Therefore, I shall certainly miss his 
influence. And, as a man, I do not know 
of anyone for whom I have a deeper 
affection. 

I congratulate you, FRANK, on your 
birthday. I express a real, genuine re- 
gret that you feel you will not come back 
to the Senate. I hope you will reconsider. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, as we come 
to a close, I think the cruel and crushing 
fact is that anything I can say will not 
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add a line or thought to what has been 
voiced. I say “amen” to all I have heard. 

It just occurred to me that one note 
had not been sounded which might not 
be wholly irrelevant. I think all of us on 
occasion read studies and analyses of 
politicians. It is a career in which, in 
general, parents are supposed to encour- 
age their children actively to participate. 
When it gets to specifics, I suspect many 
parents reluctantly caution their chil- 
dren, “Don’t get in it. It is too dirty or 
too dangerous.” When we read about 
politicians, we look at ourselves and think 
how awful we are, assuming the com- 
mentator sees us as he thinks we are. On 
those worst of days, I think some of us 
could take some comfort in thinking of 
FRANK CARLSON, whose political success 
has been mentioned repeatedly on the 
floor. 

FRANK CARLSON is a gentleman. He is 
not bombastic. He does not oversimplify. 
He does not cut corners. He is tentative 
in his judgments. He is a man a parent 
could look to and say, “Well, I hope, my 
child, you get into politics and be like 
FRANK CARLSON.” 

We certainly shall miss him. I hope he 
has many happy birthdays. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I shall not take the time to review 
the public service record of FRANK CARL- 
son. It is not necessary. Over the years 
FRANK CARLSON has built his own monu- 
ment, a monument that will stand for 
generations to come and be long remem- 
bered not only in the State of Kansas, the 
U.S. Senate, but throughout the country. 

I join his host of friends throughout 
his home State, here in Washington, and 
throughout the country, in paying my 
respects to him on this, his 75th birth- 
day, and wish for him and Mrs. Carlson 
and the members of their family many 
happy returns of this occasion. 

I will only say that the State of Kansas, 
the U.S. Senate, the Congress, and the 
country are better today because of his 
public service, and we in the Senate are 
better men and women as a result of our 
having been privileged to associate with 
him these many years. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, so much has been said, and de- 
servedly, I shall not attempt to add any- 
thing except to quote a bit of a verse 
written by Spencer Michael Free which 
I think might be very appropriate: 

‘Tis the human touch in this world that 
counts, 

The touch of your hand and mine. 

Which means far more to the fainting heart 

Than shelter and bread and wine. 


For shelter is gone when the night is o’er 
And bread lasts only a day, 
But the touch of the hand and the sound 
of the voice 
Sing on in the soul alway. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I want to 
add my sincere and heartfelt congratu- 
lations to my esteemed colleague and 
friend, Senator Frank CARLSON, on his 
75th birthday. 

I have known and admired the Sena- 
tor from Kansas for many years. I re- 
member working closely with Frank 
CARLSON from the earliest days of the 
Eisenhower campaign in 1952, when he 
and Senators Lodge and Duff set up the 
Washington headquarters for General 
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Eisenhower, which served as homebase 
for the congressional leaders who helped 
lead the way for the Republican victory. 

Senator Carson originated the annual 
Presidential prayer breakfast during the 
Eisenhower administration, and has pre- 
sided over it for 15 years, This unique and 
successful idea led to the establishment 
of Governors’ prayer breakfasts in 46 
States, and to similar meetings in 60 for- 
eign countries. 

The recent announcement that Frank 
Cartson planned to retire, after 40 years 
of public service, was received with a 
mixture of regret and good wishes by his 
friends and colleagues in Congress and by 
the citizens of Kansas. 

We will all regret his absence, but all 
will as strongly wish him good health and 
happiness in the years ahead. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, all his col- 
leagues take enormous pleasure in salut- 
ing FRANK CARLSON today on the occa- 
sion of his 75th birthday. 

We wish very much that our hap- 
piness was not clouded by the recent news 
of FRANK’s impending retirement from 
the Senate. Yet we understand fully his 
reasons and we honor him for this action 
as well as all those which have made up 
his long and distinguished career. 

No one could be a better friend, a more 
considerate colleague, a wiser counselor 
or an abler representative of his great 
State than Frank Cartson. We honor 
him for all these qualities, and our affec- 
tionate regards go to him and Mrs. Carl- 
son today as we take this brief pause to 
pay him our respects. 

Mr, FANNIN. Mr. President, it is with 
a great deal of pleasure that I join with 
my fellow Senators in paying tribute to 
a great American, FRANK CARLSON, my 
friend and distinguished colleague from 
the State of Kansas, on this his 75th 
birthday. 

He has served his Nation well, not only 
in wartime as a member of the armed 
services, but also in political affairs serv- 
ing his State and Nation since 1928. 

In speaking of his great public service, 
we could say some may equal, but none 
will excel him. On full reflection I doubt 
that any man will exceed his services as 
a Christian leader, State legislator, Con- 
gressman, Governor, farm leader, youth 
leader, and business leader. 

He came to the House of Representa- 
tives in 1934 after a distinguished record 
in the Kansas State Legislature. He was 
influential in implementing muc? vital 
legislation and served on the powerful 
tax writing House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

While Governor he became chairman 
of the International Council for Chris- 
tian Leadership, with which I have had 
some connection, and later served as in- 
ternational president. 

Senator CarLson came to the Senate in 
1950 to fill an unexpired term. With his 
election to a full term the following year, 
he became the only Kansan to serve as 
Representative, Governor, and Senator. 

As the ranking minority member and 
former chairman of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, he has estab- 
lished a record of accomplishments over 
the years. As a junior member of this 
committee his guidance and counseling 
have been invaluable. 
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He is recognized as the founder of the 
annual Presidential prayer breakfast and 
a stalwart among a similar group in the 
Senate. He has received many awards 
and recognitions for his Christian lead- 
ership and served without pay on the 
official boards of many institutions and 
foundations dedicated to the betterment 
of man’s estate. 

On the Foreign Relations Committee, 
he was instrumental in the passage of 
practical legislation suggesting that for- 
eign aid administrators be assigned to 
countries of their special competence. 

Senator Cartson has been distin- 
guished for his vision and foresight as 
well as his sense of history. He is quoted 
as saying: 

If I am dedicated to one thing, it is the 
preservation of the opportunities I had for 
my children and grandchildren. 


He here today has received plaudits 
from both sides of the aisle. I am proud 
to share his friendship, and I know I 
share the sorrow of my fellow Senators 
in seeing him leave us. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I want to 
take this opportunity to wish my 
esteemed colleague, Frank CARLSON, the 
senior Senator from Kansas, a most 
happy 75th birthday. 

Unfortunately for the Senate, this is 
the last birthday we will be privileged to 
celebrate with Senator CARLSON, because 
as you know, he has made a decision to 
retire. 

All of us will feel the loss. However, 
today is a much more joyous occasion, 
and I think a most fitting time for all 
of us to recall the Senator’s many con- 
tributions to his State and Nation. 

Many other Senators have noted Sen- 
ator Cartson’s distinguished background, 
his long and outstanding record in the 
House of Representatives and Senate, his 
active participation in civic affairs, and 
his leadership in religious affairs. 

So it is left for me to say that I am 
proud to consider FRANK CARLSON a per- 
sonal friend of over 30 years. He is a 
man who always keeps his word; a man 
we have come to depend on. His deep in- 
terest in the operations of the Govern- 
ment has made him the dearest friend 
that our Government employees have. 

Senator CARLSON has given us all a 
lesson in versatility, since he is as 
adept in foreign affairs as he is in mat- 
ters pertaining to the operations of our 
Post Office system. 

I cannot count the number of times 
that he has been of help to me personally. 
I hate to see him leave the Senate, but 
his decision to leave is typical of what 
makes FRANK CARLSON the great Senator 
he is. He simply told his State that after 
40 years in politics it was time to yield to 
a younger man. 

I will tell you this, any successor to 
Senator CaRLsoN, whatever his age may 
be, will have a hard time keeping up 
with the pace which he set. So, FRANK, 
happy birthday, and may you and your 
wonderful wife enjoy your retirement 
as much as we have enjoyed our associa- 
tion with you in the Congress. 

Mrs. SMITH, Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
junior Senator from Kansas about Sen- 
ator CaRLson. He is truly one of Amer- 
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ica’s outstanding statesmen and certainly 
one of our great Christian leaders. 

In fact, I wish that he would recon- 
sider his decision, for there is a great 
need—a great national need—for the 
continued service of people of his ability, 
experience, wisdom, and maturity. His 
departure from the national scene will 
add to a growing imbalance between the 
energy of youth and the wisdom of 
maturity. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the 75th 
birthday celebration of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is a happy occasion for all of us. It 
is a happy occasion not only because we 
celebrate his many accomplishments and 
devoted public service, but because of the 
cheerful example he has set for so many 
of his colleagues. 

In my service with Senator CARLSON on 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, he exemplified the calm and 
generous approach of a man experienced 
in human relations. As we all know, com- 
mittee meetings, particularly in executive 
session, can be abrasive affairs, FRANK 
Carson's wisdom and cool know-how did 
much to relieve that abrasion. 

Furthermore, he taught us the neces- 
sary lesson of being on time. Not once 
in all of the meetings of the Post Office 
and Civil Service and Foreign Relations 
Committees have I known Frank to be 
other than on time. 

Franx’s concern with punctuality 
arises from his fine regard for other 
people. In the years that I have known 
him, this unflagging awareness of oth- 
ers, whatever their station, has marked 
him as an example of what is best in a 
public servant. 

Kansas voters have returned FRANK 
CARLSON to office with striking regularity 
since 1934. It is no wonder in view of his 
dedication to service and his regard for 
all men, Senator CARLSON has chosen to 
step down from public life, and we shall 
all miss him because of his decision. We 
shall miss not only Franx’s warmth, but 
his acumen as well. And we all know that 
he will not have retired his strengths, 
but will find new ways to employ them. 

I am delighted to add my voice to the 
chorus of well-wishers who greet Frank 
Cartson at this three-quarters mark. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I wish 
to join Senators in their good wishes 
to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] on his 75th birthday anniversary. 
I sincerely hope that he will enjoy many 
others in the future. 

Like the other Senators who have 
spoken, I, also, have great regret that 
Senator Cartson has decided to retire 
from public life at the end of his current 
term. He will surely be missed as an 
active Member of the Senate; but I am 
quite sure that he will be available to 
any and all of us who may wish to seek 
his thoughts on national problems. 

Senator Cartson’s religious conviction 
and abiding faith have, I know, been a 
guiding force in his life; and his exam- 
ple thus set has been a source of some 
inspiration and encouragement to me. 

Mrs. Prouty joins me in extending to 
FRANK CARLSON every good wish on his 
birthday for happiness which we hope 
will continue far beyond today. 
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Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, this 
Chamber has seen its share of good and 
able men. Their passage has been 
marked by acts of courage, faith, and 
adherence to the principles of the Na- 
tion. Through era after era they have 
kept faith with free men everywhere by 
that adherence. This Chamber and its 
traditions is their monument. They have 
belonged to both political parties. Men 
of the caliber of which I speak are larger 
than partisanship. 

One of these men has announced his 
intention of retiring from this body. The 
senior Senator from Kansas, FRANK 
CARLSON, is that man. He will be sorely 
missed as we miss a steady hand, an 
honest tongue, and a fine intelligence. 

Our travels a long, tortuous, 
and often dangerous road. She has great 
need of men with backbones, integrity 
and ability. FRANK CARLSON has always 
possessed and given in full measure of 
these qualities to his country. His ab- 
sence will leave a void in the high coun- 
cils of our Republic that will not be easily 
filled. 

In my service in this Chamber, I have 
more than once seen him rise above par- 
tisanship and act according to what he 
felt was correct for this Nation and the 
people he has so ably represented. In 
opposition he has earned a reputation 
for straightforwardness that any man 
might envy. 

I have learned much from contact 
and cooperation with FRANK CARLSON. I 
know Kansas will send a fine man to 
this Chamber. But I also know he will 
have to stand very tall and perform 
most ably for a significant period before 
he wins the respect and affection his 
predecessor now enjoys. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, it is a 
great honor, indeed, to add my voice to 
the voices of other Senators who are 
today paying tribute to our distingiushed 
colleague on his 75th birthday, FRANK 
CARLSON. Throughout his impressive 40 
years of service to his State and his 
country, FRANK CARLSON has distin- 
guished himself for his honesty, integ- 
rity, and his devotion to those funda- 
mental principles of real Americanism 
which have kept this country on an even 
keel. 

Now the senior Senator from Kansas 
has decided to retire at the end of this 
year. At that time he will have left to 
his country a record of public service 
that few men can hope to approach. I 
know I speak for myself and my col- 
leagues when I say it has been a pleasure 
and an honor to have served with you, 
FRANK CARLSON. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I rise to 
pay tribute to a friend and a great Amer- 
ican, Senator Frank CARLSON of Kansas, 
on this his 75th birthday. 

The Nation and the State of Kansas 
have benefited greatly from his public 
service. All of us who have had the 
pleasure and privilege of serving with 
him—and I am certain the citizens whom 
he represents—will miss him when he 
retires as he has announced he will at 
the end of this term. 

His service to the public has spanned 
40 years—State legislator, Member of 
Congress, Governor, U.S. Senator. In 
each capacity, his record won the sup- 
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port of the electorate and carried him 
to his next office. 

Aside from being recognized in the 
Congress as one of the experts in agri- 
culture and in post office and civil serv- 
ice matters, he is also recognized as one 
of the finest gentleman’s gentlemen in 
the Congress. 

Mr. President, I wish him well on his 
birthday and only hope that the fine 
citizens of the great State of Kansas 
will continue to send Senators—and be- 
ing chairman of the Republican Sena- 
torial Campaign Committee, I would 
have to say, Republican Senators—as 
capable, able, and as kind and consid- 
erate as Senator CARLSON. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I am delighted today to join with my 
colleagues in extending congratulations 
to the senior Senator from Kansas, 
Frank CARLSON, on the occasion of his 
birthday. 

I shall be forever grateful to this fine 
man for the guidance, counsel, and 
friendship he has given me during our 
years together here in the Senate. I have 
been honored to count myself as a col- 
league of FRANK’s. 

It is highly appropriate that we pay 
service today to Frank CARLSON since he 
has devoted a lifetime to serving others— 
as State legislator, as U.S. Representa- 
tive, as Kansas Governor and as a Mem- 
ber of this body since 1950. His years of 
public service go back to 1929, truly an 
inspirational record which can serve as 
a standard for all to judge his contribu- 
tion as a public servant. 

Today takes on special significance in 
light of Franx’s announced retirement. 
A legacy of excellence will be left by this 
outstanding man. Not only do I wish to 
say “Happy birthday,” but “Thank you,” 
as well. Thank you, FRANK, for your lead- 
ership, n, and unfaltering de- 
votion to duty and for your friendship. 

My very best wishes for health and 
happiness are with FRANK CARLSON on 
this day. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my fellow Senators in paying 
tribute to a most distinguished Member 
of the Senate, the Honorable FRANK 
Carson, who is now in his 18th year as a 
Member of this body. 

Had not fate and an economic fact of 
life intervened, Frank Cartson might 
well have been a Coloradan or even a 
Californian. Franx’s parents emigrated 
from Sweden, and as Frank himself has 
related the story of how he came to be a 
resident of Concordia, Kans., his father 
rode the train westward as far as his 
finances would allow. When he reached 
Concordia, Kans., his father had only 15 
cents in his pocket. Thus he decided this 
was where he would have to get off and 
earn a livelihood. 

I have always found the senior Sena- 
tor from Kansas to be especially helpful 
to those of us with less experience in the 
Senate than he. FRANK CARLSON was first 
elected to Congress in 1934 when very 
few members of the Republican Party 
were successful at the polls. FRANK likes 
to relate an incident from that first cam- 
paign, and I would like to share it with 
the Senate. Frank, being an active Bap- 
tist, was attending a campaign supper in 
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the fall of 1934. It was customary, as it 
probably is in many other areas of the 
country, for the local minister to offer a 
prayer before the meeting began. The 
local Baptist minister offered this 
prayer: 

Our Lord, this year let us all be bi-parti- 
san for the good of the country, and vote 
Republican, 


It seems safe to say that the people in 
his congressional district took that pray- 
er seriously, because he served in the 
House of Representatives until he be- 
came Governor in 1946, a post he held 
until he was elected to the Senate in 
1950. 

To my distinguished colleague, the sen- 
ior Senator from Kansas, I wish many 
happy returns of the day and a very hap- 
py retirement from the great and hard 
service he has given to this Republic. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
privileged to join in tribute to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Cartson] on the occasion of his 
75th birthday. Our colleague truly de- 
serves the good wishes and the expres- 
sions of esteem he is receiving today. 
Senator CARLSON is not only a capable 
associate, as we pursue our legislative 
responsibilities, but more importantly he 
is a cherished friend. We wish for him 
continued health, success, and happiness. 

Mr. President, while we congratulate 
FRANK CARLSON on this special occasion, 
there is the element of sadness in the 
realization that the Senate will be losing 
him in a few months. Senators are aware 
that Frank CARLSON has announced his 
decision to retire. We will be the loser 
when he departs and the Members of 
this body will miss being with a wonder- 
ful friend on a day by day basis. The 
citizens of our Nation have benefited from 
the services of FRANK CARLSON. His work 
for the betterment of this country and 
the world has been significant. In leay- 
ing office, the senior Senator from Kansas 
will enjoy the genuine satisfaction of a 
“job well done.” 

Mr. President, personally, I have had 
the privilege of serving with Senator 
CARLSON in both the House and Senate. 
We have worked on some of the same 
committees. It has been for me a reward- 
ing and fruitful experience—the mem- 
ory of which will continue with me. 
FRANK CARLSON is entering a richly mer- 
ited retirement—our fond wishes and 
prayers go with him. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, Senator 
Frank CARLSON, although he may be re- 
tiring from the United States Senate, will 
leave his mark and influence on this 
body and upon all who have had the 
privilege of serving with him. 

His great ability and good sense, born 
from his broad experience, have been 
effective in his committees, on the floor 
of the Senate, and in the development 
of policy and legislation of great value 
to his State of Kansas and to our coun- 
try. 

But beyond these qualities, his mod- 
esty, integrity, and rare character have 
meant much to all of us. 

Vigorous as he is, and endowed with 
exceptional qualities, we can confidently 
expect that Senator Cartson, helped by 
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his noble wife, will continue to serve his 
fellow man and country. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, surely one 
of the high privileges of service in this 
great assembly is the opportunity to ob- 
serve the legislative process molded cre- 
atively by men of uncommon gifts. 

Such a man is the distinguished senior 
Senator from the State of Kansas. 

He is a great American, in a splendid 
tradition of a State that has consistently 
produced leaders of towering stature to 
guide the destiny of our Nation. 

I have been privileged to have his 
friendship, generously offered on the oc- 
casion of my first appearance in these 
Chambers. And I have willingly offered 
my own warm friendship in return, along 
with a full measure of respect and ad- 
miration for a man who has served his 
country with honor, dignity, and integ- 
rity. 


Today he observes a milestone in his 
long and richly productive life—his 75th 
birthday. It is an occasion which com- 
mands some ceremony, for few men in 
our history have devoted so many years 
of faithful service to the Nation. 

It is a remarkable record, and it will 
stand as an enduring monument to the 
man and his good works for as long as 
this body endures as an instrument of 
democracy. 

Permit me to add my own personal 
tribute to the many that have been ut- 
tered here today. Permit me to salute 
the Honorable FRANK CARLSON, a great 
Senator, a great Kansan, and above all, 
a great American. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it gives 
me real pleasure to join my many col- 
leagues in extending happy birthday 
greetings to a great American, our col- 
league, Senator FRANK CARLSON, of Kan- 
sas. In doing so I also join in the ex- 
pressions of regret which have been 
enunciated over the fact that Frank 
Cartson has announced he will retire 
from the Senate and not seek reelection 
at the end of this Congress. I under- 
stand the circumstances which have 
brought him to this decision, of course, 
but I cannot refrain from stating that I 
believe the U.S. Senate will be the loser 
and our country will be weakened by his 
departure, 

It was my pleasure to serve with Sen- 
ator CARLSON in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as well as to serve with him 
in the Senate where we are associated 
as members on the very important Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. In every 
capacity which he has served in the 
Congress, FRANK CARLSON has avoided 
the extremes which sometimes tend to 
force members into unbending positions 
on public policy which deviate too far 
from the mainstream of American think- 
ing and the general thrust of our Ameri- 
can purpose. 

Frank CARLSON, however, is an “ex- 
tremist” only in the extent that he is 
extremely considerate of his fellow Mem- 
bers, extremely persuasive in his presen- 
tations of the issues, and extremely pa- 
triotic in measuring every decision in 
terms of what is best for America. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations is charged with heavy responsi- 
bilities in these uncertain days. We must 
help evolve the policies best designed to 
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preserve the freedoms of all Americans, 
to avert unnecessary wars, and to protect 
the security of this great Republic. The 
prudent, patriotic persuasive voice and 
votes of FRANK CARLSON have contributed 
much to building the stature of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations and 
in helping to meet its tremendous obliga- 
tions. 

Senator FRANK CARLSON is one of the 
few men in public life who has served his 
State as Congressman, Governor, and a 
Member of the U.S. Senate. In all three 
capacities he has served his fellow man 
extremely well. 

While he was Governor of Kansas I 
had the opportunity of addressing a 
large State convention in Topeka at 
which he introduced me to the audience. 
Later I visited with him in his Governor’s 
office and was a guest of Mrs. Carlson 
and FRANK at the Governor’s mansion. 
On that trip and many others which I 
have made to Kansas across the past 
three decades I came to realize the high 
regard in which FRANK CARLSON is held— 
and rightfully so—by the citizens of 
Kansas. It is the same high regard for 
his strength of character, his high prin- 
ciples, and his fidelity to duty which have 
brought him such high respect among his 
colleagues in the Senate. 

Mrs. Mundt joins me, FRANK, in ex- 
tending best wishes for a happy birthday 
and expressing the hope that in retire- 
ment your counsel will still be called for 
by those in high positions of authority. 
We wish you and your lovely and gra- 
cious teammate, Mrs. Carlson, the best 
of everything for many years to come. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, no 
Member of this body is accorded greater 
respect than the senior Senator from 
Kansas, whose kindly assistance and 
warm friendship I shall always cherish. 

I have worked with the Senator from 
Kansas on numerous occasions, especially 
in regard to agricultural legislation in 
which our constituents have a common 
interest, and he has always been keenly 
and constructively interested in the de- 
velopment and promotion of programs 
which would better the situation of 
American farmers, and of all Americans. 

I learned of his decision to retire from 
the Senate with considerable regret, for 
I shall miss the presence, the friendly 
greetings and the significant contribu- 
tions he has made to our common effort. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I certain- 
ly echo the fine remarks made about 
Senator CARLSON by my colleagues, for 
he has been both a friend and a coun- 
2 to me since I took my seat here in 

I am indebted to him for his assist- 
ance and friendship. 

The senior Senator from Kansas has 
left his mark on the Nation’s legislation. 
He has left his mark on the policymak- 
ing activities of the Republican Party. 

And while he may be retiring, I am 
certain that both the Nation and the 
party will have the benefit of his wisdom 
in the years ahead. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
confined to the hospital when Members 
of the Senate gathered to pay tribute 
to Senator CarLson and his public serv- 
ice at a luncheon last week. It was also 
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to honor him on his 75th birth anniver- 
sary, since he was 75 on January 23. 

Truly he has had a satisfying life and 
a very fruitful and constructive public 
service. I had served one term in the 
73d Congress when FRANK CARLSON 
joined us as a Member of the 74th. That 
was in 1935. The Nation was in the very 
trough of a depression, and people were 
restive. The New Deal was doing its flam- 
boyant best to reduce the Republican 
Party to a state of innocuousness, but 
FRANK CARLSON came back to the 75th, 
the 76th, and the 77th Congresses to 
carry a laboring oar. 

In 1946, the people of Kansas decided 
to keep him home by making him Gover- 
nor, and it will be said by friend and foe 
alike that he was one of the most popular 
Governors who ever presided over the 
Sunfiower State. 

In 1950, the people of Kansas decided 
that Frank CARLSON should take a seat 
in the Senate, and here he has been for 
17 years. The year 1968 will mark his 
18th year in the Senate, his 26th year in 
one branch or another of Congress, and 
his 30th year of public service. 

FRANK CARLSON is, as one would expect 
a Kansan to be, studious, diligent, punc- 
tual, and hardworking, a man who places 
his country and its interests and prin- 
ciples above all other considerations. 

I deeply regret his retirement at the 
end of the present session. He was gifted 
with the common sense that comes to one 
who lives close to the soil and was a gen- 
uine balance wheel. I wish for him long 
years of constructive leisure, genuine 
happiness, and every one of life’s choicest 
blessings. 

A WISE SERVANT 


Mr. HANSEN. I rise to join my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to one of the 
wisest and most esteemed public servants 
I have ever known. In our discussion here 
today, we cannot hope to acknowledge all 
of the great qualities of the senior Sena- 
tor from Kansas or even a significant 
part of his contributions to his State and 
Nation. 

Three things, Mr. President, stand out 
in my mind about the unique career of 
the Senator from Kansas. 

First, he is the son of immigrants to 
the United States. What better example 
of the unlimited opportunities which our 
American society provides to all with 
ability and perseverance. And what bet- 
ter example could show how American 
democratic processes select the ablest 
men for public service, regardless of their 
social standing? 

For, Mr. President, Kansans have de- 
manded that the distinguished Senator 
serve them, in one capacity of public 
trust or another, for nearly 40 years. In 
both Houses of the Congress, he has 
served all our people—this son of 
Swedish immigrants. 

Second, my distinguished colleague is 
a farmer and a stockman. I am very 
proud indeed to be identified with him in 
this vocation. He has shown how farmers 
and ranchers, who contribute so funda- 
mentally to our national well-being, can 
take a constructive part in all phases of 
government. 

He has also, Mr. President, set a very 
difficult challenge for those of us in agri- 
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culture who have entered public life after 
him—how can we achieve his broad grasp 
and his wisdom in domestic affairs and 
foreign? 

Third, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Kansas is a Christian gentleman, in every 
sense of the term. His humility, his con- 
scientious hard work, his integrity and 
his devotion to his Creator have given 
inspiration to all of us in the Senate. 

Mr. President, the Senator’s activities 
in the International Council for Chris- 
tian Leadership and in the Presidential 
prayer breakfast again and again give us 
practical lessons as to how our faith and 
our consciences can guide us as public 
servants. 

Mr. President, the Senator’s reputation 
as a fine orator has not spread nation- 
wide. Yet his words often challenge us 
on the Republican side of the aisle—and 
all of us here in the Senate—to meet our 
great responsibilities. 

The Senator has reminded Republi- 
cans that they must stand for: public 
honor and truth in government; fair- 
ness to labor; encouragement to busi- 
ness; Government partnership in natural 
resources; better and higher education 
for all American youth; finding solutions 
and taking action in the field of civil 
rights; and many other principles. We 
must always measure our actions against 
these principles—as the distinguished 
Senator obviously has. 

Let us all, Mr. President, no matter of 
what party or persuasion, measure our 
actions in the future by two fundamental 
principles so well enunciated and fol- 
lowed by Kansas’ great public servant: 

Every individual in America is in a class 
by himself. 

If I am dedicated to one thing, it is pres- 
ervation of the opportunities for the young. 


I am thus both honored and humbled, 
Mr. President, to have this opportunity 
to pay tribute to a wise and revered col- 
league. 

FRANK CARLSON: “A SENATOR'S SENATOR” 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute today to a distinguished Senator, 
a dedicated public servant and, I am 
proud to say, a dear and close friend. The 
tribute paid to the senior Senator from 
Kansas at his birthday luncheon today 
was a tremendous indication of the es- 
teem and honor he holds in the hearts 
of his colleagues and friends. 

I like that phrase “devotion to the 
public trust.” FRANK CARLSON is the liv- 
ing symbol of what that phrase means. 
For 40 years, he has devoted himself to 
the service of the American people—re- 
maining always steadfast and true to 
principle. His ability and dedication to 
the public weal have not only enriched 
this Nation but have served as an ex- 
ample to all of us who share the respon- 
sibility of serving the people. 

In the 15 years that I have known 
Frank CARLSON, his knowledge and ex- 
perience have been a pillar of strength 
in this body. 

I believe I speak for all of my col- 
leagues when I say that his decision to 
retire after the completion of his present 
term will leave a deep and lasting vacu- 
um in our midst. His advice and guid- 
ance, particularly on matters of finance 
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and Federal employment, will be sorely 
missed. 

As the ranking Republican member 
and former chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, he is well known as a friend and sup- 
porter of the Federal career employee. 
Many of the outstanding benefits and 
improvements which these employees 
enjoy today are owed to the continuing 
efforts of Senator CARLSON. 

His experience and reputation as an 
expert on taxation have served this body 
and this Nation well as the second rank- 
a Republican on the Finance Commit- 


During his 40 years of public service— 
as a representative of the Kansas Legis- 
lature, as a member of the House of 
Representatives, as his State’s Governor, 
and as U.S. Senator—he has acquired a 
long list of solid accomplishments; a list 
that would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to recount in these few moments. I can 
only say that FRANK CARLSON is a “Sen- 
ator’s Senator“ —a man who has made 
his mark as a patriot and as a public 
servant. We deeply regret his decision to 
retire, but we know that, even in retire- 
ment, he will continue to remain our 
friend, our advisor and an American 
“devoted to the public trust.” 

I am most happy to join with his 
friends and his colleagues in wishing 
him a very happy 75th birthday and 
many happy returns of the day. 

THE DISTINGUISHED CAREER OF FRANK CARLSON 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, to- 
day marks the 75th birthday anniversary 
of a great Senator and a great American, 
the wise and honorable FRANK CARLSON, 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Kansas. 

Nearly 40 of FRANK CaRLSOx's 75 years 
have been devoted to the public service. 
A former distinguished Kansas Gov- 
ernor, for 17 years he has served the 
people of Kansas and the Nation in the 
U.S. Senate. 

His pursuit in a gentlemanly and con- 
structive manner of honest solutions to 
difficult problems has brought his influ- 
ence to bear on the thinking of his col- 
leagues. He has won the deep respect of 
one Democratic and Republican Senators 
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It has been my good fortune to have 
worked with FRANK CARLSON on such 
matters as flood control and agricultural 
problems. 

He has served the people of Kansas and 
the American farmer with an under- 
standing head and heart. 

It also has been my privilege to serve 
with him on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, where his quiet counsel invariably 
creates attention and respect. 

Last month Senator CARLSON an- 
nounced that he would retire from the 
Senate. 

This I personally deeply regret, but his 
decision not to seek reelection must be 
honored by his friends and colleagues. 
It is with extraordinary honor and dis- 
tinction that he returns as a private citi- 
zen to the State he has served so ad- 
mirably 


Iam proud to salute FRANK CARLSON on 
his 75th birthday with warm wishes and 
high regards. 
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Mr. LONG of Missouri subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I regret that I was 
away from Washington on January 23 
and consequently was unable to partici- 
pate in the tribute to my good friend and 
colleague, Senator Frank CARLSON, on the 
event of his 75th birthday. 

In his 40 years of public service the 
Senator has worked tirelessly for the 
people of the State of Kansas. His efforts 
have been recognized by the citizens of 
the State, who have regularly reelected 
him to public office. 

The announcement of his decision to 
retire at the end of his current term sad- 
dens me. I have enjoyed serving with 
him and knowing him. His character and 
devotion to service have been an inspira- 
tion which I shall not forget. 

Though we do not agree on all issues 
and legislation coming before this body, 
I value highly his wisdom and judgment. 

He will be missed greatly. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I too 
have participated on the Senate floor 
when we have expressed encomiums to 
colleagues on birthdays or on other oc- 
casions, but when I happen to be the re- 
cipient of the many fine expressions of 
praise that have been addressed to me 
this afternoon, all I can say is that words 
fail me to express properly my sincere 
thanks to those who have participated. 

I have enjoyed 40 years of public sery- 
ice. I have had the opportunity to meet 
and know personally many Members dur- 
ing my 30 years in Congress. For the rec- 
ord, it should be stated that today, in 
both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, only 11 Members were present 
on January 3, 1935. 

That list starts, of course, with our dis- 
tinguished senior colleague, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen]. In addition, 
we have the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Russet]; the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL]; our minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]; the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN]; and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

On the House side, there remain at 
the present time, of those who were ser- 
ving on January 3, 1935, the distinguished 
Representative from New York, Eman- 
UEL CELLER; the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, JoHN McCormack; the 
Representative from Mississippi, WIL- 
LIAM COLMER; the chairman of the great 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives, GEORGE MAHON; and 
one of the leaders of the minority, the 
Representative from Illinois, LES ARENDS. 
Eleven Members who were here on Janu- 
ary 3, 1935, remain in the great body of 
Congress. 

So the changes and turnovers that 
take place as time passes can readily be 
seen. I have enjoyed my associations 
with all this fine group. I could mention 
instances of my indebtedness to every 
Senator who has spoken today. I am 
deeply indebted to them all—first, to the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives; then, for the last 18 years, to the 
Members of this body. 

If time permitted, I should like to 
single out names and state particular in- 
stances of kindnesses and favors that 
have been extended to me by individual 
Members; but if I started to do that, I 
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would have to name every Senator. 
Therefore, I shall refrain. 

I am deeply indebted to my colleague 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] for arrang- 
ing this period today, so as to give some 
of my very close friends and colleagues 
an opportunity to express their feelings 
regarding my service in the Senate. 

I shall miss the Senate. I shall miss the 
fellowship of every Senator. I do not 
know of any Member of this entire body 
who I do not feel is a personal friend of 
mine. 

At the luncheon given in my honor this 
afternoon I made a statement, and I be- 
lieve it should be made again, because 
we so often hear about persons who 
stress that they are self-made men or 
women. In my opinion, there are no self- 
made men or women. Your friends make 
you; and I have been blessed, through- 
out my lifetime, with friends—in Kansas, 
in the House of Representatives, and in 
the Senate. It has been a great privilege 
to know personally the fine men and 
women with whom I have been privileged 
to work in these various bodies, and I 
am vastly indebted to them. 

I shall conclude with a short state- 
ment: To be chosen to serve one’s fellow 
men is indeed a great honor and a privi- 
lege. In this respect, my fellow Kansans 
have truly been good to me. For 40 years, 
they have elected me to every office that 
I sought, without exception. They sent 
me to the Kansas Legislature, to the U.S. 
House of Representatives, to be Gover- 
nor of Kansas, and finally to the U.S. 
Senate. 

For their faith and confidence in me, 
I can only say that my gratitude is both 
boundless and humble. In return, I have 
tried to serve to the full extent of my 
talent and capacity. 

The past 40 years have encompassed 
vast areas of change and great challenge. 
Our Nation has seen and withstood great 
crises. We have seen a long-drawn de- 
pression. We have gone through three 
wars. We are witnessing the continuing 
specter of godless ideologies that perpetu- 
ally threaten the future of free men. We 
have overcome a multitude of problems 
and enjoy a life that I am sure our an- 
cestors would not have believed possible. 
Yet further changes and further chal- 
lenges face us. 

The tasks we must overcome are indeed 
difficult, but the challenge of the future 
is tremendous. I have great faith in the 
U.S. Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives, and our people; and on that note 
of faith, I conclude my remarks today. 

Mr. PEARSON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Recorp be left open for 
a period of 10 days for further insertions 
on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senate and the acting majority leader 
for being so considerate this afternoon, 

With special appreciation to the Sena- 
tor in charge of the pending bill, the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], I 
yield the floor. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe 
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penalties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have 
been a Member of Congress for more 
than 25 years. I believe there are only 
four Senators and 29 Members of the 
House of Representatives who were here 
when I came here. 

In that quarter of a century our over- 
riding national problem has been how to 
protect the rights of our citizens—the 
rights which the Constitution says are 
ours, but which in fact are often denied 
to some of our citizens. 

In that quarter of a century, I have 
sponsored or cosponsored nearly 100 civil 
rights bills, designed to protect the rights 
of all Americans in public schools, hos- 
pitals, public accommodations, voting, 
housing, and a whole spectrum of areas 
under attack by those who would deny 
those rights. I have fought lynchings, 
poll taxes, bombings, and many other 
forms of violence that have been used to 
deny people their rights. I am proud to 
report that much of that legislation is 
now the law of the land. 

In that quarter of a century, I have 
risen often in the House or the Senate to 
plead the cause of civil rights legislation. 
Some of you may remember that I told 
the Senate on March 10, 1960: 

I recall that during the Korean war, when 
I was on temporary duty with the carrier 
Valley Forge, I visited a hospital ship in Pu- 
san harbor, Soldiers of the 24th Regiment, 
then a Negro regiment, were lying on the 
dockside. Many were badly injured and were 
waiting for surgery, but they were stoical 
and were smoking cigarettes. The thought 
which filled my mind at that time was, “If 
these men are good enough to fight along- 
side other Americans and with them, and if 
these men are good enough to die for us, 
why, indeed, are they not good enough to 
vote with us?” 


We are now faced with another war 
and other casualties, but still that ques- 
tion can be asked. 

Mr. President, that is one of the trage- 
dies of our time. 

In that quarter of a century, while the 
overriding issue before our Nation has 
been civil rights and despite the fact 
that much legislation has become law, 
people are still denied their rights. 

The law says that Negroes can send 
their children to the public school of 
their choice. But a midnight shotgun 
blast says they cannot. 

The laws says that Negroes can eat 
in any public restaurant—and most 
restaurant owners would obey the law— 
but local hoodlums enforce a law of their 
own, 

Even the right to vote—which many 
of you have worked so hard to protect, 
and which is your protection and mine, 
is not yet totally secure. People who have 
sought to exercise this most basic of 
rights, and others who have sought to 
aid and encourage their exercise—have 
been threatened, injured, and murdered. 

All of us remember with horror the 
killing of three civil rights workers in 
Philadelphia, Miss., in 1964. Michael 
Schwerner, James Chaney, and Andrew 
Goodman were murdered for helping cit- 
izens to register to vote. The killers, in- 
cluding local law enforcement officers 
and members of the Ku Klux Klan, were 
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tried and convicted under a 19th-cen- 
tury Federal statute which carried a 
maximum penalty of only 10 years in 
prison. 

Remember also the case of Lemuel 
Penn, a Negro educator who was driv- 
ing home to Washington, D.C., from his 
Army Reserve duties. He was shot and 
killed in Georgia in 1964, for no other 
reason than to intimidate other Negroes 
who wanted to assert their rights. 

That is why I am urging the passage 
of H.R. 2516, this bill to strengthen the 
Federal criminal laws against inter- 
ference with civil rights. 

This would strengthen the hand of law 
enforcement, not only in these widely 
known cases but in many other instances 
of whippings, shootings, threats, and 
other more subtle forms of intimidation, 
which occur every day. It is these unpub- 
licized, unprosecuted, and unsolved cases 
which are effective in creating the cli- 
mate of fear which inhibits many citizens 
from claiming the rights which are 
theirs. 

As long as some individuals think they 
can impose their own will with immu- 
nity from prosecution, they will continue 
to try to thwart the civil rights goals 
which Congress and the majority of 
American citizens have approved. 

We cannot tolerate lawlessness in this 
country, whether it be rioters and looters 
in Watts or Detroit, or nightriders and 
bombers anywhere else. Any citizen, of 
any race or color, in any part of the 
country who takes the law into his own 
hands must be prosecuted to the full 
extent of the law. And if the law is not 
extensive enough to cover his crimes, 
new laws must be written. That is what 
we are doing here today. 

The bill before us would provide Fed- 
eral protection, wherever needed, when 
specific rights are violated. This bill 
clearly spells out exactly what those 
rights are. 

It protects the citizens who go to the 
polls to register and vote and it protects 
anyone who helps them, such as giving 
requested aid to fill out registration 
forms. It protects citizens enrolling in 
and attending public schools and col- 
leges. 

It says that citizens are entitled to 
protection if anyone tries to keep them 
from taking advantage of the benefits of 
Federal, State, or local government pro- 
grams. It says that anyone who threat- 
ens a person because he applies for a 
job or for union membership will be 
prosecuted. It says that action will be 
taken against anyone who tries to pre- 
vent another citizen, because of race, 
from riding a bus or train, or entering a 
terminal, hotel, restaurant, or any other 
kind of public accommodation. It is tragic 
that such a law should be necessary in a 
free country. Yet it is. 

This bill would make it a Federal crime 
to interfere with people who urge or aid 
others in exercising their rights. It would 
also constitute a crime to attack or in- 
timidate people who are not themselves 
involved in civil rights activity, but who 
have been selected as victims in order to 
frighten others. Charges could also be 
brought aganst anyone who tried to in- 
terfere with people, such as school offi- 
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cials or employees, who were carrying out 
their professional responsibilities. 

Penalties under the bill vary depend- 
ing on whether actual physical harm re- 
sults from the criminal conduct. If no 
one is physically harmed, penalties are 
limited to a $1,000 fine or 1 year im- 
prisonment or both; if bodily injury re- 
sults, the maximum penalties are $10,000 
fine or 10 years imprisonment or both; 
if death results, the defendant is subject 
to life imprisonment. 

Existing Federal laws, which deal with 
conspiracies and with public officials who 
violate the civil rights of citizens, are 
amended by this bill to provide stiffer 
penalties—up to $10,000 fine and life im- 
prisonment. 

It was under these laws, which pres- 
ently provide a maximum penalty of 10 
years in prison, that the killers in the 
Schwerner-Chaney-Goodman case were 
convicted. The stronger penalties will 
come closer to fitting the crime. 

I have a special interest in seeing that 
this bill becomes law. Last October I flew 
3,000 miles from England to cast the de- 
ciding votes in the Judiciary Committee 
to defeat several proposals which would 
have substantially weakened this bill. On 
each vote, I was able to break a 7-to-7 
tie. As a result, we were able to report out 
this strong bill now before us. 

I have examined this legislation exten- 
sively and I have sought the most expert 
advice and consultation on this matter. I 
especially want to express thanks to 
Prof. William J. McKenna of Temple 
University in Philadelphia for his valu- 
able assistance. 

Some people who are opposed to this 
bill say it is discriminatory and directed 
toward one section of the country only. 
That is not true. There are no geograph- 
ical definitions whatsoever contained in 
the bill, nor have the offenses known 
geographical boundaries. It provides pro. 
tection for rights guaranteed under Fed. 
eral law and is meant to apply in any 
location and in any situation where such 
protection is not already provided. If 
anyone believes that this law would in- 
deed be put to use in any given State or 
area, then I can think of no more per- 
suasive argument for immediate passage. 

This bill would apply equally in Penn- 
sylvania as anywhere else if local pro- 
tection be lacking. Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, has one of the finest records in the 
country in the field of civil rights. Since 
1780, when Pennsylvania became the 
first State to ban slavery, it has been a 
leader in securing and protecting the 
rights of its citizens. 

The record has been greatly enhanced 
under the able leadership of our present 
Republican Governor, Raymond P. 
Shafer. During 1967, in addition to sev- 
eral other civil rights bills, he signed one 
of the most comprehensive open housing 
bills in the Nation, which prohibits dis- 
crimination in the sale of all housing in 
the Commonwealth. In Pennsylvania, we 
back our pledges with our performance. 

In referring to these bills, Governor 
Shafer said: 

What we have done this year is really only 


part of the beginning—the frame on which 
we must now put human wisdom and un- 


derstanding to work in ending the race crisis 
this Nation faces. 
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Those words reflect the sentiments of 
an overwhelming majority of Americans. 
They are strongly in favor of equal 
rights for all citizens, and they are 
equally strong in their support for neces- 
sary protection of those rights. 

Almost a decade ago, in 1959, I told 
the 50th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People: 

I intend to fight for civil liberties—win, 
lose, or draw. 


But we dare not lose nor draw. We 
must win. If we fail to provide the pro- 
tection necessary to allow our citizens to 
claim the rights which we have said are 
theirs, then we all lose. The only winners 
will be the lawless, the bigots, and the 
hoodlums. There is no room in America 
for such ignoble victors. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, before the 
Senator yields the floor, I thank him for 
reminding the Senate of the critically 
important business that remains unfin- 
ished. I thank him for taking the lead- 
ership in persuading the Senate over 
these recent years to make very signif- 
icant advances. I thank him also for 
remaining here to remind us that there 
are some chores yet remaining that are 
equally important. 

As we have said time after time, the 
clock of history runs a little faster in 
the 1960’s than it did in the 1880’s. And 
I would hope that very promptly the 
Senate will act favorably on the pending 
measure and on the remaining areas of 
identified but as yet unmet needs— 
housing and jobs. Until we have done 
our duty with respect to these matters, 
none of us can claim that we have met 
any test of history. 

I thank the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania very much. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am most 
grateful to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan who has for so long 
taken the leadership and been in the 
forefront of a very worthy and worth- 
while struggle for the equality of all 
men and all women in the United States. 

There is the great phrase with which 
we are all so familiar: “To promote the 
domestic tranquility.” What we do here, 
in these cool days of the winter, may 
well serve to cool and to tamp down 
emotions which may otherwise rise with 
the temperature. 

“To promote the domestic tranquil- 
lity,” then, is much more than a phrase 
It calls for action; it calls for construc- 
tive action; it calls for compassionate 
and dignified action; and the action of 
this Congress, if wisely taken, can, in 
my judgment, do much to promote that 
which has so greatly disturbed all our 
citizens—to promote the domestic tran- 
quillity of the United States. 


SENATOR WILLIAMS OF DELAWARE 
TO REQUEST REASSIGNMENT AS 
MEMBER OF COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 

President, in recent weeks, two of our 

most respected colleagues, the Senator 

from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] and the 

Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] an- 
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nounced their decisions to retire from 
the Senate at the end of this year. 

Both of these men leave behind an en- 
viable record of public service, and their 
advice and council will be missed not 
only by their colleagues but also by their 
States and their country, which they 
have served so well. 

I join their many friends in expressing 
regret over their decisions and at the 
same time extend to them very best 
wishes for the future. 

In addition to regretting the loss of 
the service of these two great Americans, 
however, I find that their departure from 
the Senate presents to me a personal 
problem. Their leaving the Senate will 
automatically advance my position on 
the Foreign Relations Committee to the 
second ranking minority member, in 
which capacity I would be expected to 
serve as a more active member of that 
committee. By virtue of that position I 
would automatically be a conferee on bills 
handled by that committee. 

The Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Finance Committee are two of the 
major committees in the Senate, and 
I do not think it is possible for any one 
individual to serve in a major capacity 
simultaneously on these two major com- 
mittees and to do justice to either. 

During my service in the Senate, my 
major interests have been and will con- 
tinue to be in the field of Government 
finance and taxation, and I have always 
been a strong advocate of the principle 
that no Member should accept an assign- 
ment to duties which he would not have 
the time to perform. 

For this reason I am asking the Re- 
public conference for permission to waive 
my seniority on the Foreign Relations 
Committee and to be placed at the bot- 
tom of the list below the next three 
members—namely, the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

The question may be asked, Why not 
resign from the committee? 

First, under the rules of the Senate, 
each Member must serve on two commit- 
tees. Second, it is important that there 
be a liaison between the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Over the years this requirement of 
liaison has been recognized. For example, 
the Foreign Relations Committee acts 
upon all treaties or tax conventions deal- 
ing with the method of taxing American 
investments abroad and foreign invest- 
ments in this country. 

Intelligent action cannot be taken upon 
such treaties without taking into consid- 
eration their effect and relationship with 
the rates of our domestic tax laws. 

On the other hand, the Finance Com- 
mittee acts upon all legislative pro- 
posals dealing with tariffs, quotas on im- 
ports, and so forth, and yet the Finance 
Committee cannot act on the question of 
raising or lowering tariffs or the imposi- 
tion of quotas without taking into con- 
sideration the effect such action will have 
on our foreign relations with the coun- 
tries involved. 

Recognizing this, a few Members serve 
on both the Foreign Relations Commit- 
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tee and the Finance Committee; thus, 
they can act as liaison between the two 
committees. 

At the present time the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee is the 
eighth ranking member on the Finance 
Committee. I would continue to serve as 
the ranking minority member on the Fi- 
nance Committee and as the lowest rank- 
ing minority member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Both the Foreign Relations and the Fi- 
nance Committees carry heavy work- 
loads, and it is impossible for any Mem- 
ber to serve efficiently in a top capacity 
on both committees. 

Recognizing this, at the next meeting 
of the Republican conference I will ask 
that I be reassigned at the bottom of the 
minority membership of that committee. 


HELP THE HARD-CORE 
UNEMPLOYED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program proposed by Presi- 
dent Johnson today to help the hard- 
core unemployed become productive 
workers is a bold and imaginative ap- 
proach to one of our most serious prob- 
lems. It deserves prompt consideration 
by the Congress. It will have my support. 

No one knows, of course, whether this 
program will prove to be the final an- 
swer to the problem. In view of the di- 
mensions and the gravity of the prob- 
lem, I doubt that it will. 

But, Mr. President, I am convinced 
that we have to make the effort, and that 
we have to make it on the scale the Presi- 
dent has called for. We have to try. We 
cannot afford the luxury of inaction. It 
is better to have tried and failed than 
never to have tried at all. 

Among our proudest boasts as a Na- 
tion has been that America is the land 
of opportunity—the land of equal oppor- 
tunity, indeed. Surely every American 
deserves the opportunity to earn a living. 
That is a right, I think, as basic as any 
right our citizens enjoy. In a land as 
affluent as ours has become, it is unthink- 
able that we in the Congress should not 
make every effort that we can to remove 
any obstacle that exists for every man 
and woman who wants to work. 

In his message today, the President has 
given us the blueprint for attaining the 
objective he set forth in his state of the 
Union message when he said: 

The time has come when we must get to 
those who are last in line, the hard core un- 
employed. 


It is estimated that there are now 
500,000 of these persons without work 
in our major cities. The objective is to 
place these 500,000 in productive employ- 
ment in private industry in the next 3 
years. 

This, admittedly, is a big order. But it 
is one from which we cannot shy away. 

The program would work like this: 
Government will identify the unem- 
ployed. Private companies will train those 
who need work, and provide the jobs 
and the needed education and health 
services. Government will pay the ex- 
tra costs involved. 

A National Alliance of Businessmen, 
headed by Henry Ford II, will promote 
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the program, with 15 top business leaders 
serving on the executive board. 

Leading business executives from the 
50 largest cities in the country will spear- 
head the effort in their communities. 

The Alliance of Businessmen will also 
head an effort to find productive work 
for an estimated 200,000 youths in the 
ghettos, working with the President’s 
Council on Youth Opportunity, chaired 
by Vice President HUMPHREY. 

With this program, the President has 
linked a call for the Nation’s first com- 
prehensive occupational health and 
safety program, which seeks to protect 
the worker while he is on the job. 

This, too, is a vital undertaking, and 
one that I support. Every year 15,000 
American workers are killed on the job 
and 2 million are injured. The loss to the 
economy is estimated at $5 billion. Cer- 
tainly Congress should do all that it can 
to remedy this situation. 

But the main thrust of the President’s 
proposals today is directed toward cor- 
recting the imbalance that exists be- 
tween the vast majority of American 
workers who are trained to hold skilled 
jobs and those at the bottom of the 
ladder who lack the training and the 
skill to hold any job. It is these people 
this program seeks to help. 

The problem, as the President so well 
stated it, is this: 

In an economy capable of sustaining high 
employment, how can we assure every Ameri- 
can who is willing to work the right to earn 
a living? 


I believe the partnership that is pro- 
posed here between American industry 
and the Federal Government holds the 
greatest promise for reaching a real 
solution. 

American business has tremendous 
know-how. Its capacity for providing full 
employment has never really been tested. 
Industry has moved so far in the direc- 
tion of automation, of replacing human 
beings with machines, that I believe the 
time has come for it to move in the other 
direction. I believe that the ingenuity of 
industrial and business leaders ought 
now to be turned toward bringing about 
the fullest possible utilization of human 
capabilities. 

It is said that many of the hard-core 
unemployed are unemployable. And 
many of them are. The aim of this pro- 
gram is to make them employable by 
schooling them in the basic skills. Surely 
this is as worthy a national goal as any 
we could set, for our human resources 
are the most vital that we possess. 

Government cannot do this job alone, 
for Government does not have the 
needed business and industrial know- 
how. This is a job for a team, and I am 
greatly heartened at the evidence I have 
noted during recent months that busi- 
nessmen are responding and trying to be 
cooperative and helpful. The most com- 
mendable aspect of the program is the 
partnership that will be formed between 
the giant of business and the giant of 
Government—giants which, at times in 
the past, have been at loggerheads. 

This program can be a great step for- 
ward. The tragic waste of human ca- 
pabilities would be attacked at its roots. 
We have had many manpower programs 
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in the last few years. I believe that this 
one could be the most significant of all. 

For this new program and other Fed- 
eral manpower programs, the President 
is proposing an expenditure of $2.1 bil- 
lion for the coming fiscal year. Consider- 
ing the size and nature of the problem, 
this may be a realistic figure. It is, ad- 
mittedly, the largest such program in 
the Nation’s history. It will add $442 
million to the current spending for man- 
power training and utilization. But no 
domestic problem is more vital as we 
look to our country’s future. 

The new proposals envision expansion 
of the concentrated employment pro- 
gram, which now serves 22 urban and 
rural areas, This would be extended to 
76 areas, making the effort nationwide 
in its scope and character. 

Test programs have already been un- 
dertaken. The results obtained indicate 
that a full-scale attack on unemploy- 
ment problems can succeed, if not to- 
tally, certainly very substantially. 

I agree with the President that “the 
history of American business is the his- 
tory of triumph over challenge.” The 
history of Government should be the 
same. 

Even if we do not completely succeed 
in eradicating hard core unemployment, 
and I doubt that it can ever be fully 
eradicated, even if we fall short of the 
goal of full employment, this program, 
I am convinced, can produce highly de- 
sirable results. 

But, being realistic, we must also rec- 
ognize the fact that there are those 
among the hard core jobless who do not 
want to be employed. Just as there are 
alcoholics and drug addicts who cannot 
hold jobs, there are others who simply 
will not work, and there are handicapped 
persons who cannot work. 

But for every person who is taken off 
the welfare rolls, for every person who 
becomes a taxpayer instead of a tax 
burden, every other citizen will benefit. 

Over and above the economic desir- 
ability of giving men and women the op- 
portunity to be self-supporting is the 
overriding moral responsibility to give 
them a chance to achieve human 
dignity. 


WHITE HOUSE PANEL DISCUSSION 
ON “WHAT CITIZENS CAN DO TO 
HELP INSURE SAFE STREETS” 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, last 
week Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson con- 
vened a women doers luncheon at the 
White House and led a panel discussion 
on “What Citizens Can Do To Help In- 
sure Safe Streets.” 

The coverage accorded the luncheon 
by the news media was extensive. Un- 
fortunately, however, most of the media 
concentrated on the verbal abuse di- 
rected at Mrs. Johnson by one of the 
luncheon guests and gave little atten- 
tion to the substantive aspects of the 
discussion that took place. Of that inci- 
dent it is enough to say that Mrs. John- 
son acquitted herself admirably and with 
all the graciousness befitting America’s 
First Lady. 

All of us who are concerned with the 
spiraling increase in the incidence of 
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crime are always heartened to see 
citizens talking and doing something 
about this grave problem. This is what 
the White House luncheon was all about. 

The three principal speakers at that 
gathering, in addition to the First Lady, 
were Mrs. Margaret Moore, Mrs. Martha 
Cole, and Miss Katherine Peden. Mrs. 
Margaret Moore, whose determination to 
do something about crime in the city of 
Indianapolis, prompted her to organize 
a group of 50,000 women—a potent force 
by any standards. Mrs. Moore told the 
Indianapolis story and outlined a con- 
structive program that others might fol- 
low in their communities. I think a 
proper report on that meeting should be 
of interest to all citizens. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from Mrs. Moore’s 
comments at the White House luncheon, 
along with those of Mrs. Johnson be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF Mrs. LYNDON B. JOHNSON AT 
THE WOMEN Doers LUNCHEON AND PANEL 
DISCUSSION ON “WHAT CITIZENS CAN Do To 
HELP INSURE SAFE STREETS,” THE WHITE 
House, JANUARY 18, 1968 
Friends, this is a grim subject for a 

pleasant meeting such as this. But I believe 

every citizen is increasingly determined to 
come to grips with it. 

None of us who read or hear the news can 
escape the shock of the headlines, 

A group of hoodlums mug an old man and 
leave him to die. A grocer is murdered by a 
strongarm robber. The taxi driver is knifed. 
The quiet man murders his own family in 
a suburb, He seemed like “such a nice man!” 
Just the other day, a 16-year-old deaf and 
mute girl was raped in a school playground— 
the third raping there in six months. 

From misdemeanors to murder—the myriad 
of crimes know no safe neighborhood, nor 
income level. 

Most shocking to me is the incredible num- 
ber of cases where a cry for help goes un- 
heeded. Why? Those who heard it, “did not 
want to become involved.” 

Acts of violence are not the doing of a 
handful of people. The President’s Crime 
Commission revealed the startling figure 
that, in the United States today, one boy in 
six is referred to juvenile court. Crime knows 
no age. It occurs even in broad daylight... 
and in cold blood. 

The costs are high, not only in the tragic 
loss of human life and property. One of the 
great costs to every citizen is his loss of ease 
and freedom in his own neighborhood. The 
existence of crime and the fear of it have 
eroded the quality of all of our lives. 

Commissions have been named to inquire 
into the cause, But—in the end—the success 
of freeing our neighborhoods from hoodlums 
and fear depends upon the cooperation of 
all citizens. 

We can take the lazy path by merely 
sounding the alarm and putting the extra 
bolts on our door. But I think more of us 
are tired of just “being shocked” and talking 
about it. Within the limits of each of us, 
there is something constructive we can do. 

And there are things responsible citizens 
are doing in crime control, in prevention, in 
legislation. 

Three women are here to tell us—the way 
they see the problem from where they work. 

After we hear from them, I hope any of 
you who wish will add your own constructive 
observations, or examples which point the 
way to making our neighborhoods safe. 

I heard recently of radio stations in vari- 
ous cities where each night an announcer 
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states: “It is mow eleven o'clock. Where are 
your children?” 

I heard of a woman in Washington’s 
southwest who saw the need to help some 
neighborhood youngsters get their spending 
money honestly. Because of thefts in the 
neighborhood, the grocery store wouldn’t hire 
them for carryouts unless they were super- 
vised. She gives two hours each Saturday to 
supervise the group and thereby help them 
earn their money, and she got other mothers 
to do the same. Mrs, Chumbris is here today. 

There are many ways large and small a 
citizen can help, and that, after all, is the 
definition of total citizenship, isn’t it? That 
no task is too large or too small. 

EXCERPTS OF REMARKS OF MRS. MARGARET 
Moore 


Mrs. Johnson, distinguished guests, I have 
been given a very difficult assignment, but I 
happen to like difficult assignments. 

I have been asked to point to hopeful 
and practical directions in crime prevention 
and law enforcement, I have been asked what 
women in small towns and in big cities in 
the United States can do to make the streets 
safe for women. 

And you see, if we make the streets safe for 
women, the streets will be safe for men and 
children and everybody. 

Now, there are millions of thinking women 
in America who can begin at once, like today 
or tomorrow, with constructive work, work 
which can have effect, but first we must real- 
ize that the moral tone in the United States, 
the significant part of our society which most 
directly concerns women has been allowed 
to deteriorate to the place that in almost 
every major city women stay behind locked 
doors at night and then in the daytime, the 
same women look out at their beautiful cities 
and do nothing about crime prevention. 

Now women may be shocked to learn that 
a 12-year old schoolmate of one woman stole 
a car for kicks, but the same day she may go 
to the telephone while her own children are 
doing homework within listening distance 
and attempt to fix a traffic ticket. 

She may join with other women in sup- 
porting legislation affecting law and order— 
and this is certainly needed in the areas of 
crime prevention but unfortunately, positive 
law has never sufficed entirely to deter crime. 

As responsible citizens, we refrain from 
theft and murder not so much because we 
fear the law, but because, quite simply, we 
believe that theft and murder are wrong. 

It is the moral values that deter crime. 
The same values, held in common, form the 
basis for a peaceful community. And the real 
cause of crime is in the breakdown of pre- 
cisely these common values. 

Crime is a maximum deviation from the 
code by which people live together. 

Now—why are we here today—why should 
we be interested in fighting crime? We are 
physically more vulnerable than men. As 
the life-givers of this world, we have always 
been concerned about the preservation of life. 

As those responsible for the rearing of alert, 
moral citizens, it is necessary that our chil- 
dren be brought up in a city where crime 
is a thing to be despised, not tolerated. 

Women are the ones who instill the moral 
fiber in the next generation—and direct the 
morality of the present. In combatting the 
nation-wide menace of crime, only the total 
commitment of women against it will bring 
a solution. 

Now what to do. Very quickly, I will tell 
you the pattern we have in Indianapolis, the 
pattern which I now have taken to many 
cities, Minneapolis, Tampa, Cleveland, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati. But it is a pattern that is 
usable. 

In Indianapolis, we waited until tragedy 
struck unfortunately. A 90-year old retired 
school teacher was fatally attacked by a teen- 
ager—a school drop-out—who wanted to 
snatch someone’s purse. There had been other 
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street crimes affecting women, muggings, 
rapes, aggravated assaults. 

30 women sat down at lunch and decided 
to study the programs already in progress. 
This is very important to study before you 
begin to act. We decided to listen to all the 
effects, the mayor, the judges, the police, all 
of the people effected, the correctional com- 
missioner and all of his staff, probation offi- 
cers, all of his people, and then to fight crime. 

Among the first to volunteer was the large 
Indianapolis clubs of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs—nearly 3,000, in 75 clubs 
the Council of Women, Business and Profes- 
sional women, Altrusa, Zenta, Pilot, the C. C. 
Women's division, the P.T.A. Junior League, 
League of Women Voters, and so on. 

You see all of a sudden instead of 20 
women, we began to have 3,000. And all of 
the women almost were working on crime, 
ono- of our population was working on 

e. 

This is How Citizens Can Fight Crime and 
Encourage Law Enforcement. 

Crime prevention and law enforcement are 
the duties of every American. There are many 
fields of crime prevention in which women, as 
well as men, can haye great impact. 

Here is a program which you can use in 
your community—large or small, 

(1) Find out how bad crime really is in 
your community. Visit your police depart- 
ment, your sheriff, your town marshal or the 
nearest state police headquarters. Have a 
list of questions ready to ask. Find out 
whether crime is increasing, how many 
people in your community actually are in- 
volved in crime, whether juvenile crime is 
increasing and what people are doing about 
all of this. Check frequently with your law 
enforcement officials. Ask how you can help. 

(2) Take a look at lighting in your city or 
town. Can you help with lighting surveys? 
(Crime goes down as much as 85% where 
there is adequate lighting.) Is the area 
around your church well-lighted? Around 
your home? How about the streets of your 
city or town? 

(3) Take a look at your courts—or court— 
as the case may be. Find out what courts 
you have and how the judges are chosen. 
Visit your courts. Find out what happens 
there. You may be surprised how many de- 
fendants appear with great frequency, how 
many young people are charged with crimes, 
how many youths in courts are dropouts, 
how many cases are continued or delayed. 
Why not plan a court-watching program— 
one in which you schedule two women a day 
into your municipal, criminal and juvenile 
courts—not to look at specific cases, but to 
observe patterns. Talk with your judges, Ask 
how you can be of service. 

(4) Much legislation concerns law enforce- 
ment. Perhaps other legislation should be 
introduced. Study proposed laws. Talk with 
your legislators. Between sessions of your 
legislature, look for areas which need the 
attention of the public as well as legislators. 
Keep in touch with law-making as it affects 
crime prevention. As citizens, you can and 
should be interested in legislation. 

(5) Find out how many dropouts you have 
in your city or town. Even if you don’t have 
a major problem, your help may be needed. 
Dropouts can’t get jobs, they are idle and 
they get into trouble, Work with your school 
administrators in getting dropouts back in 
school. In Indianapolis, women working on 
a personal basis—one woman with one 
youth—have been able to help more than 
2,000 young people to return to schoo]—with- 
out tax funds. You also can help young 
adults who have dropped out to return to 
school and complete their high school edu- 
cation. Assist them in finding vocational 
training . . preparatory to jobs. 

(6) Clothing often is needed for dropouts. 
Set up a clothing room in your church—a 
room where people of the church and com- 
munity can bring good, used, clean clothing 
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suitable for young people. Make sure that 
a volunteer group helping dropouts to re- 
turn to school knows about the clothing 
room. Arrange to have volunteers at the 
room certain hours each week after school. 

(7) Help young people to find jobs; urge 
them also to participate in some kind of 
service in hospitals, clinics, settlement 
houses, day nurseries. Judges say that few 
youths who give part of their time to service 
get into trouble. Write a simple “Directory 
for Teen-Age Service,” and mimeograph 
copies. 

(8) Set up a study room in your church for 
young people and children who have no place 
at home to study. Arrange for free tutoring 
in English, math, science, history and other 
subjects. Many former teachers and retired 
teachers enjoy work of this sort a few hours 
a week. 

(9) Find out how many people in your city 
or town can’t read, You'll be surprised how 
Many people can’t even tell whether a bus 
goes “Crosstown” or “Central.” You'll 
be surprised how many parents can’t read 
their children’s first grade books. Set up 
literacy classes. There are many methods— 
Laubach (each one teach one) Board for 
Fundamental Education plan; “Direct Ap- 
proach to Reading,” and many others. 

(10) Meet with parole officers and other 
corrections officials and ask to help youths 
released from correctional institutions. Police 
records show that approximately 35 per cent 
of juvenile offenders are repeaters, usually 
charged with two offenses. These youths 
need help in order to adjust to law-abiding 
life in their communities. One boy stole a 
shirt two days after he was released from 
a correctional school. Why? He didn’t have 
& shirt, An 18-year-old girl stayed in the 
school 8 months after her release because 
she had no home to go to. 

(11) There are laws for children . . but 
few children and few adults are familiar 
with their state statutes affecting juve- 
niles. Ask your police or write to your Secre- 
tary of State—for copies of the statutes. Talk 
with school officials and police in order to 
arrange a program whereby police can go 
into classrooms and talk to children about 
the laws which affect them, 

(12) Begin a spruce-up campaign in one 
area, and enlist the help of women through- 
out the city to make the program city-wide. 
A clean city is a law-abiding city. Good 
housekeeping is a crime deterrent. 

(18) Find out whether your police depart- 
ment has a recruiting problem, Can the de- 
partment recruit men outside your town or 
city? Are college courses offered at times 
when policemen can take advantage of them. 
Ask a policeman to speak at a church family 
night program. Ask him how you can help 
the police department. 

(14) Take precaution to protect yourself 
and your family. Don’t invite crime into your 
car—or into your home. 

(15) Approximately 50 per cent of the 
youths in trouble have no church affiliation— 
but 50 per cent do have some affiliation. 
Work with young people in your church— 
and those who might be interested. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
Lincs in the chair). The Senator from 
Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
not endeavor to deliver the rather long 
address that is prepared on my desk this 
afternoon since I am being recognized 
at 4:20, but there are certain points I 
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wish to make this afternoon because I 
see that the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan is present and the 
points are made with all seriousness be- 
cause I believe them to be points that 
need to be made in the course of this 
debate. 

Mr. President, four times in the past 
decade—in 1957, 1960, 1964, and 1965— 
Congress has passed so-called civil rights 
legislation seriously intended to benefit 
the minority groups, especially our Ne- 
gro fellow citizens. The passage of all 
this legislation carries with it the strong 
implication that citizens of that minority 
group would be elevated without regard 
to their education, experience, and abil- 
ity, to heights never before attained by 
most of them, and for which many of 
them were not qualified. 

Mr. President, it is clear that a great 
many of our Negro citizens have been 
deeply disappointed with the results ac- 
complished under the enacted legisla- 
tion. It is also clear that the impact of 
these laws no longer can be viewed as an 
alleviation of the plight of a depressed 
minority group of citizens, but must be 
considered in terms of the effect such 
laws have had on the millions of other 
members of our society. 

The problem of greater equality of our 
people is one of our most important prob- 
lems. It confronts us today, just as it 
did a decade ago, prior to the passage 
of the mass of legislation in this field 
already on the lawbooks. Efforts have 
been exerted to solve the problem by leg- 
islation and by government fiat, without 
regard to the many facts that the prob- 
lem itself depends upon better under- 
standing, more mutual respect, and a 
higher regard of citizens for each other. 
It is a problem to be solved in men’s 
minds, not by new laws. We have cer- 
tainly had the chance in the years since 
1957 to find out, over and over again, 
that the mere passage of well-inten- 
tioned laws accomplishes very little, de- 
livers very little uplift, and very little 
satisfactory advancement to the citi- 
zens who were proposed to be so inti- 
mately affected by these laws. 

The inability to cope completely with 
the objectives of the legislation in so 
short a span of time has resulted in wide- 
spread eruptions of civil disorders. Riots 
in 1964, 1965, 1967 resulted in wholesale 
destruction of life and property. One of 
the reports from the committee on the 
bill recites the fact that during the past 
summer of 1967, more than 100 Ameri- 
can cities were plagued with mob vio- 
lence. If this continues, and it is very 
likely that it will so long as the adminis- 
tration and Congress promise everything, 
whereas they can effectively deliver very 
little, millions of Americans who know 
and love liberty as it was understood and 
guaranteed by our Founding Fathers 
may, themselves converge on Washing- 
ton and other major cities of this Nation, 
to take the law into their own hands and 
try to prevent the intolerable exercise of 
raw power to blackmail, bully, and coerce 
the American people. 

It is highly probable that many patri- 
otic citizens will not stand for the coer- 
cive demonstrations which we have wit- 
nessed. There are too apt to be violent 
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reactions in which private citizens will 
try to correct the situation by private 
means—outside the law. 

This course of action must be avoided. 
I am sure that the pending measure was 
designed by those who offered it—a ma- 
jority of 8 against 7 in the Committee on 
the Judiciary—to avert just such a trag- 
edy. But, Mr. President, in my humble 
judgment, the pending bill not only will 
not avert it, but will, on the contrary, 
promote it more rapidly, because it con- 
tinues discriminations instead of pro- 
moting greater equality. 

Mr. President, last year, hearings were 
held before the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for 9 days during August and 
September, on seven bills—S. 1026, S. 
1318, S. 1359, S. 1362, S. 1462, H.R. 2516, 
and H.R. 10805. 

S. 1026, introduced February 20, 1967, 
was the administration’s comprehensive 
civil rights bill short-titled “Civil Rights 
Act of 1967.” Title I of the bill provided 
for the reform of the Federal jury system. 
Title II provided for the elimination of 
discrimination in the selection of State 
juries. Title IV provided for the estab- 
lishment of the national policy and en- 
forcement procedures against discrimi- 
nation in housing, and title V provided 
for authorizing penalties for certain acts 
of violence and intimidation. Title III 
would amend the equal employment op- 
portunity title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, to authorize the Commission to 
issue cease-and-desist orders, and title 
VI would extend the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission for an additional 5 
years. This latter proposal was enacted 
during the last session of this Congress, 
and the Senate passed the proposal for 
the improvement of the Federal jury sys- 
tem, that applying in the Federal courts. 

H.R. 2516 presently before us for con- 
sideration is similar to one title only— 
title V of S. 1026 of last year and, as I 
previously noted, was one of the measures 
considered by the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights under the chairman- 
ship of our distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin], who in my opinion and, I 
know in that of many of my colleagues, 
is the most knowledgeable lawyer in this 
body on constitutional issues. 

Mr. President, in analyzing the bill, 
H.R. 2516, as reported by the Judiciary 
Committee, one can surely see the puni- 
tive nature of the legislation that could 
well be the fuse to set off the converging 
of millions of Americans to prevent the 
coercion and blackmail I mentioned pre- 
viously. The Judiciary Committee, in re- 
porting the bill accepted one version and 
I regret it rejected another proposed by 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights which was offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. 

The legislation as reported by the com- 
mittee directs action only in instances 
where there is interference with civil 
rights and, “knowingly injures, intimi- 
dates or interferes with, or attempts to 
injure, intimidate, or interfere with any 
person because of his race, color, religion, 
or national origin.” 

The literal interpretation of this lan- 
guage would, in my opinion, protect only 
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certain groups which I do not believe 
can be condoned nor sanctioned in our 
multicultural, multiracial, and multire- 
ligious society. 

I want to analyze just a few of the pro- 
visions in subsection (a) of section 245 
of the bill, which deals with the subject 
“Interference with civil rights.” In my 
opinion, subsection (a) is clearly subject 
to the criticism so ably made by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], 
and in which the Senator from Florida 
joined several days ago during this de- 
bate, in that it makes discrimination be- 
tween races and in that it very clearly 
transfers to Federal jurisdiction and to 
the Federal court action which in eight 
different fields described in subsection 
(a) would interfere with or prevent or 
seriously intimidate or injure a person 
in connection with his exercise or en- 
deavor to exercise the eight named, spe- 
cifically described civil rights. 

There are two parts of this particular 
subsection (a) which I want to discuss 
briefly this afternoon. One has to do with 
the use of the word “knowingly.” For in- 
stance, in taking subsection (a) in gen- 
eral and without breaking it down to 
apply to the one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, or eight different civil rights 
to which it is addressed, it reads that 
whoever “knowingly injures, intimidates, 
or interferes with, or attempts to in- 
jure, intimidate, or interfere with any 
person because of his race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin and because he 
is or has been engaging or seeking to 
engage, lawfully, in” one of these eight 
fields of civil rights later described. 

I want to discuss first the word “know- 
ingly.” That word “knowingly” I think 
means a good deal more than is recited as 
its meaning in the majority report of 
the committee which is before us. The 
committee, on page 9 of the majority 
report, uses these words to describe the 
meaning of “knowingly,” and I shall read 
them into the Recorp directly from the 
report: 

The word “knowingly” is inserted in sub- 
sections (a), (b), and (c)— 


Though I am discussing now only this 
insertion in subsection (a) — 
of section 245, to indicate that the action of 
the alleged violator must be taken with 
knowledge that the victim is engaging or 
seeking to engage in one of the described 
activities. 


That is, the eight activities in which 
he would have the right to engage in 
which he was given the right to engage 
in as a civil right by Federal action. 

I continue to read from the report: 

The use of the word is not intended to 
mean that the alleged violator, in order to 
be subject to prosecution under the statute, 
must have knowledge that the activity was 
protected by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States. 


Mr. President, insofar as it goes, I agree 
with those words. I think it is very clear 
that the committee meant the word 
“knowingly” to mean that the violator 
must have knowledge that his victim was 
engaging in or seeking to engage in one 
of the eight described activities, but that 
it was not necessary that he have knowl- 
edge that the activity was protected by 
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the Constitution or laws of the United 
States. 

The thing I find fault with—and I am 
glad the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] is on the floor—is the fact that no 
indication is given by these words of de- 
scription as to what is meant by the use 
of the word “knowingly”; that the vio- 
lator must have known, and must be 
charged to have known, and proved to 
have known, that the race or color of the 
individual was such as it was and that he 
was attempting to injure, intimidate, or 
interfere with him because of that race 
or color. 

It is not sufficient—it is completely not 
sufficient—that the knowledge would ap- 
ply only to the fact that he was seeking 
to enjoy his civil right—whichever one it 
was—but it is also completely neces- 
sary—and it would be a part of the 
charge—that he knew the race or color 
of the individual whose right he was 
charged with violating. It is that aspect 
of the matter I want to discuss at this 
time. 

Mr. President, I have had considerable 
experience with the matter of crimes 
based on color and rights based on color. 
I think the Senate knows that I served 
for 8 years as a minor judge in my State, 
where these questions of color have been 
live questions for a long time; and I know 
colored people very well, and I am grate- 
ful to say that I have many friends 
among the colored people. I could recite 
instances which would tend to prove that 
fact, but I would remind the Senator 
from Michigan that I was one of those 
who actively sought the repeal of the 
payment of a poll tax in my own State as 
a requirement to vote in State elections, 
when I was a member of the State sen- 
ate. That stand was not regarded as a 
highly popular one at that time. 

The Senator knows of my activity in 
leading the submission of the 24th 
amendment, now in the Constitution, to 
do away with the requirement of the 
payment of the poll tax as a prerequisite 
for voting in Federal elections. In some 
respects, that was not popular either in 
my own State or with my own colleagues 
from the general region where I live, the 
Southland. 

There are other instances which I 
could mention which tend to prove the 
same fact. 

I know something about the problems 
that arise by reason of differences of 
race. One of the things I have learned 
best, Mr. President, is that there are 
various degrees of being colored, and 
that the colored people themselves rec- 
ognize that very acutely and recognize it 
very vividly, and they make distinctions 
among themselves because of differences 
in purity of Negro blood. I have found 
this to be a factor many, many times in 
the past, and we are going to find it to be 
a factor many times in the future. 

I stated on the floor of the Senate the 
other day—and I do not think the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Harr] will dis- 
agree with me—that there was recently 
a Representative from a portion of the 
State so ably represented by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] whom I see in the Chamber— 
and I am happy the Senator is here— 
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and that the color of that Representa- 
tive’s skin if we considered it simply by 
his pigmentation, was just as white as 
my own. Perhaps it was a little whiter. 
Yet he called himself a colored man, 
which indicates that he had some degree 
of Negro blood. 

The Presiding Officer, the able Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS], 
also comes from a State where it is well 
known that there are mulattos, quad- 
roons, octaroons, septaroons, and others 
having various degrees of colored blood, 
and who are of colored derivation. This 
causes deep trouble not only among the 
white population, but also among the 
Negro population. 

I have in my library a book written by 
the late Zora Neal Hurston, who was, as 
many Senators know, a rather famous 
Negro author. One of the things she tells 
with great precision is that her father 
was a mulatto and her mother a pure- 
blood Negro. She said that her mother’s 
family refused to recognize the father 
for many years, or to have any reason- 
able relations with him, because they 
did not want their daughter to marry a 
mulatto. 

A mulatto is, of course, a halfbreed— 
half white and half colored. As one gets 
further and further away from the pure 
white blood, he gets to the quadroon, the 
octaroon, the septaroon, and so on. Many 
States are very precise in defining what 
is a Negro. Nobody, by law or in any 
other way, can define by looking at peo- 
ple these days whether they are Negroes 
or not. Yet we have in this measure a 
requirement under which, without any 
definition of what is a Negro, or any at- 
tempt to define what should be recog- 
nized as a Negro by one who is charged 
with a violation of subsection (a)—no 
defining of any standard—would still 
make it a crime for him to violate the 
civil rights from 1 to 8, as listed in sub- 
section (a), of a person, provided he did 
it on the basis of race or color and the 
other items that are added, race or color 
being the principal ones. 

Mr. President, when we get to dealing 
with a criminal law which has no defini- 
tion and no standard, and where we are 
deliberately creating a condition under 
which Federal jurisdiction would be ex- 
ercised only in a case where there is a 
deprivation by a white person or a yel- 
low person or a red person of a colored 
person, of one of the eight civil rights 
described in subsection (a), and it is 
based upon depriving him of that right 
or injuring him because he is trying to 
enjoy that right, because of his race or 
color; and whereas, if the jurisdiction 
lay in a case where the violator was de- 
priving of that same civil right one of 
his own color or his own race, the juris- 
diction would be in the State court, we 
are just asking for trouble. We are ask- 
ing for confusion. We are asking for dis- 
crimination, and for discrimination in 
the courts, Mr. President. It is just ines- 
capable. 

The distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan cannot escape it, the distinguished 
Senator from New York cannot escape 
it, and no one else can escape it, that we 
are asking for confusion when we put a 
matter, the same act, depriving or in- 
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juring because of the attempt to exer- 
cise a certain described civil right in the 
Federal court or in the State court, de- 
pending upon whether the violator know- 
ingly did the wrongful act because of 
the race or color of the person whom 
he was abusing. We would be asking for 
confusion of the gravest kind. 

Mr. President, I think this should be 
brought out in this debate. I think that 
those who have, with great zeal and with 
good intentions, introduced this legisla- 
tion, should and must realize that in- 
stead of moving to get away from the 
troubles that we have been having, they 
are creating a new discrimination—a 
discrimination which applies to a very 
important matter, the question of which 
court has jurisdiction, the question of 
whether the Federal courts have to deal 
with the case or whether the case can 
be handled in both State and Federal 
courts, or whether, in some cases, only 
the State courts can take and exercise 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I say to 
the Senator from Florida that generally 
there has been a well-recognized princi- 
ple of the law that a person is at least 
entitled to be advised by a lawyer or 
someone whether he would be breaking 
— law under certain circumstances or 
not. 

If a situation developed of the prohib- 
ited nature, involving a person who is 
one-sixteenth Negro, can the Senator, 
since he is a lawyer by profession, and a 
very good one, advise me whether that 
person would or would not come within 
the purview of the statute? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am not defending 
this statute. I am pointing to the confus- 
ing situation which would exist if this 
statute were enacted, by simply providing 
that the prosecution would be charged 
with the duty of alleging and proving 
that the violator, knowing that 
the race or color of the man involved 
was such and such, then went ahead and 
injured him by depriving him or attempt- 
ing to deprive him of his civil rights; and 
I am saying that we are getting into a 
field where it would be practically impos- 
sible, in many cases, to prove knowledge. 
Yet knowledge is made, under this stat- 
ute, an essential ingredient of the crime. 

It not only puts an impossible situation 
on the individual, the person who, for in- 
stance, as a white officer, is trying to evict 
someone from a home, where process has 
been issued and where later he would be 
charged with having manhandled the 
people because of the fact that they were 
Negroes, that their race or color was 
black rather than white, or such as his, 
and the fact may be that nobody, look- 
ing, can tell, and the alleged violator 
could not, by looking, have told in many 
cases. 

The Senator is from a State, like my 
own, where every possible coloration, 
from the most intense black, the ebony 
for which the magazine is named, pre- 
vails in the case of some colored citizens, 
and the gradations of color come down 
to a whiteness just as white as the pig- 
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mentation of the Senator from Louisiana 
or my own; and I have already stated 
that this prior Representative from New 
York, I thought, was a little bit whiter 
in pigmentation than the Senator from 
Florida. The Senator from Louisiana 
knew that Representative, and I think 
he will recall that his hair was straight, 
that his color was white, and that, to the 
average person, he would not have been 
identifiable at all as a member of the 
Negro race. 

Yet, under the measure proposed here, 
if it became law, and later became the 
basis for a prosecution, one of the essen- 
tial elements would have been that the 
alleged violator knowingly—knowingly 
meaning that he knew that the race of 
the person deprived of a right was differ- 
ent from his own, and because of that 
difference he was exercising the violence 
or the coercion that he used—did exer- 
cise violence or coercion, and deprive that 
other individual of his civil right, one of 
the eight mentioned in subsection (a). 

I say that to have criminal procedures, 
or even criminal jurisdiction, based on 
such a discriminatory statute and such 
discriminatory wording is supreme un- 
wisdom, and I believe the committee 
would have been much wiser to accept 
the version of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], who did not draft 
a law which would have made the viola- 
tion of a right depend upon color or race, 
and as to what court it would be in, but 
instead said, in effect, that , civil right 
should be respected whether that civil 
right was to be enjoyed by a white citi- 
zen, a colored citizen, a red citizen, or an 
Oriental citizen, and that equal penalties 
should lie, the same courts should have 
jurisdiction, and the essence of the of- 
fense was the injury to the person be- 
cause of his being deprived of a civil 
right. Obviously that is the essence; and 
yet here the additional condition is 
named that the violator was proceeding 
and basing his action upon a difference 
in race or color. 

I think that is supremely unwise. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
does it not complicate matters very much 
when we place upon the prosecutor the 
burden of trying to prove that a defend- 
ant knew that the other person was of 
a different race and that the defendant’s 
intent and conduct had to do with the 
fact that the other person was of a differ- 
ent race? Does that not complicate the 
matter needlessly when the real issue is 
whether a person was denied his funda- 
mental rights? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is correct. 
The Senator must have been a prosecu- 
tor at one time, as the Senator from 
Florida was. 

One of the first things that occurred 
to me in reading the proposed legislation 
was that an intolerable condition was 
being imposed upon a prosecutor, aside 
now from the unwisdom of making the 
jurisdiction dependent upon the question 
not of whether a civil right was violated, 
but whether in its violation the violator 
was basing his action on the race or color, 
and the jurisdiction would depend upon 
that. As to whether it was a State or 
Federal crime, that is bad enough. How- 
ever, we propose to add that and impose 
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conditions in many cases to make the 
prosecutor prove that the violator knew 
that the race of the person whose civil 
right was violated or alleged to be vio- 
lated was different from his own, and 
that he not only knew that but also that 
he acted because of that difference and 
that his action in depriving the other 
person of his civil right was because of 
that difference in color or race. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Did the Sen- 
ator have occasion to know a former 
president, I believe—he certainly was 
a high officer—of the NAACP by the 
name of White? I believe it was Walter 
White. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I knew him well. I 
knew him when he divorced his Negro 
wife and married a white woman. I was 
here when the furor was raised about it 
in the Capital, not primarily by white 
people, but by both white and colored 
people. 

I well remember that color of the skin 
of the man who described himself as 
a colored man, and who was a leader of 
colored men and was president of the 
NAACP, was as white as mine. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
without having known the man pre- 
viously, on occasions he was sitting with 
a friend of mine in the Senate restau- 
rant. I went over and visited with him. 
And the first time that I knew the man 
was a Negro was when he said he was an 
American Negro. The man’s complexion 
was far lighter in color than the average 
Caucasian who serves in this body. If he 
had not said he was a Negro, one would 
never have known it. 

In view of the fact that he proclaimed 
himself to be an American Negro and 
that he was head of the NAACP, pre- 
sumably he might have been the subject 
of some sort of mischief by someone 
prejudiced against Negroes if he knew 
the situation. 

Would that not create a terrible com- 
plication with regard to the matter if 
one wanted to prosecute someone for 
violating that man’s rights, and one 
would not know to look at him that he 
was a Negro, 

Mr. HOLLAND. The words “terrible 
complication” constitute an understate- 
ment. I think it would be an almost im- 
possible hurdle for a prosecutor to get 
over. 

The prosecutor must show that the 
alleged violator knew that the color of 
Walter White, in that case, was the color 
of a black man and that, because of that 
color, the alleged violator acted to de- 
prive Walter White of his civil right. 
Both of those things are about as im- 
possible to prove, in my judgment, as 
a former prosecutor with a good deal of 
experience in that field, as anything that 
it would be possible to set up. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
suppose we find after starting the prose- 
cution that Mr. White was not a Negro, 
but that there was some error in his 
background and that both he and others 
had been proceeding under the erroneous 
assumption that he was a Negro or had 
a degree of Negro blood that would make 
him subject to the law. Where would we 
stand then, if one was supposed to have 
knowingly violated this man’s right, and 
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we were then to find out that the man 
was not a Negro in any respect, but that 
he was simply a person interested in the 
Negro cause? Would that not create a 
difficult position for the prosecutor? 

Mr. HOLLAND, It would. I am going 
to yield to the Senator from Michigan 
to answer the question which the Sena- 
tor has brought up after I make one 
additional statement. 

This problem of like color between 
the two races is not disappearing. It is 
becoming more and more an aggravating 
problem to both races. 

I have already stated that Miss Hurs- 
ton said that it was highly disturbing 
to the members of her own race. Her 
book on that subject is available to any- 
body. I think she is probably the best 
known Negro writer of modern days. She 
has passed away now. 

We knew her reasonably well. As a 
matter of fact, I am proud to say that 
she dedicated one of her books to my 
wife, which indicates that the feelings 
between her and our family were at least 
friendly. And we appreciated the fact 
that she did that. 

She devoted a chapter in her book to 
telling about the fact that the halfbreed 
and others of cross blood are kind of 
men without a country frequently. They 
are the kind of people whom the Ne- 
groes suspect and dislike and whom the 
white people do not trust very greatly 
either. 

I yield to the Senator from Michigan, 
who is on his feet, to answer the ques- 
tion that was asked by the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator for yielding to me. 

We have listened in the course of this 
debate to two themes. The first is that 
the enactment of this law will result in 
an incredible number of prosecutions, or, 
conversely, that the burden of proof that 
will be required under this law will make 
it impossible of enforcement. 

At the moment we are listening to a 
chapter under the theme that it will be 
impossible to enforce. Let me respond to 
that. And, incidentally, the chief pros- 
ecuting official of the United States has 
expressed the opinion before the com- 
mittee that he would be happy to assume 
the burdens of proof that were estab- 
lished by the bill. And these burdens were 
very carefully enumerated by the able 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. 

There is a burden of proof that at- 
taches in any criminal prosecution. If, 
in fact, the trigger is pulled with the gun 
aimed at a man because in the mind of 
the assailant the race of that man is of- 
fensive and the other elements of an 
offense under H.R. 2516 are established, 
the case is made. 

With respect to those men who have a 
skin complexion that is such that one 
might or might not make a judgment 
that he is Negro or white, I have no doubt 
that if a tragedy, which none of us— 
including the Senator from Florida 
would want to befall the former Con- 
gressman that he named the other day, 
were to happen, it is altogether possible 
that a prosecutor could prove that the 
fellow who fired on that former Con- 
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gressman would come within the prohi- 
bitions of H.R. 2516. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States is quite content to proceed under 
that kind of assignment and responsi- 
bility, and I would hope that we would 
keep it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I realize that the At- 
torney General made that unfortunate 
siment or took that unfortunate posi- 

on. 

I doubt very seriously whether the At- 
torney General of the United States has 
prosecuted as many cases as has the 
Senator from Florida. 

I doubt very seriously if he has prose- 
cuted many cases at all. 

I doubt if he has prosecuted any of 
the cases that he has had in a com- 
munity that is as biracial as the com- 
munity in which the Senator from Flori- 
da, as a young lawyer, was a prosecutor 
in a criminal court. 

All I can say is that my judgment is 
not to that effect. My judgment is not 
the same, and I believe that the logic of 
the situation, just from the mere read- 
ing of these words, indicates that. I be- 
lieve it is also indicated by the fact that 
the Senator from Michigan, or whoever 
wrote the majority report, did not think 
enough of the question of race or color 
to embrace it within his description of 
what the word “knowingly” meant. It is 
very clear to me, and if it is not so clear 
to the Senator from Michigan, I hope 
he will make it plain at this time. It is 
very clear to me that one of the bits of 
knowledge that would be charged by the 
use of the word “knowingly” is that he 
injured him because of his race, color, 
and so forth; and, of course, part of 
that would be knowledge of the race and 
color. For a prosecution under many 
cases to be found in this Nation at pres- 
ent—and there will be more and more 
such in the future because, unfortunate- 
ly, there is more and more miscegena- 
tion. We may regret it. I very greatly 
regret it, because I believe it is a great 
mistake for the two races to be admixed 
in that way. 

I have great pride in the capacity of 
our Negro citizens. We have turned out 
from our Florida school for the colored 
people some of the finest athletes, for in- 
stance, that this Nation has known. 
Althea Gibson, the great tennis star, is 
one of them. Bob Hayes, the fastest man 
that the world has ever known, is one 
of them. Willie Gallimore, who was the 
famous backfield man of the Chicago 
Bears, is one of them. I believe that 14 
former members of that school’s foot- 
ball team are playing professional foot- 
ball and are acquitting themselves well. 

Many, of course, have done good work 
in the field of education. They are prin- 
cipals of schools all over our State and 
in other States. Several presidents of 
colleges are graduates of that Negro 
school. There are lawyers, there are 
preachers, there are others, and they 
are proud of their school. 

If I may have the attention of the 
Senator from Michigan, I think this is 
an illustration of what the Negro people 
themselves think about the matter of 
integration of schools. A commission 
charged with investigating the institu- 
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tions of higher learning in the State of 
Florida a couple of years ago came up 
with a set of recommendations. One of 
those recommendations was that the 
Florida Agricultural & Mechanical Uni- 
versity, which is the university where 
Negroes are educated—they have a 
Negro president, a Negro dean, Negro 
hospital which is the best, I believe, in 
the Southeast for Negroes, a fine library, 
and many facilities of which we in our 
State are proud—be discontinued; that 
the number of pupils there, which was 
not great—my present recollection is that 
it was somewhere between 3,000 and 
3,500—be absorbed in the other institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

We have four such institutions in the 
State, and they could have been ab- 
sorbed so far as their number was 
concerned. 

What was the reaction of the Negro 
citizens of our State? At once, and almost 
with one voice, they said, “No. We want 
our school to remain where our children 
can be educated with each other and 
under teachers of our own race, and can 
go out to do the fine things that our 
graduates have been doing.” They come 
back, many of them, to be the principals 
and the teachers in our high schools. 

The point I am making is that, 
whether the Senator from Michigan rec- 
ognizes it or not, a large number of 
Negro citizens recognize that their fu- 
ture can best be worked out among 
themselves, and they are doing it, and 
they are doing a fine job of it; and, so 
far as our State is concerned, it has not 
deprived them of that privilege. 

A white person can enroll at that 
school. Somebody told me the other day 
that one white person from outside the 
State had enrolled as a pupil in that 
school. I would not state that as a fact, 
because I do not know it. If that is so, 
that is new. 

They pride themselves on their oppor- 
tunity to move forward under their own 
capacity and through their own efforts. 

The point I am making is that there 
is anything but complete agreement with 
the philosophy of the many dedicated 
men and women in the Senate and in 
the House and elsewhere in the Nation 
who seem. to feel that integration will 
solve all the racial problems and will 
bring all things that are now confused 
into discipline, so that confusion will be 
eliminated. They just do not agree with 
that. I hope they will continue to dis- 
agree with it, because I believe they are 
right. 

I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator from 
Florida. 

I believe consistency requires and logic 
compels me to say that I would protest 
Negroes denying me the right of admis- 
sion to a federally assisted college in 
Florida or Michigan the same way I 
would protest, and do, whites excluding 
Negroes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand that. 

Mr. HART. This is a matter that is 
not solved on the basis of how many 
vote for it and how many vote against it. 
Most of us who support legislation such 
as this do so in the belief that there is 
a principle that no matter what the ma- 
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jority attitude is, a minority cannot be 
denied admission, on equal terms, to 
these facilities. 

Florida A. & M. has a great football 
team and it has a great hospital. And 
would it not be nicer to say it is the 
best hospital in the Southeast, period, 
instead of saying it is the best hospital 
in the Southeast for Negroes? That is 
what we have been arguing in the Sen- 
ate over the years. I believe we are better 
off when we stop the sentence at “the 
best hospital in the Southeast.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand the dedi- 
cation and devotion of the Senator from 
Michigan, and I have never questioned 
it a single moment. I believe that his 
judgment and the judgment of others 
like him, who believe that integration or 
the right to integrate is the answer to all 
the problems, is a wrong conclusion. I do 
not believe that the majority of the Negro 
people think it is the right conclusion. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that people used to think the most 
serious problems in this field were in the 
South. I repeatedly warned the Senator 
from Michigan and others, on the floor of 
the Senate, that that would not prove to 
be the case; that the real problems were 
in the areas of the great cities of the 
North, where already there was no re- 
quirement of segregation in schools, 
where already, for years, they had had 
as much right to vote as any place else, 
as has been the case in my State since 
1937 and as has been the case in the State 
so ably represented by the Senator from 
Louisiana since earlier than that, because 
Louisiana was the second of the Southern 
States—North Carolina having been the 
first—to knock out the poll tax require- 
ments, which in general operated more 
heavily against that race than against 
anybody else. 

The point, Mr. President, is that we are 
talking now about a problem which I had 
thought I knew all along was not to be 
solved by legislation. = 

We have wasted a lot of time, a lot of 
patience, and a lot of fortune in trying 
to solve it by legislation. I believe that 
we were making greater progress in 
my State before all this legislation was 
passed than we have made since. The 
relations between the two races in my 
State were more cordial then than they 
are now. 

I believe we have made the fundamen- 
tal mistake of assuming that the pas- 
sage of laws and their enforcement later 
would bring an end to this problem. In 
my judgment, nothing could be more 
fallacious than that conclusion. The 
problem is in men’s minds, in men’s 
habits, in men’s traditions, and it is 
something that acquires some time. 

I believe the Senator from Michigan 
was largely instrumental in passing the 
first act. Certainly, he has been instru- 
mental in the passage of the later acts, 
and I respect him completely for his 
knowledgeable grasp of the details of 
these acts. In the 10 years since the first 
act was passed, he has never heard me 
complain of his devotion and his dedi- 
cation, because I recognize it. But I just 
think he is wrong. 

I think that the facts demonstrate 
over and over that the problem is in the 
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northern cities, where there is no housing 
separation, no school separation, where 
there is no prevention from voting, where 
a Negro can go to the institution of high- 
est learning which he chooses, provided 
he can get in there. I realize some have 
very small quotas, but theoretically they 
were open to him. The problem is there 
and not in the Southland. One hears of 
very few problems in our State with its 
6 million people and many Negro citi- 
zens. You will hear of few problems 
because we are trying to treat each 
other like human beings and Christians, 
whether we are white or colored, and we 
get along pretty well together, and we 
do not do it as a matter of law but out 
of mutual respect. I yield to the Senator 
again, 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator for 
his kind remarks. While our voices and 
votes in this area have always been in 
disagreement, I certainly respect the sin- 
cerity of his point of view. I sense that 
there is nothing I could say tonight which 
would modify or alter that point of view. 

I think that over the years I have come 
to understand what must be the feeling 
of a man who is honored to represent a 
State in the South in this Chamber. He 
hears us introduce legislation and then 
make speeches, and no matter how we 
try we seem always to be pointing a fin- 
ger at the South. 

Let me make very clear my feeling 
about this matter. North and South 
alike, there is discrimination. I have the 
feeling, as a consequence, I suppose, of 
tradition and geography, that in the 
South it is a little more blatant. In the 
North it is a little more sophisticated. 
However, if you were on the receiving 
end of it, I am not sure which would be 
the more cruel, but both are wrong. The 
sooner we do that which will enable us to 
get rid of discrimination the better we 
will be as a people. 

We believe the enactment of legisla- 
tion in recent years and the adoption 
of the bill before us will more quickly 
bring us to the day when we can exam- 
ine our own consciences and with honesty 
and conviction say that we now judge 
every man on his merits, not while he 
is 50 feet away, or after we find out what 
he is like. 

I know that is the way the Senator 
from Florida would want it to be. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
and again I say that I respect his honor 
and his dedication. 

I made the statement a while ago that 
the trouble is where I said it would be 
when I spoke in earlier debates. The 
major part of the trouble is in the cities 
of the North where the laws which we 
passed here did not add a thing to State 
laws that already existed and had ex- 
isted for a long time. 

I do not have to tell the Senator from 
Michigan the impact of recent riots in 
Detroit. He knows about them much 
better than I. 

I agree with him that it is wrong that 
such conduct took place, but it also took 
place before the passage of these laws 
at just about the time of World War II. 
I do not remember the exact year. I re- 
member that there were 34 deaths in 
the great riot at that time and there were 
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3,500 people who had to go to hospitals. 
According to news reports, and I do not 
know how accurate they are, in the last 
riots over 40 people lost their lives and 
a great many people were injured. I de- 
plore that but I recall that the passage 
of these laws did not have any effect at 
all there because these later riots there 
were just as terrible in effect as were the 
earlier riots, and I do not think there 
was any conscious effort to evade or de- 
stroy the effect of the laws we passed 
here. They just did not have much mean- 
ing in Detroit. The same thing is true of 
New York and Newark; and the same 
thing was true in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and all of the other places out- 
side of the South where the people were 
killed and the amount of property de- 
stroyed and the value of property de- 
stroyed was as dollars to pennies com- 
pared to any trouble we had in the 
Southland where the majority of the 
Negroes still live. 

I am not trying to find fault with any- 
body. I am just trying to make the Senate 
realize that the passage of these laws 
has not solved the problem, even in 
areas where they would have been more 
completely obeyed and enforced, because 
they were likened to State laws already 
existing. There has been no real better- 
ment; to the contrary, I think there has 
been a worsening of the problem. Cer- 
tainly there have been more riots and 
more destruction of property and more 
trouble. 

Every time we have a demonstration 
in Washington, the demonstrators do 
not come from Jacksonville or Miami; 
they come from Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, and from the great cities of 
the North. 

What are they demonstrating about? 
I do not know, unless it is because they 
are disappointed in the fact that nothing 
was accomplished by those highly ad- 
vertised and highly publicized laws on 
which the Senate fought here so long, 
which were passed over the opposition 
of Senators who must have known more 
about the situation than anybody else 
in the Senate, and who, I think, were 
trying to be fair and realistic. Those 
laws have not accomplished anything. 

Now, the Senator comes in with a law 
which adds a new discrimination. Does 
the Senator know of any statute now 
existing in which there is a difference 
of jurisdiction—and I am speaking about 
a criminal statute—depending upon the 
varying colors of the violator of the law 
and the victim? 

I know of some—before I yield to the 
Senator so he may answer—statutes 
when Florida was a territory. I have a 
territorial statute of the assembly. There 
were such differences made at that time, 
but there have not been any in my life- 
time. However, there were before that on 
the basis of race. 

Yet the Senator here seriously pro- 
poses, and I know he conscientiously be- 
lieves it is right, for us to pass this law 
proposed here, which I think has in it 
not only impossible elements for proof 
in many cases, but also has no promise 
of alleviating the trouble. It would pro- 
ceed on a discriminatory course, which 
is a new procedure for the last more 
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than 100 years in the United States of 
America. 

I could not let such a course go by 
without commenting on it seriously, and 
in due good humor, and without saying 
that I much prefer the approach made 
by the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina in which it is the violation of the 
civil right he seeks to protect, and the 
question of the color of the violator and 
the victim has nothing to do with it, 
because he proceeds on the theory that 
civil rights should be observed, regard- 
less of who needs to claim that civil 
right for himself. 

I hope the Senator will agree with 
me that that is the case. Yet, he comes 
in with a law that depends on a differ- 
ence in color. 

I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Under the committee bill, 
any citizen attacked for racial reasons 
because he was participating in these 
activities is under the protection of the 
law. It is true that in the typical case 
it would involve an act by one race 
against another. That is different than 
saying that no case is covered under the 
committee bill, unless the principals are 
of different races. 

I would ask the Senator from Florida 
if his earlier comment which referred to 
the passage of earlier bills, the bills of 
the last 10 years, was to suggest that we 
would have been better off as a nation, 
and that “domestic tranquility” would 
have been more likely to be uninter- 
rupted, if we had refused passage, for 
example, of the 1964 act, which permits 
Negroes to go into a restaurant and get 
a cup of coffee, or get a hotel room in 
the South and insures equality of op- 
portunity in hiring. 

Surely the Senator would not argue 
that we would have been better off in 
the past 10 years if we had refused to 
do those things. Perhaps our sweep and 
reach and the results were overadver- 
tised or misunderstood, but would the 
Senator tear those pages out of the 
statute books? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would never have put 
them in the statute books in the first 
place. 

Mr. HART. I know that, but the Sen- 
ator would not want to tear them out 
now? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I want to remind the 
Senator that in my State, in Miami 
Beach, in some of the hotels there, col- 
ored people were already received in 
many of the hotels. 

Mr. HART. Elsewhere in the State? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Before 10 years ago. 
That was not generally true in our State. 
It may have been that the growth of 
that feeling already underway has been 
accelerated by passage of the bills. Who 
can say? That is something we have to 
guess at. But some things I do know. 
I do know that we had made great be- 
ginnings. I aiso know that we had good 
feeling between the two races. I know 
that we had better feeling between the 
two races then than we have now. I 
know that there were 250,000 Negroes 
voting in Florida before the first act 
was ever passed. What was objected to 
was the slowness of the procedure. Some 
did not like gradualism. This is a more 
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gradual approach. Whether the ap- 
proach we were following was more 
gradual, I do not know. I expect it can 
be measured at least in some of the 
States. In my State, I am inclined to 
think that we would have been better 
off without any legislation. I think we 
would have been ahead in our relations 
between the two races. Certainly we 
would have been at least up to or ahead 
of the participation of Negro citizens in 
voting, because 250,000 of them were 
voting before the first act was passed. 
My guess is that in my State—and this 
might not have been true in other 
States, I have doubts that it would have 
been true in some of them—the process 
might have been more gradual than it is 
under these acts, but there would have 
been no bitterness of the kind that has 
come up under these acts. 

The Senator knows that there have 
never been any such demonstrations be- 
tween the races prior to the passage of 
these acts. I do not think the pending bill 
will cure the troubles we had last sum- 
mer. I think it will accentuate them. I 
think that the approach made by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] 
is not only more correct legally, but I 
think will also bring better results, be- 
cause the crime should be on the basis of 
deprivation of civil rights, and not 
whether a man is whiter than I am, or 
darker than I am. That should not have 
anything to do with it. The question is 
whether his civil rights were taken away 
from him along, possibly, with serious 
bodily injury, or even death. That is the 
question. When the Senator tries to di- 
vide this up into two parts, depending 
on the racial question, I think he is 
making a mistake. 

Now I want to make an admission. 
When the Senator made this statement 
the other day, that in the case of the 
demonstrations he thought this act was 
so drafted that persons participating to 
help the colored people, whether they be 
colored or white, were probably put in 
the same class as the colored, that the 
prosecution might all be in Federal 
courts. 

I have read very carefully subsection 
(b) of the section and I rather think that 
the Senator is right in that conten- 
tion. I think that is what the sub- 
section means. I think the wording 
of it is in some respects unfortu- 
nate, but that is what the Senator means, 
I think. I think, therefore, that he was 
correct in his statement on that partic- 
ular subsection. But the statement does 
not apply to subsection (a), which I am 
talking about today. It has no effect upon 
it. The fact is that a colored officer now 
proceeding against a colored citizen 
draws the risk of going into State court, 
and a white officer proceeding against a 
colored citizen runs the risk of going into 
a Federal court under this section (a); 
whereas the fact is that that should be 
in one court and that should be the same 
offense, with the same penalty for pun- 
ishment and for violation. 

I think that the Senator is making for 
additional separation, additional dis- 
crimination, instead of greater unity 
when he offers an act of this kind. I hope 
that the pending bill is not enacted for 
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that reason, because I am afraid that the 
same disappointment which has followed 
in general the enactment of these acts 
as time passed in 10 years, will follow in 
greater degree when this particular thing 
is enacted and invoked. 

That is what I feel. That is what I 
should say on the floor of the Senate. 
That is what I have to say in justice to 
the feelings I have for my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Michigan, and 
I want him to know that I feel that way. 
I believe that way. I think he is going to 
find it that way if we enact the pending 
bill, because to say that in the same act, 
the same occasion may be that one case 
would be in one court and one in the 
other, one person goes before one judge 
and one before another, simply means 
that discrimination, as I see it, of the 
most complete sort, is written right into 
the body of the pending bill. 

I know that the Senator not only has 
little desire to do that but he is also try- 
ing not to do that. But that is what he is 
going to do if he enacts this bill into law. 
He will be discriminating in a way that 
the law has not permitted discrimination 
since prior to the Civil War. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I know that 
we have gone over this before and I am 
sure that we will do so again before we 
vote, as I hope we will. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We have not gone over 
it as applying to subsection (a) before. 

Mr. HART. Yes, but this point has 
been made from the very outset 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not by the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HART. No, no. My rather oversim- 
plified response would be that our con- 
cern is that we not catapult the Federal 
Government as a police power beyond 
demonstrated need. 

We want uniformity of treatment of 
victims. Generally, when there is no 
racial problem in North and South alike, 
local law enforcement authority is ade- 
quate. There is no problem with picking 
a jury, finding witnesses, or whispering 
a word in the night that sends people 
away. None of that. But we do find that 
there is justification and need for the 
extension of Federal authority in those 
areas where there is a racial overtone. 
That is the reason for the restraint of 
the committee bill, to put it bluntly. That 
is the reason we suggest the approach 
we do. Let us make sure that there is 
uniformity of treatment of victims after- 
ward. 

I remained on my feet only to make 
the point with my good friend from Flor- 
ida that I simply cannot accept the logic 
that the troubles of last summer can be 
attributed to the passage by Congress 
over the past 10 years of some substan- 
tial advances in civil rights. 

I just cannot get the logic of that. 
History tells us—unhappy though the 
message may be—that the closer the op- 
pressed people approach freedom, the 
more activity we find on their part, the 
greater freedom with which they voice 
their criticism, their complaints, and as- 
sert their rights. 

One could say that the one who made 
that mistake, if one wanted to argue it 
that way, was the man who first unlocked 
the slave from chains. That gave the 
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slave a little more elbow room, and that 
man rocked the boat. But does it follow 
that it was a mistake to unlock the 
chains? 

I shall not intrude again on the Sena- 
tor’s time. He has been very kind. I want 
to emphasize, with deep conviction, that 
history, and current judgment, too—but 
history—will find that it was a plus, that 
it was to our credit, that it was prudent, 
that it was right and tragically overdue, 
that we passed the civil rights bills that 
we passed. 

I just do not believe, with the wisdom 
that this body generally claims for itself, 
even if we find very little agreement 
around the country about it, we would 
have anyone in it who is going to get up 
and say, “Let us repeal the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. Let us repeal the 1965 act, or 
the 1960 act.” That, really, is the cumula- 
tive result of the suggestion that our 
troubles stem from those actions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the Sena- 
tor, in helping to enact those acts, cer- 
tainly had no such intention; but it is my 
judgment, which is concurred in by 
many, many people, North and South, 
who have expressed their views to me, 
that the discontent, the dissatisfaction, 
in the minds of many northern Negroes 
came when they found that all these 
acts, passed after many hours of debate, 
did not mean a thing to them and did 
not help to solve their first problem, and 
just were simply meaningless. That dis- 
satisfaction and discontent was a se- 
riously contributing factor last summer 
and to the troubles since then. I believe 
that was the case. Certainly there was a 
change in the feelings on race in the 
Southland—I will say in my own State, 
because I know more about the situation 
there—which developed since these acts 
have been passed. 

All I can say is that the Senator seeks 
to compound the difficulty by seeking a 
discriminatory criminal law the like of 
which has not been passed in our Nation 
for many years. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr: HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I sug- 
gest that some national publications like 
Life or Look magazine seized on the 
Birmingham situation—which involved 
violation of local ordinances—and said 
nothing will suffice hereafter; there must 
be a Federal law. That led to the 1964 
law. Then, in the situation which de- 
veloped last summer, when people were 
using a State highway, designed for au- 
tomobile traffic, for a march, and when 
they were told to clear the highway and 
they did not do so, it again was seized 
upon as a basis for saying that nothing 
will suffice; that we must pass more civil 
rights laws. It caused some people to 
believe that the way to get what they 
wanted was to hold big demonstrations 
and show their contempt for the law. 

The Senator will recall the letter from 
Martin Luther King, who told preachers 
who wanted him to pursue the course of 
gradualism that he could not do it; that 
he would ignore such laws and show con- 
tempt for any law which interfered. That 
tended to let people believe that the way 
to get things done was to take the law 
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into their own hands and burn down 
buildings, which they did in some places. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
His statements are accurate. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
chief prosecutor of the Nation, who was 
brought into the debate by the Senator 
from Michigan, by his testimony in sup- 
port of this particular bill again made 
it clear that it was intended for the 
South, notwithstanding all the demon- 
strations and loss of life and property in 
the northern cities. Here is what he testi- 
fied, and I read it into the RECORD: 

Senator Ervrn. Are you contending that 
violence never occurs in the North? 

Attorney General CLARK. How do you 
mean? The threats? 

Senator Ervin. It is aimed at society, in 
general, is it not? 

Attorney General CLARK. This is aimed at 
where the problem is. 

Senator Ervin. Is the problem in the 
South? 

Attorney General CLARK. The problem on 
account of race has been largely in the South, 

Senator Ervin. Were there no threats made 
surrounding the recent riots? 

Attorney General CLARK. If there have 
been threats in the riots, they are probably 
in violation of State law, and they ought to 
be prosecuted. 

This thing develops again as a crusade 
against the South, when that is not where 
the major trouble occurred. I am sorry 
the trouble exists. I am sorry it is in the 
North. I am sorry it is anywhere. It is 
a fact we deeply regret. But the fact 
remains that, apparently, the Attorney 
General does not think the legislations 
has any real meaning in the North. I 
think, if enforced, this law will bring 
about discrimination in the North. It will 
make police courts out of Federal courts 
and make similar crimes, committed by 
the same parties at the same time, fall 
necessarily in the State courts. I think 
that is discriminatory and unwise, and 
that is what I protest against. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield briefly on that point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. HART. While riot-connected vio- 
lence occurs in North and South alike, 
the response of local police authorities, 
in terms of arrests, processing of cases, 
indictments, and the presentations to the 
courts finds the local authorities quite 
adequate in the North, and indeed I sup- 
pose in most places, North and South 
alike. There were 4,000-some arrests in 
Detroit, black and white alike. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Has anybody been 
convicted out of that number? 

Mr. HART. I believe that there are a 
number that are in the indictment stage. 
I think trials may have been begun, but 
are not concluded. But there is no sug- 
gestion that, because of racial difference 
or because of racial aspects of the dis- 
turbance, local authorities were afraid 
or that witnesses were intimidated, or 
that the traditions in the community 
made everybody nervous. That describes 
the reaction to the violence in the North. 
But, as I said to the Senator from North 
Carolina in this debate, this bill ap- 
plies to North and South alike. The 
Senator from Florida says, “Yes, but you 
will have a Federal case in one and a 
State case in another.” We have that 
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situation in automobile cases, but dec- 
linations become the rule when local 
courts are recognized as being able to 
apply the rules of law, and where jurors 
can be drawn from a cross section of the 
community, so that the sanction is fairly 
applied. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I do not think that we 
have the same problem in the case of 
automobiles, unless it involves transpor- 
tation across State lines, which would 
come under the commerce clause. Here 
the Senator proposes something that 
makes for discrimination as between a 
case that may occur at the same moment, 
committed by the same violator, but 
having a different jurisdiction, so that 
the jurisdiction would be in two dif- 
ferent places. That is discrimination of 
the rankest sort. I think instead of tend- 
ing toward more equal treatment and 
unity—which I am sure the Senator 
wants—he is moving in the opposite di- 
rection in the attempt to pass this act. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
simply wish to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida for the 
magnificent statement he has made, and 
to associate myself with his remarks on 
this subject. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his comment. 

Mr. President, there are several of us 
who have other matters pending. I prom- 
ised Senators I would not keep them long. 
I have continued overtime because we 
have had many colloquies; and I appre- 
ciate the colloquies very much indeed. 

I have not nearly finished with what I 
have here, as Senators may see. But I 
shall postpone the presentation of that 
wisdom or unwisdom, as the case may be, 
for future occasions. 

I thank the Senator from Michigan, 
the Senator from South Carolina, and 
the Senator from Louisiana. I simply feel 
that we would make a terrible mistake 
to pass this measure, with the discrimi- 
natory features it seeks to write into a 
Federal criminal statute. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


SEIZURE OF THE U.S.S, “PUEBLO” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
North Korean seizure of the U.SS. 
Pueblo on the high seas is a calculated 
test of the will of the American people. 
This insult to our flag and to our Navy 
comes at a time when the United States 
is hard pressed with military commit- 
ments all over the world. 

I believe that it is particularly sig- 
nificant that this incident occurred just 
after the announced British pullback 
from the Far East. In effect, the North 
Koreans and the Soviet Union are try- 
ing to give the United States a “Yankee, 
go home,” suggestion. 

This situation calls for a firm stand 
and prompt action. There should be no 
doubt that the United States will fight if 
necessary to obtain the immediate re- 
lease of this ship and all of its personnel. 
Furthermore, the North Koreans should 
be made to apologize and to redress any 
damages incurred to equipment belong- 
ing to the United States, 

In the interest of urging the present 
administration to act with firmness in 
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this matter, I have taken the liberty of 
sending the following telegram to Presi- 
dent Johnson: 


The North Korean seizure of the USS 
Pueblo on the high seas is an act of rank 
piracy and an insult to the American flag. 
I strongly urge the immediate assembly of 
adequate forces to obtain the release of this 
ship and her crew. Further I would recom- 
mend delivering the North Koreans an ulti- 
matum that the Pueblo will be retaken by 
force if it is not delivered within a specified 
period of time. 


THE NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
his state of the Union message on Janu- 
ary 17, the President spoke hopefully of 
a new treaty with the Soviet Union on 
the subject of nonproliferation of nuclear 
weapons. On January 18, the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island spoke on 
this subject and introduced the text of 
the proposed treaty into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

At this point I should like to warn all 
those who have high hopes for this 
treaty that the history of the Soviet 
Union’s disarmament and foreign poli- 
cies since World War II leave little to 
justify any degree of optimism. 

The goal of the Soviet disarmament 
policy has always been the relative dis- 
armament of the West. Moreover, the 
Soviets’ obsession for secrecy is so deeply 
ingrained in their character that they 
will always oppose inspection and con- 
trol of nuclear weapons in their own 
native land. We should recall briefly the 
Soviet history in disarmament negotia- 
tions. In 1958, she proposed a ban on test- 
ing that was designed to undercut sched- 
uled tests of the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

In 1961, she violated her voluntary test 
ban when it was to her advantage to do 
so. 
In 1963, the Soviet Union went all out 
to negotiate a test ban treaty with the 
United States, because she had obtained 
information from her own test program 
that gave her considerable advantage 
over the United States. 

Just last year we signed the Outer 
Space Treaty with the Soviet Union. If 
the President will recall, last April I 
warned, in a statement on the Senate 
floor, that the Outer Space Treaty would 
probably be violated by the Soviets. I also 
asked that every effort be made to moni- 
tor the treaty, with the view of cancel- 
ing it if the Soviets violated any of its 
provisions. 

I suspect any treaty that we negotiate 
with the Soviet Union. History has shown 
that the Soviets only negotiate when it is 
to their advantage. With regard to the 
new treaty now being discussed at 
Geneva, there are several aspects that 
require close examination. Some of these 
are discussed in an editorial by the News 
and Courier newspaper of Charleston, 
S.C. In the January 20, 1968, edition, edi- 
tor Thomas R. Waring suggests a close 
look at the following: 

First. The treaty will not prevent Red 
China from augmenting its nuclear 
arsenal. 

Second. The treaty may stop Japan 
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from constructing defensive nuclear 
rockets. 

Third. It will not deter Red China from 
conducting nuclear blackmail on its 
Asian neighbors. 

Fourth. The treaty can be used as the 
measure to separate West Germany from 
NATO. 

With regard to point No. 4 above, 
the present draft of the treaty denies the 
United States the right to let West Ger- 
many have nuclear defenses of its own, 
or to share in America’s nuclear defenses. 
In my opinion, the Soviets believe that 
this treaty can lead to the eventual aban- 
donment of all plans for g NATO nuclear 
force. I believe that the Soviets also look 
to this treaty as the means whereby the 
United States will withdraw from West- 
ern Europe, and to the eventual collapse 
of NATO. 

Mr. President, I ask that my colleagues 
proceed slowly in their consideration of 
the nonproliferation treaty with the 
Soviet Union, and, in that regard, I ask 
unanimous consent that the News and 
Courier editorial, entitled “New Nuclear 
Treaty,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New NUCLEAR TREATY 

Because of the devastating nature of nu- 
clear weapons, all peaceful nations are inter- 
ested in effective means of preventing war 
with atomic bombs. It would be a mistake, 
however, to pin hopes for nuclear peace on 
treaties without substance or on agreements 
that shackle the forces of freedom. 

Specifically, the new draft treaty to stop 
further spread of nuclear weapons may not 
be an effective instrument. The United States 
and the Soviet Union have agreed to sign the 
treaty. Other nations undoubtedly also will 
agree to its terms. 

The vast majority of the nations that sign 
are those that never intended to build atomic 
weapons, or that lack technological capacity. 

The treaty will not prevent Red China 
from augmenting its nuclear arsenal, though 
it may deter Japan from constructing de- 
fensive nuclear rockets. Thus the treaty won't 
solve one of the biggest problems on the in- 
ternational scene: Communist China's power 
to exert atomic blackmail over its Asian 
neighbors. It is understandable why the Rus- 
sians agree to the treaty. The document de- 
nies Americans the right to let West Ger- 
many have nuclear defenses of its own or 
to share in America’s atomic defenses. To 
limit Germany’s defenses has been a basic 
objective of Soviet foreign policy. 

The real nuclear danger isn’t covered by 
the new treaty. This danger is Russia’s drive 
for atomic supremacy. While the U.S. holds 
strictly to the terms of the 1963 nuclear test 
ban treaty, the Russians have constructed 
the world’s biggest hydrogen bomb warheads, 
deployed nuclear weapons in space, and de- 
ployed an anti-ballistic missile system that 
backs up Red offensive forces. Without free- 
dom to hold nuclear tests in the atmosphere 
or outer space, the U.S. is at a disadvantage 
versus Russia. 

Before the U.S. Senate ratifies the anti- 
proliferation treaty, it should look long and 


hard at the ways in which it affects the se- 
curity of the American Republic. 


INTERIM REPORT ON THE NA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT SYSTEM 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, to- 
day the Senate Aviation Subcommittee 
will file its interim report on the national 
airport system with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Washington, the 
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chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. 

In August of last year the subcommit- 
tee held 4 days of hearings to explore 
the needs, problems, and means neces- 
sary to insure the continued maintenance 
of an adequate and safe national airport 
system. The subcommittee heard testi- 
mony from representatives of all seg- 
ments of aviation and from Federal offi- 
cials responsible for the promotion, de- 
velopment, and safety of air transporta- 
tion. 

The purpose of this interim report is 
to present a summary of the views of 
the various aviation segments, a discus- 
sion of the scope and severity of the con- 
gestion that exists in our airways and at 
our airports, an analysis of possible 
means to alleviate this dangerous con- 
gestion, and the tentative conclusions 
and recommendations of the subcommit- 
tee. The report should serve as a working 
paper for subsequent hearings that will 
be held by the Senate Aviation Subcom- 
mittee, hopefully in March, and to estab- 
lish the broad guidelines upon which de- 
tailed legislation can be developed this 
year. 

The Federal Airport Act, which has 
contributed greatly to the successful de- 
velopment of our existing national air- 
port system, expires at the end of fiscal 
year 1970. Although the Federal assist- 
ance provided under this act has been 
significant, Congress is not likely to con- 
tinue to fund Federal assistance for air- 
ports by appropriating money from the 
General Treasury. Appropriations have 
been less than the amount authorized 
for the last 2 years and less than one- 
fourth of the assistance requested by 
State and local governments. 

If we are to maintain a safe and ade- 
quate national airports system an addi- 
tional $3 billion must be invested in air- 
ports by the end of 1973 and an addi- 
tional $3 billion by the end of 1975. This 
investment of $6 billion over an 8-year 
period will equal the total amount of 
money invested throughout this century 
in our national airport system. 

State and local governments do not 
have the financial resources to achieve 
this development in such a short time. 
The subcommittee has concluded that 
there is a definite Federal responsibility 
to aid State and local governments in 
the planning, construction, development, 
and improvement of the Nation’s air- 
ports. The magnitude of Federal invest- 
ment required by 1975 will probably be 
$2 billion. Federal assistance, in the form 
of grants and possibly loans, should be 
made available during this intensive de- 
velopment period. 

The subcommittee has tentatively 
concluded that Federal assistance can no 
longer be provided by appropriations 
from general tax funds. The subcommit- 
tee has recommended the establishment 
of an airport trust fund, similar in na- 
ture and operation to the successful 
highway trust fund. 

The fund would be financed by reve- 
nues derived from various fees and 
charges imposed upon airport users, both 
commercial and general aviation. The 
subcommittee has not decided precisely 
what type of fee should be imposed, but 
either a passenger head tax or an in- 
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crease in the passenger ticket tax seem 
to be the most practicable way to raise 
revenues from commercial aviation. An 
increase in the fuel tax and an annual 
license tax on general aviation aircraft 
are ways in which additional revenue 
can be derived from general aviation. 

The subcommittee has recommended 
that immediate steps be taken by local 
airport authorities and Federal regula- 
tory agencies to alleviate the congestion 
that exists currently at major metropoli- 
tan airports caused by extensive general 
aviation use and peak-hour scheduling 
practices of the commercial airlines. To 
a great degree airport congestion occurs 
because of under utilization at our exist- 
ing airports. The subcommittee believes 
that the construction of separate and 
equal airports and runways for general 
aviation aircraft in these major metro- 
politan areas offers a cheaper, safer, 
more convenient and more sensible way 
to alleviate congestion in our airways 
and at our airports. Better utilization of 
our existing airports can be obtained 
and the massive cost that would be en- 
tailed in building airports to accommo- 
date all aircraft on a first come first 
served basis can be reduced. 

The subcommittee has tentatively rec- 
ommended that monies be made avail- 
able out of the trust fund to finance the 
capital acquisition cost of improving the 
national airways system with priority 
given to the purchase and installation of 
airport-related facilities, such as airport 
control towers, instrument landing sys- 
tems, airport surveillance radars, and ap- 
proach lighting. 

The subcommittee has also recom- 
mended that the Federal Government 
continue its research and development 
efforts designed to achieve a quieter jet 
aircraft engine, improve noise abatement 
procedures, and develop more compatible 
land use around airports. Separate hear- 
ings will be held this year on legislation 
proposed by the administration to au- 
thorize the Federal Government to fix 
noise standards on jet engine manufac- 
ture and on aircraft operations around 
the Nation’s airports. 

I hope that all parties interested in 
the promotion, development, and safety 
of aviation will study the subcommittee 
report and be prepared to present their 
views at the subcommittee’s subsequent 
hearings. The tentative conclusions and 
recommendations of the subcommittee 
do not represent in any way firm or fixed 
views, because the presentation of addi- 
tional facts might warrant substantial 
change. But I strongly believe the need 
for immediate action is so great that 
common agreement must be reached this 
year on a new program of Federal as- 
sistance for the development of our na- 
tional airport system. 

I urge all parties to reconsider their 
previous positions, policies, and philoso- 
phies and come to the hearings with 
helpful suggestions and a constructive 
attitude. 

Mr. President, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works, who 
happens to have been the original author 
of the first National Airport bill that 
was passed in 1946 and signed by Presi- 
dent Truman, is also very much in- 
terested in this legislation, 
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The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] has always been a pioneer 
in aviation. He foresaw the situation, as 
early as 1946, and perceived that the 
country would encounter it. It was after 
a few years of overconscious, administra- 
tion-seeking economy had curtailed 
completely and totally the funds that 
were required to finance the legislation 
which the Senator from West Virginia 
had sponsored and had secured the pas- 
sage of during that period. 

He will speak at a later time regard- 
ing the airport crisis. And I know that 
the Senators will all be delighted to 
have his reaction. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with the observations and 
statements made by the chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

I think the interim report serves a 
useful purpose. It indicates the trend of 
the evidence we had heard heretofore 
and the scope and subject matter of the 
items we will have to continue to delve 
into. 

As the chairman knows, it was under 
his authority and his approval that early 
in January of this year, throughout 5 
days, that the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] and I toured about 
nine of the great hub airports in the 
country, 

We sought then to understand, by on- 
the-spot talks with people who operate 
on a day-to-day basis with the problem, 
the subjects of traffic in the air and on 
the ground, financing, the role of general 
aviation in the hub airports, the reliever, 
and satellite airports, and the problems 
of noise. 

I wrote a letter to the chairman of the 
subcommittee and to the chairman of 
the committee, to both the ranking 
majority and minority members, urging 
the enforcement of certain observations 
made as a result of that trip. None of 
them are in conflict. 

I merely say that the crisis exists now. 
Five or 10 years from now, as we see it 
looming on the horizon, it will be much 
greater than it is at present. It takes 
from 5 to 6 years to build an airport, 
as the chairman has indicated, and the 
need is now. 

I hope that we can do this in this 
session of Congress and really accelerate 
our action. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The inspection trip 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas and the distinguished Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], together with the 
material they gathered throughout the 
long days and nights of work were most 
helpful to the subcommittee staff and 
to the chairman of the subcommittee in 
arriving at the conclusions and sugges- 
tions and alternatives that are proposed 
in the committee report. 

The material gave us an insight into 
the very crux of the crisis points and 
problems that are faced and the great 
needs that must be met if they are to 
deal with the situations that the air traf- 
fic will heap upon them: within the next 
few years. 

I deeply appreciate the fact that the 
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Senators were willing to give up a sub- 
stantial portion of their vacation period 
to go on this trip during a holiday period. 
The material they brought back as a re- 
sult and their very intelligent under- 
standing of the things that need to be 
done are incorporated in the report. 

I hope that we will be able to move 
forward later to find ways to correct the 
existing deficiencies and inadequacies. 
Certainly the report that the Senators 
brought back will help us materially in 
this regard. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, Senator 
FRANK E. Moss and I recently made a 
field study trip to some of the major hub 
airports of the United States and I feel 
that my observations on this trip would 
be of interest at this time. These obser- 
vations were made independently and 
prior to my approval of the interim re- 
port of the Aviation Subcommittee to 
the Committee on Commerce of the U.S. 
Senate and might be considered a sup- 
plement thereto. 

We visited eight major airports, 
namely, Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Los Angeles, Dallas-Fort Worth, New 
Orleans, Miami, Atlanta, and St. Louis. 
Just as no two cities are exactly alike, 
neither are any two airports. Like the 
major cities, however, the major airports 
do have common problems, although in 
varying degrees. At each stop, we met in- 
formally with the municipal officials in- 
volved in airport matters, in some cases 
the mayors, the airport manager, airline 
officials, representatives of general avia- 
tion, and others from both the public 
and private sector. This enabled us to 
talk directly to the people involved in 
the day to day operation and use of the 
major airports of our country. 

During the past several years, we have 
all become increasingly aware of the 
grave problems being faced by the major 
hub airports of the United States, both 
at the present time and in the foresee- 
able future. Air travel is increasing at 
an unprecedented rate, not only on the 
scheduled air carriers, but also even 
more rapidly in the area of general 
aviation. 

These problems, as well as some sug- 
gestions for their solution, were set forth 
very vividly during the course of hear- 
ings held by the Aviation Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Commerce, U.S. 
Senate, August 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1967. 
It became apparent to me through the 
course of these hearings that the major 
problems seemed to fall into four general 
categories: First, traffic, both in the air 
and on the ground; second, financing, 
for the expansion and improvement of 
existing facilities, as well as for the con- 
struction of new facilities; third, the 
role of general aviation; and fourth, 
noise, 

While a great deal of information was 
presented during the August hearings, I 
felt that it would be most helpful to me 
and to the committee to conduct a field 
study of some of the mejor hub airports 
in order to obtain a first hand view. Ac- 
cordingly, Senator Moss and I, accom- 
panied by members of our staff, went on 
such a field study trip between the dates 
of January 2-6, 1968. Traveling with us 
on this trip were representatives of the 
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Federal Aviation Administration; that is, 
David D. Thomas, Deputy Administra- 
tor, David H. West, Special Assistant, 
Robert G. Carnahan, Congressional 
Liaison. Transportation was furnished 
by the FAA. 

I was impressed by the amount of in- 
terest and knowledge of most of the mu- 
nicipal officers in airport problems. They 
are well aware of the importance and 
benefit that a major airport has on their 
community. They, of course, are directly 
involved in such matters as land acquisi- 
tion and good transportation to and 
from the terminal facilities. In many 
cases, local officials, along with the air- 
port management, have joined together 
to form committees dealing with the 
noise problem. 

In almost every city visited, the ques- 
tion of financing was of primary interest. 
This is only natural as they are faced 
with a tremendous outlay of money over 
a relatively short period of time. As a 
general rule, I believe that the hub air- 
ports are able to finance the improve- 
ment and expansion of their existing 
facilities through revenue bonds secured 
by their own concession revenues and 
airline contracts. In many cases, but not 
all, the hub airport is able, not only to 
provide the financing for their own im- 
provement and expansion, but are also 
able to finance the construction and op- 
eration of reliever airports. Generally, the 
ratio of expenditures is anticipated to be 
about 70 percent for terminal facilities 
and 30 percent for runways, apron, and 
so forth. 

I found that most airport operations 
and municipal officials favor a head tax 
to be collected at and credited to the 
point of departure. Those who do not 
favor this proposal are airports such as 
Atlanta, Chicago and, to a lesser degree, 
St. Louis. Their reason being that they 
are to a great degree transit terminals 
and thus would not receive what they 
consider their fair share of revenue based 
on passenger traffic through their termi- 
nals. The argument this presents has a 
great deal of merit and it is possible that 
some sort of formula could be developed 
which would not deprive them of this 
source of revenue. 

There is no question in my mind that 
additional revenues, whether raised by a 
use or head tax, bill of lading tax, in- 
crease in the excise tax, fuel tax, or 
whatever, must be, if it is to help solve 
this problem, somehow directly returned 
at the airport. This could be done by the 
creation of a trust fund arrangement ad- 
ministered by a public body. I am aware 
that the Bureau of the Budget would 
probably oppose such a procedure; how- 
ever, it has been done before as in the 
case of the Federal highway program 
and could be done here to meet another 
major transportation need. 

With the planned expansion of termi- 
nal facilities and the construction of ad- 
ditional runways, it would appear that 
most of the major hub airports will have 
the capacity to handle the anticipated 
number of enplaning and deplaning pas- 
sengers. There is, however, a serious 
problem on the ground. Ticket counters 
need to be improved, along with baggage 
handling. Some of the innovations in 
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these areas should be most helpful in 
speeding up service. Parking at the air- 
ports is a serious problem and will con- 
tinue to be. Mass rapid transportation to 
the downtown area could do much to 
alleviate this problem. 

Perhaps the most serious lack is inade- 
quate ground transportation. It was 
stated, for example in Los Angeles, that 
the airport could handle 80 million pas- 
sengers a year, but only 55 million of 
them would be able to get downtown. 
Plans are being developed in some cities 
to locate ticket and baggage handling 
downtown and then provide fast rapid 
transit or helicopter service to the airport 
itself. 

Air traffic schedules have now reached 
a point where there are no longer peak 
hours through the day, but rather a 
plateau. Most of them have a near ca- 
pacity schedule between the hours of 
8 a.m, to 10 p.m. Very little attention has 
been given to aircargo traffic in and out 
of the major hubs. This traffic is growing 
at an extremely rapid rate. More thought 
should be given the scheduling of these 
flights during the night hours when traf- 
fic is relatively light. It is conceivable 
that a great deal of this traffic could be 
diverted to some of the reliever airports 
if proper facilities are made available. 

The area of aviation which is showing 
the most rapid continuous rate of growth 
is that of general aviation. This includes 
everything from the student pilot flying 
a small single-engine aircraft on up to 
the most sophisticated business jet. Most 
of the training activities can and are 
being transferred to fields other than the 
major hubs; this still leaves a significant 
group of general aviation which by its 
function and purpose will continue to fly 
into the major hubs. 

Most of the major hub airports agree 
that even with a well-developed system 
of reliever airports, they still expect that 
general aviation will account for about 
20 percent of their volume of traffic. A 
great deal of this will be in the form of 
air taxi service which is showing a rapid 
increase and is providing a needed service 
to the more remote and outlying areas 
which are not generally served by the 
major carriers. Business aircraft is also 
increasing and becoming more sophisti- 
cated. 

The reliever fields and satellite sys- 
tems of airports need to be more than 
just a sod landing strip with a hangar. 
They must have paved runways and in- 
strument landing systems such as those 
available at the major hubs. In addition, 
some form of adequate ground transpor- 
tation must be provided into the down- 
town area. These fields, if properly lo- 
cated and equipped, can do a great deal 
to alleviate the traffic congestion at the 
major hubs. 

Since the advent of the jet age, noise 
has become an ever-increasing problem. 
It is conceivable that at some point in 
the future, through advances in engi- 
neering and technology, a quieter en- 
gine can be developed which will still 
have the same degree of efficiency. The 
state of the art being what it is, and 
the generation of jets being now with us, 
this will be many years in the future. 

All of the major hubs are faced with a 
noise problem of one degree or another. 
Some airports have been able to handle 
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the complaints in such a way that they 
have not been faced with legal action. 
Others have great numbers of lawsuits 
pending. Until such time as the noise can 
be controlled at the source, it appears 
that the only immediate solution is com- 
patible use of land adjacent to the major 
airport. In some cases this can be done 
by zoning and in other cases it will re- 
quire the purchase of large tracts of 
what is now residential land. This is an 
expensive procedure as land values tend 
to be high in areas surrounding a major 
airport. 

Both Washington National Airport 
and Dulles International are adminis- 
tered directly by the Department of 
Transportation through the Federal 
Aviation Administration. The problems 
faced by these two airports are essen- 
tially the same as those of the other 
major hubs. 

In my opinion, efforts should be con- 
tinued to increase the degree of coop- 
eration between Washington National, 
Dulles and Friendship International, 
possibly through the formation of a joint 
authority or compact, to assure adequate 
air transportation in the Washington- 
Baltimore metropolitan area. The day 
has arrived when two cities as closely 
connected as Washington and Baltimore 
can no longer afford to compete with 
each other in this area. Dallas and Fort 
Worth, and Minneapolis-St. Paul present 
a stimulating example of this situation, 
where two cities after years of intense 
competition have finally agreed to work 
together for their mutual benefit. 

Now is the time to act on the prob- 
lems of the airport and our air trans- 
portation system. To design and con- 
struct a new major airport takes any- 
where from 5 to 7 years. Before that time 
the new jumbo jets will be with us. This 
coupled with the general increase of air 
travel by the traveling public means that 
we will be faced with a major crisis in a 
very few years if steps are not initiated 
now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the schedule of airports visited 
and those participating in the briefings 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AIRPORT TOUR 

Travel Party: Senator James B. Pearson, 
Senator Frank E, Moss, William G. Murphy, 
and Thomas H. Barksdale. 

FAA Travel Party: David D. Thomas, David 
H. West, and Robert G. Carnahan. 

JANUARY 2, 1968 

8 a. m.: Depart Washington, D.C., National 
Airport. 

8:30 a.m. Arrive Chicago, O'Hare, 

9-12: Briefings—United Air Lines Confer- 
ence Room, Mezzanine Floor, Building 2. 
William E. Downes, Jr., Commissioner of 
Aviation; Robert Sampson, Chairman, United 
Air Lines; Paul Leonard, Air Transport As- 
sociation; Charles W. Rummler, Chairman, 
Aviation Committee, Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry; Daniel Vucurevich, 
Chief Controller; Paul Cannom, Manager, 
FAA Area Office; Frank C. Sain, General Man- 
ager Midwest, Butler Aviation. 

12:15 p.m.: Depart Chicago. 

1:45 p.m.: Arrive Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

24 pm.: Briefings—Airport Commission 
General Offices. William K. Matheson, Direc- 
tor of Operations, Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Metropolitan Airport Commission; Henry G. 
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Kuitu, Executive Director, Minneapolis-St. 

Paul Metropolitan Airport Commission. 
4:30 p.m.: Depart Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
6:20 p.m.: Arrive Los Angeles. Overnight 

Los Angeles—International Hotel, Los Ange- 

les Airport. 

JANUARY 3, 1968 

9-12: Briefings, Main Airport Terminal, 
Conducted by Francis Fox, General Manager, 
Department of Airports; Louis Warschaw, 
President, Signal Insurance Company; Cap- 
tain Donald McBain, Chairman, Air Lines 
Pilots Ass’n; Charles D. Ewing, Regional 
Director, Air Transport Ass’n; Walter V. 
Collings, Director, Los Angeles Sound Abate- 
ment Coordinating Committee; Norman Lar- 
son, The Norman Larson Co., representing 
general aviation. 

12-1 P.M.: Lunch with Air Line Advisory 
Group. 

1-2:30 P.M.: Air Tour. 

3 P.M.: Depart Los Angeles. 

8 P.M.: Arrive Dallas, Love Field. Over- 
night Dallas—Inn of the Six Flags. 

JANUARY 4, 1968 

9-12: Briefings, Inn of the Six Flags. George 
P. Coker, Jr., Director of Aviation, City of 
Dallas; Mayor Erik Jonsson, City of Dallas; 
J. Lee Johnson, Executive Vice-President of 
The Fort Worth Star Telegram and Vice- 
Chairman of the Joint Dallas-Fort Worth 
Regional Airport Board; Decker Jackson, 
President of First Southwest Company and 
Financial Consultant to the Dallas-Fort 
Worth Regional Airport Board; George E. 
Haddaway, Publisher of Flight Magazine; 
N. Alex Bickley, City Attorney of Dallas; 
Ernest Dean, Resident Manager for Tippetts- 
Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton, Engineers and 
Architects for the Dallas-Fort Worth 
Regional Airport Board. 

12:30 P.M.: Depart Dallas. 

1:45 P.M.: Arrive New Orleans. 

2-4:30 P.M.: Briefings, Shalett Memorial 
Room, Terminal Building, Col. G. H. Gossom, 
Chairman, New Orleans Aviation Board; O. 
L. Sands, Director of Aviation, New Orleans 
Aviation Board; Paul J. Stoulig, Deputy Di- 
rector of Aviation, New Orleans Aviation 
Board, Overnight New Orleans, Roosevelt 
Hotel. 

JANUARY 5, 1968 

8 A.M.: Depart New Orleans. 

10:40 A.M.: Arrive Miami. 

11-12: Air Tour of Reliever Airports. 

12-1 P.M.: Lunch, Airport Hotel. 

1-3 P.M.: Briefings, Conference Room, 5th 
Floor, Air Terminal, Mayor Chuck Hall; Alan 
C. Stewart, Director Dade County Port Au- 
thority; Richard Judy, Deputy Director, Dade 
County Port Authority; Captain William I. 
Cleveland. 

3:30 P.M.: Depart Miami. 

5 P.M.: Arrive Atlanta. Overnight Atlanta, 
Regency Hotel. 

JANUARY 6, 1968 

9-12: Briefings. Richard C. Freeman, Mem- 
ber of the Board of Aldermen, Chairman of 
the Aviation Committee; Robert S. Wiggins, 
Associate City Attorney; Charles L. Davis, 
City Comptroller; Grady H. Ridgeway, Jr., 
Airport Manager; Maxwell W. Walker, Airport 
Planning Coordinator. 

12:30 P.M.: Depart Atlanta. 

i P.M.: Arrive St. Louis, Room 201, Termi- 
nal Building. 

1:30-4:30 P.M.: Briefings, Roem 201 Termi- 
nal Building. Walter T. Maloy, Airport Com- 
missioner, City of St. Louis; Edmond Ray- 
mond, Chief Comptroller; David Leigh, Air- 
port Manager. 

5 P.M.: Depart St. Louis for Washington, 
D.C. 

SCHEDULE FOR THURSDAY, JANUARY 18, 1968— 
TOUR OF WASHINGTON AIRPORT COMPLEX 
8:30 A.M.: Airport Manager’s Office, Wash- 

ington National Airport Main Terminal, 2nd 

Floor. Clarence R. Melugin, Jr., Airport Man- 

ager, Washington National Airport; Arven H. 
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Saunders, Director, Bureau of National Capi- 
tol Airports; Stan W. Henceroth, Area Man- 
ager, F. A. A.; David D. Thomas, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, F. A. A.; David H. West, Special 
Assistant to Deputy Administrator, F. A. A. 
Briefing. Visit to Tower. 

10 A.M.: Leesburg Air Route Traffic Control 
Center. Joseph Wilson, Chief, Washington Air 
Route Traffic Control Center; Mr. S. Price. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Aviation Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Commerce, I am 
heartened by the release of the report on 
the maintenance of an adequate airport 
system. The growth of commercial and 
general aviation has outstripped present 
facilities and presents a real problem for 
the future. 

Existing airport congestion has grown 
to crisis proportions. The building of new 
airports will not alleviate the problem 
since it takes from 5 to 10 years to plan, 
finance, and construct a new airfield. 
Consequently, no matter how massive a 
development program is undertaken it 
will not provide for the present needs. 
The predicament is highlighted by the 
overcrowding presently being experi- 
enced in New York City, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Atlanta, and Washington, D.C. 

There may be a ray of hope since the 
congestion takes place only at peak hours 
and is not prevalent on an around-the- 
clock, 24-hour basis. Much congestion 
can be eliminated by better airport utili- 
zation, as suggested in the report. In this 
respect the subcommittee recognized that 
current airline schedules at major air- 
ports are absurd. There are as many as 
10 to 15 airline departures leaving at the 
same time as many arrivals scheduled 
for the same minute of the day. This re- 
sults in under utilization of the existing 
airport facilities. If planning for new air- 
ports is based on achieving maximum 
peak-hour capacity then the money will 
be wasted because facilities will not be 
used sufficiently during other times of the 
day. 

The problem is further complicated by 
the growth of general aviation and their 
use of major hub facilities. We have 
reached the point where equal airport 
use by all aircraft users is no longer pos- 
sible. The supposition that the facilities 
were provided by Federal funds and 
therefore all aircraft operators are en- 
titled to their use is fallacious since it is 
unfair to the flying public from a safety 
standpoint. The safety aspects must be 
the predominant consideration. 

We need immediate action to separate 
general aviation from commercial airline 
traffic. This can only be achieved by pro- 
viding separate facilities for general 
aviation. This was recognized in the 1961 
extension of the Federal Airport Act to 
provide for a $7 million annual set-aside 
for construction of reliever airports. 
Satellite airports are the long-term an- 
swer and for the short term some 
means of discouraging general aviation 
from using hub airports during peak 
hours must be found. 

One effective means would be to im- 
pose higher airport user charges during 
busy periods. Other considerations which 
the committee recommended were the 
construction of parallel runways in exist- 
ing airports, providing separate radio fre- 
quencies within control areas and the use 
of separate approach and departure 
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routes and altitudes for general aviation 
use. 

There is also a great need for addi- 
tional major facilities in all the hub air- 
port areas. In my own State, Howard 
Hughes is contemplating the construc- 
tion of a superjet port for the accom- 
modation of the aviation boom which un- 
avoidably will be accompanied by the ad- 
vent of the supersonic transport. He en- 
visions constructing a hub terminal for 
the west coast area near Las Vegas to 
accommodate international supersonic 
traffic and the feeder service which such 
a facility would generate. 

It is time to recognize that the rail- 
roads are no longer the prime carriers of 
passenger traffic and that this mission 
now belongs to aviation. Even the carry- 
ing of all first-class mail will be by air 
within the next 2 years. So it will take 
some sound futuristic thinking to keep up 
with travel technology. No existing air- 
port is equipped to handle the deluge of 
passengers that will debark from the Boe- 
ing 747 in 1970 or from the commercial 
variation of the C5-A in the midseven- 
ties. Ten years from now more than 1 mil- 
lion passengers a day will be boarding 
the commercial airlines of the United 
States. The number of general aviation 
aircraft will be almost doubled. These two 
statistics alone justify the conclusion 
that substantial airport development, 
in both commercial and general aviation, 
must occur. Although State and local 
communities will continue to provide 
the major share of funds for airport de- 
velopment there is a definite Federal re- 
sponsibility to continue assisting State 
and local governments in this massive 
airport development. 

The subcommittee reached the ten- 
tative conclusion that an airport trust 
fund similar to the highway trust fund 
must be established to provide adequate 
funding for airport development, and 
further, higher user fees must be imposed 
to raise funds adequate to finance a Fed- 
eral share of anticipated airport develop- 
ment cost. In short, the old subsidy for- 
mula, I believe, has about outlived its 
usefulness. Trust fund financing can pro- 
vide a reasonable amount adequate to 
meet the Federal share of airport devel- 
opment each year. The administration of 
the trust fund should be by an agency of 
the Federal Government, preferably the 
FAA. 

Mr. President, i am of course speaking 
as an individual member of the Aviation 
Subcommittee and my remarks are not 
intended to reflect the thinking of the 
full subcommittee or its able and distin- 
guished chairman. The problem is big 
enough to command the attention of all 
Senators and the millions of airminded 
Americans. When all of these elements 
are brought to bear upon the problem of 
the future of air safety and congestion as 
well as financing the supersonic age of 
air travel, Iam sure we can continue our 
progress in this challenging field. 


NEW APPROACH TO THE PROBLEMS 
OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, an 
imaginative new approach to the prob- 
lems of the American Indian was under- 
taken in Oklahoma 3 years ago under 
the auspices of Senator Frep R. Harris 
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and his lovely wife, LaDonna. Mrs. Har- 
ris is of Comanche Indian descent. She 
needs no introduction to the Members 
of the Senate, for her charm and bril- 
liance have become well known in the 
few short years she and her husband 
have served in Washington. 

The Harrises, and particularly Mrs. 
Harris, are primarily responsible for the 
formation of the Oklahomans for Indian 
Opportunity, an agency or institution 
designed to try new means of helping 
Indians to help themselves. Oklahoma 
was the ideal place for such an under- 
taking. Our State has a larger mix of 
those proud people who were the origi- 
nal Americans than any other. 

In eastern Oklahoma we have not only 
the five Civilized Tribes, but many other 
Indian nationalities that once shared 
the virginal hills and valleys, plains and 
prairies, forests and waters of this land. 
In western Oklahoma we have the plains 
and prairie tribes and branches of older 
cultures that once ranged from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Gulf of Alaska. 

Mrs. Harris has worked long and hard 
to help get the OIO on its feet and run- 
ning. She has done well. Now, she has 
turned these tasks to those in the orga- 
nization who have proven capable of 
leadership and accomplishment. 

In resigning as president and member 
of the board of directors of OIO, Mrs. 
Harris talked to the group in a meeting 
last weekend in Norman, Okla. Although 
I was unable to attend it, I am fortunate 
to have obtained a copy of her remarks 
on that occasion. This text sums up the 
philosophy, achievements, and goals of 
the Oklahomans for Indian opportunity 
so effectively that I want to share it with 
others who know Mrs. Harris. 

And, at the same time, I wish to take 
this opportunity to wish Mrs. Harris 
equal success and accomplishment in her 
new position as chairman of the National 
Women’s Advisory Council on the War 
on Poverty. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mrs. 
Harris’ statement before the OIO board 
be printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Mrs. FRED R. HARRIS TO THE 
BOARD oF DIRECTORS MEETING OF OKLA- 
HOMANS FOR INDIAN OPPORTUNITY, NORMAN, 
OKLA., JANUARY 20, 1968 
No activity or organization with which 

I have ever been associated has given me 

as much pleasure and pride as my association 

with Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity 
and with you, its staff and Board members. 

OIO grew out of an idea my husband, Fred, 
and I had, that Oklahoma Indians need a bet- 
ter chance to become full participants in our 
State’s economy and culture. We believed 
that American Inidans are, first and fore- 
most, American citizens, different only in 
ways that should be a source of pride and 
strength for Indians and the total commu- 
nity. 

Wi believed that there had been too much 
doing to Indians and for Indians, and not 
enough with Indians. We felt that Indians 
wanted a greater opportunity to make their 
own decisions, plan their own programs and 
do for themselves. 

Fred and I decided to test these ideas by 
calling a statewide Indian Opportunity con- 
ference in Norman on August 7, 1965. We 
expected this conference, which featured ex- 
tremely practical and useful discussions by 
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Federal and State administrators of educa- 
tion, training, housing, community develop- 
ment and other programs, to draw some 200 
Oklahoma Indians. Actually, more than 500, 
representing all Oklahoma Indian tribes, at- 
tended and took part. The enthusiasm was 
so great that the conference participants 
decided before the day was over to become 
a permannt organization. And, so, Okla- 
homans for Indian Opportunity became a 
charitable, non-profit corporation under 
charter from the State of Oklahoma, and I 
was honored by being selected as its first 
President. 

We found that operational funds could be 
secured, first, from a consortium headed by 
the University of Utah and, more perma- 
nently, from the U.S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity. Then came the hard part. Fred 
almost literally locked me and Iola Taylor 
Hayden, with whom I had long worked in 
Indian and human relation activities, in a 
room in the Old Senate Office Building in 
Washington and had us refine our thinking, 
define the problems, and state the goals we 
wanted to achieve. 

Seeking as much advice as we could get, 
examining our own experiences and talking 
with other Indians, we put our ideas on 
paper in a funding proposal, later approved 
by our Board of Directors, and O.E.O. gave 
us our first grant of approximately $250,000. 

The first goals of OIO included that of 
making meaningful communication and in- 
teraction, working together, between Indians 
and non-Indians mutually easy, comfortable, 
worthwhile and rewarding—in school, on the 
job, in the church, in civic clubs and in our 
homes and communities. We wanted all 
Oklahoma Indians to be able to have better 
lives and to have a real chance to become 
full participants in the total community. 

We recognized that the accomplishment 
of these goals would require a change of 
attitudes for many Indians and non-Indians 
alike, improvement of opportunities and the 
stimulation of self-motivation. We felt that 
non-Indians would have to be helped to- 
ward a better appreciation of the contribu- 
tion Indians have made, are making and can 
make in our society, and that they would 
have to become more sensitive and apprecia- 
tive of differences of background and culture. 

Introduced originally, years ago, to the 
outstanding personnel and facilities and deep 
interest in Indians, which are present here 
at the University of Oklahoma, by the for- 
mer director of the Southwest Center for 
Human Relation Studies, Dr. William R. 
Carmack, by this time Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and having worked 
with him in establishing the first Indian 
Education project funded by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in Lawton, a program which 
has now expanded into the state-wide O.U. 
Indian Education Center Programs, we early 
established for OIO a close working relation- 
ship with the University of Oklahoma and its 
Multi-Purpose Training Center. 

No organization has ever had such impact 
and success in such a short period as has 
OIo. 

Our field representatives, assisted by the 
Vista Volunteers we have sponsored, have 
stimulated a wide range of community de- 
velopment activities, involving thousands of 
Indians in the improvement of their lives and 
their local communities throughout the 
state. Our urban referral centers in Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City have become national pace- 
setting models for greater attention to urban 
Indians, who, like so many other Americans, 
have moved from rural areas and small towns 
to the frequently bewildering big city scene. 

Our youth councils, youth camps and con- 
ferences, tutorial training and programs, 
career seminars, separately-donated scholar- 
ship funds, totaling nearly $7000, scholar- 
ship referrals, essay contests, youth awards 
and other youth activities have given thou- 
sands of greatly-widened horizons for college, 
jobs, careers, and better lives. 
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Our work orientation programs have helped 
so many Indian young people, who other- 
wise might have been life’s castaways, come 
to have a real stake in our society. 

Such projects as the annual OIO state- 
wide Indian Achievement Week and its now- 
coveted awards; the program whereby sets 
of books accurately depicting Indian history 
and culture have been given by OIO to more 
than sixty Oklahoma schools; the coloring 
book and other materials prepared and dis- 
tributed for pre-school children; the na- 
tionally-known speakers, such as Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare John W. 
Gardner, U.S. Senator Robert F. Kennedy, 
OEO Director Sargent Shriver, and others, 
who have shown that they thought we were 
important enough for them to come here 
and speak to us—all of these things and 
our other activities have had tremendous 
and lasting results in the renewed pride and 
confidence Oklahoma Indians feel in them- 
selves and each other and the improved 
image non-Indians have of us and what we 
can do. 

Project Peace Pipe, now recognized 
throughout the whole country—even at- 
tacked by Radio Havana as a Yankee Spy 
Ring—is helping to give Indian young peo- 
ple of America the chance to become a part 
of solutions to larger problems, Designed as 
a kind of Headstart for Indians who go into 
the regular Peace Corps training for service 
in Latin America, Project Peace Pipe also 
serves as an additional source of pride for 
American Indians and to show non-Indians 
we have real contributions to make. It will, 
also, after their service, help the young In- 
dian volunteers toward improved life careers 
in many social and international fields. 

OIO's conference for educators and par- 
ents on Equality of Educational Opportunity 
for Indian People in the Public Schools, and 
countless speeches and appearances by our 
officers and staff members before non-Indian 
groups, have helped materially to spread 
understanding and appreciation of Indian 
people. 

These accomplishments are well-known to 
you, I am sure, because without you, the 
dedicated staff and Board members of OIO, 
they would not have happened. You are 
making these dreams come true. 

Lastly, because of you and your interest 
and work in OIO: the State Employment 
Service has assigned a full-time coordinator 
of Indian descent to recruit for the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps and to search out jobs 
and to contact qualified Indians for these 
positions; the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
established employment assistance centers in 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City which work in full 
cooperation with OIO’s referral centers there; 
the Public Health Service has established 
clinics in numerous communities where In- 
dians live and much improvement in their 
service has been brought about through the 
establishment of local Indian hospital advi- 
sory committees and the modification of the 
residence, blood quantum, income, and mar- 
riage requirements to receive health service. 

Because of your efforts in OIO, a great 
many other, less tangible, things have hap- 
pened—such things as St. Gregory’s College 
in Shawnee offering to give scholarships to 
any Indian students OIO recommends, or an 
Indian girl becoming an airline stewardess, 
or the National Center for the Arts of Indian 
America coming to Oklahoma with the Hark- 
ness Ballet performance to provide scholar- 
ship funds for Oklahoma Indian young peo- 
ple, or the new knowledge we now have be- 
cause of our survey about where and in what 
conditions Oklahoma Indians live, and many 
other things that have touched the lives of 
so many individuals. 

But your impact has gone far beyond the 
boundaries of our state, Because of OIO, for 
example, the University of Minnesota is go- 
ing to form a similar organization in that 
state, and so is an interested group in Wis- 
consin. You have helped to bring about a 
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quickened interest in Indians on the part of 
the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity and 
a real awakening of interest in Indians on the 
part of the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, the Congress and the 
President of the United States. All of this 
will show new public results and action, I 
believe, before this year is out. 

The recognition I have received, person- 
ally, has been because of you, beginning with 
the Look magazine article which had such 
tremendous impact throughout the country. 
More lately, as you know, I have become 
a consultant to the H.E.W.-funded Joint 
Commission on Mental Health and Children, 
a consultant to the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity office of the U.S. Bureau of Health 
Services, and, more recently, Chairman of the 
National Women’s Advisory Council on the 
War on Poverty. 

My acceptance of this last position is the 
principal reason for this statement today. 
Regretfully, the time has come when I must 
offer my resignation as President and as a 
member of the Board of Directors of 010 
which I now do. 

My new duties, which will allow me to doa 
much more effective job for you and all the 
things we believe in, make my decision 
necessary. 

I cannot tell you how grateful I am to 
every one of you and to all of those others 
in OIO, to all of those at the University and 
throughout the state, and to those in Wash- 
ington and throughout the country, for the 
opportunity you have given me to work with 
you, to learn together, and to grow in under- 
standing and as a person. 

Iola Taylor Hayden has been involved in 
OIO from its very beginning. We are almost 
like sisters. I know OIO will be even more 
effective in the future under her leadership 
because, more than any other person, it was 
her dedication and hard work which took a 
new organization, setting out to do 
never done before, and helped shape it into 
something real and practical. 

I must say, too, that none of it would have 
been possible without Fred—without his in- 
spiration, his ideas, and his being generous 
enough to let me spend the time required to 
help carry them out. Such projects, for ex- 
ample, as Peace Pipe—and even its name— 
were his original ideas; that one we devel- 
oped together after returning from a trip to 
view conditions in Latin America. 

Lastly, I want you to know that my inter- 
est in you and this organization—which has 
an even greater future than history, will not 
lessen. If anything, it will grow and expand. 

I will continue to be as close to OIO, its 
Board members and staff, as your telephone. 
I hope you will continue to invite me to your 
meetings, because I will eagerly accept as 
often as I can. Most of all, I want to continue 
to work with you and all others who share 
our common concern, not only for American 
Indians who are closest to our hearts, but 
for all of our fellow human beings. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 58 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
January 24, 1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate January 23, 1968: 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
William W. Sherrill, of Texas, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System for a term of 14 years from 
February 1, 1968. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—T7uesday, January 23, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Russell S. Danylchuck, 
V.F., Holy Trinity Catholic Church, Car- 
negie, Pa., offered the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

Almighty God, in whose power and 
guidance the destinies of all nations un- 
fold to their ultimate resolution, we ask 
that You confirm in wisdom all those who 
share the burden of authority through- 
out the world. 

May Your gifts of counsel and forti- 
tude enhance the person of our esteemed 
President so that his administration may 
further advance the welfare of our Na- 
tion in righteousness, encouraging re- 
spect for virtue and religion, and pro- 
moting our laws with justice in the most 
sublime aspect, tempered with charity. 

We pray that the deliberations of our 
Congress, this august assembly of law- 
makers who are dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of our national welfare, continue 
to perpetuate the blessings of equal lib- 
erty in a nation that has benefited from 
unparalled bounties. 

With equal devotion we recommend to 
Your limitless mercy the welfare of the 
Ukrainian nation, whose proclamation 
of liberty was observed just 50 years ago. 
The ensuing half century has witnessed 
the valiant efforts of this nation, the first 
victim of atheistic oppression, to enjoy 
the blessings of freedom and self-deter- 
mination so evident here in our United 
States. We pray that the victories of so 
many other nations, achieved in the 
name of freedom, both in times of peace 
as well as in the shadow of war, may 
serve as an infallible encouragement to 
the people of Ukraine, that they too are 
awaited in the family of free nations of 
the world. 

Bless us, Lord, with the fulfillment of 
these aspirations, as in constant grati- 
tude we acknowledge Your everlasting 
and infinite compassion for all mankind. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one of 
his secretaries. 


THE REVEREND RUSSELL DANYL- 
CHUCK, VF., HOLY TRINITY 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, CARNEGIE, 
PA. 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, it is a pleasure today to wel- 


come the Reverend Russell Danylchuck, 
an outstanding young minister of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., from the suburban borough 
of Carnegie. 

Reverend Danylchuck is the pastor of 
the fine Holy Trinity Catholic Church 
of Carnegie and has served well in our 
South Hills area. Reverend Danylchuck 
is a well-known minister of the Gospel, 
well educated, and of warmhearted and 
genial disposition. We also know Rever- 
end Danylchuck as a strong supporter 
of freedom for the Ukraine and the 
captive nations. It is a special pleasure 
for me as a friend and admirer to wel- 
come Reverend Danylchuck here today. 

We in our congressional district are 
proud that Reverend Danylchuck has 
been honored by Bishop Ambrose Seny- 
shyn of the Philadelphia diocese for his 
fine work, not only in the Catholic 
Church, but also participation in civic 
and community affairs. 

We Members of Congress want espe- 
cially to welcome Reverend Danylchuck 
today and compliment him on his excel- 
lent prayer and his fine spirit. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Monday, January 22, 
1968, he did on that day sign the follow- 
ing enrolled joint resolution of the 
Senate: 

S. J. Res. 132, Joint resolution extending 
the dates for transmission of the Economic 
Report and the Report of the Joint Economic 
Committee. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
S. 945, THE PROPOSED FEDERAL 
MAGISTRATES ACT AND RELATED 
BILLS 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, as chairman of Subcommittee No. 4 of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I would 
like to announce that the subcommittee 
has scheduled hearings on the proposed 
Federal Magistrates Act, S. 945, and re- 
lated bills. The hearings will commence 
on Wednesday, March 6, and will be held 
in room 2141, Rayburn House Office 
Building. Persons wishing more detailed 
information may communicate with the 
subcommittee counsel. 


THE LATE HONORABLE BUTLER B. 
HARE 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my privilege to serve in 
the House with our late beloved colleague, 
Butler B. Hare. I also served with his 
son, the late James B. Hare. Butler Hare 
was a tireless worker for the things in 
which he believed. His positions on im- 
portant issues were never misunderstood. 
He fought and fought hard for principle. 

He not only was attentive to his job 
but believed in doing it as well as he pos- 
sibly could and I add here, he always did 
it well. He was one of the most delightful 
and pleasant individuals I have ever 
served with. In a highly personalized and 
competitive world, Butler Hare com- 
manded the respect and earned the af- 
fection of all who knew him. 

To his widow, Mrs. Kate Etheredge 
Hare of Saluda, S.C., and son, Rear Adm. 
Robert Hayne Hare, Deputy Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the U.S. Navy, I extend 
my sincere sympathy in their hour of 
sadness. 


SEIZURE OF THE U.S.S. “PUEBLO” BY 
NORTH KOREAN TORPEDO BOATS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. fs there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I address this 
House as a peacemaker in perilous times. 
This is not paradoxical. 

An American naval vessel, the U.S. S. 
Pueblo, sailing in international waters 
over 25 miles east of the shores of North 
Korea, has been fired upon by North 
Korean torpedo boats acting with Mig 
cover. Communications were cut. 

The American ship was taken into cus- 
tody by North Korea and is reportedly 
being taken to the Port of Wonsan. 

There have been prior threats leading 
up to this. As part of the same Commu- 
nist strategy, an assassination team of at 
least 30 North Korean soldiers crossed 
the 38th parallel in a blatant attempt to 
kill the Premier—or President—of South 
Korea. 

Is this the reward we get as defenders 
of 1 for our ill-timed peace feel - 
ers 

A crisis of as yet unknown but obvi- 
ously severe proportions is in the making. 
I have been advised that American capi- 
tal ships are sailing to the area, but the 
distance involved make it unlikely that 
the North Korean warships can be en- 
gaged before they reach port. 

There are obviously many unanswered 
questions, and it is time for level heads. 
Was it daylight? Was there resistance? 
Were they any wounded? Was the Pueblo 
alone? Is U.S. help on the way? 

These provocations require—indeed 
demand—an immediate response. The 
President should make clear, and make 
clear at once, that the American ship 
should not be ransacked and should be 
released at once, or North Korea be pre- 
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pared to suffer needed and dire conse- 
quences. 

Whatever is in the Communists’ mind, 
the time for action and response is now. 
It should be very prompt and clear. The 
only language these people recognize, or 
indeed know, is dealt from strength and 
the will to use it. 

The freedom of the seas has again been 
abrogated if indeed an act of war has not 
been committed. Let the Commander in 
Chief now and on this day act with Teddy 
Roosevelt firmness and abort a diversion- 
ary effort or indeed world war III. Please 
recall that it was on June 22, 1904, after 
a similar international situation, that his 
Secretary of State, John Hay, cabled the 
U.S. consul in Morocco, “We want Perdi- 
caris alive, or Raisuli dead.” History re- 
cords immediate results. Let us get on 
with the job. We are reacting too little as 
a proud nation to the loss of too many 
fine citizens. 


RIOTING, BURNING, LOOTING, AND 
SHOOTING 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, Iask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past year our beloved country was torn 
by rioting, burning, looting, and shoot- 
ing. A cloud of fear of repetition of the 
actions of 1967 glowers over our land. 
No fewer than 90 percent of our citizens, 
white, black, red, and yellow, are strong- 
ly opposed to such. The stellar figures in 
these riots, Stokely Carmichael and H. 
Rap Brown, travel about our country un- 
punished and in high style. 

Now is the time for this Congress to 
make it known that we are doing and will 
continue to do all in our power to rid the 
cities of their slums, to obliterate rural 
poverty, and to raise the spirits of the 
poor in heart. Our efforts toward these 
goals, of necessity, will be gradual, slow 
but sure. 

In the meantime, we ask and demand 
of the beneficiaries their understanding 
and cooperation. For improvement in 
housing those who benefit must share in 
the effort. Those citizens helped by so- 
cial programs must show themselves re- 
sponsible and appreciative. For almost 
8 years the statement, “ask not what 
your country can do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country,” has lost 
the name of action. 

It is shameful, disgraceful, that arson- 
ists and traitors such as Carmichael and 
Brown go unpunished. Our executive de- 
partment must let it be known now that 
violence in our streets will not be tol- 
erated and that those guilty of incite- 
ment to riot and arson will be quickly 
punished to the extent of the law. A firm 
hand in the executive can do this, and 
it must. 


PIRACY ON THE HIGH SEAS 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HALL] for bringing to the at- 
tention of the House the episode involv- 
ing the U.S. S. Pueblo. As the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I was contacted this morning 
in reference to this. All of the facts at 
this moment are not clear, but it does 
seem obvious that this ship was in in- 
ternational waters and that this was a 
dastardly act of piracy. I sincerely trust 
that the President of the United States 
will not countenance this action and will 
take whatever action is necessary to see 
that this ship is returned forthwith. 

I would also say, Mr. Speaker, I was 
in Korea just before Christmastime and 
talked to the naval authorities there who 
anticipated action such as this. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, you will 
recall that last fall when the ship loan 
bill was before this House, the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services added to that bill 
two destroyers for Korea to take care of 
just such eventualities. I am pleased to 
say that that bill was accepted by the 
Senate and was signed by the President 
at the very time we were in Korea. This 
greatly pleased and gratified the Koreans 
who expressed their gratitude to us. 


THE B-52 ACCIDENT 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for over 
a decade America’s B-52 fleet has stood 
guard against nuclear attack. The ready 
presence of these aircraft on the ground 
and on alert patrol has assured any po- 
tential nuclear aggressor the United 
States stands ready to reward surprise 
attack upon us with unacceptable retal- 
iatory damage. The B-52’s are an im- 
portant element of our capability to 
deter aggression. 

One of these aircraft has crashed on 
ice-covered waters near Thule, Green- 
land. One of its seven crewmembers has 
died, the others were saved. The cause of 
the tragedy apparently was a fire on 
board the aircraft. 

This incident is no cause to point to 
dangers from having these aircraft on 
alert patrol. During the many years they 
have been flying, only a miraculously 
few accidents have occurred, only about 
a score, including those of the most minor 
nature involving aircraft with bombs 
aboard. In no case has there been any 
danger whatever of an explosive nuclear 
incident. 

This incident points up again the in- 
tense elements of safety that have been 
built into both the aircraft and the 
weapons they carry. The design and 
maintenance of the weapons is such as 
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to prevent positively any unintended or 
accidently explosive nuclear incident. 
The excellence of the aircrews and the 
magnificent thoroughness of the main- 
tenance of the aircraft have avoided all 
but a minimal number of crashes. 

The few accidents that have occurred 
have involved only the slightest of dan- 
gers to other than members of their 
crews. Those dangers are infinitesimal 
compared to the dangers to which this 
country and all the free world would be 
exposed if these aircraft were not flying 
on ready alert. 

This is the context in which the Thule 
accident must be viewed. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO. 2 ON GOVERNMENT PROCURE- 
MENT, COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS, TO SIT DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 2 on Government Procurement of the 
Committee on Small Business may be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON TRANSPORTATION AND AERO- 
NAUTICS, COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
TO SIT DURING GENERAL DEBATE 
TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Transportation and Aeronautics 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce may be permitted to sit 
during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE MRS. VIRGINIA LLAMAS 
ROMULO 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, like all of 
our colleagues who knew the Honorable 
Carlos P. Romulo and Mrs. Romulo dur- 
ing their many years in Washington, I 
was saddened to learn yesterday of the 
death of Mrs. Romulo. 

Mr. Speaker, Virginia Llamas Romulo 
was a woman of unusual charm and abil- 
ity. Also, she was a person of great cour- 
age. During World War II she took her 
children into the hills of Luzon while 
her distinguished husband was serving as 
a top aide to the late General Mac- 
Arthur, during the mutual struggle of the 
United States and the Republie of the 
Philippines against the empire of Japan. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Romulo was loved 
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by her many friends in America. Mrs. Al- 
bert and I had the privilege upon several 
occasions of enjoying her gracious hos- 
pitality when General Romulo was Am- 
bassador from the Philippines to this 
country. 

We had the pleasure less than 2 years 
ago of calling at their home in Manila. 
The hearts of all of those who knew 
General Romulo and his children go out 
to them in their sorrow. 

Mrs. Romulo was by General Romulo’s 
side when he was Resident Commissioner 
serving his people in this body, during 
his years as Ambassador from the Phil- 
ippines, and in his years as President 
of the University of the Philippines. I 
join his host of friends in extending our 
deepest sympathy at this time of his 
sorrow, 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I will be happy to yield 
to the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to associate myself with 
the observations and comments made 
by the distinguished majority leader. Al- 
though I did not have the privilege and 
honor of knowing President Romulo and 
his wife, except in casual acquaintance, 
I do know that President Romulo and 
his wife were great representatives of a 
great new country. 

We join the gentleman from Oklahoma 
in expressing our deep sadness and to 
offer our sincerest condolences at this 
very unfortunate time. 


PERMISSION FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES TO FILE A PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

There was no objection. 


DUKE KAHANAMOKU 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with sadness in my heart and with a 
sense of great loss that I announce to my 
colleagues in the House the death last 
night of Duke Kahanamoku. 

Duke Paoa Kahanamoku first gained 
world recognition when he swept all the 
swimming events in the 1912 World 
Olympics in Stockholm, Sweden. A 
descendant of Hawaii’s King Kame- 
hameha the Great, the regal Duke has 
long been recognized as the world’s No. 1 
Hawaiian. 

Further world recognition came to 
Duke in recent years when he was named 
to both the Swimming Hall of Fame and 
the Surfing Hall of Fame. 
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Duke Kahanamoku was not only an 
Olympic champion representing the 
United States, but he was also a dedicated 
public servant. As official greeter for the 
State of Hawaii, he was a symbol of 
the spirit of the people of Hawaii. Just 
as Diamond Head symbolizes the geog- 
raphy of Hawaii, Duke Kahanamoku 
symbolized the people of Hawaii. 

More than any other individual, he 
represented what people throughout the 
world pictured the true Hawaiian to be— 
friendly, cheerful, athletic, tall and 
handsome—someone you wanted to get 
to know better. He made you proud to 
be even just an acquaintance of his. 

The legendary Duke sold Hawaii to the 
world and in so doing became a citizen 
of the world. Hawaii, the United States, 
and the whole human race have lost a 
true champion and a rare specimen of 
a man. 

There is not a visitor to Hawaii who 
does not know the name of Duke 
Kahanamoku, and I am sure that my 
colleagues will join me in extending 
deepest sympathy to Mrs. Nadine 
Kahanamoku and other members of his 
family. 


UNITED STATES RESUMES NORMAL 
RELATIONS WITH GREECE 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the State 
Department announced today that Am- 
bassador Talbot has held a meeting with 
Premier Papadopoulos in Athens as an 
official act toward resuming and normal- 
izing relations with that country by the 
United States. 

I know there are those who perhaps will 
not agree with this move, and those who 
would be inclined to criticize it, but I my- 
self believe it is an excellent move. I be- 
lieve President Johnson should be con- 
gratulated for recognizing the fact that 
there are still many troubled waters in 
the Mediterranean, and there are still 
many troubled waters in the Middle East, 
and there are troubled waters near 
Korea. 

It seems to me that it is urgent at this 
particularly critical time that the United 
States maintain contact with the Greek 
Government, and continue to work with 
that Government for the protection of 
our mutual interests in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

It appears to me that Greece is very 
important to our NATO structure, as are 
all the other nations. For that reason, 
Mr. Speaker, the announcement today 
that we are normalizing relations with 
Greece is a welcome sign. This in no way 
means that the United States is aban- 
doning its effort to continue doing every- 
thing we can to help restore parliamen- 
tary government to that country and we 
welcome the announcement of the Greek 
Government that steps are moving ahead 
on this score. 

Mr. Speaker, I am particularly pleased 
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that our Government has rejected de- 
mands of those who have urged we delay 
any recognition of the Greek Govern- 
ment. These are the people who want to 
see Greece again torn by civil war and 
become an easy prey for the Communists. 

We are well aware that the growing 
influence of the Soviet Union in the 
Mediterranean poses a most serious prob- 
lem for the entire free world. Greece is 
our ally today and is protecting freedom 
from Communist aggression. 

Right now, in a very troubled world, 
it appears to me we need to have open 
lines of communication with every coun- 
try that wants to work with the United 
States. I hope we will resume full ex- 
change of military equipment with 
Greece to strengthen her NATO capa- 
bility. 

So I say the announcement is a very 
welcome one and indicates we can now 
work together toward greater security in 
the Mediterranean, in the Middle East, 
and yes, Mr. Speaker, in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said before and I 
say now, the United States needs Greece 
and I hope the action taken today will 
strengthen the Greek Government in its 
realization that we—the United States 
and Greece—are working together to- 
ward the mutual security of the Medi- 
terranean against the growing menace of 
communism. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 3] 
Abbitt Fountain Moss 
Ashley Fraser Nichols 
Baring Giaimo O'Hara, Mich 
Berry Gibbons O'Ko 
Betts Goodell Pepper 
Blanton Gray Price, Ill 
Blatnik Hagan Pryor 
Bray Halleck Rarick 
Broomfield Hanna Resnick 
Brown, Ohio Hansen, Wash. Rivers 
Burton, Utah Harrison Ruppe 
Button Harvey St. Onge 
Cabell Hébert Schadeberg 
Carey Hicks Schneebeli 
Ceder! Holifield Shriver 
Celler ord Smith, Okla 
Chamberlain Jones, Ala. Stafford 
Clancy Jones, N.C. Steed 
Conyers Keith Stephens 
Daddario King, Calif. tt 
Dent Kleppe Teague, Tex. 
Diggs Kupferman ey 
Dingell Laird Watson 
Dole Landrum White 
Dorn Long, Md Whitten 
Eckhardt McClure Wilson, 
Edmondson McCulloch Charles H 
Evans, Colo. Machen Wolff 
Fisher Mathias, Md Wydler 
Flood Meeds Zion 
Foley Mink 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 337 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
Eeri under the call were dispensed 

th. 
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TO EARN A LIVING: THE RIGHT 
OF EVERY AMERICAN—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 242) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In this, my first message to the Con- 
gress following the State of the Union 
Address, I propose: 

A $2.1 billion manpower program, the 
largest in the Nation’s history, to help 
Americans who want to work get a job. 

The Nation's first comprehensive Oc- 
cupational Health and Safety Program, 
to protect the worker while he is on the 

b. 

Jo THE QUESTION FOR OUR DAY 

Twenty years ago, after a cycle of 
depression, recovery and war, America 
faced an historic question: Could we 
launch what President Truman called “a 
positive attack upon the ever-recurring 
problems of mass unemployment and 
ruinous depression’’? 

That was the goal of the Employment 
Act of 1946. The answer was a long time 
in forming. But today there is no longer 
any doubt, 

We can see the answer in the record of 
seven years of unbroken prosperity. 

We can see it in this picture of Amer- 
ica today: 

15 million of our people are working— 
in jobs that are better paying and more 
secure than ever before. 

Seven and a half million new jobs have 
been created in the last four years, more 
than 5,000 every day. This year will see 
that number increased by more than 142 
million. 

In that same period, the unemploy- 
ment rate has dropped from 5.7 percent 
to 3.8 percent—the lowest in more than 
a decade. 

The question for our day is this: in an 
economy capable of sustaining high em- 
ployment, how can we assure every Amer- 
ican, who is willing to work, the right to 
earn a living? 

We have always paid lip service to 
that right. 

But there are many Americans for 
whom the right has never been real: 

The boy who becomes a man without 
developing the ability to earn a living. 

The citizen who is barred from a job 
because of other men’s prejudices. 

The worker who loses his job to a 
machine, and is told he is too old for 
anything else. 

The boy or girl from the slums whose 
summers are empty because there is 
nothing to do. 

The man and the woman blocked from 
productive employment by barriers root- 
ed in poverty: lack of health, lack of 
education, lack of training, lack of mo- 
tivation. 

Their idleness is a tragic waste both 
of the human spirit and of the economic 
resources of a great Nation. 

It is a waste that an enlightened Na- 
tion should not tolerate. 

It is a waste that a Nation concerned 
by disorders in its city streets cannot 
tolerate. 
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This Nation has already begun to at- 
tack that waste. 

In the years that we have been build- 
ing our unprecedented prosperity, we 
have also begun to build a network of 
manpower programs designed to meet 
and match individual needs with in- 
dividual opportunities. 

OUR MANPOWER PROGRAM NETWORK 

Until just a few years ago, our efforts 
consisted primarily of maintaining em- 
ployment offices throughout the country 
and promoting apprenticeship training. 

The Manpower Development Train- 
ing Act, passed in 1962, was designed to 
equip the worker with new skills when 
his old skills were outdistanced by tech- 
nology. That program was greatly 
strengthened and expanded in 1963, 1965 
and again in 1966 to serve the disadvan- 
taged as well. In fiscal 1969, it will help 
over 275,000 citizens. 

Our manpower network grew as the 
Nation launched its historic effort to 
conquer poverty: 

The Job Corps gives young people 
from the poorest families education and 
training they need to prepare for lives 
as productive and self-supporting cit- 
izens. In fiscal 1969 the Job Corps will 
help almost 100,000 children of the poor. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps en- 
ables other poor youngsters to serve 
their community and themselves at the 
same time. Last year the Congress ex- 
panded the program to include adults 
as well. In fiscal 1969, the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps will help over 560,000 cit- 
izens. 

Others, such as Work Experience, New 
Careers, Operation Mainstream, and the 
Work Incentive Program, are directed 
toward the employment problems of 
poor adults. In fiscal 1969, 150,000 Amer- 
icans will receive the benefits of train- 
ing through these programs. 

These are pioneering efforts. They all 
work in different ways. Some provide 
for training alone. Others combine train- 
ing with work. Some are full-time. Oth- 
ers are part-time. 

One way to measure the scope of these 
programs is to consider how many men 
and women have been helped: 

In fiscal 1963: 75,000. 

In fiscal 1967: more than 1 million. 

But the real meaning of these figures 
is found in the quiet accounts of lives that 
have been changed: 

In Oregon, a seasonal farm worker was 
struggling to sustain his eight children 
on $46 a week. Then he received on-the- 
job training as a welder. Now he can 
support his family on an income three 
times as high. 

In Pennsylvania, a truck driver lost 
his job because of a physical disability 
and had to go on welfare. He learned a 
new skill. Now he is self-reliant again, 
working as a clerk with a city Police De- 
partment. 

In Kansas, a high school dropout was 
salvaged from what might have been an 
empty life. He learned a trade with the 
Job Corps. Now he has a decent job with 
an aircraft company. 

Across America, examples such as 
these attest to the purpose and the suc- 
cess of our programs to give a new start 
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to men and women who have the will to 
work for a better life. 

These are good programs. They are 
contributing to the strength of America. 
And they must continue. 

But they must reach even further. 

I will ask the Congress to appropriate 
$2.1 billion for our manpower programs 
for fiscal 1969. 

This is the largest such program in the 
Nation’s history. 

It is a 25 percent increase over fiscal 
1968. 

It will add $442 million to our man- 
power efforts. 

In a vigorous, flourishing economy, this 
is a program for justice as well as for 
jobs. 

These funds will enable us to continue 
and strengthen existing programs, and 
to advance to new ground as well. 

With this program, we can reach 1.3 
million Americans, including those who 
have rarely if ever been reached before— 
the hard-core unemployed. 

THE CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


Our past efforts, vital as they are, have 
not yet effectively reached the hard-core 
unemployed. 

These hard-core are America’s for- 
gotten men and women. Many of them 
have not worked for a long time. Some 
have never worked at all. Some have held 
only odd jobs. Many have been so dis- 
couraged by life that they have lost 
their sense of purpose. 

In the Depression days of the 1930's, 
jobless men lined the streets of our cities 
seeking work. But today, the jobless are 
often hard to find. They are the invisible 
poor of our Nation. 

Last year I directed the Secretary of 
Labor to bring together in one unified ef- 
fort all the various manpower and re- 
lated programs which could help these 
people in the worst areas of some of our 
major cities and in the countryside. 

The concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram was established for this purpose. 

Its first task was to find the hard-core 
unemployed, to determine who they are, 
and where and how they live. 

ea we have much of that informa- 
tion. 

500,000 men and women who have 
never had jobs—or who face serious em- 
ployment problems—are living in the 
slums of our 50 largest cities. 

The first detailed profile we have ever 
had of these unemployed Americans re- 
veals that substantial numbers 

Lack adequate education and job 
training. 

Have other serious individual prob- 
lems—such as physical handicaps—- 
which impair their earning ability. 

Are Negroes, Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto Ricans, or Indians. 

Are teenagers, or men over 45. 

As the unemployed were identified, 
the Concentrated Employment Program 
set up procedures for seeking them out, 
counseling them, providing them with 
health and education services, training 
them—all with the purpose of directing 
them into jobs or into the pipeline to 
employment. 

As part of the new manpower budget, 
I am recommending expansion of the 
Concentrated Employment Program. 
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That program now serves 22 urban 
and rural areas. In a few months it will 
expand to 76. With the funds I am re- 
questing, it can operate in 146. 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


The ultimate challenge posed by the 
hard-core unemployed is to prepare re- 
jected men and women for productive 
employment—for dignity, independence 
and self-sufficiency. 

In our thriving economy, where jobs 
in a rapidly growing private sector are 
widely available and the unemployment 
rate is low, the “make-work” programs 
of the 1930’s are not the answer to to- 
day’s problem. 

The answer, I believe, is to train the 
hard-core unemployed for work in 
private industry: 

The jobs are there: six out of every 
seven working Americans are employed 
in the private sector. 

Government-supported on-the-job 
training is the most effective gateway to 
meaningful employment: nine out of 
every ten of those who have received 
such training have gone on to good jobs. 

Industry knows how to train people 
for the jobs on which its profits depend. 

That is why, late last year, we stepped 
up the effort to find jobs in private in- 
dustry. With the help of American busi- 
nessmen, we launched a $40 million test 
training program in five of our larger 
cities. 

The program was built around three 
basic principles: 

To engage private industry fully in 
the problems of the hard-core unem- 
ployed. 

To pay with Government funds the 
extra costs of training the disadvantaged 
for steady employment. 

To simplify government paperwork 
and make all government services easily 
and readily available to the employer. 

THE URGENT TASK 


With that work, we prepared our blue- 
prints. We have built the base for action. 

Encouraged by our test program and 
by the progress that American industry 
has made in similar efforts, we should 
now move forward. 

To press the attack on the problem of 
the jobless in our cities, I propose that 
we launch the Job Opportunities in Busi- 
ness Sector (JOBS) Program—a new 
partnership between government and 
private industry to train and hire the 
hard-core unemployed. 

I propose that we devote $350 million 
to support this partnership—starting now 
with $106 million from funds available 
in our manpower programs for fiscal 
1968, and increasing that amount to $244 
million in fiscal 1969. 

Our target is to put 100,000 men and 
women on the job by June 1969 and 
500,000 by June 1971. To meet that target, 
we need prompt approval by the Con- 
gress of the request for funds for our 
manpower programs. 

This is high priority business for 
America, 

The future of our cities is deeply in- 
volved. And so is the strength of our 
Nation. 

HOW THIS NEW PROGRAM WILL WORK 

Our objective, in partnership with the 

business community, is to restore the job- 
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less to useful lives through productive 
work. 

There can be no rigid formulas in this 
program. For it breaks new ground. 

The situation calls, above all, for flex- 
ibility and cooperation. 

Essentially, the partnership will work 
this way: 

The government will identify and 
locate the unemployed. 

The company will train them, and offer 
them jobs. 

The company will bear the normal cost 
of training, as it would for any of its new 
employees. 

But with the hard-core unemployed 
there will be extra costs. 

These men will be less qualified than 
those the employer would normally hire. 
So additional training will often be nec- 
essary. 

But even more than this will be needed. 
Some of these men and women will need 
transportation services. Many will have 
to be taught to read and write. They will 
have health problems to be corrected. 
They will have to be counseled on mat- 
ters ranging from personal care to profi- 
ciency in work. 

These are the kinds of extra costs that 
will be involved. 

Where the company undertakes to pro- 
vide these services, it is appropriate that 
the Government pay the extra costs as 
part of the national manpower program. 

The Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram, in many areas, will provide man- 
power services to support the business- 
man’s effort. 

A NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESSMEN 


This is a tall order for American busi- 
ness. But the history of American busi- 
ness is the history of triumph over 
challenge. 

And the special talents of American 
business can make this program work. 

To launch this program, I have called 
on American industry to establish a Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen. 

The Alliance will be headed by Mr. 
Henry Ford II. 

Fifteen of the Nation’s top business 
leaders will serve on its Executive Board. 
Leading business executives from the Na- 
tion’s 50 largest cities will spearhead the 
effort in their own communities. 

This Alliance will be a working group, 
concerned not only with the policy but 
with the operation of the program. 

It will: 

Help put 500,000 hard-core unem- 
ployed into productive business and in- 
dustrial jobs in the next three years. 

Give advice to the Secretaries of Labor 
and Commerce on how this program can 
work most effectively, and how we can 
cut government “red tape.” 

The Alliance will also have another 
vital mission: to find productive jobs for 
200,000 needy youth this summer—an 
experience that will lead them back to 
school in the fall, or on to other forms of 
education, training or permanent em- 
ployment. 

The Alliance will work closely in this 
venture with the Vice President. As 
Chairman of the President’s Council on 
Youth Opportunity he will soon meet 
with the Alliance and with the Mayors of 
our 50 largest cities to advance this press- 
ing work. 
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THE REWARDS OF ACTION 


The rewards of action await us at 
every level. 

To the individual, a paycheck is a pass- 
port to self-respect and self-sufficiency. 

To the worker’s family, a paycheck of- 
fers the promise of a fuller and better 
life—in material advantages and in new 
educational opportunities. 

Our society as a whole will benefit 
when welfare recipients become taxpay- 
ers, and new job holders increase the 
Nation’s buying power. 

These are dollars and cents advan- 
tages. 

But there is no way to estimate the 
value of a decent job that replaces hos- 
tility and anger with hope and oppor- 
tunity. 

There is no way to estimate the respect 
of a boy or girl for his parent who has 
earned a place in our world. 

There is no way to estimate the stir- 
ing of the American dream of learning, 
saving, and building a life of indepen- 
dence. 

Finally, employment is one of the ma- 
jor weapons with which we will even- 
tually conquer poverty in this country, 
and banish it forever from American life. 

Our obligation is clear. We must in- 
tensify the work we have just begun. The 
new partnership I have proposed in this 
message will help reach that lost legion 
among us, and make them productive 
citizens. 

Tt will not be easy. 

But until the problem of joblessness 
is solved, these men and women will re- 
main wasted Americans—each one a 
haunting reminder of our failure. 

Each one of these waiting Americans 
represents a potential victory we have 
never been able to achieve in all the 
years of this Nation. 

Until now. 

A STRENGTHENED MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 

The programs I have discussed are the 
visible evidence of a Nation’s commit- 
ment to provide a job for every citizen 
who wants it, and who will work for it. 

Less visible is the machinery—the 
planning, the management and admin- 
istration—which turns these programs 
into action and carries them to the peo- 
ple who need them. 

I recently directed the Secretary of 
Labor to strengthen and streamline the 
Manpower Administration—the instru- 
ment within the Federal Government 
which manages almost 80 percent of our 
manpower programs. 

That effort is now close to completion. 

But we must have top administrators 
now—both here in Washington and in 
the eight regions across the country in 
which these manpower programs will op- 
erate. 

As part of our new manpower budget, 
I am requesting the Congress to approve 
more than 600 new positions for the 
Manpower Administration. These will 
include 16 of the highest Civil Service 
grades. 

The central fact about all our man- 
power programs is that they are local in 
nature. The jobs and opportunities exist 
in the cities and communities of this 
country. That is where the people who 
need them live. That is where the indus- 
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tries are—and the classrooms, the day 
care centers, and the health clinics. 

What is required is a system to link 
Federal efforts with the resources at the 
State and local levels. 

We already have the framework, the 
Cooperative Area Manpower Planning 
System (CAMPS) which we started last 
year. 

Now I propose that we establish it for 
the long term. 

CAMPS will operate at every level— 
Federal, regional, State, and local. At 
each level, it will pull together all the 
manpower services which bear on jobs. 

But its greatest impact will be at the 
local level, where it will: 

Help the communities develop their 
own manpower blueprints; 

Survey job needs; 

Assure that all Federal programs to 
help the jobseeker are available. 

As part of our manpower budget, I am 
requesting $11 million to fund the Co- 
operative Area Manpower Planning Sys- 
tem in fiscal 1969. 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


The programs outlined so far in this 
message will train the man out of work 
for a job, and help him find one. 

To give the American worker the com- 
plete protection he needs, we must also 
safeguard him against hazards on the 
job. 

Today, adequate protection does not 
exist. 

It is to the shame of a modern indus- 
trial Nation, which prides itself on the 
productivity of its workers, that each 
year: 

14,500 workers are killed on the job. 

2.2 million workers are injured. 

250 million man-days of productivity 
are wasted. 

$1.5 billion in wages are lost. 

The result: a loss of $5 billion to the 
economy. 

This loss of life, limb, and sight must 
end. An attack must be launched at the 
source of the evil—against the condi- 
tions which cause hazards and invite 
accidents. 

The reasons for these staggering losses 
are clear. Safety standards are narrow. 
Research lags behind. Enforcement pro- 
grams are weak. Trained safety special- 
ists fall far short of the need. 

The Federal Government offers the 
worker today only a patchwork of obso- 
lete and ineffective laws. 

The major law—Walsh-Healey—was 
passed more than 3 decades ago. Its cov- 
erage is limited. It applies only to a 
worker performing a Government con- 
tract. Last year about half of the work- 
force was covered, and then only part of 
the time. 

It is more honored in the breach than 
observed. Last year, investigations re- 
vealed a disturbing number of violations 
in the plants of government contractors. 

Comprehensive protection under other 
Federal laws is restricted to about a mil- 
lion workers in specialized fields—long- 
shoremen and miners, for example. 

Only a few states have modern laws 
to protect the worker's health and safety. 
Most have no coverage or laws that are 
weak and deficient. 

The gap in worker protection is wide 
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and glaring—and it must be closed by a 
strong and forceful new law. 

It must be our goal to protect every 
one of America’s 75 million workers while 
they are on the job. 

I am submitting to the Congress the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1968. 

Here, in broad outline, is what this 
measure will do. 

For more than 50 million workers in- 
volved in interstate commerce it will: 

Strengthen the authority and resources 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to conduct an extensive pro- 
gram of research. This will provide the 
needed information on which new stand- 
ards can be developed. 

Empower the Secretary of Labor to 
set and enforce those standards. 

Impose strong sanctions, civil and 
criminal, on those who endanger the 
health and safety of the American work- 
ing man. 

For American workers in intra-state 
commerce, it will provide, for the first 
time, federal help to the States to start 
and strenghten their own health and 
safety programs. These grants will assist 
the States to 

Develop plans to protect the worker. 

Collect information on occupational 
injuries and diseases. 

Set and enforce standards. 

Train inspectors and other needed ex- 
perts. 

CONCLUSION 

When Walt Whitman heard America 
singing a century ago, he heard that 
sound in workers at their jobs. 

Today that sound rings from thou- 
sands of factories and mills, work benches 
and assembly lines, stronger than ever 
before. 

Jobs are the measure of how far we 
have come, 

But it is right to measure a Nation’s 
efforts not only by what it has done, but 
by what remains to be done. 

In this message, I have outlined a 
series of proposals dealing with the task 
ahead—to give reality to the right to 
earn a living. 

These proposals deal with jobs. 

But their reach is far broader. 

The demand for more jobs is central 
to the expression of all our concerns and 
our aspirations—about cities, poverty, 
civil rights, and the improvement of 
men’s lives. 

I urge the Congress to give prompt and 
favorable consideration to the proposals 
in this message. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, January 23, 1968. 

The message was, without objection, 
referred by the Speaker pro tempore 
(Mr. Hays) to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and ordered to be printed. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MANPOWER 
MESSAGE 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
message which President Johnson has 
sent to the Congress on the subject of 
jobs, our Chief Executive has shown 
again not only a keen perception of the 
problem our Nation faces but has dis- 
played a dramatic sense of what is needed 
to provide a solution. 

The President’s proposal to form a 
partnership between Government and 
industry in training the hard-core un- 
employed, so that they will have the 
skills needed in our industrialized society, 
shows his keen appreciation of the part 
that should be played by the private 
sector and the public sector. 

His is a concept worthy of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. With 
his proposal that private industry pro- 
vide the training for those who need to 
learn new skills and his request that 
Government provide the money to sup- 
port this training, the President has 
shown a deep understanding of the way 
public and private effort can be com- 
bined. 

I think it is worthy of special note 
that the President’s program steers as 
far as possible from one of welfare hand- 
outs. His concept is that Government will 
enroll those who can use the training, 
that it will provide them and their fam- 
ilies with support during the training 
period and then will turn them over to 
private industry and its payrolls when 
the training period is completed. 

But the President’s humanitarian in- 
stincts do not permit him to wash his 
hands of the problem at the end of train- 
ing. He recognizes that some people will 
be slower to learn than others. There will 
be those, he notes, who will need extra 
training before they can compete in the 
world of jobs. Such persons will receive 
that extra training at the hands of pri- 
vate industry. When a company does pro- 
vide such additional instruction, the Goy- 
ernment will meet the costs and provide 
support for the man during that period. 

I applaud the President’s sincerity, his 
genuine devotion to human welfare, and 
his efforts to avoid “made work.” 

I am sure the House Committee on 
Education and Labor will give him any 
legislation he asks, as will the entire Con- 


gress. 

As I said last week, there inevitably 
will remain, especially in rural areas 
such as the mountain counties of eastern 
Kentucky which I represent, groups of 
men who will not be able, for various rea- 
sons, to acquire the skills modern indus- 
try requires. I feel sure it would not con- 
flict with the President’s sound program, 
if in due time, special provision is made 
for these men to engage in a type of 
public work under public supervision 
similar to the projects of the Roosevelt- 
era WPA. 

These men could build and repair 
minor roads which neither the counties 
nor States will construct. They could pro- 
vide flood protection by clearing debris 
out of streams. They could clean up city 
streets and alleys. They could take part 
in beautification programs on the 
grounds of public buildings. They could 
well form a supplement to the fine, 
imaginative program which the Presi- 
dent has presented to us. I mean a pro- 
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gram that the Government will be the 
employer of last resort, instead of push- 
ing this type of hard-core unemployed 
on relief. A program that is well planned, 
and furnishes the local government in- 
volved permanent improvements of a 
constructive type. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON THE 
RIGHT OF EVERY AMERICAN TO 
EARN A LIVING 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the mes- 
sage of the President to the Congress 
proposes the appropriation of $2.1 bil- 
lion to be expended in a nationwide pro- 
gram to help Americans who want to 
work get a job, to organize and admin- 
ister the Nation’s first comprehensive 
occupational health and safety program, 
and to protect the worker while he is on 
the job. The President has sounded a 
clarion call for the Congress to be about 
the business of improving the lot of our 
poor and the lives of those who have been 
unjustly deprived of equal opportunity in 
the Nation’s economy. 

In this program, the President strikes 
at the source of the unhappiness and 
poverty of thousands upon thousands of 
our citizens. I shall heartily and earnestly 
support the President’s program. I look 
forward to the accomplishment of the 
goal of putting 100,000 men and women 
on the job by 1969 and 500,000 by June 
1971. The President is right when he 
states: 

Our society as a whole will benefit when 
welfare recipients become taxpayers, and new 
job holders increase the Nation’s buying 
power. 


The second goal, announced in the 
message, is to protect every one of Amer- 
ica’s 75 million workers while they are 
on the job. And Congress can do this by 
enacting the proposed Occupational and 
Health Act of 1968. Mr. Speaker, I rec- 
ommend to my colleagues the enactment 
of the President’s proposals into law. By 
doing so, we will immeasurably con- 
tribute to the welfare of the people of the 
Nation. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON PRESENTS 
THE CORRECT CURE TO EASE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s manpower message to the Con- 
gress provides a comprehensive approach 
to many of the problems that cause per- 
sistent unemployment. The President has 
devoted a great amount of attention to 
preventive measures in the manpower 
area, and that is exactly what is needed. 
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I have a particular interest in the pres- 
ent and proposed efforts to provide job 
training and employment to those on the 
public welfare roles, particularly those 
1.2 million families who need help be- 
cause there are children to be cared for. 

As you know, Louisiana was a pioneer 
in the social welfare field, and its pres- 
ent program is one of the best in the 
Nation. And because we are aware of 
these problems in Louisiana, I think that 
self-help programs to take residents off 
the welfare rolls and put them on the 
payrolls are the only meaningful way to 
a productive life for these citizens. I am 
thinking of programs like the old com- 
munity work and training program under 
the Social Security Act; and the work- 
experience program under title V of the 
Economic Opportunity Act; and the work 
incentive program under social security 
which is now being put in operation by 
the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and their State counterparts. 

These citizens are going to get employ- 
ment or job training, or any kind of spe- 
cial help that will make them better able 
to get and keep jobs in private industry. 
The President’s proposal makes it pos- 
sible for a broad attack on the problems 
of the very poor, the people who most 
need our help. The job is big. The need is 
great. And the time is now. 

The proposals made by the President in 
his manpower message deserve our full 
and immediate support. I hope and ex- 
pect the 90th Congress to pass them 
promptly. 


THE PRESIDENT REMINDS THE 
COUNTRY OF ITS RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY FOR THE HEALTH AND 
SAFETY OF THE AMERICAN 
WORKER 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MINISH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted that President Johnson has 
focused new attention on health and 
safety protection measures for the Amer- 
ican workingman by proposing a new 
Occupational Health and Safety Act of 
1968. 

Those of us who have had experience 
in labor affairs know that the President 
is right when he calls on the Congress 
to act because each year 15,000 workers 
are killed on the job, 2 million are in- 
jured, 200 million man-days are lost, and 
$5 billion in wages are sacrificed. 

In my own State of New Jersey, worker 
health and safety have been key points 
in our legislative programs in recent 
years, and I am pleased that the Presi- 
dent has today reminded us of our na- 
tional responsibilities for workers. 

President Johnson reminds us that 50 
million workers in interstate commerce 
are now employed under health and 
safety laws some of which are 30 years 
old. Many workers are simply not cov- 
ered by any kind of health or safety law, 
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and I agree wholeheartedly with the 
President that this must be corrected. 

Our Government today supports medi- 
cal and health services for many groups 
of Americans—mothers and children, old 
people, people with heart disease, stroke, 
cancer, and mental problems, and the 
poor and unemployed. I think it is high 
time, as President Johnson has said, that 
we do more to protect the largest group 
of Americans who keep our country 
strong, productive, and free—the Amer- 
ican worker. 

I salute the President for this new 
effort to protect and help the men and 
women whose hearts and hands keep our 
prosperity strong. And I also urge every 
Congressman to respond with a strong 
yes to the Johnson program for jobs for 
the hard-core unemployed. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN HOLDING 
COMPANY AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1032 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 
H. Res. 1032 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 8696) 
to amend section 408 of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, to provide for the regula- 
tion of savings and loan holding companies 
and subsidiary companies. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed two hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. It shall be in order 
to consider the substitute amendment rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency now in the bill and such sub- 
stitute for the purpose of amendment shall 
be considered under the five-minute rule as 
an original bill. At the conclusion of such 
consideration the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and any 
member may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any of the amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole to the bill 
or committee substitute. The previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. After the passage of H.R. 8696, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency shall 
be discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill S. 1542, and it shall then be in 
order in the House to move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of said Senate bill 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 8696 as passed by the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Sisk] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SmirH] pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1032 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
8696 to amend section 408 of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, to provide for 
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the regulation of savings and loan hold- 
ing companies and subsidiary companies. 
The resolution also provides that it shall 
be in order to consider the committee 
substitute as an original bill for the pur- 
pose of amendment; that, after passage 
of H.R. 8696, the Committee on Banking 
and Currency shall be discharged from 
further consideration of S. 1542, and it 
shall be in order to move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and amend the 
Senate bill with the House-passed 
language. 

The purpose of H.R. 8696 is to provide 
a comprehensive statutory framework for 
the registration, examination, and regu- 
lation of holding companies controlling 
one or more savings and loan associa- 
tions, the accounts of which are insured 
by an agency of the Federal Government, 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

Holding companies controlling more 
than one insured association may not 
commence nor continue after 2 years, or 
for more than 180 days after becoming a 
savings and loan holding company, 
whichever is later, any activity not speci- 
fied in the act unless permitted by the 
Corporation by specific approval or by 
general regulation. Thus, holding com- 
pany interests involving unrelated activi- 
ties must be divested within the time 
allotted in the act. 

Prohibition against purchases or guar- 
antees of holding company securities by 
insured subsidiaries is continued. 

The present freeze on expansion of 
holding companies would be removed. 
The act contains specific statutory 
standards applicable to agency approval 
of acquisitions, however. 

Acquisitions involving interstate hold- 
ing company acquisitions are prohibited 
where the result would otherwise be a 
multiple savings and loan holding com- 
pany. However, existing multiple hold- 
ing companies would be permitted to 
retain their out-of-State insured asso- 
ciations. 

The prohibitions against unrelated ac- 
tivities by holding companies, the limi- 
tations upon acquisitions of insured 
associations, and the limitations on hold- 
ing company debt structure would not 
apply to holding companies acquiring 
control of an insured institution or of a 
savings and loan holding company, pur- 
suant to a pledge or hypothecation to 
secure a loan. However, such control 
may not be retained for more than 1 
year without Corporation approval. Ex- 
tensions up to an additional 3 years may 
be permitted. 

With respect to holding company debt 
structure, prior written approval of the 
Corporation is required with respect to 
the incurrence or renewal of holding 
company debt except with respect to 
diversified savings and loan holding 
companies, or debt aggregating along 
with outstanding indebtedness not more 
than 15 percent of the holding com- 
pany’s consolidated net worth. 

The purpose of the debt control pro- 
visions is to avert a topheavy holding 
company debt structure causing pres- 
sure upon insured associations to maxi- 
mize earnings and dividends to meet the 
parent’s debt service. 
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Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1032 in order that H.R. 
8696 may be considered. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is 
to further regulate the operations of 
the holding companies which control 
capital stock savings and loan associa- 
tions. Any savings and loan association 
whose accounts are insured by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration is covered by the proposed legis- 
lation. 

Current law makes it unlawful for any 
holding company to “acquire control of 
more than one insured institution or to 
acquire control of an insured institution 
when it holds the control of any other 
insured institution.” 

The bill will tighten up and further re- 
strict holding company acquisitions and 
require divestiture of some unrelated but 
legal business activities. 

Under H.R. 8696, a holding company 
controlling more than one insured asso- 
ciation may not continue for more than 
2 additional years, nor commence any 
activity not specified in the act unless 
granted specific permission by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration. This will actually be a forced 
divestiture within the 2-year period of 
activities which until passage of the act 
were permitted. Any unrelated activities 
will have to be sold or terminated; only 
those which are incident to the opera- 
tion of savings and loan association will 
be permitted. 

The bill continues the prohibition 
against further expansion of existing 
holding companies or the creation of new 
ones. 

Limitations are placed upon the incur- 
ing or renewing of holding company debt 
structure. Prior written approval by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation is required to incur or renew 
company debt above 15 percent of the 
holding company’s consolidated net 
worth. This provision has been inserted 
to avert a heavy holding company debt 
structure causing pressure upon its sav- 
ings and loan association to maximize 
earnings to meet its parent’s debt re- 
quirements. 

The bill provides criminal penalties: 

First. For a company, any violation 
may result in a fine of up to $1,000 per 
day as long as the violation continues; 
and 

Second. For an individual, a violation 
can result in a fine of up to $10,000, 1 
year imprisonment, or both. 

Judicial review is provided, as usual, 
not to the merits of any administrative 
decision, but only to its procedural cor- 
rectness. 

Minority views have been filed by 12 
members. They generally support the 
aims of the bill but point to several sec- 
tions which they want amended. 

They point out that the definition of 
debt in the bill will give the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
very broad powers—too broad, they be- 
lieve—over corporate-management de- 
cisions. This control factor is only to 
become effective when debt exceeds 15 
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percent of the consolidated net worth 
of the holding company—a fact the pro- 
ponents of the legislation believe pro- 
vides an effective exemption for most 
companies. 

The issue of forced divestiture is also 
raised by these members. They believe 
it is wrong to force a divestiture upon a 
company by what amounts to an ex post 
facto law. They suggest that a grand- 
father clause should be added. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
is a substitute for the original bill, the 
rule reflects this fact by providing for 
the substitute to be considered as an 
original bill for amendment. 

There is no statement of any addi- 
tional cost, nor are any agency views 
included in the report. 

a Speaker, I urge adoption of the 

e. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LATTA]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I do not in- 
tend to oppose the adoption of this rule to 
H.R. 8696. I do want to bring up a couple 
of matters that have come to my atten- 
tion since this bill was considered before 
the Committee on Rules. 

I am wondering whether or not H.R. 
8696 as it stands and, perhaps, as it might 
be amended in this body, would bring 
about the recommendations made by the 
President of the United States on Janu- 
ary 26, 1967. 

The President in his Economic Report 
of January 26, 1967, renewed the recom- 
mendations made in his 1966 Economic 
Report for stronger regulations for sav- 
ings and loan holding companies. 

Mr. Speaker, the question that I raise— 
and the question which I hope will be de- 
bated during the time this bill is being 
considered today—is whether or not this 
bill will accomplish better regulation of 
savings and loan holding companies, es- 
pecially if the amendments that I under- 
stand are going to be proposed are 
adopted. 

Several weakening or liberalizing 
amendments have already been adopted. 
Six major amendments were adopted in 
the other body including, first, savings 
and loan holding companies would be 
permitted to acquire additional insured 
associations with prior approval of the 
FSLIC; second, the control percentage 
figure would be increased from more 
than 10 percent to more than 25 percent 
of the voting shares of an insured associ- 
ation; third, limited duration family- 
type trusts would be exempted from cov- 
erage as savings and loan holding com- 
panies. House Banking and Currency 
Committee exempting only such family- 
type trusts as are in existence on June 26, 
1967, or are testamentary trusts created 
after that date; fourth, savings and loan 
holding companies owning only one in- 
sured association will be exempted from 
the prohibitions against unrelated activi- 
ties; fifth, existing interstate holding 
companies would be permitted to retain 
out-of-State subsidiary insured associa- 
tions acquired prior to the enactment of 
the bill; sixth, savings and loan holding 
companies engaged predominantly in 
nonsavings and loan business would be 
exempted from the debt limitations of 
subsection (g) of the bill. 
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Mr. Speaker, additional major amend- 
ments were adopted by the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, to wit, 
the requirement that any company—not 
a savings and loan holding company— 
obtain prior approval of the FSLIC be- 
fore acquiring control of one or more in- 
sured associations would be amended to 
exclude situations where, first, control 
is changed under the terms of a testa- 
mentary trust exempt from coverage as 
a savings and loan holding company, or 
(b) control is vested in a newly formed 
holding company established by an ex- 
isting control group which would remain 
in control of the holding company. Sec- 
ond, the ceiling on holding company debt 
that could be incurred without FSLIC 
approval would be increased from 5 per- 
cent to 15 percent of consolidated net 
worth. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to read a 
couple of telegrams which I have just 
received, one from Mr. Raymond P. Day, 
superintendent, Division of Building and 
Loan Association of the State of Ohio, 
which reads as follows: 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
January 22, 1968. 
Hon, DELBERT L. LATTA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As supervisor of Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions in Ohio I am gratified that H.R. 8696 
Savings and Loan Holding Company Bill is 
now before the House and urge its support 
as reported by the committee and I urge also 
rejection on amendments that would cur- 
tail the Federal Home Loan Bank Board's 
authority to cope with the problem of ex- 
cessive holding company debt. 

RAYMOND P. DAY. 


Also, I would like to read another tele- 
gram which I have just received from 
Mr. Hylas A. Hilliard, secretary to the 
board; and from Mr. William S. Guthrie, 
chairman of the board and president of 
the Buckeye Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation, which reads as follows: 


CoLuMsBus, OHIO, 
January 23, 1968. 
Hon. DELBERT L. LATTA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge that you oppose any amend- 
ment to H.R. 8696 Savings and Loan Holding 
Company bill that would further weaken 
this important legislation, Particularly urge 
your vigorous opposition to the proposed 
amendment that would narrow the board’s 
authority to cope with the problem of exces- 
sive holding company debt. We both there- 
fore urge your support of section (G) as 
reported by the full committee. 


Mr. Speaker, I have another telegram 
from a long list of signers, the list which 
I shall not read, but the context of the 
telegram is as follows: 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
January 22, 1968. 
Hon. DELBERT L. LATTA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As members of the Board of Directors of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of Cincinnati, 
and thus to a large degree responsible for 
the soundness of the Savings and Loan As- 
sociations of this district, we are grateful 
that H.R. 8696, the savings and loan hold- 
ing company bill, will be before the House 
on Tuesday, January 23. We strongly urge 
its passage without any weakening amend- 
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ments. We especially urge your strong op- 
position to the proposed amendment that 
would narrow the ability of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to cope with the 
problem of excessive Holding Company Debt. 
Thus, we make the plea that you support 
section (g) as reported by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

Thomas P. Ballou, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, First Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, Tullahoma, Tenn.; Clar- 
ence P. Bryan, President, the Cuyahoga 
Savings Association, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Ovid Corsates, President, Cleveland 
Federal Savings & Loan Association of 
Cuyahoga County, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Richard E. Guggenheim, Vice Presi- 
dent, U.S. Shoe Corp., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; George W. Gartha, President, 
the Citizens Home & Savings Associa- 
tion of Lorain, Ohio; William M. 
Laufenburg, President, Greater Louis- 
ville First Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation, Louisville, Ky.; Dr. Athens 
C. Pullias, President, David Lipscomb 
College, Nashville, Tenn.; William S. 
Guthrie, President, Buckeye Federal 
Savings & Loan Association, Columbus, 
Ohio; Charles B. Hazlett, President, 
Evans Savings Association, Akron, 
Ohio; Roger J. McGurk, Executive 
Vice President, First Federal Savings 
& Loan Association, Lexington, Ky.; 
Otwell C. Rankin, Rouse, Rankin, 
Bramel & Mellott, Covington, Ky.; 
Charles R. Sherman, President, Leader 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Charles W. Reusing, 
President, Cincinnati Federal Savings 
& Loan Association, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of this rule, 
and in support of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the Honorable John E. 
Horne, Chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, is a constituent of 
mine, and is one of the best Government 
officials that I know of. 

I am supporting this bil—H.R. 8696— 
and would like to read a letter, dated 
January 19, 1968, which I received from 
Mr. Horne, explaining this bill: 

FEDERAL Home LOAN BANK BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., January 19, 1968. 
Hon. GEORGE W. ANDREWS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Yesterday the House 
Rules Committee by voice vote granted a 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 8696, the 
savings and loan holding company bill, It is 
expected that the bill will be taken up on the 
Floor on Tuesday, January 23, 1968. 

By a 30 to 1 vote the House Banking and 
Currency Committee reported the bill last 
November 27th, just a few days before Con- 
gress adjourned. And it will interest you to 
know that a similar but stronger bill (S. 
1542) was reported unanimously by the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee on 
June 23, 1967, and passed the Senate by voice 
vote on June 26, 1967. 

As the proposed legislation and Congres- 
sional action pertaining thereto make clear, 
there is no intention to prevent the proper 
functioning of savings and loan holding com- 
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panies. The legislation is intended to prevent 
those unsound practices that jeopardize not 
only subsidiary associations of the holding 
companies but the industry as a whole. 

Understandably members of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee and of 
the Rules Committee have already been sup- 
plied certain information in their considera- 
tion of the proposed legislation. With the 
thought that it would be helpful to the other 
Members to have information on the bill, I 
am forwarding the following enclosures: 

A—List of the States in which holding 
companies are located. 

Even though holding companies operate in 
only eleven (11) States, unsound operations 
in that sector of the industry adversely af- 
fect the remainder of the industry every- 
where. 

B—Some facts about the operations of 
many savings and loan holding companies 
that show the undue risks they are imposing 
on the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation (the Agency that insures ac- 
counts in savings and loan associations) with 
resultant jeopardy to the welfare of the pub- 
lic and to the industry itself. 

C—A contrast between the overwhelming 
support for H.R. 8696 and the group, small in 
number but powerful in resources, that op- 
pose it. 

D—Some recent editorials and articles that 
point up the growing concern of the public 
about the unsound practices of savings and 
loan holding companies. 

Despite the broadly based support be- 
hind H.R. 8696 in the form worked out in 
Committee, and the unmistakeable signs 
that the need for remedial legislation is al- 
ready pressing, it appears that a few hold- 
ing companies may strive to undermine 
some portions of the bill by having offered 
on the Floor certain amendments rejected 
in Committee. In particular, amendments 
may be offered to narrow the reach of the 
sections dealing with the problem of ex- 
cessive holding company debt—section 
(g) —and to absolve all existing multiple 
holding companies from the ban on engag- 
ing in unrelated and possibly conflicting 
activities that is contained in section (c). 

Both the Senate and the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, after detailed 
presentation of the nature of these problems 
and their consequences, concluded that the 
sections referred to were needed and desir- 
able safeguards. The Board believes that to 
dilute further the protection that the bill 
would afford to the interests of the millions 
of small savers in insured associations would 
be most unwise, and urges that any such 
special amendments on behalf of individual 
holding companies be defeated. 

Consequently I respectfully urge that you 
oppose such amendments if offered, and any 
others that would weaken the bill and thus 
permit holding companies to operate in a 
manner injurious to the remaining 88 per- 
cent of the industry. 

Finally, I want to assure you that it is the 
Board’s sincere and carefully arrived-at con- 
clusion that legislation such as that em- 
bodied in H.R. 8696 is imperative if the 
public interest and indeed the savings and 
loan industry itself is to be given adequate 
protection. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN E. HORNE, 
Chairman. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
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of the bill (H.R. 8696) to amend section 
408 of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, to provide for the regulation 
of savings and loan holding companies 
and subsidiary companies. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hays). The question is on the motion of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 8696, with Mr. 
Roprno in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman], 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Wm- 
NALL] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chairman recognizes the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, H.R. 8696, the 
Savings and Loan Holding Company 
Amendment of 1967, has been care- 
fully considered by your committee, 
and I can truthfully say—and I be- 
lieve every member of our committee 
can truthfully say—that this bill was 
very carefully considered. 

Every amendment that was suggested 
was debated as long as members wanted 
to debate it, and then we not only had 
a vote, but we had a record vote on 
every major amendment. 

It required days, in fact, the executive 
session went into weeks. I believe that 
we have done as well as our committee 
can do on a bill of this type. I believe we 
have done as well as any committee of 
the Congress could do, because careful 
consideration was given on every point 
and every figure. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am very proud 
of the fact that the bill was reported 
out by a vote of 30 to 1—and, inciden- 
tally, I do not believe that member will 
vote against this bill. 

This is a good bill. It is in the public 
interest. It is intended to help people 
who want to own homes and the home- 
owners, the thrifty and the savers. 

The Government has an interest in 
the savings and loan associations. The 
Congress created them way back in the 
early part of the depression. They have 
done a wonderful job. They have caused 
millions of people to invest their savings 
and receive a fair interest rate for their 
savings and these savings were invested 
and were used for the purchase of homes 
on long terms and low rates of interest. 

We would not have a situation as 
favorable—although it is not too favor- 
able—on the homes today that can be 
occupied by families were it not for the 
fine services rendered by the savings and 
loan associations. They are locally 
owned. They are locally owned by small 
people. They are administered in the 
public interest. Their institutions are 
looked upon with great favor by the local 
communities and we are all very proud 
of them. 
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In comparison with other financial in- 
stitutions they are at somewhat of a dis- 
advantage. Notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages and the hardships caused 
by these disadvantages they have gone 
forward and helped to build America. 

You know out in California they have 
done a magnificent job in particular. 
Were it not for the fact that you had 
a savings and loans out there, Cali- 
fornia in my opinion would not be the 
largest in population today and it would 
not be the great State that it is. 

The savings and loans have done as 
much in the way of contributing to the 
growth and welfare of that State and all 
the Nation as any other financial institu- 
tion. We are not aiming this bill at 
California. It is true that some of the 
holding companies that are affected by 
it are domiciled in the great State of 
California. But we do not have in mind 
doing anything against California at all. 
We have in mind promoting the general 
welfare, serving the public interest, and 
making sure that the investors are ade- 
quately protected—and making sure 
that the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
has authority and jurisdiction to prop- 
erly and adequately supervise the hun- 
dreds and thousands of savings and 
loans that have about $150 billion in 
the money of savers. 

One can hardly conceive of a financial 
institution going so far so fast and so 
rapidly and serving the public interest 
in a more genuine helpful and construc- 
tive way than the savings and loans have 
during the last 25 or 30 years. 

The bill was reported to the House, as 
I stated, by a vote of 30 yeas and 1 nay 
on November 27, 1967. 

After hearings in August, and ex- 
tended consideration thereafter, the bill, 
S. 1542, for which we hope to have our 
bill substituted, all after the enacting 
clause thereof, so it can go back to the 
Senate and so that there will be no un- 
usual delay. 

It is the Senate counterpart bill to 
this one and also has been the subject 
of extensive testimony in the Senate 
where 3 days’ hearings were held in 
June 1967. The bill, S. 1542, passed the 
Senate practically without objection— 
if there was an objection—and I doubt 
that there was—by voice vote on June 
26, 1967. 

The rapid growth of holding companies 
in the fifties resulted in the enactment in 
1959 of the Spence Act, which is the 
existing law on savings and loans and 
holding companies. 

The stated purpose of the act is to pro- 
mote and preserve local management of 
savings and loan associations and by pro- 
tecting them against encroachment by 
holding companies. 

The act prohibits the expansion of 
holding companies by the acquisition of 
additional insured associations although 
new holding companies may be formed to 
control one association. 

It also prohibits certain transactions 
between subsidiary insured associations 
and the parent holding company or its 
other subsidiaries which are unduly 
likely to be detrimental to the associa- 
tion. 

Essentially these prohibited transac- 
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tions involved the purchase by an in- 
sured association of a security or evi- 
dence of indebtedness of its parent com- 
pany or other subsidiary of such parent 
or the extension of credit to the holding 
company or its other subsidiaries, 

The Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation provides for the insur- 
ance of all the investments made in sav- 
ings and loans. Contrary to the way it is 
done in commercial banks, commercial 
banks receive deposits. Savings and loans 
do not receive deposits. They receive in- 
vestments, and on these investments a 
person making the investment gets a re- 
turn for his money. 

On a Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation investment account 
up to $15,000 is insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
in the same way and manner that the 
deposit accounts in commercial banks 
are insured up to $15,000 by the FDIC, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. Each one is amply secured by re- 
serves. In fact, I will say here what I said 
way back when we first had the FDIC 
measure before the Congress. At one time 
when the Congress was about to close 
many of us felt very strongly about the 
FDIC. We wanted to guarantee bank de- 
posits. So many of us signed a petition 
here at the end of the session demanding 
that we pass the FDIC bill, or at least a 
temporary measure, and we postponed 
the adjournment of Congress and passed 
that temporary measure. 

There was a strong feeling for it. Peo- 
ple wanted it done. It was in the public 
interest. 

From that, of course, the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan came along, a separate 
financial organization and. association 
entirely, but patterned after the FDIC, 
and the investment accounts in the sav- 
ings and loans were likewise guaranteed. 

What I am about to say I do not think 
has been said much. But I would like to 
point out that the fund is ample for 
the reason that the banks have a right 
to call on the Treasury for $3 billion in 
the event of trouble and use that $3 bil- 
lion for the purpose of making the banks 
in a more solvent condition and remove 
the trouble. If the Treasury is called upon 
for that $3 billion, the Treasury cannot 
refuse. The Treasury can only talk terms 
of repayment and the interest payment. 
It cannot refuse the call for $3 billion. 

The Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation has a similar draw on 
the Treasury but in a far lesser amount. 
The truth is that the Government of the 
United States is morally obligated to 
support these promises. That is my be- 
lief, and I was here when each one of 
those measures was started, when it was 
discussed, and when it was finally en- 
acted into law. I know that other people 
who were there at that time hold that 
firm belief now. So if you have your de- 
posit insured in a savings and loan, you 
are just as secure as if you had your de- 
posit secured in a commercial bank. 
There is no difference. One is just as safe 
as the other. 

Without taking too much of your 
time—I know we have had a lot in the 
Record lately about this bill—I will in- 
vite your attention to the report filed by 
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the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency on December 6. 

That report goes into the background 
of the legislation, it goes into the amend- 
ments that were proposed by the minor- 
ity, and discusses them fully and freely. 


HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATION 


The rapid growth of holding compa- 
nies in the 1950’s resulted in the enact- 
ment in 1959 of the Spence Act, the 
existing law on savings and loan holding 
companies. The stated purpose of the act 
is to promote and preserve local manage- 
ment of savings and loan associations by 
protecting them against encroachment 
by holding companies. The act prohibits 
the expansion of holding companies by 
the acquisition of additional insured as- 
sociations, although new holding com- 
panies may be formed to control one 
association. It also prohibits certain 
transactions, between a subsidiary in- 
sured association and the parent holding 
company or its other subsidiaries, which 
are unduly likely to be detrimental to the 
association. Essentially, these prohibited 
transactions involve the purchase by an 
insured association of a security or evi- 
dence of indebtedness of its parent com- 
pany or other subsidiaries of such parent, 
or the extension of credit to the holding 
company or its other subsidiaries. 

The Spence Act was regarded as, in 
some respects, a temporary measure until 
the Congress could evolve a permanent 
policy on savings and loan holding com- 
panies. The legislation directed the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board to conduct 
a survey of all savings and loan holding 
companies and to report to the Congress 
on the need for and feasibility of addi- 
tional legislation in the holding company 
area. The Board subsequently reported 
to the Congress and made a number of 
legislative recommendations. 

The President, in his Economic Report 
for 1966 and 1967, urged the enactment 
of stronger regulation of savings and loan 
holding companies, Early in the last ses- 
sion, Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Chairman John E. Horne transmitted a 
draft bill with advice from the Bureau of 
the Budget that enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation would be in accord with 
the program of the President. The bill, 
which I introduced as H.R. 8696, em- 
bodies the recommendations of the ad- 
ministration for enactment of a compre- 
hensive statutory framework for holding 
companies as contemplated by the 
Spence Act. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


Although the Spence Act placed some 
restraint upon the growth of a holding 
company once formed, in that it could 
not acquire additional insured associa- 
tions, it can hardly be said to have suc- 
ceeded in preventing further encroach- 
ment by holding companies in the 
savings and loan field. In fact, the rate 
of growth of holding company control 
during the past 8 years has been rapid. 
During that period, the number of in- 
sured associations controlled by holding 
companies increased by 44 percent and 
the percentage of total savings and loan 
assets held by holding company con- 
trolled associations increased from 7 per- 
cent to over 12 percent of the assets of 
the entire industry. In dollar terms, the 
assets of holding company associations 
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increased from $4.25 billion to over $16 
billion. It is important to note here that 
as the holding companies have grown in 
assets so have the problems in connec- 
tion with their operations and the 
Board’s lack of authority to supervise 
them. If for no other reason, such an 
important segment of the Nation’s finan- 
cial structure warrants attention and 
careful regulation—not to prevent sound 
growth and development, but better to 
insure attainment of the twin industry 
goals of encouraging thrift and provid- 
ing a sound and economical source of 
residential financing. 

From Chairman Horne’s testimony and 
supplemental data furnished to the com- 
mittee by the Board, it is evident that 
the Board has reached the conclusion 
that holding company operations have 
come to pose an undue risk to the safety 
and soundness of the savings and loan 
industry. Chairman Horne testified that 
at the end of 1966, there were 28 asso- 
ciations with $2.3 billion in assets that 
the Board ranked in the category of the 
more serious problem cases. Holding 
company controlled associations, al- 
though possessing only 12% percent of 
the assets of the industry as a whole, ac- 
counted for more than 63 percent of the 
assets of the most serious problem group. 

Another significant measure of the na- 
ture of holding company operation is re- 
flected by various performance indi- 
cators. Information supplied by the 
Board discloses that in 1966 holding 
company associations had a level of as- 
sets of substandard quality almost three 
times as high as the rest of the industry, 
had significantly lower levels of liquidity, 
and had a foreclosure rate over three 
times as high as the rest of the industry. 

Chairman Horne also cited a number 
of instances where holding companies 
have caused subsidiary associations to 
engage in transactions which are not in 
their own best interest or that of the sav- 
ings account holders. Public policy might 
be indifferent to the holding company’s 
manner of operation if the subsidiary 
associations were not vested with a pub- 
lic purpose. Savings and loan associations 
represent a vital element in our econ- 
omy; they provide a safe and sound 
method for millions of our citizens, and 
they provide a greatly needed source of 
funds for the mortgage market. The Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration becomes immediately liable to pay 
account holders whenever a sayings and 
loan association becomes insolvent and 
goes into receivership. The committee is 
informed that there exist today several 
holding company systems, whose com- 
bined association assets exceed the funds 
in the Insurance Corporation, which are 
so strained by operating losses and exces- 
sive debt that their long-run existence 
and viability are put in question. The po- 
tential risk to the insurance funds result- 
ing from holding company operations has 
assumed such dimensions that the public 
interest requires that the regulatory au- 
thority embodied in H.R. 8696 be 
promptly enacted. 

WHAT THE BILL WOULD DO 

Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the 
Members I will summarize briefly the 
principal provisions of the bill. 

H.R. 8696, as amended by the commit- 
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tee, would provide a comprehensive stat- 
utory framework for the registration, ex- 
amination and regulation of savings and 
loan holding companies controlling one 
or more insured institutions. Control 
would be deemed to exist whenever a 
company owns or controls more than 25 
percent of the voting shares of an in- 
sured association, or whenever the In- 
surance Corporation determines that 
actual control exists as a matter of fact. 
Your committee adopted an amendment 
which would include general partner- 
ships within the definition of “company.” 
However, personal trusts of limited dura- 
tion would be excluded from coverage as 
savings and loan holding companies if 
the trust is in existence on June 26, 1967, 
the date S. 1542 passed the Senate, or is 
a so-called family type testamentary 
trust created after that date. 

Holding companies would be required 
to register with the Insurance Corpora- 
tion, file periodic reports and to be sub- 
ject to examination by the Corporation. 

The bill would require multiple hold- 
ing companies which control more than 
one insured association to divest them- 
selves of activities unrelated to the sav- 
ings and loan business. This provision is 
similar to the policy expressed in the 
Bank Holding Company Act, namely that 
a holding company should not be per- 
mitted to extend its banking interests 
while simultaneously carrying on other 
businesses under common management 
and control. The self-interest of the 
holding company may not always be 
identical to the best interest or financial 
well-being of a single subsidiary. If the 
nonsavings and loan segment of a hold- 
ing company’s operation were to suffer 
financial reverses, this could cause—and 
experience has shown that it has 
caused—the parent holding company to 
exert greater pressures on the sayings 
and loan to undertake riskier loans in 
the hopes of increased earnings and 
higher dividends. The premise of the ban 
on unrelated activities is that if a sav- 
ings and loan holding company is that 
and that alone, then the interests of its 
savings and loan subsidiary will be para- 
mount in the holding company’s deci- 
sions. Therefore, your committee recom- 
mends that the potential growth of such 
conflicts of interest be checked by re- 
quiring all multiple holding companies 
to divest themselves of unrelated activi- 
ties. 

The bill would also tighten up several 
loopholes in the Spence Act prohibitions 
on “self-dealing” transactions between 
a controlled savings and loan association 
and its parent holding company or its 
affiliates. However, most nonlending 
transactions would require Corporation 
approval only where the aggregate con- 
sideration involved in any 12-month pe- 
riod exceeds the lesser of $100,000 or one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the association's 
total assets at the end of the preceding 
fiscal year. These provisions are intended 
to limit the opportunity for self-dealing 
to the detriment of the association while, 
at the same time, allowing for a variety 
of minor transactions between the sub- 
sidiary associations and their holding 
companies and affiliates, before the ap- 
proval requirements come into play. 

The Spence Act “freeze” on expansion 
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of holding companies would be removed. 
H.R. 8696, as introduced, would have 
continued the flat prohibition against 
further expansion of existing holding 
companies or the creation of new mul- 
tiple holding companies through acquisi- 
tions or mergers. However, your commit- 
tee believes that the additional safe- 
guards provided by the bill, including 
the requirement that holding companies 
register with and be subject to examina- 
tion by the Insurance Corporation, jus- 
tifies removing this absolute ban. How- 
ever, acquisitions through either pur- 
chase or merger would require prior 
Corporation approval. The Corporation 
would apply the identical standards in 
passing upon such acquisitions or 
mergers as are contained in the Bank 
Holding Company Act and the Bank 
Merger Act. 

Under S. 1542, prior Corporation ap- 
proval would be required as a condition 
for the acquisition of control of one or 
more insured institutions by any com- 
pany. Your committee would amend this 
provision so that such approval would 
not be required where control would 
change under the terms of a testamen- 
tary trust which is exempt from coverage 
as a savings and loan holding company, 
or where control is vested in a company 
established by an existing control group 
which will remain in control of the com- 
pany following the reorganization in 
form. 

Acquisitions involving the creation of 
new interstate holding companies are 
prohibited. However, existing interstate 
holding companies would be permitted to 
retain their out of principal State in- 
sured associations. 

The bill also provides for advance 
notification to the Insurance Corpora- 
tion of the payment of a dividend by the 
subsidiary association to its parent. If 
the association’s condition should be im- 
paired or the payment of the dividend 
unsound, the notice would enable the 
Insurance Corporation to take steps to 
prevent the payment and to protect the 
association from the demands of its 
parent. 

Finally, the bill provides the Insur- 
ance Corporation with authority to ex- 
ercise control over holding company debt. 
S. 1542 prohibits the incurrence or re- 
newal of any holding company debt with- 
out the prior approval of the Corporation, 
except with respect to holding compa- 
nies engaged primarily in nonsavings and 
loan activities—‘diversified” holding 
companies—and short-term debt aggre- 
gating not more than 5 percent of con- 
solidated net worth. Your committee rec- 
ommends, however, that no distinction 
be made between long- and short-term 
debt, and that Corporation approval be 
required only when holding company 
system debt aggregates more than 15 
percent of holding company consolidated 
net worth. 

While exempt from direct control over 
debt structure, diversified holding com- 
panies must pass an earnings test. So 
long as the income from its nonsavings 
and loan activities is at least twice the 
amount needed to service the holding 
company’s debt, the diversified holding 
company would be exempt from any re- 
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strictions. Otherwise, the diversified 
holding company could not take divi- 
dends from a subsidiary insured institu- 
tion that were objected to by the Cor- 
poration as a capital depletion that 
was injurious to the association in the 
light of its financial condition. 

The purpose of the debt control pro- 
vision is, of course, to avert a top-heavy 
pressure upon insured associations to 
take imprudent risks in an attempt to 
obtain the required earnings and divi- 
dends to meet the parents’ debt service 
needs. Chairman John Horne testified 
that holding company debt has in cer- 
tain cases caused such a course to be 
followed with resulting damage to the 
insured association. 

In recommending legislation to pro- 
vide additional control over holding 
companies, the committee does not mean 
to imply that holding companies in the 
savings and loan field are necessarily 
evil in themselves. Indeed, there are 
holding companies that by any reason- 
able standards are clearly prudently run 
and ably managed. Nevertheless, the 
committee is convinced that experience 
has demonstrated the need for and de- 
sirability of additional regulatory author- 
ity in this field. I believe your commit- 
tee, after hearing all points of view and 
making a number of accommodations 
and changes, has recommended to the 
Members a reasonable and constructive 
bill which would provide the Board with 
the authority it needs to safeguard this 
rapidly growing form of corporate own- 
ership. At the same time, it provides the 
industry with the flexibility it needs to 
continue to serve the needs of the Amer- 
ican public. I believe this is a reasonable 
bill and urge that it be adopted by the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take further 
time, because other Members are going 
to take some time, but I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time at this point and yield 
now to the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WIDNALL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas consumed 13 minutes. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WINALL] is recognized. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, existing savings and 
loan holding company law is essential- 
ly a stopgap measure. It imposes a freeze 
on holding company expansion and pro- 
hibits upstream and cross-stream lend- 
ing operations between underlying as- 
sociation affiliates and the holding com- 
pany. It does not prohibit formation of a 
holding company providing it controls 
only one savings and loan association. 

The pending bill takes a different ap- 
proach to that of existing law. The bill 
would require savings and loan holding 
companies to register with the Board, 
submit reports, and be supervised by the 
Board. It also prohibits upstream fi- 
nancial transactions between the under- 
lying association and the holding com- 
pany, and the Board would be given 
dividend control authority over payment 
to the holding companies. Holding com- 
panies would be permitted to expand 
with the approval of the Home Loan 
Bank Board. There is general agreement 
on these provisions of the pending bill. 
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However, in the control provisions 
which the Board seeks, the Board was not 
modest in the authorities requested. It 
applied the principle of legislative over- 
kill in the powers it sought. It is these 
proposals which have brought contro- 
versy into the legislation. 

One of the most controversial of these 
legislative overkill provisions is the au- 
thority the Board sought to control hold- 
ing company indebtedness. The original 
Board proposal was so broad as to con- 
stitute virtual Board control over hold- 
ing company indebtedness. The Senate in 
acting on the measure modified that pro- 
vision of the bill and further modifica- 
tion is made in the House reported bill. 
Under the bill, as reported, Board ap- 
proval is not required for holding com- 
pany debt that does not exceed 15 percent 
of the consolidated net worth of the hold- 
ing company. However, the power is far 
broader than appears to be the case. 

This broadened power comes through 
the definition of debt security which is 
found in subsection (g) (5) of the bill. 
Here is the text of that paragraph: 

(5) As used in this subsection, the term 
“debt security” includes any note, draft, 
bond, debenture, certificate of indebtedness, 
or any other instrument commonly used as 
evidence of indebtedness or any contract or 
agreement under the terms of which any 
party becomes, or may become, primarily or 
contingently liable for the payment of money, 
either in the present or at a future date. 


The first half of that definition— 
namely, that the term “debt security” in- 
cludes any note, draft, bond, debenture, 
certificate of indebtedness, or any other 
instrument commonly used as evidence of 
indebtedness—is indeed a broad defini- 
tion of a “debt security.” Particularly 
would this be true if the word “com- 
monly” was omitted from the phrase “or 
any other instrument commonly used as 
evidence of indebtedness.” There then 
would be provided an all-embracive defi- 
nition of the term “debt security” which 
would arm the Board with all the au- 
thority it would need, or should have, if 
in fact debt control was what the Board 
was actually seeking. 

But look at the last half of the defini- 
tion of “debt security.” This makes the 
term “debt security” also include “any 
contract or agreement under the terms 
of which any party becomes, or may be- 
come, primarily or contingently liable for 
payment of money, either in the present 
or at a future date.” 

Including any contract for the pay- 
ment of money in the definition of “debt 
security,” of course, covers the whole 
gamut of operating contracts that a hold- 
ing company might use in carrying on 
its business. These would include man- 
agement salary contracts, lease of a 
building, advertising contracts, hazard 
insurance contracts, audit contract ex- 
penses, contracted property management 
expenses, and all other operating ex- 
penses subject to contract. 

In short, if the Board chose to do so, 
this broad, “debt security” definition 
would enable the Board to usurp the 
functions of management and actually 
control operating expenses, including— 
and this is extremely important—officer 
salaries, of a savings and loan holding 
company. 
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When the bill is read for amendment 
I propose to strike out that paragraph 
and amend it to read as follows: 

(5) As used in this subsection, the term 
“debt security” includes any note, draft, 
bond, debenture, certificate of indebtedness, 
or any instrument used as evidence of in- 
debtedness. 


Subsection (g) of the bill is entitled 
“Holding Company Indebtedness” and as 
previously noted it gives the Board au- 
thority to control holding company in- 
debtedness above 15 percent of consoli- 
dated net worth. The definition of debt 
security should be amended as I have 
suggested to make the definition consist- 
ent with the debt control the Board 
sought. The basic characteristic of debt 
is that it requires repayment. This is not 
true of “every contract for the payment 
of money” where such contracts call for 
payment of money for services. It tor- 
tures the concept of debt to include with- 
in the definition of debt security, con- 
tracts for the payment of services under 
which it was never intended that there 
be any repayment and none will ever be 
made. 

Promises from the Home Loan Bank 
Board, the committee report, or uttered 
on the floor of the House to the contrary 
that contract operating expenses will be 
excluded from debt-security control by 
Board regulations, further lend support 
to my contention that the “debt security” 
definition should be amended, The prin- 
ciple involved is far too basic to hope 
that legislative history alone somehow 
will negate a clearly expressed grant 
of authority in the proposed law. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLI- 
VAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill now before us, to provide some rea- 
sonable regulation of those savings and 
loan holding companies whose subsidi- 
aries are insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation grew 
out of the efforts of the Missouri Savings 
and Loan League to alert Congress sev- 
eral years ago to the danger to our entire 
savings and loan industry as a result of 
excesses by some of the unregulated hold- 
ing companies in the field. 

MISSOURI SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE INITIATED 
THIS LEGISLATION 

As a result of the warnings and re- 
search of the Missouri Savings and Loan 
League, I introduced a bill nearly 4 years 
ago, H.R. 10189 of the 89th Congress, 
which became the stimulus for study 
and action by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board leading to the preparation 
of the administration bill now before 
us. While H.R. 8696 does not go as far 
in all particulars as the legislation I in- 
troduced in the 89th Congress and in 
this Congress also, nevertheless it is, I 
believe, an acceptable bill and one which 
will accomplish the purpose I sought to 
achieve 4 years ago in first submitting 
legislation on this subject. 

The Missouri Savings and Loan 
League deserves the thanks of everyone 
in this country sincerely interested in the 
homebuilding and savings and loan in- 
dustry, including most of all the deposi- 
tors in our federally insured savings and 
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loan institutions, for writing this legisla- 

tion. Its purpose is to protect the in- 

tegrity of the FSLIC insurance fund and 
thus to protect all depositors in all in- 
sured savings and loans. 

This legislation is necessary because, 
without it, we face a continued danger 
to the savings and loan insurance fund 
from insured institutions owned by un- 
regulated holding companies which have 
milked their savings and loans of valua- 
ble assets and otherwise put them in 
jeopardy. 

“INSIDER DEALS” JEOPARDIZE STABILITY OF IN- 
SURED SAVINGS & LOAN’S OWNED BY HOLDING 
COMPANIES 
One figure alone is sufficient to drama- 

tize the importance of this legislation in 

safeguarding the Federal Savings and 

Loan Insurance Corporation from claims 

arising out of the mismanagement or 

abuse of insured savings and loans owned 
by holding companies. It is this: 

Although only 12.5 percent of all of the 
assets of the entire insured savings and 
loan industry are owned by holding com- 
panies, the holding company-owned in- 
sured savings and loans represent, in as- 
set terms, more than 60 percent of the 
serious problem cases confronting the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

This is not intended to say, or to con- 
vey the impression, that the millions of 
Americans who have invested part or all 
of their savings in federally insured sav- 
ings and loans are in imminent danger of 
losing their investments. But we dare not 
permit a situation to continue which can 
lead to large claims against the insurance 
fund arising out of the activities, or 
machinations, of privately owned, pri- 
vately controlled, unregulated holding 
companies which count among their as- 
sets, and seek to manipulate, insured sav- 
ings and loans in which innocent inves- 
tors have placed their hard-earned 
money. 

Insured savings and loans are subject 
to Federal regulation by the Home Loan 
Bank Board, but when they are privately 
owned by holding companies, as they are 
in some cases, instead of being owned 
mutually by their own depositors, there 
are many ways in which the assets of the 
savings institution can be manipulated 
or used for insider deals. Yet the holding 
companies operate free from any Federal 
regulation or supervision. They do not 
even have to register with the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board or provide any 
information to the Board. 

Chairman Patman, of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, has fully ex- 
plained to the House the details of H.R. 
8696, and reported on the actions of the 
committee on this legislation after exten- 
sive hearings and considerations. The bill 
contains some Committee amendments 
which, I feel, lean over backward to ac- 
commodate the privately owned savings 
and loan people, and I strongly feel we 
should not weaken this bill any further. 
PUBLIC DOES NOT DIFFERENTIATE BETWEEN 

PRIVATELY OWNED AND MEMBER-OWNED SAV- 

INGS AND LOANS 

Most savings and loans insured by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration are member-owned institutions, 
operated in a democratic manner by a 
board of directors elected by the members 
who have entrusted their savings to the 
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institution in share accounts, or who have 
borrowed from the institution for pur- 
chase of a home—usually, a member of 
an insured, federally chartered savings 
and loan is both a borrower and a deposi- 
tor. But the FSLIC, like the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation which in- 
sures bank deposits, will insure any in- 
stitution in its field of jurisdiction which 
can qualify for such insurance, and that 
includes the privately owned savings and 
loans, too. 

The average citizen, however, does not 
differentiate between the two types of 
savings and loans; that is, the federally 
chartered, member-owned ones and the 
privately owned stock companies. All the 
investor tends to notice about a partic- 
ular institution is whether it is federally 
insured, and, if it is, he feels confident 
about depositing his savings in such an 
institution. 

If, therefore, because of loopholes in 
the law, holding companies which con- 
trol State-chartered, profitmaking sav- 
ings and loans can milk them of their 
assets or compromise them through self- 
serving intercorporate loans, all deposi- 
tors in all savings and loans can be ad- 
versely affected by excessive drains on 
the FSLIC insurance fund. That is why 
this legislation must be passed. 

For if some of these holding-company- 
owned savings and loans go down, be- 
cause of mismanagement or predatory 
practices by those who control them for 
profit, confidence will be shaken in all 
savings and loans, including the bulk of 
mutually owned federally chartered in- 
stitutions which are so closely supervised 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

At the present time, as I said, the 
Board cannot exercise any supervision 
or control over the holding companies 
controlling insured savings and loans. 

Many of us remember that a few years 
ago, a scandal among State-chartered 
savings and loans in Maryland, growing 
out of very loose State laws and regula- 
tions, led to a collapse in that industry 
which hurt every savings and loan in 
the State and in nearby areas, even 
though those firms which went under 
were not even federally insured. Imagine 
what the consequences would have been 
to confidence in savings and loans if 
federally insured institutions in Mary- 
land had been among those which went 
under so spectacularly amid charges of 
corruption and self-dealing. 

I am proud of the farsighted and pub- 
lic-spirited work of the Missouri Savings 
& Loan League and its officers in dig- 
ging into the savings and loan holding 
company problem 4 years ago and alert- 
ing me, as a member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, to the need for 
new legislation. To the extent that this 
bill now before us resolves the problems 
the Missouri League first uncovered and 
called to my attention, it is a bill for 
which savings and loan leaders of my 
State deserve high praise and the thanks 
of every depositor in an insured savings 
and loan institution. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this bill and 
urge its enactment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the bill H.R. 8696, as reported by 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this 
measure represents the best consensus 
which could be worked out at this time. 
It is a consensus which takes into ac- 
count the phenomenal growth of the 
thrift industry in recent years, and its 
great importance to my home State of 
California. It is a consensus which rec- 
ognizes that such growth is a result of 
competition properly supervised. 

Finally, it is a consensus which recog- 
nizes that the development of the hold- 
ing company has introduced a new factor 
into the original concept of the commu- 
nity savings and loan: if properly ad- 
ministered and properly regulated by the 
Home Loan Bank Board the holding 
company can have a strengthening ef- 
fect on that part of the industry which 
it serves; if not administered under safe- 
guarding regulations which prohibit 
such abuse, it can have a detrimental 
effect on the industry. 

In the last few years we have seen 
this industry change rapidly as it grew. 
The holding company has been instru- 
mental in the process of growth, and 
new patterns of supervision must now be 
found to assure that the public interest 
is served through mechanisms appropri- 
ate for the task. To have the Home Loan 
Bank Board become unresponsive to 
these dramatic facts of growth would in 
short order be detrimental to the in- 
dustry and to the hundreds of thousands 
of homeowners in my State and other 
States who depend on our savings in- 
stitutions for home financing. 

The Home Loan Bank Board is in a 
sense the product of an earlier era; it was 
designed to meet the problems of that 
era, and there is no question in my mind 
that the legislation before us today is one 
way to modernize the tools of the Board 
and thereby make its effect on the indus- 
try more constructive. This is a step for- 
ward in the direction of the right kind 
of relation between a growing and in- 
novative industry and the necessary de- 
gree of guidance which the Board can 
and should provide. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 8696 provides 
through compromise two main areas in 
which holding companies will be per- 
mitted to compete: The first of these in- 
volves diversification and acquisition for 
new formations and expansions; the sec- 
ond involves new supervisory authority 
for the Board to insure that holding com- 
panies do not fall into the “serious prob- 
lem” category to which Chairman Horne 
has referred. I join my colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hanna] 
in stressing that I view the holding com- 
pany as a positive competitive instru- 
ment in the thrift industry, not as the 
“neighborhood bully” which some wit- 
nesses before the committee sought to 
conjure up for the press and public. 

This act will require continuous and 
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careful scrutiny in order to see if the 
restrictions and allowances, as regards 
the matters of diversification and acqui- 
sition, are appropriate as presently 
formulated in the committee bill, This 
will take some time and experience to de- 
termine. In the coming months I will fol- 
low closely its implementation into law. 

Mr. Chairman, may I conclude by 
noting that the compromise which has 
been reached in bringing this bill to the 
floor today has brought about one very 
hopeful development: a better working 
relationship between the Board and the 
industry. I look to this as productive for 
the future. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Det CLAWSON]. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
during the course of the hearings and 
committee debate on H.R. 8696, the legis- 
lation before us, disparaging statements 
about savings and loan associations lo- 
cated in California and associations 
owned by holding companies in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere were made, and 
some informational data have been in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The 
remarks would lead one to believe that 
the savings and loan business in Cali- 
fornia is shaky. I submit that these are 
highly inaccurate statements. I would 
certainly not represent that every single 
association in California, or, for that 
matter, in every other State of the Union, 
is in perfect shape. The test to be applied 
is whether or not their condition is one 
which will result in insolvency and 
whether or not the supervisory authori- 
ties are able to cope with the situation as 
they find it. 

In the aggregate, the savings and loan 
associations in California are in as strong 
a position as they ever have been. Their 
reserves are high, their liquidity is high, 
and they are continuing to provide the 
great bulk of the mortgage funds to 
finance homeownership and other real 
estate in California. There have been 
some losses taken with a write-down of 
assets by charging reserves, but still the 
reserves of associations are 50 percent 
higher than is the minimum required. 

There seems to be an insinuation that, 
because of the condition of the savings 
and loan business in California, or per- 
haps more specifically among associa- 
tions owned by holding companies in 
California, the rest of the insured savy- 
ings and loan associations of the Nation 
are bearing an unequal burden through 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. Each savings and loan asso- 
ciation pays premiums to the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
for its insurance of accounts up to $15,- 
000. Associations in California have con- 
tributed $400 million in premiums to the 
present reserves of the FSLIC. According 
to my information, in the last 5 years 
the FSLIC has paid out only $534 million 
to assist two different mergers involving 
one independent State-chartered associ- 
ation and one federally chartered associ- 
ation. No association owned by a holding 
company in California has caused the 
Insurance Corporation any loss. Further- 
more, I have a newspaper article in which 
the California savings and loan com- 
missioner is quoted as saying: 
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The State authority has the tools to handle 
the problems and we are not loath to use 
them. 


It is likewise true that the foreclosure 
rate in California is higher than the rest 
of the country, in the aggregate, but this 
is a California problem and not one 
which is caused by either the associa- 
tions owned by holding companies or by 
the federally chartered associations. As 
a matter of fact, I was gratified to see a 
statement which Mr. John Horne, chair- 
man of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, made in a speech in New York 
recently in which he said: 

Well, I think the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System was perhaps too liberal in making 
expansion advances in the early sixties and, 
thus, contributed somewhat to overbuilding 
in some areas of the country. 


The foreclosures which took place in 
California were, for the most part, on 
houses or apartments that were never 
occupied because of the overbuilding 
which was created in part by the surplus 
of mortgage money available in our 
State. The important thing to remember, 
however, is that only slightly over 1 per- 
cent of the loans outstanding in Califor- 
nia associations have been subject to 
foreclosure in any of the last 2 or 3 years. 
This is certainly not a condition whicla 
would create panic. 

From the above and from information 
which has been supplied to the Banking 
and Currency Committee about losses to 
the FSLIC and about associations which 
are considered supervisory cases by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, prob- 
lems involving California associations 
and associations owned by holding com- 
panies are minimal and are under con- 
trol. 

All but three savings and loan associa- 
tions in California are members of the 
California Savings and Loan League 
which supports the legislation and also 
supports several of the amendments that 
are being offered today. The record of the 
savings and loan business in California 
in support of this legislation is very clear 
in that in 1964 the league sponsored the 
savings and loan company bill which was 
approved by the California State Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Chairman, I support H.R. 8696 and 
am firmly convinced that the holding 
company bill is necessary. However, I find 
no evidence to support the contention 
that any punitive provisions need be pro- 
vided. It is with this in mind that several 
amendments will be offered to make this 
legislation fair and equitable to both sav- 
ings and loan institutions and the hold- 
ing companies. I urge members of the 
committee to support appropriate 
amendments when they are offered. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. MINISH]. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, the sav- 
ings and loan holding company legisla- 
tion that is under consideration here to- 
day cannot be looked upon as sudden and 
drastic legislation. It is neither sudden 
nor is it drastic. 

Stop-gap legislation was enacted in 
1959 and, following a 1960 agency study, 
a permanent comprehensive holding 
company bill has been introduced in 
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every Congress since I came to the House. 
Finally, the other body acted first and re- 
ferred S. 1542 to the House after adopt- 
ing several important liberalizing amend- 
ments in committee. Now we in the House 
have an opportunity to pass a bill which 
will result in a permanent law after 
nearly 10 years of stop-gap legislation 
which has proved itself inadequate. 

Furthermore, it has been a dozen years 
since the Bank Holding Company Act was 
enacted. So this legislation, which in fact 
closely parallels the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act, is nothing new. 

Neither is the measure before us dras- 
tic. There is nothing—I repeat—nothing 
in this bill which will in any way curb 
or unduly restrict proper and prudent 
savings and loan holding company activ- 
ities. In fact, insofar as acquisitions of 
additional associations are concerned, 
H.R, 8696 is more liberal than the 1959 
act in that the new bill permits acquisi- 
tions not detrimental to the public inter- 
est while, under the present law, expan- 
sion of existing holding companies has 
been prohibited absolutely. So, in this re- 
spect, H.R. 8696 is certainly more flexible. 

This bill represents a further improve- 
ment over present law in that it limits 
the amount of debt structure a holding 
company may incur. A topheavy debt 
structure is dangerous for any corpora- 
tion, and particularly a corporation 
whose earnings substantially depend 
upon the mortgage and money markets. 
However, where no danger appears from 
exceeding the debt limit of 15 percent of 
the company’s net worth, the supervisors 
will approve a debt structure even in ex- 
cess of 15 percent. Here again, the bill 
offers flexibility. 

The bill further provides that a hold- 
ing company with more than one insured 
subsidiary association must, within 2 
years, divest itself of all unrelated ac- 
tivities, just as is provided in the Bank 
Holding Company Act. Yet, the legisla- 
tion specifically provides that there is no 
objection to a holding company’s engag- 
ing in: 

(a) furnishing or performing management 
services for a subsidiary insured institution, 
(b) conducting an insurance agency or an 
escrow business, (c) holding or managing or 
liquidating assets owned by or acquired from 
a subsidiary insured institution, (d) holding 
or managing properties used or occupied by 
a subsidiary insured institution, (e) acting 
as trustee under deed of trust, or (f) fur- 
nishing or performing such other services or 
engaging in such other activities as the Cor- 
poration may approve or may prescribe by 
regulation as being a proper incident to the 
operations of insured institutions and not 
detrimental to the interests of savings ac- 
count holders therein. 


Here again there is great flexibility. 

Members will also observe that this bill 
does not provide a ban upon transactions 
between holding company insured sub- 
sidiary associations and their affiliates. 
Maybe further experience will prove that 
a flat ban on self-dealing transactions is 
necessary, but the present bill provides a 
free pass for all such transactions which 
in any 12-month period do not exceed 
the lesser of $100,000 or one-tenth of 1 
percent of each association’s assets. 

But that is not all with the prior writ- 
ten approval of the supervisory agency, 
these limitations can be exceeded wher- 
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ever and whenever it is determined that 
such payment would not be detrimental 
to the interests of the savings account 
holders or to the Federal insurance fund. 
Here again we find flexibility in full 
measure. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in every single one 
of the important improvements in pres- 
ent law proposed in this bill—acquisi- 
tions, debt limitations, divestiture of 
unrelated activities, and self-dealing 
transactions—flexibility is the keynote. 
Substantial leeway is granted holding 
companies as a matter of right. But, in 
addition to these free passes which your 
committee recommends as a matter of 
legislative grace—I say legislative grace 
because a good case can be made for a 
complete ban on acquisitions, on unrelat- 
ed activities, on debt and on self-deal- 
ing—we have gone much further than 
that and are directing the responsible 
agency to permit holding companies to 
engage in activities without regard to the 
specific limitations contained in the bill if 
not contrary to the public interest. 

In sum, this bill will get the job done 
without unduly restricting the indus- 
try. It is a model of flexibility. There is 
no legitimate reason for further liberal- 
izing amendments. To do so would weak- 
en the bill, with the result that it would 
be utterly impossible for the general pub- 
lic to have any real confidence in say- 
ings and loan associations controlled by 
holding companies. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Parman], the chairman of the commit- 
tee, a question. 

Mr. PATMAN. You may proceed, sir, 
ane I will be very glad to try to answer 
t. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch 
as the bill imposes restrictions on mul- 
tiple savings and loan holding companies 
which are not imposed on unitary com- 
panies, does the gentleman expect that 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board will 
encourage mergers between insured in- 
stitutions which are now subsidiaries of 
the same savings and loan holding com- 
pany, in order that such holding com- 
pany may obtain equal treatment with 
unitary companies? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. It would seem to 
me that a unitary company, which may 
previously have been a multiple com- 
pany, must be treated as a unitary com- 
pany, if that in fact is what it is, by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

Mr. REES. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to support 
this legislation. I have been on the sub- 
committee that has been looking at the 
bill now for the past year. I believe this 
present version represents a reasonable 
compromise between the Home Loan 
Bank Board, which is the supervisory 
agent of this industry, and the industry. 

I am from California. We have had 
special problems in the savings and loan 
industry because of the tightness of the 
money market and perhaps because of 
overexpansion. 

In discussing this measure with re- 
sponsible members of the industry, I find 
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that there is a general consensus that 
this is a good bill which will give us 
reasonable supervision of holding com- 
panies. 

Another improvement is that this act 
supersedes the Spence Act. The Spence 
Act presently prohibits mergers between 
holding companies and associations un- 
less that association is in, or in danger 
of, bankruptcy. 

The bill has reasonable regulation and 
reasonable criteria concerning mergers 
between associations and holding com- 
panies. 

With this bill the Home Loan Bank 
Board has everything it needs to super- 
vise the industry. With the passage of 
this bill they no longer can claim that 
they lack adequate laws to supervise this 
industry. 

Two years ago we passed a very strong 
supervisory bill and this bill before us 
would give the Board regulations to 
regulate the holding companies. 

I hope the Board will be very conscien- 
tious about their new-found duties and 
responsibilities toward both the public 
and the industry. 

I would ask for a “yea” vote on the 
bill, without amendments. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. STANTON]. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 8696, the savings and 
loan holding company bill. 

The primary purpose of this legisla- 
tion, in my mind, is to give to the Home 
Loan Bank Board the necessary author- 
ity to deal adequately with problems of 
holding companies. It further protects 
the public interest of depositors in these 
institutions and the welfare of the $140 
— ame savings and loan industry in gen- 
eral, 

The need for this legislation can be 
specified in one sentence. Holding com- 
panies control one-eighth of the total as- 
sets of the savings and loan industry, 
but account for five-eighths of the insti- 
tutions in most serious financial jeop- 
ardy. 

In addition to the above fact, the tend- 
ency toward higher risk operations of 
associations controlled by holding com- 
panies far exceeds that of the remainder 
of the industry. For example, holding 
company associations: First, have a fore- 
closure rate over three times as high as 
the rest of the industry; and second, 
have a level of substandard assets al- 
most three times the rest of the industry. 

Nearly 10 percent of holding company 
associations—and also 10 percent of hold- 
ing company associations’ assets—are in 
the serious problem case category. But as 
regards mutual associations—which com- 
prise about 78 percent of the savings and 
loan business—only eight-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of associations—and only six-tenths 
of 1 percent of association assets—are in 
the serious problem book. 

The assets of serious problem associa- 
tions—$1.6 billion—controlled by hold- 
ing companies just about equal the liquid 
assets—$1.7 billion—of the Insurance 
Corporation. This poses an unwarranted 
risk to the safety of the insurance 
system. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud that the 
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Ohio Savings & Loan League endorses 
this legislation. The State of Ohio, with 
14 holding companies ranks second in 
the Nation in the number of holding 
companies within a State. 

The Ohio Savings & Loan League, 
while endorsing this legislation, has 
stated to its congressional delegation that 
the league finds itself in a great measure 
in agreement with the minority views as 
it relates to debt control being sound. The 
league believes the definition of “debt 
security” should be amended to make it 
clear that “debt security” does not in- 
clude contracts for the payment of money 
for rendering of services to the insured 
institution which would be ordinarily 
incurred in the operation of the business. 
Examples are cited at the top of page 30 
of the report. 

Second in importance to the league’s 
thinking is the divestiture provision. The 
minority proposes two alternatives to the 
present language. One is to postpone 
forced divestiture until such time as tax 
relief is provided. This is the same pro- 
cedure as was adopted in the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act. The second proposal 
was to “grandfather” the continued op- 
eration of nonrelated activities. While 
both suggestions have merit, they find 
themselves in more agreement with the 
first named above. 

The third view expressed by the league 
relates to subsection (d) paragraph (6). 
The paragraph provides some exemption 
from the list of prohibited transactions 
expressed in the first part of the subsec- 
tion. They see no great danger to the 
stability of the insured association to per- 
mit such transactions to an amount not 
in excess of $250,000 or two-tenths of 1 
percent of the insured association’s as- 
sets, whichever is the lesser. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that this 
legislation will receive favorable con- 
sideration from the Members of this great 
body. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. TAFT]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, the legisla- 
tion before us, I believe, has been very 
carefully studied, as the learned members 
of the Committee have already demon- 
strated in their comments pertinent to 


it. 

As my colleague from Ohio has just ex- 
plained, the Ohio Savings & Loan 
League has taken a position in favor of 
this legislation, although it has some 
questions about certain portions of it 
still on which I would like to comment on 
and to quote. 

At the outset, I would like to say, that 
Ohio, and particularly the part of Ohio 
that I represent, has long been a center 
of the savings and loan industry. We re- 
gard with warmth the tradition of the 
German Bovereins from which this form 
of institution originally sprang. As far 
as I know, the activities of the holding 
companies in Ohio, be they multiple or 
diversified, have not resulted in the pic- 
ture painted by others as to other areas 
which resulted in a milking of the assets 
of the individual savings and loan in- 
stitutions. 

However, I do think that the views of 
the Savings & Loan League of Ohio, in 
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view of their members fine record, are 
pertinent and should be brought to the 
attention of the House. 

In part, as expressed to me in a letter 
dated January 16, they read as follows: 

The savings and loan business in Ohio 
speaking through the League has always been 
in favor of adequate control of holding com- 
panies to protect the insured savings and 
loan subsidiaries. It is our position that H.R. 
8696 provides the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board with adequate authority to accom- 
plish this objective. 

However, we find ourselves in a great meas- 
ure of agreement with the minority views 
as set forth on pages 29-32, inclusive of Re- 
port No. 997. 

We believe the minority view as it relates 
to debt control is sound. We believe the 
definition of “debt security” should be 
amended to make it clear that “debt secu- 
rity” does not include contracts for the pay- 
ment of money for rendering of services to 
the insured institutions which would be ord- 
inarily incurred in the operation of the busi- 
ness. Examples are cited at the top of page 
30 of the report. 


I might mention one example, which 
is not cited, but I believe it would be 
covered by the present definition, and I 
would ask the ranking minority member 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
New Jersey, to affirm whether or not I 
am correct on this. 

As I understand it, supply contracts 
would also be covered and, for instance, 
in the case of one diversified company 
which I know of in Ohio, which is in 
the milk business, even a long term—or 
a short term, for that matter—milk sup- 
ply contract under which there was an 
obligation to continue to pay certain 
sums, would be covered under the pres- 
ent terms of the definition in the bill. 
Then we find the FSLIC in the regula- 
tion of milk contracts—something which 
is already plenty regulated in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

I hope, therefore, in connection with 
that provision, when the amendment is 
presented to the House, we will use some 
good sense in bringing the definition of 
“debt security” within the commonly ac- 
cepted or commonly understood cate- 
gory for such a debt security. 

Continuing with the letter of the Ohio 
Savings & Loan League, I quote as fol- 
lows: 

Second in importance in our thinking is 
the divestiture provision. The minority pro- 
poses two alternatives to the present lan- 
guage. One is to postpone forced divestiture 
until such time as tax relief is provided. 
This is the same procedure as was adopted 
in the Bank Holding Company Act. The sec- 
ond proposal was to “grandfather” the con- 
tinued operation of non-related activities. 
While both suggestions have merit, we find 
ourselves in more agreement with the first 
named above. 

The third view expressed relates to sub- 
section (d) paragraph (6). The paragraph 
provides some exemption from the list of 
prohibited transactions expressed in the first 
part of the subsection. We see no great 
danger to the stability of the insured asso- 
ciation to permit such transactions to an 
amount not in excess of $250,000 or 2/10 of 
1% of the insured association's assets, which- 
ever is the lesser. 
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Those are the views of the Ohio Sav- 
ings & Loan Association upon this legis- 
lation, and I think they merit the atten- 
tion of the House. 

There is one further question I would 
like to raise with regard to the legisla- 
tion, which perhaps we cannot correct 
here today. I understand it was not dis- 
cussed by the committee, but I think it is 
something to which we should turn our 
attention, not only in this legislation, but 
also in other legislation which this body 
considers. This relates to the whole ques- 
tion of judicial review. 

I recognize we have in the bill as it is 
before us a provision related to judicial 
review, to be found in subsection (k) on 
page 42 of the bill. However, I would like 
to point out to the House as I understand 
it—and I would like to be corrected if 
I am wrong—there still is no provision 
under which that judicial review would 
have a provision for evidentiary hearings 
in which those affected could present evi- 
dence. There is no provision in which 
even on appeal—there is a right of appeal 
to the court, as I understand it, but there 
is no provision under which this can be 
taken care of. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I am sen- 
sitive to the point the gentleman from 
Ohio is raising. It is my impression that 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board does 
recognize the right to hearings as one 
that would accrue from the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. That is my under- 
standing of the purport of the bill, if 
that understanding is correct, and I have 
no reason to believe it is not. 

As I was saying, I think—and the leg- 
islative history here being made does in- 
dicate—that an evidentiary hearing 
would be required under the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. 

Mr. TAFT. But there are provisions 
which are presently in the legislation, as 
I read it, which would mean not only 
would such material, if such a hearing 
was held, be put before a court on ap- 
peal, but also other material not brought 
in in that manner, but upon which the 
board based its determination, would 
also be a part of the record on appeal, 
to which the court of appeals, might re- 
fer, but which would not have been of- 
fered as regular evidence. 

Mr. REUSS. On that point I cannot 
pronounce, but it does seem to me the 
hearing would be required and that 
would be a good thing. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentlewoman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Going back to when 
the gentleman mentioned the letter he 
read from the Ohio Savings & Loan 
League, is it not true that both the Ohio 
savings and loan commissioner and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board of Cin- 
cinnati have gone on record opposing 
amendments which are to be proposed 
to this bill by the minority? 

Mr. TAFT. I am sorry, but I did not 
hear the last words. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Are not both the Ohio 
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savings and loan commissioner and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board of Cin- 
cinnati opposed to the amendments? 
Have they not gone on record as oppos- 
ing the amendments which are to be of- 
fered by the minority? 

Mr. TAFT. Not to my knowledge. The 
gentlewoman may have such informa- 
tion, but not to my knowledge. I merely 
repeated the position of the Ohio Savings 
& Loan League with respect to these 
amendments, and what my own position 
was. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Yes; they have indi- 
cated opposition. In fact, I received a 
telegram from them asking me to op- 
pose my own amendment. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I believe the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. LATTA] read a tele- 
gram in that regard. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the gentlewoman. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 8696, to provide for the 
regulation of savings and loan holding 
companies and their subsidiary com- 
panies, but only after sharing the appre- 
hension of my constituents who are offi- 
cials of savings and loan associations. 

Concern was raised as to the effect the 
Senate-passed bill might have upon the 
marketability of guaranty stock of stock 
savings and loan associations; also to a 
provision to allow the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation to 
examine the books of any holding com- 
pany and to examine activities other 
than those directly relating to their own- 
ing a savings and loan; and also it was 
felt 60 days was sufficient time the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration could take before approving or 
rejecting the proposed acquisition of one 
association by another. 

I have studied the bill carefully, and 
as far as I can see the House Banking 
Committee has overcome or reduced the 
causes of such concern in the original 
bill. As the bill comes to us today, its good 
features, I feel, outweigh its bad ones. 
I have come to such a conclusion after 
discussing the matter with savings and 
loan association people, However, I do 
want to express the hope that the House 
conferees will stand firm in conference 
committee with the Senate. I believe the 
House should reject the Senate version 
of H.R, 8696. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 8696, the Savings and 
Loan Holding Company Amendments of 
1967. 

The amendments we are considering 
today are principally concerned with in- 
suring the integrity and continued sta- 
bility of our network of savings and 
loan institutions. They will provide the 
statutory framework for regulation of 
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holding companies which control one or 
more savings and loan associations, 
when the accounts of those associations 
are insured by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. 

This legislation, which has been ex- 
tensively considered by the Banking 
and Currency Committee under the 
knowledgeable leadership of Chairman 
PATMAN, is largely the outgrowth of a 
survey which Congress directed the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board to conduct 
on the extent to which savings and loan 
holding companies have become injuri- 
ous or detrimental to free competition 
in the field of home mortgage lending. At 
that time, back in 1959, it was feared 
that the holding company device would 
cause undue concentration of economic 
control and would operate to destroy 
the traditions of independent, locally 
managed savings and loan associations 
which were responsive to the financial 
needs of their surrounding communities. 

The increasing activity of holding 
companies in the savings and loan field 
has borne out Congress early anxiety. 
Since 1959, despite the congressional ban 
on holding companies which control 
more than one insured association, the 
actual number of such companies has 
increased by 44 percent. But even more 
significantly, the assets of associations 
controlled by holding companies jumped 
during the 1959-1966 period from $414 
billion to over $16 billion—an increase 
of almost 300 percent. Finally, the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board reported 
that, of those institutions which had 
presented it with serious supervisory 
problems, holding company associations 
accounted in asset terms for 63 percent 
of those serious problems although they 
possessed only 12.5 percent of the assets 
of the entire industry. Some of my own 
New York constituents complained to 
me that they were being forced to pay 
higher FSLIC insurance premiums be- 
cause the FSLIC had to assume the ob- 
ligations of those savings and loan hold- 
ing companies which were in financial 
difficulty or bankrupt. 

In short, since 1959, the statistics 
seem to me quite conclusive that not 
only were holding companies enor- 
mously increasing their influence in the 
field of savings and loan associations 
but were also presenting troublesome 
regulatory problems. I share the con- 
clusion which the Banking and Currency 
Committee reached in its report: 

Certainly, if for no other reason, such an 
important segment of the Nation’s financial 
structure warrants additional supervision— 
not to hinder future growth and develop- 
ment, but rather to better insure attain- 
ment of the twin industry goals of en- 
couraging thrift and providing a main source 
of residential financing. 


H.R. 8696 will provide a comprehen- 
sive regulatory statute under which all 
holding companies which control one or 
more savings and loan associations must 
register, file periodic reports, and hold 
themselves open to examination and su- 
pervision by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. FSLIC in- 
sures their accounts and bears the ulti- 
mate financial responsibility for the sta- 
bility and security of the savings and 
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loan industry. In order to insure that 
savings and loan associations adhere to 
the particular public purposes for which 
they were formed—namely, to foster 
thrift and economical home financing— 
H.R. 8696 requires that savings and loan 
holding companies divest themselves of 
unrelated activities within 2 years un- 
less specifically approved by the FSLIC, 
forbids future interstate holding compa- 
ny acquisitions which would create mul- 
tiple savings and loan holding compa- 
nies, and would give FSLIC the necessary 
supervisory power over debt structure 
and business transactions between sub- 
sidiaries and their holding companies in 
order to minimize any opportunities for 
self-dealing or strawman arrangements. 

I feel sure that these amendments will 
serve to improve and strengthen the fi- 
nancial foundation of the savings and 
loan industry. As the largest source of 
financing for our country’s huge residen- 
tial construction industry, it is imperative 
that the operation of savings and loan 
associations be above any suspicion and 
that their soundness be unquestioned. 
The amendments we are voting on today 
will, by strengthening public confidence 
and reliance upon the savings and loans, 
further insure the future prosperity of 
this industry. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, even 
though I am not a member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, I 
have kept somewhat abreast with devel- 
opments of H.R. 8696, the bill now before 
the House, through newspaper articles 
that have been written about the need 
for the legislation and contacts from 
savings and loan associations in my home 
State, Alabama. 

Alabama associations would have pre- 
ferred a stronger bill than that now be- 
fore us. However, they recognize that 
major legislation is usually a compro- 
mise and that the bill does contain many 
good provisions needed to protect the 
welfare of the industry as a whole. But 
they strongly oppose any further amend- 
ments that will undermine any part of 
the bill as reported by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and that is 
now before the House. 

I agree wholeheartedly that we should 
reject any such amendments. Our pri- 
mary concern should be to protect the 
public and to protect the 40 million say- 
ers in America who rely on the insurance 
of their accounts as they place their 
money in federally insured associations. 
It would seem extremely impractical and 
unfair to permit any sector of the in- 
dustry as a whole to act in a manner 
that impairs and brings discredit to the 
remainder of the industry. And, this is 
exactly what H.R. 8696 is aiming at 
avoiding. 

I am proud of the savings and loan 
industry in my State. In fact, this great 
industry has contributed greatly toward 
homeownership and improved economic 
conditions not only in Alabama but 
throughout the Nation. And from what I 
can learn, practically the entire industry, 
except for a few holding companies, sup- 
ports the bill in the form now before us, 
although most of them would like to have 
had a stronger measure. 

I also support the bill before us and I 
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shall vote against any amendment that 
would weaken its contents. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the sav- 
ings and loan holding company bill re- 
ported by the Banking and Currency 
Committee is a good piece of legislation. 
The bill before us today represents a 
combination of qualities which will pro- 
vide the Home Loan Bank Board with 
adequate supervisory power to appropri- 
ately regulate savings and loan holding 
companies. At the same time the bill 
provides a needed “shot in the arm” to 
the Nation’s stock companies. 

The past couple of years have found 
the savings and loan industry working 
from a disadvantaged competitive posi- 
tion. Tight money and a restricted mort- 
gage market have strained this impor- 
tant industry to the limits. The need to 
make available resources that have 
traditionally been available to the mort- 
gage market has become increasingly 
evident. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, noting the realities of the present 
mortgage market and the circumstances 
facing the savings and loan industry, has 
successfully designed a bill which will 
assist this segment of our economy in 
achieving additional strength and liquid- 
ity. Our committee recognized that the 
holding company device, when properly 
supervised, can provide a source of 
strength to the savings industry, and 
therefore the bill discards an outdated 
policy that prevented the holding com- 
pany from becoming a truly competitive 
instrument. 

By making this legislation a measure 
which will assist in constructively aiding 
the savings and loans the committee 
placed the issue in its proper perspective. 
As originally conceived H.R. 8696 was a 
narrowly constructed piece of legislation 
designed primarily to be punitive in its 
effect. 

After careful deliberations including 
some examination of the present posi- 
tion of the savings industry it became 
clear that positive action was necessary. 
The end result is the bill we are con- 
sidering today. Although far from per- 
fect, H.R. 8696 as amended, is an en- 
couraging step in the right direction. 

The bill will permit the unitary hold- 
ing company to develop new resources. 
By permitting these companies to diver- 
sify their operations and become affil- 
iated with nonrelated industries new 
sources of strength for the savings in- 
dustry may develop. Certainly diversi- 
fication is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant competitive factor in American 
business. Perhaps by providing the 
framework by which the holding com- 
pany device, properly regulated, can 
achieve its full competitive potential the 
affiliated savings and loans will find 
themselves in a more reasonable posi- 
tion to continue servicing their cus- 
tomers even during periods of tight 
money. This certainly is the hope and 
intention of those who have been seek- 
ing the means to bring the savings in- 
dustry more into the mainstream of the 
times. 

Another major feature of the bill will 
permit the nondiversified company to 
acquire additional savings institutions. 
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The Board, of course, must approve these 
acquisitions, but the criteria approval 
established under the acquisitions sec- 
tion of the bill should go a long way in 
insuring approval under circumstances 
which will be beneficial to the commu- 
nity and institutions involved. 

The bill extends adequate supervisory 
authority to the Bank Board. Holding 
companies will be required to register 
and file up-to-date reports about their 
respective activities. Self-dealing trans- 
actions which could result in possible 
conflicts of interest detrimental to the 
interests of savings account holders are 
either prohibited or carefully regulated. 
And although the bill may be too strin- 
gent in the ceilings it imposes upon var- 
ious transactions between a parent com- 
pany and subsidiary we anticipate that 
transactions conducted in the normal 
course of business will be largely exempt 
from burdening supervision. 

It is our firm hope and expectation 
that the Bank Board will administer this 
important legislation in the spirit with 
which the Congress views the situation. 
Every consideration must and should be 
given to encourage and strengthen the 
savings industry. If not overburdened 
with cumbersome supervision, the hold- 
ing company device should prove an 
asset in this strengthening process. 

We have every reason to believe that 
the bill will provide the necessary au- 
thority to meet those problems that now 
exist. On the whole, while these are evi- 
dent soft areas as there are in every 
business, almost all presently operating 
holding companies are in a strong posi- 
tion and are providing their many cus- 
tomers and communities within which 
they operate the highest quality of 
service. 

We are hopeful that the committee- 
amended bill will receive overwhelming 
House support, and that our colleagues 
in the Senate will see fit to adopt our 
version. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the Clerk will now read the substitute 
committee amendment printed in the 
reported bill as an original bill for the 
purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Savings and Loan 
Holding Company Amendments of 1967”. 

Sec. 2. Section 408 of the National Housing 
Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1730a), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“REGULATION OF HOLDING COMPANIES 

“Sec. 408, (a) DEFINITIONS. (1) As used in 
this section, unless the context otherwise 
requires— 

“(A) ‘insured institution’ means a Federal 
savings and loan association, a building and 
loan, savings and loan, or homestead associa- 
tion or a cooperative bank, the accounts of 
which are insured by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation; 

“(B) ‘uninsured institution’ means any as- 
sociation or bank referred to in subparagraph 
(A) hereof, the accounts of which are not in- 
sured by the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation; 
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“(C) ‘company’ means any corporation, 
partnership, trust, joint-stock company, or 
similar organization, but does not include the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration, any Federal home loan bank, or any 
company the majority of the shares of which 
is owned by the United States or any State, 
or by an officer of the United States or any 
State in his official capacity, or by an instru- 
mentality of the United States or any State; 

“(D) ‘savings and loan holding company’ 
means any company which directly or in- 
directly controls an insured institution or 
controls any other company which is a sav- 
ings and loan holding company by virtue of 
this subsection; 

(E) ‘multiple savings and loan holding 
company’ means any savings and loan hold- 
ing company which directly or indirectly 
controls two or more insured institutions; 

“(F) ‘diversified savings and loan holding 
company’ means any savings and loan hold- 
ing company whose subsidiary insured in- 
stitution and related activities as permitted 
under paragraph (2) of subsection (c) of 
this section represented, on either an actual 
or a pro forma basis, less than 50 per centum 
of its consolidated net worth at the close of 
its preceding fiscal year and of its consoli- 
dated net earnings for such fiscal year, as 
determined in accordance with regulations 
issued by the Corporation; 

“(G) ‘person’ means an individual or com- 


y; 

“(H) ‘subsidiary’ of a person means any 
company which is controlled by such person, 
or by a company which is a subsidiary of 
such person by virtue of this subsection; 

“(I) ‘affiliate’ of a specified insured insti- 
tution means any person or company which 
controls, is controlled by, or is under com- 
mon control with, such insured institution; 
an 

“(J) ‘State’ includes the District of Co- 
ae and the Commonwealth of Puerto 

co. 

“(2) For purposes of this section, a person 
shall be deemed to have control of— 

“(A) an insured institution if the person 
directly or indirectly or acting in concert 
with one or more other persons, or through 
one or more subsidiaries, owns, controls, or 
holds with power to vote, or holds proxies 
representing, more than 25 per centum of 
the voting shares of such insured institution, 
or controls in any manner the election of a 
majority of the directors of such institution: 

B) any other company if the person di- 
rectly or indirectly or acting in concert with 
one or more other persons, or through one or 
more subsidiaries, owns, controls, or holds 
with power to vote, or holds proxies repre- 
senting, more than 25 per centum of the 
voting shares or rights of such other com- 
pany, or controls in any manner the election 
or appointment of a majority of the direc- 
tors or trustees of such other company, or 
is a general partner in or has contributed 
more than 25 per centum of the capital of 
such other company; 

“(C) a trust if the person is a trustee 
thereof; or 

“(D) an insured institution or any other 
company if the Corporation determines, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing, that such person directly or in- 
directly exercises a controlling infiuence 
over the management or policies of such in- 
stitution or other company. 

“(3) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this subsection, the term ‘savings 
and loan holding company’ does not in- 
clude— 

„(A) any company by virtue of its own- 
ership or control of voting shares of an in- 
sured institution or a savings and loan 
holding company acquired in connection 
with the underwriting of securities if such 
shares are held only for such period of time 
(not exceeding one hundred and twenty 
days unless extended by the Corporation) 
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as will permit the sale thereof on a reason- 
able basis; and 

“(B) any trust (other than a pension, 
profit-sharing, shareholders’, voting, or 
business trust) which controls an insured 
institution or a savings and loan holding 
company if such trust by its terms must 
terminate within twenty-five years or not 
later than twenty-one years and ten months 
after the death of individuals living on the 
effective date of the trust, and is (i) in ex- 
istence on June 26, 1967, or (1) a testa- 
mentary trust created on or after June 26, 
1967. 

“(b) REGISTRATION AND EXAMINATION.—(1) 
Within one hundred and eighty days after 
the enactment of the Savings and Loan 
Holding Company Amendments of 1967, or 
within ninety days after a sav- 
ings and loan holding company, whichever 
is later, each savings and loan holding com- 
pany shall register with the Corporation 
on forms bed by the Corporation, 
which shall include such information, under 
oath or otherwise, with respect to the finan- 
cial condition, ownership, operations, man- 
agement, and intercompany relationships of 
such holding company and its subsidiaries, 
and related matters, as the Corporation may 
deem necessary or appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of this section. Upon applica- 
tion, the Corporation may extend the time 
within which a savings and loan holding 
company shall register and file the requisite 
information. 

“(2) Each savings and loan holding com- 
pany and each subsidiary thereof, other than 
an insured institution, shall file with the 
Corporation, and the Federal home loan bank 
of the district in which its principal office is 
located, such reports as may be required by 
the Corporation. Such reports shall be made 
under oath or otherwise, and shall be in such 
form and for such periods, as the Corporation 
may prescribe, Each report shall contain such 
information concerning the operations of 
such savings and loan holding company and 
its subsidiaries as the Corporation may 
require, 

“(3) Each savings and loan holding com- 
pany shall maintain such books and records 
as may be prescribed by the Corporation. 

“(4) Each savings and loan holding com- 
pany and each subsidiary thereof shall be 
subject to such examinations as the Corpora- 
tion may prescribe. The cost of such exami- 
nations shall be assessed against and paid 
by such holding company. Examination and 
other reports may be furnished by the Cor- 
poration to the appropriate State supervisory 
authority. The Corporation shall, to the ex- 
tent deemed feasible, use for the purposes of 
this subsection reports filed with or exami- 
nations made by other Federal agencies or 
the appropriate State supervisory authority. 

“(5) The Corporation shall have power to 
require any savings and loan holding com- 
pany, or persons connected therewith if it is 
not a corporation, to execute and file a pre- 
scribed form of irrevocable appointment of 
agent for service of process. 

“(6) The Corporation may at any time, 
upon its own motion or upon application, 
release a registered savings and loan holding 
company from any registration theretofore 
made by such company, if the Corporation 
shall determine that such company no longer 
has control of any insured institution. 

(e) HOLDING Company Activitres.—Except 
as otherwise provided in this subsection— 

(1) no savings and loan holding company 
or subsidiary thereof which is not an insured 
institution shall, for or on behalf of a sub- 
sidiary insured institution, engage in any 
activity or render any services for the pur- 
pose or with the effect of evading law or 
regulation applicable to such insured insti- 
tution; and 

“(2) no multiple savings and loan holding 
company or subsidiary thereof which is not 
an insured institution shall commence, or 
continue for more than two years after the 
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enactment of this amendment or for more 
than one hundred and eighty days after be- 
coming a savings and loan holding company 
or subsidiary thereof (whichever is later), 
any business activity other than (A) fur- 
nishing or performing ement services 
for a subsidiary insured institution, (B) con- 
ducting an insurance agency or an escrow 
business, (C) holding or managing or liqui- 
dating assets owned by or acquired from a 
subsidiary insured institution, (D) holding 
or managing properties used or occupied by 
a subsidiary insured institution, (E) acting 
as trustee under deed of trust, or (F) furnish- 
ing or performing such other services or en- 
gaging in such other activities as the Corpo- 
ration may approve or may prescribe by regu- 
lation as being a proper incident to the opera- 
tions of insured institutions and not detri- 
mental to the interests of savings account 
holders therein, The Corporation may, upon 
a showing of good cause, extend such time 
from year to year, for an additional period 
not exceeding three years, if the Corpora- 
tion finds such extension would not be detri- 
mental to the public interest. 

“(d) PROHIBITED TRANSACTIONS.—NOo sav- 
ings and loan holding company's subsidiary 
insured institution shall— 

“(1) invest any of its funds in the stock, 
bonds, debentures, notes, or other obliga- 
tions of any affiliate (other than a service cor- 
poration as authorized by law); 

“(2) accept the stock, bonds, debentures, 
notes, or other obligations of any affiliate as 
collateral security for any loan or extension 
of credit made by such institution; 

“(3) purchase securities or other assets or 
obligations under repurchase agreement from 
any affiliate; 

“(4) make any loan, discount, or extension 
of credit to (A) any affiliate, except in a 
transaction authorized by subparagraph (A) 
of paragraph (6) of this subsection, or (B) 
any third party on the security of any prop- 
erty acquired from any affiliate, or with 
knowledge that the proceeds of any such loan, 
discount, or éxtension of credit, or any part 
thereof, are to be paid over to or utilized for 
the benefit of any affiliate: 

“(5) guarantee the repayment of or main- 
tain any compensating balance for any loan 
or extension of credit granted to any affiliate 
by any third party; 

“(6) except with the prior written ap- 
proval of the Corporation— 

“(A) engage in any transaction with any 
affiliate involying the purchase, sale, or lease 
of property or assets (other than participat- 
ing interests in mortgage loans to the extent 
authorized by regulations of the Corpora- 
tion) in any case where the amount of the 
consideration involved when added to the 
aggregate amount of the consideration given 
or received by such institution for all such 
transactions during the preceding twelve- 
month period exceeds the lesser of $100,000 
or 0.1 per centum of the institution's total 
assets at the end of the preceding fiscal year; 
or 

“(B) enter into any agreement or under- 
standing, either in writing or orally, with 
any affiliate under which such affiliate is to 
(i) render management or advertising sery- 
ices for the institution, (ii) serve as a con- 
sultant, adviser, or agent for any phase of 
the operations of the institution, or (ili) 
render services of any other nature for the 
institution, other than those which may be 
exempted by regulation or order of the Cor- 
poration, unless the aggregate amount of the 
consideration required to be paid by such 
institution in the future under all such 
existing agreements or understandings can- 
not exceed the lesser of $100,000 or 0.1 per 
centum of the institution’s total assets at 
the end of the preceeding fiscal year; or 

“(C) make any payment to any affiliate 
under any agreement or understanding here- 
imabove referred to in subparagraph (B) 
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where the institution has previously paid 
to affiliates during the preceding twelve- 
month period, pursuant to any such agree- 
ments or understandings, an amount ag- 
gregating in excess of the lesser of $100,000 
or 0.1 per centum of the institution’s total 
assets at the end of the preceding fiscal year. 


The Corporation shall grant approval under 
this paragraph (6) if, in the opinion of the 
Corporation, the terms of any such transac- 
tion, agreement, or understanding, or any 
such payment by such institution, would 
not be detrimental to the interests of its 
savings account holders or to the insurance 
risk of the Corporation with respect to such 
institution. 

“(e) Acquistrions.—(1) It shall be unlaw- 
ful for— 

“(A) any savings and loan holding com- 
pany directly or indirectly, or through one 
or more subsidiaries or through one or more 
transactions— 

“(i) to acquire, except with the prior writ- 
ten approval of the Corporation, the control 
of an insured institution or a savings and 
loan holding company, or to retain the con- 
trol of such an institution or holding com- 
pany acquired or retained in violation of this 
section as heretofore or hereafter in effect; 

„) to acquire, except with the prior 
written approval of the Corporation, by the 
process of merger, consolidation, or purchase 
of assets, another insured or uninsured in- 
stitution or a savings and loan holding com- 
pany, or all or substantially all of the assets 
of any such institution or holding company; 

(Ut) to acquire by purchase or otherwise, 
or to retain for more than one year after 
the enactment of this amendment, any of 
the voting shares of an insured institution 
not a subsidiary, or of a savings and loan 
holding company not a subsidiary, or, in the 
case of a multiple savings and loan holding 
company, to so acquire or retain more than 
5 per centum of the voting shares of any 
company not a subsidiary which is engaged 
in any business activity other than those 
specified in paragraph (2) of subsection (c) of 
this section; or 

„(iv) to acquire the control of an unin- 
sured institution, or to retain for more than 
one year after the effective date of this 
amendment or from the date on which such 
control was acquired, whichever is later, the 
control of any such institution; 

“(B) any other company, without the 
prior written approval of the Corporation, 
directly or indirectly, or through one or more 
subsidiaries or through one or more transac- 
tions, to acquire the control of one or more 
insured institutions, except that such ap- 
proval shall not be required in connection 
with the control of an insured institution 
(i) acquired by devise under the terms of a 
will creating a trust which is excluded from 
the definition of ‘savings and loan holding 
company’ under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, or (11) acquired in connection with a 
reorganization in which a person or group 
of persons, having had control of an insured 
institution for more than three years, vests 
control of that institution in a newly formed 
holding company subject to the control of 
the same person or group of persons. The 
Corporation shall approve an acquisition of 
an insured institution under this subpara- 
graph unless it finds the financial and man- 
agerial resources and future prospects of the 
company and institution involved to be suck. 
that the acquisition would be detrimental 
to the institution or the insurance risk of 
the Corporation, and shall render its deci- 
sion within ninety days after submission to 
the Board of the complete record on the ap- 
plication, 

“(2) The Corporation shall not approve 
any acquisition under subparagraphs (A) (i) 
or (A) (ii), or of more than one insured in- 
stitution under subparagraph (B), of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection except in ac- 
cordance with this paragraph. In every case, 
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the Corporation shall take into considera- 
tion the financial and managerial resources 
and future prospects of the company and in- 
stitution involved, and the convenience and 
needs of the community to be served, and 
shall render its decision within ninety days 
after submission to the Board of the com- 
plete record on the application. Before ap- 
proving any such acquisition, the Corpora- 
tion shall request from the Attorney Gen- 
eral and consider any report rendered within 
thirty days on the competitive factors in- 
volved. The Corporation shall not approve 
any proposed acquisition— 

“(A) which would result in a monopoly, or 
which would be in furtherance of any com- 
bination or conspiracy to monopolize or to 
attempt to monopolize the savings and loan 
business in any part of the United States, or 

“(B) the effect of which in any section of 
the country may be substantially to lessen 
competition, or tend to create a monopoly, or 
which in any other manner would be in re- 
straint of trade, unless it finds that the anti- 
competitive effects of the proposed acquisi- 
tion are clearly outweighed in the public 
interest by the probable effect of the acquisi- 
tion in meeting the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served. 

“(3) No acquisition shall be approved by 
the Corporation under this subsection which 
will— 

“(A) result in the formation by any com- 
pany, through one or more subsidiaries or 
through one or more transactions, of a mul- 
tiple savings and loan holding company 
controlling insured institutions in more than 
one State; or 

“(B) enable an existing multiple savings 
and loan holding company to acquire an 
insured institution the principal office of 
which is located in a State other than the 
State which such savings and loan holding 
company shall designate, by writing filed 
with the Corporation within sixty days after 
its registration hereunder, as the State in 
which the principal savings and loan busi- 
ness of such holding company is conducted. 

(4) The provisions of this subsection and 
of subsections (c) (2) and (g) of this section 
shall not apply to any savings and loan hold- 
ing company which acquired the control of 
an insured institution or of a savings and 
loan holding company pursuant to a pledge 
or hypothecation to secure a loan, or in con- 
nection with the liquidation of a loan, made 
in the ordinary course of business, but it 
shall be unlawful for any such company to 
retain such control for more than one year 
after the enactment of this amendment or 
from the date on which such control was 
acquired, whichever is later, except that the 
Corporation may upon application by such 
company extend such one-year period from 
year to year, for an additional period not 
exc three years, if the Corporation 
finds such extension is warranted and would 
not be detrimental to the public interest. 

„f) DECLARATION OF DiIvIpEND.—Every sub- 
sidiary insured institution of a savings and 
loan holding company shall give the Cor- 
poration not less than thirty days’ advance 
notice of the proposed declaration by its 
directors of any dividend on its guaranty, 
permanent, or other nonwithdrawable stock. 
Such notice period shall commence to run 
from the date of receipt of such notice by 
the Corporation. Any such dividend declared 
within such period, or without the giving of 
such notice to the Corporation, shall be in- 
valid and shall confer no rights or benefits 
upon the holder of any such stock. 

“(g) HOLDING COMPANY INDEBTEDNESS.—(1) 
No savings and loan holding company or any 
subsidiary thereof which is not an insured 
institution shall issue, sell, renew, or guar- 
antee any debt security of such company or 
subsidiary, or assume any debt, without the 
prior written approval of the Corporation. 

“(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall not apply to— 
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(A) a diversified savings and loan holding 
company or any subsidiary thereof; or 

“(B) the issuance, sale, renewal, or guar- 
anty of any debt security, or the assumption 
of any debt, by any other savings and loan 
holding company or any subsidiary thereof, 
if such security or debt aggregates, together 
with all such other securities or debt then 
outstanding as to which such holding com- 
pany or subsidiary is primarily or contin- 
gently liable, not more than 15 per centum 
of the consolidated net worth of such hold- 
ing company or subsidiary at the end of the 
preceding fiscal year. 

“(3) The Corporation shall, upon applica- 
tion, approve any act or transaction not ex- 
empted from the application of paragraph 
(1) of this subsection if the Corporation finds 
that— 

“(A) the proceeds of any such act or trans- 
action will be used for (i) the purchase of 
permanent, guaranty, or other nonwithdraw- 
able stock to be issued by a subsidiary in- 
sured institution, or (ii) the purpose of 
making a capital contribution to a sub- 
sidiary insured institution; or 

“(B) such act or transaction is required 

for the purpose of refunding, extending, ex- 
changing, or an outstanding 
debt security, or for other necessary or 
urgent corporate needs, and would not im- 
pose an unreasonable or imprudent financial 
burden on the applicant. 
The Corporation may also approve any ap- 
plication under this paragraph if it finds 
that the act or transaction would not be 
injurious to the operation of any subsidiary 
insured institution in the light of its finan- 
cial condition and prospects. 

“Applications filed with the Corporation 
pursuant to this subsection shall be in such 
form and contain such information as the 
Corporation may prescribe. 

“(4) If a State authority or any other 
agency of the United States, having juris- 
diction of any act or transaction within the 
scope of paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
shall inform the Corporation, upon request 
by the Corporation for an opinion or other- 
wise, that State or Federal laws applicable 
thereto have not been complied with, the 
Corporation shall not approve such act or 
transaction until and unless the Corpora- 
tion is satisfied that such compliance has 
been effected. 

(5) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘debt security’ includes any note, draft, bond, 
debenture, certificate of indebtedness, or any 
other instrument commonly used as evidence 
of indebtedness, or any contract or agree- 
ment under the terms of which any party 
becomes, or may become, primarily or con- 
tingently liable for the payment of money, 
either in the present or at a future date. 

“(6) (A) If the Corporation finds that a 
diversified savings and loan holding com- 
pany does not meet the test prescribed in 
subparagraph (B) of this paragraph, such 
holding company or any subsidiary thereof 
may not accept, use, or receive the benefit 
of any dividend on stock from a subsidiary 
insured institution, and such institution 
may not declare or pay any dividend on its 
stock to such holding company or subsidiary, 
unless the Corporation fails to object, with- 
in thirty days of receipt of notification under 
subsection (f) of this section, to such divi- 
dend as being injurious to the insured in- 
stitution in the light of its financial condi- 
tion and prospects. 

“(B) The prohibition of subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph shall not apply to a diver- 
sified savings and loan holding company or 
any subsidiary thereof if, excluding its sub- 
sidiary insured institution, its consolidated 
net income available for interest for its pre- 
ceding fiscal year was twice its consolidated 
debt service requirements for the twelve- 
month period next succeeding such fiscal 
year, as determined in accordance with reg- 
ulations issued by the Corporation. 
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“(h) ADMINISTRATION AND ENFORCEMENT.— 
(1) The Corporation is authorized to issue 
such rules, regulations, and orders as it 
deems necessary or appropriate to enable it 
to administer and carry out the purposes of 
this section, and to require compliance there- 
with and prevent evasions thereof. 

“(2) The Corporation may make such in- 
vestigations as it deems necessary or appro- 
priate to determine whether the provisions 
of this section, and rules, regulations, and 
orders thereunder, are being and have been 
complied with by savings and loan holding 
companies and subsidiaries and affiliates 
thereof. For the purpose of any investigation 
under this section, the Corporation or its 
designated representatives shall have power 
to administer oaths and affirmations, to issue 
subpenas and subpenas duces tecum, to take 
evidence, and to require the production of 
any books, papers, correspondence, memo- 
randums, or other records which may be 
relevant or material to the inquiry. The at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of 
any such records may be required from any 
Place in any State or in any territory. The 
Corporation may apply to the United States 
district court for the judicial district or the 
United States court in any territory in which 
any witness or company subpenaed resides or 
carries on business, for enforcement of any 
subpena or subpena duces tecum issued pur- 
suant to this paragraph, and such courts 
shall have jurisdiction and power to order 
and require compliance therewith. 

“(3) (A) In the course of or in connection 
with any proceeding under subsection (a) (2) 
(D) of this section, the Corporation or its 
designated representatives, including any 
person designated to conduct any hearing 
under said subsection, shall have power to 
administer oaths and affirmations, to take or 
cause to be taken depositions, and to issue, 
revoke, quash, or modify subpenas and sub- 
penas duces tecum; and the Corporation is 
empowered to make rules and regulations 
with respect to any such proceedings. The 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of documents provided for in this paragraph 
may be required from any place in any State 
or in any territory at any designated place 
where such proceeding is being conducted. 
Any party to such p. may apply to 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the United States dis- 
trict court for the judicial district or the 
United States court in any territory in which 
such proceeding is being conducted, or where 
the witness resides or carries on business, for 
enforcement of any subpena or subpena 
duces tecum issued pursuant to this para- 
graph, and such courts shall have jurisdic- 
tion and power to order and require compli- 
ance therewith. Witnesses subpenaed under 
this section shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in the dis- 
trict courts of the United States. 

(B) Any hearing provided for in subsection 
(a) (2) D) of this section shall be held in 
the Federal judicial district or in the territory 
in which the principal office of the institu- 
tion or other company is located unless the 
party afforded the hearing consents to an- 
other place, and shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of chapter 5 of 
title 5 of the United States Code. 

“(4) Whenever it shall appear to the Cor- 
poration that any person is engaged or has 
engaged or is about to engage in any acts or 
practices which constitute or will constitute 
a violation of the provisions of this section 
or of any rule, regulation, or order there- 
under, the Corporation may in its discretion 
bring an action in the proper United States 
district court, or the United States court of 
any territory or other place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, to enjoin 
such acts or practices, to enforce compliance 
with this section or any rule, regulation, or 
order thereunder, or to require the divesti- 
ture of any acquisition in violation of this 
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section, or for any combination of the fore- 
going, and such courts shall have jurisdiction 
of such actions, and upon a proper showing 
an injunction, decree, restraining order, order 
of divestiture, or other appropriate order 
shall be granted without bond. 

“(5) All expenses of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board or of the Corporation under this 
section shall be considered as nonadminis- 
trative expenses. 

(1) PROHIBITED Acts.—It shall be unlawful 
for— 

“(1) any savings and loan holding com- 
pany or subsidiary thereof, or any director, 
officer, employee, or person owning, control- 
ling, or holding with power to vote, or hold- 
ing proxies representing, more than 25 per 
centum of the voting shares, of such holding 
company or subsidiary, to hold, solicit, or 
exercise any proxies in respect of any voting 
rights in an insured institution which is a 
mutual institution; 

“(2) any director or officer of a savings 
and loan holding company, or any person 
owning, controlling, or holding with power 
to vote, or holding proxies representing, more 
than 25 per centum of the voting shares of 
such holding company (A), except with the 
prior approval of the Corporation, to serve 
at the same time as a director, officer, or 
employee of an insured institution or another 
savings and loan holding company, not a 
subsidiary of such holding company, or (B) 
to acquire control, or to retain control for 
more than two years after the enactment of 
this subsection, of any insured institution 
not a subsidiary of such holding company; or 

“(3) any individual, except with the prior 
approval of the Corporation, to serve or act 
as a director, officer, or trustee of, or become 
a partner in, any savings and loan holding 
company after having been convicted of any 
criminal offense involving dishonesty or 
breach of trust. 

“(j) PRNALTIESs.— (1) Any company which 
willfully violates any provision of this sec- 
tion, or any rule, regulation, or order there- 
under, shall upon conviction be fined not 
more than $1,000 for each day during which 
the violation continues. 

“(2) Any individual who willfully violates 
or participates in a violation of any provision 
of this section, or any rule, regulation, or 
order thereunder, shall upon conviction be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“(3) Every director, officer, partner, trus- 
tee, agent, or employee of a savings and 
loan holding company shall be subject to 
the same penalties for false entries in any 
book, report, or statement of such savings 
and loan holding company as are applicable 
to officers, agents, and employees of an insti- 
tution the accounts of which are insured 
by the Corporation for false entries in any 
books, reports, or statements of such insti- 
tution under section 1006 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. 

„(k) JupictaL Revrew.—Any party ag- 
grieved by an order of the Corporation under 
this section may obtain a review of such 
order by filing in the court of appeals of the 
United States for the circuit in which the 
principal office of such party is located, or 
in the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit, within 
thirty days after the date of service of such 
order, a written petition praying that the 
order of the Corporation be modified, termi- 
nated, or set aside. A copy of such petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Corporation, and there- 
upon the Corporation shall file in the court 
the record in the proceeding, as provided in 
section 2112 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. Upon the filing of such petition, such 
court shall have jurisdiction, which upon 
the filing of the record shall be exclusive, to 
affirm, modify, terminate, or set aside, in 
whole or in part, the order of the Corpora- 
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tion. Review of such proceedings shall be 
had as provided in chapter 7 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. The judgment and de- 
cree of the court shall be final, except that 
the same shall be subject to review by the 
Supreme Court upon certiorari as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28 of the United 
States Code. 

“(1) Savrnc Crause.—Nothing contained 
in this section, other than mergers or acqui- 
sitions approved under section 408(e) (2), 
shall be interpreted or construed as approv- 
ing any act, action, or conduct which is or 
has been or may be in violation of existing 
law, nor shall anything herein contained 
constitute a defense to any action, suit, or 
proceeding pending or hereafter instituted 
on account of any act, action, or conduct in 
violation of the antitrust laws.” 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, the bill and report are 
available; I ask unanimous consent that 
the substitute committee amendment be 
considered as read, printed in the 
RecorpD, and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DEL CLAWSON 
Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Det CLAWSON: 
On page 25, strike line 18 and all that follows 
through page 26, line 9, and insert: 

“(A) furnishing or performing manage- 
ment services for a subsidiary insured insti- 
tution, 

“(B) conducting an insurance agency or 
an escrow business, 

“(C) holding or managing or liquidating 
assets owned by or acquired from a sub- 
sidiary insured institution, 

“(D) holding or managing properties used 
or occupied by a subsidiary insured institu- 
tion, 

“(E) acting as trustee under deed of trust, 
or 

“(F) furnishing or performing such other 
services or engaging in such other activities 
as the corporation may approve or may pre- 
scribe by regulation as being a proper inci- 
dent to the operations of insured institu- 
tions and not detrimental to the interests 
of savings account holders therein; 
except that any company which, on the 
effective date of this amendment, is a multi- 
ple savings and loan holding company or 
subsidiary thereof may continue to conduct 
any business activity in which it is then 
engaged, and any company which after the 
effective date of this amendment acquires 
control, in accordance with the provisions 
of this section, of a multiple savings and loan 
holding company may conduct any business 
activity which such holding company or any 
subsidiary thereof could lawfully continue 
to conduct under the provisions of this 
paragraph.” 


Mr. Chairman, this amendment deals 
entirely with section (c) in connection 
with the divestiture provisions of the 
bill. The new language in the amend- 
ment, of course, begins with the words 
“with the exception” that was read for 
inclusion on page 26. Section (c) of the 
bill covers authorized holding company 
activities and provides that multiple sav- 
ings and loan holding companies that 
control two or more savings and loan as- 
sociations would be required to divest 
within a period of a comparatively short 
time even though these present activities 
and their holdings are legal at this time. 
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They would then become illegal under the 
act unless we make this necessary change. 
Mr, Chairman, there is a precedent for 
this action under the Bank Holding 
Company Act where bank holding com- 
panies were forced to divest themselves 
of nonbanking activities. That act recog- 
nized that there was unfairness in en- 
forced divestiture unless appropriate tax 
relief was provided for the tax conse- 
quences of the enforced divestiture. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I will be happy 
to yield to the chairman. 

Mr. PATMAN. We have dealt with a 
lot of cases similar to this concerning 
divestiture. I believe it is somewhat tra- 
ditional that we pass the law first. Then, 
after it is passed, the Committee on Ways 
and Means have the exclusive tax juris- 
diction over it and they can take it up, 
and invariably they do grant appro- 
priate relief. I never knew of a case 
where it was not granted. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I question that that was the case in the 
Bank Holding Act. The Committee on 
Ways and Means moved expeditiously; 
however final action by the Congress was 
unduly delayed. 

Mr. PATMAN. We just have to be 
working together on it. I know it is spe- 
cial, but in other cases, even in recent 
years, we have gone ahead and ordered 
divestiture. Then after it was passed we 
took it up with the Committee on Ways 
and Means ourselves and asked them to 
pass it. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Yes; we did take 
it up with the Committee on Ways and 
Means. You have indicated in this situa- 
tion there should be something done in 
connection with the tax liability in the 
present instance, and the inequities of 
forced divestiture be corrected. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will 
bear with me briefiy further, they have 
2 years which may be extended by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board to 3 ad- 
ditional years, which is a total of 5 years. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Under the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board they have 
3 additional years following the initial 
2-year period. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. They have 5 years. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. But it still does 
not provide tax relief for these people 
who are forced to divest themselves of 
their investments and does not provide 
for any consideration of the inequities 
that result from forced divestitures. I be- 
lieve, Mr. Chairman, in the interest of 
fairness and equity, that we should con- 
sider these holding companies and the 
problems that would be involved if we 
compel divestiture of these holdings 
where there are more than one such asso- 
ciation in a multiple savings and loan 
category. I know of no sacrosanct posi- 
tion as far as those who own only one 
association. They are not compelled to 
comply with this provision of the bill. 
When the subcommittee was considering 
the bill an amendment was offered for a 
grandfather clause, as the chairman used 
the term, for these associations who are 
engaging in their present activities. 
There are only two alternatives, as I see 
it, to provide protection from this en- 
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forced divestiture. One would be to pro- 
vide for an amendment delaying compli- 
ance until such time as appropriate tax 
legislation has been enacted. The other 
would be what I propose in this amend- 
ment, that existing activities will be ac- 
ceptable under the act and they can con- 
tinue as they are now conducting their 
business. And, in my opinion, because 
of the methods that have been used in 
the Bank Holding Company Act, and 
because of the inability to obtain prompt 
tax legislation in both the House of 
Representatives and the other body, it 
would be better to consider a grandfather 
clause and permit these associations to 
continue present legal and authorized ac- 
tivities. Only very few companies are 
involved and they do not present any 
difficulty insofar as the supervisory func- 
tions of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board are concerned. 

Frankly, it is my opinion that the 
grandfather provision is a good one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to look at what 
this proposed law seeks to do. Among the 
most important provisions of this bill is 
the provision that a multiple savings and 
loan conglomerate should get out of busi- 
nesses unrelated to savings and loan op- 
erations. This is where much of the trou- 
ble started. 

Mr. Chairman, savings and loan con- 
glomerates have involved themselves in 
racetrack operations, in gambling opera- 
tions of all kinds, as well as all kinds of 
real estate speculation. 

It is the purpose of this bill to prevent 
that type of operation and to stop it. If 
anything, the bill that comes to the floor 
of the House today for your considera- 
tion is too generous and relaxed in that 
respect, because, if adopted, it would give 
the holding companies 2 years to pro- 
ceed with any divestiture, and that pe- 
riod of time might be extended by the 
FSLIC for as much as an additional 3 
years. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is suggested by 
this amendment that there be a grand- 
father clause. I am all for old granddad. 
But, really, if you are going to have a 
grandfather clause and say you can keep 
on doing the prohibited acts which this 
legislation would prevent, you are, in ef- 
fect, enacting a regulatory bill that does 
not regulate. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I hope that the 
Clawson amendment will be voted down 
so that the regulatory agencies will have 
the power to enforce the divestiture of 
these activities which are at the root of 
the trouble. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. Of course, I yield to my 
distinguished colleague. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Is this not true? 
With the Supervisory Act of 1966, under 
the authority provided in that bill, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board can cer- 
tainly compel any institution, whether it 
is held by a diversified savings and loan 
association or a multiple savings and 
loan association company and, actually, 
exercise its authority with reference to 
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any action which might endanger the 
savings insurance provision, or any other 
act that might endanger the investors of 
such groups? 

Mr. REUSS. It is true that they would 
have that authority to move in, but that 
is not the root or the nub of the problem. 
We want to set up a better systém than 
one which brings into play the power of 
the regulatory agencies only when they 
have caught someone redhanded violat- 
ing the law. We want a situation whereby 
these unrelated activities, particularly 
these types of activities to which refer- 
ence has previously been made, must be 
shucked off, and in my opinion we have 
been mighty generous to give them up to 
5 years to shuck them off and to let them 
go home free. In other words, a savings 
and loan conglomerate which happens 
to have in its portfolio these types of 
activities at the time this legislation is 
signed into law, should be required to 
divest. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, since 
they are not unlawful acts or prohibited 
acts—and since we have testimony in 
evidence before us to the effect that they 
are not unlawful acts, does the gentle- 
man believe it is fair and equitable to 
penalize these organizations, without any 
consideration whatever of the tax in- 
equities that result from their divestiture 
action? i 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the interrogation by the gen- 
tleman from California, it is my opinion 
that the distinguished Committee on 
Ways and Means will do justice to these 
divesting savings and loan associations, 
as it has done justly in the past with all 
of the other spin-offs, whether it is a 
Du Pont operation or a bank holding 
company involved. 

In other words, I do not think we 
should prejudge the work and the ulti- 
mate action of the Committee on Ways 
and Means with reference to this par- 
ticular problem. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. In the Bank 
Holding Company Act, while our Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means did rec- 
ommend tax relief changes, they were 
unduly delayed because the other body 
failed to act expeditiously. 

Mr. REUSS. Yes, unfortunately proto- 
col and etiquette keeps us from com- 
menting on the other body, and some- 
times they do not move as quickly as 
we would like, but the point is that put- 
ting the grandfather clause in this bill 
is to pass a law that simply does not regu- 
late, and I do hope, with all due respect 
to the gentleman from California, that 
his amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. To what extent does this 
or would this bill authorize savings and 
loan associations to engage in commer- 
cial banking? 

Mr. REUSS. To no extent whatever. 
The separation between commercial 
banking and savings and loans is 
preserved. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is correct. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. PATMAN) 
there were—ayes 18, noes 29. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The Chair 
stated that there were 18 Members who 
rose in favor of tellers, and that that 
was not a sufficient number. I would ask 
the Chairman, is that not a sufficient 
number of the Members on the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that 20 Members are required in order 
that tellers be ordered. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, is that 20 Members, regardless of 
the number of Members on the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the number required is one-fifth of 
& quorum in the Committee of the 
Whole. This would then represent 20 
Members, since 100 Members constitute 
a quorum. Therefore, tellers are refused. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
my point of order of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Hatt], withdraws 
his point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DEL CLAWSON 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DEL CLAWSON: 
On page 25, line 14, immediately after “after 
the enactment of” insert: “an amendment 
to the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
directly related to this paragraph”. 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
anticipating that we might not be suc- 
cessful in the first amendment, on the 
grandfather proposal, this amendment 
is simple and I would hope that the 
chairman would accept it because there 
has been an indication that he feels there 
are some inequities so far as the tax 
situation of the holding companies that 
are forced to divest themselves are con- 
cerned, 

This amendment provides that divesti- 
ture proceedings will not be required nor 
forced upon those institutions until such 
time as an amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 directly related 
to this paragraph and this section is 
adopted 


I think this is fair and equitable and 
it certainly would go along with the idea, 
if we are to be consistent in this, with 
the holding company act, and then we 
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can wait until such time as the tax legis- 
lation is passed before the forced divesti- 
ture take place. 

That is the whole context and thrust 
of this proposal. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
really another attempt at grandfather- 
ing or at least a grandfathering for an 
indefinite period. 

I think the same objections that were 
offered to the previous amendment ap- 
ply to this amendment. 

In this connection, I would like to call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
letter of January 18, 1968, from Chair- 
man John E. Horne of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, in which Chairman Horne sets 
forth his view that the imminent pas- 
sage of pending tax relief legislation 
would constitute good cause for the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board to 
grant extensions of up to an additional 
3 years after the additional 2-year 
period as authorized under subsection 
(c). 

This means that the total period would 
be 5 years, which gives a complete op- 
portunity to the tax-writing committees 
of the House and of the other body to 
act on the question of tax relief, follow- 
ing the same principle as that contained 
in the bank holding act. 

Accordingly, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be voted down. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIS. Just a moment ago I 
asked whether this was the bill which 
would in a way permit savings and loan 
associations to enter commercial bank- 
ing and the answer was that it was not. 

Is there not such a bill pending be- 
fore the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. REUSS. There is a bill which has 
been reported out of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency last 
December. I forget the number of the 
bill. The bill provides for a new hybrid 
form of association called the Federal 
Savings Association. 

Mr. WILLIS. May I ask the gentleman 
this question? 

I am told in my State of Louisiana 
throughout its history, we have never 
had a statute regulating or creating sav- 
ings banks. Trust companies, yes, but not 
savings banks. It is my information, and 
I ask the gentleman to confirm it or to 
deny it, that there are 38 States in the 
Union where there are no local laws to 
establish and create savings banks. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. REUSS. I think the actual number 
is 32, but the gentleman is pretty close 
to being right. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is 42? 

Mr. REUSS. It is 32. 

Mr. WILLIS. That was the bill to 
which I was addressing myself. So we 
now understand each other; do we not? 

Mr. REUSS. Will the gentleman repeat 
his question? 

Mr. WILLIS. I said I was referring to 
that bill where you say 32 States have 
no laws on the subject of savings banks. 
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Mr. REUSS. That is the Federal sav- 
ings association bill. I now have the 
number—it is H.R. 13718. The gentleman 
is quite right. That is not the bill before 
us this afternoon, 

Mr. WILLIS. It is my understanding 
that, generally speaking, the commercial 
banks are fearful of and are opposed to 
the particular bill we have just talked 
about. Is that correct? 

Mr. REUSS. I believe they are quite 
unanimously opposed to it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand, if the gen- 
tleman does not object to my asking him, 
the gentleman would be opposed to it 
also? 

Mr. REUSS. I happen personally to 
have been opposed to it for another rea- 
son—not because the banks were almost 
unanimously opposed to it—but because 
I believe it would hurt the housing in- 
dustry. But that is a problem which will 
be argued fully on the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. May I say to the gentle- 
man that when the bill comes up, he will 
have company in the name of myself. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. The gentleman 
has indicated that there would be a 
period of 2 years and an extension of 1 
year at a time up to 3 years in the au- 
thority of the Federal home loan bank 
to provide for a divestiture of these asso- 
ciations under the present act. 

Mr. REUSS. That is correct. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Is it your feel- 
ings that we will not be able to get an 
appropriate tax bill through this House 
within 5 years? 

Mr. REUSS. No; my feeling is that the 
Ways and Means Committee will move 
expeditiously following the passage of 
this legislation, but because as a single 
legislator I cannot guarantee the whole 
legislative process, and particularly be- 
cause I cannot speak for the other body, 
as the gentleman from California well 
knows, I hope we will not clutter up the 
basic bill before us by any postponements 
other than those contained in the bill 
before us. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. I feel in 
all fairness and in equity that there 
should be this postponement until favor- 
able action is taken through the Ways 
and Means Committee. There is no rea- 
son at all, with the passage of this bill 
with the amendment, why the Ways and 
Means Committee cannot act promptly 
so that no harm is done in connection 
with this matter, as might be alleged by 
some others. The bill itself will be on 
record with the provision that the Ways 
and Means Committee action would pro- 
vide the relief which is fair and equitable 
relief as sought by the holding com- 
panies. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. It is rather ob- 
vious under this amendment that we are 
giving the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Congress of the United States, 3 
years in order to enact tax legislation, 
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because this provides that they will go 
ahead and divest themselves of these 
unrelated activities within 2 years after 
the enactment of an appropriate tax 
law, which would provide some relief for 
these people under the compulsory pro- 
visions of the present bill. 

I believe within 3 years we should cer- 
tainly be able to get a bill through the 
Congress. It seems to me we could very 
well adopt this procedure as a protec- 
tive measure for the savings and loan 
holding associations, which by force of 
law must divest themselves of activities 
which they have legally engaged in dur- 
ing the course of time up to the present. 
I believe the amendment is a good 
amendment. It is fair and equitable to 
all concerned and will not in any way 
be a grandfathering provision, because 
as soon as the tax legislation is passed, 
then they have to proceed within 2 years. 
I think the amendment should be 
adopted. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I be- 
lieve that this is the only time an at- 
tempt like this has been made to hold 
up legislation until the Ways and Means 
Committee passes adequate tax legisla- 
tion taking care of divestiture. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. We are not hold- 
ing up the legislation. We are merely 
providing for relief under the divestiture 
provision of this legislation. I am in favor 
of the legislation. 

Mr. PATMAN. It holds up that part of 
it, and it is really an attack upon the 
Ways and Means Committee. They have 
always acted promptly. It is an attack 
on the Congress. Do you think that Con- 
gress will fail to do its duty? Of course 
it will not. It has always done its duty 
with regard to divestiture cases. No one 
has complained about it. I think it is very 
unreasonable to think about holding it 
up. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON, Mr. Chairman, 
this is no attack on our Ways and Means 
Committee or on this House, because in 
the Bank Holding Company Act, we acted 
promptly and the House acted promptly. 
I respect them for doing that. However, 
tax relief under the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act was delayed for too long a time, 
We should not take that same risk today. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, why 
should their people expect a special con- 
sideration, a special dispensation in this 
case? Others have not been injured by it, 
and Congress has always performed its 
duty, and particularly in the Ways and 
Means Committee, and the gentleman 
has nothing to fear. So I hope the 
amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DEL CLAWSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr, DEL CLAWSON} 
there were—ayes 31, noes 46. 

So the amendment was rejected, 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASHLEY 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASHLEY: In 
subsection F of section 408(a)(1) between 
the words “fiscal year” on line 16 of page 
20 and the words “as determined” on line 
17, strike the comma and add “(or, during 
the first year’s operation of the section, at 
such time as the holding company so quali- 
fies)”. 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment deals with subsection (f) of 
section 408 of H.R. 8696, which we find 
on page 20, lines 9 through 18, which 
defines a “diversified savings and loan 
holding company.” 

The section provides that, if the assets 
of the holding company’s subsidiary 
savings and loan associations are less 
than 50 percent of the company’s con- 
solidated net worth and net earnings, 
then the holding company is classified as 
a diversified savings and loan holding 
company. It further provided that this 
percentage of the company’s consoli- 
dated net worth and net earnings is de- 
termined as of the close of the holding 
company’s preceding fiscal year. 

This amendment deals wholly and 
solely with the date of determination of 
this percentage. At the outset it should 
be noted that this date, now the last day 
of the company’s preceding fiscal year, 
predates the effective date of this legis- 
lation and, therefore, in a sense is retro- 
active. 

The amendment merely provides that 
during the first year following the effec- 
tive date of this act—and during the first 
year only—a holding company will be 
classified diversified at any time that it 
qualified as such under the provisions 
of the bill. 

I offer this amendment because it is 
obvious that as the section now reads 
some holding companies now actually 
diversified may not have quite met the 
less-than-50-percent test at the close of 
their last fiscal year. Most such years 
ended on June 30 or September 30, 1967. 
Therefore, without this amendment some 
companies will be classified by the Board 
as nondiversified which now or in the 
next few months are in fact diversified. 

The purpose of this bill is to subject 
nondiversified savings and loan holding 
companies to necessary additional regu- 
lation. It is not the purpose of the bill 
to subject diversified holding companies 
to the same regulation and the amend- 
ment I offer will help assure that this 
does not result. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY, I yield to the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the gentleman we had an awful 
time getting out this bill, as the gentle- 
man realizes. He is one of the senior 
members of the committee on the major- 
ity side. We finally got the bill out, and 
we were determined to pass the bill if 
possible without any amendment on the 
floor of the House, and we have been 
working to that end. 

The gentleman has presented an 
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amendment—it is not of earth-shaking 
importance, but it is natural, in a way. 
In view of the fact that the gentleman 
has worked on this with us in the past, 
and I feel he will work with us on it in 
the future, I am constrained to accept 
the amendment for the majority mem- 
bers. As far as we are concerned, we 
will accept the amendment. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the statement of the chairman. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

It had been my intention to offer an 
amendment on this same section, to 
make a little more liberal the tightness 
of the present language of the bill. I be- 
lieve the gentleman has directed his 
amendment at the very provisions of the 
bill I wanted to correct, and I shall with- 
hold my amendment in favor of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. The minority will be 
pleased to accept the amendment offered 
by the gentleman. 

Mr, ASHLEY. I appreciate that state- 
ment by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I yield to my colleague 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man in support of the amendment, It is 
very needed and very fair, and it is a 
workable amendment. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I appreciate the coopera- 
tion of my colleague from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WIDNALL 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WNaALL: On 

Page 36, strike lines 3 through 9 and in- 
sert: 
“(5) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘debt security’ includes any note, draft, bond, 
debenture, certificate of indebtedness, or any 
other instrument used as evidence of in- 
debtedness.” 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I spoke 
about this proposed amendment at the 
time of the general debate. At that time 
I said we had substantial agreement 
within the committee with respect to the 
purposes and provisions of this bill but 
there was a controversial provision in 
the scope of the action that will be 
called for. 

This has to do with the authority the 
Board sought to control holding com- 
pany indebtedness. The original proposal 
sought by the Board was modified by the 
Senate, and we further modified it with- 
in the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. However, the minority still 
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feel that the power which is to be 
granted under this bill goes too far. 

In this respect, as set up in the bill, 
section 5 is: 

As used in this subsection, the term “debt 
security” includes any note, draft, bond, 
debenture, certificate of indebtedness, or any 
other instrument commonly used as evidence 
of indebtedness, or any contract or agree- 
ment under the terms of which any party be- 
comes, or may become, primarily or con- 
tingently liable for the payment of money, 
either in the present or at a future date. 


My amendment would retain the first 
part of that section, would eliminate the 
one word “commonly,” and would also 
eliminate “or any contract or agreement 
under the terms of which any party be- 
comes, or may become, primarily or con- 
tingently liable for the payment of 
money, either in the present or at a fu- 
ture date.” 

This includes any contract, as we see 

it, in the definition of “debt security,” 
which would cover the whole gamut of 
operating contracts that a holding com- 
pany might use in carrying on its busi- 
ness. 
I would like to point out particularly 
management salary contracts, lease of 
building, advertising contracts, hazard 
insurance contracts, audit contract ex- 
penses, contract management expenses, 
and all other operating expenses subject 
to contract. 

This would enable the board to usurp 
the functions of management and ac- 
tually control operating expenses, in- 
cluding officers’ salaries of a savings and 
loan holding company. 

We can go one step further, if this is 
enacted, and provide the same thing for 
all of the savings and loan associations 
throughout the country and provide the 
same type of control over officers’ sala- 
ries and so forth in the company. 

I believe, despite what might be said 
or the promise that might be indicated 
in connection with the hearings, it is 
necessary to write this into the law to 
make sure that the debt security provi- 
sion is amply understood by the Board 
in its operation. It is far too basic to 
hope that legislative history alone will 
somehow negate the clearly expressed 
authority in the proposed law. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
Position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the very difficult 
parts of this bill was to figure out an 
adequate debt control provision. The 
problem is that some holding company 
would assume a dangerous amount of 
debt. The debt assumed by the holding 
company would keep drawing away from 
the assets of the savings and loan com- 
pany, putting the savings and loan com- 
pany in jeopardy. Therefore, it was rea- 
soned that if we are to control holding 
companies, we should do something 
about the ability of a holding company 
to create new debt, debt which might 
hurt the actual operation of the subsid- 
jary savings and loan company. 

When the original bill was introduced, 
the Home Loan Bank Board wanted com- 
plete control. 

In the Senate, 5 percent of the con- 
solidated net worth short term debt ex- 
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emption was adopted. Many of us in the 
committee did not think that this was 
enough. After a great deal of haggling 
with the Board, we reached what we felt 
was a reasonable compromise on debt. 
That reasonable compromise appears on 
page 34 of the bill which states, “not 
more than 15 percent of the consolidated 
net worth of such holding company.” So 
that the holding company can go up to 
15 percent on debt without going to the 
Home Loan Bank Board for approval. It 
means that the gentleman from New 
Jersey's amendment on page 36, where 
contracts are eliminated, is no longer 
necessary. An association would not have 
to go to the Home Loan Bank Board 
every time they signed a long-term con- 
tract as this can be managed within the 
15-percent ceiling. An association would 
go to the board for major long-term debt 
approval and would manage his short- 
term debt under that 15-percent blanket. 
This was the compromise finally ap- 
proved in the full committee. 

Everything you owe is debt. If con- 
tracts or agreements are exempted, a 
major area of real debt can be exempted. 
I understand already the Home Loan 
Bank Board, in looking at this bill, dis- 
cussing regulations which would exempt 
routine short-term contracts—for ex- 
ample, to hire an attorney on contract, 
to lease typewriters or data processing 
equipment—they do need the definitions 
ae bill to reach what they consider 

ebt. 

To help the holding companies, so that 
they can operate without having their 
prerogatives of management usurped, we 
inserted in the 15-percent umbrella. Mr. 
Chairman, I think we should be able to 
live with this 15-percent limitation and 
ey regulate holding company 

ebt. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
“no” vote on the amendment. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment. As a matter of fact, I offered 
this particular amendment in committee. 
When it is not adopted, I cast the lone 
negative vote on reporting the bill. 

Generally, Mr. Chairman, the bill is de- 
sirable legislation and needed legislation. 
I felt that the best way in which to ex- 
press my disapproval of the fact that this 
debt control provision was not adopted, 
was to vote in the negative and speak to 
an amendment such as this, such as the 
one which has been offered just now by 
Mr. WIDNALL. 

Mr. Chairman, the Senate bill had a 
5-percent limitation, as the previous gen- 
tleman who spoke, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Rees], has just stated, on 
debt security. 

Mr. Chairman, most of the industry 
felt, and many of us believed, that this 
was too restrictive a limitation, that 5 
percent would not provide for enough 
leeway. 

It was pointed out that bank holding 
companies have no limitation on debt 
security. But the Senate limitation of 5 
percent did not apply to contingent lia- 
bilities for salaries and for liabilities in 
carryng out the day-to-day operations. 

Mr. Chairman, the Subcommittee on 
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Domestic Finance removed the debt lim- 
itation provision altogether. Then, what 
appeared to be a compromise was offered, 
to wit, the one found in this bill. I say 
“what appeared to be a compromise,” 
because as has been stated, this provision 
on debt control, debt security, says and 
includes “any contract or agreement un- 
der the terms of which any party be- 
comes, or may become, primarily or con- 
tingently liable for payment of money, 
either in the present or at a future date.” 

This, as has been pointed out, could 
include salary contracts, contracts for 
equipment and other items related to the 
day-to-day costs of doing business. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the 
main point involved here is that “debt” 
implies repayment and it does not in- 
clude or imply payment for services. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Horne, the Chair- 
man of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board has assured me and other mem- 
bers of the committee that this language 
was in no way intended to include em- 
ployment contracts, leases, or purchase 
arrangements of the usual sort. Then, 
why not say that in the law? 

This point I make is: Why not put in 
the law the intent not to include service 
contracts, and so forth? I have no doubt 
that Mr. Horne and his Board will ad- 
minister the law as he says. But I have 
had experience as a member of the Ohio 
General Assembly where an administra- 
tor said the law would be administered 
in one way and where a succeeding ad- 
ministrator, who was not a party to the 
agreement, administered the law literally 
and contrary to what was understood. 

Mr. Chairman, this language, without 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL], could be used 
to project the staff of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board into the day-to-day 
operation of the savings and loan hold- 
ing company and, indeed, into the actual 
management of such a company. 

Mr. Chairman, a little earlier a tele- 
gram was referred to from the Savings 
and Loan League of Ohio supporting this 
bill. I received such a telegram too ask- 
ing that this bill be enacted, without 
amendments. 

I spoke to one of the persons who 
signed that telegram, and he said that 
he did not want the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board fixing salaries. I told him 
they could have that power if this amend- 
ment is not adopted, but he said that he 
felt this was not likely to happen. As 
far as he was concerned, he was anxious 
to have the bill passed, and he did not 
want to get it mixed up with amend- 
ments which might jeopardize its pas- 
sage. 

Now, that is not sufficient reason, in 
my judgment, not to support amend- 
ments to this bill. I would further say 
that the members of the board have testi- 
fied that a major area of concern is exces- 
sive or unmanageable debt by a hold- 
ing company. To include any contract 
for the payment of money could restrict 
normal operating contracts of a holding 
company so as to result in a stagnation of 
the underlying associations. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore urge adop- 
tion of this amendment. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
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move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen who are 
not intimately acquainted with this bill 
may have some problem understanding 
the issue presented by this amendment. 
The issue is the degree to which we are 
going to permit Federal regulation of 
the day-to-day management of private 
business. It is very easy for the people in 
my district to urge me to vote for this bill, 
and to vote against the amendment, be- 
cause their ox is not now being gored. 
This type of regulatory power, if we al- 
low it to remain in this legislation, can 
easily creep into other legislation which 
will more directly affect businesses in our 
own districts. 

I do not like this sort of language in 
legislation. I believe it is a dangerous 
precedent. If we are going to restrict the 
right of management in this industry to 
exercise management prerogative, we 
have got to adopt the proposal of the 
gentleman from New Jersey. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, I urge the Members of 
the cene to support the Widnall amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. MINISH. The gentleman is re- 
ferring to this as private business. We 
are talking about public money. This is 
a public business. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. The holding com- 
panies are private business concerns. 

Mr. MINISH. Yes. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. They are stock 
companies. 

Mr. MINISH. But the money that is 
involved is the Federal savings and loan 
insurance fund which is paid for by the 
people of my State and all the States in 
the Union. There is a vital public ques- 
tion involved here. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am saying there 
is no reason for regulation to this degree 
of the management of these private busi- 
nesses. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that in 
our committee report there is a state- 
ment bearing on this subject of the 
amendments, I am reading now on page 4 
of the committee report: 

The committee expects the Corporation to 
approve by regulation obligations incurred 
in the ordinary course of business, such as 
employment contracts, leases or purchases, 
which would not be expected to result in a 
burdensome debt structure. 


Mr. Chairman, I have a letter from 
Mr. Horne, the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, in which 
he states that the Board is already con- 
sidering that, and in which he states 
that that can be regulated without the 
least trouble in the world, and without 
doing anybody any harm, and being com- 
pletely fair to all the holding companies 
and savings and loan companies involved. 

Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that self- 
dealing transactions of any sort are al- 
ways suspect, and properly so. I believe 
in flexibility, but I do not believe that a 
loophole should be written into this good 
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law in this manner. I consider that this 
would be a loophole. This deals with 
conflict of interest. The law as written 
would protect the people and the in- 
vestors and others against an excessive 
holding company debt burden. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WYLIE. I would respectfully ask 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency if this language 
was included in the report as you sug- 
gested and if Mr. Horne has suggested 
that the Board will adopt regulations 
which will incorporate such language, 
what possible objection could there be to 
including it in the law while we are now 
here considering it? 

Mr. PATMAN. Why would you want 
to take people out from under super- 
vision that other people are in? Why 
should you build up a special case to let 
other people have special benefits and 
get special rights and privileges over 
other people? Why not let them all be 
governed by the same Board? The Board 
is fair. We assume, and I believe, that 
it is fair; but if they act arbitrarily or in 
a way that is against the public interest, 
we can bring them up and find out and 
get them back to doing their duty in the 
right and proper way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. WIDNALL), 
there were—ayes 52, noes 56. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WIDNALL 
and Mrs. SULLIVAN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
76, noes 73. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASHLEY 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AsHLEY: On 
page 28, line 25, amend paragraph (6) of sub- 
section (d) by adding the following sentence 
at the end of said paragraph: “Subject to 
regulations of the Corporation, any such 
transaction, agreement, understanding or 
payment which is at an established market 
price or rate for like property or services shall 
not be subject to the provisions of this para- 
graph (6).“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized for 5 minutes in sup- 
port of his amendment. 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, section 
408(d) prohibits absolutely five types of 
transactions between a savings and loan 
association and an affiliate. Subpara- 
2 (6) permits limited forms of affil- 

transactions but requires the prior 
written approval of agreements as to 
these limited transactions above $100,000 
or 0.1 percent of assets per year in respect 
to services or advice as to any phase of 
the operations of any institution. It also 
requires approval for all payments in 
excess of $100,000 or 0.1 percent of assets 
per year as to such transactions. 
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Mr. Chairman, everyone agrees that 
there are perfectly legitimate dealings 
between an association and an affiliate 
owned by a holding company. Chairman 
Horne recognized this in his testimony 
before the committee, from which I 
quote as follows: 

On the other hand, we recognize that 
they do involve an area where dealings with 
the parent company may be not only legiti- 
mate but helpful to the association, and in- 
deed may form part of the discharge by the 
parent of the responsibilities that go with 
its control. 


As an example, an affiliate of an asso- 
ciation may own a building in which it 
rents space for a branch office of an 
association and charges rent. Or an affili- 
ate may be engaged in the advertising 
business with which the association con- 
tracts to buy advertising services, There 
may be other purely routine services 
which an affiliate may furnish an associ- 
ation. However, if the total of any of 
these services for any 12-month period 
exceeds $100,000 or 0.1 percent of the 
association’s total assets, each transac- 
tion, whether for $10 or $100,000, above 
that standard, would require prior ap- 
proval by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. There could be 
hundreds or even thousands of approvals 
required. The committee in its report at- 
tempted to meet this problem by the fol- 
lowing statement which appears on 
page 3: 

The Corporation can by regulation confer 
blanket approval on those types of trans- 
actions which do not seem to require indi- 
vidual scrutiny, and the committee antici- 
pates that such an approach will be utilized 
by the Corporation. 


The purpose of my amendment would 
implement, in the bill, the directive which 
the committee seeks to give in its report. 
It would do this by adding the following 
sentence at the end of paragraph (6): 

Subject to regulations of the Corporation, 
any such transaction, agreement, under- 
standing, or payment which is at an estab- 
lished market price or rate for like property 
or services shall not be subject to the pro- 
visions of this paragraph (6). 


This amendment would specifically di- 
rect the FSLIC to promulgate regulations 
exempting payments which are made by 
an institution to an affiliate for services 
at nondiscriminatory rates or prices; in 
other words at rates or prices which the 
association would have to pay if it pur- 
chased the services on the market. There- 
fore, it could not conceivably open the 
door to any “milking” of the association 
for the benefit of the holding company or 
other affiliates. Let me emphasize, too, 
that it would not apply to those trens- 
actions which are specifically prohibited 
under the bill. 

The committee has recognized this 
cumbersome problem and attempted to 
clarify the bill by language in the report. 
I see no reason why this should not be 
incorporated in the bill itself and I hope 
the amendment will be acceptable as 
carrying out the intent of the committee. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
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join with the gentleman. This is another 
of those amendments I had intended to 
offer. I believe the amendment certainly 
does clear up some of the problems in 
the bill, making it a little more easy for 
these concerns and holding companies to 
deal with their matters in a manner to 
protect the public interests, and it still 
gives the concerns some flexibility in 
their own organization. 

Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. Chairman, I know 
the gentleman has worked on an amend- 
ment. I appreciate his courtesy and the 
thrust of his statement. The purpose of 
his amendment and mine is not to allow 
in a blanket form acceptance by the cor- 
poration otherwise of any transaction be- 
tween the association or its affiliates, but 
there is nothing sacred about the $100,- 
000 figure. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Nothing at all. 

Mr. ASHLEY. And with the market 
price provision in there, I believe this 
accomplishes the purpose the legislation 
had in mind. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I believe so, too, 
and we complement each other, 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment has to 
do with section (d), “Prohibited transac- 
tions.” This involves the problem of deal- 
ings between a holding company and a 
subsidiary. 

One of the advantages of having a 
holding company is that it can provide 
many services; such as advertising, or 
management for the subsidiary company. 

We found in the hearings before the 
committee that one of the problems some 
holding companies were offering serv- 
ices to their subsidiaries which the sub- 
sidiaries either did not need or which 
were overpriced. This was one method of 
holding company milking of assets of a 
subsidiary company. 

This section affects the assets of sav- 
ings and loan institutions, institutions 
where people have their savings. 

What did we do in dealing with this 
problem? 

The committee did two things. 

First, the committee said that there 
could be legitimate self-dealing, the pro- 
viding of services between a holding com- 
pany and a subsidiary in terms of the 
lesser of $100,000 or one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of the institution’s total assets. 

The other we find on page 28, at the 
bottom of the page. This is the language: 

The Corporation shall grant approval un- 
der this paragraph (6) if, in the opinion of 
the Corporation, the terms of any such trans- 
action, agreement, or understanding, or any 
such payment by such institution, would not 
be detrimental to the interests of its savings 
account holders or to the insurance risk of 
the Corporation with respect to such insti- 
tution. 


What the bill does is to say that the 
Home Loan Bank Board shall make reg- 
ulations to decide what is essentially for 
the benefit of those individuals who have 
their savings in a savings and loan in- 
stitution and what is for the benefit of 
the taxpayers of the United States who 
support the FSLIC, the insurance insti- 
tution which insures the savings ac- 
counts of the savings account holders of 
this country. 

I believe the language in the bill is 
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sufficient. It states that the Bank Board 
shall draft regulations, that the Bank 
Board cannot prohibit of transactions 
which are for the benefit of the saver. 

The amendment would have the bur- 
den of proof no longer on the holding 
company but on the Home Loan Bank 
Board. I believe we would be going a long 
way backward in protecting the indi- 
viduals whose savings are in these insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHLEY. The gentleman will 
acknowledge, I am sure, that the types of 
transactions we are talking about here 
are of a much different order from the 
types of specifically prohibited trans- 
actions appearing earlier in the bill. Is 
that not so? In other words, these are 
transactions which are in the normal 
course of business, are they not? 

Mr. REES. I would say yes and no. If 
I could read from the bill, I will point 
out the transactions: 

The purchase, sale, or lease of property 
or assets. 

The rendering of management or ad- 
vertising services. 

Service as a consultant, advisor, or 
agent for any phase of the operations. 

All these services are important serv- 
ices, which have been outlined. 

Mr. ASHLEY. The point I make is that 
the bill does specifically and absolutely 
prohibit five different types of trans- 
actions between savings and loan hold- 
ing companies and affiliates. The types 
of transactions we are talking about here 
are not prohibited in any sense. On the 
contrary, they are approvable by the 
Board. There is no Board control what- 
soever, under the language of the bill, 
under $100,000. Where that figure came 
from I am sure I do not know. 

The Board does specifically recognize 
these types of transactions as being in 
the normal course of business. Would the 
gentleman agree? 

Mr. REES. This is why the bill pro- 
vides on page 28 that the corporation 
shall grant approval under this para- 
graph if in the opinion of the corpora- 
tion these transactions and agreements 
will not be detrimental to the interests 
of the savings account holders. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Ashley amendment. I 
shall not take my 5 minutes, but I do 
want to rise to say that I think this is 
a very bad amendment, not with bad 
intentions but with bad results. What 
it does, as I read it, is to say that self- 
dealing between a holding company and 
its subsidiary—the very thing that is 
sought to be prevented by this bill—is to 
be permitted where in addition to the 
self-dealing the parties are compound- 
ing the outrage by fixing prices in viola- 
tion of the Sherman and Clayton Acts. 
The amendment talks about an “estab- 
lished market price.” If some sharp op- 
erators get in and can establish a price 
for a commodity, apparently they go 
home free. Not only can they deal with 
themselves, but they can violate the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts in the 
bargain. 
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Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. In just a moment. 

The act itself, without the amendment, 
has an excellent provision which says 
that the regulatory authority shall OK 
a self-dealing transaction if—and here I 
am quoting—‘it would not be detrimen- 
tal to the interests of its savings account 
holders or the insurance risks of the cor- 
poration with respect to such institu- 
tions.” 

That is exactly the right kind of con- 
trol. If somebody is not stealing some- 
body else blind, of course, the transac- 
tion should be approved, but it is unwise 
to substitute for that salutary provision 
the idea that all you have to do is to 
rig the market so as to violate the Clay- 
ton and Sherman Acts and establish a 
market price, and then you are home 
free. That seems to be not only to vitiate 
the whole bill that we are operating on 
today, but to also violate the Clayton 
and Sherman Acts. 

Now I yield to my good friend from 
Ohio. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. 

I cannot believe he is serious when he 
says that this amendment suggests a 
possible violation of their price-fixing 
statutes. He himself has said that the 
board or the supervisory body will scru- 
tinize transactions between the savings 
and loan and its affiliate to see that the 
transaction does not have the result of 
milking the association. 

Mr. REUSS. Without the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. ASHLEY. How does the gentleman 
suppose this can be done unless the su- 
pervisory body determines whether or 
not the price of the particular service 
performed is within the general market 
range of what those services are? That 
is all that I am getting at, and I think 
the gentleman understands that. 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman chose 
words which do not establish his mean- 
ing, because there is nothing said in his 
amendment about a general range of 
prices. It says “which is at an established 
propa price or rate.” There is no option 

ere. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ASHLEY) there 
were—ayes 40, noes 54. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Roprno, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 8696) to amend section 408 of the 
National Housing Act, as amended, to 
provide for the regulation of savings and 
loan building companies and subsidiary 
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companies, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 1032, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the so-called Widnall 
amendment which begins on page 36 of 
the bill, which would strike lines 3 
through 9 and insert a new paragraph 
(5). 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 36, strike lines 3 through 9 and 
insert: 


“(5) As used in this subsection, the term 
debt security’ includes any note, draft, 
bond, debenture, certificate of indebtedness, 
or any other instrument used as evidence 
of indebtedness.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WIDNALL) 
there were—ayes 74, noes 70. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 156, nays 198, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 76, as follows: 


[Roll No. 4] 
YEAS—156 

Adair Derwinski Lioyd 
Anderson, Ill. Devine Lukens 
Andrews, Dickinson McClory 

N. Dak. Dowdy McCloskey 
Arends Duncan McDade 
Ashbrook Dwyer McDonald, 

Edwards, Ala. Mich. 

Bates Erlenborn McEwen 
Battin MacGregor 
Belcher Eshleman Mailliard 
Bell Everett Martin 
Betts Findley Mathias, Calif. 
Biester no May 
Blackburn Ford, Gerald R. Mayne 
Bolton Frelinghuysen Meskill 
Brock Fulton, Pa. Michel 
Brotzman Gardner Miller, Ohio 
Brown, Mich. Ga Minsh: 
Broyhill, Va Moore 
Buchanan Gross Morse, Mass. 
Burke, Fla. Grover Morton 
Burleson Gubser Mosher 

ush Gude Myers 
Button Gurney Nelsen 
Byrnes, Wis. all Ottinger 
Carter Halpern Pelly 
Clausen, Hansen, Idaho Pettis 

Don H. Harrison Pirnie 
Clawson, Del Poff 
Cleveland Heckler, Mass. Pollock 
Collier Horton Price, Tex 
Conable Hosmer Quie 
Conte Hunt Quillen 
Corbett Hutchinson Railsback 
Cowger Johnson, Pa. Reid, Il 
Cramer Jonas Reid, N.Y. 

King, N.Y. Reifel 

Curtis Kuykendall Reinecke 
Davis, Wis. Kyl Rhodes, Ariz. 
Dellenback Laird Riegle 
Denney Langen Robison 
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Roth 
Roudebush 
Rumsfeld 
Sandman 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schweiker 


Springer 
Stanton 


Watkins 
NAYS—198 


Gettys 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hardy 
Hawkins 


Hays 
Hechler, W. Va. 
elstoski 


n 
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O'Neal, Ga. 
O'Neill, Mass. 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Staggers 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Tenzer 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 


Young 


NOT VOTING—76 


Dorn 
Edmondson 
Evans, Colo, 


Holifield 


Nichols Ruppe Talcott 
O’Konski St. Onge Teague, Tex. 
Pepper Schadeberg Watson 

1 Schneebeli White 
Price, III. Shriver Wilson, 
Pryor Smith, Okla. Charles H 
Rarick Stafford Wolff 
Resnick Steed Wydler 


So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Moss with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Kupferman. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Hathaway with Mr. McClure, 


Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr, Chamberlain. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr, 
Harvey. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Broomfield. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Pryor with Mr. Stafford. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Dole. 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Foley with Mr. Kleppe. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Burton of Utah, 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Schadeberg. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Mathias of Mary- 
land. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Schneebell. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Brinkley. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Con- 
yers. 

Mr. Mahon with Mr. Smith of Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Mink with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Meeds. 

Mr. Machen with Mr. White. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Fraser. 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Price of Illinois. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Long of Maryland. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
enemmn and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 1032, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency is 
discharged from further consideration of 
the bill S. 1542. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PATMAN 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Motion offered by Mr. Parman: strike out 
all after the enacting clause of S. 1542 and 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions contained 
in H.R. 8696 as passed as follows: 
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“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Sav- 
ings and Loan Holding Company Amend- 
ments of 1967’. 

“Sec, 2. Section 408 of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1730a), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


“REGULATION OF HOLDING COMPANIES 


“Sec, 408. (a) DEFINITIONS, (1) As used in 
this section, unless the context otherwise re- 


quires— 

„(A) “insured institution” means a Fed- 
eral savings and loan association, a building 
and loan, sayings and loan, or homestead as- 
sociation or a cooperative bank, the accounts 
of which are insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation; 

„) “uninsured institution” means any 
association or bank referred to in subpara- 
graph (A) hereof, the accounts of which are 
not insured by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation; 

“*(C) “company” means any corporation, 
partnership, trust, joint-stock company, or 
similar organization, but does not include 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, any Federal home loan bank, or 
any company the majority of the shares of 
which is owned by the United States or any 
State, or by an officer of the United States 
or any State in his official capacity, or by an 
instrumentality of the United States or any 
State; 

%) “savings and loan holding company” 
means any company which directly or indi- 
rectly controls an insured institution or con- 
trols any other company which is a savings 
and loan holding company by virtue of this 
subsection; 

„E) “multiple savings and loan holding 
company” means any savings and loan hold- 
ing company which directly or indirectly con- 
trols two or more insured institutions; 

„F) “diversified savings and loan hold- 
ing company” means any savings and loan 
holding company whose subsidiary insured 
institution and related activities as permitted 
under paragraph (2) of subsection (c) of 
this section represented, on either an actual 
or a pro forma basis, less than 50 per centum 
of its consolidated net worth at the close of 
its preceding fiscal year and of its consoli- 
dated net earnings for such fiscal year (or, 
during the first year’s operation of the sec- 
tion, at such time as the holding company 
so qualifies), as determined in accordance 
with regulations issued by the Corporation; 

„G) “person” means an individual or 
company; 

„H) “subsidiary” of a person means any 
company which is controlled by such person, 
or by a company which is a subsidiary of such 
person by virtue of this subsection; 

„(J) “affiliate” of a specified insured in- 
stitution means any person or company which 
controls, is controlled by, or is under common 
control with, such insured institution; and 

“*(J) “State” includes the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

2) For purposes of this section, a per- 
son shall be deemed to have control of— 

“*(A) an insured institution if the person 
directly or indirectly or acting in concert with 
one or more other persons, or through one or 
more subsidiaries, owns, controls, or holds 
with power to vote, or holds proxies repre- 
senting, more than 25 per centum of the vot- 
ing shares of such insured institution, or 
controls in any manner the election of a ma- 
jority of the directors of such institution; 

B) any other company if the person 
directly or indirectly or acting in concert 
with one or more other persons, or through 
one or more subsidiaries, owns, controls, or 
holds with power to vote, or holds proxies 
representing, more than 25 per centum of 
the voting shares or rights of such other 
company, or controls in any manner the elec- 
tion or appointment of a majority of the di- 
rectors or trustees of such other company, or 
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is a general partner in or has contributed 
more than 25 per centum of the capital of 
such other company; 

“*(C) a trust if the person is a trustee 
thereof; or 

D) an insured institution or any other 
company if the Corporation determines, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing, that such person directly or indirectly 
exercises a controlling influence over the 
management or policies of such institution or 
other company. 

“*(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection, the term “savings and 
loan holding company” does not include— 

„A) any company by virtue of its owner- 
ship or control of voting shares of an in- 
sured institution or a savings and loan hold- 
ing company acquired in connection with 
the underwriting of securities if such shares 
are held only for such period of time (not 
exceeding one hundred and twenty days un- 
less extended by the Corporation) as will 
permit the sale thereof on a reasonable basis; 
and 

“*(B) any trust (other than a pension, 
profit-sharing, shareholders’, voting, or busi- 
ness trust) which controls an insured insti- 
tution or a savings and loan holding com- 
pany if such trust by its terms must termi- 
nate within twenty-five years or not later 
than twenty-one years and ten months after 
the death of individuals living on the effective 
date of the trust, and is (i) in existence on 
June 26, 1967, or (ii) a testamentary trust 
created on or after June 26, 1967. 

“*(b) REGISTRATION AND EXAMINATIONS.— 
(1) Within one hundred and eighty days 
after the enactment of the Savings and Loan 
Holding Company Amendments of 1967, or 
within ninety days after becoming a savings 
and loan holding company, whichever is later, 
each savings and loan holding company shall 
register with the Corporation on forms pre- 
scribed by the Corporation, which shall in- 
clude such information, under oath or other- 
wise, with respect to the financial condition, 
ownership, operations, management, and in- 
tercompany relationships of such holding 
company and its subsidiaries, and related 
matters, as the Corporation may deem neces- 
sary or appropriate to carry out the purposes 
of this section. Upon application, the Cor- 
poration may extend the time within which 
a savings and loan holding company shall 
register and file the requisite information. 

“*(2) Each savings and loan holding com- 
pany and each subsidiary thereof, other than 
an insured institution, shall file with the 
Corporation, and the Federal home loan bank 
of the district in which its principal office 
is located, such reports as may be required 
by the Corporation. Such reports shall be 
made under oath or otherwise, and shall be 
in such form and for such periods, as the 
Corporation may prescribe. Each report shall 
contain such information concerning the 
operations of such savings and loan holding 
company and its subsidiaries as the Cor- 
poration may require. 

“*(8) Each savings and loan holding com- 
pany shall maintain such books and records 
as may be prescribed by the Corporation. 

“*(4) Each savings and loan holding com- 
pany and each subsidiary thereof shall be 
subject to such examinations as the Cor- 
poration may prescribe. The cost of such 
examinations shall be assessed against and 
paid by such holding company. Examina- 
tion and other reports may be furnished 
by the Corporation to the appropriate State 
supervisory authority. The Corporation shall, 
to the extent deemed feasible, use for the 
purposes of this subsection reports filed with 
or examinations made by other Federal 
agencies or the appropriate State supervisory 
authority. 

“*(5) The Corporation shall have power 
to require any savings and loan holding 
company, or persons connected therewith if 
it is not a corporation, to execute and file 
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a prescribed form of irrevocable appointment 
of agent for service of process. 

“*(6) The Corporation may at any time, 
upon its own motion or upon application, 
release a registered savings and loan holding 
company from any registration theretofore 
made by such company, if the Corporation 
shall determine that such company no longer 
has control of any insured institution. 

e) HOLDING COMPANY ACTIVITIES.—Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this subsec- 
tion— 

1) no savings and loan holding com- 
pany or subsidiary thereof which is not an 
insured institution shall, for or on behalf 
of a subsidiary insured institution, engage 
in any activity or render any services for the 
purpose or with the effect of evading law 
or regulation applicable to such insured 
institution; and 

“*(2) no multiple savings and loan hold- 
ing company or subsidiary thereof which is 
not an insured institution shall commence, 
or continue for more than two years after the 
enactment of this amendment or for more 
than one hundred and eighty days after be- 
coming a savings and loan holding company 
or subsidiary thereof (whichever is later), any 
business activity other than (A) furnish- 
ing or performing management services for 
a subsidiary insured institution, (B) con- 
ducting an insurance agency or an escrow 
business, (C) holding or managing or liqui- 
dating assets owned by or acquired from a 
subsidiary insured institution, (D) holding 
or managing properties used or occupied by 
a subsidiary insured institution, (E) acting 
as trustee under deed of trust, or (F) fur- 

or performing such other services 
or engaging in such other activities as the 
Corporation may approve or may prescribe 
by regulation as being a proper incident to 
the operations of insured institutions and 
not detrimental to the interests of savings 
account holders therein, The Corporation 
may, upon a showing of good cause, extend 
such time from year to year, for an addi- 
tional period not exceeding three years, if the 
Corporation finds such extension would not 
be detrimental to the public interest. 

„d) PROHIBITED TRANSACTIONS.—No sav- 
ings and loan holding company’s subsidiary 
insured institution shall— 

1) invest any of its funds in the stock, 
bonds, debentures, notes, or other obliga- 
tions of any affiliate (other than a service 
corporation as authorized by law); 

“*(2) accept the stock, bonds, debentures, 
notes, or other obligations of any affiliate as 
collateral security for any loan or extension 
of credit made by such institution; 

“*(3) purchase securities or other assets 
or obligations under repurchase agreement 
from any affiliate; 

“*(4) make any loan, discount, or exten- 
sion of credit to (A) any affiliate, except in 
a transaction authorized by subparagraph 
(A) of paragraph (6) of this subsection, or 
(B) any third party on the security of any 
property acquired from any affiliate, or with 
knowledge that the proceeds of any such 
loan, discount, or extension of credit, or any 
part thereof, are to be paid over to or utilized 
for the benefit of any affiliate; 

(5) guarantee the repayment of or main- 
tain any compensating balance for any loan 
or extension of credit granted to any afiliate 
by any third party; 

“*(6) except with the prior written ap- 
proval of the Corporation— 

„(A) engage in any transaction with any 
affiliate involving the purchase, sale, or lease 
of property or assets (other than partici- 
pating interests in mortgage loans to the 
extent authorized by regulations of the Cor- 
poration) in any case where the amount of 
the consideration involved when added to 
the aggregate amount of the consideration 
given or received by such institution for all 
such transactions during the preceding 
twelve-month period exceeds the lesser of 
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$100,000 or 0.1 per centum of the institu- 
tion’s total assets at the end of the preceding 
year; or 

„B) enter into any agreement or under- 
standing, either in writing or orally, with any 
affiliate under which such affiliate is to (i) 
render management or advertising services 
for the institution, (ii) serve as a consultant, 
adviser, or agent for any phase of the opera- 
tions of the institution, or (ili) render serv- 
ices of any other nature for the institution, 
other than those which may be exempted by 
regulation or order of the Corporation, unless 
the aggregate amount of the consideration 
required to be paid by such institution in 
the future under all such existing agree- 
ments or understandings cannot exceed the 
lesser of $100,000 or 0.1 per centum of the 
institution’s total assets at the end of the 
preceding fiscal year; or 

“*(C) make any payment to any affiliate 
under any agreement or understanding here- 
inabove referred to in subparagraph (B) 
where the institution has previously paid to 
affiliates during the preceding twelve-month 
period, pursuant to any such agreements or 
understandings, an amount aggregating in 
excess of the lesser of $100,000 or 0.1 per 
centum of the institution’s total assets at 
the end of the preceding fiscal year. 


The Corporation shall grant approval under 
this paragraph (6) if, in the opinion of the 
Corporation, the terms of any such transac- 
tion, agreement, or understanding, or any 
such payment by such institution, would not 
be detrimental to the interests of its savings 
account holders or to the insurance risk of 
the Corporation with respect to such 
institution. 

e) Acqguisrrions.—(1) It shall be un- 
lawful for— 

“*(A) any savings and loan holding com- 
pany directly or indirectly, or through one 
or more subsidiaries or through one or more 
transactions— 

“*(4) to acquire, except with the prior writ- 
ten approval of the Corporation, the control 
of an insured institution or a savings and 
loan holding company, or to retain the con- 
trol of such an institution or holding com- 
pany acquired or retained in violation of this 
section as heretofore or hereafter in effect; 

“*(ii) to acquire, except with the prior 
written approval of the Corporation, by the 
process of merger, consolidation, or purchase 
of assets, another insured or uninsured insti- 
tution or a savings and loan holding com- 
pany, or all or substantially all of the assets 
of any such institution or holding company; 

(111) to acquire by purchase or otherwise, 
or to retain for more than one year after the 
enactment of this amendment, any of the 
voting shares of an insured institution not a 
subsidiary, or of a savings and loan holding 
company not a subsidiary, or, in the case of 
a multiple savings and loan holding com- 
pany, to so acquire or retain more than 5 
per centum of the voting shares of any com- 
pany not a subsidiary which is engaged in 
any business activity other than those speci- 
fied in paragraph (2) of subsection (c) of 
this section; or 

“*(iy) to acquire the control of an unin- 
sured institution, or to retain for more than 
one year after the effective date of this 
amendment or from the date on which such 
control was acquired, whichever is later, the 
control of any such institution; 

“*(B) any other company, without the 
prior written approval of the Corporation, 
directly or indirectly, or through one or more 
subsidiaries or through one or more trans- 
actions, to acquire the control of one of more 
insured institutions, except that such ap- 
proval shall not be required in connection 
with the control of an insured institution (1) 
acquired by devise under the terms of a will 
creating a trust which is excluded from the 
definition of “Savings and loan holding com- 
pany” under subsection (a) of this section, 
or (il) acquired in connection with a reor- 
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ganization in which a person or group of per- 
sons, having had control of an insured insti- 
tution for more than three years, vests con- 
trol of that institution in a newly formed 
holding company subject to the control of 
the same person or group of persons. The 
Corporation shall approve an acquisition of 
an insured institution under this subpara- 
graph unless it finds the financial and man- 
agerial resources and future prospects of the 
company and institution involved to be such 
that the acquisition would be detrimental to 
the institution or the insurance risk of the 
Corporation, and shall render its decision 
within ninety days after submission to the 
Board of the complete record on the appli- 
cation. 

“*(2) The Corporation shall not approve 
any acquisition under subparagraphs (A) (i) 
or (A) (ii), or of more than one insured insti- 
tution under subparagraph (B), of paragraph 
(1) of this subsection except in accordance 
with this paragraph. In every case, the Cor- 
poration shall take into consideration the 
financial and managerial resources and fu- 
ture prospects of the company and institu- 
tion involved, and the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served, and shall ren- 
der its decision within ninety days after sub- 
mission to the Board of the complete record 
on the application. Before approving any 
such acquisition, the Corporation shall re- 
quest from the Attorney General and con- 
sider any report rendered within thirty days 
on the competitive factors involved. The 
Corporation shall not approve any proposed 
acquisition— 

“*(A) which would result in a monopoly, 
or which would be in furtherance of any 
combination or conspiracy to monopolize 
or to attempt to monopolize the savings and 
loan business in any part of the United 
States, or 

„B) the effect of which in any section 
of the country may be substantially to lessen 
competition, or tend to create a monopoly, 
or which in any other manner would be in 
restraint of trade, unless it finds that the 
anticompetitive effects of the proposed ac- 
quisition are clearly outweighed in the public 
interest by the probable effect of the acqui- 
sition in meeting the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served, 

“*(3) No acquisition shall be approved by 
the Corporation under this subsection which 
will— 

„) result in the formation by any 
company, through one or more subsidiaries 
or through one or more transactions, of a 
multiple savings and loan holding company 
controlling insured institutions in more than 
one State; or 

“*(B) enable an existing multiple savings 
and loan holding company to acquire an 
insured institution the principal office of 
which is located in a State other than the 
State which such savings and loan holding 
company shall designate, by writing filed 
with the Corporation within sixty days after 
its registration hereunder, as the State in 
which the principal savings and loan busi- 
ness of such holding company is conducted. 

“*(4) The provisions of this subsection 
and of subsections (c)(2) and (g) of this 
section shall not apply to any savings and 
loan holding company which acquired the 
control of an insured institution or of a 
savings and loan holding company pursuant 
to a pledge or hypothecation to secure a loan, 
or in connection with the liquidation of a 
loan, made in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, but it shall be unlawful for any such 
company to retain such control for more 
than one year after the enactment of this 
amendment or from the date on which 
such control was acquired, whichever is later, 
except that the Corporation may upon appli- 
cation by such company extend such one- 
year period from year to year, for an addi- 
tional period not exceeding three years, if the 
Corporation finds such extension is war- 
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ranted and would not be detrimental to the 
public interest, 

„f) DECLARATION OF DrIvmEND.—Every 
subsidiary insured institution of a savings 
and loan holding company shall give the 
Corporation not less than thirty days’ ad- 
vance notice of the proposed declaration by 
its directors of any dividend on its guaranty, 
permanent, or other nonwithdrawable stock. 
Such notice period shall commence to run 
from the date of receipt of such notice by 
the Corporation. Any such dividend declared 
within such period, or without the giving of 
such notice to the Corporation, shall be in- 
valid and shall confer no right or benefits 
upon the holder of any such stock. 

“*(g) HOLDING COMPANY INDEBTEDNESS.— 
(1) No savings and loan holding company or 
any subsidiary thereof which is not an in- 
sured institution shall issue, sell, renew, or 
guarantee any debt security of such com- 
pany or subsidiary, or assume any debt, with- 
out the prior written approval of the Corpo- 
ration. 

“*(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall not apply to— 

(A) a diversified savings and loan hold- 
ing company or any subsidiary thereof; or 

„) the issuance, sale, renewal, or guar- 
anty of any debt security, or the assumption 
of any debt, by any other savings and loan 
holding company or any subsidiary thereof, 
if such security or debt aggregates, together 
with all such other securities or debt then 
outstanding as to which such holding com- 
pany or subsidiary is primarily or contin- 
gently liable, not more than 15 per centum 
of the consolidated net worth of such hold- 
ing company or subsidiary at the end of the 
preceding fiscal year. 

“*(3) The Corporation shall, upon appli- 
cation, approve any act or transaction not 
exempted from the application of paragraph 
(1) of this subsection if the Corporation 
finds that— 

“*(A) the proceeds of any such act or 
transaction will be used for (i) the purchase 
of permanent, guaranty, or other nonwith- 
drawable stock to be issued by a subsidiary 
insured institution, or (ii) the purpose of 
making a capital contribution to a subsidiary 
insured institution; or 

„) such act or transaction is required 
for the purpose of refunding, extending, ex- 
changing, or discharging an outstanding 
debt security, or for other necessary or urgent 
corporate needs, and would not impose an 
unreasonable or imprudent financial burden 
on the applicant, 


The Corporation may also approve any ap- 
plication under this paragraph if it finds that 
the act or transaction would not be injurious 
to the operation of any subsidiary insured 
institution in the light of its financial con- 
dition and prospects. 

Applications filed with the Corporation 
pursuant to this subsection shall be in such 
form and contain such information as the 
Corporation may prescribe. 

“*(4) If a State authority or any other 
agency of the United States, having jurisdic- 
tion of any act or transaction within the 
scope of paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
shall inform the Corporation, upon request 
by the Corporation for an opinion or other- 
wise, that State or Federal laws applicable 
thereto have not been complied with, the 
Corporation shall not approve such act or 
transaction until and unless the Corporation 
is satisfied that such compliance has been 
effected. 

“*(5) As used in this subsection, the term 
“debt security” includes any note, draft, 
bond, debenture, certificate of indebtedness, 
or any other instrument commonly used as 
evidence of indebtedness, or any contract or 
agreement under the terms of which any 
party becomes, or may become, primarily or 
contingently liable for the payment of 
money, either in the present or at a future 
date. 
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(66) (A) If the Corporation finds that a 
diversified savings and loan holding com- 
pany does not meet the test prescribed in 
subparagraph (B) of this paragraph, such 
holding company or any subsidiary thereof 
may not accept, use, or receive the benefit of 
any dividend on stock from a subsidiary in- 
sured institution, and such institution may 
not declare or pay any dividend on its stock 
to such holding company or subsidiary, un- 
less the Corporation fails to object, within 
thirty days of receipt of notification under 
subsection (f) of this section, to such divi- 
dend as being injurious to the insured insti- 
tution in the light of its financial condition 
and prospects. 

„%) The prohibition of subparagraph 
(A) of this paragraph shall not apply to a 
diversified savings and loan holding com- 
pany or any subsidiary thereof if, excluding 
its subsidiary insured institution, its con- 
solidated net income available for interest 
for its preceding fiscal year was twice its con- 
solidated debt service requirements for the 
twelve-month period next succeeding such 
fiscal year, as determined in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Corporation, 

h) ADMINISTRATION AND ENFORCE- 
MENT.—(1) The Corporation is authorized to 
issue such rules, regulations, and orders as it 
deems necessary or appropriate to enable it to 
administer and carry out the purposes of this 
section, and to require compliance therewith 
and prevent evasions thereof. 

2) The Corporation may make such in- 
vestigations as it deems necessary or appro- 
priate to determine whether the provisions of 
this section, and rules, regulations, and or- 
ders thereunder, are being and have been 
complied with by savings and loan holding 
companies and subsidiaries and affiliates 
thereof. For the purpose of any investigation 
under this section, the Corporation or its 
designated representatives shall have power 
to administer oaths and affirmations, to issue 
subpenas and subpenas duces tecum, to take 
evidence and to require the production of 
any books, papers, correspondence, memo- 
randums, or other records which may be 
relevant or material to the inquiry. The at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of 
any such records may be required from any 
place in any State or in any territory. The 
Corporation may apply to the United States 
district court for the judicial district or the 
United States court in any territory in which 
any witness or company subpenaed resides 
or carries on business, for enforcement of any 
subpena or subpena duces tecum issued pur- 
suant to this paragraph, and such courts 
shall have jurisdiction and power to order 
and require compliance therewith. 

“*(3) (A) In the course of or in connection 
with any proceeding under subsection (a) 
(2) (D) of this section, the Corporation or its 
designated representatives, including any 
person designated to conduct any hearing 
under said subsection, shall have power to 
administer oaths and affirmations, to take 
or cause to be taken depositions, and to issue, 
revoke, quash, or modify subpenas and sub- 
penas duces tecum; and the Corporation is 
empowered to make rules and regulations 
with respect to any such proceedings, The at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of 
documents provided for in this paragraph 
may be required from any place in any State 
or in any territory at any designated place 
where such proceeding is being conducted. 
Any party to such proceedings may apply to 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the United States dis- 
trict court for the judicial district of the 
United States court in any territory in which 
such proceeding is being conducted, or where 
the witness resides or carries on business, for 
enforcement of any subpena or subpena duces 
tecum issued pursuant to this paragraph, and 
such courts shall have jurisdiction and power 
to order and require compliance therewith. 
Witnesses subpenaed under this section shall 
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be paid the same fees and mileage that are 
paid witnesses in the district courts of the 
United States. 

“*(B) Any hearing provided for in sub- 
section (a)(2)(D) of this section shall be 
held in the Federal judicial district or in the 
territory in which the principal office of the 
institution or other company is located un- 
less the party afforded the hearing consents 
to another place, and shall be conducted in 
accordance with the provisions of chapter 5 
of title 5 of the United States Code. 

%) Whenever it shall appear to the 
Corporation that any person is engaged or 
has engaged or is about to engage in any acts 
or practices which constitute or will consti- 
tute a violation of the provisions of this sec- 
tion or of any rule, regulation, or order there- 
under, the Corporation may in its discretion 
bring an action in the proper United States 
district court, or the United States court of 
any territory or other place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, to enjoin 
such acts or practices, to enforce compliance 
with this section or any rule, regulation, or 
order thereunder, or to require the divesti- 
ture of any acquisition in violation of this 
section, or for any combination of the fore- 
going, and such courts shall have jurisdiction 
of such actions, and upon a proper showing 
an injunction, decree, restraining order, or- 
der of divestiture, or other appropriate order 
shall be granted without bond. 

“*(5) All expenses of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board or of the Corporation un- 
der this section shall be considered as non- 
administrative ex 8 

„%) Prontsirep Acrs—It shall be un- 
lawful for 

“*(1) any savings and loan holding com- 
pany or subsidiary thereof, or any director, 
officer, employee, or person owning, control- 
ling, or holding with power to vote, or hold- 
ing proxies representing, more than 25 per 
centum of the voting shares, of such holding 
company or subsidiary, to hold, solicit, or 
exercise any proxies in respect of any voting 
rights in an insured institution which is a 
mutual institution; 

%) any director or officer of a savings 
and loan holding company, or any person 
owning, controlling, or holding with power 
to vote, or holding proxies representing, more 
than 25 per centum of the voting shares of 
such holding company (A), except with the 
prior approval of the Corporation, to serve 
at the same time as a director, officer, or em- 
ployee of an insured institution or another 
savings and loan holding company, not a 
subsidiary of such holding company, or (B) 
to acquire control, or to retain control for 
more than two years after the enactment of 
this subsection, of any insured institution 
not a subsidiary of such holding company; or 

“*(3) any individual, except with the prior 
approval of the Corporation, to serve or act 
as a director, officer, or trustee of, or become 
a partner in, any savings and loan holding 
company after having been convicted of any 
criminal offense involving dishonesty or 
breach of trust. 

“*(j) PENALTIES.—(1) Any company which 
willfully violates any provision of this sec- 
tion, or any rule, regulation, or order there- 
under, shall upon conviction be fined not 
more than $1,000 for each day during which 
the violation continues. 

“*(2) Any individual who willfully vio- 
lates or participates in a violation of any pro- 
vision of this section, or any rule, regulation, 
or order thereunder, shall upon conviction 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“*(3) Every director, officer, partner, trus- 
tee, agent, or employee of a savings and loan 
holding company shall be subject to the 
same penalties for false entries in any book, 
report, or statement of such savings and loan 
holding company as are applicable to officers, 
agents, and employees of an institution the 
accounts of which are insured by the Corpo- 
ration for false entries in any books, reports, 
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or statements of such institution under sec- 
tion 1006 of title 18 of the United States 
Code. 

( k) JupiciaL RR. NW. - Any party ag- 
grieved by an order of the Corporation under 
this section may obtain a review of such 
order by filing in the court of appeals of the 
United States for the circuit in which the 
principal office of such party is located, or 
in the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit, within thirty 
days after the date of service of such order, 
a written petition praying that the order of 
the Corporation be modified, terminated, or 
set aside. A copy of such petition shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the 
court to the Corporation, and thereupon the 
Corporation shall file in the court the record 
in the proceeding, as provided in section 2112 
of title 28 of the United States Code. Upon 
the filing of such petition, such court shall 
have jurisdiction, which upon the filing of 
the record shall be exclusive, to affirm, mod- 
ify, terminate, or set aside, in whole or in 
part, the order of the Corporation. Review 
of such proceedings shall be had as provided 
in chapter 7 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. The judgment and decree of the court 
shall be final, except that the same shall be 
subject to review by the Supreme Court upon 
certiorari as provided in section 1254 of title 
28 of the United States Code. 

“*(1) Savine CLause.—Nothing contained 
in this section, other than mergers or acqui- 
sitions approved under section 408(e) (2), 
shall be interpreted or construed as approv- 
ing any act, action, or conduct which is or 
has been or may be in violation of existing 
law, nor shall anything herein contained con- 
stitute a defense to any action, suit, or pro- 
ceeding pending or hereafter instituted on 
account of any act, action, or conduct in 
violation of the antitrust laws.“ 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 8696) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Recorp, and to 
include therein relevant and extraneous 
material, on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THIS WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
quested this time in order to ascertain 
from the distinguished majority leader 
if there are any changes in the program 
for tomorrow. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman, the minority 
whip, yield to me? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
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sponse to the distinguished minority 
whip’s inquiry, we have changed the 
program for tomorrow, the bill H.R. 
12066 to provide an additional source of 
financing for the rural telephone pro- 
gram, will not be called up, but we will 
put down instead three bills from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs: 

H.R. 1340, authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept lands for the 
Blue Ridge Parkway in the States of 
North Carolina and Georgia, under an 
open rule with 1 hour of debate; 

S. 306, increasing the amounts au- 
thorized for Indian Adult Vocational Ed- 
ucation, also with an open rule and 1 
hour of debate; and, 

H.R. 5605, providing for the establish- 
ment of the Florissant Fossil Beds Na- 
tional Monument, also under an open 
rule with 1 hour of debate. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 


HOW MUCH LONGER? 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
“How much longer?” is the question be- 
ing asked by people all over the country, 
with regard to the usurpation of legisla- 
tive power and authority by the Federal 
courts of this land. 

The General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri is now in session, a special ses- 
sion called by Gov. Warren E. Hearnes, 
which is limited to 60 days, to con- 
sider only requests of the Governor, 
and which now includes the necessity 
for redistricting the congressional dis- 
tricts of the State, since the recent deci- 
sion of a three-member panel of Federal 
judges, two of whom have ruled that a 
4.6-percent variance in population does 
not conform with the Supreme Court’s 
impractical and impossible ruling em- 
bracing the one-man, one-vote principle. 

Where we are headed unless the legis- 
lative bodies of this Nation, including the 
Congress and the legislatures of the 50 
States, assert their independence and 
stand up for their rights as contained 
in all of the constitutions declaring the 
establishment of the three separate 
branches of government, and setting 
forth what their powers and responsi- 
bilities are, only God in heaven knows. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including herewith 
an editorial from the Cape Girardeau 
Southeast Missourian, published in the 
metropolis of the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict, which appeared in its issue of Jan- 
uary 4, 1968, even before this session 
convened: 

ONE Man, ONE VOTE? 

Two federal judges out of a three-member 
panel have made a mockery of the so-called 
“one man, one vote” principle laid down by 
the Supreme Court in the Tennessee case 
of several years ago. 

By their action last week they took away 
the decision the people had entrusted to their 
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elected representatives—reapportionment of 
Missouri’s congressional districts. 

This is simply one more instance of the 
high-handedness of the courts in America’s 
political life in recent years. It is one more in- 
stance of legislation by the courts instead of 
by the representatives elected by the people. 

Missourians by and large were perfectly 
content with the work their Legislature did 
at its session last year. Except for a lone mi- 
nority voice which filed the suit, there were 
few real objections to the congressional dis- 
trict boundaries laid down by the General 
Assembly. 

The Legislature deviated only 4.6 per cent 
in its population figures among the various 
districts. It had been led to believe that if 
the variation were not more than 5 per cent 
it would be acceptable, 

What makes the decision of the two ma- 
jority judges more arbitrary and unreason- 
able is the variation in other states where 
congressional district lines have been al- 
lowed to stand. 

In Ohio, for example, the difference in 
population between the largest and smallest 
districts is 43 per cent! And in New York it is 
84.5 per cent. Louisiana has a deviation of 25 
per cent.* 

And Missouri’s is only 4.6 per cent. Just 
how absurd can a judicial decision be? 

The majority judges have imposed an un- 
conscionable burden on Gov. Warren Hearnes, 
on the Legislature and on the people of 
Missouri. 

The entire legislative program the gover- 
nor had mapped out for the special session 
will have to be redefined and no doubt sev- 
eral pieces of legislation the people of Mis- 
souri need will be delayed a year until the 
regular session. 

It is an impossibility for the Legislature, 
in the short time at its disposal, to handle 
the regular business of the session and at the 
same time wrestle with the huge problem of 
redistricting with all of the political condi- 
tions it poses. 

And if the Legislature cannot do it, then 
the three judges will have to do so, barring 
a stay of the decision and an overturning 
of the court’s ruling by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Meanwhile, all over the state candidates 
are left in a quandry. They have no district. 
They have no constituency. They do not know 
what their boundary lines will be. How do 
they campaign? Many will continue, but 
there are great concerns for them, and 
expense. 

But the real anxiety of the people of Mis- 
souri turns toward a usurpation of the state’s 
legislative power by the federal government. 

This decision has taken legislation out of 
thelr hands and away from the representa- 
tives they elected and put it in the hands 
of three federally appointed judges. The tra- 
ditional voice of the people has been negated, 

Their representatives did what they were 
expected to do and we believe the Legislature 
did well with only a 4.6 deviation. 

The original error was made by the Su- 
preme Court in its “one man, one vote” 
decision. 

Now even the citizen’s vote—through his 
representative—has been taken away from 
him and expropriated by appointive judges. 

How much longer will the people allow the 
courts to double as legislatures? 


TIME IS OUT OF JOINT IN INDIANA 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


* Congressional apportionment of New 
York and Ohio has now been summarily over- 
ruled by the U.S. Supreme Court. The 25% 
deviation in Louisiana has not been chal- 
lenged as of this date. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, in address- 
ing myself to my fellow Congressmen I 
would like to begin with a fitting quota- 
tion from Shakespeare. 

[Hamlet I.v.188] 
The time is out of joint; O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right. 


The Department of Transportation 
announced last week that a proposal 
made last August, to place all of Indiana 
within the U.S. central standard time 
zone, will be modified. The modified pro- 
posal would place all of Indiana in the 
U.S. eastern standard time zone with the 
exception of Lake, Porter, LaPorte, 
Starke, Jasper, Newton, Gibson, Pike, 
Dubois, Spencer, Warrick, Vanderburgh, 
and Posey Counties. These 13 counties 
would remain in the central standard 
time zone. 

The Department of Transportation is 
authorized under the provisions of the 
Uniform Time Act to alter the location of 
time zone boundaries. A 75-day period 
was provided in which all interested per- 
sons were afforded an opportunity to 
comment on the original proposal. Since 
almost 75 percent of those responding 
outside the 13-county area above, the 
original proposal was tentatively re- 
placed with the modified proposal. How- 
ever, interested persons may still com- 
ment on this modified proposal until 
February 26, 1968. 

All of which is fine. But one distinctive 
problem remains, the original one to- 
ward which my legislation of last year 
was directed, namely the question of 
what happens to States that are divided 
into more than one time zone when that 
time of the year arrives for moving our 
clocks forward for daylight saving time. 

According to the Uniform Time Act of 
1966, which I voted against and which I 
would oppose again now for it has had 
pernicious effects, the entire State must 
go one way or the other; must adopt 
daylight time throughout the State or 
exempt itself from daylight time, 
throughout the State. 

For Indiana this poses two separate 
but related problems. First of all the 
State legislature does not meet this year, 
so unless a special session is called, the 
whole of Indiana must go on daylight 
time. Since most of the State will prob- 
ably be in the eastern standard time zone, 
this will be disastrous because most of 
the State will be advanced an hour be- 
yond what will already be an advance for 
some portions of the State with the new 
eastern standard time. 

On the other hand, if the State legis- 
lature does meet in special session, and 
exempts the State, those 13 counties that 
will probably be in the central standard 
time zone will be upset since this will 
put them an hour behind the Chicago 
area and similar important economic 
contacts in the central standard time 
zone—which goes on daylight time— 
effectively, then, removing the benefits of 
their being on central standard time. 

The only solution I know is the one 
I proposed in legislation last year, namely 
that section 3(a) of the Uniform Time 
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Act of 1966 be amended in order to allow 
an option in the adoption of advanced 
time in the case of a State with parts 
thereof in different time zones; to allow 
that State to exempt one or more such 
parts from advanced time. Thus in In- 
diana probably all but those 13 counties 
would be exempted. 

The time is, indeed, out of joint in 
Indiana. I hope we can make it right 
there and in some 11 other States through 
legislation exempting those States di- 
vided, like Indiana, into more than one 
part, more than one time zone; an acci- 
dent, after all, of geography, latitude, 
commercial and transportation ties. 


CONCERN OVER SPENDING OF FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
brief adjournment of the Congress, I 
visited various communities in my con- 
gressional district, speaking with as 
many of my constituents as possible, All 
of these people were deeply concerned 
about inflation, about our unbalanced 
budget and the high cost of Govern- 
ment. Time and time again I was asked 
why the Federal Government did not live 
within its income. I told many of these 
people, as I have told my colleagues, that 
the time has come when we must decided 
what we as a nation can afford in the 
way of Federal programs. We must learn 
to pay for our own Government in our 
own generation. 

This concern over the spending of our 
Federal Government was expressed par- 
ticularly well in a letter I received re- 
cently from a constituent, Mr. Earl T. 
Stivers of Bradenton, Fla. I have asked 
permission to include it in the RECORD 
so that all readers of this journal will 
have the opportunity to hear his clear 
voice. The letter follows: 

BRADENTON, FLA., 
January 5, 1968. 
Hon. James A. HALEY, 
Sarasota, Fla. 

HONORABLE Sm: Congress is being asked to 
approve a 10% surtax. Together with many 
other Americans, I shall be glad to do my 
part to keep the government solvent. BUT, 
as I have written you before, the govern- 
ment must do its part also. 

There is no excuse for an unbalanced 
budget, year after year. The only sensible 
procedure is to make it mandatory for the 
government to live within its income, the 
same as you and I must do. In the case of 
a genuine national emergency, this policy 
could be abandoned for a very definite lim- 
ited period, The Vietnam war, even if we ap- 
prove, is not a national emergency. If the 
country is called on to fight for the freedom 
of threatened nations, it must also be ready 
to fight for the freedom of oppressed taxpay- 
ers. More guns should mean less butter. 

The government must cut expenses, but 
how? To avoid selfish, senseless arguments, 
including logrolling, this should be on a 
strict percentage basis. There is not one 
agency which can not get along on less, say 
10%. Require each agency to make its own 
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decision as to where it should cut. There is 
“fat” in every department, 

Regardless of pressure from any source, 
put a moratorium on new projects or in- 
creased appropriations for existing projects. 

Inflation and devaluation hurt a large seg- 
ment of the population. Every dollar saved 
over the years, every insurance policy in ex- 
istence becomes less valuable, Every pen- 
sion earned and every other income of fixed 
dollar amount buy less. Every increase in 
wages causes higher prices and fixed incomes 
shrink in value. 

Government spending abroad must be 
drastically reduced or the dollar will be 
worthless. We can't support the whole world 
or police it, either. We put Europe back on its 
feet but now they would put us on our back, 
using the American taxpayer to disrupt the 
national economy. 

My mother was a German immigrant at 8, 
my father an orphan at 11, Yet they raised 
two children, put them thru school and col- 
lege, bought their own home, and saved 
enough to live in retirement for over ten 
years. Is this kind of thrift a virtue today 
or have we made reckless spending our idol? 

On its present course, the country is head- 
ing for bankruptcy. I feel that you must 
cause your Congressional colleagues to stop, 
look, and listen to the American taxpayer. 

Yours truly, 
EARL R. STIVERS. 


RETAIL DRUGSTORES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
recently, Dr. James L. Goddard, commis- 
sioner of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion made public statements wherein he 
suggested that within 20 years the corner 
drugstore should be eliminated from the 
American scene. These statements were 
so blatantly irresponsible and ill advised 
as to demand a complete explanation or 
retraction by Dr. Goddard. 

This Nation’s 53,000 retail drugstores, 
which combine specialized pharmaceu- 
tical services with business services, are 
a natural outgrowth of the needs and 
demands of the American people since 
this country began. The local pharmacy, 
functioning within a business atmos- 
phere, has become a community center 
and a symbol of typical Americanism. 
The corner drugstore is the very epitome 
of a system of free enterprise and open 
competiton which has as one of its basic 
assets a highly efficient distributional 
process. 

Through services of the retail phar- 
macist the medical practitioner has been 
given an unprecedented freedom of 
choice of the newest medications. The 
end products of the pharmaceutical in- 
dustries’ research and production efforts 
are now placed at the disposal of physi- 
cians and patients in every hamlet, vil- 
lage, and community in the land through 
the retail drugstore, 

The local drugstore is the very symbol 
of the successful small business enter- 
prise. Drugstore sales in 1967 reached the 
total of $11,102,800,000; pharmacists 
filled over 1 billion prescriptions totaling 
$3,302,380,000. Average annual sales in 
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retail drugstores across the country are 
estimated to be about $201,000 per drug- 
store. In my home State of Mississippi 
the 579 independent drugstores had 
average sales of $183,660 in 1967, of 
which $91,830 represented health care 
sales. In addition, the 120,000 phar- 
macists who operate the Nation’s drug- 
stores make outstanding contributions to 
the civic life of their communities by 
participating in many civic activities as 
well as assuming responsible admin- 
istrative and elective offices. 

Mr. Speaker, any attempt now or in 
the future to abolish a business enter- 
prise so vitally important to the Nation’s 
economy and phyiscal health would be a 
foolish experiment in national self- 
destruction. 


THE COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
the copper strike, now in its seventh 
month, is now of national emergency 
proportions. In my opinion, the Presi- 
dent should bring it to an immediate 
halt by invoking the emergency pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This strike is cruelly oppressive to the 
copperworkers and their families, and 
to the mining communities. Neverthe- 
less, because of the availability of domes- 
tic copper, it had fallen short of meeting 
the measurements of a situation in which 
the President is empowered to employ 
direct intervention under the law. Up 
until now, quite properly, the processes 
of collective bargaining have been per- 
mitted to function freely in the hope 
that the parties to the disputes might 
arrive at satisfactory settlements. How- 
ever, the situation has now changed. 
Now, the security of our Nation is 
threatened. 

Copper is vital to the successful prose- 
cution of a war. Up until now copper in 
sufficient quantity and of adequate qual- 
ity has been available to support our na- 
tional defense effort. 

This is no longer true. Our domestic 
supply of copper is exhausted. In a time 
of war, we are now relying almost en- 
tirely on foreign sources. Copper is avail- 
able in foreign countries, but according 
to the best information I can obtain, 
much of this foreign copper does not 
fully meet the requirements of our de- 
fense effort. Also, the American taxpayer 
has to pay a 50-percent premium to get 
it. The importation of foreign copper to 
meet our defense demands is already 
contributing $75 million a month to our 
imbalance of international payments, 
and this contribution is rising steadily. 

The President has been asked by some 
to appoint an unofficial factfinding board, 
to determine the facts necessary to judge 
the merits of the positions of the oppos- 
ing parties to this strike. I suggest that 
such a move is “too little, and too late.” 
What this country requires urgently is 
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an immediate end to this work stoppage. 
If it is necessary to find such facts, this 
can be done during the 80-day period 
during which the strike would be en- 
joined—to aid in a permanent settlement 
between the parties. 

Let me say again that the time has 
come to halt this strike. It is not for me 
or any other holder of public office to 
judge the issues in a labor dispute, and I 
am not in any sense trying to fix blame 
as between the parties. But when the na- 
tional security becomes threatened, it is 
the duty of Government to see that the 
effects of such a dispute are eliminated. 
Congress has provided the means for do- 
ing this in the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
President should use them immediately. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON PLAYING POL- 
2 WITH MIDDLE EAST SECU- 
ITY 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, I feel it necessary to discuss the ex- 
istence of the serious credibility gap in 
the official White House view of the re- 
cent discussions between President 
Johnson and Israel Prime Minister Levi 
Eshkol. 

On the basis of reliable reports, pub- 
lished by Newsweek magazine and other 
publications, there has been a great deal 
of honest concern over the diplomatic 
tactics used by the President in handling 
the Middle East situation. Much press 
speculation has centered on the possibil- 
ity that President Johnson may be play- 
ing politics with free world security by 
withholding Phantom jet aircraft— 
which the State of Israel desires to buy 
from us—in ransom for the votes of 
Americans of Jewish faith. 

Our military authorities are deeply 
troubled by the establishment of a firm 
Soviet foothold in the Mediterranean 
and Middle East. The Russians have 
moved massive naval forces into the 
Mediterranean and, in the last 6 months, 
sent dangerous amounts of jets, missiles, 
other arms, and even thousands of mili- 
tary advisers, to certain Arab States. 
Israel’s Prime Minister, Mr. Levi Eshkol, 
came to the United States earlier this 
month to attempt to buy modern jets for 
Israel’s defense because De Gaulle’s 
France, the previous source of military 
jets for Israel, arbitrarily canceled 
contracts. 

Under the captions, “Sharp Trading 
Down on the Ranch” and “Mutual 
Aid,” the January 22 issue of Newsweek 
disclosed how President Johnson re- 
portedly exploited the Mediterranean 
crisis for personal political advantage. 
The Phantoms sought by Israel were 
withheld as plums to be given only after 
November's elections—if the Israel 
Prime Minister uses personal influence 
with American Jews to favorably in- 
fluence them toward L. B. J. 
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The President apparently presumed 
that American Jewry is a monolithic 
structure whose bloc vote could be de- 
livered. This was unfair to the friendly 
foreign government under pressure and 
an insult to the intelligence and inde- 
pendence of our citizens of Jewish faith. 

It would seem that the President has 
responded to a sinister Soviet drive in the 
Middle East by asking political support 
for himself as the price for helping a free 
nation defend herself. 

What is involved here is the national 
security interests of the United States. 
England has just withdrawn from com- 
mitments east of Suez and canceled con- 
tracts to buy the necessary arms from us. 
As England leaves the Middle East after 
exerting major influence for two cen- 
turies, we find the Russians moving in, 
fulfilling the dreams of Peter the Great, 
who in his reign had schemed to break 
into the Mediterranean. 

Here we have Israel, a nation deter- 
mined to halt aggression and preserve 
freedom in her corner of the world. Yet, 
the President attaches self-serving con- 
ditions to the sale of arms. 

I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that our 
citizens—Jewish or non-Jewish—are go- 
ing to accept this kind of foreign pol- 
icy. This will only add to the anxieties 
prompted by the administration’s fail- 
ures in Vietnam, the Mediterranean, the 
Middle East—or by urban crisis at home, 
crime, riots, inflation, high taxes—or 
even by the issue of presidential credi- 
bility. 

Indeed, even if the President were re- 
elected with votes cast on a premise that 
this would bring about the sale of Phan- 
tom jets to Israel, there would be no 
assurance that such would actually oc- 
cur. It would be the President’s last term; 
he would not again be required to seek 
voter approval and could embark on the 
quest of dubious friendship of the radical 
Arab dictators in Egypt, Algeria and 
Syria. 

The Phantom jets should be sold to 
Israel now because our failure to act 
indicates to the Russians that they may 
brazenly fill the vacuum created by the 
administration’s foreign policy ineptness. 

The President should reconsider the 
effects of his moves, which have put a 
friendly foreign government and a re- 
spected section of our population on the 
spot. It is not the way to conduct foreign 
policy. 


THE END OF AN ILLUSION 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President, in this election year, is at- 
tempting to present a rosy economic pic- 
ture for our Nation by minimizing the 
disastrous deficit which we are facing 
this year and which we faced last year. 
This total misleading of the American 
people is being done through the instal- 
lation of a new set of bookkeeping fig- 
ures which arbitrarily place all of the 
trust funds, including social security, 
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medicare, and highways in the regular 
budget. 

Most all American citizens have come 
to consider a “trust fund” as just exactly 
that, “something you can trust.” These 
funds, by their nature, must have 
greater income than they have spend- 
ing, with rare exceptions. The President, 
however, looked around in the Federal 
establishment, saw these funds which 
were operating in the black, and decided 
to use them to placate the taxpayer and 
minimize the tremendous deficit, 

The effect of this bookkeeping switch 
can best be shown by fiscal year 1967 
figures: Everyone knows that in fiscal 
1967 the deficit was $9,869,000,000. How- 
ever, if the new bookkeeping system had 
been used we would have shown a sur- 
plus of $262,000,000 even though we 
went in debt almost $10 billion. This 
would have been due to a $10,133,000,000 
surplus in the trust funds. 

The American people first began to get 
suspicious last year when, upon being 
threatened with failure of his debt limit 
bill, the President cried that there might 
not be enough money to pay social se- 
curity. This means that a fund sup- 
posedly worth in excess of $18 billion was 
broke, owning nothing but I O U’s from 
the Government. We certainly accept 
the fact that the Government has a right 
to borrow from the trust funds at a rea- 
sonable rate of interest, but we do not 
accept their calling this situation so close 
that their surplus, their actual cash on 
hand surplus, is measured in a matter 
of weeks. 

It is with great regret that we are 
forced to report to our people the end 
of an illusion. Our social security and 
other trust funds are now neither secure 
nor trustworthy since the Government 
is forced to borrow money to pay back 
social security so that the fund may meet 
its monthly obligations. The climax of 
this illusion was reached in the state of 
the Union message when the President 
attempted to mislead the people into 
thinking that the deficit in the coming 
year might be reasonable. He did this 
through the use of a projected trust fund 
surplus of approximately $5 billion plus 
the expected income from a proposed tax 
increase, which he has practically no as- 
surance of receiving. The way I figure it, 
the deficit in the coming year without 
this kind of bookkeeping on the part of 
the administration may well amount to 
$30 billion with no end in sight. 


THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, President Johnson today placed 
the urban American motorists on the 
sacrificial altar as a maneuver in his 
battle with Congress to force a tax 
increase. 

I do not know who the President thinks 
he is deceiving by his latest action in 
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withholding $600 million of highway 
trust funds which has greatest impact in 
the urban areas. Certainly he is not de- 
ceiving the Congress about his real 
intentions. 

The President knows full well that the 
health and well-being of America is de- 
pendent upon the rapid completion of our 
highway system, for these are the arteries 
of business, trade, and commerce. 

Iam appalled that the President would 
again use this tactic in his battle with 
Congress when he knows this will incon- 
venience the urban areas by delaying 
highway construction and, in so doing, 
not one penny of economy will result. 
This is simply a maneuver on his part to 
force the Congress to take 10 percent 
more in taxes out of the pockets of the 
taxpayer. 

The President knows full well that 
highway trust funds cannot be spent for 
anything other than highway purposes; 
in fact, in 1964, the President stated: 

The (highway) program is not costing 
the general fund of the United States Treas- 
ury a single cent. 


To illustrate how well the President 
understands the need for highway con- 
struction, he stated also in 1964: 

For much too long the man who owns and 
drives an automobile has been treated like 
a stepchild. We require him to pay for the 
highways he uses and we require him to pay 
in advance. We divert his taxes to other uses 
but we delay the building of roads that 
he deserves. 


Yet, by his present action, the Presi- 
dent is now treating the urban motorists 
as a “stepchild” and although the ur- 
ban motorist has already paid for these 
highways in advance, the President is 
impounding his funds and using them 
as a ballbat over the head of Congress 
demanding that we pass his tax bill 
which will have a detrimental effect on 
the nondefense economy of the United 
States. 

I have today sent telegrams to the 
chairman of the House Public Works 
Committee and the ranking minority 
member urging an immediate investiga- 
tion into the repeated political manipu- 
lations by the President of the highway 
trust funds. 

This is the second time within less 
than 2 years that the President has im- 
pounded trust funds which belong to 
the people for highway construction. 
Further, the President has at other times 
threatened the public and the Congress 
that he would refuse to allot these funds 
to the States as provided by law. The 
actions of the President are illegal and 
contrary to the law. 

Because the President thinks so little 
of the American motorists and has to 
play politics with the highway trust 
funds which the American motorists 
have paid to their Government for high- 
way construction, the completion of the 
Interstate Highway System will be de- 
layed far beyond the original 1972 com- 
pletion date. 


PRESIDENT CHOOSES WISELY IN A 
TIME FOR GREATNESS 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
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this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has again displayed his ability 
to fit the man to the job demanding him 
by naming Clark Clifford as Secretary of 
Defense. 

The job—Secretary of Defense—is one 
of the most demanding in Government. 
The functioning of history’s mightiest 
military establishment, the posture of 
America’s defense system, and the secu- 
rity of the free world rest upon the shoul- 
ders of the Secretary of Defense. 

But the man—Clark M. Clifford—is 
equal to the task. He is uniquely qualified 
to master the demands of this great posi- 
tion. 

He has been, in President Johnson's 
words, “a very wise and prudent coun- 
selor“ to Presidents Truman, Kennedy, 
and Johnson. 

He has faithfully served his Nation un- 
der three administrations in a variety of 
roles—as Special Counsel, as Chairman 
of the top-secret Foreign Intelligence Ad- 
visory Board, as Presidential emissary to 
Vietnam and the nations of the Pacific. 

In the turbulent days ahead, Ameri- 
cans should sleep more securely for the 
firm hand, brilliant mind, and careful 
88 Clark Clifford will bring to the 
job. 

At a time for greatness, President 
Johnson has chosen the right man. 


L. B. J. 8 HIGHWAY PROGRAM—THE 
GREAT STEPCHILD 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 8, 1967, Secretary of Transportation 
Alan S. Boyd sent a telegram to the 
Governors of each of the States pro- 
posing another cutback in the Federal- 
aid highway program, again indicating 
the Great Society stepchild attitude to- 
wards highways. Yesterday, some 314 
months later, the other shoe was 
dropped. Secretary Boyd announced that 
Federal-aid highway obligation levels 
during calendar year 1968 will be held 
approximately 5 percent below 1967 
levels. 

The reduction in highway obligation 
levels has been referred to as a “5-per- 
cent cutback” and as a “$600 million cut- 
back.” The actual effect of the Secre- 
tary’s action is as follows: 

Federal-aid highway obligations dur- 
ing calendar year 1967 totaled $4.368 
billion; Federal-aid highway obligations 
for calendar year 1968 will be held to 95 
percent of this, or $4.115 billion. It should 
be borne in mind that Federal-aid high- 
way obligations during calendar year 
1967 amounted to less than the highway 
trust fund could have supported, be- 
cause obligations during that year were 
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subjected to a $1.1 billion cutback 
abruptly announced in November 1966. 

According to the Department of 
Transportation, revenues accruing to the 
highway trust fund would be sufficient 
to finance obligations of $4.715 billion 
during calendar year 1968. The cutback 
imposed by the administration permits 
obligations during 1968 of only $4.115 
billion, a reduction of $600 million, or 
nearly 13 percent less than the level of 
obligations which could be financed by 
the trust fund. This dollar ceiling on ob- 
ligations applies to balances available 
for obligation on December 31, 1967, and 
carried over from last year, as well as to 
new obligational authority released dur- 
ing calendar year 1968. 

It should be emphasized that this 13 
percent figure is a nationwide average, 
and that the effect as to each State will 
vary tremendously. For example, Florida 
will suffer a cutback of slightly more than 
one-half of the Federal-aid funds which 
otherwise would be available for obliga- 
tion during calendar year 1968. To ex- 
plain this: Under the “reimbursable ob- 
ligation” plan placed in effect by the 
Bureau of Public Roads to keep Fed- 
eral-aid highway expenditures within the 
amounts available in the highway trust 
fund, Florida had a balance available for 
obligation, as of December 31, 1967, of 
$31,309,065. 

On January 2, 1968, a quarterly release 
of an additional $1.1 billion of Federal- 
aid highway funds was made, and of this, 
Florida’s share was $23,842,000, giving 
Florida a total, at the beginning of cal- 
endar year 1968, of $55,151,065 available 
for obligation during calendar year 1968. 
It was expected that, during calendar 
year 1968, releases of funds for three ad- 
ditional quarters would be made. As- 
suming that those releases were approxi- 
mately the same as the quarterly re- 
lease made on January 2, Florida would 
have approximately $126,700,000 avail- 
able for obligation. Actually, estimated 
highway trust fund revenues would per- 
mit greater amounts to be released for 
obligation for the third and fourth quar- 
ter of 1968. Under the cutback imposed 
by the Secretary of Transportation, the 
State of Florida can obligate only $62,- 
417,000—a cutback of $64,260,000, which 
is more than 50 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, on several occasions I 
have spoken on the floor about the de- 
structive impact of this kind of fiscal 
manipulation which makes the highway 
program go up and down like a yo-yo. I 
will not reiterate what I have said before 
on that subject, except to say this: 
Skilled persons simply will not remain, 
and professionally trained people grad- 
uating from our colleges and universities 
will not join, industries which blow hot 
or cold with every change in the Wash- 
ington weather. 

This newest highway cutback is being 
advertised as an anti-inflationary meas- 
ure. I believe that it may have exactly 
the opposite effect. In my opinion this is 
a wholly self-defeating action. 

Contractors and others who fail to 
obtain contracts because of this cutback 
will still have to meet payrolls and make 
payments for equipment and materials 
purchased in anticipation that the high- 
way program would continue at the rate 
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which could be supported by the highway 
trust fund. These payments will be re- 
fiected in higher bid prices in bidding 
for subsequent contracts, and this will 
have a definitely inflationary impact and 
will increase the cost of our highway 
program. Increased costs are also large- 
ly due to salary increases which are due 
to the lifting of wage guidelines by the 
White House, and overspending in other 
An areas causing general infla- 
on. 

Details as to how this latest cutback 
will be administered are somewhat vague. 
It is my understanding, however, that 
specific dollar ceilings which have been 
initially imposed on each of the States 
will be subject to revisions later in the 
year. The stated objective is to obtain a 
$600-million reduction in highway obli- 
gations over the Nation as a whole. As I 
understand it, during the third and 
fourth quarters of calendar year 1968, 
those States which have obligated all or 
most of the funds available to them may 
be allowed to utilize some of the funds 
not used by the slower States, provided 
the overall reduction is held to $600 mil- 
lion during 1968. 

This will certainly encourage the 
States to obligate money faster, so that 
they will not lose funds to other States. 
The net result may be to promote infla- 
tion by encouraging a speedup in high- 
way obligations during the first two quar- 
ters of 1968, instead of a slowdown. 

The cutback of November 1966 was 
advertised by the administration as be- 
ing part of an effort to reduce budget ex- 
penditures, It was quickly and properly 
pointed out that a cutback in the high- 
way program had absolutely no effect on 
administrative budget expenditures since 
the highway program is financed out of 
the highway trust fund, which funds 
cannot be used for any other purpose. 

The present cutback was announced 
solely as an anti-inflationary measure, 
However, this year the President is using 
a new budget approach—a “unified” 
budget which covers all Federal expendi- 
tures and receipts, including those of the 
highway trust fund. Thus, while high- 
way trust fund revenues held back from 
the highway program cannot be used for 
other purposes, the frozen funds will 
produce “paper” reductions in the Pres- 
ident’s budget deficit. The President has 
stated that the deficit for 1969 will be 
approximately $8 billion, even if the 
Congress enacts the proposed income 
surtax. By withholding $600 million from 
the highway program, the President can 
spend that amount on other programs 
more favored by the administration with- 
out exceeding the estimated $2 billion 
deficit. 

Mr. Speaker, the more the President 
manipulates the highway program, so 
that its progress is reduced to fits of 
slowdowns and speedups, the longer 
it will take to complete the Interstate 
System. The longer it takes to complete 
the system, the more it will cost in terms 
of both lives and money. The estimated 
cost of completing the Interstate System, 
as submitted to the Congress in 1965, 
was $46.8 billion. The estimate submitted 
to the Congress on January 12, 1968, just 
3 years later, showed an estimated cost 
of completion of $56.5 billion. 
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Mr. Speaker, the cuts in the highway 
program put into effect in November 
1966 were restored following joint hear- 
ings by the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Public Works. Those hearings 
were not adjourned, but recessed. I urge 
the chairmen of those two committees to 
reopen hearings immediately for the 
purpose of exploring this latest highway 
cutback. 

A table showing the amounts of Fed- 
eral-aid highway funds that each of 
the States will be permitted to obligate 
in calendar year 1968 follows my 
remarks: 

Federal-aid highway fund obligations— 

ir year 1968 
[Thousands of dollars] 


1968 
limitation 
($4,115,000) 

544 


Wyoming: ..2. „„ 33, 566 
District of Columbia 15, 878 
0 3, 393 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
ALEXANDER PIRNIE ACCOMPANY- 
ING INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLA- 
TION TO AMEND SECTIONS 2031 
AND 2512 OF THE INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, AS AMENDED, 
JANUARY 23, 1968 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Prrnre] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr Speaker, I have just 
introduced for myself and my distin- 
guished colleague from New York [Mr. 
CONABLE], a bill to amend the 1954 Inter- 
nal Revenue Code to correct a clearly in- 
equitable position set forth by the Treas- 
ury Department in its regulations relat- 
ing to the valuation of mutual fund 
shares and tangible personal property for 
Federal estate and gift tax purposes. 

In substance these regulations sub- 
stitute as the criterion for valuing these 
two classes of property the replacement 
cost to the executor or donor in the re- 
tail market rather than the price he 
could obtain on their disposition. The 
net result of these regulations is to un- 
fairly increase the Federal estate tax of 
countless decedents and the gift tax of 
most donors. 

In 1963 the Treasury amended its reg- 
ulations to add a provision that the fair 
market value of a share in a mutual fund 
for estate and gift tax purposes would 
thereafter be its public offering price— 
“asked” price—rather than its redemp- 
tion price bid“ price—the valuation 
criterion generally employed for such 
purposes prior to that time. This new 
valuation rule, based upon the “asked” 
price, results in a higher estate and gift 
tax value for mutual fund shares for it 
normally includes a loading charge of 
from 7 to 8% percent representing the 
combined sales charge of the underwriter 
and dealer. Such a loading charge 
does not appear in the bid“ price, which 
is equal to the net asset value per share 
of the mutual fund. Thus, if we assume 
that the “asked” price for a mutual fund 
share is $54 and the “bid” price is $50, 
the 1963 regulations require that the 
executor of an estate holding such shares 
or a donor of such shares value them at 
$54 a share, the price he would pay to 
buy such shares, even though probably 
he could get no more than $50 a share 
for them if he were to redeem them or 
sell them on the third market which 
has recently developed. 

In 1965 the Treasury also amended its 
regulations in the estate and gift tax 
area to provide that the fair market 
value of an item of property generally 
obtained by the public in the retail mar- 
ket is the price at which such an item 
or a comparable item would be sold at 
retail. 

The regulations specifically refer to 
household articles and personal effects 
as examples of items coming under the 
new valuation rule. The amended regu- 
lations further note that the fair market 
value of an automobile is the price for 
which such a car could be purchased by 
the public and not the price for which 
the particular automobile of the decedent 
or donor would be purchased by a used 
car dealer. 

Thus, if a decedent’s estate could sell 
his car to a used car dealer for $1,000, 
and the used car dealer could sell such 
a car to the public for $1,200, the new 
regulations require the executor to value 
the car at $1,200 for Federal estate tax 
purposes. 
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It is true that the Treasury took lim- 
ited steps to soften the higher estate tax 
impact of these new regulations on a 
decedent’s estate by allowing the re- 
quired increase in the value of an item to 
be deducted as an administration ex- 
pense under certain prescribed circum- 
stances if a subsequent sale of the item 
is made at a price below that required 
for estate tax valuation purposes. But 
this artificial remedy is unavailable if 
the item is distributed to a beneficiary 
of the estate, the situation which nor- 
mally prevails with respect to the classes 
of personal property under consideration. 
Moreover, no such relief is available in 
any event for a donor of such property. 

It is significant to note that the Treas- 
ury has failed to carry over this retail 
price valuation concept as the criterion 
for valuing retail items donated to a 
charity for the purpose of determining 
the charitable deduction for Federal in- 
come tax purposes—where such a con- 
cept would benefit the taxpayer. 

The retail price valuation approach re- 
flected in these new Treasury regula- 
tions appears to be an unwarranted de- 
parture from the traditional fair market 
value concept in which the determina- 
tion of the price obtainable for property 
between a willing buyer and a willing 
seller is oriented to the market or mar- 
kets available to the holder of the prop- 
erty for its sale. 

The effect of the amendments to the 
1954 code proposed in my bill would be 
to require that for Federal estate and gift 
tax purposes mutual fund shares and 
tangible personal property be valued at 
the price obtainable by the executor or 
the donor in a sale. 

The need for legislation to cure the 
above-noted inequitable Treasury regu- 
lations arises from the fact that while 
they adversely affect many taxpayers, 
the additional estate tax or gift tax 
which thereby results is ordinarily too 
small to warrant the considerable cost of 
litigating the issue in court. 

In further clarification of the back- 
ground of my proposed legislation, I am 
submitting these items for inclusion in 
the Record immediately following my re- 
marks. The first is a report of the com- 
mittee on estate and gift taxation of the 
section of taxation, American Bar Asso- 
ciation. The second is the text of a re- 
port prepared by the special committee 
on valuation under IRC 2031 and 2512, 
tax section, New York Bar Association. 
The third is an article which appeared 
in the December 15, 1967, New York 
Times concerning the so-called third- 
market purchases of open-end mutual 
fund shares. Since I will refer to all 
three in the course of my remarks, it is 
important that they appear together with 
my remarks for easy reference. 

In February of 1967, the American Bar 
Association’s house of delegation adopted 
a resolution recommending that Con- 
gress amend sections 2031 and 2512 of 
the Internal Revenue Code as outlined in 
the report of the ABA’s section on taxa- 
tion—the first item following my re- 
marks. On September 14, 1967, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the New York State 
Bar Association endorsed a similar report 
prepared by its tax section—the second 
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item following my remarks. Both re- 
ports recommend identical bills and since 
the language of my bill differs from that 
recommended by these two bars, an ex- 
planation is in order. 

Section (d) of my bill which would 
amend section 2031 of the IRC—relating 
to the valuation of shares of open-end 
mutual funds for estate tax purposes— 
provides that the value for such shares 
shall be determined by “their redemption 
price or the amount otherwise realizable 
by the executor, whichever is higher.” 
Section 2(d) of the bill amends section 
2512 of the code by applying a like test 
for gift tax purposes. 

The ABA and New York bar reports 
recommend that these two sections be 
amended to provide that the “redemp- 
tion price” would be the valuation basis 
for estate and gift tax purposes. After 
considerable study of this point, I have 
concluded that because the ABA lan- 
guage failed to consider the third-market 
purchases of mutual fund shares by cer- 
tain investment firms, changes were in 
order. These firms on occasion purchase 
open-end fund shares at prices higher 
than the redemption price obtainable 
by the donor or executor while the re- 
demption price is intended to and should 
be the normal and most frequently used 
basis for valuation by executors and 
donors if the executor or donor is able 
to obtain a price higher than the re- 
demption price that price should be the 
valuation basis for estate and gift tax 
purposes. Failure to include a provision 
in the bill covering the third-market 
purchases would in effect provide a wind- 
fall to the taxpayer in some situations. 
The purpose of the legislation is solely 
to correct an inequitable regulation and 
not to give the taxpayer a special benefit. 

The New York Times article to which 
I have referred points out quite clearly 
the activity of this third-market“ and 
should serve as sufficient evidence of the 
need to have it considered in the valua- 
tion of these open-end mutual fund 
shares. 

This legislation is important to the 
practicing attorneys throughout the 
country who are concerned with the day- 
to-day problems of estate and gift tax 
law. However, the most basic argument 
in its behalf is that it corrects an inequi- 
table regulation which forces the taxpay- 
er to pay taxes on a value he does not 
really receive. 

I hope that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will consider and favorably report 
this legislation at the earliest possible op- 
portunity. 

The material referred to, follows: 

The attached Report (Legislative Recom- 
mendation) of the Committee on Estate and 
Gift Taxes was published in the July 1966 
Bulletin of the Section of Taxation, Ameri- 
can Bar Association, at page 72. Thereafter 
it was considered and adopted at the Annual 
Meeting of the Section of Taxation of the 
American Bar Association held in Montreal, 
Quebec, August 5-9, 1966. The adoption of 
this legislative recommendation is shown on 
ad 10 of the October 1966 Bulletin, as fol- 
OWS: 

“To provide that the value of tangible per- 
sonal property and shares of a mutual fund 
for federal estate and gift tax purposes shall 
be determined by the price obtainable on 
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their sale by the executor or donor.“ (An- 
nual Report 72). Adopted without change. 

The Section of Taxation presented this 
proposed legislation to the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association at its 
meeting in Houston, Texas, on February 13 
and 14, 1967. It was approved by the House 
of Delegates and such approval is reflected 
in the Bulletin of the Section of Taxation 
for April 1967 on page 7, as follows: 


“RECOMMENDATION VII 


“To provide that the value of tangible per- 
sonal property and shares of a mutual fund 
for federal estate and gift tax purposes shall 
be determined by the price obtainable on 
their sale by the executor or donor.” (An- 
nual Report 72) 


LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATION 


1. To provide that the value of tangible 
personal property and shares of a mutual 
fund for Federal estate and gift tax pur- 
poses shall be determined by the price ob- 
tainable on their sale by the executor or 
donor 
Resolved, That the American Bar Associ- 

ation recommends to the Congress that the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 be amended 
to provide that the value of tangible per- 
sonal property and shares of a mutual fund 
for federal estate and gift tax purposes shall 
be determined by the price obtainable on 
their sale by the executor or donor; and 

Further Resolved, That the Association 
proposes that this result be effected by 
amending sections 2031 and 2512 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954; and 

Further Resolved, That the Section of Tax- 
ation is directed to urge the following 
amendments, or their equivalent in purpose 
and effect, upon the proper committees of 
Congress: 

Sec. 1. Section 2031 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 is amended by adding new 
subsections (c) and (d), reading as follows 
(insert new matter in italics) : 

(c) Valuation of Tangible Personal Prop- 
erty.—In the case of tangible personal prop- 
erty, the value thereof shall be determined 
by the price at which the item could be sold 
by the executor. 

(d) Valuation of Shares of a Mutual 
Fund.—In the case of shares in an open-end 
investment company registered under the 
provisions of the Investment Company Act 
of 1940, the value thereof shall be deter- 
mined by the redemption price for such 
shares. 

Sec. 2. Section 2512 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 is amended by adding new 
subsections (c) and (d), reading as follows 
(insert new matter in italics) : 

(c) Valuation of Tangible Personal Prop- 
erty.—In the case of tangible personal prop- 
erty, the value thereof shall be determined 
by the price at which the item could be sold 
by the donor. 

(d) Valuation of Shares of a Mutual 
Fund. -In the case of shares in an open-end 
investment company registered under the 
provisions of the Investment Company Act 
of 1940, the value thereof shall be deter- 
mined by the redemption price for such 
shares. 

Sec. 3. The amendments added by section 
1 shall be applicable to estates of all dece- 
dents dying after the date of enactment 
thereof and the amendments added by sec- 
tion 2 shall be applicable to all gifts made 
after the date of enactment thereof. 

EXPLANATION 
Summary 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to override 1963 and 1965 amendments to the 
Estate and Gift Tax Regulations providing 
for the valuation of items of property nor- 
mally sold to the public at retail, including 
tangible personal property and shares of 
mutual funds, solely at their retail selling 
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price. Pending a broader study of possible 
legislation in the valuation area, the instant 
proposed amendments to §§ 2031 and 2512 
are specifically designed to reestablish the 
sale price obtainable by the executor or 
donor in the market or markets available to 
him as the criterion for valuing tangible 
personal property and mutual fund shares, 


Discussion 


The background for the proposed legisla- 
tion reflects that in 1963 §§ 20.2031-8 and 
25.2512-6 of the Regulations were both 
amended by T.D. 6680, 1963-2 C.B. 417, to 
add a provision that after October 10, 1963, 
the fair market value of a share in a mutual 
fund would be the public offering price 
(“asked” price), adjusted for any reduction 
in price available to the public in acquiring 
the number of shares being valued. This new 
valuation rule, looking to the “asked” price 
for mutual fund shares, generally results in 
a higher estate and gift tax value than the 
valuation method generally employed for 
such purposes prior to T.D. 6680 which relied 
on the redemption price (“bid” price) for 
such shares. This difference in value is due 
to the fact that the asked“ price payable 
by a purchaser of mutual fund shares, unlike 
the “bid” price, normally includes a loading 
charge representing the combined sales 
charge of the underwriter and dealer, The 
new valuation rule set forth in the Regula- 
tions substitutes retail selling price, i.e., re- 
placement cost to the executor or donor, for 
redemption price, as the criterion of value 
for mutual fund shares even though the re- 
sulting value is higher than the amount 
which the executor or donor could obtain 
upon a disposition of the shares. 

In 1965, T.D. 6826, 1965-27 I. R. B. 13, added 
amendments to §§ 20.2031-1(b) and 25.2512-1 
of the Regulations. These amendments retain 
the classic definition of fair market value, 
the price at which the property would change 
hands between a willing buyer and a willing 
seller, but they require that this determina- 
tion be made solely in the market in which 
the item of property is most commonly sold 
to the public. They go on to provide that the 
fair market value of an item of property 
generally obtained by the public in the retail 
market is the price at which such item or 
a comparable item would be sold at retail. 
Such amended Regulations refer to house- 
hold and personal effects, as well as insur- 
ance, annuities and mutual fund shares, as 
examples of items generally sold to the pub- 
lic at retail and thus coming under the new 
valuation rule, These amendments note as a 
specific example that “the fair market value 
of an automobile (an article generally ob- 
tained by the public in the retail market) 
includible in the decedent’s gross estate is 
the price for which an automobile of the 
same or approximately the same description, 
make, model, age, condition, etc., could be 
purchased by a member of the general public 
and not the price for which the particular 
automobile of the decedent [donor] would 
be purchased by a dealer in used automo- 
biles.” By narrowing the scope in which the 
fair market value of a retail item may be 
considered solely to the retail market, such 
1965 amendments have the effect of estab- 
lishing replacement cost to the executor or 
donor as the sole criterion of value rather 
than the price at which he could sell it. As 
& result, retail items of property would have 
a higher value for estate and gift tax pur- 
poses than could be obtained for them by 
the executor or donor, except in the rare 
instance where the executor or donor has 
available to him a retail market of a dealer 
for selling such items. 

It is true that Internal Revenue Service 
took limited steps to soften the higher es- 
tate tax impact of these 1965 amendments 
to the Regulations. It provided in Rev. Proc, 
65-19, 1965-27 I.R.B. 19, that the price re- 
ceived for an item of tangible personal prop- 
erty sold at a public auction or as the result 
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of a classified newspaper advertisement will 
under certain circumstances be presumed 
to be its retail price on the applicable valua- 
tion date. Moreover, § 20.2053-3 of the Regu- 
lations was also amended by the above-men- 
tioned T.D. 6826 to provide in a new sub- 
paragraph (d)(2) that where “an item in- 
cluded in the gross estate is disposed of in a 
bona fide sale (including a redemption) to a 
dealer in such items at a price below its fair 
market value,” an estate tax deduction will 
be allowed under certain circumstances for 
the expense of selling the item equal to 
whichever of the following amounts is the 
lesser: (i) the amount by which the fair 
market value of the property on the appli- 
cable valuation date exceeds the proceeds of 
the sale, or (11) the amount by which the 
fair market value of the property on the date 
of the sale exceeds the proceeds of the sale. 
It is notable, however, that these amelio- 
rating provisions do not furnish relief for an 
estate in the event that it does not sell or 
redeem the item of property involved nor 
do they in any event provide relief for a 
donor of such property. 

The committee recognizes that the higher 
valuation of property for Federal estate tax 
purposes which generally arises under the 
retail price criterion of value adopted by the 
1963 and 1965 amendments to the Regula- 
tions may in fact result in an overall tax 
savings to an estate which plans to sell such 
property. Moreover, it must be acknowledged 
that if such retail price concept is carried 
over as the sole criterion for the valuation of 
tangible personal property donated to a 
charity for the purpose of determining the 
amount of the income tax deduction under 
§ 170, there may well be a larger deduction 
than is obtainable under law. See 
Daniel S. McGuire, 44 T.C. 801 (1965). 

Despite the fact that the 1963 and 1965 
amendments to the Regulations will not 
cause a very substantial increase in estate 
tax in many instances, and may, in fact, re- 
sult in an overall tax saving under certain 
circumstances, their reliance on retail price 
as the sole criterion of value for all property 
generally obtained by the public in the retail 
market appears to be a dangerous and un- 
warranted departure from the traditional fair 
market value concept developed by the courts 
in which the determination of the price 
obtainable between a willing buyer and a 
willing seller is oriented to the market or 
markets available to the holder of the prop- 
erty being valued. While such traditional 
market value concept may not be the best 
criterion of value in all instances and has in 
fact been rejected by the courts with respect 
to certain assets where it did not reflect 
actual value, it would still appear to be a 
far more realistic and workable standard for 
determining the value of tangible personal 
property and mutual fund shares for estate 
and gift tax purposes than the seemingly 
arbitrary and artificial retail price concept 
now set forth in the Regulations. 

The courts to date have apparently used 
replacement cost as the sole criterion of value 
only with respect to life insurance and an- 
nuities, both of which have elements of value 
which are not adequately reflected by the 
traditional market value concept. See Gug- 
genheim v. Rasquin, 312 U.S. 254 (1941); 
Powers v. C.LR., 312 U.S. 259 (1941); United 
States v. Ryerson, 312 U.S. 260 (1941); and 
Estate of Richard C. DuPont, 18 T.C. 1134 
(1952). 

It may appear from certain cases that the 
courts have held that in valuing tangible 
personal property such as jewlery for gift 
tax purposes, the acquisition cost to the 
donor is the correct criterion of value, but 
& review of these decisions reflects that in 
each instance the acquisition cost was used 
for gift tax valuation purposes in the absence 
of any other clear evidence of market value 
to the donor. See Estate of Frank Miller 
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Gould, 14 T.C. 414 (1950); Duke v. C.I.R., 200 
F. 2d 82 (2nd Cir. 1952); and Publicker v. 
OI. R., 206 F. 2d 250 (3rd Cir. 1953). These 
cases would thus appear to stand only for 
the proposition that acquisition cost is a 
factor which may be considered in determin- 
ing the fair market value of tangible personal 
property for estate and gift tax purposes, 
and may in any given case be the best evi- 
dence thereof in the absence of other reliable 
evidence with respect to the market price 
available to the donor at the time of transfer. 

It is significant that in a recent income tax 
case, Lawrence W. McCoy, 38 T.C. 841 (1962), 
the court specifically rejected retail sale price 
as the criterion of value of property gen- 
erally obtained by the public at retail, name- 
ly, an automobile, and the Commissioner 
acquiesced in this decision, 1963-1 C.B. 4. In 
determining the value of a car the taxpayer 
received as a sales award, the court did not 
look to the retail price that the employer 
paid for the car but rather the price obtain- 
able by the employee for the car at the date 
of the award. It would appear clear that the 
same rules of valuation should apply for in- 
come, estate and gift tax purposes. 

Prior to 1963, it apparently had not been 
suggested by either the courts or the Service 
that mutual funds should be catalogued with 
life insurance policies for valuation purposes 
and therefore valued at replacement cost 
(“asked” price) instead of the amount the 
executor or donor could receive on disposi- 
tion thereof, i.e., the mutual fund's redemp- 
tion price. Regardless of the technical dis- 
tinctions which may be drawn between mu- 
tual funds and other securities, it would 
seem more logical as a practical matter to 
value them on the same basis and therefore 
avoid adding to the actual value obtainable 
by an executor or donor for such shares an 
element of cost, namely, the loading charge. 
For this reason, redemption price rather than 
replacement cost reflects their actual value. 

The proposed legislation would add a new 
subsection (c) to §§ 2031 and 2512 to pro- 
vide that the value of tangible personal 
property shall be determined by the price 
at which the item could be sold by the exec- 
utor in one instance, and by the donor in 
the other instance, so as to make clear that 
only the particular market or markets avall- 
able to him for sale of the tangible personal 
property are to be considered. Section 2031 
(c) of the proposed legislation takes into 
account the broad definition of “executor” 
in § 2203. The fact that an executor or ad- 
ministrator would not have actually been 
in office on the date of decedent’s death did 
not appear to the committee to constitute 
any real problem, since Regulations under 
the proposed legislation could make clear 
that the determination of value is to be 
made as of the applicable valuation date. 
It should be noted, however, that the use 
of the term “executor” would require that 
the value of tangible personal property be 
determined by the sale price obtainable for 
it by an executor or administrator appointed 
to represent the decedent’s estate even 
where the item falls outside the decedent’s 
probate estate as, for example, by virtue of 
being jointly-held property, property trans- 
ferred to an individual or trust during the 
decedent's lifetime, or property subject to an 
unexercised general power of appointment. 
The committee believes, however, that in- 
stances of tangible personal property falling 
outside the probate estate would be rare, 
and that, in any event, looking to the sale 
price obtainable by the fiduciary for the es- 
tate in such a situation is justified both be- 
cause the asset is included in the decedent’s 
gross estate and because the carving out of 
an exception to the general rule to cover this 
particular situation would unduly compli- 
cate the legislative proposal and its adminis- 
tration. 

It seemed unnec: to the committee to 
refiect in either § 2031(c) or § 2512(c) of the 
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proposed legislation that the sale price ob- 
tainable by the executor or donor is to be 
determined on the basis that neither buyer 
nor seller is under any compulsion and that 
each has knowledge of all pertinent facts, 
since the applicable Regulations continue to 
reflect these assumptions. The words “sale 
price” refer to gross sale price before deduct- 
ing expenses of the sale to the executor or 
donor. 

The legislative recommendation would also 
add a new subsection (d) to both §§ 2031 
and 2512 to provide that the value of mutual 
fund shares shall be determined by the price 
at which they could be redeemed. It was 
felt that such primary market provides the 
most feasible way to value such an item, de- 
spite the fact that a few brokerage houses 
apparently maintain a limited market for 
certain mutual funds and the fact that there 
conceivably could be a private sale. A good 
precedent for looking solely to the primary 
market is found in both the Estate and Gift 
Tax Regulations which value securities listed 
on an exchange solely by the mean between 
the highest and lowest selling prices quoted 
on such exchange at the valuation date. The 
proposed legislation does not look to the 
mean between the “bid” and “asked” price 
to value mutual funds, since, unlike the 
situation with respect to other securities, any 
amount above the “bid” price reflects only a 
sales charge to the purchaser rather than 
underlying value. The committee felt that 
it was best to leave to Regulations com; 
ble to the present §§20.2031-8(b) and 
25.2512-6(b) of the Regulations the deter- 
mination of the applicable redemption price 
for the shares on the valuation date. 

The committee emphasizes that the pro- 
posed legislation as to tangible personal 
property and mutual fund shares is speci- 
fically designed solely to overturn the new 
valuation criterion established by the recent 
amendments to the Estate and Gift Tax 
Regulations as to property generally sold to 
the public at retail, and it should be regarded 
merely an an interim measure pending a 
broader study by the committee of legislation 
in the valuation area. Therefore, no infer- 
ence should be drawn from the proposed 
legislation that the criterion of the price at 
which an item of property could be sold by 
the executor or donor is not applicable in 
valuing other types of assets for estate and 
gift tax purposes. This well-established val- 
uation test clearly should be equally appli- 
cable to most of the other categories of prop- 
erty, including real property. 

s . * * * 

In advocating this legislative proposal, the 
committee points out that the amended 
Estate and Gift Tax Regulations affect all 
taxpayers transferring tangible personal 
property or mutual fund shares either at 
death or by gift, and it is thus a problem 
which has been brought to the committee's 
attention by a large number of attorneys. 
Since in the vast majority of cases the ad- 
ditional estate or gift tax resulting from 
such amended Regulations would be too 
small to warrant the cost of litigating the 
issue, the committee feels that remedial leg- 
islation along the lines hereinabove pro- 
posed is warranted, 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR PETER, Jr., 
Chairman. 
REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON VALUATION 
UNDER IRC 2031 anD 2512 


(New York State Bar Association Tax 
Section) 

(NorE.—This Report was approved by the 
Executive Committee of the New York State 
Bar Association on September 14, 1967.) 

This Special Committee has been concerned 
with the valuation of property generally ob- 
tained by the public in the retail market and 
shares in open-end investment companies as 
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affected by recent changes in the Federal 
Estate and Gift Tax Regulations. It has re- 
viewed the proposed corrective legislation 
drafted by the ABA and recommends adop- 
tion of its proposals which would gear valu- 
ation to the price at which an item could be 
sold or in the case of mutual fund shares to 
the redemption price. 

The “recent changes” in the Federal Estate 
and Gift Tax Regulations referred to above 
are as follows: Regulation 20.2031-1(b), re- 
lating to the Federal Estate Tax, contains the 
following: 

“+ * Thus, in the case of an item of 
property includable in the decedent’s gross 
estate, which is generally obtained by the 
public in the retail market, the fair market 
value of such an item of property is the 
price at which the item or a comparable item 
would be sold at retail.* .“ 


and Regulation 20.2031-8 provides in part as 
follows: 

“(b) Valuation of shares in an open-end 
investment company. (1) The fair market 
value of a share in an open-end investment 
company (commonly known as a “mutual 
fund") is the public offering price of a share, 
adjusted for any reduction in price available 
to the public in acquiring the number of 
shares being valued. * * *.” 

Comparable provisions with respect to gift 
taxes are contained in Regulations 25.2512-1 
and 25.25 12-6. 

The legislation recommended by the ABA's 
Committee on Estate and Gift Taxes, as re- 
ported in the Annual Report, Bulletin of the 
Section of Taxation in July 1966, is as 
follows: 

„Sec. 1. Section 2081 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 is amended by adding new 
subsections (c) and (d), reading as follows 
(insert new matter in italics) : 

“(c) Valuation of Tangible Personal Prop- 
erty —In the case of tangible personal prop- 
erty, the value thereof shall be determined 
by the price at which the item could be sold 
by the executor. 

“(d) Valuation of Shares of a Mutual 
Fund. —In the case of shares in an open-end 
investment company registered under the 
provisions of the Investment Company Act 
of 1940, the value thereof shall be determined 
by the redemption price for such shares. 

“Sec, 2, Section 2512 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 is amended by adding new 
subsections (c) and (d), reading as follows 
(insert new matter in italics) : 

“(c) Valuation of Tangible Personal Prop- 
erty. —In the case of tangible personal prop- 
erty, the value thereof shall be determined 
by the price at which the item could be sold 
by the donor, 

„d) Valuation of Shares of a Mutual 
Fund. In the case of shares in an open-end 
investment company registered under the 
provisions of the Investment Company Act of 
1940, the value thereof shall be determined 
by the redemption price for such shares. 

“Sec. 3. The amendments added by section 
1 shall be applicable to estates of all dece- 
dents dying after the date of enactment 
thereof and the amendments added by sec- 
tion 2 shall be applicable to all gifts made 
after the date of enactment thereof.” 

The Regulations now in force impose a gift 
or an estate tax upon a fictional definition of 
fair market value, resulting in a tax upon 
property which the donor or decedent does 
not own and in most instances cannot re- 
cover. With respect to tangibles, an indi- 
vidual or an executor ordinarily cannot sell 
the same for its retail value. With respect to 
shares in a mutual fund, the “loading 
charge” representing the compensation of 
the underwriter-dealer upon their sale to a 
donor or decedent is not an asset in the 
hands of the donor or decedent. All the 
donor or the executor can recover upon the 
liquidation of such shares ls their redemp- 
tion value, i.e., the bid price—he cannot ob- 
tain the difference between the bid and asked 
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prices, Thus, he is being taxed upon some- 
thing other than property, something which 
is not an asset in his hands, because he does 
not own and has no access to such differen- 
tial, It is believed that the valuation of life 
insurance and annuity policies presents dis- 
tinguishable factual situations and that in 
some instances replacement cost may prop- 
erly be regarded as fair market value. 

Since the amount of the gift or estate tax 
attributable to these imputed or fictional 
“fair market” values will seldom be of major 
significance in determining the tax, it is un- 
likely that the questions will be adequately 
litigated in the foreseeable future with a 
judicial determination as to the validity of 
such Regulations, It seems more appropriate, 
therefore, to request corrective legislation 
rather than to rely upon litigation to supply 
a solution, 

These questions were considered at greater 
length in the ABA Annual Report herein- 
above referred to and the conclusions of such 
Report have been adopted herein. 

It was assumed in such ABA report that a 
larger income tax deduction for charitable 
gifts under Section 170 IRC might be ob- 
tained if the current regulations were ap- 
plied to charitable gifts. It would seem, how- 
ever, from Revenue Procedure 66-49, 1966 
I.R.B. 48, 14 Commerce Clearing House, Fed- 
eral Tax Reporter 16338, that the contrary 
is the case and that IRS would apply a 
“double standard” to charitable gifts, It 
would determine fair market value of prop- 
erty so donated to be the price at which 
it would change hands between a willing 
buyer and a willing seller. It would seem, 
therefore, that identical items of property 
might receive different values if such items 
were contributed to charity in the one in- 
stance, or donated to a non-charitable pur- 
pose or be contained in a decedent's estate 
in the second instance. 

The above mentioned proposed legislation 
by the ABA Section of Taxation was ap- 
proved at the 1966 ABA Annual Meeting. 
Such approval is reflected in the Bulletin of 
the Section of Taxation dated October 1966 
at page 10, It was also approved by the House 
of Delegates of the ABA on February 13 and 
14, 1967. Such approval is reflected in the 
ABA Bulletin of the Section of Taxation 
dated April 1967, page 7. 

Support of such proposed legislation by 
the Tax Section of the New York State Bar 
Association is recommended. 

Dated: New York, N.Y. 

May 5, 1967. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. FRANKLIN VAN DEREN. 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 15, 1967] 


FLETCHER FUND REACHES ITS GOAL IN ASSETS, 
HALTS SELLING SHARES 


(By Robert D. Hershey, Jr.) 


The Fletcher Fund, Inc., announced yester- 
day it had stopped selling new shares because 
it has reached its goal of $100-million in 
assets. The action was taken “to contribute 
to its concept of flexibility.” 

This move was similar to one taken in 
October by the Rowe Price New Horizons 
Fund, Inc., which stopped selling shares to 
new investors when its assets reached the 
$110-million mark. Both funds seek maxi- 
mum capital gains. 

Donald B. Fletcher, president, said in a 
telephone interview from Los Angeles that 
when funds get too big “it reduces the in- 
vestment spectrum that you can look at.” He 
also noted that the marketability of issues 
held by the funds may be impaired. 

Mutual funds may not own more than 10 
per cent of the voting stock of any one com- 
pany or commit more than 5 per cent of its 
total assets to any single investment. 

The two funds now must be purchased 
from investment dealers making a market in 
the shares. Rowe Price shares are traded by 
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Alex. Brown & Sons, while Fletcher shares 
are traded by Goodbody & Co. Both issues 
were quoted yesterday at a modest premium 
above their net asset value. 

Mr, Fletcher seized on this fact to suggest 
that mutual fund sales charges are not too 
high, as the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has charged. 

“This might be a pretty good indication 
that the sales charge, at least on some 
mutual funds, is no more and maybe less 
A may prevail in the open market,” he 


The S.E.C. has asked for legislation to cut 
the typical sales charge of 8% per cent to @ 
maximum of 5 per cent, 

Rowe Price and Fletcher, despite the sales 
cut-off, have not become closed-end invest- 
ment companies because they still stand 
ready to redeem shares. 

Shareowners may sell their shares either to 
another investor or they may sell them back 
to the fund. Shares of closed-end companies 
may only be sold to other investors, most 
often on a stock exchange. 

Many issues of closed-end funds, most of 
which are conservative, sell at substantial 
discounts from net asset value, indicating 
that investors seem most willing to pay a 
premium for management of those funds 
with the most aggressive strategy. 

Fletcher’s cut-off was planned from the 
beginning of its operations in October, 1966. 
An original investment in the fund of $10, 
including the 8% per cent sales charge, was 
worth $20.02 at Wednesday's close. Rowe 
Price, which made no sales charge, had simi- 
lar results in the period. 


REINVESTMENT PURPOSES 


Additional shares of Fletcher Fund will be 
issued only for reinvestment of dividends or 
capital gains distributions. 

Mr. Fletcher said that the $151.4-million 
Enterprise Fund, which like Fletcher is a 
capital gains fund managed by the Share- 
holders Management Company, had no ceil- 
ing on its size. He said other methods were 
being considered to keep it from becoming 
unwieldly. 

Fletcher Fund issued a few weeks ago a 
press release noting that assets had jumped 
to $83-million, $17-million short of the cut- 
off point. “There was a rush at the end,” Mr. 
Fletcher said yesterday. 


LEGISLATION TO AMEND SECTIONS 
2031 AND 2512 OF THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CONABLE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
joining my colleague from New York 
{Mr. Pirn] in sponsoring this legisla- 
tion to correct an apparent inequity in 
Treasury Department regulations on cer- 
tain valuations for Federal estate and 
gift tax purposes. The gentleman has 
provided a thorough explanation of the 
issue and of our legislative proposals to 
alter the present Department practices 
in this area. 

Treasury revisions of regulations in re- 
cent years have changed the basis for 
valuing mutual fund shares and tangible 
personal property from their disposal 
price to their acquisition price. These 
changes seem inappropriate to the cir- 
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cumstances of estate and gift taxes. Our 
legislation would require that for Federal 
estate and gift tax purposes mutual fund 
shares should be valued at their redemp- 
tion price or the amount otherwise re- 
alizable, whichever higher rather than 
their acquisition price, and tangible 
property should be valued at the price 
obtainable for it rather than the price 
at which it could be purchased at retail. 
The amounts of revenue and taxes in- 
volved here are small, but the major im- 
petus for this proposal is the inequity 
which should be discontinued. 

I wish to compliment my good friend 
from New York and the organizations 
supporting this legislation for the initia- 
tive they have taken in seeking to cor- 
rect the obviously unfair results of the 
Treasury revisions at which this legisla- 
tion is directed. 


IT’S STILL A GOOD LIFE 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Mize] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, all of us know 
that the face of rural America is chang- 
ing every day. The farms are getting 
larger and consequently there are fewer 
of them. The migration from farm to city 
still continues. 

Those of us who want to slow down this 
migration, and perhaps, reverse it 
through such programs as the Rural Job 
Development Act, are convinced that the 
farms and the rural towns and cities 
which service them offer some of the best 
advantages for comfortable living this 
Nation has. 

A recent editorial in the Topeka, Kans., 
Journal points out why life in rural Kan- 
sas is something to be treasured. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert this 
editorial, “It’s Still a Good Life,” in the 
Recorp. The editorial follows: 

Irs STILL a Goop LIFE 

Refiecting the rapidly changing economics 
of agriculture, statistics compiled by the 
State Crop and Livestock Reporting Service 
showed this week the size of Kansas farms 
continues to increase while their number de- 
creases. 

During the 17 years since 1950, the number 
of farms in the state dropped from 135,000, 
each with an average of 374 acres, to 91,000 
farms, each with an average of 551 acres. For 
the same period, the number of acres of land 
in farms in Kansas decreased by 40,000 to 
50.1 million. 

This shift in Kansas farm structure to 
fewer and bigger farms is the expected result 
of a combination of compelling economic and 

factors. 

Farmers, gripped in the continuing cost- 
price squeeze, have sought to maintain or in- 
crease their income by farming greater acre- 


ages. 

To avoid rising labor costs as much as pos- 
sible, and to increase efficiency, farmers 
turned to mechanization. But in utilizing 
more and more power equipment, they must 
use the machinery as near its capacity as 
possible to make its use practical. 

Certainly the lure of well-paid employment 
in the cities has taken many farmers away 
from the soil. Some had tired of the long 
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hours on the farm and the uncertainties of 
weather, ylelds and prices. 

But with all the changing facets, farm life 
in Kansas is improving. Farm homes these 
days are as modern as the farmers want them 
to be. 

It’s not unusual to see a farm home 
equipped with electricity, central heating and 
air conditioning, hot and cold running water, 
a sewer system, radio, television, and all of 
the labor-saving devices which seem indis- 
pensable to the city homemaker. 

Along with enjoying the new comforts of 
home, Kansas farmers continue to produce 
mountains of food to help feed a hungry 
world. 


PRESIDENT FIDDLES SOUR, 
OLD TUNE 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Mizz] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, the Topeka, 
Kans., Journal has made a perceptive 
analysis of the President's state of the 
Union address and concludes that the 
Chief Executive “fiddles a sour, old 
tune.” The familiar line in his refrain is: 
“More spending, more debt, and more 
taxes.” 

Taxpayers and the Congress are asked 
to “sing along” for one more chorus, but 
our “choral leader” should expect a note 
or two of discord during this perform- 
ance. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert this editorial, “President Fiddles 
Sour, Old Tune,” in the Recorp. The edi- 
torial follows: 

PRESIDENT FIDDLES Sour, OLD TUNE 

President Johnson painted a somber, un- 
inviting picture of the United States in his 
State of the Union message to Congress 
Wednesday night, one which leaves us with 
the distinct feeling the nation is sick and 
sadly lacking in leadership. 

With our troubles ranging from war in 
Southeast Asia to riots in city streets at 
home, the President’s only answer was a call 
for more spending, a greater national debt 
and higher taxes. 

It was the type of message which could 
only make Americans weary of the present 
and wary of the future. It contained no true 
cause for hope. Instead, it simply created an 
understanding all we can do is hang on and 
wait. 

The President called for spending $186 
billion in the 1969 fiscal year. For the first 
time, the national budget includes about $47 
billion in Social Security, highway and Medi- 
care trust fund spending. 

This budget would be $8 billion more 
than the nation’s revenues even if Congress 
should impose the 10 per cent surcharge 
on income taxes the President asks to bring 
in $10.4 billion in additional taxes. 

The defense budget alone would rise $2.9 
billion to $79.8 billion in fiscal 1969. About 
$1.2 billion of the increase would go to 
Vietnam, bringing the total for the war ef- 
fort there to $25.7 billion. 

Although the President said the possibil- 
ity of talks with North Vietnam is being 
explored on the basis of his San Antonio 
speech last September, he added a stronger 
condition for North Vietnam if bombings are 
to be halted. 

At San Antonio, President Johnson said 
it was assumed the enemy would not take 
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advantage of the bombing halt to strengthen 
its military position. In his State of the 
Union message, he said “the other side must 
not take advantage of our restraint as they 
have in the past.” 

Except for this reiterated overture, Presi- 
dent Johnson held to his old line of pursuing 
the Vietnam War to some conclusion. He 
held out no definite hope for peace in the 
near future. 

In truth, his call for increased military 
spending in Vietnam suggested more strong- 
ly plans to continue the conflict there at a 
faster pace than now. Still, the relatively 
small increase in the Vietnam War commit- 
ment might suggest a leveling-off in de- 
mands there for manpower and money. 

Gen. William Westmoreland has asked for 
a million men under arms in South Vietnam, 
and last week 278 American fighting men 
were killed in action. A leveling-off at this 
rate would scarcely be desirable. 

President Johnson made only cursory men- 
tion of the onslaught on the American dol- 
lar in the wake of British devaluation of 
the pound although only $1.3 billion in free 
gold is available to meet foreign demands. 

The President asked Congress to lift the 
gold cover from the dollar at home. This 
would free $10.7 billion in gold to back the 
dollar abroad. 

The authority from Congress to lift the 
gold cover is not necessary since the chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board can order 
it in case of an emergency. Apparently the 
President sought a more dramatic demon- 
stration of American will to defend his cur- 
rency in foreign money markets. 

There was an implied threat in the Presi- 
dent’s renewal of his request that Congress 
vote a 10 per cent surcharge on income taxes. 
He blamed rising prices, inflation and higher 
interest rates on failure of Congress to levy 
the requested tax hike. He did not suggest 
the Vietnamese War might be the underlying 
factor. 

Instead, President Johnson said failure 
to levy the tax would result in an accelerat- 
ing spiral of price increases, a slump in 
homebuilding and a continuing erosion of 
the U.S. dollar. 

The President’s budget, showing federal 
spending increases for the 1969 fiscal year 
had been held below increases in the current 
and preceding years, seemed aimed at placat- 
ing U.S. Rep. Wilbur D. Mills, D-Ark. 

Mills, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, has refused adamantly to 
consider the tax increase request until fed- 
eral expenditures were reduced in a like 
amount—$10.4 billion. 

The 1969 fiscal spending increases were 
held to $10.4 billion compared with increases 
in the current fiscal year of $11.5 billion and 
$18.7 billion in the previous fiscal year. 

Little time was given to the riots plaguing 
many major cities last year. Instead, Presi- 
dent Johnson brushed it aside by saying 
violence had shown its face in some cities 
last summer. Then he added that last sum- 
mer we saw how wide a gulf separates prom- 
ise and reality for some Americans, 

His answer was federal spending to create 
500,000 jobs for the hard core unemployed. 
He would spend $2.1 billion, an increase of 
25 per cent, to form a partnership with priv- 
ate business to furnish the jobs. He also 
would spend $1 billion to build 300,000 hous- 
ing units for low-income families. 

The President drew greatest applause 
from his partisan, congressional audience 
with his call for measures to combat crime in 
the nation. 

He reiterated his support for the so-called 
Safe Streets Act recommended a year ago. 
An appropriation of $100 million was asked 
to finance it. 

Any move to reduce crime, whether com- 
mitted by professionals, amateurs or by dis- 
obedient citizens, is certain these days to 
win at least vocal support and applause, 
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But the deplorable truth is that President 
Johnson has been in office continuously since 
November of 1963, has had a Congress con- 
trolled by his own party, yet waited until 
crime reached boiler-bursting proportions to 
train big federal guns on it. 

Thus it was throughout President John- 
son's State of the Union message. For all 
the accumulated problems of the United 
States in its diverse dealings with other na- 
tions and its handling of problems which 
have mushroomed at home, the President 
had the same answer: 

More spending, more debt and more taxes. 

Not a happy state of the Union, we fear. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS ON WHAT 
NEGRO CAN DO TO HELP CAUSE 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TEAGUE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a well-expressed letter to the edi- 
tor of the Santa Barbara News-Press 
from one of my constituents, Mr. James 
A. Warden of Santa Barbara: 


Some SUGGESTIONS oN WHAT NEGRO Can Do 
To HELP CAUSE 


EpITOR, News-Press: In the last few days, 
I’ve read a number of articles on the eco- 
nomic pressure on Negroes in Santa Barbara. 
Since I am a member of the black race, I 
would like to express my opinion on the 
economic factor of our people. 

I’ve been a resident here for approximately 
20 years, I love Santa Barbara and know of 
no other place I would rather live. I left once 
to attend law school in Chicago and I doubt 
if I would ever leave again. Yes, jobs are 
scarce for members of my race, but they were 
even more scarce when I arrived here in July 
of 1948—much more scarce. Mental labor and 
low-paying jobs were even then difficult to 
obtain; white collar jobs were almost im- 
possible. 

I know it takes great courage and guts to 
be rejected every day of your life, and keep 
trying. Today, with racial disturbance and 
immediate demand for equal opportunity, a 
crisis has been created and in some instances 
chaos; however, this is not exactly new to 
this country. Back in the 308 there was 
great economic pressure on the unemployed. 
Marches were formed, banners were display- 
ed, socialistic and communistic advocates 
were very much in evidence. Of course, these 
tensions were greatly reduced at the begin- 
ning of World War II when defense jobs be- 
came more abundant, This era came to pass 
and our present-day crisis will also come to 


pass, 

When a crisis exists it is the duty of the 
city, state and federal government to inter- 
cede and bring it to a halt. I honestly be- 
lieve that there is a generous effort in this di- 
rection. The Small Business Association is 
making considerable progress for the Negro 
businessman. Of course, you must qualify 
and show ability to operate a business suc- 
cessfully; but nevertheless it gives the Negro 
without large funds a chance to be employed 
for himself, and not have to face the rejec- 
tion that awaits so many other members of 
his race daily. Civil service employment is 
another way our cities, states and federal 
government are trying to relieve the unem- 
ployment situation for minorities. 

Private enterprise is a very stubborn ob- 
stacle to overcome so far as employment is 
concerned for the Negro. The rights of free 
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enterprise give them a great deal of leeway 
to reject Negroes. Since they are discriminat- 
ing against one segment of people, I feel 
they are almost forcing the people being 
discriminated against to form an alliance 
to demand the right of employment and 
the pursuit of happiness. After all, this is 
a capitalistic country and money is the com- 
mon denominator. 

If this alliance through public relations 
gets word to the Negro race that certain 
chains are specifically discriminating 
the Negro in their policies of employment, 
this could possibly cause a chain to lose 
a large volume of consumer purchases in 
other areas. Then perhaps they might con- 
sider hiring Negroes, They are not too eager 
to lose any business, since their profit is 
ascertained on volume sales and purchases. 

What can the Negro do to help his cause? 
I personally fee] he should forget about riot- 
ing and violence, Being educated in itself 
should eliminate such thinking. It is my 
belief that in the riots in Los Angeles and 
other areas participants were mostly hood- 
lum gangs, displaced persons who recently 
immigrated from rural areas of the South 
and were not adjusted, naive persons and 
people lacking education. There is some 
measure of excuse for their actions, but an 
educated person would never be forgiven 
for any such actions. If jobs are difficult to 
obtain now, they would be practically im- 
possible for those invoking mob violence. 

If obstacles are to be removed that 
threaten our economic condition and from 
obtaining the American dream, it must be 
done strategically and intelligently, not as 
the untaught would do. 

Another factor that places a handicap 
on minorities is the impetuous young loves 
of their lives that cultivate into common 
law marriages, early marriages, and early 
families. These motivate impatience about 
seeking employment before acquiring the 
opportunity to qualify for the jobs they 
most desire or the professions of their 
choice, 

I am especially interested in the City Col- 
lege group who are teaching the slacker to 
abolish his drug habit and become a credit 
to the community. I think that a special 
effort should be made in the preparation of 
qualifying themselves and the members of 
their group for civil service examinations. 
The group could at least one month before 
they take the examination give series of 
tests to the potential applicant to strengthen 
his weak points in phases of the general 
knowledge that should be given on the civil 
service tests. 

I happen to have a talent and I study al- 
most every day religiously for an hour try- 
ing to be the absolute best in my field. Hu- 
mility, pity and charity are not essential 
for success, You must be able to produce, and 
it takes brain, brawn and nerve. 

JAMES A, WARDEN. 


FLETCHER Soe eee REPORTS TO 
YOU 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. THOMPSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, a number of people, including 
my colleagues in the House, have con- 
tacted me regarding the regular news- 
letter I distribute to all the patrons in 
my congressional district. In order to 
make it available to all those who have 
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expressed interest, I include in the REC- 
orp the text of the latest issue of my 
report to the people, which will soon go 
out by mail: 


From U.S. Concress—FLETCHER THOMPSON 
REPORTS TO You! 


JANUARY 1968. 

DEAR FRIEND: What you can expect in 1968: 
A scant four weeks have passed since we con- 
cluded the First Session of the 90th Con- 
gress, and the Second Session has already 
begun. The First Session was noteworthy as 
far as your pocketbooks are concerned—we 
cut appropriation requests by some $5,900,- 
000,000 and firmly resisted efforts to raise 
your income tares by 10%. But indications 
are that a big push for new taxes, without 
significant reductions in federal spending, is 
coming from the Administration this session. 
There are several other developments you 
can look for, and I'll attempt to tell you 
about them in this report. 

Positive action; In 1967 I considered every 
bill based on its merits and whether it was 
in the best interest of you, your city, state 
and nation. I will do the same in 1968, re- 
gardless of whether it is a Democratic or Re- 
publican proposal. I will continue to judge 
each bill individually, for I believe this is the 
type representation you want from your Con- 
gressman. No pressure group, clique or politi- 
cal faction will dictate how I vote. 

The record speaks: A cartoon in the Atlanta 
newspapers incorrectly depicted my voting 
record as “anti-urban.” The Congressional 
Quarterly reported me as voting “yea” on § 
out of 6 bills helpful to urban areas. The 
Christian Science Monitor, in evaluating the 
59 freshmen Republicans, honored your Con- 
gressman by classing me as one of the seven 
most influential freshmen and stated, “Rep. 
Fletcher Thompson of Georgia, whose vigor 
in pressing for urban aid programs for his 
“swing” district in Atlanta is suggestive of 
the more progressive stance favored by many 
of the new GOP members.” 

New tares: Look for President Johnson to 
continue to make a strong push to increase 
your income taxes 10% more, I believe a tax 
increase would be detrimental to our non- 
defense economy, and take more money out 
of the pockets of the people while giving the 
government more to spend. There is a limit 
to the tax burden you can stand. The gov- 
ernment must live within its income, I do 
not favor new taxes being placed on the 
people. 

Shorter session: With national political 
conventions scheduled in mid-year, plus 
election campaigns ahead, Administration 
leaders will be anxious to get the Second 
Session over, won't be as inclined to delay 
legislation or put a bill off when it’s in 
trouble with hopes of getting votes needed 
for passage by Executive arm-twisting. My 
attendance record was 92% in the First Ses- 
sion during which over 20,000 bills were intro- 
duced, and proceedings covered 30,000 pages 
in Congressional Record. I returned to the 
District from Washington 32 times to fill 
speaking engagements and keep you in- 
formed. 

Vietnam: Many question the rightness and 
wisdom of President Johnson involving us in 
land war in Asia by committing over 500,000 
troops to battle in Vietnam. But the fact 
remains we are involved in a land war in 
Asia now with more troops there than we 
had in Korea. What we need now is not to 
try to fix the blame for our presence there, 
but to find a solution to end the war honor- 
ably and still keep our promise to South 
Vietnam. Ho Chi Minh has refused 40 at- 
tempts by the Johnson Administration to 
negotiate. For him to reverse himself would 
be considered a serious “loss of face.” Look 
for many rumors about peace negotiations in 
1968—dbut no peace unless we “strike our 
colors,” withdraw our troops and abandon 
our commitment to a free South Vietnam. 
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But Ho might agree to different terms with 
a new administration. 

De Gaulle and gold: Between 1958 and 1966 
we gave more than $18 billion to one group 
of countries, including France, During that 
period, these countries traded over $9 billion 
for gold from our Treasury. Now we are in 
such a weak international fiscal position 
that De Gaulle threatens to destroy the value 
of the dollar in world trade. This situation is 
forcing the Administration to ask Congress 
soon to remove the gold backing of your dol- 
lars here at home (making them nothing but 
paper dollars not backed by gold) in order 
to prevent a collapse of our international 
position and the dollar throughout the world. 
De Gaulle’s conduct should finally convince 
the Administration we can’t buy friends. We 
need a Congress that cares more about you 
than the rest of the world. 

The budget: Expect the budget to be 
higher—but a little more accurate, Use of 
new “unified” budget concept recommended 
by Presidential commission will cut number 
of budgets from three to two, give you clearer 
picture of total spending, including trust 
funds such as Social Security. But Adminis- 
tration’s still trying to deceive you on actual 
deficit in $186,000,000,000 budget by in- 
cluding anticipated income from unapproved 
tax hike to hold deficit to $10,000,000,000. 
He's jacked expected tax hike revenues from 
$7 billion to $12 billion, widening credibility 
gap. Experts say deficit in fiscal 69 may be 
nearer $30,000,000,000. Thus, truth is again 
being kept from you about handling of your 
tax dollars. 

Inflation: You can expect inflatlon's bite 
out of your dollar to grow larger because of 
increased government spending flowing into 
the economy. Despite appropriation cuts I 
voted for, spending level is $21,000,000,000 
higher mainly because of financing required 
for programs passed by 89th Congress. You 
can “legislate inflation” by excessive non- 
defense spending, 

More regulations: You can anticipate more 
regulations on business being pushed during 
this session of Congress in the form of “con- 
sumer protection” laws. Bills such as the 
“Truth in Lending” Act, pipeline control reg- 
ulation, medical device safety bill, are among 
those likely to be pushed, I'll look to see if 
the proposed laws are needed, and judge each 
on its merits. 

Asking your views: In 1967 we asked your 
opinions on vital issues facing Congress. 
Here's the results of the last survey in early 
returns: 77% favor paying government and 
postal workers wages comparable to private 
industry when they do the same work; 61.5% 
oppose increased trade with Communist bloc 
nations as a means of easing world tensions; 
91% using poverty funds to finance 
voter registration; 67.5% support regulations 
on foreign imports; 87% oppose using tar 
money to finance political campaigns; 87.25% 
support using schools for voter registration; 
83.5% oppose guaranteeing annual income of 
$3,000 with tax money; and 74.5% support 
e for college students or their par- 
ents, 

Continued reports: We'll continue asking 
your views and sending this report in 1968 
which is paid for out of my pocket and the 
donations you send in. 

It is a high honor for me to serve you in 
Washington. 

Yours very truly, 
FLETCHER THOMPSON, 
Member of Congress. 


A HERITAGE FOR THE WORTHY 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Scorr] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 

matter. 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
appeared recently in the Rappahannock 
Record, which is published in Kilmar- 
nock in the northern neck of Virginia 
within my congressional district, which I 
believe is worthy to be read by the mem- 
bership of the House. My good friend, 
Mr. J. E. Currell, is the editor of this 
newspaper, and he speaks of the heritage 
of our country and the need to preserve 
the inherent strength of America within, 
so that the country will remain invin- 
cible. The editorial is set forth in full 
below and I commend it to you: 

A HERITAGE FOR THE WORTHY 

Above all else, 1967 appeared to be a year 
when the verities were questioned—in poli- 
tics, in economics, in religion and in virtually 
every other element of the structure of pres- 
ent-day society. What does it all mean? No 
one really seems to know. Some claim the 
tearing down of old standards reflects what 
might be called a healthy renaissance of 
advanced thought. Others view with fore- 
boding a trend they feel is leading to a moral 
breakdown and anarchy. The experts are the 
most confused lot of all. Sometimes their 
judgments of coming events are ludicrous. 
Typical of their inability to assess the future 
was the recent statement of one of this 
country’s leading financial authorities that 
devaluation of the British pound was un- 
likely because the English program of aus- 
terity was so fundamentally reassuring as to 
make a crisis improbable. By the time this 
particular forecast was in print, the British 
pound had been devalued, and no one knows 
what the future holds for the monetary 
systems of the world. 

Out of all the confusion of 1967, one fact 
has become clearly obvious—self-govern- 
ment itself is on trial. This is so because the 
very truths which are the mainstay of self- 
government are being altered or swept away 
one after another—truths that were once 
called “self-evident.” These truths have to 
do with financial responsibility, the integrity 
of the family, the inviolate rights of persons 
and property under the law and concepts of 
individual self-reliance and initiative that 
are inseparable from freedom under repre- 
sentative government. A gradual decline in 


of many people than during the crucial 
months of 1967. 

Outwardly, the United States is invincible. 
But, the founding fathers warned nearly 200 
years ago that the greatest danger to the 
American experiment in free government 
could well come from within. A debauched 
currency, a weakening pride in individual 
independence and the gradual ascendency of 
state authority are undeniably changing the 
outlook for constitutional government as 
we have known it in the United States. Few 
now living have the capacity to view the 
present era as it will be recorded in the his- 
tory books at some distant time in the fu- 
ture. Our present civilization, and more 
specifically our own country measured by 
material progress and the potential future 
progress, opens a vista that staggers the 
imagination. The precepts under which civ- 
ilization has advanced to this point, and 
which have brought a greater measure of 
well-being to more people than has ever 
been known in the world before, must have 
a validity that the hippies, the malcontents 
and the anti-American demonstrators have 
failed to perceive. 

No political party, no single group of citi- 
zens is solely to blame for the dismal drift 
that has put self-government on trial, and 
as elections of 1968 approach, we should 
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expect no miracles from our elected repre- 
sentatives. They but reflect the temper and 
attitudes of the electorate. The signs became 
abundant during 1967 that a turning point 
has been reached in the affairs of the world 
and of our country. As we enter 1968, every- 
one of us should resolve to be worthy of the 
heritage of self-government—a heritage for 
which 500,000 men in Vietnam are laying 
their lives on the line. 


CONFERENCE ON MEDICAL AND 
DENTAL DEVICES 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. REINECKE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, in Feb- 
ruary of last year, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 6165, which called for the creation 
of a National Medical Devices Standards 
Commission. The purpose of such a Com- 
mission would be to review the quality 
controls and manufacturing procedures 
used in connection with medical and 
dental devices, surgical and therapeutic 
instruments, artificial organs and limbs, 
and other equipment. Such a review is 
necessary, I believe, in order to deter- 
mine the need for and the extent of pos- 
sible additional Federal regulation over 
such devices. The Commission would rec- 
ommend to the Congress and the Presi- 
dent methods for determining minimum 
performance standards and feasible 
methods for Federal regulation. 

I sponsored this bill because it is im- 
portant that, as we advance into new 
areas of medical technology and instru- 
mentation, there must be a responsible 
attitude governing the performance and 
reliability of these devices, particularly 
since these devices affect the very health 
and safety of all Americans. Before I in- 
troduced my bill, I explored some of the 
problems which could be anticipated in 
trying to write meaningful standards for 
medical and dental devices, and the com- 
plex considerations surrounding the best 
way for achieving these objectives. Be- 
fore long, it became obvious that there 
are a great many unanswered questions 
which need careful consideration by all of 
those who are expert in the field. It is for 
this reason that my bill calls for a Na- 
tional Commission, made up of the pro- 
fession, the manufacturers, researchers, 
and public health officials, to evaluate the 
problems and to recommend to the Con- 
gress courses of action. Although I am 
often disturbed by the clarion call for 
more and more studies, I am firmly con- 
vinced that, insofar as medical devices 
are concerned, we cannot legislate intel- 
ligently at this time with the amount of 
information at hand. 

Yet I was still concerned, particularly 
in the light of the intricate and highly 
specific legislative proposal introduced 
by the administration to regulate devices, 
that perhaps a consensus of those knowl- 
edgeable in the field might feel the need 
for action immediately—that there ex- 
isted a body of knowledge which clearly 
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pointed to the solution contained in the 
administration’s device control bill. 

In order to clarify my doubts, I called 
on January 12, 2 weeks ago, here in 
Washington a conference on medical and 
dental devices. Invited to participate in 
the conference were representatives of 
the medical and dental professions, the 
device and equipment industries, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and public and private 
agencies involved with devices and the 
public health. Over 200 persons attended 
this conference. In my letter to the par- 
ticipants, I urged that the meeting had 
not been called for the purpose of en- 
dorsing either the administration’s bill 
or my proposal, but that there was a 
need to bring together all sides of the 
myriad of problems my earlier investiga- 
tions had pointed out. 

The conferees anticipated that there 
would be widely divergent views ex- 
pressed at the meeting, and I can assure 
you that all sides of many issues were 
considered openly and aired with frank- 
ness and candor. After listening to many 
legal, medical, and other issues discussed, 
it became convincingly clear that little 
certainty exists about the best way to 
develop device standards or the best way 
to assure that devices are safe and effec- 
tive. I was surprised that the spokesman 
for the Food and Drug Administration 
did not make much of a case for the need 
to control devices beyond the regulatory 
control authority already existent in Fed- 
eral regulations. I was particularly dis- 
turbed to learn that the Food and Drug 
Administration itself seems uncertain 
as to what kinds and in which manner 
certain devices would or would not be 
exempted from the control provisions in 
the Administration’s proposed device- 
control bill. And I was most concerned 
that, in response to a question from a 
participant, the Administration spokes- 
man admitted that FDA does not now 
have the expertise nor the facilities to 
draw up the standards it believes neces- 
sary or to consider the administrative 
controls needed to achieve what they 
believe to be necessary for device control. 

Mr. Speaker, I can assure you that I 
share the concern which the Food and 
Drug Administration has to protect the 
American public from dangerous and 
useless medical and dental devices. I 
have consistently supported this agency’s 
efforts to remove quack devices from the 
marketplace—devices which perpetrate 
the cruelest possible hoax upon unsus- 
pecting consumers, But, I am also con- 
cerned that the legislative action this 
Congress takes be based upon evidence 
gathered and evaluated in depth. I am 
not pretending that my bill offers the 
best solution either, but I do hope that 
the Members of this body will carefully 
consider some of the problems discussed 
at the recent conference, before endors- 
ing any legislative solution insofar as de- 
vices are concerned. 


THE SEIZURE OF THE U.S. PATROL 
BOAT “PUEBLO” 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

gentleman 


unanimous consent that the 
from California [Mr. Bos WI. soNI may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
seizure of the U.S. patrol boat Pueblo, 
a naval auxiliary intelligence vessel, off 
the coast of Korea is an obvious viola- 
tion of the Korean truce and is an act 
of war. This incredible action is the first 
seizure of a U.S. naval ship at sea in 
modern times. 

Since this vessel was operating in in- 
ternational waters under conditions of 
the Korean truce, and virtually unarmed, 
the action by the North Koreans is ob- 
viously an act of war. We must, there- 
fore, take whatever steps are necessary 
to recover this vessel and return its crew 
safely. If this means sending in military 
and naval forces, including air cover, it 
must be done—and done at once, 

We cannot permit actions of this type 
by the North Koreans or any other hos- 
tile government to continue. I am today 
sending President Johnson a telegram 
calling on him to take whatever imme- 
diate steps are necessary, including mili- 
tary action, to recover this vessel and 
its crew. 

Since all the facts in this case have 
not yet obviously been released by the 
Pentagon, I recognize we are talking on 
the basis of limited information. But on 
the basis of the information so far avall- 
able several questions must be answered: 
First, why wasn’t air cover sent to aid 
this vessel immediately after its mes- 
sage for help was radioed? Second, why 
was this vessel permitted to patrol the 
coast without adequate military protec- 
tion? Third, was there any reason why 
this ship was not scuttled by its captain 
and crew prior to seizure and boarding 
by the North Koreans to prevent our 
secret intelligence equipment from fall- 
ing into enemy hands? 

This incident goes beyond the Gulf of 
Tonkin attack on our ships by the North 
Vietnamese. It calls for an immediate 
and adequate response. 


MUST READING ON THE BASIC 
READING DEBATE 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently attention was directed to a very 
important work on the very controversial 
subject of the best way to teach reading 
by nationally syndicated columnist, 
James J. Kilpatrick. The book referred to 
is “Learning to Read: The Great Debate,” 
by Prof. Jeanne Chall, now professor in 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Education 
and formerly with Teachers College of 
Columbia and CCNY. In columns ap- 
pearing in the Washington Star of Janu- 
ary 9 and 14, Mr. Kilpatrick provides for 
the layman a brief account of the con- 
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troversy on this subject which has been 
carried on for nearly 40 years. Educators 
such as Mortimer Smith of the Council 
for Basic Education, Dr. Rudolf Flesch, 
and Dr. Arthur Trace have taken issue 
with prevailing reading methods for a 
number of years. Professor Chall’s book 
should help clarify the issue to a great 
extent if the thoroughness of her effort 
is any indication. 

I ask that the columns, “Top Educator 
‘Sounds Out’ in Reading Debate” of Jan- 
uary 9 and “A Myth-Debunking Book 
About Basic Reading” of January 14, 
1968, both appearing in the Washington 
Star, be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Jan. 9, 1968] 
Top EDUCATOR “SOUNDS OUT” IN READING 
DEBATE 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Suppose, to be supposing, that the editors 
of the New Republic came forth with a long 
and thoughtful editorial endorsing the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Goldwater. Suppose that the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association came 
out for the monorail. Suppose that Norman 
Thomas announced that he had been wrong 
for 50 years, and that private enterprise is 
best after all. 

In such an unlikely event, you would haye 
a fair standard by which to judge the stun- 
ning impact of Professor Jeanne Chall’s new 
book, “Learning to Read: The Great Debate.” 
Published by McGraw-Hill at $8.50, the book 
appeared in October, I am just now catching 
up on it, but better late than never. This is 
perhaps the most important single book of 
1967. Welfare Secretary Gardner, who used 
to head the Carnegie Foundation, has called 
it a “bombshell.” His word is inexact, but it 
accurately conveys the explosive project. 

Tronically, what the book says is less nota- 
ble than who says it and how it is said. For 
the past 15 or 20 years, at least, such out- 
standing lay critics of the schools as Morti- 
mer Smith have been denouncing the “look 
and say” method of teaching reading. A hun- 
dred newspaper editors have pleaded for 
greater emphasis on phonics. Dr. Rudolf 
Flesch and Dr. Arther Trace wrote best-sell- 
ing books to the same effect, but these were 
“popular” books and hence suspect. 

Now comes Mrs. Chall, with impeccable 
credentials from the educational Establish- 
ment. She was three years at Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia, then with City College of 
New York, now a professor in Harvard’s 
Graduate School of Education. She is the ex- 
perts’ expert on reading. Her book is the re- 
sult of a Carnegie grant. She writes with a 
scholar’s low-keyed detachment. 

And what she says, in substance, is pre- 
cisely what such “conservative” outfits as the 
Council for Basic Education and the Reading 
Reform Foundation have been saying all 
along: when it comes to teaching a child to 
read—the most important of all skills—the 
“look and say” method ts inferior to an ap- 
proach that places primary emphasis on 
phonics. The “oh, oh, jump, jump“ basic 
readers, used throughout the United States, 
are poor in content and needlessly restrictive 
in vocabulary development. Those children 
who are fortunate enough to be trained in 
phonetic reading, or “sound it out,” soon 
learn to read the tough stuff. They wind up 
as better spellers. And the ones who are hurt 
most cruelly by the prevailing “look and say” 
approach are the slum children who are most 
desperately in need of reading skills. 

Mrs. Chall came to these conclusions after 
three years of exhaustive research into the 
teaching of reading. She and her associates 
correlated thousands of studies published 
since 1920. They analyzed basic readers in 
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depth. Mrs. Chall visited 300 elementary 
classrooms in the U.S., England and Scotland. 
No such comprehensive work ever has been 
undertaken in the field before. 

It seems unlikely that any parent has 
missed the “great debate,” but an oversim- 
plified word of background may be in order. 
For roughly 40 years, the prevailing educa- 
tional Establishment has decreed that chil- 
dren should be taught to read by the “whole 
word” method. In this approach, the alpha- 
bet, as such, is disdained; scant attention is 
paid to the sound of letters or to the sound 
of syllables. The child is given a picture of a 
bed with the word “bed” beneath it. He 
“frames” the word, and behold, it even looks 
like a bed. So he learns “bed.” 

The next time he encounters the same 
shape, of course, the word may be bad, or bid, 
or bud, but no one has taught him his 
vowels. He learns “hat,” and stumbles on 
hit, hot and hut. Under the “look and say” 
method, he is subjected to artificially con- 
trived readings of unbelievable banality: 
“Mother said, ‘Look, look. See this.’ ‘Oh, oh,’ 
said Sally. ‘It is pretty.’ “Yes, yes,’ said Jane. 
‘Mother looks pretty.’” And so on, ad 
nauseam. 

By contrast, children who are taught by 
phonics learn to “break the code” of lan- 
guage. They discover letter combinations and 
sound combinations. They do not learn 
merely to read the 300 word-shapes of a basic 
reader. 

How could the Establishment have been so 
wrong? Why should it have required an awe- 
some three-year study to confirm what seat- 
of-the-pants critics have been saying for 
years? One is mystified. But reading Mrs. 
Chall’s work, one is also profoundly pleased. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Jan. 
14, 1968] 

A MYTH-DEBUNKING BOOK ABOUT Basic 
READING 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


Let me come back to Jeanne Chall’s china- 
breaking, idol-smashing, myth-debunking 
book on the teaching of reading, for this is 
important. It is a heap more important than 
anything Lindsay said to Javits or Kenyatta 
said to Humphrey, or who’s scoring what in 
the winter polling leagues. 

Mrs, Chall is a professor in Harvard’s Grad- 
uate School of Education, with a lifetime of 
experience behind her as a specialist in the 
techniques of teaching children how to read. 
Her book is the result of a massive three-year 
study, financed by a Carnegie grant. Unlike 
Rudolph Flesch and Arthur Trace, who are 
regarded as mavericks or lepers, Mrs. Chall is 
a certified member of the educational estab- 
lishment. Hers is not a “popular” book; it is 
a work of solid scholarship. School boards, 
school superintendents, textbook publishers 
and textbook committees cannot possibly ig- 
nore “Learning to Read: The Great Debate.” 
(McGraw-Hill.) 

Every person who has raised a child since 
1930, or been through the schools himself 
knows what the “great debate” is all about. 
It involves the controversy that has raged 
between the advocates of look-say,“ on the 
one hand, and the advocates of old-fashioned 
phonetics on the other, in the teaching of 
reading. The fight has engaged thousands 
of teachers and hundreds of thousands of 
parents; it has involved half a billion dollars 
in textbook sales; it has provoked bitter, 
rancorous arguments across the nation. And 
for most of these past 37 years, apostles of 
the “look-say” or “whole word” method have 
been in command. 

At the heart of the dispute is the most ba- 
bic of all skills: reading. The child who fails 
to master reading is a lost child. If he 
stumples on the hard words, or loses compre- 
hension of the printed word, he is fatally 
handicapped. He sees instructions through a 
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fog; he misses the riches that great literature 
has to offer him; he cannot spell confidently 
or write easily. He becomes, in a very real 
sense, an illiterate. And the searing truth— 
which Mrs. Chall is too restrained to spell 
out bluntly—is that “look say” has created 
such illiterates by the millions. 

Parents in California, as one example, 
have learned this to their sorrow. Statewide 
tests in 1966 disclosed an appalling picture: 
California children, reared on the “look-say” 
method, scored far below the national aver- 
age in reading skills. Additional tests in 1967 
confirmed the dismal fact. In Los Angeles, 
first graders averaged the seventh percent- 
ile—that is, only 6 percent of the first grad- 
ers in the nation would have scored lower. 
Last week, the Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion at last came to its senses, and voted 
$140,000 to launch a crash program of phon- 
ics in the first three grades. 

It is unfair to single out the Los Angeles 
board. By Mrs. Chall’s estimate, 80 percent 
of America’s public school children, since the 
early Thirties, have been subjected to a pre- 
dominantly “look-say” method of instruc- 
tion. Laymen who serve on school boards 
have been ill-equipped to argue with the ex- 
perts, the professionals, the textbook sales- 
men. There was always a vague impression 
that “research” proved that phonics was 
inferior to “whole word recognition.” One of 
Mrs. Chall’s most important findings is that 
the research “proved” no such thing; prop- 
erly interpreted the research proved just the 
opposite. 

Relatively few children, of course, have 
failed altogether to learn to read. Mrs. Chall 
does not denounce the “look-say” method 
out of hand. What has happened in many 
cases, she surmises, is that children have 
learned, on their own, to “break the code” of 
letters, sounds, and syllables. Especially in 
middle-income and upper-income homes, 
where children have books and magazines 
available to them, reading skills are absorbed 
by osmosis or by bedtime story. The poor 
child, denied this home training, has been 
hurt most badly. 

In the past few years, even before Mrs. 
Chall’s definitive book came out, the jerry- 
built structure of “look-say” was beginning 
to wobble. Flesch’s Why Johnny Can't Read” 
struck at the foundation. Trace walloped the 
experts with “What Ivan Knows that Johnny 
Doesn't,“ a devastating com m of reading 
in Russia and in the United States. Admiral 
Rickover fired a few torpedoes. Such publish- 
ers as Lippincott cautiously began to ex- 
periment with basic readers emphasizing 
phonics. 

Now comes Mrs. Chall’s powerfully docu- 
mented study. This ought to bring the rick- 
ety temple down, and Dick and Jane and the 
jJump-jump dog along with it, oh, oh, great, 
great! Maybe the next generation will pro- 
duce competent copyreaders once again. 


THE SMALL FARM IS DISAPPEARING 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Zwack! may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Cloud Times, edited by Harold Schoel- 
Kopf, is circulated in the metropolis of 

the Minnesota Sixth District. As with 
every other newspaper editor in our area, 
Mr. Schoelkopf shows his concern for 
the economic welfare of the family farm 
by writing many discerning editorials on 
the matter. 
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Recently the National Farmers Or- 
ganization called for a withholding ac- 
tion on grain by its members in an effort 
to secure higher farm prices. Some of 
the other farm organizations in my dis- 
trict, I have noted, have expressed their 
sympathy for the National Farmers Or- 
ganization withholding and have urged 
their members to honor the campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like at this point 
to insert into the Recorp a recent edito- 
rial column by Harold Schoelkopf of the 
St. Cloud Times in regard to the plight 
of the family farm, as follows: 


An action to withhold food from the na- 
tion’s market places has been launched by 
the National Farmers’ organization (NFO), 
starting with grain, in an effort to force up 
the sagging farm prices. Later on, according 
to NFO leaders, the withholding will extend 
to other commodities, such as meat and 
produce. 

How successful the operation may be will 
depend, of course, on the degree of coopera- 
tion it receives from the farmers themselves. 
A general withholding on an extensive basis 
doubtless could force prices to rise as the 
commodities became scarce and the demand 
for them increase. The last time the NFO 
withholding program went into effect, it met 
with only a moderate measure of success be- 
cause a substantial number of growers did 
not choose to participate. There was, as a 
matter of record, some instances of sporadic 
unpleasantness among the cooperators and 
the non-cooperators. 

There is little doubt the farmers are en- 
titled to a greater return of cash for their 
products, and this has been true for many 
years as the federal government pr 
one after another, have miserably faltered 
and failed. The farmers of the nation today, 
once the most independent of our people, 
have in recent years become the most regi- 
mented and controlled, and the restrictions 
have brought prices and conditions worse 
than in the days of free enterprise and free 
markets. 

The agricultural situation has been fur- 
ther aggravated by the increased costs of 
farm operation—much greater inyestments 
in machinery, the prices paid for hired help, 
and about everything else the farmer has 
to spend to keep in business. The impact has 
been a steady decrease in the number of 
farms and farmers, and the farms that re- 
main in operation have had to expand their 
acreage and production methods to break 
even. 

Even in this prime farming region of Cen- 
tral Minnesota, where dairying has been 
over the years a basic operation, the small 
farm is gradually disappearing from the 
scene. The 80-acre or even the 160-acre farm 
that used to flourish and support a whole 
farm family is rapidly being phased into 
history. 


No one administration or political party 
has yet come up with a formula to solve 
the farm problem, and history shows the 
more federal meddling and controls, the 
worse the problem becomes. The present de- 
partment of agriculture, with its stagger- 
ing numbers of personnel, has added to the 
present acute situation rather than helping 
to come up with a workable solution. 

With all the Washington red tape that sur- 
rounds him, the American farmer has never- 
theless done a remarkable job over the years 
in supplying the nation and a great part of 
the world with the food and fiber it needs. 
But the red tape—instead of helping the 
farmer—continues now, more than ever, to 
deprive him of a fair return for his invest- 
ment and labors. He is still caught in an 
economic squeeze from which not even Sec- 
retary Orville Freeman’s 108,000 Washington 
employees have been able to extricate him. 
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LEGISLATION TO REVERSE SU- 
PREME COURT DECISIONS 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Gurney] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, Iam today 
introducing legislation which by con- 
stitutional amendment would make it 
possible for Congress to overrule deci- 
sions made by the Supreme Court. A two- 
thirds vote of each House would bring 
about a reverse in decisions. 

My bill would assure that in the last 
analysis Supreme Court rulings would be 
the choice of the wide base of the entire 
country. That is not the case today. 

The Court has recently struck a pro- 
vision making it a crime for Communist 
Party members to work in defense plants. 
It has found that in the “balance of 
constitutional rights,” freedom to asso- 
ciate vastly overshadows the right of a 
government to guard against sabotage 
and espionage in its national defense in- 
dustries. It has outlawed prayer in our 
schools. 

It has found time and again that the 
rights of the criminal weigh heavier in 
that balance than the rights of society 
to its security. 

The battle we wage against crime in 
the streets—a war of compelling propor- 
tions—is vastly hindered by decisions 
providing obstacle upon obstacle to the 
apprehension of the guilty criminal. 

The winning of a war against Commu- 
nist aggression is rendered increasingly 
more difficult by decisions which invite 
8 of that conflict to our own 

No one denies that the individual and 
the accused have individual rights which 
must be guarded from encroachment. 
Yet, so too must be the rights of the 
whole society. It is in the consideration 
of the interests of that group, in which 
each of us has as vital a stake, that the 
Supreme Court is falling short. 

Thus, whereas our Constitution has 
been an exceedingly durable document, 
needing few amendments to guide a 
changing society, decisions such as the 
Court has been making compel a change. 
The rulings of a body of only nine men, 
appointed and not elected, must be sub- 
ject to final approval by a whole society 
affected by them. The Court is in ef- 
fect making law which governs persons 
who have not ever chosen it as their 
agent. 

From the beginning of its history, this 
country has found it wise to provide 
checks and balances between the bodies 
of the various branches of the Govern- 
ment. My bill would provide that “check” 
for the Court, the demand that the peo- 
ple of the United States have some voice 
through their elected representatives in 
the very major decisions being made by 
that body. 

The Supreme Court is rendering de- 
cisions that govern this Nation and its 
200 million people. It has always been 
assumed in our Republic that that func- 
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tion is one by and for the people af- 
fected. My bill would make it so. 


PROGRESS IN REFORMING 
BUILDING CODES 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in Jan- 
uary 1966 the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations issued a 
very important and a very controversial 
report entitled “Building Codes: A Pro- 
gram for Intergovernmental Reform.” 
The Commission is a bipartisan body 
representing all levels of government and 
charged with studying various issues of 
State-Federal relations and making ap- 
propriate recommendations to the var- 
ious levels of government. I have the 
pleasure of serving as one of the mem- 
bers of the Commission from this House 
along with the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Fouxraix] and the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN]. 

In its 1966 report, the Commission 
called for a series of actions at both the 
Federal and State levels of government 
to facilitate the modernization of build- 
ing codes. The Commission found the 
general code situation to be highly un- 
satisfactory and urged that the following 
specific actions be taken: 

By the National Government: Devel- 
opment of a national model building code 
for voluntary optional adoption by States 
and localities; Presidential action to 
bring about uniformity in building con- 
struction standards being applied by the 
various Federal agencies; authorization 
in Federal support of a vigorous program 
of building research; and initiation 
within the Federal Government of a pro- 
gram designed to develop performance 
criteria for building materials in lieu of 
the traditional “specification” approach. 

By the State governments: Develop- 
ment of statewide building codes; State 
licensing of building inspectors; State 
training programs for building inspec- 
tors; and establishment of procedures 
whereby actions of local building officials 
could be appealed to a State agency. 

Many of the proposals made by the 
Commission subsequently received en- 
dorsement by such groups as the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, the National Asso- 
ciation of Counties, and the Republican 
coordinating committee—illustrating a 
broad base of support for these recom- 
mendations across the country. 

Members will be interested in some 
new developments that continue to bear 
out the soundness of the Commission’s 
recommendations. First, recognized by a 
proclamation signed by Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, the State building code ac- 
tivity in New York State passed an im- 
portant milestone with the 500th munic- 
ipality in the State voluntarily accept- 
ing the applicability of the State building 
eonstruction code. 
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Second, the National Civic Review 
published a wide- ranging article entitled 
“Money-Wasting Codes,” which de- 
scribes many of the shortcomings to 
which the report was addressed. This 
National Civic Review article appears in 
condensed form in the December issue 
of Reader’s Digest. 

Third, and perhaps most significant, 
was the formation in Madison, Wis., in 
November, of a National Conference of 
States on Building Standards and Codes 
for the purpose of strengthening and re- 
fining the role of State government in 
the formulation and administration of 
building codes. According to the State 
Officials involved, the ACIR report has 
been a major catalyst in encouraging 
the States to greater action in this field. 
The State activities have been assisted 
to a major degree by the building re- 
search division of the National Bureau 
of Standards, long a center of expertise 
in this area. 

I should also like to direct the attention 
of our colleagues to another study in 
depth of building codes being carried 
on by the National Commission on Urban 
Problems headed by former Senator Paul 
Douglas. He and his group have under- 
way an intensive cataloging of those 
building code problems that are impeding 
the application of advanced technology 
to the building of homes. 

Mr. Speaker, I insist at this point in 
the Record: First, an article describing 
the operation of the New York State 
Building Code appearing in the Novem- 
ber 30 issue of the newsletter published 
by the Office for Local Government in the 
State of New York; Second, the text of 
the article on “Money-Wasting Codes,” 
from the December issue of the Reader's 
Digest; Third, a press release describing 
the formation of the new organization 
of State buliding officials; and fourth, 
an address delivered by Howard Shuman, 
executive director of the National Com- 
mission on Urban Problems before the 
National Conference of the Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling Industry on the work of 
the “Douglas Commission” on Urban 
Problems as it relates to building codes, 
in Washington, D.C., on December 14, 
1967: 

[From the Office of Local Government News- 
letter, Nov. 30, 1967] 
COMMISSIONER REPORTS: STATE BUILDING 

CODE ACCEPTED By Over 500 LocaL Gov- 

ERNMENTS 

The Town of Huntington in Suffolk County 
recently became the 500th municipality in 
New York State to voluntarily accept the 
applicability of the State Building Construc- 
tion Code. 

A proclamation commemorating the 
achievement, signed by Governor Rockefeller, 
was presented to Town Supervisor Quentin 
Sammis by James Wm. Gaynor, State Com- 
missioner of Housing and Community 
Renewal, in a brief ceremony at the Hunt- 
ington Town Hall. 

Commissioner Gaynor pointed out that 
the first municipality to accept the State’s 
Building Construction Code was the Village 
of Mammaroneck in Westchester County, 
which accepted the code in 1952. 

In the next 15 years, more than 500 cities, 
towns and villages in the state accepted the 
Code, extending its benefit to assure the 
safety and adequacy of future construction 
for the more than 6.5 million inhabitants 
living in these municipalities. 
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Because the State Code is written in mod- 
ern performance standards, rather than in 
specification standards, builders in the mu- 
nicipalities accepting the State Code are 
able to take advantage of the latest construc- 
tion methods and devices. 

The State Building Construction Code was 
begun in 1949 when a five-member Code 
Commission was appointed to prepare and 
promulgate a modern performance-type con- 
struction code which could be easily adopted 
by cities, towns, and villages throughout the 
state. 

The State Code contains sections appli- 
cable to: (1) one- and two-family residences, 
promulgated in 1951; (2) multiple resi- 
dences, promulgated in 1953; (3) general 
building construction, 1956; (4) a Code 
Manual, 1951; and (5) Plumbing Standards, 
1958. 

In 1961, the State Legislature voted to 
place the administration of the State Code 
permanently within the New York State Di- 
vision of Housing and Community Renewal. 

A seven-member Code Council, headed by 
the Commissioner of Housing and Commu- 
nity Renewal, was appointed to supervise 
the administration of the Code. Members of 
the Council are: Allen L. Cobb, Rochester; 
James N. Deserio, Kenmore; Donald Q. 
Faragher, Rochester; Charles F. Haring, Jr., 
White Plains; Thomas A. Murphy, Syra- 
cuse; James A. Norris, Sr., Elmira. 

Included in the more than 500 municipal- 
ities which have adopted the Code are 52 
of the state’s 62 cities, 200 of the 931 towns, 
and 251 of the 555 villages. 

Among the services performed by the State 
Building Codes Council are: (1) the issu- 
ance of certificates of acceptability for ap- 
proved new methods, materials and devices; 
and (2) the appointment of Boards of Re- 
view to adjudicate differences of interpreta- 
tion of the State Code between local officials 
and builders, architects and engineers. 

In addition, members of the State Build- 
ing Code Council's technical staff are avail- 
able for consultation and advice on all types 
of construction problems and field repre- 
sentatives of the council visit local building 
officials to help them administer and enforce 
the State Code. 

Local officials may obtain more informa- 
tion on the State Building Construction 
Code by writing: Director, Building Codes 
Bureau, State Division of Housing and Com- 
munity Renewal, 393 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10001. 


[From Reader's Digest, December 1967] 
THESE Copes Cost You MONEY 
(By C. P. Gilmore) 

Build a house in the pleasant, three-shaded 
community of Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., and the 
blueprint might call for a $300 masonry 
chimney to vent the basement gas furnace. 
It won’t necessarily do the job better or more 
safely than the $50 metal-asbestos vent used 
in many communities. But in Briarcliff 
Manor, a house can’t legally be built without 
it. The local building code says so. 

In Parma, Ohio, and other Cleveland sub- 
urbs, roof trusses go 16 inches apart on the 
center. Engineers and building experts agree 
that in residential communities 24-inch in- 
tervals give a roof the strength it needs. But 
in Parma, homeowners fork out $100 for un- 
necessary trusses. The building code demands 
it 


In the city of Louisville, Ky., and in many 
other cities and towns, codes specify that 
electrical wiring must be the costly metal- 
armored type instead of the commonly used 
non-metallic kind. In Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Topeka, as well as in many 
other cities, codes place maddening restric- 
tions on the use of money-saving copper 
tube in drainage systems, In still other cities, 
codes specify costly plaster rather than gyp- 
sum wallboard; extra-thick subflooring: un- 
needed masonry construction. 

These and countless other examples of 
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added costs are the result of outmoded, re- 
strictive building codes in thousands of U.S. 
cities and towns. “We have created such an 
unholy mess of regulations, and have mixed 
so much antiquated nonsense in with the 
good rules, that our building efficiency has 
been seriously impaired,” says William B. 
Tabler, New York architect and code author- 
ity. In the final analysis,” adds builder Rich- 
ard Syracuse of Westchester County, N.Y. 
the homeowner pays more than is necessary 
for his house because of outmoded codes.” 


EXTRA CHARGE, NO VALUE 


Building codes (including mechanical 
codes that regulate such things as electrical 
and plumbing systems) are necessary to 
protect life, safety and health: to keep a 
crooked or incompetent builder from putting 
up a roof that will sag or blow away, from 
installing wiring that will set a house on 
fire or plumbing that will leak. But laws de- 
signed to achieve these worthwhile goals 
can go wrong. 

For example, mandatory use of unneces- 
sary labor or materials is most common in 
areas where building is governed by obsolete 
specification codes. Such codes spell out in 
precise detail what is acceptable in every 
phase of building; they may demand that 
walls, floors and ceilings be made of certain 
materials of certain thicknesses only. Other 
materials are outlawed. Self-serving inter- 
ests tend to get written into these codes; 
extra-heavy brick walls are apt to be re- 
quired where brick manufacturers are pow- 
erful or the bricklayers’ union is strong, for 
example. 

A far more reasonable and up-to-date 
building law is the performance code. This 
attempts to state what a structure must do— 
a wall shall withstand certain forces, a floor 
shall support a given load. Architects, build- 
ers and homeowners are thus free to choose 
the best or cheapest materials and tech- 
niques. so long as these perform satisfac- 
torily. 

To see what outmoded codes do to build- 
ing, I toured New York’s suburban West- 
chester County with Robert Weinberg and 
Martin Berger, owners of Robert Martin As- 
sociates, one of the area’s largest construc- 
tion companies. In the town of Greenburgh, 
they showed me a $31,000 house built by 
their firm. Two miles away, and just over 
the town line in Scarsdale, they pointed out 
an apparently identical, but higher-priced 
house. Codes were responsible for $2000 of 
the difference in price. Greenburgh has a 
modern performance code; Scarsdale, an out- 
moded specification code. 

“The houses look the same, inside and 
out,” Berger said. “But because of the codes, 
the Scarsdale house has a solid masonry wall 
between the garage and living area; the one 
in Greenburgh has wallboard. The Scarsdale 
house has Douglas fir instead of hemlock for 
structural beams, half-inch plywood on the 
roof instead of three-eighths, castiron 
plumbing instead of copper, one-inch water 
lines instead of three-fourths and many other 
unnecessary extras.” Added Weinberg, “If the 
Scarsdale code produced better housing, we'd 
have nothing to say. But it simply puts an 
extra charge on housing that has no value to 
the homeowner.” 

David Margolius, former president of the 
Cleveland Homebuilders Association, esti- 
mates that excessive code requirements add 
a minimum $1500 to $2000 to the cost of 
homes built in some of that city’s suburbs. 
When St. Louis adopted a new code several 
years ago, construction costs dropped an esti- 
mated 15 percent. And a rewritten New York 
City code which has now been proposed is 
expected to cut costs by not less than five 
percent. 

TO MEET THE NEED 


Another factor that keeps building costs 
high is our crazy-quilt pattern of diverse 
codes—50 different codes in the Cleveland 
area alone, for example; 30 in greater Minne- 
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apolis-St. Paul. Such diverse codes create 
tremendous inefficiency. “If we had uniform 
codes,” says home builder Orrin Thompson 
of the Minneapolis-St. Paul area, “we could 
send the same materials to each area instead 
of having to keep track of what size every 
community requires. We could move men 
from suburb to suburb without having to 
educate them on new codes every time.” 

“Even minor differences in codes cost 
money,” says home manufacturer James 
Pease of Hamilton, Ohio. “We have to stock 
various items such as different thicknesses of 
plywood to meet various code requirements. 
If codes were uniform, we wouldn't have to 
get so much money for our houses.” 

More important, our antiquated code pat- 
tern can do grave damage in the years 
ahead—by slowing development of more ef- 
ficient and cheaper ways of building. For ex- 
ample: manufacturers have been thinking 
for a long time about mechanical cores— 
closet-size combination units that contain 
heating, air-conditioning and water-heating 
equipment, electric-power service entrance, 
and electric distribution panel, The factory- 
made unit would be less expensive to install 
in a house than the same components hand- 
assembled as at present. But many code re- 
strictions ban such a common-sense arrange- 
ment. Several years ago, Westinghouse made 
a few units of this type and shipped them to 
Chicago and elsewhere. The manufacturer 
ran into code and labor problems—and 
dropped the project. 

Under the present system, say a number 
of experts, it may be altogether impossible 
for us to meet building needs in the future. 
“The old ways of dealing with housing and 
construction just won't be adequate,” ex- 
plains Frank LaQue, a vice president of In- 
ternational Nickel Co. “Whether we like it or 
not,” says LaQue, who headed a Commerce 
Department panel that recently completed 
a two-year study of codes and other stand- 
ards problems, “there is going to have to be 
a whole new approach to construction, and 
building codes must change to meet the 
need.“ 

DON’T ROCK THE BOAT 


The need, obviously, is for a single, uni- 
form, performance-type code for nationwide 
use. But there are many powerful groups, 
including a number of building-materials 
manufacturers, trade associations, building 
contractors and labor unions, which oppose 
any basic change in the present system. Some 
unions fear that new methods could mean 
less work for their members. Most manu- 
facturers want to keep codes favorable to 
their own building materials, and some even 
want codes that are unfavorable to competi- 
tors. Says Milton W. Smithman, director of 
technical services for the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders (NAHB), “In many 
places these groups have codes just the way 
they want them. They'll fight anything that 
threatens to rock the boat.” 

Representatives for cast iron are now wag- 
ing a battle with the plastic-pipe industry. 
Bricklayers fought the new St. Louis code 
that doesn't require as much masonry as 
the old one. And plumbers are already pre- 
dicting that the recently rewritten New York 
City code will bring outbreaks of disease. 
The simplified and money-saving plumbing 
standards, they claim, will make the plumb- 
ing unsanitary. 


THE COMPOUND QUAGMIRE 


Four organizations (three composed of 
building inspectors and officials, the fourth 
supported by several of the major fire-insur- 
ance companies) have already written what 
are generally considered to be excellent 
model codes. A community may adopt one 
of these instead of writing its own, a job 
too costly and difficult for any but the largest 
cities to do well. The community gets not 
only a sound code written by experts, but 
contributes to national uniformity in the 
bargain. 

By various estimates, somewhere between 
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2000 and 3500 communities in which up to 
100 million people live have adopted some 
version of a model building code. But the 
fact that there are four model codes instead 
of one (plus the various mechanical codes 
and state codes) adds needless complexity. 
An even greater flaw in the present system 
is that many communities have not adopted 
any model code at all. In fact, not one of 
the country’s major cities uses any of the 
model codes in its entirely. (New York City, 
for example, just spent more than $1 million 
to rewrite its own code, rather than use 
one of the perfectly good models already 
available.) Thus our most heavily populated 
areas have not even made a start at getting 
into step. And, finally, communities that 
adopt model codes frequently modify them, 
thus dissipating to some extent the good they 
achieve. 

Perhaps the most successful attempt at 
code uniformity in the United States to date 
was accomplished almost 20 years ago when 
New York State authorized a state model 
code. Adoption of the code was put on a 
voluntary basis; but the law provided that 
any community choosing to adopt it must do 
so in entirety—no changes. (In theory, 
changes were possible, but the law wisely 
made them so difficult that, for all practical 
purposes, they were ruled out.) As a result, 
pressure groups have not been able to sabo- 
tage the code and some 500 municipalities 
have adopted it. If a substantial number of 
states could be persuaded to adopt a single 
nationwide code similar to New York's, the 
U.S. code problem would be far along the 
road to solution. 

But the move toward code uniformity will 
not really gain momentum until a single na- 
tionwide code exists. The writing of such a 
code was recommended last year by the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations (ACIR), a group of governors, state 
and federal legislators, mayors, county and 
federal officials, and representatives of the 
general public. Two other government study 
groups have also recently gone on record in 
favor of a single, nationwide code. 

Opponents of a nationwide code fear that 
it would lead to government intervention in 
code writing and regulation. Not everyone, 
however, agrees that it would inevitably 
mean a government takeover. In fact, the 
one thing most likely to bring about govern- 
ment control is the continued failure of in- 
dustry and the code groups to do the job 
themselves. While certain small moves have 
been made, there is little real sign that mem- 
bers of the present code hierarchy are ready 
to push for a uniform, widely adopted code. 
The pressure for reform is mounting, how- 
ever, and the present powers are having their 
last chance to get together and do some- 
thing about what one critic has called “the 
compound quagmire of codes.” 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS To AID Na- 

TIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE BUILDING 

ADMINISTRATORS 


The National Bureau of Standards, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, has agreed to pro- 
vide technical and secretarial assistance to a 
proposed new organization tentatively called 
the National Conference of States on Build- 
ing Standards and Codes. NBS will serve the 
Conference in the same capacity it now 
serves the widely respected National Confer- 
ence on Weights and Measures, which was 
founded 62 years ago. 

The establishment of a National Confer- 
ence of States on Building Standards and 
Codes was approved at a meeting held on No- 
vember 20, 1967, in Madison, Wisconsin, at the 
invitation of Wisconsin Governor Warren P. 
Knowles. Attending were representatives of 
19 states, of the building industry, of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, and of the National Bureau of 
Standards. Once established, the Conference 
will probably meet annually. The next meet- 
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ing is tentatively scheduled for May, 1968 to 
accelerate the formative stage. 

At the first meeting, Mr. Gene Rowland, 
Commissioner of Industry, Labor, and Hu- 
man Relations for the State of Wisconsin 
was unanimously elected temporary chair- 
man. Mr. Rowland was largely responsible for 
arranging and organizing the first meeting 
and his election as chairman was recognition 
of his o. tional and leadership abilities. 
To enable him to spend his full time on Con- 
ference business, the National Bureau of 
Standards has invited Mr. Rowland to join 
its staff with specific responsibility for the 
Conference. Mr. Rowland will also ensure 
that the State's point of view is well repre- 
sented in the NBS work with the Conference. 

It is hoped that the new Conference will 
serve to promote more effective State build- 
ing programs in much the same way that 
the National Conference on Weights and 
Measures has done in its fleld, by providing 
a forum where State building administrators 
may discuss mutual problems. 

Tue Work OF THE COMMISSION AND 
BUILDING CODES 


(By Howard Shuman, executive director, Na- 
tional Commission on Urban Problems, 
before the national conference of the 
plumbing-heating-cooling industry, De- 
cember 14, 1967) 

THE HOUSING ACT MANDATE 


Section 301 of the Housing Act of 1965 
calls for—to use the language of the Act— 
a “study of building codes and their impact 
on building costs.” We are examining how 
building codes can be “simplified, improved, 
and enforced at the local level,” and what 
methods might be adopted to promote 
more uniform building codes and the ac- 
ceptance of technical innovations including 
new building practices and materials.” 

We are also examining some other issues 
in detail—housing codes, zoning and land use 
practices, development standards, state and 
local taxes, and Federal taxes as they affect 
housing. Furthermore, we are carrying out 
the President’s mandate to us to examine 
the question of how an abundance of hous- 
ing can be supplied to Americans with low 
incomes. 

Perhaps the most important contribution 
we can make is to help create a climate 
that would allow American industry to bend 
its inventive genius and its sales genius to- 
wards solving the problem of a decent home 
for all Americans. 

All of this is a very large order indeed. To- 
day, I shall report to you on some of the 
things we have done to carry this out, center- 
ing my remarks on our study of building 
codes and their relationship to costs, tech- 
nical innovations, and new building prac- 
tices and materials. 

Section 301 wisely combines the study of 
building codes with the question of new 
products and processes and of innovation and 
new practices. These go together and our 
Commission is looking at all of them. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 


The Commission has now held hearings in 
19 cities. Much of the time was spent on the 
subject of building codes, building practices, 
materials, and innovation. We invited expert 
witnesses from every part of the country to 
appear before us—from the East Coast to the 
West Coast, from a chief building inspector in 
Baltimore to the Managing Director of the 
International Conference of Building Officials 
(ICBO) in Los Angeles; from the Adminis- 
trator of building codes in Oakland to the 
Chairman of the building code Committee of 
the American Institute of Architects; and 
from the Chairman of the national Joint 
Council on Building Codes, whom we heard 
in St. Louis, to the head of the Building and 
Construction Trades Council in California. 

In San Francisco, we examined the ques- 
tion of innovation and the state of technol- 
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ogy in the home building industry and their 
relationship to building codes. 

In Detroit, we took up the issues of new 
building materials and techniques. In At- 
lanta we heard from the director of research 
for an organization which has applied new 
technology to home building and which re- 
cently brought and won a most famous build- 
ing code case in the courts (Kingsberry 
Homes). Almost everywhere we went we 
heard from very knowledgeable local builders 
many of whom produced chapter and verse 
on codes and costs and on the problems they 
faced. 

INSPECTING EXAMPLES 

Not only did we hear from the experts but 
we also inspected a large number of examples 
of new building practices, innovations, and 
techniques actually in operation. 

We saw the use of pre-formed cncrete 
panels in an excellent 221(d)(3) project in 
Boston, In New York City, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia we examined rehabilitation 
projects and their relationship to costs and 
building codes. We visited a mobile home 
factory in Los Angeles. We saw in Dallas an 
amazing technique of home building by 
stacking-cement sacks. We examined the use 
of pre-cast concrete panels in Miami. We 
visited an almost unlimited number of public 
housing projects, 221(d)(3) units, coopera- 
tive and turnkey projects, urban renewal 
areas, and old and new housing develop- 
ments in every part of the country. And at 
each of these we concerned ourselves not only 
with housing programs but with the question 
of costs and how they might be lowered while 
providing a decent living environment with- 
out “cheapening” the final product. 

In this way we carried out, in a very 
planned and meticulous way, the charge to 
our Commission to study and examine build- 
ing codes, technical innovations, and new 
building practices and techniques. 

The Commission was wise to examine and 
inspect as well as to read and study. 


THE PROBLEM 


Now, what seems to be the problem with 
building codes? In Los Angeles and St. Louis 
and at other places where we heard from the 
experts on this subject, witnesses were asked 
if one or another of the many new building 
products were permitted under the model 
codes—BOCA, ICBO, National (American In- 
surance Agency), and the Southern Building 
Code. Most often the witnesses testified that 
the materials or products were allowed. Well, 
then, as Members of our Commission asked, 
“What’s the shouting all about?” That ques- 
tion was well put. 


LACK OF UNIFORMITY 


There are several problems. One of the key 
problems is the lack of uniform adoption, 
interpretation, and application of the model 
codes, 

First of all, probably a majority of the 
major central cities of the country has its 
own building code. Even for the few who 
once adopted a model code, it has been so 
changed, amended, revised or added to that 
it is unrecognizable as anything but the code 
of that particular city. 

Second, in areas outside the central cities, 
the model codes are not adopted universally. 
In some of the smaller jurisdictions, even in 
the major metropolitan areas of the United 
States, there is no code at all. 

Third, in places outside the largest central 
cities where one of the model codes has been 
adopted, it has more often than not been 
adopted with wide variances of provisions and 
standards. 

Finally, even where a model code has been 
adopted’ with no or few amendments, the 
local inspector often “interprets” the code 
in a way which differs from the language as 
such. Time and again builders have told us 
that the reaction of local building inspec- 
tors is “Yes, that’s in the Code, but we 
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don’t do it that way here.” In fact, one 
witness gave us a specific list of varying local 
interpretations and amendments in the 95 
jurisdictions in the St. Louis area which he 
said could add a total of as much as $1,000 
to the cost of building a house, 

This lack of uniformity prevents the ap- 
plication of modern mass production meth- 
ods and the use of new products and tech- 
niques. It adds to costs. That’s why the 
subject is important. That’s what the shout- 
ing is all about. And those of you here who 
are on the firing line, know that this is true. 

But in the past there has been no specific 
body of knowledge, detailed list of examples, 
or adequate objective proof of these prac- 
tices and their resulting added costs. For 
this reason our Commission is doing a 
number of things which should provide 
some very important and interesting in- 
formation which is not now publicly avail- 
able. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING—SURVEYS AND STUDIES 


First of all we are conducting a major 
survey to get the facts about building codes 
from about 3,000 local governmental jurisdic- 
tions in the United States. We hope to find 
out what codes are being used and where; 
to what degree they have adopted one of 
the model codes and when it was adopted; 
whether and to what degree it has been 
amended; whether they have procedures for 
updating the code; and what specific pro- 
visions are in effect in the case of a number 
of actual materials and practices. 

We are asking such questions as “Is frame 
residential construction allowed? Is the use 
of non-metallic cable permitted? What does 
the local code allow with respect to wood 
roof trusses; party walls without continuous 
air space; non-load bearing and load bearing 
interior partitions; copper pipe in drain, 
waste, and vent plumbing systems; and 
pre-assembled combination plumbing sys- 
tems; to name a number of the key ques- 
tions we are asking. 

In the past there has been more heat than 
light and more charges than specific evidence 
to back them up. We are going to find out 
about these so that our recommendations 
will be based on factual data and evidence, 

From these same 3,000 local governments, 
we are also collecting considerable data on 
building code administration, the number of 
employees involved, the degree of training 
they have, and the level of salaries paid. 

We are going to get this kind of informa- 
tion which up to now has not been available 
concerning these fundamental matters. 

Second, we have contracts with four major 
universities in the country to conduct in- 
terviews in the New York City, Houston, 
Detroit, and San Francisco areas with build- 
ers, contractors, architects, engineers, and 
others concerned with the construction of 
housing. The purpose is to determine the 
actual practices and its impact of these prac- 
tices on housing costs and production. Sev- 
eral thousand letters have been sent out to 
individuals in these areas asking for their 
co-operation. Those who have information 
in these areas will certainly have every op- 
portunity to present it. 

Third, through the cooperation of some 
of the national organizations representing 
builders, architects, engineers, and general 
contractors, an additional survey of several 
thousand individuals is being undertaken. 
Through this survey we hope to get informa- 
tion about the practices in other areas of 
the country. 

In addition to this, our staff has held taped 
interviews with members of the buiding in- 
dustry from every part of the country about 
the provisions of local building codes and 
regulations, administrative interpretations, 
and alleged restrictive practices in their 
areas. These have been in-depth interviews 
and we have spent about five full days with 
25 to 30 builders and contractors to get their 
knowledge of specific practices. 
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These are some of the things we are doing. 
In addition, we have either let contracts or 
have work underway for over a dozen addi- 
tional special studies in the building code 
area—their structure, administration, and 
methods of establishing standards, promot- 
ing uniformity, and assuring flexibility. And 
we have a study devoted in part to the ques- 
tion of the process by which innovations 
can gain approval under building code regu- 
lations, 

We are looking at the broader perspective 
too—at the level of innovation in the in- 
dustry, the roadblocks to change, the lessons 
to be learned from nonresidential building, 
and the experience of other countries. 

Finally, we have established relationships 
with a large number of organizations which 
represent various parts of the industry. We 
hope to expand this so that when we make 
our recommendations they may have some 
general acceptance, But our first job has 
been to collect the facts. 


REGIONAL TESTING LABORATORIES 


Now there is another major problem. That 
is the question of how new products can 
prove themselves, and how new materials 
can be adopted with some speed and with 
a minimum of delay when they meet accept- 
able health and safety criteria. 

A number of thoughtful people have pro- 
posed that we should establish a series of 
regional testing laboratories supported 
through the co-operative effort of private 
industry and public bodies, where new ma- 
terials could be tested by objective methods 
to meet certain performance standards. 
When such standards were clearly met—and 
the standard would have to satisfy the basic 
standards of health, safety, and welfare—the 
products would then receive some seal of 
approval which would guarantee both that 
they had met the standards and would in- 
sure their universal acceptance in local 
building codes, 

I think this is a constructive proposal. 
And it could help provide the much needed 
assistance for private enterprise to expand 
its role in re-building our cities and in pro- 
viding a decent home for all Americans. This 
is one of the many alternative solutions our 
Commission is exploring. 

There are other things I could talk about 
too. One of them is the lack of uniformity in 
the regulations which are applied when vari- 
ous agencies of the Federal Government 
build, But that is a long topic and I will 
merely mention it in passing. 


PRESSURES FOR A NATIONAL CODE 


In summary, this much does seem certain. 
There is a tremendous lack of uniformity in 
the application and interpretation of build- 
ing codes. This prevents specialization and 
the use of mass production techniques as 
well as the adoption and use of new prod- 
ucts even when they meet objective stand- 
ards as to quality and performance. 

I want to warn that unless we find means 
of solving these problems and unless action 
is taken in these areas, it is my judgment 
that there will be great pressures for a na- 
tional building code to accomplish these 
proper objectives. 


IOWA COMMUNITY SERVICES 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 28, 1967, an Iowa Community 
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Services Conference was held in Iowa 
City. 

The keynote address was given by Park 
Rinard, executive director of the League 
of Iowa Municipalities and chairman of 
the State Advisory Council on Iowa Com- 
munity Services. 

His address, which follows, tells of 
Iowa’s first experience under title I of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965: 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY PARK RINARD, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, LEAGUE or IOWA MUNICIPALITIES 
AND CHAIRMAN, STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
Iowa COMMUNITY SERVICES, AT THE IOWA 
COMMUNITY SERVICES CONFERENCE, FORT 
Des MOINES, NOVEMBER 28, 1967 


The best answer to a direct question is 
a simple statement of fact. 

When Jimmy Dykes was about to be fired 
as manager of the Chicago White Sox, the 
reporters, sniffing a news break, came rush- 
ing up to him and asked: 

“What goes, Jimmy?” 

“Dykes goes,” was the laconic answer. 

I would like to venture another similarly 
blunt, factual answer to a question that gets 
to the heart of the purpose of our meet- 
ing here today. 

The question is: “To what extent have we 
as a nation succeeded in putting the re- 
sources of our universities to the use of our 
communities in practical, non-academic 
ways?” 

The answer is that, stacking up what has 
been done alongside of what could and 
should have been done, we have not really 
succeeded at all. 

We have failed in the big view, although 
there have been pockets and enclaves of 
success here and there. 

A brilliant, former university professor 
who is now the distinguished mayor of one 
of the nation’s great cities, put it on the 
line this way in a meeting last year: 

“Tf the universities have contributed any- 
thing really substantive of practical use to 
local governments and local communities, I 
don’t know what it is.” 

Obviously this is an over-simplification 
designed to shake up our thinking. Our ex- 
tension services and continuing education 
programs have made a significant contribu- 
tion to our national life. 

But in the matter of the direct applica- 
tion of the university’s resources to energiz- 
ing community action along constructive 
lines and to improving local government 
operation, we have not been on target, 
through the years. 

The central problem, as Governor Hughes 
defined it in his keynote address at this 
Conference, last January, is “to find ways in 
which our great institutions of higher learn- 
ing can more directly serve the communities 
and local governments without sacrificing 
their academic integrity and intellectual 
freedom.” 

“Obviously,” he continued, “we need to 
strike a happy medium between academic 
theory and down-to-earth utility—between 
the Dresden China and the pots and pans. 
We want to bring the standards of excellence 
which we prize in our universities to bear 
upon the practical problems of local com- 
munities . .. to get to citizens at the grass 
roots level, most of whom have never seen the 
inside of a university classroom.” 

Our failure through the years to accom- 
plish this objective is not so much an indict- 
ment of our universities as of our whole 
society—of our failure to use our fabulous 
resources to make our democratic, predomi- 
nantly urban society work in its intended 
image. 

It is a two-way street and the failure has 
come from both directions. 

The academic community has tended to 
be theoretical and ivory towerish in their 
approach to the gut problems of the market 
place, the town hall and the slum. 
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On the other hand, the rank and file of 
people who have not had the advantage cf 
college training have not exactly fallen over 
themselves to snatch such pearls as the uni- 
versity people have offered. 

There are still those who believe that the 
universities should remain aloof in order to 
preserve their academic freedom and 
integrity. 

But these theorists have failed to come to 
grips with the fact that it is tragically later 
than we think, 

In the glow of the firebombs, with the evi- 
dence of the tragic consequences of grinding 
poverty amid a land of plenty, it should be 
clear to all thinking people that our free 
society is in imminent danger of falling apart 
at the seams at the community level, and 
we desperately need our best intellectual 
material and resources to help us rediscover 
our sense of purpose as a civilized people and 
to activate us to the great task of restruc- 
turing our society in its intended image, so 
that it will survive and deserve to survive. 

Never in our history was there greater need 
for the direct application of the intellectual 
and technological resources of our institu- 
tions of higher learning to the community 
problems and concerns of an uneasy people. 

So much for the past and its failures. 

There has been an awakening on the part 
of many people of enlightenment and good 
will to the need and a new determination 
to do something about it. 

This is why we are here today. 

The Title I program of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 offers us a unique oppor- 
tunity to do something about bringing our 
universities and communities closer together 
in the common cause of creating a better 
society. 

Whatever anyone thinks of federal pro- 
grams in general, the Title I program is a 
sensible, workable program in the best tra- 
dition of our federal system. It provides 
necessary funding but leaves the states the 
flexibility to implement the programs effec- 
tively on the grass roots level. 

The private colleges and universities are 
ready to help—indeed are already in action. 

Out state program is off to a flying start 
in the space of two short years. In fact, what 
has been done here thus far is a model among 
the states. We have the foundation laid, the 
tooling up done. 

Now we need action from the communities. 
Hence, our meeting today. We need to know 
first hand what the communities need and 
are willing to run with. 

Who is it we are trying to reach? 

The community leaders, yes. But also the 
rank and file citizens. 

The grocery clerk who serves as secretary 
of the local mental health association; the 
key punch operator who has an unfulfilled 
interest in the theater; the town clerk who is 
a plumber by trade but conscientiously slaves 
over the town books at night for a pittance 
and the inner reward of knowing that he is 
performing a useful service for his com- 
munity; the housewife who is interested in 
community service beyond the ironing board 
and the PTA; the retired person who no 
longer works but is eager to put his talents 
and experience to use in community activi- 
ties; the city councilman or county super- 
visor who blinks his eyes at the sophisticated 
problems of mushrooming metropolitan 
areas; the police officer, the street mainte- 
nance worker, the local school board member 
who are all eager to learn to do a better job; 
the minority group member who needs to 
develop a sense of identity with his com- 
munity; the trade union member and the 
small businessman who are interested in how 
they can constructively contribute to com- 
munity life. And so on. 

And what do we want to reach these people 
with? 

With motivation, with new ideas, with 
practical training, with counseling and basic 
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information to enable them to have full lives 
as participating members of their communi- 
ties. 

Since the Title I program was funded in 
the spring of 1965, nearly $300,000 has been 
made available by the federal government for 
community service programs in Iowa. The 
participating institutions of higher educa- 
tion in our state have matched the federal 
funds with approximately $100,000 in fund- 
ing from non-federal sources, 

And what kind of programs do we have 
going? 

Example—an orientation program for new- 
ly elected mayors and city councils. 

A clinic for administrators of facilities for 
the elderly. 

A program to inform local officials about 
school building programs and how to present 
these matters to the public. 

A program for parents of mentally retard- 
ed children. 

A program to teach union members the 
principles and responsibilities of organiza- 
tion and community leadership. 

A new, touring approach to bring commu- 
nity theater and amateur art shows to com- 
munities that lack these amenities. 

An overview program to give local volun- 
teer and professional welfare people some in- 
depth perception of the whole field of wel- 
fare needs. 

Elementary leadership and management 
training for people who serve as elected or 
appointed officers in voluntary community 
organizations, 

And this is only a quick glance at some 
of the new programs that are now in opera- 
tion in this state under Title I. 

Now let me back up and try to fill you in 
on the factual history of Title I and of what 
specifically has been done thus far in our 
state under the aegis of Iowa Community 
Services. 

As is virtually inevitable with any large 
intergovernmental undertaking, there are a 
number of agencies and a number of re- 
quirements involved, and the picture is a bit 
confusing at first view. 

I will try to lay out the vital statistics. 

Basically, Title I is a federally funded pro- 
gram, administered by the state, to help lo- 
cal communities and local governments solve 
their problems by down-to-earth community 
programs devised and carried out by the col- 
leges and universities, both public and 
private. 

The stated purpose of Title I is to assist “in 
the solution of community problems such as 
housing, poverty, government, recreation, 
employment, youth opportunities, transpor- 
tation, health, and land use.” 

This law, passed by the 89th Congress 
in 1965, authorized the appropriation of fed- 
eral funds to the 50 states for the solution 
of community problems in all areas, with 
particular emphasis on urban and suburban 
problems, 

With reference to funding, each state is 
allocated an initial amount of $100,000 plus 
an additional allotment based on a ratio of 
the state’s population. 

Iowa's allocation for the 1968 year is $168,- 
000, which will be used by the Federal gov- 
ernment to pay 50 per cent of the cost of 
developing and carrying out a state program 
during fiscal 1968. The other 50 per cent will 
be supplied on a matching basis by the par- 
ticipating institutions of higher education, 
Institutions must furnish their matching 
share from non-federal sources. 

The funding of the act was on a 75-25 per 
cent basis during the first two years of the 
program, but will be on a 50-50 basis this 
year. 

It should be emphasized that the purpose 
of Title I programs in plain words is to get 
new things going in new ways—not to pick 
up the tab for programs that are already 
operating with financing from other sources. 
The history of what has been done by 
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Iowa Community Services—the name given 
to various Title I programs in this state—is 
something in which the people of Iowa can 
take pride. 

When the act was passed by the Congress, 
Governor Hughes designated the Board of 
Regents as the state agency to administer it. 
The Regents assigned responsibility to the 
State Extension Council which consists of 
representatives of the Extension Divisions of 
the University of Iowa, Iowa State University 
and State College of Iowa. 

The University of Iowa was named by the 
Regents to handle the administrative and 
fiscal responsibilities of the Title I programs, 
with Robert F. Ray, Dean of Extension and 
University Services, University of Iowa, as 
administrator. The State Agency also ap- 
pointed an Advisory Council for Iowa Com- 
munity Services consisting of representatives 
of the state universities, of private colleges, 
junior colleges, labor, industry, women’s 
groups, agriculture, health, local government 
and the general public. 

I would like, at this time, to present to 
you the members of this State Advisory 
Council. 

As chairman of this Advisory Council, one 
of the finest groups I have had the pleasure 
of working with, I would like to pay tribute 
on their behalf to the Board of Regents for 
the efficiency and speed with which they 
moved to implement a state plan in Iowa. 

The Iowa plan has been cited as a model 
among the states by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

It reflects a high order of teamwork by 
the academic community, in our public and 
private institutions of higher learning. 

In the 1965-66 year, Iowa's was the second 
plan among the states and territories to be 
funded. 

Eighteen community service and continu- 
ing education programs were approved to be 
administered by three institutions—Drake 
University, Iowa State University and the 
University of Iowa. 

The total budget of federal and state 
matching funds for these 18 programs was 
$215,616. 

In 1966-67, Iowa was the first state to be 
funded. The University of Northern Iowa 
joined the participating institutions and 27 
programs were implemented by four educa- 
tional institutions with total expenditures 
of $191,995. 

In 1967-68, 35 programs by five institu- 
tions were authorized, with Cornell College 
being added to the list of participating in- 
stitutions. Total expenditures for 1967-68 
were $296,365—and as evidence of the grow- 
ing interest in the undertaking, it should be 
pointed out that an additional $256,000 in 
quality programs was submitted, but had to 
be by-passed temporarily for lack of suffi- 
cient funds. 

I cite these figures with some pardonable 
pride for our state, but also with full realiza- 
tion that the measure of success depends 
more explicitly on what the programs ac- 
complish—their quality—rather than their 
quantity. 

I don’t want to be in the position of the 
fellow who took a speed reading course and, 
when asked how it went, said: “Great. I read 
Tolstoi’s War and Peace in 20 minutes. It’s 
about Russia.“ 

From the beginning, the intent of the 
State Advisory Council has been to insist 
that the Title I programs keep their feet on 
the ground of practical reality and to give 
communities something they can under- 
stand and use, not treatises from intellec- 
tual outer space. 

I might add that Dean Ray, Dean Ander- 
son and the other university people have 
recognized the danger of shooting over the 
heads of the people on the community level 
and have been in accord with the feet-on- 
the-ground objective. 

In planning this Conference today, the 
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Advisory Council stressed the idea of bring- 
ing together knowledgeable people, state and 
community leaders from many walks of life, 
to tell us what the community needs are that 
might be served by the Title I programs. 

We felt that this was better than to bring 
together academicians and outside experts to 
tell you what they believe your needs to be. 

In the Iowa plan, the community prob- 
lems have been combined into six general 

rogram areas: government and community 
affairs, community health services, com- 
munity education services, community eco- 
nomic development services, community cul- 
tural and recreation services, and community 
social services. 

Any accredited college or university in 
Iowa is eligible to apply for federal match- 
ing funds to carry out community service or 
continuing education programs in any of 
these six program areas. 

In the first two years of operation more 
programs in the government and community 
affairs category have been funded than in 
any of the other categories. 

Let me summarize what has been done in 
the area of government and community af- 
fairs thus far to give you the feel of Iowa 
Community Services in action. 

Thirty-two different programs in govern- 
ment and community affairs have been 
offered by the University of Iowa, Iowa State 
University, University of Northern Iowa and 
Drake University in the first two years of 
operation. 

These programs have included community 
action and improvement workshops; corre- 
spondence study courses in management 
practice and public works administration; 
police short courses; municipal-school rela- 
tions workshops; municipal management 
short courses; orientation sessions for new 
local government officials; data processing 
workshops; and communications workshops. 

We would hope that the discussions in the 
six subject areas will be frank and forthright 
about your version of what is needed. 

We hope that the emphasis will be on 
needs, as you see them, whether or not it 
appears to you that the Title I program can 
be addressed to these needs. 

It is up to our college and university peo- 
ple, to use their expertise and imagination to 
determine whether or not the Title I plan, 
within its limitations, can be made to work 
in these areas. 

We hope that you will be as specific as pos- 
sible in identifying these needs and that you 
will attempt to assign them some sort of 
priority. 

From the results of your discussions today, 
the problems you identify will be summa- 
rized and circulated to the institutions of 
higher learning of the state who will be in- 
vited to submit proposals that will aid in 
meeting these problems. 

And this, in effect, will be the basis of the 
Iowa Community Services State Plan for 
1968-69. 

You are all busy people, state and com- 
munity leaders in many fields, without many 
unmortgaged moments at your disposal. 

We deeply appreciate your taking time to 
come here today and both hope and believe 
that you will find it time well spent. 

I hope I have not conveyed the idea that I 
believe the Title I programs have ushered in 
the millennium for direct problem-solving in 
our communities. 

Obviously this would be overstating the 
case. 

The programs do offer a fresh approach, a 
stimulus to community action, an effective 
“catalyst”, as Dean Ray has put it. 

What it adds up to is this. Through a work- 
able intergovernmental format, the resources 
of our universities are now available for 
direct use in strengthening our communi- 
ties—at a time when the American com- 
munity’s need for new strength is critical. 

If we at the community level can identify 
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our own needs and make effective use of 
these resources, we will take a significant 
step forward. If we fail; then Title I will 
simply take its place among the paper 
tigers of a troubled era. 


WORKWEEK FOR THE CONGRESS 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. ScHwWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past several weeks, since Congress 
adjourned, editorial writers and colum- 
nists have been forecasting a poor record 
for the second session of the 90th Con- 
gress. The 90th has been labeled can- 
tankerous,” and as being inclined to talk 
as a substitute for facing hard realities. 
Most writers seem to feel that prospects 
are dim for much constructive action in 
the second session. 

Certainly underlying these predictions 
is the growing recognition of Congress’ 
inability to deal effectively with its enor- 
mous workload. How can it, when it only 
works 3 days a week, on the average? 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a column in the January 6 
Washington Post concerning the activi- 
ties of the Tuesday-to-Thursday Club” 
in the first session of the 90th Congress, 
and to an editorial on this subject in the 
Post’s issue of January 11. 

Mr. Speaker, the reorganization bill 
passed by the Senate last March is only 
a pale shadow of the kind of reform bill I 
would like to have. But it is better than 
the status quo. The improvements con- 
tained in S. 355 stem from the recom- 
mendations made by the bipartisan Joint 
Committee ọn the Organization of the 
Congress, and the work of this group was 
careful and thoughtful. 

We need to get the Senate-passed bill 
to the House floor, under an open rule 
of debate, for action by the full House. 
We also need to follow those recom- 
mendations of the joint committee 
which did not find their way into the bill, 
and a very important one of these is con- 
tained on page 55 of the final report un- 
der the heading “Scheduling”: 

Both Houses should schedule committee 
and floor sessions on a 5-day workweek, so 
that the business of a session may normally 
be completed by July 31. 


The suggestion that Congress work 5 
days a week seems to have turned up on 
everybody's list of recommendations for 
improvement. Sincere students of the 
legislative process disagree on other 
aspects of congressional reform, but on 
this point—of working 5 full days per 
week—there appears to be a general con- 
sensus of favorable opinion. 

I urge the leadership to schedule the 
business of the House in this second ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress on a 5-day 
basis, and as I have so often done in the 
past, I renew my request for the schedul- 
ing, in particular, of the Senate-passed 
reorganization bill for action by the 
House. 

The material referred to follows: 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Jan. 6, 1968] 
TUESDAY-TO-THURSDAY CLUB Tad Is TRUE 
ONE, HILL CHECK SHOWS 

Congress may never make it official, but its 
record in 1967 suggests what has long been 
suspected—that Congress prefers a year- 
round three-day-a-week working schedule to 
a shorter session of five working days a week. 

Friday was rarely a working day, and Mon- 
day was only a little bit busier. The House 
didn't meet to discuss legislation on a Friday 
until June, and in all it held debate on only 
seven of the 49 Fridays during the session. 
The Senate doubled the House record con- 
ducting legislative business on 15 Fridays. 

Three-day weekends were the norm, but 
the House also gave itself 19 four-day week- 
ends during the session and the Senate took 
15. It is from figures like these that the 
mythical Tuesday to Thursday Club” in 
Congress derives its name. 

The session set a record for the number of 
roll-call votes taken during the year, but 
three fourths of the votes were taken during 
the middle three days of the week. 

The average member of the Congress voted 
85 per cent of the roll-call votes taken dur- 
ing the year. But when it came to voting on 
Mondays and Fridays, participation dropped 
to 77 per cent. 

Democrats were more apt to be among the 
absentees on Mondays and Fridays than were 
Republicans. The average Democratic score 
was 75 per cent, the average Republican score 
79 per cent. Eastern Representatives, both 
Democrats and Republicans, had the lowest 
voting scores of the regional groups—a reflec- 
tion of the easier commuting distance from 
Washington, D.C., to their home districts. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 11, 
1968] 
THREE-DAY-WEEK CONGRESS 

Senate Majority Leader Mansfield’s efforts 
to systematize and accelerate the forthcom- 
ing session of Congress merit more than ap- 
plause. They merit also active support. Every 
member of that body should be able to see 
that, unless Congress does much better than 
it did last year, its work will not be finished 
in time for the national party conventions in 
August. In that event it would either expose 
itself to charges of being a do-nothing Con- 
gress, or its members would have to spend the 
fall working in Washington while their oppo- 
nents will be campaigning vigorously at 
home. 

If any improvement is to be made, however, 
we surmise that action will have to be more 
vigorous than anything that can now be 
glimpsed on the horizon, The Majority Leader 
likes to talk about a priority schedule of leg- 
islation, but mere appeals to the little oli- 
garchs who rule the committees to speed 
their hearings and reports is like shouting at 
the wind. This newspaper has often pointed 
to the need for a legislative agenda which 
would require the committees to report the 
more important bills by a specified date for 
each, or risk having those measures taken di- 
rectly to the floor for action. Without some 
means of keeping the Senate and House occu- 
pied with the more vital legislation, the hope 
for an early adjournment will be rather 
remote. 

Some members of both bodies are empha- 
sizing the need for a congressional five-day 
week, The prevalent practice of recent years 
of scheduling important sessions only on 
Tuesdays through Thursdays is an indefensi- 
ble slowdown that would not be tolerated 
on the part of a labor union. Leaders of both 
houses could readily meet the problem with a 
little courage and determination. All they 
need to do is to schedule full business ses- 
sions from Monday through Friday and make 
& point of publicizing the names of the ab- 
sentees. If this should fail to keep a quorum 
in Washington, the delinquents could be ar- 
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rested and brought to their respective cham- 
bers. 

It is significant, however, that the pressure 
for a five-day week in the House is coming 
from two rank-and-file members—Rep. 
Thomas M. Rees and Rep. John W. Wydler. 
The sleepy leadership of the House continues 
to follow its meandering path, with little 
hope for any early transformation. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
UKRAINE’S INDEPENDENCE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FLOOD] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today we 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence. In sharp con- 
trast to the Russian Bolshevik revolution, 
the Ukrainian Revolution of 1917-18 for 
national independence and freedom was 
of the very essence of our own American 
Revolution. 

We and the captive Ukrainian people 
are in the same tradition of national self- 
determination and independence, anti- 
imperialism and colonialism, and free- 
dom for nation, institutions, and persons. 
This is the great, historic significance of 
this first patriotic, genuine “50th,” soon 
to be followed by the “50ths” of other 
captive non-Russian nations in the So- 
viet Union. 

Since 1923, Ukraine proper has been a 
member of the Soviet Union as one of its 
“equal and sovereign constituent repub- 
lics.” In theory, Ukraine is an independ- 
ent state. It became a charter member of 
the United Nations in San Francisco in 
April 1945, and to this day remains a 
member of the U.N. and maintains its 
permanent mission to this international 


Internally, however, Ukraine is a col- 
ony of Communist Russia. The so-called 
Ukrainian Government in Kiev is a pup- 
pet government imposed upon the 
Ukrainian people by the ruling Commu- 
nist Party of the U.S.S.R. The Commu- 
nist Party of Ukraine is also a subser- 
vient adjunct to the Russian Communist 
Party, and takes its orders from the lat- 
ter without protest or dissension. Al- 
though Ukraine is a “sovereign republic” 
it has no separate army, foreign policy, 
its own financial nor economic policy. 
Ukraine is a colonial dependency of Com- 
munist Russia. 

There is no exaggeration in stating 
that of all the captive nations languish- 
ing in Soviet Communist slavery, Ukraine 
has suffered the longest. 

The record of Russia’s inhuman treat- 
ment and persecution in Ukraine is 
matchless in all the history of mankind. 
Since 1920 Ukraine has endured persecu- 
tion, mass murders amounting to full- 
scale genocide, religious and national 
persecution, and economic exploitation. 

In the 1930’s Moscow liquidated the 
Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox 
Church by murdering over 30 arch- 
bishops and bishops, and several thou- 
sand priests and monks, Untold numbers 
of Ukrainian intellectuals were liqui- 
dated, while at least 6,000,000 Ukrainian 
farmers perished in the manmade famine 
in 1932-33 for their opposition to col- 
lectivization. 
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During the German-Soviet war, both 
Stalin and Khrushchev ordered execu- 
tions of Ukrainian patriots, political pris- 
oners and other Ukrainians fearing their 
disloyalty to the Soviet regime. How the 
Ukrainians regarded their Russian op- 
pressors is demonstrated by the fact that 
over 2 million Ukrainian soldiers from 
the Soviet armies deserted to the Ger- 
man lines in 1941; and several thousands 
of them joined the Ukrainian insurgent 
army—UPA—a powerful Ukrainian un- 
derground resistance movement which 
fought against both the Nazis and the 
Bolsheviks in Ukraine; the UPA con- 
tinued its anti-Soviet resistance well into 
the early 1950’s, during which time some 
35,000 KGB and other Soviet security 
troops and agents were killed by the UPA. 

In 1946, the Kremlin wantonly de- 
stroyed the Ukrainian Catholic Church 
in western Ukraine: of 11 Ukrainian 
Catholic bishops, only Metropolitan 
Joseph Slipy survived and he was re- 
leased in 1963 upon direct intervention 
by Pope John and was made a cardinal 
and now resides in Rome; hundreds of 
Ukrainian Catholic priests were killed or 
exiled, while some 6,000,000 Ukrainian 
Catholics were forcibly subordinated to 
Russian Orthodoxy. 

Khrushchev himself stated at the 
20th Congress of the Communist Party 
in February 1956 that: 

Stalin had wanted to deport all Ukrainians, 
but there were too many of them and there 
was no place to which they could be de- 


The fate of the Ukrainian people 
evoked worldwide indignation, and many 
governments expressed their concern 
over the inhuman treatment of the 
Ukrainians by Communist Russia. 

As of today, Soviet oppressors of 
Ukraine are doing everything possible 
to give the impression to the world that 
Ukraine is not a captive nation, and that 
it, in fact, is a “sovereign and independ- 
ent” state, which may secede from the 
U.S.S.R. of its own volition. That would 
be wonderful if only it were true. 

Mr. Speaker, for the continued edifica- 
tion of our citizens on this vital issue, I 
request that the following instructive 
material be appended at this point to my 
remarks: 

First. The New York Times advertise- 
ment “Ukrainian National Revolution 
Versus Russian Bolshevik Revolution”; 

Second. A “Declaration on the 50th 
Anniversary of the Spurious Russian 
Revolution” by the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America; 

Third. “Five Principles and Guidelines 
of Policy for the World Ukrainian Con- 
gress” by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of 
Georgetown University; and 

Fourth. A copy of the text of House 
Resolution 14, first session, 90th Con- 
gress, to establish a Special Committee 
in the House of Representatives on the 
Captive Nations. 

The aforementioned material follows: 
[From the New York Times, Nov. 16, 1967] 
UKRAINIAN NATIONAL REVOLUTION VERSUS 
RUSSIAN BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 

The fall of imperialist Russian Czardom in 
1917 unleashed a series of national revolu- 
tions, which engulfed the enslaved non-Rus- 
sian nations and brought them long-awaited 
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freedom and national independence— 
Ukraine, Poland, Finland, Byelorussia, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Estonia, Armenia, Georgia, 
Cossackia, Azerbaijan and Turkestan. 

In contrast to the Russian Bolshevik Rev- 
olution, the Ukrainian National Revolution 
was very much like the American Revolution 
of 1776, since it sought to bring freedom and 
independence to the Ukrainian people, just 
as the 13 American Colonies sought freedom, 
refusing to remain under foreign colonial 
subjugation. 

From March 17, 1917 when the Ukrainian 
Central Rada was established in Kiev, to 
January 22, 1918, when full-fledged in- 
dependence of Ukraine was proclaimed, 
Ukraine underwent a series of important 
political developments which culminated in 
the establishment of independence, The Rada 
issued four Universals, the last of which pro- 
claimed full independence of Ukraine on 
January 22, 1918, organized the Ukrainian 
national army, established Ukrainian schools, 
introduced Ukrainian judicial and adminis- 
trative systems, provided for vast autonomy 
for the national minority and convened the 
Ukrainian Constituent Assembly on January 
9, 1918, which gave 69.5 percent of all votes 
of the new republic to the Ukrainian Central 
Rada. 

After the Bolshevik coup, Lenin and Trot- 
sky tried to subvert the Ukrainian govern- 
ment and to take over Ukraine as they did 
Russia. Thwarted in their first attempt, the 
Bolsheviks officially recognized the Ukrain- 
ian Republic in a note of December 17, 1917, 
but at the same time launched an unpro- 
voked aggression against Ukraine. 

On February 9, 1918, Ukraine concluded 
the Peace Treaty with the Central Powers in 
Brest Litovsk, by which act it received full- 
fledged recognition from Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria. France and 
Great Britain also granted de facto recogni- 
tion to Ukraine. On March 8, 1918, the Rus- 
sian government, signing its own treaty with 
the Central Powers, confirmed its previous 
recognition of the independence of Ukraine. 
For almost four years—1917 to 1920—Ukraine 
was first an autonomous and then an in- 
dependent state under various governments: 
the Ukrainian National Republic with the 
Ukrainian Central Rada as its parliament, 
the Ukrainian State under Hetman, and the 
Ukrainian National Republic under a Direc- 
torate. It was conquered by Communist Rus- 
sia in 1920, and made a Soviet Republic; it 
was forced into the USSR in 1923. 

Therefore, it was the Ukrainian National 
Revolution which brought freedom to 
Ukraine. The Russian Bolshevik Revolution 
not only destroyed the freedom of Ukraine, 
but brought slavery, social and economic 
strangulation, cultural regimentation, re- 
ligious persecution and outright genocide! 


FIFTY YEARS OF OPPRESSION, FRAUD, AND GENO— 
CIDE—SOTH ANNIVERSARY OF RUSSIAN BOL- 
SHEVIK REVOLUTION 


This month the Soviet Union is observing 
the 50th anniversary of the Russian Bol- 
shevik Revolution. 

The world is flooded with propaganda 
claims that it brought freedom, social equal- 
ity, economic well-being and the enjoyment 
of human rights to all the peoples under its 
control, The Russian Bolshevik leaders had 
also promised national self-determination 
and emancipation to all the non-Russian na- 
tions of the former Czarist empire. 

The late U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. Adlai 
E. Stevenson, in a Memorandum on Soviet 
Russian colonialism sent to U.N. members on 
November 25, 1961, characterized the Russian 
brand of self-determination as follows: 

“We are told that the people of the Soviet 
Union enjoy the right of self-determination. 
Indeed, the Soviet regime at its inception, 
issued a ‘Declaration of Rights’, which pro- 
claimed ‘the right of the nations of Russia to 
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free self-determination, including the right 
to secede and form independent states.’ 
“How did this ‘right’ work in practice? An 
independent Ukrainian Republic was recog- 
nized by the Bolsheviks in 1917, but in 1917 
they established a rival Republic in Kharkov. 
In July, 1923, with the help of the Red Army, 
a Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic was 
established and incorporated into the 
USSR...” 
BLACK DEEDS OF SOVIET RUSSIAN OPPRESSION 
IN UKRAINE 


Although the Ukrainian SSR is allegedly 
a “sovereign and independent” state and a 
charter member of the United Nations since 
1945, its captive status is clear and evident: 

Political subjugation 

The so-called government of the Ukrainian 
SSR in Kiev is a puppet government of an 
alien power imposed upon the Ukrainian peo- 
ple by Moscow against their will; the so-called 
Communist Party of Ukraine is a branch of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Economic exploitation 


Ukraine is exploited economically by the 
Kremlin in its effort to implement its foreign 
policy and imperialistic aggrandizement; all 
the industrial and agricultural output is 
taken from Ukraine indiscriminately; 
Ukraine receives little in return, Soviet Rus- 
sian colonialism is rampant in Ukraine. 


Religious persecution 


Moscow is guilty of brazen religious per- 
secution and intolerance: 

In the 1930's the Kremlin destroyed the 
independent Ukrainian Autocephalous Or- 
thodox Church by murdering 30 archbishops 
and bishops, and over 20,000 priests and 
monks, It imposed the Communist-controlled 
Russian Orthodox Church on the Ukrainian 

le. 

P 1945-46 the Russian imperio-colonialists 
wantonly destroyed the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church in Western Ukraine and Carpatho- 
Ukraine, arrested 11 bishops and hundreds of 
priests, and forcibly subordinated over 5 mil- 
lion Ukrainian Catholics to Russian Ortho- 
doxy. 

The Moscow governinent persecutes open- 
ly other Christians in Ukraine: the Baptists, 
the Seventh Day Adventists and the Evan- 
gelics, imposing heavy taxation upon their 
houses of prayer and arresting pastors and 
preachers. 

Over 1 million Ukrainian Jews are harassed 
in the practice of their Judaic faith by the 
Soviet Russian masters, who close synagogues 
and arrest Jewish religious leaders. 

All the adherents of the Islamic faith in 
Ukraine are being terrorized by the secret 
police, while their traditional religion is 
being publicly ridiculed and derided. 


Cultural russification 


The Ukrainian language, although the of- 
ficial language in the Ukrainian SSR, is being 
relegated to secondary place. 

Ukrainian schools, especially the 8 Ukrain- 
ian universities, are being Russified, and 
a network of Russian schools has been es- 
tablished in Ukraine, while 8-9 million 
Ukrainians in other parts of the USSR are 
denied their own schools and newspapers. 
In 1965-66 some 70 Ukrainian writers, poets, 
literary critics, etc., were arrested, tried and 
convicted for their dedication to Ukrainian 
history, literature and language. 

Genocide 

The most inhuman features of Russian 
Communist rule in Ukraine is the genocide 
practiced on the Ukrainian people: 

Periodic famines and man-made famines 
(1922, 1932-33, 1946-47) claimed some 14 
million Ukrainian lives. 

Other millions have been deported to Asia 
for their opposition to Communism (Khru- 
shchey stated at the XXth party Congress in 
1956 that Stalin wanted to “deport all 
Ukrainians”). 
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Hundreds of thousands of Ukrainians had 
been executed by the Cheka, GPU, NKVD, 
MVD and KGB. 


STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE 
GOES ON 


Since the 1920 occupation of Ukraine by 
Communist Russia, the Ukrainian people 
waged and are waging now an incessant 
struggle for their liberation and independ- 
ence, as demonstrated by the proclamation 
of independence of Carpatho-Ukraine in 1939; 
the proclamation of Ukrainian Independence 
on June 30, 1941 in Lviv; and the activities 
of a series of Ukrainian underground orga- 
nizations: the Union for the Liberation of 
Ukraine (SVU), the Association of Ukrainian 
Youth (SUM), the Ukrainian Military Orga- 
nization (UVO), the Organization of Ukrain- 
ian Nationalists (OUN), the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army (UPA). The latter, under the 
command of General Roman Shukhevych 
(Taras Chuprynka) and the political leader- 
ship of the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation 
Council (UHVR), waged a full-scale war 
against both the Nazis and Russian Com- 
munists in Ukraine during and after World 
War II. 

The Kremlin’s fear of the present day 
Ukrainian liberation movement is demon- 
strated by the wanton murders of Ukrainian 
leaders by the Soviet secret police operating 
in the free countries—two of them, Dr. Lev 
R. Rebet and Stepan Banders, in 1957 and 
1959 respectively, in Munich, Germany. 


WORLD CONGRESS OF FREE UKRAINIANS 


It is for this reason that through the long 
and coordinated efforts of Ukrainians 
throughout the free world the First World 
Congress of Free Ukrainians is being held at 
the New York Hilton Hotel, NYC on Nov. 16- 
19. And a Freedom Rally at Madison Sq. Gar- 
den on Saturday, Nov. 18, 1967, and the Con- 
gress Banquet on Sunday, Nov, 19, 1967, with 
the Rt. Honorable John G. Diefenbaker, For- 
mer Prime Minister of Canada as the Princi- 
pal Speaker. 

The world Congress of Free Ukrainians 
will be the first such historic gathering of 
Ukrainians outside Ukraine, Representatives 
and delegates from Ukrainian organizations 
in 22 countries outside Ukraine are conven- 
ing in this great metropolis of the world, 

They will deliberate on the common prob- 
lems of their cultural and national heritage 
and, above all, as loyal citizens on their po- 
litical, economic and cultural contributions 
to the countries of their choice, and at the 
same time they will voice their full support 
for the aspirations of the Ukrainian people 
to freedom and independence. 

Meeting on the 50th anniversary of the 
Ukrainian National Revolution, the World 
Congress of Free Ukrainians is expected to 
reject the false claims of the Kremlin that 
the Russian Bolshevik Revolution had 
brought freedom to Ukraine; for what it en- 
gendered is slavery, oppression, and the de- 
nial of national self-determination. 

Ukrainians and their descendants, whose 
representatives are attending the World Con- 
gress of Free Ukrainians are as follows: 

United States—2,000,000; Canada—500,000; 
Argentina—150,000; Brazil—120,000; Aus- 
tralia—37,000; France—35,000; United King- 
dom—30,000; Germany—25,000; Paraguay 
10,000; Uruguay—8,500; Austria—3,000; Bel- 
gium—2,000. 

There are several thousands of Ukrainians 
in the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Sweden, 
Finland, Spain and Italy, and in Yugoslavia 
there are 40,000 Ukrainians. 

There will be no representatives from the 
45-million Ukrainians in Ukraine who are 
languishing in Communist slavery. They are 
stifled into silence by their oppressors. 

Therefore, their brethren in the free world 
have a moral duty to speak on their behalf. 

We ask our fellow American citizens not to 
accept the pronouncements from Moscow on 
the 50th anniversary of the fraudulent Bol- 
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shevik Revolution, to the effect that it 
brought freedom to the people now living 
in the prison house of nations—the USSR! 

We are grateful to the U.S. Congress for 
enacting the “Captive Nations Week Resolu- 
tion” on July 17, 1959 (now Public Law 86- 
90), which fully recognizes the essence of 
Bolshevism, and calls for American support 
to 27 captive nations now enslaved by Mos- 
cow! 

We appeal to the American people and to 
the peoples of other countries of the Free 
World to give their moral support to the 
Ukrainian and other captive nations in their 
unequal struggle for freedom! 

Dr, Lev E. Dobriansky, President of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, 302 West 13th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10014. 

Organizing Committee of the World Con- 
gress of Free Ukrainians: Pan-Ameri- 
can Ukrainian Conference—Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America: 
United States of America; Ukrainian 
Canadian Committee: Canada; Rep- 
resentacion de la Colectividad Ucrania 
en Argentina: Argentina; Comite 
Ucraino-Brasileiro: Brazil; Asociacion 
de Ucranianos en Venezuela: 
Venezuela, 


FIFTY Years or FRAUD AND OPPRESSION 


(Declaration of Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America on the 50th anniversary of 
the fraudulent Russian Revolution) 

On November 7, 1967 the Soviet Union will 
observe the 50th anniversary of the violent 
Bolshevik takeover of Czarist Russia. Vast 
preparations are being made throughout the 
USSR. The Soviet propaganda machine will 
devote all its might to propagate the message 
throughout the world that the Bolshevik 
upheaval brought freedom, social equality 
and economic well-being to all the peoples 
who once were under the domination of Rus- 
sian Czars. 

The world is to be saturated with official 
statements and statistics that the Soviet 
regime has a record of “spectacular” successes 
and achievements. The USSR, we already 
hear, has been wholly industrialized, has 
built a powerful military machine and is now 
outdistancing the United States in space ex- 
ploration. We are told that the Soviet regime 
has abolished illiteracy, raised living stand- 
ards, provided social services, clinics, hos- 
pitals, and medical care for the aged, and 
other benefits for its citizenry, too numer- 
ous to mention. 

The Bolshevik leaders promised that after 
the liquidation of the Czarist regime, they 
would establish a new government of “work- 
ers and peasants,” creating a new social and 
political order. Political, social, and national 
oppression would be eliminated and the new 
order would be based on the rule of the 
majority, led by those elected by the gov- 
erned. A free social and economic system was 
promised, unbedeviled by monopolies. Above 
all, freedom was guaranteed to all the classes 
of Russia, and national freedom and self- 
determination to the non-Russian nations. 

Lenin promised a “full restitution of free- 
dom to Finland, Ukraine, Byelorussia, the 
Moslems. . , including even the freedom to 
secede.” 

These claims, all in support of the con- 
tention that the USSR has become a tech- 
nological giant and a progressive “enlight- 
ened society,” are grossly exaggerated. Other 
major nations of the world have made as 
great or greater advancements in every phase 
of life, without resorting to huge sacrifices in 
political, religious, cultural and economic 
freedoms. The absence of these freedoms 
gives the lie to the claims of the Soviet 
propagandists. 

UKRAINIAN NATIONAL REVOLUTION AGAINST 

BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 


Soviet Russian leaders, more than ever on 
the occasion of the 50th anniversary of their 
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fraudulent revolution, echo the claim that 
owing to Communism the millennium has 
come to the Russian and non-Russian: peo- 
ples. We are asked to believe it has estab- 
lished a paradise on earth. 

In trumpeting these alleged gains of their 
revolution, the Kremlin chieftains also con- 
tend that they have “solved the nationality 
problem,” bestowing “genuine independence 
and sovereignty” upon the non-Russian na- 
tions of the former Russian Czarist empire. 

Ukrainians categorically reject the Russian 
Communist “thesis” regarding their “libera- 
tion” and self-determination. It was not the 
Russian Bolshevik revolution, but the 
Ukrainian National Revolution that brought 
freedom and independence to the Ukrainian 
people fifty years ago. The Ukrainian National 
Revolution, in contrast to the Bolshevik take- 
over, was similar to the American Revolution 
of 1776: its overall objective was the freedom 
and independence of the Ukrainian people, 
just as the American Revolution sought free- 
dom and independence for the 18 American 
colonies. 

On March 17, 1917, the Ukrainian Central 
Rada was established. Through a series of 
historic acts this representative body estab- 
lished first an autonomous state, and then a 
full-fledged independent and sovereign state 
of the Ukrainian people. The events followed 
this chronological order: 

Two Universals were issued on June 23 and 
July 16, 1917, introducing an autonomous 
government in Ukraine. The organization of 
the Ukrainian national army, Ukrainian 
schools, and the Ukrainian administrative 
and judicial systems swiftly followed. A broad 
autonomy was provided for the national 
minorities. 

On November 20, 1917, the Third Universal 
was issued proclaiming the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic. 

The new state was promptly recognized by 
a number of foreign governments, including 
the government of Communist Russia. A 
note, signed by Lenin and Trotsky on Decem- 
ber 17, 1917, stated: 

“The Soviet of People’s Commissars of the 
Russian Republic, recognizes, without any 
limitations or conditions, and in all respects, 
the national rights and independence of the 
Ukrainian Republic. .. .” 

Yet at the very moment it was granting 
diplomatic recognition to Ukraine, Commu- 
nist Russia invaded Ukraine. However, within 
six months the people of Ukraine and their 
newly organized military forces ousted Bol- 
shevik aggressors from Ukraine. 

January 22, 1918 was the date of the Fourth 
Universal, proclaiming the full and unquali- 
fied independence and sovereignty of 
Ukraine, On February 9, 1918, Ukraine con- 
cluded a peace treaty with the Central Powers 
in Brest Litovsk, and thereby won full-fledged 
recognition from Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey and Bulgaria, France and Great Brit- 
ain also granted de facto recognition to 
Ukraine. 

Ukraine maintained its independence 
throughout 1918 and 1919, first under the 
monarchist government of Hetman Paul 
Skoropadsky (1918) and then under the 

te of the Ukrainian National Re- 
public, headed by Simon Petlura. 

On November 1, 1918, Western Ukraine 
(under Austria-Hungary) proclaimed its in- 
dependence and was immediately forced to 
wage a defensive war against newly-born 
Poland, because the Poles claimed this ethnic 
Ukrainian territory as their “own historic 
land.” 

On January 22, 1919, the Western Ukrain- 
ian National Republic, including Carpatho- 
Ukraine and Bukovina, and the Ukrainian 
National Republic were merged by the Act 
of Union into one, united, independent and 
sovereign state of the Ukrainian people. In 
1920 a military alliance was concluded be- 
tween Poland and Ukraine against the Rus- 
sian Communists; the combined Polish- 
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Ukrainian forces occupied Kiev for a brief 
period, but by the end of 1920 the Russian 
Communist forces had succeeded in occupy- 
ing Ukraine and imposing a Communist re- 
gime, headed by Russians or other stooges 
and puppets in Ukraine. 

In March 1921 the Treaty of Riga between 
Communist Russia and Poland sealed the 
doom of the Ukrainian National Republic 
and its military forces, and the nation was 
again partitioned. 

Since 1923, Ukraine, renamed by Moscow 
the “Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic,” 
has been a part of the Soviet Union as one 
of its “equal and sovereign constituent. re- 
publics.“ Ukraine became a charter member 
of the United Nations in 1945, and maintains 
its permanent mission to this international 
organization to the present day. 

COLONIAL STATUS OF UKRAINE UNDER RUSSIAN 
DOMINATION 


In theory, Soviet Ukraine is an independ- 
ent and sovereign state, with its separate 
government and a constitution which guar- 
antees the right of secession from the Soviet 
Union. 

In practice, however, Ukraine is a colony 
of Communist Russia, which rules the 
Ukrainian people with an iron hand, without 
the consent of the governed. 


POLITICAL SUBJUGATION 


Ukraine is a political colony of Communist 
Russia because: 

(1) The “Ukrainian government” of Kiev 
is the puppet regime of an alien power; it 
is imposed upon the Ukrainian people against 
their will by the military might of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. 

(2) The Communist Party of Ukraine is 
wholly subservient to Moscow. 

(3) Ukraine is a member of the U.N., but 
it has neither diplomatic representatives 
abroad nor any accredited foreign missions 
or embassies in Kiev. 

(4) Ukraine does not have its own army, 
currency, or foreign policy; in common with 
other captive nations, it is treated by Mos- 
cow as a region rather than as an equal mem- 
ber-state of the Soviet Union. 


ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION 


In the economic field, Ukraine is rigidly 
subordinated to the central planning of Mos- 
cow. All Ukrainian ministries are controlled 
by the central Soviet government: 

(1) Taxes collected from the Ukrainian 
people help finance Russian foreign policy, 
geared primarily for imperialistic territorial 

dizement; 

(2) The bulk of the industrial and agricul- 
tural output of Ukraine is destined either for 
other parts of the USSR or, primarily, for for- 
eign export and competition with the United 
States and the free world; Ukraine receives 
little in return; 

(3) The economic policies of Moscow de- 
liberately force the Ukrainian people to seek 
employment outside Ukraine; hundreds upon 
thousands of Ukrainian specialists and tech- 
nicians are resettled in other parts of the 
Soviet Union while similar positions in 
Ukraine are occupied by Russian personnel; 

(4) Moscow keeps the Ukrainian rural 
population from settling in urban centers by 
special discriminatory decrees, thus providing 
for a spiraling growth of the Russian ethnic 
element in Ukrainian cities. 

RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 

Although the Soviet and the Ukrainian 
constitutions provide for a “free exercise” of 
religion, Communist Russia’s persecution of 
all churches in Ukraine is unmatched in 
ruthlessness in the history of mankind: 

(1) In the 1930's Moscow destroyed the 
Ukrainian Autocephalic Orthodox Church by 
systematically murdering over 30 archbishops 
and bishops and over 20,000 clergy and 
monks; 

(2) In 1945-46 the Soviet government de- 

the Ukrainian Catholic Church in 
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Western Ukraine by arresting 11 Ukrainian 
Catholic bishops and over 2,000 Catholic 
priests, monks and nuns; moreover, it forced 
Ukrainian Catholics into the fold of the Com- 
munist-controlled Russian Orthodox Church; 

(3) Moscow persistently harasses and per- 
secutes other Christian adherents in 
Ukraine—Ukrainian Baptists, Evangelicals, 
Seventh Day Adventists—and imposes heavy 
taxation upon their houses of prayer, arrest- 
ing pastors for alleged “crimes” against the 
state; 

(4) The Soviet government in Ukraine fs 
equally fanatic in its relentless persecution 
of the Judaic faith, depriving over 1 million 
Ukrainian Jews of their traditional religion 
by closing synagogues, molesting religious 
leaders and terrorizing worshippers. The same 
inhuman treatment is meted out to the 
Moslems and Buddhists in Ukraine, who are 
hounded by the secret police and the admin- 
istration and effectively prevented from prac- 
ticing their traditional religion. 


CULTURAL AND LINGUISTIC RUSSIFICATION 

The Soviet government, following in the 
footsteps of its predecessors, the Russian 
Czars, relentlessly pursues a policy of cul- 
tural Russification, aimed at the creation of 
a “Soviet man,” who in essence is a Russian: 

(1) Although the Ukrainian language is 
the Official language of the Ukrainian SSR, 
the Soviet government curtails the use of it; 

(2) Most schools in Ukraine are Russified, 
especially the eight Ukrainian universities, 
at which most of the subjects are taught in 
Russian; 

(3) Moscow has established a network of 
Russian schools in Ukraine, while at the 
same time it denies the right of setting up 
Ukrainian schools to some 8-9 million 
Ukrainians living in the Russian SFSR; 

(4) In 1965-66 the Soviet government ar- 
rested Ukrainian writers, poets, literary 
critics and other intellectuals for their non- 
conformity to party rules and for their love 
of Ukraine, Ukrainian history, literature and 
language. 

GENOCIDE 

The most inhuman and barbaric feature of 
Russian Communist rule in Ukraine is out- 
right genocide: 

(1) In the periodic man-made famines 
which ravaged Ukraine (in 1922, 1932-33 and 
1946-47), at least 6,000,000 Ukrainians per- 
ished from hunger and starvation; in 1932 
the famine was organized and sustained by 
the Kremlin as a means to force Ukrainian 
farmers into the collective farms; 

(2) By systematic deportations, as punish- 
ment for “crimes,” several million Ukrainians 
have been exiled by Moscow; 

(3) At the 20th party Congress in Feb- 
Tuary, 1956, Khrushchev openly admitted 
that “Stalin wanted to deport all Ukrainians, 
but there were too many of them and there 
was no place to which they could be 
deported .. .”; 

(4) During the German-Soviet war in 1941 
thousands of Ukrainian political prisoners 
were murdered by the NKVD, as thousands 
of them had been slaughtered during the 
“purges” of 1937-38; in Vynnytsia alone a 
mass grave of 10,000 executed Ukrainians 
Was uncovered during World War II. 


ASSASSINATION OF UKRAINIAN LEADERS ABROAD 
Several outstanding leaders of the Ukrain- 
ian independence movement have been assas- 
sinated in foreign countries by Soviet agents: 
(1) Simon Petlura, head of the Ukrainian 
government-in-exile, was assassinated on 
May 25, 1926, in Paris; 

(2) Col. Eugene Konovalets, head of the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(OUN), was murdered on May 23, 1938, in 
Rotterdam; 

(3) Dr. Lev R. Rebet, Ukrainian nationalist 
writer, was killed on October 12, 1957, in 
Munich; 

(4) Stepan Bandera, head of the OUN, was 
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assassinated on October 15, 1959, also in 
Munich. 

The slayings of both Rebet and Bandera 
were committed by KGB agent Bogdan N. 
Stashynsky, who subsequently defected to 
West Germany, confessed the crimes, and was 
sentenced in 1962 to eight years at hard 
labor. 

This is a partial record of the Soviet 
regime in Ukraine. 

Hence, the 50th anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik fraud cannot be passed by without 
recalling some of the infamous deeds of the 
Russian Communist tyrants in Ukraine. 

The free world should take careful note of 
these inhuman acts perpetrated upon the 
Ukrainian people. It must also be remem- 
bered that Ukraine was not the only victim 
experiencing these cruel deeds committed in 
the name of the Bolshevik revolution. 

We appeal to American writers, journalists 


and scholars to study the fate of the 
Ukrainian people. It is a dire fate, an un- 
pleasant one to review, but its inherent les- 
sons are too important for free men to over- 
look. 

During the whole period of occupation of 
Ukraine the Ukrainian people waged and are 
waging now an incessant struggle for their 
liberation, as demonstrated by the procla- 
mation of independence of Carpatho-Ukraine 
in 1939; the proclamation of Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence on June 30, 1941 in Lviv; and the 
activities of a series of Ukrainian under- 
ground organizations: the “Union for the 
Liberation of Ukraine” (SVU), the “Associa- 
tion of Ukrainian Youth (SUM), the Ukrain- 
jan Military Organization (UVO), the Orga- 
nization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) 
and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA). 
The latter, under the command of General 
Roman Shukhevych (Taras Chuprynka) and 
the political leadership of the Ukrainian Su- 
preme Liberation Council (UHVR), waged a 
full-scale war against both the Nazis and 
Russian Communists in Ukraine during and 
after World War I. 

We advise the American people to view 
critically all pronouncements emanating 
from Moscow on the 50th anniversary of the 
Bolshevik revolution, especially the claims 
that it brought freedom and social equity. 
The many millions of people languishing in 
the Soviet prison of nations—in the still nu- 
merous concentration camps, in the cramped, 
terrorized urban centers and in the regi- 
mented rural areas—are living witnesses of 
this unabashed fraud. 

We can be grateful to the U.S. Congress, 
which fully recognized the essence of Bol- 
shevism in the Captive Nations Week Reso- 
lution of July 17, 1959: 

“The imperialistic policies of Communist 
Russia have led through direct and indirect 
aggression, to the subjugation of the na- 
tional independence of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, 
North Vietnam, and others.” 

We appeal to the U.S. Government not to 
give credence to the Soviet claims that the 
USSR has become a monolithic technological 
giant, and not to let itself be lured into any 
pact or agreement that would sanction the 

t enslavement of Ukraine and other 
captive nations, ancient nations, with thou- 
sand-year-old traditions of independent gov- 
ernments and cultural contributions to the 
development of mankind. Despite its claims, 
the USSR contributes little else but the 
sterility of the prison, snuffing out freedom, 
stifling imagination and creativity, and deny- 
ing the soul. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
AMERICA. 
NOVEMBER 7, 1967. 
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Five PRINCIPLES AND GUIDELINES OF POLICY 
FOR THE WORLD UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 


This World Ukrainian Congress is an un- 
precedented and phenomenal event. It 
bridges the recent event of the 50th an- 
niversary of the Russian Bolshevik revolu- 
tion and the forthcoming 50th anniversaries 
of National Independence in Ukraine and 
many other now captive non-Russian na- 
tions in the USSR. This Congress, in spirit 
and determination, negates the fraudulent 
Russian Bolshevik revolution and positively 
affirms the patriotic, Ukrainian and other 
Non-Russian Revolutions for National Inde- 
pendence, which partake of the same essence 
and substance as the glorious and unique 
American Revolution. On this magnificent 
and historic occasion, I warmly welcome all 
of you delegates on behalf of both the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
and myself. 

I feel deeply privileged, and at the same 
time quite behumbled, by the assignment 
given me today. To discuss policy considera- 
tions in any situation such as this is no 
simple task. Yet, for whatever contribution 
we can make, the policy directions of the 
World Ukrainian Congress are of vital con- 
cern to all of us, as we look to the future of 
the Congress in a world that is rapidly 
changing and is fraught with new challenges 
and inevitable revolutions, both peaceful 
and violent. In a way, perhaps this task only 
naturally redounded upon the shoulders of 
Americans of Ukrainian ancestry who, both 
native and naturalized, enjoy the tre- 
mendous vantage point of America’s leader- 
ship position in the Free World. 

Taking the context of the world as it now 
stands, it can only be from this vantage 
point that we can realistically and rational- 
ly consider the policy directions of this 
Congress. For it is a plain axiom in this 
context that the United States has the same 
relational role to the Free World at large 
that the USSR possesses in regard to the Red 
Empire at large. And the nature of the 
axiom is that if the U.S. were defeated in 
the Cold War or a hot global war, the lights 
of freedom would dim and be extinguished 
throughout the world. Conversely, if for 
whatever reason or reasons, the USSR were 
seriously weakened and crumbled, the days 
of the rest of the Red Empire, including 
mainland China, would definitely be num- 
bered. No great amount of knowledge on 
the power complexes in our world is needed 
to perceive the fundamental truth of this 
guiding axiom. It is for these reasons that 
the American vantage point is basically 
crucial in the discussion of this subject. 


FIVE PRINCIPLES AND GUIDELINES 


In our judgment there are five principles 
and guidelines that should determine and 
shape the policy of the Congress in the years 
ahead. The first is the principle of Free 
World Ukrainian activism based on ancestral 
affinity, cultural riches, and present-day con- 
tributions to the struggle for world freedom. 
Perhaps the best analogy or example of this 
activist principle is World Zionism itself. 
Formed on other bases, Zionism has been 
most effective in combining the efforts and 
energies of Jews with a common bond in 
religion but diverse national loyalties. The 
consummate result has been a free and 
supported Israel. 

The principle of Free World Ukrainian 
activism advances as our common bond a 
profound pride in ancestral heritage and a 
dynamic conviction of the basic importance 
of Ukraine in the world struggle. It impels 
us to share our spiritual and intellectual re- 
sources with other free men so that the 
goods of this activism will redound to the 
benefit of our respective countries, to the 
captive Ukrainian people and other captive 
nations, and to the expansion and victory 
of world freedom. This point cannot be 
emphasized too strongly when you consider 
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the lingering misconceptions and short 
knowledge too many so-called experts exude 
with respect to the Soviet Union. Many dis- 
Played these defects just last week with 
their strange notions about “the 50th an- 
niversary of the Soviet Union,” which didn’t 
even exist in the 1917-22 period. Well be- 
yond missiles, armed might, and totalitarian 
control, the Moscow imperio-colonialists en- 
joy a most formidable weapon in the West’s 
protracted ignorance and misunderstanding 
of their basic empire, the Soviet Union it- 
self. 


To destroy this weapon in the Cold War 
is a primary objective of Free World Ukrain- 
ian activism. As a powerful voice for the 
captive Ukrainian people, the Congress in 
the years ahead will convince the still free 
men and leaders in the world that USSR 
Ukraine o and, derived from this, that the 
Red Empire—Ukraine=0. The Russian totali- 
tarlans know the validity of this political 
arithmetic all too well; their intended vic- 
tims require more time to arrive at any per- 
ception of it. The most valuable key to Free 
World victory in the Cold War is the captive 
non-Russian nations in the USSR, and it is 
this key that must be successfully forged 
and tendered by Free World Ukrainian 
activism. 

COORDINATIVE UNITY 


The second principle of policy for the 
World Ukrainian Congress is coordinative 
unity. The unity in this principle is really 
provided by the first principle in that the 
projected activism aims at a three-fold ob- 
jective of policy common to all of our efforts 
and endeavors, namely the liberation and 
independence of Ukraine and all of the cap- 
tive nations, the preserved freedom of our 
respective countries, and a peaceful world 
community of free and independent nations. 
These positive points of policy objective are 
interwoven, and thus can be viewed as inter- 
related parts of a broad, single objective. 
Action of implementation and execution 
toward the long-run realization of the ob- 
jective must necessarily be coordinative. 

Coordinative unity rather than organic 
unity is thus the preferable principle of 
operation for the World Ukrainian Congress. 
It recognizes the diversity of conditions and 
circumstances that exists between and 
among the various countries from which our 
different organizations spring. The customs 
and peculiarities of one country may dis- 
courage and impede a type of action that 
may be easily pursued in another; the laws 
of our different countries may allow or dis- 
allow certain courses of action toward the 
common goal. 

Also, coordinative unity in these circum- 
stances facilitates a flexibility and fluidity 
of action that can give us the maximum re- 
sults. Adaptability to given country condi- 
tions is best facilitated by this principle of 
coordinative unity. The structure of the 
Congress and its future operations will at- 
tain the highest level of efficiency and de- 
sired impact on the basis of this second 
principle. 


PRIMACY OF LOYALTY AND DEDICATION 


Applicable to both the naturalized and 
native-born in our respective countries is 
the third principle for the World Ukrainian 
Congress. This is the principle of primary 
loyalty and dedication to our respective 
countries. Indeed, to even state this principle 
seems unnecessary, but you and I know how 
opponents and enemies have distorted our 
motivations with imputations of divided or 
no loyalties in order to besmirch our en- 
deavors in the eyes of our fellow citizens. 
The best of causes have been impeded hy 
such slander. 

Whether in Europe, in Latin America, on 
this continent, or in Asia, those of Ukrainian 
background have loyally and strongly served 
the national interests of their respective 
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countries; countless have died for them. 
There is absolutely no discrepancy between 
our common convictions and the national 
loyalties represented here. In fact, an hon~- 
est and objective understanding of our con- 
victions and ends can only lead to the one 
conclusion that in pursuing the goals of 
freedom for our given countries and for cap- 
tive Ukraine and the other captive nations, 
our individual loyalties are perhaps even 
more pronounced than those of fellow citi- 
zens who are indifferent or apathetic to the 
mortal threat that confronts us all. And, 
needless to say, we serve best the invincible 
aspirations of the captive Ukrainian nation 
and those of all captive nations by loyal 
dedication to the countries of our origin or 
adoption. 


THE INTERMEDIATE OBJECTIVE 


With these principles underlying our com- 
bined action and policy is the fourth point of 
intermediate objective in our respective 
countries, in effect a guideline for construc- 
tive action. This guideline is one of sys- 
tematic education aimed at a gradual revision 
of your country’s policy toward the Soviet 
Union, i.e., if it requires it; but most, if not 
all, do. Such revision would necessarily found 
the country’s policy on more accurate and 
realistic conceptions of the Soviet Union, and 
especially of the captive non-Russian forces 
prevailing within that empire. 

The intermediate objective, therefore, is 
essentially educational in nature and thor- 
oughly practical in effect. Here in the United 
States we have been striving to have our fel- 
low citizens recognize the incorrect and mis- 
leading bases of our foreign policy toward the 
Soviet Union, Some of these misleading no- 
tions showed up clearly in the debate and 

on the U.S. Consular Convention 
with the Soviet Union. This same problem 
exists in Canada, Great Britain and several 
other countries from which many of you have 
come to this World Congress, This intermedi- 
ate objective is a most urgent one for all of 
us. 

INTERNATIONALIZED ACTIVITY 


Finally, there is the principle of interna- 
tionalized activity which should guide our 
operational policy. Though the Congress is 
international in character, though each or- 
ganization represented here engages itself not 
only domestically but also with non- 
Ukrainian groups in foreign areas, there is 
no question that this principle must be 
greatly extended. It involves greater represen- 
tation and participation in international con- 
ferences and seminar's devoted to problems 
of mutual concern to us. 

It is regrettable, for example, that even 
among our various groups in many different 
countries little attention and action have 
been paid to an international Captive Na- 
tions Week movement, In a number of coun- 
tries represented here no evidence of any 
annual Captive Nations Week observance has 
as yet appeared. Yet, through this principle 
of internationalized activity the idea has 
caught the attention of numerous non- 
Ukrainian groups in Asia, Latin America, and 
the Middle East where the observance is held 
annually. Is it important? The U.S. Captive 
Nations Week Resolution expounds all the 
fundamental principles we stand for; it prop- 
erly places the Ukrainian problem in a world 
context that more than anything else will 
attract world attention to captive Ukraine; 
and the record of 1959-67 shows clearly how 
Moscow and its puppets regard the resolu- 
tion, with vehement denunciation, derision, 
and well-evident apprehension. If this Con- 
gress accomplishes anything—and it will 
many things—it must adopt this principle of 
internationalized activity, particularly in the 
sphere of the Captive Nations Week move- 
ment. 

A PETITION 

In conclusion, these then are the five prin- 

ciples and guidelines of policy for the World 
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Ukrainian Congress: Free World Ukrainian 
activism, coordinative unity, primacy of 
loyalty and dedication, the intermediate ob- 
jective, and internationalized activity. Upon 
the foundation of these principles, the Con- 
gress cannot but make enormous strides in 
combatting Soviet Russian imperiocolonial- 
ism, in advancing the goals of world freedom, 
and in liberating the captive nation of 
Ukraine and twenty-six other captive nations. 
I suggest that we consider the proposal for 
a world petition, made up of signatures of 
people in as many countries as we can obtain, 
to press upon our Heads of State the urgency 
of the Ukrainian problem. This can be done 
efficiently and in preparation for the 50th 
Anniversary of Ukrainian Independence next 
January. This might well be the first concrete 
step of the World Ukrainian Congress, which 
has an important future, but only on the 
basis of firm principles. 
Dr. Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
President, Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America. 


H. Res. 14 


Whereas on the all-important Issue of 
colonialism the blatant hypocrisy of im- 
perlalist Moscow has not been adequately 
exposed by us in the United Nations and 
elsewhere; and 

Whereas Presidental proclamations desig- 
nating Captive Nations Week summon the 
American people “to study the plight of the 
Soviet-dominated nations and to recommit 
themselves to the support of the just aspira- 
tions of the people of those captive nations”; 
and 

Whereas the nationwide observances in the 
seven anniversaries of Captive Nations Week 
have clearly demonstrated the enthusiastic 
response of major sections of our society to 
this Presidential call; and 

Whereas following the passage of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution in 1959 by the 
Congress of the United States and again 
during the annual observances of Captive 
Nations Week, Moscow has consistently dis- 
played to the world its profound fear of 
growing free world knowledge of and interest 
in all of the captive nations, and partic- 
ularly the occupied non-Russian colonies 
within the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the indispensable advancement of 
such basic knowledge and interest alone can 
serve to explode current myths on Soviet 
unity, Soviet national economy and mono- 
lithic military prowess and openly to expose 
the depths of imperialist totalitarianism and 
economic colonialism throughout the Red 
Russian Empire, especially inside the so- 
called Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
and 

Whereas, for example, it was not generally 

, and thus not advantageously 
made use of, that in point of geography, his- 
tory, and demography, the now famous U-2 
plane flew mostly over captive non-Russian 
territories in the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas in the fundamental conviction 
that the central issue of our times is im- 
perialist totalitarian slavery versus demo- 
cratic national freedom, we commence to 
win the psychopolitical cold war by assem- 
bling and forthrightly utilizing all the 
truths and facts to the enslaved 
condition of the peoples of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, 
North Vietnam, Cuba, and other subjugated 
nations; and 

Whereas the enlightening forces generated 
by such knowledge and unders of the 
fate of these occupied and captive non-Rus- 
sian nations would also give encouragement 
to latent liberal elements in the Russian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic—which 
contains Russia itself—and would help bring 
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to the oppressed Russian people their over- 
due independence from centuries-long au- 
thoritarian rule and tyranny; and 

Whereas these weapons of truth, fact, and 
ideas would counter effectively and over- 
whelm and defeat Moscow’s worldwide prop- 
aganda campaign in Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East, Latin America, and specifically among 
the newly independent and underdeveloped 
nations and states; and 

Whereas it is incumbent upon us as free 
citizens to appreciatively recognize that the 
captive nations in the aggregate constitute 
not only a primary deterrent against a hot 
global war and further overt aggression by 
Moscow’s totalitarian imperialism, but also 
& prime positive means for the advance of 
world freedom in a struggle which in totalis- 
tic form is psychopolitical; and 

Whereas in pursuit of a diplomacy of 
truth we cannot for long avoid bringing 
into question Moscow’s legalistic preten- 
sions of “noninterference in the internal 
affairs of states” and other contrivances 
which are acutely subject to examination 
under the light of morally founded legal 
principles and political, economic, and his- 
torical evidence; and 

Whereas in the implementing spirit of our 
own congressional Captive Nations Week 
resolution and the eight Presidential proc- 
lamations it is in our own strategic interest 
and that of the nontotalitarian free world to 
undertake a continuous and unremitting 
study of all the captive nations for the pur- 
pose of developing new approaches and fresh 
ideas for victory in the psychopolitical cold 
war: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby established 
a nonpermanent committee which shall be 
known as the Special Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations. The committee shall be com- 
posed of ten Members of the House, of whom 
not more than six shall be members of the 
same political party, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. (a) Vacancies in the membership 
of the committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of 
the original selection. 

(b) The committee shall select a chairman 
and a vice chairman from among its mem- 
bers. In the absence of the chairman, the 
vice chairman shall act as chairman. 

(c) A majority of the committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum except that a lesser num- 
ber, to be fixed by the committee, shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the purpose of ad- 
ministering oaths and taking sworn testi- 
mony. 

Src. 3. (a) The committee shall conduct an 
inquiry into and a study of all the captive 
non-Russian nations, which includes those 
in the Soviet Union and Asia, and also of the 
Russian people, with particular reference to 
the moral and legal status of Red totalitarian 
control over them, facts concerning condi- 
tions existing in these nations, and means 
by which the United States can assist them 
by peaceful processes in their present plight 
and in their aspiration to regain their na- 
tional and individual freedoms. 

(b) The committee shall make such in- 
terim reports to the House of Representatives 
as it deems proper, and shall make its first 
comprehensive report of the results of its 
inquiry and study, together with its recom- 
mendations, not later than January 31, 1968. 

Sec. 4. The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit and act at such places and times with- 
in or outside the United States to hold such 
hearings, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, and to take 
such testimony as it deems advisable. 

SEC. 5. The committee may employ and fix 
the compensation of such experts, consult- 
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ants and other employees as it deems neces- 
sary in the performance of its duties. 

Sec. 6. The committee shall enjoy a non- 
standing status, performing its duties in 
the course of the Ninetieth Congress and sub- 
ject to renewal only as determined by needs 
in the completion of its work and further 
purposes of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. McCORMACKE. Mr. Speaker, the 
fair and fertile historic Ukraine is the 
largest country in Eastern Europe, and 
the Ukrainians are the most numerous 
of all nationality groups in that region, 
some 45,000,000 sturdy souls. The coun- 
try has rightly been regarded as the 
breadbasket of Eastern Europe. Its hard- 
working people, the solid core of the 
whole European peasantry, have tilled 
their fertile soil tirelessly and cease- 
lessly not only for their own well-being 
but also for their neighbors, and in re- 
cent times for their heartless Soviet 
taskmasters. The fact that the fair land 
of Ukraine is fertile and rich in natural 
resources seems to have been a cause of 
the misery and misfortune of the 
Ukrainian people. Its wealth has roused 
the envy and anger of its powerful and 
greedy neighbors, and has occasioned its 
conquest by alien tyrants. 

For some 300 years the Ukraine has 
been submerged in the huge Russian 
land mass, and during all that time 
autocratic czars and Soviet tyrants have 
done their utmost to suppress and eradi- 
cate the best and most worthy national 
traits among the Ukrainians, but fortu- 
nately the efforts of these alien regimes 
have not succeeded, and the Ukrainians 
have kept their free spirit very much 
alive. They have longed for their na- 
tional goal, the attainment of their na- 
tional independence. Only once in the 
course of three centuries there was a 
chance of attaining that goal; that was 
in 1918. In 1917 when the czar's autoc- 
racy was overthrown, the Ukrainian 
leaders seized upon the occasion and 
proclaimed their national independence. 
This they did on January 22, 1918, and 
then came into being the Ukrainian Re- 
public, ushering in a new day for the 
Ukrainian people. 

That memorable day has become a 
great landmark in the modern political 
history of the Ukrainian people, and re- 
mains as a bright spot in their struggle 
for freedom. Unfortunately the Ukrain- 
ian Republic did not live long. Being 
surrounded by foes, its days seemed to 
have been numbered. Early in 1920 the 
Red army treacherously attacked and 
overran it. Then the country was in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union. To this 
day it remains a province of the Soviet 
Union and the people there suffer under 
the unrelenting Soviet tyranny. Even 
under such unenviable conditions the 
people of the Ukraine have not given up 
their hope for freedom, for national in- 
dependence. 

On the occasion of the celebration of 
Ukrainian Independence Day we all hope 
and pray that these stout-hearted and 
sturdy people attain their goal in their 
beloved homeland. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD, Mr. Speaker, 
a half century ago the noble people of 
the Ukraine united to form a new gov- 
ernment. On January 22, 1918, after 
centuries of oppression by czarist Rus- 
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sia, the Ukrainian National Republic was 
formed. One year later this republic 
united with Western Ukraine to form the 
Republic of the Ukrainian People. 

The cherished and hard-won freedom 
of these brave men and women—many 
of whom had sacrificed their very lives 
to achieve it—was short lived. In less 
than 4 years, the Red Army of Commu- 
nist Russia sent its legions sweeping over 
the already war-devastated countryside 
of the new nation, slaughtered many of 
the outnumbered Ukrainian defenders, 
and destroyed the new government, 
Even though their country has been ab- 
sorbed into the Soviet Union, the Ukrain- 
ians hold fast to the national folk- 
ways, ideals, and traditions. They also 
wish prayerfully and fervently for their 
lost freedom which they were able to 
taste but briefly. 

Millions of Ukrainians now live in 
bondage under a government to which 
they owe no allegiance. They live in op- 
pression but love liberty and long for its 
return. They die in hope that their sons 
and daughters might some day be free. 

It is altogether fitting that we in this 
Nation, also born in a struggle for free- 
dom and independence, pause and grate- 
fully recognize this anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence. Our kinship is 
found in the mingled blood of men who 
die that others might be free. Ukrainian 
patriots, living and dead, serve as an in- 
spiration to freedom-loving people every- 
where. Many Ukrainians left all ma- 
terial goods as well as loved ones and 
family to live in liberty in the United 
States and in other free nations. They 
eagerly await the day when their broth- 
ers, who live in the land of their fathers, 
might once again be freed from the cruel 
yoke of tyranny and govern themselves 
as they would be governed. 

Today we solemnly honor these people 
and their nation. May we not forget 
them in their continuing struggle for 
freedom and independence. We join with 
them in the hope that their sacrifices 
might be justified by the return of liber- 
ty, and the day might soon come when 
the people of the Ukraine will again be 
numbered among the free and independ- 
ent nations of the world. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege and a pleasure to join in this 
special order marking the golden anni- 
versary of the Ukrainian National Re- 
public. North Dakota is proud of its citi- 
zens of Ukrainian descent. Through the 
years they have made a tremendous con- 
tribution to our society in the fields of 
art, science, and agriculture. They are 
great Americans. They also remember 
with great pride their heritage as 
Ukrainians. I include in the Recorp at 
this point the following letter from Dr. 
Anthony Zukowsky, of Steele, N. Dak., 
president of the North Dakota branch of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc.: 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, INC., STATE BRANCH 
OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
Steele, N. Dak., January 7, 1968. 
Hon. THOMAS KLEPPE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KLEPPE: For a number 

of years the 22nd of January has been cele- 
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brated in America from coast to coast as 
Ukrainian Independence Day. has 
special significance marking the Golden An- 
niversary of the Ukrainian National Republic. 

So again we wish to call to your attention 
that on Jan. 22, 1968 Ukrainians in the free 
world will celebrate the 50th Anniversary of 
the proclamation of the independence of 
Ukraine. The day that a free and democrati- 
cally elected Parliament of Ukraine was re- 
established which was known as Ukrainian 
National Republic. 

Although the Ukrainian National Republic 
was recognized by a number of countries, in- 
cluding the government of Soviet Russia, it 
had no durable peace because communist 
Russia invaded the Ukrainian State despite 
its previous pledges to respect and honor the 
Ukrainian Independence. For nearly 3% 
years without assistance from the western 
world, the Ukrainian people waged a heroic 
war against communist Russia in the de- 
fense of their country but the gallant struggle 
came to a tragic end. The free Ukraine was 
subdued to a puppet regime of the Soviet 
Socialistic Republic. 

The freedom loving people of Ukraine 
have not accepted Soviet Russian domina- 
tion and have been fighting for the re-estab- 
lishment of their independence by all means 
accessible to them for 47 years. 

During World War II the Ukrainian people 
organized a powerful underground resistance 
movement known as the Ukrainian Insur- 
gent Army (UPA), which fought not only 
against the Nazi regime, but against the 
Soviet security troops as well. Stalin and 
Khrushchev unleashed a bloody persecution 
and reprisals against the Ukrainian people, 
and it was Khrushchev who stated at the 
20th Co; of the Communist Party in 
February 1956 that, “Stalin had wanted to 
deport all the Ukrainians but there was no 
place to which they could all be deported.” 

Relentless and harsh persecution of 
Ukrainians continued after the death of 
Stalin, and it still continues now after the 
ouster of Khrushchev. The present leadership 
in the Kremlin is set on keeping the Soviet 
Russian Empire intact and unified. 

Briefly, the Kremlin rule in Ukraine can 
be deseribed as follows: 

Exploitation of Ukraine’s economic re- 
sources for the benefit of Moscow and its 
imperialistic ventures in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, 

Systematic deportation of Ukrainians to 
Central Asia, replacing them with Russian 
settlers for the purpose of augmenting the 
Russian element in Ukraine, 

Arrests and trials of “Ukrainian bourgeous 
nationalists” who in fact are Ukrainian 
patriots fighting for freedom of their coun- 


Terror and assassination of Ukrainians out- 
side Ukraine as demonstrated by the assas- 
sination of Dr. Lev R. Rebet, a noted 
Ukrainian and Stepan Bandara, head of the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(OUN) both of whom were slain by KOB 
agent Bogdan Stashynsky in Munich in 1957 
and 1959 respectively, 

Persecution of all religions in Ukraine de- 
spite the fact that Moscow claims that “re- 
ligious freedom” is assured to all citizens, 

Enforced Russification, aiming at the cul- 
tural and linguistic genocide of the Ukraini- 
an people. Recently a number of Ukrainian 
writers and literary critics, journalists and 
attorneys were arrested and sentenced by the 
communists courts in Ukraine for demanding 
equal rights for the Ukrainian language. 

Both the U.S. Congress and the President 
of the United States have expressed their 
concern over the captive non-Russian nations 
in the USSR by enacting the “Captive Nations 
Week Resolution.” 

The Ukrainian American communities in 
North Dakota will observe the forthcoming 
50th Anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 
and the 49th Anniversary of the Act of 
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Union in a fitting and solemn celebration. We 
believe that our fellow American citizens 
regardless of their ethnic or cultural back- 
grounds, should join us in marking this im- 
portant anniversary of the freedom of 
Ukraine. This will demonstrate to both the 
captive Ukrainians and their captors our 
unity and determination in upholding the 
cause of freedom everywhere. 

Therefore, since it is now over 70 years 
since Ukrainians came to our State and made 
a contribution to its development, we kindly 
request that you attend the ceremonies in 
the U.S. Congress in commemoration of this 
anniversary. This anniversary provides an ap- 
propriate occasion not only for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and American people but the whole 
free world to demonstrate their sympathy 
and understanding of the aspiration of the 
Ukrainian people. 

We extend our sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation for the favorable response in the 
past on this and other matters and we hope 
that you continue to accept our expression 
with meaningful understanding. 

Respectfully yours, 


Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President. 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, today as we 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence, we are re- 
minded as a people of the cherished right 
of free self-government for all mankind. 

The second half of the 20th century 
will be regarded by future historians as 
an era of increased recognition of this 
basic right of self-determination. 

Colonial bonds have been breaking. 
Since World War II more than 50 nations 
have achieved independence. But dur- 
ing the same period, other areas of our 
world have suffered the same fate as did 
the Ukraine in 1918, stified by the closed 
fist of Communist imperialism. 

A strong nationalistic people, the 
Ukrainians had the resources, the imag- 
ination, and the zeal to seek and obtain 
membership in the community of free 
nations. Despite repression of their lan- 
guage, their culture, their religion—even 
despite wide-scale genocide at the hands 
of their Russian masters, the Ukrain- 
8 5 spirit of independence endures even 

ay. 

Americans, as all free people, share 
with the Ukrainians a heritage of cour- 
age. We pray that courage will endure 
until the day when the Ukraine again 
enjoys the freedom it earned 50 years 
ago. 

Mrs, KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
salute a proud people—the Ukrainians 
who 50 years ago in the face of incredible 
difficulties proclaimed their national in- 
dependence. 

Having been under the rule of the Rus- 
sian czars for 250 years and under the 
Hapsburg monarchy for 150 years, the 
Ukrainians made a valiant attempt to 
establish independence with the over- 
throw of the czarist regime and the dis- 
solution of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. In spite of an attack on the Ukraine 
by the Red army, in spite of the Russian 
occupation of the capital city of Kiev, in 
spite of terrible bloodshed and oppres- 
sion, independence was proclaimed’ on 
January 22, 1918. With the aid of Ger- 
many, the Red army was cleared from the 
land and a concerted effort was made to 
establish a stable, constitutional, and in- 
dependent nation. 

But in less than 3 years the Red army 
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again was hammering at the door of the 
Ukraine, and by 1920 this nation again 
felt the weight of Russian oppression. 
Despite the loss of their independence, 
the individuality of the Ukrainian people 
and their cultural heritage have con- 
tinued to exist. Indeed, centuries of 
Ukrainian history tell us in the most 
emphatic way that even the worst kind 
of oppression will not bend or subdue this 
vibrant people. 

We therefore pause, Mr. Speaker, to 
salute the 50th anniversary of the 
Okrainian proclamation of independence. 
We pause to pray for the freedom of the 
45 million people in the largest captive 
non-Russian nation in not only the So- 
viet Union but in Eastern Europe. We 
pause to admire their continuing opposi- 
tion to Soviet Russian colonial domina- 
tion. We pause to remember the sacrifices 
of a people who have striven for over 
three centuries to obtain that which 
many of us take for granted—national 
independence and freedom. 

Mr. BOW. Our annual observance of 
the founding of the Republic of the 
Ukraine takes on added significance this 
year for we are celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary of that historic event. 

This is an occasion for both sorrow 
and rejoicing. We are sad as we con- 
template the brief span of months dur- 
ing which the people of the Ukraine en- 
joyed freedom and self-government be- 
fore they were defeated by the vastly 
superior military strength of the Rus- 
sian bolsheviks. Yet we rejoice in the 
knowledge that the spirit of freedom is 
still alive within the people of that en- 
slaved nation and the flame is kindled 
by the devotion of millions of people of 
Ukrainian descent, all around the world, 
who keep alive the hope that the Repub- 
lic will live again. 

I was pleased this year to note that 
the Canton Branch of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America con- 
ducted ceremonies observing the anni- 
versary, under the chairmanship of 
Wolodymyr Woloszcuk. Credit is due Mr. 
Woloszcuk for his service in this cause, 
and also the secretary of the Canton 
Committee, Wasyl Juskiw. Canton’s 
Mayor, Honorable Stanley Cmich, par- 
ticipated in the ceremony and issued a 
proclamation calling upon all citizens to 
participate in spirit if not in person in 
this tribute to a brave people so long 
denied the blessing of independence. 

Let this serve also to the people of 
America as a reminder that only 
through vigilance, understanding, and 
1 can our Republic remain 

ree. 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention’ once 
again to my resolution providing for 
official recognition of the national holi- 
days of each of the captive nations. I 
hope it may win favorable consideration 
in this Congress. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to have this opportunity to join with 
other Members in honoring the great 
Ukrainian people as they commemorate 
the 50th anniversary of Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day. > 

During most of modern times the 
Ukraine has been submerged in the huge 
land mass of the Russian state, and dur- 
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ing all that time autocratic czars and 
Communist tyrants have done their 
worst to uproot what we in the West 
regard as the finest national traits of the 
Ukrainian people: their desire for free- 
dom, their boundless love for their home- 
land, their undying yearning for political 
independence, and their readiness to 
sacrifice their all for the attainment of 
their national goals. Only once in their 
long subjection to alien rulers did they 
have the chance of attaining these 
goals. That was on January 22, 1918, 
after the czarist autocracy in Russia was 
overthrown in the preceding year, and 
Ukrainian leaders seized the occasion and 
proclaimed their independence. 

That memorable day is of great sig- 
nificance to the Ukrainian people. Un- 
happily, they were to enjoy freedom only 
for a brief period. By the end of its sec- 
ond year the Ukrainian state was under 
attack from its implacable foes, and the 
deadliest of these proved to be the Soviet 
Red army. Early in 1920 the Ukraine was 
treacherously attacked and overwhelmed. 
Soon it was incorporated into the Soviet 
Union and thenceforth the Ukrainian 
Republic became a mere memory. 

Today, the Ukraine is a province of the 
Soviet Union, although it is called a con- 
stituent republic. For 48 years these more 
than 40 million Ukrainians have been 
held down by the Soviets and denied their 
national independence. But the spirit of 
freedom and love of liberty remains 
vitally alive among these great and gal- 
lant people, and we sustain the fervent 
hope that some day they will attain their 
cherished goal. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, a few 
short months ago the Soviet Union cele- 
brated the 50th anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. There were parades, 
celebrations, and speeches, in commem- 
oration of the “10 days that shook the 
world.” 

January 22, 1968, is another 50th an- 
niversary, but it is an anniversary that 
the U.S.S.R. finds it expedient to forget. 
For on that day, 50 years ago, the people 
of the Ukraine declared their independ- 
ence, throwing off a yoke of oppression 
they had endured for hundreds of years. 
Before them loomed a glorious future, a 
future in which they would be free to 
till their rich black earth, to develop 
their own culture, and to build the po- 
litical institutions which would insure a 
free and ordered society. 

But this visition was not to attain 
reality. Before 3 full years had passed 
the Ukrainian National Republic had 
been extirpated by the Communists. It 
is instructive to read the history of the 
period, for the Ukraine was an early vic- 
tim of the tactics the Communists were 
to make all too familiar in our own day. 

Today the people of the Ukraine are 
prisoners in their own land. The vaunted 
cultural freedom of the Soviet Union 
exists for them, as it exists for any Soviet 
minority, only to the extent that it serves 
the purpose of the Soviet state and the 
Communist Party. The Ukraine is living 
proof that the Soviet Union, which ex- 
ploits nationalism in the far reaches of 
the world, is afraid of it in its own back- 


For the Politburo knows that the peo- 
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ple of the Ukraine will never bow to the 
Soviet yoke. It knows that Ukrainian 
peasants bitterly resisted the collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture in the 1930’s, and that 
as late as the early 1950’s there were 
Ukrainian guerrillas in the field against 
the Red army. We who enjoy freedom 
can only admire the spirit and tenacity 
that holds out against hopeless odds. Our 
hearts are with the Ukrainian people 
on this 50th anniversary of their short- 
lived freedom, 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, January 
23 marks the 50th anniversary of Ukrain- 
ian national independence. On that day 
in 1918 the Ukrainian nation broke the 
stranglehold of a Russian domination 
that had controlled their country for 
over 250 years. 

We, in our beloved America, observe 
this 50th anniversary of the Ukrainian 
rebirth as a sovereign nation because we 
are dedicated to the principle of self- 
determination under which all people 
and nations have the right to be self- 
governing and independent. This princi- 
ple is the foundation of our American 
political heritage. We cherish it as all 
freedom-loving people of the world cher- 
ish it, although many in other lands are 
still struggling for its application to their 
national life. 

All of us know the Ukrainian nation 
is neither free nor independent today. It 
is among those countries still struggling 
for the principles of self-determination. 
This anniversary commemorates a cru- 
cial turn in their struggle. It marks, first 
of all, the anniversary of the breakup 
of the Russian Czarist Empire and the 
long-awaited independence of Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Byelorussia, Poland, 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Turke- 
stan, Idel-Ural, and Cossackia, among 
other nations. It marks the fall of the 
Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman Empires 
and the rebirth of many other long sub- 
jugated nations. I have often referred to 
this period as the high point of Ameri- 
can prestige in world affairs, because so 
many of the newly independent nations 
framed their constitutions after the pat- 
tern and in the spirit of the founding 
documents of our own Nation. Ukraine 
was among them. Our heritage had be- 
come their guiding light. 

Soon—all too soon for the spirited na- 
tions of Eastern Europe—the yoke of 
ezarist autocrats was replaced by the 
iron harness of the Bolsheviks. Now an- 
other despotic force had entered the 
world arena: Marxist communism. As 
soon as the Communist tyranny had 
rooted itself in the Russian soil, it 
stretched out its insidious branches to 
strangle, and destroy, the national inde- 
pendence of Ukraine and all the other 
non-Russian nations which had estab- 
lished their national independence on 
the ruins of the Russian Czarist Empire. 
The historic period of 1917-18 witnessed 
the emergence—and suppression—of 
true freedom in Eastern Europe. 

The significance of the independence 
of the non-Russian nations as a basis for 
peace and tranquillity among nations, re- 
ceived little or no recognition from the 
leaders of the Western World. When the 
Russian bear again emerged, its newly 
independent neighbors appealed to the 
leaders of the Western World for support. 
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These appeals went unheeded. As a con- 
sequence, that heroic period of national 
independence ended in 1920, and in its 
place was established a new reign of im- 
perial terror under the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, 

It is a sad fact of history that the 
Western Powers failed to seize this op- 
portunity to destroy communism in its 
first bud when they did not support the 
rightful claims of the non-Russian na- 
tions to national independence. History 
also tells us that the Ukrainian nation, 
while lacking support from the free na- 
tions of the West, fought. tenaciously for 
3 inspiring years. Although the Rus- 
sian Communists finally suppressed the 
Ukrainians under the tight fist of an 
alien government, it never succeeded in 
breaking the glorious spirit or the desire 
of the Ukrainian people for full national 
independence and freedom. 

The story of the Ukrainian nation and 
the unending struggle of its freedom lov- 
ing people is little known to the people 
of the free world. I have heard eyewit- 
ness testimony of Communist tyranny 
against the Ukrainian people, including 
the manmade famine of 1932-33, which 
brought about the death of over 5 million 
Ukrainians. The Vinnitsia massacre of 
1937 involved the ruthless slaughter of 
almost 10,000 Ukrainian fighters for 
freedom. Heroically, the Ukrainian in- 
surgent army has struggled right up to 
our present era, struggled against the 
tyranny of the alien-imposed govern- 
ment. The Ukraine, a nation of close to 
40 million people, possessing tremendous 
natural resources in addition to being 
the granary of Europe, and indelibly 
linked to the culture of Western Europe, 
stands as an Achilles heel of the Russian 
satellite empire. 

With the outbreak of World War II. 
the Western World watched as the Ger- 
man Weirmacht marched to the gates 
of Moscow. With amazement—and total 
lack of understanding—the West saw 
Ukraine and Byelorussia submit without 
resistance to the Nazi advance. It was 
not until the war had ended that the 
truth was finally documented: The 
Ukrainians and their Byelorussian neigh- 
bors had been led to believe that the 
Nazis would liberate them from the 
tyranny of the Russian Communists, and 
that after the war they would resume 
their state of national independence. It 
was a hard blow to the Ukrainians that 
the Nazis were no better than their 
Russian occupiers. 

Despite the irony of events which have 
taken place upon Ukrainian soil during 
the past 50 years, the national spirit of 
the Ukrainian people burns brighter 
today than ever before in its entire his- 
tory. There is no force on earth capable 
of stopping the Ukrainian nation from 
acquiring its position among the nations 
of the world as an independent sovereign 
state. 

Unfortunately, Ukraine presents one of 
the most tragic cases in all of history; it 
is the struggle of a people for their na- 
tional sovereignty, acquiring it at great 
sacrifice, losing it only against over- 
whelming odds. It is the tragic story of 
failure, too, on the part of the advocates 


of democracy who withheld support of 
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Ukraine, prolonging the continued sacri- 
fices of the Ukrainian people seeking 
independence. 

Today, Ukraine is an outstanding 
leader of the captive nations desiring 
freedom from alien control. It is incum- 
bent upon those of us who know the 
reality and meaning of independence to 
push forward with a vigorous and positive 
program calculated to support the na- 
tional aspirations of Ukraine and all the 
enslaved nations of the world. 

There will be no peace worthy of the 
name until the Ukraine and all nations 
large and small can choose their own 
form of government, their own officials 
and determine their own destiny. May 
Ukraine soon regain its rightful place 
among the family nations in a world of 


peace. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr, Speaker, as we 
observe today the 50th anniversary of 
Ukraine’s independence which was for- 
mally declared on January 22, 1918, we 
are concerned both with the freedom of 
the bound and the bondage of the free. 

We are concerned because the valiant 
Ukrainian people, who for three all-too- 
brief years enjoyed their freedom, have 
since 1920 been bound by Soviet colonial- 
ist domination enduring cultura] repres- 
sion as well as economic tyranny. 

Ukraine is the largest captive non- 
Russian nation not only in the Soviet 
Union, but also in Eastern Europe. These 
freedom-loving people of the Ukraine 
have never accepted Soviet domination 
and have been fighting for the reestab- 
lishment of their independence by all 
means accessible to them since their 
enslavement. 

The Ukrainian tradition is rich in cul- 
ture, spirit, and patriotism. America, who 
fought so resolutely for her own inde- 
pendence, is most appreciative of 
Ukrainian aspirations for national ful- 
fillment. Consequently, we are bound by 


a moral obligation to seek by word and 


deed the freedom of those who cherish 
it just as we do and who are denied it by 
ignoble aggressors. 

The United States has always been 
the champion of freedom and self-de- 
termination, while the Soviet Union, on 
the other hand, professes to believe in 
wars of national liberation but refuses 
to liberate its own subject nationalities. 
Our country can draw increased devo- 
tion to the spirit of freedom from the 
eloquent example furnished by the 
Ukrainian people, which is symbolized in 
their independence day. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
the freedom-loving people throughout 
the world give special cognizance to the 
plight of the Ukrainian people on the 
day which commemorates the 50th an- 
niversary of the declaration of their in- 
dependence. Although their cherished 
national freedom lasted for only a scant 
3 years before they were subjected to 
Communist oppression, the flame of free- 
dom has never been extinguished from 
their hearts and souls, and because they 
have never bowed down to the yoke of 
communism, they are justly deserving 
not only of our respect and admiration, 
but of any form of assistance we can 
give to them. ? 

Americans have great compassion for 
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the inhabitants of all captive nations, 
which has resulted in our present in- 
volvement in a great struggle in Vietnam 
to restrict the advancement of Commu- 
nist suppression of smaller, defenseless 
nations. 

It is a pleasure for me to join with my 
colleagues in observance of the declara- 
tion of independence by Ukraine on 
January 22, 1918. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, while 
hailing the courage and fortitude of the 
people of the Ukraine on the 50th anni- 
versary of their independence, I believe 
that we should place the events of 50 
paes ago in a broad historical perspec- 

ve. 

After the fall of the Russian czars, 
many non-Russian nationalities adopted 
principles of self-determination and de- 
clared their independence. Yet each of 
them subsequently has lost their freedom. 
In 1920, the people of the Ukraine fought 
a courageous war and actually won inde- 
pendence for themselves. The Soviet 
Government recognized the freedom of 
the Ukraine. At the same time, however, 
Lenin and Trotsky sent terrorists and 
agitators across the borders they had 
sworn to respect and, when this subver- 
sion did not bring down the legitimate 
government, they launched an armed ag- 
gression. Thus, the Ukraine was the first 
of the many nations who have had to 
endure the weight of cultural repression, 
political destruction, and economic 
tryanny of a Communist system imposed 
by force. 

This may be history in the case of the 
Ukraine, but it is a current bloody reality 
in other parts of the world at this mo- 
ment, The leaders of the Communist bloc, 
no matter what their very real internal 
differences may be, are united on a course 
of encouraging and assisting local up- 
risings in the world under the guise of 
liberating people from repressive gov- 
ernments. Yet, they have steadfastly re- 
fused to recognize self-determination for 
their own subject nationalities. 

The continued determination of the 
Ukrainian people to escape from foreign 
domination forces us to carefully evalu- 
ate the following question in terms of 
today’s headlines. How different might 
the world be today if the free nations of 
the world had banded together in 1920 to 
support the young and hard-pressed 
Government of the Ukraine against 
Communist expansionism? 

Mr. NELSEN, Mr. Speaker, as in pre- 
vious years, I am happy to join with col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle in call- 
ing attention to the 50th anniversary of 
the proclamation of independence of the 
Ukrainian National Republic. The gov- 
ernment created in Kiev, the capital of 
the Ukraine, on January 22, 1918, was 
destined to be short-lived due to its 
forcible overthrow by the Soviet Union. 
From 1921 on, this largest captive non- 
Russian nation in Eastern Europe, some 
45 million people, has been dominated by 
the U.S.S.R. 

But the free spirit and love of liberty 
which led the bold Ukrainians to form 
their own government is not dead. People 
the world over join in marking the anni- 
versary of Ukrainian independence. In 
my own State of Minnesota, Ukrainian- 
Americans commemorated this highly re- 
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garded anniversary with solemn prayer 
and a special program. Free men are 
proud to support the undying struggle of 
the Ukrainian people for their freedom 
and independence. We take this occasion 
once again to assure our friends behind 
the Iron Curtain of our genuine commit- 
ment to national self-determination and 
to the cause of individual liberty. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, each year at 
this time many of us here join in saluting 
the valiant people of the subjugated 
Ukraine—but there is special significance 
this year as it marks a full half century 
since the Ukranians won their brief- 
lived independence. 

January 22, 1918, was a day of great 
joy for the Ukraine as its people proudly 
celebrated the attainment of an inde- 
pendence which their forebears had 
sought for 250 years. Scarcely 730 days 
later, however, that freedom was 
wrenched from the Ukranians by a Soviet 
Government dedicated to ruling the 
world with ruthless and godless com- 
munism. 

Colonization, U.S. S. R. style, has since 
dominated the 45 million people of what 
had been the largest non-Russian nation 
in Eastern Europe. Through religious 
persecution, economic exploitation, geno- 
cide, and the omnipresent iron hand of 
despotic militarism, the Ukranians have 
been subjugated throughout most of the 
existence of the Soviet Union. 

What has happened to these people 
and those of the other captive nations of 
Russia and her satellites stands as a con- 
stant reminder of the need for free na- 
tions everywhere to remain on the alert 
to defend their very existence from the 
threat of the sword and hammer. Never 
can we afford to let down our guard nor 
cease to dedicate ourselves to the objec- 
tive of peace and freedom for the people 
of the Ukraine and other oppressed na- 
tions of the world. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am priv- 
ileged to join with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop and Mr. FUL- 
TON] and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DERWINSKI] in marking the 50th 
anniversary of the proclamation of in- 
dependence of the Ukranian National 
Republic. It is particularly fitting that 
we raise our voices on this occasion, since 
the 45 million captive people of that non- 
Russian nation are not allowed to speak 
for themselves. It is up to us, who enjoy 
the fruits of freedom, to speak for them. 

We can have nothing but admiration 
for the Ukrainian people, who have 
fought against Soviet Russian colonialist 
domination for nearly 50 years. They 
have never accepted Soviet domination, 
and during these days of frequent talk 
about building bridges to the Commu- 
nists, we should not accept that domina- 
tion either. 

No greater illusion and eventual harm 
can we suffer than to believe that eased 
tensions and so-called peaceful relations 
with Moscow can be served by ignoring 
the truths surrounding Ukraine and the 
many other captive non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R. In this International Hu- 
man Rights Year we have a definite re- 
sponsibility in calling world attention to 
the crass denial of human rights in the 
U.S.S.R. 

It is a pleasure to join with my many 
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Ukrainian friends in paying tribute to 
the will of the Ukrainian people and 
their desire for freedom. We must pledge 
our full support in the efforts to achieve 
that goal. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, it is an honor 
to join in the observance of the 50th an- 
niversary of Ukraine’s independence, 
which was formally declared on January 
22, 1918. 

The Ukraine is the largest captive 
non-Russian nation not only in the So- 
viet Union but also in Eastern Europe. 
An understanding of and friendship 
with its 45 million people are of vital in- 
terest to the United States. As believers 
in the principles of the American Revo- 
lution and the historic American tradi- 
tion we cannot but admire a people who 
have fought against Soviet Russian 
colonialist domination for half a 
century. 

The Ukrainian people have suffered 
greatly from the aggression of the So- 
viet Union. They have also during the 
past centuries been neglected by the 
non-Russian world. From the time when 
they became entangled with the Empire 
of Moscow by the Treaty of Pereyaslav 
in 1654, Moscow has resorted to all pos- 
sible measures to deny their national 
existence. 

Today, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, as one of the Union Republics 
of the USSR, is a charter member of 
the United Nations, but is not allowed to 
enter into direct relations with any of 
the free nations of the world. It still re- 
mains, in the opinion of the masters of 
the Kremlin, raw material to be re- 
modeled and shaped to fit their fancy, 
without regard to the principles of 
democracy or the wishes of the people. 

It is fitting that on this observance 
that we recall the early history of this 
great nation. Since the mid-17th cen- 
tury, the Ukraine was submerged and 
almost lost in the czarist Russian em- 
pire. During all that time, the Russians 
did their utmost to blot out and eradi- 
cate the Ukrainian national traits, and 
make them Russians. But their efforts 
were of no avail, for these brave Ukrain- 
ians clung to their national traditions 
and ideals. Toward the end of the First 
World War, when the Russian czar was 
overthrown by the Revolution of 1917, 
the Ukrainians felt free and their lead- 
ers proclaimed their independence. Thus 
the Ukrainian National Republic came 
into existence. 

Unhappily, the new state was under 
severe handicaps at the very beginning 
of life. It was weak and in dire need 
of help. But there was no one to extend 
it. The war-torn nation was in ruins, 
and the fertile Ukraine was a wasteland. 
Most of its inhabitants were uprooted 
from their homes, and the normal course 
of life disrupted. Thus the Government 
of the Republic was faced with greaf 
difficulties, and even more serious was 
the threat from the Communist gov- 
ernment in the Kremlin. Before the 
Ukrainian Government had any chance 
to bring some order out of the existing 
chaos, the nation was attacked by the 
Red army and overrun in early 1920. The 
Republic was brutally extinguished and 
was absorbed into the U.S. S. R. 
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Since then the Ukrainians have suf- 
fered much under the Soviet regime, 
much more than their forebearers under 
the czars. For decades the country was 
effectively sealed off from the outside 
world, and it was almost impossible to 
know the sad lot of the Ukrainian people. 

We know they survived the Soviet 
Union’s iron age somehow, although 
many millions lost their lives. Today 
their lot is reported to be somewhat bet- 
ter, but they still fight for their freedom 
and independence. On the observance of 
the Independence Day of the Ukraine, 
I wish them ultimate success in their 
struggle for freedom and self-govern- 
ment. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Ukrainian 
Independence Day, January 22, is an 
occasion on which all Americans and all 
men everywhere should commit them- 
selves to deep refiection on the beauty 
and bounty of national freedom and 
independence. 

How humble we Americans, who have 
enjoyed almost 200 years of unchal- 
lenged and undisturbed independence, 
ne feel in considering the Ukrainian 
plight. i 

The Soviet Revolution of 1917, leading 
to the overthrow of the czarist regime of 
Russia, made it possible for the Ukrain- 
ian people to establish their independ- 
ence. On January 22, 1918, after more 
than two centuries of foreign subjuga- 
tion, the Ukrainians were able to declare 
their land a free and separate republic. 

Sadly, the declaration of independence 
did not mean maintenance of independ- 
ence for the Ukrainian people. While 
natural disasters ravaged their country’s 
terrain, political disaster struck their 
government as foreign foes—especially 
Communist Russia—became more and 
more aggressive. Early in 1920, the Soviet 
Army forcefully entered Ukrainian terri- 
tory and the Ukrainian Republic ceased 
to exist. 

Today, the Ukraine is considered a part 
of the Soviet Union geographically and 
politically, but psychologically and na- 
tionalistically, the Republic of Ukraine 
still lives. In the hearts of these brave 
people independence continues to live, 
providing an example of national spirit 
and pride to freemen everywhere. 

I wish to salute the courage and 
patience of the people of the Ukraine. I 
pray that their cherished hopes of today 
will be the promises of tomorrow. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in commemorating the 50th anniversary 
of Ukraine’s independence, Ukrainians 
throughout the world will observe their 
greatest holiday. Unfortunately, those in 
the Ukraine will only observe it in 
secrecy. 

In this free country, there is a particu- 
lar significance on this anniversary. It 
reminds us-that there are people in this 
world who cherish freedom and peace, 
just as we do, and who do not cease to 
fight for it. 

We of the free nations must hold out 
our hands to these people who do not 
share with us the light of freedom. For 
several centuries the Ukrainian people 
bravely, defended their country. During 
this long period there arose a spirit of 
determination. and dedication. to con- 
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tinue their struggle in quest of freedom. 
This spirit, so evident in the Ukraine, is 
probably the free world’s most effective 
weapon in our continuing fight against 
the powerful forces of communism. 

Today, the Ukrainians continue to 
cherish the memories of the short period 
of freedom they once knew. Their dedi- 
cation cannot be ignored as their spirit 
lives on. 

My hope and prayers go out to these 
people, and I look forward to the day 
when they can be free and independent 
to pursue their God-given right to live 
without fear of oppression. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to join the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] in 
commemorating today the 50th anniver- 
sary of Ukrainian independence. 

Today, while we are preoccupied with 
a struggle being waged by South Viet- 
namese and U.S. forces in the jungles 
and rice paddies and cities of Vietnam, 
we pause to remember the fate of an- 
other people—who also struggled, who 
lost, but who have not given up hope. 
January 22 was the 50th anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence, an independ- 
ence proclaimed in 1918, only to be lost 
again in 1920. 

The people of the Ukraine suffered as 
a divided nation under the role of Rus- 
sian czars for over 300 years. When the 
czarist regime crumbled during 1917, the 
long-awaited opportunity for independ- 
ence came. A group of Ukrainian patriots 
declared their intention to seek inde- 
pendence in December 1917, and declared 
it achieved on January 22, 1918. The 
newly independent Ukraine was a war- 
torn country and the preservation of in- 
dependence was to prove impossible. The 
Red army invaded the Ukraine in the 
spring of 1920. In 1923, the Ukraine was 
forcibly made a constituent republic of 
the Soviet Union, making the Ukrainians 
among the first victims of a new im- 
perialism, through which the Soviet 
Union has now become the world’s great- 
est colonial power. 

The Ukraine experienced no respite 
during World War II. Its land again 
became a battlefield for the contending 
forces of East and West. The Soviets 
withdrew only to be replaced by other 
cruel masters—the Nazis. Following 
World War I, Soviet authority was reas- 
serted, and tightened. Cruelest of ironies, 
the Ukrainians, on Soviet insistence, were 
given a delegation to the United Nations. 
But this delegation is a sham. The facade 
of independence cannot disguise the ugly 
fact of subservience. 

With a population of more than 45 mil- 
lion, the Ukraine has a territory which 
exceeds in area that of several Western 
European nations combined. Rich in 
human and material resources, the 
Ukraine’s history and culture are more 
than a thousand years old. In an era 
which has seen the rise of many new na- 
tions, some of them throwing off colonial 
bonds after long periods of subjugation, 
is it not a singular injustice that the 
Ukrainians, along with their neighbors 
in Eastern Europe, continue to be subject 
to exploitation by the worst colonial sys- 
tem of modern times? 

Today, as we fight in Southeast Asia on 
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behalf of a.small, brave people striving to 
maintain its freedom and independence, 
let us not forget that there are many 
areas of the world where the cause of 
liberty has yet to prevail, and that we 
must not relax our vigilance or abandon 
our struggle until that cause has pre- 
vailed. 

Mr. Speaker, how can we best observe 
and commemorate Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day? I recommend that we in Con- 
gress, first, set up a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations; second, reject the 
President’s hope to subsidize the Soviet 
Union and East European dictatorships 
through trade concessions; third, hold 
a full congressional debate on U.S. 
U.S.S.R. policies; and, fourth, use every 
means available, including the Voice of 
America, to expose the fraudulent Rus- 
sian Bolshevik revolution, which the Rus- 
sians are continuing to use this year in a 
massive propaganda drive, 

Throughout this year, Mr. Speaker, 
there will be commemorative events to 
cover the proclamation of independence 
of many nations that have been forcibly 
captivated by the Soviet Union. I am very 
pleased to note the interest of the Mem- 
bers of the House in today’s commemo- 
rative events since it signifies the grow- 
ing awareness of true conditions within 
the Soviet Union and further recognizes 
that the dictators in the Kremlin, for 
that matter, cannot be peaceful law abid- 
ing statesmen due to the fundamental 
falsehood of the Communist philosophy. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, on this, 
the 50th anniversary of the Ukraine’s 
independence, I rise to join my col- 
leagues in assuring this captive people 
that they are not forgotten. 

The Ukrainian revolution of 1918, in 
contrast to the Russian revolution, with 
which it coincided chronologically, 
paralleled the ideals and spirit of the 
American Revolution of 1776. Its laud- 
able goal was a free and independent 
democratic state for the Ukrainian peo- 
ple, heretofore enslaved by czarist Rus- 
sia. 

Unfortunately, the freedom-loving 
Ukrainians enjoyed only 3 years of in- 
dependence before they were compelled 
to exchange one totalitarian master for 
another. The tyrannical power of Red 
Russia fell heavily on the Ukraine and 
through armed force and infiltration, re- 
conquered the Ukraine and subjugated 
the people. Their churches were de- 
stroyed, their religious leaders murdered, 
and their language usurped by an alien 
tongue. Despite this persecution, the fire 
of liberty continues to flicker today 
within the confines of an all-pervasive 
Communist system. On this auspicious 
anniversary, I express the hope and 
prayer that these brave people may 
someday be able to fully exercise their 
love for freedom and their respect for 
the inherent dignity of man. 

The Ukrainian people, wherever they 
have ventured, have brought great credit 
to their heritage. In the United States 
they have been noted for their industry, 
ingenuity, and tenacity for hard work 
in many vocations. These people of solid 
character have contributed their full 
measure to the building of our free and 
democratic institutions, and have exem- 
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plified the courage and stamina that 
have enabled their kinfolk in the 
Ukraine to remain unbowed and uncon- 
quered under their cruel yoke. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to offer expressions of our deep 
friendship and kinship with the captive 
nation of the Ukraine on the 50th anni- 
versary of Ukrainian independence. 

Today, I wish to pay tribute to those 
45 million captive people and to those 
Ukrainian sons and daughters who have 
come to our shores and made such worthy 
contributions to our culture and heritage, 
The Ukrainian independence and free- 
dom were short lived, but commemo- 
rating this day serves as a brilliant re- 
minder that the candle of freedom burns 
as brightly now, despite long years of 
tyranny, as it did in 1918. No tyranny 
can extinguish the desire for liberty that 
dwells within the heart. Ukrainians 
everywhere have retained their strong 
national feelings and they live and work 
in accordance with their heritage. One 
strong feeling has been uppermost in 
their minds and action—resistance to 
Soviet domination. Let us now reaffirm 
our own dedication to the freedom of all 
men and reassure the Ukrainian people, 
as well as all others who are held captive, 
that we have not forgotten, nor will we 
ever forget, that we do not consider their 
oppression and enslavement as final. 

We know that the Ukraine has con- 
tinued its internal battle for independ- 
ence and we should not falter now, but 
should intensify our efforts to bring hope 
to those oppressed people behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


I speak with great personal feeling, as 
one of Ukrainian descent and, therefore, 
it gives me renewed strength to fight the 
cause of these depressed people, who 
have suffered untold hardships through- 
out these many years. 

If we all join together in the effort and 
if the nations of the free world continue 
their support, some day the Ukraine and 
other captive nations will once again en- 
joy freedom, independence, and self-gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend our colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania, the Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
for setting aside this time today to pay 
tribute to the liberty-loving nation of 
Ukraine, This is the 50th anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence and the world 
admires its constant fight to regain its 
self-government and liberty which it has 
fought for so valiantly over the centuries. 

The year 1917 brought great nage ree 
and joy to millions of 
the hope that victory had finally —— 
won and that freedom would perma- 
nently be had for these long generations 
battling for independence. Unfortunate- 
ly, one of its oldtime neighbors and 
enemies terminated this dream of self- 
government and today we find Ukraine 
under the tyrannical domination of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Ukraine lies on the shores of the Black 
Sea and extends from the Carpathian 
Mountains to the Donets Basin and 
Kryvy Rih and Don River. This area com- 
prises the richest and most productive 
soil in the world. Unlimited coal and iron 
deposits are in this section. By reason of 
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the unlimited wealth in nature’s soil and 
mineral deposits the powerful tyrants in 
history have sought to control Ukraine. 
It is the earnest hope of the people 
throughout the world that a nation which 
has fought for centuries for liberty will 
some day be rewarded with self-govern- 
ment and permanent peace. 

When the Soviet Communists first in- 
vaded Ukrainia after World War I, they 
were as much interested in plundering 
the peasants to secure grain and food as 
they were in capturing the country. The 
peasants resisted and the leaders of the 
nation fought to the bitter end to main- 
tain their independence. After heroic 
resistance by the Ukrainian people in 
1930 came the Soviet order for compul- 
sory collectivism, organization of all the 
land and products of the nation. Natu- 
rally this aroused tremendous opposition. 
In many places the Ukrainian people 
killed their cattle rather than turn them 
over and the general revolt against the 
Soviet tyrants was rampant among the 
farmers of the nation. 

In 1931 and 1932, Stalin and his hench- 
men inflicted their man-made tyranny 
which caused starvation to millions and 
sent others into Soviet prison and labor 
camps. The story of Ukrainia since that 
time has been sad and sorrowful but to 
the everlasting credit of Ukrainians 
throughout the world, their spirit and 
desires for freedom and independence 
still survives with the same intensity that 
it has back through the centuries. With 
the aid of free nations and the fact that 
millions throughout the world are rapidly 
learning the true facts about atheistic 
communism and its leaders, it is our hope 
that the day is not too far distant when 
internal rebellion behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, with the aid of freedom-loving peo- 
ple on the outside, will bring independ- 
ence to the Ukrainian people and other 
satellite countries now under the Soviet 


‘anny. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored to join my colleagues today and 
help commemorate the 50th anniversary 
of the declaration of Ukraine independ- 
ence. 

This commemoration is not only ob- 
served in America, because the uncon- 
querable spirit of the Ukrainian people 
is admired by all nations that love free- 
dom and hate tyranny. 

Since January 22, 1918, when Ukraine 
formally declared its independence from 
despotism, its 45 million people have 
lived with the hope that liberty will be 
regained. 

It is hard for people who cherish free- 
dom to live under any kind of tyranny, 
whether it is communism, fascism, or 
any other form of dictatorship. In some 
hearts, hope turns to despair, and in 
some, courage to fear. 

But, Mr. Speaker, my hope remains 
strong. I know that some day, the people 
of Ukraine will be free again and enjoy 
the liberties they have been denied all 
these dark and unhappy years. I find 
great solace knowing that no dictator- 
ship endures, because it is based on force, 
violence and injustice, 

The moving slogan of the Ukrainian 
insurgent army helped inspire its mem- 
bers to fight—and often die—for life’s 
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greatest cause: “Freedom to individuals; 
freedom to nations.” 

That slogan, Mr. Speaker, will con- 
tinue to inspire the brave people of 
Ukraine until freedom is not merely a 
hope, but a joyful reality. And because 
of their sacrifices, few nations have de- 
served freedom more. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 50th anniversary of the 
Ukrainian people’s declaration of inde- 
pendence. 

As we commemorate this occasion, we 
necessarily have mixed emotions—pride 
for the spirit of nationalism with which 
these patriots issued their proclamation; 
admiration for the dedication to the 
to the principle of self-determination 
which prompted their action; compas- 
sion for the courageous struggle they 
maintained against the Soviets, who were 
determined to crush their independence; 
and finally, sympathy, because their de- 
fense was not strong enough to prevent a 
Soviet victory after 3 years of resistance. 

Today, in an atmosphere of severe op- 
pression, their dream of independence 
still lingers; and, with a feeling of kin- 
ship for all peoples dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of self-determination, we must re- 
affirm our sincere hope that for the 
Ukrainians, freedom may soon be a way 
of life, not just a distant dream. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, a half cen- 
tury ago today the people of Ukraine 
asserted their right to independence and 
self-determination by casting off the 
chains that bound them under czarist 
Russian domination. The flame of free- 
dom flickered brightly for but 2 years 
before it was brutally crushed out by 
force of Soviet arms. 

Yet, despite the efforts of successive 
Kremlin leaders from Lenin to Brezhnev 
and Kosygin, the yearning of the Ukrain- 
ian people for freedom remains strong. 
The cruel subjugation of the country and 
its people, the exploitation of its re- 
sources, the continuing attempts to de- 
stroy Ukrainian culture and language 
stand as grim testimony to the utter 
moral emptiness of the Soviet Commu- 
nist system, 

Ukraine, gained by conquest, kept by 
force, wholly under Soviet Russia's 
thumb politically, economically, and 
militarily, daily mocks the world with 
its standing as a member nation of the 
United Nations. There is no option left 
its people to pursue their own destiny, 
no wavering from the line laid down by 
the Kremlin masters. It is in every way 
held captive by its Soviet conquerors. 

We, as Americans, Mr. Speaker, 
steeped in traditions of liberty and inde- 
pendence cannot and must not forget 
the courageous Ukrainian people who, so 
long in harsh bondage, still long for the 
freedom that is their birthright as men. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the 50th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Ukraine. The overthrow of 
the czarist regime led to the first brief 
period of independence in modern times 
for the Ukrainian people, when they 
established a republic of their own in 
1918. Sadly disrupted by the ravages of 
war, and before they had even an oppor- 
tunity to rebuild the economy, the 
Ukrainians were overrun early in 1920 
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by the Soviet Army and have been under 
Soviet dictatorship ever since. 

The people of this captive nation, in 
the ways available to them, still oppose 
and resist their domination. Their desire 
for freedom is as strong as ever. On this 
occasion of the 50th anniversary of their 
independence, it is fitting that we join 
with them in hoping they will soon win 
their goal of freedom and achieve their 
aspiration to live in peace. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, the strong- 
est “ism” in the world today is national- 
ism. It is resilient, it is enduring, and it is, 
more often than not, prevailing. It must 
never be underestimated. 

This week, Congress again focuses on 
the Ukraine as we mark the 50th an- 
niversary of the proclamation of the 
Ukrainian National Republic. We ac- 
knowledge the determination of Ukrain- 
ian patriots for genuine self-determina- 
tion for the Ukraine. 

The Ukrainians, as much as any cap- 
tive peoples, have maintained their lan- 
guage, their culture, and their national 
spirit. They have done so against the 
heavy odds of centuries of Russian dom- 
ination. 

The Ukraine is not a pseudo nation. It 
has existed as a distinct society for 
hundreds of years. In 1918, a republic 
was proclaimed, only to fall 2 years later 
to superior Russian Communist military 
forces. 

The tides of national independence are 
rising in Eastern Europe, make hazard- 
ous any prediction of tranquillity and 
stability. 

There are those who do not want the 
discomfort of thinking about the con- 
sequences of these trends. Well, this is 
an uncomfortable world. There are some, 
fortunately, who will not be embarrassed 
out of thinking about what others call 
ethnic and hyphenated American inter- 
ests. They will not be embarrassed be- 
cause these are, or should be, American 
interests. 

We, as Americans, should not turn our 
backs on humanity’s restless craving for 
the blessings of life. And for freedom. 

Moreover, we should not romanticize 
the state of the world. While welcoming 
whatever trends appear in the Soviet 
Union, we must remember the dark side 
of its nature. 

I am pleased, therefore, to join my 
colleagues in observing this 50th anni- 
versary of Ukrainian Independence Day. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a half a century ago a nation of 
freedom loving people fulfilled a dream 
of long standing by declaring their na- 
tional independence. 

For centuries the Ukrainian people 
had been ruled by other principalities 
and foreign nations. Their land had been 
ravaged and attempts had been made to 
destroy their culture and to extinguish 
that fire of freedom which burns in every 
man. But on January 22, 1918, the 
Ukrainian Central Rada demonstrated 
in a dramatic gesture that this fire can- 
not be quenched when it proclaimed the 
Ukraine a sovereign nation, the Ukrain- 
ian National Republic. 

Even though within 2 years the 
Ukraine had once again been engulfed by 
& new and even more oppressive Russia, 
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that flame still burns in the hearts of 
those enslaved in that brave country. 

It is fitting indeed that the year of 
the 50th anniversary of Ukrainian in- 
dependence should also be International 
Human Rights Year. The struggle of 
countries such as the Ukraine impresses 
more deeply on our minds the meaning 
of self-determination and freedom. It is 
only when we are mindful that others 
are denied this freedom that we realize 
how truly blessed we are in this great 
Nation. 

In this year dedicated to Human 
Rights, let us pray and work even more 
fervently toward the day when all men 
can share in the dignity and pride that 
only liberty can bring. And on this day 
let us dwell on the memory of the sacri- 
fice and courage demonstrated by the 
citizens of the Ukraine. 

Mr. ADAIR., Mr. Speaker, today is the 
50th anniversary of the ill-fated 
Ukraine’s independence. It is of interest 
to note that it is also the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Bolshevik revolution this 
year. 

One can say that very little has 
changed except the actors. Neither the 
Russian people nor the Ukrainian people 
got freedom in 1918. In each case they 
exchanged the rather mild, by today’s 
standards, autocratic yoke of the czarist 
government for the heavy-handed and 
bloody dictatorship of the Communists. 
Those who had revolted for land, bread, 
and peace received very little of each. 

However, the desire of the Ukrainian 
people for independence remained un- 
shaken during the worst years of Stalin. 
Not long after the invasion by Hitler’s 
Germany, the Ukrainian insurgents rose 
again. After seeing the Nazis in action, 
they turned their guns on both the Nazis 
and the Red secret police formations sent 
to quell them. They fought on, largely 
unknown to the West, from then until 
about 1950. Finally, overwhelming force 
drove them from military guerrilla ac- 
tivity to passive resistance and sabotage. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
Ukrainian love for freedom has abated 
one whit in recent years, in spite of heavy 
Soviet oppression. Perhaps then it is no 
mere coincidence that a former Red gen- 
eral with the good Ukrainian name of 
Grigorenko, stood bravely outside the 
courtroom in Moscow recently at the 
trial of the four writers and defied the 
KGB—secret police—authorities in the 
name of freedom of expression. 

Therefore, I am happy to join in a 
salute to those who love freedom behind 
the Iron Curtain everywhere and who do 
so at no small risk to themselves. Let this 
bond between the people of America and 
those people of captive nations grow 
stronger. 

Mr. DULSKTI. Mr. Speaker, on this 50th 
anniversary of the independence of 
Ukraine there is an opportunity for all 
of us to reflect once again upon these 
brave people who have opposed and re- 

Russian domination for these 
many years. 

The Ukrainian nation became inde- 
pendent and formed its own state on 
January 22, 1918. But in less than 3 years, 
Ukraine became one of the first victims 
of Soviet Russian conquest. 
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The Ukraine is the largest captive non- 
Russian nation in all of Eastern Europe, 
not just within the Soviet Union. 

It is vitally important for us in the 
United States to recognize and under- 
stand fully the plight of this Ukrainian 
nation of 45 million people. We must 
understand this reality within the So- 
viet Union for our own national interest 
and long term security. 

No greater illusion and eventual harm 
can we suffer than to believe that eased 
tensions and “peaceful” relations with 
the Soviet can be served by ignoring the 
truths surrounding the Ukraine and the 
many other captive non-Russian na- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. 

What better time than during this In- 
ternational Human Rights Year can we 
emphasize in every way possible the crass 
denial of human rights in the Soviet 
Union? 

More than a year ago, I again intro- 
duced a resolution in the House, calling 
for the creation of a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations. To date, the Com- 
mittee on Rules has not called hearings 
on this proposal. 

This is indeed regrettable because we 
have lost all these months in which the 
special committee could have become an 
active and authoritative voice on im- 
periocolonialism within the Soviet Union. 

Iam again urging the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules to schedule early 
hearings on this resolution. 

I also renew my support for the issu- 
ance of a series of commemorative post- 
age stamps honoring national heroes of 
freedom. I would sincerely hope that the 
first such stamp would honor that great 
warrior and patriot, Taras Shevchenko. 

On this mid-century anniversary of the 
independence of the Ukraine, we in the 
United States pledge again our sincere 
friendship for the Ukrainian people in 
their struggle for true independence and 
freedom. 

We support their drive for a free and 
independent nation, and we pray that 
3 of realization may be soon at 
hand. 

With permission, I include as part of 
my remarks, a study of Communist eco- 
nomic systems by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
president of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, Inc.: 

COMMUNIST Economic SYSTEMS 
(By Dr: Lev E. Dobriansky) 

Strictly speaking, no Communist economic 
system with an industrial base exists any- 
where in the world. Although the term Com- 
munist is generally and uncritically used as 
& point of political reference, it has no com- 
prehensive objective application in the field 
of economics, The economies of the U.S.S.R., 
of mainland China, of the so-called satellites 
in central Europe, of Yugoslavia, and of other 
areas claim to be socialist and are ostensibly 
in the process of creating the foundations 
for a Communist society. In fact, they are 
not even socialist in the traditional, demo- 
cratic meaning of the term, A precise defi- 
nition of these economies underscores the 
concept of economic totalitarianism with a 
primary orientation toward global imperioco- 
lonialism in the more powerful states. 

In the vast totalitarian empire, the most 
formidable economic power is centered in 
the U.S.S.R. and is the very foundation of 
the totalitarian. dominium, Any essential 

in this economic power, or even more, 
its destruction, would spell the collapse of 
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the empire, for, in a fundamental sense, all 
other parts of that empire ultimately de- 
pend for their collective and individual 
survival on this power base. Ideological 
scuffies and rifts cannot conceal this reality. 

Common Characteristics. A systematic 
analysis of these totalitarian economies must 
rest on recognition of several prominent facts 
pertinent to all of them. One is the increas- 
ing amount of data released by the totali- 
tarian governments concerning almost every 
sphere of their economies. There have been 
notable differences, and the material, both 
statistical and empirical, still falls quite 
short of acceptable standards of economic 
reporting. But since the mid-1950s, and par- 
ticularly from the U.S.S.R., the annual re- 
leases of economic data that have appeared 
contrast sharply with the dearth of informa- 
tion that characterized previous periods. 
Analysis of these data results in deeper 
understanding of the workings and prob- 
lems of these economies, in a steadily grow- 
ing capacity for checking the accuracy of 

totalitarian economic claims, and in the 
easier confirmation of conclusions reached 
by independent critical research, Some of the 
disadvantages of relying on such controlled 
data, however, are a proneness to accept 
statistical material as definitive of the 
progress achieved by these economies, and in- 
dulgence in economic generalizations formed 
in a void of political and cold war contexts. 

Second, to appreciate the nature and 
functions of these economies, it is imperative 
to maintain a constant long-range view of 
their developments, one that balances the 
transiency of short-run movements and all 
the unfounded optimism or pessimism asso- 
ciated with them. The long-range view neces- 
sarily encompasses an institutional analysis 
of the structure, character, basic operations, 
and paramount tendencies of these systems. 
All too often a pragmatic shift in economic 
policy or an economic reversal in these econ- 
omies is mistaken for a major structural 
or institutional change. 

The third prominent fact about the totali- 
tarian systems is their basic concept of the 
meaning of political economy. In all cases 
heavy ingressions of political motivation, 
control, and objective color the performances 
of these systems. Although distinctions must 
be drawn in abstract analysis between polit- 
ical and economic components, in opera- 
tional analyses (holistic and concrete treat- 
ments taking all determining factors into 
account) it is extremely difficult to separate 
these forces. From the viewpoint of the Red 
totalitarian conspiracy, the economy itself 
is an institutional means for the accomplish- 
ment of the global objective. The totalitarian 
character of these economies is derived from 
this fundamental fact. Socialization, for 
example, has for them come to be an essential 
instrument of political control rather than 
an agency for socioeconomic betterment. To 
designate these economies as examples of 
“state capitalism” (a self-contradictory 
term) would indicate a complete misunder- 
standing of the philosophy and nature of 
capitalism itself. 

False Comparison with Free World Econ- 
omies. Finally, these guiding facts lead to 
a point of the utmost importance, namely, 
the need to avoid false comparisons between 
the so-called Communist economies and 
those in the free world. For instance, the 
economy of the U.S.S.R. is by character and 
composition different from that of the U.S, 
The former is an empire-state, the latter a 
nation-state economy. In addition, compari- 
sons on the bases of production and growth 
rates can be most misleading if they are not 
properly qualified by determining considera- 
tions of structural economic change and the 
product-mix of the compared economies. 
Relevant questions of quality, precision, and 
ordered specification complicate such com- 
parisons to the point of practically worthless 
speculation. 
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THE EMPIRE-STATE ECONOMY OF THE U.S.S.R. 


One of the gravest errors with regard to the 
U.S.S.R. has been to conceive it as nation, 
nation-state, or homogeneous country. This 
common error flouts both the history of the 
area and the inescapable truth, upheld even 
by Moscow itself, of the multinational com- 
position of the U.S.S.R. The fallacy has un- 
fortunately led to various misinterpretations 
of economic as well as of other developments. 
It precludes, for example, any thoughtful 
consideration of the constant economic 
friction and jockeying for investment re- 
sources between the non-Russian republics 
of the U.S.S.R. and the Russian center in 
Moscow, and it arbitrarily excludes the highly 
important phenomenon of Soviet Russian 
imperiocolonialism within the U.S.S.R. 
itself. 

The U.S.S.R. is more than twice the size of 
the U.S, In 1965 its population was slightly 
more than 230 million, against 194 million in 
the U.S. The average annual population in- 
crease in the U.S.S.R. has been 1.7 percent 
since the 1930's, although there are marked 
differences between the rural and urban 
populations and also between the non-Rus- 
sian and Russian. Excluding the heavy losses 
in World War H, which amounted to 25 mil- 
lion actual deaths and about 15 million lost 
births, if there had not been the many 
genocidal onslaughts on the non-Russian 
populations in the 1930’s and 1940's, the non- 
Russian component of the U.S.S.R.’s popula- 
tion would substantially exceed its estimated 
117 million people. It is important to bear in 
mind that the U.S.S.R. is in reality made up 
of a dozen compact national entities and well 
over a 100 different ethnic groups. The 
nominal existence of the non-Russian repub- 
lics in some measure reflects this funda- 
mental fact. 

Under expanding industrialization and 
urbanization, the US.S.R. has been en- 
countering problems similar to those in the 
West. Increased concentration in the cities, 
smaller family units, congestion and pres- 
sures for adequate living accommodations, 
evidences of juvenile delinquency, and a 
shifting labor supply are only some of the 
problems facing the totalitarian planners. 
Meanwhile, supported by the still extensive 
rural section, the total population continues 
to increase, and though the density of popu- 
lation in the U.S.S.R. is one of the lowest 
among the major countries, much of its 
territory is hardly suitable for normal 
habitation. These problems threaten to in- 
crease in the years ahead. 

Natural Resources of the U.S.S.R. The 
U.S.S.R. is even richer in soil and mineral 
resources than the U.S. A major portion, such 
as the agricultural basics, oil, manganese, 
coal, iron ore, and a variety of metals, is lo- 
cated in the non-Russian territories of the 
U.S.S.R, The Ukraine is especially rich in 
agriculture, and Turkestan in central Asia 
in mineral resources. The exploitation and 
disposition of these and other resources at 
the command of Moscow raise the funda- 
mental issue of imperiocolonialism in the 
U.S.S.R. Related to this is the gross mis- 
management of these resources, for, despite 
their overall abundance, there are critical 
shortages in tin, copper, nickel, and lead. A 
progressive exhaustion of high-grade ore de- 
posits has been noticeable for some time. 
The economic consequences of recurring 
mineral crises in the U.S.S.R. have become 
quite evident in the lower quality of manu- 
factured goods, Moreover, the pressures 
emanating from a basic policy of self-suf- 
ficiency and the increasing raw material de- 
mands from the so-called satellite economies 
have tended to accentuate the critical 
aspects of the U.S.S.R.’s position with re- 


spect to minerals. A major result of these 
developments is the significance of Moscow’s 


policy regarding minerals in the cold war. 
Moscow still strives for self-sufficiency, but 
seeks to overcome critical shortages through 
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bilateral trade and development, particu- 
larly with the underdeveloped areas of the 
free world. 

Economic Priorities. Moscow’s capacity to 
resolve such problems without undue con- 
cessions rests in large measure on the totali- 
tarian nature of the economy in the U.S.S.R. 
With all the essential industry in the hands 
of the state and with agriculture extensively 
collectivized, the economy is frequently re- 
ferred to as a “command economy,” one 
centrally directed, the highest priorities be- 
ing determined by political objectives. 
There is no mystery about Moscow's scale of 
priorities: it is (1) military superiority, with 
emphasis on nuclear arms and rocketry; (2) 
supremacy in space flights; (3) the highest 
advancement in technology and heavy in- 
dustry at strained tempos of development; 
(4) steady infiltration of, and the displace- 
ment of the Western powers from, the under- 
developed countries; (5) rapid increases in 
agricultural output; and (6) substantial 
improvements in the living standard. To 
realize each satisfactorily requires enormous 
amounts of capital, which the U.S.S.R. has 
not had. It has thus been compelled to con- 
centrate its allocations on the top priorities. 

For over 40 years official promises to meet 
the lowest priorities have been frequent. It 
is safe to say that, by virtue of the nature of 
the U.S.S.R. and its fixed global objective, 
the first four priorities will continue to be 
emphasized. In precise terms, the U.S.S.R. 
economy has always been a war economy. 

Agriculture and General Living Standards. 
Since 1956 sporadic efforts have been made 
to satisfy in some degree the demands im- 
plicit in the lowest two priorities. The eco- 
nomic benefits of Nikita Khrushchev's so- 
ealled liberalization program occasioned 
much discussion. The plan envisioned the 
doubling of the house-building rate, in- 
creased investments in food production, few- 
er hours of labor, greater job mobility, the 
institution of installment credit, and aug- 
mented pensions and peasant incomes. The 
projection of these marginal concessions has 
led some to hope that they presaged an evolu- 
tion that would somehow transform the 
U.S.S.R. into a more democratic and peace- 
able state. On the basis of decades of evi- 
dence, however, it would be a misreading of 
long-run trends to expect the Moscow regime, 
under whatever leadership, seriously to sacri- 
fice its global political positions by a major 
diversion of resources. 

Again, although it is not a decisive direc- 
tive force, the pressure for a higher living 
standard in the U.S.S.R. is an important 
factor with which the Kremlin is attempting 
to reckon by means of balanced calculation 
and pragmatic control. The pitifully low 
standard of living in the U.S.S.R. has always 
been a sore spot in its propaganda. Past and 
even future concessions in this area should 
be viewed as a pragmatic adjustment in a 
continuous plan to win over the underde- 
veloped areas and to overtake the West. For 
Moscow's own global objectives, as well as for 
a correlative impact on the underdeveloped 
countries, the emphasis has been and will in- 
definitely continue to be on more production 
for expanded industrial capacity in a hectic 
rush for recorded “growth” and as a clear 
proof that the U.S.S.R.’s is the type of system 
the underdeveloped countries should adopt. 
This emphasis stands to provide additional 
resources for Moscow’s worldwide cold war 
operations. The staggered concessions, in ad- 
dition to concealing somewhat the propa- 
ganda sore spot, function as a carrot dan- 
gling before an exploited donkey in the ex- 
pectation that more intensified efforts may 
be exacted from the laboring populace. 

This perspective should be borne in mind 
when seemingly radical changes are proposed 
in the U.SS.R.'s planning process. Histori- 
cally the U.S.S.R.’s inner councils have always 
debated the most effective means of maxi- 
mizing production and consumption, The 
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alternation of administrative centralization 
and decentralization is nothing new. Stalin’s 
regime in the 1930s and 1940s was punctuated 
by such zig-zags, as was Khrushchev’s in the 
1950s and 1960s. It should be noted that the 
most radical departure from totalitarian eco- 
nomic control occurred in the 1920s with the 
New Economic Policy, and expedient retreat 
that ensured the survival of the regime. Such 
shifts, however, do not signify any real 
change in the totalitarian framework, least 
of all a change in the direction of a con- 
sumer-oriented free market economy. The 
crucial fact is that centralization or decen- 
tralization is only a means chosen to effect 
most economically the ultimate decisions on 
priority performances made at the center, 
i.e., by the Council of Ministers, the leaders 
of the Communist party of the U.SS.R. 

Khrushchev’s widely heralded reform of 
1957 was of this kind, Many in the West mis- 
took the creation of 102 regional economic 
councils—the sovnarkohze, whose jurisdic- 
tion was roughly coincident with the terri- 
tories of the republics—as a significant drift 
toward a more liberal, decentralized economy. 
Actually, this administrative change in no 
way altered the basic economic pattern of 
centralized decision-making on the alloca- 
tion of investment funds and the pursuit of 
established priorities. Because of the disturb- 
ing growth of “localism” (non-Russian eco- 
nomic nationalism) and the unsolved prob- 
lems of shoddy products, cost-price malad- 
justments, disjointed distribution, quota 
racing, misplaced investments, and even ad- 
mitted statistical fabrications (not to men- 
tion a startling deceleration in production 
rates), the Khrushchev regime reversed it- 
self in 1962. Outdoing even Stalin, it 
launched a program of party economic sur- 
veillance, dividing the party into industrial 
and agricultural branches for this task, and 
aimed to reduce the economic councils in 
favor of fewer, but ever more regionalized, 
bodies closely attached to the central plan- 
ning agencies in Moscow. 

This new scheme was not fully carried 
out, although a long-run trend toward an 
economic, and thus a smothering political, 
regionalization seems assured in the Baltic, 
Caucasian, and central Asian republics, In 
fact, the succeeding Brezhnev regime 
scotched the policing part of the scheme in 
1964, only a month after Khrushchev’s down- 
fall, and reaffirmed the policy of executing 
economic improvements without radical 
changes in the framework of the system. 
The intention then appeared to be to restrict 
the regional councils to industries producing 
consumer goods and foods for the local mar- 
ket and to allow such production to be deter- 
mined by market supply-and-demand con- 
ditions. Industries considered to be of “Union 
importance,” such as heavy industry, iron, 
steel, fuels, chemicals, and machinery, would 
fall under the jurisdiction of specialized 
central agencies. In theory, this change con- 
stitutes a compromise between the highly 
centralized situation before 1957 and the 
more decentralized condition that prevailed 
to the end of 1964. 

Continuing Top Priorities. Whatever the 
changes, administrative and other, central- 
ized decision-making, particularly in connec- 
tion with top priority state requirements, is 
still obvious. 

The basic planning process remains intact, 
following the experience of the past 4 dec- 
ades The method of balances is the chief 
technique used to synchronize the flow of 
materials, goods, labor supply, funds, and 
other economic units according to planned 
objectives, If the basic scale of priorities is 
to be maintained, this technique wil] become 
increasingly important as some areas for free 
market determination are experimented with, 
In a totalitarian economy, inflation is far 
more dangerous that in a consumer-oriented 
free market economy, and thus the policy 
of neutralizing the role of momey is fixed and 
fundamental. The financial plan, which con- 
sists of cash and credit plans and an all- 
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comprehensive budget, reflects the economic 
plan and is designed both to lubricate it 
and to prevent the incubation of inflation- 
ary pressures. The economic history of the 
U.S.S.R. is rife with such pressures, More- 
over, to make the planning process as effi- 
cient as possible, Moscow has placed a heavy 
premium on the use of computers and the 
advancement of automation. It has also come 
to recognize that growth for growth’s sake, 
regardless of the quality of goods, the avail- 
ability of spare parts, or a harmonious co- 
ordination of plants, enterprises, and indus- 
tries, is not the measure of a sound and 
strong economy. 

Whatever its time length, no economic 
plan in the U.S.S.R. can be compared with 
a railroad timetable. The different plans— 
and there are several, such as a 15-year de- 
velopmental one, 7- or 5-year ones, and con- 
current annual and quarterly plans—are in 
the nature of attainable goals of economic 
performance. Since the first Five Year Plan 
was launched in 1928, flexibility in their 
realization has always been allowed for, with 
quotas in certain items being exceeded and 
in others falling below targets. Top priority 
items. are usually supported successfully to 
the end of the plan. The 7-year plan em- 
barked upon in 1959 was in part a cover-up 
for the failure of the sixth 5-year plan, which 
had set goals far beyond the capacity of the 
U.S.S.R. to meet. Even this plan was sub- 
jected to a number of revisions when it had 
become obvious that a 40 per cent increase 
in average real income was unrealizable, 
largely because & projected 70 per cent in- 
crease in total agricultural output by 1965 
turned out to be fictional. In line with the 
percentage distribution of investment by eco- 
nomic sector for the preceding period, the 
original 3 per cent allocation of investment 
in light industry under this plan gave fur- 
ther evidence of the planned neglect of con- 
sumer goods even up to 1970. 

Role of Non-Russian Areas. In addition 
to being wedded to a totalitarian war econ- 
omy, the U.S.S.R. is also essentially com- 
mitted to an empire or imperiocolonial econ- 
omy, not a national one, Conceptually, to 
compare this economy seriously with that of 
the free world makes as much sense as com- 
paring the U.S. economy at the beginning of 
the 20th century with that of the British Em- 
pire. The captive non-Russian nations in the 
U.S.S.R. have long been subjected to the eco- 
nomic colonialism of Moscow, and without 
their resources, the U.S.S.R. would be a sec- 
ond- or third-rate power. Without the 
Ukraine, Turkestan, White Ruthenia, the Bal- 
tic nations, and the Caucasus, the U.S.S.R.’s 
agricultural base would be no more than that 
of a united Germany. The loss of coal deposits 
in the Ukraine’s Donets Basin, Turkestan’s 
Karaganda, and in other non-Russian terri- 
tories would seriously deplete the U.S.S.R.’s 
annual coal output. The tron ore of eastern 
Ukraine and Transcaucasia, the oll of Azer- 
baijan and Idel-Ural, the manganese of 
Georgia and the Ukraine (over 90 per cent of 
the U.S. S. R. s total) the copper, lead, zinc, 
silver, and other resources in Turkestan 
(over 50 per cent)—all these and more of 
colonial resources play a major role in 
colonialist Russia’s position as a great power. 

Estimates of the net value extracted from 
these non-Russian colonies range from 20 to 
45 per cent, depending on the area and the 
nature of the products. Despite Moscow's mis- 
application of the term “national economy” 
to the U.S.S.R., as a whole, the non-Russian 
republics properly report their respective an- 
nual economic performance under the cap- 
tion of the national economy of the Lithu- 
anian S.S.R., Georgian S.S.R., or Ukrainian 
S.S.R. The Ukraine, for example, the largest 
non-Russian nation in the U.S.S.R., accounts 
in all-Union production on the average for 
over 50 per cent of pig iron output, 55 per 
cent of ore mining, 30 per cent of ese, 
41 per cent of hard coal, 52 per cent of coke, 
25 per cent of mineral fertilizer, 44 per cent 
of casutic soda, 23 per cent of tractors, 75 
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per cent of long-haul locomotives, over 25 per 
cent of meat and milk, and 70 per cent of 
sugar beets. In per capita production of 
wheat, sugar beets, potatoes, milk, and but- 
ter, this nation of over 40 million has ex- 
ceeded production even in the U.S, 

Accented stress on metallurgy, chemicals, 
and natural gas production has attached a 
higher economic significance to this non- 
Russian republic in terms of all-Union prod- 
uct percentages. In exports, the national 
economy of the Ukraine sends products to 
more than 50 countries, with percentage 
ratios of total U.S.S.R. exports ranging as 
high as 93 per cent in pig iron exports, 57 
per cent in rolled steel, 97 per cent in iron 
ore, 54 per cent in coke, and 69 per cent in 
sugar. It is evident that Moscow utilizes its 
internal colonies to the utmost in imple- 
menting its global objectives. Their role is 
extremely crucial in the type of economic 
warfare developed by Moscow against the 
free world. The protracted ignorance of the 
West concerning these colonies is one of the 
mysteries of the cold war. 

U.S.S.R. Product a Gross Imperial Product. 
In light of the above, it is more accurate to 
classify the annual gross product of the 
U.S.S.R. as a gross imperial product (GIP), 
rather than a gross national product (GNP). 
For years there has been much controversy 
about the scope and growth of this GIP, 
controversy occasioned largely by the doc- 
tored character of Soviet Russian statistics. 
The vulnerable apologia offered in 1963 by 
J. Malyshev, deputy director of the Central 
Administration for Statistics, and the out- 
bursts in 1964 of the Soviet press and offi- 
claldom against the unprecedented disclo- 
sures of the U.S, Central Intelligence Agency 
amply confirmed the spurious elements 
found in Moscow’s statistics. 

Following World War II, the U.S.S.R., with 
additional annexed territories, speedily un- 
dertook a reconstruction program that was 
completed by 1953. Operating from a base 
comparable to that of 1939, the economy 
progressed rapidly along the scale of priori- 
ties indicated above. Despite the disputed 
growth rates of 11 per cent per annum for 
industrial production and 7 per cent for GIP, 
the advance was as remarkable as that in 
Japan, West Germany, or Yugoslavia, though 
by no means so well balanced, In the short 
run, particularly after a war, such industrial 
and total gross product advances appear 
spectacularly impressive; in the long run, 
by far a more realistic measure, the growth 
trend of the U.S.S.R. economy at about an 
annual 3 per cent increase since 1928 as- 
sumes the more normal proportions of a 
maturing industrial economy. 

U.S.S.R. GIP and U.S. GNP. As was antici- 
pated by a few Western economists, the 
Soviet GIP slowed down markedly at the be- 
ginning of the 1960s. In both 1962 and 1963 
the growth rate slipped to about 2.5 per cent, 
or one-half the rate of the U.S. In terms of 
absolute yalue the U.S.S.R, has lagged sub- 
stantially behind the U.S. Its 1964 GIP 
hovered about $270 billion, or roughly 43 
per cent of the U.S. GNP of some $630 billion. 
Since the U.S. output of goods and services 
exceeds the U.S.S.R.’s by more than two 
times, the U.S.S.R. would have to maintain 
a rate of over 10 per cent in order to realize 
an annual growth product equal to that of 
the U.S. Barring the most unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, this feat over a period of time 
would be virtually impossible, and this for 
the many reasons explained so far, as well as 
for others that have accounted for the 
U.S.S.R.'s industrial stagnation, agricultural 
fiasco, and poor showing in improved living 
standards in the early 1960s. 

Turning to industry, overall Soviet de- 
velopment is at a stage that the U.S. had 
reached by the 1920s. This area, particularly 
the light goods sector, has been affected, as 
have all others, by an acute shortage of 
capital and skilled labor. For manufacturing, 
mining, electric and gas utilities, the U.S.S.R. 
product in 1962 was $86.7 billion, while that 
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of the U.S. totaled $180.2 billion. Some West- 
ern analysts have estimated Soviet indus- 
trial production as low as 35 per cent of the 
U.S. output. To produce its industrial goods, 
the U.S.S.R. employs 20 per cent more labor 
than does the U.S. and its productivity is 
approximately one-third of the latter. The 
T-year plan aimed at a 47 per cent increase 
in per capita industrial productivity. But this 
was an overambitious, unattainable goal 
negated by the fact that, just as extensive 
mechanization is no complete substitute for a 
fair remuneration of workers, the process of 
expanding capacity and increasing capital 
per worker cannot in itself guarantee neces- 
sary changes in the training, skill, and appli- 
cation of labor and management. Time is 
capital, too. 

Where top priority items are concerned, 
certain plants in the U.S.S.R. are as efficient 
as any in the world. When viewed as a whole, 
however, Soviet industry lacks depth, as do 
agriculture and other activities. The leading- 
link principle operative in the successive 
plans, i.e., forced concentration for the ac- 
complishment of top priority requirements, 
has been instrumental in shaping this state 
of affairs. As evidence of this super-concen- 
tration, the gross imbalance of Soviet in- 
dustrial production is seen in the fact that 
nearly 70 per cent of it is devoted to capital 
and producer goods and the remainder to 
consumer goods. Emphasizing the bias 
against the latter, capital goods output rose 
in 1963 by 10 per cent, consumer goods by 
only 5 per cent. Careful item-by-item com- 
parisons with the U.S. also indicate the rela- 
tively backward state of overall Soviet in- 
dustry. Steel in the U.S. is no longer “mod- 
ern,” having given way to synthetic ma- 
terlals, but in the U.S.S.R. it still is over- 
emphasized. Coal has been largely displaced 
by natural gas in the U.S., but it still bulks 
large in U.S.S.R. production. Electric power 
production in the U.S. exceeds that of the 
U.S.S.R. by almost three times, and when it 
comes to motor vehicle production, the 
U.S.8.R.’s is only a 16th of the U.S. output. 
The U.S.S.R. is far from being an automotive 
economy. The total mileage of its paved roads 
scarcely measures up to Great Britain’s. In- 
stead, it is a thoroughly overtaxed railroad 
economy, with steam locomotion in com- 
mand. 

In 1962 and 1963 Soviet industry suffered a 
sharp decline, down to about a 4 per cent 
rate. This was no surprise: capital had been 
severely overstrained, the growth rate of 
investments increased by no more than 5 per 
cent, far less than in preceding years, and 
diminishing returns from existing plants 
had to set in sooner or later, Moreover, the 
diversion of investments from comparatively 
simple operations, such as raw materials and 
power production, to far more complex sec- 
tors has also contributed to this inevitable 
slowdown. The U.S.S.R. has been woefully 
inadequate in the chemical industry and 
only in 1964 inaugurated a $2 billion ac- 
celerated program, Unreproductive invest- 
ments in armaments and space exploration 
are another source of industrial drain. Then, 
of course, the perennial drags of a totali- 
tarian economic system take their toll. 

Of the perennial problems, U.S.S.R. agri- 
culture has been plagued in every decade 
since the 1920s with serious crisis. The dis- 
criminatory food prices of the 1920s, the col- 
lectivization and man-made famine of the 
1930s, the war in the 1940s, and the uneco- 
nomical virgin lands policy and inefficient 
farming of the 1950s and 1960s are only some 
highlights of failure in this basic economic 
activity. In 1963 a most serious decline in 
production occurred, the output being only 
3 per cent above the 1956 level, the per 
captia output 7 per cent lower than 1956, 
and wheat production dropping 10 million 
tons from the 1962 level. Moscow was com- 
pelled to purchase from the free world some 
7 million tons of wheat to feed its increasing 
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populations and to meet commitments in 
its external empire. It is noteworthy that 
in that year almost every so-called Com- 
munist economy was in serious agricultural 
trouble. 

Normally, when such trouble crystallizes, 
concessions are temporarily made, particu- 
larly with regard to garden plots. Soviet agri- 
culture is almost completely collectivized, 
with some 39,700 collective farms and 8,570 
state farms, the latter cultivating more land. 
The private garden plots of the collective 
farmers account for only 3 per cent of the 
cultivated land and yet produce about 33 
per cent of the gross agricultural output 
and 50 per cent of livestock output. These 
plots generally do not exceed an acre. 

The unbalanced condition of U.S.S.R. ag- 
riculture may be gleaned from these domi- 
nant facts. Agricultural output makes up 
about 17 per cent of the GIP. The agricul- 
tural productivity of the U.S. is ten times 
that of the U.S.S.R., where about 40 per 
cent of the total labor force is engaged in 
agriculture, as against 10 per cent in the 
U.S., which nevertheless produces 33 per 
cent more. Meat production amounts to only 
40 per cent of the U.S. production. The same 
lag applies to milk, eggs, and butter. Com- 
parisons in farm equipment are equally 
startling; for example, in 1964 the U.S. used 
5.2 mililon tractors to the U.S.S.R.’s 1.3 mil- 
lion, and four times as much fertilizer. In- 
deed, so retarded have conditions been in 
U.S. S. R. agriculture that new plans were 
initiated for 1964 and 1965, providing for a 
redistribution of investment funds for the 
chemical industry and farm machinery and 
greater incentives for the collective farmers. 

Living Standards in the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S. Under this pattern of an essentially 
technocratic, Spartan, and totalitarian econ- 
omy, it is not difficult to visualize the stand- 
ard of living. Differing from nation to nation 
in the U.S.S.R., the average amount of goods 
and services available is approximately one- 
third that of the U.S., and on a per capita 
basis, one-fourth. Although aggregate in- 
come has increased on an average of 3 per 
cent a year since 1928, the real income has 
remained virtually the same, with the So- 
viet real wage about one-quarter of the 
American. The average monthly wage of the 
Soviet worker was estimated at $90 per 
month in 1964. The minimum wage for un- 
skilled workers has been slightly more than 
$40 per month, if one accepts the dubious 
ruble-dollar ratio, and the minimum pen- 
sion has amounted to $30 per month, For 
some time more than 6 million farmers had 
been excluded from pensions, but in 1964 
Khrushchev announced plans to include 
them at a monthly minimum rate of $13.20 
and a maximum of $112.20. 

Disregarding the unavailability of many 
consumer items and pronounced quality dif- 
ferences, cost estimates for 1963 showed that 
for a hypothetical weekly food basket a fam- 
lly of four in Moscow had to pay $36.38 
against $18.43 by its counterpart in New 
York. But to earn this basket the Russian 
household head had to work nearly 65 hours, 
the American less than 9. As for housing, 
this has been a crisis area since the inception 
of the U.S.S.R. Whereas in the U.S. there are 
28.5 sqaure meters per person, in the U.S.S.R. 
there are scarcely 10, and it is not uncommon 
for families to share such limited space, In 
1963 the construction of urgently needed 
dwelling units even decreased. In the area 
of services and appliances, the U.S.S.R. is 
notably behind. Conspicuously a service 
economy, the U.S. produces more than three 
times as many TV sets, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, and a host of other items as 
the U.S.S.R. The disparities are even worse 
when it comes to automobiles, vacuum 
cleaners, and numerous other goods. The So- 
viet populaces continue to be exploited by 
a harsh program of forced saving executed 
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through a turnover tax averaging 46 per cent 
of every ruble value. 

Despite the tremendous economic advan- 
tage of the U.S., however, nothing could be 
more disastrous than to lapse into com- 
placency. To do so would indicate a con- 
tinued misunderstanding and ignorance of 
the totalitarian system—an economy based 
on the empire concept, inextricably given to 
centralized decision-making, technocratical- 
ly devoted to those expansive power elements 
found in the top priority requirements, suc- 
cessfully concentrating on military, space, 
rocket, and heavy industrial accomplish- 
ments at the extreme cost of human needs 
and wants, and tightly dominated by a new 
class of vested interests with fixed global 
objectives. 

In 1965 Moscow was faced with a dilemma. 
Industrial production had slowed down, ag- 
riculture lagged badly, pressures for im- 
proved living standards increased, and the 
issue became one of sharply reducing invest- 
ments channeled into the top priority cate- 
gories, such as an annual $50 billion outlay 
into the military, of cutting back consump- 
tion still more or trading to procure the 
necessary machinery, plants, and other 
equipment to build up further the type of 
economy described here. Upholding the prin- 
ciple of empire autarchy, about 70 percent 
of U.S.S.R. trade is with its external empire 
and in 1962 totaled a $7 billion turnover, In 
the period from 1954 to 1963, U.S.S.R. eco- 
nomic aid, which really has not been aid but 
rather a low-cost commercial undertaking, 
amounted to $3.3 billion, with only $1.2 bil- 
lion drawn upon mainly by countries in 
Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. The U.S.S.R. 
has never been a major trading state, and 
its exclusive bilateral trading arrangements 
are normally facets of its economic warfare. 
It has little to offer the Western powers in 
return for the requisites it seeks, and with 
a gold reserve of approximately $2 billion it 
can scarcely pay to cover the full value of 
these requisites. The alternatives are long- 
term Western credits and the opportunity 
for industrial copying and reproduction. The 
paramount question is whether the West 
again, as it has in the past, will assist the 
further rapid buildup of this empire-state 
that makes no pretense about its determined 
goal of eventually overtaking the West. 


THE TOTALITARIAN ECONOMY OF RED CHINA 


The important, but not generally recog- 
nized fact, is that if all the other so-called 
Communist economies are combined with 
that of the USSR., the total aggregate 
gross product is still substantially less than 
the U.S. GNP. Red China's $90 billion, the 
$110 billion for the minority captive states 
in central and southern Europe, the approx- 
imately $3 billion for Outer Mongolia, North 
Korea, and North Vietnam, Yugoslavia’s $7 
billion, and Cuba’s $2 billion fall short of 
eyen the U.S.S.R. GIP. Add to the U.S. GNP 
the gross products of the most advanced free 
world economies in Western Europe and 
Asia, and the ratio becomes almost 3 to 1. 
The total industrial production of the Com- 
munist Empire is only about 25 percent of 
world output. It is therefore no exaggeration 
to maintain that, on the scale of genuine 
economic progress, it, including the U.S.S.R., 
is a conglomerate of basically underdevel- 
oped economies. This is conspicuously clear 
in the totalitarian economy of mainland Red 
China, 


Reform Programs. Upon seizure of power 
in October 1949, the Red Chinese announced 
a rapid industrialization program designed 
to build up modern industry in the short 
span of 18 years. Structural changes started 
that year, with land reform as the first step. 
This involved more than land redistribution; 
it aimed at eliminating the rural ruling 
classes. An estimated 10 million households 
belonging to the landlord and rich peasant 
classes and those as “reactionaries” 
were liquidated. About 700 million mou (116 
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million acres) were confiscated and redis- 
tributed among 300 million peasants. 

Collectivization of Peasants. When the land 
reform was concluded in 1952, the regime im- 
mediately commenced to collectivize the 
Chinese peasants in three consecutive moves. 
The first was to organize individual peasant 
households into “mutual-aid teams,” each 
team consisting of 6 to 8 households ac- 
cumulating common property, such as imple- 
ments and cattle. This “embryonic socialism” 
was followed in 1953 by the elementary co- 
operative, characterized by land pooling ac- 
cording to share under single management, 
while the ownership of land and other means 
of production continued to be private. As the 
third step, in 1955 the elementary coopera- 
tives were reorganized into the advanced co- 
operatives, in which, as in the Russian 
kolkhoz, a peasant’s land and other princi- 
pal means of production were transferred 
from private to collective ownership and pay- 
ment for the land shares was abolished. Each 
peasant household was allowed to keep a 
small plot of land not to exceed 5 per cent of 
the total land. By the end of 1957, China’s 120 
million peasant households had been orga- 
nized into 752,000 cooperatives. 

People’s Communes. In April 1958 the radi- 
cal program of the people’s commune was 
launched. By October, 90 per cent of the 
peasant households were merged into 24,000 
communes. All property and belongings, in- 
cluding the small plots of land, were sur- 
rendered to the commune. Peasants ate to- 
gether in public mess halls, placed their 
children in communal nurseries, and worked 
under a central management. After a year of 
experimentation the system proved to be un- 
workable. In the summer of 1959 Peking 
began its grant retreat, which lasted through 
1963. The small plots of land were returned to 
the peasants, mess halls were disbanded, and 
the authority of the commune was shifted to 
the production brigade, a unit equivalent to 
the former advanced cooperative, and later 
to the smaller production teams. The whole 

reverted to the position prevailing 
before 1958. After some restoration of agricul- 
tural output by 1964, Peking has again placed 
considerable amounts of peasants’ private 
plots under collective cultivation and has ex- 
tended state control over the limited free 
agricultural markets. 

Control of Industry. After the 1949 seizure, 
state ownership and control over industry 
moved with equal swiftness. Private enter- 
prises in any way connected with the ousted 
Nationalist government were immediately 
confiscated. By 1952 almost all foreign en- 
terprises were seized. In the next 5 years ap- 
proximately 70,000 private enterprises were 
reorganized under joint state-private man- 
agement; nearly 2 million commercial estab- 
lishments were converted into state-private 
or cooperative stores; and the banking sys- 
tem was basically nationalized. In short, pri- 
vate ownership gave way to state ownership. 
Moreover, these structural changes facili- 
tated the concentration of all available re- 
sources for a high-speed industrialization 
program. 

Under each of the two 5-year plans (1953 
57 and 1958-62), gross industrial production 
was to be doubled, whereas gross agricultural 
production was to rise by about one-quarter 
during the first plan and by about one-third 
in the second. This divergent rate of increase 
was designed to elevate the proportion of 
gross industrial production to total gross 
production from 42 per cent in 1952 to 52 
per cent in 1957. To permit this high rate of 
growth, the first 5 year plan called for an 
$18 billion capital investment, or about 14 
per cent of the total national income in the 
same period. As one would expect in this 
type of economy, of the total industrial in- 
vestment, 89 per cent or $9.3 billion was for 
heavy industry and only 11 per cent for light 
industry. The investment ratio between in- 
dustry and agriculture was 7.5 to 1. 

During the first 5-year plan, the average 
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annual growth of industrial output reached 
19 per cent, but that of agriculture was only 
4.5 per cent. The growth of industrial pro- 
duction in physical terms was quite impres- 
sive, as pig iron increased four times to 5.9 
million tons, steel 4 times to 5.4 million tons, 
and coal doubled to 130 million tons. Light 
industry lagged behind heavy, and growth in 
agriculture was even more moderate. Food 
gain, for example, increased by only 14 per 
cent to 175 million tons. The annual growth 
rate of food production was as low as 2.6 
per cent, barely more than the natural rate of 
increase in population, which was officially 
reported at 2.2 per cent a year. 

The Big Leap. In 1958, the first year of the 
second plan, Peking suddenly advocated the 
“Big Leap Forward” movement, and produc- 
tion targets for the same year were double 
those of 1957. This fantastic leap proved to 
be catastrophic. The regime first confirmed 
the success of the Big Leap and then ad- 
mitted the falsification of published figures. 
The movement also had a disastrous effect 
on agricultural production, because approx- 
imately 60 million rural workers were trans- 
ferred to participate in the backyard furnace 
campaign to produce low-grade steel. Thus, 
agricultural output began to decline in 1959 
and fell to its lowest point in 1961. A critical 
shortage of food forced Peking to use its 
Scarce foreign exchange to import 6 million 
tons of grain in 1961, 4.5 million in 1962, and 
5 million in 1963. The agricultural collapse 
not only slowed down the industrialization 
program, but also offset a great part of the 
economic achieyements of the period from 
1953 to 1958. 

By suddenly suspending all economic as- 
sistance to Peking in the summer of 1960, 
Moscow further and seriously weakened the 
Chinese economy. Aid from the U.S.S.R. rep- 
resented the most important source of sup- 
port for the first 5-year plan; the 156 major 
projects constituting the backbone of this 
plan would not have been possible without 
it, In the period from 1950 to 1959 Moscow 
dispatched more than 10,000 technicians and 
specialists to work in Red China. It supplied 
more than 21,000 sets of scientific and tech- 
nical documents, including over 1,400 blue- 
prints for large enterprises. Trade between 
the two totalitarian states increased con- 
stantly, reaching a turnover of $2 billion in 
1959. With the rift, this declined sharply, so 
that by 1962 the turnover was only a third 
of the 1959 high and the lowest since 1950. 

Revision of Program. All these economic 
adversities forced Peking to revise its pro- 
gram for economic development drastically. 
The tempo of industrialization was deceler- 
ated in 1960 in order to concentrate all avail- 
able domestic resources on agricultural re- 
covery. In primitive economic fashion, a 
“whole country support agriculture” move- 
ment was pushed by the government, as 20 
million laborers, city dwellers, bureaucrats, 
and students were mobilized for work on the 
agricultural front. The Big Leap Forward was 
suspended. Almost all heavy industrial re- 
sources were assigned to the increase of agri- 
cultural production. In 1962 the output of 
chemical fertilizer and steel products for 
farm purposes exceeded the 1961 levels. To 
stimulate initiative, private land plots were 
returned to the peasants, who now, although 
but temporarily, could sow whatever they 
chose and market the produce freely. In 
short, this Red Chinese retreat resembled the 
New Economic Policy of the U.S.S.R. 40 years 
before. 

The outcome of these extreme readjust- 
ments was a slow agricultural improvement, 
virtual industrial stagnation, and sharp de- 
creases in foreign trade in the period from 
1961 to 1964. From a low of about 155 million 
tons in 1960, grain output rose to 165 mil- 
lion in 1961 and 182 million in 1962, which 
still was behind the 1957 figure. Cotton pro- 
duction stood at 1.55 million tons in 1960, 
dropped to 1.45 million in 1961, and slowly 
rose to 1.56 million in 1962, but it, too, was 
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below the 1957 mark of 1.65 million. On the 
industrial front, steel output declined from 
13.3 million tons in 1959 to 10 million in 
1962; coal decreased from 347.8 million tons 
in 1959 to about 240 million in 1962. Sparse 
Official statistics for 1963 and 1964 indicated 
marginal agricultural increases while heavy 
wheat imports continued and substantial 
progress was achieved in the production of 
chemical fertilizer, petroleum, and farm 
machinery. All of this suggested a critical 
shortage of raw materials as well as of capital 
for industry. 

Foreign Trade. Red Chinese foreign trade 
was markedly affected by these various de- 
velopments. In 1958 its total value reached 
$5.5 billion; by 1963 it sank to $2.3 billion, 
lower than that of Malaysia and India. Red 
China’s position improved in 1963 with a 
trade turnover of $3 billion and a favorable 
balance of $300 million. Trade with Japan 
soared to $158 million, but mainland China 
still received 40 per cent of its imports from 
other parts of the Red empire and sent 48 
per cent of its exports there. However, since 
Chinese exports are composed chiefly of agri- 
cultural products, unless agriculture shows 
immense progress, the outlook for the Red 
Chinese market must not be overestimated. 

At the beginning of 1965 Peking was faced 
with three major problems: the restoration 
of planned economic processes, the promo- 
tion of peasants’ incentives, and the genera- 
tion of capital formation. The basic pattern 
of the Red Chinese economy is to follow the 
Russian type of planned economy. During 
the 1960-62 debacle, Peking not only failed 
to formulate a long-term plan, but also failed 
to execute an annual plan. A third 5-year 
plan was to have begun in 1963. Secondly, 
since collective production occupies 95 per 
cent of the arable land, agricultural output 
can scarcely increase substantially without 
peasant cooperation. With a population of 
700 million in 1965 and the prospect of 1 
billion by 1980, a pronounced uplift in agri- 
culture is an unquestioned necessity. Finally, 
if any plan aims at the same level of invest- 
ment the second one aspired to, some $7 
billion would have to be allocated for capital 
investment annually. Conditions in 1965 ap- 
peared to make this impossible. 

Yet, despite all these marks of acute under- 
development, crisis, and at times famine 
conditions, Peking wrote into its imperio- 
colonist plans the subjection of the popula- 
tion to the heavy costs of nuclear develop- 
ment, as highlighted by the nuclear explosion 
of October 1964, and makes it suffer the 
equally burdensome costs of a 2.6 million 
army and a huge militia of men and women. 
Like Moscow, Peking pours resources into the 
support of both peaceful and violent pene- 
tration of the underdeveloped countries. 
Briefly, at these incalculable costs and by 
the same totalitarian policy, Red China is 
the imperiocolonist competitor of the U.S.S.R. 


THE CAPTIVE ECONOMIES OF CENTRAL AND 
SOUTHERN EUROPE 


Behind the imperlocolonist giants stand 
the dependent totalitarian regimes of central 
and southern Europe. The economies ruled 
by these regimes are captive systems like 
those found within the U.S.S.R., in several 
Asian countries, Yugoslavia, and Cuba. The 
nations in this area, consisting of the Al- 
banian, Bulgarian, Czech, Slovak, Hungarian, 
Polish, Rumanian, and East German peoples, 
constitute a third of the contemporary family 
of captive nations. Their total population, 
approximately 100 million, is less than that 
of the captive non-Russian nations in the 
U.S.S.R. As indicated earlier, the aggregate 
GNP of the area is just slightly higher than 
Red China’s. 

Totalitarian economic planning was soon 
instituted in these areas, Allowing for differ- 
ences among the various countries, programs 
were launched at a start of the 1950s for 
the “construction of socialism” as a prelude 
to Communism. The most developed of the 
group, the binational state of Czechoslovakia, 
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rapidly embarked upon full agricultural col- 
lectivization, industrial socialization, and the 
abolition of private commercial and profes- 
sional enterprises. The less developed coun- 
tries of Albania and Bulgaria followed closely 
in this radical development, with Rumania, 
Hungary, East Germany, and Poland strug- 
gling behind. Spurred on by Moscow, the area 
intensified its industrial investment, raised 
production targets, accelerated various 
growths at the expense of higher living stan- 
dards, and became increasingly depend- 
ent on USSR raw material supplies. 
In the span of 10 years more rapid progress 
was realized, especially in the industrial 
realm. East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, and Hungary, which form the industrial 
tier of the area and account for nearly seven- 
eighths of the total industrial output, 
achieved most of this progress, while Bul- 
garia, Rumania, and Albania participated but 
continued largely in agricultural pursuits. 

Construction of “Socialism.” However, the 
first half of the 1960s was highighted by an 
extensive controversy over planning, indus- 
trial slowdowns, severe agricultural difficul- 
ties, demands for improved living standards, 
and apparent friction with Moscow on long- 
range area development. As for the general 
course of constructing “socialism,” the 
achievements were far from being synchro- 
nous and symmetrical. Poland, for instance, 
had collectivized only 13 per cent of its 
farms, while East Germany allowed some de- 
gree of private trade and industry. The 1953 
East German uprising, numerous Slovack 
resistance forays, the 1956 Poznan riot, and 
the Hungarian revolution graced the decade 
with overt opposition to the politicoeco- 
nomic tyrannies of the totalitarian Red net- 
work and also contributed positively both to 
impeding “socialist construction” and to the 
empire’s troubles of the 1960s. By 1963-64 
even advanced Czechoslovakia found itself 
in the throes of replanning its economy 
along so-called Titoist lines, involving de- 
centralization, greater plant autonomy, pro- 
duction geared to consumer demand, and 
incomes partially determined by profitabil- 
ity. East Germany, Poland, and Bulgaria 
moved somewhat in the same direction. The 
points on politicoeconomic perspective con- 
sidered earlier in the section on the U.S.S.R. 
apply here, too. 

Industrial and Agricultural Reverses. 
These essentially pragmatic experiments 
with new techniques of economic planning 
were precipitated chiefly by both industrial 
and agricultural reverses. During the 1950s 
the area enjoyed increases in production as 
high as 61 per cent, especially in coal, crude 
oil, steel, and electric power, and the rate of 
industrial output for the advanced coun- 
tries ranged annually between 9 and 11 per 
cent. By the end of the decade Czechoslo- 
vakia was a major world exporter of machine 
tools and industrial equipment, and East 
Germany attained to the status of Europe’s 
fifth largest industrial economy. Plans for 
the 1960s called for still more impressive 
strides in heavy industry, chemical produc- 
tion, and machine equipment. Yet, as in the 
U.S.S.R. and Red China, a stringent capital 
shortage overshadowed these plans, while 
blunders in planning and high costs of pro- 
duction blighted their industrial phase of 
realization. Czechoslovakia, for example, had 
been in an economic crisis since 1961 and 
industrially produced less in 1963 than in 
1962, East Germany was plagued with in- 
sufficiency of skilled labor and, like most of 
the others, with scarce foreign currency to 
import needed industrial and agricultural 
goods. Despite its riches in raw material, 
Rumania was steeped in a visa blackmail 
racket to acquire dollars, and Poland found 
itself overinvested in far too many unfin- 
ished factories. In 1963 much of the area 
was afflicted by a deceleration in industrial 
output. Significantly, in the following 2 
years, and like the U.S.S.R. and Red China, 
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all these economies looked to Western trade 
for their further industrial buildup. 

When we turn to the area’s agriculture, the 
pattern of totalitarian economic crisis as- 
sumes even more exact contours and propor- 
tions. In order to offset population increases 
of roughly 1 million a year and the contrac- 
tion of arable land area because of industrial 
projects, highway construction, and urbani- 
zation, intensive agricultural investments 
were made during the 1950s for raising low 
acre yields and expanding total food produc- 
tion, Tractor production more than doubled, 
reaching about 300,000 in 1960, the fertilizer 
supply also doubled, and, with qualitative 
seed improvements, yields per acre increased. 
Nevertheless, total output of the principal 
produce for the area lagged behind prewar 
levels: grains and potatoes, for example, fell 
by about 6 per cent, Although the area is 
capable of producing over one-third more 
foodstuffs and had achieved a new high in 
pigs, sugar beets, and other production, it 
turned into a food-importing region. Re- 
newed pressures for extended collectivization 
in 1958 scarcely helped the situation; indeed, 
the curtailment of peasant initiative and 
“planned mismanagement” from above dark- 
ened the agricultural picture. By 1963, with 
the exception of Rumania, which fell below 
expectations but enjoyed favorable harvests 
and lent 400,000 tons of grain to the U.S.S.R. 
country after country in the area sought 
free world relief in this flasco. A self-sufficient 
grain producer before World War II, Czecho- 
slovakia entered into a 3-year contract, with 
Canada for 1.2 million tons of grain; despite 
its undercollectivization, Poland did likewise 
and in addition purchased 2.3 million tons 
from the U.S. and France; Bulgaria also con- 
tracted with Canada for 3 years, while Hun- 
gary turned to the U.S. and France, and 
Albania to Red China, which in turn tapped 
Australia and Canada. 

Unable to feed their populaces with a mod- 
icum of constant adequacy, these captive 
economic systems have been harried not only 
by food shortages but also by other depletions 
in the standard of living. As in the other 
capital-intensive totalitarian systems, they 
have employed the concession technique 
when acute strains were felt in basic popular 
consumption. Following the Korean War and 
the East German uprising and again after 
the Hungarian revolution, tem conces- 
sions were effected in prices, availability of 
consumer goods, and a reduced tempo of 
heavy industrialization, Housing construc- 
tion, on a per family basis worse than even 
in the U.S.S.R., has continued to be a peren- 
nial problem. 

At times, as at the close of the 1950s, the 
area’s consumption of shoes, television sets, 
sewing machines, and many other items 
lagged behind the low per capita consump- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. Despite some improve- 
ments in the area, the workers’ condition by 
1963-64 appeared to have become graver. 
Food costs absorbed as much as 64 per cent 
of a skilled worker’s average monthly income 
of $63 in Rumania, as high as 75 per cent 
in Bulgaria and 50 per cent in Poland. It 
took a Hungarian skilled worker at least 2 
weeks of labor time to earn the purchase 
cost of a cotton dress. As everywhere else in 
the empire, female labor as utilized to a 
maximum as families strove to elevate in- 
comes to a living standard. Czechoslovakia, 
which in the previous 40 years had had the 
highest standard of living and the closest 
contacts with the West, had to proclaim 
meatless days. 

The Evolving Pattern. On the basis of all 
these major developments, the pattern that 
has evolved in the central and southern 
European area is featured by capital- 
strained industrialization, unbalanced agri- 
culture, concession-quilted consumption, a 
progressively limited raw material base, and 
an increasing dependence on trade with the 
U.S.S.R, and China, and, when acute emer- 
gencies arise, with free world suppliers. One 
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of the principal features of the Eurasian 
complex has been the steady integration and 
interdependence of these captive economies 
in the economic plans of the two imperio- 
colonist giants. Except for periods of short- 
age, both the U.S.S.R. and Red China are 
unlimited markets for machinery and also 
sources of raw materials. Most of the area's 
more than $15. billion trade has been intra- 
empire, as high as 73 per cent for Czecho- 
slovakia and 63 per cent for Poland. Operat- 
ing bilaterally through the Council of Eco- 
nomic Mutual Assistance (CEMA) and its 
policy of country-by-country specialization, 
the captive systems have actually been trad- 
ing on a smaller scale than comparable capi- 
talist nations. In 1963 the Bank of Economic 
Collaboration was established to encourage 
multilateral trading. Although colonialist 
Moscow's exploitation of these economies is 
not so crude as in the past, it has been con- 
servatively estimated that almost $2 billion 
has been extracted through price discrimina- 
tion. CEMA has always been an arena of 
intraempire problems, as for example, the 
supposed deviation of Rumania (1964-65), 
but it can hardly be denied that it carries 
out Moscow's mechanism for external colo- 
nialist exploitation, basically serving both 
the U.S.S.R. economy and the common goal 
of penetrating the underdeveloped free world 
countries, 


THE SATELLITE ECONOMY OF YUGOSLAVIA 


The Socialist Federal Republic of Yugo- 
slavia is an integral part of the Red empire, 
though it enjoys a different status because 
of geographic, historical, and other circum- 
stances. It is not under any direct domina- 
tion of Moscow nor does it possess either a 
potential or actual power base (as does Red 
China) to qualify as a junior imperiocolonist 
partner, but its totalitarian character and 
essential actions in both internal and global 
affairs plainly show that its future and very 
survival are inextricably tied to the advances 
of what is called world Communism. 

This small state of some 19 million people 
is essentially an underdeveloped, agricultural 
area. It is a forced federation of six republics 
consisting of five distinct national entities, 
the largest being the Serbian, followed by the 
Croatian, Slovenian, Macedonian, and the 
Montenegrin. These nations are as completely 
captive as those in other parts of the Com- 
munist empire. 

Moves Toward Socialization. When the 
topics of “Titoist techniques of economic 
planning” and “Yugoslay economic plural- 
ism” are discussed, it is well to review the 
haphazard, makeshift course of the satellite’s 
development since 1945. The earliest phase 
was punctuated by blunders and failures, 
and if it had not been for timely Western 
and particularly U.S. grants, the new totali- 
tarian state probably would not have en- 
dured. In the period between 1945 and 1950, 
Belgrade was determined to move more 
rapidly toward complete socialization and 
collectivization than all other parte of the 
extended Communist empire. In industry 
and commerce, most enterprises were seized 
in 1945 on grounds of “collaboration” with 
the enemy, a confiscatory action formalized 
the subsequent year by the Law of Private 
Economic Enterprises. Modeled on the 
U.S.S.R. plans, the first 5-year plan (1946-51) 
typically overemphasized centralized plan- 
ning and heavy industrial projects, and 
ended in a fiasco as capital, labor, and other 
factors were grossly overestimated. By 1950 
the Fundamental Law on Management of 
State Economic Enterprises was passed by 
the Federal Peoples’ Assembly to infuse some 
economic rationality into the system with a 
more expedient plan of decentralization un- 
der the theme of “factories for the workers.” 
A whole series of regulatory changes ensued 
throughout the entire decade. The Economic 
Reorganization Law of 1956 and the Federal 
Social Plan for that year reduced heavy in- 
dustry investment by 17 per cent and in- 
creased the agricultural by 19 per cent, but 
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real economic recovery was not achieved 
until 1957. Industrial production by the end 
of the 1950s had increased by 88 per cent, 
but the levels, when compared in absolute 
terms with those of the central and southern 
European area, make one view such percent- 
age changes with caution. Electric power 
production, for example, reached over 7 bil- 
lion kilowatt hours against 103 billion in the 
captive area, steel nearly 2 million tons 
against 19 million, cement 2 million tons 
compared with 20 million. Though still at a 
comparatively low level, industry continued 
to expand, production in 1963 approximating 
11 per cent over the 1962 level. 

Foreign trade, too, showed prominent 
percentage increases, well over 100 per cent 
during the 1950s, from a half billion dollars 
to $1.2 billion. By 1964 more than 70 per 
cent of this trade was with the free world, 
notably Western Europe. 

Agricultural Development. Yugoslavia has 
experienced an erratic farm development. 
With the Law on Agrarian Reform and Colo- 
nization in 1945 it plunged into a wholesale 
confiscation of farm lands, peasant distrib- 
ution, and rapid collectivization. About 39 
per cent of the land was collectivized by 
1951, but characteristic farm failures ne- 
cessitated a major retreat in 1952, not unlike 
that of the US.S.R. earlier and Red China 
later. Decollectivization was decreed, and by 
1956 only 22 per cent of the land was in the 
socialized sector. Further agricultural re- 
organizations failed to reduce the satellite’s 
increasing dependence on imported food- 
stuffs during the 1950s. As late as 1958, 
average grain production in Yugoslavia was 
below that of the prewar period, 7.8 million 
tons to 8.1 million. Bumper harvests in 1957 
and 1958 helped to raise the average for the 
decade. With its goal set for an increase of 
70 per cent in overall production in the 5- 
year plan for 1961 to 1965, Yugoslavia did 
not experience the scope and depth of re- 
verses felt in other parts of the empire dur- 
ing the early 1960s. 

Totalitarian Character. In evaluating 
Yugoslavia’s institutional changes it is im- 
portant to recall that Hitler’s Germany 
maintained all the forms and several func- 
tions and a private enterprise economy and 
yet, under the guise of national socialism 
and its institutional mixture, was thorough- 
ly totalitarian. This should be borne in 
mind when notions about Yugoslavia achiev- 
ing a “rapprochement between capitalism 
and socialism” and tending toward “a social- 
ist democracy” are entertained. At the 
foundation of the entire structure is the 
ruling, totalitarian party, working gradual- 
ly but assiduously through “voluntary as- 
sociation,” “education,” and “persuasion” 
toward internal “socialist” goals and through 
diplomatic brokerage, chiefly with the un- 
committed and underdeveloped countries, 
toward “world Communism” externally. 

In Agriculture. The methods of “volun- 
tary association” and “education” are well 
illustrated in both agriculture and indus- 
try. After the hectic collectivization debacle, 
Yugoslavia decollectivized, but the law of 
1958 on the Agricultural General People's 
Land Fund reduced the maximum size of 
private farm holdings to 10 hectares, al- 
though the 1945 law allowed the maximum 
of 30, and excess land was banked into a 
general people’s land fund for use by the 
instituted “agricultural working coopera- 
tives,” mnear-collectives which underwent 
further reorganization in 1958 along with 
the industrial management model. In 1953, 
Marshal Tito candidly explained the change 
in these words: “We are not going back to 
the old system. We are only changing the 
methods of our socialism, and we are re- 
organizing. But we are still heading toward 
the same goal. . We are not renouncing 
the idea of creating big farms, but they will 
be created entirely on a voluntary basis and 
gradually.” On numerous occasions Edward 
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Kardelj and other leaders enunciated the 
“educational” aspects of these measures to 
inculcate “Communist consciousness’ into 
the peasants. The technological difficulties 
of employing machinery on small land units, 
the costliness of farm machinery, the tax 
benefits and subventions meted out to the 
voluntary“ cooperatives, and discrimina- 
tions in prices and quality of inputs are 
some of these aspects that have led to an 
exodus of countless peasants to the urban 
centers and to the enlargement of the land 
fund. 

In Industry. In industry the same adroit- 
ness of control and passion for efficiency can 
be observed, Again, after the industrial chaos 
of the earliest period, Belgrade relinquished 
direct planning of the Soviet type, but neces- 
sarily retained general control and regula- 
tory functions through the Social Plan, 
which broadly defines the scope and direction 
of investments and the obligations of eco- 
nomic enterprises toward the community. In 
decentralized conditions of “social manage- 
ment,” the enterprises are run by plant- 
elected Worker’s Councils, management com- 
mittees, and directors, and goods are com- 
petitively produced at council-determined 
specifications for markets where prices are 
not rigidly fixed and are frequently at vari- 
ance in the same market. A number of 
prices, considered as “key prices,” for salt, 
bread, steel, and so forth are predetermined 
in the hope of stabilizing other prices, From 
their total revenue the enterprises pay a 
number of different taxes, contribute to the 
amortization fund, and pay rent to “society” 
for the use of the means of production. 

Within limits set by the government, suc- 
cessful enterprises can divide their profits for 
increased wages, plowed-in investments, or 
bonuses in the form of constructing for 
workers, houses, recreation halls, and the like. 
However, all this is subject to the final ap- 
proval of the local government that provides 
plants and facilities for the enterprise in the 
last analysis according to plan. If enterprises 
fail to meet the wage bill, the government 
guarantees 80 per cent of the worker’s wage. 
Where profits are distributed for wages, a 
heavy tax is imposed when inflationary con- 
siderations arise. 

This economic organization is further com- 
plicated by the syndicalism that has emerged 
with industrial chambers, professional as- 
sociations, and economic committees replac- 
ing on a voluntary basis the former admin- 
istrative associations of economic enterprises. 
Also, in 1958, rationalized as a step toward 
“the withering away of the state,” com- 
munes were established as basic territorial 
and administrative units. They enjoy auton- 
omy in local government, workers’ affairs, 
and social management. 

Despite all these innovations, Yugoslay in- 
dustry and agriculture require further ra- 
tionalization as do the other economies in the 
Communist empire. But in terms of the de- 
cisive cold war and the basic directions of 
this satellite economy, one cannot but won- 
der about the “investment” of some $3.5 bil- 
lion made by way of Western grants and 
credits to sustain and reinforce this economy. 
Its seemingly devious course should not 
cause one to lose perspective of its short de- 
velopment and its instrumental role in the 
world Communist movement. 


Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, it is en- 
tirely fitting at a time when the United 
States has hundreds of thousands of its 
men committed to a war against Com- 
munist aggression that we in Congress 
should pay tribute to a nation of 45 
million people that has opposed and re- 
sisted and writhed under Soviet Com- 
munist domination since the year 1921. 

My reference, of course, is to the 
Ukrainian nation which became inde- 
pendent and established its own govern- 
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ment 50 years ago yesterday. That was 
in 1918. But just 3 years later, the 
Ukraine became the first victim of So- 
viet Russian conquest and domination. 
And it is today the largest captive non- 
Russian nation in Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, as we consider the case 
of the Ukraine and pay humble tribute 
to the American-like spirit of independ- 
ence shown by this nation half a century 
ago, it is important for those of us in the 
West to realize that this spirit and the 
yearning for freedom still burn brightly 
in the Ukraine and the other Russian 
captive nations. 

This year has been designated as In- 
ternational Human Rights Year.” As we 
ponder the meaning of international hu- 
man rights, we cannot overlook the fact 
that the greatest transgressor of human 
rights on a worldwide basis is interna- 
tional communism. We must think of the 
plight of the people in the Ukraine and 
the other captive nations every time we 
are told that the Soviet Union and 12 
Communist dictators are softening an 
mellowing and seeking a “detente” oth 
the West. 

It strikes me that any time the Soviet 
wants to join the family of honorable na- 
tions concerned about international hu- 
man rights, its course is simple and plain. 
It can begin by granting such rights to 
the people of the Ukraine and all other 
captive non-Russian nations in the 
U.S.S.R. 

And to this end, I want to say I sub- 
scribe 100 percent to the proposal for the 
creation of a Special Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations to agitate for such action on 
the part of the Soviet Communists. 


Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
material as part of my remarks: 
UKRAINIAN INSURGENT ARMy (UPA)—THE 

BEACON FOR FREEDOM AND LIBERATION OF 

UKRAINE 


Ukrainians throughout the world are ob- 
serving this year the 25th Anniversary of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA), the orga- 
nization of which took place in Ukraine in 
1942. The cradle of this Army—which has 
served since its very beginning as a beacon 
for freedom and liberation of Ukraine—was 
in the least accessible territory of the 
Ukrainian lands—the northwestern part of 
Ukraine. Born to the sounds of gunfire be- 
tween two armored giants—Nazi Germany 
and imperial Soviet Russia, the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army (UPA) defied both of them, 
as both equally aspired to subjugate the 
Ukrainian people. 

With such a courageous attitude the UPA 
inspired multitudes of Ukrainians—young 
and older, men and women alike—who, 
streaming into her ranks, made her grow to 
an unprecedented magnitude. By 1944, the 
UPA ranks swelled to about 200,000 fighting 
men, thus able to successfully withstand 
both enemies’ endeavors to bring about her 
destruction and to liquidate Ukrainian re- 
sistance. The latter proved to be impossible 
as both smaller and larger detachments of 
the UPA defended the Ukrainian population 
against those aggressors, fighting both simul- 
taneously on occasions, during the Russo- 
Nazi battles on Ukrainian soll. Valiantly and 
without outside help, with unyielding fervor 
and zeal these Ukrainian fighters served 
gallantly their nation giving their utmost— 
their love, their strength and their lives— 
in defense of Ukraine’s sovereignty and free- 
dom for her people. 

We Ukrainians in the United States of 
America, observing the 25th Anniversary of 
the creation of UPA, bow in grateful recog- 
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nition and with pride before that deep and 
dedicated love, before that readiness to 
sacrifice for the noble principles of human 
dignity and freedom so well demonstrated 
by our kin in Ukraine, Our deepest gratitude 
goes to the leaders and fighters of the heroic 
UPA who in those difficult yet glorious days 
of Ukraine’s fight to be masters on their 
own ethnic territories gave new hope and 
identity to the people. 

The historical achievements of the UPA— 
the Army of Ukrainian popular resistance 
against the aggressive plans of Russian-Com- 
munist colonial imperialism—were always 
heroic and frequently incredible. There were 
glorious examples of success on missions 
that seemed impossible; there were scores of 
shining displays of invincible spirit, imagi- 
native resourcefulness and boundless initia- 
tive which characterized so well the fighters 
of the Ukrainian Freedom Army. The heroic 
exploits of the UPA under the valiant leader- 
ship of General Taras Chuprynka have been 
well documented not only in the archives of 
the Ukrainian Liberation Movement but also 
in the historical records of Ukraine’s adver- 
saries. UPA’s operations were so damaging to 
the Russians that they were compelled, in 
1947, to conclude a treaty between the 
U.S.S.R., Red Czecho-Slovakia and Commu- 
nist Poland in an effort to stem the tide of 
Ukrainian insurrection, In the face of ex- 
traordinary odds, the Ukrainian leadership 
in general and the UPA leadership in particu- 
lar saw fit to suspend military operations for 
the time being and to disperse the UPA Army 
into very small groups, until a more favor- 
able climate and more opportune situation 
develops. And such time will surely come 
«+» @8 surely as day follows night. 

The creation of UPA had a powerful, re- 
vitalizing effect upon the morale and hopes 
of the Ukrainian people. It served as a force- 
ful impetus for a productive surge of na- 
tional pride and, by necessity, had and shall 
continue to have far reaching effects. The 
mew generation has produced such Ukrain- 
ian giants as Wasyl Symonenko whose lit- 
erary works show clearly a deep seated dis- 
enchantment of Ukrainian intellectuals 
with Russia and Russians. Symonenko was 
and is followed by scores of others—known 
and yet unknown, This means that the spirit 
of the UPA is not only living but breathing 
and charting a new course for Ukraine 
through the poetry of Symonenko and his 
followers, open and underground, among 
Ukrainians as well as among others op- 
pressed by Russia. Thus the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army serves as a beacon for freedom 
and liberation not of Ukraine alone but for 
all nations held in captivity within the Rus- 
sian colonial empire. For, the UPA sym- 
bolizes to those peoples, just as to the Ukrain- 
ian people, an unquenchable longing for na- 
tional freedom, independence and sover- 
eignty. On the other hand, since the UPA— 
after many years of open insurgence—has 
changed her tactics to quiet and peaceful 
but also more perseverant work in opposi- 
tion to the Communist-Russian efforts to 
further oppression of Ukraine, she has earned 
the wrath and unhidden fury of Moscow- 
Kremlin rulers. 

“We shall not put down our arms, neither 
shall we stop our struggle until Ukraine will 
have been liberated” swore the Ukrainian 
Freedom Fighters and they remained faith- 
ful to their promise. 

We—the Ukrainians in America—do under- 
stand the forceful words uttered with such 
determination by these modern knights—the 
UPA Freedom Fighters. For, we have learned 
that the wave and the power of Ukrainian 
resistance against captivity and subjugation 
carry deep affinity—moral and political—to 
the principles and traditions of the American 
Nation and her people. We would not hesitate, 
therefore, to render any proper assistance 
or encouragement to this Ukrainian Freedom 
power. For we also believe that such assist- 
ance in the realm of political warfare would 
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en most significantly a powerful 
deterrent to a new world war and/or atomic- 
nuclear disaster. 

Should the Russian imperialists take re- 
course to a general war, the UPA fighters and 
groups are potentially best equipped to sup- 
port the Free World military forces. UPA’s 
military experience and guerilla warfare tac- 
tics, we are confident, would be of most 
valuable significance. 

Let us all, then, be well aware that in the 
vast lands of Ukraine and many other coun- 
tries, mow under the dark shadow of the 
Russian bear, are those Ukrainian Freedom 
Fighters of the first line, carrying the great- 
est burden of the Free World’s struggle 
against Communism and Russian colonial 
imperialism, for human dignity and liberties 
and for genuine peace with justice for all, in- 
cluding U.S. And—in return—let U.S. stand 
firmly behind them for the sake of our com- 
mon ideals and objectives. And stand be- 
hind them we shall until peace with justice 
shall prevail. 

AMERICAN FRIENDS OF ABN, Inc., UKRAIN- 
IAN DIVISION. 

NOVEMBER 1967. 

Firty YEARS OF RUSSIAN IMPERIALISTIC 

FRAUD—FIFTY YEARS OF UKRAINE'S STRUGGLE 

For LIBERATION AND NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


Soviet Russia is making ostentatious efforts 
to mark with pomp the 50th anniversary of 
the October Revolution using every ruse to 
impress. upon the world the strides and 
achievements this event brought to the peo- 
ples of the so called U.S.S.R. and to the world 
in general, It is, of course, nothing but a mix- 
ture of self-delusion and fraud, for in reality 
there is no reason neither for the Russian 
imperialists and Kremlin rulers to be tri- 
umphant, nor is the reason for the non-Rus- 
sian nations, captive within the Russian co- 
lonial empire, to be in mournful tears. The 
time of decisive confrontation hasn’t yet ar- 
rived and it is yet to be seen which side shall 
be the final victor: That of deception and 
fraud or that of truth and justice. Such is 
the Ukrainian argument, and such is the im- 
perative postulate of the Ukrainian people. 

We must not forget, that it was the Ukrain- 
ians who, having endured centuries of Rus- 
sian Czarist oppression, were first to raise 
armed resistance to the Bolsheviks. With the 
innate perception of a nation in bondage, the 
Ukrainians recognized the grandiose plans of 
the Russians, launched in 1917, to forge a new 
colonial empire under the cloak of Com- 
munism. It was Ukraine, though exhausted 
by long years of oppression, who first rose 
to the new challenge against freedom and 
sovereignty, when the rest of the West stood 
by, and, either silently or in confusion, ob- 
served this unequal struggle. For the Ukrain- 
ians had to fight two foes—the newly emerg- 
ing Bolshevik-Communist regime and the 
forces of the old Czarist autocracy. In these 
circumstances the Bolsheviks destroyed the 
national independence of Ukraine. The Free 
World has paid and is now paying a heavy 
price for failing to support the national in- 
dependence movement in Ukraine and else- 
where within the crumbling Russian Czarist 
empire. 

Today Bolshevism threatens world peace 
and the freedom of all nations and peoples. 
This threat is carried out by deception and 
criminally expert maneuvering by the new 
Russian ruling class. The most deceptive and 
dangerous maneuvers are carried out under 
the banners of “peaceful co-existence”, “war 
of national liberation” and “peace move- 
ments”, which are skillfully yet so evidently 
under the pushbutton control of the Krem- 
lin, the source and promoter of the Russian 
drive toward world domination. 

There can be no clearer proof of this 
strategy than the battlefields of Vietnam. 
Anyone with a sane mind can unmistakably 
see that the front line there is not really 
between South and North Vietnam but be- 
tween the United States and Imperial Rus- 
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sia. Soviet Russia is playing the clever role 
of an aggressor by proxy. This strategy does 
not prevent Russia’s deceptive and fraudu- 
lent overtures toward the United States gov- 
ernment with an objective of promoting so- 
called “bridges of understanding.” Nor does 
it interfere with Russia’s undermining of 
American society by organizing various types 
or “Vietnik” movements with the help of 
politically illiterate intellectuals, direct or in- 
direct agents of Soviet Russia, persons whose 
allegiance to the Russian empire and her 
drive for world domination prevails over 
their allegiance to the United States. Many 
of these people are victims of Russian cun- 
ningness and deception. 

It is undeniable fact that Russian im- 
perialism and its policy of aggression, overt 
or by proxy, arë the actual cause of ever- 
increasing tensions throughout the world. 
Historical and political events in the past 
two decades have brought about the dissolu- 
tion of all colonial empires except one. The 
Russian empire remains and its rulers con- 
tinue to divert world attention from her il- 
legal occupation of once free and independ- 
ent nations. 

The young Ukrainian Republic fought 
valiantly, in the period 1917-23, to re- 
establish freedom and national sovereignty 
in the ancient land of Ukraine. Many heroic 
deeds of those times have entered the annals 
of world history. The people of captive 
Ukraine have maintained their traditional 
love of freedom and yearn for a return of 
their national independence. Soviet Russia 
endeavors to conceal these hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Ukrainian people and those of 
all captive non-Russian nations in the 
USSR. 

It is a well known fact that the Russians 
have over centuries mastered the evil arts 
of deceit, deception and fraud. The famous 
“Potemkin v ” are well known to stu- 
dents of history. But, with the advent of the 
October Revolution, the “new apostles” of 
Russian colonial imperialism, this time 
under Lenin’s and Stalin’s leadership, have 
perfected the arts of deceit, deception and 
fraud to the fullest. Numerous theories have 
been advanced to account for this dark im- 
print on the Russian mind, but what seems 
to be the undisputed truth is that the Rus- 
sians have never experienced fully the civiliz- 
ing and liberating eras so well known to the 
Western world. The secret police system— 
a typically Russian institution—was instru- 
mental in regulating all phases of life in the 
pre-revolutionary Russian empire. The new 
masters—Lenin and Stalin, as well as their 
present disciples, merely changed the name 
of this oppressive organization and then 
perfected it as an instrument to hold their 
empire together. This system serves as the 
jailers for all the non-Russian nations held 
in the historic Russian prison house of na- 
tions. 

We know that any just and ultimate solu- 
tion to the cancerous problem of Russian 
imperialism calls for the dissolution of the 
Russian colonial empire and the restoration 
of independence and freedom for all nations 
now in Russian captivity. The imperial Rus- 
sians have been scrupulous in urging the 
same treatment for other colonial empires 
in Asia and Africa. Obviously the Russians 
will object and protest such a just solution 
for world tensions. Nevertheless, the non- 
Russian nations enslaved by Soviet Russia 
have every right to be self-governing, to be 
masters of their peaceful destinies and to be 
free of the Russian chains which now stifle 
their national cultures and their ancient 
heritages. Ukraine stands among those na- 
tions awaiting national emancipation. 

During the past 50 years of Soviet Russian 
domination over Ukraine, her national and 
independent identity has been gradually 
yet surely increasing in both quantity and 
quality. This progress toward complete 
separation of Ukrainian national life from 
that of imperial Russia grows more and 
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more evident and is noteworthy in all aspects 
of human life—religious, cultural, scientific 
and literary as well as military. Despite 
genocide, terroristic and despotic methods 
employed to control Ukraine, and other en- 
slaved nations, the Ukrainians have carried 
on a relentless crusade against the Russian 
oppressor in order to restore an independent 
Ukraine, while helping or leading the libera- 
tion movements of other nations in mutual 
efforts and a common front for freedom for 
all nations and men, for peace with justice 
for all. 

No wonder the Moscow rulers intensely dis- 
like the Ukrainians. It is no mystery why 
Russians and the Kremlin evade, befog, or 
deny the existence of Ukrainian national 
identity. They are apprehensive, they attempt 
to destroy the spirit of Ukraine—her people 
culture, church, natural resources, the in- 
tellectuals and the political leadership. They 
are busy on two fronts—on native Ukrain- 
jan soil and in countries of the Free World 
where they mislead, confuse, blackmail or 
kill. 

But Ukrainians have and will continue to 
resist Russian imperialism everywhere. They 
have fought and shall fight again. They shall 
be victors on their own soll, they shall be 
masters of their own land, Ukrainians out- 
side Ukraine are one with their kin in their 
just struggle. 

We are confident that not one drop of 
blood shed by Ukrainian Freedom Fighters of 
the UPA or the Ukrainian Liberation Move- 
ment will be shed in vain. Each drop of blood 
and every life given for the liberation of 
Ukraine shall surely give the Ukrainian peo- 

new hope, new inspiration and renewed 
determination to continue the struggle until 
final victory becomes a reality. 

We—Ukrainians in U.S.A—do not seek to 
build a Ukraine in America. What we seek 
here is to build a stronger America, always 
just in her purposes and secure from all 
enemies. In this spirit we extend our broth- 
erly hands to our kin in bondage overseas in 
order to build a genuine bridge of under- 
standing between the free and the oppres- 
sed. Further, we shall seek, and seek fer- 
vently, a genuine and warm understanding 
by all American people and our Government 
for the struggle of Ukrainian people for their 
liberation, freedom and peace with justice. 

AMERICAN Frrenps or ABN, INC. 
UKRAINIAN DIVISION. 
November 1967. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF AMERICA 
Catts BOLSHEVIKE REVOLUTION AN UN- 
ABASHED FRAUD”—DECLARATION ON 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 
CALLS ON AMERICANS TO SHUN SOVIET FETE 
New Yorg, N.Y.—“We advise the American 

people to view critically all pronouncements 

from Moscow on the 50th anniversary of the 

Bolshevik Revolution, especially the claims 

that it brought freedom and social equity,” 

stated the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 

America, a national body of Americans of 

Ukrainian descent, in a Declaration made 

public November 7, 1967, the 50th anniversary 

of the Communist takeover in Russia. 

The Declaration, entitled, “Fifty Years of 
Fraud and Oppression,” stressed the fact it 
was the Ukrainian National Revolution which 
brought freedom and national independence 
to Ukraine fifty years ago, and charged that 
the Russian Bolsheviks stifled the genuine 
freedom of Ukraine, and introduced the tyr- 
anny and dictatorship of the Communist 
Party. 

Rejecting the claims of Moscow as they 
pertain to the 45-million Ukrainian people 
in Communist Slavery, the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America charged the So- 
viet government with the willful and un- 
bridled oppression of Ukraine, despite the 
fact that the Kremlin boasts that Ukraine is 
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“free and sovereign” and a charter member 
of the United Nations. 

The document further charged Moscow 
with political subjugation, economic exploi- 
tation, religious persecution, cultural Rus- 
sification and the outright genocide of the 
Ukrainian people. 

“The free world should take careful note 
of these inhuman acts perpetrated upon the 
Ukrainian people. It must also be remem- 
bered that Ukraine was not the only victim 
experiencing these cruel deeds committed in 
the name of the Bolshevik revolution,” the 
Declaration stated. 

In conclusion, the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America appealed to the U.S. 
government “not to let itself be lured into 
any pact or agreement that would sanction 
the permanent enslavement of Ukraine and 
other captive nations.” 

(A copy of the Declaration of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America is attached 
herewith.) 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 50th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Ukraine, and in recognition 
of this event observances are taking place 
throughout the country. It is also fitting 
for Congress to pause in its busy routine 
to observe this significant event. 

The continuing subjugation of Ukraine 
completely refutes the dreary Soviet 
harangue that the Western powers are 
the sole practitioners of colonialism. 
While Russia ceaselessly slanders the ef- 
forts of the United States to stop aggres- 
sion in Vietnam by calling them colo- 
nialistic, it continues to be the outstand- 
ing practitioner of imperio-colonialism 
in the world today. All nations should be 
aware of the hypocrisy which the Soviet 
Union practices when it attempts to mask 
the ruthless suppression of minorities 
within its own arbitrary borders by im- 
puting this very crime to others. 

Our Nation was founded upon the 
proposition that all men should be at 
liberty to determine their own destinies 
and govern themselves free from outside 
interference or domination. This is a 
basic principle of our foreign policy and 
one which we actively seek for all na- 
tions. No people are more deserving of 
our efforts in this behalf than the valiant 
citizens of Ukraine and their friends and 
relatives in the United States. 

Francis B. Randall, in his incisive 
biography Stalin's Russia,” notes that 
the distinguishing characteristic of 
Stalin’s personality was his paranoia. It 
is ardently desired that the present So- 
viet leadership does not suffer from a 
similar disability, and that they will come 
to realize that no people can long be 
denied their freedom. By accepting this 
reality, the Soviet Union will not only 
contribute to their own stability but will 
also enhance the peace and well-being of 
the entire world community. 

On its 50th anniversary, I extend my 
warmest praise to the brave and noble 
spirit of the Ukrainian nation, and offer 
the hope that we may soon welcome it 
to the company of free and independent 
states. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to join with the 
many thousands of Americans through- 
out this land today in commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of the proclamation 
of the Ukrainian National Republic. It 
was on January 22, in 1918, at Kiev, that 
the Ukrainian people, after a long and 
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bitter struggle, were able to proclaim 
freedom, a cherished but quickly vanish- 
ing dream. 

As it was in our own American Revolu- 
tion, the people demonstrated that sacri- 
fices and pain must be endured to win a 
just cause. In the Ukraine, people showed 
that a band of courageous and dedicated 
men and women could indeed affect the 
course of their country’s history. They 
showed what true patriotism and honor 
really mean. 

Mr. Speaker, not only were they able to 
successfully declare their country a re- 
public, but exactly 1 year later in the 
proclamation of the act of union, it was 
declared that all Ukrainian inhabited 
lands were united into one sovereign 
Ukrainian 


ian Republic. 

How stirring it must have been for 
those gallant Ukrainian patriots who 
partook in the winning of their country’s 
independence. They must have felt 
honored to pass on the stories of their be- 
loved Ukraine’s liberation. Independence 
was short lived. It was trampled under 
the familiar Russian boot which this time 
marched in as the Red army. 

Today, we honor the memory of those 
events of 1918 and 1919. The Ukraine is 
under the control of foreign rulers in 
Moscow. But because the spirit of free- 
dom and self-determination persists, we 
cannot waver in our devotion to the ideals 
of the men and women who fought and 
won a free Ukraine. Let us pledge to work 
faithfully for the redemption of this land 
for which so many thousands so freely 
offered their fortunes and their lives. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the 22d of 
January marks the 50th anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence. It is important 
that we pause for a moment to honor this 
historical day in the history of a valiant 
people’s struggle for freedom from slav- 
ery. 

Today we observe the anniversary with 
mixed emotions, for today, the Ukraine 
is once more a captive nation in bondage. 
Independence was declared in the 
Ukraine on January 22, 1918. Yet barely 3 
years were to pass before this new free- 
dom was to disappear when a brave peo- 
ple saw their land invaded and overrun 
by Soviet Russia. 

Despite the brevity of their liberty and 
freedom, despite long centuries of for- 
eign domination, despite the anguish and 
despair of the Ukrainian people, the 
fervor of their commitment to Ukrainian 
independence has never been diminished. 
Today more than 43 million Ukrainians 
in the U.S.S.R. not only desire freedom 
for themselves but share our desire for 
freedom for all peoples, throughout the 
world. 

As Ukrainians everywhere commem- 
orate this anniversary, the people of the 
United States and of all freedom-loving 
countries join with them in the convic- 
tion of the righteousness of their cause 
and the hope of eventual attainment of 
their national independence. The Soviet 
Union may through coercion and fear 
continue to maintain the Ukrainian peo- 
ple in captivity, but they will never suc- 
ceed in extinguishing the Ukrainian 
burning desire for freedom, liberty, in- 
dependence, and equality. While the So- 
viet Union may attempt to eliminate 
the national identity of the Ukrainian 
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people they will never be able to destroy 
the Ukrainians desire for independence; 
the history of their long struggle for in- 
dependence is a testament to their un- 
yielding, indomitable spirit and free will. 

It is most significant that 1968 has 
been declared International Human 
Rights Year. In this connection I have 
introduced a resolution—House Resolu- 
tion 1020—expressing the sense of the 
House of Representatives that the United 
States should— 

First, ratify the Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide unanimously recommended by 
the United Nations General Assembly for 
ratification by member states on Decem- 
ber 9, 1948; 

Second, ratify the Convention Con- 
cerning the Abolition of Forced Labor 
adopted by the International Labor Con- 
ference on June 25, 1957; 

Third, ratify the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women adopted by 
the United Nations General Assembly on 
December 17, 1952; and 

Fourth, ratify the Convention Con- 
cerning Freedom of Association and Pro- 
tection of the Right To Organize adopted 
by the Internationa] Labor Conference 
which closed on July 10, 1948. 

The people of the: United States like 
all people of good will throughout the 
world, condemn the suppression of the 
spiritual and cultural life of any people. 
There can be no doubt that any gov- 
ernment which pursues a program cal- 
culated to break the will of a people not 
only violates fundamental human rights 
but also acts contrary to the guarantees 
of international and moral law. 

The Genocide Convention has been 
ratified by 71 nations yet the problem of 
genocide continues in the world today— 
even among some of those nations who 
have signed the pact. Of particular sig- 
nificance is the Soviet Union. 

There appears to be no question that 
the Soviet Union—one of the signatories 
to the convention—has as its policy the 
restriction of the practice of religion. 
This policy of religious discrimination is 
particularly pronounced against Soviet 
Jewry to the point where it amounts to a 
policy of spiritual genocide. 

The United States has protested this 
policy toward Soviet Jewry as violative 
of human rights and contrary to the 
asserted policy of the Soviet Union. But 
how can we justify our opposition to 
Soviet treatment of its Jewish citizens 
when we have yet to ratify the Genocide 
Convention? 

There is no distinction between the 
spiritual genocide of the Jews in the 
Soviet Union and the spiritual genocide 
of the Ukraines. But because the United 
States has not ratified the Genocide Con- 
vention we are powerless to invoke the 
terms of the Convention against the 
Soviet Union. 

On this anniversary day of Ukrainian 
independence, it is well that we remem- 
ber that the United States is also en- 
gaged in a struggle to secure self-deter- 
mination for those who would be free to 
choose their own destiny. 

It is my hope and prayer that the peo- 
ple of the Ukraine will, in the not too 
distant future, regain their independence 
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and equality. That is why, on this day, 
I salute the gallant Ukrainian people and 
join with them in prayer for their early 
liberation from the yoke of Communist 
imperialism. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often we fail to realize that the original 
movements for national self-determina- 
tion developed, not in the British and 
French colonies, but among the subject 
peoples of the former great empires of 
Eastern Europe and the Middle East: 
Austria-Hungary, the Ottoman empire 
and the Russian empire. Each of these 
states suffered defeat in World War I, 
which gave the oppressed nationalities 
the long-awaited opportunity for inde- 
pendence. In 1918, the three empires 
collapsed under the weight of the drive 
for national self- determination. Austria, 
Hungary, and Turkey responded by turn- 
ing their energies inward. However, in 
Russia, the new force of Bolshevism re- 
fused to accept the breakup of the old 
empire and systematically set out to re- 
store the Russia of the czars. 

Ukrainian Independence Day exem- 
plifies the first great struggle between 
the principle of Wilsonian self-deter- 
mination and Communist imperialism. 
For a brief period, from 1918 to 1920, 
a free Ukrainian state warded off Bol- 
shevik attempts at subversion only to 
succumb to Red army invasion. Since 
then, Ukrainians have fought, subtly 
and sometimes in the open, to maintain 
their identity as a nation. They have suf- 
fered through collectivization, purges, 
deportations, and Russification cam- 
paigns. They still struggle today against 
the Kremlin’s aim of creating a Soviet 
man, void of any feeling of nationality. 
Their culture remains suppressed; they 
are not permitted to express feelings of 
national loyalty; and their religion has 
been blotted out in favor of the Russian 
brand of orthodoxism. 

Yet hope remains. Even Soviet census 
figures identify the majority of the pop- 
ulation of the Ukrainian S.S.R. as 
Ukrainian; the Ukrainian is not yet a 
Soviet man. Periodically, Ukrainian 
intellectuals risk the expression of na- 
tional sentiment. And the Ukrainian 
peasant retains his loyalty to the soil. 

January 22 reminds us of this strug- 
gle. The problem of self-determination 
in Europe will not be solved until the 
Ukraine and the other non-Russian na- 
tionalities of the Soviet Union receive 
the right to decide their own future. 
Hope remains that such a day will soon 
dawn in Eastern Europe. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, this Jan- 
uary marks the 50th anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence. It was on Jan- 
uary 22, 1918, that a national council at 
Kiev proclaimed the Ukraine to be a free 
and independent republic. This was a 
proud day for the Ukrainian people, for 
they had endured domination by foreign 
nations for many centuries preceding. 
Under happier circumstances, this 50th 
anniversary would be a time of great na- 
tional celebration. This is not, however, 
the situation in the Ukraine today. 

The triumph of 1918 proved to be all 
too brief. Having overthrown the oppres- 
sive rule of czarist Russia, the Ukrain- 
ians in 1920 found themselves again sub- 
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ject to Russian tyranny, although in a 
different form—that of Russian commu- 
nism. One tyranny had merely been re- 
placed by another. That these people, 
during 50 years of Red Russian rule have 
not been able to throw off the Commu- 
nist yoke should not, however, be taken 
as an indication that they are lacking in 
courage or love of freedom. We remem- 
ber that it was the Ukrainians who, after 
putting up fierce resistance to the Nazi 
Germans in World War II, were the peo- 
ple who turned against the Red army 
when it drove the Germans back to the 
West. The Ukrainians did not want to be 
dominated by either nation. Their trag- 
edy is that they were overwhelmed by 
far superior military force in 1920, they 
have continued to be militarily over- 
powered, and the people have been kept 
in subjection by the well-known terror 
tactics of the police state. Nevertheless, 
the Ukrainian spirit has remained un- 
broken despite all Russian efforts to 
crush it. The people have kept alive a 
fervent hope that they may one day 
again be free. Let us help sustain them 
in that hope by sending them these 
words of reminder that the people of the 
United States have not forgotten them 
and that we too earnestly look forward 
= the day when they shall once more be 
ree. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, 50 years ago 
on January 22, 1918, the national con- 
sciousness of the Ukrainian people, which 
had grown in momentum in the latter 
part of the 19th century, was manifested. 
On this momentous date in Ukrainian 
history, the independence of the Ukraine 
was declared. For centuries preceding 
this date the Ukrainian people had fallen 
prey to foreign domination, witnessing 
the division of their nation by neighbor- 
ing states in an ever fluctuating pattern. 
Finally, out of the chaos of World War I 
and the Russian revolution, the Ukrain- 
ians seized upon the opportunity to as- 
sert their right to freedom and to na- 
tional identity and unity. 

Tragically, the rebirth of the Ukraine 
was to be quickly terminated, the hopes 
and aspirations of the Ukrainian people 
to be denied attainment. The vast re- 
sources of the Ukraine beckoned the So- 
viet Communist regime. By December of 
1919, the Red Army controlled the 
Ukraine. A treaty of alliance forced upon 
the Ukraine on December 28, 1920, by 
ress constituted an act of incorpora- 

n. 

For nearly 50 years the Ukraine has ex- 
isted under a superimposed Communist 
political structure, and the Ukrainians 
have been subjected to intensive Commu- 
nist indoctrination reinforced by the 
psychological weapon of terrorism. Yet 
the rich unique cultural heritage of the 
Ukraine and the legacy of a commitment 
to an independent Ukrainian nation 
which has been passed from generation 
to generation have served to preserve the 
indomitable character of the Ukrainian 
people. 

Today we acknowledge with deep re- 
spect the proud history of the Ukrainian 
people, their historic commitment to 
freedom, and their inextinguishable na- 
tional character. We join our prayers 
with theirs on this occasion for a hasten- 
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Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the 50th 
anniversary of the proclamation of inde- 
pendence by the Ukrainian National 
Republic is an occasion which greatly 
deserves the attention of this House, and 
I am delighted to join with our col- 
leagues in paying tribute to a people 
whose love of freedom has withstood 
generations of oppression. 

The people of Ukraine have a special 
claim to our understanding and sup- 
port, so the House honors itself when it 
commemorates the bravery and con- 
tinued devotion to freedom of Ukrain- 
ians everywhere. Not only do the people 
of this ancient land seek for themselves 
what we have found and firmly estab- 
lished here at home—the right to self- 
government—but our country has been 
the proud beneficiary of the two mil- 
lion or so people of Ukrainian descent 
who are contributing the spiritual qual- 
ities and human values of an old, dis- 
tinctive and rich culture. 

As the Representative of a congres- 
sional district whose residents include 
many persons of Ukrainian descent, 1 
have appreciated at first hand the im- 
portant contributions they have made to 
our way of life. Because of their friend- 
ship, I have obtained a closer, more per- 
sonal understanding of the dedication of 
Ukrainians everywhere to the goals of 
individual liberty and national self-de- 
termination. 

Mr. Speaker, Ukraine is the largest 
and one of the oldest of the captive na- 
tions of Eastern Europe. Yet, because 
of a variety of unfortunate circum- 
stances, she became one of the first vic- 
tims of Soviet Russian conquest and 
domination, only 3 years after fighting 
and winning a valiant struggle for free- 
dom from the corrupt czarist govern- 
ment of Russia, the brutal forces of the 
new Soviet Government. Thus it is that 
Ukrainians know, perhaps better than 
most, the evils of tyranny and imperial- 
ism for they have suffered the loss of 
their rights, the subjugation of their reli- 
gion, the exploitation of their resources, 
prohibitions against their own national 
language, and a systematic effort to wipe 
out any sense of national consciousness. 
At the very time the Soviet Government 
inveighed against alleged Western im- 
perialism,”’ it conducted the most op- 
pressive colonial policy of any nation in 
the world—in Ukraine and elsewhere. 

Under these stark circumstances, to 
have kept alight the ideals of freedom 
and liberty, to have refused to succumb 
to virtually permanent persecution—as 
Ukrainians have—is worthy of our deep- 
est respect and admiration. 

On this occasion, however, we should 
do more than salute a people’s courage, 
more than indicate our understanding of 
their problems, more than pledge our 
support in general terms. We owe them 
action, effective action, even though we 
must recognize the limits of our own 
national power. We can, for example, 
better inform ourselves about conditions 
in Ukraine and other East European cap- 
tive nations; we can ceaselessly remind 
the world of Soviet Russian imperialism; 
we can utilize this International Human 
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Rights Year of 1968 to demand respect 
for the rights of captive nationalities; 
we can use every opportunity to insist on 
justice and liberty for all people. 

As the years pass, Mr. Speaker, it is 
easy to forget. But as the mainstay of 
the free world, it is our continuing re- 
sponsibility to sustain hope and encour- 
age freedom wherever it is denied. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, when the polyglot Russian Empire 
went to pieces after the revolution of 
1917, nearly all non-Russian ethnic 
groups began to clamor for freedom and 
national independence. Some 40,000,000 
Ukrainians, the most powerful and the 
largest of these, were most anxious to 
do likewise. Even before the end of the 
First World War they had the chance, 
and early in 1918, they proclaimed their 
national independence and established a 
republic. That proclamation, issued on 
January 22, is a definite landmark in 
the modern political history of the 
Ukrainian people. It represents the cul- 
mination of their centuries-old struggle 
for the attainment of their national goal. 

Thenceforth for about 2 years the 
Ukrainians, under their patriotic leaders, 
fought against invaders from the north 
and from the east, and managed to safe- 
guard their hard-won independence. Un- 
happily, very early in 1920 they were 
forced to submit to brute force and sur- 
render their independence. The Soviet 
Red army, which invaded and over- 
whelmed the country, was too much for 
the comparatively weak Ukrainian fight- 
ing force. The country was overrun and 
then made part of the Soviet Union. 
Since then, for 48 years, Ukraine has 
been a constituent republic of that Union, 
but its freedom-loving people have not 
been reconciled to their subservient 
status, and they long for their full free- 
dom, On the 50th anniversary of their 
Independence Day let us hope that these 
gifted and gallant people will attain 
their national goal. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 22, 1967, Americans of Ukrain- 
ian descent observed the 50th anniver- 
sary of the proclamation of the inde- 
pendence of Ukraine. This was a cul- 
mination of the centuries-long aspiration 
of the Ukrainian people. 

After 2½ centuries of foreign oppres- 
sion and domination, Ukraine regained 
its freedom and national independence. 
The sovereignty and independence of 
Ukraine was recognized by a number of 
governments, including that of the 
Soviet Russia. However, the Russian 
Government, led by Lenin and Trotsky, 
at that time, launched a military aggres- 
sion against the free Ukrainian state, de- 
spite previous pledges to honor and re- 
spect Ukrainian independence. After al- 
most 3% years of heroic and unequal 
struggle, the Ukrainian people, deprived 
of all military, economic, and diplomatic 
assistance on the part of the Western 
Powers, succumbed to the numerically 
superior forces of Soviet Russia. 

Since 1920, Ukraine has remained 
under the Communist and totalitarian 
yoke of Moscow, but it has never sur- 
rendered the spirit of freedom, nor has 
it ever given up the hope for regaining 
its full freedom and national independ- 
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ence. In the half century the Ukrainians 
have amply demonstrated their love for 
freedom by the unceasing uprisings and 
large-scale resistance warfare waged by 
the Ukrainian insurgent army against 
the Nazis and the Bolsheviks. 

The Ukrainians paid a high price in 
their defense of freedom and independ- 
ence, as they were ruthlessly persecuted 
by Moscow. These persecutions included 
such inhuman measures as mass trials of 
Ukrainian patriots, mass deportations of 
Ukrainians to Siberia, and through a 
systematic genocide of the Ukrainian 
people. 

Today, the Ukrainian people enslaved 
in Ukraine are continuing to fight for 
their freedom and independence. They 
wage a stubborn and ceaseless struggle 
by passive resistance, economic sabotage, 
and unrelentless opposition to the Rus- 
= alien rule imposed upon that coun- 


The Congress of the United States and 
the President have recognized the plight 
of the Ukrainians by the enactment and 
signing of a Captive Nations Resolution, 
which lists Ukraine as one of the captive 
nations enslaved by Communist Russia 
and entitled to full freedom and national 
independence. 

On this day of Ukraine’s independence 
anniversary we should rededicate our ef- 
forts and our thoughts to the principle 
of freedom, not only of the people of 
this country, but for the freedom of all 
people in the world. 

In honoring the 50th anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence we are uphold- 
ing the right of all people to the God- 
given right to freedom and national self- 
determination. These are the basic tenets 
and principles on which our own great 
Republic has been established. 

The principle of freedom is indivisible. 
Therefore, we honor the anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence because we be- 
lieve that the Ukrainian people, and all 
other people enslaved by Communist 
Russia, are entitled to the same funda- 
mental rights as we so blessedly enjoy— 
freedom and independence. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
with firm commitment to the cause of a 
free Ukrainia, and abiding faith that 
soon the sunshine of freedom again will 
bathe the fields of that unhappy land, 
I join with the distinguished, eloquent, 
and dedicated gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FLoop! in observance of 
Ukrainian Independence Day. On Oc- 
tober 7, 1966, I was given the Shevchenko 
Freedom Award by the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, and I take 
this opportunity to express my deep ap- 
preciation. There is no award that 
stands for nobler individual virtues, and 
for more enduring concepts of national 
freedom, than that which bears the 
name of Ukrainia’s immortal poet and 
bearer of the torch of liberty. 

The Ukrainians are one of the oldest 
and largest of the Slavic peoples. For 
centuries they have not been allowed to 
live in freedom in their homeland, and 
have not reaped the full benefit of their 
hard work. The reason for this misfor- 
tune is that, except for the very short 
2-year period of national independence 
in 1918-20, they have been suffering un- 
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der alien yokes for more than three cen- 
turies. 

Up to the middle of the 17th century 
they survived the onslaughts of invading 
Asiatic hordes. Then in 1654 Ukrainian 
leaders were induced to sign a treaty 
with the Russian czar, culminating in 
the union of the two countries. Soon 
Ukrainian leaders realized that they had 
been tricked into a trap by the Russian 
ezar, for the wily autocrat nullified the 
terms of this compact and put an end to 
the Ukraine’s independence. Nearly all of 
subsequent misfortunes of the Ukrainian 
people seem to have stemmed from this 
act of the czar. 

Then the czarist government set out 
to Russianize the Ukrainian people. Im- 
perial decrees banned the use of the 
Ukrainian language; in schools the 
teaching of that language was not per- 
mitted, and the country was treated as a 
colonial adjunct of imperial Russia. But 
the czarist government could not eradi- 
cate Ukrainian nationalist feelings. The 
more oppressive became the hand of the 
government, the more the Ukrainians re- 
sented and rebelled against their over- 
lords. 

As a result, Ukrainian nationalism 
was kept alive and became a living force 
in the country. And finally when the 
Ukrainians had the chance to regain 
their freedom toward the end of the 
First World War, they seized upon it and 
proclaimed their national independence 
on January 22, 1918. 

The republican government set up. by 
Ukrainian leaders was of course weak, 
and could not avail itself to friendly aid 
from its sympathizers abroad. The coun- 
try was surrounded by implacable foes, 
and all seemed prepared to pounce upon 
the new state. And the inevitable oc- 
curred in 1920, Early in that year the 
country was invaded and overwhelmed 
by the Red army. Thenceforth the 
Ukraine became part of the Soviet Union. 

Today Communist totalitarianism 
reigns in Ukraine, but the dauntless 
Ukrainians still cling to their national 
ideals, confident that one day they will 
attain their national goal, freedom, and 
national independence. And in the faith 
of the people of the Ukraine I, with 
Americans everywhere throughout our 
great land, join with the fervor of part- 
ners in a cause none will abandon until 
triumph has rewarded our efforts and 
answered our prayers. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, today 
we commemorate the 50th anniversary 
of the independence of the Ukraine. 

We here in the United States have a 
more-than-verbal interest in this nation 
of fighters. Our own traditions and our 
own drive to escape the thumbscrew of 
colonialism were a prelude to that of the 
Ukraine. And this struggle is of especial 
interest to me—a man of Irish extrac- 
tion—because it also parallels the long 
struggle of Ireland to win its independ- 
ence. 

For 800 years, Ireland remained under 
the colonial cloak of Great Britain, yet 
it was not under the domination of 
Great Britain. When Ireland eventually 
gained its freedom, it emerged as a dis- 
tinct nation—a nation with an Irish cul- 
ture and an Irish heritage, proof positive 
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that, while under Britain's heel, Ireland’s 
head was, in the words of poet William 
Henley, “bloody, but unbowed.“ 

These same words“ bloody, but un- 
bowed’”—can well describe the spirit of 
the Ukraine. For the last 50 years, it 
has winced under the weight of Russia. 
A nation of 45 million people, it stands 
as the largest nation in the Soviet Union 
and in Eastern Europe. And although it 
is today within the Soviet Union, it has 
gallantly and successfully resisted forces 
that would submerge its identity. It 
stands today, much like Ireland, a nation 
with its own indigenous culture and 
heritage, a nation determined eventu- 
ally to regain its independence. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I speak for all 
the American people when I say: We 
salute this valiant people in this their 
50th year of Ukraine independence. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
proud to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the Ukrainian people on this 
the 50th anniversary of their independ- 
ence. 

This day we pay homage to the undying 
spirit of liberty and the desire for self- 
determination which has characterized 
the people of the Ukraine and we recall 
the valiant efforts of the Ukrainian peo- 
ples to ward off attacks upon their in- 
dependent state. Although short lived, 
the brief period of the free Ukrainian 
state culminated centuries of the struggle 
from brutal oppression waged by the 
people of the Ukraine. Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day commemorates the spirit 
of a people who while tyrannized refused 
to capitulate and who while enslaved 
continued to maintain human dignity. 

Unmercifully crushed under the force 
of Communist tyranny, the spirit of the 
free Ukrainian state lives on. The na- 
tional identity and cultural independence 
of the Ukraine has overcome all efforts 
at Soviet Russification. The desire for 
freedom and justice has not succummed 
to the barbaric persecution of the Com- 
munist. The spirit of liberty and the hope 
for national self-determination continue 
to kindle in the hearts of the subjugated 
people of the Ukraine. 

Last Sunday evening, Mr. Speaker, it 
was my pleasure to address the New 
Haven branch of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee. I was humbled by their un- 
quelled sense of pride and high respect 
for freedom. The proud heritage of these 
people has become an inspiration to free 
men the world over. Their spirit is tes- 
timony to the fact that tyranny, in what- 
ever brutal form it manifests itself, can- 
not conquer the soul of a nation and its 
people. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, this 
year the sons and daughters of the 
Ukraine mark the 50th anniversary of 
the Ukrainian National Republic. The 
world is aware and history records the 
steadfast commitment of these proud 
people to the principle of national self- 
determination proclaimed a half century 
ago in Kiev. Not the military might of 
the Red army that crushed independence 
in 1920 nor the Communist oppression 
that followed dimmed the spirit of free- 
dom living in the hearts of the Ukrain- 
ian people. 

Let us observe on this anniversary the 
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dedication of Ukrainians everywhere to 
freedom. The suffering and agonies their 
nation endures is the plight of mankind’s 
enslaved. Their hope is shared by all 
free men. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN, Mr. Speaker, after 
a long and bitter struggle against czarist 
Russia, on January 22, 1918, the Ukrain- 
ian people declared their independence 
and established the Ukrainian National 
Republic, a sovereign and free nation. 
The fall of the czarist nation had pro- 
vided the Ukrainians with the chance 
to fight back for and win back the free 
expression of their own national ideals 
and aspirations. However, their victory 
was sadly short lived. In 1920, the 
Ukrainian nation was attacked and over- 
run by the Red army. Within 2 years 
their hard-fought freedom was sup- 
pressed and their ideals subjected to the 
imposition of new Russian domination, 
that of the Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Here in America we believe in freedom 
and self determination. It is because of 
this that we join with those Ukrainians 
who have achieved freedom in the United 
States, in the celebration of their 50th 
independence day on January 22, which 
helps to continue the flame of hope and 
courage for those who have been sub- 
jugated by a foreign power. 

It is our hope that at some date in the 
not too distant future the Ukrainian 
people, in a free and open election under 
democratic procedures, will be able to 
join with other democratic nations in 
celebration of true independence. 

In light of today’s critical problems 
the Ukrainian experience cannot go un- 
noticed. It serves as a warning and de- 
mands the maintenance and preserva- 
tion of national self determination every- 
where. We in the free world observe the 
50th anniversary of Ukrainian independ- 
ence day and hope that they will again 
regain their freedom and live in peace 
in their homeland. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with the collapse of the Rus- 
sian empire and the Hapsburg monarchy 
at the end of World War I, many na- 
tional and ethnic groups in Eastern and 
Central Europe saw a chance to regain 
their freedom and proclaim their inde- 
pendence from their former masters. The 
most numerous of these divided and sub- 
jected peoples were the Ukrainians. On 
January 22, 1918, a cherished dream was 
realized with the promulgation of the 
Ukrainian National Republic. A year 
later, the Central Rada proclaimed the 
Act of Union, whereby all Ukrainian 
lands were united into one independent 
and sovereign state. 

Unfortunately, the Ukraine, with her 
fertile agricultural lands and important 
coal and iron mining districts, was too 
rich a booty to be left alone. Known as 
the “breadbasket of Europe,“ the 
Ukraine was coveted by her neighbors. 
The fledgling state had to wage war, 
alone and unaided, against the Red and 
White Russians in the East and the 
Poles in the West. Eventually, the Soviet 
forces succeeded in reoccupying the 
Ukraine in the summer of 1920. In March 
1921, the Treaty of Riga between Com- 
munist Russia and Poland put an end 
to the Ukrainian National Republic. 
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The Ukrainians have suffered untold 
hardships and mass genocide under Rus- 
sian domination. In the 1930’s Moscow 
liquidated the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church and at least 6 million farmers 
perished for resistance to collectivization. 
Yet the memory of national existence 
is too strong for the Ukrainians to resign 
themselves to their present fate. They 
remain deeply committed to the cause 
of freedom. On the 50th anniversary of 
the proclamation of the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic I wish to express my 
fervent hope that the heroic sacrifices 
made by Ukrainian patriots will soon be 
rewarded and that the afflictions they 
have endured will soon come to an end. 

Mr, McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
50th anniversary of Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day is being observed among 
freedom lovers everywhere, I should like 
to add a few words. 

Addressed primarily to that brave na- 
tion of 45 million people who have 
struggled on for a half century, it is not 
inappropriate to speak to the hearts and 
minds of any single nation resisting the 
tentacles of communism. Once liberty 
is lost, a constant resistance against 
tyranny is the price one must pay to 
regain it. Such is the history of the 
Ukrainian people. 

What happened to Ukraine can happen 
to other nations. Communism is relent- 
less as it presses on to subjugate na- 
tions, their will, their culture, their 
customs, their desires, their faith, and 
their freedom. Communist infiltration 
portends Communist domination and the 
loss of the rights of the subjugated citi- 
zens. An ever-present threat, the loss of 
liberty means a slavery of the spirit as 
well as of the flesh. 

For almost 200 years, the United States 
of America has waged an unceasing battle 
for freedom of those nations which look 
to it for leadership among freemen. I 
have faith in our Nation and the strength 
it derives from its struggle to maintain its 
freedom. I have faith in the source from 
which the Ukrainians, the Americans, 
and every nation under God derive their 
strength and by whom we are endowed 
with the will to exert that strength. 

To our friends in the Ukraine and in 
the far-flung frontiers of freedom around 
the world, I commend the resolution of 
Abraham Lincoln, our great defender of 
freedom, who said: 

Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith, let us to the end, dare to do 
our duty as we understand it. 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to add my voice to those of my col- 
leagues who have spoken out on this, the 
50th anniversary of the Ukraine’s decla- 
ration of independence. 

Ukrainian Independence Day, Janu- 
ary 22, continues to exemplify the basic 
struggle between our theory of self-deter- 
mination for every nation throughout the 
zoe and those of Communist imperial- 
After a bitter struggle, the Ukraines 
took the step and declared themselves to 
be an independent nation on January 22, 
1918. Regrettably, the peoples of this new 
nation believed the sweet words of self- 
determination and noninterference, as 
preached by the Russian Bolsheviks, who 
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at the same time systematically subverted 
the nationalist movement. And Ukraine 
freedom lasted but 2 short years. 

This all too familiar pattern was re- 
peated in Cuba and has succeeded in 
dividing Korea and Vietnam. 

Ukrainians have struggled to maintain 
their identity as a nation and as a cul- 
ture. They have suffered through col- 
lectivization, purges, deportations, and 
Russification campaigns. 

We can be under no greater illusion 
than to deluge ourselves into believing 
that eased tensions can mean that peace- 
ful coexistence with the Soviet Union and 
her satellites is possible. The truths sur- 
rounding the Ukraine, Cuba, Korea, and 
Vietnam should serve as a constant 
warning that it could happen here too. 

We are currently fighting a war so that 
a small nation, Vietnam, can enjoy self- 
determination. Lasting peace cannot be- 
come a reality until all nations, includ- 
ing the Ukraine and her sister nations 
in captivity have the right of self-deter- 
mination. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this week the 50th anniversary 
of the independence of the Ukraine is 
being celebrated around this Nation and 
around the world. 

More than 45 million stalwart Ukrain- 
ian citizens have struggled for over 50 
years to obtain freedom and independ- 
ence for their rich and fertile land. But 
they have been prevented in their worthy 
endeavors by the oppressive, ruthless 
Government of the Soviet Union. Yet, 
these invincible and proud people have 
not relinquished their fight. 

The Ukrainian national revolution of 
1917-18, unlike the Russian revolution, 
was very much like our own war of inde- 
pendence in 1776. It was a revolution 
seeking the free and independent state 
of the Ukrainian people, as our revolu- 
tion sought freedom from colonial subju- 
gation for the 13 Colonies. 

There is a kinship between the Ameri- 
can people and the people of the Ukraine 
that lies deeper and is stronger than the 
natural kinship among all men, It is a 
brotherhood dedicated to freedom and 
self-determination. It is an alliance of 
men born with the taste of freedom and 
the drive to fight for that freedom. It is 
a tie so strong that no oppression and 
no separations could ever destroy it. 

I take great pride in joining with my 
colleagues and with the people of the 
United States in saluting the wonderful, 
freedom-loving people of the Ukraine. 
May their never-ending struggle for the 
freedom they so desire soon end in their 
true and final independence. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject of the address by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop]— 
the 50th anniversary of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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FREEDOM DAY CELEBRATION IN 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA, TAIWAN, 
KOREA, AND OTHER FREE COUN- 
TRIES AROUND THE WORLD 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Wacconner] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a significant day for those of us who 
live on the free side of the Bamboo and 
Iron Curtains. This is the 14th anniver- 
sary of that day in 1954 when 22,000 
former Communists taken prisoner in 
the Korean war chose to cast their lot on 
freedom’s side rather than return to the 
hell-on-earth they had known under 
communism. 

According to the terms of the Korean 
armistice, a 90-day period was set aside 
during which the former Communist 
prisoners would be visited by representa- 
tives of freedom and by representatives 
of their former Communist masters. At 
the end of this 90-day period, each was 
permitted to choose which side he 
wanted to go with; back to communism 
or over to freedom. Now, it must be re- 
membered that each of these prisoners 
had left behind his family, his home, and 
his friends. The sentimental tug to re- 
turn to them, even though they were still 
communism’s captives, must have been 
strong. 

As the first of the prisoners were taken 
into the so-called explanation huts, the 
Communists used every conceivable 
threat to compel them to come back to 
their homes in Communist territory. 
The Indian forces guarding the com- 
pound in Panmunjom were forced, time 
after time, to step in to prevent physical 
violence being done to the prisoners. 
But no matter how vigilant, no one 
could prevent the Communists from 
threatening the families of the Chinese 
and the Koreans, 

As the first groups went through the 
explanation procedure, it became appar- 
ent very quickly that the Communists 
were going to suffer a devastating set- 
back. Only a few of the prisoners were 
intimidated into returning to Commu- 
nist territory in spite of every threat. 
The Reds called the prisoners into their 
huts time after time and accelerated their 
threats unless the prisoners returned to 
their homes. Finally, the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission had to 
step in to protest the Communist brain- 
washing tactics. 

Finally, the Communists gave up. The 
22,000 prisoners almost to a man, opted 
to live in freedom. The 14,000 Chinese 
went to their new homeland on the is- 
land of Taiwan where they live in free- 
dom while they enjoy the blessings of 
ever more prosperous life. The 8,000 Ko- 
reans settled in South Korea and have 
built new lives for themselves there. 

This significant day, known in the 
Republic of China as “1-2-3,” January 
23, will be memorialized in Taiwan, in 
Korea, and in other free counties around 
the world with a “Freedom Day” cele- 
bration. It is well for those of us here 
in the House of Representatives to share 
in that celebration, If any American 
needs to be convinced that people will 
not live under the heel of communism 
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if they are allowed a free choice, this 
day of commemoration should be proof 
enough for even the most skeptical. 

In many parallel ways, Vietnam is an- 
other Korea. Just as they did in Korea, 
the Communists have attacked their 
brothers who prefer to die in freedom 
rather than live in slavery. Just as in 
Korea, this Nation has stepped in to 
stop the bully. And, just as in Korea, the 
answer will be the same when peace 
comes and a freedom of choice is possible 
among all the Vietnamese: they will not 
voluntarily live under the Communist 
tyranny of North Vietnam. I pray that 
the day is not far away when the 
North Vietnamese prisoners can be given 
the same option we extended the North 
Koreans. There is no doubt in my mind 
that they will do what the 22,000 prison- 
ers of Korea did, choose to live in free- 
dom even if it means giving up their 
homes, their families, and all their 
worldly possessions back in Communist 
territory. 

I salute these valiant Chinese and Ko- 
reans of 1-2-3.“ They echoed in a very 
positive way the expression of our own 
Patrick Henry when he said, “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” 

The Republic of China and the Re- 
public of Korea can be proud of these 
men. I salute their courage. They have 
shown us the way. We can do no less than 
follow their example. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER, Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr, HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, a bill is 
being submitted today, of which I am a 
cosponsor, to encourage an increase in 
travel by foreigners to the United States. 
I strongly enlist the support of my col- 
leagues for this means of redressing the 
imbalance in the travel account of our 
balance of payments. 

In 1966, the United States suffered a 
deficit in its travel account of over one 
billion dollars, and there is every indica- 
tion that the trend to deficit in this cate- 
gory continued in 1967 at a similar rate. 
There are two possible means of re- 
versing this outflow: We can attempt, to 
make tourism in this country more at- 
tractive to foreigners or we can place re- 
strictions on the traveling which our 
citizens may do.abroad. Although the two 
are not mutually exclusive, it seems to 
me incontrovertible that the former 
alternative is in every way preferable; 
and I believe the travel incentive bill, 
submitted today, can make a major con- 
tribution in that direction. 

Under this plan, initially proposed by 
my distinguished colleague, Henry 
Reuss, the Federal Government and the 
U.S. travel industry would join in offer- 
ing travel incentive stamps to foreigners; 
these stamps could be used as payment 
for transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions, and other expenses incurred in 
their travels to the United States. The 
Government would initially foot the bill 
for one-half of the cost resulting from 
the use of these stamps; the other half 
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would be paid for by the travel industry 
in this country. The expense borne by the 
Government, however, would be more 
than offset by increased tax revenues 
collected as a result of the growth in our 
gross national product due to expendi- 
tures by foreign tourists. Thus, there 
would be no net Government expenditure 
caused by this program, and an obvious 
and highly necessary gain in terms of the 
benefit to our balance of payments. 

It is abundantly clear that a program 
to increase tourism in this country rather 
than one to restrict American travel 
abroad is the most constructive as well as 
desirable approach to the problem of our 
travel deficit. Not only is it a contradic- 
tion of basic American principles to pre- 
vent our citizens from traveling beyond 
our borders but, furthermore, such a 
move might provoke retaliation by other 
nations in the form of restrictions on 
travel from their countries. 

Moreover in seeking solutions to our 
current balance-of-payments problems, 
we would do well to choose programs 
with longer range horizons; the most 
desirable alternatives are those which 
would lead to a stronger balance-of- 
payments picture in the future as well 
as direct, short-term relief at the present. 
This travel incentive plan is one such 
program, promising an immediate inflow 
of foreign travelers as well as a long- 
term expansion of tourism in this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who have 
traveled through our great Nation are 
well aware of the many awesome attrac- 
tions it has to offer, to both the foreign 
tourist and to the US. citizen. The pro- 
posed travel incentive plan would enable 
foreigners to discover this for themselves, 
and would simultaneously provide a 
much-needed boost to the lagging travel 
account of our balance of payments. I 
urge my colleagues to give this measure 
their most serious and affirmative con- 
sideration. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S JOBS MES- 
SAGE A CALL FOR PARTNERSHIP 
BETWEEN PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
AND GOVERNMENT TO TRAIN THE 
UNEMPLOYED FOR JOBS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BrapemMas] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of President Johnson’s 
call, set forth in his message to Congress 
today, for a partnership between private 
industry and Government to encourage 
more job opportunities for the half-mil- 
lion hard-core unemployed who live in 
the worst slum areas of our 50 major 
cities. 

Under the program proposed by the 
President today, private industry and 
Government will join hands to train the 
unemployed for jobs in the private enter- 
prise sector of our economy. 

Although I realize the President’s mes- 
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sage touched on several aspects of our 
Nation’s manpower policy, I want to draw 
particular attention to his “Concentrated 
Employment Program,” which is specifi- 
cally aimed at reaching the hard-core 
unemployed. A key part of this new pro- 
gram—“JOBS”—or “Job Opportunities 
in the Business Sector,” is based on a 
three-pronged approach: 

First. Government will identify and lo- 
cate the unemployed. 

Second. Private companies will train 
them, provide jobs, and other needed 
health and education services. 

Third, Government will pay the extra 
costs incurred by the company. 

Mr. Speaker, I am especially glad to 
see that to promote this partnership be- 
tween industry and Government, the 
President has enlisted the services of a 
new National Alliance of Businessmen, 
headed by Henry Ford II. The alliance, 
composed of outstanding business execu- 
tives from around the country, will pro- 
vide experienced and imaginative lead- 
ership from private industry to help 
launch this effort to create new job op- 
portunities. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had talks with a 
number of the leading business and in- 
dustrial executives in my own area of 
Indiana in recent months about the role 
they can play in helping meet this chal- 
lenge to our society—the challenge of 
providing all our citizens with an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living. I can say that I 
have been greatly impressed by the con- 
cern and interest the business leaders of 
my community have displayed in solving 
this important problem, and I feel cer- 
tain therefore, that the President’s new 
JOBS program will win widespread sup- 
port in my area as well as elsewhere in 
the Nation. 


HOUSTON FANS RAISE ROOF AT 
BASKETBALL EPIC 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CASEY. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day night in an Astrodome thriller, the 
University of Houston Cougars extended 
their 48-game home-court winning 
streak and protected their undefeated 
1968 record of 16 wins, The Cougars, led 
by impressive Elvin Hayes, defeated 
No. 1 ranked UCLA before 52,693 fans, 
the largest crowd ever to witness a bas- 
ketball game. I know my colleagues who 
viewed this great classic contest, share 
my own deep pride in my alma mater, 
the University of Houston, and join with 
me in extending sincere congratulations 
to this great Cougar team and coaching 
staff. 

All America joins in saluting Hayes, 
and his outstanding Cougar teammates 
Ken Spain, Don Chaney, Theodis Lee, 
George Reynolds, Vern Lewis, Tom 
Gribber, Hammond, Cooper, Bane, and 
Bell, and head coach Guy Lewis and 
his staff on a well-earned victory. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is indeed a privilege 
to me to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the following articles on this 
important Cougar victory: 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 
22, 1968] 
Houston Fans Raise Roor AT BASKETBALL 
Epic 


(By William Gildea) 


Houston, January 21.—There are noisier 
places than the floor of the Astrodome during 
a basketball game. Cape Kennedy on blast-off 
day, maybe. Or Vesuvius, when it blows its 
top. Perhaps the Arthur discotheque, in New 
Tork. 

It was a lot like Arthur, really, Saturday 
night. The sounds were overwhelming. You 
could smile at the person beside you, but 
there was no sense speaking. It was maximum 
volume. It was wild, willful, woeful and wow. 

And when it became 69-69, UCLA and 
Houston in a frantic deadlock with 28 seconds 
to play, Christian Barnard should have been 
there to dispense new hearts all around. 
Thankfully, college basketball games last 
only an hour and a half, including timeouts. 
Any longer and it would have been too much 
to bear. 

It was an epic game. Those who saw it will 
remember it as baseball fans do Don Lar- 
sen’s perfect World Series game or Bobby 
Thomson’s pennant-winning home run. It 
was to basketball as the first four-minute 
mile to track. It will be the one by which all 
college basketball games are measured. 

It happened 76 years to the day after Dr. 
James Naismith hung up his peach baskets, 
Jan. 20, 1892, to provide indoor physical exer- 
cise for members of the Springfield, Mass., 
YMCA. He wouldn’t have believed this Jan. 
20. This one was played for the edification 
of Texas. 

If a home-arena advantage is worth 
roughly five points, the Astrodome must have 
been worth at least three times that to Hous- 
ton, UCLA was taking on much more than 
Elvin Hayes, who was quite enough with 39 
points, 15 rebounds, and two blocked shots 

giant Lew Alcindor, who knew, for 
once, the feeling of being intimidated. 

UCLA also was taking on most of the 
52,693 customers, the largest crowd to ever 
root against a basketball team, and Roy Hof- 
heinz’s belching panorama scoreboard, which 
narrated a final message at the buzzer, “We 
win, We win. We win,” with Houston on top, 
71-69. 

It was enough to provoke in neutrals a deep 
sympathy for the overdogs. UCLA’s victory 
streak ran out at 47, 13 shy of the University 
of San Francisco’s record. But some will say 
there should be an asterisk next to this de- 
feat, USF never played the Astrodome. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Jan. 22, 1968] 
ELVIN Keeps His Worp—ALCINDOR FINDS 
A Buppy 
(By Milton Richman) 

Lew Alcindor will get a half million or 
more the day he turns pro. 

No matter how much he gets, he'll never 
make a better deal than he did the other 
night when he lost a ball game but found 
a friend. 

No ordinary one, either. His name is Elvin 
Hayes and he’s a member of the University 
of Houston basketball team, or, as he was 


Saturday night, the entire Houston basket- 
ball team. 


If you weren’t among the the 52,693 in 
Houston’s Astrodome or were watching some- 
thing else on TV, then you not only missed 
the beat but also the most exciting college 
basketball game in the past 10 years. Maybe 
the past 20. 

The game had everything. The two best 
teams in the country, the two best players 
and unparalled suspense. 
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Elvin Hayes played the game of his life. 

Then, with only 28 seconds left, he put the 
icing on a superlative 39-point performance 
by sinking a pair of free throws for a 71-69 
victory over top-ranked UCLA. 

Alcindor, outplayed by Hayes, may have a 
built-in excuse extended by an ophthalmol- 
ogist at the UCLA medical center who said 
last night Lew’s sight could have been off 
because he is suffering from vertical double 
vision and impaired depth perception. 

Alcindor will be examined twice before his 
forthcoming weekend action to insure maxi- 
mum physical fitness for the games. 

UCLA was riding a 47-game winning streak 
and threatening the record 60 straight owned 
by the University of San Francisco when the 
Bruins tangled with the Cougars. UCLA 
brought its own court to the Astrodome and 
a No. 1 ranking it held all season in the UPI 
board of coaches’ ratings. 

The balloting for this week’s No. 1 team 
should be the most interesting of the season. 
It should be close. 

Elvin Hayes is only 22 and Saturday night 
he suddenly became a bigger thing in this 
country than turtleneck sweaters. 


ELVIN’S NIGHT 


He not only out-scored the great Lew Al- 
cindor, 39 to 15, but out-rebounded him, 15 
to 12 and blocked eight shots, including three 
by Alcindor. 

If Hayes ever had a right to boast, this 
was it. But after the tumult and shouting 
had subsided, Elvin did something else. He 
kept his word. Earlier in the week when 
Hayes and Alcindor were merely “very good 
acquaintances,” Elvin told Lew there would 
be a house party after the game and he’d 
come pick him up if he liked. Alcindor said 
that would be nice. 

So long after the game was over, Elvin 

Hayes and Warren McVea, star of Houston’s 
football team, went by Alcindor’s motel and 
took him and UCLA guard Mike Warren to 
the party. 
“T hope he had a good time because he’s 
a real great guy and I like him,” Hayes said 
of Alcindor. “I knew how he felt. All the 
time we were at the party the game was 
never mentioned. Not by him, not by me, 
not by any of us. 

“I left the game on the floor. There was no 
point in talking about it at the party. I didn't 
want him to think I brought him there 
just to talk about it.” 


NOT UPSET 


Elvin Hayes wasn’t upset too much by the 
post-game statement of UCLA coach Johnny 
Wooden, who said the Houston forward was 
a fine player but he “wouldn't trade Lew for 
two Hayes.” 

“I respect the coach for saying that,” said 
Hayes. “It’s his ballplayer. Lew is the best, 
anyway, so his coach didn’t really say any- 
thing wrong. We got a great coach, too (Guy 
Lewis). He always sticks by us.” 

The feeling between Elvin Hayes and Lew 
Alcindor is best expressed by Hayes when 
people come up to him and ask him if he 
and Alcindor are good friends. 

“Now we are,” says Elvin Hayes. 


MANPOWER 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gi 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, man- 
power is this Nation's most valuable as- 
set. President Johnson has indicated in 
his message to the Congress that we must 
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do everything within our power to de- 
velop it to the fullest. As chairman of 
the Manpower Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, I 
concur with the President’s comments, 

In the last 5 years, we have made re- 
markable progress in the development 
of our human resources. Under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, 
nearly 700,000 men and women have 
been enrolled in institutional training 
programs leading to jobs as welders, 
cooks, stenographers, licensed practical 
nurses, automobile mechanics, and in a 
variety of other essential occupations. 
Another 240,000 have taken on-the-job 
training in such skills as welding, ma- 
oe food service, and construction 
work. 

More than 1,200,000 disadvantaged 
boys and girls have received work ex- 
perience in Neighborhood Youth Corps 
projects that has helped to prepare 
them for full-time jobs in the world of 
competitive enterprise. 
wae year, as President Johnson has 

The time has come when we must get 
to those who are last in line—the hard-core 
unemployed—the hardest to reach, 


We have made a start. A subsidiary 
of Aerojet-General, manned by so-called 
“unemployables” from the Watts dis- 
trict of Los Angeles, is successfully turn- 
ing out tents and wooden shipping crates 
for the defense establishment. Other 
hard-core unemployed have been turned 
into skilled machinists by the Arrow Tool 
Co. in Wethersfield, Conn. In company 
after company, semi-illiterates and ex- 
convicts have proven that, when given 
the opportunity and the proper motiva- 
tion. they are fully capable of making 
their contribution to society. 

Now the President has asked the dis- 
tinguished industrialist, Henry Ford, to 
help carry this effort forward. 

We must, therefore, expand our sup- 
port and render every legitimate as- 
sistance to private industry in its new 
role as a partner of Government in the 
training and hiring of the hard-core 
unemployed. Neither government nor the 
business community must shirk our re- 
sponsibility to the thousands of disad- 
vantaged men and women who, hereto- 
fore deprived of the opportunity for self- 
sufficiency, look to us now for the help- 
ing hand that will lead them to inde- 
pendence. 

Whatever the price—and it will be 
tiny compared to the cost of inaction— 
we must pay it now to help our forgot- 
ten citizens to help themselves. I urge 
my colleagues to fully support the Presi- 
dent’s manpower proposals. 


STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HoLLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
last Wednesday to the President’s state 
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of the Union message with renewed hope 
that the 90th Congress may yet write a 
legislative record worthy of the traditions 
of the Congress, and worthy of the great 
people we are privileged to represent. 

Certainly the President has presented 
us with a challenge which offers us that 
opportunity. If we wish to repeat the 
performance of the first session, and 
ignore the basic problems confronting 
the Republic, comforting ourselves by 
passing laws against what is already 
illegal, we can, of course, do so, But we 
cannot complain of a lack of Presidential 
leadership. President Johnson has clearly 
outlined a responsible and significant 
program for the Congress to enact. 

As chairman of the subcommittee 
which has a major responsibility for 
manpower programs, I was, of course, 
primarily interested in the President’s 
proposals to attack the problem of hard- 
core unemployment. But the goals he has 
set for new housing, for consumer legis- 
lation, and for the rebuilding of our 
blighted and decaying cities—these, too, 
are priority items on the Nation's 
agenda—items which we will ignore only 
at grave peril to the American people. 

Idonot promise what Lyndon Johnson 
did not ask—unquestioning acceptance 
of administration proposals, with 
spelling, punctuation, and paragraphing 
unchanged. But I do pledge to the Presi- 
dent, to the leadership of this House, and 
to my own employers—the people I rep- 
resent—my best efforts to reach the goals 
President Johnson has so eloquently 
described. 


CHARLES Q. RODRIGUEZ RETIRES 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Rarick] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Iam happy 
to join in tribute to Mr. Charles Q. 
Rodriguez, who retired as Louisiana State 
property insurance manager on January 
5, 1968. Mr. Rodriguez held this position 
in our State government in Louisiana 
for 22 years, serving under six adminis- 
trations. 

A native of Franklin, Tenn., he was 
born on January 4, 1898, received his 
elementary education in the public 
schools of Nashville and Clarksville, 
Tenn. In April 1917 when World War I 
was declared, he was attending South- 
western Presbyterian University. He says 
that he and 98 percent of the nonco- 
educational university enlisted en masse 
with the Ist Tennessee Infantry National 
Guard. 

This organization in the summer of 
1917 was combined with the National 
Guard of North Carolina and South 
Carolina and other Tennessee units to 
form the 30th Infantry Division. Mr. 
Rodriguez served with the division in 
Belgium and France and participated in 
the attack on Vimmy Ridge, Ypres, and 
the Hindenburg Line at St. Quintan. 

He returned to the United States in 
May 1919 and was discharged as a ser- 
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geant of Infantry in the Headquarters 
Detachment. 

Shortly after returning Mr. Rodriguez 
moved to Monroe, La., where he engaged 
in the cotton brokerage business. Later 
he entered the general insurance field 
and was in this work when called to ac- 
tive duty as a captain of Infantry in 
October 1940. After serving for 5 years 
during World War II, he was then re- 
leased from active duty and assumed 
the position of State property insurance 
manager. 

During Mr. Rodriguez’s military ca- 
reer he graduated from the Infantry 
School at Fort Benning, Ga., in 1935, the 
Command and General Staff College at 
Fort Leavenworth in 1944, the Industrial 
War College, Washington, D.C., in 1956, 
and is now retired in grade of lieutenant 
colonel of Infantry. 

Mr. Rodriguez resides in Baton Rouge 
with his wife, Mary Helen. They have 
two children; a daughter, Mrs. James S. 
Bolton, who with her husband and son 
live in Baton Rouge, and Charles Q. Rod- 
riguez, Jr., who is a student at Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute at Ruston. 

He intends to remain in Baton Rouge 
where he has many friends and business 
associates. He does not plan to retire 
from the insurance industry, but is look- 
ing forward to other activities in the 
insurance field. 

Mr. Rodriguez is a 50-year member of 
Kappa Sigma social fraternity, a mem- 
ber of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, American Clan Gregor, American 
Legion, Military Order of the World 
Wars, and Veterans of Foreign Wars. He 
is a member of the Trinity Episcopal 
Church of Baton Rouge. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to pay honor 
to Mr. Rodriguez, who has served his 
fellowman, his State and his Nation so 
capably. 


TESTIMONIAL FOR THE RIGHT 
REVEREND MONSIGNOR AN- 
THONY DI LUCA 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. RopIino] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure and pride that I make 
note at this time of an open house I at- 
tended this weekend in honor of my old 
and very dear friend, Msgr. Anthony Di 
Luca. After serving for 62 years in the 
holy priesthood, 34 of which were spent 
nurturing the growth of Holy Family 
Church in Nutley, N. J., Monsignor Di 
Luca is retiring from the active pas- 
torate. 

Over 750 of his parishioners turned 
out last Sunday to honor this outstand- 
ing individual, whose long list of achieve- 
ments include designation as a domestic 
prelate by the late Pope Pius XII; and as 
a protonotary apostolic, the highest rank 
of the monsignorate, by the Holy See; 
and receipt of an honorary doctor of laws 
bag from Seton Hall University in 
1956. ; 

It is rare indeed to find one man who 
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has done so much for his parish as well 
as for the entire community. All of us 
in Government should be grateful for 
the example set by this able churchman, 
who, by his actions, manifests those 
characteristics which maintain the 
strength of our great country. His good 
works are numerous, and I was delighted 
that the forward vision and dedication of 
this outstanding clergyman were recog- 
nized in congratulatory messages from 
our President and Vice President. All of 
us whose lives were touched by this noble 
man will forever be the richer, and I am 
most gratified that, as pastor emeritus, 
we will continue to have the benefit of his 
counsel and friendship. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON URGES 
PROMPT ACTION ON PROGRAMS 
TO END UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Ropino] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has called for a massive program 
to find jobs for those who are the hard- 
est to reach by enlisting the support of 
the business community. I thoroughly 
agree that there is no task before us of 
more importance to the country and to 
our future, 

Violence and crime in the streets will 
not disappear unless we attack at the 
root of the problem—meaningful jobs 
for tens of thousands of the poorest of 
the poor. Those who will ultimately es- 
cape poverty and become productive 
citizens will do so in most cases through 
employment within the private sector of 
the economy. Thus, an increasing in- 
volvement of the resources and efforts 
of industry is vital in this effort. 

The President has outlined a program 
to start putting the estimated 500,000 
hard-core unemployed on the employ- 
ment rolls. I have seen how a small effort 
in my home State can help to alleviate 
the problem of joblessness. The Newark 
Business and Industrial Coordinating 
Council, with help from the Govern- 
ment, social service agencies, and indus- 
try, succeeded in placing close to 1,000 
of the most disadvantaged in productive 
jobs. 

An effort of this type on a large scale— 
a new partnership between Government 
and private industry to train and hire 
the hard-core unemployed—is an effort 
that we cannot afford to pass by. It is 
designed to extend to many thousands 
of people—the young and the old—an 
opportunity for meaningful and reward- 
ing employment. Only through pulling 
our resources in this common endeavor 
can we hope to obliterate the ugly blight 
of poverty in our Nation. We must sup- 
port the President’s manpower proposals. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
UKRAINIAN NATIONAL REPUBLIC 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New Jersey [Mr. Roprvo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day I had the great privilege of joining 
the Newark, N.J., and vicinity branch 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee in 
America in celebrating a truly unique 
anniversary. It was the occasion of a 
triple anniversary, for it commemorated 
the Declaration of Independence of the 
Ukraine on January 22, 1918, the rebirth 
of the Ukrainian Armed Forces, and the 
Ukrainian National Revolution of 1917. 

It was a heartening and moving meet- 
ing which gave me the great pleasure of 
renewing my friendship with the many 
fine citizens of Ukrainian heritage who 
reside in the northern New Jersey area. 
The occasion demonstrated again the 
unwavering hope and faith of the 
Ukrainian people in the achievement of 
freedom and human dignity for their 
homeland. While this magnificent spirit 
prevails, this cause will never falter. 

The Ukrainians have been among the 
most unfortunate of all the peoples of 
Eastern Europe. They have been sub- 
jected to the oppressive regimes of auto- 
cratic Russian czars and of Soviet to- 
talitarian dictatorship longer than any 
other nationality group in today’s So- 
viet Union. It is sorrowful to realize that 
these courageous and creative people 
have not been able to retain their free- 
dom and independence during most of 
their modern history. Since the mid-17th 
century they have not been masters of 
their own destiny, except for a brief 2- 
year period following the overthrow of 
the czarist regime in 1917. 

For centuries their sole national goal 
had been to regain their lost freedom and 
attain national political independence. 
Early in 1918 that opportunity presented 
itself, and they seized it. Proclaiming 
their independence on January 22, they 
created a fighting force and with its aid 
hoped to strengthen the newly created 
Ukrainian Republic. But this proved be- 
yond their power; the Ukrainian forces 
could not carry on the fight on all the 
fronts where they were under constant 
attack. For nearly 2 years they fought 
valiantly their powerful foes, often 
against forbidding odds. Finally the Red 
army overwhelmed them in November of 
1920, thus robbing them of their inde- 
pendence and making Ukraine part of 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, the program of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee, gather- 
ing in East Orange, N.J., last Sunday, 
contained a most eloquent and inspiring 
account by Zenon Snylyk of the valiant 
but tragic history of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple’s struggle for self-determination, and 
I include it in the Recor at this point: 

INDEPENDENCE: UKRAINE’S GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 
(By Zenon Snylyk) 

The year 1967 marked the 50th anniversary 
of the great revolutionary upheaval in East- 
ern Europe, In 1917 the far-flung Russian 
empire met its inevitable doom, and its fall 
unleashed a series of national revolutions 
which swept the enslaved non-Russian na- 
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tions and brought them long-awaited free- 
dom and national independence, 

Unlike the fraudulent Bolshevik revolution 
and very much like the American Revolution, 
the Ukrainian National Revolution, invoking 
the principle of self-determination and the 
country’s age-long historical claim to state- 
hood, reaffirmed the Ukrainian people’s right 
to a life free of alien domination and their 
determination to chart a peaceful course in 
harmony with their neighbors. 

Born on the ashes of the crumbling em- 
pires and inspired by the ideas of national 
liberalism that had found its most ardent ad- 
vocates in the West, the Ukrainian National 
Republic was the logical consummation of 
the national revolution, which had com- 
menced in March 1917. By the act of Janu- 
ary 22, 1918, known as the Fourth Universal, 
the Central Rada, the reborn nation’s official 
and duly elected government, proclaimed to 
the world and its own people that “from this 
day on,” Ukraine was to become a “sovereign 
and independent state of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple.” On February 9, 1918 Ukraine concluded 
a Peace Treaty with the Central Powers in 
Brest-Litovsk, by which act it received full- 
fledged recognition from Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria, the powers 
that provided military assistance to Ukraine 

the Russian Bolsheviks. France and 
Great Britain also granted de facto recogni- 
tion of Ukraine. The ideal of Ukrainian state- 
hood was clearly marked by the Hetman 
period of the Ukrainian independence strug- 
gle of those years. 

This in capsule form was the rebirth of the 
Ukrainian nation after centuries of Russian 
Czarist domination, Indomitable in its spirit 
and unshaken in its faith that truth and 
justice will prevail, the young Republic 
fought valiantly against the enemies from all 
sides, primarily against the invading force 
of the Bolsheviks from the north, an ag- 
gressive and power-hungry horde that sought 
to reestablish the Moscow-controlled order 
under the guise of Red Communism, After a 
valiant struggle of four years, the Ukrainian 
National Republic became its first victim 
only to remain its most persistent foe until 
the present day. With the blood of her finest 
sons and daughters shed on the altar of 
freedom, Ukraine had reaffirmed her claim to 
freedom and independence which remains 
her legacy and her insufferable warning to 
millions who had fallen victim to Communist 
Russias insatiable hunger for territorial 
dominion. 

Had the Western World recognized and 
supported the democratic Ukrainian republic 
reborn fifty years ago, in accordance with 
President Wilson’s principles, it would 
have probably prevented the expansion 
of Bolshevik Russia into a Soviet Russian 
empire, which has become a menace to the 
freedom of nations, democracy, and the 
peace of the world. The free Ukrainians re- 
mind the world that the so-called Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic was established 
after the conquest of the Ukrainian National 
Republic forces by the Russian Red Army 
and was a concession in the attempt to pacify 
the conquered people and to appease anti- 
imperialist and anti-colonial attitudes. The 
quasi-independent Ukrainian SSR, com- 
pletely dominated by the Communist govern- 
ment in Moscow, and the quasi-independent 
phantom delegation in the United Nations 
are reminders to the whole world that there 
exists an enslaved Ukrainian nation and an 
unsolyed Ukrainian cause—fifty after 
a 45-million nation had spoken its will and 
had shed its blood in the name of freedom. 

Today, the free world is pitted against the 
Russo-Communist empire, which has been 
constantly expanding at the expense of free 
nations, constituting a menace not only to 
Europe and Asia but to the United States 
as well. For their tragic mistakes of mis- 
judgment in the revolutionary e of 
1917 and 1922, Europe has been paying in 
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the form of the loss of several democratic 
states which during the Second World War 
and after became satellites of the Soviet 
Union, while free America has been paying 
for its misjudgments through involvement 
in the Second World War, the Korean War, 
the Cuban Episode, and in the Vietnam War. 

In endeavoring to assess the situation in 
the world today, we can greatly benefit from 
the ideas so eloquently and profoundly ex- 
pressed by the late President of the United 
States, John F. Kennedy. In his famous 
speech to the U.S. Senate on July 2, 1957, on 
the eve of American Independence anniver- 
sary, the late President said: 

“The most powerful single force in the 
world today is neither communism, nor capi- 
talism, neither the H-bomb nor the guided 
missile; it is man’s eternal desire to be free 
andi t. 

Spoken over a decade ago, these words of 
a great man are so relevant today, and par- 
ticularly timely as we observe the triple an- 
niversary of Ukraine's claim to freedom. 

For if the world is to be safe for freedom, 
democracy, and peace—so fervently sought in 
conference rooms and on the battleflelds the 
free world must at long last recognize that 
there is no double standard of morality and 
justice in the international arena, and that 
the right of national self-determination that 
we so staunchly defend in Vietnam must be 
granted to all nations, particularly those 
that have for decades borne the brunt of 
Communist oppression, manifesting re- 
peatedly their right to be free and 
independent. 


Mr. Speaker, since the fatal days 
when the Ukrainians fell under Soviet 
tyranny they have been unable to free 
themselves and were forced to live under 
the Kremlin-imposed Soviet regime. Even 
so, after many decades of subjugation 
the Ukrainian people have not given up 
hope for independence of the Ukraine. 

I fervently hope that they will attain 
their goal and again live in peace and 
freedom in their homeland. 


A CALL FOR NATIONAL ACTION TO 
IMPROVE OUR HEALTH CARE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing our recent adjournment, I presented 
a major study of our Nation’s health 
care system and a program for its im- 
provement. 

The presentation was at a press con- 
ference which I convened which was also 
attended by six prominent medical con- 
sultants who were also concerned about 
these problems, Each of these eminent 
men spoke, as individuals, without either 
direct advocacy of my proposals or in 
agreement necessarily with each other. 
We were united only in our concern that 
our health care system must be improved. 

The reaction to this public meeting 
has been overwhelming. I have been del- 
uged with mail from all parts of the 
country, much of it from doctors and 
medical educators who read accounts of 
this press conference in their local 


papers. 
Some criticized my proposals. Most 
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found something in them worthwhile. 

And some suggested even more drastic 

innovations in our medical education 

system and in our delivery of medical 
care. 

I am now compiling these spontaneous 
responses with a number of opinions I 
solicited from leaders in American medi- 
cine who were invited to the press con- 
ference but who could not attend. I plan 
to advise my colleagues in detail, in the 
coming weeks, of the nature and depth 
of this national concern for better health 
for America. 

I would like to present now the basic 
statements I made last month: “The 
Crisis in America’s Health Care System,” 
and its companion paper, “A Program 
for Federal Leadership,” together with 
the list of medical consultants who ap- 
peared with me and the important sta- 
tistics which illustrate the problems 
discussed: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN BENJAMIN S. 
ROSENTHAL, OF NEw YORK, ON “THE CRISIS 
IN AMERICA’S HEALTH CARE SYSTEM” AND 
“A PROGRAM FOR FEDERAL LEADERSHIP,” DE- 
CEMBER 18, 1967 
For the past several months, I have been 

engaged in a study of this country’s medical 

service and of our medical education system. 

This study is insignificant, in time and ex- 

pertise, to the effort devoted by the men 

with me here today. Their lives have been 
dedicated to American medicine, its organi- 
zation, its services and its possibilities. 

But the federal government, where I am 
employed, plays a vital role in the American 
Medical Establishment. It finances all but 
a small part of medical research. It is a 
principal source of income for our medical 
schools, And by its policies and programs, 
its acts and its omissions, it helps direct 
the country’s medical service system. 

It is the confused and misdirected role of 
our federal effort and the course of our med- 
ical service system which concerns us today. 
I am in favor of medical miracles as much 
as the next man. But the plain truth is that 
medical research has been oversold to the 
point where it is unquestionably injuring 
medical education and medical services. Our 
national health system is badly out of kilter. 

If the federal government is one half of 
the Medical Establishment, the American 
Medical Association represents the other half. 

The newest president of the AMA, in his 
inaugural address, cited as that group’s 
“single obligation” the protection of capital- 
ism in medicine. I would have thought that 
proper medical care was AMA’s “single obli- 
gation.” 

I believe this country has been built and 
has prospered on the belief that pure cap- 
italism must be hammered into a socially 
humane and economically beneficial alloy. 

The AMA may not yet recognize it but a 
similar adaptation of capitalistic medicine 
to the needs of people has already begun. 
Nineteenth century capitalism has yielded to 
society’s indignation, So will the belief in the 
practice of purely private medicine. This 
country will no longer tolerate outrageous 
annual doctors’ incomes, bloated by Medi- 
care and Medicaid fees, while the country 
disgraces itself before the world’s health care 
standards. 


The detailed presentation in the accom- 
panying paper, “The Crisis in America’s 
Health Care System”, and my conclusions, 
represent only my views. The distinguished 
doctors and educators who appear here today 
come as people concerned about our health 
programs. They speak as individuals and are 
bound neither to me nor to each other in 
their views of the problems we discuss. 

I have identified certain problems of our 
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national health system which need urgent 
attention. I mean attention now. And I mean 
consideration by our government which will 
be appropriate in scope—and proportionate 
in dedication of resources—to the problems 
themselves. 

These matters will not await the end of a 
war, the of a Congress, the results 
of an election or any other irrelevant event. 
They demand Presidential and onal 
action now. They cry out for direction from 
an enlightened medical community. They 
seek a response in public opinion which, 
when informed, will not tolerate these condi- 
tions. These problems crave, finally, leader- 
ship which only the federal government can 
provide. 

We have reached the end of the road where 
the federal government can finance indefi- 
nitely medical research and neglect medical 
care. Government has financed the construc- 
tion, by superbly trained scientists, of an 
exquisitely machined and polished research 
mechanism which is less and less relevant to 
the medical needs of the average citizen. 
A comparable instrument, similarly con- 
structed and comparably manned must be 
constructed for medical services. 

It is extremely important, and even inspir- 
ing, that we have just created in the labora- 
tory, for the first time, the living core of a 
virus, and, perhaps, of life itself. But what 
comparable federal effort has raised the 
health care of a New York school child, or 
provided a needed doctor in Appalachia, or 
financed the education of a doctor or his 
assistant? 

The five point program which I announce 
today will confront the federal government 
with some of its neglected responsibilities to 
the American medical consumer. These pro- 
grams aim not at ending federal medical re- 
search but at raising the medical service 
system to comparable heights. This is an 
ambitious program and a very expensive one. 
It seeks nothing less than a new era in pro- 
viding America with the world’s best medi- 
cal services. 


I, A PLAN TO REDUCE INFANT MORTALITY 


I propose a direct attack on the single 
most crucial indictment of our medical serv- 
ice system, our disgraceful infant mortality. 
This plan will provide a sharp increase in the 
number of doctors, doctors’ assistants and 
neighborhood health facilities in those areas 
and for those people most in need of them. 

The heart of this program is Med-Vista. 
This will provide community medical cen- 
ters—both urban and rural—and the doc- 
tors and medical assistants to man them. It 
will provide free medical school tuition and 
subsistence to doctors who agree to spend 
four years in the medically underprivileged 
areas. Their pay will be comparable to that 
received by doctors in the Armed Forces. 
Four years of “repay” service will also satisfy 
military obligation. 

Alternately, non-scholarship students 
could spend three years in these needed areas 
as a substitute for two years of military 
service. 

This program will be administered jointly 
by the Public Health Service and the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and would be op- 
erated from both existing medical institu- 
tions and from a vastly expanded and im- 
proved Neighborhood Health Center program. 


IL. A PLAN TO CREATE NEW HEALTH 
PROFESSIONALS 


There is considerable ferment in the medi- 
cal profession concerning a new class of 
doctors’ assistants who can relieve them of 
much of the burden of routine tasks. They 
would work under close supervision of physi- 
cians. Several exciting experiments in train- 
ing and using such workers have already been 
conducted with very impressive results. 

The federal government, which should 
lead in encouraging such imaginative uses of 
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new health workers has done just the op- 
posite. It has answered calls for imagination 
with inertia, For fear of opposition among 
organized medicine, it has felt safer in doing 
nothing. For lack of clear legislative man- 
date, it turns away medicine’s own plans to 
explore the new health assistants. 

I will propose amendments to the Allied 
Health Professionals ‘Training Act to 
strengthen the federal commitment to match 
and exceed the innovation which even the 
admittedly conservative medical profession 
offers. Instead of following reluctantly, or 
giving reasons why new health manpower 
ideas cannot be sponsored by the federal 
government, we must take the lead. 


II. A PLAN TO EXPAND PHYSICIAN PRODUCTION 


I propose legislation to establish 50 new 
medical schools over the next ten years and 
expand the production of existing schools, 

These new medical schools need not re- 
quire completely new building complexes for 
our medical schools have an average of over 
three hospital affiliations each. At least 50 of 
the over 300 teaching hospitals can be de- 
tached from their present affiliations to serve 
as nuclei of new medical schools. 

In addition, if every existing medical 
school expanded its enrollment by 5 per cent 
we would have almost 400 additional medical 
graduates a year—the output of nearly four 
average medical schools. Such expansion in- 
volves a minimum of new construction funds 
and a much faster way to making new 
doctors. 

We must also increase the number of 
teaching hospitals to bring the benefits of 
university medical standards to the widest 
number of our citizens. There is no reason 
why medical schools cannot extend their 
affiliation to hospitals hundreds of miles 
away, considering the ease of transportation 
and communication today. This radiation of 
medical competence and performance must 
be accelerated by expanded federal assistance 
programs to both the medical schools and to 
upgrade their potential teaching hospitals, 


IV. A PLAN TO PROMOTE MORE AND BETTER 
MEDICAL SCHOOL TEACHING 


I will propose basic science faculty fellow- 
ships and clinical grants to staff 
the new medical schools and to expand 
enrollment at existing schools. 

The present research support of medical 
college personnel by the federal government 
is helping to create research faculty members 
for tomorrow’s medical schools. We must also 
provide an increased flow of clinical teachers 
of medicine if we are to insure quality medi- 
cal education for the new and existing 
schools. To do this, we should encourage 
specialists on the staffs of leading voluntary 
institutions to teach medical students in 
the crucial clinical 3rd and 4th years of 
medical education. 

Three kinds of grants can accomplish this: 

(a) Teaching grants to encourage residents 
completing their hospital training to remain 
for one year as clinical instructors, For a 
grant of $15,000 a year, we would have an 
additional instructor whose duties were 
strictly teaching clinical medicine; 

(b) Part-time teaching grants to practic- 
ing physicians would encourage the best local 
practitioners to teach up to 15 hours a week 
with university appointments; and 

(c) Pull-time clinical teaching grants for 
superior practicing physicians who want to 
teach full time in new and existing medical 
schools, Such grants would range from 
$20,000 to $40,000 per year depending on 
ability and experience of the physicians. 

The total cost of such a clinical grant 
Pi would be about $60 million a year. 
It would provide 1,000 clinical instructors, 
1,000 part-time clinical teachers, and 1,000 
full-time clinical teachers. 

Basic Science Faculty Fellowships would 
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help create the 4,000 additional MDs and 
PhDs needed to teach in the new medical 
schools. Five hundred of these teaching can- 
didates would enter the fellowship program 
each year under full federal grants. Accept- 
ance of the fellowship would pledge the fel- 
lows to serve as basic science teachers in a 
medical school for a specified period follow- 
ing their training. 
V. A PLAN TO REORGANIZE THE FEDERAL ROLE 


I am convinced that unless there is a re- 
organization of the federal role within Ameri- 
can medicine there is little prospect for es- 
sential change. Function changes in govern- 
ment only as organization changes. 

I shall propose a federal Department of 
Health to protect and enlarge the citizen’s 
interest in better health care. At present the 
American people finance medical research; 
they must also be assured, within the gov- 
ernment’s structure, that their health care is 
similarly represented. 

Who would believe that Medicare or the 
decisive federal role in education or expanded 
Social Security would have resulted without 
a Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare? Yet it was only 15 years ago that HEW 
was belatedly created. 

What amazing progress can be anticipated 
in health services after we create a separate 
federal Department of Health? I predict a 
medical bill of rights, so comprehensive and 
80 sweeping in its rebuilding of medical care, 
as to be properly called a revolution, 

The short answer to these complex prob- 
lems is that we must do more, and do it bet- 
ter. We cannot rest with past standards of 
false reassurances that we are number one. 
We are not number one or even number two. 
If a child were born to my family today, he 
would stand less chance of survival than 
children in 17 other nations, including many 
underdeveloped areas. 

This country which split the atom, which 
comes excitingly close to creating life in the 
laboratory and which is ap) g moon 
travel can do more, it can do it better and 
most important, it can do it rapidly, con- 
sistent with the urgency of the national need. 


MEDICAL CONSULTANTS AND THEIR DISCUSSION 
Topics 


(1) Dr. Carlton Chapman, Dean of the 
School of Medicine, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, New Hampshire, Area of Discussion: 
“New Possibilities for Medical Education,” 

(2) Dr. Leighton Cluff, Professor of Medi- 
cine, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. Area of Discussion: Today's Doctor 
as a Practitioner of Medicine.” 

(3) Dr. Lewis Fraad, Professor of Pedia- 
trics, Albert Einstein School of Medicine, 
New York, New York. Area of Discussion: 
f of New Medical Professionals and 
Subprofessionals: Out-Patient Care in Our 
Cities; Infant mortality and Child health.” 

(4) Dr. Malcolm Peterson, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Medicine, Washington University 
School of Medicine, St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Chairman of the Physicians Forum. Area of 
Discussion: “Potentials of a Med-VISTA Pro- 
gram; Improving Health Services for the 
Poor.” 

(5) Dr. Edwin Rosinski, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Health Manpower of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare; 
former Professor of Medical Education, Med- 
ical College of Virginia. Area of Discussion: 
Today's Medical Student: His Recruitment, 
Motivation, Temperament and Values.” 

(6) Dr. Samuel Standard,’ Professor of 
Clinical Surgery, New York University, New 
York, New York. Area of Discussion: “Need 
for Increasing Doctor Production.” 

Nors.—“‘Areas of Discussion” do not sug- 
gest any limitation on interest or competence 
of the consultants, but indicate rather only 
particular areas of discussion related to the 
subjects of the press conference. 
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THe Crisis IN AMERICA’S HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 
I. IS. THERE A CRISIS? 


Americans have been educated to accept 
their doctors and their medical services as 
the best in the world. Obvious discrepancies 
between this institutional advertising and 
one’s personal experience were usually dis- 
missed as exceptions, This isolation from 
comparisons with other countries is now 
shattered by the frequency with which doc- 
tors themselves now discuss our persistently 
inferior rating in the crucial health indices: 
infant mortality and life expectancy. (Tables 
I, II). 

America ranks 21st among nations in life 
expectancy at birth for males. We are behind 
such nations as Malta, France and Spain, and 
significantly farther behind such medically- 
advanced countries as Denmark, Netherlands 
and Sweden. 

Our infant mortality rate is 18th among 
countries reported by the World Health Or- 
ganization, Statistically, we could save over 
40,000 young lives a year if we could match 
the health record of the Netherlands. 

These national averages, by their statistical 
nature, smother an even more di in- 
dictment: our medical services for the poor, 
for the Negro, and for the rural resident are 
much below these mediocre national aver- 
ages. 

The great social and geographical dispari- 
ties (Tables III, IV) mean that metropolitan 
middle-class residents, disturbed and an- 
noyed by over-crowded waiting rooms, delayed 
medical appointments, assembly-line examin- 
ing and diagnosis techniques and treatment 
are relatively well-off compared to the sim- 
ple lack of doctors and basic medical facili- 
ties endured by the urban poor and by almost 
any rural residential group. 

The President's National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Rural Poverty reported just this 
year that “We have failed miserably to pro- 
tect the health of low-income people in rural 
areas. The health service they get is not 
only inadequate in extent but seriously de- 
ficient in quality. It is badly organized, 
under-financed, rarely related to the needs 
of the individual or the family.” 

Among non-whites throughout the coun- 
try, the picture is equally bleak. Maternal 
mortality, related to prenatal care, is four 
times as high for non-whites as for whites. 
Infant mortality is an equally dismal pros- 
pect for non-whites. Over 40 out of every 
1000 non-white babies died before age 12 
months, compared to 21.6 white infants in 
1964. 

How does the richest nation in the history 
of the world tolerate these conditions? The 
Medical Establishment, represented by the 
private practice of doctor-oriented medicine 
and walking hand-in-hand with the re- 
search-oriented federal government, is only 
somewhat and sometimes concerned about 
these problems. 

Newly elected President Milford O. Rouse, 
M.D., of the American Medical Association, 
said at his inauguration last June: 

“We are faced with many problems and 
many challenges. We are faced with the con- 
cept of health care as a right rather than a 
privilege. 

“Several major steps have already been 
taken by the federal government in provid- 
ing health and medical care for large seg- 
ments of the population. Other steps have 
been proposed—these we must continue to 


oppose. 

“What is our philosophy? It is the faith in 
private enterprise. We can, therefore, con- 
centrate our attention on the single obliga- 
tion to protect the American way of life. 
That way can be described in one word: 
Capitalism. 

“The United States (has) a quality of 
health care unsurpassed anywhere.” 

Private enterprise, in Dr. Rouse’s context, 
suggests health service should center around 
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the private practitioner of medicine. I be- 
lieve that health service must be oriented to 
the patient. Our criterla of good medical 
services should be not the self-defensive 
statements of the AMA President, but the 
accepted medical indices, like infant and 
maternal mortality and life expectancy. And 
when these indices show serious deficiencies 
of medical care, as they unquestionably do 
now, the answer is not “more of the same,” 
but rather a complete and thoughful evalua- 
tion of our national medical services. 

It is in this context that I see, with many 
distinguished doctors and medical educa- 
tors, a crisis in America’s medical services. 
And it is in this context that the following 
description and analysis of this problem has 
been made. 


I. OUR DISORGANIZED HEALTH SYSTEM 


The crisis in medicine in America today 
is a product both of the faulty and ineffi- 
cient allotment of medical personnel and of 
a gross shortage of physicians, nurses, and 
other health professionals. 

Inadequate numbers of new physicians are 
being trained, compared with the growth in 
both medical needs and the growth of the 
American population itself. There is one 
doctor for every 720 Americans, a ratio which 
has remained stable for the past three dec- 
ades. Yet patients visit their doctors at 
least twice as frequently, on the average. 
If one considers the number of family doc- 
tors (internists, pediatricians, and general 
practitioners), there are fewer than two such 
available today for every three available in 
1981. (Table V.) 

Urgent shortages exist in sub-professional 
personnel—nurses, medical and X-ray tech- 
nicians, etc. We are faced with a splendid 
and sophisticated medical technology, de- 
veloping at a government cost of more than 
$1.4 billion per year (spent for medical re- 
search by the federal government alone), 
which remains unavailable to a vast cross- 
section of medical consumers. (Table VI.) 
One reason: inadequate training opportuni- 
ties and programs for doctors and sub-pro- 
fessional medical personnel. 

This past June the nation’s 89 medical 
schools graduated fewer than 8,000 physi- 
cians, far short of the country’s needs. Vet- 
eran medical observers estimate present 
needs to be nearly double that number. Our 
needs by 1980 will be nearly triple. The cor- 
responding need for a rapid increase in sub- 
professional personnel, in light of an ever- 
expanding technology, is even greater. 

The number of places for beginning medi- 
cal students is limited not only by the po- 
tential enrollments of the existing medical 
schools, but equally serious, the lower socio- 
economic groups are poorly represented in 
entering medical school students each year. 
A survey by Professor Edwin F. Rosinski of 
the Medical College of Virginia, studying the 
social background of students from five di- 
verse medical schools, found that more than 
one-third came from the top economic group 
which includes only 3% of the population. 
As the National Advisory Commission on 
Health Manpower (1967) stated: “Many 
qualified individuals (are) financially unable 
to enter the medical profession.” Too often 
we draw doctors from a socially stagnant 
pool of rather wealthy, socially isolated fam- 
ilies. We restrict quality and limit quantity 
at the same time. (Table VII.) 

Insufficient applicants, the smaller num- 
ber of “A” students (as opposed to the out- 
standing classes of 15 to 20 years ago when 
GI Bill subsidies financed World War II 
veterans’ education), and the heavy con- 
centration of upper-class income young men 
now entering the profession, all call for a 
drastic revision of recruitment policy. 

Medical school expenses and faculty sal- 
aries- are largely ‘supported by research 
grants, mostly of federal origin. This serves 
inevitably both to attract researchers to 
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medical schools, and to draw practicing 
clinicians from the hospital bed and teach- 
ing to the research laboratory. This situation 
is dramatically evidenced by the student- 
faculty ratio during the last two (clinical) 
years of training, which has decreased from 
2 to 1 in 1961 to an incredible 1.2 to 1— 
almost one teacher per student—in 1967. 
During this period medical school enrollment 
hardly increased. 

The number of hours spent by clinical 
faculty members fulfilling teaching obli- 
gations on hospital wards is very small, prob- 
ably fewer than 10 hours per week for an 
average ward. The actual work of patient 
care in American hospitals today is largely 
filled by the interns and residents who work 
a 70 to 120 hour week. Their inadequate 
numbers, salaries, working conditions, and 
long hours funnel college graduates toward 
other vocations, American medical graduates 
filled only 7574 of the 13,569 existing intern- 
ships last year. We fill half of the remaining 
positions with foreign medical graduates, 
often from Asian and South American coun- 
tries. The balance goes unfilled. 

We deprive poor nations of their own 
medical graduates, since many of them stay 
here after training. Our rich country im- 
ports medical manpower, drawing the more 
poorly trained, often non-English speaking, 
foreign medical graduates to man our own 
community hospitals. 

We need more medical schools, more doc- 
tors graduating from them, and better medi- 
cal school teaching. But that is not enough. 
The solution is not just “more of the same”, 
A restructuring of medical services must ac- 
company numerical growth. 

The forthright dean of one of the coun- 
try’s newest medical schools, Merlin DuVal 
of the University of Arizona, said last 
month: 

“While we are trying to respond to the 
shortage of medical manpower by enlarging 
our existing medical schools, and by starting 
new ones, I also think we are making the 
situation worse by continuing to recruit fac- 
ulty members into a system that is virtually 
guaranteed to perpetuate the continued iso- 
lation of our establishments from the society 
for which they exist.” 

Dean DuVal noted that the federal gov- 
ernment, with its generous research funds, 
actually encouraged medical schools toward 
this social isolation. 

“Academic life is very comfortable“ 
“working hours are predictable and they are 
often under personal control . , .” The med- 
ical researcher produces substantial aca- 
demic results so that Congress “respectful of 
their achievements ... has made available 
enormous resources to ensure that their 
good work continues.” 

Citing the Surgeon General’s own view 
that the medical center is now at the periph- 
ery of society, Dean Duval concluded that 
“the medical center has become an instru- 
ment wherein a disproportionate number of 
resources are made available to support a 
concentration of efforts Which . . are ben- 
efiting a smaller and smaller proportion of 
our increasing population.” 


I. THE FEDERAL ROLE: A CONFUSION OF 
PRIORITIES 

In a growing obsession with medical re- 
search the federal government has contrib- 
uted enormously to the crisis in our medical 
services. This imbalance between medical 
research and service has been caused largely 
by appropriating vast amounts of money for 
research, with a gross diversion of man- 
power from medical service. At the same 
time the government has given comparatively 
little direct attention to service needs, other 
than hospital construction. 

Federal government figures illustrate this 
point. In 1950 NIH grants for the conduct 
of research were about $14 million. In 1966 
NIH provided approximately $650 million for 
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the support of outside research, and the fed- 
eral government as a whole spent $1.4 billion 
for health research in its own laboratories, as 
well as in non-federal institutions. Obviously, 
the trained manpower for this research ex- 
plosion had to come from somewhere. A large 
number of MD’s and young people who 
might have pursued careers in medical serv- 
ice were diverted instead to the heavily 
financed research area. 

Federal programs provide financial assist- 
ance for graduate training in the sciences, 
but not for the training of MD's. This diverts 
good students from medicine, contributing 
to the shortage of physicians. A student can 
obtain liberal government fellowship assist- 
ance for graduate training in the sciences 
leading to a Ph.D., but little for MD studies, 
Obviously, non-government funds are also 
available for many Ph.D. fields; they are gen- 
erally unavailable on the same scale for the 
MD student. This imbalanced situation is 
only slightly improved by recent legislation 
providing loans and some scholarship aid 
for students already enrolled in medical 
schools. If we are to have sufficient doctors, 
of the quality we need, it is imperative that 
the government take adequate steps to over- 
come the high cost of medical education 
which restricts medical careers almost ex- 
clusively to the wealthy. 

The pouring of research and research train- 
ing funds into our medical schools has done 
very little to increase the production of 
doctors. The number of medical graduates 
has increased a mere 26%. (Table VI). This 
increase in faculty has been subsidized 
mainly by federal research funds which now 
provide part or all of the salary for nearly 
half of all full-time teachers in our medical 
schools. 

What are the remedies for this deplorable 
state of affairs? 

(1) We must place much more emphasis 
on community medical services. The amounts 
the federal government has provided in this 
area, aside from hospital construction, have 
been pitifully small as compared with re- 
search expenditures. Only this year and last 
did Congress take significant action to in- 
crease formula grants to the states for pro- 
viding public health services. 

While it is true that Medicare and Medic- 
aid do involve the federal government more 
directly than ever before in the delivery of 
health services, these programs are restricted, 
respectively, to our older population and to 
financially needy families in those states 
taking the necessary action. Much too little 
is being done for other segments of the pop- 
ulation, particularly children and expectant 
mothers, We have a sprinkling of federal pro- 
grams like Maternal and Child Health, but 
these reach relatively few families and are 
badly under-financed, 

(2) We must shift the federal emphasis 
from research to improving the health of the 
American people through medical service. 

Research has an important place in our 
medical system, but we are now in the pos- 
ture of chasing shadows at the expense of 
saving lives which could be saved if current 
medical knowledge were fully applied. 

“The Health Syndicate”, as Elizabeth Bren- 
ner Drew calls it in the December 1967 issue 
of “The Atlantic Monthly“, has done a very 
effective job of mobilizing support for fed- 
eral research funds. The time has come to 
halt the pell-mell rush to obtain more and 
more federal research money, to recognize 
the dangers as well as the benefits of re- 
search support, and to achieve a better bal- 
ance in our national health programs. 

(3) With the federal government, there is 
an urgent need to reorganize the administra- 
tion of health programs in order to infuse 
new enthusiasm and new priorities. 

I believe we need a federal Department of 
Health, and an overhaul of the Public Health 
Service law to make a new start in this vital 
area. At the present time, the health research 
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tail wags the whole health animal, with Con- 
gress appropriating funds directly to each of 
the NIH Institutes for heart, cancer, etc. The 
Congress earmarks money specifically for 
these purposes and even, at times, tells our 
health administrators what specific project 
to undertake. This is wrong, In my opinion, 
we should create a Department of Health in 
which the Secretary would have a much 
greater voice than the Surgeon General has 
now in establishing—or at least in proposing 
to the Congress—a balanced health program, 


IV. THE NEED FOR MORE AND BETTER 
PRACTITIONERS OF MEDICINE 


It is clear to me that sweeping changes 
are needed, not only in the funding of medi- 
cal education, but also in medical services 
and institutions. 

Despite the ponderous and often irrational 
resistance met whenever changes are sug- 
gested for the organization of American 
medical care, it is clear that modern medicine 
itself forces physicians more and more to- 
ward specialization, group practice, and con- 
centration in large cities where sophisticated 
laboratory and clinical facilities are available. 
But such changes lag far behind need, and 
usually stem from self-interest rather than 
concern for the needs of people. Too, they 
involve little or no long-range planning. 

There are four broad areas which demand 
a reorganization of our medical resources 
structure: 

First, the grave need for increased num- 
bers of health-professionals and improved 
training programs. 

Second, the need for a shift toward a more 
preventive approach. 

Third, the need for centralized planning 
which will assure the provision of personnel 
and services for particular communities. 

Fourth, a positive federal program to ex- 
plore group practice expansion, national pre- 
paid medical insurance and other plans 
which will be studied by a national panel of 
representatives of all segments of the com- 
munity including the medical consumer, who 
is grossly under-represented in the medical 
establishment, 

There are many provocative proposals for 
improving the quality and number of doctors 
we produce. Most of the original thinking 
comes from doctors themselves. Unfortu- 
nately, little of this innovation finds a re- 
sponse in the Medical Establishment of either 
the AMA or the federal government. 

One striking example of this “New Medi- 
cine” is the plan by Dr. J. Gershon-Cohen, 
Professor at the Temple University School of 
Medicine. He would take bright high-school 
graduates and put them through an inten- 
sive, patient-orlented 4-year medical school 
and one year of internship. The result: young 
doctors (at age 23) whose training and social 
orientation would make them ideal “primary 
physicians”. These young men, still bearing 
a youthful zeal and idealism, and unencum- 
bered by family and income demands, would 
see patients first, refer serious cases to 
specialists, advise others, and generally bring 
an important family-physician relation back 
to American medicine, Primary physicians 
would be trained to take extensive and care- 
ful health histories and give thorough physi- 
cal examinations. These two functions, done 
properly to large numbers of Americans on 
a regular basis, could be one of the most 
important steps this country could take in 
preventive medicine. 

Expanding the production of doctors from 
the traditional four-year post-graduate medi- 
cal schools is a more traditional and costly 
approach to improving the nation’s health 
services, The production of new doctors is 
generally keeping up with population growth 
but such MD/population ratios are deceptive. 
First, they do not take account of the in- 
creasing specialization of doctors. Second, 
these doctors-per-thousand people figures ig- 
nore geographical and economic distribution 
of these doctors. 
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We can and should increase doctor produc- 
tion but we must redirect the federal financ- 
ing of tuition assistance, medical research 
and hospital aid to insure that the doctors 
we produce by these government programs 
(1) are directed to clinical medicine as op- 
posed to an over-emphasis on research, as at 
present; and (2) that certain critical areas 
of our country and of our population get 
more and better medical services than they 
now receive. 

What do we mean by the preventive ap- 
proach? The striking view advanced by Dr. 
Thomas Weller, the noted virologist, expert 
on international medical problems, and Nobel 
Laureate, from Harvard Medical School, is 
that developing countries find their entire 
budget would be inadequate to cure all of 
the diseased population. While the problems 
confronting American medicine today are far 
different from those of the developing coun- 
tries, the problem of limited resources still 
applies. The basic truth persists that it is 
less expensive to prevent a disease than it is 
to cure it. 

With those ideas in mind, we must adopt 
@ more preventive approach and incorporate 
it into a nationwide structure of medical 
care. We need only think of mass immuniza- 
tion programs for school children, or water 
fluoridation to see the proven successes of 
this approach. But there are large areas, 
completely untouched, for a revitalized pub- 
lic health concept. Prenatal care is one ob- 
vious field where improvement of services 
would help to reduce the alarming U.S. in- 
fant mortality rate. Such care would also 
stem the rising tide of those diseases which 
often accompany prematurity—respiratory 
distress of. the newborn and brain damage 
at birth. These diseases are not only alarm- 
ingly prevalent, but tend to be found in just 
those areas or population groups where in- 
fant mortality is rampant—particularly the 
economically deprived groups of our central 
city slums, These diseases prove financially 
and morally costly to our society. 

The successful control of infant mortality 
and morbidity depends upon the reorlenta- 
tion of medical services as they are now 
rendered in most clinics and hospitals, to- 
ward the goal of prevention. Nurse-midwives, 
for example, as in Great Britain, have im- 
proved rather than worsened their health 
statistics. The training of health educators 
and public health nurses who can reach the 
community, improve clinic attendance and 
dietary practices, give advice on family- 
planning and serve an educative as well as 
a traditionally medical function—is a policy 
imperative for American public health. 

There is an undeniable need for teams of 
health-professionals who would work under 
medical supervision to increase the number 
of people receiving adequate care of some 
kind and to augment the layman’s knowl- 
edge of certain essential medical facts. Such 
assistants could be especially useful in the 
deprived communities of the central city and 
could also bring services and advice to de- 
prived rural Americans on a kind of mobile- 
unit basis. 

The medical specialties differ greatly in 
their reactions to these ideas of the new sub- 
professionals, but some are very enthusiastic. 
Pediatricians, for example, who spend con- 
siderable time in essentially routine or repet- 
itive tasks are especially interested in assist- 
ants who can competently do these jobs. 
Orthopedists, who spend much time doing 
semi-skilled manual labor, can be freed for 
diagnostic and other vital medical work. 

Where will we recruit the new medical 
assistants? Dr. Gershon-Cohen would start 
with high school graduates. Dr. Joseph 
Stokes, Chairman of the Department of Pre- 
ventive Medicine at the University of Cali- 
fornia at San Diego, has proposed a graduate 
degree of Medical Practice” which would 
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start with bright college graduates of any 
field. 

We should not ignore the most obvious 
sources for a new class of medical assistants: 
top qualified nurses and other allied health 
professionals who already know much about 
patient care; and the thousands of young 
men whom our armed forces train as medi- 
cal corpsmen and pharmacist mates who are 
returned after discharge to a society which 
has no place for men in medicine except at 
the top, as doctors, or at the bottom, as 
orderlies. 

Mass screening for diseases which can be 
prevented or slowed is another example of 
the preventive approach. Wherever large 
numbers of persons come together—schools, 
offices, factories—such screening programs 
could be administered. In a limited sense, 
this approach is now used in some areas for 
mass tuberculin-testing in school children. 
In many forms of cancer, today, cure is pos- 
sible in a large percentage of cases, if the 
signs are picked up early enough. Yet such 
mass testing goes on in only a limited set- 
ting. 

The third area is the need for central plan- 
ning for medically-deprived communities. It 
is clear that the problems of providing pre- 
ventive prenatal and other medical services 
to deprived inhabitants of city slums are en- 
tirely different from the needs and diseases 
of rural populations who simply have no 
physical access to a doctor. Yet both areas 
need help badly. 

Possible innovations here include: Pro- 
viding links between rural areas and cen- 
tral medical services, such as periodic visits 
of health teams where permanent facilities 
cannot exist; providing communication be- 
tween health facilities in rural areas and 
large urban medical centers; and the affilia- 
tion of already existing hospitals with the 
teac of nearby medical cen- 
ters to improve the flow of new ideas and 
discoveries down to the level of the commu- 
nity and the practicing physician. 

Dr. Ray E. Trussell, Dean of the School 
of Public Health of Columbia University, has 
shown in New York that tying medical fa- 
cilities to academic medical institutions, 
even on a part-time basis, and even if the 
facility in question is at some distance from 
the medical center, improves the quality of 
community medicine. 

Using nurses or newly trained health ad- 
visors for many physicians’ tasks has been 
studied in a recent experiment in Kansas 
City. Nurses were made available to handle 
patients’ everyday complaints for an entire 
year. It revealed that patients were at first 
unhappy at the idea of not having a doctor. 
But at the end of the year these patients 
were happier than those assigned directly to 
physicians, and seemed to have fewer medical 
complaints. 

The Public Health Service now has a pro- 
gram where young physicians can spend two 
years in lieu of military service. This pro- 
gram, coupled with medical tuition assist- 
ance, might be extended in numbers, length 
of service, and salaries, to provide real pub- 
lic health programs. Such federal programs 
which now exist are limited to the Indian 
health service, the Public Health Service hos- 
pitals (which are in danger of being dis- 
solved), and the federal prison health pro- 
gram. 

Even the quality of care offered in the pri- 
vate medical offices of white middle-class 
suburbia is far out of line with both the 
present levels of medical knowledge and with 
the economic outlay made by residents of 
such communities. We support comprehen- 
sive medical care programs for prison in- 
mates, military dependents and the Ameri- 
can Indian; should we aspire to lower stand- 
ards for the rest of our country? 
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TABLE 1.—INFANT MORTALITY: RANK ORDER ! 
[Number of infant deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live 
births] 


Number 
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1 Unless otherwise indicated, this rank ordering is based on 


1965 data compiled by the United Nations Demographic Year- 


2The infant mortality rate for Czechoslovakia is based on 
1964 data cited in the 1964 United Nations Demographic Year- 
book. The data excluded infants born alive after less than 28 
weeks’ gestation, of less than 1,000 grams weight and 35 centi- 
meters length, who die within 24 hours of birth. 

lt should be noted here that the ber capita gross national 
1 ‘ony Taiwan is $215, roughly 7 percent of that of the 
n 


4 The Israeli rate is for Jewish population only, but since this 
group comprises 90 percent of Israel's population, the data here 
are substantially accurate. 

$ The infant mortality rate for the United States is reduced to 
white and nonwhite components. This is done to show that non- 
white infant mortality is fully twice as high as that for white 
Americans. These comparative figures show too that even when 
the higher nonwhite rate is removed, infant mortality for white 
Americans ranks only 12th among major nations, behind such 
nations as Czechoslovakia and Japan. 8 to the 1965 
United Nations Demographic Yearbook, U.S. infant mortality 
rates are also worse than those of Gibraltar (20.6 per 1,000 live 
births), the Fi Islands (22.4), St. Helena (17), and European 
Rhodesians (23). 


Sources: United Nations eens Yearbook, 1964 and 
1965; Population Reference Bureau, shingon, b. C.; David D. 
Rutstein, M.D., The Coming Revolution in Medicine, p. 23. 


TABLE II.—LIFE EXPECTANCY AT BIRTH: RANK ORDER! 


Rank Nation Years of life Per capita 
expected GNP? 
1.0 71.4 $1,542 
2.0 71.3 2, 498 
3.0 71.1 1,880 
4.0 370.9 1,325 
5.0 70.7 42,474 
6.0 70.4 2, 066 
7.0 69.5 2,343 
8.0 68.4 2, 451 
9.0 $68.2 , 986 
10.0 68.0 1,817 
55 eg 
12.5 S 67.3 228 
15.0 67.2 Q 
15.0 67.2 1,910 
15.0 67.2 863 
17.5 67.1 1,980 
17.5 67.1 1,094 
19.0 Malta 67.0 6300 
20.0 West Germany 66. 9 l, 
21.0 United States 66.6 3, 500 


1 All data in this table are for 1965. 

2 Per capita gross national product fi 
have been included here wherever possible. These fiugres make a 
dramatic contrast to the comparative rankings of nations in this 
table, as well as in table I. Per capita gross national product 
figures used here are taken from reports contro! No. 137, 
“Estimates of Gross National Product,” Statistic and Reports 
Division, Office of ram Coordination, AID. 

3 For Jewish population only. 

4 The per capita GNP figure for Iceland is somewhat suspect, 
— of a complicated devaluation of the Icelandic kréna in 

For European population only. 

Combined figures for the Ville Kingdom were unavailable, 
TG such a figure would almost certainly rank ahead of tha 
of the United States. The figure for Northern Ireland is 67.6, and 
the figure for Scotland is 66.0. 

1 capita GNP figures for Communist nations were un- 
available. 

€ Per capita GNP for Malta was unavailable except in that this 
figure was $377 to 1957. 


j 1 United Nations Demographic Yearbook, 1964 and 


res (in dollar amounts) 
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POPULATION BY COUNTY GROUP, 1963 


Total active 


County group 


United States. 125 
Metropolitan-adjacent- . . 0 136 
Greater metropo! litan (big 173 
Lesser Soe yt “na — 125 
Adjacent to metropolitan (subu! re 
Isolated semirural (small town). 81 
Isolated rural 46 
Source: Rashi Fein, The Doctor Shortage: An Economic 
Anal sis"? (Washi „ D.C., the Brookings Institution, 1967), 
75, The data in ein s book are in turn taken from the U. 


ublic Health Service, H ealth alata Source Book, sec. 18. 
“Manpower in the 1960's”, p. 2 me 


TABLE IV.—MATERNAL MORTALITY PER 100,000 LIVE 
BIRTHS, UNITED STATES, 1915-63 


Period White Nonwhite 
700.3 1, 253.5 
649, 2 1, 134.3 
615.0 1, 163.7 
575. 4 1, 080.7 
439.9 875.5 
238. 0 596. 4 
110.8 328. 4 

48.9 128.7 
28.2 112.4 
26.0 97.9 
24.9 101.3 
23.8 95.9 
24.2 88.1 


1 Excludes New Jersey since no — 7. was made for white - 
nonwhite distinction ont on birth and death certificates. 

Note: From this data it is obvious that survival prospects for 
white mothers have improved much more rapid! than for non- 
whites. In 1915-19 for example a nonwhite mother’s chance of 
surviving sey was only about 70 percent worse. Today it is 

over 400 percent worse. 

Source: H. C. Chase “‘White-Nonwhite Mortality Differentials 
in the United States HEW indicators, June 1965. 


TABLE V.—FAMILY PHYSICIANS 1 


Year Total —4 — 000 


populatio 


1 Family ana totals are the sum of all pediatricians 
internists, and general practitioners and part-time specialists in 
private practice. 

Source: 1 5 Fein, “The Doctor Shortage: an Economic 
Analysis,” p. 7; 


TABLE VI.—U.S. MEDICAL RESEARCH AND THE FEDERAL 
ROLE 


[In millions of dollars} 


1960 1966 
Total U.S. medical research.............-. 715 2,000 
Federal medical research 1 425 1,400 
medical research 313 1,000 
1 medical research (in Government 
„ ai T 93 158 
NIN at i iS ae e T 192 650 
Includes Defense, AEC, and other Federal agencies which 
sponsor medical research pro; 
2 About one-half of this research is di in medical schools; 
the remainder in other non-Government facilities. 


Source: PHS, ‘Resources for Research,“ 1966, and House 
Government Operations Committee, 
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TABLE III. NON- FEDERAL PHYSICIANS (M. p.) PER 100,000 TABLE VII—SOCIAL CLASS COMPOSITION OF MEDICAL 
STUDENTS ADMITTED TO 4 MEDICAL SCHOOLS FROM 1960 
TO 1963 AND OF TOTAL ESTIMATED U.S, POPULATION 


Percentage Percentage of 
Social class social — a social class in 
schools total U.S. 
population 
34.1 3 
24.2 11 
29.3 32 
7.9 40 
4.5 14 


: Edwin F. Rosinski, Ed. D., “Social Class of Medical 
— Journal of the American Medical Association, vol. 
193, No. 2 July 12, 1965), pp. 95-98. 


TABLE VIII—MEDICAL FACULTY TO STUDENT RATIO 
1959-66 


Year Ratio 


Note: Since 1951, when there were 3,577 full-time teachers 
58 schoo! 8 enrollment has quintupled (has Increased 


TABLE IX. — U.S. DEPENDENCE ON FOREIGN DOCTORS— 
FOREIGN INTERNS AND RESIDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES! 


y = of mc — of 
ear reign loreign 
interns residents 
722 1,350 
1,859 4,174 
1,753 8, 182 
2, 361 9, 153 


1 Excluding American graduates of foreign schools. 


Note: We now add 1,600 foreign doctors each N 
percent of all U.S. internship ogee are being filled by 8825 


ms 2) 29 percent of all U.S. resid ns are bei 
Oe eet: PAL Bad —.— all staff ition 
in pe medical school a — 


= dh) SS percent ofa stat postions hospitals with fewer 


Ve: E Fein, “The Doctor Shortage: An Economic 
Analysis p. 86. 


TABLE X.—THE FEDERAL ROLE: FINANCING RESEARCH 


Year 
1950 1966 
Federal medical research grants (mil- 
lions of dollars) 14 650 
U.S. medical school faculty. 3,577 19,296 
U.S. medical graduates............... 6, 440 7,750 


— nd | medical schoo! 


Note: On average, about 50 pe 
or entirely by Federal research 


— salaries are paid in part 


ROSENTHAL OFFERS ISRAEL 
DESALTING BILL 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Speaker, we in 
the United States must not allow military 
considerations to overshadow all of the 
pressing social needs of the Middle East. 
We must continue to press for a lasting 
political solution, and we must also con- 
tinue to work for the economic and social 
development of a region whose current 
underdevelopment underlies much of the 
present conflict. So that we may lay re- 
newed emphasis on the political and 
social dimensions of this conflict. I am 
today introducing a bill that would au- 
thorize American participation in the 
construction of a dual-purpose electrical 
power generation and desalting plant in 
Israel. 

Water remains as the root cause of 
much of the conflict between Israel and 
her neighbors, particularly between 
Israel, Syria, and Jordan. My bill would 
address itself to that basic need for 
water which is central to the concerns 
of Arab and Jew alike. This bill would 
harness unequaled American financial 
and technical resources to the Israeli 
talent for developing her water resources, 
superbly demonstrated throughout her 
20 years of independence in a con- 
certed effort to ease the long-range water 
problems of the Middle East. Such a bill 
would emphasize our interest in foster- 
ing the development of a peaceful and 
prosperous area encompassing the entire 
Middle East, and we would at the same 
time underscore an area of potential co- 
operation which should be attractive to 
both Israelis and Arabs. 

Let me list briefly some of the major 
advantages of this bill: 

First. This project would be of enor- 
mous economic value to Israel’s economic 
development and would be tangible evi- 
1 of America's support for that coun- 
ry. 

Second. This project would add im- 
measurably to the long-range possibility 
of Arab-Israel cooperation. 

Third. This project could serve as a 
model for power and water resource de- 
velopment throughout the Middle East. 

Fourth. This bill emphasizes non-mili- 
tary dimensions of the Middle East prob- 
lem, and thus does much to restore a 
much-needed balance in international 
attitudes toward the possibility of dur- 
able peace in the area. 

Fifth. For purely selfish reasons, we in 
the United States have much to learn 
from a successful, large-scale desaliniza- 
tion program. We have staggering water 
problems of our own, both in our arid 
Western States and on our eastern river 
basins. Any solutions to the problems of 
large-scale desalinization would find im- 
mediate applications within our borders. 

Mr. Speaker, 3,000 years ago, the area 
we now call the Middle East was one of 
the richest of the world, thanks largely 
to its rich supply of sweet-water rivers. 
The arid condition of the Middle East to- 
day is a relatively recent phenomenon 
which underlies many of the problems we 
see before us today. This is a soluble 
problem, though; the Israelis have al- 
ready shown that deserts can be refash- 
ioned into vineyards. 
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I urge my colleagues to seize this 
chance to bring American technology in 
a useful and productive way to the Mid- 
dle East. 


CONGRESSMAN DENT COMMENTS 
ON PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S PRO- 
POSAL FOR NEW PROTECTION 
AGAINST HAZARDOUS JOB CON- 
DITIONS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most vital parts of President Johnson’s 
message to Congress on employment is 
his proposal to safeguard the American 
worker against on-the-job hazards. 

Each year 200 million man-days and 
over $5 billion in wages are lost through 
on-the-job accidents. The tragedy is 
written even more starkly in the cost in 
lives—15,000 killed and 2 million injured 
in accidents—which can and must be 
prevented. 

Industrial safety standards are out- 
dated, enforcement has been inadequate, 
and governmental concern has been too 
sporadic. The conditions which invite in- 
cidents and breed hazards have gone 
largely untouched. 

President Johnson's Occupational 
Health and Safety Act of 1968 expresses 
the Nation's commitment to end the 
needless loss of life and limb. 

This act will help to protect the 50 
million workers in interstate commerce 
by providing an extensive program of 
research into industrial hazards, estab- 
lishing strict new safety standards, and 
conscientiously enforcing regulations. 

The act will help States protect their 
25 million intrastate workers through 
new safety programs, training safety in- 
spectors, and enforcing more stringent 
health standards. 

As the President noted in his message: 

Only a few states have modern laws to 
protect the worker’s health and safety. Most 
have no coverage or laws that are weak and 
deficient. 


This Congress must take appropriate 
action to remedy this dangerous situa- 
tion. 

Just as every American has the right 
to earn a living, so too does he have the 
right to work in safe surroundings while 
earning that living. This act will help 
secure that right. 

I proudly support the President’s pro- 
posal. 


DECLARATION OF FREEDOM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fascnł. x. I may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago on January 23, 1966, patriotic and 
free Cubans reaffirmed their faith in 
the principles of liberty. In Key West, 
Fla., on that historical day, 1,500 Cubans 
gathered to proclaim their declaration 
of freedom. The spirit exemplified by 
those dedicated men was in keeping with 
the traditions of our own country when 
our forefathers gathered at Independ- 
ence Hall to proclaim their love of free- 
dom with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

The brave men pledged themselves to 
fight constantly, until death overcame 
them, to free Cuba from communism. In 
Cuba today there is no freedom and gov- 
ernment is by consent of a select few, 
who rule the masses with an iron fist. 

Mr. Speaker, the sorrowing Cuban 
refugees in our country look to us to give 
them strength, support, and under- 
standing. They have forsaken a govern- 
ment which no human being can live by. 
Our American experience has enabled us 
to comprehend the desire of every man 
to dwell in a sovereign nation, to par- 
ticipate in public affairs and to join with 
his neighbor in democratically deter- 
mining his own government. Now is the 
time for the people of the United States, 
and for free men all over the world to 
pledge their support, as did the Cuban 
refugees in Key West 2 years ago, for 
true Cuban independence. 

My close association with the large 
Cuban community in south Florida has 
clearly demonstrated to me their sincere 
and deeprooted love of freedom and their 
never-ending desire to see their home- 
land free. 

I think it is fitting that once again the 
Declaration of Freedom be brought to 
the attention of our colleagues: 


DECLARATION OF FREEDOM 


In the City of Key West, Monroe County, 
State of Florida, United States of America, 
we, the Cuban exiles in the United States, 
in the name of God Almighty, and speaking 
both for ourselves and the oppressed people 
in Cuba, the Martyr Island, do say: 

That on January Ist, 1959, the slavery yoke 
that came from Europe and was extinguished 
in Cuba at the end of the 19th century, was 
resumed. 

That those responsible for this high 
treason to our Fatherland and to our People 
are just a score of traitors who, usurpating 
the Government of the Country have been 
acting as mercenary agents for the Sino- 
Soviet imperialism, and have surrendered to 
that imperialism our Freedom and our Dig- 
nity, also betraying the American Hemi- 
sphere. 

That as a consequence of this high treason, 
those who are usurpating the Power in Cuba 
(as they were never elected by the People), 
are imposing a regime of bloodshed, terror 
and hate without any respect or considera- 
tion to the dignity of the human being or 
the most elementary human rights. 

That in their hunger for Power, these 
traitors, following the pattern of totalitarian 
regimes, are trying, within Cuba, to separate 
the Family, which is the cornerstone of 
actual society, and at the same time, are 
poisoning the minds of the Cuban children 
and youth, in their hope of extending the 
length of time for this abominable system. 

That the rule of the Law has been wiped 
out in Cuba, and it has been replaced by the 
evil will of this score of traitors, who are 
acting under orders from their masters, the 
Sino-Soviet imperialists. 


January 23, 1968 


In view of the aforegoing, we declare: 

First: That the actual Cuban regime is 
guilty of high treason to our Fatherland and 
to the ideals of the Freedom Revolution 
which was started on October 10th, 1868. 

Second: That this score of traitors who 
have committed treason against our Father- 
land, in case they survive the downfall of 
their regime, will have to respond, even with 
their lives before the Ordinary Courts of 
Justice of Cuba, 

Third: That as the Noble Cuban People 
will not ever surrender, because that Nation 
was not born to be slave, we, the Cuban 
People, hereby make the present declaration 
of freedom. 

We hereby swear before God Almighty to 
fight constantly, until death comes to us, to 
free Cuba from communism. 

The fundamentals of this Revolution for 
Freedom are: 

First: God Almighty, above all things, in 
Whom we believe as the essence of Life. 

Second: The Fatherland, with all of its 
Laws, traditions, customs and history as a 
spiritual value, only surpassed by the con- 
cept of God. 

Third: The Family, as the cornerstone of 
the Human Society. 

Fourth: Human Rights, for each and every 
citizen, regardless of race or creed. 

Fifth: The Law, as the foundation for the 
proper development of the Human Society. 

Sixth: Democratic Government, with its 
three independent branches: Legislative, Ex- 
ecutive and Judicial. 

Seventh: Representative Democracy, 
through the exercise of Universal Suffrage, 
Periodically, Free and Secretive, as the ex- 
pression of Popular Sovereignty. 

Eighth: Freedom of Worship, Freedom of 
Teaching, Freedom of the Press and Free 
Enterprise. 

Ninth: Private Property and Ownership, as 
the basic expression of Liberty. 

Tenth: The improvement of living condi- 
tions for both rural and city working masses, 
with the just and n measures, keep- 
ing in mind the legitimate interests of both 
Labor and Capital. 

Eleventh: The derogation and eradication 
of anything which is opposed to the political 
and religious fundamentals aforementioned, 
and specifically, the abolition of Commu- 
nism and any other form of totalitarian 
manifestation, 

Signed and sealed in Key West, Florida, 
on the 28rd day of January, 1966. 


BREAKTHROUGH IN AIRCRAFT 
COLLISION SYSTEM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fascet.] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, public in- 
terest demands that the Nation’s thou- 
sands of private, commercial, and mili- 
tary aircraft operate under the highest 
safety standards. Of critical importance 
is that we have the most effective air 
traffic control system modern technol- 
ogy can devise. And this, in turn, re- 
quires that we develop workable and 
economical proximity warning devices 
and anticollision systems. 

During the last session of Congress, I 
introduced H.R. 11677 directing that the 
Federal Aviation Administration under- 
take whatever research was necessary to 
develop systems to meet these needs. My 
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legislation has received considerable 
favorable attention. 

The airlines are devoting considerable 
effort to development of effective means 
to avoid midair collisions. And, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, at its ex- 
perimental facility in Atlantic City, N.J., 
is evaluating three different proximity 
warning devices at this time. 

There are thousands of airplanes in 
operation at any one time during the day 
in the United States. Many of these are 
small private aircraft. Thus, for an effec- 
tive approach to the anticollision prob- 
lem, the system we adopt must be un- 
sophisticated in design and relatively 
inexpensive. It is unrealistic to assume 
that small aircraft owners can acquire 
massive systems involving computers. It 
is for this reason that I am particularly 
encouraged by a news release from 
Clearwater, Fla., announcing that the 
Aerosonic Corp. in Clearwater, in con- 
junction with local FAA officials, is run- 
ning tests on a new system to avoid air- 
craft collisions. 

The Aerosonic system relies upon a 
televised picture of the radar scope at 
the control center. Essentially, the pilot 
in the aircraft locates himself on the 
sereen of a television set in the cockpit. 
And, with this knowledge of his own posi- 
tion, contrasted to other aircraft, can 
avoid colliding with them. The news re- 
lease suggests that the receiving ap- 
paratus required in the aircraft could be 
manufactured for less than $200—a sum 
any private aircraft operator could easily 
assume, 

This basic concept is not new. There 
may well be numerous problems involved 
in perfecting it, Perhaps some alterna- 
tive approach will prove to be more 
feasible. However, in my opinion, the 
system that was tested recently in 
Florida merits immediate and thorough 
consideration by FAA officials and the 
aircraft industry. 

As a frequent passenger on commercial 
airliners in flying between Washington 
and Miami—which, by the way, has one 
of the busiest and most modern air- 
ports in the world—TI perhaps have par- 
ticular interest in the safety of Ameri- 
can aviation. However, it is an interest 
which I am sure that I share with lit- 
erally millions of other Americans and 
their families. And, we must be sure 
that everything that can be done is done 
to maintain the very highest possible 
level of safety in air operations. 

The news release to which I refer 
follows: 

CLEARWATER, FLA., January 17, 1968.—A new 
system to prevent aircraft collisions was 
publicly tested yesterday by the Aerosonic 
Corp. of Clearwater and the Federal Aviation 
Agency at Tampa International Airport’s 
Ground Control station. 

Immediately following the test Herbert 
J. Frank, president of the Aerosonic Corp. 
which developed the new system announced 
that the test was a complete success. “We are 
very pleased with the results of this morn- 
ing’s test,” Frank said. “The test proved that 
our system is a feasible, logical way of sur- 
veying air traffic while in flight,” he said. 

The basic idea of the system is to trans- 
mit by video means, radar data ered at 
the airport ground control station to all air- 
borne aircraft equipped with a video re- 
ceiving apparatus. A television camera is 
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focused on the radar screen of the air- 
port’s ground control station and a video 
picture is then broadcast and received in the 
airplane on a television set, similar to any 
small, self-contained receiver in use today. 
The pilot can see his own plane and every 
other plane within the surveillance area of 
the airport’s radar. The pilot can see his 
realtionship to the other aircraft and their 
movements, and will be able to make neces- 
sary adjustments to insure a safe flight pat- 
tern. 

Frank said the picture of the radar scope 
on the video receiver in the plane was good, 
although not as detailed and sharp as that 
on the monitor at the ground control sta- 
tion. “Our pilot, Marshall Wheelon, could see 
blips on the screen representing approxi- 
mately 50 other planes which were in his 
radar surveillance area, while the observers, 
looking out of the windows during the entire 
90 minute flight visually sighted only five 
other aircraft” he said. 

The test was conducted with the coopera- 
tion of J. D. Seale, local coordinator for the 
F.A.A. who handled the scope in the ground 
control station at the Tampa Airport. WUSF— 
TV (Channel 16), the University of South 
Florida’s television station, provided the 
transmission channel. 

Aerosonic used their own plane, a Beech 
Baron in the test. Besides Wheelon, the craft 
carried G. F. Copening, the chief engineer 
of Aerosonic who worked with Frank on the 
system, and William Malcolm, an observer 
pilot. 

The plane left St. Petersburg-Clearwater 
International Airport and flew a northwest- 
erly course. The pilot tested the new system 
for use as a navigational instrument by plac- 
ing a map overlay on the screen of the video 
receiver, and found this use of the system 
also tested out successfully. 

Frank said the system can also be used to 
provide pilots at scheduled intervals with pic- 
tures of weather conditions within the area 
of the radar surveillance. 

Frank said the company plans to evaluate 
yesterday's test and determine what modifi- 
cations, if any, need to be made. He said they 
will probably conduct two more tests within 
the next three or four months. “The only 
problem we see now,” Frank said, "is to get a 
clearer and more detailed picture on the 
screen of the receiver in the plane. When this 
is accomplished, we'll be ready to sell the idea 
to the F.A.A. and Congress. We hope the 
F. A. A. will be so satisfied with our new 
collision avoidance system that they'll make 
it mandatory for all airplanes. There are more 
than 80,000 light airplanes flying now and 
this system has been geared to them. Any 
of these small planes can be equipped with 
the video receiving apparatus for less than 
$200.00.” he said. 

The Aerosonic Corp. manufactures primary 
flight instruments such as altimeters, air- 
speed indicators, clocks and other instru- 
ments which are sensitive to the position of 
the aircraft while in operation. The company 
supplies every major airplane manufacturer 
in the world as well as the U.S. military and 
the military branches of some foreign coun- 
tries. They are located at 1212 North Hercules 
Avenue in Clearwater. 


RECORD OF ACTIVITIES IN FIRST 
SESSION OF CONGRESS OF CON- 
GRESSMAN DANIELS AVAILABLE 
TO ANY PERSON IN 14TH DIS- 
TRICT OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
every Member of this House and every 
public official everywhere has a duty to 
make his record available for inspection. 
I have reason to believe that not every 
person in the 14th District agrees with 
my stand on every issue. In fact, I am 
certain that the contrary is true. How- 
ever, I want the people of my district to 
know that I am not afraid to stand up 
and be counted. For that reason I have 
asked unanimous consent that the com- 
plete record of my activities in the first 
session of the Congress be inserted at 
the conclusion of my remarks. I might 
point out that this record was compiled 
by the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress and was not com- 
piled by me or by my staff. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to have this rec- 
ord duplicated and made available to any 
person in the 14th District of New Jer- 
sey who cares to learn what his Congress- 
man is doing. In this way, I think that 
I can best fulfill my duty to those who 
have trusted me with the responsibility 
of representing them in the Congress of 
the United States. 

My record follows: 

VOTING RECORD OF CONGRESSMAN DOMINICK V. 
DANIELS, 90TH CONGRESS, First SESSION 
(Citations are to the daily CONGRESSIONAL. 
RECORD) 

JANUARY 10, 1967 

Roll Call No. 1. Call by States, p. H 1. An- 
swered. 

Roll Call No. 21 Election of Speaker, p. 
H 2; (246-186); Vote: McCormack. 

Roll Call No. 3. H. Res. 1. Authorizes and 
directs the Speaker to administer the oath 
of office to the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Adam Clayton Powell and provides that 
question of final right to seat be referred to 
select committee. On ordering previous ques- 
tion, p. H 13; (126-305); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 4. H. Res. 1. (As amended by 
Gerald R. Ford Amendment). Provides that 
question of the right of Adam Clayton Powell 
be sworn in as well as his final right to a 
seat be referred to a special committee. On 
agreeing to resolution, p. H 16; (363-65); 
Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 5. H. Res, 7. Adopts rules of 
the House of Representatives for the Nine- 
tieth Congress. On ordering previous ques- 
tion, p. H 21; (196-225); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No, 6. H. Res. 7. Adopts Rules of 
the House of Representatives for the Nine- 
tieth Congress. On Smith (Cal.) amendment 
to eliminate the 21-day rule, p. H 22; (233- 
185); Vote: Nay. 

JANUARY 23, 1967 

Roll Call No. 7. Call of the House, p, H 443. 
Absent. 

JANUARY 24, 1967 

Roll Call No. 8. Call of the House, p. H 530. 
Answered. 

JANUARY 31, 1967 

Roll Call No, 9. Call of the House, p. H 803. 
Answered. 

FEBRUARY 8, 1967 

Roll Call No. 10. Call of the House, p. 
H 1094. Answered. 


Roll Call No. 11. H. Res. 226. Provides for 
the consideration of the bill (H.R, 4573) to 


provide, for the period ending on June 30, 


1The election of the Speaker on the first 
day of the Congress is usually the only party 
line vote. On this issue, all Democrats voted 
for McCormack, all Republicans for Ford. 
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1967, a temporary increase in the public debt 
limit set forth in section 31 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act. On ordering previous ques- 
tion, p. H 1110; (223-183); Vote: Yes. 

Roll Call No. 12. H.R. 4573. Provides, for 
the period ending on June 30, 1967, a tempo- 
rary increase in the public debt limit set 
forth in section 21 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act. On motion to recommit with in- 
structions to include under the debt limita- 
tion the amount of the participation certifi- 
cates issued by the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association since the beginning of this 
fiscal year; permit Treasury to issue long- 
term securities paying a higher rate of inter- 
est than 4½ percent, the present limit, p. 
H 1144; (155-261); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No, 13. H.R. 4573. Provides for the 
period ending on June 30, 1967, a temporary 
in e in the public debt limit set forth 
in on 21 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act. On passage, p. H 1145; (215-199); Vote: 
Tea. 

: FEBRUARY 20, 1967 

Roll Call No. 14. Call of the House, p. H 
1517. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 15. H.R. 2. Amends titles 
10, 14, 32, and 37, United States Code, to 
strengthen the Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces and clarifies the status of Na- 
tional Guard technicians. On motion to sus- 
pend rules and pass, p. H 1525; (325-13) ; 
Vote: Yea. 

FEBRUARY 21, 1967 

Roll Call No. 16. Call of the House, p. H 
1594. Answered. 

Roll Call No, 17. H. Res, 83. Authorizes the 
Committee on Agriculture to make studies 
and investigations within its jurisdiction. On 
ordering the previous question, p. H, 1594; 
(230-85); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 18. H. Res. 83. Authorizes the 
Committee on Agriculture to make studies 
and investigations within its jurisdiction. On 
agreeing to resolution, p. H 1595; (306-18); 
Vote: Yea. 

j FEBRUARY 28, 1967 

Roll -Call No. 19. Call of the House, p. H 
1832. Answered. 

> MARCH 1, 1967 

Roll Call No, 20. Call of the House, p. H 
1916. Answered. 

Roll Call No, 21, Call of the House, p. H 
1918. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 22. H. Res. 278. Relates to the 
seating of Adam Clayton Powell. On ordering 
previous question on resolution and its pre- 
amble, p. H 1941; (200-222); Vote: yea. 

Roll Call No. 23. H. Res. 278. Relates to the 
seating of Adam Clayton Powell. On Curtis 
(No.) amendment p. H 1954; (263-161); 
Vote: nay. 

Roll Call No. 24. H. Res, 278. Relates to the 
seating of Adam Clayton Powell. On Curtis 
(Mo.) amendment, p. H 1955; (248-176); 
Vote: nay. 

Roll Call No. 25. H. Res. 278. Relates to 
the seating of Adam Clayton Powell. On 
agreeing to resolution as amended, p. H1956; 
(307-116); Vote: nay. 

Roll Call No. 26. H. Res. 278. Relates to 
the seating of Adam Clayton Powell. Pre- 
amble, on adoption of, on ordering previous 
question, p, H 1957; (311-9); Vote; not vot- 
ing. > 

MARCH 2, 1967 

Roll. Call No. 27. Call of the House, p. 
H 2020. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 28. H.R. 4515. Authorizes 
appropriations during the fiscal year 1967 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and research, de- 
velopment, test, evaluation, and military con- 
struction for the Armed Forces. On motion 
to recommit with instructions that none of 
the funds authorized’ by this Act shall be 
used to carry out military operations in or 
over North Vietnam, p. H 2026; (18-872); 
Vote: nay. 
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MARCH 6, 1967 


Roll Call No. 29. Call of the House, p. 
H 2136. Answered. 


MARCH 8, 1967 


Roll Call No. 30. S. 665. Authorizes appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1967 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and research, development, 
test, evaluation, and military construction 
for the Armed Forces. On agreeing to con- 
ference report, p. H 2278; (364-13); Vote: 
yea. 

MARCH 9, 1967 

Roll Call No. 31. Call of the House, p. H. 
2364. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 32. H.J. Res. 267. Emergency 
food assistance to India. On passage, p. H. 
2391; (312-63); Vote: yea, 

Roll Call No. 33. H. Res; 376. Authorizes 
the Speaker to appoint special counsel to rep- 
resent the House of Representatives in liti- 
gation filed by Adam Clayton Powell. On 
ordering the previous question, p. H 2406; 
(254-85) ; Vote: yea. 

; MARCH 13, 1967 


Roll Call No, 34. Call of the House, p, H 

2545. Answered. 
MARCH 15, 1967 

Roll Call No, 35. Call of the House, p. H 
2704. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 36, H.R. 6098. Provides an ex- 
tension of the interest equalization tax. On 
passage, p. H 2742; (261-138); Vote: yea. 


MARCH 16, 1967 


Roll Call No. 37. Call of the House, p. H 
2798. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 38. H.R. 7123. Makes supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967. On passage, p: H:-2817; 
(385-11); Vote: yea, 

Roll Call No. 39. H.R. 6950. Restores the 
investment credit and the allowance of ac- 
celerated depreciation in the case of certain 
real property. On passage, p. H 2828; (3 
2); Vote: yea. : 

MARCH 20, 1967 


Roll Call No. 40, H.R. 2068. Amends title 38 
of the United States Code in order to in- 
crease the rates of pension payable to certain 
veterans and their widows to provide addi- 
tional readjustment assistance for veterans 
of service after January 31, 1955. On motion 
to suspend rules and pass; p. H 2947; (360— 
0); Vote: yea. 

Roll Call No. 41. H.R. 2513. Relates to na- 
tional observances and holidays, On motion 
to suspend rules and pass, p. H 2959; (315- 
35); Vote: nay. 

MARCH 21, 1967 

Roll Call No, 42. Call of the House, p. H 
3087. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 43. H.R. 5277. Amends the act 
of June 30, 1954, providing for the contin- 
uance of civil government for the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands. On passage, p. 
H 8102; (371-15); Vote: Yea. 

MARCH 22, 1967 

Roll Call No. 44, Call of the House, p. H 
3143. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 45 H.R. 7501. Appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Department. 
On amendment to eliminate 15 positions 
from the office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, p. H 3170; (211-175); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 46. H.R. 7501. Appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Department. 
On motion to recommit to reduce by 5 per- 
cent the total funds made available by the 
appropriations, p. H 3171; (168-217); Vote: 
Nay. j I 

Roll Call No, 47. H.R. 7501. Appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Department. 
On passage, p. H 3172; (372-7); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 48. Call of the House, p. H 
3179. Answered. a 


January 28, 1968 


Roll Call No, 49. H.J. Res. 428, Supports the 
other American republics. in a historic new 
phase of the Alliance for Progress. On motion 
be recommit, p. H 3209; (147-210); Vote: 

ay. 

Roll Call No. 50. H.J. Res. 428. Supports 
the other American republics in a historic 
new phase of the Alliance for Progress. On 
passage, p: H3210; (234-117); Vote: Yea. 

APRIL 5, 1967 

Roll Call No, 51. Call of the House, p. H 
3514. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 52. H. Res. 364. Provides funds 
for the expenses of the studies, investiga- 
tions, and inquiries authorized by H. Res. 312. 
On motion to recommit designed to provide 
more funds, p. H 3526; (176-216); Vote; Nay. 

Roll Call No. 53. H. Res. 221. Authorize the 
expenditure of certain funds for the expenses 
of the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. On ordering the previous question, p. H 
3549; (305-92); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 54. H. Res, 221. Authorizes the 
expenditure of certain funds for the ex- 
penses of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. On motion to recommit regarding 
open hearings to be held on the justifica- 
tion of additional funds, p. H 8550; (92-304); 
Vote: Nay. E, 

Roll Call No. 55. H. Res. 221, Authorizes the 
expenditure of certain funds for the expenses 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
On agreeing to the resolution, p. H 3550; 
(350-43); Vote: Yea. 

APRIL 6, 1967 

Roll Call No. 56. Call of the House, p. 
H 3605. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 57. H.R. 2512, General revision 
of the copyright law, title 17 of the U.S. Code. 
On agreeing to H. Res. 413 the rule under 
which the legislation was considered, p. H 
3610; (437-42); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No, 58. Call of the House, p. H 
3621. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 59. Call of the House, p. H 
3626. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 60. H.R. 2512. General revi- 
sion of the copyright law, title 17 of the U.S. 
Code. On motion to strike the enacting 
clause, p. H 3637; (126-252); Vote: Nay. 

APRIL 11, 1967 

Roll Call No, 61. Call of the House, p. H 
3854. Answered, 

Roll Call No. 62. H.J. Res. 493. Extends the 
period for making no change of conditions 
under section 10 of the Railway Labor Act 
applicable in the current dispute between 
the railroad carriers represented by the Na- 
tional Railway Labor Conference and certain 
of their employees. í 

On motion to suspend rules and pass, p. 
H 3856; (396-8); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No, 63. H.R. 2512. General revision 
of the copyright law, title 17 of the U.S. Code. 
On passage, p. H 3888; (379-29); Vote: Yea. 

APRIL 12, 1967 

Roll Call No. 64. Call of the House, p. H 
3976. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 65. H. R. 5404. Amends the 
National Science Foundation Act of 1950 to 
make changes and improvements in the or- 
ganization and operation of the Foundation, 
On passage, p. H 3991; (391-22); Vote: Yea. 

APRIL 13, 1967 

Roll Call No. 66. Call of the House, p. H 
4062. Absent, 

Roll Call No. 67, Call of the House, p. H 
4068. Absent. 

Roll Call No, 68. H. Res. 418. Establishes a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Conduct. On 
agreeing to resolution, p. H 4089; (400-0); 
Vote: General Pair, 

APRIL, 17, 1967 


Roll Call No. 69. Call of the House, p. H 
4186. Answered. 
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APRIL 20, 1967 

Roll Call No. 70. H. Res. 443. Expresses the 
sense of Congress on the death of Konrad 
Adenauer, former Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

On agreeing to resolution, p. H 4387; (357 
0); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 71. H. R. 207. Provides for the 
participation of the Department of the Inte- 
rior in the construction and operation of a 
large prototype desalting plant. 

On passage, p. H 4408; (315-38); Vote: 
Yea, 

APRIL 26, 1967 

Roll Call No. 72. Call of the House, p. H 

4626. Answered. 


APRIL 27, 1967 


Roll Call No. 78. H. R. 9029. Department of 
the Interior and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tion Act, 1968. z 

On motion to recommit, designed to reduce 
total spending by 5%, p. H 4744; (158-281); 
Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 74. H. R. 9029. Department of 
the Interior and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tion Act, 1968. 

On passage, p. H 4745; 
Yea. 

Roll Call No. 75. H. R. 2508. Standards for 
Congressional Redistricting. On motion to 
move the previous question on the resolu- 
tion, p. H 4753; (284-99); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 76. H.R. 2508. Standards for 
Congressional Redistricting. On motion to re- 
commit, designed to include New Mexico and 
Hawaii under the provisions of the bill, p. 
H4771; (161-203); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 77. H.R. 2508. Standards for 
Congressional Redistricting. On passage, p. 
H4772; (289-63); Vote: Nay. 

MAY 1, 1967 

Roll Call No. 78. Call of the House, p. H4853. 
Answered. 

Roll Call No. 79. H.J. Res. 543. Extends. the 
period provided for under section 10 of the 
Railway Labor Act applicable in the current 
dispute between the railroad carriers rep- 
resented by the National Railway Labor Con- 
ference and certain of their employees. On 
suspending the rules and passage, p. H4859; 
(302-56); Vote: Yea. 

MAY 3, 1967 


Roll Call No. 80. Call of the House, p. 
H4991. Answered. 
Noll Call No. 81. H.R. 9481 Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation, On passage, p. H4998; 
(391-6); Vote: Yea. 
MAY 4, 1967 


Roll Call No. 82. Call of the House, p. 
H5070. Answered. 

MAY 9, 1967 

Roll Call No. 83. Call of the House, p. 
H5189. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 84. H.R. 9240. Authorizes De- 
fense Procurement and Research and De- 
velopment. On passage, p. H5228; (401-3); 
Vote: Yea. 


(877-11); Vote: 


MAY 11, 1967 

Roll Call No, 85. Call of the House, p. 
H5329. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 86, H. Res. 161. Payment from 
the contingent fund of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for official office expenses of 
Members incurred outside the District of Co- 
lumbia. On passage, p. H5330; (189-157); 
Vote: Yea. ; 

Roll Call No. 87. H. Res 464, Authorizes the 
employment of additional Capitol Police for 
duty under the House of Representatives, On 
passage, p. H5333; (334-16); Vote: Lea. 

MAY 15, 1967 

Roll Call No. 88. Call of the House, p. 
H5412. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 89. Call of the House, p. 
H5433. Answered. 
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MAY 16, 1967 


Roll Call No. 90. Call of the House, p. 
H6552. Answered. 


MAY 17, 1967 


Roll Call No, 91. Call of the House, p. 
H5640. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 92. H.R. 9960. Independent 
Offices Appropriation. On authorization for 
contracts in rent supplement program, p. 
H5667; (233-171); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 93. H.R. 9960. Independent 
Offices Appropriation. On motion to recom- 
mit designed to provide only planning funds 
for the model cities programs, p. H5667; 
(193-213); Vote: Nay, 

Roll Call No. 94, H.R. 9960. Independent 
Offices Appropriation. On passage, p. H5668; 
(347-56); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No, 95. H.R. 6431, Amends the 
public health laws relating to mental health 
to extend, expand, and improve them, with 
committee amendments. On passage, p. 
H5673; (355-0); Vote: Yea. 


MAY 22, 1967 


Roll Call No. 96. Call of the House, p. 
H5793. Answered. 

Roll ‘Call No, 97. Call of the House, p. 
H5823. Answered. ` 


MAY 23, 1967 


Roll Call No. 98. Call of the House, p. 
H5928. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 99. Call of the House, p. 
H5932. Answered. 


MAY 24, 1967 


Roll Call No. 100. Call of the House, p. 
H6038. Answered. 2 

Roll Call No, 101. Call of the House, p. 
H6083. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 102. H.R, 7819. Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments of 
1967. On adopting amendments to provide 
uniform guidelines, within statutory author- 
ity, on desegregation for all 50 States; regard- 
ing deferment of funds in desegregation 
matters without hearings; regarding expendi- 
tures per pupil in the States, p. H6118; (222 
194); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 103. H.R. 7819. Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments of 
1967. On Green amendment to title III, re- 
garding supplementary educational centers 
and services, p. H6120; (230-185); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 104. H.R. 7819. Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments of 
1967. On motion to recommit the bill with 
instructions to hold further hearings, p. 
H6121; (180-236); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 105. H.R. 7819. Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments of 
ae On passage, p. H6122; (294-122); Vote: 

ea. 

MAY 25, 1967 

Roll Call No. 106. Call of the House, p. 
H6188. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 107. Call of the House, p. 
H6239. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 108. S. 1432. Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act. On passage, 
p. H6299; (362-9); Vote: General Pair. 

MAY 31, 1967 


Roll Call No. 109. Call of the House, p. 
H6400. Answered. 5 

Roll Call No. 110. H.R. 10345. State, Justice, 
Commerce; the ons. On 
adopting an amendment payment 
of participation sales insufficiences, p. H6419; 
(185-144) ; Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 111. H.R, 10345. State, Justice, 
Commerce, the Judiciary Appropriations. On 
motion to recommit designed to reduce total 
spending by approxiamtely 5 percent, p. 
H6420; (171-156); Vote: Nay. 

JUNE 1, 1967 

Roll Call No. 112. Call of the House, p. 

H6485. Answered. 
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Roll Call No. 118. Call of the House, p. 
H6496. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 114. Call of the House, p. 
H6504, Answered. 

Roll Call No. 115. Call of the House, p. 
H6512. Answered. 


JUNE 5, 1967 


Roll Call No. 116. H.R. 10226, Provides ad- 
ditional free letter mail and air transporta- 
tion mailing privileges for certain members 
of the U.S. Armed Forces. On suspending the 
rules and passage, p. H6588; (316-0); Vote: 
yea. 

JUNE 6, 1967 

Roll Call No. 117, Call of the House, p. 
H6653. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 118. Call of the House, p. 
H6694. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 119. H.R. 10509. Department 
of Agriculture and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Act, 1968. On motion to recommit 
designed to reduce by 5 percent total ex- 
penditures except in the school lunch pro- 
gram and the school milk program, p. H6707; 
(175-222); Vote: nay. 

Roll Call No. 120. H.R. 10509. Department 
of Agriculture and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Act, 1968. On passage, p. H6708; 
(357-38) ; Vote: yea. 


JUNE 7, 1967 


Roll Call No. 121, Call of the House, p. 
H6775. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 122. H.R. 10328. Increases the 
public debt limit. On agreeing to H. Res. 
504, the rule under which the legislation was 
considered, p. H6784; (291-99); Vote: yea. 

Roll Call No. 123. H.R. 10328. Increases the 
public debt limit, On passage, p. H6814; 
(197-211); Vote; yea. 


JUNE 8, 1967 


Roll Call No. 124. Call of the House, p. 
H6880. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 125. Call of the House, p. 
H6882. Answered. 

Roll Call No, 126. H.R. 9029. Department 
of Interior Appropriations, 1968. On 
ing to Conference Report, p, H6882; (321- 
49); Vote: yea. 

Roll Call No. 127. Call of the House, p. 
H6890. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 128. H.R. 1318. Food Stamp 
Program. On Committee amendments to pro- 
vide for extension of the authorization for 
3 years; to require the States to pay 20 per- 
cent of the cost of the program; and regard- 
ing participation of families with very low 
incomes, p. H6914; (178-191); Vote: nay. 

Roll Call No. 129. H.R. 1818, Food Stamp 
Program. On passage, p. H6915; (230-128) ; 
Vote: yea. 

JUNE 12, 1967 

Roll Call No. 180. Call of the House, p. 
H 6988. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 131. H.R. 7476. Authorizes ad- 
justments in the amount of ou sil- 
ver certificates. On passage, p. H'7000; (234 
109); Vote: Lea. 

JUNE 13, 1967 

Roll Call No, 132. Call of the House, p. 
H 7061. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 133. Call of the House, p. 
H 7066. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 134. Call of the House, p. 
H 7077. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 135. H.R. 10738. Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations, 1968. On 
passage, p. H7111; (407-1); Vote: Yea. 

JUNE 14, 1967 

Roll Call No. 186. Call of the House, p. 
H 7187. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 137, Call.of the House, p. 
H 7198, Answered. 

Roll Call No. 138. Call of the House, P- 
H 7268. Answered, 

JUNE 19, 1967 


Roll Call No. 139. H.R. 6111. Establishment 
of a Federal Judicial Center. On suspending 
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the rules and passage, p. H 7406; (330-97); 
Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 140. H.R. 10730. Older Ameri- 
cans Act of 1965. On suspending the rules 
and passage, p. H 7419; (330-0); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 141. H.R. 480. Relates to the 
acquisition of wetlands for the conservation 
of migratory waterfowl. On suspending the 
rules and passage, p. H 7428; (329-8); Vote: 
Yea. 

Roll Call No. 142. H.R. 482. Relates to 
hunting stamps for the taking of migratory 
waterfowl and other migratory birds. On 
suspending the rules and passage, p. H 7433; 
(238-97); Vote: Yea. 

JUNE 20, 1967 


Roll Call No. 143. Call of the House, p. 
H7478. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 144, S. 1432. Provides for 
extension of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act. On agreeing to conference 
report, p. H7487; (377-29); Vote; yea. 

Roll Call No. 145. H.R, 10480. Prohibits 
desecration of the flag. On passage, p. H7543; 
(387-16); Vote: yea. 

JUNE 21, 1967 


Roll Call No. 146. Call of the House, p. 


H7601. Answered. 
Roll Call No. 147. H.R. 10867. Increases the 


public debt limit. On motion to recommit to 
reduce the limit to $336 billion, p. H7623; 
(191-223); Vote: nay. 

Roll Call No. 148. H.R. 10867. Increases the 
public debt limit. On passage, p. H7624; 
(217-196) ; Vote: yea. 

JUNE 22, 1967 


Roll Call No. 149. Call of the House, 
H7780. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 150. Call of the House, 
H7788. Absent. 

Roll Call No. 151, Call of the House, 
H7792. Absent. 

Roll Call No. 152. Call of the House, 
H7844., Answered. 

JUNE 26, 1967 

Roll Call No. 153. H.R. 8582. Increases the 
number of associate judges on the District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals. On passage, 
p. H7913; (335-6); Vote: yea. 

Roll Call No. 154. H.R. 10783. Relates to 
crime and criminal procedure in the District 
of Columbia. On passage, p. H7954; (355-14); 
Vote: yea. 
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JUNE 27, 1967 


Roll Call No. 155. Call of the House, p. 
H8048. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 156. H.R. 10943. Amends and 
extends title V of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. On motion to recommit designed to 
strike the Teacher Corps from the bill, p. 
H8075; (146-257); Vote: nay, 

Roll Call No. 157. H.R. 10943. Amends and 
extends title V of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. On passage, p. H8076; (312-88) ; 
Vote: yea. 

JUNE 28, 1967 

Roll Call No. 158. Call of the House, p. 
H 8148. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 159. Call of the House, p. 
H 8181. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 160. H.R. 10340. National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration Au- 
thorization Act, 1968. On motion to recommit 
designed to cut $136.5 million from the bill 
and vide for an Aerospace Safety Advisory 
8 H 8196; (239-157); Vote: nay. 

Roll Call No. 161. H.R. 10340. National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration Au- 
thorization Act, 1968. On passage, p. H 8197; 
(342-53); Vote: yea. 


JULY 11. 1967 


Roll Call No. 162. Call of the House, p. 
H 8448. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 163. H.R. 10805. Extends the 
Civil Rights Commission. On motion to sus- 
pend rules and pass, p. H 8454; (284-89) ; 
Vote: yea. 
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JULY 12, 1967 


Roll Call No. 164. Call of the House, p. 
H 8537. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 165. S. 20. Provides for a com- 
prehensive review of national water resource 
problems and programs. On passage, p. 
H 8559; (369-19); Vote: yea. 

JULY 13, 1967 


Roll Call No. 166. Call of the House, p. 
H 8637. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 167. H.R. 10595. Prohibits cer- 
tain banks and savings and loan associations 
from fostering or participating in gambling 
activities. On Motion to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
p. H8650; (135-257); Vote: nay. 

Roll Call No. 168. H.R. 10595, Prohibits cer- 
tain banks and savings and loan associations 
from fostering or participating in gambling 
activities, On passage, p. H 8651; (271-111); 
Vote: yea. 

JULY 17, 1967 

Roll Call No. 169. Call of the House, p. 
H 8733. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 170. S.J. Res, 81. Provides for 
settlement of the labor dispute between cer- 
tain carriers by railroad and certain of their 
employees. On motion to concur in th Senate 
amendments to the House amendment, p. 
H 8749; (244-148); Vote: yea. 


JULY 18, 1967 


Roll Call No. 171. Call of the House, p. 
H8812. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 172. Call of the House, p. 
H8829. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 173. H.R. 11456. Department 
of Transportation Appropriation Act, 1968. 
On motion to recommit to limit spending to 
95 percent of the total aggregate of the 
budget estimates for 1968, p. H8857; (213- 
189); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 174. H.R. 11456. Department 
of Transportation Appropriation Act, 1968. 
On passage, p. H8858; (393-5); Vote: Yea. 


JULY 19, 1967 


Roll Call No. 175. Call of the House, p. 
H8924. Answered. e 

Roll Call No. 176. H.R. 421. Prohibits travel 
or use of any facility in interstate or foreign 
commerce with intent to incite a riot or 
other violent civil disturbance. On passage, 
p. H9010; (348-70); Vote: Yea. 


JULY 20, 1967 


Roll Call No. 177. Call of the House, p. 
H9113. Answered. 

Roll Call No, 178. H.R. 11000. Provides Fed- 
eral financial assistance to help cities and 
communities of the Nation develop and carry 
out intensive local programs of rat control 
and extermination. On agreeing to H. Res. 
749, the rule providing for consideration of 
H.R. 11000, p. H9120; (176-207); Vote: Yea. 

JULY 25, 1967 

Roll Call No. 179. Call of the House, p. 
H9269. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 180. H.R. 11641. Public Works 
and Atomic Energy Commission Appropria- 
tion Act, 1968. On Giaimo amendment to 
delete the funds provided for the Dickey- 
Lincoln Hydroelectric Dam, p. H9311; (233- 
169); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 181. H.R. 11641. Public Works 
and Atomic Energy Commission Appropria- 
tion Act, 1968. On motion to recommit de- 

to reduce the total appropriation by 
5 percent, p. H9312; (166-239); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 182. H.R. 11641. Public Works 
and Atomic Energy Commission Appropria- 
tion Act, 1968. On passage, p. H9313; (376- 
26); Vote: Yea. 

JULY 26, 1967 

Roll Call No. 183. Call of the House, p. 
H9397. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 184. Call of the House, p. 
H9400. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 185. Call of the House, p. 
H9411. Answered. 


January 23, 1968 


Roll Call No. 186. H.R. 9547. Amends the 
Inter-American Development Bank Act to 
authorize the United States to participate 
in an increase in the resources of the Fund 
for Special Operations of the Inter-American 
Development Bank. On motion to recommit 
designed to limit funds authorized to the 
amount of our present commitments, p. 
H9430; (185-217); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 187. H.R. 9547. Amends the 
Inter-American Development Bank Act to 
authorize the United States to participate in 
an increase in the resources of the Fund 
for Special Operations of the Inter-American 
Development Bank. On passage, p. H9431; 
(275-122); Vote: Yea. 

JULY 27, 1967 

Roll Call No. 188. Call of the House, p. 
H9510. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 189. H.R. 8630. Extends the 
authority for exemptions from the antitrust 
laws to assist in safeguarding the balance- 
of-payments position of the United States. 
On passage, p. H9515; (309-66); Vote: Yea. 

JULY 31, 1967 

Roll Call No. 190. H.R. 6098. Interest 
Equalization Tax Extension Act of 1967, On 
agreeing to conference report, p. H9615; (224— 
83); Vote: Yea. 

AUGUST 1, 1967 

Roll Call No. 191. Call of the House, p. 
H9673. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 192. H.R. 11722. Military Con- 
struction Authorizations. On passage, p. 
H9713; (394-2); Vote: Yea. 

AUGUST 2, 1967 

Roll Call No. 193. Call of the House, p. 
H9785. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 194. Call of the House, p. 
H9795. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 195, Call of the House, p. 
H9797. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 196. Call of the House, p. 
H9800. Answered. 

AUGUST 3, 1967 

Roll Call No. 197. Call of the House, p. 

H9880. Answered. 


Roll Call No. 198, Call of the House, p. 
H9904. Answered. 

AUGUST 8, 1967 

Roll Call No, 199. Call of the House, p. 
#H10060, Answered. 

Roll Call No. 200 H.R. 5037. Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice Assistance Act of 
1967. On Cahill substitute amendment for 
Title I—Planning Grants, and Title II— 
Grants for Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice , with an antiriot amend- 
ment, p. H10107; (256-147); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 200. H.R. 5037. Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice Assistance Act of 


ye. On passage, p. H10108; (378-23); Vote: 
en. 


AUGUST 9, 1967 

Roll Call No. 202. Call of the House, p. 
H10178. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 203. Call of the House, p. 
H10203. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 204. H. Res. 512. Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3. On expressing the disap- 
proval of the House of Representatives of 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1967, therefore 
approving the Presidential reorganization 
plan, p. H10213; (160-244); Vote: Nay. 

AUGUST 10, 1967 

Roll Call No. 205. Call of the House, p. 
H 10283. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 206. H.R. 7659. Provides for a 
mid - decade census of population in the year 
1975 and every 10 years thereafter. On pas- 
sage, p. H10305; (255-127); Vote: Yea. 

AUGUST 14, 1967 

Roll Call No. 207. Call of the House, p. 
H 10398. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 208. H.R. 43, Authorizes the 
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Secretary of the Interior to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain the San Felipe division, 
Central Valley project, California. On pas- 
sage, p. H10413; (235-83); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 209, H.R. 6279. Provides for 
the collection, compilation, critical evalua- 
tion, publication, and sale of standard refer- 
ence data. On Committee amendment provid- 
ing $1.86 million for fiscal year 1968 to fund 
the legislation, p. H10435; (320-2); Vote: 
Yea. 

Roll Call No. 210. Call of the House, p. 
H10435, Answered. 


AUGUST 15, 1967 


Roll Call No. 211. Call of the House, p. 
10503. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 212. Call of the House, p. 
10505. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 213. Call of the House, p. 
H10507, Answered. 

Roll Call No. 214. H.R. 2516. Prescribes 
penalties for interference with civil rights. 
On agreeing to H, Res, 856, the rule under 
which the legislation was considered, p. 
H10512; (330-77); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 215. Call of the House, p. 
H10514. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 216. Call of the House, p. 
H10515. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 217. Call of the House, p. 
H10521. Answered. 


AUGUST 16, 1967 


Roll Call No. 218. Call of the House, p. 
H10572. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 219. Call of the House, p. 
H 10574. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 220. H.R. 2516. Prescribes 
penalties for interference with civil rights. 
On passage, p. H10607; (327-93); Vote: Yea. 

AUGUST 17, 1967 


Roll Call No. 221. Call of the House, p. 
H10663. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 222. H.R. 12080. Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. On passage, p. H10743; 
(416-3); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No, 223. S. 16. Veterans’ Pension 
and Readjustment Assistance Act of 1967. On 
Agreeing to conference report, p. H10748; 
(404-0); Vote: Yea. 

AUGUST 21, 1967 

Roll Call No. 224. H.R. 12257. Amends the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act to extend and 
expand the authorization of grants to States 
for rehabilitation services, authorizes assist- 
ance in establishment and operation of a 
National Center for Deaf-Blind Youths and 
Adults, and provides assistance for migrants. 
On Suspension of rules and passage, p. 
H10829; (340-0) ; Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 225. Call of the House, p. 
H 10836. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 226. H.R. 11565. Authorizes 
the transfer of peanut acreage allotments. 
On suspension of rules and passage, p. 
H 10839; (208-146); rejected; Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 227. Call of the House, p. 
H 10846. Answered. 


AUGUST 22, 1967 

Roll Call No. 228. Call of the House, p: 
H 10910. Answered. 

Roll Call No, 229. H.R. 12474. The National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration Ap- 
propriation Act, 1968. On passage, p. H 
10929; (312-92); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 230. Call of the House, p. 
H 10934. Answered. 

AUGUST 23, 1967 

Roll Call No. 231. Call of the House, p. 
H 10991. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 232. Call of the House, p. 
H 11031. Answered. 

AUGUST 24,1967 

Roll Call No, 233. Call of 
H 11099. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 234. Call of 
H 11102. Answered. 


the House, p 


the House, p 
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Roll Call No. 235. H.R. 12048. To amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 
On Widnall amendment to strike out line 
8 and all that follows down through page 
34, line 9, and redesignate the following 
subsection accordingly, p. H 11205; (236- 
157); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 236. H.R. 12048. To amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 
On motion to recommit with instructions to 
report the same back to the House with 
amendments, p. H 11206; (234-163); Vote: 
Nay. 

Roll Call No. 237. H.R. 12048. To amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 
On passage, p. H 11207; (202-194); Vote: 
Yea. 

AUGUST 28, 1967 


Roll Call No. 238. Call of the House, p. 
H 11323. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 239, H.R. 8965. Relates to the 
Potomac interceptor sewer, to increase the 
amount of the Federal contribution to the 
cost of that sewer. On passage, p. H 11335; 
(118-109) ; Vote: Yea. 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1967 

Roll Call No. 240. H.R. 11816. Provides cer- 
tain benefits for law enforcement officers not 
employed by the United States who are killed 
or injured while apprehending violators of 
Federal Law. On motion to suspend rules 
and pass, p. H 11615; (311-0); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 241. H.R. 8654. Permits an ap- 
peal by the United States in certain instances 
from an order made before trial granting 
a motion for return of seized property and to 
suppress evidence. On motion to suspend 
rules and pass, p. H 11620; (311-1); Vote: 
Yea: 

Roll Call No. 242. H.R. 8775. Increases the 
appropriation authorization for continuing 
work in the Missouri River Basin. On motion 
to suspend rules and pass, p. H 11624; (225- 
83); Vote: Nay. 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1967 


Roll Call No. 243. Call of the House, p. 
H 11675. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 244. H.R. 10738, Department 
of Defense Appropriations, 1968. On agreeing 
to conference report, p. H 11682; (366-4); 
Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No, 245. H.R. 10738. Department 
of Defense Appropriations, 1968. Conference 
Report—On preferential motion to recede 
and concur in Senate Amendment No. 18, 
p. H 11693; (145-232); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 246. Call of the House, p. 
H 11708. Answered. 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1967 


Roll Call No. 247, Call of the 
H11764. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 248. Call of the House, 
H11769. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 249. Call of the 
H11772. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 250. Call of the 
H 11778. Answered. 

SEPTEMBER 14, 1967 

Roll Call No. 251. Call of the 
H11863. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 252. Call of the 
H11868. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 253, S. 602. Revises and Ex- 
tends the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, and amends title V of the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965. On Cramer amendment to re- 
duce the authorization by $50 million, p. 
H 11904: (199-161); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 254. S. 602. Revises and Ex- 
tends the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, and amends title V of the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965. On motion to recommit regard- 
ing—Funds to be provided to the Secretary 
of Transportation; proposed housing projects 
under section 221 of the National Housing 
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Act; and Great Lakes fish projects, p. H. 
11905; (178-184); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 255. S. 602. Revises and Ex- 
tends the Appalachian Regional Development 
Act of 1965, and amends title V of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965. On passage, p. H11906; (189-168); 
Vote: Yea. 

SEPTEMBER 18, 1967 


Roll Call No. 256. Call of the House, p. 
H 11980. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 257. H.R. 4451. Regards 
the unlawful seizure of fishing vessels of the 
United States by foreign countries. On mo- 
tion to suspend rules and pass, p. H11997; 
(147-175); (Rejected); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 258. S. 1657. Extends for 1 year 
the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make indemnity payments to dairy farmers 
who are directed to remove their milk from 
commercial markets because it contains res- 
idues of chemicals registered and approved 
for use by the Federal Government. On mo- 
tion to suspend rules and pass, p. H12003; 
(320-7); Vote: yea. 

Roll Call No. 259. H. Res. 838, Authorizes 
the Committee on the Judiciary to conduct 
studies and investigations relating to certain 
matters within its jurisdiction, On agreeing 
to resolution, p. H 12010; (262-52); Vote: 
Yea. 

SEPTEMBER 19, 1967 


Roll Call No. 260, Call of the House, p, H 
12072. Answered, 

Roll Call No. 261. Call of the House, p. H 
12102. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 262. S. 953. Food Stamp Act. 
On Poage motion that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendments to the 
House amendment, p. H 12122; (196-155); 
Vote: Yea. 

SEPTEMBER 20, 1967 


Roll Call No. 263. Call of the House, p. H 
12189. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 264. H.R. 9547. Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank. On motion to re- 
commit with instructions to the conferees to 
insist on retaining section 1 of the House 
passed bill which provides for an audit of the 
Bank, p. H 12196; (274-126); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 265, H.R. 6418. Partnership 
for Health Amendments of 1967. On Springer 
amendment regarding funds for rat control, 
p. H 12210; (227-173); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 266. H.R. 6418. Partnership 
for Health Amendments of 1967. On passage, 
p. H 12211; (395-7); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 267. H.R. 6430. Amends the 
public health laws relating to mental re- 
tardation to extend, expand, and improve 
them. On passage, p. H 12220; (389-0); Vote: 
Yea. 

SEPTEMBER 21, 1967 


Roll Call No. 268. Call of the House, p. 
H 12266. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 269. Call of the House, p. 
H 12293. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 270. H.R. 6736. Public Broad- 
casting Act of 1967. On motion to recommit 
designed to delete title II, and provide $5 
million for programing, p. H 12306; (167- 
194); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 271. H.R. 6736. Public Board- 
casting Act of 1967. On passage, p. H 12306; 
(266-91); Vote: Yea. 

SEPTEMBER 25, 1967 

Roll Call No. 272. Call of the House, p. 
H 12370. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 273. H.R. 13042. Amends the 
act of June 20, 1906, and the District of 
Columbia election law to provide for the 
election of members of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, On passage, 
p. H 12380; (327-3); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 274. H.R. 13025. Permits the 
District of Columbia Council to make rules 
and regulations under the Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Act, and for other purposes. On pas- 
sage, p. H 12385; (153-182); Vote: Yea. 
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Roll Call No. 275. Call of the House, p. H 
12442. Answered. 

Roll Call No, 276, Call in Committee, p. 
H 12454. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 277. H.R. 12120. Assists courts, 
correctional systems, and community agen- 
cies to prevent, treat, and control juvenile 
delinquency; supports research and training 
efforts in the prevention, treatment, and con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency. On Railsback 
(Il.) amendment to provide Federal grants, 
to be allocated and made, as indicated there- 
in, by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to States for rehabilitative and pre- 
ventive services and training, the States in 
turn shall make grants and contracts, also 
as indicated therein, p. H 12487; (234-139); 
Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 278. H.R. 12120. Assists courts, 
correctional systems, and community agen- 
cies to prevent, treat, and control juvenile 
delinquency; supports research and training 
efforts in the prevention, treatment, and con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency. On Waggonner 
(La.) amendments’ defining terms “private 
nonprofit agency” and “public agency“ do 
not include Office of Economic Opportunity 
or any of its agencies or programs, prohibition 
included relative to participation by the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity in administra- 
tion of Act, p. H 12488; (242-132); Vote: Yea. 

SEPTEMBER 27, 1967 

Roll Call No. 279. Call of the House, p. 
H 12556. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 280. Call of the House, p. 
H 12558. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 281. Call of the House, p. H 
12559. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 282. H.J. Res. 849. Makes con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968. On motion to recommit, p. H 12577; 
(202-182); Vote: Nay. 

SEPTEMBER 28, 1967 

Roll Call No. 283. Call of the House, p. 
H 12631. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 284. Call of the House, p. H 
12634. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 285. H.R. 478. Amends the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 to establish pro- 
cedures to relieve domestic industries and 
workers injured by increased imports from 
low-wage areas. On passage, p. H 12670; (340- 
29); Vote: Yea. 

SEPTEMBER 29, 1967 

Roll Call No. 286. Call of the House, p. 
H 12748. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 287. H.R. 10673. Amends title 
III of the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, 
as amended. On passage, p. H 12754; (234-6); 
Vote: Yea. 

OCTOBER 2, 1967 

Roll Call No. 288. Call of the House, p. 
H 12789. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 289, H.R. 4903. Amends the act 
providing for the economic and social devel- 
opment in the Ryukyu Islands. On motion to 
suspend rules and pass, p. H 12798; (284-80) ; 
Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 2 S. 223. Authorizes the 
disposal of the Gover..ment-owned long-lines 
communication facilites in the State of 
Alaska, and for other purposes. On motion 
to suspend rules and pas as amended, p. 
H 12802; (357-1); Vote: Ye. 

Roll Call No. 291. H.R. 9796. Authorizes the 
extension of certain naval vessel loans now 
in existence, and for other purposes. On mo- 
tion to suspend rules and pass as amended, p. 
H 12808; (321-42); Vote: Yea. 

OCTOBER 3, 1967 

Roll Call No. 292. Call of the House, p. 
H 12853. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 293. H. Res. 938. Provides for 
consideration of H. J. Res. 853 making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968. On ordering the previous question, p. 
H 12865; (213-205); Vote: Yea. 
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Roll Call No, 294. H.R. 11722. Authorizes 
certain construction at military installations. 
On agreeing to conference report, p, H 12882; 
(377-33); Vote: Yea. 


OCTOBER 4, 1967 


Roll call No. 295. Call of the House, p. 
H12920. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 296. H.R. 10196. Makes ap- 
propriations for the Department of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, Conference report—On motion to 
recommit with instructions to insist on the 
disagreement of the House to Senate amend- 
ments which exceed the budget request 
therefor, p. H 12929; (226-174); Voted: nay. 

Roll Call No. 297. H. R. 1411. Amends title 
39, United States Code, with respect to use of 
the mails to obtain money or property under 
false representations. On passage, p. H 12936; 
(353-32); Vote: yea. 


OCTOBER 9, 1967 


Roll Call No. 298. Call of the House, p. H 
13058. Absent. j 


OCTOBER 10, 1967 


Roll Call No. 299. Call of the House, p. 
H 13113. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 300. H. R. 10509, Makes ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968. 

Conference Whitten (Miss.) 
motion to insist on disagreement to Senate 
amendment numbered 43 (Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service— 
Cropland adjustment program). p. H 13118; 
(377-8); Vote: yea. 

Roll Call No. 301. H. R. 10509. Makes ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968. 

Conference Report—On Whitten (Miss.) 
motion to insist on disagreement to Senate 
amendment numbered 56 (Farmers Home 
Administration—Direct loan account), p. H 
18119; (862-24); Vote: yea. 

Roll Call No. 302. H. R. 10509. Makes ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30 1968. On Whitten (Miss.) 
motion to insist on disagreement to Senate 
amendment numbered 63 (Commodity Credit 
Corporation—Reimbursement for net rea- 
lized losses—appropriation of $2,984,856,389) , 
p. H 18120; (391-3); Vote: yea. 

Roll Call No. 303. Call in Committee, p. H 
13130. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 304. Call in Committee, p. H 
13146. Answered. 


OCTOBER 11, 1967 


Roll Call No. 305. Call of the House, p. 
H 13216. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 306. H.R. 7977. Adjusts cer- 
tain postage rates. On motion to recommit 
with instructions, designed to strike the 
second- and third-stage pay raises and the 
section regarding the Commission on Execu- 
tive, Legislative, and Judicial salaries, p. 
H 18276; (199-211); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 807. H.R. 7977. Adjusts cer- 
tain postage rates. On passage, p. H 13277; 
(319-89); Vote: Yea. 

OCTOBER 16, 1967 

Roll Call No. 308, Call of the House, p. 
H 13396. Answered, 

Roll Call No. 309. H.R. 13048. Makes cer- 
tain technical amendments to the Library 
Services and Construction Act. On motion 
to suspend rules and pass, p. H 13402; (351— 
0); Vote: General Pair. 

Roll Call No. 310. S.J. Res. 112, Extends the 
time for filing report of Commission on 
Urban Problems. On motion to suspend rules 
and pass as amended, p. H 13407; (344-10); 
Vote: Yea. 

OCTOBER 17, 1967 

Roll Call No. 311. Call of the House, p. 

H 13463. Answered. 
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Roll Call No. 312. Call of the House, p. 
H 13468. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 318. H.R, 11456, Make ap- 
propriations for the Department of Trans- 
portation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, Conference report—On to re- 
commit with instructions (insist on dis- 
agreement to Senate amendments which 
exceed the administrative budget request 
therefor), p. H 13480; (124-268); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 314. H.R. 11456. Makes ap- 
propriations for the Department of Trans- 
portation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968. On agreeing to conference report, p. 
H 13481; (368-22); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 315. H.R. 11456. Makes ap- 
propriations for the Department of Trans- 
portation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968. Conference report—On Boland (Mass.) 
motion to recede and concur in Senate 
amendment numbered 13 (make $140,000 
available for an airport at Kelly Flats, 
Montain), p. H 13486; (161-222); Vote: Yea, 

Roll Call No, 316, H.R, 159. Amends title 
II of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to cre- 
ate an independent Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration. On passage, p. H 13521; (326- 
44); Vote: Yea, 


OCTOBER 18, 1967 


Roll Call No. 317. Call of the House, p. 
H 13577. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 318. Call of the House, p. 
H 13579. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 319. H. J. Res. 888, Makes con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968. On Whitten (Miss.) amendment as a 
substitute, p. H13620; (238-164); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 320. H.J. Res. 888. Makes con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968. On motion to recommit, p. H13621; 
(158-244); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 321. H.J. Res. 888: Makes con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968. On passage, p. H13621; (254-143); Vote: 
Nay. 

OCTOBER 19, 1967 

Roll Call No. 322. Call of the House, p. 
H13684. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 323. H.R. 13178. Provides more 
effectively for the regulation of the use of, 
and for the preservation of safety and order 
within, the U.S. Capitol Buildings and the 
U.S. Capitol Grounds. On passage, p. H13696; 
(336-20); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No, 324. Call in Committee, p. 
H 13699. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 325. S. 676. Amends chapter 
73, title 18, United States Code, to prohibit 
the obstruction ot criminal investigations ot 
the United States. On passage, p. H 18705; 
(276-47); Vote: Yea. 

OCTOBER 20, 1967 

Roll Call No. 326. Call of the House, p. 
H13747. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 327. H. Res. 241. Amends the 
rules of the House in order to transfer juris- 
diction over military and national ceme- 
teries from the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, On agreeing to resolution, p. H13753; 
(226-0); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 328. H. Res. 947. Provides for 
the consideration of H.R. 10442, a bill to fa- 
cilitate exchanges of land under the Act of 
March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 465), for use for 
public schools, and for other p 
agreeing to resolution, p. 13758; 
Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 329. H.R. 10442. Public School 
Lands. On motion to recommit the measure 
with instructions to delete language regard- 
ing a special fund provided to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for purchase of lands, p. 
H13760; (30-191); Vote: Yea. 

OCTOBER 23, 1967 

Roll Call No, 330. Call of the House, p. 
H 13785. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 331. Call of the House, p. 
H 13793. Answered. 


on 
(221-1); 
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Roll Call No, 332. Call in Committee, p. 
H 13796. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 333. H. R. 11627. Amends the 
act of June 16, 1948, to authorize the State 
of Maryland, by and through its State roads 
commission or the successors of said com- 
mission, to construct, maintain, and operate 
certain additional bridges and tunnels in the 
State of Maryland. On passage, p. H 13800; 
(344-9); Vote: Yea. 


OCTOBER 24, 1967 


Roll Call No. 334. Call of the House, p. 
H 13851. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 335. H. R. 9960. Makes appro- 
priations for sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, offices, and the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968. Conference report—On 
motion to recommit with instructions, p. 
H 13862; (184-208); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 336. H.R. 9960. Makes ap- 
propriations for sundry independent exec- 
utive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, offices, and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. Confer- 
ence report—On Giaimo (Conn. motion to re- 
cede. and concur in Senate amendments Nos. 
58 and 59, p. H 13871; (156-241); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 337. H.R. 9960. Makes ap- 
propriations-for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, offices, and the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968: Conference 
report—On Yates (Il.) motion to recede and 
concur in Senate amendment No. 67; p. 
H 18879; (151-251); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 338. H.R. 13606. Makes ap- 
propriations for military construction for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968. On passage, p. H 13888; 
(362-26) ; Vote: Yea. 


OCTOBER 25, 1967 


Roll Call No. 339. Call of the House, p. 
H 18933. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 340. H.R. 11641. Makes ap- 
propriations for certain civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense, 
the Panama Canal, certain agencies of the 
Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Atlantic-Pacific In- 
teroceanic Canal Study Commission, the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
the Water Resources Council, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968. Conference Re- 
port—On motion to recommit, p. H 13944; 
(117-278) ; Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 341. H.R. 11641. Makes appro- 
priations for certain civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of Defense, the 
Panama Canal, certain agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
oceanic Canal Study Commission, the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission, Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Water 
Resources Council, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968. Conference Report—On Kir- 
wan (Ohio) motion to recede and concur in 
Senate Amendment No. 2 (81,010,823, 000 in 
lieu of 935,074,000 for river and harbors, etc., 
projects including studies, plans and speci- 
fications) with an amendment (in leu of 
the sum pro insert: $968,474,000, of 
which $875,000 shall be available to continue 
planning on the Dickey-Lincoln School Dam 
and Reservoir, Maine), p. H 13954; (162 
236); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 342. H.R. 11641. Makes ap- 
propriations for certain civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense, the 
Panama Canal, certain agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
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oceanic Canal Study Commission, the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission, Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Water 
Resources Council, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968. Conference Report—On Kir- 
wan (Ohio) motion to recede and concur in 
Senate amendment No. 2 with an amendment 
(in lieu of the sum proposed, insert 
$967,599,000), p. H 13955; (284-111); Vote: 
Yea. 
OCTOBER 26, 1967 


Roll Call No. 343. H.R. 9960. Makes appro- 
priations for sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, offices, and the De t of 
Housing and Urban Development for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. Conference 
Re motion to recommit with in- 
structions, p. H 14043; (184-198); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No, 344. H.R, 9960. Makes appro- 
priations for sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, offices, and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1968. Conference 
Report—On agreeing to, p. H 14044; (297 
88); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 345. H.R. 13510. Increases the 
basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services. On passage, p. H 14060; (386-2); 
Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 346. H.R. 2508. Requires the 
establishment, on the basis of the eighteenth 
and subsequent decennial censuses, of con- 
gressional districts composed of contiguous 
and compact territory for the election of 
Representatives. Conference Report—On mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions, p. H 
14077; (82-283); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 347. H.R. 2508. Requires the 
establishment, on the basis of the eighteenth 
and subsequent decennial censuses, of con- 
gressional districts composed of contiguous 
and compact territory for the election of 
Representatives. Conference Report—On 
agreeing to, p. H 14078; (241-106); Vote: 
Nay. Í 

OCTOBER 30, 1967 

Roll Call No. 348. Call of the House, p. H 
14142. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 349. H.R. 10915, Regards re- 
duction of extra-long-staple cotton quota. 
On motion to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, p. H 14156; (101-244); 
Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 350. H.R. 10915. Regards re- 
duction of extra-long-staple cotton quota. 
On passage, p. H 14157; (276-63); Vote: Yea. 


OCTOBER 31, 1967 


Roll Call No. 351. Call of the House, p. H 
14215. Answered. 

Roll call No. 352. Call in Committee, p. H 
14221. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 353. Call in Committee, p. H 
14248. Answered, 

Roll Call No, 354. H.R. 12144, Clarifies and 
amends the Meat Inspection Act, to provide 
for cooperation with appropriate State 
agencies with respect to State meat inspec- 
tion programs. On passage, p. H 14257; 
(403-1); Vote: Yea. 

NOVEMBER 1, 1967 

Roll Call No. 355. Call of the House, p. 
H14316. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 356. Call in Committee, p. 
H14343. Absent. 

NOVEMBER 2, 1967 


Roll Call No. 357. Call of the House, p. 
H14392. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 358. Call in Committee, p. 
H14428. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 359. S. 780. Amends the Clean 
Air Act to authorize planning grants to air 
pollution control agencies; expand research 
provisions to fuels and vehicles; 
provide for interstate air pollution control 
agencies or commissions; and authorize the 
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establishment of alr quality standards. On 
passage, p. HI 4452; (362-0); Vote: yea. 
NOVEMBER 3, 1967 

Roll Call No. 360. Call of the House, p. 
H14531. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 361. H. Res. 966. Provides for 
consideration of S. 2388 to provide an im- 
proved Economic Opportunity Act, to au- 
thorize funds for the continued operation 
of economic opportunity programs, and to 
authorize an Emergency Employment Act. 
On agreeing to resolution, p. H1539; (262- 
39); Vote: yea. 

NOVEMBER 6, 1967 


Roll Call No. 362. H.R. 11565. Amends sec- 
tion 358 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. On motion to suspend rules and 
pass, p. H14598; (256-57); Vote: General 
Pair. 


Roll Call No. 363. S. J. Res. 33. Establishes 
a National Commission on Product Safety. 
On motion to suspend rules and pass as 
amended, p. H14604; (206-102); Vote: Gen- 
eral Pair. 

Roll Call No, 364. H.R. 3639. Protects the 
public health by amending the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to consolidate. cer- 
tain provisions assuring the safety and ef- 
fectiveness of new animal drugs. On motion 
to suspend rules and pass as amended, p. 
H14613; (317-0) ;, Vote: General Pair. 

Roll Call No. 365. H.R. 13165. Extends the 
period during which Secret Service protec- 
tion may be furnished to a widow and minor 
children of a former President. On motion 
to suspend rules and pass, p. H14616; (302 
11); Vote; General Pair. 

Roll Call No, 366. S.J. Res. 114. Extends the 
duration of copyright protection in certain 
cases. On motion to suspend rules and pass, 
p. H14618; (309-6); Vote: General Pair. 

Roll Call No. 367. H.R. 3982. Amends sec- 
tion 409 of title 37, United States Code, re- 
lating to the transportation of house trailers 
and mobile dwellings of members of the uni- 
formed services. On motion to suspend rules 
and pass as amended, p. H14621; (319-0); 
Vote: Paired For. 

Roll Call No. 368. H.R. 13669. Amends sec- 
tion 2734 of title 10 of the United States 
Code to permit the use of officers of any of 
the services on claims commissions; amends 
section 2734a of title 10 to authorize the use 
of Coast Guard appropriations for certain 
claims settlements arising out of Coast Guard 
activities; and amends sections 2736 of title 
10 to authorize advance payments in cases 
covered by sections 2733, and 2734 of title 10 
and section 715 of title 32 involving military 
claims. On motion to suspend rules and pass, 
p. H14624; (318-0); Vote: Paired For. 

Roll Call No. 369. S. 1552. Amends the High- 
way Safety Act of 1966. On motion to suspend 
rules and pass as amended, p. H14627; (252- 
65); Vote: General Pair, 

Roll Call No. 370. S. 423. Authorizes the use 
of additional funds to defray certain in- 
creased costs associated with the construc- 
tion of the small-boat harbor at Manele Bay, 
Lanai, Hawaii. On motion to suspend rules 
and pass, p. H14630; (291-25); Vote: General 
Pair. 8 


NOVEMBER 7, 1967 
Roll Call No. 371. Call of the House, p. 
H 14707. Answered. © 
Roll Call No. 372. Call in Committee, p. 
H14741. Answered. 


NOVEMBER 8, 1967 


Roll Call No. 373. Call of the House, p. 
H14825,. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 374. S. 1872. Amends further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. Confer- 
ence report—On motion to recommit with in- 
structions, p. H14835; (196-200); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 375. S. 1872, Amends further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. Confer- 
ence Report—On adoption, p. H14835; (205- 
188); Vote: Tea. 
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Roll Call No. 376. Call of the House, p. 
H14923. Answered. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1967 


Roll Call No. 377. Call of the House, p. 
H 14954. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 378. H.R. 11641. Makes appro- 
priations for certain civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of Defense, the 
Panama Canal, certain agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior, The Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
oceanic Canal Study Commission, the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission, Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Water 
Resources Council, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968. On Hathaway motion to con- 
cur in the amendment of the Senate (strike 
out $967,599,000 and insert: $968,474,000— 
includes Dickey-Lincoln School Dam and 
Reservoir, Maine) to the House amendment 
to the Senate amendment No. 2, p. H 14958; 
(118-264); Vote: yea. 

Roll Call No. 379. Call of the House, p. 
H 14959. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 380. H.R. 8569. Makes appro- 
priations for the government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968. On agreeing to conference report, p. 
H 14989; (854-6); Vote: General pair. 


NOVEMBER 13, 1967 


Roll Call No, 381. Call of the House, p. 
H 15062. Answered. 


NOVEMBER 14, 1967 


Roll Call No. 382. Call of the House, p 
H 16168. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 383. Call of the House, p 
H 15168. Answered. 

Roll Call No, 384. Call in Committee, p 
H 15172. Answered. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1967 


Roll Call No. 385. Call of the House, p. 
H 15284. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 386. S. 2388. Provides an im- 
proved Economic Opportunity Act, to au- 
thorize funds for the continued operation of 
economic opportunity programs, and to au- 
thorize an Emergency Employment Act. On 
Gurney of Florida amendment that no funds 
or personnel made available for such pro- 
gram (whether conducted pursuant to this 
section or any other section in this part) 
shall be utilized (A) to organize or assist in 
organizing any unlawful demonstration of 
civil disturbance, or (B) for the defense of 
any person charged with participating there- 
in, or with the commission of a crime com- 
mitted in the course thereof, if such person 
organized, or assisted in organizing any such 
demonstration, or civil disturbance, p. 
H 15362; (332-79); Vote: yea. 

Roll Call No. 387. S. 2388. Provides an im- 
proved Economic Opportunity Act, to au- 
thorize funds for the continued operation of 
economic opportunity programs, to authorize 
an Emergency Employment Act. On motion to 
recommit with instructions, p. H15363; (221— 
190); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 388. S. 2388. Provides an im- 
proved Economic Opportunity Act, to author- 
ize funds for the continued operation of eco- 
nomic opportunity programs, to authorize an 
Emergency Employment Act. On passage, p. 
H15364; (288-129); Vote: Yea. 

NOVEMBER 16, 1967 

Roll Call No. 389. Call of the House, p. 
H15402. Answered 

Roll Call No. 390. H. Res. 978. Waives points 
of order against H.R. 13893, On ordering the 
previous question, p. H15412; (200-190); 
Vote: May, 

Roll Gall No. 391. Call in Committee, p. 
H15417. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 392, Call in Committee, p. 
H 15422. Answered. 
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NOVEMBER 17, 1967 


Roll Call No. 393. Call of the House, p. 
H15498. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 394. H.R. 13893. Makes appro- 
priations for Foreign Assistance and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968. On motion to recommit, p. H15527; 
(135-177) ; (failed); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 395. H.R. 13893. Makes ap- 
propriations for Foreign Assistance and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968. On passage, p. H15528; (167-143); 
Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 396. H. Res. 509. Provides for 
consideration of H.R. 8, a bill to amend the 
Internal Security Act of 1950. On agreeing to 
resolution, p. H15532; (212-37); Vote: Gen- 
eral Pair. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1967 


Roll Call No. 397. Call of the House, p. 
H15565. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 398. Call of the House, p. 
H 15577. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 399. H.R. 13933, Amends sec- 
tion 103 of title 23, United States Code, to 
authorize modifications or revisions in the 
Interstate System. On motion to suspend 
rules and pass, p. H15583; (361-1); Vote: 
Yea. 

Roll Call No. 400. H.R. 12010. Grants the 
consent of the United States to the Wheeling 
Creek Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention District compact. On motion to sus- 
pend rules and pass as amended, p. H15591; 
(356-2); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 401. H.R. 9063. Amends the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949, 
as amended, to provide for the timely deter- 
mination of certain claims of American na- 
tionals. On motion to suspend rules and pass 
as amended, p. H15599; (349-10); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 402. H.R. 11527. Directs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to release on behalf 
of the United States conditions in a deed 
conveying certain lands to the University of 
Maine and provides for conveyance of certain 
interests in such lands so as to permit such 
university, subject to certain conditions, to 
sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of such lands. 
On motion to suspend rules and pass, as 
amended, p. H15601; (327-24); Vote: Yea. 

NOVEMBER 21, 1967 

Roll Call No. 403. Call of the House, p. 
H 15674. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 404. H.R. 6430. Amends the 
public health laws relating to mental re- 
tardation to extend, expand, and improve 
them. On agreeing to conference report, p. 
H15683; (354-0); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 405. H.R. 6418. Amends the 
Public Health Service Act to extend and ex- 
pand the authorizations for grants for com- 
prehensive health planning and services, to 
broaden and improve the authorization for 
research and demonstrations relating to the 
delivery of health services, to improve the 
performance of clinical laboratories, and to 
authorize cooperative activities between the 
Public Health Service hospitals and commu- 
nity facilities. On agreeing to conference re- 
port, p. H15686; (348-3); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 406. S. 1031. Amends further 
the Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as 
amended. On motion to recommit with in- 
structions, p. H15704; (141-204); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 407. S. 1031. Amends further 
the Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as 
amended. On passage, p. H15705; (312-32); 
Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 408. Call of the House, p. 
H15706. Answered. 

NOVEMBER 27, 1967 

Roll Call No. 409. Call of the House, p. 
H15818. Answered. 

Roll Call No, 410, H.R, 12603. Supplements 
the purposes of the Public Buildings Act of 
1959 (73 Stat. 479), by authorizing agree- 
ments and leases with respect to certain 
properties in the District of Columbia, for the 
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purpose of a national visitor center. On pas- 
sage, p. H15843; (317-34); Vote: yea. 

Roll Call No. 411. S. 1003. Amends the 
Flammable Fabrics Act to increase the pro- 
tection afforded consumers against injurious 
flammable fabrics, On passage, p. H15853; 
(345-0); Vote: yea. 

NOVEMBER 28, 1967 

Roll Call No. 412. Call of the House, p. 
H 15893. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 413. H. J. Res. 936. Makes con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968. On passage, p. H15895; (368-13); Vote: 
yea. 

Roll Call No, 414. H. Res. 985. Provides for 
consideration of H.R. 2275 with the Senate 
amendments thereto. On ordering the pre- 
vious question, p. H15901; (202-179); Vote: 
yea. 

Roll Call No. 415. H.R. 12601. Amends cer- 
tain provisions of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 relating to the registration of Com- 
munist organizations. On passage, p. H15930; 
(269-104); Vote: yea. 

NOVEMBER 29, 1967 

Roll Call No, 416. Call of the House, p. 
15982. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 417. H.R. 12144. Clarifies and 
otherwise amends the Meat Inspection Act, 
to provide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State meat in- 
spection programs. On Smith (Iowa) motion 
that the managers on the part of the House 
be instructed to agree to the Senate amend- 
ment to H.R. 12144, p. H15990; (166-207); 
Vote: yea. 

Roll Call No. 418. H.R. 13706. Amends the 
Federal Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933, as amended. On motion to re- 
commit with instructions, p. H16007; (102- 
269); Vote: yea. 

NOVEMBER 30, 1967 


Roll Call No. 419. Call of the House, p. 
H16077. Answered. 


DECEMBER 4, 1967 


Roll Call No. 420. Call of the House, p. 
H16155. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 421. H.R. 11276. Authorizes 
appropriations to carry out the Adult Edu- 
cation Act of 1966 for 2 additional years, 
On motion to suspend rules and pass as 
amended, p. H16161; (352-0); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 422. H.R. 13054. Relates to 
age discrimination in employment. On mo- 
tion to suspend rules and pass, p. H16176; 
(344-13) ; Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 423. H. Res. 996. Provides for 
agreeing to the request of the Senate for a 
conference on the bill (S. 2171) to amend 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 
80 a to accord with certain decisions of the 
courts. 


On agreeing to resolution, p. H16190; (287- 
59); Vote: Yea. 


DECEMBER 5, 1967 


Roll Call No. 424. Call of the House, p. 
H 16293. Answered. 


DECEMBER 6, 1967 

Roll Call No. 425. Call of the House, p. 
#H16328. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 426. H.R. 6111. Provides for 
the establishment of a Federal Judicial 
Center. On agreeing to conference report, p. 
H16334; (231-126); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 427. H.R. 12144. Clarifies and 
amends the Meat Inspection Act, to provide 
for cooperation with appropriate State agen- 
cies with respect to State meat inspection 
programs. On ing to conference report, 
P. H16355; (336-28); Vote: Yea. 

DECEMBER 11, 1967 

Roll Call No. 428. Call of the House, p. 
#416558. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 429. S. 2388. Economic Op- 
portunity Amendments of 1967. On agreeing 
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to conference report, p. H16572; (247-149); 
Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 430. H.J. Res. 888. Makes con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968. On motion to order the previous ques- 
tion, p. H 16584; (213-183); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No, 431. H.J. Res. 888. Makes con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968. On motion to recede and concur in 
amendment No. 2, with an amendment, p. 
H 16585; (368-26); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 432. Call of the House, p. 
H 16615. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 433, H.R. 7977. Adjusts cer- 
tain postage rates and the rates of basic 
compensation for certain officers and em- 
ployees in the Federal Government, 

On motion to recede from disagreement to 
the Senate amendment and concur with an 
amendment, p. H 16617; (827-62); Vote: Yea. 

DECEMBER 12, 1967 

Rol] Call No. 434. Call of the House, p. 
H 16718. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 435. H.R. 14397. Supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968. On passage, p. H 16724; (305- 
79); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 436. H.R. 4765. Relates to the 
income tax treatment of certain distributions 
pursuant to the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956. On agreeing to conference report, 
p. H 16732; (274-104); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 437. H.R, 10595. Prohibits 
certain banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions from fostering or participating in gam- 
bling activities. On agreeing to conference 
report, p. H 16736; (289-74); Vote: Yea. 


DECEMBER 13, 1967 


Roll Call No. 438. Call of the House, p. 
H 16853. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 439. H.R. 12080. Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. On agreeing to con- 
ference report, p. H 16881; (390-3); Vote: 
Yea. 

Roll Call No. 440. Call of the House, p. 
H 16882. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 441, S. 2171. Amends the 
Subversive Activities Control Act. On agree- 
ing to conference report, p. H 16888; (276- 
114); Vote: Yea. 


DECEMBER 14, 1967 


Roll Call No. 442. Call of the House, p. 
H 16995. Answered. 

Roll Call No. 443. H.R. 13893. Foreign As- 
sistance and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1968. On motion to recommit, p. H 17003; 
(196-185); Vote: Nay. 


DECEMBER 15, 1967 


Roll Call No. 444. H.R. 13893. Foreign As- 
sistance and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1968. On agreeing to conference report, 
p. H 17134; (198-158); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 445. H.R. 14397. Supplemental 
appropriations, 1968. On motion to recommit, 
p. H 17146; (108-255); Vote: Nay. 

Roll Call No. 446. H.R. 7819. Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments of 
1967. On agreeing to conference report, p. 
H 17177; (286-73); Vote: Yea. 

Roll Call No. 447. H.R. 12555. Liberalizes 
provisions relating to payment of veterans 
pensions. On passage, p. H 17192; (354-0); 
Vote: Yea. 


JOHNSON GAINS MAJORITY SUP- 
PORT WITHIN OWN PARTY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
CXIV——50—Part 1 
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dent Johnson is going to be nominated 
as our Democratic Party candidate and 
he is going to be reelected as President. 

In my own State, California, I am 
pleased to call your attention to a recent 
poll—the Don Muchmore State Poll pub- 
lished in the Los Angeles Times—which 
shows the President the clear choice of 
our Democrats. 

Attorney General Tom Lynch will be 
carrying the Johnson banner in the June 
primary and the poll shows the follow- 
ing, as of today: 


Tom Lynch slate 63 
Senator McCarthy_..-...---_.-_....... 18 
DOB KNOW ² A E ncn 19 


The Democrats are uniting behind the 
President. We know the only alternative, 
a Republican administration, would be 
intolerable in terms of the programs for 
our people. We must not take this back- 
ward step. 

In our congressional delegation, I am 
glad to note that so far 17 members have 
advised the President and Tom Lynch 
that they will be supporting and working 
for this ticket. 

The 17 include our esteemed Chairman 
CECIL Krnc, myself, and the following: 
JEFFERY COHELAN, JAMES C. CORMAN, 
RICHARD Hanna, Aucustus F. HAWKINS, 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, ROBERT L. LEGGETT, 
JOHN J. MCFALL, GEORGE P. MILLER, JOHN 
E. Moss, Epwarp R. ROYBAL, B. F, SISK, 
JOHN F. TUNNEY, LIONEL VAN DEERLIN, 
JEROME R. WALDIE, CHARLES H. WILSON. 

There are others who have been in- 
vited to be on this list. The door is open. 

Every State Democratic Party off- 
cial—without exception—is working with 
us. This includes State Party Chairman 
Charles Warren; northern chairman, 
Bob Coate; southern chairman, Senator 
Al Song; National Committeeman Gene 
Wyman; National Committeewoman 
Ann Alanson; State woman’s chairman, 
Eleanore Fowle; northern woman’s 
chairman, Charlotte Dansforth; and 
southern woman’s chairman, Jane Tol- 
mach. 

Both men who contested for the 1964 
Johnson delegation leadership—former 
Gov. Pat Brown and Mayor Sam Yorty 
of Los Angeles—have publicly indicated 
their strong support for President John- 
son. 

And I am happy to state today that 
nearly every leader, and a great many 
members of the State legislature, assem- 
bly, and senate, have asked to join the 
Lynch delegation. 

Division in our ranks is the only threat 
to Democratic victory. Our ranks are 
closed. We will win. 

Following is the complete text of the 
State poll: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Jan. 16, 1968] 
JOHNSON GAINS MAJORITY SUPPORT WITHIN 
Own PARTY 
(By Don M. Muchmore) 

If California Democrats could decide today 
who would be the Democratic nominee for 
President in 1968, President Johnson would 
be their choice, according to the State Poll. 

For the first time since its inception in 
1965 the State Poll found the President to 


be enjoying the support of a majority of 
California’s Democrats. 


The State Poll reported last September 
that, at that time, 39% of California's Demo- 
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crats said they would vote for a Peace Dele- 
gation” to the national convention as com- 
pared to 42% for a slate of delegates pledged 
to Mr. Johnson. 


M'CARTHY VERSUS PRESIDENT 

When Minnesota Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy, 
who recently announced he is a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for President be- 
cause he opposes Johnson's Vietnam policies, 
is matched with the President in the place of 
o “Peace Delegation,” the results are as fol- 
OWS: 

In the June 4, 1968, primary election you 
will be asked to vote for a slate of delegates 
to represent California at the Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago. The Demo- 
cratic nominee for President of the United 
States will be chosen at this convention. I} 
the following delegations appear on the bal- 
lot, for which one would you vote?” 


Percent 
Eugene McCarthy delegation (a slate of 
delegates pledged to support McCar- 
„ e 18 
Thomas Lynch delegation (an uncom- 
mitted slate of delegates favoring Mr. 
Johnson) 
BOO knows ss he antenna noel 19 


As indicated above, when California voters 
actually go to the polls this June they will 
not vote directly for a presidential candidate. 
They will, instead, elect a delegation to the 
national convention where their party's 
nominees for President will be chosen. 

Under this system, it is quite possible that 
the selection of the winning delegation may 
be influenced by the popularity of the lead- 
ers of the delegation. 

In this instance, the appearance of Cali- 
fornia’s popular Democratic Atty. Gen. Thom- 
as C. Lynch as chairman of the “Johnson 
delegation” may well have influenced the 
vote. 

CROSS SECTION DRAWN 

In order to determine which one of the 
Democratic presidential hopefuls California 
Democrats would like to see selected as their 
party’s nominee for President, a scientifically 
drawn cross section of Democratic California 
voters was asked: 

Who would you like to see nominated as 
the Democratic nominee jor President of the 
United States: 


Percent 
JORNE ins pe nan bn Haa te 43 
Robert F. Kennedy—- 18 
Dc ⁰ —A—̃—! . ees 5 
777. a ‚ E OE O 1 
em ͤ = 1 
George’ O. . ˙ . een 1 
Miscellaneous N 
EF ͤ —F—T—— ee aie 25 


The above question is open-end“ and de- 
signed to give an indication of the identifi- 
cation of each candidate, as well as measure 
basic strength, As can be readily seen, Sen. 
McCarthy has little identification among 
California voters. 


POPULARITY NOTED 

This recent surge in Mr. Johnson's popu- 
larity among members of his own party is 
further dramatized when he is matched 
head-to-head with Sen. Robert Kennedy. 

The State Poll has previously reported in 
June and July, 1966, and March 1967, that if 
Robert Kennedy were a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for President he 
would lead Mr. Johnson as the choice of 
California Democrats. 

When these same voters were recently 
asked, “If the contest for the Democratic 
nomination for President of the United 
States were between these men, for which 
one would you vote?” they responded as 
follows: 


Percent 
non 8 49 
Sen. Robert F. Kennedy — 43 
r keen see ee 8 
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When asked how they would vote if the 
contest were between McCarthy and Presi- 
dent Johnson, Democratic voters responded 
as follows: 


McCarthy 


Kennedy was matched against Mr. John- 
son in this survey solely to provide a basis 
for comparative analysis of the Johnson vs. 
McCarthy contest. 

In the last State Poll, Kennedy was not 
matched against the President because of 
his repeated statements that he will not 
oppose Mr. Johnson for President in 1968. 

HUMPHREY COMPARISON 

However, in order to obtain a measurement 
of reaction among California Democratic 
voters as to what would happen if Mr. John- 
son, for any reason, were not a candidate for 
reelection, The State Poll matched Vice 
President Humphrey against both Sens. 
Kennedy and McCarthy. The results follow: 

If the contest for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President of the United States were 
between these men, for which one would you 
vote? 


Percent 
Humphrey 29 
Ane. 58 
Dent or 13 

Between these two: Percent 
Humphrey 53 
McCarthy 25 
Don’t Know. 22 


It is apparent that McCarthy has thus far 
been unsuccessful in his bid to capture Call- 
fornia’s Democratic vote; in fact, he has not 
even been successful in rallying to his cause 
those Democrats who have previously indi- 
cated disaffection with Mr. Johnson. 

And it is equally apparent that as the 
alternatives to Mr. Johnson are becoming 
more clearly defined, many voters who have 
expressed general discontent with the Presi- 
dent are now indicating they prefer him 
over the alternatives offered to date. 

Thursday The State Poll will present the 
results of questions posing a hypothetical 
election contest between President Johnson 
and each of the Republican hopefuls, 

In addition, The State Poll will present an 
analysis of how Wallace will affect the re- 
sults of the general election if he decides 
to enter the presidential race as a third-party 
candidate. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION’S SCORE PROGRAM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recor and include extraneous 


matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
progressive advancement of Rhode Is- 
land’s business economy is being ably as- 
sisted by a versatile and experienced core 
of 29 eager volunteers. These volunteers, 
affiliated with the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s SCORE program—Serv- 
ice Corps of Retired Executives—have 
extended professional business advice to 
approximately 400 Rhode Island small 
businesses since the program’s inception 
3 years ago. 

Rhode Island’s SCORE volunteers, un- 
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der the very capable guidance of Chair- 
man Joseph G. Knight, of Warwick, are 
fulfilling their role in a cooperative re- 
lationship between Government and 
business, a relationship which President 
Lyndon B. Johnson terms “creative fed- 
eralism.” 

Mr. Speaker, the impact which SCORE 
is making on Rhode Island’s expanding 
economy is told by Harold Kirby in the 
Providence Evening Bulletin, October 6, 
1967. A feature article on the outstand- 
ing efforts of SCORE Chairman Knight 
by Martha Matzke appeared in the same 
issue of the Bulletin. 

I commend Mr. Kirby and Miss 
Matzke and insert the two stories at this 
point in the RECORD: 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Evening Bulle- 
tin, Oct. 6, 1967] 
STRICTLY SENIOR—RETIRED Bosses Am 
BUSINESSES 


(By Harold Kirby) 


Women, it would appear, dominate nearly 
all the organizations and agencies in this 
state whose primary concern involves people 
of advanced age, especially those in need of 
help of one sort or another. But there is at 
least one whose leaders are almost exclusively 
men, older men, who have furnished prac- 
tical assistance to adults of all ages, young, 
middle and older. Twenty-eight of them are 
men and one is a woman. 

The organization is the Service Corps of 

Retired Executives (SCORE), affiliated closely 
with the Small Business Administration. 
Since it was formed about three years ago, 
SCORE has extended professional business 
advice and, with the help of SBA, financial 
help, to around 400 individuals and firms. 
There have been some failures, some mis- 
takes, but only a tiny percentage, says Joseph 
G. E. Knight of Warwick, the present chair- 
man, 
And that is precisely what might be ex- 
pected, considering the 1500-odd years of 
administrative experience represented in 
SCORE. All members are retired executives 
and all serve without pay, with the exception 
of those who, from time to time, are incor- 
porated for a specific job and limited time 
into SBA. 

One such group is in Alaska, studying dis- 
aster problems, helping to process loan ap- 
plications and gathering experience that can 
and will, if necessary, be used in the event 
of some disaster, such as a hurricane might 
cause, in Rhode Island. 

“The government is lucky to have such a 
variety of talent and experience at its dis- 
posal and we in this state are fortunate to 
have this group ready to help us in case we 
need them,” said Charles F. McGinley of the 
SBA, coordinator of SCORE. 

To get an idea of the sort of service pro- 
vided by SCORE, take the example of Samuel 
Shlevin of Pawtucket, whose family has been 
active in the operation of the Presco Depart- 
ment Store there since 1908. Along came re- 
development and the displacement of Mr. 
Shlevin's firm. SCORE went to work, care- 
fully surveyed Mr. Shlevin's needs, found 
him a building (the old New York Lace Store 
on Main Street, Pawtucket) and provided 
him with cash from the SBA to furnish, 
equip and stock his new store. Noting the 
effectiveness of this help, others applied, 
many of them receiving assistance that en- 
abled them to remain in business, eyen to 
expand, 

Kenneth V. Coombs, 68, of Barrington was 
the first SCORE chairman, an expert in the 
construction and leasing of manufacturing 
plants and a government purchasing agent 
during the second world war. He was suc- 
ceeded by William J. Madison, 74, of Crans- 
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ton, former director of sales and consumers 
products for Atlantic Tube & Rubber. 
Then there is Alston C. Drew, 62, of War- 
wick, long versed in the mysteries of manu- 
facturing controls and devices; John Gra- 
ham, 68, of Rumford, a products engineer; 
Irving A. Hunt, 75, of Pawtucket, skilled in 
the management of products planning; Leon 
Messerlian, 74, of Providence, former owner 
and president of Peerless Paper Company; 
Camilo Rodriguez, 68, former executive vice 
president and assistant treasurer of the 
Davol Rubber Company and a specialist in 
foreign sales, and Henry W. Migliaccio, presi- 
dent of Migley Corporation and an expert, 
not only on real estate, but diamonds. 
These are but a few of the older genera- 
tion still active. They work closely with the 
SBA, and with its director, Charles J. Fo- 
garty, and cost coordinator, William J. 
Lynch. One of them was so impressed with 
the whole operation and learned so much 
that he retired from retirement and is now 
running his own packaging firm again. 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Evening Bul- 
letin, Oct. 6, 1967] 
Now He’s Buster THAN Ever WirH His 
HOBBIES 


(By Martha Matzke) 


Boston, Manchester, N.H. Olneyville, West 
Warwick, Portland, Me., Gardner, Mass., Nor- 
wich, Conn., Newport, Middletown, West 
Hartford, Fall River. 

A New England gazetteer? Or the locations 
of Sears & Roebuck stores in which one 
former Englishman-turned-American-retailer 
has spent 36 working years. The list could 
be the former but happens to indicate some 
roadstops in the career of Joseph G. E. 
Knight of Warwick. 

Mr, Knight retired from the Sears & 
Roebuck Co, three years ago at the age of 
55. “I decided that after 36 years of work 
money was the only incentive and I had a 
lot of other things I preferred to do.” 

As you might expect of a man who makes 
that kind of decision, Mr. Knight turned 
the word “retirement” into just another leg 
of his working journey. 

While marking time with his long stand- 
ing hobbies of gardening and colonial furni- 
ture-making, the store manager saw a classi- 
fied advertisement for executives to work for 
the Service Corps of Retired Executives. 

He answered the ad and was invited to 
Washington to discuss the project with fed- 
eral government officials who were sponsor- 
ing the idea. 

The organization, as Mr. Knight described 
it the other day, was to work with the Small 
Business Administration to help business- 
men relocate their companies after being 
forced to move in federal redevelopment 
projects. The government hoped to tap the 
resources of business knowledge in men like 
Mr. Knight. 

He liked the idea and agreed to help set 
up a chapter in Rhode Island. Before he left 
Washington, Mr. Knight submitted to an 
F.B.I. investigation, a necessary precaution 
since SCORE volunteers (they receive no 
pay) would be working with federal funds. 

Three years and many jobs later, Mr. 
Knight’s retirement is as chimerical as it 
was on the day he went to Washington. His 
latest project, for instance, has been to re- 
locate the Pawtucket department store of 
Samuel Shlevin, owner of this family opera- 
tion begun on Roosevelt Avenue in 1908. 

SCORE’s aid was enlisted two years ago to 
find a new place for the store. There were 18 
months of negotiations before Mr. Knight 
secured the use of Pawtucket's old New York 
Lace Store on Broad Street for Mr. Shlevin. 

Renovation of the lace store took only six 
weeks, with Mr. Knight planning, supervis- 
ing, arranging the entire operation. Presco’s 
Department Store opened in August, com- 
plete with colored streamers over the door, 
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shiny signs advertising discounts on piles of 
neat looking merchandise, and the smell of 
newness everywhere. 

Quick work, but Mr. Knight discounts his 
speed. “Look,” he said with a shrug, “at Sears 
& Roebuck I did everything. I had to know 
how to be a plumber, electrician, craftsman. 
You can't sell something or explain how an 
item works if you don’t understand it your- 
self.“ 

Mr. Knight remarked that his early days 
with Sears even included cleaning restrooms 
and sweeping floors. The shadow of Hor- 
atio Alger was not as dim then as it seems 
now. 

Mr. Knight was born in Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, and received his education in that 
country. His school, Streatham Hill College, 
no longer exists, he noted. It was blitzed dur- 
ing World War II. 

The young man came to Boston with his 
family in 1926, and it was at the end of a 
summer as a bell-boy on Nantucket that he 
happened to see a Sears & Roebuck “help 
wanted” ad in a local paper, 

While on the road for Sears, Mr. Knight 
married and raised three sons. Two are mar- 
ried and one is attending the University of 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. Knight is now starting to assist the 
new tenant in the basement of Mr. Shlevin’s 
store, a yard goods concern. 

In his work for SCORE chapter 13, the sec- 
ond oldest in the country, Mr. Knight may 
next be asked to go anywhere in Rhode 
Island, to help a number of different kinds 
of small businesses. 

Just a few more pinpoints on his map. 


NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
presentation of identical United States 
and Soviet drafts of the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty last week in Geneva 
was an event of major significance in 
the search for a world secured by peace. 
The accord between the United States 
and the Soviet Union on this draft treaty 
represents a concrete example of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s leadership in this Na- 
tion’s quest for a peaceful world. 

The negotiation of a Nuclear Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty, is the fourth major 
effort to bring the atom under effective 
control. Today, 12 countries are capable 
of producing nuclear weapons and five 
nations—the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Britian, France, and Red China— 
hold nuclear arsenals in readiness. Other 
countries could conceivably produce nu- 
clear weapons within 2 years—including 
Israel, Japan, India, Canada, West Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Sweden. 

To have reached accord with the Sov- 
iets on this important draft treaty—a 
treaty in which scrupulous attention was 
paid to the concerns of our allies and of 
the non-nuclear-weapon states as well 
as to the primary objective of preventing 
the spread of nuclear arms—refiects 
great credit upon those who have labored 
at these negotiations for 3 long years. 

President Johnson by his leadership 
and overall direction and William C. 
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Foster by his dedicated and brilliant 
service as head of the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency are re- 
sponsible for this momentous achieve- 
ment. Without such tireless work our 
success thus far would not have been 
possible, 

Mr. Speaker, I have been privileged 
to serve now for 6 years as an adviser to 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. In this capacity, I have seen at 
first hand the skill and dedication of 
those who serve this Nation in a mean- 
ingful and fruitful search for a way to 
stability and accord among the nations 
of the world. The Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty of 1963, the Outer Space Treaty, 
and the “hot line” agreement—which 
was used to such good effect during the 
Middle East crisis—and now the draft 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty all bear 
witness to the wisdom of having estab- 
lished this Agency to specialize in mat- 
ters of arms control. 

The rash actions of the North Koreans 
in seizing an American ship in interna- 
tional waters on Monday demonstrates 
again that sovereign nations do not nec- 
essarily act with wisdom and reason. The 
aim of the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty is to keep the weapons of world 
destruction from spreading throughout 
the world and complicating situations, 
like the one we face today in Korea, by 
hanging the cataclysmic terror of nuclear 
weapons in the balance. Certainly the 
incineration of the world always weighs 
in our considerations, but now, at least, 
the buttons are controlled by only five 
nations and not 105. 

Mr. Speaker, from personal experi- 
ence, I am convinced that the successes 
of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency in the past coupled with 
the dangerous challenges of the future 
demand a strong vote to extend its life 
and an appropriation of full resources 
for its work. 


THE INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Ron and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, for the second time in 2 years 
a freeze has been placed upon distribu- 
tion of Federal highway construction 
funds and for the second time in 2 years 
I am conveying my strong objections to 
Secretary of Transportation Alan S. 
Boyd. 

It is utterly inconsistent for the ad- 
ministration to ask Congress to spend 
$85 million for highway beautification 
this year when, on the other hand, it is 
holding up $600 million in highway con- 
struction funds. 

If we are going to assign priorities to 
our spending, and I agree that we must, 
then it seems vitally important to ad- 
vance the interstate highway construc- 
tion program and to defer the beautifica- 
tion of our highways. 

The $600 million which have been 
frozen come from the Federal highway 
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trust fund and are not part of our na- 
tional general fund budget. These funds 
are derived from Federal taxes on gaso- 
line, tires, and on heavy vehicles. They 
are funds provided by highway users for 
highway construction and improvements. 

This new freeze on highway funds can 
only. slow down construction of our Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways. It will slow down the elimina- 
tion of highway safety hazards and the 
replacement of inadequate and over- 
crowded highways, thus delaying efforts 
nationwide to reduce the tragic toll of 
highway deaths and injuries. 

Already, our Federal highway con- 
struction program is lagging far behind 
our objectives for completion of 41,000 
miles of interstate highway by 1970. We 
should not defer a program of such 
tremendous national importance, 

On the other hand, the highway beau- 
tification. program if re-funded, will 
represent increased spending from the 
general fund budget. I favor our beauti- 
fication efforts, but our citizens are de- 
manding spending reductions. They de- 
serve Government economy and any 
householder will tell you that when a 
budget must be tightened and spending 
reduced, the first cuts must eliminate 
the frills. 

Several important highway programs 
are being advanced at this time in my 
own congressional district. They are vital 
to the safe and fast movement of cars 
and trucks and will have a tremendously 
favorable impact on the area’s economy 
and future growth. A new Interstate 
Route 78 is but one of these. 

To defer right-of-way acquisition and 
construction of these highways will in- 
flate their costs. But if the rights-of-way 
are acquired now and the highways con- 
structed now, we can avoid land specula- 
tion and spiraling costs. And the dollars 
saved by prompt action will more than 
offset the costs later to beautify these 
highway corridors. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROMISING JOB 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has declared that the 
“first essential” on the domestic front 
facing this Congress is turning up useful 
jobs for the Nation’s hard-core unem- 
ployed. His manpower proposals, which I 
fully support will go far in accomplish- 
ing this objective. 

Nearly 7 full years of unbroken eco- 
nomic expansion have carried us far, 
pushing employment, wages, and produc- 
tion to new heights, but a large body of 
Americans have been left behind. 

These are society's forgotten legion 
the victims of ethnic and racial prejudice, 
language barriers, poor health, little or 
no education, or skills, and other fac- 
tors. 

Government surveys have revealed 
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that there are pockets of impoverished, 
unemployed persons tucked away in 
bleak, crowded slum areas of our big 
cities. 

So among our most important man- 
power efforts are those focused on pro- 
viding a wide range of social and man- 
power services to those hard-core cases 
in these target slum areas. 

To reach these needy Americans, con- 
centrated employment programs are al- 
ready operating in 20 cities and two rural 
areas. 

In San Antonio, for example, several 
hundred persons have been placed in 
jobs or work-experiences, job-training 
or basic education activities under the 
city’s concentrated employment pro- 
gram. 

These concentrated job efforts reach 
down into these target slum areas and 
provide the hard-core jobless with what- 
ever assistance they need to become self- 
respecting, productive workers. 

President Johnson, in his message to 
the Congress on manpower, has proposed 
a well-conceived program to enlist indus- 
try’s assistance in solving hard-core un- 
employment. 

I urge every Member of the 90th Con- 
gress to see that this much-needed pro- 
gram is adopted. Failure to do so would 
be a national tragedy. 


SUPPORT FOR THE PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE ON EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I fully support the proposals contained 
in President Johnson’s outstanding mes- 
sage on employment. 

The President’s new $2.1 billion man- 
power program deserves our prompt at- 
tention and full support. I believe the 
proposed partnership between Govern- 
ment and industry is the best solution yet 
devised to end the persistent problem of 
hard-core unemployment. 

Our present manpower programs have 
already proved successful. Our past ef- 
forts have moved hundreds of thousands 
of disadvantaged people into well-paying 
permanent jobs. For example, the first 
Neighborhood Youth Corps project in 
Detroit resulted in a job placement rec- 
ord of more than 85 percent. And the 
President has presented a realistic goal of 
500,000 jobs for unemployed in the next 
3 years. 

But Government can not do the job 
alone. We are ready for the next step. 
We need the help of business and indus- 
try, with all its know-how and vast re- 
sources. Private enterprise must be given 
the opportunity to train and hire the so- 
called unemployables. Several companies 
in Detroit, notably Ford and General 
Motors, shocked by the summer riots and 
moved by the plight of the jobless, have 
already begun. The President’s proposals 
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will encourage others to move in the same 
direction. Let us combine the experience 
gained by three years of Government ex- 
perimentation with the resources of busi- 
ness and industry for a massive attack 
on poverty and unemployment. We can 
do this by acting quickly and positively 
on the President’s manpower proposal. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S CHOICE OF 
HENRY FORD II TO AID JOB PRO- 
GRAM IS AN EXCELLENT AP- 
POINTMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Nepzr] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted that President Johnson has se- 
lected one of America’s most enlightened 
and progressive industrialists, Mr. Henry 
Ford II, to head the National Alliance for 
Businessmen to promote the administra- 
tion’s new private industry job program. 

Mr. Ford has long been in the fore- 
front of social and humanitarian causes 
in this country. And he has worked 
closely with this administration as a 
member of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Policy and 
as a member of the Business Council. 

Mr. Ford has also been extremely ac- 
tive in the Detroit area—helping to es- 
tablish job training and placement pro- 
grams for hard-core unemployed in the 
area. 

I am certain that under Mr. Ford's 
leadership, the National Alliance of 
Businessmen will become an important 
factor in the development of a close 
working relationship between the public 
and private sectors for the creation of 
new jobs for thousands of Americans, 

The Congress, I am sure, wishes Mr. 
Ford and his colleagues on the alliance 
good luck and Godspeed in this vital 
work. 


WASHINGTON REPORT TO MICHI- 
GAN’S 12TH CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O’Hara] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
as the new year begins and Congress re- 
convenes, as has been my practice in the 
past, I am sending a newsletter to my 
constituents relating the major actions 
taken by the 90th Congress during its 
first session and outlining what lies 
ahead ahead for the second session. 

I have reported on the status of con- 
gressional action on anticrime legislation, 
the discussion concerning the President’s 
proposal for an income tax surcharge, 
the very significant legislation enacted 
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to protect the consumer, and increased 
benefits for those receiving social security 
and the broad new benefits available to 
veterans of the Vietnam conflict. 

Mr. Speaker, a nonpartisan group of 
distinguished citizens in my district are 
now working to establish a memorial to 
President John F. Kennedy. In connec- 
tion with this campaign, I included in 
the newsletter a photograph of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and myself taken during 
a visit Mr. Kennedy made to Macomb 
County, Mich., in 1960. The photo is 
printed over a caption which reads: 
“JFK Memorial Drive Begins.” In 1950 
John F. Kennedy, then campaigning for 
the Presidency, toured Macomb County. 
I am chairman of a group of Macomb 
County citizens who are now raising 
funds for a Macomb County memorial to 
President Kennedy. Contributions and 
offers of assistance may be made to the 
John F. Kennedy Macomb Memorial 
Committee, 215 South Gratiot Avenue, 
Mt. Clemens.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this Washington 
Report to Michigan's 12th Congression- 
al District, be printed at this point in the 
Recor, as follows: 

CONGRESSMAN O’HARA’Ss WASHINGTON REPORT 
TO MICHIGAN’s 12TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
MUCH REMAINS TO BE DONE IN 1968 

The recently adjourned first session of the 
90th Congress is now history. 

It gave President Johnson strong support 
in consumer protection, education and 
health and welfare. With an eye on the bal- 
ance sheet, it cut and trimmed the Presi- 
dent’s budget by some $5 billion. 

Social Security benefit increases, action to 
insure that meat sold for the dinner table 
is fresh and wholesome, that drapes and 
bedding are fire-resistant, and continued aid 
to education all were enacted in the final 
days of the session, 

As the 90th Congress convenes for its sec- 
ond session, anti-crime legislation, a com- 
prehensive jobs program, truth in lending, 
election reform and national parks—includ- 
ing Sleeping Bear Dunes in Michigan—are 
on the agenda. 

In this personal report, I have highlighted 
some of the accomplishments of the first ses- 
sion, and listed major items of unfinished 
business demanding action in 1968. Much 
remains to be done. 


CRIME, RIOT ACTION STALLS 


1967 was a sad and tragic year in our cities. 
The flames of Detroit and Newark were ac- 
companied by smaller outbreaks in cities 
across the nation. 

Action to deal adequately with the na- 
tion’s number one domestic problem—crime 
and riots—leads the list of unfinished busi- 
ness for the 90th Congress. 

At mid-session, I introduced legislation to 
establish a $300 million grant program to 
help communities develop programs, train 
law enforcement personnel and buy equip- 
ment to prevent and control lawlessness and 
rioting. 

President Johnson proposed the compre- 
hensive “Safe Streets and Crime Control 
Act” to establish a smaller $50 million anti- 
crime and riot program, 

The House has approved the President’s 
anti-crime legislation, including an amend- 
ment to it I proposed creating a $30 million 
fund for anti-riot grants to state and local 
governments. This is a downpayment on the 
larger sum which is still needed. 

Anti-crime and riot legislation is now en- 
snarled in the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Greater federal support is needed, and 
needed quickly to help local law enforce- 
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ment agencies deal with lawlessness and vio- 
lence. 

But no less important is getting idle men 
off the streets and into jobs. I have au- 
thored legislation—co-sponsored by 80 mem- 
bers of Congress of both parties—to provide 
a million jobs in public service for those 
out of work. The Guaranteed Employment 
Act will, I believe, be a start toward eradica- 
tion of some of the root causes of violence 
in our streets. 


HIGHER TAXES OR INFLATION? 


Higher taxes or inflation? 

This was the dilemma that faced the 90th 
Congress during its first session. Tax debate 
promises to be even more intense in 1968. 

President Johnson has asked Congress to 
approve a 10 per cent surcharge on taxes 
as an anti-inflation measure. 

Here is the problem: economists see a 
booming economy in the U. S. next year. 
This economic boom, they say will be ac- 
companied by inflation. 

The tax increase would curb this inflation 
by taking some money out of circulation, 
thus helping to keep prices down. 

Recognizing that federal spending sig- 
nificantly above tax revenues during periods 
of relatively full production also contributes 
to inflationary pressures, Congress has 
trimmed some $5 billion from President 
Johnson’s budget requests. In addition, Con- 
gress passed a resolution directing federal 
spending reductions equal to two per cent 
of payroll and 10 per cent of controllable 
spending items. 

There is wide misunderstanding of just 
what a 10 per cent tax surcharge means. 
Simply put, a taxpayer would compute his 
taxes on last year’s scale and add 10 per cent 
of the amount due. A person who pays $100 
a year in Federal taxes would pay $110 with 
the surtax. Persons with incomes of $5,000 
and under are exempt from the surtax. 

What does this mean to the average tax- 
payer? 

Let’s consider a family of four with an 
income of $7,500. The surtax would add 
about $70 to their federal income tax. If 
the surtax is enacted, and inflation slowed, 
this family’s cost of living will probably in- 
crease 3 per cent a year. 

Without the surtax, and if inflation occurs 
as economists predict, the cost of living 
may increase by as much as 7 per cent a 
year—4 per cent higher than it would have 
with a tax increase. In dollars and cents, 
this more rapid increase of 4 per cent in 
the cost of living would mean that a family 
of four will have to pay about $100 more 
per year to purchase the food, clothing and 
appliances they will need. 

If the tax increase could hold price in- 
creases to around 3 percent per year, the 
surtax would actually save a family of four 
$30 per year, since the cost of inflation to it 
would have been $100 and the cost of the tax 
increase would be $70. 

Of course, all this is conditional upon a 
substantial economic boom next year. 

If the boom does not occur, then there will 
be no need for the surtax. Another impor- 
tant factor to keep in mind: 

Taxes can be cut, as they were in 1964, In 
fact, the proposed tax increase is far less than 
the amount of the 1964 tax cut. When there 
is no further need for the surtax as an in- 
flation-fighter, it can be repealed. 

But once inflationary prices are estab- 
lished only severe economic recession— 
painful to everyone’s pocketbook—can pull 
prices down. 


CONSUMER ACTION AFFECTS YOUR SAFETY, 
POCKETBOOK 


Is the meat you eat pure? Will the blankets 
on your bed resist flame from a dropped 
match or cigarette? How much do you ac- 
tually pay in interest on your revolving 


charge account? 


These are some of the major issues before 
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Congress that affect you as the consumer. 
They are of vital importance to your pocket- 
book, health—and your life. 

Here is what Congress has done—and 
hasn't done—on some important consumer 
measures: 

Meat: Legislation to insure that all meat 
produced will equal federal standards for 
purity and wholesomeness was passed by 
Congress and signed into law. Within three 
years, 15,000 meat packing plants not now 
subject to federal inspection will have to 
come up to federal standards for cleanliness, 
purity and wholesomeness of the meat they 
produce. 

Flammable fabrics: Legislation tightening 
up control of flammable fabrics—extending 
coverage to household furnishings—was en- 
acted into law. 

The original Flammable Fabrics Act was 
enacted in 1953 after quick-burning boy’s 
cowboy chaps and “torch” sweaters caused 
death and disfigurement. It covered only 
items of wearing apparel. 

However many home fires are fueled by 
tinder like material used for rugs, bedding 
and drapes. Now all articles of home furnish- 
ings will have to pass federal tests for flam- 
mability. 

Interestingly, baby receiving blankets, in 
which nearly every mother wraps her in- 
fant, are not classified as wearing apparel 
by the Federal Trade Commission. Yet they 
are sometimes made of material that burns 
easily and quickly. With the broadening of 
the law, baby blankets—and all blankets— 
will have to pass flammability tests. 

Truth in lending: A letter from a con- 
stituent crossed my desk last week, with this 
story: “We recently purchased some furni- 
ture, and to our amazement, the finance com- 
pany sent us a book of payments showing 
that on the balance of $400, the charge for 
12 months came to $40"—an effective inter- 
est rate of nearly 20 per cent. 

In many cases, buyers are not aware of the 
total credit cost until after they sign the 
papers, receive their payment book, and then 
sit down and compute the actual interest on 
the decreasing balance. 

The Senate has approved truth-in-lending 
legislation which covers the usual long-term 
finance loans, However, the Senate bill omits 
department store revolving charge accounts. 
A bill now pending in the House does include 
revolving charge accounts, and I am hopeful 
that this type loan will be covered in the 
legislation that is enacted into law. 

Hazardous mail: Another bill I co-spon- 
sored would prohibit the unsolicited mailing 
of potentially dangerous sample items, such 
as drug products and razor blades, which 
might fall into the hands of children. 

The legislation listed above is generally 
termed “consumer” legislation because it af- 
fects the health, safety or pocketbooks of 
many citizens, 

But it is all too true that, as Consumer 
Counsel Betty Furness said recently, “I have 
found that the voice of the consumer is apt 
to be a whimper rather than a roar.” 

SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS UP 

Nearly 24 million Americans will get in- 
creased social security benefits beginning 
with the check they receive in March. 

Congress has amended the Social Security 
Act to increase benefits by an average 13 per 
cent. President Johnson had asked for a 15 
per cent increase. 

The minimum monthly benefit was in- 
creased from $44 to $55. 

Another important change: a person re- 
ceiving social security benefits can now earn 
up to $1680 per year at a job without losing 
any benefits, instead of $1500, the old limit. 

To finance these benefit increases, the wage 
base for payment of social security taxes was 
raised from $6600 to $7800. 

A pamphlet explaining the new changes in 
Social Security will be published soon. If 
you would like a copy, or any information 
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about Social Security, please write to me at 
my Washington office, 2241 House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. 


VET'S PENSIONS, AID INCREASED 


Veterans who served during the Vietnam 
conflict are now eligible for broad new bene- 
fits as a result of Congressional action. Vet- 
erans pensions have been increased. Cold 
War G.I. Bill allowances were increased by 
about 20%. 

A new pamphlet explaining new benefits 
enacted by Congress last year will be pub- 
lished soon, If you would like a copy or have 
any questions about veterans’ benefits, write 
me at my Washington office, 2241 House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. 

I'LL BE ASKING FOR YOUR VIEWS 

What’s your opinion? 

That's what I'll be seeking when I send 
out my 1968 questionnaire to residents of 
Michigan’s 12th Congressional District. 

The questions will include several based 
on President Johnson’s State of the Union 
legislative proposals. 

The questionnaire should be in the mail 
to all residents sometime in February. 

ONE POLICE NUMBER 

A single nation-wide emergency telephone 
number for police and another for fire would 
curb crime and cut fire losses. I have joined 
other members of the Michigan delegation in 
introducing a resolution in the House of 
Representatives calling for such uniform 
emergency numbers. 

I'M YOUR MAN IN WASHINGTON 

As your Congressman, I am your man in 
Washington. 

Frequently, I am able to help straighten 
social security check, aid in getting forms 
out a paperwork snarl that has held up a 
processed to help a relative from a foreign 
country visit the United States or assist a 
Macomb County serviceman who is having 
problems with his records in the Pentagon. 

And often I am able to get information and 
publications to help local school children 
with class projects. 

It gives me great satisfaction to be able to 
help you. If you have a problem involving a 
federal agency or need information on a 
subject involving the federal government, 
please let me know. I’m at your service. 

For your convenience, I maintain an office 
in Mount Clemens at 215 South Gratiot Ave- 
nue, telephone 465-0911. Or write to me 
directly at my Washington office, Room 2241, 
House Office Building. 

If you are planning to visit Washington, let 
me know three or four weeks in advance, I 
will be happy to send you helpful informa- 
tion about the Capital, the Government and 
the city, and try to arrange special tours of 
the White House and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation that will make your visit even 
more enjoyable and informative. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES G. O'HARA. 


SYMPATHY EXTENDED TO GEN. 
CARLOS ROMULO 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
extend my deepest sympathy to Gen. 
Carlos Romulo on the untimely passing 
of his dear wife. During the time Mrs. 
Romulo lived in the United States while 
her distinguished husband served his 
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country at the United Nations Head- 
quarters, and in Washington, she won a 
host of friends and admirers through 
her gracious spirits, her keenness of mind 
and her kindness of heart. Like her hus- 
band, she was a stanch friend of the 
American people, and during the war 
she gave constant proof of a valiance of 
spirit that evoked the admiration of all. 
Everyone who had the pleasure and 
privilege of knowing this brave and 
patriotic lady of our sister republic will 
deeply mourn her passing and extend 
heartfelt condolences to her grieving 
family. 


IS PATRIOTISM DEAD? 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Howarp] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said and written recently about the 
moral condition of America’s youth. I 
believe that those young people who have 
brought discredit upon themselves are 
not at all representative of an over- 
whelming proportion of today’s youth. In 
support of this contention, I offer two 
excellent compositions, entitled “Is Pa- 
triotism Dead?”, by Peter Baldwin and 
Kathleen Bradley, both eighth grade stu- 
dents in Keansburg, N.J. They were the 
winners in a recent essay contest spon- 
sored by the Greater Keansburg, N.J., 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The com- 
positions follow: 

Is Patriotism DEAD? 
(By Peter Baldwin) 

To say that Patriotism is dead is like say- 
ing that love is dead and everyone knows 
that life itself, would cease if there was no 
love. Patriotism, like love, is a catalyst which 
appears dormant until tested. 

Who can forget the agony of Philip Nolan 
in “The Man Without a Country” when he 
was exiled for an impetuous remark? Would 
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we understand his agony if the fire of pa- 
triotism wasn’t kindled within us? The in- 
gredients of the human mind and heart have 
not changed since the poet said, “Breathes 
there the man with soul so dead that never 
to himself hath said ‘this is my own, my 
native land’.” In our midst today, there are 
Pershings, MacArthurs, and Eisenhowers, 
Witness Adlai Stevenson who gave his last 
breath in the service of his country; General 
Westmoreland who is forced to withstand 
the most adverse criticism in the perform- 
ance of an assignment which he believes is 
in his country’s best interest. The President, 
Lyndon Johnson himself has sacrificed the 
cheers of the multitude in the performance 
of a duty which he feels is right. 

What name can we give to the annual 
journeys of the late beloved Cardinal Spell- 
man but patriotism? He brought comfort to 
the boys who risked their lives for their 
country throughout the world. 

Current history tells us that when Pearl 
Harbor was attacked, although the discour- 
agement of a great depression was still upon 


us, the eligible men stormed the recruiting 


Offices the following day. 

Today, we have misguided individuals who 
are prey to the propaganda that selfish in- 
terests are keeping the war going and sacri- 
ficing our manhood. However, these are in 
the minority and the fighting men them- 
selves, disagree radically with this outlook, 
While naturally, no one wants to die regard- 
less of how just the cause, these men are 
convinced that the safety of our citizens and 
the preservation of our form of government 
justifies their sacrifice. 

Even though certain legislation relating to 
the war on poverty, better race relations, and 
increased subsidies to agriculture and edu- 
cation mean additional tax burdens, we au- 
thorize our representatives to approve them 
because we realize they are necessary for the 
8 good. If this is not patriotism, what 

If anything, the brand of patriotism today 
is purer and richer by reason of the fact that 
today we are patriotic by choice in our afflu- 
ent society rather than by necessity as was 
the case in a young, growing, dependent 
country. 


Is PATRIOTISM DEAD? 


(By Kathleen Bradley) 

It is a sad day when an American must 
ask himself this question for in a democracy, 
such as ours, patriotism is practiced every 
day. Patriotism is love for one’s country, It 
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is a love so deep that nothing else matters. 
People aren’t born with patriotism. It is in- 
stilled in them. It is a shame when prom- 
inent figures such as Dr. Benjamin Spock 
openly protest the war and have to be ar- 
rested. In a society such as ours where free- 
dom of speech is granted to all men it should 
be used in good taste and maturely. To openly 
desecrate the flag or denounce your coun- 
try is in a sense immoral. These people are 
only looking for excuses to cover their cow- 
ardice. But they are far outnumbered by 
people who care what happens and will give 
their lives to prove it. 

When an eighteen year old boy is drafted 
and has to represent his country on the bat- 
tlefields of Southeast Asia he proves to him- 
self and to the world that he is a man. Such 
valor does not go unrewarded. It will be re- 
warded when defenseless villagers are no 
longer terrorized by Communism and they 
can lead normal lives again. It is this kind 
of a person who Keeps the fire of patriotism 
burning. This is the kind of person who 
makes our country what it is today, not the 
peace-loving flower child. 

It is the duty of every American to up- 
hold and support what is morally right for 
the people of his country and the world: 
You can be sure it takes a real patriot to 
leave his family and stake his life for a cause 
which does not touch his own life. But if 
he doesn’t, this terrible thing known as Com- 
munism may someday touch his life, dras- 
tically. Whether you believe your country is 
right or wrong you should fight when called 
upon. 


VOTES ON MAJOR ISSUES IN FIRST 
SESSION, 90TH CONGRESS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RHODES] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe it is my responsibility 
to make known to my constituents my 
legislative record. Following is a listing 
of how I was recorded on the major 
votes taken during the first session of 
this 90th Congress: 


Date Issue Vote Date Issue Vote 
(1967) (1967) 
Jan. 10 Election of Speaker (McCormack, 246; Ford, 186) eS ee McCormack. | May 3 9 22, 041.826, 133 supplemental funds for military and civilian Vea. 
Resolution to administer oath of office to Adam layton Powell (yea 126, Nay. increases, etc. (yea 391, nay 6). 
305). 9 Aulthorze $21 481 pase for missles Ane naval vessels, and tracked Yea. 
Resolution to refer seating of Adam Clayton Powell to special committee Nay. ehicles, and research (yea 40 
(yea 363, nay 65). 17 pojete r — supplement * from housing and urban development Nay. 
Feb. 8 Provide temporary increase public debt ley 9 — 5 215, na 22. 1 Yea, NN (yea 232, 2 
20 Strengthen Reserve components of Armed Forces (yea 325, nay 13)... Yea. Delete model cities poenam rom housing and urban development appro- Nay. 
Mar. 1 Resolution 88 n Clayton Powell from membership in the 90th Ves. priation (yea 193, 1257 13), 
Cong. (yea 248, 12 Appropriate $10, 013,1 782 for 16 — 5 7555 Department ol Yea. 
8 Authorize sul 2 efense appropriations of 54,548,200, 000 (yea Yea. Housing and Urban Development (yea 34 nay 
9 R Si 17 rt food aid to Indi 2905 312, nay 63). Yı 24 — 288 08000 0900 62 85 puy 2 wp Saa nm va 
esolution to su emerge! a ja (yea nay ea. rize or ms under tlemen’ a nda ea. 
15 Extend interest 1 text (yea 261 1 — . a Yea. Education Act 1 fiscal 22 1880 294, nay 122). = H 
16 ‘Appropriate siz, 350800 poh arabe efense Department funds Yea. 25 Extend draft for 4 years (yea 362, nay 95 Yea. 
ea 385, nay l June 5 Provide additional free letter mail and air trans R mailing privi- Yea. 
Resor src investment tax credit and accelerated depreciation Yea. leges for members of the Armed Forces (yea 316, 
386, nay 2). 6 Appropriate $4,770,580,950 for Department of . Arin (yea 357, nay Nay. 
20 taleng on Compensation and pensions to veterans of Vietnam period and Yea. 
Pa 2310000 educational assistance (yea 360, nay C)... Yea. 12 Authorize adjustments outstanding silver certificates (yea 234, nay Yea. 
22 e 000 for Treasury and Post Office Departments Yea. 109). 
iscal 18570 (yon 00 n 7. 13 Appropriate $70,295,200,000 for Department of Defense. 
1. gop! ng co eet Latin American Common Market (yea Yea. 19 Establish Federal Judicial Center ga 230, a” = 
5 — Older Americans act (yea — 199 ES ou 
Apr. 5 Provide f ay 17 for House Un-American Activities Committee (yea 350, Yea. Extend Wetlands Acquisition ct (yea 329 
nay 43). Increase cost of migratory bird hunting simps Q 
11 Extend parod fn focn mediation n pending. railroad strike (yea 396, nay 8).... Yea. 20 Conference report on extending draft 
Revise copyright we gta . S Yea, Prohibit desecration of American fiag 
13 Create House — on . s of Official Conduct (yea 400, Yea. 21 Raise national debt limit 212 — 5 
23 27 Authorize Teacher Corps (yea 312, 
20 Establis nuclear desaltin ny Plants California (yea 315, , nay 38) *. Nay. July 11 Extend Civil Rights Comm: jon (yea. 3 2 
27 n 7 for Interior Department (yea 377, nay 11). Yea. 12 Establish National Water Commission (yea 2 
con istricts on basis of equal population, nongerry- Yea. 17 Provide for compulsory arbitration in railway labor dispute (yea 244, Nay. 
mandered (yea 289. Z 63). nay 148). 
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Date Issue Vote Date issue Vote 
(1967) (1967) 
July 19 Antiriot bill (yea 347, nay 70)...............-....--.-......-----.-- Oct. 24 Appropriation for model cities pogram (yea 156, — e ‘ea. 
20 Rat Control and Extermination Act of 1967 (yea 176, nay 207)... Restore rent supplements contract authority denied by the House (yea Yea. 
Aug. 1 Authorize $2,378,843,000 for military construction (yea 394, nay 2 , nay 251). 
8 Anticrime bill (yea 377, o AAA 26 Increase military pa (yea 386, nay 
10 Authorize mid-decade population census 255, ni 31 Wholesome Meat Act of 1967 (yea 
14 Appropriate $92,380,000 for San Dan's water project (ye % Nov. 2 Air Quality Act of 1967 (yea 
16 Provide penalties for certain acts of violation or intimidation (yea 3 6 Extend term of existing copyright 6). = 
na 83. 15 pe i 600,000,000 for antipoverty program (yea 283, nay 129) Yea, 
17 Provide increase in social security benefits (yea 416, nay 3) à 21 Authorize $115 700,000 for the Peace Corps (yea 312, nay $2). BEE A Yea. 
Increase benefits and pensions for veterans of earlier wars (yea 404, Yea. 27 Create National Visitors Center (yea 316, nay 34) Yea. 
nay 0). Improve Flammable Fabrics Act (yea 345, nay 0) Yea, 
21 8 grants to States for basic vocational rehabilitation services Yea. 28 R 69 functions of Subversive Activities Control Board (yea 269, nay Yea. 
ea nay 0). $ 
authorize $2,815, 408,000 for foreign economic and military aid (yea 202, Yea Dec. 4 Extend adult education pean through 1970 (yea 352, nay 0) Yea. 
nay 194). Prohibit employers and others from discriminating against workers or Yea. 
Sept. 11 Provide disability and death benefits for State and local police officers Yea. potential workers between age 40 and 65 because of age (yea 344, 
enforcing Federal law (yea 310, nay 0). aay 13). 
14 Reduce Appalachian funds for 3 peerens ea 199, nay 161). Nay. 6 Establish Federal Judicial Center (yea 231, nay 126) Yea. 
Authorize 4885.700000 for Appalachia (yea 189, nay 168) Yea. Adopt conference report on Wholesome Meat Act of 1967 (yea 336, Yea. 
19 Food stamp program (yea 196, nay 155 Yea. nay 28). A 
20 Authorize 3 States and nonprofit private agencies for health pro- Yea. 11 Adopt 8 report on Antipoverty Amendments of 1967 (yea 247, Yea. 
rams (yea 395, nay 7). nay 149). 
Extend Abe 5 5 ter construction mental retardation facilities (yea Vea. Adopt provision for $9,000,000,000 reduction in budgeted fiscal 1968 Yea. 
89, nay 0). obligations for executive branch agencies (yea 368, nay 26). 
21 Extend Educational Television Facilities Act (yea 265, nay 91) Yea, Adopt conference report on postal rate-Federal pay bill (yea 327, pay Yea, 
Oct. 4 Provide for stop-mail orders in cases of mail fraud (yea 353, nay 32)... Yea. 15 Adopt conference report on Elementary and Secondary Education Act Yea. 
11 Postal rates-Federal pay increase (yea 319, nay 89)......--...-.--.... Yea, amendments (yea 286, nay 73). 
17 Establish independent Federal Maritime Administration (yea 326, nay 44). Yea. Protect veterans and their dependents from pension cuts when social Yea. 
19 Strengthen laws governing conduct in Capitol buildings (yea 336, nay 20).. Yea. security benefits increase (yea 354, nay 0). 
Make it Federal crime to obstruct Federal criminal investigations (yea Yea. 


275, nay 47). 


STATEMENT BY HON. BOB ECK- 
HARDT ON THE PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE ON OCCUPATIONAL 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ECKHARDT] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s message on occupational 
safety and health gives great encour- 
agement to those of us who have long 
been deeply concerned with the suffer- 
ing and the anxiety occasioned by occu- 
pational hazards and the threat of com- 
munity disaster. My district embraces 
the great turning basin of the Port of 
Houston, the expansive railroad yards, 
as well as a basic steel plant, the largest 
refinery in the world, and much of the 
great Gulf crescent chemical complex. 
These facilities are the source of pros- 
perity and jobs but they also harbor in- 
dustrial hazards. A high official of the 
Coast Guard has called the Houston ship 
channel a great wick that could set 
off a disastrous chain of explosions in 
the highly flammable industrial com- 
plex lining the Houston ship channel. 

I have had occasion recently to con- 
firm the President’s conclusion that the 
Federal Government offers the workers 
today only a patchwork of obsolete and 
ineffective laws. He refers to the major 
law, the Walsh-Healey Act, which was 
passed more than three decades ago and 
points out that its coverage is limited to 
workers performing Government con- 
tracts. It was this law that I used to ob- 
tain investigation by Department of 
Labor safety authorities of both the 
Armco molten pig iron spill and the Shell 
Refinery explosion, But inspectors can 
only demand an adequate investigation 
and report by industry itself. There are 
no Federal standards and no provision 
for authoritative published conclusions 
of an investigation. 


I shall immediately work to implement 
the President’s program on occupational 
safety and health by legislation, by spur- 
ring administrative action, and en- 
couraging State concern. 

No industry should be permitted to 
unfairly compete against other industry 
subject to strict State safety legislation 
or self-imposed safety standards. To per- 
mit the unregulated and callous manu- 
facturer to sell its product cheaper, with- 
out the added cost of safety security for 
the workers, is to permit it to coin the 
carnage of its workers. 

Thus, there is at least as strong a Fed- 
eral justification for basic standards of 
safety as there is for standards of mini- 
mum wages. 

The President is to be applauded for 
emphasizing the great need for remedial 
action in this field. 


LET UNITED NATIONS SETTLE U.S.S. 
“PUEBLO” INCIDENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, the 
seizure of the U.S. patrol ship Pueblo by 
the North Koreans was a dastardly act 
of piracy on the high seas if in fact 
the incident happened 25 miles off the 
coast of North Korea. 

There appears to have been a clear 
violation of international law, and every 
possible means should be sought to bring 
the culprits to speedy justice. 

But while such aggressive acts on the 
part of the North Koreans may appro- 
priately call for immediate and drastic 
action on our part, let us not respond 
too hastily and do what we may later 
regret. Let us turn to that international 
machinery set up to settle disputes such 
as this—the United Nations. That in- 
strument for peace proved its effective- 
ness in the recent Middle East crisis. 


Let us give it a chance once again to 
prove that it merits our support. After 
all, we are the principal contributors 
to its continued existence. Let us “keep 
our cool.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Lennon for January 24, and the 
remainder of the week, on account of 
Tobacco Subcommittee of House Agri- 
cultural Committee public hearings in 
North Carolina, 

Mr. Marias of Maryland (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GERALD R. Ford), for today, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Moss, for period from January 23 
through February 15, 1968, on account 
of official committee business. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for January 24 
through February 15, 1968, on account of 
official committee business. 

Mr. Cramer (at the request of Mr. 
GRRALD R. Forp), for January 24 through 
February 17, 1968, on account of official 
committee business as a member of the 
House Committee on Public Works. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr, Wacconner, for 10 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Sranton), for 10 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STANTON) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr, FINDLEY. 
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Mr. QuUILLEN in four instances. 
Mr. Kerrs in three instances, 
Mr. GERALD R. FORD. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 
Mr. LUKENS. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. 


Mr, PETTIS. 
Mr. MIcHEL in two instances. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN. 

Mr. MCDADE. 

Mr. Morse of Massachusetts. 

Mr, MILLER of Ohio. 

Mr. ESCH. 

Mr, DENNEY. 

Mr. BLACKBURN in two instances. 

Mrs. Dwyer in three instances. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Matsunaca) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Mr. Tuck. 

Mr. MNISs R in two instances. 

Mr. McCarty in 10 instances. 

Mr. HERLONG. 

Mr. Irwin in six instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. Nix in four instances. 

Mr, UDALL. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Minx in two instances. 

Mr. ULLMAN in five instances, 

Mr. Mutter of California in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. GonzaLez in two instances. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania in three 
instances. 

Mr. BRASCO. 

Mr. O'Hara of Michigan, 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr, HEBERT. 

Mr, CASEY. 

Mr, STAGGERS. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

SJ. Res. 182. Joint resolution extending 
the dates for transmission of the Economic 
Report and the report of the Joint Economic 
Committee. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 827. An act to amend the Presidential 
Inaugural Ceremonies Act. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported thai 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 
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H.R. 827, An act to amend the Presidential 
Inaugural Ceremonies Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 37 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1377. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report entitled 
“Maintaining the Strength of the U.S. Dollar 
in a Strong and Free World Economy” 
(H. Doc. No. 241); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

1378. A letter from the President, Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preven- 
tive Medicine, transmitting the 39th annual 
report of the work and operations of the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, covering the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1967, together with 
the examination of financial statements for 
the same period by the Comptroller General, 
pursuant to the provisions of 22 U.S.C. 278a 
(H. Doc. No. 220); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations, 

1379. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a report setting 
forth the financial condition and operating 
results of working capital funds at June 30, 
1967, pursuant to the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 
2208; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1380. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a report on the prog- 
ress of the Reserve Officer Training Corps 
flight program for the calendar year 
1967, pursuant to the provisions of section 
2110(b) of title 10, United States Code; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1381. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to eliminate the reserve require- 
ments for Federal Reserve notes and for U.S. 
notes and Treasury notes of 1890; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1382. A letter from the Commissioner, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, transmitting the annual 
report of the Office of the Civil Defense of the 
District of Columbia, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Public Law 81-686; to the Committee 
on District of Columbia. 

1883. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the semiannual con- 
solidated report of balances of foreign cur- 
rencies acquired without payment of dollars, 
as of June 30, 1967, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Public Law 87-195; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1384. A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting the 25th semiannual re- 
port of the Commission as of December 31, 
1966, pursuant to the provisions of 62 Stat. 
1246, as amended, and 64 Stat. 13, title 22, 
United States Code, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1385. A letter from the Associate Director, 
Bureau of Land Management, Department of 
the Interior, transmitting a report of nego- 
tiated sales contracts for disposal of mate- 
rials during the period July 1 through De- 
cember 31, 1967, pursuant to the provisions 
of Public Law 87-689; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1386. A letter from the Acting Director, 
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U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
transmitting the annual report of the Agency 
for the calendar year 1967, pursuant to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

1387. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the first report on the 
national requirements and costs of water 
pollution control, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 16(a) of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

1388. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting the report on Department of 
Defense procurement from small and other 
business firms for July-November 1967, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 10(d) of 
the Small Business Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

1389. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1968”; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

1390. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to extend certain expiring provisions under 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, as amended; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

1391. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of substantial annual savings available 
through elimination of uneconomical ship- 
ments of military parts and other material, 
Department of the Air Force; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

1392. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
annual report on the activities of the U.S. 
General Accounting Office during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1967, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 312(a) of the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

1393. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the combined state- 
ment of receipts, expenditures, and balances 
of the U.S. Government for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1967, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of 31 U.S.C. 66b; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1394. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting a re- 
port of a position in grade GS-18 which has 
been established, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 5114 of title 5, United States Code; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1035. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R, 14563, a bill to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act to 
provide for increase in benefits, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1057). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1036. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 3274, a bill to preserve 
the domestic gold mining industry and to 
increase the domestic production of gold 
(Rept. No. 1058). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1037. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 5605, a bill to provide 
for the establishment of the Florissant Fos- 
sil Beds National Monument in the State of 
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Colorado (Rept. No. 1059). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1038. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of S. 306, an act to increase 
the amounts authorized for Indian adult yo- 
cational education (Rept. No. 1060). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1039. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 1340, a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to accept dona- 
tions of land for, and to construct, adminis- 
ter, and maintain an extension of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway in the States of North Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1061). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Rules. House Resolution 1040. Resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of S. 
2419, an act to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, with respect to the develop- 
ment of cargo container vessels, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1062). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 983. Resolution creating a 
select committee to conduct an investiga- 
tion and study of the retirement benefits 
available to Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (Rept. No. 1063). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRINKLEY: 

H.R. 14767. A bill to equalize civil service 
retirement annuities and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 14768. A bill relating to the deduction 
for Federal income tax purposes of con- 
tributions to certain organizations promot- 
ing approval of State constitutional conven- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 14769, A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to regulate the mailing of mas- 
ter keys for motor vehicle ignition switches, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PIRNIE (for himself and Mr. 
CONABLE) : 

H.R. 14770. A bill to provide that for Fed- 
eral estate and gift tax purposes the value 
of tangible personal property and of shares of 
mutual funds shall be determined by the 
price obtainable on their sale by the executor 
or donor; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 14771. A bill to provide that, com- 
pensation received by an individual, from the 
Veterans’ Administration for service-con- 
nected disability shall not be taken into ac- 
count as income so as to prevent his oc- 
cupancy of Government-sponsored housing 
(or so as to increase the rent which he would 
otherwise be required to pay); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 14772, A bill to establish September 17 
of each year as a legal public holiday known 
as Constitution Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14773. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide increased rates 
of disability compensation, to provide in- 
creased rates of dependency and indemnity 
compensation and pension in the case of cer- 
tain survivors, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 14774. A bill to authorize the Secre- 

tary of the Interior to proceed with a loan 
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to the Tumalo Irrigation District, Oregon; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 14775. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide increased pen- 
sions, disability compensation rates, to 
liberalize income limitations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 14776. A bill relating to dealings be- 
tween parties to franchise agreements; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 14777. A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to re- 
move any requirement that State and local 
school authorities coordinate their programs 
with other public and private programs; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 

H.R. 14778. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Creek Nation of 
Indians in Indian Claims Commission 
docket No. 21, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia 
(for himself, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr, 
Convers, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. 
GIBBONS, Mrs. Green of Oregon, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. Hanna, Mr. Horton, 
Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. 
MarTuias of Maryland, Mr. NEDZI, 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. 
WHALEN, and Mr. UDALL): 

H.R. 14779, A bill to establish the Travel 
Incentive Act of 1968; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 14780. A bill to provide for an equi- 
table sharing of the U.S. market by elec- 
tronic articles of domestic and of foreign 
origin; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 14781. A bill to permit certain ex- 
penditures to be counted as local grants-in- 
aid to the Quinn Park urban renewal project, 
Clinton Township, Mich.; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

H.R. 14782. A bill to amend the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act so as to provide for 
the Federal inspection of all poultry and 
poultry products intended for human con- 
sumption; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHALEN: 

H.R. 14783. A bill to eliminate the reserve 
requirements for Federal Reserve notes and 
for U.S. notes and Treasury notes of 1890; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.J. Res. 993. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May each year as National School Safety Pa- 
trol Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.J. Res. 996. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to authorize Congress, by two- 
thirds vote of both Houses, to override de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H.J. Res. 997. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the terms of office of judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.J. Res. 998. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to authorize Congress, by two- 
thirds vote of both Houses, to override deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 
H.J. Res. 999. Joint resolution to provide 
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for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia: 

H.J. Res. 1000. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H.J. Res. 1001. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period March 3 
through 9, 1968, as Circle K Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.J. Res. 1002, Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. DEVINE: 

H. Con. Res. 617. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the settlement of the indebtedness 
of the Republic of France to the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H. Res. 1041. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to U.S. ratification of the Conven- 
tions on Genocide, Abolition of Forced La- 
bor, Political Rights of Women, and Free- 
dom of Association; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. Res, 1042. Resolution authorizing the 
expenditure of certain funds for the expenses 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 14784. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Gagliardo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 14785. A bill for the relief of Giusep- 
PAS Morosi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 5 
H.R. 14786. A bill for the relief of Cosmina 
Ruggiero; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BRASCO: 
H.R. 14787. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Lombardo; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 14788. A bill for the relief of Elbert 

C. Moore; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 14789. A bill for the relief of the heirs 
of Harmon Wallace Jones; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 14790. A bill for the relief of Omrie 
Symester; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. TUCK: 
H.R. 14791. A bill for the relief of Miss- 
I. Pang Ho; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary, 
By Mr. BOB WILSON: 
H.R. 14792. A bill for the relief of Roseanne 
Jones; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


o 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


230. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Hans Spehr and Charlotte Spehr, Hamburg, 
West Germany, relative to personal income 
tax returns, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Dr. Nelson D. Brayton, Physician and 
Public Servant 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Arizona 
begins the new year with the loss of one 
of its beloved citizens who spent a life- 
time in public service. Dr. Nelson D. 
Brayton passed away December 16, 1967, 
in his adopted hometown of Miami, Ariz., 
after almost 70 years of medical practice. 
His career took him from a pioneering 
fight against malaria in the Panama 
Canal Zone at the dawn of the 20th cen- 
tury to legislative battles for Arizona 
copper miners diseased with an indus- 
trial lung ailment for which they had 
previously not been compensable. 

Not satisfied with helping his fellow 
man through his medical practice alone, 
Dr. Brayton carried his cause against 
highly priced and questionably labeled 
medicines to the legislative halls by 
seeking and gaining election as a State 
representative. 

The humanitarian contributions of 
this remarkable man were graced by the 
charm and culture shared by his lifetime 
companion. Mrs. Lillian Brayton pre- 
ceded her husband in death after many 
years of devotion to the cultural enrich- 
ment of their community. 

Memorials to the Braytons will long 
live in the statutes and the spirit of the 
Arizona they loved so well. 

The following tribute is but one of 
many which were written after the de- 
parture of this good man: 

Dr. NELSON BRAYTON LEFT OWN MEMORIALS 
(By Virg Hill) 

There were times when Dr, Nelson Bray- 
ton’s individualism caused him to stand 
apart and alone from the crowd, yet his ties 
with friends he made in Arizona and the 
world remained firm throughout his remark- 
able career. 

When he died only a few days short of at- 
taining the age of 91, it was noted that he 
had served 14 years in the Arizona House of 
Representatives as a lawmaker from Gila 
County. 

It was recalled that he had been a physi- 
cian and surgeon for an almost incredible 
span of 68 years. 

This century had not yet been born when 
he obtained his medical degree. He was to 
deliver an estimated 3,500 babies into the 
lifestream before his practice was concluded. 

He was something of an old-fashioned 
country doctor in the gold-mining camps of 
Arizona while he was a young man. But he 
continued to fortify his medical knowledge 
long after he reached the ordinary age of re- 
tirement. His studies and travels into for- 
eign lands kept him in step not only with 
modern medicine but with other vital de- 
velopments in the space age. 

Despite his devotion to the practice of 
medicine, recognized by the Arizona Medical 
Association with the presentation of a plaque 
as he passed the 50th year milepost in his 
profession, there were times when he was a 
rebel in the ranks, 

As a member of the Arizona House, he was 
a frequent critic of what he considered to 
be unconscionably high prices charged for 


prescription drugs and medicines under 
labels which he said disguised their actual 
cheap content. 

For years he conducted a drumfire of in- 
sistence that the state obtain higher interest 
on its spare funds assigned to banks. His 
speeches, often laced with irony and sharp 
barbs softened by humor, seemed to go un- 
heeded by his colleagues. Yet, after his vol- 
untary retirement from the legislative wars, 
the status quo was changed and he was 
pleased to note that the state is beginning 
to harvest interest crops from seeds which 
he helped plant. 

He was prolific in introducing bills, and 
philosophical in finding many of them ig- 
nored, but persistence was in his character 
and in time many of his proposals became 
law. 

It was in his character to attack what he 
did not like, even when his views were un- 
popular, and his interests ranged over a 
broad economic and social front. It was also 
in his character to avoid personal invective 
against those with whom he disputed, so 
that rancor rarely remained when the battles 
ended. 

He was unfailingly complimentary and 
courteous toward women. In his duels with 
men he could sting without leaving lasting 
wounds. When he spoke at length he drew 
from a storehouse of classical information 
drawn from history, the arts and sciences, 
and all human experiences. In his way and 
time he became a legendary legislative figure. 

Hanging on the walls of the Arizona Sen- 
ate and House are pictures of the elected 
leaders since territorial days. There is no 
likeness of Nelson Dewey Brayton in the 
galleries, and there need not be. 

His career in lawmaking, in medicine and 
in all of his endeavors fashioned their own 
enduring memorials. 


There Is Reason To Be Scared 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
who is absent today, has asked me to read 
the following statement for him: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR DIRKSEN READ BY 

SENATOR BENNETT 

Mr. Dirxsen, Mr. President I recently re- 
ceived a copy of a letter written by Mr. John 
Fizzy, Jr., Rockford, II., to Mr. William K. 
Todd, editor and publisher of the Rockford 
newspapers with reference to an editorial 
written by Mr. Todd. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Fizzy’s 
letter, along with the editorial by Mr. Todd 
which appeared in the Rockford, III., Morn- 
ing Star, of December 31, 1967, be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


ROCKFORD, ILL., 
January 2, 1988. 


To the EDITOR: 

William K. Todd, publisher and editor of 
the Rockford Morning: Star and Rockford 
Register Republic, wrote an editorial on De- 
cember 31, There's Reason To Be Scared,” 
which should be read by every thinking 
American, His analysis of the things that 
worry and scare the average American citizen 


revealed the great insight, wisdom and un- 
derstanding that he possesses. 

Too often some authors and journalists 
will play the role of an ostrich in that they 
will not sense the apprehension of the citi- 
zenry and will rationalize today’s uncertain- 
ties by maintaining that we should not fear 
“big” government. They further contend 
that a little inflation, like a little pregnancy, 
is alright and after all “we owe it to our- 
selves” and should endeavor to “get our fair 
share” from Washington. 

It seems that frequently people are prone 
to justify federally subsidized programs by 
erroneously believing that the bureaucrats 
in Washington are experts and hence they 
are infallible. They seem to feel that the fed- 
eral government possesses the attributes of 
Midas and everything it does cannot help but 
turn out alright—after all aren’t they sup- 
posed to know what is best for us. 

Thank goodness we have men like Mr. 
Todd to help remind us that we, the voters, 
should remember that riots, disorders, the 
farm problem, excessive domestic spending, 
excessive foreign aid, our no win policy in 
Vietnam, coddling of criminals and anti- 
Americans; jeopardy in public interest; in- 
flation and many other problems of today, if 
not handled by Congress, can be handled by 
the voters by putting a whole bunch of new 
faces in Washington November 5, 1968. 

Perhaps during 1968 it would be fitting and 
proper for us to resolve that our boys in 
Vietnam did not die in vain and we will 
remember next November those that are re- 
sponsible for our “no win policy”. 

Jonn Fraax, Jr. 


From the Rockford (III.) Morning Star, 
Dec. 31, 1967] 
“THERE’S REASON To BE SCARED 
“(By William K. Todd) 

“Election year 1968 arrives in about 18 
hours. 

“Many an American citizen—and voter— 
will have a monumental headache Monday 
from. too much New Year's Eve happy to- 
night—bell ringin’, confetti tossin’, music 
blaring, dancing, and giggle juice. 

“But the merry-making during this holiday 
season seems to have been marred with dis- 
traction. Laughter seemed put on—not really 
fun-filled. 

“Folks seemed to be different. They 
seemed to be troubled. 

It's one man's opinion—but it’s appar- 
ent—the average American citizen—regard- 
less of ethnic group—is scared. 

“And there’s reason to be scared. 

“Folks are worried that their dollar bill has 
become a mere piece of paper—worth only 
what the government decrees. They worry 
that they'll have to take a wheelbarrow load 
of bucks to the grocery store. They're worried 
about inflation, 

“Folks are scared because the United States 
Supreme Court has rendered decisions that 
hamper law enforcement authorities—ap- 
parently deciding that crooks, murderers and 
rapists should get more protection than law- 
abiding citizens. Crime and violence frighten 
people. 

“Folks are worried because government au- 
thorities do Httle or nothing about the odd- 
balls who run around the country picking 
and choosing what laws they're going to 
obey—and what laws they’re not going to 
obey. Disrespect for law and order—called 
civil disobedience—just plain scares people. 

“Folks are scared because our Justice De- 
partment has exhibited complete reluctance 
to do anything about loud mouths who run 
around the world bad-mouthing their own 
country, and come back to do more of the 
same—scot-free. Coddling anti-Americans 
endangers our national security. 
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“Folks have been frightened by the riots in 
Los Angeles, Detroit, Newark and countless 
other cities where lawmen—federal, state and 
local—either by lack of personnel or desire 
have failed to protect people’s private prop- 
erty from burning, p: and destruc- 
tion by hoodlums—both white and black— 
who masquerade behind the civil rights 
movement. Anarchy in the streets is a fright- 
ening thing. 

“Folks are troubled because too often fed- 
eral government officials—and the White 
House—manage the news. It’s getting hard to 
believe what the government says. Credibil- 
ity gap shakes up confidence. 

“Folks are scared that Big Labor's leaders 
will keep pushing the boss around until he 
really concentrates on finding ways to run 
his business with less people. Unemployment 
means bare cupboards. 

“Folks are scared that strikes by govern- 
mental employes—policemen, firemen, transit 
workers, and other public workers such as 
nurses—will endanger their lives and prop- 
erty. They’re scared because such illegal 
strikes are not dealt with firmly. Jeopardy 
to the public’s interest harms every citizen. 

“Folks are frightened to hear farmers— 
mishandled by Democrats and Republicans 
alike over the years—threaten to strike 
against the United States, and empty the 
grocery shelves. The farm problem must be 
solved if we're going to continue to eat well. 

“Folks are worried that we'll soon run out 
of money if we don’t quit spending it for 
every darn-fool program some nit-wit thinks 
up in Washington as an ‘instant cure’ for 
America’s social problems. Excessive domestic 
spending is just plain politics. 

“Folks are scared that our give-away pro- 
grams abroad may bankrupt us before we 
do it ourselves with our excessive domestic 
spending. They're scared because they don't 
know which program—domestic or foreign— 
will run the till dry first. Excessive foreign 
aid has done little to improve our foreign 
relations. 

“A majority of Americans are scared the 
way things are going in Vietnam. They’re 
called Hawks by the cooing Doves. The Hawks 
are afraid that we'll fool around over there 
until it’s too late. Time is on the side of the 
North Vietnamese Communists—time that 
the Red Chinese can use to develop atomic 
weaponry to help their North Vietnamese 
comrades—and you better believe they'll use 
it as soon as they’ve got it. Our no-win policy 
is just not in the American tradition. 

“Folks who are rearing young boys are 
scared because they know full well theirs will 
be headed for Vietnam—if we don't win soon. 
Our no-win policy again. 

“And, finally, folks who have sons or rela- 
tives in Vietnam today are scared of the next 
telephone call, telegram or a letter from the 
Department of Defense. 

“The Con; d the administration— 
must share responsibility for these fears. A 
Congress more willing—and more coura- 
geous—could handle the forces that create 
these fears. 

“Voters can handle the problem—if Con- 
gress doesn't—by putting a whole bunch of 
new faces in Washington November 5, 1968. 

“Happy 1968 Election Year.” 


Private Enterprise and Foreign Aid 
HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, last 
session, this Congress passed the small- 
est foreign aid appropriation in 20 years. 
In fact, we have had a strong trend 
toward decreasing foreign aid appropria- 
tions. The main purpose of foreign aid 
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is to help the underdeveloped nations of 
the world raise their standard of living. 

In our own country, we are trying to 
raise the standard of living of some of 
our own citizens who live in underde- 
veloped or blighted areas. At first we 
totally ignored the vital role which pri- 
vate enterprise could play in speeding up 
this development. Now we are coming to 
the quick realization that we will not be 
able to solve our economic problems un- 
less we bring private enterprise into the 
picture. 

Mr. Charles B. West, who is one of the 
leading businessmen in my area, re- 
cently traveled through South America. 
He has proposed that we bring private 
enterprise into our foreign aid. I believe 
that my colleagues would find Mr. West's 
letter both enlightening and stimulat- 
ing. I therefore insert it in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

West LUMBER Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., January 4, 1968. 
Congressman BEN BLACKBURN, 
Longworth House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Ben: I see yesterday where L.B.J. 
proposed a restriction on foreign travel and 
limitations of money spent by foreign trav- 
elers, along with a host of other things, to 
help balance payments. I also think I heard 
late last evening that he signed a $2.8 billion 
foreign aid bill which the Congress had to 
first approve. 

I think there is a great simple truth in 
the foreign aid programs that this country 
has failed to recognize. About a year ago I 
spent three weeks traveling about South 
America with a contingent of corporate pres- 
idents visiting several countries. We had in- 
terviews with the Presidents of these coun- 
tries, with our own Ambassadors, with their 
attachés, with the businessmen who were 
nationals of those countries, and with Amer- 
ican businessmen doing business in those 
countries. We had the opportunity to make 
inquiries into the foreign aid programs, I do 
not say that these were intensive studies 
into the foreign aid program, but simple, 
logical and penetrating questions with men 
who should have some general knowledge. 

The simple truth that I refer to is that 
we must recognize that the public sector, 
both in our country and in these foreign 
countries, does not create wealth. Only the 
private sector creates wealth. In fact, what 
happens is the public sector of our country 
taxes the private sector and gives the funds 
to the public sector of the foreign countries. 
These funds go mostly for capital expendi- 
tures, in highways, dams, power lines, hos- 
pitals, airports, etc. There is no denying 
that these countries need these things, but 
these capital expenditures in themselves do 
not become wealth creators. The private sec- 
tor is not enhanced and therefore the tax 
base of the country is not increased. 

What surprised me greatly traveling 
through the South American countries was 
to find that there is no long-term financing 
of any kind. There is no mortgage money 
available for real estate and there is no 
money available for long-term financing of 
business enterprises. Ninety days is generally 
the limit. As I recall, when we were in Peru, 
I was told by our Ambassador that we had 
just made an $80 million-dollar, 40-year, 4% 
loan (it may have been 2%), interest and 
principal repayment forgiven for the first 
ten years to the Peruvian government. To 
me, this looks more like charity than a busi- 
ness loan. I asked the President of the First 
National City Bank in Peru if he would like 
to borrow $80 million dollars from our goy- 
ernment on the same basis, or even pay a 
legitimate interest, and could he Joan this 
money into the private sector to stimulate 
production of goods and services and could 
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he repay this money in a reasonable length 
of time to the U.S. Government. I also asked 
him, by so doing, which type of financing 
would contribute toward creating wealth in 
that country and creating a taxable base 
whereby these countries, themselves, could 
then build their own airports, highways and 
dams and thusly follow the pattern that we 
have followed in this country to date, which 
has made this the great country of the world. 
His answer was unequivocally “yes”. 

It seems to me one of the great lessons 
of the Bible is the difference between a 
brother’s keeper and a brother’s brother. To 
me, when you set about trying to help peo- 
ple by giving them things, you establish a 
relationship between those who are kept and 
those who are keeping, and approach a mas- 
ter-servant relationship. A brother's brother 
concept is to help people help themselves. 
If it is in the national interest for this coun- 
try to help its allies and friendly neighbors, 
I think we should do it on a brother’s broth- 
er basis and make sound business loans that 
will stimulate the wealth-creating sectors of 
those countries and do it through private 
sector channels that will insure repayments 
to this country. 

I hope you will give this thought your 
serious attention. 

Best wishes to each of you for a Happy 
New Year! 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. WEST. 


Firearms Control Legislation 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, much 
discussion has centered around pro- 
posals to control the use of firearms by 
our citizens. While the motive behind 
this legislation—controlling the illegal 
use of weapons—is certainly a com- 
mendable one, some of this legislation 
infringes on the rights of Americans to 
use firearms in a proper manner. I am 
convinced that legislation which would 
either require registration of àll fire- 
arms or which would forbid the inter- 
state shipment of all firearms would be 
unwise. It would be an unnecessary law 
which would affect millions of our citi- 
zens who use firearms in a safe and legal 
manner, and it probably would not pre- 
vent the acquiring of guns by the crim- 
inal element. 

Legislation has been introduced, how- 
ever, which is aimed specifically at those 
who would use weapons illegally. I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of S. 1853 and 
S. 1854, which prohibit the shipment of 
firearms across a State line for purposes 
which are in violation of that State’s 
law. On January 15, the Greenville News 
published an excellent editorial on this 
subject which I believe warrants the at- 
tention of all Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Extensions 
of Remarks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PROPER War To CONTROL Guns 

Demands, given new impetus at intervals, 
continue at both state and federal levels for 
unduly restrictive legislation to regulate the 
possession of firearms by law-abiding Amer- 
ican citizens. 
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There is a need for more effective legisla- 
tion to keep firearms from criminals and 
mentally unstable people. Opponents of 
most pending bills concede that. 

Without further discussion of drastic leg- 
islative proposals, which we have deplored 
repeatedly in the past, we now repeat some 
positive suggestions for better control, and 
perhaps add a few new ideas. 

A federal law is needed making it a crime 
to ship firearms into any state in violation 
of that state’s laws. The penalty for convic- 
tion should be severe. This would tend to 
keep many dangerous weapons out of explo- 
sive big city areas. 

A federal law is needed to control imports 
of weapons, perhaps even to prohibit certain 
cheap and dangerous foreign small arms. 
The latter types figure most often in street 
and back alley shootings. 

Stringent federal penalties are needed 
against any distribution, possession and use 
of military type weapons, including rapid 
fire rifles, mortars, bazookas, grenades and 
all other warlike devices which have no 
relation either to sports or to limited per- 
sonal defense. 

All states need effective control laws, more 
stringent than federal regulations. Each 
state should tailor its gun laws to its own 
situation. For example, New York obviously 
must have stronger controls than South 
Carolina. 

So far as South Carolina is concerned, its 
gun law is basically sound. It could be im- 
proved and strengthened. Two improve- 
ments should be enacted by the General 
Assembly in 1968: 

A statute making it mandatory for judges 
to impose an additional sentence on all per- 
sons convicted of using a firearm in the com- 
mission of any crime or misdemeanor. The 
additional sentence should be a mandatory 
jail term. 

A waiting period should be required for a 
person to purchase a firearm. The citizen 
should be required to apply first, giving name 
and address. Dealers should have proper 
law officers check on applicants to determine 
whether they are eligible to buy guns under 
terms of the present state law. 

This should be sufficient to control guns 
in South Carolina. 

Under no circumstances should either the 
federal government or the state enact legis- 
lation requiring citizens to register their 
guns with anybody. 

This is the police state method, which 
would make it easy for a would-be dictator 
to disarm the population, as was done in 
certain European countries under the Nazi 
tyranny. 


The State of the President 
HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, while 
Hollywood makeup gave the star per- 
former in the state of the Union drama 
a lustrous appearance on television, the 
message, itself, proved a rather drab and 
uninspired presentation. It was largely 
warmed-over Great Society dishes with a 
bit more icing added to the welfare cake, 
the same pastry that has brought Great 
Britain to the verge of bankruptcy. 

The only spontaneous and sustained 
applause came when the President said: 

The American people have had enough of 
rising crime and lawlessness. 


With that statement all of us will 
agree. 
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The editor of the Evening Sun, Han- 
over, Pa., gave his view of the Presi- 
dent’s presentation in an editorial of 
January 20, 1968, and because he assigns 
a rather unique meaning to this message, 
I insert this editorial into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for the convenience of my 
colleagues: 

THE STATE OF THE PRESIDENT 


President Johnson cannot understand the 
“unease” of his countrymen. 

He thinks we never had it so good, and in 
many respects he is right. It doesn’t make 
sense to cry with a loaf of bread under your 
arm, 

But if President Johnson is trying to under- 
stand the popular state of mind, he must 
start by understanding that in ultra-mate- 
rialistic America his fellow citizens do not 
live by bread alone. 

Some of the uneasiest“ of his fellow 
Americans have truckloads of bread. They 
have good incomes and money in the bank. 
But ask them how they feel about Lyndon B. 
Johnson and his government and they bite 
down hard and snarl unprintable words. 
Why? 

The feeling between them and the Presi- 
dent went sour when he switched his position 
on U.S. involvement in Vietnam after the 
1964 election. 

In that election, American voters had 
turned down the candidacy of Barry M. Gold- 
water by an overwhelming majority of 43,- 
126,506 votes for Mr. Johnson to 27,176,799 
votes for his Republican opponent. 

A major factor in their decision was the 
defeated candidate’s contention that the 
United States should jump into Vietnam's 
civil war with both feet. The American people 
voted against that kind of involvement, They 
smashed Goldwater. 

Yet, under the newly elected president, the 
United States departed from its role of ad- 
viser and ally to a corrupt and inept regime 
in Saigon and became its all-out apologist 
and military defender. The public faith in 
Lyndon Johnson that had been built so 
spectacularly in the trying days after the 
Kennedy assassination came tumbling 
down—boom. 

It never has been explained why Lyndon 
Johnson pulled the rug from under himself 
on Vietnam policy. 

The “unease” began to spread like wildfire. 

It was accelerated by the President’s free- 
wheeling notions about spending other peo- 
ple’s money. 

As time went on it didn’t matter that all 
the things he wanted to spend money for 
were eminently fine and worthy. What mat- 
tered was that he was scaring the socks off 
his fellow countrymen who didn’t believe 
his Texas-style outlays were going to do what 
they were supposed to do. 

Along with the coffins coming back from 
Vietnam in ever increasing numbers, fiscal 
chickens were coming home to roost—ex- 
pensive programs that didn’t show any 
promise of panning out—mounting federal 
deficits—price inflation—a demand for an 
income tax surcharge—the realization that 
an undeclared war 9,000 miles from home 
was swallowing $25 billion a year, besides 
thousands of casualties. 

We do not doubt Lyndon Johnson’s in- 
tentions. 

We do not doubt his competence, because 
as presidents go he is more knowledgeable 
about the workings of government than any 
chief executive has been in this century. 

We concede that his puzzlement over the 
cause of “unease” is due as much to the 
uncertainty of the times as it is to his own 
behavior. 

But “why” has become less important than 
“whither.” 

Where is the United States headed? What 
can be done to restore faith in national 
leadership? 
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The Vietnam War, a bloody donnybrook 
with no end in sight, must be stopped. 

The federal budget, with its weird admix- 
ture of funny figures, must be brought into 
balance and this fact must be made plausi- 
ble to the American people and saboteurs 
abroad trying to destroy faith in the Amer- 
ican dollar. 

State of the Union messages in recent 
years have revealed the state of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The Union is doing as well as could be 
expected. President Johnson cannot under- 
stand why his countrymen aren't willing to 
settle for the status quo. 

He is still full of grand ideas for twisting 
the Vietnamese arm until Hanoi says “Uncle 
Sam” and for lifting our fallen and faltering 
brothers and sisters to full participation in 
a Great Society surging onward and upward. 

But no one follows the Pied Piper of the 
Great Society these days. 

It all goes back to betrayal of the people’s 
confidence about Vietnam and to his Texas- 
style manner of speaking breezily in billions 
while the rest of us still remember whose pic- 
ture appears on a $1 bill. 


Shafer Conservation Program Enacted 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT, Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 19, Pennsylvania’s Gov. Raymond P. 
Shafer signed into law a six-bill pack- 
age of conservation measures, including 
major bills to implement the Common- 
wealth’s 10-year, $500 million conserva- 
tion bond issue and to fight urban sprawl 
by preserving open space lands in Penn- 
sylvania’s metropolitan areas. 

I ask unanimous consent that Gov- 
ernor Shafer’s statement on this ex- 
cellent package of legislation be printed 
as an extension of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Not since the State’s model Clean Streams 
Law was originally enacted in 1937 has a 
single session of this or any other state 
Legislature contributed so much to the 
cause of conservation. 

The fact that we have today implemented 
expenditures under Pennsylvania’s new $500 
million conservation bond issue is reason 
enough to make that statement. For, under 
Senate Bill 509, we are now ready: 

To clean our streams of acid mine waters 
flowing from abandoned coal mines. 

To erase the hideous scars across the land 
left by abandoned strip mining from coal. 

To mount an all-out attack on air pollu- 
tion stemming from burning culm banks. 

To attack the twin problems of under- 
ground mine fires and surface subsidence 
throughout our coal regions. 

To begin the development of new recrea- 
tional lands acquired at both the State and 
local levels under Project 70, and 

To provide, for the first time, State aid to 
local municipalities for the construction 
of sewage treatment facilities. 

That is not the only reason we who are 
concerned with both the conservation and 
restoration of our natural resources are 
proud of our actions today. 

Thanks to the bipartisan efforts of our 
General Assembly, Pennsylvania now has 
new laws to: 

1. Fight urban sprawl at both the State 
and county level by acquiring conservation 
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easements on open space lands in high-den- 
sity population areas. (SB 253). 

2. Provide stricter enforcement over acid 
mine drainage and bituminous strip mining 
by increasing the powers of mining conser- 
vation inspectors. (HB 1446). 

3. Permit the Department of Mines and 
Mineral Industries to maintain water levels 
in abandoned mines to minimize damage 
from surface subsidence. (SB 1241). 

4. Permit the Fish Commission to recover 
damages for fish and other aquatic life de- 
stroyed through pollution. (SB 841), and 

5. Create a Joint Legislative Committee to 
conduct continuing studies of all conserva- 
tion laws and their enforcement, including 
expenditures under the bond issue. (HB 
2062). 

I am particularly proud of the fact that 
these bills also constitute four-fifths of the 
major conservation pledges for legislative 
action contained in the 1966 Republican 
Party Platform. 

The remainder of the Administration's 
Conservation package is awaiting final ac- 
tion by the General Assembly when it re- 
turns in March. 

I am confident that our conservation- 
minded legislators will redouble their efforts 
to complete work on the package. 

We must now work diligently toward en- 
actment of legislation that will give us a 
strong law to cover all surface mining in 
the Commonwealth—a law that will respect 
the need for proper economic use of land 
and at the same time make certain that it 
will be restored to its original beauty or to 
some useful purpose. 


M. J. Kosik 
HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, the area 
which I represent here in the Congress 
has produced many distinguished men. 
They have been men in every walk of life, 
every vocation. On January 7 of this 
year, we lost one of those splendid men 
in death, Mr. Michael J. Kosik. 

Michael Kosik has been known 
throughout the whole of the Anthracite 
Valley for many years. He had come up 
through the ranks of the United Mine 
Workers of America until he was chosen 
president of district 1 of the UMWA in 
August of 1935. He held that post longer 
than any other man has ever held it, 16 
years. He retired from it only to become 
a member of the Anthracite Board of 
Conciliation. 

I have known Michael Kosik for many 
years. I have known his family, also. I 
extend to that fine family my own con- 
dolences for the loss they have sustained. 
It is a loss to all of us in Pennsylvania, 
and indeed in this Nation. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
will append here a brief article from the 
Scranton Tribune of January 18 of this 
year: 

UMWA PRESIDENT Laus LATE M. J. KOSIK 

The late Michael J. Kosik of Dupont has 
been lauded by the international president 
of the United Mine Workers of America for 
his long services to the union and the An- 
thracite Board of Conciliation. 

W. A. “Tony” Boyle, UMWA president, said 
Mr. Kosik, who died Jan. 7, “faithfully served 
our membership in the anthracite region and 
later he filled the post of secretary of the 
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Anthracite Board of Conciliation with honor 
and distinction. 

“His intimate knowledge of the history of 
the United Mine Workers in the anthracite 
region has been of great value to our own 
members and to numerous interested persons 
outside the organization,” Boyle said. 

“Mike will be greatly missed by his many 
friends and associates who share your grief 
at this time,” Boyle wrote Mr. Kosik’s wife 
and son, Atty. Edwin M, 

“We extend to you and the entire family 
our heartfelt condolences for your tragic per- 
sonal loss,” Boyle wrote. 

Mr. Kosik was District 1, UMWA president 
from Aug. 1, 1935 until he assumed the con- 
ciliation board post, a period of 16 years, the 
longest tenure of any man in the district’s 
history. 

Mr. Kosik started his career in mining as a 
slate picker at the age of 12 and rose to be- 
come president of a unit of one of the na- 
tion’s most powerful unions. He was 69 at the 
time of death. 


Political Quotient Quiz 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, almost 
every day new polls are being published 
by the newspapers telling Americans 
what their political thoughts are. Some 
people would rather find out for them- 
selves what they are thinking than have 
some pollster tell them. I have therefore 
devised the following do-it-yourself quiz 
for that purpose: 

POLITICAL QUOTIENT QUIZ FOR 1968 

Congressman Hosmer offers a 12 
question quiz by which he claims anyone can 
find his own “political quotient” and at the 
same time have his score predict Lyndon. 
Johnson's electoral vote at the next election. 
Democrats are allowed 20 points for each 
right answer and Republicans 10 points. 
Democrats get more points than Republicans 
because there are so many more of them. 
A score of 70 is passing and 100 is excellent. 
Needed to win the election are 270 electoral 
votes. To avoid arguments anyone scoring 
the test may decide which answers are right 
or wrong. Here it is: 

A. After promising to cut federal jobs and 
switching off the White House lights LBJ: 
(1) Became very popular, above 25% in the 
polls. (2) Married off his daughters. (3) Ran 
up the largest deficit in history. (4) Hired 
half-a-million more people. 

B. Secretary McNamara goes to the World 
Bank because: (1) International finances 
hardly can be loused up any more. (2) The 
generals revolted. (3) It boosts LBJ’s re-elec- 
tion hopes. (4) He needs money. 

C. The Supreme Court is: (1) Disarming us 
in the midst of the (a) War in Viet Nam, 
(b) War on Poverty, (c) War on Crime. (2) 
Very popular in the South. (3) Popular every- 
where. 

D. After listening to Lyndon’s lecture on 
“Togetherness” and “Bridge Building” Brezh- 
nev and Kosygin: (1) Slept better. (2) Beat 
up a U.S. attache. (3) Sent more arms to 
Ho Chi Minh. (4) Bought land in Texas. 

E. Bobby Kennedy’s new book: (1) costs 
$4.95. (2) Is given away free for 10 cigar 
bands. (3) Should be ignored, (4) All of 
these. 

F. In order to maintain a sound dollar we: 
(1) No longer mint them. (2) Continue over- 
seas give-aways. (3) Collect past due debts 
from Charles DeGaulle. (4) Don’t do any- 
thing. 

2 Secretary Rusk wants negotiations with 
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North Viet Nam at which we would: (1) 
Offer rice subsidies to Viet Cong re- 
formers. (2) Give away South Viet Nam. (3) 
Lose our shirts. (4) Start a Marshall Plan 
for Hanoi. 

H. When LBJ asked Americans to write 
Congress to boost their taxes: (1) Stamp sales 
fell to a new low. (2) Co was afraid 
he would give the money to France. (3) They 
wrote for a cut. 

I. Great Society “New Economics” means: 
(1) Prices go up. (2) The dollar goes down. 
(3) Money goes without saying. (4) Dollars 
to doughnuts is no longer good odds. 

J. Whenever Secretary McNamara returns 
from Viet Nam saying “things are better”: 
(1) They are for us. (2) They are for some- 
body. (3) Draft calls go up. (4) His wife 
meets him at the airport. 

K. Democrats who ran on the Johnson 
coattails last time prepare for the neæt elec- 
tion by: (1) building up anti-Administration 
voting records. (2) Crying a lot. (3) Looking 
around for new jobs. (4) All of these. 

L. About the credibility Gap the average 
citizen believes the Administration: (1) Is 
not saying what it does. (2) Is not doing 
what it says. (3) Is confused. (4) Is deliber- 
ately confusing our enemies who have no 
idea what we are up to either. 


Hobart Taylor, Jr.: An Able and Distin- 
guished Public Servant 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I learned 
yesterday from my friend, Hobart Tay- 
lor, Jr., that he is leaving the service of 
our Government to return to the private 
practice of law. This will truly be a loss 
to our Government. 

His has been a distinguished career of 
public service, and I know that he will 
leave his post as Director of the Export- 
Import Bank secure in the knowledge 
that he has served his country ably and 
well. 

We in Houston are proud of the 
achievements that mark the career of 
this fine man. While his career has cen- 
tered around Detroit, Mich., his father, 
Hobart Taylor, Sr., an old and valued 
friend of mine, lives in Houston and we 
claim his son as our own. 

Many of my colleagues have had the 
pleasure of getting to know Hobart Tay- 
lor, Jr., since he first came to Washing- 
ton in 1961 as special counsel to the 
President’s Commission on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunities. But for those 
who have not had this privilege, I would 
like to recount briefly a few of the high- 
lights of his career. 

A native Texan, he received his A.B. 
degree at Prairie View A. & M. College, 
his master’s at Howard University, and 
his law degree at the University of Mich- 
igan in 1943. He served as research as- 
sistant to the Michigan Supreme Court 
in 1944-45; was in private law practice 
in Detroit from 1945-48; served as as- 
sistant prosecuting attorney for Wayne 
County from 1949-50; and from 1951-61, 
served as corporation counsel for De- 
troit. He was brought to Washington by 
the President in 1961, and the following 
year served as Executive Vice Chairman 
of the Equal Employment Opportunities 
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Commission. In 1963, he was appointed 
special assistant to the Vice President, 
and the following year, was named as 
associate counsel to President Johnson. 
He has served as Director of the Export- 
Import Bank since his appointment by 
the President in 1965. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the people 
of Houston, I extend my sincere con- 
gratulations and best wishes to this dis- 
tinguished American, and to his family. 
Our Nation is fortunate indeed to have 
men of his caliber who give so freely 
of their time and talent, at no small 
sacrifice to themselves and their family, 
to make our country and our world a 
better place in which to live. 

Our sincere best wishes go with him 
as he resumes his private law practice 
here in Washington. 


President Johnson Keeps Faith With the 
Aspirations of Negro Citizens 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker— 

No President in history, with the possible 
exception of Abraham Lincoln, has done more 
for the Negro citizen. 


This evaluation of Lyndon B. Johnson 
was made recently by Roy Wilkins, head 
of the NAACP. 

Writing in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, Mr. Wilkins declares that Presi- 
dent Johnson has asserted “the rights of 
the Negro as a human being and a citi- 
zen and has proposed legislation to 
establish these as a national policy.“ 

He notes that President Johnson has 
led the way toward enactment of vital 
civil rights laws; toward ending dis- 
crimination in housing; toward improv- 
ing the educational and economic con- 
dition of all Americans, black and white; 
and toward equal employment oppor- 
tunity. 

With all its insufficiencies, imperfections 
and harassments, more hundreds of millions 
of dollars have gone into the antipoverty 
program among Negroes than all the states 
have appropriated for this and related pur- 
poses in the past 30 years— 


Mr. Wilkins writes. 
And he adds: 


Lyndon B. Johnson has kept his pledge of 
nonracial opportunity and decency. 


I believe that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Negro community whole- 
heartedly endorses Mr. Wilkins’ view 
that President Johnson has kept faith 
with the hopes and aspirations of Negro 
America, 

I insert into the Recorp Mr. Wilkins’ 
excellent article in the Evening Bulletin: 
L. B. J. KEPT PLEDGE, WILKINS Says 
(By Roy Wilkins) 

New YorK.—At this moment it would be in 
order to recapitulate, in part, the President’s 
performance on civil rights for Negro citizens. 

Regardless of one’s opinion of the Johnson 
Administration’s foreign policy, the inescap- 
able truth is that no President in history, 
with the possible exception of Abraham Lin- 
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coln, has done more for the generality of 
Negro citizens. 
LONG ODDS 

Most students of race relations realize that 
the principal task is the building of a non- 
racial climate of opinion. Although our na- 
tion has been overtly and covertly racist since 
the first Africans were brought here as slaves 
in 1619, there has been a continuing unoffi- 
cial citizens’ effort since that date to combat 
the racist majority. 

This majority, until recent decades, had 
the official support of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, the Congress, the presidency, orga- 
nized religion, the press, the business com- 
munity, public and private school systems, 
colleges and universities, local, state and na- 
tional governments, 99 percent of the legal 
machinery and, naturally, all law enforce- 
ment bodies, including the police. 


PRESIDENT’S POSITION 


One of these days, instead of civil rights 
books written from yesterday’s headlines, 
someone will write the story of the courage 
of the Negro, himself, in this bricks-without- 
straw struggle. The chief goal was to get the 
race affirmatively included under the con- 
stitutional guarantees affecting every citizen. 
The chief step toward this goal was to get a 
President of the United States to assert the 
rights of the Negro as a human being and a 
citizen and to propose legislation to establish 
these as a national policy. 

President Johnson, entering the White 
House nine years after the historic Brown 
decision of 1954, told a solemn joint session 
of the Congress on Nov. 27, 1963, that the civil 
rights bill must be enacted. If he had doodled 
as had the states on implementing the Brown 
affirmation of constitutional equality, we 
would have today no national policy em- 
bodied in legislation. The Voting Rights Act 
followed In 1965. 

It is a justifiable criticism to state that 
civil rights legislation has been enforced spot- 
tily, but the necessary role of the presidency 
in the overall enterprise has not been shirked. 

At a time when California had turned back 
the clock on fair housing with Proposition 14, 
Lyndon Johnson was pro a national 
housing law. Rebuffed by the Senate in 1966, 
he presented the same proposal to Congress 
in 1967. 

In contrast, President John Kennedy’s ad- 
visors had been fearful of white opposition 
in the South and in Northern suburbs and 
had held up his executive housing order two 
years. 

STOOD HIS GROUND 

President Johnson’s fair employment en- 
forcement has not had a happy time, but he 
has never shrunk from the nettle, including 
the foot-dragging on the part of the federal 
establishment. 

With all its insufficiencies, imperfections 
and harassments, more hundreds of millions 
of dollars have gone into the anti-poverty 

among Negroes than all the states 
have appropriated for this and related pur- 
poses in the past 30 years. The Johnson edu- 
cation acts have been vital to the Negro 
population. 

In short, Lyndon B. Johnson has kept his 
pledge of non-racial opportunity and decency. 


State Department Makes U.S.S. “Liberty” 
Wrongful Death Claims Totaling $3.3 
Million 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on June 8, 
the U.S.S. Liberty was attacked by Israel 
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forces while on the high seas of the Medi- 
terranean. Thirty-four U.S. nava] per- 
sonnel were killed, 75 injured, and the 
ship suffered severe damage. 

I have been informed by the Depart- 
ment of State that a diplomatic note was 
forwarded to the Israel Government on 
December 29 claiming a total of $3.3 mil- 
lion in damages for wrongful death on 
behalf of the survivors of the 34 men 
killed. 

The Department declines to reveal the 
contents of the note or the amounts of 
various individual claims. However, fam- 
ily members of those who died on the 
Liberty can make public the amount of 
the individual claim being made on their 
behalf. 

I understand, however, that the note 
did include a request for prompt settle- 
ment of the claims. 

Yet to be made is a claim on behalf of 
the U.S. Government for damage to U.S. 
Government property. I understand the 
delay is due to an inability yet to ascer- 
tain the exact dollar amount thereof. 

Also yet to be made is a claim on be- 
half of the 75 injured. This cannot be 
made up until it is determined as to each 
injured involved the following: First, ex- 
tent and permanence of personal in- 
juries; second, cost of medical treatment; 
third, losses of services during recupera- 
Sop: and, fourth, personal property 

OSSEs. 


Credit 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

CREDIT 
WALKER, W. VA. 
EDITOR, SENTINEL. 

Dear Sm: This letter is written to you, 
only after careful consideration and the full 
knowledge of the consequence which can re- 
sult from same. With the established opinion 
that facts and truth should be the basis for 
all opinion of principle based upon honesty 
I have decided to write this letter to you. 

Congressman Hechler and I are not per- 
sonal friends and furthermore we are not 
bosom buddies of the same political cloth. 
T'm quite confident the Congressman can and 
will confirm this fact for you. I also learned 
long ago to give my enemies full and honest 
credit when and where credit is due regard- 
less of individual or public opinion. The sad 
fact of life is always the fact, you must first 
be honest with yourself, before you can be 
honest with anyone else. 

On March 29, 1967, I was confronted with 
a serious situation which involved my indi- 
vidal rights as a citizen granted to me by, 
Public Law 38, passed by Congress and exe- 
cuted by government employes within the 
borders of West Virginia. The rights granted 
me under this law were denied to me after I 
had exhausted all ways and means of having 
the same executed in my favor. I had called 
upon all sources firmly committed to help 
me obtain this right of law that they were 
duly and legally empowered to do by law. 

It was not a pleasant task for me to call 
upon a Congressman I have worked hard to 
defeat at the polls. I'm quite confident it is 
also difficult for a Congressman to respond to 
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a request from any individual] that is or has 
been dedicated to his ultimate defeat at 
election time. 

Congressman Hechler was kind enough to 
contribute his time and efforts in and on 
behalf of my individual right and personal 
right to justice. I was granted the right 
formally denied to me but assured to me 
under law, thanks to the efforts of Congress- 
man Hechler, It is quite true that I am just 
& little individual in a great pool of human- 
ity. Yet, I would be smaller yet if I refused 
even an enemy honest credit and justice. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. WARREN WAMSLEY. 


President Johnson’s Manpower Proposals 
Should Be Fully Supported by 


Congress 
HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
express my strong support of President 
Johnson's excellent message today on the 
Nation’s manpower needs. 

As he pointed out so clearly, there is 
no more important task ahead of this 
Congress than that of providing jobs to 
bridge the opportunity gap—the gap be- 
tween those Americans who enjoy the 
highest living standards ever known to 
man, and those who live in bleak and 
hopeless poverty. 

In my own State of Pennsylvania, as 
in other States across the Nation. I have 
seen the signs of poverty: frustration 
and turmoil in our inner cities, the crum- 
pling of our small, resource-expended 
towns, and the faces of despair on those 
Americans who have no jobs, no income, 
and no hope. 

There is no way to correct these tragic 
conditions but through jobs. For as I 
have seen the faces of despair, so have 
I seen the face of hope on poverty- 
stricken youngsters placed in jobs 
through the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
on former miners who have found new 
skills and new jobs through Federal 
training programs. 

The President has demonstrated his 
determination to renew and expand our 
efforts to find jobs for the unemployed. 
Now it is our turn. In this session of Con- 
gress, we must do all we can to help those 
who have been unable to enter the main- 
stream of American life find decent, pro- 
ductive, satisfying jobs. 

We must expand our vital training 
programs. We must encourage business 
to train and hire the unemployed. And 
we must never let political considerations 
stand in the way of our human considera- 
of our disadvantaged. 

I therefore urge every one of my col- 
leagues—in the interest of our disad- 
vantaged and of our Nation—to support 
the President’s manpower program. 

We must provide the full request for 
manpower programs. 

We must expand the concentrated em- 
ployment program; strengthen the Man- 
power Commission and fully fund the co- 
operative area manpower planning sys- 
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These are programs that can—and 
shall—work well in creating a new era 
of employment opportunity in every sec- 
tion of our land. 


Water Pollution Control: Promise and 
Performance 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican Coordinating Committee has 
recently issued a position paper entitled 
“Water Pollution Control: Promises and 
Performance.” The report contains a 
valuable discussion of the water pollu- 
tion problem which is one of nationwide 
concern, and presents a constructive 
eight-point program to speed the drive 
for cleaner lakes and streams. The basic 
theme of the paper is that promises of 
increased activity in the field of water 
pollution control have not to date been 
matched by performance in terms of 
cleaner water. 

The report was prepared by the coordi- 
nating committee’s task force on the 
functions of Federal, State, and local 
governments, which is chaired by my 
Ohio colleague, Congressman ROBERT 
Tart, Jr. I commend this report to the 
attention of all Members. One of the 
members of this task force with long ex- 
perience who contributed enormously to 
the report was Dr. Edward J. Cleary, 
longtime executive director of the Ohio 
River Valley Sanitation Commission, a 
group which has done much to clean up 
the Ohio River basin. The report follows: 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL: PROMISE AND 
PERFORMANCE 


Today, as throughout the history of man- 
kind, the well-being of society depends vi- 
tally on an adequate supply of clean water. 
Indeed, as our Nation has become industrial- 
ized, and as the economy has produced un- 
precedented leisure time, this dependence 
has taken on new dimensions. To the tradi- 
tional demands of domestic and agricultural 
pursuits two new categories have been added: 
(1) large-scale water use for industrial pur- 
poses, and (2) greatly increased popularity 
of lakes and streams for recreation and 
sports. 

As our economy and population continue 
to grow, the demand for water in all these 
categories reaches record volumes, and total 
demand begins to crowd total supply, cre- 
ating greater competition among the various 
users of water. 

But simply providing a supply of water 
without maintaining its quality is not 
enough, as any resident of the Northeastern 
United States will testify after the summer 
of 1966, when the ancient mariner’s plight 
of “water water everywhere, nor any drop 
to drink” came perilously close to being a 
reality. Each category of water use requires 
an appropriate level of purity or quality, and 
a fundamental problem of water resources 
management today is that the same expand- 
ing economy and population that creates 
the demand for more water also contributes 
to the degradation of its quality through the 
increased discharge of soiled water. 

The dilemma of increasing water usage 
and decreasing water quality has not oc- 
curred overnight, but is the product of years 
of neglect and mismanagement as the care- 
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less pollution of lakes and streams often went 
unchallenged throughout most of the Nation. 

As we now look with dismay at the de- 
graded condition of many of our lakes and 
streams, we must realize a double responsi- 
bility: first, that of correcting past deficien- 
cles by restoring the quality of water to 
desired levels; and, second, that of maintain- 
ing this quality in the years ahead. The wise 
use and preservation of this vital natural 
resource is & responsibility we owe to our- 
selves and to future generations. 


WATER POLLUTION: THE PROBLEM 


The principal sources of water pollution are 
household wastes, industrial discharges, and 
land drainage in both urban and rural areas. 

Household wastewaters are carried off by 
municipal sewage disposal systems at the 
rate of approximately 100 gallons per day for 
each person, or 200 billion gallons each day 
nationwide. Wastewater treatment systems 
vary in their efficiency, and in some cases are 
non-existent. Despite substantial progress in 
recent years, it is estimated that communi- 
ties representing a total population of 37 
million are still without adequate waste 
treatment facilities. 

Water-borne discharges from the entire 
range of manufacturing processes together 
with heated water from electric power plants 
combine to produce 100 billion gallons of in- 
dustrial wastewater each day. In many cases, 
these flows are emptied directly into the re- 
ceiving lakes or streams without adequate 
treatment or control. 

Each year drainage of rainfall from land 
areas carries into lakes and streams a wide 
variety of undesirable substances including 
fertilizers and pesticides, farm animal wastes, 
street dirt, and acid and radioactive wastes 
from mining operations. Soil erosion and 
sedimentation degrades the quality of the 
receiving waters, and leaves farm land 
scarred and less productive. These types of 
pollution present an especially difficult con- 
trol problem, inasmuch as they are scattered, 
and in most cases not amenable to collection 
and treatment at central locations. 

The adverse consequences of water pollu- 
tion are numerous and widespread. 

Household and domestic water users may 
find their health endangered by polluted 
water. 

Industrial firms may encounter difficulties 
in utilizing polluted water due to its ab- 
normal chemical or temperature charac- 
teristics and the resultant effects on manu- 
facturing processes and equipment, 

Farmers and growers may find polluted 
water harmful to livestock and other farm 
animals, and increased salinity in irrigation 
waters can lower crop yields. 

Recreationists, sportsmen, and conserva- 
tionists may discover that once pure lakes 
and streams are now polluted, affecting 
swimming, fishing and wildlife. Many his- 
toric and economically important fish runs 
have been destroyed by pollution. 

All of us encounter polluted water that 
is offensive to smell, taste and sight. 

A few specific examples of pollution and 
its effects serve to illustrate the problem: 

In 1961 a hepatitis epidemic in New York 
City was traced to contaminated shellfish 
taken from the polluted Raritan Bay. 

On Lake Erie, public recreation areas have 
been closed due to the severe water pollution 
problem in this Great Lake. 

In the Appalachian region, two-thirds of 
the streams and ponds tested in 1965 were 
so polluted by mine acids that fish could not 
survive. 

In some sections of the nation, wildlife and 
domestic animals have been killed by the 
development of poisonous algae in small 
lakes. 

The foregoing analysis underscores the 
immense complexity of the water pollution 
problem—in magnitude, in diversity of 
sources and causes, in multiplicity of un- 
wanted effects, and in its nationwide impact. 
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The management of water resources at ap- 
propriate levels of cleanliness is clearly a 
most challenging economic, technical, and 
administrative undertaking. The Republican 
Party is wholeheartedly committed to this 
task, and we call upon government at all 
levels, industry, and private citizens to join 
in championing this cause. 


GEARING PERFORMANCE TO PROMISE 


Since 1956 when the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act was signed into law by 
President Eisenhower, governments at all 
levels have taken significant steps to ad- 
vance the crusade for clean waters. Addi- 
tional national legislation enacted in 1961, 
1965, and 1966 has at each step increased 
Federal enforcement authority and aug- 
mented funding authorization for water 
pollution control grants and activities. Fed- 
eral funding authorization for municipal 
wastewater treatment construction grants 
now totals $3.4 billion for the four-year 
period 1968 through 1971. 

State and local governments have also 
sought to increase their commitment to con- 
trol the pollution of waterways within and 
adjacent to their boundaries. Local govern- 
ments are intimately involved with efforts 
to deal with the problem. Total outlays for 
Federally aided municipal wastewater treat- 
ment works have exceeded $3 billion since 
1956. 

Federal activities in recent years have 
been accompanied by a fanfare of Adminis- 
tration publicity designed to create the im- 
pression that pollution control panaceas 
have been devised, and that our lakes and 
streams will soon reflect a condition of abso- 
lute purity. This is an oversimplification of 
an extremely complex problem requiring ad- 
justments for a variety of social, economic, 
and political factors. 

Evidence is multiplying that after eleven 
years of Federal activity in this field, per- 
formance in getting on with the job is not 
matching publicized promises. Certainly the 
situation cannot be comforting to those who 
have placed primary reliance on legislation 
broadening Federal jurisdictional authority, 
together with ever-increasing commitments 
of Federal funds, for hastening action. We 
believe that these programs should and can 
be redirected and improved to expedite the 
attainment of our water quality goals. The 
guidelines and specific recommendations set 
forth below constitute a Republican plan to 
gear performance to promise in water pollu- 
tion control. 


1. Setting goals and measuring progress 


One of the basic deficiencies of present 
strategy and tactics is the obscurity of what 
should constitute appropriate national 
water quality goals. Granted the necessity of 
achieving cleaner waters, the questions are: 
How clean? And how quickly? 

Thus far, Federal pronouncements and 
policies have contributed little to a clarifica- 
tion of this basic issue. They reflect an ob- 
session with the notion that the Nation is 
confronted with a choice among absolutes— 
of clean water versus dirty water or of fish 


versus factories—instead of a rigorous 
‘examination of realistic alternatives and 
goals. 


To be meaningful as guides to action, goals 
must be accompanied by periodic assessments 
of progress. Numerous and costly surveys 
have been initiated. But there is a lack of 
systematic means of measuring changes and 
appraising trends in water quality conditions 
in terms that can be related to national goals. 

Recommendation No. 1—We call upon the 
Federal government, working in close con- 
sultation with the States, to define the 
aims of national water quality policy. Fur- 
ther, we recommend that an agency un- 
prejudiced by regulatory responsibilities be 
assigned the task of assembling and eval- 
uating data that will provide a periodic audit 
of the quality conditions of our water re- 
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sources. In view of its half-century of ex- 
perience and professional competence in the 
scientific assessment of water characteristics, 
this responsibility might appropriately be 
assigned to the U.S. Geological Survey. 

2. Improving Federal assistance programs 


With the rapid growth in Federal funding 
authorization for water pollution control 
grants to States and localities, conditions 
have emerged which are complicating and 
slowing the pace of the overall effort. 

The first is the questionable proliferation 
of grant programs among five Federal agen- 
cies. When the Federal assistance program 
was initiated in 1956 under Republican aus- 
pices, all grants were channelled through a 
single source. Since 1961, Democratic Ad- 
ministrations have spawned four entirely 
separate programs under different Federal 
agencies, in addition to the basic program 
administered by the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration (FWPCA). It 
is now possible to obtain municipal water 
and sewer grants from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, from the 
Economic Development Administration, from 
the Farmers Home Administration, and from 
the Appalachian Regional Commission—in 
addition to FWPCA. Each agency has its 
own planning and review procedures, criteria 
for grant eligibility, and matching fund 
formula. 

The confusion, delay, and frustration—to 
say nothing of the added administrative ex- 
penses—created at the State and local level 
as five Federal agencies compete, overlap, or 
pass responsibility in this field from one to 
the other, has been well documented in Con- 
gressional hearings and by independent 
studies. The Bureau of the Budget has at- 
tempted to negotiate a “sewer treaty” among 
the five agencies, but this would not appear 
to be an effective or permanent solution, 

Recommendation No. 2.a—In order to 
promote efficiency and increased effectiveness 
in the operation of Federal water and sewer 
grant programs, we recommend transfer to 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration of all such programs now adminis- 
tered by other Federal agencies. We believe 
this to be the first step in restoring some 
orderliness to Federal grant-making activi- 
ties in this field. 

In addition, all Federal grants should be 
allocated to local projects only after approval 
by the State as meeting an area-wide or 
regional pollution control plan. 

A second problem is the paradoxical effect 
of Federal grant programs in sometimes 
causing delay in the construction of needed 
municipal wastewater treatment facilities. 
The legislation which first established the 
Federal grant program in 1956 was based on 
the proposition that a small amount of Fed- 
eral “seed” money could be expected to pro- 
duce a harvest of municipal treatment 
plants. 

But since then many communities have 
failed to proceed with building necessary 
treatment plants until given a grant. As a 
result, Federal appropriations have been 
gradually escalated from $50 million annual- 
ly to $203 million for Fiscal Year 1968. More- 
over, the authorization for Fiscal Year 1969 
is $700 million. And no longer do communi- 
ties regard the traditional 30 percent as pro- 
viding sufficient incentive to get started; this 
year grants have been upped to as much as 
50 percent of the cost of a project. 

To the extent that Federal grant programs 
sap local initiative, they can prove to be a 
deterrent to progress. As one observer has 
concluded, 

“So long as the hope for federal money ex- 
ists, local politicians will find it suicidal to 
propose bond issues for immediately needed 
improvements and they will be delayed.” 

We believe that the solution to this di- 
lemma may lie in use of financial need, 
priority criteria, and long-range program- 
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ming by Federal and State authorities as the 
bases for making grants to local govern- 
ments. In this way hold-ups by communities 
that can afford other financing and do not 
haye adequate priorities can be avoided. 

Recommendation 2.b.—We recommend 
that Congress review the criteria, formulae, 
and long-range planning for Federal water 
treatment construction grants to ensure 
that such aid is a stimulant and not a de- 
pressant to local initiative. Consideration 
should be given to current local financial 
efforts and priority should be given to proj- 
ects in areas where pollution problems are 
most urgent. 

Consideration should also be given to en- 
couraging States to advance construction of 
facilities by pre-financing against Federal 
reimbursement. 

For example, at the present time one of 
the States has established a comprehensive 
program under the pre-financing plan that 
will clean up all of the waters in that State 
within six years. If all of the States would 
mount a similar program, the waters 
throughout America could be cleaned-up 
within the foreseeable future. This is in 
contrast to the present piecemeal approach 
to the water pollution problem that will 
take many years to complete at an escalating 
cost that may prove prohibitive. 


3. New organizational approaches 


Effectiveness of pollution control is im- 
peded by the fact that there is a lack of 
integration of the planning and operating 
functions of separate organizational entities 
in a watershed. Neither State nor Federal 
regulatory practices, which are directed to 
individual pollution cases are suitable for 
encouraging the design and application of 
comprehensive approaches, 

One form of organizational framework that 
could lend itself to more effective water 
quality management is represented by 
watershed agencies empowered to plan, con- 
struct and operate a variety of physical fa- 
cilities, and, most importantly, to finance 
them through service charges that relate 
benefits to costs. By combining these func- 
tions with regulatory powers, such agencies 
could provide integrated water quality man- 
agement over an entire region or watershed 
area, and could receive and dispose of all 
municipal and industrial wastewaters gen- 
erated within the same area. 

Michigan and New York have already pro- 
vided legislation to establish integrated 
State agencies of this type, while California, 
Maryland, Ohio and Pennsylvania are actively 
studying this approach. We commend these 
States for their initiative in this area. 

On interstate waters, regional agencies es- 
tablished by compact among the contiguous 
States offer a mechanism for this purpose 
which has hardly been probed because of a 
preoccupation with expansion of Federal au- 
thority. The new Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission, the emerging Susquehanna River 
Basin Compact, and the proposed Potomac 
River Basin Compact hold great promise. We 
strongly endorse the interstate compact 
approach. 

Recommendation No. 3.—We urge that 
attention be directed to the integrated 
water quality management organizations now 
established or undergoing study at the State 
and interstate level. These agencies might 
well provide a model for similar action by 
other States. 


4. Meshing water quality and water supply 
planning 

Pollution control measures frequently are 
conceived in terms of reliance on a single 
technical approach, namely, traditional 
wastewater treatment systems. We have to- 
day at our command or under development 
a variety of technological alternatives for 
maintaining water of the necessary quality— 
such as augmentation of stream flow from 
storage reservoirs, mechanical re-aeration of 
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streams and lakes, programmed discharge of 
effluents, desalination, greater use of ground 
waters, and water re-use—which alone or in 
combination may offer opportunities for 
maintaining desired quality conditions in a 
watershed at lower total costs than installa- 
tion of treatment works at every waste source. 
Desalination, especially in the United States 
as well as in the Mid-East, as recommended 
by President Eisenhower, needs greatly in- 
creased emphasis. 

At the Federal level, many of these ap- 
proaches fall under the cognizance of water 
supply or water research agencies, rather 
than water quality agencies. 

Recommendation No. 4—We recommend 
that the recently established Federal Water 
Resources Council emphasize procedures to 
promote development of coordinated water 
resource plans that will become the basis 
for program development and action by the 
various agencies. Planning for water sup- 
plies, water quality and water research must 
be combined into a total water resources 
program which evaluates the costs, feasibil- 
ity, and benefits of a range of technological 
alternatives. 


5. Improving the Federal research and de- 
velopment program 

Federal research and development activi- 
ties in the water quality field have grown 
rapidly in recent years, Today, there are 
fifteen Federal agencies conducting research 
and development directly related to water 
quality, and three additional agencies are 
engaged in associated water resources R&D 
efforts. The total number of projects sup- 
ported with Federal funds exceeds 1,500. 
The research and development budget of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration alone now exceeds $55 million com- 
pared to $11 million just four years ago. 

Moreover, these efforts are carried out 
through a variety of administrative instru- 
ments—in-house, by grants, and by con- 
tracts with universities, industries and 
municipalities, 

We are in full support of an aggressive and 
effective research and development effort 
in support of the pressing need to combat 
water pollution. However, the rapid growth 
and proliferation of these programs inevita- 
bly raises questions of possible duplication, 
lack of coordination, and overall effective- 
ness. 

Recommendation No. 5. - We recommend 
that the Federal Government sponsor a com- 
prehensive, in-depth review of all research 
and development programs related to water 
quality management in order to achieve 
maximum possible economy and efficiency. 
This examination of the aims, procedures, 
and performance of these programs should 
be assigned to an independent organization 
such as the National Research Council, 
which is serviced by both the National Aca- 
demy of Science and the National Academy 
of Engineering. 

6. Taz benefits for controlling pollution 

To date, water pollution control activities 
have concentrated on construction and im- 
provement of municipal waste treatment 
plants, and Federal grants have been avail- 
able to aid local governments for this pur- 
pose. In the case of industrial pollution, it 
is many times neither possible, due to lo- 
cation, nor feasible because of the nature 
of the discharges, to connect industrial 
plants to municipal treatment systems. 

Under these conditions, the full capital 
costs of specialized pollution control equip- 
ment must be borne by industry, and by 
their customers through higher prices. One 
way to distribute more fairly the costs of 
combatting pollution in these circumstances 
is through a system of tax benefits to indus- 
try as partial compensation for outlays for 
pollution control devices. As of 1966, eleven 
States had adopted laws of this type. 
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Recommendation No. 6.—We endorse leg- 
islation to permit an increased investment 
credit or to allow rapid depreciation on Fed- 
eral tax returns, for outlays for pollution 
control equipment, in those cases where it 
is not feasible to accommodate industrial 
wastewaters at municipal waste treatment 
systems. Legislation of this type has been 
introduced by Republicans in both the Sen- 
ate and the House and has received wide- 
spread support; we urge hearings and enact- 
ment of a bill embodying these principles. 
7. Cleaning up water pollution from Federal 

installations 


In 1956, Congress included in the Water 
Pollution Control Act a provision requesting 
all Federal agencies to cooperate in prevent- 
ing and controlling water pollution from 
Federal installations and activities. In re- 
sponse to this expression of Congressional 
intent, President Eisenhower ordered a com- 
prehensive survey of pollution from all Fed- 
eral installations. This 58 volume survey, 
completed in 1960, revealed that Federal in- 
stallations were discharging 134 million gal- 
lons of untreated wastewaters each day. 

Despite Executive Orders and directives is- 
sued under Democratic Administrations, 
there remain examples of the Federal 
contribution to pollution of our waters. A 
1966 sample survey by the House Committee 
on Government Operations identified 237 
Federal installations still discharging into 
our waterways untreated or partially treated 
wastewaters. And despite promises by the 
President that the Potomac will become a 
model river, the Federal Government con- 
tinues to pollute it. As of September 1967, 
an Official inquiry revealed that Federal gov- 
ernment facilities each day discharge three- 
quarters of a million gallons of inadequately 
treated wastewaters into the Potomac Basin. 
Listed as violators in this report were the 
Pentagon, the National Zoo, and the yacht 
of the Secretary of the Navy. 

If the Federal Government is going to leg- 
islate in the field of water pollution, it must 
in its own activities adhere to exemplary 
practices in controlling inadequately treated 
discharge from Federal installations. The 
present Administration has violated this 
principle. 

Recommendation No, 7.—We recommend 
immediate steps to eliminate water pollution 
from all Federal installations. 


CONCLUSION 


Effective control of water pollution can 
never be realized solely by issuing publicity 
statements, delivering verbal exhortations, 
Passing new Federal legislation or authoriz- 
ing the expenditure of additional Federal 
dollars. By stressing these approaches, the 
present Administration has extended its 
promise far beyond the reach of its per- 
formance. Water pollution control as prac- 
ticed by this Administration presents an- 
other example of expectations raised but not 
realized, of public disappointment and dis- 
illusionment. 

We believe that the answers lie in an em- 
phasis, not on promises, publicity and pro- 
nouncements, but on far more effective 
day-to-day management of water quality 
programs at all levels of government. The 
key elements of this approach, as we have 
outlined in this paper, include the setting 
of realistic goals and schedules; employ- 
ment of new organizational approaches to 
water quality management on a regional or 
watershed basis; improving relationships 
among Federal, State and local governments; 
conduct of more effective research and de- 
velopment efforts; the use of tax advantages 
to encourage positive action by industry; and 
insistence upon exemplary performance on 
the part of Federal installations. 

Of these proposals, none is more important 
than seeking to establish a more balanced 
and meaningful partnership among levels of 
government. Such a partnership in water 
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pollution control is the most effective way 
of meeting this national problem. 

Control of water pollution is not an end in 
itself. In considering the mechanics of re- 
ducing pollution—the roles of government, 
organizational arrangements, methods of 
financing and so on—we must never lose 
sight of the ultimate objective, which is to 
maintain water quality appropriate to human 
needs. For it is these human needs—domestic 
comfort, recreation and sports, industry, 
agriculture, and aesthetic pleasure—which 
provide a fundamental link between the 
quality of water and the quality of life. 


Saigon Versus Newsweek 
HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that the South 
Vietnamese Government has refused to 
renew the visa of the Newsweek bureau 
chief in Saigon, Everett Martin. The 
South Vietnamese have not stated off- 
cially their reasons for this action. We 
are told the reason was dissatisfaction 
with certain articles unfavorable to the 
Government of South Vietnam and its 
Army that Mr. Martin has written. Ap- 
parently, the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment was displeased over the treatment 
Mr. Martin gave the Army of the Re- 
public of Vietnam—ARVN—in the No- 
vember issue of Newsweek, and in his 
yearend review of the war. 

Last year, the American people in- 
vested $30 billion and thousands of 
American lives in the defense of South 
Vietnam. We are fighting to insure the 
South Vietnamese a free and independ- 
ent government. The American people 
have a right to know the truth about the 
war. Even if Mr. Martin’s articles are 
critical of the ARVN, he should be al- 
lowed to state his opinion and not be 
muzzled by Saigon officials. 

Our Ambassador, Mr. William Bundy, 
tried to have Mr. Martin’s visa renewed 
until March, when he was scheduled to 
leave South Vietnam. It seems as if Mr. 
Bundy did receive an extension, but for 
some unexplained reason, the South Viet- 
namese rescinded the promise they made 
to Mr. Bundy. I might point out that 
Newsweek’s yearend article concerning 
Vietnam, written by Mr. Martin, was 
very critical of the ARVN. I am sending a 
strong protest to President Thieu con- 
cerning this action on his Government’s 
part. I would like to urge my colleagues 
to join me in this protest. I have sup- 
ported and will continue to support the 
war in Vietnam, but acts such as this one 
make it very difficult to remain objective 
in judging the objectives of that war. 

In relation to this topic, I would also 
like to submit a recent editorial printed 
in the Atlanta Journal: 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, Jan. 3, 
1968] 


SAIGON VERSUS NEWSWEEK 
The Saigon government unquestionably 
has the right to remove a reporter from 
South Vietnam, but we can think of few 
acts more likely to strengthen the belief 
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that news of the war is too heavily biased 
by official views. 

The South Vietnamese government refused 
to renew the visa of Everett Martin, Saigon 
bureau chief for Newsweek, and has told him 
to leave the country within seven days. 

Martin is not the first American reporter 
to send out communiques that were displeas- 
ing to the Saigon government, of course, but 
he may be the first to be forced out of the 
country since 1962, It may be that his of- 
fense—writing articles critical of the per- 
formance of the South Vietnamese army—is 
simply more offensive to a regime of gen- 
erals than other kinds of critical reporting 
might be. $ 

Any action of this sort interferes, of course, 
with the American public’s free access to 
the truth about Vietnam. Any kind of in- 
trusion by the Saigon government into the 
business of selecting correspondents—and 
that is what this kind of ejection amounts 
to—is a form of government editing, and as 
such it must not be passed off lightly. 

We hope there will be a clamor in Wash- 
ington about this. The number of newsmen 
in Saigon who have had the time and the 
inclination to look deep beneath the surface 
of events there is limited enough already; 
for the Saigon government to try to bully 
important American news media because of 
their effort to do their job is intolerable. 


Pollution Control Incentive 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA k 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, a national problem which be- 
comes increasingly intense with each 
passing day is that of hazardous pollu- 
tion of our Nation’s water and air. 

The Congress has begun to deal with 
the problem. Many of our States have 
begun to deal with the problem. But we 
have not yet placed our maximum ener- 
gies behind efforts which can effectively 
combat the problem. 

During the first session of the 90th 
Congress, I joined in cosponsoring legis- 
lation to establish a program of tax in- 
centives to stimulate action by business 
and industry to remove pollutants from 
the liquids and gases they discharge into 
our streams and our air. The cost of such 
an incentive program, I am convinced, 
will be recovered many times in the im- 
proved health and prolonged life of citi- 
zens protected from the hazards of 
pollution. 

Some time ago, Stewart S. Cort, presi- 
dent of Bethlehem Steel Corp., addressed 
the annual meeting of the Harrisburg, 
Pa., Chamber of Commerce. He discussed 
steps being taken by the steel industry, 
and by Bethlehem Steel in particular, to 
combat pollution. 

And he spoke, too, of the very vital need 
for industry-Government cooperation 
which prompted my sponsorship of the 
pollution control incentive bill. Because 
Mr. Cort so ably outlined the type of 
Government effort which can stimulate 
effective pollution abatement programs, I 
include his remarks in the RECORD at 
this point for the consideration of my 
colleagues: 
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ADDRESS OF Stewart 8. CORT, PRESIDENT, 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CORP, TO THE ANNUAL 
MEETING, HARRISBURG AREA CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, OCTOBER 9, 1967 


I was very much pleased to be asked to 
speak at this annual meeting and I accepted 
the invitation in a hurry. Some apprehension 
set in when I learned that such nationally- 
known wits as Bennett Cerf and Johnny Car- 
son are among my predecessors here. These 
fellows and I play in different leagues, But 
then I thought about my company’s long 
and close connection with this area and our 
mutual interest in its prosperity, These ideas 
reduced my qualms to bearable proportions 
and here I am. 

There is little need to go on at length 
about Bethlehem in the Harrisburg Area. Our 
plants at Steelton and Lebanon, our iron ore 
mines at Cornwall, and our limestone quar- 
ries at Annville are evidence of the strength 
of our attachments here. Part of that 
strength arises from the fact that our in- 
terest in most of these operations goes back 
more than half a century, Over a period like 
that, one forms close associations and puts 
down strong roots. Some of these associations 
are of a business nature; some are purely per- 
sonal; most are a combination of the two. 
They have been rewarding for us and,,I be- 
lieve, for the whole area. They can be just as 
rewarding in the future and we are doing 
our utmost to make sure that they will be. 

The history of iron and steel in the Har- 
risburg area goes back much further than 
Bethlehem’s direct participation, The Corn- 
wall ore mines and iron furnace supplied 
George Washington’s army during the Revo- 
lutionary War. The Steelton Plant was the 
first ever built in this country to make steel. 
In fact, this year marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of the first ingots poured there; and next 
year will mark the centenary of the first steel 
rails rolled in this country, also at Steelton. 
We are still pouring steel and rolling rails at 
the same old stand—although production 
methods and the quality of the product have 
changed radically over the years. We expect 
to be producing steel down the river for a 
long time to come. 

Fascinating as the history of the steel in- 
dustry is—at least to me—that is not what 
I intend to talk about tonight. An occasion 
like this tempts a speaker to deal in glitter- 
ing generalities. These keep him out of trou- 
ble and commit him only to propositions to 
which no respectable man could possibly ob- 
ject. The trouble with them is that they 
rarely impel the audience to take any action 
beyond applauding the end of the speech, I 
may as well be frank with you right at the 
beginning and tell you that my aim tonight 
is to get you to do more than that—quite 
a lot more. 

Every one of us has been hearing a great 
deal about the bad things that are happen- 
ing to our environment. The familiar words 
are air and water pollution, As citizens we 
have become concerned—and rightly so— 
with the disagreeable and dangerous sub- 
stances that are appearing in greater 
amounts in the air we breathe and in our 
rivers and lakes. As businessmen, however, 
we have also become deeply troubled by the 
growing emotionalism exhibited by some gov- 
ernment officials and private agencies—not 
to mention the communications media 
toward the problems and their remedies. 

Our profession is basically one of putting 
resources together economically to provide 
things that people want and need, Thus, we 
are particularly conscious that resources of 
all kinds—and especially money—are limited 
and that the solution to any problem always 
involves hard choices as to resource use. 
What is disturbing about some of the trends 
in the fleld of pollution abatement is that 
influential people are losing sight of this 
basic fact. I think that we businessmen can 
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do something about this and that we are the 
only ones who are likely to have full appre- 
ciation of the need to do so, 

At a recent meeting in Washington, which 
I attended, Secretary Gardner, of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
observed that. pollution abatement has be- 
come an emotional problem as far as the 
general public is concerned. If members of 
the public were the only ones being emo- 
tional, we would have a serious enough 
handicap in arriving at rational and econom- 
ical solutions. Regrettably, some public of- 
ficials who should know better are behaving 
emotionally too. One of them—an important 
associate of the Secretary—demonstrated 
this at the same meeting, with excited re- 
marks about ‘‘national disasters” and vague 
generalities about drastic solutions. His 
comments reminded me of the old Navy say- 
ing: i 

“When in trouble, when in doubt, 

Run in circles, scream and shout!” 


Screaming and shouting about pollution 
have the effect of frightening people with- 
out making air and water any cleaner. And 
emotional attacks tend to be focused on the 
most visible targets—in this case, industry 
whether or not these are the most important. 
There is no blinking the fact that industry 
emits effluents, some of which are disagree- 
able and a few of which are dangerous. Sec- 
retary Gardner’s department has estimated 
that about one-third of the man-made sub- 
stances in the air can be attributed to the 
manufacturing, public transportation and 
power-generating industries. The balance— 
two-thirds—comes from the general popula- 
tion. What seems to be recognized in far too 
few circles is that industry is doing some- 
thing about that part of the problem lying 
within its control and has been doing so for 
quite a long time. 

My own detailed knowledge of the subject 
is largely confined to the steel industry. We 
are luckier than some because, by and large, 
effluents from steel plants are less injurious 
to health and less difficult to control than 
those of some other industries and much 
less than those caused by the general popu- 
lation, Even so, we are trying to do an ef- 
fective job of pollution abatement and we 
have spent and will continue to spend large 
amounts for pollution control. During the 
15 years from 1951 to 1966, the steel in- 
dustry as a whole invested more than $500 
million for air and water pollution control 
equipment. At the beginning of 1967, $144 
million had been authorized for additional 
equipment, much of which will go into op- 
eration during the year. During the same 15 
years, Bethlehem spent $105 million. Projects 
now authorized but not completed will add 
about $45 million to that figure. 

One of these projects is the installation 
of air pollution controls on the new electric 
steelmaking furnaces at Steelton. These will 
replace the existing open hearth furnaces. As 
we mentioned in our announcement a few 
months ago, the decision to build these new 
furnaces was heavily influenced by the de- 
sire to reducé air pollution. The equipment 
required to do the job is very expensive and 
it did not make sense to install it on obso- 
lescent furnaces even though they are still 
usable. In this instance, we had the proper 
combination of economic factors. 

This is the key to successful pollution 
eontrol by industry, because control devices 
themselves do not provide any financial re- 
turn. Their construction and operation add 
to product costs but not to revenues. These 
costs must be recognized for what they are— 
social costs. Most industries, and especially 
steel, are producing for the whole economy— 
not for themselves. 

Abatement of industrial pollution is for 
the benefit of whole communities and re- 
gions—not just for those in or near a par- 
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ticular plant. Sometimes, as at Steelton, the 
economies which can be achieved by new 
production facilities are great enough to 
pay the cost of building and operating pollu- 
tion control devices. But even in these cir- 
cumstances, there is a cost and these devices 
will mean that the overall cost savings from 
the new furnaces will be less than they 
would have been without the control equip- 
ment. 

In the steel industry, the principal hurdle 
to more effective pollution control is finan- 
cial. This is true of many other industries as 
well. There are, of course, some unsolved 
technical problems and we are working hard 
on them in our own laboratories, through 
contracts with universities and in coopera- 
tion with equipment manufacturers, These 
efforts require money, but they also require 
a rational framework for attack on pollution 
problems, The government has not so far 
been successful in establishing objectives, 
priorities and realistic standards for pollu- 
tion control. All these are needed if resources 
are to be used more effectively. Agencies in- 
volved in the problem in one way or another 
have multiplied like rabbits, without much 
coordination. And many of their approaches 
and activities haye tended to be unrealistic 
and impractical. We do not yet have agree- 
ment as to attainable health standards with 
respect to the various important pollutants 
or a schedule of priorities in dealing with 
them. Health hazards have been confused 
with conditions which are disagreeable but 
not dangerous. 

We need from the appropriate levels of 
government a dispassionate, coordinated ef- 
fort to establish realistic priorities and 
standards suitable to the conditions and 
areas involved. We also need financial incen- 
tives in the form of rapid amortization of 
investments for pollution abatement and a 
special tax credit for such investments. In 
our view, incentives will accomplish the job 
much better than penalties. They will do a 
more equitable job of allocating the costs. 
They will also force people to think about 
the value society ought to place on the 
solution of particular air and water pollu- 
tion problems and how much should be 
invested at any given time in improving 
our environment, These forms of government 
action would go a long way toward reducing 
the emotionalism now prevalent in the pub- 
lic’s view of these problems. 

Rich as our economy is, we can’t have 
everything at once. Choices have to be made 
and they should be the right choices. This 
means approaching the pollution problem 
with knowledge and reason and in proper 
balance with society’s other problems. We 
want to make progress toward solving them 
all—traffic snarls, slums, inadequate educa- 
tional programs—you name them. But this 
requires coordinating our efforts and recog- 
nizing our limitations as well as our objec- 
tives. 

All of us in this room have a tremendous 
stake in helping the public as a whole and 
our public officials in particular achieve a 
balanced view of pollution abatement. Each 
of us can do something to bring this about. 
We can stress what we ourselves are doing to 
control emissions from our operations and 
what those efforts cost. We can do more to 
identify the sources of troublesome effluents 
in our own plants and to find ways to con- 
trol or eliminate them. Some of us can serve 
on public bodies which are wrestling with 
pollution problems arising from the popula- 
tion at large. And, above all, we can help 
educate our representatives in government 
in the realities of the situation. 

I am not talking about a big, splashy cam- 
paign. What is needed is a sustained, day-to- 
day effort. If we all engage in it, we can ex- 
pect to achieve a better environment at a 
cost the economy can bear. And we can look 
forward to beneficial relationships between 
industry and the community such as we have 
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enjoyed for so many years in the Harrisburg 
area. 


Miami Gets Tough 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago, the chief of police in Miami, 
Fla., announced that he was declaring 
war on crime in certain areas of his city 
since all efforts to ease the situation by 
social work and other opportunity pro- 
grams had met with no success. 

Predictably there were cries of out- 
rage and horror from some of our promi- 
nent civil libertarians and that advocate 
of the philosophy that individuals 
should be free to do whatever they damn 
please, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, threatened to ask for an injunc- 
tion against the chief to prevent imple- 
mentation of his new program. 

An editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star of January 16 outlines the 
success of Chief Headley’s new policy 
and I call particular attention to the 
quoted remarks of the Reverend Thed- 
ford Johnson, pastor of a Baptist church 
in the Negro district, as well as other 
area residents who are pleased and re- 
lieved at the improvement of conditions 
in their community. 

I am sure the Miami story is being 
closely watched by other communities 
all over the country. 

The editorial appears at this point in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Miami GETS TOUGH 

Miami’s police chief, Walter Headley, has 
had considerable early success with his “get- 
tough” policy toward hoodlums in Negro 
districts of the city. 

Three weeks ago he started using dogs and 
arming police with shotguns in tħe high- 
crime area. Since then crimes of violence 
have fallen off from 60 to 65 percent. Head- 
ley does not claim that his “war on crime” 
has been won, He says he doesn’t know 
whether the criminals have left the area or 
have merely gone underground. A spokes- 
man for Miami’s Urban League leans toward 
the latter view. He thinks that the hood 
lums, knowing that they are being watched, 
have decided to “cool it” for a while. 

Others are more hopeful. The Rev. Thed- 
ford Johnson, pastor of a Baptist church in 
the Negro district, is fed up with civil rights 
leaders who “condone the hoodlums.” He 
thinks the use of “machine guns and lions” 
would be justified if that’s what it takes “to 
wipe out crime” in our streets. The minister’s 
view may be influenced by the fact that he 
also owns a store which has been robbed 25 
times in two years, and because he has been 
constantly harassed since he volunteered to 
identify three young hoodlums he saw loot- 
ing the store. 

Other area residents say that hardly any- 
one will identify the criminals, not even the 
victims. According to one woman shopkeeper, 
“the people are more afraid of the hoodlums 
than they are of police brutality. They're 
afraid to talk because the hoodlum is bonded 
out so fast he gets back to the district before 
the policeman does. They're afraid he’ll kill 
them.” She thinks the clean-up should start 
in the courts. “If the people here thought a 
criminal might be convicted,” she says, “they 
would talk.” 

Chief Headley, meanwhile, intends to stick 
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with his program. The American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, he says, means “to get an in- 
junction against me for enforcing the law.” 
But he isn’t worried. He says that in three 
weeks he has had “4,500 letters and telegrams 
indorsing my policy and only 22 dissenters.” 

Some support for this comes from the 
Associated Press, which reports that for the 
first time in two years “many Negro citizens 
are not afraid to walk the streets after dark. 
Attendance at evening church services, which 
had sunk to the vanishing point, has soared 
to record levels.” 


Senator Byrd Protects Congressional 
Powers 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, columnist 
Walter Trohan, chief of the Chicago 
Tribune’s Washington bureau, recently 
devoted an entire column in that metro- 
politan daily to the efforts of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia, 
Harry F. BYRD, JR., to protect the con- 
stitutional responsibility of the Congress. 

Specifically, Senator Brno offered an 
amendment that struck out from a bill 
designed to strengthen and improve pro- 
grams of assistance for elementary and 
secondary schools a provision that would 
have given the executive branch power 
now held by the Congress. 

I would like to call especial attention 
to Mr. Trohan’s comment to the effect 
that “probably no one would have been 
happier over Byrp’s victory than his late 
father, Senator Harry Flood Byrd, of 
Virginia, the great champion of econ- 
omy in government and observance of 
the constitutional processes.” 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Trohan’s column at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Singlehandedly Sen. Harry F. Byrd Jr. (D., 
Va.) checked mounting executive power over 
control of the purse strings, which has been 
traditionally the property of Congress. 

Over four days last week the senator spoke 
six times in pleading with his fellow sena- 
tors to hold the growth of executive power. In 
the end he was successful. 

The questioning of executive power came 
in consideration of a bill designed to 
strengthen and improve programs of as- 
sistance for elementary and secondary 
schools by extending authority for allocation 
of funds to be used for education of Indian 
children and children in overseas dependent 
schools of the department of defense. The 
bill also provided for amending the national 
teacher corps program by providing pro- 
grams of education for the handicapped and 
improving authority for assistance in 
schools in federally impacted areas and areas 
suffering from a major disaster. 

As reported out unanimously by a Senate 
education subcommittee, the bill said that 
if no appropriation were voted by Congress 
by May 15, two weeks before the beginning 
of any fiscal year, the commissioner of edu- 
cation would have the right to spend for the 
government the amount of money voted by 
Congress in the appropriation of the preced- 
ing year. 

SURRENDER OF RESPONSIBILITY 

Byrd argued that by this provision Con- 

gress would surrender its constitutional re- 
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sponsibility. The constitution provides that 
the only funds a department may expend are 
those funds which have been appropriated 
by Congress. 

“There are certain fundamentals about 
which I feel very strongly,” Byrd told the 
Senate in offering an amendment to the 
bill. “One is that there has been created an 
imbalance of power between the legislative 
and the executive branch. Either the Presi- 
dent has assumed too much power, or Con- 
gress has voluntarily given him too much 
power. 

“In any case, I think the imbalance should 
be corrected. I think Congress should seek 
to take back power that has been given un- 
necessarily to the chief executive; and most 
certainly we should not take another step 
which would continue and augment that im- 
balance. 

“I cannot conceive of Congress saying, ‘All 
right, Mr. President, you take charge of the 
purse strings. We do not want to be bothered 
with them.“ And I cannot conceive of the 
Senate saying that.” 3 


STARTED UNDER NEW DEAL 


Congress began giving away control of 
the purse strings more than 30 years ago 
under the New Deal. Congress voted billions 
for relief and public works, and its members 
found they had to go hát in hand to the 
White House to beg Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to give them projects in their states and dis- 
tricts. 

“Congress must stop delegating, giving 
away, and surrendering power to the exec- 
utive branch of the government,” Byrd said. 
“If we must continue to do that, I begin to 
wonder why any of us would want to con- 
tinue to serve in a body which has so little 
regard for its own responsibilities, its own 
rights, and its own prerogeratives that it 
constantly seeks to give them away to some- 
body else.” 

Byrd's amendment struck out the provi- 
sion giving the executive branch congres- 
sional authorization. Probably no one would 
have been happier over Byrd’s victory than 
his late father, Sen. Harry Flood Byrd (D., 
Va.), the great champion of economy in 
government and observance of the constitu- 
tional processes. The younger Byrd lit a can- 
die to his father in waging his successful 
battle to amend the education bill.” 


Private Initiative: The Key to the 
Solution of Community Problems 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to a 
recent achievement by the citizens of 
Beatrice, Nebr. Beatrice is the home of 
the John J. Pershing College, which 
opened just a year ago. The college was 
privately sponsored and the money 
raised locally without government help. 

It has long been my contention that 
problems can be best solved through lo- 
cal initiative. The campus, which had 
been a milo field, was completely treeless. 
A group of interested Beatrice citizens 
felt that the grounds should be beautified 
and landscaped. A committee was formed 
for that purpose and was named the 
“Tree the Campus Committee.” Trees 
were sold to individual donors by specie 
and location on campus, and the donor’s 
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name, or the name of the person honored, 
was placed on the tree with a permanent 
tag. 

In less than a month 261 trees of 22 
different varieties and ranging in price 
from $15 to $150 were sold and planted. 
This beautification project was done 
privately, by private funds, without help 
from any Federal, State, or city govern- 
ment. This project is a perfect example 
of the American way of community self- 
help through free enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, in this time of fiscal 
crisis for the Federal Government, I am 
sure most of my colleagues agree that 
the citizens of Beatrice, Nebr., have dem- 
onstrated the proper and prudent way 
of solving local needs. 


President Johnson’s Program: Best 
Answer to Urban Unrest 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, President Johnson’s job mes- 
sage for 1968 offers hope and opportunity 
for hundreds of thousands who have 
known only hostility and anger. 

In the last fiscal year alone, our man- 
power development programs have 
helped more than 1 million Americans 
toward a more rewarding, productive life. 
But President Johnson has recognized 
that more must be done to help the hard- 
core unemployed never reached before. 

They will no longer be our invisible 
poor—unseen and uncared about. They 
will be found, they will be reached, and— 
for the first time—they will be given 
gainful employment and self-respect. 

Through a National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen, appointed by the President, a 
dynamic enterprise between business and 
government will be forged to find work 
in private industry for 500,000 of our 
most hopeless citizens living in our major 
cities. Industries employing these for- 
gotten Americans will be assisted by the 
Government for the additional cost of 
health treatment and job training needed 
to make up for years of deprivation. 

The investment needed is $2.1 billion— 
a 25-percent increase over our fiscal 1968 
manpower program, But this is an in- 
vestment which we can ill afford to re- 
ject. With it, 100,000 can be employed by 
June of next year and all 500,000 by June 
of 1971. 

The best answer to our urban unrest is 
jobs. The best hope for those whose lives 
have lost their purpose is jobs. 

President Johnson’s job opportunity in 
business program is in the best tradition 
of enlightened capitalism. The private 
enterprise which built this Nation must 
now act—with the Government’s assist- 
ance—to rebuild it. I have confidence 
that it can—and that it will. 

Iurge the prompt attention and speedy 
approval of the President’s job program. 
We in America cannot rest until all who 
want jobs are given the right to secure 
them. 


January 23, 1968 
New Cities To Combat Urban Blight 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the advent of 
a new year is an auspicious time to re- 
vitalize our efforts to find new solutions 
to the problems plaguing both our cities 
and rural areas. One new solution, advo- 
cated by Vice President HUMPHREY, 
would be a coordinated attack on both 
urban and rural decay by building new 
cities in undeveloped areas. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer has pub- 
lished a most interesting editorial on this 
subject which shares the Vice President's 
enthusiasm for this new solution. Al- 
though there are complexities involved 
in this approach, it is both an exciting 
and worthwhile endeavor. 

I believe that my colleagues will find 
this editorial most informative and in- 
clude it in the RECORD: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Dec. 26, 1967 


New Cirres To COMBAT URBAN BLIGHT 


Vice President Hubert Humphrey’s idea 
that the United States should fight urban 
blight and rural decay at one and the same 
time by building new cities in undeveloped 
areas adds a strong voice to the large num 
ber of planners and architects who have har: 
similar suggestions. 

The Vice President's proposal is for a Fed- 
eral new cities act which in his opinion might 
“do for America what the Homestead Act of 
the 19th century did—move people out to the 
rich areas of this Nation that are still wait- 
ing to be developed.” There is much to be 
said in favor of the plan—and also of the pit- 
falls which might be in store for those try- 
ing to carry it out. 

One important thing to be remembered is 
that building a new city on land now serving 
Perhaps to grow food for a hungry world 
would take productive acreage out of use, 
without restoring the productivity of urban 
acres covered by tumbledown, obsolete bulld- 
ings, concrete and other blighting encum- 
brances. 

The plan envisions communities created by 
planners capable of foreseeing and avoiding 
all the ills that result from unrestricted, hap- 
hazard urban growth and decay, but does not 
offer a constructive suggestion of what is to 
be done about the existing blighted regions. 

Are they to be abandoned? Are they to be- 
come the desert wildernesses of the 21st cen- 
tury, visited possibly by future generations as 
today’s travelers tour the ruins of ancient 
civilizations abroad? Naturally, we would 
hope not, 

If this sounds as if we take a cynical view 
of Vice President Humphrey’s campaign, not 
so. We share the Vice President’s enthusiasm, 
but only if all the complexities involved are 
fully considered. Past attempts at creating 
bright, new model communities should be 
thoroughly studied. 

Brazil has built a model city to serve as the 
nation's capital, only to find that seemingly 
logical plans have in many surprising ways 
somehow gone astray. Temporary construc- 
tion camp quarters on the outskirts, instead 
of being demolished as intended, have per- 
sisted to become new slums in the new city. 

While the experiment is a gain for Brazil 
the new capital serves better to provide ex- 
amples of mistakes city planners should avoid 
than of principles to follow. 

City planning has a long way to go before 
it will be the exact science that it ought to be. 
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January 23, 1968 
Wonderful Spirit 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
offer a letter to the editor of the Ocala 
Star Banner, Ocala, Fla., from Chaplain 
Elden H. Luffman, U.S. Navy. 

I think this letter suggests some 
thoughtful comments which I commend 
to my colleagues 

The above-mentioned letter follows: 


From the Ocala (Fla.) Star Banner, 
Jan. 7, 1968) 


WONDERFUL SPIRIT 


EDITOR, STAR-BANNER. 

DEAR PEOPLE OF OCALA-MARION COUNTY: My 
heart continues to swell with pride and 
gratitude as I think of the wonderful spirit 
of patriotism, generosity, and thoughtfulness 
so vividly demonstrated by you great people 
toward your men in Vietnam. Your patriotic 
gestures certainly go a long way in counter- 
acting the subversive, protesting, anti-war 
elements, If only these protest groups could 
realize how much “ammunition” they are 
giving the enemy, how they are prolonging 
the war, how they are causing more of our 
fine young men to be killed and wounded. 
They are playing directly into the commu- 
nists’ hands. 

Your most generous package of gifts ar- 
rived on Christmas Eve—perfect timing. 
Since there was so much more than I could 
possibly use, I have been proud to share these 
goodies with the patients and staff of our 
hospital, telling them, “These are from my 
Hometown.” Last night, Christmas night, we 
received several casualties. One of these was 
a “Georgia boy”, and I was able to cheer him 
up by telling him of the box of “Grits” I re- 
ceived in the package. I have promised to 
have our Mess Sergeant prepare him a big 
dish of them. When I told him they were 
from Ocala, he said that he has relatives in 
Orlando and has been through Ocala many 
times. It is always good to get something 
from home, and knowing that we have the 
support back home means a lot. 

I wish to express my personal thanks to 
each person and organization who contrib- 
uted of their time, money, and goods to 
“Project Vietnam”. My parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leland Luffman, have kept me well posted 
with newspaper clippings of your tireless ef- 
forts in getting this project underway and to 
its most successful conclusion, Although I 
doubt if this project will ever really be con- 
cluded, because the remembrance of these 
efforts will live on in our hearts and minds 
for years to come. 

We have had a wonderful Christmas over 
here, largely because of the true Christmas 
spirit being shown to us by Marion Countians 
and thousands of other patriotic people in 
our great United States. Being a hospital 
chaplain I have had hundreds of letters and 
cards sent to me from various church, school, 
and scout organizations for distribution. See- 
ing the light of gratitude shining in these 
wounded men’s eyes, hearing their chuckles 
as they read the uninhibited, sincere greet- 
ings from these children has really made my 
Christmas for me. 

We have had a Holy Christmas here, be- 
cause we have not had the many distractions 
that so often camouflage the true meaning 
of Christmas Stateside. The constant dan- 
ger from the war has not distracted us, but 
it has given us a greater understanding of 
the need of a Savior and a Prince of Peace. 
Our celebration of Christmas truly centered 
around Christmas Eve and Christmas Day 
services in our beautiful little chapel, ap- 
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propriately named, The Chapel of Hope. The 
Protestants sponsored a caroling group of 
about 35 carolers which was most eagerly re- 
ceived by patients and staff of all faiths. The 
spirit of worship, peace and goodwill toward 
men was visibly demonstrated at the Mid- 
night Mass as the overflow crowd was aug- 
mented by Protestants. Christmas Day serv- 
ices were followed by a meal that would com- 
pare to the best Stateside feast. During this 
meal our American Red Cross Field Repre- 
sentative appeared in full Santa Claus regalia 
and distributed gift bags from Red Cross 
chapters all over the U.S. 

This Christmas has truly reminded us that 
we are fighting for “Peace on earth and good- 
will toward all men”, and with the assurance 
of your continued backing, and the anticipa- 
tion of spending next Christmas at home 
with loved ones, we can exclaim: “This is 
worth fighting for.” 

Thank you again for your backing so vivid- 
ly demonstrated through your gifts. Continue 
in prayer with me that the peace may soon 
be won, that these sorely oppressed Vietnam- 
ese people will be liberated, and that all of 
our servicemen can return to the land that 
we love. 

ELDEN H. LurrMan, 
Chaplain, U.S. Navy. 

P.S.—I am a Navy Chaplain assigned to the 
Marines. Our hospital is a Marine Hospital 
only a few minutes by “chopper” from the 
battle zones. Our normal staff of Navy and 
Marine Corps personnel is presently aug- 
mented by Army doctors, corpsmen, and 
nurses (male). Our highly professional staff, 
including the two chaplains (Protestant and 
Catholic), makes a very efficient healing 
team. We are giving the sick and wounded 
the best of care. I see modern miracles per- 
formed every day. 


Original Works of Art 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to direct the attention of Congress to 
the great rise in popularity among our 
citizens of acquiring original works of 
art. No longer can we say that it requires 
great wealth to purchase art. In fact, the 
appreciation and interest in painting has 
certainly become a major factor in the 
cultural life of millions of Americans. 

Americans have been Visiting art mu- 
seums by the millions. 

And as the appreciation increases, so 
do the purchases of art. 

One of America’s outstanding artists 
is Mrs. Annette Bartle, whose paintings 
have been shown and acquired by scores 
of museums, financial institutions, busi- 
ness firms, and universities across the 
Nation. 

Executives, as well as homeowners, are 
fast becoming valued patrons of art. 

Mrs. Bartle points out that the demand 
for abstract art is high. This type of 
painting offers the individual a com- 
plete getaway from realities. It allows for 
the fantasy of the onlooker and inspires 
him to new thoughts and new approaches 
to his business or personal problems. 

Mrs. Bartle relates that a businessman 
once told her that when he has to 
make a decision, he looks at an abstract 
painting so as to clear his thoughts. He 
can look at it—and although he has 
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looked at it before, he can see something 
new in it. 

This is a thought process comparable 
to the one necessary in solving a business 
problem—one requiring the executive to 
look at the problem from a new point of 
view and perceiving something not no- 
ticed before. 

Mrs. Bartle’s abstract paintings now 
hang in literally hundreds of offices. One 
of her m oned for the 
New York World’s Fair—now is dis- 
played by Royal National Bank of New 
York, at its main office at Avenue of the 
Americas and West 48th Street. 

Mrs. Bartle has studied at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris and the Art Stu- 
dents League in New York. Her work has 
been exhibited at the Detroit Art Insti- 
tute; Cincinnati Art Museum; Pennsyl- 
vania Academy; Museum of Modern Art 
Lending Service; the Department of 
State Art in the Embassies program; 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, among 
many others. She has had four one-man 
shows at New York’s Midtown Galleries. 

One of New York’s leading newspapers 
commented in part, “Concern for light 
and color—lyrical in feeling, with such 
movement, makes for an impressionistic 
view of her work—so lighthearted and 
graceful altogether.” 

The Chicago Tribune described her as 
“high on your list of artists to whom this 
generation can point with pride.” 

Many leading realtors and architects 
have paid tribute to her efforts. Assem- 
blyman Alfred A. Lama, the only archi- 
tect in the State legislature and co- 
author of the Mitchell-Lama housing 
legislation, said: 

Mrs. Bartle is pioneering to make art an 
integral part of the concern, development 
and planning of new office buildings, housing 
and industrial plants. Her efforts are f 
attention on the need and desirability of art 
in these construction programs. 


Robert Feldman, director of Mark 
Rafalsky & Co. Inc., agreed, and pre- 
dicted that more and more owners would 
purchase art as an investment as well as 
for enjoyment. 

William Goldfine, president and board 
chairman of Royal National Bank of New 
York, said that Mrs. Bartle’s art is excit- 
ing and significant. He noted that the 
display at Royal is “generating very sub- 
stantial public interest.” 


Resolution 3—Improved Standards of 
Government Buildings 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Iowa Federation of Labor at its conven- 
tion early last fall adopted several reso- 
lutions regarding Federal employees and 
buildings. Since I feel their proposals 
should be considered, I want to call them 
to the attention of my colleagues. The 
resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION 3—IMPROVED STANDARDS OF Gov- 
ERNMENT BUILDINGS 

Whereas: It has long been the goal of fed- 

eral employees to see that government build- 
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ings conform to state, county, and local 
health, sanitary, and safety regulations; and 

Whereas: Their primary concern is to get 
improved lighting, heating, cooling, sanita- 
tion, safety and, proper noise control meas- 
ures which, once installed, would remain. 

Therefore, be it resolved: That the Iowa 
Federation of Labor urge their national of- 
ficers to aid in this action through the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
and that, hereby, the Officers of the Iowa 
Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO are instructed 
to work diligently for the same standards of 
health, sanitary and safety regulations in all 
buildings of the State of Iowa and all politi- 
cal subdivisions, boards and commissions. 

Submitted by: Iowa Federation of Postal 
Clerks, AFL-CIO, 


RESOLUTION 4—SUPPORT OF LEGISLATION To 
AMEND PUBLIC Law 68 


Whereas: The provision of Public Law 68, 
as interpreted by Postal Officials, presently 
requires. Postal employees to accumulate 
thirty days of service in a position of higher 
level before they can start receiving the 
higher level salary. 

Therefore, be it resolved: That the Iowa 
Federation of Labor favors legislation amend- 
ing Public Law 68 to clearly mandate the 
payment of salaries commensurate with the 
higher level positions in which any employee 
is called upon to serve and that receipt of 
the higher salaries shall begin from the first 
hour and day of such service, 

Submitted by: Iowa Federation of Postal 
Clerks, AFL-CIO. 


RESOLUTION 5—COMPENSATION FOR STUDY 


Whereas: Postal Clerks must spend count- 
less hours studying schemes on their own 
time; and 

Whereas: This time spent is necessary to 
enable clerks to keep their jobs; and 

Whereas: Other government employees are 
compensated for travel, uniforms, etc. 

Therefore, be it resolved: That the Iowa 
Federation of Labor direct its national of- 
ficers to aid in seeking legislation to either 
compensate postal clerks for their “off-the- 
clock” study time or to provide “on-the- 
clock” study time. 

Submitted by: Iowa Federation of Postal 
Clerks, AFL-CIO. 


RESOLUTION 6—THE HATCH Act 


Whereas: The Hatch Act deprives Federal 
Employees of their constitutional rights by 
prohibiting them from actively campaigning 
for those political candidates whom they feel 
would best represent them; and 

Whereas: The Hatch Act has been mis- 
represented and misconstrued as to intent, 

Therefore, be it resolyed: That the Iowa 
Federation of Labor urge its national officers 
to help secure changes in the Hatch Act to 
allow these employees their right of active 
participation in local, state and national 
elections. 

Submitted by: Iowa Federation of Postal 
Clerks, AFL-CIO: 


RESOLUTION 7—.UNION RECOGNITION BY LAW 
IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
Whereas: Implementation and interpreta- 
tion of Local and National Agreements, ar- 
rived at through negotiations between the 
Post Office Department and Postal Employee 
tions, have been marred by uni- 
lateral and arbitrary invalidations and inter- 
pretations on the part of the Post Office De- 
partment to the detriment of career postal 
employees, and 
‘Whereas: Executive Order 10988 establish- 
ing Labor-Management. relations in the Fed- 
eral Service can be withdrawn at the pleasure 
of the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 
‘Therefore, be it resolved: That the Iowa 
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Federation of Labor and each of its member 
unions put their full resources behind efforts 
to secure legislation requiring union recogni- 
tion by law in the Federal Government. 

Be it further resolved; That the Iowa Fed- 
eration of Labor enlists the aid of each State 
Federation and their national officers to 
secure this legislation forthwith. 

Submitted by: Iowa Federation of Postal 
Clerks, AFL-CIO. 


RESOLUTION 14—POSTAL ASSISTANTS AND/OR 
TEMPORARIES 


Whereas: Postal employees have chosen the 
postal service as their lifetime career to earn 
a living and support their families; and 

Whereas: Postal assistants and temporaries 
are not scheme-qualified—nor will they ever 
be; nor do they have the postal service at 
heart, nor do they intend to make the poesal 
service their career; and 

Whereas: The employment. of temporary 
and part-time help is to the detriment of 
career employees and a form of “scab labor”. 

Therefore, be it resolved: That the Iowa 
Federation of Labor in Convention in Des 
Moines, Iowa, August 30-September 1, 1967, 
go on record as vigorously supporting the 
United Federation of Postal Clerks in their 
efforts to condemn the practice of hiring 
non-civil service part-time workers and sup- 
port them in their endeayor to eliminate 
part-time employees in the Postal Service. 

Submitted by: Local 44, United Federa- 
tion of Postal Clerks, AFL-CIO. 


RESOLUTION 15—TuHE RIGHT To STRIKE 

Whereas: Postal Employees, because of 
Federal laws and U.S. Code, are denied the 
“right to strike”; and 

Whereas: Postal employees. must depend 
upon the Congress for enactment of laws 
setting salaries and fringe benefits; and 

Whereas: Congress has failed to keep postal 
employees on a comparable wage even 
though “comparability” was promised 
employees by a law passed in 1962; and 

Whereas: The right to strike is not denied 
to other Organized Labor and is only used 
as a last resort when negotiations have failed 
and communications are at a standstill. 

Therefore, be it resolved: That the Iowa 
Federation of Labor in convention in Des 
Moines, Iowa, August 8 1. 1967, 
go on record as su this proposal and 
submitting it to the National AFL-CIO Con- 
vention requesting that the AFL-CIO seek 
legislation allowing Postal Employees the 
“Right to Strike”. 

Submitted by Local 44, United Federation 
of Postal Clerks, AFL-CIO. 


RESOLUTION 16—ELECTION AND APPOINTMENTS 
TO POSITIONS IN LABOR’ any AFFILIATED 
LABOR POSITIONS 


Whereas: Union members of the AFL-CIO 
in private industry, who are elected or se- 
lected to be full time representatives for 
Labor in affillated organizations such as State 
Federations of Labor, Central Labor Councils 
and United Community Services Labor Staffs, 
retain their full seniority upon reporting for 
work to their former employer. 

Therefore, be it resolved: That any Postal 
Clerk who is a member of the United Federa- 
tion of Postal Clerks, AFL-CIO, who accepts 
such a position, will be granted the same 
rights and privileges of job seniority and job 
security. 


Be it further resolved: That the Towa Fed- 


eration of Labor in Convention at Des 
Moines, Iowa, August 80-September 1, 1967 
go on record as this proposal and 


submitting it to the National AFL-Conven- 
tion; directing our Executive Board to seek 
necessary action either through legislation or 
negotiations with the Post Office Department, 
with the State of Iowa or all political sub- 
divisions thereof. 
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Be it further resolved: That any employee, 
be he in private employment, an employee of 
the State of Iowa or a political subdivision 
thereof, be granted the same privilege of job 
seniority and job security. 

Submitted by: Local 44, United Federation 
of Postal Clerks, AFL-CIO. 


Report to the People of the Michigan 
Ninth District 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include my report to the 
people of the Ninth Michigan District on 
my views of the progress made during 
the first session of the 90th Congress and 
the major problems of the second ses- 
sion, as follows: 


YEAR-END Report: NINTH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 


(By Congressman Guy VANDER JAGT) 
IT WAS A “DO SOMETHING” YEAR: NO WOODEN 
SOLDIERS IN CONGRESS—THEN OR NOW 


Despite President Johnson’s criticism of 
Republican “wooden soldiers”, the Nation 
had a “do something” Congress in the first 
session of troubled 1967. 

I believe that by and large we responded 
to the mood of the country and fulfilled 
the high responsibility demanded of us by 
the people who elect us to office, 

Let me share with you some of the ac- 
tions I believe were among the more sig- 
nificant ones. 

In the aftermath of sound and fury caused 
by the conduct of Adam Clayton Powell, the 
House took a strong and positive step toward 
adopting a new code of ethics. 

With a vigorous push by 47 new House 
Republicans, we directed the establishment 
of a special ethics committee. Its job is to 
draft rigid rules of conduct, which will give 
Congressmen a straight-forward set of guide- 
lines, 

It took some doing, but Congress did slash 
spending. We trimmed $5.8 billion from the 
President’s requested budget. On top of that 
we directed other economy moves that re- 
quired the President to make savings totaling 
$3.2 billion. 

The complicated Social Security program 
was improved and strengthened. More work 
needs to be done. 

Congress gave senior citizens increased 
benefits to meet the cost of living 

The new law also is intended to help more 
of the poor help themselyes. 

We need even more tightening of the law 
to break the federal give-away cycle. 

I am pleased that the House made an 
effort to do something about vicious, spread- 
ing crime. It is unfortunate that the Senate 
failed to act on the House program in 1967, 
Hopefully, Congress will do something con- 
structive this year to reduce the national 
crime rate. 

s * La 

Congress, with Republicans. leading the 
way, tried to: head off inflation, hold down 
massive Federal spending, and push for the 
transfer of more governmental authority, re- 
sponsibility and control from Washington 
to the States. 

In broad terms, this Congress has grad- 
ually changed direction toward better serv- 
ing the people. 
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VIETNAM, CIVIL UNREST, MONEY, 
TOP 1968 PROBLEMS 

The Vietnam war, civil unrest and the 
state of the Nation’s finances top the list of 
problems facing Congress this year. 

We are aware of the way the costly, con- 
troversial and bitter war is touching our 
lives, directly or indirectly. Somehow, some 
way, we must achieve a meaningful truce 
and a lasting peace. 

The serious crisis in human relations 
spawned in more than 100 tragic riots last 
year demands strict attention by Congress. 
Not only must this war in the streets be 
prevented, but the causes must be dealt with. 

The federal spending spree, although 
partly checked during the first session, must 
be further curtailed. I believe the national 
government must start cutting corners 
wherever possible. 

I see the mood of Congress this year re- 
fiecting the growing feeling of general dis- 
content with the way things are going at 
home and abroad. 


1, The war in ‘yg continues as the area of major concern. Where do 


you stand A fu 
(a) Do you believe that the United States has an obligation to pre- 
i t erdeveloped 
nations of the world 


vent the Communist murder“ of the u 


military victory in the wa 


should know about the Vietnam war? 


taxes will be debated by Congress this session. lo you feel adout 
this issue? and private indust 
(a) Do you favor a tax increase at this fime to combat the infla- 9. Are you in favor of fimiting, 


AE wr nano A A 
(b) If no, would you favor a tax increase if it was preceded by a 
cut in Federal spending f z P 
(c) Do you think that we can create a healthy economy by cutting 
‘ederal spending and maintaining present tax levels? 
do you believe that a 


(d) If a tax increase were to be en 


Cd) Do you believe that we must make more definite efforts for zm 
(e) Do you think that het pursuit“ of Communist forces into the 
supposedly neutral nations such as Cambodia will over- 
extend the U.S. commitment in Southeast Asia?... 
(3) 1 feel that the administration is telling the people all 


(g) If a situation like that in Vietnam were to arise in another 

Asian country, would you favor any American action against 

Communist terrorism ....-.----- -5> 2-2- -rnn 

2. The President’s request for a 10-percent — H oppna to income 
ow 
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Congress must, I believe, work harder and 
more efficiently than ever before to meet the 
challenges: of 1968, which are among the 
most serious in our Nation’s history. 


DEAR CONSTITUENT: As we begin a New 
Year, I am sure we all hope and pray for the 
best while acknowledging the serious prob- 
lems facing our Nation. I know that each of 
us, in our own way, will do everything possi- 
ble to make this a better year in our lives. 

We know that domestic and foreign prob- 
lems are causing great concern, but they do 
not justify long faces. With confidence and 
a sense of humor we have overcome adversity 
in the past, We can, and we will, do it again 
in the best tradition of America. 

Our difficulties at home and abroad will 
not be solved by wringing our hands or com- 
plaining from the sidelines. We know the 
problems won't just dry up and blow away. 

Together—with faith, courage and strength 
of purpose—we will make 1968 a better year 
than the one just ended, I pledge with a deep 


Yes No 


dolla 
reserve which back: 


spending ceiling should be placed on the executive branch 


available to back foreign claims against the dollar? 
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sense of responsibility to do my part as your 
representative in the Congress. 
Sincerely, 
Guy VANDER JAGT, 
Member of Congress. 


Issues Facing Congress in 1968 


HON. EDWIN D. ESHLEMAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. ESHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sending 8,200 questionnaires to people 
living in my Pennsylvania’s 16th Dis- 
trict, which I am privileged to represent, 
21 the questions being asked are as 
ollows: 


ed?... 
5 some kind of financial pony, the 


. do! 
10. Do you believe that Congress should do aviy with the required gold 


ereby making the gold 


Malnutrition and National Development 


HON. DONALD E. LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to offer for consideration to 
this body a discourse on malnutrition 
written for the Foreign Affairs Quarterly 
Review by Mr. Alan D. Berg. 

Since many countries with the general 
exception of the Western World are fac- 
ing the problems of starvation, while on 
the other hand we of the Western World 
exemplify the opposite, I believe that a 
great deal of a nation’s potential for de- 
velopment depends upon its food supply 
and management of available foods. This 
article, entitled “Malnutrition and Na- 
tional Development,” succinctly and spe- 
cifically develops a framework of the 
necessary resources from which a nation 
must draw to offer the most for its peo- 
ple: Mr. Berg brings into focus the gen- 
eral problem and some specific solutions, 
and I feel that many people would bene- 
fit from having read this fine article, 
which follows: 


MALNUTRITION AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(By Alan D. Berg) 

New evidence suggesting a relationship be- 
tween malnutrition and mental retardation 
should be cause for major policy concern in 
a number of world capitals. The recognition 
that malnourished children may emerge from 
childhood lacking the ability to reach their 
full genetic intellectual potential introduces 
a new and perhaps frightening note in the- 
ories of national development. 

The implications are ominous. For many 
years we have assumed that, given educa- 
tional opportunities and environmental ad- 
vantages, each normally born infant has 
every prospect of growing up to be bright 
and productive. It is now suggested that 
malnourished children may be basically dull. 
The significance of this can be appreciated 
when we recognize that as many as two- 
thirds of the children of most developing 
countries are now suffering from some de- 
gree of malnutrition. 

The relationship of malnutrition to mental 
growth dramatizes the issue. However, the 
insidious drain of malnutrition on national 
development takes other significant forms. 
Half the deaths in the developing countries 
occur among children under six years of age. 
In certain African countries, Libya for ex- 
ample, a mother must have flve children to 
assure that one reaches the age of fifteen. In 
Northeast Brazil, 48 percent. do not survive 
the first year of life; by the age of four, 63 
percent have succumbed. In parts of South- 
east Asia, 40 percent of the children die of 


disease in their first four years, This is a 
proportion of deaths not reached in the 
United States until the age of sixty. 

The vast majority of these child deaths 
are attributed to infectious diseases, Yet most 
of these diseases are relatively minor child- 
hood ailments. The cause of the death, we 
now know, is not the infection itself, but 
usually the malnourished condition of the 
child when he contracted it. In other words, 
malnutrition debilitates the body to such a 
degree that it is incapable of resisting what 
would otherwise be a passing infection. In a 
country like Ecuador, child death due to 
measles is more than 300 times greater (per 
thousand of population) than in North 
America. Whooping cough is still a major 
killer in much of the world. Similarly, such 
childhood diseases as chicken pox are often 
fatal because of the child’s malnourished 
condition, 

For a sizable portion of the survivors, mal- 
nutrition permanently retards physical 
growth. In many countries the average 
twelve-year old has the physical stature of 
an eight-year old in Europe and North Amer- 
ica. Indian nutritionist Dr. C. Gopalan re- 
ports that 80 percent of preschool-aged chil- 
dren in the rural areas of his country suffer 
from malnutritional dwarfism. The effect of 
this on productivity and the limits it places 
on the individual’s potential contribution to 
his society are obvious. 

An increasing body of evidence now sug- 
gests & similar relationship between malnu- 
trition in the early years and mental re- 
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tardation. During the months of breast feed- 
ing, children from the poorest areas grow at 
a rate comparable to the best nourished 
children elsewhere. Usually after six months 
of age, however, when breast milk is no 
longer a sufficient source of protein, growth 
is progressively retarded. 

The result is an important and irretriev- 
able loss of learning time during the most 
critical years of intellectual development. 
Further, some prominent nutritionists now 
suggest the damage may be irreparable (as 
is acknowledged in the case of physical re- 
tardation), even in the unlikely prospect that 
today’s malnourished child eventually has 
access to proper nutrients. Dr. Jaoquin Cra- 
vioto of Mexico, a pioneer and leading re- 
searcher in the field, says “sufficient evidence 
is already available to show that chances of 
permanent damage are high.” 

What does this mean to national develop- 
ment? How much more productive is a prop- 
erly nourished man? How much more will 
a man with full mental and physical capac- 
ities contribute to his society? Conversely, 
what are the costs to the society of malnu- 
trition in the form of medical treatment, 
welfare-type relief and waste through death 
of those who have a limited number of pro- 
ductive years? What would be the cost/ 
benefit ratio of a $10 million investment in 
food enrichment, for example, as compared 
to other forms of development expenditure, 
e.g. spending the $10 million for fertilizer 
or dams or roads or schools? What, in fact, 
is the relationship of malnutrition to de- 
velopment—or, more specifically, what are 
the economics of malnutrition? 

Unfortunately, little research has been 
directed to these questions. The scattering 
of peripheral studies, however, leads to cer- 
tain inferences worth noting: 

1. Limited life expectancy brought about 
by malnutrition limits the number of pro- 
ductive years. Recent calculations by Dr. 
Eugene Campbell show that the typical 
worker of Southeast Brazil will—because of 
improved health and resulting increased 
average life expectancy—produce nearly five 
times as much during his lifetime as the 
average person born in nutritionally de- 
ficient Northeast Brazil. Where malnutrition 
reduces life expectancy, the cost to society 
for education and other supporting expenses 
through the pre-productive years becomes 
proportionately more costly per year of pro- 
ductive output. 

2. Malnutrition decreases a worker's pro- 
ductivity. The body, weak from lack of 
proper nutrients, protects itself by avoiding 
the expenditure of energy. This results in 
apathy, lethargy and lack of initiative— 
characteristics commonly found in poorly 
fed groups in protein-deficient countries. In 
the past, this apparent sluggishness was fre- 
quently attributed to laziness, indolence or 
other so-called “ethnic traits.” The Food 
and Agriculture Organization now reports 
that those countries with the lowest per 
capita daily protein (and caloric) consump- 
tion are also those with lowest productivity. 
An interesting demonstration of the rela- 
tionship was noted during the construction 
of the Pan American Highway. The disap- 
pointing output of local laborers was quickly 
remedied with the introduction of three 
well-balanced daily meals. Within a few 
months, workers averaged an increase in 
concrete paving from 1.8 to 5.9 cubic yards 
per day. 

3. Malnutrition lowers a worker's resist- 
ance to disease and, relatedly, increases his 
rate of absenteeism from the job. Further, 
accident rates are higher among those who 
tire quickly due to malnutrition. A study 
of the old East African Carrier Corps re- 
ported that those laborers who supplemented 
their rations with herbs and green leaves 
showed a lower hospitalization rate—10 per- 
cent compared to 40 percent for those who 
did not. 

4. The medical costs necessary to treat the 
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effects of malnutrition—either through hos- 
pitals or heatlh centers—are many times 
greater than the cost of providing the neces- 
sary nutrients to prevent the malnutrition 
initially. One estimate, in Guatemala, is that 
the cost of 90 days of hospitalization for each 
case arising from inadequate nutrition is 
$600, compared to an annual cost of $7 to $10 
to prevent the malnutrition in the first 
place. 

5. Certain nutritional deficiencies, such as 
acute vitamin-A deficiency which results in 
blindness, limit opportunities for productiv- 
ity. In India alone there are at least one mil- 
lion preventable cases of blindness attribut- 
able to this cause alone. In East Pakistan, 
50,000 children every year are threatened with 
a possible lifetime of blindness due to their 
precariously low vitamin-A intake. The blind 
have few opportunities to contribute to so- 
ciety and, in one form or another, they usu- 
ally become a drain on that society. Yet for 
& few pennies a year, this blindness could 
easily be prevented. 

~ + * - * 

Although malnutrition is brought about 
by a number of dietary deficiencies, the most 
serious and challenging to scientists at the 
moment is the inadequacy of protein—the 
critical nutrient for both physical and men- 
tal growth. Protein need cannot be divorced 
from general food intake—but once the mini- 
mum number of calories is available to sus- 
tain life, it is the quality of food which be- 
comes all-important. 

* s 


The value of protein in foods varles widely. 
It depends on a series of so-called “essential 
amino acids“ the value of the protein being 
only as great as the smallest of these. En- 
visioning this as a bar chart, with a number 
of tall bars and one short one, the value of 
the total protein is only as great as the 
shortest bar. The rest is wasted. In the case 
of most cereal grains, this limiting amino 
acid is lysine. 

In one of the most significant scientific dis- 
coveries of this generation, Dr. Edwin Mertz 
and his associates at Purdue University re- 
cently developed, through genetic selection, 
a strain of corn with a substantially increased 
lysine content. As a result, the protein value 
of corn can be nearly doubled—i.e. corn may 
provide a source of protein almost as good 
as milk, Presumably this genetic approach 
to protein improvement can be applied also 
to rice, wheat and other grains. Tests are 
now being conducted in several countries to 
see whether such application is possible. As 
significant as such steps may be, it must be 
recognized that even under the best of cir- 
cumstances, the world is still a number of 
years away from growing a sufficient quantity 
of such high-protein seed to make the kind 
of impact required now. 

Happily, a short cut may be possible—that 
is, by adding nutrients synthetically. The 
technology now exists to incorporate amino 
acids such as lysine during milling or by 
treating the whole grain. In processed foods, 
the system is even simpler. In the United 
States and Japan, a few commercial firms 
are already adding lysine to breakfast ce- 
reals, drinks, breads and soups. 

. * . s s 


Although most of the necessary resources 
to combat malnutrition may be readily at 
hand, the solution to this problem is by no 
means simple. Unlike the successful pro- 
gram to eradicate malaria, more than a can 
of spray is needed to conquer this more per- 
nicious enemy. Malnutrition is a multi- 
faceted problem requiring a coordinated ap- 
proach. Other than in a superficial sense, this 
does not now exist. 

One of the basic difficulties is the lack of 
consensus among the many disciplines work- 
ing in the field, and often among many of 
the scientists within the same discipline. 
Malnutrition is an interdisciplinary problem, 
but each discipline—nutrition, food technol- 
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ogy, health education, marketing—tends to 
be a bit overdisciplined in prescribing its 
own solution. There is a kind of unrealistic 
parochialism that prevents a clear view of 
the aggregate problem. 

Another impediment is the gap frequently 
existing between the scientific community 
and the food industry—or stated another 
way, between the laboratory and the child’s 
stomach. In essence, the difficulty is one of 
mutual suspicion. Food industrialists fre- 
quently regard nutritionists and food tech- 
nologists as academic, ivory-towered types 
who lack any understanding of the problems 
of marketing. The premium placed on a 
signed journal article is generally much 
greater than that given for the sometimes 
tedious follow-through required to put these 
findings to use. In turn, food executives are 
often perceived as onerous “‘profiteers,” or at 
best as “tradesmen.” The result, in many 
countries, is a serious lack of substantive 
collaboration. 

Still another difficulty in many protein- 
poor countries lies in the policy and com- 
munications gap between government and 
the fledgling food industry. In some nations, 
policies relating to licensing, pricing and 
food standards often cause interminable de- 
lays and frustration. The result is a severe 
inhibition of growth. In these countries, the 
percentage of earnings going into pioneering 
work, product development and market test- 
ing is considerably smaller than it is in coun- 
tries with fewer restrictions. 

Thus, while promising nutrition activities 
are taking place in a number of countries, 
the accomplishments so far fall considerably 
short of the need. Technologically, malnutri- 
tion can be overcome, The arduous and ex- 
pensive task of doing it has hardly begun. 

The basic fact, perhaps, is that govern- 
ments which have discussed the need in prin- 
ciple have not faced up to the magnitude of 
their role. Although governments recognize 
that an educated populace is important for 
development—and hence give substantial 
support to educational systems—there is not 
yet the same awareness that a well-nourished 
population has comparable importance, Per- 
haps this lack of governmental focus on the 
importance of nutrition for national growth 
reflects only an information gap between the 
laboratory and the political leader that will 
be overcome in time. Meanwhile, the conse- 
quences for national development are in- 
creasingly clear. Without improved nutrition 
in the less favored two-thirds of the world, 
the development of human resources—and 
the development of the nations themselves 
is sure to be retarded. 


The State of the Union: This Is an 
Election Year 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, as I lis- 
tened to the seemingly endless state of 
the Union message by the President last 
week, I kept hoping that somewhere 
along the way, the President would set 
aside a portion of his speech to level with 
the American people and point out to 
them that the time had arrived in our 
Nation to set up some priorities as to how 
the huge annual tax take from our 
citizens was to be dispensed by the Fed- 
eral Government. Unhappily, however, 
this “stock taking” on the part of the 
President did not occur and we ended up 
with still another distressing example of 
the administration’s tendency to apply a 
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massive compress of Federal money to 
every blemish which may appear on the 
face of our body politic. 

The thought occurred to me that per- 
haps we ought to provide that the state 
of the Union message be delivered here- 
after on April 16, the day after the hard- 
pressed taxpayer has coughed up his very 
last dime in order to pay for this cornu- 
copia of Federal goodies. I venture to 
predict that the public outcry at income 
tax time would be of sufficient volume 
to penetrate the walls of the White House 
and all of the other ivory towers in this 
town where people are seemingly work- 
ing overtime in thinking up new and dif- 
ferent methods of distributing the coun- 
try’s financial resources. 

Realizing, however, that the state of 
the Union message will continue to be 
delivered in January, we in the Congress 
have a responsibility to our people to 
keep the pressure on the administration 
and insist that there must, at long last, 
be a determined sorting out of these pro- 
grams to distinguish that which is vital 
and necessary from that which is merely 
desirable but not crucial for the safety 
and well-being of our country. 

In all of the welter of comment in the 
news media since the President’s report 
to the Nation last week, one of the most 
pointed and commonsense evaluations 
appeared in an editorial in the Peoria 
Journal Star of Friday, January 19, 
1968. 

I include the editorial at this point in 
my remarks, as follows: 

THE STATE OF THE UNION Is: THIS IS AN 
ELECTION YEAR 
(By C. L. Dancey) 

President Johnson’s “State of the Union” 
started out as a most impressive report. 

And then it didn’t stop. It went on... 
and on... and on. 

Instead of telling us what our major prob- 
lems are, and what we are to concentrate 
on doing in 1968, it ended up a list of every 
problem, large and small, that anybody ever 
wrote a Reader’s Digest article about! 

Then, each and every item on the massive 
list, from the petty to staggering dangers, 
was treated with equal gravity of tone and 
emphasis, and all the answers are the same. 

Big Daddy will take care of it if you just 
vote for his programs, sight unseen, and 
cough up the cash on demand. 

In the process, the American people were 
given a glimpse of the reality of Big Gov- 
ernment, and the political facade of “presi- 
dential leadership.” 

Every time President Johnson said, “I” 
am going to do this, or “I” have done that, 
the cameras flipped to another government 
Official applauding in the crowd, surrounded 
by his henchmen—the guys who really 
concocted the proposal, who really asked 
for the cash for their bureau, who really will 
be doing whatever is done, and who really 
offered the language for that portion of the 
speech! (Now, finishing the total job, they 
supply the audience Claque“ for their own 
words!) 

One of them was John W. Gardner, U.S. 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
who made a speech himself recently on the 
subject of the failure of the educational 
system to teach “leaders.” 

Mr. Gardner had discussed the evils of a 
developing cult on “how to reach a decision 
without really deciding”, through just clear- 
ing something through a series of staff pro- 


cedures, conducting a public opinion poll, or 
a statistical study, etc. 


“Many scientific and professional peo- 
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ple . . he said, “envisage a world that 
does not need leaders, only experts... It 
is my belief that we are immunizing a high 
proportion of our most gifted young people 
against any tendencies to leadership.” 

The tendency seemed to go higher than 
“young people” as we listened to the “state of 
the Union” address. 

The President’s role was to give the “image” 
of personal leadership to an endless collec- 
tion of bureau-born proposals dealing with 
everything from hangnails to hatracks, de- 
pending on what bureau was concerned. 

Every “problem” had equal importance, it 
seemed, and the answer was always the same, 
of course. A “solution” presided over by 
the federal bureaucracy hiding behind the 
tall Texan with the big “I will do” in his 
speech—funded by the taxpayers. 

Many of our most severe problems are 
rather recent, and others have suddenly burst 
from minor to epidemic, cancerous propor- 
tions. 

President Kennedy once said, “Some of 
our solutions create worse problems than the 
one we started out to solve.” 

But not once in the “state of the Union” 
was the role of previous Federal programs 
reviewed as to its creation of some of these 
problems, 

Not once, did we hear that we have done 
something wrong that accounts for the mess, 
and a proposal that we stop doing it. 

On one subject, indeed, the President went 
out of his way to make it clear that the 
federal government hasn’t done anything. 

Three times he repeated and pointed out 
in regard to “crime” that this was a strictly 
local responsibility, and he said he could 
help a little—and here he reminded a fourth 
time—“within constitutional limits”, He said 
he hadn’t yet, but proposed to help a little, 
on this local“ problem, and he was sure the 
“local” authorities would take care of the 
problem. 

That’s about the only subject this side 
of the planet Mars or your role as a consumer 
buying a pat of butter that is “local,” ap- 
parently. All the rest are Big Daddy’s. 

But President Johnson has done at least 
one thing that deals with crime. He named 
Justice Abe Fortas, his friend (and re- 
portedly still active adviser and confidant) to 
the United States Supreme Court. 

This Federal power in Washington (not 
“local or state”) is the direct source of the 
most sweeping changes in law enforcement 
“at the local level” in history—changes 
which have ushered in the very crime epi- 
demic of which the President speaks, by 
striking from the hands of law enforcement 
key tools in controlling crime. 

Anr when that court did, at least, uphold 
the blood test as a legal procedure against 
a drunken driver, it was only a five-four de- 
cision—and Justice Fortas objected to it! 

He said that taking this kind of phys- 
ical evidence was under the self-incrimina- 
tion prohibition of the constitution! 

(Justice Holmes long since pointed out 
that if not being forced to “be a witness” 
applied to physical, scientific evidence as 
well, fingerprinting a suspect would be un- 
constitutional; photographing him would be 
unconstitutional; weighing him or measur- 
ing him would be unconstitutional. Even 
bringing him into court where witnesses 
could see him would be unconstitutional 
“self-incrimination!”) 

Thank God, by the narrow margin of one 
vote, the U.S. Supreme Court has not yet 
rendered any kind of prosecution virtually 
impossible by such a philosophy as that of- 
fered by President Johnson’s dear friend 
and appointee to that court! 

But the appointment of one more char- 
acter like that, and Uncle Sam could well, 
in fact, be letting loose “crime on the streets” 
in an even more massive way—while the 
President terms it a “local msibility.” 


And what precipitated it in the first 
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place, but decisions almost as crippling— 
from Washington .. not from Omaha. And 
certainly not “made in Peoria.” 

The “state of the Union” in 1968 appears 
to be that this is an election year. 

That’s the only striking fact that really 
emerges from this “something for every- 
body” speech—except on the big tough “dis- 
ease of the heart” problem of crime. On that, 
“pass the buck.” 

Meanwhile, no sign of leadership as to 
whether one thing is maybe more important 
than another. Just “yes, we will do it” to 
every notion cranked out by the experts be- 
hind the scenes and their computers on 
every subject for which experts have ever 
been hired. 

Oh for a “no!” to something! 

Oh for a hint of “first things first!” 

But, of course, it is “first things first“ 
and the first thing is that. as we 
and. . . the state of the Union is—this is an 
election year: 

Maybe that explains it all. 


Public Welfare and Private Enterprise 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. NIX, Mr. Speaker, President John- 
son believes our public welfare system is 
outmoded and in need of major change. 
He has appointed a Commission on In- 
come Maintenance Programs to look into 
all aspects of the system and to recom- 
mend changes. 

I think Members will be interested in 
the reaction of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
to the President’s position. In an edi- 
torial published January 6, the Inquirer 
says the prime objective of the welfare 
system should be to elevate employable 
people from welfare rolls to productive 
jobs. 

But then the editorial adds that pri- 
vate enterprise can provide the jobs and 
training through enlightened executive 
leadership and forward-looking man- 
agement policies. 

The Inquirer concludes: 

The potential role of private enterprise 
in the economic rehabilitation of welfare 
recipients ought to be explored in depth by 
the Presidential study commission. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with that con- 
clusion, and I recommend a reading of 
the editorial which follows to other 
Members of the House: 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


In announcing the creation of a special 
commission to study the Nation’s welfare 
system, and to recommend constructive re- 
forms, President Johnson is focusing fresh 
attention on a long-neglected aspect of the 
poverty problem. 

Welfare programs that encourage idleness 
among able-bodied persons, capable of self- 
supporting employment, are a costly waste 
not only of money but of human resources. 
To subsidize unemployment, and to make 
the handout a way of life, is degrading to 
recipients of the dole and to the Government 
that fosters and perpetuates this misdirected 
philanthropy at public expense. 

“The welfare system in America is out- 
moded and in need of a major change,” Presi- 
dent Johnson said. He instructed the study 
group—to be known as the Commission on 
Income Maintenance Programs—to “look into 
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all aspects of existing welfare and related 
and to make just and equitable 

recommendations for constructive improve- 

ments, wherever needed and indicated.” 

It should be understood at the outset that 
there will always be some unfortunates—who 
are poverty stricken and also are mentally 
deficient, in poor health or advanced age— 
who will require care and subsistence at pub- 
lic expense indefinitely, This is an obligation 
of a civilized and humanitarian society that 
should never be shirked, although full use of 
privately supported charitable organizations 
should be made where available and appro- 

te. 
2 55 the others, who are employable—in- 
cluding the uneducated and the mentally or 
physically handicapped who could be made 
employable through special training—the 
prime objective should be elevation from wel- 
fare rolls to productive jobs. 

American business and industry, com- 
prising the Nation’s diversified free enter- 
prise system can provide the jobs and train- 
ing through enlightened executive leadership 
and forward-looking management policies— 
if government agencies will cooperate. 

The potential role of private enterprise in 
the economic rehabilitation of welfare re- 
cipients ought to be explored in depth by the 
Presidential study commission. 


Toward Fainter Plumes 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
recently proposed more stringent stand- 
ards to limit the emission of air pol- 
lutants from cars, trucks, and buses. 

I think the Secretary is in tune with 
the public. As an editorial published by 
the Philadelphia Bulletin observed after 
Mr. Gardner’s announcement: 

The public mood is that either the internal 
combustion vehicle shapes up or it will 
face pressure for eventual replacement by 
vehicles of less odorous fuel byproducts or 
face restrictions in wide sections of metro- 
politan areas. 


As Members know, the Secretary is 
acting under the Clean Air Act of 1965. 
The manufacturers have 30 days in 
which to file comments on or objections 
to his proposals. 

BUAS dne Philadelphia Bulletin says: 

Most of his countrymen would switch on 
the green light for his right-of-way. 


Mr. Speaker, I include the Bulletin’s 
editorial in the RECORD: 
TOWARD FAINTER PLUMES 


For the automobile industry, the traffic 
lights these days often seem to be turning 
amber. 

No sooner have most of the major com- 
panies raised prices in the wake of added 
safety equipment than Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Gardner announces 
stringent new limits on auto exhaust emis- 
sions for the 1970 models. 

The public mood is that either the internal 
combustion vehicle shapes up or it will face 
pressure for eventual replacement by ve- 
hicles of less odorous fuel byproducts or 
face restrictions in wide sections of metro- 
politan areas. 

This is, of course, a matter to which the 
automotive industry as well as the petroleum 
industry have addressed themselves. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The 1970 standards enunciated by Mr. 
Gardner would reduce by about one third the 
emissions tolerances for the 1968 models, 
What technology this will require remains 
to be seen. But just last week an encour- 
aging note came from Interior Secretary 
Udall. He unveiled an experimental “exhaust 
manifold reactor” developed by the du Pont 
Company which Mr. Udall said would meet 
known projected pollution control standards 
for internal combustion engines. Technology 
appears to be keeping pace. 

The automobile, unquestionably, is a 
pivotal smog factor; it is estimated to be the 
root cause for 50 to 90% of urban air 
pollution. 

But who has not ground blue words be- 
tween his teeth while trapped behind a bus 
or truck trailing a black pall of exhaust? Now 
the government would require control of 
more than a third of hydrocarbon and carbon 
monoxide emissions of gasoline driven trucks 
and buses and limit diesel emissions to a 
“faint plume.” 

Mr. Gardner is acting under the 1965 Clean 
Air Act and his proposals are open to some 
negotiation by the industry before becoming 
final. But most of his countrymen would 
switch on the green light for his right- 
of-way. 


Space-Race Dropouts 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, these are times of stringent budgetary 
considerations immediately facing the 
Congress. They are also times when fis- 
cal allocations for our space program 
must be evaluated and properly appor- 
tioned by the House. 

I believe that the days and months 
ahead must be a time for mature judg- 
ment and commonsense in the decisions 
of Congress that will decide whether or 
not we are going to maintain a reason- 
able rate of progress in space research 
or to begin a period of retrogression that 
will leave us far in the rear of the So- 
viet Union, our principal competitor, An 
editorial was printed on Monday, Jan- 
uary 2, in the Oakland Tribune, pub- 
lished by the former floor leader of the 
Senate, ex-Senator William Knowland, 
which I sincerely believe expresses the 
unquestionably correct philosophy the 
Congress must adopt toward a program 
of space exploration. The importance of 
that philosophy, not just to the future of 
the space program, but to the future of 
our technological superiority in the world 
cannot be overrated. I hope the Mem- 
bers of the House will adopt for them- 
selves the basic truths which are ex- 
pressed in that editorial: 


Space-Race Dropouts 


There are disturbing reports out of Wash- 
ington that the Apollo moon program is 
speeding down a deadend street, that once- 
ambitious plans for space exploration after 
a 1970 or 1971 manned moonflight have been 
discarded, 

Blaming budget cutbacks and uncertain- 
ties over Vietnam war costs, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration ac- 
knowledges that plans have now been 
dropped to create a space station in which 
astronauts would have lived for a year and 
to conduct a series of advanced explorations 
of the moon’s surface. 
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It may be that now that space flights 
have lost their novelty, many in Washing- 
ton are having second thoughts about the 
priority which should be given the space 
program, The Johnson administration should 
make every effort to dispel any such com- 
placency. 

After the frustrations and fears brought 
on by the Soviet Union’s early space suc- 
cesses, this nation resolved to bear the bur- 
dens and financial strain of winning the 
space race. We were not going to continue to 
be second in space, 

That commitment is as worthy today as 
it was in the early years of this decade. At 
stake is not only national prestige but criti- 
cal scientific knowledge and military advan- 
tages. 

Fickle second thoughts at this late date are 
inexcusable, 


Keeping Our Guard Up on the Seashore 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, as one of the 
principal sponsors of legislation creating 
the Cape Cod National Seashore, I take 
a particular interest in seeing that the 
intent of the national park is kept. Con- 
servation of the natural beauty of Cape 
Cod and a minimum of recreational 
facilities was the concept approved by 
my constituents and colleagues—and 
the seashore has thus far proved a vital 
asset to Cape Cod. 

In a thought-provoking editorial, how- 
ever, the Cape Codder warns that vigilant 
attention must be paid to keeping the 
seashore as it was originally intended. It 
points out that “people need and bene- 
fit from the results of conservation far 
more deeply than from being tempo- 
rarily amused in some recreation com- 
plex.” 

Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly agree 
that the Cape Cod National Seashore— 
and all national parks, for that matter— 
must be protected from multimillion 
recreation complexes. I include the edi- 
torial, “Keeping Our Guard Up on the 
Seashore,” for the interest of my col- 
leagues: 

[From the Cape Codder, Jan. 11, 1968] 
KEEPING OUR GUARD UP ON THE SEASHORE 
It is becoming clearer each day that Cape 

Codders must maintain vigilant attention to 
keep the original intent of the Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore. That intent was that the 
land on Cape Cod be set aside under the con- 
trol of the National Park Service basically 
for conservation purposes, with certain rec- 
reation activities indigenous to the area al- 
lowed or tolerated. 

This emphasis on conservation was the 
reason why a good number of organizations 
lent their support to the project. It was the 
reason why this newspaper from the begin- 
ning, gave its wholehearted editorial sup- 
port—not an entirely popular position in 
those early days. We saw the National Park 
approach as a sound way to keep a significant 
section of the Cape safe from over-exploita- 
tion by developers responding to a fast in- 
creasing and more affluent population, 

We still feel that the approach is sound 
and that the National Seashore has become 
a vital and good thing for Cape Cod. But 
there are danger signals abroad and it would 
be well for all of us to recognize them and be 
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prepared to fight to keep the Park on Cape 
Cod to its original course. 

Fortunately, the enabling legislation set- 
ting up the Cape Cod National Seashore and 
passed by the U.S. Congress spells out the 
fundamental emphasis on conservation ver- 
sus recreation. It would probably take a ma- 
jor effort to change that legislation at this 
point. But Government agencies, through 
procedural interpretations, have been known 
to stretch the intent of Congress before this. 
And the legislation is not written so rigidly 
that there are not loopholes through which 
the Park Service could shift the emphasis 
more toward recreation. 

We have been noting with concern the 
marked trend nationally in which the In- 
terior Department and the Park Service have 
been giving in repeatedly to the mounting 
pressure from the increasingly powerful rec- 
reation industry. The latest example of this 
came just last week. After a futile nine- 
month struggle, Secretary of Interior Stewart 
Udall gave in to the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Bureau of the Budget to grant 

n for a road through the Sequoia 
National Park in California. This road will 
allow access to the Agriculture Department’s 
-National Forest at Mineral King Valley where 
a Walt Disney operation plans to build a 
$35 million recreation complex. Mr. Udall 
had maintained up to the end that the 
project would “violate” the valley and bring 
on water and air pollution problems. Promi- 
nent conservation groups—notably the in- 
fluential Sierra Club—had agreed with him. 
But in the end he had to give in, an indica- 
tion of how heavy the pressure must have 
been. 

For ourselves, we cannot understand the 
logic of bartering off priceless national re- 
sources to private industry. It is beyond sens- 
ible belief that the people’s property—owned 
by all of us—could legally be given away for 
the benefit of private profits, But such is the 
way things go. 

We can expect this same pressure to be 
exerted in differing guises here on the Cape. 
We should be alert to the efforts and be pre- 
pared to raise our voices against them. The 
National Park Service has a long and distin- 
guished record in the field of conservation. 
But its current promotional material stress- 
es the motto that “Parks Are People”. This 
is all very true, but it should not be for- 
gotten that people need and benefit from 
the results of conservation far more deeply 
than from being temporarily amused in some 
recreation complex, 


Maryland GI in Vietnam Dies in Crash 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sgt. Ronald Baker, a soldier from Indian 
Head, Md., was recently killed in Viet- 
nam. I wish to commend the courage of 
this young man and to honor his memory 
by including the following article in the 
RECORD: 

GI IN VIETNAM DIES IN CrasH—Ser. RONALD 
BAKER LIVED AT INDIAN HEAD, MD, 

INDIAN Heap, Mo., January 22—An Army 
sergeant from Indian Head was fatally in- 
jured last Friday in Vietnam when a truck 
in which he was riding turned over and 
caught fire, the Department of Defense re- 


ported today. 

The victim was Sgt. Ronald Baker, 22, son 
of Mrs. Mabel Baker, of 108 Woodland Road, 
Indian Head. Death was attributed to severe 
burns, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Sergeant Baker had been on duty in Viet- 
nam since last July. He was assigned to 
Company “A,” 26th Engineer Battalion. 

He entered the Army in May, 1966, and 
took his basic training at Fort Gordon, Ga, 
He later served at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., 
and in Germany, before he was assigned to 
Vietnam. 

In addition to his mother, Sergeant Baker 
is survived by four sisters, Miss Mary E. 
Baker, of Boston; Mrs. Dorothy M. Bowman, 
and Mrs. Annette Bowman, both of Pisgah, 
Md., and Mrs. Catherine A. Sampson, of 
Indian Head, and four brothers, Grant W. 
Baker, Mourice T. Baker, and Rubin E. Baker, 
all of Indian Head, and David E. Baker, of 
New York. 


An Act of Intellect To Turn the Year 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a piece by E. B. White which may have 
been missed during the holidays. 

Mr. White’s comments are rather re- 
freshing because in the midst of diffi- 
culties he does not despair; instead he is 
able to maintain a certain optimism as 
he looks at the future. And he bases his 
optimism on a faith, which I share, in 
the soundness and ability of the Ameri- 
can people—a quality which gets us 
through the rough periods to find a 
better tomorrow. 

Mr. White’s piece which appeared on 
the editorial page of the Saturday, De- 
cember 30, 1967, New York Times fol- 
lows: 

Tories: AN Act or INTELLECT To TURN THE 
YEAR 


(By E. B. White) 


Animals, as far as I know, do not create 
arbitrary lumps of time. They know and savor 
their day and their night, they accept the 
travel opportunities of spring and fall, but 
they have no week, no month, no year, Man, 
on the contrary, being a creature of caprice, 
has saddled himself with New Year’s Eve, 
when he gives way to wistfulness, remorse, 
despair, fear, and resolve. 

At this year’s end I think everyone is ask- 
ing: “What happened? What went sour? 
What did I do wrong? Who's to blame?” I 
don't pretend to know what happened, but 
something did; and to the last question there 
can be only one answer: “I am. I am to 
blame.” 

I feel personally responsible for 1967, and 
I hope & couple of hundred million other 
Americans feel the same way. There is al- 
ways the chance, in the next lump of time, to 
correct our mistakes, mend our ways, and re- 
shape our destiny. 


ALL CAN BE CHANGED 


This is a solemn year that is just coming to 
a close. The republic slides downhill at an 
alarming rate—in many directions, and so 
fast it makes one wonder. The roar that will 
be heard in midtown—a blend of drunken- 
ness, piety, and hope—will be louder and 
more savage than ever before. I feel involved 
in this mass despair, this hunger. I feel, too, 
that by a deliberate exercise of the intellect, 
an individual can purify his life, correct his 
compass, and that a nation can, too. All can 
be changed—in a single night. One has to 
believe this to stay afloat, in these times, in 
these seas. 

I have always loved New Year’s Eve, and 
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still do, on this most awesome of evenings. 
In 1967 many things that had been commonly 
regarded as fixed and immutable turned out 
to be shaky and precarious. Much that we 
had taken for granted was challenged and 
upset. Our cities began falling apart, our 
families seemed to lose their grip, our races 
clashed, our youth drifted off to the simplici- 
ties of hallucination and the lethargy of 
flowers. 

The uneasiness of a foreign war that was 
unpopular at home unsettled everyone and 
caused some to lose their balance entirely. 
The threat of disobedience by those who 
lacked the stature that is necessary for dis- 
obedience shocked and worried us. The faint, 
acrid smell of anarchy got into the air when 
those to whom law is intrinsically distasteful 
took charge. 

In 1967 we heard the Vietnam war called 
“immoral”; but I would like to submit that 
no war is immoral—all war is amoral, and 
will continue to be amoral until some decent 
substitute is established to settle the things 
tha* must be settled and defend what has to 
be maintained. 


EARTH RUNNING OUT 


Americans feel sick and discouraged at the 
turn events have taken in the past twelve 
months, Our streams run brown, our dirty 
air sticks in our throats, our enlarged war 
sticks in our crops. The good earth, once 
golden, has begun to run out, as any ne- 
glected field, and we are discovering, a bit 
late, the consequences of fouling the only 
nest we have. To grow the perfect lawn we 
destroy the perfect bird. To kill the ultimate 
gnat we load the liver of the final fish, Even 
our national bird fights for survival and lays 
eggs that don’t hatch. 

Much that was hailed as progress has 
picked up the odor of retrogression. Even the 
speed in which we delight may, in the long 
run, fail to save us a minute's time: there is 
evidence that jet flights, because of their 
throwing the body out of phase, do not save 
time at all—the time is subtracted from the 
traveler's life span. 

But, as I say, I feel guilty. I accept the 
whole sorry mess as my own fault. A man 
doesn’t have to smoke pot to achieve lethargy, 
or admire flowers to fail as a citizen. So 
I plan to turn over a new leaf. In this resili- 
ent and greatly favored country, a new leaf 
should be no problem. 

I am eager to begin, The country is always 
stronger than we know in our most worried 
moments. Its constitution is as flexible as 
it is compassionate. And there are always the 
surprises; we have a woman right now who 
wants to become a jockey. (“Kathy Kusner 
Breaks From Barrier Faultlessly.“) 


TO DREAM AGAIN 


I believe our principles are sound and good. 
I believe our races can and will live peace- 
ably and sensibly together, If I were to doubt 
these things, I couldn’t last the night out. I 
believe that by an act of will, an act of intel- 
lect, the familiar dream will come true and 
the sky will again be bright, as it was many 
years ago on a memorable evening when the 
curtain rose on the first act of “Oklahoma!” 
and the sounds of the earth were like music. 


Mrs. Carlos P. Romulo 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Feighan and I were grieved to learn of 


the passing of Mrs. Carlos Romulo, be- 
loved wife of Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, who 
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served with distinction in this body as 
Resident Commissioner of the Philip- 
pines, 

Virginia Romulo was a most attractive 
and gracious lady—a devoted mother and 
wife. 

My wife and I join with her legion of 
friends in expressing our deep sympathy 
to her distinguished husband and family. 


A New Diplomatic Role for NATO 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the idea 
of Atlantic union has fired the imagina- 
tion of many men on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Twenty percent of the US. 
Congress desires to explore its possibil- 
ities. Anthony Eden, former Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, has long taken 
a leading position in unifying the 
Atlantic community and since 1961 has 
served on the Honorary Council of the 
International Movement for Atlantic 
Union. Eden eloquently expresses his 
hopes and aspirations for a free world 
acting in unison in an article appearing 
in the October 14 edition of the New 
York Times, as follows: 

A New DIPLOMATIC ROLE ror NATO 
(By Anthony Eden, Earl of Avon) 

The human race has not so much time to 
set its house in order. We ought to make a 
start now to check and mend the disarray of 
the Western Alliance. The free nations are 
dangerously at odds and from our old ally 
France comes the preaching of a narrow 
nationalism, which has so often been the 
germ of trouble before. This is all the sadder 
at a time when we cannot afford superfluous 
dissent. 

I have many times urged that the free na- 
tions should have an organization of their 
own in which to work out their plans to- 
gether, determine their strategy for all parts 
of the world, their defense policy and how to 
help the rest of the world by aid which is 
coordinated and orderly and takes account of 
the difficulties of others. This would not 
conflict with the United Nations; it would 
complement it as NATO has done, but with a 
wider scope. 

NEW START IN BRUSSELS 


On Monday, the new civilian headquarters 
of the Atlantic alliance will formally open in 
Brussels. This week the Permanent Council 
held its last meeting in Paris. 

The Western nations include those which 
have the resources therein to feed the world 
and the command of industrial power to 
lead it. Yet they never meet or talk collec- 
tively or make a plan of any kind, so that at 
the moment the free nations are galloping 
disorderedly in several directions, wasting 
effort and even creating confusion for each 
other. And there is no margin of time or re- 
sources to allow such follies. 

NATO was successful as a deterrent be- 
cause it was intelligently constructed by an 
international effort of the Western coun- 
tries. It did its job. There is now need of a 
like effort by comparable means to coordi- 
nate and construct, and do in a wider sphere 
what NATO did for Europe; and still more. 
NATO should remain, but its new tasks 
should be mainly diplomatic as well as 


military. 
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TO DEAL WITH THE EAST 


It should be the negotiating body with 
the Warsaw Powers to see whether agree- 
ments can be reached which will benefit Eu- 
rope as a whole. If the conception of this 
wider joint effort were accepted, the member- 
ship of the resulting international body 
would have to be discussed, but it should 
eventually include, in addition to the Unit- 
ed States and such leading Western nations 
as are prepared to play a constructive part 
in world events, Pacific powers like Australia 
and Japan. 

I would like to see it prove itself to be a 
consensus of the nations which have the re- 
sources to give, the will to land and the 
courage to persevere. The closer they draw 
together politically, economically, indus- 
trially, the more they will be able to con- 
tribute to solve the dangers that beset us 
all. I repeat, there is not much time. 

If the free nations would work in unison, 
they might then hope to restrain and in- 
fluence the growing over-armament of 
smaller countries, where the war of words is 
spiced by self-intoxication and uninhibited 
by even a loose regard for truth. We may 
suspect, but we cannot be sure, what the 
future Soviet policy in the Middle East may 
be. Probably they are arguing about it in 
the Kremlin now. Chinese policies are ex- 
pansionist in tone and are also bitterly hostile 
to the Soviet Union. 

But whatever the future holds in respect 
of either of these powers, it is certain that no 
policies by the free nations can get the best 
results unless they are based on common 
plans and actions, That is true whatever 
shape the Common Market or any other 
permutation or combination of European 
nations may take. 

This is where we in the United Kingdom 
must differ from the present policies of the 
French Government. Though we may dis- 
agree from time to time with the United 
States on individual issues or in particular 
crises, our can never be to diminish 
the power of the United States or to build a 
counterweight. 

On the contrary, our purpose must be to 
try to work out a joint policy in every conti- 
nent as closely as we can with the United 
States and the other free nations. 


NOT UNITED STATES ALONE 


It is no disparagement of the United States 
to say that the leadership of the free world 
should not be left to them alone. They do 
not want it to be. They know quite well that, 
as Sir Winston Churchill would sometimes 
say to me after we had been working together 
on a difficult draft telegram, two heads are 
better than one. 

I would add, especially if they are the 
heads of free men who can speak their minds 
to each other. Of course we shall not always 
agree, but if the free nations who are pre- 
pared to shoulder some responsibility for 
world polices will meet and work them out, 
together we could make an end of this period 
of makeshift and evasion. 


Each Citizen Has a Responsibility 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Bristol, Tenn., 
Herald-Courier outlines certain responsi- 
bilities of citizenship and of government, 
and I feel that it is worthy of the con- 
sideration of my colleagues and the 
readers of the RECORD. 
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The above-mentioned editorial fol- 
lows: 


EacH CITIZEN Has A RESPONSIBILITY 


The responsibilities of citizenship and the 
responsibilities of government have become 
increasingly ill-defined, a circumstance 
which has led too many Americans to be- 
lieve their interests are best served by an 
all-powerful federal establishment. Their 
motto, more and more, is “Let Washington 
do it!” 

But what, in reality, can Washington do? 
And what can be done only by Americans 
themselves, as citizens? 

At least part of the answer was contained 
in a recent address by Dr. Milford O. Rouse, 
president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. We believe his remarks which follow, 
are worth reading by every citizen. 

“To a society as large and diverse as this 
one, large government is a necessity. To a 
nation as strong as this one, strong govern- 
ment is indispensable. There are many things 
that can be done only by government and 
best by government. 

“There are other things, however, that 
can be done only by the private organiza- 
tions and individual citizens working to- 
gether and best by them. 

“There is a feature in the nature of govern- 
ment that keeps it from accomplishing many 
things that need to be done. An understand- 
ing of that factor both inside and outside of 
government would do much to explain the 
frequent frustration caused when well-inten- 
tioned programs do not live up to expecta- 
tions. 

“The feature is that no matter how posi- 
tive a government wants to be and no mat- 
ter how positive the statements of its officials 
are, its efforts are often negative in execution. 

“Government can pass laws forbidding the 
abridgment of freedom of religion, but no 
law can make a people want to worship God. 
Government can pass laws against drunken- 
ness, but no law can make a people want 
sobriety. 

“Even in its attempt to assure basic civil 
rights to all citizens, which appears positive, 
government can only pass laws against deny- 
ing a member of any race the right to live 
wherever he wants and to work wherever he 
qualifies. No law can make families, neigh- 
borhoods, employers or workers want to share 
what they have with members of another 
race. 

“Government can and does try to stop peo- 
ple from doing undesirable things, but it can- 
not make them want to do desirable things. 

“The real danger to freedom today, as well 
as the cause of much frustration, anger and 
bewilderment, is that too many people are 
looking to the government to grant freedom, 
assure rights, build prosperity and create 
brotherhood—things no government in his- 
tory has ever been equipped to do alone. 
Many people expect the government to do 
what only they can do for themselves. 

“Our nation faces an apparent widespread 
deterioration in personal integrity, seen in 
practically every segment and level of society, 
from the repairman who does shoddy 
Work. . to the factory worker who gives no 
thought to the quality of the product he is 
making. . the clerk who takes office 
stamps ... the salesman who pads his ex- 
pense account. the manager who cheats 
on his taxes . . the attorney who recom- 
mends an unjustified lawsuit ...to the 
physician who might expand a medical report 
to inflate the insurance payment to himself 
and his patient. It also is seen at every level 
of government, from censure proceedings in 
our highest legislative bodies to a city where 
national guard troops are mustered to prevent 
election abuses. 

“Government alone cannot solve this prob- 
lem. There already are laws against all of 
these things. The solution can come only 
from a heightened desire by all people to be 
honest themselves and a willingness to insist 
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on integrity in their neighbors, associates and 
elected officials. 

“Leaders in government understandably see 
it as their duty to do for the people of this 
country whatever they believe, or whatever 
they are told by citizens groups, is not already 
being done equitably, effectively and effi- 
ciently by the private sectors of society. 

“When private citizens abdicate their re- 
sponsibilities and ask the government to do 
a job, government responds in the only way 
it can: it passes more laws and usually ap- 
propriates more money. And every time an- 
other law is passed, it means another small 
or large restriction on somebody’s freedom. 

“As citizens, in other words, we have this 
choice when facing a situation that needs 
correcting. We can do it ourselves; or we can 
ask the government to pass a law that says 
we must not fail to do it—and that sets up 
an administrative mechanism to enforce the 
prohibition. The former choice is by far the 
best way to meet a situation, at least from 
the standpoint of economy and independ- 
ence; and often from the standpoint of speed 
efficiency and effectiveness, depending on the 
nature of the problem. 

“The government will be called on to help. 
Its resources and responsibilities certainly 
cannot and should not be overlooked. But 
the initiative, leadership and work should 
remain in the hands of the citizens.” 


Foreign Policy Affecting Radio Free 
Europe 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
deterioration of foreign policy under the 
Johnson administration coincides in a 
very interesting fashion with the deteri- 
oration of the effectiveness of Radio Free 
Europe. The problems of Radio Free 
Europe are brought home in the follow- 
ing very dramatic article by Dumitru 
Danielopol, which appeared in the Au- 
rora Beacon-News on January 18: 


RADIO FREE EUROPE May BECOME VICTIM OF 
JOHNSON’S POLICIES 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

WASHINGTON.—Radio Free Europe may be- 
come victim of the Johnson administration’s 
“bridge building” policies. 

High level decisions are pending at the 
White House, the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the State Department. 

The CIA has long been a quiet but major 
contributor to the Free Europe Committee 
which sponsors RFE. If CIA funds are 
stopped, the whole operation faces an un- 
certain future. The much publicized popular 
subscription of funds for Free Europe covers 
only a fraction of expenses. 

Since the Free Europe Committee also sup- 
ports the Exile National Committees and the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations, a 
loss of government backing would mute the 
voice of many anti-Communist refugees. 
The profit to Moscow would be enormous. 
Many a satellite government also would 
breathe easier knowing that nationals in 
the United States could no longer remind 
oppressed peoples of their national aspira- 
tions. 

There is little likelihood that the axe will 
fall on RFE until 1969—although it may be 
“shaved” in preparation for a coup de grace. 

In an election year, the abandonment of 
RFE would antagonize millions of voters of 
Eastern European origin. 
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It would also run into severe bi-partisan 
criticism in Congress. 

Some European exiles believe that only 
the election of a man like Richard Nixon 
or Ronald Reagan in 1968 can save the op- 
eration. And these same exiles are urging its 
reorganization. 

For several years there have been legiti- 
mate complaints from exile leaders that 
RFE has ceased to be their voice—a mis- 
sion it undertook when it first went on the 
air in 1950. 

These complaints have increased con- 
stantly during my four trips to Munich 
RFE headquarters in the last four years. 
They come from refugees and exiles both in- 
side and outside the organization. 

Many contend that a once militant, hard 
hitting operation has become soft spoken, 
wishy-washy, reflecting a left wing liberal 
ideology. 

This is the main reason, the exiles say, 
that RFE is seldom—if ever—jammed. 

RFE officials admit that the American- 
exile collaboration basis of 1950 has given way 
to purely American leadership. The change 
in tenor, these officials say, reflects the real- 
ity of developments in Eastern Europe. 

Exile leaders reply that the broadcasts no 
longer encourage the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the captive peoples but preach 
instead a policy of “status quo,” “peaceful 
coexistence,” “peaceful engagement” and 
“detente.” They also complain that they 
are no longer allowed to speak to their peo- 
ple, that scripts are denied them even after 
they have been broadcast. 

“Scripts are confidential,” one RFE of- 
ficial told this writer. “They cannot be dis- 
tributed to the public.” 

He did not explain how a script which 
has already been broadcast can be regarded 
as confidential. 

The “private” role of Free Europe leaves 
it peculiarly aloof to criticism; yet it is al- 
most completely dependent on the U.S. 
government. 

It is not the official voice of the U.S. gov- 
ernment. That role belongs to the Voice 
of America. 

But if Free Europe is to be abandoned, 
the decision should be aired in Congress. In 
any event the House and the Senate should 
be interested in the policies it enunciates. 


The Ukraine: May It Again Become 
Independent 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago—on January 22, 1918—the Ukrain- 
ian nation became independent. 

But in 1921, that short-lived freedom 
came to an abrupt end because of an 
unfortunate convergence of circum- 
stances, including little understanding of 
the problem from the West. 

Ever since, all Americans, whether of 
Ukrainian ancestry or not, have been 
praying and hoping that some day, per- 
haps in the not too distant future, inde- 
pendence will return to the Ukraine. 

I am proud to join with those hoping 
for an end to the oppression of the 
Ukraine in observing the 50th anniver- 
sary of that gallant nation’s declaration 
of independence on January 22. 

One of the first victims of Soviet Rus- 
sian conquest and domination, the 
Ukraine and its brave people continue to 
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oppose and resist this colonialist dom- 
ination. 

We of the free world must not, under 
any circumstances, forsake the Ukraine’s 
45,000,000 people. Instead, we must de- 
vote ourselves to assisting them in any 
way we can to carry on their struggle for 
eventual restoration of their freedom 
and independence. 


Reflections on European Unity 
HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
drive toward European unity has faltered. 
Poised at a critical fork in the road, the 
ancient states of Europe could move on 
toward unity. Or they could take the 
other road—the one that winds back to 
fragmentation. This is the central con- 
clusion I returned with January 16 after 
a 2-week factfinding trip to six European 
countries. Traveling at our own expense, 
Mrs. McCarthy and I met with persons 
from all walks of life in a hectic, whirl- 
wind sweep from Britain, to France, to 
Holland, to Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 
We returned with the realization that 
strong forces are pulling Western Europe 
in different directions. Among the pulls 
toward unity are— 

First. The success thus far of the Com- 
mon Market—tangible evidence of what 
can be achieved in unity. 

Second. A feeling of impotence afflict- 
ing small nations caught between the 
American and Soviet superpowers. 

Third. The fear that the United States, 
preoccupied in Asia, might turn its back 
on Europe and leave it to shift for itself. 

Equally strong forces are pulling the 
Old World back toward the often cata- 
strophic system of the past. These 
include— 

First. General de Gaulle’s dreams of 
Gallic grandeur, his crusade against the 
English-speaking world, and the re- 
sultant weakening of the Common Mar- 
ket and NATO. 

Second. The recent resurfacing of old 
nationalistic tendencies to “go it alone” 
in trade with Eastern Europe and de- 
fense. 

Third. A belief in Northern Europe 
that the Soviet Union no longer poses 
a threat despite Russia’s recent thrust 
into the western Mediterranean. 

While predictions are risky, I believe 
the movement toward unity will be re- 
sumed after De Gaulle and other older 
leaders begin to fade away. I believe 
younger leaders in Italy, Germany, and 
elsewhere, strongly influenced by the 
late President Kennedy, will provide that 
extra energy needed to push on toward 
a new and more peaceful era of unity and 
strength. 

Charles de Gaulle could have provided 
that leadership. But as time wore on, he 
daydreamed more and more under 
crystal chandeliers. As a forthright 
Belgian legislator told him recently: 

You could have been the first President of 
Europe, but you chose to be the last Minister 
of Louis XIV. 
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Economic and political dark spots 
abound in Britain, France and other 
countries but the overall picture is bright. 
The prosperity, the progress in business, 
science and technology and the growth 
of the middle class are visible in much 
of the Continent. Even at the tail end, 
on the Iberian Peninsula, the new age 
is beginning to manifest itself. 

If, over the next decade or so, a unified 
Europe does emerge, it will have a pro- 
found effect on U.S. policy. For a United 
States of Europe, comparable in size and 
influence to the United States of Amer- 
ica, would be a competitor as much as a 
partner. And the question might be: Do 
our respective interests require or permit 
an alliance? 

While abroad, I cabled news reports 
on my observations to the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News. In the hope that these might 
prove illuminating to our colleagues, I 
include the first two in the Recorp at 
this point. On Wednesday and Thursday, 
I will include the other four articles. 

The reports referred to follow: 

(By Representative RICHARD D. MCCARTHY) 

Lonvon, January 4.—Critical budget de- 
cisions affecting U.S. defense planning, the 
future of the present government of Britain 
and the pound sterling will be announced 
here soon. 

Roy Jenkins, the new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, now is preparing an emergency 
program of massive reductions in govern- 
ment spending to make room in the British 
economy for export production that the No- 
vember 18 devaluation of the pound was in- 
tended to stimulate. 

Observers here think the radical moves 
here will include decisions to: 

1. Withdraw British forces from Singapore 
by 1970. 

2. Drop plans to strengthen British Persian 
Gulf forces. 

3. Cancel a contract for 50 U.S. F-111 jet 
aircraft. 

4. Reduce British forces in Germany, and 

5. Curb domestic spending for social 
services and space. 

The expected military cut-backs will 
sharply trim England's already reduced, 
post-imperial role. They will face the United 
States with the prospect of filling new mili- 
tary vacuums. 

The anticipated budget cuts in social serv- 
ices will provide the left-wing of the Labor 
Party with new ammunition with which to 
attack Prime Minister Harold Wilson, already 
at an all time low in popularity after pound 
devaluation and France's veto of negotia- 
tions for British entry into the Common 
Market. The real winner of such an encounter 
would be the Conservative leader, Edward 
Heath, who certainly would win if elections 
were held today. 

As the three-year-old Wilson government 
tackles the hard choices on which its shaky 
future hinges, management and labor watch. 
Their cooperation, observers feel, will be vital 
if the economic gains of devaluation are to be 
realized and further devaluation is to be 
avoided. 

Labor is being looked to to hold down its 
wage demands and accept automation. Busi- 
ness is expected to extend itself and increase 
exports. 

Many foreign observers here fear Britain is 
opting out of world responsibility. But still 
others say she is simply facing up at last 
to post World War II realities. 

But whatever thoughtful men say, it has 
little bearing in the new Britain—Carnaby 
Street, where incense burns and Beatle rec- 
ords blare in shops featuring sequined men’s 
fashions. 
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BRITAIN Is REACTING SHARPLY TO L. B. J.’s 
MONETARY PLANS—BUSINESS LEADERS SUP- 
PORT FIRM STAND ON DOLLAR— TOURISM IN- 
DUSTRY BALKS AT DISCOURAGING TRAVEL 


(By Ricuarp D. McCaRrTHY, Congressman, 
39th District) 


Lonpon, January 6.—President Johnson’s 
plan to defend the dollar is getting a mixed 
reaction from Britain. Most businessmen, 
bankers and government leaders 
the importance of stabilizing the interna- 
tional monetary system of which the dollar 
is the bulwark. Hotel and restaurant owners 
and employes, however, are deeply concerned 
over any possible reduction in the number of 
Americans traveling here. 

The dollar jumped 30 points here to 
$2.40325 to the pound sterling on the heels 
of the President's New Year’s Day announce- 
ment. But shares of hotel and restaurant and 
other issues connected with tourism slumped 
sharply. 

U.S. Ambassador David K. E. Bruce told 
this writer: 

“The President's plan fell like a bombshell 
here. But they expected something and, on 
balance I'd say the British support it.” 

The ambassador noted with visible relief 
that the Jan. 1 announcement of the plan 
to reduce the U.S. balance of payments 
deficit checked the wish to convert dollars to 
gold. “This ought to put an end to the heavy 
speculation in gold,” he said. 


DOLLAR DEFENSE CRUCIAL 


One aspect of the U.S. plan to plug the 
dollar drain which provoked wry comment 
here is the imposition of compulsory con- 
trols on American business investments 
abroad—at least as it relates to France. 
Several observers recalled President De 
Gaulle’s complaint that U.S. capital threat- 
ened to take over French industry. One 
asked: “What’s the general going to say when 
the U.S. does cut investment in France?” 

He added: “He may soon be wishing for a 
few more of those American dollars.” 

Because of the recent devaluation of their 
own currency, British business and financial 
leaders are intensely interested in steps to 
bolster confidence in the dollar. They tend 
to believe that defense of the dollar—which 
today is an international currency—is not 
only in America’s interest but is crucial to 
world economic stability. 


SOME WOULD FAVOR MORE GOLD 


Concern is expressed here over the “gold 
rush” in which speculators bought gold in 
hopes of dollar devaluation and an increase 
in the gold price. But this has been eased by 
President Johnson’s declaration that “our 
full gold stock” will back the U.S. commit- 
ment to convert dollars into gold at $35 dol- 
lars an ounce, the present rate. 

Several highly placed individuals have ex- 
pressed hope that the U.S. Congress will re- 
move the “gold cover” and thus unfreeze 
$10 million in gold to make it available for 
sale if necessary to discourage speculation. 


A Salute to Duke 
HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 

Mrs. MINKE. Mr. Speaker, the death of 
Duke Pahoa Kahanamoku, of Hawaii, 
leaves a void in the hearts of all Ameri- 
cans in the 50th State and sportsmen 
the world over. The “Duke” was a living 
example of courage and heroism and 
carried the colors of U.S. competition to 
their highest achievement in the sports 
arenas of the world. An Olympic cham- 
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pion, Mr. Kahanamoku was always an 
inspiration to the youth of his own State 
and to aspiring swimmers of the main- 
land States. It is unfortunate that his 
death comes at a time when heroes such 
as he are sorely needed by the youth of 
our land for leadership. I join with all 
Americans who had the pleasure of meet- 
ing him personally, and those who merely 
read of his achievements, in regretting 
his passing. 

Mr. Kahanamoku was born in Hono- 
lulu on August 24, 1890, and was given 
the name “Duke” by his father who was 
@ police captain in Honolulu and said he 
saw the traits of a champion in his young 
son. 

The signs of his outstanding sports 
ability first stunned the world in 1911 
when the “Duke” swam the 100-yard 
freestyle in a meet off pier 5 in Honolulu 
Harbor in 55.4 seconds. He beat his near- 
est opponent by 30 feet and won the 
praise of the Amateur Athletic Union 
waen was present for the outstanding 

eat. 

He carried this skill to the world 
Olympic games at Stockholm in 1912, 
winning Hawaii’s first gold medal for his 
victory in the 100-meter freestyle swim- 
ming contest. From there, he went on to 
other international games, winning a 
host of honors, silver cups, and other 
exhibits of victory. 

Duke Kahanamoku was back at the 
Olympics in 1920, leaving with another 
gold medal for himself and Hawaii. 

Through the years, the fame of the tall 
Hawaiian spread far and wide carrying 
him to a rightful place in the Swimming 
Hall of Fame at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
and to the Surfing Hall of Fame at Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

The “Duke” was never content to live 
on laurels alone and continued to serve 
his State with his talents. He singly saved 
eight persons from drowning after their 
launch capsized at Newport Beach, 
Calif., in 1925. He was elected sheriff of 
the city and county of Honolulu in 1934 
and served in that office until his retire- 
ment in 1960—always offering a special 
hand to youngsters and undoubtedly 
contributing greatly to Hawaii’s long- 
standing record of respect for the law by 
its young people. 

His passing is a sadness to all who had 
the privilege of knowing Duke, and my 
deepest condolences go to his family 
whose loss is all Hawaii’s today. 


Keep Okinawa 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, in an era 
when a combination of jet aircraft, 
missilery, and advanced electronics have 
shortened miles to yards in terms of na- 
tional defenses, it is imperative that we 
keep advance listening and observation 
posts wherever we have them. One of 
these is Okinawa. 

The retention of Okinawa by the 
United States is of particular importance 
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when its geographical relation is viewed 
in perspective, particularly with refer- 
ence to Red China. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
reading of my colleagues the following 
editorial appearing in the Manchester, 
N.H., Union Leader on Friday, January 5, 
1968: 

KEEP OKINAWA 

Every veteran who ever fought in the 
Pacific in World War II, as well as every other 
sensible American should now start an up- 
roar against the proposal to return the 
island of Okinawa to Japan. 

The Japanese are nice, efficient people. 
They produce good optics, good cars, good 
textiles. They are a very hard-working and 
productive race, but let’s remember a few 
things before we decide to return Okinawa. 

The Japanese, after all, DID make an un- 
provoked attack on this nation on Dec. 7, 
1941. This is just “history” to the young 
people who read this editorial but it isn’t 
just “history” to those Americans who were 
there when the bombs rained down on Pearl 
Harbor. It isn't history“ to the hundreds of 
American boys whose bones slosh back and 
forth inside the capsized hull of the Arizona, 
which was never righted but today lies in 
Pearl Harbor as a memorial. 

To be attacked by a nation and then, after- 
wards, to give that nation back everything 
you took from it in the subsequent war is 
not generosity—it is being soft-headed. It 
also encourages more aggression and more 
wars in the future. 

Furthermore, with the once friendly Chi- 
nese now under the control of the Commu- 
nists, who are rapidly building up a nuclear 
bomb capability, we need Okinawa as a for- 
ward base from which to protect the Hawai- 
ian Islands and the California Coast. At this 
very instant, Okinawa is serving as a forward 
staging area for U.S. troops being sent to 
fight in Vietnam. Recently a young Marine 
friend of this writer took off for Vietnam 
and is now on Okinawa, preparing for ship- 
ment to Vietnam. 

Of course, the leaders of the United States 
have long been afflicted by the theory that 
there is no bottom to the U.S. Treasury. They 
have given away to foreign nations billions 
of dollars that have been wasted, billions 
that could have better been spent for slum 
clearance, better schools, better medical 
facilities here at home. 

The waste of dollars is bad enough, but let 
us not now give away valuable defense bases. 
This is especially true when those bases were 
bought with the blood and lives of Amer- 
ican boys. 

If you feel strongly on this matter, if you 
feel we shouldn't give Okinawa away, write 
to Sens. Cotton and McIntyre and Reps. 
Wyman and Cleveland. Then, when you are 
through, write to President Johnson. He 
won't acknowledge it, but he counts the 
mail that comes in for and against an idea. 

Tell the President not to be taken in by 
the smiles of visiting Japanese dignitaries. 
Those of us who were alive on Dec. 7, 1941, 
remember the pictures of the smiling 
Japanese diplomats who went to the White 
House just hours before the bombs from 
their nation rained destruction and death 
on Pearl Harbor. 


The Greek Dictatorship 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday afternoon Miss Me- 
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lina Mercouri addressed the largest 
luncheon meeting that the Women’s 
Democratic Club has ever held in Wash- 
ington. The ladies, and a few lucky gen- 
tlemen, had the privilege of hearing an 
outstanding presentation on the relation- 
ship of the artist, as a citizen, to his 
country. Miss Mercouri, of course, spoke 
of the dreadful things that have hap- 
pened to her country since April 21, 1967. 
She knows whereof she speaks and she 
says it well. 

I commend her remarks not only to 
my colleagues, but to the officials in the 
Department of State, Department of De- 
fense, the CIA, and other members of the 
administration family who are making 
most important policy decisions regard- 
ing our relationship with Greece. I most 
earnestly hope that we will give leader- 
ship to those forces outside of Greece 
who are calling for freedom and democ- 
racy there, rather than piously hoping 
that the dictators will give up their sinis- 
ter game if we just treat them nicely. 


I have been asked to speak on the sub- 
ject “The Artist and Politics.” I'll try to do so. 
But I must immediately tell you that I con- 
sider the artist no less a citizen than anyone 
else. And I believe that those who say the 
artist has no place in politics not only 
would strip him of his citizenship but would 
also deny all of history. I know that some 
artists have accepted the address of the ivory 
tower. Perhaps they are comfortable, but 
they collaborate with those who want them 
excluded from the movement of the world. 

I am an artist by vocation and profession. 
I am a citizen by obligation and responsibil- 
ity. And as an actress I am happiest when I 
work in a play or a film that makes both 
artistic and social contribution. 

There is a beautiful story about Picasso. It 
was during the Nazi occupation in France. 
The great painter was summoned to Gestapo 
headquarters. He found a Nazi officer study- 
ing one of Picasso’s most famous paintings. 
The canvas depicted the brutal destruction 
of the town of Guernica by the Nazis during 
the Spanish Civil War. The Gestapo man 
looked with menace at Picasso and pointed 
to the painting. 

“Did you do this?” he asked. Picasso looked 
at the Nazi and said, “No, you did.” 

That was a fine moment. A moment when 
the artist and the citizen were one. I am a 
Greek artist, a Greek citizen. Technically, 
perhaps there might be some question of 
this. When the military junta seized power 
in Greece and destroyed the constitution 
and the freedom of my people, I spoke out 
against them. The colonels then declared me 
anti-Greek, They announced that my citi- 
zenship was taken away and my property 
confiscated. Perhaps they have the means to 
take my property. That is physical and 
tangible. But my citizenship is within me. 
I drank it with my mother’s milk. It is my 
identity. It is my love for Greece, for my 
friends, for Greek music and art. 

It is my soul. And as the Russian girl says 
in the story. “My soul they cannot touch.” 

Like everything else, dictatorship has its 
text books and manuals. one of the first 
things to do is to silence the artist. The 
artist by his very nature, must have the 
most immediate, the most intimate con- 
tact with people. His life is communication. 
And dictatorship would keep the people in- 
communicado. So beware of the artist who 
informs, who exposes, who inspires who en- 
flames. Silence the composer, Mikis Theo- 
dorakis. He might write another La Mar- 
seillaise. Beware even of the dead. Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aeschylus, those giant artists, 
those giant citizens are censored in Greece. 
They are dangerous because they wrote of 
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freedom and the excellence of man. This 
junta stands for slavery and the degradation 
of man. 

The artist is never attacked as such. Ibsen, 
Shelley, Byron, Keats, Picasso, Leger, Rivera, 
Joyce, Sinyavsky, Daniele, Pasternak, Miller, 
Charlie Chaplin and countless more all 
through history, were attacked not because 
they were artists, but because they used 
their art to uplift, to expose, to protest, to 
make man better, to make man free. 

So, I think I have made myself clear. I 
am here to talk politically. Politically, not 
politics. I am not a politician. Politicians are 
more dangerous than artists and often 
funnier, 

In 1964 the people of Greece having fought 
for free elections proceeded to choose the 
Center-Union Party to govern Greece. They 
elected George Papandreaou to be Prime 
Minister. And this by a majority without 
precedent in Greece. I will immediately con- 
fess to you that I am not an admirer of 
George Papandreaou but, of course, that is 
beside the point. The people of Greece voted 
for him, I was not quite sure of his liberalism 
but to the conservatives and the extreme 
right wing he was considered a dangerous 
radical. He did talk of reform, a more fair 
distribution of wealth and free education. 
This obviously made him a Bolshevik. He 
took every opportunity to denounce the Com- 
munists in Greece, but that did not stop his 
enemies from calling him a “sympathizer,” a 
“fellow traveller” or a “bedfellow.” We know 
these cliches in Greece just as well as you do. 
But it didn’t work. His popular support re- 
mained strong. 

Yet on July 15, 1965, Greece was stunned 
to learn that he had been dismissed from 
Office by King Constantine and his govern- 
ment was dissolved. The country was 
shocked. The eyebrows of constitutional ex- 
perts were raised in horror. 

Why was he so rudely and illegally dis- 
missed? He and his son Andreas, the Minister 
of Economic Co-Ordination, insisted that the 
Army needed some re-organization. They 
naively believed that the Army’s loyalty 
should be to the constitution and the gov- 
ernment and not to the extreme right or to 
the palace. 

And in 1967 the world learned how right 
they were. 

On April 21st of that year the Army tanks 
crashed through the streets of Athens and 
democracy was destroyed. 

But let me talk a little of those two years 
between 1965 and 1967. Nothing makes me 
angrier than to read those so-called “au- 
thorities” who say that prior to the coming 
of the junta, Greece was in political chaos. 
I have seen this statement repeated a thou- 
sand times and it makes my blood boil. Who 
created this chaos? 

For two years after the dismissal of the 
freely elected government the palace made 
repeated attempts to create a government of 
its own. But always with unpopular, right 
wing elements and not one of them could 
stand up. It drives me crazy to hear this 
chaos attributed to the forces of democracy. 
You all remember the definition of the 
Hebrew word chutzpa. Chutzpa is when a 
man kills his mother and father and then 
asks for clemency on the grounds that he is 
an orphan. 

I shall not dwell upon the role of King 
Constantine except to make a short review. 
He created the crisis. Then when the junta 
came, and all of Greece would have supported 
him if he opposed them, he made no move. 
He himself swore in the junta. He himself 
collaborated to the elimination from the 
army of all democratic elements. He said that 
he behaved this way to spare Greece from 
shedding its blood. But eight months later 
when he saw his own position threatened, 
he asked the Greek people to shed its blood 
to save his crown. His counter-coup was a 
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pitiful operetta, a masterpiece of ineptitude, 
a tragic farce. Now he is in Rome working 
out a deal for an ignominious return. He is 
a king without a people, a king of shreds and 
patches. And I charge that those individuals 
and those governments who are working for 
his return, do so with the knowledge that he 
will never have the support of the people. So 
here we are. Greece that made the gift of 
democracy to the world is in chains. The 
constitution destroyed, parliament dissolved, 
trade unions illegal. The civil services, the 
schools, the church has been purged. The 
press, the artist, totally censored and 
muzzled. The court martials make a mockery 
of justice. The junta rules by terror, by 
imprisonment and by torture. And when I 
say torture, it is not a phrase. The authenti- 
cated stories and checked reports of inhuman 
tortures are at the same time revolting and 
heartbreaking. I shall spare you the details 
but if you really want to know them ask me 
and I will tell you. And then there is the 
most horrible crime of all, the plot to corrupt 
the youth of Greece. The school system is 
being completely revised, the textbooks are 
being re-written, teachers who believe in 
democracy are thrown out of the schools, 
The young people are being taught ideals 
that are Nazi. The junta’s intention is to 
create a generation of fascists. And so there 
is the most terrible of fears, the father afraid 
of his son. The son afraid of his father, the 
teacher afraid of his student. 

How then are the Greek people to under- 
stand the apologists for this medieval, this 
barbarous regime. I could understand ap- 
proval from the dead Hitler, from the dead 
Mussolini, from the dead Stalin, but how 
can I understand the Live Dean Acheson? 

In a letter to the Washington Post, Mr. 
Acheson expressed an opinion that authori- 
tarian rule is what the Greeks need. Now 
we all know that Mr. Acheson is an honor- 
able man, yet he comes to bury democracy in 
Greece. He is an honorable man and he 
adds his spadeful of each into democracy’s 
grave. Evil tongues say that Mr. Acheson has 
a pique against the former Greek govern- 
ment because they rejected his solution to 
the Cyprus issue. I must doubt this because 
Mr. Acheson is an honorable man. It is his 
honorable judgement that the people of 
Greece are ignorant and backward and not 
ready for democracy. I am only an unlearned 
actress and the honorable Mr. Acheson is a 
former secretary of state, yet I will stand up 
to my full height and say, “Mr. Secretary, 
you are wrong. You are tragically wrong. We 
know the meaning of democracy. We in- 
vented it. We will refuse your counsel Mr. 
Secretary. We will be free.” 

Dear friends, I have been a guest in your 
country for sixteen months. I have learned to 
love the American people—sincerely and 
deeply. I have made many friends. I have re- 
ceived thousands and thousands of letters 
from unknown people all over America, ex- 
pressing their love for my people and my 
country. And I have wept more than once 
when I found in the envelopes one dollar, 
and five dollars with the words, “Dear Mel- 
ina, please use this to help the return of 
democracy in Greece.” 

And when I walk in the streets people come 
to greet me and say, “give them hell, Melina, 
give those fascists hell.” I canot tell you the 
comfort and the courage that has been given 
to me by the American people. 

So how difficult it is for me to make criti- 
cism of America. But if it is painful, it is 
also my duty. And I beg you to believe that I 
criticize as a friend. I would be less than 
your friend if I did not tell you that the 
Greek people have looked to your govern- 
ment for much and have received little. In- 
deed in this critical hour, they are shocked 
that military aid to Greece continues. And 
they are unhappy about the silence or the 
almost silence of Washington. What they do 
see is that American investments continue 
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and grow. The United States facing the 
problem of balance of payments asks for 
cutbacks in foreign investment except in Fin- 
land and in Greece and in amazement they 
ask why, why Greece? 

Today the Greeks see only two solutions 
for their freedom, Help from abroad or civil 
war. The bitter souvenir, the horrors of the 
last civil war still lives in the Greek mind and 
heart. It has for the moment slowed resist- 
ance to the junta. But I tell you, with all 
responsibility, if Greece comes to realize that 
it is abandoned by its friends, it will take up 
arms to fight for its freedom. And that will 
be a terrible day for us, for Europe and for 
you. You will be in the face of a great 
dilemma. 

The Communists have always been rejected 
in Greece, their strength is small. The lie 
that the junta has saved Greece from Com- 
munism is well known to us. But if armed 
resistance is the only solution for the Greeks, 
we can be sure that the Communists will join 
in that resistance, indeed they will try to 
take its leadership. Then the cry will be 
heard, “Save Greece from Communism” and 
there you have the ready made Viet Nam in 
Europe. Then what will be America’s posi- 
tion? Then what will be the position of the 
rest of Europe, of Russia? I beg you to think 
of this now, I beg you to consider this now. 
There is still time and there are means to 
avoid the coming of such a day. 

Is America the moral leader of the world— 
or is it not? The junta has been officially con- 
demned by the Governments of Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, West 
Germany, Italy and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. Not by the United States. 

I and others here in Washington have talk- 
ed with Americans in high office. Let me put 
it simply. We have heard “expressions of 
concern”—and not much more, We have been 
asked to be patient. When we replied that it 
is difficult to ask thousands of prisoners who 
live in inhuman conditions to be patient, we 
received sympathetic shrugs. We were re- 
minded that the Junta has declared that it 
would return to democracy, that they are 
planning a new constitution. Oh yes, we have 
been promised a new constitution. We were 
promised it would be ready on such and such 
a date. Again and again the dates have been 
changed. Again and again new dates are set. 
And again and again we are asked to be 
patient. But one thing has been made known. 
For this we don’t have to wait. As part of the 
electoral process the junta will create a com- 
mittee. What is the democratic function of 
this committee? Believe it or not—they are 
to decide who may or may not be candidates 
for office. To use a phrase that I have learned 
in America, Who's kidding who? 

It was pointed out to us that the three 
ugly witches who rule Greece, Papadopoulos, 
Patakos and Markarezos have made a posi- 
tive step by resigning from the Army. This 
was a proof that the Army would ultimately 
yield the Government to civilians. So Mr. 
Papadopoulos took off his uniform and was 
declared Prime Minister. Who's kidding who? 

But on the eve of Christmas, Mr. Papado- 
poulos put on a new uniform. The uniform 
of Santa Claus, the mask of Santa Claus. 
And in a speech flowing over with milk of 
human kindness he announced that all the 
political prisoners would be freed and freed 
at once so that they would be with their 
family on Christmas Day. A junta spokesman 
literally compared Papadopoulos to Christ. 
And yet, 24 hours later—in complete con- 
tempt of world opinion, Mr. Papadopoulos 
ripped off the Santa Claus mask and said 
that the prisoners would stay in jail. To be 
absolutely accurate it should be said that a 
small number were released. They released 
Andras Papandreaou, who had been kept in 
solitary confinement for eight months. And 
only because the academic community the 
world over, never stopped protesting his im- 
prisonment. But most of those released were 
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involved in the King’s counter coup. Who's 
kidding who. 

Permit me to say it. Those who ask us to 
believe that the junta will restore democ- 
racy in Greece are either trying to deceive 
us or are deceiving themselves. I ask those 
who make policy to reappraise their policy. 
And those who once believed in the junta 
promises and no longer believe them are 
honor-bound to say so. 

Which brings us to the question of recog- 
nition, After the silly coup of the King, my 
friends and I invented a sad parlor game. 
The name of the game was “Who will rec- 
ognize the junta government first.” There 
was not much competition in the game be- 
cause we all agreed that the first country to 
recognize the junta would be Turkey. Well, 
we were all wrong. The first country to do 
so, was the Congo. I do not pretend to under- 
stand the mystique of the Congo reasoning. 
But as for Turkey—who came in second, 
that is crystal clear. 

Greece suffered a cruel occupation by Tur- 
key for 400 years. In this century there was 
the Greco-Turkish war. In the First World 
War, Greece fought with the West. Turkey 
chose the Kaiser. In World War Two Greece 
chose democracy, Turkey chose opportun- 
ism. While Greek soldiers and peasants 
fought Nazi tanks in Crete, armed only with 
democratic fervor and stones, while the 
Greek people organized a glorious resistance, 
Turkey remained neutral. 

In 1921 the Turks burned the Greek city 
of Smyrna to the ground. That is something 
hard to uproot from Greek memory. And 
today there is the conflict over Cyprus. About 
a month ago the junta had to swallow their 
vain boasts and capitulate to Turkish de- 
mands, Why should not Turkey recognize 
them? The Turks are delighted by the exist- 
ence of the junta. 

And now we are being prepared—in the 
name of practicality—for recognition by 
other governments. We are being conditioned 
to accept practicality before honor. My poor 
voice says that it would be to the honor of 
the United States not to recognize the Fascist 
junta as the Greek Government. I think that 
such an attitude would raise American pres- 
tige everywhere. I think it would show that 
when America says democracy—it means 
democracy. I think other nations would be 
inspired. Of course, this will be called roman- 
tic and unrealistic. My contention is that 
statesmanship on the highest level, strong 
and pure defense of democracy, courageous 
actions, are the most realistic need of the 
world today. But I sadly know that the voices 
of the Greek desk in your State Department 
will be heard before mine. So may I ask at 
least—at least—that the United States be the 
last to recognize this evil government. Let us 
save a little honor. 

I will be told, “of course we understand, 
but what about NATO.” To which I answer, 
“Yes, but what about NATO?” Have you read 
its preamble? I have. The preamble of the 
NATO pact specifies in the clearest language 
that its members undertake to safeguard 
democracy, individual freedom and law. If 
that is the case this foul government in 
Greece has no place in NATO. The Scan- 
dinavian countries, Holland and Italy say 
that Greece has no place in NATO. I say kick 
Greece out of NATO or at least let us have 
the decency to rewrite the NATO pact and 
admit that you don’t have to care about 
democracy to be a member. 

And if all morality and honor is to be for- 
gotten let us talk in pragmatic military 
terms. If a crisis came upon us today and we 
needed the help of the Greek army, God help 
us. The Greek army has been corrupted and 
destroyed, To maintain their dirty power the 
junta has liquidated every general, every 
superior officer capable of leadership. The 
Greek army is a shambles. If you doubt that, 
ask any friend you may have in the military 
here. And at the same time ask them about 
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the leadership of the Air Force. And at the 
same time ask them if it is not true that 
there is not an admiral left in the navy and 
that at this very moment an army officer 
is head of the Navy. And if we have no choice 
but to call on this leaderless army—what 
could be expected of the Greek people? Does 
anyone think that they would support the 
army that is used to oppress them? Or fight 
for the junta which they despise? Let those 
who are responsible ponder these questions. 

I have talked at too much length, and 
probably with too much passion. But I love 
my country and my nights are sleepless. I love 
your country and its people and I would like 
it to walk in paths of honor. 

Please help us. Please help the noble idea 
of democracy, Please keep the friendship and 
love of the Greek people. Please do not kill 
their hope and belief in you, Distinguished 
Americans have created the United States 
committee for democracy in Greece. The 
Honorable Francis Biddle is giving his time 
and precious energy to be chairman of that 
committee, Please help them, in spirit and 
with money. I thank you for hearing me to- 
day. Long live democracy in Greece. Long live 
democracy everywhere. 


All the Way on This 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the influ- 
ential Portland Oregonian, a newspaper 
published in my home State of Oregon, 
says President Johnson seldom gets the 
consensus he seeks on all public issues, 
but he should have it on his position on 
public welfare. 

Members will recall that the President, 
when he signed the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967, said our welfare 
system is outmoded and in need of major 
change. And he appointed a Commission 
on Income Maintenance Programs to 
study all aspects of the system. 

Overhaul of welfare programs has long 
been overdue— 


The Oregonian says. 

Those existing today have developed from 
seeds sown more than 30 years ago in the 
years of depression. They do not fit the 
greatly changed requirements of the day. 


The editorial suggests two principles 
for consideration by the President’s Com- 
mission: 

(1) It is better that welfare encourage re- 
habilitation of its clients rather than just 
maintain a subsistence level inviting new 
generations of clients in the same families; 
and 

(2) A practical maximum of administra- 
tive authority should be given local and state 
Officials. 


Mr. Speaker, I place the editorial in 
the Record at this point: 

ALL THE WAY ON THIS 

Lyndon Johnson seldom gets the consensus 
he seeks on all public issues, but he should 
have it on his position on public welfare. The 
President said late Tuesday: 

“The welfare system in America is out- 
moded and in need of major change. . The 
welfare system today pleases no one.” 

He made the statement on signing the bill 
increasing the benefits of Social Security and 
on announcing the appointment of a presi- 
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dential commission to study means to meet 
“the income needs of all American people.” 

The commission, Mr, Johnson said, would 
have authority to “examine any and every 
plan, however unconventional.” Presumably 
the study will thus include such contro- 
versial proposals as guaranteed annual in- 
come and the negative income tax. 

Overhaul of welfare programs has long 
been overdue, Those existing today have 
developed from seeds sown more than 30 
years ago in the years of depression. They 
do not fit the greatly changed requirements 
of the day. Not only has the economic cli- 
mate changed from cold to hot—with wide- 
spread want still existing—but the character 
of the need has also radically altered. Social 
Security has assumed a great part of the 
load of general assistance, which was the 
major expenditure in the 1930s and for some 
time thereafter. Now a major part of welfare 
funds goes to the aid of dependent children 
and for medical expenses not covered by 
medicare. 

Congress showed little foresight in amend- 
ing the law to restrict to past levels the pro- 
portionate share of funds available for aid 
to dependent children in any state. This will 
surely place a burden on such states as Ore- 
gon and Washington where young families 
are disproportionately on the increase. 

The presidential commission should 
quickly see the flaw in such a provision. It 
is typical of the patchwork that has made 
such a mess of federal welfare regulations 
over the past 30 years. 

At least two principles may be recom- 
mended to the commission: (1) It is better 
that welfare encourage rehabilitation of its 
clients rather than just maintain a sub- 
sistence level inviting new generations of 
clients in the same families; and (2) a prac- 
tical maximum of administrative authority 
should be given local and state officials. 

Welfare is habit-forming and the reliance 
upon it tends to pass from generation to 
generation in some families. The pattern 
must be broken. The rigidity of the system 
and its dependence upon administrative and 
congressional whim is self-defeating. 

Welfare cannot keep pace with the steady 
erosion of purchasing power of the dollar nor 
with the surging increase in expectations of 
the American poor. The “war against pov- 
erty” has made only minor gains in retraining 
and reorienting those who need help most. 

The President spoke with pride of legisla- 
tion he signed expanding Social Security ben- 
efits and increasing taxes. One million more 
people “will be lifted above the poverty line,” 
he said. But how long? Obviously, payments 
to be raised in March to $55 monthly mini- 
mum and $160 monthly maximum are in- 
adequate for those without other resources. 
But Social Security taxes for workers and 
employers will be $343.20 this year, $374.40 
in 1969 and $616.20 in 1987, even if the pres- 
ent schedules hold. 

The President is expected to have more 
to say about welfare and Social Security in 
the opening messages to Congress later this 
month. The obvious direction, as some Re- 
publicans have pointed out, is toward greater 
involvement of the poor in the mainstream 
of the American economy. Methods must be 
devised to break down the barriers discourag- 
ing or preventing the poor from moving into 
the productive, wage-earning sectors of the 
economy. The dole is no more acceptable in 
a capitalistic system today than it was in the 
1930s. But it is even more prevalent. 

The President’s commission headed by his 
old friend, Ben W. Heineman, chairman and 
executive officer of the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad Co., has an open-end oppor- 
tunity to propose constructive changes in 
the stagnant welfare system. The oppor- 
tunity must not be lost in the miasma of 
presidential politics in an election year. The 
problems of the poor will not go away by 
themselves no matter who is elected. 
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Vietnam Not Senseless, Just People at 
Home 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, over the con- 
gressional recess a story was brought to 
my attention, telling of a young Army 
nurse who is serving with great dedica- 
tion in Vietnam. She is a native of South 
Yarmouth in my district, and has re- 
cently completed her first year of duty 
with our soldiers in the war zone. A let- 
ter from this nurse, Capt. Diane M. 
Crowley, was printed in the Cape Cod 
Standard-Times, and offers all of us a 
lesson in dedication and patriotism. 

Captain Crowley’s letter was writ- 
ten to her mother, who had wondered 
about America’s purpose and direction 
in Vietnam. Her daughter told of the 
sacrifices of our servicemen in combat, 
and pointed out that those of us at home 
who feel the heat of battle least, com- 
plain the most. I am offering this arti- 
cle and letter for inclusion in the REC- 
orp, Mr. Speaker, because it presents a 
fine perspective on the important job 
being done by all our Armed Forces per- 
sonnel in Vietnam; 

[From the Cape Cod (Mass.) Standard-Times, 
Dec. 8, 1967] 
Viet WAR Nor SENSELESS, JUST PEOPLE AT 
HOME 
(By William Millett) 

SourH YarMouTH.—A mother’s concern 
over a “stupid, senseless war” has resulted 
in a letter of hope and conviction from her 
daughter in Vietnam. 

The mother is Mrs. Mildred Crowley of 
Lilly Pond Apartments. Her daughter is Capt. 
Diane M. Crowley, 30, of the Army Nurse 
Corps, attached to the Tist Evacuation Hos- 
pital in Pleiku. 

After graduation from Norwood High 
School, young Diane moved to Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., with her parents. She studied for 
her profession at Jackson Memorial Hospital 
School of Nursing in Miami. 

ON DUTY IN WAR ZONE 

Nearly two years ago, Diane informed her 
mother of plans to enlist in the Army’s nurs- 
ing program. Currently she is completing her 
first year of duty in the war zone. 

In her daily correspondence with her 
daughter Mrs. Crowley did not wish to add 
to her burden by revealing the sense of 
frustration that draft-card burners, demon- 
strators and other pacifists were encouraging. 
Finally her own fears became too strong. 
She wrote and asked why such a “stupid, 
senseless war” is being fought. 

Capt. Crowley’s reply was written some 
time during the second week of November, 
at the height of the fighting in the Dak To 
region. 

She tells of battle at the hands of hard- 
core Communists, not Viet Cong, and esti- 
mates American casualties at close to 200 a 
day. These men, she writes, were quickly 
transferred to other base hospitals so as to 
make room for more wounded. 

AGGRESSIVENESS NEEDED 

Capt. Crowley vividly describes the filth 
and pathos of warfare. Yet she maintains 
that the war is just and that the United 
States should become more aggressive. She 
says, “If communism ever takes over South 
Vietnam, you can kiss all of Southeast Asia 
goodby.” 
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“Most Americans don’t know what's going 
on; they have no idea of what it’s like over 
here. The Communists are not going to give 
us peace and so the sacrifice has to be made. 

“So, dear Mom remember, if anyone asks 
you, I feel so disappointed in our folks back 
home and their stupidity. We are fighting 
Communists and if the United States wants 
to give it to them, so be it, but as for me, 
I'll fight and hate them all the way. 

“In a way, I really don’t want to return to 
the United States. It contains too many lousy 
people. 

“I realize your feeling, but it’s not a sense- 
less war. It’s just that you people make it 
senseless and as far as the U.S. going to pot, 
blame the stupid so-called Americans. 

“I believe every single American has forgot- 
ten his heritage and is unpatriotic and that’s 
why I’m ashamed of them. Americans are too 
wrapped up in their own private worlds, with 
easy money, soft living, martinis and golf. 
They don’t want to become involved in any- 
thing because it might interfere with their 
cocktail hour. 

“Mom, please be proud of what I’m doing 
for my country. I love my country, but can’t 
stand the people. I would gladly die for my 
Flag and country, 

„There's a difference between our country 
and our people a vast difference. 

“They should come over here and find out 
how these diehard Communists fight and do 
unmentionable things. Maybe then they'll 
change their minds about handing Southeast 
Asia over to them. Even better, why don’t 
these soft-belly citizens come over and help 
with our wounded? 

“Be proud of our guys. When they get hurt, 
they worry only about their buddies and not 
themselves and they are all anxious to get 
back out and kill the enemy, There are so 
many heroes I've seen I could cry. Be proud.” 


Stupid-Alecs, Leave Romney Alone 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, last week 
there appeared in local papers in my dis- 
trict a long-overdue statement regarding 
the presidential candidacy of the Gov- 
ernor of our State of Michigan. It de- 
scribes succinctly and with great discern- 
ment what I trust the people of New 
Hampshire will recognize between now 
and March 12: 

[From the Livingston County (Mich.) Press, 
Jan. 10, 1968] 
STUPID-ALECS, LEAVE ROMNEY ALONE! 
(By Bud Kirvan) 

It’s about time for certain smart alecks, 
or should we call them stupid-alecks, in 
the press and in politics, to leave George 
Romney alone. Or rather they should cease 
and desist in their obvious attempt to scuttle 
his candidacy. 

Gov. Romney, of Michigan, may or may not 
be prime presidential timber, but let’s leave 
it to the voters to decide. He should not be 
cut down by poison pens or obscure innuen- 


The “brainwash” admission by the gover- 
nor, following his first Viet Nam excursion, 
has been twisted and turned and blown out 
of all proportion. It was a simple declaration 
that he believed he had been misled. One is 
inclined to wonder if these same press 
geniuses who continually bring up “brain- 
wash” aren’t victims themselves. The person 
who can escape being duped after running 
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the gamut of Washington press conferences 
is an unusual individual. 

You would almost think that these persist- 
ent harpists are showing panic at the thought 
of morality in government. 

George Romney is not a fellow you “belly 
up” to the bar with. Neither is he an ideal 
golfing partner (he plays three balls at a 
time and runs), and he probably doesn't even 
know how to play poker, or drink straight 
bourbon, with a chaser of branch water. 

George Romney is a salesman, an admin- 
istrator, a hard worker, a successful business- 
man and a believer in God and the family. 
This is apparently his big sin—in political 
circles—he’s a moralist. 

Several months of close association with 
the Michigan governor left me with decidedly 
mixed feelings. I have great respect for his 
integrity, his boundless energy, his organiza- 
tional capability, and the many other at- 
tributes and characteristics that have made 
him a good governor. 

George does not breathe an “old buddy” 
type of warmth. But neither, I suspect do 
Lyndon, Barry, Dwight, Nelson or Dick, John 
F. Kennedy was not known as an easy person 
to get along with, unless you were a brother 
or sister, and more than half the nation was 
not. 

I dont take the polls too seriously, in fact 
I've said before that you can make ’em say 
what you want them to, but there are many 
who seem to take a perverse delight in the 
governor's apparent decline in popularity. 
It’s almost a show of relief. Again, I wonder 
why a moralist should scare hell out of the 
“smart press” and the “in” political crowd. 

George Romney doesn’t appear to be too 
good a listener. I’ve wondered at times if he 
is reluctant to take advice, or if the problem 
may be that those around him are not par- 
ticularly adept at giving same. 

My biggest complaint with the governor, 
however, is that he moves too fast at times, 
particularly on the campaign trail. He races 
through an industrial plant or office build- 
ing filled with voters at a fast trot. And I 
feel like shouting, “Slow down, George, you're 
not on the golf course.” Sometimes you get 
the impression that he’s too busy running 
the state to hear what the people have to 
say. 

George Romney probably doesn’t need me 
to fight his battles with the press, or the 
detractors who would like to stop him now— 
before the voters have a chance to speak, But 
somehow it seemed long overdue for some- 
one with a typewriter and a newspaper outlet 
to come to his defense, 

I don’t need a governor, or a president, to 
drink with me and regale me with dirty 
stories, My stomach won't take the former 
cel mother won't let me listen to the 

atter, 


A Challenge to Business 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, last 
November 30, at the swearing in of 
Howard J. Samuels as Under Secretary 
of Commerce, President Johnson de- 
scribed the new Under Secretary as a 
man who “has been facing up to chal- 
lenges all of his life.” The President 
then gave Mr. Samuels a new challenge: 
to encourage American business to in- 
volve itself in some of the urgent social 
problems facing the Nation today. 

Mr. Samuels later outlined the new 
challenge to American business in clear 
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and exciting terms, when he addressed 
the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce Executives. Referring to the lack 
of jobs in our central cities, Mr. Sam- 
uels said: 


The very factors that made the private 
sector dynamic are precisely those needed 
to revitalize the social sector. 


This speech is a refreshing contribu- 
tion to the growing dialog between 
business and Government and I insert 
it in the Recorp at this point: 


REMARKS OF UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
Howarp J. SAMUELS AT THE ANNUAL Mun 
WINTER CONFERENCE OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE EXECUTIVES, 
New YORK CITY, JANUARY 12, 1968 


I am most grateful for this opportunity 
to take part in your Mid-Winter Conference. 

The Chamber of Commerce is an organi- 
zation for which I have always had respect 
and admiration. 

You serve the business interests of your 
communities with dedication and distinc- 
tion. On a day by day basis, you strengthen 
and renew the vitality of the free enterprise 
system that has made this Nation and its 
people the most prosperous and most power- 
ful on earth. 

I have only one quarrel with the Chamber, 
and it is really more disappointment than 
dispute, The Chamber, I believe, has allowed 
its economic achievements to distort its 
perspective of social problems that cannot 
be solved in the old traditional ways—with 
fund drives, checks and social workers. 

I’m referring specifically, but not exclu- 
sively, to the problem you have gathered here 
to discuss. And I think the very wording of 
the theme of your conference is symptomatic 
of what I’m talking about. 

After three years of riots and social unrest 
in our cities, the Chamber—which still has 
no statewide program designed to relieve the 
conditions that inspired that unrest and 
those riots, and which is just now holding 
its first statewide conference to discuss those 
conditions—the Chamber asks: What can we 
do now to prevent summers of discontent? 

I have two objections to the way that is 
phrased: First, by speaking of summer dis- 
content, you imply that this is a seasonal 
problem. Second, we should be talking about 
outrage, not discontent—which is far too 
mild a word. 

Gentlemen, the time for volunteer summer 
firemen is long gone. Nor have I ever known 
mere discontent to erupt into riots. 

Euphemisms and conferences will not save 
our cities or preserve the peace and order 
needed for progress. 

Committees, commissions and conferences 
often serve as an excuse for inaction. As 
Fortune Magazine once pointed out: “Search 
all of the public parks and you'll never find 
a monument to a committee.” 

No, you are faced, gentlemen, not with 
summer discontent, but with massed feelings 
of outrage that smolder all year long, day in 
and day out. Feelings fed by the demeaning 
squalor of the slum and the hopelessness of 
escape. Feelings fed by too many generations 
of deprivation. 

You are faced, gentlemen, with no less 
than a social revolution, a social upheaval 
that threatens to rend this Nation and frag- 
ment our cities into black and white. 

Now, I’m sure that Pat Moynihan and the 
other distinguished members of yesterday's 
panel offered you an insight into this prob- 
lem and these conditions that went far be- 
yond anything I could provide. But I want to 
bring to you an awareness of the new concern 
of the business community for solving social 
problems, and I want to bring it to you with 
the full force and urgency with which it is 
increasingly felt. 

The arithmetic of optimism, with which 
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we compute the comforting percentage rates 
of economic growth, doesn’t add up in the 
ghetto. Prosperity rarely reaches the ghetto. 
In the ghetto every year is a depression year. 

The business community, regrettably, was 
slow to realize this. We relied for too long on 
traditional economic mechanisms, expecting 
that the tide of prosperity created by busi- 
ness would soon rise high enough to overflow 
the ghetto walls. And we let this complacency 
blind us to the social revolution that despair 
and desperation were putting together behind 
those walls. 

We attempted to pacify the desperation 
with welfare hand-outs and checks, and 
cushion the despair with charity. But the dis- 
possessed, once they realize that they are 
indeed dispossessed, cannot be pacified. 

I think we have now come to recognize 
that we can’t have a dynamic private sector 
and a decadent social sector. Equally impor- 
tant, we have come to recognize that the 
very factors that made the private sector 
dynamic are precisely those needed to re- 
vitalize the social sector: The ability to re- 
spond to and manage change; the ability to 
marshal human and material resources to 
solve problems of vast scope; the willingness 
to experiment in the search for answers. 

These are the very factors that constitute 
the essence of business management—Amer- 
ican business management that has made the 
American economy the envy of the world. 
And these are the very factors that are so 
desperately needed to meet the demands of 
the social revolution in America today. 

I am happy to tell you that one of the most 
encouraging trends in America today, from 
what I have seen during my two months in 
the Commerce Department, is the growing 
response of business leaders to this economic 
and social challenge. 

Could you imagine, for example, ten years 
ago, the President of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany speaking out for a negative income tax, 
as he did just recently? 

Could you imagine, ten years ago, the 
Chairman of General Motors traveling to a 
state capitol to speak out in favor of fair 
housing laws? 

Could you imagine, ten years ago, the 
President of the N.A.M. calling for deeper 
business involvement in the problems of so- 
cial change? 

The time has come to realize that the in- 
terests of business are no longer, if indeed 
they ever were, purely economic. Today, what 
is economic must embrace and encompass 
what is good for society as a whole. 

As President Johnson said when he swore 
me in at the White House, “No ones busi- 
ness can ultimately be any better than the 
business of all of us.” And if I may para- 
phrase an earlier statement of the President, 
the business of all of us is the quality of life 
in our society, as well as the quantity of its 
products. 

In other words, the business of business is 
America 


It is for this reason that the Department 
of Commerce, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Johnson and Secretary Trowbridge, is 
no longer narrowly oriented to the purely 
economic interests of business. Commerce 
has taken the initiative in persuading busi- 
ness that it has social interests every bit as 
vital to its self interest as its economic in- 
terests. And we plan to work side by side 
with private industry in meeting those social 
interests. 

The Department has not abandoned or 
downgraded its economic role. It has not be- 
come a social agency. It has simply broad- 
ened its responsibility to include those social 
problems that constitute an economic and a 
human burden that this Nation cannot af- 
ford, either economically or morally. 

Let me cite to you some of the costs of 
discrimination and poverty, of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment, and you tell me 
if we can afford the economic drain: 
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Can we afford $8 billion a year for relief 
payments and unemployment compensation, 
plus another $10 billion spent by private 
groups on the poor and underprivileged? 

Can we afford a national market only four- 
fifths the size it could and should be if the 
poor had a fair share of purchasing power? 

Can we afford a loss of $20 billion a year 
to our national economy due to the under- 
utilization of the unemployed and under- 
employed? 

Fortunately, I think businessmen are be- 
coming more aware of their new and grow- 
ing social responsibilities. At a time when 
pessimism and gloom prevail in our city halls 
and state houses, I think that the American 
businessman is showing an increasing will- 
ingness to join in the search for new ideas 
and new approaches that will somehow link 
the profit motive, long and short term, to 
social progress. 

This Nation cannot reach for greatness and 
yet tolerate in its daily life a dichotomy be- 
tween what is moral and what is economic. 

As Woodrow Wilson once wrote: “I hate 
that old maxim ‘Business is business,’ for I 
understand by it that business is not moral. 
The man who says ‘I am not in business for 
my health’ means that he is not in business 
for his moral health, and I am an enemy of 
every business of this kind. But if business 
is regarded as an object for serving,” he con- 
tinued, “and obtaining profit by means of 
service, then I am with that business.” 

Let’s look at just a few of the ways Amer- 
ican business is serving by applying its man- 
agement skill to the problem of hardcore 
unemployed and underemployed minority 


groups: 

Xerox, Ford, General Motors, Aerojet- 
General and other leading corporations are 
hiring and training men who a few short 
years ago would have been considered un- 
employable—men without skills and little 
education, not a few with prison records. 
Recognizing the twin problems of cred- 
ibility and recruitment, Ford has set up 
two employment offices right in the Detroit 
slums, eliminated written tests and promised 
hiring decisions on the spot. 

Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 
uses six Negro and Spanish-speaking recruit- 
ers as employment offices. They go 
wherever the hardcore unemployed are, to 
barber shops, poolrooms, bars. 

In Chicago, the Tri-Faith Employment 
Program, supervised by an interfaith Busi- 
ness Advisory Council, has opened 7 employ- 
ment offices in areas of highest unemploy- 
ment, hired neighborhood people to go out 
to the streets, houses, schools, alleys or any- 
where to recruit, interview and counsel 
prospective job applicants, 7 days a week, day 
and night. The project expects to place more 
than 10,000 in jobs in its first year, and by 
last June had already placed 6,000. 

In Boston, no less than 93 employers have 
contributed 300 personnel officials, including 
some vice presidents, as volunteer inter- 
viewers two nights a week to a non-fee agency 
called Jobs Clearing House which was set up 
to help minorities find jobs. Business also 
contributes financially to the program. 

The Federal Government, too, is deeply 
involved, I could not begin to tell you about 
all the many programs already approved, 
proposed or in process among the various 
Federal agencies. But I can tell you there is 
a great boil of activity, and President John- 
son is stirring the pot. 

He is fully committed to this public in- 
terest partnership between business and the 
Federal Government, 

Let me just mention a program in which I 
am involved at Commerce. We call it the 
Test Program, and it is a $40 million effort 
to provide companies in five test cities— 
Boston, Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles 
and San Antonio—with one-stop shopping 
for all the available government resources 
that would help make it possible for them to 
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provide jobs for the hardcore unemployed 
in slum areas. These resources include every 
conceivable form of government assistance 
already on the books, from training funds to 
surplus land and Federal equipment. 

To date, we have had 85 corporate pro- 
posals that could provide jobs for almost 
19,000 unemployed. 

The other part of this program, called 
MA-II, provides Federal manpower funds 
for recruiting and training to companies in 
these same five cities that will also guar- 
antee jobs to the trainees. The Federal funds 
will go to offset the additional costs to the 
companies above those needed to recuit and 
train an average worker. 

This is an example of public interest part- 
nership in which private business picks up 
the cost of training the hardcore unem- 
ployed up to a certain level, and the govern- 
ment underwrites the rest of the cost to 
bring them up to standard levels. 

As you can see, it is going to cost money, 
not only to make the unemployable em- 
ployable, but also for the many other essen- 
tial investments, such as upgrading the ed- 
ucation we now provide to the children of 
the poor. 

But if you have any doubts about whether 
these investments are worth making, just 
think of all those unproductive billions we 
are spending for welfare payments and un- 
employment checks, and think of the bil- 
lions more lost through wasted manpower, 
and think of the limitation of our national 
market. 

And if you think our urban social problems 
are not great enough for such investment 
now, I can assure you that they are going 
to get much worse if we continue to rely 
on the uneconomic palliatives of the past. 

If, for example, the current trend of mi- 
gration of the rural poor to the city con- 
tinues, we face the prospect of three million 
unemployed in just 25 of the Nation’s largest 
metropolitan areas by 1975. 

This will happen because as the rural dis- 
advantaged continue to pour into our large 
metropolitan areas, the white leadership and 
the employers are moving out to the suburbs 
and smaller cities, Between 1960 and 1965, 
two million Negroes moved into our cities, 
while an equal if not larger number of whites 
moved out. During the same period, 62 per 
cent of new plant development (by value) 
moved into the suburbs where, by and large, 
Negroes either can’t live or have no inex- 
8 way of commuting to in order to 
wor 


Imagine, if you will, how your archaic lo- 
cal governments, with their entangling al- 
liances and spite fences of sovereignty will 
respond to the burdens of 1975 if we allow 
ourselves to approach these problems from 
the perspective of “summer discontent.” 

I think the answer, and the coming an- 
guish, are all too frightfully clear. 

What, then, can local Chambers of Com- 
merce do? What must they do? 

First, they should strongly support a 
greater investment in our human resources 
in order to get at the underlying conditions, 
the causes, of today’s social problems. 

One way to do that right now is to strongly 
support the New York State Board of Re- 
gents’ proposals for pre-kindergarten school- 
ing for disadvantaged three and four year 
olds. In the long run, this is the only way 
to break the cycle of poverty. We must reach 
the children of the poor before their minds 
and spirits are engulfed by the hopelessness 
and despair that surrounds them. 

The ted Committee for Economic 
Development is on record in support of this 
investment in human resources. Business, 
more than any other group, should appreci- 
ate the need and the wisdom of such an in- 
vestment. 

Secondly, the Chambers must take the lead 
in promoting fair housing legislation. 

Their memberships should not be reluctant 
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to follow the lead of the Chairman of Gen- 
eral Motors who lobbied in the halls of the 
Michigan legislature for fair housing. These 
laws are essential if we are to relieve the 
explosive population density of the ghettos 
and bring the people now trapped there into 
the mainstream of American life. 

Third, the Chambers must work to bring 
the business leadership of their cities to- 
gether on programs such as they have in my 
home city of Rochester, New York. 

There the business community has orga- 
nized, without Federal funds, a community- 
wide effort to hire the hardcore unemployed. 
These programs should be stimulated from 
the top, with the participation of the chief 
executives of each industry, and not just the 
personnel people. And much can be done 
without Federal funds. 

Fourth, the Chamber should take the 
leadership in bringing personnel managers 
of local industry together and persuading 
them to rewrite their personnel policies so 
that they include rather than exclude the 
disadvantaged and the unskilled. 

In too many companies, you will find that 
a high school diploma is a requirement for 
such jobs as fork lift operators. Unnecessary 
personnel entrance requirements such as 
these discriminate pointlessly against the 
hardcore unemployed. 

Fifth, you must work to achieve a higher 
degree of coordination between vocational 
training in your schools and the skills that 
are actually needed by local industry. Then 
industry won’t have to bear the full brunt of 
training problems. 

Sixth, the New York State Chamber and 
the National Chamber should join in a call 
for national standards of welfare payments. 

As President Johnson recently pointed out, 
our welfare structure is in great need of 
overhaul. Where there are regional imbal- 
ances and wide differences in the welfare 
rates between countryside and city, there is 
an obvious incentive to migrate to the city. 
And the cities are going broke with no hope 
of relief until a balance is established. 

In fiscal 1969, for example, New York City, 
which is adding 14,000 people a month to its 
welfare rolls, will spend more on welfare than 
on public education. 

And Seventh, you must enlist your mem- 
bership to change the repressive personnel 
policies and enfeebling practices of their 
local governments. 

The inadequacies of our local governments 
are the single greatest barrier to effectively 
coping with these problems on a local level— 
and these are local problems, national 
though they may be in total impact. 

These are not problems that can be man- 
aged or solved in Washington. There is no 
secret vault in Washington marked pana- 
ceas.” 

The vigor and viability of our Federal sys- 
tem demands strong local governments with 
the ability to handle their own problems. The 
local Chambers must become a major force 
in bringing about the modernization of local 
governments so that they become effective 
managers of change, so that they utilize the 
latest, rather than the oldest, business man- 
agement techniques. 

The attitude of local Chambers of Com- 
merce has too often been: Don't rock the 
boat. Don’t make waves.” 

Well, there are ominous waves converging 
on us, and they are growing in size. 

The boat you never wanted to rock is 
threatening to sink. 

But as Edward Gibbon wrote in The De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, “The 
winds and waves are always on the side of 
the ablest navigators.” 

I can only say that I think you, and your 
membership, must examine closely, now, the 
principles on which you set your course for 
the future. 

Thank you. 
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Rethinking the Welfare System 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, a huge 
chunk of the cost of Government is de- 
voted to welfare. Billions each year are 
spent by the Federal Government, and 
many additional billions by State gov- 
ernments, on programs in which, in part 
at least, there is some waste. 

Increasingly frequently people are 
asking whether we ought not to take a 
fresh look at the whole welfare package. 
Of interest in this regard is an editorial 
appearing in Roll Call on November 30, 
1967, entitled “Rethinking the Welfare 
System” because it elaborates on this im- 
portant question. 

I am including it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record at this point with the thought 
that in some respects the suggestion of 
rethinking might result in some mone- 
tary savings for the country: 

RETHINKING THE WELFARE SYSTEM 

Society has traveled some distance with a 
program of welfare and relief assistance 
which began as a necessary dole to the hope- 
lessly indigent, Although it should have been 
evident long ago, the realization has now set 
in that this approach represents a hopeless 
dead end. Meant originally as charity for the 
few, it has come to be viewed as a right for 
the many. 

Today there are a million more people on 
relief than during the depression, more than 
eight million at the latest count. The cost 
in government funds is $7-billion in direct 
relief aid, and the problem is getting worse. 
The number of people on relief in the last 
10 years has increased by 50 percent. 

Recent statistics have indicated that only a 
few percent of those on welfare are employ- 
able. But such statistics have been repeatedly 
challenged. Rep. John W. Wydler (NY) stated 
that “Such statistics are based on the prem- 
ise that no woman can work. Such a con- 
cept will come as a surprise to many working 
women, Certainly many women not on wel- 
fare do work and many of these have children 
of their own to support.” 

Rep. Martha Griffiths (Mich), a member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, esti- 
mated that more than half of the 1.2-million 
persons drawing Federal-State welfare checks 
could be out working, but current regulations 
discourage it. 

Mrs, Griffiths helped draft provisions under 
which mothers of dependent children will be 
required in most cases to take available jobs 
or job training. Under the House-passed bill, 
States would provide day care centers for the 
children on whose behalf welfare payments 
are made. Their mothers then would be 
trained for work. 

Mrs. Griffiths denied that this was an anti- 
family course. In many cases, she said, the 
mother is a teen-ager, sometimes unmarried 
whose future chances are foreclosed if she 
must remain at home with her children. 

Under current rules, women not too happy 
with their husbands are given an incentive to 
leave them, so they can qualify for welfare. 
And in the case of illegitimate births, she 
stated, “We are giving women a choice: either 
marry the man or we will support you. Now 
in my opinion this is immoral.” 

The welfare revisions were written into 
a House passed bill to boost social security 
payments. The Senate Finance Committee 
recommended less stringent welfare amend- 
ments, plus more liberal old age benefits. 

But it appears that the final bill will re- 
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quire for the first time, as conditions for 
receiving Federal funds, the establishment 
of mandatory work-training programs, day- 
care centers, and a vastly expanded birth- 
control program. The bill may also modify 
the policy that has discouraged welfare re- 
cipients from working by deducting from 
their grants any amounts they are able to 
earn independently. 

Another indication of a changing trend 
in welfare administration is the fact that 
Secretary John Gardner has recently af- 
fected a change in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare whereby the old 
subsistence oriented Welfare Administration 
has been absorbed into a new social and re- 
habilitation service. Miss Mary Switzer, its 
new head, says the service will attempt to 
gear its activities from the outset to new 
means of moving people off relief rolls into 
self-productive activities. 

Congress considers these proposals in an 
atmosphere charged with strong and pas- 
sionate feelings. In October more than 600 
poor people from New York demonstrated 
at the Capitol for a massive increase in Fed- 
eral anti-poverty funds. “We don’t want 
welfare, we want jobs,” said Mrs. Patricia 
Rodriguez of South Brooklyn, shouting in a 
strong Spanish accent. 

On the other hand, many of those receiving 
welfare do not seek jobs, but seek greater 
and greater benefits. Mrs. Beulah Sanders, 
chairman of New York’s Citywide Coordi- 
nating Committee of Welfare Groups, stated 
that . . clients will no longer sit back and 
just take what is given them.” 

After many months of organizing, New 
York welfare recipients have forced more 
than $300,000 in additional grants from 
the city’s Department of Welfare. Donna 
Wood, a young field adviser for Community 
Development, Inc., says that “The mood of 
the people has changed away from apathy. 
This reflects a change in their political 
thinking. It is an outgrowth of the civil 
rights movement and the heightened con- 
sciousness from black power: having self- 
respect and demanding that others respect 
you too.” 

The number of New York City residents 
receiving welfare aid will climb to more than 
800,000 by July, 1968, according to recent 
research studies. 

All is not quiet with regard to these pro- 
grams, Governor Ronald Reagan of California 
stated that the public welfare system “must 
be judged a failure in this country today.” 
He said that the goal of welfare is to reduce 
the number of people getting public assist- 
ance and yet the welfare rolls continue to 
mount. He suggested that welfare should no 
longer be considered an “inalienable right” 
of the poor: Isn't it something of a gift 
granted by people who earn their own way to 
those who cannot, or in some cases even to 
those who will not.” 

Many Negro leaders have been vocally criti- 
cal of a program which seems designed not 
to solve any of the very real problems of 
the ghetto areas, but simply to put large 
numbers of people on a public dole. 

In his Autobiography, Malcolm X addressed 
these words to white liberals, those he found 
most guilty of supporting the idea of a dole 
for the ghetto: “If... (they) wanted more 
to do, they could work on the roots of such 
ghetto evils as the little children out in the 
streets at midnight with apartment keys on 
strings around their necks to let themselves 
in, and their mothers and fathers drunk, drug 
addicts, thieves, and prostitutes. Or... 
(they) could light some fires under Northern 
city halls, unions, and major industries to 
give more jobs to Negroes to remove so many 
of them from the relief and welfare rolls, 
which created laziness, and which dete- 
riorated the ghettoes into steadily worse 
places for humans to live . . one thing the 
white man never can give the black man is 
self-respect. The black man never can become 
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independent and recognized as a human 
being who is truly equal with other human 
beings until he has what they have, and 
until he is doing for himself what others are 
doing for themselves.” 

The philosophy of “spend and spend” has 
failed, not only in the feld of welfare and re- 
lief, but in other fields as well. Such an ap- 
proach is not a program, it is a simple sub- 
stitute for a program. Problems are not 
solved by the simple expenditure of large 
sums of money. We have seen this repeat- 
edly, but we persist in urging the simple solu- 
tions which will not work. This may be only 
human, but if it is, it is a large part of the 
reason for the muddled human condition in 
which we find ourselves. 

Children growing up in families which 
are on relief see no example of fathers or 
mothers getting up in the morning to work 
at a job. The idea that the government will 
pay the bills begins to take hold, and this 
is part of the reason that we have a second 
and even & third generation of welfare re- 
cipients. Money given to mothers for the care 
of their chilren is often used for other pur- 
poses. Anyone who stands in front of the 
local liquor store on the day when the 
checks are received can see that this is true. 
Under such a program, are people being 
helped, or is irresponsibility being subsi- 
dized? 

Society has reached a serious state when it 
taxes its most capable citizens to support 
those who are least willing to accept the 
responsibilities of good citizenship. In many 
cases, the individuals in such a position 
cannot help themselves, The goal of govern- 
ment aid should be to train them into be- 
coming members of the labor force, making 
them into tax-payers rather than continu- 
ing them in the role of tax-recipients. 

The previous approach paid little attention 
to job training, day care centers, and instill- 
ing a sense of responsibility in all citizens. 
It encouraged the view that some citizens had 
a “right” to the income of others. Congress 
appears to have tired of such a negative ap- 
proach, and those who are truly concerned 
with alternative solutions to welfare prob- 
lems find this change welcome, even at this 
late date. 


Resolution on Medicaid 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has just informed us that an addi- 
tional $1.1 billion will be necessary to 
finance the Federal Government’s share 
of welfare programs this year. 

Undoubtedly, one of the major rea- 
sons behind the increase is the unex- 
pectedly high cost of medicaid—which 
the Congress approved in 1965 without 
considering the possible impact on the 
Federal and State budgets. 

When I was in the 12th District over 
our all-too-brief recess, I was met in 
every town by selectmen and concerned 
citizens complaining about the strain on 
town finances caused by medicaid costs. 
Congress originally thought that each 
State should set its own standards for 
the program—but some States have far 
exceeded our expectations and launched 
medicaid programs costing more than 
was ever anticipated. 

I voted with my colleagues last year to 
restrict further liberalization of medi- 
caid—but even that will not resolve the 
problem of the cost to the towns. I just 
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received a resolution from the Weymouth 
Board of Selectmen which outlines the 
basic problem involved. Knowing that 
many of my colleagues have constituents 
facing the same problem, I include the 
resolution for their interest and edifica- 
tion, as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF THE TOWN OF 
BOARD oF SELECTMEN 


Whereas the General Court has enacted 
legislation, presently permitted and even- 
tually required under Title XIX of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act, having to do with 
the program known as Medicaid: and 

Whereas such legislation known in Massa- 
chusetts as the Medical Assistance Program 
commits each city and town to budget and 
initially appropriate indeterminable amounts 
of money to carry out a limitless program of 
medical assistance: and 

Whereas under such legislation, local Wel- 
fare Personnel are prohibited from thorough 
investigation of each applicant as to finan- 
cial eligibility for such assistance and lack 
of control of the dispersement of these funds. 

Now therefore, be it resolved: That this 
Board of Selectmen of the Town of Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts, assembled at a regu- 
lar meeting on December 28, 1967 herewith 
record their opposition to the Medical As- 
sistance Program as now being implemented, 

That Robert B. Ambler and William A. 
Connell, Jr., representatives of the Town of 
Weymouth in the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, convey this Resolution to the 
General Court of Massachusetts, and that 
copies of this Resolution be forwarded to 
Senator William D. Weeks of the Massachu- 
setts Senate; to Senators Edward M. Ken- 
nedy and Edward W. Brooke of the United 
States Senate, and Hastings Keith and James 
A. Burke of the United States House of 
Representatives, and request said Senators 
and Representatives to see that same is 
spread on the Congressional Record forth- 
with. 


WEYMOUTH 


HERBERT A. CHUBBUCK, 
Chairman, 
RAYMOND E. BUCHAN, 


Overhauling Welfare 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, an editorial published recently 
by the Philadelphia Bulletin calls atten- 
tion to President Johnson’s correct as- 
sessment of public opinion concerning 
the Nation’s welfare system. 

When he signed the social security 
amendments earlier this month, Mr. 
Johnson said: 

The welfare system today pleases no one. 
It is criticized by liberals and conservatives, 
by the poor and the wealthy, by social work- 
ers and politicians, by whites and Negroes in 
every area of the Nation. 


The Bulletin agrees and adds that re- 
form and revision are long overdue be- 
cause “excellent administrators like John 
Gardner, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare find themselves im- 
prisoned in a web of laws, amendments, 
regulations, and amended regulations, 
that almost defy analysis.” 
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Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that the 
President has appointed a Commission 
on Income Maintenance Programs to 
study and recommend changes in our 
welfare system. I insert the Bulletin's 
editorial in the Recorp at this point: 

OVERHAULING WELFARE 


As he signed the Social Security bill, Presi- 
dent Johnson announced his appointment 
of a Commission on Income Maintenance 
Programs. 

The function of its blue-ribbon mem- 
bership will be to look into and recommend 
revision of the whole tangle of relief and 
public welfare measures that have prolifer- 
ated in more than 30 years. 

The President’s statement said correctly: 
“The welfare system today pleases no one. 
It is criticized by liberals and conservatives, 
by the poor and the wealthy, by social work- 
ers and politicians, by whites and Negroes 
in every area of the nation.” 

President Roosevelt, as early as 1935, 
warned against what might happen if re- 
lief measures were not carefully calculated 
so as to avoid draining a section of the 
population of the initiative and self-reliance 
which he thought characteristic of the 
American nation. 

Nevertheless, three decades and many 
billions of dollars later we have laws and 
regulations in effect which actually pe- 
nalize the poor for making an effort to im- 
prove their condition. 

The contradiction between good inten- 
tions and poor performance in terms of re- 
sults has become so glaring that reform and 
revision are long overdue. Excellent admin- 
istrators like John Gardner, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, find them- 
selves imprisoned in a web of laws, amend- 
ments, regulations and amended regula- 
tions, that almost defy analysis, 

A system of aid to dependent children, 
for example, which encourages broken 
homes by denying assistance to families 
where the father is present, should not be 
acceptable to any true conservative inter- 
ested in the health of our society, The com- 
mission can look into the results in other 
countries of general aid to families with 
low incomes, perhaps in the form suggested 
by conservative Professor Milton Friedman, 
a negative income tax, or in better forms 
that may be proposed. 

Further appropriations of money on no 
matter how lavish a scale, will not achieve 
the goal sought, which is to substitute in- 
centive welfare for discouragement welfare, 
Experience has shown that it is all too easy, 
with the best of intentions, to institution- 
alize segments of the urban poor, who are 
then left without hope or ambition. 

The task of bringing order out of the 
welfare chaos may be compared to a labor 
of Hercules. The distinguished names on 
the President’s panel, which includes rep- 
resentatives of big industry, labor, capital, 
management and professional welfare work, 
as well as veterans in the field like Wilbur 
Cohen, of HEW, and Anna Rosenberg Hoff- 
man, may be taken as indicating a nonparti- 
san approach to a problem which has 
reached a truly critical stage. 


The Bahamas: Today and Tomorrow 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1968 
Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, it has been 


my custom in the last several years to 
take a vacation, at my own expense, after 


a the adjournment of Congress—to relax 
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and unwind after the rigors of the con- 
gressional session—in the warm climes 
of Florida or the Caribbean area. The 
Bahamas have always been among my 
favorite islands and my feelings for these 
beautiful islands were increased by my 
recent visit to Paradise Island in the 
Bahamas. 

However, while Nassau still remains a 
perfect place for a vacation, I would like 
to tell my colleagues something about the 
other aspects of these fascinating islands 
which are all too often regarded only as 
a place to bask in the sun, sit on the 
white sandy beaches and swim in the 
surf, The Bahama Islands are historical- 
ly, economically, and strategically vital 
to the interests of the United States. 

The Bahamas were discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1492 when he landed at San 
Salvador—the first point of land he 
touched in the Western Hemisphere. At 
that time there were some 40,000 Carib 
Indians in the islands who were later 
transported to Haiti by the Spaniards. 
The Treaty of Versailles in 1783 con- 
firmed the British possession of these 
islands and they have remained a British 
colony ever since. 

The islands have been settled by suc- 
cessive waves of Americans—by the 
Loyalists who left our country after the 
American Revolution bringing with them 
their slaves, and by the Civil War dis- 
sidents who left the South after 1865, 
either because of defeat or just plain 
poverty. The descendants of these peo- 
ple—who originally came as masters and 
slaves—have all ended equally as Ba- 
hamians. 

The Bahama Islands have played an 
important part in American history. 
During the Civil War, they were the 
center of Union blockade running and 
in the prohibition era were the center 
for rumrunning. Pirates were among 
the original inhabitants of the islands. 
Capt. Woodes Rogers, the first British 
Royal Governor, was appointed in 1718 
and directed his main attention to re- 
storing law and order, overcoming the 
pirates and protecting the islands from 
a series of raids mounted by the Span- 
iards from nearby Cuba. The motto of 
the island, still in use, was Expulsis Pi- 
ratis Restituta Commercia’—pirates ex- 
pelled, commerce restored. 

The Bahamas are an archipelago com- 
prising a long string of islands from the 
east coast of Florida stretching in a 
southeasterly direction for almost 800 
miles till they almost touch Cuba and 
Haiti. They cover over 90,000 square 
miles of the Atlantic while the total land 
area is only 5,380 square miles. There 
are about 700 islands of which about 20 
are inhabited. The population of the Ba- 
hamas is approximately 150,000 persons 
of whom 86 percent are colored. A quick 
glance at the map immediately shows 
their strategic importance to the United 
States—the islands completely blanket 
the northerly entrances to the Caribbean 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, potentially 
blocking the soft underbelly of the Unit- 
ed States and acting as an all-important 
buffer to Cuba. 

The Bahamas are also of great eco- 
nomic interest to our country which has 
over $1 billion in investments there. The 
principal industry of the Bahamas is 
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tourism with about 90 percent of the 
tourists coming from the United States. 
In 1967, the number of tourists coming 
to the Bahamas almost hit the 1 million 
mark. Despite the introduction of a con- 
siderable degree of industry and some 
agricultural developments on Abaco and 
Eleuthera, the Bahamas import nearly 
all the food and commodities used on the 
islands. Total imports from the United 
States in 1966 were $91 million out of 
a total $142 million—making the Ba- 
hamas our third largest customer in the 
Caribbean-Central American area after 
Mexico and Panama. 

For every dollar spent in the Bahamas, 
more than 90 cents is returned directly 
to the United States—a reassuring figure 
in these days of a balance-of-payments 
crisis. And our market there is constantly 
expanding with the continued prosperity 
of the Bahamas. In recent years, because 
of its unique geographical situation, 
pleasant climate and favorable tax struc- 
ture, Nassau has become a significant in- 
ternational financial center with scores 
of international banks and investment 
concerns. Many of these banks also aid 
the American economy by acting as a 
funnel for money from the sterling area 
and Latin America. 

But it is in the strategic and political 
flelds that the Bahamas are so challeng- 
ing and stimulating. Their geographic 
importance cannot be overemphasized— 
their nearness to Cuba, their geographic 
position stretching from Florida straight 
down through the Caribbean, protecting 
and blocking the entrances to Florida 
and our southern coast—all these fea- 
tures must be more clearly understood 
by my colleagues and the American 
people. 

Our military investments in these 
islands are huge—approaching nearly $2 
billion. And we do not pay one penny in 
rent for these valuable installations. The 
entire first third of the Eastern Missile 
Test Range associated with Patrick Air 
Force Base at Cape Kennedy is located 
within the territory of the Bahamas. The 
U.S. Navy’s Atlantic Undersea Test and 
Evaluation Center—AUTEC—a vital 
facility for undersea research and de- 
velopment, is located on Andros Island 
just 22 miles from Nassau. I had the 
opportunity to visit this base on Andros 
and the military facilities on Eleuthera 
and can personally attest to the dedica- 
tion of the men stationed on these islands 
and to the strategic importance of the 
work they are doing. 

Our country must be interested in pre- 
serving our presently excellent relations 
with these islands. A stable and prosper- 
ous Bahamas should be one of our na- 
tional goals. Last January 10, the Pro- 
gressive Liberal Party and its leader, 
Premier Lynden O. Pindling, represent- 
ing the majority of the Bahamian 
Negroes, defeated the long-entrenched 
white-dominated United Bahamian 
Party who had ruled the islands for al- 
most 300 years. This revolutionary 
change was accomplished peacefully, 
without bloodshed, and through the 
democratic means of the ballot box. Fur- 
thermore, since the PLP victory, the Op- 
position UBP has made strong efforts to 
broaden its base of popularity and bring 
Negroes into seats of leadership. 
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The Pindling government has shown 
itself capable of governing responsibly 
and responsively. It has made significant 
strides in the fields of education, public 
housing, electoral reform, and industrial 
development. While the Bahamas often 
appear as an island paradise to casual 
observers, the Pindling government is 
faced with the same problems as the 
leaders of other developing countries. 
But the Premier and his able Cabinet— 
several of whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting—have tackled these problems 
with patience and perseverance. 

While the Bahamas will eventually 
seek independence, this is currently not 
one of the priority issues. The current 
leadership is more interested in tangible 
accomplishments—education, housing, 
improved living conditions, well-trained 
and effective civil servants—than in the 
less concrete but more psychologically 
attractive goal of independence. Thus 
the transition to complete independence 
would be easier and much more success- 
ful. The new leadership in Nassau seems 
determined to avoid the chaos that has 
often engulfed other countries which 
were inadequately prepared for inde- 
pendence. 

The strategic position and importance 
of these islands warrant greater atten- 
tion and interest than we have previously 
given them. It is very easy to overlook 
these islands as a mere winter play- 
ground but I would like to remind my 
colleagues that just 10 years ago that is 
exactly how many Americans viewed 
Cuba. In diplomacy, as in medicine, a 
little preventive work can be much more 
effective than a hasty and expensive 
cure. A few dollars well spent now may 
prevent millions spent later in desperate 
attempts to put down Communist revolu- 
tions and protect the lives of American 
citizens. The Bahamians are a warm 
people, genuinely friendly to the United 
States and to Americans. They are true 
good neighbors without any AID strings 
attached, for the United States has no 
program of technical assistance in the 
Bahamas. They have come to rely on us 
in a crisis and we must not, and indeed 
cannot, let them down. 

Nassau has been going through a 
serious electrical crisis with frequent 
electrical breakdowns due to the failure 
of faulty electrical equipment. On Mon- 
day night, December 18, my wife and I 
walked eight flights of stairs to reach 
our hotel room during a power blackout. 
I was dismayed when I learned of the 
failure of our Government to respond 
to the request of the Bahama Govern- 
ment for assistance in the emergency. A 
British ship was in Nassau harbor dur- 
ing my vacation, helping to provide 
emergency lighting for the island dur- 
ing the Christmas season. Why was not 
an American naval vessel made available 
for this emergency purpose? The Ba- 
hamas are our closest southerly neigh- 
bor, Many thousands of Americans were 
vacationing on the island of New Provi- 
dence and on Paradise Island. Not only 
did they suffer inconveniences but, in 
fact, their lives may have been endan- 
gered. I was shocked when I heard of this 
pathetic response on the part of our mili- 
tary to the call for assistance. 
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I would like to conclude by saying a 
word about the staff of our consulate 
general in Nassau. They are a hard- 
working and dedicated group of Amer- 
icans, led by our consul general, Mr. 
Turner B. Shelton—an exhilarating and 
devoted representative of his country— 
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who have the difficult task of dealing 
with a society in revolutionary transi- 
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work and dedication will be aided by 
my talk today and that my continued in- 


tion while at the same time catering to terest in the Bahamas will arouse my 


the needs and problems of the early 1 


colleagues into a greater interest in and 


million American visitors annually tok deeper understanding of these essential 
the Bahamas and the large resident? islands which lie just 60 miles from the 


American colony. I hope that their hard 


coast of Florida. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi David Shapiro, Temple Sinai, 
Hollywood, Fla., offered the following 
prayer: 


Master of the Universe: In these soul- 
stirring times, we need Thy guidance and 
Thy blessing. Serious is the challenge 
that freedom-loving America faces. We 
seek peace, but we must safeguard life 
and liberty from the possible onslaughts 
by godless, ruthless, and unprincipled 
aggressors. 

While we must develop superior mili- 
tary might and diplomatic competence, 
we must also be filled with Thy holy 
spirit. 

To win friends among wavering nations 
and to influence those who are on our 
side to continue to side with us, we must 
manifest by our own righteous conduct, 
the righteousness of the American way 
of thinking and living. 

Bless Thou the Members of this great 
legislative body, the House of Represent- 
atives, as well as the Senate and the 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, who have been chosen by the citizens 
of our country to preserve and advance 
our precious democracy. 

May this land, under Thy providence, 
be an influence for good throughout the 
world, uniting men in peace and free- 
dom, and helping to fulfill the vision of 
Thine inspired prophets, Nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall men learn war any more. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate has passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 13094. An act to amend the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, as amended. 


THE LATE HONORABLE LaVERN R. 
DILWEG 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with sorrow that I announce to 
the House the death of one of its former 
distinguished Members, LaVern R. Dil- 
weg. Lavvie, as he was known to so many 
of us, passed away on January 2 in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., after a long illness. 

Mr, Dilweg was my predecessor in the 
House. He was elected Representative of 
the Eighth District of Wisconsin in 1942 
and served in the 78th Congress with dis- 
tinction, making a host of friends in 
Congress and throughout official Wash- 
ington, At the time of his death, he was 
a Commissioner of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission to which he was 
appointed by President Kennedy and re- 
appointed by President Johnson. 

Although Lavvie and I belonged to 
different political parties and engaged 
in a spirited campaign in 1944 for the 
congressional seat, I considered it an 
honor and privilege to count him among 
my friends. He was a strong but fair op- 
ponent who campaigned to win but who 
accepted defeat like the champion he 
was, without animosity or excuse. 

LaVern R. Dilweg was born in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., on November 1, 1903. He at- 
tended Marquette University where he 
received his law degree in 1927. He was 
married in that year to Eleanor Coleman 
who has been a member of the U.S. 
Olympics swimming team in 1924. 

At Marquette, Lavvie began a football 
career that was to place him among the 
game’s immortals. He played on the var- 
sity for 4 years, was captain in his junior 
year, and was named an All-American 
end in 1925. Lavvie achieved his greatest 
athletic fame, however, with the Green 
Bay Packers whom he joined in 1927. He 
played with the Packers for 8 years and 
was named to the all-pro team for 3 of 
those years. Dilweg played both offense 
and defense on what many people con- 
sider the greatest football team in his- 
tory—the Packer team which won the 
championship for 3 straight years in 
1929, 1930, and 1931. Following his re- 
tirement, Lavvie also served as football 
official in the Big Ten for 8 years. For 
his accomplishments in football, Lavvie 
was elected to the Wisconsin Athletic 
Hall of Fame. 

Mr. Dilweg was a well-known lawyer, 
practicing both in Wisconsin and the 
District of Columbia. He served as an as- 
sistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States in 1951 and 1952. His ap- 
pointment to the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission came in 1961 and he 
served on that Commission with distinc- 
tion until his death. 


Lavvie is survived by his wife, Eleanor, 
and his children: Jon, Sunnyvale, Calif.; 
Robert, Washington; Gary, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis.; and Dianne, Washington. 

I know I speak for the entire House in 
extending deepest sympathy in their time 
of bereavement to Mrs. Dilweg and her 
family. My wife joins me in expressing 
our personal sense of loss at the passing 
of this fine American. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
a distinguished former Member of this 
body, an outstanding son of the State 
of Wisconsin, and a friend of many years, 
the Honorable LaVern R. Dilweg. 

For most of us, success in one line of 
endeavor is the work of a lifetime. In his 
lifetime, Lavvie Dilweg distinguished 
himself in three highly competitive oc- 
cupations. 

First, he was an all-American football 
player at Marquette University, my own 
alma mater, in Milwaukee. From there 
he joined the Green Bay Packers pro- 
fessional team where he was all-pro for 
3 of his 7 playing years. 

Today’s Green Bay Packers are ac- 
knowledged as one of the great teams of 
all times. The Packers of the late 1920's 
and 1930’s—times when pro football was 
not nearly so lucrative as it is today— 
were truly the finest football aggregation 
in the history of the sport up to that 
time. And Lavvie Dilweg was an essential 
part of that team. 

Second, he had a political career which 
brought him to Washington as a Mem- 
ber of the 78th Congress during the cru- 
cial World War II years. He is remem- 
bered as a hard-working, conscientious 
Congressman. 

Third, Lavvie Dilweg found success in 
the practice of law both in his hometown 
of Green Bay and here in Washington. 
His law career was capped by an appoint- 
ment to the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission by the late President Ken- 
nedy in 1961. 

He served ably for two terms and had 
just been appointed by President John- 
son for a third term when he passed 
away. 

Not long before the end, Lavvie Dilweg 
was given another of the many honors 
which graced his lifetime. He was nomi- 
nated to Wisconsin’s Hall of Fame—a 
distinction reserved for only the most 
distinguished sons of the State. It was a 
richly deserved honor. 

Mrs. Zablocki joins me today in an 
expression of sympathy to Mrs. Dilweg 
and members of the Dilweg family. May 
they take consolation in the memory of 
a man whose physical and mental tal- 
ents have set a high standard for those 
who follow after him. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
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like to join today in honoring the late 
LaVern Dilweg, a native of my home city 
of Milwaukee, who won renown as an 
outstanding athlete and as a dedicated 
public servant, 

LaVern Dilweg was a superb football 
player from Marquette University in Mil- 
waukee in the 1920’s. He was named an 
All America in 1925 and, while a mem- 
ber of the Green Bay Packers, to All-Pro 
squads in 1929, 1930, and 1931. 

Turning to public life, he gave dis- 
tinguished service as a Member of Con- 
gress from the Eighth District of Wis- 
consin, as an assistant to the Attorney 
General, and as a member of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission. 

I extend my condolences to his wife 
and family. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
life, character, and public service of the 
late LaVern R. Dilweg. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


PLACING AMERICA’S FISCAL HOUSE 
IN STRONGER ORDER 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a concurrent resolution the 
passage of which I feel is urgently needed 
to help place America’s fiscal house in 
stronger order. This action would make 
it clear to the Nation and the world that 
we recognize our responsibilities to our 
own people as well as to the world, and 
we expect equal consideration from the 
governments of other countries. The 
wording of my resolution follows: 

H. Con. Res. 618 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President should 
forthwith take vigorous affirmative action, 
consonant with acceptable diplomatic prac- 
tices and international law, to obtain im- 
mediate payment from all foreign nations of 
the amounts owed by those nations to the 
United States; that immediate action be 
taken to provide for the suspension of pay- 
ments of gold for dollars to any nation owing 
the United States until payment of that 
nation’s indebtedness has been made or 
until a realistic effort to pay is evident; and 
further that foreign aid from the United 
States be suspended to all nations not di- 
rectly contributing men, money, or materials 
to the allied war effort in Vietnam. 


UNPROVOKED ATTACK ON THE 
U.S.S. “PUEBLO” 


Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, accompany- 
ing the wave of indignation which is 
sweeping our country over the unpro- 
voked attack on the U.S.S. Pueblo, is a 
natural desire for prompt and vigorous 
retaliation. Americans are quick to rally 
to the defense of their own. Nevertheless, 
the President is right in seeking to re- 
solve the problem and obtain restitution 
through diplomatic channels—up to a 
point. America cannot afford to broad- 
cast to the world an indication that our 
flag can be attacked with impunity at 
will by aggressors. 

If diplomatic procedures are not 
speedily effective, there are some very 
specific answers to the problem. Won- 
san, where the Pueblo is now held, can 
be flattened by American forces. A mas- 
sive task force could steam into the har- 
bor and liberate the captive U.S. ship. 
However, there are the lives of 83 Amer- 
icans now in North Korean hands to be 
considered. Possibly a better procedure 
would be a blockade of Wonsan Harbor 
or even of the entire North Korean coast. 
There are many alternatives to consider. 
Above all, we cannot ignore the fact 
that an American vessel with Americans 
aboard has been forcibly seized by an 
enemy. 

The situation is not without questions 
about the U.S. procedures which made 
it possible for the Pueblo to be seized. 
It is inconceivable that an American in- 
telligence vessel, loaded with highly 
classified equipment and documents, 
would be sent into dangerous waters 
without nearby support of American 
forces. Apparently there were neither 
U.S. planes nor ships sufficiently near to 
give assistance. There are also indica- 
tions that no clear pattern of procedures 
have been established for U.S. com- 
manders to follow in time of danger un- 
der such circumstances. The early re- 
ports are hazy but there are indications 
there was no predetermined course of 
action in the case of the Pueblo. 

The might of America’s power must 
be available wherever and whenever it is 
needed to protect American interests, but 
it should be obvious that studied and 
careful preparation can help to avoid 
dangerous incidents like this one, where 
a spark could ignite a war. 


SEIZURE OF AMERICAN NAVAL VES- 
SEL AN OVERT ACT OF WAR 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the seizure of an American naval vessel 
on the high seas by North Korea consti- 
tutes an overt act of war. Not in 100 years 
has the U.S. flag been forceably lowered 
from a Navy ship. 

The seriousness of the situation re- 
quires an immediate response by the 
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United States. Negotiations through dip- 
lomatic channels should be continued, 
but the rejection this morning of our 
demand for the immediate release of the 
ship and crew requires a more forceful 
action on our part. 

Questions about the capture, the lack 
of an immediate military response dur- 
ing the encounter, and other factors 
should be answered. But our immediate 
concern must be the return of the shiv. 
and its men. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DETERMINATION 
TO CORRECT RACIAL INJUSTICE 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the President's civil rights mes- 
sage makes clear his determination to 
deal responsibly with the racial crisis 
which confronts our Nation. 

The message also indicates the con- 
tinuing resolve of the Johnson adminis- 
tration to meet the challenge of advanc- 
ing civil rights. It is imperative that solu- 
tions be found for the just grievances of 
our citizens. It is equally imperative that 
grievances be dealt with inside—not out- 
side—our legal system. 

Those of us in Government must in- 
sure that our legal institutions function 
properly. If we assert that disputes which 
cannot be settled voluntarily should be 
taken to court, then we must make cer- 
tain that the judicial system operates as 
it should. If we command respect for the 
law, then we must see to it that law en- 
forcement is fair and that criminal 
justice is administered properly. 

A basic and vital element in the judi- 
cial system in a democracy is the jury. 
The Senate has passed a bill designed to 
insure that juries in Federal courts are 
chosen properly and that they fairly rep- 
resent a cross section of the community. 
This legislation is needed because, at 
present, there is a lack of uniformity in 
the selection methods used in the Federal 
district courts. One system used in many 
districts—the “key man” system—is not 
satisfactory. Frequently, this method of 
selection fails to give to Negroes and 
other minorities an adequate opportunity 
to serve as jurors. 

By adopting the bill passed by the Sen- 
ate, we can insure that, in all Federal 
courts, a proper jury selection system 
will be utilized, I urge prompt enactment. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SUBWAY 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
recently dropped a $431 million subway 
for the Washington area, at the urging 
of the Johnson administration, and steps 
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are reportedly being taken leading to a 
$2.3 billion subway. The Washington 
Sunday Star of January 21, 1968, in an 
article titled “Here Comes the Subway” 
puts it this way: 

The first-stage or “core” system, 25 miles 
long, originally was priced at $431 million 
and now probably will cost at least $600 mil- 
lion. The entire 95.6-mile regional system 
will cost about $2.3 billion. Of this the fed- 
eral government will be asked to contribute 
around $1.1 billion (at the rate of $80 mil- 
lion a year); about $700 million is to come 
from bonds, to be repaid out of fares, and the 
District, Maryland, and Virginia will split 
the rest. 


The Washington Post reported on No- 
vember 27 that a top Federal official said 
the Nation’s taxpayers may have to foot 
some of the bill for construction of the 
District of Columbia subway, and added: 

"Transit authority officials have previously 
said that they believed that subway fares 
would be enough to pay off $700 million in 
bonds. They also have said that a Federal 
grant of about $1 billion is likely. 


A Federal grant of $1.1 billion, in slices 
of $80 million a year, does not make the 
$1.1 billion grant any more palatable. 
Further, the whole subway issue was pre- 
sented to the Congress as a program 
which would pay for itself. The attempt 
is being made to sell American taxpayers 
a gold brick, and the gold brick is the 
shiny new $2.3 billion District of Colum- 
bia subway. 


PIRACY IN NORTH KOREAN WA- 
TERS—THE MOST SERIOUS CHAL- 
LENGE TO AMERICA’S ROLE AS A 
WORLD POWER SINCE THE CUBAN 
MISSILE CRISIS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to underscore what the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Rocrrs] said a moment ago 
about the severity of this piracy of our 
ship Pueblo in North Korean waters. 

The gentleman suggested that we ought 
to pursue this case through diplomatic 
channels, and I notice we have already 
asked the Russians to try to intercede 
and get our ship back. Perhaps this is 
good for an immediate approach, but I 
do not believe we ought to make any 
mistake about what we are being con- 
fronted with in this case. In my judg- 
ment this is the gravest challenge pre- 
sented to our country since the Cuban 
missile crisis. If we believe what is going 
on in Vietnam is a test of our will and 
our determination, this incident is com- 
pletely tied in with it and represents an 
equally direct test of our will. We cannot 
temporize for very long in dealing with 
this challenge. 

I would subscribe to the views of Mr. 
Jerry Greene, reported in the New York 
Daily News this morning, when he says: 

If North Korea can get away with this 
piece of piracy, the United States might as 
well fold up its tent in the Pacific and join 
the British Empire in oblivion. 
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I believe we have to get that ship back 
just as vigorously and just as deter- 
minedly as President Kennedy got the 
missiles out of Cuba. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I would not 
want the gentleman to give the impres- 
sion I said we should use diplomatic 
overtures only. I said they should con- 
tinue. I understand that has started. 

I would say we should take whatever 
action is necessary to get the ship back. 
I agree with what the gentleman is say- 


Mr. STRATTON. I am grateful for 
the gentleman’s statement. I was not be- 
ing critical of his remarks. I know we 
have started diplomatic feelers, but we 
can only go so long on that course. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I agree. 

Mr. STRATTON. I believe this House 
has to realize the far-reaching implica- 
tions of this latest challenge. It extends 
to our entire position in the Pacific and 
to our credibility as a world power. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The gentle- 
man is correct. 


HE WHO GETS DUMPED 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I suppose that 
the best thing to do about the follies on 
CBS last night is to do what everyone 
else has done, ignore it. But I could not 
quite pass up this opportunity to com- 
ment on what the distinguished minority 
leader said about the President dumping 
somebody overboard from the ship. I 
thought it was some kind of poetic jus- 
tice that this morning’s front page should 
announce along with his statement the 
retirement of our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK], who the minority leader 
dumped off the ship a couple of years 
ago. Then I kind of thought, too, about 
his attempt to dump off the whip, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS], 
but the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS] was too long legged and he 
could not upend him. So we still have 
him with us, and I am delighted that we 


do. 
I just thought I ought to comment on 
it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before 
the House a message from the President 
of the United States. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 5] 

Abbitt Fraser Meeds 
Ashbrook Galifianakis Mink 
Baring Gibbons Moss 
Berry Goodell Nichols 
Broomfield Gray O’Konski 
Brown, Ohio Green, Oreg. Pepper 
Burton, Utah Pryor 
Carey Halleck Rarick 
Casey Hansen, Wash. Resnick 
Cederberg Harvey Riegle 
Celler Hathaway Rivers 
Clausen, Hébert St. Onge 

Don H Holifield Schadeberg 
Conte Jones, Ala Shriver 
Conyers Jones, N.C Steed 
Cramer Keith Stubblefield 
Cunningham King, Calif. Talcott 
Dawson Kupferman Teague, Tex. 
Dent Laird Van Deerlin 
Diggs Lennon Wampler 
Dole Lipscomb Watson 
Eckhardt Long, Md. White 
Edmondson McClure Wilson, 
Edwards, Calif. McDonald, Charles H. 
Edwards, La. Mich. Wydler 
Fallon McMillan Young 
Flood Marsh 
Foley Mayne 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 354 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
oer under the call were dispensed 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO. 5, COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS TO SIT DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee No. 5 of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee may have permission to 
nis oe afternoon during general de- 

ate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


A BILL TO ASSIST SICILIAN 
REFUGEES 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
all read of the havoc and misery which 
a capricious nature has again inflicted 
on the island of Sicily. Again, as has so 
often happened in the past, this beauti- 
ful island jewel has been turned into an 
earthly inferno, visiting desolation and 
the loss of their homes on thousands of 
its inhabitants. 

I have today introduced H.R. 14806, a 
bill to permit 5,000 of these homeless un- 
fortunates to be brought to this country 
as refugee-immigrants. I have restricted 
their selection to those who have already 
been approved for immigration to this 
country on the petition of their U.S. rela- 
tives or their prospective American em- 
ployers. By limiting the selection to these 
classes we will not require a large, cum- 
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bersome, time-consuming administrative 
machinery speedily to move these refu- 
gees since housing and employment will 
already have been guaranteed by their 
existing sponsors. 

Currently these people cannot come 
to this country because of the limita- 
tion of 20,000 per year which the law 
places on natives of a single country. By 
permitting the entry of 5,000 refugees 
from Sicily between now and July 1, we 
would be in effect, raising this ceiling to 
20,000 for this 1 year. By exempting these 
5,000 refugees from the total annual 
ceiling of 170,000 immigrants, they will 
not come at the expense of any other na- 
tional or ethnic group. 

There is historic precedent for this ac- 
tion in the legislation which has been en- 
acted on prior occasions to authorize the 
entry of the earthquake victims of the 
Azores. 

I am confident that the Congress will 
speedily enact this humanitarian 
measure. 


THE LATE HONORABLE DAVID 
SCULL 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, in the sudden 
death yesterday of David Scull, Mont- 
gomery County and the Washington 
metropolitan area have lost a vigorous 
and constructive community leader. For 
20 years while playing a vital role in the 
public affairs of State and local govern- 
ment in Maryland, Dave “went the sec- 
ond mile” on behalf of his fellow man. 
For all these years I had the good for- 
tune to know him and work with him. I 
have always admired his intellect, char- 
acter, and brilliant pursuit of mutual 
goals of a more responsible functioning 
government which would serve the inter- 
est of all the citizenry. He will be sorely 
missed as leader of the Washington 
Metropolitan Council of Governments to 
which position he had recently been se- 
lected by representatives of all Metropol- 
itan Washington local governments. His 
loss is great. 


PIRATING OF THE “PUEBLO” 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the failure of the Johnson ad- 
ministration to face up to foreign prob- 
lems around the world encourages the 
Communists to become even bolder in 
their aggressive adventures as they sense 
that any reaction from us is unlikely. A 
case in point occurred only yesterday. 

The North Korean Communists have 
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become so bold as to literally capture one 
of our naval vessels on the high seas. 
Eighty-three men captured without fir- 
ing a shot. And we are asking our diplo- 
mats “to look into it.” No wonder the 
prestige of America is at an all-time low 
in the world. We should have had our 
jets on the scene immediately and we 
should have blasted the Korean gunboats 
out of the water. Having failed to take 
appropriate action at the time, we should 
now give the Korean Communists just 
3 minutes to release the U.S.S. Pueblo 
and its men. And if that fails, then we 
should go into North Korea and get that 
ship and our men—now. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON TRANSPORTATION AND AERO- 
NAUTICS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Transportation and Aeronautics 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce may sit during general 
debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


MAJORITY LEADER SOLICITED FOR 
CONTRIBUTION TO REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a letter from the Republican 
National Committee. I have been invited 
to contribute $10 toward the sustenance 
of the Republican Party. In return for 
this contribution, I am promised a 
membership card and monthly copies of 
the Republican. I am also led to be- 
lieve I might hope for change. Appar- 
ently, the members of the Republican 
National Committee still have some rem- 
nants of conscience, because they know 
I would not get my $10 worth. 

Mr. Speaker, the addressee, Mr. CARL 
ALBERT, of 827 East Osage, McAlester, 
Okla., was very touched by this appeal. 
Some of his best friends are Republicans. 
But, Mr. Speaker, he finds it hard to 
keep a straight face when he is asked 
to contribute to a fund for “Republican 
action.” A proponent of reaction might 
contribute to a Republican fund, and a 
Democrat might contribute to a fund 
for action. But it would be very difficult 
indeed to contribute to a fund for “Re- 
publican action” and still lay claim to 
consistency. 


SOLICITATION OF FUNDS BY THE 
RESPECTIVE PARTIES 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry 
I did not know the distinguished ma- 
jority leader was going to mention the 
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solicitation made upon him on the part 
of the Republicans for funds, Only a 
short time ago I received a solicitation 
from the Democrats. 

On tomorrow I will be prepared to take 
1 minute during which to refer to the 
solicitation made upon me by the Demo- 
crats, in order that we may have both 
sides of this burning political issue. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
l gentleman from Iowa yield 

me? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. We would welcome the 
gentleman to enter the Democratic 
Party, because the gentleman has con- 
sistently stated that he has no party ex- 
cept his own, especially since our late 
good friend and distinguished colleague, 
Clare Hoffman, left the House of Repre- 
sentatives. s 

Mr. GROSS. And I would be delighted 
to have the gentleman’s $10 in the coffers 
of the Republican Party. 


PERMISSION TO COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 243) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
p of the United States, which was 
read: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In each of the past three years I have 
sent to the Congress a special message 
dealing with Civil Rights. This year I do 
so again, with feelings of both dis- 
appointment and pride: 

Disappointment, because in an ideal 
America we would not need to seek new 
laws guaranteeing the rights of citizens; 

Pride, because in America we can 
achieve and protect these rights through 
the political process. 

The more we grapple with the civil 
rights problem—the most difficult do- 
mestic issue we have ever faced—the 
more we realize that the position of mi- 
norities in American society is defined 
not merely by law, but by social, educa- 
tional, and economic conditions. 

I can report to you steady progress in 
improving those conditions: 

More than 28 percent of nonwhite 
families now receive over $7,000 income 
a year—double the proportion of eight 
years ago in real terms. 

As of this month, 98 percent of Amer- 
ica’s hospitals have pledged themselves 
to nondiscrimination. 

The educational level of nonwhites has 
risen sharply: in 1966, 53 percent of the 
nonwhite young men had completed 
four years of high school, compared to 
36 percent in 1960. 


Hi 
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The nonwhite unemployment rate has 
declined from 10.8 percent in 1963 to 7.4 
percent in 1967. 

Great advances have been made in 
Negro voter registration—due to the en- 
actment and enforcement of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, and the efforts of the 
people themselves. In the five Southern 
States where the Act has had its greatest 
impact, Negro voter registration has 
reached 1.5 million, more than double 
that in 1965. 

Negroes have been elected to public 
office with increasing frequency—in the 
North and in the South. 

Thousands of disadvantaged youths 
have received job training—and their 
first job opportunities—as a result of 
Federal programs. 

The proportion of Mexican-Americans 
enrolled in classes under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, and as 
Neighborhood Youth Corpsmen, in the 
five Southwestern States is double their 
12 percent ratio in the population. 

Twenty-one States, and more than 80 
cities and counties, have enacted fair 
housing laws. 

But I must also report that: 

One out of three nonwhite families still 
lives below the poverty level. 

The infant mortality rate for nonwhite 
children is nearly double that of whites. 
And it is nearly three times as high for 
children 28 days to one year of age. 

The percentage of nonwhites who have 
completed high school is still far below 
that of whites. And the quality of educa- 
tion in many predominantly Negro 
schools remains inferior. 

The nonwhite unemployment rate, 
while declining, is still twice as high as 
that for whites. 

A survey conducted in two Southwest- 
ern cities revealed that almost one out 
of two Mexican-American workers liv- 
ing in the slums faced severe employ- 
ment problems. 

In too many areas of the Nation, elec- 
tion time remains a period of racial ten- 
sion. 

Despite the growing number of States 
and local communities which have out- 
lawed racial discrimination in housing, 
studies in some cities indicate that resi- 
dential segregation is increasing. 

Despite the progress that many Ne- 
groes have achieved, living conditions in 
some of the most depressed slum areas 
have actually worsened in the past dec- 
ade. 

In the State of the Union message last 
week I spoke of a spirit of restlessness in 
our land. This feeling of disquiet is more 
pronounced in race relations than in any 
other area of domestic concern. 

Most Americans remain true to our 
goal: the development of a national so- 
ciety in which the color of a man’s skin is 
as irrelevant as the color of his eyes. 

In the context of our histroy, this goal 
will not be easily achieved. But unless 
we act in our time to fulfill our first 
creed: that “all men are created equal!“ 
it will not be achieved at all. 

ONE NATION 

Though the creed of equality has won 
acceptance among the great majority of 
our people, some continue to resist every 
constructive step to its achievement. 
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The air is filled with the voices of ex- 
tremists on both sides: 

Those who use our very successes as 
an excuse to stop in our tracks, and who 
decry the awakening of new expectations 
in people who have found cause to hope. 

Those who catalogue only our failures 
declare that our society is bankrupt, and 
promote violence and force as an alter- 
native to orderly change. 

These extremes represent, I believe, 
forms of escapism by a small minority 
of our people. The vast majority of 
Americans—Negro and white—have not 
lent their hearts or efforts to either form 
of extremism. They have continued to 
work forcefully—and lawfully—for the 
common good. 

America is a multiracial nation. 
Racism—under whatever guise and 
whatever sponsorship—cannot be recon- 
ciled with the American faith. 

This is not to deny the vitality of our 
diversity. Our people are blessed with a 
variety of backgrounds. Pride in our na- 
tional origins, in our religions, in our 
ethnic affiliations, has always been an 
American trait. It has given to all our 
people that sense of community, of be- 
longing, without which life is empty and 
arid. 

Our continuing challenge has been to 

preserve that diversity, without sacrific- 

ing our sense of national purpose; to 

encourage the development of individual 

excellence, without yielding in our pur- 

suit of national excellence for all. 
EDUCATION FOR ALL 


We confront this challenge squarely in 
the area of education. 

Our Nation is committed to the best 
possible education for all our children. 
We are also committed to the constitu- 
tional mandate that prohibits segregated 
school systems. 

Some maintain that integration is es- 
sential for better education. Others in- 
sist that massive new investments in 
facilities and teachers alone can achieve 
the results we desire. 

We continue to seek both goals: better 
supported—and unsegregated—schools, 

Thus far, we can claim only a quali- 
fied success for our efforts: 

We still seek better methods to teach 
disadvantaged youngsters—to awaken 
their curiosity, stimulate their interest, 
arouse their latent talent, and prepare 
them for the complexities of modern 
living. 

We still seek better methods to achieve 
meaningful integration in many of the 
various communities across our land—in 
urban ghettoes, in rural counties, in sub- 
urban districts. 

But our lack of total success should 
spur our efforts, not discourage them. 

In the last year many States, cities, 
communities, school boards, and educa- 
tors have experimented with new tech- 
niques of education, and new methods of 
achieving integration. We have learned 
much from these experiments. We shall 
learn much more. 

We do know that progress in education 
cannot be designed in Washington, but 
must be generated by the energies of 
local school boards, teachers, and par- 
ents. We know that there is no single or 
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simple answer to the questions that per- 

plex us. But our national goals are clear: 

desegregated schools and quality educa- 

tion. They must not be compromised. 
THE TASK AHEAD 


We must continue the progress we 
have made toward achieving equal jus- 
tice and opportunity: 

i Through the enforcement of existing 
aws; 

Through legislation that will protect 
the rights and extend the opportunities 
of all Americans. 

IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


The Department of Justice has just 
completed its most active year: 

Convictions were obtained in the im- 
poas PET Amp syiir kesa the 

8 0 ee civ ghts workers in 
Mississippi. 

A record number of civil rights suits 
were filed, involving school desegregation 
and discrimination in employment and 
ee pei yar 

e t Northern suit alleg votin: 
discrimination was filed, and 33 
were sent into 15 additional counties to 
assure fair registration and voting. 

The Community Relations Service has 
helped some 260 communities to resolve 
human relations problems. 

Other Federal agencies haye been 
equally active: 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is now examining statistical 
reports from some 2,000 school districts 
throughout America—to insure com- 
pliance with Title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, forbidding discrimination in 
such matters as the quality of school 
facilities and the establishment of school 
boundaries. 

The Office of Federal Contract Compli- 
ance of the Department of Labor stepped- 
up and broadened its enforcement of the 
Executive Order forbidding discrimina- 
pon in employment by Federal contrac- 

rs. 


The Secretary of Defense has moved to 
encourage the desegregation of housing 
facilities surrounding military bases, thus 
making available thousands of addition- 
al homes to members of the Armed Forces 
and their families regardless of their 
race. 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development has speeded the desegrega- 
tion of public housing by estab’ 
new site and tenant selection policies, 
He has initiated counseling services for 
low and moderate income families and 
has reorganized the Department's civil 
rights staff. 

We will continue to expand our efforts. 
For wherever the Federal Government is 
involved, it must not be even a silent 
partner in perpetuating unequal treat- 
ment. 

THE URGENT NEED FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


The legacy of the American past is 
political democracy—and an economic 
system that has produced an abundance 
unknown in history. 

Yet our forefathers also left their un- 
solved problems. The legacy of slavery— 
racial discrimination—is first among 
them, 

We have come a long way since that 
August day in 1957, when the first civil 
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rights bill in almost a century was passed 
by the Congress. 

At our recommendation, the Congress 
passed major civil rights legislation—far 
stronger than the 1957 act—in 1964 and 
1965. The 89th Congress passed ground- 
breaking legislation of enormous impor- 
tance to disadvantaged Americans among 
us—in education, in health, in manpower 
training, in the war against poverty. The 
first session of the 90th Congress has 
continued these programs. 

Yet critical work remains in creating 
a legal framework that will guarantee 
equality and opportunity for all. A start 
was made in the first session of this 
Congress: 

The life of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion was extended for an additional 5 
years. 

The House of Representatives ap- 
proved legislation aimed at preventing 
violent intereference with the exercise of 
civil rights. The Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee has reported a similar bill, which 
is now being debated on the floor of the 
Senate. 

The Senate passed a bill to reform the 
system of Federal jury selection, 

Hearings were held in the Senate on 
State jury legislation, on equal employ- 
ment opportunity amendments, and on a 
Federal fair housing law. 

In this session, I appeal to the Con- 
gress to complete the task it has begun. 

To strengthen Federal criminal laws 
prohibiting violent interference with the 
exercise of civil rights. 

To give the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission the authority it 
needs to carry out its vital responsibili- 
ties, 

To assure that Federal and State juries 
are selected without discrimination. 

To make equal opportunity in housing 
a reality for all Americans. 

PROTECTING THE EXERCISE OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


A Negro parent is attacked because 
his child attends a desegregated public 
school. Can the Federal courts punish 
the assailant? The answer today is only 
“perhaps.” 

A Negro is beaten by private citizens 
after seeking service in a previously all- 
white restaurant. Can the Federal courts 
punish this act? Under existing law the 
answer is “no,” unless that attack in- 
volved a conspiracy. Even there the 
answer is only “maybe.” 

Grown men force a group of Negro 
children from a public park, The ques- 
tion most Americans would ask is what 
punishment these hoodlums deserve. In- 
stead, the question before the Federal 
court is whether it has jurisdiction. 

The reach of century-old criminal 
civil rights laws is too restricted to assure 
equal justice to the persons they were 
designed to protect. Yet the right of 
Americans to be free of racial or 
religious discrimination—in voting, 
using public accommodations, attending 
schools— must be firmly secured by the 
law. 

The existing criminal laws are inade- 
quate: 

The conduct they prohibit is not set 
out in clear, precise terms. This am- 
biguity encourages drawn-out litigation 
and disrespect for the rule of law. 
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These laws have only limited appli- 
cability to private persons not acting in 
concert with public officials. As a result, 
blatant acts of violence go unpunished. 

Maximum penalties are inadequate to 
suit the gravity of the crime when injury 
or death result. 

The bill reported by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee remedies each of these 
deficiencies. It would prohibit the use of 
force to prevent the exercise by minori- 
ties of rights most of us take for granted: 

Voting, registering to vote, or cam- 
paigning for any office in Federal or 
State elections. 

Attending a public school or public 
college. 

Obtaining service at public accom- 
modations. 

Serving or qualifying to serve on State 
or Federal juries. 

Obtaining a job, on the basis of ability, 
with any private or public employer. 

Using any Federal, State or local pub- 
lic facility. 

Participating in Federally assisted 
programs or activities. 

Riding in a public carrier. 

The bill would apply to any individual 
or group—public or private—that sought 
to prevent the exercise of these rights by 
violent means. And it would tailor the 
penalties to meet the seriousness of the 
offense. 

We know that State and local authori- 
ties have often been slow, unwilling, or 
unable to act when lawful and peaceful 
attempts to exercise civil rights drew a 
violent response. 

The Mississippi convictions of this 
year, and other recent cases, have given 
dramatic evidence that Federal laws can 
reach those who engage in conspiracies 
against law-abiding citizens. It is there- 
fore imperative that these laws be clear 
and their penalties effective. 

This bill will strengthen the hand of 
Federal law enforcement to protect our 
citizens wherever they encounter—be- 
cause of their race, color or religion— 
violence or force in their attempt to en- 
joy established civil rights. Beyond this 
limited area, law enforcement is left 
where it belongs—in the hands of the 
States and local communities. 

EMPLOYMENT 


For most Americans, the Nation’s con- 
tinuing prosperity has meant increased 
abundance. Nevertheless, as I noted 
earlier, the unemployment rate for non- 
whites has remained at least twice the 
rate for whites. 

Part of the answer lies in job training 
to overcome educational deficiencies and 
to teach new skills. Yesterday I asked the 
Congress for a $2.1 billion manpower 
program to assist 1.3 million of our 
citizens. A special three-year effort will 
be made to reach 500,000 hard-core un- 
employed of all races and backgrounds 
in our major cities. 

But we must assure our citizens that 
once they are qualified, they will be 
judged fairly on the basis of their 
capacities. 

Even where the Negro, the Puerto 
Rican, and the Mexican-American 
possess education and skills, they are too 
often treated as less than equal in the 
eyes of those who have the power to hire, 
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promote and dismiss, The median in- 
come of college-trained nonwhites is 
only $6,000 a year. The median income of 
college-trained whites is over $9,000— 
more than 50 percent higher. 

The law forbids discrimination in em- 
ployment. And we have worked to en- 
force that law: 

More than 150 cases of employment 
discrimination are under investigation 
by the Department of Justice. 

Lawsuits have been filed to stop pat- 
terns and practices of discrimination by 
employers and unions in the North as 
well as the South. 

But the Justice Department does not 
bear the major responsibility for en- 
forcing equal employment opportunity. 
Congress created the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission in 1964 to re- 
ceive and investigate individual com- 
plaints, and to attempt to eliminate un- 
lawful employment practices by the in- 
formal methods of conference, concilia- 
tion, and persuasion. 

This authority has yielded its fruits. 
Many employers and unions have com- 
plied through this process. We have 
gained valuable knowledge about dis- 
criminatory practices and employment 
patterns. 

Since last September, the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission has, 
for the first time, processed more com- 
plaints than it has received, thereby re- 
ducing its backlog. In the last six 
months, the Commission increased its 
investigation rate more than 45 percent 
over the rate for 1966, and doubled the 
number of conciliations for the same 
period a year ago. Last month more 
complaints were investigated than in any 
month in EEOC history. 

Yet even this stepped-up activity can- 
not reach those who will not agree volun- 
tarily to end their discriminatory prac- 
tices. As a result, only part of our econ- 
omy is open to all workers on the basis of 
merit. Part remains closed because of 
bias. 

The legislation that I submitted last 
year would empower the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission to issue, 
after an appropriate hearing, an order 
requiring an offending employer or union 
to cease its discriminatory practices and 
to take corrective action. If there is a 
refusal to comply with the order, the 
Government would be authorized to seek 
enforcement in the Federal courts. 

I urge the Congress to give the Com- 
mission the power it needs to fulfill its 
purpose. 

FEDERAL JURIES 

The Magna Carta of 1215—the great 
English charter of liberties—established 
a fundamental principle of our system of 
criminal justice: trial by jury. Our Con- 
stitution guarantees this precious right 
and its principles require a composition 
of juries that fairly represents the com- 
munity. 

In some Federal judicial districts this 
goal has not been achieved, for methods 
of jury selection vary sharply: 

Some selection systems do not afford 
Negroes or members of other minorities 
an adequate opportunity to serve as 
jurors. 

Some obtain an excessively high pro- 
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portion of their jurors from the more 
affluent members of the community, and 
thus discriminate against others. 

In many cases these are unintentional 
deviations from the principle of a repre- 
sentative jury. But the Federal courts 
must be free from all unfairness—inten- 
tional or unintentional. They must be 
free, as well, from the appearance of 
unfairness. 

In the first session of this Congress, I 
proposed, and the Judicial Conference 
supported, a Federal Jury bill. The Sen- 
ate passed a bill that would require each 
judicial district to adopt a jury selection 
plan relying upon random selection, voter 
lists, and objective standards. 

This bill guarantees a fairly chosen 
and representative jury in every Federal 
court, while retaining flexibility to allow 
for differing conditions in judicial dis- 
tricts. 

I urge the House of Representatives to 
pass it early in this session. 

STATE JURIES 

Our system of justice requires fairly 
selected juries in State as well as Federal 
courts. 

But under our Federal system, the 
States themselves have the primary duty 
to regulate their own judicial systems. 
The role of the Federal government is 
to ensure that every defendant in every 
court receives his constitutional right to 
a fairly selected jury. 

The Federal courts have acted to secure 
this right by overturning convictions 
when the defendant established that this 
jury was improperly selected. But this 
process—of conviction, appeal, reversal, 
and retrial—is burdensome on our courts, 
tardy in protecting the right of the de- 
fendant whose case is involved and inef- 
fective in changing the underlying pro- 
cedure for all defendants. 

The legislation I have proposed would 
make it unlawful to discriminate on 
account of race, color, religion, sex, na- 
tional origin or economic status in quali- 
fying or selecting jurors in any State 
court. 

It would empower the Attorney Gen- 
eral to enjoin the operation of discrim- 
inatory selection systems—but only after 
he has notified the appropriate State 
Officials of the alleged violation, and 
afforded them a reasonable opportunity 
to correct it. 

The jury is one of the most cherished 
institutions of our Republic. Its selection 
should be no less fair in the State than 
in the Federal court system. 

FAIR HOUSING 

The National Housing Act of 1949 pro- 
claimed a goal for the Nation: “A decent 
home and a suitable living environment 
for every American family.“ 

We have not achieved this goal. 

This year I shall send to the Congress 
a message dealing with our cities—call- 
ing for $1 billion for the Model Cities 
program—and calling upon the Congress, 
industry and labor to join with me ina 
ten-year campaign to build six million 
new decent housing units for low and 
middle-income families. 

But construction of new homes is not 
enough—unless every family is free to 
purchase and rent them. Every Amer- 
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ican who wishes to buy a home, and can 
afford it, should be free to do so. 

Segregation in housing compounds the 
Nation’s social and economic problems. 
When those who have the means to move 
out of the central city are denied the 
chance to do so, the result is a compres- 
sion of population in the center. In that 
crowded ghetto, human tragedies—and 
crime—increase and multiply. Unem- 
ployment and educational problems are 
compounded—because isolation in the 
central city prevents minority groups 
from reaching schools and available jobs 
in other areas. 

The fair housing legislation I have rec- 
ommended would prohibit discrimination 
in the sale or rental of all housing in the 
United States. It would take effect in 
three progressive stages: 

Immediately, to housing presently cov- 
ered by the Executive Order on equal op- 
portunity in housing. 

Then, to dwellings sold or rented by 
a nonoccupant, and to units for five or 
more families. 

And finally to all housing. 

It would also: 

Outlaw discriminatory practices in the 
financing of housing, and in the services 
of real estate brokers. 

Bar the cynical practice of “block- 
busting,” and prohibit intimidation of 
persons seeking to enjoy the rights it 
grants and protects. 

Give responsibility for enforcement to 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and authorize the Attorney 
General to bring suits against patterns or 
practices of housing discrimination. 

A fair housing law is not a cure-all for 
the Nation’s urban problems. But ending 
discrimination in the sale or rental of 
housing is essential for social justice and 
social progress. 

CONCLUSION 


For many members of minority groups, 
the past decade has brought meaningful 
advances. But for most minorities— 
locked in urban ghettoes or in rural 
areas—economic and social progress has 
come slowly. 

When we speak of overcoming dis- 
crimination we speak in terms of 
groups—Indians, Mexican-Americans, 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans and other mi- 
norities. We refer to statistics, percent- 
ages, and trends. 

Now is the time to remind ourselves 
that these are problems of individual 
human beings—of individual Americans. 

Housing discrimination means the Ne- 
gro veteran of Vietnam cannot live in an 
apartment which advertises vacancies. 

Employment statistics do not describe 
the feeling of a Puerto Rican father who 
cannot earn enough to feed his children. 

No essay on the problems of the slum 
can reveal the thoughts of a teenager 
who believes there is no opportunity for 
him as a law-abiding member of society. 

Last summer our Nation suffered the 
tragedy of urban riots. Lives were lost; 
property was destroyed; fear and dis- 
trust divided many communities. 

The prime victims of such lawless- 
ness—as of ordinary crime—are the 
people of the ghettoes. 

No people need or want protection— 
the effective, non-discriminatory exercise 
of the police power—more than the law- 
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abiding majority of slum-dwellers. Like 
better schools, housing, and job op- 
portunities, improved police protection is 
necessary for better conditions of life in 
the central city today. It is a vital part of 
our agenda for urban America. 

Lawlessness must be punished—sternly 
and promptly. 

But the criminal conduct of some must 
not weaken our resolve to deal with the 
real grievances of all those who suffer 
discrimination. Nothing can justify the 
continued denial of equal justice and op- 
portunity to every American. 

Each forward step in the battle against 
discrimination benefits all Americans. 

I ask the Congress to take another for- 
ward step this year—by adopting this 
legislation fundamental to the human 
rights and dignity of every American. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, January 24, 1968. 


The message was, without objection, 
referred by the Speaker pro tempore 
(Mr. ALBERT) to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
and ordered to be printed. 


ONCE AGAIN LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
LEADS THE WAY ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I want the 
record to show that at a time of trouble 
and difficulty for the civil rights move- 
ment in America, President Johnson has 
firmly and courageously stuck to the 
cause of civil rights advancement. 

This is the same President who is often 
accused of being a strictly political Pres- 
ident who does only what is popular. 

I think the American people know that 
he is a President who is motivated by 
only one consideration—what is right. 
And this message today is a good 
example. 

Lyndon Johnson has done more to ad- 
vance civil rights in America than any 
other President in our history. He could 
have rested on his laurels. But, instead, 
he has insisted upon progress and has 
urged Congress to get on with his civil 
rights proposals, most of which were 
submitted last year. 

We need fair housing because it is 
just and right that the American people 
are insured by law that decent housing 
will not be denied to any man because of 
the color of his skin. 

And we must provide greater civil 
rights protection in our jury system and 
in existing Federal criminal laws. These 
are basic protections that should be part 
of the heritage of the American way of 
life. 

I hope and expect that the 90th Con- 
gress will act promptly and positively on 
President Johnson’s civil rights pro- 
posals. We can all be proud to go to the 
American people in this election year as 
Americans who have firmly supported 
our President in this urgent matter. 

Let this Congress do its duty. 
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PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 1340, TO ACCEPT DONA- 
TIONS OF LAND FOR AND THE EX- 
TENSION OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
PARKWAY, NORTH CAROLINA AND 
GEORGIA 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules and on behalf of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Youne], I call up 
House Resolution 1039 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1039 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
1340) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to accept donations of land for, 
and to construct, administer, and maintain 
an extension of the Blue Ridge Parkway in 
the States of North Carolina and Georgia, 
and for other purposes. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except to 
recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON] 
is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Martin], and pending that, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1039 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 1340 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to accept donations of land for, 
and to construct, administer, and main- 
tain an extension of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway in the States of North Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and for other pur- 
poses. 

A study made for the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission sev- 
eral years ago found that driving for 
Pleasure was the first choice of the 
American people among all forms of out- 
door recreation. The Blue Ridge Park- 
way is of service to a large segment of 
the population that lives along the At- 
lantic seaboard and is, to say the least, 
scenically beautiful. 

The present Blue Ridge Parkway, 
about 469 miles long begins at the end of 
Skyline Drive and continues from there 
to the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. Its oldest section has been in op- 
eration since 1939. The parkway as a 
whole attracts more visitors than any 
of the other 213 areas within the na- 
tional park system. Not counting local 
traffic, more than 8 million persons used 
it in 1966. 

The purpose of H.R. 1340 is to provide 
authority for construction of a 180-mile 
extension of the parkway from Beech 
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Gap, N.C., to the vicinity of Cartersville, 
Ga., about 30 miles north of Atlanta, and 
for the acceptance of donations of the 
lands needed for this extension. 

Of the 180-mile extension, 43 miles will 
be in North Carolina and 137 in Georgia. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1039 in order that H.R. 
1340 may be considered. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

As the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
ANDERSON] explained, House Resolution 
1039 provides for an open rule with 1 
hour of debate for the consideration of 
H.R. 1340. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
the Federal Government to extend the 
existing Blue Ridge Parkway an addi- 
tional 180 miles to a point near Atlanta, 
Ga. 

The Blue Ridge Parkway is about 469 
miles long, extending from the southern 
end of the Skyline Drive to the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. In 
1961-62 a study was made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce recommending the 
proposed extension. The area through 
which the highway would be constructed, 
western North Carolina and northwest- 
ern Georgia, is a mountainous and sceni- 
cally beautiful area, 

Much of the land needed for the pro- 
posed extension is already owned by the 
United States, 82 miles. The remaining 
98 miles is to be acquired by the respec- 
tive States and donated to the Federal 
Government; each State legislature has 
already acted. The Government will then 
construct the highway over land it holds 
in fee simple. Cost of this construction is 
estimated at $87,530,000 and funds in 
that amount are authorized. 

The bill also provides authority for the 
Secretary of the Interior to relocate and 
reconstruct any parts of the existing Ap- 
palachian Trail disturbed by the high- 
way construction. 

The Departments of Interior, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Transportation sup- 
port the legislation. 

The House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs reported this bill unan- 
imously, I understand. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 3 minutes to 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
LMr. Gross]. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. Martin) Mr. Gross was allowed 
to speak out of order.) 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION LOAN 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
following with more than passing in- 
terest the activities of Alaska Democrat 
State Central Committeeman L. Donald 
Pruhs, who got a windfall low-rate, long- 
term loan from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration last August. 

It will be recalled that Pruhs got all 
he asked for in the form of a “disaster” 
loan to repair his flood damaged motel 
in Fairbanks while the SBA was cutting 
in half the loan request of his rival, the 
Republican Governor of Alaska, whose 
motel just across the street had been 
more heavily damaged. 

Democrat functionary Pruhs was 
favored by the SBA with a 3-percent, 30- 
year loan of $894,000. Of that amount, 
$140,000 was ostensibly to repair the 
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flood damage; $704,000 was for the pur- 
pose of retiring existing debts, and $49,- 
780 was for “working capital.” 

Mr. Pruhs promptly used part of the 
$704,000 loan to get out from under a 
$420,000 commercial bank loan that car- 
ried an 8-percent interest charge over 
its 10-year life. He then had $284,000 
with which to repay three other debts. 

That leaves the $49,780 loan for 
“working capital.” 

Mr. Pruhs, in trying to explain these 
financial manipulations, said he had to 
turn to the Small Business Administra- 
tion for a loan because “the money was 
too tight here in Alaska for me to borrow 
it privately.” He said he would go bank- 
rupt if he did not get it. 

In light of his alleged financial troubles 
it has been fascinating to me to learn 
that a short while after he received this 
bountiful loan treatment from the SBA, 
Pruhs and another Alaskan purchased 
800 acres of land in Yuma County, Ariz., 
for $203,100. 

The recorder of deed’s office in Yuma 
informs me that $3,000 in cash was paid 
down on the first parcel of 160 acres, on 
October 19, 1967; and $10,500 cash was 
paid down on the second parcel—640 
acres—purchased on November 28, 1967. 
Another $24,500 is owed on this second 
parcel on or before February 1. 

Mr. Speaker, these transactions pose 
some intriguing questions, not the least 
of which is: Where did the money come 
from for the Arizona deal? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF S. 306, INCREASE FOR INDIAN 
ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, and on behalf of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Youne], I call up House Resolution 1038 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1088 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
306) to increase the amounts authorized for 
Indian adult vocational education. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. ANDERSON] is recognized for 1 hour 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MARTIN], and 
pending that I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1038 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of S. 
306 to increase the amounts authorized 
for Indian adult vocational education. 

The Indian adult vocational training 
program of 1956 has been a major factor 
in assisting the Indian people to be- 
come self-sufficient by obtaining occu- 
pational skills. Most of the Indians who 
have participated in this program are 
now experiencing full employment and 
enjoying the modern conveniences of our 
American society. This program has be- 
come extremely popular among the 
younger generation of Indians who con- 
sider the program a means of realizing 
long-sought aspirations. 

The program is a voluntary one and is 
offered in 23 Western States in 374 
schools. Approximately 944 vocational 
courses are offered, representing 115 dif- 
ferent occupations. As a result of this 
training approximately 86 percent of 
those trained under the program and 
who desire employment are now em- 
ployed. 

Each year there has been an increase 
in the demand for these services and ap- 
proximately 25 percent of those applying 
have been denied the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the program at the time re- 
quested because of the lack of funds. 

S. 306 would increase the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the pro- 
gram from $15 million to $25 million 
annually. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1038 in order that S. 
306 may be considered. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1038 
provides for 1 hour of debate for con- 
sideration of the bill, S. 306, to increase 
the amounts authorized for Indian adult 
vocational education. 

The purpose of the bill is to increase 
the annual authorization for Indian 
adult vocational education from $15 to 
$25 million. 

The program has been in effect since 
1956. It now covers 374 schools in 23 
Western States. Its aim is to train the 
younger generation of Indians in job 
skills which will enable them to find jobs 
in the labor market, Approximately 86 
percent of those trained and desiring 
employment are employed. 

The problem is that the program has 
proven so popular that some 25 percent 
of the current applicants cannot enter 
the program because of a lack of funds. 
The additional authorization provided by 
this bill will enable the current backlog 
of applicants, some 900, to undertake 
vocational training and enable the pro- 
gram to further expand to meet an ever- 
mereasing demand. 

The Department of the Interior sup- 
ports the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that the bill 
came out of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs unanimously. 
I support the rule, Mr. Speaker. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
3 I have no further requests for 
e. 
Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
E motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 5605, FLORISSANT FOSSIL 
BEDS NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
COLO. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, and on behalf of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Youne], I call up House 
Resolution 1037 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1037 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 5605) 
to provide for the establishment of the Floris- 
sant Fossil Beds National Monument in the 
State of Colorado. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ANDER- 
son] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Martin] and, 
pending that, I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1037 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
5605 to provide for the establishment of 
the Florissant Fossil Beds National Mon- 
ument in the State of Colorado. 

Located in one of the high ridge coun- 
ties in Colorado near Colorado Springs, 
the ancient Florissant lakebeds have cap- 
tured and preserved thousands of fragile, 
fossilized insects and leaves and other 
forms of life which are completely absent 
or rare at most fossil sites. No other 
known locality in the world has produced 
and preserved so many terrestrial species 
at one time. Approximately 60,000 speci- 
mens have been collected at the site. 

These rich, fossil beds were created 
about 40 million years ago when volcanic 
eruptions resulted in the formation of 
Florissant Lake. The beds are recognized 
for their scientific values. 

The purpose of H.R. 5605 is to provide 
for the protection, controlled collection, 
and interpretation of the insect and leaf 
fossils and related objects of scientific 
value which have been preserved in the 
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ancient Florissant lakebeds in Teller 
County, Colo. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1037 in order that H.R. 
5605 may be considered. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution, House 
Resolution 1037, is an open rule provid- 
ing for 1 hour of debate for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 5605. 

The purpose of the bill is to establish 
the Florissant Fossils Beds National 
Monument in Colorado. 

The proposed monument is located 
some 35 miles west of Colorado Springs. 
It contains the Florissant lakebeds in 
which are thousands of valuable fossils 
of animal and plant life, some of extinct 
species. Because of the great scientific 
value, a number of museums and univer- 
sities have conducted studies and dig- 
gings in the area. 

The land to be included in the monu- 
ment is primarily grazing land. The com- 
mittee notes that it hopes the Secretary 
of the Interior will exercise his existing 
power to permit grazing to continue 
where possible on monument lands. 

The national monument lands are lim- 
ited to 1,000 acres by the bill, to be se- 
lected by the Secretary. The authoriza- 
tion is limited to $2,225,000. 

The Department of the Interior sup- 
ports the bill, as does the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

I understand further, Mr. Speaker, 
that the bill was reported unanimously 
by the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and I support the rule 
N for the consideration of the 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Bo motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


EXTENDING LIFE OF ARMS CON- 
TROL AND DISARMAMENT AGEN- 
CY—LETTER FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC, NO, 244) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the House a letter from 
the President of the United States, which 
the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TRE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, D.C., January 24, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: In August 1965, I 
said: 

President Eisenhower and President Ken- 
nedy sought, as I seek now, the pathway to 
a world in which serenity may one day 
endure. There is no sane description of a 
nuclear war. There is only the blinding light 
of man’s failure to reason with his fellow 
man, and then silence. 

Now as then arms control is the most 
urgent business of our time. 

If men can join together with their 
neighbors to harness the power of nuclear 
energy for peaceful progress, they can 
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transform the world. If not, they may 
well destroy the world. 

This is the ultimate test of our cen- 
tury. On our response rests the very sur- 
vival of this nation and the fate of every 
living creature on this planet. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency speaks for the United States in 
this critical area. 

I urge the Congress to extend its life 
for three years and to authorize the nec- 
essary appropriations. 

Just over five years ago the world 
looked over the brink of nuclear holo- 
caust. The Cuban missile crisis brought 
home to every man and woman the un- 
speakable personal horror of nuclear 
war. It posed the problem, not in terms 
of megatons and megadeaths, but in 
terms of a man’s home destroyed and his 
family wiped off the face of the earth. 

One year later, the world took the first 
great step toward nuclear sanity—the 
Limited Test Ban Treaty. 

From that treaty was born a common 
spirit and a common trust. National 
agendas were revised. Priorities were re- 
arranged. Nations around the world 
joined in the quest for freedom from nu- 
clear terror. 

The United Nations passed a resolu- 
tion against bombs in orbit. The United 
States and the Soviet Union installed a 
“hot line” between Washington and Mos- 
cow which has already been used to pro- 
tect the peace. Last year a new treaty 
went into effect to preserve outer space 
for the works of peace. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency played a central role in all these 
important advances. Now the energy and 
perseverance of Director William Foster 
and his colleagues have brought us close 
to the next great step forward: a treaty 
banning the spread of nuclear weapons. 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union have agreed to a complete draft 
Non-Proliferation Treaty and submitted 
it to the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament 
Committee in Geneva for consideration 
by other nations. This draft already re- 
flects many of the interests and views of 
the nations which do not now have 
nuclear weapons. We believe such a 
treaty represents the most constructive 
way to avoid the terrible dangers and the 
criminal waste which all men recognize 
would flow from the further spread of 
nuclear weapons. 

For at least twenty-five years, this 
treaty would: 

Prohibit any nuclear weapon state 
from transferring to any recipient, either 
directly or indirectly, any nuclear ex- 
plosive device or the control of any such 
device; 

Prohibit any nuclear weapon state 
from helping non-nuclear weapon na- 
tions to develop their own nuclear 
weapons; 

Prohibit any non-nuclear weapon state 
from receiving nuclear weapons and from 
manufacturing its own weapons; 

Provide for verification that no nuclear 
materials are diverted by non-nuclear 
weapon states to produce explosive de- 
vices; 

Encourage cooperation between nu- 
clear and non-nuclear nations to insure 
that all will benefit from the peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy. 

This treaty will not end tensions be- 
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tween nations nor will it eliminate the 
shadow of nuclear war which now men- 
aces all mankind. But it will reduce the 
chances of nuclear disaster arising from 
local disputes. 

It will avoid the tragic waste of re- 
sources on nuclear weapon technology 
by countries whose first and overriding 
concern must be economic growth and 
social progress. 

And it will, we hope, bring worldwide 
acceptance of nuclear safeguards inspec- 
tion as the basic protection which every 
nation must afford itself and its neigh- 
bors. 

This treaty looks to the day when a 
final answer to the nuclear weapons 
problem will be possible. It does not limit 
the right or capacity of any present nu- 
clear power to produce nuclear weapons. 
It does call for further negotiations to 
end the nuclear arms race and to move 
down the road to general and complete 
disarmament. 

The lesson of the nuclear era is that 
this most sacred of human hopes will not 
be realized through intimidation of one 
nation by another nor by a single stroke 
of diplomacy. It will follow months and 
years of steady, patient effort. It will 
come step by step as men grow in wisdom 
and nations grow in responsibility. 

The Non-Proliferation Treaty is not a 
creation of the United States. It is not 
a creation of the United Sates and the 
Soviet Union. It is the creation of all 
nations, large and small, who share the 
knowledge and the determination that 
man can and must and will control these 
cosmic forces he has unleashed. 

When this treaty comes into force, it 
will be for all the world the brightest 
light at the end of the tunnel since 1945. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


The letter was, without objection, re- 
ferred by the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT) to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


THE PRESIDENT'S LEADERSHIP TO 
END THE SPREAD OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, today 
Congress received an important and sig- 
nificant letter from the President of the 
United States on disarmament. 

Under President Johnson, the United 
States has made dramatic strides toward 
creating a workable and practical non- 
proliferation treaty. As the President 
said today: 

We believe such a treaty represents the 
most constructive way to avoid the terrible 
dangers and the criminal waste which all 
men recognize would flow from the further 
spread of nuclear weapons. 


This Nation is second to none in its 
military capability and in the destruc- 
tive force it can unleash on any poten- 
tial aggressor. 

But I am proud to say we are second 
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to none in leadership to place under 
careful control these terrible weapons 
that have caused so much anxiety and 
danger in the world. 

President Johnson, from the moment 
he became President, has pursued a de- 
termined course toward the creation of 
worldwide controls and safeguards 
against the spread of nuclear weapons 
among nations rich and poor, stable and 
revolutionary, secure and chaotic. 

The President reminded us today: 

This treaty will not end tensions between 
nations nor will it eliminate the shadow of 
nuclear war which now menaces all man- 
kind. But it will reduce the chances of nu- 
clear disaster arising from local disputes. 


The United States and the rest of the 
world face a dual nuclear peril. 

On the one hand there is the danger 
of geographic nuclear proliferation— 
wherein nuclear weapons could ulti- 
mately end up in so many and in some 
cases such irresponsible hands that re- 
gional disputes might readily escalate to 
nuclear proportions, finally involving 
great as well as smaller powers. One does 
not have to be a great mathematician to 
envision the increased dangers if such 
proliferation should take place. 

And on the other hand, there is the 
ever-present danger of a speedup in the 
nuclear arms race among the existing 
nuclear-weapon powers, in which each 
would seek to offset the others’ nuclear 
weapons systems with new and more ad- 
vanced systems, in an unending upward 
spiral. This would not only be dangerous 
and incalculably expensive, but cruelly 
ironical; for we have long since arrived 
at the point where more military hard- 
ware does not necessarily buy more se- 
curity, but may even have the opposite 
effect by causing an adversary to over- 
react. 

These dual problems are interrelated; 
and if there is any sense left in the world 
we will come to grips with both of them. 
Indeed we have already made limited but 
significant progress in this respect. But 
we will not be able to cope with them 
by drifting, or just wishing that they 
would go away. We must have the will, 
the knowledge, and the necessary orga- 
nization to deal with them. 

To this end, the United States has 
created an agency of government which 
is without counterpart anywhere in the 
world, and which is uniquely qualified 
to deal with the dangers of the nuclear 
age. Under the able leadership of its Di- 
rector, William C. Foster, the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency has 
already proven its value—at a price, I 
would add, which is derisively small when 
compared with the potential savings that 
are possible through arms control agree- 
ments. 

With the full support of President 
Johnson, the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency has diligently pursued 
its task. 

President Johnson has urged the Con- 
gress to extend the life of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency for 3 years 
by authorizing the necessary appropria- 
tions. I do not see how, in conscience, we 
could fail to grant this request, which is 
as modest as it is urgent. 

I feel certain the 90th Congress shall 
fully support the President’s request and 
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continue to support his efforts to control 
the spread of nuclear weapons among 
the community of nations. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON, THE ARMS 
CONTROL AGENCY, AND THE NON- 
PROLIFERATION TREATY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s request to Congress to 
extend the life of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency for 3 years de- 
serves our overwhelming approval—for 
the Agency has been in the forefront in 
America’s struggle for world peace. 

Since the world looked down the nu- 
clear gun barrel at the Cuban missile 
crisis, a new spirit of cooperation has 
arisen—nurtured by the President, rec- 
ognized by the American people. 

The Test Ban Treaty, institution of 
the “hotline,” a new Outer Space Treaty, 
and a consular agreement between Rus- 
sia and the United States are testament 
to this new trust. The Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, as spokesman for 
the President, has been a key factor in 
these accords. 

Through the perseverance of the Pres- 
ident and the diligence of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, the two 
superpowers have reached agreement 
upon a Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. 

For President Johnson, this document 
marks a milestone in his long search for 
a nonproliferation treaty. For the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, it 
marks a signal victory of reason over 
irrationality. And for the world, it offers 
the hope of a safer and saner tomorrow. 

This treaty brings the brightest light 
into the world since the nuclear age cast 
a dark shadow over the globe. It pro- 
hibits the transfer—or acceptance—of 
nuclear weapons to nonnuclear nations, 
provides for careful verification proce- 
dures, and permits all nations to share 
in the peaceful uses of the atom. 

This treaty does not—with the stroke 
of the pen—usher in a peaceful millen- 
nium. But it is dramatic evidence that 
the world is prepared to take a large step 
to prevent its own self-destruction. 


NONPROLIFERATION TREATY 
HOAX 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hosmer] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, today we 
received a message from the President 
telling us what a great thing the recently 
negotiated Nonproliferation Treaty is 
supposed to amount to. Particular em- 
phasis was laid on finally negotiating an 
article III of the treaty supposedly break- 
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ing the impasse on treaty provisions for 
inspections to verify compliance with the 
treaty’s bans against nuclear prolifera- 
tion. 

Any allegation that article III as re- 
cently negotiated provides such enforcing 
mechanisms is a cruel hoax for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First, it provides no inspection proce- 
dures whatever. It only calls upon signa- 
tories to “undertake to accept safeguards 
as set forth in an agreement to be ne- 
gotiated and concluded with the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency” and 
that such negotiations commence within 
180 days after the treaty goes into effect. 
This is no more than an “agreement to 
make an agreement.” No legal system 
recognizes as valid or enforceable any 
such ambiguous present promise to come 
to a future unspecified agreement. Arti- 
cles III is just as blank as if it remained 
without words. The words it contains 
mean nothing. The treaty remains with- 
out any provisions for enforcement what- 
ever. Any contention otherwise is delib- 
erately misleading and unconscionable. 

Second, in any event, to speak of 
IAEA safeguards as something which 
exist and can be relied upon to enforce 
this treaty is ridiculous to the point of 
absurdity. Anyone familiar with the 
primitive capabilities, both technologic- 
ally and financially, of IAEA in the 
safeguards area knows this. To assert or 
imply that IAEA safeguards are some- 
thing which can be relied upon for the 
heavy purpose of policing this treaty is 
also misleading and unconscionable. It 
would take years for IAEA to achieve 
an adequate capability for the purpose. 
Thus, for this further reason, the treaty 
document as negotiated is a trap for 
the unwary insofar as the presence of 
necessary self-enforcing mechanisms are 
concerned. 

DANGERS TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


The purpose of an arms control treaty 
is to enhance national security; that is, 
the Nation should be safer after the 
treaty than before. Negotiation of the 
NPT has proceeded on the assumption 
that one or more additional nuclear pow- 
ers in the world would prove more dan- 
gerous to the U.S. national security than 
denying the United States substantial de- 
fense options, which is exactly what the 
treaty does. It also proceeded on the as- 
sumption that the NPT actually would 
be effective in preventing proliferation. 

Nowhere in the testimony of adminis- 
tration officials to House and Senate com- 
mittees, including the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, can factual substan- 
tiation of these assumptions be found. 
On the contrary, much opining lays on 
the record, but no hard facts. 

At no point do these records meet and 
overcome the issue I have raised relative 
to the ineffectiveness of LAEA policing 
capabilities. 

The treaty absolutely excludes and 
denies the option of the United States to 
selectively proliferate purely defensive 
nuclear armaments to hard-pressed U.S. 
allies, even though changed and future 
circumstances could make this move vital 
to U.S. national security. Nowhere in ad- 
ministration testimony, speeches or writ- 
ten materials on the NPT is there to be 
found any sensible evaluation—or any 
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evaluation at all—of the wisdom of sur- 
rendering this vital defense option. This 
is true despite the fact that tossing away 
this option violates the basic criteria by 
which almost every vital national secu- 
rity decision during this decade has been 
made. 

That is, by the computer aided for- 
mulas of “systems analysis” which Secre- 
tary McNamara contends provides us the 
most “cost effective” defense establish- 
ment ever known to man. The key fea- 
ture of this decisionmaking tool is an 
examination of every conceivable alter- 
native to determine that most effective in 
relation to cost, while at the same time 
retaining the maximum possible open op- 
tions for switches as the problem changes 
or becomes better defined. 

Under a variety of foreseeable contin- 
gencies it could become very important 
to exercise our present option to pro- 
liferation selectively and defensively— 
which may be done because U.S. nuclear 
weapons can be rigged mechanically and 
electronically to fire only under the pre- 
determined conditions of a defensive 
environment. 

Absent this option the United States 
may be compelled itself to play a nuclear 
Sir Galahad role and rush to the defense 
of such allies, involving itself directly in 
any number of emergencies, police ac- 
tions or wars. This possibility hardly 
enhances U.S. national security. 

Absent this option nations such as 
India and Japan, for example, faced with 
the Red China threat, and faced with 
possible doubts that the United States 
actually would play the Sir Galahad role 
when the chips are down, may have to go 
nuclear on their own despite any treaty. 
And, when faced with the issue of sur- 
vival, nations tend to do what is neces- 
sary to assure it, despite treaty obliga- 
tions. This independent nuclear capa- 
bility would necessarily include not only 
a defensive capability, but also a trouble- 
some offensive capability. This is hardly 
a superior alternative to that of selec- 
tive and defense U.S. proliferation. 

Yet these disadvantages are part of 
the price for obtaining the illusion 
known as the NPT. A further price is 
the implied promises made time and 
again by President Johnson, Secretary 
Rusk, Secretary McNamara and other 
administration stalwarts that the United 
States will move in to help any non- 
nuclear nation signing the treaty should 
it be threatened with nuclear blackmail, 
without any condition whatever that 
dangers to our own national security 
must be inherent in the situation. Al- 
ready we are overextended in our com- 
mitments to others in the conventional 
context. Now this overcommitment and 
all the dangers inherent in it are being 
extended to the nuclear arena. How in 
the world can this state of affairs con- 
tribute to U.S. national security? Is not 
it a terrible price to pay for a pack of 
words which could be quite meaningless 
in terms of reward? 

I say meaningless because only three 
of the five nuclear powers will sign the 
treaty in any event. The three who will 
sign are the United States, United King- 
dom, and the U.S.S.R. The two who will 
not sign are France and Red China. 
France is not believed to view lightly the 
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matter of giving away nuclear warheads, 
but its deficit internal security raises 
fear that its atomic know-how may dif- 
fuse in the same way in which US. 
secrets escaped to Russia in the late 
1940’s, Red China’s abrasive attitude to- 
ward the world at large hardly inspires 
confidence that the Chinese Communists 
will refrain from spreading nuclear 
weapons in tinderbox areas such as the 
Middle East. The treaty will be useless 
as to these two nuclear powers. 

It also may be that the treaty will be 
quite useless as to the hundred or more 
nuclear “have not” nations, the vast ma- 
jority of which lack the technological 
and industrial bases to go nuclear in 
any event. Their promises not to build 
bombs will be exercises in give- up- 
nothingmanship and there is zero ex- 
pectancy that promises “not to receive” 
warheads by likely candidates for 
Chinese giveaway bombs will be worth 
the paper they are written on. Possibly 
two score nuclear “have nots” could go 
nuclear on their own, if they are willing 
to make the necessary sacrifices. Most of 
these have no reason for doing so any- 
way. The remaining few that do cannot 
be expected to refrain on the basis of 
useless promises from others. 

Perhaps one observer overstated the 
case by declaring “all this nonprolifera- 
tion tear jerking and hand wringing is 
an outrageously contrived hoax over a lot 
of useless nothing.” But another, Dr. 
James Schlessinger of Rand Corp., hit 
close to the mark in a scholarly essay 
concluding that if proliferation comes 
we can live with it “and presumably the 
politicians will find something else to 
view with alarm.” 

Schlessinger’s essay pointed out that 
regional wars fought with primitive 
atomic weapons would not necessarily 
draw the nuclear superpowers into con- 
flict with each other with any more cer- 
tainty or any more quickly than the same 
wars fought with conventional weapons. 
Those who worry about the possible cata- 
lytic effect of regional wars should ponder 
conditions of instability which increase 
their frequency, rather than the weapons 
with which they may be fought. 

There are other fallacies and pitfalls in 
the NPT which I shall discuss at a later 
time. I speak simply to warn the Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress that the NPT 
proposition presented today in the Presi- 
dent’s message calling for extension of 
the life of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency for another 3 years is 
by no means uncontroversial. Too few in 
the Congress have studied the Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty and all its dangerous 
implications. Too many are accepting the 
words of the President and his aides 
without critical scrutiny as to the ulti- 
mate advantage or disadvantage of the 
proposition in terms of the basic survival 
of our country. 

From both practical and technical 
standpoint, the nuclear genie is out of 
the bottle. Efforts like the NPT to ram 
it back in seem increasingly quixotic, 
futile, and even self-defeatingly hazard- 
ous. Since all indications are that there 
will be nuclear spread whether or not 
the NPT comes into effect, it is realis- 
tically possible that we are addressing 
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ourselves entirely to the wrong problem. 
Instead of romantically engaging in 
high-flown treaty discussions to polish 
the administration’s tarnished peace 
image, we should be devoting our time 
and brains to assessing practically the 
nature of a world with an inevitable de- 
gree of nuclear spread and determining 
realistic means to prevent undue peril 
from resulting. 

Inasmuch as this particular product of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency may turn quite sour, I see no 
reason whatever for any hasty move to 
extend the Agency’s life. 


DONATION OF LAND FOR AND EX- 
TENSION OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
PARKWAY, NORTH CAROLINA AND 
GEORGIA 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 1340) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to accept dona- 
tions of land for, and to construct, ad- 
minister, and maintain an extension of 
the Blue Ridge Parkway in the States of 
North Carolina and Georgia, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 1340, with Mr. 
RANDALL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
TAYLOR] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SayLor] will be recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
1340 which is now before the committee 
is a bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to accept donations of land 
for, and to construct, administer, and 
maintain an extension of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway in the States of North Carolina 
and Georgia, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 1340 is by our colleague, the 
chairman of our Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks and Recreation, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, Represent- 
ative Roy Taytor. Identical bills were 
also introduced by the gentlemen from 
Georgia, Representatives LANDRUM and 
Davis. We would have been glad to report 
all of these bills but, since there is room 
for only one on the calendar of the 
House, we chose the one by our North 
Carolinian and thus avoided having to 
choose between two estimable Georgians. 

H.R. 1340 provides for the construc- 
tion of a 180-mile extension of the exist- 
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ing 469-mile Blue Ridge Parkway. The 
present parkway is the most used of all 
the National Park Service’s 213 installa- 
tions. I do not have the 1967 figures yet, 
but in 1966 over 8 million people used 
the Blue Ridge Parkway. The proposed 
addition will carry the present parkway 
from Beech Gap, N.C., to the vicinity of 
Atlanta, Ga., and will thereby open it up 
to additional hundreds of thousands of 
users each year. 

An important feature of the bill is its 
provision that the Secretary of the In- 
terior may accept donations of the right- 
of-way for the extension. This right-of- 
way will average 125 acres per mile in 
fee and 25 acres per mile in scenic ease- 
ments. The Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee was advised that the States 
of North Carolina and Georgia are ready 
to begin acquiring all the land that is 
necessary for this purpose and that is 
not already in the ownership of the 
United States and that they will deed it 
to the Government. This will amount to 
15,000 acres more or less, or 2342 square 
miles of land. 

Except for this I would hesitate to 
bring a bill of this sort to the floor at this 
time, since the construction costs are es- 
timated at $8744 million at current price 
levels. But the sooner the two States can 
be assured that the United States is going 
to go forward with the project, the sooner 
the surveyors can get to work staking out 
a definite location for the road, and the 
sooner the States can begin acquiring 
the necessary land. This will save costs 
all around, for we are all familiar with 
the escalating cost of land acquisition. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge the 
approval of this legislation by my col- 
leagues. I think it is in keeping with our 
great national park effort. 

Now I yield to my good friend and 
ee critic from the great State of 

owa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my friend for yielding. 

The gentleman says that this money, 
the $87.5 million, as I understood him, is 
to come from the highway funds. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As far as the con- 
struction program is concerned it is to 
be related to the construction programs 
of the Federal Bureau of Roads, 

Mr. GROSS. How much of this $87.5 
million is for construction and how much 
is something else? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I will be glad to answer 
the gentleman’s question. I checked this 
matter rather thoroughly. The general 
nationwide authorization is contained in 
the Federal Aid Highway Act. However, 
the appropriation comes as a part of the 
Interior Department’s budget request 
from general funds. Not from the high- 
way funds. 

Mr. GROSS. I am still in the dark. This 
money comes from what source? From 
the highway funds or from the park 
funds controlled by the Department of 
the Interior? 

Mr. TAYLOR. It comes from the latter 
source; that is, from park funds con- 
trolled by the Interior Department, but 
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the authorization is contained in the 
Federal Aid Highway Act. 

Mr. GROSS. Where does the Interior 
Department get its money for this pur- 
pose? Through direct appropriations? 

Mr. TAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. So that this is, then, not 
money accrued from the tax on gasoline, 
motor parks, and so forth? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I understand that is 
right. 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. It does not come from 
that source? 

Mr. TAYLOR. This extension will be 
constructed just as the present Blue 
Ridge Parkway has been constructed. 
Each year the Department of the Interior 
in its budget request to the Congress re- 
quests a small amount of money for the 
building of sections of the parkway, and 
we intend that this extension will be built 
in the same manner. 

Mr. GROSS. How then is the State’s 
contribution figured into this? Perhaps 
“contribution” is not the right word. How 
many States does this parkway traverse? 

Mr, ASPINALL. Two States, the State 
of North Carolina and Georgia. All of the 
lands involved will be acquired by the 
two States. 

Mr. GROSS. The land will be acquired 
by the States and donated to the park- 
way. Is that correct? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Donated to the Fed- 
eral Government for the use of the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Mr. GROSS. The funds are allocated 
to the several States by the National 
Park Service or the Department of the 
Interior. Is that correct? Or are they? 

Mr. TAYLOR. If the gentleman will 
yield further, there is no allocation 
among the States. The Department of the 
Interior in making this budget request 
requests funds for certain specific proj- 
ects. The Blue Ridge Parkway down 
through the years has been one of them. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia, 

Mr. LANDRUM. May I ask a question 
and then endeavor to answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa? With 
that I believe the gentleman from Iowa 
can be satisfied about his concern which 
I gather from his question. 

The States acquire the land for the 
parkway under enabling acts passed by 
the State legislatures. In turn the State 
donates this land, which is the provision 
of this bill being proposed here. The land 
is donated to the Department of the In- 
terior. The Department of the Interior 
then conducts the entire construction 
program under, as the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina related 
earlier, its annual appropriation of funds 
for parkway construction purposes. 
While this bill does name substantial 
figures to be finally consumed in its ulti- 
mate construction, all that is intended 
here is the authorization to the Secre- 
tary to build in annual parts whatever 
his appropriation for construction will 
allow him to build during each period. 

He may not build any. However, he 
may build a few miles. Now, all of the 
parkway now constructed west of Ashe- 
ville, N.C., has been constructed in that 
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fashion. Other parts of it, from Front 
Royal, Va., including the Skyline Drive, 
and down the Appalachians, have had 
such appropriations from time to time. 
However, this intends no special appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Chairman, the States are required 
to acquire the lands and donate them 
over to the Department of the Interior, 
and the Department of the Interior will 
conduct the construction. I believe that 
is correct; is it not, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. ASPINALL, That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, the 
States are not charged from the alloca- 
tions from the road funds? This has 
nothing to do with the Federal highway 
funds? The States are not charged in this 
instance through this arrangement of 
the allocation of those funds, is it? 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross], in my remarks earlier 
I led the gentleman to believe that that 
is what I meant. If such is the case, I 
was wrong. It will not be charged against 
the States’ share of the highway fund. It 
will be a part of the national park pro- 
gram. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Colorado 
yield to me for one additional statement? 

Mr, ASPINALL. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I might state that these 
appropriations are handled just exactly 
like appropriations for roads and na- 
tional forests, 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is correct. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I feel that the basic question 
that my colleague, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross], is asking is this: Will 
the authorization of this 180 miles of 
parkway reduce the funds that are avail- 
able under the highway trust fund and 
similar funds for building in other States, 
and to answer my own question, it will 
not. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The answer is “No.” 

Mr. KYL, Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, in regard to the 
total cost, the estimated cost of the pro- 
posed 180-mile parkway extension, based 
upon a single two-way road with a paved 
width of 22 feet, is as follows: North 
Carolina, 43 miles, at a cost of $21.4 mil- 
lion; Georgia, 137 miles, at a cost of $66,- 
482,000, or a total cost for the 180 miles 
of $87,536,000. In other words, this cost 
estimate would include all road construc- 
tion programs and the related cost of re- 
locating and restoring portions of the 
Appalachian Trail and developing areas 
for visitor use; is that correct? 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is my under- 
standing of the situation. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I understood the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to say in his earlier 
remarks, or to use the expression, that 
we should “de-park” the Baltimore- 
Washington Parkway. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. No; it was not the 
intention of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado to do that. I said that I wondered 
sometimes if we should be authorized to 
continue the National Park Services 
jurisdiction upon that type of highway, 
because it no longer serves the purpose 
for which it was originally authorized. 
I do not wish to do away with the high- 
way, but I feel that it should be placed 
in the field of State and Federal responsi- 
bility where it can be maintained and 
operated as a highway of that kind, 
where a Federal-State highway should be 
handling the traffic which it handles 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. What the 
gentleman from Colorado has in con- 
templation is really a return of this land 
to the State of Maryland and the control 
of that highway to the State of Mary- 
land? 

Mr, ASPINALL. The gentleman from 
Colorado now speaking has in mind the 
question as to whether or not the con- 
gressional representation in that area 
will come forward with a recommenda- 
tion of some kind like that in order that 
we might take care of it. I have no re- 
sponsibility or prerogative of getting into 
a recommendation of that kind wherein 
our colleagues from that area are in- 
volved. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman from Colorado 
will yield further, I would say to the 
gentleman from Colorado—and I just 
had occasion to come over that road this 
morning—certainly the traffic conditions 
have altered enormously since this road 
or parkway was planned and constructed. 

I believe the observations made by the 
gentleman on the floor today have been 
useful ones. I am sure the members of 
the Maryland delegation are interested 
in exploring the whole subject, in par- 
ticular in view of the fact that the State 
of Maryland is in the prejudicial position 
with regard to the disposition of public 
road funds, having just suffered a large 
percentage cut in funds than most other 
States. This might be a very timely point 
at which we could discuss the whole rela- 
tionship of these highways with the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I join with the gentle- 
man in saying that it is no longer a 
scenic highway, and if you are driving 
on that highway then you had better not 
take your eyes off of the road ahead of 
you to look at a bush or a tree, or you 
may be in somebody’s tail end. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. GUDE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding, and I appreciate the remarks 
he made that each Congressman should 
take care of his own responsibilities in 
his own district. In that connection we 
have a beautiful parkway in my own 
county of Montgomery which we are try- 
ing to have utilized and have appealed 
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to the Department of the Interior with 
some success. But now we seem to have 
met a roadblock. It seems a shame to 
have used the taxpayers’ money to build 
this road, and not have it utilized. We 
have appealed to the Secretary of the 
Interior and hopefully the gentleman 
from Colorado can be helpful to us in 
putting this road to use, because it is a 
beautiful piece of construction. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I will be glad to as- 
sist my colleagues. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina has consumed 21 min- 


The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
legislation. 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to what exists in an unusual 
area. Back in the early 1930’s, under the 
guidance of the late Senator from the 
State of Virginia, when he was then Gov- 
ernor, the State of Virginia purchased 
and donated to the Federal Government 
the land that is now designated as the 
Shenandoah National Park. The people 
in North Carolina being very cognizant 
of the beauties of that area, and wanting 
to share what they had with the rest of 
the people of the United States, on their 
own volition purchased the land that is 
now known as the Blue Ridge Parkway 
in North Carolina, and donated those 
lands together with not only the high- 
way on which it is located, but the lands 
on both sides, and preserved for not only 
the people of North Carolina, but the 
people of all of the United States, this 
beautiful scenic road. These two national 
parkways are now used by more Ameri- 
cans than any other national park. Dur- 
ing the past year over 8 million Ameri- 
cans used these parkways and were 
privileged to view some of the glories of 
nature in the eastern part of the United 
States. 

What is occurring in this bill is that 
the State of North Carolina and the State 
of Georgia are now asking permission to 
proceed with statutes that are already on 
their own books to acquire the necessary 
land to extend the Blue Ridge National 
Parkway through the rest of North Caro- 
lina and down into the great State of 
Georgia. Eighty miles of this 180-mile 
stretch are already in Federal ownership. 
They are in a national forest. 

The States of Georgia and North Caro- 
lina will acquire the necessary land and 
easements to give to the United States. 

Some people have raised the question 
as to the amount of money that it is 
going to cost to build this highway and 
to extend the Blue Ridge Parkway. 

Well, if our committee would have 
wanted to, we could have done what some 
of the other committees have tried to do 
and that is to hide the ultimate cost, 
and come to you and say that these 
States were going to do this and that it 
would not cost any money. 

But in an effort to be fair with the 
people who are Members and to let them 
know what the ultimate cost is going to 
be, we asked the Department of the In. 
terior to give us their best estimate to- 
day on what it will cost to develop this 
parkway when the States acquire the 
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lands and turn them over to the Federal 
Government. 

Now this will not come out of the high- 
way fund. When the Committee on Ap- 
propriations considers the requests each 
year of the Department of the Interior, 
this will be one of the items that they 
will be asked to consider and in their 
judgment they will give the Department 
of the Interior the amount of money that 
the Department of the Interior can 
justify. 

So when it comes back year after year, 
the House and the other body will have 
the chance to work their will on whether 
or not this Blue Ridge Parkway shall be 
extended. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR, I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. It would not be contem- 
plated that there would be any appropri- 
ation for this year; is that correct? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. Or, no appropriation until 
the legislatures of the States that are 
benefited by this parkway carry out their 
part of the bargain to provide the land; 
is that correct? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It is not contemplated 
that there will be any appropriation in 
any year until the land has been ac- 
quired by North Carolina and Georgia 
and given to the Federal Government. 

I might say to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, that in view of the 
escalating prices the faster this legisla- 
tion is enacted, the sooner the States can 
proceed to acquire the land and give it 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that this bill be 
passed. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman stated 
that we brought this in with a ceiling, 
the so-called Haley amendment, that we 
have had in our committee so that the 
Congress of the United States and the 
Nation will know exactly what they are 
voting on and how much money is in- 
volved so far as we can determine it at 
this particular time; is that correct? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

I might say to my colleague, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Hatey] that under his guidance since 
he has been a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
every piece of legislation that we report 
to the floor for action has in it the so- 
called Haley amendment which gives to 
the Members of the House the best esti- 
mate we are able to get of the actual cost 
of a piece of legislation. Many times we 
have found that the best estimate given 
to us by the Department of the Interior 
is wrong. But we have come forward and 
told you that we are trying to be good 
managers and give you the best figure of 
the ultimate cost of every piece of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. My colleague, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR] 
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will join the gentleman in the well in 
establishing to the satisfaction, I know, 
of all members of this Committee the im- 
portance of this project and the desir- 
ability of approving this legislation to- 
day. 

I think the argument advanced by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania needs no 
comment other than that it is a very 
persuasive one and I hope that there will 
be no opposition to this bill. I join him 
in supporting it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. HALL. I, too, want to compliment. 
the gentleman in the well as well as those 
who have spoken before him in explain- 
ing the unique situation predicated upon 
the gifts of this land to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to the National Park Serv- 
ice, prior to the construction and contin- 
uation of this parkway over which I have 
traveled many times. 

I think I now understand the $87,- 
500,000 estimated at current price levels 
is for actual construction after the land 
has been donated by the two respective 
States. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is right. 

Mr. HALL. That would include ease- 
ments, turnouts, and the other attrac- 
tions along this scenic highway. 

I think I also understand—and here is 
my question—that the roughly 82 miles. 
in addition to that already in Federal 
possession—and, goodness knows, we 
control federally enough of our total 
land area already—will be acquired by 
these two great States and given to the 
Federal Government. However, in order 
to acquire the land at the ridge line and 
where the survey will best indicate, there 
must be, I presume, under the respective 
State laws a right of condemnation. 
Does this bill have anything to do with 
that, or is that done under State land 
acquisition laws and rights of condem- 
nation in the spirit of eminent domain? 

Mr. SAYLOR. There is nothing in this 
bill that covers any condemnation 
rights of any land. The acquisition of 
all the land by North Carolina and 
Georgia will be done under State law, 
and if those States have the right of 
condemnation, they are privileged to use 
it as their legislators have designated in 
their enabling legislation. 

Mr. HALL. If I correctly understand 
the statement in the report on page 4, 
the provision has already been made by 
the legislatures of these two States for 
their acquisition and donation to the 
United States and it would cover such 
modes or techniques of land acquisition. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague from Georgia. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I would 
like to congratulate the gentleman for 
the manner in which he is handling this 
piece of legislation, and I would like to 
state that certainly we are going to have 
to plan for the future. This legislation 
makes a great deal of sense in that in 
our urban area of Atlanta, as it grows, 
the people will want to have means to 
get into the beautiful Blue Ridge area 
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and to enjoy the scenic wonders of the 
Smoky Mountains and the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. I rise in support of this leg- 
islation and to commend the gentleman 
for his handling it. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized for 4 min- 
utes. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
1340 would authorize the construction 
and development of a 180-mile North 
Carolina-Georgia extension of the 
famous Blue Ridge Parkway. The exten- 
sion would begin at a point near Beech 
Gap, N.C. near Mount Pisgah where the 
parkway makes a near 90° change in di- 
rection and turns northwest in the direc- 
tion of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. It would terminate in the 
vicinity of Kennesaw Mountain National 
Battlefield Park north of Atlanta and 
Marietta, Ga. 

Extension of the parkway in this man- 
ner was recommended in a report sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Secretary of 
Interior and the Secretary of Commerce 
and approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in 1963. The report was based on 
a survey authorized by Congress in 1961 
under legislation studied and approved 
by Congress. 

In this report to the Congress, the 
Department of Interior described the 
proposed extension route, which it 
“highly recommended for congressional 
authorization as a national parkway,” as 
“both feasible and desirable, possesses a 
wealth of scenic and recreational quali- 
ties, many unique and distinctive to this 
section of the southern highlands, and is 
fully in keeping with the—National Park 
Service definition of a national park- 
way.” That definition stresses that the 
road is designed for “pleasure travel,” 
and thus must embrace scenic, recrea- 
tional or historical features of national 
significance.” 

Forty-three miles of the proposed 
extension would be in North Carolina 
and 137 miles in Georgia. For the most 
part it is a high mountain route afford- 
ing excellent views of adjoining moun- 
tain valleys, lakes, waterfalls, and for- 
ested lands. About two-thirds of the 
route passes through national forests. 
Nearly one-half of it would be on na- 
tional forest lands now owned by the 
Government. Some of the route lies near 
the Appalachian Trail. The proposed 
national parkway would provide a safe, 
cool and scenic roadway along the crest 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. The region 
through which the parkway would pass 
is largely undeveloped. This would be the 
waterfalls section of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. 

The report submitted to Congress in 
1963 estimated the cost of the extension 
at $87,536,000 to be spent in the future. 
The funds would be derived from the 
Interior Department’s regular previously 
authorized annual road building budget, 
rather than from special appropriations. 
Annual appropriations now being used 
to complete the present Blue Ridge Park- 
way could continue and be applied to the 
construction of the extension. The Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act authorizes an 
annual appropriation for parkway con- 
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struction from appropriated funds. The 
authorization was $16 million per year, 
but it has been cut since Vietnam, to $11 
million per year. The Blue Ridge Park- 
way extensiofi can be constructed from 
this authorization. The Interior Depart- 
ment hes stiongly recommended the 
passage of this legislation but has pointed 
out that actual funding would depend 
upon “budgetary priorities within the 
Department and on the President’s over- 
all budgetary goals and priorities.” 

The provisions under which construc- 
tion will be financed should make the 
bill more palatable to economic-minded 
and Vietnam-minded Congressmen. 

The Blue Ridge Parkway, a high road 
to scenic splendor, stretches 469 miles 
from the Shenandoah National Park in 
Virginia to the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park in North Carolina-Ten- 
nessee. It is 99 percent completed and 
receives more visitors than any other 
facility operated by the National Park 
Service. 

Last year 9,250,000 persons visited the 
parkway, an increase of 15.4 percent or 
1,239,000 persons over the previous year. 
The National Park Service forecasts for 
1970 visits in the neighborhood of 11,- 
350,600. The National Park Service pre- 
dicts that, if authorized, the proposed 
extension could expect some 9,092,000 
annual visits by the year 1976. The park- 
way serves the No. 1 recreational pursuit 
in the Nation today—motoring for 
pleasure. 

This region, which is within 1 or 2 days’ 
travel to 60 percent of the population of 
the United States, desperately needs 
more recreational lands developed, as the 
recreation areas are now overcrowded. 

The States of North Carolina and 
Georgia would participate by providing 
surveys and acquisition of necessary 
parkway lands and rights-of-way. 

The Blue Ridge Parkway extension 
has already been studied and recom- 
mended and much of the ground sur- 
veying has been done. This is not a new 
recreational area, but an extension of 
an established, existing one. For these 
reasons it can be authorized now with- 
out prejudice to the special parkway 
program recommended by the Recrea- 
tion Advisory Council. The States of 
North Carolina and Georgia are ready 
to acquire the necessary land. Land 
prices are going up each year so it is 
important that this authorization bill 
be passed now so that the States can 
go ahead and acquire the land. 

I know of no opposition to this legis- 
lation. The conservationists are not op- 
posing it; in fact, they are supporting 
it. The Appalachian Trail group is now 
satisfied with the bill. The proposal has 
been approved by the National Park 
Advisory Board. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate my colleague on his persua- 
sive argument. I know of no objection 
to this legislation, and I hope it will be 
approved without objection—and I be- 
lieve it will be. 

The point has been made already, 
but I believe it is worthy of emphasis, 
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that this project, if approved, will, 
when it is ready to be constructed, have 
to stand in line with all other approved 
projects and take its chances along with 
all of the others. 

Mr. TAYLOR. That is correct. It will 
be subject to action by the Interior De- 
partment and by the Appropriations 
Committee and by the Congress. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. TA Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4% minutes to tne gentleman from Geor- 
gia {Mr. LANDRUM]. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, first I 
pay my respects to the distinguished 
chairman of this fine House committee 
and to the wonderful work he has done 
in developing the recreation values of 
our natural resources all over these 
United States, and especially to his ef- 
forts to help us bring this bill to the 
floor of this House. 

Likewise, I pay my respects to the 
ranking minority member, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Saytor], who has done so much to 
develop recreation in the field of natural 
resources, as well as to my friend and 
neighbor from North Carolina, Roy 
Taytor, who has allowed me to join with 
him in trying to move this bill to its 
present state of almost a reality. 

It is really to me a dream of more 
than 25 years about to unfold and come 
true, because more than 25 years ago I 
could envision, along with some of my 
friends there, the linking of Front Royal, 
Va., and the great Kennesaw Memorial 
Park grounds in Georgia to the parkway 
which was already launched from Front 
Royal and down through Roanoke and 
other places in Virginia. 

Last year, in December, I had the very 
great pleasure of accompanying the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. TAYLOR] with his wife, along 
with Mrs. Landrum, through the area in 
western North Carolina where this park- 
way now terminates. Accompanying us 
was Mr. Sam Weems, the Director of the 
Park Service in that area, who is now 
on loan to the country of Australia from 
this Nation to help them develop their 
natural resources for recreation pur- 
poses. Mr. Weems told us at that time 
that more than 8 million visitors had 
been to the parkway and used its facili- 
ties since its opening. 

I am told by my friend from North 
Carolina, Roy Taytor, today that last 
year’s total brought that to more than 9 
million. 

So despite the fact that there is some 
cost attached to this, it is nevertheless 
attractive because it holds out to those 
in that area of western North Carolina 
and northern Georgia wide expansion 
for economic growth in addition to the 
wonderful opportunity it will afford our 
people to have people from other sections 
of the Nation visit them. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not intend to go into great detail 
about the virtues of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way or of the proposed extension, be- 
cause I believe the membership has been 
well informed of the main considerations 
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involved by the remarks of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Martin] 
during the debate on the rule; and by 
the able discussion of the bill by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. AsPINALL] 
as well as by the subcommittee chair- 
man, the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. TAYLOR]. ; 

Also I should like to associate myself 
with the remarks which have been made 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM], and my col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Saytor], in regard to the merits 
of this bill, H.R. 1340. 

I wish also to thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] and 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. THOMPSON], for their warm 
support of this measure. 

I do think, however, that we ought to 
remember that the parkway leads all 
other areas of the national park sys- 
tem in the number of visitors it attracts 
each year, and there is no sign that this 
popularity will lessen any time in the 
foreseeable future. In fact, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior estimates that a 
parkway extension will dramatically in- 
crease the number of annual visitors. 

Personally, I can see a great many 
advantages and no real disadvantages 
to extending the parkway. Besides pro- 
viding recreation opportunities for out- 
of-State visitors, the extension would 
considerably brighten the recreation 
picture for some nearby areas of large 
population—the main one of these be- 
ing Atlanta and north Georgia. 

Not only would the extension offer 
sightseeing for motorists, it would also 
put a number of fine recreation areas 
within easy reach. At several spots along 
the proposed extension, visitors would 
have to make only a short side trip to 
enjoy camping, hiking, boating, fishing, 
and swimming, and—in some cases— 
they could visit some very interesting 
historical sites. Three of the better loca- 
tions for water recreation in the area 
are the largest reservoirs of Thorpe, Bux- 
ton, and Allatoona. 

Also, we must not forget the economic 
benefits that the extension would pro- 
vide for the areas it passes through. I 
believe experience has shown us that 
much of the money paid to employees, 
contractors, and local businesses finds 
its way into the economies of the com- 
munities that border the parkway. And, 
of course, the extension would present 
opportunities for private capital to pro- 
vide services along highways that have 
access to the parkway in addition to 
those provided on parkway land. 

As I said at the beginning of my re- 
marks, I can see no real objection to ex- 
tending the parkway and many solid ad- 
vantages. The existing parkway has al- 
ready proven itself to be tremendously 
popular and beneficial, and I would 
simply like to ask that this bill be ap- 
proved so that the tremendous recrea- 
tional benefits it will make possible may 
be extended to millions of Americans. 

Mr, TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. TIERNAN. I shoul to associ- 
ate myself with the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia and 
also to commend the chairman of the 
subcommittee for bringing this bill before 
us. I am sure there will be no provincial- 
ism with respect to this bill, because 
many of the people from my area of the 
country, New England, certainly will en- 
joy the opportunity to drive along this 
wonderful scenic national parkway. I 
hope we will see its completion in a few 
years. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 1340 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
accept, on behalf of the United States, dona- 
tions of land and interests in land in the 
States of North Carolina and Georgia, to con- 
struct thereon an extension of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway from the vicinity of Beech Gap, 
North Carolina, to the vicinity of Kennesaw 
Mountain National Battlefield Park north of 
Atlanta and Marietta, Georgia, and to pro- 
vide public use, administration, and mainte- 
nance areas in connection therewith. The 
lands accepted for the parkway extension 
may vary in width but shall average not 
more than one hundred and twenty-five acres 
per mile in scenic easements. The survey lo- 
cation and width of any portion of the park- 
way extension that crosses national forest 
land shall be jointly determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Where the parkway extension desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Interior 
traverses Federal lands, the head of the de- 
partment or agency having jurisdiction over 
such lands is authorized to transfer to the 

of the Interior the part of the 
Federal lands mutually agreed upon as nec- 
essary for the construction, maintenance, 
and administration of the parkway exten- 
sion and public use thereof, without trans- 
fer of funds. Any such transfer within a 
national forest shall not preclude any na- 
tional forest use that is compatible with 
parkway use and that is agreed upon by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Sec. 2. To effectuate the recommendations 
in the report to the Congress on the North 
Carolina-Georgia extension of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, made pursuant to the Act of Au- 
gust 10, 1961 (75 Stat. 337) — 

(1) The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall, insofar as 
practicable, coordinate and correlate recrea- 
tional development on lands within the park- 
way and adjacent or related national forest 
lands: Provided, That within national forest 
boundaries recreational developments and 
facilities on Federal lands other than those 
actually within the national parkway shall 
be administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; 

(2) Upon the request of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall relocate and reconstruct any national 
forest roads that may be disturbed by the 
parkway extension, or provide alternative 
roads that are necessary to the protection, 
administration, or utilization of the national 
forests, and shall allow access to areas to be 
developed by the Secretary of Agriculture on 
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adjacent national forest lands unless to do 
so will materially impair the primary pur- 
poses of the parkway; 

(3) The Secretary of the Interior may re- 
locate and reconstruct portions of the Ap- 
palachian Trail, including trail shelters, that 
may be disturbed by the parkway extension, 
and he may construct new sections, includ- 
ing shelters, in order to safeguard or provide 
for the continuity of the trail: Provided, 
That such relocation reconstruction and con- 
struction may be performed (A) on non- 
Federal lands when the Appalachian Trail 
Conference obtains the consent of the owner 
to the use of the lands for the purpose and 
agrees to assume maintenance thereof, and 
(B) upon national forest lands with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior may 
issue revocable licenses or permits for rights- 
of-way over, across, and upon parkway lands, 
or for the use of parkway lands by the 
Owners or lessees of adjacent lands, or for 
such purposes and under such terms and 
conditions as he may determine to be con- 
sistent with the use of such lands for park- 
way purposes. 

Sec. 4. The parkway extension herein au- 
thorized shall be a part of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway and shall be administered and 
maintained by the Secretary of the Interior 
in accordance with the laws and regulations 
applicable thereto, including the Act of May 
13, 1952 (66 Stat. 69; 16 U.S.C. 46a-4). 

Sec. 5. With the concurrence of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the Secretary of the In- 
terior may transfer to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for national forest purposes lands or 
interests in lands within national forests 
acquired for, or in connection with, the park- 
way extension. 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. SAYLOR (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, lines 2, 3 and 4, strike out “The 
lands accepted for the parkway extension 
may vary in width but shall average not 
more than one hundred and twenty-five acres 
per mile in scenic easements.” and insert in 
lieu thereof “The lands accepted for the 
parkway extension may vary in width but 
shall average not more than one hundred and 
twenty-five acres per mile in fee simple plus 
not more than twenty-five acres per mile in 
scenic easements,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 18, through page 4, line 
4, strike out all of paragraph (3) and insert 
in lieu thereof: 

“(3) The Secretary of the Interior may re- 
locate and reconstruct portions of the Appa- 
lachian Trail, including trail shelters, that 
may be disturbed by the parkway extension 
and such relocation and reconstruction may 
be performed (A) on non-Federal lands when 
the Appalachian Trail Conference obtains 
the consent of the owner to the use of the 
lands for the purpose and to assume 
maintenance thereof, and (B) upon national 
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forest lands with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture.” 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

May I ask if this second committee 
amendment as now proposed, does au- 
thorize completion under the Appalachia 
Act, so-called, of portions of this national 
parkway, instead of through regular ap- 
propriated funds, or in part in this way 
rather than through appropriated funds, 
in view of the fact that the other is al- 
ready authorized and appropriated for? 
If so, what is the estimate as to how 
much of this parkway before us for au- 
thorization, might be so accomplished? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HALL. I will be glad to yield to the 
author of the bill first. 

Mr, TAYLOR. I will be glad to state 
that this legislation has nothing to do 
with the Appalachia program and the 
Appalachia program has nothing to do 
with this legislation. As a matter of fact, 
the Appalachia program has nothing to 
do with the Appalachian Trail. The Ap- 
palachian Trail is one which is winding 
its way down the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Mr. HALL, If I may intersperse with- 
out being rude, I have hiked the Appa- 
lachian Trail and I know the difference 
between them. Also I have been over this 
parkway insofar as it extends, and also 
know about the Appalachia Act and the 
relief that it grants for that region and 
its highways. This amendment does deal 
with Appalachia. 

Mr. TAYLOR. It does with the Ap- 
palachian Trail. 

Mr. HALL. Only the trail, so far as this 
amendment is concerned? That answers 
my question. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I ask, before 
I yield to the distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, why we could 
not use funding for highways, which is 
one entire title of the Appalachia bill, for 
part of the cost rather than the entire 
$87.5 million for this purpose? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
ranking minority member. 

Mr. SAYLOR. It is possible to use Ap- 
palachian funds, but it would take addi- 
tional Federal authorization. If the Sec- 
retary of the Interior would like to in- 
clude, at the time the lands have been 
donated some funds out of the so-called 
Appalachia funds, he would have to then 
come before the Congress and ask for a 
change in the present law to use those 
funds for the development of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway. 

Mr. HALL. Is that on the basis, Mr. 
Chairman, that these are not particularly 
depressed areas where this particular 
parkway might be situated or eventually 
located? Otherwise, I believe under the 
“highway title“ of the Appalachia Act, 
they could be used without additional 
reference to the Congress. 

Mr. SAYLOR. My reason for giving 
that answer to my colleague is, since 
this goes through what is basically an 
unpopulated area, you cannot classify 
this as a depressed area. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 
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Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
a much better understanding of this bill, 
and this request than I did before we 
came on the floor today. Of course, that 
is the purpose of debate and of discuss- 
ing the pro forma amendment. I do say 
I am still having trouble with the tim- 
ing of it insofar as the fact is that we 
are authorizing $87.5 million for future 
use depending on the future appropria- 
tion process of this body. I thank heaven 
that we have that process. I understand 
the need in order to secure the land and 
to prevent speculation and honky-tonks 
from growing up all along the way or 
at the end of the parkway and the trail. 
I also understand the benefits that will 
come to the various States involved. 
However, I say that as sure as we are 
here today these “birds—eventually— 
will come home to roost,” and this $87.5 
million is coming out of the Treasury 
through the Department of the Interior 
appropriations in order to build these 
extensions now or in the future, piece- 
meal or otherwise, primarily for recrea- 
tion. I submit that this is no time to be 
authorizing or funding for recreational 
purposes additional expenditures, when 
we have planned deficits in the billions 
of dollars, as a way of life. I understand 
the bill thoroughly. I object to it in 
principle. I understand it came out of the 
committee unanimously. My under- 
standing is much greater now. But surely 
the birds are coming home to roost. I, 
for one, am a little tired of being re- 
ferred to as a Member of the pork bar- 
rel Congress, that will not deny itself 
anything while tightening the belt of 
austerity in the interest of economy 
when, we are at war around the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
ve committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the remaining committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, lines 15 and 16, strike out “16 
U.S.C, 46a—4) .” and insert “16 U.S.C. 460a—4) .” 

On page 4, lines 22, 23 and 24, strike out all 
of section 6 and insert the following: 

“Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, for construction of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway extension, not more than $87,- 
536,000, plus or minus such amounts, if any, 
as may be justified by reason of fluctuations 
in construction costs as indicated by engi- 
neering cost indices applicable to the type of 
construction involved herein.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. RANDALL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 1340) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to accept donations of land 
for, and to construct, administer, and 
maintain an extension of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway in the States of North Carolina 
and Georgia, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 1039, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

“eh motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


INCREASING THE AMOUNTS AU- 
THORIZED FOR INDIAN ADULT 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (S. 306) to increase the amounts 
authorized for Indian adult vocational 
education. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, S. 306, with Mr. 
RANDALL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
3 will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the 
N from Colorado [Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
Indian adult vocational education pro- 
gram has been one of the most success- 
ful of the Indian programs. Approxi- 
mately 1,800 young Indians have bene- 
fited from it. Most of the Indians who 
have participated in the program are 
now residing in urban localities and are 
experiencing full employment. Success 
stories flowing back to the reservations 
are encouraging an increasing number 
of young Indians to use the program as 
a means of realizing some of their long- 
sought aspirations. 

The program should be funded at a 
level that will make it possible for every 
Indian who qualifies, and who applies, 
to receive training. The program was 
started on a modest scale, and has been 
expanded gradually as the need devel- 
oped. Last year, however, about one- 
fourth of the Indians who applied were 
turned away because of insufficient 
funds. It is the purpose of S. 306 to in- 
crease the appropriation authorization 
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from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000 in order 
to meet the increasing needs of young 
adult Indians for vocational training. 
The ability to use $25,000,000 annually 
has been fully demonstrated. The mon- 
ey will be well spent in terms of creat- 
ing productive wage earners and tax- 
payers, and reducing dependence on 
welfare payments. 

The bill was reported by the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee by a 
unanimous vote. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I will be glad to yield 
to my friend from Missouri, Dr. HALL. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
yielding to me. I am in sympathy with 
this legislation and certainly am in sym- 
pathy with vocational and technical 
training of our people so that they are 
better advantaged. I particularly would 
avoid denying our Indian brothers that 
which they deserve. 

On the other hand, the distinguished 
chairman well knows that we have many 
manpower and human enhancement bills 
and laws before us now, such as man- 
power development training, vocational 
and technical training, vocational re- 
habilitation, and so forth. As a matter 
of fact, I have recently read a report 
where there are 146 different avenues 
under Federal auspices now for enhanced 
training, and this of course includes 
those under the Opportunity Act, the 
Economic Development Administration, 
and many others. 

I would ask the gentleman, is the 
young Indian, on or off the reservation, 
not entitled to these other programs? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I would say to my 
friend from Missouri that such an In- 
dian is so entitled, but all too often he 
gets into a group or into a schoolroom 
or into an educational activity where 
there is no understanding of his problem 
in the way that he must and should 
respond to what is offered to him. 

This program makes available the kind 
of instruction and association with the 
teachers that only the Indian himself 
can appreciate. This is the difference. It 
is not duplicatory because even though 
these other programs are more than 
likely available, in practically every in- 
stance they just do not get to the prob- 
lem that we find so often in our Indian 
problems. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further on that point, what I am to 
understand is that this authorization for 
Indian adult vocational education is 
specifically designed then, as you say, and 
have answered so well, not as duplicatory 
or another redundant measure, but for 
particular use of our Indian citizens in 
areas where they would not or could not 
get to that which was generally avail- 
able? In other words is this program to 
be specifically on the reservations? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Yes. If they did get 
into the other programs, they would not 
be able to work in accordance with their 
needs as effectively as they do under this 
program. 

Mr. HALL. The distinguished gentle- 
man is not only putting the hay down 
where we can get to it, but is also mak- 
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ing the hay more appetizing, if I under- 
stand the program. 

Mr. ASPINALL. We are making it 
more effective. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri has brought up a concern which 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and the Mem- 
ber speaking also have. For the gentle- 
man from Missouri, I would like to point 
out one of the kinds of things which 
makes it so difficult to accomplish the 
job which is at hand. 

In the last month I visited a high 
school which is operated by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for Indians in the 
Southwest. In that high school there are 
a thousand Indian students from the age 
of 16 or thereabout. Ninety percent of 
those youngsters enrolled in that school 
are primarily of the ages 15, 16, 17, and 
18, to learn English as a second lan- 
guage. 

This school and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs generally has the experience and 
the desire and the understanding which 
is necessary to deal with the problem 
which is alien to most other Govern- 
ment agencies. I think this is the place 
where the job should be done. If poverty 
funds and these other funds of the Fed- 
eral Government are utilized, they 
should be utilized through the Bureau, 
and this educational system as correlated 
agencies so that we can get the maxi- 
mum benefit from the funds that are 
expended. 

Mr, ASPINALL. I agree with my 
friend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Savior]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the enactment 
of S. 306. 

The Indian adult vocational educa- 
tional program has made a significant 
contribution in terms of increasing the 
earning capacity of Indians living on or 
near reservations. It has enabled sub- 
stantial numbers of them to take their 
place in communities throughout the 
country as productive wage earners. 
Their success becomes known quickly 
throughout the reservation and encour- 
ages others to follow the same course. 
The popularity and usefulness of the pro- 
gram is shown by the increasing num- 
bers who apply for training. 

The progam has developed slowly, 
and soundly. The Indians have not been 
overpersuaded to leave the reservations 
in order to seek training and employ- 
ment. On the contrary, the program has 
operated on a purely voluntary basis, 
and the Indians who participate are 
soundly motivated. 

The success of the program is indi- 
cated by the fact that last year about 
one-fourth of the applications had to be 
denied because of lack of funds. An in- 
creased appropriation authorization is 
necessary to permit the program to ful- 
fill its purpose, and I believe the money 
will be well invested. 

This is a program that operates with- 
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out frills. It provides vocational training 
in over 100 occupations to young Indians 
between the ages of 18 and 35, and the 
end result is productive employment. 

The bill has the bipartisan support of 
our committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Berry] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY, Mr. Chairman, legislation 
to increase the amounts authorized for 
Indian adult vocational education is very 
dear to my heart. As a matter of fact, 
the first bill I introduced as a freshman 
Congressman 17 years ago provided for 
$1 million for a trades training and on- 
the-job training program for Indians 
similar to the GI trades training and on- 
the-job training program that had been 
so successful in assisting the GI’s to get 
started after their interruption in trades, 
profession, business, and industry during 
the war. Six years later the legislation 
was enacted. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs tells me 
that the Indian adult vocational program 
has been one of the most successful pro- 
grams we have ever had for Indian youth 
and has been a stable contributing factor 
in solving Indian problems. Its popularity 
has been so great that I have periodically 
sponsored legislation providing for in- 
creased funds for the program. The 
measure we are considering today pro- 
vides for an increase from $15 million to 
$25 million annually. 

Surely no more hard-core unemploy- 
ment exists anywhere than on the Indian 
reservations, and the President and Sec- 
retary of Labor have assured me that a 
test program for job development for the 
Indian people will be given top priority 
if a program currently underway in five 
cities is successful. This vocational train- 
ing bill would complement such a plan 
to ease the chronic problem of unemploy- 
ment on the Indian reservations. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to again 
join with me in my efforts to provide 
these funds so that the program can con- 
tinue to make skilled, trained wage earn- 
ers of our young Indian people. A vote 
for this legislation is indeed a testimonial 
to the effectiveness of adult vocational 
training offered through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Florida is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, the Act 
of August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 986), as 
amended, authorizes the appropriation 
of $15,000,000 each year for a program 
of Indian adult vocational education. S. 
306 increases the authorization to $25,- 
000,000 annually. 

The program started in 1956 at a level 
of $3,500,000 per year. It was increased 
to $7,500,000 in 1961, then to $12,000,000 
in 1963, and to $15,000,000 in 1965. We 
now propose to increase it to $25,000,000. 

It was the committee’s deliberate plan 
to start the program at a comparatively 
low level, and to increase the level only 
as the program demonstrated its value. 
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The need for a further expansion of the 
program is clear. 

The program has been very successful, 
and is extremely popular among the 
younger generation. During fiscal year 
1967: 2,075 were in training at beginning 
of year, 3,441 entered training, 2,346 com- 
pleted training, 905 discontinued train- 
ing, and 2,265 were in training at end of 
year. There is a current backlog of more 
than 900 applicants for whom funds are 
not available. This represents about 25 
percent of those applying. 

Furthermore, by the end of fiscal year 
1969 there should be approximately 5,400 
Indian high school graduates, and a sub- 
stantial number of them will need voca- 
tional training in order to compete suc- 
cessfully in the labor markets of the 
Nation. 

The program has been a major factor 
in assisting Indians to become self-suf- 
ficient. Most Indians who have partici- 
pated are now experiencing full employ- 
ment. This progress would not have been 
possible without the training program 
and the training was not available from 
any other source. 

The program provides vocational 
training and on-the-job training in a 
wide range of skills to Indians between 
the ages of 18 and 35. The training is 
provided in 23 Western States and in 374 
schools. Approximately 18,000 young In- 
dian adults have benefited from it. Total 
expenditures for the program through 
fiscal year 1967 were approximately 
$59,595,000. 

This program has been one of the 
more productive ones for Indians and it 
should be expanded as rapidly as the In- 
dians are able to use it. Expenditures at 
an annual rate of $25,000,000 during the 
next several years would be fully justi- 
fied. Enactment of S. 306 will authorize 
appropriations to be made at that level. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, with the recommendation that the 
bill pass. There was no opposition. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
enactment of S. 306. It increases the ap- 
propriation authorization for the Indian 
adult vocational education program from 
$15,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

The Indian adult vocational education 
program has been highly successful. 
After the original act was enacted in 
1956 the funds authorized for it have 
been gradually increased—from $3,500,- 
000 to $7,500,000 to $12,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 per year. These increases reflect 
a constantly increasing demand for voca- 
tional training services on the part of our 
Indian citizens. Even so, last year it was 
necessary to deny training to about one- 
fourth of the applicants—over 900 per- 
sons—because funds were not available. 

The program can use, and should use, 
the $25,000,000 annually that would be 
authorized by the enactment of S. 306. 

The program provides vocational 
training and on-the-job training in a 
wide range of skills to Indians between 
the ages of 18 and 35 who live in or 
near Indian reservations. About 18,000 
Indians have benefited from the pro- 
gram to the present time. Most of them 
are now fully employed. Their successes 
have encouraged increasing numbers of 
their friends to seek similiar opportu- 
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nities. Money invested in the program is 
well invested. The end result is produc- 
tive employment for persons who now 
lack the skills needed to find employ- 
ment. I believe that every Indian who 
qualifies, and who applies, for the serv- 
ice should receive it. 

Funding at the rate of $25,000,000 an- 
nually is not only needed, but will pay 
dividends in additional wage earners, ad- 
ditional taxpayers, and reduced welfare 
payments. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 306 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act entitled “An Act relative to 
employment of certain adult Indians on or 
near Indian reservations”, approved August 
8, 1956 (25 U.S.C, 309a), is amended by strik- 
ing out “$15,000,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$25,000,000”. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. RaxpALL, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 306) to increase the amounts author- 
ized for Indian adult vocational educa- 
tion, pursuant to House Resolution 1038, 
he reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


FLORISSANT FOSSIL BEDS NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT, COLO. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5605) to provide for the 
establishment of the Florissant Fossil 
Beds National Monument in the State 
of Colorado. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 5605, with 
Mr. RANDALL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 5605, which is 
now before the committee is a bill to 
provide for the establishment of the 
Florissant Fossil Beds National Monu- 
ment in the State of Colorado. H.R. 
5605 is by my colleague from the 
Third Congressional District in Col- 
orado, Congressman FRANK Evans. He in- 
troduced a similar bill in the 89th Con- 
gress and this was, in turn, similar to 
Judge Chenoweth’s H.R. 11834 in the 
88th. I may add that I have had a letter 
from Judge Chenoweth indicating that 
he still supports the proposal. 

The proposed Florissant Fossil Beds 
National Monument is located in Teller 
County, Colo. It will, under a recom- 
mended committee amendment, contain 
approximately 1,000 acres, or one-sixth 
of what was originally proposed by the 
Department of the Interior. The esti- 
mated cost of land acquisition is $225,000 
and development costs will not be more 
than $2 million. A committee amendment 
limits the authorized appropriation to 
the sum of these two amounts—$2,225,- 
000. 

The existence of the Florissant Fossil 
Beds has been known since 1877 when 
they were discovered by Dr. A. C. Peale. 
They have been studied, and samples of 
their contents for museum purposes have 
been taken by the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, the Denver Museum of 
Natural History, the British Museum, 
Princeton University, the American 
Museum of Natural History, and other 
similar learned and scientific institu- 
tions. 

These fossil beds date back, we have 
been told, to about 40 million years ago 
when volcanic eruptions and mudfiows 
engulfed a still older lake and buried the 
trees, insects, birds, fish, mollusks, and 
other forms of life that were flourishing 
there. The result was the preservation in 
20-foot-thick beds of what is regarded 
as the most, or next-to-the-most, abun- 
dant collection of the remains of the 
various terrestrial species of any one 
time that exists anywhere in the world. 

Although there are other areas in the 
national park system in which fossil 
remains are preserved—Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument, for instance, and the 
Petrified Forest National Park and the 
Agate Fossil Beds National Monument— 
none of these will be duplicated by 
Florissant since they cover different 
forms of life and different ages of the 
earth. 

The surface of the land proposed for 
inclusion in the new national monument 
is presently used only for grazing, and 
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we anticipate that much of it may con- 
tinue to be so used. Recently, however, 
there have been indications of real estate 
activity in the near vicinity and perhaps 
on some of this land itself. Such activity, 
if it developed on any large scale, could 
be disastrous since the fossil beds, once 
they are exposed to the weather—as they 
would be if roads were graded and foun- 
dations excavated—disintegrate very 
rapidly. 

It is necessary, in other words, that 
any disturbance of the surface of the 
land that is undertaken be made only 
under carefully controlled conditions. 
This the National Park Service will be 
in a position to assure if this bill be- 
comes law. In addition, the Park Service 
will be in a position to provide visitors 
with an interpretation of the geology 
and history of the area which will ex- 
plain and, we hope, stimulate interest in 
the natural history of this area as one 
small part of the earth’s surface and in 
the life that was so abundant here mil- 
lions of years ago. 

As I said earlier, the estimated cost 
of acquiring the lands and the buildings 
that are on them is $225,000 and the de- 
velopment costs are estimated at $2,000,- 
000. The latter amount will be used for 
paths and roads, a water system, a util- 
ities system, employees’ residences, an 
administration building and museum, 
and so on. Annual operating expenses 
will be about $100,000 at present wage 
and price levels. 

Mr. Chairman. I urge the Committee’s 
approval of this legislation. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to yield to 
my friend from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Is it not correct that the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs reduced the acreage re- 
quested from 6,000 acres to 1,000? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. TAYLOR. And the committee re- 
duced the land cost from the $875,000 
requested by the Department to $225,000? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. TAYLOR. And the committee re- 
duced the development cost from the 
estimate by the Department of $3,642,000 
to $2 million? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. All of that is set forth in the de- 
partmental report. 

It was under the good offices of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
TAYLOR] and his counterpart on the 
committee [Mr. SxusiTz], of Kansas, 
working with the committee that this 
responsibility was discharged. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair now rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Saytor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I support H.R. 5605 
and urge its enactment. This bill or 
one like it has been before us for 
three Congresses. The earliest bill, as a 
matter of fact, was introduced by our 
good friend and former colleague from 
Colorado, Judge Edgar Chenoweth. He 
has advised the committee that he still 
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supports the measure, even though he is 
no longer with us. 

We have in the national park system 
several areas which are rich in fossilized 
remains—Dinosaur National Monument, 
Petrified Forest National Park, and Agate 
Fossil Beds National Monument—but 
none of them has the almost unique qual- 
ities which the Florissant Fossil Beds 
National Monument has. The remains of 
the life that fiourished here some 40 mil- 
lions of years ago are different from those 
in other areas. It is plant life, insects, 
small vertebrates, fresh water molluscs, 
and the like—not dinosaur bones and 
other large specimens—that make this 
area so interesting. 

As the committee has amended the 
bill, the Florissant Fossil Beds National 
Monument will consist of not more than 
1,000 acres. All of this land is on the 
southern arm of what was a large inland 
lake that has since been covered over by 
volcanic ash and other materials from 
the volcanoes of the area when they were 
active. Imbedded in layer upon layer of 
ash and mud are the fossils that make 
the area valuable to scientists from all 
over the world. Once exposed to the air 
these thin layers disintegrate very rap- 
idly. It is for this reason that it is im- 
portant that any work that is done here 
be done under carefully controlled con- 
ditions. It would be tragic if this area 
were ever subdivided and sold off in small 
lots for campsites. That has not yet been 
threatened, as far as I know, in the im- 
mediate area of interest to the National 
Park Service, but there are lands within 
not more than a few miles of it which 
have been offered for sale and opened up 
this way. 

Mr. Chairman, we can afford to spend 
a little money even in this day of tight 
purse strings in order to acquire and pre- 
serve areas such as this. Our estimate is 
that the land itself wiil cost not more 
than a quarter of a million dollars, and 
that the expenses involved in building a 
small museum and visitor center plus the 
necessary trails and the like will not ex- 
ceed $2,000,000. The bill, as amended, 
limits appropriations to this amount. 
on urge my colleagues to support this 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. TAYLOR] such time as he may con- 
sume. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 5605. Its enactment will 
assist in preserving, in a small way, a 
fragment of the history of the earth and 
of life upon the earth and will thus help 
to satisfy man’s continuing curiosity 
about the world in which he lives. 

The Florissant fossil beds are, I gather 
from what I have read, known to pale- 
ontologists, geologists, and scientists of 
other descriptions the world over. They 
are known not only because they are rich 
in specimens—some 60,000 representing 
over 1,000 different species of life have 
already been gathered there—but also 
because of the types of specimens that 
are found there. This is not an area of 
great dinosaur remains, such as are 
found in the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment and at many other places. It is an 
area that is particularly rich in the re- 
mains of small life—insects, mollusks, 
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small vertebrate animals, and plants— 
that have been preserved practically 
nowhere else in the world, as far as any- 
one knows. 

The names of some of the great institu- 
tions whose scientists have gone to the 
Florissant fossil beds to study them and 
to gather specimens for their collections 
furnish any evidence we need for the im- 
portance of preserving a part of this area. 
These names include those of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, the 
British Museum, the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, Princeton University, 
and the University of Colorado. 

Thus far man and nature have been 
fairly kind toward the Florissant fossil 
beds. Although the northern arm of the 
ancient Lake Florissant has been so badly 
intruded upon by man that the National 
Park Service rejected it as the site for a 
national monument, the southern arm 
is in much better condition. A few build- 
ings have been constructed on it and a 
few roads built but, for the most part, 
it has been and is being used only for 
grazing. Thus the fossil beds themselves, 
which lie below the surface, have not 
been exposed to weather and are well pre- 
served. There has, however, recently been 
a flurry of activity around the margin of 
the area we are concerned with in this 
bill. There has been some offering of 
building lots and campsites there. How 
long the area within the proposed monu- 
ment could be kept in good condition if it 
goes on the open market is not for me 
to guess. I merely emphasize that we 
have an opportunity now to acquire these 
lands in an undisturbed state. 

The costs involved in this bill are 
quite modest. The estimated cost of land 
acquisition is $225,000 and this may well 
be more than is required. The cost of the 
necessary facilities—roads and trails, a 
visitor center, a small museum, and the 
like—is estimated at $2,000,000. For this 
reason a committee amendment that will 
be offered limits the authorized appro- 
priations to $2,225,000. I believe this will 
be a good investment for America, I com- 
mend our colleague, the gentleman from 
Colorado, Congressman Evans, for his 
great and persistent interest in it, and 
Irecommend passage of the bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Evans], the Congressman 
from the district involved. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, before commenting on the merits 
of this bill, I want to thank the commit- 
tee and particularly its chairman. They 
are far more knowledgeable of the as- 
pects of this bill than I, although the 
land is located in my district. Mr. 
Chenoweth, my predecessor in office in 
the Third Congressional District of Colo- 
rado, sponsored this legislation in the 
88th Congress and I did in the 89th and 
now again in the 90th Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, the Florissant fossil 
beds have been described by Dr. Norman 
D. Newell, a curator of the American 
Museum of Natural History, as “a na- 
tional treasure.” 

This legislation gives the Congress a 
unique opportunity to preserve this 
treasure. Without affirmative action, 
there is imminent danger that the fossil 
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beds will be destroyed by land devel- 
opment. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed national 
monument lies in a beautiful mountain 
valley 35 miles west of Colorado Springs. 
It is near the town of Florissant, Colo., 
and at the foot of Pikes Peak. 

The valley is at the bed of a prehistoric 
lake. Because of the fossils found in shale 
deposits there, it is one of the most im- 
portant paleontological resources in the 
world. 

Scientific authorities and conserva- 
tionists are unanimous in the belief that 
this great natural treasure must be pre- 
served. Paleontologists say that the 
Florissant beds have supplied them with 
more fossils of insects and plants than 
any other single location in the world. 

The authorities are many. I have 
quoted Dr. Newell. His colleague, Dr. Ed- 
win H. Colbert, chairman and curator 
of the Department of Vertebrate Paleon- 
tology at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, says: 

The Florissant Fossil Beds represent one 
of the most famous collecting localities in 
the world for the recovery of fossil insects 
and plants. The significance of the fossils 
that have been found in the Florissant Beds 
can hardly be overestimated. 


Speaking of this legislation, Dr. Col- 
bert continued: 

Such action would maintain for the bene- 
fit of future generations a region of unusual 
importance to the understanding of earth 
history and the development of life on the 
earth, 


Mr. Chairman, this national monu- 
ment would benefit the general public 
as well as the world scientific community. 
It would be a beautiful museum with 
the clear blue sky for its ceiling. Here 
in one place is a zoological and botani- 
cal garden of beautiful specimens that 
last lived over 40 million years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposal has been 
endorsed by many and opposed by virtu- 
ally none. The National Park Service— 
which first recommended this proposal in 
1962—reports that most of the 131 land- 
owners in the area to be acquired favor 
the proposal, and none oppose it strongly. 
It is strongly supported by the Teller 
County Commissioners, even though it 
would entail the loss of tax revenues. 

It has been endorsed by both news- 
papers in Denver, the Colorado Springs 
Free Press, the League of Women Voters, 
and a host of historical and conserva- 
tionist organizations, both national and 
within Colorado. 

Mr. Chairman, this is certainly not a 
hasty or ill-advised proposal. It was first 
made in 1952 by Mr. Edmund Rogers, a 
former superintendent of Yellowstone 
Park. It was recommended by the Na- 
tional Park Service in 1962, and legisla- 
tion to establish the national monument 
was introduced in the 88th Congress by 
the former Republican Congressman of 
my district, J. Edgar Chenoweth, and in 
the 89th Congress by myself. 

Mr. Chairman, the evidence is here. If 
this beautiful mountain valley and the 
treasure of its floor are to be preserved, 
it must be done soon. A national monu- 
ment at the Florissant fossil beds is vital 
for the conservation of one of the world’s 
most unusual, valuable, and irreplace- 
able scientific and recreational resources. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 5605 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to preserve and interpret for the benefit 
and enjoyment of present and future genera- 
tions the excellently preserved insect and 
leaf fossils and related geologic sites and ob- 
jects at the Florissant lakebeds, the Secretary 
of the Interior may acquire by donation, pur- 
chase with donated or appropriated funds, or 
exchange such land and interests in land in 
Teller County, Colorado, as he may designate 
for the purpose of establishing the Florissant 
Fossil Beds National Monument. 

In exercising his authority to acquire prop- 
erty by exchange, the Secretary may accept 
title to any non-Federal property within the 
area designated, and in exchange therefor he 
may convey to the grantor of such property 
any federally owned property under his jur- 
isdiction which he classifies as suitable for 
exchange or other disposal. The values of the 
properties so exchanged either shall be ap- 
proximately equal or, if they are not approxi- 
mately equal the values shall be equalized by 
the payment of cash to the grantor or to the 
Secretary as the circumstances require. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
administer the property acquired pursuant to 
section 1 of this Act as the Florissant Fossil 
Beds National Monument in accordance with 
the Act entitled “An Act to establish a Na- 
tional Park Service, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 
U.S.C. 1 et seq.), as amended and supple- 
mented. 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purpose of this Act. 


Mr. ASPINALL (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, print- 
ed in the Recorp, and open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 9, after “designate”, insert 
“from the lands shown on the map entitled 
‘Proposed Florissant Fossil Beds National 
Monument’, numbered NM-—FFB-7100, and 
dated March 1967, and more particularly de- 
scribed by metes and bounds in an attach- 
ment to that map, not exceeding, however, 
one thousand acres thereof,”. 

On page 2, line 5, after “jurisdiction”, in- 
sert “in the State of Colorado”. 

On page 2, lines 18, 19, and 20, strike out 
all of section 3 and insert: 

“Src. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums, but not more than 
$2,225,000, as may be necessary for the 
acquisition of lands and interests in land for 
the Florissant Fossil Beds National Monu- 
ment and for necessary development expenses 
in connection therewith.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
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Mr. RANDALL, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 5605) to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Florrisant Fossil Beds Na- 
tional Monument in the State of Colo- 
rado, pursuant to House Resolution 1037, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
5 and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
Passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


NORTH KOREA COMMITS ACT 
OF PIRACY 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, it would be 
a grave error of dire consequence for 
North Korea, or any other nation, to 
interpret the strong desire of the United 
States for peace as a sign of weakness. 

North Korea has committed an act of 
piracy on the high seas by boarding and 
capturing the U.S.S. Pueblo. If North 
Korea, fails to immediately free the ship 
and its crew, it will be necessary for the 
United States to make an appropriate 
response, 

We are all anxious for peace in the 
world, but we will not have peace if we 
do not defend the security of this Nation 
and protect our international rights. 
Peace at the price of submission has 
never been, nor should it ever be, accept- 
able to the United States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Recor an editorial 
from today’s New York Times and an 
article from today’s New York Daily 
News. These articles show the depth of 
American feeling on the Pueblo matter. 
The articles follow: 

[From the New York Times, Jan, 24, 1968] 
THE “PUEBLO” INCIDENT 

Remembering the Gulf of Tonkin, Ameri- 
cans would be wise to keep cool and not to 
leap to conclusions—as some members of 
Congress have already done—about the North 
Korean capture of the American naval in- 
telligence ship Pueblo yesterday. 

Whatever the facts may prove to be, the 
incident does present, as the White House 
has observed, “a very serious situation,” Such 
a situation must not be dealt with in pas- 
sion, for it could lead to a sharp and dan- 
gerous new escalation of the Asian war. 
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If the ship was taken on the high seas, as 
American spokesmen assert, and not inside 
North Korean territorial waters, an act of 
piracy has been committed for which there 
must be prompt restitution. The State De- 
partment has moved expeditiously and prop- 
erly to seek such restitution through diplo- 
matic channels. The search for satisfaction 
by diplomatic means must be pursued to the 
limit. 

But if the American vessel did penetrate 
North Korean waters—as American ships 
were tardily acknowledged to have pene- 
trated waters claimed by North Vietnam 
prior to the Tonkin incidents—the United 
States Government must bear at least a share 
of the responsibility for what has happened. 
The Congress and the public ought to be sure 
of their facts before they judge. 

In any case, somebody needs to explain to 
the American people why a lightly armed 
vessel, presumably crammed with sensitive 
intelligence equipment, was cruising un- 
protected in obviously hostile waters, and 
especially, why it was allowed to fall appar- 
ently intact into hostile hands. 


[From the New York Daily News, 
Jan. 24, 1968] 


Ir NORTH Korea Gets AWAY WITH 
THIS PIRACY... 


(By Jerry Greene) 


WASHINGTON, January 23.—North Korean 
piracy put President Johnson on the spot 
today in a test of national honor and prestige 
not matched since the Russians planted mis- 
siles in Cuba. 

The President has got to get the patrol 
ship Pueblo and its crew of 83 out of Wonsan 
harbor fast, for if this outrage by a pip- 
squeak Communist nation is permitted to 
stand, an angry public will never forgive him, 
and a watching world, already skeptical over 
the restraint in Vietnam, will lose what re- 
spect may be left for what is purported to be 
the most potent military force in history. 

The ghost of Stephen Decatur strode the 
corridors of the Pentagon this afternoon, and 
a proud navy strained for action. The ad- 
mirals and the captains and the commanders 
went grimly about their work. They were 
under wraps and couldn’t talk aloud about 
the Pueblo, but there were audible references 
to Decatur, and not in jest. 


NOTHING LIKE IT IN 164 YEARS 


Nothing like this grab of the Pueblo had 
happened to the navy in the 164 years since 
Decatur, then a young lieutenant, ran a light 
boat into the harbor of Tripoli to fire the 
frigate Philadelphia, captured by the Bar- 
bary pirates. 

The 83 crew members of the Pueblo held 
by the Communists in Wonsan are infinitely 
more valuable than the ship, and concern 
for their fate doubtless figures in the diplo- 
matic approach to this act of piracy, which 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk called “grave” 
and Sen. Richard Russell (D-Ga.) branded 
an “act of war.” 

Both Johnson and Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert McNamara have repeatedly insisted that 
the U.S. armed might was wholly adequate 
with other crises, any crisis, beyond the com- 
mitment in Vietnam. 

They'll never have a better chance to prove 
it. There is every indication that the Pueblo 
piracy was a coldly calculated move to dis- 
credit the U.S., to taunt this country and 
prove its impotence. There is even more evi- 
dence in the record that the North Korean 
Reds have nothing but contempt for anything 
but force. 


FOURTEEN YEARS OF INSULTS AND DEFIANCE 

We've been “negotiating” with those cats 
for 144% years at the Panmunjom armistice 
table and got nothing for our pains but 
insults, snarls and defiance. We've had to 
keep two divisions of troops along the so- 
called demilitarized zone in Korea all these 
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years to prevent another overrun of South 
Korea. 

The Korean Communists have grown even 
bolder. In a radio broadcast 10 days ago, 
Pyongyang denounced the “heinous provaca- 
tive designs” of the “U.S, imperialistic ag- 
gressors” to “arrest the revolutionary advance 
of the South Korean people . . and to pro- 
voke a new war in Korea.” 

Less than three months ago, United Na- 
tions Ambassador Arthur Goldberg served up 
a tip on what might have been expected. He 
submitted to the Security Council a report 
from the UN Korean Command showing that 
incidents“ —breaches of the armistice by 
North Koreans—had increased from 50 in 
1966 to 543 in the first 10 months of 1967. 

RAIDS CAST DOUBT ON GOOD FAITH 

“These deliberate actions by North Korean 
armed personnel,“ the report said, “apart 
from causing serious casualties, constitute 
clear evidence of North Korea's continued un- 
willingness to keep faith with the armistice 
provisions and raise serious doubts about its 
attitude toward the promotion of peace and 
stability in the area.” 

North Korea spent most of last year send- 
ing groups of armed raiders, ranging in size 
from six to 60, “in carefully planned and re- 
connoitered operations” to attack U.N. forces 
and installations. A climax came in the in- 
filtration of an assassination platoon into 
Seoul two days ago. 

Up at the Capitol today there was the same 
old tired blather from the same senators who 
bewalled war's expansion, who cried “I told 
you so” and “What could you expect?” 

Hell, there hasn’t ever been any real peace 
in Korea since the armistice was signed in 
July 1953. A few hours on a night patrol in 
the demilitarized zone is proof enough of this 
fact to the kids who have to make them. Or 
sit in the bushes on a stakeout to catch 
Commie infiltrators who have a handful of 
guns and es. 

I've done a stint of that with those young- 
sters and those demilitarized zone outposts 
don’t offer the comforts of the Senate cloak - 
rooms. 

THAT CERTAIN RESTLESSNESS 

Johnson said the other night he noticed a 
“certain restlessness” amongst the populace. 
That wasn’t restlessness. That was pure and 
simple frustration, And much of it stems from 
the fact that a lot of people are sick and tired 
of being kicked around—particularly by the 
Communists. 

We've spent nearly 23 years trying to build 
bridges, to reason sweetly together and live 
in peace, And it would appear that the effort 
has been almost wholly on one side. In re- 
turn, we've had the Berlin blockade, the 
Korean war, the Vietnam war, the Cuban 
missiles, and always pressure, threats and 
more pressure. 

North Korea is only an extension of Red 
China with an assist from Russia. This two- 
bit country has 368,000 men in the armed 
forces; 500 Russian medium tanks, 3,000 artil- 
lery pieces larger than 80-mm., 460 combat 
aircraft, including a score of Mig-21s and 400 
Mig-15 and Mig-17 types; two submarines and 
about 100 escorts and patrol boats. There is 
enough power to cause a rumble. 

But if North Korea can get away with this 
piece of piracy, the U.S. might as well fold 
its tent in the Pacific and join the British 
Empire in oblivion. 


EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE FOR THE 
VICTIMS OF THE EARTHQUAKE 
IN SICILY 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 
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There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that all the Members of the House share 
my deep sense of grief and my solicitude 
for the tragic plight of the victims of 
the recent earthquake in Sicily. This 
disaster which has befallen our good 
friends in Italy merits our deepest sym- 
pathy and our full concern. 

When the news of the earthquake 
reached us, as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Europe, I took the floor of the 
House urging that our Government move 
promptly to provide emergency relief as- 
sistance to the victims of the quake. The 
Government of Italy also appealed for 
help on behalf of the people of western 
Sicily. I am very proud that the U.S. 
Government was rapid, and generous, 
in responding to these appeals in this 
sad moment of need. 

These earthquakes, which occurred in 
the early morning of January 15, caused 
considerable damage and loss of life in a 
600-square-mile area of southwestern 
Sicily. As of January 17, the confirmed 
dead totaled 152 persons, with estimates 
of probable deaths ranging up to 500. 
Estimates of those injured range up to 
1,000 and of those made homeless up to 
40,000. The magnitude of this disaster 
merited and has received an urgent re- 
sponse and appropriate measures of as- 
sistance from our Goverrment. 

President Johnson, in a message to 
President Saragat on January 16, ex- 
pressed his sympathy and that of the 
American people and stated that he had 
requested our Ambassador in Rome, 
Frederick Reinhardt, to keep in close 
touch with the Italian Government to 
determine how we might assist. 

In response to a request from the Ital- 
ian Government made on the afternoon 
of Monday, January 15—the day of dis- 
aster—Ambassador Reinhardt requested 
the U.S. Commander in Chief, Europe, 
urgently to make available three trans- 
port aircraft for transport of emergency 
relief supplies from U.S. military stocks 
in Germany to the Sicilian disaster area. 
These aircraft were made available and 
loaded by the morning of January 16. 
The aircraft, which carried two 34-ton 
vehicles—with drivers—a seven-man 
U.S. Army medical team, 1,000 cases of 
C rations, 50 squad tents, and 1,000 
blankets arrived in Trapani, Sicily, on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, January 16. 
They were met by an officer of the U.S. 
Military Assistance and Advisory Group 
from Rome who had arrived earlier to 
assist the American Consul General in 
Palermo and members of his staff in 
meeting, off-loading, and coordinating 
the turnover of the supplies to the ap- 
propriate Italian authorities. 

At the request of the Italian Govern- 
ment, the aircraft have been kept in 
Italy in order to assist the Italian Gov- 
ernment in airlifting Italian-supplied 
trucks, field kitchens, communications 
equipment, and food supplies to the dis- 
aster area as all available Italian air 
transport are fully committed. These 
planes, together with others belonging to 
the U.S. Navy, have been kept busy on 
what the Italian press has now termed 
“an airlift of mercy” to disaster ridden 
Sicily. A U.S. Navy cargo plane provided 
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the means to airlift almost 16 tons of 
bread—baked by the bakers of Naples at 
the special request of the Italian Gov- 
ernment—to Sicily. Four hundred gal- 
lons of milk donated by the U.S. Navy’s 
6th Fleet stationed in Naples went along 
on the flight as an additional measure of 
U.S. assistance. Two U.S. Air Force 
planes carrying huge Italian Army trucks 
have shuttled between Rome and the dis- 
aster area. These trucks, too large to be 
transported by the Italian Air Force 
C-119’s—the largest available to the 
Italian Air Force—will serve as com- 
munications units and will assist in res- 
cue operations in the shattered villages. 
Another U.S. Air Force plane is en- 
gaged in a similar operation airlifting 
Italian Army trucks from the Adriatic 
city of Rimini. 

In addition, Adm. William Martin, 
commander of the United States 6th 
Fleet, notified the Italian Government 
that U.S. vessels under his command 
were ready to respond to requests for 
assistance. 

In order to assist Consul General John 
Ordway and his staff at the American 
Consulate General in Palermo in relief 
operations, liaison arrangements, and 
welfare and whereabouts assistance, the 
American Embassy in Rome has tem- 
porarily assigned two additional U.S. 
Foreign Service officers and two U.S. 
Information Agency officers from Rome 
and from Naples. 

Other measures of relief, including the 
procurement of 200 special U.S. charita- 
ble organizations have also begun to mo- 
bilize assistance for the inhabitants of 
the stricken areas. The American Na- 
tional Red Cross has made a cash dona- 
tion of $5,000. The Church World Service 
has donated $1,500 through the World 
Council of Churches. The Seventh-day 
Adventists World Welfare Service has 
donated 10,000 pounds of used clothing. 
The Wyeth Pharmaceutical Corp. has 
been advised by their representatives in 
Italy of the need for typhoid and tetanus 
vaccine and they have offered to donate 
this vaccine through the American Red 
Cross. Offers from private individuals to 
provide clothing and other supplies have 
already begun pouring into the office of 
the Catholic Relief Services in New York. 

We can all be grateful for this generous 
outpouring of private relief assistance 
and we can commend the administra- 
tion’s actions in quickly responding to 
this call for assistance. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Dr. H. 
Beecher Charmbury, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Mines and 
Mineral Industries, has reported that in 
1966 production of bituminous coal in 
the Commonwealth rose for the sixth 
consecutive year. At the same time he 
predicts a continually brighter future 
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of the industry and greater opportuni- 
ties for young men who choose mining 
as a career. 

The assessment is most welcome in a 
region that for so many years was beset 
with economic woes occasioned largely 
by the decline in coal demand. The new 
momentum is bringing with it an up- 
surge of activity in transportation and 
for suppliers and equipment manufac- 
turers as well as in the many businesses— 
large and small—that serve our mining 
region. 

Dr. Charmbury is most enthusiastic 
with the prospect, So is Executive Deputy 
Secretary Mazie B. Gutshall, who in a 
quarter-century with the department 
has watched the industry’s position 
fluctuate between a high production 
mark of 145 million tons in 1944 and a 
low of 63 million tons in 1961. Now that 
output has returned to the 80-million- 
plus level, Mrs. Gutshall senses a new 
greatness for the industry and for those 
areas of the State which stand to move 
ahead with coal. 

Last December, Mrs. Gutshall spoke 
at the 81st annual meeting of the Coal 
Mining Institute of America, in Pitts- 
burgh. I would like to include her ad- 
dress in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. She will occupy a promi- 
nent place on the American Mining Con- 
gress program in the same city in May, 
and I trust that her presence at this 
nationally important conference will 
come to the attention of Pennsylvanians 
far beyond the meeting house. 

Women are proud to have a member 
of their sex in the unique position of sec- 
ond-ranking official in the mines depart- 
ment. Last year she was honored by the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs for out- 
standing service in public life in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs. Gutshall’s remarks on the coal 
industry are of unusual importance to 
the ladies as well as to the men whose 
homes and careers are in Pennsylvania— 
for coal is a family affair in our part of 
the country. The industry is a major 
employer. It is the source of electric 
power generation that will establish the 
region as the energy center of the East. 
It serves our great steel and other proc- 
essing and manufacturing industries. 
From it and its allied industries a healthy 
economy derives. And it will provide 
more jobs for the fathers and sons of 
our communities in the years ahead. 

The message should be repeated over 
and over, and Pennsylvania is fortunate 
in having Mrs. Gutshall to articulate the 
importance of coal from a woman’s point 
of view. Her December address follows: 
TRR Distarr View oF PENNSYLVANIA MIN- 

ING WHAT Has HAPPENED; Now; WHAT LIES 

AHEAD 

(Address by Mrs. M. B. Gutshall) 

When I was invited to participate in the 
program of this worthwhile organization, I 
recognized the fact that it would be an 
unusual departure from custom to have a 
member of the “Distaff” mix in what is prin- 
cipally considered a man’s world. 

Rare as women are in the mining industry, 
however, I must remind you we have been 
basically responsible for great events in his- 
tory. 
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If Isabella had not pawned her jewels, Co- 
lumbus would never have reached the shores 
of our continent. 

Men often minimize the ingenuity of 
women. 

History makes Paul Revere a national hero 
for spreading the news The British Are Com- 
ing!”, when the story could surely have been 
broadcasted with greater celerity by just 
telling one woman on the square in Boston. 

Today women are making rapid progress in 
the professional and vocational fields that 
formerly were the sole haven of men. 

Our sex is on the move, and unless you 
fellows guard your domain very carefully, 
you may enter your mine one day and find 
a mini-skirted blonde at the controls of a 
continuous miner. 

Your program chairman suggested that the 
subject of my talk be on the position and 
views of the Department of Mines and Min- 
eral Industries concerning the mining history 
in Pennsylvania today, and for the future: 
so I entitled my paper “What Has Happened; 
Now; What Lies Ahead”. 

Considering the first section of the subject, 
I will go back to the date when I was em- 
ployed as a secretary in the Department of 
Mines and Mineral Industries—years ago. 

And I might say at this time that the coal 
industry was not a foreign subject to me. I 
was born in a small anthracite coal mining 
patch. 

My father and all the male members of my 
family were either employed in or associated 
with the anthracite industry in some 
capacity. 

As you might surmise, the chief concern 
then in all of our day-to-day life was, to 
some degree, related to the coal industry. 

As children, we were constantly indoc- 
trinated with the language, gripes, heart- 
aches, prosperity and depression, common 
to general conversation of anthracite coal. 

In retrospect, twenty-six years of a mining 
environment is a long time. But to me and 
many of you—who have shared this period 
with me—it has passed very rapidly. 

During these years, the technological prog- 
ress in the industry, though gradual, has 
been phenomenal, indeed. 

To designate a single factor that has oc- 
casioned this dramatic change is impossible— 
and to catalogue all the factors would be a 
futile undertaking. 

Economists might attribute the change to 
a continuation of the industrial revolution, 
while the philosopher might say it is “The 
inevitability of gradualness“. 

Let us examine briefly what has happened. 

In 1942, there were 1,478 active deep mines 
and 264 open pits in active operation in 28 
counties in Pennsylvania. 

Some 115 thousand miners produced 143 
million tons of coal, an average of 4.71 tons 
per man per day, with a value of $2.48 per 
ton—42 million tons or 29 percent of the 
deep coal was mechanically extracted—a 
substantial portion of the deep coal was 
mechanically undercut, blasted and hand 
loaded; 18 million tons were consumed by 
electric utilities, and 31 million tons were 
consumed by railroads. 

Miners received $7 for seven hours work. 
The work was principally manual, and it 
was burdensome. 

Muscle and brute strength were standard 
qualifications. 

Employment was periodically interrupted 
by market or labor strife. There were no real 
set standards for job security and tenure. 

Although regulated by law and supervised 
by government employes, the lack of safety 
devices made the incidence of disaster, fatali- 
ties, and lost time accidents high. 

Miners and their families were concentrat- 
ed in small company-owned mining towns 
that were very sparsely furnished with mini- 
mum facilities for normal, healthful, educa- 
tional, and social existence. 

There was, however, a gradual noticeable 
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change and improvement in all aspects of 
their environment. 

This improvement was motivated by the 
determination of the individual, the con- 
cern of the government, and perhaps an en- 
lightened attitude of employees and em- 
ployers. 

We could go on and on in a description of 
what has happened, but since it is past and 
since we are more Concerned with the pres- 
ent and future, let us examine the second 
phase of my subject: “Now”. 

Perhaps the best way for a person to learn 
where we are now is for you to visit—as I 
have done recently—the newly constructed 
properties of Bethlehem Mines or Barnes 
and Tucker in Cambria County, U.S, Steel 
and Jones and Laughlin in Fayette and 
Washington Counties, or the Rochester and 
Pittsburgh Complex in Armstrong and In- 
diana Counties. 

At all of these properties, as of many others 
which are indicative of the new look in coal 
mining today in Pennsylvania, you will find 
the most modern production machinery, the 
latest in safety and accident prevention de- 
vices, the newest type water treatment 
plants, unique methods of handling refuse 
and modern facilities for the personal wel- 
fare of the miner. 

As a matter of record, let us examine some 
areas where there have been notable progress 
and improvement in the last 25 years. 

In 1966 there were 600 active deep mines 
and 700 open pits in operation in our State; 
24,000 miners produced 81 million tons of 
coal, 31 percent of which was strip, with an 
average per man per day of 15.18 tons com- 
pared with 4.71 tons in 1942. 

Conveyor belts have since replaced mine 
cars for transportation in the modern mine, 
and the continuous miner has removed bur- 
densome hand labor and drudgery. 

Our product is prepared to customer spe- 
cifications and transported in huge volume 
by unit trains. 

Compared with 1942, there has been con- 
siderable change in customer coal consump- 
tion. In 1942, electric utilities consumed 
only 18.2 million tons, and the railroads 
consumed 31.7 million tons. 

In 1966, the electric utilities consumed 
40.7 million tons, whereas the railroads con- 
sumed little more than 2 million tons in the 
US. 

We are still experiencing steady growth 
of the utility market. In 1966, public utili- 
ties of the U.S. consumed 50 percent of our 
production, compared with 12.6 percent in 
1942. 

Let us examine briefly the present eco- 
nomic, environmental and sociological status 
of the miner and his family. 

In 1967, the miner received from $27.25 to 
$30.00 for eight hours portal-to-portal. Un- 
der the provisions of the contract with the 
United Mine Workers of America, he is 
guaranteed tenure, job security and seniority 
rights. 

He receives 14 days vacation, and 8 holi- 
days annually at regular pay, plus all other 
fringe benefits common to current labor 
contracts. 

Through the welfare fund of his union, 
he receives a monthly pension upon retire- 
ment and his personal welfare, together with 
that of his family, is well protected. 

Because of the bargaining practices of the 
industry and the United Mine Workers, 
there has been no major strike since 1950, 
and stoppages of short duration have been 
properly settled through the arbitration ma- 
chinery of the contract. 

The coal industry and labor has a very 
commendable record for the last several 
years which certainly has come about by a 
complete understanding of their mutual 
problems. 

The harmony that may have been brought 
about by stark realization of hard facts rel- 
ative to our coal industry is in itself a 
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notable achievement and uncommon today 
to other industry-union situations across 
the land. 

In the sociological and environmental area 
of the miner and his family, there has been 
tremendous change. 

The company-owned town as such has vir- 
tually disappeared. 

The average miner today owns his home 
and has all the freedoms of citizenship. 

The one-room school has been replaced 
by modern consolidated education facilities 
which offer equal opportunity for education 
and training. 

Municipal and state laws governing sani- 
tary conditions give healthful protection. 

Facilities for wholesome recreation are 
available, and all modern conveniences nec- 
essary to maintain an average American 
standard of living are available to all. 

As a part of government, I must mention 
the role of government participation in the 
steady progress of the industry. 

my years of close observation of the 
role of our mine inspectors, I feel that they 
well deserye the title of ambassador of safety 
in our mining industry. 

Besides setting standards for safe working 
practices in the industry, government is also 
concerned with collateral evils of all industry. 

During the 25 years I have been with the 
Department, there have been a great num- 
ber of controversial items involving the 
changing of or passage of new laws pertain- 
ing to conservation practices of the mining 
industry. 

At times the controversy has been bitter 
and heated. 

However, as you know, through the exer- 
cise of patience and careful analysis, we have 
arrived at equitable solutions in many areas. 
I attribute the solutions to most of these 
problems as a “common sense approach” by 
industry, government and the citizens of the 
Commonwealth. 

I have great respect for the common sense 
of the American people, and although prob- 
lems at times seem very grave, we generally 
come up with the right answer. 

In this connection, I want to mention the 
most aggravating problems regarding coal 
mining that are facing the coal industry and 
government today. 

They are: mine water discharge, air pollu- 
tion, and refuse disposal. 

I do not have to remind you of the long 
and sometimes bitter struggle between the 
legislature, various bureaus, industry, and 
the public to find the proper answer to these 
problems. 

We know that the public will not tolerate 
any industrial practice that endangers the 
health and general welfare of the people. 

We all agree that there has been much 
accomplished and continued progress is be- 
ing made in the elimination of these evils. 

I could speak indefinitely on the past and 
present of my subject, We know where we 
have been, we know where we are, but our 
most important subject is where are we go- 
ing, and how will we get there? 

I am a government employe and certainly 
not a prophet. I have, however, had the for- 
tunate experience of serving the executive 
branch of Pennsylvania state government 
under the direction of 8 Governors—4 past 
Secretaries of Mines and Mineral Industries, 
and our very capable Secretary of today Dr. 
H. B. Charmbury. 

Although every one of these administrators 
differed widely in character and philosophy, 
they had a common aim: “The improvement 
of the general welfare of our great Common- 
wealth, and its most valuable resource—the 
people.” 

Every Secretary of the Department of 
Mines and Mineral Industries has left a con- 
structive contribution to the progress and 
general welfare of the coal industry. 

There was no uniformity of ways and 
means, but devotion to improvement in all 
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aspects of the coal industry and welfare of 
people residing in the coal areas was inherent 
in their efforts. So anything I say about 
“Where are we going” must, to a great de- 
gree, be related to what I have seen and 
learned while serving and continuing to serve 
as an associate with men with vision, 

Henry W. Longfellow once wrote that “Our 
todays and yesterdays are the blocks with 
which we build.” 

Let’s take the yesterdays and todays and 
try a bit of construction. 

1. There is no question of coal reserves. 
Rather accurate surveys indicate we have 93 
billion tons of recoverable bituminous coal 
in Pennsylvania, sufficient to satisfy demands 
at present production rates for 2,000 years. 

2. In 1966, our tons per man per day was 
15.18. We are told that extraction equipment 
in mechanized mines operates at a maximum 
of 35 percent. With the correction of bottle- 
necks, technological refinement, and new 
machinery such as the “push button miner”, 
great improvement can be expected. 

3. Since 1942, through research and appli- 
cation of results, we have made progress in 
the removal of impurities from our product. 
A continuation of this effort will guarantee 
a product that will satisfy the most discrim- 
inating consumer, attract new customers, and 
produce profitable by-products of varied 
utility. 

4. We will witness radical changes in trans- 
portation facilities. The unit-train is still but 
an infant and has a great distance to go to 
to maturity. 

5. Transportation of energy of high voltage 
transmission is comparatively new, and holds 
great promise for expansion. Three mine- 
mouth plants will be in operation in Penn- 
sylvania by 1970—others are under consider- 
ation. This, with the long-term contracts in 
force, guarantees production growth for the 
next 30 years. 

6. “Coal by Wire” is a burgeoning reality. 
The demand for energy increases daily. Con- 
sumption of electricity doubles every ten 
years. Our population of 200 million will 
reach 235 million by 1975, which will create 
additional industrial and domestic demands. 

7. Nationally, public utilities will consume 
281 million tons, or 54 percent of coal pro- 
duction in 1967, In 1942, it was 12 percent. 
The Director of the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
predicts that power generation will require 
560 million tons by 1980. Because of our geo- 
graphical location with relation to the great 
industrial and population centers, the di- 
versified character of our coals and our re- 
serves, Pennsylvania definitely must share in 
this tremendous demand. 

8. Competing Fuels. The greatest threat to 
the coal industry's well-being is nuclear fuel. 
Of the 183 new generating plants on order, 
55 will have nuclear fuel. However, the scar- 
city of uranium, public apprehension, and 
high costs will impede progress in this fleld. 
Undoubtedly there will be growth in this 
area, but complete take-over is certainly 
many years away. Here is still another area 
where coal’s union and coal’s management 
people can and do share a common bond. Our 
efforts should be pooled and thus increase 
the effectiveness of total effort in the fight 
against infringement of atomic power with 
federal participation which will supplant 
coal 


Then, too, the continued development of 
coal as an economically proven fuel, pri- 
marily financed by private capital, is more 
in keeping with the logic and beauty of our 
free enterprise system than federally financed 
atomic power with present lack of technical 
know-how in handling its waste. 

9. Man Power. There are approximately 
25,000 miners in Pennsylvania. The average 
age is 53 years. You can readily see that there 
will be need of many replacements each 
year. We have ample supply—our big prob- 
lem is training and education to be prop- 
erly qualified. There will be need of well- 
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trained mechanics to operate complex ma- 
chinery and well-prepared personnel in the 
fields of management and engineering. If the 
present trend in on-the-job training, expan- 
sion of mining education in vocational high 
schools and increased enrollment in colleges 
of mining engineering continues, then our 
supply of personnel will be adequate. 

10. Public Relations. There has been a 
marked change in the character of our coal 
industry in the last 25 years, but, regretably, 
there has been little change in the character 
of its image. 

Perhaps this was caused by failure to prop- 
erly evaluate the public pulse and compla- 
cency towards the news media itself. 

If the coal industry is ever to realize the 
high degree of accomplishment that other 
industries do in manifesting the general and 
common philosophies—jointly shared by all 
segments of industry—then it seems to me 
that the fragmentary approach to public re- 
lations is certainly not the answer. 

The coal industry has realized this critical 
need and is fast setting the action stage in 
motion in creating a unity approach to pub- 
lic relations; an approach that truly bene- 
fits all, not just some. 

The public as a whole must know more 
about our new look in coal mining, it must 
also know more about the problems, the phi- 
losophies, and what the coal industry hopes 
to accomplish. 

The coal industry cannot afford to ignore 
the public today, and thus the general news 
media that serves it, if they ever hope to 
achieve their goals and to realize them with 
and through public support. 

11. Research. Countless research agencies 
have and will expand their facilities and in- 
tensify their efforts to determine the struc- 
ture of coal and treatment or disposal of its 
waste. Every day we read of new discoveries 
that widen the use of this product, create 
new markets and conserve our water and air. 
The coal industry must continue to give ma- 
terial and financial support to research in 
order to establish a firm foundation. 

12. Welfare. The development of and dis- 
covery of safety devices such as the “Methane 
Monitor” will serve to reduce occupational 
hazards, and make the industry more at- 
tractive for employment. This, together with 
combined enforcement of laws protecting the 
health and welfare of the men; expansion of 
personal welfare facilities for the employe 
by employers, and increased concern for 
community welfare, will contribute to con- 
tentment and increase the efficiency of the 
employe. 

13. Labor Relations. As mentioned earlier, 
there has not been a major strike in the bi- 
tuminous industry since 1950. This alone is 
evidence that industry and labor realize that 
mutual interest must be the basis for peace- 
ful co-existence. 

14. Government Relations. This is the area 
that has and is causing concern. 

Because of the failure of clear and forth- 
right communications, both industry and 
government are unable to justly appraise the 
intent of each other. 

Industry must realize that the general wel- 
fare of all the people is the first obligation of 
government and government must appraise 
industry on the basis of contributions to 
that general aim, 

Just as there is no place for disregard for 
law, there is no place for delay, red tape, 
and harassment in administration of laws 
or regulations in our government. 

Make no mistake about it. Any condition 
in the coal industry—or any other industry— 
that adversely affects the general welfare of 
our people, must be an important operating 
factor to industry. If industry fails to make 
a voluntary correction, then government 
must exercise its mandate. The coal indus- 
try is constantly becoming more inspired 
and interested in the practice of conserva- 
tion and beautification measures and are 
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now including these things as a must in 
their operating costs. 

I have enumerated 14 categories on 
“Where we are going.” Someone wisely said 
“When you know where you are going, you 
are half way there.” As I said in the begin- 
ning, “I am not a prophet.” However, it ap- 
pears that the coal industry is moving ahead 
with an optimistic viewpoint and a positive 
approach. 

We have examined where we have been— 
where we are—and where we are going. My 
recent visits to bituminous coal mining op- 
erations have made me most enthusiastic 
and inspired with our new mining industry 
in Pennsylvania. Perhaps it would be well to 
name our present period as a “New Begin- 
ning” rededicate our efforts and continue to 
Taise our aim. 


PROPOSED CONGRESSIONAL CEN- 
TER FOR THE STUDY OF DO- 
MESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
POLICY 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing a bill to estab- 
lish a Congressional Center for the Study 
of Domestic and International Policy. 

I have spoken not a few times on this 
floor in support of measures which would 
effect significant reform of Congress and 
its legislative processes. With the excep- 
tion of the urgent need for vigorous and 
meaningful action in the field of con- 
gressional ethics and disclosure, I can 
think of no more pressing need than for 
long-range, independent, creative re- 
search of quality looking ahead to the 
resolution of problems which will affect 
the domestic and international policies 
of the United States. 

President Kennedy said: 


Our judgment is only as good as our in- 
formation. 


Fundamentally, the Congress lacks re- 
search commensurate in quality and 
comprehensiveness with that available to 
the executive. The executive branch pre- 
sents its program to Congress buttressed 
by data and analyses in depth. It pro- 
vides information essentially to bolster 
the case for its proposals. It tends to come 
to Congress as an advocate of its own 
policies, not always presenting or indeed 
even seeing alternatives. While the 
executive weighs carefully the pros and 
cons of particular actions, it does not 
always encourage dissent on major policy 
questions; indeed, the dissemination of 
major policy differences, let alone a full 
exposition of alternatives, is a relatively 
rare occurrence. Further, at times it fails 
to discern the long-range implications 
of its immediate programs, and not in- 
frequently it is the prisoner of past 
policies which are no longer relevant. In 
short, all too often the Congress sees only 
such information as the executive wishes 
it to see. 

We in Congress must have the capacity 
to initiate policy rather than merely to 
evaluate and implement that proposed by 
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the executive. Yet if we are to look ahead 
meaningfully to the problems which will 
beset our Nation not in the days, but in 
the years and decades, to come, we must 
avail ourselves of independent, creative 
research of quality coupled with long- 
range sophisticated policy formulation. 

Each year we provide the substantial 
funding with which the executive branch 
is able to carry on its research and policy 
formulation. The Department of Defense 
alone, in fiscal year 1967, spent an esti- 
mated $30 million for independent policy 
assessment, This includes the work of in- 
stitutions such as Rand, the Center for 
Naval Analysis, and the Institute for De- 
fense Analysis. 

Yet, for the Congress itself, no funds 
are appropriated for research of quality 
on policy questions. 

While the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice performs a service in providing quick 
research and the compilation of essential 
information, it is basically enjoined from 
making recommendations of policy. 
There has been little in the way of crea- 
tive research looking forward 10 or 20 
years coming out of LRS. I do not intend 
this as a criticism of the Service’s per- 
formance, but rather as an explanation 
of its primary role as a facility for the 
compilation and analysis of existing ma- 
terials. 

Likewise, while the General Accounting 
Office has been broadening its focus, it is 
essentially concerned with financial au- 
dits, proper management, and appro- 
priate controls. In my judgment, GAO 
should continue to pursue this course 
and not become involved in more contro- 
versial policy issues and thereby risk di- 
luting its independence. 

Mr. Speaker, the critical need is for 
advice and recommendations, for inno- 
vative thinking, for creative solutions to 
our national and international problems, 
in short, for independent research of 
quality. My bill would establish a Center 
capable of performing this task. 

The primary resource of the Center 
would be its scholars, invited to join the 
Center on either a permanent or visiting 
basis, thus assuring both a continuity in 
staff and the infusion periodically of new 
thoughts and ideas. They would be se- 
lected from among our Nation’s most dis- 
tinguished scholars and compensated at 
a rate comparable to that offered at lead- 
ing institutions of learning. Other men 
of experience and distinction would be 
ae for consultation from time to 

e. 

The Center’s scholars would have the 
opportunity to explore in depth the hard 
questions which face our Nation—now 
and in the future—to bring their talents 
and energies to bear upon understanding 
the social, moral, and philosophical im- 
plications of the scientific and techno- 
logical advances our society has achieved. 
All too often, engulfed by the emphasis 
upon scientific progress, we have failed 
to call upon the wisdom to be found in 
the varied fields of the humanities. 

At times, we have failed to absorb fully 
the entire meaning of our present state 
of knowledge before forging ahead into 
unexplored areas. When we charge 
ahead in scientific discoveries without 
fully realizing their implications to 
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mankind, we run the grave risk of let- 
ting policies run rampant out of con- 
trol. 

The Center would provide the oppor- 
tunity for a coordinated approach to 
problems of significance, employing 
each of the disciplines in perspective 
and permitting understanding of issues 
from a wide variety of points of view. 
Perhaps more important, the work of 
the scholars would not be merely re- 
search in the abstract, but rather an 
integral element in the process through 
which policy is formulated and imple- 
mented. Their contribution would gen- 
erally be published and open as well to 
the criticism of other scholars. 

The governing body of the Center, to 
whom the Director of the Center’s ac- 
tivities would be solely responsible, would 
be a Board of Trustees composed of the 
Vice President, the Speaker of the House, 
the majority and minority leaders of both 
Houses, four additional congressional 
Members, and nine independent mem- 
bers broadly representative of private 
industry, the academic and scientific 
communities, and the field of public af- 
fairs. 

In my judgment, it is important that 
the Congress authorize sufficient initial 
appropriations for the operation and 
maintenance of the Center to insure that 
the Center will be well insulated from 
the vagaries of the annual appropriation 
process. The bill would authorize $15 
million for site acquisition, planning, 
and construction of a building and fa- 
cilities to house the Center and an an- 
nual fund of $2 to $3 million for the 
maintenance and operation of the Cen- 
ter, including compensation for the 
Center’s scholars, from an initial en- 
dowment of $100 million. The annual- 
ized figure represents less than one- 
tenth of what we annually authorize and 
appropriate for Department of Defense 
outside research alone. 

The need for action is critical and 
clear. As illustrative of the dearth of 
sophisticated research in areas of vital 
concern, I might only note that the De- 
partment of State—charged with the 
formulation and effectuation of our Na- 
tion’s foreign policy—expended in fiscal 
year 1967 only $125,000 in its Office of 
External Research. 

Mr. Speaker, the challenge of the 21st 
century will be a difficult one for us to 
meet. We must be fully prepared to face 
and answer the hard questions which 
lie ahead. How can education of quality 
at all levels—especially in colleges and 
universities—be made more responsive 
and available both to the needs of the 
student and to the community and the 
society as a whole? How shall we con- 
serve our natural resources at a time 
when air and water pollution is fast 
out: our corrective measures? 
How shall we resolve the implications of 
a new generation of ABM and ICBM 
systems and yet work effectively toward 
detente and disarmament under effec- 
tive international control? How shall we 
revitalize our blighted cities and urban 
areas, wherein some 80 percent of our 
citizens will soon be living? How shall 
we keep policies, options and initiatives 
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in foreign affairs ahead of potential 
crises and responsive to change? 

In my judgment, it is about time that 
the Congress assured itself of independ- 
ent, competent, and effective research 
and policy formulation. In the executive 
branch, independent thought may be a 
rare commodity—with predetermined 
policy sometimes stifling potential crea- 
tivity, with insufficient dissemination at 
times of major policy differences, or in- 
deed of facts, the implications of which 
could lead to quite different policies, or 
perhaps even different goals. 

We in Congress can afford no less 
than independence of thought to aid 
us in our deliberations. 


BANKS THAT ARE GUILTY SHOULD 
BE PROSECUTED FOR PUBLICA- 
TION ATTACKING THE SOUND- 
NESS OF SAVINGS AND LOAN AS- 
SOCIATIONS AND THE FEDERAL 
SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recor and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a few com- 
mercial banks and their trade association 
are engaged in possible criminal acts by 
spreading false rumors in a pamphlet 
designed to reduce public confidence in 
savings and loan associations and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, the Government agency 
which insures savings accounts up to 
$15,000. 

Many months ago I requested the in- 
terested Federal officials to put this 
vicious practice to an immediate halt. 
Savings and loans provide the great bulk 
of funds for conventional home loans. 
With housing in such a slump and decent 
housing needs going unsatisfied, there is 
no excuse for this scandalous situation 
to continue. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Recorp a letter dated January 16, 
1968, from me to the Honorable Henry H. 
Fowler, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
a letter dated November 22, 1967, to me 
from Mr. William D. Hussey, executive 
vice president of the Florida Savings & 
Loan League: 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C., January 16, 1968. 
Hon, Henry H. FOWLER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: It was brought to your 
attention in my letter of last May 3 that ad- 
vertisements and pamphlets were being cir- 
culated by the Florida Bankers Association 
aimed at reducing public confidence in sav- 
ings and loan institutions insured by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
In this letter I also requested that you take 
all possible measures to see that this de- 
plorable conduct immediately cease, and that 
corrective legislation be considered, including 
criminal penalties. 

In your reply to me of June 16 you stated 
that you had asked the Comptroller of the 
Currency to investigate the situation with 
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regard to appropriate action within his au- 

thority. You also stated that, up until now, 

you have not considered it necessary to seek 

“Federal legislation making it a criminal of- 

fense to disseminate false or misleading in- 

formation calculated to undermine public 
confidence in financial institutions.” Actu- 

ally, Mr. Secretary, the Act of June 25, 1948 

(62 Stat. 751) provides a $1,000 fine and one 

year imprisonment for such conduct respect- 

ing the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 

Corporation. I think this law constitutes am- 

ple policy precedent for similar legislation ap- 

plicable to all federally-insured financial in- 
stitutions, individually as well as collectively. 

Enclosed is a copy of a recent letter to me 
from Mr. William D. Hussey, Executive Vice 
President of the Florida Savings and Loan 
League, indicating that derogatory informa- 
tion about savings and loan associations and 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation is still being circulated by the 
commercial banks in the State of Florida. Ap- 
parently, the Treasury Department has not 
succeeded in accomplishing what was re- 
quested in my earlier letter nor recommended 
any measures which might stop these vicious 
innuendoes. 

I am sure I need not remind you, Mr. Sec- 
retary, of the $750 million borrowing author- 
ity of the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation from the Treasury and the 
probable effect of rumors leading to substan- 
tial withdrawal of funds from insured sav. 
ings and loan associations. 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 
THE FLORIDA SAVINGS & LOAN LEAGUE, 
Orlando, Fla., November 20, 1967. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: We had hoped 
that we had seen the last of the enclosed 
pamphlet, “Facts You Should Know About 
Banks and Savings and Loan Associations,” 
which we brought to your attention in our 
letter of April 24. However, it has been 
brought to our attention that there are still 
commercial banks in Florida which are cir- 
culating this pamphlet. 

In your letter of May 3 you made mention 
that Secretary of the Treasury, Honorable 
Henry H. Fowler, was investigating this mat- 
ter and I am wondering if you have had a re- 
port from him as to his findings. 

Your continued interest in this matter is 
indeed appreciated. I had personally hoped 
that with the adoption of the new Insurance 
of Accounts Regulation, which defines the 
insurability of accounts of both savings and 
loan associations and commercial banks by 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, that we had reached an end to 
this type of propaganda by the Florida Bank- 
ers Association. Evidently they are still mak- 
ing this pamphlet available to member 
banks. 

Best personal regards, 

WILLIAM D. HUSSEY, 
Executive Vice President. 


FIGHT UNEMPLOYMENT THROUGH 
NEW FREE ENTERPRISE JOBS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has proposed an interesting 
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solution to the hard-core unemployed in 
our country with his message to the Con- 
gress Tuesday on Manpower. 

He has appointed a high-level group of 
businessmen as a National Alliance of 
Businessmen to look into the problem of 
putting 500,000 hard-core unemployed 
into productive business and industrial 
jobs in the next 3 years. The Presi- 
dent has also said he would ask the Con- 
gress to appropriate $2.1 billion for our 
manpower programs for fiscal 1969. 

As the President has suggested, this 
largest Manpower program in our Na- 
tion’s history to attack our 3.8 percent 
unemployment rate, I would like to call 
attention to the Congress, my legislation, 
which I have pushed for the last 4 years. 

My bill, H.R. 244, pending in the House 
Ways and Means Committee, would pro- 
vide tax deductions for businesses and 
individuals who provide new jobs for the 
skilled and unskilled. 

This, I believe, Mr. Speaker, is the way 
we should attack the unemployed prob- 
lem in the United States—through pri- 
vate enterprise. I have today written to 
Mr. Henry Ford II, who the President 
named as head of the National Alliance 
of Businessmen, asking that his group 
consider my legislation. 

Business and individuals create jobs. 
This is not done through manpower 
training and education, although this is 
certainly of great importance to our 
country. 

The Treasury Department has said my 
idea for tax deductions for creating new 
jobs is “novel” and Secretary Wirtz has 
written me: 

There is much that is appealing in the 
part of the proposal dealing with encourage- 
ment of the hiring of unemployed workers 
by special tax relief for the employer. 


I am hopeful this new alliance will 
seriously consider my proposal and that 
congressional action will be taken soon. 
A copy of H.R. 244 follows: 

H.R. 244 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
part VI of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
itemized deductions for individuals and 
corporations) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 183. DEDUCTIONS FOR PROVIDING NEw 
JOBS. 

„(a) NEW JOBS FOR THE SKILLED. —In the 
case of a taxpayer who is engaged in a trade 
or business, there shall be allowed a deduc- 
tion for each new job provided in such trade 
or business which has an annual salary rate 
of $3,000 or more. 

“(b) New Joss FOR THE UNSKILLED.—In 
the case of any taxpayer, there shall be al- 
lowed a deduction for each new job which he 
provides for a domestic, maid, handyman, or 
other unskilled worker, 

„(e) AMOUNT oF DepucTION.—The amount 
of the deduction for a new job under sub- 
section (a) or subsection (b) shall be the 
amount which equals 25 percent of the an- 
nual salary rate for such job at the time 
the job qualifies as a new job. 

“(d) Year or Depucrion.—Any deduction 
allowed under subsection (a) or (b) with 
respect to a new job shall be allowed only 
for the taxable year of the taxpayer in which 
the job qualifies as a new job. 

“(e) DEDUCTION To EE IN ADDITION TO 
TRADE OR BusINess DepucTIon.—Any deduc- 
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tion allowed under subsection (a) or (b) of 
this section shall be in addition to the deduc- 
tion (if any) allowable under section 162 
(relating to trade or business expenses). 

(f) New Jos DEFINED.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘new job’ means a position of 
employment which is full time, which can 
reasonably be expected to be permanent or of 
indefinite duration, and which does not re- 
place any other position of employment 
which the taxpayer (or any related predeces- 
sor employer) formerly provided. 

“(2) QUALIFICATION AS NEW JoB.—For pur- 
poses of this section, a new job within the 
meaning of paragraph (1) qualifies as such 
after it has continued for at least one year. 

“(3) Limrration.—For purposes of subsec- 
tion (b), a taxpayer will not be deemed to 
have provided a new job unless the appro- 
priate State welfare agency or State unem- 
ployment agency has certified that the em- 
ployee is qualified only for unskilled labor 
and cannot be retrained for a job of a skilled 
classification in which there are job openings 
in such State. 

“(g) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this section.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part VI 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new item: 


“Sec. 183. Deductions for providing new jobs.” 
Sec. 2. Section 62 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (defining adjusted gross in- 
come) is amended by inserting after para- 
graph (8) the following new paragraph: 

“(9) DEDUCTIONS FOR PROVIDING NEW JOBS.— 
The deductions allowed by section 183,” 

Src. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply with respect to new jobs provided 
after the date of the enactment of this Act 
in taxable years ending after such date. 


AMATEUR ATHLETES BILL OF 
RIGHTS 


Mr. GUDE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. McDonaLp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, with the summer Olympics in 
Mexico City only a matter of months 
away, the hope that this Nation will suc- 
cessfully defend its 1964 championship 
may be dashed on the rocks of a con- 
tinuing feud between our major amateur 
athletic associations. 

The newspapers have been filled with 
accounts of the battle going on between 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation and the Amateur Athletic Union 
for control of track and field competition, 
the leading Olympic events. 

There have been past attempts at arbi- 
tration, and, indeed, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s efforts paved the way for a 
short peace that resulted in a unified 
and victorious 1964 effort. 

Now that our national prestige is once 
again on the line, we are confronted 
with a boiling feud that threatens to 
wreck our chances. 

Simply put, this is nothing more than 
a power struggle between the NCAA and 
its alter ego, the United States Track 
and Field Federation, on one hand, and 
the AAU on the other. 
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The amateur athletes of this country 
are the pawns in this struggle. Their 
rights and interests have been ignored 
in this senseless feud. 

In order to correct this situation, I 
am today introducing a “bill of rights” 
to protect the young men and women 
amateur athletes of this country from 
arbitrary interference by sanctioning 
bodies. 

The bill, which is similar to legislation 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, would prohibit dis- 
qualification of an athlete from competi- 
tion on the grounds that the individual 
had engaged in prior competition con- 
ducted by a rival association. 

My bill would also prevent sports as- 
sociations from imposing unreasonable 
restraints on an amateur athlete’s free- 
dom to participate in competition. 

The measure’s enforcement provisions 
would allow an aggrieved athlete to seek 
injunctive relief in Federal district 
courts. A willful violation of an injunc- 
tion or order issued under the act would 
constitute a misdemeanor punishable by 
a fine of not more than $1,000 and/or 
imprisonment for not more than 6 
months. 

Mr. Speaker, Members of the House 
are acutely aware of the length and con- 
sequences of this dispute. 

Both the NCAA and AAU seem bent 
on increasing their roles in the conduct 
of track and field events. Although the 
athletes are amateurs, millions of dollars 
are involved. 

There are about 650 colleges and uni- 
versities in the NCAA, whose jurisdiction 
covers college and university competition 
by member schools and athletes repre- 
senting member schools. 

Amateur athletic clubs and individuals 
throughout the Nation belong to the 
AAU, which conducts track and field 
meets. But the AAU has additional juris- 
diction, inasmuch as it is designated the 
U.S. representative to the International 
Amateur Athletic Federation, the govern- 
ing body for international competition. 

Because of its designation, the AAU 
certifies the eligibility of American ath- 
letes for international events, including 
the Olympic games. 

The NCAA disputes the AAU’s role as 
sole administrator of track and field 
events and insists that because it is re- 
sponsible for the welfare of its student 
athletes it should share this authority. 
The AAU rejects this contention on the 
ground that international rules limit 
meet approval to its jurisdiction. 

The United States Track and Field 
Federation has, as a result of this dispute, 
been established by the NCAA to conduct 
open track and field meets. 

Due to this bitterness and confusion, 
scores of athletes have been penalized by 
both major bodies. 

Only last week, the AAU warned that 
any athlete competing in the USTFF 
meet in New York on February 9 would 
lose Olympic eligibility. On Sunday, a 
group of leading track stars threatened 
to boycott the Olympic games if any of 
them were ruled ineligible. 

Theodore W. Kheel, the distinguished 
chairman of the Sports Arbitration 
Board created by the Senate in the 89th 
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Congress, said on January 8 that he ex- 
pected the board to produce a final set- 
tlement prior to the USTFF meet. He 
said he expected the two associations to 
be morally bound by the board’s decision. 

He added, however, that there may be 
technical or legal grounds for relief from 
the decision, which sounds rather 
ominous. 

The NCAA has also announced that as 
of next November 1, it will insist on the 
right to certify all track and field meets 
in which NCAA athletes take part. 

The petty attitude of these two ath- 
letic associations leaves the Nation’s am- 
ateur athletes in dire need of a bill of 
rights. 

It is a matter of deep concern when 
young men and women who have spent 
years in training can be barred from 
important athletic events because of a 
bitter, petty organizational rivalry. 

This “bill of rights” would prevent the 
politics of organized athletics from hin- 
dering free competition, a principle that 
is obviously far more important than the 
relative merits of the NCAA and AAU 
arguments. 

H.R. 14815 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Amateur Athletes 
Bill of Rights Act”. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 

amateur athletics are an integral part of 
the American way of life and are essential 
to the proper physical, moral, and educa- 
tional development of the Nation’s young 
men and women. It is the concern of the 
Congress that the benefits to the Nation 
and to each individual competitor to be 
derived from maximum participation in 
amateur athletics will be available to all 
those who are willing and able to partici- 
pate. 
It is the sense of the Congress that prog- 
ress toward this goal has been substantially 
impaired by continuing disputes between 
national and regional private amateur sport 
groups and operators over matters involving 
the conduct and sanctioning of amateur 
sports, chiefly track and field sports. 

The Congress finds that the incidence of 
these disputes creates a problem of national 
scope by preventing the full development 
of amateur athletics in the United States, 
by interfering with the fielding of the best 
possible teams in international amateur 
athletic activities, and by discouraging the 
maximum performance by athletes repre- 
senting the United States in such interna- 
tional activities. 

The Congress further finds that the sport 
groups and operators involved in these dis- 
putes are normally engaged in activities in 
more than one State and that their activi- 
ties have a substantial effect upon interstate 
commerce. 

Accordingly, the Congress declares that it 
is essential and fitting to enact legislation 
to insure that participation in amateur 
athletics will not be restricted by sport 
groups and operators through agreements, 
practices, and procedures not reasonably 
necessary to promote the physical, moral, or 
educational welfare of amateur athletes. 


PROHIBITION 


Sec. 3. Except in the case of a violation of 
reasonable rules and regulations duly 
adopted to promote the physical, moral, or 
educational welfare of amateur athletes, no 
amateur sport group or operator engaged in 
commerce or in any activity affecting com- 
merce shall, directly or indirectly— 
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(1) deny or threaten to deny any amateur 
athlete the opportunity to compete in any 
amateur athletic event conducted, super- 
vised, sanctioned, promoted, or organized by 
such sport group or operator on the ground 
that such amateur athlete competed or in- 
tends to compete in any amateur athletic 
event conducted, supervised, sanctioned, pro- 
moted, or organized by any other amateur 
sport group or operator, or otherwise to take 
or threaten to take any disciplinary action 
against any amateur athlete on such ground; 
or 

(2) otherwise impose or threaten to im- 
pose any unreasonable requirement or con- 
dition which results in the denial of or inter- 
ference with the freedom of any amateur 
athlete to compete in any amateur athletic 
event to be conducted, supervised, sanc- 
tioned, promoted, or organized by such sport 
group or operator, including, but not limited 
to, unreasonable requirements or conditions 
for granting its sanction to any such event 
conducted by or under the supervision of 
any other amateur sport group or operator. 


CIVIL ACTION 


Sec. 4. (a) Whenever any amateur sport 
group or operator has engaged, or there are 
reasonable grounds to believe that it is about 
to engage, in any act in violation of section 
3, a civil action for preventive relief, includ- 
ing an application for a permanent or tem- 
porary injunction, restraining order, or 
other appropriate order, may be instituted 
by any amateur athlete claiming to be ag- 
grieved, or on his behalf, by any sport group 
of which he, his coach, or his institution is 
a member or is affiliated. 

(b) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of actions 
brought under this section. Such actions 
shall be commenced in the United States 
district court for any judicial district in 
which the violation of section 3 is alleged to 
have occurred or be threatened, or in which 
the defendant sport group or operator is in- 
corporated or has its principal office, or in 
which any person resides who, being a mem- 
ber of the board of directors or other govern- 
ing body of, or a principal officer of, or a per- 
son controlling the affairs of, such defendant 
sport group or operator, has taken affirma- 
tive action to adopt or carry out any order or 
decision of such sport group or operator 
alleged to be in violation of section 3. 

(c) In any action commenced pursuant to 
this section the court, in its discretion, may 
allow the prevailing party a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee as part of the costs, 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 5. Any person who, being a member of 
the board of directors or other governing 
body of, or a principal officer of, or a person 
controlling the affairs of, any amateur sport 
group or operator, takes any affirmative ac- 
tion to adopt or carry out any decision or 
order of such sport group or operator in vi- 
olation of an injunction or order issued 
under section 4, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than six months, or both, for 
each such offense. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 6. For the purposes of this Act: 

(a) The term “amateur athlete’ means a 
person who participates in athletics for the 
physical, mental, social, or educational bene- 
fits he derives therefrom, to whom athletics 
is an avocation, and who has not accepted 
compensation or the promise of compensa- 
tion for such participation. The term com- 
pensation” shall not include scholarships or 
grants in aid consistent with the rules of any 
secondary school, or college or other institu- 
tion of higher learning, or the payment or re- 
imbursement of actual expenses of an ama- 
teur athlete. 

(b) The term “athletics” means physical 
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sports following prescribed rules in which 
amateur athletes participate. 

(c) The term “coach” means a person who 
teaches, trains, or supervises amateur ath- 
letes or athletics, whether or not he receives 
remuneration therefor. 

(d) The term “commerce” means com- 
merce, transportation, transmission, or com- 
munication between any place in any State 
and any place outside thereof, or between 
places in the same State through any place 
outside thereof, or wholly within the District 
of Columbia. 

(e) The term “institution” means any sec- 
ondary school, college, or other institution of 
higher learning, club, or similar body, which 
organizes or supervises amateur athletes or 
employs coaches. 

(£) The term “operator” means a person, 
organization, association, federation, or other 
private entity, whether or not incorporated, 
which conducts, sponsors, or promotes any 
amateur athletic contest, meet, or tourna- 
ment, whether or not such entity receives 
remuneration therefor, but such term does 
not include any State or political subdivision 
of any State, or any institution specified in 
subsection (e). 

(g) The term “sport group” means a pri- 
vate organization, association, or federation, 
whether or not incorporated, whose members 
or affiliates are amateur athletes, coaches, in- 
stitutions, or operators, and the primary pur- 
pose of which is to approve or sanction, or su- 
pervise under established rules, the conduct 
of amateur athletic contests, meets, or tour- 
naments. 

(h) The term “State” means each of the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, the 
Canal Zone, and American Samoa. 


THE DANGERS OF LSD 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. REINECKE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
provide for additional controls over the 
very dangerous drug, LSD. 

Despite nearly 25 years of laboratory 
and clinical research, LSD still has no 
general medical application in the mod- 
ern world of therapeutics. Although con- 
tinuing research with LSD may some- 
day lead to the drug’s practical applica- 
tion, it is now only known that LSD has 
tremendous psychological effects upon 
human beings. Without careful medical 
supervision by persons highly skilled in 
its use, LSD represents a clear and pres- 
ent hazard to the safety of inexperienced 
experimenters and to the safety of those 
about them. 

The Congress has heard expert testi- 
mony reveal the psychic dangers which 
the use of LSD brings to the unwary and 
unskilled. Despite claims about the won- 
derous effects this powerful psychtoxic 
agent has on the mind, we have case 
after case of human tragedies reported 
where LSD has been used. 

Since the drug eliminates protective 
attitudes, blocks sensible judgment, and 
destroys the ability to perceive and eval- 
uate dangers, we find that youngsters 
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have violently beat each other, have 
hurled themselves and their companions 
out of fourth story windows under the 
drug’s influence, and have suffered com- 
plete and total mental breakdowns re- 
quiring extensive hospitalization and 
care. It also appears that researchers 
have found some evidence that, in addi- 
tion to its psychic effects, LSD may be 
involved in chromosomal damage to the 
body. 

Violations for the sale, manufacture, 
and disposition of LSD do entail penal- 
ties under Federal law. Violations under 
most conditions are misdemeanors and 
are punishable for not more than 1 year 
in prison, a fine of up to $1,000, or both. 
A second offense can bring up to 3 years 
imprisonment, a fine of $10,000, or both. 
If a person 18 years of age or older sells, 
delivers, or otherwise disposes of the 
drugs covered under the law to a person 
under the age of 21, he may receive up to 
2 years in prison, a fine up to $5,000, or 
both. For the second or subsequent of- 
fenses of this violation, the penalty is 
increased to 6 years imprisonment, a fine 
of not more than $15,000, or both. There 
are presently several bills pending before 
our House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee to increase these pen- 
alties. 

Only approved investigators may now 
legitimately receive and use quantities of 
LSD. The drug is not available from 
drugstores, and physicians skilled in 
medicine may not prescribe the drug as 
they would other chemical agents for the 
treatment of their patients. But, despite 
these limitations, the Federal law does 
not provide penalties for, or prohibit the 
possession of LSD by individuals, if such 
possession is for personal use, or for use 
by a member of the possessor’s family, or 
for administration to the possessor’s ani- 
mals. 

The bill I have introduced would forbid 
possession of LSD except by certain 
clearly authorized persons, such as re- 
searchers, and investigators. My bill pro- 
vides that no person, except those spe- 
cifically named in present law, may be 
authorized to possess any hallucinogenic 
drug, except pursuant to a prescription 
by a duly licensed practitioner. I see no 
reason to allow persons who are not qual- 
ified to administer LSD, or to conduct 
legitimate research with the drug, to have 
such a dangerous agent in their posses- 
sion. 

Establishing a possession penalty 
should aid in the law enforcement proc- 
ess, because agents will not have to show 
evidence of illegal sale or other trans- 
action in order to make a case. This 
measure will also help to clearly estab- 
lish that the illegal presence of LSD and 
other dangerous hallucinogenic drugs is 
firmly condemned when used for non- 
medical purposes. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT FOR 
THOSE WHO MUST PAY 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. KUYKENDALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, for 
those industrious, ambitious Americans 
who still believe that a man is entitled 
to what he earns through his own efforts, 
there is something to think about in the 
following article from U.S. News & World 
Report of January 15. I commend it to 
my colleagues without comment as the 
message speaks for itself: 

To A “Giver” FROM A “TAKER” 


(A professional soldier—who prefers to 
remain anonymous—sends in from an Army 
base the satirical letter printed below. He 
says that theoretically he received it from 
someone with “modern” ideas of what is ex- 
pected from a “giver.” He wonders, however, 
how many people actually are accepting to- 
day the philosophy of “I. Will Take,” the hy- 
pothetical signer of the communication.— 
David Lawrence, Editor.) 

Dear Mn. U.S. Giver: In order to identify 
myself, I must say that I cannot be recog- 
nized by my race or nationality. I may not 
even be an American, but I can be recognized 
by my social philosophy. 

I feel the world owes me a living. I believe 
that I am unique and should have priority 
over others. I believe I should have a high 
standard of living, regardless of my ability 
or willingness to work. Finally, I consume 
more than I produce, and I hold that it is 
your duty to sustain me and that it is one 
of my most basic rights to be sustained. 

Now that we are identified, I want to tell 
you that you are the root of the conflict in 
our society today. You think that something 
may be wrong when an industry is required 
to pay employes out of proportion to what 
they produce, or even pay them for not work- 
ing. You feel a little uneasy when the nation's 
railroads are forced to hire employes they do 
not want or need. You can’t believe that 
people are serious when they ask for a guar- 
anteed income or a negative income tax. 

I implore you to stop thinking about these 
and similar things, as your thoughts give 
rise to unrest and unhappiness. You must 
realize that it is your duty to give. 

You must give of your time and wealth 
in order that I may live. It is through your 
earning power and, in turn, your sacrifice 
that I can obtain the bounty of our civiliza- 
tion, Think of the honor that is yours when 
you can say, “I have given.” In order to 
glorify you, perhaps I will devise a sticker 
for your car or a plaque for your home, so 
all may know you are discharging your ob- 
ligations to mankind. 

Do you say you don’t want to give? Don't 
be unreasonable and resist, It would be in 
vain, All levels of government have the legal 
and moral right to force you to give through 
taxation. The governments will, in turn, in- 
sure that I get my share of your wealth. 
Even though this system has been in effect 
for years. I am not satisfied with the prog- 
ress that is being made. Your wealth has 
not been adequately distributed—you still 
have much more than I. Consequently, I 
must turn to a more exposed and honest 
method of obtaining the wealth to which I 
am entitled. 

I will simply take my share by force. Vio- 
lence and force are my means of expressing 
my indignation over receiving less than I 
deserve. Oh, you may have some pangs of 
regret when your home or business is robbed. 
You may feel some imposition when your 
cities are burned. You may be inconveni- 
enced when unruly and unjustifiable strikes 
disrupt your community. Don’t you know 
you are responsible, because you believe your 
wealth and your property are really yours? 
No so! I have no property—therefore, I have 
a just claim to a part of yours. 

Do not allow me to mislead you. Equality 
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of wealth is not my goal. For if we had equal 
wealth, I would have but little claim to your 
possessions. I will be enraged if you allow 
this to happen. It is your duty to work 
harder, produce more and sacrifice more, so 
that my standard of living may become 
higher and higher. 

Stop going against your conscience, Stop 
resisting and allow me to be sustained in 
accordance with what I deserve, thereby 
alleviating the strikes, riots, and uneasiness 
in this nation. 

Forever yours, 
I. WILL TAKE. 


A-TREATY UNDESERVED SLAP 
AT GERMANY 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FinpLey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty, on its 
face, is an undeserved slap at our loyal 
and patient NATO ally, West Germany. 
It will inevitably be interpreted as a 
device to keep that country permanently 
in a second-class status, and thus gives 
extremists there a convenient club with 
which to whip up neo-Nazi passions. 

It is high time we treat Germany as a 
responsible and trustworthy ally. A good 
way to start is by rejecting any pact with 
the Soviet Union to which Germany 
objects. 

At best, the treaty will have negligible 
value. Under present circumstances, U.S. 
pressure for the treaty could dangerously 
weaken the NATO alliance. The potential 
is simply not worth the risk. 

The United States should delay its 
drive for a nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty until it has explored thoroughly 
with its allies the possibility of agreement 
on realistic new force levels, nuclear de- 
fenses, command structure and cost- 
sharing for the alliance. 


MACMILLAN URGES U.S. LEAD IN 
NEW EAST-WEST TALKS 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in his first speech since his 
retirement from office, delivered at Co- 
lumbia University in New York on Jan- 
uary 11, former Prime Minister of 
Britain, Harold Macmillan proposed that 
the United States take the initiative in 
opening new negotiations with the Soviet 
Union to achieve cooperation “for the 
tranquilization of the world.” 

Commenting on the new suggestion for 
moving world diplomacy off its presently 
stalemated center, Columbia University’s 
President Grayson Kirk aptly stated that 
Mr. Macmillan’s speech ranked in both 
quality and importance with the famous 
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Iron Curtain speech given by Winston 
Churchill in Fulton, Mo., March 5, 1946. 
At the time, Mr. Churchill called for 
British-American unity against Russian 
expansionism, and in doing so set a 
different course for dealing with the 
Soviet Union in an earlier age of 
diplomacy. 

As Mr. Macmillan noted, however, 
there have been changes in the Soviet 
Union since that period. “The time is 
ripe,” he stated, “for a new attempt at 
genuine discussion.” The necessary co- 
operation can be accomplished “by a re- 
turn to the United Nations structure as 
it was meant to be.” 

He suggested that this effort by the 
United States need not wait for a solu- 
tion of the Vietnam problem, and stated, 
in fact, that— 


The solution of the Asian problem could 
well be the fruit and not the precondition of 
a new and determined effort to reach agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia. 


Mr. Macmillan was at Columbia to 
receive an honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. I would suggest, however, that the 
occasion produced far more than this 
honor, It could very well become a 
historic moment, and I am including Mr. 
Macmillan’s words in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so that my colleagues may share 
in their significance: 


SPEECH To Be DELIVERED BY THE RIGHT HONOR- 
ABLE HAROLD MACMILLAN AT COLUMBIA UNI- 
versiry, NEW YORK, ON THURSDAY, JANUARY 
11, 1968 

INTRODUCTION 


When I was a little boy my mother used 
to assure me that to be elected a Senator 
of the United States was to reach the sum- 
mit of human achievement. Since, however, 
she had married a Scotsman, resident in Eng- 
land, I was never able to see how it would be 
possible for me to realise such an ambition. 
Nevertheless, if she were alive today, I think 
she would have drawn ample reward from 
the spectacle of her son being honoured as 
a former Prime Minister of Britain by the 
authorities of Columbia University, and in- 
vited to address so distinguished and notable 
an assembly as is gathered here. She would 
have felt a glow of legitimate pride at an 
event which so happily linked the country 
of her adoption with the country of her birth. 

But this was not the only lesson which I 
learnt from my mother. I used to listen with 
rapt attention to her stories of her child- 
hood in what was then—I am speaking of 
nearly a hundred and twenty years ago—the 
distant and pioneering region of the Middle 
West. Even my memories go back nearly sev- 
enty years, when children received their first 
teaching at their mother’s knee. 

These early recollections, followed by a 
close connection with my mother’s homeland 
during all the years of my life, and strength- 
ened by the comradeship of two wars, have 
constituted my “special relationship“ with 
the United States. Such a phrase, I know, 
is out of fashion now. But so long as the Eng- 
lish speaking peoples cherish the same tradi- 
tions of liberty and honour; so long as they 
are bound together by the same great litera- 
ture, enjoy the same common law, and share 
the glorious story of their race, no changes 
or chances of political fortune can alter the 
fundamental facts of history. 

PART I 

It is one of the compensating advantages of 
old age that when the daily stress of urgent 
action, or at least what passes for action, is 
removed, an opportunity for reflection fol- 
lows. 

When after my retirement I began to record 
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my memories of the age through which I had 
lived, one theme soon came to dominate my 
thoughts—that my contemporaries and I had 
witnessed a period of change more swift, more 
total, and in some ways more disconcerting 
than at any time in the world’s history. We 
grew up in a secure world, knowing it was 
imperfect but believing that a gradual and 
steady evolution would, if we seized our op- 
portunities, set right the wrongs we saw 
around us. Dimly we realised the changes 
that must come. But we were unprepared for 
the sudden leap into an era—not of evolution 
but of revolution—into which two world wars 
were so violently to propel us. 

First, we have had the technological revo- 
lution. We have passed, within my life-time, 
from the horse and buggy age to that of the 
motor-car, the aeroplane, and—alas—the nu- 
clear bomb. 

Secondly, we have had, in almost every 
part of the world, the social revolution, In 
many countries it has happily come about, in 
spite of stresses and imperfections, without 
disorder. In others it has been the cause of 
violent and bloody conflicts. Yet everywhere 
the old social structure has passed or is pass- 
ing away—a new Society is being born. 

Thirdly, we have had the political revolu- 
tion. Since the end of the Second World War, 
the old Imperial systems have disappeared. 
Many independent nations have sprung up, 
with varying prospects and fortunes, from 
their ashes. This has involved the relative 
weakening of Europe and European power 
and prestige and the rise of two great colossi, 
the United States and Russia—so different in 
purpose and way of life—which now be- 
stride the narrow world”. A new, and precari- 
ous, balance of power has taken the place 
of the old. 

PART II 

This, then, is the world with which we 
find ourselves faced today. Its more recent 
developments could scarcely have been fore- 
seen by the founders of the United Nations 
Organisation. Mindful of the two great de- 
fects that destroyed the old League of Na- 
tions—its impotence and the absence from its 
membership of the most powerful state in the 
world—the founders of the U.N. were deter- 
mined that it should be both comprehensive 
(including not only wartime allies and neu- 
trals, but ex-enemies too) and clothed with 
real authority. It was not merely to talk; it 
was to act, There was to be a General Assem- 
bly and a Security Council. The Assembly 
would discuss and deliberate; and advise. It 
would be consultative and not executive, It 
would recommend and pass declarations, but 
take no action. For this it would look to the 
Security Council, which would investigate 
and settle any disputes, by persuasion or, if 
necessary, by force. This, indeed, was a widely 
different concept from that of the old League 
of Nations. To emphasize the reality of power, 
elaborate arrangements were to be made for 
the setting up of a military force to which 
all members, in accordance with Article 43, 
were to make contribution. The following 
Articles envisaged a military staff to discuss 
plans and, if necessary, conduct operations. 
This staff was clearly based upon the system 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff which had 
served the Allied Governments during the 
war. The Security Council itself was to repre- 
sent genuine power. It was to consist of the 
United States, Britain, Soviet Russia, China; 
to which was soon to be added France, These 
were the Great Powers and the permanent 
members. They were the inner core, the true 
source of power and strength. The new au- 
thority was based upon the great war al- 
liance against Nazism and Fascism which it 
was hoped to carry into the years of peace. 
From its success in this fundamental duty all 
the other beneficent activities of the United 
Nations—in health, in aid, in education— 
were to flow. 

It is true that the Security Council was 
enlarged, but not necessarily strengthened, 
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by six additional states, to be elected for two- 
year periods, thus creating a kind of micro- 
cosm of the Assembly. This may or may not 
have been a wise development. But in any 
case it did not override the validity of the 
original plan. 

What, then, went wrong? The process of 
disintegration began very soon, What went 
wrong was the Russian aggression in Central 
and Eastern Europe, beginning with Poland, 
Hungary and other neighboring states and 
ending in what we Western people called the 
Rape of Czechoslovakia. It was because of 
this that Churchill issued his great appeal 
in the Fulton speech of 1946; a speech ill- 
received by a great body of opinion both in 
your country and mine, regarded by many 
as unduly pessimistic, even hysterical, but in 
reality wise and timely. He succeeded. In 
contrast to his role of Cassandra in the inter- 
war years, his warnings were not disregarded. 
In due course the North Atlantic Alliance 
came into being. This splendid enterprise, 
largely inspired and supported by American 
statesmen, undoubtedly halted any fresh ag- 
gression and preserved the world’s peace. It 
may perhaps be argued that during the pe- 
riod when the West alone held the dreaded 
secret of nuclear weapons, peace was main- 
tained by the overwhelming superiority of 
the United States and Britain. It may equally 
be argued that since the Russians obtained 
the weapon, peace has been kept not by the 
superiority of one group over the other but 
by equality of fear. Nevertheless, the creation 
of NATO was the turning point in history. 

These events, involving the polarisation of 
power into two great and hostile groups, 
shattered the new concept of the United 
Nations as completely as the League of Na- 
tions was destroyed by the rise of Nazism 
and Fascism between the wars. 

It is true that by ingenious contrivances, 
partly arising from the absence of Russia 
from the Security Council at a vital moment 
and the temporary lapse of her veto, partly 
from the method by which the Assembly 
acquired some of the authority which the 
Security Council in its hopeless division 
failed to use, some semblance of unity was 
preserved. By the famous “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution of the Assembly, the Korean War 
was given at least the appearance of an 
operation supported by the nations of the 
world. Nevertheless, the reality of the struc- 
ture has been destroyed and the purposes of 
its founders negatived by the fatal split be- 
tween the Communist and the Free World. 

Let us consider for a moment the effect 
of this upon the group of so-called un- 
aligned” powers, ranging from large terri- 
tories like India to smaller countries. These 
nations, through the collapse of the great 
empires and the failure of the United Na- 
tions to set up an effective world authority 
in their place, have now found themselves in 
a delicate position. They are weak from the 
economic and military point of view. They 
can only improve their position if they show 
sufficient ingenuity to exploit both the con- 
tending groups. This has been particularly 
true in the field of civil and military aid. 

It is true that some of this aid is dis- 
tributed by international bodies such as the 
World Bank. Yet it must be remembered that 
since these agencies are boycotted by the 
Communist countries, in the context of the 
great division of the world into rival camps 
the difference is not great between unilateral 
aid and that distributed by agencies only 
supported by countries of the Free World. 

It would be disingenuous to assert that 
all programmes of aid are purely charitable 
in their character, It would be equally un- 
fair to deny that a great part of them had 
no other purpose than the elevation and 
improvement of conditions. Yet, whether 
with or without strings, aid is inevitably 
thought of as an instrument in the great 
contest. Sometimes uncommitted or un- 
aligned nations have told us, almost in as 
many words, that unless they receive to the 
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extent they require and under financial con- 
ditions of their own choice large assistance 
for the carrying out of a favourite project— 
the building of a dam or the diversion of a 
river or the erection of a plant—they will 
turn not the other cheek but the other ear. 
It is soon hinted that what Washington may 
not be willing to concede may be more 
readily forthcoming in Moscow. Hence the 
almost ridiculous spectacle of the two lead- 
ing Powers in the world, in spite of all their 
strength and wealth, being harried and, if 
it were not too harsh a word, almost black- 
mailed by the uncommitted nations, great 
and small. 

To you and us the story is only too fa- 
miliar. “Help us:“ they cry—‘finance us; 
feed us; arm us—for if you don’t, we'll join 
the other side.” If this is their appeal to the 
leaders of the Free World, it is not difficult 
to guess what they are saying to the Com- 
munist authorities. 

These endless processions to Moscow are 
not mere pilgrimages of devotees. They are 
not even composed of genuine seekers for 
enlightenment in the doctrines of Marxism 
and Leninism. In each case, whether visiting 
Moscow or Washington, the motives are 
purely practical. They are looking for Works 
not Faith. The Great Powers seem disposed 
to distribute charity; so there are plenty of 
clients. Since there are two rival groups in 
the business, it should not be too difficult to 
keep them up to the mark. 

Troublesome and often distasteful as this 
situation has become on the civil side, in the 
military sphere it is more dangerous, and 
of more questionable morality. I remember 
the days when the manufacturers of arma- 
ments were denounced in my country, and in 
yours, as engaged in a wicked trade. ‘Mer- 
chants of death’ they were called. Now it is 
not merely a question of private dealing. 
The Governments themselves have entered 
the field of armament exports in a big way. 
No doubt, as in other forms of manufacture, 
the unit cost can be cut down and overheads 
reduced by sales at nominal or cut rates— 
dumping, it might be called. Alternatively, 
the profit can be taken not in cash, but in 
credit, by attracting the receiving country 
to our side. Of course, in building up NATO 
and the other alliances, such assistance in 
one form or another was justified and effec- 
tive. But military aid has often been sadly 
misused. Indeed, we had recently the tragic 
sight of two nations, part of one great sub- 
continent—India and Pakistan—fighting 
each other with sophisticated weapons pro- 
vided by their friends in Britain and America 
for very different purposes, Indeed, we may 
both unwittingly have assisted this unhappy 
conflict—almost civil war—between these 
brothers and neighbours. 

To many it is a tragic thought that in the 
very parts of the world where peace is most 
insecure, frantic armament is going on of 
combatants recently at war and likely again 
to be at each other’s throats. Russian arms, 
American arms, French arms, British arms 
are sought with desperation, either for money 
or for influence. Yet we know in our hearts 
that their object is not to support any de- 
fensive or stabilising alliance. Their purpose 
is that the small powers can have a go at 
each other. As soon as one set of arms is de- 
stroyed or captured, another set is rapidly 
made available. And so the sorry tale goes on. 
For many years, America, Britain and France 
exercised a joint control of arms for Middle 
Eastern countries, in the hope of at least 
maintaining a fair balance. Since Russia 
entered the field, the last remnant of any 
common plan has disappeared. Thus, as part 
of the great East/West competition, we mul- 
tiply the flash points of the world and con- 
sume in armaments resources that could 
have been invested for prosperity and for 
posterity. 

PART III 

Twenty years have passed since NATO was 

launched. We were certainly wise to follow 
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Churchill’s vigorous lead at Fulton in the 
circumstances of the time. But I often ask 
myself what would be the advice which he 
would give now twenty years later. I have 
no right to put words into his mouth or even 
to suggest what course of action he might 
now recommend. Yet I feel sure that he, with 
his usual prescience, would be trying to at- 
tune his thoughts to the actual facts and to 
frame his recommendations in their light. 

It may well be that we have all along un- 
derestimated the depth of the wounds from 
which Soviet Russia suffered. First, in those 
frightful years before the war when Stalin, 
in what seems now a mood of maniacal 
frenzy, murdered vast numbers of the lead- 
ing men in Russia in every sphere, admin- 
istrative, political and military. Secondly, by 
the German invasion with all its destructive 
brutality. With these experiences Russia’s 
policies have been dominated by distant 
recollections of Napoleon’s invasion in 1812 
and recent bitter memories of Hitler’s inva- 
sion of 1941. The Russian people, as fer- 
vently as those who hold the strings of power, 
are determined that they should never be 
repeated. There is a curious and illuminat- 
ing account in Churchill's history of the war 
of a talk which he and Roosevelt had with 
Stalin. “All of us”, declared Stalin, “want to 
secure peace for at least fifty years. The 
greatest danger is conflict among ourselves 
because if we remain united the German 
menace is not very important. Therefore we 
must now think how to secure our unity in 
the future, so that the great powers will 
maintain a united front.” We all know the 
sequel. 

Nothing can justify the Russian aggression 
in Europe in the years following the war. 
But perhaps it can be explained more by fear 
than greed; more by the fixed desire for 
military security than by an apostolic fervour 
to spread the Communist faith. It is quite 
true that Communism in the early stages of 
the Russian Revolution was the creed of a 
fanatical group for which many people in 
Russia were prepared to suffer in the belief 
that they were somehow assisting the journey 
to the Promised Land. But fifty years have 
passed; and with it have come many changes 
of mood and method. Of course, Russia being 
so vast and primitive a country, everything 
has taken longer to work out. France passed 
rapidly through the early phase of the Revo- 
lution and with the death of Robespierre the 
terror ended. It took only half a decade. In 
Russia it has taken almost half a century. 
But although struggles for power have often 
been represented as struggles for principle, 
I think we would be wrong in attributing to 
a people, or their leaders, the same emotions 
after two generations of revolution which in- 
spired them at the beginning. In China, of 
course, we see the early stages; the volcano 
erupting with wild and uncontrolled energy. 
No doubt, as the generations pass the first 
heat of the lava streams will begin to cool. 
But, alas, not yet. In China time moves even 
more slowly than in Russia. 

Yet, in due course, a revolutionary and 
ecstatic creed may sober down into some- 
thing like orthodoxy. The revolution in Rus- 
sia was fifty years ago. But I remember dur- 
ing a trip as early as 1932 being struck by 
how rapidly what seemed to me most mon- 
strous became thought of as almost respecta- 
ble. I was paying a visit to a school, where 
I was courteously received by a rather formi- 
dable-looking headmistress, a caricature of a 
Victorian school-marm—short hair, pince- 
nez, and a rather disapproving expression. 
I raised some points about the curriculum, 
which she answered clearly and with obvious 
pride in the progress of her school. I ven- 
tured to ask how they began the school day. 
She looked at me with amazement, as if I 
had asked an impudent or indecent question, 
and replied: “Why of course, we begin the 
day with the anti-religious lesson.” The way 
in which she said this was just as if I had 
asked such a question in a Church school 
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in England, and received an appropriate 
rebuke: “Why of course, with Prayers.” 

Russia has naturally used Communism as 
a convenient instrument for spreading her 
influence just as we on our side have simi- 
larly used the principles of freedom. But the 
Russian rulers have never hesitated to take 
a pragmatic view of varying situations, May 
it not be that those who now guide Russia 
after so many turmoils—Lenin, Stalin, 
Khrushchey—have now passed through the 
early stages of the terror and moved into a 
more normal, even constitutional, dare I say 
bourgeois, approach? Certainly, things in 
Russia can never be the same again since 
February 1956, and the notorious attack on 
Stalin and his murderous tyranny. In any 
event, as a former Prime Minister I took great 
comfort in the circumstances in which Mr. 
Khrushchey lately left office. He was not 
liquidated; he was not even sent to a prison 
camp or appointed to a distant Embassy or 
consulship, His retirement followed conven- 
tional lines. He was very properly rewarded 
with a pension, a dacha in the country, and 
an apartment in the centre of Moscow. Per- 
haps the only drawback was that Mr. Molotov 
is said to have been allotted the apartment 
immediately above. But, seriously, all this 
marks a real advance. 

Of course, if we believe that the apostolic 
flame of Marxist doctrine still burns in the 
hearts and minds of the rulers of Russia with 
undiminished intensity, and that their sole 
purpose is still to bring about a world revo- 
lution—a universal Communism under 
Sino/Soviet auspices—why then there is 
nothing to be done. We must just stick it 
out. We know of course that some day all 
the horrible things that have been done in 
the name of Communism and Social Revo- 
lution will seem as extraordinary and in- 
credible as the tortures inflicted by Chris- 
tian people upon each other in the wars of 
religion, Some day the wheel will turn, and 
in Lord Acton’s noble phrase, “the individual 
soul become more sacred than the State.” 
Our difficulty is to assess the position today. 
Some has clearly been made. May it 
not be that Communism has ceased in the 
mind of the Kremlin to be a matter of pure 
principle? Has it not become a convenient 
instrument of defence or aggression, as the 
case may be, in the struggle for power? Has 
the natural evolution of which I have spoken 
already softened the picture which seemed 
so menacing twenty years ago? And have 
not other events served to turn Russian eyes 
eastward rather than westward, in anxiety 
rather than in satisfaction? 

You will remember that at Dumbarton 
Oaks China was to be a founder member of 
the Security Council as one of the Great 
Powers. China—or the fragment into which 
she has dwindled—still sits there, in oriental 
and insular passivity. But the real China— 
continental China—while it can be legally 
regarded as non-existent, cannot really be 
ignored. Indeed, it is the country all of us 
are thinking about all the time. And this 
doesn’t just go for Americans or Britons. It 
goes—perhaps still more anxiously—for Rus- 
sians too. 

We are all involved in this—whether we 
like it or not. The Social Revolution in China, 
in its wild and turbulent phase, has set up 
internal and external pressures which affect 
the whole world. It is not just America, but 
Britain, and more urgently the Common- 
wealth countries of Australia, New Zealand, 
Malaysia. India, too, has plenty of reasons 
to fear the future, based on bitter experience 
of Chinese aggression. Russia is perhaps the 
most threatened of all. For she has mean- 
while become almost a satisfìed power—one 
of the have's“ not one of the ‘have-nots’— 
in a sense, a conservative power. Napoleon 
said of China, “There lies a sleeping giant— 
do not wake him.” But he has woken now 
and I am sure that Moscow would prefer 
that Peking should still be slumbering. 

It should be remembered that the great 
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ideological dispute, which developed in re- 
cent years between Moscow and Peking, was 
based not merely on pedantic discussions as 
to the true interpretation of Marxism. In 
the course of this quarrel, Mao Tse-tung did 
not hesitate to remind Khrushchev that large 
areas of Siberia, including Vladivostok, had 
been ceded to a strong Russia “by a weak 
China in a series of weak treaties under the 
Tsars.” From such a source these are men- 
acing words. 

I harp still upon the Russian aspect, al- 
though I well know that for the moment it 
is the problem of China and South-East 
Asia which fills your thoughts. It would be 
impertinent for me to do more than express 
my deep sympathy for your Government and 
people in your anxieties, and to express my 
admiration for your determination to pre- 
vent aggression and defend liberty in Asia 
as well as in Europe. I can only wish that 
in the planning and execution of policy the 
British Government could have been more 
closely associated. Nevertheless, individual 
friendships are drawn closer than ever in 

ese troubled times. 

155 are no doubt many who will say 
that, until the Vietnam problem has been 
resolved, and some form of agreement 
reached, whether restricted to Vietnam or 
extended to neighbouring states, no progress 
can be made. I am not persuaded that this 
is true. The solution of the Asian problem 
could well be the fruit and not the precon- 
dition of a new and determined effort to 
reach agreement with Soviet Russia. 

Since under Khrushchev Soviet policy be- 
gan to accept the principle of co-existence 
and the need for some kind of stability in 
the world, the search for a détente has been 

and arduous. 

the first sign of a more flexible mood was 
the acceptance of the Austrian Treaty in 
1955. The Geneva Conferences, if they 
achieved no tangible result, did produce a 
better spirit. Then things hung fire. There 
have been many ups and downs. When in 
1959 I thought a new attempt should be 
made, my Western friends accepted my de- 
cision to visit Moscow with varying degrees 
of sympathy or resignation. President Eisen- 
hower was willing that I should do my best 
and wished me luck; General de Gaulle was 
not enthusiastic (his policy has since de- 
veloped); Dr. Adenauer was suspicious. Yet 
following on the Summit Conferences at 
Geneva, which had at least broken the ice, 
my visit as Prime Minister certainly pre- 
pared the way for further progress. 

My visit to Russia and that of Khrushchev 
to the United States, and the summoning of 
a new Summit conference at Paris in 1960, 
raised high hopes. If it was to end, or rather 
begin, in a tragic failure, this was due to bad 
luck rather than to evil intent. Perhaps also 
we did not realise the risks that the Rus- 
sian leaders were taking in agreeing to the 
meeting, and the pressures that were put 
upon Khrushchev as the result of the U.2 in- 
cident, which the President did not disclaim. 
We have long been too prone to attribute to 
Stalin’s successors the same degree of auto- 
cratic power which the great Dictator en- 
oyed. 

; There followed the Cuba crisis, which was 
perhaps an impulsive gamble of Khrushchey 
to obtain a spectacular advantage. Handled 
with consummate skill by President Kennedy, 
this bold adventure failed. It may well be 
that this dangerous enterprise was held 
against Khrushchev and was one of the rea- 
sons for his fall. If so, that is a good sign. 
In any case, in spite of many frustrations, 
there has been a sense of a greater realism 
in Russian policy, both internally and ex- 
ternally. Inside Russia, people of all ranks 
of life are more relaxed. They no longer fear 
the knock on the door, or the other signs of 
the terror. Outside, there has been a grow- 
ing exchange of ideas, of books, of culture, 
and of science. The rule of the Party machine 
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remains unchanged. But the intelligentsia 
are growing in authority, or at least in dar- 
ing. 

Moreover, all the attempts based upon or- 
thodox revolutionary policy to use Commu- 
nism as an instrument to spread power 
throughout the world have really failed. In 
Indonesia, there has been a shattering coun- 
ter-revolution, horrible and cruel, but effec- 
tive and conclusive. In the Middle East, the 
Russian position is not a happy one. Indeed, 
it is worth noticing that it is only in coun- 
tries bordering Russia, where they have been 
able directly to threaten military action, that 
Communism has been spread or maintained 
by forcible means, Yugoslavia resisted and 
Tito inflicted a wounding rebuff to the all- 
powerful Stalin. At the same time, a greater 
degree of flexibility, self-assertion, and na- 
tional feeling has spread to many of the 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe, still 
under Communist suzerainty. 

I believe, therefore, that the time is ripe 
and the conditions encouraging for a new 
attempt at genuine discussions, If the United 
States were to give the lead, I am certain 
Great Britain and the countries of Western 
Europe would welcome a new initiative. The 
Russians have been checked in the West; 
their policies have not been happy in the 
Middle East; they look with growing anxiety 
to the Far East. There are many reasons why 
they, too, should welcome a rapprochement 
with America and the West. 

I am persuaded that the present rulers 
of Russia have adopted Khrushchev’s policy 
of consolidation, just as he himself adopted 
it from Malenkov, The test ban treaty was 
only a symbol, but it was important. More 
significant has been the firm refusal to give 
any nuclear assistance to China. There are, 
I know, at the present time approaches by 
your Government aiming at a nonprolifera- 
tion agreement. I do not believe that they 
will be successful unless a broad negotiation 
can be begun, covering the real issue. The 
real issue is a determination to co-operate, 
inside and outside the United Nations, for 
the tranquilization of the world. 

After all, both Russia and America and their 
allies have much to gain. Vast expenditure 
on maintaining the old and developing the 
new methods of destruction and defence put 
an almost intolerable pressure upon the econ- 
omies even of the Great Powers. The Amer- 
ican economy is so strong that you, no doubt, 
can stand it, although you would be glad to 
transmute much of this warlike effort into 
peaceful uses. But on Russia the burden is 
even greater. Vast fields of enterprise and 
effort stretch out before the Russian people 
and their rulers—to raise the standard of 
living by increasing the economic strength 
and developing the resources of their huge 
territories. If Russia could agree, in addi- 
tion, not to waste her efforts upon a sinister 
and unrenumerative rivalry in arming the 
unaligned nations; if Russia could revert 
to the aims that all the allies at the end 
of the war accepted, an illimitable field of 
growing prospects would open to the Russian 
people. Surely this may well, after 50 years, 
seem more attractive than the pursuit of 
a world revolution in which they scarcely 
believe. The gains for the Free World, and 
not least for the developing nations, need 
no elaboration. 

How is this to be done? By a return to the 
United Nations structure as it was meant 
to be, with a Security Council armed with 
military strength and a joint military staff 
and acting to preserve peace among all 
nations. In such a system, the Assembly 
would fall into the place which was first 
designed for it, and all the various procedural 
methods, by which it has attempted to en- 
gross an authority to which it is not entitled, 
would cease. But this cannot come about by 
minor or even major rectifications—resolu- 
tions to abolish the veto or constitutional 
amendments carried through the Assembly. 
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It can come about by one means only—by 
a new effort for direct agreement between 
the principals—the Great Powers. Then, and 
then only, can the United Nations, either in 
its present state or in a reformed state, carry 
out its task. But what matters is not the 
constitutional structure but the will. The 
Great Powers must, therefore, resume this 
position with which they were entrusted 
after the Second War. They must become in a 
true sense, the Concert not of Europe, but of 
the world. Their slogan might well run, by 
a minor adaptation of a famous or infamous 
cry: “Great Powers of the World Unite!” 

What chance is there of success? Greater 
in my view than cynics would admit or even 
many optimists venture to assert. Human 
nature being what it is, agreements among 
nations, as between individuals, can be 
reached either by a mutual affection or a 
common interest. Twenty years have passed 
since Russian aggression—whatever its 
motive—brought America and the nations 
of Western Europe into a firm military 
alliance. The whole balance has since been 
changed. The Russian revolution is fifty years 
old; the explosive period is over. Fifty years 
or even twenty years ago, Russian statesmen 
were still ignorant of the Free World and 
held fantastic notions as to our plots and 
plans. It is true that these delusions were 
sometimes fostered by the threats and 
promises of foolish men on our side. But all 
this has changed. The Kremlin now is far 
better informed than ever before—less 
nervous, more sure of itself. The rulers of 
Russia now know there can never be any 
danger to them from the American nuclear 
power. What about China? The threats from 
China, both to their political authority and 
to their territorial interests, are increasing. 

Ever since the war Western Europe has suf- 
fered from the failure to find a solution of 
the German problem. If the unity of Germany 
is ever to be reached, it cannot be by war. 
That is now accepted by our German friends. 
Even conventional war is painful enough; 
but a nuclear war could only unite the two 
Germanies in utter destruction. Any changes 
or improvements in Western Europe can only 
come about by agreement. 

Equally, it is in the interests of Russia, as 
well as America and her allies, to see a 
stabilisation or a neutralisation of South- 
East Asia. Russia is as vulnerable—even more 
vulnerable—than America. In the present 
situation, joint agreement and action by 
Russia and America, relative to China, can 
be decisive. It does no good to wait in the 
hope that when by some method or other 
in conditions yet unknown the question of 
Vietnam has been settled, we can then turn 
to the larger negotiations with Russia. This 
is the time; and this is the best and perhaps 
the only means to reach some stability in 
the world before it is too late. 

Of course, we must act with prudence as 
well as with boldness, The old alliances— 
NATO and the rest—must be preserved. We 
must not lower our guard. There used to be a 
slogan “Negotiate from strength.” Both sides 
are now strong—the Western Allies and the 
Russian group. From this strength, there- 
fore, let them both negotiate. 

I ask for a return to the authority of the 
United Nations by the unity of the Great 
Powers. To this end, I ask boldly but un- 
equivocably, for a return to direct meetings 
between Russia and America, and their 
allies, 

All this may seem something of an im- 
pertinence coming from one who holds now 
no post or position of authority of any kind. 
Yet old age brings obligations as well as 
privileges. I have lived through two great 
wars. In the first I fought as a young soldier, 
in the second served in Churchill's Govern- 
ment as a Minister. I have seen much good 
come, as under God’s blessing it so often 
does, out of sorrow and suffering. Many of the 
revolutionary changes, which I have de- 
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scribed, have been to the benefit of the peo- 
ple. But some may be turned to their fatal 
injury. If we are to sit still and wait until 
these dangerous weapons pass into the hands 
of powers not so responsible and not so pru- 
dent as those who possess them now, we all 
know that a third conflict would reduce all 
that we mean by civilisation to ashes. 

My country, with its great history, its still 
splendid strength, and, whatever you may 
sometimes read or hear, its unaltered courage, 
cannot now continue in the leading role 
which she held in the last century. In that 
sense we have had “our finest hour.” But asa 
loyal ally, sustained by the affection of the 
countries of the Commonwealth, and the re- 
spect of the leading nations of Europe, we 
can play an important and perhaps decisive 
part by giving our assistance and advice. But 
the torch which we carried for so long has 
passed into your more powerful hands. Yet, 
remember the purpose of the torch is not to 
add to a conflagration; but to illumine the 
path to peace and progress. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Zwack! may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 
ure for me to join with my colleagues 
in paying a memorial tribute to the peo- 
ple of the Ukraine whose 50th anniver- 
sary of independence we observe here to- 
day. 

These luckless people were not as for- 
tunate as were our American forebears. 
Their dreams and aspirations for free- 
dom and liberty burned just as brightly 
in their hearts and minds as did the 
dreams of colonial Americans, but cir- 
cumstances of geography and of national 
heritage were not so favorable. 

Their independence, declared on Jan- 
uary 22, 1918, was pretty much of an 
ephemeral thing; it existed only briefly, 
and then was swallowed by the imperial- 
ism that is Russia. 

Today the only true freedom and lib- 
erty known to Ukrainians is in the lives 
of those who have succeeded in getting 
away from their mother country. 

I extend my sympathies to the 45 mil- 
lion who today live under the 
yoke of Communist domination, It is well 
that our minds dwell today on the un- 
fortunate circumstances of their exist- 
ence. 


DAVID SCULL 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the untimely death of David 
Scull yesterday is a serious blow to Mary- 
land and the Washington metropolitan 
area. He was a singular man, a forceful 
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and imaginative leader who cannot 
really be replaced. 

Dave Scull’s contributions to his State 
and community can be measured partly 
in the institutions which he helped to 
shape, including the Montgomery Coun- 
ty Chamber of Commerce and the mod- 
ern Maryland Republican Party. His 
contributions can also be partly meas- 
ured in the progressive county legislation 
and programs which he developed, such 
as Montgomery County’s pioneering open 
housing ordinance, and new approaches 
to the metropolitan problems of housing 
and education. But Dave Scull’s greatest 
contribution was an intangible one, a 
gift of spirit, creativity, commitment, and 
energy. As a civic leader, as a member 
and president of the Montgomery County 
Council, as a prominent Republican, and 
as the newly elected president of the 
Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments, Dave Scull gave his best, 
and showed his friends and coworkers 
the way. He welcomed challenges, and 
took on the most complicated issues fac- 
ing us. He never shrank from contro- 
versy, for he knew and showed that con- 
troversy can be, and sometimes has to 
be, the prelude to progress. 

It is a fine tribute to say of a man, as 
the Washington Post said this morning, 
that never, “in his many years in pub- 
lic life, was there a question about his 
integrity or his honesty.” It is a rare 
tribute to say, as John Hanrahan wrote 
in today’s Washington Evening Star, 
that his passing “leaves a void in the 
Washington metropolitan area that is 
not likely to be filled.” But the greatest 
tribute to Dave’s leadership is the rec- 
ognition by so many of his friends and 
admirers that he set a standard of cour- 
age, of commitment and of accomplish- 
ment which will endure to guide and in- 
spire us in the years ahead. 

Dave Scull was an extraordinary man 
and a good friend. Mrs. Mathias and I 
extend our deepest sympathies to Betty 
Scull and the entire family. 

I place in the Recor at this point an 
editorial from the Washington Post, and 
articles from the Washington Star by 
Ann Christmas and John Hanrahan: 
[From the Washington Post, Jan. 24, 1968] 

Davip ScCULL 

The untimely death of David Scull strips 
the Washington Metropolitan Area of its 
most forceful and imaginative political 
leader at « time when it can ill afford such 
a loss. Mr. Scull’s influence extended far 
beyond Montgomery County, where he had 
recently completed a year as chairman of 
the County Council, and Maryland, where he 
had been the Republican State Committee 
Chairman, It did so because he was the only 
political figure in the area who combined 
an ability to win elections with a daring to 
talk often and openly about new ways to 
solve the problems of civil rights and hous- 
ing and schools. 

As a politician, as well as a community 
leader, Mr. Scull broke all the rules. Perhaps 
more than any other man, he dragged Mary- 
land’s Republican Party into the 20th cen- 
tury by helping it break its traditional rural 
base and move into the growing suburbs. 
But his existence in the Party was a con- 
stant affront to its right wing, whose views 
he consistently repudiated, and to its old- 
line regulars, with whom he constantly 
fought over patronage. His election as Pres- 
ident of the Montgomery Council, with the 
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votes of its Democratic members as his sole 
support, reflected that patronage struggle. 
In those intra-party battles, as well as in 
his public struggles, Mr. Scull stood firmly 
for what he believed and never, in his many 
years in public life, was there a question 
about his integrity or his honesty. 

Those two characteristics—integrity and 
honesty—when coupled with his receptivity 
to new ideas and his willingness to stick 
his political neck out for things he thought 
were right put Mr. Scull on a different plane 
than that occupied by most of the area’s 
political figures. His death will diminish 
public discussion of controversial issues and 
will place a greater responsibility on the 
leaders who remain to face today’s suburban 
problems as squarely as he faced them. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Jan. 24, 

1968] 
DEATH OF Davo ScuLL, 50, 
MONTGOMERY 
(By Anne Christmas) 

Working with his customary vigor on a 
fresh, regional approach to commuting 
problems, David Scull was immersed in the 
kind of job he understood best when he died 
of a heart attack yesterday. 

Mr. Scull, 50, a member and past president 
of the Montgomery County Council, had just 
completed a busy morning session of the 
county’s governing body when he collapsed 
in the County Office Building in Rockville 
shortly before 1 p.m. 

During the session, he delivered with 
typical gusto a plea for the reactivating of 
long-dormant plans for a Wisconsin Avenue 
traffic corridor. He was stricken during the 
lunch break shortly thereafter and died en 
route to Suburban Hospital. 

A liberal Republican and strong supporter 
of regional cooperation, he was an advocate 
of open occupancy and led the effort last 
summer to pass an ordinance described as 
one of the strongest in the nation against 
racial discrimination in the sale or rental 
of homes. 

After his one-year term as council presi- 
dent ended last year, he became president 
of the Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments, where he sought to achieve 
coordination among all local jurisdictions on 
education, employment and rapid transit. 

Other members of the council said yester- 
day that, after he had paid an informal visit 
to reporters to explain his earlier outspoken 
comments in support of reactivating plans 
for a Wisconsin Avenue corridor, Mr. Scull 
stretched out on a blue couch in a council 
lounge. 

A few minutes later he arose, went to the 
door and said to a secretary in the office of 
the clerk to the council: 

“I think I need a doctor. Would you call 
one, please?” 

She promptly summoned physicians from 
the county’s health department nearby in 
the Rockville Building. Within moments, Dr. 
John Ficicchy Jr. arrived and administered 
cardiac massage for about five minutes, ac- 
companied by mouth-to-mouth resuscita- 
tion, County Health Officer Roy P. Lindgren, 
two other doctors and five nurses were close 
behind, ready to supply oxygen, adrenalin 
and other emergency treatment. 


RESPONSE IN BRIEF 


Dr. Ficicchyy said later that Mr. Scull re- 
sponded to the treatment and began breath- 
ing for a short time. But his response was 
brief. The medical staff, now augmented by 
the Rockville Fire Department’s first aid 
workers decided to attempt to take Mr. Scull 
by ambulance to Suburban Hospital. 

It later was ascertained that he died en 
route to the hospital. Cause of death was 
diagnosed as a massive heart attack, although 
Mrs. Scull said later that he had no history 
of heart disease. 


SHOCKS 
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“He was in wonderful health when he left 
home this morning,” she said, as she sat 
numbly in the hospital’s sparsely furnished 
waiting room for the emergency wing. 

When Mrs, Scull arrived at the hospital 
and was informed of the tragic news, doctors 
promptly gave her medication. She was 
stunned, but dry-eyed and composed. 

Three other council members—President 
Willam W. Greenhalgh, Mrs. Rose C. Kramer 
and Richmond M. Keeney—arrived at the 
hospital to be with Mrs. Scull, who earlier 
had been accompanied only by her daughter, 
Mrs. Robert C. Oelaf, of Rockville, and 18- 
month-old grandson, Robert Jr. A son, David 
L, is a third-year law student at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in Charlottesville. 


EXPLAINED CORRIDOR PLAN 


After the morning session of the Council 
meeting broke for lunch, Mr. Scull responded 
to reporters’ requests by visiting the press 
room to explain in detail his earlier recom- 
mendation that Congress should be asked to 
set aside a long-standing deep freeze” on 
highway construction west of Rock Creek in 
Washington, to permit a Wisconsin Avenue 
corridor to be built through Bethesda. 

In his customary easy style, he tilted 
back a chair and launched into a strong plea 
for reconsideration of the freeway plan into 
the center city. 

Earlier in the day, Mr. Scull had made the 
same proposal to the council stating: 

“In the increasing noisy dispute over free- 
ways, I would like to raise a still, small voice 
to urge that we support the Wisconsin Ave- 
nue corridor plan that was fully determined 
and produced nearly 10 years ago. 

“If you draw a straight line from Gaithers- 
burg to the Federal Triangle, it goes directly 
down Wisconsin Avenue, to the section of 
town where people want to go.” 

After Mr. Scull's death, his dedication to 
“the broader picture’ for Washington was 
praised by Greenhalgh, who said: “He did 
what he believed in, without regard for per- 
sonal consequences. He ultimately sought the 
big objective, and never ceased to work for 
ig” 

Mr. Scull’s approach to the world of politics 
was unique. Although he was elected to 
office on the Republican ticket he stated last 
October that he was “seriously considering” 
shifting his affiliation to the Democratic 


y. 

It was an open secret that Democratic 
leaders in Montgomery would have been de- 
lighted to accept the “political maverick,” 
whose votes in the council frequently had 
provided a Democratic majority as his three 
fellow Republicans opposed him. 

A native of Overbrook, Pa., near Philadel- 
phia, and a descendant of a prominent Qua- 
ker family, Mr. Scull was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1939. He served in 
the Army during World War II, entering as 
a private and emerging in 1946 as a major. 

WED LEE'S DAUGHTER 

He met the former Elizabeth Somerville 
Lee, daughter of Col. E, Brooke Lee, a promi- 
nent Democrat political leader, while he was 
cruising on a boat just off the Massachusetts 
coast. They were married in 1942. 

After the war, Mr. Scull was a salesman for 
a chemical firm for two years before deciding 
to move to his wife’s native Silver Spring. 

He organized a real estate firm specializing 
in commercial properties, which still has of- 
fices in downtown Silver Spring. 

He was the first president of the county's 
Chamber of Commerce, a former president of 
the Men’s Republican Club, president of the 
Parkside School’s Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, and chairman of the Community Chest 
drive in Montgomery in 1952. 

Mr. Scull’s first position in public life was 
as a member of the Maryland-National Capi- 
tal Park and Planning Commission. He re- 
signed in 1958 to take the chairmanship of 
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the Montgomery County Republican State 
Central Committee, where he was credited 
with instilling new life into local GOP ac- 
tivities. 

STATE CHAIRMAN IN 1962 


In 1962, he was named Republican chair- 
man for Maryland, a post he occupied for 
two years. He was an unsuccessful candidate 
for congressman-at-large in the 1964 election 
against Carlton R. Sickles. 

He and Mrs. Scull, sharing a mutual inter- 
est in the life of their community, were the 
joint founders of Emergency Homes, Inc., a 
non-profit organization designed to find im- 
mediate housing for persons in desperate cir- 
cumstances, 

He was a member of the Chevy Chase Club 
and the Maryland Club in Baltimore. 

State Sen. Blair Lee, D-Montgomery, Mrs. 
Scull’s brother, said last night that there 
will be a memorial service for Mr. Scull at 4 
p.m, Sunday at Christ Congregational 
Church, 9525 Colesville Road, Silver Spring. 
Interment will be private. 

In addition to his immediate family, Mr. 
Scull leayes three sisters, Mrs. Chester J. 
Warren, Mrs. John M. G. Brown and Mrs. 
Henry W. Sawyer III, all of Philadelphia. 


EULOGIES POUR IN 


Immediately after Mr. Scull’s death yes- 
terday, eulogies began pouring in from Mary- 
land and the metropolitan Washington area. 

Gov. Spiro T. Agnew said: “I was shocked 
and sad to learn of the sudden, untimely 
death today of David Scull. His was a strong 
and constructive voice in the Republican 
Party’s affairs in Maryland. . He brought a 
fresh direction to government in the metro- 
politan Washington area, and his advice was 
valued at the state level as well. His loss will 
be felt by me personally, and by all of those 
who are interested in progressive govern- 
ment in the state of Maryland.” 7 

D.C. Mayor Walter E. Washington de- 
scribed Scull as one of the most responsible, 
energetic and progressive councilmen in the 
history of Montgomery county and a close 
friend of the District. “Under his leadership,” 
Washington said, “the county council en- 
acted, among others, strong ordinances deal- 
ing with equal housing, clean air, human re- 
lations planning and zoning. He was an in- 
defatigable supporter of civil rights and 
equal opportunities. He was a firm advocate 
of cooperation with the District government.” 


OTHER TRIBUTES 


Other statements: 

Senator Joseph D. Tydings, D-Md.: “Dave 
Scull was an outstanding public servant, a 
dynamic civic leader and a fine Marylander. 
.. . His death is a great loss to Montgomery 
County and the state of Maryland. He will 
be sorely missed.” 

Gladys Spellman, chairman of the Prince 
Georges county commissioners: “He was one 
of the most cooperative, intelligent and con- 
genial people I have ever met in politics. 
Without any question, Prince Georges Coun- 
ty has lost a friend.” 

Frederick A. Babson, chairman of the 
Fairfax Board of County Supervisors: “Sel- 
dom have the common interests of the people 
of metropolitan Washington been so well ad- 
vanced as they were by David Scull. He was 
a remarkable public servant, embodying the 
highest ideals in his concern for all of his 
neighbors. ... His political courage was 
magnificent. Our National Capital area is 
poorer for his passing, and I have lost a 
friend.” 

House of Delegates Minority Leader J. Glen 
Beall Jr., R-Allegany: “Montgomery County 
has lost a very dedicated public servant, as 
has the state and the Republican Party. It is 
regrettable he was stricken down so suddenly 
in the prime of his life. He did an excellent 
job as state (Republican) chairman.” 

Montgomery County Republican Chairman 
Donald G. Roberts: “My feeling is that a 
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county just doesn’t lose a man who gave so 
much of his life to Montgomery County. He 
did so many things—organized the County 
Chamber of Commerce and led the Repub- 
lican Party. I am personally grieved at the 
loss of the man. He was a warm, sensitive, 
talented human being.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Jan, 24, 
1968] 


ScCULL Leaves A UNIQUE VOID 
(John Hanrahan) 


The death of Montgomery Councilman 
David Scull leaves a void in the Washington 
metropolitan area that is not likely to be 
filled by any candidate that either political 
party recommends to fill his seat. 

Scull was the prime mover of important 
social legislation such as the county’s open 
housing ordinance and public housing pro- 
grams for low-income families, No politician 
in any suburban jurisdiction voiced more 
concern that Scull for the problems of mi- 
nority groups and the poor. 


“LIBERAL PROGRESSIVE” 


On much critical social legislation, Scull 
and three Democrats combined to outvote 
the other three council Republicans and en- 
act the programs. On key committee and staff 
appointments, Scull usually voted with the 
Democrats, helping to bring in such liberals 
as David L. Cahoon as county attorney. 

Formerly GOP state and county chairman 
and still a nominal Republican, Scull was 
hinting constantly in the last months of his 
life that he was thinking seriously of switch- 
ing his party affiliation. To reporters and 
political leaders, Scull was the most “liberal 
progressive” office holder in the county, 
closer to the Democrats in philosophy, but 
very much the independent and his own 
man, 

Scull was never one to shy away from the 
controversy in his approaches to every issue 
before the council, whether it was housing, 
air pollution, transportation or taxes. 

When reporters recently joked with him 
that he was an “extremist” in a county that 
tends toward moderation, Scull answered: 

“No, I’m not an extremist. I’m just ex- 
tremely concerned.” 

AREAWIDE CONCERN 


And the record bore out his concern, not 
just with the problems of Montgomery 
County, but of the entire metropolitan area. 
No other elected official in the Maryland or 
Virginia suburbs was as strong a supporter 
of efforts in behalf of the inner city. For his 
efforts, he was elected last month as presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Washington Coun- 
cil of Governments. 

Just last week, Scull questioned the need 
for any kind of rapid transit system without 
doing anything about getting the unem- 
ployed in Washington’s ghettos out to the 
suburban job markets, He told a reporter last 
weekend that he would seek a meeting soon 
with District Mayor Walter E. Washington 
to discuss an interim solution for improv- 
ing transportation to get District workers to 
and from suburban jobs. 

Although political leaders have put off for 
several days discussing the matter of a re- 
placement for Scull, some observers have 
pointed to his wife, Elizabeth, as a successor. 
She has firmly established herself as a leader 
in many of the same causes in which her 
husband was interested. 

As a member of the conservative-con- 
trolled County Human Relations Commis- 
sion of the previous county council, Mrs. 
Scull fought many battles for open housing 
legislation and low and moderate-income 
housing projects. 

Both Democratic and Republican leaders 
are expected to promote someone from their 
own parties for the job. However, the Demo- 
crats most likely would agree to a Republi- 
can of the same stripe as David Scull. 
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Besides Mrs. Scull, other possible candi- 
dates for the job are Charles R. Richey and 
Fred E. Shand, who were unsuccessful GOP 
candidates for the council in 1966. Richey, 
an attorney and general counsel for the 
Maryland Public Service Commission, missed 
election by less than 1,000 votes, 


COUNCIL TO CHOOSE 


The choice of a successor will be up to the 
county council, which is now split evenly 
between the two parties, 

Deputy County Atty, Alfred H. Carter said 
yesterday that the new councilman could be 
a member of either party and that the only 
requirement is that he live in the same coun- 
cilmanic district as Scull. However, other 
sources in the county attorney’s office said 
the council district rule no longer applies, 
since the last election was at large. 

As for a provision in the charter that a 
successor is to be chosen within 30 days after 
the death of a councilman, Carter said this 
is not mandatory, but merely a guideline. 


MR. JOSEPH H. HENNAGE SPONSORS 
COMMEMORATION OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, PRINTER 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Marhras] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, January 17 was the 262d anni- 
versary of the birth of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Despite his remarkable achievements 
in diplomacy, letters, and public affairs, 
Benjamin Franklin considered himself 
first and always a printer by profession 
and avocation. It was especially appro- 
priate, therefore, that a special com- 
memoration of Ben Franklin was spon- 
sored last week by Mr. Joseph H. Hen- 
nage, president of the Hennage Creative 
Printers and himself one of Washing- 
ton’s outstanding printers. 

Last Wednesday, at Mr. Hennage’s in- 
vitation, a group of Washingtonians dis- 
tinguished for achievements in business, 
the arts, and public affairs, gathered for 
a luncheon to honor Benjamin Franklin 
and pay tribute to his wisdom and devo- 
tion to his country and principles. After 
the luncheon, which featured an unusual 
18th-century menu, a brief talk on 
Franklin’s life and accomplishments was 
given by Dr. Leonard W. Labaree, Far- 
nam professor emeritus of history at 
Yale University, distinguished Franklin 
scholar and editor of “The Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin.” 

In tribute to Benjamin Franklin and 
the great profession of American printers 
which has drawn inspiration and leader- 
ship from Franklin’s work, I would like 
to place in the Recorp a transcript of 
a portion of Dr. Labaree’s perceptive and 
interesting remarks about Franklin as a 
printer. In so doing, I would like to 
thank Mr. Hennage for his unique lead- 
ership in focusing contemporary atten- 
tion on one of the most versatile and cre- 
ative figures in our national heritage, 
and to express the hope that the initia- 
tive he has taken may result in an an- 
nual recognition of Franklin’s civilizing 
influence on our Republic. 
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REMARKS BY Dr. LEONARD W. LABAREE AT THE 
COMMEMORATIVE LUNCHEON ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF THE 262D ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTHDAY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, JANU- 
ARY 17, 1968 
This is Printing week and many of you are 

connected with the printing arts and crafts. I 
would like to say just a very few words about 
Franklin as a printer. Franklin was a good 
printer, perhaps not the very best in America 
at that time. I think maybe some of the con- 
noisseurs say that the very best was one that 
Benjamin Franklin trained—James Parker 
of New York. However, he was a good printer, 
and an excellent editor. His paper, his news- 
paper, the Pennsylvania Gazette, was lively, 
it was interesting, it was entertaining and 
newsy, and it was an excellent job of 
printing. 

The type that they used in the colonies 
in those days was almost completely Caslon. 
Casion virtually had a monopoly of produc- 
ing type for the English speaking world. 
When Franklin got to England in 1757 the 
new star arising on the horizon was Basker- 
ville, and Franklin was greatly impressed 
and delighted with Baskerville’s type. When 
he visted Birmingham he made the point of 
meeting Baskerville and they became good 
friends. But there were many people in 
London who thought Baskerville was ter- 
rible—they didn’t like anything new. While 
Franklin was in London one of these critics 
of Baskerville came to visit him and was 
running Baskerville and his type down. 
Franklin said, “Well, what's the matter with 
it?” “Well,” he said, “it hurts my eyes. The 
difference between the thin strokes and the 
thick strokes is just too much, and it hurts 
me.” “Well,” Franklin said, “I want to see 
just what you mean.” So he went into the 
other room, and there he had a specimen 
page of Caslon. He tore off the section of the 
type that had the name on it and brought it 
out. 

Now,“ he said, “now tell me just what it is 
about Baskerville that you don’t like.” 
“Well,” he said, “Look at it, I can hardly look 
at this page without tears running down my 
eyes, it hurts awfully.” He pointed out all 
of these defects which he found—which he 
thought he found in this Baskerville type on 
a Caslon specimen sheet. Franklin was kindly 
and did not tell him what had happened, but 
he wrote to Baskerville and told him the 
story. Baskerville was so delighted that he 
used Franklin’s letter as an advertisement, 
and it appeared in half a dozen London 
papers, describing this experience. And as far 
as I know this is the first example of the 
use of a testimonial letter in advertising in 
the printing trade. 

In his last years Franklin continued his in- 
terest in printing, although he had long 
since given up the active practice of it pro- 
fessionally. He did have a little printing press 
in Passy in Paris and when he got tired and 
tense he would go down and set a few sticks 
of type just for relaxation, but he never 
worked professionally again as a printer. In 
his late years back in Philadelphia, in 1787, 
he showed his continued interest in the trade 
and in type and in printing, and when he 
got a sample of a book—when he got a new 
book just printed by Bodoni, the newest 
figure in the type designing world, he wrote 
a delightful letter to Bodoni, admiring his 
work, expressing his great appreciation of 
it, but characteristically picking a few minor 
criticisms in the italic in Bodoni and said 
that he thought maybe he could improve 
the capital letter “T” of the italic or one or 
two of the other letters by doing a little 
something or other else to it. 

Right up to the end Franklin continued 
to recognize that love of good printing which 
had characterized him since his youth. When 
Franklin wrote his last Will he began it, “I, 
Benjamin Franklin, of Philadelphia, Printer.” 

He was proud of being a printer. Never 
thought of himself as basically anything else 
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but a printer. He was steadfast and loyal to 
the art and profession in which he made his 
start. So gentlemen, as I conclude this after- 
noon I think that we should think of Frank- 
lin, not only as a man of the world, not only 
as a scientist, and I haven’t talked about 
his scientific work today, not only as a loye- 
able individual, but as Franklin the Master 
Printer who continued that affection for his 
profession throughout his career. 


A SICK POLICY 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsHBRooK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 23 of last year Congressman MEL 
Larrp provided a wealth of information 
on the issue of the war in Vietnam in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RRCORD. For instance, 
in illustrating the part played by Soviet 
assistance to North Vietnam Congress- 
man Largo stated: 

Public sources indicate, conservatively, 
that the surface to air missiles in North 
Vietnam are controlled by 20 to 25 radar 
units and are launched from 120 to 150 SAM 
launchers. 


He continued: 

A recent newspaper account—Washington 
Evening Star, December 18, 1966—told of 
100 of these missiles having been fired dur- 
ing one raid. Estimates are that there have 
been more than 1,500 such missles fired dur- 
ing the last year. 


Several days ago, on January 21, the 
Committee To End Aid to the Soviet 
Enemy—CEASE—brought up to date the 
estimate of how many Soviet missiles 
have been fired at American planes. 
Ambassador John Davis Lodge, chair- 
man of the committee stated that— 

Over 5,000 Soviet ground-to-air missiles 
have been fired by Russian ground crews at 
U.S. planes in Vietnam, and, as a result, hun- 
dreds of American planes have been downed. 


He also noted that, as of late Decem- 
ber 1967, 778 planes had gone down over 
North Vietnam. 

I believe that a majority of American 
citizens find it hard to justify our build- 
ing bridges by increased trade with the 
Soviet Union when the U.S.S.R. is helping 
Ho Chi Minh kill American servicemen. 
What must our servicemen in Vietnam 
think of such a sick, double-standard 
policy. This incredible position of aiding 
the enemy is precisely why over 120 
Congressmen have cosponsored legisla- 
tion to establish a select committee to re- 
examine our present trade policies with 
regard to Communist countries. It is not 
an everyday occurrence for such a large 
number of Members to support a given 
piece of legislation, and I think this 
truly reflects the discontent and distaste 
with which American citizens view our 
present policy on this issue. 

CEASE, as the title of the committee 
states, seeks to eliminate U.S. aid and 
support to the Soviet enemy. The direc- 
tors of the committee include John B. 
Adams, publisher; Adm. Arleigh Burke; 
Hon. William F. Knowland, publisher; 
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Edgar A. Mowrer, author and journalist; 
Alex Parker, Jr., of Parker Tobacco Co.; 
Adm. Arthur Radford; Gen. Arthur G. 
Trudeau; F, K. Weyerhauser, the Weyer- 
hauser Co. 

I place the January 21 news release 
of the Committee To End Aid to the 
Soviet Enemy in the Recorp at this 
point: 

Wasuincton, D.C.“ Over 5,000 Soviet 
ground-to-alr missiles have been fired by 
Russian ground crews at U. S. planes in Viet- 
nam, and, as a result, hundreds of American 
planes have been downed,” Ambassador 
John Davis Lodge, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to End Aid to the Soviet Enemy, an- 
nounced through his office here today. 

“As of late December, 778 planes had gone 
down over North Vietnam,” the CEASE 
Chairman noted. “Members of the House 
Armed Services Committee who recently 
visited Vietnam are aware of the facts and 
know that many of these were lost directly 
or indirectly to the SAMs fired by Soviet 
‘technicians’. At one point recently, these 
missiles broke through our planes’ anti- 
missile defenses and forced new and costly 
tactics upon us. Some of the American 
planes were lost directly to Soviet SAM mis- 
siles but many, many more to the added 
hazards the Russian missiles created,” 

Ambassador Lodge called upon this ses- 
sion of the Congress to recognize that “the 
war in Vietnam would end quickly if the 
Soviet Union stopped supplying, and in some 
cases servicing, four-fifths of the explosives 
and munitions, including late sophisticated 
weapons, which have already killed almost 
20,000 Americans and wounded 100,000 in 
Vietnam.” 

“Americans who make, or would make 
profits from those killing and wounding our 
fighting men are to be condemned,“ Am- 
bassador Lodge, former envoy to Spain and 
brother of Henry Cabot Lodge, declared. 
“The House should not permit the Export- 
Import Bank to finance trade with the So- 
viet bloc or to permit a loan of $50 million 
to the Italian FIAT company to build an 
automated automobile plant in the Soviet 
Union. It is well to remember that even a 
ladies’ hosiery factory can make parachutes 
for those flying the Soviet MIG planes in 
Vietnam.” 

“I hope that both Houses of Congress will 
defeat any proposals from the Administra- 
tion or elsewhere, covert or overt, which 
would expand trade with the enemy in war- 
time.” 

Ambassador Lodge said that a volume of 
signatures collected by CEASE would be 
presented “in due course” to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress. CEASE is busy 
collecting ten million such signatures, he 
said. 


INDEPENDENCE OF UKRAINE 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Botton] may extend her 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago, on January 22, 1918, the people of 
Ukraine declared their independence 
and signed a peace treaty. The new na- 
tion was recognized by central and west- 
ern European powers and Great Britain, 
and even, in a sense, by the Soviet Un- 
ion in a diplomatic note dated December 
17, 1917. That independence was to be 
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of short duration, however, for very soon 
Communist Russia attacked Ukraine, 
forcing it to wage defensive war, and 
reducing it to colony status. 

In the ensuing years Soviet Russian 
rule has been harsh, often genocidal. 
Countless thousands of civic and religious 
leaders, businessmen and farmers were 
exterminated during the 1920’s and 
1930’s, those who resisted or were sus- 
pected of resisting the Russification of 
Ukraine. Thousands more were, and still 
are being, deported to other areas of the 
Soviet empire,“ to be replaced at home 
by non-Ukrainians. In 1956, at the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party, 
Khrushchev boasted: 

Stalin had wanted to deport all Ukrain- 
ians, but there were too many of them and 
there was no place to which they could be 
deported. 


Terrible famine, hardship, and pov- 
erty followed these strange policies, but 
the spirit of free Ukraine still lives. After 
nearly 50 years of captivity, Ukrainians 
are still being arrested and tried for 
“bourgeois nationalism.” The Ukrainian 
language is still holding its own, despite 
numerous attempts to stamp out its use. 
During World War II many servicemen 
escaped from Ukrainian territory and 
joined the Germans. Others slipped into 
the underground movement to defy both 
the Russians and the Nazis. In the transi- 
tion days immediately following World 
War II, many fied Ukrainia while the 
door of opportunity was open and took 
up residence in Western Europe, Britain, 
and the Americas. 

Both within and outside the borders 
of this captive nation its people still 
strive for the national fulfillment they 
sought on January 22, 1917. It is fitting 
that we should recognize their longing 
for self-determination and join in their 
hope that the restoration of freedom may 
come soon. 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND 
HEALTH ACT OF 1968, A DRAFT 
BILL TO ASSURE SAFE AND 
HEALTHFUL WORKING CONDI- 
TIONS FOR WORKING MEN AND 
WOMEN 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, through 
the broadest application of the com- 
merce power and by planning, experi- 
mental, and demonstration grants to the 
States, the draft bill seeks to reach, as 
far as possible, every working man and 
woman in the country and provide them 
safe and healthful working conditions. 
STANDARDS 
the proposal 


Specifically, requires 


every private employer in a business af- 
fecting commerce to furnish safe and 
healthful working conditions for his 
employees. The Secretary of Labor, after 
appropriate consultation with other Fed- 
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eral agencies, is directed to establish, by 
rule or regulation, mandatory safety and 
health standards applicable in the case 
of such employers. 

ENFORCEMENT 


The Secretary is authorized to make 
inspections and investigations of prem- 
ises subject to the act, and if he dis- 
covers a violation of the act, he may 
hold a hearing which may culminate in 
the issuance of an order by the Secre- 
tary to correct or remove the violations. 
If the order is not complied with, the 
Secretary make seek enforcement in the 
district court. An aggrieved person may 
also obtain review of such order in the 
district court. 

In addition, the Secretary or his rep- 
resentative may immediately issue an 
administrative cease and desist order 
in the case of any violation which may 
result in imminent harm to the safety 
and health of the workers involved. 

The proposal also empowers the Sec- 
retary to go immediately to the district 
court to seek an injunction where he 
finds conditions or practices which are 
of such nature that their immediate cor- 
rection or removal is reasonably re- 
quired to safeguard the safety and health 
of workers. 

PENALTIES 

The draft bill provides for a civil pen- 
alty of up to $1,000 for each violation. 
The penalties shall be assessed and col- 
lected by the Secretary or his duly au- 
thorized representative. It would also be 
a misdemeanor to willfully violate the 
act’s provisions, or the rules issued under 
it, and a felony to use force against any 
person engaged in enforcement activities 
under the act. Varying fines and prison 
terms commensurate with the serious- 
ness of the offense are provided for. 
FEDERAL CONTRACTS AND ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


In addition to these enforcement pro- 
cedures and penalties, the Secretary 
would have additional remedies in the 
case of Government contracts or sub- 
contracts exceeding $2,500. Each Federal 
contract or one involving Federal assist- 
ance must contain a requirement that 
the work to be performed under the con- 
tract will be done under safe and health- 
ful conditions which meet the standards 
set by the Secretary under the act. 

The Secretary may declare any per- 
son—or business entity in which such 
person has a controlling interest—who 
disregards his obligations under the act 
ineligible to receive contracts subject to 
the act until the person satisfies the 
Secretary that he will comply with the 
act’s requirements. In addition, the Sec- 
retary may recommend to a contracting 
agency that a contract be canceled, ter- 
minated, or suspended where a contrac- 
tor or subcontractor does not comply 
with an order of the Secretary. The en- 
forcement provisions of the draft pro- 
posal would supplement remedies for 
violation of safety and health require- 
ments under other legislation, such as 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 
and the McNamara-O’Hara Service Con- 
tracts Act. Under the draft bill, the Sec- 
retary would, to the extent feasible, con- 
form its requirements and those devel- 
oped under other legislation, such as the 
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Walsh-Healey Act and the McNamara- 
O’Hara Act. 

The bill expressly provides that the 
provisions of the bill relating to Govern- 
ment contracts shall not apply to con- 
tracts performed outside the United 
States. 

RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


Section 13 provides that nothing in the 
act authorizes the Secretary of Labor 
to regulate, or applies to, working condi- 
tions of employees with respect to whom 
another Federal agency has statutory 
authority to prescribe or enforce stand- 
ards or regulations affecting occupa- 
tional safety or health. However, the 
Secretary of Labor is to coordinate, to 
the greatest extent practicable, the occu- 
pational safety and health activities of 
all Federal agencies, 

TOLERANCES AND VARIATIONS 


Section 11 of the draft bill authorizes 
the Secretary to make reasonable varia- 
tions, tolerances, and exemptions to any 
of the provisions of the draft bill. 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIP 


An essential policy of the draft bill is 
to encourage the States to do as effective 
a job in assuring safe and healthful work 
places as the Federal Government con- 
templates doing under this proposal. To 
realize this policy, section 12 would per- 
mit the Secretary to decline jurisdiction 
in matters governed by State law where 
he finds that the provisions and enforce- 
ment of the State law would reasonably 
carry out the objectives of the draft bill. 
But for a period of 18 months—545 
days—following enactment of the draft 
bill the States shall have concurrent 
jurisdiction with the Federal Govern- 
ment on issues covered by the bill. This 
time period will permit adjustments in 
jurisdiction necessitated by the enact- 
ment of the draft bill. 

EFFECT ON OTHER LEGISLATION 


Specific provision is made in section 18 
of the draft bill that nothing in the bill 
shall be construed as repealing or modi- 
fying in any way other occupational 
safety and health legislation. 

RESEARCH 


The draft bill also provides for re- 
search, demonstrations, and experiments 
relating to occupational safety and 
health. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is responsible for the 
conduct of these activities and is author- 
ized to carry them out either directly, 
or by grants or contracts. The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is di- 
rected, on the basis of such research, 
demonstrations, and experiments, to de- 
velop criteria which will enable the Sec- 
retary of Labor to meet his responsi- 
bilities under the bill for formulating oc- 
cupational safety and health standards. 
In order to coordinate the responsibility 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, for developing criteria, with 
the corresponding responsibility of the 
Secretary of Labor for formulating occu- 
pational safety and health standards, 
they are directed to consult for the pur- 
pose of developing specific plans for re- 
search, demonstrations, and experiments 
to be undertaken by HEW. 
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Since there might be certain areas of 
research outside the scope of HEW’s 
capabilities, such as the operation of cer- 
tain industrial machines, the bill author- 
izes the Secretary of Labor to contract or 
otherwise arrange for the conduct of 
studies by public or private organizations. 
To guard against any possible duplica- 
tion of effort, the bill provides for con- 
sultation between the two Secretaries. 

TRAINING 

The bill also directs the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to con- 
duct—directly or by grants or contracts— 
educational programs to provide an ade- 
quate supply of personnel to carry out 
the purposes of the bill. The Secretary 
of Labor is authorized to provide, either 
directly or by grants or contracts, short- 
term training to update skills of the per- 
sonnel already engaged in occupational 
safety and health work. 

GRANTS TO THE STATES 

The draft bill provides for grants to the 
States to assist them in identifying their 
needs and responsibilities in the area of 
occupational safety and health and to 
develop plans for establishing systems 
for the collection of information on the 
nature and frequency of occupational in- 
juries and diseases; increasing the ex- 
pertise and enforcement capabilities of 
the personnel engaged in occupational 
safety and health programs; and improv- 
ing the administration and enforcement 
of State occupational safety and health 
laws which are consistent with the ob- 
jectives of the draft bill. 

In addition, provision is made for ex- 
perimental and demonstration programs 
carrying out the enumerated objectives. 
The Federal financing of the grant pro- 
grams may be up to 90 percent of their 
cost. 


The Comptroller General is given ex- 
press auditing authority dealing with the 
grant programs. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

To assist the Secretary in carrying out 
his responsibilities under the act, he is 
authorized to appoint advisory commit- 
tees and to use, with or without reim- 
bursement, the services, facilities, and 
employees of Federal and State agencies. 
The Secretary is further authorized to 
employ outside experts and consultants. 

Section 8 of the draft bill provides that 
no record or determination of any ad- 
ministrative proceeding under the bill 
can be made available to any third party 
or used as evidence in any civil action 
growing out of a matter under the bill. 
Trade secrets are also made confidential 
in section 8 of the draft bill. 

The Secretary is authorized to delegate 
his authority to conduct inspections and 
investigations under the draft bill to 
either Federal or State agencies, with or 
without reimbursement. 

The Secretary of Labor and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
are required to submit, once every 2 years, 
a joint report to the President for trans- 
mittal to Congress on the progress being 
made in the field of occupational safety 
and health and on the needs and require- 
ments in that field. The report may in- 
clude recommendations. 
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MEETING THE TIGER IN ASIA, 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PAT- 
TEN). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
= ZABLOCKT] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, events 
in the past few months and days clear- 
ly demonstrate the critical era in which 
we live. It is, I believe, vital particularly 
at this time, that special attention be 
given to international developments. I 
take this opportunity, therefore, to dis- 
cuss perhaps the paramount policy is- 
sue of our time; the relationship of the 
United States to Asia, both at the present 
time and in the future. 

In our efforts to improve our foreign 
relations in this part of the world, I sub- 
mit we must continually bear in mind 
the philosophical outlook of the Asians. 

For example, in characterizing the 
philosophical outlook of his people, the 
Acting President of Indonesia, General 
Suharto, often tells this story. 

If an American or European is walk- 
ing through the forest and comes face 
to face with a ferocious tiger, he either 
runs the other way, or quickly climbs 
a tree, or—if he has a gun—he shoots 
the tiger. 

But not an Indonesian. An Indonesian, 
according to General Suharto, will stand 
very still and talk to the tiger, pretend- 
ing that the tiger is his grandfather. For 
he knows his grandfather loves him and 
will not do him any harm. 

Although General Suharto does not 
Say so, I suspect that tigers in Indonesia 
seldom go hungry. 

We need not, however, feel superior 
to the mystically minded Indonesians. 
We in America have those among us 
who are unable to “see the tiger” which 
is seeking to devour most of Asia. 

The tiger, of course, is Red China. 

The People’s Republic of China in- 
tends to control the destiny of Asia, par- 
ticularly Southeast Asia. Chinese his- 
torical precedents, population pressures, 
security interests, and ideological drives 
have made the region a prime target for 
Peking’s expansionists policies. 

Using both direct and indirect 
methods, China intends to establish a 
buffer area for the security of its own 
territory, to force withdrawal of West- 
ern power and influence. Ultimately the 
Chinese would set up “puppet” regimes 
which would follow the leadership and 
dictates of Peking. 

By establishing its unchallenged su- 
premacy in Southeast Asia, Peking 
would attain both ideological and 
strategic goals. 

Communism would expand its hold on 
millions of Asians. China would be sur- 
rounded by weak allied states. It could 
create its “coprosperity sphere”—as 
Japan attempted in World War II—by 
which the growing industrial power of 
China would be nurtured by the raw ma- 
terials and markets of Asian satellites. 

Some Americans, including influential 
Senators and journalists, refuse to see 
this tiger. 

Because Chinese Communist capabili- 
ties at present are limited, they discount 
Peking’s intentions. 
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To those who question whether China 
is truly expansionist, I need only refer 
to what its neighbors are saying. Listen 
to the Tibetans. Listen to the Indians. 
Listen to the Burmese. Listen even to 
the Russians. They do not doubt Chinese 
intentions. 

Recently, for example, an influential 
Soviet commentator named Rostovsky 
wrote an article for a Moscow journal in 
which he asserted that Mao and his 
associates have since the 1950’s been pur- 
suing a concrete plan to dominate all of 
Asia. 

According to this Soviet writer, Mao 
proposes to include in his Chinese empire 
Korea, Mongolia, Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand, Indonesia, and Burma. 
Once that territory has been consoli- 
dated, Peking intends to expand toward 
the Indian subcontinent, Soviet Central 
Asia, and the Soviet Far East, 

“We are faced,” Rostovsky says, “with 
absolutely clear intentions.” 

With the withdrawal of the former 
colonial powers from Asia, the United 
States remains the principal obstacle to 
this “great strategic plan of Mao Tse- 
tung,” as it is officially called inside Red 
China. 

For that reason, the United States is 
the No. 1 target of Chinese hate. 

Hate, I might note, has always played 
an important part in Mao’s political 
thinking. He and his Communist com- 
rades wrested control of China from the 
Nationalists by effectively mobilizing the 
hate and bitterness of the Chinese 
peasant. 

The recent so-called cultural revolution 
with its rampaging Red Guards was an 
effort to revive that revolutionary hatred 
against anyone inside China who ex- 
hibited Western attitudes. 

Given the importance of hate inside 
China, therefore, we should not be too 
surprised that millions of little Chinese 
children open their schoolday by sing- 
ing a song predicting the mass murder of 
all American “capitalists.” 

Lest I be accused of conjuring up a 
“yellow peril,” let me hasten to assure 
you that I do not foresee a day when 
Chinese soldiers will be making an as- 
sault on the beaches of southern Cali- 
fornia. 

At the same time, we must recognize 
that Red China is a tiger—and not our 
grandfather. The next step after we 
recognize this fact is more difficult: We 
must take appropriate action. 

In a sense, Red China has the United 
States over a barrel in Asia. 

Peking can foment its so-called wars 
of national liberation in neighboring 
countries almost at its own time and 
choosing. 

This leaves the United States with two 
difficult alternatives. If we do not inter- 
vene, the governments of the state under 
attack generally are too weak to cope 
with the insurgency and the country falls 
to the Communists. 

On the other hand, if we do intervene, 
we are faced with the necessity of com- 
mitting large numbers of men and tre- 
mendous resources. It is the nature of a 
guerrilla war to require many times more 
antiguerrilla forces. 

At the same time as we are burdened 
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down with a costly, difficult struggle 
thousands of miles from our shores, Mao 
and company are losing very little, if 
anything. As it is often said, the Chinese 
are willing to defend Vietnam down to 
the last Vietnamese. 

There is a further consideration. The 
Communists need win only once. When 
they get power, there is slight opportu- 
nity to throw them out. Democratic 
forces, however, are constantly being 
tested. 

In the Philippines, for example, the 
Huk Communist insurgency was virtually 
wiped out in the mid-1950’s by President 
Magsaysay, yet today the Huks once 
again threaten the Philippine state. 

Vietnam currently is the principal 
arena in which the United States is at- 
tempting to stop this Peking-inspired 
“aggression by seepage.” 

Thus, the stakes in Vietnam now go far 
beyond that nation and the future of the 
15 million people in South Vietnam. At 
stake are many other millions of peoples 
as well. 

If “aggression by seepage” works in 
Vietnam, you can be sure it will be tried 
elsewhere, even more vigorously than it 
is now. In fact, the Communists in Pe- 
king and Hanoi have readily admitted 
that Vietnam represents an important 
test situation for indirect aggression and 
subversion. j 

General Giap—the North Vietnamese 
general who defeated the French forces 
in Indochina—has said—and I quote: 

South Vietnam is the model of the na- 
tional liberation movement of our times. If 
the special warfare that the U.S. imperialists 
are testing in Vietnam is overcome, then it 
can be defeated any place in the world. 


End of quote. 

To withdraw and permit a Communist 
victory, therefore, would give tremendous 
encouragement to those forces who re- 
ject peaceful coexistence and advocate 
political change through violence and 
bloodshed. 

Withdrawal now would confirm 
Peking’s belief in its master plan for 
conquest. It would deeply affect the 
morale and policies of our Asian allies 
and of Asian neutrals as well, and prob- 
ably would lead to a much larger, more 
costly conflict in the future. 

That basically is why it is so important 
to stand fast in Vietnam. I am confident 
that our Nation will see this conflict 
through to a successful conclusion. 

So much for American policy in Asia 
today. What about tomorrow? 

Given the aggressive intentions of Mao 
and his associates, we may expect con- 
tinued instability in Asia, even if the 
Vietnam conflict is settled favorably. 

Further, one of the legacies which 
Vietnam will leave will almost certainly 
be a reluctance on the part of our Na- 
tion to become involved in a similar kind 
of conflict again. 

We must not underestimate the sacri- 
fices which are being made by many 
Americans in this war, or the strains 
which it has put on our society, The 
American people will not lightly make 
such binding commitments again. 

We must, therefore, dedicate all our 
efforts to prevent other Vietnams at other 
places and at other times. 
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What can we do? A number of things, 
I believe. 

First, we can make a firm and con- 
sistent commitment of economic assist- 
ance to the non-Communist Asian na- 
tions on the periphery of China. By 
assisting them to obtain economic prog- 
ress, we will begin to eradicate those 
undesirable conditions that make pos- 
sible “aggression by seepage.” 

Second, we can provide military assist- 
ance—not troops, but equipment and 
training—to those same nations. This 
is the kind of job we are doing right 
now in Thailand. 

Third, we can encourage regional mili- 
tary cooperation among the threatened 
nations of Asia. 

The Asian nations have shown increas- 
ing interest in such arrangements. They 
already are cooperating in a number of 
cultural and economic organizations; it 
is perhaps a natural step to be interested 
in mutual military security. 

For example, Lee Kuan Yew, the 
Prime Minister of Singapore, has called 
for the creation of a NATO-like force in 
Southeast Asia to replace the British 
when they pull out their forces from that 
area early in the 1970’s. 

This “little NATO” would be composed 
of Singapore, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Malaysia, according to Lee Kuan 
Yew’s plan. 

I think the idea deserves serious study. 
Perhaps this grouping could be enlarged 
to an even more strategically important 
organization by adding other non-Com- 
munist Asian nations such as the Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, and, perhaps, Indo- 
nesia. 

The United States could play a signifi- 
cant role in aiding such an organization, 
without directly committing American 
troops. Perhaps an agreement could be 
worked out providing a nuclear shield 
in case of an attack by China on its 
members. 

Further, any military aid—including 
U.S. assistance—could be channeled 
through the organization to the partici- 
pating nations. 

Fourth—and finally—while discourag- 
ing China’s expansionist efforts, we 
should persist in our efforts to foster and 
encourage the forces of moderation be- 
hind the Bamboo Curtain. 

Recent disclosures by Peking indicate 
that even some top-level Chinese Com- 
munist officials have at various times 
advocated better relations with the 
United States. 

Although most of these officials appar- 
ently have been removed as a result of 
the recent Maoist purges, we can be con- 
fident that there are those in China who 
see the world rationally and with whom 
we could deal. 

The task of both restraining China 
and encouraging China to enter the com- 
munity of nations peacefully is certain 
to be long and difficult. But it is a chal- 
lenge which we must meet. 

Failure may well mean that South- 
east Asia—and the world—tomorrow 
will be even more chaotic and rife with 
bloodshed than it is today. 

Success, on the other hand, presents 
vast opportunities for the countries of 
that area. 
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While the Chinese tiger that now 
stalks Southeast Asia may never be as 
lovable as our own grandfathers, we may 
hope that our policies of firmness may 
discourage him from the hunt for em- 
pire, and encourage him to mind his 
own business at home, 

That eventuality could well mean a 
new era of peace and prosperity for all 
the nations of the Pacific Basin—includ- 
ing our own. 

As we must, therefore, it is my sincere 
expectation we shall stand firm in 
Southeast Asia. 


ANDREAS PAPANDREOU SPEAKS 
ABOUT GREECE 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. FRASER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
shames of the military dictatorship in 
Greece has been the imprisonment, with- 
out charge and without trial, of thou- 
sands of political prisoners. 

This behavior by the colonels who have 
been in control of the Greek Gov- 
ernment since the coup in April 1967 
has earned the disapproval of other free 
nations, including the United States. 

Such disapproval has focused in par- 
ticular on the imprisonment of Andreas 
Papandreou, former Minister of Eco- 
nomic Coordination for Greece, a leader 
of his country’s Center Union Party, and 
a former American citizen who taught 
economics at some of our leading insti- 
tutions, including the University of 
Minnesota. 

Earlier this month Mr. Papandreou 
was freed after 8 months in prison. And 
last Sunday, January 21, he appeared on 
the CBS television program, “Face the 
Nation.” The program was prerecorded 
in Paris. 

Correspondent Martin Agronsky 
opened the program with this question: 

Mr. Papandreou, the Greek military dic- 
tatorship has denounced you as its arch 
enemy, yet now they have released you from 
prison and permitted you to leave Greece 
unharmed. Why? 


Mr. Papandreou replied: 


For two reasons, I believe: to appease world 
public opinion and to have a display of 
strength at home. 


Also interviewing Mr. Papandreou 
was another CBS correspondent, Mor- 
ley Safer, and Eric Rouleau of Le Monde, 
a French newspaper. 

The program marked the first time 
since the coup that Mr. Papandreou’s 
views on the military takeover have been 
made public in a television interview. 
They are views worth listening to, since 
they cast much light on the oppressive 
situation in Greece today. Because I 
would like to see the thoughts expressed 
by Mr. Papandreou given careful con- 
sideration by all Members of Congress, 
Mr. Speaker, I submit the remainder of 
the transcript for the RECORD: 
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Mr. AGRoNSKY. Four years ago Andreas 
Papandreou gave up his U.S. citizenship and 
a distinguished career as an American econ- 
omist to seek and win election in the Greek 
Parliament. He then became a member of 
the cabinet of his father’s Centre Union 
Government. On the eve of elections, last 
April, which were expected to return the 
Papandreous, father and son, to power, a 
coup d’etat by a military junta established 
a dictatorship in Greece. The junta immedi- 
ately imprisoned Andreas and placed his 
father under house arrest. Last October the 
junta permitted me to visit Andreas in the 
Aver of Prison in Athens. In his prison cell, 
despite the presence of the junta secret po- 
lice, he insisted to me that treason charges 
leveled against him by the dictatorship were 
a frameup and he promised then, if he were 
released from prison, to come before our 
cameras to discuss the political situation in 
Greece. Mr. Papandreou, you say you're ded- 
icated to the overthrow of the Greek military 
dictatorship, and presumably you could 
have become the focal point of the resist- 
ance to that government, had you remained 
in Greece. Why did you leave? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. I could not have. I was 
only fictitiously free, in fact incarcerated in 
my own home. My movements were followed. 
I could not have helped by staying in Greece, 
Mr. Agronsky. 

Mr. RovLeAv. Mr. Papandreou, do you 
think that the present regime might teke a 
turn in foreign policy? We have heard that 
you have met many times General Pattakos— 
and it was said that he was quite impressed 
by you. It is also said that he might adopt 
some of your economic plans. Do you think 
they hope that you would rally to the re- 
gime one day or other? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. I don't believe the second 
part; I believe the first. It is quite true, in 
fact, that since they are lacking a concrete 
social and economic program, they adopted 
lock, stock and barrel the five-year plan we 
had prepared. Of course, the implementation 
will be very different because it is not a regi- 
ment. The economy and the society is not a 
regiment, and I think this is the way they 
see it. 

Mr. Sarer. Mr. Papandreou, you said re- 
cently that something like 90 per cent of the 
Greek people are opposed to this regime. Yet 
in a matter of weeks ago we had an at- 
tempted coup by the King that was, to say 
the least, a miserable failure. Why did it fail 
if, indeed, there is popular opposition to the 
junta? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. The coup was very badly 
staged, and this you know. The King’s image 
is not as strong as all that and the people 
were not really informed of the coup. They 
expected it but the King never managed to 
get across his message to the people, that is, 
the message that the coup was under way. 
Also people have to be somewhat organized 
to react, and they were not organized on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Sarer. What about the King, if you 
could expand on the position of the mon- 
archy in Greece? Does it have any future? Is 
the monarchy a rallying center for either re- 
forming this regime or changing it? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. I can speak for the Centre 
Union Party, whose position has been that 
the issue of the monarchy should not be 
raised in Greece. However, there are two 
images of the King. One is the image of King 
politician. The other is the image of the 
King symbol. We—and I believe the Greek 
people at large—reject, uncompromisingly, 
the image of the King politician. To this they 
attribute many of the ills of today in Greece. 
So far as the image of the symbol is con- 
cerned, I believe the Greek people do not 
consider the issue that important as to fight 
over it. 

Mr. Sarer. How does the King feel about 
it? Does he see himself as the symbol or as 
the King politician? 
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Mr. PAPANDREOU. So far the King has seen 
himself as the King politician. We wish to 
hope that, for the good of his throne, he will 
change his mind and adopt the image of the 
King symbol. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Mr. Papandreou, there is 
much talk that the King’s effort at a coup, 
which failed, might have been inspired by 
the United States. What do you think of 
that? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. I have no evidence on it 
of any kind and, therefore, an; I might 
say on it would be entirely speculation. I 
cannot add strength to the rumor or weaken 
the rumor. 

Mr. Routxau. Only today a Greek paper, 
Estia, has published a story, saying that the 
Americans were implicated in this coup. 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. Estia, of course, you know, 
is an extreme rightist paper that has a very, 
very special grudge against the Americans, 
sort of enjoys pinning all the failures on the 
Americans. I cannot say. It is conceivable 
that there was some participation, but I do 
not know this. 

Mr. Sarer. Well, as a leading politician in 
Greek life, inside or outside of Greece, and 
the United States being involved, whether 
actively or passively, do you feel that United 
States performance, since the coup of last 
April has been the correct posture, as far as 
you are concerned as a liberal democrat in 
Greece? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. The official stand of the 
United States at this moment is one of non- 
recognition of this regime. As long as this 
position is maintained I think the image of 
the United States in Greece will do well. Of 
course, one expects a little more than that. 
One expects that the United States will con- 
sider seriously the matter of continuation of 
aid, military aid especially, since the weapons 
that were turned over to the Greek junta 
are used not to protect the integrity of the 
nation but to enslave the Greeks. And, of 
course, we did have a disappointment on the 
question of exclusion of Greece and Finland 
from the general ruling on investment 
abroad. 

Mr. AcronskKy. Now, you yourself, when 
you were in the government of your father, 
and your government, were pretty anti-Amer- 
ican. You repeatedly denounced the United 
States’ involvement in Greece. Do you feel 
now that there should be an American in- 
volvement? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU, There is a contradiction 
in your statement which I should like to 
point out. 

Mr. AGronsKy. There is a contradiction 
in your position. 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. No, it is a contradiction in 
your statement, Mr. Agronsky. 

Mr. Acronsky. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. Anybody who exercises 
critique, who speaks the truth, who advises 
correctly is not necessarily an enemy. And I 
have had indeed many arguments with the 
American Embassy in Greece and I have 
taken many stands concerning American 
policy in Greece where I believe many mis- 
takes were made. I believe this has weakened 
American influence in Greece and I believe 
it has lost it many friends. But still there is 
time. American involvement in Greece has 
been very strong until 63; weaker since 638. 
There has been a tendency for the United 
States’ official policy to associate itself ex- 
clusively with the right, to consider the cen- 
ter, the democratic forces as somewhat dan- 
gerous, let us say a bit pink; and in the 
fashion it has encouraged reactionary devel- 
opments in Greece instead of fostering pro- 
gressive and democratic developments. 

Mr. AcronsKy. What do you call for the 
United States to do now, then, withhold aid 
from Greece, not to give arms to this govern- 
ment? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. The detail, of course, is 
not a matter for public discussion. The gen- 
eral principle, I believe, is very clear. As long 
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as the arms are used to subjugate the free 
people, to enslave the Greeks, obviously they 
should be withheld. This, I think, is very 
clear. And the other questions, one can dis- 
cuss them privately but I believe not before 
the public. 

Mr. Sarer. To someone outside of Greece, 
any observer of Greek affairs, there just seems 
to be a giant Byzantine nightmare of in- 
trigue by your party, by the Communists, by 
the colonels, by the extreme right wing. 
Given that kind of situation, wasn’t there 
a coup d’etat necessary, if not inevitable? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU, I think not. This is a very 
dangerous principle, for if it were generalized, 
indeed, then, of course, democracy would die 
everywhere in the world. I want to remind 
you of the fact that, in 1948, when the Com- 
munists in Greece had reached Mt. Pindus, 
next to Athens, the Parliament still func- 
tioned and there was no martial law. There 
really is no excuse for this dictatorship. 
There was no danger of a Communist take- 
over. The only danger was the danger of the 
Centre Union winning and putting the 
foundations of a democratic and progressive 
Greece within the western community. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Mr. Papandreou, when I was 
in Greece last October and saw you at Averof 
Prison, I took the 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. For which I am very 
grateful to you. 

Mr. Acronsky. Thank you, sir—I took the 
opportunity, as Mr. Safer has done on a num- 
ber of occasions, to talk to many Greek peo- 
ple and discovered a very considerable apathy 
about the regime, certainly an unwillingness 
or reluctance to do anything against it— 
and an increasing acceptance of it. How do 
you explain that? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. It is difficult for me to 
describe to you, Mr. Agronsky, the extent of 
police terror that dominates Greece today. I 
have lived under another dictatorship in 
Greece, the Metaxas dictatorship, That was 
an operetta compared to what we have in 
Greece today, People are afraid. People wish 
to hope that the junta will leave, under in- 
ternational pressure and their own moral 
resistance in Greece. If this doesn’t happen, 
of course, eventually we shall have civil war, 
something the Greeks, all of us, deeply wish 
to avert. We don’t want a repetition of the 
past. 

Mr. AcronsKy. Mr. Papandreou, to con- 
tinue with the nature of the regime that 
exists today in Greece, I am sure you are 
aware that former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson has called you and your father, very 
unkindly, the old fool and the young rascal. 
And he said, “Certainly”—and I quote Mr. 
Acheson nowW— no friend of Greece would 
wish to see her return to the constitution 
government of the two Papandreous, under 
which she was headed for a Kerensky-like 
chaos, and possibly war with Turkey.” How 
would you respond to that? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. First I want to thank Mr. 
Acheson for his courage. I was in jail at the 
time and could not answer him. He is indeed 
a very brave man. So far as the substance of 
the question is concerned, I should answer 
negatively in a decisive way. The Centre 
Union and the two Papandreous are for a 
democratic and progressive Greece. We be- 
lieve in a democratic state and a mixed econ- 
omy, with a blend of private initiative and 
programming. And our position has always 
been that Greece belongs within the west- 
ern community. Now what is this anarchy 
that Mr. Acheson is talking about? The 
danger of a Communist takeover on the 29th 
of May. But, after all, the junta has ruled 
for nine months and they haven’t discovered 
one single shred of evidence that the Com- 
munist left was armed or it was ready to 
stage a takeover. 

Mr. Acronsky. Would you concede that in 
the governments which existed before the 
colonels took over there was a widespread 
inefficiency and corruption? 
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Mr. PAPANDREOU. I think I would like to 
link up this question with the one about 
the apathy of the Greek, not that I believe 
that he is apathetic. But there was a disap- 
pointment in the political world of Greece 
and there had been some decay of the par- 
Uamentary institutions. This decay, how- 
ever, Mr. Agronsky, dates primarily from July 
15, 1965, when the King dismissed the popu- 
larly-elected government of George Papan- 
dreou and avoided elections for over two 
years. At that time we ourselves said that 
the democratic institutions have been hurt 
deeply. It is true that there was decay but 
the responsibility for the decay does not fall 
on the shoulders of the democratic forces of 
Greece. 

Mr. ROULEAU. This is a point I would like 
to clear up, Mr. Papandreou. Over and over 
again, in the weeks and the months before 
the coup, you stated that there was a danger 
of a takeover, a major takeover in Greece. 

Mr. PAPANDREOU, Yes. 

Mr. Rovu.eav. How is it that yourself and 
your party had taken no precautions to face 
this eventuality? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. It is an excellent question, 
Mr. Rouleau. Of course, our party is a par- 
liamentary party and does not have within 
its ranks a resistance organization. However, 
we expected the coup to come from the gen- 
erals and we were in a position to know about 
their moves. We certainly did not expect it 
to come, a dark horse, from the colonels, 
This was a surprise to us. Had the generals 
attempted a coup, we would have been quite 
ready, I think, to meet them. But it was a 
surprise for one and all. 

Mr. ROULEAU. Did you think the colonels 
were democratic, that they wouldn’t make a 
coup? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. No, we just didn’t think 
that they were planning a coup. We thought 
that they were serving the generals, who 
were planning a coup. 

Mr. Rourzau. With the help of the King? 

Mr, PAPANDREOU. The generals might have 
had the assistance of the King if the King 
felt his position threatened. He had been 
misled to believe—and I want to emphasize 
this before your audience—misled to believe 
that the Centre Union would depose him. 
There never was such a thought in our 
minds. 

Mr. SAFER. Mr. Papandreou, from the out- 
side it does appear that there is some popular 
support for this junta in Greece right now. 
Given a country that has a fantastic record 
of resistance to tyranny and four years or 
more of war, followed by two civil wars in 
which the main issue was tyranny, you now 
have what appears to be, to any visitor to 
Greece, the most passive and tranquil popu- 
lation in the world—not suggesting that the 
Colonels are a bunch of saints. On the other 
hand, the Greek people don’t seem to care 
very much about doing any—not one gun has 
been raised against this coup. 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. It is not true. I have to 
emphasize to you the fantastic fear, I have 
to emphasize to you the manner in which 
the police treat people who are arrested to- 
day. The tortures today are something that 
reminds one of the Nazi occupation. I do not 
speak 

Mr. AGronskKy. You know this with cer- 
tainty? Because you yourself told me in 
prison that you were well treated. 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. I have been well treated, 
Mr. Agronsky. I have not been mishandled, 
except for the night of my arrest. But I called 
my isolation, my complete isolation, under a 
guard of thirteen, death by dignity. I had 
been handed a very separate special treat- 
ment. But I have seen with my own eyes the 
head of the radio station of Greece, a man 
whom we appointed, with his jaw broken 
and his heart in bad shape. The first night 
he came out of jail, he visited me at home 
and had a heart attack in my hands, and I 
know what he went through. And I know 
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about others. I do not believe it is, maybe, 
the time to describe in detail the kind of 
thing that goes on. But one thing I should 
say, if you don’t believe 

Mr. Acronsky. If you can’t describe it 
in detail, if you can document it, Mr. 
Papandreou: 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. Well, I can document an- 
other thing. A very close friend of mine, who 
was once the head of the Peloponnesus deyel- 
opment project, has been hanged from his 
feet, has been lashed and had his nails re- 
moved, in order to disclose the names of 
other people in the resistance movement of 
Greece. This I know because I have seen it 
with my own eyes, not the act but the results. 
Now, there will be resistance if the junta 
doesn’t leave. The Greek people at this point 
are hoping that world opinion, in combina- 
tion with their own moral resistance, will 
persuade the junta to fade away and to per- 
mit the Greek people to rule themselves once 
again, If this doesn’t happen, unfortunately, 
resistance will begin again. And when you 
visit Greece at that time, it may remind you 
of other periods. 

Mr. Saver. I would like to ask you about 
the future. You said the other day that 
the junta started to adopt some of your 
own policies for reform, your own political 
slogans. So it does have a chance of evo- 
lution of some kind, is what you're say- 
ing? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. I believe that the junta 
has selected a social and economic program 
which is almost identical—in any case very 
similar—to that of the Centre Union. The 
difficulty with it being successful as a pro- 
gram is its conception that it can impose 
it by decree, while a mixed economic plan, 
private initiative and central planning, 
something as you have in France, that re- 
quires the voluntary participation of the peo- 
ple and an atmosphere, These things are 
lacking so that the selection of my pro- 
gram is not going to do them much good 
if there is martial law. It had never been 
planned for execution under martial law. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. As head of the Centre Un- 
ion Party, do you intend to seek to over- 
throw this dictatorship in Greece? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU., I do not consider myself 
the head of the Centre Union Party but its 
Official spokesman abroad. I have full author- 
ity, unconditional authority to enter nego- 
tiations and make decisions, but I do not 
consider myself the head of the party since 
the head of it is my father, George Papan- 
dreou. 

Mr. Acronsky. Do you intend to go ahead 
to seek to overthrow the dictatorship in 
Greece? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. It is my task to do every- 
thing I can to bring democratic institutions 
back to Greece, to free my enslaved brothers. 
This I consider to be a supreme duty. 

Mr. Rovutgeav. Do you think this regime 
can fade away, as you said a few moments 
ago? Can you eliminate a military regime 
by speeches and by passive resistance only? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. A good question, It is a 
matter of their own security, their own feel- 
ings. Actually they are based on a few 
bayonets, you know. Even the army and its 
totality is not with the junta, and they 
have no part of the Greek people with them. 
They may decide the risks are too high. 
And, after all, you know, already the de- 
cision to go to a constitution, even though 
the procedure may be mockery because all 
plebiscites are totalitarian, is a decision of 
some importance. They need to legitimize 
themselves, and maybe they have decided 
to fade away. The only question is how soon, 
because the Greek people will not wait too 
long. 

Mr. Sarer. Well, the outside world has 
done very little to help your cause, it seems. 
No one has broken relations with Greece. 
Aid doesn't seem to be cut off. In fact, it 
was just indicated the other day that France 
might be able to entice Greece into the 
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French camp, whatever that is, So there 
seems to be very little active opposition in 
the West to the junta. 

Mr. PAPANDREOU, I think that my impres- 
sion from Greece—and this is the impression 
that is most valid, I believe—is that the 
world has taken a good stand toward the 
question of return of democracy in Greece. 
Whether it is adequate or not is another 
question, and it is a question to be discussed, 
I think, with the governments rather than 
to be discussed publicly. 

Mr. Acronsky. Well, if governments offi- 
cially do not at least oppose the regime, if 
they do not actively support it, then cer- 
tainly the regime will persist. 

Mr. PAPANDREOU, I think there is no ques- 
tion about it, that unless the democratic 
countries of the world take a strong stand— 
and there I would agree, a stronger stand, 
an increasingly stronger stand, through a 
revolution if not the overturn of the junta, 
through a democratic situation—then I 
think the Greek people will have to take it 
all upon themselves, and I have great faith 
that in the end the Greek people will be 
able to assert themselves and return free- 
dom to the land where democracy was born. 

Mr. Sarer. The last time they did that, Mr. 
Papandreou, look what happened. You had 
chaos and decay, as you've described it, and 
a military coup. And this is what I talked 
about, the inevitability of this kind of thing 
in Greek political life. 

Mr. PAPANDREOU, I am afraid I can’t accept 
this. I think for the Greek the most impor- 
tant value is his dignity. The small—the 
common farmer in Greece—are the simplest 
men—I think would trade his life for free- 
dom. 

Mr. Acronsky. Do you think, from your 
knowledge of the course, let us say, and the 
wisdom of the exiled King Constantine, that 
he could ever himself become the focal point 
for a resistance which could reestablish a 
parliamentary government in Greece? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. No, I do not believe so, 
after the coup of the 13th. 

Mr. AcronsKy. And you would not seek 
to ask him to do so? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. I believe that the King 
should stay out of politics. 

Mr, Sarer. How about the King’s mother? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. The King’s mother does 
not have an Official status within the Greek 
Constitution. It is his mother. She is his 
mother. 

Mr. Sarer. The fact is, though—do you 
feel that she wields extraordinary influence 
over her son? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. This is something that I 
cannot speak with authority about. It is an 
internal family matter between the King 
and his mother. 


SECRETARY FREEMAN RECOM- 
MENDS WHEAT LEGISLATION 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to draw to the attention of my col- 
leagues a speech delivered today by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Wheat Growers 
in Wichita, Kans. 

Secretary Freeman sets forth the ne- 
cessity of enacting three key agricul- 
tural legislative proposals dealing with 
wheat and feed grains during this ses- 
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sion of Congress and also points with 
justifiable pride to the leadership pro- 
vided by President Johnson in the field 
of farm programs. 

In his remarks, the Secretary strongly 
urges passage of a strategic reserve bill 
for wheat, feed grains, and soybeans; 
extension of Public Law 480, the Food 
for Freedom Act, and ratification by the 
other body of the International Grains 
Agreement. 

Referring to President Johnson’s 
leadership in agriculture, Mr. Freeman 
calls attention to the fact that since 
the President took office in 1963 he has 
signed into law 184 bills directly bene- 
fiting farmers. As the Secretary says: 

Without strong Presidential leadership, 
no meaningful commodity legislation can be 
expected to pass the Congress. 


Secretary Freeman also asserts that: 


No President in recent history has fought 
harder for—or seen more meaningful farm 
legislation passed—than the present Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Because I come from a wheat State, 
Mr. Speaker, I am particularly intrigued 
by Secretary Freeman’s comments con- 
cerning the necessity of continuing the 
wheat certificate program provided in 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 for 
the economic well-being of the wheat 
farmer. A 100-acre wheat farmer with 
the U.S. average yield of 27 bushels, says 
Mr. Freeman, would have grossed $2,970 
without the certificate program in 1967, 
but with the program he grossed $5,069. 

This is a difference of $2,100—a figure 
which graphically portrays the necessity 
for continuation of the program. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to commend 
the Secretary for his forthright remarks 
and under unanimous consent I place 
his speech in the Recorp at this point: 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE OR- 
VILLE L. FREEMAN AT THE ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
WHEAT GROWERS, JANUARY 24, 1968, WICH- 
ITA, KANS. 

This is a year in which the “equal time” 
doctrine of the Federal Communications 
Commission is being sorely tested. Senator 
McCarthy wants equal time on TV with the 
President. Republican leaders want equal 
time for their own State of the Union ad- 
dress. 

I’m not even running for office—but I got 
equal time with Senatorial candidate Dole 
anyway! 

Gentlemen, I consider this most generous. 

I didn't have the good fortune to hear Bob 
Dole’s remarks but, if he has done his home- 
work properly, I am sure that I'll find out 
what he said in the question and answer 
period to follow. Until then, I would only 
ask you to remember the ancient maxim of 
the Greek painter Zeuxis who said, some 
2,300 years ago: 

“Criticism comes easier than craftman- 
ship.” 

I have the assignment of crafting this 
Nation's farm programs. And that is what I 
would discuss with you today, as frankly and 
honestly as I know how. 

The National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers had a great deal to do themselves with 
the craftmanship of these farm programs, 
conceiving the idea of the wheat certificate 
and the two-price system, then making them 
a reality, That is only one of the reasons I am 
happy to be here. This gathering is well in- 
formed; you know these programs. We have 
been through a lot together—triumph and 
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tragedy, good days and bad. All of us bear 
the cleat marks of a hundred hard-fought 
games ... the wheat referendum of 1963 
. .. the bread tax controversy of 1964... 
the passage of the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965, which now guides our destinies. 

Budd Shulberg once wrote a great book 
called “Some Faces in the Crowd.” I look 
around and see literally scores of faces that 
bring back the memories of seven years of 
fellowship, some triumphs—and some heart- 
aches too—years that I will never forget. 

I only wish I had been able to accept your 
invitation to speak at Seattle last year, for 
then my task would have been happier, Net 
income per farm, across the Nation, was at an 
all-time high. Total net income was the sec- 
ond highest in our history. The return on 
wheat—including your certificates—stood at 
$2.20 a bushel, fully 40 cents higher than 
that of our Canadian neighbors; gross in- 
come stood at $49 billion, also a record. 

But I missed my opportunity. 

Today, unfortunately, things are a bit dif- 
ferent. I’m reminded of a few weeks ago, 
when I was at home, ill with the flu and in 
came a telegram from one of the Nation’s 
leading farm organizations. My wife read it 
to me: 

“Dear Mr. Secretary,” it said; “Our board 
of directors wishes you a speedy recovery— 
by a vote of 8 to 7.” 

But as we are all aware, this is early 1968, 
and not early 1967. Today I come before you 
disappointed—but certainly not discouraged 
or indecisive—over the results of the year 
just ended. 

We have suffered an income turndown, all 
the more painful because it follows on the 
heels of one of the best years in agricultural 
history. The fact that even with the turn- 
down, income per farm in 1967 was still 
greater by half than in 1960; the fact that 
surpluses no longer plague us; even the fact 
that we have at long last a workable farm 
program ... not even these things serve 
to soften the blow or ease the disappoint- 
ment. 

Iam not here today to attempt that. Rather 
Iam here to discuss with you—the architects 
of much of what is good in our farm pro- 
grams—what we can do to make them work 
better. For I have some ideas on how we 
can return from last year’s detour to the 
main highway, how we can resume our up- 
ward trek toward the parity of income goal 
all of us desire. 


FARMERS AND FARM PROGRAMS 


The best way I know to reach that goal is 
through the vehicle of farm programs. 

I set forth the case for these programs 
as clearly as I knew how at your convention 
in Amarillo four years ago, in the dark days 
after defeat of the wheat referendum. This 
is what I said: 

“So long as over-production and low prices 
are the silent companions of abundance, com- 
modity programs will be essential to the 
family farm system of agriculture. So long 
as agriculture is subject to the volatile ef- 
fects of a scientific and technological revolu- 
tion; so long as we continue to produce more 
each year from less land with fewer people, 
commodity programs will be necessary. They 
are not welfare programs, but essential tools 
of adjustment for the well being of the fam- 
ily farmer as well as every single American 
citizen. 

“This Administration, as it has from the 
beginning in 1961, will support commodity 
programs...” 

My views haven't changed since, 
neither have President Johnson's. 

The program we hammered out together 
over the next 18 months following that his- 
toric conyention—culminating in the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965—was a program 
designed to meet these fundamental, bed- 
rock problems. 

The wheat certificate plan wasn’t any one- 
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man effort. You had a hand in it; other com- 
modity groups worked on it; four of the five 
major general farm organizations supported 
it. 

This program—and the other New Frontier 
and Great Society legislation that preceded 
it—had to: 

First, remove the surpluses—for a con- 
tinuation of the disastrous pileup of stocks 
of the fifties would have destroyed all farm 
programs. This turnaround has been accom- 
plished. Government investment in stocks 
and loans have shrunk from above $6 billion 
in 1960, to about $1.1 billion at the end of 
1967. 

Second, it had to move American com- 
modities in export—for if we turned our back 
on the export market, 100 million American 
acres would have to be taken out of produc- 
tion. Pricing was the key to this effort—farm 
income was maintained through certificates 
and direct payments. Again the programs suc- 
ceeded: Exports for dollars have grown at an 
average rate of 6.2 percent each year since 
1960, a rate a third higher than during the 
fifties. 

Third, we had to have flexibility in the pro- 
grams—to meet changing demand situations, 
Food for Freedom commitments and other 
demands. Now we have the mechanism to do 
this, also. This year farmers are acting in 
concert to reduce wheat and feed grain pro- 
duction; to boost cotton and rice production, 
all under the same 1965 act. In total, the pro- 
gram is allowing farmers to hold some 12 per- 
cent of their productive capacity in reserve, 
almost exactly the same amount of produc- 
tive capacity American manufacturers are 
holding back, and for the same reason: too 
much supply means too little price. 

So we have the tools to do the job: The 
Food and Agriculture Act of 65; the Food 
for Freedom Act of 66. They're twins. Neither 
could function effectively without the other; 
both are vital in meeting our domestic and 
foreign policy objectives. 

With Food for Freedom on the books we 
can both meet the caloric and nutritional 
requirements of our friends abroad; help 
them to develop their own agriculture; ab- 
sorb (last year) some 3 to 4 percent of domes- 
tic food and fiber production; and build new 
markets for dollar sales abroad. (You have 
had some experience with the latter in Japan, 
Formosa and other former aid recipients, now 
big buyers of U.S. wheat.) 

With the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, 
we can produce the food we need for our for- 
eign policy commitments; assure abundance 
at home and help both farm income and our 
balance of payments through dollar sales. 


YEAR 1966 DECISIONS 


This, in a nutshell, is what we have now. 
That isn’t to say it’s perfect. In 1966, with the 
surpluses gone, supplies tight, and world 
weather conditions almost universally bad, I 
was faced with one of the toughest decisions 
of my career. If anyone should be blamed for 
that decision to increase acreage, he stands 
before you. 

If I had had a crystal ball at the time, 
and could have foreseen the radical change in 
world weather conditions that led to bumper 
harvest around the globe the next year, I 
would have made a different decision than 
I did. But I did not have a crystal ball. 

Since then, a great many politicians have 
developed astonishing powers of hindsight, 
and are able to look back and tell me just 
where I went wrong. These powers were 
much less evident at the time—if not non- 
existent—than they are now. 

In any case, world weather did change, and 
the crop of the century was harvested over 
most of the globe, with predictable results 
in world prices. 


YEAR 1968 DECISIONS 

So much for the past. It seems to me that 
just four things must occupy wheat growers 
this year. Each will be decided this year; 
each will have the deepest implications for 
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the farm policy and farm income of the 
nineteen seventies. 

First the question of a strategic reserve. We 
lost this one in 1967 when six Republicans 
in a House subcommittee voted as a bloc to 
kill it, We dare not lose it again in 1968. 

With such a reserve—owned by farmers 
and CCC, isolated from the market, with all 
necessary safeguards to accomplish this— 
the Secretary of Agriculture will not be be- 
tween a rock and a hard place as he was in 
the fall of 1966. A reserve cushion will be 
available when he makes his program deci- 
sions for the coming year. Farmers will bene- 
fit from the higher market prices that such 
a reserve’s existence implies. All Americans 
will be assured of food in case of national 
or international emergency—an important 
consideration in an uncertain world. 

If we had had the Purcell bill this year, 
prices would have been improved perhaps 
as much as 10 cents a bushel. Let’s don’t 
miss this opportunity in 1968. 

Second, Food for Freedom, P.L. 480, must 
be renewed in 1968. The President has al- 
ready bespoken his support in the State of 
the Union Message. I don’t have to tell you 
why e is vital to wheat growers and 
to the Nation when 38 percent of all wheat 
marketed over the past 10 years has moved 
in government programs. The President 
needs your support for its passage in an at- 
mosphere of growing discontent with for- 
eign aid. 

Third, the International Grains Agreement 
must win Senate ratification this year. Cer- 
tainly we did not gain everything we wanted 
in the Kennedy Round negotiations. But just 
as certainly we will be faced with a wheat 
price war of disastrous proportions without 
an international accord to stabilize prices. 
We will have such an agreement before the 
Senate this year, one which raises the mini- 
mum world price of wheat about 20 cents a 
bushel compared with the last International 
Wheat Agreement. It includes important 
provisions for sharing the burden of food 
aid to the poorer nations among more of the 
richer nations. Ratification of this agree- 
ment is vital to the interests of wheat grow- 
ers and the United States. 

And finally, what amounts to a national 
referendum on farm programs will be held 
just 286 days from now, on November 6. On 
that day American voters will elect the Pres- 
ident and the Congress that will extend or 
kill the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, 
if this is not acted upon by the 90th Con- 
gress. 

WITH AND WITHOUT PROGRAMS 

Without a farm program we face the one- 
third drop in net farm income predicted by 
independent surveys of the Land Grant Col- 
leges, Presidential Commissions and the Con- 
gress. I’m not an agricultural economist and 
I find it hard to conceive of a three or four 
billion dollar drop in farm income. But I do 
know what loss of just the wheat program 
will mean to an operator with a hundred 
acres of wheat. 

With the certificate program, even in the 
low-price year of 1967, such an operator re- 
ceived roughly $1.89 a bushel blend, includ- 
ing the certificate. Without it he would have 
received an estimated $1.10 a bushel, 79 cents 
a bushel less. If his yield were the U.S. aver- 
age of 27 bushels, his gross would be about 
$2,970 without the program, $5,069 with it. 
The difference is $2,100 in your pocket... 
or out of it—take your choice. 

THE PRESIDENT’S POSITION 


President Johnson has made his choice. 
He is for the programs and will bend every 
effort to extend and improve them. Both 
political parties are also clearly on record. 
On final passage, House Republicans voted 
110 to 14 to recommit or kill the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965. House Democrats 
voted overwhelmingly to pass it. But it won't 
stay on the books if we don't fight for it. 
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It passed the House in 1965 by 49 votes, 
and 47 of those “yea” votes are no longer 
in the Congress. Republican Congressman 
Curtis, backed by the Farm Bureau, has a 
bill before the House now that would, in 
effect, kill the present wheat and feed grain 
programs. Since its introduction, 21 similar 
bills have been introduced to kill all or parts 
of existing commodity programs, 

Of 435 Representatives in the 90th Con- 
gress, only 47 represent districts having 20 
percent or more farm population. Fewer than 
one district in three has as much as 10 per- 
cent farm population. 

I wish it were different, but the facts speak 
for themselves. Without strong Presidential 
leadership, no meaningful commodity legis- 
lation can be expected to pass the Congress. 
It just isn’t in the cards. In short, the Presi- 
dential election this year is more important 
to farmers than ever before in our history. 

Since taking office in 1963, President John- 
son has supported and signed into law 184 
bills directly benefiting farmers; including 
the wheat certificate plan. This plan wouldn’t 
have become law if he had given only per- 
functory lip service to passing it, as he was 
urged to do by some because it was so con- 
troversial. He didn’t do this; instead he gave 
it support by every means at his command. 
This was the crucial factor in assuring pas- 
sage of the present program. 

Time after time in the past four years I 
have been present in the White House while 
the President gave his wholehearted, per- 
sonal attention to persuading the doubtful 
that farm legislation was vital to the Na- 
tional interest. In a Nation now 70 percent 
urban, this hasn’t always been the politically 
popular thing to do, but he did it, neverthe- 
less, because he believes in farm programs. 

This is why I for one am getting tired of 
hearing the cheap political slogan... 
“cheap food policy” hurled at this man, No 
President in recent history has fought harder 
for—or seen more meaningful farm legisla- 
tion passed—than the present President of 
the United States. 

Look at the record, Ask the candidates for 
all offices in this election year where they 
stand on extension of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965, and what they would 
replace it with if they would change it. 

You have a right—and an obligation—to 
know where the Presidential candidates 
stand on your programs. Exercise that right. 
Don’t be satisfied with “maybe,” or general 
cries for improvement. Start with your own 
wheat certificate program, now on the books, 
Find out if the candidate gives his unequivo- 
cal support for its extension, this year or in 
69, and go on from there to determine his 
views on the rest of the program. 

No one portion of it, in my opinion, can 
stand alone. We need a program for all the 
basic commodities such as we have now—or 
all shall go down together. 

In short, don't settle for just criticism— 
ask for craftmanship. 

And now, equal time for you in the audi- 
ence to ask questions. I will do my best to 
answer them. 


MORE OFFICERS NEEDED TO FIGHT 
CRIME IN THE STREETS 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, a war casualty was reported in 
my congressional district of Nashville- 
Davidson County last week. 
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The casualty occurred in what has 
been and continues to be the deadliest 
and longest war in our Nation’s history. 
It is a war we are not winning. It is the 
war against crime. 

On Tuesday, January 17, two police 
officers were investigating a case in 
which stolen money orders were being 
cashed. 

Two officers, Patrolman Thomas E. 
Johnson and Officer Charles Wayne 
Thomasson stopped a stolen car to ques- 
tion the occupants about the case. 

Without warning, the occupants of the 
car turned on the officers with rifle and 
shotgun fire. 

Patrolman Thomas E. Johnson was 
killed in the gunfire. 

Officer Charles Wayne Thomasson was 
gravely wounded. 

Officer Johnson gave his life in the 
line of duty, and in service to his 
fellow man. 

Officer Thomasson, although suffering 
from multiple wounds, managed to di- 
rect officers to the scene, exchanging fire 
with the assailants and possibly wound- 
ing one of the attackers. 

We are all familiar with the Cosa 
Nostra, the Mafia, the so-called black 
hand of the underworld which is said to 
be the power behind organized crime in 
the United States. 

But the death of Officer Johnson is 
believed to be the work of a new type of 
organization made up of those who ad- 
vocate black power through violent revo- 
lution. 

Five men, known to be black power ad- 
vocates, face murder warrants in the 
slaying of Officer Johnson and the 
wounding of Patrolman Thomasson. 

On Thursday, January 19, as the search 
for the slayers intensified, black power 
literature was circulated at one of our 
State universities in Nashville, demand- 
ing that students arm themselves to pre- 
vent what was termed “honky” police- 
men from entering the black commu- 
nity to investigate the slaying. 

No mention was made that the officer 
who was killed was himself a Negro. 

It is tragic when a officer is killed or 
wounded in the line of duty. 

Our dedicated lawmen accept the dan- 
gers—and the possibility of death—in 
carrying out their duties. We owe them 
honor, respect, and cooperation. 

But the actions of the black power ad- 
vocates who preach race hate, disregard 
for the law, and which promotes violence 
and even murder, are worthy not only 
of our contempt and revulsion, but must 
be dealt with as elements seeking the de- 
struction of our Government. 

Those who advocate and instigate the 
looting and burning of our cities, the 
killing of officers and all those who stand 
in their way, are indeed a threat to the 
internal security of our Nation. 

Injustices have been committed on 
minorities. We are seeking solutions and 
ways to correct these injustices. 

But there is no injustice that can 
justify burning, looting and killing. The 
sooner the advocates of violence can re- 
alize this—even if the full force of our 
Nation must be used to impress it upon 
them—the sooner responsible leadership 
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will be able to end the injustice that does 
exist. 

The problem in my congressional dis- 
trict was spelled out in an editorial in 
the Nashville Banner on January 18. It 
applies to cities throughout our Nation, 
and under unanimous consent I include 
the editorial at this time: 


NASHVILLE'S GREATEST NEED: More OFFICERS 
To FIGHT CRIME IN THE STREETS 


The emblem of Black Power had been as- 
sociated with disorder, violence and destruc- 
tion in Nashville. The crouching black pan- 
ther on Student Non-violent Coordinating 
Committee propaganda brings memory of the 
April riots and the summer hate school. 

But Tuesday night the panther was found 
where two Metro police officers were shot 
down in the snow. One died immediately. The 
other is in critical condition. 

In order to question five men they had cor- 
nered a car on a dead end street. The suspects 
came out blasting away. They fied in the 
darkness as the officers fell. 

When other police arrived they opened the 
trunk of the abandoned car and the drawing 
of the big black cat of the Black Power 
movement stared up at them. 

A round-up of Black Power followers is 
under way. This is not to say that the gun 
wielders were SNCC officials or members from 
here or elsewhere. Minor charges have been 
filed against several but the killers, if they 
are known, have not been identified. 

Stokely Carmichael was not in Nashville 
and he is not a suspect, but one of his articles 
was found in the killers’ car. Prominently 
displayed also was the slogan: “Move over 
or we'll move over you.” 

Whether Black Powerites were involved or 
not, the Tuesday night action said, in effect: 
“Don’t pull the law on us or we'll gun you 
down.” One of Carmichael's favorite ha- 
rangues is: “To hell with the law.” And that 
is the attitude today faced by Nashville, and 
more specifically the Metropolitan Police. 

Recent events have proved there is an ar- 
rogant, ruthless and evil force roving the 
downtown streets and the residential ave- 
nues. Killers are at large who slay at a whim, 
and no one knows where they next will strike. 

The only barrier of protection standing 
between law abiding citizens and this cult 
of lawlessness is a brave but undermanned 
police department. The officers, often work- 
ing around the clock, have proved they know 
how to stand and fight—or if need be to die. 

Nashville's most urgent need today is more 
policemen. Their ranks are thin. President 
Johnson has made an urgent appeal for more 
Federal men to combat crime in the streets. 
But the streets mean Nashville, a base for 
Black Power, and every other city. 

It’s the officer on the beat, too often alone, 
who first engages the enemy. He must have 
help and the citizens of Nashville must see 
that he gets it. 


CONTROVERSY GROWING 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I was par- 
ticularly pleased to note that in the Pres- 
ident’s state of the Union message he 
called for a full study of automobile in- 
surance as part of the administration’s 
legislative program on behalf of the 
American consumer. 

Those of us in the House who have 
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been repeatedly calling attention to the 
growing crisis between the auto insur- 
ance industry and the driving public now 
look forward to swift and comprehensive 
action. The American people are becom- 
ing rapidly educated about the lack of 
ability of the present auto insurance 
system to meet even our present needs, 
let alone any increased future demands 
on the system. 

The Newark Star Ledger has played a 
major, crusading role in this vital edu- 
cative process, and without objection, I 
would like to insert at this point in the 
Record a recent six-part series of arti- 
cles covering the major issues of the 
present auto insurance system. The ma- 
terial is as follows: 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Sunday Star- 
Ledger, Jan. 14, 1968] 
CONTROVERSY GROWING OVER AUTO 
INSURANCE 


(First of a series) 
(By Herb Jaffe) 


New Jersey motorists have become un- 
wittingly engulfed in a crossfire of contro- 
versy hitting at the very foundation of the 
nation’s auto insurance system. 

No longer are such issues as cancellations, 
non-renewals and soaring rates the heart of 
the problem. These, rather, are only isolated 
criticisms which surround a massive whirl- 
pool of dissatisfaction. 

Resentment emanates from the existing 
tort liability concept, the negligence system 
by which courts determine auto insurance 
claims. And concern is being voiced with in- 
creasing intensity in Congress and the 50 
state legislatures. 

There are solid movements afoot to junk 
the entire legal system surrounding auto in- 
surance, which has prevailed since the first 
automobile, and adopt instead “a more prag- 
matic approach, consistent with the times,” 
according to one critic of the existing system. 

An automobile insurance study released by 
the House Judiciary Committee of Congress 
last October sums up the fundamental 
reasons for the reform movement. 

“By any objective standard, the perform- 
ance of the automobile insurance business 
in the United States is unsatisfactory. The 
system is slow and expensive, and the com- 
panies involved do a poor job .. . The system 
developed to deal with accidental losses and 
injuries does not work well.” 

Insurance people say the tort liability sys- 
tem is in need of reform. 

Critics of the system single out the very 
meaning of tort liability in auto negligence 
as being contradictory to what the law in- 
tended. 

Before this meaning can be explained, it is 
necessary first to understand how auto lia- 
bility insurance is applied. A motorist who 
buys this coverage in effect binds the insur- 
ance company which sells him the policy to 
pay damages to any third-party victims. The 
company then is liable to compensate only 
those persons who sustain injury or damage 
due to its insured’s negligence behind the 
wheel. 

However, the insurance company, while 
obligated to protect its policyholders from 
legal action by the third party, is itself con- 
cerned with determining which driver was 
negligent—or at fault. For the company must 
pay only when its own insured can be proven 
guilty of negligence. 

Insurance companies, therefore, retain 
their own batteries of lawyers and investiga- 
tors to seek out evidence which can prove 
fault by the third party; or its own policy- 
holder is clearly shown at fault, attempt to 
settle the claim rather than go to court. 

If the case comes to court, under the exist- 
ing tort liability system, a jury eventually 
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decides who—if anyone—has been at fault. 
If fault cannot be proven on the part of 
anyone involved in the accident, there is no 
insurance payoff to any of the parties by 
anyone, regardless of the extent of actual 
damage incurred. 


FIFTY SETS OF LAWS 


There is another factor that becomes es- 
sential when weighting the entire tort liabil- 
ity system as it exists, and that is the 50 
sets of state negligence laws. There are 
presently more than 30,000 laws in the var- 
ious states affecting insurance, with the laws 
of no two states identical. 

In addition, state laws are often motivated 
by the precedent of court settlements and 
the nature of past jury verdicts. 

Dean Sharp, assistant counsel to the Sen- 
ate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
and a Senate investigator of auto insurance 
practices since 1964, cited a consumer union 
study which explained the overall insurance 
legal system as follows: 

“The principles of negligence law were de- 
veloped in the days before automobiles were 
invented and are in basic conflict with the 
essential principles of insurance. 

“Either automobile liability insurance or 
negligence law by itself might be defended as 
reasonable; but today’s combination of the 
two produces results which are so unjust, so 
capricious and so wasteful of both the policy- 
holder’s and the accident victim’s money that 
most laymen find it hard to believe the facts 
when they are first presented.” 

There is a growing concern over the auto 
insurance problem among various groups. 
Law professors, lawyers and law associations, 
legislators, judges, insurance executives and 
a wide area of other interested parties are 
in search of a “panacea.” 


CHANGES NEEDED 


And while segments of the auto insurance 
industry have been sparring only with the 
American Trial Lawyers Association over the 
degree and manner of reform needed, one 
thing has been acknowledged by all: Some 
changes must be made. 

Several schools of thought have developed. 
Some weakly defend the present system; 
others would consider it adequate with some 
patchwork innovations; some refer to Euro- 
pean and Canadian systems; others call for 
a profound research program that would en- 
compass all opinions; some favor a bold, new 
streamlined approach, such as a federally 
regulated system of licensing and insuring. 

Two law professors in particular, Jeffrey 
O'Connell of the University of Illinois and 
Robert Keeton of Harvard University, have 
projected a plan based on principles and 
theories discussed over the last 35 years, and 
with some innovations of their own, have 
released their Basic Protection Plan. 

In essence, the Keeton-O’Connell plan 
would abolish the fault principle in auto- 
mobile accident claims for the first $10,000. 
It also would disregard payment for pain and 
suffering for the first $5,000, but allows a 
separate provision for this coverage at a 
higher premium. 


CLAMOR FOR REFORM 


According to most interested observers, the 
Keeton-O’Connell plan is not nearly as 
startling as is the public clamor for some 
reform of the present auto insurance system. 

“I believe the Keeton-O’Connell plan leaves 
a great deal to be desired,” says one insur- 
ance executive. “But the important thing 
that has taken shape here is that such a bold, 
imaginative plan, while by so means a pana- 
cea, points up the necessity for change. It 
focuses the spotlight on many of the in- 
equities and obsolete features of our existing 
system.“ 

This opinion is shared by an increasing 
number of insurers and legislators, while the 
opposite view is taken by the trial lawyers 
in particular. 

The American Insurance Association, which 
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represents 250 of the nearly 900 companies 
and 36 per cent of all auto insurance sold 
in the United States, sees wholesale merit in 
the Keeton-O'Connell plan. 

“The present claims system is not of our 
making and never was,” exclaimed T. Law- 
rence Jones, president of the AIA. “Whether 
we like it or not, we have been forced to live 
with it. We are not responsible for the legal 
system—which is the overwhelming short- 
coming that exists today.” 


SOFT SPOKEN 


The National Association of Independent 
Insurers, which represents 350 companies, is 
soft-spoken on the subject, although there 
are harsh opponents and proponents of the 
Keeton-O’Connell plan within the NAII’s 
membership, 

The NAII, in its most recent statement of 
policy, does favor a plan, however, which 
“supports the principle of affording automo- 
bile insurance to every person who holds a 
valid driver’s license—provided that there is 
a uniform, all-out government effort 
throughout the country to remove the ir- 
responsible, unfit and reckless drivers from 
the road, and provided that adequate recog- 
nition of the hazards involved is reflected in 
the rates charged,” 

The American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
the third of the “big three” insurance asso- 
ciations, proposed an experimental program 
of its own in November, The plan adopts 
many of the features of the Keeton-O’Con- 
nell plan, including the non-fault principle. 
It is now being studied by the AMIA’s 122 
member companies. 

While the insurance industry has become 
a house divided on the subject, trial lawyers 
and bar associations across the country gen- 
erally criticize not only the Keeton-O’Con- 
nell plan but the mere suggestion of tamper- 
ing with the principles of tort liability. 

Commenting on the present tort liability 
system as compared to the Keeton-O’Connell 
plan, Whitney North Seymour, former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, took 
a position that is opposite to the opinion of 
most lawyers: 

“I'm very disturbed about the negligence 
situation. But whenever I bring it up, they 
tell me all about the lawyers all over the 
country who would be forced out of the 
profession.” 

PLAN OPPOSED 


Conversely, Herbert E. Greenstone, a 
trustee of the Trial Attorneys of New Jersey, 
says: 

“Basically, the Keeton-O' Connell plan 
should be rejected because it seeks to abolish 
the fault principle and substitute an acci- 
dent and health policy for lability insur- 
ance, I am firmly in accord with the belief 
that immunity breeds negligence, and liabil- 
ity encourages care.“ 

James S. Kemper, president of the Kemper 
Insurance Group (several companies), took 
a more moderate stand while explaining his 
opposition to Keeton-O’Connell at a na- 
tional auto claims conference last October: 

“There is a too-easy assumption by some 
social critics that because an entire industry 
does not instantly embrace a revolutionary 
proposal to work vast changes in the indus- 
try, this denotes indifference or resistance to 
change. It can just as well, and in this case 
does, denote a prudent concern for the pub- 
lic interest,” 

Kemper explained, “we are dealing with 
an economic and social problem of enormous 
complexity. 

“It touches the tap roots fo the common- 
law system of jurisprudence upon which 
western civilization has been built. It in- 
volves the most sensitive and delicate bal- 
ances between individual responsibility and 
the social needs of the community.” 


PROFOUND LOOK 


The Keeton-O’Connell plan is being 
studied by still another element—congres- 
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sional investigators who will take a pro- 
found look at the auto insurance system 
this year. 

The Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee already has announced it intends 
to investigate insurance regulations, rates, 
implications of anti-trust “and the whole 
system in general.” 

The House Judiciary Committee has not 
yet decided whether its antitrust subcom- 
mittee should look into the matter as urged 
by New Jersey Reps. Peter W. Rodino Jr. 
(D-10th) and William T. Cahill (R-6th) 
or refer the matter to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The Senate Commerce Committee, the 
U.S. Department of Transportation and the 
Judiciary Department are also interested in 
certain “faults in the system.” 

Further study of the NAII’s recent state- 
ment of policy discloses a proposal that is 
similar in some respects to one being con- 
sidered by some federal legislators. 

According to the NAII, there are four 
areas where emphasis should be placed to 
weed out bad drivers and close existing loop- 
holes in our traffic safety efforts, thereby 
stabilizing insurance rates: Stringent licens- 
ing procedures, periodic re-examination, 
strict enforcement of the motor vehicle laws 
with “no-fix” traffic tickets, and a strong 
system of traffic courts, 

In this respect, the NAII says: 

“To accelerate this program and strengthen 
the continuing liaison it has maintained 
with state motor vehicle administrators for 
many years, the NAII is establishing a spe- 
cial committee to work with administrators 
on these four points. 

“In addition, it will step up similar efforts 
with the National Committee on Uniform 
Traffic Laws and Ordinances and with agen- 
cies in the federal government charged with 
establishing standards under the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966.” 


GOES FURTHER 


Dean Sharp goes one step further and pro- 
poses a federally-regulated, uniform auto in- 
surance system, Addressing a national con- 
vention of insurance executives recently, 
Sharp declared in a formal paper: 

“A plan of social auto insurance is not a 
distinct impossibility.” He attributes the 
basic thinking to two university professors, 
Alfred Conard and Harry Kalven. 

“I believe that serious consideration should 
be given to a plan for federal regulation of 
the interstate aspects of the fire and casualty 
insurance industry, or at least to its motor 
vehicle insurance segment,” Sharp told the 
industry people. 

Just as elimination of the fault principle in 
claims would set off depth charges among the 
legal profession, so does mention of federal 
regulations create explosive repercussions 
within the insurance industry. 

There are many minds pondering the auto 
insurance question today, and as Kemper 
told the national conference of auto insur- 
ance thinkers, practitioners and architects: 

“Others must join with us in searching for 
& solution to the manifest dissatisfaction of 
large segments of the public with automobile 
insurance rates.” 

Forbes Magazine, in discussing “The Grow- 
ing Storm Over Auto Liability” last October, 
concluded: 

“The fact remains that overall profits are 
clearly not excessive, running on an adjusted 
basis to not much more than six per cent on 
stockholders’ equity. Why, then, have rates 
soared so? 

“Some critics—and they are increasingly 
heard today—feel that the real villain is the 
negligence-claim system itself, a system so 
intrinsically wasteful, they maintain, as to 
be an albatross around the neck of policy- 
holders, accident victims, investors and the 
casualty companies alike. What is needed is 
basic reform.” 

And James R. MacKay, vice president of 
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the Fireman’s Fund American Insurance 
Companies, adds: 

“There is a strong, growing argument that 
a claims system based on fault is out of date 
and inherently defective as a means of re- 
imbursing accident victims.” 

{From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, 

Jan. 15, 1968] 


Car INSURANCE CONTROVERSY: PROTECTION 
PLAN SPLITS INDUSTRY 


(Second in a series) 
(By Herb Jaffe) 


A storm is raging within the auto insur- 
ance industry over a plan calling for the 
most revolutionary changes in auto insur- 
ance concepts since the turn of the century. 

In essence, the question auto insurance 
people are pondering is: “Should we press 
for adoption of the Keeton-O’Connell plan, 
and if we do, will it solve the underlying 
problems?” 

A sharp division of thought concerning 
the merits and demerits of the Basic Protec- 
tion Plan (Keeton-O’Connell) already has 
taken form, largely focusing the opposition 
of lawyers against an increasing acceptance 
among underwriters. 

“One thing is certain,” commented an 
observer in Washington who advocates uni- 
form federal regulations as a solution: 

“When this tug-of-war is over—and re- 
gardless of the outcome—there will still be 
two sharply divided schools of thought pick- 
ing up the pieces. The setting may then 
be ideal for a compromise plan along some 
of the lines now being discussed by people 
on Capitol Hill.” 

Lines are being drawn in New Jersey too, 
now that the Keeton-O’Connell plan has 
transcended the discussion stage at law con- 
ventions. A bill was placed in the New Jersey 
Senate last year in support of the plan. 
Officials in the Motor Vehicle and Insurance 
Department, while admittedly not sold on 
the plan, nevertheless express the opinion 
that it deserves further exploration. 

Justices, judges, law professors and 
lawyers in New Jersey already have estab- 
lished firm opinions on the plan. And the 
authors, Profs. Robert Keeton and Jeffrey 
O’Connell, have addressed separate conven- 
tions in Atlantic City during the last six 
months in behalf of their plan. 

The most recent outburst of criticism oc- 
curred in December when the New Jersey 
Bar Association invited O'Connell to address 
its convention, Following a debate the 
majority at the convention formally casti- 
gated the Keeton-O’Connell plan. 

However, the plan is presently being stud- 
ied with intensity by almost every company 
that sells automobile insurance. Some have 
endorsed it completely, including such giants 
in the industry as Insurance Company of 
North America. Others are dead-set against 
it. 

Robert N. Gilmore, Jr., assistant general 
counsel of the American Insurance Associa- 
tion told an insurance agents’ convention, 
“The insurance companies did not develop 
the tort liability system. We as an industry 
cannot shut our eyes to the need for re-ex- 
amination of the system in light of the criti- 
cism that it is costly, slow, inequitable and 
incomplete.” 

Alluding to the Keeton-O’Connell plan, 
Gilmore said, “We must participate in the 
many studies which are now under way.” 

James S. Kemper, Jr., president of the 
Kemper Group, after an exhaustive six- 
month study of the plan in which he engaged 
the services of both Keeton and O’Connell as 
counselors, has taken an opposing stand. 

“The authors of the plan do not claim 
that it will have any effect on other major 
automobile insurance issues,” said Kemper, 
“such as insolvencies, cancellations, market- 
restrictions and the mounting market safety 
toll. 
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“I mention these subjects only because 
some supporters of the Keeton-O’Connell 
plan have apparently misunderstood the 
plan and think it may be a panacea for all 
our problems,” Kemper said. 

Several of the individual features within 
the Keeton-O’Connell plan are neither new 
nor revolutionary, as some of its admirers 
claim. However, adoption of the overall plan 
would present a revolutionary departure 
from the existing system. 

The basic difference between Keeton- 
O'Connell and the present system is that an 
administrative plan for the payment of 
claims would replace a court ure. 

The major features of the Keeton-O'Con- 
nell plan are: 

Automatic compensation for medical pay- 
ments and out-of-pocket loss to the insured 
by his own company, up to $10,000. Provi- 
sion for pain and suffering up to $5,000 only 
if the insured pays an extra premium. 

In addition, the insured may sue in ex- 
cess of $10,000 for costs and $5,000 for pain 
and suffering providing he has an excess 
liability policy, as is presently in force. 

Payment is made monthly, and victims 
are paid regardless of who was at fault in 
the accident. 

The only losses paid are medical expenses, 
necessary services (such as domestic help if 
the victim is a housewife) and loss of wages. 

Payments are made only to recover the 
difference in losses after Blue Cross, accident 
and health, and other forms of insurance 
have been exhausted. 

In order to make the plan totally effective, 
auto insurance would have to be mandatory 
for all drivers. 

The non-fault principle is not new. It was 
proposed in a study in 1932 called the Co- 
lumbia Plan, although the claim features 
under that plan would have modeled auto 
insurance into an extension of workmen’s 
compensation. 

The medical payments feature of the ex- 
isting auto liability policy, however, can be 
more closely identified as a “min” Keeton- 
O'Connell plan. Under the present medical 
payments coverage, the insured is compen- 
sated by his own company for medical or 
funeral expenses, up to the limits of the 
policy and regardless of fault. 

According to Keeton and O'Connell, “The 
Basic Protection system is, we submit, a pru- 
dent extension of the principle of existing 
medical payments coverage, under which in- 
surance benefits reimburse proved out-of- 
pocket losses within specified limits, regard- 
less of fault.” 

MAJOR CRITICISM 


Perhaps the major criticism of the Keeton- 
O'Connell plan is its cost to the consumer. 
The authors admit that motorists would be 
best advised to continue a liability insurance 
coverage in addition to their Basic Protection 
for claims that might be incurred in excess 
of $10,000. 

Says Kemper: 

“It is our opinion that the plan will require 
such a tremendous range in rates as to be 
incomprehensible to the public; that the 
total number of ‘undesirable’ risks going into 
assigned risk plans will probably be increased. 

“If the Keeton-O’Connell plan is widely 
enacted, most of the highly competitive and 
efficient small and medium-sized auto insur- 
ance writers will be doomed to extinction. 

“None but the giants will be able to af- 
ford the rating uncertainties, administrative 
costs and retraining of personnel necessary 
to make the Basic Protection Plan an opera- 
tive reality.” 

The Trial Attorneys of New Jersey have 
proposed an alternate plan that would re- 
tain “the adversary system and thereby full 
protection of the right of any individual to 
have his plea for justice determined in the 
final analysis by a jury of his peers.” 

The basic features of this proposal would: 

Establish a mandatory system of auto in- 
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surance, whereby no policy may be cancelled 
other than for loss of license or failure to 
pay premiums. Licenses to driver would be 
renewed only when a certified insurance pol- 
icy is issued. 

The risk category of drivers would not be 
determined by underwriters but by the State 
Department of Banking and Insurance, based 
on recommendations of the Motor Vehicle 
Department. 

A rule of comparative negligence to re- 
place the present court rule of contributory 
negligence enabling compensation to vic- 
tims based on their degree of responsibility. 

Compulsory, but nonbinding, settlement 
conferences between litigants and their at- 
torneys, with a system of sanctions in the 
event of insistence of a jury trial. This sanc- 
tion might take the form of litigant or de- 
fender assuming jury fees if jury award fails 
to measure to the pre-trial settlement offer. 

Advance payments ordered by assignment 
judges where a victim has been obviously 
wronged. Such payments would not be con- 
sidered prejudicial, nor would they be recom- 
pensated. 

A state fund to cover accidents caused by 
hit-run drivers or out-of-state, unlicensed 
drivers. Such suits would be brought against 
the state and settled on the basis of a judge’s 
ruling. 

“These proposals will be studied in a series 
of conferences scheduled by the Trial Attor- 
neys as a prelude to a full review before the 
New Jersey State Bar Association in May,” 
said Henry H, Rubenson, president of the 
Trial Attorneys. 

Franklin J. Marryott, vice president and 
general counsel of the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co., said in defense of the tort lia- 
bility system, while admitting that it does 
have drawbacks: 

“The time for change, for reform and for 
improvement is at hand. Further studies, it 
would seem, are apt merely to reinforce what 
is known. There is no perfect solution, and 
searching for it must at some point take 
second place to the search for agreement. 
Some progress should be made now, and the 
immediate need is for a critically receptive 
attitude while the effort to find a sufficient 
consensus proceeds.” 


[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, 
Jan. 16, 1968] 
AUTO INSURANCE: INDUSTRY MOUNTS AN 
OFFENSIVE OF Irs OWN 
(Third in a series) 
(By Herb Jaffe) 

The nation’s insurance industry, target of 
increasing criticism from the driving public, 
is mounting an offensive that could result in 
a reformation of the entire automobile in- 
surance system. 

Like a sleeping giant, the $10-billion-a- 
year auto insurance industry was rudely 
awakened last year and now is flexing its 
muscles. It has brushed aside the stinging 
blows leveled at it by congressmen anxious to 
investigate its catacombs and is instead 
pointing a finger in another direction. 

The result may be a concerted attack on 
still a third party: The tort liability system— 
which stems from the old Anglo-American 
common law—and the fraternity of lawyers 
who represent it. 

An automobile insurance study released by 
the House Judiciary Committee in October 
says: 

“Although framed in the judicially erected 
concepts of liability for negligence, court 
proceedings are of minimal significance in 
the settlement of automobile accident claims. 

“Inability of the jury system to provide 
a quick trial unquestionably accounts for 
the failure to use the court system (a sep- 
arate study in Michigan disclosed that less 
than one per cent of claimants reach trial). 
Negligence cases stemming from automobile 
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operations threaten to overwhelm the court 
system.” 
COMPENSATION FOR ALL 

A system which would replace the prin- 
ciple of liability in auto accidents with a 
plan of basic payment to all victims, regard- 
less of fault, is presently being given care- 
ful study by an increasing number of in- 
surance people. 

The most widely publicized example of the 
non-fault system is the Keeton-O’Connell 
plan. Its basic principle involves maximum 
payments totaling $10,000 to any claimant 
for out-of-pocket costs and expenses, regard- 
less of fault. 

Well aware of the assorted criticisms being 
directed at them from several quarters, more 
auto underwriters are now defending their 
position by asserting that most auto insur- 
ance problems can be ameliorated through a 
non-fault claims systems. 

“The present claims system is not of our 
making and never was,” said T. Lawrence 
Jones, president of the American Insurance 
Association. 

Jones acknowledged that rates keep climb- 
ing, cancellations and non-renewals are a 
serious problem, selectivity of risks can be- 
come hazardous, and the injustices that 
occur in a large percentage of claims have 
become unfathomable. 

“We will share the problems with other 
groups, but we are not the sole reason that 
these problems exist—far from it,” Jones 
stated. 

A LEGAL DEFENSE 


Among those Jones refers to are the na- 
tion’s trial lawyers, who strongly defend the 
concept of tort liability, or the fault prin- 
ciple. 

In this regard, Profs. Robert Keeton and 
Jeffrey O'Connell, authors of the plan, say 
in their book, After Cars Crash ... The 
Need for Legal and Insurance Reform”: 

“The most determined opposition will come 
from organizations of triallawyers ... From 
a short-range point of view, the basic protec- 
tion plan is undoubtedly a threat to the 
interests of this group. It would reduce liti- 
gation and thereby reduce lawyers’ income 
from traffic injury cases. 

“Skilled trial lawyers will sound all the 
oratorical variations on this theme, and the 
more effectively because many of them deeply 
and sincerely believe it. They are simply 
blind to all the fraud and injustice the pres- 
ent fault-based system spawns.” 

However, in defending the present system 
and attacking a bill recently submitted in 
the Massachusetts Legislature proposing 
adoption of the Keeton-O’Connell plan, a 
delegation from the American Trial Lawyers 
Association issued the following statement: 

“One of the dangerous and probably un- 
constitutional features of this plan is that it 
destroys the time-honored and cherished 
right to trial by jury. . As lawyers, versed 
in the constitutional and practical aspects of 
tort law, we feel, as the result of a two-year 
study, that we must protest this proposed 
law.” 

DEFEATED IN MASSACHUSETTS 

The plan was approved in the Massa- 
chusetts Assembly but was beaten in the 
Senate after a harsh verbal battle between 
both sides that extended to street corner 
discussions throughout the state. The Massa- 
chusetts Trial Lawyers and the Teamsters 
Union formed a strange alliance to help 
defeat the bill. 

The plan has been mentioned in New Jer- 
sey with increasing frequency. Many members 
of the last Legislature debated its features. 
A bill in support of the plan expired quietly 
in the Senate last year. 

Others in New Jersey have expressed in- 
terest in any kind of plan that would com- 
pensate victims of auto accidents for their 
losses, especially where liability cannot be 
proved. 
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Chief Justice Joseph Weintraub of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court, of the exist- 
ing system, called it a “pretty sad way to 
deal with an inevitable phenomenon.” 

He added that the liability system, where 
too often fault cannot be proved, depriving 
a large percentage of victims of any com- 
pensation, “Must be borne by all society in 
general.” 

“Workmen’s compensation cases were once 
tried similar to the present auto system,” 
Weintraub said. “But we know that all 
humans are liable to be negligent, and justice 
suggested that the risk in workmen’s com- 
pensation should be averaged out for all 
victims. 

“It is possible that we must again think 
in terms of the overall scene with regard to 
auto insurance claims, Of course there would 
have to be some fair basis of compensation. 
Such a plan should take care of a man’s 
injuries to himself while driving an auto- 
mobile,” Weintraub explained. 

SOME LIABILITY 

Under the Keeton-O’Connell plan, the 
liability system is not disregarded entirely. 
Claims in excess of $10,000 by a victim would 
permit him to go to court and sue for the 
additional amount, If the victim believes his 
pain and suffering exceeds $5,000, he could 
sue for the amount. 

“The Keeton-O'Connell plan might be a 
step forward in relieving the court calendar,” 
Weintraub said, admitting that auto acci- 
dent cases account for the heaviest load in 
the state’s court logjam. “Besides reducing 
the load, the plan keeps alive the adversary 
system in claims above $10,000, a small mi- 
nority of all auto cases,” he added. 

“The simple statement ‘I’ll drive’ can have 
a considerable bearing on an individual,” 
Weintraub commented. 

Banking and Insurance Commissioner 
Charles R. Howell and Motor Vehicle Direc- 
tor June Strelecki also have expressed inter- 
est in further exploring the Keeton-O’Con- 
nell plan. 

Former Bergen Assemblyman Jerome L. 
Yesko, an opponent of the plan and presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Plaintiffs Trial Law- 
yers Association, says, “Judicial inquiry gives 
the individual the right to be heard. We have 
never stopped saying that there is room for 
improvement in the area of auto insurance, 
but improvement must be by workable 
means, within the mainstream of American 
justice. 

“You cannot have vending machine jus- 
tice,” Yesko said. “There must be a reason to 
every case, and the result must have a meas- 
ure of interpretive justice—at least a quasi- 
individual system, but there must be some 
form of basic adversary system in this area. 
And I hardly see the Keeton-O’Connell plan, 
or any similar proposal, as the answer,” 
Yesko said. 

The House Judiciary Committee study, in 
suggesting remedies for reform within the 
auto insurance system, emphasizes the divi- 
sion of thinking in the entire auto insur- 
ance picture: 

“That changes are needed in the present 
system for providing automobile insurance 
protection in the United States is recog- 
nized by virtually all interests. There is a 
wide variation in opinion about the degree 
of change that is needed. A staggering 
amount of material has been generated on 
the pros and cons of such questions—federal 
regulations versus state regulation, and the 
‘tortists’ theory versus the compensation- 
ists’ theory. 

„ . . Federal supervision could vary from 
simply a reapplication of antitrust principles, 
to a mixture of competitive and regulatory 
theories. This middle position does not di- 
rectly depend on how the ‘tortists’ or the 
‘compensationists’ resolve the question of the 
role of liability concepts in auto insurance,” 
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[From the Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger, 
Jan. 17, 1968] 
AUTO INSURANCE: Ir FUNCTIONS UNDER A 
“MODEL T” CODE 
(Fourth in a series) 
(By Herb Jaffe) 

Some of the principles in tort liability can 
be traced beyond old English common law 
and as far back in history as the Old Testa- 
ment ... which predates establishment of 
the automobile liability insurance system by 
several thousand years. 

This illustrates the contention of the auto- 
mobile insurance industry that at least it 
cannot be blamed for every phase of the 
underlying controversy which surrounds the 
auto insurance system. 

Thus, in principle, hard-core segments of 
the auto insurance industry believe “the 
only thing auto liability insurance provides 
the motorist is lawful protection in conform- 
ance with the established legal code, which 
in this instance is the tort liability system.” 

A spokesman for one leading insurance 
company explained: 

“Auto insurance companies do not do 
things for people who are hurt. Liability in- 
surance was not conceived to protect the 
third party—the injured victim—but to 
protect the owner of the automobile against 
the claims of the third party.” 


HARSH CRITIC 


T. Lawrence Jones, president of the Amer- 
ican Insurance Association, is a harsh critic 
of the legal system. He believes that many 
of the problems for which the industry is 
being blamed could be resolved were it not 
for the tort liability principles. 

“Back when the automobile was an infant 
and a novelty, the courts had three alterna- 
tives for a uniform system,” Jones said. 
“They settled on the worst. As a result, the 
present automobile insurance problem is by 
far the most important and immediate cause 
for concern within the entire insurance 
industry.” 

Jones explained the three choices before 
the courts at the turn of the century as 
follows: 

“They could have taken the attitude when 
confronting the plaintiff that he went on 
the road, so he took a risk. We could have 
built a beautiful insurance plan for this 
approach, which would have been the most 
attractive for the motorist. 

“Or they could have adopted the premise 
that the automobile is a dangerous instru- 
ment, and the motorist should be held re- 
sponsible for all consequences. This is the 
basis used by such countries as Norway and 
Italy. We could have built a sound insurance 
plan out of such a system, but it would not 
have been as adequate or efficient as the first 
alternative, 

“Instead, the courts chose a system where 
the victims must settle between themselves, 
and before they can transfer compensation, 
they must determine who was at fault.” 

Jones explained that when the system was 
established for auto insurance awards, there 
were few cars on the roads and it seemed 
the best approach from a legal standpoint. 

“In a modern America with almost 100 
million cars on the roads, the system is out 
of date,” Jones said. “The Keeton-O’Connell 
plan moves in the right direction, but it 
doesn't go far enough, nor is it complete 
enough.” 

Jones called the Keeton-O’Connell plan 
the most dramatic challenge ever to the 
tort liability system. 


DEEP STUDY 
“But the Keeton-O’Connell plan must be 
studied by more people and in greater depth,” 
says Jones. We're studying it hard and 
seriously. Our executives are working on it 
even on weekends. There is a determined ur- 
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gency to find solutions to all the problems,” 
he said. 

Jones admits that rates are of most con- 
cern to the driving public, and he sees in 
Keeton-O’Connell an approach to rate sta- 
bility. 

Today's problem of rates actually began 
about 10 years ago,” Jones explained. “For 
some reason the year 1957 was the worst the 
industry experienced. Claims, accidents and 
costly experiences showed a sudden upswing 
from that year on, and they haven't subsided 

et. 

0 “Two years later we were forced to file for 
what has become an almost annual rate in- 
crease. And with the cost of medical care, 
auto repairs and legal services zooming up- 
ward in the last 10 years, combined with the 
steady upsurge in frequency of claims, rates 
still have not been able to justify costs,” 
Jones added. 

Jones indicated that changes in the claims 
compensation system could have a significant 
effect in stabilizing rates because “it would 
relieve the increasing cost of legal services 
and exaggerated claim awards.” 


LIKE JURY 


Underwriters also blame the tort lability 
system for other criticisms which they say 
are misdirected. 

For instance, an insurance company may 
base its opinion of a proposed policyholder— 
or risk—from the viewpoint of a lawyer pre- 
maturely attempting to see his client in the 
eyes of a jury. 

In other words, underwriters often weigh 
the character of prospective risks as if they 
were already in court. Companies would 
rather not insure persons who have had diffi- 
culty with the law or who might otherwise 
complicate the defense. 

From this, the consumer makes the logical 
assumption that the company is discrimi- 
nating in its selection of risks. The industry 
takes the view that this is an indirect result 
of the legal system by which it must abide. 


PREMIUM COSTS 


In any case, insurance companies are in- 
clined to believe that the tort system must 
be altered before changes can materialize 
in other directions. 

Auto insurance premiums will add up to 
almost $11 billion in 1968. There are some 
900 companies competing for these dollars, 
but more than two-thirds are concerned with 
less than half the premium total. 

“These are the preferred risks, the safe 
drivers, potentially the kind of drivers who 
too often are made to pay a higher rate be- 
cause of the poor driving habits of the less 
desirable risks,” explained a company official. 

State laws require all drivers to carry either 
liability insurance or to subscribe to the 
Unsatisfied Claim and Judgment Fund. 

The insurance industry must provide a 
market for high risks, drivers who do not fall 
into the "safe category” due to one or more 
factors, ranging from age to habitual reck- 
less driving records. 

AGE FACTOR 

Statistics—the byword of the industry— 
show that drivers under 25 and over 55 are 
more apt to have accidents. Consequently, 
they too, regardless of driving ability, are 
lumped into the high risk, or assigned risk, 
category. 

Whether they like it or not, insurance 
companies must provide a market for as- 
signed risks, However, all assigned risks are 
not classified equally. Those more apt to have 
accidents—according to industry statistics, 
trends and other data—are surcharged high- 
er rates. 

At one time, most reputable companies 
turned their backs on high risk drivers who 
sought insurance voluntarily. But in recent 
years—as a means of policing their own in- 
dustry, while at the same time taking ad- 
vantage of a burgeoning market at escalated 
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rate levels—the reputable companies have 
established their own high risk subsidiaries. 

Ironically, it was the need for reputable 
high risk insurors which eventually brought 
the federal government into the picture and 
laid the groundwork for a full-scale con- 
gressional investigation of the auto insur- 
ance industry later this year. 

While the large, substantial companies 
turned their backs to high risks seeking ade- 
quate coverage—often because of premature 
fears of jury opinions—small, fly-by-night 
companies emerged to fill the void and 
capitalized by catching an increasing over- 
flow of high risks. 


NEW FIRMS 


Insurance companies became more selec- 
tive as costs and accidents mounted, and 
more illicit companies were born. As a result, 
in the last seven years there have been more 
8 80 auto insurance company insolven- 
cies. 

These companies had been spawned spe- 
cifically to provide a market for motorists 
who wanted more than just the statutory 
limit coverage offered in the non-voluntary 
assigned risk plan. All were undercapitalized, 
and most were found to have committed 
fraud, among other violations. 

In 1966 the U.S. Senate announced it 
would look into the insolvency problem, 
which had stranded more than 300,000 policy- 
holders and injured victims on claims well 
in excess of $100 million. 

However, a high industry official pointed 
out: 

“We are not as much concerned with 
federal intervention presently as we are with 
the tort liability system, which we feel is 
indirectly responsible for a good many of 
our problems.” 

[From the Newark (N.J.) 
Jan. 18, 1968] 


AUTO INSURANCE: OFFICIALS CAN ONLY “COME 
CLOSE” TO IDEAL PLAN 


(Fifth in a series) 
(By Herb Jaffe) 


If the present system of automobile insur- 
ance is as rotten and antiquated as critics 
suggest, what it the next step? 

The Keeton-O’Connell plan, while favored 
with some variations by an increasing num- 
ber of insurance people, nevertheless is not 
the “panacea”—the overall answer sought 
by all concerned. And efforts to patch up 
deficiencies in the existing system have been 
loudly criticized by an overwhelming major- 
ity who call it outmoded. 

Leading insurance Officials say with total 
frankness “there will never be an ideal auto- 
mobile insurance system that will work at a 
cost satisfactory to all—but we may come 
close.” 

Lawyers and court-oriented officials scoff 
at any system that would replace the tort 
liability concept as a basic ingredient. 

Washington legislators have been discuss- 
ing with greater frequency a system of fed- 
eral regulations and group insurance for the 
entire country as “the only answer to the 
auto insurance mess.” 

Almost everyone concerned openly admits 
that the overall existing system is not ade- 
quate, and they’re well aware of the public’s 
increasing demand for changes. 

In encouraging the industry to employ its 
might toward pressing issues, Donald P. 
McHugh, vice president and legal counselor 
of State Farm Mutual Insurance Co., said: 

“Knowledgeable congressional informants 
describe the public pressure as exceeding 
in all other areas of 
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“But the industry is not running scared. 
Indeed, most industry leaders have wel- 
comed the probe, and have offered full coop- 
eration to both congressional and executive 
department inquiries. Thoughtful leaders in 
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the industry recognize that legitimate con- 
cern on the part of the insurance buying 
public cannot be ignored or swept under the 
rug. 

CITES MANY STUDIES 

“Even Daniel P. Monihan (director of 
Harvard-MIT Center for Urban Studies), 
whose several recent pronouncements 
sharply attacked the auto liability insur- 
ance business, admonishes industry leaders 
to effect wholesale internal reforms or suffer 
the spectre of a regulating every turn of the 
business.” 

According to Robert N. Gilmore Jr., assist- 
ant general counsel of the American Insur- 
ance Association: 

“We must participate in the many studies 
which are now underway. Legislators and 
study commissions will want our views on 
the Keeton-O’Connell plan and other alter- 
natives to the present system. The industry 
will be prepared to take positions on these 
vital issues. 

“This is a clear indication that we are not 
wedded to the past and are not defenders of 
the status quo.” 

And as for the status quo, James R. Mac- 
Kay, vice president of the Fireman's Fund 
American Insurance Companies, defines its 
meaning in the minds of many insurance 
people: 

“To understand the nature of the automo- 
bile insurance problem, we have to begin 
with an assessment of the status quo. Cer- 
tainly everybody knows what ‘status quo’ 
means: It’s a fancy Latin phrase meaning 
‘the mess we're in'.“ 

MacKay goes on to outline a possible ave- 
nue toward solution with two immediate 
steps: 

Extensive reform of the current liability 
insurance systems, to enact improvements in 
rating laws, contingent fee regulation and 
claims payment techniques. 

To use the breathing spell these improve- 
ments would provide to study all questions of 
change to a system of liability without fault. 

“In short, we are faced with an opportunity 
of rare dimensions,” said MacKay. “Now that 
we recognize the forces acting on our in- 
dustry, we should be preparing to deal with 
them intelligently.” 

Referring to mounting public criticism and 
pressures of auto insurance industry prac- 
tices, as well as the flock of proposals from 
many of those concerned, Bradford Smith Jr., 
chairman of the board of Insurance Company 
of North America, said: 

“It will do us no good to try to brush them 
off as simply the ideas of crackpots and dem- 
agogues. I prefer the view that they are un- 
mistakable signals that our present automo- 
bile insurance system is not working to the 
satisfaction of our boss—the consumer—and 
it is high time for us to make an objective 
appraisal of the practices that have inspired 
these proposals. 

“Let us not under-estimate the risk that 
they are symptoms of a disease which, if 
not treated promptly, could easily be dis- 
abling, if not fatal, to the automobile in- 
surance business.” 

“Shortly after making these statements, 
Smith gave INA’s support to the Keeton- 
O'Connell plan, to which H. R. Lawson, presi- 
dent of the Glens Falls Group companies re- 
plied: 

“Insurance companies cannot solve auto 
insurance problems by themselves. Our pre- 
mium rates are regulated; we are required to 
insure some risks regardless of merit; we are 
not responsible for the licensing of drivers, 
nor for policing the highways, nor for the 
high cost of lawsuits, nor for the inflated 
5 — of hospital and medical care and car re- 

Auto insurance reform blueprints have 
been proposed many times in the past, often 
the result of grants and support from aca- 
demic and professional foundations, such as 
the Walter E. Meyer Research Institute of 
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Law, which made possible the Keeton-O’Con- 
nell plan. 

While those formulas proposed thus far 
have been found lacking, several concepts 
within some overall plans have been salvaged 
and are now being studied with renewed 
interest by a more concerned insurance in- 
dustry in search of its panacea. 

PLAN STANDS UP 


Insurance officials have turned, with guard- 
ed interest, to a plan that has proven suc- 
cessful at least in one Canadian province 
while withstanding the test of time. 

The formula is known as the Saskatchewan 
Plan, and the guarded interest by insurance 
people is due to government regulation, 
which has been the backbone of the plan's 
success since it was enacted in 1946. 

In fact this compulsory insurance plan for 
all drivers in Saskatchewan, which combines 
non-fault and tort liability features, was 
termed successful long before the Keeton- 
O'Connell plan ever was formulated. 

“The insurance plan is popular in Sas- 
katchewan regardless of politics,” said Sas- 
katchewan Premier W. Ross Thatcher, who 
describes himself as “slightly to the right of 
center,” as related to the Socialist adminis- 
tration which adopted the plan 22 years ago. 

“I wouldn’t want to get rid of it,” said 
Thatcher. “Costs of insurance are so high, 
you just have to take care of them together.” 

Thatcher described the basic features of 
the plan: 

Injured persons can collect as much as 
$4,000 for physical disability, $2,000 for medi- 
cal expenses not covered by other insurance 
and $2,420 for loss of wages. 

Death benefits are payable up to $10,000 
plus $300 for funeral expenses. All payments 
are made regardless of fault. 

These, however, are the only areas where 
the Saskatchewan Plan and the Keeton- 
O'Connell plan draw a similarity. 

Under the Saskatchewan Plan, the motor- 
ist is required to buy three different types 
of insurance: Accident insurance, covering 
personal injury and out-of-pocket loss; col- 
lision insurance covering damage to the in- 
sured’s vehicle; and tort liability insurance, 
allowing the victim to press his claim to a 
maximum of $35,000 in court. 

However, whatever is obtained in tort lia- 
bility must first be used to repay any initial 
compensation for lost wages or medical ex- 
penses. In addition, there is no compensation 
for pain and suffering. Thus lability awards 
are based predominantly on proof of fault 
and actual costs. 

If the party at fault is uninsured or re- 
sides outside of Saskatchewan, the province 
will pay the damages. 

Thatcher said that as a result of the fea- 
tures only a small number of injured persons 
file negligence suits, virtually eliminating the 
backlog of liability cases in the courts. 

He explained that dangerous drivers are 
identified by the color of their license plates. 
Good drivers are given white plates, persons 
convicted of speeding violations are issued 
blue plates, and persons involved in acci- 
dents display red plates. 

“If the red-plate people are found guilty 
of further violations, their licenses are re- 
voked and they must wait six months and 
pay $60 to get their licenses back,” explained 
Thatcher. 

The average driver pays $3 a year for the 
non-fault coverage, $70 for collision and $35 
for liability, amounting to $108 a year for 
full protection. 

The automobile insurance study prepared 
last October by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee of Congress says of the Saskatchewan 
Plan: 

“The system appears to be working.” 

The report adds that in highly motorized 
areas of the United States the cost of the 
plan would be much higher. 

James MacKay summed up the plan as 
follows: 
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“The problem is entirely different in Can- 
ada because contingent fees (agreed percent- 
age of court awards for lawyers) are not al- 
lowed there and because compensation 
payments can be deducted from final awards. 

“The Saskatchewan Plan would be diffi- 
cult to adopt in our more populated states, 
however, because the province is essentially 
a rural area and because government insur- 
ance activity there is of a greater magnitude.” 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, 

Jan. 19, 1968] 


AUTO INSURANCE; 1942 STANDARDS JUST NOT 
VaLıD TODAY 


(Last in a series) 
(By Herb Jaffe) 


There will be 100 million vehicles on roads 
across the United States this year. At the 
end of World War II, there were 34 million. 

In 1941, one day of hospital care cost 
slightly less than $10. It is estimated closely 
by the U.S. Bureau of Labor that the figure 
for 1967 was six times greater, 

In 1943, there were 23,000 deaths caused 
by automobiles. Estimates for 1967 by the 
Insurance Information Institute put the 
fatality figure at almost 53,000, or more 
than three times the number of American 
servicemen who have died in the Vietnam 
war thus far. 


OUTDATED PRACTICES 


The thinking and practices of automobile 
insurance companies which had validity 20, 
ten or even two years ago no longer meet the 
standards of present conditions. 

“And before we can worry about tomorrow, 
we've got to find a solution to existing auto 
insurance problems that in many respects 
already are out of control,” remarked Dean 
Sharp, assistant counsel to the Senate Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee which 
will hold auto insurance hearings later this 
year, 

These are the cold facts which face a 
present-day insurance industry that is 
nervously pondering every possible clue to 
a potential long-range solution. 

The National Association of Independent 
Insurors, consisting of 350 of the nearly 900 
companies which sell auto insurance, said 
in a policy statement in November: 

“Criticism of the automobile insurance 
system has been voiced in the news media, 
in the U.S. Congress, in state legislatures, in 
state insurance departments, and in other 
forums. 

“Realizing this, top executives of our com- 
panies many months ago began taking a long, 
hard look at traditional policies and proce- 
dures, These included underwriting rules, 
the cancellation process, assigned risk plans, 
claims handling, and the whole operation of 
the private enterprise insurance system as it 
affects the public. All came under critical 
reappraisal.” 

“RUNNING SCARED” 


New Jersey Reps. Peter W. Rodino Jr. (D- 
10th) and William T. Cahill (R-6th) believe 
that the industry is “running scared and 
rightly so.“ 

Says Rodino, “When we first called for a 
House investigation of the business, the com- 
panies weren’t too concerned. But when they 
read the preliminary report of our Judiciary 
Committee, they began to squirm.” 

Cahill, who with Rodino is directly re- 
sponsible for the stinging findings in the 
House report released last fall, said, “Any- 
thing that smacks of a federal investigation 
or even hints of a change in the present sys- 
tem of regulation sends chills up and down 
their spines.” 

“Protecting insurance interests in the gov- 
ernment arena is a complex and frustrating 
problem,” said Guy E, Mann, senior vice 
president of the Aetna Life and Casualty Co., 
“and all predictions are that it will get 
worse.” 
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Insurance people have been trying in re- 
cent months to round up support for the 
Keeton-O’Connell plan, which many call the 
answer to the underlying problem! —the 
fault concept in claims, 

Other insurance people disclaim this be- 
lief. There is a waning minority who still 
abide by the precept that as long as a large 
percentage of accident victims are unable to 
pinpoint blame, the reserve funds of insur- 
ance companies need not be diminished— 
for where there is no blame, there need be 
no insurance payoff. 


CRITICAL PROBLEM 


The simmering question of auto insurance 
may be nearing a climax in federal quarters. 
It has been identified by some congressmen 
as the most critical consumer problem at 
present, and at least three congressional 
committees already have expressed a desire 
to probe the regulatory characteristics of 
auto insurance, 

In reversing a ruling which had exempted 
insurance companies from inter-state com- 
merce in 1944 and delegated the power of 
regulation to Congress, the United States 
Supreme Court said: 

“No commercial enterprise of any kind 
which conducts its activities across state 
lines has been held to be wholly beyond the 
regulatory power of Congress under the com- 
merce clause (of the United States Consti- 
tution). We cannot make an exception of 
the business of insurance.” 

The insurance industry and the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
merged their common interests the following 
year, and the McCarran-Ferguson Act was 
passed by Congress, granting regulation of 
the industry back to the states. 

However, it was made clear by Congress 
that it retained the prerogative to look in 
on the manner of state regulations at any 
time, and if necessary, re-delegate its au- 
thority. 

From time to time since 1945 Congress 
has indeed checked into the system. The 
most intensive investigation thus far of the 
auto insurance system was made by the Sen- 
ate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
in 1957-58. The subcommittee told Congress 
in its report: 

“It is disturbing to note that more of the 
resources of state regulation in the ensuing 
years have been directed to curbing the 
forces of competition than to limiting the 
excesses of combinations. The record com- 
piled by the subcommittee is an impressive 
recital of the many efforts during the year 
to curb competition, with much of it accom- 
plished through utilization of state regula- 
tory channels. 

“The documents obtained by the subcom- 
mittee, which were made a part of the rec- 
ord, present a bleak picture of concerted 
efforts on a nationwide basis to restrain com- 
petition which not only went unchallenged 
by the states but virtually unnoticed.” 

The most recent congressional document 
on auto insurance, last October's report by 
the House Judiciary Committee, is highly 
critical of the state regulatory system. It 
cites the states as being overly responsive to 
to the industry’s desires: 

“Over-responsiveness to the interest of the 
industry it supervises is sometimes identified 
as a situation where the ‘regulated’ becomes 
the ‘regulators’ . . . In certain states it was 
found that the insurance regulators, prior 
to their audit of insurance company books, 
would give a notice to the company.” 

From this the House investigators arrived 
at the following opinion: 

“In view of the magnitude and importance 
of the insurance industry, the money in- 
volved in the decisions that are made by 
state insurance regulators, and the private 
interests of the insurance companies in such 
decisions, it would be strange if corruption, 
or even venality, are never present.” 

The report adds, “When the foundations 
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of the system are untrue or outmoded, its 
superstructure cannot be stable. Some re- 
sponsible opinions believe that the role of 
tort liability in auto insurance is a manifes- 
tation of such out-worn and anachronistic 
policies.“ 

The report adds that auto insurance has 
the characteristics of a public utility, yet 
cites numerous instances of “lax supervi- 
sion,” coupled with “conflicts of interest“ 
and “inadequacies” in “too many states.” 

It questions the auto insurance industry's 
reluctance to a system of federal regulation 
which it says would be less costly to the con- 
sumer: “A company that does business 
throughout the United States is required to 
maintain staff and procedures that enable it 
to comply with each state’s regulatory sys- 
tem. The necessity to adjust operations nec- 
essarily must result in inefficiencies and in- 
creased costs of doing business.” 

The report concludes in this area by say- 
ing: “It is strange that this burden on the 
industry has not generated support for the 
development of a uniform pattern of regula- 
tion throughout the United States. A uni- 
form pattern could be supplied through co- 
ordination or centralization by the federal 
government taking a more active role.” 

Donald P. McHugh, vice president of State 
Farm Mutual Insurance Co., summed up the 
growing resentment of the state regulatory 
system in a forthright statement: 

“Preliminary results to date indicate much 
dissatisfaction with the states’ performance 
in discharging regulatory responsibility over 
property and casualty rates. 

“In the face of rising auto insurance rates 
in recent years, resulting from mounting 
highway losses and inflation, the 
subsequent record of state rate regulation is 
hardly an inspiring one. 

“The all-industry rate laws have in nu- 
merous instances become the vehicle for devi- 
ous political manipulations. Politics—not 
business judgment or public pressures, not 
market forces—became the touchstone for 
measuring rate levels. In this atmosphere, 
many companies have felt impelled to pull 
out of states or curtail their writings.” 

THE INSURERS APPLAUD L. B. J.’s CALL FOR 
STUDY 

New YorK.—President Johnson's call for a 
major study of automobile insurance ir. his 
State of the Union address Wednesday is 
strongly supported by the American Insur- 
ance Association and its member companies, 
an industry spokesman said yesterday. 

T. Lawrence Jones, president of the asso- 
ciation, said the group’s research personnel 
and facilities have been pledged to the Presi- 
dent’s proposed probe as early as last July. 

Jones said the automobile insurance indus- 
try has suffered underwriting losses of more 
than $1 billion in the last decade, He said 
the industry is as anxious, therefore, to find 
a solution to any inequitics that may exist 
as the 95 million drivers affected by current 
insurance practices. 

But he said the task is a very large one. 

COMPLEX ISSUE 


“This is an extremely complex question,” 
Jones said, “directly involving almost 100 
million American drivers and, through them, 
our entire automobile oriented economy.” 

Because the study can have an impact on 
so large a segment of the public, Jones said 
the automobile insurance industry is grati- 
fied that the President himself has taken an 
interest in automobile insurance.” 

Jones declared that one of the critical areas 
any study must examine is that of tort lia- 
bility, under which fault must be proved 
before an injured driver is compensated. 

“Many of the problems for which the in- 
surance industry is blamed are really the 
result of the tort liability system.” 

Drivers in the nation are deeply dissatisfied 
with present concepts of tort liability, ac- 


cording to a series on automobile insurance 
now running in The Star-Ledger. 

The newspaper disclosed that a study con- 
ducted by the House Judiciary Committee 
released in October last year charges the 
automobile insurance industry with poor 
performance at a slow and expensive pace, 
adding that procedures established to deal 
with accidental losses and injuries do not 
work well. 

Because the establishment of fault lies at 
the bottom of insurance payoffs, companies 
employ batteries of attorneys and investiga- 
tors to prove fault. If the case goes to court, a 
jury eventually decides who has been at 
fault; if fault cannot be established, there is 
no payoff no matter what the extent o1 the 
damage. 

Government lawyers have charged, because 
of this situation, that laws based on negli- 
gence actually run counter to the basic prin- 
ciple of insurance. 


RED INK 


Referring to industry losses, Jones said: 

“The message written in this red ink is 
clear. Insurers are anxious for solutions. They 
need solutions to exist, and to better per- 
form the services that keep them in busi- 
ness,” 

Jones added that the auto insurance in- 
dustry is further gratified because the Presi- 
dent touched on the insurance study in the 
context of service to the consumer. 

“The insurance industry wants the same 
thing—to serve the public as efficiently as 
possible,” he said. “After all, like any other 
business, we must serve our customers to 
continue to exist.” 

But he pointed out that the question of 
charge involves more than changes in insur- 
ance forms and policies. “Insurers operate 
within the framework of a legal system,” he 
said, “and one of the functions of any study 
would be to determine whether any change 
should involve changes in the system.” 


FLORIDA LEGISLATORS TO HOLD 
FIRST LEGISLATIVE PLANNING 
MEETING 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fascet.] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row my colleagues in the Florida 
delegation will begin 2 days of 
meetings with representatives of the 
Florida State Legislature to exchange 
ideas and discuss areas in which the 
Federal and State Governments can work 
together for the benefit of our State and 
our people. 

This Joint Florida Legislative Plan- 
ning Committee meeting was formally 
ordered pursuant to the Florida Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 127, passed by 
the legislature last year. This is the first 
meeting as ordered by the resolution, and 
the first of its kind to be held in the 
Nation. It will enable much needed com- 
munication to take place between those 
who share the responsibility for the wel- 
fare of their constituents on the various 
levels of government. 

Some of the topics which will be dis- 
cussed include agriculture and conserva- 
tion, Federal-State relations in urban 
affairs and local government, finance 
and tax, public health and welfare, pub- 
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lic schools, and public works—roads and 
highway safety. 

Particular credit and congratulations 
go to Florida State Senator Ralph Poston 
of Miami, who, as chairman of this Joint 
Florida Legislative Planning Committee, 
has organized and coordinated the entire 
meeting. I particularly want to welcome 
those who will be attending from Dade 
County—Senator Poston, Senator Rich- 
ard B. Stone, and Representative Rob- 
ert Hartnett; also, representing the 
State cabinet, Gov. Claude Kirk, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture Doyle Con- 
ner, and Broward Williams, State treas- 
urer. Others who will be attending in- 
clude Senator Joseph A. McClain, Jr., 
Senator Elmer O. Friday, Jr., Senator 
Lawton M. Chiles, Jr., Senator Mallory 
Horne, Senator Dempsey Barron, Sena- 
tor John E. Mathews, Jr., Representative 
Henry Land, Representative William L. 
Gibson, Representative William Bevis, 
Representative A. S. Robinson, Repre- 
sentative Jack Poorbaugh, and Repre- 
sentative James Reeves. 

I am looking forward to this meeting 
with great enthusiasm and expectation 
and am confident that it will produce 
fruitful results. 

I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Miami Herald 
which comments most favorably on the 
theme of the meeting and its purpose: 
[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Jan. 18, 

1968] 
A First IN PLANNING FoR FLORIDA’S FUTURE 

FPlorida’s congressional delegation is not 
generally recognized as an aggregation of 
Solons. 

Perhaps this is because the state Ly its 
very nature is geographically divided and 
politically leaderless. More than likely it is 
because there has been too little communica- 
tion between Tallahassee and the Floridians 
in Washington. 

Almost unnoticed in a legislative year 
which accented the negative and emphasized 
the trivia was Senate Concurrent Resolution 
127, which may yet make 1967 something to 
write home about. 

It proposes a “joint meeting of the Florida 
congressional delegation, members of the 
Florida Legislature; and three persons chosen 
by the Governor for the purpose of planning 
Florida’s legislative needs.” 

Resolution 127 becomes cashable Jan, 25- 
26 when the first Joint Florida Legislative 
Planning Committee, manned as above, sits 
down in Washington to consider the future 
of the Ninth State. A first for Florida, it is 
also a first in the nation. It has caught the 
eyes of other states and of governmental stu- 
dents anxious to strengthen the federal prin- 
ciple. One such body is the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
which suggested just such a step last Octo- 
ber. 

Well, Florida is taking it. Supposing that 
the trial does not end at the public trough, 
it strikes us as a mighty step. 

Florida has problems which are everybody's 
concern but no one’s responsibility. Con- 
sider, for instance, highway fund allocations. 

Florida is a “donor” state when it comes 
to tax revenues. Its percentage of return 
on federal programs is a meager 65 per cent. 
Only North Carolina and Wisconsin rank 
lower, at 46 per cent and 60 per cent, re- 
spectively. The per cent of return is based 
on contributions to highway and trust fund 
apportionments for 1965. 

This is a typical situation which cries for 
remedy through the cooperation of the two 
legislative bodies, meeting periodically and 
charting the course of a state both of them 
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serve. Thus the two-day session next week 
is full of promise. 

By coincidence the author of the Senate 
joint resolution is Sen. Ralph R. Poston of 
Dade, who will head the legislative delega- 
tion and who is chairman also of the Com- 
mittee on Public Roads and Highways. He 
really started something. 


“PUEBLO” INCIDENT 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FarssTEIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are too many unanswered questions as- 
sociated with the capture of the intelli- 
gence ship Pueblo to justify our taking 
hasty action. The other body some years 
ago acted before it had all the facts of 
the Tonkin Bay incident. I would not 
approve of similar action in the wake of 
the Pueblo incident. 

The power of the United States is too 
awesome, Mr. Speaker, to be used in- 
temperately. As the strongest nation in 
the world, we have a particular obliga- 
tion to respond to provocation with re- 
straint. 

I am suggesting neither surrender nor 
appeasement, but only a posture of cold 
calculation in an attempt to meet this 
situation diplomatically. 

The United Nations, I understand has 
already been presented with the prob- 
lem. Perhaps a reasonable time should 
be permitted to elapse before any fur- 
ther steps are taken. 


A REPORT FROM U.S. AMBASSADOR 
ED CLARK 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PIcKLE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, our judicial 
system tells us that for every privilege 
that come to a man, there is a corre- 
sponding duty. 

In a very real sense, the Honorable 
Edward Clark, who will leave his diplo- 
matic post as Ambassador to Australia 
at the end of this month, has realized 
the corresponding duty for the privilege 
of serving his country as its representa- 
tive to the country down under. 

The realization of his duty in so ex- 
pertly discharging his responsibilities at 
a time of great importance to Americans 
than ever before in our history has 
earned for him the admiration not only 
of this generation but of all to come. All 
Americans are in his debt not only as a 
man who successfully carried the demo- 
cratic American spirit to foreign shores 
but as a man of complete devotion to the 
future safety of this country. 

Our ties with Australia have never 
been stronger and joint American- 
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Australian enterprises are at an alltime 
high. 

This is due, in my opinion, to the 
good will that has been carried from 
these shores by our able Ambassador. 

Recently, in New York, Ambassador 
Clark had the opportunity to recap his 
24-year stint in the service of his coun- 
try. He spoke before the Far East-Amer- 
ica Council of the Commerce of Industry 
where he was introduced by his Demo- 
crat friend of some 30 years, James A. 
Farley, the past Democratic National 
Committee Chairman and former U.S. 
Postmaster General. 

I would like to point out the Ambas- 
sador’s remarks are a succinct assess- 
ment of his activities and American ac- 
tivities in Australia as well as a reflec- 
tion of his love for Australia and the 
Australians. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
his remarks in the Recorp at this point: 


AUSTRALIAN BALANCE SHEET: A REPORT BY A 
FRIENDLY AUDITOR 


(Address by U.S. Ambassador Edward Clark 
Before the Far East America Council of 
Commerce and Industry, Inc., New York, 
January 19, 1968) 

On New Year’s Eve, I departed Australia, 
after nearly two and a half years as U.S. 
Ambassador there. I count those months and 
that experience, as the best years of my en- 
tire life, I grew to love Australia and Aus- 
tralians, and my wife and I have come to 
regard that vast and sunburned country, 
that land with one foot in the future, as 
our second home. 

I'm a lawyer by profession; I am a plain, 
blunt man, not a professional diplomat. I 
never tried to give the impression or had any 
pretentions of being one. I never expected 
to be a diplomat and no one was more sur- 
prised than I was when I was tapped by 
President Johnson for the job, You know, I 
spent a lot of time turning around to see 
who people were addressing when they said 
“Your Excellency.” 

In reviewing my experiences and respon- 
sibilities as my country’s and my President's 
personal representative to Australia, I am 
inclined to draw upon my own professional 
and banking background and to think in 
terms of business and the law. It’s not sur- 
prising that I should translate my impres- 
sions into terms of credits and deficits, of re- 
sources and collateral, of assets and labili- 
ties. And I would like to discuss with you 
today, for a few minutes, my own personal 
Balance Sheet for Australia. 

Some years ago, Professor Barzun of 
Columbia University, a French migrant to 
the United States, wrote a book in which 
he both praised and criticized his adopted 
country. He titled his book, “God’s Country 
and Mine,” and then as an afterthought, sub- 
titled it, “A Declaration of Love Spiced by a 
Few Harsh Words.” The way I regard my 
Balance Sheet on Australia also is a declara- 
tion of love, but you may find in it a few, not 
exactly harsh, but let’s say mildly suggestive 
words. 

I promise, though, that I won't be like 
the small town banker who had a glass eye. 
People who went to him to try to negotiate a 
loan or explain an overdraft always claimed 
that the glass eye was the only one in which 
they could detect the slightest glean of 
sympathy. 

Let’s have a look at the Balance Sheet: 

The first, and most important item by far, 
and Australia’s greatest asset, Is people. 

A nation is people, and Australia, like our 
own country, is a nation of volunteers. Their 
forefathers came there and stayed there be- 
cause they choose to. They battled a frontier, 
endured privation and fashioned a nation, 
They learned to work together, to help one 
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another and to depend on each other. They 
learned to be strong in their faith, and in 
their friendships, and in their convictions. 

On the world’s stage today Australians 
hold their own in science and research, in 
the Arts—theater, the opera, painting and 
ballet. Australians are Nobel Prize winners, 
honored by their colleagues in science and 
medicine; in space research; in the explora- 
tion and study of the Antarctic, Sir Robert 
Helpman, famous ballet dancer and choreog- 
rapher was knighted this New Year's by 
Queen Elizabeth, as was Sir William Dobell in 
January, 1967. Dobell, Russell Drysdale, 
painter of the out back, Sydney Nolen, 
painter of Australian legends, are all artists 
of world class; Joan Southerland of Australia 
has one of the great voices of the age. Bruce 
Devlin is a great golfer, Newcomb and Stolle 
and other tennis players too numerous to 
mention, Jock Sturrock, skipper of the Yacht 
Dame Pattie; 2 Nobel Prize Winners since 
1960 are Sir Macfarlane Burnet and Dr. John 
Eccles, Australia’s voice, Australia’s opinion, 
is honored and respected in the councils of 
free men everywhere. Australian sportsmen 
and athletes are rough competitors, among 
the world’s leaders in every branch of 
in spite of its small population. I only wish I 
could figure out a way to swap them 
America’s Cup for the Davis Cup. 

Australia’s influence in Asian and world 
affairs cannot begin to be equated with the 
size of its population or its age as a nation. 
The potential of the country in terms of area 
influence and importance in world councils 
is great and is growing greater. 

Australia has been called “The Lucky 
Country.” But it is lucky, I believe, in the 
sense that it looks over the field and draws 
on experience and resourcefulness to help 
pick a winner. People, good people—intelli- 
gent, informed people—make a great nation, 
Australia has them. 

But, there are two sides to every Balance 
Sheet, and let's take a look at the Liability 
side of this item People.“ 

The thing that struck me, or any student 
of Australia for that matter, is that Australia 
doesn't have enough of them, In a land 
area the size of the 48 mainland states, she 
has the same numbers we have in Texas. 
And that, I think, is most important and 
compelling of attention. You can accomplish 
more with people if there are more of them, 

Australia does have an active immigration 
policy. They have offices in Europe and the 
British Isles which are constantly soliciting 
and subsidizing migrants, but on a carefully 
selective basis, people with needed skills 
who can predictably be integrated into pres- 
ent population without special problems, mi- 
grants from England, Scotland, Ireland, are 
still preferred, tho’ there are also many 
Dutch, Spaniards, Italians, Maltese, and 
Scandinavians. Only a few Orientals are per- 
manently admitted, usually doctors or sci- 
entists. Oriental students are admitted in 
large numbers. 

Australia’s second important Asset on my 
list is Natural Resources. 

With the possible exception of fresh water 
and a few other things, Australia’s natural 
resources must certainly be second to none. 
Its minerals and fertile soil await only water 
and technical and scientific know-how to 
make it among the world leaders in mining, 
agricultural and livestock production. 

Just before I departed, I had some first- 
hand experience examining the country’s 
resources. I traveled more than 6,000 miles 
through Western Australia, where I saw ports 
and railroads a-building, whole mountains of 
iron ore, and one hot, barren island—Barrow 
Island—pin-cushioned with oil wells to pro- 
vide Australia energy for industry. I saw the 
vast Ord River Irrigation development, where 
Science and research are making things grow 
that nobody would believe possible a few 
years ago. 

By the way, it was at Barrow Island that 
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our party struck the hottest temperature on 
the trip—someone said it was 116 degrees. It 
was so hot that I saw a dog chasing a cat, 
and they were both walking. 

On the Liability side of Natural Resources 
we come, again, first, to People, and second, 
to Money—that is, Financing. 

I have stressed the importance of People to 
Australia’s development—the importance of 
the right kind of people with the necessary 
skills. Their importance to the development 
of natural resources certainly is self-evident. 

But, important as they are, it takes more 
than people and know-how. It takes money. 
And to get the kind of money—the kind of 
financing—needed for the rapid and contin- 
uing development of Australia, the country 
will have to look beyond Australia, to over- 
seas investment: 

I heard a few short-sighted Australians 
express the fear that foreign investors were 
gradually taking over Australian industry. 
This, simply stated, just isn’t so. Over the 
last ten years, the total proportion of foreign 
ownership of Australian company assets does 
not appear to have increased. The absolute 
amount of foreign investment has, of course, 
increased substantially, but the Australian 
economy as a whole has also grown at about 
the same rate so that foreigners own about 
the same proportion of the much larger pie. 

We Americans Know something about 
foreign investment, from the receiving end. 
In the course of our own history, we have 
had a great deal of experience with foreign 
investors. European capital played a vital 
role in the developemnt of the United States. 
British, French, German and Austrian 
money provided an important stimulus to 
the economic growth of our country. It 
financed the building of canals and rail- 
roads and helped establish ranches, farms, 
industries and our banks. Far from exploit- 
ing or taking over our country, overseas 
financial assistance made possible our inde- 
pendence and rapid progress. Certain neces- 
sary safeguards are imposed so that Aus- 
tralia may never fall under the curses of 
colonialism. One is a long-term land lease 
not freehold titles in new areas. This in- 
sures that the land is developed—not just 
held in hope of increase. The investor knows 
the conditions before he plunges, and the 
Australians keep their bargains. There will 
never be expropriation, 

Most Australians by now know how 
strongly I recommend Australia to prospec- 
tive American investors. I believe just as 
strongly that American investment is a 
healthy thing for Australia. The govern- 
ment's encouragement of American invest- 
ment has resulted in gains for both Aus- 
tralians and Americans. 

Large American companies spend huge 
sums each year on research—on better means 
of production, on better ways to serve the 
consumer, on better products and lower 
costs. The results of this research are passed 
on as direct benefits to Australian subsid- 
iaries and licensees. This Australia desper- 
ately needs and must have for progress and 
development. 

Both here in the United States and in 
Australia, I have talked to businessmen and 
officials, advocating joint Australian/Ameri- 
can enterprises. It is a subject close to my 
heart. I confidently consider Australia the 
most satisfactory country in the world for 
American investment to pay dividends for 
the investor and obvious benefits for our 
own government. 

Next on the Asset side of my list is Space. 
And by space I don’t mean going to the 
moon, although we have no closer or more 
cooperative partner in that particular ven- 
ture than Australia. By Space, I mean wide 
open spaces; room to move and expand in. 
How many countries have it today? How 
many countries are seriously limited today 
for lack of it? This is indeed a great asset; 
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a tremendous plus for Australia’s future 
growth and expansion. 

With the economic desalting of sea water, 
the wide open spaces, the great sunburned 
outback, can be made to bloom and produce 
beyond most extravagant dreams. Scientists, 
working together to find a solution to this 
problem, exchanging information and ideas, 
are getting closer all the time. 

The City of Los Angeles is now working on 
a project for the desalting of sea water which 
by 1975 will provide 150 million gallons of 
water per day, enough to meet the water 
needs of a city the size of Boston. In Flor- 
ida, the entire water needs of the Key West 
area already are being supplied by a de- 
salting system. When I was in Dampier, the 
new port town upon Australia’s northwest 
shoulder—it’s so new it isn’t even on the 
maps yet—I saw a new desalinization plant 
at work for the Hamersley iron ore project. It 
already is producing 400,000 gallons of pure 
water a day—enough for industry and the 
community and witk enough let over to 
sprinkle the lawns. 

But even with ample water and fertilizer 
and hard work, it is necessary to surmount 
the vast distances from sheep station and 
cattle station, from mine and farm, factory 
and vineyard, to railheads and to ports. This 
can only be accomplished by a great and 
coordinated railway system and a network 
of coast to coast, east to west and south to 
north, all-weather highways. Australia 
needs them. Brunette Downs, the King 
Ranch’s big spread, is 90 miles from a phone. 
Illness or death of a pilot, or engine failure 
on the plane means a drive of a whole day to 
communicate with the outside. 

In the United States we have a great 
transportation system. But it is only in re- 
cent years that we have developed a truly 
interstate, coast-to-coast high speed high- 
way network. This great interlocking high- 
way system gives us the mobility we must 
have. A highway system benefits everyone; 
the man on the land, the manufacturer, 
the worker, the consumer and the tourist as 
well. And those who use it and reap its 
benefits are precisely the ones who are pay- 
ing for its construction and maintenance. 
Looking way down the road, I see this same 
development happening in Australia. I trav- 
elled almost 370,000 miles in Australia alone, 
all but 160 miles of it by plane. “Beef roads” 
(like our farm-to-market roads) they are 
beginning to have, but it needs to be better 
for the great road trains: trucks with many 
trailers which haul cattle to market. 

On most Balance Sheets there is an item 
called, simply, “Good Will.” It’s an Asset— 
not always one which can be evaluated in 
terms of dollars and cents—but decidedly a 
necessary item if you intend to stay in 
business. 

Not only in my personal judgment, but 
obviously in the world’s judgment, the item 
of “Good Will” in Australia’s Balance Sheet 
carries the greatest importance and signifi- 
cance. It is on excellent terms with its Asian 
neighbors; its counsel and advice in Asian 
and Pacific affairs carries great weight and 
influence; its voice in world affairs is re- 
spected. Australia stands there all alone, a 
shining example to the hungry hordes of 
Asia of what Democracy and free enterprise 
can accomplish. As a neighbor, as a partner, 
as an ally, there is no nation in the world 
more highly thought of. Australia keeps its 
commitments; lives up to its promises; 
carries its fair share of the load. In the 
Colombo Plan, the plan which Educates 
Asians in Australia, the Asian Development 
Bank, ECAPE, ASPAC, in SEATO, and in 
ANZUS its ideas, understanding, physical 
and material help and good will, have had 
a great deal to do with making these or- 
ganizations strong and viable. 

Only a short time ago, I read that the 
Vietnamese flag was raised over a new vil- 
lage built by Australian task force troops. 
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The village was built on the site of a former 
Viet Cong base, accommodating some 1500 
villagers. The newly appointed provincial 
chief said that the area had been jungle, 
dominated by the enemy, the roads insecure, 
the people’s lives in constant danger. Now 
all this was changed, thanks to the back- 
breaking hard work, understanding and 
friendship of the Australians. 

The men who did this were soldiers, Aus- 
tralian fighting men. There are none better. 
Viet-Nam and the world are lucky they are 
there. But, though trained and admirable 
fighters, they can and do also work con- 
stantly and vigorously for peace, 

For the entire community of nations, the 
search for peace in Viet-Nam is a matter 
of the highest priority, Our country’s basic 
view is that this conflict can and should be 
ended at the earliest possible time. Everyone 
wants peace. You don't have to have a Ph. D. 
to think peace is desirable. A military solu- 
tion is not the answer, and we do not seek 
to impose a military solution on North Viet- 
nam. But at the same time, and by the 
same token, we will not permit North Viet- 
Nam and its supporters to impose a military 
solution upon South Viet-Nam. 

Our young men and those of our allies, 
are in Viet-Nam to assist the South Viet- 
namese people in their struggle against er- 
ternal aggression; against a force which seeks 
to deny them the freedom to work out their 
own destiny. We do not have the slightest 
desire for our young men to remain there 
one moment more than is necessary to help 
the Vietnamese people to secure their liberty. 
Our long-range objective is a Southeast Asia 
made up of free and independent nations 
living in peace with one another; a South- 
east Asia with which we can cooperate in 
commerce, and in efforts toward social and 
economic development. 

Just a few days ago my friend, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, said: 

“More people have been killed trying to 
vote in South Viet Nam than have been 
killed by bombs in North Viet Nam.” 
attention to the fact that the South Viet- 
namese have held five free elections in the 
past 13 months. 

“It took the United States 13 years—from 
1776 to 1789—to get a Constitution. Yet, in 
the midst of war, the South Vietnamese have 
prepared and approved a Constitution and 
elected a President, a Vice President and a 
legislative body. 

“There is much to be done,” our President 
said, “but the United States and its Allies 
are pleased with the progress ... We are 
going to do whatever is n to protect 
the security of South Viet-Nam and let that 
nation determine its own destiny ... We 
stand in unison in the face of a common dan- 
ger.” I also quote Admiral Sharp, Commander 
in Chief of our forces in the Pacific—“We 
are fighting the right war, in the right place, 
at the right time.” 

Our presence in Asia is for the sole pur- 
pose of supporting the free and independent 
development of the small states of the region, 
and to contribute to the political stability 
and economic growth of the area. The United 
States is a Pacific power and intends to con- 
tinue to be a Pacific power. We will maintain 
our interest—a benevolent interest—in Asia 
in the future. Let there be no doubt or mis- 
understanding about this. Period, 

I would like here to express my deep ap- 
preciation to my dear friend, President Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson, for having conferred 
upon me the highest honor of my life—the 
honor of representing him and my country 
in Australia. 

It was a great privilege for me to further 
the policies and aims of my President in 
that lovely country. I did so earnestly, en- 
thusiastically, sometimes extravagantly, it 
has been said, but always with dedication 
and pride. I did the best I could. They have 
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been the busiest, happiest, most rewarding 
years of my life, 

Now that I have returned to the United 
States, I shall continue to give President 
Johnson and his policy goals my full and en- 
thusiastic backing and support. And that 
goes for Australia, too. I thank you. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit is one of the 
most serious problems facing our Na- 
tion today. The President of the Unit- 
ed States made this clear in his state- 
ment on January 1, calling for steps to 
halt the outflow of our gold, and he 
referred to it again in his state of the 
Union message the other night, when 
he spoke of the need for maintaining 
the integrity of the American dollar. 

This problem has been studied by 
many of the Members of the House al- 
ready, in the light of the President's 
solemn pronouncements. I was impressed 
by the recent review of this subject by 
the gentleman from New Jersey, Con- 
gressman JAMES J. Howarp, in the speech 
before the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades 
Department. He has made some astute 
observations of this problem and of the 
steps which can be taken to cure it. I am 
particularly impressed by the fact that 
he has put into focus the important 
role our merchant marine can play in 
giving renewed strength to our interna- 
tional economic picture. 

I hope that all of the Members will 
find the time to read the full text be- 
cause I believe Congressman Howarp has 
accurately put his finger on one of the 
major deficiencies in our present efforts 
to relieve the dollar drain. 

The text of Congressman HOWARD’S 
speech follows: 

REMARKS BY Hon. James J. Howarp AT AFL- 
OIO MARITIME TRADES DEPARTMENT LUNCH- 
EON, JANUARY 3, 1968 
I appreciate this opportunity to be here 

today—with some of the leaders of the AFL- 

CIO Maritime Trades Department—to discuss 

some of fhe problems which concern you, in 

the maritime industry, and many of the 
friends of maritime on Capitol Hill. 

I had originally planned to come here to 
review with you some of the progress that 
we have been able to make in maritime af- 
fairs in the past 12 months—and to explore 
with some of the problems we can expect to 
face in this area in the next 12 months, 

But events in the past 48 hours have 
caused me to change my mind. 

I would like to discuss, instead, the 
nagging problem of our international bal- 
ance of pa; ‘which, as you know, has 
a very direct impact on the industry in which 
you work. 

Just two days ago, President Johnson is- 
sued a sweeping statement about this bal- 
ance of payments problem—and made some 
equally sweeping recommendations about 
what we must do to correct a situation which 
grows worse with every passing day. 

Let me make it clear that this is not a new 
problem. 
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President Eisenhower wrestled with the 
balance of payments and the outflow of gold 
for much of the eight years that he was in 
the White House. 

So did the late President Kennedy. 

So this is not an issue that is new either 
to the Johnson Administration nor to Demo- 
cratic Presidents. 

I think the balance of payments problem 
is a lot like Topsy—it just sort of “growed” 
over the years—was better at some times 
than others—but has been a consistent prob- 
lem for our nation’s leaders almost all of the 
time since the end of World War II. 

As a matter of fact, we've had deficits of 
one dimension or other in our balance of 
payments for seventeen out of the last 
eighteen years—so obviously it has been a 
national problem, not a partisan one. 

But the fact that this has been a bi- 
partisan problem doesn’t lessen the impact 
of this problem on the American economy 
and the American dollar—especially, as the 
President has pointed out, when this deficit 
stands, as it does today, at something like 
four billion dollars a year. 

The President has announced some highly 
significant steps to make an immediate, if 
temporary, dent in this problem. 

He has, for example, called for some man- 
datory restraints on direct investments by 
American business overseas. 

I applaud this move—I think it is one 
which is long overdue. 

Some months ago, the President asked 
American business to put some voluntary 
curbs on itself, in terms of the money it was 
investing abroad. 

But American business has not been par- 
ticularly receptive. 

So these mandatory restraints of direct 
investment overseas will be a big help in 
stopping this outflow of gold and the un- 
balancing of our payments account. 

The President has also issued some man- 
datory curbs on the amount of money which 
American banks can loan to individuals and 
companies overseas—and once again, this is 
a move which should have been taken earlier, 

If American business has been immune to 
the Government’s appeals to curb itself, 
America's financial community has also not 
fully responded to such suggestions. 

Quite obviously, the banks must be re- 
strained to some extent. 

So I think, regrettable as it may be, it’s 
time that the banks were put under some 
involuntary restraints. 

The President has also recommended ac- 
tions to reduce the government's own ex- 
penditures abroad, and to encourage our al- 
lies—particularly our NATO allies—to help 
minimize the costs of keeping our troops in 
Europe. 

He has also called for an increase in Amer- 
ican imports, and for an increase in our ef- 
forts to lure foreign tourists to the United 
States, so that more foreign money will flow 
into the United States. 

All of these are healthy steps—designed to 
shore up the American dollar which has come 
under such heavy attack in recent weeks, as 
an aftermath to the devaluation of the Brit- 
ish pound and as a direct result of the anti- 
American gold raid engineered by General 
de Gaulle. 

This is an action program—taken by a 
President who is a man of action—and it 
deserves the full support of American indus- 
try and American banking circles. 

But all of this is a temporary program— 
and it cam have only temporary effects on 
this very critical balance of payments prob- 
lem. 

If we are going to be effective over the 
long haul in stopping the gold drain, and in 
keeping the American dollar strong, then we 
are going to have to follow up these tempo- 
rary short-range measures with some per- 
manent, long-range steps. 

And I submit that the area in which we 
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can be most effective is through the medium 
of our merchant marine. 

Now I know this is not a new concept, as 
far as you in the maritime industry are con- 
cerned—but it is still a novel concept for 
some people. 

There just is not the realization among 
the public at large that our merchant ma- 
rine has the potential for reversing the bal- 
ance of payments problem. 

Just look at the present situation: 

Today, the U.S. Merchant Marine con- 
tributes or conserves a billion dollars a year 
to the plus-side of the balance of payments. 

In other words, without a U.S. Merchant 
fleet, we would be dealing today with a five 
billion dollar deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments—instead of a four billion dollar deficit. 

The Merchant Marine makes this very sig- 
nificant contribution, despite the fact that 
U.S. flag ships carry only about 7 percent of 
our export-import cargo, 

The fact of the matter is that foreign flag 
shipping bears as much—if not more—re- 
sponsibility for the present critical deficit 
than any other single element in our inter- 
national relations, 

If U.S. ships were carrying just half of our 

instead of only 7 percent—there 
wouid be-no balance of payments deficit at 
Thirty years ago, Congress enacted the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 because it was 
concerned that U.S. ships were not carrying 
a substantial portion of our import-export 
cargo—and at that time, the American flag 
share of this cargo was in the neighborhood 
of 35 percent. 

If we had just stayed at that figure—let 
alone increase our share, as Congress had 
intended—we would be dealing with a man- 
ageable problem today. 

Instead, we have slipped backward and 
backward with each passing year—and we 
are now paying the penalty in terms of a 
balance of payments deficit of frightening 
proportions. 

Obviously, when we start devising long 
term solutions to the balance of payments 
problem, then, we should give top priority to 
the revitalizing of the American flag Com- 
mercial fleet. 

Some well invested money in the building 
of new ships and in the operating of these 
ships in competition with low wage foreign 
competitors would make a significant dent 
in the balance of payments—and in time 
could eliminate the deficit entirely. 

How much money would be involved? 

I think the problem is big enough so that 
we should think big in terms of our invest- 
ment of public funds to help this industry 
get back on its feet. 

If we put a billion dollars a year into the 
Merchant Marine, we could reduce the pay- 
ments deficit by as much as three billion a 
year—because we could build newer, faster, 
larger ships that could augment the better 
ships in our fleet and replace the worst ones. 

The net result would be more tonnage— 
and tonnage which could deliver our exports 
and imports faster, and thus make more 
ocean going trips each year. 

It is a relatively minor investment, when 
you stop and think of it—in terms of what 
it would do for the balance of payments sit- 
uation right now, and what it would do for 
the entire American economy. 

So I am in the hopes that the Adminis- 
tration will recommend, as one of its first 
acts, a 50 to 60 ship construction program 
a year for at least five years to help increase 
our carriage of our own goods, and thus help 
decrease the balance of payments. 

And while I’m on this subject of an all-out 
shipbuilding program, let me say a word or 
two about the concept that some Americans 
have had in recent years—the concept that 
we could revitalize our merchant fleet if the 
ships could be built abroad. 

I have been disappointed that some people 
in our government feel the same way, 
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The Defense Department was a strong 
advocate of foreign shipbuilding—and it 
took a determined fight in Congress—a fight 
in which the Maritime Trades Department 
played a significant role—before that effort 
to build navy ships overseas was turned 
back. 

Just think of the problems the Adminis- 
tration would be faced with today, if the 
M.T.D. and the strong supporters of Mari- 
time in Congress had not beaten back these 
foreign-building schemes. 

What would have happened would have 
been that the White House would today be 
worrying about a balance of payments deficit 
that would have been much larger than the 
present one—and that would have grown 
steadily worse as the full impact of the 
foreign building notion was felt. 

I hope that if nothing else comes of 
this present payments deficit crisis, the Ad- 
ministration and its various components will 
have learned a lesson about foreign build- 
ing—and that it will never again propose 
such a solution to the industry, the Con- 
gress or the American people, 

There’s something else that the Adminis- 
tration can do, besides launching an all-out 
building program, to make sure that Mari- 
time makes its maximum impact on the 
payments crisis. 

It can do something about the so-called 
“runaway” flags. 

For years, this country has sat idly by 
while American firms have built ships 
abroad, them under the flags of 
other nations, hired foreign nationals to 
crew these ships, and then stolen our com- 
merce away from ships flying the American 


In the process, these companies have done 
more than just fail to pay their fair share 
of tax dollars and deprived American sea- 
men of jobs at decent wages, under decent 
working conditions, and with the protection 
of decent safety standards. 

They have also contributed unconscion- 
ably to the worsening balance of payments, 

The money that they've paid for ship- 
building—the money that they've paid for, 
foreign crews—and the money they’ve paid to 
foreign countries, either in taxes or license 
fees—has all flowed out of the United States, 
and into the pockets of foreign nationals and 
into the coffers of foreign governments. 

And they have kept American firms from 
earning dollars in the carriage of this trade— 
dollars that would be an additional plus in 
our international payments picture. 

The total impact of these American-owned, 
runaway flag ships has been somewhere in 
the neighborhood of a billion dollars a year— 
another billion deficit that has to be over- 
come. 

I think that top priority must be given to 
eliminating this situation. 

When Congress reconvenes later this 
month, I intend to introduce legislation that 
will have the effect of bringing these ships 
back under U.S. registry. 

I will propose stiff taxes on every ounce of 
goods that these vessels bring into our har- 
bors or carry away from our shores—taxes 
that will be high enough so that the owners 
of these vessels will see the wisdom of bring- 
ing them back under the American flag 
again, 

The American owners of these ships have 
had an unfair advantage over their competi- 
tors who have kept their vessels under Amer- 
ican registry—and I think it’s time we 
ended this tax haven, once and for all. 

So there are two actions which can—and 
must—be taken: 

1. An all-out, sustained program to revital- 
ize our merchant marine so that we carry 
a substantial share of our export-import 

0. 

2. A drive to end the preferred status of 
the “runaway” flag ships, so that they can 
no longer engage in what amounts to legal- 
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ized piracy, at the expense of competing 
American firms, and at the expense of the 
American people, 

Taken together, these two actions can ac- 
count for something better than half of the 
present deficit—and the temporary solutions 
offered by the President, plus other long- 
range solutions that he has in mind, can 
take care of the other half of the problem. 

For years, now, you in the Maritime 
trades—and many loyal supporters in Mari- 
time management—have been pressing Con- 
gress and the Administration for action to 
give us a viable Merchant Marine. 

Your case has always been a sound one— 
and events have served to justify your argu- 
ments. 

Now you have new justifications—and it 
comes from the Administration itself, which 
is asking for support in correcting the bal- 
ance of payments problem. 

I Know I can rely on you to take the fullest 
advantage of this situation—and to press for 
a solution that will benefit this industry and 
the nation, 

Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MESSAGE 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS MUST BE EN- 
ACTED DURING THIS SESSION OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CORMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s message on equal justice once 
again challenges Congress to right the 
old wrongs of discrimination in housing 
and in selection of juries that have for 
Many years impaired the security and 
welfare of tens of thousands of Amer- 
icans, 

The President is absolutely right in re- 
submitting legislation that he urged upon 
Congress last year. We cannot duck this 
issue. We must share his determination 
to do what is right. 

The problem of discrimination in hous- 
ing has reached critical proportions in 
every section of the country. The bitter- 
ness, frustration, and fury which gen- 
erations of Negroes have experienced in 
being barred from decent housing be- 
cause of the color of their skins must 
come to an end—and soon. 

Likewise, the time has come to end dis- 
crimination in the selection of juries and 
to strengthen existing Federal laws 
against interference with Federal rights. 

Congress must truly represent the will 
of the American people. I believe that 
the majority will is for continued prog- 
ress in civil rights. 

I do not believe that the American 
people will allow a minority of extrem- 
ists within the Negro community to so 
embitter them as to turn their backs on 
the legitimate needs and aspirations of 
Negro Americans. 

In recent years, American society has 
made remarkable progress in insuring to 
Negro citizens their full rights as Amer- 
icans. We cannot pause or retreat from 
this vita] task. 

I urge my colleagues to follow Presi- 
dent Johnson’s requests and continue the 
promising efforts of recent years in safe- 
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guarding the freedom, the rights, and 
the dignity of all 200 million American 
citizens. 

Civil rights is nothing more and noth- 
ing less than democratic rights. And we 
must insure that these rights be fulfilled. 


FEDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr, Speaker, the 90th 
Congress may well be proud of its role 
during the first session in enacting legis- 
lation to establish the Federal Judicial 
Center. 

I had the honor to introduce the bill to 
provide for the establishment of the 
center. My action stemmed from the 
recommendation by President Johnson 
in his February 6, 1967, message to the 
Congress on the National Crime Com- 
mission Report, and from a long con- 
cern and study of the problem of ad- 
ministering justice by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States. 

As author of this legislation, I am 
pleased at the reception it has received 
around the country. Illustrative of this 
reception is the following editorial which 
appeared in the Salt Lake Tribune of 
December 13, 1967: 

GooD Move FOR SPEEDING UP COURT ACTION 

It's an axiom of the legal professton that 
justice cannot be hurried. But neither can 
it be allowed to become bogged down by 
mounting backlogs of unsettled litigation. 

Lawyers and judges have long recognized 
the dangers posed by an ever increasing 
work load in the courts. Måny have urged 
that something be done about it. 

A Federal Judicial Center designed to 
streamline operations of the United States 
court system may be that something. The 
center was authorized in legislation passed 
by Congress last week, 

The new facility will be established in the 
judicial branch and will operate under direc- 
tion of a board headed by the chief justice 
of the Supreme Court. The board will in- 
clude two appeals court judges, three district 
court judges and the director of the admin- 
istrative office of the U.S. Courts. 

Legislation creating the center directs it 
to keep abreast of computer technology and 
to “conduct and stimulate research on meth- 
ods to speed the handling of cases and reduce 
backlogs.” It also will help train federal 
judges and court personnel. 

Although the bill is aimed at upgrading 
federal courts the beneficial results of the 
center’s work will no doubt be shared by 
state and local courts as well. 

In an age of fast increasing population, 
of growing unrest and increasing litigation 
that is its legacy, it is imperative that courts 
keep up with added demands for their serv- 
ices. The Federal Judicial Center may not 
be the complete answer but it is a good 
starting place. 

We trust that Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
who for years has been advocating use of 
new speeding up techniques in federal courts, 
will find board members who share these 
views and balance them with a determina- 
tion to keep those traditional practices which, 
though slow, are essential to dispensing equal 
justice to all. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON SETS COR- 
RECT CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATIVE 
PRIORITIES 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, all rea- 
sonable and responsible Americans will 
applaud President Johnson’s message on 
equal justice. For the President has out- 
lined the correct legislative priorities in 
the vital matter of civil rights. 

This President has led the way toward 
historic laws to end discrimination in 
employment, in voting, in interstate 
travel. 

Now he has once again urged the 90th 
Congress to end discrimination in hous- 
ing. We have delayed long enough on 
this urgent request. The time for action 
is now. 

The President has reminded us more 
than once that while we all want public 
order in America, it cannot be achieved 
by force or by condemning one race to 
poverty and discrimination. 

The question is: Can the world’s lead- 
ing democracy continue to perpetuate 
discrimination in housing? Can we turn 
our backs on the blatant injustice that 
daily confronts tens of thousands of 
Negro Americans who are relegated to 
city ghettos? Can we ignore the fact 
that Negroes in America have never been 
really free to live where they can afford 
to or where they want to? 

I do not see how Congress can con- 
tinue to ignore such blatant and wide- 
spread discrimination. America wants 
law and order. But America also wants 
justice and fairplay for all. And Amer- 
ica also wants to create the most demo- 
cratic and humane society in history. 

This 90th Congress has a unique op- 
portunity to enact historic legislation 
that will help to eradicate the taint of 
discrimination in housing, selection of 
juries, and strengthening existing Fed- 
eral criminal laws against interference 
with Federal rights. 

I hope and pray that these proposals 
become law this year. And I shall con- 
tinue to work for and strongly support 
these important measures until they do. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 


T. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
shroud of confusion that overlies our 
Nation’s involvement in Vietnam has 
been the cause of much of the dissent 
raging across the land. 

Too often, the voice of dissent has 
been raised because of misinformation. 
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Therefore, in an effort toward a more 
factual analysis of the situation, I would 
like to insert into the Recorp an excel- 
lent account of the military aspect of the 
war in Vietnam made possible through 
the personal experiences of Capt. Rob- 
ert Jean Vallieres of Woonsocket, R.I. 

Of particular note is Mr. Vallieres’ 
evaluation of the performance of the 
South Vietnamese soldier. 

The article, I believe, will help to re- 
move some of the misconceptions con- 
cerning this war. I highly recommend it 
to the attention of my colleagues. The 
article follows: 


[From the Woonsocket (R.I.) Call, 
Jan, 19, 1968] 
War Views PUZZLE Orry VETERAN 
(By Stanley Jones) 

The former military intelligence officer 
from Woonsocket sat back thoughtfully and 
clasped his hands, He was careful in choosing 
his words, 

“You tell people you were in Vietnam, and 
you feel you have a right to expect some- 
thing like a thank you or a remark like ‘Glad 
to have you back,’” he said. 

“Instead they look at you with a blank 
expression. They don't seem to know what 
to say. They look somewhat like children 
who just got caught with their hands in a 
cookie jar.” 

The speaker was Robert Jean Vallieres, 
who returned in November from Vietnam 
where he served for one year as chief of 
counter intelligence with the 25th Military 
Intelligence Detachment in Cu Chi, located 
30 miles northwest of Saigon. 

He was Captain Vallieres then, and he 
traveled extensively across an area stretching 
from the border of Cambodia to War Zone 
C to the Mekong Delta, handling aggressive 
clandestine intelligence matters as well as 
counter intelligence work involving both 
North and South Vietnamese. 

Right now he is just plain “mister,” hay- 
ing been discharged after four and a half 
years of service. He and his wife are living 
temporarily with his parents, Mr, and Mrs. 
John B, Vallieres of 32 Fabien St. 

“I have no doubt that what I did for my 
country and the Republic of South Vietnam 
was morally right,” said the bespectacled, 
soft-spoken Vallieres. “Nor do I doubt that I 
would go back to Vietnam if necessary.” 

“But,” he said, leaning forward, “the at- 
titudes of many people make me doubt 
whether I was right in fighting for the peo- 
ple of my city.” 

The 26-year-old Providence College grad- 
uate touched on several subjects during a 
one-hour interview and brought out these 
points from personal observation: 

The U.S. government has been painting a 
true picture of the situation in Vietnam. 

As an American serving in the war zone, 
he personally was neither angered nor dis- 
gusted with demonstrations and draft-card 
burning incidents in this country. He simply 
found them “very sad.” 

The South Vietnamese soldier is as brave 
and, in many cases, braver than any of his 
allies fighting in the battle zone. 

One of the most erroneous statements cir- 
culating in this country today is the so-called 
“flagrant misuse” of napalm by U.S. forces. 

Cambodia is being used as a refuge by Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese troops. 

Vallieres, who speaks French and Vietnam- 
ese fluently, shook his head when asked 
about antiwar demonstrations and protests. 

“It is very difficult for me to comprehend 
how the American public could be given so 
much of a true picture by the government— 
and sometimes too much of the truth—and 
still doubt the government’s veracity,” he 
said, 

“I cannot understand how a so-called edu- 
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cated population can take such an impas- 
sionate and opaque view of the issue. If they 
really took a look at the facts, they would be 
against this sort of malarkey.” 

Vallieres added that he also cannot under- 
stand why the American public “cow-tows to 
radical-wing students who have not yet 
proven their ability to gain a scholastic degree 
and who cannot sustain themselyes finan- 
cially.” 

“Yet,” he said softly, “they (the public) 
would reject the opinion of a government 
which has given the facts forthrightly and 
factually.” 

Vallieres, who volunteered for Vietnam 
duty while serving with military intelligence 
in Europe, said reports that the average 
South Vietnamese soldier is a coward “do not 
stand up to the hard cold facts of this war.” 

“I know men who would rather go out 
with a South Vietnamese than an American, 
knowing the South Vietnamese would stand 
by their side and not desert them,” he said. 

“All South Vietnamese soldiers are not 
cowards. In fact, very few are.” 

Vallieres stated that the average Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese soldier is fighting with 
the latest automatic Soviet and Chinese 
model weapons. 

“For the most part,” he said, “Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese had time to train and 
form military discipline under direct fear of 
ground attack.” 

On the other hand, South Vietnamese sol- 
diers until recently have fought with weapons 
used during World War II and the Korean 
War, weapons which wouldn't be used by 
either the United States or Soviet bloc coun- 
tries,“ Vallieres said. 

“Yet when they retreat upon being faced 
by an equal force with superior weapons, we 
would call them cowards,” he said. 

“Is it wise to call a soldier who has fought 
yesterday, who will fight today and who will 
fight tomorrow a coward?” he asked. “Is he 
a coward to retreat in the face of enemy 
superiority and live to fight another day?” 

In pointing to the courage of South Viet- 
namese troops, Vallieres said he is “speaking 


from experience.” 


“I do not repeat what someone has said, 
what six score men before me had read and 
stated,” he emphasized: “These are the facts 
as I observed them.” 

The Mount St. Charles Academy alumnus 
said the use of napalm by the United States 
in Vietnam is a “highly emotional subject 
that appeals to the radical fringe movement, 
which depends on emotion rather than con- 
crete figures.” 

“The number of innocent people killed by 
napalm is so low proportionately that no one 
has even gathered statistics,” he asserted. 

He said the dropping of napalm is con- 
trolled by forward ground or air observers. 

“They are not reckless or irresponsible 
bombardments,” he declared. Napalm is di- 
rected at targets where Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese are known to be located. 

“Were napalm to be used in an irrational 
manner as is stated by radical fringe organi- 
zations, one would have to suppose that the 
ground or air observer—an American citizen, 
whether soldier or sailor—is nothing more 
than a cold-blooded killer. This defies any 
rational concept, but the radical fringe would 
have you believe differently.” 

Vallieres spoke with emphasis about ex- 
treme caution employed by American troops 
in pursuing enemy forces near the Cambodian 
border. 

“We bend over backwards not to violate the 
border even in hot pursuit because we respect 
international law and Cambodia’s neutral po- 
sition,” he said. 

“The American soldier is highly disciplined 
in regard to this. He may bite his teeth, but 


he will abide willingly because he has been 
taught the implications.” 

He said American commanders will not 
approach the border unless they receive per- 
mission. 
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“Anyone who would have the audacity to 
insinuate that we violate territorial integrity 
recklessly is in no way familiar with the situ- 
ation,” he said. 

Vallieres said there is no question that 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese troops use 
Cambodia as a refuge judging from docu- 
ments he has studied and people with whom 
he has discussed the matter. 

“They (the enemy) use Cambodia for re- 
fresher training of troops, hospitalization, 
food supply and security,” he charged. 

He said Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cam- 
bodia is familiar with the situation. 

“But he is in a precarious dilemma,” he 
explained. “I believe the lower echelon of his 
government is so infiltrated by Communist 
sympathizers that he is not in a position to 
to act freely. 

“He realizes the danger he faces from North 
Vietnam and the People’s Republic of Red 
China. He sees the peril of North Vietnam’s 
presence and Red Chinese influence, and I 
believe he would like to loosen the bonds. 

“I personally believe that he distrusts 
North Vietnam and Red China and would be 
willing to settle border disputes with South 
Vietnam through the United States.” 

Vallieres returned from Vietnam with a 
collection of North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong literature and propaganda, including 
Pictures taken from American magazines 
showing antiwar demonstrations in the 
United States. 

“They use statements ranging from com- 
ments by demonstrators and draft card burn- 
ers to the diatribe of Bertrand Russell,” he 
said regarding Communist propaganda. 

“American troops find it amusing. They sit 
around and laugh. It’s much the same kind 
propaganda that was used by the Commu- 
nists in Korea,” 

Vallieres holds the distinction of having 
been one of the three youngest captains in 
the Army when he was promoted to that rank 
at the age of 24. 

Before his transfer to Vietnam, he was 
serving with military intelligence in Europe 
where he handled research and highly classi- 
fied intelligence matters dealing with United 
States and NATO forces for two and a half 
years. 

“I volunteered to go to Vietnam because I 
was knowledgeable in Southeast Asian af- 
fairs,” he said. 

He returned to this country on Nov. 1 and 
was married less than three weeks later to 
the former Carolyn Draim of Ventura, Calif. 

He and his wife soon will move to Con- 
necticut, where he has accepted a position as 
a systems computer analyst with Travelers 
Insurance Group in Hartford. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE UKRAINE 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Srrarron] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to join in commemorating the 50th 
anniversary this week of the independ- 
ence of the Ukraine. Unfortunately this 
jubilee cannot be a joyous occasion. For 
the people of the Ukraine are not free 
today, as we all know. And the freedom 
which they won so hopefully a half cen- 
tury ago was brutally taken away from 
them after only a few years by the op- 
pressive Bolshevist, Communist regime. 
And the Soviets are still in the saddle in 
the Ukraine today. 
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And so on this 50th anniversary, Mr. 
Speaker, as we pause to recall a brighter 
and a happier day for the Ukraine and 
pay tribute to the courageous Ukrainian 
people who governed their new country 
so well and so effectively even for such 
a brief time, we must remind ourselves 
that winning freedom for the Ukrainian 
people remains one of the great items of 
unfinished business before the United 
States and the other nations of the free 
world. 

Of course the pride and courage of the 
people of the Ukraine is a special source 
of inspiration in our present struggle to 
bring freedom and the right of self-de- 
termination to the people of South Viet- 
nam. And we pledge to the people of 
Ukrainia, as we pledge to other freedom- 
loving people around the world, our con- 
tinuing efforts in behalf of the common 
ideals and objectives of the American 
Revolution and the free Ukrainian state 
which first emerged 50 years ago this 
week. 

Young men are giving their lives today 
on the battlefields of Vietnam to prevent 
the spread of Communist tyranny, and 
they are working together elsewhere to 
strengthen other nations and help them 
to withstand assaults on their own free- 
dom. As we all know, the struggle for 
freedom is never a simple nor an easy 
one. Eternal vigilance and devotion is still 
the price of liberty. 

Those who would sometimes have us 
believe that communism is no longer a 
threat to our country, and that we need 
not be concerned about the fate of other 
peoples in other parts of the world need 
only remind themselves of the Ukraine. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I have 
long introduced and supported legisla- 
tion here to create a standing committee 
of the House on captive nations. I have 
long believed, and I still believe today, 
that we must make the restoration of 
freedom to nations still held captive by 
the Communist aggressors, like the 
Ukraine, one of the prime items on our 
own agenda here in the Congress of the 
United States. Not until we have done 
that job can we really hope to win the 
fully free and stable world order which 
all of us desperately seek. 


AFL-CIO MARITIME GRADES 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, at the request 
of the Maritime Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO, I include the following pres- 
entation in the RECORD: 

REMARKS BY Hon. JOHN H. DENT, CONGRESS- 
MAN From PENNSYLVANIA, AFL-CIO MarRrI- 
TIME TRADES DEPARTMENT LUNCHEON, JAN- 
UARY 24, 1968, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

I’m flattered that you have invited me back 
for another of these Maritime luncheons— 
and I'm happy that you don't feel I've worn 
out my welcome by my long speeches. 

Now, I can’t promise to be brief—because 
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nobody would believe me anyway—but I can 
promise not to make any new promises to 
this assemblage. 

When I was a young man—in my first term 
in the House of Representatives—I got a 
piece of advice from one of the old-timers. 
I guess he thought I was too much of an 
“eager beaver," because he caught me by 
the lapel one day and asked me why I was 
scurrying around, taking care of complaints 
from my constituents, sounding out the views 
of the folks back home, attending every com- 
mittee hearing, listening to every minute 
of debate on the House floor. 

My answer was simple. I explained to him 
that, when I ran for election the first time, 
I'd made some promises to the voters—and 
that I was trying to keep those promises, 

“Hell, sonny,” the older member said, “you 
don’t get reelected by keeping promises— 
you get reelected by making new promises.” 

I remembered the advice—even if I’ve tried 
not to practice it—and the longer I've lived, 
the more I’ve come to realize that that old- 
timer had put his finger on one of the things 
that’s wrong with America today: We try to 
hide the fault of yesterday behind the prom- 
ises of what we're going to do tomorrow. 

This is true about a lot of aspects of 
American life, And it’s particularly true 
when it comes to our government’s attitude 
about the merchant marine. Back 32 years 
ago, we were in a maritime crisis in this 
country, and Congress passed the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. That legislation was a 
promise to strengthen our maritime posi- 
tion—to create an American-built, Ameri- 
can-owned and American-manned merchant 
marine that was big enough to carry a sub- 
stantial share of our export-import cargo, 
and strong enough to serve as the fourth 
arm of our national defense. 

It was a great promise. But today, our 
merchant marine is in worse shape than it 
was before the promise of better times that 
was contained in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. We've become a sixth-rate maritime 
power, and a sixteenth-rate shipbuilding 
power—and we've managed to go backward 
in both these areas at breakneck speed in a 
period when we're importing and exporting 
more goods than at any other time in our 
history—and in a period when merchant 
shipping remains the keystone to our inter- 
national commerce, 

We're buying more goods abroad and we're 
selling more goods abroad than we did in 
1936—but there's nothing substantial about 
the percentage of those goods that travels 
in the holds of American-flag ships. We're 
fighting a war in Vietnam, and 98 percent 
of all of the weapons of war are being car- 
ried on ships, and so are two-thirds of the 
fighting men—but to keep that lifeline 
open, we've had to pull commercial ships 
off their regular runs and we've had to re- 
activate rusty old tubs of World War II 
vintage in order to do it. And I don’t call 
that maintaining a merchant fleet that's 
strong enough to be our fourth arm of de- 
fense—as the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
promised us we were going to have. 

So instead of keeping that promise, we’ve 
been fooling around with new promises. Our 
Government made one of those new promises 
back in 1965—three years ago. It promised it 
would send Congress a plan for a new mari- 
time program—and we've yet to see even 
word one of that program. That’s something 
of a record for promise-making—breaking 
the promise without doing one darned thing 
about it. 

Sure, we got a lot of bits and pieces of 
promises from the Administration. We got a 
promise from the Secretary of Defense that 
he would give America so much airpower that 
we would have an air-lift capacity large 
enough to make a merchant marine unnec- 
essary. When that one fell through, the Sec- 
retary of Defense promised that he'd build 
his own merchant fleet—at an expenditure of 
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something like four billion dollars—so that 
we could have ships fully loaded with men 
and weapons floating all over the globe, just 
waiting for an international crisis, 

And we got a promise from the Secretary 
of Transportation that things would be fine 
and dandy for the merchant marine if we'd 
just give him control of the maritime pro- 
gram. He also told us what he'd do for the 
merchant marine. The Secretary of Trans- 
portation was going to build ships in foreign 
yards; he was going to get rid of cargo 
preference which protects American shipping 
from predatory foreign competition; and he 
was going to phase out our passenger liner 
service—and let the foreign lines take over 
this lucrative business. 

Come to think of it, it’s a damed good 
thing for America—and it’s a darned good 
thing for the merchant marine—that the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of 
‘Transportation never got around to keeping 
those promises or we'd be in a heck of a fix. 

As it is, we're in trouble. 

Our fleet is so shrunken in size that it 
carries only 7 percent of our import-export 
cargo. Foreign-flag shipping is growing by 
leaps and bounds—and so is foreign ship- 
building. Even the Russians, who got a late 
start, are building up a major commercial 
fleet and they're using it for economic and 
political purposes on the seven seas. And 
what does the Maritime Administration say 
about the Soviet menace? They tell us there's 
nothing to be alarmed about—that the Rus- 
sians won't surpass us in maritime affairs 
until 1970 or 1971. That's great! They make 
it sound as if the Russian threat is still a 
long way off—instead of just around the 
corner. This is the same government that 
gets spastic every time the Russians put a 
new spaceship into orbit, but that can't get 
concerned over a greater threat right here 
on our own planet—the threat of freedom of 
the seas, 

And when you talk about our maritime 
troubles, don't overlook the troubles we're 
having with our balance of payments. For 
years the official line of the government has 
been that we can cure all of the world’s ills 
by buying our goods abroad. We were going 
to put other countries in the position of 
producing goods for us, because we were 80 
all-fired affiuent that we couldn't produce 
all of the goods we needed. This was sup- 
posed to improve everybody else’s economy, 
and thereby make everybody else in the world 
customers for our goods. 

Well, there's a lot wrong with that theory. 
For one thing, it’s economic colonialism— 
and it doesn't go down any better than polit- 
ical colonialism. For another thing, we 
haven't contributed very much to raising the 
economic standards of the other nations of 
the world. They still pay wages that are far 
below those of the United States—which is 
one of the reasons why we can buy their 
goods so cheaply. But the price of the goods 
is not the same as what this whole scheme 
is costing us. Sure, we buy the goods cheap- 
ly because of the cheap labor—but the fact 
that it’s produced by cheap labor makes it 
impossible for those workers to be prospec- 
tive customers for the things we produce in 
this country. 

This situation is aggravated, as far as I'm 
concerned, by the fact that a lot of the com- 
panies manufacturing cheap goods with 
cheap labor abroad are American companies. 
Back a few years ago, organized labor in this 
country was concerned about the runaway 
plant—the plant that left the high-wage 
northern states to set up business in the low- 
wage southern states. But that was child's 
play to what the runaway companies are 
doing now. They’ve found even the low-wage 
American South too expensive for their 
tastes—so they pulled up stakes and went 
overseas. 

Even then, they weren't satisfied. One of 
the larger American companies that went to 
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Japan moved out—because suddenly the 
Japanese workers were demanding more than 
the company wanted to pay. So they went to 
Hong Kong—and now they're running away 
from Hong Kong to an eyen lower wage area. 
The way it’s working in the Far East is this: 
For every dollar they paid in Japanese wages, 
they could get by in Hong Kong for 50 cents. 
Now they've moved to Formosa, where they 
can cut their cost to a quarter—and before 
long they’ll move on to Korea, Now all this 
means a lot of profits for the American- 
owned concerns who ran away from the 
United States in the first place because they 
thought our minimum wages were too high. 
But it’s a type of economic colonialism and 
economic slavery that’s going to cost the 
country dear—and that’s costing it dear right 
now, because we're sure not building markets 
for American-made goods this way. 

This low-wage foreign competition is one 
of the factors in our balance-of-payments 
crisis. Another one is the fact that when 
we do import these cheaply made goods, 
and when we do export our own goods in re- 
turn, we do it on ships flying the flags of 
other nations. And this is pretty stupid, too. 
We're the world’s greatest trading nation— 
and then we water down this enormous 
advantage by letting other people carry our 
trade. This costs us American taxes and 
American wages, and it amounts to nothing 
more than the wholesale exporting of our 
dollars abroad. Last year, we paid foreign- 
flag ships about three and a half billion dol- 
lars to carry our exports and imports. And 
today, our balance of payments deficit is 
four billion dollars. Now it doesn’t take any 
great economist, or any brilliant mathemati- 
cian to figure out what's happening. You 
just give those two figures to a fifth-grade 
math student—three and a half billion paid 
to foreign shippers and foreign seamen, and 
a four billion deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments—and he'll be able to tell you that 
we've got a monetary problem that’s the 
direct result of our neglect of our merchant 
fleet, 

And if that weren’t bad enough, the situa- 
tion is made worse by the fact that a healthy 
segment of this foreign-flag fleet is Amer- 
ican owned—just like the company I was 
talking about that's skipping around South- 
east Asia, looking for cheaper and cheaper 
wages. Well, a lot of American shipping 
companies have done the same thing— 
they've taken their ships or else built new 
ones abroad, they’ve registered them under 
the flag of another country, they've hired 
foreign seamen, and they've gone into com- 
petition with American shipping. 

Now I'm not talking about a couple of 
isolated instances. I’m talking about a “run- 
away-flag” fleet that’s bigger than our own 
American-fiag fleet. I’m talking about a fleet 
of ships that carries about 30 percent of our 
export-import cargo—as compared to the 7 
percent that the American-flag fleet carries. 
These are companies that have run away 
from American Wages, run away from Ameri- 
can taxes—even run away from American 
safety standards in the building and operat- 
ing of their ships. When we pay money to 
companies like these to carry our goods, what 
are we getting out of it? We're not getting 
the taxes, we're not getting the purchasing 
power of those wages—somebody else is get- 
ting it, and everybody is laughing up their 
sleeves at what. a bunch of dopes we are in 
this country. And the guys who laugh the 
loudest are the American owners—who con- 
tribute nothing to our economy, but who 
milk it for everything they can get. 

What’s at the bottom of our balance-of- 
payments problem? Two things: The run- 
away shop and the runaway flag. How can 
we correct the situation? Put some penalties 
on both of these runaways so that they 
can’t undercut the American economy the 
way they've been doing. 

If the “runaways” are so sincere about 
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wanting to raise the living standards of every 
other country around the world—and if 
they're so sincere in their statements that 
they're trying to build new markets for 
American goods—let them prove it. All they 
have to do is to raise the wages that they pay 
foreign workers up to the same level that 
exists in this country. As far as I'm con- 
cerned, the only way that we're going to 
strengthen foreign economies without de- 
stroying our own, is through universal fair 
labor standards, That will cut out this sweat- 
shop, cut-throat competition. 

Unless we do that, then we're going to con- 
tinue to export our American jobs just the 
same way that we're exporting our American 
dollars—and if we keep on the way that we're 
going, we’re going to have the some rude 
awakening that our British cousins had a few 
weeks ago. I don’t know how many Americans 
are aware of it, but when Britain had to de- 
value its pound, this amounted to almost a 
15 percent pay cut for every single British 
worker, It meant some sharp cutbacks in the 
social programs that Britain pioneered, and 
that provided a bulwark for the people of 
that nation, 

They can talk all they want about what 
caused the collapse of the British pound— 
and there are a lot of reasons, But a short 
time ago, when he was forced to announce 
the reduction in domestic programs and the 
pullback of British troops, Prime Minister 
Wilson put his finger on the real cause of the 
problem. And we in the United States ought 
to pay close attention to the reason—because 
if we don’t profit from England’s example, 
we're going to have to go through the same 
thing ourselves. Here’s what the British Prime 
Minister said: 

“Until we are earning, year in and year 
out, a substantial surplus on our overseas 
payments we are unable internally or ex- 
ternally to do all the things which as a na- 
tion we would like to do.“ 

Think about it for a minute. Here’s Brit- 
aln's international greatness and its domestic 
program going down the drain, and the 
Prime Minister blames it on a deficit in inter- 
national payments. And here’s the United 
States, which has had a balance-of-payments 
deficit in 17 out of the last 18 years—and 
which now is saddled with a four-billion- 
dollar deficit. And the same thing could hap- 
pen to us as happened to Great Britain, if 
we don't put our monetary house in order. 

As I have said, we're exporting our dollars 
and we're exporting our jobs—and when we 
do that, we short-change ourselves, and we 
short-change our children, and we destroy 
that great American affluent society we do so 
much talking about. 

The fact of the matter is, we boast a lot 
about that American affluence, and we also 
seem to be a little embarrassed by it. And so 
the government today talks about raising 
income taxes, because, it says, our affluent 
society is “overheating” the economy. Tell 
that to the man trying to support a family 
on today’s minimum wage. Tell that to the 
former auto worker who’s now pumping gas 
or driving a delivery truck—at far less than 
he used to make, and without utilizing any 
of the skills he developed over the years. Tell 
that to the unemployed steelworker—the 
guy who lost his job because of low-wage 
foreign imports from Germany and Japan. 
Tell that to the guy who'd like to work in 
a shipyard—but who can’t because we're not 
building ships this year. Or to the guy who'd 
like to go to sea—but who can’t because 
we're letting foreign seamen have the jobs, 
instead. Tell that to the person who lives in 
one of our urban ghettoes, or one of the 
rural pockets of poverty, or one of the coal 
mining ghost towns in my state. Tell any of 
these people that we're too affluent—that the 
economy is “overheated”—that we've got to 
cut people’s purchasing power, because 
they're buying too much. Tell them that 
interest rates on houses are going to have 
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to go up—so that there'll be less houses to 
buy, which means less jobs for construction 
workers and less jobs for workers in brick- 
yards and lumber mills and logging opera- 
tions and cement factories—and then tell 
everybody that all of this adds up to 
“affluence” in capital letters, and see what 
they say. 

We've got to put our economy into higher 
gear, so that there are jobs enough for every- 
body, and enough purchasing power so that 
they can buy the goods that are produced 
and the services that are offered. And one of 
the ways we can do that is to get to work 
on this job of building up our merchant 
fleet—because it will not only provide ship- 
board and shipyard jobs, but it will also pro- 
vide jobs in steel plants and iron mining and 
electrical plants and parts plants—and it 
will provide wages that buy the products of 
our farms and our factories. 

Rebuilding our merchant fleet, and making 
sure that it gets its rightful share of our 
export-import cargoes, will also be a power- 
ful weapon in putting the balance-of-pay- 
ments picture in order. The other night, in 
his State of the Union Message, President 
Johnson said that “we must restore equilib- 
rium to our balance of payments.” I agree 
with him—and I think that equilibrium can 
best be supplied by our merchant marine. 
It can be one of the best things we could do 
right now to put some muscle into our inter- 
national economy—and into our domestic 
economy. too. 

Let me close with one final thought: 

There is no such thing as an automatic 
economy. If we're going to be prosperous— 
and stay prosperous—we have to have the 
three basic elements of production, distribu- 
tion and consumption. Anytime in the 
world’s history that anybody has tried to 
skip one or the other of these three provi- 
sions—anytime they've tried to circumvent 
this formula—they've met with economic dis- 
aster. 

And that's really what we face right now— 
as long as we try to circumvent the element 
of distribution—and we're doing that when 
we try to get along without a merchant ma- 
rine. 

I told you at the outset that I would make 
no promises. But let me extract one from 
you before I leave: Let me ask you to prom- 
ise that you will not relent in your fight 
to save our merchant fleet—because, as long 
as you persist, you are also fighting to save 
our balance of payments, our domestic econ- 
omy, and our entire way of life, 

Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON DESERVES 
STRONG SUPPORT ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS PROPOSALS 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Byrne] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, President Johnson’s proposal 
for civil rights legislation this year are 
reasonable and constructive steps to- 
ward equality for all Americans. These 
proposals include new means of assur- 
ing fair selection of State juries. Al- 
though it has been unconstitutional to 
unreasonably exclude any class of citi- 
zens from jury service, the law does not 
at present provide adequate methods of 
enforcement, and the effects of attacks 
on unconstitutional jury selection sys- 
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tems by individual litigants are often 
limited to a particular case and a par- 
ticular jury. 

Under present law the individual seek- 
ing to assert his right to trial before a 
fairly constituted jury must often have 
fortitude to withstand strong commu- 
nity pressures favoring the unlawful 
system and must also have sufficient 
funds to prove and sometimes to appeal 
the issue of unlawful exclusion. 

And although the Federal Government 
is now authorized under the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act to intervene in jury discrimi- 
nation cases brought by private parties, 
it has had few opportunities to do so. 
The problem requires broader, more ef- 
fective solutions. I advocate the passage 
of this legislation in order to give real 
meaning to the 14th amendment’s prom- 
ise of trial before impartially selected 
juries, 

The civil rights legislation proposed 
by President Johnson is fair, reasonable, 
and right. 

We must end jury discrimination. 

We must put an end to the onerous 
practice of discrimination in housing. 

We must do what is right for America 
and for all Americans. 

The 90th Congress must—and will— 
pass these urgent proposals. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Conte (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford), through January 29, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Rrecte (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today, on account 
of wife’s hospitalization. 

Mr. WAMPLER (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today and the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), through the month of 
January, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
ZaABLOCKI, for 30 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Hanna in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Fino and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ZaBLockt in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois in five instances 
and to include related material. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GupE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN. 
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Mr. Morse of Massachusetts in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Martutias of Maryland in five in- 
stances, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. MCDADE. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. CRAMER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Taytor) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HAMILTON in 10 instances. 

Mr. DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. ALBERT. 

Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. Teacue of Texas in two instances. 

Mr. FAscELL in two instances. 

Mr. Wo irr in three instances. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. 

Mr. PICKLE. 


Mr. Evins of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. LEGGETT. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI in four instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM, 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, January 25, 1968, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1395. A letter from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a recommenda- 
tion to extend the life of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency for 3 years and to 
authorize the necessary appropriations (H. 
Doc. No. 244; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

1396. A letter from the Acting Director 
Civil Defense, Department of the Army, 
transmitting a report on property acquisi- 
tions of emergency supplies and equipment 
for the quarter ending December 31, 1967, 
pursuant to the provisions of subsection 
201(h) of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1397. A letter from the Commissioner, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the act for 
the retirement of public school teachers in 
the District of Columbia to change the 
method of calculating each year’s appropria- 
tion for the teachers’ retirement fund; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1398. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Administration, Department of 
Transportation, transmitting a report of for- 
eign excess property disposed of during fis- 
cal year 1967 by the Federal Aviation Admin- 
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istration, pursuant to the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 81-152; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1399. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report of the activi- 
ties carried on by the Geological Survey 
during the period July 1 through December 
$1, 1967, pursuant to the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 87-626; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

1400. A letter from the Chairman, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, transmitting 
the 33d annual report of the Commission 
covering the fiscal year ended June 30, 1967, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 23(b) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1401. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on backlog of pending ap- 
plications and hearing cases as of November 
30, 1967, pursuant to the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 80-554; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1043. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 11601, a bill to safe- 
guard the consumer in connection with the 
utilization of credit by requiring full dis- 
closure of the terms and conditions of 
finance charges in credit transactions or in 
offers to extend credit, by establishing max- 
imum rates of finance charges in credit 
transactions, by authorizing the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System to 
issue regulations dealing with the excessive 
use of credit for the purpose of trading in 
commodity futures contracts affecting con- 
sumer prices, by establishing machinery for 
the use during periods of national emergency 
of temporary controls over credit to prevent 
inflationary spirals, by prohibiting the gar- 
nishment of wages, by creating the National 
Commission on Consumer Finance to study 
and make recommendations on the need for 
further regulation of the consumer finance 
industry, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1064). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 14793. A bill to amend section 504 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, relating 
to the tax exemption of certain organiza- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 14794. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide that an 
individual’s entitlement to retirement bene- 
fits under that act or the Social Security Act 
while he or she is entitled to dependent’s or 
survivor’s benefits under the other such act 
shall not operate to prevent any increases in 
his or her benefits under the 1937 act which 
would otherwise result under the so-called 
social security minimum guarantee pro- 
vision; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr, DENT: 

H.R. 14796. A bill to provide for an equi- 
table sharing of the U.S. market by electronic 
articles of domestic and of foreign origin; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 14796. A bill to change the provision 
with respect to the maximum rate of interest 
permitted on loans and mortgages insured 
under title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 14797. A bill relating to the income 
tax treatment of advertising revenues de- 
rived by a tax-exempt organization from its 
publication of a trade journal or other 
periodical; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 14798. A bill to amend subsection 
(c) of section 501 of the Internal Revenue 
Code by making it clear that the tax exemp- 
tion of a civic league or organization exclu- 
sively for the promotion of social. welfare 
shall not be affected because of income, in- 
cluding subscription and advertising income, 
derived from carrying on any publication, 
such as a journal, which is substantially 
related to the purpose or function consti- 
tuting the organization’s basis for its tax 
exemption; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R. 14799. A bill to amend section 721 and 
section 757 of title 38, United States Code, 
to limit review of insurance extrahazards 
determinations by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to 2 years from the date of 
original decision; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 14800. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to permit a limited waiver of 
service-incurred disabilities in meeting 
health requirements for reinstatement of na- 
tional service life insurance; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 14801. A bill to amend section 715 
of title 38, United States Code, to permit 
certain veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities, who have $5 per $1,000 total dis- 
ability income provisions included in their 
national service life insurance policies, to 
obtain the $10 per $1,000 total disability 
income provision; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans” Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 14802, A bill to extend the Renego- 
tiations Act of 1951; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 14803. A bill to establish a Congres- 
sional Center for the Study of Domestic and 
International Policy; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 14804. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prescribe 
penalties for the possession of LSD and other 
hallucinogenic drugs by unauthorized per- 
sons; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 14805. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
income tax exemption of certain voluntary 
employees’ beneficiary associations shall be 
determined on the basis of their net in- 
come; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 14806. A bill for the relief of refugees 
from Sicily, Italy, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 14807. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 14808, A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARE: 

H.R. 14809. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen's Salary Act 
of 1958 to abolish the rank of detective in 
the Metropolitan Police force, and to pro- 
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mote persons with such rank to the rank of 
detective sergeant; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 14810. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
first $5,000 received as civil service retire- 
ment annuity from the United States or any 
agency thereof shall be excluded from gross 
income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 14811. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 14812. A bill to provide for the des- 
ignation of a highway from Tampa, Fla., to 
Miami, Fla., as a part of the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 14813. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the manda- 
tory work incentive program for recipients 
of aid to families with dependent children 
which was added by the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R. 14814. A bill to amend section 3101 
of title 38, United States Code, to prevent 
consideration of proceeds of, or transfer of 
proceeds of, U.S. Government life insurance 
and national service life insurance for Fed- 
eral estate tax purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McDONALD of Michigan: 

H.R. 14815. A bill to provide for the broad- 
est possible participation by amateur athletes 
in competitive sports by prohibiting unrea- 
sonable restrictions on such participation by 
private sport groups and operators which 
Sanction or encourage amateur athletic 
events; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan (for him- 
self, Mr. PERKINS, Mrs, GREEN of Ore- 
gon, Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, 
Mr. HoLLAND, Mr. Dent, Mr. Pucrn- 
SKI, Mr. DANIELS, Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. 
CAREY, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. WILLIAM D. 
Forp, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. Burton of California, and Mr. 
ECKHARDT) : 

H.R. 14816. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor to set standards to assure safe 
and healthful working conditions for work- 
ing men and women, to assist the States to 
participate in efforts to assure such working 
conditions, to provide for research, informa- 
tion, education, and training in the field of 
Occupational safety and health, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 14817. A bill to authorize participa- 
tion by the United States in the construction 
of a dual-purpose electrical power generation 
and desalting plant in Israel; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 14818. A bill to amend subchapter III 
(relating to civil service retirement) of chap- 
ter 83 of title 5 of the United States Code 
to include as creditable military seryice 
periods of time during which employees were 
assigned convalescent ratings by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.J. Res. 1003. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Commitee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.J. Res. 1004. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
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Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 
By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.J. Res. 1005. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.J. Res. 1006. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. Con. Res. 618. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the repayment by France of amounts 
owed to the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, GARMATZ: 

H, Res. 1044. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the studies and investiga- 
tions authorized by House Resolution 19; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


302. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, relative to the continuation 
and expansion of the air transportation ren- 
dered by Northeast Airlines, Inc., which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 14819. A bill for the relief of Vito and 
Giacoma Gancitano and their minor chil- 
dren, Antonino and Matteo Gancitano; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14820. A bill for the relief of Faro Luc- 
cese; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 14821. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Michele Zito; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKEI: 

H.R. 14822. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Giuseppe Ferraro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 14823. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Antonio Romeo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 14824. A bill for the relief of Alfred 
C. Myers, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 14825. A bill for the relief of Calogero 
Alba; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14826. A bill for the relief of Stavros 
Bounas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14827. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Tulone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14828. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Lin Tai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 14829. A bill for the relief of Enrico 
A. Amico; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 14830. A bill for the relief of Sangwoo 
Suh and Yeong-Yull Suh; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 14831. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Antonia Berlangieri and her daughter, 
Michelina Berlangieri; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14832. A bill for the relief of Ralph 
Gallo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 14833. A bill for the relief of Oscar 
Juan Enriquez-Santos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

231. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
State House of Representatives, Columbia, 
S.C., relative to support by the South Caro- 
lina congressional delegation of legislation 
by Hon. Thomas M. Gettys providing for the 
enlargement of the Cowpens Battle Site; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

282. Also, petition of Donald E. Barber, 
Washington, D.C., relative to the 1968 na- 
tional election campaign; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SENATE—Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian, and was called to order by the 
President pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, Father of our spirits, with 
a faith that will not shrink though 
pressed by every foe, we would this day 
climb the altar steps which lead through 
darkness up to Thee. For our greatest 
need is of Thee. 

Breathe upon us now, we beseech Thee, 
the benediction of Thy holy calm. Soothe 
the anxieties of our baffled minds so that 
with the shield of Thy peace and the 
sword of Thy truth we may face what- 
ever tests this day may bring, free and 
fearless. 

Kindle on the altar of our hearts a 
flame of devotion to freedom’s cause in 
all the world that, in its white heat, shall 
consume every grosser passion. Heal 
the divisions which shorten the arm of 
our national might as we stand at this 
crossroads of history. Override the errors 
of our faulty judgments. 

America, America, God mend thine 
every flaw. 

May Thy kingdom come and Thy will 
be done in all the earth. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tue; January 23, 1968, be dispensed 
with. 


CxIv——56—Part 1 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC, NO. 243) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In each of the past three years I have 
sent to the Congress a special message 
dealing with Civil Rights. This year I 
do so again, with feelings of both disap- 
pointment and pride: 

Disappointment, because in an ideal 
America we would not need to seek new 
laws guaranteeing the rights of citizens; 

Pride, because in America we can 
achieve and protect these rights through 
the political process. 

The more we grapple with the civil 
rights problem—the most difficult do- 
mestic issue we have ever faced—the 
more we realize that the position of mi- 
norities in American society is defined 
not merely by law, but by social, educa- 
tional, and economic conditions. 

I can report to you steady progress in 
improving those conditions: 

More than 28 percent of nonwhite 
families now receive over $7,000 income 


a year—double the proportion of eight 
years ago in real terms. 

As of this month, 98 percent of Amer- 
ica’s hospitals have pledged themselves 
to nondiscrimination. 

The educational level of nonwhites has 
risen sharply: in 1966, 53 percent of the 
nonwhite young men had completed four 
years of high school, compared to 36 
percent in 1960. 

The nonwhite unemployment rate has 
declined from 10.8 percent in 1963 to 7.4 
percent in 1967. 

Great advances have been made in 
Negro voter registration—due to the en- 
actment and enforcement of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, and the efforts of the 
people themselves. In the five Southern 
States where the Act has had its greatest 
impact, Negro voter registration has 
reached 1.5 million, more than double 
that in 1965. 

Negroes haye been elected to public 
office with increasing frequency—in the 
North and in the South. 

Thousands of disadvantaged youths 
have received job training—and their 
first job opportunities—as a result of 
Federal programs, 

The proportion of Mexican-Americans 
enrolled in classes under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, and as 
Neighborhood Youth Corpsmen, in the 
five Southwestern States is double their 
12 percent ratio in the population. 

Twenty-one States, and more than 80 
cities and counties, have enacted fair 
housing laws. 

But I must also report that: 

One out of three nonwhite families still 
lives below the poverty level. 

The infant mortality rate for nonwhite 
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children is nearly double that of whites. 
And it is nearly three times as high for 
children 28 days to one year of age. 

The percentage of nonwhites who have 
completed high school is still far below 
that of whites. And the quality of edu- 
cation in many predominantly Negro 
schools remains inferior. 

The nonwhite unemployment rate, 
while declining, is still twice as high as 
that for whites. 

A survey conducted in two Southwest- 
ern cities revealed that almost one out of 
two Mexican-American workers living 
in the slums faced severe employment 
problems. 

In too many areas of the Nation, elec- 
tion time remains a period of racial 
tension. 

Despite the growing number of States 
and local communities which have out- 
lawed racial discrimination in housing, 
studies in some cities indicate that resi- 
dential segregation is increasing. 

Despite the progress that many Ne- 
groes has achieved, living conditions in 
some of the most depressed slum areas 
have actually worsened in the past 
decade. 

In the State of the Union message last 
week I spoke of a spirit of restlessness in 
our land. This feeling of disquiet is more 
pronounced in race relations than in any 
other area of domestic concern. 

Most Americans remain true to our 
goal: the development of a national so- 
ciety in which the color of a man’s skin 
is as irrelevant as the color of his eyes. 

In the context of our history, this goal 
will not be easily achieved. But unless 
we act in our time to fulfill our first 
creed: that “all men are created equal 
it will not be achieved at all. 

ONE NATION 

Though the creed of equality has won 
acceptance among the great majority of 
our people, some continue to resist every 
constructive step to its achievement. 

The air is filled with the voices of ex- 
tremists on both sides: 

Those who use our very successes as an 
excuse to stop in our tracks, and who 
decry the awakening of new expectations 
in people who have found cause to hope. 

Those who catalogue only our failures, 
declare that our society is bankrupt, and 
promote violence and force as an alterna- 
tive to orderly change. 

These extremes represent, I believe, 
forms of escapism by a small minority of 
our people. The vast majority of Ameri- 
cans—Negro and white—have not lent 
their hearts or efforts to either form of 
extremism. They have continued to work 
forcefully—and lawfully—for the com- 
mon good. 

America is a multiracial nation. 
Racism—under whatever guise and 
whatever sponsorship—cannot be recon- 
ciled with the American faith. 

This is not to deny the vitality of our 
diversity. Our people are blessed with a 
variety of backgrounds. Pride in our na- 
tional origins, in our religions, in our 
ethnic affiliations, has always been an 
American trait. It has given to all our 
people that sense of community, of be- 
3 without which life is empty and 

d. 

Our continuing challenge has been to 
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preserve that diversity, without sacri- 

ficing our sense of national purpose; to 

encourage the development of individual 

excellence, without yielding in our pur- 

suit of national excellence for all. 
EDUCATION FOR ALL 

We confront this challenge squarely in 
the area of education. 

Our Nation is committed to the best 
possible education for all our children. 
We are also committed to the constitu- 
tional mandate that prohibits segregated 
school systems. 

Some maintain that integration is 
essential for better education. Others in- 
sist that massive new investments in fa- 
cilities and teachers alone can achieve 
the results we desire. 

We continue to seek both goals: better 
supported—and unsegregated—schools. 

Thus far, we can claim only a qualified 
success for our efforts: 

We still seek better methods to teach 
disadvantaged youngsters—to awaken 
their curiosity, stimulate their interest, 
arouse their latent talent, and prepare 
them for the complexities of modern 
living. 

We still seek better methods to achieve 
meaningful integration in many of the 
various communities across our land— 
in urban ghettoes, in rural counties, in 
suburban districts. 

But our lack of total success should 
spur our efforts, not discourage them. 

In the last year many States, cities, 
communities, school boards and educa- 
tors have experimented with new tech- 
niques of education, and new methods of 
achieving integration. We have learned 
much from these experiments. We shall 
learn much more. 

We do know that progress in education 
cannot be designed in Washington, but 
must be generated by the energies of 
local school boards, teachers and par- 
ents. We know that there is no single or 
simple answer to the questions that per- 
plex us. But our national goals are clear: 
desegregated schools and quality educa- 
tion. They must not be compromised. 

THE TASK AHEAD 


We must continue the progress we 
have made toward achieving equal justice 
and opportunity: through the enforce- 
ment of existing laws; through legisla- 
tion that will protect the rights and ex- 
tend the opportunities of all Americans. 

IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

The Department of Justice has just 
completed its most active year: 

Convictions were obtained in the im- 
portant conspiracy case involving the 
deaths of three civil rights workers in 
Mississippi. 

A record number of civil rights suits 
were filed, involving school desegregation 
and discrimination in employment and 
public accommodations. 

The first northern suit alleging voting 
discrimination was filed, and examiners 
were sent into 15 additional counties to 
assure fair registration and voting. 

The Community Relations Service has 
helped some 260 communities to resolve 
human relations problems. 

Other Federal agencies have been 
equally active: 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare is now examining statistical 
reports from some 2,000 school districts 
throughout America—to insure compli- 
ance with Title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, forbidding discrimination in 
such matters as the quality of school 
facilities and the establishment of school 
boundaries. 

The Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance of the Department of Labor 
stepped-up and broadened its enforce- 
ment of the Executive order forbidding 
discrimination in employment by Fed- 
eral contractors. 

The Secretary of Defense has moved to 
encourage the desegregation of housing 
facilities surrounding military bases, 
thus making available thousands of ad- 
ditional homes to members of the Armed 
Forces and their families regardless of 
their race. 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development has speeded the desegre- 
gation of public housing by establishing 
new site and tenant selection policies. 
He has initiated counseling services for 
low and moderate income families and 
has reorganized the Department’s civil 
rights staff. 

We will continue to expand our efforts. 
For wherever the Federal Government 
is involved, it must not be even a silent 
partner in perpetuating unequal treat- 
ment, 

THE URGENT NEED FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


The legacy of the American past is 
political democracy—and an economic 
system that has produced an abundance 
unknown in history. 

Yet our forefathers also left their un- 
solved problems. The legacy of slavery— 
racial discrimination—is first among 
them. 

We have come a long way since that 
August day in 1957, when the first civil 
rights bill in almost a century was passed 
by the Congress. 

At our recommendation, the Congress 
passed major civil rights legislation— 
far stronger than the 1957 Act—in 1964 
and 1965. The 89th Congress passed 
groundbreaking legislation of enormous 
importance to disadvantaged Americans 
among us—in education, in health, in 
manpower training, in the war against 
poverty. The First Session of the 90th 
Congress has continued these programs. 

Yet critical work remains in creating 
a legal framework that will guarantee 
equality and opportunity for all. A start 
was made in the First Session of this 
Congress: 

The life of the Civil Rights Commission 
was extended for an additional five years. 

The House of Representatives ap- 
proved legislation aimed at preventing 
violent interference with the exercise of 
civil rights. The Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee has reported a similar bill, which 
is now being debated on the floor of the 
Senate. 

The Senate passed a bill to reform the 
system of Federal jury selection. 

Hearings were held in the Senate on 
State jury legislation, on equal employ- 
ment opportunity amendments, and on 
a Federal fair housing law. 

In this session, I appeal tc the Con- 
gress to complete the task it has begun. 
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To strengthen Federal criminal laws 
prohibiting violent interference with the 
exercise of civil rights. 

To give the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission the authority it needs 
to carry out its vital responsibilities. 

To assure that Federal and State juries 
are selected without discrimination. 

To make equal opportunity in housing 
a reality for all Americans. 

PROTECTING THE EXERCISE OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


A Negro parent is attacked because his 
child attends a desegrated public school. 
Can the Federal courts punish the assail- 
ant? The answer today is only “perhaps.” 

A Negro is beaten by private citizens 
after seeking service in a previously all- 
white restaurant. Can the Federal courts 
punish this act? Under existing law the 
answer is no,“ unless that attack in- 
volved a conspiracy. Even there the an- 
swer is only “maybe.” 

Grown men force a group of Negro 
children from a public park. The ques- 
tion most Americans would ask is what 
punishment these hoodlums deserve. In- 
stead, the question before the Federal 
court is whether it has jurisdiction. 

The reach of century-old criminal 
civil rights laws is too restricted to as- 
sure equal justice to the persons they 
were designed to protect. Yet the right 
of Americans to be free of racial or 
religious discrimination—in voting, 
using public accommodations, attending 
i iat be firmly secured by the 

aw. 

The existing criminal laws are inade- 
quate: 

The conduct they prohibit is not set 
out in clear, precise terms. This ambig- 
uity encourages drawn-out litigation and 
disrespect for the rule of law. 

These laws have only limited applica- 
bility to private persons not acting in 
concert with public officials. As a result, 
blatant acts of violence go unpunished. 

Maximum penalties are inadequate to 
suit the gravity of the crime when injury 
or death result. 

The bill reported by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee remedies each of these 
deficiencies. It would prohibit the use of 
force to prevent the exercise by minori- 
ties of rights most of us take for granted: 

Voting, registering to vote, or cam- 
paigning for any office in Federal or 
State elections. 

Attending a public school or public 
college. 

Obtaining service at public accommo- 
dations. 

Serving or qualifying to serve on State 
or Federal juries. 

Obtaining a job, on the basis of abil- 
ity, with any private or public employer. 

Using any Federal, State or local pub- 
lic facility. 

Participating in Federally- assisted 
programs or activities. 

Riding in a public carrier. 

The bill would apply to any individual 
or group—public or private—that sought 
to prevent the exercise of these rights 
by violent means. And it would tailor 
the penalties to meet the seriousness of 
the offense. 

We know that State and local authori- 
ties have often been slow, unwilling, or 
unable to act when lawful and peaceful 
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attempts to exercise civil rights drew a 
violent response. 

The Mississippi convictions of this 
year, and other recent cases, have given 
dramatic evidence that Federal laws can 
reach those who engage in conspiracies 
against law-abiding citizens. It is there- 
fore imperative that these laws be clear 
and their penalties effective. 

This bill will strengthen the hand of 
Federal law enforcement to protect 
our citizens wherever they encounter— 
because of their race, color or religion— 
violence or force in their attempt to en- 
joy established civil rights. Beyond this 
limited area, law enforcement is left 
where it belongs—in the hands of the 
States and local communities. 

EMPLOYMENT 


For most Americans, the Nation’s con- 
tinuing prosperity has meant increased 
abundance. Nevertheless, as I noted 
earlier, the unemployment rate for non- 
whites has remained at least twice the 
rate for whites. 

Part of the answer lies in job train- 
ing to overcome educational deficiencies 
and to teach new skills. Yesterday I 
asked the Congress for a $2.1-billion 
manpower program to assist 1.3 million 
of our citizens. A special 3-year effort 
will be made to reach 500,000 hard-core 
unemployed of all races and backgrounds 
in our major cities. 

But we must assure our citizens that 
once they are qualified, they will be 
judged fairly on the basis of their 
capacities, 

Even where the Negro, the Puerto 
Rican, and the Mexican-American pos- 
sess education and skills, they are too 
often treated as less than equal in the 
eyes of those who have the power to hire, 
promote, and dismiss. The median in- 
come of college-trained nonwhites is 
only $6,000 a year. The median income 
of college-trained whites is over $9,000— 
more than 50 percent higher, 

The law forbids discrimination in em- 
ployment. And we have worked to en- 
force that law: 

More than 150 cases of employment 
discrimination are under investigation 
by the Department of Justice. 

Lawsuits have been filed to stop pat- 
terns and practices of discrimination by 
employers and unions in the North as 
well as the South. 

But the Justice Department does not 
bear the major responsibility for en- 
forcing equal employment opportunity. 
Congress created the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission in 1964 to re- 
ceive and investigate individual com- 
plaints, and to attempt to eliminate un- 
lawful employment practices by the 
informal methods of conference, concil- 
iation, and persuasion. 

This authority has yielded its fruits. 
Many employers and unions have com- 
plied through this process. We have 
gained valuable knowledge about. dis- 
criminatory practices and employment 
patterns. 

Since last September, the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission has, 
for the first. time, processed more com- 
plaints than it has received, thereby re- 
ducing its backlog. In the last six months, 
the Commission increased its investiga- 
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tion rate more than 45 percent over the 
rate for 1966, and doubled the number 
of conciliations for the same period a 
year ago. Last month more complaints 
were investigated than in any month in 
EEOC history. 

Yet even this stepped-up activity can- 
not reach those who will not agree vol- 
untarily to end their discriminatory prac- 
tices. As a result, only part of our econ- 
omy is open to all workers on the basis 
of merit. Part remains closed because 
of bias. 

The legislation that I submitted last 
year would empower the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission to issue, 
after an appropriate hearing, an order 
requiring an offending employer or un- 
ion to cease its discriminatory practices 
and to take corrective action. If there is 
a refusal to comply with the order, the 
Government would be authorized to seek 
enforcement in the Federal courts, 

I urge the Congress to give the Com- 
mission the power it needs to fulfill its 
purpose, 

FEDERAL JURIES 

The Magna Carta of 1215—the great 
English charter of liberties—established 
a fundamental principle of our system 
of criminal justice: Trial by jury. Our 
Constitution guarantees this precious 
right and its principles require a compo- 
sition of juries that fairly represents the 
community. 

In some Federal judicial districts this 
goal has not been achieved, for methods 
of jury selection vary sharply: 

Some selection systems do not afford 
Negroes or members of other minorities 
an adequate opportunity to serve as 
jurors. 

Some obtain an excessively high pro- 
portion of their jurors from the more 
affluent members of the community, and 
thus discriminate against others. 

In many cases these are unintentional 
deviations from the principle of a repre- 
sentative jury. But the Federal courts 
must be free from all unfairness—inten- 
tional or unintentional. They must be 
free, as well, from the appearance of un- 
fairness. 

In the first session of this Congress, I 
proposed, and the Judicial Conference 
supported, a Federal Jury bill. The Sen- 
ate passed a bill that would require each 
judicial district to adopt a jury selection 
plan relying upon random selection, voter 
lists, and objective standards. 

This bill guarantees a fairly chosen 
and representative jury in every Federal 
court, while retaining flexibility to allow 
for differing conditions in judicial dis- 
tricts. z 

I urge the House of Representatives to 
pass it early in this session. 

STATE JURIES 


Our system of justice requires fairly 
selected juries in State as well as Federal 
courts. 

But under our Federal system, the 
States themselves have the primary duty 
to regulate their own judicial systems. 
The role of the Federal Government is to 
ensure that every defendant in every 
court receives his Constitutional right 
to a fairly selected jury. 

The Federal courts have acted to se- 
cure this right by overturning convic- 
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tions when the defendant established 
that this jury was improperly selected. 
But this process—of conviction, appeal, 
reversal, and retrial—is burdensome on 
our courts, tardy in protecting the right 
of the defendant whose case is involved 
and ineffective in changing the under- 
lying procedure for all defendants. 

The legislation I have proposed would 
make it unlawful to discriminate on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, sex, na- 
tional origin or economic status in quali- 
fying or selecting jurors in any State 
court. 

It would empower the Attorney Gen- 
eral to enjoin the operation of discrimi- 
natory selection systems—but only after 
he has notified the appropriate State 
officials of the alleged violation, and 
afforded them a reasonable opportunity 
to correct it. 

The jury is one of the most cherished 
institutions of our Republic. Its selection 
should be no less fair in the State than 
in the Federal court system. 

FAIR HOUSING 


The National Housing Act of 1949 pro- 
claimed a goal for the Nation: “A decent 
home and a suitable living environment 
for every American family.” 

We have not achieved this goal. 

This year I shall send to the Congress 
a message dealing with our cities—call- 
ing for $1 billion for the Model Cities 
program—and calling upon the Con- 
gress, industry and labor to join with 
me in a 10-year campaign to build six 
million new decent housing units for 
low and middle-income families. 

But construction of new homes is not 
enough—unless every family is free to 
purchase and rent them. Every Ameri- 
can who wishes to buy a home, and can 
afford it, should be free to do so. 

Segregation in housing compounds the 
Nation’s social and economic problems. 
When those who have the means to move 
out of the central city are denied the 
chance to do so, the result is a compres- 
sion of population in the center. In that 
crowded ghetto, human tragedies—and 
crime—increase and multiply. Unem- 
ployment and educational problems are 
compounded—because isolation in the 
central city prevents minority groups 
from reaching schools and available jobs 
in other areas. 

The fair housing legislation I have rec- 
ommended would prohibit discrimina- 
tion in the sale or rental of all housing 
in the United States. It would take effect 
in three progressive stages: 

Immediately, to housing presently covy- 
ered by the Executive Order on equal 
opportunity in housing. 

Then, to dwellings sold or rented by a 
nonoccupant, and to units for five or 
more families. 

And finally to all housing. 

It would also: 

Outlaw discriminatory practices in the 
financing of housing, and in the services 
of real estate brokers. 

Bar the cynical practice of “block- 
busting,” and prohibit intimidation of 
persons seeking to enjoy the rights it 
grants and protects. 

Give responsibility for enforcement to 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development and authorize the Attorney 
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General to bring suits against patterns 

or practices of housing discrimination. 

A fair housing law is not a cure-all 

for the Nation’s urban problems. But 

ending discrimination in the sale or ren- 

tal of housing is essential for social jus- 
tice and social progress. 
CONCLUSION 


For many members of minority groups, 
the past decade has brought meaning- 
ful advances. But for most minorities— 
locked in urban ghettoes or in rural 
areas—economic and social progress has 
come slowly. 

When we speak of overcoming dis- 
crimination we speak in terms of 
groups—Indians, Mexican-Americans, 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans and other mi- 
norities. We refer to statistics, percent- 
ages, and trends. 

Now is the time to remind ourselves 
that these are problems of individual 
human beings—of individual Americans. 

Housing discrimination means the 
Negro veteran of Vietnam cannot live 
in an apartment which advertises 
vacancies. 

Employment statistics do not describe 
the feeling of a Puerto Rican father who 
cannot earn enough to feed his children. 

No essay on the problems of the slum 
can reveal the thoughts of a teenager 
who believes there is no opportunity for 
him as a law-abiding member of 
society. 

Last summer our Nation suffered the 
tragedy of urban riots. Lives were lost; 
property was destroyed; fear and dis- 
trust divided many communities. 

The prime victims of such lawless- 
ness—as of ordinary crime—are the 
people of the ghettoes. 

No people need or want protection— 
the effective, non-discriminatory ex- 
ercise of the police power—more than 
the law-abiding majority of slum-dwel- 
lers. Like better schools, housing, and 
job opportunities, improved police pro- 
tection is necessary for better conditions 
of life in the central city today. It is a 
vital part of our agenda for urban 
America. 

Lawlessness must 
sternly and promptly. 

But the criminal conduct of some 
must not weaken our resolve to deal with 
the real grievances of all those who suffer 
discrimination. Nothing can justify the 
continued denial of equal justice and 
opportunity to every American. 

Each forward step in the battle 
against discrimination benefits all 
Americans. 

I ask the Congress to take another 
forward step this year—by adopting this 
legislation fundamental to the human 
rights and dignity of every American. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, January 24, 1968. 


be punished— 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 1542) to amend 
section 408 of the National Housing Act, 
as amended, to provide for the regulation 
of savings and loan holding companies 
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and subsidiary companies, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


LIMITATIONS ON STATEMENTS 
DURING TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


STUDY OF POPULATION GROWTH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
933. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
8 resolution will be stated by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 33) to express the 
sense of the Congress that the Joint 
Economic Committee should include 
within its investigations an analysis of 
the growth and movement of population 
in the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the con- 
current resolution was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 33 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the Joint Economic 
Committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, be requested and urged to 
include within the scope of its investiga- 
tions an investigation and analysis of the 
growth and movement of population, includ- 
ing, but not limited to the following— 

(1) an analysis and evaluation of the eco- 
nomic, social and political factors which 
affect the geographic location of industry; 

(2) an analysis and evaluation of the eco- 
nomic, social, and political factors which are 
necessary in order for industries to operate 
efficiently outside the large urban centers or 
to operate and expand within the large urban 
centers without the creation of new economic 
and social problems; 

(3) an analysis and evaluation of the lim- 
its imposed upon population density in order 
for municipalities, or other political subdi- 
visions, to provide necessary public services 
in the most efficient and effective manner. 

(4) an analysis and evaluation of the ex- 
tent to which a better geographic balance in 
the economic development of the Nation 
serves the public interest; and 

(5) a consideration of the ways and means 
whereby the Federal Government effec- 
tively encourage a more balanced industrial 
and economic growth throughout the Nation. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 950), explaining the purposes of the 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION 

The purpose of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 33 is to authorize the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee to study the distribution 
of population between urban and rural areas 
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of the United States. The study would focus 
on— 

(1) Factors affecting industrial location; 

(2) The extent to which industry can op- 
erate efficiently in rural areas, and to the 
extent to which new industry creates addi- 
tional social and economic problems in ur- 
ban centers; 

(3) The extent to which greater popula- 
tion density reduces efficiency in providing 
public services; 

(4) The extent to which a better geo- 
graphic balance in future economic growth 
would serve the public interest; and 

(5) Methods for encouraging a better bal- 
anced economic deveolpment. 


NEED FOR RESOLUTION 


The Employment Act of 1946 declared: 

“The continuing policy and responsibility 
of the Federal Government to use all prac- 
ticable means * * * for the purpose of cre- 
ating and maintaining * * * conditions 
under which there will be afforded useful 
employment opportunities * * * for those 
able, willing, and seeking to work, and to 
promote maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power.” 

The Joint Economic Committee, estab- 
lished under this act, was given the direc- 
tive and function to study means of coordi- 
nating pr in order to further this 
policy mandate. 

Clearly, population growth and move- 
ments have a tremendous impact upon the 
economy in terms of production and con- 
sumption, the location of industries, and 
regional development. Population growth 
and movements provide the connecting link 
between economic problems in the cities 
and in rural areas. An understanding of the 
magnitude of population changes and the 
reasons underlying population shifts is, 
therefore, vital to an evaluation of economic 
trends and problems. Such an understand- 
ing is also essential for the formulation of 
appropriate policies to encourage more 
balanced population growth and economic 
development in the various regions of the 
country. 

An analysis of the growth and movement 
of population in the United States would 
provide an important guide to the formula- 
tion of policies and programs to cope with 
our urban-rural economic problems. Ob- 
viously our difficulties in the cities and the 
problems of rural areas are to a large extent 
two sides of the same coin. Our metropolitan 
areas continue to attract an inflow of work- 
ers because of the apparent economic advan- 
tages of the city. This movement conse- 
quently worsens congestion in the large 
metropolitan centers and increases the prob- 
lems of crime, air and water pollution, and 
unrest in the already teeming ghettos. 

On the other hand our rural areas are 
declining economically as they continue to 
lose population, particularly among the 
younger educated members ofthe community. 
If we could devise programs and policies to 
encourage a change in the trend of our 
population movements, it might go a long 
way toward solving the problems of both our 
urban and rural areas. With modern technol- 
ogy and modern transportation there would 
seem to be a great opportunity for bringing 
jobs to the countryside rather than people 
to the cities. 

The Joint Economic Committee has al- 
ready done a substantial amount of work on 
some of the ramifications of this broad prob- 
lem of population movement. The Economic 
Progress Subcommittee has pioneered in ex- 
ploring the vital question of investment in 
human resources and its implications for our 
economy and its society. The Fiscal Policy 
Subcommittee is currently engaged in an ex- 
tensive exploration of intergovernmental fi- 
nances, which is very much interwoven with 
problems deriving from population shifts. 
Also, the Joint Economic Committee has es- 
tablished a new Subcommittee on Urban 
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Affairs which is undertaking a very deep and 
comprehensive study of the problems of 
cities. The Subcommittee on Economic 
Statistics is also engaged in some pioneer 
work in improving the coordination of Fed- 
eral statistics; regional statistics; and Fed- 
eral, State, and local statistics, all of which 
are extremely relevant to competent meas- 
urement of the problems involved in popu- 
lation movement. 

This resolution is complementary to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 64 which passed the 
Senate on October 27 and is now pending be- 
fore the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Senate Joint Resolution 
64, introduced by Senator Mundt and oth- 
ers, establishes a Presidential Commission on 
Balanced Economic Development, The Com- 
mission would consist of 20 members ap- 
pointed by the President. Most of the Com- 
mission members would be drawn from 
cities, towns, and villages of varying popula- 
tion density. The Commission would have 2 
years to conduct hearings and issue its re- 
ports. 

The committee believes both the approach 
contained in Senate Joint Resolution 64 and 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 33 are needed 
to develop proposals on this complicated and 
most difficult subject. We need to draw upon 
the experience and ideas of the private sec- 
tor and State and local officials which would 
be realized through Senate Joint Resolution 
64. We also need to draw upon the resources 
of Congress and the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee as envisioned by Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 33. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


ARMS CONTROL—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 244) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 24, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washintgon, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In August 1965, I 
Said: 

President Eisenhower and President Ken- 
nedy sought, as I seek now, the pathway to a 
world in which serenity may one day endure. 
There is no sane description of a nuclear war. 
There is only the blinding light of man’s 
failure to reason with his fellow man, and 
then silence. 


Now as then arms control is the most 
urgent business of our time. 

If men can join together with their 
neighbors to harness the power of nu- 
clear energy for peaceful progress, they 
can transform the world. If not, they 
may well destroy the world. 

This is the ultimate test of our cen- 
tury. On our response rests the very sur- 
vival of this nation and the fate of every 
living creature on this planet. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency speaks for the United States in 
this critical area. 

I urge the Congress to extend its life 
for three years and to authorize the nec- 
essary appropriations. 

Just over five years ago the world looked 
over the brink of nuclear holocaust. The 
Cuban missile crisis brought home to 
every man and woman the unspeakable 
personal horror of nuclear war. It posed 
the problem, not in terms of megatons 
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and megadeaths, but in terms of a man’s 
home destroyed and his family wiped off 
the face of the earth. 

One year later, the world took the first 
great step toward nuclear sanity—the 
Limited Test Ban Treaty. 

From that treaty was born a common 
spirit and a common trust. National 
agendas were revised. Priorities were re- 
arranged. Nations around the world 
joined in the quest for freedom from nu- 
clear terror, 

The United Nations passed a resolution 
against bombs in orbit. The United States 
and the Soviet Union installed a “hot 
line” between Washington and Moscow 
which has already been used to protect 
the peace. Last year a new treaty went 
into effect to preserve outer space for 
the works of peace. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency played a central role in all these 
important advances. Now the energy and 
perseverance of Director William Foster 
and his colleagues have brought us close 
to the next great step forward: a treaty 
banning the spread of nuclear weapons. 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union have agreed to a complete draft 
Non-Proliferation Treaty and submitted 
it to the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament 
Committee in Geneva for consideration 
by other nations. This draft already re- 
flects many of the interests and views of 
the nations which do not now have 
nuclear weapons. We believe such a 
treaty represents the most constructive 
way to avoid the terrible dangers and 
the criminal waste which all men recog- 
nize would flow from the further spread 
of nuclear weapons. 

For at least twenty-five years, this 
treaty would: 

Prohibit any nuclear weapon state 
from transferring to any recipient, either 
directly or indirectly, any nuclear explo- 
sive device or the control of any such 
device; 

Prohibit any nuclear weapon state 
from helping non-nuclear weapon na- 
tions to develop their own nuclear 
weapons; 

Prohibit any non-nuclear weapon state 
from receiving nuclear weapons and 
from manufacturing its own weapons; 

Provide for verification that no nuclear 
materials are diverted by non-nuclear 
weapon states to produce explosive 
devices; 

Encourage cooperation between nu- 
clear and non-nuclear nations to insure 
that all will benefit from the peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy. 

This treaty will not end tensions be- 
tween nations nor will it eliminate the 
shadow of nuclear war which now men- 
aces all mankind. But it will reduce the 
chances of nuclear disaster arising from 
local disputes. 

It will avoid the tragic waste of re- 
sources on nuclear weapon technology by 
countries whose first and overriding con- 
cern must be economic growth and s0- 
cial progress. 

And it will, we hope, bring world-wide 
acceptance of nuclear safeguards inspec- 
tion as the basic protection which every 
8 must afford itself and its neigh- 

rs. 

This treaty looks to the day when a 
final answer to the nuclear weapons 
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problem will be possible. It does not limit 
the right or capacity of any present nu- 
clear power to produce nuclear weapons. 
It does call for further negotiations to 
end the nuclear arms race and to move 
down the road to general and complete 
disarmament. 

The lesson of the nuclear era is that 
this most sacred of human hopes will not 
be realized through intimidation of one 
nation by another nor by a single stroke 
of diplomacy. It will follow months and 
years of steady, patient effort. It will 
come step by step as men grow in wisdom 
and nations grow in responsibility. 

The Non-Proliferation Treaty is not a 
creation of the United States. It is not 
a creation of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. It is the creation of all na- 
tions, large and small, who share the 
knowledge and the determination that 
man can and must and will control these 
cosmic forces he has unleashed. 

When this Treaty comes into force, it 
will be for all the world the brightest 
light at the end of the tunnel since 1945. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


STUDY OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO THE FOREIGN POLICIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported the fol- 
lowing original resolution (S. Res. 226) ; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 226 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to examine, investigate, and make com- 
plete studies of any and all matters per- 
taining to the foreign policies of the United 
States and their administration. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures; (2) to em- 
ploy, upon a temporary basis, technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and consul- 
tants; (3) to hold such hearings to take such 
testimony, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate, and to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such correspondence, books, papers, and 
documents; and (4) with the prior consent 
of the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government, as the committee deems 
advisable. 

Sec. 3. In the conduct of its studies the 
committee may use the experience, knowl- 
edge, and advice of private organizations, 
schools, institutions, and individuals in its 
discretion, and it is authorized to divide the 
work of the studies among such individuals, 
groups, and institutions as it may deem 
appropriate, and may enter into contracts 
for this purpose. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$225,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
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fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 2865. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to require the disclosure of the cost of items 
ot safety equipment in the procurement of 
motor vehicles; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rrsrcorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr, CURTIS: 

5.2866. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make advance payments to 
farmers participating in the 1968 and 1969 
feed grain program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Curtis when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 2867. A bill for the relief of Alejandrea 

Ulep; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for 
Mr. MCCARTHY) : 

S. 2868. A bill for the relief of Alex Peter 
and Helene A. Antzoulatos; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BYRD of West 
Virginia when he introduced the above bill 
for Mr. McCartHy, which appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 2869. A bill for the relief of Wong Sin 
Wan, Chan Yiu Ip, and Chung Cheong Sang; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, TALMADGE: 

8.2870. A bill for the relief of the Clayton 
County Journal and Wilbur Harris; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


STUDY OF THE STANDING RULES 
OF THE SENATE 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 224); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Res. 224 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to the Standing Rules of the United 
States Senate. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That if more 
than one counsel is employed, the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 
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Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $67,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF ALL MATTERS WITHIN 
THE JURISDICTION OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. STENNIS submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 225); which was 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 

S. Res, 225 


Resolved, That the Committee on Armed 
Services, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 134 
(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to ex- 
amine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to— 

(1) Common defense generally; 

(2) The Department of Defense, the De- 
partment of the Army, the Department of the 
Navy, and the Department of the Air Force 
generally; 

(3) Soldiers’ and sailors’ homes; 

(4) Pay, promotion, retirement, and other 
benefits and privileges of members of the 
Armed Forces; 

(5) Selective service; 

(6) Size and composition of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force; 

(7) Forts, arsenals, military reservations, 
and navy yards; 

(8) Ammunition depots; 

(9) Maintenance and operation of the 
Panama Canal, including the administration, 
sanitation, and government of the Canal 
Zone; 

(10) Conservation, development, and use 
of naval petroleum and oil shale reserves; 

(11) Strategic and critical materials nec- 
essary for the common defense; 

(12) Aeronautical and space activities pe- 
culiar to or primarily associated with the 
development of weapons systems or military 
operations. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation shall 
be so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Src. 3. The expenses of the commiittee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$175,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF MATTERS PERTAINING 
TO THE FOREIGN POLICIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES BY THE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
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original resolution (S. Res. 226) to pro- 
vide for a study of matters pertaining 
to the foreign policies of the United 
States by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion: 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.’’) 


FEDERAL ROLE IN TRAFFIC SAFE- 
TY—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. 
REPT. NO. 951)—INTRODUCTION 
OF A BILL 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolutions 56 and 186 of 
the 89th Congress and Senate Resolution 
59 of the 90th Congress, I submit a re- 
port entitled “Federal Role in Traffic 
Safety” and ask that it be printed. The 
report was approved by the Committee 
on Government Operations on January 
22, 1968. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The re- 
port will be received and printed. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the re- 
port is based on the hearings and inves- 
tigation of the Subcommittee on Execu- 
tive Reorganization in 1965 and 1966. It 
summarizes the testimony of 50 wit- 
nesses, the results of the automobile de- 
fect investigation and outlines the traf- 
fic safety legislation and the standards 
issued by the Department of Transporta- 
tion. 

The subcommittee found that Federal 
traffic safety programs were widely dis- 
persed among 16 agencies without effec- 
tive coordination. We concluded that the 
Government did not have a clearly de- 
fined national traffic safety policy and 
that ultimate responsibility in this im- 
portant area was not specifically assigned 
within the executive branch. The sub- 
committee further concluded that the 
Government lacked the authority to take 
meaningful action to improve traffic 
safety on our streets and highways. 

With the passage of the 1966 laws and 
the establishment of the Department of 
Transportation last year, the Nation now 
has a strong traffic safety policy ably 
administered by a single bureau. Accord- 
ingly, we must turn our attention to three 
new problems arising out of these legis- 
lative accomplishments. 

The first of these is upgrading the 
traffic safety standards rapidly. The ini- 
tial standards and the proposals for their 
expansion are an excellent beginning, 
but we are a long way from a vehicle 
would be injury-proof in a 50 mile-per- 
hour collision. This is a practical goal. 
Its achievement will eliminate 75 percent 
of the deaths and injuries which occur in 
traffic accidents. 

In order to speed progress toward this 
objective, the report recommends that 
the domestic and foreign manufacturers 
inform the Safety Bureau of the status 
of their basic safety reseach and fu- 
ture plans in this field. As the report 
States: 

Millions of dollars and years of work by 
Government agencies and contractors could 
be saved if work already done by the indus- 
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try were available to the Highway Safety 
Bureau. Such a disclosure would permit the 
Bureau to move immediately into advanced 
questions of safety and skip over the begin- 
ning and intermediate stages of research. As 
a result, higher safety standards could be 
achieved more rapidly. With this disclosure, 
the auto industry would be performing a 
significant act of corporate statesmanship. 
They would earn the appreciation of the 
Nation and they would be entering into a 
new form of cooperation with the Govern- 
ment in the public interest. 


The second problem is assuring that 
the addition of safety equipment does not 
result in disproportionate increases in 
auto prices or decreases in the quality of 
other features. Last fal! the manufac- 
turers raised prices by an average of 
$116 and on January 1, prices jumped 
nearly $30 more due to the inclusion of 
the new shoulder belts. Some believe 
these increases are excessive. Chairman 
Macnuson of the Commerce Committee 
and Senator MonpAte charged that these 
rises “may be more than 10 times the 
actual cost” to the companies. Equally 
disturbing is Ford’s action making op- 
tional extras of certain items which were 
standard equipment earlier in the model 
year. As a result, the purchaser must now 
pay a higher price for these features in 
his car. 

Automobile price increases must not 
become the counterpart of auto safety 
advances. The intent of Congress in pass- 
ing the safety laws was to improve the 
safety of cars sold to the American peo- 
ple. The industry must not thwart this 
purpose by unreasonable price rises, 
thereby preventing thousands from tak- 
ing advantage of the new, safer cars. 

The overall price increases on most 
cars now total at least $125. For many 
potential buyers this amount can make 
the difference between purchasing a new 
car or driving an older automobile for a 
longer period. When the industry raises 
prices it must also accept the responsi- 
bility for denying improved vehicle 
safety to a portion of the population. The 
manufacturers should recognize that the 
safety standards add a new dimension to 
their pricing determination. Henceforth, 
they must carefully weigh the economic 
benefits of increased revenues against the 
social cost of reduced motoring safety 
for the Nation. 

The subcommittee asked the four 
major domestic manufacturers to supply 
voluntarily the price of the safety equip- 
ment on cars sold to the General Services 
Administration in fiscal 1967. They re- 
plied that they could not do so. Accord- 
ingly, the report recommends the enact- 
ment of legislation reauiring that bidders 
specify the price of individual safety 
standards on vehicles sold to GSA. The 
Government has a right to know how 
much it is paying for safety and this 
information will assist the public in de- 
termining whether the prices charged for 
safety features are fair and reasonable. 

The third problem facing Congress is 
fulfilling the promise of ‘the legislation 
approved last year. In the first session, 
Congress appropriated only $25 million 


‘of the $100 million requested for State 


and. community highway safety pro- 
grams, America needs a balanced traffic 
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safety program. Safe cars alone are not 
enough. We must have driver training 
programs to improve driver performance 
and the roads must be made as safe 
as possible. All of this will require more 
funds in the coming years. Congress has 
made a commitment to traffic safety. It 
must not reduce this pledge with the 
job only part way done. 

At the outset of the new session, it is 
useful to point out the broader signifi- 
cance of the traffic safety hearings and 
legislation. They are an excellent exam- 
ple of the positive results which con- 
gressional initiative can achieve. They 
demonstrate that Congress can exercise 
leadership in articulating and respond- 
ing to national problems. 

Now we must deal responsibly with an 
outgrowth of our success—the price in- 
creases purportedly due to the new safety 
equipment. To meet this problem I here- 
by introduce legislation to carry out the 
subcommittee’s recommendation regard- 
ing auto prices and ask that the text of 
the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Rrcorp. 

The bill (S. 2865) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 to require the disclosure 
of the cost of items of safety equipment 
in the procurement of motor vehicles, in- 
troduced by Mr. Rrsicorr, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 2865 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
302 of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 (41 U.S.C, 252) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) In any procurement by any executive 
agency of one or more motor vehicles in 
which there is to be included, in compliance 
with regulations promulgated by the Admin- 
istrator, one or more items of motor vehicle 
safety equipment, disclosure of the unit price 
of each such item of equipment shall be re- 
quired. If such procurement is made by ad- 
vertisement for bids, each bid submitted in 
response thereto shall contain an itemized 
statement of the amount of such unit price 
for each such item of safety equipment 
which is included in the aggregate price 
tendered for the furnishing of such motor 
vehicle or motor vehicles. If such procure- 
ment is negotiated without advertising, each 
party who enters into negotiation to furnish 
such motor vehicle or motor vehicles to any 
executive agency shall furnish to such agency 
at the beginning of such negotiation a 
written statement containing itemized in- 
formation as to the unit price for each such 
item of safety equipment which will be in- 
cluded by such party in the aggregate price 
which may be tendered by such party for 
the furnishing of such motor vehicle or 
motor vehicles. All information received by 
any executive agency (other than the Gen- 
eral Services Administration), in the course 
of any procurement or negotiation for the 
procurement of one or more motor vehicles, 
concerning unit prices quoted for each item 
of such safety equipment shall be trans- 
mitted promptly to the Administrator under 
such regulations as he shall prescribe.” 
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ADVANCE PAYMENTS BY SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN THE 1968 AND 1969 
FEED GRAIN PROGRAMS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise for 
the purpose of introducing a measure not 
only because I believe in it and feel that 
it should be enacted, but I also introduce 
it in response to a resolution unani- 
mously passed by the Legislature of Ne- 
braska in its 78th Extraordinary Session 
on January 10, 1968. 

I believe the Senate will be interested 
in the contents of the resolution. The 
resolution reads: 


Whereas, while the well-being of the econ- 
omy of Nebraska is dependent in large meas- 
ure on the agricultural sector, this sector has 
declined and continues to decline; and 

Whereas, several factors have contributed 
to this decline, among the most important of 
which have been depressed feed grain and 
livestock prices; and 

Whereas, coupled with these factors have 
been the increasing costs of doing business, 
including the restrictive effects of current 
tight money policies and high interest rates; 
and 


Whereas, there is a continuous reduction 
in the number of family-size farms, with 
those remaining experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining adequate operating capital at rea- 
sonable cost; and 

Whereas, the average price received by Ne- 
braska farmers for hogs in October, Novem- 
ber, December of 1967 was thirteen per cent 
less than the same period one year earlier 
and in the same period the Nebraska pro- 
ducer received sixteen per cent less for his 
wheat, eighteen per cent less for corn, twelve 
per cent less for soy beans and forty-six per 
cent less for eggs; and 

Whereas, prices received by farmers in 
October, November and December was only 
for wheat fifty-four per cent of parity, for 
corn sixty-two per cent of parity, for grain 
sorghum sixty-six per cent of parity, for soy 
beans seventy-four per cent of parity, hogs 
seventy per cent of parity, beef cattle sev- 
enty-six per cent of parity, butterfat seventy- 
seven per cent of parity and eggs fifty-seven 
per cent of parity; and 

Whereas, the declines in grain and live- 
stock prices and the increases in the costs 
of doing business have a direct and depress- 
ing effect on agri-buiness, as well as on other 
business activities in the Nebraska commu- 
nities, with a consequent decline in business 
activity in the smaller communities of the 
state which are more closely and directly de- 
pendent upon the agricultural economy; and 

Whereas, the agricultural economy of the 
state in the past has been stimulated by the 
receipt of advance payments of one half of 
the amount receivable under the Federal 
agricultural programs, which advance pay- 
ments have provided funds for operating 
esponges at the time they are most needed; 
an 

Whereas, there are present indications that 
the practice of making these advance pay- 
ments will be discontinued, with all pay- 
ments being made after the completion of 
harvest, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the mem- 
bers of the Nebraska Legislature in seventy- 
eighth extraordinary session assembled: 

1, That it is vitally necessary to stimulate 
the agricultural sector of the economy of 
Nebraska, 

2. That the discontinuance of advance 
participation payments from the United 
States Department of Agriculture would de- 
press rather than stimulate the agricultural 
economy. 

8. That the United States Department of 
Agriculture be requested to continue the 
present program of making advance pay- 
ments under Federal agricultural programs, 
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and that the President of the United States 
be requested to immediately by proclama- 
tion establish a base of ninety per cent of 
parity on all farm products covered by Fed- 
eral programs. 

4. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and to the Nebraska Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in Congress, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution of the Nebraska 
Legislature be printed in full at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be 
printed in the Recorp, and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 8 


Whereas, while the well-being of the econ- 
omy of Nebraska is dependent in large meas- 
ure on the agricultural sector, this sector has 
declined and continues to decline; and 

Whereas, several factors have contributed 
to this decline, among the most important 
of which have been depressed feed grain and 
livestock prices; and 

Whereas, coupled with these factors have 
been the increasing costs of doing business, 
including the restrictive effects of current 
tight money policies and high interest rates; 
and 

Whereas, there is a continuous reduction in 
the number of family-size farms, with those 
remaining experiencing difficulty in obtain- 
ing adequate operating capital at reasonable 
costs; and 

Whereas, the average price received by Ne- 
braska farmers for hogs in October, Novem- 
ber, December of 1967 was thirteen per cent 
less than the same period one year earlier 
and in the same period the Nebraska pro- 
ducer received sixteen per cent less for his 
wheat, eighteen per cent less for corn, twelve 
per cent less for soybeans and forty-six per 
cent less for eggs; and 

Whereas, prices received by farmers in Oc- 
tober, November and December was only for 
wheat fifty-four percent of parity, for corn 
sixty-two per cent of parity, for grain sor- 
ghum sixty-six per cent of parity, for soy- 
beans seventy-four per cent of parity, hogs 
seventy per cent of parity, beef cattle sev- 
enty-six per cent of parity, butterfat sev- 
enty-seven per cent of parity and eggs fifty- 
seven per cent of parity; and 

Whereas, the declines in grain and live- 
stock prices and the increases in the costs 
of doing business have a direct and depress- 
ing effect on agri-business, as well as on 
other business activities in the Nebraska 
communities, with a consequent decline in 
business activity in the smaller communities 
of the state which are more closely and di- 
rectly dependent upon the agricultural econ- 
omy; and 

Whereas, the agricultural economy of the 
state in the past has been stimulated by the 
receipt of advance payments of one half of 
the amount receivable under the Federal 
agricultural programs, which advance pay- 
ments have provided funds for operating ex- 
penses at the time they are most needed; 
and 

Whereas, there are present indications that 
the practice of making these advance pay- 
ments will be discontinued, with all pay- 
ments being made after the completion of 
harvest. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the mem- 
bers of the Nebraska Legislature in seventy- 
eighth extraordinary session assembled: 

1. That it is vitally necessary to stimulate 
the agricultural sector of the economy of 
Nebraska. 

2. That the discontinuance of advance par- 
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ticipation payments from the United States 
Department of Agriculture would depress 
rather than stimulate the agricultural econ- 
omy. 

8. That the United States Department of 
Agriculture be requested to continue the 
present program of making advance pay- 
ments under Federal agricultural programs, 
and that the President of the United States 
be requested to immediately by proclamation 
establish a base of ninety per cent of parity 
on all farm products covered by Federal pro- 


grams. 

4. That copies. of this resolution be sent 
to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and to the Nebraska Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in Congress. 

JOHN E. EveRRoop, 
President of the legislature. 
Attest: 


Huco F. SRB, 
Clerk of the legislature. 


Mr. CURTIS. The resolution is duly 
certified. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the House has already passed a bill 
relating to advance payments on wheat, 
so the consideration of advance pay- 
ments on wheat will be before the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee. 

Under the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, the Secretary has 
authority to make up to 50 percent of 
any payments to any producers partici- 
pating in the feed grain program in ad- 
vance of payment of performance. This 
is permissive, not mandatory. The bill 
that I am introducing would require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make ad- 
vance payments to producers participat- 
ing in the 1968 and 1969 feed grain pro- 
gram. The bill affects feed grain pay- 
ments only, 

There are two reasons for this: One, I 
am drawing my bill in conformity with 
the resolution of the Legislature of Ne- 
braska; two, the question of advance 
payments on wheat will be before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee by reason 
of the House-passed bill, 

I introduce the bill that I have drawn, 
and ask that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2866) to require the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make advance 
payments to farmers participating in 
the 1968 and 1969 feed grain program, 
introduced by Mr. Curtis, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


ALEX PETER AND HELENE A. 
ANTZOULATOS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
be permitted to introduce in his absence 
a bill under the authorship of the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY], a bill for the relief of Alex Peter 
and Helene A. Antzoulatos. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 2868) for the relief of Alex 
Peter and Helene A. Antzoulatos, intro- 
duced by Mr. Byrp of West Virginia (for 
Mr. McCartHy), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


.. Se, 
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AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION RELATIVE TO EQUAL 
RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 512 

Mr. HAYDEN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 54) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relative to the equal 
rights for men and women, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and ordered to be printed. 


PENALTIES FOR CERTAIN ACTS OF 
VIOLENCE OR INTIMIDATION— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 513 


Mr. TALMADGE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 2516) to preseribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimida- 
tion, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] be added as a cospon- 
sor of the bill (S. 1614) to amend section 
5 of the Federal Alcohol Administration 
Act to provide a definition of the term 
“age” as used with respect to the labeling 
and advertising of whisky, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the names of the junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] and the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] be 
added as cosponsors of the bill (S. 2805) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct investigations, studies, sur- 
veys, and research relating to the Na- 
tion’s ecological systems, natural re- 
sources, and environmental quality, and 
to establish a Council on Environmental 
Quality. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL 


NOTICE ON WILDERNESS PRESER- 
VATION HEARINGS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, I announce that 
open public hearings will be conducted 
on February 19 on proposals for three 
new additions to the national wilderness 
preservation system. 

The proposed new areas would be the 
San Gabriel, in the Angeles National For- 
est in California; the Washakie, in the 
Shoshone National Forest in Wyoming, 
and the Mount Jefferson in the Willam- 
ette, Deschutes, and Mount Hood Na- 
tional Forest in Oregon. The respective 
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bills are S. 2531, S. 2630, and S. 2751, 
submitted and recommended by the 
President. 

The hearings will be conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands under 
the chairmanship of the senior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] starting at 10 
a.m. in room 3110 of the New Senate 
Office Building. 

Individuals or organizations interested 
in presenting their views on any or all 
of these bills should write or contact the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, 3106 New Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TODAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly of the Committee on the Judiciary 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for not more than 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


“PUEBLO” INCIDENT—ANOTHER 
WORLD WAR III, COMMUNIST- 
STYLE BATTLE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 23, in the first session of the 90th 
Congress, I delivered a speech in the 
Senate entitled “World War III: Com- 
munist Style.” The speech was my inter- 
pretation of our involvement in Vietnam 
and explained in some detail the reasons 
for my thesis that world war III, Com- 
munist style, has already arrived. I said 
at that time that Vietnam was merely 
another in a series of little wars the 
Communists thought they could win 
easily, by which they hoped eventually 
to extinguish all political, economic and 
personal freedom in all the world. 

After this talk, which, incidentally, 
received considerable widespread atten- 
tion in the press and elsewhere, I was 
attacked by many who still claim that 
the war in Vietnam is nothing more than 
a civil war and that we do not belong in 
that part of world at all. Now, within the 
last 2 days, the dramatic incidents 
including the attack on the U.S.S. Pueblo 
in North Korea clearly demonstrate to 
me that this latter event is also another 
battle in world war III, Communist style. 

I said in my October speech: 

Every war is both different and similar as 
controlled by the conditions under which it 
is fought, and this one was planned by the 
Communists to make our air and naval power 
ineffective. 


Mr. President, it is my feeling that the 
Pueblo incident, in which North Korean 
gunboats captured our intelligence ship 
and its 83 crewmen, is nothing more than 
a diversionary tactic, nothing more than 
a threat, and nothing more than a re- 
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action and demonstrates clearly that we 
are facing united Communist military 
threats. 

It is a diversionary tactic because it 
has, for the moment at least, diverted 
the spotlight of the world away from 
Vietnam to Korea at a time when a 
major Vietcong offensive is in the offing. 

In addition, it has diverted a major 
U.S. naval task force from perhaps a 
primary support mission in Vietnam to 
the Sea of Japan and the North Korean 
coast. 

Who can tell how long the nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier Enterprise and 
an unspecified number of destroyers and 
supply ships, not to mention the air ar- 
mada, will be diverted while the United 
States makes an effort to retrieve our 
ship and its crewmen. 

It is a threat because I am afraid we 
now cannot assume that our relatively 
unarmed ships are safe anywhere in the 
world from Communist muggings such 
as the Pueblo was the victim of in inter- 
national waters. 

It may well be the reaction of a united 
Communist purpose because of the use 
of 40,000 South Korean troops in Viet- 
nam, and a method of retaliation for the 
loyalty expressed by our South Korean 
friends. 

We need but go back to the early fifties 
to realize that in the Korean war it was 
China which backed the North Koreans 
and sent troops sweeping down from the 
north. This incident with the Pueblo very 
possibly could have been instigated by 
Chinese pressure in an effort to thwart 
the American involvement in Vietnam. 
In my opinion, the capture of the Pueblo 
is by no means an isolated incident or 
an isolated battle in world war III, Com- 
munist style. This occurred under a cover 
of Mig fighter planes and may very well 
be recognized as one of the battles of 
world war III. To be sure, this battle did 
not involve huge troop movements and 
massive and sudden military drives at 
full power strength, but, as I pointed out 
last October, this is not the nature of 
world war III, Communist style, rather 
it takes the shape of so-called wars of 
liberation because it is being waged with 
small units in Vietnam, Latin America, 
and now again in Korea. The attempt 
which was made to assassinate South 
Korea’s President, Park Chung Hee, a 
few days ago and the guerrilla raids on 
American sentry posts along the demili- 
tarized zone which divides the two Ko- 
reas, plus the 543 North Korean inci- 
dents in violation of the armistice up to 
November of 1967 alone, all fall into the 
sinister pattern. 

Mr. President, I am sure all of us are 
deeply concerned over this violation of 
international law, and I share the hopes 
and prayers of the families of the men 
on the ship that they will be returned 
safely. I am certainly not advocating any 
resumption, expansion, or escalation of 
any war in Korea; however, I share the 
indignation that has swept across the 
Nation at the news and am getting tired 
of being pushed around by every two-bit 
Communist nation that comes down the 
pike. I am sure the President has both 
diplomatic and military options available 
to bring the Pueblo back to the high seas. 
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It is my feeling that if diplomacy fails 
at a very early date, our naval armada 
should consider steaming into the port 
city of Wonsan, tossing a towline aboard 
the Pueblo, and bringing it out. 


SEIZURE OF THE U.SS, “PUEBLO” 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in com- 
pany with my fellow Americans, I am 
outraged and incensed by the piratical 
seizure of the U.S.S. Pueblo by the Com- 
munist brigands of North Korea. This 
was an act of war and piracy on the high 
seas. 

I am almost equally concerned by re- 
ports that no defense of the ship was 
made, that assistance from other U.S. 
forces was neither asked for nor re- 
ceived, and that supersecret and highly 
sensitive codes, documents, electronics 
equipment and other gear were captured 
intact by the Communists. If these re- 
ports are true, and I emphasize that they 
are only reports, very serious questions 
arise and our intelligence gathering 
activities in this area have been serious- 
ly compromised. Judgment on these 
points must be reserved, however, until 
all the facts are known. 

Mr. President, I emphasize that I am 
speaking here of the codes, documents, 
electronic equipment, and so forth, pure- 
ly from reports. Iam not speaking from 
any inside information. I do not have 
any information on the matter in addi- 
tion to what is published by the press. I 
do wish to emphasize how very serious 
this matter is, and that it is a problem 
we are up against all the time. If these 
reports about the capture of codes and 
related matters are true, it presents the 
gravest kind of situation. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in what the distinguished Senator 
has said about the capture of one of our 
naval vessels on the high seas. I am sure 
that he was as shocked as I was that an 
American vessel could be pirated from 
the high seas, apparently without firing 
a single shot in return. 

I had the honor and privilege of serv- 
ing in the U.S. Navy prior to World War 
II, during World War II, and for a short 
time thereafter. It was tradition in the 
Navy in those days that if even a canoe 
were attacked by a battleship, the canoe 
went down with every gun firing. 

I am utterly amazed to think than an 
American ship could be taken without 
defending itself, and if the codes were 
captured, that would be even worse, be- 
cause every precaution should be taken 
to destroy them. 

If this were an intelligence ship, as is 
alleged, it would seem to me they would 
have had instantaneous communication 
with other forces and ships in the Navy. 
I am at a complete loss to understand 
why they did not send for aid and, if they 
did, why that aid was not immediately 
forthcoming. 

I hope this incident will not precipitate 
another war between us and North 
Korea, but I hope that the President 
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and the State Department will exert 
every means possible to have that vessel 
restored to the American command, that 
all Navy personnel will be returned to 
service and to this country, and that 
those who were injured, if the reports 
are true, will be adequately compensated 
by the Government of North Korea. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his timely comments. I know he is 
incensed and that his naval blood boils, 
so to speak, he having been a very fine 
officer in the Navy in World War II. 
I resume my remarks directly related to 
the Pueblo. 

It is clear that we must take strong 
and positive action without delay to re- 
cover the Pueblo and its crew. We must 
let the Communist world know beyond 
any doubt that acts of aggression such as 
this will not go unchallenged—that the 
United States of America is not a paper 
tiger whose nose can be tweaked with 
impunity. 

Clearly, therefore, vigorous and 
prompt action on our part is essential. 
At the same time, we must avoid precipi- 
tous and rash overaction. Despite the 
anger and resentment we all share, we 
must proceed without panic. Above all, 
we must not rush pellmell toward the 
disaster of world war III. Our actions 
should be controlled by the facts as and 
when they are established. 

At the same time, we must not pull 
back from the confrontation because of 
an excess of timidity or caution. We must 
make it clear that we can and will pro- 
tect all of our sovereign rights and in- 
terests in this matter and take all steps 
to bring about the prompt release of this 
ship which North Korea forces upon us. 
In other words, this is the time to walk 
softly and carry the big stick. Simul- 
taneously, however, we should make it 
abundantly clear to friend and foe alike 
that we are able and willing to protect 
our national interests and will do so to 
the full extent which our adversaries 
make necessary. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to ask a question 
about the Pueblo. 

The Senator is in a very authoritative 
position as the chairman of the Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Armed Services. I 
listened with great interest and approval 
to his very temperate statement. I think 
there is implied the earliest possible dis- 
closure of all of the facts to the Ameri- 
can people. 

I would like to have the Senator com- 
ment, to the extent he feels he should. I 
assure the Senator that if he decided 
to say nothing, I would also agree with 
him. 

Yesterday I thought that about 24 
hours was all the time that the people 
should wait to hear the facts. Perhaps it 
might be suitable that the facts be dis- 
closed through the orderly processes of 
the Senator’s subcommittee because 
there, if something were brought out, it 
could be edited, as we have done in other 
sensitive matters, notably the great Mac- 
Arthur hearing. 

I address my question to the Senator 
inasmuch as he is in a key position in 
this regard. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
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the Senator for his inquiry; not only the 
e but the nature and the tone 
of it. 

I agree that the facts must come out. 
I want the facts to come out as soon 
as possible. However, I think that just 
now we had better grant some more time 
in order to develop the true facts and dis- 
close them as a more complete picture. 

Perhaps there is still confusion about 
what the actual facts are. I am referring 
to the basic facts. I emphasized as the 
Senator was coming into the Chamber 
that when I spoke about these sensitive 
codes, and I stated that I was not speak- 
ing from inside knowledge, but from gen- 
eral reports. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator does agree 
that it would be his duty, as a key Mem- 
ber of the Senate who is able to afford 
us this information, to have a rather 
short rein on the question of the time 
involved. 

I think that such matters as whether 
they notified other naval vessels, why 
other naval vessels were not there, and 
whether the intelligence material was 
destroyed, are troublesome. 

Mr. S They are troublesome, 
and the Senator is correct that time is 
short. An inquiry will certainly be in or- 
der at what is considered to be the prop- 
er time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

(At this point, Mr. Grirrin assumed 
the chair.) 


“STATE OF THE UNION—A REPUBLI- 
CAN APPRAISAL”—CBS TELEVI- 
SION HOUR 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
night, Republican Members of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate spoke 
to the American people in a presentation 
properly called the “State of the Union— 
A Republican Appraisal.” 

The Columbia Broadcasting System, to 
its great credit, made 1 hour of time 
available to the members of the minority 
in Congress to state their views. The 
master of ceremonies of this television 
program was our friend and my col- 
league from California, the Honorable 
GEORGE MourpHy. He performed a highly 
credible and able service putting together 
in compact form 1 hour of dialog pre- 
senting the views of distinguished Re- 
publican members of the national legis- 
lative branch. 

I believe that this program showed 
that the minority party in this country, 
can and will fulfill its responsibilities to 
the American people. We intend to pre- 
sent them with a program of constructive 
alternatives for which they yearn today. 

I ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments from our great American leader, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, and those 
of Members of the minority in Congress 
who participated be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Gen. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, You and I— 
all of us—enjoy a precious privilege, that of 
living under the greatest self-governing so- 
ciety known to history. 

To establish and sustain that society 
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which guarantees to every citizen equal 
rights before the law, our Founding Fathers 
and intervening generations have fought hard 
in office. We are the beneficiaries of their 
work and sacrifices, A solemn obligation rests 
upon us today to do no less in our time. Not 
merely for ourselves but for our children and 
for the cause of human liberty on the earth. 
Under our two-party method of Government, 
it is essential that members of the Party not 
in power become convinced that new meas- 
ures and directions are required to preserve 
and strengthen our free system. The reasons 
for their convictions should be made known 
to their fellow citizens. Tonight some of your 
elected Representatives in the Congress are 
presenting to you their views. We of the Re- 
publican Party welcome your thoughtful at- 
tention as these views are laid before you. 
We know that these are critical times for 
our beloved country—as critical as any I 
have known in my lifetime. The thought, the 
hard work, the dedication of every citizen 
are now required if we are to hold true to 
the ideals of human dignity and liberty that 
have meant so much to America and to the 
world. 

Congressman STEIGER. It is an honor to ap- 
pear on this program with former President 
Eisenhower. The return of the integrity he 
brought to public service and the conduct of 
national affairs is our goal. 

Last week President Johnson tried to tell 
us we're really troubled because of too rapid 
progress. 

I disagree. The reasons are deeper. There is 
more than surface unrest, The cause is not 
progress but years of over-promise and 
under-performance. 

In 1966 I was one of 47 new Republican 
Congressmen who came here because Amer- 
icans wanted a change and wanted new ways 
of solving old problems. While still a minor- 
ity m Congress, we have tried to carry out 
your mandate for change. 

We began by pressing for a permanent 
ethics committee in the House of Representa- 
tives, We were successful and intend to push 
for the high standards of conduct that you 
demand. 

We came to Congress committed to make 
our government more responsive and more 
responsible. We have reinforced our Repub- 
lican Leadership in fighting to reform the 
legislative branch of government. Congress 
must be modernized to serve you better. And 
that legislation is now awaiting House ac- 
tion, 

We need a Clean Elections Law that will 
guarantee that you'll know what's been go- 
ing on behind the scenes before you vote. 
And that law must be on the books for the 
1968 elections. 

These and other measures can help restore 
the faith of the American people in their 
government. 

Americans are impatient with mediocrity. 
So am I. Americans are not content to sit 
back and watch morality become a joke or 
responsibility become a plaything for politi- 
cians. Nor are we willing to watch politi- 
clans build a so-called great society of big 
government and little people. Our purpose is 
a great people, 

We must pioneer in government as we have 
pioneered in technology. America’s creative 
talent can and must provide a government 
equal to our challenges and worthy of our 
dreams. 

We must view tomorrow’s promises 
through yesterday’s performance. And yes- 
terday’s performance is not enough. 


Senator KucHEL. A new attitude, new 
vigor, new direction, new confidence, are now 
required if this nation is to stem its head- 
long descent from a role of leadership held 
so long in the world. 

In this 20th Century free peoples have 
looked to America in their struggle for 
human liberty. Dwight Eisenhower brought 
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like-minded nations together for collective 
security. It remains the world’s best hope 
for just and enduring peace. But now our 
government clearly lacks the ability to rally 
our allies. 

In Western Europe, despite a remarkable 
economic rebirth, there is growing distrust. 
The British pound shrinks, the shadows of 
the British Empire fade, and Britain herself 
is shut out from the Common Market by 
France, her one-time ally. 

The integrity of the American dollar con- 
tinues under foreign assault. We must put 
our house ih order, What has happened to 
the British pound must not happen to the 
American dollar. 

In the Middle East, the Soviet Union has 
moved into the Mediterranean, and threatens 
to open a new front in the cold war— 
playing off America’s friendship to Israel 
against the vengeance of Arab extremists. 

In Latin America, the high promise of the 
Alliance for Progress remains unfulfilled. 
Even the historic concept of freedom of the 
seas has been allowed to become a mockery 
off the Pacific Coast of Latin America. 

History may yet record the Vietnam con- 
fiict as the most tragic and costly within 
memory. The Administration has failed to 
make clear our goals to friend and foe 
alike. It has not been candid with the 
American people in facing up to the com- 
plex and difficult road which lies ahead. 

The nation searches for principles to 
guide us: 

We must face the realities and accept 
them, 

We must not be wed to past mistakes. 

We must not debase our diplomacy with 
pledges we cannot keep. 

We must never throw away what our men 
have fought to win. 

We must rekindle the spirit of mutual 
trust among free peoples—mindful that 
America must not go it alone. 

The American people yearn for a change. 
Our party intends to give it to them. 

Congressman Forp (Opening statement). 
1968 is no ordinary year. 

The State of the Union is serious business, 

The President came before Congress last 
week. 

The Nation was anxious and waiting for 
his words. 

Never were Americans hoping harder for 
someone to call them to action. 

People. all across this nation are deeply 
disturbed, concerned about what’s going on, 
right here at home, I've listened to them—we 
all have—and every day I'm moved by the 
simple eloquence of their letters—their un- 
ashamed love for America. 

Doesn’t the President listen to any of 
these people? 

They’ve seen raging violence, bloodshed, 
destruction and death right on their own 
doorsteps—their homes and stores ablaze 
and looted—tanks and paratroopers—not on 
faraway battlefields but rolling through once 
quiet neighborhoods and blasting snipers 
from roofs and office windows. 

And the President could only tell us he 
detects “a questioning” and “A certain rest- 
lessness” among his countrymen. 

We can speak far plainer than that! 

Riots, murder and robbery—is that just 
“restlessness?” 

Deepening disbelief in our nation’s poli- 
cies, doubts about our most sacred institu- 
tions and traditions, concern over the 
credibility of our goyernment’s word—the 
worth of our government’s dollar—do you 
call that “questioning?” 

The President's only explanation was 
“When a great ship cuts through the sea, the 
waters are always stirred and troubled.” 

Apparently the President has been stand- 
ing on the stern—looking backward at the 
broiling wake—wondering which of his of- 
ficers to dump overboard next! 

The Ship of State is wallowing in a storm- 
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tossed sea, drifting toward the rocks of do- 
mestic disaster, beaten by the waves of world- 
wide fiscal crisis that threaten shipwreck. 

The Captain should return to the bridge: 

We need a Captain who will seize the 
helm—call up full power—break out new 
charts—hold our course steadfast and bring 
us through the storm. 

We need a Captain who inspires his crew 
to heroic endeavor. 

We need a Captain with courage to clear 
the deck—jettison the deadweight—a Cap- 
tain who learned his seamanship beyond the 
Potomac and the Pedernales. 

It is no time to signal S.O.S. or Abandon 
Ship. 

It’s time for all hands to man their battle 
stations, 

This great Ship of State has weathered 
many a terrible storm. 

We will not strike our colors now. 

We have just begun to fight!!! 

We offer responsible and responsive leader- 
ship that looks for support to the worth and 
will of all our people, that turns from the 
tired theories and proven failures of the past 
to the realities of the present and presses 
forward on better ways to a brighter future. 

Senator Percy. Tonight most of us will go 
to bed in a decent home. For some Amer- 
icans though, a decent home of their own 
remains only a dream. 

Our cities are beset with harsh living con- 
ditions, ranging from traffic congestion to air 
pollution. But the most critical urban crisis 
is housing. 

The public housing record is not good, 
Urban renewal has demolished more houses 
than public housing has constructed, Too 
often, public housing has only served to 
crowd thousands of poor families together in 
high rise ghettos. These have become the 
vertical slums of our cities. 

To help all Americans to own their own 
home, we support a National Home Owner- 
ship Opportunity Act, This Act would allow 
a new home owner to work on his own house, 
and have his labor contribute to his down 
payment. 

The Act would combine the resources of 
government and private industry by drawing 
upon private expertise to assist low income 
families in building or rehabilitating homes. 

It would also allow the government to 
financially assist low income families who 
cannot pay commercial interest rates, 

There is a great opportunity here for gov- 
ernment and private industry to work to- 
gether in the good of the country. As the 
Homestead Act opened the West, this could 
be the 20th Century Homestead Act, helping 
to remake the face of our cities, 

Low income families deserve our help 
while striving to own their home. This na- 
tion requires a realistic housing program, not 
more false promises. We must begin to offer 
to the slum dweller the hope that he as an 
individual can succeed. 


Congressman Qute. The cities are boiling 
with frustration. Frustration can be a man 
without a good Job. We need an immediate 
program to provide hundreds of thousands 
of jobs in private enterprise. That’s the only 
way we can provide jobs fast enough to cool 
the seething cities. 

Yet the Johnson Administration has op- 
posed every Republican effort to involve pri- 
vate enterprise in the poverty program. 
They've been long on promises—short on per- 
formance. Now, at long last, the President is 
beginning to talk about jobs for the poor in 
private enterprise. He'll be more 
about private industry doing the job his 
poverty war just has not done. 

To the President who has been opposing 
our approach for four long years, and now 
says he will do it our way, we have this 
challenge. 

We challenge you to support our Human 
Investment Act, that would encourage busi- 


ness and industry to train under-employed 
men and women. We challenge you to sup- 
port an Industry Youth Corps, not just gov- 
ernment youth corps. Support our call for 
voluntary boards of businessmen in every 
city across the country to mobilize the com- 
munity to help the poor get off welfare rolls. 

Do not pour more money into old programs 
that don’t work. Do provide training for jobs 
that are waiting to be filled. Use poverty dol- 
lars wisely to involve the poor in helping 
themselves, not to feed bureaucracy or city 
hall patronage. 

Many of the prisoners of poverty can learn 
to earn. These Americans need their hopes 
fulfilled. This country must launch a new 
crusade for human renewal. 

Words and more words are not enough, Mr. 
President. 


Congressman Porr. The first duty of gov- 
ernment is to maintain law and order. The 
peace and tranquility guaranteed by the 
Constitution must be restored. 

No nation in history has been able to sur- 
vive the collapse of its moral structure and 
the anarchy and lawlessness that follow. 

Look at the situation confronting us today. 

Murder is epidemic. Rape is common- 
place—Burglary happens so often it is no 
longer news. Pornography, filth and dope are 
peddied on nearly every street corner. Crime 
has grown six times as fast as the popula- 
tion. 

Despite the urgent warnings of F.B.I. Di- 
rector Hoover and law enforcement officers 
everywhere, the Johnson Administration has 
failed to take effective action. The Attor- 
ney General has banned the use of modern 
investigative techniques, The soaring in- 
crease in crime has been called just “a little 
bit” of an increase. 

The recent statements of President John- 
son that reflect a new awareness, some hard- 
ening of purpose, are welcome. 

State and local law enforcement officers 
must have help, but without Federal domina- 
tion and control. Our Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice Act that passed the House 
last year provides such assistance. 

We must escalate the War against Crime so 
that all citizens, regardless of color, will be 
safe in their home, at their places of business 
and on the streets. 

The American people want the “enforce- 
ment” put back into law enforcement. 

Senator ROBERT P. GRIFFIN. If a single 
thread runs through Republican thinking, 
it is an abiding faith in the individual. 

Over the years, Republicans have stood 
up—not only for the public interest and for 
the right of workers to join unions—but also 
to make sure that the individual union 
member is not relegated to second-class citi- 
zenship.. 

Today, American workers are deeply con- 
cerned as they see the collective bargaining 
process breaking down . . . as they see strike 
losses increasing by 96% under the Johnson 
Administration. 

They're not satisfied with an NLRB that 
distorts the law. And they believe their 
union dues ought to be used strictly for 
union business—not for politics. 

Back in 1966, President Johnson pledged 
that he would propose and press the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress for certain re- 
forms, pointing particularly to the need for 
better legal machinery to help in settling 
strikes. 

Needless to say, 1966 has passed. 1967 has 
come and gone. And America listened care- 
fully to the State of the Union message last 
week, But, although paralyzing strike after 
strike has emphasized the problem, Presi- 
dent Johnson still has not delivered on that 
1966 pledge. 

In this troubled area, our Nation desperate- 
ly needs leadership—new leadership with 
vision and courage to stand up for the public 
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interest and the rights of the individual 
worker. 

After winning that Senate race in Michi- 
gan not so long ago, Im more convinced than 
ever that millions of American workers 
who refuse to take political marching-orders 
from anyone—are eager to support that new 
leadership next November, 

Congressman BusH. We hear a great deal 
today about a tax increase. A tax increase to 
halt inflation, a tax increase to check the 
outflow of gold, a tax increase to restore 
confidence in the dollar. Republicans respond 
that before we consider a tax increase we 
must get our own fiscal house in order. 

The nation faces this year—as it did last— 
a tremendous deficit in the Federal budget. 
But in the President’s message there was 
no sense of sacrifice, no assignment of priori- 
ties, no hint of the need to put first things 
first. 

This reckless policy has imposed the cruel 
tax of rising prices on the people, pushed in- 
terest rates to their highest levels in 100 
years, sharply reduced the rate of real eco- 
nomic growth, and saddled every man, wom- 
an and child in this country with the larg- 
est tax burden in our history. 

And what does the President say? He says 
we must pay still more taxes and he pro- 
poses drastic restrictions on the rights of 
Americans to invest and travel abroad, This 
is a bankrupt policy. 

If the President wants to control infla- 
tion, he's got to cut back on Federal spend- 
ing. The very best antidote to inflation is 
cutting back on spending. The best way 
to stop the gold drain is to live within our 
means here at home. 

We pledge ourselves to find solutions to 
America’s most urgent problems in health, 
housing, education, jobs and security. But 
we shall never sacrifice the American peo- 
ple on a golden altar of economic ex- 


pediency. 


Mrs, May. The President said a lot about 
protecting the consumer in his State of the 
Union Message the other night. But he did 
fail to tell us about the protection we need 
most of all—effective protection from rising 
prices. 

Now if there is anyone who knows just 
how fast prices are rising, it is those of us 
who work in the kitchen and shop in the 
grocery store, and when the people running 
our government tell us that a little rise in 
prices is a good thing, we say: Maybe so, 
but you're carrying a good thing too far! 

With skyrocketing prices and increasing 
taxes, it is little wonder American workers 
want more take-home pay to keep pace with 
their cost-of-living. And now we even see the 
threat of wage controls, 

This must stop. The American family has 
to balance its budget and the President can 
do more to get things back in balance in his 
budget. 

You don’t have to be an economist or 4 
big government planner to know that rising 
prices, the biggest threat to every family, 
stem from unsound government policies. 

I think I speak for American women—and 
men too—when I call upon the President to 
stop wasting our money and make it worth 
something again. 

Mr. Bop Marus. I have faced some high 
hurdles in my time. But, you know, they're 
nothing compared to the hurdles facing the 
American farmer today. I know this because 
I represent a farm area and I hear from them 
every day. The Johnson Administration, by 
deliberate policies such as the dumping of 
grain reserves, has pushed farm income 
down. This has left the farmer with an ever- 
declining share of America’s food dollar. 

Government trade policies have destroyed 
historic markets and encouraged imports. 

In spite of misdirected and self-defeating 
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Federal programs, the energy and ingenuity 
of the American farmer have outpaced the 
tremendous growth of our population. 
They've fed millions of hungry people around 
the world. Our farmers must have the oppor- 
tunity to run their own farms with minimum 
government interference and to join to- 
gether to negotiate for better farm prices. 
The most productive people in our economy, 
the American farmers, took a pay cut of a 
billion and a half dollars in 1967, and the 
situation is getting worse. Farm prices stood 
at 74% of parity last year, the lowest level 
since 1933. 

In the face of these shocking failures, the 
Administration and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture are determined to make their con- 
trols a permanent part of the farm scene. 
Their pr are geared to the tired 
theories of the 30’s, not to the challenge of 
the 70’s. 

Every time the Johnson Administration 
comes up with a new farm program, the 
farmers pay more and get less. We think it’s 
time for a change . and so does the 
American farmer. 

Mr. Lamp. Republicans believe there are 
better ways for Americans to do things than 
the way of the great planned society. Presi- 
dent Johnson's solution is to pile program 
upon program, regulated, administered, and 
directed from Washington. 

Republicans would instead establish reve- 
nue sharing with our states and localities to 
return a percentage of Federal income taxes 
with no strings attached. We would consoli- 
date the hundreds of existing programs into 
block grants that would be both more flexible 
and more effective in getting the job done. 
And we would provide tax credits both for 
state and local taxes paid and for such spe- 
cial purposes as education and job training. 

Our problems can only be solved if all ley- 
els of our society—governmental and pri- 
vate—pull together in a true partnership. 
This means that we have to strengthen 
states and localities, not weaken them. The 
job is not being done today because local 
and state officials don't have the money. They 
have the ability ...and the knowledge .. . 
but they lack the resources because the Fed- 
eral tax collector has gobbled them up. 

Republicans have faith in our Governors 
and State legislators. We believe in our May- 
ors and school board members, We think you 
can trust. them to do what is right for the 
people and the community they serve. When 
they don’t, we have faith that the people will 
replace them with office holders who will. 
That is what our representative government 
is all about, 

Revenue sharing, together with block 
grants and tax credits, would restore true 
Federalism in America. It would give con- 
trol back to the people, provide the tools for 
programs that work, arrest the drift of power 
to Washington, and preserve the funda- 
mental freedoms of the American people. 


Mr. Howarp H. BAKER, JR. During the past 
few minutes, we have heard of domestic 
chaos in America. But you see, in this nu- 
clear age our concern can be no less for 
the bewildering array of confusion and chaos 
abroad. Whether we speak of Vietnam or 
Cuba, West Berlin or Latin America, the 
Middle East or Africa, there is a common 
theme: America is forfeiting its leadership. 
The credibility of our intentions, our will, 
our economic solvency is being questioned. 
Not since the Civil War has the United States 
been so divided. Never has American prestige 
abroad fallen so low. 

We find NATO in shambles and sum- 
Marily evicted from France. We find the 
seeds of world war sown in the strife-torn 
Middle East; a restless giant in Latin Amer- 
ica is just beginning to arouse, as are the 
emerging Nations of Africa. Asia is measuring 
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the will and wisdom of the American pos- 
ture. 

As the free world loses faith in our leader- 
ship, it is also losing hope that we have 
the will to order our own house. Thus, the 
international and the domestic problems 
merge, as Nations rush to convert dollars to 
gold. And what must we do? 

We must have bold unifying leadership. 
We must establish credibility for the humane 
motives of America and its will to resist ag- 
gression. We must restore confidence in the 
American economy, before it is too late. We 
must help those who are willing to help 
themselves, not with just handouts which 
so often produce bitterness and resentment 
but with dignity and grace and respect. We 
must lay aside the tired old techniques of the 
past and stand ready to innovate, to use our 
vast nuclear technology to produce fresh 
water from sea water, to produce abundant 
food supplies and energy, employed to pro- 
mote cooperation instead of conflict. We 
must be as concerned with preventing an- 
other Vietnam as we are with bringing this 
one to an honorable conclusion. 

There must be a new direction, new leader- 
ship, credible and sound, And to secure these 
ends we pledge ourselves, singly and in bi- 
partisan effort, now and in the future. 

Mr. Hucu Scorr. One of the greatest dan- 
gers to world peace is ticking away in the 
Middle East. The President’s State of the 
Union Message was vague about US. efforts 
in that vital area of the world—because the 
Johnson Administration’s policies are vague. 

The Soviet Union relishes that kind of 
situation. 

Last year, the Soviets goaded the Arab 
states into a military showdown with Israel. 
While the United States stood aloof, the 
Israelis fought a brilliant war and beat both 
the Arab armies and their expensive Soviet 
weapons, 

The Soviet Union is pouring modern tools 
of war into a Middle East buzzing with these 
new Soviet jet fighters and bombers. 

As the Soviets rush in to become the major 
force in the Middle East, with a policy of 
turbulence, what is United States policy? No 
one seems to know. 

The U.S. is doing nothing to convince the 
Soviets of the grievous world danger in this 
arms race. Yet continuing sales of Soviet 
arms to Arab countries force Israel to find 
deterrent weapons. 

Where is the initiative of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration to get Arabs and Israelis to 
the same peace table and preferably through 
direct talks? 

The greatest insurance against Soviet dom- 
ination of the Middle East is a strong Israel, 
living at peace with its Arab neighbors. 

Peace in the Middle East and survival of 
gallant Israel depends upon a firm and clear 
American policy. 

Senator PETER H. Dominick. The peace of 
the Free World depends largely on American 
strength—economic, moral and military 
strength. 

The right to wake up unafraid is every 
American's heritage, secure in the knowl- 
edge that this country is too strong to at- 
tack. There can be no partisan politics in our 
efforts to maintain this goal. It is too im- 
portant to mankind. But let’s look at the 
record, 

We are told of bomb shortages, automa- 
tic rifle malfunctions and lack of proper 
jungle gear. We have no new fighter air- 
craft and the TFX is still a question mark. 
16’’ naval fire power from battleships have 
been literally kept in moth balls, and repeated 
Congressional efforts to obtain an anti-mis- 
sile system have been summarily thrust aside 
until this year. 

In the meanwhile, the Red Chinese have 
been steadily expanding their nuclear capa- 
bility. The Soviets have surpassed us in de- 
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liverable nuclear megatonnage and they have 
developed a fractional orbiting nuclear bomb 
and six new fighter-bomber aircraft systems. 
They have the largest submarine fleet in the 
world and they are well on their way toward 
completion of an anti-missile system. 

We are menaced now—not tomorrow or 
next year or the next decade, but now. The 
overwhelming strategic superiority developed 
under President Eisenhower has rapidly dis- 
sipated. This Administration has developed 
a strange new doctrine—that Soviet strategic 
equality is better than American supremacy. 

That dangerous doctrine must be reversed 
while there is still time, Peace, with free- 
dom, is inseparable from American strength. 
Let’s keep it. 

Senator Tower. I'm here tonight to tell 
you where we believe the great majority of 
Americans stand on Vietnam. 

First and foremost we stand for the all- 
out support of our half-million fighting men 
and women—material support and moral sup- 


port. 

We stand for military success in Vietnam 
that will enable the Vietnamese to rebuild 
a free nation. 

We stand for an era of peace and stability 
that will embrace all of Southeast Asia. 

We stand for the effective utilization of 
America's vast air and sea superiority. 

We stand for quarantine of the enemy's 
supply lines so that he can no longer fight. 

We stand for firm resistance to naked 
Communist aggression in Vietnam as we did 
in Greece, Berlin, Korea and Cuba. We also 
stand for the complete protection of Amer- 
ican ships in international waters. 

We note that in the last few months the 
Johnson Administration has been vigorously 
prosecuting the war in Vietnam. But, we also 
note that for far too long it followed a self- 
defeating policy of “gradualism.” 

That “gradualism” policy caused us to pull 
our punches; it prolonged the fighting; it 
cost American lives unnecessarily. This war 
could be over today if the Johnson Admin- 
istration had acted with determination in- 
stead of with vacillation. 

It is no wonder that the communist enemy 
is confused about American intentions and 
doubts American determination. The Admin- 
istration'’s ping-pong pronouncements have 
left even Americans confused. 

Throughout this century Republican Ad- 
ministrations have understood how to main- 
tain world peace. Today, we understand what 
peace demands. 

The nation suffers from a “peace gap” 
which we are determined to close. 


Congresswoman CHARLOTTE T, REID. Yes, I 
am a mother. Two of my four children are 
sons—one of whom served four years in the 
Marine Corps and the other left for Vietnam 
just last week. I believe that not only all par- 
ents, but all thinking Americans, are as deep- 
ly distressed as I am by complacency, dis- 
unity, and protest here at home. 

There are many problems which threaten 
our American way of life—crime, disrespect 
for law and order—but particularly the war. 
Our men in Vietnam are fighting to insure 
the freedom and happiness of all of us—of 
our children and, indeed, our grandchildren 
too. 

So—we must impose on ourselves the kind 
of discipline we impose on our soldier sons. 
While we have American troops in Vietnam, 
we must be certain that they have our whole- 
hearted support. We must be certain that the 
Johnson Administration knows what it is try- 
ing to do in Vietnam and that it knows how 
to do it. Above all, there must be no false 
promises. 

More than 16,000 families have learned the 
final, terrible price of freedom. Yet, the 
casualty lists continue to rise. We must be 
certain that the lives which have been lost 
will not have been sacrificed in vain. 
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Congressman GERALD Forp. What you've 
seen is a picture of our party, how we look, 
what we think, how we feel and why we 
believe there must be better ways to run 
our country. 

Only by facing facts can we, as one nation 
and one people, move forward to forge in 
our time a more perfect Union. 

It seems strange not to have Senator Dirk- 
sen by my side. We've missed him tonight 
and want him back soon, 

We have told the truth as we see it about 
the State of the Union. 

We're proud of our party and its leaders 
from Abraham Lincoln to General Eisen- 
hower. We're proud of legislators like those 
you've just seen—of our 26 great governors 
and the young men and women coming up 
and taking charge. 

Two-party competition made America 
great and keeps it free. When stakes are high 
and problems grave, we need more airing of 
the issues—not less. 

We, the most powerful nation and people 
in history, toss and turn with the tides of 
discontent, seethe with the injustices of 
hope denied, grope with the burdens of a 
war unwon. 

In the year just passed we have watched 
our cities erupt and our savings erode. 

But Americans are neither quitters nor 
losers. 

We can take the hard truth, make the hard 
choices, and put our country’s future first. 

Physical power and spiritual strength we 
have. Great leadership we shall find. 

Now we must fight together—not fight 
each other. And we, each one of us, must 
look deep into his conscience, searching to 
establish what is truly American, hoping to 
find a new America that unites the dreams 
and serves the needs of all of us. 

This generation of Americans, and the 
next and the next, will once again establish 
justice, ensure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare and secure the blessings of 
liberty. 

We will not be distracted by the shrill dis- 
cords of the spoilers. 

We will not be diverted by the doom’s day 
fantasies of the fearful. 

Let us instead hear this: “Be strong and 
of a good courage, be not afraid, neither 
be thou dismayed; for the Lord thy God is 
with thee.” 

We will go forward with high hearts and 
ready hands for the hard work ahead. 


NEEDED: A POSITIVE POLICY ON 
TRAVEL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, all 
Americans are deeply concerned about 
the continuing assault on the integrity 
of our national currency following the 
devaluation of the Britsh pound. In the 
decades since World War II, the Ameri- 
can dollar has become the world mone- 
tary standard. It has been held as a re- 
serve currency alongside gold. Our Na- 
tion, whose economic might is unrivaled, 
has been ever prepared to make good 
the value of our currency in industrial 
products, in services, or in the traditional 
medium of gold. 

In his state of the Union message, the 
President spoke of necessary measures to 
stop the flow of gold from our National 
Treasury. We are all aware whence 
comes this assault. It is the spawn of 
speculation and greed. It has been en- 
flamed by the overgrown ambitions of 
our onetime ally, the Republic of 
France. The Gaullist policy of reversion 
to an international gold standard is both 
archaic and foolhardy. The financial 
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markets of Europe are already beginning 
to appreciate what a grimy shackle that 
would place on world trade. 

In the face of this challenge, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the administration has offered a 
number of remedies. It has asked for re- 
peal of laws limiting the use of the gold 
cover in order that it may be used to 
support the market-value of the dollar. 
It has called for restrictions on overseas 
investment in developed countries, and 
it has called for restrictions on foreign 
travel. 

Many of these proposals are worth- 
while steps to overcome an immediate 
and temporary crisis. 

I might observe, however, that they 
might better have come somewhat 
earlier. The rest of the proposals which 
the administration made, however, are 
open to very serious question. 

The whole issue of restrictions on 
travel is of the deepest significance to 
the American people: This question 
touches the spirit, if not the letter, of our 
Constitution. As an American, I strongly 
oppose any limitation on my freedom of 
movement in foreign lands with which 
we maintain diplomatic relations. I very 
much oppose the theory that the Gov- 
ernment may revoke that right as a mat- 
ter of economic expediency. 

As a matter of fact, I applaud General 
Eisenhower’s statement from California 
a few days ago that the American people 
can handle this problem on.a voluntary 

asis. 

The approach of the administration to 
the problem of travel restrictions is also 
questionable on economic grounds. The 
American travel industry, both in terms 
of transportation services and equip- 
ment, is a major dollar earner. Our own 
domestic travel industry is still in its in- 
fancy in terms of bringing foreign ex- 
change to our country. It would be foolish 
to take any step that would choke off 
this flow. 

The last difficulty, and by no means the 
least, is the question of drafting equitable 
legislation in this field. The press has 
spoken of a head tax that would be so 
high that only the rich could afford it. 
That is hardly my idea of democracy, and 
I do not think it is yours, Mr. President. 

Are we to exclude business travel, 
cultural exchange, and the other mani- 
fest benefits of international communi- 
cation? Are we about to embark on a 
system of deciding who is going to 
Europe next year and who is not? The 
mind boggles. Enforcement would make 
the implementation of the Selective 
Service Act look like child’s play. 

Mr. President, this is a free country. 
There are others that are not. One of the 
hallmarks of freedom is the trust that 
governments have in their citizens, and 
more important, the trust that citizens 
put in their government, There are 
dictatorships that will not let poets read 
their works in foreign lands. There are 
others that restrict native or indigenous 
newsmen. Not all are Communist gov- 
ernments. Some, alas, govern peoples 
with whom we maintain close relations. 
The death of democracy in Greece is 
nowhere more poignantly . symbolized 
than by the secret flight of that coura- 
geous publisher, Eleni Vlahou. 
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Mr. President, a policy of travel re- 
striction, like Stevenson’s “bottle imp,” 
promises much but leads straight to dis- 
aster for him who takes to it. Let this 
nonsense end now. We have ample ways 
to restore the integrity of the dollar 
without sacrificing our liberty. I will de- 
fend the necessary steps to save the 
economy and to strengthen the dollar, 
both at home and abroad, but there is a 
higher order of freedom which comes 
first. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the able acting majority leader 
if he contemplates any time off during 
the period of the Senate Youth Program 
luncheon today, which will shortly be 
underway? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. In re- 
sponse to the question of the able mi- 
nority whip, let me say that I do not 
anticipate any time off. I would expect 
that various Senators may wish to come 
to the floor and make speeches on various 
and sundry subjects. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Very good. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, would it 
suit the convenience of the acting ma- 
jority leader for me to take 20 minutes 
now? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] may be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN BRITAIN’S 
FUTURE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, today, I 
speak, in the first of a series of three 
speeches, on the subject “America’s 
Stake in Britain's Future,“ dealing with 
the great financial crisis of Britain. 

The second speech I expect to make, 
on Tuesday of next week, will deal with 
the financial and economic crisis in this 
country. 

The third speech I expect to make, on 
Thursday of next week, deals with gold 
and the gold standard, what it means, 
and what needs to be done about it. 

Mr, President, I have chosen to dis- 
cuss Britain, NATO, and the European 
Economic Community as the first in a 
series of three speeches because I think it 
is vital to consider the foreign economic 
situation and the foreign economic policy 
of our country. It is a rather fortuitous 
day, from my point of view at least, be- 
cause it is a day when all the press is 
chasing down the story of the capture 
of the U.S.S. Pueblo by the North Ko- 
reans. It is a day which pictures in the 
most vivid way the near obsession in 
American policymaking with the situa- 
tion in Asia, which now so dominates 
the thinking and the time and energy 
of the highest officials of the adminis- 
tration to the detriment of other mat- 
ters of profound importance. 

Eventually the focus of attention will 
shift away from Vietnam, which inher- 
ently is an area of peripheral importance 
It appears to loom large only because it 
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is the almost accidental—I was tempted 
to say dubious—battleground of a larger 
contest. However, the Atlantic Basin with 
its dominant human and material re- 
sources and power—the central arena 
where the two great superpowers face 
each other—remains as the decisive ful- 
crum for our country and our future. 

Britain is in grave peril; our own fi- 
nancial and trading systems are in grave 
peril; NATO is in grave peril. And here 
we are almost obsessed, in time, energy, 
and ideas, with what is happening in 
Vietnam. 

I shall make this series of three ad- 
dresses, to offer a framework of analysis 
in as good a way as I can. I hope for 
participation of other Senators. I sub- 
mit these ideas to our Government on 
what should be the No. 1 priority for 
the United States—notwithstanding the 
Pueblo incident: 

It was my good fortune to be present 
in the gallery of the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, January 16, when Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson announced the 
new austerity measures which bring to 
an end Britain’s centuries-old role as a 
world power east of Suez, It was a sad 
occasion—especially as Britain has long 
since given up any imperial role—and 
an occasion for dismay. My sadness arose 
from a deep sympathy for a great na- 
tion and a great people now in difficult 
circumstances, My dismay arose even 
more strongly from a realization that 
Britain’s forced retreat inevitably brings 
on consideration of heavy new burdens 
for the United States—and at a time 
when our people are already uneasy over 
the dimensions of the burden we are 
now carrying. 

In a larger sense, however, I am not 
convinced that there was any inexorable 
inevitability about the British pull-out 
east of Suez. Even more important, I do 
not believe that the United States must 
or can sit by and watch the further liqui- 
dation of such a major element of free 
world strength as Britain’s. 

Our policymakers for some time have 
recognized the premium value of Brit- 
ain’s continued role as a power east of 
Suez. This realization prompted the 
United States time and again to en- 
courage Britain to carry on—in the Mid- 
dle East, in the Indian Ocean, in South- 
east Asia, and in the Far East. Our 
urgings generally were agreed to. While 
they were well motivated, it is clear in 
retrospect that we did not make enough 
provision for the consequences of what 
we were asking. Rather, as is too often 
the case, our policymakers were under 
the pressures of immediate crises most of 
the time. To be sure, we often extended 
financial credits and other assistance de- 
signed to help to carry some of the con- 
tinued burden which Britain could no 
longer sustain. But, debts have to be re- 
paid, and economically the net effect was 
to blur the real implications of what was 
urged upon our great ally and thus to 
make the inevitable day of reckoning 
considerably more cruel and arbitrary 
than it should have been. 

There is not much to be gained in rak- 
ing over the coals of the past. The task 
now is to face the future and to lay 
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definite plans for making the most of the 
possibilities inherent in the situation. 

To put matters bluntly, if the situa- 
tion is allowed to continue to deteriorate, 
Britain could end up on the perilous 
rocks of grave financial stringency. Leav- 
ing sentiment aside, there is no question 
that the United States may pay dearly in 
the most practical monetary and strate- 
gic terms if such a folly and such a 
catastrophe is permitted to happen. 

Unless some decisive measures are 
taken, there is a real prospect of further 
drift and deterioration in Britain’s over- 
all position. Stripped of its Empire and 
excluded from the European Common 
Market, Britain cannot carry on a major 
role from a position of economic isolation. 

In assessing the situation which now 
confronts us, it is essential to bear in 
mind the fact that the post war arrange- 
ments in Europe assume and depend 
upon Britain being a major power there. 
Should financial stringencies compel 
Britain to withdraw from its military 
and political commitments in Germany 
and Berlin, the most unsettling and 
dangerous consequences could ensue. 
Present arrangements, which provide at 
least some stability, could rapidly come 
undone and bring on a volatile and po- 
tentially explosive situation in central 
Europe. 

This prospect is certainly one which 
should give pause to the leaders of 
France—upon whom it seems to be 
making no impression—and to the lead- 
ers of all Western European nations. A 
sober realization that nothing less than 
the stability of Europe is involved in 
Britain’s well-being and financial situa- 
tion should be the common platform 
from which the Atlantic community pro- 
ceeds, Nor can central Europe and the 
U.S.S.R. be unconcerned—dislocation of 
the status quo in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and West Berlin abruptly and 
in response to financial stringency, could 
create grave problems and tensions for 
them too. 

It would be altogether too tempting 
a target for opponents to resist. If they 
took advantage of it because of the in- 
viting target, it would involve a crisis 
far more excessive than any which now 
faces the nation. 

I wish to reiterate here that we are 
dealing with considerations of the most 
direct and important self interest. It is 
not sentiment which compels us to be 
gravely concerned over Britain’s plight, 
although sentiment is certainly there in 
generous measure. 

I went to Britain hurriedly, at the sug- 
gestion of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. I happened to be there on the ground 
at the critical historical moment. 

The mood of Britain, as I sensed it, is 
depressed and confused. There is a sense 
of real grievance, mingled with frustra- 
tion together with an understandable 
urge to escape into the swinging world 
of miniskirts and “little England.” 

In view of the buffeting it has taken— 
without any real rest after the exertions 
and exhaustion of two world wars—it is 
not surprising that Britain seems almost 
dispirited at the present moment of tra- 
vail and trial. 

Britain did not have the benefit of the 
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Marshall Plan with the modernization 
of industrial plant which resulted par- 
ticularly in West Germany, France, and 
Italy. On the contrary, Britain suffered 
the drain of terrible losses—material 
and human—in World Wars I and II. 
and carried a heavy share of the burden 
of responsibility in the postwar world, 
further seriously draining its resources. 
It seems to be widely accepted among 
the British people themselves, whether 
Labor or Tory, that Britain must take 
major steps to deal with the grave dan- 
ger of the erosion of British energies. 

The figures, fiscal and monetary, in 
trade, in productivity and even in tech- 
nology and innovation—in which Brit- 
ain still remains ahead of most Conti- 
nental European countries—are still not 
encouraging. By every measure, Britain 
seems to have reached a watershed in 
its national life. British business and in- 
dustry need modernization in machin- 
ery, techniques, manpower, and competi- 
tive spirit. The problems of investment 
required for sustained economic growth, 
and the balancing of such growth with 
schemes of welfare, health, and educa- 
tion, is a further grave problem. 

Britain is still altogether too vital to 
the world for us to leave her willingly in 
this condition. It would be most desirable 
and helpful if Britain’s own leaders told 
the world what they need and how they 
would use it. In the world’s own interest, 
this is no time for reserve or diffidence 
on the part of the rest of the world. 

There are important things which 

others—and most specifically the United 
States—can and ought to do. It will take 
big measures which deal with basic fac- 
tors to reverse the present downward 
drift. 
I would like to suggest some measures 
for consideration and urge Britain's 
Government to express itself frankly on 
this subject. Prime Minister Wilson is 
expected in Washington in early Febru- 
ary. His presence here can mark a truly 
new beginning for us all, as well as for 
Britain. 

Specifically I suggest the following for 
consideration: 

First. Now that the application for 
even negotiations on Britain’s entry into 
the European Common Market has been 
vetoed by France, it is only right to give 
full examination to a proposal for an in- 
dustrial free trade area which I made 2 
years ago as an alternative to Britain’s 
joining the EEC. IFTA would create a 
single competitive market among the 
United States and Canada, and other 
industrialized countries of the West— 
some from the European Free Trade As- 
sociation, some from the Commonwealth, 
and including Japan, if it so desires. 
IFTA would gradually lower tariffs and 
trade barriers on manufactured goods 
and raw materials over a 15- to 20-year 
period and would bring about substan- 
tially free trade within this area. 

Special arrangements could also be 
made to assure access to this market by 
developing countries with particular ref- 
erence to the newly developing Latin 
American Common Market. Distin- 
guished teams of economists are prepar- 
ing a report on this proposal in the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
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Canada. If the U.S. team working on the 
industrial free trade area concept is 
headed by Prof. Thomas Franck, direc- 
tor of the Center for International Stud- 
ies of New York University; in Britain 
where a preliminary report has already 
been issued by the Atlantic Trade Study 
Group is under the direction of Sir 
Michael Wright and Maxwell Stamp; 
and in Canada Prof. Theodore English 
heads a group of Canadian scholars. 
IFTA would free Britain of many of the 
obsessions of restraint incident to its 
present position and indeed might also 
have a salutary effect on the European 
Common Market and enable it to reject 
the counsel of those who would make it 
an exclusive trade grouping rather than 
an effective part of a more liberal world 
trading system. 

Second. Britain must be refinanced on 
a sound and long-term footing. Half 
measures designed to shore up Britain’s 
balance-of-payments problems will ac- 
complish little over the long run. What 
is needed is a modernization fund 
primarily to modernize and rationalize 
Britain’s industry. 

Specifically, I would propose a 20-year, 
$10 billion modernization fund to be 
established jointly by the United States 
and Western Europe including the Euro- 
pean Common Market nations. It would 
be a prudent investment of the great At- 
lantic partners in the future of a major 
element in what inevitably may be the 
joint prosperity and safety of the West- 
ern World. 

Standing alone, a modernization fund 
for Britain such as I have suggested 
would not constitute the whole answer to 
Britain’s problems. There is much that 
Britain must do herself first domestically 
and demonstrate that it has the will and 
the leadership to do at home what is 
necessary to achieve a brighter future 
and to be in a position to play a signifi- 
cant role in world affairs. But I feel that 
the Western World is in dire need of a 
new grand strategy involving new rela- 
tionships within Europe and between 
Europe and the United States and the 
modernization fund I am proposing here 
should be an element of this new policy. 

The United States for its own part 
should begin to reassess the adequacy of 
its policy toward Europe in the political, 
economic, and military fields. I would 
like to think that discussion and debate 
on our European policy could begin with 
our relationship to Britain—with the 
concept I am suggesting here—and how 
we can most effectively strengthen it. 

Many will say that neither the United 
States nor the nations of Western Eu- 
rope are in the position or mood to under- 
take to finance such a major investment 
primarily for the United Kingdom. This 
is undoubtedly the prevailing mood. The 
United States is, as we all know, in a 
difficult budgetary situation and Euro- 
pean nations have thus far been unwill- 
ing to override France's refusal to include 
Britain in Europe. 

Yet interestingly, during my recent 
conversations in Europe, on a purely in- 
formal basis, I solicited reaction to a 
modernization fund and encountered few 
objections to the basic idea, either as 
regards desirablity or feasibility. 
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In addition, I suggest the establish- 
ment of an Atlantic Projects Authority 
including the United States, Britain, and 
Canada with the addition of other appro- 
priate nations which choose to join. Such 
Authority would develop and finance 
projects based on new technologies in 
electronics, space, computers, air and 
water pollution, housing construction 
and similar matters with the necessary 
research and development to back them 
up. This could represent an excellent way 
to use the Modernization Fund and bene- 
fit all the participants. And as a corol- 
lary, I suggest the establishment of an 
Atlantic Technological Community to 
handle the research and development as- 
pects of this project. 

Now my third recommendation: 

As a contribution to its economic re- 
covery Britain should be assisted by the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development with the problems as- 
sociated with the more volatile elements 
in the official sterling balances around 
the world and with the necessity to 
stretch out over the next 15 to 20 years 
some part of the short-term British 
indebtedness. The United Kingdom’s 
gross external liabilities in sterling are 
estimated at about $15 billion or roughly 
6% billion pounds. This includes in- 
debtedness of the United Kingdom to the 
IMF due in 1970, as well as private sterl- 
ing holdings, official holdings of non- 
sterling countries, holdings of interna- 
tional organizations and the equivalent 
of $1.7 billion holdings of central mone- 
tary institutions of overseas sterling 
countries which contribute to sterling 
instability. 

This $15 billion in external liabilities is 
somewhat offset by United Kingdom own- 
ership of stocks and bonds. It is estimated 
roughly that up to $5 billion would be in- 
volved in any funding operations to ease 
the existing United Kingdom sterling bal- 
ance burden on a selective basis. Stand- 
ing alone, this might be considered a 
questionable enterprise but as part of an 
overall plan the basic elements of which 
are discussed above, it would be indis- 
pensable. Therefore, it should properly 
be one of the major items for major 
consideration which I have outlined. 

It would certainly be improper for me 
or anyone similarly situated to deal with 
the internal factors, governmental and 
private, which have brought Britain to 
this pass. But, the courage, the heroism 
and the elevated character of the British 
people must in the interest of all man- 
kind be given the opportunity to assert 
themselves. 

Mr. President, many will ask how can 
we afford to participate in so great a 
venture considering our own troubles 
with the international balance of pay- 
ments. To those I would say we cannot 
afford to fail to participate, for the con- 
sequences would be infinitely more costly 
in the prospects for peace and world sta- 
bility as well as in money—and that we 
will find the way. 

Let us never forget Winston Churchill’s 
example, when in 1940, in Britain’s dark- 
est hour he sent one of the best British 
armored divisions to north Africa, a de- 
cision which kept open an option to be 
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used when the United States entered the 
struggle. The absence of that option— 
which represented such an enormous risk 
for Britain in 1943—could very well have 
materially extended the war and perhaps 
jeopardized the victory. What I am sug- 
gesting on the part of the United States 
and the rest of the industrialized nations 
of the world is an act of courage of much 
less magnitude, and it is only a part of 
what we in the world owe as an oppor- 
tunity to the British people. 

Call it an international Marshall plan 
for Britain if you will—the British people 
have earned the opportunity to do some- 
thing with it; Britain needs it and the 
rest of the free world needs a strong 
Britain. 


THE SEIZURE OF THE “PUEBLO” 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
seizure of the Pueblo and her crew by 
North Korea is more than an act of 
piracy on the high seas; it is an act of 
war against the United States. The ship 
must be returned at once, with all 
Americans aboard. Our national honor 
is at stake here. 

An American crew has been kidnaped, 
an American naval vessel has been 
boarded in international waters and 
stolen away. This is intolerable. 

Having conferred with the President 
last night, I am satisfied that he is tak- 
ing urgent action on the military and 
diplomatic fronts, to secure the imme- 
diate release of our sailors and their 
ship. He intends to obtain full satisfac- 
tion from the Government of North 
Korea. He has my full and unreserved 
support. 


VIETNAM AND MILITARY COMMIT- 
MENTS—PENDING SENATE RES- 
OLUTIONS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial in the Rexburg, Idaho, Journal 
points out the importance of two resolu- 
tions which were recently considered by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations: 
First, Senate Resolution 180, introduced 
by the distinguished majority leader, 
was passed by the Senate on November 
30, 1967, by a vote of 82 to 0. This res- 
olution calls on the President to take 
the initiative in seeking consideration 
by the United Nations Security Council 
of U.S. proposals for a settlement to the 
conflict in Vietnam. The endorsement of 
this editorial shows that the affirmative 
vote on this resolution has widespread 
public support and appeal. 

Another, Senate Resolution 187, intro- 
duced by the distinguished chairman, 
Senator FULBRIGHT, was approved by the 
committee on November 16, 1967. It calls 
for congressional approval of any future 
military commitments by the United 
States which would involve our Armed 
Forces in combat operations on foreign 
soil. I am hopeful that this resolution 
will be considered by the Senate as a 
whole in the very near future. The Rex- 
burg Journal is to be commended for 
calling for favorable consideration of this 
resolution. 

This editorial shows the timeliness of 
Senate action on these significant issues, 
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and I recommend it to my colleagues in 
the Senate. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous approval that the editorial entitled 
“The Senate Resolutions,” published in 
Rexburg Journal of December 14, 1967, 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Rexburg Journal, Dec. 14, 1967] 

THE SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has performed a notable service in calling for 
adoption of two “sense of the Senate” resolu- 
tions, one urging a new US. initiative for 
United Nations Security Council action on 
the Vietnamese War and the other undertak- 
ing to restrict future presidential commit- 
ment of armed forces abroad. The commit- 
tee’s reports contribute significantly to the 
dialogue on questions on the greatest im- 
portance. The effect would be enhanced by 
full debate in the Senate. 

That applies in particular to the resolu- 
tion seeking to give Congress a stronger voice 
in deciding on commitment of combat troops 
overseas, The question of getting the United 
Nations involving in attempts to settle the 
conflict in Vietnam has greater immediacy, 
but it is far less controversial. In declaring 
that “an effort to spur negotiations (through 
the United Nations is imperative,” the com- 
mittee states a position already taken by 
President Johnson and Ambassador Gold- 
berg, and one that most members of Congress 
presumably also hold. The proposed restric- 
tion on powers exercised by the president is 
a more touchy matter. 

It is a matter that ought to be illumined 
by debate. Mr. Johnson's use of the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution to justify enormous escala- 
tion of the war in Vietnam underscores the 
vital importance of this question. The For- 
eign Relations Committee has properly re- 
jected Undersecretary of State Katzenbach's 
view that congressional power to declare war 
“is outmoded.” For Congress to agree would 
be to abdicate constitutional responsibility. 
There is much room for argument as to the 
dividing line between congressional and pres- 
idential authority in this area, however. The 
committee’s proposal to require debate to 
show the “intent of Congress,” an explicit 
statement of the kind of military action 
being authorized, and a time limit on the 
authorization provides a good starting point 
for discussion. 

Meanwhile, there are the committee’s as- 
sertions that “the time has come for the 
United States to require by votes that the 
members of the Security Council show the 
world where they stand on the question of 
Vietnam,” and also that “the international 
community should consider not only the cost 
to the United Nations if it should attempt 
to bring the war in Vietnam to a settlement 
and fail, but also the consequences for the 
future of the United Nations if it does not 
act at all.” These positions should occasion 
little dispute, especially in view of what has 
already been said by the administration on 
the question, The Senate ought to adopt this 
resolution promptly, and the White House 
3 then to try again for United Nations 
action. 


THE DRAFT TREATY ON NUCLEAR 
NONPROLIFERATION 


Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, the draft 
treaty to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons, tabled recently by the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. in Geneva, is 
being greeted with skepticism by certain 
nations which fear the consequences of 
denying themselves the status of nuclear 
powers. This opposition is outlined most 
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clearly in an editorial appearing in the 
Idaho State Journal of December 14, 
1967. Pointing to the anxieties of na- 
tions such as India, Italy, and West Ger- 
many, the editorial warns of the difficult 
road ahead for American negotiators. 
Since a treaty along these lines will un- 
doubtedly be submitted to the Senate 
some time in the future, I know that my 
colleagues will find these remarks most 
informative. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the editorial en- 
titled “Disappointment on Treaty,” pub- 
lished in the Idaho State Journal of De- 
cember 14, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISAPPOINTMENT ON TREATY 


Optimism on a treaty which would slow or 
shut off the spread of nuclear weapons is 
running down. The original Geneva commit- 
tee was appointed in pursuance of a 1961 
United Nations General Assembly resolution. 
Eighteen nations were named, but one of 
these, France, has not taken part in the 
deliberations. Another nuclear power, main- 
land China, is not represented. 

The trouble at Geneva is not basically be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the nuclear superpowers, or at least 
not in principle. Smaller countries are put- 
ting up much of the opposition. 

West Germany is reluctant to forego a 
nuclear role. After Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara announced that the 
Soviet Union had tested a new orbital space 
weapon, the Rheinischer Merkur asserted: 
“Western Europe can only hold its own in 
crisis management if it has at its disposal 
a strong force of medium-range rockets and 
no longer remains on the back stairs in re- 
gard to the whole development of nuclear 
techniques.” 

The liberal Die Zeit of Hamburg said: “If 
logic means anything in international rela- 
tions, then the decisions to build ABM 
(antiballistic missile) systems in the Soviet 
Union and the United States (had) already 
meant the kiss of death for the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty.” 

India wants a specific guarantee against 
Red Chinese nuclear attack. It also wants 
written into the treaty assurance that nu- 
clear weapon have-nots would not be at a 
competitive disadvantage in the development 
of peaceful atomic uses. 

Opposition comes also from Sweden, Italy, 
Japan, Spain, and even Communist Romania. 
The objections generally are along the lines 
of those put up by West Germany and India. 

American opposition to the spread of nu- 
clear weapons goes back to the McMahon 
Act of 1946. Bernard M. Baruch, then chair- 
man of the U.S, delegation to the U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission, in June 1946 presented 
a comprehensive plan. 

The general guarantee against attack put 
forth by President Johnson in October 1964 
does not satisfy many non-nuclear nations. 
In his “nuclear umbrella” statement, John- 
son said: “the nations that do not seek na- 
tional nuclear weapons can be sure that if 
they need our strong support against some 
threat of nuclear blackmail, they will have 
it.” 

Our policy now rests on a treaty that 
would deny the furnishing of nuclear weap- 
ons to non-nuclear powers, would ‘provide 
more stringent than usual controls on equip- 
ment and materials intended for peaceful 
purposes, and would make the present test 
ban treaty more comprehensive. 

Some of the nonaligned nations—India, 
for example—also want a freeze on produc- 
tion and delivery systems and a substantial 
cut in nuclear forces. These measures have 
been urged frequently by the United States, 
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but under a system of verification and in- 
spection that the Soviet Union resists. The 
United States on strategic grounds opposes 
an advance commitment not to use nuclear 
weapons, We oppose also tying a nonprolifer- 
ation treaty to other disarmament matters. 
The Geneva committee will reconvene to- 
ward the end of January. If Moscow con- 
tinues willing to move ahead, hope for a 
treaty, however diminished now, remains. 
Mankind’s days may be numbered without 
one. 


SUPPORT FOR 3-YEAR APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR THE US. ARMS 
CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
establishment of the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency by act of Con- 
gress in 1961 was the result of a biparti- 
san effort. During its more than 6 years 
of existence, the Agency has fully justi- 
fied the trust which the Congress imposed 
on it. And by its actions, it also merits 
the legislation proposed by the President 
today that the Congress authorize the 
necessary appropriations for the Agency 
during the next 3-year period. 

The U.S. Arms Control Agency has, for 
one thing, become a symbol for men of 
peace and good will throughout the 
world. It stands as a visible sign of inner 
ideals, of America’s dedication to the 
cause of world peace and to the rule of 
law and international amity. Yet it is 
more than a symbol. 

The Agency has functioned on the 
principle that arms control measures can 
promote the relaxation of tensions and 
also enhance the security of the United 
States and that of other nations. And to 
that end the Agency has agreed recently 
with the Soviet Union to a draft non- 
proliferation treaty. The draft resulted 
from long and arduous negotiations, not 
only with the U.S.S.R. but with our allies 
as well. The treaty represents a construc- 
tive effort to avoid the considerable dan- 
gers—not to mention economic waste— 
which. would be inherent in the further 
spread of nuclear weapons. 

There are today five nations with 
nuclear weapons. That is too many. But 
to see a proliferation of such states could 
be intolerable. 

A As Secretary of State Dulles said in 
957: 

Already large nuclear weapons are so 
plentiful that their use in general war 
could threaten life anywhere on the globe. 
And as matters are going the time will come 
when the pettiest and most irresponsible dic- 
tator could get hold of weapons with which 
to threaten imense harm 

Your government believes that this situa- 
tion can be and should be remedied. 


The proposed treaty will help remedy 
this situation. This draft treaty, coupled 
with the limited test ban treaty of 1963 
and the Outer Space Treaty, is a major 
milestone in man’s quest to direct the 
terrifying power of nuclear energy 
toward peaceful purposes. None of these 
measures eliminate the menace of nu- 
clear war, but they are significant steps. 

The U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency must be given the support 
necessary to continue its task of search- 
ing out ways to put an.end to the arms 
race in furtherance of our national 
security and that of the entire world. 
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STUDENTS OF COLUMBIA, SC., 
SCHOOL CONTRIBUTE MONEY TO 
BUILD SCHOOL IN BRAZIL 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, once 
again, the young people of South Caro- 
lina have demonstrated that the South 
Carolinian’s concern for the underprivi- 
leged extends not only to the less fortu- 
nate here at home but also to their 
fellow men abroad. 

Yesterday I received from Mr. Jack 
Vaughn, Director of the Peace Corps, a 
letter announcing that the A. C. Flora 
High School in Columbia, S.C., one of 
my State’s finest institutions of learn- 
ing, had contributed $1,000 to build a 
school in Curtume, Minas Gerais, Brazil. 

This money was raised and contributed 
by the students. I think this is significant 
in demonstrating that no one realizes 
more than the student the value of edu- 
cation. Second, as Mr, Vaughn pointed 
out, more than a school is being built. 
These students are also building founda- 
tions of understanding and bonds of 
friendship. 

I commend the students and faculty of 
A. C. Flora High School for this positive 
demonstration of their continued con- 
cern for the well-being of their fellow 
man as evidenced by their annual Inter- 
national Day celebration, which is dedi- 
cated to the promotion of understanding 
among all peoples of all nations. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Vaughn's letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEACE Corps, 
Washington, January 23, 1968. 
Hon, ERNEST F, HOLLINGS, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HoLLINGS: I have the pleas- 
ure of announcing to you that a school in 
your State has recently sent the Peace Corps 
a check to help fund schools overseas under 
the School Partnership Program. The stu- 
dents at A. C, Flora High School in Colombia 
contributed $1000 to build a school in Cur- 
tume, Minas Gerais, Brazil. 

This Program makes it possible for schools 
in the United States to help build schools 
in developing countries around the world, 
The students’ contribution will be used 
toward the purchase of construction mate- 
rials; citizens in the host country will con- 
struct the school; and a Peace Corps Volun- 
teer will provide on-the-job assistance. More 
than a school is being built, however; the 
students are also building foundations of 
understanding and bonds of friendship. They 
are participating in something they feel is 
worthwhile, and people overseas are seeing 
the power of American ideals at work, 

We are proud of this Program and grateful 
to the students who are participating in it. 
I hope we will be able to count many of these 
fine young people among our Peace Corps 
Volunteers in the near future. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 
Jack VAUGHN. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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CAPT. HILLIARD A. WILBANKS, 
MEDAL OF HONOR 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, to- 
day, during the noon hour, the Medal 
of Honor will be awarded posthumously 
to Capt. Hilliard A. Wilbanks, of the 
U.S. Air Force. Captain Wilbanks lost his 
life in the service of his country in Viet- 
nam. 

This award, the highest that the Na- 
tion can confer, is to be presented by 
Secretary of the Air Force Harold Brown 
at the Pentagon. Captain Wilbanks’ wife, 
his four children, his parents, and other 
members of his immediate family, as 
well as Members of Congress, are to be 
present for the ceremony. 

Captain Wilbanks originally came 
from Cornelia, Ga., where he was born 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Travis O’Neal 
Wilbanks. He entered the Air Force in 
August, 1950, and there began a dis- 
tinguished career. He rose to a com- 
missioned officer from the enlisted ranks. 
He held many decorations, service med- 
als, and awards, such as the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, 19 Air Medals, the 
National Defense Service Medal, the 
Vietnam Service Medal, the Good Con- 
duct Medal, the Air Force Commenda- 
tion Medal, the Purple Heart, and many 
others. At the time of his tragic and un- 
timely death, Captain Wilbanks was 
serving as a forward air controller near 
Dalat, Republic of Vietnam. 

Captain Wilbanks died in action while 
fiying his small, unarmed reconnaissance 
aircraft at treetop level, and firing his 
rifle out the window of the plane, in an 
attempt to turn back an enemy assault 
against a group of outnumbered South 
Vietnamese Rangers. He successfully 
broke up the attack, and because of his 
gallantry many men were saved from 
certain injury or death. 

I know that nothing we can say or do 
can take the place of Captain Wilbanks 
in the lives of his family and friends. 
But we join them in their grief and ex- 
tend our deepest sympathies. Captain 
Wilbanks paid the supreme sacrifice in 
the defense of freedom, and the United 
States and the free world owe him a deep 
debt of gratitude. 

The citation accompanying the Medal 
of Honor, authorized by the President 
of the United States, describes more fully 
the bravery and gallantry of Captain 
Wilbanks. I bring it to the attention of 
the Members of the Senate and ask 
unanimous consent that it be included 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The President of the United States of 
America, authorized by Act of Congress, 
March 3, 1896, has awarded in the name of 
The Congress, the Medal of Honor, posthu- 
mously, to Captain Hilliard A. Wilbanks, 
United States Air Force, for conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity in action at the risk 
of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 

As a forward air controller near Dalat, Re- 
public of Vietnam, on 24 February 1967, 
Captain Wilbanks was pilot of an unarmed, 
light aircraft flying visual reconnaissance 
ahead of a South Vietnamese Army Ranger 
Battalion. His intensive search revealed a 
well-concealed and numerically superior hos- 
tile foree poised to ambush the advancing 
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Rangers. The Viet Cong, realizing that Cap- 
tain Wilbanks’ discovery had compromised 
their position and ability to launch a sur- 
prise attack, immediately fired on the small 
aircraft with all available fire power. The 
enemy then began advancing against the ex- 
posed forward elements of the Ranger force 
which were pinned down by devastating fire. 
Captain Wilbanks recognized that close sup- 
port aircraft could not arrive in time to 
enable the Rangers to withstand the ad- 
vancing enemy onslaught. With full knowl- 
edge of the limitations of his unarmed, un- 
armored, light reconnaissance aircraft, and 
the great danger imposed by the enemy’s 
vast fire power, he unhesitatingly assumed a 
covering, close support role. Flying through 
a hail of withering fire at treetop level, Cap- 
tain Wilbanks passed directly over the ad- 
vancing enemy and inflicted many casualties 
by firing his rifie out of the side window of 
his aircraft. Despite increasingly intense 
antiaircraft fire, Captain Wilbanks continued 
to completely disregard his own safety and 
made repeated low passes over the enemy to 
divert their fire away from the Rangers. His 
daring tactics successfully interrupted the 
enemy advance, allowing the Rangers to 
withdraw to safety from their perilous posi- 
tion. During his final courageous attack to 
protect the withdrawing forces, Captain Wil- 
banks was mortally wounded and his bullet- 
riddled aircraft crashed between the oppos- 
ing forces, Captain Wilbanks’ magnificent 
action saved numerous friendly personnel 
from certain injury or death. His unparal- 
lelled concern for his fellow man and his 
extraordinary heroism were in the highest 
traditions of the military service, and have 
reflected great credit upon himself and the 
United States Air Force, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


SOUTH DAKOTANS HONORED FOR 
SERVICE IN DEPARTMENT OF 
INTERIOR 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, last month 
the Department of the Interior held its 
35th annual awards convocation at which 
personnel were recognized for their dis- 
tinguished service to our Nation. 

Among those honored by awards pre- 
sented by Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art Udall were two Department members 
who hail South Dakota as their home 
State. 

The honorees from South Dakota are 
Miss Winnie G. Baum, who was raised in 
Sioux Falls, and Mr. Kenneth Holum, 
of Groton. 

I wish to express my appreciation, as 
their fellow South Dakotan, for their out- 
standing efforts and to extend my con- 
gratulations on their achievements. 

Mr. President, as further recognition 
of Miss Baum’s and Mr. Holum's contri- 
butions, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the text of the 
citations presented by the Secretary. 

There being no objection, the citations 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CITATION 

Citation for distinguished service, Winifred 
G. Baum, in recognition of outstanding serv- 
ice with the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife: 

Miss Baum began her career in 1934, as Sec- 
retary to President Roosevelt’s Special Com- 
mittee for Wildlife Restoration. In 1935, J. N. 
E Darling, Chief of the old Bureau of 
Biological Survey, appointed her as one of the 
first three employees of the new Migratory 
Waterfowl Division, which later became the 
Division of National Wildlife Refuges. As Ad- 
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ministrative Officer, Miss Baum displayed ex- 
ceptional technical and administrative ability 
with a rare talent for achieving harmonious 
resolutions of problems. She suggested and 
was instrumental in implementing efficient 
fiscal procedures and methods to fit the new 
and expanding program. She established pro- 
cedures that encompassed the programing of 
funds for as many as 312 refuges totaling ap- 
proximately 2844 million acres. Her effective- 
ness in administering budgetary control pro- 
cedures and techniques resulted in significant 
savings to the Bureau. She had a remarkable 
grasp of engineering, architectural, and bio- 
logical requirements that further served, in 
a practical sense, to make her performance 
unusually competent. An ability to communi- 
cate effectively on all phases of the refuge 
program with employees at all levels, and her 
complete appreciation of field problems con- 
tributed to smooth-working relationships. 
Miss Baum’s intense dedication inspired en- 
thusiastic support and cooperation from her 
associates. For her many contributions to the 
wildlife refuge program, the Department of 
the Interior presents to Miss Baum its highest 
honor, the Distinguished Service Award. 
STEWART L, UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


CITATION 


Citation for distinguished service, Kenneth 
Holum, in recognition of outstanding service 
as Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Water and Power Development. 

For nearly seven years, Mr. Holum has 
served the Department of the Interior and 
the United States of America with distinc- 
tion. He has provided imaginative and cou- 
rageous leadership in the formation and exe- 
cution of new policy concepts and goals in the 
water and power field. Previous to this ap- 
pointment, he had earned national recogni- 
tion as a conservationist for his work on be- 
half of comprehensive river basin and water 
resource development programs. His skill, 
perceptiveness and genuine interest in re- 
source management have enabled him to su- 
pervise activities of water and power bureaus 
in a most exemplary manner. Under his di- 
rection, a vigorous power marketing program 
has been carried out. The first all preference 
customer-federal system power pool was es- 
tablished. He has been instrumental in guid- 
ing and encouraging power bureaus to take 
significant leadership roles in developing 
extra-high-voltage transmission technology 
and other similar power concept advance- 
ments of vast potential benefit to all Ameri- 
cans. His keen knowledge of water resource 
development policies and diligent work con- 
tributed immeasurably to the authorization 
of thirty-two Reclamation projects since 
January 1961. Because of his effectiveness 
and outstanding conservation record, Mr. 
Holum has been given numerous complex 

ents, one of the most important of 
which is Chairman of the Federal Interde- 
partmental Task Force on the Potomac, His 
profound interest and concern in the con- 
servation ideal is equaled by his considera- 
tion for the people with whom he works and 
deals. It is with genuine pride that I bestow 
on Mr. Holum the Department's highest 
honor, the Distinguished Service Award. 

STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


FAILURE OF UNITED STATES TO 
RATIFY HUMAN RIGHTS CON- 
VENTIONS GIVES UNFRIENDLY 
NATIONS PROPAGANDA ADVAN- 
TAGE 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
argument brought forth by those who 
oppose the ratification of the human 
rights conventions is that whether these 
treaties are ratified or not makes no 
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difference. They feel that the conven- 
tions produce little in the way of positive 
achievement. They also claim that our 
failure to ratify these conventions has 
harmed us in no significant way. It is 
this second objection which I seek to 
answer today. 

While there have been no demonstra- 
tions in other countries expressing dis- 
tress at lack of U.S. action, our inaction 
has not gone unnoticed. The Soviet Union 
has been particularly adept at using our 
failure in this area for their own ends. 
An article from Pravda reads: 

It is characteristic that several imperialist 
powers, in the first place the U.S.A., which 
has paid lip service to the campaign to halt 
genocide, has not ratified this convention. 

This is no accident. Racial and national 
oppression is still very widespread in the 
United States of America. 


Such propaganda does not fall on deaf 
ears. An African or a Latin American 
reading such an article and noting the 
riots in our cities might indeed ask if the 
United States had anything to hide. 

Mr. President, we speak much about 
the battle to win men’s minds. I submit 
that in failing to ratify these conventions 
we are only helping our enemies, Let us 
get back in the battle; let us ratify the 
human rights conventions. 


THE HAVASUPAI 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, reaching 
the public conscience is at best a frus- 
trating experience for the American In- 
dian. Although their educational and 
economic poverty is the bleakest of all 
minority groups, the Indian has never- 
theless suffered public inattention. I 
know of no tribe which has received less 
attention than the Havasupai, of Ari- 
zona. Located at the bottom of the Grand 
Canyon, they are virtually inaccessible 
to all but helicopter and horseback. 
Fortunately, they have not been inacces- 
sible to the inquiring mind of Martin 
Goodfriend, a resident of Santa Monica, 
Calif., who, as a constant visitor to the 
Havasupai, has compiled in a series of 
reports an accurate documentary of 
their plight. 

Writing in the Arizona Republic, the 
astute columnist Don Dedera has ably 
told the story of the Havasupai and Mar- 
tin Goodfriend. I ask unanimous consent 
that the articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Arizona Republic, Phoenix, Ariz., 
Oct. 1, 1967] 
How Lucky THEY Anr— Bor Is Ir REALLY 
So? 

Ah, paradise! How lucky are the people 
who live here! May this lovely place never 
change!” 

That is the common reaction of casual 
visitors to Arizona’s famous, fabled Shangri- 
la, the home of the Havasupai Indians near 
the bottom of the Grand Canyon. 

An entirely opposite point of view is taken 
by one Martin Goodfriend, self-appointed 
social worker, of Santa Monica, Calif. 

Goodfriend (that is his name, although 


Gadfly might suit him better) believes that 
Supai is a ticking sociological time bomb. A 
paradise ruined by misery. A geographical 
ghetto. America's deepest poverty pocket, at 
a time of highest prosperity. 
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And in his most chilling indictment, 
Goodfriend suggests that Supai is preserved 
in its primitive condition as a sort of living 
museum, for the amusement of the nation. 

These are harsh charges, indeed. For 12 
years officials of the Indian Bureau, the For- 
est Service, the Parks Department, Public 
Health, and other agencies have endured 
Goodfriend’s incessant agitation. 

He has lived with the Havasupai. He has 
pried into their secrets. As a result, he has 
made some enemies among them, He has 
sent letters, reports and petitions sailing 
down the labyrinth bureaucracies. 

Yet this week, in an agency-by-agency 
survey, not one official would speak ill of 
Goodfriend, 

A forester said, “His research regarding the 
basic economic problem of the Indians is 
sound,” 

One park superintendent said, “Mr. Good- 
friend is a sharp, constant thorn in my side. 
Some of his ideas we can’t accept. But thank 
God for Mr. Goodfriend. He keeps us on our 
toes, and he doesn’t let us rest on our 
laurels.” 

A spokesman for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs said, “The long-range goals of Mr. 
Goodfriend are not in conflict with those 
of the BIA. We may disagree in timing, that 
is, how fast the modern world can or should 
be introduced to these people. After all, the 
Indians have a say in their own destiny, too. 
I think we're learning all over the world that 
you can't magically convert people of other 
cultures to industrialized democracy over- 
night. But despite our disagreements, we be- 
lieve Mr. Goodfriend to be sincere and hard- 
working.” 

Goodfriend himself knew poverty as a Jew 
in Poland under three oppressive regimes. 
He fied the slaughter to America, to the 
promise of freedom and dignity. 

“For me, the dream came true,” he said. 
“Work hard, obey the law, live by the Golden 
Rule. Here, it was all possible: the nice 
home, the family, the opportunity for my 
children. At an early age my wife and I found 
ourselves with a valuable jewelry business. 
We decided to sell out, and enjoy.” 

Goodfriend served two terms as city coun- 
cilman of Santa Monica. Although he has 
been a faithful civic worker (for 25 years 
a leader of the Boys Club), he said he abhors 
charity that humiliates the poor, and per- 
petuates a welfare system. In fact, said Good- 
friend, he tends to be in personal politics 
a rather conservative Republican. 

But from his first hike 8 miles down to 
Supal 12 years ago, Supai seemed to be a 
special problem, Because of their isolation, 
a whole tribe were orphans to the 20th Cen- 
tury. 

“My fellow human beings and my fellow 
Americans were deprived the very rights 
and privileges that had changed my life,” 
said Goodfriend. 

The Havasupai had no school, no clinic, 
no electricity, no road. The telephone was off 
again, on again. The men had little work. 
Food prices were out of sight. The modest 
tourist industry was disorganized, poorly 
served and unprofitable. Even the historic 
Supai farms were going to fallow. 

Twelve years later, some reforms have 
come; other conditions are worse. On bal- 
ance, the plight of the individual Indian has 
not improved. 

Meantime, the same winds of change that 
have swept the world “out on top” have shot 
gusts of frustration and discontent down 
the trail to Supal. 

SLOW STARVATION DIET ORDER OF Day FOR THE 
SO-CALLED PARADISE—SUPAI 


Item by shocking item, here is Martin 
Goodfriend’s description of conditions at 
Arizona’s so-called paradise, Supali: 

Most Havasupais are on a “slow starva- 
tion” diet. Because of store mismanagement 
and the high cost of mule and helicopter 
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freight, these are current prices; pound of 
coffee $1.19; loaf of bread 49 cents; soda pop 
20 cents; gallon of kerosene 65 cents; dozen 
medium eggs 75 cents, 

The average income from all sources, wages 
and welfare, is less than $25 per month per 
person. “The five richest Indians make no 
more than $1,500 per year.” 

Fewer than 50 of the 500 acres of tillable 
land at Supai are properly cultivated. Rea- 
sons: Indian apathy, flood damage to irriga- 
tion system, bureaucratic inertia. 

For this and other causes, pack animals 
are being worked without food until they 
are ready to drop. Packing tourists and sup- 
plies, the major Indian cash industry, is in 
serious trouble. 

There’s no school past the second grade. 
Although the Indians have demonstrated an 
eagerness for school (98 per cent attendance 
last year), the school has not been expanded. 
At 8, Havasupai children are taken from their 
homes and sent to boarding schools—22 to 
Ft. Apache, 12 to Phoenix, 10 to government 
and private institutes. And some white men 
wonder why the Indian family unit is not 
strong. 

Housing is of mud and cardboard. The 
average is six people to one room. No run- 
ning water. Because of prohibitive fuel costs, 
families huddle in the chill, dim rooms 
through the winter months. Most floors are 
dirt, and that is where most Indians sleep. 
There is no privacy, other than the dark- 
ness. 

A Public Health doctor’s assessment: 
“Eighty per cent of the Supai homes have 
inadequate sanitary facilities.” 

Once every three weeks a doctor comes to 
Supal. One-fourth of the population may be 
waiting for him, When the 65-mile dirt road 
to US. 66 is closed by weather, that is also 
when the telephone will be down. Babies 
have been born to mothers struggling up the 
trail, trying to reach the nearest hospital at 
Kingman, 129 miles away. Infant mortality 
among the Havasupai is 2½ times the na- 
tional average. 

The one potential enrichment of the tribe, 
exploitation of the thousands of tourists to 
Havasu Canyon, is hit-and-miss. Hikers avoid 
paying fees. Although modest improvements 
have been made to trail, lodgings and camp- 
grounds, accommodations for tourists are 
at best rustic, at worst, oppressively over- 
crowded. 

During the summer five dozen Havasupai 
children have nothing constructive to do. 
The one play area, the schoolyard, is sur- 
rounded by a locked chain fence. 

With no adult education program what- 
soever, the Havasupais are denied elementary 
knowledge in birth control, home health, and 
nutrition. 

Housing for government officials, although 
the finest in Supai, is ramshackle and scarce. 
Duty at Supai for most devoted agency 
workers means living in a slum-standard 
house. 

These are the most obvious, but certainly 
not all the conditions deplored by Good- 
friend. Knottiest legal obstructions in the 
canyon are the counterclaims to land owner- 
ship. Down through ages of paralyzing pri- 
mogeniture, the limited plots have been 
divided and subdivided by so-many-paces, 
from willow-tree-to-corral-post. Self-help 
housing, community farming, utility ease- 
ments—all are clouded and delayed by title 
disputes. 

Most of Goodfriend’s report has been con- 
firmed by expeditions of federal observers to 
Supai. Goodfriend’s assessment of the trou- 
bled economy was nearly identical to the 
findings, this summer, by a delegation of 
the Farmers Home Administration. 

Of Goodfriend’s report on living stand- 
ards, an officer of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare wrote, “Numerous 
members (of our staff) have made the trip 
into the canyon and agree with you that 
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the facts, as presented, are accurate and 
conservative.” 

Many Americans comfortably removed 
from the miseries of Supai are convinced the 
Indians live as they do by preference, out of 
laziness. 

Goodfriend disagrees, saying, “No doubt 
these people have not sought much help, 
and they have rejected help offered. But 
hunger and illness can make people apa- 
thetic. Being uninformed can make them 
seem backward. Generations of isolation, 
poverty and futility can freeze a group into 
immobility.” 


FUTURE Isn’t HOPELESS FOR OUTPOST OF SUPAI 


Although “Supai has the makings of a 
major national scandal,” all is not hell in 
paradise. 

The future is not hopeless. 

On the plus side, Martin Goodfriend would 
list: 

Adventurous tourists are being attracted 
by increasing thousands year by year to 
Havasu Canyon, to the quaint Indian village 
and the spectacular waterfalls. 

Trails and campgrounds have been im- 
proved by the forest service, Indian bureau 
and park service. Demand for pack animals, 
lodgings and food is high. 

Indian packers are earning more this year 
than in the past. 

A tractor has been flown into the canyon, 
and if more Indians will permit the pooling 
of their plots, perhaps the farms once again 
will grow lush. 

Almost without exception, government 
workers, missionaries and school teachers at 
Supai are sacrificial, energetic and patient. 
The Head Start program is a shining success. 

Effective Indian leaders are emerging. 
Changes in the tribal constitution and by- 
laws are being drafted, to make the local 
government more responsive. Sixty adults 
have petitioned Coconino County to estab- 
lish an election precinct at Supai, so that the 
Indians might have a way, as well as the 
right, to vote. 

The Supai people seem to have true friends 
in high office in the various government 
agencies working with them. 

Why, then, do the Indians live in squalor 
and humility scarcely equaled in the worst 
urban slum? 

In his door-to-door visitations, Goodfriend 
has gotten to know each of the 220 Hava- 
supai living in the canyon, The bleak, hard 
facts of Supai survival are summarized in 
a card file more current and complete than 
the official census. 

I do not believe they live the way they do 
by choice,” said Goodfriend. “They know 
what the world is like on the outside, and 
they want the best for their children. 

“Why PTA has a better representation in 
Supai than you'll find in a city. These peo- 
ple, admirable in so many ways, want a 
better life, just as you and I,” 

Root cause of Supai poverty, in Good- 
friend's judgment, is the isolation, artificially 
preserved into the last third of the 20th 
Century. 

“Some more efficient way must be found 
to transport the things that Supal needs,” 
Goodfriend believes. “A tramway? Perhaps 
not. A Jeep road? Maybe so, Such a road 
would not have to be open to the public, 
but it would be the answer to so many of 
the problems. 

“The doctor could come in more often, and 
patients would have a way out. Food would 
be cheaper. Building materials wouldn't have 
to sell for two prices, because of the heli- 
copter fee. 

“The people might afford fuel to heat their 
homes. Feed for the horse could be brought 
in at reasonable prices. 

“But every time you mention a road there 
is a great outcry: Don’t ruin this precious 
retreat! Don’t spoil nature! Don’t put a road 
into this paradise! These are people who 
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spend a few days at Supal; they'd think dif- 
ferent if they had to live there all year. 

“Well, okay, if that’s what we want, we 
shouldn't make the Indians pay for it, Main- 
taining a community at end of a mule trail 
at the bottom of a canyon is not very prac- 
tical, and somebody has to pay. 

“The tourist industry could be the salva- 
tion for the Indians. But they need to be 
taught good business methods. In Supai 
there should be a full-time social worker, a 
man with a lot of know-how, to motivate the 
Indians to do for themselves. They need bet- 
ter store management, electricity, a new 
warehouse, a community hall, adult educa- 
tion, tighter control of their packing busi- 
ness, schooling past the second grade, and 
better medicine, 

“But right now, more than anything else, 
the Indians need food they can afford. If the 
housewives of Scottsdale had to stand in line 
for an hour for the privilege of paying $1.20 
for a pound of butter and 49 cents for a loaf 
of bread, there would be rebellion in the 
streets.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON TAKES A 
NEEDED STEP IN PROPOSING 
CIVIL RIGHTS MEASURES 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the President of the United States has 
submitted his message to Congress in 
support of civil rights legislation. I 
strongly support the proposals contained 
in his message. 

We must assure that all Americans are 
free and equal under the law. The issue 
is not whether all of our citizens are en- 
titled to the same rights, privileges and 
opportunities, because clearly they are, 
but how we can best guarantee the ful- 
fillment of that principle. 

No veteran of the war in Vietnam, who 
has just returned home after risking his 
life for his country, nor any other Amer- 
ican, should be denied a job, a home, or 
a place on a State or Federal jury. 

We in the Congress, at this most criti- 
cal time in our Nation’s history, must as- 
sure that our laws adequately guarantee 
all the rights and privileges to which our 
citizens are entitled. 

For that reason, I stress the need for 
Congress to enact into law the Presi- 
dent’s proposals to assure protection of 
persons exercising their civil rights, to 
provide for impartial justice in the se- 
lection of Federal and State juries, to 
guarantee open housing, and to strength- 
en the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet the problem of discrimina- 
tion in employment. 

Should we fail to act to destroy the evil 
of discrimination, which is at the very 
root of our urban ills, we will have failed 
to uphold those high ideals to which we 
have always been and still are so deeply 
committed. I am confident that this Con- 
gress will meet this challenge. 


RED FLAG ON THE HIGH SEAS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, in recent 
years Russia’s merchant fleet has been 
growing rapidly. At the same time ships 
flying the U.S. flag have accounted for a 
smaller and smaller percentage of our 
Nation’s waterborne foreign trade. 

Dr. James D. Atkinson, professor of 
government at Georgetown University 
and international politics editor for the 
American Security Council, discusses the 
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background of this situation in an article 
entitled “Red Flag on the High Seas,” 
published in Washington Report. 

His comments deserve close study and 
thoughtful consideration by those in- 
terested in having the United States keep 
a vigorous merchant fleet both for rea- 
sons of economy and national defense. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Rep FLAG ON THE HIGH SEAS 
THE GEOPOLITICAL CONFLICT 


Within the memory of living men, Rus- 
sia’s merchant fleet was so insignificant a 
factor in world politics that it was scarcely 
worthy of comment. Thus the great authority 
on sea power, Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan, 
dismissed Russia’s merchant navy with the 
observation that “Russia has little maritime 
commerce her merchant flag is rarely 
seen.“ 

Today the world scene is strikingly dif- 
ferent. The hammer and sickle flag of the 
Soviet Union is seen on all the seas of the 
world and Soviet plans for the future are so 
ambitious that they have over 200,000 people 
enrolled in the Leningrad Institute of Trans- 
portation, the Odessa Maritime Academy, and 
other maritime institutes. 

From an almost negligible figure of 1.6 
million deadweight tons in 1939, Soviet mer- 
chant shipping expanded to 3.6 million dead- 
weight tons in 1958, The really spectacular 
gains, however, have come in this decade 
of the 1960's. Thus from a figure of 4½ mil- 
lion deadweight tons in 1963, Soviet mer- 
chant shipping jumped to 8.9 million dead- 
weight tons as of January 1, 1965. The lastest 
figure, released by Lloyd's Register on Oc- 
tober 10, 1967, indicates that the U.S.S.R. 
added 1,125,000 tons in the last year alone 
and the Soviet merchant marine now stands 
at 10,617,000 deadweight tons which places 
it in sizth rank in the world. What is sig- 
nificant about all this is the rate of growth, 
for only five years ago, the Soviet merchant 
fleet ranked number twelve in the world! 

While important, the statistical data alone 
are insufficient as a guide to the future 
thrust of Soviet maritime programs. Some 
indication of burgeoning Soviet operations at 
sea is given by programs during 1966 and 
1967 which are directed at our own Western 
Hemisphere. When the 19,860 ton Alexander 
Pushkin dropped anchor off Quebec City on 
April 27, 1966, it was an historic first. This 
was the first time in the history of maritime 
affairs that the Russians had entered the 
ocean liner traffic of the Western Hemisphere. 
In view of some of the optimistic predictions 
in some quarters in the West about future 
Soviet maritime plans, it is also worth noting 
that the Pushkin’s maiden voyage came only 
eight months after Soviet Minister of Mer- 
chant Marine, Victor G. Bakayev, had said 
that the U.S.S.R. had no intention of estab- 
lishing passenger lines across the oceans. As 
the British merchant marine continued to 
decline in 1967 and as the Cunard Line de- 
cided to give up the British-Canadian pas- 
senger traffic, the Soviets and their Polish 
partners prepared to take over the British 
Passenger presence. The authoritative Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph stated November 11, 
1967, that the U.S.S.R.. might place “a second 
new ship on the London-Montreal run and 
the Poles plan extra sailings from Southamp- 
ton to Canada next year.” 

Even the St. Lawrence Seaway, the en- 
trance to the great agricultural-industrial 
heart of America, the Mid-West, was not 
immune to Soviet politico-economic pene- 
tration. The New York Times (November 12, 
1967) reported that Peter M. McGavin, ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer of the Maritime 
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Trades Department, AFL-CIO, stated that 
the Soviet Union made 19 voyages through 
the St. Lawrence Seaway this year and thus 
equaled the number of U.S. voyages made 
on that key waterway. 


U.S. SHIPPING: DECLINING ASSET OF NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. MeGavin's comment that the Rus- 
sians have caught up with us in our own 
back yard,” that is, in the Great Lakes area, 
graphically illustrates the steady attrition of 
U.S. shipping since the end of World War II. 
Thus in 1947, the U.S. merchant marine car- 
ried 70% of our foreign trade while by 1960 
it had dropped to 11.1%. Figures released in 
October, 1967, by the Foreign Trade Division 
of the Census Bureau are even more alarm- 
ing. They indicate that for 1966, U.S. flag 
merchant ships carried only 7.3% of the na- 
tion’s waterborne foreign trade. This is the 
lowest figure since 1921! The U.S. stake in the 
waterborne carriage of goods continues, how- 
ever, to go up as our capability goes down. 
In 1965 our aggregate total of exports and 
imports in waterborne commerce was 427 
million tons valued at $32.7 billion as com- 
pared to 1966 when it rose to 452 million 
tons valued at $36.9 billion. If present trends 
continue, by 1970 U.S, flag merchant ships 
may be carrying less than 5% of our exports 
and imports. 

The American shipping decline is going 
on at the same time that Soviet shipping is 
forging ahead. Thus, as of May, 1967, the 
Soviet Union had building or on order a 
total of 4.3 million tons of merchant shipping 
(526 ships) while the United States had 
only 600,000 tons (45 ships) building or on 
order. Over the past several years, delivery 
of merchant ships flying the U.S. flag has 
been, on the average, only 15 per year while 
the Soviet Union has averaged over 100 per 
year. The U.S.-Soviet comparative situation 
is basically this: We have not embarked on 
a major effort to build merchant ships since 
the Second World War; they began a major 
effort almost ten years ago and are continu- 
ing to pursue it with undiminished vigor. 


COLD WAR ESCALATION AT SEA 


On November 16, 1967, the U.S. Maritime 
Administration released a strangely am- 
bivalent pamphlet on the Soviet Merchant 
Marine. Taking cognizance of the nature of 
the Soviet state, the short study points out 
that the Soviet merchant fleet could be used 
“as a political instrument for economic pur- 
poses and an economic instrument for po- 
litical purposes.” But it then goes on (based 
on a January, 1967, statement of Soviet Min- 
ister of Merchant Marine, Victor G. Bakayev) 
to indicate that the U.S.S.R. will not upset 
the international maritime balance. One 
might agree that this may be true of 1967 
or even of 1968. But what of the future? 
The U.S. merchant marine has been steadily 
deteriorating. And the British merchant ma- 
rine—upon which many of our exporters and 
importers have placed reliance—now ap- 
pears to be headed towards a sharp decline. 
Can we believe that the Soviet Union will be 
so conscientious that, in the future, it will 
refrain from taking advantage of what will 
be a geo-political fact of life? A recent pro- 
nouncement of Merchant Marine Minister 
Bakayev suggests that reliance on future 
Soviet good will on the high seas may be 
as futile as our past hopes that the U.S.S.R. 
would refrain from developing an orbital 
bombardment. system. Minister Bakayev 
pointed out that (August 4, 1967): “You 
can see Soviet ships on all the waterways of 
the world, They visit more than 800 ports in 
90 foreign countries, and the number of 
them on world sea routes increases year after 
year.” And then he went on to say something 
that is cold comfort for those who would 
rely on Soviet promises instead of a strong, 
modern American merchant fleet. Said he: 
“Already today it (Soviet Merchant Marine) 
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stands on a par with the fleets of traditional 
sea countries in all its indexes, and in the 
near future it will have no equal competi- 
tors.” (Emphasis added.) 

Some indication of the future thrust of 
Soviet maritime power is given by the es- 
calating Soviet effort at sea to build up the 
North Vietnamese. American Security Coun- 
cil’s Washington Report for August 21, 1967, 
pointed out that Soviet shipping going into 
North Vietnamese ports showed a marked in- 
crease this year over 1966. As of June 1967 
the rate was eighteen ships per month with 
an additional 2 to 5 Soviet satellite ships per 
month and that a Moscow Radio broadcast of 
July 28 had boasted that Soviet ships left 
Odessa “practically every day with cargoes 
for Vietnam.” 

Equally instructive as to the possibilities 
inherent in employing a merchant marine 
presence as a psycho-political and subversive 
warfare weapon is a statement made by the 
Cuban Communists. In discussing the policy 
of “maximum expansion of our merchant 
fleet,“ Havana Radio on November 1, 1967, 
stated that young Cubans in maritime train- 
ing schools would be “taught the language, 
geography, and history of the countries they 
will visit.” When this is viewed in the context 
of Soviet directed and assisted training for 
unconventional warfare in Cuba, it would 
appear that, far from declining, the Cold 
War will be intensified at sea during the 
coming decade. 


JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE HITS 
CONGRESSIONAL SPENDING CUT 
ON NOSE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in the 
rush to adjournment last session and in 
the continued focus on the seriousness of 
our economic problems, I think that in- 
sufficient attention has been given to the 
quite substantial achievement of Con- 
gress in holding down budgetary appro- 
priations and expenditures. Undoubtedly, 
a part of the lack of recognition and dis- 
satisfaction can be attributed to the in- 
ability of Congress to make sharper re- 
ductions in the President’s budget pro- 
posals in view of the large deficit and 
huge expenditures in Vietnam. I also had 
hoped we could do better. 

Nevertheless, the tally of final congres- 
sional action shows a record of substan- 
tial achievement in holding down ap- 
propriations and expenditures, which 
should not be ignored. The President re- 
sponded to congressional pressure for 
additional budget cuts by proposing a re- 
duction in the civilian budget to the ex- 
tent of 2 percent of personnel costs and 
10 percent of controllable program costs, 
and a reduction in the non-Vietnam por- 
tions of the defense budget of 10 percent. 
These measures were enacted by Con- 
gress in December and are estimated to 
have reduced obligations by approxi- 
mately $4.6 billion. In total, Congress 
trimmed obligations in the President’s 
initial budget proposals by nearly $10 
billion. Not all of this reduction will be 
reflected in fiscal 1968 expenditures, but 
the Bureau of the Budget estimates a re- 
duction for the current fiscal year of $4.3 
billion. The balance of the cuts will be 
reflected in lower expenditures in future 
years. 

This reduction of nearly $4 billion 
in expenditures is significant. In its 1967 
report on the President’s Economic Re- 
port released last March, the Joint Eco- 
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nomic Committee declared that the first 
imperative for fiscal policy was to reduce 
expenditures for fiscal 1968 by $5 to $6 
billion. This recommendation was criti- 
cized by many in the press and elsewhere 
as on impractical proposal. Apparently 
very few people thought that Congress 
would or could come close to this mark. 
As I repeatedly stated, I thought this goal 
was well within reach, and the record 
shows that Congress came very close to 
achieving reductions of this magnitude. 
I make reference to this past discussion 
only to emphasize the significance of 
the budgetary performance. 

I did not agree with all of the cuts. I 
would have preferred a more selective 
approach, with deeper cuts in what I con- 
sider low priority areas—public works, 
the development of the supersonic trans- 
port, and others. Clearly we need to do 
better in defining our priorities. 


ERIC HOFFER WRITES ON THE 
NEGRO QUESTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently Eric Hoffer, the longshore- 
man-philosopher, had a most interesting 
commentary on the situation in which 
the American Negro finds himself. 

Hoffer, in an article entitled Negro 
Knows Himself Only by Hearsay,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post, contends: 

That which corrodes the soul of the Negro 
is his monstrous inner agreement with the 
prevailing prejudice against him, 

To annul the white hearsay and be what 
he chooses to be, the Negro must become 
his own playwright, stage his own play, and 
cast himself in a role of his own choosing. 


Whether or not we agree with Hoffer, 
I think that there is a most penetrating 
kernel of thought in what he says. 

I commend this article to the attention 
of the Senate and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Necro Knows HIMSELF ONLY BY HEARSAY 
(By Eric Hoffer) 

The plight of the Negro in America is that 
he is a Negro first and only secondly an in- 
dividual, Only when the Negro community as 
a whole performs something that will win for 
it the admiration of the world will the Negro 
individual be completely himself. 

Another way of putting it is that the Negro 
in America needs pride—in his people, their 
achievements, their leaders—hbefore he can 
attain self-respect. At present, individual 
achievement cannot cure the Negro's soul. No 
matter how manifest his superiority as an 
individual, he cannot savor “the unbought 
grace of life.” 

The predicament of the Negro in America, 
then, is that what he needs most is some- 
thing he cannot give himself; something, 
moreover, which neither governments, nor 
legislators, nor courts, but only the Negro 
community as a whole, can give him. 

HIS OWN PLAYWRIGHT 

Despite the vehement protestations of 
Negro writers and intellectuals, the Negro is 
not the white man’s problem, On the con- 
trary, the white man is the Negro’s chief 
problem. As things are now, the Negro is 
what the white man says he is—he knows 
himself only by white hearsay. 

That which corrodes the soul of the Negro 
is his monstrous inner agreement with the 
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prevailing prejudice against him. To annul 
the white hearsay and be what he chooses to 
be, the Negro must become his own play- 
wright, stage his own play and cast himself 
in a role of his own choosing. 
The Negro needs genuine, unequivocal 
heroes. Martyrs or slogan-slingers cannot 
make history. Surely, if in Israel a few thou- 
sand fugitives from gas chambers stood up 
on their hind legs and defied 40 million Arabs, 
it should be possible for American Negroes 
to stand up to a pack of cowardly white 


trash. 

The black counties in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi are more truly the homeland of the 
Negro than Palestine is the homeland of the 
Jew. Yet one has the impression that the 
Negro has no taste for the patient, quiet 
organizational work which is the taproot of 
any durable social achievement. The pre- 
vailing feeling seems to be that everything 
the Negro needs must come full grown from 
without. 

When James Baldwin went to Israel sev- 
eral years ago, there was something he should 
have seen, namely, a paradigm of what the 
weak can do to heal their souls. He wrote in- 
stead an article for Harper’s magazine in 
which he said that a cynical Britain and a 
cynical American gave Palestine to the Jews. 

To Baldwin it is self-evident that if you 
have something, it is because someone gave 
it to you. He seems unaware of the ele- 
mentary fact that no one can give us free- 
dom or take away our shame and that all we 
can expect from others is that they wish us 
well, 

NO SELF-STARTERS 

One begins to wonder whether the Amer- 
ican Negro has the capacity to create a 
genuine community with organs for coopera- 
tion and self-help. You strain your ears in 
vain amid the present Negro clamor for a 
small voice saying: “Leave us alone and we 
will show you what we can do.” If it be true 
that the only effective way to help the Negro 
is to help him help himself, then the Negro’s 
aversion to, or perhaps incapacity for, a self- 
starting, do-it-yourself way of life makes it 
questionable whether he can ever attain 
freedom and self-respect, 

One cannot think of another instance 
where a minority striving for equality has 
been so deficient in the capacity for mutual 
aid and cooperation. Almost invariably when 
a Negro makes his mark in whatever walk of 
life, his impulse is to escape the way of life, 
the mores and the atmosphere of the Negro 
people. He sees the Negro masses as a mill- 
stone hanging about his neck, pulling him 
down and keeping him from rising to the 
heights of fortune and felicity. 

The well-off or educated Negro may use 
his fellow Negroes to enrich himself (insur- 
ance, newspaper publishing, cosmetics) or to 
advance his career in the professions or in 
politics, but he will not lift a finger to light- 
en the burden of his people. Thus the most 
enterprising and ambitious segment of the 
Negro population has segregated itself from 
the Negro millions who are left to wallow 
in the cesspools of frustration which are the 
Negro ghettos. 


COPPER STOCKPILE SITUATION 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the Secretary of 
Commerce is planning to release some 
copper stocks from the national emer- 
gency stockpile to help to alleviate some 
of the critical shortages facing the Na- 
tion and its war effort. 

If the administration takes this ac- 
tion, it is still another indication of the 
critical situation the copper supplies, and 
thus the war effort, have come to, and 
still a further reason for invoking the 
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emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Accordingly, yesterday I sent the Pres- 
ident the following telegram: 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: It is my understand- 
ing that the Secretary of Commerce is plan- 
ning to release copper stocks from the na- 
tional emergency stockpile. This is just one 
further indication of the critical point to 
which the copper dispute has progressed. I 
urge you once again to invoke emergency 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act that will 
put the miners back to work, relieve the suf- 
fering of their families and allow the war 
effort to be prosecuted without impediment. 


I am aware that some Members of 
Congress have suggested to the President 
that he appoint some sort of factfinding 
commission to investigate the situation 
and recommend terms of settlement. But 
Congress has given the President no such 
authority. His authority is limited to the 
„ provided in the Taft-Hartley 


So far as I can see, the appointment of 
a commission would serve only to pro- 
long the strike, not to shorten it. 

If the President needs to have more 
facts about the strike, he need only ask 
the Director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service who has been 
sitting in on every bargaining session 
since the strike started; or he can talk 
to the Secretary of Labor or the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, both of whom have 
been informed of the situation on a day- 
to-day basis. 

Appointing a Presidential factfinding 
commission might be a politically ex- 
pedient form of Presidential interven- 
tion, but when the national security has 
been threatened by the continuation of a 
strike, the time has come to put aside 
partisan politics, follow the law, and 
bring an end to that threat. 

If the President needs a precedent for 
such an action, he need only review the 
action of Harry Truman, who took exact- 
ly that course in 1951, when a nationwide 
copper strike threatened the prosecution 
of the Korean war. 


VIETNAM ALTERNATIVES—ADDRESS 
BY GEN. MAXWELL B. TAYLOR 
BEFORE VIRGINIA BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, earlier this 
month I was privileged to appear with 
and introduce General of the Army 
Maxwell B. Taylor when he spoke in 
Williamsburg, Va., at the midwinter 
meeting of the Virginia State Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

In his address to the Virginia lawyers, 
not given from a prepared text, General 
Taylor clearly outlined the alternatives 
available to this country in Vietnam and 
discussed the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each. Coming from someone so 
familiar with the history of our involve- 
ment in Vietnam and the problems we 
face there, General Taylor’s remarks are, 
I think, of considerable interest. 

I ask unanimous consent that a trans- 
script of his address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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VIETNAM ALTERNATIVES 


(An address by Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, spe- 
cial consultant to the President of the 
United States and President of the Insti- 
tute for Defense Analyses, before the 
Virginia State Bar Association, Williams- 
burg, Va., January 5, 1968) 


I am most happy indeed to be with you 
this evening, even if it is to discuss perhaps 
the most worn topic of conversation in the 
United States today—our commitment in 
Southeast Asia and Viet Nam. I think it is an 
arguable point as to whether it is a public 
service to continue this debate which goes on 
in our every forum, beginning in the Congress 
and the press and the publicity media, car- 
ried on throughout the academic world, and 
even in our dining rooms at home. 

Nonetheless, I think the very fact this 
issue has assumed such proportions is a re- 
minder that we are becoming conscious in 
a deeper sense than at any time in our his- 
tory, of the magnitude of our foreign com- 
mitments. Foreign policy is no longer an 
abstract subject taught in the schools of 
International Affairs in the universities, but 
is something that comes home to us per- 
sonally and directly. 

Now we are at the start of a new year— 
1968. I don’t know how it looks here in Vir- 
ginia, but I can assure you that from where I 
sit in Washington, it promises to be a very 
turbulent year. It is a year of war, a year of 
a presidential election, a year of concern 
over the stability of our currency, It is a year 
of an unsettled crisis in the Middle East. I 
would suspect that we are going to have 
many other problems as we go through the 
year, but none is likely to be more urgently 
with us than this issue of Viet Nam. I sus- 
pect that the candidates for election of both 
parties will consider that this is a year for 
seeking alternatives—ways and means to find 
better devices, a better solution, to the prob- 
lem of South Viet Nam than the course we 
are following today. 

For that reason, I have taken as my topic 
tonight “Viet Nam Alternatives.” In the short 
space of a half hour, I would like to indi- 
cate what seem to me to be the broad alter- 
natives which we have—and they are not 
numerous—and then to analyze the pros and 
cons, not necessarily as they appear to me 
but as they appear in the debates which one 
hears about the country 

If we are looking for alternatives, the first 
point is to ask—an alternative to what? I 
think the answer is—an alternative to what 
we are doing in Southeast Asia. Then we 
have to ask ourselves, “Well, what are we 
doing?” That is not nearly as difficult to an- 
swer as some of our citizens seem to find it. 
It seems to me we have stated our objective 
very clearly. Three presidents have done so— 
in slightly differing language sometimes, but 
always in essentially the same sense. I would 
simply cite the statement of President John- 
son at Johns Hopkins in 1965 when he said, 
“Our objective is the independence of South 
Viet Nam and its freedom from attack. We 
want nothing for ourselves, only that the 
people of South Viet Nam be allowed to guide 
their own country in their own way.” 

That is a very simple statement—clear, I 
think, and unambiguous. We can all under- 
stand it. But it seems to concern some of us 
who say, “But look, we are changing objec- 
tives.” Some find it contradictory that our 
leaders say that what we are doing in South- 
east Asia is in the interest of the United 
States. Others will claim that we have 
changed our objective because we have said 
that we are containing China in Southeast 
Asia. I don’t find these to be contradictions at 
all. It is true, I think that Presidents Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and Johnson have had the 
primary purpose of responding to the request 
of the people of South Viet Nam for assist- 
ance against the aggression directed from 
North Viet Nam, and that is the primary rea- 
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son why we are there. But it is certainly 
laudable, it is legal, it is praiseworthy to be 
able to kill more than one bird with this 
stone and to do other things as well. 

If indeed we are successful in accomplish- 
ing this basic purpose, we will have done a 
number of things in addition to setting up 
an independent Vietnam, We will have ful- 
filled our treaty obligations under the SEATO 
Treaty. We will have resisted the “War of 
Liberation”, which the communist leaders 
have proclaimed the preferred means for the 
expansion of communism in the future be- 
cause it is cheap, it is disavowable and rela- 
tively free from risk. We will have discour- 
aged Red Chinese militancy by giving con- 
vincing evidence of the fact that the Ameri- 
can tiger is far from being a paper one. 

Finally, in reaching a settlement in South 
Viet Nam which meets our basic objective, 
we will have brought stability, peace and 
eventually a higher standard of living to a 
very important part of Asia. All of these 
things, I will say, are quite compatible with 
the interests of the United States. In fact, 
they are the interests of the United States. 
Having identified our objective—as the sim- 
ple one I have just stated—as our purpose 
for being in Viet Nam, then we have to ask 
ourselves, “What is the strategy we are pur- 
suing? How are we trying to attain this ob- 
jective?” 

That can be answered, I think, rather 
simply by saying that we are using military 
force in South Viet Nam in order to repulse 
the guerrilla war supported by the armed 
forces of North Viet Nam, not for the mere 
purpose of attaining a military victory in it- 
self, but to shield and protect the population 
of South Viet Nam in order to be able to 
build a new nation behind the defenses 
erected by our military forces. 

That, I would say, is a short answer to 
what is our present course, and it is to this 
course that we are seeking an alternative in 
our subsequent discussion. 

It is our hope, of course, that if this pres- 
ent objective and strategy are carried to a 
successful termination, Hanoi will desist, 
that the Viet Cong guerrillas will either be 
dissolved or be absorbed into the social and 
political structure of South Viet Nam, or will 
return into North Viet Nam, that the for- 
eign forces—our own, those of North Viet 
Nam, the Koreans, the Australians, the New 
Zealanders, the Filipinos, the Thais—will 
all go home and a new nation will arise. 
That is the goal. That is the dream, if you 
will, of those who believe in the present 
course of action. 

But the critics—those who are seeking a 
new alternative—say, “Well, General, it’s just 
not happening that way,” or, “It’s not hap- 
pening fast enough,” or, “It probably never 
will happen.” So let’s look about us and see 
if there are better ways to serve our nation 
and our objective in Southeast Asia. 

Before talking about other alternatives 
open to consideration, let me mention two 
or three things which really are not alterna- 
tives, yet sometimes in some of the debates 
one gets the impression they are. For exam- 
ple, I hear many of our citizens say we 
shouldn’t be in Viet Nam; or that we should 
keep out of Viet Nam. The hard fact of life, 
ladies and gentlemen, is that we are in 
Viet Nam right up to our governmental 
neckties, and no amount of wishing or hop- 
ing or lamenting about the past will get us 
out. So it is not an alternative to regret 
the past and wish it hadn’t happened. 

Others will say, “Let’s negotiate,” as if 
negotiation in itself were an end or an 
alternative. Obviously, negotiation is only a 
procedure to an end. It is a possible way 
of sealing the gain or loss of our objective, 
a possible way of lowering the curtain on the 
crisis in Viet Nam but it is far from being 
the only way. Such respected statesmen as 
Dean Acheson and Cabot Lodge have said 
that they don’t believe the Communists are 
ever likely to negotiate, that rather the Viet 
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Cong and their allies will subside, they will 
disappear, they will pull back and gradual- 
ly there will be a fade-out of military ac- 
tion and a progressive restoration of peace. 
That may well be. I don’t think we need to 
argue that point here. But negotiation is not 
an alternative for our unilateral choice nor 
an end in itself. Negotiations may provide a 
means to the end but only in an atmosphere 
of sincere desire on both sides to reach a rea- 
sonable settlement which offers the promise 
of durable peace. 

A third non-alternative, I would say, is 

neutralization. A number of our public 
figures are saying, Let's neutralize Southeast 
Asia.” That may be a part of a settlement, 
but it is not an alternative in itself, To be 
feasible, a lot of Vietnamese have to agree to 
be neutralized, and furthermore, a lot of 
great powers have to agree to guarantee that 
neutralization before it can have any real 
meaning. 
So, “keeping out of Viet Nam,” “negotia- 
tions”, and “neutralization” are words which 
indicate emotional attitudes or procedural 
devices which may or may not be applicable 
to this situation. But they are certainly not 
alternatives in the sense I am discussing 
them tonight. 

Then, what are the real alternatives? I 
would say you can sum them up very quickly. 
We can either withdraw, we can draw back, 
we can make a maximum military effort, or 
we can continue to do about what we are 
doing now. Or, to sloganize—since slogans 
seem to be necessary to attract and hold 
attention—our choices are “Pull out,” “Pull 
back”, “Go all out”, or, “Stick it out”, 

If you will allow me, I shall pick up each 
one of these alternatives and talk about the 
pros and cons, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each one. First, let me talk about 
the extreme alternative, the pull-out—that 
we decide to roll up our tents, pick up our 
chips and come home. 

Exactly how could we do that, if that is 
indeed our decision, in a short period of 
time? I frankly don’t know. I think it would 
be very difficult. But let’s assume it can be 
done. Mendes-France, you recall, in 1954 
found a way for the French to get out. He an- 
nounced that on a given day, thirty days 
after he came into office, July 15, 1954, that 
he was simply going to go home unless some- 
body signed some papers. Well, those papers 
were quickly signed, and of course, they 
were a sell-out to the communist Viet Minh. 

But let’s assume that today the decision 
is a feasible one to withdraw quickly from 
Viet Nam. What are the advantage of that 
course of action? 

I think the proponents would say the ob- 
vious that this would stop this 
lamentable waste of our national resources 
which are now going into the war in Viet 
Nam; that it would remove the danger to 
world peace which is inherent in any mili- 
tary operations any place in the world; that 
it would end the internation! criticism 
which is directed at the United States from 
many quarters; and finally, and perhaps most 
importantly, it would reunite our people 
now deeply divided on the issue of Viet 
Nam. 

I think those are the principal arguments 
in favor of withdrawal. But on the other 
side, what do we have to take into account? 

To use a very low-key adjective, I would 
say this would be a resounding defeat for 
American foreign policy in Asia. The flag 
of that policy has been nailed to the mast 
in Southeast Asia with nails from both par- 
ties, driven in by three different administra- 
tions. And „the effect of accepting 
defeat of that policy which began in 1954, 
would be indeed resounding. 

Next, that defeat would be a vindication 
from the communist point of view of the 
effectiveness of the so-called “War of Libera- 
tion” technique of tunnelling under the con- 
ventional defenses of the non-communist 
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countries, utilizing guerrilla forces sustained 
from communist sources on the outside, This 
method has been announced by both Peking, 
Moscow, and Hanoi as the favored technique 
in the future for expanding communism. Lin 
Piao, the number two man in Red China, 
has said that it will be used not only in 
Asia, but in Latin America and Africa as 
well. From the Chinese point of view, our 
defeat would be taken as a clear indication 
that Mao’s thought is just as efficacious as 
has been advertised in the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, 

What would be the effects in the countries 
of Southeast Asia resulting from the loss of 
South Viet Nam, or the absorption of South 
Viet Nam into the communist orbit under 
the communist leadership of Hanoi? For one 
thing, it would probably result in a blood 
bath in South Viet Nam which can only be 
suggested by the events that took place in 
North Viet Nam from 1954 until 1956. In 
that period of time, Ho was consolidating his 
communist state north of the 17th Parallel. 
A writer as generally adverse to American 
policy as the late Bernard Fall states that at 
least 50,000 North Vietnamese were executed 
by firing squads in that period of two years, 
and many thousands more were sent to con- 
centration camps. Other writers have placed 
the loss of life as high as 200,000. The execu- 
tions were used by the communists in North 
Viet Nam in order to establish their regime. 

What we could expect to see in South Viet 
Nam would be the slaughter of our friends, 
comrades and allies, which would make the 
bloody repression of the revolt in Hungary 
seem like a tea party in contrast. 

I would not estimate the effect on the 
neighboring countries to be necessarily a 
verification of the domino theory, because 
I don’t think the domino theory exists as a 
law of nature in the sense that in some se- 
quential order, if South Viet Nam went down, 
each neighbor would fall like a domino. But, 
I would certainly expect that Southeast Asia 
would become a sort of epicenter from which 
a tidal wave would flow, capable of overturn- 
ing weak governments not only in this im- 
mediate neighborhood, but in other areas 
such as Latin America and Africa, as well. 

On our home front, I don’t know what 
would happen if we gave up and came home. 
I can only suggest the example of France. 
Let me remind you that those politicians and 
those parties responsible in the eyes of the 
French people for the defeat in Southeast 
Asia, and later for the defeat in Algeria, 
were condemned to political impotence and 
loss of office in future governments. The rise 
of the authoritarian Gaullism which replaced 
these governments can be traced back to the 
loss of Southeast Asia. 

Those are some of the principal points that 
come to mind when we talk about the conse- 
quences of withdrawing. Fortunately, very 
few of our citizens today—in public, at 
least—will support a direct withdrawal at 
this time. Even behind the anonymity of the 
polls, one finds not more than nine to ten 
percent of our citizens polled who will sup- 
port this course of action. 

But there are a few who will try to dress 
up the proposal by saving, “Let’s withdraw 
with honor”. Or, “Let’s withdraw as soon as 
possible.” Or by adding other qualifying 
phrases which seem to make the course of 
action more acceptable. But to my mind, 
they are really no different in a basic sense 
and are endowed with the same pros and 
cons which I have discussed. 

The second alternative we mentioned was 
the pull-back—the de-escalation alterna- 
tive—“Let’s stop pressing; let's pull back 
and reduce what we are doing in the mili- 
tary field, or in the political field, or in the 
economic field, or in all fields”. 

One finds many variants of this alterna- 
tive. I am sure the proponents of a pull-back 
will include some who will merely say, “Let’s 
reduce the bombing of the north.” There 
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are those who would go further and add, 
“Let's stop the offensives in the south; let's 
put our troops in a defensive posture.” Others 
will add, “And, furthermore, let’s not esca- 
late further by sending more of our troops to 
Viet Nam.” 

It is very curious how the word “escalate” 
has grown to mean among other things to 
“reinforce” or to “replace”. It now covers 
almost any act which we may take in Viet- 
nam, but never seems to apply to actions 
taken by the other side. 

I think that the extreme form of the pull- 
back alternative is the so-called enclave 
strategy, Which has been described as pulling 
back from the battlefields of the interior and 
going into defensive areas along the coast, 
and there sitting and waiting until the other 
side gets so tired of seeing us that presum- 
ably they will seek a favorable settlement. 

Thus, as I say, this pull-back alternative 
has many variants—some are extreme and 
some are relatively mild. 

But what are the pros and cons? I'm sure 
those who would recommend any act of de- 
escalation would say that it is good because 
it would tend to defuse the situation—lower 
the level of tension. And in so. doing, it 
would create an atmosphere more favorable 
for negotiation. In so doing, one would re- 
duce the costs of the war and the losses of 
the war. Finally, we would tend to assuage 
the criticism directed at the United States 
for using its vast power against this small 
Asian country of North Viet Nam. Those, I 
believe, are the principal arguments for it. 

To me the greatest argument against the 
alternative is that it would amount to a 
deliberate self-imposed stagnation, In the 
past, we have often heard the criticism that 
we are not moving fast enough, that we are 
bogged down in Viet Nam. I don’t happen to 
believe that, but we would surely become 
stagnated if we deliberately interrupted the 
momentum that we have created so painfully 
and at such great costs and gave up the ad- 
vantages of the offensive. The effect upon our 
allies, I would think, would be very serious, 
because we would be abandoning them on 
the battlefield—the South Vietnamese, the 
Koreans, the Australians, and all the rest of 
our allies who are fighting in Viet Nam—and 
looking after our own safety. 

I would hate to command American Troops 
who were given such an order to retreat and 
wait. I would hate to think of the losses 
which they would take, sitting passively on 
the beaches while the enemy fired their 
long-range mortars and their artillery, im- 
posing losses to which our men could not 
respond. 

At home, we might succeed in accomplish- 
ing what now seems the impossible—the 
union of both the hawks and the doves, The 
extreme hawks are saying, “Let’s win quickly, 
or get out.” And this would certainly not be 
winning quickly. The doves have always said, 
“Well, let's. get out.” Under this alternative, 
both parties would find reason to get out. 

So, when you add all factors together, it 
seems to me that we have to accept the fact 
that the pull-back one way or another really 
equates in the long run to the pull-out. 

Now let me pass to the other extreme, the 
alternative of the ultimate hawks: “Let’s re- 
move all restrictions on the use of our mili- 
tary power and go all out and win quickly, 
and decisively.” 

Here again, the advocates of this course of 
action have many colorations. There are 
many variants of this proposition. But gen- 
erally speaking, the all-out alternative 
means, I think, to seek a military victory in 
a minimum period of time pretty much re- 
gardless of consequences. It is basically a 
reaction against the so-called gradualism of 
the application of military force. 

This gradualism has been built into our 
strategy deliberately from the outset, with 
a feeling that we should apply military pres- 
sure, particularly air pressure against North 
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Viet Nam, little by little to give Ho Chi Minh 
and his counselors adequate time to 

their ways, to realize that destruction in the 
long run would be impossible to avoid, and 
hence to realize that it would be to their 
interest to accommodate their behavior to 
these hard facts. 

But that very gradualism is opposed to the 
concept of “Let’s strike hard, quickly and 
decisively.” So with the abandonment of 
gradualism, presumably there would be 
virtually unlimited bombing of the north, In 
South Viet Nam, usually this alternative con- 
notes also an expansion of the ground war. 

This expansion could take several forms. It 
could be by movement across frontiers into 
the so-called sanctuaries, both in Laos and 
in Cambodia, or into the Demilitarized Zone, 
from which we have received heavy blows 
from the forces seeking protection there. 

Finally, in an extreme form of the all-out 
alternative, one could contemplate an inva- 
sion of North Viet Nam, particularly some 
kind of Inchon landing, behind the forces 
which are now concentrated along the De- 
militarized Zone. 

Furthermore, some of the proponents of 
the all-out alternative would say, “Let’s de- 
clare war. It’s been a mistake thus far not to 
have proclaimed a condition of war which 
would impose certain obligations on citizens 
which traditionally we have accepted. Under 
the conditions of war, we would then go out 
for all guns and no butter.” 

Again, let’s follow our past procedure and 
ask ourselves what is good and what is bad 
about this alternative. On the pro side, the 
argument is that it will be fast, decisive, and 
economical, because the long drawn-out war 
is always the costly war—in manpower re- 
quired, in losses suffered, and in dollars 
spent. It would represent the full utilization 
of our great military strength. 

Furthermore, in so doing, it would pull the 
country together. If we really felt that we 
had to roll up our sleeves and pull in our 
belts, our whole attitude towards Viet Nam 
would change. Those who are proposing this 
course of action would add that we had bet- 
ter do this quickly, because it is quite ap- 
parent that the determination of the home 
front is ebbing and we should do something 
quick before that resolution gives out. 

Those are rather potent arguments, I 
think. But let’s ask ourselves as usual, “What 
can be said on the other side? What about 
the difficulties and disadvantages of this 
course of action?” 

Speaking as a military man, I would say 
that the greatest difficulty is the absence of 
targets against which to direct our tremen- 
dous military strength, both on the ground 
and in the air. On the ground, we have an 
elusive guerrilla enemy. We cannot say that 
tomorrow morning at 9:00 o’clock we will go 
out and have a battle with him. We have 
first to find him, then to fix him. We virtually 
have to surround him before we are sure of 
destroying him. He is a very clever fellow, 
hard to find and fix. Furthermore, he is able 
to slip across into the sanctuary areas where 
we can’t follow him. So, the absence of 
ground targets has been a serious limitation 
upon what we can do with our ground forces 
in South Viet Nam. 

The air war against North Viet Nam is 
very similar in a somewhat different way. We 
have struck virtually every target of any mili- 
tary significance in North Viet Nam already, 
except for the Port of Haiphong and the 
urban areas of Hanoi. 

There are good reasons—perhaps not com- 
pelling, but they are good reasons—for hay- 
ing not gone farther in the target system 
than we have. There is a strong argument 
for conserving Hanoi as a government, hop- 
ing thereby one day to have competent au- 
thorities to work with in terminating the 
guerrilla war in the south. 

I often point out to my military friends 
who have been impatient with our slow- 
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ness in attacking Hanoi that if that city 
and that government were eliminated to- 
night, wiped out completely, we would still 
have over 100,000 guerrillas in the south 
with arms in their hands who, up to now, 
have been accepting and obeying the orders 
of Hanoi. One does not know how they would 
behave if they didn’t have that guidance, 
We could be faced with the situation that 
we had with the Japanese, who lived on and 
defended for years some of the islands we 
by-passed because they did not receive the 
word from home to surrender, 

Finally, this kind of escalated military 
effort would certainly add to the interna- 
tional risk, I personally am not greatly im- 
pressed with the danger of World War III 
growing out of such actions as we are con- 
sidering, but they certainly would raise the 
risk. And certainly they also would raise the 
costs at home. 

If we are talking about expanding the 
ground war in the extreme forms that I 
have mentioned, we must be ready to pro- 
vide many more divisions of American troops 
in South Viet Nam, divisions that do not 
exist today, which would require time and 
money, and would create conditions on the 
home front requiring the imposition of war- 
time restraints on the economy. The guns 
would require payment in butter. 

So, that, ladies and gentlemen, is my 
analysis of the pros and cons of the extreme 
military solution. 

I have now discussed the three alterna- 
tives which differ from what we are doing 
today—the pull-out, the pull-back, and the 
all-out. Having shown that none of these 
is without serious objections, I think we 
had better look again at what we are doing 
because it may not now appear as unsatisfac- 
tory as we felt at the outset. 

Let’s ask ourselves again the question: 
“Assuming we continue about what we are 
doing, with about the same tempo of mili- 
tary operations, what are the pros and cons 
of this alternative?” 

On the pro side, I think the outstanding 
argument is that this course of action is 
succeeding. It is succeeding in the sense that 
striking progress has been made in com- 
parison to conditions which existed only two 
or three years ago. I returned to Viet Nam 
in early 1967 after being away a year and 
a half since leaving as Ambassador, and 
I found things were much better. I quickly 
add that I hope there was no causal relation 
between my return and the improvement of 
conditions, but it certainly is true that 
things are much better. In one year as Am- 
bassador, I had the broadening experience 
of dealing with five different governments, 
five different prime ministers, five different 
cabinets, five different sets of generals, five 
different sets of province chiefs throughout 
the 44 provinces—all this in this time of war, 
when we were in dire danger of losing im- 
portant segments of the country to the Viet 
Cong. After such an experience, believe me, 
it looks like real stability today when I find 
a constitutional government in place follow- 
ing general elections—five general elections 
as a matter of fact—which took place under 
the most difficult conditions with the Viet 
Cong trying by threats and reprisals, by all 
sorts of acts of terrorism, to prevent the elec- 
tions from taking place. 

There has been success on the economic 
front. Inflation has always been a danger in 
Viet Nam. It still is. Yet it is under control 
in spite of all the pressures on the economy 
resulting from the expansion of the war. 

The enemy has not scored any military 
success that he could label a victory even in 
his Own books during the last year and a 
half. Furthermore, the security of the pop- 
ulation has grown from about 50 percent, 
when I left, to roughly 67 percent today. So, 
I would say that there is clear evidence that 
this course that we are on is showing re- 
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sults—not fast enough, not entirely satis- 
factory, not nearly what we would like, but 
nonetheless, we are moving forward. 

Furthermore, this success has taken place 
with what I would call minimum risks of 
international expansion of the conflict. I can 
recall so well in 1965 how many of our mel- 
ancholy types were saying that if we ever 
dropped a bomb north of the 17th Parallel, 
Red China and Russia would be on our necks, 
That has not happened. It is pretty obvious 
that it is not going to happen. I think as 
long as we stay roughly within the ground 
rules of present operations, the chances of 
it happening are very small. 

At home, we have had no mobilization. We 
have accomplished the expansion of our 
forces without calling up a single reservist. 
While certainly individual families have had 
deep tragedies resulting from the combat in 
Viet Nam, I do not think we can look around 
this hall tonight and feel that either our 
society or our economy is really feeling the 
impact of war. We have had our guns and 
our butter, too. 

But on the other side of the coin, how 
does it look? There are the arguments we 
mentioned at the outset—and they are very 
valid ones—against what we are doing. 
Progress is slow. Ho Chi Minh continues to 
appear unyielding, He certainly hasn't cried 
“Uncle” yet. It is hard to explain what we 
are doing to our people. They don't under- 
stand the absence of an identified villain as 
the enemy. They don’t understand the ab- 
sence of tangible military objectives, like 
Little Round Top, or Bull Run, or the Sieg- 
fried Line. Such objectives of military suc- 
cess simply don’t exist in this kind of guer- 
rilla warfare. 

The result is that, since we don’t under- 
stand clearly what is happening, we are not 
sure how we are doing. We are terribly con- 
fused by the kind of reporting we get, both 
from our publicity media and from our offi- 
cials, so that on the home front we are 
losing support for the war. There can be no 
question about this. And as we lose support, 
the evidence of internal division becomes evi- 
dent, and it is unduly emphasized by the re- 
porting of our press. Back in Hanoi this en- 
courages the leadership we are trying to 
convince of the folly of its course of action 
and hence that leadership is going to carry 
on and give up harder. 

That, I think, ladies and gentlemen, con- 
cludes the analysis of alternatives, of the 
pros and cons of what we are doing now in 
contrast to what we might be doing. I won- 
der how that analysis strikes each one of 
you. None of these alternatives that I have 
mentioned is particularly attractive. Cer- 
tainly, all are subject to objections of vary- 
ing degrees of acuteness. 

The first two—pull out and pull back— 
abandon the original objective of an inde- 
pendent Viet Nam able to choose its own 
government, concede defeat and accept the 
bitter consequences, The third—the all-out 
alternative—retains the objective but 
changes the strategy by putting main re- 
liance upon overwhelming military force. 
The fourth alternative—stick-it-out—retains 
the objective and continues to adhere to a 
graduated strategy in spite of the evidence 
of growing popular impatience and lagging 
public support. 

In light of these considerations, what 
would you recommend to your government? 
What alternative do you prefer? Bear in 
mind, as you make your choice of alterna- 
tives, that you have to take the pros and the 
cons of any alternative, There is no splitting 
of the package. And wrapping the settlement 
package with tinsel words like “honorable”, 
“reasonable”, or “negotiated” will not con- 
ceal the defeat which lies behind any propo- 
sition which is in effect a proposal to pull 
out or to pull back. Whatever change you 
elect will not be completely for free, and may 
indeed entail consequences far more serious 
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than the disadvantages of adhering to our 
present course of action, I leave it now to 
your judgment. Take your pick. 


PROF. JOE B. FRANTZ TESTIFIES IN 
SUPPORT OF THE PROPOSED NA- 
TIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE FOUN- 
DATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
yesterday I spoke in the Senate in sup- 
port of S. 836, a bill for the establishment 
of a National Foundation for the Social 
Sciences. It is the critical relationship 
between man and his society—the realm 
of the social scientist—that cries out 
today for the attention of our most im- 
aginative brains and the commitment of 
our full resources, and I am pleased to 
cosponsor and support this important 
measure, which proposes to seek out, en- 
courage, and support the social scientist 
and his vital research into the human 
condition. 

The Subcommittee on Government 
Research heard more than 90 witnesses 
during 16 days of hearings on this bill. 
One of the most articulate expressions 
of the need for S. 836 was offered during 
the July 12, 1967, hearings by a distin- 
guished historian and good friend of 
mine, Prof. Joe B. Frantz, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], the very capable chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Government Re- 
search, told Mr. Frantz at the conclusion 
of his perceptive statement: 

It will be quoted not only by me but, I 
think, by others in the future as they read 
and study the record of these hearings. 


Mr. President, I had occasion to refer 
more than once to Dr. Frantz’ state- 
ment in my address yesterday, and I join 
Senator Harris in the conviction that 
it is a most thoughtful, articulate, and 
useful presentation of the need for a 
National Social Science Foundation. 

In order that all Senators may share 
the insights that Professor Frantz offers, 
I ask unanimous consent that his testi- 
mony, along with his biographical 
sketch, be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF Dr. JOE B. FRANTZ, PROFESSOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF 
Texas, AUSTIN, TEx. 

Dr. Frantz. Thank you, gentlemen, for in- 
viting me to appear with you today. I have 
read most of the previous testimony given 
on this bill before your subcommittee and I 
must indeed salute your gracious patience. 

Some of my colleagues have a rare talent 
for expanding a half dozen paragraphs into 
a few thousand well-chosen words, to my 
dismay, and I am sure, to yours. 

Senator Harris. I would say if that is any 
standard by which to establish whether or 
not a fellow is a social scientist, we poli- 
ticians certainly have been covered, by 
definition, 

Dr. Frantz. Yes; you have some colleagues 
that will qualify. 

And so, though this is my first appearance 
before a Senate subcommittee, I would like 
to assure you that unlike Whitman’s hero, I 
shall not be—“Loth, O loth to depart! Gar- 
rulous to the very last.” 

I can guarantee that what I shall say will 
be concise; I can only hope that you will 
also find it cogent. 
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I will put a parenthesis here for the mo- 
ment because of those things that have 
been said here this morning and which you 
have in the bill. You are already full of sta- 
tistics and arguments by now, but I will now 
document these by a personal experience. 

I am on the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission—this is in line with what 
Professor Ranney said—and we do have 
some budget to spend in getting definitive 
editions of the great papers of our national 
heritage. There is no argument about what 
we are doing—it ranks with motherhood. 

There are enough absolutely essential proj- 
ects, such as the Adams’ papers and such as 
the Jefferson papers, that have been author- 
ized. They are generation-long projects. 

So we have reached the point in our meet- 
ings when we meet regularly through the year 
that we have only a pittance for new proj- 
ects. Funds are committed for years in ad- 
vance, years for which we do not have any 
budget, for which we have only hopes. But 
meanwhile we have to take care of ongoing 
projects, while other worthy projects that cry 
for assistance cannot be funded. They have to 
be turned down, 

I can get quite vocal; like the Spanish 
Archives of 350 years ago, in New Mexico. And 
the same thing is true in the Bexar Archives 
of Texas—but these projects just have to 
stand by and wait. This means we fund less 
ambitious projects. We even have men who 
are willing to move themselves from the in- 
stitutions where they are to where the papers 
are located, and we have schools that would 
love to have those men and will help with the 
editing. But there simply is no way to fund 
the projects. 

The needs are always there. 

Senator Harris. What group is that? 

Dr. Frantz. This is the National Historical 
Publications Commission. 

Senator Harris. What is that? 

Dr. Frantz. It is a congressionally author- 
ized commission under the aegis of the Na- 
tional Archives which consists of one of your 
Senators, Claiborne Pell since Senator Salton- 
stall has retired, and one Congressman, one 
Supreme Court Justice, one man from the 
Department of Defense, one from the Depart- 
ment of State, one from the Library of Con- 
gress, the Archivist of the United States, two 
Presidential appointees, and two appoint- 
ments from the outside professions, by or- 
ganizations working together. 

Senator Harris. And you are a member of 
that Commission? 

Dr. Frantz. That is right. 

Senator Harris. One of the Presidential ap- 
pointees? 

Dr. Frantz. That is right. 

Senator Harris. What sort of funds do they 
operate on? 

Dr. Frantz. They have had authorized 
funds of $500,000 a year for several years, but 
in what I think is false economy they have 
actually been appropriated $350,000, none of 
which is used for administration. This is 
purely grant money. 

The National Archives picks up the tab for 
the administration of the program. You find 
yourself in this situation: with $350,000, you 
will likely have $30,000 committed from last 
year and the year before on these major 
projects that were overdue and had to be 
started. You take something like the Adams’ 
papers—it’s going to run into several dozen 
volumes, so that the project will outlive a 
couple of lifetimes, but it is vital. 

Senator Harris, That is important testi- 
mony to have in our record. 

Dr. Frantz. I might say we accept money 
from private foundations, but you cannot 
budget what a foundation may give you 
down the line and you do not have any sort 
of assurance. 

I would like to say one other thing, back- 
ing what Dr. Bohannan had to say, and that 
is the fact that everyone does feel that he is 
an expert in one or more of the social 
sciences. 
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I can give a specific example of that re- 
garding my particular discipline, history. 
Right after World War II one of the smaller 
State schools in our area, caught with a 
shortage of professors and a run of GI stu- 
dents, sent a notice around among its faculty 
saying everybody was going to have to take 
on a heavier teaching load and asking what 
else could they teach. Eighty-three percent 
of the faculty said they would teach history. 

This included the piano teacher, the coach, 
and so on. 

I think outside we are all experts—we all 
know how to rear the neighbors’ children 
and we all know what the coach should have 
done in a given situation. 

I think regarding social scientists, it may 
be the fact that so much of what he has 
done is done in English, which is under- 
standable to a part of the public. This gives 
your body at large the right to intervene 
and to be an expert in your particular field. 

I will go back to my statement now, 

The history of the recent past has played 
into the hands of science and scientists. As 
man has progressed, his needs have acquired 
a quality of immediacy that only a scientist 
can begin to answer. 

In a world in which we had been per- 
petually short of the material necessities, 
intelligent man had a duty to learn new and 
better ways of production and of distribu- 
tion, to withdraw the covering cloth from 
the laden table of undiscovered knowledge, 
and to contribute constructively to the ma- 
terial shaping of civilization. 

In these endeavors the scientist has suc- 
ceeded marvelously, revealing insights into 
knowledge and procedures that cascade into 
an ever-swiftening current. 

I need hardly tell you, and you in partic- 
ular, that the current frequently threatens 
to turn torrent, and that like the blessed 
water, for which we in the Southwest hold 
prayer meetings and rain dances, the bless- 
ing all too often arrives in such profusion as 
to become a curse and a destruction. 

Now the last thing which we wish to do is 
close the floodgate of scientific knowledge, 
but we have a crucial problem in bringing 
our environment forward to the point that 
it can absorb and understand what the scien- 
tist is turning loose all about us. 

For this reason—and I am quite evan- 
gelical on this—we need Federal assistance 
in the social assessment of knowledge, to 
turn the raging flood into a controlled 
stream which can be handled and utilized 
to irrigate and cleanse the minds and spirits 
of harried men in a pellmell world. 

The problems are known to you—ugly 
urbanism that is an inexorable concomitant 
of material knowledge and material needs; 
breakthroughs of knowledge that threaten 
the very existence of the world as we would 
like to cherish it; tensions between crowded 
peoples, between crowded ethnic groups, and 
between social and economic classes appar- 
ently intent on elbowing each other out of 
the way; deterioration of the cities not only 
as social organisms but as political orga- 
nisms, and the contradiction of corrosive 
poverty living in the next neighborhood 
alongside an affluence that threatens to 
drown some of us with the sheer volume of 
things and gadgets. 

We can point out crime in the streets, dis- 
respect for property and person, outmoded 
but still virulent nationalism living along- 
side dictatorships without mercy or justice. 

The list is endless, depressing, and to you 
in the political world, redundant. 

What we need desperately are men trained 
generally in the art of revealing ourselves 
to ourselves. We have information; we need 
wisdom. We need to see the relationships 
inherent in these continuing cloudbursts of 
knowledge. 

We need to collect evidence, sift evidence, 
and assay evidence. Unlike the scientists, we 
can never be precise or confident in the hy- 
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potheses we advance as we study relation- 
ships. 

After all, we cannot work under controlled 
laboratory conditions, but must always work 
with the cheap stuff or civilization, which 
has to be mankind. 

We need to run regular reviews of what 
we have learned; we need the sort of light 
that is generated by conflicts between clash- 
ing viewpoints; and we need the everlast- 
ing uncertainty that can only come with re- 
ceptive, critical, questing minds. 

Unlike the scientists, we social scientists 
cannot guarantee that in the year 1970 or 
1980 or 1990 we will make a significant ad- 
vance that will land us on the moon, that 
will bring us truly perpetual motion, or 
that will even guarantee a better mousetrap 
or a tie that will resist gravy spots. (If I were 
talking to my students instead of someone 
like you I would undoubtedly have to iden- 
tify the world gravy“.) 

But if we don't try, we can guarantee you 
something else. We can face social loss. We 
can then guarantee vast social loss; we can 
guarantee that the dam will burst, and that 
we will all go under. 

As political persons, you know what we are 
talking about, for you are social scientists 
yourselves, as we have already agreed, only 
operating from a different vantage point. 

Like us, you see problems, you grapple 
and sometimes triumph, and see that in 
winning you have created a new set of prob- 
lems and unleashed a new Pandora’s box of 
patterns. 

So you bow your neck and go to work on 
the latest batch. We do the same. Unlike the 
mathematician’s problem, we do not guar- 
antee solutions. But if we approach the prob- 
lems with an undergirding of profound un- 
derstanding, then we leave the problem, we 
hope, better than we found it. Beyond that, 
we can only hope. Hope, and keep working. 

Without in any sense demeaning the great 
work of the scientists, intelligent probing by 
the social scientists Is necessary to pick up 
the baton where the scientists necessarily 
drop it. This then raises the fundamental 
question: What can we social scientists do 
with a National Foundation for the Social 
Sciences? 

We can think, that’s what. If this answer 
seems a little airy and impractical, let us 
remind ourselves that a good portion of the 
world proceeds illogically and irritationally. 

So we can observe this great portion of 
the world, finding historic patterns that may 
shed light, finding contemporary relevance 
that may illumine our tortuous path for- 
ward, and forever studying human beings in 
their relationships one with another. 

When the narrowly specialized person has 
run the course of his specialization, we can 
move in to try to relate it to the overview of 
the world, We can try, and, I truly think, do 
a better job of it, to see things whole, to 
place new knowledge in context, and to re- 
late all knowledge to the present and to 
the future. 

I am not sure then that we are airy and 
impractical; we may well be the most prac- 
tical practitioners on the scene. For we can 
go beyond tangible knowledge to the intan- 
gibles that pull men’s emotions toward 
worthy goals. 

It may be “quite all right,” as one social 
scientist has observed, “to study rust in 
oil pipes, the tensile strength of fiber, and 
the stresses and strains of skyscraper con- 
struction, but [it is] a little risky to examine 
the canker of society, the tensile strength of 
poverty, or the stresses and strains of human 
maladjustment.” 

We ask you, however, to take the risk 
through the creation of a National Founda- 
tion for the Social Sciences. 

We believe, with Ibsen, that “the spirit of 
truth and the spirit of freedom—they are the 
pillars of society.” 

Further, we believe that through the study 
of mankind and the social being, we really 
get a second look at ourselves, which not 
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only give us the grand opportunity to live 
our lives twice but also the sometime op- 
portunity to do something constructive 
about that life. 

To the cold clear judgments of science, 
with all its promises of a better material 
world, we believe that through Government 
financial assistance we can inject the cement 
of the compassion and the girders of under- 
standing that will help us to control and to 
use for ever-widening good the flood of 
knowledge that, without wisdom, threatens 
to overwhelm us. 

Again, Senator Harris, thank you very 
much. 

Senator Harris. Let me say that not only 
do we appreciate the thoughts expressed in 
your paper but the wonderfully eloquent way 
in which they are expressed and I can cer- 
tainly say that the manner in which you 
have said what you have, will be most useful 
to us. 

It will be quoted not only by me but, I 
think, by others in the future as they read 
and study the record of these hearings. 

I don’t really have any questions other 
than those I asked you during your testi- 
mony. 

It's been very helpful. 
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A GREAT WOMAN OF THE WORLD, 
MRS. CARLOS P. ROMULO, DIES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, one of 
the truly great women of the world died 
on Monday. Mrs. Carlos P. Romulo, wife 
of the longtime Philippine Ambassador 
to the United States and former presi- 
dent of the United Nation’s General As- 
sembly, was a great champion of democ- 
racy and a stanch opponent of tyranny. 
At the same time she was also a very 
gracious woman, a devoted wife to her 
active and distinguished diplomat hus- 
band, and a wonderful mother to her 
four sons. 

It was for these qualities that she was 
awarded the Presidential Medal of Hon- 
or by the President of the Philippines in 
July 1961. During the presentation of 
the award to her at that time, President 
Carlos P. Garcia aptly characterized 
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this great woman as “the self-effacing 
wife of a great statesman who in her 
own right has won distinction abroad 
as embodying the best tradition of Fili- 
pino womanhood.” 

My parents were fortunate enough to 
have known this great woman while her 
husband was Resident Commissioner of 
the Philippines in the United States dur- 
ing the late 1940’s, and she was active 
in the Congressional Women’s Club. 
During the war, Mrs. Romulo went into 
the mountains with her then small 
children and worked with our troops 
throughout the Japanese occupation. 
She was very dedicated to the Americans 
and was one of the most loyal of all in 
her efforts in our behalf during the war. 

A very fine article about Mrs. Romulo 
appeared in Tuesday’s Washington Post. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wire or Ex-Amsassapor HERE: Mrs. ROM- 
ULO DIES IN MANILA 

Virginia Llamas Romulo, 62, wife of the 
long-time Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States and former president of the 
United Nation’s General Assembly, died of 
leukemia yesterday in Manila. 

A petite island beauty queen, she and her 
husband, now President of the University 
of the Philippines, were one of Washington's 
most popular diplomatic couples during the 
more than eight years they lived here. 

The daughter of a prominent Philippine 
family, Mrs. Romulo attended convent schools 
and at 16 won the islands’ carnival beauty 
queen contest. The king chosen to rule be- 
side her was Carlos P. Romulo, a young edi- 
tor who had recently returned from Co- 
lumbia University. They were married a short 
time later. 

During World War II, while her husband 
was serving as aide-de-camp to Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Mrs. Romulo and her four chil- 
dren hid in the hills and jungles of Luzon. 

With a price put on her head by the Jap- 
anese, Mrs. Romulo and her children kept 
changing identities, which Mrs. Romulo said 
was dangerous and confusing for her chil- 
dren, the youngest of whom, Bobby, was only 
3. Bobby thought up his own answer when 
Japanese troops asked him “Who is your 
father?” Mrs. Romulo said. “He would just 
say ‘Daddy,’ ” she recalled. 

After the war the Romulos were reunited 
and came to the United States. Brig. Gen. 
Romulo was then resident commissioner of 
the Philippines. He became U.N. General As- 
sembly president in 1949, and served at the 
U.N. until 1954 when he was named Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 

The Romulos owned a house on Garfield 
Street nw. for many years, renting it while 
they lived at the Embassy from 1954 to 1962. 
Mrs. Romulo created a Philippine room in the 
house, tiled like a Manila patio and filled 
with rattan furniture, Philippine carvings 
and her own paintings. 

The Romulos returned to Manila in 1962, 
when the Ambassador became president of 
the Philippine University. They returned 
briefly to Washington in 1964 for a visit. 

Besides her husband, Mrs. Romulo is sur- 
vived by three sons, Gregorio, Ricardo and 
Roberto. A fourth son, Carlos Jr., was killed 
several years ago in a plane crash. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON DIS- 
ARMAMENT DESERVES STRONG 
CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
strongly support President Johnson’s re- 
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quest to extend the authorization of the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency for 3 years. 

This request comes at a time when the 
United States is involved in a bitter con- 
flict in Vietnam; it comes with last sum- 
mer’s possibility of a nuclear power con- 
frontation in the Middle East still fresh 
in our minds; it comes at a time when the 
North Atlantic alliance has been shaken 
by the narrowly averted threat of war 
between two of its members; and it comes 
less than a week after the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference received a com- 
plete text of an agreed United States- 
Soviet draft on the nonproliferation of 
nuclear weapons. 

The submission of this treaty repre- 
sents a bright light on a darkening 
horizon. It is the product of years of ex- 
acting and difficult negotiations. And it 
is one of the most important achieve- 
ments of the Johnson administration. 
The U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, and its devoted and enlightened 
Director, William C. Foster, has led the 
way for the United States. The negotia- 
tions have been complex, but President 
Johnson has never wavered over this 
Government’s determination to produce 
results. 

Mr. President, as the Senate gave its 
full support to the efforts to achieve a 
nonproliferation treaty by the unani- 
mous passage of the Pastore resolution in 
1966, so I today urge that we reaffirm 
the principle of that resolution. We can 
do this by extending the existence of the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

I commend President Johnson for his 
leadership in the urgent matter of uni- 
versal disarmament. I support his efforts 
to achieve a more secure and stable com- 
munity of nations that will be free of 
the dangers of destruction. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON URGES CON- 
GRESS TO STRENGTHEN EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I rise in support of President 
Johnson’s civil rights proposals, and par- 
ticularly a proposal which I am cospon- 
soring to confer enforcement power on 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
established the Commission, but its 
powers were limited to investigating 
complaints and seeking the elimination 
of employment discrimination by means 
of conciliation. 

While the EEOC has had some success 
in dealing with this form of discrimina- 
tion, experience has shown that it has 
not been as successful as it could and 
should be, because too often concilation 
has proven ineffective. 

The lack of enforcement power has 
seriously shackled the efforts of EEOC 
to end discriminatory practices. As a re- 
sult, the proposed legislation would pro- 
vide the Commission with authority to 
issue, after appropriate hearings, a cease- 
and-desist order requiring the termina- 
tion of discriminatory practices and the 
adoption of corrective measures. Should 
there be a refusal to comply with the 
order, the United States could go to the 
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Federal courts to seek judicial enforce- 
ment, 

The need for eliminating discrimina- 
tion in employment is urgent, for such 
discrimination does incalculable harm to 
its victim and to the entire Nation. It is 
well known that Negro unemployment 
remains disproportionately high and that 
wages being paid to Negro persons are 
considerably lower than those being paid 
to white persons. These disparities are 
due in large measure to arbitrary and 
illegal discrimination. 

This Congress should defend our com- 
mitment to equality in employment by 
enacting without delay the President’s 
proposal to strengthen the powers of 
EEOC. For without the appropriate en- 
forcement powers to make our laws 
against discrimination effective, those 
laws will lose their meaning, and then so 
will the promise and hope of America. 


SENATOR WILLIAM PROXMIRE’S 
ADVOCACY OF TRUTH-IN-LEND- 
ING BILL 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, last 
July the Senate passed a truth-in-lend- 
ing bill by a record vote of 92 to 0. The 
measure was sponsored in the Senate, 
and ably championed, by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

Senator Proxmire’s untiring efforts 
have brought us now to the point where, 
after 7 years of struggle for this measure, 
a victory is at hand for the American 
consumer. The House Committee on 
Banking and Currency has passed an 
even stronger truth-in-lending bill which 
is scheduled for early consideration in 
the second session of the goth Congress. 

Last month Senator PROXMIRE gave a 
speech before the American Management 
Association, outlining the legislative his- 
tory of the Senate bill and discussing 
some of the principal differences between 
the House bill and the Senate bill. He 
has announced that should the House 
fail to require revolving credit to disclose 
the annual percentage rate, he will in- 
troduce subsequent legislation. I believe 
it is quite important that the disclosure 
requirements apply equally to all seg- 
ments of the credit industry, and I am 
hopeful the House will amend the House 
bill so as to include revolving credit un- 
der the annual rate disclosure provisions 
and that the Senate conferees will agree 
to this position. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article from the New York Times con- 
cerning Senator Proxmire’s speech, to- 
gether with the text of the speech. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PERSONAL FINANCE: TRUTH-IN-LENDING BILL 
May SIMPLIFY INTEREST RATES THAT PUZZLE 
BORROWER 

(By Elizabeth M. Fowler) 

When is 6 per cent not necessarily 6 per 
cent? The answer to that question is when 
it involves installment credit loans with in- 
terest quoted at that annual rate. As the 
debtor pays off the loan month-by-month, he 
finds that his real rate of interest works out 
to something much higher. 

Last week Senator William Proxmire, Dem- 
ocrat of Wisconsin, updated the current sta- 
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tus of the “truth-in-lending” bill which has 
already passed the Senate. 

In a talk presented to an American Man- 
agement Association meeting here on con- 
sumer credit, the Senator indicated he hoped 
that the similar bill to be considered by the 
House of Representatives in January will 
contain even stiffer provisions than the Sen- 
ate version. 

“The central aim of the bill is to permit 
consumers to shop as carefully for credit 
as they shop for merchandise,” Senator 
Proxmire explained. 

Today, because of the glib way lenders 
quote a 6 per cent loan, it is difficult for 
borrowers to know whether they are paying 
a real interest of 10 per cent a year, 20 per 
cent or even more. 


MANY PACKAGES 


Credit comes in many colorful packages 
and at many different costs. For example, a 
straight demand note at a bank might carry 
a flat rate of 6 per cent or 6%4 per cent 
these days, but it takes very good credit to 
find such a loan or good collateral to back it. 

A loan on an insurance policy might call 
for only 5 per cent straight interest a year. 
Revolving credits made by banks or through 
department stores might require 1½ per 
cent a month on the unpaid balance, but in 
terms of a year that adds up to a rate of 
18 per cent, even though the balance may 
be paid off in a month or so. 

An installment loan carrying a 6 per cent 
rate may work out to 11 per cent and more. 

Some persons, desperate for longer-term 
money, have signed for second mortgages on 
their homes and found themselves paying a 
true rate of 30 per cent interest a year. 


CONSUMERS CONFUSED 


Such confusion in the minds of consumers 
and some usury on the part of lenders who 
managed to conceal very high rates under 
the guise of fees and credit investigations, 
have brought about the “truth in lending” 
bill. Senator Proxmire traced its history back 
to at least 1960 when Senator Paul Douglas 
of Illinois urged such legislation. 

“Public opinion has finally become suffi- 
ciently aroused to demand the passage of 
truth in lending. As in all reform legislation, 
it takes a number of years to mobilize sup- 
port,” Senator Proxmire explained. 

In general, the Senate bill requires that 
most creditors express a true annual interest 
rate either as a percentage, such as 12 per 
cent a year, or in terms of dollars, such as 
$12 per $100 a year. 

Whether consumers get the stronger pro- 
tection of the bill now being considered by 
the House will depend much on how well 
consumer groups rally after Christmas to 
make their case heard. 

The stronger House bill for example would 
extend the provisions of the bill to first 
mortgages (exempted in the Senate bill); 
it would include computing the rate on 
credit life insurance in figuring the real 
annual interest. Credit life insurance pro- 
vides for payment of the loan if the borrower 
dies, 

The House bill also would extend the dis- 
closure provisions to advertising by creditors. 
Furthermore, the House bill provides that 
the legislation would become effectiye nine 
months following enactment, whereas the 
Senate bill pushes the date to mid-1969. 

With taxes, prices and interest rates on the 
rise, consumers probably will need to shop 
around for credit more than ever before. 
Currently, their short-term debt totals about 
$96-billion, and interest on it costs them 
more than $13-billion a year. 

Since consumers will apparently have to 
wait many months for the legislation to be- 
come effective, there is a handy little formula 
to figure out true interest rates: 
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It looks more complicated than it is. Let’s 
suppose that you want to borrow $1,000 to 
pay for a secondhand car, and the dealer 
quotes 6 per cent interest, or a total of $60. 
This brings the debt to $1,060 payable in 
equal monthly payments for a year. 

To find “R”, the true interest-rate, these 
few substitutions need be made in the for- 
mula for this example: 

M=Payment periods during a year, namely 
12 

I=Quoted interest charge, 6%, or $60 

P=The original amount borrowed, $1000 

N=Number of equal payments made, again 
12 


R= 91,000 (12+1) 
2 (12 times 60) 
1440 

R thus equals 18,000 


or slightly over 11 per cent. 

What the new legislation will do is to alert 
consumers as to what the true interest rate 
is so that they will not be so confused by 
many different lenders quoting 6 per cent, 
when such a rate might be much higher, de- 
pending on the payment periods and service 
fees involved. 


Tue TruTH-In-LENDING ACT 


(Speech by Senator WrLLIAM PROXMIRE be- 
fore the American Management Associa- 
tion, December 14, 1967, in New York City) 


I am pleased to be here with you today to 
describe the progress of the Truth in Lend- 
ing bill as it went through Congress. But 
before getting into the details concerning 
the passage of the bill, I would like to out- 
line briefly what I consider the major pur- 
poses of Truth in Lending. 

First of all let me begin by saying what 
the Truth in Lending bill is not. The bill 
does not represent a blanket indictment of 
the credit industry. It does not assume that 
consumer credit is bad or that the present 
volume of consumer credit is necessarily too 
high. 

Most economists conclude that consumer 
credit has played a productive role in our 
economy and I agree with this judgment. 
The purpose of the bill is not to retard the 
growth of consumer credit but to promote 
its wise use. Credit if used wisely is a good 
thing. It permits millions of families to own 
many of the products of our vastly produc- 
tive economy sooner than they otherwise 
could. There is no reliable evidence that I 
know of which proves that consumer credit 
is about to bankrupt the economy. 

The main thrust of the Truth in Lending 
bill is to promote more effective price com- 
petition in the consumer credit industry. As 
you know, competition is the essence of our 
free enterprise system. The workings of the 
competitive market insures that consumers 
will be able to obtain the kinds of goods they 
want at the lowest possible price. Even the 
central planners under Soviet Communist 
System seem to be finally appreciating the 
efficiency of the market system. 

In order for competition to function effec- 
tively, however, it is necessary that both 
consumers and producers have adequate 
information. If the relevant facts concern- 
ing a transaction are not available, those de- 
nied the information are unable to make 
truly rational choices. This prevents com- 
petition from having its full effect and leads 
to inefficiencies and higher prices. 

One consistent line of government policy 
has been to remove these barriers to infor- 
mation. The Federal government has passed 
a long series of labeling or disclosure acts 
dealing with securities, automobiles, agricul- 
ture products, furs, cosmetics, drug products, 
packaging, and now finally consumer credit. 
The Truth in Lending bill is not a radical 
or new idea, but is simply another step in 
the long standing government policy to pro- 
mote freer competition by full disclosure. 
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Today consumer credit is big business. The 
American consumer owes approximately $96 
billion in short term debt and he is paying 
more than $13 billion a year in interest. I 
am hopeful that the ultimate impact of the 
Truth in Lending bill would be to promote 
more active price competition in the con- 
sumer credit industry and particularly be- 
tween different segments of industry. 

Consumer credit is a relatively homo- 
geneous commodity. There is no reason why 
banks, consumer finance companies, retail 
merchants, department stores, credit unions, 
savings and loan associations, and sales fi- 
nance companies should not compete with 
one another in the extension of consumer 
credit. The central aim of the bill is to per- 
mit consumers to shop as carefully for credit 
as they shop for merchandise. 


INITIAL OPPOSITION TO TRUTH IN LENDING 


As most of you know, the original truth 
in lending bill was introduced in 1960 by 
former Senator Paul H. Douglas. During the 
six years which the bill was before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee the 
principal argument against the bill on the 
part of some segments of the credit industry 
was that the disclosure of an annual rate 
was unworkable. The claim was made that 
the average sales clerk would be unable to 
make the necessary computations without 
adding substantially to the cost of extending 
credit. 

It was also argued that consumers didn’t 
really care about the annual rate or would 
be confused if they were provided with the 
information. Some also felt that if true an- 
nual rates were revealed, customers would 
be shocked and might reduce their volume 
of purchases. This view apparently felt that 
once consumers realized that they were pay- 
ing more than the mythical 6%, creditors 
would suffer a loss of good will. 

The most effective rebuttal to these fears 
and arguments was contained in the Truth 
in Lending Law passed by the State of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1966. None of the predictions 
concerning unworkability, consumer confu- 
sion, or consumer resentment materialized. 
In fact, the Law worked quite well. Most 
responsible businessmen, when they had a 
chance to observe this, changed their opin- 
ions and supported truth in lending. For 
example, the Massachusetts automobile 
dealers endorsed the principal of truth in 
lending including the disclosure of an an- 
nual rate. They felt that this type of legis- 
lation protected the honest merchants 
against unscrupulous competition based 
upon deceptive credit claims or tricky 
advertising. 

When hearings were resumed on the truth 
in lending bill in 1967, the credit industry 
continued to oppose the disclosure of an 
annual rate, but by this time most members 
of the Committee seemed convinced that 
an annual rate disclosure bill was workable 
and practical. Therefore, although many in 
the credit industry continued to oppose the 
annual rate, most of the efforts centered on 
achieving a more workable bill within the 
concept of an annual rate disclosure. 

TECHNICAL CHANGES IN THE SENATE BILL 


As a result of the hearings before the 
Senate Committee and the subsequent dis- 
cussions with the credit industry, a number 
of technical changes were made in the orig- 
inal bill designed to improve its workability. 

First of all the language was sharpened up 
and many ambiguities were deleted. A maxi- 
mum effort was made to follow the termi- 
nology and definitions used in the proposed 
consumer credit code. This, as you know, has 
been based upon painstaking and exhaustive 
legal research. 

Secondly, the bill was rewritten in terms 
of structure in order to separate lender 
credit from retail credit. The separation was 
considered to be particularly important to 
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the retail credit industry which as you know 
operates under the traditional “time-price 
doctrine”. Many in the retail industry feared 
that a failure to make the separation could 
establish a precedent for the ultimate aboli- 
tion of the time-price doctrine. 

Thirdly, a number of provisions were in- 
cluded to insure that disclosure would be 
made more flexible. For example, a maximum 
level of tolerance was specifically authorized. 
This would permit the use of rate charts or 
other devices which could have a built in 
tolerance of as much as one percentage point 
when the cost of credit was in the neighbor- 
hood of 12% a year. Greater and lesser toler- 
ances were authorized at higher and lower 
levels of rates. Also when a creditor charged 
a single finance charge for all extensions of 
credit within a specified bracket, he could 
compute the annual rate at the mid-point of 
the bracket. This rate could be disclosed for 
all extensions of credit within the bracketed 
range. In addition, those who extend credit 
over the phone or by direct mail order sales 
could disclose the annual rate and finance 
charge after the sale, but prior to the due 
date of the first payment. This option, how- 
ever, would be available only if the creditor 
clearly disclosed the annual rate in his cata- 
logue or other literature distributed to the 
public. 

Fourth, the revolving credit sections of the 
bill were substantially rewritten to require 
fuller and more complete disclosure. During 
the hearings, for example, it came to the 
attention of the Committee that there is a 
substantial difference in the billing system 
employed on revolving credit plans. Approxi- 
mately 60% of retail stores used the opening 
balance method. Under this method, the cus- 
tomer is charged 1%% of the opening 
monthly balance unless paid in full within 30 
days. 

The other method used by 40% of retailers 
is the adjusted balance method. Under this 
method, the service charge is based upon the 
opening balance less any payments made 
during the month. This method gives credit 
for payments made during the month and is 
obviously less costly to the consumer. Both 
methods, however, use a rate of 144% a 
month or 18% a year. 

In addition to disclosing the rate, there- 
fore, the bill was amended to require the 
specific disclosure of the billing system used. 

Fifth, many critics of the bill feared that 
the disclosure of the annual percentage rate 
could be construed as a violation of state 
usury law. The truth in lending bill included 
a comprehensive definition of finance charges 
which covered all costs incident to the exten- 
sion of credit. This would include charges 
specifically labeled as interest, but also such 
charges as credit investigations, lenders fees, 
discounts, and the like. Concern was ex- 
pressed that if all of these charges were con- 
verted into an annual rate, such a rate 
would frequently exceed the usury limit and 
might therefore jeopardize the legal status of 
some consumer credit transactions. In re- 
sponse to this criticism, it was made abun- 
dantly clear in the legislative history that the 
rate which is required to be disclosed was 
not an interest rate within the meaning of 
the state usury laws. Specific language was 
also included in the bill to make this intent 
clear. 

Sixth, a provision was added to the bill, 
which gave the Federal Reserve Board the 
authority to exempt from the bill any state 
which passed legislation requiring substan- 
tially similar disclosure. Under the original 
bill, such exemption would have been pos- 
sible, but without the flexibility afforded by 
the words “substantially similar“. Hopefully 
all 50 states will follow the recommendations 
of the proposed consumer credit code and 
will enact substantially similar disclosure 
legislation. Should this occur, the Federal 
truth in lending bill would no longer be op- 
erative. In effect it would have worked itself 
out of a job. 
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Seventh, considerable concern was also ex- 
pressed over the section on civil penalties. 
This provided that any creditor could be 
liable for double the finance charge if he 
failed to disclose the information required 
by the Act. An argument was made that this 
could lead to excessive legal harassment and 
would unfairly penalize creditors for making 
minor or inadvertent clerical errors. The sec- 
tion was, therefore, rewritten to provide an 
exemption from civil penalties provided the 
creditor could show the failure to disclose 
was a result of a bonafide error. The burden 
of proof, however, would be upon the creditor 
to prove that the error was bonafide. 


MAJOR CHANGES IN SENATE BILL 


In addition to the technical changes in the 
Senate bill which I have just described, the 
Senate Committee made a number of addi- 
tional substantive changes. 

First of all a problem arose concerning 
first mortgages. Those in the housing indus- 
try were fearful that the disclosure of the 
total dollar cost of credit on a 25 or 30 year 
mortgage could deter home buyers. The posi- 
tion of the mortgage lending industry was 
directly opposite to the rest of the credit 
industry. Mortgage lenders were willing to 
disclose the rate but not the dollar. Other 
creditors were willing to disclose the dollars 
but not the rate. 

Rather than setting up different disclosure 
rules for different segments of the industry, 
the Committee finally decided to exempt 
first mortgages entirely from the bill, It was 
felt that virtually all mortgage lenders al- 
Teady quote the true annual rate of interest 
and that this was the standard to which 
we were attempting to convert the remainder 
of the credit industry. Second mortgages, 
however, were not so exempted since the 
Committee had evidence of a large number 
of abuses in this area. Second mortgages are 
frequently used as a substitute for short 
term credit and with excessive discounts can 
frequently involve annual rates of 30 to 40% 
or even higher. 

Secondly, the Senate Committee by a close 
vote decided to exempt premiums for credit 
life insurance from being counted in com- 
puting the annual percentage rate. Some 
members of the Committee felt that if 
credit life insurance was required by a credi- 
tor as a condition of credit it should be con- 
sidered as a cost incident to the extension of 
credit and included in the rate. Others felt 
that credit life insurance predominantly 
benefited the consumer and should not be 
used to artificially increase the level of the 
annual percentage rate. This latter view pre- 
vailed in the Committee and in the final bill 
passed by the Senate. 

Thirdly, the Senate Committee adopted a 
provision which permitted creditors to dis- 
close the annual rate either as a percentage 
or as a dollars per hundred per year rate 
measured on the declining balance of the 
credit. For example, if the annual rate was 
12%, this could be expressed either as 12% 
per year or $12 per hundred per year. The 
dollars per hundred rate on the declining 
balance would be approximately double the 
dollars per hundred rate now in use which 
is measured on the original balance. This 
option was provided primarily to avoid any 
legal problem connected with state usury 
laws. It was argued that the quotation of a 
dollars per hundred rate, even though meas- 
ured on the declining balance, might not 
have the same legal problems as the quota- 
tion of a percentage rate. This option, how- 
ever, would expire on January 1, 1972, since 
it was felt by that time States would have 
an ample opportunity to correct any legal 
problems which might arise through the per- 
centage form of disclosure. 

Fourth, the Senate bill also delayed the 
effective date to July 1, 1969. This was to 
permit each state to work with the Com- 
mission on Uniform State Laws in order to 
enact substantially similar disclosure legis- 
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lation, thereby removing the state from pro- 
visions of the Federal Law. The Committee 
was encouraged by the work of the Commis- 
sion on Uniform State Laws. As has been in- 
dicated previously, the proposed Consumer 
Credit Code goes considerably beyond the 
question of disclosure and proposes a thor- 
ough going reform of the entire structure of 
consumer credit legislation. I certainly hope 
this project will continue. 

Fifth, a strong argument was made to the 
Committee that the disclosure of the annual 
rate on small credit transactions would be 
particularly difficult, especially for the smaller 
businessman. Most finance charges are a com- 
bination of fixed costs and variable costs. The 
fixed costs relate to the one time bookkeeping 
and processing expense of setting up the ac- 
count, The variable costs relate to the use of 
money over time. On small, short term credit 
transactions, the fixed charges tend to pre- 
dominate. The annual rate tends to vary sub- 
stantially depending upon the exact amount 
of credit extended. On larger extensions of 
credit, however, the annual rate tends to be 
relatively fixed. 

For example, most automobile dealers de- 
termine the finance charge through a simple 
add-on rate. If he uses an add-on rate of 
$10 per hundred per year, the true annual 
rate will always convert to 17.9% for a three 
year installment contract. 

However, if the creditor charges a flat $5 for 
all credit transactions under $50, the annual 
rate can vary enormously depending upon 
the exact amount of credit and the length of 
time involved. 

On the other hand, a strong argument was 
made that the consumer had a right to know 
the true annual rate even on small transac- 
tions when the finance charge was less than 
$10. This would be particularly true when a 
sizeable finance charge was made for rela- 
tively small amounts of credit. For example, 
if a consumer purchased a $20 item on time 
and repaid the amount in 3 monthly install- 
ments of $9, the annual percentage rate 
would be approximately 210%. Some people 
believe the shock value of disclosing the an- 
nual rate would induce consumers to pay 
cash on such transactions when the use of 
credit was so costly. 

On the other hand, some members of the 
Committee argued the cost of providing such 
disclosure could add substantially to the 
bookkeeping expenses of small business con- 
cerns, and in the end could cost the con- 
sumer more money through higher prices. 
This view ultimately prevailed in the Com- 
mittee and the Senate bill exempts creditors 
from disclosing the annual rate whenever the 
finance charge is less than $10. 

Sixth, perhaps the most controversial sec- 
tion of the bill dealt with the disclosure of 
the annual percentage rate on revolving 
credit plans. Before getting into this ques- 
tion, I would like to correct certain mislead- 
ing conclusions which have appeared in some 
articles and newspaper stories concerning 
the revolving credit issue, Some writers have 
concluded the revolving credit issue had kept 
the truth in lending bill bottled up in Com- 
mittee for 6 years and it was only the willing- 
ness to exempt revolving credit from dis- 
closing the annual rate which permitted the 
bill to emerge from the Committee. 

This simply is not historically true. In 
1964, Senator Douglas was willing to exempt 
all forms of revolving credit from disclosing 
the annual percentage rate. This was a much 
greater exemption than was finally included 
in the Senate bill, which exempts only con- 
ventional or short term revolving credit plans 
from disclosing the annual rate. In any event, 
a truth in lending bill with all revolving 
credit exempted from annual rate disclosure 
was defeated in the Banking and Currency 
Committee in 1964 by a vote of 8 to 6. Thus, 
it was not the revolving credit compromise 
which suddenly produced agreement on truth 
in lending. The fact of the matter is that 
public opinion had finally become suffici- 
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ently aroused to demand the passage of truth 
in lending. As in all reform legislation, it 
takes a number of years to mobilize support. 

The only way Senator Douglas could have 
gotten the bill out of Committee during the 
first six years would have been to exempt 
all creditors from disclosing the annual rate. 
On this issue, he rightfully would not com- 
promise. His perseverance and arguments 
were finally vindicated when the Committee 
did approve a bill requiring annual rate dis- 
closure for upwards of 95% of consumer 
credit transactions. The principal of annual 
rate disclosure finally triumphed after many 
years of opposition. The true annual rate 
measured on the declining balance has al- 
ways been the heart of the controversy and 
I believe it is a tremendous achievement 
for Senator Douglas that his original ideas 
were ultimately accepted for the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of consumer credit transactions. 

To return to the revolving credit story, 
the department stores and others who oper- 
ated revolving credit plans argued that the 
annual rate on revolving credit could not be 
disclosed in advance. Essentially their posi- 
tion was that the true annual rate had to be 
measured from the exact time of each pur- 
chase to the exact date of each payment. 
Since the amount of daily credit actually in 
use would substantially fluctuate over a given 
billing period, the effective annual percent- 
age rate would also fluctuate. Although a 
rate of 144% was used to compute the service 
charge, this rate was applied not to the av- 
erage amount of credit actually in use, but 
to the balance in the account on a given 
day. 
On the other hand, the proponents of an- 
nual rate disclosure for revolving credit 
argued that it was inconsistent to compute 
the credit from the time of each purchase. 
All revolving credit plans provide customers 
with a free ride, which depending upon the 
time of purchase, can vary from 30 to 60 
days. If this so-called free credit were de- 
ducted from the computations and if the 
rate were measured from the time the serv- 
ice charge actually began, the annual rate 
would always be 12 times the monthly rate. 
The proponents of annual rate disclosure 
pointed out that for years department stores 
had told their customers they charged 114% 
a month, All the truth in lending bill re- 
quired was to translate this monthly rate 
into an annual rate of 18% a year. If the 
annual rate was misleading, then the 
monthly rate would be equally misleading. 
It was, therefore, inconsistent for depart- 
ment stores to argue for a monthly rate 
while at the same time claiming that a 
simple conversion of the monthly rate to 
an annual rate was inaccurate or misleading. 

The Senate Committee never satisfactorily 
resolved this problem. It did, however, reach 
a compromise which tended to meet some of 
the fears of those who argued for annual 
rate disclosure. Those who supported an- 
nual rate disclosure feared that an exemp- 
tion for revolving credit would induce exist- 
ing forms of installment credit to convert 
to revolving credit in order to escape annual 
rate disclosure. It would be quite possible 
for car dealers, appliance dealers, finance 
companies and other creditors to convert to 
revolving credit to avoid disclosing their an- 
nual rates charged for credit. 

In order to meet this objection, the Com- 
mittee defined two types of revolving credit 
plans. The ordinary, conventional, short 
term revolving credit plan would be ex- 
empted from annual rate disclosure. How- 
ever, extended or “installment type” revolv- 
ing credit plans would be required to disclose 
the annual rate. An installment type re- 
volving credit plan was defined as meeting 
any one of the following three character- 
istics: 

(1) less than 60% of the original debt is 
payable in one year; or 
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(2) the creditor requires a security in- 
terest; or 

(3) accelerated payments reduce the re- 
quired amount of future payments. 

The first two conditions would make it 
difficult to convert large ticket installment 
credit merely to avoid annual rate disclo- 
sure. In order for this to happen the creditor 
would have to be willing to surrender the 
security interest or to substantially shorten 
the time required for payment. 

I think it is fair to say the ultimate solu- 
tion reached by the Senate Committee satis- 
fied no one. The department stores wanted 
a complete exemption. Consumer groups 
desired a straight annual rate. Other seg- 
ments of the credit industry felt that they 
were being discriminated against. Nonethe- 
less, considering the conflicting arguments 
and views within the Committee, I believe 
the compromise was the best possible solu- 
tion which could have been adopted, while 
still getting a bill reported. 


HOUSE ACTION 


The Senate Committee bill was approved 
by the full Senate on July 11 by a vote of 92 
to 0. The House Banking Committee held 
hearings on truth in lending last August and 
reported a more extensive measure several 
weeks ago. I would like to summarize briefly 
the principal differences between the House 
and the Senate bill. 

First of all, the House bill includes first 
mortgages in its disclosure provisions. The 
House Committee was particularly concerned 
about the problem of second mortgages, 
where many home owners have been victim- 
ized by the home improvement-second 
mortgage racket. However, it was also shown 
that some home owners who owned their 
home outright were prevailed upon to sign 
first mortgage notes in order to finance home 
improvement work or to pay off existing 
bills. Many times these mortgages were 
signed unknowingly and in some cases re- 
sulted in the loss of the house. The House 
Committee, therefore, thought it particu- 
larly important to include first mortgages 
in the bill, 

Second, the House Committee bill requires 
all mandatory charges to be counted in the 
computation of the annual rate including 
premiums for credit life insurance. Lan- 
guage was deleted from the Senate bill which 
specifically exempted credit life insurance 
from being computed in the rate. 

Third, the House bill does not contain the 
dollars per hundred option included in the 
Senate bill as an alternative to percentage 
rate expression. Under the House Committee 
bill, all rates would be expressed as percent- 
age rates. 

Fourth, the House bill provides for admin- 
istrative enforcement procedures in addition 
to judicial remedies. The Federal Reserve 
Board would issue the regulations as they 
would under the Senate bill. However, the 
regulations would be enforced with “cease 
and desist” type authority by the appropri- 
ate Federal agencies. The banking agencies 
would enforce the regulations for the banks 
under their jurisdiction, the Home Loan 
Bank Board would enforce the regulations 
for savings and loan associations, the CAB 
and FAA would have enforcement authority 
over airlines and the ICC over common car- 
riers. All other enforcement activities with 
respect to retail credit extended by consumer 
finance companies would be enforced by the 
Federal Trade Commission, 

Fifth, the House bill would be effective 
9 months upon enactment, whereas the Sen- 
ate bill would be effective July 1, 1969. 

Sixth, the House bill extends the disclosure 
provisions to advertising. If a creditor ad- 
vertises any rate, it must be the annual per- 
centage rate as defined in the bill. If he 
advertises the amount of a payment or the 
dollar cost of the credit, he is also required 
to give full particulars on the terms of the 
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credit including the annual percentage rate. 
If creditors who provide revolving credit ad- 
vertise any specific terms of such credit, the 
advertisement must also include a descrip- 
tion of the billing system and must specify 
the annual percentage rate (This would be 
determined by multiplying the monthly rate 
by 12. Such a rate would not, however, be 
required to be disclosed when the account 
was Opened or on the monthly billing state- 
ments. And, of course, if the creditor adver- 
tised revolving credit, but did not mention 
any specific term of the plan, he would not 
be required to disclose the annual percent- 
age rate in the advertisement). As previously 
indicated, the provisions would not apply 
to advertisements dealing with residential 
real estate except to the extent that the 
Board may by regulation require. 

These provisions would be enforced ad- 
ministratively and would not be covered 
under the Civil Penalties Section. They 
would, however, be covered under criminal 
penalties. The enforcement provisions would 
extend only to the creditor and not to the 
newspaper or T. V. station or other media in 
which the advertisement appeared. 

Seventh, the House bill contains a pro- 
vision which prohibits creditors from gar- 
nishing more than 10% of the excess over 
$30 of a person’s weekly salary. Thus, if a 
person made $100 a week, the creditor could 
garnish 10% of the excess over $30, or $7. Not 
more than one garnishment could be made 
at any one time. Employers would be pro- 
hibited from discharging employees because 
of such garnishments. This provision would 
be enforced by the Secretary of Labor. 

Eighth, The House bill authorized a Na- 
tional Commission on Consumer Finance to 
study the current structure of the consumer 
credit industry. The Commission would re- 
port On whether credit is being provided at 
reasonable rates, whether the public is being 
protected against unfair practices, and 
whether additional legislation is desirable. 
The bill authorizes $1,500,000 to carry out 
the study. The Commission would be re- 
quired to report to Congress by December 31, 
1969. The Commission would consist of 3 
Senators, 3 Congressmen and 3 members 
appointed by the President. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BILL 


At the present time, the House Committee 
bill is expected to be taken up by the House 
sometime in January. Mrs. Sullivan, the 
sponsor of the House Committee bill has in- 
dicated she plans to attempt to amend the 
House bill on the floor in two areas. (1) She 
will attempt to require annual rate dis- 
closure for all forms of revolving credit; and 
(2) she will attempt to eliminate the exemp- 
tion from disclosing the annual rate when 
the finance charges is less than $10. 

I am hopeful the House will be able to 
solve the revolving credit problem by requir- 
ing full annual rate disclosure, I can appre- 
clate the arguments of the department 
stores; however, their conclusions are only 
true to the extent one accepts their assump- 
tions. I do not believe their assumptions are 
reasonable that the credit must be computed 
from the time of each purchase. To a large 
extent the cost of the free ride on revolving 
credit is already reflected in the price of the 
merchandise. It is, therefore, inconsistent 
for the department stores to double count 
the same cost as a credit charge. I also feel 
the partial exemption can give department 
stores an unfair competitive advantage over 
other segments of the credit industry. If 
smaller stores who cannot afford revolying 
credit plans must disclose the annual rate of 
interest, I can see no legitimate reason why 
the same requirements should not be applied 
to the larger department stores. I am hope- 
ful, therefore, that the House will require 
annual rate disclosure on revolving credit 
and that this provision can be accepted in 
the House-Senate Conference Committee. 
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If we are not successful in this regard, I 
would intend to introduce legislation closing 
this last remaining gap at the earliest 
opportunity. 


NORTH CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION, INC. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I take this opportunity to 
recognize the staff and management of 
North Central Educational Television, 
Inc., of Fargo, N. Dak. as they observe 
their fourth anniversary of operations 
this week. 

This community-owned television sta- 
tion, broadcasting as station KFME-TV 
on channel 13, has provided outstanding 
service to the southeastern North Da- 
kota-western Minnesota area. 

Established for the purpose of bring- 
ing educational television into the homes 
and classrooms of the area, the station 
has met this responsibility in a most 
creditable manner. Its broadcasts have 
made it possible for students in the sur- 
rounding area to benefit from the work 
of some of our most outstanding in- 
structors. This advancement, I am cer- 
tain, will lead to even greater use of 
television as a medium of instruction in 
the area’s schools. 

The general public has also enjoyed 
the opportunity to take advantage of a 
wide range of educational and entertain- 
ing programs offered by KFME-TV. 

As they observe their fourth anniver- 
sary, the staff of North Central Educa- 
tional Television can be proud of the rec- 
ord they have established. The station 
has earned a well-deserved respect and 
cooperation of educators in the area. I 
know that I speak for many people when 
I say that I look forward to continued 
progress and success in educational tele- 
vision on the part of KFME-TV. 


TIRE SAFETY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 1, Ralph Nader wrote to the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., asking them a number 
of questions about the performance of 
Firestone tires in relation to the new 
Federal tire safety standards. Mr. Nader’s 
letter was prompted by a recent national 
advertising campaign in which Firestone 
claimed that their tires had “met or ex- 
ceeded the new Federal testing require- 
ments for years.” 

The thrust of the advertisement seems 
to be twofold, as Nader says: 

First, it explicitly and directly assures the 
consumer that he can rely fully on Firestone 
tires as being the safe tire.“ Second, the 
consumer is told that the margin of safety 
of Firestone tires is such that for years they 
have exceeded or met the new Federal tire 
safety standards. 


Nader points out that this is an ex- 
travagant boast from any company— 
especially from a company which ve- 
hemently opposed the enactment of Fed- 
eral tire standards—and that such a 
claim surely must be backed up by solid 
empirical and statistical information. It 
is this information which Mr. Nader is 
requesting. 

As the author of a bill (S. 2638) to 
provide for the recall of defective tires, 
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Iam particularly interested in seeing this 
3 and I second Mr. Nader's request 
or it. 

Last August, Firestone told me, in reply 
to a series of questions I raised on how 
they handled the recall of defective tires, 
that they virtually never produced a de- 
fective or unsafe tire in their factories. 

It surprised me at the time that any 
company could make such an extrava- 
gant claim. Since August, an increasing 
volume of contradictory evidence has 
been accumulated which says in fact that 
some defective Firestone tires are on the 
highways. 

First, it is generally acknowledged in 
the industry that Firestone has had con- 
siderable difficulty with the design of one 
of its new wide, low-profile tires. The tire 
sidewalls crack and peel, and the tires 
have been wearing so badly that in many 
instances they have disintegrated com- 
pletely after only 1,000 or 2,000 miles 
of wear. 

Second, in 1966 the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association—an industry group— 
decertified a Firestone tire—the Unico 
Powerlux in size 8.00 by 14—for failure to 
pass an industry safety test. The distrib- 
utor of this Firestone tire told Consumer 
Reports that 

We recalled the tires from customers 
whenever possible. To the best of our ability 
we got them all. All were destroyed. 


Third, the most disturbing evidence to 
date is the hundreds of letters that con- 
tinue to flow into my office from people 
all over the United States who have ex- 
perienced multiple failures of new tires— 
made by every tire manufacturer—at 
very low mileage. When these tires are 
returned to the dealers, they are often 
judged by the tire industry’s own experts 
to be defective and eligible for replace- 
ment under their warranties. 

There is an obvious and serious dis- 
crepancy between the claims Firestone 
publicly makes about its tires and the 
actual performance of the tires. I hope 
that Firestone will supply some factual 
information in reply to Mr. Nader’s ques- 
tions which will help clear up this dis- 
crepancy. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Nader’s letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 1, 1968. 
Mr. RAYMOND C. FIRESTONE, 
Chairman of the Board, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Dear MR. FIRESTONE: Last month, your 
company launched a very extensive national 
advertising campaign headlined “Raymond 
C. Firestone Talks About the Safe Tire.” The 
copy went on to say that “On November 10, 
1967, the Federal Department of Transporta- 
tion issued a new set of tire safety standards. 
Firestone tires already meet or exceed these 
new tire testing requirements and they have 
for some time.. . All Firestone tires have 
met or exceeded the new testing requirements 
for years.” 

The thrust of this advertisement appears 
to be twofold. First, it explicitly and directly 
assures the consumer that he can rely fully 
on Firestone tires as being “The Safe Tire.” 
Second, the consumer is told that the margin 
of safety of Firestone tires is such that for 
years they have exceeded or met the new 
Federal tire safety standards. The purpose of 
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your company’s message is, of course, to at- 
tract new customers and retain old cus- 
tomers. 

It is quite apparent that such bold war- 
ranties of safety should be backed up by data 
which in turn should be available on request. 
Surely, you would not place the prestige of 
your company behind safety claims that are 
not grounded in empirical and statistical 
studies. Consequently, I would appreciate re- 
ceiving detailed replies to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. For how many years have your Original 
Equipment Tires (OEM) exceeded the brak- 
ing energy test of Motor Vehicle Safety 
Standard (MVSS) 109? 

2. Did a 1966 Firestone Original Equip- 
ment tire fail the Electrical Testing Labora- 
tory braking energy test run by the Bureau 
of Standards? 

3. By what margin—speed at a given load, 
or load at 50 mph—do current OEM Fire- 
stone tires exceed endurance test require- 
ments of MVSS 109? Will they pass the 
Interim Federal Specification (Dec. 30, 1966) 
of GSA? For how many years have your 
OEM tires met or exceeded these two stand- 
ards? 

4. By what margin—in minutes—can cur- 
rent Firestone OEM tires exceed the 4% hour 
required duration at 85 mph in the high 
speed test of MVSS 109? For how many 
years have your OEM tires met or exceeded 
this test? 

5. How fast could one drive, in a 1967 
Chevy II station wagon for example, loaded 
to manufacturer’s maximum capacity, on a 
90 degree ambient day, if the pressure was 
left at 24 psi cold, front and rear, without 
failure of the tire? 

These are questions which your company 
easily has answers to in order to be able 
to make the claims in the afore-mentioned 
advertisement. You quote your father as say- 
ing: “If a tire is going to carry the Fire- 
stone name, it had better be good.” I would 
want to feel confident that the Firestone 
Co., which informed Senator Nelson on Aug- 
ust 28, 1967, that nothing but perfect tires 
ever leave Firestone plants for market, knows 
how “good” its tires were and are. 

Although stressing safety in advertise- 
ments is commendable, if documented, it ap- 
pears quite unbecoming for your company 
to boast that its tires have exceeded for 
many years or met for many years the fed- 
eral tire standards level—thereby deriving 
an advertising advantage from such tout- 
ing—when your company was a major force 
in pressuring the federal agency to issue 
severely weakened tire standards. This fact 
was not communicated to your readers. 

Both the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion statement to the National Highway 
Safety Bureau, with which Firestone Co. con- 
curred, and in your own company statement 
of Dec. 30, 1966, one objection after another 
was made to the proposed tire safety stand- 
ards so as to jettison or weaken them. These 
statements were backed by a united industry 
lobbying compaign so successful that when 
the final standards were issued a full 11 
months later, the tire industry was just de- 
lighted. Indeed, the federal tire safety stand- 
ards were so nominal that even the VI 
standards adopted by a state commission 
nearly two years previous were more strin- 
gent overall. Moreover, Consumers Reports 
reported that the federal standards were 
weaker than the RMA standards in two re- 
spects. After such a regression by the federal 
agency, your advertisement’s proud boast 
issues forth in the hollowest of tones, As 
if this dismaying achievement was not 
enough, the RMA, which includes your com- 
pany, is presently attempting to weaken the 
Interim Federal Specification promulgated 
by GSA to be used as a guide for its own 
procurement of tires. Additionally, the RMA 
wants to abolish GSA tire specifications en- 
tirely. 
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I should welcome a responsive and relevant 
reply to this inquiry. 
Thank you. 
Sincerely, 
RALPH NADER. 


NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL COMMIS- 
SION HEALTH MANPOWER DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROJECT 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, last fall the New England Re- 
gional Commission conducted a series of 
hearings in New England to obtain the 
views of the region’s public officials and 
private citizens on economic and social 
development problems. A hearing was 
conducted in each of the six States, fol- 
lowed by a regionwide public hearing in 
Boston, December 12, 1967. 

I presented testimony at both the 
Massachusetts hearing in Boston on No- 
vember 8 and the regionwide hearing. 
This testimony appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for December 15. I out- 
lined to the Commission a series of rec- 
ommendations it should consider in pre- 
paring a legislative program for submis- 
sion to the President and to Congress. 

One of my principal recommendations 
dealt with the importance of providing 
adequate and comprehensive health care 
for all New England citizens. As the Na- 
tion’s health programs expand, and as 
the opportunities of medical science grow 
and change, every section of the country 
must provide sufficient numbers of people 
with the talents and skills necessary to 
deliver health care. And, the Nation ur- 
gently needs more health service person- 
nel in both professional and subprofes- 
sional occupations. 

In 1966 approximately 2.8 million per- 
sons were employed in health occupa- 
tions, representing 3.7 percent of the Na- 
tion’s civilian labor force. Since 1900 the 
percentage more than tripled. By 1975, 
approximately 3.8 million persons will be 
employed in providing health services, 4.3 
percent of the civilian labor force. 

For the most part, these figures repre- 
sent professional health personnel, who, 
of course, require considerable training 
beyond secondary school levels. The Na- 
tion will be hard pressed just to meet its 
professional health personnel needs, and 
will require major new program ap- 
proaches. 

Fortunately, these needs are recog- 
nized, and some effort is being made. 
However, we also need greater numbers 
of trained subprofessional health person- 
nel, persons capable of relieving doctors, 
dentists, and nurses of dozens of tasks 
which do not require professional judg- 
ment or skill. Unfortunately, the Nation 
ae little in this highly important 

eld. 

This area of subprofessional health 
personnel—which include entry-level po- 
sitions in such jobs as nurses’ aides for 
hospitals and nursing homes, physical 
therapists, home health aides, dental as- 
sistants, scrub assistants, and clerical as- 
sistants—represents a great opportunity 
for generating additional employment for 
our low-income citizens. In fact, many 
experts believe employment in health oc- 
cupations is now the Nation’s greatest 
growth industry. 

I am happy to report that the New 
England Regional Commission recently 
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authorized an important demonstration 
project in this most promising new em- 
ployment field. On January 8, the Com- 
mission met in Boston and approved a 
health manpower project which has both 
immediate employment impact and lays 
a basis for future action by the six New 
England States. 

Designed to increase the supply of 
trained subprofessional health person- 
nel, the Commission’s project is part of 
a broader program to be carried on 
under Federal job training programs. 
These programs, including the Presi- 
dent’s test program, are designed to 
create immediate new jobs for the hard- 
core unemployed in the Nation's ghetto 
areas. 

The Commission’s project, to be ad- 
ministered by the Training Center for 
Comprehensive Care at the Lemuel 
Shattuck Hospital, in Boston, has two 
facets. First, the Commission will train 
12 teachers—two from each of the six 
New England States—in the specialized 
skills needed to train the unemployed 
for such jobs as nurses’ aides for hos- 
pitals and nursing homes, physical ther- 
apists, home health aides, and clerical 
assistants. And second, at the same time, 
the Commission will train approximately 
100 of the area’s hard-core unemployed 
to fill immediate openings in subprofes- 
sional level jobs in Boston hospitals. 

Eight hospitals in the Boston metro- 
politan area have assured immediate 
employment for the graduates of the 
Commission’s training program. There 
are more than 700 vacancies in subpro- 
fessional health positions in the Boston 
area. 

This joint project—which combines 
both training for immediate job open- 
ings and teacher training instruction— 
has great advantages. It permits poten- 
tial teachers to gain firsthand knowl- 
edge in planning and testing new cur- 
ricula needed to train low-income 
citizens. It permits the potential teachers 
to observe the progress of trainees and 
their reactions to new teaching meth- 
ods. And, it provides actual training 
experience. 

Upon completion of their training, the 
12 trained teachers would return to their 
States to establish and administer simi- 
lar State and local programs. Such new 
programs are needed in virtually every 
State in the region. 

The Commission will contribute $35,- 
000 of its available research funds to 
finance the teacher training portion of 
this program. The Department of Labor, 
providing the bulk of the funding under 
the President’s test program for job de- 
velopment, will contribute approximate- 
ly $200,000 for the actual training of the 
100 unemployed persons. 

The Commission's decision to under- 
take this project is based on its recog- 
nition that the constant expansion of 
health and medical services will produce 
a significant number of new jobs in New 
England. If these jobs are to be available 
to the hard-core unemployed—whose 
need for subprofessional level jobs is the 
greatest—it is essential that steps be 
taken to increase the number of people 
who possess the specialized skills needed 
to train them for these jobs. 

At the present time, there is no such 
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teacher-training program being carried 
on in New England, and few in the rest of 
the Nation. If, as I expect, the six New 
England States act to implement the pro- 
gram at the State level, the Commis- 
sion’s first demonstration project will 
have made New England a leader in this 
important field. 

I congratulate the Commission’s Fed- 
eral Cochairman, John J. Linnehan, and 
the Governors of the New England 
States on this outstanding project. It is 
the kind of progressive and pioneering 
action the Congress expected of the 
Commission. 

Mr. President, an editorial concerning 
this program was published recently in 
the Providence Sunday Journal. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Sunday 
Journal, Jan. 14, 1968] 
A NEEDED COUNCIL 

The President recently ordered the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to set up a supervisory 
council of departments and agencies involved 
in grants to the half-dozen new regional de- 
velopment commissions, These are the multi- 
state commissions that have been formed to 
foster economic development in depressed 
or underdeveloped areas of the country. One 
of them is the New England Regional Com- 
mission; another, the Appalachian Commis- 
sion. 

While the precise functions of these com- 
missions is still a bit vague, their general 
aim is to undertake projects that can create 
employment or improve economic conditions 
or governmental services in their regions. The 
Secretary of Commerce originally was given 
supervision over the commissions by the 
terms of the authorizing act—in fact, he des- 
ignates what states shall be included in each 
region. (The one exception is the Appalach- 
ian Commission, which was created by Con- 
gress before the legislation for the others was 
approved.) Now he is to “coordinate” the 
activities of the commissions; and the super- 
visory council of assistant secretaries is to 
review their long-range economic develop- 
ment plans, to “recommend desirable objec- 
tives,” and to play a role in approval of the 
commissions’ budgets. 

Exactly how this supervision is to function 
is not entirely clear. Made up of governors 
and a federally-appointed co-chairman, the 
commissions have been regarded as largely 
autonomous, although their funds for the 
first two years come entirely from the fed- 
eral government, through the Commerce 
Department. Early attempts by the depart- 
ment to keep a tight rein on the commis- 
sions led to a flare-up, after which the de- 
partment backed off a bit. Now, apparently, 
with the President’s blessing, it is to im- 
pose a directing hand. 

So far as the supervisory council goes, this 
may be sound strategy. The commissions 
were formed with the idea that when they 
had planned specific large projects for their 
areas, they would go to operating federal 
departments for the large grants necessary 
to finance the projects. An example is the 
project just announced by the New England 
Regional Commission to train hard-core un- 
employed persons for sub-professional jobs 
in hospitals. Of the estimated $235,000 cost, 
only $35,000 will come out of the commis- 
sion’s budget. The other $200,000 will come 
from the Labor Department, under the 
President's Test Program for Job Develop- 
ment. The supervisory council may serve to 
attract the interest of the other depart- 
ments to the needs of the commissions, as 
well as giving them a closer means of check- 
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ing on the uses to which their funds are 
put. It also may help to keep the operations 
of the commissions somewhere near uniform 
and prevent wasteful competition among 
them for the available funds in Washington. 


PRESIDENT’S CIVIL RIGHTS MES- 
SAGE DESERVES CONGRESSIONAL 
SUPPORT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s message on civil rights 
speaks eloquently and powerfully of the 
need for this Nation to continue the fight 
to end all forms of discrimination based 
upon race, color, creed, or national origin. 

Our country’s promise that all of its 
citizens will enjoy equal rights, privileges, 
and opportunities under the law is as 
yet unfulfilled. Because of his color or 
race, a man may be denied a job, a house, 
a place on a jury, or may even be beaten 
or murdered in the exercise of his con- 
stitutional rights to vote, to work, or to 
attend school. This can no longer be 
tolerated, and it is the job of this Con- 
gress to act to assure equality for all 
citizens. 

We are all too aware of the violence 
that has engulfed our cities. We know 
that something must be done, and done 
now, to root out the causes of that vio- 
lence. It is not enough simply to add 
more men to our law enforcement agen- 
cies, though more men we need. For addi- 
tional police manpower does not heal 
the ugly and tragic wound opened in the 
hearts and minds of the young Negroes 
denied jobs in the city where they live, 
or the young Negro families denied a 
home in places where they can afford to 
live. What is needed is for this Nation 
to support the enactment of the kinds of 
laws our President has proposed to 
strengthen the national fight against all 
forms of discrimination. 

In recent years we have made progress 
in the area of civil rights, but it is in- 
creasingly clear that there must be 
greater progress in the years which are 
to come. It is too late to argue that the 
Negro must be patient, that he must 
wait, that he has to give us time. The 
promise of America was made almost 200 
years ago and should be fulfilled at once. 
Who among us would be patient if he re- 
turned from Vietnam, after risking his 
life for his country, and was told that 
he could not have a job or a home be- 
cause of the color of his skin? The 
answer is obvious—none of us. 

So let it be this Congress, in the year 
1968, which goes down in history as the 
Congress which faced up to the Nation’s 
problem of discrimination and provided 
powerful solutions, and at a difficult 
time. For then will it be said of us here 
that we had the courage and wisdom 
to help lead our country into the future 
with freedom and full equality for every 
one of our citizens. 


STATE OF DELAWARE TO RECEIVE 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES STAND- 
ARDS 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I would 

like to take note of the fact that on Fri- 

day the State of Delaware will receive a 

new set of weights and measures stand- 
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pe from the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

This is under a program by the Bureau 
to replace the standards of all 50 States. 
Six States have already received replace- 
ments. The program intends to take care 
of about 10 States a year. 

The presentation will be made by Dr. 
Allen V. Astin, director of the Commerce 
Department’s National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, at 2 p.m. in the State board of agri- 
culture building at Camden. 

Receiving the set of standards, which 
costs about $70,000 overall, will be Gov. 
Charles L. Terry, Jr. 

In checking I discovered that Delaware 
received its first weight standards from 
the Federal Government in 1841, 5 years 
after Congress authorized the Federal 
Government to supply each State with a 
complete set of weights and measures. 

Then in 1847 Delaware received three 
balances, in 1876 a set of metric weights 
and measures, and in 1883 another set of 
weights and measures. 

Good weights and measures are the 
foundation of trade and commerce, and 
therefore the uniformity of State stand- 
ards makes an important contribution 
to the vitality of our free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

This cooperation and coordination of 
the Federal Government and State gov- 
ernments is a fine example of our fed- 
eral system. The Federal Government, 
in supplying the up-to-date standards, 
is doing for the States what individual 
States would have great difficulty doing 
for themselves. 

The relationship is a voluntary one, 
since there is no Federal statute requir- 
ing States to submit their weights and 
measures standards to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for examination. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a Bureau of Standards an- 
nouncement of this presentation to the 
State of Delaware be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp. as follows: 

On Friday, January 26, Delaware will re- 
ceive a new set of weights and measures 
standards under a program to replace the 
standards of all 50 States. 

Dr. Allen V. Astin, Director of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce’s National Bureau 
of Standards, will present the set to Dela- 
ware’s Governor Charles L. Terry, Jr. in a 
2:00 P.M. ceremony at the State Board of 
Agriculture in Camden. 

Many of the standards and instruments 
used by the States in weights and measures 
administration were provided by the Fed- 
eral Government 100 years ago or more. The 
National Bureau of Standards is supervising 
replacement of the State standards to update 
and extend Measurement competence 
throughout the Nation, as required by sci- 
entific and technological advances. Stand- 
ards have previously been presented to 
Ohio, Illinois, Oregon, Utah, California, and 
New Mexico. Within the next few months 
sets will be presented to Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. 

It is expected that new standards and 
instruments will be provided to about 10 
States per year until all State standards fa- 
cilities have been modernized. 

Each new set includes standards of mass 
(weight), length, and volume and necessary 
laboratory instruments, including high pre- 
cision balances, all specially designed to 
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meet State weights and measures require- 
ments. Each set costs the Federal Govern- 
ment about $70,000, including calibration, 
installation, and training of laboratory per- 
sonnel. The State contribution to the pro- 
gram, in the form of new or expanded lab- 
oratory facilities and better qualified per- 
sonnel, will be considerably more than the 
Federal cost. 

Measurement uniformity among the 
States began in 1836 when Congress author- 
ized the Federal Government to supply each 
State with “. . . a complete set of weights 
and measures adopted as standards—to the 
end that a uniform standard of weights and 
measures may be established throughout the 
United States.” 

In the United States, the actual regulation 
of weighing and measuring equipment in 
commerce is retained largely by the States. 
The National Bureau of Standards is the 
principal technical resource for the States 
in this area. 


INDUSTRIAL REVENUE BONDS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, in 1967, 
more than $1.3 billion of industrial rev- 
enue bonds were marketed, a rise of 161 
percent over the amount sold in 1966. 
These figures show the extent of the 
threat to legitimate municipal financing 
and the Federal tax revenues. 

The Connecticut Development Com- 
mission has long recognized this growing 
State ownership of private business as 
fiscally unsound and detrimental to both 
State and local governments. Cor- 
respondence between Mr. Horace H. 
Brown, managing director of the Con- 
necticut Development Commission, and 
Mr. Gardner Ackley indicates that the 
administration shares his point of view. 
I ask unanimous consent that corre- 
spondence I have received from Mr. Hor- 
ace Brown be included in the RECORD at 
the end of my remarks, 

I am very much pleased to report that 
the support of the administration has 
been further reflected in a favorable 
Treasury Department report on my bills, 
S. 2635 and S. 2636, to the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. Stanley S. Surrey, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Tax Policy, states that the 
Treasury Department strongly supports 
enactment of S. 2635 as introduced. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Treasury Department reports on S. 2635 
and S. 2636 be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

Furthermore, I wish to take note that 
the AFL-CIO has been steadfast in urg- 
ing Federal legislation to end the misuse 
of tax-free State and local bonds to 
build plans for private business. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
condemning the practice of industrial 
bond financing that was adopted unani- 
mously at the AFL-CIO convention on 
December 12, 1967, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT DEVELOP- 


MENT COMMISSION, 
Hartford, Conn., November 24, 1967. 

Hon. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, 
Senator from Connecticut, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RIBICOFF: I have read with 
great interest your interest in the question of 
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tax exempt revenue bonds for economic de- 
velopment. Because of your concern, I 
thought you would like to see copies of a let- 
ter on this subject sent to President John- 
son earlier this year by the Development 
Commission Chairman, Graham Treadway, 
and the response thereto by Mr. Gardner 
Ackley. 

You will note in Mr. Treadway’s letter, ref- 
erence is made to the State of Pennsylvania. 
I am enclosing a November 13, 1967 bulletin 
from the Association of State Planning and 
Development Agencies indicating that Penn- 
sylvania does now have such legislation. 

This is a matter of real concern to the De- 
velopment Commission since over 40 states 
have local or state-wide revenue bond financ- 
ing programs. Your efforts are thus particu- 
larly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Horace H. Brown, 

Managing Director. 
FEBRUARY 28, 1967. 

Hon, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

Executive Office of the President, 

The White House, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Connecticut De- 
velopment Commission has been greatly con- 
cerned with the increasing use of tax free 
municipal revenue bonds as an instrument of 
industrial financing. We understand that 37 
states now permit such financing and that 
the amount of such bonds issued in calendar 
1966 amounted to nearly $470,000,000. It is 
our understanding that several states which 
do not now permit the issuance of such 
bonds, including Alaska, Florida, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina have sub- 
mitted bills to their legislative bodies seeking 
to permit such financing. 

We know that at least one of these latter 
states, Pennsylvania, is opposed to this type 
of financing on fiscal grounds but feels it 
must enter the area in order to maintain its 
competitive position in the industrial devel- 
opment field. Governor Shafer of Pennsyl- 
vania informed us of his telegram to you on 
January 5 in which he urged you to take 
steps to prevent or prohibit this type of 
financing by the Nation's municipalities. 

Connecticut is one of those states which 
does not now permit the issuance of tax free 
municipal revenue bonds. The Connecticut 
Development Commission is as opposed to 
this method of financing as is the State of 
Pennsylvania. Yet, like Pennsylvania, we feel 
that its increasing use may force us to re- 
quest similar legislation in order to compete 
with other states and municipalities in the 
attraction of industry. 

The Connecticut Development Commission 
views this competition as fiscally unsound 
and detrimental to both state and local gov- 
ernments. We feel further that the privilege 
of tax exemption was designed for public 
improvements, such as schools and libraries, 
and not for private emolument, such as new 
factories. The Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations concurred in this 
opinion in its report of June, 1963 when it 
stated: 

“We conclude that the industrial develop- 
ment bond tends to impair tax equities, com- 
petitive business relationships and conven- 
tional financing institutions out of propor- 
tion to its contribution to economic 
development and employment.” 

The Advisory Commission at that time 
viewed this type of financing as relatively 
minor but capable of developing into self- 
defeating competition for industry among 
the states. As of 1967, we feel that the Com- 
mission’s fears have been justified and the 
competition has long passed the point of 
usefulness. Connecticut has no desire to join 
this competition which is misusing the 
original purpose of tax exempt bonds unless 
forced to do so. 

In view of the urgency of this matter and 
since our General Assembly is now in session, 
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we would appreciate your immediate advice 
and counsel. 
Sincerely yours, 
GRAHAM R. TREADWAY, 
Chairman. 
THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF 
ECONOMIC ADVISERS, 
Washington, March 10, 1967. 
Mr. GRAHAM R. TREADWAY, 
Chairman, Development Commission, State 
of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 

Dear Mr. TrEaDwAyY: I have read with great 
interest your thoughtful letter to the Presi- 
dent regarding the increasing use of munici- 
pal revenue bonds. We recognize that exces- 
sive use by the States of revenue bonds 
threatens to be self-defeating. In our Annual 

this year we made some remarks quite 
consistent with the tenor of your letter. We 
observed that, “the use of the Federal tax 
code in this fashion is inefficient and in- 
appropriate.” We retain this vew. The prob- 
lems which you raise are real and are now 
being studied by the Administration with an 
eye to legislation which will prevent abuse 
while the legitimate concerns of 
States to attract industry. 
Sincerely, 
GARDNER ACKLEY. 
[From the Association of State Planning and 
Development Agencies, Nov. 13, 1967] 
PENNSYLVANIA SECRETARY OF COMMERCE CLIF- 
FORD JONES IMPLEMENTS NEW INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT REVENUE BOND LAW 


Pennsylvania Director Cliff Jones describes 
the implementation of Pennsylvania’s new 
industrial development revenue bond law as 
follows: 

“The Industrial Development Authority 
Law became effective on August 23, 1967. It 
represents an attempt by the Commonwealth 
to meet the keen competition of other states 
for new industries through revenue bond 
financing programs. Over forty states includ- 
ing our surrounding states of Ohio, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and West Virginia have local 
or state-wide revenue bond financing pro- 
grams. 

“The general purpose of the law will be to 
alleviate unemployment, maintain employ- 
ment at a high level, create and develop 
business opportunities by the construction, 
improvement, rehabilitation and financing of 
industrial, manufacturing, research and de- 
velopment programs. 

“Under the program any county, city, town, 
borough or township in the Commonwealth 
may create an industrial development au- 
thority. Any authority so created may issue 
revenue bonds and mortgages. The proceeds 
are to be used to finance the acquisition or 
construction of new industrial development 
projects or enlargement of existing concerns. 

“Authorities created under this Law will 
function in a manner similar to municipal 
authorities. Basically, industrial development 
authorities will be organized by a meeting 
of local government officials who will select 
at least five members, adopt resolutions, ex- 
ecute and file Articles of Incorporation with 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, who will 
issue a charter to the local body. The main 
concern relative to those serving as authority 
members will be that there is no conflict of 
interest involved. 

“The Department of Commerce feels a 
special obligation and responsibility to insure 
that all industrial projects are responsive 
to the public interest and welfare. The Law 
requires the Secretary of Commerce to ap- 
prove the proceedings relating to each proj- 
ect and to make certain determinations of 
policy. Broadly speaking these policies will 
be assuring that the authorities so organized 
will create new jobs and payrolls. Preserva- 
tion of existing employment will be of equal 
concern. An important issue will be assuring 
that the industrial project will not cause 
the removal of a plant, facility or establish- 
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ment of the industrial occupant from one 
area of the Commonwealth to another. In ad- 
dition the over-all economic impact of a proj- 
ect will be considered to determine if the 
public purposes of the Law are being ac- 
complished. 

“In addition the agreements between the 
Authority and the Industrial occupant must 
provide for the payment of an amount equal 
to the ad valorem taxes and, where applica- 
ble, special assessments levied for public im- 
provements, and should provide for a pro- 
cedure to insure the prompt remission of 
said amounts to the proper taxing bodies. 
This is an area of the law Secretary of 
Commerce will watch every closely. 

“As of the present time three authorities 
have been formed—one in Hampden Town- 
ship, one in Green County and one in Butler 
County. Two other counties have filed for 
incorporation, Somerset and Mifflin. 

“The Commerce Department is anxious for 
a court decision relative to the constitution- 
ality of the Law. There are two test cases 
pending on this issue. Two dealing with the 
bond issue and one with the mortgage pro- 
vision of the Law. It is hopeful that decisions 
will be granted by the end of the year. 

“The Attorney General of the Common- 
wealth will act as an intervener in these 
cases and will be a part of appeals taken to 
the State Supreme Court if favorable deci- 
sions are handed down in the local courts. 

“It is hopeful the decision will be granted 
by January or February of next year.” 


Text OF SAMPLE ORDINANCE ESTABLISHING 
PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
AUTHORITIES 


Finding and declaring that it is desirable 
for an industrial development authority to 
function within the territorial limit of 
N and authorizing the ob- 
taining of a certificate of incorporation for 
the Industrial De- 
velopment Authority. 

Whereas, a minimum level of unemploy- 
ment and a maximum level of business 
opportunity can best be provided by the 
promotion, attraction, stimulation, rehabil- 
itation and revitalization of industry, manu- 
facturing and research and development in 
the City; and 

Whereas, the present and prospective 
health, safety, morals and general welfare 
of the people of the City-County require as 
a public purpose the promotion and develop- 
ment of new expanded and rehabilitated 
industrial, manufacturing and research and 
development enterprises; and 

Whereas, the creation and operation of the 
Industrial Development 
Corporation has proved highly successful in 
attracting industry and the resultant em- 
ployment and business opportunities to 
critical areas of unemployment within the 
City; and 

Whereas, to continue and further the suc- 
cessful C 
Industrial Development Corporation, it is 
necessary to provide additional means of 
financing the promotion and development of 
new, expanded and rehabilitated industrial 
manufacturing and research and develop- 
ment financing of machinery and equip- 
ment; and 

Whereas, many existing industrial, manu- 
facturing and research and development en- 
terprises throughout the City-County could 
become more competitive and could expand 
more rapidly if such additional means of 
financing were available for modern plant 
facilities and modern machinery and equip- 
ment; and 

Whereas, additional industrial, manufac- 
turing and research and development facil- 
ities could be attracted to the City-County 
if such additional means of financing were 
available to construct, rehabilitate and ex- 
pand industrial plants and in conjunction 
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therewith equip the same with modern ma- 
chinery and equipment; and 

Whereas, the Industrial Development Au- 
thority law approved August 23, 1967, pro- 
vides for the organization of local industrial 
development authorities which shall exist 
and operate for the public purpose of alle- 
viating unemployment at a high level, and 
creating and developing business opportu- 
nities by the construction, improvement, re- 
habilitation, revitalization and financing of 
industrial, manufacturing, and research and 
development enterprises. 

The (Council-Commissioners) o 
MENY e hereby ordains: 

Section 1. That tgne of the 
„ do find and declare that it is 
desirable for an industrial development au- 
thority to function within the territorial 
Bini ( ite) Sa ee Shae bee Se eS 

Section 2. The Clerk of City Council is here- 
by directed to file a certified copy of this 
ordinance with the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Approved tggne (| A a re 4 
1967. 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


In accordance with the requirements of 
the ‘Industrial Development Authority Law” 
approved tne day of A.D. 196. 
P.L. , the undersigned, all of 
whom are residents 'of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and citizens of the United 
States, and all of whom are of full age, hav- 
ing associated themselves together for the 
purposes hereinafter specified, and desiring 
that they may be incorporated, and that a 
Certificate of Incorporation may be issued to 
them and their associates and successors ac- 
cording to law, do hereby certify: 

I 
e the name of the Authority shall be 

CA TER A Ei a E A 
“Industrial Development Authority”. The 
registered Office of the Authority shall be 
Pennsylvania, 196. 


IA of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania is the incorpo- 
rating municipality. The following are the 
names and addresses of the members of its 
governmental body: 

That this Authority shall exist for a term 
of fifty years, in accordance with the Indus- 
trial Development Authority Law, approved 
August 23, 1967. These articles of incorpora- 
tion have been executed by the governmental 
body Ot the... 2.455. 0eew anc enean 
by its proper officers and under its municipal 
seal, 

In witness whereof we hereunto have set 
our hands and seal this day of 


PAUL MENK, 
Executive Vice President. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1968. 
Hon. RUSSELL B, Lone, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is to inform you 
of the views of the Treasury Department on 
S. 2635 entitled “A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that 
industrial development bonds are not to be 
considered obligations of States and local 
governments, the interest on which is ex- 
empt from Federal income tax.” In addition, 
the present report is intended to encompass 
S. 1282 and S. 1283, each of which is con- 
cerned with the subject of industrial de- 
velopment bonds. 

S. 2635 would amend section 103 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from 
the general tax exemption accorded interest 
paid on State and local bonds the interest 
paid on industrial development bonds issued 
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after December 31, 1967. The bill defines an 
industrial development bond as any obliga- 
tion the payment of principal and interest 
on which is either—(1) secured by an inter- 
est in property of a character subject to an 
allowance for depreciation or, (2) secured 
by (or to be derived primarily from) pay- 
ments to be made with respect to money or 
property of a character subject to an allow- 
ance for depreciation—which is or will be 
used, under a lease, sale or loan arrangement, 
for industrial or commercial purposes. Thus, 
the bill would exclude from the interest ex- 
emption extended by section 103 any State or 
local obligation secured in a manner which 
demonstrates that the obligation is issued 
on behalf of a private industrial or commer- 
cial enterprise. By limiting the property in- 
volved to cash loans and leases or sales of 
depreciable property the bill excepts transac- 
tions, such as industrial parks, which involve 
unimproved land exclusively. In addition, 
specific exceptions exclude from the defini- 
tion of an industrial development bond 
obligations issued to finance transportation 
facilities, recreation facilities and certain 
other utility properties leased or sold for 
industrial or commercial purposes. The bill 
also makes it clear that obligations issued 
to finance any property used in an active 
business owned and operated by a State or 
local government is not an industrial devel- 
opment bond. A detailed technical explana- 
tion of S. 2635 was reproduced in the Con- 
gressional Record, volume 113, part 23, pages 
31611-31612, 

The Treasury Department strongly sup- 
ports S. 2635 as well as the objective of S. 1282 
and S. 1283. Each of these bills seeks to curb 
the future use of industrial development 
bonds. However, because certain technical 
problems presented by S. 1282 and S, 1283 do 
not exist in the case of S. 2635 the Treasury 
Department urges the adoption of the ap- 
proach taken by S. 2635. 

Thus, S. 1283 defines industrial or com- 
mercial facilities in terms which primarily 
relate to manufacturing enterprises and 
enterprises selling manufactured products 
and it is unclear whether that definition 
would encompass facilities used by service- 
type industries such as banks and insurance 
companies. Also, the bill might permit the 
avoidance of its provisions through the 
medium of secured or unsecured cash loans 
to private enterprises. S. 1282 seeks to curb 
the use of industrial development bonds by 
denying any deduction on account of rent 
or interest paid by a private corporation on 
a facility financed with industrial develop- 
ment bonds. In general this approach to the 
problem would impose a penalty that bears 
no relation to the interest saving (attributa- 
ble to the tax exemption) which is passed 
on to the private corporation as a result of 
the transaction. Moreover, the application of 
this approach poses difficult problems in 
determining the amount of interest to be 
disallowed in any case in which a sale con- 
tract does not call for interest payments (or 
calls for extremely low interest payments). 
In addition, S. 1282 presents the same defini- 
tional questions discussed above. 

In considering S. 2635 we have taken note 
of the fact that even though the bill is 
prospective in that it only applies to interest 
payments received in taxable years following 
enactment, some have questioned the pro- 
vision in the bill that makes it applicable, 
after enactment, to all bonds issued after a 
specified date. In this connection experience 
has indicated that the very consideration of 
legislation to end this abuse prompts a sig- 
nificant growth in new bond issues as cor- 
porations rush to take advantage of the 
present situation before Congress can act. 
Since most of these bond issues will be out- 
standing for 15 or 20 years after they are 
issued, the growth of new issues that will be 
caused by Congressional consideration of 
this matter will create serious financial con- 
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sequences for all state and local governments 
and will also significantly affect Federal in- 
come tax revenues. For this reason we believe 
the announcement of a fixed cut-off date is 
a desirable prelude to Congressional consid- 
eration to forestall a rush of new issues while 
the matter is under consideration. The selec- 
tion of a fixed cut-off date in S. 2635 ade- 
quately meets this situation. 

Finally, it should be noted that the ques- 
tion has been raised whether rulings of the 
Internal Revenue Service which hold that 
the interest on industrial development bonds 
are exempt from Federal Income tax are cor- 
rect interpretations of section 103 of existing 
law. It is pointed out that the exemption 
provided by section 103 is limited to interest 
on “obligations” of a state or local govern- 
ment and a careful analysis of the type of 
industrial development bonds that are cur- 
rently being issued tends to suggest that the 
only true obligor on the bond is the private 
corporation that is benefited by the bond 
issue. In most cases the state or local govern- 
ment does not even guarantee the bond and 
generally assumes no obligation for payment 
of either interest or principal in the event 
that the corporate beneficiary defaults on its 
payments to the governmental unit involved. 
(See, e.g., statement of Senator Ribicoff, Con- 
gressional Record, vol. 118, pt. 23, pages 
31611-31612.) Although this question is un- 
der study by the Treasury Department, 
clearly a legislative solution to this problem 
would avoid any future misunderstanding 
and render the question moot. 

The Treasury Department urges the con- 
sideration and enactment of S. 2635. A 
memorandum discussing, in relevant detail, 
the nature of industrial development bonds 
and elaborating upon the reasons we believe 
such bonds should be excluded from the gen- 
eral tax exemption accorded interest on State 
and local bonds is attached. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
the Treasury Department that there is no 
objection from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program to the presentation of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. SURREY, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Tue Tax EXEMPTION OF INTEREST ON INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS 


An industrial development bond is a debt 
obligation issued under the name of a State 
or local government for the benefit of a pri- 
vate industrial corporation. The typical case 
involves a municipality which issues bonds to 
finance the building of a factory for a private 
corporation which in turn pays “rent” for the 
factory set at the precise amount needed to 
pay the interest and amortize the principal 
of the bonds Characteristically the bonds 
are revenue bonds payable only out of the 
rent and the municipality assumes no obli- 
gation, direct or indirect, for their payment. 
Thus, such bonds really represent bonds of 
a private corporation, but because the mu- 
nicipality places its name on the bonds, it 
claims and passes on to the private corpora- 
tion the full benefit of the lower interest rate 
attributable to the Federal tax exemption of 
interest on state and municipal bonds. 

In most instances the industrial develop- 
ment bonds are secured only by the earnings 
of the private corporation and bond buyers 
generally look only to the credit rating of 
the lessee corporation in assessing the merits 
of the bonds as an investment. In frank 
recognition of the economic reality of the 
transaction state courts generally agree that 
industrial development revenue bonds are 


In some situations the transaction takes 
the form of a deferred payment sale of the 
property to the industrial user. The pay- 
ments made on the note and mortgage secur- 
ing the sale proceeds are used to make the 
payments on the bonds, 
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not debts of the issuing government unit for 
purposes of applying the debt ceiling or sim- 
ilar state law restrictions on municipal fi- 
nancing. In some less prevalent situations 
general obligation bonds secured by the lease 
revenues are used, so that the municipality 
assumes a subordinate role as a guarantor 
of the corporate obligation. However, the 
lease revenues are regarded as the principal 
security behind the bonds and the use of 
general obligation bonds does not materially 
alter the abuses that flow from the trans- 
action. 

In all cases the exemption of interest on 
industrial development bonds from Federal 
income tax is simply a Federal subsidy to 
private corporations. The lower interest 
rates—which are passed on to the private 
corporations in the form of lower rental 
ch only possible because of the 
tax exempt status of the interest in the hands 
of the bondholders. Therefore, the full bene- 
fit derived by private industry is achieved 
only at the expense of a loss of Federal tax 
revenues. Moreover, it is a forced Federal 
subsidy. The amount of the subsidy, the 
beneficiary of the subsidy, or the use to 
which the borrowed funds are put are not 
considered in any way by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, The sole decision as to whether 
or not to benefit a private corporation rests 
with the various State and local govern- 
ments and, since industrial revenue financ- 
ing imposes no direct costs on the issuing 
governmental units, there is no agency that 
has any effective interest in assessing the 
merits of extending Federal tax benefits to 
any particular private corporate beneficiary. 

In addition, industrial development financ- 
ing represents a most inefficient and uneco- 
nomic means of subsidizing private industry. 
The cost to the Federal Government in lost 
tax revenues substantially exceeds the finan- 
cial benefits that corporations realize through 
their ability to borrow funds at lower in- 
terest rates. As the attached table illustrates 
it would not be unusual for a transaction 
involving a highly rated corporation to an- 
nually cost the Federal Government almost 
three times as much in lost tax revenues as 
the benefit the corporation gets from the 
transaction. Moreover, the cost to the Fed- 
eral Government will constantly increase as 
the volume of tax exempt bonds grows larger 
and interest rates for all tax exempt obliga- 
tions rise in order to elicit more demand, 
particularly from relatively lower bracket 
taxpayers. 

From the standpoint of the State and local 
governments, the industrial development fi- 
nancing technique was originally developed 
as a means of attracting industry to low in- 
come and labor surplus communities. Before 
1961 these bonds were primarily used to fi- 
nance small manufacturing firms locating in 
rural areas. Recently, however, multimillion 
dollar revenue bond issues have financed a 
number of industrial projects for some of 
our major industrial concerns. Moreover, as 
the attached table indicates, the growth of 
this financing device has tended to parallel 
the shift in the use of such bonds, Thus, 
in 1960 when only 13 States authorized in- 
dustrial development bonds, the total of new 
issues sold to the public in that year 
amounted to only $70 million. By the end of 
1966 the number of States authorizing such 
bonds had increased to 35 and publicly is- 
sued new bonds in that year involved over 
$500 million, Indicative of the trend towards 
use of such bonds by our largest corpora- 
tions is the fact that the eight largest is- 
sues in 1966 accounted for $344 million, over 
60 percent of the estimated $500 million in 
new public issues for that year. Finally, it 
should be noted that this geometric growth 
rate is continuing. Over 40 states authorize 
industrial development bonds today and al- 
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though final data is not available for 1967 
preliminary tabulations indicate that well 
over $1 billion industrial development bonds 
were publicly marketed last year. 

Figures are generally available only for 
bonds marketed to the public. In many cases 
the issues are privately placed with banks, 
other lenders or the company itself. No re- 
liable data are available as to the amount of 
privately placed issues but they may involve 
more than twice the amount of publicly 
sold issues. 

Although this practice is defended as a 
means of attracting new industry, many have 
questioned whether the availability of in- 
dustrial development financing was ever a 
significant incentive to locate in a particular 
area. They point out that a commitment to 
move a substantial enterprise into a totally 
new locality for a long period of time is such 
a serious decision that the benefit of low cost 
financing is a rather minor factor when com- 
pared to such economic considerations as the 
corporation’s access to raw materials or to its 
existing and potential markets. However, to 
whatever extent the use of industrial de- 
velopment bonds has been a significant fac- 
tor leading to the dispersion of industry in 
the past, it seems clear that in present cir- 
cumstances, with an ever increasing number 
of states authorizing such bonds, the utility 
of industrial development financing as an 
incentive to attract industry is rapidly dis- 
appearing, Since the issuance of industrial 
development revenue bonds inyolves neither 
risk nor direct cost to the issuing locality, 
there is little reason for any locality to deny 
a corporate request. Thus, even assuming 
that such funds are an important factor in- 
fluencing the selection of a relocation or ex- 
pansion site, a private corporation embark- 
ing on an expansion program today has over 
40 states to choose from, This total is actu- 
ally larger because even in states which do 
not authorize such issues, political subdivi- 
sions may be engaged in this practice. Once 
all fifty states are forced by competitive con- 
siderations to authorize industrial develop- 
ment financing the ability to attract indus- 
try through the use of such bonds will be 
totally nonexistent. Thus, the continued pro- 
liferation of such bonds will merely increase 
the Federal revenue loss without any appre- 
ciable economic benefit to the Nation or the 
State and local governments. 

Moreover, not only is the basic objective 
of industrial development financing to at- 
tract industry essentially self-defeating, but 
the rapid growth in the dollar volume of 
such bonds works to the positive detriment 
of all State and local governments. The 
benefits State and local governments receive 
because of the Federal tax exemption of the 
interest on their bonds is dependent on the 
fact that tax-exempt bonds are a unique 
exception and that most bonds—both cor- 
porate and Federal—are fully subject to 
Federal income tax. As more industrial de- 
velopment bonds are issued the interest rate 
on all tax-exempt bonds must increase in 
order to make the total supply of exempt 
bonds attractive to lower bracket taxpayers.* 


2 If there were only a few tax-exempt bonds 
in existence they would be purchased by the 
few high rate taxpayers who would benefit 
most by the tax exemption. There are an ap- 
preciable number of individual taxpayers 
facing a marginal rate of 70 percent. Thus, 
if we had only a few tax-exempt bonds, the 
competition between buyers would drive in- 
terest rates on these bonds down sharply, 
probably to a level close to 70 percent below 
rates on comparable quality taxable issues. 
But in fact there are over $100 billion of tax- 
exempt bonds in the market, and the issuers 
have therefore had to turn to buyers with 
much lower marginal tax rates than 70 per- 
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Moreover, in recent years some of the largest 
industrial corporations in the Nation have 
used industrial development bonds and many 
of our smaller State and local governments 
find themselves severely handicapped when 
they are forced to compete for funds in the 
same limited market against these corpora- 
tions. (See, e.g., statement of Senator Ribi- 
coff, Congressional Record, vol. 113, part 28, 
pages 31611-31612. See also the attached 
table of large (over $10 million) industrial 
development bond issues in 1967.) 

It has been estimated that in recent years 
the increase in normal State and local gov- 
ernment bonds outstanding has been grow- 
ing at the rate of $6.5 billion annually. In 
1967 over $1 billion of industrial develop- 
ment bonds were added to the demand for 
new funds with the obvious result that the 
interest rates that State and local govern- 
ments had to pay on bonds issued to finnace 
governmental functions were higher than 
they need be. For example, the Finance Ad- 
ministrator of New York City in testimony 
before the Joint Economic Committee on 
December 5, 1967, estimated that the exist- 
ence of industrial development bonds in- 
creased New York City’s borrowing rate by 
% of one percent and increased the city’s 
debt service cost by almost $2 million last 
year. This type of market effect was not 
confined to one city, it affected all State and 
local governments that borrowed funds last 
year. This, of course, means increased prop- 
erty taxes, sales taxes and state income 
taxes. Thus, it is clear that industrial de- 
velopment bonds, while imposing no direct 
costs on the issuing governmental unit, are 
not cost free to State and local governments, 
In fact they are very expensive and their 
cost is mounting dramatically each year— 
a cost which must be borne by all State and 
local governments not just those that issue 
the bonds. 

In sum it seems evident that the use of 
industrial development bonds is ceasing to 
have any meaning as a device to attract 
industry to a given State or locality. Instead, 
these bonds are rapidly becoming a self- 
defeating device that will inevitably work 
against the long range best interests of all 
States. However, even when all States au- 
thorize industrial financing and it thereby 
becomes a completely meaningless attraction 
for industry—completely meaningless be- 
cause any corporation knows that wherever 
it decides to locate it can ask for and re- 
ceive the benefit of tax exempt borrowing— 
it is unlikely that we will see a decline in 
industrial development issues. The reason 
is simply that since such financing imposes 
no direct cost on a municipality, no single 
municipality can afford to withhold its ap- 
proval of any issue even though the par- 
ticipation of all municipalities works to the 
very real detriment of municipalities gen- 
erally. The question will not be one of at- 


cent. The marginal buyer in a lower tax 
bracket thus determines the market differen- 
tial between comparable quality taxable and 
tax-exempt bonds. Tax-exempt bonds carry, 
therefore, a much lower discount compared 
to taxable bonds than would occur if there 
were only a few exempt bonds. Recent esti- 
mates of this discount or differential indi- 
cate that it is approximately 30 percent. 
Thus, the addition of a significant volume 
of industrial development bonds in this lim- 
ited market necessarily decreases the dis- 
count which all tax exempts carry and thus 
increases borrowing costs for traditional 


State and local functions, As indicated later 
in the text, the effect on the discount be- 
comes even clearer when the flow of indus- 
trial development bonds is compared to the 
amount of traditional state and local bonds 
annually issued. 
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tracting industry but rather one of losing 
an industry for failure to issue the bond— 
an industrial corporation will simply say it 
will not even consider a particular locality 
unless the local government assures the use 
of industrial development bond financing. 

Therefore, it seems clear that if this abuse 

is to be curtailed the impetus will have to 

come from the Federal Government. More- 
over, in view of the recent growth of such 
financing and the significant cost of the 

Federal subsidy involved, it would seem ap- 

propriate to correct the situation as soon 

as possible. 

FEDERAL REVENUE LOSS AND CORPORATE REVE- 
NUE ADVANTAGE RESULTING FroM A TYPICAL 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BOND TRANSAC~ 
TION 
A corporation that is able to borrow for 

its own purposes at a 6 percent rate of inter- 

est may be able to borrow the same amount 
at only 4%4 percent interest through the use 
of industrial development bonds. If we as- 
sume a purchaser of the bond is in a 50 per- 
cent tax bracket the corporation's benefit 
from the lower interest rate will amount to 
only $0.78 on each $100 of borrowed capital. 

The Federal government, however, will lose 

$2.28 in tax revenue for each $100 borrowed 

capital. 

This result is demonstrated by the follow- 
ing comparison which in each case assumes 
that the corporation earns the same amount 
($10) on each $100 of borrowed capital. 


Taxable bonds Industrial develop- 
ment bonds 

Corpo- Federal Corpo- Federal 
ae. tax 25 * 


profit revenue proſit revenue 
Gross earnings. 510. 00 . $100: sac 
Less — ‘ 6.00 183. 00 4. 50 10 
Net before 
i — ag Estos S890 es 
corporate 
1.92 1.92 2. 64 $2. 64 
Total. 2. 08 4.92 2. 86 2. 64 


income tax on bond buyer. 

Note.—Corporate gain from tax exempt borrowing: $2.86 less 
82.08 — $0.78. Federal revenue loss from tax exempt borrowing: 
$4.92 less $2.64=$2.28. 


TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BOND FINANCING 

Generally, each industrial development 
bond issued by a governmental unit serves to 
finance a single project for a specific cor- 
poration. It is therefore possible to discern 
a trend in the size of firms acquiring facili- 
ties financed by these tax-exempt bonds by 
examining the changes in the average value 
of industrial development bond issues. 

Prior to 1960, the estimated total value of 
industrial development bond debt outstand- 
ing was just above $100 million. In the seven 
years 1960-66, the dollar value of new indus- 
trial development bonds increased by an esti- 
mated $1.2 billion.: This absolute growth in 
the volume of industrial development bonds 
issued since 1960 is partly explained by the 
increase in the number of states permitting 
local units to borrow for this purpose. How- 


1 The material discussed in this memoran- 
dum is drawn primarily from data involving 
publicly offered industrial development 
bonds. In addition, there is a large volume of 
privately placed industrial development 
bonds which are not reflected in the above 
estimates. Commentators have estimated 
that the actual amount of industrial devel- 
opment bonds outstanding may be two to 
three times larger than estimates based on 
public offerings would indicate. See, e.g., 
Bridges, State & Local Inducements for In- 
dustry, 18 National Tax Journal, 7, 8 (1965). 
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ever, the increase in the number of states 
authorizing industrial development bonds 
has coincided with a marked rise in the size 
of projects financed, 

Table I shows the estimated value of pub- 
licly issued industrial development bonds for 
the years 1956-66, the number of issues and 
the average amounts borrowed to finance 
projects in each year. The number of proj- 
ects in each year is approximately equivalent 
to the number of issues shown in Column 2. 
Between 1956-60, 217 projects were financed 
and the average issue size ranged between 
$267,541-$742,797. Since 1961, the average 
amounts borrowed to finance industrial proj- 
ects has ranged between $1.0—$3.0 million, 

The growth in average value of projects 
financed since 1961, is due to the sharp in- 
crease in the number of large-scale projects 
financed, that is, projects in excess of $1 mil- 
lion. In Table 2, the number of issues ex- 
ceeding $1 million since 1956 is shown. Prior 
to 1961, the largest industrial development 
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TABLE I.—ESTIMATED VALUE OF PUBLICLY ISSUED IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS! BY LOCAL UNITS, 
NUMBER OF ISSUES REPORTED, AND AVERAGE ISSUE 
SIZE, 1956-66 


Total amount 


Year of bonds Number of Average size 
issu issues of issue 
(thousands) 
$6, 421 24 267. 541 
7,328 22 346, 000 
12,746 47 271, 000 
22, 096 50 58, 920 
56, 383 74 742,797 
57, 201 42 1, 361,900 
7.877 64 1, 216, 800 
135, 225 67 2,018, 300 
201, 571 82 2, 458, 200 
191,717 78 „457. 900 
, 460 133 3, 792, 932 


1 See, eg Bridges, ‘‘State and Local Inducements for In- 
dustry,” 1 National Tax Journal, 7, 8 (1965). 


TABLE II,—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS 
ISSUED IN EXCESS OF $1,000,000, 1956-66 


bond issue was $9.5 million; however, be- Mod — 
tween 1961-66. 19 single issues in excess of 1 
$20.0 million were floated. In 1966 alone the 1 
8 largest issues accounted for $334 million, f 
more than 60 percent of the estimated $500 9 
million in new public issues for that year. 5 
Finally, the preliminary 1967 data involving 5 
large issues reveals that new public issues 25 
last year can be expected to substantially 28 
exceed $1 billion. 46 
TABLE IIl.—INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS ISSUED IN 1967 (LARGE ISSUES ONLY) 1 
Date Amount Corporation Municipality 
(millions) 
$15.0 Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co.. Helena, Ark. 
82.5 Armco Steel Corp Middletown, Ohio. 
14.0 Cooper Tire & Rubber Co.. Texarkana, Ark. 
12.0 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Cecil County, Md. 
12.5 Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc Holland, Mich. 
13.5 Bibb Manufacturing Co - Monroe County, Ga. 
60.0 Sinclair Petro-Chemicals (a subsidiary of Sinclair Oil Co.) Fort Madison, lowa. 
TOD: CRO CO eae ie E N Washington, lowa. 
30.0 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co—— Warren County, Ky. 
33.0 Allied Stores Livonia, Mich. 
12.5 Control Data Cop. Hid = EFA Douglas County, Nebr. 
80.0 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co Wi chiffe, Ky. 
15.0 Swift Manufacturing Co Phenix City, Ala. 
75.0 Seorgia-Paciſic Crosset, Ark. 
Eee 2p O Warren County, Tenn. 
20.0 Wycon Chemical Corp Cheyenne, Wyo. 
85.0 U.S. 1 F E A A e Courtland, Ala. 
53.0 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co Albany, Ga. 
10.5 Pittsburgh Activated Carbon Co. Ashland, Ky. 
25, 0} Hercules, Inc. er e- Iberville Parish, La. 
130.0 Litton Industries (Ingalls Shipbuildin, Mississippi. 
13.5 Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. Bradle: County, Tenn. 
18.0 Automatic Electric Co Huntsville, Ala. 
97.0 Revere 5 — ES Scottsboro, Ala. 
35.0 Hystran Fibers Inc. (Hercules and Farberwenke Hoschst A. G.) . Spartanburg, S.C. 
46.0 Goodyear Tire & Rubber nion City, Tenn. 
1,010.5 


1 Final data concerning publicly issued industrial development bonds in 1967 are not presant available. On Nov. 8, 1967, Senator 
80 


Ribicoff introduced in 


e Congressional Record information concerning certain large 


sues either pending or completed in 1967. 


(See Congressional Record, vol. 113, pt. 23, pps. 31611-31612.) The instant table is primarily drawn from the information introduced 
by Senator Ribicoff but has been revised and limited to reflect those large issues actually sold in 1967. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1968. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. Lone, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is to inform you 
of the views of the Treasury Department on 
S. 2636 entitled “A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that 
arbitrage bonds are not to be considered 
obligations of States and local governments 
the interest on which is exempt from Fed- 
eral income tax.” 

S. 2636 would amend section 103 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from 
the general tax exemption accorded interest 
paid on State and local bonds the interest 
paid on arbitrage bonds. The bill defines an 
arbitrage bond as any obligation (1) under 
the terms of the issue of which the State or 


local government may invest the proceeds of 
the issue in taxable obligations yielding a 
higher rate of interest than the issue in 
question, and (2) the portion of the pro- 
ceeds so invested is required to be held as 
security for the payment of the issue in 
question or any other bond issue the interest 
payments on which are exempt from Federal 
income tax. 

Specific exceptions exclude from the defini- 
tion certain common situations which entail 
only a limited or temporary investment of 
the proceeds of an issue in taxable securi- 
ties yielding a higher rate of interest. For 
example, the general exception for bonds 
which limit the reinvestment to a period of 
two years or less would allow the temporary 
investment of the proceeds of a new issue 
intended to replace an outstanding issue 
that is approaching maturity. Similarly, if 
the purpose of a new issue is to raise funds 
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for the construction of a facility, the tem- 
porary investment of the proceeds for up 
to five years (for example, during the period 
before they are needed to meet construc- 
tion costs) will not cause the bonds to be 
classified as arbitrage bonds. In addition, 
bond issues would be excluded from the defi- 
nition even if a portion of the proceeds are 
required to be invested in taxable securities 
as a debt service reserve so long as this 
amount does not exceed the amount needed 
to meet interest and principal payments dur- 
ing successive two-year periods after the date 
of issue. Finally, if abnormal situations 
prompt the issuance of bonds requiring a 
reinvestment of the proceeds for periods ex- 
ceeding the specified limitations, the bill 
would authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 

to provide for the issuance of special 
Federal obligations at yields which would 
prevent an arbitrage profit from arising if 
the municipality was unable to purchase 
Federal obligations yielding the same or 
lower interest rates than the issue in ques- 
tion on the open market. A detailed tech- 
nical explanation of S. 2636 was included in 
the Congressional Record, volume 113, part 
23, page 31615. 

The Treasury Department strongly sup- 
ports S. 2636. 

The tax exemption afforded interest paid 
on State and local bonds permits the State 
and local governments to market obligations 
bearing a lower rate of interest than would 
be the case if, like the bonds of the United 
States, the interest on State and local obli- 
gations were subject to Federal income tax. 
As a consequence it is possible for a State or 
local government to realize a profit by re- 
investing the proceeds of an exempt issue in 
taxable securities such as Federal bonds, This 
profit is, of course, at the expense of the 
Federal government since it is exclusively 
attributable to the tax exemption of the 
State and local bond interest. 

The operational aspects of such a trans- 
action are relatively simple. A State or local 
government could issue bonds and agree to 
invest the proceeds in Federal bonds which 
would be held in escrow for the payment of 
interest and principal on the State and local 
bonds. The investor in such obligations 
would have a certificate representing an in- 
terest in Federal Bonds, but because the in- 
terest payments made by the Federal govern- 
ment would pass through the hands of the 
State or local government, it may be argued 
that the interest is exempt. A local govern- 
ment engaging in such transaction would 
seek to make a profit from the interest dif- 
ferential existing between the taxable Fed- 
eral securities and the non-taxable securities 
which it purports to issue. It could then use 
this profit for any purpose it deemed desir- 
able. 

A similar but more complicated form of 
arbitrage transaction arises in the context of 
so-called advance refunding transactions, In 
this situation a State or local government 
with bonds outstanding that are not present- 
ly callable could issue a new series of bonds 
to “refund” the old bonds by using the pro- 
ceeds of the new issue to purchase Federal 
government securities which are then placed 
in escrow for payment of either the out- 
standing bonds or the new issue until such 
time as the outstanding bonds are callable. 
In such cases the State or local government 
could seek and use the profit from the dif- 
ferential between the interest on its new 
issue and the return on the Federal securi- 
ties to reduce its debt service costs. 

From the standpoint of the Federal gov- 
ernment arbitrage transactions undertaken 
to earn a profit on the interest differential 
between taxable and non-taxable securities 
represent a clear distortion of the basic pur- 
pose of the interest exemption. That exemp- 
tion is accorded State and local governments 
to permit them to finance their governmental 
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functions at a reduced interest cost. The 
Treasury Department is unable to perceive 
of any conceivable justification for extend- 
ing the tax exemption to bonds that are is- 
sued primarily to realize a profit from the 
interest differential between taxable securi- 
ties and exempt securities. Eyen viewed as a 
subsidy to State and local governments such 
eases represent an intolerable waste of Fed- 
eral funds. The Federal government loses 
many times more in tax revenues than the 
profit the municipality is able to realize 
from such transactions. 

It should also be noted that if the charac- 
terization of arbitrage bonds as exempt obli- 
gations of the issuing State and local gov- 
ernment were accepted, the resulting pro- 
liferation of such bonds would have disas- 
trous consequences on the ability of State 
and local governments to finance their nor- 
mal government functions. This would occur 
because the capacity of the tax-exempt mar- 
ket to absorb a large volume of new issues 
secured by Federal obligations without a size- 
able increase in the interest rate demanded 
of bonds that are not so secured is limited. 
In this connection, every advance refunding 
transaction engaged in by a governmental 
unit tends to double the number of out- 
standing bonds of that unit during the pe- 
riod in which the old bonds are not callable. 
Moreover, since from the investor’s stand- 
point arbitrage bonds are as secure as Fed- 
eral bonds, any municipality in the country, 
no matter how small, could issue “pure” ar- 
bitrage bonds (i.e., unconnected with an ad- 
vance refunding) without limit. In theory 
the only limit on the amount of arbitrage 
bonds that could be added to the normal 
volume of tax-exempt bonds would be de- 
termined by the amount of Federal obliga- 
tions that are outstanding. It is, therefore, 
evident that the existence of arbitrage bonds 
on any sizeable scale would drastically in- 
crease the cost of State and local govern- 
ment borrowings to finance traditional gov- 
ernmental functions. 

In 1966, the Treasury Department and 
Internal Revenue Service, after a preliminary 
study of this matter, announced in Tech- 
nical Information Release 840 that no rul- 
ings would be issued as to the exempt status 
of interest on certain arbitrage bonds. Al- 
though this Department is convinced that 
existing law is adequate to deal with these 
arbitrage transactions, it appears appropriate 
to amend section 103 of the law to codify 
this result so that misunderstandings may 
be avoided. 

For these reasons it is recommended that 
S. 2636 be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the 
Treasury Department that there is no objec- 
tion from the standpoint of the Administra- 
tion’s program to the presentation of this 
report. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. SURREY, 
Assistant Secretary. 


THE MENACE OF INDUSTRIAL BOND FINANC- 
ING—RESOLUTION 219 

(This resolution covers the substance of 
Resolution No. 95. Adopted by unanimous 
vote at AFL-CIO convention, Bal Harbour, 
Fla., December 12, 1967.) 

Since its formation the AFL-CIO has been 
urging federal legislation to end the misuse 
of tax free state and locals bonds to build 
plants for private business, This malpractice, 
under which public funds are used for pri- 
vate profit purposes in order to lure indus- 
try, is known as industrial bond financing. 

In recent years, this industry-luring 


scheme—which saddles all taxpayers with 
the cost of an unjustifiable private subsidy— 
has been rapidly gaining momentum. First 
conceived in Mississippi in the 1930s and 
confined until recently to the South, it is 
now sanctioned by over 40 states. This vicious 
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and spreading practice of industry-luring 
subsidy competition among the states 
threatens workers’ job security, everywhere 
and the welfare of almost every one. 

Plant enticement via industrial bond 
financing is possible by deliberately pervert- 
ing the privilege granted all states and lo- 
calities to issue bonds on which interest 
payments are free of federal tax. This fed- 
eral subsidy was intended, however, to help 
these governments provide schools and other 
public services—not to build plants for pri- 
vate use. 

The private-profit advantages that result 
from this abuse of the public bonding privi- 
lege are substantial: 

Because local government agencies can sell 
tax-free bonds at a low interest rate, fac- 
tory-financing costs are considerably lower 
than when an employer has to raise the 
money himself. 

Moreover, often the employer buys such 
bonds himself and then pockets the tax- 
free interest. 

What is more, when the employer moves 
into the plant—often built to his own spec- 
ifications—he pays only a minimal rent 
which also is deductible as a business cost, 
tax-free. 

Finally, because the plant is “publicly” 
owned, even payment of a local property tax 
generally is evaded. 

As late as 1960, only 13 states had author- 
ized this misuse of tax-free bonds for pri- 
vate profit and less than $60 million worth 
were sold. In 1966, however, over $500 mil- 
lion worth of industrial bonds were issued. 
In 1967, the total will exceed $1 billion. 
What is more, even some of our largest cor- 
porate giants are getting into the act—-to 
their tremendous financial advantage. 

Ironically, it is the federal taxes paid by 
all Americans—even those levied on workers 
who are the victims of this plant-luring 
scheme—that subsidize this misuse of tax 
free public bonds. 

In addition, industrial bond financing is 
causing a mounting federal revenue loss; it 
undercuts competitors who finance their own 
plant construction; and it increases the state 
and local cost of genuine public service fi- 
nancing. Moreover, this misuse of the tax- 
free bonding privilege undermines the effort 
of the federal government itself to help 
distressed areas by legitimate means. 

Because of the growing awareness of these 
evils, important allies have recently joined 
the AFL-CIO in demanding the end of this 
malpractice. The President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, enlightened busi- 
ness groups, and an increasing number of 
Democrats and Republicans in the Congress 
are expressing deep concern about industrial 
bond financing. Even the officials of several of 
the states that recently have authorized the 
use of this device to counteract plant luring 
efforts by other states, have called upon the 
Congress to finally end this evil practice, 
nationwide. Therefore, be it 

Resolved: The AFL-CIO once again calls 
upon the Administration to propose and the 
Congress to enact, legislation that will finally 
close the federal tax loophole that for too 
long has given legal sanction to industrial 
bond financing. The time to end this menace 
is now. 


THE BERMUDA PAPER: CONSTRUC- 
TIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR ALTER- 
NATIVES IN VIETNAM 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of the Senate to an excellent 
statement of suggestions for alternatives 
to our present course in Vietnam. The 
statement, which has gained increasing 
recognition in recent weeks, is referred 
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to as the “Bermuda paper,” taking its 
name from a meeting held in Bermuda 
last month under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Presiding over the conference was 
its distinguished and able head, Joseph 
E. Johnson and among those who drew 
up the report were Ambassador Charles 
W. Yost, Gen. Matthew Ridgway, former 
Assistant Secretary of State Roger Hils- 
man, and former White House aide Rich- 
ard Neustadt. Others who participated in 
the conference were Harding Bancroft, 
executive vice president of the New York 
Times and formerly on the United Na- 
tions Mission; Lincoln Bloomfield, pro- 
fessor at MIT Center for International 
Studies; Charles Bolte, vice president, 
Carnegie Endowment; John Cowles, 
president, Minneapolis Star and Tribune; 
Daniel Ellsberg, Rand Corp.; Frances 
Fitzgerald, author; Ernest Gross, for- 
merly with State Department and Dep- 
uty Representative to the United Na- 
tions; Milton Katz, professor, Harvard 
Law School; George Kistiakowsky, for- 
merly Scientific Adviser to President 
Kennedy; Franklin Lindsay, president, 
Itek Corp.; Prof. Marshall Shulman, 
Columbia University Russian Institute; 
Donald B. Straus, president, American 
Arbitration Association; Kenneth 
Thompson, Rockefeller Foundation; 
James Tomson, professor, Harvard Uni- 
versity, formerly White House aide; Ste- 
phen Wright, United Negro College 
Fund, and Adam Yarmolinsky, former 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, profes- 
sor at Harvard. 

The main thrust of this concise state- 
ment is that a continued widening of the 
conflict in Vietnam holds risks which are 
unacceptable to the United States and 
that our strategy therefore should be 
modified so that we can continue to de- 
fend South Vietnam without increasing 
these risks. Specifically, the report sug- 
gests that there be a shift in emphasis 
from the present military objective of 
destroying Communist forces to one of 
protecting the citizens of South Vietnam; 
that bombing of the north should be 
terminated without reference to the ini- 
tiation of peace talks; that the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam should assume 
increased responsibility in both military 
and political matters and that there 
should be a recognition that the risks of 
long-term political relations with the 
National Liberation Front are less than 
those involved with indefinite prolonga- 
tion of present military activities. 

Mr. President, these recommendations 
seem to me to be eminently sensible and 
very much in accord with my own recom- 
mendations which I made in a speech in 
the Senate last May 23. I hope that they 
will be weighed carefully by all Members 
of this body and by responsible officers 
of the executive branch. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the text of the 
Bermuda memorandum, as it was pub- 
lished in the January 17 edition of the 
New York Times, and a column of com- 
ment by Joseph Kraft, published in the 
Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the New York Times, Jan. 17, 1968] 


Text or Srupy GROUP'S MEMORANDUM TO 
JOHNSON ON VIETNAM WAR 


(Nore.—Text of a memorandum on Viet- 
nam sent to President Johnson by prominent 
Americans who participated in a meeting 
sponsored in Bermuda last month by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
The endowment said in a foreword that “it 
should not be assumed that every participant 
agrees with all of it“ and added that the 
memorandum did not represent an official 
endowment position.) 

This statement is not addressed to the 
past; it concerns the present and the future. 

There now appears to be serious danger 
that the momentum of the Vietnam conflict 
may carry hostilities to disproportionate and 
even perilous levels, Under the circumstances 
there is a need to explore policy alternatives 
for the future. To do so is not to criticize 
earlier decisions or to suggest abandoning 
our resistance. But if we were to pursue pres- 
ent objectives by widening the war as by 
ground probes into Laos and Cambodia, our 
commitments would escalate along with our 
risks, and the next step could be an invasion 
of North Vietnam. Such developments would 
entail unacceptable risks and threaten world 
peace. 

It seems most unlikely that widening the 
war, and particularly invading North Viet- 
nam, would lead to military victory or 
shorten the war. Rather, this would heighten 
the possibility of direct Chinese and Soviet 
intervention, further alienate friendly and 
neutral nations, and jeopardize other world- 
wide American interests. It would also deepen 
divisions inside the United States and cur- 
tail programs essential to our domestic tran- 
quillity; it could revive isolationism. 

The United States should modify its strat- 
egy so that it can defend South Vietnam 
without surrender and without increasing 
the risks of a wider war. United States policy 
should not be dependent on Hanol's deci- 
sions, 

First, in the war in the South every effort 
should be made to reduce violence to levels 
at which a sustained effort can be main- 
tained with the support of both the American 
and Vietnamese people, The emphasis should 
not be on the military destruction of Com- 
munist forces in the South but on the pro- 
tection of the people of South Vietnam and 
the stabilization of the situation at a politi- 
cally tolerable level. Tactically, this would 
involve a shift in emphasis from “search- 
and-destroy” to “clear-and-hold” operations. 

Second, we should stop the bombing of 
North Vietnam. From now on, the costs of 
strategic bombing will increasingly exceed 
the benefits. This step would tend to shift 
international pressures from Washington to 
Hanoi. It should not be made contingent 
upon an immediate military quid pro quo nor 
taken in the expectation that it would lead 
to early negotiations, If North Vietnam chose 
to exploit the cessation flagrantly by ex- 
panding its forces in the South, bombing 
of infiltration routes could be resumed, with 
the prospect of increased domestic political 
support. 

Third, the South Vietnamese Government 
at all levels should be steadily pressed to 
assume greater and gretater responsibility, 
both political and military, for the defense 
and pacification of the country. To achieve 
this purpose, the United States should seek 
every opportunity to make aid to the South 
Vietnamese conditional upon fulfillment of 
their commitments, 

Fourth, a major problem arises concern- 
ing the role of the National Liberation Front 
as an factor in the political life 


of South Vietnam, In seeking an end to 
open hostilities, we should recognize that 
the risks of attempting to cope with the 
National Liberation Front primarily by po- 
litical means on a long-term basis, although 
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real, are less than the risks for the United 
States of persisting in an indefinitely pro- 
longed attempt to destroy the National Lib- 
eration Front or to exclude it by American 
military force. 

In sum, the United States policy should 
aim at moderating the level of hostilities 
regardless of whether formal negotiations 
for an ultimate settlement are now possible. 
In the large, United States posture should 
be one that can be sustained for an indefinite 
period with reduced risks and increased po- 
litical benefits until such time as the con- 
flict can be resolved in an honorable and 
peaceful fashion. 

BERMUDA PAPER ON VIETNAM OFFERS A 
COHERENT ALTERNATIVE 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

Quietly circulating around the highest 
levels of Government these days is a vital 
document on Vietnam known as the Bermuda 
paper. It is a vital document primarily be- 
cause it sets up against current policy a co- 
herent and comprehensive alternative. 

The Bermuda paper was put together at a 
meeting held in Bermuda last month under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Among those who drew 
up the report were Gen. Matthew Ridgway, 
Army Chief of Staff in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration; Ambassador Charles Yost, 
former Deputy to Arthur Goldberg and Adlai 
Stevenson in the American mission to the 
United Nations; Roger Hilsman, former As- 
sistant Secretary of State for the Far East; 
ved former White House aide Richard Neu- 
stadt. 

The chairman of the group was the head 
of the Carnegie Endowment, Joseph E. John- 
son—an old associate of Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk. Favoring the recommendations in 
all but one particular was former Deputy 
Secretary of Defense to Robert McNamara, 
Roswell Gilpatric. 

The implicit starting point of the Bermuda 
paper is the set of alternatives set up by 
the Administration on Vietnam, The choice, 
as the President and Secretary Rusk con- 
stantly define it, is between quitting or fol- 
lowing their line, pulling out or persisting. 

The Bermuda group defines exactly the 
danger of creeping escalation, and condemns 
it. As to the danger, the report says: 

“If we were to pursue present objectives 
by widening the war, as by ground probes 
into Laos and Cambodia, our commitments 
would escalate along with our risks, and 
the next step could be an invasion of North 
Vietnam. It seems most unlikely that widen- 
ing the war, and particularly invading North 
Vietnam, would lead to military victory or 
shorten the war. 

“Rather,” the report continues, “this 
would heighten the possibility of direct Chi- 
nese and Soviet intervention, further alien- 
ate friendly and neutral nations .. deepen 
divisions inside the United States and cur- 
tail programs essential to our domestic tran- 
quiliity.“ 

Having rejected the policy of allowing the 
war to expand step by step, the Bermuda 
group sets up a program for containing the 
conflict. As a basis for the program, it as- 
serts the unilateral American interest, not 
the probably vain hope of winning early ne- 
gotiations from the other side. The report 
says: 

“The United States should modify its strat- 
egy so that it can defend South Vietnam 
without surrender and without increasing 
the risks of a wider war. United States policy 
should not be dependent on Hanoi’s deci- 
sions.” 

As to the program, the first point is a 
recommendation that the United States 
shape its military effort on the ground in 
South Vietnam in a way that works to re- 
duce the level of violence. That means a 
shift away from General Westmoreland’s 
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strategy of golng after all concentrations of 
enemy troops—even in well-defended posi- 
tions at the fringes of the country along 
the border with Laos and Cambodia and the 
buffer zone with North Vietnam. 

Secondly, the report calls for stopping the 
bombing of the North—not in order to obtain 
a military quid pro quo, nor in the expecta- 
tion that it would lead to negotiation, but 
mainly to shift international pressure for 
concessions from Washington to Hanoi.” In 
the event the other side uses the suspension 
of bombing for massive resupply efforts, the 
report asserts that “bombing of infiltration 
routes could be resumed, with the prospect 
of increased political support.” 

Finally, there are two political points. The 
Bermuda paper calls for stepped-up pressure 
on the Saigon government “to assume greater 
and greater responsibility ...for the de- 
fense and pacification of the country.” Of 
the Vietcong insurgents, or National Libera- 
tion Front, it says: 

“The risks of attempting to cope with the 
National Liberation Front primarily by politi- 
cal means on a long-term basis, although 
real, are less than the risks for the United 
States of persisting in an indefinitely pro- 
longed attempt to destroy the National Lib- 
eration Front.” 

By no mere chance, the circulation of the 
Bermuda paper around the Government has 
stirred little concern, Very few of the civilian 
authorities are in substantial disagreement 
with its recommendations. 

To be sure, the President and his imme- 
diate entourage are probably too committed 
to the Westmoreland strategy to turn around 
now. But that only defines the opportunity 
which would be open to a new Adminis- 
tration. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this week 
we celebrate the 50th anniversary of the 
independence of Ukraine. Since many of 
my colleagues will comment on the his- 
torical implications and significance of 
this celebration, I will not repeat the 
well-known history of how the Com- 
munists swallowed up this militantly in- 
dependent nation. But I do feel that at 
this time in our history when we are 
fighting a war against the same enemy 
in North Vietnam and when the same 
enemy has just captured one of our ships 
off North Korea and when the same 
enemy continues to pour forth its sub- 
version from Cuba, those who believe 
that communism is not a serious threat 
should take a long, hard look at the 
Ukraine. From 1921 to the present this 
non-Russian nation of 45 million people 
has been completely subjugated by the 
imperialist Soviet Union. When we suc- 
ceed in proving to the world that ag- 
gression does not pay in Southeast Asia, 
I hope we will take a new look at the 
unfortunate situation in the Ukraine, 
making every effort toward nonviolent 
liberation. 


ARMS CONTROL AND AMERICA’S 
EFFORTS FOR PEACE 


Mr, PELL. Mr. President, with a sense 
of admiration, I would like to speak in 
favor of President Johnson’s amendment 
to the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Act which he has today submitted to this 
Congress. Incidentally, I am proud to 
have been an original supporter of this 
legislation. 

I svak with admiration because of the 
signifitant contributions to peace and in- 
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ternational harmony which the President 
and this Agency have made. 

We are today being asked to authorize 
a 3-year extension to enable the Arms 
Control Agency to continue its services to 
the Nation. 

Just last week this Agency once again 
demonstrated the high degree of skill 
with which it is performing the difficult 
tasks before it. On January 18, at the 18- 
Nation Disarmament Conference in Ge- 
neva, the U.S. delegate and the delegate 
of the Soviet Union agreed to complete 
texts of a draft treaty to prevent the fur- 
ther spread of nuclear weapons. Should 
this long-awaited agreement be adopted 
by all nations, the investment which the 
people of the United States have made in 
this Agency will have been well justified. 
Preventing further proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons will significantly reduce a 
major threat to the security of all man- 
kind—the threat of mass extermination 
through nuclear holocaust. The fewer the 
nations which possess weapons of mass 
destruction, the better the chance that 
mankind can avoid a third world war. 

By assuring a continuing dialog 
among the nations of the world on means 
to limit the spiraling arms race; by pro- 
viding the wherewithal to develop new 
ideas to reduce international tensions; in 
sum by underwriting the very existence 
of this Agency, this Congress can signifi- 
cantly advance the cause of peace. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 105, H.R. 2516. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2516) to prescribe penalties for certain 
acts of violence of intimidation, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, we 
are confronted today with a so-called 
civil rights bill that is totally unneces- 
sary and unwarranted, and that is of ex- 
tremely doubtful constitutionality. 

The major failing of this bill is that it 
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attempts to create an entire new class of 
Federal crimes, and to bring special 
classes of our citizens—to the exclusion 
of other citizens—under its protection. I 
submit that the Congress has no author- 
ity to enact special legislation for special 
people. This bill blatantly departs from 
the fundamental constitutional require- 
ment that laws enacted by this Congress, 
both criminal and civil, must apply 
equally to all Americans, to all races, to 
all regions, to all States, and to all sec- 
tions of our country. 

This bill would in one fell swoop strike 
down nearly 100 years of sound, consti- 
tutional law that prohibits the Congress 
from legislating in the area of private 
conduct, in the absence of State involve- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the bill now before us by 
creating a brand new long list of Federal 
crimes would bring us very dangerously 
near to having a national police force to 
reach into the private lives and private 
conduct of private citizens. The Presi- 
dent in his state of the Union address, 
asked Congress for an additional 100 
Federal attorneys and another 100 FBI 
agents to strengthen law enforcement in 
America. If this bill were to be enacted, 
he would need 10 times that many more 
Federal agents. 

Mr. President, I submit that this bill 
is an insult to the intelligence and the 
integrity of the good people of my State 
and my region. It is likewise an affront to 
all American citizens who believe in jus- 
tice and fairness. 

Much is said about “equal protection 
under the law.” Where is there equal 
protection under the law in legislation 
that applies to special people and care- 
fully selected States in only one section 
of this country? It has become the prac- 
tice in recent years to bring up so-called 
civil rights bills from time to time, and 
especially to try to ram them through in 
election years. Every year we hear the 
hue and cry of civil rights. The mutter- 
ing of these erstwhile sacred words puts 
into motion a chain reaction. 

Tons of newsprint are employed and 
millions of words are spoken to call at- 
tention to the social and economic ills 
of our country and to allege that all we 
really need to solve these problems is 
some kind of new law. 

We have heard all this before. As much 
as anyone else, we want to find solutions 
for the needs of our people. We want to 
protect their constitutional rights, and 
they are protected. We want to alleviate 
poverty, to provide more jobs and better 
housing, and to provide programs for 
education and training. 

In short, no American who is con- 
cerned about the continued prosperity 
and social well-being of this country does 
not want to provide opportunity. 

But solutions to our problems do not 
lie in punitive legislation, and especially 
not in vindictive bills such as this that 
are aimed at one section of the country. 
To the contrary, solutions can best be 
found in the demonstration of more 
responsibility and more good will from 
the highest echelon of our Government 
down to the man in the street. It has al- 
ways been sad to me that anyone who 
opposes civil rights legislation—for 
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whatever reason—is automatically cast 
in the role of a bigot, a reactionary, or a 
person to be despised by all people of 
good will. It becomes an emotional mat- 
ter and reason generally goes out the 
window. Very little consideration is given 
to the possibility that such legislation 
may not be needed, or that it may have 
the long-range effect of weakening the 
rights and liberties of the American 
people rather than strengthening them. 

To even suggest these possibilities in 
the face of whipped-up emotion is 
deemed sacrilege. 

And it inevitably comes to pass that 
the final action in the chain of events 
is to force this legislation down the 
throat of the Congress against the best 
interests of the American people. 

Is there anyone in this Chamber who 
can deny that civil rights is no longer 
a bona fide issue? Is there anyone who 
can say that civil rights has not become 
solely a political issue? 

This bill, as with all others that have 
been laid before the Congress in recent 
years, must be considered in its proper 
context. I say that legislation such as 
this, must be viewed in a lineup along- 
side racial lawlessness and mob violence 
in more than 130 cities in the past 2 
or 3 years. I further contend that this 
bill cannot be considered separate and 
apart from the concept of “black power” 
that is being shouted from American 
street corners daily by rabblerousers. 
Legislation of this kind is the offspring 
of rioting, killing, burning, and looting. 
It has arisen from the death and disorder 
of bloody rioting in American cities from 
coast to coast. 

We were warned in 1966 that there 
would be rioting that summer. And there 
was rioting. 

The Nation was again put on notice 
in 1967 that there would be more rioting 
in the summer. And new riots did erupt, 
with unprecedented wildness and de- 
structiveness. 

Now, we are again told that this sum- 
mer will bring even more rioting. 

I submit that the Senate has been 
asked to legislate with a gun in its back. 
Mobs in the streets have virtually shot 
their way into the legislative Chambers 
of the United States. 

I say that the Senate is under no 
compulsion to acquiesce to the demands 
of a mob. The Senate—as well as the 
entire might and power of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment—would do better to concern it- 
self with the protection of American 
people and the restoration of law and 
order. 

This bill, H.R. 2516, seeks to prohibit 
and provide punishment for acts of in- 
timidation, murder. and physical vio- 
lence. 

Mr. President, we are all opposed to 
the use of force and violence, whether 
it be against Negroes in the South, or 
against white people in the North, or 
against each other. We are especially 
concerned with protecting people in the 
exercise of their constitutional rights, 
regardless of who they are or where they 
live. We are unalterably against the 
night-riding vigilante-type violence, just 
as we are strongly opposed to mob vio- 
lence and looting in our cities which 
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have left many dead and millions of dol- 
lars in destruction. 

An overwhelming majority of all citi- 
zens in all States of the Union oppose 
the use of force and violence. That is 
why there are abundant laws on the 
books in every State dealing with mur- 
der and assault. These laws are for the 
protection of all people. They are applied 
equally to all people, not just some peo- 
ple in some particular set of circum- 
stances. 

A man who commits murder because 
he does not like a person’s race should 
be subject to the same laws and punish- 
ment that a man is who commits murder 
because he wants a victim’s money. 

A man who commits assault and bat- 
tery on a person because he does not 
like the victim’s color or religion should 
be subject to the same laws that apply 
to a person who commits assault and 
battery because he does not like the way 
another man wears his hair. 

We cannot, in our country, have one 
set of criminal laws that apply to a par- 
ticular set of people, and have another 
set of criminal laws that apply to other 
people. 

We cannot legislate against particular 
individuals or groups. By the same token, 
we cannot spread a protective cover of 
law over particular individuals or groups, 
as this bill proposes to do. It is incom- 
prehensible to me that we should even 
take up the time of the Senate to con- 
sider legislation which serves only a few. 

In order to convict a man of murder, 
under State law equally applied, it is not 
necessary to delve into the innermost re- 
cesses of his mind to determine why he 
committed the act. 

In order to convict a man of assault 
and battery, it is not necessary to estab- 
lish a special kind of motive. 

In order to convict a man of these 
offenses under H.R. 2516, however, it 
must be proven that he committed the 
wrongful acts because of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. If that element 
fails, the Federal court would not have 
jurisdiction. 

As I understand section (a) of H.R. 
2516, it would be necessary to prove four 
essential elements in order to establish 
a crime. 

First. The prosecuting witness or the 
victim of the crime must have been par- 
ticipating in or seeking to participate in 
one of a long line of designated so-called 
benefits or activities. 

Second. The defendant must have used 
force or the threat of force. 

Third. The defendant must have used 
that force or threat of force because of 
the race, color, or religion or the national 
origin of the victim. 

Fourth. He must have used force or 
threat of force against the prosecuting 
witness or victim of the crime because 
he was participating or seeking to par- 
ticipate or had participated in one of 
these many benefits or activities. 

To obtain a conviction under this act 
that jury would have to make a highly— 
and probably impossible—subjective 
judgment as to what the defendant had 
in the deep recesses of his mind. 

Mr. President, the bill does not lend 
itself to the efficient, orderly process of 
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law. It would make a shambles of the 
equal protection of the law guarantee of 
the 14th amendment. 

Mr. President, seldom in the history 
of the Senate has consideration been 
given to a bill that is so blatantly uncon- 
stitutional. 

Seldom has the time of this great de- 
liberative body been wasted with con- 
sideration of a measure that flies directly 
in the face of a body of constitutional law 
that has developed and been solidified 
for nearly 100 years. 

H.R. 2516 would make it a crime for 
any person “whether or not acting under 
color of law” to injure, intimidate or 
interfere with any person “‘because of his 
race, color, religion, or national origin” 
and because he is or has been engaging 
or seeking to engage lawfully in certain 
specific activities. Among the activities 
enumerated are applying for or enjoying 
employment by any private employer or 
by any State or subdivision thereof, the 
using of the facilities of any common 
carrier, and the use of any public ac- 
commodation. The bill also protects the 
right to attend public schools, the right 
to vote, and the right of serving as a 
juror in any court of the United States or 
any State. 

The shocking aspect of this bill is not 
that the enumerated rights and activi- 
ties are protected—many of them are 
already protected by Federal law—but 
that they are protected against individ- 
uals acting privately and not under color 
of law. 

The advocates of this iniquitous bill 
state that the constitutional basis for it 
is the power of Congress under section 
5 of the 14th amendment to implement 
the “equal protection” clause of that 
amendment. The relevant portion of the 
amendment provides that— 

No State shall deny to any person within 
0 jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
aws. 


Section 5 grants power in Congress to 
enforce “by appropriate legislation the 
provisions of this article.” 

Since the only right guaranteed by 
the 14th amendment is the right of equal 
protection of the laws of the States, the 
only right that Congress can legislate 
protection for is the right to be free from 
tes denial of equal protection of the 
aws. 

In keeping with the clear and unam- 
biguous language of the 14th amend- 
ment, the Supreme Court has consist- 
ently refused to enforce Federal crimi- 
nal statutes enacted by the Congress 
which purported to proscribe the con- 
duct of private citizens in their relations 
with each other. 

The Supreme Court has maintained 
this position since 1876, when in United 
States v. Cruikshank (92 U.S. 542, 553- 
554, 557 (1876)) it was presented with 
the opportunity to review the merits of 
a conviction in a Louisiana Federal court 
resulting from a prosecution which al- 
leged, in part, conduct violative of sec- 
tion 6 of the Enforcement Act of 1870 
(16 Stat. 140; now contained in 18 U.S.C. 
241) by reason of the fact that the de- 
fendants, who were private citizens, con- 
spired to deprive other private citizens 
of “their respective lives and liberty 
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without due process of law” and to pre- 
vent them “from enjoying the equal pro- 
tection of the laws of Louisiana and of 
the United States.” 

In concluding that these allegations, 
as set forth in the indictment, did “not 
show that it was the intent of the de- 
fendants, by their conspiracy, to hinder 
or prevent the enjoyment of any right 
granted or secured by the Constitution,” 
as proscribed by the Enforcement Act, 
the Court advanced the following sup- 
porting reasons: 

(The indictment merely alleges) ... a 
conspiracy to falsely imprison or murder 
citizens of the United States, being within 
the territorial jurisdiction of the State of 
Louisiana. The rights of life and personal 
liberty are natural rights of man... The 
very highest duty of the States, when they 
entered into the Union under the Constitu- 
tion, was to protect all citizens within their 
boundaries in the enjoyment of these “in- 
alienable rights with which they were en- 
dowed by their Creator.” Sovereignty for 
this purpose, rests alone with the States. 
It is no more the duty or within the power 
of the United States to punish for a con- 
spiracy to falsely imprison or murder within 
a State, than it would be to punish for 
false imprisonment or murder itself. 

The fourteenth amendment (also) pro- 
hibits a State from denying to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws, but this provision does not, any 
more than the one which precedes it, and 
which we have just considered, add anything 
to the rights which one citizen has under 
the Constitution against another. The 
equality of the rights of citizens is a prin- 
ciple of republicanism. Every republican 
government is in duty bound to protect all 
its citizens in the enjoyment of this prin- 
ciple, if within its power. That duty was 
originally assumed by the States; and it 
still remains there. The only obligation rest- 
ing upon the United States is to see that 
the States do not deny the right. This the 
amendment guarantees, but no more. The 
power of the national government is limited 
to the enforcement of this guarantee. 


In another landmark case, United 
States v. Harris (106 U.S. 629, 632, 639- 
640 (1882)), the Court invalidated sec- 
tion 5519 of the Revised Statutes which 
had been enacted by the Congress pur- 
suant to section 5, the implementation 
clause, of amendment 14. 

Section 5519, which had been invoked 
to support a prosecution of certain pri- 
vate citizens charged with depriving oth- 
er private citizens in the custody of Ten- 
nessee law enforcement officers of the 
equal protection of the laws of that State, 
contained the following stipulations: 

If two or more persons in any State 
conspire . . for the purpose of preventing 
or hindering the constituted authorities of 
any State . from giving or securing to all 
persons within such State .. the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, each of said persons shall 


be punished by a fine ... or by imprison- 
ment... 


Inasmuch as section 5519 was “di- 
rected exclusively against the action of 
private persons, without reference to the 
laws of the State or their administra- 
tion by her officers,” the Court was con- 
vinced that it was “not warranted by 
any clause in the 14th amendment.” 

Replying upon considerations similar 
to those advanced in the preceding case, 
the Supreme Court later voided sections 
1 and 2 of the Civil Rights Act of May 
1, 1875 (18 Stat. 335), by the terms of 
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which Congress sought to compel, un- 
der penalties for their refusal, owners in 
the several States maintaining inns, the- 
aters, and other places of amusement, 
as well as operators of public convey- 
ances on land and water, to offer their 
facilities and services on terms of equal- 
ity to all patrons, regardless of their race, 
color, or any previous condition of servi- 
tude. In the following excerpt from the 
civil rights cases (109 U.S. 3, 9, 13-14, 
17 (1883)), we find the Court’s reasons 
for concluding that the aforementioned 
provisions exceeded the powers of imple- 
mentation vested in Congress by section 
5 of amendment 14: 

(Until some State law has been passed, or 
some State action through its officers or 
agents has been taken, adverse to the rights 
of citizens sought to be protected by the 
Fourteenth Amendment, no legislation to the 
United States under said amendment, nor 
any proceeding under such legislation, can 
be called into activity; for the prohibitions 
of the amendment are against State laws and 
acts done under State authority . . Such 
(federal) legislation cannot properly cover 
the whole domain of rights appertaining to 
life, liberty, and property, defining them and 
providing for their vindication. That would 
be to establish a code of municipal law regu- 
lative of all private rights between man and 
man in society. It would be to make Congress 
take the place of State legislatures and to 
supersede them.) 


I submit, Mr. President, that the advo- 
cates of H.R. 2516 are attempting by their 
bill to do exactly what the Supreme Court 
warned against in 1883. They are trying 
to establish a code of Federal law so 
broad that it regulates all private rights 
between man and man and between man 
and society. If the advocates of this bill 
think that Congress should take the place 
of State legislatures and supersede them 
in every possible area of the law, they 
should be candid enough to say so. 

Mr. President, the great number of 
problems that demand Congress’ atten- 
tion and action make it almost impossible 
for Congress to adjourn early enough to 
allow Members to spend any appreciable 
amount of time in their districts. I sub- 
mit that Congress has enough to do with- 
out trying to usurp all functions of the 
State legislatures. 

The Court further stated in the civil 
rights cases: 

The wrongful act of an individual, unsup- 
ported by ... (state) authority, is simply a 
private wrong, or a crime of that individual; 
an invasion of the injured party; it is true, 
whether they affect his person, his property, 
or his reputation 


The Supreme Court has consistently 
followed the reasoning of those landmark 
cases of the 19th century. In 1948, the 
Supreme Court held, in Shelley v. Krae- 
mer (334 U.S. 1), that for State courts to 
enforce racially restrictive covenants was 
State action forbidden by the 14th 
amendment. The then Chief Justice Vin- 
son said: 

Since the decision of this Court in the 
Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883), the 
principle has become firmly imbedded in 
our constitutional law that the action in- 
hibited by the first section of the 14th 
Amendment is only such action as may fairly 
be said to be that of the States. That amend- 
ment erects no shield against merely pri- 
vate conduct, however discriminatory or 


wrongful, 
We conclude, therefore, that the restrictive 
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agreements standing alone cannot be re- 
garded as violative of any rights guaranteed 
to petitioners by the 14th Amendment. So 
long as the purposes of these agreements 
are effectuated by voluntary adherence to 
their terms, it would appear clear that there 
had been no action by the State and the 
provisions of the amendment have not been 
violated. 


In Burton v. Wilmington Parking Au- 
thorities (365 U.S. 715), the Supreme 
Court stated at page 721: 


The Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883) 
“embedded in our constitutional law” the 
principle “that the action inhibited by the 
first section (equal protection clause) of the 
14th amendment is only such action as may 
fairly be said to be that of the States. That 
amendment erects no shield against merely 
private conduct, however discriminatory or 
wrongful.” 


In a concurring opinion in Garner v. 
Louisiana (368 U.S. 175, 177-178), Mr. 
Justice Douglas said: 


It is, of course, State action that is pro- 
hibited by the 14th amendment, not the 
actions of individuals. So far as the 14th 
amendment is concerned, individuals can be 
as prejudiced and intolerant as they like. 
They may as a consequence subject them- 
selves to suit for assault, battery, or trespass, 
but those actions have no footing in the 
Federal Constitution. The line of forbidden 
conduct marked by the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment is crossed 
only when a State makes prejudice or in- 
tolerance its policy and enforces it, as held 
in the Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3. 


Mr. Justice Bradley, speaking for the 
Court, said: 

Civil rights, such as are guaranteed by the 
Constitution against State aggression, can- 
not be impaired by the wrongful act of in- 
dividuals, unsupported by State authority 
in the shape of laws, customs, or judicial or 
executive proceedings. 


And finally, in the case of Peterson v. 
City of Greenville (373 U.S. 244 (1963)), 
the Court stated: 


It cannot be disputed that under our deci- 
sions “private conduct abridging individual 
rights does no violence to the equal protec- 
tion clause unless to some significant extent 
the State in any of its manifestations has 
been found to have become involved in it.” 
(Citations omitted) 


To suggest, as the sponsors of H.R. 
2516 do, that an unbroken line of au- 
thority extending over nearly 100 years 
has been nullified by the case of United 
States v. Guest (383 U.S. 745 (1966) ), is 
ridiculous. The Court did not find it nec- 
essary to deal with the issues of constitu- 
tional power, and decided only issues of 
statutory construction. 

Mr. Justice Stewart, who delivered the 
opinion of the Court, stated: 

This case, however, requires no determina- 
tion of the threshold level that state action 
must attain in order to create rights under 
the Equal Protection Clause. This is so be- 
cause, contrary to the argument of the liti- 
gants, the indictment in fact contains an 
express allegation of state involvement suf- 
ficient at least to require the denial of a 
motion to dismiss, 


Mr. Justice Stewart further states: 

Since we therefore deal here only with the 
bare terms of the Equal Protection Clause 
itself, nothing said in this opinion goes to 
the question of what kind of other and 
broader legislation Congress might constitu- 
tionally enact under Section 5 of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to implement that Clause 
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or any other proyision of the Amendment. 
(383 U.S. at 755.) 


Although Justice Stewart did not feel 
that the Court was required to deal with 
the issue of constitutional power under 
the 14th amendment, he did comment 
on the Court’s current views on the issue: 

It is a commonplace that rights under 
the Equal Protection Clause itself arise only 
where there has been involvement of the 
State or of one acting under the color of 
its authority. 


The equal protection clause does not 
add anything to the rights which one cit- 
izen has under the Constitution against 
another.” As Mr. Justice Douglas has 
more recently put it: 

The 14th Amendment protects the individ- 
ual against state action, not against wrong 
done by individuals, This has been the view 
of the Court from the beginning. It remains 
the Court’s view today. (Citations omitted) 
(383 U.S. at 755) 


It is absurd to say that the rulings of 
nearly 100 years and the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in the Guest case are 
nullified by remarks made by Justices 
Clark and Brennan in their concurring 
opinions. First, the issue of constitutional 
power, is, as Justice Stewart pointed out, 
not necessary for the holding of the case 
and is therefore dicta. Second, the state- 
ments of Justice Clark and Justice Bren- 
nan were made in concurring opinions 
and were not the opinions of the Court. 
Third, although the advocates of H.R. 
2516 use the concurring opinions to sup- 
port their positions, the Justices signing 
those opinions did not agree among them- 
selves. Three Justices signed the Clark 
opinion, and three others the Brennan 
opinion. No Justice signing the one opin- 
jon joined in the other. Fourth, no au- 
thority was cited by either Justice in 
support of his view of the law. 

Their statements that the 14th amend- 
ment applies to actions by an individual 
against another individual, are without 
basis in law or precedent and run con- 
trary to the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. President, if that were the law of 
the land, the Congress of the United 
States would supersede a State in any 
power in any matter that it sees fit, 
merely by invading that field. 

If we are to retain a dual system of 
government under certain conditions 
with certain delegated powers, and the 
State operates in its sphere of influence 
in all areas not delegated to the Federal 
Government, that must be the law and 
must remain the law. Otherwise, it will 
mean the complete destruction of the 
power and the influence and the integrity 
of the 50 States of the Union. 

Mr. President, I submit that the pro- 
ponents of this bill need better authority 
than the concurring opinions of the 
Guest case if they are going to undertake 
to pass legislation which preempts and 
supersedes the common law and penal 
statutes of the individual States. 

Mr. President, I have stated my reasons 
for believing that this bill is not needed 
and my arguments against its constitu- 
tionality. 

Although H.R. 2516 is obviously un- 
constitutional and is needed about as 
much as Charles de Gaulle needs a bigger 
head, I realize that the emotionalism 
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connected with the civil rights issue may 
defeat all efforts to make reason prevail. 

For this reason, I will offer in due 
course an amendment, which is at the 
desk, and which will at least instill some 
measure of logic and reason in this in- 
iquitous bill. Since the advocates of H.R. 
2516 base their bill on the 14th amend- 
ment, you would think that they would 
try to stay within the equal protection 
clause of that amendment. Equal protec- 
tion of the laws means the protection of 
equal laws. The equal protection clause 
requires laws of like application for all 
persons similarly situated. The propo- 
nents of H.R. 2516 have blatantly ig- 
nored the mandate of this clause. 

How can it be said that all citizens 
have the protection of equal laws when 
one person attempting to vote is not pro- 
tected by this law but his neighbor is 
protected? 

How can it be said that we have equal 
protection of the laws when one person 
riding on a bus is protected by the law 
and another person is not? 

How can it be said that we have equal 
protection of the laws when one student 
is protected in his right to enroll or at- 
tend a public school and another student 
is not protected by the law? 

As stated in the case of Barbier v. Con- 
nolly, 113 U.S. 27, 31 (1805), equal pro- 
tection and security should be given to 
all under like circumstances in the en- 
joyment of their personal and civil 
rights; that all persons should be equally 
entitled to pursue their happiness and 
acquire and enjoy property; that they 
should have like access to the courts of 
the country for the protection of their 
persons and property, the prevention and 
redress of wrongs, and the enforcement 
of contracts; that no impediment should 
be interposed to the pursuits of anyone 
except as applied to the same pursuits by 
others under like circumstances; that no 
greater burdens should be laid upon one 
than are laid upon others in the same 
calling and condition, and that in the 
administration of criminal law no dif- 
ferent or higher punishment should be 
imposed upon one than such as is pre- 
scribed to all for like offenses. 

Mr. President, no new law is needed 
to protect the right of every American 
to go to school, to ride a bus, to vote, to 
eat in a restaurant, or to engage in any 
of the other activities set out in HR. 
2516. 

If such a law is enacted, however, it 
should protect all citizens equally, not 
io a racial, ethnic, or religious minor- 

The amendment I will offer would 
eliminate one element of the crime 
created by H.R. 2516—that the accused 
must have used force or the threat of 
force against the victim because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

While my amendment would not cure 
all the defects of H.R. 2516, and al- 
though my amendment cannot make it a 
good bill, it would eliminate a most ob- 
noxious feature of this bill—it will make 
the law apply equally to all 200 million 
people in the United States. 

Mr. President, it should by now be 
clear to every Member of the Senate that 
this legislation is as unnecessary as it is 
unconstitutional. We do not need a bill 
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to set up a whole new set of Federal 
crimes for the protection of just one 
segment of our population, to the exclu- 
sion of all others. 

We neither need nor desire a bill that 
is blatantly sectional and punitively 
aimed at only a few of the States of this 
Union. 

This bill is as obnoxious to the sense 
of justice and fair play that is embraced 
by all Americans as it is offensive to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I commend the Senator for his 
sense of fairness in suggesting that, if 
there is to be a law—I agree with him 
that it is not necessary—the obvious un- 
just discrimination of the law be 
eliminated. 

I am well aware, and I believe the 
Senator from Georgia is aware, of situa- 
tions in which some people are carried 
away by their passion in racial matters. 
That situation applies on both sides of 
the fence. It applies as much to those 
who are carried away by ill-advised pas- 
sion on the Negroes’ side as to those who 
are carried away by their passion of self- 
righteousness on the whites’ side. Such 
action tends to deprive others of their 
rights. 

I am aware of a situation that existed, 
for example, when someone who was ac- 
cused of engaging in some sort of mis- 
chief—on the theory that he was part of 
a Ku Klux operation—asked a local offi- 
cial to sign on his bond to get him out 
of jail. 

This local person did not think he 
should sign on the bond. He did not know 
the man well enough to trust him, The 
next thing you know this elected official 
finds that his house has been blown up. 
That was a deprivation of a civil right, 
the right of his home, That was a matter 
of being intimidated. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect, regardless of his color, regardless of 
his religion, and regardless of national 
origin. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is completely correct. 

The mayor of Baton Rouge, La., was 
in town just the other day, and his visit 
brought to my mind an incident. The 
mayor of that city has several times 
taken a position that he thought that 
justice, honor, and his conscience re- 
quired him to take as an elected official 
of that city. On some three occasions the 
Ku Klux Klan visited his home to burn 
& cross on his lawn. If that man is to be 
intimidated and discouraged from his 
duty as he sees it, it seems most patently 
correct that he would be denied the bene- 
fits of this proposed law because he is a 
white man being intimidated by white 
men. Why should it be necessary that he 
be a Negro to be protected in the right of 
doing his duty as his honor and his con- 
science requires him to do it? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I agree with the 
Senator completely. The Senator has put 
his finger on the fatal defect in this bill. 
The proposed law would be applicable to 
es people but not applicable to all 
people. 
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To demonstrate how ridiculous it is, on 
page 7 the following language is pro- 
posed: 


§ 245. Interference with civil rights 

Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force— 

(a) knowingly injures, intimidates, or in- 
terferes with, or attempts to injure, intimi- 
date, or interfere with any person because 
of his race, color, religion, or national origin 
and because he is or has been engaging or 
seeking to engage, lawfully, in— 

(1) voting or qualifying to vote, qualify- 
ing or campaigning as a candidate for elec- 
tive office, or qualifying or acting as a poll 
watcher, or any legally authorized election 
official, in any primary, special, or general 
election. 


I am up for reelection this year. I hap- 
pen to be white and I happen to be a 
Baptist. Suppose I go campaigning in 
Georgia and I go to a particular town 
and some Negro man tries to intimidate 
me. He would be violating this law. How- 
ever, if a white man were to intimidate 
me he would not be violating this law. 
Then, if a Baptist were to intimidate me 
he would not be violating the law. But 
if he were a Methodist he would be vio- 
lating the law because his religion is 
different, and he would come under the 
proposed law. There are different cir- 
cumstances, depending on a man’s color, 
religion, and national origin. It is one 
situation in one sleeve and quite another 
in the other sleeve. It would be a viola- 
tion in one instance and not in the other. 
It is a ridiculous provision of the law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In my com- 
munity again, and I speak of Baton 
Rouge because one speaks of things 
about which he knows best, a dedicated 
member of the school board sat with 
other members of the school board, and 
he felt that they had no choice but to go 
along with a court order requiring them 
to integrate schools. They had exhausted 
all of their legal remedies. They had no 
other choice and they would have to 
think in terms of complying with the 
court order. 

Some time in the next day or so mem- 
bers of the Ku Klux Klan called at his 
home when he was not there and they 
terrified his wife and children. The peo- 
ple of the community very much disap- 
proved of that conduct, and they reaf- 
firmed their confidence in the man by 
going down and giving him a big vote 
and doing business at his store to show 
that they resented the conduct by that 
minority. This was a result of intimidat- 
ing the man and scaring his family be- 
cause he was doing what he felt his duty 
required of him as an elected public of- 
ficial. Why should this proposed statute 
require that there must be an incident of 
a black man threatening a white man or 
a white man threatening a black man, 
when it is wrong in any event? 

Mr. TALMADGE. It violates every de- 
cision ever handed down by the Supreme 
Court with respect to the 14th amend- 
ment and equal protection of the law. 
There cannot be one law for one group 
of people and another law for another 
group of people, depending on the vari- 
ance of their religion, color, and national 
origin. That is the fatal weakness of the 
bill. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I must say 
that the Senator is entirely correct about 
that matter. It is a denial of a person’s 
civil rights, whether he is black or white, 
regardless of race or religion. To try to be 
so selective about those who enjoy rights 
and those who are to be protected cer- 
tainly amounts to the most flagrant and 
unjustified discrimination that I can 
imagine. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I agree. To further 
illustrate this situation, Rap Brown and 
Stokely Carmichael could come up here 
to Washington, D.C., and make a speech 
and threaten to burn down the city. The 
Senator from Louisiana or the Senator 
from Georgia could go out and heckle 
him and we would be violating the law 
because they would be black and we 
would be white. However, if the President 
of the United States came to address a 
joint session of Congress and the Senator 
from Louisiana and the Senator from 
Georgia tried to heckle him, it would not 
be a violation of the law because we are 
all white. That shows how ridiculous it is. 
If we could say we were mad with him 
because of his religion, then we might 
come under the provisions of the pro- 
posed law, but it would have to be di- 
versity of religion or something like that. 

The law does not apply to all 200 mil- 
lion Americans. The law seems to pro- 
vide: Sometimes we catch you, part of 
the time we do not catch you, but we will 
catch you if we can. That is the theory 
of the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is not true 
in all cases of audience annoyance to 
which the Senator made reference. It 
would probably be based not on the per- 
son’s color or religion but in the last 
analysis, probably on the fact that you 
did not agree with him. 

ai TALMADGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Which meant 
that while one might find a jury suffi- 
ciently prejudiced to convict a man on 
the theory that the motive was race, the 
real truth is that if you want an effec- 
tive statute, if it is going to be fair and 
proper, it would be directed toward the 
fact that you did not agree with what the 
person wanted done. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Suppose I were to 
come up and strike the Senator from 
Louisiana. What difference would it make 
whether I did it because I did not like his 
tie or his religion? I would be guilty of 
assault. The motivation of my striking 
him does not matter. But the crime I 
committed does matter. That is the 
weakness of the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the Sena- 
tor explain why throughout history we 
have had laws and statutes, as have oth- 
er nations as well, which seek to pro- 
tect citizens equally, only to find that 
at this advanced stage of our democracy 
someone now proposes to protect them 
unequally? 

Mr. TALMADGE. They think there 
may be some profit at the political bal- 
lot box by that reasoning. That rea- 
soning has reached its culmination in the 
last 2 or 3 years. I think it has run its 
course. I think that the people of our 
great Republic are getting tired of un- 
equal treatment in our land, and they 
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are getting tired of unequal laws in 
our land. 

I think some reverses will be found in 
the ballot box in November for those who 
espouse one set of laws for one set of 
people and a different set of laws for 
another set of people. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. The Senator has had occasion 
to watch television in the last few years. 
It has become very tiresome and boring 
to watch these “whodunit” movies any 
longer which are shown on television, 
since from the pressure of certain ethnic 
or racial groups on the scriptwriters the 
villain must be a white person with a 
southern accent. If you see a mystery 
picture the mystery is gone, The felon 
has to have a southern background and 
have a southern accent. For a while it 
seemed that our citizens of Italian an- 
cestry were being victimized or at least 
irritated, due to the television program 
“The Untouchables,” and they protested 
so furiously about it that the program 
had to be stopped. 

I am told that after the President’s 
state of the Union message to Congress, 
in which the President got the biggest 
hand when he talked about crime in the 
streets, some civil rights leaders pro- 
tested that although they had not been 
mentioned, they assumed it applied to 
some of their element and some of their 
group. 

Evidently, to be on the safe side, when 
anyone talks about crime in the streets, 
it must apply to those of Anglo-Saxon 
descent in the South. Apparently, when 
the President talks about crime, he is 
singled out for protests, and about the 
only group that seems to be willing to be 
the butt of a joke or play the “heavy” in 
a movie are those who seem to be of 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry and who come 
from the southern part of the country. 

That is taking all the interest and the 
thrill out of the “whodunits” for the 
future, because about the only person 
who can be the culprit must be 
either a Communist or a southerner. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. TALMADGE. We have been the 
“heavy” in political battles in this coun- 
try now for about 20 years, and I believe 
the people of America are getting tired 
and fed up with it. I think they are go- 
ing to change the situation. I think the 
time has come when the people agree 
that all Americans should be treated 
alike under all the laws of the land. I 
hope that the Senate will amend the 
pending bill accordingly. 

While I think the pending bill is a bad 
bill and would get the Federal Govern- 
ment involved in every area of criminal 
jurisdiction, if we are going to take that 
great step, the bill should be amended 
to make it applicable to all Americans, 
and not make it depend upon whether 
there is diversity in religion, race, color, 
or national origin. Everyone in America 
should have the law apply to him in 
exactly the same way. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the able 
Senator from Louisiana for his fine con- 
tribution to this debate. 

Mr. President, the pending bill makes 
a mockery of constitutional laws of long 
standing. It violates both the spirit and 
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the letter of the equal protection clause 
of the 14th amendment. 

To my mind, it is unconscionable even 
to consider legislation that would in ef- 
fect empower a vast army of Federal 
agents to police the most intimate 
thoughts of the American people. 

I am confident that the American peo- 
ple, given the facts about this bill, will 
demand its defeat—as I do today. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am happy to yield 
to my good friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I highly commend the 
Senator from Georgia for the valuable 
analysis in his fine statement concern- 
ing the pending bill. I do not believe he 
has overdrawn anything in connection 
with its operation. It is a fair and im- 
partial analysis from the practical side 
of things, and I think he has made a 
real contribution to the debate. 

I know that he and I feel the same way 
about dumping this problem into the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
I do not believe that the application of 
laws can be made any better by relying 
upon the Federal Government for such 
diversity in the areas and conditions of 
the problem. It will be far better, as the 
Senator states, if we are going into this 
field, to apply the law across the board. 
We have got into the pattern of passing 
election laws as to the qualifications of 
voters and to gerrymandering, but it does 
not apply, evidently, anywhere except to 
our area in the South. 

Mr. TALMADGE. As the Senator 
knows, the bill was drafted with that 
specific purpose in mind, 

Mr. STENNIS. Certainly. That was the 
design. It was passed to apply only to our 
part of the country. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Mississippi read in the 
press recently about a man named Alex- 
ander, who held hearings in New York. 
He had some witnesses before him, and 
he said that the employment practices 
there were worse than in any other area 
in the country. Did the Senator from 
Mississippi read that? They were worse 
than at the village level, the State level, 
or the Federal level. 

Mr. STENNIS. I did not read that, no; 
but I am really not surprised. We tried 
to show some instances of that kind on 
the floor of the Senate during the de- 
bate. This is not recrimination or bitter- 
ness on my part. 

Coming now to the pending bill, it is 
designed to apply to our part of the coun- 
try. I think the Senator is correct in 
saying that the people in the rest of the 
country are waking up and realizing just 
what has been going on, far more than 
heretofore. We have passed laws with re- 
spect to Alabama, Louisiana, Georgia, 
and a few other States, and I believe that 
the people of the country did not realize 
fully what was going on. At least, their 
opinions did not refiect the true situa- 
tion. But the pattern is so well estab- 
lished, and there has been so much rep- 
etition of it now, that I believe they real- 
ize it. They do not like it. Unless the 
pending bill is substantially modified, I 
believe that it will be defeated largely 
for that reason. 

We are going to keep on trying. I know 
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that the Senator from Georgia does not 
want to deny anyone the protection of 
the law to which he is entitled—not any- 
one—and certainly not on the basis of 
race, religion, or anything else. We want 
the law upheld. Generally, it is upheld. 
In his speech, the Senator has made a 
correct analysis of the situation. He has 
made a real contribution to putting this 
matter in its proper perspective and hav- 
ing it properly understood. 

I hope that other Senators will try to 
do the same thing. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia and congratulate him. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi for his 
generosity. He has been an outstanding 
jurist in his own right and is a great 
legal scholar. I deeply appreciate his 
courtesy. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. First, I con- 
gratulate the Senator on the fine pres- 
entation he has made. 

One thing the people of the country 
do not understand is why we do not do 
something about characters like Stokely 
Carmichael and Rap Brown, who are 
doing all kinds of mischief and are de- 
stroying the rights of people—property 
rights, and the rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. They are try- 
ing to burn down cities. In fact, they have 
burned some of them down, and this 
has resulted in hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of property damage. Why 
do we not do something to stop that? 
Why do we not do something about the 
right of citizens to entertain their own 
honest opinions and to do what they 
think appears to be right as the good 
Lord gives them the light to see? 

Right here in Washington, D.C., where 
Congress has jurisdiction over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Senator, I am sure, 
is familiar with a home rule petition that 
has been circulated. A merchant who 
operates a downtown store declined to 
sign the petition. What was the result? 
The petitioners had signs made and put 
pickets in front of the store, to stop ac- 
cess to the store. The poor man could not 
do business. He was forced to his knees 
and forced to sign the petition and sub- 
scribe to something he did not agree with. 

That is in the same category as Con- 
gress passing a law to force a person to 
sign a confession of guilt when he is not 
guilty, denying him the right of expres- 
sion, and forcing him to subscribe to 
something to which, in conscience, he 
cannot subscribe at all. 

The people of the country are not go- 
ing to be able to understand why Con- 
gress does not pass an effective law but 
permits hundreds of millions of dollars 
of property damage to occur, with loss 
of life, such as occurred in the Watts 
riot, the Detroit riot, the Newark riot, 
and the Cambridge riot. They are ask- 
ing why Stokely Carmichael is permitted 
to go around the world calling the people 
of this Nation murderers, assassins, and 
destroyers of the rights of all people, 
knowing that that is not true. Yet the 
proponents of civil rights legislation now 
come in with a bill like this. 

Can the Senator from Georgia explain 
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how we are expected to justify to the 
American people our acting on a bill like 
this, a bill which cannot be justified in 
the first instance, while Congress fails to 
take any action in the area of lawless- 
ness in the streets and the destruction of 
people’s life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, as a result of riots and the in- 
cendiary undertakings of Stokely Car- 
michael, Rap Brown, and their kind? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I do not think it can 
be explained; in fact, the Congress let 
the President know the truth in no un- 
certain terms by applauding him so 
loudly when he called for law enforce- 
ment. 

The people want some specific, positive 
action in law enforcement. 

I have examined a number of criminal 
statutes. I think Carmichael is guilty of 
insurrection, sedition, and inciting to 
riot, and that there is ample authority 
on the statute books to proceed against 
him now. I do not know why the Depart- 
ment of Justice has not proceeded. I have 
urged them to do so. They can if they 
wish to do so. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is the 
area in which action is needed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Indeed, that is the 
area which is crying for correction. A 
hundred and thirty cities have been put 
to the torch, so far as I know, in the last 
3 years, and hundreds of persons have 
been killed, including many policemen 
and firemen in the line of duty. Accord- 
ing to the last estimate I saw, more than 
three-quarters of a billion dollars of 
property damage had been done. In some 
instances it was necessary to call out the 
Army or the National Guard to try to 
repel anarchy in our cities. 

Yes, this area needs attention. I fully 
share the Senator’s view. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In the final 
analysis, would the bill do anything to 
help the people who seek to prevent the 
stirring up of trouble? 

Mr. TALMADGE. It would not do any- 
thing of the kind. In fact, it would im- 
pede law enforcement officers. If the mi- 
litia were called out to try to put down 
a riot, and a Catholic policeman arrested 
a Baptist rioter, perhaps the policeman 
could be prosecuted for arresting the 
Baptist rioter on the ground that he had 
arrested someone of a diverse religion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In a great 
number of instances, would it not put the 
policeman or National Guardsman in a 
position in which he was acting at his 
peril in protecting the rights of citizens? 

Mr. TALMADGE. It certainly would, 
because it would put him in a position 
where he could be accused of violating 
a Federal statute when he was trying to 
put down a riot in a city. 

Mr, President, if there are no ques- 
tions, I yield the floor and suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that request for just 
a minute? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I withhold that 
request. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, unfor- 
tunately, Iam compelled to resume hear- 
ings at 2:30 of a subcommittee which 
has subpenaed several out-of-town wit- 
nesses. As I take my leave at this hour 
of 2:32, I should like to indicate in the 
Recorp that my silence must not 
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be indicated as agreeing with the learned 
and interesting speech of the Senator 
from Georgia and the delightful ex- 
change with the distinguished majority 
whip, the Senator from Louisiana. The 
compulsion of time just prevents me 
from making any response other than 
that. 

I shall return, but in the meantime I 
would hope that each of us would have 
an opportunity to read the message of 
the President of the United States de- 
livered to us today. I think he pretty 
effectively describes the need for the bill 
and the reason why it is restricted as 
it is. The bill seeks to respond to an 
area of identified need. Crime generally 
across this country is handled without 
respect to the color of the skin 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator knows 
the bill is restricted to certain situations 
regarding a diversity of race, a diversity 
of national origin, and a diversity of 
color. What would be wrong with striking 
that provision from the bill and making 
it applicable to 200 million Americans— 
period? 

Mr. HART. If the Senator wants to 
have a Federal police force patrolling 
the streets, that is fine 

Mr. TALMADGE. I do not want that, 
but the bill so provides a Federal police 
force, and the bill limits the police force 
to special people in particular circum- 
stances where there is a diversity of 
religion, a diversity of color, or a divers- 
ity of national origin. If we are to have 
a Federal police forcee—and I hope we 
do not—let us have one for 200 million 
Americans—period. 

Mr. HART. I have less concern with 
that kind of police force than does the 
Senator from Georgia, but I am yet to 
be persuaded of the need for it. I must get 
to that hearing, but I do say that the 
expansion of Federal police authority 
should be restricted to those areas where 
there appears on the record to be an 
unmet need, tailored carefully to that. 
That is the reason why the committee 
bill is reported in the fashion it is. 

Incidentally, as I take my leave, I 
would ask the Senator from Louisiana to 
look at the bill carefully. That white 
mayor of Baton Rouge is protected. Pro- 
tection is provided for the white man—I 
assume he was white—the Ku Klux 
Klansmen who burned the cross. Subsec- 
tion (c) does that. 

Mr. President, I would merely indicate 
less than complete agreement with the 
remarks I have heard. I shall return. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I have looked at the section of the bill to 
which the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] referred. He is necessarily absent, 
and I simply want to make this a part of 
the Record now. We can discuss it later. 
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I believe the Senator to be in error in 
saying that subsection (c) on page 9 
of the bill would protect the mayor of the 
city of Baton Rouge, to whom I had 
made reference. 

The language there says that it applies 
where someone “knowingly injures, in- 
timidates, interferes with, or attempts to 
injure, intimidate, or interfere with any 
public official or other person“ and here 
are the key words to discourage him 
from affording another person or any 
class of persons equal treatment in par- 
ticipating or seeking to participate in 
any of such benefits or activities without 
discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, or because he 
is or has been affording another person 
or class of persons equal treatment in so 
participating or seeking to so partici- 
pate.” 

In the kind of instances to which I 
have reference, often the point at issue 
is simply a difference of opinion over a 
State law; such as whether it should 
be passed or should not be passed, or a 
difference of opinion with regard to an 
ordinance, and would not really meet the 
language of this statute. 

The language here is so narrowly 
drawn as to the circumstances under 
which the public official would be pro- 
tected that I doubt very much that it 
would apply to the situation that I de- 
scribed. 

It is conceivable that there might be 
some such cases in which it would apply 
to the mayor of Baton Rouge or some 
other mayor, but again I would ask the 
question: Why should it be so severely 
limited? Why should it be that if some- 
one seeks to intimidate such a person 
from doing his duty as he sees it, if we 
are going to protect him, why should the 
application be so limited as to the set of 
facts? Why should it not be of more gen- 
eral application, if it is to be passed at 
all? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
main part of my remarks will be directed 
against the bill H.R. 2516, but since the 
Senator from North Carolina, when the 
Senate met on January 19, called up his 
amendment No. 505 and made it the 
pending business, I shall comment on the 
amendment. 

As a matter of fact, I am glad that 
the Senator called up his amendment 
because it points out what a broad and 
all inclusive proposed criminal statute 
we have before us for consideration. We 
must remember that what we are dealing 
with now is in the criminal and not the 
civil law. Heretofore, it has been civil law 
and pronouncement of rights which have 
constituted the fundamentals of the bills 
dealing with the so-called subject of civil 
rights. In this instance, we must take 
care at every turn to see, first, that the 
jurisdiction is sound; second, that the 
accused is clearly advised, in a law that 
is not vague, just what is, and what is 
not a crime; third, that the element of 
intent is spelled out so as to constitute a 
basis for indictment by a grand jury, and 
that the right to trial by jury is not 
impaired; and fourth, that all elements 
and parts of the Constitution, including 
the 10th amendment, that protect indi- 
viduals against arbitrary or unjustified 
acts by the Federal Government, are 
fully considered. 
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It is my belief that these considerations 
will be weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 

In general, amendment No. 505, which 
is similar to part of the substitute bill 
offered as amendment No. 429, is at least 
an improvement over the bill as reported 
by the full committee on the Judiciary. 
In many ways, however, it is the lesser 
of two evils, because it would still impose 
a Federal Criminal Code in the heavily 
expanded field of so-called civil rights 
which Congress in the civil sense of the 
law has enlarged so greatly in the last 
few years. 

I do not look with favor on following 
all of these enactments with rigid crim- 
inal penalties empowering Federal courts 
to sit in each and every instance of even 
attempted interference as courts of crim- 
inal justice with all of the great powers 
of a Federal court. This would change 
our whole dual structure of courts and 
in fact would change our system gov- 
ernment because the States did not dele- 
gate to the Federal Government this 
broad system of Federal judicial criminal 
power. Congress should not attempt to 
change the basic nature of Federal courts 
and enlarge their criminal jurisdiction 
and powers beyond the delegations made 
by the States and the people to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

One of the major differences in amend- 
ment No. 505 and the main bill, and I 
commend the Senator from North Caro- 
lina for doing this, is that the amend- 
ment would eliminate extending the pro- 
posed Federal criminal code to the en- 
forcement of all State and local laws 
by protecting them against any inter- 
ference on the grounds set forth in the 
bill. This extreme proposal would consti- 
tute our Federal courts as agencies to 
enforce with heavy felony penalty powers 
the benefits, services, privileges, pro- 
grams, use of facilities or use of any 
activity provided or administered not 
only by the United States, but by any 
State or local government as well. The 
Federal enforcement under the admin- 
istration’s bill would be for reasons of 
race, color, religion, national origin, and 
engagement in speech or peaceful assem- 
bly, whereas under the amendment en- 
forcement would apply to all persons 
equally on a more restricted basis. 

FAIR HOUSING 

At first glance it might not be thought 
that the questions of open occupancy 
and enforced fair housing are, or could 
be, involved in this bill other than 
through amendment No. 290—the cur- 
rent fair housing bill language—which 
has been filed, and in fact, was filed be- 
fore the bill went to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

On examination of the bill, however, 
and in comparing it to the pending 
amendment, amendment No. 505, I find 
that the subjects of open occupancy and 
enforcement of fair housing standards 
are involved in the bill as reported and 
that they are excluded by the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

I feel that since I am so involved in the 
subject of housing, I should point this 
out to the Senate. 

In lines 15 and 16, page 2 of amend- 
ment No. 505, there are the words “other 
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than by way of a contract of insurance or 
guaranty.” These are the same words 
that appear in title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, now Public Law 88-352 ap- 
proved July 2, 1964. The net effect of 
these words in the amendment is to 
exclude from the coverage of the pro- 
posed criminal law all FHA-insured and 
VA-guaranteed programs. In the admin- 
istration bill H.R. 2516, there is no such 
exclusion and therefore these programs 
would be covered even though Congress 
saw fit in the act of 1964—and it was 
originally at one time in the administra- 
tion bill, I believe—to exclude from the 
coverage of title 6 FHA-insured and VA- 
guaranteed programs. This exclusion 
would be accomplished by the devious 
and harsh method of a strict criminal 
statute. If the bill should be enacted, 
Congress would not only be affirming at 
least the purpose of the unconstitutional 
Executive order on housing of 1962 which 
was a clear usurpation of legislative 
power, but it would be imposing severe 
criminal penalties on those who for 
reason of race, color, religion, or national 
origin would interfere with a person 
seeking to engage in an FHA or VA pro- 
gram or to enjoy its benefits as a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance, 
exempted by the terms of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. 

Considering the fact that from its start 
in 1934, FHA alone had engaged in more 
than $100 billion worth of housing pro- 
grams by the end of 1966, this makes a 
large and important difference in the two 
bills before the Senate. 

Another aspect of the so-called fair 
housing subject lies in the fact that the 
administration’s bill H.R. 2516 could be 
used to lend Federal criminal enforce- 
ment to all the fair housing laws that 
have been enacted by the States and by 
cities as well, including the law in Cali- 
fornia which was repealed by the people 
but retained by the courts. 

The language of the bill that would 
do this reads as follows, in subsection 
(a) (3) page 7 of the bill, which is enu- 
merated along with other provisions: 

(3) participating in or enjoying any bene- 
fit, service, privilege, program, facility, or 
activity provided or administered by the 
United States, or by any State or subdivi- 
sion thereof; 


In other words, if any State, county, 
city, or any political subdivision of the 
State were to pass any kind of open 
housing law that it desired, that law 
which on its face deals with racial mat- 
ters would be subject to enforcement in 
the U.S. courts, and the criminal penal- 
ties provided in the pending legislation 
could be imposed. 

I think that is something for us to 
keep in mind. One thing that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina would do would be to remove that 
kind of a provision from the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Assuming that 
a community has an open housing law 
such as the Senator has described, a law 
which might provide a very mild rem- 
edy, perhaps no more than injunctive 
relief, if a person could be ordered to sell 
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his home if the court thought he ought 
to sell it, and if the person declined to 
do so and would not abide by the so- 
called open housing law, are we to under- 
stand that these Federal remedies could 
be used against him, so that he would be 
subject to a fine of $1,000 or imprison- 
ment for 1 year in a jail for not comply- 
ing with the order, even though the city 
or State did not see fit to impose any 
such harsh remedy? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Having been put on 
the statute books as a local law ordi- 
nance, the measure would then come un- 
der the scope of the pending legislation 
as a “program” or “benefit” of a subdivi- 
sion of a State, and any offense com- 
mitted against participation in such law 
or program would become subject to the 
criminal penalties provided by the pend- 
ing legislation. 

I read a while ago the language of the 
bill that would cover that. It is contained 
in subsection (a) (3) of the pending bill 
and is found on page 7. I presumed that 
it was section 1 but find that the bill is 
not so divided. 

To make the matter a little clearer, I 
will read the beginning of the section 
also. It reads: 

Whoever, whether or not acting under color 
of law, by force or threat of force— 

(a) Knowingly injures, intimidates, or in- 
terferes with, or attempts to injure, intimi- 
date, or interfere with any person because of 
his race, color, religion, or national origin and 
because he is or has been engaging or seeking 
to engage, lawfully, in— 

. * . * „ 

(3) participating in or enjoying any bene- 
fit, service, privilege, program, facility, or ac- 
tivity provided or administered by the United 
States, or by any State or subdivision thereof; 


The measure then goes on to say that 
that person shall be guilty of an offense 
and subject to fine or imprisonment as 
provided in the main terms of the bill. 

Under that section, the pending legis- 
lation would reach down and take juris- 
diction of such offenses. 

Regardless of what the bill seeks to 
do, regardless of its professed motive, 
any legislation that allows the Federal 
Government to usurp powers and rights 
and privileges of the State courts and 
local courts and take them away from 
the people in the communities and States 
where they live is bad law. That is the 
point I wish to make. This bill goes to 
the extreme in that respect. As I have 
pointed out, I am glad that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. ErvIN] intro- 
duced his amendment to remedy some of 
these features, especially the activities of 
States and subdivisions thereof. 

I should point out that the exclusion 
of FHA and VA from title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 was indeed a much- 
debated subject on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. We all remember that. Regardless 
of how it was debated, it stayed in the 
bill 


I recall that the man who is now Vice 
President of the United States occupied 
the position that the Senator from Lou- 
isiana now occupies—assistant majority 
leader. I recall that the Vice President 
of the United States, who really man- 
aged the bill on the floor of the Senate, 
assured the Senate time after time after 
time after time that housing built under 
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FHA and VA programs would not be sub- 
ject to the terms of title 6 of the bill. 
Yet, this bill, if written into law with- 
out the Ervin amendment, would undo 
what the 1964 Civil Rights Act did with 
respect to granting exemptions to fed- 
erally insured or guaranteed housing 
programs. I was actively engaged in that 
debate. 

The House passed the 1964 bill with 
the exclusion in it in the same general 
language that the Senator from North 
Carolina includes in his amendment No. 
505. The language of that amendment 
is “other than by way of a contract of 
insurance or guaranty”, whereas the title 
VI language is—and I call attention to 
the similarity of it—‘other than by a 
contract of insurance or guaranty”. So 
the Senator can see that it is exactly 
the same, although the arrangement of 
the words may not be identical. 

We retained this excluding language 
in the bill, against vigorous opposition. 
Had the bill gone through in that form, 
it would have nullified completely the 
Executive order on housing with respect 
to FHA and VA, because Congress would 
have preempted the field. This is one 
occasion in which the doctrine of pre- 
emption would have worked against, and 
not for, the continuous and ever-expand- 
ing power of the Federal Government. 

Finally, in the last stages of voting on 
title VI, the Senate agreed to a com- 
promise amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] 
which left the language excluding FHA 
and VA from coverage intact in the title, 
but added section 605, as follows: 

Nothing in this title shall add to or de- 
tract from any existing authority with re- 
spect, to any program or activity under 
which Federal financial assistance is ex- 
tended by way of a contract of insurance 
or guaranty. 


Of course, it was our contention that 
the executive order of 1962 was uncon- 
stitutional and therefore had no effect. 

This clause nullified the preemption of 
the field by the language left in the act 
excluding FHA and VA from title VI 
coverage, and that is about all it did. 
It left the Executive order on housing 
in a vacuum, so to speak, dangling in 
the air, without any support or affirma- 
tion by Congress, and at that stage, and 
in its present stage, without a nullifica- 
tion by Congress. 

The legislative history of attempted 
“fair housing” by open occupancy in 
FHA and VA programs shows clearly 
that Congress on at least seven occa- 
sions turned down these proposals. I 
pointed this out clearly in the statement 
I made in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 108, part 17, pages 22908-22914. 
This statement included a legal brief 
showing the unconstitutionality of the 
invasion of the legislative prerogative by 
the President in issuing the order. 

The Recorp of September 14, 1959, will 
show that 3 years before the issuance of 
the order, I opposed the recommendation 
of the Civil Rights Commission that the 
order be issued. I advised the President 
against issuing the order. After its is- 
suance, on many occasions in debates in 
the Senate on the frequent proposals in 
the field of so-called civil rights, I have 
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described the order as being unconstitu- 
tional—a clear case of the President at- 
tempting to write legislation after Con- 
gress on seven occasions had refused to 
do so. In this position, I was affirmed by 
the article by U.S. District Judge Sterling 
Hutcheson, entitled “The Constitu- 
tionality of the President’s Order Bar- 
ring Discrimination in Federally Assisted 
Housing,” as it appeared as a part of the 
book by Alfred Avins entitled “Open Oc- 
cupancy versus Forced Integration Un- 
der the 14th Amendment,” published in 
1963. I have been surprised that the order 
was not taken into court and overturned 
as was the President’s seizure of the steel 
mills in Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 
v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579 (1962). 

My position on this matter and on so- 
called fair housing in the conventional 
market, where the case is even weaker, 
is clear and consistent. It arises, from a 
policy point of view, out of a sincere be- 
lief that attempts to dictate the condi- 
tions under which a person can sell or 
rent his own property, both in the con- 
ventional market and in federally as- 
sisted programs, leads only to inef- 
ficiency, misunderstanding, interminable 
administrative problems, and accom- 
plishes very little other than a depriva- 
tion of important property rights in the 
conventional field to which every land- 
owner is entitled. 

The failure of the Senate to act on 
the title IV fair housing proposal in the 
civil rights bill of 1966, after rather full 
and extended debate, indicated that the 
position of Congress on this whole ques- 
tion in the field of housing has not 
changed from the status in which it was 
left in 1964, which I have outlined above. 
This bill seeks to change the law as it 
was enacted in 1964. 

Therefore, the law as it stands at this 
point, at the present time, carries the 
exception “other than by way of con- 
tract of insurance or guaranty” in re- 
gard to programs or activities receiving 
Federal assistance. 

Accordingly, when I noticed that 
amendment No. 505 included the excep- 
tion, but the administration bill did not, 
I concluded that the matter is one of 
importance and should be brought to 
the attention of the Senate. I congratu- 
late the Senator from North Carolina for 
including the language in his amend- 
ment, because if this bill is to pass the 
Senate—and I trust that that will not 
be the case, the language excluding FHA 
and VA should be in it. 

A final difference between amendment 
No. 505 and the bill as reported, on which 
I wish to comment, is that the amend- 
ment contains language which exempts 
from its provision law enforcement of- 
ficers, members of the National Guard, 
and members of the Armed Forces who 
are engaged in suppressing a riot or a 
civil disturbance. 

This is quite different from the bill 
that was approved by a majority of the 
Judiciary Committee—a majority of one, 
by the way. The vote by which it was 
oar to the Senate, as I recall, was 

As reported, H.R. 2516 provides no 
exemption to law enforcement officers. 
The very strong provisions in favor of 
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law enforcement officers placed in the 
bill on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were deleted by the commit- 
tee in the Senate. As a matter of fact, 
the committee bill can be interpreted as 
being directed in part to law enforce- 
ment officers. The opening sentence of 
the bill is as follows: 

Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force, (a) 
knowingly injuries, intimidates or inter- 
feres with or attempts to injure. 


The language thereafter establishes 
heavy felony penalties up to life im- 
prisonment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the Senator knows, does he not, that 
many of these incendiary type speeches 
that lead to riots start out by claiming 
that the Negro element of the community 
is being denied the rights of education, 
the rights of housing, and the rights of 
employment to which they are entitled, 
and that they are being discriminated 
against, and that the powers that be in 
the community have no intention of cor- 
recting any of these imagined or real 
injuries, as the case may be. Therefore, 
when a law enforcement officer sees that 
sort of thing is getting out of bounds, 
and that it might lead to the kind of 
tragic events that have occurred in many 
cities of the Nation, he would act at his 
peril when he sought to break up this 
type thing, would he not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana this question. The 
Senator is a man of good and sound com- 
monsense. What policeman, National 
Guardsman, Army personnel, or a volun- 
teer who was deputized would dare try to 
stand against these people, such as the 
Senator has described, if this were the 
law? Would he not be almost taking his 
life in his hands? Certainly, he would be 
jeopardizing his liberty and freedom be- 
cause he would immediately become sub- 
ject to a criminal penalty. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If it were 
found that he violated the other person’s 
rights, and the person were protected by 
this law because of race, then the law 
enforcement officer would be subject to 
being fined either $1,000 or $10,000, as 
the case may be, in a Federal court. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Or imprisoned. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Or imprisoned. 
He could receive anywhere from a year 
to 10 years in prison. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So that the 
punishment is utterly fantastic. He would 
be tried in a Federal court although he 
might be a State agent. A person would 
be subject to thinking that he was pro- 
tecting the rights of society, but he would 
be acting completely at his peril because 
if the court ruled against him, he would 
be subject to a fine of $10,000 or 10 years 
in prison, or both. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. By the way, the Senator mentioned 
race. It should be remembered that race 
is only one of the matters involved. The 
bill provides for race, color, national ori- 
gin, or religion. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. Does the 
bill provide for a tax-paid lawyer to de- 
fend the man in the event he is accused 
falsely of violating this law? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. And there is no 
provision for a charge against the fellow 
who strikes and hurts a law enforcement 
officer. , 

I wish to say something that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana may not recall. One 
of the first so-called race riots was in 
Birmingham, Ala. All over the world 
people heard about the Birmingham 
riots. It was called a riot, but it really 
was not much of a riot. It was more a 
matter of controlling the marchers. That 
disturbance lasted some 47 days. Every- 
body all over the country heard about 
police brutality. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Forty-seven 
days? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Forty-seven days. 
There was a running disturbance of 47 
days. I think I am correct in my memory. 

There was not one, single Negro in- 
jured in any way. The only injury in all 
of that time was to a policeman who was 
struck by a broken bottle and seriously 
injured. Had that occurrence happened 
under this law, that man would not have 
had recourse to anybody at all because 
the bill is directed in the other direction. 
This, however, was a case of a Negro 
against a white man. 

Of course, they talk about police bru- 
tality and one of the things they talk 
about is the use of police dogs. How many 
times in the riots since that time in really 
vicious and destructive riots have police 
dogs been used? In that instance, there 
was not any destruction down there, ex- 
cept that in those so-called riots, if you 
wish to call it that, they set fire to a 
motel owned by a man of their own race, 
who was a distinguished citizen and a 
man who tried to reason with them 
against what they were doing. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What protec- 
tion would that man receive under this 
proposed bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Nothing, because it 
was done by a man of their own race. 

In these destructive riots since that 
time, in these northern cities that cried 
out so against police brutality and the 
use of police dogs, how many pictures 
have you seen of police dogs being used? 
One does not have to go far. Stand over 
here on the steps of the New Senate Of- 
fice Building any afternoon at about 
sundown and you will see the police with 
police dogs, and yet, because they were 
used there it was called police brutality. 

There have been some changes, but 
I thought I would point out how this 
bill would protect the marchers, the pro- 
testers, the rioters, if one wishes to call 
them that, but would have penalized the 
police for trying to keep them in order. 
As the Senator has correctly said, no 
law enforcement officer could afford to 
try to do his sworn duty in the face of 
a law such as this. I believe that sin- 
cerely. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that clearly indicates that this en- 
tire proposal simply moves in the wrong 
direction. Instead of protecting society 
it seeks to protect a small number of 
citizens who frequently are professional 
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troublemakers and it would ignore the 
real needs of society. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. If we need any 
strengthening of laws we know it should 
be something that fairly protects the 
one side but at the same time gives fair 
authority to the other side. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator find anything in this bill that 
would have helped to prevent the tre- 
mendous property damage, loss of life, 
and personal injuries that have occurred 
among those who participated in these 
riots, both in causing them and in carry- 
ing them on? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Nothing at all. 
There is nothing here that would take 
crime away from the streets or make 
our streets safe. As a matter of fact it 
would give encouragement the other 
way because they will know they have 
a fence thrown up around them in the 
form of a Federal law that penalizes 
that law officer who uses force or the 
threat of force. How are you going to 
administer a law if you cannot use force 
or the threat of force? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor aware of the fact that at this very 
moment there are approximately 50,000 
vacancies on the police forces of cities 
throughout the United States? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; I did not know 
that figure, but I know that right here 
in the District of Columbia one of the 
standing complaints is the inability to 
get police, and then to keep them after 
they get some experience. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is that not be- 
cause there are so many impediments 
thrown in the way of policemen so that 
they cannot get their job done—such as 
the Supreme Court decision, and others? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. And by the 
failure of society to support policemen 
and back them up in their difficult tasks, 
so that they become discouraged and 
tend to seek more remunerative employ- 
ment elsewhere, where they will be better 
appreciated? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; and where they 
will receive some degree of protection. 
It is the harshness of recent court deci- 
sions which have burdened the police. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would not 
enactment of the present bill make it 
even more difficult and perilous for 
policemen to perform their duty and 
even more difficult, therefore, for us to 
obtain adequate ploicemen, properly 
qualified, to protect society in the rights 
which every citizen in this country should 
enjoy? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not see how 
policemen could possibly afford to act 
or how they could be advised in detail 
how to act in trying to curb a riot, or 
prevent the runaway destruction of prop- 
erty, or even to keep marchers and dem- 
onstrators in line, instead of letting them 
run all over the place if the bill were 
enacted. 

Let us take the recent march on the 
Pentagon. These people formed a pha- 
lanx and were going to break into the 
Pentagon Building, after they had been 
given every consideration and every kind 
of protection in their march from the 
Lincoln Memorial to the Pentagon. They 
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were protected by the police all the way— 
at least they were helped along the way. 
They got over there and broke through 
the line of guards at one place and I 
think a few of them actually got inside 
the Pentagon Building, after every 
kindness, every disposition, and every 
consideration to be helpful to them had 
been shown. 

There were MP’s out there, with rifles, 
but they might not be able to afford 
even to block the marchers under a law 
such as this. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I under- 
stand correctly what is in the pending 
bill now, if a military policeman were 
acting under the orders of his comman- 
dant, he would not be protected, he would 
still be subject to punishment, if that 
commandant did not have that author- 
ity according to the court. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The word that cov- 
ers it is “whoever.” That does not ex- 
clude anyone, does it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The bill states, 
on page 7, “Whoever, whether or not 
acting under color of law“ —in other 
words, if he said that he is protecting 
society and is doing it under orders of 
his commanding officer, even though he 
be a member of the military police seek- 
ing to control a riot 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is the way I 
interpret the word “whoever.” That 
means no limitation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. He would 
be subject to 10 years’ imprisonment, 
a $10,000 fine, or both, by virtue of the 
fact that the language states: Who- 
ever, whether or not acting under color 
of law, by force or threat of force,” pro- 
ceeds to do any of the following 
things 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana (continuing). 
“Knowingly injures, intimidates, or in- 
terferes with because of his race, color, 
religion.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Yes. I was going to 
call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that, first of all, the broad word “who- 
ever” covers everyone. It covers the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and it covers me. It 
covers everyone. Then it also states 
whether or not he is acting under color 
of law. I suppose we could say that an 
MP acting under the orders of his com- 
manding officer would be acting under 
color of law. 

Let me go one step further. It states, 
“knowingly injures, intimidates, or inter- 
feres with.” That is pretty broad lan- 
guage. Has the Senator noticed the ab- 
sence of the word “willfully”? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would say that is 
about the broadest language I have ever 
seen: “whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law, by force or threat of 
force—knowingly injures, intimidates, or 
interferes.” Intimidates“ just means 
“scares.” 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana, Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Interferes“ might 
be just saying, “Move along. Move along. 
Move along.” Or “Do not loiter.” And he 
would be interfering. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Thus, if this 
person should interfere with the right of 
someone to participate in an activity ad- 
ministered by the United States or par- 
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ticipating in or enjoying the benefits” 
provided by the laws of the United 
States, I assume that is a benefit or a 
right to peacefully protest, and would be 
used as a benefit so long as it remains 
peaceful, and when it starts to get out of 
bounds, a military policeman would be 
acting at his peril. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Absolutely. I think 
the Senator is right. I am glad that he 
raised that point. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is not the 
Senator well aware of the fact, with re- 
gard to the Birmingham riots, that 
there were many statutes involved there, 
but the court tended to find that those 
acting on behalf of their civil rights were 
permitted to do so, even though they 
were violating local ordinances, so that 
the crimes complained of were not up- 
held by the court in some instances? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. But, 
let me add, in some instances they were 
upheld. Some were not. Actually, some 
an sce and made to serve a term 
in $ 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Where the 
court does not uphold a law that a mili- 
tary policeman is seeking to enforce or 
a patrolman—who, after all, is not a 
lawyer, and even if he were, he could not 
know for sure what a court would de- 
. oat would be acting at their own 
peril. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There would be no 
law to protect them. The law would be 
against them in every respect. The law 
enforcement officer or the civilian who 
would like to preserve order and help 
in maintaining order might find them- 
selves in jeopardy as a result. This is 
very broad coverage, especially where 
the officer, acting under orders of his 
commandant, proceeds to interfere with 
someone of a different race who appears 
to be doing something that might lead 
to the destruction of property, loss of 
life, or personal injury, and who acts to 
try to stop it before it gets out of hand. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does it not 
mean, then, when he interferes with 
what people may contend their rights 
to be, he is acting at his peril; and if 
the court does not uphold the law that he 
is seeking to enforce, that policeman, in 
fact, is subject to the penalties provided 
in the pending bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would be most 
difficult to fill the 50,000 vacancies in 
the police forces throughout this coun- 
try. We know that the District of Co- 
lumbia is having a very hard time get- 
ting policemen now. I imagine that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
could testify eloquently to that, because 
he is chairman of the Appropriations 
subcommittee for the District of 
Columbia, and he knows the problem 
which the police department here is hav- 
ing not only in recruiting policemen but 
also in keeping good, efficient, and expe- 
rienced policemen on the force. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The pending bill 
would not help them at all. It would 
make it even worse because everyone 
would know that a policeman would be 
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jeopardizing his liberty and his freedom 
when he does it. 

There are very few police officers who 
do not act by force or threat of force, 
and they usually act knowingly in that 
generally they are supposed to know the 
consequences of their acts as part of 
their duties. 

I call the Senate’s attention again to 
the omission of the word “willful.” In 
nearly all criminal cases, especially ma- 
jor felonies, willful intent is an essen- 
tial ingredient. We were writing legis- 
lation recently regarding proposed crim- 
inal penalties in housing legislation in 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
where that question came up. I insisted 
that the word “willful” be included in 
the legislation. It follows previous legis- 
lation dealing with Security and Ex- 
change Commission violations. In other 
words, if a person is going to be pros- 
ecuted and convicted of doing some- 
thing that is wrong, the burden ought 
to be, as has been true from time im- 
memorial, upon that political subdivi- 
sion which is seeking to punish him and 
on the prosecutor to show that not only 
he knew what he was doing, but he did 
it with a willful purpose. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I ask the Senator if there 
is not also another problem there, that 
while the person may not actually have 
knowingly violated this proposed civil 
rights law, he could still be prosecuted, 
and he would still have to go to great 
expense to defend himself to prove that 
he really did not knowingly interfere 
with the right that the person had? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Even then he would 
be on shaky ground, because so often 
the law presumes he knew and says or 
implies that he had the duty to know 
especially law enforcement officers. I 
would not say that this is always true. 
He could sometimes prove he knew noth- 
ing at all about it. Those cases would 
be few and far between. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. After the 
cases had been prosecuted, would not 
there tend to be a feeling on the part of 
the law officials that they should stand 
aside and not interfere, because, even 
though they might not be intending to 
interfere with someone’s rights, they 
could still be prosecuted and made to 
prove that they really did not know that 
this act was going to be held unconstitu- 
tional, they did not know the court was 
going to take that attitude, and they 
did not know for sure what was going 
to happen under those circumstances, 
and therefore they did the best they 
could? Rather than hire a lawyer, have 
court costs, and one thing and another, 
they would prefer to stand aside rather 
than try to protect society? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is not one of 
our problems that too many of our citi- 
zens stand idly by when some innocent 
victim is being injured, when they should 
be acting to protect that person in his 
rights? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We know it is be- 
coming a national disgrace in many 
places, particularly in big cities, for peo- 
ple to fail and to refuse to go to the 
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relief of somebody who is in real dis- 
tress. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is bad 
enough, without some such law as this, 
to go to the aid of a person at one’s 
peril. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

In times like the present, when riots 
and disorders are a constant threat, and 
the burdens on our law enforcement of- 
ficers are tremendous, I feel that the 
Congress should not enact such legisla- 
tion as this which on its face would 
seem to be cast in favor of inflammatory 
speechmakers and those who call poten- 
tial rioters into peaceful assembly and, 
at the same time, would make the posi- 
tion of law enforcement officers more 
difficult, 

Let me say again at this point, and 
without any doubt in my mind, that I 
prefer the language of amendment No. 
505, exempting law officers and others 
engaged in suppressing riots and restor- 
ing order from its provisions. 

Now I turn to a discussion of the main 
bill. 

In order to make it clear, I say again 
that what I have said so far has been on 
the amendment which is the pending 
business, and the differences between it 
and the main bill, the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin] to this bill, H.R. 2516. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Recently a 
situation developed in Louisiana that 
had much publicity given to it, up until 
the time the State proved equal to deal 
with it adequately, after which the 
publicity was dropped. If someone had 
been injured or killed, much would have 
been made of it. 

I refer to the situation when marchers 
from Bogalusa were going to march on 
the State capital. H. Rap Brown became 
involved in the matter. It looked as if 
there would be a serious confrontation. 
At that time the marchers were pro- 
tected from the Ku Klux Klan and the 
whites who might have interfered, and 
the citizenry was protected from the 
marchers. The Governor made it clear to 
the Ku Klux Klan, as well as to the 
Negro demonstrators, that they could 
hold their meeting and say what they 
wanted to say, but immediately that 
someone got out of line, the police were 
ordered to shoot to kill. The result was 
that no one was shot or injured, and 
everything was handled peaceably. What 
was billed as a great performance 
dribbled into nothing because there was 
adequate police protection to protect 
society from both elements. 

Would not that classic example of good 
law enforcement have been jeopardized 
if the bill which is before us had been 
law, or if any one of those officers, who 
might have felt that if someone got out 
of line he was to shoot him or use his 
blackjack or do whatever was necessary 
to deter him, would have been subject 
to this law, under which he could have 
been found guilty of acting at his peril 
and acting on his authority, and sen- 
tenced to a $10,000 fine and 10 years in 
jail? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I doubt very seriously that that 
situation could have had orderly treat- 
ment, First of all, I do not say that the 
people who were marching had militant 
forces among them, but we do know that 
in so many of the demonstrations and 
marches today there are militant people 
who attach themselves to them and take 
advantage of the occasion to stir up trou- 
ble. I believe the Senator mentioned H. 
Rap Brown was a part of it. We know 
he has a record of militancy and of stir- 
ring up trouble. 

Suppose it had been a militant group 
and there had been a law of this type in 
effect and they knew about it and they 
knew a perfect shield was provided for 
those on one side and none for those on 
the other side. Does the Senator think 
that would have been the orderly march 
that did take place? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. In my 
judgment, it would have encouraged 
those agitators to have gone beyond what 
happened and it might actually have re- 
sulted in a riot. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have in my hand 
a Supreme Court case entitled Coz v. 
Louisiana, 379 U.S. 536 (1965). Is the 
Senator familiar with that case? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That was an appeal 
from the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
which was argued on October 21, 1964, 
and decided January 18, 1965. It deals 
with a civil rights demonstration in a 
place that the Senator knows quite well, 
Baton Rouge. I shall not read the whole 
case, but I make reference to it in order 
that we may see how well the facts fit 
in with just such a situation that might 
be affected by this kind of law or that 
might be shielded by this kind of law. 
Here is a Supreme Court holding that 
the marching crowd had assembled 
lawfully: 

Appellant was the leader of a civil rights 
demonstration in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, of 
2,000 Negro students professing segregation 
and the arrest and imprisonment the previous 
day of other Negro students who had par- 
ticipated in a protest against racial segrega- 
tion. The group assembled a few blocks from 
the courthouse, where appellant identified 
himself to officers as the group’s leader and 
explained the purpose of the demonstration. 
Following his refusal to disband the group, 
appellant led it in an orderly march toward 
the courthouse, In the vicinity of the court- 
house officers stopped appellant who, after 
explaining the purpose and program of the 
demonstration, was told by the Police Chief 
that he could hold the meeting so long as he 
confined it to the west side of the street. 
Appellant directed the group to the west side- 
walk, across the street from the courthouse 
and 101 feet from its steps. There the group, 
standing five feet deep and occupying almost 
the entire block but not obstructing the 
street, displayed signs and sang songs which 
evoked response from the students in the 
courthouse jail. Appellant addressed the 
group. The Sheriff construing as inflamma- 
tory appellant’s concluding exhortation to 
the students to “sit in” at uptown lunch 
counters, ordered dispersal of the group 
which, not being directly forthcoming, was 
effected by tear gas. Appellant was arrested 
the next day and was convicted of peace dis- 
turbance, obstructing public passages, and 
courthouse picketing. The Louisiana Su- 
preme Court affirmed the conviction, two of 
which (peace disturbance and obstructing 
public passages) are involved in this case. 
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I shall not go further than that. I 
have read the syllabus of the case. I 
simply point out that the effect of the 
decision in that case was to hold that 
the crowd had assembled lawfully and 
that the Louisiana breach of the peace 
law, which was probably clearer than 
the proposed law now before us, was 
unconstitutional due to vagueness. The 
court in effect said that nobody could 
be touched. Had this measure been in 
effect, any officer trying to do what the 
sheriff there was doing, would have been 
subject to the penalties under this act. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The fact that 
the statute uses the word “knowingly” 
would not have helped that sheriff par- 
ticularly, would it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, it would not. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Because he 
would be presumed to know what the 
court was going to hold, even though he 
may not have. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In some cases, that 
might be true. In this case, in reality, 
he knew what he was doing; but I sub- 
mit that he was acting under a State law 
that he had a right to presume to be a 
good law. He knowingly did what he did, 
but there was nothing willful about it. 
That is the point I made a while ago, 
when I called attention to the fact that 
his bill omits the requirement of willful- 
ness and rests entirely on knowledge. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, That sheriff 
had to act at a time when he was re- 
quired to presume that State law to be 
valid. However, the court proceeded to 
hold that the State law was not valid. 
The courts have done that in many in- 
stances with regard to laws that would 
have controlled these riots and demon- 
strations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. Laws such as 
this are purely within the police powers 
of the States. The sheriff had every 
reason to believe that the Louisiana 
laws were valid. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But that law- 
enforcement officer would have been sub- 
ject to innumerable fines of $10,000 and 
jail sentences of 10 years, because he 
used force to break up the demonstra- 
tion when he concluded that the thing 
had gotten out of hand and was in vio- 
lation of a State law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Suppose that that 
group had known that a law like that 
proposed here was in effect, and knew 
that they were shielded, they were pro- 
tected, but that the officer was not. 
Does anyone believe they would have 
maintained order? Of course not. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They would 
then have been protected, perhaps, 
against liability for the damage that they 
did to the sheriff and his deputies, but 
he would not have been protected for 
enforcing a law which, so far as he 
knew, was valid. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Not only would he 
not have been protected, but he would 
have been subject to this severe penalty 
under a Federal law, and not subject to 
State control at all. 

Our people have known since the be- 
ginning of this Republic that police pow- 
ers generally were matters for States to 
handle. There are decisions and history 
that are pertinent. I hope sometime be- 
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fore we finish the debate on this bill, un- 
less it is finished pretty quickly, that we 
may have an opportunity to discuss in a 
little bit more detail the Supreme Court 
decisions, and refer to discussions of 
police powers by some of the most emi- 
nent legal minds in this country who 
have discussed police powers and the 
trial of criminal offenses by State courts 
rather than Federal courts. 

We know that there are certain types 
of offenses that, regardless of where 
they happen, may be tried by Federal 
courts; but all others are subject to the 
State laws, and subject to being tried in 
the State courts. The Federal Govern- 
ment is one of the delegated powers. 

Not only that, but many years ago, in 
1870 and 1873, in fact, Congress in writ- 
ing an act setting up a new class of Fed- 
eral cases, to be tried in the Federal 
courts, for conspiracy to deprive a person 
of his civil rights, wrote into the law the 
safeguard that in the trial of the cases 
the Federal courts could take jurisdiction 
of related State crimes and impose the 
penalties imposed by State law. 

I think it is sufficient to make just that 
brief reference at this point and to state 
that in 1909 Congress repealed this law 
with debate language that I shall quote 
later. Down through the years, this ques- 
tion of the right of State and local gov- 
ernments to try criminal offenses, with 
a few exceptions such as matters occur- 
ring on Federal reservations or involving 
certain Federal officers and things of that 
kind, has been guarded both by our tra- 
ditions and our dual form of government. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana. 
NEEDLESS DUPLICATION OF EXISTING LAWS ON 

INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 

I proceed now to some remarks with 
reference to the bill as a whole, over and 
beyond those I have already made in 
connection with the Ervin amendment. 

I am sorry to see that at the begin- 
ning of this new session of Congress finds 
us called upon to study and analyze an- 
other bill, in what seems to be an end- 
less stream of bills in recent years, deal- 
ing with the subject of so-called civil 
rights—and I wish to emphasize that 
term, so-called civil rights.” In doing 
so, I say again that we should never sub- 
vert, in the process, the rights of all 
Americans. A careful analysis of H.R. 
2516 indicates that it is designed to pro- 
tect only citizens of one religion, or one 
political affiliation, or one nationality, or 
one race. 

This in itself is not in keeping with 
what I consider to be wise national legis- 
lation, equally applicable to all Ameri- 
cans. H.R. 2516 is, instead, an ill-advised 
attempt at class legislation. The bill pro- 
poses very heavy criminal penalties, 
which must be most strictly construed in 
constitutional law. I not only doubt the 
need for, or propriety of, the legislation, 
but I doubt its constitutionality as well. 

Before going into a more detailed 
analysis of the bill I would like to state 
that there should come a time when in- 
telligence and commonsense compel us 
to realize that we are fostering disrespect 
for law and order by passing law after 
law in a field wherein there are already 
more than ample laws. There are some 
who clamor for more and more civil 
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rights laws without giving serious 
thought to the fact that we already have 
too many such laws. The issue should be 
the enforcement of and respect of exist- 
ing law instead of whether there should 
be new laws. 

Mr. President, my esteemed friend, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER], has made a sug- 
gestion to me that I think is quite 
apropos. This bill, if enacted into law, 
would punish and penalize and make 
criminals out of persons engaged in the 
enforcement of so-called civil rights laws 
already on the books. And I think that it 
would. That is something for us to pon- 
der. 

It is my firm conviction that the mo- 
mentary popularity of getting more and 
more legislation should, and I believe will, 
give way to the urgent and basic neces- 
sity in this country of returning to respect 
for law and order. We must return, in 
both our hearts and minds, to the quali- 
ties that made this country great. I speak 
of personal integrity, patriotism, respect 
for law and order, eagerness and will- 
ingness to work and work hard, and re- 
spect for the rights of others. Those qual- 
ities do not come from laws. They come 
from the hearts of men and women. At- 
tempts to legislate these qualities often 
tend to suppress them. 

The pending bill, however, would be 
far more damaging than the mere sup- 
pression of voluntary good racial rela- 
tions. It would foster and protect the 
wrong people, namely those relatively 
few, but relatively loud travelers who 
move from State to State bent upon fo- 
menting riots, turmoil, property destruc- 
tion, and disrespect for any and all the 
laws of the land which they do not like. 
It would foster them, moreover, at a 
time when this is about the worst type 
of legislation that we could enact. The 
bill supposedly protects only lawful ac- 
tivities. For practical purposes, however, 
the abusive use by extremists of free 
speech and assembly has risen to such 
a level that to my way of thinking it 
needs no encouragement. 

The bill is entitled “An act to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation, and for other pur- 
poses.” The very title itself presupposes 
@ general broad right or prerogative of 
the Federal Government to establish a 
criminal code for individual human con- 
duct irrespective of the police powers of 
the States. To this supposition, I cannot 
subscribe. I do not wish to be a party to 
a legislative wedge such as is proposed 
here, that could lead to a Federal police 
state, totally in defiance of the warnings 
and wishes of our Founding Fathers who 
wrote a Constitution which prohibits, or 
should prohibit, such encroachments on 
the reserved powers of the States. 

The bill is generally known as a bill 
dealing with so-called interference with 
rights. Let me say again, every State has 
laws dealing with individual rights. In 
part, the bill would make it a serious 
crime for anyone to attempt to inter- 
fere with these so-called rights as well 
as actually to interfere with those rights. 

Specifically, the bill would make it a 
crime by force or threat to interfere with 
or attempt to interfere with, injure or 
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attempt to injure, or intimidate or at- 
tempt to intimidate, any person because 
of his race, color, religion, or national 
origin, while he is lawfully engaging in 
a wide variety of so-called and supposed- 
ly federally protected activities. Here are 
the items included in the bill. Every one 
of them covers rights protected by exist- 
ing State and Federal law. In reading 
this list, I do not wish to give the impres- 
sion that I am against these rights. My 
protest is against making each and 
every one of them the subject of a Fed- 
eral criminal penalty. 

First. Voting and campaigning. It 
should be noted that this provision. is 
not restricted to Federal elections. 

Second. Enrolling in or attending any 
public school or public college. Here 
again it should be pointed out that the 
proposed law refers to “any” public 
school or college, thus extending the 
Federal criminal umbrella to all public 
educational institutions irrespective of 
whether or not there is any Federal con- 
nection or reason for jurisdiction. 

Third. Participating in or enjoying 
any benefit, service, privilege, program, 
facility, or activity provided or adminis- 
tered by the United States, or by any 
State or subdivision thereof. 

It would be appropriate here to com- 
ment that the proposed coverage of this 
provision, even without the last clause, 
is so broad that it is difficult to compre- 
hend. With the last clause added; namely, 
“or by any State or subdivision thereof,” 
I must observe that this provision is so 
broad that it deserves full and separate 
debate. It would extend the scope of 
Federal criminal jurisdiction not only to 
all activities of the Federa] Government 
in one single pronouncement, but to the 
activities of every State and local gov- 
ernment in the land. 

Fourth. Applying for or enjoying em- 
ployment, by a private employer, by the 
United States, or by any State or agency 
thereof or of using the services of any 
labor organization or employment 
agency. 

Fifth. Serving or attending upon any 
court in connection with possible grand 
or petit jury service in any U.S. or State 
court. 

Sixth. Using any vehicle, terminal, or 
facility of any common carrier by motor, 
rail, water, or air. 

Seventh. Participating in or enjoying 
the benefits of any program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance. 

Eighth. Enjoying the privileges, facili- 
ties, goods or services or any public ac- 
commodations business or establishment, 
including hotels, soda fountains, restau- 
rants, gasoline stations, theaters, sports 
arenas, or any other public accommoda- 
tions establishments. 

To say the least, the scope of all of the 
above items is tremendous especially 
when it is realized that the criminal 
jurisdiction of the United States is pro- 
posed to be extended into all of these 
fields for overt acts of interference—a 
vague term in itself—and for attempts to 
interfere as well. The penalties imposed 
would be up to 1 year or a $1,000 fine or 
both, or if bodily injury results, 10 years’ 
imprisonment—maximum—or a $10,000 
fine or both; or, if death results, the de- 
fendant may be subject to life imprison- 
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ment. Thus, most definitely, we are deal- 
ing here with a proposed major felony 
statute. 

If what I have related above, concern- 
ing what the bill proposes to do, were all 
that is in it, I would still say that this is 
a bad bill for both legal and policy rea- 
sons. It attempts to bring too much un- 
der the criminal jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government, in derogation of the 
concept that these are fields for the 
jurisdiction of the police powers of the 
States. It attempts to do this in poorly 
drawn, all inclusive, and unconstitu- 
tional language. Moreover, we do not 
need the bill. It would be bad policy to 
pass it, and it would lead only to far more 
trouble than now exists. 

There are, however, some further pro- 
visions in the bill that disturb me to an 
even greater extent. 

Section (b), page 9 of the bill, contains 
somewhat confusing language. Section 
(b) would make it a Federal crime to in- 
terfere with or attempt to interfere with 
a person seeking to participate in any of 
the almost limitless array of activities 
and privileges I have already enumer- 
ated. Let me quote the confusing lan- 
guage of the bill. It would make it a 
Federal crime to interfere or try to in- 
terfere with a person “because he is or 
has been urging or aiding others to so 
participate, or is or has been engaging in 
speech or peaceful assembly opposing 
any denial of the opportunity to partici- 
pate.” 

In other words, in addition to the pro- 
tection of law already being given to 
Stokely Carmichael, Rap Brown, and 
militants of similar persuasion, still more 
law would be heaped upon existing law. 
The thin line between the standards laid 
down in the language of the bill, which I 
have just quoted, and the aims of a few 
minority militants would be difficult to 
distinguish from an administrative and 
enforcement point of view. 

As is pointed out in the individual 
views filed with the Senate report on this 
bill—page 17 of Report No. 721—the lan- 
guage of the bill is so drawn that it would 
impose no penalties on Rap Brown for 
his alleged inflammatory statements 
associated with the riots at Cambridge, 
Md., on July 24, 1967; but if a spectator, 
enraged by Brown's statements, had 
mounted the platform and struck Brown, 
giving him a bloody nose, this spectator 
could be sent to the penitentiary for 10 
years and fined up to $10,000. And for 
mere interference—pushing him, per- 
haps just touching him on the arm or 
telling him that he should be ashamed 
of himself and should hush up and get off 
the stage—he could be fined up to $1,000 
and put into prison up to a year. If the 
man got up on the stage and tried to 
interfere with Rap Brown, to get him to 
stop speaking, and if Rap Brown pushed 
him off the platform, the man could not 
bring a case against Rap Brown under 
this bill, The bill does not work in that 
direction. 

It is important to remember at this 
point that the State of Maryland already 
has adequate laws to protect Rap Brown 
against attacks on his person, but the 
Federal Government could be in the 
position of shoving the State law aside 
in order to prosecute his attacker. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator referred 
to line 21 on page 7. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Subsection (3), at the 
bottom of the page, reads: 

(3) participating in or enjoying any 
benefit, service, privilege, program, facility, 
or activity provided or administered by the 
United States, or by any State or sub- 
division thereof; 


The Senator made a very good point 
in this respect, very astute legal reason- 
ing, and I believe it is sound. 

If I correctly understand, the Senator 
from Alabama said that a remote town 
could pass an open housing ordinance; 
that under the provision of the bill I 
have just read, all the provisions of that 
open housing ordinance would auto- 
matically come under the pending bill; 
and that if any racial matter, religious 
matter, or national origin question were 
raised, then it would be a Federal crime 
and this entire proposal would apply. 

Is that the Senator’s interpretation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is my inter- 
pretation. And that defendant would not 
be hailed into his county court. He would 
be taken to Jackson, Miss., and tried in 
the big Federal court, with jurors from 
all over the Federal district. The penal- 
ties of this bill would apply, rather than 
the penalties of the State law. That is 
my interpretation. Open housing laws 
usually are based per se on discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 

In other words, the Federal Govern- 
ment could just take over State and local 
government police powers in enforcing 
State and local programs or benefits or 
services. 

Mr. STENNIS. Beyond that point, un- 
der the proposed bill, if it should become 
law, a town or a small city would be 
permitted to pass an ordinance, say, by 
a close vote, which the State legislature 
perhaps had refused to pass for state- 
wide application. Nevertheless, it would 
bring that matter under the responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government to go out 
in that isolated area and undertake to 
enforce a law of that type. Is that not 
9 Is that not what we are getting 
nto? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. STENNIS. We are piling that on 
top of all the other duties and respon- 
sibilities that the Federal Government 
has, including Vietnam and North Ko- 
rea, which are on the other side of the 
world. 

Would it not also be true that the Fed- 
eral Government would be enforcing a 
law that Congress refused to pass—that 
is, an open housing law? 

ap SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. STENNIS. And does that not il- 
lustrate the absurdity of this bill on a 
policy basis, regardless of the subject 
matter? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is a complete de- 
parture from our historic policy in this 
country to let the Federal Government 
attend to the big things, the things that 
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pertain to the Nation as a whole, and to 
let the States handle police matters. 

Mr. STENNIS. And it just shows how 
far we are going on and on and on, trying 
to cure every little evil, every little wrong, 
or every little practice that someone 
thinks might be erroneous. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I think it will be a sad day in this 
country when the Federal Government 
is used for the purpose of taking over all 
of the various activities throughout the 
land and when the functions of State 
and local governments are transferred 
to the Federal Government. I hope that 
day never comes. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has given 
us an illustration of an instance where 
we do not have a uniform law or any 
Federal law with respect to open housing. 
That subject is being brought in through 
the back door as a responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, through enfore- 
ing State open housing laws and also in 
another part of the bill. When we had 
before us the Civil Rights Act of 1964, he 
will remember that title VI of that act 
contained a rather simple clause which 
provided exempting from the provisions 
of title VI insured and guaranteed con- 
struction. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

(At this point, Mr. PELL assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, that ap- 
plied to one thing and one thing only, 
and that was housing that had been built 
with the help of Federal insurance or 
guarantee. This measure would skillfully 
do away with what we did then as well as 
affect the conventional market by the 
provision the Senator just read and by 
subsection (7) on page 8 of the bill. It 
would turn over to the Federal Govern- 
ment much of State enforcement under 
subsection (3) in open housing under 
that clause (3) and would nullify the ex- 
clusion of FHA from the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 in subsection (7). In the latter 
case this simply means that it would do 
away with the provision that Congress 
debated for a long, long time but left in- 
tact in the bill in 1964. 

I pointed out a few minutes ago that 
the amendment by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] would correct that situation and 
rewrite and restore to the bill the sub- 
stantial language of title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 as related to programs 
receiving Federal financial assistance. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, I wish to state 
with emphasis that he made it clear 
here by his illustration that a small city 
board could suspend the Federal law on 
housing that has been passed by the 
Congress after lengthy debate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And accepted. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, und accepted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. By the way, I wish 
to add another point. I am not certain, 
but I believe when the administration 
submitted the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
that language was written into the bill. 
The then senior Senator from Minnesota 
and now the Vice President assured the 
Senate on several occasions that insured 
and guaranteed programs were excluded 
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from title VI. It was not only accepted 
by Congress but it was also accepted 
by the administration. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

They would now have us repeal a Fed- 
eral law, and as the Senator pointed out, 
it takes the Federal Government entirely 
afield and into a new area of law enforce- 
ment and adds another burden. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to make the 
record clear at this point. Clause (3), 
subsection (a) page 7 of the bill, as re- 
ported, lines 18 to 21, refer to State and 
local programs that could include a fair 
housing program under State or local 
law. Clause (7) or subsection (7), page 
8, lines 13 to 15, does not contain the ex- 
clusion of contracts of insurance or 
guarantee in federally assisted programs 
that is in title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 and which is also contained in 
lines 15 and 16 of page 2 of Senator 
Ervin’s amendment No. 505 to the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; on pages 7 and 8 
of the bill as reported and page 2 of the 
amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In the first part of 
our discussion on fair housing in the 
conventional market, that would be cov- 
ered under clause 3, but in connection 
with the FHA and VA guarantee, it 
would be under clause 7. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
That section is very brief and I suggest 
that the Senate might read it to see 
what the Senator is referring to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Clause (7), on page 
8 is very broad for criminal penalty cov- 
erage. It provides: 

(7) Participating in or enjoying the bene- 
fits of any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance; or 


That would include welfare programs, 
school lunch programs, and farm bene- 
fits. Think of the fields that would cover. 
Moreover, it would repeal, in effect, what 
was written into title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further so that I may go 
into another point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator referred 
to a pending matter before the Congress, 
the so-called crime bill relating to crime 
in the streets. Did the Senator notice 
that the organizations that are opposing 
the riot bill, and some are Members of 
this body who are opposing the enact- 
ment of that bill, are the persons who 
propose the enactment of this measure 
here? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Has the Senator seen 
a more glaring inconsistency? They are 
talking about crime, upholding the law, 
and even these racial activities in that 
field, but they oppose that general bill 
and then they propose this one. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I made the state- 
ment earlier, and I think the Senator 
agrees, that there is nothing in this bill 
to remove crime from the streets of our 
cities. In fact, it can be said, I think in 
all fairness and truth, that it would af- 
ford an incentive to crime in our streets 
by giving protection to militant groups 
and encouraging them to dare the po- 
licemen or law-enforcement officers to 
take any action against them. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator is 
correct, and I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion again to the Ervin amendment that 
the Senator mentioned. The Senator 
from Alabama believes that the Ervin 
amendment gives whatever protection 
there may be needed in this field but 
does confine it to the Federal field. It is 
a Federal right in a Federal field and it 
is the rights of all people that the Ervin 
pee nap would apply to. Is that cor- 
rec 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Ervin amendment draws a very 
clear distinction between those acts that 
are Federal violations as against those 
that belong to the States. It does this by 
enumerating the fields of Federal activity 
covered and by not including the pro- 
grams of States and subdivisions thereof. 
All the other matters that belong to the 
States and local governments remain 
where they should remain, with the 
States. 

Mr. STENNIS, In the Ervin amend- 
ment or the Ervin substitute does he 
treat all people alike and does it apply 
across the board without any discrimi- 
nation among the groups? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect, Of course, I have had reference in 
my discussion this afternoon to the 
pending Ervin amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe it is a divi- 
a oe nda ae ve Substitute. It is 

ent No. 505 and is the pe 
business. eee 

Mr. STENNIS, Yes. It is one of a series 
of amendments, all having the Federal 
concept of legislation in the Federal field, 
and relating to Federal rights. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Ervin amend- 
ment maintains the differential as be- 
tween Federal and local crimes. 

Mr. STENNIS, I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. He is making a most 
worthwhile speech. It has illuminated my 
understanding, as I am sure it will illum- 
inate the understanding of anyone who 
will read it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. I appreciate his ques- 
tions, which have brought out some 
points that I think are quite important. 

Our Constitution established a dual 
system of government with the clear 
intention that the States have the police 
power. 

We do not need Federal criminal laws 
to protect people who engage in any of 
the specific activities covered in this 
proposal. As I have said before, they are 
already protected by a host of State and 
Federal laws. This heaping of law upon 
law could lead to hundreds and thou- 
sands of complaints by disgruntled mem- 
bers of dissident groups against people 
who probably had not lifted a finger 
against them. The Department of Jus- 
tice would probably be flooded within a 
short time after enactment by requests 
to prosecute Mr. “A” or Mrs. “B” be- 
cause he or she interfered with the rights 
of the complaining witness or attempted 
to interfere in contravention of the 
statute. 

Again, I stress the broad coverage of 
that term: To interfere or to try to in- 
terfere. There is no definition of what 
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interference is. It does not mean inter- 
ference resulting in physical injury or 
interference by trespassing on a person’s 
bodily rights, or anything like that. It is 
merely to interfere or to threaten to in- 
terfere. That language is entirely too 
broad for Congress to write into a law 
of this kind. 

It would seem appropriate at this 
point to read a news report published 
on the front page of the Washington 
Evening Star of January 17, 1968—only 
a few days ago. The article is entitled 
“Ghetto Militants Tie Up FBI, Justice, 
Clark Tells Johnson.” The article is 
datelined San Antonio, Tex. and 
reads: 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark has told 
President Johnson that extremist activity 
designed to foment “rebellion in urban ghet- 
tos” has put a severe strain on the FBI 
and other Justice Department resources. 


I emphasize the definition that At- 
torney General Clark gave. The Attor- 
ney General of the United States is re- 
sponsible for law enforcement through- 
out the Nation on the Federal level. 

I continue to read the article: 

He called it “the most difficult criminal 
intelligence problem in the Justice Depart- 
ment’s history.” 


That runs over a long time. The Jus- 
tice Department was set up quite early 
in our national history and we have had 
a Justice Department ever since. In other 
words, Attorney General Clark is saying 
that it is the most serious problem in the 
history of our country and in the history 
of the Justice Department. 

Continuing to read: 

White House Press Secretary George 
Christian gave reporters here today a sum- 

of Clark’s report to the President on 
department activity during 1967. 

The report blamed the “extremist activity 
designed to foment civil disobedience, dem- 
onstrations, riots and rebellion in urban 
ghettos” for the heavy strain on the FBI 
and other departmental resources. 


ROUND-THE-CLOCK EFFORT 


For months at a time during the past year, 
Clark said, the intelligence effort in the 
extremist activity field required staff work 24 
hours a day, seven days a week. 

To help make the problem manageable, he 
said, a new intelligence unit has been estab- 
lished in the Justice Department “with 
planned computer capability.” 

The report came on the heels of word 
yesterday from the White House that John- 
son may seek new anticrime legislation next 
year—in addition to his safe streets bill, 
which was held up in the first session of 
Congress. 

In his report, Clark said there were 952 
convictions during 1967 for Selective Service 
Act violations—draft dodging, draft card 
burning and so forth. 

This was an increase of 77 percent from 
1966 and the highest figure in 20 years. 

34,512 CRIMINAL CASES 

Altogether, the report said, the Justice De- 
partment last year filed 34,512 criminal cases, 
an increase of 2,587 over 1966 and the great- 
est number in a decade. 

Clark also reported a record number of 
indictments in cases handled by the Orga- 
nized Crime and Racketeering Section of his 
department—668 indictments compared to 17 
in 1960. There were 73 convictions of known 
Cosa Nostra members. 

In the civil rights field, he reported the 
department filed 53 public accommodation 
cases compared with 34 in 1966. 
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Eight significant employment discrimina- 
tion cases were filed during the year, he said, 
with 150 investigations under way at the end 
of the year. 

A total of 57 school desegregation cases 
were filed in 1967. 

In civil litigation, Clark reported, there 
were 54 new anti-trust cases during the past 
year. 


I have read into the Recorp the above 
article on the Attorney General’s latest 
report to the President on crime, because 
it is timely and informative. It raises a 
point that we should consider here today 
that if crime and disregard for law and 
order are so much on the increase, why 
should we pass such a bill as the one now 
pending? It might well accentuate crime 
and disrespect for law. Furthermore, it 
would flood the Federal courts with cases. 
The President, in his state of the Union 
message a few days ago told us that there 
was great need for 100 additional as- 
sistant district attorneys throughout the 
United States to handle the cases and to 
attempt to clear the dockets. We know 
that there has been a recommendation 
by the Judicial Conference, and the 
Senate has taken action, certainly in 
part, to increase the number of Federal 
judges throughout the country in order 
to take care of the great backlog of cases 
which have been built up. 

Yet, here we are, asked to pass a bill 
which would literally flood the Federal 
courts of the country with cases which 
have never been within their jurisdiction 
before. They have got more than they 
can do now. The President told us so, 
and asked for help. I assume that Con- 
gress will give him that help. I assume 
also that funds will be provided to em- 
ploy 100 additional assistant district at- 
torneys throughout the United States to 
look after criminal cases and Federal 
* generally arising under present 
aw. 

Why send them more cases like those 
proposed here, that would take them 
away from their main court duties, 
which down through the years of our ex- 
istence as a nation, they have performed 
as prosecutors? 

If crime and disregard for law and 
order are so much on the increase, why 
should we pass a measure such as this 
that might well accentuate crime and 
disrespect for the law? 

The activity of extremists, of which 
the Attorney General speaks, is a very 
serious matter. The fact that this atti- 
tude of defiance exists, an attitude fos- 
tering activity which the Attorney Gen- 
eral in plain terms states is “designed to 
foment civil disobedience, demonstra- 
tions, riots, and rebellion in urban ghet- 
tos” is indeed quite deplorable. That it is 
straining the intelligence service of the 
Department of Justice to the utmost and 
forcing it to 24-hour-a-day service 7 
days a week is alarming. 

I think it is something with which we 
should be greatly concerned. Certainly 
the passage of this bill, which would ex- 
tend Federal criminal surveillance down 
to State and local governmental activi- 
ties, would require a vastly enlarged De- 
partment of Justice, even beyond what 
the President has proposed and what he 
has requested of Congress. 

We cannot tolerate rebellion in our 
cities or anywhere else in our Nation. We 
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must keep our law enforcement author- 
ity at full strength to meet the needs 
of the moment. 

To pass this bill, however, wouid make 
the problem of which the Attorney Gen- 
eral speaks only more acute. It would be 
an encouragement to the extremists who 
foment the trouble of which the At- 
torney General complains. 

I feel that the report of the Attorney 
General is in itself a good argument 
against this bill. 

It would seem to me that the convic- 
tions in Federal court in Mississippi last 
year afford an indication that there is 
not a pressing need for more civil rights 
laws along the lines proposed here. Those 
convictions were for conspiracy to vio- 
late a civil rights law enacted in the re- 
construction era approximately 100 years 
ago. 

I have stated repeatedly in debates 
on this subject in the Senate that we 
have more than a sufficient number of 
civil rights laws already in our statute 
books. We should have the benefit of 
the Government’s experience under ex- 
isting laws before considering new ones. 
On the contrary, however, we are always 
beset with more and more requests for 
new laws. It seems to be more popular 
politically to enact new laws than to 
enforce old and existing ones. This is a 
bad process. This is a shameful process. 

If the argument for the present bill is 
that it will make the task of the De- 
partment of Justice much easier in get- 
ting true bills from grand juries and in 
taking cases through trial court, I am 
not persuaded that this is sound rea- 
soning. 

An inherent danger of this bill is its 
lack of conformity to the form, sub- 
stance, and orthodox phraseology of 
normal criminal statutes. The precedent 
that it would establish could grow and 
grow ad infinitum. Here Congress would 
be attempting to define what rights actu- 
ally constitute civil rights, insofar as 
interference with them is concerned. An 
attempt is made to cover the whole field 
in poor and confusing language. 

Mr. President, I am a lawyer by train- 
ing and by experience and practiced law 
before coming to Congress. I have not 
practiced law for a little more than 31 
years now, having devoted my time to 
my congressional duties during that 
time. But, as a lawyer I have two defi- 
nite and severe criticisms of all of these 
attempted definitions. The first is that 
the broad definitions, such as the priv- 
ileges and activities of any program or 
activity administered by the United 
States or by any State or subdivision 
thereof, are so broad that it would seem 
that they are clearly unconstitutional 
on their face for vagueness. The offense 
and the nature of the crime should be 
spelled out clearly. The activity should 
be explained or defined. We know the 
age-old rule of interpretation of criminal 
statutes. Criminal statutes must be 
strictly construed and they must not be 
vague. 

That is a sound principle of law any- 
where, Mr. President, except perhaps in 
1 bill. It is not to be found in this 


A defendant has the constitutional 
right to know exactly what he can and 
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what he cannot do. Not necessarily a 
defendant, but any person has a right 
to know what he can do and what he 
cannot do. If he becomes a defendant, 
he has the constitutional right to know 
on what ground he has become a defend- 
ant. He has the right to know what the 
law is that he is accused of having 
violated. It must not be in vague, indefi- 
nite terms. It must be in certain terms 
that are understood by a person of aver- 
age intelligence. 

The law prohibiting him from doing 
something must be clearly stated. Some- 
thing as broad as the language of the 
bill which I have quoted, and the lan- 
guage of several other parts of this bill, 
violates the very foundations of the doc- 
trine of required clarity in criminal 
statutes. It would seem to me that the 
courts should have little difficulty in 
striking these provisions down as uncon- 
stitutional due to vagueness. 

I cited the Cox case earlier in this 
debate in a colloquy with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. There the 
Supreme Court struck down the Louisi- 
ana breach of the peace statute as uncon- 
stitutional due to vagueness. This is an 
important doctrine. I might add also that 
there is also argument here on this pro- 
posed statute, that by reason of being 
vague, and for other reasons, it does not 
provide something that is guaranteed to 
every person in this country of ours, and 
that is due process of law. 

The second legal observation which I 
wish to make in this regard is that the 
definitions of crime that are contained 
in the bill go to only a part of the field 
of civil rights insofar as being specific 
definitions would be proposed. When an 
attempt is made to define a broad sub- 
ject in terms of specific crimes, the list of 
specific definitions of crime can grow 
and grow. 

The argument perhaps will be made 
that it is not fair to leave this or that 
right or privilege out of a criminal stat- 
ute when other privileges or activities 
of similar consequence are included in it. 
Thus, Congress might spend years in try- 
ing to define this matter in specific terms 
by hundreds of definitions. The doctrine 
of exclusion might well be applied by the 
courts under the rule that, when a field 
is defined in specific terms, those ac- 
tivities or privileges not clearly defined 
are excluded from the operation of the 
statute. 

It is another old rule of law that when 
certain offenses are defined, those that 
are not named are excluded, and only 
those that are specifically named are to 
be included. 

A strict application of this doctrine 
to the provisions of this bill would prob- 
ably reduce its coverage materially in 
the courts. Herein due process of law 
would loom all the more to the forefront 
because difficulty in ascertaining just 
what is a crime adds to the lack of due 
process. 

Sections 2 (a) and (b) of the bill— 
page 10—contain provisions that would 
apply the heavy criminal penalties of 
this bill to other civil rights criminal 
statutes. 

Both 18 United States Code 241 and 18 
United States Code 242 would be amend- 
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ed so as to contain heavier criminal pen- 
alties. In the case of section 241 of title 
18 of the code, which deals with con- 
spiracies against the rights of citizens 
by private persons, both the $10,000 fine 
and 10 years imprisonment provisions of 
the instant bill, as well as the life im- 
prisonment provision, would be added. 

In the case of section 242 of title 18, 
which deals with civil rights crimes per- 
petrated by public officials under color 
of law, the life imprisonment provision 
of the instant bill would be added. 

Why is it necessary to amend these old 
laws of long standing and increase their 
penalty provisions? Is it that the propon- 
ents of this unwise legislation feel a sense 
of guilt about the heavy criminal provi- 
sions proposed in this bill and want to 
justify it by bringing the other civil rights 
criminal statutes in line with it? 

In any event, I think that the whole 
matter should be dropped. 

For the life of me, I can see no reason 
to set criminal acts associated with civil 
rights activities apart in penalty stand- 
ards from criminal acts associated with 
any other activities. 

Shall we have a separate set of Federal 
criminal laws for each conceivable 
category of activity in which a criminal 
act could be committed? In my book, 
bodily harm is bodily harm whether it be 
committed in an effort to deprive some- 
one of his civil rights, or whether it be 
committed in an effort to deprive some- 
one of the money in his safe. 

The obvious intent in this bill is to de- 
prive the States of at least a certain 
amount of criminal police power juris- 
diction, but, like a river that floods over 
its banks, it will not take long for the 
whole area to be flooded and the rampant 
power of the Federal Government to be 
exerted everywhere in criminal matters 
in areas which under our form of gov- 
ernment do not belong to it. 

I should like to say a word now about 
the antiriot provisions placed in the bill 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. We have just witnessed this past 
summer a wave of rioting and disregard 
for law and order that has cost many 
lives and a dreadful loss in the destruc- 
tion of property. More than that, how- 
ever, it has shaken the faith of many 
good citizens in our system of law and 
order. 

We could better spend our time and ef- 
forts in tightening up our laws against 
this sort of thing and in enforcing those 
laws while, at the same time, attempting 
to cure some of the conditions that have 
helped foment riots, than in writing new 
laws such as the instant proposal. 

The House floor amendment would 
make it a crime to injure or interfere 
with any public official, a policeman in- 
cluded, who is attempting to “prevent or 
abate a riot or to give aid or shelter to 
those endangered by a riot or any law 
enforcement officer making or attempt- 
ing to make a lawful arrest to carry out 
the purposes of this act, or to prevent or 
abate a riot or violent civil disturbance or 
acts of lawlessness or violence in further- 
ance thereof or attendant thereto.” 

It would also make it a crime to inter- 
fere with a “fireman attempting to ex- 
tinguish a fire created by any disturb- 
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ance resulting from a civil rights pro- 
test.” 

These amendments, if enacted into 
law, would turn the original purpose of 
the bill around somewhat. They would 
broaden the protection of rights to those 
people believing in law and order who 
are represented by policemen and fire- 
men attempting to prevent and abate 
mob violence and rioting. 

It is significant that these amendments 
were in the bill when it pased the House 
of Representatives, and I would not ven- 
ture a suggestion that the House would 
have passed the bill without these 
amendments. I do believe that they had 
an effect on the final vote that was 
taken. 

I notice with interest that the bill re- 
ported to the floor by an 8 to 7 vote in 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate— 
by the slender margin of 1 vote—deleted 
these antiriot House floor amendments. 
Apparently the administration and the 
proponents of title V of the omnibus bill 
and of the original instant bill are dis- 
turbed over and are not satisfied with the 
antiriot amendments. Apart from any 
technical or legal arguments that might 
be made concerning these amendments, 
it is my belief that the thrust and pur- 
pose of the amendments are more in the 
right direction of protecting the rights of 
all the people than the entire remain- 
ing part of this bill. 

While the bill is under discussion on 
the floor of the Senate, I hope I may 
have an opportunity for further detailed 
discussion, with citations, of the legal 
and constitutional law points involved in 
this bill. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the debate 
has raised a number of questions. Some 
of them have been repeated many times. 
I apologize to the Senator from Alabama 
for my inability to be here throughout 
his remarks. As I explained when leaving, 
there was a subcommittee hearing which 
I was unable to reschedule. But, of 
course, I shall read his speech. 

The able Senator from North Carolina, 
whose amendment now pends, in the 
course of offering that amendment stated 
that it would cover 98 percent of the 
activities which the committee bill 
reaches and, in addition—as a sort of 
bonus—it would be easier to prove a case 
under the amendment which he offers. 

I am not able to challenge the able 
Senator’s figure of 98 percent with some 
estimate of my own. 

I think it would be impossible to cata- 
log and categorize all of the civil rights 
crimes that have been committed that 
might be actionable under the commit- 
tee bill or under the Ervin amendment. 
However, in the best spirit, I do want to 
disagree with the able Senator from 
North Carolina that substantially all the 
criminal acts which weuld be reached by 
the committee bill would be reached by 
his amendment as well 

The amendment fails to protect cer- 
tain of the related activities which are 
proper subjects for legislation. While it 
affords protection to persons utilizing 
public facilities provided by the Federal 
Government, it does not protect persons 
using State and local facilities. The com- 
mittee bill does and would. 
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The right to use State and municipal 
parks and playgrounds without intimi- 
dation because of race would not be pro- 
tected by the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

The committee bill prohibits violent 
interference because of race, religion, or 
national origin with employment by any 
private employer or any agency of the 
Federal Government or by a local or 
State government. The pending amend- 
ment is limited in its coverage to em- 
ployment rights conferred by title VII of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act, employment 
by the Federal Government, or by pri- 
vate business engaged in interstate com- 
merce. The amendment would not in- 
clude employment by State or local 
governments or employment by certain 
private businesses. 

The theory behind the broader cover- 
age of the committee bill is this: Violent 
interference with employment for the 
purpose of intimidating racial or other 
minority groups will have its inhibiting 
effect on persons seeking better jobs 
whether or not the victim’s employer 
happens to come under title VII of the 
1964 bill, and whether or not the busi- 
ness is in interstate commerce. The fall- 
out effect would be the same. It would 
produce the deterrent that it is intended 
to do, no matter which target is selected. 

The Federal Government can employ 
broader coverage to combat successfully 
the evil this law seeks to reach. The 
Ervin amendment would make every 
case of employment intimidation hang 
on basically irrelevant factors, such as 
the volume of business or whether sales 
were made across State lines. 

There have been several reported cases 
of intimidation of Negroes because of 
their employment by State or local gov- 
ernments. And the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina, as I say, 
would not reach this type of case. 

Unlike the committee bill, the pending 
amendment would not protect persons 
serving as jurors in State courts. The 
Senator from North Carolina and others 
have said that there is no showing that 
State court jurors suffer rights intimida- 
tion. Let us assume that this statement 
is correct. We are now entering a period 
hopefully when an increasing number of 
State jurisdictions will be opening up 
jury service to Negroes without discrimi- 
nation. 

If past experience gives any message 
about the future, it is that, unhappily, 
when Negroes are granted equal partic- 
ipation in activities formerly reserved 
for whites, the grant of the right to par- 
ticipation is soon followed by lawless 
action to interfere with that right. This 
has been our experience with regard to 
the desegregation of public schools, 
parks, and other facilities. It has been 
our experience in the area of equal em- 
ployment and equal access to public ac- 
commodations. It has been our experi- 
ence in connection with the grant of 
equal yoting rights. It is no more than 
an exercise of sound discretion to insure 
in advance against the violent interfer- 
ence that we may expect in connection 
with increasing equality of access to jury 
service for Negroes. 

Section 245(a) (10) of the amendment 
would protect persons who “advocate, 
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encourage, or support” the right of oth- 
ers to exercise the rights enumerated in 
the bill. This provision is less clear and 
less comprehensive than the comparable 
portion of the committee bill. 

For example, the committee bill covers 
the situation in which an individual is 
injured in order to discourage others 
from participating in a protected activ- 
ity. This could, in appropriate cases, cov- 
er violence directed at a person who had 
neither engaged in such activities nor 
encouraged others to do so, but who was 
selected as a victim in an effort to intim- 
idate members of his race. The killing 
of Lemuel Penn in Georgia is an example 
of such an incident. His killing could be 
considered a part of a larger conspiracy 
of terror which had been directed at Ne- 
groes attempting to exercise their right 
to nondiscriminatory treatment. 

The committee bill, in subsection 245 
(c), affords protection to employers, jury 
officials, proprietors of public accommo- 
dations, and others who have duties to 
perform requiring them to function in a 
nondiscriminatory fashion. 

Administering facilities and making 
available the services of a municipal cor- 
poration in the role of its mayor would 
be included. 

Arguably, the Ervin amendment would 
furnish similar protection, but the lan- 
guage is less specific than that of the 
committee bill. Subsection (a) (10) of the 
amendment is also more limited simply 
because the activities preceding it are 
more limited in their scope than the com- 
parable list of activities in the committee 
bill. For example, under the Ervin 
amendment, one advocating, encourag- 
ing, or supporting the right of others to 
use a public park, or to vote in a State 
election, would not be protected because 
those activities are not among those pro- 
tected by the substitute bill. 

Subsection 245(d) of the amendment 
would grant a blanket exemption from 
the bill’s prohibitions to law enforcement 
officials engaged in suppressing a riot or 
civil disturbance. Such an exemption is 
unnecessary to protect any law officer 
engaged in the performance of his duty. 
The exemption would only protect an 
officer who acted flagrantly outside the 
scope of his authority by injuring or in- 
timidating a person because he had at- 
tempted to exercise a protected right. I 
fail to see the need for such an exemp- 
tion, or to appreciate the wisdom of it. 
I fear the consequences that would fol- 
low from it. 

Why is the committee bill limited to 
crimes committed because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin? Repeatedly 
this question is asked and the charge is 
made that this is an arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory classification. 

Very simply, it is because it is this 
type of crime over which the need for 
Federal legislation has been shown to 
exist. The Ervin amendment omits the 
fact of race, color, religion, or national 
origin and thus, in this sense, greatly 
broadens the coverage of the bill. For 
example, violent interference with a per- 
son because of employment by a com- 
pany involved in interstate commerce, 
or because he is traveling in interstate 
commerce, would be within the scope of 
the substitute. 
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Let us concede the endless petitions to 
the U.S. attorney generals across the 
country if every violent action on the 
highways of America was to be made a 
Federal crime. In general, State law has 
adequately dealt with these types of 
crimes, and the extension of Federal au- 
thority into these areas would not be 
consistent with the basic principles of 
federalism. A national police force will 
not be necessary to protect the activities 
enumerated in the committee bill, but 
the amendment opens up new vistas for 
Federal police action and would lead to 
unnecessary encroachment upon the 
area of responsibility of State and local 
law-enforcement agencies. 

Supporters of the Ervin amendment 
have made much of the fact that it does 
not require “diversity of race” between 
defendant and the prosecuting witness, 
as they allege the committee’s bill re- 
quires. 

“Diversity of race” is a catch phrase 
which leaves the impression that Federal 
jurisdiction will never attach when the 
defendant and the victim are members 
of the same race. The phrase has also 
been relied upon to support the assertion 
that the committee bill fails to treat all 
citizens alike. Nothing in the committee 
bill requires “diversity of race.” Any 
citizen attacked for racial reasons be- 
cause he was participating in one of the 
listed activities would come under the 
protection of the committee bill. 

It is true that in the typical case, a 
racially motivated crime will involve acts 
committed by members of one race 
against another. This is a far different 
thing from the assertion that no case is 
possible unless the principals are of dif- 
ferent races. 

All citizens faced with equal circum- 
stances—that is, all citizens endangered 
by intimidation or injury because of race, 
religion, or national origin—would come 
pad the protection of the committee 

Additionally, the amendment offered 
by the Senator from North Carolina, 
now the pending question, would not 
only limit the reach of the committee 
bill in the ways that I have already de- 
scribed, but would also remove from the 
bill the provisions for increasing the 
penalties provided under the existing 
civil rights criminal laws. 

We have seen time and again the in- 
adequacy of the penalties provided in 
these Federal laws, Several days ago, the 
able senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLitanp] commented on the inadequacy, 
as I understood him in our colloquy, 
when mention was made of the tragic, 
inexcusable killing of three civil rights 
workers, two of whom were white, in 
Mississippi. 

In some cases, defendants accused of 
ending the lives of their victims are sub- 
ject only to misdemeanor penalties. In 
others, brutal acts, including murder, 
are punishable by no more than 10 years 
imprisonment and a $5,000 fine. Failure 
to increase these penalties in the face 
of recent events—where conspirators 
shown to have conspired to murder in- 
nocent victims were sentenced to 10 years 
and sometimes less—would be inconceiv- 
able. Of course, I urge the Senate to 
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reject a course which would bring about 
this consequence. 

I do hope that in orderly fashion the 
Senate will have an opportunity to adopt 
the bill recommended by the committee. 

I believe it would be appropriate, in 
closing tonight, to comment briefly on 
the message we received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States this afternoon. 
It is a message on civil rights. 

He reminds us that in each of the 
past 3 years he has sent Congress a spe- 
cial message dealing with civil rights, 
and that he does so again this year. 

He enumerates some of the progress 
we have made. 

He reports, also, some of the unmet 
needs, the unrighted wrongs. He men- 
tions, as many of my colleagues have in 
the debate in the last few days, the spirit 
of restlessness in our land. It is a gentle 
way of describing a surging, riotous 
breaking out across the land on occa- 
sions. He reminds us that this feeling 
of disquiet is more pronounced in race 
relations than in any other area of do- 
mestie concern. 

He says that most Americans remain 
true to our goal—the development of a 
national society in which the color of a 
man’s skin is as irrelevant as the color 
of his eyes. In the context of our history, 
this goal will not be easily achieved. But 
unless we act in our time to fulfill our 
first creed—that “all men are created 
equal”—it will not be achieved at all, 
and we will reap the whirlwind. 

We find much else in the message 
which the President has today sent us. 
It is a message which I know will be read 
by every Senator. One section, particu- 
larly, has captured the urgent need for 
legislative action. It begins with two 
short, telling paragraphs: 

The legacy of the American past Is political 
democracy—and an economic system that 
has produced an abundance unknown in 
history. 

Yet our forefathers also left their unsolved 
problems. The legacy of slavery—racial dis- 
crimination—is first among them. 


Then he enumerates: He appeals to 
Congress to complete the task it began 
with its passage in 1957 of the first Civil 
Rights Act in 10C years. And he identifies 
specifically the bill reported by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. He recites the 
inadequacies of existing law, and then he 
says— 

The bill reported by the Senate Judiciary 
„ remedies each of these defi- 
ciencies. 


He, too, makes the point that the bill 
would apply to any individual or group, 
public or private, that sought to prevent 
the exercise of these rights by violent 
means, and it would tailor the penalties 
to meet the seriousness of the offense. 

Until the day that the law is color- 
blind, this Nation will continue to need 
the bill that the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported. I hope the Senate will 
adopt it promptly. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
CxIv——59—Part 1 
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House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 306) to increase the amounts 
authorized for Indian adult vocational 
education. 


NOTED AMERICAN COMMENTATOR 
DISPELS MYTHS ABOUT PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON AND VIETNAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Howard K. Smith, the noted Amer- 
ican columnist and commentator, has 
effectively rebutted the series of myths 
which have grown up about President 
Johnson and America’s commitment to 
safeguard freedom in Vietnam. 

For too long we have heard the story 
that the President promised the Nation 
long ago that the Vietnam war would be 
solved rapidly, and that he made prom- 
ises which he could not fulfill. 

Howard K. Smith, in a column which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star, quotes chapter, 
book, and verse to demonstrate that if 
President Johnson said anything about 
the future of America’s commitment in 
Vietnam, it would be a long future, one 
which would not see problems solved 
overnight, and one in which the United 
States would have to persevere. 

Let us lay to rest the myths which have 
been taken as truth for too long. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Smith’s perceptive comments, as con- 
tained in the Washington Sunday Star 
of January 14, 1968, be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MISTAKEN VIETNAM ANALYSES ACCEPTED AS 
Facr 

When a leader has fallen heir to a mission 
as vital as President Johnson’s—which is 
nothing less than fighting to win time for 
Asia, as Churchill had to do for the Western 
world in 1941—and when, with the bulliest 
pulpit in the world at his disposal, he has not 
convinced the nation, then something is 
wrong. But I have a quarrel with most of the 
commentators, and it is that in trying to find 
what is wrong, they have led us down ir- 
relevant paths to wrong conclusions that 
have now congealed beyond remedy. 

Time magazine’s Man-of-the-Year report 
on Mr. Johnson indicates that the practice of 
finding the wrong answers is likely to persist. 

Time describes two basic flaws in the Presi- 
dent’s behavior. First, it quotes approvingly 
a scholar as saying that he “has made the 
huge mistake of implying, by way of rhetoric, 
that this (i.e. solving big problems like the 
ghettoes) could be done quickly and easily.” 

Then Time states the second flaw: “This 
has been particularly true in the case of Viet- 
—.— In the past his forecasts were hyper- 
bolic.” 

In fact, in four years of pretty thorough 
records I can find no evidence for either as- 
sertion. But the evidence for the opposite is 
overwhelming. 

In Mr. Johnson’s first State of the Union 
address, he said, for example, that the war on 
poverty “will not be a short or easy struggle; 
no single weapon or strategy will suffice.” In 
his first War on Poverty message he said, “We 
are fully aware this program will not elimi- 
nate all poverty . . . poverty is deeply rooted 
and its causes are many.” 

In his original Great Society speech in 
Michigan and in his 1965 message on city 
problems, he elaborated on the theme that 
“we do not have all the answers. We are still 
groping.” I have at my elbow another round 
dozen of such statements. But I can find no 
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clear evidence that he ever said or implied 
that the job could be quick or easy. 

Regarding Vietnam, he said in his Freedom 
House speech of 1966, “some ask how long we 
must bear this burden. To that I give no an- 
swer . . it may well be long.” In a press 
conference he said, “now we will have a long 
and hard road. I don’t want to try to repeat 
Mr. Churchill’s phrase of ‘blood, sweat and 
tears,’ but it is not going to be easy and it is 
not going to be short.” In his last State of the 
Union address he did in fact paraphrase 
Churchill, offering only “more cost, more 
agony.” This theme is constant and repeti- 
tious—and I can find no exceptions to it. 

This is not meant to single out Time for 
an attack. The practice of repeating mis- 
taken analyses until they are accepted as fact 
sems to be endemic. Thus my favorite TV 
commentator recently said that back in 1965 
we got embroiled in Vietnam because “acting 
was easier than thinking.” The facts show 
that if Mr. Johnson made a mistake in 1965 
it was the opposite one: he thought, con- 
ferred and discussed almost too long before 
finally acting. Yet, to this day the notion 
persists that he stumbled into Vietnam with- 
out much thought. 

The whole complex new science of Peace- 
feeler-ology was founded on a reporter’s gar- 
bled account of the talk Ho Chi Minh had 
with two Italians in 1965. Though the State 
Department later published all the docu- 
ments to make it clear Ho offered nothing, 
the false view that Ho sought peace and we 
rebuffed him is now a settled “fact” which 
whole, erroneous, books have been written 
to prove. 

It is also a settled part of public knowledge 
that the President suffers from a “failure to 
communicate.” And there is something to 
that. But there is more substance to the con- 
tention that it is the commentators who 
have failed to communicate the complex ele- 
ments of one of the most meaningful periods 
in American history. As a group we have be- 
come mass victims to the old adage that it is 
easier and more fun to ask Whodunit than 
the more rational, if far more difficult, ques- 
tion—What did it? 


TRIBUTE TO HARRY C. BURKE, 
CLERK OF ENROLLED BILLS OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I rise to pay tribute to Mr. Harry 
C. Burke, clerk of enrolled bills of the 
Senate. Today marks the 60th anniver- 
sary of his employment by the Senate 
and his service to the Senate. 

As clerk of enrolled bills, Mr. Burke 
writes the history of bills and resolutions 
which appear in the Senate Journal. He 
is also responsible for transmitting en- 
rolled bills and.resolutions to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and to 
the President of the United States for 
signature. 

Except for a brief period of service in 
the American Embassy in Paris during 
World War I, Mr. Burke has devoted his 
energies to the Congress of the United 
States. I congratulate Mr. Burke on his 
60th anniversary of service and thank 
him, on behalf of all Senators, for his 
devotion to this great body, the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Cotton], who is necessarily absent 
today, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp his tribute to 
Harry C. Burke. 

There being no objection, the state- 
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ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
Harry C. BURKE 

Mr. CoTTON. Mr. President, I should like 
to remind the Senate that 60 years ago 
today, Harry C. Burke, of Nashua, N.H. 
who now is clerk of enrolled bills in the 
office of the Secretary of the Senate, first 
entered upon his duties at the Capitol; and 
today he completes 60 years of almost con- 
tinuous Government service. 

Sixty years ago, as a mere boy, Harry C. 
Burke. was appointed a messenger, through 
the efforts of the late Senator Jacob Gal- 
linger, of New Hampshire. Mr. Burke’s re- 
sponsibilities carried him between the REC- 
orp clerk of the Senate, Andy Smith, whom 
many of us remember, and the Government 
Printing Office. That was on January 24, 
1908. 

In 1918 Mr. Burke served as attaché at 
the American Embassy in Paris, following 
which he worked for Representative Ed- 
ward H. Wason, of New Hampshire, and 
for the Federal Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. 

On January 1, 1925, Mr, Burke was ap- 
pointed assistant Journal clerk of the Sen- 
ate through the aid of Senator Henry W. 
Keyes, of New Hampshire. Our distinguished 
and beloved friend Charles Watkins, Par- 
liamentarian of the Senate, was then the 
Journal clerk. Mr, Burke served in that ca- 
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pacity until 1933, when he left to work for 
the Public Works Administration. 

At the request of the late Senator Styles 
Bridges, Mr. Burke returned to the Senate 
on March 1, 1947, as clerk of enrolled bills, 
and he has served in that capacity ever 
since. 

In 1919 Harry Burke married Yvonne 
Gelinas of Nashua, N.H. They have 5 chil- 
dren—4 girls, 1 boy. 

Harry Burke was born on November 23, 
1889. 

Mr. President, when.I came to the Senate 
in 1925 as a clerk of the old Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, of which the late 
Senator George Moses, of New Hampshire, was 
chairman, I found Harry Burke, my fellow 
New Hampshirite from Nashua, here in his 
capacity then as assistant Journal clerk. He 
was Very kind to me as a young man. I was in 
law school studying. I claim that I was kind 
to him, too, because many nights when Harry 
and Yvonne had social engagements, I would 
take my law books to their apartment and 
babysit with their small children, some of 
whom are now in middle life. 

The friendship with Harry Burke that was 
formed then has continued uninterrupted 
through all the following years. Harry is 
loved by all who know him in the Senate. 
He still has the same wit, wisdom, and will- 
ingness that he always exhibited in years 
gone by. I am proud and happy that he is 
still with us. 
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As one of his Senators from New Hamp- 
shire, I take pride today in directing the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that today 
marks the 60th anniversary of his first em- 
ployment in connection with this body. I am 
sure we all hope for him more years of useful 
service, of happiness, and comfort, both to 
him and to his wife, Yvonne. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 11 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
January 25, 1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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The U.N. Role in World Politics 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to call the Senate’s attention 
to a most enlightening address on the 
United Nations delivered recently by 
Congressman WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, 
of Michigan’s 18th District. 

Representative BROOMFIELD is not only 
a distinguished member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, but he 
has just completed 3 months of service 
as U.S. delegate to the United Nations. 

Appearing last evening, as the prin- 
cipal speaker at the 31st annual dis- 
tinguished citizens banquet” of the Royal 
Oak, Mich., Chamber of Commerce, Con- 
gressman BROOMFIELD reviewed his ex- 
perience at the United Nations and pro- 
vided his audience with some interesting 
and significant observations concerning 
the operations and the future of the 
world organization. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE STATE OF THE U.N. 

(An address by Hon. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, 
before Royal Oak Chamber of Commerce, 
Royal Oak, Mich., January 23, 1968) 
Mr. Chairman and friends, when your kind 

invitation to speak at this annual dinner 

reached me, I could not help but reflect that 
during the last year I have had rare oppor- 


tunities to follow in some giant-sized foot- 
steps. 


This occasion is certainly one of those. 

I am well aware of the long list of out- 
standing speakers who have addressed this 
banquet in the past and I am highly hon- 
ored that you have asked me to join in such 
distinguished company. 

But the importance of this gathering made 
it especially difficult for me to choose a topic. 
There are so many urgent issues which cry 
for our attention as we begin 1968. 

Certainly the soaring cost of almost every- 
thing we buy and the measures we must con- 
sider to curb inflation are of major con- 
cern to all of us. 

Great Britain's devaluation of the pound 
provides a warning that must be heeded if 
we are to protect the integrity of the dollar 
and the stability of the gold that supports it. 

And while we are in the midst of another 
long, cold winter, the tragedy of our cities 
and what happened in many of them last 
summer cannot be ignored. Finding mean- 
ingful approaches to the unpleasant facts of 
civil disorders as well as the causes of them 
are tasks that must be faced and completed 
quickly. 

There are many other important issues I 
could talk about tonight. 

But I decided that I really wanted most 
to tell you about the United Nations. 

It seemed appropriate not only because 
the United Nations is closely related to one 
of the most vital and delicate issues of our 
time—the war in Vietnam—and not only 
because I have just completed a three-month 
term as a member of the United States dele- 
gation. 

But also because the United Nations as- 
signment offered another unusual opportu- 
nity to follow in the traditions established 
by one of our great modern American states- 
men, the late Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, of Michigan. 

As many of you remember, Senator Van- 
denberg was a member of the United States 
delegation to the 1945 San Francisco Con- 
ference where the United Nations Charter 
was drafted and signed. And a year later, he 
was a member of our delegation to the first 
session of the United Nations General As- 
sembly. 


As the first Michigan appointee from Con- 
gress in the 22 years since Senator Vanden- 
berg served, the past three months have been 
a great honor and a great responsibility to 
my country, my party and my State. 

But those three months were also filled 
with interesting and wonderfully broaden- 
ing experiences—the opportunity to meet 
and know many of the leaders of the 123 
nations which are members of the United 
Nations. 

An English philosopher once said that ev- 
ery failure is a step toward success. If that 
were so, the United Nations would by now 
be well on the way toward its goal of estab- 
lishing peace with justice. 

For despite some encouraging moments, 
the past year mostly was a discouraging one 
both for the United Nations and for the 
cause of peace throughout the world. 

On the encouraging side, there was sig- 
nificant progress toward agreement on a 
treaty to retard the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons. Despite disappointing delays, it is now 
hoped that a complete treaty will be ready 
for consideration at a resumed session of the 
General Assembly early this year. The treaty 
represents a foundation hopefully on which 
5 18 steps toward arms control can be 

uilt, 

And the General Assembly took important 
action toward. extending the rule of law to 
outer space and eventually the ocean beds. 
These are efforts to assure that our rapid 
scientific progress is ruled by law and not 
destroyed by anarchy, 

In addition, many important nonpolitical 
programs and projects of the United Na- 
tions—economi¢, humanitarian, legal and 
technical—were continued and further de- 
veloped. These, too, are important fibers in 
the fabrie of peace. 

But none of these accomplishments can be 
considered alone. They must be weighed in 
the context of the United Nations’ perform- 
ance in the critical area of world peace and 
security. It is in that area that achievement 
is difficult to pinpoint. 

There is some increasing evidence, par- 
ticularly in the United Nations’ actions in 
the Middle East and Cyprus, that it still has 
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the vital capacity to achieve cease-fires and 
other preventatives to large-scale violence. 

But in the words of Arthur J. Goldberg, 
our Ambassador to the United Nations, the 
UN “has yet to show the capacity to deal 
with the underlying grievances and pressures 
from which these conflicts erupt.” 

Critics are quick to point out—and rightly 
so—that the United Nations often is its own 
worst enemy. 

Its failure to deal with the problems posed 
by the great number of newly-emerging, 
small nations who seek UN membership is a 
prime example. 

Since 1960, 41 nations have joined the UN, 
increasing membership to 123. A majority of 
the new members are from the emerging 
African and Asian states, many of them not 
only small in size, but also economically and 
politically unstable. 

The newest member, South Yemen, ad- 
mitted just a month ago, is an example of 
the latter. 

Another of the newest and smallest mem- 
bers is the Maldive Islands in the Indian 
Ocean with a population estimated at 97,000 
and an economy based on fishing and coconut 
growing. 

Under the present UN Charter, the Mal- 
dives are entitled to the same single vote in 
the General Assembly as the United States. 
But they pay only the minimum contribu- 
tion of 0.04 percent of the total budget or 
about $50,000 this year. 

The United States, the largest contributor, 
now pays about 32 percent or about $33.6 
million. Contributions are determined by a 
formula which takes into account a nation’s 
gross national product and its per capita in- 
come. The United States’ share was reduced 
this year and it is hoped that eventually no 
nation will pay more than 30 percent of the 
UN budget. 

Secretary-General U Thant has warned 
that full membership for an increasing 
number of these sparsely-populated, eco- 
nomically-weak and _ politically-inexperi- 
enced states could do fundamental damage 
to the United Nations ability to function 
effectively. 

The Maldives, for example, had no rep- 
resentation at the recent three-month 
meeting of the General Assembly. 

Thant proposed establishment of “asso- 
ciate” memberships which would allow these 
small states the prestige, economic help and 
security of UN membership, although they 
would not have the vote or the financial re- 
sponsibilities of full membership. 

The proposal was well received among the 
larger United Nation’s Delegations, but the 
session ended without action on it. 

As things now stand, Pitcairn Island of 
“Mutiny on the Bounty” fame would be 
eligible for UN membership if and when it 
gains its independence from Britain al- 
though it has 86 inhabitants and is only 
slightly larger in size than the City of Pleas- 
ant Ridge. Happily, the Islanders have in- 
dicated they will not seek admission. 

On the positive side, the UN did approve 
changes in internal budget control proce- 
dures during the recent session, a step in 
which I am proud to have played a small 
part. 

But despite these internal shortcomings, 
the UN's fundamental problems come from 
outside. They are rooted in the condition 
of the world at this point in history. 

Secretary-General Thant explained it this 
way. He said: “It is not the UN Charter 
that has failed the International community, 
it is the International community that has 
failed to live up to its responsibilities un- 
der the Charter. The United Nations can be 
only as strong as its member governments 
permit it to be.” 

Secretary Thant’s words underscore a fact 
of life in 1968—that the UN (like virtually 
everything else in the world) is caught in the 
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ebb and flow of global politics. It cannot con- 
trol or to any great extent even shape those 
currents. They are dominated by forces and 
events stronger and often contrary to the 
goals of the UN, 

Chief among these are the war in Vietnam 
and the worldwide contest between the two 
super powers—Russia and the United States, 

The war, in addition to the deplorable loss 
of lives, the destruction of property and 
countryside and a long list of other tragedies, 
has caused a severe dislocation in relations 
between the big powers. 

And there are a number of global prob- 
lems, distinct from Vietnam, for which solu- 
tions cannot be found except on the basis of 
closer cooperation between the two super 
powers. 

This is true of such delicate matters as dis- 
armament, the conclusion of a treaty for the 
non-proliferation of nuclear weapons and 
the ending of the arms race between the 
United States and the Soviets. 

There is ample evidence that both power- 
ful nations already recognize that they have 
a common interest in solving these problems. 
But both are cautious about making positive 
approaches because of the conflict in South- 
east Asia. 

That war has halted, but hopefully only 
postponed, the opportunities for resolving 
some of these issues. 

The United Nations can help in resolving 
them when the great powers decide they are 
ready to do so. But the United Nations can- 
not impose solutions on them. 

The war is causing dislocations in the 
world in other indirect ways, as well, Not only 
does it prevent opportunities for cooperation 
between the U.S. and Russia, it also dilutes 
our efforts in other parts of the globe. 

And any lapse in our strong posture 
throughout the world serves to encourage 
new adventures by the Soviets and Red 
China laying the foundation for future prob- 
lems. 

This does not mean that we have the 
capability or the obligation to police the 
world. But it is only logical that while so 
much of our resources, our ingenuity and 
the precious time of our leaders is concen- 
trated in Vietnam, other major areas of the 
world are receiving less of our attention. 

The Middle East war and its aftermath are 
cases in point, 

The Soviets have skillfully turned what 
looked to some last summer like an em- 
barrassing defeat into what appears more 
and more like a shrewd bargain for them. 

In a few months, they have dramatically 
established a strong presence in the Medi- 
terranean area as never before, a prize coveted 
by Russian leaders throughout history. 

Where the U.S. Sixth Fleet was once the 
dominant force, the Russian Navy now 
cruises in increasing numbers. 

Since late last summer when Soviet mis- 
siles fired from Egyptian ships sank the 
Israeli destroyer “Elath” and Israel retaliated, 
the Soviet Navy has taken charge at the scene 
of those clashes. 

On the surface, it is there to serve as a 
warning against future provocations. But 
news items and eyewitness reports indicate 
the buildup may be much more. One recent 
report noted, for example, that a Soviet float- 
ing dock was towed through the Bosphorous 
on its way to the Mediterranean. It was ac- 
companied by two factory ships and a tanker. 

There are similar reports almost every 
week. Despite denials, Western Navy men are 
beginning to conclude that the Soviet Navy's 
Egyptian anchorages—Port Said and Alex- 
andria—may very probably harden into more 
permanent bases. 

We are now belatedly at work in an effort 
to repair our damaged relations with the 
Arab States. There is some evidence that be- 
cause of the western-oriented culture of 
many of those states and our long history of 
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good relations with them that we will be suc- 
cessful in the long run. 

But there can be little doubt that the 
decisiveness of the defeat inflicted upon the 
Arab states and the fact that they blame 
America almost as much as Israel will leave 
those nations to a great extent dependent 
upon the Soviets for a long time to come. 

And so the plum denied the Soviets for 
centuries, a strong position in the Mediter- 
ranean, appears to have gone a long way 
toward slipping into their grasp in the few 
months since the June war. 

And while we are pre-occupied in Vietnam, 
western Europe and especially our allies in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization have 
been undergoing a series of convulsions and 
upheavals. 

France’s withdrawal from NATO, the mili- 
tary takeover in Greece, and Great Britain's 
fiscal problems are all serious developments 
which require our attention. 

When I said a few moments ago that the 
United Nations can help in solving big power 
problems only when the big powers decide 
to make use of the UN, I was of course in- 
cluding the United States in that statement. 

For it seems clear to me that while blam- 
ing the Soviets and France and others for 
blocking discussion of the war by the UN, 
our Government has, in fact, been just as 
hesitant to bring the matter before the 
world body. 

There are no easy answers to Vietnam nor 
are there any guarantees that the United Na- 
tions will provide the solutions to our prob- 
lems there. 

But it is an area worth exploring—one 
that the administration largely has chosen 
to ignore. 

It has done so despite a resolution asking 
that the UN take up the matter which was 
sponsored by at least 59 Senators and which 
passed the U.S. Senate by a vote of 82-0. 

Similarly, the Administration has turned 
& deaf ear to the pleas of more than 100 
member nations of the UN. 

The United Nation's Charter, to which the 
United States has pledged itself, clearly 
places upon its members an obligation and 
responsibility to make use of its machinery 
for the preservation of peace. It calls on its 
members to: “Take such effective collective 
measures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace. and to bring about 
by peaceful means, and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of interna- 
tional disputes.” 

The Administration argues that it has al- 
ready tried unsuccessfully to place the war 
before the United Nations. 

But the fact is, it has been nearly two 
years since that effort was made, Although 
the item was formally adopted on the Secu- 
rity Council agenda, it has never been dis- 
cussed and now lies in limbo. 

Meanwhile, the war continues to escalate 
with only faint prospects for negotiations. 
It seems to me the United States has an im- 
portant obligation to itself and to the world 
to exhaust every possible remedy including 
the United Nations. 

Objectors to this sort of initiative on our 
part argue that such an effort could never be 
effective because Communist China and 
North Vietnam are not UN members. 

That argument ignores both precedent and 
carefully spelled out procedures for inviting 
non-members to appear before the Security 
Council. 

The Security Council’s rules state clearly 
that it “may invite members or other per- 
sons whom it considers competent to supply 
it with information or to give other assist- 
ance in examining matters within its com- 
petence.” 

That provision is important for two rea- 
sons. First, it clearly opens the way for an 
invitation to the North Vietnamese and Chi- 
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nese Communists. But equally important it 
provides the means for a direct invitation to 
the National Liberation Front. And it is 
doubtful that any settlement can be mean- 
ingful without the participation of the N.L.P, 

Critics of UN involvement in Vietnam have 
another argument. They say that machinery 
established by the Geneva Conference of 
1954 is better suited to deal with the prob- 
lem. 


To me, that argument is irrelevant. 


There is nothing implicit in UN considera- 
tion of the war in Vietnam that would pre- 
vent a reconvening of the Geneva Confer- 
ence at any time. 

In fact, discussion of the war by the 
Security Council might provide the neces- 
sary stimulus to the convening of an inter- 
national conference along the lines of the 
Geneva Conference of 1954. 

In my opinion such a conference would be 
an important step in bringing about an end 
to the fighting. For there are areas of the 
1954 agreements that are urgently in need 
of strengthening or revision. 

One of these areas is the structure of the 
International Control Commission created 
to supervise and regulate those 1954 agree- 
ments. 

The Commission, made up of representa- 
tives from the governments of Poland, 
Canada and India, has been rendered 
virtually useless by a requirement that it 
reach unanimous agreement among all three 
members before it can act. 

On almost every major issue of disagree- 
ment, the Commission has been hopelessly 
split between western interests represented 
by Canada, and the Communist-bloc view- 
point upheld by Poland, 

Finally, there is another very significant 
consideration in bringing the war before 
the world body. 

Rightly or wrongly, our Government suffers 
from an image in many parts of the world 
that we are “going it alone“ in Vietnam; 
that whatever happens we will not be swayed 
from achieving a complete military victory. 

Our willingness to place Vietnam—and 
ourselves—before the United Nations might 
remove some of the doubts and misunder- 
standings about whether we are sincere in 
seeking a negotiated peaceful settlement. 

I said earlier that the United Nations’ ef- 
fectiveness in the arena of world politics is 
affected by another major factor, separate 
from, but related to, the war in Vietnam. 
That factor is the contest for power between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. More 
specifically, it is the growing polarization of 
power around the two great super powers. 

The character of the “cold war” has 
changed dramatically in the last few years 
as the headlong rush to nationalism and 
revolution a to be slowing down, 
bringing with it a new stability of sorts to 
world affairs. 

In the eyes of many observers we are re- 
turning to “balance of power” politics, rather 
than revolution versus status quo. 

In many ways, the Soviet Union no longer 
stands for “revolution” in the classic sense. 
Its leaders’ ears are attuned more to internal 
cries for stability and material wealth than 
for sacrifice and change. 

And elsewhere, China, Cuba, and others 
have outstripped the Soviets in the revolu- 
tionary field. The fact that those efforts so 
far have been notable mostly by their fail- 
ures only strengthens the independent role 
of the Soviets. 

While no longer strictly in the revolution- 
ary mold, Russia remains a great power, like 
the United States, with tremendous weapons 
and fleets, to move around the world shaping 
events at their whim. 

If the world now is experiencing something 
like the old “balance of power” politics, it 
does so, of course, with a difference. The dif- 
ference is that neither of the Big Two can 
afford to go to war with each other. 

Moscow’s record use of the “hotline” to 
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Washington during the June Middle East war 
showed that graphically. 

In this atmosphere of bi-lateral super 
power, the rest of the world often is relegated 
to the role of spectator. 

And against this backdrop, the United 
Nations’ authority is severely limited. Both 
great powers have been guilty of using the 
United Nations as a forum for propaganda to 
further their own transient interests. 

But seldom has either nation exerted any 
real “world” leadership in the grand sense. 
And that constitutes a third major external 
problem the United Nations must face up 
to—the failure of the great powers to take 
positive, constructive leadership rather than 
habitually reacting, often belatedly, to events 
as they break throughout the world. 

The Middle East war again offers an ex- 
ample. 

Our government has on repeated occasions 
been critical of Secretary-General Thant's 
decision to withdraw United Nation’s forces 
before the Arab-Israeli war erupted. 

The Administration argues that Secretary 
Thant could have delayed the troop with- 
drawal by pressing for a meeting of the 
Security Council. Once the Security Council 
began discussing the matter with UN troops 
still in place, war might have been averted. 

That is all true. But I wonder why the 
United States, as a member of the Security 
Council, did not take that initiative. 

Why didn’t we take the leadership role? 

There certainly were indications several 
weeks in advance that a crisis was looming 
as both sides moved troops and heavy equip- 
ment to the frontiers. 

However, in the crucial three months pre- 
ceding the war, there was no United States 
Ambassador to the Egyptian Government, 

Despite that void, the Administration had 
ample warning of the impending conflict 
from career diplomats in Cairo, Those assess- 
ments of the danger were shared by every 
other United States Embassy in the area and 
8 by the Central Intelligence Agency 
as well. 

But on May 2ist when the new American 
Ambassador Richard Nolte arrived in Cairo 
and was confronted by news reporters, he 
reportedly replied in answer to a correspond- 
ent’s question: “What crisis?” 

He had been thoroughly briefed by the 
State Department and his estimate of the 
psi mang apparently reflected State Depart- 
ment X 

So, in a world dominated by two great 
super powers and pre-occupied by a major 
war in Vietnam, it is clear from my vantage 
point at least that it is most difficult for the 
United Nations to take a real role in world 
leadership. 

In the introduction to his annual report 
to the 1966 General Assembly, the Secretary- 
General said the world must not blame the 
United Nations Charter or the Institutions 
which it created for the weaknesses and 
shortcomings the United Nations has exhib- 
ited in world affairs. 

He said, “The reasons for these lie not in 
the Organization’s constitutional purposes, 
objectives and procedures but in world con- 
ditions at the present juncture of his- 
tory. . . . Generally speaking, the powerful 
nations have not during this period shown 
themselves able to rise above the suspicions, 
fears and mistrust that spring from their 
different ideologies and from their different 
conceptions of the best interests of the rest 
of the world.” 

“Nor have the rich nations risen above 
their concern for the continuation of their 
own prosperity; nor the poor nations above 
the dead weight of their chronic poverty and 
their out-moded social structures.” 

The United Nations, like the world it tries 
to serve, has yet to see the light at the end 
of the tunnel. And there are no guarantees 
that it ever will. 

But as Ambassador Goldberg sald in his 
opening speech to the 22nd General Assem- 
bly which I concur: 
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“In serving the cause of a just and peace- 
ful world, we are not permitted the luxury 
of being easily discouraged. Indeed, the most 
serious obstacles are precisely those which 
should call forth our most persistent efforts. 
Nor should we look for any alternative to 
the United Nations, for there is none. Year in 
and year out, through all the difficulties that 
may arise, we must strive to be true, both in 
word and deed to the permanent pledge of 
peace and justice which we, as members, have 
to the United Nations and to one another.” 

As I sat as a Delegate to the 22nd General 
Assembly listening to those words of Am- 
bassador Goldberg’s, I could not help but 
think of a bit of philosophy which I learned— 
not from the old masters, I regret to say— 
but from a delightful character named 
Charlie Brown who appears in the comic 
strip “Peanuts.” 

Asked to name his favorite day, Charlie 
Brown thought about it a little and then 
replied: “Well, I've always been kinda fond 
of tomorrow.” 


Address by Ross D. Davis, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Economic 
Development, Before the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Southern Oklahoma Devel- 
opment Association 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of southern Oklahoma are making great 
progress in many fields. One of these is 
economic, and the establishment and 
growth of the Southern Oklahoma De- 
velopment Association have made it very 
clear that the people of that area are 
working with enthusiasm and determi- 
nation to improve their own economic 
situation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indicative of the 
progress Oklahomans have made that 
the Honorable Ross Davis, Director of 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion, addressed SODA’s annual meeting 
earlier this month. These people have 
responded to the call for their own initia- 
tion of solutions for their problems and 
a corresponding offer of Federal assist- 
ance. Mr. Davis’ remarks provided an 
impetus for continued progress and are 
significant, not only for southern Okla- 
homa, but for all the people of this Na- 
tion who are striving to help themselves. 

Mr. Davis’ remarks follow: 

ApprEss BY Ross D. Davis, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF COMMERCE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT, BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE SOUTHERN OKLAHOMA DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
Occasions such as this offer a great deal 

more than the opportunity for pleasant com- 

munity crowing or mutual congratulations. 

What we celebrate here is not so much the 

accomplishment of great tasks as the com- 

mitment to great tasks. Ten counties, the 
communities they embrace, and the citizens 
who live in them are here to observe their 
first year of organization as an Economic 

Development District. You are here, after 

a year of organization, of bare beginnings, 

to reaffirm your faith in the values of unity 

and common effort. 

What you have done here in SODA during 
the past year you have done well; you have 
tasted the fruits of local initiative and Fed- 
eral assistance. I hope you have acquired a 
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taste that won't be satisfied until Southern 
Oklahoma booms again and needs help from 
no one. 

It is particularly appropriate that you have 
invited the National Public Advisory Com- 
mittee on Regional Economic Development 
to meet with you during this observance. 
Speaking as head of the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, I am delighted that 
these committee members should have the 
opportunity to visit a District, and to see at 
first hand what it is, what it does, and what 
it means to an area burdened with problems 
like yours. 

Congress authorized the appointment of 
this Advisory Committee to ensure that Fed- 
eral Administrations would be kept in effec- 
tive touch with the people. Well, you are the 
people we are here to serve. Visiting with you 
is the best way we have to find out what 
you think of the Economic Development Dis- 
trict Program. It is a sound and hopeful 
idea? What can we do to improve it? These 
are the kinds of questions we want to talk 
to you about. 

First of all, we must not forget that the 
legislation establishing the EDA has as its 
major aim—here in Southern Oklahoma as 
elsewhere—the alleviation of economic dis- 
tress in areas of the country which have 
not shared in the general prosperity this 
nation is enjoying. As President Johnson so 
forcefully pointed out when he sent this leg- 
islation to Congress in March 1965: 

“A growing nation cannot afford to waste 
those resources, human and natural, which 
are now too often neglected and unused in 
distressed areas. We cannot afford the loss 
of buying power and of national growth 
which flow from widespread poverty. Above 
all, we cannot afford to shut out large num- 
bers of our fellow citizens from the ful- 
fillment of hope which is shared by the rest. 
For that would be a denial of the promise 
of America itself.” 

What is needed to accomplish the goal so 
well expressed by the President is a frame- 
work for cooperation between the public and 
private sectors, between local communities, 
states, and Federal agencies. We need pro- 
grams to marshal all local resources and 
energies and to multiply their effectiveness 
by introducing Federal resources and ener- 
gies at critical points of stimulation. 

There are at hand a number of tools for 
this task, but the principal one—the very 
keystone of our work—is what the President 
calls the development process. 

The development process is the dynamic 
engagement of local and Federal resources 
in a system of planning and action for 
progress. It is a merger, a partnership among 
all segments of society—business and labor; 
education, health, and the arts; farming and 
industry, transportation and utilities; gov- 
ernments local, state, and national; experts 
in research and public works; civic and 
fraternal associations; citizens rich and poor. 
All of us have something to contribute to 
the process of improving the well-being of 
our communities, nurturing the health and 
strength of the economy. 

The mission of the Economic Development 
Administration is to help set this process in 
motion, to be the generator, the catalyst, 
the organizer, the pump-primer. And the 
most important element we have to work 
with is not the money appropriated to us 
by Congress, not the economists and special- 
ists on our staff, but the people—not just 
any people, but those local people who will 
commit themselves and their resources in 
@ joint effort with their neighbors. Without 
that starting point, there can be no devel- 
opment process; there will be no economic 
recovery. 

There are four levels at which the develop- 
ment process operates. The first is the local 
community, the town located in a county 
that qualifies for Federal assistance under 
the unemployment or low-income criteria 
set down by Congress. Here we are chiefly 
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concerned with those towns or cities desig- 
nated as Redevelopment Centers, meaning 
those communities with the greatest poten- 
tial for growth, as compared to other com- 
munities in the county. What I want to 
emphasize, however, applies to any commu- 
nity—a Redevelopment Center, a Develop- 
ment Center (such as Ardmore), secondary 
Development Centers (such as Ada and 
Durant), or any vigorous town in a qualified 
area. 

With so many communities needing and 
seeking help, our problem is not finding 
projects to finance, but deciding which proj- 
ects will produce the greatest good in rela- 
tion in costs, As I mentioned, we have a 
number of tools to assist us in constructing 
sound decisions. 

One of them is the worst- first“ policy—a 
scheme that weights our attention in favor 
of those areas and districts most severely 
suffering economic distress. But even among 
these most afflicted localities, there will be 
considerable variation in the effects of a 
given investment. The choice must be nar- 
rowed down even more; there simply isn’t 
enough in the till to help everyone who 
needs it. How are we to pick and choose 
wisely? 

Here is where we meet a guide we call the 
“community profile.” Communities applying 
for, say, an industrial park, or a community 
service and recreation center must not only 
justify the need and soundness of their pro- 
posal; they must also demonstrate that the 
project constitutes one essential ingredient 
among many in a recipe for progress, We 
want to be sure that all the resources and 
potential of the community are committed 
to overcoming its problems. 

What is the loan policy of banks and other 
lending institutions? Is vocational training 
needed and supplied? What funds, land, or 
other support have the people contributed? 
Is there an active industrial development 
committee? What effort is being made to 
direct the impact of the project to those 
people who need it most? Are minority 
groups treated generously in hiring, housing, 
and educational programs? In short, what 
else is the community doing to improve 
itself? 

If the profile reveals a lively and deter- 
mined people, we can be sure that our part 
in their program will achieve much greater 
good than the very same grant to another 
community that is not yet carrying its share 
of the burden of progress. 

The second level of the economic develop- 
ment process is the county, the Redevelop- 
ment Area. Here again we have got to see the 
involvement of all who have an interest in 
the county’s prosperity. And can you think of 
anyone who does not? 

The county committee, representative of 
all segments of the social, economic, and 
political interests of the people, draws up a 
comprehensive Overall Economic Develop- 
ment Program, If you have got a good county 
OEDP, it provides the facts and analysis 
needed to understand the present conditions 
and how they came to be; and it spells out 
the people’s needs and what they want to do 
about them. 

As you can imagine, these county OEDP’s 
embrace every conceivable project and pro- 
gram from clearing the underbrush to new 
sewers everywhere, to—“and this is all we 
ask”—a General Motors plant in the north 
end of the county and a Space Center in the 
south. 

To respond to such ambitious hopes, EDA 
is preparing its own document, called an 
Action Plan. We study the OEDP and other 
sources of information and we focus on those 
needs EDA can do something about and 
which we think will accomplish the most 
good. The resulting plan becomes our yard- 
stick for measuring the relative value of 
applications and it helps our field people to 
help you select only the most promising and 
realistic undertakings. 
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The third level in the development process 
is the Economic Development District. SODA 
is an Economic Development District, so you 
don’t need me to dwell at length on what 
Districts are all about. Let me simply point 
out that new dimensions are added that sub- 
stantially magnify the effects of what can be 
marshalled locally. 

You get a professional staff, a more so- 
phisticated OEDP, a more extensive organiza- 
tion, Federal operating funds, a more atten- 
tive hearing in other state and Federal pro- 
grams, eligibility for an extra measure of 
EDA funds and assistance, and so on. These 
are among the more obvious benefits of the 
District program. 

Keep in mind that the greatest benefits 
are not the funds that the program brings to 
you but the capacity they provide for you to 
help yourselves more effectively. District or- 
ganizations are local organizations, not fleld- 
office extensions of EDA. Perhaps the most 
important contribution EDA makes to you is 
the process for multi-jurisdictional planning 
and action, the opportunity for citizens to 
decide and act for themselves in shaping the 
future of their communities, 

Lyndon Johnson put it this way: 

“No Federal project will be imposed on any 
regional, State or local body. No area will be 
declared distressed by Federal decree. No eco- 
nomic development district will be desig- 
nated unless the state and local people want 
it to be designated, No plan will be approved 
unless it also has the approval of state and 
local authorities. No programs or projects 
will be originated at the Federal level. The 
initiative, the ideas, and the request for as- 
sistance must come to Washington, not from 
Washington.” 

The fourth and final level at which the 
development process operates is the Region 
the association of adjoining states or parts of 
states which share common and interrelated 
characteristics. Here in Southern Oklahoma, 
you are a part of the Ozarks Economic De- 
velopment Region, which includes most of 
the eastern half of the state plus parts of 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Kansas. 

The need for such regional cooperation is 
as Obvious as it is compelling. Major devel- 
opment programs are bound to affect the en- 
tire Ozarks area, Geography and economics 
have never learned to obey political bound- 
aries. Transportation systems, water and 
navigational development, and other pro- 
grams demanding long-range planning and 
action are beyond the capacity or jurisdiction 
of single counties. 

As the regional program develops, we can 
expect the Ozarks Regional Commission to 
turn to Districts for their advice and reac- 
tions, for information about their programs 
and development projects. The development 
process accepts the common sense logic of 
involving those who are to be affected by 
plans and p . The same logic also sug- 
gests that Districts will have an action role 
to play in certain regional development pro- 
grams they have helped to devise. 

This sketchy outline of the development 
process would be incomplete if I failed to em- 
phasize the particularly important role to 
be played by the state. At every level of 
planning and action the state’s active in- 
volvement and support are necessary. 

The people of Oklahoma recognize, I am 
sure, that their state provides vigorous and 
enlightened leadership in economic develop- 
ment programs. Governor Bartlett and his 
staff member, Pat Choate, have earned the 
gratitude and respect of EDA for their 
exemplary cooperation and initiative. 

I think you also realize what a fine delega- 
tion you have in Congress. The members of 
the Oklahoma delegation have a reputation 
of mutual respect and cooperation. They 
provide a leadership of national magnitude. 
I'm thinking particularly of your own Con- 
gressman Carl Albert, majority leader of the 
House, and Ed Edmondson of an adjoining 
district who is so important to the economic 
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development program because of his chair- 
manship of the Special Subcommittee on 
Economic Development Programs. Senator 
Mike Monroney is also a key man in economic 
development legislation by virtue of his 
membership on the Appropriations and Com- 
merce Committees. 

Let me try now, before concluding, to tie 
all this together from the viewpoint of an 
Economic Development District, We hear so 
much about planning and have seen so little 
action that most of us turn off at the mere 
mention of the word. But mark this well: 
This District and the Economic Development 
Administration are interested in planning 
only when it leads directly to action—intel- 
ligent, productive action. 

The challenge we share is organizing all 
the planning going on into an efficient, feasi- 
ble program of action. And this is where 
the District organization can become an in- 
valuable coordinator for the area it serves. 
It staggers the mind to consider all the plan- 
ning being done for and about Southern 
Oklahoma, for example, and most likely you 
are aware of but a fraction of it (which 
lets you sleep better at night than Jim 
Gigoux has ever since you enticed him to 
come down here). 

There are plans for transportation, roads 
and airports, plans for zoning and industrial 
development; plans for health, housing, wel- 
fare, education on all levels; plans for water 
and soil conservation, for vocational training 
and libraries and communication systems; 
there are plans for parks and recreation, for 
sewer systems, for consumer protection, air 
pollution, public utilities, mail delivery; 
plans for fish and game, civil defense, legal 
aid, mental health, employment assistance, 
future disasters, dentists, veterans, Indians, 
the aged and the young. Do not ask if any- 
one out there loves you. Their plans for you 
will overwhelm you. 

I do not really mean to make light of 
such plans; their importance is obvious. But 
how is one to manage all of them or even 
keep track of them? If I were to say that 
the District will take care of them, you 
would laugh and Mr. Young would faint. 

The challenge is to respect local determi- 
nation of courses of action while at the same 
time utilizing the funds, plans, and expertise 
of state, regional, and Federal agencies. While 
coordination should be sought at every level, 
the most crucial need for it is at that point 
where many programs can be merged into a 
coherent framework for action. 

Congress has provided the Federal govern- 
ment with a broad array of programs and 
services, but Washington is not the best place 
to decide which of Federal resources should 
be assembled in a certain pattern for op- 
timum effect in every individual locality in 
the country. Those decisions should be made 
in concert with the appropriate state and 
local agencies. 

Now we can see more clearly the value of 
the District organization. If it develops a 
sound, comprehensive strategy, it can ne- 
gotiate with the agencies it needs for the 
package it needs. For its part, EDA wel- 
comes participation in combined efforts; they 
give us the assurance we seek that our con- 
tribution is integrated into many other ef- 
forts similarly focused, thus increasing the 
impact of each individual effort. 

All this will take time, and work, and ex- 
perience on the Federal level as well as in 
the Districts. The prospect of more effective, 
well-coordinated cooperation among Federal 
programs and them between Washington and 
states, districts, and counties is indeed ex- 
citing and encouraging. The excitement is 
based not on success in mastering the com- 
plexity of the Federal bureaucracy, but on 
the potential for ever greater impact on the 
ills that oppress our country. 

Your participation in the work of SODA 
is a personal investment in the future of your 
community and your district. The vision of 
what Southern Oklahoma might be like when 
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your combined efforts begin to bear fruit 
will, I hope, encourage you to undertake the 
demanding and difficult process required to 
rebuild your social and economic structures. 

Those of us at the head table tonight are 
not here to persuade you to undertake the 
arduous work of development. We are here 
to pay tribute to you because you have al- 
ready undertaken that work, because you 
already recognize that it is your work before 
it is ours. We admire your vision; we share 
your hopes; we salute you. 


Texas A. & M. University Honors High 
Achievement of Graduate Jack Nel- 
son in Post Office Department 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one Texas university which has risen 
phenomenally during recent years is 
Texas A. & M. University, at College 
Station, Tex. As the school has risen in 
excellence and in academic recognition 
throughout America, so have its gradu- 
ates achieved higher and higher posts. 
In Washington, D.C., the Post Office is 
served well by one Aggie, class of 1958: 
Assistant Postmaster General Jack Nel- 
son. 

The December 1967 issue of Texas 
Aggie, the school magazine, contained 
the story of one of its graduates who has 
really risen to the top—Jack Nelson. He 
is given special ratings on the inventive- 
ness and enterprise which catapulted 
him into the Assistant Postmastership. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, “Young Man on 
the Go: Jack Nelson,” be printed in the 
Extension of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Younc Man on THE Go: JACK NELSON 


Jack Nelson, class of 58, hasn't written a 
letter to anyone in months. He is too busy 
a half-million-dollar budget for 

the Post Office Department. 

At 34, Jack is special assistant to the 
Assistant Postmaster General and director of 
the Office of Financial Management. His re- 
sponsibilities include preparing Post Office 
budgets and justifying them before the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the Congress and then 
management of expenditures for the rented 
space, utilities, computers and construction 
for the national postal system. 

“The work involves developing strategy for 
obtaining funds and analysis of the alterna- 
tives available for expending the money. In 
essence, I strive to accomplish President 
Johnson's policy of obtaining a full dollar’s 
benefit for every dollar spent 

Jack likes difficult assignments. As an Air 
Force lieutenant he was involved in the plan- 
ning and implementation of the Defense 
Communications Automatic Digital Network 
tying together all of America’s logistical 
agencies by computer. 

“Some of my superiors thought it would 
never work, but it did,” he recalls, 

When the President toured Southeast Asia, 
Jack was asked to serve as “advance man” 
for the first and last stops on the itinerary. 

“It is not often that one has the opportu- 
nity to directly serve the President of the 
United States,” says Jack. “The responsibility 
of the Presidency is so awesome and the 
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ramifications of its decisions incalculable 
that to be privileged to advance his visit— 
at age 30—was a truly unique experience...” 

Jack and his wife are “regulars” at White 
House socials and his wife is among the 
President's favorite dance partners, accord- 
ing to the Washington Star. 

“My wife plays a major role in my accom- 
plishments. Where a man is going and what 
he is going to do is essentially a decision to 
be made by the man alone. It is extremely 
important that the wife realizes this and 
changes to augment those objectives which a 
man has defined. Her social charms, her 
astuteness in recognizing her husband's de- 
sires and pressures and her ability to expand 
his sphere in which they exist are invalu- 
able. And, of course, she provides that en- 
vironment at the end of the day in which 
the husband feels totally comfortable 

“Spanish Jack,” as his buddies on Corps 
Staff nicknamed him, works to become the 
number one man somewhere. 

“I hope to maximize my exposure to ad- 
ministering an extremely large and complex 
organization to learn and develop the man- 
agement techniques required by big orga- 
nizations, My experience so far in the Post 
Office Department has strengthened my opin- 
ion that government service is an excellent 
training group to develop executive talents. 

“My object is to be the chief executive in 
a large organization which has a definite 
impact upon the American. society: either 
business, education or government.” 

Jack's ambition is matched by his passion 
for work. “The environment in which I work, 
the challenge of the job and degree of re- 
sponsibility which I have motivate me to 
leave the nice warm bed and go to the of- 
fice...” 

The El Paso native thinks his greatest asset 
is a curious mind. 

“I'm constantly questioning, always prob- 
ing and never completely satisfied with the 
results.” 

Jack believes the greatest handicap a 
young man faces is his inability to listen 
and to communicate. “There is never enough 
time to do either—but I devote time to im- 
proving these skills.” 

An EE major at A&M, Nelson was chair- 
man of Scona III, an RV and at the drop 
of a campaign button, discussed politics 
throughout the day and night. 

After graduation and commissioning, Jack 
went to Harvard Business School where he 
received the MBA in 1960. His principal in- 
terests were management and human rela- 
tions but he found time to become presi- 
dent of the Texas Club and was in intramural 
sports. 

He worked for the “Johnson for President 
Committee” in 1960 and, after the Demo- 
cratic convention, served as assistant cam- 


paign manager for the “Texas Committee for 
Kennedy-Johnson.” 


In his spare time, Jack works as a part- 
ner in a small Washington real estate com- 
pany and an industry he helped establish. He 
also turned a hobby into a business. With the 
help of a partner, operates a sailing school 
and club. 

If you should see him guiding his sloop 
across the Potomac, make no mistake about 
his course: study, hard work and a shot at 
the top: 


Strong Support for President Johnson’s 
Message on Civil Rights 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 
Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I want to 


commend President Johnson for his ex- 
cellent. civil rights message and to ex- 
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press my support for the legislation pro- 
posed. 

We must take favorable action on the 
bill dealing with Federal and State juries. 
The bills differ in approach. The Federal 
jury bill requires each district to put into 
effect a jury selection plan which com- 
plies with the provisions of the statute. 
With regard to the basic elements of the 
selection system—source of names, se- 
lection procedures, and means of de- 
termining qualification—the bill pre- 
scribes mandatory features. While the 
districts have some discretion as to the 
contents of their jury selection plans, the 
bill insures that a high degree of uni- 
formity will be achieved. As to Federal 
courts, it is proper for Congress to set 
forth such detailed requirements. 

Like the Federal jury bill, that con- 
cerning State juries prohibits discrimi- 
nation, on racial and other grounds, in 
jury selection. However, the State jury 
bill does not attempt to prescribe selec- 
tion methods to be used throughout the 
country. Its purpose is to provide means 
by which the Attorney General can act 
against discriminatory practices on the 
part of State jury officials. The bill au- 
thorizes the Attorney General to sue 
when there is reason to believe that such 
discrimination exists, and it empowers 
the Federal courts to grant relief which 
will insure the cessation of improper 
practices. 

The Constitution grants the right to 
fairly selected juries. Legislation is 
needed to insure that the constitutional 
right is realized. 

There is no justification for further 
delay in considering the State and Fed- 
eral jury bills. I urge prompt considera- 
tion and passage of this legislation. 

Let this Congress be remembered as 
the one which greatly strengthened the 
equity and impartiality of the American 
jury system. 


Treaty To Prevent the Spread of Nuclear 
Weapons 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
last week it was announced that the 
United States and the Soviet Union had 
finally reached accord on the complete 
text of a draft treaty to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Nonnuclear 
nations signing this treaty would agree 
not to manufacture nuclear weapons, 
and nuclear nations would agree not to 
help them do so. 

Preventing the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons has been a concern of 
every American President since World 
War II. It was the result of a proposal in 
President Eisenhower's Atoms for 
Peace plan that the International 
Atomic Energy Agency was established 
the Agency charged under the present 
draft treaty with safeguarding the 
peaceful atom from diversion to weapons 
use. 
In a speech before the National Press 
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Club in 1960, the late Secretary of State 
Christian -Herter addressed himself to 
the task of preventing nuclear weapons 
spread. He said: 

In 1946, just after the war's end, when the 
United States still had a complete monopoly 
of atomic weapons, we proposed full inter- 
national control of atomic energy. In what 
must surely stand as one of the tragic turn- 
ing points of human history, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment turned down this extraordinary 
proposal, 

Later, in highlighting the need of 
controlling the arms race, he said: 

The proliferating production of nuclear 
weapons might eventually enable any coun- 
try, however irresponsible, to secure those 
weapons ...the more nations that have 
the power to trigger off a nuclear war, the 
greater the chance that some nation might 
use this power in haste or blind folly. 

These dangers make our task urgent. 


Mr. Speaker, the increasing threat of 
nuclear weapons spread makes our task 
Tor even more urgent than it was in 

The treaty draft agreed to last week 
represents significant progress. It is a 
tribute to William Foster and others in 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency who have persevered in the pur- 
suit of peace, 

Today the President submitted to Con- 
gress draft legislation to extend the life 
of this Agency. The Agency was estab- 
lished in 1961 as a result of initiatives 
first taken during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. I supported it then and I 
shall continue to support its efforts to 
increase our security through properly 
safeguarded arms control measures. 


Arnold Habig Boosts Success of 
Valley Area 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following excellent 
editorial from the Springs Valley Herald 
saluting one of Orange County’s leading 
citizens, Mr. Arnold Habig. 

Mr. Habig is one of those rare individ- 
uals who believes that to succeed per- 
sonally, you must help the whole com- 
munity to sueceed. And he is doing this, 
as pointed out in the Herald. 

The text of the Herald’s tribute to Mr. 
Habig follows: 

ARNOLD Hasic Boosts Success OF VALLEY AREA 

This year we also wish to extend apprecia- 
tion to one who has benefited the entire com- 
munity. The endeavors of Arnold F, Habig, 
Springs Valley National Bank president, have 
been responsible to an impressive degree in 
stimulating the growth and prosperity now 
evident here. 

This public recognition of his achievements 
is written without the knowledge (and there- 
fore without the consent) of Mr. Habig who 
neither seeks, nor sanctions, any credit. But 
the results of his successful efforts cannot 
remain invisible. 

In its slightly less than nine years of exist- 
ence, the Springs Valley National Bank, un- 
der the guidance of its president, has more 
than tripled its assets. Mr. Habig, through 
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his location of the Kimball factory here, has 
created jobs and increased property values. 
He is responsible for the remodeling and ren- 
ovating of bank-owned buildings, thereby 
enhancing the general attractiveness of this 
area. 

Many new businesses, as well as a number 
of old ones, are prospering, due to the fore- 
sight of Mr. Habig. Loans have been granted 
through the enlarged bank, loans which it 
would have been impossible to make prior to 
the merging and establishment of the pres- 
ent bank. 

Improving business conditions, providing 
job opportunities and assisting with the 
modernization and beautification of the Val- 
ley are no small accomplishments. And yet 
Mr. Habig’s most important contribution, in 
our opinion, is the establishment of the com- 
munity park, now under construction. Its 
space and facilities will rival those of any 
large city park. More information concerning 
this project, which will provide recreation 
and enjoyment for people of all ages, will be 
forthcoming in future issues of the Herald, 


SBA Administrator Moot Issues 
Statement on Fairbanks Loans 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been much discussion recently 
in regard to two loans made by the Small 
Business Administration in Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

Iam advised that SBA has made a total 
of 2,928 disaster loans in the amount of 
$53,730,227 to victims of the 1967 flood in 
Fairbanks. 

This is the first question that has been 
raised concerning any of these almost 
3,000 disaster loans made as a result of 
the Fairbanks flood. 

In this connection, Mr. Robert C. Moot, 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, has issued a statement of 
facts in regard to the two loans which 
provides additional insight into the mat- 
ter and which deserves the consideration 
of the Congress. 

The statement from Administrator 
Moot, along with an editorial from the 
Fairbanks, Alaska, newspaper follows: 
SBA HARDSHIP DISASTER LOANS IN FAIRBANKS, 

ALASKA 

SBA Administrator Robert C. Moot today 
stated that it has been and continues to be 
the policy of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration not to make public disclosure of de- 
tails concerning the loan requirements and 
financial status of hardship loans. To do so 
might very well react to the detriment of 
any individual applicant’s credit 
in the community. SBA does provide, upon 
request, the names of borrowers and the 
amounts of approved loans. 

Newspaper accounts of specific loans made 
as a result of the Fairbanks flood disaster 
have reported various financial details, some 
erroneous and some taken out of context 
with all of the facts. 

“We must not forget that our mission in 
disasters is to overcome hardship and get 
people back on their feet. SBA has to look 
beyond the physical damage alone. If we 
simply restored facilities, but let the occu- 
pant fail, we would not have done our job,” 
said the Administrator. 

In order to set the record straight, SBA, 


Administrator Moot released the following 
information on the Fairbanks disaster loans: 
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To hardship victims of the 1967 Fairbanks 
flood, SBA has made 2,928 disaster loans in 
the amount of $53,730,227 as of January 19, 
1968; 

SBA personnel carefully explained the 
basis for making loans to the citizens of 
Fairbanks in community meetings prior to 
making any loans; 

Where financial hardship occurs as a re- 
sult of a disaster, SBA is authorized by law 
to make loans to businesses to cover unin- 
sured physical damage loss, economic in- 
jury loss due to interruption of operations 
and existing debt obligations to the extent 
it is necessary to provide refinancing to as- 
sure continuation of the business; 

In the case of the Golden Nugget Motel 
which has been cited in the newspapers, 
SBA approved a hardship disaster loan of 
$894,000 which provided $140,000 for physical 
damage loss, $50,187 for economic injury 
due to interruption of full operations and 
$703,868 to refinance existing debt obliga- 
tions; 

Prior to the disaster, SBA had authorized a 
Government guaranty of a proposed bank 
loan to the Golden Nugget Motel with the 
authorized guaranty being in the amount 
of $350,000; 

At the time of the disaster, this bank loan 
had not been completed and the Golden 
Nugget Motel had currently due obligations 
in the amount of $703,863 for which it re- 
quested Government refinancing; 

The Golden Nugget Motel was a new small 
business enterprise opened only three 
months at the time of the disaster; 

SBA reviewed the Golden Nugget applica- 
tion on its merits and in accordance with 
established procedures for loans over 
$350,000 referred the request to the Pacific 
Coastal Area Administrator for final review 
and approval; 

The other case cited in the newspaper ac- 
counts involved the Travelers Inn of Fair- 
banks, a well established motel operating 
at a profit; 

SBA approved a loan of $623,400 to the 
Travelers Inn covering $467,900 for physical 
damage and $155,500 for debt refinancing; 

The approved physical damage loss of the 
Travelers Inn was more than three times 
greater than the physical damage loss ap- 
proved for the Golden Nugget Motel and 
more than 80 percent of the physical loss 
requested; 

The difference in the amounts of approved 
loans for these two borrowers was due to 
the difference in their resource availability 
to carry current debt and to the ineligibility 
of the Travelers Inn, a big business, to re- 
ceive Federal funds for economic injury; 

The performance of the SBA in the recent 
Fairbanks disaster has been extolled by the 
Alaskan State Legislature, the Alaskan 
newspapers, the citizens of Fairbanks and 
the entire congressional delegation. (Copy 
of Joint Resolution of Legislature and edi- 
torial attached.) 

A current Fairbanks editorial which is at- 
tached comments upon the recent newspaper 
stories and puts these cases in proper per- 
spective. 


[From Jessen’s Daily, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
Jan. 17, 1968] 
SoMEBODY IN WASHINGTON WITH CRYING 
TOWEL? 


Recently there have been stories on the 
wire from Washington indicating that per- 
haps politics is mixed up in the SBA loan 
program in Fairbanks. There has been an 
outery over the $894,000 loan to the Golden 
Nugget Motel and the $663,400 loan to 
Travelers Inn. 

The eharge has been made that favoritism 
was played in that Donald Pruhs, formerly 
Democratic Committee Chairman here, re- 
ceived the full amount he was asking while 
the Travelers Inn, owned by Hickel Enter- 
prises, received only half what it was asking. 
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We have looked into this situation and it 
appears to us very simple why this occurred. 
SBA is following the policy which it set out 
very explicitly in meetings at the University 
of Alaska just after the flood: it will follow 
a liberal policy in refinancing prior SBA 
loans while it may or may not refinance 
other mortgages, The Golden Nugget had a 
previous SBA loan of about $350,000. The 
Travelers Inn did not. It had two smaller 
miscellaneous mortgages. 

While it is true that the Travelers Inn suf- 
fered more flood damage than did the Golden 
Nugget, the loans so reflect. Practically all of 
the Travelers Inn loan was for that purpose, 
while only about a half of the Golden Nug- 
get loan was to cover flood damage. 

There may be cases of irregularities in 
loans here and we believe legitimate cases 
should be brought forth, but this one does 
not appear to us to be out of line with policy. 

It appears to us there has been someone in 
Washington with a crying towel, and the cry- 
ing may serve only to toughen policy and 
delay loans of those in Fairbanks who have 
not yet made applications. 

The politics in the SBA program appear to 
emanate from Washington, D.C., not Fair- 
banks. 


Retirement of Ray P. Bland 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time to pay tribute to a loyal, 
dedicated, and excellent public servant, 
Mr. Ray P. Bland, assistant general 
counsel of the Veterans’ Administration, 
who retired recently after more than 20 
years of service with that agency. 

He was responsible for planning, di- 
recting, and supervising the work of a 
professional staff furnishing legal, legis- 
lative, and litigation services in assigned 
subject matter areas, to the Congress, 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
top officials of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and cooperatively to other agencies, 
including the Department of Justice. 

Ray Bland made numerous appear- 
ances before the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, of which I am chairman, and our 
several subcommittees. In every instance 
he has demonstrated an exceptional 
knowledge of and skill in dealing with 
veterans’ laws. I have been so impressed 
by his ability that I have taken the op- 
portunity on more than one occasion to 
convey to the Administrator the commit- 
tee’s appreciation for his contributions. 

Since World War II, he has assisted 
materially in our enactment of many 
laws in the field of veterans’ benefits. His 
assistance to the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee in developing the legislation for 
veterans of the Korean conflict was so 
outstanding it warranted a special letter 
of appreciation from the former chair- 
man of the committee. 

The work Ray Bland performed in 
1955 with a Select Committee on Sur- 
vivor Benefits—House Resolution 35, 
84th Congress—is worthy of special men- 
tion. His contribution to that commit- 
tee merited the thanks and appreciation 
of Congressman PORTER Harpy, JR., its 
chairman 


At the instigation of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs and under the di- 
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rection of the committee staff, in 1957 
58 the many laws relating to veterans’ 
benefits were revised, codified, and en- 
acted into law as title 38 of the United 
States Code. Mr. Bland’s high degree of 
proficiency in this long and arduous task 
materially contributed to the success of 
the committee’s effort. 

There was recently enacted Public Law 
88-450 to provide nursing home care to 
severely disabled veterans, together with 
a variety of related forms of assistance. 
Ray Bland’s valued advice and profes- 
sional assistance was utilized at every 
stage of the legislative process in the 
passage of this law. 

Even more recently his exceptional 
ability was demonstrated in connection 
with the enactment of Public Law 89-612, 
Philippine hospitalization and medical 
care. This legislation is of large im- 
portance in our relations with the Re- 
public of the Philippines and can be ex- 
pected to have a strong impact on our 
veterans who are natives of that country. 
From the initial drafting of the bill to 
is final passage and approval by the 
President, Ray was a leading spokesman 
for the VA, as well as an invaluable aid 
to congressional committee members and 
their staffs. And later, he supervised the 
detailed examination by his staff group 
of the international agreements required 
to implement this legislation. 

His versatility and grasp of adminis- 
trative concerns and concepts should al- 
so be noted. With four others, he was 
engaged over a period of months in the 
preparation of a monograph, “Reorgani- 
zation of VA—Background and Solu- 
tion.“ In commending him for his contri- 
bution, the then Administrator, Carl R. 
Gray, Jr., stated: 

It was a remarkable job, accurate, con- 
cise, and speedily done, and reflects credit 
on those who collaborated in its preparation. 


This monograph became the corner- 
stone for the 1953 reorganization of the 
VA. As further evidence of his adminis- 
trative abilities, he was selected in 1957, 
along with three others, to develop the 
agency’s position and alternatives to im- 
plementation of the recommendations in 
the final report of the 1955 President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 

The superlative quality of Ray Bland’s 
work was most recently recognized by 
Administrator Driver, who last Decem- 
ber presented him with VA’s highest 
honor, the Administrator’s Exceptional 
Service Award. 

A native of Wichita Falls, Tex., Mr. 
Bland received his B.A. and LL.B. de- 
grees from the University of Texas. His 
legal scholarship was evidenced in his 
law school days by his election to Chan- 
cellors—a Texas University law scholar- 
ship organization—and Order of the 
Coif, national honorary scholastic legal 
fraternity. 

He entered the Army as a private on 
March 9, 1942, and rose to the rank of 
major while in the Office of the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army. In 1946 
he married Miss Rosalie Osburn of Fred- 
erick, Md. 

On behalf of my colleagues on the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, I com- 
mend Mr. Bland for the invaluable con- 
tributions he has made to the Veterans’ 
Administration, to the veterans of this 
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Nation, and to his Government over the 
last quarter century. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this moment to thank him for the cour- 
tesies extended to me and my staff over 
the years and to extend to him my best 
wishes for the future. 


American Taxpayers Are Now Swallowing 
a Bitter Pill 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
were grimly amused last week when the 
bankrupt Labour Government of Great 
Britain announced that British citizens 
would once again be forced to pay for 
their own drug prescriptions at the ex- 
orbitant rate of about 30 cents per pre- 
scription. This is but another example 
of the total failure of the welfare state. 
The United States should well take heed 
from the British experience and should 
reevaluate its own expanding Govern- 
ment financed medical care program. 

The editors of the highly respected 
weekly, Barron’s, in an article entitled 
“Bitter Pill” in their January 22, 1968, 
edition have carefully analyzed the 
British failure, and the disastrous re- 
sults in which our Federal program is 
headed. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the article in the 
Recorp as follows: 


BITTER Pru: THE Facts or LIFE ARE CATCH- 
ING Up WITH SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


Those who choose to view with alarm can 
cite a number of disquieting parallels these 
days between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Both countries, for example, 
the heads of state reportedly are great ad- 
mirers of Barbara Ward (Lady Jackson)— 
economist, author and former governor of 
the BBC—whose recent acceptance of a tax- 
payer-supported, $100,000 chair at Columbia 
University’s School of International Eco- 
nomic Affairs doubtless will contribute more 
to Great Britain’s balance of payments than 
to its brain drain, Like London, Washing- 
ton lately has opted for a series of more-or- 
less desperate financial expedients, includ- 
ing wage-price guideposts (known in White- 
hall as “incomes policy”), restrictions on for- 
eign investment, and proposals to penalize 
imports, subsidize exports and curb travel 
abroad. Like the pound sterling, the dol- 
lar is well along the dreary road from qualms 
and doubts to open mistrust. 

However, on at least one crucial issue of 
the day, publicly financed medical care, the 
British Socialists last week parted company 
from their American friends. To the anger 
and dismay of radical left-wingers, for whom 
something for nothing is an article of faith, 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson decreed a 
small but strategic retreat in Labour’s war 
on poverty and disease. Henceforth the Brit- 
ish, on whom a kindly government until 
now has lavished pharmaceuticals free of 
charge, must pay two shillings six-pence 
per prescription. The Great Society, in strik- 
ing contrast, continued to act as expansive 
as a hippie under LSD. Specifically, Presi- 
dent Johnson, in his State-of-the-Union 
Message, proposed a sweeping new welfare 
program designed to provide over the next 
five years for families unable to afford it 
access to health services from prenatal care 
of the mother through the child’s first year.” 
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Such expenditure, the Chief Executive told 
his audience, “will be the best investment 
we ever made.“ 

Since both parties endorse motherhood 
(except, perhaps, for underdeveloped coun- 
tries), Babycare, as somebody sooner or later 
will christen it, doubtless stands a good 
chance for passage. Yet while time remains, 
perhaps the U.S. like the U.K., belatedly will 
begin to acknowledge some of the economic 
facts of life. Though only 18 months old, 
both Medicare and Medicaid have proven ex- 
ceedingly expensive, to the point indeed 
where the oldsters’ contribution to the former 
has hastily been raised, while Congress has 
felt compelled to tighten the pursestrings on 
the latter. The abrupt surge in demand, 
moreover has aggravated the chronic short- 
age of doctors and nurses, worsened the over- 
crowding of hospitals and exacted from the 
long-suffering self-supporting citizen a for- 
tune in mounting medical costs. The financial 
squeeze, finally, has generated tremendous 
pressure to turn doctors as well as patients 
into wards of the state. Good politics, in 
short, tends to be bad medicine. 

On both sides of the Atlantic the discovery 
has been a bitter pill. That’s notably true of 
Great Britain, where security from cradle to 
grave long ago took precedence over duty to 
king and country. Since the heyday of Lord 
Beveridge and Aneurin Bevan, free drugs have 
become the mortar and pestle of British 
socialism. While the Tories kicked the habit 
for 13 years, it regained its grip on the body 
politic in 1964, when Labour returned to 
power. Now—in a gesture toward fiscal san- 
ity—Harold Wilson reluctantly has moved to 
impose a charge of 26 cents per prescription. 
In this country financial reality also has be- 
gun to intrude, on Capitol Hill if not yet at 
the White House. Thus, Congress last fall 
hurriedly cracked down on Medicaid, a pre- 
sumably modest program of paying medical 
bills for the needy, which threatened to get 
out of hand. In particular, the lawmakers 
in effect limited eligibility to families of four 
with earnings up to $5,000 (instead of $6,000), 
whose savings fail to exceed 25% (down from 
50%) of income. Hence, both New York State 
and New York City, the biggest spenders of 
them all, are beginning to feel the pinch. 

Economy comes hard to men like Harold 
Wilson and Nelson Rockefeller; desperate 
cases, however, require desperate remedies. 
In the United Kingdom, Labour's free-and- 
easy medicine chest ballooned costs by 
nearly 25% in the first year; last week Mr. 
Wilson told Parliament that restoration of a 
modest charge aimed at cutting $60 million 
from the nation’s $350 million drug bill. In 
the U.S. a liberal interpretation of Medicaid, 
to encompass a new group of “disadvan- 
taged” folk known as the “medically indi- 
gent,” raised the prospect of state and local, 
if not federal, bankruptcy. Thus, whereas 
U.S. officials originally had estimated that 
Medicaid would cost the Treasury, which 
contributes 50%-80% of the total, some $240 
million in the first 12 months, it wound up 
out-of-pocket $275 million for New York 
State alone. If Congress had failed to act, 
federal costs might have shot up from $1.4 
billion annually to over $3 billion, with no 
end to escalation in sight, 

Apart from the direct financial burden of 
paying somebody else’s medical expenses, 
taxpayers inevitably have wound up footing 
much bigger bills of their own. In the early 
years of the decade, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, hospital costs increased 
by roughly 7% per annum; however, since 
mid-1966, when Medicare took effect, the 
yearly rate has more than doubled. Similarly, 
the annual increase in operating room 
charges has surged from less than 5% per 
year to over 12%. If current trends continue, 
so the President’s National Advisory Com- 
mission on Health Manpower recently 
warned, expenditures for physicians and hos- 
pital costs in the decade ending in 1975 will 
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rise by 160% and 250%, respectively. By 1975, 
the Commission added, the average cost of 
hospital care will run to $100 a day. 

For inflation, compounded by fi- 
nancial anemia, there is no known cure. 
Nonetheless, the witch doctors keep mutter- 
ing incantations and whipping up their nox- 
ious brews. In a futile effort to keep a lid 
on drug costs, Her Majesty’s Government 
years ago resorted to pressuring pharmaceu- 
tical concerns and chiselling on prices. In 
turn, the President’s Advisory Commission 
on Health Manpower has prescribed a series 
of remedies that strike us as worse than 
the ills. Specifically, the Commission recom- 
mended that Washington underwrite “major 
experiments” designed to achieve greater ef- 
ficiency. and economy in delivering medical 
services to the public. To keep doctors on 
their toes—or at any rate in their place—it 
advocated that they be made subject to pe- 
riodic relicensing, Perhaps most outrageous 
of all, it urged the federal government to re- 
quire that local groups of doctors review the 
methods of treatment and fees employed by 
their colleagues. Such group therapy might 
or might not help today’s patients, Together 
with the deterrents cited above, however, it 
would go a long way toward discouraging to- 
morrow’s doctors. 

“In the long run,” said the late Lord 
Keynes, “We shall all be dead.” He might 
have added that under socialism, the long 
run threatens to grow shorter all the time. 
Great Britain for years has been losing medi- 
cal skills to the rest of the English-speaking 
world; save for physicians from the Com- 
monwealth, its health and welfare by now 
would be suffering. In the U.S., medical prac- 
tice and nursing are having more and more 
trouble attracting qualified new blood. Like 
countless predators and tyrants of the past, 
the modern welfare state excels at cutting 
up the spoils. What it cannot do is inspire 
the talents it needs to survive. 


New Union Building a Monument 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
in the city of Scranton, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers dedi- 
cated their new union building. I was 
present at that dedication, and I assure 
you that it was a splendid moment in the 
history of our community. 

The history of the transition of Scran- 
ton from an area of grave depression to 
an area which is bursting with new de- 
velopment is one that is known to the 
whole Nation. Indeed, through news- 
papers, through magazines, through ra- 
dio, and through television, that story 
has been told frequently. That story is 
not really the story of the growth of in- 
dustry. It is basically the story of many 
men. A great partnership in prosperity 
was formed between labor and business, 
between worker and owner, between 
union and management. The new IBEW 
building in Scranton is dramatic testi- 
mony to the rebirth of Scranton, and is 
an act of faith in the future of this fine 
community. 

The dedication was attended by dis- 
tinguished members of our whole com- 
munity. All were high in their praise of 
the work of the IBEW and of Mr. Philip 
F. Brady, business agent of IBEW Local 
81 and president of the Scranton Central 
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Labor Union. Some of those present were: 
State Senator Arthur A. Piasecki; Helen 
Milberger, first vice president of Interna- 
tional Cigar Makers Union; Ed McHugh, 
president of Scranton Building Trades; 
Kenneth S. Bittenbender of Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co.; Msgr. Michael 
Kennedy; Charles Pillard, an interna- 
tional executive board member; Joseph 
Keenan, IBEW secretary; Robert Mc- 
Intyre, local 81 secretary; John F, Jen- 
nings, local 81 president; Andrew John- 
son, IBEW vice president; Judge Richard 
P. Conaboy; Joseph Culkin; the Rever- 
end Harold C. Craige; Michael Johnson, 
executive vice president of Pennsylvania 
AFL-CIO; Rabbi Milton Richman; Frank 
Hemelright, president of Scranton 
Chamber of Commerce; Robert J. 
Arthur, editor of the Tribune and the 
Scrantonian; and Fred Leber, president 
of the Electrical Contractors Association. 

Mr, Speaker, I include this article from 
the Scranton Times of January 17, 1968, 
in the RECORD: 

New UNION BUILDING A MONUMENT 


The new International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers building at 431 Wyoming 


Ave. was described Wednesday as a monu- - 


ment to community cooperation. 

IBEW International Secretary Joseph Kee- 
nan made the observation as the impressive 
$500,000 structure was dedicated formally. 

Mr. Keenan had high praise for Philip F. 
Brady, business agent of IBEW Local 81 and 
president of Scranton Central Labor Union. 
It was Mr. Brady who planned and developed 
the building project. 

Recalling that Mr. Brady and the late Cong. 
John W. Murphy frequently called on him 
during World War II when he was engaged 
in government work and they were in search 
of defense plants for the Scranton area, Mr. 
Keenan lamented that time after time this 
area was bypassed. But, he added, “Phil Brady 
never gave up on Scranton.” 

Mr. Keenan served as a labor consultant to 
five U.S. presidents and was in Vietnam in 
recent months. 

Mr. Brady was honored by the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. with Kenneth Bittenben- 
der, Scranton manager of the utility firm, pre- 
senting him with a PP&L “All Electric Build- 
ing Award Plaque.” 

Due to other pressing business Judge Rich- 
ard P. Conaboy and Cong. Joseph M. McDade 
spoke briefly prior to the start of the luncheon 
program. 

Cong. McDade noted that the dedication 
date, Jan. 17, is the birthday of Benjamin 
Franklin, whom he characterized as “quiet 
an electrician.” 

He said that the new IBEW building is a 
“monument to what organized labor is will- 
ing to do to make the Scranton area con- 
tinue to prosper.” 

Judge Conaboy recalled that he had once 
told another union gathering that as 
nized labor reached its goals it had to be pre- 
pared to accept its share of community re- 
sponsibility. He said that the erection of the 
new IBEW building is an example of the fact 
that labor has reached that plateau in taking 
an active part in community, charitable and 
civic endeavors in terms of its time, money 
and effort. 

Robert McIntyre, recording secretary of 
Local 81, served as toastmaster. He introduced 
Mayor James J, Walsh who presented a key 
to the City of Scranton to Mr. Keenan, “as a 
symbol that the hearts and homes of the 
people of the City of Scranton are open to 
you.” 

Mayor Walsh said that many people have 
expressed an interest in the city and that 
much of this “was a lot of wind.” He said 
that the IBEW has a concrete example in 
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its new building of its interest and added 
that the fact that the area is moving for- 
ward is due “in no small part to the efforts 
of the labor movement in general.” 

Greetings from labor were offered by 
Michael Johnson, executive vice president of 
the Pennsylvania AFL-CIO, and Charles Pil- 
lar, executive board member of the IBEW. 

Mr. Brady said that after years of trust, 
faith and determination, “labor at last owns 
its own home” and he pledged that the 
IBEW and organized labor throughout the 
city will continue to do its share in all com- 
munity endeavors and to assist all citizens. 

Frank E. Hemelright, president of the 
Northeastern Pennsylvania National Bank & 
Trust Co. and president of the Greater Scran- 
ton Chamber of Commerce ‘told the labor 
representatives present at the luncheon that 
the new building is a credit to them and 
expressed the thanks of the C of C “for being 
a part of this fine community.” 

Mr. McIntyre noted that perhaps the best 
example of labor and business cooperation 
was the fact the bank headed by the president 
of the C of C had loaned the money to build 
the new IBEW building. 

Rabbi Milton Richman, leader of Madi- 
son Avenue Temple, offered a prayer of bless- 
ing for the new building, its “fathers” and 
builders. 

The Very Rev. Msgr. Michael Kennedy, 
St. Peter’s Cathedral pastor, offered the in- 
vocation and the Rev. Harold Oraige, pastor 
of Court Street Methodist Church, offered 
the benediction. 


Andrew J. Biemiller’s Tribute to Clyde 
Ellis, Pioneer of Rural Electrifica- 
tion 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 15 I attended a banquet in Washing- 
ton honoring Clyde Ellis, the man who 
has been the sparkplug in promoting and 
expanding the National Rural Electrical 
Cooperative Association. He, with the 
help of organized labor and the progres- 
sive rural farmers of the Nation, brought 
comfort, contentment, and happiness to 
millions of farm homes in our country. 
His genius for organization and fighting 
for the welfare of the little man per- 
suaded the vast majority of the rural peo- 
ple to unite with organized labor in bring- 
ing about, at a low cost, electric con- 
veniences for millions of families engaged 
in agriculture in our Nation. 

The following is a tribute paid by An- 
drew J. Biemiller, legislative counsel for 
the AFL-CIO on the evening of the Clyde 
Ellis retirement banquet: 

SPEECH BY ANDREW J. BIEMILLER AT “SALUTE 
TO CLYDE ELLIS” DINNER-RECEPTION MON- 
DAY, JANUARY 15, 1968 
It is a sincere pleasure to be among those 

honoring Clyde Ellis—a friend and fellow 

battler in the fight for the rank and file cit- 
izenry of our nation. 

We have worked together for years—more 
than either of us care to remember. Clyde is 
& pioneer in his field. He set a fast pace of 
success. His accomplishments for rural 
Americans have been many. 

He—like many who dedicated themselves 
to the better life for all people—is a younger 
generation Populist. He is honored tonight 
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for many things—but most of all for bring- 
ing light where there was darkness, 

Under his leadership, the rural electrics 
have fought strongly and effectively to spread 
the blessings of electricity to nearly every 
American farm. And to provide electric power 
at rates the farmer can afford. 

That light and power has transformed the 
American farm into a technological master- 
piece that can't be matched anywhere on 
the globe today. Most of the world remains, 
unfortunately, years away from the progress 
reaped by the American farmer through the 
seeds sown by men like Clyde Ellis. 

Yet there is much to be done. The man we 
honor tonight for being an innovator—a 
builder—a man of foresight—is among those 
who sees the drought of poverty again sweep- 
ing across America’s rural lands. 

Poverty is pushing millions of the young, 
the productive, off the farm and into the city. 
They flee to urban America in search of 
jobs—jobs that pay enough to permit living 
in dignity. Too many are being disappointed. 
too often they come unprepared—ill 
equipped to meet the competition for those 
better jobs. 

The result—parts of our cities have be- 
come crowded, steaming jungles that verge on 
chaos. 

Clyde Ellis knows the story. He, like many 
of us in organized labor, would prefer to see 
the young and the strong remain and build 
our rural areas. 

But neither he nor we are going to fight 
for the perpetuation of rural poverty. And 
unless drastic measures are taken—and 
taken rapidly—rural poverty will produce 
the same symptoms of eruption that con- 
front our cities today. 

Clyde Ellis knows that the job to be done 
today in the rural areas is equally as chal- 
lenging as the task that faced him when he 
molded together the National Rural Elec- 
trical Cooperative Association. He knows be- 
cause he cares. 

He, like millions of other Americans, re- 
members the touching stories of the rural 
people when the lights started sparkling 
across the land. 

In his book, “A Giant Step,” he recounts 
what one awe stricken farmwife said. She 
said “I just turned on the light and kept 
looking at Pa. It was the first time I’d ever 
really seen him after dark.” 

We in organized labor and the NRECA have 
been able to work as partners in progress for 
rural America. We do so today. Each of us 
wishes to see a dynamic, growing, prosperous 
countryside. 

Clyde Ellis knows that this cannot be done 
by luring industry that thrives on cheap la- 
bor. He knows—as all of us know—that bet- 
ter schools, better community services, better 
medical care come to rural areas where peo- 
ple are better paid. 

Yes, Clyde has contributed mightily to a 
stronger and freer America. His efforts have 
resulted in decency in life and living for 
many. Still, he recognizes that there exists 
today in parts of our land the same sense of 
shame that led men like himself to champion 
the cause of providing electric power for rural 
America. The rural poverty that scars our 
land is a monument to the selfish, the ruth- 
less—the same powers that kept our farms in 
the dark for decades. 

Clyde Ellis would be the first to say—and 
say rightly—that there is more to be done. 

We have been able to count on you, Clyde, 
through the years. And I know we can count 
on you tonight and tomorrow and on the to- 
morrows to come to continue the battle for 
the better life for all. 

Clyde, I wish you every kind of good luck 
and good health. In helping to do you honor 
tonight, I convey the sincerest wishes of or- 
ganized labor that you will be fighting for 
people for many years to come. 
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Can This Happen in the U.S. Navy? 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, during and following World 
War II, I was privileged to serve on active 
duty as an officer in the U.S. Navy. I was, 
and remain, proud of my long associa- 
tion with that great service. But, if what 
I have been reading in the newspapers 
lately bears even a scintilla of truth, I 
am obliged to question if my sentiment 
is not misplaced. A more succinct way of 
stating it is available in a paraphrase 
of the remarks of one recent victim of 
bureaucratic pettifoggery when he asked 
with such poignancy: “How can this 
happen in the U.S. Navy?” 

It appears that the originator of this 
question, one Capt. R. G. Alexander, has 
been given the deep-six“ treatment by 
reassignment from the choice Navy billet 
afloat to an obscure desk job in Boston. 
It strains credulity to the breaking point 
to accept the Navy’s explanation that this 
was by his own choice. Rather does the 
truth emerge that Captain Alexander did 
the unforgivable. He demonstrated the 
audacity to support a cause adverse to 
the opinions of his superior officers, Even 
worse, he had the courage to press his 
views most vigorously in the certain 
knowledge of the personal risks such a 
course would entail. I have no way of 
knowing the merits of the Arnheiter 
case which Captain Alexander made the 
fatal error of championing. I do not know 
Captain Alexander. But I flatter myself 
that I recognize courage when I see it. 
It is obvious that, whatever else may 
distinguish him, Captain Alexander has 
this virtue in considerable measure. Does 
not this characteristic stand high on the 
list of what we are seeking for in our 
Navy’s leaders? Will the future Chief of 
Naval Operations be a man who offers 
sound advice to his President, irrespective 
of personal risk, or will he be one who 
trembles to say, “No?” This is the crux 
of this matter, Mr. Speaker, and the 
recent actions of the Navy’s senior officers 
involved in Captain Alexander’s anguish 
do not inspire confidence that the answer 
to this latter question will be the right 
one. 

Mr. Speaker, how can it happen in the 
U.S. Navy that an officer of the seniority 
and caliber of Captain Alexander should 
suddenly find himself discredited and 
alone? He must have been selected with 
meticulous care—as the first among 
equals—to command the Navy’s one and 
only battleship. 

Captain Alexander is an officer of 25 
years experience. He has twice com- 
manded with distinction Navy ships of 
the line. His reputation was secure. Are 
we now to understand that his original 
selection was an error? One might well 
pose a similar inquiry concerning the 
selection of Lieutenant Commander Arn- 
heiter to command his ship. Obviously 
the Navy now acknowledges that that 
was a mistake. If we are now to be ad- 
vised that Captain Alexander never 
should have been selected to command 
the New Jersey, perhaps it is time to in- 
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quire into the Navy’s methods of selec- 
tion of its prospective ship commanders. 

Mr. Speaker, how can it happen in the 
US. Navy that a senior Navy captain can 
be impressed to sign a request for re- 
assignment from the Navy’s top job to a 
dreary substitute? This unpalatable 
scene, transparently designed to give the 
color of public voluntariness to prede- 
termined orders, troubles me deeply. This 
is hardly the atmosphere of forthright 
communication among honorable men. 
As contract lawyers are fond of saying, 
what was the consideration for this writ- 
ten paper? Insofar as the absolute dis- 
cretion available to those directing the 
assignment of Navy officers is concerend, 
it was superfluous. Are we to believe the 
failure to sign would have prevented re- 
assignment; or, in the alternative, that 
requests for reassignment for “personal 
reasons” are routinely granted by the 
Navy? This entire episode reflects no 
credit to those who conceived and pro- 
ceeded to carry it out. 

I do not delude myself that my words 
will reverse the course which has been 
set for Captain Alexander. I do call upon 
the Secretary of the Navy to guide his 
senior uniformed officers in the rudi- 
ments of due process of law, as instinc- 
tively practiced by the American people, 
so that none may need ask in the future, 
“How can this happen in the U.S. Navy?” 


Legislative Outlook and Review 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following report which 
I am sending this week to the people of 
North Dakota's Second Congressional 
District. 

LEGISLATIVE OUTLOOK AND REVIEW 


As the Second Session of the 90th Congress 
begins its work, I would like to report to the 
people of North Dakota’s West District both 
on the legislative outlook for 1968 and on 
the record of the First Session which com- 
pleted its activities December 15. 

Looking ahead, it seems to me that most 
of the major issues which occupied both the 
public interest and that of the Congress in 
1967 will remain at or near the top of the 
list in 1968. Among these are the proposed 
10% Federal income tax surcharge, govern- 
ment spending policies, continuing inflation, 
the alarming growth in crime, the agonizing 
war in Vietnam and, in agricultural states 
such as North Dakota, the twin problems of 
falling farm prices and skyrocketing produc- 
tion costs. While this is only a partial list, 
to it must certainly be added the 1968 Presi- 
dential election which will be decided upon 
these major issues. 

To expand on these questions facing the 
people and their government: 

1. Tares. High on the Johnson Administra- 
tion’s “must” list for 1968 is the proposed 
10% surcharge on individual and corporate 
income taxes. The House Ways and Means 
Committee, after extensive hearings last year, 
laid this over for future consideration. Fur- 
ther hearings begin January 22. While I be- 
lieve that the projected budget deficit of $20 
billion or more for the current fiscal year is 
intolerable, I also believe that the most effec- 
tive way to bring government receipts and 
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expenditures into better balance is to cut 
non-defense spending, rather than increase 
the already heavy tax load. We can’t con- 
tinue to fight a $30 billion-a-year war in 
Vietnam and undertake costly new Federal 
programs, while at the same time enlarging 
existing non-defense programs. Nevertheless, 
it is possible that the Congress will enact an 
income tax surcharge this year, although it 
may differ somewhat from the Administra- 
tion proposal. 

2. Government spending, Congress this 
year will almost certainly vote to spend 
more money in Fiscal Year 1969 than it 
has for Fiscal 1968. The war in Vietnam 
may account for part of the increase but the 
big boosts will be sought to fund programs 
authorized by previous Congresses. In the 
past year, Congress voted substantial reduc- 
tions in the President's budget request 
about $6 billion. But the long-term push 
toward more and more Federal spending was 
not reversed—it was only slowed a bit, I 
supported virtually all of the cuts which 
were voted, as well as a number of proposed 
reductions which were not approved. I be- 
lieve Congress could have made substantially 
larger savings in non-defense expenditures 
than were actually achieved. Over the last 
two decades, Federal spending has increased 
at a rate 10 times greater than the Nation's 
population growth. Non-defense spending 
over the last 20 years has increased 5 times 
as fast as military spending. I shall continue 
to vote for further economies in 1968. But 
I am reconciled to the fact that I will be 
among the minority on this. 

3. Inflation. How long is it since you have 
heard the old expression, “sound as a dol- 
lar”? During 1967, three more pennies were 
chipped away from the purchasing power 
of the dollar. Over the last 30 years, the 
buying power of the dollar has shrunk by 
60%. Inflation is the cruelest tax of all. And 
it falls most heavily on those least able to 
bear it—retired people and others on rela- 
tively fixed incomes. Looking ahead, I see 
continuing inflation because government 
itself will not take the steps necessary to 
control it. The only way a Member of Con- 
gress can fight inflation is by voting against 
the things which cause it—excessive spend- 
ing, mammoth budget deficits and a bal- 
looning national debt. This is another battle 
those of us in the minority will not win in 
1968 but we will continue the fight in the 
hope of winning in the years ahead. 

4. Crime. Under this heading I include not 
only organized and unorganized crime but 
rioting in the streets, as well, Just since 1960, 
the amount of crime reported in the United 
States is up 62%, outstripping population 
growth by 7 to 1. Eighty-three per cent of 
those persons acquitted of crimes or whose 
cases were dismissed in 1963 were rearrested 
for new crimes within 30 months, according 
to FBI reports. The risk—your risk—of be- 
coming the victim of a serious crime has 
risen 48% since 1960. If your home is robbed, 
there is only one chance in four that the 
offender will go to jail. Of the tens of thou- 
sands of people who participated in the riot- 
ing, looting, arson and sniping that marked 
last summer’s riots, only a relative handful 
are today in jail or prison. Moreover, some 
of the extremists who helped to spark the 
1967 riots are threatening a much longer and 
hotter summer for 1968. I fear that violence 
and civil disobedience will become the major 
domestic issue this year. I supported legisla- 
tion approved by the House to make it a 
Federal crime for anyone to utilize interstate 
travel or communications facilities to incite 
riots. Broad anti-crime legislation will be 
considered by the Congress this year. It is 
urgently needed. 

5. Vietnam. This remains the Nation’s most 
heartbreaking problem. I do not believe the 
United States should have become involved 
in such a massive land war in Asia. The fact 
remains, however, that we have half a mil- 
lion fighting men committed there. We can’t 
run out on them. They must have our full 
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moral support, together with the weapons 
and material they need, as long as they are 
committed there. The prayers of all of us, I 
know, are for an early and honorable peace. 

6. Farm income, North Dakota is the most 
heavily agricultural State in the Nation. 
Roughly two-thirds of its total income is 
derived from farming and ranching. So when 
farm prices are depressed and farm produc- 
tion costs are at an all-time high, as they 
are today. North Dakota’s entire economy 
suffers. The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
gloomily, but probably accurately, forecasts 
that rising production costs will largely can- 
cel out any increase farmers may achieve in 
gross sales and marketings this year. Just 
since 1960, total farm debt has doubled— 
from $24.9 billion to $50 billion, while the 
parity ratio has slumped from 80 to an 
anemic 73. Interest charges, taxes and labor 
costs paid by farmers are p through 
the roof, Yet, in the face of this tragic situa- 
tion, the Administration has not come for- 
ward with a single proposal which would 
substantially bolster farm income, The Ad- 
ministration let the farmer down in 1967, I 
see no evidence that the controlling majority 
will take any meaningful steps this year to 
ease the merciless economic pressures on 
American farmers. 

The Administration has not pushed, as 
aggressively as it might have, increased ex- 
ports of wheat and other farm commodities 
under the “Food for Peace” program. Hear- 
ings on the extension of this legislation will 
be held by the House Agriculture Committee, 
of which I am a member, in 1968. Firm action 
should have been taken to restrict price- 
depressing imports of competitive farm prod- 
ucts. In this connection, I have introduced 
bills to curtail meat and wool imports. I be- 
lieve that our negotiators failed to achieve 
any significant gains for American agricul- 
ture in the trade agreements concluded at 
Geneva in 1967. 

The Nation needs a strategic reserve of 
wheat and other agricultural commodities 
in its own self interest but the Administra- 
tion’s answer to this has been a weak pro- 
posal which would permit dumping of the 
stockpile back into the market place at the 
first faint sign of a price increase. I have in- 
troduced a Farmers Grain and Soybean Re- 
serve Act which would effectively lock up 
300 million bushels of wheat and 500 million 
bushels of feed grains in the hands of farm- 
ers themselves, rather than in CCC bins. 
Even if these stored commodities were called 
up to meet a market shortage, under my bill 
they could not be offered for resale at less 
than 100 percent of parity. 

It has been a great pleasure and a most 
rewarding experience to represent the people 
of North Dakota’s West District during the 
last year. I have voted my convictions and 
have sought to be both consistent and re- 
sponsible, 

If you have not been receiving “Kleppe 
Comments” during the past year and would 
like to be placed on the mailing list, please 
let me know. It would be appreciated if you 
would include your zipcode number. Best 
wishes for a most successful and happy 1968. 


A Forthright Civil Rights Message From 
President Johnson Must Be Enacted 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 
Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, once again, 
President Johnson has made clear the 


crucial need to act against racial dis- 
crimination. We, as Members of Con- 
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gress, must lead the battle against dis- 
crimination. 

Last year and the year before, the 
President urged the Congress to adopt 
legislation which would provide protec- 
tion against violent interference with 
civil rights, insure that juries in State 
and Federal courts are selected fairly, in- 
crease the effectiveness of equal employ- 
ment opportunity, and prohibit housing 
discrimination. These measures have not 
yet been enacted, but it is imperative 
that they be adopted. 

The problems at which these bills are 
aimed—violent interference with civil 
rights, discrimination in jobs and in 
housing, and improper jury selection— 
continue to create injustice and breed 
violence. Further delay on our part can 
only mean the loss of opportunities to 
deal effectively with these problems. 

We must assume our responsibility and 
we must do so promptly. 

By enacting the legislation requested 
by the President, we can strengthen the 
ability of the Government to meet the 
challenges which exist in race relations. 
Furthermore, we can demonstrate to all 
Americans that our system of laws offers 
and will continue to offer the most effec- 
tive means for dealing with and solving 
our crisis in race relations. 

I proudly support President Johnson’s 
civil rights proposals. And I urge my col- 
leagues to promptly enact them into the 
law of the land. 


Shady Deals Receive Great Society 
Imprimatur 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in the last few 
weeks, Barron’s financial weekly has run 
a very interesting series of articles telling 
how the fat cats of the Vice President’s 
office, the local antipoverty program— 
UPO—and some rather dubious housing 
lawyers are getting rich by building Fed- 
eral subsidy housing for the poor. This 
is just another example of the rent sub- 
sidy-demonstration cities program con- 
cept whereby programs ostensibly for the 
poor are gravy trains for the fat cats 
and their patrons in this administration. 
Shirley Scheibla and Barron’s deserve 
kudos for exposing how the social plan- 
ning and poverty bloodsuckers, to say 
nothing of the housing con men, are get- 
ting fat off the poor they pretend to help. 

I include two articles: “Multisubsidy 
Housing,” from the December 18 Bar- 
ron’s, and “Radical Design,” from the 
January 15 Barron’s. I hope the Members 
of this House will give them serious at- 
tention; they are a shocking commen- 
tary on the amorality and hypocrisy of 
the Great Society. 

The articles follow: 

[From Barron's, Jan. 8, 1968] 


MULTISTUDY HOUSING: “NONPROFIT” PROJ- 
ECTS HAVE PROVEN VERY LUCRATIVE FOR 
SOME 


(By Shirley Scheibla) 


WasHiIncton.—After a two-year wait for 
final approval by the Federal Housing Ad- 
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ministration, ground has been broken at 
long last on a housing project in Malden, 
Mass. The mortgage covering the entire cost 
will be financed under the Below Market 
Interest Rate program described in a re- 
cent issue. 

On the Senate floor, Edward W. Brooke 
(R., Mass.) has criticized FHA for red tape 
and bureaucratic bungling in connection 
with the Malden project. “First,” charged 
the Senator, “it took the FHA 18 months to 
process the initial application for a $1,545,- 
000 mortgage. . . In the meantime, con- 
struction and material costs had risen 15%. 
The mortgage request increased to $1,- 
799,000, more than a quarter of a million 
dollars over the original request. That in- 
crease represents the needless price that 
is being paid for FHA delay.” 

The main reason for FHA’s procrastination 
over Malden, however, only lately has been 
publicly disclosed. It concerns a man named 
Martin K. Frank, a housing consultant who 
organized the project and obtained FHA 
financing. During part of the time the Mal- 
den application was pending, according to 
papers filed in a D.C. District Court suit 
against Robert C. Weaver (Secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, FHA’s parent agency), FHA had 
him listed as an Unsatisfactory Risk, Le., 
ineligible to do business with the agency. 


LEADING “PACKAGER” 


FHA had dealt with Mr. Frank for six 
years as the nation’s leading “packager” 
of moderate-income housing. During that 
time, the agency never questioned his meth- 
ods of operation until urged to do so by new 
officers of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees (AFI 
CIO), the sponsor of many of his projects 
under the previous administration. 

The union turned in two reports to FHA, 
its first and second interim reports. The 
second interim report is part of the record 
in a pending libel suit brought by Mr. Frank 
against the union in Washington Federal 
Court. The reports and exhibits to tran- 
scripts of FHA hearings alleged that Mr. 
Frank made close to a quarter of a million 
dollars in retainers, expenses and fees for 
arranging “non-profit” projects involving 
windfalls for builders and kickbacks—all in- 
sured by FHA, 

When Mr. Frank denied the charges and 
sued the union for libel, FHA asked the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to look into 
his housing activities. Subsequently, accord- 
ing to papers filed in Mr. Frank’s suit against 
Mr. Weaver, FHA issued formal findings to 
the effect that he had arranged kickbacks and 
windfalls. FHA also found that Mr. Frank 
put some projects on the brink of financial 
collapse by condoning the use of rental in- 
come to pay construction costs, after telling 
the agency that such costs were paid in full. 
It also accused him of failing to maintain 
adequate books and records, dissipating se- 
curity deposits and being on the payroll of a 
builder with whom he was supposed to nego- 
tiate at arm’s length. 

TALE NOW TOLD 

The story of Martin Frank is the story of 
a man who is, as even his critics admit, a 
genius in figuring out how to produce hous- 
ing under a virtually impossible program. 
The whole tale now is told by the two reports 
prepared by the new leadership of the Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County and Munici- 
pal Employees, the transcript of FHA hear- 


ings, s following the hearings, 
depositions taken in Mr. Frank's suit against 


the union and documents filed in the suit by 
Mr. Frank against Secretary Weaver. In the 
latter suit, Mr. Frank seeks to enjoin Secre- 
tary Weaver from interfering with his em- 
ployment as a housing consultant on FHA 
projects while the Agency investigates 
whether he was wrongly on the payroll of 
the builder of the second section of the 
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Malden project while also dealing with him 
on behalf of the sponsor of the project. 

(On December 6 the court denied Mr. 
Frank’s request for a temporary restraining 
order against Secretary Weaver. Mr. Frank's 
motion for a preliminary injunction original- 
ly was scheduled for last Monday. But FHA 
suddenly decided to hold a hearing last 
Thursday to give Mr. Frank an opportunity 
to reply to the new charges against him. The 
court then said it would hear the motion at 
a later date mutually satisfactory to the 
parties. 

Court officials said this was to allow time 
for completion of the FHA hearing and a 
ruling to follow it. In denying the restrain- 
ing order, the court said it appears Mr. Frank 
“will be afforded an adequate Administrative 
remedy at the conclusion of an investigation 
which will be conducted to resolve the ques- 
tion of his further participation in FHA 
matters.“) 

As a “packager,” Mr. Frank assembled land 
options, architects, builders, lawyers and ac- 
countants to put together housing projects. 
Starting in 1958, he persuaded the AFSCME 
to sponsor a dozen such schemes, (The mod- 
erate-income program did not obtain the 
below market interest rate feature until 1961, 
and the mortgages subsequently were re- 
financed at the lower rates). While 
AFSCME sponsorship was needed to qualify 
under the FHA program, the union was will- 
ing to undertake it only if no cost was in- 
volved. As things turned out, it benefited 
handsomely. 

According to an exhibit to the FHA hear- 
ings transcripts, the program brought 
$389,284 to its housing development fund, 
plus ownership of projects with long-term 
residual values ranging up to $20 million. 
(They were subject to rental restrictions, 
however, and could be sold only to non- 
profit institutions.) 

The union’s first interim report said: “It 
was claimed .. that the check-off in 
Puerto Rico was accorded in compensation 
for union sponsorship of two projects there 
with promise of a third.” (Under the check- 
off, an employer deducts union dues from 
paychecks.) This required cooperation of the 
Puerto Rican government, since all union 
members are government employes. Accord- 
ing to a document filed in the libel suit, the 
Federation reported that former Governor 
Munoz Marin personally invited it to sponsor 
housing in Puerto Rico, The union, which 
previously had no members in Puerto Rico, 
ended up with thousands. 


RETAINER FROM UNION 


The sole outlay from the union’s resources 
was a retainer for Mr. Frank, which started 
out at $8,000 a year and never exceeded 
$15,000. All Mr. Frank asked besides was 25 
cents out of every dollar he brought to the 
development fund, according to his deposi- 
tion in the libel suit, In an exhibit to the 
FHA transcript, it is stated that Mr. Frank 
received $221,331 in Federation payments. 
While that’s considerably more than his 
quarter per dollar, it included $51,593 in 
expenses, and $72,400 in retainers. 

However, Mr. Frank had other sources of 
income, According to a deposition in the libel 
case, he also received $500 a month from 221 
Corp., which was controlled by Sheldon 
Cohen, the builder of several AFSCME proj- 
ects, including the aforementioned one at 
Malden, Mass, (In its own findings concern- 
ing Mr. Frank, FHA quoted from a letter to 
him from Jack H. Pessin, another builder of 
AFSCME projects, which promised him $30,- 
000 a year as a consultant.) 

The union's first report alleged kickbacks 
in Milwaukee No. 1, a project built by David 
Refkin with a mortgage of $599,600. It said 
the Federation negotiated a contract with 
Mr. Refkin specifying that he was to donate 
to the union all his profits from the project 
above $20,000 up to $40,000, and then half 
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of everything above the latter figure. His 
construction contract with FHA, however, 
limited his profits to $13,000, the report said, 
By the time FHA decided to look at Mr. 
Refkin's books, he had fled the state to avoid 
prosecution for criminal fraud in other busi- 
ness dealings. 


INFLATED LAND VALUES 


The Federation's second interim report on 
housing charged that builders received wind- 
falls through inflated land values in return 
for their kickbacks. For example, it said that 
the builder of Madison No. 1 purchased the 
land for $77,000 on October 19, 1962, and six 
days later sold it to the Federation for $150,- 
000. The builder of Madison No. 2 bought 
the land for $108,920 on May 16, 1964; two 
weeks later, he sold it to the union for $185,- 
000. The builder of Puerto Rico No, 2 bought 
the land for $56,000 on January 18, 1962; 
made a “donation or loan of working capi- 
tal” of $65,588 to the union for the project; 
and on January 16, 1964, sold the land to the 
union for $793,000. The highest land prices, 
of course, were covered by the FHA mort- 
gages. 

According to the study, the new AFSCME 
administration declined to carry through ar- 
rangements made for a third Puerto Rico 
project under which the builder was to get 
$714,000 for land which cost him $180,- 
000. He then would have remitted $234,000 
to AFSCME for working capital, leaving him 
a profit of $300,000. 

While acknowledging that rezoning for 
apartments may revolutionize land values, 
the report maintained, “the projects them- 
selves would usually have been responsible 
for any augmentation on that account, and 
it would seem should have received, rather 
than paid the profit.” FHA, however, ap- 
proved the mortgage commitments, 


DIFFICULT TO RECONCILE 


The union’s report said that expenses in- 
cluded in the mortgages were consciously 
stated to FHA on an inflated basis as a 
result of conscious encouragement by of- 
ficials of that agency who never audited the 
figures provided they were reasonable.“ It 
added: “The motive of these officials in 
countenancing what must otherwise appear 
a deliberate and possibly criminal fraud upon 
the United States is said to have been to 
help build up the development fund so that 
the Federation could sponsor further val- 
uable projects. . It remains difficult to 
reconcile with the statutory prohibition 
against windfall profits and the requirement 
that sponsors of these projects be strictly 
non-profit organizations.” 

In a deposition in his libel case against 
the union, Mr. Frank stated that the govern- 
ment suggested to him that he incorporate 
working capital into the land purchase price. 

FHA ran into difficulty, however, when the 
General Accounting Office questioned the 
“donations” of builders and said they looked 
like kickbacks, according to a libel suit depo- 
sition of Edwin H. Coulter, former chief 
counsel for multifamily housing for FHA. 
Accordingly, Mr. Coulter said, FHA then ruled 
that donations from builders should be de- 
ducted from the mortgages. 

At his FHA hearing, Mr. Frank explained 
that in 1963 he and the agency hit upon the 
device of Urban Renewal Notes. Both princi- 
pal and interest were to be payable at the 
end of 40 years, or at the discretion of the 
FHA commissioner, thus making them sub- 
ordinate to the FHA mortgages, Mr. Frank 
then made out such notes for the amount of 
“donations” by builders, with the aim of 
showing that these were subordinated loans. 


FAILED TO DELIVER NOTES 
According to papers submitted in connec- 
tion with Mr. Frank’s sult against Secretary 
Weaver, however, on February 17, 1966, FHA 
issued a finding that on several occasions 
Mr. Frank failed to deliver the notes to the 
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builders. Said the agency: “In the Staten 
Island and Bayamon, Puerto Rico, projects, 
the builders advanced funds in the total 
amount of approximately $165,000, the 
amount of the required working capital. 
These advances were covered by 40-year 
Urban Renewal Notes at ‘no interest.’ Neither 
note was delivered at the time the funds were 
advanced. The Staten Island note was never 
delivered. The Puerto Rico note was delivered 
at a later date by Mr. Frank at a time when 
he no longer was connected with... the 
Federation, but had learned that FHA felt 
that if there were a bona fide loan, the note 
should have been delivered to the lender.” 

Contractors who made the “donations” 
received profits beyond inflated land prices, 
according to the second housing report, For 
all completed projects, they also served as 
managers “with extraordinary powers.” It 
explained that they “collected and disbursed 
all funds, paid the mortgages, procured in- 
surance, performed and arranged repairs, and 
in general exercised a large discretion.” 

All tenants, the report went on, made de- 
posits, usually equal to one month’s rent, to 
assure redelivery of the premises in good con- 
dition, “So far as we can ascertain, these 
deposits were... entirely dissipated,” it 
charged. Eighteen months later, after hearing 
Mr. Frank's case for two days, FHA con- 
cluded, “The testimony is clear that security 
deposits were dissipated.” 

LATENT DEFECTS 


Here's what else the second report had to 
say about the builder-managers: “An obvi- 
ous vice in naming builders to (manage- 
ment) agencies was the possibility that they 
could cover latent defects or other deficien- 
cies of construction by repairs for which the 
owner would pay a second time. To what 
extent this has proved true will require close 
analysis, but the rate of repair expense sub- 
stantially exceeds original projections. .. . 

“Physical condition has always been a 
problem (with the three California projects). 
.. In Puerto Rico, in addition to inefficient 
rent collection and preservation, the build- 
ings are in poor condition, though virtually 
new, and the grounds are neglected. Screen- 
ing of tenants has not been maintained at 
reasonable standards in California and Puer- 
to Rico.” 

In its findings on Mr. Frank, FHA con- 
firmed that the builder-managers used rent 
receipts to pay outstanding construction 
costs. Under the agency's regulations, all 
construction costs were supposed to be paid 
in full at closing. Referring to the Wisconsin 
No. 2 projects, it said, “An Urban Renewal 
Note for $65,027 signed by Mr. Frank .. . 
did not in fact cover a loan made by the 
sponsor (the union)... . The note exhibited 
at closing represents the excess of total cer- 
tified costs of the project over the mortgage 
amount and the $500 of capital stock. Rental 
income was eventually applied to the pay- 
ment of these costs, which were not in fact, 
paid at the time of the closing, though it 
was certified that they had been paid. In 
short, it was falsely represented to FHA that 
construction costs had been paid. Ac- 
cording to FHA, unauthorized use of rental 
income to pay construction debts endangered 
the financial success of the projects and led 
to subsequent refinancing, 

Until the Federation brought Mr, Frank’s 
activities to its attention, however, FHA had 
nothing but praise for him. It was so im- 
pressed with him that one official asked him 
to look at 60 cities with a view to working up 
housing projects. 

In late 1963, Robert C. Weaver, then head 
of the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istration (FHA’s parent agency at that time), 
lauded Mr. Frank’s “skillful direction and 
expertise” in a letter to Arnold S. Zander, 
then president of AFSCME. 

In July 1964, H&HFA issued a booklet 
praising the union’s housing projects. They 
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were undertaken, it explained, “through the 
employment of a staff consultant, a man 
of long experience in the construction, fi- 
nancing and operation of rental properties.” 


A PARTICULAR PROBLEM 


Even after he had been branded an Un- 
satisfactory Risk, some FHA officials still 
stood up for Mr. Frank. During the FHA 
hearing, Donald Jordan, a member of the 
hearing board, declared, “Marty had a par- 
ticular problem. He was trying to put these 
(projects) together without any money. And 
to this day we don't have any instructions on 
how to put them together without any 
money.” 

C. Franklin Daniels also came to his de- 
fense. (Mr. Daniels then was in charge of 
such projects for FHA as assistant commis- 
sioner for multi-family housing; he subse- 
quently left the agency.) Said Mr. Daniels: 
“We were trying to encourage the partici- 
pation of unions and other non-profit orga- 
nizations in the development of housing 
projects, particularly for low-income people. 
There was a serious problem with respect to 
unions and churches and other non-profit 
organizations in that they did not have the 
seed money that was necessary to get a 
project started. This is the money for op- 
tions on the land, to secure the services of 
attorneys, architects and do the things that 
were necessary to bring a project into 
being. . I think Marty was quite in- 
genious. . . . Sometimes you have to be a 
little ingenious.” 


OUSTER OF PRESIDENT 


Mr. Frank’s ingenious operations might 
never have been disclosed except for Jerry 
Wurf. The latter’s revelations regarding the 
AFSCME’s housing program led to the ouster 
of Arnold Zander as the Federation presi- 
dent and Mr. Wurf’s election as his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Wurf took office on May Day 
1964; within five days, he fired Mr. Frank. 
The new president then had Joseph A. Klaus- 
ner, an attorney, and Ray Buchbinder, an 
accountant, complete the two housing re- 
ports. The first was completed on June 15, 
1964, and the second on October 24, 1964. 
The second report, in part, said: 

“In our first interim report, we said that 
the irregularities permeating the housing 
program had been justified to us by those re- 
sponsible as having been countenanced by 
Officials of the FHA. We recommended that 
the circumstances be disclosed to the govern- 
ment, with a request for a definitive ruling. 
The (union) Board approving this recom- 
mendation, we accordingly transmitted a 
copy of the report to the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Administration 
and the Federal Housing Commissioner. On 
June 30, 1964, the President and the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer held a formal meeting with 
these chief personages in government hous- 
ing. 
“With Mr. Weaver’s concurrence, Commis- 
sioner Brownstein said bluntly that none of 
the devices described in the report was legal, 
and that such of them as had been discovered 
his staff had expressly disapproved.” 

After that meeting, according to FHA pub- 
lic affairs officer Michael Klion, FHA in- 
formally advised Mr. Frank that, pending an 
investigation, FHA would transact no further 
business with him. 

FBI HANDLED INQUIRY 

The FBI handled the inquiry for FHA. On 
November 30, 1965, FHA notified Mr. Frank, 
“We have found that loan and mortgage 
transactions in which you participate are 
likely to involve additional risks which 
should not be assumed by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. Accordingly, you have 
been the subject of an Unsatisfactory Risk 
determination.” 

Upon being notified of the action, Mr. 
Frank protested the absence of a hearing. 
FHA then held two days of hearings the first 
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on December 13, 1965, the second on Febru- 
ary 4, 1966. Shortly afterward, an FHA hear- 
ing board sustained the charges against Mr. 
Frank. 

After Senator Brocke lambasted the FHA 
for its handling of the second section of the 
Malden project, Secretary Weaver wrote him: 
“Mr. Frank, the packager of the Malden 
project, has a long record of difficulties with 
these programs. Indeed, for a long time FHA 
would not process any project in which he 
was involved.” 

On the basis of this, Grant Stetter, Mr. 
Frank's attorney, declared: We have been 
seriously considering slander charges.” In his 
suit against Secretary Weaver this month 
Mr. Frank contends that FHA violated the 
Administrative Procedures Act by failing to 
make available to him the Summary Memo- 
randum of Findings and Conclusions of the 
(FHA) Special Hearing Board when it noti- 
fied him he would continue to be classified 
as an Unsatisfactory Risk. 

Nevertheless, he submitted the document 
as an exhibit in his case against Secretary 
Weaver and contended that the record of the 
hearings did not justify the conclusions of 
the Board. He asked the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia to find that the 
Findings and Conclusions “are arbitrary, 
capricious and unsupported by the record in 
this case, or in the alternative set this matter 
down for a trial de novo by the court.” 

Although Commissioner Brownstein, as 
noted, previously had told Mr. Wurf that 
such activities were not legal, the govern- 
ment never brought court action against Mr. 
Frank or any of the builders of his projects. 
Indeed, several months after the hearing 
board findings, FHA ended the Unsatisfac- 
tory Risk determination. According to Mr. 
Klion, on August 1, 1966, FHA advised Mr. 
Frank that he again would be eligible to do 
business with the agency, providing he sup- 
plied the following to the FHA general 
counsel; 

(1) Affidavits for each housing project in 
which Mr. Frank is inyolved, disclosing in 
what capacity he is participating in the 
project, whom he represents, what fees are 
being charged and to whom. 

(2) Résumés of discussions, conferences, 
and correspondence with FHA officials, plus 
statements of the results of the discussions. 

(3) Any information, upon request, con- 
cerning a project with which he is identified. 

“As of now,” says Mr. Klion, the special 
requirements are not being met, and the 
whole matter of the Unsatisfactory Risk de- 
termination is under review.” Mr. Klion also 
explains that the difficulties with Mr. Frank 
contributed to the delay in construction of 
the second section of the Malden project 
which aroused the ire of Senator Brooke. 
As noted, a hearing on the matter was held 
last week. 

In his court deposition filed May 25, 1966, 
in his libel case, Mr. Frank admitted that 
he was on the payroll of the builder of the 
Malden project but was working for him in 
another connection. FHA apparently did not 
discover this until recently. It asked Mr. 
Frank to go to the office of A. M. Prothro, 
FHA General Counsel, on November 3 to dis- 
cuss the matter. According to an affidavit 
submitted by Mr, Prothro in the case against 
Mr. Weaver, Mr. Frank admitted he received 
a payment from the Malden builder as re- 
cently as last April. This, says Mr. Prothro, 
was in conflict with the agreement under 
which Mr. Frank was reinstated, since he did 
not disclose such payment in the statement 
filed with the FHA. 

When Mr. Wurf became AFSCME president, 
the union pulled out of all its housing proj- 
ects and turned over to FHA about $100,000 
which remained in its housing development 
fund with the request that it be used to 
reduce the mortgages on the properties. This 
was done. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Soci- 
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ety took over sponsorship of most of the 
union’s projects, including the first section 
of Malden. Two months later, the Agus 
Achim Congregation, a religious organization, 
agreed to sponsor the second section. By that 
time, however, the project’s housing con- 
sultant, Mr. Frank, no longer was eligible to 
do business with FHA. Delays were caused by 
a feasibility study requested by the Congre- 
gation, new site plans, other changes and 
both premature and tardy filings with FHA, 
according to Mr. Klion. 

Also delaying the project was the FHA 
decision to require a 100% bond for the 
builder, Sheldon Cohen, who built several 
other AFSCME projects packaged by Mr. 
Frank. Following the lifting of his Unsatis- 
factory Risk determination, however, Mr. 
Frank completed his work for the project on 
which ground has just been broken. 


[From Barron's, Jan. 15, 1968] 


RADICAL DESIGN: MULTISUBSIDY Hovusinc Is 
A MONUMENT TO BLACK POWER 
(By Shirley Scheibla) 

WASHINGTON.—Nearly a year ago, the newly 
formed Housing Development Corp. (HDC) 
received a federal grant of $394,294, to cover 
administrative expenses over a 12-month 
period in establishing a low-cost housing 
program for the nation’s capital. Funds came 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO), which supplied $294,294, and the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD), which provided the rest. Mak- 
ing the announcement, OEO declared: “The 
1,000 housing units that are expected to be 
stimulated through the program will provide 
homes for 4,000 individuals at a cost of $8 
million.” 

Although the 12-month period expires 
Feburary 3, HDO’s only concrete proposal to 
date is the rehabilitation of Washington’s 
Clifton Terrace Apartments. That project 
would provide 300 units, and would cost an 
estimated $4.4 million. Hence, HDC so far 
has found a way to get 30% of OEO’s pro- 
jected homes for 55% of OEO’s envisioned 
price. Nevertheless, the Reverend Channing 
E. Phillips, president of HDC, says HUD 
Secretary Robert C. Weaver has promised 
financing via the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Specifically, FHA will cover the whole 
$4.4 million with a 40-year 100% mortgage— 
under “BMIR,” the Below Market Interest 
Rate program (Barron’s, December 18). But 
since the cost still would put rents up too 
high, plans now are afoot to pile subsidy 
upon subsidy in order to bring Clifton Ter- 
race within the reach of persons of “moder- 
ate income.” 

Clearly, the 300 apartments—at any price— 
won't come close to solving Washington’s 
shortage of cheap housing. Yet the proposal, 
and its promoters, are worth more than 
passing interest. As it happens, no less a 
personage than Hubert H. Humphrey is 
boosting HDC as one of the best chances to 
prevent riots in the capital. He sees it as a 
model not only for Washington but for the 
rest of the country as well. So does OEO, 
which envisions such housing development 
corporations throughout the nation—and 
already has furnished money to help form 
eight others in the same mold. 


BEHIND HDC 


What, then—and who—are HDC? The firm 
was established in 1965 as a combination of 
two predecessors—Better Homes, Inc. (BHI) 
and Citizens for Better Housing (CBH)—al- 
though BHI legally remains a separate entity 
until final closing of a housing project it 
launched. Among the varied principals, HDC 
counts a Black Power militant, a housing 
consultant listed by the FHA as an “Unsatis- 
factory Risk,” an attorney once suspended by 
the U.S. District Court here for “professional 
misconduct” and, not least, a top member of 
Vice President Humphrey's own staff. 

The last-named is Bruce Terris, who in his 
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role as assistant to the Vice President works 
for the President's Council for Youth Oppor- 
tunity, headed by Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Terris 
is the president of BHI and a member of 
HDC's board of directors and executive com- 
mittee. He started BHI in 1962 with the idea 
of rehabilitating slum housing. At first, the 
difficulty of acquiring slum property was a 
major obstacle. Thanks, apparently, to the 
efforts of the Student Non-Violent Coordinat- 
ing Committee (SNCC), he finally was able to 
obtain title to what would become his prize 
project, a 23-unit apartment building at 1414 
Girard Street, North West, according to a re- 
port published by Washington's All Souls 
Unitarian Church. 

Here, in essence, is the story as related in 
that report. SNCC called a rent strike (this 
city’s first) at the Girard Street building in 
an effort to force a correction of 140 alleged 
housing-code violations. The landlord re- 
sponded with notices for eviction (at the end 
of the 30-day leases). SNCC helped the 
strikers fight in court, but the owner was up- 
held. Thereupon all tenants moved out—and 
then persuaded the D.C. Bureau of Inspec- 
tions & Licenses to prohibit him from rent- 
ing again until satisfactory repairs were 
made. 

At that point, the landlord was persuaded 
to sell. The buyer? Mr. Terris’ BHI, with fi- 
nancial aid from the All Souls Church and a 
subsequent BMIR mortgage of $325,400 from 
FHA. What’s more, BHI received a $100,000 
grant from the Housing & Home Finance Ad- 
ministration (now HUD). Notwithstanding 
all this support, Mr. Terris never quite made 
a go of BHI. At one juncture, in fact, the “re- 
habilitator” was fined $100 in General Ses- 
sions Court here for failing (in a second BHI 
property) to correct building code de- 
ficiencies. 

ENTER CBH 


Citizens for Better Housing, the other half 
of HDC, was formed in 1964 by James Gib- 
bons, president of International Group Plans, 
an insurance sales company. He, too, is a 
member of HDC’s board and executive com- 
mittee. H&HFA gave CBH an initial grant 
of $64,410, then in 1965 came up with an- 
other of $400,300. FHA tentatively allocated 
$2 million in BMIR mortgage-insurance 
money to CBH, too, but later cut this to 
$1,296,400, “because risk with the sponsor 
was too great for mortgage insurance.” In 
fact, no final FHA commitment ever was 
made. 

Their mutual problems brought CBH and 
BHI together. The theory was that a larger 
organization, with the federal tap providing 
a kind of revolving fund, could succeed 
where two smaller and separate groups had 
failed. Soon after it was created (and func- 
tioning on what was left of the funds pre- 
viously awarded to CBH and BHI), HDC ap- 
plied for a one-year grant of $3.6 million 
from OEO. In its formal request, the firm 
proposed an annual payroll of over a million 
dollars, including $27,000 for a president, 
$22,000 apiece for three vice presidents, and 
$100 a day for each of six “consultants.” 
Other items mentioned: $18,696 for travel 
expenses, $25,000 for an evaluation of HDC’s 
“effectiveness.” 

“The most im t hypothesis to be 
tested,” said HDC, “is whether a non-profit 
housing corporation with ample financial 
backing and expert staff, obtained through 
competitive salaries, can really provide 
housing for the poor on the same scale as 
private developers provide it for the rich. 
. . The basic experiment of HDC is whether 
size makes a real, qualitative difference.” 

Effective or not, HDC claimed a right to 
try. “The need for this experiment,” its 


proposal to OEO went on, “comes from the 
experience in Washington during the past 
several years. Citizens for Better Housing, 
Better Homes, Inc., and other groups have 
attempted to provide housing for the poor. 
Their work, valuable as it has been to show 
the way, has demonstrated that the problem 
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is much too large to be solved by a few 
disjointed efforts. The organizations 
have neither the financing nor the expertise 
which are clearly necessary.” Added HDC: it 
would welcome as tenants in its projects 
“welfare recipients, persons with criminal 
records, alcoholics and men and women 
living out of wedlock.” 


OK FROM OEO 


Sargent Shriver’s people mulled over the 
request until February 3, 1967. Then, as 
noted at the outset, OEO agreed with HUD 
to grant $394,294 for a year, and for admin- 
istrative expenses only. In announcing the 
awards, OEO said that the HDC program had 
been endorsed by such figures as Thomas 
Appleby, executive director of the D.C. Re- 
development Land Agency; Walter E. Wash- 
ington, former executive director of the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority and now 
Washington’s Mayor-Commissioner; and 
Charles A. Horsky, then adviser for capital 
affairs to President Johnson. 

Even with such backing, though, a fine 
point in the law may have been violated by 
Uncle Sam. OKO’s part of the grant was 
made under its community action program. 
The Economic Opportunity Act, however, 
stipulates that “where an agency pays an 
employe engaged in carrying out a commu- 
nity action program at a rate in excess of 
$15,000 per annum, payment of such excess 
shall not be made from federal funds.” 
Marshal] Peck, an OEO information officer, 
explained to Barron’s that the president and 
vice president of HDO actually receive just 
$15,000 per year. But according to HDC’s 
General Counsel, Arnold Sternberg, HUD had 
advised the corporation that it could use 
HUD's grant to bring the salaries of the two 
men up to $20,000—which, Mr. Sternberg and 
Rev. Phillips say, is what was done. 

Heading HDC’s staff as president is the 
aforementioned Rev. Phillips, otherwise 
noted for his part in local demonstrations 
as co-chairman of a militant group called 
Coalition of Conscience. For example, as Rep- 
resentative Joel T. Broyhill (R. Va.) told 
Congress recently, Rev. Phillips not only en- 
dorsed school boycotts here but also “paid 
much of the expenses” of the court fight of 
avowed Marxist Julius Hobson against D.C. 
School Superintendent Carl Hansen, which 
finally caused the latter’s resignation. While 
he was serving as both HDC president and 
pastor of the Lincoln Temple Memorial 
Church, Rev. Phillips turned over the sanc- 
tion of his church to Stokely Carmichael; 
shortly afterward, Mr, Carmichael departed 
for Cuba and points East. (Previously, the 
pastor had opened its doors to the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party as well as to anti- 
draft demonstrators.) After the Carmichael 
episode, however, his congregation stripped 
Rev. Phillips of power to let outsiders use the 
building; he told Barron’s he’s now on “leave 
of absence” as pastor. 


SUSPENDED WITH PAY 


Next in rank at HDC is Martin K. Frank, 
vice president and resident housing expert, 
and the subject of a previous Barron’s article. 
Mr. Frank was listed by FHA as an “Un- 
satisfactory Risk,” and the agency, subse- 
quently, reinstated him conditionally. HDC 
now has suspended Mr. Frank with pay in 
the face of a new FHA refusal to do business 
with him. The agency says Mr. Frank has 
admitted he was on the payroll of a builder, 
last April, with whom he was supposed to 
be negotiating “at arm's length” for a spon- 
sor. Ironically, only a month after that was 
going on FHA inquired as to Mr. Frank's 
availability for a position with the agency 
as Program Operations Specialist, at an 
annual salary of $12,873, even though his 
salary at HDC was being paid partly by 
FHA’s parent agency, HUD. Turning it down, 
Mr. Frank wrote FHA: “Thank you for con- 
sidering me for the position 
employed by the Housing Development 
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Corp.. . . as vice president and deputy di- 
rector at $20,000 per annum. 

HDC’s leadership also includes General 
Counsel Sternberg, whom the District Court 
here suspended for 90 days in 1965 after 
finding him “guilty of professional miscon- 
duct and conduct prejudicial to the ad- 
ministration of justice.” Finally, serving as 
both director and executive committee mem- 
ber is J. C. Turner, who has a seat on the new 
D.C. City Council, is Local 77's business man- 
ager in the International Union of Operating 
Engineers (AFL-CIO) and is president of 
the Greater Washington Central Labor Coun- 
cil. Mr. Turner was a speaker at a civil rights 
demonstration a year ago in LaFayette Park 
(across from the White House), where, ac- 
cording to The Washington Star, he called 
for a guaranteed annual wage of $5,000 for 
every American head of household. 

So much for who's who at HDC. The Clif- 
ton Terrace proposal, according to HDC, was 
largely the handiwork of Mr. Frank. It in- 
volved purchasing the property for $1.8 mil- 
lion, and spending another $3 million on re- 
habilitation (including new elevators and air 
conditioning). HDC said the result would 
have been a rent schedule ranging from $170 
for a four-bedroom apartment down to $90 
for a one-room “efficiency,” with 32% of the 
units being either efficiencies or single-bed- 
room flats. FHA, however, figured that to 
amortize the mortgage in 40 years, the rents 
would have to start no lower than $105 and 
run as high as $195. 

The proposal was turned down at FHA’s 
local, regional and national offices, on the 
following grounds: (1) Persons with income 
low enough to qualify could not afford the 
apartments, since rent would take more than 
25% of their income (which is contrary to 
FHA rules). (2) HDC failed to anticipate the 
likelihood of a tax rise on the improved prop- 
erty, which alone could force rents up an 
average $10 a month. (3) HDC calculated a 
maximum vacancy rate of 5%, instead of 7% 
as required by FHA. (4) HDC allowed noth- 
ing for unforeseen contingencies, while FHA 
requires that an amount equal to 10% of 
construction costs be set aside for such a 
fund. (5) Brand-new apartment houses in 
Washington, with air conditioning, swim- 
ming pools and FHA mortgages under the 
BMIR program, offer substantially lower 
rents than those proposed by HDC. (6) Clif- 
ton Terrace would have too many “efficiency” 
and one-bedroom apartments, when the 
greater need is for larger units. (7) HDO’s 
$1.8 million acquisition cost seemed high 
and was not supported by appraisals. 


VETOING THE VEEP? 


That sounds convincing enough, but before 
FHA’s turn-down the agency had to fend off 
some high-powered pressure. Specifically, 
Bruce Terris attended meetings between 
HDC and FHA officials, which the latter rec- 
ollect as being such that they weren't sure 
whether he was representing HDC or Vice 
President Humphrey. Later, when it appeared 
that negotiations were stymied, Rev. Phillips 
went to the office of the Vice President to 
ask outright for help. The visit was ar- 
ranged by Mr. Terris, who is said to have 
described the pastor to Mr. Humphrey as an 
extremely knowledgeable leader. 

William Welch, a special assistant to the 
Vice President, recently offered to tell Bar- 
ron's how his boss felt about Rev. Phillips. 
Mr. Humphrey has been interested in HDC 
and Clifton Terrace not solely because of Mr. 
Terris’ connection. Mr. Welch says he him- 
self has been working on the HDC proposal, 
and regards it as the best one yet to come 
along for low-cost housing. He feels it’s ur- 
gent for Washington to set an example for 
the rest of the nation. 

Like Mr. Terris, Mr. Welch is impressed 
with Rev. Phillips’ leadership. According to 
him, the wisdom of turning the sanctum of 
the church over to militants is certainly 
debatable, but it seems better to have such 
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people inside a church than out on the 
streets. Mr. Welch regards HDC not as a 
means of supporting Rev. Phillips’ militant 
activities, but he has made the most of the 
outlet. In a recent press release he declared 
that “until such risks (as Clifton Terrace) 
are assumed, our cities cannot be quiet.” 

Last week, according to The Washington 
Post, Rev. Phillips was one of the 100 civil 
rights leaders who attended a conference 
here called by Stokely Carmichael to form a 
“Black United Front.” The Front, said The 
Post, “will begin a massive campaign to or- 
ganize all Negroes in the city.” 

NEW APPRAISAL 

After FHA and its parent, HUD, had an- 

nounced they found the Clifton Terrace pro- 

to be economically unsound, Vice 
President Humphrey moved in personally. 
He urged Secretary Weaver to direct the 
HUD staff to find ways to make Clifton 
Terrace viable, if at all possible. Soon after, 
the Secretary suggested to Rev. Phillips three 
ways in which HDC might upgrade the proj- 
ect, to wit: 

(1) Have Clifton Terrace declared an ur- 
ban renewal area, so that the local urban 
renewal agency could buy and then sell it to 
HDC at a loss. (2) Lease some apartments 
to the local public housing authority. (3) 
Persuade the present owner, Sidney Brown, 
to agree to a lower purchase price. 

Rev. Phillips rejected the first formula as 
being too time-consuming. Backing him up 
was Frederick B. Lee, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the United Planning Organiza- 
tion (UPO), the local anti-poverty agency. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Lee wrote Secretary Weaver 
to express UPO’s deep concern over the re- 
jection of the Clifton Terrace proposal. “To 
suggest that urban renewal write-down is 
the only tool available to a ghetto-im- 
prisoned population,” he said, “means that 
masses of people are condemned to receive 
no help until neighborhood deterioration 
has run its ruinous course.” Copies of the 
Lee letter were sent to President Johnson, 
Vice President Humphrey and a number of 
Senators. 

The second idea, inviting in the public 
housing people, already is being done. As 
to the third possibility—whittling down the 
owner’s asking price—the powers-that-be 
got busy. HDC had assumed that FHA would 
agree to a price of $1.8 million for the prop- 
erty, since it okayed the figure in 1965 on an 
earlier proposal (which also was not ap- 
proved en toto). The agency maintains, how- 
ever, that the buildings have deteriorated 
since 1965. 

TRUSTING CREDITORS 


How FHA approved such a figure in the 
first place is something of a mystery. Mr. 
Brown, the owner, told Barron’s he paid 
$1,475,000 for the property in 1963. If, as FHA 
contends, Clifton Terrace has seriously de- 
teriorated, it’s hard to see how its value 
could have increased. At any rate, Mr. Brown 
proved extremely reluctant to lower his price. 
He said outstanding trusts (mortgages) on 
the property amounted to $1.8 million and 
predicted that even in a foreclosure action, 
holders of the trusts would bid the property 
up to that amount. 

Of the first trust, held by Perpetual Build- 
ing Association, $650,000 now is outstanding. 
Inland Credit Corp. holds a second trust of 
$750,000, and the Riggs National Bank a 
third one of $450,000. Thus the mortgages 
outstanding exceed the original purchase 
price of the property. 

However, Mr. Brown told Barron’s—and 
papers on file in Recorder’s Court here con- 
firm it—that Inland Credit’s second mort- 
gage is secured by parts of the Brentwood 
Village apartments and shopping center, 
which are owned by two corporations in 
which he has an interest. That third mort- 
gage? Riggs Vice President Harry Bergmann 
says Mr. Brown offered the trust as addi- 
tional collateral for loans Riggs already had 
made to him and his wife. “We made no ad- 
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ditional loans as a result of the receipt of 
this collateral,” Mr. Bergmann emphasizes, 
“and we did not demand it as a condition of 
our loans to Mr. and Mrs. Brown. He offered 
it in addition to other collateral, and we like 
to get all the collateral we can get. If it is 
worth $1, so much to the good.” 

The fact remained that Clifton Terrace 
was the property of Mr. Brown. He could not 
be forced to sell it, much less at a price 
dictated by HDC and FHA. Or could he? 


POWER THAT IS 


Shortly after Secretary Weaver made his 
three suggestions to Rev. Phillips, things be- 
gan to happen. The office of the D.C, Cor- 
poration Counsel announced it would prose- 
cute Mr. Brown for 1,200 alleged violations 
of the housing code at Clifton Terrace, While 
he had been cited before for these, in June 
1966, he had obtained a continuance due to 
the sale negotiations. Suddenly it was an- 
nounced that the continuance would end 
last December 5. 

(When he appeared in General Sessions 
Court here on December 18, Mr. Brown en- 
tered two motions for dismissal. One was 
based on an allegation that city officials had 
agreed not to prosecute him if he would sell 
Clifton Terrace for renovations; city officials 
denied this. The other was based on a con- 
tention that charges of housing-code viola- 
tions can be brought only against the owner 
of Clifton Terrace. Since he has signed a 
sales contract, Mr. Brown says, he no longer 
fills the bill. The court has yet to rule on 
either motion, Then, on December 19, Judge 
Tim Murphy dismissed 10 of the 16 charges 
against Mr. Brown for “inexcusable inexacti- 
tude.” The remaining charges contain the 
majority of the hundreds of specific allega- 
tions, and Judge Murphy has scheduled trial 
on them for January 15.) 

Meanwhile, Clifton Terrace’s tenants got 
busy, too. Organized by LaFayette Jamison 
Jr., HDC'’s community services director, they 
obtained the services of Florence Roisman 
and Paul Cohen, associated with an anti- 
poverty program supported by OEO called 
Neighborhood Legal Service Project. The two 
attorneys brought another suit in D.C. Dis- 
trict Court against Mr. Brown over the al- 
leged code violations, They asked $10,000 in 
compensatory payments and $10,000 in puni- 
tive payments for each tenant living at Clif- 
ton Terrace. Mrs. Roisman says she has no 
up-to-date count, but the tenant popula- 
tion is thought to be around 1,000. Their case 
now is pending. 

HEAT AND HOT WATER 


In still another suit, Mrs. Roisman and 
Mr, Cohen had taken Mr. Brown to court, 
alleging that he failed to provide heat and 
hot water. On November 8, he was found 
guilty on these counts, sentenced to 60 days 
in jail, and released on $2,000 bail, pending 
appeal. A couple of days later, Mrs. Roisman 
and Mr. Cohen represented the Clifton Ter- 
race residents in a meeting with D.C. Corpo- 
ration Counsel Charles T. Duncan. The 
Washington Star reported: 

“Duncan said that under city regulations, 
the city could provide any service required 
of a landlord which the owner of the prop- 
erty declined to perform or could act against 
property under condemnation proceedings 
linked to the endangering of the life or 
health of the residents, In either case the 
city could add the cost of making up defi- 
ciencies to the tax bill of the owner of the 
property, Duncan said. He said his office was 
looking into both alternatives.” 

A week later, the city government charged 
that Mr. Brown had been operating the 
apartments since 1963 without a valid occu- 
pancy certificate. Mr. Brown said he did not 
realize this was necessary, since Clifton Ter- 
race was occupied when he bought it. He 
immediately applied for a permit, which was 
denied on the grounds that the property was 
in an illegal state of disrepair. Mr. Duncan 
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said he was considering prosecuting Mr. 
Brown for lack of a valid permit. 

Next day, Mayor-Commissioner Washing- 
ton toured Clifton Terrace with a press en- 
tourage. On the front page, The Washington 
Post headlined: “Slum Project Upsets May- 
or.” Then came a December 1 announcement 
from Harvey Rosenberg, attorney for Mr. 
Brown. The landlord had decided to order 
all tenants to vacate the premises at the end 
of their 30-day leases. Mrs. Roisman there- 
upon announced that she would help the 
people fight eviction. 

The upshot of all this was that Mr. Brown 
agreed to sell Clifton Terrace at a price ap- 
proved by Secretary Weaver and HDC: $14 
million. 

NOW MR. FRANK 


Even that didn’t end things. Another ob- 
stacle to consummation of the deal cropped 
up in the person of Martin K. Frank. Vice 
Presidential Assistant Welch told Barron's 
that Mr. Humphrey discovered only last No- 
vember that Mr. Frank was the HDC vice 
president—even though HDC’s Mr. Terris has 
been working for Mr. Humphrey since early 
June, and papers filed with FHA in June 
showed that he was HDC’s vice president, 

Shortly after the Humphrey discovery, in 
any event, Secretary Weaver charged Mr. 
Frank with violating the conditions under 
which FHA had ended his listing as an “Un- 
satisfactory Risk.” The Secretary wrote HDC 
to this point on November 17, saying he did 
not feel FHA could “prudently proceed” with 
Clifton Terrace until completion of an in- 
vestigation of Mr. Frank, unless he is no 
longer identified with the organization 
(HDC).” That investigation is now in prog- 
ress. Meanwhile, HDC has suspended Mr. 
Frank with pay. (Details were reported in 
an earlier article in this series.) 

FHA scheduled a closed hearing for Mr. 
Frank on December 14, and on the same day 
HDC and Mr. Brown agreed on the purchase 
of Clifton Terrace for $1.4 million, As it hap- 
pens, that was one day before the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court heard Mr. Brown’s case on the 
alleged 1,200 housing code violations. (Sub- 
sequently, at Mr. Frank's request, FHA held 
his hearing on January 4, instead of the 
originally scheduled date.) 

COMPLEX CONTRACT 

Terms of the HDC-Brown agreement are 
unusual, as Rev. Phillips explained them 
to Barron's. The sale is contingent upon 
FHA's final commitment to underwrite the 
deal, which must be forthcoming within a 
maximum of 90 days. HDC will not take 
title to the property until such time, Mean- 
while, HDC will manage the property and 
use rental receipts to meet operating ex- 
penses, It will receive a 3% management fee, 
if the money is available after operating ex- 
penses. Should the city require repairs which 
cannot be met by rental income, Mr. Brown 
has the choice of making the repairs or tak- 
ing over the management. 

Says Rey. Phillips: “Since Clifton Terrace 
cannot meet operating expenses out of in- 
come, it is unlikely we would be able to make 
any major repairs.” Mr. Brown told Bar- 
ron’s he lost $100,000 on Clifton Terrace in 
1966 and expected 1967's rental income to 
run $188,000 short of expenses. If, as charged, 
Clifton Terrace is illegally. occupied because 
of lack of a permit, doesn’t HDC become a 
party to such illegality by managing the 
apartments? According to Mrs. Rolsman: 
That's a very good question, but the fact 
of the matter is that the government isn’t 
going to do anything about it.” 

A week ago, HDC announced that Pride, 
Inc., will handle maintenance at Clifton Ter- 
race, Pride was formed under the ‘federal 
anti-poverty program last summer with the 
announced aim of providing work for under- 
privileged youths. It is the brainchild of 
Marion Barry, who plays an active role in 
its administration as a $50-a-day consultant 
to the United Planning Organization. Mr. 
Barry is a member of SNCC and has served 
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as both its national and D.C, chairman. Pres- 
ent when Rev. Phillips announced the $2,000 
maintenance contract to Pride, Mr. Barry 
said it “gives us an excellent opportunity to 
provide jobs and training and help people 
at the same time. We plan to help these 
people any way we can.” 

Clifton Terrace is, of course, only one proj- 
ect. As noted, it’s far short of the ambitious 
goal sighted for HDC. What will become of 
the organization when its grants expire early 
in February? Will it lack the “seed money” to 
“package” another project? 


CALLS FOR FUND 


Patrick Cardinal O’Boyle may have the 
answer. In a joint press conference with Rev. 
Phillips here last October, the Cardinal called 
for creation of a Housing Development Fund, 
to be associated with HDC. The fund would 
bring together business, religious and 
philanthropic interests, to provide money not 
only for non-profit sponsors of federally fi- 
nanced low and moderate income housing, 
but also for housing needs that cannot be 
met by existing federal programs, 

According to The Washington Star, Car- 
dinal O’Boyle says his endorsement came in 
response to meetings with representatives 
of HDC and of the proposed Fund headed by 
Reuben Clark (also board chairman of HDC) 
and John Nevius (a member of Washington's 
city council). The Cardinal is said to have 
pointed out that the Church does not enter 
such ventures “without bringing its own 
special resources.” Rey. Phillips told Bar- 
ron’s he expects money to start flowing into 
the fund this month. 

What can the rest of the nation expect? 
Michael J. Mazer, deputy director of housing 
programs for OEO, says his agency aims to 
establish corporations like Washington’s 
HDC model throughout the country. He cites 
Section 214 of the Anti-Poverty Bill just 
passed by Congress, which states: “Each 
Community Action Agency shall encourage 
the establishment of housing development 
and service organizations designed to focus 
on the housing of low income families and 
individuals.” 

EIGHT OTHERS 


Those aforementioned OEO grants to eight 
similar tions include New York 
City, $912,000; Philadelphia, $160,000; Dur- 
ham, N.C., $376,000; Baltimore, $100,000; 
Denyer, $172,000; Cleveland, $127,000; St. 
Louis, $102,000; and Whitesburg, Ky., $75,000. 
Since OEO money is, after all, limited, Mr. 
Mazer expects development funds to supply 
the necessary capital once OEO has taken 
care of initial administrative expenses. 
(Philadelphia already has donated $2 million 
to such a development fund for its own 
HDC.) 

The HDCs, Mr. Mazer says, should act as 
an arm of OEO’s Community Action pro- 
gram, persuading public and private agencies 
to be more responsible to poor people. “If 
that involves ... open conflict,” he con- 
cludes, “we must accept it as a necessary 
part of the process of institutional change.” 


NASA’s Apollo 5 Flight Achieved Its 
Objective 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr, EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
our program of space exploration has 
achieved remarkable success following 
the shock created by the launching of the 
Soviet sputnik on October 4, 1957. 

Sixteen manned flights have been made 
successfully in the Mercury and Gemini 
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programs and U.S. astronauts have now 
logged 1,994 hours in space, far exceed- 
ing the 533 hours recorded by Soviet 
cosmonauts in manned space flight. 

In the area of unmanned spacecraft, 
the United States has launched 512 
spacecraft successfully while the Soviet 
Union has launched 255—a 2-to-1 lead 
in number for the United States. 

The excellent scientific team at Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration has increased the success ratio to 
90 percent in terms of space flights at- 
tempted and completed successfully. 

This is a great record of achievement. 

Administrator James Webb, of NASA, 
advises that the recent flight of Apollo 5, 
while it experienced some difficulties, 
nevertheless achieved all 32 of the pri- 
mary objectives of the flight. 

The success of the mission was due in 
large part to the precision and timing of 
the NASA team, which was able to shift 
alternate procedures to achieve success- 
ful results when difficulties forced a 
change in the mission plan. 

This latest Apollo mission will con- 
tribute greatly to the building store of 
knowledge and new information and data 
in regard to space exploration—and is 
another step toward NASA’s goals and 
objectives. 


J. Irwin Miller: The Saturday Review’s 
Businessman of the Year 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excel- 
lent tribute to Mr. J. Irwin Miller, who 
has earned the respect of his community, 
his church, his fellow businessmen 
around the world, and that of his 
government. 

Mr. Miller, chairman of the board and 
chief executive of the Cummins Engine 
Co., in his hometown of Columbus, Ind., 
has been named “Businessman of the 
Year” by the highly-respected national 
publication, the Saturday Review. 

Mr. Miller has received many accolades 
for his efforts in bringing new architec- 
ture and a community renovation pro- 
gram to Columbus; for his work with 
the National and World Council of 
Churches; for his service as a member of 
various Presidential advisory groups, and 
for his leadership in the worldwide busi- 
ness community. 

This latest recognition from the Satur- 
day Review is an excellent portrait of a 
man who has earned great stature in all 
of these endeavors by following one of 
our midwestern axioms— By practicing 
what he preaches.” 

T include the text of the article: 

J. IRWIN MILLER: THE SATURDAY REVIEW’S 
BUSINESSMAN OF THE YEAR 

The social violence of the times or the 
violence of the social change fermenting in 
the United States today is clearly challenging 
the capacity of our basic institutions—gov- 


ernment, business, education, labor, the 
church, and the press—to offer a creative 
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response. The discontent, the dissent 
“blowin’ in the wind” demand, and deserve, 
more from the Establishment than police 
action if the essential fabric of our demo- 
cratic society is to be preserved, if the prom- 
ise of the American dream is to be fulfilled. 

It seems clear that the socioeconomic 
transformation of the U.S. landscape now 
in the making will confront the coming gen- 
eration of business leaders with historic 
changes in their responsibilities and their 
opportunities in the next twenty-five years. 
This confrontation—moral, political, and 
economic—has already begun for today’s 
business leadership and will continue to ac- 
celerate and intensify for the new genera- 
tion of highly educated, trained executives 
standing in the wings of power. 

This era of turbulence and flux has not 
gone unobserved or unrefiected upon in the 
small Indiana town of Columbus, in the 
traditional heartland of conservatism in this 
country. It has, in fact, been anticipated 
there and constructively acted upon with a 
rare kind of pre-science by J. Irwin Miller, 
the chairman of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer of the Cummins Engine Com- 
pany, Inc., as well as the town’s most in- 
fluential banker. In Mr. Miller’s tall, an- 
gular, unassuming person there is at first 
little clue to the valuable public services he 
has rendered his community and nation 
while building a small family manufactur- 
ing enterprise, which was deficit-ridden 
when he took it over thirty-three years ago, 
into a solid, successful, diversified corpo- 
ration with world-wide sales of $331 million. 

The quiet, consummate skill with which 
he has woven together the varied strands of 
his private corporate and public service in- 
terests since graduating from Yale (1931) 
and Oxford (1933) Universities dramatically 
exemplifies Saturday Review's conviction that 
in our complex socioeconomic system the 
modern executive must embody a personal 
commitment to the good society as well as 
a sound economy in order to make our sys- 
tem work. Today’s stresses and strains in the 
U.S. social order underscore this conviction, 
which motivated Saturday Review to estab- 
lish its annual Businessman of the Year 
award twelve years ago. The 1968 citation 
goes to Mr. Miller. 

While his roots go deep in Columbus— 
where he was born into one of the town’s 
leading families fifty-eight years ago and 
where he has lived and worked since—he is 
no provincial. Mr. Miller is very much a man 
of his times, at home in the world, a re- 
spected, innovative leader in the arenas of 
business, banking, education, government, 
the arts, and the church. 

A student of history who reads the ancient 
classics regularly in Greek and Latin and 
is steeped in the Bible, Mr. Miller regards 
a scholarly interest in the past as only a 
necessary resource on which one must draw 
to understand the present and perceive the 
future. While his view of the role of the 
businessman in America is a highly moral 
one, his approach to today’s problems in our 
rapidly changing social and economic situ- 
ation is not only philosophical but pragmatic, 
one that grows out of his own business ex- 
perience as well as wide reading and pro- 
longed reflection. 

In his modern office in the original Vic- 
torian building of the Irwin Union Bank and 
Trust Company, which has been handsomely 
preserved, he has a “Main Street” view not 
only of the affairs of his town and his cor- 
porate interests, but of the state of the 
nation: 

“It is ridiculous ever to forget that you 
and your business are each implanted in the 
society of the moment and influenced by 
the forces of history, and will flourish ac- 
cording as that society is healthy and those 
historical forces are channeled in propitious 
directions. We cannot ignore the world of our 
time. We had better understand it. 

“History is full of tragedies of persons 
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who didn’t understand the world in which 
they lived, and who conducted their affairs 
as if in a world that had in fact been long 
dead. We Americans are a part of history; 
yet more than most peoples, we like to pre- 
tend this isn’t so. No man can ignore, save at 
his peril, that we are the result of the forces 
of history, and that these forces are at work 
upon us today even as we recognize them 
to have been at work upon our remotest 
ancestors. They are at work changing us 
and our times. 

“Those who rightly interpret the direction 
of the changes, and who respond to them, 
and lead response to them—such persons in 
history have mostly flourished. Those who 
remained the same when the same was no 
longer fitting—they perished, thinking they 
were holding to the old virtues, which an 
irresponsible generation had abandoned. 
For the most part they perished because 
their minds had become like the body of the 
dinosaur, unfit for the new climate of the 
world. Our world also is changing, and few 
disagree that we are changing to a degree 
and with a speed that has scarcely ever been 
recorded.” 

It is a dialogue on change in this country 
that brings out Mr. Miller's deep concern 
for creative response by business, education, 
government, and the other established sec- 
tors of leadership and power in our society. 
This response should not be one of resistance 
to change, he argues, but of acceptance and 
constructive management of the forces for 
change in our society and our economy. 

As a trustee of the Ford Foundation, as a 
member of the Business Council—the elite 
group of U.S. business leaders through whom 
much of industry’s cooperation and consul- 
tation with the federal government are 
channeled—as a chairman or member of 
various Presidential commissions, and as an 
active leader in the World Council of 
Churches and in the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., Mr. Miller 
has been an influential spokesman in these 
and other powerful constituencies for flex- 
ible, pragmatic, positive programs to cope 
with the accelerating currents of restless- 
ness, change, and challenge both in America 
and abroad. He has said: 

“There have been many times of discon- 
tent in history. The discontented of colonial 
America were less the isolated farmers than 
the educated Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, and 
a whole host of schoolmasters, parsons, and 
merchants who had an idea of what they 
wanted. The discontented of nineteenth- 
century Russia were in part the peasants— 
but very intensely more the intellectuals, the 
professionals, those who had a window on 
the world. 

“Today is also a day of discontent. One 
can look at Africa, South America, Asia— 
at our own youth in America—and conclude 
that the more education an individual pos- 
sesses the harder it is to keep him in his 
place. In past times this group of persons has 
been only the smallest fragment of the total 
population of a nation; yet, when it has felt 
like it, the fragment has been able to stir 
up a very great deal of trouble. In our pres- 
ent time, and in terms of the past, never 
has so large a share of population been the 
recipient of considerable education. We can- 
not expect this large, new group among us 
to be docile. Whether discontented or happy 
with their state of life, educated persons 
have wanted a say in what happened to them 
and in the making of decisions affecting 
them, and have quite often been effective in 
getting that say. Today we see students 
wanting a say in the conduct of the univer- 
sities; labor wanting a say in management 
decisions; the poor wanting a say in the con- 
duct of the programs devised to help them; 
Negroes wanting not relief or charity, but 
much more—a say in the whole of the 
society, which they feel is as much their 
society as it is anyone else’s society. 

“There is a new word being heard in the 
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world. The word is addressed to the power- 
ful, to the Establishment, and it goes like 
this: Lou in the Establishment seem to 
make most of the decisions which affect us. 
We want to share in those decisions and in 
the ones which affect you, too.’ Now this 
word may be the wrong word, or it may be 
said for the wrong reasons or in the wrong 
way, but it is still an important new fact. 
It is one which can no more be ignored than 
surprisingly similar words spoken by the 
weak American Colonials to the powerful 
Mother Country, and I think it is the natural 
response of men who possess more education, 
more awareness, more confidence in their 
judgments than did their simpler forebears. 

“We are a more educated people and a 
wealthier people. We are also very obviously 
a more numerous people—with traffic jams, 
cities springing up overnight, universities 
unable to accommodate increasing numbers, 
and a thousand other evidences. We are be- 
ing crowded together uncomfortably and 
faster than we like. By 1980 or so, 80 per cent 
of us will live in cities, and the strip city— 
Boston to Washington, Los Angeles to San 
Diego, and Milwaukee to Cleveland—will have 
made its appearance. Why go through this 
catalogue about the kind of world that is 
just ahead, for it is well known to us? Dr. 
Johnson once said, ‘It is often more impor- 
tant to remind than to inform.’ And I think 
we need reminding. We are strapped down in 
this society and are under way, and there is 
no escape from it—no western lands toward 
which to flee. We must stay and make a go 
of it. And I am not at all sure we shall make 
a go of it. 

“I say this not because of external threats 
or the menace of Communism. In respect to 
these, and despite our own frustrations and 
the criticisms of others, we appear to be 
doing rather well. The storm signals of great- 
est import seem to me to have appeared on 
the domestic horizon.” 

One of the storm signals that has most 
actively involved Mr. Miller is the explosive 
Negro protest. As the first lay president of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A, (1960-63), he sponsored the forma- 
tion of an active Council committee on civil 
rights in defense of the Negro’s struggle 
against discrimination and oppression, helped 
to organize the celebrated civil rights “March 
on Washington,” and otherwise spurred the 
direct concern of the nation’s Protestant 
churches in ameliorating what he regards as 
one of the most dangerous issues facing the 
country. His views are eloquent, vigorous, 
and compelling: 

“Today in this country the per capita 
wealth of all segments is growing astonish- 
ingly, and we are rightfully proud of this 
accomplishment. But more significant to our 
future may well be the disturbing fact that 
the growth is not taking place evenly—and 
that some racial or national groups, notably 
the Negroes, are falling behind; that the dis- 
parity in income between them and compara- 
ble segments of the non-Negro population is 
growing greater, hence more explosive, There 
is little point in asking whose fault it is. As 
we like to assert, it may be in large part ‘their 
own fault.’ It matters not; as the disparity 
grows so does the likelihood of explosion. 

“The American Negro knows better than 
any of us why the United States is not 
among the leading nations in eliminating 
infant mortality. The American Negro knows 
better than any of us who it is that com- 
poses most of our current unemployment 
figure. The American Negro knows what his 
relative odds are for being drafted. The 
American Negro knows better than any of 
us that the Anglo-Saxon concept of the as- 
sumption of innocence does not hold for all 
citizens in all parts of the country. The 
American Negro has seen hopeful legislation 
enacted by his federal government and little 
change in his neighborhood or opportunities. 
He interprets ‘progress’ as defined by the 
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white majority to mean it won’t happen to 
him in this lifetime. 

“And so last summer, in a tiny segment 
of this amazingly patient people we began to 
see a change. We began to see American citi- 
zens who quite simply have given up on 
America and the American system. I think 
this may turn out to have been something 
new. I doubt whether they were subverted 
by the Communists, though I do not doubt 
that they are now fair game for that group’s 
doctrines. I think they have changed simply 
because America hasn’t worked for them. 
They see no hope for jobs, for equal treat- 
ment, for decent housing, and so they have 
said, ‘The hell with it. Let’s wreck the joint.’ 
And in Watts, Harlem, Cleveland, and other 
cities they did wreck the joint—and not to 
any end or purpose. To our cry that they are 
not helping themselves, only stopping ‘prog- 
ress,’ they answer—rightly or wrongly— What 
progress?’ 

“What means this small new cloud in the 
domestic sky? Nothing at the moment, I sup- 
pose, that can’t be handled. But this is not 
simply crime, which will respond to vigorous 
and prompt law enforcement. There are two 
Sides to this state of affairs. Violence and 
disobedience are wrong and constitute a 
danger to the fabric of society; but it is also 
very wrong, and illegal, and contrary to our 
free country’s dearest principles to keep any 
segment of our people depressed and de- 
prived—simply because the white majority 
has the power to do so. Of the two dangers, 
the latter has usually proved in history to be 
the more formidable. 

“It is not hard to imagine a few summers 
hence our major cities brought to a halt by 
a reckless, hopeless, desperate few who see 
no escape from conditions of growing misery 
and futility. Our country is more apt to be 
destroyed from within than from without, 
and if it is, I imagine that this is where and 
how it will happen. Remember that the 
American Negro is only one highly volatile 
ingredient of a most explosive mixture. The 
mixture may very well ignite, and the explo- 
sion can, for practical purposes, destroy the 
nation. If such a destruction takes place, its 
locus will be the big city, and its time could 
be any time now. 

“To esch generation it has always seemed 
that it really can’t happen here—whether the 
Czar and nobles of Russia or the kings of 
France. I think it can, and if it does, it will 
be the explosive product of the anarchic can- 
cerous growth of the big city acting upon the 
disadvantaged groups who most intensely feel 
its deprivation, hopelessness, and misery.” 

In Columbus, the management of the Cum- 
mins Engine Company has been in the fore- 
front of sustained efforts to provide equality 
of treatment for Negroes in housing, employ- 
ment, and education. It has not been easy, 
but Negroes were enabled to buy the homes 
they wanted and generally accepted into the 
community life of the town’s 25,000 residents. 

As he surveys the challenges confronting 
U.S. society today, Mr. Miller is disturbed but 
not dismayed. He has struggled with the 
troubles of financing, reorganizing, and de- 
veloping his own company into a major pro- 
ducer not only of diesel engines famed for 
their precision, variety, power, and engineer- 
ing innovations, but of related products, such 
as air-conditioning and refrigeration units 
for trucks and trailers, crankshafts, valves, 
filters, and mufflers. The number of Cummins 
employees has grown to more than 13,000 
currently from approximately 4,000 in 1957, 
and modern manufacturing facilities have 
been set up not only at five sites in this 
country, but abroad in Britain, Germany, 
Mexico, India, Australia, and Japan, sup- 
ported by a marketing and distribution or- 
ganization serving virtually every country in 
the world outside the Iron Curtain, including 
Yugoslavia. 

Working with government on the solution 
of public problems is not a new experience 
for Mr. Miller. He was chairman of a special 
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committee on U.S. trade with East European 
countries and the Soviet Union which 
strongly recommended expansion and nor- 
malization of East-West trade. Mr. Miller be- 
lieves that out of a normal trade and com- 
mercial relationship with the Soviet Union 
the elements of a stable, viable, peaceful 
Soviet-American collaboration for mutual 
progress may emerge. He now is a member of 
three Presidential commissions—one on 
postal organization, one on urban housing, 
and just a few weeks ago he was named to 
the committee to organize the new Institute 
for Urban Development, a proposed “think 
tank” which will bring the best brains avail- 
able to bear on the plight of our cities. It 
will be organized as a private corporation to 
be financed by government contracts for 
research into the nation’s welter of urban 
problems. 

This kind of partnership in which gov- 
ernment draws on the talent and resources 
of private industry and the universities is 
not an alien phenomenon to Mr. Miller. But 
he believes that business must provide even 
more leadership and participate even more 
actively than it ever has before in finding 
the solution to public problems in this coun- 
try—urban, racial, environmental, public 
health, or unemployment, for example. For 
his own leadership in this broad area of pub- 
lic service collaboration no has peered hons 
0 degrees from eight leading colleges an 
9 including his alma mater, Lale, 
and Princeton, Indiana, Oberlin, and 
Hamilton. 

On the subject of the role of business in 
helping our society cope with the complex 
problems troubling it, Mr. Miller has spoken 
out boldly and constructively: 

“The real answer is to take the full dimen- 
sion and complexity of our great problems— 
and solve them, while there is yet time. I 
shall not be so rash as to try to propose 
solutions, but I do think it is useful to con- 
sider what roles our descendants might wish 
business and businessmen had played in 
this particular decade of the nation’s history. 

“Consider how this world is lining up: 
West vs. East; Northern nations vs. Southern 
nations; old nations vs. new nations; white 
vs. colored, and so on. It is our custom to 
simplify our description by saying it is the 
‘haves vs. the have-nots,’ I think this phrase 
is now less useful than it was, since ‘have- 
nots’ implies a degree of powerlessness 
scarcely appropriate to our day. Perhaps a 
more useful simplification might be that it 
is the ‘Establishment’ side vs. the ‘Revolu- 
tion’ side. 

“We in business are clearly members of 
the Establishment side. We possess power— 
power to influence, power to acquire and to 
spend, to employ, to expand, to shape the 
young. But the powerful Establishment in 
history seldom plays a role other than that 
of ‘King’ in the child’s game of ‘King of the 
Hill.’ The only purpose the ‘King’ can have is 
to stay on top of the hill, a purpose in which 
he always finally fails. 

“I propose that in the judgment of future 
history the time is here when business should 
itself become the ‘Revolution’ side—should 
look on itself as called by the times to become 
an instrument of social reform and change. 
Now nothing could really make us more un- 
comfortable than a thought like this. Re- 
formers are nuts. They are people on the 
outside who want in. But before we too 
quickly reject this notion, let us contemplate 
the following: 

“First, there are signs of grave trouble 
within our society, and the solutions are not 
clearly in motion. Second, these troubles sur- 
prisingly similar in kind to the troubles that 
have brought other societies down in the 
past, Third, in history some societies have 
solved their problems and survived. Great 
Britain in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries is an example, Others have failed 
either to attack or solve them, and have per- 
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ished or grievously suffered. France and Rus- 
sia in the same centuries are examples. Fi- 
nally, more societies fail than survive under 
such a test. 

“You don’t like the idea that business has 
anything to do with social reform, but your 
business and mine ultimately go under if 
society goes under, and societies have gone 
under, Whose business is it then to tackle 
troubles? Who should be the instruments of 
reform? 

“No one is going to solve the problems of 
our time unless he is powerful and expert 
and organized. Two great independent insti- 
tutions exist in our society today which 
qualify for such a description. One is busi- 
ness. The other is the great university. Busi- 
ness understands the here and now, how to 
organize, how to respond to change, how to 
survive under attack, and how to overcome 
obstacles—here and now. 

“Who is to say that neighborhoods, com- 
munities, the states, the whole nation do not 
stand in need of such expertise—are not in 
need of the capacity for quick recognition of 
danger, for flexible response, and for intelli- 
gent and rapid change? 

“Education has in its classrooms, at all 
times, the future. As long as we remain an 
industrial society, and as long as education 
remains the important key to advancement 
in that society, the universities will have 
within their walls the Establishment of the 
next generation. These are the persons who 
will have the great leverage to move society 
or to hold it back. The influence of the uni- 
versity upon them is inescapably great. 

“If, then, we ought to be reformers and 
revolutionists, what ought to be the char- 
acter of our response to this uneasy role? 
To begin with, it seems clear to me that our 
response ought somehow to approach total 
response. Our concerned revolutionaries 
must include (along with government) edu- 
cation, labor, business, and the church. 
Otherwise, the task will fall to government 
alone, and the individual will suffer, as he 
does any time one single group in society 
calls all the plays. Second, the response must 
be for change—and not for ‘going back.’ 
Third, the response must be not only appro- 
priate but as rapid as the changes which 
create the need. We no longer have forever. 
We no longer have other places to which to 
flee. 

“Finally, the response must be made in 
self-interest, never in selfish interest. Not a 
one of us is free because he is surrounded 
by others who have some care for his free- 
dom. Our true self-interest is always best 
sought by seeking equally the true interest 
of every other man, especially those of least 
advantage. This has been true through his- 
tory, where the pursuit of selfish interest has 
either finally destroyed or enslaved the pur- 
suer himself. 

“The changes in attitude, thought, custom, 
and action which are now called for may well 
be unprecedented in history. It is not clear 
that we shall make them in time. If we do, 
it will be because we in business made ac- 
curate appraisal of what is required of us, and 
led the reform, the revolution, and neither 
opposed it, nor left it to others.” 

This sense of commitment to the society 
around him is deeply imbedded in Mr. Miller 
because of his strong religious beliefs and 
his sense that business has a social responsi- 
bility that grows out of the moral contract 
among men for creating and maintaining a 
just and healthful society for all. 

This philosophy of the individual business- 
man's responsibility for the good society can 
be seen in action in Columbus where Mr. 
Miller inspired a sort of architectural revolu- 
tion to make his town a more pleasant and 
attractive place in which to work and live. 
Not only were many of the old traditional 
Victorian buildings in the town renovated, 
but the town has become a showcase of some 
of the best in modern architecture. Just over 
thirteen years ago Mr. Miller set up the Cum- 
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mins Engine Foundation to pay design costs 
if his fellow townspeople would agree to use 
top architects for new public buildings. The 
result has been a phenomenon that is a 
model and inspiration for other towns. 

Through more than $2,000,000 in seed 
money from the foundation, master archi- 
tects such as Eliel Saarinen and his son Eero, 
I. M. Pei, John Carl Warnecke, Harry Weese, 
Gunnar Birketts, and Alexander Girard, 
among many others, were brought in to de- 
sign churches, schools, a library, a fire sta- 
tion, a country club for the town, and sev- 
eral office buildings as well. The impact on 
the town, its sense of well-being, its pride in 
its own esthetics, the awareness of emulation, 
have, in the opinion of most of Columbus's 
residents, made it a better place to live 
eas enable it to attract able, young, edu- 
ca managers to work there—helpin; 
the Cummins Engine Company and 7 — 
local enterprises to obtain the talent needed 
to compete successfully in national and in- 
ternational markets. 

In addition to his lifelong interest in ar- 
chitecture, Mr. Miller has found music a great 
personal resource. He still plays at home reg- 
ularly on his Stradivarius violin, a pleasure 
that he shares with his wife and five children 
along with golf, swimming, and sailing. 

The varied range of his personal and pro- 
fessional interests seems to be summed up in 
& pragmatic, ecumenical attitude toward the 
world around him which has influenced his 
service to his church, to his business, to the 
federal government, to his town, and to the 
good society in which he so strongly be- 
lieves. 

The public service accent of his life has 
also been influenced by the high value 
he has always set on the role of higher 
education in American life. Mr. Miller, as a 
Fellow of the Yale Corporation and a trustee 
of Butler University, has invested much time 
and thought in strengthening the capacity of 
the university to play its fullest possible role. 

Obviously he is a versatile, highly efficient, 
and creative version of the businessman- 
citizen SR regards as essential to the search 
for a new balance and equity in our society 
and for improvement in the quality of life in 
our nation. As SR’s Businessman of the Year 
for 1968, Mr. Miller blends his private cor- 
porate interest and the public good in our 
economic democracy in a way that seems to 
promise that the great skills and resources of 
business will be mobilized in a revolutionary 
effort to help solve the grave ills and prob- 
lems besetting us, and thus make a lasting 
contribution not only to our Progress, but to 
the survival of our society and our nation. 


Milwaukee Journal Applauds “Wings” on 
First-Class Mail 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Postmaster General has announced that 
where feasible first-class mail now is 
being transported by air. Ultimately, he 
has proposed, the airmail postage rate 
can be eliminated completely and air 
and first-class mail combined in one 
“priority” classification. 

Certainly this is good news for the 
Nation’s postal patrons, and deserves 
the kind of applause accorded by the 
Milwaukee Journal editorially on Jan- 
uary 13. 

I include the editorial, “More Mail by 
Air,” as part of the RECORD: 
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More MAIL BY Am 


Many people may not have realized the 
extent to which first class mail increasingly 
is sprouting wings these days. All first class 
mail that can be sent by air is going by air, 
Postmaster General O’Brien points out, and 
the airborne quota is rising steadily as the 
nationwide airlift network expands. 

Thus there is more than a lick of good 
sense in O’Brien’s proposal to eliminate the 
airmail postage rate entirely and merge air 
and first class mail service into a new cate- 
gory— priority“ mail. 

O’Brien who will have to ask congress to 
authorize the step, thinks that the new 
priority rate should be 6¢, the present first 
class rate. This charge may or may not meet 
expenses. If it doesn’t, however, there is a 
logical source to be tapped. 

Under the new postage rates, third class 
bulk mail—which includes those unsolicited 
advertisements that irate householders re- 
fer to as “junk mail”—will be returning only 
an estimated 72% to 75% of its costs. First 
class mail will cover an estimated 110% of 
its expenses. Why not require junk mail to 
pay its own way and help promote the speed 
and efficiency of the postal service? 


New England Regional Commission 
Health Manpower Demonstration 
Project 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the New England Regional 
Commission recently authorized an out- 
standing demonstration project in the 
field of health manpower. I believe the 
project has great potential for producing 
jobs and attacking one of the Nation’s 
most serious social problems. I would 
like to bring the project to the attention 
of my fellow Members. 

The Commission is comprised of the six 
New England Governors and a most 
energetic, resourceful, and capable Fed- 
eral Cochairman, John J. Linnehan of 
Haverhill, Mass. In existence for less 
than 1 year, the Commission—under the 
daily leadership of its Federal Cochair- 
man—has already made an important 
imprint on regionwide economic develop- 
ment activities in New England. 

First, the Commission has undertaken 
a comprehensive research program which 
will provide a solid base of current data 
and information on the region’s econ- 
omy. Second, the Commission has made 
grants to each of the six New England 
States to improve individual State plan- 
ning and programing for economic devel- 
opment. Third, the Commission has con- 
ducted a series of hearings in the region 
through which it heard the views of its 
citizens on important social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

At the same time, the Commission 
opened two offices, one in Boston and one 
in the District of Columbia, hired a staff 
of professionals that now numbers 21, 
and has initiated action to house under 
one roof several regional organizations. 

The six New England Governors have 
met several times to formulate broad 
policies for the Commission’s activities. 
However, the daily work of the Commis- 
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sion has been carried on by its Federal 
Cochairman, John Linnehan. These ac- 
tivities are time consuming; yet Mr. Lin- 
nehan has been able to plan and initiate 
important substantive activities as well. 

The health manpower demonstration 
project I wish to describe came about 
largely through his efforts. When the 
President announced his test program 
for job development, designed to create 
immediate new jobs for the hard-core 
unemployed in the Nation's ghetto areas, 
Mr. Linnehan immediately saw a role 
for the Commission in this important 
new program in Boston, one of the five 
target cities named by the President. 

The demonstration project is designed 
to increase the supply of trained sub- 
professional health personnel in New 
England. It has two principal aspects. 

First, working through the training 
center for comprehensive care at the 
Lemuel Shattuck Hospital in Boston, the 
Commission will train 12 teachers—two 
from each of the six New England 
States—in the specialized skills needed 
to train the unemployed for such jobs 
as nurses’ aides for nursing homes and 
hospitals, physical therapists, home 
health aides, and clerical assistants. And 
second, the Commission will train— 
under the President’s test program—ap- 
proximately 100 of the area’s hard-core 
unemployed to fill immediate openings 
in subprofessional entry-level jobs in 
Boston hospitals and medical centers. 

It should be noted that unlike many 
training programs, the trained persons 
will have immediate jobs assured to them 
by Boston area hospitals. Eight hospitals 
in the Boston metropolitan area have 
guaranteed employment for the gradu- 
ates of the Commission’s training pro- 
gram, 

The need for these subprofessional 
health personnel is overwhelming. In 
Boston hospitals alone, there are more 
. 700 entry-level jobs waiting to be 


This joint project which combines 
both training for immediate job open- 
ings and teacher training instruction— 
will permit potential teachers to gain 
firsthand knowledge in planning and 
testing new curricula, observing the 
progress of trainees, and actually train- 
ing unemployed persons. It is expected 
that upon completion of their training, 
the 12 trained teachers would return to 
their States to establish and administer 
similar State and local programs. 

The Commission will contribute $35,- 
000 of its available research funds to 
finance the teacher training portion of 
this program. The Department of Labor 
will contribute approximately $200,000 
for the actual training of the 100 unem- 
ployed persons. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this project is an 
outstanding one. It is based on the recog- 
nition that the constant expansion of 
health and medical services will produce 
a significant number of new jobs in New 
England, as well as throughout the entire 
Nation. If these jobs are to be available 
to the hard-core unemployed—whose 
need for subprofessional level jobs is the 
greatest—it is essential that the number 
of people who possess the specialized 
skills needed to train them for these jobs 
be sharply increased. This is the first 
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such teacher training program in New 
England designed to meet that need. 

This project will have immediate im- 
pact for the unemployed in the Boston 
area. Its regionwide aspect, however— 
the training of two teachers from each 
of the New England States—enables the 
Commission to lay a foundation for 
broader action by the States in this po- 
tentially significant employment area. 

The Commission ought to undertake 
many such projects, rather than author- 
izing more and more study projects. Proj- 
ects like this one, although carried on 
with research funds, have an immediate 
and beneficial impact. 

I commend the Commission, and par- 
ticularly its Federal Cochairman, John 
Linnehan, for this excellent demonstra- 
tion project. 


Atlantic Council Backs Moves To Main- 
tain Strength of the Dollar 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the board 
of directors of the Atlantic Council has 
adopted a statement supporting meas- 
ures to maintain the strength of the dol- 
lar. The statement asserts that undesir- 
able but necessary measures may be re- 
quired temporarily to reduce our exter- 
nal deficit. But it also points out: 

There must be no lasting interruption of 
the trend toward liberalization of trade 
which this Government has consistently fol- 
lowed for 35 years and which has contributed 


so much to our prosperity and that of the 
free world. 


Personally, I do not agree with the 
council’s acceptance of proposed restric- 
tions on American tourism overseas. I 
have proposed instead a program of in- 
centives to attract European tourists to 
the United States. This constructive al- 
ternative could improve our balance of 
payments as much as restrictive meas- 
ures such as a head tax on U.S. travelers. 

The text of the council’s statement fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT BY THE ATLANTIC CoUNCIL 

The Atlantic Council of the U.S. welcomes 
the announcement by the President on Jan- 
uary 1 of his determination to move vigor- 
ously to meet the serious deficit in the 
country’s balance of payments as expressing 
the will of the U.S. to maintain the sound- 
ness of the dollar. 

Confidence in the dollar is essential to 
America, and world ty and eco- 
nomic growth. Consolidation of that confi- 
dence requires prompt and effective action. 
It also requires a high degree of responsi- 
bility in fiscal and monetary policy to reduce 
our domestic deficit and control inflation. 
The Council expresses the fervent hope that 
both the Administration and the Congress 
will exercise such responsibility in 1968 in 
holding down public expenditures and in- 
creasing revenues. 

Soundness of the dollar also requires that 
all expenditures abroad, public and private, 
be scrutinized to assure that they effectively 
serve the national interest. 

American investment abroad serves both 
our national interest and that of the host 
countries. It provides a strong and growing 
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positive element in our balance of payments. 
Restraints upon it should be as careful and 
as temporary as the fundamental require- 
ment of soundness of the dollar permits. 

Tourism, as distinct from essential travel, 
of Americans abroad is an educational and 
beneficial pleasure. It is also a luxury which 
can be foregone or postponed in times of 
need like the present. 

Reducing the American deficit will in- 
evitably reduce the surplus of other coun- 
tries, and it will hurt. It will make increas- 
ingly clear the need for additional inter- 
national monetary reserves, the need for 
which has been partially obscured by con- 
tinuing American deficits. 

The problem is to reduce the U.S. deficit 
in ways which will least retard the sound 
growth of the interdependent economies of 
the free world. 

There must be no lasting interruption of 
the trend toward liberalization of trade 
which this Government has consistently fol- 
lowed for 35 years and which has contributed 
so much to our prosperity and that of the 
free world. On the contrary, the Council is 
convinced that the factors which made the 
present situation critical are or should be 
temporary and that toward the 
freest possible movement of capital, goods 
and people can and will be continued. 

Cooperative consideration of our common 
problems and concerted action by the US. 
and its allies, particularly those in surplus, 
is essential to reach lasting solutions. The 
Council has confidence in the American peo- 
ple and the peoples of our allies to put the 
common interest above particular interest. 


Business Helps With Jobs and Housing 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. deserves great 
praise for its recent announcement of 
the first grant in Newark under the in- 
surance industry’s $1 billion national 
urban improvement pledge. This grant 
from Prudential will go to help families 
in the central ward buy their homes. 

The Newark Evening News of January 
12, 1968, had some most interesting edi- 
torial comments on Prudential’s en- 
trance into the fight against urban pov- 
erty in Newark and also upon the efforts 
of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. in 
hiring and training more than 500 per- 
sons who would be unable to meet ex- 
isting employment standards. I strongly 
commend these comments to my col- 
leagues and include them for reprinting 
at this point in the RECORD: 

BusINEss HELPS 

One of the more promising developments 
in the effort to combat the evil effects of 
urban poverty is the expanding role of busi- 
ness corporations. Responses to a National 
Industrial Conference Board questionnaire 
sent to 300 corporations across the country 
showed deep concern about the need of slum 
dwellers for education, job training and 
employment. 

Many companies are cooperating with 
schools in providing vocational guidance 
and training. Some offer educational facili- 


ties within the company. Others are going 
into slum areas to recruit workers. 

A pioneering program in this state was 
anmounced yesterday by the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co. and other Bell System 
organizations. Recruiting in central city 
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areas, they will hire and train more than 500 
persons who would be unable to meet exist- 
ing employment standards. 

“In today’s society,” says Robert D. Lilley, 
president of New Jersey Bell, “the man who 
has had no chance to acquire a skill or com- 
plete his education faces a life of frustration 
unless someone, or some business, offers him 
a helping hand.” Bell System companies, he 
adds, are convinced that the business com- 
munity must take immediate steps to solve 
the problem of unemployment in the central 
cities, 

Providing rural migrants with the skills 
needed for self-support and self-respect in 
an urban environment will be a formidable 
task in which there is bound to be some 
discouragement and a frustration. But it 
is an effort in which business resourcefulness 
can play an effective role. 

Government efforts in this direction have 
not been conspicuously successful, despite 
their great cost. Programs sponsored by busi- 
ness will at least be free of the overlay of 
high-salaried political patronage and will 
be invested with more practical knowledge 
about what makes a worker useful and pro- 
ductive. 

Another hopeful contribution to urban re- 
habilitation is the life insurance industry’s 
$1 billion national urban improvement 
pledge. Coincident with Bell's job announce- 
ment was word from the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. that the first mortgage had been 
granted under a “special assistance” pro- 
gram to help families buy their homes in 
the city’s Central Ward. 

Thus is private enterprise moving ener- 
getically to meet the dual needs of jobs and 
housing, which must be provided if the na- 
tion’s cities are to have social stability and 
economic wellbeing, 


President Johnson Seeks To End Dis- 
crimination on Federal Juries 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG, Mr. Speaker, in his 
message on equal justice, President 
Johnson has determined to make real 
for every American our ideals of equal 
justice and equal opportunity. 

An important part of the Civil Rights 
Act would reform the system for select- 
ing juries in the Federal courts. The Con- 
gress has a responsibility to make the 
Federal judicial system a model one in 
every respect. This means that the man- 
ner of selecting juries in the Federal dis- 
trict courts must be free from the fact 
or appearance of unfairness. 

At present, the district courts utilize 
a variety of methods of selection. Many 
use the “key man” system, under which 
the jury officials ask prominent members 
of the community, the so-called key men, 
to supply names of persons they consider 
to be suited for jury duty. The key men 
tend to choose persons from their own 
social and economic classes. Frequently, 
the result is that less-prosperous citizens 
and members of minority groups are not 
adequately represented on jury panels. 

A jury which does not represent a fair 
cross section of the community is in- 
consistent with the traditional concept of 
jury impartiality and with the funda- 
mental theme underlying American ju- 
risprudence—the equal protection of the 
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laws. To make sure that Federal jury 
panels are truly representative, nation- 
wide reform of Federal jury selection is 
necessary. The Civil Rights Act sub- 
3 by the President will achieve that 
goal. 

I urge my colleagues to stand with 
President Johnson on this urgently 
needed legislation that goes to the heart 
of our fair and free democratic system. 


Just Over the Horizon 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
advances in medical science have 
opened up entirely new areas of legal 
and ethical concern for physicians. At 
the same time, however, the entire world 
stands in awe of the skill and knowledge 
of those men of medicine who are 
searching for and finding the means of 
prolonging human life. 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Johnson City, Tenn., Press- 
Chronicle, points out the possibility of 
even greater achievements in the years 
ahead. I wish to call this editorial to 
the attention of my colleagues and the 
readers of the RECORD: 

JUST OVER THE HORIZON 

Science, which creates all sorts of social 
problems in its relentless advance across the 
frontiers of knowledge, also has a way of 
solving those problems. 

Since the first heart transplant opera- 
tion was performed in South Africa a few 
weeks ago, much has been written about the 
potential ethical and legal dilemmas doctors 
may run up in organ transplantation. 

Theoretically, a physician could be torn 
between his duty to do everything to save the 
life of a dying patient and the knowledge 
that the undamaged heart or kidney or spleen 
of that patient was urgently needed by some- 
one else. 

Not so theoretically, existing laws in most 
states give surviving relatives entire say over 
the disposition of a person’s body. And not 
all of them would want to give away an 
organ from that body. 

There are real problems, but so far they 

have not stood as obstacles to the advance 
of knowledge in this area of medicine. Even- 
tually, they may not so much be solved as 
bypassed. 
Dr. Charles A. Hufnagel of Georgetown 
University Medical School in Washington, 
D.C., has disclosed that he is working on a 
research project aimed at finding out wheth- 
er the hearts of unborn animals can be pre- 
conditioned for transplantation into human 
beings. 

Hufnagel, inventor of the first artificial 
heart valve, believes that drugs and radiation 
treatment while the animals are still in em- 
bryo can overcome the human body's rejec- 
tion mechanism against foreign tissue. 

There remains, too, the possibility of build- 
ing completely artificial hearts, which are, 
basically, just pumps. This research is still in 
its earliest beginnings. 

Much further out is the prediction by some 
scientists that by the end of this century, 
we may know how to make the body regen- 
erate lost limbs. If this is possible, it is not 
utterly fantastic to envision a day when 
vital human organs can be grown in the 
laboratory from clumps of cells. 

That historic operation in South Africa has 
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nudged open another door past which we can 
peer a little further into an exciting future. 
But we have, literally, seen nothing yet. 


A Measuring Stick 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said of late regarding the fiscal 
crisis we face in 1968. A unique presenta- 
tion concerning our economic well-being 
was recently made by Mr. M. H. “Doc” 
Yager, treasurer of the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association and a constit- 
uent of mine who is a leading resident of 
Albany, N.Y. Mr. Yager makes some 
startling and interesting comparisons be- 
tween the cost of government, both Fed- 
eral and State, and the national inven- 
tory of motor vehicles. I believe this 
memorandum, portions of which were 
used by Mr. Yager in a recent speech to 
the Albany Rotary Club, will be of in- 
terest to other Members of the House. 
Accordingly, I include it, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

A MEASURING: Stick 


Today we are so barraged by ever gyrating 
big numbers that we are numbed by them 
and immune to their meaning—unless we 
have a “measuring stick” that the mind can 
comprehend. 

For instance, the current Federal budget 
is 130 billion dollars. The budget of state and 
local governments totals 95 billion dollars or 
a total annual cost of government at all 
levels of 225 billion dollars. 

The Federal debt is estimated at 335 bil- 
lion dollars and the debt of state and local 
units of government stands at 107 billion for 
a total of 442 billion of public debt—equal 
to $2,210 for every man, woman and child in 
the Nation or $8,840 for a family of four. 

Our gross national product is estimated at 
745 billion dollars. With the budgeted cost 
of government at all levels of 225 billion gov- 
ernment consumes 31% of our total national 
product. 

To give some meaning to such enormous 
figures let us use as a “measuring stick” a 
comparison of them to our national inven- 
tory of motor vehicles. 

In the United States we have 98 million 
motor vehicles consisting of 82 million pas- 
senger cars and 16 million trucks and buses— 
enough that every man, woman and child 
could all go for a ride at the same time and 
all ride in the front seat. To park them 
bumper to bumper would require a 100 lane 
highway from Maine to California or the 
equivalent of 158 New York Thruways. 

Statistics of the National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association show that the average value 
of all motor vehicles is approximately $1,000 
so the nation’s inventory value of all cars, 
trucks and buses comes to the staggering 
sum of 98 billion dollars. With the exception 
of their homes, motor vehicles are the most 
valuable physical asset of the people of this 
Nation. 

Now let’s apply the value of the nation’s 
second greatest physical asset to the cost of 
today’s government. 

The annual cost of state and local govern- 
ment alone consumes the approximate value 
of every vehicle in the nation, If we liqui- 
dated every car, bus and truck in the nation 
for 98 billion; we would still be 32 billion 
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short of the current Federal budget. It would 
take a third more vehicles than the nation 
owns to pick up the tab for just one year’s 
operation of the Federal Government, 

When the cost of government goes up one 
billion dollars it is the equivalent of wiping 
one million vehicles from the road. One bil- 
lion dollars equals the combined value of 
every motor vehicle in the states of Maine, 
Vermont and New Hampshire. When it goes 
up 6.1 billion it is the equivalent of liqui- 
dating every car, truck and bus in New York 
State and 10 billion wipes out California. 
And the public debt of 442 billion dollars is 
approximately one and one third times as 
much as the original new purchase price of 
every car, bus and truck in the nation. 

Now we are hearing rumbles of a 186 bil- 
lion Federal budget—5.5 billion for New York 
State with similar increases in every state, 
municipality and school district—to be ac- 
complished through deficit spending, more 
taxes, more debt, more inflation and a shakier 
dollar. 

It is time to call a halt! 


Pan American Highways 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as ranking 
minority member of the Public Works 
Committee and its Subcommittee on 
Roads, I rise to commend our colleague 
from California [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN], 
for his effective representation of the 
Congress and the U.S. Government at the 
10th Pan American Highway Congress in 
Uruguay early last December. 

Unfortunately, the untimely death of 
Uruguay’s President, His Excellency, 
Oscar D. Gestido, only a few hours after 
he delivered the welcoming address to the 
conference, cast a pall over the proceed- 
ings and threatened to stifle efforts to 
review and advance plans for a Pan 
American highway network. 

At this point, the President of the 
Permanent Executive Committee of the 
Pan American Highway Conferences, 
Don Romulo O’Farrill, and a number of 
other conference leaders, went to the U.S. 
delegation and Don CLAUSEN to help re- 
vive the conference. Our colleague rose 
to this challenge, delivering a pointed 
address which inspired the Congress to 
renewed effort. 

As he said: 

As we work toward this desired multi- 
nation and intercontinental integrated sys- 
tem of highways, one cannot help but vis- 
ualize the ultimate formation of a “Common 
Market of all the Americas,” tied together 
with an everlasting symbol of hemispheric 
solidarity—the completion of the Darien 
Gap project. 

This will demonstrate to the world that we 
in the Western Hemisphere are living as good 


neighbors—openly advocating peace on earth 
and good will toward all mankind. 


Mr. Speaker, with the permission of 
the House, I submit Mr. CLavsEN’s re- 
marks for inclusion in the Recorp, along 
with a copy of the resolution he proposed 
and a news story from the “World High- 
ways” publication of the International 
Road Federation reporting the adoption 
of that resolution: 
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ADDRESS OF U.S. CONGRESSMAN Don H. CLAU- 
SEN, TO THE SECOND PLENARY SESSION OF 
THE 10TH PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY CON- 
GRESS, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY, DECEMBER 9, 
1967, 


It is with great humility that I accept this 
great personal privilege you have granted 
me—the opportunity to address the Delegates 
and Representatives of the countries attend- 
ing the Tenth Pan American Highway 
Congress. 

My purpose in addressing this distin- 
guished group is to give to you some of my 
thoughts as a member of the Public Works 
Committee of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

I am representing, on the U.S. Delegation 
to this Congress, that part of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, which has the responsibility to re- 
view the highway program proposals of the 
executive agency within my government 
which is headed by Mr. Frank Turner. The 
members of my committee must evaluate and 
pass judgment on the Bureau of Public Roads 
program proposals and authorize the funding 
and administrative control and procedural 
arrangements by which the programs can be 
executed. Thus, I represent one part of the 
partnership arrangement by which the road 
program of the Federal Government in my 
country is executed. 

These past few days have proven to be very 
informative and educational for me as I haye 
observed your Committees and Plenary Ses- 
sions at work, considering, evaluating and 
sharing information as presented by the very 
able Highway technicians, engineers, econo- 
mists and administrators in attendance. 

I have been particularly impressed with the 
very high quality of people present, willing 
to give of their time and talents so gener- 
ously toward a program that I believe his- 
tory will record as “the most important single 
undertaking of our time“ — a coordinated 
and integrated road and highway system for 
the Americas.” Each of you will receive your 
reward in Heaven for having participated in 
this timely and important congress. 

At this time, I want to associate myself 
with the previously expressed commenda- 
tions of your retiring Chairman, Don Romulo 
O'Farrill. We, in the United States, hold him 
in the highest of esteem and respect for his 
extraordinary leadership in advancing the 
Pan American Highway Program. 

Like you, we were shocked and saddened by 
the death of President Oscar Gestido shortly 
after his splendid address to the opening ses- 
sion of this Congress. 

His wise and inspiring message is now re- 
corded permanently among the papers of this 
very crucial meeting. 

President Gestido left a marked impression 
on all of us privileged to hear this address. 
Later that day, he honored me with a brief 
private meeting in his office where we further 
discussed and agreed upon the importance of 
balanced transportation systems, land, sea 
and air, in the countries of North and South 
America. He was a great and gentle man—a 
fair, firm and trustworthy man. 

At this time, I believe it would be most 
appropriate to reflect, briefly, on the words 
included in his Inaugural Address to his 
people of Uruguay. 

These words more than adequately express 
what might be the symbolic phrase that 
your organization should adopt as you face 
the challenging requirements of your task 
ahead. He said . . . “There is no magic form- 
ula to make things well, only mental honesty, 
hard work and routine and meticulous plan- 
ning for the future.” 

The task ahead is not only challenging 
but potentially rewarding. As Iam sure many 
of you will agree, the improvements of our 
highways, tends to yield some of the great- 
est benefits of our time. It accelerates eco- 
nomic development, enhances education, and 
promotes the general health and welfare of 
our people. 
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We, in the United States, have invested 
large sums of money to build and improve 
our Road and Highway Systems. As a Mem- 
ber of the United States Congress, I can tes- 
tify to the broad acceptance and genuine 
popularity of our Highway programs. 

I am sure you can all agree that we can 
learn a great deal from the study of history 
and the facts that are revealed. 

In order to encourage you to take bold 
and positive action now and in the immedi- 
ate future, I would like to give you some 
very revealing and startling facts relating to 
the growth of our Gross National Product 
from 1916 to 1967. Based upon our experi- 
ences, I think I am safe in predicting simi- 
lar growth in your countries and prompts me 
to say. . . . with a well planned and financed 
highway system, you can anticipate repay- 
ment, many times over, through economic 
growth.” 

If you will permit me, I would like to 
briefly summarize the economic growth pat- 
tern of the United States since the establish- 
ment of a system of roads connecting our 
principal cities by legislation in 1916. 

At that time, the Gross National Product 
was estimated at around 50 billion dollars. 

In 1921, legislation was passed that re- 
quired the creation of a system of highway 
development and concentrated financial re- 
sources on the connecting highway system 
concept and the establishment of priorities 
for construction on a carefully programmed 
basis. The long range objective called for an 
inter-connected, coordinated and integrated 
system of highway routes. 

By 1955, the Gross National Product had 
grown to 400 billion dollars. 

In 1956, the U.S. Congress enacted a monu- 
mental piece of legislation establishing the 
Interstate Highway System financing plan 
that was designed to assure the funds needed 
to carry out the contemplated long range 
highway plans for improvement. 

Most significantly, it provided a dedicated 
source of revenue to be used exclusively for 
the purpose of financing the construction of 
a specified system of roads in the United 
States. 

By 1968, we expect our Gross National 
Product to be 800 billion dollars. From 50 
billion in 1916 to 800 billion in 1968 is the 
measured economic growth during that pe- 
riod of time when we committed ourselves to 
building the required system of highways in 
the United States. 

The success of this venture is widely 
known and we are scheduling hearings be- 
fore our Public Works Committee next year 
to consider and act on the future highway 
needs following the completion of our pres- 
ently authorized system, We are openly con- 
fident that our people will support our ef- 
forts to expand our system because they 
have seen the immediate benefits to our 
standard of living that are associated with 
road building. 

It is not enough, just to formulate great 
highway proposals—for they must be fi- 
nanced—and there must be proper machinery 
provided in the way of organization and 
authorization to convert ideas and proposals 
into reality and action. 

I want to emphasize one of the points 
made by Mr. Turner at the opening session 
on Monday afternoon when he said: 

“As the proper body in which to focus all 
our hemisphere efforts in highways, this 
Congress occupies a position of great re- 
sponsibility because it can serve as an effec- 
tive instrument to assure the efficient co- 
ordination of highway systems between 
countries, and the improvement of our high- 
way management capabilities, by which 
knowledge we can provide the most eco- 
nomic, safe and effective service to the high- 
Way users of our hemisphere. Perhaps it is 
now time to consider the establishment of 
some planning body within the PAHC to 
coordinate these and other projects in the 
future on an overall basis.“ 

It would seem important to me that this 
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Tenth Pan American Highway Congress 
might want to take some positive action 
along this line and work toward the crea- 
tion of a package plan of general highway 
system development in your countries to 
provide a coordinating mechanism to inte- 
grate the overall planning of a continental 
and intercontinental Pan American High- 
way System, Into such a total planning pack- 
age would be placed such regional proposals 
as the Darien Gap, the Trans-versal Route, 
the River Plate crossing, the Caribbean Cir- 
cuit, and others needed to forge a truly in- 
tegrated system physically linking both of 
the Americas and all of the countries there- 
in, While you have appropriately focused at- 
tention on the Darien Gap proposal, we must 
also give proper attention to other very im- 
portant and pressing road projects that will 
require multi-nation coordination and co- 
operation. 

Each individual country’s own planning 
could then be made to conform internally, 
and at the border connections, in such a 
manner as to insure the ultimate creation of 
a single connected system truly interna- 
tional and intercontinental in its scope. 

To accomplish this, I would like to suggest 
that the Congress create a new special ad hoc 
committee to give its full attention to the 
development of such a comprehensive total 
package. 

Some will say this is too large of an under- 
taking but, having evaluated the extraordi- 
nary display of technical talents present at 
this Congress, I'm convinced that no task is 
too great for you and your organization. 
Frankly, the signs of our time demand that 
we rise to this challenge. 

Each of you in your countries have the 
qualified personnel that could devote a por- 
tion of their time toward bringing together 
the recommendations for an organizational 
mechanism or to assist this special inter- 
national or intercontinental highway com- 
mittee in the development of this compre- 
hensive highway package. ` 

In conclusion, I want to remind you of my 
role at this Highway Congress. I am here as 
a delegate but more specifically as an adviser 
from the US. Congress to our US. 
delegation. 

We believe it important to have Members 
of our U.S. Congress in attendance to sup- 
port our delegation here during the confer- 
ence, but more importantly to support them 
at home where their recommendations must 
receive maximum support for acceptance by 
our legislative bodies. 

This has been a very educational experi- 
ence for me. The thought has occurred to 
me that some of you might want to invite 
some of your own legislators or parliamen- 
tarians to future highway congresses. This 
would permit us to exchange ideas and pos- 
sibly offer suggestions on how to implement, 
legislatively, some of the recommendations 
that you, as technicians and Ministers, agree 
upon. 

The last third of this century will bring 
forth many recommendations for change and 
improvement in our transportation systems 
and our standards of living. 

With the technological advancements in 
radio, television, the satellite communica- 
tion systems and also, the transportation im- 
provements of our jet and space age, the 
people of the Americas are going to be asking 
for more positive leadership from all of us. 
Many a new light is shining in some of the 
darker corners of this globe—it comes from 
the spark of enthusiasm and the ray of hope 
of an increasingly enlightened people. 

With increasing affluence comes the desire 
to travel to places you’ve read about in your 
history books like Punta del Este, Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Caracas, the Andes, 
the Panama Canal and the many other in- 
teresting historical and cultural areas of 
Central and South America. 

Many North American, European and other 
world travelers will want to visit your coun- 
tries as tourists. Some will come by jets and 
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will rent automobiles for travel in your 

countries but many will want to drive the 

Pan American Highway. 

With each day of delay, we postpone this 
opportunity for economic growth, social 
progress, cultural enhancement, and better 
understanding among our people. 

The question that remains before this 
great Pan American Congress is, “Will we 
be prepared to accommodate them?” 

Having heard your individual and collec- 
tive desires expressed during this Congress, 
I am fully confident you are ready and will- 
ing to meet this challenge. 

As we work toward this desired multi- 
nation and intercontinental integrated 
system of highways, one can’t help but vis- 
ualize the ultimate formation of a “Com- 
mon Market of all the Americas” tied to- 
gether with an everlasting symbol of hemi- 
spheric solidarity—the completion of the 
Darien Gap project. 

This will demonstrate to the world that 
we in the Western Hemisphere are living as 
good neighbors—openly advocating peace on 
earth and good will toward all mankind. 

We must unite the Americas. United we 
are strong. 

XXII—To PROVIDE ror an AD Hoc COMMITTEE 
ON COORDINATION OF MAJOR INTER-AMERI- 
CAN HIGHWAY PROJECTS OF INTERCONTINEN- 
TAL IMPORTANCE 


(Draft resolution adopted by Working 
Group “A”) 

Considering: The Tenth Pan American 
Highway Congress took note of a most im- 
portant message by the Honorable Don H. 
Clausen, Member of Congress of the United 
States, in which he commended the leader- 
ship of the Congress in advancing the work 
of the Pan American Highway System; con- 
curred with the late President of Uruguay, 
General Oscar D. Gestido, on the importance 
of transportation by land, sea and air in the 
countries of North, Central and South Amer- 
ica; and pointed out that improvements to 
our highway yield great economic develop- 
ments, enhance education and cultural 
growth and promote the general wealth and 
welfare of our peoples, and that highway 
transportation needs of the countries of the 
Americas call for bold, new, forward-looking 
planning which takes account of major in- 
terests among the nations, and that there 
must be coordination of planning for major 
regional, continental and inter-continental 
highway projects in order to forge a truly 
integrated highway system which will physi- 
cally link all countries of the Americas; and 
that it is essential to develop a method for 
multinational coordination and cooperation 
relating thereto; and that to realize the great 
highway proposals put forth by the several 
American countries there must be proper and 
effective means to finance and implement 
the proposals to reality. In this respect, he 
emphasized that the Pan American Highway 
Congress was the proper body by which to 
focus all our hemisphere efforts in highways 
and that in this position of great responsibil- 
ity it could serve as an effective instrument 
to assure the efficient coordination of the 
highway systems among the countries and 
the improvement of our highway manage- 
ment capabilities to provide the most eco- 
nomic, safe, and effective service to the users 
of our hemispheric highways; and inasmuch 
as he further suggested that now was the 
time to consider the establishment of a plan- 
ning body within PAHC to coordinate these 
and other proposals on an overall basis; 
therefore: 

The Tenth Pan American Highway Con- 
gress resolves: 

1. To create an Ad Hoc committee com- 
posed of five members named by the Pres- 
ident of this Congress 

a. to assemble information on major inter- 
national, interregional, and intercontinental 
highway needs which are hemispheric in 
nature, 
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b. to serve as a coordinating body to de- 
velop an overall proposal for a comprehen- 
sive intercontinental and international and 
interconnected major highway network, and 

c. to consider ways and means to advance 
the resulting highway system primarily 
through action by individual countries, but 
also by intergovernmental coordination, and 
inter-American cooperation. 

2. That each member country be respon- 
sible for providing the basic information 
needed by this Ad Hoc committee; 

3. To request the Ad Hoc committee to 
submit a report to the Permanent Executive 
Committee on or before January 1, 1969, at 
which time the committee shall be dissolved; 
and that 

4. The Permanent Executive Committee 
shall submit a report together with its rec- 
ommendations regarding the work of this 
Ad Hoc committee to the Eleventh Pan 
American Highway Congress, 


Ap Hoc COMMITTEE NAMED BY CONGRESS 


The Tenth Pan American Highway Con- 
gress, convening in Montevideo, Uruguay, in 
early December, approved the formation of 
an Ad Hoc Committee to devise ways to 
streamline the Congress and its activities. 

The committee will be composed of five 
members which will report to the Permanent 
Executive Committee no later than July 1, 
1968, as to possible changes in functions and 
organizational structure of the Congresses 
to improve their efficiency. 

The committee would also examine proce- 
dures in regard to selection of Permanent 
Executive Committee members and its effi- 
cient operations. 

Under the resolution establishing the Ad 
Hoc Committee, to be named by the Chair- 
man of the Congress, procedures were also 
adopted for locating the seat of the Perma- 
nent Executive Committee for one period in 
the elected country. The nation could be re- 
elected for one time only until such time 
as the Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States might adopt different procedures. 

A total of 181 representatives from 17 coun- 
tries participated in the sessions of the 
Tenth Congress, one of a continuing series of 
meetings to provide impetus for a network 
of good roads linking the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Canada sent four special observers. Count- 
ing other observers, a grand total of 464 per- 
sons were present for the Congress. 

President Robert O. Swain and Staff Engi- 
neer Jose M. Zuniga of IRF-Washington at- 
tended the Congress and the International 
Road Federation drew praise in one resolu- 
tion for its “world inventory of scientific re- 
search and technological development in the 
fields of roads.” 

The IRF was also mentioned in two other 
resolutions, one requesting nations of the 
Americas to consider establishing, in co-or- 
dination with the IRF, computerized centers 
in Spanish and Portuguese for the filing and 
retrieval of data on road transport and de- 
velopment research projects. The other re- 
quested the collaboration of countries in 
keeping up to date the technical data already 
collected by the IRF. 

The Congress accepted the invitation of 
Ecuador to hold the Eleventh Congress in 
that nation. 

It was recommended that the governments 
of the American nations adopt as a guide the 
“Inter-American Manual on Uniform Traf- 
fic Control Devices” prepared by the Tech- 
nical Committee on Traffic and Safety. 

Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Mexico, Peru 
and the United States were chosen, along 
with the host country, Uruguay, and the 
next Congress host country, Ecuador, to 
serve on the Permanent Executive Commit- 
tee until the 1970 meeting. 

Countries chosen as the seats of technical 
committees were: Development of Govern- 
mental Highway Agencies, Argentina; Plan- 
ning, Brazil; Financing, Venezuela; Termi- 
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nology, Colombia; Traffic and Safety, United 
States. 

The Congress the report of its 
Darien Subcommittee and adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the governments of Colombia and 
Panama to “attach high priority to the Darien 
Project in their social and economic develop- 
ment programs.” The two nations were asked 
to prepare and co-ordinate as soon as possi- 
ble with funds from all available sources 
their plan to complete this section of the 
Pan American Highway. 


RESOLUTIONS OF 10TH PAN AMERICAN HIGH- 
WAY CONGRESS 


AD HOC COMMITTEE 


1. That a new Ad Hoc Committee be es- 
tablished, to be composed of five members, 
charged with the following responsibility: 

a. To propose the functions and organiza- 
tional structure of the Pan American High- 
way Congresses and its Committee and of the 
Permanent Executive Committee, and to rec- 
ommend the changes it may deem desirable 
to introduce to improve its efficiency in rela- 
tion to the objectives of the Congresses; and 

b. To examine procedures with respect to 
the selection of Permanent Executive Com- 
mittee members, in a manner to assure a 
fair and effective rotation in the different 
countries of the hemisphere; to the seat of 
this Committee; the frequency and rotation 
of the chairmanship; the frequency and du- 
ration of the meetings and all other matters 
pertaining to its effective operation. 

2. That this Ad Hoc Committee shall com- 
plete its work and report to the Permanent 
Executive Committee at its next meeting, 
but in no event at a later date than July 1, 
1968. 

8. That the Ad Hoc Committee be dissolved 
upon the submission of its report, as re- 
quired by paragraph 2 above. 

4. That the Permanent Executive Commit- 
tee take such action as it deems desirable 
with respect to the aforesaid report and sub- 
mit to the Eleventh Pan American Highway 
Congress a report and recommendations with 
respect to the matter mentioned in this pro- 
posal. 

5. That the Chairman of the present Con- 
gress be authorized to designate the coun- 
tries that will form part of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee and the Chairman thereof. 

6. That until such time as the Council of 
the Organization of American States takes a 
decision on the matter: 

a. The seat of the Permanent Executive 
Committee shall be established for one peri- 
od in the country elected, which country may 
be reelected once only; and 

b. If no country expresses its desire to be 
the seat of the Permanent Executive Com- 
mittee, the latter shall continue to operate 
in the same country until the next Congress. 


Mail-Order Gun Control 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America has 
been the subject of much unfair criti- 
cism in recent months with regard to its 
position on Federal gun control legisla- 
tion. The association does not, as some 
commentators would have you believe, 
oppose Federal gun legislation per se; 
rather, it supports meaningful legisla- 
tion which would “keep juveniles, crim- 
inals, dope addicts, and other undesir- 
ables from obtaining firearms through 
the mails.” 
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Those were the words contained in a 
press statement issued by the associa- 
tion. So that all of my colleagues will 
have the benefit of the association’s 
views on this matter, pursuant to per- 
mission granted, I am inserting the text 
of the press statement at this point in 
the RECORD: 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON CALLS FOR MAIL-ORDER 
Gun CONTROL Law 

WasHINnGTON.—President Johnson this 
week opened the door to compromise on 
federal gun control legislation. 

In his State of The Union Message, de- 
livered on national television Wednesday 
evening, January 17, the President called 
for the adoption by Congress of “a proper 
gun control law” aimed specifically at mail- 
order sales. 

His hour-long Message included only 25 
words on gun controls, but these were viewed 
by many observers in the nation’s capital as 
opening the way to compromise in order to 
achieve passage this year of a badly-needed 
gun control law. His lack of reference to 
specific legislation was interpreted as en- 
couraging members of Congress to work out 
their differences on approaches to firearms 
controls, and come up with a bill that will 
pass this year. 

The President pinpointed abuses in the 
sale of mail-order firearms as a major prob- 
lem, asking Congress to “stop the trade in 
mail-order murder, to stop it this year.” His 
plea was regarded as indicating he would 
approve legislation designed primarily to 
tighen up on mail-order sales. 

The National Rifle Association, comment- 
ing on the President’s Message, endorsed his 
statement. Franklin L. Orth, Executive Vice 
President of the 900,000-member Associa- 
tion, said: 

“The duty of Congress is clear; it should 
act, and act now, to pass legislation that 
will keep juveniles, criminals, dope addicts, 
and other undesirables from obtaining fire- 
arms through the mails. 

“The President, speaking for the American 
people, has indicated where the trouble lies, 
and Congress should follow his urging to 
pass “proper” legislation. It should junk the 
legislative approach of S 1 with Amendment 
90 (The Dodd Bill) and get down to business 
and pass a workable, sensible mail-order gun 
control law.” 

He cited as an example of such a law, 
legislation sponsored by Sen. Roman L, 
Hruska (R-Nebr.) and co-sponsored by 34 
other Senators which would require a sworn 
affidavit to be signed by mail-order pur- 
chasers of pistols and revolvers. Copies of 
the affidavit would be supplied to law en- 
forcement authorities in order to permit a 
check of the applicant’s background pending 
completion of the sale. 

Orth emphasized that any legislation ap- 
proved by Congress should contain safe- 
guards for the rights of American citizens, 

“The right of American citizens to keep 
and bear arms is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, and this right should not be abro- 
gated in the rush to put new laws on the 
books”, he declared. “We need tighter con- 
trols over the availability of firearms in 
order to keep them out of the hands of 
those who shouldn't have them, but we must 
also protect the rights of those who have 
the right to possess them”, he said. 


Blessings of Leadership 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr, LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, some of 
my good friends and colleagues from the 
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other side of the aisle seem to see a sin- 
ister plot in the appearance of a great 
Democratic President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, on the stamp that has be- 
come the chief item of postage in the 
country. For those unaware of the facts, 
let me make it clear that it was mere 
coincidence, not political skullduggery, 
that resulted in Franklin Roosevelt being 
on the 6-cent stamp at the time first- 
class postage became 6 cents. 

The 6-cent Franklin D. Roosevelt 
stamp was issued back in January 1966 
as part of the Prominent Americans 
stamp series. It did not become a best 
seller until some 2 years later, and the 
decision to put F. D. R. on the 6-cent 
stamp was made considerably before the 
stamp was issued. No one could have 
predicted way back then that come 1968 
postage rates would go to 6 cents. 

The really important thing about the 
Roosevelt 6-cent stamp is that it honors 
one of the truly great men of this or any 
other century. Lest anyone forget why 
Franklin Roosevelt so richly merits the 
honor of being included in the Promi- 
nent Americans stamp series, the Val- 
lejo, Calif., Times-Herald recently pub- 
lished an editorial recounting the in- 
spired, progressive, courageous leader- 
ship Franklin Roosevelt gave this coun- 
try in some of its darkest hours. 

I place the Times-Herald editorial at 
this point in the Record as part of my 
remarks: 

[From the Vallejo (Calif.) Times-Herald, 
Jan. 10, 1968] 
BLESSINGS Or LEADERSHIP 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the only 
man in U.S. history elected to the presidency 
more than twice—he was elected four times— 
has been selected to appear on the six cent 
stamp which is the standard stamp. 

In choosing President Roosevelt, who died 
22 years ago on the eve of an American 
victory in Europe over Nazi Germany, the 
Post Office Department could not have made 
a better selection. 

Since the course of history has moved so 
swiftly since the end of World War II, some 
of the great contributions to the American 
scene made by President Roosevelt have had 
a tendency to be overlooked. 

Mr, Roosevelt, who served 12 years as Presi- 
dent, was the initiator of great sweeping 
social changes in the U.S., brought about by 
the Great Depression of the late 1920s. He 
instituted legislation which sought to al- 
leviate the suffering of the people—fiscally, 
socially and politically—and at the same time 
laid the groundwork for future expansion of 
U.S. productivity. 

Much of what he offered is now part of our 
way of life. The federal power projects, Labor 
Relations Board and Social Security are now 
all part of the permanent American scene. 
A pragmatic leader, Mr. Roosevelt, because 
of the trying times, was willing to attempt 
many different roads in order to reach a 
solution to the problems which beset the 
nation, the principal one being unemploy- 
ment. In effect, he was the first president to 
create the idea of “government-business 
partnership” which called for federal money 
to assist private projects. The results, of 
course, meant more jobs and a higher econ- 
omy. It was during his terms that the first 
inroads toward corrective social legislation 
were realized. 

He gave the nation dramatic and concrete 
leadership during the early dark hours of 
World War II. 

The Post Office Department is to be com- 
mended for its selection of the likeness of 
“FDR” for the standard six cent stamp. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Bar Protests South Africa Trial 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously called attention to the per- 
version of justice represented by South 
Africa’s prosecution of 35 Southwest 
Africans under a retroactive law. 

The Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York, a highly respected body, 
has now adopted a resolution of protest. 
For the benefit of my colleagues and 
other readers of the Recor, I insert the 
full text of the resolution: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE 
CoMMITTEE, JANUARY 3, 1968 


Resolved, that The Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York hereby records its 
deep concern over and its protest against 
the actions of the Republic of South Africa 
in prosecuting 35 South West Africans under 
the Republic of South Africa’s Terrorism Act 
of 1967, in that: 

1. The Terrorism Act of 1967 offends gen- 
eral principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations, standards of due process of law and 
the rule of law, and violates the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, particularly: 

(a) by reason of the vague and sweeping 
definition of the crime of “terrorism”, 
punishable by death, which includes an act 
which “had or was likely to have had” the 
result of embarrassing “the administration 
of the affairs of the State” or furthering or 
encouraging “the achievement of any polit- 
ical aim, including the bringing about of any 
social or economic change . . in co-opera- 
tion with or with the assistance of any for- 
eign government or any foreign or interna- 
tional body or institution”; and 

(b) by the provision making the Act ret- 
roactive for five years prior to its enact- 
ment; and 

(c) by the provision that the accused is 
presumed to be guilty and the burden is 
on him to prove his innocence beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. 

2. The detention of the defendants and 
the conduct of the trial further offend gen- 
eral principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations, accepted standards of due process 
of law and the rule of law, and violate the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, par- 
ticularly in that the defendants have been 
imprisoned, virtually incommunicado and 
stripped of rights essential for proper de- 
fense and a fair trial, and are being tried in 
Pretoria, Republic of South Africa, more than 
1,000 miles from their homes in South West 
Africa. 

3. The application of the Terrorism Act of 
1967 to South West Africa and these prosecu- 
tions thereunder by the Republic of South 
Africa ignore the fact that South West Africa 
has a special international status in view of 
the terms of the Mandate for South West 
Africa, the opinions of the International 
Court of Justice and the actions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 

Be it therefore further 

Resolved, that the Association, recogniz- 
ing the heritage and traditions of the legal 
profession and of the judiciary in the Re- 
public of South Africa, calls upon the mem- 
bers of the legal profession in South Africa 
and throughout the world to weigh the se- 
rious issues raised by this Act and the trial, 
to heed the concern expressed by this Asso- 
ciation and to join with us and all others 
having concern for international due process 
and the rule of law to speak out and protest 
this trial. 
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Rivers Protests Delay on Nuclear 
Propulsion 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the able 
and distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, the Hon- 
orable L. MENDEL Rivers, has received 
wide and deserved recognition for his 
outstanding contributions to national 
defense. The Mobile Register, an out- 
standing southern newspaper, has re- 
cently editorialized on Congressman 
Rivers’ fine work. I am certain the House 
will welcome an opportunity to read that 
publication’s comments and I submit 
them for reprinting in the RECORD. 


Rivers PROTESTS DELAY ON NUCLEAR 
PROPULSION 


“When navies are forgotten 
And fleets are useless things. 


The age in which these lines were writ- 
ten by the American author and anthologist 
Frederic Lawrence Knowles has departed. 

But the time of which he wrote has not 
arrived in the United States; indeed, it is 
not even remotely in sight. 

A strong, modern Navy remains vital in 
this age to a satisfactory defense strength of 
the United States. 

In the light of this knowledge, House 
Armed Services Committee Chairman Mendel 
Rivers of South Carolina understandably 
takes the position that the Defense 1 
ment should refrain from foot-dragging on 
nuclear naval vessel construction for which 
Congress has cleared the decks. 

Congressman Rivers leaves no doubt that 
he is disturbed by a recent speech of Paul R. 
Ignatius, new secretary of the Navy. Mr. 
Rivers apparently believes there is an in- 
clination in the Defense t to give 
Congress the run-around on its nuclear- 
powered escort vessel program, 

Discussing the “very important issue of 
providing nuclear propulsion for the new 
major fleet escorts the Navy must build for 
our naval striking forces,” he said. 

“In his speech the secretary of the Navy 
tabulated a number of the major advantages 
of nuclear surface warships. 

“However, most of the rest of the speech 
is devoted to discussing the fact that the 
Navy is carrying on a ‘complex analysis of 
whether the greater cost of nuclear-powered 
escort ships is offset by their greater effec- 
tiveness.” 

“This ‘complex analysis’ apparently does 
not consider many of the major advantages 
of nuclear propulsion, since in his speech 
the secretary said these advantages are ‘not 
easily quantifiable in the context of studies.“ 

Chairman Rivers of the House Armed 
Services Committee reasons that “what we 
need is to build more nuclear-powered sur- 
face warships now, and not waste time mak- 
ing some more useless studies.” He went on 
to comment: 

“The Congress has made its position on 
this matter crystal clear. For the last two 
years the Congress has refused to appro- 
priate funds for the non-nuclear guided mis- 
sile ships requested by the Department of 
Defense and has substituted nuclear-powered 
guided missile ships for the non-nuclear 
guided missile ships. 

“The authorization acts for the last two 
years have contained mandatory language 
that the contracts for the construction of 
the nuclear-powered guided missile ships 
authorized by the Congress ‘shall be entered 
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into as soon as practicable unless the Presi- 
dent fully advises the Congress that their 
construction is not in the national interest.’ 

“Despite this language, the Department of 
Defense is apparently still ‘studying’ whether 
or not to build these nuclear-powered es- 
corts when they should be complying with 
the law enacted by Congress and signed by 
the President that requires that they be built 
as soon as practicable.” 

Indicative of the impatience he is develop- 
ing toward the attitude of the Defense De- 
partment, Mr. Rivers insisted that “we must 
build a modern nuclear Navy without delay,” 
then said: 

“The (Navy) secretary's speech says that 
some missions for destroyer types do not re- 
quire the advantages of nuclear propulsion 
and that we therefore need both nuclear and 
conventional escort ships. 

“But he does not point out that we already 
have a lot of conventional escorts and only 
three nuclear escorts in operation. Clearly 
the urgent need now is to get on with build- 
ing more nuclear escorts for the striking 
forces—these must take priority over any in- 
creases in conventional escorts that may also 
be required for the less severe requirements 
of the nonstriking forces. 

“The three nuclear frigates that have al- 
ready been authorized by Congress in the last 
three years must be contracted for now. That 
is the law. If the Department of Defense and 
the Navy think that the Congress will re- 
treat from its insistence on the steady and 
progressive conversion of our naval striking 
forces to nuclear power, they simply are not 
facing reality. 

“Endless ‘studies’ have been used as an ex- 
cuse to procrastinate on this issue far too 
long.” 

Chairman Rivers promised that Congress 
will “meet its constitutional responsibility to 
‘provide and maintain a Navy,’ and counseled 
in these words against foot-dragging on nu- 
clear propulsion: 

“In these days of rapidly increasing Soviet 
naval strength, including both missile 
launching and attack nuclear submarines, 
rapidly declining access to overseas bases, 
and the increasing importance of flexibility 
in the deployment of our naval striking 
forces, nuclear-powered warships are a vital 
requirement for our national security.” 

Congressman Rivers has exercised com- 
mendable forthrightness in what he said 
about a situation directly related to national 
defense. 

The Defense Department can be sure the 
American people are not in a mood to see the 
United States Navy slide into the deplorable 
degree of obsolescence which is seriously 
handicapping the American Merchant Marine 
on the high seas today. 

Mr. Rivers made it bluntly plain, as he 
should have done, that the last has not been 
heard from him unless the Defense Depart- 
ment begins to show more speed on nuclear 
propulsion for naval vessels. 

“We represent the people of the United 
States,” Mr. Rivers said of members of Con- 
gress. “Not a single member of the Depart- 
ment of Defense has been elected by the 
people.” 


Civil Rights Message 
HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has submitted his message on civil 
rights to the Congress and I urge my 
colleagues to consider most carefully the 
importance of the legislative recommen- 
dations contained in this message. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


As a member of the House Judiciary 
Committee, I firmly believe there is need 
for additional legislation to assure equal 
justice and equal opportunity for every 
American. The proposals in the field of 
civil rights pending before the 90th Con- 
gress and recommended by the Presi- 
dent should not be controversial because 
they relate to the implementation of 
basic constitutional guarantees. These 
legislative proposals are intended to 
strengthen the individual rights of every 
American citizen—the right to a fair 
trial by jury, the right to equal oppor- 
tunity in seeking employment, the right 
to protection against the violent interfer- 
ence with an individual’s civil rights, and 
the right to equal opportunity to find 
housing accommodations. 

The rights of the individual as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of the United 
States should not be dependent upon the 
whims of a particular State legislature 
nor should they be interpreted as being 
in conflict with the rights of the State. 
The President’s message deals with basic 
individual rights which are guaranteed 
by the Constitution, and when viewed in 
that light, I am hopeful that in 1968— 
International Human Rights Year—the 
overwhelming majority of the Congress 
will view the proposed legislation in the 
right light—in the right spirit—and will 
support its early passage. 


The Travel Ban 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial comment 
by the Lowell, Mass., Sun, on the Presi- 
dent’s travel-curb recommendations re- 
flects the deep and thoughtful concern 
throughout the country that, although 
measures are necessary to redress our 
balance-of-payments deficit, we must be 
sure that they do not have harmful ef- 
fects in other areas. 

There is a definite need for a careful 
approach to the problem, and every ef- 
fort is necessary to insure that any move 
in the way of restricting travel of Ameri- 
cans outside the United States is equi- 
table, enforceable, and effective in solving 
the problems we face. 

In view of the interest in the subject, 
I am inserting this well-reasoned com- 
ment in the Recorp for publication, as 
follows: 


THe TRAVEL Ban 


President Johnson, who is one of the most 
political presidents to ever live in the White 
House, is ever sensitive to public opinion. 
Thus, he appears to be beating something of 
a retreat from his proposed travel curb pro- 
gram. 

If the proposals for stiff tourist taxes on 
travel outside the hemisphere are indeed 
aimed mainly at the high-living jet set,” as 
spokesmen say, it is hard to see how the 
proposed measures would have that effect. 

Taxing American tourists $100 to $500 a 
trip and-or $5 a day during their stay abroad 
would hardly discourage the well-heeled 
joyride set. But it would prevent many, 
probably most, students, teachers, secre- 
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taries and others of modest means from 
going abroad. A certain by-product of such 
a policy would be to widen the understand- 
ing gap that has been gradually narrowed by 
massive exposure of U. S, tourists to foreign 
people and viewpoints. Another sure by- 
product would be widespread evasion of the 
law. 

And if, as Undersecretary of State Nicholas 
Katzenbach proposes, the government sought 
to soften the program’s effect by exempting 
various categories of tourists, administration 
would become so difficult that the entire pro- 
gram might well collapse. 

The administration is discovering that re- 
strictions cannot be imposed without stirring 
violent counter problems, and this would 
apply also to the proposal for a surcharge 
on present U.S. tariffs. 

The present schedule of tariffs has been 
worked out with utmost care over a long 
period of time, and with close regard to the 
fact that any tariff on any product tends to 
raise a reciprocal barrier abroad. 

Through the agency of its Common Market, 
Western Europe is in an increasingly com- 
fortable position to fight back on any basis 
we elect, 

There must be a wiser way of combating 
the gold imbalance than to start tearing 
down the laboriously built basis of economic 
co-operation with our staunchest allies. 


In Remembrance of the Late Ella 
Fulmore Harllee 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr, PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
marked the passing of Ella Harllee, a 
lovely and elegant lady and the mother of 
the illustrious Chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Administration, Adm. John 
Harllee. 

A Washington resident for many years, 
Mrs. Harllee was a native of my home 
State, Texas, and was the granddaughter 
of the impresario of the Lone Star State, 
Major Sterling C. Robertson. She was 
also the daughter of the distinguished 
Texas jurist and educator, Zachary 
Taylor Fulmore. 

She was an outstanding individual and 
during her years was much admired for 
her significant contributions and efforts 
in a variety of activities. 

She was a member of a number of civic 
and historical organizations—including 
the First Families of Virginia—and the 
former recording secretary of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia League of Women 
Voters and served as chairman of the 
educational committee of the Colonial 
Dames. 

She was also a former president of 
the Armistead Chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy and a 
member of the Army-Navy Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
to mention a few of her endeavors. 

She was a lively and energetic woman 
whose good heart involved her in literally 
dozens of activities of good will. 

Mrs. Harllee was the widow of Marine 
Corps Brig. Gen. William Curry Harllee, 
who died in 1944. General Harllee, who 
was Commandant of the Marines during 
his distinguished career, was commander 
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of the PT-boat school during World War 
II and responsible for the selection of 
President John F. Kennedy as a PT-boat 
officer. This incident resulted in a long 
and lasting friendship with the Kennedy 
family. 

She was also the mother of Ella Harl- 
lee of Washington and the sister of Mrs. 
Imogene Harrison of Houston, Tex. 

Final services were held today at the 
Fort Myer Chapel with burial in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, and at this time 
I would like to extend my deepest sym- 
pathies to all of her family. 


The Vulnerable Russians 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
book under the title of “The Vulnerable 
Russians” deserves the studied attention 
of every thinking American who is 
concerned with questions of war and 
peace, U.S.-U.S. S. R relations, and 
America’s future. Authored by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky of Georgetown University, 
the work is easy reading, revealing, and 
well-documented. It illuminates many 
fundamental misconceptions held both 
in official and private circles with regard 
to the Soviet Union and the Red empire, 
and it provides concrete alternatives, 
both in concept and practical action. 

“The Vulnerable Russians” is now 
available at the Georgetown University 
Bookstore, White Gravenor, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. However, 
some excerpts from the book will give 
the reader an indication of the novel 
nature of the work. 

The excerpts follow: 

CONTENTS 


I. Marx’s Outlook on the Prison House of 
Nations. 

Marxian Insights Into the Russian Empire. 

The Prison’s First Collapse, 

Toward the Prison’s Final Collapse. 

“Repetitio Est Mater Studiorum,” 

II. Nixon’s Testimony of American Be- 
wilderment. 

The Nixon Story. 

The Major Soviet Russian Irritant. 

Nixon at a Disadvantage. 

The Russian Jailer Potemkinizes. 

III. The Story Behind the Captive Nation's 
Week Resolution. 
7 Public Law 86-90 and the First Proclama- 

on. 

Background of the Resolution. 

The Muscovite Reaction. 

U.S. Reaction to the Reaction. 

IV. The Captive Specter Over Moscow. 
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Resolution. 

V. Captive Nations Week. 

The Jzvestia Interview and Stevenson in 
the U.N. 

Why Captive Nations Week? 

The Living Force of the American Revolu- 
tion in Captive Eurasia. 

Additional Captive Nations Week Ideas. 

VI. Historical Outlines of Soviet Russian 
Aggression. 

The Tsarist Russian Empire Background. 
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First Wave of Soviet Russian Aggression, 

Second Wave of Aggression, 

The Third Wave. 

VII. Lacunae in American Thought About 
Russia. 

The Multi-National Reality. 

Red Cloth for the Matador. 

Big Brother Obsession, 

The Myth of Peaceful Coexistence. 

VIII. Soviet Russian Weaknesses and Vul- 
nerabilities. 

Strength-Weakness-Vulnerability Formula 
(SWV). 

Five Areas for Rational Analysis. 

Moscow's Expanded Empire. 

Politico-Economic Charades. 

IX. Economic Stresses and Pains in Mos- 
cow’s Empire. 

Economic Essentials of the USSR. 

SWV Targets. 

Prime Empirical Points. 

Potential Vulnerabilities in Moscow’s Em- 
pire Economy. 

X. The Russian Image 

Propaganda Unparalleled. 

Imprisoning Concepts. 

Root Causes of Misconceptions. 

Realities for Superficial Actualities. 

XI. New Frontiers of Understanding the 
USSR. 

The Captive Non-Russian Nations in the 
USSR. 

Pathways of Critical Thought. 

Requisites of Reorientation. 

Frontier of the Positive Offensive. 

XII. The Need of a Freedom Commission. 

The Protracted Struggle. 

Meaning of Cold War Education. 

Unused Powers of Knowledge and Truth. 

Prospect of Redressing a Sad Record. 

XIII. A People’s Captive Nations Commit- 
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Study. 
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* * * . * 
PREFACE 


This book is an American answer not only 
to Moscow’s 50th anniversary of the fraudu- 
lent Russian Bolshevik revolution but also, 
and far more important, to the unending 
Cold War challenge of the world’s foremost 
imperio-colonialists. Its publication is coin- 
cidental with the Red event, but its contents 
will endure and be as timely so as the 
imperium in imperio, known as the Soviet 
Union, continues in existence. 


. . * * e 


During World War II our President vir- 
tually characterized the USSR as a “democ- 
racy.” Expediency has its place, but it be- 
comes foolishly inexpedient to overstretch it 
beyond the bounds of elementary truth. Ac- 
counting for this in large measure is the 
fact that the USSR—its nature, composi- 
tion, origin and development, etc.—has been 
a blind spot for most of our people, includ- 
ing those at the highest levels of our Gov- 
ernment. And Moscow capitalizes heavily on 
this blind spot. 

* * * * * 

When, for example, President Johnson 
referred to his Glassboro meeting with 
“Chairman Kosygin of the Soviet Union” 
and stated, “The nations we spoke for are 
two of the most powerful nations in all the 
world,” he in part spoke nonsense, for even 
by Kremlin-stamped evidence the Soviet Un- 
ion is no nation and by fundamental criteria, 
as advanced in this work, it can scarcely be 
regarded as “most powerful” (“Count Your 
Own Blessings” address, Baltimore, June 27, 
1967). 

* * * * . 

With typical Russian political dialectic, 
Moscow enshrouds its far-flung empire and 
unprecedented imperio-colonialism with 
“might” and “socialism,” and feels rea- 
sonably sure that not a whimper of contest 
or protest will be sounded in the West. After 
its representatives heard President Johnson 
declare in his December, 1963, address to the 
United Nations that the “great transition 
from colonial rule to independence has been 
largely accomplished,” Moscow had solid 
grounds to pursue this propaganda course to 
influence millions throughout the Free 
World. It would seem that the President had 
been reading a Soviet Russian atlas, with 
“socialist freedom” extended to only ninety 
miles from our shores. 

* . . * * 


Although it was necessary to be highly 
selective with regard to the material ad- 
vanced here, reserving much for a subse- 
quent work, the contents should serve as a 
basic background to a sound evaluation of 
numerous current developments, including 
the 50th and the fraudulence of the Russian 
Bolshevik revolution, Kosygin’s reported con- 
cern at Glassboro over the President’s 1967 
Captive Nations Week Proclamation, the 
scandalous Vietnam situation perpetuated 
essentially by Russian support, the growing 
illusion on the end of the Cold War, so-called 
Black Power para-militarism on the very 
terrain of the Free World leader, Moscow's 
manipulations in the Middle East, the ur- 
gency of an anti-ballistic-missile defense, 
and the desperate need for a full-scale Con- 
gressional hearing on U.S. policy toward the 
USSR, which we've never had in our con- 
temporary history. 

. . * Ld * 
INTRODUCTION 


Recent evidence involving U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
relations, of which the public is aware, in- 
clude the Consular Treaty, the escape of 
Svetlana Stalin Alliluyeva, the Middle East 
maneuvers, and most importantly, the de- 
termined Soviet involvement in the aggres- 
sion against South Vietnam, which is a 
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classical move toward expanding the Red 
empire. 

In view of the questionable and contro- 
versial nature of U.S-USS.R. relations, 
Professor Dobriansky effectively substan- 
tiates the need for a full review of US. 
policy toward the U.S.S.R. He places proper 
emphasis on the need for a Special House 
Committee on Capitive Nations which would 
permit effective use of the legislative forum 
on a subject which the State Department 
is afraid to touch. 

+ * * * * 


This work shows that the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution of November 1917 was foreign to 
the captive peoples suppressed by Russian 
colonialism. After 50 years Moscow continues 
to frustrate new generations, attempting to 
obliterate the true historic past since the 
honest pride and traditional wisdom of peo- 
ple is a major impediment to permanent 
Communist control. 

* + * * * 


It is hardly surprising that this work will 
arouse some controversy, since it deals with 
many personalities still prominent on the 
world scene. In view of the fact that this 
picture of the Russian empire is too fre- 
quently misrepresented and misunderstood 
makes it necessary for Professor Dobriansky 
to sharply hammer home the facts of life. 


* . * — * 


In view of the historic emphasis on the 
Russian Revolution and its almost com- 
pletely one-sided presentation, a work by 
an acknowledged international authority on 
Moscow’s empire and its profound vulner- 
ability because of its unhappy captive na- 
tions gives this work dramatic timeliness. 


Buffalo’s Project JET Takes Star Pupil 
From Fifth Grade to College Entrance 
in Period of 44 Weeks 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States cited Buffalo’s JET—jobs, educa- 
tion, and training—program, which is 
performing a tremendous service to our 
community in finding jobs for the hard- 
core unemployed. 

On Monday, in my extension of re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
585, I included the summary of the Buf- 
falo, N.Y., program which was prepared 
by the U.S. chamber. 

A fine example of how this program is 
working has been described in an excel- 
lent article in the January 11 edition of 
the Buffalo, N.Y., Courier-Express, which 
follows: 

STAR PUPIL AWAITS COLLEGE 
(By Richard E. Baldwin) 

Just 44 weeks ago, Roger A. Hakeem of 
Lackawanna had only a fifth grade educa- 
tion, had drifted through eight different jobs 
within a year and was unable to support him- 
self and his family. 

Today, he’s a high school graduate with a 
steady job and he is nervously awaiting word 
on whether he will be accepted as a college 
freshman in the coming term. 


STAR PUPIL 


Hakeem, a 23-year-old father of two, is a 
“star pupil” in Project JET (Jobs, Education 
and Training), sponsored by the Opportuni- 
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ties Development Corp., under contracts with 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship Training. 

The young father, who has progressed from 
fifth grade to college entrance level in 44 
weeks, is one of 727 heads of families who 
have been placed in jobs and tutoring pro- 
grams through Project JET. James R. Heck 
III, the organization’s educational director, 
said 274 of the JET trainees were supported 
by public welfare before they entered the 
program. 

TO HELP FAMILIES 

The program is aimed at helping heads 
of families who have less than eighth grade 
education, They work six hours a day at any 
one of 150 cooperating industries in Western 
New York, and they receive tutoring in ele- 
mentary education for two hours every work- 
ing day. 

“Mr, Hakeem is not typical of our trainees,” 
Heck said. “He has progressed much farther 
than most of the trainees, and his goals are 
higher; but it just shows what a conscien- 
tious trainee can accomplish with a good 
tutor.” 

The “good tutor” is George R. Puffer, who 
teaches business subjects at Cleveland Hill 
High School and has been tutoring Hakeem 
in basic vocabulary, arithmetic and science 
from 5 to 7 each evening. 


LIKES SCIENCE 


“The emphasis was sup to be on 
reading, writing and arithmetic,” Puffer said, 
“but I found that Roger liked science, so I 
bought a science book and we worked on 
that, too. Iam not a science teacher, so Roger 
and I both learned something as we went 
through the book together. 

“He seemed to dislike tests, so I didn’t give 
him any tests. I could tell how well he was 
doing, just by talking with him for two hours 
every day. Eventually, I knew that he could 
pass the high school equivalency test—so I 
encouraged him to take it.” 


PASSES TEST 


Hakeem’s first opportunity to take the 
equivalency examination was last spring, but 
he did not take it then because he still was 
uncertain of his own ability. He took it last 
month, however, and passed. He then applied 
for acceptance in the SEEK (Search for Edu- 
cation, Elevation and Knowledge) program 
at Buffalo State College. 

SEEK helps poverty area residents to enter 
two-year and four-year colleges. 

Hakeem has been working six hours a day 
as a custodian at Cornell Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory. Such companies are offered up to $30 
a week to offset the cost of providing space 
and facilities for the tutor to work with the 
trainee for two hours of each work day. 


BUYS CAR 


During the first weeks of the program, he 
spent up to four hours a day hitch-hiking 
back and forth to work from his home at 
94-A Albright Court, Lackawanna. With a 
steady job at the laboratory, however, he later 
bought a car. 

Although Project JET is designed to raise 
trainees to the eight grade level, Heck stressed 
that many have gone beyond that goal. He 
said about 40 trainees presently are prepar- 
ing to take the examination for a high school 
equivalency diploma. 

Besides tutoring and steady employment, 
JET offers a wide range of services to trainees 
with personal problems. “Roger had some 
problems when he first came to us,” Puffer 
said, “and some days we just sat and talked 
for the whole two hours instead of trying 
to cover a lesson.” 


HELD SEVERAL JOBS 


Hakeem had dropped out of school several 
years earlier, and had worked at a series of 
marginal or seasonal jobs. 

Other trainees in Project JET range from 
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18 to 59 years old, and include a handful of 
women who are heads of their families. Some 
companies have hired as many as 15 trainees 
at one time, according to Dr. Allan H. Bush, 
executive director of the Opportunities De- 
velopment Corp. 

“The participating companies are the real 
key to our program,” Dr. Bush said. With- 
out them, we would have no jobs and no fa- 
cilities for our trainees. The companies which 
hire these people and permit our tutors to 
work on their premises are contributing an 
important public service.” 


On January 23, WGR-TV in Buffalo 
commented on the JET program in the 
following editorial: 


For those of us who have an education, 
and a good job this is just about the best of 
all possible worlds. We never had it so good. 
We have it so good that we can’t understand 
why everybody doesn’t have a job. The fact 
of the matter is they don't. It’s true that 
sometimes they don't have jobs because 
they're lazy. But it’s also true that many 
times it’s because they just didn’t get the 
breaks we did. And if you feel you missed 
out, if you feel life has cheated you, you 
are likely to feel bitter and mean toward the 
folks who have what you can’t get. It’s for 
this reason that we strongly support the 
Buffalo program called Project Jet . . . which 
helps disadvantaged people to get jobs, In the 
past year, it has provided counselling and 
tutoring and on-the-job training for 725 
people, And 274 of these people had been on 
the welfare rolls. 

Project Jet has been cited by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce as an outstanding ex- 
ample of such a program. It’s not a panacea. 
It won't give us all the answers by a long 
shot. But it’s a big help. We think it should 
be expanded. Project Jet needs more help 
from more businesses in the area, It repre- 
sents a worthwhile investment in the future 
of the Niagara Frontier. We think it’s a good 
one, 


Dr. LeRoy T. Fothergill 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the scientific community and 
the entire Nation suffered a great loss on 
November 24, 1967, with the death of Dr. 
LeRoy T. Fothergill in Mount Pleasant, 
Md. 

Dr. Fothergill was an internationally 
known student and teacher of medicine 
and science, who had contributed his 
great talents to the national defense ef- 
fort for many years. His record of ac- 
complishment includes distinguished 
service as a highly regarded professor 
of bacteriology and immunology at Har- 
vard before World War II; as a naval 
medical officer and head of the depart- 
ment of epidemiology at the Naval Medi- 
cal School during the war; and as as- 
sistant technical director, deputy direc- 
tor, and director of the Biological War- 
fare Laboratories at Fort Detrick in 
Frederick County from 1946 until his 
retirement in 1964. During this career, 
he attained a position as one of the Na- 
tion’s top scientific advisors, and an ex- 
pert on preparedness to combat biologi- 
cal warfare. 

As the Frederick Post declared: 
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Dr. Fothergill’s writings on biological war- 
fare are considered the most authoritative 
statements available upon which the scien- 
tific community of this country can rely. 


In addition to his scientific achieve- 
ments, he gained a place of honor and 
warm regard as a Frederick County resi- 
dent and as a thoughtful contributor to 
county life. 

I would like to extend my deepest sym- 
pathies to his family, and I include in 
the Recor» an article and editorial from 
the Frederick Post of November 25, sum- 
marizing the achievements of this re- 
markable American, as follows: 


Dr. LeRoy D. FOTHERGILL, 66, WELL-KNOWN 
SCIENTIST, DIES 

Dr. LeRoy D. Fothergill, pioneer scientist 
at the U.S. Army Biological Laboratories at 
Fort Detrick and former scientific officer 
there, died at his home at Mt. Pleasant on 
Friday. He was 66 years of age. 

Dr. Fothergill was internationally known 
for his many contributions to the progress 
of science and medicine. 

He was born in Carson City, Nevada, a son 
of the late William and Clara Von Trapp 
Fothergill. 

Surviving are his wife, Marguerite Nevins 
Fothergill, and three sons, Warrant Officer 
LeRoy D. Fothergill, Jr., Aberdeen, Maryland; 
James L. Fothergill, Miami, Florida; and Ma- 
jor Robert N. Fothergill, Ft. Lee, Virginia. 

Four sisters, Mrs. Charles Huckaby, Sun 
City, California; Mrs. Kenneth Frederickson, 
Whittier, Calif.; Mrs. Arnold Odeimatt, St. 
Maries, Idaho; Mrs. Frank Berger, Carson 
City, Nevada, and a half-brother T. J. Peter- 
son, Carson City, Nevada; eight grandchildren 
and several nieces and nephews also survive. 

Dr. Fothergill was a member of All Saints 
Episcopal Church, He was & past president of 
the Rotary Club of Frederick, and Mount 
Pleasant Ruritan Club. Friends may call at 
the Robert E. Dailey & Son Funeral Home 
1201 North Market Street Sunday from 7-9 
p.m. and the family will receive friends at 
the funeral home on Monday from 7-9 p.m. 

Funeral services will be held Tuesday at 
2 p.m. at the All Saints Ep Church, 
with the Rev. Maurice D. Ashbury officiating. 

Burial will be in Mt. Olivet Cemetery. 

The family requests, that in lieu of flowers, 
contributions may be made to the Frederick 
County Heart Association, or the All Saints 
Episcopal Church Building Fund. 

Dr. Fothergill earned his baccalaureate de- 
gree at the University of Nevada in 1924. In 
1929, he received an M.D. degree cum laude, 
at Harvard University Medical School where 
he continued on for the following 11 years 
as an instructor and assistant professor of 
bacteriology and immunology. 

He was a recognized leader in the field of 
immunology and epidemiology when he en- 
tered military service as a Naval Medical Of- 
ficer in 1941 to become head of the Depart- 
ment of Epidemiology, U.S. Naval Medical 
School, Bethesda. 

In January of 1944, eight months after the 
installation was officially opened, Capt. Le- 
Roy Fothergill, U.S. Naval Reserve, came to 
then Camp Detrick as Technical Director, 
Special Operations Division. 

In August of 1946, Dr. Fothergill separated 
from the service and as a civilian served con- 
secutively as Fort Detrick’s Assistant Tech- 
nical Director, Deputy Director, and Direc- 
tor of Biological Warfare Laboratories. In 
1953, he assumed the position of Scientific 
Advisor to the Chief Chemical Officer as well 
as to the Commanding Officer, U.S. Army 
Biological Laboratories. 

He retired from that position in January 
of 1964. 

As the United States became involved in 
World War II, Dr. Fothergill played an his- 
torical role in national defense. Intelligence 
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reports indicated the need to consider the 
possibility of becoming prepared for biologi- 
cal warfare. In the high level discussions, Dr. 
Fothergill took a leading part. 

From his position as a senior medical of- 
ficer in the Naval service and as a recognized 
leader in epidemiology and infectious dis- 
eases in the academic world, he was able to 
effectively communicate his convictions for 
the need of preparedness in this field to ap- 
propriate authorities, From his professional 
relationships with ed civilian sci- 
entists, he was able to enlist their services in 
considering the needs of the country in the 
problem of defense against biological war- 
fare, 

As a result of his efforts, and those of other 
widely recognized scientists particularly from 
the Universities of Wisconsin, Ohio State, 
Michigan, Illinois, New York and Harvard, 
successful presentations were made at the 
highest governmental levels and a program 
of preparation for biological warfare was be- 
gun with major emphasis on defensive as- 
pects of the research. 

During his tenure at Ft. Detrick, Dr. Foth- 
ergill spoke and lectured widely to universi- 
ties and colleges, government organizations, 
civic and fraternal groups and scientific or- 
ganizations both in the United States and 
abroad. 

He was a member of a number of advisory 
bodies, including a special advisory group to 
the Honorable John J. McCloy when he was 
advisor to the President on disarmament. He 
Was a member of the group chosen to make a 
study of the Chemical-Biological-Radiolog- 
ical warfare aspects of the disarmament 
problem. 

Dr. Fothergill was also asked to serve on 
the Von Karman long range NATO scientific 
study group, a special committee set up at 
the direction of the Standing Group of NATO 
and charged with making a long range scien- 
tific study for NATO. Dr. Fothergill was 
named chairman of the American group se- 
lected to study the area of chemical and bio- 
logical warfare. 

Dr. Fothergill has authored or co-authored 
more than 30 scientific papers, a textbook on 
Immunity, and many articles in scientific and 
technical journals. 

One article by Dr. Fothergill, published in 
the New England Journal, was singled out 
by the Journal editors as being “. . . . one of 
the most outstanding papers published in the 
New England Journal since it was founded 
150 years ago.” 

The Fothergill article was based on his 
work in the vital biological research on en- 
cephalitis. During an epidemic of encepha- 
litis among horses in Massachusetts in 1938, 
infants and children with a similar syndrome 
were observed. Dr. Fothergill and his as- 
sociates isolated the virus from a patient 
with fatal encephalitis. The virus, identified 
from the brain tissue, appeared to be identi- 
cal with the Eastern variety of equine en- 
cephalomyelitis. 

As the first instance of the isolation of 
the virus from a human being, the findings 
offered the first proof that this disease could 
be transmitted. The Journal considered the 
Fothergill article to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to be included in bibliographic listings 
to illustrate the progress of medicine. 

Dr. Fothergill was a member of many pro- 
fessional organizations including the Ameri- 
can Society for Microbiology, American Acad- 
emy for Microbiology, New York Academy 
of Science, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Research Society of 
America, American Association of Immunol- 
ogists, American Public Health Association, 
and Delta Omega, the Honorary Public 
Health Fraternity. 

He trained mobile Groups that 
could be set up and used to detect and com- 
bat tropical diseases. Served on various com- 
mittees connected with Fred. Co. Heart As- 
soc. 
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He was the U.S. Rep. at the Initial Tri- 
partite Conferences among U.S., Great Bri- 
tain, and Canada. 

He received the Department of the Army 
Exceptional Civilian Service Award in 1962. 


DR. LEROY D. FoTHERGILL 


One of the most outstanding persons to 
make Frederick County his home in recent 
years was Dr. LeRoy D. Fothergill, whose 
death on Friday fills those who knew him 
with sorrow. 

Dr. Fothergill was both a physician and 
scientist, and was a recognized authority 
in the field of epidemiology. It was through 
his efforts that the United States during 
World War II entered the field of biological 
warfare, and he later became scientific ad- 
visor for the Biological Warfare Research and 
Development Program. 

From his position as a physician-scientist, 
as he wrote, traveled and lectured, he was 
able to integrate his conception of medical 
ethics with the needs of the country for 
defense preparedness, for creating in the 
minds of the people of the United States an 
awareness of the realities of this form of 
warfare, and, at the same time, meet the 
changing needs for good national and inter- 
national relations. 

Motivated by a deep sense of personal con- 
viction concerning the welfare of the United 
States in a very complicated and uncertain 
world, Dr. Fothergill’s writings on the sub- 
ject of biological warfare, the threat it repre- 
sents to this country and the defensive 
Measures against the threat, are considered 
the most authoritative statements available 
upon which the scientific community of this 
country can rely as a basis for their decisions 
and conlusions. 

Dr. Fothergill was a well-rounded person. 
He enjoyed his home and his large flower 
garden, and was interested in woodworking. 
He also enjoyed writing and maintained a 
keen interest in English literature. He was 
well-known throughout Frederick and served 
as president of the Rotary Club here in 
1960-61. He was widely admired and re- 
spected, and his passing will be a loss to 
the community. 


Thinking Machines and Thinking Men 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, last 
June the graduates of the Naval Post- 
graduate School, Monterey, Calif., were 
privileged to hear Dr. Louis T. Benezet, 
the president of Claremont University 
Center, Claremont, Calif., deliver a com- 
mencement address which in my view is 
a valuable contribution to advanced 
learning. 

Dr. Benezet spoke of a prospect 
whereby man’s special knowledge could 
lead him into enslavement to machines. 

As Dr. Benezet put it: 

A society managed by computers would 
have us all as perfectly functioning elements 
within one gigantic gearbox. 


Such a possibility is frightening and 
oppressive but it is a real possibility be- 
cause there are those who do value most 
highly a society ordered and dedicated 
to efficiency above all. 

However, the possibilities of deliver- 
ance from such a prospect also were ad- 
dressed by Dr. Benezet. In doing so he 
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brought out that which so importantly 
distinguishes a society which is effective 
from a society which is merely efficient. 

Inasmuch as the thoughts expressed by 
Louis T. Benezet in “Thinking Machines 
and Thinking Men” are relevant and 
pertinent to the work of the Congress, I 
commend to the attention of all the 
Members the text of his address, which 
follows: 

THINKING MACHINES AND THINKING MEN 


(Graduation address by Louis T. Benezet, 
U.S. Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, 
Calif., June 2, 1967) 


The appearance of a former lieutenant 
(junior grade) before such an array of gold 
braid must go down as one of life’s little 
ironies, I am grateful that the full facts of 
my brief naval career were not given in the 
introduction; otherwise they would surely 
have sent you looking through your pro- 
grams to see how the mistake had been 
made, Perhaps nineteen years of thickening 
one’s hide as a college president accounts 
for the brashness of this former lieutenant 
in standing before you. I can only say that 
the last time I faced so much brass the cir- 
cumstances were different. I remember 
standing on one foot and then another at 
the cabin door of the Chief of Staff of the 
Seventh Fleet Service Force: a man who in- 
spired even the Force Commander to observe 
that the Chief of Staff was a person of even 
temper—always mad. 

I accepted Admiral O’Donnell’s gracious 
invitation to be here not in some vain at- 
tempt to overcome the years of low naval 
rank. I have looked forward to the experience 
of this unique commencement. It imposes 
upon the speaker, in turn, a unique assign- 
ment. 

For when I consider the almost unbeliev- 
able variety of specialized knowledge that 
has been acquired by the officers graduating 
here today, I am brought to wonder what 
could be said that might possibly apply 
equally to you all. The nature of this gradu- 
ation spells out a dedication of modern man 
to precise knowledge. It also reflects a ques- 
tion with which we are all struggling in our 
times: whither will our precise knowledge 
lead us as we attempt to build on this planet 
a human society that will somehow hold 
together? 

The usual kind of American college com- 
mencement does not reflect the question so 
sharply. Most of the 1967 graduates are earn- 
ing degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 
Their curriculums spell out a certain con- 
sistency in a college education, The com- 
mencement speaker at those occasions has 
the simple duty of reminding them that the 
bits of knowledge they have acquired are in- 
cidental to their education; for as Alfred 
North Whitehead put it, a merely well- 
informed man is the most useless bore on 
earth. We look upon graduates in the liberal 
arts and sciences to show perspective about 
what knowledge is for in equipping them as 
responsible citizens and as generalists who 
will continue to learn. 

At the US Naval Postgraduate School on 
the other hand it is indeed knowledge that 
counts, The broad range and the degree of 
specialization you represent symbolize the 
purpose of advanced learning, that is, to ex- 
tend man’s understanding of and control 
over his environment. This includes the hu- 
man environment of societies in conflict with 
his own. When we award degrees in areo- 
nautics, electrical engineering, material sci- 
ence, oceanography, or physics, it is the un- 
derstanding and control of the environment 
of the United States and her allies that 
presumably has bound your purposes to- 
gether. 

There are at the same time some sticky 
questions wrapped up in that one question 
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I mentioned, whither is man’s speciaized 
knowledge leading him? 

No doubt the most often-repeated state- 
ment from commencement platforms in 1967 
will be the reminder that the sum total of 
human knowledge is doubling about every 
ten years. To me that is the world’s emptiest 
statement until one states what he means 
by “the sum total of the world’s knowledge” 
in terms of those people who do and those 
who do not possess such knowledge. Human 
advance through discovery is more than 
shoveling chunks of newly minted data into 
some great impersonal bin of knowledge. 
What should engage us instead is how much 
any given man—you and I—can know, ef- 
fectively enough to retain it and to do more 
and be more because of it. 

Here we come upon a curious dilemma con- 
cerned with the construction of electronic 
machines built both to increase knowledge 
and to retain knowledge. 

Beyond question the growth of electronic 
computation is the great scientific phe- 
nomenon of the Sixties: greater in its im- 
pact upon man than the approaching con- 
quest of space, which to be sure is made pos- 
sible in part by computation. 

We have barely begun the advance of so- 
phistication in computer design. As yet no 
one has proposed a theoretical limit on how 
far it can go. One group of estimates states 
that by 1985 we shall have a machine cap- 
able of passing an IQ test-level of 150. That 
in itself seems marvelous; yet when we figure 
what a nation full of machines with 150 
IQ's could accomplish, the idea becomes 
frightening. Once again man looks over his 
shoulder at an invention of his own that 
could destroy him, as Mary Shelley foretold 
one hundred fifty years ago in her story of 
Count Frankenstein. 

It seems unlikely that in the next fifty 
years we shall manage to create a thinking 
machine as intricate as the human brain it- 
self with its 13 billion nerve cells. That how- 
ever is not the point, The human brain with 
all its intricacy is not capable of reproducing 
at any one time all the knowledge it has 
absorbed. As for the computer, everything it 
knows is instantly capable of reproduction 
with 100% accuracy and no forgetting. At the 
Claremont Colleges we are planning to beef 
up our largest computer to 128,000 memory 
bits. The only problem involved is to find 
the $110,000 for the extra hardware. When 
it is done we can expect perfect performance. 
Not so for the human being. 

Thus when we talk about a doubling of 
human knowledge every ten years, we don’t 
really mean knowledge for any one human 
being: we mean knowledge that can be 
stored in machines and then read back to 
us. Let me not wear out my welcome in the 
assemblage by doubting that the knowledge 
you have gained here will enable you to do 
great things for science and for humanity. 
Yet no one should harbor the illusion that 
individual human capability to retain and 
use knowledge is doubling every ten years. 
The human brain physiologically speaking 
is probably no better than it was at the time 
of Cro-Magnon man 35,000 years ago. 

Thus one feels a growing uneasiness 
whether he likes it or not that our computer 
age threatens to put human intelligence on 
the shelf. No matter how hard we work to 
advance knowledge, we face the possibility 
that computer technology, which ironically 
is a part of that advancing knowledge, may 
in time take the ball away from human be- 
ings altogether, It may relegate us to the 
bleachers, where we shall sit as spectators 
at some vast and eerie world game played by 
machines. The same Rand Company survey 
which predicted computers with 150 IQ’s by 
1985 also predicted that before 1980 we shall 
have arrived at the widespread use of auto- 
matic decision-making at the management 
level. It appears possible that college presi- 
dents and even admirals will be faced with 
a future of technological unemployment. 
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If you want to step out even further, 
there is some consensus that in the early 
Twenty-first Century man will learn to con- 
nect his brain physiology directly with elec- 
tronic computers and thus enormously to 
multiply his thinking ability. I am not posi- 
tive that this is a reassuring picture. The 
novelist John Hersey a few years ago antici- 
pated the idea in his book, The Child Buyer. 
His fantasy tells of an industrialist who pro- 
poses to buy genius-level children for a high 
price from their parents and essentially to 
convert them into human thinking machines 
capable of turning out marvelous new an- 
swers for technical progress. Hersey's point 
was plain enough: if this is to be the use 
of human genius, we might as well surren- 
der now to the fact that we exist as servants 
of the machine age and not as its masters, 

There are, however, offsetting develop- 
ments that can be predicted. And from the 
prospect of man’s special knowledge leading 
him into enslavement to machines—and I 
hope that is as much of a nightmare to you 
as it is to me—there are at least three pos- 
sibilities of deliverance, 

The first possibility is that machines will 
remain dependent upon men for the value- 
judgments that tell machines what kinds of 
systems to use. Granted that computers in a 
few years may be able to make superb man- 
agement decisions, who will decide on the 
ultimate direction for those decisions? Shall 
automobiles of the future be designed mainly 
for speed and performance; for human com- 
fort and safety; or for adaptation to what- 
ever system is best calculated to relieve our 
befouled atmosphere? These are human 
judgments, not machine judgments. The 
computer couldn't care less. 

We have had for the past fifteen years 
computer studies of weapon systems, defense 
systems, and over-all military strategy at 
home and abroad. These will increase in so- 
phistication and authority. Yet who shall 
decide whether our strategy systems shall be 
based upon all-out war risk, or upon brink- 
manship, or upon certain concessions to the 
foe? One suspects that such awful decisions 
will never travel far from the White House, 
and that the White House for these decisions 
will not be wired to a computer. 

In the same reference, shall our foreign 
posture be based upon the value-scheme of 
Christianity or upon some other scheme? It 
is apparent that a Communist country can 
make its plans with an attitude toward in- 
dividual human life quite different from that 
of a Christian country. These are matters 
not easy to program in Fortran. 

Shall a computer soon bring agreement on 
the meaning of words between West and 
East? When we speak of Communist aggres- 
sion in South Viet Nam and when Ho Chi 
Minh speaks of American aggression in the 
Same place, we are apparently not talking 
about the same meaning of aggression. We 
are instead talking about quite different ref- 
erences for right and wrong: value differ- 
ences as ancient perhaps as the two civiliza- 
tions now in conflict in Southeast Asia. 

There is another value which is basic to 
human thought rather than to machine 
thought: that is the value of individual 
style. Engineers and scientists approach the 
solution of problems more individually than 
the layman with his literal view of science 
can appreciate. Norbert Wiener, the late 
brillant mathematician and father of 
cybernetics, expressed it in these words: 

“Even in the field of pure logic the value 
of creative work is not to be judged solely in 
terms of its logical correctness. A piece of 
work like an academically correct painting or 
academically correct piece of music may be 
completely correct according to the canons 
of its time and at the same time deadly 
dull. On the other hand, it may have flaws 
in it which the competent craftsman can fill 
in in the course of time and yet contain 
fruitful new ideas which mark it as im- 
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portant. The scientist who cannot recog- 
nize these limitations and these values is not 
a fully mature and independent worker.“ 

Value systems then remain something hu- 
man by which the man will still be 
needed when the thinking machine has done 
its best. 

A second escape from machine domination 
is the doctrine of improvement, Improve- 
ment is probably the most characteristic 
American principle we have: a constant dis- 
content with the present and a desire to 
make the future better. There is discussion 
that machines can be designed which will be 
capable of improving themselves: of declar- 
ing themselves obsolescent and recreating 
new machine systems without human inter- 
vention. It seems likely, however, that this 
will not soon be a machine characteristic. 
Man alone at present has the gift of innova- 
tion. The economist Peter Drucker discusses 
it in a recent book of essays entitled Land- 
marks of Tomorrow. Drucker points out that 
unlike the machine, man has a unique ability 
to think in terms of what he does not know. 
From what he finds he does not know, he 
then makes plans for new discovery. Says 
Drucker, “We are developing rigorous method 
for creative perception, Unlike the science of 
yesterday, it is not based on organizing our 
knowledge; it is based on organizing our 
ignorance.” 

My third and last hope for thinking men 
to stay ahead of the thinking machine is 
again a reflection of value judgments, that 
is, a judgment which reflects what is worth 
doing or not doing in order that the human 
individual may have the best chance of 
realizing himself in the long run. 

The world since Karl Marx has suffered 
the throes of one hundred years of turmoil 
over the gospel of social planning. Well be- 
fore Marx, Utopian novels were written which 
described human happiness in terms of a so- 
ciety which made centralized plans perfectly 
to meet every individual need. I went to col- 
lege in the 1930’s, the days of the New Deal, 
There was little doubt in our minds then that 
national prosperity and the contentment of 
everybody depended upon organizing great 
government processes for social control. 

There is nothing wrong with the idea of 
planning so long as it leaves room for cer- 
tain stubborn facts of human individuality. 
No military organization or industry or 
school or country can succeed unless there is 
controlled observation, feedback, and delib- 
erate guidance of future action. Yet what 
we are slowly learning in the late Twentieth 
Century is that human planning does not 
necessarily improve by centralization. Ma- 
chine planning, on the other hand, ap- 
proaches 100% success as it approaches uni- 
formity and central control. 

A society managed by computers would 
have us all as perfectly functioning elements 
within one gigantic human gearbox. This 
would be an efficient society; it would not be 
an effective one. Human effectiveness de- 
pends upon an element of uncertainty and 
freedom. Since the work of Max Planck and 
Heisenberg, we have come to learn that even 
the universe seems to operate on a similar 
principle of uncertainty. 

Once again Peter Drucker in his Land- 
marks of Tomorrow has something useful 
to say: 

“Planning we need; but the risk in in- 
novation alone forbids centralized planning 
and demands autonomous, competing, local 
innovation. Centralized planning attempts to 
order our search for new vision in a new ca- 
pacity of achievement on the model of 
mechanical order the measure of which is 
efficiency. But productive planning has to be 
modelled after a higher order: that of life, 
the measure of which is creativity. The aim 
of innovation is not a static conversion of 
input into output but a dynamic transmuta- 
tion of ignorance into knowledge and of im- 
potence into power. Its operational problem 
is not efficiency, but risk.” 
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On this Commencement Day the U.S. 
Naval Postgraduate School will release some 
300 splendidly trained specialists armed with 
knowledge and techniques that can give us 
the “dynamic transmutation of impotence 
into power” that Drucker is calling for. Yet 
in the context of a free society of unlimited 
human variety, I choose to salute you second 
as specialist trainees and first as educated 
individual men. The individuality that each 
of you has been given by your Creator now 
enjoys better equipment in order to reach its 
own particular potential. What that poten- 
tial is, only each one can determine, 

To make possible your improvement not as 
thinking machines but as thinking men, the 
Naval School has done its part. If a mere 
former lieutenant were to dare a command 
of his own on this occasion—and of course 
it is an entreaty, not a command—it would 
be, “See that you now do yours.” 


Sharp Reaction to L. B. J.’s Monetary 
Plans 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following two articles: 


Brirtan Is REACTING SHARPLY TO L. B. J.’s 
MONETARY PLANS—BUuSINESS LEADERS SUP- 
PORT FIRM STAND ON DOLLAR; Tourism IN- 
DUSTRY BaLKS AT DISCOURAGING TRAVEL 

(By Ricnarp D. McCartHy, Congressman, 

89th District, New York) 

Lonpon, Jan 6.—President Johnson's 
plan to defend the dollar is getting a mixed 
reaction from Britain. Most businessmen, 
bankers and government leaders recognize 
the importance of stabilizing the interna- 
tional monetary system of which the dollar 
is the bulwark. Hotel and restaurant owners 
and employes, however, are deeply concerned 
over any possible reduction in the number of 
Americans traveling here. 

The dollar jumped 30 points here to 
$2.40325 to the pound sterling on the heels 
of the President’s New Year’s Day announce- 
ment. But shares of hotel and restaurant and 
other issues connected with tourism slumped 
sharply. 

U.S. Ambassador David K. E. Bruce told 
this writer: > 

“The President's plan fell like a bombshell 
here. But they expected something and, on 
balance I’d say the British support it.” 

The ambassador noted with visible relief 
that the Jan. 1 announcement of the plan 
to reduce the U.S. balance of payments deficit 
checked the wish to convert dollars to gold. 
“This ought to put an end to the heavy 
speculation in gold,” he said. 

DOLLAR DEFENSE CRUCIAL 


One aspect of the U.S. plan to plug the 
dollar drain which provoked wry comment 
here is the imposition of compulsory con- 
trols on American business investments 
abroad—at least as it relates to France. Sev- 
eral observers recalled President De Gaulle’s 
complaint that U.S. capital threatened to 
take over French industry. One asked: 
“What's the general going to say when the 
U.S. does cut investment in France?” 

He added; “He may soon be wishing for 
a few more of those American dollars.” 

Because of the recent devaluation of their 
own currency, British business and financial 
leaders are intensely interested in steps to 
bolster confidence in the dollar. They tend 
to believe that defense of the dollar—which 
today is an international currency—is not 


only in America’s interest but is crucial to 
world economic stability. 
SOME PAVOR MORE GOLD 


Concern is expressed here over the “gold 
rush” in which speculators bought gold in 
hopes of dollar devaluation and an increase 
in the gold price. But this has been eased by 
President Johnson's declaration that our 
full gold stock” will back the U.S. commit- 
ment to convert dollars into gold at $35 dol- 
lars an ounce, the present rate. 

Several highly placed individuals have ex- 
pressed hope that the U.S. Congress will 
remove the “gold cover” and thus unfreeze 
$10 million in gold to make it available for 
sale if necessary to discourage speculation. 


DOLLAR SHORTAGE Hurts FRANCE AS 
DE GAULLE Epicr BACKFIRES 


(By RıcHarD D. McCartHy, Congressman, 
39th District, New York) 


Paris, January 10.—U.S. dollars soon may 
become almost as scarce in France as Indian- 
head pennies in the U.S. Three major sources 
of U.S. dollars are in varying stages of 
drying up: s 

1, Military. Gen. de Gaulle’s withdrawal 
of French forces from NATO's integrated 
military structure has resulted in the relo- 
cation of major U.S. troops and military 
installations to other countries. 

2. Business investment. President John- 
son’s plan to defend the dollar includes sharp 
restrictions on U.S. business investment in 
developed countries like France. 

3. Tourism. Even if Congress falls to enact 
the travel curbs outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere requested by the President, U.S. travel 
in France seems certain to take another big 
drop this year. The French Tourism Com- 
missariat recently reported that Americans 
spent 812.4 million less in France last sum- 
mer than they did in the summer of 1966. 


FEELING THE PINCH 


Resentful over recent actions and state- 
ments of President de Gaulle regarding 
Canada, Britain, Israel and the U.S., many 
American travelers are avoiding France. 
Some U.S. travel agents are known to be 
discouraging travel here. 

Reaction in France has been sharp. Gen. 
de Gaulle’s finance minister has called Amer- 
ica’s curbs on the dollar drain discrimina- 
tory.” He charged that some of the curbs 
are useless and unfair,” and urged that they 
be revised. 

Meeting with Nicholas Katzenbach, U.S. 
undersecretary of state, who has been touring 
European capitals to explain the U.S. plan, 
Finance Minister Michel Debre took a tough 
stand. He suggested that France would re- 
taliate if the U.S. requires American friends 
to bring home a share of their foreign 
profits. 

Strained U.S.-French relations bother 
many Frenchmen, Some frankly state that 
Gen, de Gaulle has overplayed his hand in 
launching a war for influence with the U.S. 
They fear that in such a contest France 
can only be the loser. They are anxious to 
improve relations with America. 


POWER STRUGGLE BEGINS 


Charles de Chambrun, a rising young mem- 
ber of the French National Assembly, re- 
minded this writer of the long standing ties 
that bind the U.S. and France. Mr. Cham- 
brun is a direct descendant of a distinguished 
Frenchman who fought in the American 
Revolution, the Marquis de Lafayette. 

One of the newer political movements 
here is Apres-Guallism“ - Post-Gaullism. It 
involves the battle for succession that is 
being fought by all parties and political 
leaders including the 77-year-old general's 
own supporters. 

The deterioration of Franco-American re- 
lations also concerns most of the 26,000 
Americans living in France. 
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FRANC’S IN TROUBLE 

They fear that anti-Gaullism among Amer- 
icans may develop into a full-blown anti- 
France attitude. They are urging their friends 
at home to restrain their feelings until the 
general passes from the scene. 

In the midst of strained relations, and the 
tug-of-war over the dollar, the franc has 
its own problems. 

Prices here—already jarringly high—are 
climbing even higher as a result of new 
French taxes. Interest rates, already high, 
threaten to rise still higher because of the 
U.S. anti-dollar drain plan. 

Unemployment is rising, and the stagnant 
French economy faces stiffer competition 
from Britain, Italy and Germany. 

But Frenchmen still enjoy three-hour 
lunches, and traffic jams still occur in front 
of the Lido, Folles-Bergeres and Maxim’s at 
8 o’clock in the morning. 


A New Airplane Joins the Fleet 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout history Texas has been justi- 
fiably proud of the contributions that 
her citizens have made in manpower and 
in weapons systems to the strength of 
our Armed Forces. Recently a new weap- 
ons system, the A-7 Corsair, has joined 
the fleet and units equipped with this 
airplane are now on station in the com- 
bat zones surrounding Vietnam. 

This airplane is but the latest of a long 
line of great aircraft produced by LTV 
Aerospace Corp. in its plant at Grand 
Prairie, Tex. We are proud of the com- 
pany and its contribution throughout 
the years. 

I am particularly pleased since the 
plant is immediately adjacent to the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent 
in the Congress, and many of the work- 
ers, engineers, and executives live in my 
district and work at the plant. I know 
that my colleagues will want to read the 
press reports of the initial entry of the 
A-T into combat operations, as well as 
the press report after 2 weeks of action, 
which are as follows: 


{From the Washington Post, Dec. 5, 1967] 


New LIMITED-WAR PLANE Gets A TEST IN 
Viet Ram 
(By George C. Wilson) 

A new concept in limited-war airplanes 
underwent its first battle test yesterday when 
Navy A-7s raided a bridge near Vinh, North 
Vietnam. 

Some of the electronics equipment in the 
A-7 is so secret that explosives have been 
rigged to blow it up before the enemy can get 
it in a crash or bailouts. 

Yet, on the outside, the new plane is basi- 
cally a reworking of the old F-8 fighter. The 
Ling-Temco Vought A-7 is much slower than 
one of the fighter-bombers it will replace in 
Vietnam, the Republic F-105. 

This step backward in speed represents an 
effort by the Pentagon to build airplanes to 
bridge the strategic gap between “massive 
retaliation” and “fiexible response.” 

The F-105 was designed to drop a nuclear 
bomb from high altitude. The A7—the first 
fighter-bomber built for Vietnam-type 
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wars—is designed to drop iron bombs and 
rockets from low altitude. 

Yet the F-105—despite its lack of armor 
protection—has been diving low through ack- 
ack to hit targets in North Vietnam. 

To increase its survivability, the Air Force 
soon will put a plastic material inside the F- 
105’s fuel tanks. The porous material is a 
honeycomb of firebreaks which keeps a bul- 
let from setting the whole tank afire. 

The A-7s that saw action yesterday were 
part of the vanguard of 20 planes based on 
the aircraft carrier Ranger. The Pentagon 
plans to buy 1200 for the Navy and Air Force, 
at $1.4 million to $1.8 million each. 

The armor-plated A-7 can carry about 
twice the 6000 pound-bomb load of the World 
War II B-17 bomber and is considered a 
match for a Mig 21 at low altitude. 

The new plane’s most secret equipment is 
the assortment of black boxes designed to foil 
enemy anti-aircraft guns and missiles. This 
electronic counter-measure package, to be 
carried by about every sixth plane on a mis- 
sion, bears the code name RAID. 

Just how RAID works is a secret, but a 
standard technique is to duplicate the en- 
emy’s radar signals and send them back in 
such a way that the enemy operators see the 
plane in another location, 

This is part of the silent but deadly cat- 
and-mouse game American and Soviet tech- 
nicians are playing in Vietnam, the first 
limited-war laboratory for the two countries. 


[From the Evening Star, Dec. 5, 1967] 


New LIGHT JET PUT IN AcTION—A~7 CORSAIR 
II's Hrr BRIDGE NEAR VINH 

Sarcon.—The U.S. Navy has strengthened 
its arsenal of bombers striking at North Viet- 
nam by sending a new light attack jet into 
action for the first time. 

The craft is the A7 Corsair II, which can 
carry 15,000 pounds of explosives while main- 
taining speeds of nearly 600 miles an hour. 
U.S, headquarters said the jets made their 
first combat runs yesterday against a bridge 
near Vinh, about 150 miles south of Hanoi. 

The Corsairs’ 5-inch rockets heavily dam- 
aged the span, pilots returning to the car- 
rier Ranger reported, One squadron of about 
20 of the $1.4 million jets is aboard the car- 
rier. 

MOST ATTACKS BELOW HANOI 

The U.S. 7th Air Force will soon add the 
plane to its strike force also. The Corsair was 
first ordered in 1964 as a replacement for the 
A4 Skyhawk to provide a subsonic plane 
which could carry a heavier load of weapons 
than the Skyhawk. 


[From the Evening Star, Dec. 18, 1967] 
A PILOT'S PLANE—THE New A~7 Corsair Wins 
ComsBar Winas 
(By Donald Kirk) 

ABOARD THE U.S.S. “RaNGER”.—Navy Cdr. 
James O. Hill stood on the bridge and 
watched an A7 Corsair II bomber catapult off 
the deck packing eight tons of explosives un- 
der its wings. 

“It should be the best plane of the war,” 
said Hill, who commands the Navy’s first 
squadron of eight Ars, designed especially 
for limited war and capable of carrying twice 
the load of any other light attack aircraft. 

In their first two weeks of combat, the 
ATs have established themselves as the ideal 
plane for the air war in the minds of the 
pilots assigned to them abroad the carrier 
Ranger, now on “Yankee Station” in the 
Gulf of Tonkin. 


PILOTS LIKE THEM 

"I've never had anyone pilot it who didn’t 
like it,“ said Hill, 36, who enlisted in the 
Navy 19 years ago in his home state of Iowa 
and began training on the Corsair I last 
February. 

“I’ve flown seven combat missions with it 
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now. It’s a pilot’s plane—easier to maneuver, 
longer flying time, faster,” he said. 

The A7, the Navy’s first new light bomber 
since the A4 was introduced a decade ago, 
will be adopted within the next year or so by 
both the Air Force and the Marine Corps. 

The Navy expects to have its first full wing 
of ATs by this winter. Eventually the Corsair 
II will replace the A4 as the plane, most com- 
monly flown on missions over North Viet- 
nam—or other hostile nations. 

“It’s our best answer to their improved 
anti-aircraft capabilities,” said a Navy pilot, 
requesting anonymity. They're throwing 
much more stuff at us and we're coming back 
with a far superior plane, Its introduction is 
@ kind of ‘escalation.’ At least it’s a big step 
ahead in the air war.” 

One of the most attractive features of the 
A7, built by Ling-Temco-Vought Aerospace 
Corp. and powered by a Pratt & Whitney en- 
gine in the 10,000-pound thrust class, is its 
system for sighting targets. 

“You don't have to hit a certain dive angle 
to be sure of accurate hits,” said Lt. Wallace 
Witherspoon, 25, of Spokane, Wash. “You 
don’t have to be on an exact parameter. With 
other planes, the enemy is probably shooting 
his gun with his sight at the point in the 
sphere that he knows you have to follow to 
release your bombs.” 

Lt. John Connor, 30, of Barrington, R.I. 
standing beside his A7 on the flight deck be- 
fore climbing aboard for a mission over the 
north, claimed the plane had “pinpoint accu- 
on and described it as “the Cadillac of the 
air.’ 

Its great virtue, he said, was its ability to 
“do a lot of things very well”—ranging from 
flying long hours to providing “a steady 
platform” for bombing. 

The plane, added Connor, “combines the 
strong points of all other light bombers” ex- 
cept for the all-weather capability of the 
A6, geared for sighting on a target without 
seeing it. 

The plane, in Hill’s words, “represents a 

t improvement over anything else 
we have.” The big question now is how much 
of a difference its introduction will really 
make in the prosecution of the air war. 


Operation Haylift Proves Once Again 
Dedication of U.S. Air Force Reserv- 
ists 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Christmas season just past, U.S. Air 
Force reservists once again demonstrated 
their dedication, their abilities and their 
usefulness. 

The occasion was Operation Haylift in 
which aircraft from Reserve tactical air- 
lift units across the country flew 160 
sorties to aid some 40,000 Navajo and 
Hopi Indians isolated by a huge blizzard 
in the Southwest. 

Iam proud to say that among the crews 
participating was Wisconsin’s own 
award-winning unit, the 440th Troop 
Carrier Wing, commanded by Brig. Gen. 
Joseph J. Lingle. Located at General 
Mitchell Field in my district, this Reserve 
unit once again turned in a distinguished 
performance on a mission of mercy. 

Twelve reservists departed from the 
wing in two C-119 Flying Boxcars on De- 
cember 19. In Janesville, Wis., they 
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picked up 20 snowmobiles and 10 sleds 
donated by a manufacturer. They de- 
livered them and four of the firm’s em- 
ployees at the Indian agency at Window 
Rock, Ariz. 

Under the command of Col. Leonard 
Dereszynski, wing vice commander, the 
planes then proceeded to Luke Field, 
Ariz., where they joined Operation Hay- 
lift. The two crews flew 13 missions and 
dropped 68 tons of hay. 

One crew returned to Milwaukee on 
Christmas Eve, with the other staying on 
the job until the following Tuesday. Its 
six-man crew, of course, missed Christ- 
mas at home with their families. 

Milwaukee Journal Aviation Writer 
Edward D. Williams, who accompanied 
the crews, called the mission “an example 
of the sacrifices military reservists are 
called upon to make.” The Milwaukee 
Sentinel, in an editorial, called the men 
“Homefront Heroes,” 

All the reservists who participated in 
the operation, ably coordinated by the 
Continental Air Command at Robins Air 
Force Base, Ga., have received the de- 
served commendation of Gen. John P. 
McConnell, Air Force Chief of Staff. In 
a message to air commands whose units 
took part, General McConnell said: 

The snow storms in Arizona and New 
Mexico threatened the lives and welfare of 
thousands ot people. Undoubtedly the prompt 
and effective actions taken by personnel in 
your command prevented great loss of human 
life, materially assisted in reducing suffering 
and kept vast numbers of livestock from 
freezing. 

Actions of all Air Force personnel, includ- 
ing volunteer reservists, in these humani- 
tarian operations reflect great credit upon 
themselyes and on the Air Force. Please pass 
to all who participated my appreciation for 
a job well done, 


In order to further acquaint my col- 
leagues with the activities of our Wiscon- 
sin reservists in this exercise, I include 
in the Recor at this point a list of mem- 
bers of the 440th Troop Carrier Wing 
who participated in addition to Colonel 
Dereszynski; two newspaper stories; and 
the Sentinel editorial: 


ADDITIONAL CREWMEN 


Capt. James C. Wahleithner, 34, of 3209 
W. Layton av., pilot. 

Capt. Wayne L. Freeman, 32, of 3055 N. 
Bartlett av., navigator. 

SSgt. Dick Brue, 33, of 2735 N, Mayfair rd., 
Wauwatosa, flight engineer. 

TSgt. Richard A. Nugent, 34, of 9440 S. 
94th st., Franklin, loadmaster. 

Sgt. Frederick Hilgart, 29, of 1635 S. 77th 
st., West Allis, loadmaster. 

MSgt. Marvin L. Bauer, 
loadmaster. 

Lt. Col. Earl W. Steinke, 46, Waterford, 

ilot. 
p Maj. Jack R. Matthews, 46, of 7500 W. 
Forest Home av., Greenfield, navigator. 

A1C Leander A. Dalske, 36, West Bend, 
loadmaster. 

SSgt. Armand L. Prudhomme, 42, of 7445 
W. River Bend dr., flight engineer. 

Maj. Donald Haugen, 36, of 6260 S. Lake 
dr., Cudahy, pilot. 


37, Waterford. 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
Dec. 21, 1967] 
Snow SLOWS AIRLIFT From WISCONSIN 
(By Edward D. Wiliams) 
Kirtland Air Force Base, N. M.—Severe 
winter weather which has plagued the na- 
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tion's southwest for more than a week pre- 
vented two air force reserve crews from Mil- 
waukee from completing their first emer- 
gency mission to the area Wednesday. 

Two C-119 Flying Boxcars from the 440th 
tactical airlift wing left Gen. Mitchell field 
early Wednesday bound for Winslow, Ariz., to 
help snowbound Indians in the area. Bad 
flying weather caused the diversion of the 
two planes to this air force base near 
Albuquerque for an overnight layover. 

SUPPLIES FOR NAVAJOS 

The planes had stopped at Janesville Wed- 
nesday morning and picked up a cargo of 20 
snowmobiles and nine technicians of the Fox 
Trac Co. and were scheduled to deliver the 
men and equipment at Winslow. 

The technicians were to assemble the snow- 
mobiles and act as drivers in an effort to take 
supplies to Navajo Indians in the Winslow 
area. Bad weather Wednesday also halted 
supply carrying missions to the Navajos by 
air force helicopters, 


HAY FOR CATTLE 


The Milwaukee based crews, commanded 
by Col. Leonard Dereszynski, wing vice-com- 
mander, are scheduled to fly missions out of 
Luke air force base, near Phoenix, once they 
have delivered the snowmobiles. 

The planes were to try Thursday to deliver 
the snowmobiles in another stricken area at 
Holbrook and Window Rock in northeast 
Arizona since Winslow was still closed down, 

From Luke the Milwaukee men will fly hay 
dropping missions to save stranded, starving 
cattle and sheep in the widespread area cov- 
ered by as much as seven feet of snow. 

They took off from Mitchell field in un- 
seasonably warm and snowless Milwaukee 
weather, but most of the way from Janesville 
to Albuquerque the two planes, crammed 
with crated snowmobiles, boxes of auxiliary 
equipment and the technicians, fought a 60- 
mile-an-hour headwind. 


HAD TO BE SALTED 


As the planes flew above north central New 
Mexico, the earth looked as if it had been 
dusted with white powder, But as they flew 
over the mountains of northwest New Mex- 
ico, the world suddenly went white, except 
for the jagged tops of mountains rising 
above the snow. 

The flight from Janesville to Albuquerque 
took more than eight hours. Albuquerque, 
lying on low ground, had been spared the 
heavy snows, but the temperature Wednes- 
day night was in the twenties. 

A flying command post C-130, which cir- 
cled the snowbound area to co-ordinate sup- 
ply missions, reported Wednesday that the 
small airport at Window Rock was covered 
with ice and would have to be salted Thurs- 
day morning before any planes would be 
able to land. 

Dereszynski said the C-119s might not be 
able to land at Window Rock and might leave 
the snowmobiles and technicians at Albu- 
querque, and then fly to Luke to begin their 
hay dropping missions. 

He said he expected the air drops to be 
made from a height of 50 feet because bales 
of hay dropped by other planes at higher al- 
titudes were reported to have shredded when 
they hit the ground. 


AREA AIRMEN Drop Hay IN SOUTHWEST 

Two air force reserve C-119 Flying Boxcars 
from Gen, Mitchell field Thursday each 
dropped 75 bales of hay to livestock on the 
Navajo Indian reservation in Arizona, cut 
off for over a week by snowstorms. 

The two planes had delivered their cargo 
of 20 snowmobiles to Window Rock, Ariz. 
earlier in the day. 

The snowmobiles, manufactured by the 
Fox Corp. of Janesville, were to be used by 
rescuers searching the Navajo reservation for 
victims of the storm, 
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Col. Leonard Dereszynski, vice-commander 
of the 440th tactical airlift wing here, said 
the two Milwaukee-based aircraft left Kirk- 
land air force base near Albuquerque, N.M., 
Thursday morning and delivered the snow- 
mobiles at Window Rock shortly after 10 
a.m. They then flew on to Luke air force base, 
near Phoenix, to join the “hay lift opera- 
tion, which is dropping hay to sheep and 
cattle stranded by the storm,” 

He said the two aircraft flew over the 
northwestern section of the Navajo country 
and portions of the Hopi Indian reservation, 
looking for signals “stamped out in the 
snow” to indicate where to drop the hay. 

Dereszynski said the Indians “came out of 
their huts or hogans to wave to us.” 

He said the weather was clear, and al- 
though the country was mountainous the 
planes were able to drop the hay from a 
height of 50 feet wherever a good approach” 
was possible. 

The planes attempted to drop the hay from 
as low as possible so that the hay bundles, 
weighing 125 pounds apiece, would not break 
up. 
Major James McAdoo, hay lift operations 
officer from Riverside, Calif., said 16 planes 
Thursday delivered about 110 tons of hay to 
an estimated 10,000 stranded sheep and 
cattle. i 

McAdoo said 215 tons. had been delivered 
up to Thursday and that the operation is 
scheduled to drop 1,000 tons of hay by Sun- 
day. He said six more aircraft have been 
called in. 

The Milwaukee aircraft returned. to Luke 
about 8 p.m, The planes immediately were 
refueled and reloaded with hay for delivery 
Friday. ý 

McAdoo said all planes were expected to 
make at least two drops Friday. 

The snowmobiles were uncrated and as- 
sembled at Window Rock by mechanics from 
the Janesville plant who accompanied the 
machines. 

A spokesman at the rescue operations cen- 
ter there said that the snowmobiles would 
be carried on trucks along roads as far as 
possible and would then head overland un- 
der their own power with food and medi- 
cine for snowbound Indian villages, 

He said that some of the Janesville me- 
chanics were expected to accompany the 
tracked vehicles, 

Many of the 40,000 Navajos are still criti- 
cally short of food and clothing because of 
the severe storm that left 10 foot snowdrifts 
on the 25,000 square mile reservation. 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel] 
HOMEFRONT HEROES 


Two Milwaukee based air force reserve 
crews went on a mercy mission this past 
week. One six-man crew of the 440th tactical 
airlift wing returned Christmas eve and a 
second gave up Christmas at home to con- 
tinue the mission. 

Unlike the fellow airmen in Vietnam who 
drop bombs, the men of the 440th were drop- 
ping bales of hay. We are, of course, speak- 
ing of the 440th’s part in aiding some 40,000 
Navajo and Hopi Indians stranded by mas- 
sive, drifting snow in the southwest. 

Their actions may not have had the glam- 
our of striking a blow against communism or 
of helping keep the peace in the midst of 
the most explosive social problem of our 
times. 

But the fact was that through a curious 
combination of the evolution of their cul- 
ture—including past indifferences to their 
plight by the white men—and a quirk of 
the elements, the Indians were in trouble. 
And the 440th and their colleagues responded 
with help. 

While it is difficult to measure the rela- 
tive risks taken by the fighting men in Viet- 
nam and the low flying hay bombers in Ari- 
zona, we take as much pride in the efforts 
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of the men of the 440th as we do in those of 
the Wisconsin men on the Asiatic warfront. 

The response to the disaster in the south- 
west also points up an example of the un- 
questioning belief in the true brotherhood 
of all men, no matter what their race, creed 
or color. 


Milwaukee Journal Urges: “No Curbs 
on Travel” 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, a total of 
21 Members have joined in introducing 
substantially identical legislation, en- 
titled the Travel Incentive Act of 1968. 
These bills are designed to create an in- 
centive which will bring an additional 
500,000 European travelers to the United 
States and avert the necessity of un- 
platable restrictions on U.S. tourism 
outside the Western Hemisphere. An ex- 
planation of the legislation is found on 
pages 35 through 37 of the Recorp of 
January 15, 1968. 

The evils of restrictionism which are 
sought to be avoided through the Travel 
Incentive Act of 1968 were well expressed 
in a January 21 editorial in the Milwau- 
kee Journal. It points out that limits on 
U.S. travel, such as a head tax, are 
bound to be discriminatory, oppressive, 
and harmful to American businesses as 
well as individuals. 

The text of the editorial follows: 


No CURBS ON TRAVEL 


When the treasury department last June 
made one of its periodic efforts to curb travel 
to help stem the outward dollar flow, Vice- 
President Humphrey, speaking for the ad- 
ministration, said indignantly: “Despite the 
pressures which continue on our balance of 
payments, we shall continue to resist any 
restrictions on the right of our people to 
travel where they choose.” 

Now President Johnson has announced 
plans to curb travel by Americans. This has 
aroused strong opposition which, it is hoped, 
will bring second thoughts in the White 
House. 

The right to travel, as our courts have 
made clear, is basic. Curbs such as a head 
tax, a tax on fares, a tax for each day spent 
in Europe are equally unfair if levied across 
the board. They would not stop travel by the 
affluent or the jet set“ but could seriously 
hamper students, teachers and others with 
low incomes although the president would 
now exempt some of these groups. Even pro- 
viding sliding taxes of various kinds in rela- 
tion to income would not help much because, 
again, the rich could afford them, and dollars 
would continue to flow out. 

The president said he hoped that $500 mil- 
lion a year could be saved by travel curbs. 
That is doubtful unless nonbusiness travel 
were all but banned by law, and that prob- 
ably would be ruled unconstitutional. Retali- 
ation by European countries might well off- 
set any savings. Last year foreign passenger 
airlines bought $600 million worth of Ameri- 
can planes. If they are limited in the number 
of American tourists they can ferry they 
might stop buying here. The tourist dollars 
taken in by many European countries form 
a major part of the money they use for pur- 
chasing in the United States. 

Some congressmen, after early approval of 
travel curbs, have changed their minds. For 
the many who are currently off on foreign 
travels—officially on public business—curb- 
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ing civilian travel would appear discrimina- 
tory. And many have been hearing outraged 
cries from tourist agencies, airlines and ocean 
shipping companies, all of which would be 
badly hurt by any sharp decline in tourism. 

There is an irony that has been pointed 
out—our government is going ahead with a 
$2 billion supersonic plane that will be able 
to fly several hundred people to Europe at 
about twice present speeds at the same time 
it is talking of stopping people from going. 

The war in Vietnam, not travel, is to blame 
for our worrisome dollar outflow. It would be 
illogical and wrong to deny a basic right to 
travel because of Vietnam. 


Suburbia’s Political Rise 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, we have wit- 
nessed during the past 20 years a sharp 
move from the cities to the suburbs. The 
suburbs are rapidly becoming the popula- 
tion centers and they are experiencing 
growth in all areas. 

The increasing importance of suburbs 
in our political and economic lives was 
pointed to recently by the well-known 
polister Louis Harris. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, and as a proud sub- 
urbanite representing a vital suburb, I 
wish to include in the Recorp an article 
from January 7, 1968, Long Island Press 
about Mr. Harris’ conclusions: 


SuBURBIA’s POLITICAL RiseE—It Has MORE 
VOTERS THAN THE CITIES 
(By JULES WITCOVER) 

For the first time in American history, 
more registered voters are expected to be in 
the nation’s suburbs for the 1968 election 
than within its major cities. 

According to national pollster Louis Harris, 
the suburbs will constitute an estimated 29 
per cent of the electorate, compared to only 
24 per cent for the big cities. The rest will be 
in rural and smaller-town America. 

At the same time, Harris says, the afluent 
American—the voter who makes $10,000 a 
year or more—is moving up rapidly to over- 
take the low-income voter—under $5,000— 
as the prime target for the two parties. Many, 
but not all, of the afiuents are suburban 
dwellers. 

The afluent vote, which was only 3 per 
cent of the electorate in 1939, Harris says, 
was up to 22 per cent in 1960, will be about 
28 per cent this year and 47 per cent by 
1975. 

By comparison he says, the low-income, 
vote, which was 48 per cent in 1939, dropped 
to 34 per cent by 1960 and will be 29 per 
cent this year, just a shade larger than the 
afluent. 

And because the affluent voter is more in- 
dependent than the low-income voter and 
is more open to social and political change, 
Harris says, he invites the two parties to win 
the elections of the future by being more 
liberal. 

On the major social issues of the day— 
open housing, urban aid, air and water pol- 
lution control—the affluent group favors the 
liberal position, he says, whereas the low- 
income group either opposes or has no sig- 
nificant position. 

In the foreign policy field too, Harris says, 
the affluent voter is more liberal, being more 
willing to negotiate on Vietnam and more 
tolerant of anti-war demonstrations. 

One out of every four voters in this afluent 
group, he says, considers himself an inde- 
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pendent, and hence is particularly open to 
appeals from either party that advocate 
change at home and negotiation in Vietnam. 

While the affluent group is emerging more 
and more as a pivotal element of the elec- 
torate, Harris says, some of the other blocs 
that traditionally have been critical are be- 
coming smaller or less predictable in their 
voting. 

The southern white vote—the old “solid 
south! dropped from 63 per cent Demo- 
cratic in the 1956 presidential election to 53 
per cent in 1960 and 51 per cent in 1964. 

While it is tempting for the Republican 
Party to seek to broaden its base on this 
essentially conservative vote, the pollster sug- 
gests, the growth of the affluent—and more 
liberal—bloc poses a problem for the GOP, 
traditionally the party of the affluent. 

In the south, he says, the new registration 
of Negros, while numerically boosting the 
Negro total, has not shifted the white-to- 
Negro ratio much, because southern whites 
have reacted with heavier registration too. 

In 1939, he says, the south had 16 per cent 
of the total vote, of which only two per cent 
was Negro. This year it is expected to have 21 
per cent, of which five per cent will be Negro. 

The various demographic changes make it 
increasingly difficult, Harris says, for the 
Democrats to put together their old coalition 
of the south, labor, the Negro and the big 
cities, 

They might piece together a new majority, 
he says, by attracting the white south, the 
low-income voter in the cities, conservatives 
and older voters, or by going after the afflu- 
ents, Negroes, Jewish and other ethnic groups 
and youth. 

This second coalition might have more co- 
hesiveness, he suggests, than the old coali- 
tion that has been crumbling over such 
issues as racial unrest and the war. 


As Wrong in January as in July 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert in the 
Recor an editorial appearing on WJBK 
television station which is entirely self- 
explanatory as to the facts involved: 

AS WRONG IN JANUARY AS IN JULY 


Six months after Detroit’s riot, Governor 
George Romney is seeking to get some po- 
litical mileage out of our July crisis, telling 
New Hampshire voters he was caught be- 
tween a “vacillating” President and a soft“ 
mayor. 

Mr. Romney will be hard-pressed to avoid 
sharing the responsibility for numerous 
blunders during those dark days. Further- 
more, he is now doing exactly what he ac- 
cused the President of doing last summer— 
playing politics with a massive tragedy. 

If politics were on the President's mind last 
July, the same consideration now moves Mr. 
Romney to exploit the riot for his own pur- 
poses, using hindsight to criticize everybody 
but himself. 

If the President did vacillate on commit- 
ting troops—and there’s much evidence that 
he did—the record dosen’t indicate any more 
decisiveness on the Governor’s part. 

If Mayor Cavanagh was hesitant and con- 
fused—if he was indeed “soft"— he had 
plenty of company in his dilemma. And with 
this city’s greatest crisis far from resolved, 
the mayor of Detroit is at least on the job 
in Detroit. The Governor of Michigan is 600 
miles away making speeches in New Hamp- 
shire. 

It is unrealistic to argue, in the context of 
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American politics, that a public servant 
should not seek higher office, even to the 
neglect of his primary job. It would seem, 
however, that if it was wrong to make politi- 
cal hay of a disastrous situation in July, it's 
just as wrong in January. 


Man and the Sea 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the breath- 
taking potential of the seas that surround 
us is just beginning to attract the atten- 
tion and imagination of our citizens. We 
are just beginning to realize how impor- 
tant the oceans are in many areas of vital 
concern to all of us. 

In the field of national security, our 
ability to maintain effective underwater 
launches for missiles with atomic war- 
heads and our ability to defend ourselves 
from attacks from similar sources by 
other powers may be the key to the pre- 
vention of nuclear war. In another area 
of vital concern, the seas are known to 
contain harvestable food in sufficient 
quantity to wipe out malnutrition 
throughout the world. Large quantities 
of vital minerals, metals, and sources of 
energy are being discovered regularly on 
and under the ocean floor. 

In the present state of our technology, 
virtually all of the potential benefits that 
can be obtained from the seas are just 
that—potentials; they have not yet been 
put to our service. All of the amazing 
breakthroughs and discoveries that are 
being made in the field of marine sciences 
help to point out what a primitive stage 
of development we have achieved. 

Mr. Speaker, the New Bedford Stand- 
ard-Times recently published a series of 
articles by Everett S. Allen, a noted writer 
in the field of oceanography, entitled 
“Man and the Sea.” It explores both the 
present status and the future possibilities 
of the developing field of marine sciences. 
The series offers a broad and valuable 
perspective on a new era for American 
science and technology, and I urge that 
it be read by all of my colleagues who are 
concerned with these exciting develop- 
ments. 

I would like to include with the series a 
related address by Mr. Richard Early, 
the editor of the Standard-Times, on the 
subject of our domestic fishing indus- 
try. Mr. Early’s address points out the 
problems of this beleaguered industry 
and the challenges which it must face if 
it is to regain its historic place in the 
commerce of the United States. Both the 
series and this address are examples of 
the leadership and the fine services pro- 
vided by this remarkable newspaper, the 
Standard-Times of New Bedford. 

[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, December 1967] 
MAN AND THE SEA— I: U.S. EFFORT IN OCEAN- 
OGRAPHY FALLS SHORT, EXPERTS SAY 
(By Everett S. Allen) 

WaAsHINGTON.—The United States is doing 
less in oceanography and related marine sci- 
ences than the national welfare demands. 

This is the testimony of the experts, de- 
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spite the fact that both manpower and money 
have been increased several fold in the last 
decade. 

Behind this appraisal lies knowledgeable 
concern over the fact that: 

The submarine threat to the United States 
has been and is expected to remain a very 
serious consideration in defense planning. 
Yet, in the words of a presidential commit- 
tee, we “hardly have sufficient information” 
on the ocean environment for Navy antisub- 
marine warfare needs. 

Russia clearly is surpassing the U.S. in 
shipping and fishing, both closely related not 
only to economic health, but national secu- 
rity as well. 


RUSSIA FELT CLOSE TO WEATHER CONTROL 


Intelligence reports indicate the Russians 
may be coming close to human control of 
weather, a capability that has been described 
by scientists as “the ultimate weapon.” 

Rising populations and dwindling land re- 
sources emphasize the need for developing 
increased sea protein sources and ocean 
mining. 

Loss of the. submarine Thresher with all 
hands and undersea recovery of the nuclear 
weapon off Palomares, Spain, inject a note 
of urgency in America's need to locate and 
recover men and objects on the sea bottom 
at considerable depths. 

The Soviet’s annual output of sea scien- 
tists (10 PhD.s and 60 to 100 scientific ocean- 
ographers) is both greater and more regular 
than ours. One estimate placed the number 
of U.S. graduate students newly available last 
year at 75, but not all went into ocean- 
ography. 

Capt. T. K, Treadwell, deputy commander, 
U.S. Naval Oceanographic Office, said, “We 
can get a pretty good idea of what we ought 
to be doing by examining the oceanography 
program of other major nations, The general 
consensus of U.S. scientists is that the Soviet 
effort in oceanography is equal in size and 
magnitude to that of any country in the 
world. 

“The important thing about the Soviet 
program, however, is not how large it is or 
how good it is, but the fact that it grew to 
be roughly the equivalent of the U.S. effort 
in less than 20 years. 

“Their growth rate in this area clearly ex- 
ceeds that of the United States. If they con- 
tinue at the same rate and we continue at 
the same rate, they will clearly be the world’s 
leader in oceanography in another 20 years, 
Right now, we are probably neck and neck, 
nip and tuck.” 

Dr. John P. Craven, chief scientist of the 
Navy's Deep Submergence Systems Project, 
declared: “Based on studies by the Inter- 
agency Committee on Oceanography, Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1963 proposed a $2-billion, 
10-year program to explore and develop the 
oceans. 

“In four years, we have spent less than 
one-sixth of the amount President Kennedy 
estimated to be necessary to achieve the goals 
he set forth. 

“I feel that the Council on Marine Re- 
sources Engineering and Development and 
the President's Commission on Marine 
Sciences (both created in 1966), now working 
on national goals, will reconfirm the objec- 
tives previously set. 

“I expect an honest appraisal of the cost 
to be substantially higher than previous 
goals, possibly on the order of $3 billion over 
a 10-year period. 

HIGH PRIORITY NEEDED 


“The conquest of our sea frontier must 
inevitably be placed high on the order of 
priority of our national goals.” 

Donald L. McKiernan, special assistant to 
the secretary of state, commented, “Between 
1955 and 1965, the Soviet Union increased 
its annual fish catch 140 per cent, while the 
annual Japanese catch increased 40 per cent 
and the U.S. annual catch remained stable. 

“We are definitely falling behind in the 
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race to harvest ocean products, Since World 
War II, the U.S. has fallen from second to 
fifth place in world ocean food production, 
and we are apt to fall lower.” 

Edwin Hood, president of the Shipbuilders 
Council of America, added, “In 1950, the Rus- 
sian merchant fleet comprised only 432 ships 
of 1,000 tons or over, the majority of these 
of ancient vintage. By 1958, the Soviet fleet 
aggregated 3.6 million tons, and by 1966, 
9.8 million tons. Russia's expansion program 
calls for a fleet of 15 million dead-weight tons 
by the end of 1970, and there seems little 
doubt that it will proceed on schedule. 


MERCHANT FLEET EXPANDS 


“Russia’s merchant fleet already exceeds 
the active U.S.-flag fleet. The Russian fleet 
numbered 1,400 large merchant ships as of 
the first of 1967, whereas our active fleet— 
even though bolstered by reactivated reserve 
fleet ships for Vietnam service—numbered 
only 1,040, 

“For the past several years, new ship de- 
liveries to the Soviet fleet have outpaced U.S, 
deliveries by a ratio of 8 to 1. Russia's backlog 
of ships under construction or on order in 
November 1966 exceeded the U.S. total by 
a ratio of 11.5 to 1 in numbers of ships and 
7 to 1 in terms of tonnage. 

“U.S. industrial and military might is de- 
pendent on 77 strategic materials, 66 of which 
must be imported. At this moment, more 
than 96 per cent of the tonnage involved in 
these 66 materials is brought to our shores 
by the ships of other nations.” 

A State Department official said, “The size 
and scope of the Soviet effort has, or has 
almost, surpassed ours, They're No. 1 and 
we're No. 2, or vice versa. The question of 
quality is a little different. Most US. scien- 
tists I talk to feel we still are ahead dis- 
cernibly in quality, that there still is a gap 
for them to make up there. I wouldn’t want 
to take bets that they also will not fill the 
quality gap in a relatively short time if our 
effort stays the same. Of course, when the 
Vietnam war ends, we ought to have a good 
increase in effort in this area.” 


MAN AND THE Sea—II: SYNCHRONIZED PRO- 
GRAM OF SPACE, SEA URGED 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


WASHINGTON.—Exploration of sea and 
space compete for the federal dollar but if 
the programs are synchronized, space satel- 
lite technology could revolutionize our task 
of learning about the oceans. 

In October, a scientific landmark was es- 
tablished when Dr. Robert Frosch, chiarman 
of the U.S. delegation to the fifth Oceano- 
graphic Commission of UNESCO, meeting in 
Paris, distributed to the delegates a report 
entitled, “U.S. Activities in Spacecraft 
Oceanography.” 

Illustrative of the kind of information that 
space vehicles can provide, the report's cover 
is a colored photograph of Laguna de 
Terminos and Campeche Bay on the Yucatan 
Peninsula, Mexico, taken by astronauts 
Cooper and Conrad from Gemini V on Aug. 
22, 1965. 

The picture was taken at ebb tide and 
shows clearly the sediment-laden waters 
pouring out of the Laguna’s west channel 
into Campeche Bay, and the longshore cur- 
rent from the northeast carrying the turbid 
waters westward along the coast. 

The report, prepared for the National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development of which Vice President 
Humphrey is chairman, also pointed out 
that: 

Understanding of the energy exchange 
processes between the sea and the atmos- 
phere long has been hampered by inadequate 
data on the growth and decay of waves. 


AID TO SHIPPING SEEN 


Scientists long have been searching for a 
method such as spacecraft seem likely to 
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provide to measure sea state in all kinds of 
weather on an oceanwide basis as an aid to 
the shipping industry and for use in long- 
range weather forecasting. 

Satellites will provide a new means for 
monitoring temperature and other ocean 
conditions. Knowledge of the temperature 
of the ocean water could be used to direct 
fishermen to productive areas. 

The International Ice Patrol regularly uses 
satellite ice data to augment information 
acquired by ships and aircraft. Shipping ac- 
tivities in the Arctic and Antarctic are sup- 
ported by information obtained by the varl- 
ous polar-orbiting meterological satellites. 

The U.S. has taken satellite television and 
infrared photographs showing an iceberg, 
the first known case in which an iceberg has 
been photographed from a satellite over the 
Arctic or Antarctic. 

Nimbus I television imagery also has been 
used for ice drift tracking and coastline 
mapping in remote areas. The advantages of 
infrared imagery over photography are that 
the former can delineate thermal properties, 
cracks, leads and the presence of water and 
provides a technique for collecting ice data 
during the long periods of darkness of the 
high altitude winters. 


TO FIX SHIP POSITIONS 


Satellites eventually will be capable of “in- 
terrogating“ thousands of separate surface 
units, both ships and buoys, accurately fixing 
their positions and recording data from them 
twice a day, relaying this information to 
ground terminals. Early in 1968, a polar- 
orbiting Nimbus satellite will begin flight- 
testing such a system. 

Detailed knowledge of coastal currents, 
derived from Gemini color photos, will help 
determine migration paths of shrimp to and 
from the estuaries and assist in predicting 
the abundance and distribution of these 
crustaceans. 

Fish olls in the sea, indicating the presence 
of a large school of fish, have unique spectra 
or color wave length and in aerial photo- 
graphs or infrared images, may be distin- 
guished from diesel and lubricating oils on 
the water. Further, tests show distinguish- 
able differences in spectra between species, 
such as halibut, cod and mackerel. This tech- 
nique might improve greatly the efficiency 
of fishing operations by decreasing the fleet’s 
search time for productive fishing grounds. 

Navigation satellites improve many-fold 
the positioning accuracies of ships at sea and 
of platforms engaged in extraction of seabed 
resources. One of the most significant demon- 
strations of technical advances for oceanic re- 
search was the use (in 1965, on Atlantis II's 
cruise around the world) for the first time of 
such satellites in support of oceanographic 
work. 

In an experiment with ships operated by 
the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
and Columbia University’s Lamont Geological 
Observatory, the vessels were able to use navi- 
gation satellite receivers in the open ocean. 
Position accuracies approaching two-tenths 
of a mile were reported by the Columbia 
group. With the satellite navigation fixes as 
references points, researchers were able to 
measure the speed of ocean currents to with- 
in an accuracy of one-half knot, 

SPACE PHOTOS HELPFUL 

Spacecraft photography already has proved 
it has a future in detecting shoals in clear- 
water areas. The U.S. Naval Oceanographic 
Office took a Gemini 5 photograph of Ronge- 
lap Atoll in the Pacific and compared it to its 
corresponding nautical chart. This compari- 
son showed that some of the charted reef 
lines were mislocated by as much as a half 
mile. 

If survey ships were supplied with these 
photo-map combinations, they could go di- 
rectly to the problem regions of “doubtful 
shoals”, saving themselves hours of search 
time, 
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Spacecraft also will play a major role in 
weather modification, an area in which the 
National Academy of Science has asked for a 
sixfold increase in research funds, to $30 
million by 1970. 

Available evidence, though not inclusive, 
indicates that artificial nucleation tech- 
niques (seeding) sometimes can be used to 
modify the space or time distribution of rain 
or snow. 

The NAS National Research Council found 
that, “There is some evidence for precipita- 
tion increases of as much as 10 or even 20 
per cent over areas as large at 1,000 square 
miles over periods ranging from weeks to 
years. Whether appreciable decreases also 
can be induced by artificial cloud nucleation 
is not yet clear.” 


AID IN WEATHER STUDIES 


Spacecraft could be of great help in these 
investigations recommended by NAS: 

1. A comprehensive exploration of hurri- 
cane energies, leading to development of a 
theoretical hurricane model and subse- 
quently to hypotheses for hurricane modifi- 
cation. NAS concluded that “the program 
should be planned so that it can commence 
full-scale operation with the launching of 
a synchronous-orbit meteorological satellite 
over the tropical Atlantic.” 

2. A comprehensive investigation of hail- 
storms “until hailstorms are sufficiently 
understood to justify specific modification 
experiments.” NAS is not alone in believing 
that “weather modification presents some of 
the most pressing scientific problems facing 
our society.” 

In October, an intelligence report from U.S. 
officials in Moscow said Soviet scientists may 
be coming close to human control of weather 
and thus, of development of the “ultimate 
weapon.” 

A Polish scientist attending the 17th an- 
nual International Astronautical Congress in 
Madrid, according to the Allen-Scott column 
warned that the Russians are planning a 
“weather-changing” experiment designed to 
“electrify the world” and affect the weather 
in many areas of the globe. 


MAN AND THE SEA—III: POTENTIAL RETURN 
OF RESEARCH FUNDS GREAT 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


WasHINGTON.—If you can invest $165 mil- 
lion a year and realize savings of nearly $3 
billion annually, plus added annual produc- 
tion worth almost as much, it’s a good deal. 

The Committee on Oceanography of the 
National Academy of Sciences has made this 
prediction for oceanography if the U.S, ap- 
propriates $165 million each year for the 
next 20 years for sea research. This conclu- 
sion was based on the fact that: 

Sea water contains many of the minerals 
necessary to the world’s chemical industry. 
At present, in the U.S., substantial amounts 
of sodium chloride, magnesium chloride, 
potassium chloride, magnesium metal and 
compounds, and bromine are obtained from 
sea water by solar evaporation and electro- 
chemical processes. 

If processing costs could be reduced, ad- 
ditional elements, including strontium, rubid- 
ium, lithium and fluorine, might become 
economic. 

Mining of manganese nodules on the deep 
sen floor probably will be developed within 
one or two decades, as high-grade deposits 
on land become further depleted. Efficient 
mining of these deposits will require large- 
scale operations, with a single unit pro- 
ducing at least 5,000 tons of nodules per 
day, at a gross value of $125 million a year. 

At least one such operation is likely to get 
under way within the next 10 years, as soon 
as sufficlent data become available for engi- 
neering its development. 

Principal mineral resources of the conti- 
nental shelves now being exploited are oil, 
gas and some sulphur, the engineering for 
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which is adequately funded by private com- 
panies. 

Placer deposits of “drowned” beaches and 
other shelf areas, such as the diamond-bear- 
ing gravels off the African coast, have re- 
ceived less attention. (Nearly all the dia- 
monds recovered are gem stones and pres- 
ent production rate has been reported as 
high as $15,000 a day.) 

In addition, there are substantial quan- 
tities of gold-bearing sands in sea areas off 
Nome and Juneau, Alaska; tin ores off the 
coasts of Malaysia, Thailand and Indonesia 
in waters up to 130 feet in depth. 

In four years, the Japanese dredged 7 mil- 
lion tons of relatively high-grade ore from 
the bottom of Tokyo Bay. Iron-rich sands 
also exist off Alaska, and there are believed 
to be titanium sands off the Florida coast. 

It is estimated that geological and min- 
eralogical research, at a level of several mil- 
lion dollars a year, directed toward location 
of mineral deposits on the continental 
shelves, could generate new industry gross- 
ing at least $50 million a year within a 
decade, 

A major potential source of medicine and 
money are the myriad drops in the sea. 
Efforts to isolate antiviruses and anticancer 
agents in quahaugs (hard clams) and aba- 
lone juice have produced “marginal, but 
definite” results in suppressing cancer cells 
in mice, according to Dr. O. C. Liu of the 
Northeast Marine Health Sciences Laboratory 
in Narragansett, R.I. 

Dr. Paul Burkholder and G. M, Sharma of 
the Lamont Geological Observatory of Co- 
lumbia have described “highly antibacterio- 
logical properties” of various kinds of sponges 
collected on the Great Barrier Reef and 
various waters of the Caribbean Sea. This 
material has appeared to be effective in 
treating virus infections and leukemia in 
laboratory animals. 

Biotoxins from poisonous shellfish have 
been discovered that are 200,000 times more 
powerful in blocking nervous activity than 
drugs now being used. In this category is a 
potentially paralyzing chemical called saxi- 
toxin, derived from the puffer fish, which 
has proved successful in Japan as a muscle 
relaxant and pain killer in terminal cancer 
cases. 

Sen, Claiborne Pell, D-R.I., author of the 
Sea Grant College Act for encouraging prac- 
tical applications of ocean research, has 
noted that only 1 per cent of the approxi- 
mately $462 million spent on marine research 
so far in the U.S. has gone for the study of 
drugs. 

It is suggested that gross annual expendi- 
ture for recreational use of the sea in the 
U.S, is at least $2 billion annually and grow- 
ing by at least 5 per cent a year. 

At the same time, the rear-shore zone (52 
million people live within a 50-mile-wide belt 
along the coastline of continental United 
States) is being used increasingly for dis- 
posal of human and industrial wastes, com- 
mercial harvesting of marine plants and ani- 
mals, petroleum production, as a source of 
cooling water for electric-power generation, 
and for various military purposes. 

Reconciliation of conflicts between recrea- 
tional and other uses is an urgent national 
problem, as is the development of marine 
recreational facilities, such as small boat 
harbors, breakwaters, sandy beaches and con- 
centrations of sport fishes. 

Cost of research to develop new marine 
recreational facilities and protect existing 
facilities from deterioration is estimated at 
an average of $10 million a year “over the 
next several decades.” NAS concludes, “It 
would not be unreasonable to consider that 
at least 10 per cent of the average annual 
increase in the gross value of marine recrea- 
tion will result from such research.” 

In addition, NAS believes that an annual 
expenditure of up to $15 million for research 
in estuarine and coastal environment is 
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“certainly warranted from the standpoint of 
the public health and welfare alone.” 

Meteorological studies show that changes 
in large-scale weather patterns over periods 
of weeks to many years are closely related 
to changes in the temperature distribution 
of the water layers near the surface of the 
sea. 

Present accuracy of long-range weather 
forecasting is low, but if it could be im- 
proved, great economic benefits would fol- 
low, for example, in planting and harvesting 
crops, in planning seasonal fuel transporta- 
tion and storage, in the time of building and 
road construction, and in flood and drought 
protection, 

It is estimated that $2.5 billion annually 
could be saved by farmers, fuel producers, 
public utilities, builders and water managers 
if they were equipped with better forecast- 
ing tools. 

Present water use in U.S, cities is on the 
order of 50,000 gallons per year per resident 
and up to 10 times this amount in rural 
areas. It is predicted that by 1975, the Unit- 
ed States will require 9 trillion gallons of 
desalted sea water per year to meet its needs. 

Present desalination techniques are very 
inefficient relative to the energy require- 
ments for this process; thus, it appears that 
nuclear energy will provide the cheapest 
source of heat for large-size desalting proc- 
esses of the distillation type. 

This means that we need increasing funds 
for continued basic research into the physi- 
cal and chemical principles involved in de- 
salination and that we do not have very 
much time in which to solve the problem of 
cheaper fresh water from the sea. 

MAN AND THE SEA—IV: U.S. Lacs ON FISH, 
SHIPPING 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


WASHINGTON.—The two principal areas of 
marine science in which the Soviet Union 
clearly has outstripped the United States are 
fishing and shipping. U.S. weaknesses in 
these areas threaten our future independ- 
ence and security. 

Charles L. Philbrock, Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries in Gloucester, said that, “In a 
brief span of 10 years, the U.S.S.R. has over- 
taken the U.S. in fish production. In the 
process, Russia has increased her production 
100 per cent, to more than 5 million metric 
tons in 1965, or about 9 per cent of the total 
world catch. 

“Total U.S. fish production has remained 
fairly static, averaging slightly below 3 mil- 
lion tons. With a projected goal of 8.5 mil- 
lion tons by 1970, it is conceivable that the 
Soviets will lead the world in fish production 
within the next decade.” 

In comparison with the industrially orga- 
nized Soviet fishing activities, our own fish- 
ing industry is fragmented. As of 1964, there 
were 128,000 U.S. fishermen operating about 
65,000 boats of less than 5 tons, and 12,000 
larger vessels. They supplied fish for process- 
ing by about 57,000 employes in 4,000 estab- 
lishments throughout the country. 

The U.S. demand for fish products in 1965 
amounted to 12 billion pounds and imported 
fishery products presently supply more than 
half of our requirements. Foreign fishery 
products will continue to take a major share 
of our domestic market unless the relative 
costs of products offered by our domestic 
industry are reduced. 

Bureau of Commercial Fishery officials 
would like to see their research budget ex- 
panded five times from the present $28 mil- 
lion annually, and believe that, with devel- 
opment of new, versatile vessels and accurate 
mapping of resources, the annual catch 
could be boosted from 5 billion to 28 billion 
pounds, 

The National Academy of Sciences has 
predicted that “rational development” of the 
U.S. domestic fisheries could result in dou- 
bling U.S. production in 15 years and that 
growth of overseas fisheries of the U.S. will 
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be much more rapid, probably increasing by 
a factor of four within a decade. 

However, it is suggested this growth rate 
cannot be established or maintained unless 
oceanic investigations are conducted on a 
worldwide basis to find: 1. How the locations 
and sizes of the fish populations vary with 
changing conditions in the sea; 2. The ocean 
conditions that bring about economically 
catchable fish concentrations, and 3. Those 
aspects of behavior of fish that can be ex- 
ploited to reduce the cost of catching them. 

Scientists say that within approximately 
10 years, the addition to the gross national 
product from increased fisheries-oriented 
oceanic science can be in the neighborhood 
of $2 billion a year. 

But in order to bring this about, we must 
spend $50 million annually in marine re- 
search and development. 

According to Paul Hall, president, AFL- 
CIO Maritime Trades Department, in 1960 
the Soviets were in llth place among the 
merchant fleets of the world; by 1965, they 
were in sixth place and were challenging 
Japan for fifth. As of June 1966, the Rus- 
sians had 1,360 sea-going merchant vessels 
with a deadweight tonnage of 9.8 million. 
By 1971, with a projected 10 million tons 
added to their merchant fleet, Soviet su- 
periority over the U.S. may be 2-to-1. 

During the last 20 years, our active fleet 
declined from 2,332 vessels to approximately 
900. What’s more, 80 per cent of the Soviet 
fleet is less than 10 years old, while 70 per 
cent of all U.S.-flag cargo ships are more than 
20 years old. Further, by the end of 1966, 
the Soviets were carrying 75 per cent of their 
ocean-going trade in Red-flag bottoms; the 
U.S. merchant fleet carries only 7.7 per cent 
of our trade. 

Among major raw materials, the U.S. is 
now self-sufficient only in coal, molybdenum, 
phosphate and magnesium. Sixty-six of 77 
strategic raw materials must be imported. 

Wood and petroleum have shifted from net 
exports to net imports, and we are deficient 
in asbestos, tin, manganese, iron ore, bauxite, 
cobalt, nickel, chromite, quartz crystal and 
industrial diamonds. Our imports of other 
essential raw materials and food products 
are rising steadily. 

The sea is the major highway for inter- 
national transportation of heavy or bulky 
materials and undoubtedly will remain so 
for generations to come. Thus, a dwindling 
U.S. merchant marine is a matter of great 
concern and so are the cost factors that are 
producing this effect. 

The best estimates are that U.S. foreign 
trade in oceanic shipping will rise from the 
1959 level of 277 million tons to almost 400 
million tons in 1970, an increase of about 
48 per cent. Our shipping bill in 1975 will be 
around $5 billion and the cost of construct- 
ing the new ships to carry our growing ton- 
nage will be about $500 million a year. 

Oceanographic research can contribute to 
lowering shipping costs in several ways, as de- 
lineated by the National Research Council of 
the National Academy of Sciences: 

Ship design: Much better statistical in- 
formation on the distribution of the prop- 
erties of waves throughout the oceans is 
essential if ships are to be designed with 
the higher payload/weight ratios and nar- 
rower tolerances that are sought in other 
kinds of transportation. 

At present, this information is insufficient 
to allow ship designers to know how realistic 
are the wave conditions they create in their 
test and model basins, If a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in cost of new ships per ton of carrying 
capacity could be achieved through improved 
design because of better knowledge of wave 
statistics, this would be worth $50 million a 
year to U.S. shipping. 

The availability of shorter routes utilizing 
under-ice movement contributes to the pos- 
sible appeal of the commercial submarine. 
The polar route between London and Toyko, 
for example, is only 6,300 miles long, as op- 
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posed to the 11,200 miles of the conventional 
surface route. 

Minimum time paths: Better knowledge of 
Waves would make it possible to predict what 
would happen to a ship along any given 
route; ships then could be routed along an 
“optimum time track,” or routed for maxi- 
mum comfort or safety. Military Sea Trans- 
port Service ships, using wave condition fore- 
casts by the Naval Oceanographic Office saved 
18-20 hours per ocean crossing during 1,000 
crossings in a year, cutting $2 million in 
costs, 

Ship routing also could reduce storm 
damage to ships and cargo, In 1962, four U.S. 
ships totaling 30,118 gross tons were lost in 
storms and 822 ships sustained partial losses. 
It is estimated the average cost to the world's 
shipping from weather damage amounts to 
$150 million yearly; about a third of this cost 
is chargeable to American shipping. Scien- 
tists believe improved routing would cut U.S. 
weather losses afloat by $5 million annually. 

In addition, it is estimated that improved 
predictions for tidal currents in ports, im- 
proved nautical charting, new approaches to 
transferring bulk cargoes, and means of dis- 
sipating fog and ice could cut ship “turn- 
around” time in port by 20 per cent in the 
next 15 years. 

Fouling of ship hulls and the ravages to 
port structures of boring animals (in eight 
months, a ship that has spent time in tropi- 
cal ports may have a bottom growth two or 
three inches thick and weighing 100 tons) 
cost the U.S. an estimated $150 million a 
year. Marine scientists, if given money for 
research, believe they could reduce this fig- 
ure by 25 per cent in the next 10 years. 


MAN AND THE SEA—V: DEEP-SEA RESEARCH 
“UNDERFUNDED” 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


WASHINGTON.—Militarily and economically, 
it is more important for the U.S. to put “man 
in the sea” than “man in space.” Yet the 
space program received $5 billion for fiscal 
1967 and the Navy’s deep-sea research and 
recovery $24 million for research and devel- 
opment in the same period. 

This latter figure is even less than that 
sought by the Deep Submergence Rescue 
Group which, prompted by the Thresher dis- 
aster, urged development of Navy search and 
recovery capabilities through a program that 
would cost $300 million over a 10-year period. 

A high-ranking U.S. Naval officer in the 
Pentagon who declined to be identified, told 
The Standard-Times, “I believe we are years 
ahead of the Soviets in submarine design 
and deep submergence vehicles, but they are 
gaining faster. If their growth rate allows 
them to overtake us, it’s serious. 

“Our weakness in the deep submergence 
program is that it has remained level-funded 
for the last three years, not because of the 
Executive or Congress, but because we were 
unable to get the Defense Department to 
increase money. 

“If you agree with the President's Science 
Advisory Committee (which issued a report 
to the White House in June 1966), we are 
going in the wrong direction.” 

The PSAC report to which he referred 
stated, “The Navy has primary responsibility 
for development of capability for using man 
at depths in the oceans. The general level of 
research in the Man in the Sea Project is in- 
adequate. Insufficient attention has been 
given to biomedical problems of survival in 
the wet, cold, dark, high-pressure environ- 
ment and our efforts in this field lag well 
behind those of other countries.” 

An oceanographer of national reputation 
who works closely with the Navy was blunt in 
his evaluation: 

“The deep submergence search and rescue 
program is not adequately integrated with 
the research program; 

“The deep ocean research program is gross- 
ly underfunded; 
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“Two research submarines of the Alvin- 
types (such as is operated by the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution), the most suc- 
cessful and useful to date, have no surface 
support ship; 

“The Man in the Sea Project lags behind 
industry in operating depths; 

“Supporting research, that is the physiol- 
ogy of diving to deep depths, is lacking sup- 

rt.” 

N Rar Admiral O. D. Waters Jr., oceanog- 
rapher of the Navy, was more restrained, but 
conceded, “Sometimes there are lean budget 
years. We could use more in deep submer- 
gence and ocean engineering. Deep rescue and 
deep search programs are very costly.” 

But of the Russians, he told The Standard- 
Times, “We are still far ahead. They tried 
to buy a first-generation Star.” 

(Star I is a U.S, deep ocean research ve- 
hicle, one of the early types, produced in 
1963; it is 10 feet long, carries a crew of one, 
operates at 200 feet and can stay down three 
hours. By contrast, the current Star III is 
24.5 feet, carries two men, operates at 2,000 
feet and has an endurance of 10 hours. It 
also has a payload five times greater than 
that of Star I and far greater maneuverabil- 
ity.) 

Loss of the Thresher in 1963 and the suc- 
cessful location (by Alvin from the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution) and Alvin’s 
recovery of the lost nuclear weapon off the 
Spanish coast emphasized the Navy’s con- 
tinuing requirement to seek, identify and re- 
trieve objects related to national defense 
from the ocean fioor. 

Considerable Navy emphasis currently is 
placed on the undersea. Admiral Waters said, 
“With our increasing knowledge of the deep 
ocean environment, a dramatic new develop- 
ment is in the offing. It appears feasible to 
develop a capability for maintaining naval 
bases on the ocean bottom. 

“The SEALAB experiments are already 
pointing to this. Such installations perhaps 
can help protect our cities, safely service our 
submarines and gather underseas intelli- 
gence. They are not with us yet, but neither 
are they in the science fiction category.” 


MEN UNDER THE SEA 


The SEALAB vehicle is cylindrical; it con- 
tains dressing room, laboratory, galley, wash 
room and bunk room. During this winter, 
eight-man teams of Navy divers and civilian 
scientists will live in it at a depth of 430 
feet for 12-day periods, in the waters of 
Southern California, Various tests of great 
potential value to industry, as well as to 
the military will be conducted during this 
60-day experiment, as well as an evaluation 
of personnel reaction. 

SEALAB is demonstrating that man can 
live and work in the depths of the ocean 
for an extended period, probably weeks at 
a time. Closely allied with it is LOSS (Large 
Object Salvage System), scheduled for an 
operational evaluation in 1969. The goal of 
LOSS is to develop methods for recovering 
large objects, including ships and intact sub- 
marine hulls weighing up to 1,000 tons dead- 
weight. The system is planned for opera- 
tions at depths to 850 feet. 

Three types of special purpose deep sub- 
mersibles are under development: 

Deep Submergence Rescue Vehicle 
(DSRV): To be capable of locating a dis- 
abled submarine; “mating” to the escape 
hatch of the submarine and transfering up 
to 24 of its crewmen per rescue mission. 
DSRV, 50 feet long, is designed to be trans- 
ported either on a platform aboard a nu- 
clear submarine, or by plane, the C-—141A, 
which also is capable of handling all DSRV 
handling and maintenance gear and lift- 
support apparatus. DSRV will have a depth 
capability of 3,500 feet. Delivery to Navy 
is scheduled for June, 1968. 

NR-1: A nuclear powered vehicle for ocean 
engineering and oceanography study, ex- 
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pected to have greatly increased capacity for 
remaining submerged because of its power 
plant. 

Deep Submergence Search Vehicle 
(DSSV): Air transportable; equipped with 
“arm” for recovering objects up to 250 
pounds at depths up to 20,000 feet. Con- 
tracts awarded this year. 

Admiral Waters said, “We are doing what 
amounts to a crash program on deep ocean 
technology. This includes the man-in-the- 
sea program and the development of a whole 
family of deep submersibles eventually ca- 
pable of salvage and rescue as well as sci- 
entific work at any depth.” 


NEW PROGRAM DEVISED 


Navy reaction to PSAC’s recommendation 
that it step up development of new tech- 
nology for ocean exploration or turn over 
the responsibility to a civilian agency was 
prompt. 

It has created DOT (Deep Ocean Tech- 
nology) to chart the course for new re- 
search and development products. Among 
other aspects, DOT will be concerned with 
extending the operating range of the sub- 
marine to great depths; advancing the tech- 
nology of deep submergence systems and an- 
tisubmarine warfare techniques, and de- 
veloping new materials, power sources, 
structures, equipment and instruments to 
support advanced weapons systems in and 
on the sea floor. 

For these and related projects of ocean- 
ographic research, the Navy has asked that 
its annual funding, now at about $300 mil- 
lion, be increased to $1 billion by 1970. 

Admiral Waters has predicted that with 
this increase the Navy could by 1975 have 
submarines operating routinely at depths 
down to 20,000 feet (the average ocean depth 
is 12,000 feet), and colonies of aquanauts 
living and working on the continental shelf 
down to 1,500 feet. 

In other words, the Navy’s DOT merits 
confidence and it can overcome some of 
the present lacks, but it represents the 
promise of tomorrow, rather than the 
achievements of today. 


MAN AND THE SEA—VI: SUB FIGHTERS NEED 
Facts BEYOND PRESENT CAPACITY 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


WasHINGTON.—The massive Soviet sub- 
marine force threatens our naval forces and 
merchant shipping. 

Its nuclear-tipped missiles are capable of 
striking the continental United States. 

Yet the U.S. “hardly has sufficient informa- 
tion” on the undersea environment for the 
Navy’s antisubmarine warfare needs. 

This is the conclusion of the Panel on 
Oceanography of the President's Science Ad- 
visory Committee that reported, “The most 
urgent aspect of federal involvement in ocean 
science and technology for the next five 
to 10 years relates to national security in 
the strictly military sense 

“The submarine threat to the United 
States has been and is expected to remain a 
very serious consideration in defense plan- 
ning... 

“The effectiveness of (U.S. Navy antisub- 
marine forces) is limited, in part by the in- 
complete understanding we have of environ- 
mental conditions in which antisubmarine 
sensors and weapons systems are employed 
. . Sensors used for detection, classifica- 
tion, localization and tracking of subma- 
rines Include sonar, magnetic anomaly de- 
tection, and radar, working in a very com- 
plex ocean environment. Their effectiveness 
depends heavily on environmental conditions 
in which they operate. 

“We hardly have sufficient information 
on these conditions to do estimations and 
predictions sufficient for Navy needs.” 

An important response to this lack lies in a 
Navy program called ASWEPS (Antisub- 
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marine Warfare Environment Prediction 
Services), the purpose of which is to collect 
data on ocean surface and subsurface condi- 
tions affecting naval operations, particularly 
in antisubmarine warfare (ASW), and fore- 
casting these conditions. 

Rear Admiral O. D. Waters, oceanographer 
of the Navy, explained that ASWEPS mis- 
sion is accomplished by: 

1. Designing and installing instruments 
for use aboard ships, aircraft and buoys to 
obtain “synoptic” environmental data, that 
is, information in sufficiently broad pattern 
to permit a general view of a large area of 
the ocean; 

2. Developing the environmental analyses 
and prediction techniques to describe the 
ocean on a three-dimensional basis to show 
the “good” and “bad” areas for ASW pur- 

8. 

3. Distributing this information so that 
it is of immediate use to the on-scene ASW 
commander. 

The scope of ASWEPS and particularly 
the manner in which it links into a common 
function civilian and military participants, 
and several means of gathering, processing 
and storing data is symbolic of the increasing 
unification of the national oceanographic 
effort. 

First, research and survey oceanography 
are closely linked for the Navy is dependent 
upon the shore laboratories to establish what 
to look for in the ocean in order to accom- 
plish ASWEPS’ purpose. 

Second, there are about 500 fleet ships 
equipped with bathythermograph instru- 
ments to measure temperature with depth. 
These ships, plus most of the remainder of 
the U.S. naval fleet are present or potential 
sources of sea surface temperature data. 

Being developed are two devices for fleet 
aircraft, a thermometer to measure sea sur- 
face temperatures from aloft, and an ex- 
pendable bathythermograph. Obviously, the 
ability to use planes for data gathering will 
increase greatly the amount obtained in a 
24-hour period and the area from which it 
can be gathered. 

A principal factor in answering the ques- 
tions raised by PSAC must necessarily be the 
Office of Naval Research which, for more 
than 20 years, has been the main source of 
support for oceanography and related tech- 
nology in the academic and institutional 
community. 

Besides providing financial support for re- 
search and operating costs for such institu- 
tions as Scripps Institution of Oceanography, 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, 
Lamont Geological Observatory and others, 
ONR has built up their capabilities by pro- 
viding nine ships through new construction 
or conversion. 

At present, the fleet of 28 ships operated 
by private laboratories and jointly funded by 
federal agencies, receives nearly 50 per cent 
of its support from ONR. 

Many specialized facilities such as deep 
sea research vehicles, four engined research 
aircraft, telemetering buoys and stationary 
towers also have been developed by or been 
made available to these research groups 
through ONR. 

Two of the major contributions to the 
Navy from the ONR program include: 

Ocean wave research, from which was de- 
veloped the Navy Oceanographic Office ship 
routing and wave forecasting programs. 

The present deep research vehicle program 
in the Navy, which received its start in the 
U.S. through the ONR program. ONR per- 
sonnel participated in the work of the 
bathyscaphe Trieste off Italy in 1957 and later 
brought it to the U.S. and developed interest 
for its use in this country for research. This 
was the only deep research vehicle available 
for the Thresher search, in which most of 
the participants were laboratories sponsored 
by the ONR contract research program. 
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PSAC also recommended an extensive 
moored buoy program (buoys equipped to 
transmit information on sea and air condi- 
tions). Early experiments with deep-ocean 
buoys and data-taking from them were part 
of the ONR program. 

Unmanned, moored buoys were deployed 
as early as 1956, in fairly large numbers and 
over wide areas. During the last six years, 
several anchored and drifting unmanned 
buoys have been developed, tending to be 
simpler, less expensive and more reliable than 
their predecessors, In the last three years, 
both large and small buoys that can be 
moored in the open sea in water at least 
three miles deep have been developed. 

These buoys can make “multipoint mea- 
surements” feasible to all depths (earlier 
buoys were suitable only for surface and near- 
surface measurements); they can now sur- 
vive in working order at sea for more than 
six months, and undoubtedly, as hard as 
the ocean is on sophisticated ASW devices, 
this life span soon can be stretched to a year. 

During Hurricane Betsy in September 1965, 
Buoy Bravo was anchored in the Gulf Stream 
off Hollywood Beach, Fla. Throughout the 
entire period during which the hurricane 
passed through this area, the buoy trans- 
mitted environmental information. 

The maximum winds observed were 110 
knots and the maximum wave heights were 
50 feet. Only once during this time did the 
buoy roll more than 20 degrees and the 
mooring forces at all times were less than 
10,000 pounds, The buoy is designed to sur- 
vive in 150-knot winds, 10-knot currents and 
60-foot breaking waves, while collecting and 
transmitting oceanographic and meteorologi- 
cal information. 

Such institutions as Woods Hole and 
Scripps have been major contributors in the 
development of buoy systems. 

The Navy Oceanographic Office’s “ships- 
of-opportunity” program (utilizing merchant 
ships to take bathythermograph observations 
and to radio them to Navy weather facilities 
ashore) will acquire data from some of the 
“holiday” areas where data is limited or non- 
existent, but in the far more numerous areas 
lying out of the sea lanes, the task must be 
handled by ONR's program. 

Earlier this year, Rear Admiral John K. 
Leydon, chief of naval research, commented 
that “in the immediate future,” stress will 
be placed in the following areas: 

Ocean dynamics (physical forces, energy, 
etc.): A plan for this program has been 
developed by Woods Hole. 

Air-Sea Interaction: All aspects of the ex- 
change of energy and material between 
ocean and atmosphere. Scripps has evolved a 
plan for studying this problem on a large 
scale in the North Pacific. 


MAN AND THE SEA—VII: SEA GRANT REQUESTS 
OUTSTRIP FUNDS 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


WASHINGTON.—U:S. professional manpower 
in marine sciences has increased more than 
four times since 1961, from 600 to 2,600. 
There also are nearly 1,000 individuals en- 
rolled in marine science curricula in more 
than 50 colleges and universities. 

But it has become increasingly apparent 
that this support of marine science is not 
adequately complemented by parallel sup- 
port for the training of engineers who will 
engage in marine work. 

The National Council on Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development also has con- 
cluded that “. . . applied marine research 
was not being supported adequately, com- 
pared to basic marine research (and) there 
was a conspicuous gap in the important 
process of information transfer between the 
federal government, states, departments 
within academic institutions, and certain 
sectors of industry.” 
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It was against this background that the 
Congress, the need to strengthen 
the nation’s capabilities in marine science 
and technology, with particular emphasis on 
ocean exploitation, last year passed the Na- 
tional Sea Grant College and Program Act. 

The purpose of this act is threefold—to 
strengthen the pool of trained manpower, to 
strengthen applied research, and to improve 
the process of information transfer. 

Sea grant legislation provides for grants or 
contracts to public or private institutions of 
higher education to carry out one or more of 
these three functions. Matching funds equal 
to half of the federal grant or contract, that 
is, one-third of the total, must be provided 
by the recipient. 

The National Science foundation, which 
implements the sea grant program, has es- 
tablished the following criteria by which 
proposals for grants will be judged: 

The institution should have a substantial 
ongoing program related to objectives of the 
Sea Grant Act; 

It should demonstrate the ability to plan 
and implement a new or augmented 


program; 

It should be prepared to conduct “com- 
prehensive programs” encompassing the edu- 
cation, research and information transfer ob- 
jectives of the act. 

For fiscal year 1968, Congress appropriated 
$4 million for the sea grant program, the 
full amount requested. These funds will be 
used to support both comprehensive college 
programs and individual sea grant projects 
that “seem likely to accelerate application of 
scientific discoveries to all fields relating to 
the seas: Defense, shipping, food, prospect- 
ing and mining, pharmaceuticals, transpor- 
tation, recreation, weather prediction and 
other useful areas.” 

Dr. Robert Abel, head of the Office of Sea 
Grant Programs, said, “Sea grant institu- 
tional support connotes a very broad attack 
on the ocean in all phases of the act. The 
provisions of the act would, therefore, in all 
probability have to be met by institutions 
with traditional strengths, with the facilities 
to carry out all phases. 

“This leaves us project money to be placed 
within institutions which really may nc 
have much more to offer than promise backed 
up by a clearly evident commitment to do 
the very best, to develop talents which they 
may possess, but which have not gone on the 
record. 

“But we will not be giving support to in- 
stitutions with no previous experience or 
capability.” 

Two hundred and seventy-six colleges in 46 
states, plus four in Guam, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, and three in Chile, India 
and Italy thus far have indicated interest in 
the sea grant program. Many of the proposals 
submitted are page-numbered in the hun- 
dreds and in some cases, more than a thou- 
sand, Since these have to be evaluated, it 
is estimated that the institutional program 
will not get under way until the second 
semester of this year, although decisions on 
the first project grants are imminent. 

Dr. Abel estimated that “no fewer than 
a couple of hundred students” will receive 
support from the program, when it is in full 
operation. 

The problem of the moment is that appli- 
cation for funds from scientific and tech- 
nological communities has exceeded avail- 
able money by 10 to 1 and Sen, Pell, D-R. I., 
author of the Sea Grant Act, now is fearful 
& budget-cutting Congress may not grant the 
program the $10 million he feels is essential 
for normal growth in fiscal 1969. 

Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, president of Frank- 
lin Institute in Philadelphia, who conceived 
the sea grant college idea, said, “Man is going 
to colonize the oceans. When you occupy a 
place, whether it be an enemy country, un- 
inhabited polar or desert wastes, the moon, 
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the planets or the depths of the sea, essen- 
tially you have to start worrying about the 
five basic things for people to live: 

“A way to get there and back; shelter 
while they are there; power, water and food. 

“There is a gap between scientists and 
oceanographers and the fishermen, naviga- 
tors, sea captains and sailors who use the sea. 
The missing link is ocean engineering, which 
will pull out many useful scientific findings 
and translate them into better ways of using 
the sea. 

“Remember, we are inventing the future, 
not merely predicting it.“ 

Dr. Spilhaus, who believes we must “un- 
derstand more about the sea than anyone 
else and must be superior in all respects of 
understanding to our competitors, whether 
they be competitors in an economic sense 
or a military sense,” visualizes among ocean 
engineering developments: 

The creation of floating oceanic cities, a 
direct outgrowth of ever larger factory ships 
and following these, mass-produced under- 
water vehicles that will lead to communities 
beneath the sea, for work and recreation. 

Underwater expeditions in crawling vehi- 
cles that will span the oceans, just as land 
expeditions once opened up the American 
territory. These underseas explorers will sur- 
vey the terrain and chart its mountains, val- 
leys and most efficient transportation routes. 

The ability of man to live and work at the 
1,000-foot depth, an achievement that “will 
open up for our use the whole of the Con- 
tinental Shelf, an area of 10 million square 
miles, larger than North America.” 

The farming of ocean plants and animals, 
including the fencing of bottom fishes. 

Drilling, mining, salvaging and farming 
operations carried on from the ocean bot- 
tom rather than, much less efficiently, from 
the ocean surface, as at present. 

Dr. Spilhaus, in launching the sea grant 
college concept, declared, “It (the college) 
will need its county agents in hip boots— 
an Aquacultural Extension Service that takes 
the findings of the college or university onto 
the trawlers, drilling rigs, merchant ships 
and down to the submotels. 

“It will need sea home economics, too. 
Even if we had abundant protein from the 
sea today, a selling job would need to be done 
to remove taste prejudices and taboos, and 
this is done by home economics—a down-to- 
earth service, which touches more people 
than the crudite things we do in universi- 
ties.” 


MAN AND THE SEA—VIII: U.S. RESTRICTIONS 
ON OCEAN SCIENTISTS INCREASING—-FUNDS 
Not KEEPING Up to Costs IN SOME AREAS 

(By Everett S. Allen) 

WasHINGTON.—In recent years, government 
restrictions on scientists in the Soviet Union 
have been relaxed, but in the United States 
they have been increased. 

This is the opinion of at least one member 
of the newly-formed Council on Oceano- 
graphic Laboratory Directors, a nationwide 
organization set up little more than a year 
ago to “speak with one voice to government 
on any issue that affects us all.“ 

The council is preparing a statement of 
problems and objectives for presentation to 
the President’s National Council on Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development. 

The statement may contain some of the 
following views, expressed by three council 
members, in interviews with The Standard- 
Times: Dr. Richard G. Bader, deputy direc- 
tor, Institute of Marine Sciences, University 
of Miami; Dr. J. Lamar Worzell, assistant 
director, Lamont Geological Observatory, and 
Dr. S. G. Walter Smith, director of the In- 
stitute of Marine Sciences: 

V. S.-V. 8.8. R. 

Smith: In tonnage of ships and collec- 
tion of data, the Russians probably are ahead 
of us; whether this is a real lead, I don't 
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know. In general, in ideas, the Western na- 
tions are ahead. 

In order to obtain government funds in 
the U.S. the explanation and documentation 
under bureaucratic control haye become un- 
necessarily tedious. 

“In Russia, science is the aim of govern- 
ment; they do not have to go through a mass 
of red tape just to exist. This has increased 
materially here in the last few years. Ours is 
becoming more restricted; theirs is becoming 
less restricted. 

“We expect to have to justify the purpose 
to which we put public funds, but we are 
pushed too far at the moment.” 

Bader: “As far as other countries are con- 
cerned, I think we are ahead, way ahead, not 
only in amount, but in quality of investiga- 
tions as well.” 

Worzell: “The Russians are bludgeoning 
their way along with huge quantities of men 
and money, largely copying us. They are 
quite far behind, because they first have to 
see what we are doing. They tend to make a 
man an instrument, strictly a technician; 
if they continue to operate this way, they 
never will take the initiative.” 

(Some would disagree; for example, the 
Russians had a research submarine years be- 
fore the U.S. did.) 


GOVERNMENT AND FUNDING 


Smith: “Some of us are going backward 
despite the loud talk about this wonderful 
new adventure. We are not keeping pace with 
costs; oceanography is in kind of a recession 
today, undoubtedly due in part to Vietnam 
and wasting a fantastic sum on moondog- 
gling so that we can’t afford to investigate 
our own planet. 

“Because of overglamorization of oceanog- 
raphy, almost every university is trying to 
jump on the band wagon; there has been a 
small increase in money effort, but there are 
more mouths to feed. 

“We want to see orderly development in 
this field. It’s hard to keep a stable group of 
scientists together when the government is 
so uncertain about finances. There is so little 
reassurance of funds for day after tomorrow. 

“Much of the funding goes to support gov- 
ernment agencies that are, to considerable 
extent, trying to find out what to do, like 
six characters in search of an author. In- 
cluding funds spent in this manner hides 
the fact that we are going backward when 
you consider the increased cost of every- 
thing. 

“We do not, for example, have adequate 
replacement of private institution ships; 
many are old and converted, as contrasted 
with the newer vessels o the Russians. 

“The government policy of matching funds 
is putting private institutions out of busi- 
ness and leaving state institutions in, be- 
cause the latter can use state funds as 
matching funds.” 

Bader: “There are increased expenditures 
in what is called oceanography, but the defi- 
nition is different, more encompassing; it 
includes engineering, and the percentage of 
expenditure for basic research will go down. 

“I estimate that $30 million goes annually 
for basic research and educators, the same 
$30 million that we had five years ago. The 
published figure is $128 million, but the 
bulk of it goes into government labs that 
say they are doing basic research. I think we 
have lost ground. 

“Institutions and universities are the basis 
of the whole pyramid. If you put more money 
into development of instruments and less 
into basic research, you are in trouble. Ves- 
sel operation alone probably takes 20 to 30 
per cent of the $30 million. 

“I think we ought to increase the $30 
million to $60 million at the rate of 10 per 
cent a year. We have 40 deep and near-deep 
ocean vessels and we ought to increase these 
at the rate of 10 per cent annually, too.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Smith: “The President of the United States 
has made it very clear that he wants the 
emphasis on the practical side. This is un- 
fortunate; pure research is the principal 
source of exciting, practical ideas. 

“To de-emphasize this is doing the coun- 
try a disservice; there has to be a balance 
between people opening frontiers, and peo- 
ple who put these ideas to useful purposes 
or making wealth, We want to see orderly 
development in this field, not circus tricks, 
but useful things, and we are concerned 
about the push-pull uncertainty of govern- 
ment financing.” 


ROLE OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Smith: “One of the reasons that ocean- 
ography in the U.S. has hit a flat spot today 
stems from the haste with which some 200 
major American corporations jumped into 
what they thought was going to be a bonanza 
field; a number of them already are re- 
trenching. Some of us think the oceans were 
oversold three or four years ago; we're suf- 
fering from this, although we have no doubts 
about the long pull—and this doesn’t mean 
living in cities on the sea bottom in five 
years.” 

Worzell: “The national business com- 
munity ought to be putting up at least 50 
per cent of what’s going into the labs. They 
are the people who are complaining about 
Socialism. 

“But business feels no sense of urgency: 
they're all bankers and no wildcatters, and 
we are in a stage where wildcatting would 
be valuable. Industry is playing no signif- 
icant role in oceanography. 

“They didn’t make the Killing they ex- 
pected in the late 508 and early 608, so 
they closed out their oceanography depart- 
ments, We have businessmen coming to our 
labs, but they give only token support, say- 
ing. “Our taxes paid for this,” yet taxes fall 
far short of taking care of the educational 
functions.” 

WEATHER CONTROL 


Worzell: “Nobody will work on weather 
control in this country because of the dan- 
ger of law suits. You can’t even bomb a 
hurricane, and the sonic boom program is 
raising hell. 

“How can you find out about it if nobody 
wants to become involved? We are doing 
largely nothing in this area because 15 years 
ago a company got sued for affecting rainfall 
by cloud seeding.” 

All private institution officials would not 
take an equally dim view, They could point 
out that federal money for operations is up 
four-fold in the last eight years; government 
red tape is getting worse, but probably is 
“vastly worse” in Russia, in the words of one 
oceanographer; that private industry will 
“jump into the sea” when it is economically 
feasible, and that recent years have brought 
major achievements, including deep sub- 
mersibles, new understanding of the food 
chain, and better ships and equipment. 

Thus, the total picture is mixed, not 
wholly negative, yet the above quotations 
reveal what leaders in this important field 
worry about, 


MAN AND THE SEA—IX: WASHINGTON HOLDS 
Back 


(By Everett S. Allen) 

WASHINGTON.—“We have ideas, relatively 
inexpensive, on where we want to go, but 
nobody in Washington seems interested in 
them.” 

This is the view of Dr. William A. Neiren- 
berg, director of Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography in La Jolla, Calif. 

Interviewed by The Standard-Times, Dr. 
Neirenberg was referring to a specific “idea,” 
a proposed coastal “package plant” that 
would have three functions: To provide elec- 
tric power; to create a sea area for the gen- 
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eration of food, and to supply fresh water 
by desalinization. 

He also is impatient to work on improved 
earthquake prediction, 

Dr. Neirenberg added, “Washington talks 
big, but seems unable to support these proj- 
ects financially. All we need is Washington’s 
go-ahead, and a few million. There seems to 
be something wrong with the political sys- 
tem; it is like walking through mush. 

“The respected scientific community can- 
not seem to be understood in government; 
there is a bureaucratic barrier between scien- 
tists who have spent their lives studying in 
the field, who should know what ought to 
he done, and the people in government who 
can make the necessary funds available. 


GOVERNMENT AIMS QUESTIONED 


“I challenge the seriousness of government 
in this area, since, obviously, when it wants 
to do something—fight a war, or send a man 
to the moon—it finds a way of stating these 
simply, and getting instant communication 
between scientists and legislators. In such 
cases, government doesn’t seem to require 
bureaucracy to interpret and confuse, but 
our programs have to be explained endlessly. 

He added, “We are accepting now only 
about 40 students a year, and rejecting 90 
per cent of those who apply, unfortunately, 
excluding some good, inquisitive types of 
minds, There is something wrong here, be- 
cause those who are rejected have no place 
to go, and even the 10 per cent are educated 
by funds ‘bootlegged’ from other budget 
areas; it is subterfuge; it is almost immoral.” 

He urged “much more” straight scholarship 
support for qualified graduate students and 
“more rigid control” of qualifications for re- 
search assistants who are working on gov- 
ernment contracts and are paid with public 
funds. He expressed the view that “graduate 
students working on their own theses turn 
out four to five times as much as pure re- 
search assistants.” 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM LAGS 


Dr. Neirenberg also said university build- 
ing space for oceanography was a problem 
and “that is one reason we can’t take in 
more students. 

“The government,” he said, “is very careful 
about what kinds of buildings it assists in 
constructing. Unfortunately, there doesn’t 
seem to be any way of making physics and 
chemistry buildings transferrable to ocean- 
ography.” 

Dr. Warren S. Wooster, also on the Scripps 
staff, was concerned about the need for im- 
provement in exchange of oceanographic in- 
formation, 

“We don’t know how to exchange data 
internally,” he said. “We are all tooled up 
to generate volumes of data; we can obtain 
in a day of continuous sampling what once 
would have taken a year, but the question is 
how to get it into a data bank and exchange 
it while it’s still relevant. Like the meteorol- 
ogists, we can produce more data than we 
can handle.” 

He was not so sure that impediments to 
oceanography “have to do with money,” but 
conceded a “lack of capital” to upgrade plant 
and fleet. He added, “It’s not the money; 
it’s the way it’s used,” and went on to sug- 
gest that “the states are failing; the states 
are doing very little in the way of supporing 
funds for oceanography.” 

OTHER PROBLEMS EXIST 

Dr. Wooster said, “Apart from money, here 
are some of the problems: 

“Every scientist I know is unable to do 
science except for a small amount of time. 
He spends all his time in administration and 
committee meetings, and only Sunday morn- 
ings are left, My interest is in the tropical 
oceans. So I have to book a ship a year toa 
year and a half in advance; I havu to predict 
that I'll be available, and if I need equip- 
ment, I have to put a proposal into the Na- 
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tional Science Foundation and one to two 
years later, all this has to fit together. 

“Then I hope to be able to spend a month 
or two at sea, and in another year or two to 
come out with some sort of product. 

“Things have changed greatly. Fifteen 
years ago, when there were perhaps 200 peo- 
ple involved, you used to be able to keep up 
with the interdisciplinary aspect and per- 
haps give g, good idea to the biologists, for 
example, or get one from them. Now, the 
club is no longer small; there probably are 
1,000 people doing professional-level work, 
covering the whole spectrum. It’s harder to 
talk to each other.” 


DR. FYE GIVES VIEWS 


Dr, Paul M. Fye, director of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, commenting on 
prospects of peaceful international use of the 
seas—timely because of the recent U.N. con- 
sideration of the Malta resolution—said: 

“Traditionally, the seas have provided a 
major barrier for aggressive nations and thus 
have been a vital factor in national defense. 
The oceans also have been the scene of some 
of the greatest battles of man’s conflicts. It is 
hoped that in the future we may turn our 
endeavors more to the peaceful and coopera- 
tive conquests of the seas. 

“Ambassador James Roosevelt and others 
in the U.N. have proposed an international- 
ization of the seabed, much as has already 
been agreed upon in Antarctica by interna- 
tional treaty. Recently, Ambassador Goldberg 
proposed an international study of this ques- 
tion. 

“It is acknowledged that our search for 
understanding of the oceans and oceano- 
graphic phenomena and the major economic 
impact resulting therefrom have been 
brought about more because of the interest 
of nations in defending themselves or in 
maintaining mastery of the sea. However, in 
looking to the future, I emphasize primarily 
the economics of the resources of the oceans, 
rather than the expenditures by governments 
to advance their national goals. Perhaps we 
can hope that this will represent the trends 
of a peaceful world in the future.” 

With regard to private U.S. investment in 
the oceans, Dr. Fye expressed an attitude of 
caution. 

“Riches from the sea comprise one of the 
most ambitious and abundant areas of ex- 
ploitation available in the entire history of 
mankind. Not long ago, a newspaper article 
stated that U.S. industry had doubled its 
oceanographic research in a two-year period 
(1964-66) and that the harvest of food and 
minerals is climbing at a rate of 15 per cent 
a year and is likely to reach $5 billion by 
1970. 

“There are many such optimistic projec- 
tions for ocean business in the ahead. 
I share this optimism, but would like to offer 
with it a word of caution. The ocean, as 
generations of sea-faring people can testify, 
is a hostile environment. It is not an en- 
vironment where you can jump in expecting 
a fast payoff. 

“It does merit the most sophisticated sort 
of market analysis and technical evaluation 
before investing money in marine projects. 
The many companies looking to the oceans 
as a good area for diversification should be 
ready to make major and long-term invest- 
ments. Profits are there, but not necessarily 
quickly realized. 

“Just as much technical know-how and 
sophistication are needed in this area as in 
any other highly technical endeavor. The 
problems are different and unexpectedly 
tricky. The legal status under which one 
must operate is, at best, cloudy and often 
increases the high risks involved. License 
and permit procedures have not been well 
established and legal battles are almost 
inevitable. 

“Many companies selling instruments or 
undersea vehicles are most optimistic about 
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the economic future at sea. Some oceanog- 
raphers, who have spent their lives dredging 
rocks from the seabed and collecting samples 
by coring, and who have yet to find a single 
diamond or nugget of gold in their hundreds 
of samples, are rather pessimistic. 

“Perhaps the truth lies somewhere in be- 
tween.” 
MAN AND THE SAX: More INTERDISCI- 

PLINARY EFFORT Is URGED 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


WasHINGTON.—“If we had one government 
agency to deal with, one source of funds in- 
stead of 10, at least we would know whether 
we were or were not going to get money. In- 
dividual government agencies give us an at- 
mosphere of unstable budgets.” 

This is the view of Dr. John M. Hunt, 
chemistry department chairman of the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, and 
one of five scientists from that organization 
whose opinions are presented here. 

Dr. Hunt added, “In private industry, I 
knew on Jan. 1 of each year exactly what I 
would have to work with for the following 12 
months. In this business, I do not know. I 
constantly submit proposals; contracts run 
out at all times of year, and there is constant 
turmoil concerning the raising of money, 

“The National Science Foundation now 
looks at individual proposals. It ought to look 
also at institution proposals, giving them 
fixed grants for team efforts to be used by the 
institution as desired. If the institution 
didn’t produce, cut the funds or eliminate 
them, 

“As it is now department chairmen have 
little to say about how much money we get; 
instead, everybody in the department has his 
own project and his own funding. 


TEAM EFFORTS BEST 


“There is a place for the individual scien- 
tist, but team effort—people of crossing dis- 
ciplines working on one project—is best. 
Major ocean problems will be best solved by 
teams, but scattered budget systems are not 
going to allow for team effort. For example, 
when the Navy calls for a team, it’s all one 
discipline—physical oceanographers. 

“I submitted the Red Sea expedition pro- 
posal (for a 1965 U.S. cruise that located ore 
concentrations at the 7,000-foot depth worth 
an estimated $1.5 billion to $2 billion) to the 
NSF. 

“We had a spectrum of people—geologists, 
biologists, geochemists, bacteriologists, pale- 
ontologists, and it came off beautifully. We 
were able to operate across departmental lines 
and to conduct more types of test than ever 
before. Principally, such crossing of disci- 
plines is not done, but it ought to be. 

“I sense a real effort on the part of U.S. 
agencies to cooperate with other governments 
and this is good. But I also sense an over- 
emphasis on the pseudopolitical—more in- 
terest in show than in science. 

“There was much hullabaloo over ESSA’s 
(Environmental Science Services Adminis- 
tration) new ship, Oceanographer, and its 
round-the-world cruise this year. 

“But the high ratio of crew to scientists, 
and the fact that the captain, and not the 
scientists, was in charge of the whole ship 
seem to indicate more concern with putting 
into foreign ports and showing the flag, than 
using the vessel for science. ESSA is too 
heavily politically documented.” 


COORDINATION LACK HURTS 

Dr. Arthur E. Maxwell, associate director: 
“I think some fundamental projects are elud- 
ing us because of lack of coordinated effort 
at all levels. Different groups could be work- 
on common problems, but they never 

do focus on this. 
“There is reluctance to do this because if 
an individual gets involved with others, he 
has lost some of his freedom; similarly, the 
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more institutions, both nationally and inter- 
nationally, are involved with each other, 
there is loss of freedom, but I think a longer- 
term commitment is involved. 

“The study of North Atlantic currents is 
& good example; there are lots of people work- 
ing on facets of it, but we need an integrated 
effort in order to get on with the problem. 
Too many people in too many areas are doing 
bits and pieces. 

“Some fragmentation of effort results from 
funding practices; individuals in institu- 
tions are funded directly, rather than having 
the director receive funds to use at his dis- 
cretion. This means that individual scientists 
must take precious time from research to 
write proposals in order to get the funds, and 
it also renders the whole more competitive 
than unified. 

“There also is fragmentation in top-level 
government administration. The vice presi- 
dential committee (National Council on Ma- 
rine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment) is an interim solution, but there still 
are too many heads within government, 
largely the result of growing pains.” 

MAN’S ROLE NEEDS STUDY 


Dr. Bostwick H, Ketchum, associate direc- 
tor: “It is vital in terms of the whole human 
environment that we develop a better un- 
derstanding of what man is doing in the 
world. Nature has recovered from our actions 
thus far, but we are reaching the point 
where this is no longer true. 

“Man’s progress carries with it the threat 
of destroying man’s environment necessary 
for survival. I am convinced that biologists 
have a responsibility to mankind in evaluat- 
ing these processes and making sure our 
progress proceeds without unnecessary dam- 
age to environment. 

“The quality of environment, with which 
the oceanographer is concerned from many 
aspects, has aroused considerable interest in 
government; several congressional bills in 
the hopper are concerned with this subject. 
The question is whether our knowledge will 
increase fast enough to cope with this prob- 
lem. 

“We suffer from a shortage of highly 
trained, outstanding people. I think, in order 
to use more funds wisely, we need more such 
manpower. However, although there is ade- 
quate support for existing oceanographic 
programs, it is harder to start new ones than 
it used to be. This means, in part, that we 
ought to have broader-based support, more 
from the states, more from industry. These 
are developing, but largely in the area of 
engineering problems.” 

TOO MUCH PAPER WORK 

Miss Betty Bunce, department of geology 
and geophysics: “In some respects, we’re run- 
ning before we can walk. Chief scientists have 
a massive amount of administrative respon- 
sibility thrust upon them and less time to 
be scientists, than they wish and need. 

“We require, and are getting massive equip- 
ment faster than we are getting competent, 
seagoing people. 

“Large grants are going to industry for 
computers, electronics and antisubmarine 
warfare gear. How far can you split the 
oceanographic dollar? We already have had 
an expansion of three or four times in ocean- 
ographic effort since 1958. 

“We aren't getting students who used to 
drop out of school to work with us for a year 
or two while deciding what to do. They're 
draft bait now and can’t afford to do this. 

“Private institutions are being paralleled 
by government functions to the point where 
government is competing with us, and that’s 
the last thing we need. 

“Many oceanographers are struggling on 
fixed incomes, mindful of the fact that with 
a bachelor’s degree, they can get twice what 
we pay from industry.” 

Dr. Mary Sears, department of biology: 
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“I suspect we're getting a lot of data that 
never gets worked up because the govern- 
ment makes it easier to do things than to 
think. It’s more difficult to get money to do 
a job in zooplankton work because it takes 
so long to write it up and there is no way 
that a biologist can speed this up. 

“Another handicap, it seems to me, is the 
fact that there are so few decent oceanog- 
raphy libraries in the U.S. It is the most 
pathetic thing to see professional papers 
come in, the authors of which obviously are 
not aware of other work or haven't read what 
they should.” (Note: Dr. Sears is the editor of 
a professional marine science publication, 
Deep Sea Research.) 

“What good is it to pour federal money 
into small colleges and universities when 
what we need is libraries? 

“Principally because of this lack, rejec- 
tions of manuscripts run from 30 to 50 per 
cent. In one instance, the author had done 
a proper job, but obviously was unaware that 
two Finns and a German had done excellent 
work in the same area prior to World War II. 

“I think the government should be in 
science to supply money, not to use the 
money in its own laboratories. Papers pro- 
duced by such sources generally are not as 
good as others: becoming a civil servant 
doesn’t make a good scientist.” 

Thus, Woods Hole scientists speak strongly 
for an interdisciplinary approach to complex 
ocean problems, want less government red 
tape and more highly trained colleagues, but, 
on the whole, seem optimistic about the fu- 
ture of oceanographic research, 

MAN AND THE SEA—XI: SUPERAGENCY: 

CONTROVERSIAL IDEA 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


WaASHINGTON.—Critics of the Environmental 
Sciences Services Administration’s Institute 
for Oceanography, a new (established in De- 
cember, 1965) and still relatively small ma- 
rime research organization charge it is “po- 
litically documented,” scientifically unneces- 
sary, and a bureaucratic competitor for the 
sea-science dollar that could come to domi- 
nate the U.S. oceanographic program. 

Its defenders dismiss such criticism as un- 
founded and unreasonable. 

One high-ranking Navy officer in the Pen- 
tagon commented, “ESSA has made weather 
research a discipline and not a dirty word. 
Responsibility for such research used to be 
changed from year to year and was regarded 
principally as a temporary occupational bur- 
den to be suffered through. If ESSA hasn’t 
done anything else, that is a major contribu- 
tion.” 

Dr. Robert M. White, ESSA administrator, 
told The Standard-Times, “In ESSA, the na- 
tion has, for the first time, a single focus to 
conduct a systematic investigation of the 
total physical environment, to describe, un- 
derstand, and predict the state of the oceans 
and atmosphere, and to determine precisely 
the size and shape of the earth. 

“Achievement of those objectives is basic 
to our efforts to defend life and property 
against the hazards of nature, and to exploit 
and conserve the resources of the environ- 
ment.” 

A clue to the mixed feelings that have 
greeted ESSA’s creation can be found in the 
comments of Sen. Claiborne Pell, D-R.I., Sen- 
ate sponsor of Sea Grant College legislation 
and a foremost supporter of oceanography, 
who wrote in Navy magazine earlier this 
year, “Despite the vice-president’s strong 
leadership (of the National Council on Ma- 
rine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment) and the enthusiastic meetings of the 
council, there is still an undercurrent of in- 
dependence among the agencies with major 
roles in ocean development. 

“One senses a stubborn determination to 
resist change, while apparently going along 
with the new look in oceanology. Behind-the- 
scenes jockeying for power and position per- 
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sist because the administration has not yet 
got out its blueprint for organization.” 

(Joint efforts of the council and of the 
President’s Commission on Marine Science, 
Engineering and Resources are scheduled to 
produce such a “blueprint for organization” 
in reports that will be completed not later 
than January 1969.) 

Mr. Pell continued, “The advocates of a 
‘wet NASA’ are articulate, but so are the 
opponents of a superagency. Both sides are 
relatively quiet at the moment, waiting for 
clues to come from the Executive offices. 

“The last real flurry came with release of 
the report by the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee, which recommended a 
strong central agency. At that time, the op- 
ponents of a superagency seemed to roar a 
little more loudly than those who liked the 
idea.” 

However this matter is resolved, certainly 
organization is the key. Despite federal re- 
organization in recent months, we still have 
ocean science, technology and surveys split 
some 20 ways, and some type of unification 
obviously is necessary. 

The formation of ESSA was in the direc- 
tion of consolidation. It brought together 
the functions of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and the Weather Bureau, which be- 
came two major elements of the agency, and 
created new functions, embodied in the en- 
vironmental Data Service, National Environ- 
mental Satellite Center, and the Institutes 
for Environmental Research. 

The Central Radio Propagation Labora- 
tory, formerly of the National Bureau of 
Standards, became the Institute for Tele- 
communication Sciences and Aeronomy, 
joining the Institutes for Earth Sciences, 
Atmospheric Sciences, and Oceanography. 

This, in ESSA’s own words, “the talent, 
equipment and responsibility needed to con- 
duct a systematic investigation of the total 
physical environment were combined within 
a single federal agency.” 

The oceanographic phases of ESSA's pro- 
gram are conducted by the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey and the Institute for Oceanog- 
raphy. The Coast Survey is principally 
responsible for the operation and mainte- 
nance of ESSA’s research fleet and facilities 
and for oceanographic services—hydrographic 
surveys, measurement of tides and currents 
and nautical charting. 


TRYING TO DECIDE DIRECTION 


The Institute for Oceanography conducts 
ESSA’s oceanographic research programs, 
which include tidal and storm wave in- 
vestigations, air-sea and land-sea interac- 
tion studies, the ocean survey (SEAMAP) 
program, and projects in marine geology 
and physical oceanography. 

Dr. White, who is a member of the Presi- 
dent’s commission, declined to discuss pos- 
sibilities of a “blueprint” for oceanographic 
organization, since “this is a major problem 
that we now are considering.” 

But, he added, “We must formulate where 
the national program is going and the orga- 
nizational form will follow. There is a wide 
spectrum of possibilities as to how to prose- 
cute oceanography more successfully; it 
is one of the commission’s tasks to evaluate 
them in terms of purpose. 

“The real problem is in assigning priori- 
ties. What are the most important: National 
security, preservation of property, conserva- 
tion of resources, pollution prevention, ex- 
ploitation of mineral resources? 

“What items do you think of as being in 
the near-term and the long-term? What is 
the national policy? Consider fish. Why de- 
velop the ability to get more fish? We have 
all the fish we want. Yet, more than half 
the world is short of protein; fish is a good 
source ot protein as an additive and if, as 
a matter of national policy, it becomes a 
matter of feeding starving people, that places 
certain priority on the effort. 
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“What is the priority for an integrated 
global observation system? What would be 
the economic consequences of these observa- 
tions on such things as agricultural plan- 
ning and the protection of life and prop- 
erty? 

“These are the kinds of things that must 
be considered in determining where the 
oceanographic program is going. We need 
to set priorities, establish a time schedule 
and out of that will emerge an organizational 
structure.” 


SEES PROBLEMS EVERYWHERE 


Dr. White believes that: 

“Given the present problems of the na- 
tion, the oceans are getting a fair share” of 
federal funds. Hs acknowledged that in- 
creased vessel operation costs cut into the 
support of scientists, but “everybody has 
such problems.” 

Contrary to some complaints, government- 
generated data generally is available to the 
scientific community, but he said the prob- 
lem is “accessibility. How rapidly can you 
get it? In order to set up a retrieval system, 
we need a lot more resources than we have 
now. The clear need also is for standardiza- 
tion of measurements among all nations.” 

The flow of people into oceanography is 
increasing. “We have trouble getting good 
people, but the Sea Grant program will help.” 

International cooperation prospects “look 


“We are essentially a service organization. 
Our tasks are the mapping and charting of 
the oceans—bathymetric and geophysical 
charts—and environmental observation and 
prediction, the forecasting of the state of the 
oceans.” 

Out of the present period of “great chang- 
ing” in oceanography, there ought to emerge 
a “balanced program,” part exploratory, part 
developmental, with “broad diversity of sup- 
port.” 

MAN AND THE Sea—XII: Can UNITED STATES 
FORMULATE LONG-RANGE OCEANOGRAPHIC 
PLAN?—EVIDENCE SEEN OF Soviet HIGH- 
LEVEL Sea POLICY 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


WAsHINGTON.—Can the U.S. government, 
changed regularly by election, formulate the 
long range oceanographic plan that is nec- 
essary for national survival a century from 
now? 

Unfettered by elections, the Soviets are 
demonstrating that they already have such 
a plan. 

The question was raised by Dr. Richard C. 
Vetter, executive secretary of the National 
Academy of Sciences’ Committee on Ocean- 
ography in an interview with The Standard- 
Times. 


Dr. Vetter believes that U.S. oceanography 
“now is in a plateau area,” in a deferred 
category for seyeral reasons, including Viet- 
nam and the fact that not much in the way 
of policy decisions can be made pending the 
reports (due January 1969) of the National 
Council of Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development and the President’s Com- 
mission on Marine Sciences. 

He added, “The question now is whether 
the spurt of activity in oceanography from 
1958 to 1963, really brought the country up. 
It put the bare bones of high seas capacity 
into the oceanographer’s hands, but the 
problem now is that you have the hulls, the 
framework, but you don’t have the ability 
* put the new tools, computers, etc. aboard 
chese ships. 

“We have the capacity to do important 
work, but money limitations are keeping 
from oceanographers the techniques of other 
sciences. 

“The Navy has a marvelous satellite navi- 
gation system receiver, expected to cost only 
$20,000 to $30,000 apiece. We should have one 
on every oceanographic ship. The chances 
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are slim that we will have even three or four 
in the next year. 

“It is poor management to have this ca- 
pacity and send ships to sea without it. 
There are many other cases of frustration; 
you can see the candy on the shelf, but you 
don’t have the nickel to buy it.” 

It is Dr. Vetter’s view that, “the Russians 
are not now ahead of us but it makes your 
hair tingle to see how fast they are growing. 
You can conclude that they reached a high- 
level policy decision that they need to know 
how to exploit the ocean’s resources on & 
long-term basis. 

“Within the framework of 50 or 100 years, 
no doubt any large country will have to have 
access to the resources of the ocean for sur- 
vival. Historically, people who use, occupy 
and develop a resource, own it or a big piece 
of it. The Russians are over here off our 
coasts for (a) fish and (b) so they will have 
a future claim on the ocean resources. 

“There is no evidence to show that we 
have this long-range strategy in mind and 
from a nationalistic and personal view, I'd 
be uncomfortable to think my grandchildren 
might live in a country without ample access 
to the ocean. 

“You could wipe out our fishery and im- 
port all the fish we need at the moment. For 
a while, others would be happy to sell it to 
us, eventually, they would say, ‘No, we need 
it ourselves.’ 

“One hundred to 500 years from now, our 
continental mineral resources will be pretty 
well depleted. Then, survival will depend on 
access to the ocean, Our top planners are not 
looking that far ahead and this is where we 
should be looking; one of the justifications 
for a big sustained effort in oceanography is 
long range national survival on a 100-200 
year time scale. There is no other answer. 

“I don't know whether a government like 
ours can make such a long-range plan. One 
elected Congress does not like to commit 
another to a program. The Russians, of 
course, have just one group; it can make 
such decisions and we must compete or co- 
operate with it.” 

In its most recent report, NAS’s Committee 
on Oceanography noted that the “rapid 
growth in oceanography during the past 
eight years is abundantly evident. 

“The federal budget for oceanography has 
grown from $21 million in 1958 to $221 mil- 
lion in 1967. Twenty new oceanography ships 
have been built and now are in operation. At 
least eight new laboratories have been 
established in the last six years. More than 50 
universities and colleges now offer courses 
in oceanography.” 

But the report went on to point out that, 
“Although the U.S. has maintained a leading 
role in a number of ocean uses, it is not doing 
as well in what were once our two major 
marine industries: Fisheries and the mer- 
chant marine.” 

It added, “The Russian oceanographic effort 
is at least as great as that of the U.S. The 
Russian fishery is about double that of the 
United States and their merchant marine 
has grown by 150 per cent in the past 10 
years.” 

The committee recommended: 

1. A comprehensive national ocean policy 
calling for increasing our understanding and 
use of the ocean at as rapid a rate as is con- 
sistent with other national goals; a national 
ocean program for implementation of that 
policy, and a national ocean budget adequate 
to fund the program. 

2. The federal government in preparation 
of the national ocean budget, should adopt 
budgeting concepts establishing and main- 
taining a relationship among the various ele- 
ments of the program, as for example, be- 
tween “discipline-oriented and mission-ori- 
ented” research activities. 

(In other words, what is asked here is 
recognition of the fund needs of both basic 
and applied research, so that studies for the 
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sake of advancing ocean science as a field 
of knowledge will receive support, as well as 
those that lend themselves to cost-benefit 
evaluation.) 

8. The existing management structure for 
the national oceanographic program should 
be revised and strengthened for the purpose 
of providing improved planning, coordinat- 
ing and budgeting functions. 

The council found that, . .. under present 
management procedures, we have 22 federal 
bureaus and laboratories doing separate 
things in and about the ocean . . These 22 
executive entities report to about 29 sub- 
stantive and appropriation committees and 
subcommittees of the Congress. 

“Thus, while Public Law 89-454, June 17, 
1966, states that the policy of the United 
States is to ‘develop, encourage and main- 
tain a coordinated, comprehensive and long- 
range national program in marine science 
for the benefit of mankind,’ we still have no 
national ocean program with which to imple- 
ment the policy and no national ocean budget 
with which to fund it.” 


MAN AND THE Sea—XIII: Man’s NEEDS May 
Force COOPERATION OF NATIONS 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


WasHINGTON.—If the cold war dominates 
oceanography, in terms of time, talent and 
money, it does not monopolize it. There are 
areas in which cooperation has been the key 
word. 

Against the obviously competitive aspects 
of sea resources and marine engineering de- 
velopment—competition heightened by in- 
ternational tensions and increasing economic 
needs of a burgeoning world population— 
are balanced pressures on nations to work 
together in the use, study and exploitation 
of the oceans for the common good of man. 

After five years of work, UNESCO's Inter- 
governmental Oceanographic Commission, 
an organization of 55 member governments 
dedicated to “learning more about nature 
and resources of the oceans through con- 
certed action,” had provided international 
coordination for 250 cruises on a budget of 
$10 to $20 million annually. 

As an example of its efforts, 14 ship- 
operating countries, among them the U.S. 
and U.S.S.R., plus 10 other nations, includ- 
ing China, participated in the international 
Indian Ocean expedition (1959-65). 

By arrangement with the Indian govern- 
ment, the world’s first international sorting 
station for zooplankton samples was estab- 
lished at Ernakulam, South India, in 1963, 
and ships of all countries participating in 
the expedition contributed parts of their 
plankton collections, taken with a specially 
designed standard net. 

As a result, there now exists a pioneer 
zooplankton collection in India, supervised 
by an international coordinator, and open 
to all marine biologists of the world to study. 

Analysis and reporting of data from the 
Indian Ocean expedition will continue for 
many years and it is planned that copies for 
the data collected will be deposited in the 
two World Data Centers for Oceanography in 
Washington and Moscow. 

Last December, at the initiative of the 
United States, the U.N. General Assembly 
voted to “set up a small group of experts,” 
including U.S. membership, to (a) make a 
survey of the present state of knowledge of 
the resources of the sea beyond the con- 
tinental shelf, excluding fish, and of the 
techniques for exploiting these resources and 
(b) asked UNESCO, the IOC, and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the U.N. to 
formulate proposals “for an expanded pro- 
gram of international cooperation to assist 
in a better understanding of the marine en- 
vironment through science and in the ex- 
ploitation and development of marine re- 
sources with due regard to the conservation 
of fish stocks ” 
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Especially in the Northwest Atlantic, 
where heavy Russian fishing supplements 
that of U.S. and Canada, the question of pos- 
sible overexploitation of the resource has 
been raised in recent years. 

Meanwhile, proposals that title to mineral 
resources on the deep ocean floor be con- 
ferred on the U.N. have been made by Sen. 
Church, D.-Idaho, the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, and the World 
Peace Through Law Conference. These pro- 
posals have been strongly opposed by the 
American Bar Association and American 
Legion. 

A Maltese proposal before the U.N. asks 
that no nation be allowed to claim territorial 
rights over any part of the sea bottom be- 
yond the continental shelf. A 1958 conven- 
tion defines the continental shelf as the bot- 
tom beyond territorial waters and up to the 
point where the depth reaches 200 meters— 
about 660 feet ‘‘or beyond this line to where 
natural resources on the shelf may be ex- 
ploited.” 

With advancing technology, no one can be 
sure how far this means; in extreme, it could 
mean that the limits of a nation’s territorial 
sea might go to mid-ocean. 

Two congressional committees have held 
hearings related to a couple of dozen bills, 
both for and against international jurisdic- 
tion of the deep sea bottom. 

Rear Admiral Hearn, judge advocate of the 
Navy, said, “Any action at this time to vest 
control of deep ocean resources in an inter- 
national body would be premature and ill- 
advised,” a view parallelling that of the De- 
partment of State. 

Dr. Robert A. Frosch, assistant secretary 
of the Navy for research and development, 
commented that it is “much too early in our 
understanding of deep ocean resources and 
what is required to exploit them to vest con- 
trol of this area in an international body. 
The Navy has used the sea bottom for many 
years; it would interfere with national se- 
curity if an attempt were made to alter the 
legal status of the bottom.” 

An administration spokesman, Dr. Edward 
Wenk Jr., executive secretary of the National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development, added, “We believe it is pre- 
mature to consider the types of definitive 
arrangements contemplated in a treaty such 
as proposed by Malta. As a consequence, the 
U.S. could not support such a treaty.” 

But Dr. Wenk went on to say, “While not 
supporting the treaty proposed by Malta, this 
country does not propose sitting still, Con- 
tinued U.S. leadership at the U.N. is essential 
if we are to insure that international ar- 
rangements are developed which are con- 
sistent with our national interest.” 

State Department sources said the govern- 
ment is studying “a number of alternatives,” 
having in mind the importance of “preserving 
the traditional freedom of the seas as well as 
the importance of creating economic and 
legal conditions which will lead to fruitful 
development of ocean resources.” 

A State Department official summed up 
this view by saying, “The ocean is so vast 
that no one country can hope to do the 
work required. If anything at all constructive 
is to be done on a global scale, it must be 
in the form of international cooperation.” 

The Malta resolution appears to have been 
a victim of poor timing, but the signs in- 
dicate more, not less international together- 
ness afloat because humanity’s needs com- 
pel us to unlock the secrets of the broad 
and deep oceans. 

Oceanographers in general seem to favor 
some form of international ownership or 
control, probably achieved through a United 
Nations ocean space treaty. Many look with 
favor on the proposal by Sen. Claiborne Pell, 
D-R.L, one of the foremost congressional au- 
thorities on oceanography, which would guar- 
antee free access to areas of ocean space for 
all nations. 
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MAN AND THE SEA—XIV: AcENcY ROLE 
EXAMINED 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


WasHINGcToN.—A member of the National 
Academy of Sciences who would not permit 
attribution said of the National Council on 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment, of which Vice President Humphrey is 
chairman, “We're better off than before. The 
council has forced the government agencies 
to sharpen up their planning. 

‘Tt is a great asset in terms of public 
awareness, having the vice president thus in- 
volved, because it places a high level of im- 
portance on oceanography. Unfortunately, 
however, the output is likely to be flavored 
by political expediency. 

“One gets the impression the council is 
looking for politically sexy things, bits and 
pieces of activities that don’t cost money 
and have short-range political overtones.” 

Dr. Edward Wenk Jr., executive secretary 
of the council, smiled when the above state- 
ment was read to him. He said, “I don’t 
know, of course, to which of our activities 
he refers. But we would be glad to know of 
anything with which he thinks we should 
concern ourselves. 

“Over the past year, I have noted and 
commented publicly at how few quantum 
jumps were flowing in to the Marine Sciences 
Council as unsolicited proposals, We have 
invited government agencies, professional 
associations, universities, and industrial firms 
to suggest bold new approaches, revolution- 
ary concepts, imaginative system plans, 

“We simply cannot accept the belief that 
these ideas generate only along the Potomac. 
Despite our invitations, few good ideas have 
been submitted. 

“The part of the world we deal with is the 
interface between science and public policy. 
It is our responsibility to aid the President 
in making wise decisions by helping to iden- 
tify national goals, by telling him where we 
ought to go, how to get there, and who can 
help, in either the public or private sector, 
or both. 

“We are trying to understand how the 
oceans can contribute to our national goals, 
security, peace, aid to developing nations, 
economic growth and a better standard of 
life. What we see as our role is one of trying 
to visualize the meaning of the sea to people, 
rather than merely a series of problems. 

“It was Congress, not the Executive, that 
recognized the lack of leadership, the frag- 
mentation in the marine sciences and wanted 
to provide better federal management, to add 
new momentum, and to provide additional 
participation by government and industry, as 
well as by scientists, thus getting more ‘bang 
for a buck.’ This is why the council exists; 
this is the kind of environment in which we 
find ourselves. 

“One of the truisms in any bureaucratic 
structure is that doing anything new is 
hard; the system does not encourage boat- 
rocking. Yet that is the sense of purpose of 
the legislation that created us, so we encour- 
age each agency to examine its role to make 
this a cooperative exercise at the policy level. 

“We are attempting to encourage com- 
munication, both among the agencies, and 
among government, universities and indus- 
try. You can’t do it all from Washington.” 

Dr. Wenk said the Soviets might be ahead 
of us “quantitatively” in merchant ship 
building and the fisheries, but that he 
thought the U.S. still had a lead in “quality 
and quantity” of effort in other areas. 

He added, “If we have good reason to get 
ahead, let’s be there, but let’s not do some- 
thing just because of the Soviets.” 

He conceded that the amount of time 
scientists spend writing proposals to get 
funds "is a serious problem, but it is a prob- 
lem of government funding of science as & 
whole.” Dr. Wenk added, “It is one of the 
major things we are looking at hard, the 
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idea of letting larger institutions make deci- 
sions on how some of the money is to be 
spent.” 

The President’s first major assignment to 
the council was to request recommendations 
for the fiscal year 1968 budget. Nine areas 
were isolated for special emphasis and set 
forth in the President’s first report on ma- 
rine sciences, They concern: 

1. A new “food-from-the-sea” program, 
a part of the war on hunger, including over- 
seas demonstration projects utilizing fish 
protein concentrate; 

2. Immediate implementation of the Sea 
Grant program to strengthen education, ap- 
plied research and information transfer; 

3. A new study for improved collection and 
dissemination of oceanographic data; 

4. Designation of the Chesapeake Bay as 
a model to study the effects of estuarine pol- 
lution and remedial measures; 

5. A pilot plan for offshore minerals ex- 
ploration; 

6. An expanded ocean observation system 
to improve near-shore weather prediction for 
small boats and oil facilities and accuracy 
of long-range forecasting; 

7. A strengthened program of deep-ocean 
technology especially to develop a future 
eapability to recover lost equipment; 

8. A new ship to accelerate research in 
sub-Arctic waters; 

9. Programs for international cooperation 
to promote peaceful use of the oceans. 

Dr. Wenk added, “To place these priority 
efforts in perspective, the government's total 
activities in marine science and technology 
also have been examined and the total rec- 
ommended to the Congress for fiscal year 
1968 is $462 million, up 13 per cent from the 
previous year. 

“These funds are the minimum necessary 
to expand efforts to understand the sea and 
develop its resources to enhance capabilities 
of local government, universities and private 
industry to join in this vital enterprise. 

“This $462 million, incidentally, represents 
less than three per cent of the $17 billion 
proposed for fiscal year 1968 for federal re- 
search and development across the board.” 

In the council’s first report to the Presi- 
dent, under a final section entitled “Looking 
Ahead,” it concluded: “The time is ripe to 
apply our knowledge of the sea. To be sure, 
there is much that we still do not know— 
this will always be true—but we know more 
of the sea than our actions toward exploita- 
tion might suggest. 

“The technology is ready—new structural 
materials, miniaturized electronics, com- 
puters, nuclear power, underwater vehi- 
cles. The tools await utilization. 

“At the same time, we must continue to 
nourish the source of this technology—the 
sciences from which marine technology 
derives... i 

“A responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment in this important undertaking is the 
development of marine science policies 
which both foster and respond to society's 
dependence on the oceans. 

“But the rational evolution of such pol- 
icies cannot come through federal actions 
alone, for this evolution requires a creative 
partnership among federal, state and local 
governments, as well as the academic and 
industrial communities,” 

SEAFOOD PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER 27, 1967 

There have been almost as many words 
written and spoken about the fishing indus- 
try in the last year as there have been fish 
landed at the American ports. And it would 
be folly for me to stand up here and simply 
repeat those things which you have heard 
and read so often. 

As nearly as I can tell, the Seafood Pro- 
ducers Organization was organized in 1939. 
Ed O'Neil became its first business agent in 
1945. 
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That year the fish landings in New Bed- 
ford showed a tremendous increase over 
previous years, totalling about 101 million 
pounds of all varieties. 

The distribution was not nearly the same 
as it has been in recent years, but I think 
the gross landing is an interesting figure 
when you compare it with the estimate for 
this year which is expected to be about 114 
million pounds. 

In 1945 those landings were valued at 
about 8 million six hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The landings this year will amount to 
about 16 million. 

In the 22 years since 1945 your orga- 
nization has been active in many areas but 
the stories that we have carried on the fish- 
ing industry through those years seem to 
follow a series of waves not unlike the oceans 
in which you fish. 

As long as 15 and 18 years ago, we wrote 
of the scarcity in certain types of fish and 
that unless efforts were made to conserve, 
economic tragedy would face the port of 
New Bedford. 

We have had any number of stories, as 
you well know, on the problems that you 
have had with insurance, with labor nego- 
tiations, with imports, with federal inquiries 
into restrictions of trade, with the tragedies 
that go with the life at sea. 

We also have recorded the new and bigger 
vessels that are coming into the fleet, the 
installation of electronic equipment, the 
training programs for young men who want 
to establish a future in this industry. 

All of this brings us down to this year of 
1967 where again your industry is facing 
many of the same problems that have beset 
it in the last 20 years, some of them more 
acute but some of them also representing 
opportunities that couldn’t possibly have 
existed a generation or two ago. 

For the second year in a row you are con- 
fronted with a decline in landings. This year 
your dollar volume will drop for the first 
time in a number of years. 

The waterfront of New Bedford is being 
remade and this represents some degree of 
uncertainty and perhaps expense. 

The nation’s demand for fish in the last 20 
years has increased tremendously. Figures 
would seem to indicate that approximately 5 
billion pounds of fish were absorbed by this 
country in 1948. This figure doubled by 1966. 
Yet the only thing that doubled for the New 
Bedford fishing fleet was the value of catches 
while the total landings increased hardly 
more than 10 percent. 

In this same period of time, the popula- 
tion of the country has grown from 140 to 
200 million persons. This would seem to indi- 
cate that you were in an industry that has a 
potential of an ever growing market, yet your 
hopes of filling this market are declining in 
the face of ever increasing imports that are 
being sold to the American public more 
cheaply than you can produce them. 

What can all of these things possibly mean 
for the future and why should I try to select 
a title which would emphasize potential when 
it seems in fact that the American fishing in- 
dustry is going backward rather than forward. 

Well, it seems to me that the fishing indus- 
try in this country will never die. It is not 
only as old as the nation but it is also an 
industry as old as civilized man himself. But 
to insure that it will not die, we must be 
realistic about those things which confront 
us and understand what must be done if we 
are to make any real progress in the future. 

I believe there are three principal areas 
where a great deal can be done. I would 
identify these as organization, legislation, re- 
search and development. I'd like to talk a 
little bit about each one as I see its impli- 
cations in fishing. 

First and foremost all those persons identi- 
fied with the fishing industry must recognize 
that it is in truth an industry. 

There is romance in the sea and man 
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t the sea. But today, that makes bet- 
ter fiction than economy. Each captain has 
in his hands not only the fate of his crew 
but the financial hopes and ambitions of 
those people who are underwriting his vessel, 
of those who will buy and sell his product. 

But I think it is no longer possible for 
the industry to operate on the basis in which 
every man thinks of himself as an independ- 
ent business, concerned only with the size 
of the catch and the price that it will bring 
at the auction. 

There must be a feeling that this is an 
industry that will go on long after each one 
of us has retired or died. 

There must be organization that will in- 
volve all segments of industry—boat owners, 
union, buyers, distributors, etc. All must 
realize that the future is going to be barren, 
if one segment hopes to live only at the 
expense of another. 

The fishing industry must realize that the 
things which confront it now, are really not 
much different than the problems other in- 
dustries have faced and are facing. Imports 
have harassed even such giants as the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, textile industry, the 
watch industry and just about every manu- 
factured product this country produces 
today. 

I cannot believe that the fishing industry 
is any more divided or has more reasons to 
remain divided than other groups that have 
formed united fronts to present possible pro- 
grams for the development of their particular 
activities. 

You only have to look a few miles north 
of here to see what has happened in recent 
years to the cranberry industry which rose 
after a governmental edict threatened to 
ruin it. 

It is not an easy chore, but I know that 
an effort must be made and I would rather 
see it made here in New Bedford than to 
have it originate from the outside. And I 
believe that in the Seafood Producers Asso- 
ciation you have the experience and the 
ability to lead such efforts. 

Most importantly, I think that your or- 
ganization of the future must recognize that 
the clock is not going to turn back. 

We live in an age of internationalism and 
our leaders in the past, and I would guess 
of the future, are not sympathetic with re- 
straint of trade. I do not believe that the 
tariff situation will change for the benefit of 
American fishermen, 

Neither do I believe that the Catholic 
church is going to change its mind and again 
require the eating of fish on Fridays. 

If you will reco these things you will 
understand that the leaders of this industry 
in which you are engaged will have to try to 
find those forces that exist in our lives today 
that, projected into the future, offer the 
best hope for your continued growth. 

You also will have to recognize that, by 
and large, members of your industry will 
have to do this for themselves. Each seg- 
ment in this country is largely concerned 
with its own problems and I cannot really 
imagine that many of them will shed tears 
over your plight. 

You cannot expect the Congress to guar- 
antee you a market of your own choosing; 
you can’t expect the Defense Department to 
give you a fixed annual income with a captive 
market. 

But there are many things you can do... 

In the field of legislation, there is much 
that can be done if one observes the signs 
that are already on the horizon. But I believe 
that it is a waste of effort to push for stern 
restrictions on imports. 

Just a couple of months ago, Sen. Edward 
Kennedy, in speaking at Boston at a fishing 
conference, indicated that he would be will- 
ing to work for stiffer imports—only as a 
last resort. He said that this was why he 
was proposing a program that emphasized 
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development of a vigorous industry, the in- 
troduction of new techniques. 

As long ago as Jan. 1949, Ed O'Neil ad- 
dressed a hearing of the House Ways and 
Means Committee in Washington as a repre- 
sentative of the fishing industry. He said 
tariffs then were entirely out of line with 
prices and afforded no protection to American 
producers, 

In the almost 20 years since then you have 
not seen any improvements in your favor. 
I would think you all would recognize that 
this is now a political fact of life and you 
must find avenues around it, rather than 
through it. 

As a matter of fact, I might even argue 
that imports have had a useful effect on 
your business. They have increased the num- 
ber of fish consumers in this country and 
they have increased the per capita consump- 
tion of fish. Thus, they have expanded the 
market which now stands available for an 
industry with the resources to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Rather than an iron clad law on imports, 
I think it might be entirely possible to es- 
tablish an adjusted or sliding quota system. 
Suppose you were to suggest to the Congress 
that imports be limited to 50% of the U.S. 
market, based on an annual review of the 
total consumption of the previous year. 

This would give you a guaranteed market 
that would grow as demands and appetites 
grow. It also would encourage foreign sup- 
pliers to work to increase the American mar- 
ket, which in turn would expand your share 
of it. 

Even such an agreement is bound to place 
strains on the existing U.S. fishing fleet. I 
doubt that the American fleet right now 
could supply half of the American market. 
This obviously means that if you are look- 
ing to increase your sales, you must look 
to methods to increase your production. 

There are other areas of legislation where 
support and general sympathy lie. 

Conservation is a very popular subject 
these days. The Congress and the public be- 
lieve in conservation and even if you feel 
that the agreement with the Russians is 
worth very little right now, it does point to 
an area that has international understand- 
ing. 

So, I believe that you could find strong 
support in the Congress and get legislation 
that would universally protect the fishing 
grounds against the use of explosives and 
against their use as dumping grounds for the 
industrial wastes of the East Coast com- 
munities. 

International agreements might also be 
worked out so that certain species of fish 
might be protected for a year while another 
type was substituted. This could only be 
done if research showed that a substitute 
was as abundant and as useful for food or 
industrial purposes as the one being replaced. 

The nation is very alert to research and 
the frontiers that science is opening under 
the seas and in the skies. I am sure that a 
concerted effort could divert more U.S. funds 
to assisting studies on fish, on fish by-prod- 
ucts, on vessels and vessel construction, on 
preserving catches and on future use of types 
of fish not now harvested. 

You must be aware of a growing under- 
standing in the Congress that fisheries need 
more assistance in the construction of ves- 
sels that are going to be competitive with 
foreign countries and I would not be at all 
surprised to see the subsidy program im- 
proved in the next few years—if you work 
on it. 

Sen. Kennedy in this Boston address, also 
spoke strongly about legislation that would 
permit the formation of co-operatives and 
market agreements. These would allow joint 
ventures by all segments of the fishing in- 
dustry and all areas of the country in mar- 
keting and in research, exempting such or- 
ganizations from anti-trust law provisions. 
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I don’t envision a co-operative as limited 
as the ones with which you are familiar 
here. I think of one far broader that would 
have long-range, as well as immediate bene- 
fits. It would be the basis for all future de- 
velopment. 

Some of these organizations already exist 
for farm products, so the precedent is there 
and I am sure that you're all aware of how 
effective such organizations are for dairy 
products, fruit and meat producers, 

All of this legislation is fully within rea- 
son and entirely possible, if the industry 
will present a united front, 

However, I think such measures must be 
accompanied by an effort on the part of the 
industry to develop within itself those areas 
that this nation has always handled best— 
research and merchandise. 

These are the hallmarks of a forward-look- 
ing industry and they contain the elements 
that point to the future. 

The initiative for them must come from 
the industry but the federal government, 
private foundations and the educational in- 
stitutes throughout the nation stand ready 
to help with talented men and reservoirs of 
experience, 

All of these, brought to bear on a single 
problem are bound to bring productive 
results. 

I don’t propose to talk tonight about im- 
provements in fishing vessels or installation 
of unloading techniques with the use of la- 
bor saving devices. 

You know far more about these things 
than I do and you've heard it all many times 
before. 

But I believe labor could be induced to ac- 
cept new techniques, if it could be assured 
that other new advances of the industry 
would be using the manpower that might be 
diverted from more routine duties. 

I just don’t happen to believe things are 
impossible because they've never been tried 
before. You wouldn’t either, if you’d look at 
the changes that have taken place in science 
and industry in the last decade. 

Look at how things stand now. Each per- 
son in the nation eats a little more than 10 
pounds of your product a year compared 
with 104 pounds of beef and 36 pounds of 
chicken. 

That certainly would indicate to me that 
there is a market. Are you afraid to reach 
out for it for fear that you'll be creating a 
bigger demand for imports? Possibly, but 
that doesn’t deter other industry. Cigaret 
commercials aren't slowed by the number of 
brands on the market, 

Why is fish so different? 

I don’t think it is but I know that you 
have to work to sell it. You aren't going to 
get people to spend more money for your 
products to save a staggering industry. 

If you can buy a shirt that suits you and 
that is made in Hong Kong and is $2 cheaper 
than the American made goods, you'll prob- 
ably buy it. You'll do this even though tex- 
tile mills in this and neighboring cities may 
be suffering by your decision. 

But I think there are ways that you can 
make people buy more fish, possibly more 
than is landed right here in New Bedford. 

I think a great deal more could be done 
with fish byproducts, meal and oil. 

I think there are many species of fish not 
now being harvested that could be, perhaps 
for particular nutritional needs. 

As long ago as 1958 and again in 1961, the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries released 
studies showing the specific nutritional value 
of fish in certain heart disorders. It also 
pointed out that there were properties in 
fish that made it a very useful food for those 
who were overweight and those with other 
nutritional problems. 

One of the things fish meat apparently 
does, is reduce the fatty content of the blood 
stream that contributes to atherosclerosis, a 
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hardening of the arteries through waxy de- 
posits. The bureau reported that this disease 
causes % of the deaths of men over 45. 

Here is a tremendous potential demand. 
You are producing a product that almost 
half the nation needs, if it is to live longer 
and feel better doing it. I think the right 
kind of promotional effort could make every 
man over 45 feel guilty if he didn’t eat fish 
two or three times a week. 

Do you know whether these characteristics, 
so beneficial to health, are found in greater 
quantities in the fish landed in New Bed- 
ford? Or, do you know that they aren’t? If 
they are, wouldn’t an advertising campaign 
give you a special, specific appeal to the 
U.S. market? 

Or to put it another way, do you know 
whether freezing fish destroys some of these 
health properties? Or does freezing decrease 
the value of some of them in direct relation- 
ship to the length of time that the fish is 
frozen? 

You may think that one haddock is like 
another. I would think you could get experts 
who would say it was not all alike and that 
for some unique and special reason, the fish 
landed in New Bedford has certain health 
qualities not found anywhere else. 

I would think that fish packaged and sold 
from New Bedford might well carry labels 
identifying it as a health food with recom- 
mendations from the AMA, from dietary ex- 
perts, from university professors proclaiming 
that this fish had in it unique elements for 
good health. Why would price bother any- 
one then! 

I don’t think there are any people in this 
world more conscious of their health than 
Americans, You're not trying to deceive them 
if you have a product that is genuinely good 
for them. As a matter of fact, you are de- 
priving them of an opportunity for good 
health if you fail to inform them fully of 
the benefits of your product. 

How can all of these things come about? 

It takes more than a meeting like this but 
I believe a start can be made with a group 
like this. 

I would suggest that a research founda- 
tion be established in New Bedford with an 
initial funding from the fishing industry. 
This might be $100,000 dollars or more. 

It should be headed by a director knowl- 
edgeable of the industry. He would have to 
enlist support of the colleges and universities 
in the state, the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries and all the other agencies that have 
been dealing with fish and sea foods. 

I am sure that such a foundation could be 
supported in part with federal grants and 
get encouragement from special foundations. 
I have no doubt that the talent exists right 
in this state to develop far more imaginative 
programs than I have mentioned here. 

The foundation would be concerned not 
only with new methods for improving your 
way of fishing but with finding out a great 
deal more about fish and its future uses. 

It would have a marketing branch that 
would be concerned with finding new areas 
in which fish can be sold. Perhaps here one 
of the more important aspects is telling 
people in the Midwest how fish should be pre- 
pared so that it can be as tasty as we on the 
East Coast know it should be. 

The foundation would also have a legis- 
lative branch that would be pressing for 
p: along the lines that I have men- 
tioned or others that the industry might find 
helpful. 

Such a foundation should not be limited 
to New Bedford fishing interests. It should 
expand to include all of Massachusetts or all 
of the East Coast, and maybe ultimately all 
of the nation. 

But I would like to see it started here in 
New Bedford because I think the move has to 
start somewhere and this is the most im- 
portant port in the East Coast and this is 
where it should start. 
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There are so many areas that research 
could exploit that I am sure chemists and 
nutritionists and biologists could talk to 
you for hours about the potentials that they 
now know, without even speculating on ones 
that might be possible. 

We've heard a good bit about fish flour 
and I think it represents a tremendous po- 
tential. Primarily we've heard it as a neces- 
sary food for underdeveloped nations. 

But the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
also says that research might show that it 
could be used in the construction of limited 
calorie foods that would have certain weight 
controlling properties and therefore be useful 
for persons who must live within certain 
weight requirements. 

What about fish oils? It seems to me there 
may be a great potential in this area yet the 
only one I've ever heard of was cod liver oil 
and that has been around ever since I can 
remember anything. 

I think the foundation might also explore 
how you can compete at sea. Is there a better 
way to fish? 

Would it be a reasonable suggestion that 
independent boat owners assemble in a cor- 
poration and acquire one or two mother ships 
and lease the services of individual vessels? 

Perhaps the individual vessels could work 
for a month at a time on the fishing grounds 
with only the mother ships bringing the fish 
into port on a periodic basis. The fishing 
vessels themselves might hire crews on a fixed 
salary basis, based on hours of work rather 
than on the size of the catch. 

You can probably think of all kinds of 
reasons why this wouldn’t work, and maybe 
it wouldn't. But I know this kind of thinking 
must be applied in the future if you're to 
come up with ideas and methods that are 
different than what you are doing now. And 
I think all of you will reluctantly agree that 
what is being done now is not making you 
competitive. 

You all may feel that this is really not the 
responsibility of boat owners. And strictly 
speaking perhaps it is not. 

But if someone doesn’t start a revolution 
within the industry and doesn’t seek out new 
products and new markets, you won't have 
very much need for your vessels. And watch- 
ing hulls rot by the piers is a pretty sad fate 
for saying, “It wasn’t my responsibility.” 


In Memoriam: Mrs. Carlos P. Romulo 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. ZABLOC RKI. Mr. Speaker, we are 
saddened today by the news of the death 
of Mrs. Carlos P. Romulo, a most gra- 
cious lady and devoted wife to one of the 
Philippines’ most illustrious leaders, 

To many of us here in the Nation’s 
Capital she was a longtime, highly re- 
spected acquaintance. We remember well 
the many years she spent here in Wash- 
ington as a charming helpmate to her 
husband, Ambassador Romulo. 

Mrs. Romulo was well known here for 
her warmth and charity, her grace and 
intelligence. In her was manifest the full 
flowering of Filipino womanhood. 

Her personality and her good works, 
some of which even today are bearing 
fruit, will remain fresh in our memories, 
although she has been taken from us. 

My wife joins me in extending sin- 
cerest sympathy to Ambassador Romulo 
and to the Romulo family. 


January 24, 1968 
Politics in Britain 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, Henry 
Fairlie, a perceptive observer of Ameri- 
can politics, has written a two-part series 
of articles about the politics of his own 
Britain. The articles appeared in the 
periodical Encounter. 

It is so seldom that a sympathetic por- 
trait of politicians and politics is drawn 
that I wish to share these pieces with my 
colleagues. 

The articles follow: 

THE Lire or POLITICS—PART I 
(By Henry Fairlie) 

Politics clearly involves leadership of a 
sort—a man leads his government, he leads 
his party, he may even lead his country—but 
those who call for leadership with a sense of 
purpose usually intend a great deal more. 
They may not ask of a British Prime Min- 
ister what Clinton Rossister asks of an Ameri- 
can President: that he should be “the one- 
man distillation of the American people 
the Voice of the People.. . While he acts 
as political leader of some, he serves as moral 
spokesman of all.“ But they ask—astonish- 
ingly, in a country with a two-party system, 
in a political system which lives by conflict— 
that he should be more than a temporary 
party leader with the support, at the most, 
of only half the country. 

At its most transparent, the call for leader- 
ship is usually a thinly disguised call for 
coalition or “national” government. At its 
most vulgar, it is a call simply for glamour, 
for moral excitement, a wish to avoid the 
complexities of real events and issues by 
quite false over-simplifications. At its most 
dangerous, it is a call for a unified will, em- 
bodied in a single man, expressed by a single 
voice. Whatever form it takes, it is a call to 
get away from the untidiness, the compro- 
mises and the shifts, the manoeuvres and 
the balances, of free government. It is also 
a call to the nation to live permanently in 
an atmosphere of crisis and moral rearma- 
ment, always requiring rescuing and redemp- 
tion, and always seeking them from a poli- 
tician who, for the purpose, is endowed with 
quite improbable virtues. 

Political leadership, in a free country, can- 
not offer these consolations; but people will 
continue to look for them. They ask for ex- 
altation from men who are not intended, as 
they are not equipped, to supply it. “If peo- 
ple want a sense of purpose,” Harold Mac- 
millan once said, “they should get it from 
their archbishops. They should certainly not 
get it from their politicians.”* It was the 
voice of a political tradition, part of whose 
value, and strength, is that it instructs us 
in the limits of political action. 

The opportunities and methods of politi- 
cal leadership will be understood best by ex- 
amining how political leaders reach “the top 
of the greasy pole”; what chances and tempt- 
ations await them there; how they dispose 
of them. Only then can we hope to grasp 
what kind of leadership they are in a posi- 
tion to offer, and we are entitled to expect 
from them. 


TOP OF THE GREASY POLE 
Our Prime Ministers of the twentieth 
century have not, on the whole, been men 
obviously fitted for such exaltation. Arthur 
Balfour had the intellect, he also had the 
iron, but he did not have the head of steam; 
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Campbell-Bannerman was a useful warhorse, 
but there is no evidence that any idea ever 
entered his head, or that any ever left it; 
Asquith perfectly filled Bagehot’s prescrip- 
tion for a constitutional statesman, the pow- 
ers of a first-rate united to the creed of a 
second-rate man; Lloyd George, an original, 
became too early an adventurer; Bonar Law 
gave little to his age, but can be excused 
since he took little from it also; Baldwin, 
although he had the instincts, lacked the 
intelligence; Ramsay MacDonald lost his 
way; Neville Chamberlain always deserved 
Lloyd George’s quip that he looked at politics 
through the wrong end of a municipal drain- 
pipe; Churchill walked, alone, with destiny; 
Attlee was narrow and insular; Eden, a 
juvenile lead who should never have been 
invited to play a dramatic role, had neither 
vision nor imagination; Macmillan, another 
original, received power too late; Douglas- 
Home was a brisk man for a brisk interlude. 
Wilson has yet to be judged. 

Such a summary, deliberately but only 
slightly unfair, should at least warn us that 
it is not wise to expect too much of political 
leadership, especially in a democracy. One of 
the arguments of those who opposed the Re- 
form Bill of 1832—that the old electoral sys- 
tem enabled patrons, through their rotten 
boroughs, to introduce into the House of 
Commons fresh and young political talent— 
looks, in hindsight, a great deal more con- 
vincing than it seemed at the time. 

Why these thirteen men, and not thirteen 
others, should have reached the top of the 
greasy pole has probably the simplest of ex- 
planations: that they happened to be around 
at the right time. They, of course, were not 
beyond giving events a push. But would Har- 
old Wilson have become leader of the Labour 
Party if Hugh Gaitskell had died a year 
earlier? Would Macmillan have been able to 
strike if he had not had the opportunity, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to establish his 
authority in Cabinet and his reputation in 
the House? Would Gaitskell ever have led 
his party if Attlee had resigned, as perhaps 
he should have done, after the defeat of 1951? 
Would Attlee himself have become Prime 
Minister if he had not just happened to be 
there, available, when the Labour Party could 
not decide between Herbert Morrison and 
Arthur Greenwood? Candidates for political 
leadership are a little like street-walkers, 
keeping their beat, hoping events will pick 
them up. 

Wilson, after all, owed his election as party 
leader, not only to the death of Hugh Gait- 
skell, but to the death of Aueurin Bevan. 
Macmillan might never have received the 
Queen's commission if Oliver Stanley had not 
died, or if Colonel Nasser had not catapulted 
himself into office. Churchill, of course, need- 
ed the assistance, not of earthly powers, but 
of the god Mars. 

Yet, although it is important to under- 
stand how much of political leadership de- 
pends on hazard, one should be careful not 
to carry the point too far. In 1939 and 1940, 
a young and shrewd Conservative member of 
the Parliament, Vyvyan Adams, published 
two volumes, under the pseudonym of 
“Watchman.”* They were an attempt to 
summarise the qualities, and predict the fu- 
ture, of both the front-bench and back- 
bench politicians of the day. His judgments 
were uncannily correct, and they are a re- 
minder that it is possible to detect the quali- 
ties which may take a man to the top. 

“Has Mr. Eden,” asked “Watchman” in 
1939, “that quality which Kipling described 
as ‘essential guts“. . . ? Before long we may 
see at No. 10 Downing Street a wholly new 
type—a serious overgrown boy, a friendly 
well-mannered undergraduate, a man who 
looks like a soldier and thinks like an artist, 
one of whom his friends are so fond that, 
with an almost feminine tenderness, they 
speak of him as ‘Dear Anthony’.” There was 
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not much more to be said about Eden's 
premiership seventeen years later. 

“A faint intellectual arrogance limits the 
number of his intimates,” he observed of 
Macmillan in 1940. “On the other hand he is 
quite fearless. . . Always his efforts can 
be seen from the Press Gallery to be com- 
manding attention from one quarter or 
another.. . . It would be a sad climax for 
Harold Macmillan, aged fifty, to earn the 
epithet of a disused slag-heap.” It was a 
cautious but, for the time, prescient judg- 
ment: and it noticed the right points. 

“Of Mr. R. A. Butler many would say, 
‘Here is a young man pre-destined to leader- 
ship. Nothing could keep it away from him’. 
Yet it is not simple to foresee such a climax.” 
So, now, say all of us; and so, in the interven- 
ing years, we all from time to time said. But— 
in 1939? 

Although not discarding Herbert Morrison 
as a future leader of the Labour Party, 
“Watchman” had, in 1939, his doubts. Her- 
bert Morrison is London, not England... . 
Yet this immense metropolitan prestige is 
a weakness as well as a source of strength. ... 
Today he has sunk back upon the throne of 
London, a genial despot with his considerable 
powers circumscribed in scope and time.” 
Twenty years later, his career needed no 
other epitaph. 

“Arithmetic tells you he has passed into 
the early forties“ this, in 1939, of Ancurin 
Bevan— but he retains the instability 
which is the mark and prerogative of 
youth ... he is always kicking against the 
pricks and that is fatal in the one army 
which fears above all that its privates may be 
out of step or breaking the ranks....A 
really great personal effort could save him, 
an effort by which he took hold of himself 
and his tongue.” The effort was, in the end, 
made. But it was made—and there was trag- 
edy here—too late. 

But perhaps Watchman's“ most d 
foresight was a small aside, in which he 
looked, in 1939, when the man was not even 
in Parliament, when he was not even pub- 
licly known, to Hugh Gaitskell as one of the 
potential leaders of the Labour Party. 

These judgments are worth summarising, 
if they warn us not to be too casual about 
the qualities which make one man a political 
leader, while another, of perhaps equal or 
even greater talent, such as Robert Boothby, 
languishes, If it is true that candidates for 
political leadership must simply be around 
at the right time, it is also true that they 
require certain qualities to ensure that they 
are around, and that their qualities are ob- 
served. Not even Alec Douglas-Home—for 
all his protestations—merely sat at home, 
waiting on events. He walked the streets, with 
the rest of them, displaying his favours with 
a misleading meekness which only the cen- 
turies could have nurtured. 

The willingness to strike is the most ob- 
vious quality. Lloyd George, when at last 
he moved against Asquith, had no inhibi- 
tions, not even about the allies, some of 
them barely respectable, whom he was pre- 
pared to court and use, The relentless way 
in which Stanley Baldwin, an obscure back- 
bench member in 1918, toppled the Coalition 
Government in 1922, and established himself 
as leader of the Conservative Party in 1923, 
is one of the most unlikely stories in politi- 
cal history; but he proved that the will 
and the iron were there. Gaitskell, as we have 
seen, struck again and again during the 
crucial years between the Bevanite victories 
at Morecambe in 1952 and Attlee’s resigna- 
tion in 1955: his pursuit and eventual butch- 
ery of Morrison were remorseless. Above all, 
no one who has ever tried to inquire into the 
circumstances which led to Macmillan’s 
emergence as leader of the Conservative 
Party can have the slightest doubt that, while 
Eden was still Prime Minister, recuperating 
in the West Indies, his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was arranging his removal and 
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his own succession: it was not surprising 
that it was with the Chief Whip that Mac- 
millan chose to celebrate on the night of his 
appointment, for what he had to celebrate 
was the success of a calculated and ruthless 
political manoeuvre. 

In contrast, it is hard, now, to respect, or 
even sympathise with, R. A. Butler. He prob- 
ably had no chance in 1959: Macmillan had 
run rings round him before the event had 
even materialised. But he did have a chance 
in 1963. He could certainly have made it im- 
possible for Douglas-Home to form a govern- 
ment: for Macmillan to recommend him, or 
the Queen to give him her commission, or he 
to carry it out. Butler had, in fact, been 
given—what few men in such a situation 
ever had—public demonstrations of the sup- 
port of powerful ministers, and of one high 
party official. But he hung back, even when 
they led. They took the field, he sulked in his 
tent (more precisely, in the old St. Ermin’s 
Hotel); they were ready for battle, he sub- 
mitted. What other man has ever demon- 
strated quite so convincingly that his party 
was right in refusing to take him as leader? 

This willingness to strike can also mean, at 
an early stage, the willingness to present one- 
self. After the Labour Party conference of 
1960, during which Harold Wilson had taken 
an equivocal position in the debate on uni- 
lateral disarmament, he had a difficult deci- 
sion to make. Should he, or should he not, 
contest Gaitskell in the annual election for 
the leadership of the Parliamentary Party? 
If he did so, he would be bound to lose; he 
would be open to the accusation of dis- 
rupting the party; and he would appear to 
identify himself with the unilateralist minor- 
ity of the party at Westminster, On the other 
hand, if he did not stand, his reluctance 
might be interpreted as an endorsement of 
Gaitskell's position. Wilson, in the event, con- 
tested the election; and, if only in hindsight, 
it can be recognized as a crucial assertion of 
his willingness, and even fitness, to exercise 
authority. Such occasions do not come twice 
in politics. They have to be seized, whatever 
the possible consequences. 

This willingness to strike—even, perhaps 
especially, at a colleague—is part of the 
general impression of command, of tough- 
ness, of ruthlessness, of iron, of the ability 
“to see it through the bad patches,” which 
a party expects to find in a leader.“ It is dif- 
ferent, but not entirely separate, from po- 
litical courage. Politics is too much a game 
of chance—to be played, as L. S. Amery said, 
“for one’s own chosen goals, by one’s own 
rules“ for a nerveless man to encounter its 
trials with equanimity, without giving way 
at the moment of crisis, without leaving col- 
leagues, party, perhaps even country, in the 
lurch, 

To be around at the right time, and to be 
ready to strike when the moment comes; 
it is hard to see that there are other quall- 
ties which explain the rise of some politi- 
cians to the top of the greasy pole, while 
others lag. Certainly, it is hard to detect any 
other qualities which explain the rise of the 
rather idiosyncratic collection of individuals 
given at the beginning. The reassurance—the 
only necessary reassurance—is that the pos- 
session of these qualities need not exclude 
the possession of others. 


THE QUALITY OF POLITICAL COURAGE 


The willingness to strike, as has been said, 
is different, but not separate, from political 
courage. When Liverpool sent his brother 
to France after Napoleon’s escape from Elba, 
he wrote to him: 

“In God’s name, however, keep up your 
spirits, or otherwise you can be of no use. 
I do not mean that you should not see 
things as they really are, but you should not 
suffer yourself to despair. I never knew these 
feelings entertained by anyone, that they 
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did not, however unknown to himself, tinge 
the language of the person who imbibed 
them, and thereby produce incalculable mis- 
chief.” 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the 
courage of a Chatham or a Churchill, at 
their moments of destiny, except to point 
out that, at important stages of their careers, 
they were men of precise political courage, 
contending, at home, against political forces 
capable of destroying them; nor at any length 
of the “great Parliamentary courage,” which 
Gladstone attributed to Disraeli, “a quality 
in which I, who have been associated in the 
course of my life with some scores of 
Ministers, have, I think, never known but 
two whom I would pronounce his equal,” 
These two were Peel and Russell. To them, 
we may add the name of Gladstone himself. 
There haye been some heroic moments in 
the history of the Commons, and Morley was 
entitled to claim that one of the them was 
the day in 1866 when Gladstone introduced 
his Home Rule Bill. He had split his party; 
the numbers arrayed against him were about 
to bear him down; he was 77 years old. Today, 
we remember little of the arguments which 
he used; but no one can read an account of 
the occasion without carrying away an 
image of valour, of resolution, of will and 
unquenchable conviction, of “strength of 
thew and sinew,” as vivid as if he had joined 
the members of the day who sought a seat 
in the House at dawn, 

Gladstone showed his greatest courage 
only in his later years, when he fought an 
almost lone battle for the idea which had 
come to obsess him. Until then, as even 
Morley pointed out, he behaved with more 
circumspection—like Condé, who, when 
complimented on his courage, said that he 
was careful never to call on it unless the 
occasion made it absolutely necessary. Dis- 
raeli had to act with exceptional courage 
throughout most of his career. He, more 
than any other person, formed out of the 
country party the Conservative Party which, 
to all intents and purposes, still exists to- 
day; and he did it (although almost every- 
thing about him, race, manner, character 
and intellect, offended the very men he 
aspired to lead) largely by invincible cour- 
age. He never demonstrated it more clearly 
than in his conduct over the Oaths Bill of 
1854, which sought to relieve the Jews, 
amongst others, of the need to take the oath 
of allegiance as it stood. He was almost alone 
in his party in supporting the Jews; his 
principal colleagues were against him; the 
country gentlemen behind him could hardly 
have been more horrified than by a proposal 
to admit to the government of Britain those 
who denied the divinity of Christ. Yet, in 
spite of the fact that he was only just be- 

to overcome the prejudices which 
his party felt against him and one false 
step would have done him incalculable in- 
jury, he came before the House, on more 
than one occasion, proclaiming his Jewish 
extraction, and announcing himself as a de- 
fender of the Jews. It was little wonder that 
Russell turned to Gladstone on the front 
bench, and expressed his admiration for a 
parliamentary leader “who could so intrep- 
idly stand forward and enunciate doctrines 
which he knew the men behind him“ 
whose support he personally needed ab- 
horred.“ 

These are striking examples. But courage 
is needed from day to day, in the routine 
business of politics, the kind of courage 
described by W. H. Harcourt: 

“To be firm when the vulgar are undecided, 
to be calm in the midst of passion and to 
be brave in the presence of panic are char- 
acteristics of those who are fit to be rulers 
of men.” 

These qualities may be needed at any 
time. Decisions have to be taken which will 
be unpopular, and the reasons for which are 
either not apparent at the time or cannot be 
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fully explained to the House or the public. 
Many a minister has had to stand up in the 
House to defend a policy, able to state only 
half of his case lest he should imperil nego- 
tlatlons at the moment in progress or ag- 
gravate an already serious situation. Yet 
defend it he must, without showing any 
trace of despair or alarm, and without (if 
possible) giving even a grain of comfort to 
an opposition which is out for game. Every- 
thing which a politician does may become a 
public issue. Disasters are likely to befall 
him which no man in his position could 
have averted. He may be forced to take ac- 
tion which ideally he would never have con- 
sidered. But still he must justify himself 
before the “most chilling and nerve-destroy- 
ing audience”, as Disraeli called it, in the 
world. 

The temperature of politics is lower than 
in his days, but the House of Commons still 
has the capacity to put a minister on trial, 
although the occasions may seem less dra- 
matic, One can still see men, accustomed to 
holding it, suddenly lose their grip in the 
middle of a speech, through some error of 
fact or some slight misjudgment of the mood 
of the members: errors and misjudgments 
which, in most other assemblies, would have 
counted for little. If a politician lacks the 
courage which such a test demands, he will 
more than likely lack the courage to pursue 
measures which he foresees will be unpopu- 
lar. 

Herbert Morrison quoted Harcourt's re- 
mark in the course of describing the “nec- 
essary but not very pleasing experience at 
the hands of a large body of my fellow- 
citizens” which he had to suffer during the 
war when he released Oswald Mosley from 
detention under Defence Regulation 18B. 
It was a particularly courageous act for a 
Home Secretary belonging to the Labour 
Party, even though he had the support of a 
war-time Coalition Cabinet. If Morrison had 
shown any sign of giving way before the 
passions of the mob—his own mob—he 
would not only have made nonsense of the 
traditions of the Home Office; he would 
certainly, in the eyes even of those he was 
placating, have finished himself. 

It was this kind of political courage which 
seemed to leave him later. There was very 
little sign of his being able to see his party 
through the bad patches in 1951, even when 
one of the worst of these patches, the Abadan 
crisis, was partly of his own making. It is this 
which justifies Hugh Dalton’s remark that 
“Morrison surprised me in the years that fol- 
lowed by his comparative lack of growth.“ “ 
and which explains why he never, during his 
life in the Labour Governments of 1945-51, 
looked like a potential prime minister. Even 
in the struggles against Aneurin Bevan and 
his followers after 1952, Morrison’s courage 
failed him, and this was the real reason why 
Gaitskell, and not he, eventually became 
leader of the Labour Party. The vote on 14 
December 1955, which gave Gaitskell 157 
votes, Bevan 70 and Morrison only 40, was 
the final verdict of his parliamentary col- 
leagues on an extraordinary politician who 
lacked the courage which is needed at the 
top. 

At least twice, on the other hand, Gaitskell 
struck hard, struck in public, and struck at 
the right time. After the results of the elec- 
tions to the National Executive Committee of 
the Labour Party had been announced at the 
annual conference in 1952, revealing a sweep- 
ing victory for Bevan and his associates, 
Morrison took to his bed. He eventually re- 
turned to the conference, to make a dignified 
and mollifying speech, which wrung applause 
from the very hands which a day or two be- 
fore had plunged the knife in his back. 
It was a moving occasion, but it had very 
little to do with politics, the politics of the 
moment. Gaitskell, in contrast, was prepar- 
ing a counter-attack. At the end of the week, 
he left Morecambe for Stalybridge, and there 
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made a dramatic speech, in which he said 
that the constituency association which had 
supported Bevan had been infiltrated by fel- 
low-travellers—if not, indeed, by Commu- 
nists. Many, at the time, thought he had 
overplayed his hand. But it was counter-at- 
tack which was needed at that moment, to 
rally the supporters of the party’s leader- 
ship in the constituencies, to hold the par- 
Uamentary party together at Westminister, 
and to make it clear that Bevan would be 
fought every inch of the way. 

The second, and more famous, display of 
courage was Gaitskell’s speech to the annual 
conference of the Labour Party at Scarbor- 
ough in 1960, when he pledged himself, on 
the issue of unilateral nuclear disarmament, 
to “fight, fight and fight again” to bring the 
party back to “sanity.” His actions and his 
speeches were, of course, criticised as an ex- 
ample of extreme stubbornness. Harold Wil- 
son, for example, argued that, in terms of 
policy, Gaitskell was making controversy un- 
necessarily sharp by presenting it in such 
black-and-white terms; and that, in terms 
of party management, he was making his own 
position unnecessarily precarious by chal- 
lenging so directly the authority of the 
party’s annual conference. But the issue had 
already been presented in black-and-white 
terms by the unilateralists themselves; and 
Gaitskell saw quite clearly that, on such a 
vital issue, on which the party would be 
judged by the country, it was the authority 
of the party leader, and not that of the 
party conference, which needed to be as- 
serted. 

Whatever else may be said, the speech was 
a supreme example of political courage; and 
it worked. Within a year, by organisation and 
propaganda, the annual conference of the 
party was persuaded to reverse its decision; 
and Gaitskell, his authority so convincingly 
established, was able to move, a year later 
still, to rally the great majority of the party 
behind him in opposition to Britain’s entry 
into the Common Market. Wilson may still 
believe that he could have handled the crisis 
within the Labour Party in 1960-61 differ- 
ently from Gaitskell. But the fact remains 
that Gaitskell bequeathed to Wilson a party 
united by a necessary, if dramatic, exhibi- 
tion of political courage. 

A party leader, once he becomes Prime 
Minister, must set the example of courage— 
of imperturbability—to his own ministers 
and his own followers, The life of a govern- 
ment is the life he gives it, sometimes in 
literal terms. Attlee, if he had shown more 
courage, could have seen his government and 
his party through the bad patches of 1951, 
so that it could fight (and perhaps even win) 
in more favourable conditions. He did not, 
and the long years of Conservative rule which 
followed had their origin in his uncharacter- 
istic lack of grit in what admittedly were 
very unfavourable circumstances. Rosebery 
was guilty of much the same kind of timidity 
in 1895 when he decided to resign, after 
“snap vote” in the House of Commons, rather 
than dissolve. There followed, much as there 
did sixty years later, a long period of Con- 
servative rule. 

As these examples illustrate, the quality 
of political courage is precisely political: it 
has little to do with impetuosity, or charisma, 
or even public demonstration. Politics are 
so much a matter of judging occasions—of 
hazards—of choosing the right time, and 
then exploiting it to the full—that a party 
leader must have the courage to await the 
right time, as well as to seize real oppor- 
tunities boldly when they present them- 
selves, Attlee had only to hold on until the 
“boom” which began in 1952, a “boom” 
which, in the conditions created by the 
Korean war, was quite foreseeable—and the 
history of the next decade, and especially of 
the Labour Party in the next decade, might 
have been very different. The accidents, the 
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ups and downs, of politics are numerous. 
Without courage, a party leader is at their 
mercy. 


THE LEAST PARTY MAN IN HIS PARTY 


The second quality which is usually found 
in the most successful party leaders is some- 
thing of a cross-bench mind. It is no acci- 
dent that so many of the greatest politicians 
have seemed to live most happily on the 
margins of parties, have almost been coall- 
tions in themselves. 

For the first 27 years of his career, Glad- 
stone was a Conservative, becoming a Lib- 
eral (in any sense at all) only in 1859. Even 
then, he was out of touch with many of 
the streams of thought in the Liberal Party, 
and in direct opposition to some of them. 
“The key to my position,” he said once in 
old age, “was that my opinions went one 
way, my lingering sympathies the other.” 
Disraeli’s opinions, whatever one may make 
of them today, certainly meant little to the 
Conservatives arrayed behind him; his mind 
moved from pole to pole, and all that one 
can say is that the poles had been put there 
by himself, and were fixed. Lloyd George, as 
was shown by his dramatic proposal for a 
coalition government at the height of the 
constitutional crisis in 1910, lived naturally 
in coalitions, and was always at his best in 
the free atmosphere of “all the talents”, 
rather than in the more confined one of 
party. Churchill entered and left parties 
whenever occasion beckoned and principle 
could be persuaded to provide an oppor- 
tunity. 

Even when they have not crossed party 
boundaries, the greatest politicians have 
nearly always had minds of their own, like 
the greatest of the Salisburys in his early 
years. They have often been men whom no 
party would find it easy to accommodate. 
This natural independence of mind is not a 
dead tradition. Of the five leaders of the 
Conservative Party since 1945, Churchill had 
resigned from the party once and then, after 
rejoining it, resigned again from the party’s 
front bench; Eden had in 1938 set himself 
against the party’s policy to the extent of 
resigning from one of the most important 
posts in the existing government; and Mac- 
millan had opposed his party through most 
of the 1930s, in both its home and its foreign 
policy, even refusing the party whip. 

All this, although it may seem curious in 
men who come to represent their parties in 
the public mind, is really quite natural. A 
party which is led by men who simply reflect 
its orthodoxy will be dull and imperceptive. 
The opinions and attitudes of a party can all 
too easily become rigid, unless it is led by 
politicians whose minds reach beyond party. 
This is one of the serious criticisms that can 
be made of Attlee’s leadership of the Labour 
Party after 1949. The party had by then ex- 
hausted the ideas and policies which had 
helped to bring it back to power in 1945, and 
kept it busy for four years. From 1949 on- 
ward, there was much re-thinking inside the 
party, and some heart-searching. But this 
search for a new attitude and policy was 
given neither impetus nor direction by Att- 
lee, who seemed content merely to repeat 
the party catchwords not even of yesterday, 
but of the day before yesterday. 

A Labour critic of Attlee caught some- 
thing of this when reviewing his auto- 
biography: 

“In every chapter one finds an utter obliv- 
iousness and disregard of theories and 
values which are outside Mr. Attlee’s own 
range. Men and ideas are flattened down to 
a level at which he can comprehend them; 
and there is never a qualm expressed lest 
perhaps something is being missed. 
After paying tribute to all which has been 
accomplished, the verdict of history on Mr. 
Attlee’s competent revolution may be that 
it was the only event of its kind in history 
which contributed nothing new or imagina- 
tive to the political ideas with which men 
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seek to illuminate human nature and its 
environment.” T 

Accepting the limited political philosophy 
which guided the Labour Party between 
1918 and 1945, Attlee could, when that 
philosophy had been translated into prac- 
tical acts, find no further nourishment else- 
where. His mind had become the mind of 
his party at a fixed period of its—and his— 
development; and, when it was starved, he 
could not feed it. Despite the efforts of 
those who succeeded him, the Labour Party 
took more than ten years to begin to ad- 
just to conditions it had in part created. 

More than the ordinary, or even the extra- 
ordinary, politicians who are his colleagues, 
the party leader must be an adjuster of dif- 
ferent—possibly opposing—ideas, attitudes, 
and interests. To his desk, ultimately, when 
he is Prime Minister, must come the deci- 
sions in which party orthodoxy, even the 
party programme which he helped to con- 
struct at the previous election, are of little 
assistance. He, eventually, must decide how 
to allocate limited resources; which inter- 
ests to appease and which to antagonise; 
what political support he can take the risk 
of losing; how to hold the electors, not 
bound by party allegiance, whose votes he 
and his party nevertheless need. 

Of course, he must pay attention to party 
(and even party orthodoxy) in reaching 
these decisions. His is one—the most 
necessary, maybe, but still only one—of the 
blocks of interest and support on which 
he relies. But, if he is the leader of the party, 
he is also the broker between its attitudes 
and attitudes which exist outside it; between 
the interests which it represents and other 
interests which cannot be dismissed in offige 
as lightly as on the platform; between the 
unalterable facts of the nation’s life, which 
every government must face, and the tend- 
ency of any party to believe that it can 
dare—without knowing how it will do. 

By the force of his intellect and his char- 
acter, Gladstone raised the ability to recon- 
cile different ideas and attitudes to the 
power of genius. The most astonishing fact 
about his life is the way in which he moved 
towards liberalism while, at the same time, 
he was profoundly affected by the Oxford 
Movement, which had “come to life in order 
to check the liberal of the time.” 
The apparent contradiction is what makes 
him most interesting as a man and a poli- 
tician: 

“The answer is that the Oxford Move- 
ment had two aspects. It was hostile to Ben- 
tham and his utilitarian philosophy, and in 
that sense it was hostile to the fundamental 
idea that inspired a great many of the re- 
forms of the nineteenth century. But it pos- 
sessed a significance that made Mill. . . give 
high praise to its services to culture. He 
used to tell us, Morley said, that the Ox- 
ford theologians had done for England some- 
thing like what Guizot, Villemain, Michelet, 
Cousin had done a little earlier for France; 
they had opened, broadened, deepened the 
issues and meanings of European history; 
they had reminded us that history is Euro- 
pean; that it 4s quite unintelligible if it is 
treated as merely local. ” $ 

The result was that the inspiration which 
helped to make Gladstone “the greatest lib- 
eral in Europe” was quite different from that 
which the Benthamites, the Manchester 
School, or even the Evangelical movement, 
brought to the Liberal Party. 

In Gladstone himself, the tensions were 
acute: 

“Beneath the smooth expression, an un- 
seen yoleano blazed. ... The controls were 
colossal, but Gladstone’s mind was seismic. 
Deep inside it, the tensions of the age seethed 
in molten fury continuously, until, at inter- 
vals, the balance of forces at the surface was 
disturbed. Once his mind was set in a fresh 
pattern of conviction, he was visited by a 
sense of infallibility and became an incar- 
nate moral and emotional force.” “ 
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But what an enrichment it was to be to 
the Liberal Party—which, otherwise, might 
have been so provincial and so narrow—to 
acquire as its leader a man who, when he first 
entered St. Peter’s in Rome, suddenly felt 
“the pain and shame of the schism in the 
body of Christ’s Church”; who, to the end of 
his life, doubted whether the great evils in 
society were so superficial that they could be 
cured by legislation; who found himself be- 
ing impelled towards liberalism when, at a 
dinner in Paris, the French historian, Guizot, 
impressed on him the European view of Ire- 
land, and his mind registered “a minor but 
distinct earthquake”; who was impelled fur- 
ther towards liberalism when he witnessed 
the trial of Poerlo at Naples; who, as he 
talked with Cavour, in 1859, “felt that a great 
light had been vouchsafed to him”; and who 
eventually justified his acceptance of office 
= A Liberal Government by the one word, 
“Italy.” 

Disraeli, at the same time, drew on, and 
drew together, a remarkable number of the 
currents of the day in order—it was a charac- 
teristically paradoxical achievement—to op- 
pose the spirit of the age. Out of their fusion 
in his own mind, he created “a powerful de- 
sign for certain crucial elements in the social 
order . . an intellectual and moral founda- 
tion for government policy then and after,” 10 
It is not necessary to list the currents here, 
but it is interesting to notice that, through 
“Young England,” he drew inspiration from 
the Oxford Movement, as Gladstone also had 
done. This double influence of the Oxford 
Movement, on the greatest Conservative and 
greatest Liberal Prime Minister of the 19th 
century, is not only a tribute to its intel- 
lectual vigour, and to John Henry Newman’s 
especially, but also a vivid illustration of the 
role which the exceptional politician can play 
in fusing the ideas of his age. Both in their 
inspiration and in their influence, Gladstone 
and Disraeli were a great deal more than 
Bagehot’s model of a constitutional states- 
man: “the one who most felicitously ex- 
presses the creed of the moment.“ u They 
helped to make it. 

These may seem to be exalted examples, 
hardly relevant to our secular age. Two more 
recent, and more mundane, ones may there- 
fore be worth giving. 

Macmillan's early books and speeches, and 
the active work which he did in so many non- 
party and all-party committees, during the 
1930s, clearly anticipated the politics of the 
1950s and early 1960s, “The idea of planning,” 
he wrote in 1934, “is slowly but definitely 
gaining ground as the real nature of the 
problems now confronting us is revealed. It 
is a view which arises out of the realities of 
industrial and commercial life. It has found 
its adherents not so much among theorists 
as among those industrialists who see that 
it is in harmony with what they find it 
necessary to aim at in the daily conduct of 
their business.” 

In 1938, he was hammering away at the 
point, which so few then were willing to 
acknowledge, that the old arguments be- 
tween socialism and capitalism were out of 
date: 

This argument between the advocates of 
Socialism and public enterprise, and the de- 
fenders of Capitalism and private enterprise, 
takes little or no account of the changes 
that are taking place all the time in the 
society they are arguing about. 

In all of this, and in the ceaseless prop- 
aganda in which he engaged throughout 
the 1930s, Macmillan was displaying a far 
from ordinary insight into the nature of the 
issues confronting the country. 

Significantly, a body of young members of 
the Labour Party was doing exactly the same 
kind of work, helping to create a new out- 
look: men such as Evan Durbin (who might 


have been a leader of the Labour Party) and 
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Hugh Gaitskell. This outlook, Gaitskell wrote 
in 1933, “marked in its way a new phase in 
socialist thought, different from that of the 
early Fabians and from the ideas associated 
with the stormy period before and after the 
first world war. It marked, one might say, 
in the field of thought, the transition from 
the pioneering stage to that of responsi- 
bility and power.” ** 

When, in the late 1950s, Macmillan and 
Gaitskell faced each other across the floor 
of the House as leaders of their respective 
parties, they did so as two men who, even 
before the war, had foreseen the pragmatic 
politics which were to emerge after it, and 
had, indeed, helped to create them. 

Traces of these early attitudes were to be 
found in them both—distinct in Hugh Gait- 
skell, a little blurred by the years in Harold 
Macmillan—when they became leaders. But 
what concerns us here is that they were both 
naturally men who reached beyond the or- 
thodoxy of their parties, both of them with 
considerable intellectual daring, and Mac- 
millan with considerable political daring, too. 
They both brought their parties into contact 
with ideas, attitudes, currents of thought, to 
which the parties were strangers. 

But the politician, and especially the party 
leader, does not try to find the point of con- 
tact only between different ideas, but also 
between different interests. After 1895, there 
was a very noticeable broadening in the po- 
litical outlook of Lloyd George. During the 
previous three years, he had been acting in 
the House of Commons primarily as a mem- 
ber of a small group of radical Welsh mem- 
bers within the Liberal Party: a ginger 
group, but one with mainly parochial con- 
cerns, After 1895, unlike his companions, he 
began to identify these concerns with much 
larger ones: 

“His unerring political instinct told him 
that the interests of Wales could best be 
served by identifying them with those of the 
rising English democracy. . . the process of 
emancipation began in 1895.” 

Much the same kind of alliance was made 
by Gladstone and Bright in 1861, an alliance 
between popular forces and conservative 
constitutional methods; and it is exactly 
this ability and willingness to find the basis 
for such an identification which can lift 
some men to the top, while others fall 
behind. 

Every electoral and parliamentary majority 
is a coalition of some kind—Wilson's in 1966, 
as much as Macmillan’s in 1959—and the 
coalition is usually the creature of the party 
leader. He moves in the margins, where in- 
terests and ideas meet, knitting them to- 
gether, by the actions of his government or 
the promises of his party, by his utterances, 
by his general posture, persuading different 
groups that their interests, at least tempo- 
rarily, coincide with the interests of others. 
In all of this, the party leader acts as does 
every politician, but with greater gifts. 

Stanley Baldwin’s gifts—instincts—for this 
kind of brokerage were remarkable, and he 
managed to lend an almost romantic vision 
to what he did. 

He was oppressed in 1919 and 1920 by the 
temper of the country. “The bitterness of the 
country,” he wrote later, looking back, “was 
of the devil.” He deliberately set out to re- 
move this social bitterness, and the quick 
and almost demure conclusion of the general 
strike was a personal triumph. In the politi- 
cal field, he saw that, once the Labour Party 
had become the largest party in the country, 
it must be allowed, indeed encouraged, to 
govern as a constitutional party. “When the 
Labour Party sits on these benches,” he de- 
clared as early as February 1923, we shall 
all wish them well in their efforts to govern 
the country”; and, less than a year later, he 
assisted in the formation of the first Labour 
government by refusing to consider the possi- 
bility of a coalition between the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal parties to keep it out. From 
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then on, in his domestic policies, he set out 
to strengthen the constitutionalism of the 
Labour Party, to make sure that it became 
part of the political body of the country and 
not a group which was alienated from it, and 
he probably did more to shape it than any 
of its own leaders. 

Quite as deliberately, he set out to prevent 
the trade unions from developing any feeling 
of alienation from the social and economic 
life of the country; and he again succeeded 
to a degree which marks him as one of the 
great domestic prime ministers in British 
history. When the Br*i:sh people—ironically, 
in a situation waich he had helped to 
create—had to call on, and discovered, deep 
reserves of unity in 1940, that unity had 
been, in part, the creation of Stanley Bald- 
win, There was no interest or group which 
had become alienated from the life of the 
country, which felt as if it were an émigré 
group within it. 

His domestic achievement—he virtually 
governed the country from 1923 until 1937— 
deserves the title of statesmanship. But what 
he did, he did as a politician, tirelessly 
searching for the point of contact between 
different groups and different ideas, and using 
a supreme political artistry in politics to 
establish some common ground between 
them. 

He was the least party man in his party; 
and, given a man who was so naturally a 
coalition in himself, the National Govern- 
ment—the myth of a National Government— 
was largely an irrelevance. The electoral 
system in Britain is so delicately balanced, 
puts the fate of parties and party leaders so 
much at the mercy of a comparatively scat- 
tered number of yoters in a scattered number 
of constituencies, that even the least dis- 
cerning party leader finds himself forced to 
consider groups and interests which are not 
naturally his supporters. 

In the most perceptive party leader, this 
search for support takes him into deep ex- 
plorations of the society in which he must 
act, and it is this that tempts us to see him 
as larger than life-size. Baldwin and Macmil- 
lan and Wilson have all, in our time, had un- 
canny perceptions of the British people, but 
their perceptions have been those of poli- 
ticians, bringing together different ideas, 
appetites, and interests, in order personally 
to conquer and survive. 


THE NATURE OF POLITICAL DECISION 


Winston Churchill had no choice in May 
1940. He had been thrust into the position 
of Prime Minister in order to conduct a war 
more vigorously. If he had not done so, the 
parliamentary support on which he depended 
would have melted away, as it had melted 
from Chamberlain a week before. This is not 
to deny the courage which he then displayed, 
for the inspiration which he then gave. But 
if he had done otherwise, he could never have 
maintained the united political support he 
had been given. 

Moments of crisis are not the best at which 
to try to discover the nature of political de- 
cision; yet it is worth reminding ourselves 
that, even at such moments, political de- 
cision is still subject to strictly political con- 
siderations. To the preciously non-political, 
Churchill’s determination, in 1940, to seek 
the leadership of the Conservative Party, 
while leading a Coalition Government, was 
painful. But he required that political base, 
not only in Parliament, but in Cabinet. He 
would have been an extremely weak political 
animal, at the crises of the war, if he had had 
to argue in Cabinet—against the leaders of 
the two other parties—solely as a single, and 
dispensable, man of genius; and if, in Parlia- 
ment, he had not controlled the Whip. 

Every prime minister or party leader com- 
plains about the rationalisation of their de- 
cisions which is made by political commen- 
tators—and will, no doubt, be made by his- 
torlans. They protest that the decisions they 
take are far less self-conscious than observ- 
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ers imagine; that, day by day, questions 
arise, almost willy-nilly, and have to be 
settled, almost willy-nilly; that the business 
of political decision is primarily a matter of 
emptying the in-tray; and that, in this proc- 
ess, decision-making is hardly systematic. 

This is obviously more true in politics than 
in any other activity. In a business, for ex- 
ample, there is one settled and recognisable 
aim, and most of the factors which influence 
a decision are calculable. This is not true in 
politics. It is never even certain that a de- 
cision is either necessary or desirable, and a 
great deal of politics is the avoidance, the 
legitimate avoidance, of decision. In fact, 
there is often a lot to be said for refusing to 
bring an issue to the point of decision, if this 
would provoke awkwardness, or controversy, 
or opposition. Strong government can con- 
sist in doing nothing at all. 

It is not even clear that the determination 
of some of the great political issues in the 
past has owed as much as is commonly sup- 
posed to the politicians whose names are 
linked with them. He would be a brave his- 
torian who would confidently state that the 
repeal of the Corn Laws was the result of a 
decision by Peel, In fact, where one can de- 
tect personal decision most clearly, it begins 
to be unpolitical. “Yes! I am prepared to 
go forward without anybody,” said Glad- 
stone, of his Home Rule Bill, in 1886: and 
they were not the words of a politician. The 
whole point of politics is to go forward with 
as large a body of support as one can, for 
the occasion, attract. 

In examining the policies of the Labour 
Government, between 1945 and 1951, S. H. 
Beer comments appropriately: 

“Certainly, critical choices were made in 
a brave and intelligent effort to master 
circumstances. The story of the Govern- 
ment’s actions was not a story of drift and 
inability to choose. Yet the outcome was so 
little foreseen or intended by the Govern- 
ment, the party, or any leading person that 
‘decision’ is a misnomer if applied to the 
events as a whole from which the new party 
purpose began to merge. ‘Policy determina- 
tion’ describes this process better than 
policy decision.” 

This is accurate enough; but it is accurate 
of most governments, and not only of the 
Labour Government of 1945-51. 

The main impression which politicians 
give when confronted by a great issue is, 
not of decision, but of feeling their way to 
some determination—or simply some ter- 
mination—of it. This phraseology is helpful. 
The politician’s real ambition is to “have 
an end” of an issue, so that he may turn to 
empty the in-tray. When the question 
whether Turkey should be invited to join 
NATO came before the Cabinet, every aspect 
of it, political and strategic, was discussed by 
various ministers, not least by Aneurin 
Bevan. At last, when the moment came for 
Attlee to “collect the voices,” he said ab- 
ruptly: “Fought against the Turks at Gal- 
lipoli. Would rather have them on our side 
than on ‘theirs. We'll have them in.” With 
that, the matter rested. That, perfectly if 
a little whimsically illustrated, is political 
decision: the settling of an issue simply out 
of the need to settle it. 

Throughout 1962, Macmillan moved, pub- 
licly and perceptibly, towards his eventual 
announcement that Britain would begin 
negotiations for her entry into the Common 
Market. No one who followed the movement 
of his mind closely during that spring and 
summer—and he revealed its movement in a 
remarkable series of carefully worded pro- 
nouncements—could fail to notice the accu- 
mulation of circumstances which was grad- 
ually leaving him no choice. The strength of 
opinion in favour of entry in the business 
community; the need of the Conservative 
Party to find a major and differentiating 
issue which it could make its own; the policy 
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of the “wind of change,” and the withdrawal 
of South Africa from the Commonwealth, 
both of which opened to question the Com- 
monwealth’s reality as a political and eco- 
nomic entity; even Macmillan’s own desire 
to perform a great and historic act: all of 
these pushed him towards his eventual an- 
nouncement, but it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to point to any moment of real, and 
not merely formal, decision. 

During the next three months, Gaitskell 
moved into vehement opposition to the pro- 
posed negotiations. Again, it was impossible 
not to notice the circumstances which were 
helping to push him in that direction: the 
need to unite the great majority of his party, 
after the conflicts of the past two years; the 
understandable anxiety to range himself, for 
once, with the left and the left of centre; the 
suspicions of the trade unions; the party’s 
passionate, if romantic, commitment to the 
idea of a multi-racial Commonwealth, of 
which Britain was the leader. As much as 
Macmillan, he was the creature of an ac- 
cumulation of political circumstances, most 
of them connected, in some way, with the 
continuing search for political support. 

This is not to deny that both of them may 
have been personally convinced of the va- 
lidity of their policies and their arguments. 
Neither of them, indeed, could have defended 
their policies, at their party conferences that 
year, with as much persuasiveness as they 
did, if they had not become personally, even 
strenuously, committed. But all the evidence 
suggests that the conviction, in each case, 
and especially the strength of the conviction, 
came after the “policy-determination,” and 
that the “policy-determination” was to a 
very large extent, dictated by circumstances. 

Was there decision—the power to choose— 
in the acceptance of the American loan in 
1945, the terms of which, Dalton told the 
House of Commons, met neither his expecta- 
tions nor his desires? In the determination 
to hand over power to one or more Indian 
governments in 1948, after the failure to find 
any basis for cooperation between the Mos- 
lem and the Hindu communities? In the 
readiness to join the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, a step which both Russian and 
American policies virtually dictated? In the 
withdrawal from Palestine, which was merely 
the recognition, and the abandonment, of an 
untenable position? In the Labour Govern- 
ment’s steady retreat, between 1947 and 
1950, from physical planning? In none of 
these situations was the freedom of choice 
sufficiently clear to allow us to talk confi- 
dently of “decision.” 

Of course, the personalities of the leading 
members of the Government affected the 
way in which the situations were met. Att- 
lee’s gesture to India was wholly in his 
own style. Bevin's embroilment in Pales- 
tine had deep personal roots, as also did his 
instinctive hostility to Russian designs in 
Europe, In almost every—if not every—in- 
stance, decision amounted to little more than 
the early or late determination to accept 
the facts of a situation, when not to accept 
them would have strained, beyond endur- 
ance, “both material resources of wealth and 
immaterial ones of time and support.” 

It may be objected that the examples given 
are unfair; that, in each of them, external 
factors, beyond the control of any govern- 
ment, intervened. At least, in the legisla- 
tive programme of a government, it will be 
said, choice is available, and decision is pos- 
sible. But even this is not entirely clear. 

It is worth tracing the way in which 
the proposal to nationalise iron and steel 
entered the Labour Party’s programme, and 
then remained in it. S. H. Beer traces its 
origins to an initiative taken by the Iron 
and Steel Trades Confederation in 1931, 
when it moved a resolution at the T.U.C. pro- 
posing that the industry be brought under 
the control of public utility corporations. 
Three years later, the Economic Committee 
of the General Council of the T.U.C. pre- 
sented a report on the nationalisation of 
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iron and steel, which clearly provided for 
public ownership; and, at the Labour Party 
conference in the same year, a proposal for 
the nationalisation of iron and steel was in- 
cluded in the party programme. In 1935, 
a pledge to nationalise the industry was 
given in the party's election manifesto; and, 
in 1944, the T.U.C. put iron and steel among 
a long list of industries to be nationalised. 
At the party’s conference in 1944, Ian Mi- 
kardo won its support for an amendment 
which would commit the party to the na- 
tionalisation of “land, large-scale building, 
heavy industry, and all forms of banking, 
transport, and fuel and power.” Then, early 
in 1945, the National Executive Committee 
appointed a campaign committee, under the 
chairmanship of Herbert Morrison, to take 
charge of preparations for the coming elec- 
tion. At a meeting of the committee, on Ist 
April, Morrison hinted that it might be de- 
sirable to drop the proposal to nationalise 
“this complicated and troublesome industry.” 
Dalton objected, saying that, if it were 
dropped, he would refuse to support the 
policy declaration at conference, and that 
Morrison and Greenwood could then explain 
to the delegates why this item “had now 
vanished.” The proposal was then included 
in the 1945 election manifesto. 

In 1947, the Labour Government reached 
an agreement with the British Iron and 
Steel Federation that nationalisation should 
take the form of “practical supervision of the 
industry,” leaving the ownership of indivi- 
dual firms undisturbed. A minority in the 
Cabinet objected to this compromise; and 
that minority was converted into a majority 
as a result of agitation inside the parlia- 
mentary party. The Iron & Steel Bill was 
then carried through both Houses, under 
the Parliament Act of 1949, and brought into 
operation after the general election of 1950. 

Since then, in spite of the noticeable lack 
of enthusiasm of the party’s leadership, the 
nationalisation, or rather re-nationalisation, 
of iron and steel has been “a kind of touch- 
stone of socialist intentions” within the 
party, to which its leaders have had to con- 
cede. To claim that, in these circumstances, 
they have had real choice, any genuine power 
or decision, is to ignore the fact that they 
have been bound by their party inside and 
outside the House of Commons. Since 1953, 
the re-nationalisation of iron and steel has 
been the easiest price for a leader of the 
Labour Party to pay for the support of its 
more left-wing members. 

Political leadership is the eliciting—even 
the manufacture—of support: support in the 
country, support in Parliament, support 
among powerful and interested groups, and 
support abroad from allies. (Harold Wilson 
demonstrated clearly, during his first gov- 
ernment, the precise domestic political im- 
portance of support from the United States; 
and his policies reflected it.) Political deci- 
sion is solely the result of this unending 
search for support. One leader may have such 
gifts of command that he is able to treat 
important bodies of support (including his 
own party) with more disdain than another 
leader could afford. A leader of the Labour 
Party is naturally more sensitive to some 
kinds of support than a leader of the Con- 
servative Party, and vice versa. But, with 
however much style it may be done, with 
whatever pretence to purity of motive and 
concern for the national interest, the origin 
of all political decision is the ceaseless ad- 
justing and reconciling of different ideas, 
attitudes, and interests, by which the politi- 
cian discovers and retains the support which 
alone make effective action by him possible, 
and on which his survival depends. 

Character and intelligence and ability, 
therefore, matter: a strong and able leader 
will have the advantage in controlling, and 
keeping in proportion, possibly even in check, 
the interests and ideas of those whose sup- 
port he needs. He can more easily make a 
favourable with them, and so, in 
fact, enjoy relatively more freedom of choice 
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and power of decision. But his personal char- 
acter and ability can properly be regarded 
only as one more factor in the constant 
balancing and adjusting of different forces 
which are politics. 

If he has style, or wit, or aplomb, or even 
grandeur, these are important, not because 
they inspire or elevate, but because they 
weigh in the balance in his relationships with 
the individuals and groups whose support 
he seeks. The moral qualities which people 
too often look for in their politicians— 
Perhaps not expecting to find them in their 
archbishops—are significant only in so far 
as they alter these mundane, interested, 
political relationships. What Macmillan did, 
when in 1958 he dismissed the resignations 
of his three Treasury ministers as these little 
local difficulties,” was to display the extent 
to which, by the competence and style of 
his leadership, he had so altered the relation- 
ship between a prime minister, on the one 
hand, and his colleagues and his parliamen- 
tary party, on the other, that even so sensa- 
tional a political event could be lightly dis- 
missed. Similarly, his butchery of his Cabinet 
in 1962, and the acute malaise which it in- 
duced in the party at Westminster and also 
in the party in the country, revealed that 
that relationship had changed again: that 
his style and prestige were no longer such 
1 gti factors as they had once been, 

may be objected that, in the descriptio 

of political leadership and political doain 
which has been given here, they have been 
stripped of all purpose, of all claim to ra- 
tionality, certainly of all morality. But it is 
one of my contentions that, in so far as 
these exist in politics at all, they are supplied 
partly by the electors, partly by parties, and 
partly by the impersonal working of a tried 
political system, sustained by and itself sus- 
taining habits and customs which are deeply 
rooted in society. Beside these, political lead- 
ers are transient figures, the decisions they 
take owing much less to them than the 
rationalisations of political commentators 
and historians often suggest. 

There is a tendency today to des - 
litical leaders because iy axe 1 
and praise them —or seek to praise them for 
being saviours or magicians. This is a false 
perspective. Political leaders should be ad- 
mired as politicians, and distrusted if they 
claim, or appear, to be anything else. 


“THE PATIENCE OF POLITICS” 


The phrase is R. A. Butler’s. It e resses 
more vividly than any other analo. ohrade. 
the character of politics in a free country, 

In the politician, it demands that he 
should accustom himself to the inevitable 
fluctuations of political fortunes; that he 
should find defeat and failure only an invita- 
tion to renewed efforts; that he should over- 
come the galling frustrations of enforced 
idleness and opposition, and be able to look 
forward to ten years in the wilderness with 
equanimity and self-assurance, It demands 
that he should never try to seize imaginary 
initiatives or seek speedy results; that he 
should wait calmly for his opportunity; that 
he should never despair or panic. It demands 
that he should bear obloquy, misrepresenta- 
tion, and injuries without complaint; that 
he should expect no gratitude; that he 
should remain silent when one word would 
justify him, if that word would injure his 
cause. Above all, it demands that he should 
never, whatever the Provocation, cease to 
trust in the right instincts of a free people; 
that he should believe always in their ability, 
in the long run, to distinguish truth from 
falsehood, justice from injustice, the sound 
from the meretricious; that he should, in 
this belief, patiently pursue the task of 
bringing different ideas and interests into 
contact with each other, never doubting that 
the arts of a free government are among the 
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most rewarding of all the arts of a civilised 
people. 

Of a free people, if they are fit to engage 
in a free government, an equal patience is 
demanded: the patience to trust in the slow 
working of their institutions; to believe that 
much in their working may be incompre- 
hensible only because they are ignorant of 
its purpose; to recognise that many of the 
inevitable compromises of the political proc- 
esses are necessary only because their own 
multifarious interests and appetites have to 
be consulted. They must be patient of the 
politicians themselves; of their vanities and 
their peculiarities, which are usually only 
the vanities and peculiarities of themselves, 
but appearing larger than life; and of their 
weaknesses and faults, until these are seen 
to be pernicious, Above all, they too must be 
patient enough to trust in the right tnstincts 
of the House of Commons; to believe that, 
in the long run, it will respond to common 
sense, justice and truth; and, before scorn- 
ing it, to remember that it was they who 
chose it and that, if they wish it, the remedy 
is, by virtue of the free government they 
enjoy, theirs to employ, without fear of in- 
terference by the courts, by the police, or by 
any civil authority. 

Lastly, there is the imperial patience of 
the political process itself. Politics in a free 
state may be compared with the movement 
of a great river once it has reached the plains. 
The rushes and falls of the mountain streams 
are behind it, all of them tributaries to its 
main stream; now it flows, broad and slow, 
through the meadow, depositing its silt year 
by year, nourishing the land through which 
it makes its way. So politics should move, 
gathering its strength from every active force 
in society, however ambitious or angry, fed 
by every living idea, however tempestuous 
or romantic, but in the end seeking only to 
leave some small deposit which will enrich 
society for future generations, while 
the mud out to sea or letting it sink to the 
bottom, 
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the outlandish reason which Attlee gave was 
not necessarily the decisive reason in his 
mind. But it served to close the argument, 
there and then. 

* See John P. Mackintosh, The British 
Cabinet (1962). 
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THE Lives or POLITICIANS—PART II 
(By Henry Fairlie) 

In his collection of essays, The Charm of 
Politics, R. H. S. Crossman recounts the ad- 
vice which was given to him as a young man 
by the then Warden of New College, H. A. L. 
Fisher: “I stayed in Oxford too long, and I 
went into politics at the top. That was the 
cause of my failure. Go in while you are 
young. Whether you succeed or fail does not 
matter. It is the life that matters. One 
may doubt whether a man of Fisher’s temper 
could ever have succeeded in politics—as it 
was, he was an improbable soldier in Lloyd 
George’s band of adventurers—but the last 
two sentences of his advice summarise one 
of the traditional attitudes to politics in 
Britain. In spite of all the changes which 
have taken place in the past hundred years, 
politics in this country is still often pre- 
sented as a humane pursuit, fit to engage 
the whole life of a whole man, the supreme 
art of a highly civilised and polite society. 
It is the life that matters. 

Looking at the House of Commons today— 
outwardly so commonplace—it seems either 
romantic or sentimental to talk of politics in 
these terms. The House, certainly, does not 
have the importance it had in the eighteenth 
century, when it both confirmed and gave 
local standing, and the nobility and the 
gentry took naturally to politics in the 
search for gain, glory, and position. Nor does 
it have the same importance as it did up to 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
In his illuminating volume of memoirs, Wil- 
loughby de Broke listed in order of preference 
those personages and classes who, at the time 
of the 1867 Reform Act, composed The 
County: 

“The Lord Lieutenant,” “The Master of 
Foxhounds,” “The Agricultural Landlords,” 
“The Bishop,” “The Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions,” “The Colonel of Yeomanry,” “The 
Member of Parliament,” “The Dean,” “The 
Archdeacon,” “The Justices of Peace,” “The 
lesser Clergy,” “The larger Farmers.” 

“This rough table of precedence,” com- 
mented Willoughby de Broke, “includes all 
such folk as were asked by Mr. Thorne of Ulla- 
thorne to Ullathorne sports, faithfully pre- 
sented in Barchester Towers as only Anthony 
Trollope knew how to present them.” 

The county and the world of Trollope have 
passed, although sometimes during the pre- 
miership of Harold Macmillan there may have 
seemed reason to doubt it, and with them 
haye passed the member of Parliament’s 
standing in an established order of prece- 
dence. Yet something of the spirit of politics 
created in those days persists, and seems 
likely to persist even longer. The career of 
politics—or, rather, the life of politics—is 
still held in an esteem which has little to 
do with the real power it offers, or even with 
the success or failure which may accompany 
it. The point has, in fact, been made recently 
by a political scientist who is by no means 
tender to traditional attitudes: 

“British politics has long depended on the 
existence of an independent leisured class, 
willing and able to devote the greater part 
of their days, at least of their ample spare 
time, to the business of government. It has 
benefited by the high esteem in which the 
political career has always been held and the 
eagerness with which men have always sought 
to enter it. And through the years this has 
changed only slowly, even at the national 
level, where men have for some time been 
paid for the political functions which they 

‘orm... 2 
“It is something to have sat in the House 
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of Commons though it has been but for one 
session,” wrote Trollope: 

“To die and not to have done so is to die 
and not to have done that which it most 
becomes an Englishman to have achieved. 

“England does not choose her six hundred 
and fifty-four best men.. . . But, although 
England does not send thither none but her 
best men, the best of her Commoners do find 
their way there. It is the highest and most 
legitimate pride of an Englishman to have 
the letters of M.P. written after his name. 
No selection from the alphabet, no doctor- 
ship, no fellowship, be it of ever so learned or 
royal a society, no knightship—not though it 
be of the Garter—confers so fair an honour.” 
(Can You Forgive Her?, Vol. II.) 

This, even allowing for the irony, is putting 
it a little high for these days, but it is still 
worth noticing that the honour which 
Trollope described did not lie in the posses- 
sion of power or the attainment of office; it 
lay solely in the fact and activity of being 
a member of Parliament. Later, in the same 
novel, Palliser, by then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, addresses Grey, who has just been 
elected a member: 

“I hope you will like it,” he said to Grey. 

“I shall never like it as you do,” Grey 
answered. 

“And why not;—why not?” 

“In the first place, I have not begun it so 
young.” 

“Any time before thirty-five is young 
enough.” 

“For useful work, yes,—but hardly for en- 
joyment in the thing. And then I don't 
believe it all as you do. To you the British 
House of Commons is everything.” 

“Yes,—everything,” said Mr. Palliser with 
unwonted enthusiasm;—‘everything, every- 
thing. That and the Constitution are every- 
thing.” 

“It is not so to me.” 

“Ah, but it will be.. . . You'll get to feel 
as I do.” 

Even an Independent member, A. P. 
Herbert, who was uninterested in power and 
a could write of the House when he left 
t: 

“Whatever jokes may be made about it, the 
House of Commons is a formidable body, 
drawn from every class and corner, They may 
not all be philosophers or senior wranglers, 
which is just as well: but you could hardly 
mention any subject, they say, without some 
Member shyly coming forward and confess- 
ing that he knows all about it, whether it is 
the Battle of Waterloo, the keeping of hens, 
the geography of Malaya, or the running of 
a coal-mine,” 2 

Sentiments such as these—“that which 
it most becomes an Englishman to have 
achieved”; “the British House of Commons 
is everything”; “it is the life that matters”; 
“the charm of politics’—crowd the pages of 
political memoirs even today. It is not all 
self-delusion; and it is the survival of these 
sentiments in an age and a political system 
which certainly could not have produced 
them—in conditions which no longer justify 
them—that still gives British politics their 
peculiar flavour. It is still, to an important 
degree, the life—not the power, not the 
Office, not the gain—that matters. 

It is, of course, easy to deride this tradi- 
tional view of the House of Commons. The 
delusions it encourages are certainly dan- 
gerous, and will have to be discussed later. 
But, when all has been said, one is still left 
with the words and example of a man like 
L. S. Amery, whose intellect and ability could 
have ensured him a successful and reward- 
ing career in almost any field, but who chose 
instead to fight, and to fight long and stren- 
uously, in the political arena. In the intro- 
duction to his four Chichele lectures, he re- 
5 7755 (Thoughts on the Constitution, 
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“It is, indeed, as a never-ending adventure 
that political life most appears in retrospect, 
& great game with its ‘Routs and discomfi- 
tures, rushes and rallies,’ its ‘Fights for the 
fearless and goals for the eager.’ A game in 
thinking back over which one may often be 
inclined to wonder, had I done this, had I 
left that undone, sometimes tempted to 
feel that the struggle has been unavailing 
and to overlook the flooding-in of unhoped- 
for results. On the whole, one remains, con- 
tent to believe that the game itself was good, 
and that one played one’s best for one’s 
chosen goals, and by one’s own rules.” 

Some may believe that Amery would have 
served his country, and himself, better if 
he had remained in academic life, or become 
a great public servant, If so, they forget the 
moment in 1940 when he confronted Neville 
Chamberlain at the crisis of the war, and 
cried to him, with the words of Cromwell: 
“Depart, I say, and let us have done with 
you. In the name of God, go!” It is for such 
moments, critical in the life of a nation, that 
the endless adventure (as F. S. Oliver called 
it) is lived, and Britain has normally, in 
moments of crisis, found men, equipped and 
ready, in the body of the House of Com- 
mons. 

THE CRITICS OF POLITICIANS 

Today, more than ever, the politician ap- 
pears to be held in contempt. Everywhere one 
hears echoes of Belloc’s grisly epitaph: 


“Here, richly with ridiculous display, 

“The politician’s corpse is laid away. 

“While all of his acquaintance sneered and 
slanged, 

“I wept, for I had longed to see him hanged.” 


Belloc, of course, found his own experience 

of politics—of “the Grocers and Pawnbro- 
kers who control the caucus in Salford,” and 
of Parliament, whose members he described 
as “the dirtiest company it has ever been 
my misfortune to keep“ —bitterly disillusion- 
ing; and, if one had known the Liberal Party 
in his day, one might well have agreed with 
him. 
But there are many, without Belloc’s ex- 
periences, who are just as contemptuous. 
Their attitude is, of course, not new. It was 
not this year, nor last year, but more than 
twenty years ago that Emanuel Shinwell (in 
his The Britain I Want, 1943) protested 
against “music-hall, cabaret and sometimes 
broadcasting jokes about the motives and 
usefulness of M.P.s.” The politician has 
nearly always been treated, especially by the 
literary world, with some contempt: so much 
so that, if we happen to admire a politician, 
we feel obliged to deny that he is a politician 
at all and call him a statesman. The distinc- 
tion is largely a false one. “A statesman is a 
dead politician,” it is said, and there is no 
alternative to his being a politician while he 
is alive, except (as D. W. Brogan has pointed 
out) being a courier, a demagogue or a con- 
spirator. Those who still nourish “the old 
literary prejudice against the politician” 
need to be reminded of this. There are no 
other choices available. In hindsight, a poli- 
tician may be credited with having been a 
statesman; it may seem that his qualities 
were indispensable at the time, and that no 
one else could have supplied them. But, 
whatever he did to earn posthumously the 
title of statesman, he did during his lifetime 
as @ politician: by virtue of his skill in ma- 
noeuvre, man: nt, and persuasion. 

To recognise this should, in fact, save the 
observer, not only from too great a contempt 
for the politician, but also from too great a 
fascination with him, the kind of fascination 
which John Fitzgerald Kennedy had for some 
American intellectuals, who should have 
known better. It should be possible neither 
to condemn the politician too much nor to 
praise him for what he is not and certainly 
should not be. “If people want a sense of 
purpose,” Harold Macmillan once said, “they 
should get it from their archbishops. They 
should not hope to receive it from their 
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politicians.” * This delimiting of the field of 
Politics is civilised—indeed it is one of the 
foundations of a free society—and to recog- 
nise the correct boundaries should prevent 
both exaggerated disdain for, and exagger- 
ated bemusement with, the largely mundane 
works of the politician. 

Nevertheless, although contempt for the 
politician is not new, there is one reason why 
it deserves more attention than in the past, 
When, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the political system was ceasing to 
function effectively, Gladstone argued that 
it should be revived by a touch of the popu- 
lar power: this touch (rather more than a 
touch) was given in 1867 and it did, indeed, 
cause a decisive and invigorating change. But 
no such magic can be worked today. We al- 
ready enjoy universal adult suffrage, There 
is no way of extending it—for example, by 
giving votes to minors—which would make 
any sensible difference to the working of the 
political system. There is no element outside 
the pale of the constitution which can be 
brought in to give it new life, The democracy 
of Britain is, quite literally, at the end of its 
tether. 

For this reason, every criticism of the poli- 
tical process and those who work it must be 
given more consideration than it might 
otherwise deserve. There are already signs 
that the bane of all democracies, a growing 
discontent of the governed with their gover- 
nors, is at work in this country, that a gulf 
could open between “we” and “they.” This 
is a danger which no one who cherishes free 
institutions can afford to dismiss lightly. A 
people which holds its freely elected gover- 
nors in contempt has taken the first step to- 
wards rejecting free institutions. It is one 
thing to criticise the activities of individual 
members of Parliament; it is quite another 
to criticise the activity of being a member of 
Parliament. It is one thing to look at Parlia- 
ment with a cool, comprehending and some- 
times cynical eye; it is quite another to be- 
little Parliament. Politicians practise the 
daily business (which is not always savoury) 
of making the free government which we 
enjoy possible; the first duty of those who 
are not politicians is to understand what 
they are doing. 

Much of contemporary, as of past criti- 
cism of politicians derives from a literary or 
aesthetic prejudice against the necessary 
compromises of political life. These literary 
critics of politics lament, as Goldsmith did 
of Burke: 


“Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius 
was such 

We scarcely can praise it, or blame it, too 
much; 

Who, born for the Universe, narrow’d his 
mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for 
mankind,” 


The attitude is to be found among jour- 
nalists and writers, but also among men who 
either failed in the Commons or were not 
happy in it. “You know the nature of that 
assembly,” Bolingbroke wrote, “they grow, 
like hounds, fond of the man who shows 
them game, and by whose loud halloo they 
are encouraged.” But Bolingbroke, when he 
wrote his letter to Windham, was a bitter, 
defeated and attainted man. Much the same, 
as has been observed, was true of Belloc, 
whose spirit was never made to meet the 
day-to-day accidents and disappointments 
of political life. In our own day, Christopher 
Hollis has declared that “it would really be 
simpler and more economical to keep a flock 
of tame sheep and from time to time drive 
them through the division lobbies in the 
appropriate numbers.“ ë But Hollis, whatever 
his other and rich qualities, was never an 
effective member of the House while he was 
there. He used to ride his hobby horses— 
well-bred and intelligent mounts, but over- 
sensitive—each neighing more loudly than 
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the last, into debate, and both the cham- 
ber and the press gallery, which is no bad 
judge of irrelevance, emptied. 

Hollis wishes, as did Belloc, that the House 
of Commons should be primarily a debating 
society. As members, both of them made the 
mistake of imagining that what was good 
enough for the Oxford Union would neces- 
sarily be good enough for Parliament. But 
politics are primarily concerned with get- 
ting things done. Speech and debate are 
merely the instruments of action. The mark 
of the politician, as opposed to those who 
merely write about politics, is that (for a 
variety of motives) he actually wants to do 
things. This is true of the back-bench mem- 
ber as well as the minister. “It was better, 
I thought,” A. P. Herbert said of his ex- 
perience in the House, “for those of us who 
have neither the powers of supermen nor 
the position of dictators to try to get a few 
small things done than to vapour vainly 
about the woes of the world.” 

He cannot always do what he would like 
to do, and the methods which he must use 
are not always ideal. But, in spite of these 
limitations, he never loses sight of the fact 
that he is in Parliament to do things, and 
not merely to make speeches about them. 
An idea may be worth stating and an atti- 
tude may be worth proclaiming, but, inside 
the House of Commons, these must pass & 
further test. They must be seen to form 
part of a coherent body of opinion some- 
where in the House, whose weight, whether 
of numbers or of influence, is likely to affect 
actual decisions, It is this which the critics 
(especially the literary critics) of politicians 
usually ignore, and it is for this reason that 
they are so often wrong in estimating the 
qualities which both the ordinary and the 
extraordinary politician bring to the day- 
to-day drudgery of governing a free nation. 

As powerful today, though not as wide- 
spread, as the literary criticism is the man- 
agerial criticism of politics. Businessmen and 
managers find the processes of free institu- 
tions baffling. Like Reith, they ponder the 
deadly question, whether it is “undesirable 
to have elected representatives associated 
with the management of public services? 
Log-rolling; ears to the ground, fear of the 
electors; everything submitted to the cri- 
terion of the vote, Timidity, compromise, 
mediocrity—[are] these the inevitable con- 
comitants of democracy?“ 

This is the voice of the manager, pro- 
claiming, as does every opponent of free 
institutions, that himself freed from the 
necessity to consult ordinary people he could 
run their lives for them far more efficiently 
and beneficently than they can themselves. 
The words which Reith uses, apparently 
pejorative, need examination. Politicians 
may occasionally be unnecessarily timid, but 
the timidity which Reith condemns as an 
inevitable concomitant of democracy is 
something else: it is the politiclan's recog- 
nition that, in a free state where he cannot 
command, there are slower but surer ways 
of doing things than by vainglorious dec- 
larations of policy or principle. Politicians 
may sometimes compromise too readily, but 
the willingness to compromise is as desirable 
as it is essential to the working of free in- 
stitutions: it is the politician’s acknowl- 
edgment that he must be ready to accom- 
modate other wills and other desires than 
his own. Politicians, as often as not, may 
be mediocre men, but the presence of this 
mediocrity is in itself a virtue of free gov- 
ernment: it is the admission that govern- 
ment is, or should be, exercised in the in- 
terests of largely ordinary and mediocre 
people, and that, in reaching decisions, the 
hopes and fears, as well as the shrewd native 
judgment, of ordinary and mediocre men 
and women are needed. 

Reith, revealingly, 


justifies the “brute 
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force of monopoly” which he employed in 
order to establish the kind of broadcasting 
service which he thought best for the 
British people, in these words: 

“But without monoply many things might 
not have been done so easily that were 
done. . . Almost everything might have 
been different. The BBC might have had to 
Play for safety; prosecute the obviously pop- 
ular lines; count its clients; study and meet 
their reaction; curry favour; subordinate it- 
self to the vote. Might have had to; it prob- 
ably would not; but its road would have been 
far harder.” 

This is precisely the point. The politician's 
is not the easiest way of doing things. His 
road is far harder than the manager’s, and 
he always seems to be travelling to Birming- 
ham by way of Beachy Head. But it is harder 
because he cannot in a free state act like 
the head of a corporation; he cannot as- 
sume, as Reith did at the BBC, either that 
he knew “the British mentality at its best,” 
or that he can determine better than people 
themselves what is good for them. He must, 
to use Reith’s odious phrase, “subordinate 
himself to the vote,” and nothing except an 
authoritarian or paternalist system of gov- 
ernment can free him from this necessity or 
absolve him from this responsibility. 

Lastly, there is a prejudice against poli- 
ticlans which runs far wider and deeper 
through society than either the literary or 
the managerial criticism. The dislike of most 
people for politicians, J. D. B. Miller said in 
his inaugural lecture as Professor of Politics 
in the University of Leicester (Politicians, 
1958), “is the rage of Caliban at seeing his 
own face in the glass. The worst and best 
thing about politicians is that they are rep- 
resentative of the people who elect them. 
Taken as a body, the House of Commons 
possesses most of the virtues and shortcom- 
ings of the community it is said to represent. 
It may not do so in exact mathematical pro- 
portions, but it is sufficiently representative 
to be a disappointment; it is so plainly like 
ourselves.” 

In fact, there is some advantage in seeing 
the face of Caliban when we look at a poli- 
tician: it at least prevents us from being 
too easily deluded by him. It is certainly 
better, as I have suggested elsewhere, than 
being spirited away by Ariel, to gaze on 
politics as Ferdinand mooned over Miranda. 
Nevertheless, as Miller concluded, politicians, 
“as a class, do not deserve the obloquy they 
receive. And, as a class, they perform func- 
tions which we cannot do without.” “The 
worst that can be said about Members,” wrote 
Jennings, “is that they are ordinary people, 
with a fair slice of ambition.” 7 It is also the 
best. The enduring virtue of the House of 
Commons throughout the centuries is that 
it has been composed largely of ordinary peo- 
ple of ordinary talents. That they are ordi- 
nary people, that they will react by and large 
as ordinary people, not only at moments of 
crisis but especially at moments of crisis, is 
their value, their virtue and, although they 
are seldom given it, their glory. Take away 
their ordinariness, and they will no longer 
be our defence against the extraordinary peo- 
ple who are always wanting to do extraordi- 
nary things to us. If representative institu- 
tions cannot survive without the heightened 
ambition of a few extraordinary members, 
equally they cannot survive without the or- 
dinariness of the great majority of them. 

THE TASKS OF THE POLITICIAN 


The art of free government, which both 
the ordinary and the extraordinary politician 
practise, does not consist in the pursuit of 
political theories, however articulate they 
may be. The pattern which a politician must 
follow “is not laid up in heaven and the less 
he thinks of his footsteps as resembling those 
of an audible divine purpose the better. His 
duty is not to meet the specifications laid 
down by Plato or Hegel; but the endless, 
varied and unpredictable demands of situa- 
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tions created by varied human wills.“ In 
a similar passage, C. H. Wilson has sought to 
dispel what he calls the Utopian illusion 
about politics, the illusion that politics are 
concerned only with principles and moral 
categories. “The first object of a political 
education,” he has written, “is to dispel in 
the citizen’s mind the manifold Utopian no- 
tions of man’s nature and of the nature of 
the world with which most persons emerge 
from the arduous experience of adolescence. 
He has to learn that men are moved not 
only by principle but by interest, that their 
actions are aimed not only at the discharge 
of duty but also at the satisfaction of pas- 
sion, appetite and unreflecting habit. He has 
to learn that the world in which he acts is 
a world of scarcity and that all the resources 
at his disposal are limited, both material re- 
sources of wealth and immaterial ones of 
time and political support. He must learn 
that all these resources have alternative uses 
between which he must choose, and that gen- 
erally his choice is irrevocable.” 

Only one rider need be added. Principle, 
honour, loyalty, and a sense of duty do mat- 
ter. It is only if he is equipped with them, 
in not negligible proportions, that a politician 
can hope to negotiate all the shoals of pol- 
itics, all the interests, pressures and passions 
with which politics embarrass him, and 
emerge with at least some credit to himself 
and some advantage to his country. 

Politicians, then, begin with recalcitrant 
material: resources which are limited; human 
wills which are unpredictable and human 
emotions which are more so; interests which 
conflict, but all of which have to be heeded; 
and support, both at Westminster and in 
the country, which at any time may wither 
away. The politician in a free state cannot 
command, He cannot increase his resources 
by slave labour or by aggrandisement abroad; 
he cannot remove obstinate human wills; he 
cannot destroy interests which he finds in- 
convenient; his support is based neither on 
an army nor on a secret police. None of the 
methods of dictatorship is available to him, 
and without these methods he cannot change 
the material with which he must work. He 
is a potter who cannot choose his own clay, 
a painter who cannot mix his own paints, 
a composer who must score for a brass band 
what he had perhaps intended for a string 
quartet. That is the measure of his art, 

The first task of a politician, therefore, is 
to try to reconcile the multiplicity of con- 
flicting interests and wills which exist in any 
free society, and to produce from their con- 
flict a policy which if not approved will, at 
least for the time being, be acquiesced in by 
all of them. He does this by the only way 
possible: by rule of thumb. The only ex- 
pertise in his art is that which he gathers 
from experience of his colleagues, his party, 
and Parliament. It is largely a matter of 
judging occasions: when to stand firm, when 
to give way; when frankness will bring re- 
wards, when a little bit of hypocrisy will 
save a lot of trouble; when to sit back and 
wait, when to act decisively; when to pro- 
voke opposition, when to mollify it. He learns 
to judge, by instinct, the characters and 
moods of those with whom he must deal, 
the strength of the groups and interests 
which beset him, the motives behind any 
action; and, judging, he proceeds to ma- 
noeuvre, to manage, and to persuade. 

None of this may seem to be very different 
from what is demanded of any man in any 
position of responsibility. But, in fact, the 
differences are large, and they are not just 
differences of degree. In politics, there is no 
ascertainable object which is accepted as 
overriding, except in time of war: only a 
multiplicity of aims, all of which have con- 
stantly to be taken into account. In politics, 
there is no clear hierarchy of command: only 
a shifting balance of power, which may leave 
the strong minister of yesterday almost iso- 
lated tomorrow. In politics, there is no secu- 
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rity of tenure at the top: indeed, since 
there is no gratitude in politics, success can 
bring eviction from office as surely as failure. 
In politics, nothing can for certain be done 
away from the glare of publicity: for, in a 
country where even the secrets of cabinets 
are not safe, every decision is liable to public 
scrutiny. This is why success in any other 
activity does not of itself ensure success in 
politics. The successful man of business, even 
the trade union leader, is unused to the 
perils of open disussion and public debate; 
he finds them restricting and finds it difficult 
to understand their purpose; in the end, he 
usually abandons them in bewilderment, if 
not in disgust. The politician must be of 
different mettle. 

The second task of the politician is to 
maintain public interest in political issues, 
for without such interest free government is 
meaningless. It is also impossible. “I have 
often marvelled,” A. P. Herbert has written, 
“at the free, fiery and selfless toil which peo- 
ple will devote to pushing someone else into 
Parliament.” Wonder one well may, for, in 
spite of all the jokes that may be made about 
the active constituency worker, in spite of the 
legitimate criticisms of the part which they 
play, or appear to play. in policy-making, it is 
precisely on their “free, fiery and selfless toil” 
that the working of a representative system 
depends, To encourage and sustain the inter- 
est of the active constituency worker is a 
valuable part of the politician’s work and, 
again, its performance demands peculiar 
qualities. Whatever the rights and wrongs in 
Nigel Nicolson’s dispute with his constituency 
association after the Suez operation, the one 
indisputable fact is that he had lost the con- 
fidence of more than half of its active mem- 
bers and thus rendered it less effective as a 
fighting organisation than it might have 
been. No politician who fails (even when he 
is acting independently) to retain the sup- 
port and sustain the enthusiasm of his asso- 
ciation can claim to be a good politician. The 
successful working of this relationship, in 
which both association and member have 
rights, depends primarily on the member, and 
no member who lacks the tact, the wit and 
the force of character to preserve this suc- 
cessful working is entitled to be in politics, or 
to complain if he is bundled out of them by 
his own supporters. 

It is not the interest of the active constitu- 
ency worker only which the politician must 
sustain. He must also provoke the interest of 
the inactive, of those who are by nature or 
circumstance disposed to be uninterested. At 
its least positive, he performs this task merely 
by being seen. There is, to adapt Bagehot’s 
phrase, a dignified as well as an efficient side 
to the politician. He attends meetings of local 
bodies, joins in local activities, lunches with 
the local Rotary, and looks in on the local 
Women’s Institutes; he champions the local 
football team, takes an interest in the local 
hospital, attends ceremonies at local 
churches, will spare an evening for a local 
boys’ club. The local prestige of the sitting 
member may have declined since the last cen- 
tury, but it has not vanished. At functions, 
small and large, his presence—however un- 
likely it may seem—is taken to confer some- 
thing of a dignity. 

This simple evidence of his availability is 
of extreme importance when the central gov- 
ernment tends to seem remote and unap- 
proachable. To the men and bodies of in- 
fluence of his constituency, the member is 
known and easily available. But it does not 
stop there. Perhaps a large proportion of 
electors do not know the name of their 
member; but that is only part, and not the 
most important part, of the truth. The fact 
is, as any member’s post-bag confirms, that, 
whenever they come up against the folly or 
tyranny of lesser or greater officials, ordinary 
people are still apt to turn to their sitting 
member, acting in the confident belief that 
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he will be readily available to them. “I will 
write to my member of Parliament,” implies 
confidence as well as a boast. 

But this is still only the beginning. Opin- 
ion is formed through many channels. It is 
the duty of the politician to know and use 
them all. By public meetings, by addresses to 
specialist and private bodies, by confidential 
meetings, by letters to the local or national 
press, by personal contacts, he helps to excite 
the general and continuing interest in public 
issues which he has already done something 
to arouse by the part he has played in the 
proceedings of the House of Commons. There 
must be moments when he wonders what ef- 
fect all this ceaseless activity has had, 
whether the cynicism of the critics is not 
justified, whether there is anything he can 
specifically attribute to his words and deeds. 
But the influence is a continuing one. When 
the time to vote comes, the British people 
will give as matured and informed a verdict 
as may reasonably be expected from a mass 
electorate, and much of the credit is the 
politician’s. 

The third task of the politican is to act 
as a catalyst on public opinion. Eventually, 
and especially at moments of crisis, he may, 
as Bagehot demanded of him, “express the 
mind of the English people,” but the mind is 
rarely clear enough to be expressed at all. In- 
stead, there are countless currents of opinion, 
some strong, some only vaguely held; some 
sluggish, others lively; some dull but lasting, 
others bright but evanescent. With all of 
these, the politician must concern himself. 
He learns to judge their importance and 
their timeliness; he learns to shape them so 
that he may gain public attention; above 
all, he learns how to relate them to some 
established body of opinion, some general 
attitude, so that they no longer appear only 
the opinions and attitudes of isolated mi- 
norities. In all of this, he is helped by the 
day-to-day sifting of issues, of the trivial 
from the apparently trivial, the serious from 
the apparently serious, which goes on in the 
House of Commons; but he could not do it 
without the special quality of mind which 
the politician brings to his task. 

The politician, if he is to be successful in 
this, must be less interested in forwarding 
his own opinions and attitudes than in the 
relationship between different opinions and 
attitudes. If, as J. D. B. Miller has said, he is 
an adjuster of interests, he is also an ad- 
juster of ideas, finding their point of contact 
with each other, mixing and re-mixing them, 
until he precipitates some general idea of 
general application. This demands of him 
more self-effacement than most men of ideas 
would find easy or tolerable. He cannot for- 
ever be proclaiming what he believes to be 
right and resigning if it is not accepted. It 
implies no dishonesty or hypocrisy, only the 
need of the politician to search for the point 
of contact between different and sometimes 
opposing ideas, the common ground which 
alone can make concerted action possible. 

In our own day, there has been no more 
characteristic example of this self-effacement 
than Harold Wilson. Even before he became 
Prime Minister, it was hard to tell what he 
stood for, or what he believed in; even the 
publication of his speeches and writings, 
Purpose in Politics (1964), did not take one 
very far towards understanding what he 
wanted to do, or why. It is too easy to say 
that his performance as Prime Minister has 
supplied the answer: that he does not be- 
lieve in anything, except remaining in power. 
It is not lack of belief or principle which is 
most remarkable in him, but intellectual 
self-effacement, and it is precisely this qual- 
ity, in a man intellectually capable and curi- 
ous, which has made him recognised as the 
complete politician, which enabled him as 
soon as he became the leader of his party, to 
control it with an ease which would have 
eluded someone of more distinct personal 
opinions and, as soon as he became Prime 
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Minister, to move without commitment or 
embarrassment from position to position. 
The self-effacement has, in Wilson, taken an 
extreme form: at times, he seems almost to 
have emptied himself. But, for the student 
of politics, he will for a long time remain 
a model of the complete politician, seeking 
and finding the point of contact between 
different ideas and attitudes, the common 
ground which makes government possible. 

The fourth task of the politician is to be 
the link between informed and public opin- 
ion. The two are very different. What the 
politician says in public is rarely what he 
says in the more intimate circles in which he 
spends so much of his time, in the company 
of other polticians, civil servants, dons, busi- 
nessmen, trade unionists, economists and 
journalists. Sometimes, indeed, it is the very 
opposite, but there is no need to be too 
sensitive about this: the contradictions are 
simply the function of the dual role which 
he must play. All the time, there is a body of 
informed opinion which is talking in very 
different language from the language of the 
platform or even the television interview. 
This informed opinion is usually, but not 
always, far ahead of public opinion in its 
examination of the problems of government, 
“Inside opinion,” wrote Keynes, “gradually 
percolates to wider and wider circles, which 
are susceptible in time to argument, common 
sense or self-interest.”*® The carrier of in- 
formed opinion (and he may be as un- 
conscious of it as the carrier of a disease) 
is the politician. 

This may seem to be saying much the same 
as Bagehot, when he argued that part of the 
politician’s function is to “teach the nation 
what it does not know” and “make us hear 
what otherwise we should not.” But both 
these phrases imply a far more conscious 
process than it generally is. There may be 
some politicians who deliberately set out to 
educate the electorate in some new attitude 
or policy: Quintin Hogg once said to me (in 
an interview) that the purpose of his major 
speeches in the country before the general 
election of 1959 was to get people thinking 
about the things you wanted them to be 
thinking about. This consciously ed- 
ucative function, however, is undertaken 
only by a few politicians, and those gener- 
ally the leading ones.” The process is nor- 
mally far less deliberate. Informed opinion 
usually reaches most politicians only when 
it has already been diluted, already stated in 
political terms, as part of an argument for 
adopting one course of action or rejecting 
another. Indeed, the majority of politicians 
probably begin to use new concepts and new 
categories without properly realising what 
they are doing. They pick up a phrase from 
their leaders and, without understanding its 
full implications, repeat it in their constitu- 
encies; slowly, by repetition and modifica- 
tion, the phrase and the idea which it rep- 
resents become part of the common language 
and common assumptions of their party— 
and, in time, they hope, part of the political 
language and assumptions of the whole coun- 
try. 

The disadvantage may seem to be that 
there is a dangerous lag between informed 
and public opinion. So, in many cases, there 
is, but it is one of the unavoidable disadvan- 
tages of a free government. The politician 
must persuade and, although the extraordi- 
nary politician may attempt to persuade by 
shock tactics, as Gladstone did and Lloyd 
George did, as Cripps did and Gaitskell did, 
the ordinary politician will stick to the day- 
to-day business of persuading by reconcilia- 
tion, of showing how a new policy or idea 
can be reconciled with the attitudes and 
myths by which a party lives and with the 
commonplace aspirations of the electors. 

To reconcile the multiplicity of interests 
and wills which exist in any society; to 
arouse and sustain public interest in 
politics; to act as a catalyst on public 
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opinion, eventually producing the common 
ground which makes action possible; to be 
the link between informed opinion and pub- 
lic opinion: these are the tasks of the poli- 
tician. They may seem limited: they are not 
even as grandly phrased as Bagehot’s ex- 
pressive,” “teaching” and “informing” func- 
tions. But they are limited only as to means, 
not as to ends™ They are, in fact, the life 
of politics in a free government: adjusting, 
reconciling, fixing, always finding the point 
of contact between interests, wills and ideas. 

In a party system such as we know, they 
have their exact importance. A governing 
party, whether it is in office or in opposition, 
has constantly to adapt itself and its policies, 
but while it is doing so it must remain a 
coherent body; it is a coalition of interests 
and ideas, always seeking to absorb and hold 
new elements, but it must still be sufficiently 
aware of itself as a united body to be capable, 
at any moment, of concerted action. Parties 
must change but remain the same. The party 
leaders, close to the problems and demands 
of government, are most anxious that their 
party should be capable of change. The party 
workers in the constituencies, relying for 
sustenance on their party’s ralling cries, are 
most anxious that it should remain the 
samen The reconciliation is accomplished 
by the ordinary politician. “His main effort,” 
it has been said, “will be in the direction of 
rationalisation of particular policies, as ex- 
pressions of either the highest good or the 
lowest bad. His situation is essentially one 
in which general notions favourable to his 
party positions are applied to particular 
cases. It will also be characterised by ideas 
about government as such, more detailed 
and practical than those of the man in the 
street and on the soapbox, because of the 
more intimate knowledge which men in 
Parliament have of the working of govern- 
ment; it is their element, in which they 
move with ease. Nevertheless, these ideas will 
need to fit in with the general party posi- 
tion which the man supports.” 3 

So he effaces and he self-effaces. 

Sensitive to public opinion, and to party 
opinion “at the grassroots,” with a strong 
instinct for his party’s survival, carrying 
most of the burden of political drudgery in 
the constituencies, and yet possessing some 
“intimate knowledge of the working of gov- 
ernment,” the ordinary politician performs 
a vital function in politics and one which il- 
lustrates, as clearly as any, their purpose. 

He should be a specialist in nothing but 
this. 

THE VIRTUE OF ORDINARINESS 


Astonishingly few people are engaged ac- 
tively in politics. W. L. Guttsman, in 1962, 
made his own estimate, and reached the fig- 
ure of between 2,162 and 2,212. He included, 
in his count, members of Parliament; peers 
who regularly attend sittings of the House 
of Lords; officers of the national party or- 
ganisations and political pressure groups; 
party agents, local and regional; parliamen- 
tary candidates, seriously nursing a constit- 
uency. There is one obvious omission: the 
active members of the executive committees 
of the constituency associations of the main 
parties. But, even if they were included, the 
number would still be remarkably small. 
Guttsman compares his number with the 
3,500 whom Bryce estimated were engaged in 
full-time political activity in 1889, and com- 
ments: . . . it is the more remarkable if we 
reflect that since Bryce wrote, the population 
of Britain has increased by 50 per cent, and 
that during the same time there has taken 
place a considerable growth of what is alter- 
nately described as ‘bureaucracy,’ organisa- 
tion’ or the ‘apparat’ in all spheres of social 
and economic life.” 

In fact, the smallness of the number helps 
to remind us that political activity does not 
cover the same area as governmental activity. 
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The one may coincide with the other. Any 
part of governmental activity may, at any 
moment, become the subject of political ac- 
tivity. But the two are not the same, and 
they are never co-terminous. There is no 
reason why an increase in governmental ac- 
tivity should necessarily involve an equal in- 
crease in political activity, and to imagine 
that it does is one of the faults of many 
of the present-day criticisms of the political 
system. When the political life of the coun- 
try is conducted by between 2,000 and 3,000 
people, and when no increase is envisaged by 
any of the critics which would significantly 
increase this number, it seems a little ridic- 
ulous to imagine that politicians are perform- 
ing a function which demands from them the 
attributes of administrators, of civil servants, 
of professional and scientific advisers and, 
indeed, as some seem to wish, of experts in 
time-and-motion study. 

The majority of the members of the House 
of Commons are nothing of the sort, and are 
not intended or equipped to be anything of 
the sort. They are, for the most part, unex- 
ceptional people, as are the majority of the 
men and women whom they represent; and, 
just as in any society it is the unexceptional 
who are its ballast, so in any representative 
assembly it is the unexceptional who keep it 
from lurching from extreme to extreme. The 
virtue of ballast is that it does not shift ina 
storm. Bagehot described the country mem- 
bers of his day as “the finest brute votes 
in Europe,” and the ordinary back-bench 
members today are usually dismissed with 
the same quip: lobby-fodder.“ In a way, it 
is true. Of course, they do not panic at the 
first hint of trouble; of course, they will 
see their party or their leaders through a 
difficult time with their huzzas and their 
votes. But no government could survive, 
let alone govern, without this kind of loyalty 
and steadfastness. 

But they are not loyal and steadfast with- 
out question. They may be inarticulate, cau- 
tious, and slow to move, but it is for these 
very reasons that, when at last they do make 
themselves heard, it is apt to be decisive, 
When a Chief Whip reports to his leader that 
the usual steady centre is growing restless, 
that it may not even hold, the leader is 
bound to take notice. He will be wise to do 
so, not only because, whether he is leading 
his party from the right or left of centre, it 
is on the centre that his power ultimately 
rests, but also because the back-bench mem- 
ber of no marked political views is the real 
depository of his party’s experience, tradi- 
tion, and sense of purpose. He has a feeling 
for what his party can and cannot do; he 
has an image of his party (rather than any 
firm grasp of its principles) which guides 
him, and in turn guides his party, through 
the shallows of political manoeuvre and de- 
bate; he represents the deep, unexpressed, and 
permanent factors which help to determine 
the party allegiance—the unchanging party 
allegiance of millions of ordinary people. A 
party leader who neglects his attitudes will 
quickly find himself out of touch, not only 
with his party but with the country as well. 
The ordinary back-bench members, in fact, 
have their own shrewd judgment of the ap- 
propriateness and timeliness of the proposals 
put before them, an accumulated judgment 
gathered from numerous different sources. 

They also develop their own personal and 
collective judgment of those who aspire to 
lead them. The House of Commons, as we are 
perhaps too often told, “is a tyrant. It has 
the shifting incalculable moods of a tyrant, 
and is seldom in the same mood two days 
running. You may catch it in a sunny mood 
at tea-time, half-asleep at dinner-time, 
alive but angry an hour or two later. It can 
be beautifully kind or stupidly cruel. It can 
make the best man look silly, and the great- 
est man afraid.” ™ 

Day after day, as it passes through these 
moods, the ordinary member watches those 
who bid to lead it; he meets them; he ob- 
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serves them in committee or in a party meet- 
ing; and slowly but surely, and often ir- 
revocably (as not a few know to their cost), 
he judges and places them. In making his 
judgment, he is looking for character rather 
than cleverness; for the man he can trust; 
for the man with staying power. Ted Leather 
once told me that what most back-bench 
members looked for in a leader was some- 
one “who will see the party through bad 
patches.” Outsiders often wonder at the 
choices of the back-bench members—few 
outsiders, for example, would have chosen 
Attlee in 1935 or Macmillan in 1957—but it 
was the ordinary back-bench members, and 
not the outsiders, who were right. 

In this function of weighing, testing and 
selecting party leaders, the House acts very 
like a stock exchange of reputation, and it is 
this which helps to give political activity a 
flavour that many people find distasteful. 
“The unsavoury element in Parliamentary 
life,” Beatrice Webb wrote, “is the intense 
competition for the limelight alike among 
Cabinet ministers and private members: the 
“stock” of individual members going up and 
down with dramatic, undeserved and incal- 
culable suddenness. The itch for recogni- 
tion becomes, in fact, rather a horrid symp- 
tom, manifested in all sorts of ways, by dif- 
ferent persons—conscious and unconscious. 
Sidney is free from it in a quite unusual 
way” 

But the competition for the limelight is 
simply part of the test which a man must 
survive before he proves that he is entitled 
to the trust of the House or the support of 
his party. After he had been returned to 
Parliament at a by-election in 1952, Nigel 
Nicolson was standing at the bar of the Com- 
mons, waiting to take his seat, when a senior 
member whispered to him: “In a few min- 
utes, you will walk behind the Speaker's 
chair into the obscurity from which you 
should probably never have emerged.” 

“It was my first lesson in parliamentary 
deflation. To come from the concentrated 
arc-lights, the excitement, the triumph of an 
election, to the goal of all your ambition, and 
find that the size of your majority is bet- 
ter known than your name, is an immediate 
reminder that you are of so little account 
that when you die or lose your seat, you will 
probably be replaced as easily as a broken 
window-pane. ... It is not only the antiquity 
of Parliament which cuts a man down to size. 
It is its terrible power to sum up character 
and detect fraud. 

It is sometimes hard for the outsider, 
sitting in one of the galleries, to believe that 
the House possesses this terrible power— 
although, even from there, it is possible to 
watch a man’s reputation take a plunge with 
one speech—but it is foolish to reject the 
evidence of the members who have actually 
endured it. Even the most intelligent, the 
most detached, agree that it exists; and it 
exists largely because of the shrewd com- 
mon sense—the native prejudices and the 
natural suspicions—of the ordinary mem- 
ber. 

But his ordinariness has another virtue, 
and it lies beyond the House itself. To praise 
his ordinariness is to touch on the concept of 
amateurism which still lies at the heart of 
British politics: the concept which (as one 
student of Parliament has recently put it) 
is “kept in the foreground, providing for 
members a standard for their actions and 
prescribing their proper role.“ * It is un- 
fashionable to see it in this way in these 
days, and the whole question requires fur- 
ther discussion. All that needs to be said 
for the moment is that the concept of ama- 
teurism has run deep in this country's poli- 
tics since de Montfort’s decision to call to 
Parliament representatives from the cities 
and boroughs as well as from the shires: and 
summon “those who work,” as Maitland 
described them, to join with “those who 
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pray” and “those who fight” in the central 
and public life of the country. To reject 
amateurism is to reject the deepest source 
of strength in our institutions. 

Those in the central government whose 
task it was to organise civilian life during 
the 1939-45 war were astonished to discover 
the number and the vigour of the voluntary 
and unofficial bodies which existed all over 
the country, capable of being put to useful 
service, and already possessing the habits 
of decision and discipline. “The spirit [of 
resistance] would have been useless save to 
prolong a slaughter had there not been a 
tradition of real self- government.“ This 
tradition, which is the tradition of the 
amateur, is the foundation of our society 
and the life of our constitution, and the ordi- 
nary politician remains its highest exem- 
plar. 

Even the politics of Athens had their 
seamy side and there is no need to pretend 
that all politicains in Britain approach any 
ideal (even if there could be an ideal politi- 
cian). Some are stupid, some are dishonest, 
some are corrupt. All of them are impelled 
into public life by reasons which are not 
wholly disinterested. But no one can have 
known any considerable number of back- 
bench members of Parliament for any length 
of time without believing that a nation is 
fortunate in such ordinary counsellors. From 
day to day, the breezes of ambition play 
about them, and they brush against the 
skirts of power. Yet they never entirely for- 
get the traditions and standards of Parlia- 
ment. In them the habits and disciplines of 
a free and decent society find their most 
convincing public expression. 

When a party faces a crisis—as, for ex- 
ample, the Conservative Party did at the 
time of the Suez operation—the ordinary 
member will then be found at his best. 
Anxious, confused, and perhaps angry, like 
most of his constituents, but also patient 
and refusing to panic, again like most of 
them, his steadying voice is at last heard. It 
is the voice, expressed through whichever 
party, of a country which has learned to 
steady itself by free debate, and is accus- 
tomed to the disciplines of free government. 


THE ORDINARY MEMBER 


“The typical Labour member and the typi- 
cal Conservative member simply do not 
exist.” It is hard to know why anyone ex- 
pects that they should. People’s political 
views, and their choice of a career or even 
of a way of life, are determined by all kinds 
of factors, and they are never the same in 
any two persons. They may be determined, 
for one thing, by accident. There is no doubt 
that not only some back-bench members, 
but even a few who have ended up on the 
front bench, first entered the House of 
Commons almost by accident. This is espe- 
cially true when there is a large turnover of 
seats, as in 1945, and candidates who were 
not seriously thinking of being elected find 
that they have been.™ After 1945, indeed, it 
was even possible to point to one or two 
members whose choice of party had been 
largely accidental. 

From time to time, the tireless body of po- 
litical sociologists makes elaborate attempts 
to draw a composite picture of the back- 
bench member, by examining and tabulating 
his social background, his education, his oc- 
cupation, his interests, his general attitudes, 
his religion, his prejudices, and even the lit- 
erature which he confesses to reading. Most 
of these investigations succeed in making one 
or two interesting little points, but they leave 
a picture as unreal as an “identi-kit.” This 
is hardly surprising. The reasons which take 
some men into public life, while others have 
no desire to go into it, or prefer to work be- 
hind the scenes, are largely reasons of per- 
sonality. They are not necessarily very com- 
plex: a man may simply like the sound of his 
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own voice. But it is these obvious factors 
which we must remember if we are to avoid 
the mistake of looking for a composite ideal 
back-bench member, and then try to at- 
tract him into the House. 

There are men who have reached the back 
benches by accident, and others by inten- 
tion; those who have been driven primarily 
by the wish to do some kind of public serv- 
ice, others who have sought only personal 
prestige; some who like (harmlessly enough) 
to see their names in the newspapers, others 
(it may be less harmlessly) who prefer the 
concealed influence of working in committee 
behind the scenes; a few who were per- 
suaded, cajoled or browbeaten by their 
friends to stand for Parliament, many who 
themselves persuaded, cajoled and browbeat 
their friends; some who serve special inter- 
ests, others whose disinterestedness is, if 
not too good to be true, at least too true to 
be good; some who are as good company as 
one could reasonably hope to find in so hap- 
hazardly collected a body of men, others who 
are such bores that even the fleet and the 
strong cannot escape them; some who speak 
well, others who can barely articulate; some 
who are unquestioning party men, others 
who could as well sit on one side of the House 
as the other; some who have ulcers, others 
who could survive months of all-night sit- 
tings and still be as untroubled as they were 
at the beginning; some who hate the House 
(but still would never willingly give it up), 
others who like it as if it were home from 
home; some who love their wives, others who 
seem to treasure the House for the oppor- 
tunities it gives to escape from them; some 
who are fanatics for a policy, others who en- 
joy the cool business of handling men and 
affairs; some who have always wished to be in 
the House, others who until the very last day 
of their last Parliament seem never quite to 
understand how they arrived there in the first 
place—and in this they are usually not alone. 

This mixture of personalities is healthy 
and important. A representative assembly 
should be representative in many ways; and 
it should, not least, be representative of as 
many different kinds of personality as pos- 
sible. This is quite as important as that it 
should be of a mixture of different social 
classes, levels of income, and political atti- 
tudes. Any reform of the House of Commons 
which put too much emphasis on one sphere 
of its activities, and so tended to encourage 
only one kind of personality to enter politics, 
would impoverish it and them. This is, in 
fact, one of the most serious weaknesses of 
some of the proposals for the reform of the 
House of Commons which are put forward 
by academic observers, who seem curiously 
unable to develop any feel for the life of poli- 
tics. The kind of emphasis which an aca- 
demic commentator like Bernard Crick in his 
The Reform of Parliament (1964) places on 
the work of specialised committees, removed 
from the floor of the House, would encourage 
the committee man, but would discourage 
the man of strong general preconceptions 
about politics. There must be opportunities 
for showing off as well as for work, for dash 
(already far too rare) as well as for grinding 
business, for passion as well as for compro- 
mise, for men of widely different personali- 
ties to make their peculiar but equally valu- 
able contributions to the life of the House. 

The importance of what is done by the 
whole House in the public eye is far too often 
underestimated. One example will do. Al- 
most all the major votes taken before the 
House rises in the evening are foregone con- 
clusions; it is easy, therefore, to argue that 
both the votes themselves and the debates 
that have preceded them are a waste of time. 
But the moment to watch is when the House 
begins to fill after dinner. The members of 
the House of Commons are usually dispersed 
for the greater part of the day, occupied by 
their own private affairs, by committees of 
the House or their party, by constituency 
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work and by a score of other duties. It is when 
they crowd into the chamber after dinner, to 
hear the closing front-bench speeches, filling 
the benches and standing at the bar of the 
House, perhaps a little flushed with food and 
certainly noisier than at any other time of 
the day, that they become an assembly with 
a common life of its own. More often than 
not, the two closing front-bench speeches 
are more partisan than those with which the 
debate was opened; certainly, the members 
themselves are more partisan. Jeers, cheers, 
huzzas, interruptions become the order of 
the day. The conflict which the House exists 
to represent is, for this precious hour, open 
and usually unalloyed by any more business- 
like considerations. The House of Commons 
at this hour is a superb political animal. 

It can be a testing hour for a minister or 
an opposition spokesman. Macmillan, for 
one, was usually the master of it: soothing 
the House, sometimes, and leaving the op- 
position silent, with a speech of dignitas, 
gravitas, and even (for nothing came amiss 
to him when he was at the height of his 
powers) pietas; on other occasions, quite 
willing to be the gutter-snipe, stinging the 
opposition into futile rage, until his own 
benches roared and bellowed their support 
behind him, and the day was carried on the 
floor as well as in the division lobbies. These 
occasions, with their “routs and discom- 
fitures, rushes and rallies,” are politics. At 
such moments, which can occur only when 
the House is meeting as a whole House in its 
own chamber, the flames of political conflict 
warm the front and back benches alike. 
Politics are quite as much a matter of morale, 
of grit, of “seeing a party through the bad 
patches,” of anger, of humour, of personal 
loyalties and loyalty to party, of ordinary 
human passions and appetites, of demonstra- 
tion and display, as of detailed control of 
policy and administration in the twilit zone 
of specialised committees. 

Conflict—permanent conflict—is part of 
the life of politics, and it is only on the floor 
of the House, especially when it is packed 
and excited before a vote (even if that vote 
is already decided) that this conflict can be 
dramatically staged. It is then, too, that one 
can grasp the value of the back-bench mem- 
ber whose political qualities are otherwise 
elusive. The most preposterous member can, 
at such a moment, destroy a speech with an 
interjection—and an interjection, moreover, 
which a cleverer member would probably 
never have thought of making, The most in- 
articulate finds his voice, even if it is only 
to lead the growl of cheers which, more than 
any other noise, can rally a minister when 
he is in a tight corner. The House of Com- 
mons, as has been said, shows itself at these 
moments to be a superb political animal; 
and the back-bench members show them- 
selves also to be superb political beasts. 

It is, then, a great mistake to look for one 
kind of function which the House of Com- 
mons should perform, one kind of activity 
in which it should engage, and so one kind of 
member whom it should attract. Back-bench 
members should represent a wide variety of 
personality; and they should also represent 
as wide a variety of interests as possible. 
There is no need to go into details; they may 
be found in the appropriate works. It is 
enough here to quote the verdict of one care- 
ful student of the members, their activities 
and their interests: 

“There must be few kinds of activity in 
Great Britain that cannot find, when neces- 
sary, a friend in the Commons. It is 
clear that both employers and employed are 
abundantly represented in the Commons, So 
also are other social groupings. ... There is 
a danger that unorganised opinion will go 
by default, but this is unlikely in the House 
of Commons where normally some Member is 
always ready with an opposing argument.” 
(P. G. Richards) 

Moreover, members will rightly always pay 
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a great deal of attention to an interest or 
group within their constituencies, There can, 
in fact, be something very like a local rep- 
resentation of interests: Lancashire members 
(both Conservative and Labour) concerned 
to protect the cotton in the members 
for Coventry (both Conservative and Labour) 
acting as spokesmen of the motor industry; 
the members for the seaside resorts (pre- 
dominantly, but not entirely, Conservative) 
watching their constituents’ common inter- 
ests. 

In his study of back-bench members, Rich- 
ards asks: 

“What is more natural for an association 
for the Prevention of X or the Encourage- 
ment of Y to ask a Member, interested in 
these objects, to become a Vice-President or 
to serve on an Executive Committee? This is 
a sensible and desirable extension of the rep- 
resentative nature of the House of Com- 
mons.” 

In fact, almost every connection, which is 
not actually venal, between back-bench 
members and interests, groups and societies 
in the country is a “sensible and desirable 
extension of the representative nature of the 
House of Commons”, and there is even some- 
thing to be said for the marked rise of 
“public relations,” “advisory” and “consult- 
ant” posts which members of both parties 
hold in various industries, firms and other 
bodies We are sometimes in danger of being 
too prudishly anxious for the purity of our 
members’ consciences, They are meant to be 
in touch with what is alive and growing (and 
& few, even, with what is dying) in our 
society, and the more opportunities they can 
be offered for keeping in touch, the more 
actively representative the House of Com- 
mons will be. 

But the back-bench member eventually 
justifies himself by the balance and percep- 
tion with which, over the years, he performs 
the tasks of the politician as they were de- 
scribed earlier. He will perform them, usually, 
that much better when he has been a mem- 
ber for a number of years. It is all the more 
surprising, therefore, and yet perhaps not 
surprising, that an academic observer like 
Professor Crick should try to get round some 
of the weaknesses of his proposals by sug- 
gesting that back-bench members might be 
elected for one, or perhaps two, Parliaments, 
and then quietly retire: 

“The present distinction between full-time 
and part-time Members could to great ad- 
vantage give way to the more natural distinc- 
tion between members with Ministrial aspi- 
ration, who would seek to remain in Parlia- 
ment after each General Election, and men 
from the professions, from business and 
from the unions who would enter Parliament 
for a limited time and return to their col- 
leagues.” 

It really is an astonishing and rather comic 
idea that we should recruit perhaps two- 
thirds of the House of Commons from people 
taking sabbatical leave, 

Most people who enter politics have specific 
motives for doing so, usually a great deal 
stronger than the desire to do a short stretch 
in the House of Commons, and this is true of 
the back-bench as well as the front-bench, 
or potential front-bench, member. Most 
members, too, even those who have no 
ministerial ambitions, become keenly at- 
tached to the House of Commons, and to the 
life of politics, and would not willingly be 
removed from it after they had served for 
one or two Parliaments, It is, after all, un- 
common for members to look forward to 
losing their seats at a general election, and 
some are even known to try to retain them. 
Moreover, if they try to get returned, their 
supporters in the constituencies rally to 
them, and these would not willingly give 
their “free, fiery and selfless toil” for a mem- 
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ber who was only going to be a temporary 
member, on leave from his job. Constituency 
workers get to know their member (and his 
wife), and they develop a personal loyalty to 
him which may even survive ent. 
The member, similarly, gets to know them, 
gets to know his way round his constituency 
and his constituency association, whom to 
trust, whom to listen to, where his tried 
support lies, where he can afford to let votes 
go. The relationship between a member and 
his constituency is difficult enough as it is. 
It would be impossible and meaningless if 
the member were only there, so to speak, 
for the ride. 

What is still more astonishing in Crick’s 
proposal is that he seems not to realise that 
politics is an art to be learned, as much by 
the back-bench as the front-bench member, 
and that he learns largely by his own slowly 
accumulating experience, and by the already 
accumulated experience of his party, of older 
members, and of the House collectively. Poli- 
tics would become a very jumpy business if it 
were conducted by men and women on the 
back benches who were there for only a short 
period, with no time to learn collectively, or 
to acquire any collective spirit. A shifting 
population of temporary members might, as 
Crick seems to suggest, spend from nine to 
six every day palely accumulating informa- 
tion in specialised committees; but, since 
they had no time to become politicians, it is 
extremely doubtful that they would know 
how to make political use of it. 

With all his apparent faults, the back- 
bench member as we already know him is 
almost precisely suited to his tasks. Inter- 
ested in politics, from whatever motives; anx- 
ious to remain in politics, for whatever rea- 
sons; part-time perhaps in the hours he gives, 
but full-time in his determination to get 
himself and his party returned; and, above 
all, enjoying the game for its own sake; he is 
a genuine political animal. We should be 
careful not to jettison him for whatever im- 
pertinent replacement the London School of 
Economics may offer us. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY MEMBER 


Ordinariness may be a virtue on the back 
benches, but on the front benches extraor- 
dinary men are needed. Again, it is not nec- 
essary to exaggerate their virtue in order to 
appreciate their quality. “A grain of malice 
to an ounce of public spirit and constructive 
zeal” was Beatrice Webb’s characteristic 
recipe for the politician who would leave a 
mark. The driving force may be no more 
than a craving for public life, as Austen 
Chamberlain pointedly remarked about 
Morley: 

“Though in theory Morley gave the highest 
Place to letters and declared that he would 
sooner have been the author of the Decline 
and Fall than Mr. Pitt, he had what almost 
amounted to a craving for public life. He 
was equally ready to be either hero or martyr, 
to be crowned with laurels or to be burned 
at the stake, but the author’s life did not 
satisfy him; he longed for the limelight and 
the perils and the triumphs of the platform.” 

In others, it may be an equally egotistical 
hankering to work—always to be working— 
behind the scenes. Once again, Beatrice 
Webb, with her feline observation of those 
who crossed her path, put her finger on the 
point: 

“Haldane has one overpowering impulse: 
he likes to be and to feel himself to be be- 
hind the scenes at the seat of power. That 
was one reason he came over to Labour: that 
is why he has always been anxious to col- 
laborate with any Government—Tory, Coali- 
tion, as well as Liberal.” 

Like ordinary politicians, the extraordinary 
politicians who govern, or aspire to govern, 
the country have been carried into politics by 
varied motives and abilities, and find in the 


life of politics very different kinds of satis- 
faction, 
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The most obvious characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes them is that they enjoy the game 
of politics to a heightened degree. Politics, it 
has been said, is “a continual contest with 
more than one opponent: anyone who takes 
up a political cause finds himself a variety 
of opponents.” This, in itself, is enough to 
fascinate: as another political student has 
written, “Complicated negotiations, taking 
decisions on new problems, battling against 
odds are stimulating to the intellectually 
curious and venturesome.” The game is 
fascinating also because the knowledge which 
it most requires of the politician is a knowl- 
edge of human nature: the nature of the 
other politicians with whom he must deal, 
and the nature of the millions of ordinary 
people whose lives will be affected by what 
he does. Lastly, as Amery said, politics is a 
game which the politician can play by his 
own rules and for his own chosen goals: if 
he gets up early enough in the morning, he 
may even prepare the pitch. Not to enjoy 
the whole of this game, and to enjoy it 
shamelessly, is to disqualify oneself immedi- 
ately from playing it. 

It is a tough game, in which the extraor- 
dinary politician will be sustained, first of all 
by a heightened ambition. Ambition is the 
quality in a politician which many people 
seem to find most objectionable. But it is, in 
fact, one of his most necessary virtues. 
Where, one wonders, do they expect to find 
the driving force in a politician? Presented 
with a politician without ambition, all one 
can do is cry, as Roy Campbell did in a dif- 
ferent context: “But where’s the bloody 
horse?” It is humbug to expect a politician 
to lack ambition; and it is humbug in a poli- 
tician not to recognize that he is moved by 
it, to pretend that he is driven solely by a 
concern for the people’s good or even by a 
divine call. A little after he became Prime 
Minister in 1868, Gladstone wrote in his 
diary: 

“I ascend a steepening path with a burden 
ever gathering weight. The Almighty seems to 
sustain and spare me for some purpose of 
His own, deeply unworthy as I know myself 
to be. Glory be to His name.” 

It really is much more straightforward and 
convincing to cry, as Macmillan did when he 
became Prime Minister in 1957: “Where is 
the Chief Whip? We're off to the Turf to 
celebrate.” 

“There is no doubt, gentlemen,” Disraeli 
said with characteristic candour to his con- 
stituents at Shrewsbury, in 1844, “that all 
men who offer themselves as candidates for 
public favour have motives of some sort. 
I candidly acknowledge that I have, and I 
will tell you what they are; I love fame; I 
love public reputation; I love to live in the 
eye of the country; and it is a glorious thing 
for a man who has had my difficulties to 
contend against.” 

Churchill, in the words of his hero, Savrola, 
was as emphatic: 

“A people’s good! That, he could not dis- 
guise from himself, was the direction rather 
than the cause of his efforts. Ambition was 
the motive force, and he was powerless to 
resist it... . Vehement, high, daring was his 
cast of mind. The life he lived was the only 
one he could ever live; he must go on to the 
end.” 

This is better than humbug. 

But there is more to be said for ambition. 
Not only is it a natural motive, Disraeli 
argued: it could be a self-disciplining and 
even a noble one. It was ambition which 
alone could save {Coningsby from indolence 
and profligacy: . that noble ambition, 
the highest and the best, that must be born 
in the heart and organised in the brain, 
which will not let a man be content, unless 
his intellectual power is recognised by his 
race, and desires that it should contribute to 
their welfare. It is the heroic feeling: the 
feeling that in the old days produced demi- 
gods; without which no State is safe; with- 
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out which political institutions are meat 
without salt, the Crown a bauble, the Church 
an establishment, Parliaments debating clubs 
and Civilisation itself but a fitful and tran- 
sient dream.” 

“I trust,” Disraeli said after Palmerston’s 
death in 1865, “that the time may never 
come when the love of fame shall cease to be 
the sovereign passion of our public men.” 

Ambition drives even the apparently most 
unassuming of politicians, It explains, for 
example, the otherwise inexplicable rise of 
Bonar Law. From Carlyle, wrote Birken- 
head, “Bonar Law imbibed early the stimulus 
of an honourable ambition which never de- 
serted him in later life. Mr. Esquith is said 
I know not with what truth—to have de- 
scribed him once as ‘meekly ambitious.’ But 
I can detect no moment in a distinguished 
career at which he has shown any undue 
meekness.“ 

Austen Chamberlain, who had good rea- 
sons for knowing, said the same: 

“He was not mildly but intensely am- 
bitious—I sometimes think he was the most 
ambitious man whom I have known in poli- 
tics. I once confessed to him that I had 
made many attempts to read Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall, but had never succeeded in 
persevering to the end. He was astonished and 
declared at once that he found that great 
procession of ambitious men, realising their 
ambitions only to be cheated of their hopes, 
the most fascinating of all studies. He knew 
that he was ambitious and could not under- 
stand why others did not perceive it. ‘You 
make a great mistake about me,’ he once told 
members of the Press Gallery at the House 
of Commons when they entertained him at 
luncheon. ‘You think I am a modest man 
with no ambitions, I am really very ambi- 
tious’ And when he had to deliver his Rec- 
torial Address at Glasgow University, he 
chose ‘Ambition’ as his theme. 

The story of how Austen Chamberlain and 
Walter Long persuaded themselves in 1911 
to stand down in order to let Bonar Law 
become leader of the Conservative Party— 
while Law (according to J. L. Garvin) re- 
mained “inflexible, quite determined to get 
the position if he could and quite satisfied 
that he was fully qualified for it”—is one 
of the most intriguing insights into political 
character that we have, Eleven years later, 
of course, Bonar Law was to do much the 
same again and, again outwitting Chamber- 
lain, became Prime Minister. 

With ambition, there goes ruthlessness. 
The extraordinary politician, as he clambers 
and claws his way upwards, cannot do with- 
out it. There haye been few more honour- 
able politicians than Austen Chamberlain, 
but there have been few also who have been 
more ineffective. Unwilling to risk the unity 
of his party, in 1911, for the sake of his own 
ambition, he abdicated all claims to its lead- 
ership, when it could probably have been his, 
with scarcely a murmur, Again, in 1917, he 
resigned on the report of the Mesopotamian 
Commission, and again without a murmur; 
indeed, his speech of resignation was largely 
a defence of others and not of himself. Yet 
again, five years later, when he was already 
leader of the Conservative Party in the 
House of Commons, he once more abdicated 
it (and with it the almost certain succession 
to the premiership) on grounds of loyalty 
and principle, rejecting every effort to induce 
him to abandon the Coalition Government. 
Such a catalogue of honourable acts is rare 
in politics, but we should not be seduced by 
it. As Birkenhead said of him: “Austen al- 
ways played the game, and he always lost it.” 
That is not politics. 

Attlee once said that ruthlessness was the 
most important quality in a politician at the 
top, and his own was “not far short of 
cruelty.” It could be found in Pitt: 
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“Nothing made him so ‘bilious,’ he said 
once, as Cabinet reconstruction, but few so 
freely reconstructed; nor did he wait upon 
personal feelings, or decent intervals, for the 
weeding out of inefficiency. He removed his 
brother with the same determination, 
though with very different expression, that 
he employed in the case of Thurlow. Against 
Addington, after long resistance to multi- 
farious intrigue, he moved, when he did, 
with resolution and on public grounds.” 

Of Lloyd George, it has been said that “he 
showed little mercy to those who were broken 
in his service,” and that he had “a kind of 
animal repulsion from a sick member of the 
herd.” Churchill (as Boothby has pointed 
out) would pick up and drop men at will, 
according to their usefulness to him for the 
moment, Both Macmillan and Gaitskell owed 
their rise to the leadership of their parties 
as much to ruthlessness in their personal re- 
lationships as to any other single quality; 
and, both before and since he became leader 
of the Labour Party, Wilson's personal re- 
lationships have had a cold calculation in 
them. 

We must not be fastidious, Ruthlessness is 
necessary in politics for many obvious rea- 
sons, but also because of the limitations 
which are imposed on the politician's free- 
dom of movement and decision in other ways. 
Not even a Prime Minister can choose freely 
with whom he will work. Political circum- 
stances largely dictate who his colleagues 
will be and, even if they are all congenial to 
him, which is unlikely enough, that does not 
mean that they will necessarily be congenial 
to each other. The kind of situation in which 
& Prime Minister may find himself is vividly 
described in Shinwell’s account of Attlee’s 
Cabinet reshuffle in 1947: 

“The coterie of the party which heartily 
disliked my handling of the fuel crisis be- 
came more stringent in their demands for my 
removal. The Prime Minister took no notice 
of them for some time, but eventually sum- 
moned me to his office and said that he was 
considering making a change. The Minister 
of Fuel was no longer to be in the Cabinet. 

“My meeting with the Prime Minister was 
quite brief. It was clear that the Cabinet 
reshuffle was only beginning. I was offered 
the War Office, and at once firmly refused it. 
I was then asked to think over three possi- 
bilities: Minister without Portfolio with a 
Cabinet seat, Minister of Defense, or remain 
as Minister of Fuel, the last very doubtful. 

“I was again summoned to the Prime Min- 
ister’s room a day or two later, and gained 
the impression that there was some anxiety 
lest I should go to the back benches. Attlee 
told me that the Minister without Portfolio 
would have to go to the Lords, so that was 
out. There was not vacancy in Defense. As re- 
gards staying in Fuel—“ there was no chance 
at all of my staying.” In confirmation of this 
he had Whiteley, the Labour Whip, come in 
who confirmed that there was criticism of 
me in the Parliamentary Labour Party over 
the fuel crisis. I was left in no uncertainty. 
It was the War Office or mng.” = 

Shinwell was succeeded as Minister of Fuel 
by his own Parliamentary Secretary, Hugh 
Gaitskell, and thus began a protracted, ran- 
corous, and public hostility to the future 
leader of his party. 

Even a government of all the talents is 
likely to be a government of all the vanities 
as well—pertinacious intriguing, prickly 
sensitiveness, irritable genius, self-deceiving 
rectitude—and without a degree of ruthless- 
ness no political leader could make a team of 
them. This may seem, to some, to make pol- 
itics an unattractive business, and they may 
regret the trusted figure of an Austen Cham- 
berlain, But politics, at the highest level, is 
a game which is played to be won, and so it 
should be, since our prosperity and our lives, 
to a greater or lesser extent, may be at stake. 

Ambition, ruthlessness—and stamina, The 
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extraordinary politician must be a man of 
physical and moral stamina, In his memoirs, 
Beginning Again (1964), Leonard Woolf tells 
of an occasion when Ramsay MacDonald had 
“come straight down from Lossiemouth and 
was going to the House in the afternoon for 
an important debate at which he was going 
to make an important speech.” They met for 
lunch “over the dreary rissoles of the 1917 
Club”: 

“As we walked away he told me that he 
had influenza and that his temperature was 
102, but that he must go and make his 
speech, I think it was in fact probably true 
that he had travelled down in the night 
train from Scotland with a temperature of 
102, had eaten his rissoles, had talked with- 
out stopping, and would go on to make his 
speech—all without turning a hair, for he 
had the kind of iron constitution which is 
the first and, when I think of the Prime 
Ministers I have known, perhaps the only 
necessary qualification or asset which a man 
must possess if he is to become Prime Min- 
ister.” 

The need for an iron constitution has not 
been created only by the business of the 
modern politician's life. As Motely wrote of 
the abdication of Charles V: . . . his appe- 
tite remained, while his stomach, unable 
longer to perform the task still imposed on it, 
occasioned him constant suffering. Physiol- 
ogists, who know how important a part this 
organ plays in the affairs of life, will perhaps 
see in this physical condition of the Emperor, 
a sufficient explanation, if explanation were 
required, of his descent from the throne.” 

Macmillan’s descent from the premiership 
in 1963, however convenient it may have 
been for his party, had the same “sufficient 
explanation.” 

Any political journalist who has followed 
any leading politician during a long tour, 
either at home or abroad, learns to respect 
the iron constitution of those who are set 
in authority over him. They need not all 
display it with the zest of a Churchill or, 
perhaps even more remarkably, of a Palmer- 
ston, who, at the age of 80, “ate for dinner 
two plates of turtle soup; he was then served 
very amply to a plate of cod and oyster 
sauce; he then took a påté; afterwards he 
was helped to two very greasy-looking en- 
trées; he then dispatched a plate of roast 
mutton; there then appeared before him 
the largest, and to my mind the hardest, 
slice of ham that ever figured on the table 
of a nobleman, yet it disappeared, just in 
time to answer the inquiry of his butler, 
‘Snipe, my Lord, or pleasant?’ He instantly 
replied ‘Pheasant,’ thus completing his 
ninth dish of meat at that meal. 

To expect so much of the modern poli- 
tician is vain. But the physical stamina will 
always be there, even when—and sometimes 
especially when—there is a phyical disability. 

On 10 October, 1876, Joseph Chamberlain 
wrote to Dilke: “. . . if he [Gladstone] were 
to come back for a few years (he can't con- 
tinue in public office for very much 
longer)... .” But Gladstone did come 
back, and he was still Prime Minister seven- 
teen years later, having in the meantime 
conducted the most violent personal cam- 
paign that the country had until then 
known, having imposed his personal will on 
the question of Home Rule, and having in 
the process wrecked his party for twenty 
years to come. This physical and moral 
stamina is the stuff of the extraordinary 
politician. A body and a spirit which give 
way when the Suez Canal is flowing through 
the drawing room of No. 10 Downing Street 
are not the body and spirit of a great 
politician. 

Ambition, ruthlessness, stamina—and the 
ability to Judge men and occasions. Macau- 
lay, in his sketch of Walpole, wrote that 
Walpole was “better acquainted than any 
man of his day with what it concerned him 
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most to know: mankind... .” Knowledge 
of the men with whom he must deal is of 
vital importance to the poli- 
tician. Not everyone can hope to have Lloyd 
George’s “eerie intuition, subtlety, divina- 
tion,” as Birkenhead called it, which en- 
abled him “with equal clarity and vision to 
peer into the minds of men and multitudes. 
I have nev2r known anyone who discovered 
as quickly as Mr. Lloyd George what was in 
the minds of those who spoke with him; and 
I do not believe there has ever been a man 
who discerned more swiftly and certainly 
the moods of an assembly.” 

Riddell, who knew him well, talked of Lloyd 
George's use of the “art of subtle indirection” 
in his relations with people. “No one,” he 
said, “is more facile in the use of hints, slight 
changes in manner and inflections of voice.” 
But, if Lloyd George was exceptional in these 
gifts, all politicians must have them de- 
veloped to some degree. 

The more they are developed, the less 
trouble will be the decision of awkward 
issues. The real points which must be settled 
should be obscured as little as possible by 
the pettiness or the prile of the mere selfish- 
ness of those involved. Disraeli was wonder- 
fully gifted at knowing when a man’s oppo- 
sition should be taken seriously. His letter 
to Carnarvon, who had offered his “pro- 
visional resignation” in 1878, could well be 
taken as a model by any prime minister 
dealing with an over-senstive colleague. Dis- 
raeli began by regretting the course which 
Carnarvon was proposing to take, “if only 
for the cause of its occasioning you to write 
so Many letters and I to answer them.” 

“There is no adequate cause for yr. tender- 
ing the resignation of yr. office at this mo- 
ment, and I shd. be quite unable to inform 
the Queen what was the reason of yr. retire- 
ment, These are not the times when states- 
men shd. be too susceptible. We have enough 
to encounter without wasting our energies in 
contests among ourselves. 

“I shall not therefore submit yr. resigna- 
tion to HM. 

Unless he had used shorthand, it is difficult 
to see how Disraeli’s reply could have been 
more crushing or more deserved. 

The ability to judge occasions is as im- 
portant as the ability to judge men. The two 
examples which are given below many seem 
to be slight ones—much greater ones could 
be given—but political decisions depend more 
than is usually understood on the handling 
of comparatively slight occasions. It is in the 
slight occasions, too, that we can see most 
clearly the hand of the politican, uncompli- 
cated by the working of great passions, One 
does not see how a seaman tacks when the 
wind has reached gale force; and it is tacking 
which is the most constantly useful skill 
of the politician. 

None was better at it than Baldwin— 
which is why he was very much a politician’s 
politician—and Duff Cooper described in his 
autobiography, Old Men Forget (1953), how 
Baldwin handled the attempt of a Conserva- 
tive private member to alter the basis cf the 
trade unions’ political levy in 1925. The right 
wing of the Conservative Party supported the 
measure (which was a private member's 
bill), and on 25 February a deputation of 
Conservative members who opposed the bill, 
of whom Duff Cooper was one, called on the 
Prime Minister in order to win his support. 
Baldwin, as Duff Cooper recorded, answered 
them characteristically: “The Prime Minister 
replied that he regretted the division in the 
party, but there it was and it had to be 
faced. One side would have to be disap- 
pointed, and that was all he could say at 
present.” 

Two days later, Baldwin rose in the House 
of Commons and opposed the measure. Duff 
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Cooper wrote in his diary: “The Prime Min- 
ister’s speech had a wonderful effect on the 
House. It was vague and rather off the point, 
and although I liked it myself I was afraid 
that it wouldn't impress other people. But it 
did; and completely silenced all those who 
were most vehement for the bill. I saw a 
member sitting near me with a carefully 
prepared speech on many sheets of paper, 
tearing it into little pieces and throwing 
them on the fioor.” 

What had Baldwin done? He had, in pri- 
vate, avoided giving any indication of his 
views which would either exacerbate the 
party divisions or set his opponents in the 
party busy with lobbying and exhortation; 
and, on the floor of the House, he had again 
avoided increasing the bitterness within his 
own party. Moreover, by obscuring the issue, 
by being “vague and rather off the point,” he 
had prevented the legalistic arguments of 
the Scottish lawyer who had promoted the 
bill from carrying undue weight. Perhaps 
the literary critics of politics would have 
preferred Baldwin to make an outspoken 
speech in defense of principle, to take up a 
stand. But would Baldwin then have carried 
the day; and, if not, what would have been 
the point? 

A similar example occurred at the annual 
Conservative conference in 1958, when R, A. 
Butler began his long campaign to educate 
the Conservative Party into a more humane 
attitude to crime and punishment. As Home 
Secretary, he was faced with a vehement 
demand from the floor of the conference for 
the reintroduction of flogging, He was deter- 
mined to resist the demand. He could well 
have made a strong speech condemning flog- 
ging, which would have gladdened the hearts 
of the Howard League for Penal Reform and 
the Editor of the Guardian. But he was not 
addressing the Howard League; he was not 
trying to win the approval of the Guardian 
or the Observer, He was addressing the an- 
nual Conservative Party conference. As he 
spoke, many wondered what he was about. 
His arguments slipped, elided, reformed and 
then, just in time, escaped again, before the 
opposition in the hall could catch hold of 
them. When he sat down, the very dele- 
gates who had been demanding the reintro- 
duction of flogging cheered him to echo, 
although he had given them not a tittle 
of anything they had asked. Again, the liter- 
ary critics of politics have to ask themselves 
whether a clear statement of principle would 
have enabled Butler to do what he wanted 
to do, Would it have been preferable if he 
had provoked opposition, instead of turn- 
ing it flank? The politician is concerned with 
doing things, and not with displaying his 
own attitudes. 

The end of the story came at the annual 
Conservative conference in 1961. Then, after 
a debate of an impressively high standard on 
both sides, the conference enthusiastically 
supported Butler’s attempt to humanise the 
treatment of criminals. The subject has never 
again dominated the minds of the party 
workers in the constituencies, and it is un- 
likely that it ever again will, Butler’s patience 
and courage through these years—he was not 
always given the public support he was en- 
titled to expect from his colleagues, and 
especially from his prime minister—deserve a 
tribute. But so does the astuteness, the ability 
to judge occasions. He fought the battle with 
@ superb sense of timing, from inside the 
party; and from there he converted it. It 
could not have been done in any other way; 
and perhaps by no other man. 

Enjoyment in the game, ambition, ruth- 
lessness, stamina, the ability to judge men 
and occasions: these may not seem to be 
lofty qualities to look for in the extraor- 
dinary politician. But they are, in fact, the 
reassuring ones. We should not, in all this, 
be too squeamish. “It was a situation after 
Elizabeth's own heart, demanding caution, 
secrecy and valiant lying,” writes Neale of 
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her handling of the awkward question, 
whether she should openly help the Scottish 
rebels against the Regent, Mary of Guise. 
We, also, may hope that, at the appropriate 
moment, our politicians are capable of 
“caution, secrecy and valiant lying! —and 
capable of them, too, without being detected, 
No political journalist who has had the op- 
portunity to watch (at reasonably close quar- 
ters) the intrigues to get rid of an Attlee, 
a Churchill, an Eden, a Macmillan or a 
Douglas-Home, and seen the interests and 
forces involved, can doubt that politics would 
be a wretched and frivolous business if the 
extraordinary politician were not endowed 
with qualities which have been described 
here. 

Politics is not a prize-giving or a garden 
féte. It is the attempt to reconcile the all too 
discordant appetites, wills, interests and as- 
pirations of men—whether men in the mass, 
in society, as was said at the beginning; or 
individual men, in the closets of power—in 
no more than the hope that any decision will 
at least be in the direction of the people's 
good. To this attempt, the extraordinary 
politician brings qualities which we should 
learn to appreciate, even to savour. It is dirty 
work in the engine room. But the ship would 
not move without it—or those prepared to 
undertake it. 
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sible except in a one-party state. But the 
“impossible” is not a useful term of reference. 

12 In spite of all that has been said since 
Michels and Ostrogorski began the bogey, 
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there are strong arguments for asserting that 
it is the leadership of parties which are 
radical, ready for change, and the rank-and- 
file of parties which are conservative, reject- 
ing its necessity. 

3J. D. B. Miller, The Nature of Politics 
(1962), pp. 155-6. 

“A. P. Herbert, Independent Member, 
p. 48, The value of his book is that he was 
not only a literate, but a detached and 
amused member of the House. 

1 Beatrice Webb, Diaries, 1924-32, p. 26. 
But Sidney, of course, was not a very good 
politician, or a very successful one. 

“Nigel Nicolson, People and Parliament 
(1958), p. 62. 

"R. Young, The British Parliament (1962), 
p. 54. 

18 K, B, Smellie, A Hundred Years of Eng- 
lish Government (1937), p. 289. 

2P, G. Richards, Honourable Members 
(1964), p. 33. 

„ This was similarly true after the land- 
slide to the Democrats in the 1964 elections 
in the United States. 

"The opposite attitude was expressed in 
the Times Literary Supplement (21 Febru- 
ary 1958): “The ideal back-bencher would 
be one who is wholly unfettered by any obli- 
gation to particular bodies, and who is sufi- 
ciently well-off financially not to depend on 
the patronage of any kind of pressure group.” 
But such a man would have strong personal 
economic interests. 

3 Emanuel Shinwell, Conflict Without Mal- 
tee (1955), p. 186. 

* J. L. Garvin, The Life of Joseph Cham- 
derlain (1932), Vol. I, p. 240. 


Aid Needed in Sicily 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, a natural 
disaster of major proportion has struck 
Sicily, Italy. Many earthquakes, several 
of them very violent, have left hundreds 
dead and thousands homeless. Immedi- 
ate aid is needed and several humani- 
tarian organizations have rushed to 
helped Sicily. 

One such organization is the Ameri- 
can Society of the Italian Legions of 
Merit. I call to my colleagues attention 
the work being done by this fine orga- 
nization. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include in the Recorp a letter 
from Mario G. Remo, president of the 
American Society of the Italian Legions 
of Merit: 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF THE 
ITALIAN LEGIONS OF MERIT, INC., 
New York, N.Y., January 18, 1968. 

Dear FRIEND: A series of earthquakes has 
struck Sicily, Italy, killing more than 500 
people, razing entire villages and leaving 
thousands of survivors homeless, without 
food and clothing in sub-freezing cold. 

The need for food, clothing, blankets and 
medicine is great. 

Your help is urgently needed now... to 
nei. the poor victims. Any amount will 

elp. 

Please mail your check or money order to 
American Society of the Italian Legions of 
Merit, Inc., 245 East 72nd Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10021. 

All contributions are tax deductible, 

Sincerely yours, 


Mario G. REMO, 
President. 
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SENATE—Thursday, January 25, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D:, offered the following 
prayer: 


God of our fathers, in all the commo- 
tion and contentions of the bewildering 
present, with its constant demands, we 
would turn aside for this dedicated mo- 
ment to seek the quiet assurance of Thy 
presence, 

By tasks too difficult for us, we are 
driven unto Thee for strength to endure 
and wisdom to interpret rightly the signs 
of these testing times. 

Save us from demanding of others a 
higher standard of conduct than we de- 
mand of ourselves. 

So, hearing and heeding the divine 
summons, may our compassion, wide as 
humanity, help to heal the open sores of 
the world as we serve the present age, 
our calling to fulfill. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Wednesday, January 24, 1968, be 
dispensed with 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


The following additional Senators at- 
tended the session of the Senate today: 
Hon. BIncRH Bark and Hon. JOSEPH S. 
CLARK. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on January 24, 1968, the President 
had approved and signed the joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 132) extending the 
dates for transmission of the Economic 
Report and report of the Joint Economic 
Committee. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(For nominations this day received; see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 1340. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept donations of land 
for, and to construct, administer, and main- 
tain an extension of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way in the States of North Carolina and 
Georgia, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5605. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Florissant Fossil Beds Na- 
tional Monument in the State of Colorado. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 306) to increase the 
amounts authorized for Indian adult vo- 
cational education. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 


H.R. 1340. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept donations of land 
for, and to construct, administer, and main- 
tain an extension of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way in the States of North Carolina and 
Georgia, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5605. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Florissant Fossil Beds Na- 
tional Monument in the State of Colorado. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in relation to the transac- 
tion of routine morning business be lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL GRAINS ARRANGE- 
MENT OF 1967—REMOVAL OF IN- 
JUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as in executive session, I ask 
unanimous consent that the injunction 
of secrecy be removed from Executive A, 
90th Congress, second session, the Inter- 
national Grains Arrangement of 1967, 
transmitted to the Senate today by the 
President of the United States, and that 
the Arrangement, together with the 
President’s message, be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and or- 
dered to be printed, and that the Presi- 
dent’s message be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

Today I submit to the Senate for its 
advice and consent the International 
Grains Arrangement of 1967. 

This Arrangement is another step for- 
ward in our overall effort to strengthen 
and stabilize our farm economy, to im- 
prove our balance of payments, and to 
share our abundance with those in need. 

The Arrangement is an outgrowth of 


the Kennedy Round of trade negotia- 
tions. It was agreed to last August at the 
International Wheat Conference in 
Rome. It has already been signed by 
most of the countries that are major ex- 
porters and importers of grain. 

The Arrangement is in two parts: the 
Wheat Trade Convention, which will 
provide new insurance against falling 
prices in the wheat export trade—and 
the Food Aid Conyention, which will 
bring wheat exporting and wheat im- 
porting nations into partnership in the 
War on Hunger. 

THE WHEAT TRADE CONVENTION 


The Wheat Trade Convention will 
help to stabilize prices in world commer- 
cial trade. 

It sets minimum and maximum prices 
for wheat moving in international trade 
at levels substantially higher than those 
specified in the International Wheat 
Agreement of 1962: This will give our 
farmers additional protection against 
price cutting in world markets. 

At the same time, the Arrangement 
includes provisions to insure that our 
wheat will be priced competitively in 
world markets; and that no exporting 
member country is placed at a disadvan- 
tage because of changes in market con- 
ditions. t 

Importing countries also receive pro- 
tection and benefits under the Conven- 
tion. In periods of shortage importing 
member countries will be able to pur- 
chase their normal commercial require- 
ments at the established maximum price. 
After this requirement has been met, ex- 
porting member countries will be free to 
sell above the maximum price. 

America’s wheat farmers have sup- 
ported the pricing provisions of previous 
wheat agreements. I am confident they 
will welcome the stronger price assur- 
ances of this Arrangement. 

THE FOOD AID CONVENTION 


The Food Aid Convention marks an 
important new international initiative 
in the assault on hunger throughout the 
world. 

The countries participating in this 
Convention—both exporting and import- 
ing nations—undertake to establish a 
regular program of food aid over the 
next three years. 

The program calls for 4.5 million tons 
of grain to be supplied each year; 4.2 
million tons are already subseribed. 

The U.S. will supply 1.9 million tons 
in grains—under the authority of the 
Food for Freedom program. 

Other countries will supply 2.6 million 
tons—either in the form of grain or its 
cash equivalent. 

This new program is a major joint ef- 
fort to supply wheat and other food 
grains to needy nations on a continuing 
basis. It will help the developing nations 
of the world meet their food deficits 
while they work to expand their own 
food production. As these countries pros- 
per and grow, many will become cash 
customers for agricultural products. 

I enclose, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Secretary of 
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State on the International Grains Ar- 
rangement. 
I urge the Senate to give it early con- 


sideration. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Tue WHITE House, January 25, 1968. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON EXPERIMENTAL, DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST, AND RESEARCH PROCUREMENT ACTION 

A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on experimental, development, test, and 

procurement action, for the 6- 
month period ended December 31, 1967 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


Report ON PROJECT To BE UNDERTAKEN FOR 
THE NAVAL RESERVE 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), reporting, pursuant to law, on a proj- 
ect to be undertaken at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion (NARTU), Lakehurst, N.J.; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL CIVIL 
DEFENSE Act or 1950 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to further amend the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended, to extend the ex- 
piration date of certain authorities there- 
under, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


RECAPTURE OF CERTAIN HYDROELECTRIC 
PROJECTS 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
recommendations concerning recapture of 22 
projects the licenses of which have already 
expired or will expire by 1971 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


REPORTS ON FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


A letter from the Director, Congressional 
Liaison, Agency For International Develop- 
ment, Department of State, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, President Johnson's annual 
report to the Congress on the foreign assist- 
ance program for fiscal years 1966 and 1967 
(with accompanying reports); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORT OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION ON DIS- 
POSAL OF FOREIGN EXCESS PROPERTY 

A letter from the Deputy Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on its activities in 
the disposal of foreign excess property (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the need for improvement 
in the Army's supply system to insure the 
recovery of repairable spare parts, Depart- 
ment of the Army, dated January 23, 1968 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of substantial annual savings 
available through elimination of uneconomi- 
cal shipments of military parts and other 
material, Department of the Air Force dated 
January 22, 1968 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
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REPORT ON DISPOSAL OF MATERIALS, BUREAU 
or LAND MANAGEMENT 

A letter from the Associate Director, Bu- 
reau of Land Management, Department of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of negotiated sales contracts made 
for disposal of materials during the period 
July 1 through December 31, 1967 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON ALIENS CONDITIONALLY ENTERING 
THE UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports on aliens conditionally entering the 
United States, for the 6-month period ended 
December 31, 1967 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct and have no permanent value or 
historical interest. and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Committee 
on Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Monroney and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate resolutions of the House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CIVIL AERO- 
NAUTICS BOARD To APPROVE THE APPLICATION 
OF THE NORTHEAST AIRLINES, INC., RELATIVE 
To SERVING ADDITIONAL POINTS 


Whereas, The Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives is concerned with air transpor- 
tation services provided to the citizens of the 
Commonwealth; and 

Whereas, Said Massachusetts House of 
Representatives is also concerned with the 
economic well-being and growth of indus- 
tries located in the Commonwealth, particu- 
larly those industries which employ substan- 
tial numbers of citizens of this Common- 
wealth; and 

Whereas, Northeast Airlines, Inc. is a cor- 
poration organized and existing under the 
laws of the Commonwealth and having a 
principal place of business at Logan Interna- 
tional Airport in East Boston in this Com- 
monwealth; and 

Whereas, The said Northeast Airlines, Inc. 
has always striven, sometimes under adverse 
circumstances, to provide the best air trans- 
portation service possible to the citizens of 
this Commonwealth for a period exceeding 
thirty years; and 

Whereas, The said Northeast Airlines, Inc. 
is the sole air carrier which provides air 
transportation services between certain com- 
munities within this Commonwealth and 
from certain communities in this Common- 
wealth to other communities in Northern 
New England, to the other major centers of 
commerce and government on the middle 
Atlantic seaboard and to the vacation areas 
of Florida, all with modern and convenient 
jet and turbine powered aircraft; and 

Whereas, The said Northeast Airlines, Inc. 
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provides employment for approximately 2300 
citizens of this Commonwealth at its princi- 
pal place of business at Logan International 
Airport in East Boston in this Common- 
wealth; therefore be it 
Resolved, That it is the conviction of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives that 
continuation and expansion of the air trans- 
portation services which the said Northeast 
Airlines, Inc. is authorized to render has 
been, is, and will continue to be, of great 
benefit to the Commonwealth; be it further 
Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives respectfully urges the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to approve the peti- 
tion of the Northeast Airlines, Inc. to serve 
additional points; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the presiding officer 
of each branch of Congress and to the mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth. 
House of Representatives, adopted, January 
18, 1968. 
WILLIAM C. MAIERS, 
Clerk. 
Attest: 
JOHN F. X. Davoren, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

S. Res. 225. Resolution to make a study of 
all matters within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Armed Services; referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 

By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 5789. An act to authorize the disposal 
of platinum from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile (Rept. No. 952). 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
without amendment: 

S. Res. 222. Resolution to provide for the 
study of migratory labor; referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
TO STUDY THE ORIGIN OF CER- 
TAIN RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
227) ; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 227 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, report- 
ing such hearings, and making investigations 
as authorized by section 134 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdiction under rule 
XXV of the Standings Rule of the Senate, the 


Committee on Government Operations, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized, from 
February 1, 1968, through January 31, 1969, 
to make studies as to the efficiency and econ- 
omy of operations of all branches and func- 
tions of the Government with particular ref- 
erence to: 


(1) the operations of research and devel- 
opment programs financed by departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government, 
including research in economies and social 
science, as well as the basic sciences, bio- 
medicine, research, and technology; 
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(2) review those programs now being car- 
ried out through contracts with higher 
educational institutions and private orga- 
nizations, tions, and individuals to 
determine the need for the establishment of 
national research, development, and man- 
power policies and programs, in order to 
bring about Government-wide coordination 
and elimination of overlapping and duplica- 
tion of scientific and research activities; and 

(3) examine existing research information 
operations, the impact of Federal research 
and development programs on the economy 
and on institutions of higher learning, and 
to recommend the establishment of programs 
to insure a more equitable distribution of 
research and development contracts among 
such institutions and among the States. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resloution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized— 

(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; 

(2) to employ upon a temporary basis 
and fix the compensation of technical, cleri- 
cal, and other assistants and consultants: 
Provided, That the minority of the commit- 
tee is authorized at its discretion to select 
one employee for appointment, and the per- 
son so selected shall be appointed and his 
compensation shall be so fixed that his gross 
rate shall not be less by more than $2,300 
than the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee; and 

(3) with the prior consent of the head 
of the department or agency concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize on a reimbursable basis the serv- 
ices, information, facilities, and personnel 
of any department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $87,- 
000 shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Elizabeth Jane Kuck, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 2871. A bill to amend the National School 
Lunch Act to strengthen and expand food 
service programs for children, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Montoya when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate hearding.) 

By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 2872. A bill to change the day for hold- 
ing elections for Members of Congress and 
for appointing electors of President and 
Vice President; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cannon when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GRUENING: 

S. 2873. A bill for the relief of Celedonia 
Ramirez Perez to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A JOINT CON- 
GRESSIONAL COMMITTEE TO RE- 
EXAMINE THE OBJECTIVES AND 
NATURE OF THE FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. SCOTT submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 54) to establish 
a joint congressional committee to re- 
examine the objectives and nature of 
the foreign assistance programs and 
the relationship of such programs to 
vital United States interests, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Scott, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
TO STUDY THE ORIGIN OF CER- 
TAIN RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 227) author- 
izing the Committee on Government Op- 
erations to study the origin of research 
and development programs financed by 
the departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Harris, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.“ 


SPECIAL FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM 
FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today, for appropriate reference, 
a bill which will go a long way toward 
insuring that the children of this Nation 
receive an adequate diet. 

The basic national school lunch legis- 
lation combined with that of the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 have enabled us to 
reach out to children throughout the 
country in a variety of ways—as long as 
they were enrolled in a school situation. 

But, we still cannot reach preschool 
children in private, nonprofit preschool 
programs; we cannot reach children 
during the summer months unless they 
are enrolled in summer school and the 
school keeps the cafeteria operating. 

This bill which I am introducing today 
will remedy this shortcoming. I ask 
unanimous consent that an analysis of 
the measure which I have prepared be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. I 
also ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in full following the analysis. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
analysis and bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2871) to amend the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act to strengthen 
and expand food service programs for 
children, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Montoya, was received, 
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read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The analysis, presented by Mr. Mon- 
TOYA, is as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF AMENDMENT TO NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 


NEED FOR AMENDMENT 


The National School Lunch tion 
combined with the Child Nutrition Act of 
1966 have enabled the Department of Agri- 
culture to reach children as long as they 
were enrolled in a school situation. 

The above legislation does not extend the 
lunch program to pre-school children in pri- 
vate, nonprofit pre-school programs, nor to 
children during the summer months unless 
they are enrolled in summer school and the 
school keeps the cafeteria operating. 

PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 

The amendment would establish a pilot 
Program to assist States through grants-in- 
aid and other means, to initiate, maintain, or 
expand nonprofit food service programs for 
service institutions such as: 

(1) child day-care centers; 

(2) settlement houses; 

(3) recreation centers; and 

(4) “other” similar institutions which pro- 
vide day care for children, and which draw 
attendance from areas in which poor eco- 
nomic conditions exist. 

This amendment would not only reach the 
school- and pre-school children not now re- 
ceiving adequate lunches but would also 
reach children engaged during the summer 
months in recreational programs such as day 
camps and youth centers—not including full- 
care, live-in institutions or camps. 

ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAM 
(“Special Food Service Program for Chil- 
dren”) 

(1) The administration is patterned 
throughout on the National School Lunch 
and Child Nutrition Acts, 

(2) Administration will be handled 
through the State educational agency. 

(3) The same standards for meals will be 
used as in the lunch and breakfast programs. 

(4) Participating agencies will agree to 
serve nutritionally balanced meals in order 
to qualify for assistance. 

(5) Meals will be served at reduced price 
or free to those who cannot afford the full 
price—just as in the lunch and breakfast 
programs. 


(6) In situations of extreme need, the 
States may pay up to 80% of the operating 
costs—just as in the breakfast program. 

(7) State agencies may use up to 25% of 
their apportioned funds to provide equip- 
ment to get a food service started or to ex- 
pand on existing food service. 

(8) If a State educational agency cannot 
see its way clear to undertaking the adminis- 
tration of this program, the Department of 
Agriculture will take agreements with eligible 
applicant institutions and supervise their 
operation under the program. 


FUNDING OF PROGRAM 

It is contemplated that the program would 
be operated initially on a pilot basis reaching 
approximately 100,000 children the first year 
at a cost of $4.5 million. 


The bill (S. 2871) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 2871 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled. That section 3 
of the National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 
1752) is amended by s out “section 
11” and inserting in lieu thereof “sections 
11 and 13”. 


Sec. 2. Section 6 of the National School 
Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1755) is amended by 
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inserting “except section 13” immediately 
after “Act,” where it first appears. 

Sec. 3. The National School Lunch Act is 
amended by adding at the end of the Act the 
following hew section: 

“SPECIAL FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM FOR 
CHILDREN 


“Sec, 13. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated $8,000,000 for each of the three 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1968, June 30, 
1969, and June 30, 1970, to enable the Secre- 
tary to formulate and carry out a pilot pro- 
gram to assist States through grants-in-aid 
and other means, to initiate, maintain, or 
expand nonprofit food service programs for 
children in service institutions. For purposes 
of this section, the term ‘service institutions’ 
means private, nonprofit institutions or pub- 
lic institutions, such as child day-care cen- 
ters, settlement houses, or recreation centers, 
which provide day care for children from 
areas in which poor economic conditions 


exist. 
“(b) (1) Of the funds appropriated for the 
of this section for any fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall reserve 2 per centum for 
apportionment to Guam, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and American Samoa. Guam, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Amer- 
ican Samoa shall each be paid an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total of 
such reserved funds as the number of chil- 
dren aged three to seventeen, inclusive, in 
each bears to the total number of children 
of such ages in all of them. 

“(2) From the remainder of the funds ap- 
propriated for any fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall pay to each State such sums as he 
deems appropriate, but not more than 
$50,000, as a basis grant. In addition, the 
Secretary shall allot to each State from the 
funds remaining after the basic grants have 
been made an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such remaining funds as the number 
of children in that State aged three to seven 
teen, inclusive, in families with incomes of 
less than $3,000 per annum bears to the total 
number of such children in all the States. 
For the purposes of this paragraph, the term 
‘State’ does not include Guam, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and American Samoa. 

(o) (1) Funds paid to any State under this 
section shall be disbursed by the State edu- 
cational agency to service institutions, se- 
lected on a nondiscriminatory basis by the 
State educational agency, (A) to reimburse 
the service institutions for the cost of ob- 
taining agricultural commodities and other 
foods, and (B) for the purposes of paragraphs 
(2)-and (3) of this subsection. The costs of 
obtaining agricultural commodities and 
other foods may include the cost of the 
processing, distributing, transporting, or 
handling thereof. Disbursement to partici- 
pating service institutions shall be made at 
such rate of reimbursement per meal as the 
Secretary shall prescribe. 

(2) In circumstances of severe need where 
the rate per meal established by the Secre- 
tary is insufficient to carry on an effective 
feeding program, the Secretary may author- 
ize financial assistance not to exceed 80 per 
centum of the operating costs of such a pro- 
gram, including the cost of obtaining, pre- 

g, and serving food. 

“(3) Not to exceed 25 per centum of the 
funds paid to any State may be used by the 
State to assist service institutions by paying 
not to exceed 75 per centum of the cost of 
the purchase or rental of equipment, other 
than land and buildings, for the storage, 
preparation, transportation, and serving of 
food to enable the service institutions to 
establish, maintain, and expand food service 
under this section. 

“(d) The withholding of funds and their 
disbursement to service institutions shall be 
carried out by the Secretary under circum- 
stances comparable to those provided for in 
section 10 of this Act. 

“(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
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other law, balances of funds appropriated for 
the purposes of this section and unobligated 
at the end of any fiscal year shall remain 
available for obligation during the first three 
months of the following fiscal year. 

“(f) Service institutions to which funds 
are disbursed under this section shall serve 
meals consisting of a combination of foods 
and meeting minimum nutritional stand- 
ards prescribed by the Secretary on the basis 
of tested nutritional research. Such meals 
shall be served without cost or at a reduced 
cost to children determined by the service 
institutions to be unable to pay the full cost. 
In making such determination, service in- 
stitution authorities should, to the extent 
practicable, consult with public welfare and 
health agencies. No physical segregation or 
other discrimination against any child shall 
be made because of his inability to pay. 

“(g) If any State cannot utilize all funds 
apportioned to it, or if additional funds are 
made available for apportionment among the 
States, under this section, the Secretary shall 
make further apportionments to the remain- 
ing States in the manner prescribed in sub- 
section (b). - 

“(h)(1) The Secretary shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury from time to time 
the amounts to be paid to any State under 
this section of the Act and the time or times 
such amounts are to be paid; and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall pay to the State at 
the time or times fixed by the Secretary the 
amounts so certified. 


“(2) Each service institution participating 


under this section shall, insofar as practica- 
ble, utilize in its program foods designated 
from time to time by the Secretary as being 
in abundance, either nationally or in the in- 
stitution area, or foods donated by the Sec- 
retary. Foods available under section 416 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1431) 
or purchased under section 32 of the Act of 
August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c), or section 
709 of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 
(7 US.C. 1446a-1), may be donated by the 
Secretary to participating institutions in ac- 
cordance with the needs as determined by 
authorities of these institutions for utiliza- 
tion in their feeding programs under this 
section, 

“(8) The value of assistance to children 
under this section shall not be considered to 
be income or resources for any purpose under 
any Federal or State laws, including laws re- 
lating to taxation and welfare and public 
assistance programs. Expenditures of funds 
from State and local sources for the main- 
tenance of food programs for children shall 
not be diminished as a result of funds re- 
ceived under this section. 

“(4) Authority for the conduct and super- 
vision of Federal programs to assist service 
institutions in providing food service pro- 
grams for children is assigned to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. To the extent practicable, 
other Federal agencies administering pro- 
grams under which funds are to be provided 
to service institutions for such assistance 
shall transfer such funds to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for distribution through the ad- 
ministrative channels and in accordance with 
the standards established under this Act. 

“(5) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for any fiscal year such sums as 
may be necessary to the Secretary for his 
administrative expenses under this section. 

6) States, State educational agencies, 
and service institutions participating in pro- 
grams under this section shall keep such ac- 
counts and records as may be necessary to 
enable the Secretary to determine whether 
there has been compliance with this section 
and the regulations hereunder. Such ac- 
counts and records shall at all times be 
available for inspection and audit by repre- 
sentatives of the Secretary and shall be pre- 
served for such period of time, not in excess 
of five years, as the Secretary determines is 


necessary.” 
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Sec. 4. The first sentence of section 7 of 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 
1776) is amended by adding immediately be- 
fore the period at the end thereof “and 
under sections 11 and 13 of the National 
School Lunch Act”. The second sentence of 
such section 7 is amended by striking out 
“section 11” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“sections 11 and 13”. 

Sec, 5. Sec, 4. (a) of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year 1969 and 
for each subsequent fiscal year such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out on a non- 
partisan basis a program to assist the States 
through grants-in-aid and other means, to 
initiate, maintain, or expand nonprofit break- 
fast programs in schools,” 


PROPOSED CHANGE OF DAY FOR 
HOLDING ELECTIONS FOR MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
change the day for holding elections for 
Members of Congress and for appointing 
electors of the President and Vice Pres- 
ident. 

The bill would change the day of such 
elections from the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November to the 
Tuesday next after the first Monday in 
October. 

Advancing election day by a full month 
would serve at least three salutary ob- 
jectives: 

First. The curtailment of an exhaust- 
ing period of campaigning by 31 days; 

Second. The reduction of campaign 
costs by a substantial amount; and 

Third. The opportunity to mend and 
regroup political denominations disor- 
1 or spent following primary elec- 

ons. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2872) to change the day 
for holding elections for Members of 
Congress and for appointing electors of 
President and Vice President, introduced 
by Mr. Cannon, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as we begin 
this new session of Congress we find our- 
selves facing old, familiar problems. As 
a consequence, the temptation is great 
to advance the same old solutions for the 
same kind of problems. 

In no area of national policy are we 
more in need of fresh thinking than in 
the field of foreign aid. Foreign aid is 
like a long running serial in the silent 
movies, and the scenario seems never to 
change. Each year a bill is sent up from 
the White House. The amount which is 
asked is consistently depicted as a rock- 
bottom figure. Congress receives the 
foreign aid proposal without any great 
enthusiasm, and usually pares the 
amount the Executive had requested. 
Newspaper stories blossom that foreign 
aid is in trouble. Finally, in the nick 
of time, the bill passes, and the program 
is “saved” for another year. 

As a supporter of foreign aid, I have 
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often pondered what can be done to im- 
prove this situation. Is the program it- 
self at fault, or has it been poorly articu- 
lated? Do the American people under- 
stand the rationale underlying the 
policy? Why have successive national 
administrations, regardless of party, be- 
lieved that foreign aid was in the na- 
tional interest? If we do not propose to 
abandon aid, how can we make it more 
effective? 

To begin with, I think it would clarify 
matters if we contrast the situation 20 
years ago with today. Twenty years ago 
the Marshall plan was getting underway. 
Of all the foreign assistance programs 
the Marshall plan is the one that is al- 
ways singled out as an unqualified suc- 
cess. And so it was. But great as the 
problems were, they did not pose the dif- 
ficulties that confront us today. 

RECOVERY AND DEVELOPMENT 


For the object of economic aid under 
the Marshall plan was recovery. The ob- 
ject. of economic aid today is develop- 
ment. These are two entirely different 
categories. 

In 1948, the countries of Western Eu- 
rope were among the most technologi- 
cally advanced in the world. They pos- 
sessed great reservoirs of skilled 
manpower, Managerial know-how, and 
administrative experience. Their plant 
had been ravaged, but their will and 
their skill was undamaged. In short, the 
foundations existed on which the indus- 
trial structure could be rebuilt. The re- 
sult was that Europe not only regained 
its prewar production levels, it far sur- 
passed them. Obsolete factories were re- 
placed with gleaming new ones, often 
more advanced than their counterparts 
in this country. As Europe recovered eco- 
nomically, the threat of communism re- 
ceded politically. The objective the 
United States had sought was won. 

Where economic development is con- 
cerned, however, there is apt to be very 
little on which to build. Agriculture is 
primitive, there is no industrial struc- 
ture worth mentioning, the population 
is unskilled, and often virtually illiterate. 
Trained managerial talent is in ex- 
tremely short supply, if not nonexistent. 
The civil service is often inexperienced, 
and often corrupt. 

Perhaps most important of all, and de- 
serving of special mention, are the cul- 
tural differences between the United 
States on one hand and the majority of 
the developing countries on the other. 
We share with Western Europe the 
Judeo-Christian tradition. We have 
studied each other’s languages, litera- 
ture, and history. The majority of the 
American people are descended from 
Europeans, and many still have rela- 
tives living in Europe. Our societies have 
long been industrialized, and with due al- 
lowance for national variations, face es- 
sentially similar problems. Most of all, 
we share the Western concepts of human 
freedom and the dignity of man. This 
cultural affinity played a distinct part 
in the success of the Marshall plan. 

But with undeveloped and newly in- 
dependent countries of Asia and Africa 
the case is different. Not only are they 
generally deficient in the foundations of 
development, such as literacy, but their 
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cultural values are derived from a dif- 
ferent tradition and a different ex- 
perience. The high official or technical 
expert from a developing country may 
well be able to hold his own with his 
counterparts in Europe and America, but 
he may not share their philosophical 
outlook. 

It is in the villages that this cultural 
gulf can become a real barrier to devel- 
opment, for when people have lived for 
centuries in an essentially static society, 
they do not take readily to change. Even 
though they may desire the benefits of 
technology, old fears and old folkways 
persist. You can introduce scientific 
farming into India, but you cannot dis- 
pel popular belief in the sanctity of 
cattle. As a result, even though you in- 
crease agricultural output, you still can- 
not utilize a prime source of food. The 
cultural gap is there, and it is a dis- 
couraging fact of life for all agencies, 
national and international, which deal 
with foreign aid. 

But discouragement must not bring 
defeat. Development assistance—eco- 
nomic assistance of the underdeveloped 
nations of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica—is as important to the United States 
today as the Marshall plan was 20 years 
ago. The crucial stake for the United 
States at that time was the preservation 
of freedom in Western Europe. The cru- 
cial stake today is the security and sta- 
bility of the developing world. 

POTENTIAL FOR VIOLENCE 


Make no mistake about it, the poten- 
tial for violence in the developing half of 
the world is enormous. Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara, pointed out 
in his Montreal speech in May of 1966, 
that significant internal conflict has 
been far more prevalent in the very poor 
nations than in those that are better off. 
Despite the progress that has been made 
in a number of the developing coun- 
tries—progress that in some instances is 
truly impressive—expert opinion is vir- 
tually unanimous that the gap between 
the rich nations and the poor nations 
is widening. The “revolution of rising 
expectations,” hitherto linked with a ris- 
ing curve of hope, may peter out in bit- 
terness and frustration. The young 
people of the underdeveloped world, in 
particular, may be tempted to look for 
violent and extreme solutions. 

This would be a dangerous situation 
whether communism existed or not. But 
it exists, and its purposes, whether Soviet 
or Chinese in origin, are hostile to those 
of the United States. In the tinderbox 
atmosphere of the third world, Com- 
munist-inspired “wars of national lib- 
eration,” such as the one in Vietnam, can 
light many minor fires, or one vast con- 
flagration. 

Consequently there is a vital U.S. in- 
terest in preserving the security of un- 
derdeveloped nations, in giving them the 
opportunity to pursue a freely chosen 
path of economic development. In the 
long run the security of our Nation can- 
not be divorced from the drive of the 
poor nations toward a better future for 
their impoverished people. 

This does not mean that U.S. economic 
and military assistance should be given 
just because it is sought, or that it must 
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always be massive in amount. But there 
is an inescapable obligation to assist 
some nations who, despite their best 
efforts, fall short of meeting the legiti- 
mate aspirations of their people for sus- 
tained development. The obligation is in- 
escapable because the consequences of 
inaction would be dangerous to peace and 
thereby to our national security. 
OBLIGATION TO TAXPAYER 


There is another inescapable obliga- 
tion—the obligation to see to it that the 
sorely pressed American taxpayer gets 
the maximum return for his foreign aid 
dollar. This means that U.S. assistance 
must be selective and discriminating. Not 
only should it be channeled only to those 
countries doing the utmost to help them- 
selves and showing promise in their self- 
development, but it must take a form 
adaptable to the social structure of the 
receiving country. The United States 
should not expect, and certainly should 
not impose, grandiose plans of social and 
economic development upon societies too 
frail to absorb them. That is more likely 
to raise false expectations than it is to 
raise living standards. 

If U.S. assistance is genuinely adapted 
to the social fabric of the recipient coun- 
tries, it is likely to be modest in amount, 
in some cases even marginal. The U.S. 
presence, which so often tends to be 
overpowering—and hence disliked—can 
be reduced. I suspect that greater em- 
phasis on technical assistance to agri- 
culture, plus equal emphasis on the 
mutual creation of a more favorable 
climate for private investment, might 
go a long way toward establishing a 
scaled-down but more effective aid pro- 
gram. 

If foreign aid is to be a low-keyed 
program, however, it is going to take a 
far longer time to complete the job than 
the 4 or 5 years that were sufficient 
for the Marshall plan to achieve its ob- 
jective. This is a point that needs to be 
stressed, both in the receiving countries, 
and to the American people. 

In the developing countries the pres- 
sures are likely to be strong for dramatic 
progress within a foreseeable time frame, 
Too often in the past this type of pres- 
sure has led to wasteful expenditures on 
flashy, expensive projects—national air- 
lines and government buildings, for ex- 
ample—which made no positive contri- 
bution to a better life for the people. If 
development is to be sound, however, it 
must be a step-by-step process. Self- 
sustaining economic growth is not to be 
achieved overnight when there is only 
a most rudimentary base to begin with. 
The governments of the receiving states 
have the responsibility of explaining this 
to their own people. 

By the same token, the American 
people have the right to expect a 
thoroughgoing explanation of the neces- 
sity for development assistance, and a 
clear idea of the length of time in- 
volved. If those responsible for develop- 
ing and implementing the program do a 
proper educational job, I believe they 
can generate the kind of support for 
foreign aid as we know it today that 
the Marshall plan was able to command 
20 years ago. 
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U.S. INTEREST 


But if development assistance is ever 
to attract and hold the support of the 
great majority of the American people, 
they must be able to see its relationship 
to U.S. national interests. Although an 
independent stance is sometimes a politi- 
cal necessity for the leaders of some of 
the developing nations, we cannot expect 
Americans to countenance support to 
countries obviously antagonistic to U.S. 
interests. 

For instance, aid should not go to 
countries—Egypt, for example—whose 
leaders regularly heap abuse on the 
United States, and who pursue policies 
designed to hurt U.S. interests. 

The American people will not continue 
to sacrifice in order to support regimes 
which foment discord and disruption 
when the whole purpose of foreign aid 
is to build a stable international environ- 
ment. They will reject continued assist- 
ance to regimes which foster or practice 
aggression, or which harass American 
citizens, or confiscate American-owned 
property without appropriate compensa- 
tion. 

International development should build 
security; it should not foster insecurity. 

When we consider the challenges of an 
effective foreign aid program whose ob- 
jective is long-term development, it be- 
comes obvious that multiyear authoriza- 
tions of development assistance would be 
a feasible and desirable measure. Such 
authorizations would enable the admin- 
istrators of the program to have greater 
leeway in adapting to changing condi- 
tions abroad. Moreover, the responsible 
officials in this country and in the re- 
ceiving countries could do their jobs more 
efficiently. Economic development is a 
long-range proposition, and it cannot be 
carried forward in the most efficient man- 
ner if it is faced with the possibility of 
stop-and-go financing. 

In suggesting multiyear authorizations, 
I certainly do not propose that Congress 
relinquish its control over foreign aid 
funds, which it would retain in the an- 
nual appropriations process. On the con- 
trary, I believe that multiyear authoriza- 
tions will enable Congress, through the 
Senate and House Committees on For- 
eign Relations and Foreign Affairs, to 
give development assistance the kind of 
legislative oversight it most assuredly re- 
quires. Broad policies can be evaluated 
realistically and the performance of ad- 
ministrators can be assessed under con- 
ditions more likely to be a true test of 
their abilities. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON AID 


Accordingly, Mr. President, I am today 
submitting a concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the creation of a Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Foreign Aid to 
consist of seven Senators and seven Rep- 
resentatives. Membership from the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
will be limited to four each so that the 
joint committee can have a balance be- 
tween specialized knowledge of existing 
foreign aid programs and fresh insight 
concerning their future shape and direc- 
tion. 

My concurrent resolution directs the 
joint committee to undertake a thorough 
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and comprehensive study and reevalua- 
tion of foreign aid with a view to de- 
veloping such recommendations for re- 
shaping foreign aid as it deems appropri- 
ate. Among the factors to be analyzed 
and considered by the joint committee 
are: first, the objectives and nature of 
foreign aid and their relation to vital 
U.S. interests; second, the organizational 
and operational relationships among the 
U.S. Government agencies and other or- 
ganizations—private and international— 
which are in the business of dispensing 
foreign aid; and, third, ways and means 
by which existing foreign aid programs 
could be improved to insure their effi- 
cient, economical, and effective adminis- 
tration and operation. 

The joint committee would submit an 
interim report of its findings at its ear- 
liest convenience and a final report with 
its recommendations no later than the 
end of this year. The committee’s study 
should in no way interfere with the on- 
going activities of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. Further, the com- 
mittee would disband upon completion of 
its assignment. 

It is of the highest importance that 
the review of foreign aid which I am pro- 
posing today be conducted in a construc- 
tive spirit. The joint committee should 
be receptive to creative and relevant 
ideas, whether these ideas originate from 
inside or outside the Government. It 
might want to explore, for example, the 
suggestion of Eugene Black, former Di- 
rector of the World Bank, that U.S. over- 
seas operations be managed more by cor- 
porations, foundations, and universities— 
a suggestion replete with interesting pos- 
sibilities. The very creation of a Joint 
Congressional Committee on Foreign Aid 
ought to be conducive to new thinking, 
new concepts, new proposals, all of which 
the foreign aid program needs badly. 

Tosum up: 

First. Foreign aid today is essentially 
development assistance, although some 
military assistance is necessary. In a 
great many instances development must 
begin from scratch. 

Second. There is a cultural gap be- 
tween our highly developed technological 
civilization and the simpler social struc- 
ture of a great many receiving countries. 
This means that aid can be furnished in 
smaller amounts than before, and can be 
concentrated on technical assistance, 
particularly in agriculture. 

Third. Even though aid can and should 
be reduced, it cannot be abandoned be- 
cause the fostering of a stable interna- 
tional environment is directly related to 
our national security. 

Fourth. Because aid goes largely to 
countries in the earliest stages of devel- 
opment, it should be conceived as a long- 
range proposition. 

Fifth. Since development assistance is 
likely to be a longrun affair, it needs a 
searching reexamination now. That re- 
evaluation will be more productive of 
useful innovation if it is conducted by a 
joint committee of Congress. 

CONCLUSION 
Mr. President, many Americans do not 


support foreign aid. They understandably 
question its value and necessity in light 
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of the many other activities for which 
the Government is obligated. 

I believe that this substantial public 
opposition is the consequence of the fail- 
ure of those responsible for foreign aid to 
explain the objectives of the program and 
its relationship to U.S. national interests 
in readily understandable terms. This 
failure to articulate the rationale of for- 
eign aid, the implied promise of quick re- 
sults, and all too many documented cases 
of mismanagement of U.S. aid funds have 
led to increasing public discontent with 
the program. This discontent has mani- 
fested itself in the annual scenario in 
Washington which I described at the out- 
set of my remarks. 

Foreign aid’s crisis of confidence can 
end when the American people have an 
understanding of the program. This pub- 
lic understanding and support will come 
only after a thorough reexamination and, 
if necessary, reshaping of the program by 
their representatives in Congress. This 
session of Congress is the appropriate 
time for such a reexamination and for 
getting foreign aid back on the track. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my concurrent 
resolution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, with 
out objection, the concurrent resolution 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
54) was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 54 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), 

ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COMMITTEE 

SECTION 1. There is hereby established a 
joint congressional committee to be known 
as the Joint Committee on Foreign Aid 
(hereinafter referred to as the “joint com- 
mittee”). The joint committee shall be com- 
posed of seven Members of the Senate ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, 
three of whom shall be members of the mi- 
nority party appointed after consultation 
with the minority leader, and seven Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, three of whom shall be mem- 
bers of the minority party appointed after 
consultation with the minority leader. Not 
more than four members appointed from the 
Senate shall be members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate and not 
more than four members appointed from the 
House of Representatives shall be members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec. 2. The joint committee shall under- 
take a thorough and comprehensive study 
and reevaluation of United States foreign, 
economic, and military assistance programs. 
Such study and reevaluation shall include, 
but not be limited to, an analysis and con- 
sideration f 

(1) the objectives and nature of United 
States foreign assistance programs and the 
extent to which such programs are related 
to and harmonious with vital United States 
interests; 

(2) the relationship of the departments, 
agencies, and other instrumentalities of the 
United States dealing with such programs 
and any duplications and overlapping of 
jurisdiction, and the relationship of such 
departments, agencies, and instrumentali- 
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ties of the United States with international 
agencies, banks, and other international or- 
ganizations dealing with development or re- 
lief programs. 

(3) the ways and means by which such 
programs might be improved, altered, or sup- 
plemented so as to provide for the most ef- 
ficient, economical, and effective adminis- 
tration and operation of such programs, with 
special emphasis on determining ways and 
means by which such programs may be made 
selective in nature, amounts, and duration 
according to the particular need of each re- 
cipient country to achieve a self-sustaining 
economic growth, and ways and means to 
alleviate the effect of the cultural gap be- 
tween our highly developed technological 
society and the social structure of the de- 
veloping nations. 

REPORT 


Sec. 3. (a) The joint committee shall sub- 
mit an interim report to each House of Con- 
gress as to the results of its study and re- 
evaluation as soon as possible after the date 
of approval of this concurrent resolution, 
and not later than December 31, 1968, shall 
submit a final report to each House of Con- 
gress with respect to its activities, study, and 
reevaluation under this concurrent resolu- 
tion, together with such recommendations 
(including specific recommendations for leg- 
islation) as it determines appropriate in the 
light of the study and reevaluation con- 
ducted under this concurrent resolution. 
Either House of Congress may make public 
any information contained in the final report 
of the joint committee (other than classified 
information) with a view to providing to the 
American people a thorough explanation of 
the objectives and nature of, and necessity 
for, the United States foreign assistance pro- 
grams and a clear understanding of the 
length of time inyolved to fulfill the objec- 
tives of such programs, 

(b) The joint committee shall cease to ex- 
ist thirty days after the submission of its 
final report. 


VACANCIES; SELECTION OF CHAIRMAN AND VICE 
CHAIRMAN 


Sec, 4. A vacancy in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the powers 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment was made, The joint committee 
shall select a chairman and a vice chairman 
from among its members. 


HEARINGS; SUBPENA POWER 


Sec. 5. In carrying out its duties under this 
concurrent resolution, the joint committee, 
or any duly authorized subcommittee there- 
of, is authorized to hold such hearings, to sit 
and act at such places and times, to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, to pro- 
cure such printing and binding, and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. The 
joint committee may make such rules re- 
specting its organization and procedures as 
it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
over the signature of the chairman of the 
joint committee or by any member desig- 
nated by him or by the joint committee, and 
may be served by such person or persons as 
may be designated by such chairman or mem- 
ber. The chairman of the joint committee or 
any member thereof may administer oaths to 
witnesses. 

STAFF AND ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 6. (a) The joint committee is em- 
powered to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such experts, consultants, technicians, and 
staff employees as it deems necessary and ad- 
visable. Upon request by the ranking minor- 
ity member of the joint committee, the joint 
committee shall make reasonable and ade- 
quate provision for the appointment and as- 
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signment of staff members to assist the mi- 
nority members of the committee. 

(b) Members of the joint committee, and 
its employees and consultants, while travel- 
ing on Official business for the joint commit- 
tee, may receive either the per diem allow- 
ance authorized to be paid to Members of 
Congress or its employees, or their actual and 

necessary expenses, provided an itemized 
statement of such expenses is attached to the 
voucher. 

(c) With the prior consent of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned, the joint commit- 
tee is authorized to utilize the services, in- 
formation, facilities, and personnel of the de- 
partments and agencies of the Government, 
and also of private research agencies, and em- 
ploy on a reimbursable basis or otherwise the 
services of such personnel of any such de- 
partment or agency as it deems advisable. 
With the consent of any standing, select, or 
special committee of either House of Congress, 
or any subcommittee thereof, the joint com- 
mittee may utilize the facilities and the serv- 
ices of the staff of such committee or sub- 
committee whenever the chairman of the 
joint committee determines that such action 
is necessary and appropriate. 


EXPENSES 


Src. 7. The expenses of the joint committee 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate from funds appropriated for the joint 
committee, upon vouchers signed by the 
chairman of the joint committee or by any 
members of the joint committee duly author- 
ized by the chairman. 


PENALTIES FOR CERTAIN ACTS OF 
VIOLENCE OR INTIMIDATION— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 514 


Mr. HOLLINGS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr, KENNEDY] be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2754) to 
establish a Federal oil shale development 
program, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Risicorr] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 1856) to amend 
the tariff schedules of the United States 
with respect to the rate of duty on whole 
skins of mink, whether or not dressed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NATIVE 
LAND CLAIMS IN ALASKA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, as I 
have previously announced in Alaska, 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs plans to hold extremely 
important hearings at Anchorage, Alas- 
ka, on legislation introduced to estab- 
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lish procedures for adjudication of 
claims to land asserted by the Indian, 
Eskimo, and Aleut citizens of Alaska. 
The question of rights to land raised by 
these citizens has been debated exten- 
sively during the last several years. 

Last June I introduced, at the request 
of the Department of the Interior, the 
bill, S. 1964, which embodied recommen- 
dations of that Department for satis- 
fying claims to land by Alaska natives, 
The Department’s proposal was not sat- 
isfactory to the native groups which had 
expressed strong support of legislation 
recommended by the Alaska Federation 
of Natives. At the request of that orga- 
nization, I introduced the bill, S. 2020, 
which would confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to adjudicate native 
claims to land. This bill, being a measure 
affecting the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Claims, was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Subsequently, 
on November 22, my colleague, Senator 
E. L. BARTLETT, introduced the bill, S. 
2690, substantially embodying the pro- 
visions of S. 2020 but drafted in a man- 
ner which properly placed it within the 
jurisdiction of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. 

It is also expected that another bill 
under consideration by native leaders 
and State and Federal officials may soon 
be presented in final form for introduc- 
tion and hearing before the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

Senator HENRY M. JACKSON, chairman 
of the Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, plans to go to Anchor- 
age to conduct hearings on the bills, 
which have been referred to the full 
committee for action. It is my hope that 
as many as possible of my colleagues on 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee will also go to Anchorage for these 
hearings. 

The hearings will be held February 
8, 9, and 10 in the Sydney Laurence Audi- 
torium, Sixth and F Streets, at Anchor- 
age, convening at 10 a.m. each morning. 

Individuals who wish to testify or 
groups who wish to be represented by 
witnesses before the committee should 
notify—as far in advance of the hear- 
ings as possible—Mr. Jerry Verkler, staff 
director, Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, room 3106, New Sen- 
ate Office Building, extension 4971. 


ABOUT THE GHETTO PROGRAMS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an article in today’s Washington 
Post deals with a hitherto unpublished 
report on a Government-financed study 
that I believe should be of interest to 
Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

I refer to the news story appearing 
on page 4 headlined, “Crash Ghetto Pro- 
grams Criticized.” The crux of the piece 
is that summer programs designed to 
provide opportunities in employment, 
education and recreation do not and 
cannot prevent the occurrence of riots. 

It rejects the view, too, that a ma- 
jority of deprived Negro youths in the 
cities are angry. Their mood, instead, is 
cos g apathy or despair, the report 
ound. 
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I do not call attention to this article 
to indicate opposition to any proposed 
programs to relieve or improve condi- 
tions in the ghettos. Each such proposal, 
of course, must be considered on its 
merits and not on any preconceived 
generalization. 

I call attention to it, instead, to re- 
emphasize what I have said in this body 
before; namely, that we should not do 
the right things for the wrong reasons. 
Where conditions of employment, educa- 
tion, housing, recreation need improve- 
ment, and we can enact programs that 
have some chance of bringing about sub- 
stantive and real improvements, certain- 
ly we should consider action. But not on 
the false pretext that such programs will 
prevent riots. 

The evidence that I have seen so far 
indicates two things: that riots are car- 
ried on by persons with criminal incli- 
nations, not persons who are merely 
demonstrating for social betterment; 
and that agitators who may be associ- 
ated with or who are influenced by the 
foreign enemies of our country also 
usually take advantage of riots, even 
when such agitators do not actually 
foment the riots. 

People whose aim it is to “burn down” 
our country, Mr. President, would prob- 
ably burn down our “model cities,” too. 

What I am saying here is simply that 
the time has come for us in Government 
to differentiate between the people who 
genuinely need and want help, and the 
revolutionaries, who for their own devi- 
ous ends would destroy America. 

Iam increasingly convinced, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that a wide gap has developed be- 
tween the unfortunates at the bottom of 
the economic scale and many of the men 
who pose as their leaders. 

The Federal Government has a real 
responsibility to do all that it can to im- 
prove the lot of the poor and the deprived 
by providing better opportunities for 
them to lift themselves up. 

But the Federal Government must 
never be dictated to or bow to any threats 
or blackmail from so-called leaders of 
the poor and disadvantaged, who may be 
motivated by something quite different 
than serving the best interests of their 
followers. 

In short, Mr. President, any programs 
this Congress may enact in the months 
ahead to benefit the less fortunate must 
be enacted on the basis that a real need 
to help people exists, and that there is 
real hope for substantial results to be 
achieved—and not on the faulty pretext 
that such programs will prevent riots, or 
that it may seem expedient to appease 
some dubious “leader” whose motives 
may be suspect. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article from today’s Post 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ỌRASH GHETTO PROGRAMS CRITICIZED 
(By Vincent J. Burke) 

Crash summer programs designed to keep 
the Nation’s ghettos cool have little effect 
in preventing riots, according to a Govern- 
ment-financed study. 

The unpublished report, made available 
to the Los Angeles Times, also asserts that 
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the dominant mood of the majority of poor 
Negro youths is one of tragic apathy rather 
than anger. , 

The report by a Washington research firm 
is based on interviews last August with 5886 
youths, mostly Negroes. It challenges two 
widely held assumptions. 

First, it flatly disputes the notion that 
summer programs to provide youths with 
opportunities in employment, recreation and 
education can prevent riots, “The complex 
causes of urban unrest and riots are little 
affected by whether or not there are summer 
programs, good or bad,” the report says. 

Second, it rejects the view that most 
ghetto Negroes are angry. The interviewers 
found a significant minority of “angry, very 
angry” youths among a wide diversity of life 
styles and attitudes, but the report added 
that a majority of ghetto youths appear 
“overly content or apathetic.’ 

The study was conducted by TransCentury 
Corp., a new Washington research firm, un- 
der a $159,000 Government contract. The 
Government wanted the views of ghetto 
youths to help evaluate the effectiveness of 
the summer youth programs that have been 
costing $600 million a year in Federal funds. 

The report, entitled From the Streets,“ 
was ordered by the President's Youth Oppor- 
tunities Council, a Cabinet-level agency 
headed by Vice President Humphrey that is 
charged with coordinating summer youth 
programs, 

The report said there is growing need for 
summer youth programs in the ghetto. But 
it emphasized that they should be tailored 
to goals other than riot prevention. It said 
the primary goal should be to arouse apa- 
thetic youths into taking steps aimed at 
permanently improving their lot, instead of 
tryng to “cool” angry youths by just keeping 
them busy. 

Assigning generally low marks to youth 
programs conducted during the hot summer 
of 1967, the report said: 

“To date, although it is somewhat of an 
over-generalization, it often appears that 
summer programs are funded out of fear of 
the minority of ‘angry’ youths, are pro- 
grammed to attract the majority of ‘con- 
tented’ youths and are administered in a 
vain attempt to ‘cool’ the ghetto and thus 
maintain the status quo.” 

Although most of the youths interviewed 
were Negro, the study also covered poor 
neighborhoods with a high percentage of 
Mexican-Americans (Los Angeles and Hous- 
ton), Puerto Ricans (East Harlem and Jersey 
City), and whites (Chicago and Jersey City). 

The Negro neighborhoods surveyed were in 
East St. Louis, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Oak- 
land, Omaha and Cleveland. 

TransCentury Corp. was organized a year 
ago to seek teaching, training and research 
contracts. Staffed largely by former members 
of the Peace Corps, it has set up headquarters 
in a store-front at 1520 7th st. nw. to drama- 
tize its empathy with ghetto life. 


MIAMI GETS TOUGH WITH 
HOODLUMS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as someone remarked recently, the 
point seems to have been reached in 
many American cities where the mere 
sight of a police uniform is enough to 
evoke cries of “police brutality.” Hood- 
lums, on what once were peaceful streets 
in scores, even hundreds, of neighbor- 
hoods, rob and rape as if it were their 
constitutional right to do so—as if the 
police, not they, were the interlopers. 

Such a state of affairs has been 
reached, indeed, that only a few nights 
ago here in the Nation’s Capital, a mer- 
chant victimized in a holdup of his store 
delared that he would go out of business 
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because “a state of anarchy” existed on 
the streets of this, the Federal City. He 
is only one of several who have given up 
and closed shop. 

But, Mr. President, it appears that at 
least one American city has summoned 
the courage to meet this intolerable situ- 
ation head-on. The city is Miami, Fla., 
where the police have resorted to a very 
simple expedient: they have decided to 
enforce the law, and have announced 
they intend to “get tough” with law- 
breakers—especially the gang variety 
that has brought such a reign of terror 
to so many places. 

The cries of “police brutality” in 
Miami automatically went up—but 
crime, Mr. President, has gone down, 
dramatic proof, I think, of what can be 
done if there is a will to do it. I believe 
concrete results toward crime reduction 
can be achieved by such determined 
methods—even in the “soft-on-crimi- 
nals” climate created by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

A fine editorial in the Huntington, 
W. Va., Advertiser for January 17 sup- 
ports and develops this point of view. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FIRM POLICE ACTION CURBS VIOLENCE SHARPLY 
IN MIAMI 


Private citizens and public officials who 
have been wondering about how to deal with 
crime in the streets have received a con- 
vincing answer from action in Miami, Fla. 

After a violent Christmas weekend, Miami 
Police Chief Walter Headley announced a 
“get tough” war on a hoodlum reign of terror 
in Mlami's Negro districts. 

Officers were armed with shotguns and 
aided by dogs in their drive to curb the 
activities of young Negro gangs. 

The announcement brought forth the 
usual parroted cries of “police brutality” 
from some quarters whose spokesmen appar- 
ently take the side of criminals against law 
enforcement officers and law-abiding citizens. 

But notwithstanding the wails, Chief 
Headley stood by his policy, and crime has 
declined in Miami 60 to 65 per cent. 

And the most significant aspect of the 
dramatic decline has been that the police 
have fired scarcely a shot. 

Chief Headley has made no claim of suc- 
cess in dealing with the problem. Three 
weeks is not long enough time for a full test 
of his campaign. 

But the results at least are highly en- 
couraging. If continued vigilance is main- 
tained, the rate of crime in Miami will prob- 
ably decline sharply during the year. 

Certainly the experience there merits the 
serious consideration of public officials 
throughout the country. What firm action 
can do to curb crime in Miami it can do in 
any city, large or small. 

The record should have the particular at- 
tention of the radical majority of the US. 
Supreme Court that for several years has 
pursued an absurd course of liberating vi- 
cious criminals on the pretext of dreamed 
up constitutional rights never before recog- 
nized. 

It should receive serious consideration also 
of top officials in Washington and of mem- 
bers of Congress in writing anticrime legisla- 
tion during the new session. 

Crime in Washington has become a na- 
tional disgrace second only to the rioting in 
cities throughout the country last summer. 

Officials and responsible citizens inclined 
to be lenient with the dwellers of the ghettos 
should realize that allowing young hoodlums 
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to follow careers of crime is certainly no 
kindness to them any more than it is to their 
victims. 

A wise father knows that his obstreperous 
son must be restrained and taught proper 
conduct for his own good. And responsible 
Officials and civil rights leaders know that 
young residents of the slums must above all 
stay out of crime if they are to obtain and 
hold jobs that will enable them to rise above 
their surroundings. 

A great majority of the disadvantaged peo- 
ple of all areas and races realize this, but 
too often they are intimidated and their 
voices are drowned out by the raucous shouts 
of the hoodlums. 

For the benefit of these unfortunate people 
as well as for the solidarity of the nation 
itself, local, state and federal officials should 
join in a relentless war on crime. 

The potential benefits were illustrated by 
the record increase in attendance at evening 
church services in Miami since the break in 
the reign of terror there. 

We hope the Supreme Court will take 
notice. 


MONTGOMERY WARD'S UNWANTED 
CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently Montgomery Ward & Co. sent a 
letter to its 642 million charge account 
customers informing them that they were 
now provided with credit life insurance. 
The cost of this insurance is listed as 
$1.20 per hundred per year. All customers 
are automatically billed for this amount 
unless they write back to Montgomery 
Ward specifically rejecting the insurance. 

I believe this method of selling insur- 
ance is unfair to consumers. The plan 
places the burden upon the consumer to 
reject a service which he has not ordered 
in the first place. If this device is per- 
mitted to continue, there is no telling 
where it might stop. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two press releases which I is- 
sued on this subject be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I also 
ask that a press release issued by Mont- 
gomery Ward attempting to justify their 
plan be printed in the Record together 
with an article from the Wall Street 
Journal concerning the Montgomery 
Ward plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 3 and 4.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, Sen- 
ator Hart, the chairman of the Antitrust 
Subcommittee, has recently concluded 
extensive hearings in the credit life in- 
surance area. I believe the hearings 
amply demonstrate the need for some 
Federal legislation. It is obvious that 
consumers are being substantially over- 
charged for credit life insurance to the 
tune of at least $175 million a year. 

Senator Hart has suggested a bill to 
restore effective competition in credit 
life insurance. As I understand his pro- 
posal, it would prohibit creditors from 
receiving any kickbacks or rebates for 
selling credit life insurance as a part of a 
credit transaction. Since the creditor is 
dealing with a captive customer, he is 
in a good position to charge whatever 
the traffic will bear. Therefore, creditors 
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do not seek to place the insurance with 
companies with the lowest charges. On 
the contrary, they seek out those com- 
panies with the highest charges in order 
to increase their commissions and kick- 
backs. Thus, competition works in re- 
verse. Rather than providing consumers 
with credit life insurance at the lowest 
possible cost, the present kickback sys- 
tem raises the price to consumers. 

I think Senator Hart has laid the 
groundwork for constructive legislation 
in this area. I am hopeful that the Con- 
gress can act to solve this problem and 
to restore effective price competition in 
credit life insurance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a number of letters received in 
connection with the Montgomery Ward’s 
plan be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 5.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE., Mr. President, I wish 
to read one of the letters. I think it goes 
to the point with respect to the Mont- 
gomery Ward plan and does so in an 
interesting way. The letter is signed by 
Sterling Munro, Jr., of Silver Spring, Md., 
and it is addressed to Mr. E. S. Donnell, 
president, Montgomery Ward, dated Jan- 
uary 12, 1968, and it reads as follows: 

SILVER SPRING, MD., 
January 12, 1968. 
Mr. E. S. DONNELL, 
President, Montgomery Ward, 
Chicago, Ill. 

DEAR Mr. DONNELL: Thank you for your 
kind form letter which I received in the 
mail yesterday advising me of the generous 
service you intend to bestow upon me in the 
form of what you call “Charg-All Insurance 
Protection.” I must advise that I cannot ac- 
cept this service but insist that you exclude 
me from this so-called “protection.” 

Just so you will not think me ungrateful 
for all of the trouble you have gone to in 
creating the Montgomery Ward Insurance 
Company, permit me to advise you that your 
efforts have inspired me to develop an insur- 
ance program of my own. This would be 
a special service for your company which 
I would like to call “Peace of Mind Insur- 
ance.” It would place an impenetrable shield 
between your company and any mental strain 
you endure thinking about what might 
happen if your company went out of business 
while owing some obligation to me as a cus- 
tomer. Under my insurance program, should 
such misfortune overtake your company, you 
would then owe me nothing. I would pay 
myself. Surely, you will recognize the merits 
of this unvalued protection. 

This will cost you very little 
and the cost will be extracted painlessly 
through the simple procedure of subtracting 
from what I would otherwise pay you on 
my account. If for some reason you do not 
appreciate the advantages of my insurance 
program and do not wish to participate, 
please advise me immediately as otherwise 
I will start subtracting the charges from my 
next monthly bill. I frankly hope you will 
decide in favor of my program as it could 
have a beneficial effect on your mental proc- 
esses while, at the same time, easing the 
strain on my pocketbook. 

Sincerely yours, 
STERLING MUNRO, Jr. 
EXHIBIT 1 
RELEASE FROM THE OFFICE oF SENATOR WIL- 

LIAM PROXMIRE, WISCONSIN, MONDAY, JAN- 

VARY 22, 1968 

Senator William Proxmire (D.-Wis.) said 
Monday that he will introduce legislation to 
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prevent department stores from charging 
customers for unsolicited credit life insur- 
ance if state governments do not move swift- 
ly to correct this form of credit abuse. 

The problem recently came to public at- 
tention when Montgomery Ward & Co. told 
its 644 million charge account customers it 
was automatically billing them for credit 
life insurance at the rate of $1.20 per hun- 
dred per year. All customers are billed un- 
less they write back to Montgomery Ward 
saying they do not want the insurance. 

The Wisconsin Senator, who is ranking 
member of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee and chairman of its Financial In- 
stitutions Subcommittee which has juris- 
diction over much credit legislation, said in 
a statement from his Washington office: 

“Unless the states move vigorously to pre- 
vent department stores from taking advan- 
tage of their customers, I intend to intro- 
duce corrective Federal legislation. 

“I was most disturbed to learn that a lead- 
ing department store chain is charging its 
6% million customers for credit life insur- 
ance, regardless of whether the customer 
ordered the insurance or not. The insurance 
would pay off the customer’s revolving credit 
debt to the store in the event of the cus- 
tomer’s death. 

“This might or might not be a good deal 
for the customer, but it is not up to the 
store to bill the customer for unordered in- 
surance without specific authorization. It is 
true the customer can refuse the insurance, 
but this takes a positive action on his part. 
Customers should not have the burden of 
refusing to accept unsolicited services, 

“The automatic provision of credit life in- 
surance is an unwarranted infringement upon 
the right of consumers to manage their own 
financial affairs. If department stores can 
bill their charge account customers for un- 
ordered services, where will it all end? Per- 
haps the next step will be to add fire and 
theft insurance to revolving credit bills. 

“The Commission on Uniform State Laws 
has been working on a model law which 
would reform consumer credit legislation in 
all 50 states. I have written to the Commis- 
sion and recommended that the proposed 
code be amended to prevent department 
stores from exploiting their revolving credit 
customers by billing them for unordered 
goods and services. This is a disservice to 
consumers. 

“By exploiting an inside captive market, 
such practices also give the department 
stores an unfair competitive advantage over 
other firms, and particularly small business 
firms which cannot afford revolving credit. I 
am hopeful the Commission will urge the 
states to these practices to a halt. 
Should the states fail, I believe Congress 
needs to consider possible legislation. 

“The House of Representatives is about to 
consider an important amendment to the 
Truth in Lending bill. The amendment re- 
quires all department store revolving credit 
plans to tell consumers the annual rate of 
interest they are charging. 

“Both the House and Senate Banking Com- 
mittees were unable to overcome the power- 
ful department store lobby which success- 
fully argued for an exemption. At the same 
time, the Senate Banking Committee, by a 
close vote, agreed to exempt credit life insur- 
ance from being counted in the annual in- 
terest rate. By an equally close vote this de- 
cision was reversed by the House Committee. 

“It is most disturbing that some depart- 
ment stores are seizing upon these two loop- 
holes before the ink is even dry. The action 
of Montgomery Ward should be ample proof 
that the strongest possible Truth in Lending 
bill is needed which requires all creditors to 
disclose the annual rate, including in the 
computation, premiums for credit life in- 
surance.” 
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ExHIBIT 2 
RELEASE FROM THE OFFICE OF SENATOR WIL- 


LIAM PROXMIRE, WISCONSIN, JANUARY 23, 
1968 


Senator William Proxmire (D-Wis.) Tues- 
day labeled “superficial and grossly inade- 
quate” Montgomery Ward’s newly announced 
procedures for protecting its customers’ op- 
tion to reject a new credit life insurance 
plan which the store is offering. 

The procedures were disclosed Monday by 
a Montgomery Ward spokesman in the wake 
of mounting criticism of the insurance plan, 
which was first offered to Ward's 6⁄4 mil- 
lion credit customers earlier this month. 

The Wisconsin Senator, in a statement 
from his Washington office, said: 

“It is encouraging that Montgomery Ward 
has revealed additional procedures to make 
it slightly easier for consumers to reject un- 
solicited insurance. Under the original plan, 
announced by Ward, their 64% million cus- 
tomers were automatically given credit life 
insurance—whether they ordered it or not. 
If a customer did not want the insurance, 
he had to fill out a coupon and return it to 
the company. Otherwise, he would be 
charged $1.20 a year per hundred dollars of 
outstanding balance on his revolving charge 
account. The burden is clearly upon the cus- 
tomer to reject the service if he doesn’t want 
it. 

“Ward is now saying that the consumer 
will be given a second chance to reject the 
unwanted insurance. A customer may reject 
the insurance by subtracting the premium 
from his monthly bill, Once again, however, 
the burden is placed upon the consumer. 
Why should customers be required to per- 
form complicated arithmetic in order to re- 
ject an unordered service? Many people pay 
their bills without closely examining the 
monthly statement. They more or less as- 
sume they are being charged for the mer- 
chandise they ordered, In the case of Ward, 
this is no longer true. Apparently consumers 
must now be prepared to carefully audit 
their monthly bill to make sure Ward isn’t 
slipping in another unordered service. Next 
month it might be magazine subscriptions. 

“Ward claims it is offering the insurance 
as a ‘genuine consumer protection measure.’ 
If Ward is really concerned with consumer 
welfare, why doesn’t it go one step further— 
why doesn’t it require the consumer to add 
the insurance premium to his monthly bill 
if he wants the coverage? Those who want 
the protection will take the trouble to pay 
the extra premium. Those who don’t want 
the insurance need do nothing. 

“This is surely the traditional way of doing 
business in our free enterprise system. It 
should not be up to the consumer to take 
the trouble to reject unordered merchandise. 
Most legitimate firms live by this rule and 
still earn profits. Most firms are willing to 
rely upon the initiative of the consumer to 
place an order. 

“However, Wards has clearly seized the ini- 
tlative from the consumer. The consumer 
gets the insurance unless he specifically re- 
jects it. By shifting the burden of action, 
Ward either lacks confidence the insurance 
would be accepted in a free choice situation, 
or assumes that consumers are so lazy that 
they need to have the insurance forced upon 
them for their own good. This smacks of 
paternalism of the worst sort. Who appointed 
Montgomery Ward to manage the financial 
affairs of its 644 million customers? 

“I certainly do not challenge the right of 
Montgomery Ward to sell credit life insur- 
ance to its customers. But I do challenge the 
tricky manner in which it is sold. I, there- 
fore, renew my hope that the states will for- 
bid merchants to charge customers for credit 
life insurance unless the customer specifically 
asks for it. If the states cannot enforce this 
elementary concept of fair play, then in- 


el the Federal Government must step 
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EXHIBIT 3 
[From PR News Service, Montgomery Ward 
& Co, 


MONTGOMERY Warp REAFFIRMS RIGHT To 
OFFER Crepir Lire INSURANCE 

OH AO, January 22, 1968.—Montgomery 
Ward today reaffirmed its right to offer low- 
cost “consumer protection” credit life insur- 
ance to its customers on an optional basis. 

In response to comments by Senator Prox- 
mire, Gordon R. Worley, financial vice presi- 
dent of Montgomery Ward, emphasized that 
Ward’s credit customers are being given a 
clear option to accept or reject the company's 
offer for life insurance protection on their 
charge account balances. 

He pointed out that Ward's consumer pro- 
tection credit life insurance program was 
specifically designed to benefit the company’s 
six and one-half million credit customers. He 
further stated that the Montgomery Ward 
management wants to be certain that all of 
its customers understand they have a clear 
right to accept or reject the insurance cover- 


age. 

Worley stated that credit account billing 
statements to be mailed will expressly pro- 
vide customers with the option of checking 
one of the following boxes printed on the 
statement—"|[ ] I wish Charg-all Insurance 
Protection—[ II do not wish Charge-all In- 
surance Protection and I have deducted from 
my payment any premium shown below.” 

Hundreds of letters have been received 
from customers expressing appreciation for 
the low-cost insurance protection being pro- 
vided by Montgomery Ward. Scores of claims 
already have been approved for accounts of 
customers who have died since the plan was 
first offered early in January. 

Worley stated that— “for 96 years, Mont- 
gomery Ward has provided its customers 
with merchandise and services based upon 
its policy and /quote in quote/ customers 
satisfaction guaranteed /quote in quote/ and 
this continues to be our policy in offering 
consumer protection insurance in 1968.” 

According to Worley, each mailing to cus- 
tomers provides full information concern- 
ing the advantages of the new insurance 
protection, along with a listing of the options 
customers have in expressing their desire 
whether or not to accept the insurance. 

In his statement today, Worley asserted 
that he is confident this misunderstanding 
will be resolved by reemphasizing all of “the 
fair and reasonable options offered with the 
first billing.” 

He described the plan as “a genuine con- 
sumer protection measure and a significant 
addition to the company's customer services,” 

“We are not the first to use this method,” 
Worley said, “and I really do not understand 
why we have been singled out for attack 
at this time. In addition to the Federal 
programs for servicemen and government 
employees, other national retail and catalog 
firms have been offering insurance by this 
method for some time.” 


EXHIBIT 4 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 16, 1968] 
Warp’s Lire INSURANCE FOR CREDIT CUS- 

ToMERS Is UNDER WIDE ATTACK—PLAN Is 

“tn Force” ON ALL ACCOUNTS; PURCHASERS 

Are BILLED UNLESS POLIOY Is SPECIFICALLY 

REJECTED 

The insurance departments of Maryland, 
Illinois and Colorado were added to the list 
of agencies making an investigation of a life 
insurance plan that Montgomery Ward & Co. 
is offering to its credit-card customers in 
more than 30 states. 

A Senate antitrust subcommittee is study- 
ing the plan and Minnesota's insurance 
department has criticized it. 

The insurance automatically covers charge- 
account bills up to $3,000, in case of the 
death of the person holding the account. The 
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insurance is “in force” on all accounts, un- 
less the customer specifically cancels it, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Montgomery 
Ward. 

Under the insurance plan, Montgomery 
Ward's charge- account customers are billed 
for the insurance unless they specifically re- 
ject it. 

Newton I. Steers, Jr., Maryland’s insurance 
commissioner said, “A large number of 
Maryland citizens have received in recent 
days an announcement from Montgomery 
Ward advising that, effective immediately 
they are covered by a credit life insurance 
policy, which will pay off their unpaid bal- 
ance at Ward’s in the event the account 
holder dies.” 

Mr. Steers said, “Some citizens have com- 
plained to me that they feel the action of 
Montgomery Ward is improper in that it 
appears to commit these customers to an 
insurance protection they may not want, 
unless they act to cancel the protection.” 

“I find this technique objectionable—al- 
though I am not certain at this point 
whether it is actionable,” Mr. Steers said. 
He added that Maryland “is presently con- 
sidering the matter and will take every ap- 
propriate step to see that the public interest 
of Maryland citizens is protected.” 

Montgomery Ward in Chicago said it “will 
cooperate fully” with the Maryland Insur- 
ance Department's investigation, adding, 
“We are convinced when all the facts are 
explained, there will be no problem.” 

John F. Bolton Jr., Nlinois’ director of 
insurance, has requested that officials of 
Montgomery Ward Life Insurance Co., a sub- 
sidiary, and Old Republic Life Insurance Co., 
Chicago, which writes some life insurance 
for Montgomery Ward, meet with him Fri- 
day. One reason for the meeting, Mr. Bolton 
said, is to ascertain why such a program 
was instituted without consulting him. Like 
other state insurance officials, Mr. Bolton 
said he had received “many complaints with 
a tremendous amount of phone activity. The 
biggest complaint is that people must reject 
insurance before it’s taken off their ac- 
count.” He continued: As a general prin- 
ciple, a person should not be forced to reject 
his insurance. This seems to be carrying the 
use of a charge account to an extreme.” 

A Montgomery Ward spokesman acknowl- 
edged the proposed meeting with Mr. Bol- 
ton. 


The legality of Montgomery Ward’s neg- 
ative enrolment” insurance program also is 
being questioned by the Colorado Insurance 
Department. J. Richard Barnes, commis- 
sioner, said the department’s attorney was 
examining the policy “with respect to the 
unfair practices portion of the Colorado in- 
surance law.” 

Anthony Mullen, a state representative, 
will introduce a bill today aimed at banning 
credit life insurance with negative enrol- 
ment provisions. “It’s a fine insurance pro- 
gram,” Mr. Mullen explained, “but the 
method of selling it doesn’t seem quite right. 
It comes in the form of junk mail. I just 
threw it into the trash can.” He added that 
later he “fished it out of the garbage.” 

Complaints from the public brought the 
matter to Mr. Barnes’ attention. “I have let- 
ters of complaint three inches deep on my 
desk now,” he said. He called the insurance 
“a good policy, very reasonably priced.” He 
said he objects not only to the method of 
enrolment but to advertising, which he 
terms “misleading.” He says: “The policy ex- 
cludes pre-existing conditions and has age 
limits on disability,” but promotional ma- 
terial gives the impression there are no such 
limitations. 

A Senate antitrust subcommitteee has 
started a separate study of the plan, and 
Thomas C. Hunt, Minnesota's insurance 
commissioner, has charged that the insur- 
ance is likely “to deceive” the public be- 
cause of the “automatic” billing techniques. 
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The life insurance plan is an optional one 
to Montgomery Ward's charge customers, the 
company said, and a customer’s refusal to 
accept the coverage hasn’t any bearing on 
the status of his charge account. The com- 
pany also said the plan would be an optional 
one for new charge accounts. 

EXHIBIT 5 
ROCKVILLE, Mo., 
January 18, 1968. 
Senator PHILIP HART, 
Senate Antitrust Subcommittee, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Hart: About a week ago I 
received the enclosed material from the 
Montgomery-Ward Department Store and 
had it not been for the fact that I had 
a few moment to spare, the material would 
have ended up in my trash basket along 
with all other junk mail. However, I did 
start to read the material sent to me and 
as I read I became angrier and more aware 
that something did not appear to be quite 
right. 

My anger was aroused because, aside from 
a „junk mail-type envelope”, the enclosures 
were of the type that could be misinterpreted 
by illiterate and semi-illiterate people who 
might possibly presume that the “life in- 
surance” Montgomery-Ward was selling was 
indeed “life insurance” and not an insur- 
ance policy against Montgomery-Ward losing 
money owed the company in cases where a 
customer was unable to pay his bill due to 
severe illness or a death in the family. The 
legal terms and figures set forth and the 
legal looking insurance certificate all tend to 
give this illusion, 

By now my appetite was whetted and I 
wanted to see just how much Montgomery- 
Ward would charge me for this “service” 
that actually protected them. As you can see 
there is to be a $0.10 charge per $100.00 
for this convenience I did not ask for nor 
want, and when I read that 6½ million peo- 
ple were automatically enrolled in this plan 
I did some fast mathematics and came up 
with a figure that was unbelievable. Frank- 
ly, I'd like that kind of income per month! 

But, the cruz of the entire matter came, 
when I read that the onus was on me to re- 
ject the insurance! I had to fill in a box, 
mail the certificate to my closest Mont- 
gomery-Ward store and inform them I did 
not want their life insurance. Moreover, I 
was to waste, for that indeed is what it is, 
an envelope and a $0.06 stamp rejecting 
something that was not solicited nor wanted. 
My anger mounted when I realized that 
whenever Montgomery-Ward sends out a bill 
to their charge customers they erpect pay- 
ment and enclose a self-addressed envelope. 
The insurance letter, however, contained no 
such envelope leading me to believe they 
don’t want me to reject their insurance. 

Senator Hart, after calming down I started 
calling people. I first called Montgomery- 
Ward to complain and got no further than 
a clerk telling me it was a good policy, I 
was the first to complain of it and if I didn’t 
like it to send back the certificate. Then I 
called the Insurance Information Institute 
who referred me to the D.C. Insurance Com- 
missioner’s Office who listened to my com- 
plaint and then told me he had no power 
to help me because I lived in Maryland. He 
did advise, however, to write to the Maryland 
Insurance Commissioner, Newton I. Steers. 
I was also advised that my “gripe” was with 
Montgomery Ward and not Montgomery 
Ward Life Insurance Company. 

Then I read in the Evening Star that you 
were conducting an investigation into this 
matter and again read in the Evening Star's 
Action Line column that other people were 
protesting about the insurance. So it seems 
that you are now the last recourse—I am not 
paying Montgomery-Ward the ten cents in- 
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surance charge although I owe a current bal- 
ance of $32.27 as of 1 January 1968, but I 
know there will be many people who will 
pay the dime because (1) they will do it un- 
thinkingly; (2) they think it is a service 
charge; (3) because they don’t want to start 
trouble over such a small amount. Well, 
Senator, I don’t fall into those categories; 
I can well afford to waste a dime but there 
are many people who can't and it is for this 
reason that I am appealing to you to look 
further into this practice, for if this is legal 
then what will prevent the telephone com- 
pany, gas, electric and water companies from 
doing the same thing? 

I am sending you all the material I re- 
ceived in the envelope—they are the orig- 
inals—and if you need them please feel free 
to keep them. I have no intention of sending 
back the certificate or paying the dime, and 
frankly, I think I would be happy if, after 
investigating the practice it proved unbe- 
coming to a department store and Mont- 
gomery-Ward had to return the dimes! 

Should you need any additional informa- 
tion, please feel free to call upon me. 

Most sincerely, 
CONSTANCE C, WALKER 
Mrs. Benjamin S. Walker. 


JANUARY 12, 1968. 

Dear Senator: Since I do not know who 
to send this to, will you please forward this 
to proper person regarding Montgomery 
Ward? 

We received this insurance with no pre- 
vious information and feel it was something 
forced upon us without our request and am 
very happy to hear this sort of thing is being 
investigated. We are not such fools that we 
have to have a company do our thinking for 
us. 

Thanks very much. 

Mrs. ROBERT R. JOHNSON, 

HOLMEN, WIS. 


MADISON, WIS., 
January 22, 1968. 
Mr. E. S. DONNELL, 
President, Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Deak Mr. DONNELL: I find myself very 
angry at being subjected to the marketing 
technique Montgomery Ward has resorted to 
in “offering” its Charge All Insurance Pro- 
tection plan. The basic idea of credit account 
insurance is fine, has become quite widely 
used, and I do not object to the idea. 

But: I feel that the purchase of a product 
or service should be based upon the cus- 
tomer's application for the product or service 
and one should not have to apply not to buy. 

And: My personal experience with in- 
surance contracts indicates that the rate to 
be charged is ridiculously high even if it 
is only “pennies” per month. Do you own 
any life insurance of as limited a character 
as this that costs as much as $1.00 per 
$1000.00 per month? In a “group” boasting 
to be “6144 million strong“? 

How would you react to receiving a notice 
by mail that effective two weeks ago, your 
automobile is now insured (against certain 
types of loss) by a wonderful new plan that 
only costs (several times what you now pay), 
included on your quarterly statement. (In 
case you don't want this coverage, just fill 
out the enclosed form and return it to our 
agent.) 

This experience, capping increasingly fre- 
quent incidences of dis-satisfaction with 
Montgomery Ward merchandise, reduces fur- 
ther the fine image I had always had of your 
company. 

I commend you for your interest in your 
customers but I feel you missed the boat 
with this one. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL F. Schorr. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, January 18, 1968. 
Mr. E. S. DONNELL, 
President, Montgomery Ward, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Deak Mr. DONNELL: I must say I was 
shocked to receive your printed form letter 
on “Charg-All Insurance Protection”. I can- 
not conceive of how M-W would put me in 
the position of having to write to you, to re- 
ject your insurance protection plan—a plan 
which probably will yield M-W an additional 
percentage of profit each year. 

I would not even expect shabby lending, 
household finance companies to do this, It 
is even worse than the reprehensible tactics 
of oil companies who send out charge cards 
gratuitously. 

Sincerely, 
EVERETT KASSALOW, 

PS.—No. I absolutely don’t want your in- 
surance. 

JEFFERSON CITY, Mo., 
January 22,1968. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PRoxmMirE: While I am not 
a constituent of yours, I thought you might 
be interested in a letter I wrote the Pres- 
ident of Montgomery Ward & Co. regarding 
credit life insurance. I heard your name 
mentioned on a local news report today 
regarding your plans to introduce some leg- 
islation that would prohibit the conduct 
of business such as is described in the at- 
tached letter. 

Hope this will be of some help to you in 
your efforts to protect the American public 
from unethical conduct of business. 

Sincerely, 
Don BRUMMALL. 
JANUARY 11, 1968. 
Re: Account No. 1822 R3 10 65, Don Brum- 
mall, 1911 Cole Drive Jefferson City, Mo. 
65101. 
Mr. E. S. DONNELL, 
President, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago, IUl. 

Dran MR. DONNELL: I am writing you as a 
customer of Montgomery Ward which dates 
back several years. While I may not be one 
of your biggest customers, I haye purchased 
many, many items from your stores. In all of 
these cases, I have had complete satisfaction 
as to quality, service, warranties and cus- 
tomer relationship. Also, in these many pur- 
chases, I or my wife have always had to 
sign a ticket for the merchandise or service 
that we have received. 

In the mail the other day, I received a 
large letter from you including an insurance 
certificate. After reading through your let- 
ter I found that if I did not sign a rejection 
and return this certificate to one of your 
stores, my account, which at the present time 
is around $300 or $400, will be charged at the 
rate of 10c per $100. To my knowledge, noth- 
ing has even been added nor terms c 
on my account unless I have asked for it or 
have signed. Now I find that if I do not 
react to your offer by a signed rejection by 
returning the insurance certificate signed, 
my account will be tampered with and a 
charge will be added. This, I know, has never 
been a part of my agreement with Mont- 
gomery Ward. I am going to spend 6c to 
return this certificate to you to let you know 
I do not wish this certificate nor do I ever 
want anything added to my account unless 
I am first offered the privilege to accept and 
not merely the privilege to reject. 

I certainly hope that you don’t just feel 
that this is a routine complaint or that this 
is just an emotional reaction and that I want 
to make an issue out of nothing. I want, 
simply, to state that I feel that somehow you 
have violated a basic principle of business 
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ethics and that is, that one of your cus- 
tomers has purchased something unless he 
states an objection that he does not want 
to participate. While you may be successful 
with this new venture, I think you should 
take a long, hard look at the method that 
you are using in trying to offer help and 
savings to your many customers. I feel sure 
that you did not achieve greatness and 
success in the past by putting your customers 
on guard, that is, unless they say no it is 
assumed they mean yes. 

I only hope that I have made myself clear 
and that you and your company will accept 
this constructive suggestion, We, as custom- 
ers, have the right to exercise our privilege 
to buy but we do not want to be forced to 
reject. 

While it is difficult for me to express, in 
writing, my concern over this matter, I do 
hope I have made myself clear. 


Sincerely, 
Don BRUMMALL. 
Fort COLLINS, COLO., 
January 10, 1968. 
CONSUMER REPORTS, 


Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: I am enclosing a letter from 
Mr, Donnell of Montgomery Wards together 
with an insurance policy, which arrived to- 
gether via junk mail. I am also enclosing a 
copy of my reply to Mr. Donnell. I don’t mind 
them so much raising revolving charge ac- 
count rates, since I avoid paying them by 
not letting the balance accumulate, but this 
seems awfully underhanded. 

Sincerely, 


E. R. DEAL, 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
January 9, 1968. 
EDITOR, CONSUMER REPORTS, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: I am enclosing a “Certificate of 
Insurance” I received from Montgomery 
Wards as a charge customer. It seems I was 
not really “offered” this insurance, I have it 
already without asking, for in order to “‘can- 
cel” it, I must sign and return the Certificate. 

It would seem to me that the better pro- 
cedure would be to require return if one 
desired the insurance. As you can see by the 
scribblings I made, my irritation was great— 
to the point I finally wrote a letter to Wards 
pointing out that this approach seems to 
be highly questionable to say the least, and 
appears to me to be a scheme to obtain some 
easy money from customers who assume, as 
I initially did that the insurance would be 
validated only by my signature. I suspect the 
profit Wards will make will be on those who 
are too busy, or too trusting to reject. It 
certainly looks as if this is the profit in- 
tended. 

It might be helpful if you called attention 
to this technique as a warning to your 
readers. 

Sincerely, 
G. A. W. 
CONSUMER REPORTS, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

Dear Sims: Enclosed is an innocuous look- 
ing piece of third class “junk” mail which I 
received recently. It looks like the usual pro- 
motion of a group insurance plan for credit 
card holders, which I may add usually makes 
a short trip from the mail box to the garbage 
can. But lo and behold, upon closer examina- 
tion I find I have been “allowed” to partici- 
pate in this insurance plan automatically, 
effective immediately! All that is required to 
become liable for this coverage is that the 
third class letter make the usual trip to 
the garbage can. How can this be legally 
binding on either party? I am sure you have 
a name for this kind of practice. 

To me this again indicates that the size of 
a company indicates nothing about the 
ethics they practice. And this certainly re- 
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flects contempt towards their customers by 
Ward’s management. 8 
G. F. K. 


BOULDER, COLO. 
BOULDER, COLO., 
January 11, 1968. 
CONSUMER REPORTS, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: I am enclosing a brochure 
and letter which we received this week from 
Montgomery Ward informing us that we were 
now covered by “Charg-All Insurance Pro- 
tection,” unless we notified Wards’ that we 
did not wish to carry this. Since the insur- 
ance” is rather obviously designed to protect 
Wards from losses on accounts receivable, we 
sent our torn-up credit card back and asked 
to be removed from any lists we might be on, 
It seems to me that to have something like 
this become automatic unless refused is 
much worse than the many “without obliga- 
tion” offers that one receives—what might 
have happened if we hadn’t read the bro- 
chure carefully? We would have found our- 
selves billed for something we did not want 
and had not requested. If this sort of thing 
is not illegal, surely it must be a most irregu- 
lar practice, isn’t it? What next? 

Very truly yours, 
G. J. B. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 
January 6, 1968. 
CONSUMERS UNION OF UNITED STATES, INC., 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: You may be interested in a 
new technique of insurance merchandising 
being used by Montgomery Ward to sell credit 
life insurance to their 6½ million charge ac- 
count customers. Effective January 1, 1968, 
unless specifically rejected by the customer, 
a premium of ten cents per month per $100 
balance due, or fraction thereof, except no 
charge for balances of $30 or less, will be 
added to the statement to cover this protec- 
tion, underwritten by the Old Republic Life 
Insurance Company of Chicago. 

Failure of the customer to take action on 
this coverage offer results in his being cov- 
ered—uniless he fails to remit premiums for 
three months, This appears to be entering 
into a contract through omission—a new 
legal breakthrough. By logical extension, this 
same technique could be used any other 
direct mail solicitor to form binding con- 
tracts without action on the part of the 
customer—or could it? 

The 10¢ monthly premium is split into 
7.56 for life insurance and 2.5% for disability 
insurance if the customer is under 60 years 
old, with all 10¢ applied to life insurance if 
over 60, Maximum amount of the benefit is 
$3000. 

For a $100 balance due, the rate of 75 cents 
per month per $1000 does not compare favor- 
ably with a group life policy offering units of 
$10,000 coverage for persons under 45 at a 
cost of 45 cents per month per $1000, The 
comparison becomes much more unfavorable 
for a balance due of, say, $33, with an effec- 
tive rate of $2.25 per $1000 per month—or 
5 times as much as the other group life plan. 

In a covering letter announcing the plan, 
received in Orlando today—a week after it is 
in effect—Wards president E. S. Donnell 
states, “But please understand that Charg- 
All Insurance Protection is offered to you... 
you are free to reject it if you wish.” (em- 
phasis his). No return envelope to mail back 
the cancellation was enclosed. 

G. F. M. 
New BRIGHTON, MINN., 
January 5, 1968. 
EDITOR, CONSUMER REPORTS, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: On January 3, 1968 I received 
the enclosed literature from Montgomery 
Ward. It surely destroyed my faith in the 
honesty of Wards. My objection to Wards’ 
solicitation of Charg-all Insurance Protec- 
tion is that it is highly deceptive and likely 
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to be discarded by the customer as ordinary 
advertising. In fact of the ten or twelve peo- 
ple my wife and I talk to only one recog- 
nized the solicitation for what it was. That 
person alerted me to the deceptive nature 
of the solicitation so that I could watch 
for it. 

There is nothing prominently placed on 
the literature to indicate what it is or how 
the customer is to protect himself from re- 
ceiving unwanted insurance. A close and 
careful reading of the literature is necesary 
to find the true nature of the solicitation. 
Not many persons read their junk mail that 
carefully. 

In Minnesota at least we have an alert in- 
surance commissioner who is willing to take 
the necessary steps to protect the public. 
Articles in the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 
January 4, 1968, page 1 and the Wall Street 
Journal, January 5, 1968, page 20 also gave 
the solicitation some publicity. But what 
if insurance is not involved? Or what about 
other states where officials are not as con- 
sumer minded? What protection does the 
consumer receive then? 

Very truly yours, 
R. E. W. 
Dusors, Wyo., 
January 7, 1968. 
MONTGOMERY WARD, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. DONNELL: I refer to your recent 
letter concerning Charg-all Insurance Pro- 
tection. You may have been pleased to tell 
me about this service, but I wish to inform 
you that it left me displeased and upset. 
That a company with a reputation for busi- 
ness integrity, such as Montgomery Ward, 
should stoop so low as to employ the obliga- 
tion to respond negatively in order to avoid 
an incurred cost as a sales tool is indeed 
shameful. 

We have a credit card with MW which we 
maintain on a thirty day basis so it is un- 
likely that this insurance coverage would 
become in force. Had the approach been 
more honest, I might have been encouraged 
to act favorably. Now, my attitude not only 
is antagonistic to the basic idea, but I feel 
strongly that MW has committed a very seri- 
ous breach of business etiquette and their 
corporate image has been tainted by such a 
cheap bit of street corner merchandising. 

I feel so strongly about this matter that I 
am sending a copy of this letter, along with 
the material you sent to me, to the Consum- 
ers Union of which I am a member so that 
they may be aware of Montgomery Ward’s 
action. 

Iam sure that this letter will serve in lieu 
of a signature on the “Certificate of Insur- 
ance” to officially record that I do not want 
this insurance. 

Very truly yours, 
Roy W. STICKEL. 


SONNENSCHEIN, GREENEBAUM & MANN, 
Chicago, January 11, 1968. 
Re: Ben I. Greenebaum, Jr., 329 Fairview 
Avenue, Winnetka, Illinois 60093, No. 
04-218-8428-9. 
MONTGOMERY WARD LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Chicago, III. 

GENTLEMEN: I return herewith your so- 
called “Certificate of Insurance” which you 
issued in my name and mailed to me through 
the United States mails; same having been 
received by me on the evening of January 9, 
1968. Your issuance of said certificate with- 
out prior written authority from me appears 
to me to have been wrongful and an un- 
justifiable imposition upon me for the fol- 
lowing reasons, among others, viz.: 

(1) You have undertaken to obligate me 
to pay premiums for so-called “insurance” 
which I did not authorize or order. 

(2) You pretend to create a contractual 
relationship between us without authority 
from me and eyen without prior notice to 
me. Consequently, you have obligated me 
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to reply to a communication from you 
where no such obligation should properly 
have been created. 

(8) It is my understanding that your act 
in issuing and mailing to me the subject 
certificate without my knowledge or 
consent is contrary to the provisions of 
the laws of the United States of America 
with respect to the use of the United States 
mails and is contrary to the provisions of 
the statutes of the State of Illinois with 
regard to insurance. 

This device of yours (which you have 
created so that your parent company will 
make a profit out of protecting itself against 
loss from its customers) appears to me to 
be wholly unethical. If you had tendered this 
type of certificate to your customers upon 
condition that no such certificate would be- 
come effective unless and until the named 
insured signs and returns to you an accept- 
ance thereof, then you would have given 
your customers the right to accept an offered 
contractual relationship or to disregard the 
offer. But to bludgeon your patrons by de- 
manding an affirmative act on their part in 
order to reject your offer is not only un- 
conscionable but, as above indicated, it ap- 
pears to the writer to be a breach of two 
penal codes. Probably 90% of your customers 
do not understand what you have done to 
them and, accordingly, they have merely 
glanced at the certificate and thrown it 
away. Nevertheless, as to all such customers 
you apparently will consider them to be 
obligated to you upon an undertaking which 
those customers do not understand and do 
not believe to be in existence. To say the 
very least, such conduct on your part ap- 
pears to the writer to be wholly irrespon- 
sible and reprehensible. 

For your future reference, neither you 
nor Montgomery Ward & Company has been 
or is now or will hereafter be authorized 
to presume to obligate me in any manner 
whatsoever until and unless I shall first have 
agreed in writing to the creation of such 
obligation. I deeply resent your having pre- 
sumed to have created such obligation by 
issuance of the subject certificate (which is 
returned herewith and upon which I have 
duly noted my denial of responsibility or 
liability) and I hereby request that in the 
future you refrain from any such improper 
activity involving me. 

In view of the fact that the transmittal 
letter which you sent to me came from the 
office of the President of Montgomery Ward 
& Company, I am sending to the office of 
the President a copy of this letter and a 
copy of the certificate with my endorsement 
of denial of liability thereon. 

Very truly yours, 
Ben I. GrEENEBAUM, Jr. 


HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS ARE 
CONSISTENT WITH AMERICAN 
TRADITION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, ever 
since the founding of this country, a be- 
lief in human rights has been a driving 
force in our history. The Constitution 
itself is based on a belief in human dig- 
nity. Our early leaders sought to con- 
struct a system which protected not the 
rights of a king or privileged class. No, 
the rights protected in our Constitution 
are the rights of the ordinary citizen. 

There were men who scoffed at this 
experiment. But the American dream of 
rights for all the people caught the 
imagination of mankind. By the mil- 
lions, men from all over the globe came 
to this land. They came to be free. They 
came to gain those rights which in their 
native lands were denied them. 

CxIV——64—Part 1 
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In this century we have seen the ex- 
pansion of the American tradition of 
human rights. From something just 
confined to our own shores it has 
grown to an international ideal. An ideal 
to be achieved not by force, but by per- 
suasion. At the end of the First World 
War, President Wilson sought to make 
certain human rights a part of the final 
settlement. At the end of World War II, 
the United States sought the establish- 
ment of the United Nations. Part of the 
purpose of this organization was to 
secure and guard our precious rights. 

Mr. President, we must not reject this 
tradition. The quest for human rights 
has been an indispensable part of our 
national heritage. To fail to ratify these 
conventions is nothing less than a denial 
of the heart and of the spirit of this 
country. Once again I ask the Senate to 
act now to approve the various conven- 
tions on human rights. 


CALIFORNIA’S CHERRY BLOSSOM 
PRINCESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
indeed fortunate to have a number of 
young men and attractive women in my 
office who help me to serve California, 
and they do it with a special flair and 
enthusiasm because they are from Cali- 
fornia. Many of the young women on my 
staff add to their dedication a generous 
helping of beauty. One of these young 
women, Miss Susan Schmoll, has been 
duly recognized. 

Last night Miss Schmoll was selected 
as California’s princess for the Cherry 
Blossom Festival next spring. She will 
in time be a candidate for the title of 
“Cherry Blossom Princess” and I for one 
will be cheering her on. Miss Schmoll, 
born and raised in Merced, Calif., is her- 
self a springtime blossom of the great 
San Joaquin Valley. Her fresh, young 
beauty and bright-eyed enthusiasm 
grace our front office and brighten the 
California contingent in Washington at 
various State society functions. As a 
graduate of College of the Holy Names 
in Oakland, Calif., and a 1-year student 
at the University of Florence in Italy, she 
brings to her work an intelligence and 
wit which are the delight of my staff. I 
am thankful for her presence and I wish 
her well in her forthcoming role in the 
cherry blossom celebration. 

Mr. President, I want the record to 
show that my staff and I are delighted 
at this honor which has come to Miss 
Schmoll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SEIZURE OF US.S. “PUEBLO” 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent has called up more than 14,000 Air 
Force and Navy reservists to active duty, 
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following the seizure of one of our ships 
in what appears to be an act of piracy. 
We are, therefore, putting more guns on 
the national menu. The question arises, 
Will the President cut the butter? 

Last week I said I thought that in the 
state of the Union message the President 
had a duty, which he did not exercise, to 
state priorities, instead of coming in with 
a cornucopia of cookies for everybody, a 
message which spread the goodies 
around, which had no real evidence of a 
call to national sacrifice. 

We are being pushed around all over 
the world. One remembers somewhat 
longingly the days when the United 
States was a fully respected national 
power and what occurred when the 
pirates in north Africa at the time seized 
an American citizen named Perdicaris. 
It was in the time of Theodore Roosevelt, 
a man who knew what to do. 

The seizure had been made by a man 
named Raisuli. Theodore Roosevelt told 
the government of that country, for all 
the world to hear, “Perdicaris alive or 
Raisuli dead.” 

We have got to get that ship back, and 
we have got to get that crew back. I think 
the American people are waiting with 
intense interest to see whether or not we 
rely on 6 months of debate in the United 
Nations, or whether we expect the Amer- 
ican people to believe that diplomatic 
negotiations are proceeding, or whether 
we take such action as will be necessary 
under the circumstances, bearing in mind 
that we ought to proceed in a manner 
such as to avoid the taking of unneces- 
sary risks. I believe the American people 
will demand that those sailors be re- 
2 and that piracy on the high seas 
stop. 

This is on the assumption that we were 
on the high seas. If we were not on the 
high seas, then we have a right to inquire 
whether we were in fact interfering un- 
necessarily, and taking unnecessary risks. 

Some segments of the press have asked 
some interesting questions. These include 
the question of whether it was necessary 
for the small, slow ship to be all alone, 
going close to a hostile nation. If it was 
necessary, why was the vessel so lightly 
armed? Why was it not able to move 
farther away in the hour or so after it 
was first hailed by a North Korean boat, 
and why, in the same period, did it not 
seek help from friendly forces? 

We ought not to ask U.S. servicemen 
to run intolerable risks, of course, or to 
be forced to take part in missions that 
would risk unnecessary war. But if this 
is just one more instance where another 
small country feels that it can push the 
United States around with impunity, Mr. 
President, I hope the action taken will 
satisfy the American people that we do 
not intend to let them get away with it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial regarding the seizure of the 
U.S.S. Pueblo, which appeared in today’s 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THEY SEIZED Our SHIP 

Communist North Korea has committed an 
act of piracy against a ship of the US. 
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Navy and its crew. This constitutes a limited 
aggression against the United States that 
is, in the language of the diplomats, a 
matter of “utmost gravity.” The American 
people should recognize the seriousness of 
the situation and the possible consequences. 

The Government in Washington should 
move firmly and responsibly in dealing with 
this crisis. It is not a time for recklessness 
or undue haste, but it is not a time for ex- 
cessive timidity or prolonged indecision, 
either. 

The Communist regime in North Korea, 
which made a disastrous miscalculation in 
1950 resulting in war with the United States, 
should be given clear warning of the far 
greater dangers involved now in underesti- 
mating America’s resolve to protect its in- 
terests. 

While diplomacy is exerted at all levels 
to avert armed conflict, and while U.S. mili- 
tary forces are deployed in preparation for 
whatever may be required of them, it is 
essential that relevant details be obtained 
on the confrontation at sea and subsequent 
developments. 

The North Koreans contend that the 
Pueblo, a reconnaissance vessel apparently 
on a routine information-gathering mission, 
sailed within 12 miles of shore and there- 
fore invaded what North Korea claims to be 
its coastal waters. Official U.S. accounts of 
the incident indicate the ship was much 
farther off shore and in international waters. 

A point to be emphasized here is that 
seizure of the Pueblo and its crew was un- 
justified in any event. If the North Koreans 
believed the ship to be too close to shore, 
the proper procedure would have been to 
order its withdrawal. Failure to get imme- 
diate response in such a situation might 
have warranted a warning shot across the 
bow. In no circumstances, even if the North 
Korean version of what happened is accepted, 
was the capture of the ship a responsible 
act. 

Another disturbing question is why U.S. 
air cover was not provided for this unarmed 
ship in a dangerous area. American military 
authorities owe an explanation as to how 
the Pueblo could be boarded in international 
waters and towed to a North Korean port 
with no exercise of U.S. air or sea power 
to prevent this humiliating kidnap of 83 
Navy men, 

It is imperative that the U.S. Government 
deal with this crisis not only with firmness 
but with all available facts in hand. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR RUSSELL 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, last 
Thursday many Members of the Senate 
joined in a tribute to my valued friend 
and colleague, RICHARD B. RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, on the occasion of the 35th an- 
niversary of his service in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. At the time I was presiding and un- 
able to participate. I should, therefore, 
like to take this opportunity to join my 
colleagues in a well-deserved tribute to 
the senior Senator from the Peach State. 

Mr. President, when I came to this 
great body as a freshman, the first of last 
year, I was naturally curious to know 
whom I should turn to, seeking counsel 
and advice. I wanted to know who was 
noted for exceptional judgment, and who 
were the more effective Members of this 
great body. 

This being the day and age of polling, 
I determined to take a poll on my own. 
I asked other Senators on both sides of 
the aisle; I talked to trusted and ex- 
perienced aides from the various com- 
munities; I talked to Cabinet officers and 
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others in the executive branch of the 
Government, 

Mr. President, the result was a unani- 
mity of judgment that was astonishing. 
Invariably the question would be an- 
swered quickly and without hesitation: 
RUSSELL, of Georgia, Senator Dick, or Mr. 
RUSSELL. Most people volunteered that 
Senator Russett was the most effective 
and most respected Member of this body 
in the past half century, or perhaps of 
all time. After having sought and re- 
ceived his generous counsel, I can only 
vigorously echo that sentiment. 

He has given unsparingly of his wis- 
dom, and he has taken time that I am 
sure could have been more profitably 
spent. In short, he has been a friend. 
And this freshman Senator is grateful to 
have this opportunity to say, “Thank you, 
Mr. Dick.“ 

I can think of no greater task I could 
set for myself than to try to represent 
the people of South Carolina in the 
fashion Senator RUSSELL has represented 
his beloved Georgia. 


CONGRESS CHALLENGE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, On Mon- 
day, January 15, 1968, the Arizona Re- 
public, one of the most respected news- 
papers in the Nation, published an edi- 
torial entitled Congress Challenge,” 
which I think is worthy of the Senate’s 
attention. 

The Republic’s editorial writer cites 
the tremendous challenge facing Con- 
gress because of the many issues of 
critical importance that are before us. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS CHALLENGE 


It would be only a slight exaggeration to 
say that the second session of the 90th Con- 
gress, which returns to work today after only 
a four-week vacation, faces the greatest chal- 
lenge in our history. 

Each Congress faces enormous economic, 
social, and political problems. Each is con- 
fronted with issues which threaten to sun- 
der society’s delicate fabric. And each must 
wrestle with incipient problems which, if 
ignored, will ultimately overwhelm subse- 
quent Congresses. 

But having acknowledged as much, it is 
still necessary to understand that each Con- 
gress is faced with more and greater prob- 
lems in a more complex world—a world 
which undoubtedly is capable of destroying 
itself, but which is less demonstrably capable 
of governing itself. 

Congress can scarcely be compared with 
Atlas, yet it seems at times to be carrying 
the weight of the world on its shoulders. And 
the burden which currently weighs heaviest 
is the Vietnam war, to which we have com- 
mitted some one-half million servicemen, 
some $2.5 billion a month, and more than 
16,000 casualties. 

If the administration, with the advice and 
consent of Congress, can extricate us honor- 
ably from the war . . . and if we can prevent 
a Communist takeover of South Vietnam 
then we will have both the time and resources 
to devote to our other pressing problems. 

For even if the war ended tomorrow, we 
would still be faced with a major urban 
crisis, crime in the streets, civil disorders, and 
the many other problems which contribute 
to the erosion of the American spirit. 
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This Congress could distinguish itself, as 
has no other, if it would abandon the dis- 
credited idea that money alone can solve our 
problems, and if it would recognize that it is 
not material poverty so much as poverty of 
the human spirit that impoverishes much of 
America. 

This is not to suggest that many Americans 
are not poor or deprived. They are, and it 
will take heavy expenditures to get them 
back on their feet. But all the money in the 
world would not break the cycle of poverty 
unless that money is invested in programs 
aimed at rehabilitation and education. 

Quite obviously, one of the major problems 
facing America at this jJuncture—civil dis- 
orders—has very little to do with poy- 
erty . . . as is clear from the fact that many 
of the disorders have been provoked by afflu- 
ent agitators on college campuses. 

What Congress must search for, even at 
the risk of frustration, is new approaches to 
our long-time problems. And it must be pre- 
pared to trim or eliminate the many useless 
programs whose only merit is their longevity. 

This is a big order, but the times cry out 
for a break from the unworkable policies of 
the past. 


WHAT ABOUT REFORM OF THE 
ARMY OF SOUTH VIETNAM? 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I note 
with some dismay that efforts to stream- 
line and reform the Army of South Viet- 
nam are being frustrated. Now a new de- 
bate engages us. Shall we immediately 
increase the fighting effectiveness of the 
South Vietnamese Army against the 
present foe? Or shall we realine it so 
that it will be able to repel a Korean- 
style invasion? 

Evidence exists that a move to make 
South Vietnamese armed units directly 
responsive to Saigon has met with frus- 
tration. It seems that the effort to delete 
the power of the South Vietnamese corps 
commanders, or “warlords,” has been a 
failure. 

And what about the new South Viet- 
namese striking forces patterned after 
American models? Where are they? 
These highly mobile strike forces were to 
have emerged shortly. 

All of these reforms were aimed at 
allowing the Vietnamese to take over a 
greater share of their war effort, and to 
aid and expand the pacification program, 
Now it seems that more delay is all we 
are offered. This is inexcusable. This is 
unacceptable. 

We are not in Vietnam to coddle cor- 
rupt and cowardly corps commanders 
who play politics rather than lead their 
troops into battle. We are not there to 
allow them to play the game of intrigue 
while Americans die. We are not there to 
debate military niceties. 

I want to see South Vietnamese do 
their own fighting, led into battle by 
their own commanders. There is no 
denying that Americans are dying while 
corrupt, cowardly, and venal men take 
their ease behind the lines—far behind 
the lines, I might add. 

I am not interested in excuses or dou- 
bletalk. I want results. Either the Army 
of South Vietnam is cleaning its own 
house or it is not. Either it is being 
trained, equipped, and lead correctly, or 
it is not. 

If it is not, then there must be changes, 
and swiftly. I have little patience with 
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the type of South Vietnamese described. 
Nor do the American people. 

Mr. President, Beverly Deepe, of the 
Christian Science Monitor, has written 
an article for that newspaper which re- 
flects my deep and pressing concern 
about these matters. The withdrawal 
schedule of our people there is in large 
measure dependent upon the progress 
made by the Army of South Vietnam. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Muirrary BLOCS STYMIE SAIGON 
Army REFORM 


(Nore.—The first of two articles about re- 
vamping the 670,000-man South Vietnamese 
armed forces. The effects of changes, or lack 
of them, will partly determine whether Amer- 
ican combat troops can begin their with- 
drawal in at least two years as Gen. William 
C. Westmoreland has forecast.) 

(By Beverly Deepe) 

Satcon.—A coalition of American and Viet- 
namese generals has indirectly blocked, at 
least temporarily, the much-promised radical 
reform of the 10 divisions of the South Viet- 
namese Regular Army. 

Informed Vietnamese and American 
sources report any major revamping of the 
Vietnamese armed forces in 1968 will be con- 
centrated, not in the 300,000-man regular 
ground forces as was expected, but in the 
300,000-man provincial militia, called re- 
gional and popular forces. 

The other 70,000 men constituting the 
armed forces serve in the South Vietnamese 
Air Force, Navy, Marines, and a defense 
group led by special forces. 

Discussions on the radical reform program 
have in the past few months become caught 
in a complex cross fire of infighting and 
disagreement within the Vietnamese com- 
mand, within the Vietnamese Government, 
within the American military command, and 
between the American and Vietnamese es- 
tablishments. 


SHIFT EXPLAINED 


In broadest terms, the radical reform pro- 
gram would have shifted the Vietnamese 
Army of 300,000 men from a traditional, 
conventional organization to a more pro- 
gressively organized and operated force 
structure. It would have streamlined the 
Vietnamese decisionmaking process and fa- 
cilitated implementation of the crucial 
pacification program. This has currently been 
vetoed. 

“All this talk about the reorganization and 
reform of the Vietnamese Army simply means 
the mountain gave birth to a mouse,” one 
informed middle-level Vietnamese officer ex- 
plained. 

The coalition of some American and some 
Vietnamese generals vetoed the core of the 
radical reform proposal—the abolition of the 
10 regular Army divisions (ARVN) and the 
simultaneous reduction of the politico- 
military power of the 10 Vietnamese division 
commanders. This would have also signifi- 
cantly reduced the power of the four Viet- 
namese corps commanders, commonly, and 
even Officially, called the “war lords” of 
Vietnam. 

REFORM OPPOSED 


The Vietnamese division and corps com- 
manders were opposed to the reform pro- 
posal because they had the most power to 
lose immediately. Their political power— 
based on the raw power of the guns and 
troops they command—is substantial though 
somewhat reduced from earlier years. 

Also, President Nguyen Van Thieu was 


reportedly opposed to the proposal because 
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his political base of support within the Viet- 
namese armed forces lies with these gen- 
erals. 

Other Vietnamese favored the proposal, 
however. Principally, these were the more 
impatient, middle-level officers, Vice-Presi- 
dent Nguyen Cao Ky, and Maj. Gen. Nguyen 
Duc Thang. On the Vietnamese side, the 
conflicting views somewhat refiect the con- 
tinued state of conflict between President 
Thieu and Vice-President Ky. 


DECISION OVERRULED 


The proposal was approved by Mr. Ky 
when he was premier last year. However, 
the decision was later overruled by Presi- 
dent Thieu and the Army division and corps 
commanders in the field. These generals had 
been the key decisionmakers in nominating 
Mr. Thieu, instead of Mr. Ky, to run as 
president in the September elections last 
year. 

On the American side, reliable sources re- 
ported influential United States generals in 
the command under Gen. William C. West- 
moreland were also opposed to abolishing 
the divisional structure because they wanted 
to continue patterning the Vietnamese Army 
along the conventional lines of the American 
Army. 

Some sources speculate that underlying the 
reasoning of the United States generals is the 
assumption that in the future—in the years 
following a peace settlement or an American 
troop reduction—the main threat to South 
Vietnam would still be a Korean-style inva- 
sion which would need to be met by conven- 
tional divisions. The threat of continued in- 
surrection within the country would demand 
nonconventional armed forces, 


ABOLITION FAVORED 


Civilian elements within General West- 
moreland's command were reportedly in favor 
of the abolition of the conventional divisions. 
In particular, General Westmoreland's deputy 
commander for pacification, Ambassador 
Robert Komer, was known to favor the move 
because the reduction in the influence of 
the division commanders would have stream- 
lined the decisionmaking process in the piv- 
otal pacification program. 

Had the reform measures been approved, 
the division and corps commanders would 
have lost their power in the pacification pro- 
gram. The line of decisionmaking would have 
run directly from the Saigon level to the 
province chiefs. 

One significant but lateral compromise 
was made within American Official circles. 
Both American generals and civilians within 
the command agreed to the abolition of the 
Vietnamese division tactical zones. In these 
zones of several provinces each the Viet- 
namese division commander has been held 
responsible for military affairs as well as 
pacification. 


DECISION SANCTIONED 


The Vietnamese officialdom agreed in form 
with this all-American compromise, but the 
substance was in effect negated by a recent 
decree signed by President Thieu, which 
provided that division commanders would be 
responsible for deciding if and when their 
own tactical zones would be abolished. 

While some American officials are visibly 
displeased about that Vietnamese decree, 
some Vietnamese officers—including the di- 
vision commanders—are also disgusted with 
the Americans on another score: the forma- 
tion of the Vietanamese light brigades. 

According to the reform proposal, the most 
aggressive battalions within each division— 
about 30 percent of the 12,000 man divisional 
strength—were; to have been organized into 
highly mobile strike forces, comparable to 
the American brigades. The remaining bat- 
talions were to be detailed for counterguer- 
rilla and “territorial” defense. The proposed 
Vietnamese brigades, averaging 4,000 men, 
would have been reinforced in strength from 
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3 to 4 battalions per brigade and from 4 to 5 
companies per battalion. 


ENTHUSIASM VOICED 


Even the division commanders were en- 
thusiastic about this aspect of the proposal, 
but Vietnamese sources say the American 
command blocked it. 

The current modest decision has been made 
to assign only a maximum of three battalions 
to each brigade, and none of these battalions 
will be as heavily manned as five companies. 

Also, each Vietnamese brigade, technically 
called a “divisional strike force,” would have 
been assigned much more, better, and newer 
equipment to increase its firepower and mo- 
bility. Each brigade was to include one bat- 
talion of 16 howitzers, one squadron of 17 
armored personnel carriers, and one trans- 
portation company of 50 trucks. 

Well-informed sources said the American 
command told the Vietnamese command to 
“wait until next year to get this equipment.” 

Each of these brigades was also to be re- 
trained and organized to fight and maneuver 
as an integrated unit as American brigades 
do. But the Vietnamese sources also say this 
has yet to take place and there are no plans 
to effect it. 


VIEWPOINT SKETCHED 


One Vietnamese officer, now frustrated 
after working so hard on the entire reform 
proposal, put it this way: 

“The Americans are very tricky. They 
talked a lot about helping us reform the 
Vietnamese Army. They asked us to make a 
study and we produced a practical one. Then 
the Americans amended it and they agreed 
only to the minor points. Yet they steal our 
ideas and use them for the American troops.” 

One of the ideas he charged the Americans 
“stole” from the Vietnamese proposal was 
to increase the strength of each battalion by 
adding ome more line company—or more 
riflemen. This was recently done in the 
American Army, but has not been approved 
for the Vietnamese Army. 

Some of the younger, middle-level Ameri- 
can officers, in sympathy with their im- 
patient Vietnamese counterparts, often agree 
with this Vietnamese viewpoint. 

In abolishing the 10 divisions, the proposal 
also specified that the least aggressive bat- 
talions in each division would be retrained 
and “redeployed” as a counter guerrilla se- 
curity force protecting the pacification pro- 
gram in the villages. 

This “redeployment”—even officially it is 
not called reform or reorganization—was 
initiated last year and will be accelerated 
this year until between 50 and 60 of the 
total 120 Regular Army battalions are as- 
signed to this mission. 

The current decision, however, is that 
these Regular Army battalions are “on loan” 
for pacification duties. Rather than becom- 
ing a permanent counter-guerrilla force, 
they will be returned to their conventional 
division status when the situation permits. 


PLAN INITIATED 


The radical proposal for transforming the 
Vietnamese Army was first made by the 
Vietnamese high command in 1965. It was 
pigeonholed by the American military com- 
mand until the July visit of Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara last year. 

When Mr. McNamara made critical public 
remarks about both the Vietnamese and 
American command management, the 
American command again studied the Viet- 
namese proposal and then agreed “in prin- 
ciple” to the proposal. This proposal had 
the backing of Air Vice-Marshal Nguyen 
Cao Ky, then premier and now Vice-Presi- 
dent; of Gen. Nguyen Duc Thang, then Min- 
ister of Revolutionary Development and now 
No. 2 in the Vietnamese high command; of 
Gen. Cao Van Vien, head of the Vietnamese 
high command; and of Gen. Nguyen Van 
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Vy, then deputy to General Vien and now 
Minister of Defense. 

Then the opposition began to snowball— 
first from the Vietnamese division com- 
manders, who had the most power to lose 
by being, in effect, demoted only to brigade 
commanders, and then from the four corps 
commanders. 


OPPOSITION SNOWBALLED 


After the September elections, General 
Thieu was elected President, replacing Mar- 
shal Ky as the most important policymaker. 
President Thieu, in conflict with Vice-Presi- 
dent Ky on a wide range of points, rejected 
the Ky-sponsored proposal, President Thieu 
moved somewhat toward the view of the 
corps commanders, who had supported him 
in outmaneuvering Marshal Ky for the presi- 
dential nomination. 

The negative view of the Vietnamese divi- 
sion and corps commanders was in turn sup- 
ported by their American counterparts in 
the fleld and by the American military com- 
mand in Saigon. 


WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, recent- 
ly Secretary of Interior Stewart L. Udall, 
submitted to Congress the third annual 
report of activities authorized by the Wa- 
ter Resources Research Act of 1964. The 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs considered the legislation which es- 
tablished this program designed to deal 
with the water-related problems of this 
country. 

Mr. President, an idea of the scope of 
this act may be obtained from a release 
of the Department of Interior dated 
January 24, 1968. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be included in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS SPOTLIGHTED IN OWRR’s 
THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
said today that approximately 600 research 
projects concerned with water-related prob- 
lems in all parts of the Nation were aided 
through the Department’s Office of Water 
Resources Research last year. Also, more than 
1,500 college students training in water re- 
sources work received financial support 
through the program, 

His announcement came as he submitted 
the 1967 annual report of the Office of Wa- 
ter Resources Research to President Johnson. 

In his letter of transmittal, Secretary Udall 
said; 

“Among the important developments which 
have contributed to the broadened scope and 
greater effectiveness of this program in the 
past year have been (1) the implementation 
of Title II of the Act enabling other academic 
and nonacademic institutions, public agen- 
cies, industrial firms, and private individ- 
uals to engage in water problem-solving re- 
search, thus bringing new competence into 
the program; and (2) modest support for the 
activities of a Water Resources Scientific In- 
formation Center managed by the Office of 
Water Resources Research to facilitate in- 
formation exchange and research coordina- 
tion, thereby reducing undesirable replica- 
tion of research effort.” 

As of October 1967, more than 70 scien- 
tific disciplines were represented by the 855 
principal investigators engaged in this re- 
search, prominent among which were en- 
gineers, geologists, and biologists. But a 

cant amount of new talent was being 
brought into the program including increased 
numbers of economists, political scientists, 
and lawyers, OWRR reported, 

The students trained under the Water Re- 
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sources Research Act in addition to providing 
valuable assistance in conducting the re- 
search, received worthwhile training in the 
water resources field. Some of the former stu- 
dent assistants in the program are now pro- 
fessional investigators and are filling other 
important manpower gaps. 

Many examples are already evident where 
research has paid off in practical contribu- 
tions to solving water problems, in new and 
improved techniques, and in the advance- 
ment of theory, the foundation of new 
knowledge, said OWRR, in reporting the fol- 
lowing as illustrative: 

1. Experiments in Arizona indicate that 
treatment of watersheds with salt may pro- 
vide additional water at a price low enough 
to permit its use for irrigation. Such treat- 
ment has resulted in blocking the water- 
conducting channels present in the soil, dras- 
tically cutting the infiltration rate. 

2. Research in Maine has shown that 
through improvement in procedures for proc- 
essing potatoes, daily savings of water up to 
approximately one-fifth of a processing 
plant’s total water intake could result, 

8. Techniques developed in a New Jersey 
study for determining the amount of phenol 
in various waters were promptly put to use 
in that State for water quality evaluation. 

4. An analog developed in a Nevada study 
is being used to ald in groundwater manage- 
ment by the Nevada State Engineer. 

5. Findings from a Washington State 
study, which appraised existing State water 
codes and pinpointed areas of deficiency, 
were presented in testimony before State 
water officials and to the State Legislature. 
Corrective legislation was enacted, New York 
water legislation also has been facilitated 
through projects concerned with water law. 

“The 51 Water Resources Institutes, which 
serve as focal points in this cooperative pro- 
gram are recognized increasingly as centers 
for water resources research and training,” 
Secretary Udall said. “They are becoming 
more involved in public affairs and are ex- 
ercising much needed leadership at local, 
State and regional levels in the water re- 
sources field. In 1967 they were especially 
helpful in advising State agencies on water 
quality standards, planning, and legislative 
matters.” 

As an indication of the productivity of 
this new program, nearly 490 documents, in- 
cluding 334 publications and 154 graduate 
theses, resulted from the State Institutes’ 
programs in 1967. 

Included in the 287-page illustrated report 
are the recommendations for overall pro- 
gram development of a special advisory panel 
convened yearly for this purpose by Dr. Ro- 
land R. Renne, Director of the Office of Water 
Resources Research, which administers the 
program. This year’s panel urged, in particu- 
lar, substantial acceleration and expansion 
with respect to the newly etsablished Water 
Resources Scientific Information Center for 
which OWRR serves as manager for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Single copies of the 1967 annual report 
the third issued by OWRR—can be obtained 
by writing the Office of Water Resources Re- 
search, Room 5254, Interior Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20240. 


BOWLER OF THE YEAR 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, an Ari- 
zona citizen has been named “bowler of 
the year.” He is Dave Davis, of Phoenix, 
Ariz. I congratulate him on this honor; 
and so that others may see the high 
esteem in which he is held among his 
fellow bowlers, I ask unanimous consent 
that an excerpt from the sports pages 
of the Evening Star of January 12, 1968, 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Davis ROLLS TO 1967 Honors 
(By Dick O’Brien) 


To bowling addicts who follow champion- 
ship bowling each week over WMAL-7, it will 
come as no surprise that Dave Davis of 
Phoenix, Ariz., has been named “bowler of 
the year.” 

It was a great year for young Davis, whose 
skill was revealed on the TV screen six times 
as a winner on the Pro Bowlers tenpin tour. 

The final calculations put Davis’ earnings 
for the year at $54,165, just shy of the all- 
time one-year record held by Wayne Zahn of 
Atlanta. 

Davis was presented a plaque in ceremonies 
in New York yesterday in conjunction with 
the announcement that tenpin bowling’s 
richest tournament of the 1968 season, the 
$100,000 Firestone event, would be held for 
the fourth straight year at Akron, Ohio, in 
April. 

Rookie of the year honors went to Mike 
Durbin of Costa Mesa, Calif. 

During the 1967 season Davis wrapped up 
the Denver and Las Vegas open events, the 
$60,000 Miller High Life Open, the Green Bay 
Open and the Nebraska Centennial Open and 
then finished the year by capturing the 
$70,000 PBA championship at the opening 
of the new Madison Square Garden's bowling 
center 


The voting naturally proved to be a run- 
away for Davis. Jim Stefanich was the run- 
ner-up. Other top vote-getters were Zahn 
and Les Schissler of Denver. 

The big TV championship action tomorrow 
is the final round of the $55,000 Show Boat 
Invitational from Las Vegas, a tournament 
in which, incidentally, Davis is the defending 
champion. 


THE U.S.S. “PUEBLO” 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the en- 
tire Nation is angered, alarmed and con- 
cerned about the fate of the U.S.S. Pueb- 
lo and her crew. 

We have to act with a hard resolve, but 
with a cool head, in dealing with North 
Korea about the U.S.S. Pueblo incident. 
Our first and most important objective 
is to retrieve the 83 men of the Pueblo. 
A boy from my own State of Maryland 
is on that ship and we want him, his 
shipmates, and their vessel back, safe 
and sound, as soon as possible. Our first 
strategy should be diplomatic, especially 
in light of the scanty information we 
have as yet on what actually happened 
out there. The President is right to take 
every reasonable diplomatic step to se- 
cure return of the Pueblo without armed 
force which would risk the safety and 
lives of the Pueblo’s crew. 

If diplomacy fails, we will have to con- 
sider other measures, of course. The re- 
serve callup underlines both the gravity 
of this crisis and the President’s inten- 
tion to meet it with a strong hand. With 
many American lives in the balance, this 
is a time for wisdom, caution, and re- 
straint. But we must act firmly to protect 
American prestige and the lives of 83 of 
our men. 

This is the second time in 7 months 
that virtually unarmed U.S. reconnais- 
sance ships have been attacked on 
the high seas. I think Congress should 
investigate the policy of sending these 
ships into dangerous waters without air 
Soror, naval escort, or means of self-de- 

ense. 
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DECLINE OF FARM PROSPERITY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, for many 
months I have been speaking in the Sen- 
ate and elsewhere, alerting Members of 
Congress, the administration, and metro- 
politan residents everywhere to the de- 
pressed economic status of the American 
farmer. All of us who come from farm 
States and study farm problems care- 
fully know that under existing conditions 
and programs advocated by this adminis- 
tration that the farmers of America are 
traveling the road to bankruptcy. 

This morning the Wall Street Journal 
has published an article entitled “Why 
Does Prosperity Bypass the Farm.” It 
was written by Al A. Schock, of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. Al Schock, one of South 
Dakota’s most successful businessmen, 
is a young man from McPherson County, 
in the north central part of South Da- 
kota. He is a graduate of South Dakota 
State University. Through his own ini- 
tiative he developed the formula for 
Nordica cottage cheese, and through 
sound business practices has developed 
the Nordica Food industries which are 
known worldwide. 

In the article, he succinctly sets forth 
the problems of the farmers of the Na- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Way Doss PROSPERITY BYPASS THE FARM? 

(Nore.—The author is president of Nordica 
Foods Co., a r and distributor of 
cottage cheese and other cultured dairy prod- 
ucts in the U.S., England and Canada. An 
editorial comment appears elsewhere on this 


e.) 
* (By Al A. Schock) 

Sroux Fals, S. DaK.— There is no pros- 
perity down on the farm. 

Nearly every third farm in a broad area of 
the agricultural midsection of America 
stands empty, yet the silent migration to the 
city accelerates. In 1940 America had more 
than 6 million farms; today the number is 
about half that. 

As a national farm leader recently said, 
1967 was not a pleasant year for farmers and 
ranchers. “We are completing the harvest of 
the largest crop in history, produced at the 
highest cost on record and sold at the lowest 
price in a decade. Parity has dropped to 73%, 
compared with 71% in 1934 in the depths of 
the depression. The purchasing power of farm 
products, when adjusted to today’s values, is 
only 40 cents on the dollar, very little more 
than in the Thirties.” 

For the past four decades, politicians seek- 
ing the farm vote have campaigned on a slo- 
gan of “Save the Family Farm.” The slogan of 
the future might well be “Save the American 
Farm.” 

Farms are disappearing not because the 
farmer has not been working hard and effi- 
ciently. In most cases his productivity ex- 
ceeds that of his city cousin. Farm output per 
man-hour has climbed 61% from 1959, But 
while the farmer is producing more and bet- 
ter food he is continually being asked to pro- 
duce it at lower wages for himself. Many 
farmers are paid less than the Federal mini- 
mum wage of $1.40 an hour. In 1965 the aver- 

annual net income for 43% of the na- 
tion’s farmers was $796. This means that the 
head of many a farm family had to supple- 
ment his income by finding a part-time city 
job. 
CONSUMERS SPEND LESS 

Of course the farmer’s misfortune is a boon 

to the consumer, who is spending less for 
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food than ever. Expenditures for food rep- 
resent about 18% of take-home pay, a figure 
that has been decreasing for years. The de- 
cline simply cannot continue. 

The farmer’s plight has not been helped by 
politicians who have manipulated his indus- 
try to favor consumers. For example, last year 
the Federal Government urged farmers to in- 
crease wheat production sharply, citing the 
need for adequate domestic reserves and to 
feed a hungry world. It appeared that the 
nation was facing an emergency, and wheat 
farmers responded accordingly, increasing 
their output 30%. 

But even before the harvest was in, the 
Department of Agriculture began predicting 
it would be bountiful. Estimate followed es- 
timate, reaching a crescendo at about the 
time the farmer had to haul his wheat to 
market to pay off bank loans, The pronounce- 
ments of bounty helped cut the prices, and 
if that weren’t enough, the Government also 
cut back Food-for-Peace shipments. This 
made the domestic supply appear all the 
larger, adding a further price-depressant. 
Secretary Freeman later acknowledged that 
he had made a mistake, but that brings scant 
comfort to the man who has already sold his 
wheat at a low price. 

What can be done? What can strengthen 
the agricultural segment of our economy? 

First, the news media should pay more 
heed to farmers and their problems. The 
farmer and his family are a minority; farm- 
ers are Outnumbered 16 to 1 by consumers. 
The farmer needs the support of a concerned 
press. 

Second, the farmer must obtain a stronger 
and more direct voice in the operation of 
the Department of Agriculture. High posi- 
tions in the Department should go to men 
with broad farm experience. Reorganization 
of the department seems absolutely necessary. 
Although the farm population has dropped 
4 million since 1960, Department of Agricul- 
ture employees have increased more than 
40% to over 120,000. 

Even seemingly minor department policies 
perplex the farmer. For example, farmers 
cannot understand why the Agricultural 
Services Division has been renamed the Con- 
sumer and Marketing Services. There are 
plenty of politicians around to plead the 
consumer’s case. Installing the consumer in 
the Department of Agriculture is akin to al- 
lotting a labor union a seat on a corporate 
board of directors. 

Third, to offset ever-increasing urban and 
factory labor costs, the highest interest rates 
in history and the increasing costs of all the 
products the farmer must buy, farmers must 
organize into large regional bargaining asso- 
ciations. This type of organization must re- 
ceive the sanction, but not the control, of 
the Federal Government. The temperament 
of most of the members of the present farm 
organizations is such that they will find some 
common ground permitting them to pursue 
this course. I believe the advent of stronger 
bargaining associations can be devoid of vio- 
lence. 

Fourth, the time has come for some re- 
strictions limiting the vertical integration of 
large business enterprises engaged in the 
processing and marketing of agricultural 
commodities. Such restrictions were imposed 
on the nation’s major meat packers by Fed- 
eral Trade Commission consent decree in 
1921, with generally desirable results. Restric- 
tions of this type would help protect local and 
regional processors so essential in providing 
local and better paying markets for farmers. 
In the last decade, for example, 80% of the 
dairy processing plants in the nation folded 
or were merged. As a result many local pro- 
ducers were left without a prime market. 

Finally, something needs to be said about 
the whole plethora of Government programs 
designed to aid the farmer: In retrospect 
over the past four decades, they have done 
more harm than good. Had supply and de- 
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mand been operational it is doubtful that 
farmers would have suffered so long and in 
such large numbers. In the long run, supply 
and demand will work in the best interests 
of the farmer. It is for this reason that most, 
if not all, commodities must be released from 
Governmental control. 

For example, the beef industry has been 
one of the strongest segments of the agricul- 
tural enterprise. As an industry group, cattle- 
men have fought against Government con- 
trols. They were getting along quite nicely 
until the Government became overly active 
in regulating and manipulating the supply of 
feed grains against their wishes. 

The best way to accomplish this “release” 
from controls is on a commodity-by-com- 
modity basis. A total and an immediate re- 
lease could precipitate some drastic, though 
temporary, price drops that even the most ef- 
ficient farmers in their weakened condition 
would be unable to stand. 


SENSELESS TRADE POLICY 


Inasmuch as the essence of trade should 
be for a nation to export that which it has in 
surplus and import that which it is in short 
supply, it seems rather senseless for our Gov- 
ernment to open wide the import gates for 
subsidized foreign agricultural products. 
Last year, for example, nearly four billion 
pounds in milk equivalent of butterfat, sugar 
mixtures, undefined under the import quotas, 
were brought into this country, severely de- 
pressing prices for milk at a time when de- 
mand was working to the advantage of pro- 
ducers for the first time in years. Ironically, 
this caused a backup of domestically pro- 
duced supplies, which were then bought up 
by the Government under the price support 
program. 

Trade between nations is becoming ever 
more vital in this shrinking world. Out-and- 
out restrictions should be avoided, but it cer- 
tainly seems possible that some form of tariff 
can be established to protect both the im- 
porter and the exporter. Tariffs or quotas 
should never be allowed to be set by admin- 
istrative edict. When this is done, political 
expediency is too easily resorted to, resulting 
in opportunely escalating imports to depress 
prices for the sake of winning the confidence 
of the consuming segment of the population. 

One of the very great strengths of our na- 
tion, many times , has been the 
abundant production of food by American 
agriculture, It would seem to be a prudent 
and wise policy for our Government to main- 
tain emergency reserve supplies of all stor- 
able food products. These should be isolated 
supplies, contracted for in a manner similar 
to that used for the strategic materials (such 
as copper) now stockpiled by our Federal 
Government, Purchases by the Government 
should be made at or near 100% of parity. 

Inasmuch as Food-for-Peace and freedom 
have been strong arms of our nation’s foreign 
policy—in fact, who can think of a better 
tool for advancing world health and under- 
standing—it should be incumbent upon the 
Government to dispose of these needed sup- 
plies at the best possible advantage of the 
nation and, hopefully, also to the national 
treasury. Quite probably, some of these sup- 
plies would be donated to needy nations, 
but if this were done, all Americans would 
share in the cost of carrying out this phase 
of foreign policy. 

If America is to remain strong, and if the 
cost of food is not to rise precipitously, then 
it must be recognized that time is short, 
Farmers are growing older every year. The 
average age is now near 50. When they retire, 
and if the situation is not reversed, their 
holdings and operations are likely to move 
into the area of corporate farming. 

QUESTIONS ABOUT COMPETITION 


Some might argue that there is no harm in 
this, that larger units will bring 
competition with lower prices. This is a ques- 
tlonable hypothesis as related to agriculture. 
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There is some doubt that “bigs” really com- 
pete with one another. Competition exists 
primarily because the “bigs” are still com- 
peting with small and medium-sized regional 
competitors operating within the industry 
oup. 

5 people do not now have the capital 
or enthusiasm for farming under present 
conditions. This forces them to leave the 
farm, migrating to the cities, where they 
compete for jobs that add to the over-crowd- 
ed conditions. As this migration continues, 
even corporate farms will find an increasing 
labor shortage. Sociologically, it is not con- 
ceivable that this trend is good for the fu- 
ture well-being of America. Industry, now 
heady with a war-generated boom, might 
well pause and reflect on the impact a 
shrinking agricultural market will have after 
the present conflict is terminated. Farm 
equipment sales are trending strongly down- 
ward. A decline of 10% or more is in prospect 
for 1968. Another 6% rise in the cost of 
what farmers will have to buy in 1968 and 
the low prices that he receives will further 
repress demand. 

Following the big city riots of last summer 
there was much talk at our nation’s capital 
about building model cities in rural America. 
It seems senseless and academic that such & 
dialogue should be continued when one of 
the finest models of happy existence is being 
destroyed by policies that are rapidly bank- 
rupting rural America. 


THE BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Bilingual Education Act which I in- 
troduced early during the last session of 
Congress as S. 428 is now law—title VIII 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. With the assistance provided 
under this law, schools across the Nation 
will be able to take important steps to 
assure that their students of limited 
English-speaking ability will obtain the 
best possible education. 

Heretofore, except on a very limited 
basis, these children have been denied 
the opportunity to learn at the same 
rate as their English-speaking class- 
mates. An excellent example of the kind 
of progress that will be made under the 
new law is provided by a bilingual edu- 
cation program underway in the Stone- 
wall Elementary School in San Antonio, 
Tex. There, with the cooperation and 
backing of School Superintendent John 
C. Gonder and Principal Eddie Paredes, 
and the understanding and attention of 
Teacher Mrs, Anna Gaona and Teacher- 
Aide Mrs. Josephine Cox, children in the 
bilingual education program are making 
excellent progress. 

I request unanimous consent that a 
newspaper account of the program ap- 
pearing in the San Antonio Express/ 
News of Saturday, December 9, 1967, well 
written by Mike Cantu, entitled “Bi- 
lingual Teaching Shows Fine Results,” 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BILINGUAL TEACHING SHOWS Fine RESULTS 
(By Mike Cantu) 

Stonewall Elementary School Principal 
Eddie Paredes scanned the seven names of 
second graders on the honor roll list and 
checked off four. 

“These are in Mrs. Gaona’s class,” he said. 

That meant that one class of 24 youngsters 
produced more than half the honor roll stu- 
dents at a school with 130 second graders, 
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But the class is rated by Paredes as having 
average students. 

The difference is that Mrs. Gaona has a sec- 
ond grade in the Harlandale School District's 
bilingual program in which youngsters learn 
both English and Spanish, The class was one 
of four in as many schools that launched the 
program in the first grade last year. The pro- 
gram moved on up to the second grade this 
year, with a new expanded group of first 
grades being created. 

But success of bilingual teaching is al- 
ready readily evident to Principal Paredes. 
“The youngsters are now more at ease, more 
confident and freer to express themselves,” 
he said, adding that their social adjustment 
has been aided and they are participating in 
class more than ever before. 

Their teacher, Mrs. Anna Gaona, echoed 
Paredes’ appraisal while surveying her class 
of active youngsters. Looking back on her ex- 
perience as a second grade teacher, and com- 
paring the group in the bilingual program 
with other classes, she noted They are a lit- 
tle more aggressive; they’re not afraid to 
stand and ask you for anything.” 

“Attendance is excellent, Last week we had 
all five days with perfect attendance,” 

The attendance remark cannot be re- 
stricted to one week alone, according to Pare- 
des’ comments. He said the bilingual program 
youngsters were averaging from one to two 
per cent higher attendance than the rest of 
the school, a small figure but significant over 
a long period. He also noted that parents of 
these youngsters rank at top in P-TA mem- 
bership and activities, with generally more 
parental interest in the school. 

A visit to the classroom showed students 
reading both English and Spanish with equal 
ease, responding in both languages to ques- 
tions Mrs. Gaona asked. 

The Harlandale School District initiated 
bilingual teaching last year in four classes 
in a program partly covered by Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, Supt. John C. Gonder noted reasons for 
the move being spurred by a need to help stu- 
dents coming from Spanish-speaking back- 
grounds and living up to innovation require- 
ments of federal programs. 

An evaluation of the program held after 
the first year of operation showed that 
students in three of the classes made signif- 
icantly more progress than those in classes 
without bilingual teaching. The fourth class 
did not provide dependable evidence in favor 
of bilingual instruction. The Stonewall group 
(the second graders previously considered) 
led in the study, however, making more prog- 
ress in practically every aspect than sections 
taught in English only. 

The study, conducted by Dr. Guy C. Pryor 
of Our Lady of the Lake College, added that 
students in the classes in all four schools 
could speak, read and write in two languages 
at the end of the first grade. 

Those same first grades moved into second 
this year, and an additional 14 classes in 
the first grade entered the program. 

In explaining philosophy of the project, 
Supt. Gonder noted that unlike other bi- 
lingual programs, the Harlandale version is 
not actually holding instruction in Spanish 
other than in teaching the language. Span- 
ish is being taught to the youngsters at an 
early age, but the language is being employed 
to ease the transition into English. 

“The goal is to devote about an hour a day 
to Spanish,” explained Gonder. He added 
that actually English is being approached 
as a foreign language in the program, with 
Spanish the base on which it is taught. In 
later grades, the approach will change to 
Spanish being the foreign language, but on 
an advanced level. 

Gonder also noted that importance of 
learning the Spanish language was consid- 
ered in deciding to launch the programs. 

The district is committed to the program, 
to the point that special buildings have been 
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designed for its implementation. Funded 
partly through federal and district money, 
the small structures are hexagonal in shape, 
having five classrooms, movable walls and 
other features, allowing operation as a total 
unit. One such building is in operation at 
Stonewall Elementary School, and another 
is under construction at Collier. 

Gonder said plans for the program call 
for it to enter the third grade next year, 
with another 18 classes to be added in the 
fall of 1968. Bilingual teaching will remain 
in the same four schools (Stonewall, Collier, 
Flanders and Columbia Heights) up through 
the third grade, however. 

The superintendent explained that it is 
estimated five years will be required for 
accurate evaluation of the program. After the 
evaluation, and assuming it continues to 
show advantages, the district will consider 
expanding it to all schools of the system. 

Gonder, however, sees bilingual teaching 
becoming an accepted method of instruction, 
Considering the youngsters and the pro- 
4 — he added It just changed their whole 

e.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON FOCUSES ON 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, in his 
civil rights message yesterday to Con- 
gress, President Johnson has called at- 
tention to our accomplishments in the 
sphere of civil rights, but also to our 
failings. Certainly, one of our greatest 
shortcomings has been in the area of 
housing. 

Racially segregated housing patterns 
exist in most of our cities. Recent studies 
indicate that the problem of housing 
segregation is actually getting worse, at 
a time when other racial injustices are 
decreasing. 

We in the Congress must not remain 
insensitive to the need for Federal leg- 
islation. Various Federal agencies are 
seeking, within the limits of their au- 
thority, to end discriminatory practices 
in housing. For example, the Department 
of Defense is attempting to insure that 
Negro servicemen are not subjected to 
discrimination when they seek off-base 
housing. This is appropriate, but no 
American, military or civilian, should be 
subjected to racial discrimination when 
he seeks a place to live. 

Effective implementation of the Presi- 
dential Executive order regarding fed- 
erally assisted housing is a partial solu- 
tion, but its coverage is limited. 

The need for enactment of the fair 
housing legislation is clear. We must re- 
spond to that need. 

President Johnson has asked Congress 
to stand up and be counted on a matter 
that is right, just, and demands urgent 
attention. 

I believe the 90th Congress cannot fail 
to do its duty and respond with a vote 
of approval this year. 


COMMISSIONERS COURT OF CAM- 
ERON COUNTY, TEX., APPROVES 
FLOOD CONTROL PLAN OF INTER- 
NATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WA- 
TER COMMISSION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, it 
has been 4 months since Hurricane 
Beulah lashed the valley of Texas with 
its winds and water, leaving in its wake 
death and destruction. 

A large part of the destruction and 
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grief was not caused by the hurricane 
but by the subsequent flooding that it 
set off. We cannot yet control the weath- 
er; but we can formulate the minimal 
plans that are necessary to prevent flood- 
ing in the future as occurred in the val- 
ley of Texas last September. Such a plan 
has been advanced by Commissioner 
J. F. Friedkin of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission. 

The IBWC plan envisions the con- 
struction of a system of drainage for ex- 
cess rainwater, improvement of the ex- 
isting international flood control sys- 
tem, construction of dams and reservoirs 
on the Mexican side of the border—sole- 
ly for flood control—and improvement 
5 existing Mexican flood control facili- 

es. 
Cameron County is one of the coun- 
ties that was hardest hit by the flood- 
ing. It has a big stake in any future flood 
control plan; and the commissioners 
court of Cameron County has passed a 
resolution endorsing the plan of the In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution of January 22, signed by Cameron 
County Judge Oscar Dancy and by Com- 
missioners T. R. Hunt, J. N. Cavazos, 
Adolph Thomas, Jr., and Guy Leggett, 
Sr., certified by J. H. Diltz, clerk of the 
county court, together with the letter of 
transmittal dated January 22, 1968, 
signed by Commissioner T. R. Hunt, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAMERON COUNTY, 
Brownsville, Tez., January 22, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: There is enclosed herewith 
copy of resolution endorsing the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission pro- 
posed plan to prevent future flooding of the 
Rio Grande Valley. 

Your assistance in accomplishing this most 
important program will be greatly appre- 
ciated 


Very truly yours, 
TED R. HUNT, 
Commissioner, Precinct 1, 
Cameron County, Tex. 
Enclosure. 
THe STATE or TEXAS, 
County of Cameron: 

Be it remembered that on this the 22nd 
day of January, 1968 at a Special Meeting of 
the Commissioners’ Court of said County and 
State, all members being present, the fol- 
lowing resolution among other things was 
proposed and unanimously adopted, said mo- 
tion being made by Commissioner Adolph 
Thomas Jr., Commissioner of Precinct Three, 
and seconded by Commissioner T. R. Hunt, 
Commissioner of Precinct One, said motion 
carrying with it the following resolution, 
to-wit: 

“RESOLUTION 

“Whereas, Cameron County has suffered 
severe damage as a result of recent flooding 
of the Rio Grande River; and 

“Whereas, on January 19, 1968 at Bayview, 
Texas, Commissioner Joe Friedkin of the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion made certain proposals to the County 
Commissioners of Hidalgo, Willacy and 
Cameron Counties and other public districts 
and interested parties to the end that some 
positive action will be taken to prevent re- 
occurrence of such a disaster; and 
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“Whereas, it appears to the Commissioners’ 
Court of Cameron County, Texas that defi- 
nite action will be taken to the end as stated: 

“Therefore, the Commissioners’ Court of 
Cameron County does hereby approve the 
proposed plan in general and does hereby 
desire to convey to the officials of Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission the 
full cooperation and approval of the Com- 
missioners’ Court of Cameron County to the 
end that a satisfactory solution may be 
adopted between International Boundary 
and Water Commission and Commissioners 
Court of Cameron, Hidalgo and Willacy.” 

The Clerk of this Court is hereby in- 
structed to forward to the Honorable Joe 
Friedkin a certified copy of this Resolution 
directly to or through the County Engineer, 
John Huth. 


DETROIT’S STALEMATED NEWS- 
PAPER STRIKE 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day of this week I addressed the Senate 
concerning the stalemated strike which 
has caused a blackout for more than 2 
months of news coverage by Detroit’s 
two newspapers, the Free Press and the 
News. 

In my remarks, I focused upon certain 
allegations which appeared in an article 
in the January 11 issue of the Reporter 
magazine, entitled Detroit's Press 
Profiteers.” 

I referred specifically to accounts that 
a handful of local Teamsters—who 
should be primarily concerned with 
settling the strike—have been intimately 
involved, financially and otherwise, in 
the operations and profits of a strike 
paper which appeared on Detroit street 
corners shortly after the shutdown of the 
Free Press and News. 

If these allegations are true, certain 
elements in the local Teamsters union 
have had a proprietary interest in 
prolonging the strike—rather than set- 
tling it, an interest in conflict with that 
of other members of the same and other 
unions who are out of work. 

I am concerned about the challenge 
this poses to freedom of the press and 
the public’s right to information. 

But I am also deeply concerned about 
the threat to the welfare of 4,300 Detroit 
News and Free Press workers who appear 
to be the victims of both a Teamsters 
Union power struggle and personal 
profiteering by a handful of that union’s 
members. 

I said on Monday that this whole mat- 
ter deserves prompt and careful atten- 
tion by the appropriate committees of 
the Congress. 

I wish to report today, Mr. President, 
on two steps that have been taken. 

First, I have conferred at some length 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], and he has 
authorized me to state that this matter 
is being placed on the agenda of the Sen- 
ate’s Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, of which he is chairman. 

Senator McCLELLAN indicated serious 
concern regarding the Detroit situation 
and agreed with me that the matter 
should be looked into. 

Second, I have written Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz requesting his Department 
to review and investigate the situation 
to determine whether there has been a 
violation of existing law and if new leg- 
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islation is needed to protect the public 
interest. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a copy of my letter to Secre- 
tary Wirtz be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1968. 
Hon. W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: As you know, the 
City of Detroit is now crippled by its fourth 
major newspaper strike and its thirteenth 
newspaper work stoppage since 1955. Tomor- 
row, January 25, will be the 71st day of the 
current newspaper blackout. 

On Monday, I took the floor of the Senate 
to review the situation, and to focus upon 
allegations that certain elements in the local 
striking Teamsters Union have a proprietary 
interest in prolonging the strike. 

I am enclosing a copy of my remarks, to- 
gether with a copy of an article, entitled 
“Detroit's Press Profiteers,” which appeared 
in the January 11 issue of the Reporter 
Magazine. 

I respectfully request that your Depart- 
ment review the materials and that an ap- 
propriate investigation be undertaken with 
a view toward determining (1) whether there 
has been a violation of existing law, and 
(2) whether additional legislation may be 
needed in the public interest. 

With best wishes and my warm personal 
regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senator. 


URGENT NEED FOR EARLY ENACT- 
MENT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 
CIVIL RIGHTS RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
civil rights message sent to the Congress 
yesterday by President Johnson is clear, 
forthright, and expresses once again 
President Johnson’s repeatedly demon- 
strated determination to bring to an end 
racial discrimination in the United 
States. 

In addressing a joint session of the 
Congress on March 15, 1965, urging the 
passage of a voting rights bill, President 
Johnson stated: 

But even if we pass this bill, the battle will 
not be over. What happened in Selma is part 
of a far larger movement which reaches into 
every section and state of America. It is the 
effort of American Negroes to secure for 
3 the full blessings of American 

e. 

Their cause must be our cause too. Be- 
cause it is not just Negroes, but really it is 
all of us, who must overcome the crippling 
legacy of bigotry and injustice. And we shall 
overcome. 


Congress responded by passing the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

But racial discrimination and inequity 
still persist in the United States. It must 
be eradicated as soon as possible. 

I would be the first to admit that legis- 
lation can do only so much in eliminat- 
ing racial discrimination and that educa- 
tion has a vital role in the process. But, 
as legislators, we cannot and should not 
rest until and unless we have done all 
within our power to insure that what- 
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ever can be done by legislation to achieve 
these ends is speedily enacted, 

Finding in Alaska that there existed 
considerable discrimination against Alas- 
kan natives—Indians, Eskimos, and 
Aleuts—I stated in my message to the 
1945 Alaska Territorial Legislature, as 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska: 

Let us live up, at home, to the principles 
for which American boys of every race, creed, 
and color are giving all they have. Let us get 
rid of the soul-searing race discrimination 
in our midst to the extent that we can do 
it by legislative action. 


The territorial legislature acceded to 
my request and passed the antidiscrim- 
ination legislation. It went far to rectify 
the previously existing discriminations in 
Alaska. 

I commend President Johnson for his 
continued pursuit of the early enact- 
ment of needed civil rights legislation 
and hope that the four-prong legislative 
attack on racial discrimination which he 
proposed in his message will be enacted 
as a matter of the greatest urgency. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S GRAINS AR- 
RANGEMENT A VALUABLE TOOL 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Inter- 
national Grains Arrangement which the 
President sent to the Senate today is 
important to farmers in my State and it 
has been endorsed by the Oklahoma 
Wheat Commission. 

Under the International Wheat Ar- 
rangement in effect until last year, the 
minimum world wheat prices reflected a 
price per bushel back to the average farm 
of around $1.20 per bushel in the United 
States. 

The new arrangement raises the mini- 
mum world trading price by about 20 
cents per bushel compared with the old 
wheat arrangement. This means that the 
minimum wheat price in world trade ad- 
justed to the farm will be around $1.40 
per bushel. This is 15 cents per bushel 
higher than the average price support 
loan rate in the United States. 

So the new arrangement has the effect 
of providing supplementary price floors 
to our farmers in addition to the regu- 
lar loan and certificate payments which 
we now have. 

I commend the President for sending 
this arrangement to the Senate. The 
President’s longstanding efforts to help 
our farmers achieve real prosperity and 
stability are exemplified by the arrange- 
ment presented to the Senate today. 

This arrangement provides additional 
protections to our wheatgrowers. It will 
help to improve our balance of payments. 
And it will help others in the world who 
need our food to thwart hunger. 

I hope for prompt and positive Senate 
action. 


COPPER STRIKE NOW AFFECTS 23 
STATES—WE HAVE THE FACTS, 
WE NEED ACTION 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
President has appointed a factfinding 
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board to deal with the 7-month-old cop- 
per strike. It is unfortunate that this ac- 
tion was not taken 150 days ago. It is 
obvious and has been from August of last 
year, that the administration and the 
unions were waiting until the last copper 
contract expired. This occurred last 
Saturday, and now we have a very be- 
lated factfinding board. 

Mr. President, we have the facts. We 
need action. While I am generally 
pleased the White House has taken this 
action, I wish to point out that the Taft- 
Hartley law itself would have produced 
the same result, and had the beneficial 
effect of returning copper workers to 
their jobs and giving them a paycheck 
for at least 80 days. 

Of the three members of the new 
Board, I know only of George Reedy, a 
former White House staff member. I am 
concerned that the Board may be stacked 
against industry as was the last effort of 
the President in this respect. But since 
it has been named, I am hopeful that it 
will go to work immediately and assist 
the disputing parties in ending this long 
and drawn out labor dispute. 

I have pointed out on several occasions 
the severe economic damage which this 
strike has caused. I cannot understand 
how the administration can ignore the 
very serious impact of the copper strike 
and the subsequent foreign imports of 
copper upon our balance-of-payments 
problem. It is now at a very serious point 
since our copper reserves are for all in- 
tents and purposes almost exhausted. 
Our stockpile is at a very low point and 
considerably less than 10 percent of our 
national annual consumption, and the 
price of foreign copper has increased by 
nearly 50 percent. On top of this there 
are 60,000 men unemployed. It is, there- 
fore, in many respects incredible that 
the President’s action would only con- 
sist of appointing a factfinding board. 
His inaction in this respect is very dam- 
aging to the economy of the United 
States and to the welfare of copper work- 
ers and the States involved. 

In the initial stages of this strike we 
consistently heard the argument that 


States 


Manufactur- 
ing plants 


OEO CUTS ELDERLY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on January 2 I wrote the fol- 
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only four or five States were involved. I 
think that many people would be sur- 
prised to know how extensive the copper 
and nonferrous metal strike has become. 

Very little publicity has been given to 
the fact the strike now stretches from 
New York to California and from Wis- 
consin to Texas. How many Senators 
realize that 23 States are now directly 
affected, a fact which certainly takes the 
strike out of the regional category and 
makes it a national emergency. No longer 
is this strike the concern of five Western 
States, their Senators, and Governors. 
Let me point out that there are now 46 
Senators and 23 Governors representing 
States which are directly affected by this 
strike. If we are really concerned, how- 
ever, I should point out that 100 Sena- 
tors, 50 Governors, and 200,000,000 
Americans are being hurt by the copper 
shortage we now face. Further, because 
the strike is contributing to inflation and 
affecting our serious balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, not many Americans can 
escape the impact and scope of that 
crisis. 

In our three Western States of Utah, 
Arizona, and Montana alone, some 23,000 
men and their families have witnessed 
in a land of plenty the frightening and 
shameful specter of going without money 
and all that it buys for a terrible 7 
months, including a cold winter and a 
Christmas season. 

It is incumbent on the leaders of this 
Nation that we do all within our power 
now to see that the administration takes 
all necessary steps to end this strike. 
It is late. We can delay no longer. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp a chart showing the States 
affected by the copper and nonferrous 
metal strike with the number and types 
of facilities in each State. For approxi- 
mately half of the States I have been 
able to acquire round figures of the num- 
ber of men out of work, and these fig- 
ures are listed in a separate column. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Total 
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lowing letter to Sargent Shriver, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity: 
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JANUARY 2, 1968, 
Re Economic Opportunity Act Amendments 
of 1967 beneficial to poor. 
Hon. R. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Miss Genevieve Blatt, Deputy 
Director.) 

Dear Sand: As you know, there were a 
number of provisions in the Economic Op- 
portunity Amendments of 1967 to benefit the 
Nation’s elderly poor. Specifically, I am re- 
ferring to the following: 

Section 126 directs you to provide that 
programs under Part B of Title I (Work and 
Training for Youth and Adults) be designed 
to deal with the incidence of long-term un- 
employment among persons aged 55 and 
older. 

Section 222(a) (8) authorizes a new special 
program to be known as “Senior Opportuni- 
ties and Services” to identify and meet the 
needs of older, poor persons above the age 
of 60. 

Section 223 provides that you are to en- 
courage the employment of persons age 55 
and older as regular part-time and short- 
term staff in component programs, 

Section 610 strengthens the previously- 
expressed intention of Congress that the 
special problems of the elderly poor shall be 
considered in Economic Opportunity Act 
programs, by requiring certain types of spe- 
cific action toward this objective. 

Section 832 directs that you take neces- 
sary steps to encourage the fullest partici- 
pation of older persons and older persons 
membership groups in VISTA programs and 
activities. 

Section 302(a) was amended to authorize 
loans to contribute to the improvement of 
living or housing conditions of the elderly. 

While there were, in addition, scattered 
references to older Americans, these were, 
as I understand it, the principal provisions 
of the new Act with reference to this age 
group. 

The purpose of this letter is to request 
information from you on your agency’s plans 
thus far for implementing these provisions, 
This will be very helpful to the Senate 
Special Committee on Aging in planning its 
work for 1968. 

Thanking you, and with kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
ON A. WILLIAMS, JT., 
Chairman. 


It is clear from my letter, I believe, 
that I expected Mr. Shriver to report 
that he planned to make major efforts 
in the near future to implement pro- 
grams of direct help to the elderly poor 
of this Nation. He had been clearly di- 
rected to do so by the provisions of 
the Economic Opportunity Amendments 
of 1967, as passed by Congress late last 
year. 

Today, however, I have received an in- 
formal report to the effect that the 
Office of Economic Opportunity will allo- 
cate no funds at all for special projects 
on behalf of the Nation’s elderly poor. 
Instead, we are apparently to suffer cut- 
backs in the meager projects established 
within recent years after long congres- 
sional discussion on the need for such 
programs. 

Mr. President, the Senate Committee 
on Aging conducted extensive hearings 
in 1965 and 1966 on the need for the war 
on poverty to be more responsive to the 
needs of older Americans. 

The Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower, and Poverty under the chair- 
manship of Senator CLARK, of Pennsyl- 
vania, conducted an intensive examina- 
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tion of the war on poverty last year for 

its parent Committee on Labor and Pub- 

lic Welfare. The subcommittee’s findings 

served as the basis for many of the pro- 

visions later adopted to serve the elderly 

part of the Economic Opportunity 
ct. 

If the intent of Congress is to be dis- 
missed by a decision made by the execu- 
tive department, I think that Congress 
is entitled to a full report on the basis 
for that decision. 

Has the Bureau of the Budget looked 
upon the war on poverty strictly as a 
bookkeeping operation and insisted that 
programs be arbitrarily cut? 

Have the lonely supporters of pro- 
grams for the elderly within the Office 
of Economic Opportunity been swept 
aside by other forces? 

It is difficult for me to reconcile to- 
day’s report of cutbacks with last week’s 
announcement—by President Johnson 
himself—a new $3 million program to 
provide health care and housing within 
the District of Columbia as a “model and 
a sample for the rest of the country.” 
Surely, the President’s action suggests 
that great needs exist among many 
elderly poor elsewhere in the Nation. 

The National Council of Senior Citi- 
zens expressed its dismay last week over 
the prospect of cutbacks. Now apparently 
those cutbacks are reality. 

I again invite Mr. Shriver to submit a 
full report on why OEO is evidentally re- 
moving special projects for the elderly 
poor from its list of activities and goals. 

If such action is not forthcoming rea- 
sonably promptly, it may well be that an 
appropriate congressional body should 
again call hearings and establish facts. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp a perceptive article by Mr. 
Theodor Schuchat on the limited assist- 
ance being given to the elderly through 
the war on poverty. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Years To Ensoy: Poverty War BYPASSING 
ELDERLY 
(By Theodor Schuchat) 

The war on poverty is being won by every- 
body but the elderly. 

The latest nose-count by the U.S. Census 
Bureau compares the poor in 1966 with the 
poor in 1959. In those seven years 9 million 
people scrambled above the poverty line, but 
only a half-million of them were elderly. 

While the percentage of all adults living 
in poverty went down more than 33 percent, 
the rate of poverty among the aged went 
down only 13 percent. 

Miss Molly Orshansky, who counts the poor 
for the Social Security Administration, says 
that during these seven fat years “persons 
aged 65 or older remained the most poverty- 
stricken age group in the nation,” despite 
higher Social Security benefits. 

“In 1959, one-third of all aged couples 
were poor, and in 1966 only one-fourth were 
so situated,” she continues, “But in 1966 the 
1.2 million aged couples in poverty repre- 
sented one in five families counted poor, 


whereas in 1959 they accounted for only one 
in six.” 

Who's poor? The Social Security Adminis- 
tration statistician currently draws the poy- 
erty line at $1,970 per year for an aged city 
couple and $1,565 for an elderly person alone 
in the city. 
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In 1959, she points out, old people living 
alone represented less than 20 percent of 
the poor, yet in 1966, 25 percent of the poor 
households of this rich nation were those of 
& solitary aged person. 

In fact, while the total number of poor 
people was dropping, the number of poor old 
women living alone rose from 1.8 million in 
1959 to 2.1 million in 1966. In the age group 
65 or older there were nearly two women liv- 
ing in poverty for every man,” Miss Orshan- 
sky notes. 

“The fact that aged men and women are 
less likely to work regularly than younger 
persons, and that they earn less when they 
do work is the main reason why poverty is 
so much more prevelant among the aged,” 
she explains. 

For some strange reason, we apparently 
expect old people to make ends meet with 
much less money than the rest of us. 

As Miss Orshansky points out: “On the 
average, aged couples or persons living alone 
must get along on half the money income 
available to a young couple or a single per- 
son—a difference greater than any possible 
differential in living requirements.” 


AMERICA NEEDS THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL GRAINS ARRANGEMENT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the inter- 
national grains arrangement submitted 
today by President Johnson can be a 
milestone in providing the strength and 
stabilization we seek for the American 
farmer. 

For a number of years I had the priy- 
ilege of serving on the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee. As became very clear 
to me at that time, wheat has more sig- 
nificance to Michigan than our neigh- 
bors realize. For 1966—the latest year 
for which figures are available—the 
value of wheat produced in Michigan 
was $46 million. It is the third highest 
crop in Michigan after corn and dry 
beans. 

But even without an acre of wheat, 
this arrangement is good for Michigan. 
And clearly it is good for the Nation. 

The President has asked the Senate to 
consider a formula which provides min- 
imum and maximum prices for wheat in 
international trade—prices substantially 
pree than in the wheat agreement of 

These are vital protections for our 
farmers. They insure that our farmers 
will be protected against fluctuating 
prices on the world market; and that our 
farming community will not be placed at 
a disadvantage in price competition 
among member nations. 

As the President points out, this new 
arrangement will also help to improve 
the Nation’s balance of payments—a 
crucial matter at this time—and will in 
addition add significantly to America’s 
role in helping to curb world hunger. 

All in all, the international grains 
arrangement provides vital stimulus to 
our farm economy, offers equitable reg- 
ulations to protect the welfare of Ameri- 
can wheatgrowers, and responsibly in- 
volves the United States in an important 
international effort to help the world’s 
hungry. 

I believe President Johnson can expect 
strong support from farmers and prompt 
action by the Senate on this excellent 
grain arrangement. 
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WILLIAM T. GOSSETT ON PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTION REFORM 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, a compre- 
hensive and informative article written 
by Mr. William T. Gossett, president- 
elect of the American Bar Association, 
provides a balanced and competent an- 
alysis of the need for presidential elec- 
tion reform. In addition to delineating 
the major defects of the present electoral 
system, Mr. Gossett explains in detail 
why the American Bar Association has 
officially recommended that the “Presi- 
dent and Vice President be elected by a 
direct, nationwide popular vote.” 

Those who seek to understand better 
the historical background and the opera- 
tion of the present outmoded system 
would find Mr. Gossett’s treatment to be 
a concise, authoritative, yet forceful 
source of information. In the vast quan- 
tity of literature which has been pub- 
lished in recent years on this subject, no 
single piece, to my knowledge, sets forth 
the salient issues in more precise, under- 
standable, or convincing language. 

I ask unanimous consent that this val- 
uable article, published in the December 
issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ELECTING THE PRESIDENT: New HOPE FOR 
AN OLD IDEAL 

(Nore.—The proposal of the American Bar 
Association for a constitutional amendment 
providing for the election of the President 
and Vice President by direct popular vote 
embodies the ideal of the framers of our 
Constitution, Mr. Gossett declares. The Con- 
stitution-makers were forced to adopt a com- 
promise device—the electoral college. But 
now, after 180 years, the defects of the com- 
promise are clear, and the time is ripe to 
return to the old ideal.) 

(By William T. Gossett, president-elect of 
the American Bar Association) 

One hundred and eighty years ago fifty- 
five men—60 per cent of them lawyers—as- 
sembled in Philadelphia, Their purpose was 
to revise the limp Articles of Confederation, 
under which the colonies, as a loose federa- 
tion of autonomous states, had tried, and 
failed, to govern themselves after achieving 
independence. Wisely abandoning the re- 
visionist task as hopeless, the delegates spent 
some fifteen weeks in constructing instead a 
wholly new document, which was to become 
the most enduring written constitution in 
history. 

After a week’s discussion of general propo- 
sitions, one of the first provisions discussed 
at what was to become known as the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787 was the manner 
of electing the chief executive of the United 
States. The first proposal was made by James 
Wilson, one of the great lawyers of his age, a 
chief architect of the Supreme Court and one 
of Washington’s initial appointments as As- 
sociate Justice. Wilson’s proposal was that 
the President be named by direct “election 
by the people”. The proceedings of the con- 
vention were secret, but according to Madi- 
son’s Journal, at least six delegates, including 
Madison himself, “the master-builder of the 
Constitution”, and four other lawyers, en- 
dorsed Wilson’s suggestion. No less than eight 
other methods of electing the President— 
among them the electoral college system— 
were proposed. Some of them were first 
adopted and then reconsidered and rejected. 

Not until the final weeks of the conven- 
tion was the electoral college method adopted. 
It was not an ideal way or even the best way 
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of choosing a President; rather, it was a com- 
promise device that nobody expected to work 
and that would invariably result in throw- 
ing the election of the President and Vice 
President into the House of Representatives.* 

The electoral system, therefore, was never 
intended by the drafters of the Constitution 
to be primarily a “states’ rights” device to 
give the states rather than the people the 
power and the responsibility of choosing the 
President. According to Madison, Wilson 
“wished to derive not only both branches of 
the Legislature II. e., the Congress] from the 
people without the intervention of the State 
Legislatures, but the Executive also, in order 
to make them as independent as possible of 
each other, as well as of the States“. There 
was, of course, some uneasiness that the 
large states might dominate the smaller 
ones, but the electoral college system, which 
gave the larger states the larger electoral 
votes, could not and historically did not 
correct that propensity. 

What really moved the delegates to accept 
the electoral system, with little enthusiasm 
and no unanimity of conviction, were cer- 
tain practical considerations, dictated not 
by political ideals but by the social realities 
of the time—realities that no longer exist. 
These were centered largely in the limited 
communications and relatively low literacy 
of the period, which made it virtually im- 
possible for the people to know the candi- 
dates, rendered them subject to deceptions 
and would have inclined them to vote only 
for someone from their own state. This made 
it likely that the largest state, having the 
largest vote, usually would elect its candi- 
date. On the other hand, the delegates as- 
sumed that the electors, to whom the people 
would delegate their franchise, would be the 
wise men of the community, with their dis- 
interested role protected by the requirement 
that they not be officeholders or candidates, 

Historically, the electoral system did not 
and could not adhere long to such a pure and 
detached concept. First, political cabals and 
later political parties appeared; the electors’ 
role became a mechanical one. As they be- 
came partisan functionaries, their names and 
reputations became far less known to the 
citizens than those of the candidates. I 
doubt that anyone reading this can name the 
electors in 1964 from his own state or even 
those from his own party. I doubt equally 
that anyone reading this would be less than 
outraged by the proposition that he was 
turning over to a handful of people the right, 
without enforceable limitation, to specify his 
choice of candidates for President and Vice 
President—the basic and only valid assump- 
tion of the electoral system. It must be 
remembered that the electoral system was 
not intended to be a reflection of the popu- 
lar vote but a delegation of the full power of 
that vote to electors. 

Ir. an age of speedy transportation, instan- 
taneous communication and high literacy, 
this delegation of a basic civic right and 
duty from the many to a few is both anach- 
ronistic and abhorrent. The report of the 
Commission on Electoral College Reform of 
the American Bar Association? used strong 
language when it characterized the method 
as “archaic, undemocratic, complex, ambigu- 


1 Apparently the House was chosen instead 
of the Senate, even though each state was to 
have but a single vote, to avoid giving the 
Senate too much leverage and to obviate ex- 
cessive bargaining between Senators and the 
leading aspirants to the office of President 
with regard to appointments after the elec- 
tion. Prichett, The American Constitution 
26 (1959); Rossiter, The Grand Convention 
220 (1966). 

2 Parrand, The Records of the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787 (1937 ed.) 

3 Electing the President, 53 AB. A. J. 219 
(1967). 
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ous, indirect and dangerous”; but the lan- 
guage was not used precipitously. Most of 
the faults inherent in the electoral college 
system have been intensified rather than 
alleviated by the passage of time, Briefly, the 
major defects are: 

1. The popular will of the majority of the 
people of the nation can be—and has been— 
defeated by mathematical flukes. 

2. The choice can be—and has been— 
thrown into the House of Representatives, 
where each state has but a single vote. 

3. A vote can be—and has been—cast by 
an elector for a candidate other than that 
for whom the voter expected him to vote. 

4. Strong partisan cabals can influence— 
and have influenced—results of elections by 
influencing the choice of electors and ap- 
propriating party labels. 

5. The disputed electoral vote of one state 
can negate—and has negated—the will of 
the rest of the nation. 

6. Candidates with a clear plurality of the 
votes of the American people can be—and 
have been—defeated by candidates with a 
lesser vote. 

7. The electoral vote of a state can—and 
does—nullify ballots of all voters not sup- 
porting the winner in that state. 

8. The electoral votes of a state with a 
small percentage of its voters casting their 
ballots can—and do—have as fixed a numer- 
ical strength as a state with a large turnout, 

9. The margins of victory and of defeat can 
be—and are—grossly exaggerated by electoral 
votes, thus creating dangerous distortions of 
the real balances in our political system. 


ASSOCIATION'S RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recommendations of the Commission 
to convert or eradicate these defects are 
direct and to the point: that the President 
and Vice President be elected by a direct, 
nationwide popular vote; that unless the 
leading candidate receives at least 40 per- 
cent of the vote, there be a runoff election 
between the two top candidates; that while 
the place and manner of holding presiden- 
tial elections remain the primary respon- 
sibility of the states, the Congress have the 
power to make or alter election regulations, 
particularly “where the state attempts to 
exclude the name of a major candidate from 
the ballot”; and that the qualifications for 
voting for President be the same as those 
for voting for members of Congress, but that 
“Congress be given the reserve power to 
adopt uniform age and residence require- 
ments”. The Commission also urged that 
Congress hold hearings and take appropriate 
legislative action on solutions for such con- 
tingencies as the death of a candidate either 
after or shortly before the election. 

The directness and justice of these recom- 
mendations prompted an exceptionally uni- 
form favorable reaction throughout the press 
of the nation, as editorialists and columnists 
for the most part endorsed the Commission’s 
proposals. A Gallup poll revealed that 58 
percent of the people favored direct popular 
election of the President, with only 22 per- 
cent opposed. Significantly, majority approval 
of the people, as reflected in this poll, came 
from every region of the country, ranging 
from 52 percent in the South to 66 percent 
in the Far West. This parallels closely a poll 
of state legislators in which more than 59 
percent of 2,200 responding favored direct 
popular elections. Legislation based on the 
recommendations was introduced in the Sen- 
ate and House with leadership support from 
both parties. Hearings have already been 
held on behalf of the Senate and are now 
pending in the House. 

Despite the prompt and affirmative re- 
sponse to the American Bar Association’s 
proposals, objections to the proposed reforms 
in presidential elections have arisen. Any sug- 
gestion to change old ways of doing things, of 
course, always invite vigorous objections—a 
healthy enough tendency in matters calling 
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for constitutional amendment, which was 
purposefully made a difficult process by the 
‘Constitution-makers, in order to provide 
time for the airing and answering of ob- 
jections. In the case of the proposal for di- 
rect, nationwide popular vote for the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, the objections seem 
to center in the age-old fear that the influ- 
ence of the small or sparsely settled states 
would be diminished somehow, especially in 
view of the requirement that a candidate 
receive at least 40 per cent of the vote to 
achieve election, and in the provision for 
runoff elections when no candidate receives 
the required minimal percentage. 

Answers to these objections are either ex- 
plicit or implicit in the report of the Com- 
mission, and they are confirmed by any his- 
torical analysis of election statistics. It may 
be useful, however, to review them briefly 
here, because the proposals unquestionably 
will be the subject of widespread discussion 
for some time to come. 

With regard to the effect of popular, na- 
tionwide elections on the influence of small 
or sparsely settled states, far from diminish- 
ing it, the proposed reforms would in fact 
considerably strengthen their participation 
in elections. While there is belief that the 
electoral system, because the ratio of elec- 
tors to population favors small states (Alaska 
has one elector for each 75,380 inhabitants 
and Nevada one for 95,093, while California 
and Pennsylvania have one for every 392,- 
$30 and 390,323, respectively), the practical 
operation of the electoral system has led 
the parties to concentrate disproportionately 
on their candidate or platform appealing to 
the majorities in the large industrial states, 
twelve of which have a clear majority of the 
total electoral vote. Thus, the candidates can 
and have tended to ignore the small states. 
That this strategy has worked to the detri- 
ment of the infiuence of small states is 
clearly apparent in a review of the states 
as barometers of election outcomes—that is, 
the number of times a state has cast its 
vote for the winner. 

Omitting Alaska and Hawaii from con- 
sideration (because they have cast votes in 
only two elections), of the twenty-eight 
states having less than ten electoral votes 
each, only four—1l4 per cent—have been with 
the winner in as many as four of five elec- 
tions. But all five of the states heading the 
list in electoral votes, with more than 
twenty-five each, have been with the winner 
in four of five elections. The ten states that 
have least often helped to elect the winner 
have an average of 8.7 electoral votes. The 
ten that most often have helped determine 
the winner have an average of 19.4 electoral 
votes. Nor is this a matter only of regional- 
ism. Delaware, with three votes, has been on 
the losing side more often than Georgia with 
twelve, and Vermont, also with three, more 
often than Louisiana with ten.‘ 

In view of these and related figures, it is 
difficult to see what real influence of the 
small states is being diminished. In a direct 
election, all of the votes within a state would 
be reflected in the national total. And so if 
the electoral system were abolished, funda- 
mental inequities would vanish. There is no 
plausible reason why a resident of Nevada 
should have four times the voting power, in 
terms of electoral vote, of a resident of Cali- 
fornia. Nor can I explain why the 1,200,000 
people who voted in Connecticut in 1964 
should have their ballots count in electoral 
vote power for no more than those of the 
500,000 who voted in South Carolina. 

Each electoral vote for the candidate who 
won in Connecticut represented the will of 
some 52,000 Americans who took the trouble 
to cast their ballots, while each electoral vote 


4 Statistics from Petersen, A Statistical His- 
tory of the American Presidential Elections, 
168. 
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of the winner in South Carolina reflected the 
will of only 11,500 voters. In other words, a 
South Carolina vote has almost five times 
the power in electoral votes of a Connecticut 
vote, Why? In the long run it does not favor 
even the South Carolinian; he has been with 
the loser 44 per cent of the time, while Con- 
necticut has been with the loser only 32 per 
cent of the time. Clearly, any election system 
that lessens the power of any individual’s 
vote in order to enlarge another’s, on what- 
ever grounds, rationale or pretext, is in- 
equitable, unjust and indefensible. Anyway, 
why should not all of the votes cast within a 
state be reflected in the national total? 

The Commission’s recommendation that no 
one receiving less than 40 per cent of the vote 
be elected has its roots in the simple recogni- 
tion that anything less would constitute a 
mandate insufficiently representative of the 
popular will and that a requirement of any- 
thing more would run the risk of frequently 
causing resort to contingent election proce- 
dures that in the past have more often flown 
in the face of the will of the people than re- 
flected it. 

Only twice in our history, as a matter of 
fact, has a President gone into office with less 
than 40 per cent of the popular vote: in 1824, 
in an election epitomizing the inequities of 
the electoral system, John Quincy Adams, 
who received 31.89 per cent of the popular 
vote, as compared to Andrew Jackson's 42.16 
per cent, was elected by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to which under the Constitution 
the election is delegated in the event that no 
candidate receives a majority of the electoral 
vote (Adams got only 32 per cent of the elec- 
toral votes); and in 1860, Abraham Lincoln 
was elected by an electoral majority of 59 per 
cent, though his plurality in the popular vote 
was only 39.8 per cent. 

Though only in those two instances did a 
winning candidate receive less than 40 per 
cent of the popular vote, the desirability of 
making the plurality necessary to election no 
higher is emphasized by the fact that no less 
than twelve Presidents have won by between 
40 and 50 per cent of the popular vote—in- 
cluding four in this century. This means that 
altogether in fourteen of forty-five elections, 
candidates have been elected on pluralities 
rather than majorities of the popular vote. 
Had those elections been forced into the 
House of Representatives, nearly a third of 
our elections would have represented not the 
choice of the people but of one of the two 
houses of Congress, with resulting com- 
promise to the traditional separation of 
powers. 

Placing the plurality requirement at no 
less than 40 per cent is justified also as a 
means of preserving the two-party system 
a factor that has given the American democ- 
racy a unique stability. A proliferation of 
splinter parties could bring about the elec- 
tion of Presidents representing only well- 
organized minorities of less than four out of 
ten voters. Inevitably, in order to function 
adequately and to advance a legislative pro- 
gram, coalition administrations would be the 
probable result; and party accountability, 
one of the main props of our political struc- 
ture, would be seriously undermined. At the 
same time, the 40 per cent requirement is suf- 
ficiently realistic, and sufficiently responsive 
to the continuing need in an open society to 
accommodate change, to make possible the 
emergence of new or splinter parties or the 
growth of established third parties when they 
seriously respond to new conditions, new 
aspirations or newly recognized values. 

The Commission’s proposal for a national 
runoff election between the two candidates 
with the largest number of votes, in the event 
that no one gets 40 per cent or more, provides 
for a contingency which, however remote it 
may be on the basis of historical evidence, 
nevertheless conceivably could occur. Actu- 
ally, only once in our history since popular 
votes have been cast did no candidate get 40 
per cent of the popular vote. 
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The sole exception was the election of 1860, 
when Lincoln led in the popular vote, 39.79 
per cent—missing the 40 per cent proposed 
minimum by only slightly over two tenths of 
1 per cent. But Lincoln’s name did not ap- 
pear on the ballot in ten states, which could 
have easily made up the difference. We are, 
therefore, talking about a contingency so 
remote that it has happened only once in 178 
years—and then by a tiny fraction of 1 per 
cent. 

But the law must deal with the possible 
as well as the probable. The present unit rule 
system of throwing unresolved elections into 
the House of Representatives, with each state 
having a single vote without regard to its 
size and with each state’s House delegation 
empowered to ignore the state’s vote in the 
election, is clearly a political monstrosity, 
fully distorting the most elementary princi- 
ples of self-government and opening up pos- 
sibilities of political wheeling and dealing 
wholly repugnant to a free people. Under it 
the choice of the people of the twenty-six 
least populated states, representing 16 per 
cent of the nation’s total population, could 
prevail over that of the twenty-four most 
populated states, representing 84 per cent 
of the people. 

As a matter of fact, under the unit vote 
system by which the House decides disputed 
elections, in 1824 thirteen states cast their 
votes for Adams, thus electing him—even 
though in the popular election Jackson got 
nine states to Adam's six, and in the elec- 
toral balloting eleven states to Adam's' nine, 
It is significant of the kind of wheeling and 
dealing inevitable in such House procedures 
that Adams was given the vote of Kentucky, 
a state in which he had not received a single 
popular or electoral vote. 

The election in 1968 could produce a simi- 
lar distortion. If former Governor George 
Wallace of Alabama were to be a candidate, 
he could conceivably carry enough Southern 
states to prevent either of the major candi- 
dates, with their divided parties, from get- 
ting a majority, thus throwing the election 
into the House of Representatives, In 1948 
the States’ Righters took thirty-nine elec- 
toral votes, and the Henry A. Wallace Pro- 
gressives cost President Truman the states of 
New York and Michigan. 

A national runoff is not a perfect way of 
deciding unresolved elections, but it has been 
demonstrated in other countries and in some 
of our state primaries to be preferable to any 
other plan and to be completely workable. 
Above all, it keeps the election of the only 
two truly national officials in our government 
in the hands of the people where it certainly 
belongs. It also keeps the presidency inde- 
pendent of the Congress, which the Con- 
stitution-makers clearly intended it to be. It 
minimizes the effects of changing state pop- 
ulations, of padded election returns and of 
cheating on tallying ballots. 

It was the Commission’s conclusion that 
the direct national election would effectively 
meet all the evils of the present system. As 
Professor James C. Kirby, Jr., a member of 
the Commission, has pointed out: 

“District and proportional plans each fell 
short in more than one respect, but the fol- 
lowing corrections ... were projected to flow 
from direct election: 

“First, all votes cast within a state would 
be reflected in the national totals. 

“Secondly, by necessity there would no 
longer be a possibility of a ‘minority Presi- 
dent’, in the sense of one elected with fewer 
votes than an opponent. 

“Thirdly, there would cease to be any “piv- 
otal states’ as such because no state's votes 
would be cast in a unit. 

“Fourthly, the so-called ‘sure state’ would 
disappear because candidates’ efforts would 
be directed at people, regardless of location, 
and no Republican or Democratic minority 
in a state would be ignored because they were 
outnumbered there. 
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“For similar reasons the fifth evil disap- 
pears. The so-called ‘swing vote’ within a 
state would lose its special attractiveness 
with its power to tip a state’s entire electoral 
vote one way or the other. The votes of a 
200,000 voting bloc in a particular state 
would be only 200,000 votes toward a neces- 
These 200,000 votes would take on the same 
appearance to a candidate as any other 
200,000 in the same state or anywhere else 
in the nation. 

“Finally, fraud or accident affecting a par- 
ticular voting place or locality would affect 
only the votes involved and could not cause 
an entire state’s vote to be miscalculated,” 5 

In supporting the pending proposal to 
bring about a really significant and lasting 
electoral reform, the American Bar is helping 
to bring to fruition an ideal sought by our 
forebears: it will assign clearly and incon- 
trovertibly the choice of our executive to the 
people—which a great member of the Phila- 
delphia Bar and a leading proponent of the 
Constitution, John Dickinson, called “the 
best and purest source“. 


THE “PUEBLO” INCIDENT 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it is not 
surprising that Americans and, indeed, 
Senators are burning under the collar as 
the result of the Pueblo incident. We are 
all burning, but demands for hasty mili- 
tary action to retrieve the ship and its 
crew, or demands for an ultimatum car- 
rying the threat of overwhelming military 
action, are unwise and unwarranted at 
this juncture. 

Mr. President, if I may borrow from 
the words of yesterday’s Evening Star, 
let me say that “the ultimatum and the 
application of military power are—quite 
literally—the last actions the United 
States should take.” 

Certainly, I do not propose that we 
abandon the Pueblo. To abandon her 
crew would be unthinkable. The United 
States is not delaying in its efforts to 
recover these men and their ship. It is 
bending all diplomatic poles in this di- 
rection and it has raised the implicit 
threat of military action, if that becomes 
necessary, by dispatching the U.S.S. En- 
terprise and its train of accompanying 
vessels into the waters off North Korea, 
and by other measures taken today. 

Mr. President, there is another point 
which needs to be made in connection, 
not only with this incident, but with 
others which have risen in the past and 
may likely rise in the future. That is 
that the President, whose duty and bur- 
den it is to set the course of action at 
such times, is not always free in choosing 
his reaction but is met with the necessity 
to take into account decisions already 
made within the chain of command that 
leads to the White House. Thus it is that 
President Johnson’s options were re- 
stricted in this incident, as Chalmers 
Roberts points out in today’s Washing- 
ton Post, because he was not informed 
of the events before the hijacking was an 
accomplished fact and until the Enter- 


Statement of James C. Kirby, Jr., professor 
of law at Northwestern University School of 
Law, before the Subcommittee on Consti- 
tional Amendments of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, May 17, 1967. 

*Padover, To Secure These Blessings, The 
Great Debate of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion 359 (1962). 
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prise and her sister ships were already 
headed toward the Sea of Japan. 

At this point, Mr. President, I would 
think it wise that Americans everywhere, 
and particularly those in this Chamber, 
restrain themselves in their reactions 
and in their demands. This incident, as 
the Star pointed out last night in its lead 
editorial, is not an isolated one. It comes 
on the heels of an increasing tempo of 
provocations in the Korean demilitarized 
zone and the infiltration of an assassina- 
tion and sabotage team into Seoul. Today, 
the instinctive reaction to retaliate with 
force, though tempting to all of us, must 
be measured against the realization that 
the awesome power of our Nation car- 
ries with it vast consequences for all 
mankind and cannot be unleashed ex- 
cept as a last resort. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the lead editorial from Wednesday's 
Washington Evening Star and the news 
analysis regarding the Pueblo incident, 
written by Chalmers Roberts, of the 
Washington Post, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and analysis were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Jan. 24, 1968] 
THE PUEBLO INCIDENT 

As might be expected, the seizure by the 
North Koreans of the Navy eavesdropping 
ship, the Pueblo, has touched of a mighty 
roll of rhetorical thunder in Congress. Many 
of those who have no direct responsibility 
for the application of this country’s terrible 
military power demanded immediate military 
action or, at least, the proclamation of an 
ultimatum. 

The ultimatum and the application of 
military power are—quite literally—the last 
actions the United States should take. 

The capture of the Pueblo and the casual- 
ties inflicted upon its crew are, without any 
question, highly provocative acts. It is, as 
the White House has said, a very serious 
incident. It is the first such seizure ever 
by a foreign power with which the United 
States was not at war, and the first capture 
of a U.S. Navy ship since February 4, 1862, 
when a Union cutter was seized in Galveston 
harbor. 

In earlier days, when the power of the 
United States was limited to the weapons of 
conventional warfare and when the adver- 
saries were more evenly matched, such in- 
sults to the flag and to the national dignity 
were considered acts of war. But today, the 
instinctive reaction of outrage must be tem- 
pered by a realization of the awesome power 
that this nation possesses and of the conse- 
quences of a major war to all mankind, Mili- 
tary force should be applied only as a last 
resort, 

The reaction by the President and his 
advisers has been to seek the offices of the 
Soviet Union—which is fully aware of the 
somber consequences of a full-scale war—to 
talk sense to the North Koreans. This diplo- 
matic thrust was coupled with a flexing of 
military muscle. The nuclear carrier Enter- 
prise led a task force north from Japan for 
Korean waters. And that, for openers, was 
what was required. 

The Pueblo affair is no isolated incident. 
Guerrilla raids into the South and other 
provocations have been increasing steadily 
in number and seriousness in recent months, 
During 1966, 50 such incidents were reported. 
In 1967, there were 543. And in this week 
have come the most serious provocations 
since the 1953 armistice, the infiltration of 
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the assassination and sabotage team into 
Seoul and the boarding and capture of the 
Pueblo, 

Some observers fear that this stepped-up 
activity could be the prelude to an outbreak 
of open warfare. But it seems highly unlikely 
that the North Koreans, if they were in fact 
preparing to resume major hostilities, would 
be accommodating enough to signal their 
intentions beforehand. In all probability, the 
purpose of the incidents has been to bolster 
morale on the home front, to keep a part of 
the United States military strength in the 
area pinned down, and to prevent the de- 
ployment of more ROK troops to south 
Vietnam. 

So North Korea continues to tweak Uncle 
Sam’s beard, And, in recognition of the size 
and strength of the diminutive aggressor, 
we have—so far—managed quite properly to 
hold our temper in check. 

[From the Washington (D. O.) Post, Jan. 25, 
1968] 


PRESIDENT’s OPTIONS WERE LIMITED ON 
“PUEBLO’S” SEIZURE 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


President Johnson’s options in the Pueblo 
affairs were constricted by two critical 
decisions made down the chain of command 
before the Chief Executive even heard of the 
incident. 

What is now known of the record goes to 
demonstrate once again how much a Com- 
mander-in-Chief is hemmed in by the ac- 
tions of his subordinates. 

These were the decisions involved: 

1. The President was not told of the 
North Korean torpedo boat approach to the 
Pueblo or of its boarding until 2 a.m. Tues- 
day, Washington time, after the ship and its 
83-man crew were securely in North Korean 
hands, By that time he was faced with an 
accomplished fact—the first hijacking of an 
American naval vessel by a foreign state in 
more than a century and a half. 

2. The nuclear-powered carrier Enterprise 
and its accompanying vessels, which by 
chance had just left Sasebo, Japan, to re- 
turn to duty off Vietnam, were turned about 
and headed toward the Sea of Japan opposite 
North Korea, again before Mr. Johnson was 
awakened. The President once more was 
faced with a fact—that American ships were 
heading toward North Korea in a show of 
force. 

In the first instance, others made the fate- 
ful decision not to send aircraft to help the 
Pueblo, whether or not the captain had 
called for aid. Someone decided, without 
reference to the White House and apparently 
(although this is not yet certian) without 
reference to the Pentagon, to let the Pueblo’s 
captain handle the torpedo boat problem. 

That proved to be an irretrievable mis- 
take that severely limited the President's 
ability to respond. 

In the second instance, the President had 
no option open on whether to respond to 
the incident with a show of force. That deci- 
sion was made down the line, apparently 
by CINCPAC, the joint command headquar- 
ters in Honolulu. Whether the Pentagon was 
even asked its advice is not yet clear. But 
certainly the President was not asked. 

It may well be, of course, that Mr. John- 
son, if he had been given the option, at once 
would have ordered the Enterprise and its 
naval train to head for North Korean waters. 
On the other hand he might have decided 
that to do so would be to overheat the al- 
ready charged atmosphere and possibly limit 
diplomatic efforts to win release of ship and 
crew. 

If further diplomatic efforts fail and with 
the naval force off North Korea, Mr. Johnson 
has the option now of using force in some 
form or of withdrawing the ships in the 
ot yg North Korean refusal to free the 

eblo. 
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The Pueblo case is not the first instance in 
which a President has found himself bound 
by what his subordinates have done. 

President Eisenhower was boxed in by the 
mishandling of an inept cover story in the 
U-2 affair. President Kennedy, to some de- 
gree, was trapped in the Bay of Pigs debacle, 
something he did not let recur in the Cuban 
missile crisis. And President Johnson reacted, 
or, in the view of some over-reacted, to what 
he was told by the American ambassador 
in Santo Domingo in the Dominican inter- 
vention. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S LEADER- 
SHIP IN NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, President 
Johnson has earned the plaudits of all 
Americans for his role in achieving a 
nonproliferation treaty. 

This agreement has been high on his 
agenda since he took office. His message 
to the Geneva Disarmament Conference 
on January 21, 1964, proposed that nu- 
clear and nonnuclear nations alike sub- 
scribe to a self-imposed limitation. On 
his instructions, the first draft non- 
proliferation treaty submitted by any 
nation was placed before the Conference 
on August 17, 1965. When it became clear 
after a year of fruitless effort that a basis 
for accord with the Soviet Union was 
not emerging, the President called on 
July 5, 1966, for an “acceptable com- 
pone in language we can both live 

Later in 1966, the President and Secre- 
tary Rusk met with Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Gromyko, and Ambassador Foster, 
ACDA’s Director, met with Soviet Am- 
bassador Roshchin, Finally the negotia- 
tions began to move forward. 

By the summer of 1967, the differences 
with the Soviet Union had been greatly 
reduced. In the President’s meeting with 
Chairman Kosygin in late June they both 
recognized the common interest of the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., as well 
as the rest of the world, in preventing 
the spread of nuclear weapons. 

Finally, when only small differences 
separated the United States and the So- 
viet Union on this issue, this Govern- 
ment moved to make safeguards accept- 
able to nonnuclear countries. On De- 
cember 2, the President announced that 
when safeguards are applied under the 
treaty, the United States will permit the 
IAEA to apply its safeguards to all nu- 
clear activities in this country—exclud- 
ing only those with direct national secu- 
rity significance. With the nuclear and 
electric power industries in full support, 
the President stated: 

We in the United States are not asking any 
country to accept safeguards that we are 
unwilling to accept ourselves. 


As a result, the administration expects 
the treaty’s safeguards requirements to 
be generally acceptable to many non- 
nuclear countries. 

This treaty will be a positive and sig- 
nificant step toward our goal of prevent- 
ing nuclear catastrophe. It must be fol- 
lowed by other steps if we are to achieve 
that goal. In the Pastore resolution, Con- 
gress unanimously supported America’s 
efforts to achieve this treaty. I am sure 
that Congress will continue to support 
the efforts of President Johnson and the 
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members of his administration who have 
labored hard and long to reduce the dan- 
gers of confrontation in a nuclear age. 


EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAWS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an editorial published 
in the Philadelphia Tribune on January 
13, 1968, be printed in the Recorp. I be- 
lieve that it is pertinent to the debate 
on the pending rights-protection bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE 14TH AMENDMENT VIOLATORS ARE GUILTY 
OF CRIME 

Article 14, section 1 of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion: “All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
state deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” (July 28th, 
1868.) 

The above Amendment was enacted nearly 
100 years ago for the specific purpose of as- 
suring Negroes absolute equality of citizen- 
ship rights the same as all other citizens. 

It seems fitting and proper that during this 
period when there is so much talk about 
“crime in the streets” and the need for law 
and order that all Americans should read 
and study the foregoing section of the 14th 
Amendment. 

Many of those who are now shouting the 
loudest about the need for law and order 
and the crackdown on criminals were as 
quiet as mice while the Constitution of the 
U.S. was openly and flagrantly violated. Wise 
men on both sides of the color line have been 
preaching for a century that the denial of 
equality of citizenship rights to Negroes was 
not only unconstitutional, unlawful, un- 
Christian and inhuman, but dangerous. The 
racial bigots refused to listen and even many 
so-called “good white” people were not will- 
ing to go all out for complete equality for 
Negro citizens. 

While there is no attempt to condone 
crime, those who are now shouting loudest 
about crime in our streets must understand 
that they and their forebears are largely, 
if not altogether, responsible for the lawless- 
ness about which they complain, It is clear 
that unless all laws are enforced none will be. 

For almost 100 years the clear provisions 
of the U.S. Constitution have been violated 
with impunity by the leaders of America 
in politics, business, industry, and govern- 
ment, both nationally and locally. Negroes 
have been persecuted and maliciously treated 
in a manner which the entire world knows. 

Those who violate the 14th Amendment 
and other laws guaranteeing equality of 
rights to all citizens are on the same level 
with the common criminals whom they con- 
demn. 


AMERICAN FARMERS BENEFIT 
FROM ADMINISTRATION'S INTER- 
NATIONAL GRAINS ARRANGE- 
MENT 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in his mes- 
sage today, President Johnson noted that 
the international grains arrangement is 
another step forward in the administra- 
tion’s effort to provide for economic 
stability of our great wheat-producing 
States. 

It seems to me that the President is 
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correct in this judgment. This arrange- 
ment will be a source of strength to our 
farmers. It will provide them with mini- 
mum and maximum price protections 
that are substantially higher than in the 
1962 International Wheat Agreement. 
This will help to protect our farmers 
against ruinous price cutting in world 
markets. 

This arrangement also insures that 
American wheat will be priced competi- 
tively in world markets, and that no ex- 
porting-member nation is placed at a 
disadvantage because of fluctuations on 
the world market. 

The need for such protection is ob- 
vious. I commend the President for his 
leadership in insisting that such protec- 
tions and safeguards are major instru- 
ments in the new arrangement we are 
considering. 

There can be no doubt that the Na- 
tion’s wheatgrowers will react enthusias- 
tically to this international grains ar- 
rangement. In fact, to date the reaction 
has been overwhelmingly positive. 

The administration has presented an 
important resource for continued agri- 
cultural growth and development in the 
United States. It has also insured that 
the United States will continue to lead 
the way in supplying nourishment to 
those millions in the world who are de- 
pendent upon grain imports for this sus- 
tenance. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the Sen- 
ate should promptly ratify this important 
international arrangement. 


THE CREDIBILITY CANYON 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, my of- 
fices in Arizona and here in Washington 
have been deluged with messages re- 
garding the seizure of the U.S.S. Pueblo 
on the high seas. 

It appears that once again the admin- 
istration has fallen into its “credibility 
canyon” and the American people are 
simply not going to stand for it. 

Obviously we have not been told the 
whole story, and time and time again 
we have found the administration reluc- 
tant to give the American people the 
information to which they have a right. 

Now we are informed that certain Air 
and Naval Reserve units have been ac- 
tivated by the President. 

If the American people are to be called 
on to disrupt their lives and families, and 
make personal sacrifices, they certainly 
have a right to know the cause and 
circumstances making such a sacrifice 
necessary. 

I am urging the President, through 
every means at my command, to give us 
all the facts surrounding this incident 
and to take whatever action is necessary. 
He must use the force necessary for the 
protection of the sovereignty and dignity 
of the United States and its fighting 
ships and fighting men. 


INTERNATIONAL GRAINS ARRANGE- 
MENT OF 1967 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in his 

forthright state of the Union message, 


President Johnson announced that he 
would recommend programs to raise the 
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income of the American farmer, and to 
help him bargain more effectively for fair 
prices. 

The international grains arrangement 
of 1967, which today was sent to us by 
the President, will certainly serve as a 
strong economic aid to our farmers and 
is also an instrument of international 
cooperation. 

The arrangement is the outgrowth of 
the Kennedy round of trade negotiations 
initiated by the late President, and com- 
pleted a few months ago by President 
Johnson. 

The Wheat Trade Convention, which is 
an essential part of this arrangement 
will, I believe, be greeted enthusiastically 
by farmers North, South, East, and West. 
It will provide for new prices for wheat 
in foreign trade at higher levels. 

The Food Aid Convention will bring 
together wheat exporters and those na- 
tions which need wheat. The more af- 
fluent nations of the world will agree to 
help their more needy neighbors. Food 
aid should no longer be just an American 
effort, but an international effort, in ac- 
cordance with the policy set forth in 
Public Law 90-7, which we enacted last 
year. 

Mr. President, I think the interna- 
tional grains arrangement with its two 
elements—providing new insurance 
against falling prices in the wheat ex- 
port trade and creating an interna- 
tional partnership for the war on 
hunger — deserves bipartisan support and 
the Senate’s ratification. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 705, H.R. 2516. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 2516) to 
prescribe penalties for certain acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

2 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from South Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the able Senator yield? 

Mr, HOLLINGS, I am happy to yield 
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5 the distinguished acting majority 
eader. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I note that the distinguished— 
and I mean distinguished, not only from 
the standpoint of appearance, but also 
from the standpoint of ability and ex- 
perience—junior Senator from South 
Carolina is speaking, and quite appro- 
priately so, from the desk which was 
once occupied by his great predecessor, 
John C. Calhoun, who was elected to 
serve in this body on December 12, 1832, 
and who took the oath of office on Jan- 
uary 4, 1833 and resigned to become 
Vice President of the United States on 
March 3, 1843. Senator Calhoun again 
was elected to serve in the U.S. Senate 
from November 26, 1845, to March 31, 
1850, when he died. 

I think it is appropriate that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HoLLINGs], whom we greatly ad- 
mire as a statesman and love as a friend, 
is today speaking from the desk of one 
of the all-time great Members of the 
greatest legislative body in the world, 
the Senate of the United States. 

Senator HoLLINGS is a great Senator 
in his own right, and the people of his 
great State can justly be proud of him. 
He serves them diligently and well, and 
he is making a good and favorable im- 
pression on his fellow Senators. He will 
make his mark, and he will continue to 
follow in the path of his eminent and 
illustrious predecessor—the path of serv- 
ice to his State and to the Nation. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from West Virginia, for his most 
gracious and overgenerous remarks. 

I am inspired by the fact that I am 
able, on behalf of the people of our great 
State, to make a few remarks in the 
Senate this morning from the desk of 
John C. Calhoun. I know that some 
pert say they hope I would have better 
uck. 

John C. Calhoun’s Dissertation on 
Government which he enunciated so 
eloquently in this Chamber over 100 
years ago is still being debated today 
with respect to the present legislation. 

We could go to the heart of the pend- 
ing measure, the allocation under the 
Constitution of the political powers to 
the several States; and even the co- 
sponsor and advocate of the pending 
measure, H.R. 2516, the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART], 
talks of a concern for a national police 
force, the point being, of course, that the 
police powers have been relegated to the 
States. 

I believe since the Senator from West 
Virginia was remarking upon the dis- 
tinguished Senators of all time — that 
one of my predecessors, James F. Byrnes, 
who served with some of my present col- 
leagues, had this same desk assigned to 
him during his distinguished years of 
service in the U.S. Senate. 

James F. Byrnes stands today as one 
of our greatest Senators of all times. He 
is still living and in good health and 
mind and spirit in South Carolina. 

Mr. President, as to the merits of the 
pending legislation, I have listened with 
great interest, mostly while presiding, 
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during the course of this debate. We 
have heard the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] point out the con- 
stitutional questions that should be con- 
sidered. We have heard the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Hor 
LAND] tell of his experiences as a judge 
in the administration of the law as be- 
tween the races, and the practical ex- 
periences and concerns that he had when 
he was serving in the great State of 
Florida. 

On yesterday the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN], who was once a 
candidate for the Vice Presidency of the 
United States, spoke so eloquently of the 
legal concerns experienced by those who 
are opposed to the pending legislation. 
These concerns are all based not in the 
interest of a filibuster, but in the interest 
of fair and just legislation. 

The Senator from Alabama told of his 
experience with the banking laws and fi- 
nancing the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and Government-financed dwell- 
ings, and how in title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, after strenuous de- 
bate, the exemption against federally fi- 
nanced housing was included. He de- 
scribed how the pending legislation would 
make it a Federal crime were there any 
intimidation or anything that could be 
interpreted as interference with civil 
rights. 

I think I could make some contribution 
to the pending matter by citing some of 
my experiences with relation to the 
pending legislation. 

When we talk of law enforcement and 
when we look at the list of distinguished 
witnesses that appeared before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, we find not a 
single witness, from my quick glance at 
the record, who has had this problem of 
law enforcement. No chief of police or 
mayor of a city, who acts as the chief 
law-enforcement officer of that munici- 
pality, is listed. No Governor, who serves 
as the chief law-enforcement officer of 
his particular State, is listed as a witness. 

The proponents would immediately say 
that is just the problem, that they have 
ignored their duty and have not an- 
swered up to their responsibility. 

I believe it was the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] who 
discussed at length the various crimes 
that have been committed in Alabama, 
Mississippi, and several other States that 
have gone unpunished. 

The proponents of the pending legis- 
lation are talking about the arrest and 
apprehension of criminals and trials by 
southern juries. 

With relation to the phraseology of 
the provisions of the pending legislation, 
I am not so sure but that every southern 
jury—if it is to be impartial and moti- 
vated on account of race, religion, color, 
diversity of political territory, or previous 
servitude—would be given carte blanche 
authority by virtue of what would ap- 
parently appear to be based on reason- 
able legal grounds to render not guilty 
verdicts. 

The fact is that I looked to South Car- 
olina to determine what our experience 
had been. There is only one agency which 
lists, and mistakenly, any death involved 
with respect to a civil rights movement 
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or a citizen seriously injured or killed in 
the pursuance of his Federal constitu- 
tional right. This was a murder case in 
Allendale, listed by the Southern Re- 
gional Conference, out of Nashville. The 
defendant, a white man, at the time he 
shot the deceased, a Negro, in the alter- 
cation, while under the influence of al- 
cohol, also shot a white man, who did 
not die. The defendant shot a Negro and 
a white man, and in no sense did it in- 
volve anyone in the pursuance of civil 
rights. 

Mr. President, the point is that in the 
State of South Carolina we have had an 
experience of absolutely no murders or 
deaths or anyone having lost their lives 
as a result of sit-ins, marry-ins, bury-ins, 
wade-ins, and all other allegedly peaceful 
demonstrations. 

At one time I was the chief law- 
enforcement officer of the State of South 
Carolina, and perhaps in one respect this 
would assist me, because I am a fresh- 
man Senator. When others were build- 
ing up seniority, I had the responsibility 
about which we are talking. I learned 
at a very early point in the exercise of a 
distasteful task—and I believe that is 
fundamental, Mr. President, to the pub- 
lic official and the question of rout and 
riot—that the public official never has 
one vote when playing policeman. The 
contrary is true. The public official likes 
to learn where the need is. He likes to 
listen to the leaders of minority groups, 
underprivileged groups, those stricken 
with poverty and everything else. He likes 
to listen to their exhortations, find the 
direction in which the parade is headed, 
and then get up and identify, be a leader, 
and say that he has concern. 

I do not allude to this matter disparag- 
ingly, but it is a fact that the mayor of 
the great city of Detroit, from where the 
proponent of this measure hails, cannot 
have it said that he enforced the law 
without loss of life or limb. The very day 
that the riot started in Detroit, Mayor 
Cavanagh—I understand that he is an 
outstanding mayor, and he was eulogized 
in Time magazine as being a “hep” 
mayor, that he had seen the problem and 
was doing something about it—was in 
Washington and had succeeded, during 
the previous 24-month period, in push- 
ing through grants of some $43 million 
for the city of Detroit. But that is not 
where the leadership is needed. 

It reminds me of the time I tried one 
of my first cases, and the other side had 
two lawyers. My lady client kept pulling 
at my coattails, asking where the other 
lawyer was. I told her it was all right, 
that I was handling the case, I was do- 
ing all right, I was examining the wit- 
ness. : 

She kept pulling, and I finally turned, 
annoyed, and asked: 

What do you mean? What do you want 
another lawyer for? 


She said: 

The other side has two lawyers. When the 
one lawyer is examining the witness, the 
other lawyer is thinking. When you're up 
there examining the witness, ain’t nobody 
thinking. 


I believe that while the mayor, under 


this system of categorical grants—an- 
other subject about which I could speak 
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for an hour—was compelled to be in 
Washington, getting his money, nobody 
back home in Detroit was thinking, no- 
body was assuming the responsibility of 
calling the hand on both Negro and 
white. 

I should like to emphasize this, Mr. 
President, because this is one of the keys. 
One learns certain things by experience. 
One of the keys to the enforcement of 
the law is to make absolutely certain 
that the law is enforced impartially and 
to make that clearly known. 

I have on my desk—I will not intro- 
duce it at this time for the Recorp—a 
collection of public announcements that 
I made as the chief law-enforcement of- 
ficer of the State of South Carolina dur- 
ing the trying years of 1959 and 1960; 
also, during 1961 and 1962, before I left 
office in 1963. I had to make absolutely 
certain that there was impartial law en- 
forcement. 

The bill we have under consideration 
today makes absolutely certain that 
there is partial enforcement; and on the 
basis of my experience, I can state that 
there will be tremendous discord. In- 
stead of preventing the riot, it will pro- 
mote the riot. Instead of assisting law 
enforcement, it will hinder law enforce- 
ment, I will say that with all the sincerity 
at my command. 

I will get right to the point with the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan. I 
listened to his colloquy the other day 
with the Senator from Florida, and I 
could not counter it at the time because 
I was presiding. The Senator from 
Florida had spoken with tremendous 
pride in praise of the progress being 
made in the State of Florida, and jus- 
tifiably so. He had told of Florida A. & M., 
of its great football team, great hospital 
and other facilities, and the great prog- 
ress it has made. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan spoke as follows, and 
I quote from the Recorp of January 23, 
at page 676: 

Mr. Hart. This is a matter that is not 
solved on the basis of how many vote for 
it and how many vote against it. Most of us 
who support legislation such as this do so 
in the belief that there is a principle that 
no matter what the majority attitude is, a 
minority cannot be denied admission, on 
equal terms, to these facilities. 

Florida A. & M. has a great football team 
and it has a great hospital, And would it 
not be nicer to say it is the best hospital 
in the Southeast, period, instead of saying it 
is the best hospital in the Southeast for 
Negroes? 

Mr. President, would it not be nicer, 
would it not be constitutional, would it 
not be effective, if we could say, as to 
H.R. 2516, that this is a bill to protect an 
individual citizen in America in the ex- 
ercise of his Federal rights, period, 
rather than say that this is a bill to pro- 
tect the individual citizen exercising his 
Federal rights because race was involved? 

That is the very point, the distin- 
guished Senator said, and he spoke with 
much emotion. He said that is the key— 
that is what we have in mind. If you op- 
pose this trend of civil rights acts and 
measures of this type to bring about 
equality of citizenship, equal justice 
under law, but only understand that the 
imprimatur “Negro” itself is offensive, or 
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one race or one religion or one previous 
condition of servitude or one color, that 
is what it is all about. 

Mr. President, I want to agree with the 
Senator from Michigan. Cut that out of 
the bill, and I think all of the talking 
will stop. That is what we would say. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield very briefly? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, not so much 
to make comment on the basic point 
made by the Senator from South Car- 
olina, but because a reader of this 
Recorp today might not have at hand the 
Recorp of January 23, I wish to state 
that, of course, the Senator from South 
Carolina quotes me correctly as he read 
the excerpt from the Recor of last week. 
However, I wish to make clear that my 
comment at that time was in response to 
the statement that had been made a few 
minutes before by the able Senator from 
Florida. He was discussing the magnifi- 
cence of this hospital, and he described 
it in the words I later referred to; namely, 
the finest hospital in the Southeast for 
Negroes. It was for that reason that I 
rose to say it would be nicer if it could be 
said it is the nicest hospital in the 
Southeast—period. 

Very briefly, to respond to the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from South Carolina 
that this is comparable to the criminal 
statute which is here proposed, I wish to 
state that there is a demonstrated need 
and desirability for opening that hospital 
for all persons equally. But we feel that 
there is not yet demonstrated a need for 
opening for criminal prosecution every 
altercation on the highways of this 
country, and it is for this reason that 
restricted the majority of the Judiciary 
Committee the intrusion of Federal 
criminal power to those racially moti- 
vated altercations. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the statement by my distin- 
guished colleague, the point is still the 
same. What we are trying to do is to pass 
laws that are not motivated racially; 
certainly not to include that language. 

One of the keys to law enforcement is 
impartiality. Mr. President, I do not for 
a second try to cover or obscure the dif- 
ficulties we have in my State: The root 
causes of unrest, the root causes of cer- 
tain uneasiness within certain groups, the 
lack of housing, the lack of job opportu- 
nity, the lack of education and train- 
ing, and poor health conditions. They are 
just as predominant in the State of South 
Carolina, I would say, as they are in any 
of the other 49 States. Yet, at the same 
time, with the predominance, and if one 
agrees with all the studies—and we will 
get the reports, any interim and any fu- 
ture reports—we can predict that in the 
crime commission report to the President 
they are going to say the reason for these 
things is unemployment. 

That is what the President said in the 
state of the Union message. He referred 
to the hard-core jobless, whatever “hard 
core” is. We have just as much jobless- 
ness as they have in any other State. 
We have just as much need for the im- 
provement of our health facilities, and 
we are working on that. We have 
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launched tremendous programs state- 
wide, to the credit of our Governor and 
the General Assembly in South Caro- 
lina, civic leadership, and mayors of the 
municipalities. We have launched tech- 
nical training programs so that the job- 
less could learn a skill and be employed. 
And yet, we have not had one Killed. 
Having served in the capacity of Gov- 
ernor for 4 years, I believe it was be- 
cause there was that key impartiality. 

Perhaps I could describe more in de- 
tail, because I think the point is so sig- 
nificant. When they started the first 
freedom rides in 1959 and 1960, we got 
word from the leadership of those rides 
of the discussions being held. They were 
too close, they thought, to the Nation’s 
Capital in Virginia, to become somewhat 
cosmopolitan, being affiliated with the 
Capital, and they really wanted to go 
south. North Carolina was looked at, and 
because of its progress in education, and 
justifiably so, as being one of the liberal 
Southern States, and they wanted to go 
to one of the Southern States which 
could be characterized in national head- 
lines and columns as the Deep South, 
they came to South Carolina. 

They started in the Rock Hill area. 
Very fortunately we had an outstanding 
municipal enforcement group there. 
Learning of the approach and their 
plans, I made the statement then, as 
the chief law enforcement officer, that 
we were going to enforce the law im- 
partially, not because of race. I do not 
believe I could have lasted in office for 
2 days if I had gotten up and said: “Now 
we are going to enforce the law because 
of race,” which is what this bill provides. 
I stood up and I said on television and 
radio alike: “We are going to enforce the 
law regardless of race. A man’s right as 
a citizen is his right.” We are going to 
have law and order, and that is what we 
were talking about. 

They started in after some of the rides 
with the sit-ins at the lunch counters. 
We had learned from the experience in 
Nashville, Tenn., that someone would 
lead these poor little colored children in 
and on to the stools in the drugstores or 
dimestores; and that thereafter the 
crowds of white persons would congre- 
gate, some 200 or 300 in large measure 
punks, we call them, for they are punks 
with ducktail haircuts. 

Iam amused by our billboards that say, 
“Beautify America. Get a haircut.” That 
is the first thing I am going to do before 
I go down there this weekend. 

These punks had peg-leg breeches and 
they had their shirttails out. They would 
all crowd in behind the lunch counter. 
These little colored children would stay 
there until they had to get something to 
eat or go to the bathroom. When they 
would get off of the stools, the others 
would dive for the stools, and there was 
the contact, and there were the riots. 
Some 17 people went to the hospital in 
Nashyille, Tenn. I could not afford to 
have that happen. You can talk all you 
want about riots. 

I had a most interesting discussion 
with the lawyer for a 5- and 10-cent 
store. I said we were going to enforce 
the law impartially and that we were not 
going to have crowds congregating in 
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the 5- and 10-cent stores because, from 
our experience there it was not based on 
racial prejudice or trying to take the side 
of anyone, but just taking the side of 
everyone for law and order. 

I said that I would allow 14 people in 
to shop in the 5- and 10-cent store and 
14 out, and that is what we did. That 
is exactly what we did. We did that to 
keep the persons from being hurt and 
maimed. I had to control them outside 
the store where, as the chief law enforce- 
ment officer of the State of South Caro- 
lina, I had that responsibility. 

The storekeeper came in and I said: 

If you serve them on this counter, it 
seems you would serve them on that coun- 
ter, but there you segregate them and there 
you integrate them. 

That is a question for your conscience, 
but when it comes down to law and order 
and domestic tranquility, 14 in and 14 out. 


Well, the lawyer told me that the 
Supreme Court decision prohibited that 
kind of conduct. I never have bothered 
to study it further. I know that the 
Supreme Court decisions are paramount 
in this particular field. I will state exact- 
ly what I did and will allude to it in a 
moment. He said, “We will have a mar- 
shal come down.“ I said, “Send in Chief 
Justice Warren. No one is going to get 
hurt. That is my rule until I change it.” 
Under that particular rule, rather than 
standing at the distinguished desk of 
John C. Calhoun, I would be behind bars 
as a criminal for having interfered with 
or intimidated someone in the exercise 
of his right as a citizen to go into a 
5- and 10-cent store. 

Mr. HART. Would not the Senator be 
more likely to run afoul of the Ervin 
amendment, because he described having 
intruded on the exercise of someone’s 
right, because the Senator was not ra- 
cially motivated, as he would be required 
to be under our bill? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No. The Federal court 
or Supreme Court indictments would 
come down because I was racially mo- 
tivated. The key is to get race out of 
the statutes. The key is to get race out 
of the minds of some of those in au- 
thority in other parts of the country, 
particularly the U.S. Supreme Court. 

We are proud of the Negro in South 
Carolina. We are proud of him as a citi- 
zen. We are proud of the contribution 
that he is making. 

Mr. President, this would be a good 
time to interject something about the 
leadership of the Negro race in South 
Carolina. We have had difficulties. I have 
not always benefited politically from 
their votes. The fact is that during this 
period of time I was picketed as a “Jim 
Crow” Governor. There have been other 
demonstrations and things of that kind. 
But they are bound to occur, The main 
thing is that we take action impartially 
for all citizens and not because of race 
but regardless of race. 

I am thinking specifically now of some- 
thing which did not come to the Gov- 
ernor, pertaining to a law-enforcement 
officer who would grab a prospective 
“customer” going into a five-and-dime 
store by the arm, and immediately they 
would have had some lawyer from a 
northern group filing warrants and 
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everything else right away. There is no 
doubt in our minds, and from my own 
experience, that the Attorney General of 
the United States, at that particular time, 
would have joined in the arrest and had 
the law-enforcement officer under sub- 
pena, stating: 

You are not really hurting anyone but you 
are guilty of a federal crime. 


That would never have come to me. 

The Ervin amendment would eliminate 
the racial aspect of this situation. 

Mr. President, there is one point which 
should be emphasized at this particular 
time, because it was raised in question- 
ing by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan; namely, individual rights. 

There is no absolute right of any in- 
dividual according to the Supreme Court 
decision. There is an absolute right to 
this Nation and its people. 

In speaking of the exercise of freedom 
of speech, religion, and assembly guaran- 
teed by the U.S. Constitution, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
case of American Communications As- 
sociation against Doud had the follow- 
ing to say: 

We have never held that such freedoms 
are absolute 


When the President of the United 
States comes before Congress and pre- 
sents his state of the Union message, 
and states categorically that the problem 
of law enforcement is not in Washing- 
ton but back in the cities, I want to tell 
you, Mr. President, as one who has had 
experience, that the problem is in Wash- 
ington. 

Rather than having 100 extra assistant 
U.S. attorneys, I should like to have 10 
extra clerks employed in the U.S. Su- 
preme Court to find the common law, 
find the Constitution, and in particular 
pertinent decisions, such as the follow- 
ing: 


We have never held that such freedoms 
are absolute. The reason is plain... the 
exercise of First Amendment rights. 


Salus populi suprema lex. I apologize 
to the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan for using the Latin language, when 
even the Catholic church has sort of 
abandoned it. But the safety of the peo- 
ple is the supreme law. 

Talk about training police officers: We 
have been training them day and night. 
We have been coordinating Negro and 
white leadership; we have been coordi- 
nating community leaders and State law 
enforcement officers. We have worked 
very closely with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. I think there is unusual 
cohesion, coordination, and harmony 
among law-enforcement officers at the 
Federal, State, and local levels in South 
Carolina, That is another reason why we 
have been blessed in not having lost a 
life as a result of civil disturbances. No 
one has lost his life in the exercise of 
his civil rights or in a demonstration 
or a peaceable assembly. 

The President should realize that after 
the well-trained police officer makes an 
apprehension and brings his culprit into 
court, he finds circumstances that are 
almost intolerable. The court immedi- 
ately puts handcuffs on the officer. He is 
examined and cross-examined with re- 
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spect to everything from an admission 
to a confession. He is not allowed to 
wiretap, although organized crime is. 
He is not allowed to do this; he is not 
allowed to do that. 

The Supreme Court has gone so far 
with respect to the exercise of individual 
rights that it has used the same termi- 
nology in its decision to allow a Com- 
munist to work in a defense plant, find- 
ing that his individual rights had not 
been protected. 

That is where the problem of law en- 
forcement lies. I congratulate the Presi- 
dent for saying in his state of the Union 
message that we are going to have law 
and order. But I wish, rather than just 
to say that we need more FBI agents or 
more U.S. attorneys, which possibly are 
needed, he would come to the crux of 
the matter and say that H. Rap Brown 
will go to jail after having received an 
impartial trial, and that Stokely Car- 
michael will be arrested and tried. The 
people of America would then get the 
message. They would not be so uneasy 
Our chief law-enforcement officials 
simply cannot seem to understand the 
threat to domestic tranquillity, as pro- 
vided for under the Constitution. The 
activities of such characters arouse un- 
easiness and unrest in the land. 

I should like to quote the following 
comments from Feiner v. New York (340 
U.S. 315): 

No one would have the hardihood to sug- 
gest that the principle of freedom of speech 
sanctions incitement to riot or that religious 
liberty connotes the privilege to exhort 
others to physical attack upon those be- 
longing to another sect. When clear and 
present danger of riot, disorder, interference 
with traffic upon the public streets, or other 
immediate threat to public safety, peace, or 
order appears, the power of the State to 
prevent or punish is obvious. 

The findings of the New York courts as to 
the condition of the crowd and the refusal 
of the petitioner to obey the police request— 


Mr. President, let me stop in the quo- 
tation right there and make a comment 
here. Let me repeat— 
the refusal of the petitioner to obey the po- 
lice request. 


Would not that be fine if that were all 
that were involved? Here now we are ask- 
ing Congress to pass a law that not only 
allows a citizen to refuse, but turns 
around and makes the law-enforcement 
officer guilty of a Federal crime. 

Who is going to enforce the law? Who 
would go out under those circumstances 
to enforce the law in times of public dis- 
order? And this is the need of the hour. 

None of us are proud of what happened 
when race workers came from New York, 
or wherever it was, down to Mississippi, 
and were later found, buried. All of us 
were shocked by that particular occur- 
rence. We are shocked by other cases 
that go unsolved. But I can tell you ad- 
visedly, Mr. President, having worked in 
this field—and I have been down home 
listening, where the problem is—pass a 
law like this and we would not get a con- 
viction of any kind. It would have to be 
proved because of race. Oh, yes, they will 
get indictments; they will get politics out 
of this; there is no question of that. In 
my considered judgment, that is why the 
proponents hold on. 
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They are not interested in law enforce- 
ment. They are not interested in riots— 
period. It has been said, “Do not add 
‘distinguished colleges for Negroes;’ just 
say ‘distinguished colleges’—period.” I 
say call it just law—period—not just one 
law for Negroes. 

Look what we have before us. Not a 
proposal for enforcement, not anything 
to bring about understanding, not some- 
thing to refer to the trouble at hand— 
riots in Detroit, Newark, Watts, and 
other cities in America. That is the real 
problem. The problem now is to give 
every possible assistance and support we 
can to law enforcement in this Nation. 

Unfortunately, the law-enforcement 
officer is immediately put on trial. 

I have submitted an amendment to 
the desk, which, of course, is not the 
pending business, but which would 
strike from the very first context or 
language of H.R. 2516, the words “under 
color of law,” on page 7, the first section 
of the bill, section 245, “Interference 
with Civil Rights.” The language reads: 

Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of la 


That is not really going to be ex- 
plained with any enthusiasm or compre- 
hension to one burdened with the duty of 
enforcing the law. That is going to be ex- 
plained to the vote groups. It is going to 
be said, “We put in ‘under color of law’. 
We are going to get the Southern sheriff, 
or this enforcement officer. We are going 
to get police brutality.” So, in trying to 
satisfy the hard case, of which no one 
talks, like Sampson, they would pull 
down the temple walls and ruin us all 
in the effort. Now at the time when this 
country needs law enforcement, Con- 
gress would give the police officer a kick 
in the pants. 

Look at the list covered under this 
section: 

... voting or qualifying to vote, qualifying 
or campaigning as a candidate for elective of- 
fice... 


Law-enforcement officers have certain 
duties. During election days there are 
various regulations in effect. They close 
down liquor stores. Other measures are 
taken. People congregate at polling 
places and other places on election days. 
Extra police cfficers are on duty that day 
to handle crowds and the congregated 
places near the voting booths. So law-en- 
forcement officers are called upon to do 
their duty. Just about the time someone 
steps out of line, uses loud or abusive 
language, or even politics around a 
polling place, a law-enforcement officer 
taps him on the shoulder and says, 
“Quiet down; we cannot have this.” 
Bang, he is made a Federal criminal. He 
has interfered with a citizen in the exer- 
cise of his constitutional rights under 
color of law. 

So we are going to end up trying a law- 
enforcement officer who happened to be 
around on election day. 

The section reads further: 

... enrolling in or attending any public 
school or public college. 


We have made tremendous progress in 
this particular area. I emphasize the 
word “tremendous,” because some book- 
lets have been going around to the effect 
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that there are more students going to 
segregated schools in America now than 
there were prior to the decision in the 
Brown against Topeka Board of Educa- 
tion case in May 1954. There may be in 
other areas. Private schools have 
sprouted up. But the fact of the matter 
is that the regular public schools and 
institutions, for all intents and purposes, 
have been integrated in the South, and 
under peaceful conditions. For example, 
in the high school that my daughter at- 
tends in the city of Charleston, the ratio 
there is about 37 percent Negroes. In 
Charleston High School, my alma mater, 
the same school I attended that is true. 
That is true of other schools there. There 
is another high school, Rivers High 
School, in the city of Charleston, where 
the ratio is about 50-50. 

But we have safety guards, traffic 
guards, and police officers who frequent 
school properties. They are there to look 
out for the children. If they do not like 
a certain thing they see, and they run out 
to tell the little child—all children are 
unruly; we have unruly white children 
and we have unruly Negro children— 
Lord help the unruly white child, because 
he is going to get no privileges, assuming 
the officer is white. But if the officer out 
in front of that school is white, and a 
little colored child runs out, and the offi- 
cer sets him back, and he complains to 
his daddy, and his daddy does not like 
that particular officer, he can go to a 
lawyer, and they will have a warrant out 
against that officer for interfering with 
that child in the exercise of his civil right 
to attend that school. 

Talk about 100 FBI agents. Lord knows 
where they are going to get the prose- 
cutors and the juries. The entire court 
system will soon be clogged, with this 
type of law, Mr. President. 

It is very spurious and very dangerous, 
but unfortunately it has not received the 
public attention it deserves, because bills 
such as this all fall into the category of 
special interest bills. If you are from a 
particular area, and you get the vote, 
there you put in the bill and say, “Look 
what I got for you.” 

No law enforcement officer asked for 
this measure. Not one. The Attorney 
General of the United States appeared, 
but no one as a chief enforcement officer 
of a State came asking for this legisla- 
tion. 

The next item is: 

(3) participating in or enjoying any bene- 
fit, service, privilege, program, facility, or ac- 
tivity provided or administered by the 
United States, or by any State or subdivi- 
sion thereof; 


The same comments that pertained to 
schools and pertained to voting places 
would also pertain here. 

Subsection (4): 

applying for or enjoying employment, or 
any perquisite thereof, by any private em- 
ployer or agency of the United States or any 
State or subdivision thereof, or of joining or 
using the services or advantages of any labor 
organization or using the services of any 
employment agency; 

Some people get the jobs; some people 
do not. If there are white officials in 
charge of the employment agency, and a 
Negro is denied the job, there is the war- 
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rant, there is the indictment; he is being 
charged with a Federal crime. We are 
going to make Federal criminals out of 
all those people, just like the FHA au- 
thorities that the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] pointed out yesterday. 
Next: 

serving, or attending upon any court in 
connection with possible service, as a grand 
or petit juror in any court of the United 
States or of any State; 


The question of the impartiality of 
jurors, and the right of the Negro to 
serve on juries, is paramount in my back- 
yard, the southern part of the United 
States. I have defended Negro clients 
charged with murder and other crimes. 

Mr. President, let me state, as a trial 
lawyer, that we can pass all these bills 
we want about trial by jury, and the 
right to service thereon, but whether 
right or wrong, the fact remains that if 
I have a Negro client charged with mur- 
der, the last thing, as a defense attorney, 
that I want on that jury panel of 12 is 
a Negro juror. 

The civil rights message submitted yes- 
terday with respect to juries would have 
us believe that that is what the Negro 
defendant wanted, that he could have a 
Negro on his jury so that he could look 
out for him as a Negro defendant, while 
the white man would look out for the 
white defendant. 

Any lawyer who would believe that 
has not tried many cases down in our 
backyard. The fact is that there they 
know that the white jurors will invari- 
ably give them every benefit of the doubt. 
The Negro juror has a propensity to try 
himself. When he gets back in that jury 
room, the first thing you know, he has 
not listened to all the facts, but he wants 
to show that he is for that flag, and he 
is for this system, he is for the judge, he 
is for the prosecutor, he is on the side of 
the State, he is with the Government, 
and he is voting for a conviction. He 
tries himself every time; whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, this occurs, 
and those who handle criminal cases as 
defense attorneys for Negro people— 
even Negro attorneys—will tell you the 
same thing. 

But, of course, this bill does not allude 
to the need of the hour. It does not refer 
to riots. It does not refer to the need for 
law enforcement. It refers to discrimina- 
tion, and it says, on the face of it, “What 
we are going to do is discriminate. We 
are going to give this right and this pro- 
tection to a certain class of citizens, and 
deny it to all other citizens.” 

We are not talking about civil rights. 
We are talking about criminal wrongs. 
In a criminal case, you have got to prove 
first the jurisdiction. I am looking now at 
a distinguished former prosecutor [Mr. 
Typincs]. Before we can establish juris- 
diction of a particular alleged offense 
under this measure, H.R. 2516, we have 
got to prove that there was a diversity 
of race, religion, color, or politics. The 
US. attorney, if he cannot put that ele- 
ment into the indictment, will not even 
get a true bill. 

But they are not interested in en- 
forcement; they are interested in votes. 
That is what they are interested in. Why 
not give it to all, and seek enforcement 
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impartially, across the board, for all 
citizens? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I gladly yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Would the Senator ad- 
vocate that the U.S. attorneys take over 
the prosecution of all felonies, regardless 
of whether they are Federal crimes or 
State crimes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No. The distinguished 
Senator from Maryland knows that I do 
not advocate that the U.S. attorneys take 
over the prosecution of any crimes. Hav- 
ing served in public office since 1948, for 
about 20 years, as a legislator, as Lieu- 
tenant Governor, as Governor, as the 
chief law-enforcement officer, working 
with the FBI, working with the local law- 
enforcement agencies and with the State 
law-enforcement agencies, I do not find, 
may I say to my distinguished colleague, 
the gap in the line to be Federal juris- 
diction. 

I am simply saying that if we are 
going to pass a law to give Federal juris- 
diction, then let us give what the word 
says, Federal—Federal means the entire 
Nation—national jurisdiction, for all the 
people and not for a part of the people. 
That is all I am asking: That the same 
offense, the same act of violence, the 
same intimidation, the same interfer- 
ence, I say, “Yes, if they are going to 
take it over, if Congress believes—and 
apparently there is a substantial group 
within this body who do believe this— 
that there is a need, I do not think there 
is, but if they believe there is a need, 
then, for heaven’s sake, let us do it im- 
partially.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. But is not what the 
Senator is advocating, rather than make 
this legislation, which deals with the 
prevention of crimes with racial motiva- 
tion, really to take the control of crim- 
inal prosecutions out of the hands of 
the State and local prosecutors through- 
out the United States, and to give all fel- 
ony prosecutions to the Federal attor- 
neys? Is that not what the Senator ad- 
vocates? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I do not advocate any 
bill. Let us make that absolutely clear. 
I intend to vote for this because I be- 
lieve the Negro deserves it, not because 
he is a Negro, but because he is a citizen. 
That is my position. 

Now, with respect to what is the need 
and what we really have to have, it is 
obviously more rather than fewer State 
prosecutions, because the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not doing its job now. When 
H. Rap Brown left the distinguished 
Senator's State of Maryland, and was 
later found in the State of Virginia, 
having violated the Federal fugitive law, 
and the Federal authorities had him, 
why did they not prosecute? Why did 
they not take over, why did they not 
turn him over to the State and go 
through extradition proceedings? 

The trouble today is that the Federal 
Government is not doing it. We are not 
trying to say that the States are not 
doing it and that therefore we should 
give it to the Federal. 

As far as advocacy goes, I would say 
let us have 100 more State attorneys 
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rather than U.S. attorneys. We would 
get more and better work done. 

They have tried hard. They have had 
hard cases to prosecute. It is not easy. 
However, we should not come up here 
with a political bill that is directed 
toward part of the citizenry and then 
act like it is impartial and fair. 

We know what this is all about. 

The pending legislation makes one 
class of citizen a specially discriminated- 
against class of citizen and, on the other 
hand, guts law enforcement in this land 
at a time when we need it so badly. It is 
proposed to do this under color of law. 

How can we explain this to a law en- 
forcement officer and say: “Now, look. 
Remember when you go out to try to 
handle those unruly crowds that it must 
be done this way.” 

We have handled many such unruly 
crowds. 

I have told about the congregation 
matter. However, I have also had trouble 
with the press. That is a lesson that we 
learn. 

When we talk about law enforcement 
in the civil rights field, we must remem- 
ber that the press congregates on these 
occasions, 

I was very much frustrated in trying 
to see how we could solve that problem, 
because the press finds that college X 
is going to integrate. So, 200 to 300 news 
media representatives come right down 
to the campus and they want to be there 
early and get the scoop and get the head- 
lines. However, they find that nothing is 
happening by the second day. 

So, to make sure that the boss does 
not think the fellows are out some place 
living it up and not doing their work, the 
news media will go to some of the stu- 
dents and say, “You fellows in the frater- 
nity give us the raspberries.” 

The students are glad to oblige, and 
the photographer is grinding out his pic- 
tures. He is then able to say, “We have 
a little heat going on down here on the 
campus.” 

By the third day, they are about to 
start something to get the fraternity 
stirred up. 

I went to the then Cape Canaveral, 
now Cape Kennedy, to witness the blast- 
off of Wally Schirra on the sixth orbital 
flight. We were present in a bunker, and 
then we went back a mile to Mercury 
control. 

I looked around and said, “Where are 
Roy Neal and the other fellows I always 
see on TV covering Mercury control?” 

They said: “Governer, we don’t allow 
them in here. The primary function of 
Mercury control is to keep hot these lines 
of communication.” 

They had young military personnel 
there, and the average age was about 34 
years. One was checking the heart beat, 
and another one was doing something 
else and another was doing still some- 
thing else. 

The news media are still further away 
from the blastoff and they stand around 
in a big circle and they have their tele- 
phones. The trail is going out from the 
capsule and the experts study the trail 
and they are versed in the matter and 
they know what is going on. 

Shorty Powers gets up and says that 
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the maladjustment experienced over 
Perth Amboy has been corrected and 
everything is A-OK. The news media 
make up a half-hour broadcast from that 
short announcement. That is how it 
works. 

I wondered about that and thought 
that if they will agree as a profession not 
to get into Mercury control so that those 
people can do their work, maybe they will 
agree to stay out of Clemson College and 
let us get on with our work there. 

So, when Harvey Gant, the Negro to be 
admitted—and, parenthetically, he grad- 
uated high in his class and is doing ex- 
ceedingly well—was admitted to the col- 
lege, at a time after I had left office, the 
policy had been laid down. 

The president of Clemson College got 
the news media together and said: “You 
can start at the college and you can fol- 
low him to lunch or to the bathroom or 
to the classroom or anywhere, but at 8 
o’clock the story is over. You can then 
come over here and we will entertain 
you.” 

They objected at first. But he said: 
“No. This is what you do at Mercury 
control. If you can agree to do that there, 
you can agree to let us get on with the 
orderly processes of higher education.” 

They agreed. They got their stories. 
They followed him around and then they 
left the campus, and that was it. How- 
ever, that is another lesson that we learn 
about law enforcement. 

I would hate to have to put that into 
the law. The freedom of the press would 
be infringed upon. However, this is the 
area we are talking about legislating 
against, if that is what they have in 
mind. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] said that in Detroit there is not 
any question in his mind that the local 
law would apply in certain situations, 

I will refer to the particular section in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. On Thurs- 
day, January 18, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. HART] on page 
332 is reported as having said: 

That is what this is all about. I know this 
is harsh and sounds unpleasant. However, if 
I were to have a wrestling match in Detroit, 
the local law enforcement rules would apply 
whether I am wrestling a white man or a 
Negro. There are some places where this is 
less true. 


It is the intent of the bill to get to 
those places where it is less true. I say 
categorically that we have a better rec- 
ord in my State than they do in his 
State. 

Let him go to his State legislature and 
try to correct the rioting situation. Tell 
the Governor there to quit running 
around in a circle, 

I have never forgotten the saying we 
had in the Navy: “When in danger, when 
in doubt, run in circles and scream and 
shout.” And that is all we got from the 
Governor from Michigan. 

We were ready when we encountered 
the situation at Clemson College. We had 
started months before to take care of the 
trouble groups. We all know who they 
are. 

Law enforcement is hard work. How- 
ever, this has not been done here. They 
are trying to show that they have com- 
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passion for certain people and want to 
pass legislation to apply especially to cer- 
tain people and not impartially. That is 
exactly what they are doing. 

They look at and categorize the South- 
ern Senators as filibustering against 
equality for citizens. 

We stand here and say: “We will vote 
for the bill if he says it applies to all.” 
However, they do not want it to apply to 
all. They are only interested in a special 
group. They are interested in politics. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am glad to yield to 
ee Senator from Mary- 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator ad- 
mit that if the position he advocates 
were adopted, it would inevitably give 
the U.S. attorney the authority for the 
enforcement responsibility of all felonies 
regardless of whether they are tried now, 
as they have been tried for the last 200 
years, by local attorneys? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. My agreement would 
be to the provisions of the bill, that the 
Federal jurisdiction would apply to any- 
body doing violence or attempting to do 
violence to another who is in the exercise 
of his Federal constitutional rights. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The pending legisla- 
tion specifically has to do with people in 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Say it is for just 
those in interstate commerce, and we 
are through. The debate is over. We will 
have a bill. However, the proponents do 
not say that. They do not say interstate 
commerce. They say it will be because of 
diversity of race, color, previous condi- 
tion of servitude, or politics, political 
beliefs. 

We have heard the arguments of other 
Senators. It is Baptist against Presbyte- 
rian. It is Republican against Democrat. 
We should give it to all, if that is what 
is needed. If there is further law needed 
on the statute books, it should be placed 
there. However, considering the powers 
and the law enforcement capabilities 
that we write into a field in which many 
things should be considered a crime, and 
one could be arrested and tried at the 
local or municipal level, or the State level, 
I do not want to be facetious, but speed 
laws could apply to both of them as well. 
The State, however, has always allowed 
the local community to take jurisdiction 
over that offense on behalf of the State. 

The law enforcement division of the 
Governor of South Carolina numbered 
37 men. I could not enforce all the State 
laws. They were sent where extra 
enforcement was needed. The same is 
true with respect to the enforcement of 
Federal law. The FBI cannot enforce all 
law, and no one wants a Federal police 
force in every community. 

If Congress, in its good judgment, finds 
that extra protection is warranted for 
those in the exercise of their constitu- 
tional rights, all right, let us do that. But 
do not say you must have race, you must 
have color, or you must have a difference 
of politics. 

All our civil rights laws say that no 
person shall be denied protection be- 
cause of race. This bill says you only get 
protection on the basis of race. That is 
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the exact opposite of every civil rights 
law. They really should be ashamed to 
bring it in here. This has nothing to do 
with Federal rights. It has to do with 
politics. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I wish to press my first 
question. Does the Senator advocate that 
the U.S. attorney take over the respon- 
sibility, as the Senator’s amendment 
would have him do, for the prosecution 
of all the crimes and felonies enu- 
merated, regardless of whether or not 
they were racially motivated? Would the 
Senator have the U.S. attorneys through- 
out the country take over this tremen- 
dous criminal jurisdiction, take it away 
from the State and local prosecutors? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, that 
is not the subject of this bill. The subject 
of this bill is not all crimes. The subject 
of this bill is crimes of violence against 
individuals in the exercise of stipulated 
Federal rights—going to school, casting 
a ballot, peaceably assembling, going to 
get a job somewhere. The items are 
listed. With respect to that, if the Fed- 
eral Government wants to take juris- 
diction of it; yes. 

Of course, the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland could not be on the floor 
at all times during my statement. In my 
statement, I spoke with pride in the 
State of South Carolina, where, singu- 
larly, I had this task. I see my distin- 
guished colleague the Senator from 
Tennessee in the Chamber. I said that 
there are some benefits in being a fresh- 
man Senator, because we were engaged 
in this job when others were getting 
seniority. I had this job, and not one 
person was injured seriously, nor was 
any life lost in the State of South Caro- 
lina—in the Deep South. They cannot say 
that in Michigan. They cannot say that 
in the other States where they are ad- 
vocating this. 

It is not an inadequacy, I say to the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland, of 
the State enforcement. It is the desire to 
give something to a voting group this 
year and say, “Look what we have done.” 

Now, Mr. President, I will continue to 
cite the case of Cantwell against Con- 
necticut: 

The findings of the New York courts as 
to the condition of the crowd and the refusal 
of petitioner to obey the police requests, sup- 
ported as they are by the record of this case, 
are persuasive that the conviction of peti- 
tioner for violation of public peace, order 
and authority does not exceed the bounds of 
proper state police action. This Court re- 
spects, as it must, the interest of the com- 
munity in maintaining peace and order on its 
streets. 


Mr. President, again let us emphasize 
that that is the need of the hour, not just 
when this decision was written, but more 
particularly now, in 1968. And every bit 
of legislation that we are asked, as Sena- 
tors, to enact, whether it be with respect 
to employment, poverty, urban problems, 
or anything else, talks about the long, 
hot summer of 1968. They are already 
planning, in the various places of our na- 
tional conventions, to make sure that we 
have domestic tranquillity. I can state, 
advisedly, that unless you have im- 
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partiality as the key element in law en- 
forcement, you will have rout and riot. 
What Congress is asked to do in this 
measure is to put in partiality, to say 
that only because of race will you be 
given this particular protection. 

Mr. President, with respect to the State 
of South Carolina and the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s statement when he appeared before 
the committee, it was said then that the 
bill was designed as a necessary step to- 
ward guaranteeing equal rights to all 
citizens. But that is when they stop. 

The other night, the President said 
the key thing is that we have the 
strength; we have to show the will. As 
a freshman Senator, that is what I have 
been unable to comprehend. How in the 
world can you take seriously that we are 
a country at war, if we are going to list, 
out of the 50 minutes, the material needs 
of a nation, all the way through the 
redwood forests and the depths of the 
ocean, and $10 billion more, and look 
you in the eye and say, “It is a tight 
budget, and the people are going to 
spank you if you do not increase taxes”? 

I do not know where these other peo- 
ple have been, but I have been to the 
State of South Carolina, and I traveled 
in interstate commerce. I can say that 
the people are going to spank me if I do 
increase taxes. 

How can we justify an increase in 
taxation, with all needs being supplied 
for any and every group they can think 
of? By way of corollary, how can we 
have law and order in the streets of 
America on an impartial basis, when the 
very law to govern all police officers is 
partial in its effect? They included 
“under color of law,” and the portion of 
the minority report which would have 
given the police officials of America the 
protection they need at this moment was 
stricken. 

When the Attorney General of the 
United States appeared before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee on behalf of 
this bill, he couched his support in terms 
of law and order and a request for equal 
justice for all. I should like to quote the 
opening four paragraphs of his state- 
ment: 

Tragic, lawless rioting has seared the face 
of American cities. It must and will be 
stopped. 


Does anyone believe that this bill will 
help the situation? Does anyone advo- 
cating this measure believe that it will 
stop rioting? Will this help the Detroit 
situation? 

I quote further: 

To maintain law and order is the first 
p of government and the foundation 
of civilization., Law enforcement must 
marshal all resources necessary to restore 
domestic tranquillity. Rioting cannot be per- 
mitted to scar the heart of America, 


Mr. President, I emphasize “domestic 
tranquillity.” How can we have domestic 
tranquillity by passing a law to put all 
law-enforcement officers under probable 
cause for a Federal crime by interfering 
with or intimidating a citizen? 

The impetus, the emphasis, and the 
stress result in saying, “Mr. Citizen, you 
are supreme and above the law. Your 
individual right is all powerful.” Salus 
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populi suprema lex—the welfare of the 
people is the supreme law. 

We are giving them the wrong mes- 
sage. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am interested in the 
distinguished Senator’s comments about 
the impartial enforcement of the law, 
and his reference to impartial enforce- 
ment by law officers. 

Does the Senator maintain that the 
State law, the criminal law, generally 
speaking, has been uniformly maintained 
and applied impartially without regard 
to race or color throughout the United 
States, in all sections of the United 
States? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No, sir. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Would the Senator ad- 
vocate that the sheriff and deputy sheriff 
in the county which he well knows, who 
in effect, held up and then had kid- 
naped and murdered two or three indi- 
viduals who were working on voter reg- 
istration, one white man and one Negro, 
were impartially prosecuted under the 
State laws in that county? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, it is 
interesting that what the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland is advocating 
would give protection to those by di- 
versity of race; namely, where I think 
one was white and two were colored. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is right, without 
regard. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Without regard I 
would give them protection but in con- 
nection with those found in the soil bank 
in Mississippi, the Negroes would have 
gotten their rights but the dead white 
boys would have gotten no rights at all. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is not the way it 
reads. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may ask a 
question without yielding my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harris in the chair). Without objection 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Maryland maintain 
that you do not have to prove on account 
of race in this particular measure in 
order to indict? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The measure would 
protect the individual regardless of his 
color, if he were assaulted, intimidated, 
beaten, shot, or coerced because he was 
working in the area of civil rights. It 
would have no regard for his color. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, in 
connection with page 7 of H.R, 2516, 
unless there is a mistake in our reading 
of it, we can stop a good bit of this, but 
unfortunately the Senator would have 
to eliminate this language: 

§ 245, Interference with civil rights 

Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force— 

(a) knowlingly injures, intimidates, or 
interferes with, or attempts to injure, in- 
timidate, or interfere with any person be- 
en of his race, color, religion, or national 

n— 


The distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land knows that as an element of the 
crime or offense you are going to have to 
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prove they injured, intimidated, or inter- 
fered with the person so interfered with 
because of his race, color, religion, or 
national origin, and then there follows 
the clause, and it is not preceded by “or” 
but “and”—“and because he is or has 
been engaging or seeking to engage,” in 
these rights. It is cumulative and it is a 
part to be proved. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is the Senator refer- 
ring to section (b) ? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am referring to the 
act. Apparently you knock out the other 
language and submit this. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I wish 
to read section (b) on page 9. 

(b) knowingly injures, intimidates, or in- 
terferes with, or attempts to injure, in- 
timidate, or interfere with any person (1) to 
discourage such person or any other person 
or any class of persons from lawfully partici- 
pating or seeking to participate in any such 
benefits or activities without discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, or (2) because he is or has been 
urging or aiding others to so participate, or 
is or has been engaging in speech or peaceful 
assembly opposing any denial of the oppor- 
tunity to so participate— 

The whole guts of the measure is to 
protect any person who is endeavoring 
to work in the area of protected activ- 
ities, regardless of the color of his skin. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, if that 
were the case, we would agree to the 
Ervin amendment, which does say “with- 
out regard to color of the skin.” How- 
ever, the proposal of the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland and others on 
the Committee on the Judiciary, by way 
of a majority—a majority of one, I might 
emphasize—insisted upon including the 
language because of “race” and then 
because of these rights enumerated in 
the section that the Senator from Mary- 
land was reading from, and also section 
8(c), which particularized the right and 
particularized what the proponents had 
in mind. However, in their zeal to pro- 
vide against discrimination, and this is 
our point, they have discriminated. That 
is the whole point. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator feel 
that this bill would not have protected 
the individuals who were murdered, who 
were white, who were working in the field 
of voter registration? Is that the con- 
clusion the Senator draws from reading 
this bill? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Generally, yes. That 
is generally what the argument has been. 
It is obvious that anybody could be in- 
dicted and tried if there is diversity of 
race, such as white against Negro or 
Negro against white, a diversity of re- 
ligion or national origin, as is contained 
there. 

There is involved this element of the 
inner reasons of a man’s mind in a 
struggle. The Senator and I are white 
and we might disagree as to what is 
going on. We see a struggle going on 
over here with respect to the right to 
vote or going to school. If I were to at- 
tack you, they would not convict me be- 
cause we are both white, although they 
could charge it, and I could come into 
court on the ground that I did not like 
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what he said, rather than on a racial 
difference, and that is the point. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from South Carolina can 
rest assured with respect to that matter 
because we went into this in some detail. 
I can assure the Senator I would not 
have supported this measure if it had 
not provided protection for any person, 
regardless of color, who is working in 
these protected areas. 

I can assure the Senator that he can 
rest his mind on that point. It is spe- 
cifically covered in the report and it has 
been covered in debates on the floor of 
the Senate. 

If the Senator will examine the bill 
closely he will see it is covered in section 
(b) on page 9, which I read. 

I point out that in this particular area 
a great deal of real vehement criminal 
activity has been unieashed on young 
people, and students, who went into cer- 
tain areas of the country to work in con- 
nection with voter registration and as- 
sist those who were less fortunate, a ma- 
jority of whom had a color different 
from the color of the people assisting 
them. We must realize we work not in a 
vacuum but in an area of reality. 

I think the Senator is too wise not to 
realize that there are certain areas where 
prejudices and emotions run very high; 
that in the area of voter registration or 
similar types of civil rights activities, in- 
timidation and force and violence are 
frequently directed with more ferocity 
against those who happen to be white 
working in the area than those who are 
colored. This bill is designed to protect 
all of those persons from violence, in- 
timidation, and coercion, and similar 
acts. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I do 
not know whether it would be proper for 
me, in keeping with the decorum of this 
body, to give meaningful examples of 
what could occur. 

We do know that an example of what 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land is talking about would be Reverend 
Coffin, from Yale, who has gone into the 
South. If he were to be attacked the de- 
fense could be that it was not because 
of his religion, if he is an Episcopal 
minister. I am not certain of that. 

But someone of the same religion and 
the same race would say, “I did not at- 
tack and do violence, or attempt to do 
violence, or interfere with, or intimi- 
date, or attempt to intimidate the revy- 
erend because of his race. We are of the 
same race, I did not attack or do violence 
because of a difference in religion, be- 
cause we are of the same religion. I just 
do not like the so-and-so,” 

Where is the evidence in the trial, in 
case we get a conviction under the bill? 
Proof must be shown that there is a di- 
versity, because it states, “because of 
race, because of color, religion, or 
otherwise.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I gladly yield to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the area of the 
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specific case would be judged by a jury 
on the facts surrounding it. If the in- 
dividual clergyman came down into an 
area which had a history of refusing to 
register persons to vote because of their 
color, or intimidated persons or pre- 
vented them from serving on grand or 
petit juries, or prevented them from at- 
tending schools, and so forth, and he 
went down and worked in those fields 
and then he were beaten up, murdered, 
or whatever the crime might be, I think 
it would go before a jury considering 
all the facts and circumstances, as to 
whether they felt a crime was committed 
because he was endeavoring to assist per- 
sons in the specific areas he was assist- 
ing them in. It would be up to the jury 
to pass on the facts, as to that, or any 
other crime, indictment, or presentment. 

I think that juries are reasonable peo- 
ple. I have confidence in the jury system. 
It is not always infallible, but it has 
worked better than any other system I 
have ever heard of. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. If my distinguished 
colleague from Maryland would only 
lend me a group of his speeches on behalf 
of the jury system, I would be glad to 
use them in just a few minutes because 
once more we hit at one of the key points 
of concern in the motivation for this 
particular measure. 

My good friend from Maryland has 
been an experienced trial attorney with 
the U.S. attorney in Maryland for sev- 
eral years. He was considered by the U.S. 
attorneys—we have two in South Caro- 
lina—to be one of the outstanding pros- 
ecutors in this Nation. His words, there- 
fore, would not be taken lightly with 
respect to juries. But the advocates of 
this measure do not believe in the juries 
of the South. That is what they are try- 
ing to get at. That is really what they 
are trying to get at. They are trying to 
get at it, to see whether or not true 
bills come out of grand juries in the 
State courts, so that they can have a 
Federal reason for coming in down there 
on the Federal side. 

Let us see if they explain it in the 
testimony. 

If the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland, who is a member of that com- 
mittee, would read this, they said in the 
hearing before the Judiciary Committee 
that a more broadly based Federal jury 
was more likely to bring about a true bill. 
Let us agree with that because, certainly, 
it is not just what you and I describe, 
but evidence to go to a jury in Charles- 
ton, S.C., Selma, Ala., Atlanta, Ga., or 
Jackson, Miss. They have not put in a 
bill to do away with that. What we have 
got is a bill where the jurors, if they 
have the propensity of not being broadly 
based, as the Attorney General’s testi- 
mony was, to be partial, provincial, un- 
fair, and prejudiced, have every justifi- 
able reason under the enactment of this 
particular statute because of race, to say 
conscientiously, “I could not really de- 
termine beyond a reasonable doubt. I 
know the fellow hit him. I know they 
stuck him in the soil bank and buried 
him, or whatever occurred. I know that 
is what one did. But I am not sure he did 
it because of race. There is no evidence.” 
The prosecutor has made an argument 
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but there has been no witness who says 
he knows in his mind that that was the 
motivation. 

Going further, Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the distinguished Senator’s be- 
liefs, with respect to that not being 
required to be proved, minority views 
were submitted and have been signed by 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin]; the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]; 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]; and 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska]l—all outstanding Mem- 
bers of this body. 

They differ with what the Senator from 
Maryland has just commented on. 

Let me read the minority views: 

The Judiciary Committee adopted a bill to 
protect persons in the exercise of their civil 
rights through imposition of criminal sanc- 
tions. This same subject matter was ap- 
proached differently by title I, sections 101- 
103, of the bill reported by the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights. The members of 
the committee joining in these views favor 
the subcommittee approach to this legisla- 
tion and oppose the version reported on 
favorably by the majority of the committee. 

The vote by which the committee accepted 
one version of H.R. 2516 and rejected another 
reflects the majority's belief that special 
rights and protections can and should be 
extended to a limited group of citizens. The 
minority vote, on the other hand, reflects a 
theory of government which would apply 
the guarantees of law to all citizens, regard- 
less of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

While we agree with the majority that the 
purpose of H.R. 2516, protection from vio- 
lence, is worthy, we do not believe that the 
means they have chosen to meet that purpose 
is justified. This is especially so when, as 
here, a more effective alternative is available 
which would apply in like manner to all 
persons in like circumstances. 

In urging rejection of the committee pro- 
posal and the adoption of an alternative, 
our purpose is to preserve our constitutional 
and legal systems so that they will continue 
to protect all citizens of all races and all 
generations. 

THE SUBCOMMITTEE APPROACH 

The subcommittee, in sections 101-103 of 
title I, proposed a stronger and more effective 
bill. The majority legislation, apparently be- 
cause of its reliance on the 14th amend- 
ment, requires an additional element not 
required in the subcommittee bill—that the 
crime of violence be committed “because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin” of 
the victim. This element necessarily restricts 
the protection offered by the bill to mem- 
bers of certain races, colors, religions, or 
national origins. The proponents candidly 
state that they do not propose to guarantee 
to all Americans protection from violent in- 
terference with their right to vote, to pur- 
sue their employment, or to travel. Indeed, 
this was one of the reasons they rejected the 
subcommittee’s alternative. 

The subcommittee substitute dispenses 
with this outrageous and self-defeating limi- 
tation. The substitute treats all citizens 
equally before the law. Crimes between per- 
sons of the same race, or color, or national 
origin are immune from the provisions of 
the majority’s bill. Crimes admittedly done 
without racial motivation are beyond prose- 
cution even though they purposefully are 
intended to deny the victim his statutory and 
constitutional rights. 

Further successful prosecutions will 
difficult to obtain under the committee pith 
To prove a crime was committed “because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin,” 
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the prosecutor must prove beyond a reason- 
able doubt a motive hidden in the inner- 
most recesses of the defendant’s mind. 


Mr. President, that is what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland just 
stated was not necessary to be proved, 
but here, having heard all the testimony 
and witnesses, equally outstanding mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee, Sena- 
tors Ervin, SMATHERS. DIRKSEN, and 
HRUSK A, find it is necessary. Of course, 
a reading of the particular measure is 
self-explanatory. 

I am now again referring back to the 
minority views: 

Despite the fact that the subcommittee’s 
draft corrects these defects, and so makes 
convictions easier to obtain for violent inter- 
ferences of Federal rights, it was disregarded 
by the committee majority. 

If it is to work for any, the machinery 
of Federal justice should work for all. The 
premise of our Constitution is equal justice 
under law. Just as it is unconstitutional to 
legislate against particular individuals or 
groups, so the mantle of Federal protection 
should not be spread over one group of citi- 
zens who are injured or threatened in the 
exercise of their Federal rights, and not over 
all others. Our forefathers fled the tyrannies 
of governments based on special rights for 
special citizens. They knew the dangers of 
legislation which serves only the few, and it 
was for this reason they determined that in 
America all men should stand equal before 
the law. They meant that this principle 
should be respected by all three branches— 
by Congress as well as by the executive and 
the judicial branches of government. 

In the past, Congress has exercised re- 
straint in enacting criminal statutes. Con- 
gress has consistently preferred not to enact 
Federal criminal law except where it has 
been clear that State law is inadequate to 
the task. 


I break into the quotation to comment 
again, it is not an inadequacy of the law, 
as the Senator from Maryland is pointing 
out; it is an inadequacy of the jury sys- 
tem. The jury system has certain inade- 
quacies, but it has been tried and found 
true and the best system under our form 
of government. 

Quoting again: 

And even where Federal law has been 
adopted, enforcement generally has been de- 
ferred to the States wherever possible, An 
example of this tradition of restraint is the 
Federal fugitive felon law. Adopted to aid 
local authorities in the pursuit of fugitives 
who fiee across State lines, its implementa- 
tion seldom results in Federal prosecution. 
Persons apprehended under its provisions are 
regularly delivered over to the State from 
which they fied and subjected to the proces- 
ses of State law. 

It is the intent of the writers of these views 
that the executive branch should exercise 
similar restraint in enforcing any legislation 
designed to protect persons in the exercise 
of their civil rights through the imposition 
of Federal criminal sanctions. 

Equality is not achieved when we protect 
only citizens of one religion, or one political 
affiliation, or one race, or one nationality. 
Unless all citizens are protected to the same 
degree, we violate the spirit of equal protec- 
tion. 

Congress has a duty to assure that the laws 
it enacts are constitutional. The elected rep- 
resentatives of the people should discharge 
their sacred obligation by taking time to 
draft legislation properly and adequately. In- 
deed, the Supreme Court has consistently 

this obligation by presuming con- 
stitutionality of acts of Congress. This Con- 
gress has no authority to dictate that the 
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power of government shall be invoked in be- 
half of a few and not all Americans. 


There are two key sentences to this 
observation by the minority. One is, “The 
premise of our Constitution is equal jus- 
tice under law.” And here the legislation 
proposes unequal justice under law. The 
other, of course, is “The prosecutor must 
prove beyond a reasonable doubt a mo- 
tive hidden in the innermost recesses of 
the defendant’s mind.” 

In other words, in order to get better 
law enforcement, they have thwarted 
and frustrated law enforcement. In order 
to give encouragement and support to 
the law enforcement officer, they have 
hindered and hampered and burdened 
the law enforcement officer. In order to 
assist the prosecutor, when 100 more U.S. 
attorneys are needed, they now propose, 
at this hour of our history, a bill to hin- 
der, hamper, and burden the prosecutor, 
to “prove beyond a reasonable doubt a 
motive hidden in the innermost re- 
cesses of the defendant’s mind.” In order 
to prevent riot, they pass legislation 
which is discriminatory on its face and 
bound to provoke riot, because those who 
are engaged in peaceful demonstrations 
in the exercise of constitutional rights 
have now gone from the nonviolent dem- 
onstrator to the violent demonstrator. 

They have gone from the individual 
Negro who resented second class citizen- 
ship to the church group who now dis- 
cuss, and recommend in some instances, 
a moral compulsion to disobey those laws 
with which they do not morally agree. 

Then, of course, there is the Commu- 
nist element, as found in the annual re- 
port of the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. The Communist element is 
present. 

These are groups who will convene this 
long, hot summer, in the urban areas of 
America. And what will they do? They 
are all courthouse lawyers. As I have 
said, I had the task of law enforcement 
for 4 years. We have seen the news maga- 
zines, like Life magazine, on its cover and 
everywhere else, showing us how work- 
shops and schools are held to prepare 
them for a long, hot summer. What are 
they going to be told? “We have this law 
passed. Just remember, when a law en- 
forcement officer gets near you, cuss and 
holler at him to make sure he will inter- 
fere with you. Use loud language. Then 
he will have to tell you to quiet down, 
and you are interfered with. We have 
the officer’s name.” 

“We have a list of every officer in De- 
troit. We know every one, his term of 
service and hours of duty. We have every 
officer listed who is going to be out there 
at 12 o’clock noon. We have all their 
names. We have them on the warrants. 
We have talked to the U.S. attorney. He 
said, ‘Yea, yea, yea, that is a Federal 
law.’ He is going to enforce all of the 
Federal laws. We have that workshop 
going. Once you get there, start going in 
all directions. Serve the warrants. We 
are going to take over this town. Burn, 
baby, burn.” 

Mr. President, who has promoted it? 
You and I, Mr. President. That is what 
we are doing today by this particular 
law. 
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Now I want to quote the Honorable 
Ramsey Clark, Attorney General, before 
the committee. He said: 

A people prove their greatness by strength 
of purpose in times of adversity. For civil 
rights, this is a time of adversity. After a 
solid decade of firm commitment— 


Let me interrupt, Mr. President. Is it 
a time of adversity for civil rights? Or is 
it a time of adversity for poverty, disease, 
unemployment, slums, and poor housing? 
Would the authorities of the city of De- 
troit ever plead guilty that the riot was 
caused on account of race? I doubt it. Mr. 
President, I think all the reports are go- 
ing to come out with all the ailments 
and frailties of human nature listed as 
elements, but they are not going to say 
“an adversity of race.” Are they going to 
say the Attorney General is trying to cor- 
rect the riots? will they say they are 
caused because of bad housing, unem- 
ployment, disease, or slums, or because 
someone interfered with somebody else? 
Was it because violence was intended in 
the exercise of a right? They do not want 
to say that. 

They do not want to say that, because 
that does not get any vote group. The 
poor have no votes. I say that, and elabo- 
rate with the thought that the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware is always 
talking about special privilege in connec- 
tion with the revenue laws and taxation 
laws of this country. 

If I take you out on the Potomac, on 
my yacht—if I had a yacht—and serve 
you a highball and a delicious dinner, and 
I am in business, and take it off as a 
business expense, I am provided for. Con- 
gress has seen to that. The privileged we 
have laws for. But for the fellow with a 
can of beans, there is no exemption. 
There are no laws to provide for him. He 
is down in that slum. 

I have had so-called leaders—I do not 
like to say “so-called,” but I say there are 
so-called because they are listed as 
such—of civil rights movements tell me— 
I only recently visited poverty areas in 
South Carolina; and I have heard these 
so-called civil rights leaders say “Do not 
bother with going down there; there are 
not any votes in the slums. They do not 
hold any elections come fall.” 

I was immediately charged, upon my 
vote here in the U.S. Senate against the 
confirmation of Justice Marshall; one of 
the leaders said, “They never have heard, 
down in Black Bottom or Little Mexico, 
of Thurgood Marshall, and they never 
will. You are wasting your time.” 

So it is not poverty. It is not slums, It 
is not housing. It is—and this is some- 
thing we have always argued, down in 
my backyard of the Southland—oppor- 
tunity, Do not misunderstand me; I do 
not say we have provided it. We are 
working on it. We are third from the 
bottom in per capita income. We have 
the least resources of any section finan- 
cially; and, constrained as we are, as to 
various innovations under the Constitu- 
tion, such as urban renewal, quite 
frankly we have not taken advantage of 
certain provisions of our Federal struc- 
ture to clear some of the slums under 
urban renewal and other provisions of 
the law. 
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But be that as it may, the groups which 
are organized are not the slums; they are 
the rights groups. In Detroit, they are 
going to say the need was established 
not by demonstration, on account of 
riots, or race, it was on account of the 
slums and poverty and hard-core un- 
employment, to use the expression of the 
President of the United States. 

Then comes his Attorney General and 
says: 

To maintain law and order is the first pur- 
pose of government and the foundation of 
civilization. Law enforcement must marshal 
all resources necessary to restore domestic 
tranquility. Rioting cannot be permitted to 
scar the heart of America, 

A people prove their greatness by strength 
of purpose in times of adversity. 


Yet they would not make them impar- 
tial, or equal rights for all. They say only 
for a few. Only because of race, color, or 
political belief. 

Quoting further from the Attorney 
General: 

After a solid decade of firm commitment, 
America is ambivalent. Expressions of hatred, 
rioting, and violence inflame, world tensions 
distract, general unrest and disunity among 
leadership divide, new issues crowd for higher 
priority. Now is a time to prove our greatness. 
No mission of America can outrank its urgent 
quest for equal justice for all. 


Then why did they not advocate, Mr. 
President, equal justice for all and not 
special treatment for a certain group, 
on account of race or religion? 

We have proclaimed from the beginning 
our goal of equal justice and, while we have 
at times let decades lapse without notable 
progress, we have never altered the ideal, 
More recently we have acted in accord with 
out faith and moved forward. 

For ourselyes and our children this is es- 
sential because it is indisputably right. It 
is essential to demonstrate this commitment 
to the growing millions among us who are 
not sure we will act to end discrimination. 


Can you imagine that, to end discrimi- 
nation, and yet the bill says, “Let us 
discriminate”? 

It is essential also to demonstrate to the 
growing billions of this world that America 
would practice as it preaches. For those who 
believe this, nothing will change their love 
for this country because human nature 
cherishes justice. 


Mr. President, it is very shaky and very 
dangerous for the Congress of the United 
States to enter into the field of crimi- 
nal law with the intent to demonstrate 
anything, We had better go at it from a 
very sober and very objective viewpoint, 
with the Constitution in mind, and the 
requirement of proof beyond a reason- 
able doubt being considered with respect 
to the question of enforcement. 

It is nice to demonstrate, but I could 
list many, many more things for the At- 
torney General that he could demon- 
strate, without a law, that would help 
the United States of America at this 
hour. 

If the Attorney General would arrest 
H. Rap Brown and Stokely Carmichael, 
the people of America would get a lot 
more significance out of that action than 
all of these provisions under H.R. 2516. 
But, Mr. President, I am convinced that 
they do not want that; they want poli- 
ties. 
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Mr. President, these are worthy ob- 
jectives. However, the question one must 
ask one’s self, when considering this or 
any other piece of legislation, is, “Does 
the bill do what it purports to do?” 

Obviously not. In my opinion, this bill 
does not guarantee equal rights to all 
citizens; and in fact, it is discriminatory 
on its face. The proponents of this legis- 
lation contend: 


Experience teaches that racial violence has 
a broadly inhibiting effect upon the exercise 
by members of the Negro community of 
their Federal rights to non-discriminatory 
treatment. Such violence must therefore be 
broadly prohibited, if the enjoyment of those 
rights is to be secured. 


Accordingly, this bill makes it a Fed- 
eral crime to do violence to a citizen 
while engaged in the exercise of certain 
rights, such as— 

(1) voting or qualifying to vote, qualify- 
ing or campaigning as a candidate for elec- 
tive office, or qualifying or acting as a poll 
watcher, or any legally authorized election 
Official, in any primary, special, or general 
election; 

(2) enrolling in or attending any public 
school or public college; 

(3) participating in or enjoying any bene- 
fit, service, privilege, program, facility, or 
activity provided or administered by the 
United States, or by any State or subdivision 
thereof; 

(4) applying for or enjoying employment, 
or any perquisite thereof, by any private 
employer or agency of the United States or 
any State or subdivision thereof, or of join- 
ing or using the services or advantages of 
any labor organization or using the services 
of any employment agency; 

(5) serving, or attending upon any court 
in connection with possible service, as a 
grand or petit juror in any court of the 
United States or of any State; 

(6) using any vehicle, terminal, or facility 
of any common carrier by motor, rail, water, 
or air; 

(7) participating in or enjoying the bene- 
fits of any program or activity receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance, or 

(8) enjoying the goods, services, facilities, 
privileges, advantages, or accommodations 
of any inn, hotel, motel, or other establish- 
ment which provides lodging to transient 
guests or of any restaurant, cafeteria, lunch- 
room, lunch counter, soda fountain, or other 
facility which serves the public and which 
is principally engaged in selling food for con- 
sumption on the premises, or of any gasoline 
station, or of any motion picture house, 
theater, concert hall, sports arena, stadium, 
or any other place of exhibition or enter- 
tainment which serves the public, or of any 
other establishment which serves the public 
and which is located within the premises of 
any of the aforesaid establishments or within 
the premises of which is physically located 
any of the aforesaid establishments; 


However, this legislation states that 
these actions become a Federal crime 
only if the violence of intimidation is be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. In other words, instead of making 
certain that no one is denied because of 
race, this bill gives Federal protection 
only because of race. 

This gives use to the ludicrous situa- 
tion where the jurisdiction of the Federal 
court would affix upon the diversity of 
race. 

As my distinguished colleague, Sena- 
tor Ervin, pointed out on Friday last: 
“Is it not absurd to make the jurisdic- 
tion of a court depend, not upon the 
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character of the acts committed, but 
upon the race or the religion or the na- 
tional origin of the accused or of the 
prosecuting witness? Why should we 
fragmentize our society on the basis of 
race, religion, or national origin, and give 
the Federal courts jurisdiction where 
there is a difference between the pros- 
ecuting witness and the accused in those 
respects, but leaves the cases in the State 
courts where no such difference exists but 
where the acts committed are identically 
the same?” 

I say yes to the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina. It is absurd. 

It is my personal belief that acts of 
this type should be left to the jurisdic- 
tion of State courts and while I cannot 
speak for every State judicial system— 
although I feel sure they are highly com- 
petent—I know that the fine judicial sys- 
tem in South Carolina is perfectly capa- 
ble and willing to handle any crime that 
would be covered by this bill. Addi- 
tionally, I am not the least bit hesitant 
to say that I have complete faith and 
confidence in the ability and willingness 
of South Carolina’s law enforcement offi- 
cers to enforce the law, and to fully in- 
vestigate every crime and attempt to ap- 
prehend the guilty party without regard 
to race, color, or national origin. 

As chief law enforcement officer of 
South Carolina for 4 years, this was my 
policy and it has been the policy of my 
predecessors. 

Mr. President, this brings me to an- 
other point. As the elected representative 
of the State of South Carolina, I am thor- 
oughly fed up with the attempts of some 
to paint one entire area of the country 
as a sinister, backward place where 
human dignity and equal rights takes a 
pres seat to bigotry and personal preju- 

ce. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to try 
and maintain that my area of the coun- 
try is without problems, nor do I pretend 
that prejudice does not exist. But I do 
not believe that any Member of this body 
would make similar claims for his area 
of the country. However, the fact is that 
we in the South, and South Carolina in 
particular, are making progress toward 
solving our problems. And we are 
solving them by South Carolinians work- 
ing with South Carolinians of both races, 
and we are progressing without the help 
of outside agitators whether coming un- 
der the guise of black power militants or 
Justice Department officials. And I sus- 
pect from the racial strife of last sum- 
mer in our northern cities that we are 
making more progress toward racial har- 
Serta than many of our northern neigh- 
rs. 

At this point, I would like to call to the 
attention of this body an exchange that 
took place on September 21, 1967, during 
the hearing on this bill between my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator Ervin and 
Attorney General Clark and Assistant 
Attorney General Doar: 

Senator Ervin. Are you contending that 
violence never occurs in the North? 

Attorney General CLARK. How do you mean? 
The threats? 

Senator Ervin. It is aimed at society, in 
general, is it not? 

Attorney General CLARK, This is aimed at 
where the problem is. 
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Senator Ervin. Is the problem in the 
South? 

Attorney General CLARK. The problem on 
account of race has been largely in the 
South. 

Senator Ervin. Were there no threats made 
surrounding the recent riots? 

Attorney General CLARK. If there have been 
threats in the riots, they are probably in 
violation of State law, and they ought to 
be prosecuted. 

* * * . e 

Senator Ervin. Please tell me a situation 
that has risen in the North at which this bill 
is directed. 

Mr. Doar. Well, the need for the bill arose 
because of enforcement problems in the par- 
ticular area of the country in the South; that 
is true. 


I should first like to address myself 
to the Attorney General’s comment that 
“the problem on account of race has been 
largely in the South.” My State of South 
Carolina is very proudly a part of the 
South. Since we are a part of the South 
then obviously we must be part of the 
problem the Attorney General finds 
“largely in the South.” Let us examine 
the record and see just how much prob- 
lem we have in South Carolina. 

During the hearings on various civil 
rights bills on June 8, 1966, while then 
Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach 
was testifying, the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], included 
in the hearing record two statements. 
One was published as a part of a maga- 
zine called the New South issued by the 
Southern Regional Council in November 
of 1965 and entitled “Some Race Re- 
lated Deaths in the United States, 1955 
to 1965. According to the publication: 

These are cases involving violent death 
between the races in the South ... it is 
not restricted to cases involving civil rights. 


I repeat, according to the publication it 
is not restricted to cases involving civil 
rights. 

This list contains some 85 cases of 
violent deaths between the races in the 
South which may or may not have in- 
volved civil rights. My State of South 
Carolina appears once in 85 cases re- 
stricted only to the South and in that 
case the accused was acquitted on the 
grounds of self-defense and there is no 
evidence that the incidence was related 
to civil rights. 

The second statement included by Sen- 
ator JAVITS was a compilation issued by 
the Library of Congress entitled “Recent 
Murders of Persons Working for or Ex- 
ercising Civil Rights.” 

Mr. President, South Carolina does not 
appear at all on that list. 

That is the scope of Mr. Clark’s prob- 
lem” in South Carolina. 

I wonder how many of my colleagues 
from any State, North, East or West, can 
claim that in that same 10-year period 
there was only one violent death between 
the races in his State and that in that one 
instance there was no evidence of civil 
rights involved and the accused was ac- 
quitted on grounds of self-defense. 

I would again like to emphasize that 
South Carolina did not appear on the 
list of deaths attributed to working for or 
exercising civil rights. This then, Mr. 
President, is the nature of the so-called 
problem. This is the situation obviously 
beyond the control of State jurisdiction. 
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This is the situation that requires urgent 
passage of this bill. 

With all due deference to my col- 
leagues from other areas of the country 
and without maligning any other State, 
I would like to respectfully point out 
that, if this is a problem that my State 
is unable to handle without the aid of 
the Federal Government, then the dis- 
orders in our large cities this last summer 
must call for complete martial law by 
the Federal Government. 

No, Mr. President, I submit that, while 
my State certainly has problems, vio- 
lence and disorder, whether racially mo- 
tivated or not, is not one of them, and 
the State government is perfectly able 
to handle what problems we have. 

We are making progress in South 
Carolina. We shall continue to make 
progress. We shall do it by black and 
white working together. And I submit 
that the cause of progress will not be 
advanced by statements such as the one 
made by the country’s top law enforce- 
ment officer. 

I would like to turn now to Attorney 
General Clark’s second statement in the 
aforementioned exchange after the At- 
torney General had said the problem was 
in the South. 

Senator Ervin asked: 

Were there no threats made surrounding 
the recent riots? 


The Attorney General answered: 

If there have been threats in riots, they 
are probably in violation of State law, and 
they ought to be prosecuted. 


This is interesting in two regards. One, 
since the South has experienced noth- 
ing on the scale of the Newark, Detroit, 
and Watts incidents, and since the At- 
torney General says that the largest 
problem is in the South, he obviously 
thinks that the riots were not racially 
motivated and this bill would not apply. 
I am in disagreement on both counts. 

Second, the Attorney General said 
that if there had been threats they were 
probably in violation of State law and 
ought to be prosecuted. This once again 
points up the localized nature of this 
bill. The Attorney General feels that, un- 
like the South, other States in other 
areas of the country are capable of pros- 
ecuting their own criminal acts. Or per- 
haps the Attorney General thinks that 
Southern States do not have laws 
against violence and threats of violence, 

Once again, I disagree with the Attor- 
ney General on both counts. We in South 
Carolina have adequate laws and law 
enforcement and we do not need Federal 
legislation to maintain law and order. 

It might be well to point out South 
Carolina’s record not only in law en- 
forcement, but also with reference to 
the fact that, as Governor, we set out 
standards for employing members of the 
Negro race with respect to State law en- 
forcement. For the first time I appointed 
& Negro to the draft board. That was 
back in 1961 or 1962. 

I have heard that action advocated in 
the Halls of this great body recently. I 
have heard it said that this is what we 
should do. We have had outstanding 
communications between the Negro 
leadership and the white leadership. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has had 
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100-percent cooperation. There was one 
little hitch that would not interfere with 
the percentage, and that is that there 
was some question or complaint respect- 
ing voting rights and the registration to 
vote. There was another area in another 
State wherein voting records were 
burned or lost. 

In the State of South Carolina, the 
U.S. Attorney General, then Robert F, 
Kennedy, swooped down with 20 agents 
and terrified the whole community with- 
out any justification. 

We finally got the agents out. We got 
the records for them. We took pictures. 
No records were destroyed. None of them 
were done away with. There was no vio- 
lation. We register our voters. 

The main thing is that if we are going 
* include one class, we should include 


I have an amendment that would not 
only knock out the “under the color of 
law” provision, but would also spell out 
definite language for law enforcement. 
However, if we insist upon the “under 
the color of law” provision, we are going 
back again to the impartiality that is so 
fundamental to effective law enforce- 
ment. 

I have on my desk one of the pro- 
nouncements I issued as Governor. I 
would not want to occupy much time of 
the Senate with all of the quotations. 
However, it so happens that this was on 
March 10, 1960, almost 8 years ago, at 
the initial stages of these bury-ins, walk- 
ins, sit-ins, ride-ins, or wade-ins. We 
have had them all. 

I wish that other Senators could have 
been there to see the competition among 
the groups. They would have seen that 
the action taken in South Carolina led 
to understanding and respect. 

That was contained in my admonition 
when I said on March 10, 1960, as Gov- 
ernor of the State of South Carolina and 
chief law enforcement officer: 

The general law of maintaining the peace 
applies to all cities and sections of our state 
and it will be enforced. I also emphasize this 
pertains to colored and white alike, and to 
demonstrator and spectator alike, 


At one time, until they had some mass 
student demonstrations, the record of 
the State of South Carolina was that 
we had arrested far more alleged specta- 
tors who were standing on the side try- 
ing to get in trouble with those who 
were in a peaceful demonstration than 
we arrested demonstrators. 

When they understood this, we were 
then able to maintain law enforcement. 
: 3 overemphasize this particular 

act. 

I come right back to the demonstra- 
tion that the proponents of the pending 
measure are looking for. And I say that 
through hard experience. 

At the initial stage, during the free- 
dom ride to South Carolina, which fi- 
nally went to Birmingham, Ala., it did 
not attract enough notoriety. 

It did not get headlines in the press. 
It did not cause big, mass dealings, It 
did not cause any type of dramatic ac- 
tion. It was reported by the news me- 
dia—radio, television, and newspapers; 
and in particular, by the “Today” pro- 
gram. One morning, I was Governor of 
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South Carolina at the time, I watched 
the program. 

It was said then by newscaster Frank 
Blair, who is from South Carolina—I am 
pretty sure he was a newscaster at the 
time—he was educated in the schools 
around Charleston—“On Monday we are 
going down into Rock Hill, S.C., en 
masse.” That was public notice, and I 
knew what they were looking for. 

They were not going back to Rock Hill 
to get anybody a job. Nobody went there 
to clean out a slum. Nobody went there 
to correct the poor housing. No one went 
back to that community to help to alle- 
viate economic distress or illness and dis- 
ease. They just wanted, as the Attorney 
General inadvisedly characterized and 
used the word, to demonstrate. That is 
all the bill before us is—a demonstration. 
Those people wanted publicity. They 
realized that this was a game. 

I would not attempt to say the num- 
ber of members of the Negro race who 
were on the police force of Rock Hill. 
Suffice to say, they did not tell me. I 
know of my own knowledge that they 
saved the life of one poor, little Negro 
boy who was misidentified as the cause 
of some trouble, allegedly because of ac- 
costing a woman. But the record will 
show that the place he raced for was the 
police station. If anyone thinks there is 
no law enforcement in South Carolina, 
let him ask those people, and they will 
tell him where the protection comes 
from. They are proud of their police of- 
ficers. 

I ask and defy the proponents of the 
bill to show me the police brutality they 
are talking about in South Carolina. The 
Senator from Michigan says that he 
would get impartial enforcement in 
Detroit. He knows that. But there are 
other places. The Senator from New York 
LMr. Javits] listed unfinished cases in 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia. We 
all have common sense. We know what 
the bill is aimed at. 

In any event, as Governor, I assembled 
a group of law enforcement officers from 
various police departments in the State, 
from the college campus, and from other 
places. When they rode into Rock Hill 
on that Monday morning, there was a 
fine-looking, most outstanding group of 
Negro law enforcement officers waiting. 
They asked the city of Rock Hill to pull 
back and let them take over the en- 
forcement of the law. When the demon- 
strators got out of line, a Negro officer 
hit a Negro demonstrator on the head 
and put him in the paddy wagon. Then 
they took the TV cameras home. That 
ended the freedom rides in South Caro- 
lina, and the demonstrators finally went 
to Alabama. 

They were not looking for freedom. 
They were looking for headlines. They 
were looking for political favors. That is 
what they are looking for in this bill. 

If the partiality is not cut from this 
measure, we will end up with more rout, 
more riot, more persons hurt, more per- 
sons injured and less southern cases in 
which a verdict is found than you ever 
heard of before. In the name of elimi- 
nating discrimination, they are going to 
discriminate. In the name of trying to 
prevent the riot, they are going to pro- 
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voke the riot. In the name of helping ease 
the tension, they make tense the one 
group in our society who should not be 
tense in concern—the law enforcement 
officers. 

As I stated earlier, no sane, deliberate 
law enforcement officer is going to get 
involved in these matters and in these 
incidents. A man can be on the force 
20 years, and when one of these matters 
comes up in his hometown, the next 
thing he knows, he winds up behind bars 
or becomes an object of discussion and 
dispute, and he loses his effectiveness. 
Even if he is not convicted, when he is 
later on the stand testifying to a par- 
ticular finding he made as a law enforce- 
ment officer, a keen trial attorney will 
say, “Aren’t you the officer who was in- 
dicted?” or, “Aren’t you the officer that 
got into trouble?” 

The other attorney will jump up and 
object and say, “You can’t bring up 
these crimes.” But the damage is done. 
The rumor spreads: “That sergeant is 
the one who got into trouble in the Fed- 
eral court.” That will ruin law enforce- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I have indicated what 
we are trying to do, not to filibuster. 
We are trying to bring, as forcibly as 
we can, to the minds of those who pro- 
pose this measure, that the exact oppo- 
site will occur. 

We are not only concerned about the 
South; we are also concerned about the 
Nation’s Capital. I am proud to have 
joined with and supported the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLeELLan], and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], who is 
chairman of the subcommittee, that 
handled the omnibus crime bill in the 
District of Columbia. 

The people desire to walk the streets 
of Washington, to sit in the parks, and 
to operate their businesses, in the exer- 
cise of civil rights. Is it not curious, and 
is it not a shame, that that is exactly 
what one cannot do in the Nation’s 
Capital? In the land of the free and the 
home of the brave, you become one of 
the terrorized. Why does not the Fed- 
eral Government protect them in the 
exercise of their civil rights? 

Why are not more tears shed for them 
by some of the same people and groups 
who are pressing for the passage of this 
bill? That is the problem with which we 
must concern ourselves. Oh, no. They 
have had that favor done, you see. Un- 
fortunately, we must address ourselves 
not to the problems of America, but to 
the politics of the problems. 

Now, Mr. District of Columbia, you 
have Mayor Washington—and I do not 
say that disparagingly. I understand 
that he is outstanding. In any event, we 
are now on the stump, all of us—all of 
us, mentally. We have done that. We got 
you your crowd, and you got your mayor, 
and let us forget about the fellow who 
wants to sit on the bench or walk the 
street. 

As a Senator, visiting in this town and 
staying in this town, with a staff work- 
ing for me, I have done as other Senators 
have done. I have said, “Don’t go out 
after dark. Call me or call somebody else. 
Have one of the male members of the 
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staff escort you home or get you to the 
parked car, because it is not safe in the 
District of Columbia.” 

Everybody takes judicial notice of that 
situation except the proponents of this 
type of legislation. They are not looking 
for that civil right to be protected. They 
only want to say because of race” and 
go back to the vote group and say, “Look 
what we passed for you.” That is their 
only design. Equal justice under law 
means nothing to them. 

I plead guilty to having made—de- 
pending on how one views them—some of 
the finest segregation talks or the worst 
integration talks or the worst segregation 
talks and the finest integration talks. 
But some of us grow in office, and we 
hope to learn more each day. I am speak- 
ing from the standpoint of experience. 
I have had this job before. The funda- 
mental feature of it all is that the safety 
of the people is supreme. 

If we have a curfew that provides you 
do not come out of your house on a par- 
ticular street—I do not care about the 
freedom of speech, the freedom of as- 
sembly, and the freedom of this and that. 
It is the freedom of the people which is 
supreme, And at times we have to en- 
force curfews; we have to split up groups; 
N a to see that they do not congre- 
gate. 

At times, the Supreme Court has dif- 
fered with respect to congregation. In 
the Little Rock case, the Governor of 
that State, our distinguished friend 
Orval Faubus, said that he was refusing 
the admission for the reasons of public 
safety. The Supreme Court found that 
that really was not the reason, and the 
children were admitted to the school in 
Little Rock. But Chief Justice Holmes 
admonition against shouting “Fire!” in 
the theater goes right to the heart of this 
problem, that the safety of the people 
is supreme. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask uñanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
highly commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina for a very fine 
presentation this afternoon. He spoke 
not only on the merits of the bill but also 
of his experience as the Governor, and 
therefore chief executive, of that great 
State where a man really has to grapple 
with these problems from the ground 
level, if I may use that expression, and 
has to plan ahead and think ahead and 
provide ways and means to meet these 
situations. 

I had known before that the Senator 
had been outstanding in this field but 
just listening to him relate these experi- 
ences, with his excellent manner of ex- 
pression, makes one realize, without his 
boasting about it, what the problem was 
and how he met it. 

I think the Senator gave his counsel 
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also from the standpoint of human na- 
ture, logic, and commonsense, which is 
unanswerable, with respect to handling 
these problems. 

1 think Tam free to state to the Sen- 
ator that other Senators in the Chamber, 
who do not share the position on the bill 
that he does, have been most favorably 
impressed with his presentation and his 
logic. He is a great asset to his State and 

e Nation. 

0 ene the Senator and I commend 
him. I mean that literally. Senators have 
told me how impressed they were. They 
said he did not quite convince them, but 
he greatly impressed them. I am glad to 
be able to make that statement for the 
RECORD. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the Senator 
from. Mississippi. 

STATE ADMINISTERED ACTIVITIES 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, we con- 
sider today legislation to assure the pro- 
tection of many rights created or re- 
afirmed by Federal legislation. Congress 
has enacted laws prohibiting racial dis- 
crimination in voting, public accommo- 
dations, employment, public facilities, 
and education. It is a truism to state 
that laws affirming these rights are 
meaningless if all persons are not af- 
forded full and forceful protection from 
those who would defeat their exercise by 
means of violence or intimidation. 

H.R. 2516 creates penalties for racially 
motivated threats or acts of force aimed 
at preventing Negro citizens from enjoy- 
ing equal benefits in certain enumerated 
areas of public activity. From the com- 
mittee bill's enumeration of protected ac- 
tivities, opponents to this version would 
omit all those which are stered 
by the States without aid from the Fed- 
eral Government: participation in State 
elections, attendance at schools not re- 
ceiving Federal funds, participation in 
State-administered services or facilities, 
employment by State or municipal gov- 
ernments, and service on State court 
juries. 

This opposition is based on a restric- 
tive analysis of congressional power un- 
der the 14th amendment and a mini- 
mization of the actual need for such 
coverage. In urging enactment of the 
committee bill, therefore, I wish to em- 
phasize particularly the constitutional- 
ity, propriety, and necessity of providing 
Federal sanctions against terrorists who 
would prevent Negro citizens from en- 
joying the benefits which the States are 
required by the Constitution and laws of 
this Nation to provide equally to all per- 
sons. 

The first section of the 14th amend- 
ment provides that “no State shall deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” This lan- 
guage does not, of its own force, forbid 
private discrimination. But, phrased as 
it is in the form of a prohibition ad- 
dressed to the States, neither does it 
limit Congress to legislation directed at 
State officials. Instead, section 5 of the 
amendment broadly empowers Congress 
to enforce the article by “appropriate 
legislation.” And what could be more ap- 
propriate and necessary than legislation 
to deter persons from acts or threats of 
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violence which undermine the very bene- 
fits the States must provide? 

Any doubt that congressional power 
can reach private acts tending to ob- 
struct equal access to State facilities and 
benefits was resolved by the opinions of 
Justices Clark and Brennan, each writ- 
ing for three of the Justices, in the 1966 
case of United States against Guest. 
Both opinions—and thus six out of nine 
Justices—made it clear that section 5 
of the 14th amendment empowers Con- 
gress to enact laws punishing all con- 
spiracies—with or without State action— 
that interfere with 14th amendment 
rights. 

Since the Guest case involved a con- 
spiracy, the Justices limited their com- 
ments accordingly. However, there is 
nothing in the nature of a conspiracy 
that distinguishes it, for constitutional 
purposes, from an individual's criminal 
act. Thus, it is clear that the committee 
bill is a valid exercise of the power grant- 
ed Congress by section 5 of the 14th 
amendment. 

This analysis applies to the protection 
afforded participation in State elections 
by H.R. 2516, as well as to enjoyment of 
other State benefits. However, the first 
section of the 15th amendment provides 
specifically that “the right of the citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by any State on ac- 
count of race.” Here, too, the enabling 
clause permits Congress to enact crimi- 
nal legislation directed at private indi- 
viduals. Indeed, sections 11 and 12 of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, which 
provides penalties for the intimidation 
of persons seeking to vote, were enacted 
upon that premise. Since the language of 
the 14th and 15th amendments reveals no 
difference in scope of congressional pow- 
er between the two, we should have no 
more hesitation in enacting the bill now 
before us. 

Since it is clear that we have the pow- 
er to enact this legislation, the next ques- 
tion is the appropriateness of further 
Federal entry into this area of criminal 
law enforcement. Of course, the major 
responsibility for prosecuting acts of 
violence rests in local law-enforcement 
authorities. In most places local authori- 
ties enforce the law vigorously and even- 
handedly. However, in a few areas, where 
resistance to equal rights for Negroes is 
acute, local officials have sometimes been 
either unable or unwilling to prosecute or 
obtain convictions of persons who engage 
in racially motivated acts of violence. In 
such places Federal jurisdiction is im- 
perative to protect the rights and the 
physical security of persons seeking 
gaua) access to State programs and privi- 
eges. 

In addition, since such violence is in- 
tended to prevent the exercise of afirma- 
tive Federal rights, the will of Congress 
is being flouted. When this occurs, & 
crime is being committed against the 
Federal Government, in which authority 
to prosecute, if necessary, should be 
lodged. The Department of Justice is 
certain to continue its strict policy of 
giving local law enforcement authori- 
ties the opportunity to act before insti- 
tuting Federal prosecutions. Thus, this 
bill, insofar as it protects participation 
in State-administered activities, is not 
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an unjustified invasion of State juris- 
diction, but rather a necessary means of 
giving substance to Federal rights al- 
ready affirmed by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 

The question of whether this bill is 
needed today must also be emphatically 
answered in the affirmative, in view of 
both the inadequacy of existing Federal 
law and the circumstances in some areas 
which cry out for such legislation. The 
acts of terrorism which have occurred 
have not been limited to interference 
with equal access to federally funded or 
administered activities, nor to employ- 
ment or public accommodations situa- 
11615 covered by the Civil Rights Act of 

It is true that these activities have 
probably accounted for the majority of 
violent incidents in the past, but this is 
primarily because the right of nondis- 
criminatory treatment has been more 
vigorously implemented thus far by the 
Federal Government than by some lo- 
cal authorities. Certainly, as each State 
progresses further toward the goal of ad- 
ministering its programs, hiring its em- 
ployees, and bestowing its privileges of 
voting and jury service without regard 
to race, the forces of bigotry will re- 
focus their attention accordingly. It is 
well within the discretion of Congress 
to enact a bill such as this, with the 
hope of deterring violence before it 
arises. 

This is not to say, however, that such 
incidents of racial violence, directed 
against the participation by Negroes in 
State benefits, have not occurred in the 
recent past. In the area of employment 
by local governmental agencies, there 
have been several notorious incidents, 
involving brutal intimidation of Negro 
law enforcement officers by white per- 
sons who resented the entry of Negroes 
into that profession. Private individuals 
have also attempted to intimidate Ne- 
groes seeking to use public parks and 
similar facilities. 

Existing Federal laws are not adequate 
for the effective prosecution and deter- 
rence of such acts. Section 242 of the 
criminal code applies only to deprivation 
of Federal rights by persons acting under 
color of law. The bill before us increases 
the maximum penalty of this statute, but 
the new section 245 which this bill would 
enact is intended primarily to deal with 
the problem of intimidation by private 
individuals. 

Section 241, the penalties of which are 
also strengthened by the committee bill, 
proscribes conspiracies to injure or in- 
timidate persons seeking to enjoy any 
federally granted right or privilege. The 
Justice Department has been powerless 
to prosecute under this statute when the 
perpetrator of racial violence was a lone 
individual or when the elements of a 
conspiracy were impossible to prove. 

A second problem is that the language 
of section 241 is so general that the Su- 
preme Court has held due process to re- 
quire proof of “specific intent” to deprive 
the victim of a particular Federal right. 
Although proof of intent will be a part of 
the Government’s case under the new 
section 245, the clear enumeration of 
protected activities eliminates any re- 
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quirement of proof of specific intent.” 
And, most significantly, this explicit 
enumeration should have a far more sub- 
stantial deterrent effect on prospective 
violators than the general wording of 
section 241. 

The inadequacy of section 241 which 
is most peculiarly applicable to protec- 
tion of equal rights to State benefits is 
the uncertainty as to the statute’s cov- 
erage of such rights, Until recently, the 
Justice Department has prosecuted only 
cases in which violent acts were com- 
mitted either under color of law, or to 
discourage enjoyment of benefits con- 
ferred by the Federal Government or 
covered by positive Federal legislation. 
The Supreme Court may soon be con- 
fronted with the question of whether 
section 241 protects 14th amendment 
rights as well. But regardless of the 
Court’s resolution of this issue, there is 
no question but that the new section 245 
will be a more effective means of guar- 
anteeing such protection. 

Finally, a word should be said about 
the overlap between section 245(a) of 
this bill and sections 11 and 12 of the 
Voting Rights Act. Although the right 
to vote in State elections is given similar 
protection in both, section 245(a) also 
covers the right to run for office, which 
is not explicitly included in the Voting 
Rights Act. Further, the punishment 
provided in the bill before us is greater, 
and more commensurate with the grav- 
ity of the offense. There is also much 
to be said for setting out, in one statute, 
a comprehensive list of activities to be 
protected by Federal law. Amending the 
Voting Rights Act, so as to avoid dupli- 
cation of coverage, would be a far wiser 
course than weakening the committee 
bill in such an important area. 

We must meet our responsibilities by 
passing H.R. 2516 without delay. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRES:DING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to H.R. 2516. This is an- 
other misnamed civil rights bill. 

This proposal is unsound, unwise, and 
not needed. In many material respects it 
is unconstitutional. 

I believe that when the Senate and the 
American people fully understand the 
tragic consequences that would inevi- 
tably result from the enactment of this 
bill, this body, in its wisdom, will refuse 
to approve H.R, 2516. 

I want to here and now assure my col- 
leagues, and the American people, that I 
will expend every energy and effort to 
alert the Senate and the people to the 
dreadful consequences which would fol- 
low the passage of this legislation. The 
faults and weaknesses of this bill are so 
many and varied that they cannot all be 
encompassed in one speech. I intend to 
join in with other of my colleagues who 
are deeply concerned with, and fearful 
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of, this proposed legislation in an effort 
to defeat this bad bill. 

I sincerely hope and trust that all of 
my colleagues give full and fair consid- 
eration to our objections to H.R. 2516. 

This bill purports to be directed to acts 
of violence or threats of violence. In 
order to properly consider the propriety 
of this legislation as an expression of de- 
sirable public policy, it is necessary to 
briefly review the recent events pertain- 
ing to mob violence and civil disorders in 
this Nation. 

In my judgment, the most serious do- 
mestic crisis facing America today is the 
ominous threat of riots and mob violence 
that hangs like a pall over many of our 
cities. I believe that the vast majority of 
the people share in this opinion. 

If the widespread eruptions of riots, 
mob violence, and civil disorders of 1964, 
1965, and 1966, whch resulted in scores of 
killings and wholesale destruction and 
theft of property, failed to demonstrate 
the truthfulness of this proposition, then 
the events of this past summer should 
have convinced the most skeptical. In the 
summer of 1967, more than 100 American 
cities were hit by riots, mob violence, or 
civil disorders. Detroit and Newark be- 
came the scenes of mass depredations of 
the mindless mob against persons and 
property. The American people were 
treated to the spectacle of the Armed 
Forces patrolling the streets to save a 
great city from anarchy. 

The majority of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has responded to this crisis by 
ordering reported a bill which will give 
added protection to roving fomentors of 
violence, such as Stokely Carmichael and 
H. Rap Brown. 

An amendment was offered to this bill 
in the Judiciary Committee to attach 
H.R. 421, the House-passed antiriot bill, 
to H.R. 2516. This amendment was voted 
down. 

If the Senate follows the lead of a 
majority of the Judiciary Committee in 
enacting this bill without having first 
enacted a meaningful antiriot bill, then 
the American people will get the clear 
and unmistakable message that this body 
is more interested in protecting the agi- 
tators and incitors to riot who travel 
about this country than it is in punishing 
these persons for their misdeeds in caus- 
ing loss of lives and property. 

Under the terms and provisions of this 
bill as ordered reported to the Senate, 
if a white person had been present dur- 
ing the inflammatory speech of H. Rap 
Brown which led to the Cambridge riots 
on July 24, 1967, and, becoming enraged 
at the inflammatory statements made by 
Brown, had shouted a threat to him from 
the audience, that person could be tried 
under this act and fined up to $1,000 and 
imprisoned for 1 year. If such person had 
jumped up on the platform and struck 
Brown, giving him a bloody nose, he 
could be punished by 10 years in prison 
and fined up to $10,000. No punishment 
could be imposed on H. Rap Brown under 
these circumstances. This would have 
been cured by attaching the antiriot bill 
as an amendment. 

I strongly believe that under these 
conditions the majority of the Senate and 
the vast majority of the American peo- 
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ple rightly believe that H. Rap Brown 
should be punished under the Federal 
criminal law, and that the person who 
became angry at him should not be pun- 
ished. If I am wrong, then the Senate 
should enact this bill in its present form. 

If there are those who doubt that a 
person who heckled Brown at the Cam- 
bridge speech could be indicted and con- 
victed under the terms of this bill, I will 
apply the provisions of the bill to the 
facts in that case, 5 

First, during the course of his speech’ 
Brown complained about inadequate 
schools afforded the Negro community. 
He also complained about the police pro- 
tection given the Negro community by 
the city of Cambridge. The bill would 
make it a crime to knowingly, by force 
or threat of force, injure, intimidate, or 
interfere with any person because he has 
engaged in speech or peaceful assembly 
opposing any denial of the opportunity 
to participate in eight specified cate- 
gories of activities without discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion, politi- 
cal affiliation, or national origin. The 
third of the eight specified categories of 
rights is “participating in or enjoying 
any benefit, service, privilege, program, 
facility, or activity provided or adminis- 
tered by the United States or by any 
State or subdivision thereof.” Obviously, 
the public schools are a benefit, privilege, 
facility, or activity provided or adminis- 
tered by the State of Maryland and/or 
the city of Cambridge. Also, police pro- 
tection falls in the same category. 

It is important to understand that the 
bill speaks of “speech or peaceful assem- 
bly.” The word “peaceful” modifies “as- 
sembly,” but it does not modify “speech.” 

Any interference with even the most 
violent and inflammatory speech, such 
as the one made by Brown, which op- 
posed the denial of the opportunity to 
participate in any activity or benefit 
mentioned in the eight categories, which 
embrace practically all human activities 
and actions, on account of race, et cetera, 
would be punished under this bill, and 
at the same time deter the police from 
keeping the peace. 

I was happy and pleased that on the 
first day this bill was brought up for 
discussion by the Senate, January 18, 
1968, my distinguished and able col- 
league, the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana, with his usual thorough under- 
standing and grasp of the issues, made 
reference to this fatal flaw of the bill. 

In the course of discussing this bill on 
the floor, Senator Lone asked the fol- 
lowing questions, page 329: 

Is it possible that this bill could be used 
to help Rap Brown conduct his activities 
and protect him while he goes around mak- 
ing incendiary speeches? 

* . * . . 

Is it not possible that this bill could be 
helpful to him on the basis that if he went 
somewhere and his conduct might lead to 
burning down Cambridge, Detroit, or Baton 
Rouge, La., and if someone should act 
precipitously before he got around to setting 
the place on fire and before he consummated 
his evil conduct, and acted against him be- 
fore that time, that this could be a bill for 
the protection of Rap Brown; in other words, 
prior to the time he had gone overboard 
with his conduct? 
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I can assure my esteemed colleague 
that, unfortunately, the answer to both 
of his questions is “Yes.” He apparently 
has come to the same conclusion, be- 
cause at a later point in the discussion he 
made the following statement, page 332: 

So it can well be contended that this bill 
could properly be entitled “A bill to aid and 
abet H. Rap Brown and Stokely Carmichael.” 


The House of Representatives, when 
it considered H.R. 2516 last August, was 
concerned about whether its provisions 
would afford protection to agitators and 
criminal elements such as Brown and 
Carmichael. In order to assure that this 
bill could not be used in such a perverted 
fashion, the House insisted on adding 
this language as a floor amendment: 

As used in this section, the term “en- 
gaged in speech or peaceful assembly” shall 
not mean the urging, instigating or inciting 
of other persons to riot or to commit any 
act of violence in furtherance of a riot. 


There is no such provision in the bill 
ordered reported to this Senate by the 
majority of the Judiciary Committee. 

Another great danger posed by H.R. 
2516 is that it could be used to prosecute 
National Guardsmen, State and local 
law-enforcement officers, and even mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States engaged in suppressing a riot. If 
a white law enforcement officer in- 
flicted bodily harm upon a Negro citizen 
while engaged in suppressing a riot, be- 
cause the colored person was using the 
public streets or sidewalks—which are 
facilities provided by a State or sub- 
division thereof, as set out in paragraph 
3 of the categories of protected rights— 
and because of the race or color of the 
Negro, then such law enforcement of- 
ficer could be prosecuted under this bill. 

I think it manifestly unfair to put 
those who are on the front lines of the 
struggle to maintain a society of ordered 
liberty under the terrible omnipresent 
threat of being hailed into Federal court 
on a criminal charge because the Attor- 
ney General of the United States or a 
grand jury determined weeks or months 
after the fact that in the heat of conflict 
they had used an unreasonable amount 
of force in suppressing a riot. 

The House of Representatives was also 
concerned that this evil result might 
flow from the use of this proposed crim- 
inal law. When considering this bill, the 
House insisted on adding the following 
proviso on the floor: 

Provided, however, That nothing within 
this section shall be construed so as to deter 
any law enforcement officer from lawfully 
carrying out the lawful duties of his office 
and no such officer shall be considered to be 
in violation of this section for carrying out 
the lawful duties of his office or enforcing 
lawful ordinances and laws of the United 
States or their political subdivisions. 


The bill ordered reported by the ma- 
jority of the Judiciary Committee fails 
to contain any provisions which would 
protect our law enforcement officers. In 
my judgment, this alone is a fatal flaw 
of the bill. 

Senator Ervin offered an amendment 
in the committee which would have as- 
sured that this bill could never be used 
for such a bad purpose. His amendment 
provided as follows: 
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Nothing in this Act shall apply to acts or 
omissions on the part of law enforcement 
officers, members of the National Guard, as 
defined in section 101(9) of title 10, United 
States Code, members of the 
militia of any State or the District of Co- 
lumbia, not covered by section 101(9), or 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who are engaged in suppressing a riot 
or civil disturbance or restoring law and 
order during a riot or civil disturbance. 


For some strange reason the pro- 
ponents of this legislation in its present 
form rejected this amendment by a vote 
of 8 to 7. Senator Ervin has introduced 
his amendment on the floor, and it 
should be supported. 

There is one portion of the majority 
report filed to accompany this bill which 
I think is deserving of comment at this 
time. On page 4 of the printed report, 
under the heading of “The Need for the 
Legislation” is found the following 
language: 

Under the Federal system, the keeping of 
the peace is, for the most part, a matter of 
local and not Federal concern. Racial vio- 
lence almost invariably involves a violation 
of State law. Where the administration of 
justice is colorblind, perpetrators of racial 
crimes will ordinarily be apprehended by 
local police and appropriately punished by 
local courts; and, as a natural consequence, 
other would-be lawbreakers will be deterred. 

In some places, however, local officials 
either have been unable or unwilling to solve 
and prosecute crimes of racial violence or to 
obtain convictions in such cases—even where 
the facts seemed to warrant. As a result, 
there is need for Federal action to compen- 
sate for the lack of effective protection and 
prosecution on the local level. 


This sounds like a good reason to enact 
a strong antiriot bill rather than this so- 
called civil rights bill, which is admittedly 
aimed at the States of the South. 

It is ironic, indeed, that the proponents 
of this legislation should cite these rea- 
sons for the enactment of this civil rights 
bill when almost everybody in America 
has witnessed on television and in news- 
paper photographs the spectacle of Negro 
rioters and looters strolling out of stores 
carrying liquor, radios, television sets, 
appliances, and many other types of 
stolen goods while policemen are shown 
calmly looking on. 

We all know of “deals” and “truces” 
arranged between some local law- 
enforcement authorities and rioters who 
have, for some racial motives, inflicted 
serious damage on the property and per- 
sons of white citizens. 

It is also a notorious fact that com- 
paratively very few of these rioters and 
killers who have committed racially mo- 
tivated crimes have even been brought 
to trial, and even fewer have been con- 
victed. 

The evidence is overwhelming that the 
South is not the area where local justice 
is not colorblind. Some of the proponents 
of this bill should look to their own States 
before they make such an accusation of 
the Southern States. 

In my judgment, the people of the 
United States have had enough of leg- 
islative lynching of the Southern States. 
I think that most of the people of the 
country have come to realize that for the 
past 7 years and more, the southern peo- 
ple have had to bear insults, intimida- 
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tion, agitation, provocation, ridicule, and 
scorn, and that the people of the South 
have, by and large, responded with re- 
straint and sometimes outraged and 
righteous indignation. 

The discussion on this floor on Janu- 
ary 18, the first day this bill was brought 
to the floor, illustrates the need for a full 
and thorough discussion of all aspects of 
the bill. At page 332 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of that date is found a 
colloquy between my esteemed colleagues, 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND], the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], and the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART]. 
Senator HOLLAND expressed concern over 
the definition of the word “color” as used 
in section 245(a) when it refers to “race, 
color, religion, or national origin.” 

I quote, in part, the discussion between 
my colleagues on this question, page 332: 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, I am somewhat 
disturbed by the question of racial difference, 
the question of color difference. 

Is there any definition, in the pending 
measure or in the Federal law otherwise, that 
fixes the differential between races and be- 
tween colors? 

Mr. Envix. No. The word “color” is not 
brought up. If there is any difference of color, 
it is one man’s suntan and another man’s red 
face, as far as this bill is concerned. 

Mr. HoLLAND. I doubt if that is what was 
intended. 

Mr. Ervin. I do not think so, either. 

Mr. HoLtanp. I wonder if there is any defi- 
nition, as there is under State law in my 
State and in other States that I know about, 
as to, for instance, what degree of Negro blood 
is necessary to designate an individual pos- 
sessing it as a Negro, and similarly with ref- 
erence to Indians and Orientals. 

Mr, Ervin, No, this bill leaves that to the 
judges, whom it assumes to be able to un- 
screw the inscrutable. 

Mr. HoLLAND. I ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: 

Would a mulatto—who, under our law, is 
a halfbreed, half white and half colored—be 
considered as white or colored for the pur- 
poses of this law? 

Mr. Ervin. I am not an expert in that re- 
gard. I leave the matter of color entirely 
out of my proposal. 

. * * . * 

Mr. HoLianp. Mr. President, I at one time 
served as judge in a minor court, I know that 
it sometimes became very difficult to fix the 
question of color, at least in the Southland, 
and I am sure that would be true everywhere 
in the Nation, Certainly it would be true 
under a criminal statute that differentiates 
between citizens or individuals according to 
their color or race. 

Mr, Hart. Mr. President, Congress, gener- 
ally over the bitter objection of some who 
are present on the floor, has consistently 
passed a series of laws that establish certain 
rights based upon color and provide against 
the deprivation of rights because of color. I 
am aware of no difficulty that has been 
created over the years because of the adop- 
tion of those laws. 


I would imagine that my distinguished 
colleague from Michigan had in mind the 
provisions of the civil rights acts of 1957, 
1960, and 1964, and of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, which made discrimination 
on account of color a basis for the grant- 
ing of injunctive or other civil relief. 

However, the fact that a word of such 
vague meaning as “color” can or should 
be used as a basis for the granting of in- 
junctive or other civil relief is certainly 
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no reason why it should be used as a basis 
for punishment under the criminal laws. 
In my judgment, my colleagues from 
Florida and North Carolina have raised 
a serious question which should be thor- 
oughly explored in considering this legis- 
lation. 

As all of us know, it is an elemental 
principle of law that all criminal laws 
must be specific, so that a potential of- 
fender may have reasonable notice that 
he is about to violate the law. If this re- 
quirement of specificity is not met, then 
the criminal law will be declared uncon- 
stitutional by the courts because of 
vagueness. It certainly seems to me that 
the use of the word “color” in this crim- 
inal statute would render it void for 
vagueness. 

There are other portions of this bill 
which I also think are void on account of 
vagueness. 

It is strange that the proponents of 
this legislation claim that one reason it 
should be supported is that the criminal 
civil rights statutes presently in force, 
especially title 18, United States Code, 
sections 241 and 242, are vague and 
overly broad, while H.R. 2516 states in 
specific and precise terms the conduct 
which is made criminal thereby. How- 
ever, when we analyze the provisions of 
the pending bill, we see that it, too, is 
vague and overly broad, and, indeed, 
would punish almost all conceivable 
racially motivated acts of violence or 
threats of violence. 

I do not believe that we would want to 
so drastically expand Federal criminal 
jurisdiction, even if it were constitution- 
ally permissible to do so. 

For instance, paragraph (7) of the 
enumerated categories of protected ac- 
tivities, deprivation of which is made 
punishable by fine and/or imprisonment, 
is as follows: 

Participating in or enjoying the benefits 
of any program or activity receiving Federal 
financial assistance; 


I have obtained from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity a current catalog of 
Federal assistance programs dated June 
1, 1967. This catalog purports to list all 
domestic programs receiving Federal fi- 
nancial assistance. It contains a list of 
459 program descriptions. The alphabet- 
ical subject index of these programs 
ranges from “accident control” to “youth 
opportunity centers.” Of course, it would 
be utterly impossible for any citizen to 
be aware of all of these federally assisted 
programs. Yet, under the provisions of 
H.R. 2516, any citizen could be punished 
for attempting to interfere with the right 
of any person to participate in or enjoy 
the benefits of any of these programs. In 
my judgment, this falls far short of the 
promise made by the supporters of the 
bill that it deals in specifics, and not 
generalities. 

Paragraph (3) of the enumerated cat- 
egories of protected rights, interference 
with which would be punished by fine 
and/or imprisonment, is even more 
broad, vague, and loose. That paragraph 
is as follows: 

Participating in or enjoying any benefit, 
service, privilege, program, facility, or activity 
provided or administered by the United 
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States or by any State or subdivision there- 


This really covers the waterfront. 

It is difficult to imagine a person en- 
gaging in many activities outside of his 
home that would not be covered by this 
provision. Certainly, the public streets 
and sidewalks are facilities provided by 
a State or subdivision. So are public 
parks and highways. 

I believe it is unreasonable to expect 
a citizen to be aware of all of the “bene- 
fits, services, privileges, programs, facil- 
ities, or activities” provided or adminis- 
tered by the United States or by any 
State or subdivision thereof. I doubt se- 
riously if there is any person present here 
who could enumerate all of the specific 
rights protected by these broad and gen- 
eral categories. For this reason I believe 
that this bill is void for vagueness. 

There is another important aspect of 
this bill which does not live up to its 
promise. The proponents of this legisla- 
tion tell us that this is a bill to protect 
federally secured rights, and to punish 
interference therewith on account of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 
In fact, the first sentence of the major- 
ity report on this bill under the heading 
of “Purpose of the legislation as re- 
ported” reads as follows: 

H.R. 2516, as reported, adds a new section 
245 to title 18, United States Code, in the 
form of a criminal statute designed to deter 
and punish interference by force or threat of 
force with activities protected by Federal law 
or = 3 and specifically set out in 
the - 


The fact of the matter is that there are 
provisions of H.R. 2516 which go far be- 
yond existing Federal law. For instance, 
subsection 4 of the enumerated cate- 
gories of rights is as follows: 

Applying for or enjoying employment, or 
any perquisite thereof, by any private em- 
ployer or agency of the United States or any 
State or subdivision thereof, or of joining or 
using the services or advantages of any labor 
organization or using the services of any 
employment agency; 


This is much broader than title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
deals with equal employment oppor- 
tunity? For instance, subsection (4) ap- 
plied to employment by any agency of the 
United States or any State or subdivi- 
sion thereof, but section 701(b) of title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 pro- 
vides, in part, as follows: 

The term employer“ .. does not include 
(1) the United States, a corporation wholly 
owned by the Government of the United 
States, an Indian tribe, or a State or political 
subdivision thereof. 


Section 701(b) of title VII also restricts 
the definition of the term “employer” 
to a person engaged in an industry af- 
fecting commerce who has 25 or more 
employees for each working day in each 
of 20 or more calendar weeks in the cur- 
rent or preceding calendar year, with a 
proviso that during the first year after 
the effective date of the title—which was 
1 year after enactment, or July 2, 1965— 
persons having fewer than 100 em- 
ployees—and their agents—shall not be 
considered employers, and during the 
second year after such date, persons hav- 
ing fewer than 75 employees—and their 
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agents—shall not be considered em- 
ployers, and during the third year after 
such date, persons having fewer than 50 
employees—and their agents—shall not 
be considered employers. 

We are now in the third year after 
the effective date of title VII, so that 
any person having fewer than 50 em- 
ployees engaged in an industry affecting 
commerce is not covered by the provi- 
sions of title VII. 

If we are going to punish the depriva- 
tion of federally secured rights in the 
field of employment, then it certainly 
should be limited to the provisions of 
existing Federal law, 

Another portion of the pending bill 
which goes far beyond existing Federal 
law is paragraph (8) of the categories 
of protected rights, interference with 
which would be made punishable by fine 
and/or imprisonment, which deals with 
the right to service in a place of public 
accommodation. Said paragraph (8) 
states the following as a protected right 
under the criminal laws: 

Enjoying the goods, services, facilities, 
privileges, advantages, or accommodations of 
any inn, hotel, motel, or other establish- 
ment which provides lodging to transient 
guests or of any restaurant, cafeteria, lunch- 
room, lunch counter, soda fountain, or other 
facility which serves the public and which 
is principally engaged in selling food for 
consumption on the premises, or of any 
gasoline station, or of any motion picture 
house, theater, concert hall, sports arena, 
stadium, or any other place of exhibition 
or entertainment which serves the public, 
or of any other establishment which serves 
the public and which is located within the 
premises of any of the aforesaid establish- 
ments or within the premises of which is 
physically located any of the aforesaid estab- 
lishments; 


Here, again, the provisions of the 
criminal law would go far beyond the 
provisions of the civil law contained in 
title II of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
dealing with places of public accommo- 
dation. 

Section 201(b) of title IT gives the fol- 
lowing definition of a place of public 
accommodation: 

Each of the following establishments which 
serves the public is a place of public accom- 
modation within the meaning of this title if 
its operations affect commerce, or if dis- 
crimination or segregation by it is supported 
by State action: 

(1) any inn, hotel, motel, or other estab- 
lishment which provides lodging to transient 
guests, other than an establishment located 
within a building which contains not more 
than five rooms for rent or hire and which is 
actually occupied by the proprietor of such 
establishment as his residence; 

(2) any restaurant, cafeteria, lunchroom, 
lunch counter, soda fountain, or other fa- 
cility principally engaged in selling food for 
consumption on the premises, including, but 
not limited to, any such facility located on 
the premises of any retail establishment; or 
any gasoline station; 

(3) any motion picture house, theater, 
concert hall, sports arena, stadium or other 
place of exhibition or entertainment; and 

(4) any establishment (A)(1) which is 
physically located within the premises of any 
establishment otherwise covered by this sub- 
section, or (ii) within the premises of which 
is physically located any such covered estab- 
lishment, and (B) which holds itself out as 
serving patrons of such covered establish- 
ment. 
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In the first place, section 201(b) of 
title II restricts coverage of the statute 
to establishments whose operations affect 
commerce, or whose policy of discrimina- 
tion or segregation is supported by State 
action. 

One of the worst features of paragraph 
(8) as a provision of the criminal law is 
the catchall provision at the end, in 
which after a long list of covered estab- 
lishments, it is added “or of any other 
establishment which serves the public 
and which is located within the premises 
of any of the aforesaid establishments 
or within the premises of which is physi- 
cally located any of the aforesaid estab- 
lishments.” It is the last clause, “within 
the premises of which is physically lo- 
cated any of the aforesaid establish- 
ments” which causes me concern. In 
other words, if there is a 20-story bank 
building which serves the public, and 
there is a restaurant which serves the 
public on the top floor, then any racially 
motivated threat of violence occurring 
anywhere in the bank building on ac- 
count of a person seeking to engage in 
transacting business with the bank 
would be punished under this bill with 
fine and/or imprisonment. 

This type of criminal statute offends 
the basic requirements of due process of 
law, because a person is not given any 
notice that he is about to violate the law. 
If there were no restaurant or other cov- 
ered establishments in the bank build- 
ing, there would be no violation of the 
Federal criminal law. It is indefensible 
to make guilt of a Federal crime depend 
upon such unknown and unknowable 
circumstances. 

This is another example of the civil 
counterpart being much more narrow 
and specific than the broad, general, 
vague provisions of this proposed crim- 
inal law. This is very strange, and the 
complete reverse of the general rule that 
a criminal law should be more narrow 
and specific than its civil counterpart, 
which can, within reason, be in broad 
and general terms. 

The catchall provisions of section 201 
(b) (4) of title II of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 are in stark contrast to the catch- 
all provisions of paragraph (8) of the 
pending bill. Section 201(b) (4) provides 
that the following additional establish- 
ments shall be covered: 

Any establishment (A) (1) which is physi- 
cally located within the premises of any 
establishment otherwise covered by this sub- 
section, or (ii) within the premises of which 
is physically located any such covered es- 
tablishment, and (B) which holds itself 
out as serving patrons of such covered estab- 
lishment. 


Thus, the catchall provisions of sec- 
tion 201 (b) (4) are confined to such 
matters as a barbershop located in a 
hotel covered by the act which holds 
itself out as serving patrons of the hotel, 
or a bar serving alcoholic beverages lo- 
cated within the same premises as a 
restaurant covered by the act and which 
holds itself out as serving patrons of the 
restaurant. 

This is reasonable coverage for a pro- 
vision of civil law, but the broad catch- 
all provisions of paragraph (8) of H.R. 
2516 certainly have no place in the 
criminal law. 
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Mr. President, the provisions of H.R. 
2516, presently pending before the Sen- 
ate are objectionable for many and vari- 
ous reasons, However, there is one basic 
constitutional question which challenges 
the very premise upon which this bill is 
based. The question is, simply stated: 
Does the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment authorize Congress to 
provide criminal penalties for the acts 
of individuals, not acting “under the col- 
or of law,” against the exercise of rights 
enumerated in this legislation? If this 
question is answered in the negative, the 
entire bill must fall in its entirety. I sub- 
mit that it does thus fail to meet the 
constitutional test and address my re- 
marks to that question. 

The Supreme Court, as early as 1875, 
considered the power of Congress to leg- 
islate pursuant to the authority of the 
fifth section of the 14th amendment in 
the case of United States v. Cruikshank, 
92 US. 542, involving an indictment con- 
taining 16 counts for conspiracy un- 
der section 6 of the Enforcement Act of 
May 31, 1870, which reads as follows: 

That if two or more persons shall band or 
conspire together, or go in disguise upon the 
public highway, or upon the premises of an- 
other, with intent to violate any provision of 
this act, or to injure, oppress, threaten, or 
intimidate any citizen, with intent to pre- 
vent or hinder his free exercise and enjoy- 
ment of any right or privilege granted or 
secured to him by the constitution or laws 
of the United States, or because of his having 
exercised, the same, such persons shall be 
held guilty of felony, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be fined or imprisoned, or both 
at the discretion of the court—the fine not 
to exceed $5,000 and the imprisonment not 
to exceed ten years; and shall, moreover, be 
thereafter ineligible to, and disabled from 
holding, any Office or place of honor, profit 
or trust created by the constitution or laws 
of the United States. 


The indictments alleged actions by in- 
dividual whites against two citizens “of 
African descent and persons of color.” 
Mr. Chief Justice Waite, delivering the 
opinion of the Court, stated: 

The fourteenth amendment prohibits a 
State from depriving any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law, but this adds nothing to the rights of 
one citizen as against another. It simply fur- 
nishes an additional guaranty any 
encroachment by the States upon the funda- 


mental rights which belong to every citizen 
as a member of society. 


The fourteenth amendment, prohibits a 
State from denying to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws; 
but this provision does not, any more than 
the one which precedes it, and which we have 
just considered, add any thing to the rights 
which one citizen has under the Constitution 
against another. The equality of the rights 
of citizens is a principle of republicanism. 
Every republican government is in duty 
bound to protect all its citizens in the en- 
joyment of this principle, if within its power. 
That duty was originally assumed by the 
States; and it still remains there. The only 
obligation resting upon the United States 
is to see that the States do not deny the 
right. This the amendment guarantees, but 
no more. The power of the national govern- 
ment is limited to the enforcement of this 
guaranty. 

In 1879, the Court stated in Virginia v. 
Rives, 100 U.S. 313: 
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The provisions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution we have quoted all 
have reference to State action exclusively, 
and not to any action of private individuals. 
It is the State which is prohibited from 
denying to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws, and conse- 
quently the statutes partially enumerating 
what civil rights colored men shall enjoy 
equally with white persons, founded as they 
are upon the amendment, are intended for 
protection against State infringement of 
those rights. Sec. 641 was also intended for 
their protection against State action, and 
against that alone. 


In that same year the Court stated in 
Ez parte Virginia, 100 U.S. 39: 


The prohibitions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment are directed to the States, and 
they are to a degree restrictions of State 
power. It is these which Congress is empow- 
ered to enforce, and to enforce against State 
action, however put forth, whether that ac- 
tion be executive, legislative or judicial. 

* * * . * 


We have said the prohibitions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment are addressed to the 
States. They are, “No State shall make or 
enforce a law which shall abridge the priv- 
ileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States, . . nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

* * * La . 


But the constitutional amendment was 
ordained for a purpose, It was to secure equal 
rights to all persons, and, to insure to all 
persons the enjoyment of such rights, power 
was given to Congress to enforce its provi- 
sions by appropriate legislation. Such legis- 
lation must act upon persons, not upon the 
abstract thing denominated a State, but 
upon the persons who are the agents of the 
states in the denial of the rights which were 
intended to be secured. 


In 1883, the Court, in a clear and com- 
prehensive statement handed down its 
landmark decision in the civil rights 
cases, which were all founded on the first 
and second sections of the act of Con- 
gress known as the Civil Rights Act, 
passed March 1, 1875, entitled “An act 
to protect all citizens in their civil and 
legal rights.” The facts of the case, as 
stated by the Court, were as follows: 

Two of the cases, those against Stanley and 
Nichols were indictments for denying to per- 
sons of color the accommodations and privi- 
leges of an inn or hotel; two of them, those 
against Ryan and Singleton, were, one on 
information, the other on indictment for 
denying to individuals the privileges and 
accommodations of a theater, the informa- 
tion against Ryan being for refusing a colored 
person a seat in the dress circle of Maguire’s 
theater in San Francisco; and the indictment 
against Singleton was for denying to another 
person, whose color was not stated, the full 
enjoyment of the accommodations of the 
theater known as the Grand Opera House in 
New York, “said denial not being made for 
any reasons by law applicable to citizens of 
every race and color, and regardless of any 
previous condition of servitude.” The case 
of Robinson and wife against the Memphis 
& Charleston R. R. Company was an action 
brought in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Western District of Tennessee, 
to recover the penalty of five hundred dollars 
given by the second section of the act; and 
the gravamen was the refusal by the con- 
ductor of the railroad company to allow the 
wife to ride in the ladies’ car, for the reason, 
as stated in one of the counts, that she was 
a person of African descent. The jury ren- 
dered a verdict for the defendants in this 
case upon the merits, under a charge of the 
court to which a bill of exception was taken 
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by the plaintiffs. The case was tried on the 
assumption by both parties of the validity 
of the act of Congress; and the principal 
point made by the exceptions was, that the 
judge allowed evidence to go to the jury 
tending to show that the conductor had 
reason to suspect that the plaintiff, the wife, 
was an improper person, because she was in 
company with a young man whom he sup- 
posed to be a white man, and on that account 
inferred that there was some improper con- 
nection between them; and the judge charged 
the jury, in substance, that if this was the 
conductor’s bona fide reason for excluding 
the woman from the car, they might take it 
into consideration on the question of the 
liability of the company. 


The Civil Rights Act referred to de- 
clared in section 1: 


That all persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States shall be entitled to 
the full and equal enjoyment of the accom- 
modations, advantages, facilities, and privi- 
leges of inns, public conveyances on land 
or water, theaters, and other places of pub- 
lic amusement; subject only to the con- 
ditions and limitations established by law, 
and applicable alike to citizens of every race 
and color regardless of any previous con- 
dition of servitude. 


Section 2 of the act provided criminal 
penalties for “any person who shall vio- 
late the foregoing section by denying to 
any citizen, except for reasons by law 
applicable to citizens of every race and 
color, and regardless of any previous 
condition of servitude, the full enjoy- 
ment of any of the accommodations, ad- 
vantages, facilities, or privileges in said 
section enumerated, or by aiding or 
inciting such denial.” 

Thus, the issue before the Court was 
whether the prohibitions of the 14th 
amendment applied only to “State ac- 
tion” in violation thereof, or whether the 
scope of the 14th amendment also in- 
cluded acts by individuals not acting 
“under color of law.” 

As stated by Justice Bradley, who 
delivered the opinion of the Court: 


Are these sections constitutional? The first 
section, which is the principal one, cannot 
be fairly understood without attending to 
the last clause, which qualifies the preceding 
part. 

The essence of the law is, not to declare 
broadly that all persons shall be entitled to 
the full and equal enjoyment of the ac- 
commodations, advantages, facilities, and 
privileges of inns, public conveyances and 
theaters; but that such enjoyment shall not 
be subject to any conditions applicable only 
to citizens of a particular race or color, or 
who had been in a previous condition of 
servitude. In other words, it is the purpose 
of the law to declare that, in the enjoyment 
of the accommodations and privileges of 
inns, public conveyances, theaters, and other 
places of public amusement, no distinction 
shall be made between citizens of different 
race or color, or between those who have, 
and those who have not been slaves. Its 
effect is to declare, that in all inns, public 
conveyances, and places of amusement, col- 
ored citizens whether formerly slaves or not, 
and citizens of other races, shall have the 
same accommodations and privileges in all 
inns, public conveyances, and places of 
amusement as are enjoyed by white citizens; 
and vice versa. The second section makes it 
a penal offense in any person to deny to 
any citizen of any race or color, regardless 
of previous servitude, any of the accommo- 
dations or privileges mentioned in the first 
section. 

Has Congress constitutional power to make 
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such a law? Of course, no one will contend 
that the power to pass it was contained in 
the Constitution before the adoption of the 
last three amendments. The power is sought, 
first, in the Fourteenth Amendment, and 
the views and arguments of distinguished 
Senators, advanced whilst the law was under 
consideration, claiming authority to pass it 
by virtue of that amendment, are the prin- 
cipal arguments adduced in favor of the 
power. We have carefully considered those 
arguments, as was due to the eminent ability 
of those who put them forward, and have 
felt, in all its force, the weight of authority 
which always invests a law that Congress 
deems itself competent to pass, But the re- 
sponsibility of an independent judgment is 
now thrown upon this court; and we are 
bound to exercise it according to the best 
lights we have, 

The first section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment (which is the one relied on), after de- 
claring who shall be citizens of the United 
States, and of the several States, is prohib- 
itory in its character, and prohibitory upon 
the States, It declares that: 

“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its 
2 diction the equal protection of the 

ws, 


It is State action of a particular char- 
acter that is prohibited. Individual invasion 
of individual rights is not the subject-matter 
of the amendment. It has a deeper and 
broader scope. It nullifies and makes void 
all State legislation, and State action of every 
kind, which impairs the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States, 
or which injures them in life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law, or which 
denies to any of them the equal protection 
of the laws. It not only does this, but in 
order that the national will, thus declared, 
may not be a mere brutum fulmen, the last 
section of the amendment invests Congress 
with power to enforce it by appropriate leg- 
islation. To enforce what? To enforce the 
prohibition. To adopt appropriate legislation 
for correcting the effects of such prohibited 
State laws and State acts, and thus to render 
them effectually null, void, and innocuous. 
This is the legislative power conferred upon 
Congress, and this is the whole of it. It does 
not invest Congress with power to legislate 
upon subjects which are within the domain 
of State legislation; but to provide modes of 
relief against State legislation, or State ac- 
tion, of the kind referred to. It does not 
authorize Congress to create a code of mu- 
nicipal law for the regulation of private 
rights; but to provide modes of redress 
against the operation of State laws, and the 
action of State officers executive or judicial, 
when these are subversive of the funda- 
mental rights specified in the amendment. 
Positive rights and privileges are undoubtedly 
secure by the Fourteenth Amendment, but 
they are secured by way of prohibition 
against State laws and State proceedings af- 
fecting those rights and privileges, and by 
power given to Congress to legislate for the 
purpose of carrying such prohibition into 
effect; and such legislation must necessarily 
be predicated upon such supposed State laws 
or State proceedings, and be directed to the 
correction of their operation and effect. 


0 e * . * 


And so in the present case, until some 
State law has been passed, or some State 
action through its officers or agents has been 
taken, adverse to the rights of citizens sought 
to be protected by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, no legislation of the United States 
under said amendment, nor any proceeding 
under such legislation, can be called into 
activity; for the prohibitions of the amend- 
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ment are against State laws and acts done 
under State authority. 


„ . . * . 


Hence, in all those cases where the Con- 
stitution seeks to protect the rights of the 
citizen discriminative and unjust 
laws of the State by prohibiting such laws, 
it is not individual offences, but abrogation 
and denial of rights, which it denounces, and 
for which it clothes the Congress with power 
to provide a remedy. This abrogation and 
denial of rights, for which the States alone 
were or could be responsible, was the great 
seminal and fundamental wrong which was 
intended to be remedied. And the remedy to 
be provided must necessarily be predicated 
upon that wrong. It must assume that in the 
cases provided for, the evil or wrong actually 
committed rests upon some State law or 
State atuhority for its excuse or perpetration. 

Of course, these remarks do not apply to 
those cases in which Congress is clothed 
with direct and plenary powers of legislation 
over the whole subject, accompanied with an 
express or implied denial of such power to 
the States, as in the regulation of commerce 
with foreign nations, among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes, the coin- 
ing of money, the establishment of post of- 
fices and post roads, the declaring of war, 
etc. In these cases Congress has power to 
pass laws for regulating the subject specified 
in every detail, and the conduct and transac- 
tions of individuals in respect thereof, But 
where a subject is not submitted to the gen- 
eral legislative power of Congress, but is only 
submitted thereto for the purpose of render- 
ing effective some prohibition against partic- 
ular State legislation or State action in ref- 
erence to that subject, the power given is 
limited by its object, and any legislation by 
Congress in the matter must necessarily be 
corrective in its character, adapted to coun- 
teract and redress the operation of such pro- 
hibited State laws or proceedings of State 
officers. 

If the principles of interpretation which 
we have laid down are correct, as we deem 
them to be (and they are in accord with the 
principles laid down in the cases before re- 
ferred to, as well as in the recent case of 
United States v. Harris, 106 U.S. 629), it is 
clear that the law in question cannot be sus- 
tained by any grant of legislative power 
made to Congress by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. That amendment prohibits the States 
from denying to any person the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and declares that Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce, by appro- 
priate legislation, the provisions of the 
amendment, The law in question, without 
any reference to adverse State legislation on 
the subject declares that all persons shall 
be entitled to equal accommodations and 
privileges of inns, public conveyances, and 
places of public amusement, and imposes a 
penalty upon any individual who shall deny 
to any citizen such equal accommodations 
and privileges. This is not corrective legisla- 
tion, it is primary and direct; it takes imme- 
diate and absolute possession of the subject 
of the right of admission to inns, public con- 
veyances, and places of amusement, It super- 
sedes and displaces State legislation on the 
same subject, or only allows it permissive 
force. It ignores such legislation, and as- 
sumes that the matter is one that belongs to 
the domain of national regulation. Whether 
it would not have a more effective protection 
of the rights of citizens to have clothed Con- 
gress with plenary power over the whole sub- 
ject, is not now the question. What we have 
to decide is, whether such plenary power 
has been conferred upon Congress by the 
Fourteenth Amendment; and, in our judg- 
ment, it has not. 


It is interesting to note that Justice 


Bradley foresaw that if the true meaning 
of the 14th amendment were to be per- 
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verted and twisted to include individuals 
not acting “under color of law,” that 
theory extended to its logical conclusion 
would lead to Federal laws purporting to 
protect every right, of every person, in 
every case. As stated by the Justice: 


If this legislation is appropriate for en- 
forcing the prohibitions of the amendment, 
it is difficult to see where it is to stop? Why 
may not Congress with equal show of au- 
thority enact a code of laws for the enforce- 
ment and vindication of all rights of life, 
liberty, and property? If it is supposable that 
the States may deprive persons of life, liberty, 
and property, without due process of law 
(and the amendment itself does suppose 
this), why should not Congress proceed at 
once to prescribe due process of law for the 
protection of every one of these fundamental 
rights, in every possible case, as well as to 
prescribe equal privileges in inns, public 
conveyances, and theaters? The truth is, that 
the implication of a power to legislate in this 
manner is based upon the assumption that 
if the States are forbidden to leigslate or act 
in a particular way on a particular subject, 
and power is conferred upon Congress to en- 
force the prohibition, this gives Congress 
power to legislate generally upon that sub- 
ject, and not merely power to provide modes 
of redress against such State legislation or 
action, The assumption is certainly unsound. 


It is also interesting to note that of 
the eight Justices who constituted the 
majority in the civil rights cases, the 
Virginia Commission on Constitutional 
Government has written: 


It is passing interest also to note who these 
justices were. Plainly they had no Southern 
bias. Bradley, who wrote the opinion, was 70 
years old in 1883, a native of New York, a 
Rutgers graduate, and ardent Unionist who 
publicly had denounced secession as treason. 
Samuel Blatchford, 63, also a New Yorker, a 
Columbia graduate, formerly private secre- 
tary and later law partner of William H. 
Seward, The colorful Stephen J. Field, 66, 
a native of Connecticut, had been appointed 
from California. Horace Gray, 55, was a 
Bostonian, a Harvard graduate, a renowned 
scholar and jurist who had served as a co- 
lonel of Ohio infantry in the Union Army. 
William Burnham Woods, 59, also an Ohioan, 
served as a Union officer at Shiloh, in the 
siege of Vicksburg, and in Sherman’s march 
to the sea. Samuel F. Miller, 67, started out 
to be a doctor in Kentucky, practiced medi- 
cine for 12 years, took up the law, and 
moved to Iowa where his emancipationist 
views were more acceptable. Chief Justice 
Morrison Waite, 66, was a native of Con- 
necticut, a Yale graduate, a staunch Unionist 
who settled in Toledo and identified him- 
self prominently with the Northern cause, 


The principle set forth in the civil 
rights cases has been reiterated In an 
endless procession of cases, and as noted 
by constitutional authority Charles 
Bloch: 


Since then Waite, Fuller of Illinois, White 
of Louisiana, Taft of Connecticut (and 
Ohio), Hughes of New York, Stone of New 
York, Vinson of Kentucky, Warren of Cali- 
fornia have served as Chief Justices. The doc- 
trine of Civil Rights cases of 1883 has not 
been overruled. Since 1883, approximately 50 
men from various States have been appointed 
to the Supreme Court but there has been no 
reversal of the rulings in the Civil Rights 
cases. 

Presidents Arthur, Cleveland, Benjamin 
Harrison, William McKinley, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Taft, Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy and Johnson have served since 1883 
with Congresses from the 48th to the 90th, 
and no amendment to the Constitution of 
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the United States has been ratified, or even 
submitted by the Congress which would effec- 
tuate a change in that established principle 
of law. 

It would serve only to labor the question 
to cite to you the many, many decisions of 
the Supreme Court which have reaffirmed the 
doctrine. 


The 1882 case of United States v. Har- 
ris, 106 U.S. 609, involved an indictment 
charging that several defendants “un- 
lawfully, with force and arms, did con- 
spire together with certain other persons 
for the purpose of depriving ‘several citi- 
zens’ of the equal protection of the laws.” 
From a difference of opinion upon the 
defendants demeanor, the case was ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. 

Holding “against the constitutionality 
of the law,” Mr. Justice Woods, deliver- 
ing the opinion of the court, stated: 

These authorities show conclusively that 
the legislation under consideration finds no 
warrant for its enactment in the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The language of the amendment does not 
leave this subject in doubt. When the State 
has been guilty of no violation of its pro- 
visions; when it has not made or enforced 
any law abridging the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States; when 
no one of its departments has deprived any 
person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, or denied to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws; when, on the contrary, the laws 
of the State, as enacted by its legislative, and 
construed by its judicial, and administered 
by its executive departments, recognize and 
protect the rights of all persons, the amend- 
ment imposes no duty and confers no power 
upon Congress. 

Section 5519 of the Revised Statutes is not 
limited to take effect only in case the State 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States, or deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, or deny to any person the 
equal protection of the laws, It applies, no 
matter how well the State may have per- 
formed its duty. Under it private persons 
are Mable to punishment for conspiring to 
deprive any one of the equal protection of 
the laws enacted by the State. 

In the indictment in this case, for in- 
stance, which would be a good indictment 
under the law if the law itself were valid, 
there is no intimation that the State of 
Tennessee has pasesd any law or done any 
act forbidden by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
On the contrary, the gravamen of the charge 
against the accused is that they conspired 
to deprive certain citizens of the United 
States and of the State of Tennessee of the 
equal protection accorded them by the laws 
of Tennessee. 

As, therefore, the section of the law under 
consideration is directed exclusively against 
the action of private persons, without refer- 
ence to the laws of the State or their ad- 
ministration by her officers, we are clear in 
the opinion that it is not warranted by any 
clause in the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, 


In 1901 the Court considered Hodger 
v. United States, 203 U.S. 1, a case in- 
volving an indictment charging that 
several defendants did “knowingly, will- 
fully, and unlawfully conspire to oppress, 
threaten and intimidate” certain “citi- 
zens of the United States of African de- 
cent, in the free exercise and enjoyment 
of rights and privileges secured to them 
and each of them by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States.” It was not 
alleged that the defendants were acting 
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under “color of law.” The lower court 
overruled defendants’ demeanor, where- 
upon the case was appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Reversing and remanding, Justice 
Brewer, delivering the opinion of the 
Court, stated: 


That prior to the three post bellum 
Amendments to the Constitution the Na- 
tional Government had no jurisdiction over 
a wrong like that charged in this indictment 
is conceded; that the Fourteenth and Fif- 
tenth Amendments do not justify the legis- 
lation is also beyond dispute, for they, as 
repeatedly held, are restrictions upon state 
action, and no action on the part of the 
State is complained of. Unless, therefore, the 
Thirteenth Amendment vests in the Nation 
the jurisdiction claimed the remedy must be 
sought through state action and in state 
tribunals subject to the supervision of this 
court by writ of error in proper cases. 


In United States v. Powell, 212 U.S. 
564, 1909, the judgment of the circuit 
court sustaining demurrer to an indict- 
ment for conspiracy, the Court decided 
per curiam: 

The judgment is affirmed on the authority 
of Hodger v. United States, 203 U.S. 1. 


As stated in 162 A.L.R. at page 1383 
(e): 


In United States v. Powell (1909) 212 U.S. 
564. (affirming 1907 .. . 151 Fed. 648, and 
adopting the opinion therein), the statute 
was held to afford no protection against the 
act of private individuals in taking a pris- 
oner from the state officers and murdering 
him to prevent his trial, But in ex parte 
Riggins (1904: C. C.), 184 Fed. 404, involving 
the sufficiency of an indictment based upon 
the same facts the court held that the stat- 
ute did give such protection provided there 
was no attempt to alter or interfere with the 
state laws or the authority of its officers in 
executing them. The case was reversed (sic) 
in (1905) 199 U.S. 547 . . . on other grounds. 
In United States v. Powell (U.S.) supra, the 
government urged the court to adopt the 
position taken by the Circuit Court in ex 
parte Riggins, but since the Supreme Court 
did not go into the question on appeal, the 
court held that taking a prisoner from state 
officers and murdering him did not consti- 
tute an impairment of the right of trial by 
jury, the court citing Hodges v. United States 
(1906), 203 U.S.1 ... where it was held that 
the Thirteenth Amendment did not empower 
Congress to make it an offense for private 
individuals to impair employment and con- 
tract rights of negroes because of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. 


In 1926, the Supreme Court decided 
the case of Corrigan v. Buckley (271 U.S. 
323). At page 330 the Court said: 

And the prohibitions of the 14th amend- 
ment “have reference to State action ex- 
clusively, and not to any action of private 
individuals.” Virginia v. Rives, 100 U.S. 313, 
318; United States v. Harris, 106, U.S. 629, 
639, “It is State action of a particular char- 
acter that is prohibited, Individual invasion 
of individual rights is not the subject matter 
7 amendment.“ Civil Rights Cases, 109 

8.3, 11. 


In 1948, the Supreme Court held, in 
Shelley v. Kraemer (334, U.S. 1), that 
for State courts to enforce racially re- 
strictive covenants was State action for- 
bidden by the 14th amendment. Writing 
for the Court, Chief Justice Vinson said: 

Since the decision of this Court in the 
Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883), the 
principle has become firmly embedded in 
our constitutional law that the action in- 
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hibited by the first section of the 14th 
amendment is only such action as may fairly 
be said to be that of the States. That amend- 
ment erects no shield against merely private 
conduct, however discriminatory or wrong- 
ful. 

We conclude, therefore, that the restric- 
tive agreements standing alone cannot be 
regarded as violative of any rights guaran- 
teed to petitioners by the 14th amendment. 
So long as the purposes of these agreements 
are effectuated by voluntary adherence to 
their terms, it would appear clear that there 
has been no action by the State and the 
provisions of the amendment have not been 
violated. 


In Burton v. Wilmington Parking Au- 
thorities, 365 U.S. 715, the Court stated 
at page 721: 

The Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883) 
“embedded in our constitutional law” the 
principle “that the action inhibited by the 
first section [equal protection clause] of the 
14th amendment is only such action as may 
fairly be said to be that of the States. That 
amendment erects no shield against merely 
private conduct, however discriminatory or 
wrongful.” 


Mr. Justice Douglas, concurring in 
Garner v. Louisiana, 368 U.S. 175, said: 


It is, of course, State action that is pro- 
hibited by the 14th amendment, not the ac- 
tions of individuals. So far as the 14th 
amendment is concerned, individuals can be 
as prejudiced and intolerant as they like. 
They may as a consequence subject them- 
selves to suit for assault, battery, or trespass, 
but those actions have no footing in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The line of forbidden con- 
duct marked by the equal protection clause 
of the 14th amendment is crossed only when 
a State makes prejudice or intolerance its 
policy and enforces it, as held in the Civil 
Rights Cases, 109 US. 3. 

Mr, Justice Bradley, speaking for the Court, 
said: “* * cv rights, such as are guar- 
anteed by the Constitution against State ag- 
gression, cannot be impaired by the wrong- 
ful act of individuals, unsupported by State 
authority in the shape of laws, customs, or 
Judicial or executive proceedings.” 


In the case of Peterson v. City of 
Greenville, 373 U.S. 244 (1963), the Chief 
Justice writing for the Court said: 

It cannot be disputed that under our de- 
cisions “private conduct abridging individual 
rights does no violence to the equal protec- 
tion clause unless to some significant extent 
the State in any of its manifestations has 
been found to have become involved in it.” 


It has been suggested that the long 
history of legal precedent limiting the 
scope of the 14th amendment to “State 
action” was overturned with the decision 
in United States of America against 
Guest. 

Thus the basic constitutional issue be- 
fore Congress was clearly and simply 
stated by Charles Bloch, testifying be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Constitution- 
al Rights of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, on September 19, 1967. Mr. Bloch 
said: 

Practically speaking, as far as this bill is 
concerned, one of the main questions is this: 
“How far have century-old, established prin- 
ciples of constitutional law been nullified 
by the opinions of various justices in the case 


of United States of America v. Guest, et al, 
383 U.S. 7452” 


Mr. Bloch continued: 


Did the Supreme Court in the Guest case 
reverse or overrule the time-honored prin- 
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ciple which Justice Fortas the very same 
day stated on page 799 of the Price case, and 
hereinbefore quoted? 

Said he: “As we have consistently held 
The 14th amendment protects the individ- 
ual against State Action not against wrongs 
done by individuals’.” That is in the Price 
case, 

In the Guest case in the opinion of the 
Court (page 746) delivered by Mr. Justice 
Stewart, at page 754, is: 

“Unlike the indictment in Price, however, 
the indictment names no person alleged to 
have acted in any way under the color of 
State law. The argument is therefore made 
that, since there exists no equal protection 
clause rights against wholly private action, 
the judgment of the district court on this 
branch of the case must be affirmed.” Just 
listen to this, Mr. Chairman: On its face, the 
argument is unexceptionable.” 

Now, I interpolate. Let me quote the next 
sentence, before I interpolate, however. 

“The equal protection clause speaks to the 
State or to those acting under the color of 
its authority.” 

The opinion continues at page 755: 

“It is commonplace that rights under the 
equal protection clause itself arise only where 
there has been involvement of the State or 
of one acting under the color of its authority. 
The equal protection clause ‘does not * * * 
add anything to the rights which one citizen 
has under the Constitution against another’.” 

And they even go back beyond the Civil 
Rights Cases; they go back to 17 volumes 
beyond it—or before it. They refer to United 
States v. Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 542, pp. 554-55. 
(October term, 1875.) 

Then, Justice Steward, delivering the opin- 
ion of the Court, quotes the very same words 
of Mr. Justice Douglas, which Mr. Justice 
Fortas quoted in the Price opinion. 

But he adds: 

“This has been the view of the Court from 
the beginning, United States v. Cruikshank, 
supra; United States v. Harris, 106 U.S. 629; 
Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 2; Hodges v. 
United States, 203 U.S, 1; United States v. 
Powell, 212 U.S. 564. It remains the Court’s 
view today. See e.g., Evans v, Newton, 382 
U.S. 296; United States v. Price, post page 
787.” 

The case of Evans v. Newton is a case which 
came up from my hometown, Macon, Ga, It 
was argued either the day before or the 
same day the Price and Guest cases were ar- 
gued. It involved the validity of a provisi- 
sion in the will of the late Senator Bacon, 
of Georgia, who was chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee for so many years; 
he was chairman in 1914 at the time of the 
declaration of war overseas, the time when 
World War I opened. He died in 1914. He left 
a will in which he left property in Macon for 
use as a park by the white citizens of the 
town. That came under attack. I was very 
much interested in reading what the Court 
had to say about Evans v. Newton which was 
decided at about the same time as Price and 
Guest. The provision in the will was invali- 
dated because there was State action. The 
park was put into the hands of the city to 
administer, and the city trustees were the 
ones who had it in hand. The city tried to 
get rid of the trustees as Philadelphia did 
in Girard College, but it could not do so, 
and the State action had become established, 
and it could not be eliminated at that late 
date. That was in 1966. It has changed. How 
did the opinion of the Court avoid the im- 
pact of that view in the Guest case that 
day? 

It avoided that impact by holding at page 
758: 

“This case, however, requires no determi- 
nation of the threshold level that State 
action must attain in order to create rights 
under the equal protection clause. This is 
so because, contrary to the argument of the 
litigants’’"—plural; notice that plural, it was 
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not only Guest, et al., but the United States 
of America, the whole staff of the Depart- 
ment of Justice over there the indictment 
in fact contains an express allegation of 
State involvement sufficient at least to re- 
quire the denial of a motion to dismiss.“ I 
will not interpolate. 

If the Supreme Court of the United States 
had not held in March 1966, that that in- 
dictment did charge State action, then would 
it not have followed that the majority of 
the Court would have sustained Judge 
Bootle in his opinion and held that he was 
perfectly correct and that the act was that 
of individuals? 

So what comfort can anybody get from 
the ruling in the case—the Court in the 
Guest case or the Court in the Price case, 
because in the Price case the individuals 
who were accused of murdering the people 
down there were State officers—some of them 
were—and they were all acting in concert, 
and the fact that some of them were State 
officers spread the State action, so to speak, 
covering the acts of all of the other indi- 
viduals. 


Thus the Court in Price and Guest 
cited and reaffirmed the line of deci- 
sions preceding and following the civil 
rights cases. Therefore, the present bill 
which reaches private conspiracies 
against the exercise of rights under the 
equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment cannot meet the constitu- 
tional test, and must therefore fail in 
its entirety. The basic premise upon 
which the entire bill is founded being 
in contravention of the Constitution, it 
is difficult to see how any compromise 
could remedy its patent illegality. 
Therefore, for these and other reasons, 
I cannot vote for this legislation under 
any circumstances. 


THE USS. “PUEBLO”—A NECESSARY 
RESERVE CALLUP 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the Re- 
serve callup announced today by the 
President is necessary. I support it. It 
demonstrates our steadfast position and 
our will to meet Communist provoca- 
tion. We need to proceed with firmness, 
but without war hysteria. 

Our first duty is to save the 83-man 
crew of the Pueblo. The secrets of her 
sophisticated intelligence hardware may 
by this time be lost. But her loyal men 
have every right to an abiding faith that 
America will take all measures to assure 
their release. 

Diplomatic channels must be exploited, 
bolstered by a clearly evident and deter- 
mined military capability. Our diplo- 
matic options are increased and 
strengthened, if our Nation has an alert 
military force ready. 

The American people wonder how this 
incident could have happened. I respect- 
fully suggest that the President has a 
duty to explain the circumstances as 
fully and as soon as national security 
permits. 

Freedom of the seas has been an in- 
ternational right that has been com- 
pletely ignored in some parts of the open 
seas in recent years. America has had 
more unhappy experience in this regard 
than most of us realize. Some 54 Amer- 
icam vessels have been illegally seized 
in international waters off the coast of 
Latin America in these last few years. 
Obviously the terrible peril to peace 
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existing in the Pueblo hijacking incident 
is infinitely greater. Nevertheless, the ex- 
perience of the captains of these several 
U.S.-flag vessels could be important and 
relevant. 

The captains have sent a telegram to 
me offering to testify at some subsequent 
time to aid any inquiry into the Pueblo 
incident. It could be that their testimony 
would be most helpful. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the telegram I have received be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 
January 24, 1968. 
Senator THOMAS H. KucHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our members deeply concerned alarmed 
and apprehensive about the seizure of the 
USS Pueblo on high seas of the Pacific Ocean 
by naval forces of North Korea and present 
detention of such vessel under guard in 
Wonsan, We know that you and others have 
fought a lonely battle in defense of this 
country’s historic position on the freedom of 
the seas and its application to the problems 
that beset the U.S. flag tuna clippers in the 
eastern Pacific. The incident of the USS 
Pueblo demonstrates and justifies your activ- 
ities in Congress on this country’s sovereign 
interest in the freedom of the sea doctrine. 
The American Tuna Boat Association and 
its members are prepared to testify on their 
seizure experiences upon your request on the 
subject of whether this country’s historic 
concept of the freedom of the seas is being 
properly asserted and sustained by those in 
Government that have such responsibility. 
The fact that in 1967 alone 11 U.S. flag tuna 
clippers have been wrongfully seized by naval 
vessels of Peru and Ecuador, the fact that 54 
such vessels have been wrongfully seized on 
the high seas by such country in the past 

provide our membership with experi- 
ence and qualification to testify on the sub- 
ject. Please advise. 
AUGUST FELANDO, 
General Manager, American Tuna Boat 
Association. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I have a 
comment to make on this subject matter, 
although I admit that it is a somewhat 
risky note to introduce right after the 
Pueblo incident. 

Iam sure that we all share the concern 
that the Senator from California voices 
with respect to the points he makes. 
Having said that, I hope I protect my 
flank in what I now say. 

While we react firmly, as the Senator 
from California proposes, with relation 
to this incident, every time an incident 
like this comes along, it should remind 
us also of the incredible danger which 
surrounds all of us so long as we tell 
ourselves that it is dangerous to negoti- 
ate a treaty of disarmament, or sign a 
consular treaty or a treaty on the peace- 
ful uses of outer space and say that we 
need a thin screen antimissile system 
because it is too dangerous not to have 
it. It is said: “We cannot trust the Rus- 
sians. So don’t get too serious about ex- 
tending the nuclear treaty. We cannot 
trust the Russians.” 

We then have a U-2 that overflies, and 
all of a sudden we are in danger because 
the U-2 was there. 

We are now in danger all of a sudden 
because the U.S.S. Pueblo was there. 
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I am not second-guessing the presence 
of the vessel at that place. I merely 
wonder if some time we should not use 
these awful events and at least store 
them up for the time when somebody 
says that it is too dangerous to negotiate 
downwards our weapons closet, so that 
we can cite these events which go on 
because we have not negotiated down our 
weapons closet. 

I sense that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia does feel that perhaps we empha- 
size only one size of the danger problem. 

The dangers are incredibly great 
under any set of circumstances, but to 
suggest that we cannot give the United 
Nations too much power to look into the 
question because it is dangerous is to 
miss the point that if they had had a 
little more power, maybe some of the 
things that we do that get us into these 
incredibly dangerous situations would 
not have to be done. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. Surely most of us in this 
Chamber, I think, would favor a stronger 
United Nations. However, on this occa- 
sion, I simply wanted to reiterate some 
of the thoughts which I felt bound to say 
yesterday with respect to the officers and 


men, all Americans, on this vessel, the- 


Pueblo, and to indicate today that I ap- 
prove the announced callup. Speaking 
as an American citizen and Senator, it 
appeared to me that American diplomacy 
would be infinitely strengthened by an 
American defensive force in being in the 
area of the Sea of Japan. 

No one is more devoted to the question 
of a just peace than my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart]. I thank 
him for his comments. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I warmly 
congratulate our President on his bring- 
ing the heinous capture of the Pueblo to 
the United Nations Security Council and 
on his good efforts to resolve this prob- 
lem through diplomatic and political 
means rather than militarily. 

I wish him well in these efforts. We are 
a large and great enough Nation to be 
concerned with long-range results and 
not with temporarily saving face. 


THE PRESIDENT SUBMITS AN IM- 
PORTANT TOOL TO HELP STABI- 
LIZE AMERICA’S FARM ECONOMY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, President Johnson has submitted to 
the Senate today a matter of vital im- 
portance to the economic vitality and 
well-being of the American farmer. 

I am referring, of course, to the Inter- 
national Grains Arrangement, which 
President Johnson rightly believes to be 
a step forward in the administration’s ef- 
forts to improve the financial position of 
our farming community. 

This arrangement will set minimum 
and maximum prices for wheat involved 
in international trade at levels substan- 
tially higher than was true formerly un- 
der the International Wheat Agreement 
of 1962. 

Thus, the new arrangement will protect 
our farmers against price cutting in world 
markets, and insures that American 
wheat will be priced competitively. Under 
this arrangement, no exporting member 
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country will be at a disadvantage because 
of fluctations on the world market. 

Our wheat farmers want and need this 
arrangement. And the Senate must sup- 
port the President and render important 
assistance to our farmers by promptly en- 
acting what is really a new lease on life 
for America’s wheatgrowers. 

I commend the President for his lead- 
ership and determination to provide these 
important protections for our farmers. I 
am sure that my colleagues will render 
prompt and positive support to this ex- 
tremely important matter. 


HUNTINGTON (W. VA.) NEWSPAPER 
CRITICIZES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there appeared in the January 19 
edition of the Huntington Advertiser a 
cogent editorial about the permissive at- 
mosphere in which crime is presently 
nourished in this country. 

The editorial calls for a nationwide 
“get tough” policy toward criminals and 
asks Congress to “close the loopholes cre- 
ated by the Supreme Court for law 
violators.” 

Of recent Supreme Court decisions, 
especially the one in the Mallory case, 
the Huntington Advertiser comments: 

The decisions have also created an air of 
permissiveness that has encouraged others in 
defiance of the law and law enforcement 
officers. 

This spirit has no doubt been a significant 
factor in the brazen performances of those 
who have preached sedition. 

Allowing these troublemakers to continue 
on their way is an invitation to riots. Such 
people should be promptly arrested and im- 
prisoned. 


Mr. President, I commend this edito- 
rial to the Senate, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Frm ENFORCEMENT OF LAW PROPER WAY 
To CURB CRIME 


President Johnson declared in his State of 
the Union address Wednesday night that the 
American people are fed up with the rising 
rate of crime. 

The prolonged applause of members of the 
two Houses of Congress was clear indication 
that they had been hearing similar expres- 
sions from many of their constituents. 

To deal with conditions President Johnson 
proposed some measures that he said would 
strike at the causes of crime and others in- 
tended to speed the arrest and prosecution 
of criminals. 

He asked specifically that Congress pass 
the Safe Streets Act and other crime legis- 
lation that he recommended last year. In ad- 
dition, he asked for funds that would per- 
mit the employment of 100 additional FBI 
agents, 100 more assistant U.S. attorneys to 
help prosecute criminal cases and more fed- 
eral drug and narcotics control officials. 

Later in the session, he said, he will pro- 
pose an act providing stricter penalties for 
those trafficking in LSD and other such dan- 
gerous drugs. 

His proposals for removing the causes of 
crime included a request for $1 billion to 
speed the rebuilding of cities, with a goal of 
300,000 housing starts for low and middle 
income families during the next year and six 
million during the coming decade. 

For an attack upon the idleness that en- 
courages criminal activity he proposed a $2.1 
billion manpower training program to qual- 
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ify the 500,000 persons in the major cities 
now unemployed for work in private industry. 

A housing and job training program are 
justified not only for lowering the rate of 
crime in festering areas of cities but out of 
justice to disadvantaged people. 

But the experience of those who deal with 
the problems of the disadvantaged indicates 
that these efforts alone will not by any 
means end the disgraceful wave of crime. 

Besides those who lack skills for work, 
there are those in the ghettos who are un- 
qualified for employment because they live 
in the dream world of dope. 

There are also the Carmichaels and the 
H. Rap Browns who would rather preach 
hatred and sedition than work at any pro- 
ductive job. 

And there are others who, under the pa- 
ternal protection of the radical majority of 
the United States Supreme Court, find that 
crime requires less effort and ylelds greater 
returns than honest work. 

As effective as other proposals may be, 
the alarming problem of crime in this coun- 
try cannot possibly be met until officials at 
all levels decide to crack down on criminals 
and Congress closes the loopholes created by 
the Supreme Court for law violators. 

The court’s unprecedented paternalism 
toward criminals first shocked the public 
into a consciousness of its methods when in 
1957 it reversed the conviction of Andrew 
Mallory of a charge of rape in Washington. 

The defendant had confessed, but the 
the court ruled the confession was not ad- 
missible because the prisoner had been held 
for seven and a half hours before his ar- 
raignment. 

This in effect amended the Constitution of 
the United States to limit the time in which 
police could question prisoners suspected of 
serious crimes. 

In releasing Mallory, the court also made 
it possible for him to go to Pennsylvania 
and attack another woman. 

But on June 13, 1966, that dark day in the 
history of American justice, the radical ma- 
jority of the court went even much further 
in handicapping police who are trying to 
solve vicious crimes. 

The five majority headed by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren again in effect amended the 
Constitution to say that before questioning 
of a prisoner begins, police must tell him 
that he need not talk, that anything he says 
may be used against him as evidence and 
that he has a right to the presence of an 
attorney during the interrogation. 

If the prisoner wants a lawyer and has no 
money to employ one, the questioning must 
wait until a court appoints one for him. 

This unprecedented action for the protec- 
tion of criminals not only freed a man who 
had confessed a rape and had been identified 
by the victim but acted retroactively to free 
many others, including multiple murderers, 
who had been questioned but not sentenced 
before the ruling. 

In its series of decisions the court has 
acted similarly to an irate father who storms 
into a mayor's office to protest police arrest 
of his spoiled brat of a son. 

By upholding the son in a mistake, the 
father encourages him on the way to a life 
of crime. And by curbing law enforcement 
officers instead of criminals the radical ma- 
jority of the court has contributed to the 
rising rate of crime, the violence against good 
citizens and the wasted lives of those who 
live by crime instead of honest work. 

The decisions have also created an air of 

veness that has encouraged others 
in defiance of the law and law enforcement 
officers. This spirit has no doubt been a sig- 
nificant factor in the brazen performances 
of those who have preached sedition. 

Allowing these troublemakers to continue 
on their way is an invitation to riots. Such 
people should be promptly arrested and im- 
prisoned. 
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The liberals in and out of office who have 
adopted the court’s reckless philosophy of 
leniency must also answer for the spreading 
terror of crime. 

Conditions will improve only as the au- 
thorities from President down demand firm 
action to stop criminals and Congress gives 
law enforcement officers fair latitude in 
questioning suspects. 

The time for action is now. 


EFFORTS OF ADA AND NEA WITH 
RESPECT TO LEGISLATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in a recent broadcast to many parts 
of the Nation, news commentator Ful- 
ton Lewis III discussed the 1968 legisla- 
tive programs which two organizations— 
the Americans for Democratic Action 
and the National Education Associa- 
tion—hope to impress upon the Congress. 

Mr. Lewis took both organizations to 
task for threatening the Nation with 
dire consequences unless the legislative 
programs are heeded. 

The following is a quote, Mr. President, 
from the introductory statement in the 
ADA program: 

Tragic consequences will result for Amer- 
ica, as a nation, if the 1967 Congressional 
and Administration performance is repeated 
in 1968. Little time is available for the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress to propose 
and enact p: that will eradicate the 
social conditions that result in urban up- 
heavals. 


In a news release accompanying its leg- 
islative program, the National Education 
Association called for a $6 billion urgent 
needs program aimed at curbing a na- 
tional teacher revolt and providing a 
comprehensive education program to 
stem the tide of summer riots. 

Mr. Lewis’ remarks were significant, 
Mr. President, because they point up a 
blackmail tactic which we are seeing 
used more and more in these troubled 
times. The groundrule seems to be that 
one gets what one wants from the Gov- 
ernment simply by threatening the Na- 
tion with violence. 

Mr. Lewis said: 

Such threats haye become a major legisla- 
tive device in modern America, and it is high 
time that the members of Congress realize 
this fact. It is a very dangerous thing to re- 
ward these threats financially. It is a mis- 
take to even recognize them, Each time this 
device succeeds, it will only lead to further 
use. If and when the device fails, then there 
is an apparent justification for the groups 
in question to proceed to fulfill their promise 
to incite violence and disruptions. 


Mr. President, I wish to make it clear 
that I am not condemning categorically 
the legislative programs being offered by 
these organizations. I am in agreement 
with the National Education Association, 
for instance, about the need for higher 
teacher salaries and better education for 
all. But I am in agreement with Mr. 
Lewis about the misguided arm-twisting 
tactics which are being used on Con- 
gress by many groups. 

I believe some of the threats that we 
hear are made unwittingly by sincere 
Americans who want to see a solution 
to the ills that hurt our country. They 
simply echo the remarks of the trouble- 
makers without stopping to consider 
what it is that they are saying. 
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I hope, Mr. President, that some of the 
people who threaten Congress to “do 
something, or else” will take time out 
for some sober reflection on what Mr. 
Lewis has to say on this matter. He has 
penetrated to the core of our current 
moral dilemma. 

I ask unanimous consent that tran- 
script of Mr. Lewis’ remarks, the NEA 
press release, and the legislative pro- 
grams of the NEA and ADA be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEA AND ADA WIELD PROMISES OF VIOLENCE 


This, being the eve of a new Congressional 
session, is understandably the “hunting sea- 
son” for various lobbyist and political pres- 
sure organizations assembled here in the na- 
tion's capital. Now is the time they issue their 
so-called “legislative programs,” an assem- 
blage of unsolicited advice which is put on 
the desk of every member of the House and 
Senate, and, depending upon the group or 
the Congressional member in question, the 
various programs are either read or discarded 
in the wastebasket. The legislative programs 
themselves are usually unimportant. The lob- 
byists, particularly, are hunting for as much 
as they can get from the Congress, and so 
they obviously overload their programs with 
requests for funds for their particular needs. 

Two such programs issued here today, how- 
evér, do merit some mention because they are 
illustrative of the thinking of the groups 
involved. 

The first was released by the National Edu- 
cation Association, which has apparently 
learned from the Black Power movement that 
a threat of violence is always a good device 
in blackmailing the Government into giving 
you what you want. For the past two years, a 
coalition of black power militants, civil rights 
advocates and Congressional liberals has been 
exploiting the issue of real or potential racial 
violence to achieve a whole series of legisla- 
tive programs, Using the threat of violence, 
this coalition has been able to push through 
massive federal appropriations to be chan- 
neled into the riot-prone ghetto areas of the 
nation’s major cities. The list includes hand- 
outs for such things as housing and commu- 
nity development, urban renewal, rat control, 
mass transportation, anti-poverty warfare, 
aid to dependent children, and education. 

Most lobbyists, at any rate, have come to 
learn that by using the threat of violence, 
they can achieve wonders in liberal Congres- 
sional circles. That is the latest strategy in- 
volved by the National Education Association, 
which today warned that the nation’s teach- 
ers are involved in a “new militancy” that 
amounts to a “threat of national revolt” 
against the existing quality of education, in 
general, and teacher salaries in particular. 

With this as the introduction, the NEA 
then proceeded to issue its financial de- 
mands for the coming year, and they are 
fairly substantial. The Congress, it said, 
must enact a $6 billion-a-year federal edu- 
cation program, at least half of which will 
be used to increase teacher salaries. That 
$6 billion, for the sake of comparison, is 
almost three times the amount spent this 
year under the Secondary Education Act, 
and this year’s appropriation set an all-time 
record for federal spending in this field. 

The demand was then again bolstered by 
a threat that without this federal sacrifice 
the nation may well experience still more 
teacher revolts, possibly even more summer 
riots on a national scale. 

Not to be outdone, the left-wing Ameri- 
cans from Democratic Action released its 
proposed legislative package for 1968 today. 
It called for a guaranteed weekly income of 
$80, tax free for every American family of 
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four, regardless of whether any member of 
that family works or not. That would amount 
to an annual tax-free income of $4,160, 
fully guaranteed as a matter of legal right. 

To deal with those race riots, the ADA 
recommended a further Congressional pack- 
age of $5 billion worth of federal jobs. Varl- 
ous levels of government would hire those 
in the big-city ghettoes who wanted to work. 
According to ADA statistics, that one pro- 
gram would end up creating a total of one 
million new public service jobs. According 
to my statistics, even discounting adminis- 
trative costs, that would boil down to an 
annual income of $5,000 for each person 
employed under this program. 

That income, of course, would not be tax 
free, meaning, therefore, that a ghetto resi- 
dent would be better off not working and 
taking advantage of the first ADA program 
(the one which would give him $80 a week, 
tax free, for NOT working). Why go out and 
work your head off, even if it is for the 
government, if your net take-home pay is 
going to be less than that. 

That’s not all, though, Great Society 
lovers. The ADA went on to demand a 50% 
increase in Social Security benefits, with a 
$100 monthly minimum. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should financially guarantee a col- 
lege education for all young people, federal 
housing subsidies should be increased to 
cover the difference “between what families 
can afford to pay and the cost of decent 
housing,” and, of course, federally-financed 
medical care should be extended to all ages 
and conditions, not just to those on Social 
Security or to the poor. 

Now you may be wondering how the left- 
wing Americans for Democratic Action plans 
to have the Federal Government pay for all 
of this Great Society face-lifting. Under the 
system of “new economics” that’s no prob- 
lem at all. In fact, the ADA says, it staunchly 
opposes the Johnson Administration’s pro- 
posals for an income tax increase, particu- 
larly if the President’s 10% tax surcharge is 
accompanied by the $5 to $7 billion cut in 
federal spending that has been threatened 
by Congress. 

All of that is unnecessary. Instead of rals- 
ing taxes, Congress should just close the 
various tax loopholes that allow millionaires 
to make excessive deductions each year. It 
should also increase corporate taxes and 
levy a general increase in income taxes for 
the wealthy. 

Like the National Education Association, 
the ADA then closed out its legislative pro- 
gram with the clear threat that racial vio- 
lence may well erupt throughout our nation 
if that program is not adopted by the Con- 
gress, immediately and without change. 

Although the bulk of these two legislative 
programs needs no comment, there is one 
common thread that runs through them 
both which I think should be exposed and 
that is this recurrent message that “unless 
you do what I say, you can expect violence.” 

Unfortunately, that threat has become a 
major legislative device in modern America, 
and it is high time the members of Congress 

ize this fact. It is a very dangerous 
thing to reward these threats financially. It 
is a mistake to even recognize them. Each 
time the use of this device succeeds, it will 
only lead to further use. If and when the 
device fails, then there is an apparent justi- 
fication for the groups in question to proceed 
to fulfill their promise to incite violence 
and disruptions, 

Although you might expect an organiza- 
tion like the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion to resort to these methods to achieve 
their ends, it is to me shocking that a group 
like the National Education Association 
would suddenly adopt the use of “threat” 
and “coercion.” There are many just argu- 
ments supporting the contention that teach- 
ers in many sections of this nation are today 
underpaid. There can never be a just argu- 
ment, however, for these teachers resorting 
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to force and violence, or even using the threat 
of force and violence, as a device to achieve 
a pay raise. 


NEA Asks $6 BILLION To CURB TEACHER 
REVOLT AND STEM SUMMER RIOTS 

WasHincTon, D.C., January 9.—The Na- 
tional Education Association said today it 
will call on Congress to approve a bold $6 
billion “urgent needs” program aimed at 
curbing a national teacher revolt and pro- 
viding a comprehensive education program 
to stem the tide of summer riots. 

Braulio Alonso, president of the million- 
member organization, said the proposed 
legislation would provide basic grants to 
each state of $100 per school-age child (5- 
17 years). At least half of this money would 
be tagged for increasing teacher salaries and 
attracting additional qualified persons into 
teaching, The remainder would support new 
or expanded summer programs in rlot-prone 
ghetto neighborhoods and other areas, pre- 
school offerings, post-high school programs, 
and other vital educational undertakings. 

“The hour has come,” Alonso declared, “for 
a major escalation of the nation’s commit- 
ment to quality education for every pupil 
in America. More than one-fourth of all our 
people now are in the school-age category. 
From this group, unfortunately, stem some 
of the most troublesome problems plaguing 
our land, but with this group rest our best 
hopes for a better tomorrow. We must wage 
a total war, not a limited one, against those 
problems that shackle education and deprive 
our children of their birthright.” 

Alonso noted that the sums which the 
NEA proposal would provide for summer 
programs and other educational activities 
selected by the states could be invaluable in 
helping ease the problems of the tense and 
sometimes turbulent inner cities. 

The NEA last July passed a resolution on 
“Urban Educational Problems” which de- 
clared: “The tragedy of widespread misery, 
blunted aspirations, and wasted talents con- 
tinues, and the alienation of many disadvan- 
taged Americans from society bodes ill for 
the nation’s strength, unity, stability, and 
progress.” 

Alonso stressed that summer programs 
geared to urban areas would be only one of 
many priorities for which a state might 
choose to use its program money. 

Noting that quality teachers are the prime 
factor in quality education, Alonso pointed 
out that the proposed legislation also under- 
scores the recruitment and retention of top- 
notch teachers. This could be accomplished 
by boosting salaries of qualified teachers; 
reducing the burdensome size of classes by 
luring additional teachers into the field; 
freeing teachers for professional tasks by 
providing teacher aides; and by expanding 
and enriching school programs, a deep con- 
cern of teachers, 

The legislation would, for the first time, 
provide large general or unearmarked funds 
to the states to be used according to their 
special needs, 

Supplemental grants, estimated at up to 
-75 billion dollars a year, would assist states 
having low personal income per student, thus 
helping equalize educational opportunities 
across the nation, 

Alonso emphasized that state and local 
effort would have to be maintained in order 
for states to share in any part of the 3-prong 
program—improving teacher salaries, pro- 
viding stronger educational programs, and 
equalizing educational opportunities. The 
legislation would become effective in fiscal 
year 1969. 

The legislation, more than half again as 
large as any education bill yet passed by Con- 
gress, would supplement—not replace—the 
existing federal categorical or earmarked pro- 
grams, including the $3.9 billion Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. The federal 
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government now provides about 8 per cent of 
the nation’s school tax dollar, whereas many 
leaders in education and legislation believe 
the government’s share must rise to at least 
26 per cent within a few years. 

Discussing the urgent need for the “break- 
through” the NEA is proposing, Alonso as- 
serted that today’s teachers are definitely 
determined that education, as the real 
cornerstone of our democracy, be measurably 
improved. 

As evidence of this determination, Alonso 
pointed out that teacher strikes; sanctions 
against school boards, mayors, governors, 
and other officials; mass resignations; and 
other forms of vigorous protest have been 
gaining momentum. 

Kentucky, New York, Michigan, Georgia, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut—in these and 
many other states teachers have recently 
been flexing their muscle in demanding 
what they believe is right, such as a greater 
voice in educational policy and more ade- 
quate teaching materials, as well as better 
teaching salaries. In Florida, 35,000 teachers 
gathered in one gigantic rally last August to 
protest the deterioration of Florida educa- 
tion. More than 30,000—the majority of all 
Florida teachers—have signed resignations 
which will be submitted en masse March 1 
if the educational climate has not cleared. 

“American teachers have only begun to 
fight—this is the beginning of a real revolu- 
tion,” Alonso, a Florida high school principal, 
declared. Today's teachers are more ag- 
gressive, more alert, more knowledgeable. 
Their commitment to action to improve edu- 
cation is unparalleled in history.” 

Part of this commitment—but only one 
important part—is to receive a fair “slice of 
the pie” in our affluent society. 

The NEA in Minneapolis last July approved 
a resolution recommending an $8,000 mini- 
mum for beginning instructional] staff mem- 
bers, with a maximum of at least $16,000 for 
experienced staff. Estimated average salary 
for classroom teachers throughout the na- 
tion this year is $7,296. An “average” teacher, 
the NEA has found, is 38 years old, has a 
bachelor’s degree, has taught nearly 12 years, 
and works 47 hours a week at school and 
school-related activities. 

The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
cently said that the head of a city family 
of four must spend $9,191 a year to have a 
“moderate” way of life. This is about $1,700 
more than the average salary for a male 
teacher and is even $180 more than the esti- 
mated total annual income of a male teacher 
when summer jobs, moonlighting, and all 
other income are included. 

Engineers, physicists, and attorneys, the 
NEA reported last May, received about twice 
the salaries of public school classroom teach- 
ers. Accountants and auditors were being 
paid about 40 per cent more than the 
teachers. 

“If our children are not to be shortchanged 
in education, we must do considerably better 
by our teachers,” the education association 
Official emphasized. “Unless we do better— 
and soon—teacher frustration and unrest 
may swell into widespread revolt.” 

Emphasizing the importance of the pro- 
posed equalization supplements, Alonso ob- 
served that teaching salaries are twice as 
high in some states as in others. The estl- 
mated average annual salaries of elementary 
school teachers in California are $8,550 and 
in Alaska (with its higher cost of living), 
$9,344. In Mississippi, on the other hand, the 
aie’ is only $4,505 and in South Dakota, 

“Children must no longer be penalized by 
the geographical accident of birthplace,” 
Alonso said. 

NEA LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION: 
LATIVE PROGRAM 

The NEA Legislative Commission proposes 

that Congress: 
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I. Enact $6 billion-per-year federal assist- 
ance program for public elementary and sec- 
ondary education, to supplement the existing 
legislation for school support. The NEA bill 
provides $100 per school-age child (ages 
5-17) plus supplemental equalizing grants, 
to be distributed to state education agencies 
on the basis of school-age population. At 
least 50 percent of the money shall be used 
for improving teacher salaries. The remainder 
of the states’ allocations may be used for 
any programs designed to meet urgent state 
and local educational needs. 


1, AUTHORIZATIONS 


(A) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for Fiscal 1969 and each succeeding fiscal 
year an amount equal to the product of (a) 
the total number of school-age children, five 
to 17 inclusive, in the 50 states, the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, and (b) $100—based on the most re- 
cent data available to the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

From the sums appropriated for carrying 
out this program, the Commissioner shall 
apportion to each state an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such remainder as 
the school-age population of the state bears 
to the school-age population of all the states. 
For the purpose of this section, the District 
of Columbia is considered to be a state. 

Allocations to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands shall be made on the 
basis of $100 per child. 

(B) There is also authorized to be ap- 
propriated an additional $750 million, to be 
distributed to the states on an equalized 
basis, to assist states having low personal 
income per student. 


2. STATE APPLICATIONS 


The U.S. Commissioner of Education shall 
approve a state application which (a) sets 
aside at least 50 per cent of the state's allot- 
ment for hiring of additional certificated 
instructional personnel, or increasing the 
salaries of such personnel currently em- 
ployed, or both, and (b) proposes expendi- 
tures of the remaining sums for programs 
including, but not limited to summer pro- 
grams and new preschool offerings. 

The state shall guarantee that there will 
be no commingling of state and federal 
funds, and that state and local fiscal effort 
will be maintained, The state shall also set 
forth such fiscal control and accounting pro- 
cedures as may be necessary to assure proper 
disbursement of, and accounting for, federal 
funds pald to the state education agency. 

A state plan may be amended at any time, 
provided that it remains in accord with the 
intent of this legislation. 

The state education agency shall make an 
annual report to the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education on the progress and probable out- 
comes of programs undertaken with federal 
assistance provided by this legislation. Such 
information shall be summarized by the U.S. 
Commissioner and transmitted annually to 
the Congress. 

II. Expand the educational opportunity of 
all citizens by providing early childhood 
(such as preschool and Headstart) and ex- 
tending public education at least two years 
beyond the present high school program. 

III. Establish full and early funding of all 
federal education programs. Congress has 
been consistently late in releasing funds for 
education, often several months after the 
beginning of the fiscal year, depriving school 
administrators of the opportunity to plan 
ahead and to make firm commitments for 
salaries and other expenses, The NEA is urg- 
ing Congress to provide for longer-range au- 
thorizations and advance fun to elimi- 
nate the waste and confusion caused by late 
appropriations. 
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IV. Create a Cabinet-level Department of 
Education and Manpower Training. This 
would enhance the prestige of education in 
Congress and make possible the consolida- 
tion and coordination of the welter of fed- 
eral aid programs now administered by more 
than 40 Washington agencies. 

V. Establish, by legislation, that teachers’ 
educational expenses may be deducted from 
gross income in the computation of federal 
income tax returns, Although present regula- 
tions (as a result of NEA efforts) provide uni- 
form and equitable treatment for those who 
itemize their deductions on Form 1040, the 
matter of deduction from gross income must 
be acted upon by Congress. NEA is support- 
ing bills now before the Congress to provide 
for deductions from gross income. 

VI. Provide for eligibility of teachers for 
the hospitalization benefits of the federal 
Medicare p . NEA is currently support- 
ing a bill to allow participation in this pro- 
gram by 700,000 teachers in 13 states who 
are not presently covered by social security. 

VII. Revise the obsolete 1909 copyright law 
to provide clear and equitable guidelines for 
the use of copyright materials—such as news- 
paper and magazine articles, tape recordings, 
films, and other published works—in the 
classroom. A bill to revise this legislation, 
defining copyright privileges in the light of 
present-day technology (such as photocopy- 
ing and duplicating) is before Congress. The 
House has passed the measure, but it is 
stalled in the Senate on the question of “fair” 
use of computer programs. 

VIII. Transfer the Headstart program from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to the 
Office of Education at an appropriate time, 
with the accompanying transfer of authority 
given to public education agencies at the 
state and local level. This transfer would be 
desirable in the Legislative Commission’s 
view, in order to eliminate waste and dupli- 
cation of effort in this important program 
for disadvantaged children, and encourage 
its extension to include all children. 

The Legislative Commission has, in addi- 
tion, affirmed its support of all other reso- 
lutions adopted in 1967 by the Representa- 
tive Assembly, and will continue its efforts 
to obtain sound federal legislation reflecting 
the views of the teaching profession. 

As part of its effort to promote this legis- 
lative program, the Legislative Commission 
has set a national convention of state lead- 
ers January 28 in Chicago to develop state 
legislative strategy. 

THe 1968 LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM AS PROPOSED BY 
S FoR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Tragic consequences will result for Amer- 
ica, as a nation, if the 1967 Congressional 
and Administration performance is repeated 
in 1968. Little time is available for the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress to propose 
and enact that will eradicate the 
social conditions that result in urban up- 
heavals. No longer will inadequate Federal 
funds for summer programs pass as solu- 
tions. The piecemeal approach will not 


The Administration has a responsibility to 
propose and the Congress has an equal re- 
sponsibility to enact permanent solutions to 
the social ills that torment this nation. 
These responsibilities include a national 
commitment to end unemployment, raise 
the insufficient incomes of the poor, build 
livable communities and eliminate racial 

tion. These—not war—are our top 
priorities. To date, neither the Administra- 
tion nor the Congress has begun in any sig- 
nificant way to meet these priorities. We 
will meet our national priorities only if we 
mobilize our national energies to the same 
degree that we did in our successful struggle 
for survival in World War II. 

At best, the 1967 Congressional session rep- 
resented a holding action. In some respects 
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its legislative product was reactionary. Our 
national investment in our high priority 
areas has been negligent and negligible. So- 
cial programs must be funded to the fullest 
extent of the authorization. And where the 
authorizations are inadequate they should 
be increased. Moreover, and equally impor- 
tant, funds should be allocated for a number 
of years in advance so that the social pro- 
grams do not have to run the risk of the 
annual game of Russian roulette Washington 
style. 

The Executive Branch and the Congress 
must start planning so that each institution 
will respond to the vast changes that are 
occurring in this nation. We must build inno- 
vation into our national system. 

So long as there exists the “other” 
America—communities separated from rich 
America by impassable walls of poverty, il- 
literacy, illness, and color—there will be re- 
current strife. Our society has become a 
provocation to those who live in poverty and 
suffer lack of opportunity in a land of un- 
paralleled wealth, 

Very little good can come of disorder and 
disruption that has swept over so many of 
the nation’s cities. But they prove further 
that the price of procrastination is prohibi- 
tive, 

If violence and looting will not solve prob- 
lems, neither will repressive police measures, 
These crises can only be solved by positive 
leadership by the Administration and by the 
Congress in adopting programs that will 
make our cities livable for all their inhabi- 
tants, and our economy able to provide jobs 
for all, together with equal justice for 
everyone, 


I. GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT 


ADA supports Federal legislation which 
provides a job for anyone willing to work 
who is unable to find work in the private 
sector. 

The O’Hara Guaranteed Employment bill 
and the Clark Emergency Jobs proposal are 
the initial steps to meet this end. The Fed- 
eral government should assume leadership in 
an effort to provide employment for today’s 
unemployed and underemployed, ADA sup- 
ports legislation which would provide $5 bil- 
lion in grants during the first year, and 
such sums as may be necessary for ensu- 
ing years, to federal, local and state agencies 
and private non-profit organizations to help 
bear the cost of providing one million new 
jobs in public service occupations, This ap- 
proach to unemployment would set up a 
mechanism for creation of socially useful 
jobs that help the whole society. Criteria for 
program participation would include crea- 
tion of (1) new careers for economically dis- 
located; (2) jobs that pay prevailing wage 
rate and fringe benefits; and (3) supple- 
mental education, training and counseling 
programs. 

Among the rights that employment should 
provide are legal guarantees for workers to 
bargain collectively through unions of their 
choice. That right is effectively denied to 
farm workers. ADA supports legislation that 
will give farm workers the same rights as 
other workers by permitting them to orga- 
nize into unions and bargain collectively 
under protection of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

II. GUARANTEED INCOME 


Those who work and those who cannot 
work should have incomes above survival 
levels. There are multiple ways of achieving 
decent incomes for all Americans: improved 
social security, minimum wage, and unem- 
ployment compensation, plus a living income 
guarantee, 

The establishment of income guarantees 
is key to ending public assistance. A basic 
income of $4,160 for a family of four, on 
which the government would not impose any 
tax, should be teed. 

The welfare and social security programs 
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must be revamped. New programs must rec- 
ognize that some people presently on welfare 
rolls can be rescued and others cannot. 

The Social Security Amendments of 1967 
are cruel attacks upon the most defenseless 
segments of our society and should be re- 
pealed, The 13 percent across-the-board in- 
crease in social security benefits and the new 
minimum benefit of $55 fall far short of the 
Administration’s recommendations. The wel- 
fare provisions are punitive rather than 
helpful. It is cruel to impose a freeze on 
Federal matching funds for aid to dependent 
children so that the proportion of children 
in each state cannot exceed that of January 
1, 1968. 

It is also wrong to require all mothers of 
children in AFDC programs to go to work 
or enter work training programs. We do not 
need legislation to punish and further alien- 
ate the poor. We do need measures adequate 
to the needs of our society. ADA recom- 
mends: 

As a matter of right, senior citizens should 
receive social security benefits which en- 
able them to enjoy a modest but adequate 
standard of living. Congress should raise the 
minimum unit to at least $100 per month 
and all beneficiaries should receive at least 
a 50 percent benefit increase; and we should 
begin financing the system out of the general 
funds to supplement payroll taxes. 

The welfare system needs total revision. 
1967 welfare amendments should be re- 
pealed; benefits should be based on need and 
no other criteria. 


III. URBAN ENVIRONMENT 


A study of urban America suggests that 
there is a very clear link between deficiencies 
in housing, jobs and income, and education, 
ADA urges the establishment of a National 
Urban Development Policy which links to- 
gether these key elements. We believe that in 
dealing separately with policies for legislative 
purposes, frequently policy is made in one 
area without consideration for its effect in 
another area. 

A National Urban Development Policy 
would provide a base against which new 
recommendations in the separate functional 
areas might be tested in the future. 


1. Housing 


The establishment of a National Housing 
Policy with established goals; 

To meet new housing needs, more than 
2.5 million starts must occur each year—half 
are needed in low and middle-income cate- 
gories; 

Housing grants to cover the difference be- 
tween what families can afford to pay and the 
cost of decent housing are essential. Such 
grants would permit families to choose al- 
ternatives; cooperative housing, residences 
offered for rent or residences offered for home 
ownership. 

Legislation which gives tenants the right 
to organize and bargain collectively with 
housing management on a basis which pro- 
hibits interference, intimidation, or retalia- 
tory evictions is needed; 

Federal policy on urban renewal must in- 
sist that dislocated families be provided de- 
cent housing at reasonable rents, within a 
suitable living environment. 

2. Mass transit should facilitate exit and 
entrance to key centers of employment. 

3. Federal urban aid should be contingent 
on communities providing low-cost housing, 
achieving school integration and making 
available to its citizens the full range of 
community needs. 

4. A major problem is lack of understand- 
ing between police departments and indi- 
viduals. A crime bill must provide funds to 
encourage local governments to upgrade law 
enforcement in their jurisdictions through 
salaries, working conditions, recruitment 
standards, in-service training programs and 
mew methods of crime control. 

A new juvenile delinquency program must 
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be adopted which places emphasis on re- 

habilitation of youth as distinguished from 

simply building more detention facilities. 
IV. HIGHER EDUCATION 

All financial barriers to higher education 
for all young people should be removed. As 
a prudent national investment, 10 billion 
dollars per year should be spent on aid to 
post high school education by the Federal 
government on a continuing basis. These 
funds should be used to extend the principle 
of free public education to higher education. 
Only such an approach is consistent with 
the needs of our time. 

We must increase student enrollments in 
higher education—particularly from lower 
and lower-middle income families. Those ad- 
mitted to publicly supported schools should 
be assured free tuition and dormitory ar- 
rangements. To meet community needs, funds 
for establishing accredited, non-sectarian 
universities and non-sectarian colleges should 
be provided, 


V. CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


We must drastically revise existing civil 
rights laws and enact strong new laws if 
we are to live up to the promise of a society 
of equality under law. We are barely at half- 
way mark on civil rights legislation. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 should be 
amended with proposals to end de facto segre- 
gation and to give the Equal Employment 
Opportunities Commission power to issue 
cease and desist orders. 

A bill to protect persons exercising or urg- 
ing others to exercise federally guaranteed 
rights coupled with a broad open-housing 
law should be passed this session. 

We oppose relaxation of historic and con- 
stitutional restraints on policy powers of 
arrest, search and interrogation. A floor of 
decency must be maintained under police and 
court procedures. 


VI. TAXES 


Under present circumstances, we are op- 
posed to the proposed 10 percent across-the- 
board tax surcharge. We are especially op- 
posed to any $5 to $7 billion spending cut 
as a condition precedent to enactment of a 
tax increase. A tax increase should only be 
considered if substantial additional increases 
for domestic programs are budgeted, for the 
amount of idle manpower and plant does not 
justify a tax increase purely as a restrictive 
measure, 

We urge that any increase in Federal taxa- 
tion give first priority to the closing of glar- 
ing tax loopholes, second priority to a sub- 
stantial lifting of the corporate income tax, 
and third priority to a substantial lifting of 
personal income tax rates in the income 
brackets well above the middle of the income 
structures. Tax reform, especially the elimi- 
nation of accelerated depreciation and of 
many other excessive incentives to special 
interest groups and higher income individ- 
uals, could provide most or all of any addi- 
tional revenue that might be needed. 


VII. FOREIGN AID 


In an age of rapid technological change, 
no nation, especially ours, can withdraw into 
isolated self-sufficiency. We need a new For- 
eign Assistance Act which clearly recognizes 
the need and provides a national program 
for trade, aid, and development policies. We 
endorse the concept of multilateral aid and 
full use of regional and multilateral institu- 
tions. 

A cohesive, integrated national program 
must include the following: 

1. A foreign aid appropriation of $10 bil- 
lion dollars annually. 

2. A decrease in the proportion of aid made 
available in the form of loans. 

3. Eliminating the requirement stipulating 
that repayment for food aid under the Food- 
for-Peace Pr. be made in hard currency. 

4. A substantial increase in contributions 
to the International Development Associa- 
tion, soft-loan affiliate of the World Bank, 
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which is an effective and worthy multilateral 
instrument for development. 


VIII. RATIFICATION OF U.N. CONVENTIONS 


The United States Senate has seen fit to 
ratify only the Supplementary Convention 
on Slavery. 

If we are sincere about eradication of so- 
cial abuses that embitter relations between 
countries, ratification of the Conventions 
listed below is mandatory: 

1. On Discrimination in Employment. 

2. Banning Forced Labor. 

3. On Freedom of Association and the Pro- 
tection of the Right to Organize. 

4. Outlawing Genocide. 

5. On the Political Rights of Women. 


Mr. C. S. MUSSER 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the recent death of Mr. C. S. Mus- 
ser, editor and publisher of the Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va., Independent, was 
noted in sadness by all who knew him. 

Mr. Musser was one of the last of the 
personal journalists. There was very lit- 
tle that went on in his newspaper shop 
that he could not do—and do well. He 
was able to set type, run the press, write 
editorials and news stories, take adver- 
tisements, and keep the books. 

Mr. Musser’s passing was noted in an 
excellent editorial published January 17, 
1968, in the Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Journal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “Mr. C. S. Musser” be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. C. S. MUSSER 


The death of Mr. C. S. Musser, editor and 
publisher of The Shepherdstown Independ- 
ent, removes from the scene the last of the 
“personal journalists” who made their mark 
in the eastern part of West Virginia in a 
period of years around the turn of the cen- 
tury and shortly thereafter. 

Mr. Musser was a man who knew how 
to do everything around a newspaper includ- 
ing setting the type, running the press, typ- 
ing a news story, writing an editorial, keep- 
ing the books and preparing an advertise- 
ment. He was one of an almost vanished 
breed of “one-man newspaper” types, 

Also to be listed in that category from 
eastern West Virginia were Mr. Harry Sny- 
der, of The Shepherdstown Register; Mr. 
S. S. Buzzerd, of The Morgan Messenger; Mr. 
Calvin Price, of The Pocahontas Times; and 
Mr. Slidell Brown, who had newspapers in 
both Preston and Randolph counties, All 
are now deceased. 

Along with Mr. Musser, they all ran their 
newspapers from a highly personalized point 
of view and never hesitated to publish what 
they were thinking. They had few, if any, 
“sacred cows” in making their comments on 
the issues of the day, whether those issues 
concerned a new school building in a rural 
district or the issuance of free silver by the 
federal government. 

These were the men who followed in the 
footsteps, on the small local level, of the 
giants of American newspaperdom of the 
preceding century such as Horace Greeley, 
the first William Randolph Hearst, Joseph 
Pulitzer, James Gordon Bennett and Adolph 
Ochs. 

On the national level, these men made 
American journalism great and a power to 
be reckoned with. On the state level such 
men as Mr. Musser, Mr. Snyder, Mr. Buzzerd 
and the others left their mark in the same 
way. Those days, however, are gone forever 
as the nation and even the local commu- 
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nities have gone in for mechanization, high- 
speed presses and the rest, 

Mr. Musser maybe was not always right 
but at least everyone always knew where 
he stood. He was a man of both character 
and kindness and always had a friendly word 
but would not hesitate to stand up and 
fight when a matter of principle was at 
stake. 

The Eastern Panhandle is a better commu- 
nity for having come under the influence 
of Mr. Clifford S. Musser. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Thou shalt keep the commandments 
of the Lord, Thy God, to walk in His ways 
and to fear Him.—Deuteronomy 8: 6. 

O Lord, our God, Ruler of nations and 
the Father of men, we come together in 
this opening moment to unite our hearts 
in prayer unto Thee. 

Continue to look with Thy favor upon 
us and upon our Republic. We have be- 
come great among the nations of the 
world and we pray that Thou wilt keep 
us great—in faith, in fellowship, and in 
the fruits of our democratic life. Help 
us to remember that this greatness comes 
from Thee and that we are to use it in 
Thy service and for the good of our 
fellow man. 

Save us from pride and prejudice, from 
superficiality and superciliousness. Make 
us ever mindful of the needs of others 
and keep us resolute in our determination 
to promote good will among all, to pro- 
duce justice for all, and to proclaim 
freedom to all in our world. In the Mas- 
ter’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concurrent 
resolution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. Con. Res. 33. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress that the 
Joint Economic Committee should include 
within its investigations an analysis of the 
growth and movement of population in the 
United States. 


WE SHOULD GET THE USS. 
“PUEBLO” AND ITS CREW 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, let the 
record show my position on the Pueblo— 
to go get it. If we do not have to use 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 12 
o'clock meridian tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 6 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, Jan- 
uary 26, 1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


force, well and good. But should force be 
necessary, are we not men enough to use 
it if we are in the right? 

It was said that the Pueblo crew did not 
recognize the urgency of the situation 
until it was too late; that harassment of 
American ships in these international 
waters was commonplace. Well, such 
interference should not have been toler- 
ated in the first place. If we had any 
right at all to be there we should have 
been left completely alone. You give 
these Red Chinese and their puppets an 
inch and they will take a mile. If we are 
spread too thin, let us correct it and draw 
the line now; honoring the rights of all 
nations and requiring the same in 
return. 


EAST-WEST TRADE HEARINGS 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce that beginning next Tuesday, 
January 30, the Subcommittee on Europe 
of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs will hold hearings on East-West 
trade. 

For the opening hearing we have in- 
vited testimony from interested Members 
of Congress. 

Various executive departments and 
agencies, including the Departments of 
State, Commerce, and Treasury, and the 
Export-Import Bank will testify at a 
later date. 

At the completion of this first part of 
our hearings, we hope to take testimony 
from private individuals and organiza- 
tions interested in this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, these hearings represent 
our subcommittee’s continuing effort to 
discharge our legislative mandate with 
regard to a key area of U.S. foreign 
policy. 

The primary objective of our under- 
taking is to determine what changes 
have taken place during the past year in 
the structure of East-West trade and how 
these changes affect U.S. foreign policy 
objectives in Europe, in Vietnam, and in 
other areas. 

In addition, our subcommittee is deep- 
ly interested in the impact of this trade 
on the soundness of the dollar and on the 
U.S. balance of payments. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 25, 1968: 
U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the U.S. Advisory Commission on In- 
formation for terms of 3 years expiring Janu- 
ary 27, 1971, and until their successors are 
appointed and qualified: 

Palmer Hoyt, of Colorado (reappointed). 

Morris S. Noyik, of New York (reappointed). 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. Speaker, as Members will recall, 
we had originally scheduled the opening 
of these hearings for December 7. Unfor- 
tunately, on the appointed day none of 
the Members invited to testify were avail- 
able. I sincerely hope that the situation 
will be different next Tuesday. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND ITS 
DECISIONS 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, Task unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I include the 
following resolution of the Public Affairs 
Luncheon Club of Dallas, Tex., in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record. This opinion is 
very well stated, and I should like to add 
my concurrence to the views stated 
therein. It follows: 


THE SUPREME COURT AND ITs DECISIONS 


(Statement to the Honorable Jor R. Poor, 
by the Public Affairs Luncheon Club) 


Members of the Public Affairs Luncheon 
Club assembled in regular meeting this 15th 
day of January, 1968, commend you and ex- 
press our gratitude to you and your col- 
leagues on this subject for your zealous en- 
deavors to bring to the threshold of every 
American home the dangerous threat now 
being perpetrated and compounded by the 
Supreme Court decision which permits em- 
ployment of subversives and communists in 
the nation’s defense plants. 

The Court by its autocratic decision has 
afforded immunity and legal protection for 
communists to continue their nefarious ac- 
tivities in an effort to bring about the over- 
throw of this government and the ultimate 
destruction of this country by virtually in- 
viting them into the very heart of our na- 
tional defense mechanism, while our youth is 
damaged and dying in the swamps of Viet 
Nam. 

The supreme irony—and one that chills 
the blood of every patriotic American—is 
that the highest court of the land should 
hand down such an opinion, citing Article I 
of the First Amendment to the Constitution 
which forbids the abridgement of the free- 
dom of speech and of the press, when our 
young men are engaged in a bloody war in 
defense of freedoms, including the freedom 
of speech, which “freedom” the communists 
obliterate and destroy first! 

The illogical interpretations of the Consti- 
tution by the Supreme Court are subjecting 
our children to indoctrination by communist 
teachers in our school and permitting com- 
munist inspired agitators to roam at will, 
undermining our government and giving en- 
couragement to our enemies. 
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Further, in rendering these damaging de- 
cisions, the Supreme Court on one hand ad- 
heres to the literal interpretations of the 
Constittuion and totally ignores the intent 
of the document and then, conversely, by the 
same illogical arguments, the Court adheres 
to that which its members determine as in- 
tent” in other decisions. 

In our opinion, the American people should 
demand that the Congress of the United 
States take appropriate steps to prevent such 
mandates from the Court as jeopardize our 
national security, either through Congres- 
sional restrictions of the Court’s jurisdiction 
or by clarification of the wording of Article I 
of the First Amendment of the Constitution. 

We shall very much appreciate your con- 
veying the foregoing to Congress. 

Mrs. Mr. Axt B. PHARO, 
President. 
Mrs. JOHN BOOKHOUT, 
Chairman, the Resolutions Committee. 
Mrs. Wm. L. CRAWFORD, 
Cochairman. 
Approved: January 15, 1968, Dallas, Tex. 


THE DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS SHOULD BE GIVEN 
EQUAL TREATMENT 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, last night I 
sent a telegram to Mr. Frank Stanton, 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, which I would like to read: 

After watching the one hour program 
which you made available to the Repub- 
licans Tuesday evening, I think you should 
re-read 47 U.S. Code, Section 315, and espe- 
cially Item four on the on-the-spot cover- 
age. As you know, the President addressed 
Congress as a part of his Constitutional duty, 
and your network chose to cover it as a news 
event, I think it is fair to point out that the 
President did not derogate the opposition 
party, but presented to the Congress a pro- 
gram which he hoped we would enact. Your 
network using this as a reason gave the Re- 
publicans an hour to berate the President 
and Democratic Party but to offer no solu- 
tions, I believe that you should grant equal 
time to the Democratic Party in the interest 
of fair play. I demand therefore that one 
hour should be given to the Democrats to 
reply or perhaps what would be as fair, in 
view of the presentation Tuesday evening, 
give the Republicans another hour in which 
to make a spectacle of themselves all over 
again. I shall insist that you comply with 
the law one way or the other, in order to 
give the Democratic Members of Congress 
equal treatment. 


NORTH KOREA’S BOLD VENTURE 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, in regard 
to the statement that has just been made 
about the capture of our vessel in North 
Korea, having just come from Korea 
myself this morning, it is my judgment— 
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and I give it to the House—that we are 
about to go through a period of extreme 
pressure that will be placed upon us not 
only through the propaganda which will 
be emanating from all the capitals of 
the world relative to the stance that 
should be taken in America with regard 
to peace efforts in Vietnam, but we will 
also be faced with increased instances 
of pressure. I was briefed by the people 
in South Korea and I had just left the 
capital there when the incident in which 
the North Koreans tried their bold ven- 
ture to assassinate the president of 
South Korea was undertaken. The brief- 
ing I received indicated that the in- 
stances of the instrusion of agents into 
South Korea has increased over 10-fold 
in 1967 and will be even more increased 
in 1968. So I say to the gentlemen of the 
House that the year of travail is upon 
us. The time for us to be stanch and 
to know what our best interests are, 
to hold firmly to the cause to which we 
are committed, will at no time be more 
important than in this year of 1968. 
What we are witnessing at the opening 
of this year is just the opening gun of 
that year of travail. Iam sure, as I know 
the Members of this House do and as I 
know the spirit of our country is, that 
we are going to find the response of the 
American people and their will is just as 
stanch and strong today as it has been 
when these kinds of challenges have been 
issued to us in the past. 


CONGRESSMAN PELLY CALLS FOR 
NAVAL BLOCKADE OF NORTH 
KOREA 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
great indignation throughout the United 
States over the North Koreans’ seizure 
of the intelligence ship U.S.S. Pueblo in 
international waters, and rightfully so. 

I have heard from a number of my 
constituents demanding that our Gov- 
ernment obtain the return of this vessel 
or that we take immediate military steps 
to retake the ship or retaliate by bomb- 
ing. My own view is that preferably our 
Navy should impose a complete block- 
ade of North Korean ports until the 
Pueblo is returned. 

The fact that the North Koreans feel 
bold enough to hijack an American naval 
vessel goes to show the lack of respect 
in which America is held in the world 
today. We are but reaping the harvest 
of a weak and vacillating foreign policy. 

When American tuna fishing boats 
are seized on the high seas off Latin 
America and taken into custody for ran- 
som, our State Department pays the 
money to obtain release of the boat 
rather than protect our fishing fleet. The 
very naval vessels we have loaned to 
South American countries have been 
used against us in this business of piracy. 

When I have protested, I have been 
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told that the United States does not 
believe in the use of force. 

No wonder the North Koreans make 
us look so ridiculous. 


GET THAT SHIP 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, American 
prestige and authority clear around the 
world will be irretrievably damaged if 
we leave the U.S.S. Pueblo in Wonsan 
Harbor while we beg, entreat, plead, 
cajole for its release through diplomatic 
channels. 

When will the present administration 
understand that Communists are at war 
with us? Pleading to North Koreans is 
ridiculous. They hate us. They hate our 
system. They would like to see us all 
dead. They believe this with a deep and 
fanatical fervor. 

The same is true for Soviet Commu- 
nists, or Chinese Communists, or Cuban 
Communists. 

You do not get anywhere facing such a 
Philosophy through diplomatic chan- 
nels except to expose this Nation to 
one propaganda loss after another, one 
insult after another. 

Mr. Speaker, we should go into Won- 
san Harbor and retake the U.S. S. Pueblo. 
if we do not do this now without dilly- 
dallying, without further delay, the 
situation can only get worse for us; 

We have witnessed the evaporation 
of much of the spirit and courage that 
characterized the Great Britain of Wins- 
ton Churchill's era. We have seen France 
degenerate under De Gaulle. It looks to 
all the world now as though the only 
nation left with any real guts is Israel. 
51 showed us what to do. Do not talk, 

oit. 

No nation anywhere in the world 
should be allowed to capture an Ameri- 
can ship, or shoot down an American 
airplane, or kill an American citizen 
without all hell breaking loose for 
them—not just a protest from the U.S. 
State Department to fall on deaf ears in 
an enemy land. 

When we do get the Pueblo back, along 
with its crew and commanding officer, 
there are some mighty embarrassing 
questions that need to be asked. I can 
think of a few examples to be directed 
to its skipper: 

Why did you let your ship be taken 
without firing a shot? 

Did you have orders to surrender and 
permit boarding? 

Did Pearl Harbor not give you any 
instructions in response to your reports 
of increasing truculence on the part of 
North Korean vessels? 

Mr. Speaker, Theodore Roosevelt ad- 
monished us to speak softly and carry a 
big stick. We have spoken softly long 
enough. Now we must use the big stick 
or the whole world will know that we 
speak softly and carry nothing that 
amounts to anything. 
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POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the distinguished Democrat and 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, Mr. ALBERT, related to the 
House how he had been solicited by the 
Republican National Committee to con- 
tribute $10 to further the high ideals and 
aims of the Republican Party. 

On December 17, 1967, 2 days after the 
close of the late and unlamented Demo- 
crat-controlled session of Congress, I re- 
ceived a letter from the Democrat Na- 
tional Committee which reads in part as 
follows: 

We'd be proud to count your name, Fellow- 
American, among our supporters. . Just 
send your contribution of $10—or as much 
as you feel you can afford—but please do it 
today. 


The letter was signed by John M. 
Bailey, chairman. 

Also enclosed was a card bearing the 
number 1,359,192,334. I am not sure 
whether that refers to a recent increase 
in the Federal debt or the number of $10 
bills Mr. Bailey has already collected for 
the approaching Democrat political fi- 
asco. But then I took another look at the 
card and it offered me the option of con- 
tributing $500. 

Mr. Speaker, since the gentleman from 
Oklahoma raised the issue, and since my 
heart is filled today with compassion and 
charity, I propose to take him off the 
horns of his dilemma by offering to con- 
tribute $10 to the Democrats if he will 
contribute the same amount to the Re- 
publicans. 


WALL STREET FOUND INFIL- 
TRATED BY ORGANIZED CRIME 
RINGS 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
a page 1 story in the New York Times 
this morning reveals that organized 
crime has moved into Wall Street 
through the device of loan sharking. I 
will include the New York Times story 
in the Record immediately following my 
remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, the testimony now being 
given before a committee of the New 
York Legislature on loan sharking and 
organized crime points up the need for 
swift action by the Congress to swing 
Federal investigators into action against 
loan sharking—one of the principal 
sources of revenue for the crime syn- 
dicates. 

We have a vehicle for that purpose in 
a bill due to come to the House floor 
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shortly—the truth-in-lending bill which 
yesterday was granted a 3-hour open 
rule by the House Rules Committee. 

The truth-in-lending bill is urgently 
needed, and there will be Republican 
support for it in the House as in the Sen- 
ate. As reported out of committee, how- 
ever, the legislation would not touch up- 
on the tremendous problem of loan- 
sharking, 

I wish to announce that Republicans 
will offer an amendment to the truth- 
in-lending bill to give additional pro- 
tection to the man who has to borrow 
money. Our amendment will zero in on 
the lending of money at illegally high 
rates of interest. It will unleash Federal 
agents in a drive to rid the country of 
the scourge of loan sharking and to 
weaken the financial underpinnings of 
organized crime. 

It seems safe to predict that the House 
will overwhelmingly approve this amend- 
ment. There now is no Federal loan- 
sharking statute on the books. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican loan- 
sharking amendment has been carefully 
prepared by the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Representative WILLIAM B. WID- 
NALL, senior Republican on the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, and the 
gentleman from Virginia, Representative 
RIcHARrD H. Porr, member of the Judici- 
ary Committee and chairman of the 
House Republican task force on crime. 

The loan-sharking proposal first was 
offered in a bill introduced last Decem- 
ber by all members of the task force, the 
senior Republican on the Judiciary 
Committee, the gentleman from Ohio, 
Representative WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH, 
and by me. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican amend- 
ment to the truth-in-lending bill would 
make it a violation of Federal law for 
anyone to lend money at illegal rates of 
interest. The interest rate involved would 
be deemed illegal whenever it exceeded 
the rate permitted in a particular State. 
Federal penalties of a $10,000 fine or 10 
years in jail would apply whenever such 
a loan interfered with or affected inter- 
state commerce, or whenever any part of 
the loan transactions or efforts at collect- 
ing the loan or interest on it crossed 
State lines. 

Mr. Speaker, evidence of the infiltra- 
tion of Wall Street by loan sharks and 
mobsters underscores the urgency of im- 
mediate action to bring the full force of 
Federal investigative power into play 
against loan sharking and all it entails. 

Mr. Speaker, the House Republican 
task force on crime has spent months in 
preparing this loan-sharking legislation. 
The legislation resulting from this 
group’s efforts deserves the careful con- 
sideration of the House. The loan-shark- 
ing amendment merits ringing endorse- 
ment. 

The article referred to follows: 

WALL STREET FOUND INFILTRATED BY 
ORGANIZED CRIME RINGS 
(By Maurice Carroll) 

Organized crime has moved into Wall 
Street with loan-sharking and strong-arm 
terror tactics, a legislative committee was 
told yesterday. 

The committee heard through testimony 
and fuzzy tape recordings how a stock clerk, 
in debt to a loan shark at 5-percent-a-week 
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interest, had been used as go-between in an 
attempted sale of stolen stock. 

It heard how a Wall Street messenger who 
had testified about being robbed of securities 
was found stabbed to death. “The Medical 
Examiner stopped counting after 125 stab 
wounds,” a detective said. 

State Senator John Hughes, chairman of 
the Joint Legislative Committee on Crime, 
said the stories reinforced his belief in the 
need for liberalized wiretapping laws, The 
committee opened two days of testimony in 
the ornate hearing room of the New York 
County Bar Association at 14 Vesey Street. 

Senator Hughes, a Syracuse Republican, 
said after the close of yesterday’s public 
testimony that he expected the “bits and 
pieces” of various cases that the committee 
would study to show that “wiretapping is an 
important piece of law enforcement.” 

New York law now permits wiretapping by 
law Officers with court permission, but Sen- 
ator Hughes said he felt that there were 
“great big holes” in the law and that it 
should be made more specific. 

Conversations that had been recorded 
through telephone taps and by tiny tape 
recorders—one carried by a cooperating wit- 
ness, another by a detective masquerading as 
the would-be buyer of stolen stock at one- 
tenth of the market price—boomed in 
blurred tones through the hearing room. 

Detective Carl Bogan gave a commentary 
while, over the amplifiers, his recorded voice 
argued the terms of a proposed purchase of 
stolen stock. 

WE'VE NEVER BEEN CAUGHT 

“Whoever gets bagged gets bagged on his 
own,” sald the recorded voice of the alleged 
seller. We've done this all our lives, and 
we've never been caught—never, because we 
ga discreetly and we're 100 per cent our 
WOR. n 

Moments later there was an amplified hub- 
bub as detectives closed in on the parked car 
where the transaction had allegedly occurred. 

Michael Metzger, an assistant New York 
County district attorney, told how his office, 
in preparing a false identity for Detective 

had even put a “yellow sheet” of his 
fictitious criminal record in its files. He was 
making no allegations that organized crime 
could obtain the information in those files, 
he said, but if some out-of-town law- 
enforcement agency asked the New York of- 
fice for such data, it would be sent. “It 
wouldn't be classified material,” he said. 

Loan-sharking, said Mr. Metzger, is “the 
principal vehicle by which the underworld 
may infiltrate otherwise legitimate areas.” 

Detective Bogan had been introduced to 
the man with the stolen stock by a clerk who 
had borrowed money from the man at 5 per 
cent interest a week, Mr. Metzger said. It was 
“mob money,” he said. When the clerk had 
been told that he could work off some of his 
debt by helping to sell stolen stock, the clerk 
went to the District Attorney’s office instead. 

Mr. Metzger said that the money had orig- 
inated with the Mafia organization of John 
(Sonny) Franzese, but he did not say spe- 
cifically what the loan shark’s connection 
with organization was. 

The clerk, who at one time was struggling 
to pay $250-a-week interest on an outstand- 
ing debt of $5,000, was identified as Jerry 
Wolff, and the loan shark as Nathan Sackin. 


A WARNING OF DEATH 


The recorded warning of the loan-shark 
was played yesterday at the hearing. “Any- 
thing slips, you’re the one who gets the 
beating,” the voice said, 

“I know this,” answered the clerk. 

“You are dead—dead,” said the loanshark. 

Detective Bogan said that the clerk was 
now living out of the state. He said that the 
loanshark, who had cooperated in a case 
against a higher-up, was running a dry- 
cleaning store in Greenwich Village. 

Detective Hans Johnson testified about the 
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case of Richard LoCicero, an 18-year-old mes- 
senger who had told a grand jury how he 
was robbed of more than $300,000 in securi- 
tles. 

Eight months later, he said, the youth was 
found stabbed to death. 

The committee also heard a recording of 
two men talking about plans to pay a $4,000 
bribe to win a lenient sentence for a con- 
victed extortionist. Today, according to the 
committee’s general counsel, Edward J. Mc- 
Laughlin, there will be testimony about or- 
ganized crime in the meat-packing business. 

During a recess yesterday Senator Hughes 
said that he did not expect the committee 
to develop an over-all picture of the magni- 
tude of organized crime in legitimate busi- 
ness, but to look into a series of cases in 
which it had happened. 

Law-enforcement experts, interviewed 
later, said that loansharking in the Wall 
Street area alone was a multi-million-dollar 
racket. 


THE WAIT FOR THE FACTS ON THE 
“PUEBLO” INCIDENT 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure I reflect the grave concern of most 
Americans this morning over the seizure 
by North Korean forces of our vessel, 
Pueblo. At this hour, a great deal is not 
yet known about the circumstances sur- 
rounding this incident and it behooves all 
Americans to hold their verbal fire until 
the White House has an opportunity to 
obtain the facts and report to the people. 

If the facts reveal that the Pueblo was 
in international waters at the time it was 
boarded, then North Korea has commit- 
ted an act of war against this country, 
and our answer must be clear cut, power- 
ful, and instantly decisive. We must use 
whatever force is necessary—and I bar 
none—to retrieve our vessel and its men, 
and use that force at once. The people 
of the United States will be satisfied with 
nothing less; they will not tolerate the 
least degree of pussyfooting on our part. 
They will not stand for the United States 
being humiliated by a Communist fly- 
speck of a nation. They will not support, 
either, a prolonged diplomatic ping-pong 
game. There is really only one fact 
that we need to establish, and that is 
whether or not the Pueblo was in inter- 
national waters. I know that it takes time 
for the White House to nail down the ex- 
act truth and I am perfectly willing to 
bide my time for a short while until they 
do. But once the fact of its location is 
known to us, our options are cut to zero. 
If North Korea has violated international 
laws governing the freedom of the seas, 
this Government must act and act at 
once. If the Pueblo had, indeed, pene- 
trated the 3-mile zone, then we have a 
sorry mess on our hands. 

I hope that the White House and every 
Member of this body will take note of the 
disdainful attitude of the Russians in re- 
sponse to our request that they assist us 
in settling this incident quickly and ef- 
fectively. They flatly refused to assist us. 
No one but the ivory-headed thinkers 
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who continuously urge us to “accom- 
modate” Russia and sign treaties with 
her and build bridges to communism will 
be surprised at Russia’s attitude. Every 
gesture we have ever made toward that 
nation that was intended to promote 
peace in the world has received the same 
back-of-the-hand, humiliating treat- 
ment. This incident is a planned Commu- 
nist pressure move, no more and no less. 
I hope, too, that every Member of the 
other body will recall today the pressure 
brought to bear on them to sign the Con- 
sular Treaty with Russia last year as a 
gesture of friendship and diplomacy, a 
treaty the Russians have still not seen fit 
to ratify now that we have humbled our- 
selves by offering it to them 

Like most Americans, I am waiting for 
the White House to give us the facts on 
the Pueblo incident, and I hope we are 
not kept waiting much longer. 


TIME TO PULL ALL THE STOPS IN 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
we can all agree that the crisis we are 
now faced with in North Korea demon- 
strates the futility of trying to negotiate 
with and trying to work with the Com- 
munists toward the goal of peace in this 
world. 

The Communists have violated every 
single one of the truce agreements they 
signed 15 years ago when we ended hos- 
tilities in South Korea. They have turned 
North Korea into one of the most formid- 
able military bastions in Asia. They have 
harassed our shipping. And now they 
kidnaped one of our ships, as one of 
their most brazen acts of warfare to 
date. 

It seems to me those who have been 
imploring President Johnson to end the 
bombing in North Vietnam without any 
assurance that the Communists will not 
take advantage of the bombing pause, 
and those who have been trying to get 
the President to negotiate at all costs, at 
any price, ought to get a good lesson from 
what is happening in North Korea. 

This should make them see the hope- 
lessness of trying to deal with the Com- 
munists. It appears to me that the Presi- 
dent would be very wise in making it 
clear that we are not going to be blinded 
be any more phony peace feelers and will 
proceed to prosecute the war in North 
Vietnam to a successful conclusion, using 
all methods necessary to attain that goal. 
We held out the olive branch to the Com- 
munists in North Vietnam long enough. 
We have exhausted every possible means 
of sitting down with these people and 
trying to bring the war to a successful 
conclusion. They turned us down and 
ridiculed us and insulted us. There are 
many of us here in Congress who on 
various occasions have offered various 
constructive suggestions that might lead 
to some sort of hopeful negotiations to 
bring the hostilities to an end there, but 
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it is becoming abundantly clear that the 
Communists do not want peace in this 
world. They want hostilities in North 
Vietnam and North Korea; they want to 
continue their aggression; their subver- 
sion; their terror against us. 

We see the growing menace of com- 
munism in the Mediterranean stirring up 
the troubled waters there. We see the 
Communists continuing to stir up trouble 
in the Middle East by arming the Arabs 
against Israel. The time has come when 
the President ought to serve clear notice 
on the Soviet Union itself that this coun- 
try is not going to tolerate this kind of 
Communist aggression all over the world. 
I am hopeful that the President will be 
supported by all of the American people 
in the decisive steps he has taken to 
make sure that American honor will not 
be trampled on by a small nation such as 
North Korea or North Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the President 
should demand the immediate release of 
the crew of the Pueblo and make clear 
North Korea must be prepared to suffer 
the full consequences if our boys are not 
released. 

Mr. Speaker, it is also my hope that we 
will now proceed in North Vietnam 
toward a successful conclusion of this 
war at whatever expense. It is obvious 
that this is the only language the Com- 
munists understand. So long as our 
troops are pinned down in Vietnam, we 
can expect more similar provocations as 
the one in Korea. 


AMENDING THE RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT ACT OF 1937 AND THE RAIL- 
ROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE ACT 


Mr, BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resoution 1035 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 


follows: 
H. Res. 1035 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
14563) to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 and the Railroad Unemployment 
re ae Act to provide for increase in bene- 

, and for other . After 

debate, which shall be confined to the Dill 
and shall continue not to exceed’ two hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
Botirne] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Smira] and, pending that, 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, there is no controversy 
whatsoever over this rule, which is a 
standard open rule giving 2 hours for 
general debate on the amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act. As far as 
I know, there is no controversy even over 
the bill. Therefore, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is 
to provide for an increase in railroad re- 
tirement benefits for those who because 
of the provisions of that act will not 
receive an increase either under the re- 
tirement act or the Social Security Act. 

The increase granted under the bill 
will equal 110 percent of the increase an 
individual would have received if covered 
by the Social Security Act increases re- 
cently vetoed by the Congress. 

Additionally, some widows and other 
members of the family will be covered 
and the earnings test for persons eligible 
for disability annuities is liberalized. 

Title II of the bill increases by $2.50 
per day the benefits available for unem- 
ployment and sickness. This will increase 
the per diem of such benefits from $10.20 
to $12.70. 

The cost for all benefit increases made 
by the bill will be financed from the in- 
come of the railroad retirement fund, 
and will not require any further increase 
in railroad retirement taxes. 

The bill is supported by the adminis- 
tration and is agreed upon by both the 
unions and the railroads. There are no 
minority views. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule and passage of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14563) to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act to provide for increase in benefits, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on the motion of- 
fered by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 14563, with 
Mr. Nx in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
STaGGERS] will be recognized for 1 hour 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS]. 
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Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before the 
House today would provide increases in 
railroad retirement benefits to approxi- 
mately 653,000 persons in amounts equal 
ito 110 percent of the amounts they would 
receive had they been social security 
beneficiaries rather than railroad retire- 
ment beneficiaries, subject to certain 
offsets. 

Many persons covered by the railroad 
retirement act will automatically receive 
increases in their benefits effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1968, because of the recent 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 
This bill covers those persons who will 
not receive increased railroad retire- 
ment benefits otherwise, and will have 
the same effective date as the social se- 
curity benefit increases. 

Where the beneficiary is also receiving 
social security benefits as well as rail- 
road retirement benefits, the bill provides 
an offset for the social security benefits; 
however, in no event will a person receiv- 
ing benefits paid by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board receive an increase in bene- 
fits of less than $10 a month in the case 
of retired employees, or $5 a month in 
the case of spouses, widows, children, or 
dependent parents of railroad employees. 

This bill is an agreed on bill between 
railway labor and railway management. 
It has the approval of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board and it came out of our 
committee unanimously. 

Fortunately, it is possible at this time 
to provide the increases in benefits con- 
tained in this bill without the necessity 
of any further tax increase at this time. 
This results from the fact that the recent 
social security amendments automati- 
cally operated to increase the base wages 
subject to tax under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act, and provides an ulti- 
mate increase in railroad retirement tax 
rates equal to, in both instances, the 
new tax base, and the new tax rate in- 
creases provided under the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Employees who are receiving supple- 
mental annuities but no social security 
benefits will receive benefits without any 
offset other than that already contained 
in existing law. Where railroad retire- 
ment beneficiaries are also in receipt of 
social security benefits, there is an addi- 
tional offset for the latest increase in 
social security benefits provided by last 
year’s Social Security Act; however, the 
minimum increase will be $10 and $5, 
as I mentioned before. These increases 
are, of course, made before any reduc- 
tion in annuities are made by reason of 
the age of the recipient. 

The social security offsets contained 
in the bill are designed to avoid pref- 
erential treatment of beneficiaries who 
also are entitled to social security bene- 
fits. Without such offsets, the dual bene- 
ficiaries would receive two increases 
amounting to more than the single in- 
crease the nondual beneficiaries would 
receive under the bill. 

The bill also provides some further 
improvements in the railroad retirement 
program. 

The bill permits payment of benefits 
to employees retired for disability who 
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earn up to $2,400 a year rather than the 
existing test which only permits them 
to earn $1,200 a year. At the time the 
$1,200 limitation was placed in the law 
in 1959, $1,200 a year was a reasonable 
income limitation for persons retired on 
disability. With increases in wages since 
that date, $200 a month is a much more 
reasonable level. 

The bill also provides for crediting 
railroad employees with $100 a month 
additional for military service per- 
formed after 1967, providing $260 a 
month rather than $160 as is provided 
in existing law. This is identical to the 
provisions of the social security act pro- 
viding credit under that act for military 
service. In addition, the bill provides 
for payment of retirement benefits to 
disabled widows and widowers at or 
above age 50 subject to an actuarial re- 
duction in benefits, just as the social se- 
curity amendments provide for such 
benefits. In addition, the bill makes ap- 
plicable certain tests contained in the 
social security act for payment of family 
benefits, making certain additional per- 
sons eligible for benefits where, for ex- 
ample, a void marriage is involved. 

Title II of the bill amends the rail- 
road unemployment insurance program 
to permit the payment of $2.50 addi- 
tional per day in unemployment or sick- 
ness benefits to railroad employees. 
There are some restrictions in the ex- 
isting program. Maternity benefits are 
eliminated; however, sickness benefits 
may be paid to women unable to work 
because of pregnancy, miscarriage, or the 
birth of a child. In order to qualify for 
benefits today, an employee must have 
earned $750 or more during the base 
year. The bill increases this amount to 
$1,000 which is in line with the increase 
in wages since 1963 when the $750 test 
was placed in the law. 

Upon attainment of age 65, the bill 
provides for termination of the right to 
extended sickness benefits and sickness 
benefits in an accelerated benefit year. 
Where an employee receives sickness 
benefits after attaining the age of 65, 
and the employee could have qualified 
for disability retirement benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, transfers 
will be made from the retirement fund to 
the unemployment and sickness fund in 
amounts equal to disability annuities 
oe otherwise would have been pay- 
able. 

Under existing law, where an employee 
exhausts his rights to unemployment 
benefits, he may receive extended un- 
employment benefits for periods be- 
tween 65 and 130 days depending upon 
the number of years of his service. The 
bill provides for payment of extended 
sickness benefits with the same qualifica- 
tions as apply to unemployment; in ad- 
dition; the present provision for the pos- 
sible early beginning of a benefit year 
in cases involving days of unemploy- 
ment would be expanded to provide for 
the possible early beginning of a benefit 
year in cases involving days of sickness. 

An additional disqualifying condition 
would be added to provide that where 
an employee has received a separation 
allowance he would not receive any un- 
employment or sickness benefits for a 
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period following his separation from 
service, with the length of this period 
determined by a formula taking into ac- 
count the amount of his allowance, his 
last daily rate of pay, and the number 
of days in his normal workweek. 

The cost of title II of the bill would be 
approximately $20 million a year addi- 
tional, financed out of the railroad un- 
employment insurance fund, which today 
is receiving—at existing contribution 
rates—approximately $60 million a year 
more than is being paid out; therefore, 
title II will require no increase in con- 
tributions from the carriers to finance 
the added benefits. 

Title I of the bill, involving increases 
in benefits under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act would, as I have mentioned be- 
fore, require no increase in taxes. The 
$62 million a year added level cost esti- 
mated to be involved in the bill would 
leave the railroad retirement system in 
approximately the same actuarial posi- 
tion it was in prior to the enactment of 
the social security amendments last 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was drafted to 
earry out an agreement between railway 
labor and railway management. It is ap- 
proved by the Railroad Retirement 
Board, no objections were made to the 
bill at our hearings, and our commit- 
tee was unanimous in recommending the 
bill to the House, and we urge its passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
DEVINE]. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, we 
are here today to consider a long, tech- 
nical, and almost unexplainable bill to 
modify the benefits under the railroad 
retirement system and the railroad un- 
employment system. The portion per- 
taining to retirement has been subject to 
the most continuing comment and sug- 
gestions for change. 

A few years ago the railroad retire- 
ment fund had come to the point where 
it could not be allowed to further pro- 
gress toward insolvency. It had not 
reached that state, but it had gradually 
attained a posture which could not be 
justified by actuarial considerations. No 
one wanted higher rates. Everyone would 
have liked to increase benefits to all 
recipients. After long study and consid- 
eration, the parties in interest—the rail- 
road brotherhoods and the railroads— 
came to the Congress with their agreed- 
upon solution, and we accepted it. It 
raised rates higher than desired and gave 
somewhat less in benefits than desired, 
but it did balance the fund for the long 
pull. 

Since that time medicare has come into 
being, and this also affected the fund 
and the rates which must be paid. Ad- 
justments upward in the rates were 
made. 

Then social security was changed to 
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grant a 7-percent increase to benefici- 
aries. That automatically raised the ben- 
efits of many railroad fund beneficiaries 
because of the provision that no benefit 
will be less than 110 percent of social 
security. No doubt at an earlier time it 
was thought that this sort of automatic 
relationship would solve all problems. As 
time went on, however, more and more 
employees made much greater wages 
than those covered by social security, and 
so their benefits were always more than 
that 110 percent. As a result many re- 
tirees were left out in the cold by the 
-percent increase. 

Again, recognizing the difficult prob- 
lem faced by the retirement system, the 
brotherhoods and the railroads sat down 
and, while putting the finishing touches 
upon an experimental supplementary 
pension for some retirees, agreed to a 
small increase in rates levied upon both 
employees and management to provide 
the 7 percent for the remaining people. 

Now we have a new round of changes 
because of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967. Many retirees and other 
beneficiaries would again receive an in- 
crease automatically while many others 
would not. Knowing that this would 
cause difficulties, the parties again 
worked out the matter while considera- 
tion of the social security changes was 
underway. What they worked out is be- 
fore you today. It takes care of those who 
would be bypassed and gives them a pro- 
portionate increase. It does some addi- 
tional things for specified categories of 
recipients, and these have been described 
5 the committee report and here on the 

oor. 

The suggestions for changes, particu- 
larly wide liberalization of benefits and 
qualification for annuities, can be found 
at every hand. We must, however, follow 
the recommendation of those who are 
most directly concerned not only with 
the benefits but the continuing sound- 
ness of the system. Those recommenda- 
tions are the provisions of this bill. I rec- 
ommend the bill to my colleagues and 
trust the House will see fit to pass it as 
it has come from the committee. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, this is 
one of the unique situations which arise 
in our great Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce where there is agree- 
ment on both sides of the aisle, and 
agreement by management and by the 
brotherhoods on this legislation. 

This will bring the railroad retirees up 
to the benefits granted to persons on so- 
cial security as a result of the action of 
the Congress in the first session of the 
90th Congress. 

This legislation is noncontroversial, it 
is agreed-upon legislation, and the state- 
ment made by the chairman is right on 
the target, when he said that there is no 
controversy involving this legislation. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVINE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HARSHA]. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support this legislation and I 
call upon the Congress to pass these 
Railroad Retirement Act Amendments of 
1968. 

The meager retirement benefits of the 
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retired railroad workers and their sur- 
vivors have been continually eroded by 
inflation and I urge the House of Repre- 
sentatives to promptly adopt these 
amendments which were designed to re- 
store, to these deserving people, the level 
of decency and comfort they have worked 
so hard to earn. 

While these increases are not as large 
as I had hoped the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee would rec- 
ommend, they would be helpful to the 
retired railroad employees in meeting the 
rising cost of living. Many persons auto- 
matically receive increases in retired 
railroad benefits when social security 
benefits increase because their benefits 
are computed under the social security 
formula and these individuals are not 
affected by this legislation. On the other 
hand, the vast majority of employee an- 
nuities and a significant portion of aged 
widows’ annuities are computed under 
the regular retired railroad formula, and 
unless the Congress adopts these amend- 
ments, the latter will not receive the 
cost-of-living increase. 

The legislation would provide for av- 
erage increases of around $13 per month 
for retired employees—running from a 
minimum of $10 to a maximum of $21— 
average increases of $7 for spouses, $11 
for aged widows, and $11 for other sur- 
vivors. In addition, the legislation makes 
certain additional family members eligi- 
ble for benefits, provides an increase in 
the credit for future military service, and 
liberalizes the earnings test for persons 
eligible for disability annuities under the 
Railroad Retirement Act from $1,200 an- 
nually to $2,400, and furthermore, would 
increase by $2.50 per day benefits for un- 
employment and sickness and add some 
restrictions on eligibility for these bene- 
fits. The increase in annuities would be- 
come effective February 1, 1968. 

Last year, I appealed to the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee to 
bring recommendations to the floor of 
the House of Representatives providing 
for similar increases in retirement bene- 
fits. This legislation reflects the terms of 
an agreement entered into by represent- 
atives of railway labor and management 
and is the least the Congress could do 
to help alleviate the dire situation con- 
fronted by the retired railway workers 
and their families. 

It will merely help them provide the 
necessities of life and should be approved 
forthwith. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise today in support of the 1968 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act. 

Faced with the heavy tax of inflation, 
the retirement benefits of the retired 
railroad workers and their survivors have 
greatly diminished in purchasing power. 
While these benefits were not large in the 
beginning, we must attempt to restore 
them to the preinflation purchasing level 
to combat the rising cost of living, and 
this is a step in the right direction. 

During the last session, the Congress 
saw fit to raise the benefits of another 
deserving group, social security recipi- 
ents. At the same time, some persons will 
automatically receive increases in retired 
railroad benefits when the social secu- 
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rity increases become effective because 
their benefits are computed under the 
social security formula. Today, we are 
considering a bill which will aid the vast 
number of railroad retirement annuitants 
who would not otherwise benefit from the 
social security increases. These people 
are most deserving of this cost of living 
increase which is contained in HR. 
14563. 

I strongly urge the House to promptly 
approve this important legislation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, my 
support for H.R. 14563, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act Amendments, is unquali- 
fied. I am particularly pleased to see la- 
bor and management reason together on 
this matter. 

Important commitments in my district 
make it necessary for me to be absent 
from voting on this legislation, however 
I wish to go on record as being for the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 14563, to provide 
for increased benefits under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
which comes from my Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The principle purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to provide an increase in railroad 
retirement benefits to those persons who 
will not automatically receive an increase 
in either their railroad retirement or so- 
cial security benefits. As you know, we 
adopted a 13-percent increase in social 
security benefits during the last session 
of Congress. This bill, which we are con- 
sidering today, will give basically the 
same increase in benefits to those per- 
sons who are covered by the Railroad 
Retirement Act. 

The vast majority of survivor annui- 
ties and some retirement and spouses’ 
annuities are computed under the for- 
mula in section 3(e) automatically re- 
ceive increases in railroad retirement 
benefits when social security benefits are 
increased. 

However, many employee annuities 
and a large proportion of aged widows’ 
annuities are computed under the regu- 
lar railroad retirement formula. Under 
H.R. 14563, these persons will receive in- 
creases of $10 or more, in the case of 
retired employees, or $5 or more in the 
case of wives, widows, parents, and chil- 
dren. 

This bill also makes certain disabled 
widows and widowers eligible for bene- 
fits, makes certain additional family 
members eligible for benefits, provides 
an increase in the credit for future mili- 
tary service, and liberalizes the earning 
test for persons eligible for disability an- 
nuities under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. Title II of the bill increases by $2.50 
per day benefits for unemployment and 
sickness, and provides some restrictions 
on eligibility for these benefits. 

One of the many considerations with 
which we are all concerned in this time 
of fiscal crisis is the cost of legislation 
which we enact here in the Congress. I 
am pleased to report that the cost of in- 
creasing benefits to retired railroad em- 
ployees under this measure will be fi- 
nanced out of the increases in the income 
of the railroad retirement fund arising 
out of the recent Social Security Act 
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amendments and will not require a fur- 
ther increase in railroad retirement 
taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a sound piece of 
legislation. It is a fair and just measure 
and deserves our full support. It will 
bring the same benefits to hundreds of 
deserving railroad retirees and their 
families which already have been pro- 
vided to those covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, today the House of Rep- 
resentatives is considering a piece of leg- 
islation of extreme importance to the 
many hundreds of retired railroad em- 
Ployees, their wives or widows, and their 
other dependents. I am proud to rise in 
support of this bill, which has received 
the approval of railway management and 
railway labor. 

The bill which we have before us would 
provide increases in benefits for those 
persons who will not receive an increase 
in either their railroad retirement bene- 
fits or social security benefits as a result 
of the Social Security Amendments of 
1967. As we all know, many railroad re- 
tirees automatically receive increases 
when social security benefits are in- 
creased. However, the remaining re- 
tirees, those who are not affected by the 
social security increases, are also deserv- 
ing of an increase in benefits, and the 
purpose of this bill is to assist these in- 
dividuals. 

It has been calculated that this bill 
would provide an increase of approxi- 
mately $10 for each retiree and an in- 
crease of approximately $5 for each wife, 
widow, or other dependent. This bill 
would also make disabled widows and 
widowers age 50 to 60 eligible for an 
annuity, as well as liberalizing the earn- 
ings test for persons eligible for disability 
benefits. In addition, this legislation 
would increase benefits for unemploy- 
ment and sickness although it would 
place some restrictions on eligibility for 
these benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a privilege 
for me to serve on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee which has 
the responsibility for railroad retirement 
legislation, and I fully support the efforts 
of the committee to make certain that 
the railroad retirement program is as 
fair and equitable as possible. I urge the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to pass this bill without delay. 

Mr, POFF. Mr. Chairman, in the first 
session of the 90th Congress while the 
social security benefit increase bill was 
under debate, I expressed my concern 
that railroad workers and their families 
had not been included for similar treat- 
ment. 

While it is true that, under the finan- 
cial interchange amendments, increases 
in the social security program indirectly 
increase benefits in certain isolated cate- 
gories of railroad retirement benefici- 
aries, in the absence of specific legisla- 
tion, the general increase does not apply. 
The bill now under debate is such legis- 
lation. It will supply the omission. It 
should be promptly adopted. 

I have not said that H.R. 14563 is a 
piece of perfection in the legislative proc- 
ess. Indeed, it leaves certain gaps which 
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should be closed. I have particular ref- 
erences to the survivorship annuities and 
unemployment benefits. 

Yet, this bill, which enjoys the en- 
dorsement of both the railroads and the 
brotherhoods, will do substantial justice 
to most railroad workers and their fami- 
lies. With certain offsets and credits for 
increases already received by operation of 
the financial interchange provisions, the 
railroad retiree will receive under this 
bill approximately 110 percent of the in- 
crease granted last year to the social se- 
curity beneficiary. Considering the dis- 
parity in railroad retirement and Social 
Security taxes, the 10-percent bonus can 
hardly be challenged. 

This legislation will not require fur- 
ther increases in railroad retirement 
taxes. Through operation of the financial 
interchange provisions, the effect of the 
changes in the Social Security funding 
program will be to create a modest sur- 
plus in the railroad retirement fund. 
Even after deduction for the cost of this 
legislation, the deficit in the railroad re- 
tirement fund will be 1.16 percent of pay- 
roll, This is only slightly more than the 
present deficit. 

It is important to act promptly. Unless 
both Houses of Congress complete ac- 
tion without further delay, it will be im- 
possible to make the effective date of the 
railroad retirement increase coincide 
with the effective date of the social se- 
curity increase. That increase will be re- 
flected in the March checks. 

After this legislation has been placed 
on the statute books, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce will, I 
feel confident, schedule hearings later 
in the session on other railroad retire- 
ment legislation which railroad workers 
count supremely important. Such legisla- 
tion includes bills to reduce the retire- 
ment age, bills to repeal the last em- 
ployer clause, bills to repeal the old base 
period and substitute the 5 best years 
rule and other bills to improve the rail- 
road retirement program and protect its 
solvency. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to speak briefly but emphatically in sup- 
port of H.R. 14563 which this House is 
now considering. The main purpose of 
the bill is to reflect the 1967 change in 
the social security benefit formula in all 
railroad retirement payments, not merely 
those falling under the minimum guar- 
anty provision. 

Because of the special minimum guar- 
anty provision in the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, starting this February some 
railroad retirement beneficiaries will re- 
ceive an increase in their payments 
ranging from $5 to $20 a month as a re- 
sult of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1967. As you know, this provision re- 
quires that payments to railroad retire- 
ment beneficiaries be at least 10 percent 
higher than they would be were railroad 
work covered under the Socia] Security 
Act. Many persons receiving benefits un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act will 
benefit from the 1967 social security leg- 
islation. The vast majority of the retired 
railroad workers themselves, however, as 
well as other beneficiaries will not be- 
cause it is in their favor for their an- 
nuities to be computed under the regular 
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formula of the Railroad Retirement Act. 
It is this group to which H.R. 14563 is 
mainly directed. 

The reasons necessitating our increas- 
ing social security benefits apply with 
equal force to railroad retirement bene- 
fits. I think these reasons are sufficiently 
fresh in our minds so that in this brief 
statement I will concentrate on what 
H.R. 14563 provides rather than on the 
obvious need for the bill. 

H.R. 14563 does not propose an in- 
crease which is a specific percentage ap- 
plied to the benefit amount. Rather, the 
increase is a flat dollar amount deter- 
mined by the average monthly compen- 
sation. The retired railroad worker, un- 
der the bill, would receive an increase 
approximately 10 percent larger than the 
dollar amount of the increase under the 
1967 Social Security Amendments re- 
ceived by his socia] security counterpart 
with a similar average monthly compen- 
sation. This, of course, does not neces- 
sarily mean that his total railroad re- 
tirement payment will be 10 percent 
greater than that of the social security 
counterpart because the basic benefit is 
computed differently in the two systems. 

Expressed in monetary terms, monthly 
annuities computed on the regular rail- 
road retirement formula will be increased 
from $10 to $21 for retired employees and 
from $5 to $17 for wives and survivors. 
However, if the recipient also receives a 
social security benefit, his railroad retire- 
ment increase would be reduced by the 
amount of the social security increase 
legislated in 1967. In any event, H.R. 
14563 guarantees a minimum monthly 
increase of $10 for a retired worker and 
$5 for spouses and survivors. These mini- 
mums are before reductions for early 
retirement. 

The bill also removes the restriction 
imposed in the 1966 Railroad Retirement 
Amendments limiting the 1966 7-percent 
increase to monthly earnings of $450 and 
below. 

The maximum benefit a spouse may 
receive would be increased. A spouse is 
entitled to an annuity equal to one-half 
that of the retired worker’s annuity but 
a maximum is imposed on this amount. 
A maximum of $92.40 a month went into 
effect January of this year under present 
law. If H.R. 14563 is passed, the maxi- 
mum for the remainder of this year will 
be $104.50. It will rise to $112.20 in Jan- 
1 1969 and to $115.50 in January 

H.R. 14563 liberalizes the disability 
provisions of the Railroad Retirement 
Act. For the first time reduced annuities 
would be available to disabled widows 
and widowers at age 50 under similar 
conditions provided disabled spouses in 
the Social Security Amendments of 1967, 
except there would be no waiting period 
before the annuity could be paid. The 
bill would allow disability annuitants to 
earn $2,400 a year instead of $1,200 
without losing annuity payments for any 
month in the year. Regardless of their 
total annual earnings, they could earn 
as much as $200 a month instead of $100 
without losing their annuity for that 
month. 

Again following the pattern estab- 
lished by the 1967 Social. Security 
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Amendments, the bill would increase the 
amount to be credited for each month 
of military service after 1967 from the 
present $160 to $260, The bill also would 
incorporate into the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act the less strict requirements 
adopted by the social security system 
before 1967 regarding the validation of 
certain marriages and the status of cer- 
tain children born out of wedlock. 

The Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act also would be amended by 
enactment of H.R. 14563. Included 
among the amendments would be a $2.50 
increase in the daily unemployment and 
sickness benefit rate at each level, with 
the maximum rate being $12.70. Also, 
railroaders under age 65 with 10 or more 
years of service would be able to receive 
sickness benefits for longer periods, just 
as they are already able to receive un- 
employment benefits for an extended 
period. 

In closing, I want to firmly state that 
passage of this bill is essential to the 
economic well-being of our retired rail- 
road workers and is needed for equality 
of treatment in federally administered 
retirement plans. It is true that gen- 
erally when we increase social security 
benefits, we eventually also increase 
payments to railroad retirees. But why 
make them wait? During this period of 
rising prices any lag imposes a hardship 
on our former railroaders and their fam- 
ilies and survivors. I urge you, therefore, 
to pass this legislation promptly so that 
the railroad retirement increase might 
go into effect the same time as the 1967 
social security increase—namely, this 
February—or as close to this date as 
legislatively possible. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, as the author of H.R. 14633, 
a companion to the legislation which we 
have before us here today, I rise in sup- 
port of passage of this bill. 

We have here a situation where I be- 
lieve early action is essential in order to 
permit the railroad retirement system to 
share in the improvements which this 
Congress has voted in the social security 
system. These improved social security 
benefits will go into effect February 1 
and will show up in checks received 
March 1 by beneficiaries, including re- 
tired persons, widows, and the disabled. 

Early action on this legislation is es- 
sential so that all retired railroad work- 
ers may keep pace with these benefits. 

Basically the legislation provides an 
increase in railroad retirement benefits 
for persons who will not receive an in- 
crease in either their railroad retirement 
or social security benefits as a result of 
the recent amendments to the Social 
Security Act. There are, of course, many 
persons who received automatic increases 
in their railroad retirement benefits 
when the social security benefits in- 
creased. They are those retired railroad 
workers whose benefits are computed 
under the social security formula. They 
are not affected by this bill. 

There are others who do not receive 
the automatic increases and this legisla- 
tion would protect the retirement in- 
terests of these people by increasing their 
retirement benefits $10 a month or more, 
or in the case of wives, widows, parents, 
and children, $5 a month or more. 
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The legislation also makes certain dis- 
abled widows and widowers eligible for 
benefits, provides an increase in the 
credit for future military service, and 
liberalizes the earnings test for persons 
eligible for disability annuities under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

The cost of these benefits will be 
financed out of increases in the income 
of the railroad retirement fund arising 
out of the recent Social Security Act 
amendments and will not require a 
further increase in railroad retirement 
taxes. 

One other point not related to the re- 
tirement benefits should be mentioned, 
and that is the increase by $2.50 per day 
in benefits for unemployment and sick- 
ness, This increases the maximum daily 
benefit rate to $12.70 per day, which I 
believe we all agree would be an absolute 
minimum. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I would 
like to emphasize that we have here leg- 
islation which has the support of all con- 
cerned. Both labor and management have 
endorsed the legislation in testimony 
before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, whose distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. StaccEers], authored the bill 
we have before us, H.R. 14563. The ad- 
ministration supports the legislation. 

I therefore urge my colleagues to add 
their support to this fine piece of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending measure, HR. 
14563. As all members of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce know, I am vitally concerned with 
the well-being of America's railroad 
workers and alarmed as they fall behind 
other members of the labor force. 

In the first session of this Congress, I 
introduced two bills designed to improve 
the lot of the railroad worker. One, H.R. 
5405, would have provided a 20-percent, 
across-the-board increase for persons 
covered by the Railroad Retirement. Act 
of 1937. The other, which has created 
quite a stir, would have provided full an- 
nuity for persons with 30 years of credit- 
able service under the act. The response 
which I have received from thousands of 
railroad workers indicates to me that the 
grassroots is not satisfied with this sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Chairman, I make no criticism of 
the distinguished chairman of this com- 
mittee nor of the hard-working Members 
of Congress who have labored hard to 
keep the railroad retirement system 
working. Unfortunately, there are prob- 
lems within the system which are far 
more serious than those facing the social 
security and civil service retirement sys- 
tems, and so long as the railroad retire- 
ment system is structured as it is, I see 
no real hope of achieving our desired 
ends. 

Mr. Chairman, all other members of 
the labor force, both in the private and 
public sectors of the economy, are mov- 
ing toward earlier retirement. Yet, the 
railroad worker is wedded to a system 
where no progress at all is being made. I 
do hope that somehow the collective 
wisdom of this House can be brought to 
bear on this badly needed reform. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the distin- 
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guished gentleman from West Virginia, 
Chairman Staggers, and the members of 
this committee for today’s bill. While 
some may say it is not enough, it is a step 
forward and, rather than stay with the 
status quo, I urge all Members to join 
with me in supporting the pending bill. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to voice my support today for bill H.R. 
14563, a measure that would make thou- 
sands of railroad workers and their 
families eligible for the benefits that the 
1967 Social Security Amendments have 
granted to almost everyone but them. 

Stemming from an agreement reached 
by railway labor and management, the 
bill would extend retirement benefits 
comparable to those other citizens now 
enjoy to people who will not receive an 
increase in either their railroad retire- 
ment or social security payments as a 
result of the 1967 amendments I have 
just cited. 

The bill, sponsored by the gentleman 
from West Virginia, Congressman Har- 
LEY STAGGERS, and identical to the H.R, 
14625 bill I cosponsored, would amend 
the 1937 Railroad Retirement Act to 
give people left out in the cold by last 
year’s upward revisions in the Social 
Security Act benefits subject to certain 
offsets but generally equal to 110 percent 
of the benefits they would have received 
hey they subject to the Social Security 
Act. 

In addition, the bill would extend re- 
tirement benefits to disabled widows and 
widowers 50 years of age and over, close 
the gap that now exists between the 
Railroad Retirement Act and the Social 
Security Act concerning children’s elig- 
{bility for certain benefits, provide an 
increase in credit for future military 
service and liberalize the earnings test 
for disability annuities. 

The money to pay for these increases 
would come from new income that last 
year’s social security amendments pro- 
vide for the railroad retirement fund, 
making it unnecessary for any increase 
in railroad retirement taxes. 

Title II of the bill would increase by 
$2.50 a day the benefits for unemploy- 
ment and sickness under the railroad 
unemployment insurance program. 

I want to commend Congressman 
Staccers, able and distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on International 
and Foreign Commerce, for speeding ac- 
tion on this bill I joined him in spon- 
soring. 

I feel sure that my fellow Members 
of the U.S. Congress share my vigorous 
support for this bill, one that would do 
justice to the many railroad workers 
ignored by last year’s significant increase 
in social securities benefits. 

The spirit of equity and fair play be- 
hind the laws governing both the Social 
Security Act and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act makes swift passage of this 
bill necessary. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, my bill, H.R. 14596, a com- 
panion bill to H.R. 14563, embodies the 
provisions of a program developed joint- 
ly by railway labor and management in 
consultation with the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. The bill would improve the 
programs providing much needed benefit 
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increases and introducing certain new 

kinds of benefits. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
ACT 


The purpose of title I of the bill is to 
take care of a difficult situation that was 
created for the railroad retirement pro- 
gram by the enactment of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1967. General in- 
creases in social security benefits auto- 
matically result in corresponding in- 
creases in benefits for large numbers of 
railroad retirement beneficiaries but not 
for all of them. The beneficiaries who re- 
ceive increases are those whose annuities 
are computed under the 110 percent so- 
cial security minimum guaranty of the 
Railroad Retirement Act and a large pro- 
portion of all wives who are paid a 
spouse’s annuity. All other railroad re- 
tirement beneficiaries are left without 
increases, and this group includes the 
great majority of retired employees. My 
bill would take care of the group left out, 
and by doing so, it would assure that all 
railroad retirement beneficiaries receive 
equal treatment. In this respect, the bill 
is similar to the part of the railroad re- 
tirement amendments of 1966 which pro- 
vided benefit increases for those benefi- 
ciaries who were not in line for increases 
as a result of the 1965 Social Security 
Amendments. 

As for immediate effects, increases de- 
rived solely from the bill would go to 
some 594,000 present beneficiaries; in- 
creases derived solely from the 1967 so- 
cial security amendments to 297,000 
beneficiaries; and increases derived from 
both sources to 59,000 beneficiaries. Thus, 
if the bill is enacted, all railroad retire- 
ment beneficiaries, without exception, 
will receive benefit increases effective on 
the same date—February 1, 1968—and in 
amounts based on essentially the same 
formulas. The minimum basic in- 
creases—before reduction, if any, for 
early retirement—under the bill would be 
$10 a month for a retired employee and 
$5 for a spouse or survivor. The present 
maximum increase for a retired employee 
would be about $21 because the average 
monthly compensation used in the com- 
putation of an employee annuity can now 
be no higher than $433. All in all, title I 
of the bill would give increases to about 
653,000 present beneficiaries, most of 
whom are retired employees. In addition, 
the bill would bring in some 3,000 bene- 
ficiaries of a new type. I am referring to 
disabled widows between the ages of 50 
and 60 who otherwise would not be eligi- 
ble for benefits under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. The additional benefit dis- 
bursements in the first year would be 
about $81 million. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 

Title II of the bill would increase the 
maximum daily benefit rate for unem- 
ployment and sickness from $10.20 to 
$12.70 and would make it possible for 
railroad workers with 10 or more years of 
service to receive sickness benefits for 
longer periods; Furthermore, an accel- 
erated benefit year, that is a benefit year 
beginning on a date earlier than July 1, 
could begin also with a day of sickness, 
whereas under present law it can begin 
only with a day of unemployment. 
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I strongly urge the passage of H.R. 
14563. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my privilege to represent in the House 
one of the great railroad centers of the 
United States—St. Louis—and I come 
from what can well be called a railroader 
family. My husband also had close fam- 
ily connections with railroaders and, in 
addition, served prior to his death in 
1951 on the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce where he 
took an active and leading role on all 
legislation affecting railroad retirement. 

So I feel very strongly about the need 
for improvements in the railroad retire- 
ment system to keep up with changes in 
living costs and the ever-changing com- 
plexion of problems of our retirees. I 
am, therefore, happy to support this bill. 

However, Mr. Chairman, it is one 
thing to provide a modest increase in 
the benefits of retirees, as we did just 
recently on the social security bill, and 
as we do now in this legislation. It is 
another matter entirely to try to make 
sure that our retirees are protected as 
much as possible in the purchasing 
power of their limited, fixed incomes, 
and are not victimized by deceptive or 
fraudulent practices which rob them of 
their small substance. 

I have just been informed that the 
Consumer Credit Protection Act will be 
scheduled for House consideration next 
Tuesday, instead of a week later as orig- 
inally planned. This bill, H.R. 11601, is 
probably the most important consumer 
measure we will consider in this session. 
It represents 8 long years of effort, ini- 
tiated in 1960 by former Senator Paul H. 
Douglas of Illinois and pursued vigor- 
ously by him until his defeat in 1966, 
to pass a strong bill which will give the 
consumer the full facts—all of the 
facts—about the cost of credit in any 
consumer credit transaction. We are 
nearing the climax of this drive. 
REVOLVING CREDIT EXEMPTION UNFAIR TO INDE- 

PENDENT BUSINESS AS WELL AS TO CON- 

SUMERS 

It is therefore extremely urgent that 
every Member of the House who believes 
sincerely in helping our railroad re- 
tirees, and all citizens of modest or 
average income, to get full value for the 
dollars they spend in credit transactions 
be present next week for the fight on 
consumer credit legislation. Every fam- 
ily today uses credit in many forms, and 
millions of them have been and are 
being victimized by unscrupulous prac- 
tices and exorbitant interest charges 
and hidden fees of all kinds. 

H.R. 11601 is a good, strong bill in 
many particulars—in most particulars. 
But, as I told the Rules Committee yes- 
terday, it now suffers from two extremely 
serious defects written into it as com- 
mittee amendments in the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

One is the exemption for revolving 
credit. Under this special interest ex- 
emption, avidly sought by the huge mer- 
chandising chains like Sears, Ward's, 
Penney’s, and all of the major depart- 
ment stores using computerized revolv- 
ing credit systems, the store would not 
have to reveal the annual rate of the 
interest or finance charge on the vast 
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bulk of its credit sales. This is grievously 
unfair to independent businesses, such 
as furniture stores, hardware stores, ap- 
pliance dealers, automobile dealers, 
radio-TV shops, music stores and all of 
the thousands of small retail stores 
which cannot install and finance com- 
puterized revolving credit accounts and, 
instead, depend largely on installment 
credit as a sales tool. Unlike the depart- 
ment stores, these merchants will have 
to tell the customer the annual percent- 
age rate of their credit charges, If they 
are charging for credit at a rate exactly 
the same as that charged by the depart- 
ment store, or mail-order house, the 
independent merchant would have to 
reveal an 18-percent rate, which sounds 
extremely high, while the giant com- 
petitor could say that his rate is only 
1% percent a month, 

Unless we defeat that amendment next 
week, we will soon be seeing about half 
of all consumer credit in this country 
operated on a revolving account basis, to 
take advantage of this loophole on full 
disclosure. And the customer—the con- 
sumer—is the one who will suffer most 
from this deception. 

The whole purpose of truth in lend- 
ing is to enable consumers to compare 
all forms of credit offers, so as to make 
an informed judgment on the kind of 
credit to use in a particular situation, or 
whether to dip into savings and pay cash 
and save substantial credit charges. But 
in order to “shop for credit,” as former 
Senator Douglas described the objective, 
we must have the same measuring tape 
for all transactions—an annual percent- 
age rate. 

PROTECTING “LOAN SHARKING” 

Otherwise, it would be only fair to re- 
quire that banks and other institutions 
offering interest or dividends on invest- 
ments translate their rates into monthly 
terms, so instead of 4 percent on a regu- 
lar savings account, they would say it is 
one-third of 1 percent a month. I can- 
not imagine our financial institutions 
wanting to change over to that kind of 
system in describing the payout they 
make to investors. 

The other committee amendment to 
H.R. 11601 which I intend to fight when 
the bill comes up on the floor is what 
we call the loan shark amendment, 
exempting from rate disclosure of any 
kind those credit transactions in which 
the credit charge is $10 or less. This 
would blanket in every loan or purchase 
up to about $110 in total cost, which 
would deprive consumers of essential in- 
formation on most of the credit trans- 
actions in which they engage. 

It would provide a great advantage to 
those fringe operators in the consumer 
credit field who charge fantastic interest 
rates, up in the 100- or 200-percent level 
or even higher, on the small loans or 
modest purchases made by low-income 
families. In my opinion, it is immoral 
to exclude these transactions from the 
requirement to tell the consumer what 
the rate of the finance charge is. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 14563, the bill now 
before us, helps railroad retirees, and I 
favor it. I am sure it will pass easily. 
But in voting for an improvement in the 
benefits of railroad retirees, I urge that 
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we also pledge ourselves to help those 
same retirees in an even more meaning- 
ful fashion by enabling them, and all 
other consumers, to use their moderate 
incomes to the best advantage. And that 
means that we must pass a truth-in- 
lending bill which is strong enough and 
broad enough to include all types of con- 
sumer credit—across the board—on the 
same basis of measurement—that is, an- 
nual rate disclosure. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Chairman, I join in 
wholehearted support of H.R. 14563, the 
Railroad Retirement Act amendments, 
and I urge the immediate passage of this 
legislation. 

This bill will provide an increase in 
railroad retirement benefits for those 
persons who will not receive an increase 
in either their railroad retirement or so- 
cial security benefits as a result of the 
recent amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act. In addition, some widows and 
other members of the family will be 
covered, and the earnings test for per- 
sons eligible for disability annuities is 
liberalized. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
great need for this bill. For those per- 
sons who, under present provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, are denied in- 
creases in benefits, these amendments 
could mean the difference between a 
meager existence in their declining years 
and a comfortable time of well-earned 
rest. Through the swift enactment of this 
legislation, we can reassure these good 
people that their long years of hard 
work have not been forgotten. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to express my support for the bill 
now before us. It is a good piece of legis- 
lation standing on its own, and in the 
light of the Social Security Act of 1967, 
it is especially warranted. 

There is one point, however, on which 
I must differ with the majority of my 
colleagues in the committee. The pres- 
ent procedures call for an actuarial re- 
assessment of the railroad retirement 
system in 2 years. The purpose of this 
review is to determine whether new fi- 
nancial measures are needed to keep the 
plan on a sound footing. 

This bill does not require a new review 
prior to the 2-year period, and in light 
of the new demands here made on the 
system, it certainly seems proper that 
this be done. 

With a system of the size dealt with 
here, a deficit of 0.5 percent is the sug- 
gested maximum which can be sustained 
for the long run. It is indicated, however, 
that the new benefits added by this bill 
will increase the drain on the fund to a 
level of 1.16 percent—and all these fig- 
ures are speaking of percentages of the 
total payroll covered by the program. 

This amounts to a drain of approxi- 
mately $58 million a year, as I see it, 
and I believe this aspect of the proposal 
calls for further attention. 

Admittedly, there are several increases 
in the railroad retirement tax rates al- 
ready included in the law. These will 
take effect in 1972 and again in 1973. 
Still, the adequacy of these tax rate in- 
creases has not been shown to me, and I 
believe the situation at least calls for 
a second look. I would hope that the 
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Railroad Retirement Board would take 
a look at the actuarial costs sooner than 
2 years, and make recommendations 
to Congress to insure the solvency of 
the fund. I am not alarmed at the pres- 
ent situation; I just think we ought to 
look sooner at the costs. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this occasion to commend my col- 
leagues for their action in the passage of 
H.R. 14563 amending the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act to provide 
for increases in the daily rates of unem- 
ployment compensation and sickness 
benefits and revising the unemployment 
program for railroad employees. 

This legislation is a testimony to the 
cooperation which can exist between la- 
bor and management on our Nation’s 
railroads. The features of the bill were 
agreed to by both parties and is of sub- 
stantial benefit to not only the employees 
but management as well. Furthermore, 
the diligent effort which has been put 
into this measure resulted in the provi- 
sion of benefits without a requirement 
for an increase in taxes at this time. 

In general, the benefit increases and 
other modifications contained in the bill 
are in line with the social security 
amendments. The increase in benefits 
for each beneficiary will be equivalent 
to the increases he would have received 
had his railroad employment been social 
security employment, but in the case of 
a retired employee in no case would the 
benefit increase be less than $10 a month 
and in the case of survivors, the benefit 
increase will be not less than $5 a month. 
There is an exception to this. Where the 
beneficiary is receiving benefits under 
the provision of the Railroad Retirement 
Act which guarantees that benefits will 
be 110 percent of social security benefits, 
that individual receives no increases un- 
der this bill but will automatically receive 
an increase as the result of last year’s 
social security bill. 

The bill also provides benefits for dis- 
abled widows and widowers at age 50, 
provides an additional $100 a month 
credit for military service performed 
after 1967, permits disabled employees 
to earn $2,400 a year without reduction 
in benefits instead of the current $1,200 
a year limitation, and makes certain ad- 
ditional beneficiaries eligible for benefits 
under the same conditions as apply un- 
der the Social Security Act. 

The bill also makes amendments to the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
It provides an increase of $2.50 a day in 
the benefits which can be paid for unem- 
ployment or sickness. The bill provides 
some restrictions on benefits under the 
program. It eliminated benefits for ma- 
ternity as such but permits payment of 
sickness benefits for time lost from work 
by reason of pregnancy or birth of a 
child. The earnings requirement to qual- 
ify for benefits is increased from $750 to 
$1,000 in the base year. Where an em- 
ployee is paid a separation allowance, he 
is prohibited from drawing unemploy- 
ment benefits for a period determined 
by the amount of the separation allow- 
ance and where sickness benefits are 
paid to employees who would have quali- 
fied for a disability annuity, transfers of 
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amounts equivalent to the disability an- 
nuity shall be made from the railroad 
retirement fund to the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance fund. 

The enactment of this measure pro- 
vides a remedy which is long overdue, and 
it serves as testimony that the Members 
of this House continue to face the re- 
sponsibility of providing equitable solu- 
tions to the problems facing the citizens 
of this great Nation. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
privilege to support H.R. 14563. I rise 
to make these brief comments in support 
of a measure that quite properly is re- 
ceiving the early attention of the House 
among its first enactments in this Sec- 
ond Session of the 90th Congress. 

No one can predict the length of de- 
bate, on any bill but I would hope the 
membership of our body will be so unani- 
mously in favor of seeing quick justice 
done to our railroad retirees that the de- 
bate will not be lengthy and remarks 
limited either to explanation of the 
measure or in support thereof. 

The bill provides that the increase in 
annuities will be effective beginning with 
the annuities accruing on February ist, 
1968. Although the total amounts to be 
paid are difficult to set forth in a brief 
explanation of the bill, it is safe to say 
no beneficiary will receive less than a $10 
per month increase and some may re- 
ceive as much as $21 per month increase. 
Wives, widows, parents, and children 
would receive a somewhat lesser in- 
crease. 

The bill makes certain disabled widows 
and widowers eligible for benefits as well 
as certain additional family members 
eligible for benefits, and in addition lib- 
eralizes the earnings test for persons 
eligible for disability benefits. 

This proposal will not require a fur- 
ther increase in railroad retirement 
taxes. In general the bill reflects the 
terms of an agreement entered into by 
representatives of railroad labor and 
management and is supported by the 
administration. 

Title II is concerned with amendments 
to the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. It is noteworthy to know that 
the amount of compensation earned in 
a base year as a basic qualification for 
benefits would be increased from $750 
to $1,000. The benefits rate schedule will 
be revised to the maximum daily rate, 
and increased from $10.20 to $12.70 for 
days of unemployment and days of sick- 
ness. It is most encouraging to find out 
that the amendment provided by this 
title would not require an increase in 
the contribution base or the contribution 
rate. 

The 73-page report is somewhat diffi- 
cult to follow because of the complexity 
of amending an act passed in 1937 and 
amended repeatedly since that date. It 
is sufficient to observe that this measure 
has surely enjoyed the unanimous sup- 
port of the committee in that it is one 
of the few reports I have read in a long 
time that did not contain either minority 
views or some separate views which were 
critical of the report. Not a word is heard 
by any member of the committee. Such 
unanimity makes this one of those bills 
that the House should pass in a hurry 
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and without lengthy debate to prove we 
intend to accord our railroad retirees the 
same adjusted increases accorded our 
social security recipients. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 14563, providing for 
benefit increases for persons under the 
railroad retirement system. 

The railroad retirement system was 
the pioneer effort by the Federal Govern- 
ment to attend to the needs of retired 
non-Federal employees. The experience 
had under this plan led to the adoption 
of the Social Security Act in the 193078. 
There is no question, Mr. Chairman, that 
we owe a debt to the millions of Ameri- 
cans who, having contributed to our 
productivity for several decades, reach 
the age of retirement from active em- 
ployment, Although I know that the vast 
majority of my colleagues in the House 
recognize the need for financially sound 
and sensibly administered retirement 
systems, I feel compelled to note that the 
history of this conviction is deep rooted 
in the Railroad Retirement Act, which 
we have before us today. 

Late in the first session, we passed im- 
portant legislation which brought social 
security benefits into line with increases 
in the cost of living which have taken 
place over the past 24% years. With the 
passage of that bill, many beneficiaries 
of the railroad retirement system, no- 
tably survivors and spouses who receive 
annuities, became entitled to increased 
payments parallel to those provided for 
beneficiaries of the social security sys- 
tem. However, the vast majority of em- 
ployee annuities and a large number of 
aged widow annuities paid under the 
Railroad Retirement Act were not in- 
cluded in the terms of the social security 
legislation. The purpose of this bill is to 
extend to persons in these categories, 
benefit increases which are equivalent to 
those received by others in the railroad 
retirement under the Social Security Act. 

Almost a year ago, I introduced legis- 
lation which would provide for automatic 
increases in the levels of both railroad 
retirement and social security benefits 
based on periodic changes in the national 
standard of living. Under my bill, in- 
creases in average national productivity, 
measured by increases in per capita dis- 
posable personal income as set against 
parallel increases in the consumer price 
index, would be shared with persons re- 
ceiving retirement benefits under these 
two programs. The real benefit of my bill 
is that it eliminates the need for Con- 
gress periodically—and often too late—to 
review current benefit levels in light of 
higher cost of living figures. I would like 
to take this opportunity to again urge my 
colleagues to consider this legislation. We 
have already established, by repeated ac- 
tion over the years, the principle that 
these retirement and survivor benefits 
should at least keep pace with consumer 
price levels. By making these adjustments 
automatic, our senior citizens would be 
spared the constant and real fear of 
their fixed incomes shrinking in real 
value. 

I heartily support the legislation now 
before us, which once again, provides an 
essential increase in benefits to thou- 
sands of railroad retirees and their fam- 
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ilies. But I reiterate that this legislation 
provides the very least that these people 
deserve—it provides them with only 
enough to barely keep pace with infla- 
tion. As we vote to extend these needed 
increases, we should ponder what more 
we, as the people’s representatives, can 
do to improve the usefulness of this his- 
toric legislation to those who are its 
beneficiaries. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT ACT 

Sec. 101. The eighth sentence of section 
1(h) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
is amended by inserting “before 1968” after 
“calendar month” and by adding after such 
eighth sentence the following new sentence: 
“In making such a determination there shall 
be attributable as compensation paid to him 
for each calendar month after 1967 in which 
he is in military service so creditable the 
amount of $260.” 

Sec. 102. The second paragraph of section 
2(d) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
is amended by striking out “$1,200” wherever 
this figure appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof 2,400“; by striking out “$100” 
wherever such figure appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof 8200; and by striking out 
“$50” and in lieu thereof 8100“. 

Sec. 103. (a) Section 2(e) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 is amended by strik- 
ing out “reduction” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “reductions”, and by striking out 
“section (a)3(1) of this Act” and all that 
follows and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 3(a) (2).”. 

(b) Section 2(i) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “the first two provisions in 
section 3(a)(1)” and all that follows and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the second proviso 
in section 3(a)(2), except that, notwith- 
standing other provisions of this subsection, 
the spouse’s annuity shall (before any re- 
duction on account of age) not be less than 
one-half of the amount computed in sec- 
tion 3(a) (1) increased by $5 or, if the spouse 
is entitled to benefits under the Social Secur- 
ity Act, by the excess of $5 over 5.8 per cen- 
tum of the lesser of (i) any benefit to which 
such spouse is entitled under title II of the 
Social Security Act, or (ii) the spouse’s an- 
nuity to which such spouse would be en- 
titled without regard to section 3(a) (2) and 
before any reduction on account of age, but 
in no case shall such an annuity (before any 
reduction on account of age) be more than 
the maximum amount of a spouse’s annuity 
as provided in subsection (e).“ 

Sec. 104. (a) Section 3(a) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 is amended by strik- 
ing out all that appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 3. (a) (1) The annuity of an indi- 
vidual shall be computed by multiplying his 
‘years of service’ by the following percentages 
of his ‘monthly compensation’: 3.58 per 
centum of the first $50; 2.69 per centum of 
the next $100; and 1.79 per centum of the 
remainder up to a total of (1) $450, or (ii) an 
amount equal to one-twelfth of the current 
maximum and taxable ‘wages’ as defined in 
section 3121 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, whichever is greater. 

“(2) The annuity of the individual (as 
computed under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
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section, or under that part of subsection (c) 
of this section preceding the first proviso) 
shall be increased in an amount determined 
from his monthly compensation by use of the 
following table: 


“Monthly compensation: 


The amount of the increase shall be the 
amount on the same line as that in which 
the range of monthly compensation includes 
his monthly compensation: Provided, how- 
ever, That, for months with respect to which 
the individual is entitled to a supplemental 
annuity under subsection (j), the increase 
provided in this paragraph shall be reduced 
by 6.55 per centum of the amount deter- 
mined under paragraph (1), or under that 
part of subsection (e) of this section which 
precedes the first proviso, which is based on 
the first $450 of the monthly compensation or 
an amount equal to the amount of the sup- 
plemental annuity payable to him, which- 
ever is less: Provided further, That for 
months with respect to which the individual 
is entitled to a benefit under title II of the 
Social Security Act, the increase shall be re- 
duced by (i) 17.3 per centum of such social 
security benefit if the increase has not been 
reduced pursuant to the preceding proviso 
or (ii) 11.5 per centum of such social secu- 
rity benefit if the increase has been reduced 
pursuant to the preceding proviso (disre- 
garding for the purpose of this and the fol- 
lowing proviso any increase in such benefit 
based on recomputations other than for the 
correction of errors after the first adjustment 
and any increases derived from legislation 
enacted after the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967): And provided further, That 
the amount computed under this subsection 
for any month shall not be less than the 
amount computed in accordance with para- 
graph (1), or under that part of subsection 
(e) of this section which precedes the first 
proviso, plus (i) $10 minus any reduction 
made pursuant to the first proviso of this 
paragraph or (11) if the individual is entitled 
to a benefit under title II of the Social Secu~ 
rity Act and no reduction is made pursuant 
to the first proviso of this paragraph, $10 
minus 5.8 per centum of the lesser of the 
amount of such social security benefit, or of 
the amount computed in accordance with 
paragraph (1), or under that part of subsec- 
tion (e) of this section which precedes the 
first proviso.” 

(b) The first paragraph of section 3(e) of 
such Act is amended by striking out the 
language before the first proviso beginning 
with “except that” and continuing through 
“amended in 1966”; by striking out the lan- 
guage beginning with “(deeming” and con- 
tinuing through “the Social Security Act)”; 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing three new paragraphs: 

“For the purposes of the first proviso in 
the first paragraph of this subsection, (1) 
completely and partially insured individuals 
shall be deemed to be fully and currently 
insured, respectively; (ii) individuals en- 
titled to insurance annuities under subsec- 
tions (a)(1) and (d) of section 5 of this 
Act shall be deemed to have attained age 
62 (the provisions of this clause shall not 
apply to individuals who, though entitled to 
insurance annuities under section 50a) (1) of 
this Act, were entitled to an annuity under 
section 5(a)(2) of this Act for the month 
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before the month in which they attained 
age 60); (ill) individuals entitled to insur- 
ance annuities under section 50a) (2) of this 
Act shall be deemed to be entitled to insur- 
ance benefits under section 202 (e) or (f) 
of the Social Security Act on the basis of 
disability; (iv) individuals entitled to insur- 
ance annuities under section 5(c) of this Act 
on the basis of disability shall be deemed 
to be entitled to insurance benefits under 
section 202(d) of the Social Security Act on 
the basis of disability; and (v) women en- 
titled to spouses’ annuities pursuant to elec- 
tions made under section 2(h) of this Act 
shall be deemed to be entitled to wives’ in- 
surance benefits determined under section 
202(q) of the Social Security Act; and, for 
the purposes of this subsection, any possible 
deductions under subsections (g) and (h) (2) 
of section 203 of the Social Security Act shall 
be disregarded. 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
202(q) of the Social Security Act, the amount 
determined under the proviso in the first 
paragraph of this subsection for a widow 
or widower who is or has been entitled to 
an annuity under section 5(a) (2) of this Act, 
shall be equal to 90.75 per centum of the 
primary insurance amount (reduced in ac- 
cordance with section 203(a) of the Social 
Security Act) of the employee as determined 
under this subsection, and the amount so 
determined shall be reduced by three-tenths 
of 1 per centum for each month the an- 
nuity would be subject to a reduction under 
section 5(a)(2) of this Act (adjusted upon 
attainment of age 60 in the same manner 
as an annuity under section 5(a)(1) of this 
Act which, before attainment of age 60, had 
been payable under section 5(a)(2) of this 
Act); and the amount so determined shall 
be reduced by the amount of any benefit 
under title IV of the Social Security Act to 
which she or he is, or on application would 
be, entitled. 

“In cases where an annuity under this Act 
is not payable under the first proviso in the 
first ph of this subsection on the date 
of enactment of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967, the primary insurance amount 
used in determining the applicability of such 
proviso shall, except in cases where the em- 
ployee died before 1939, be derived after 
deeming the individual on whose services and 
compensation the annuity is based (i) to 
have become entitled to social security bene- 
fits, or (ii) to have died without being en- 
titled to such benefits, after the date of the 
enactment of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967. For this purpose, the provision 
of section 215(b)(3) of the Social Security 
Act that the employee must have reached 
age 65 (62 in the case of a woman) after 1960 
shall be disregarded and there shall be sub- 
stituted for the nine-year period bed 
in section 215(d)(1)(B) (1) of the Social Se- 
curity Act, the number of years elapsing 
after 1936 and up to the year of death if the 
employee died before 1946.” 

Sec. 105. (a) Section 5(a) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 is amended by insert- 
ing “(1)” before “A widow”; by inserting 
before the colon the following: “, except that 
if the widow or widower will have been paid 
an annuity under paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section the annuity for a month under this 
paragraph shall be in an amount equal to 
the amount calculated under such para- 
graph (2) except that, in such calculation, 
any month with respect to which an annuity 
under paragraph (2) is not paid shall be dis- 

ed”; and by inserting at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

“(2) A widow or widower of a completely 
insured employee who will have attained the 
age of fifty but will not have attained age 
sixty and is under a disability, as defined in 
this ph, and such disability began be- 
fore the end of the period prescribed in the 
last. sentence of this paragraph, shall be en- 
titled to an annuity for each month, unless 
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she or he has remarried in or before such 
month, equal to such employee’s basic 
amount but subject to a reduction by three- 
tenths of 1 per centum for each calendar 
month she or he is under age sixty when the 
annuity begins. A widow or widower shall 
be under a disability within the meaning of 
this paragraph if her or his permanent physi- 
cal or mental condition is such that she or 
he is unable to engage in any regular em- 
ployment. The provisions of section 2(a) of 
this Act as to the proof of disability shall 
apply with regard to determinations with re- 
spect to disability under this paragraph, The 
annuity of a widow or widower under this 
paragraph shall cease upon the last day of 
the second month following the month in 
which she or he ceases to be under a disabil- 
ity unless such annuity is otherwise termi- 
nated on an earlier date. The period referred 
to in the first sentence of this paragraph is 
the period beginning with the latest of (i) 
the month of the employee’s death, (ii) the 
last month for which she was entitled to an 
annuity under subsection (b) as the widow 
of such employee, or (ili) the month in 
which her or his previous entitlement to an 
annuity as the widow or widower of such 
employee terminated because her or his dis- 
ability had ceased and ending with the 
month before the month in which she or 
he attains age sixty, or, if earlier with the 
close of the eighty-fourth month following 
the month with which such period began.” 

(b) Section 5(h) of such Act is amended 
by striking out all that follows: “be in- 
creased to $18.14” and inserting in lieu there- 
of a period. 

(c) Section 5(i)(1)(ii) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “, deeming such an 
individual who is entitled to an annuity 
under subsection (a)(1) of this section to 
have attained age sixty-two unless such in- 
dividual will have been entitled to an an- 
nuity under subsection (a)(2) of this sec- 
tion for the month before the month in 
which he attained age sixty”, after “an activ- 
ity within the United States”. 

(d) Section 5(j) of such Act is amended 
by striking out all after the colon and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “Pro- 
vided, however, That the annuity of a child, 
qualified under subsection (1) (1) () (o) of 
this section, shall cease upon the last day 
of the second month following the month in 
which he ceases to be unable to engage in 
any regular employment by reason of & per- 
manent physical or mental condition unless 
in such second month he qualifies for an 
annuity under one of the other provisions of 
this Act and unless his annuity is other- 
wise terminated on an earlier date.” 

(e) Section 5(1) (1) of such Act is amended 
by changing the period at the end of sub- 
division (i) thereof to a semicolon; by strik- 
ing out “which began” from subdivision (ii) 
(C) and inserting in lieu thereof “which dis- 
ability began”; and by striking out “216(h) 
(1) of the Social Security Act, as in effect 
prior to 1957, shall be applied” where such 
language first appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “216(h) of the Social Security Act 
shall be applied deeming, for this purpose, 
individuals entitled to an annuity under sec- 
tion 2 (e) or (h) to be entitled to bene- 
fits under subsection (b) or (c) of section 
202 of the Social Security Act and individuals 
entitled to an annuity under subsection (a) 
or (b) of this section to be entitled to a 
benefit under subsection (e), (f), or 229. ol 
section 202 of the Social Security Ac 

(£) Section 501) (9) of such Act is ead 
by inserting “or January 1, 1951, whichever 
is later” before “, eliminating any excess 
over $300”; by striking out “for any calendar 
year before 1955 is less than $3,600” and 
inserting in lieu thereof in the period before 
1951 is less than $50,400, or for any calendar 
year after 1950 and before 1955 is less than 
$3,600"; by inserting period or such” before 
“calendar year ‘wages’ as defined in para- 
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graph (6) hereof”; by striking out “for such 
year and $3,600 for years before 1955” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “for such period 
and $50,400, and between the compensation 
for such year and $3,600 for years after 1950 
and before 1955"; by striking out “closing 
date: Provided, That for the period prior to 
and including” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“closing date or January 1, 1951, whichever 
is later: Provided, That for the period after 
1950 but prior to and including”; by insert- 
ing “after 1950” after “That there shall be 
excluded from the divisor any calendar quar- 
ter”; and by inserting “, any calendar quarter 
before 1951 in which a retirement annuity 
will have been payable to him and any calen- 
dar quarter before 1951 and before the year 
in which he will have attained the age of 
20” before “. An employee's ‘closing date’ 
shall mean (A) “. 

(g) Subdivision (i) of section 5(1) (10) of 
such Act is amended by striking out begin- 
ning with “$450; plus (C)” down to and in- 
cluding “multiplied by” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(1) $450, or (ii) an amount equal to 
one-twelfth of the current maximum annual 
taxable ‘wages’ as defined in section 3121 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, which- 
ever is greater, plus (C) 1 per centum of the 
sum of (A) plus (B) multiplied by“; and 
by striking out “after 1936 in each of which 
the compensation, wages, or both, paid to 
him will be to $200 or more” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “after 1950 in each 
of which the compensation, wages, or both, 
paid to him will have been equal to $200 or 
more plus, for the years after 1936 and be- 
fore 1951, a number of years determined in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Board“. 

(h) Section 5(m) of such Act is amended 
by striking out all that appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(m) The amount of an individual’s an- 
nuity calculated under the other provisions 
of this section (except an annuity in the 
amount determined under the proviso in 
subsection (a) or (b) shall (before any re- 
duction on account of age) be increased in 
the amount of 82.5 per centum in the case of 
a widow, widower, or parent and 75 per 
centum in the case of a child of the increase 
shown in the table in section 3(a) (2) on the 
same line on which the range of monthly 
compensation includes an amount equal to 
the average monthly wage determined for 
the purposes of section 3(e) (except that for 
cases involving earnings before 1951 and for 
cases on the Board's rolls on the enact- 
ment date of the 1967 amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act, an amount equal 
to the highest average monthly wage that 
can be found on the same line of the table 
in section 215(a) of the Social Security Act 
as is the primary insurance amount recorded 
in the records of the Railroad Retirement 
Board shall be used, and if such an average 
monthly wage cannot be determined, the 
employee’s monthly compensation on which 
his annuity was computed shall be used; and 
in the case of a pensioner, his monthly com- 
pensation shall be deemed to be the earnings 
which are used to compute his basic 
amount): Provided, however, That the in- 
crease shall (before any reduction on ac- 
count of age) be reduced by 17.3 per centum 
of any benefit under title II of the Social 
Security Act to which the individual is en- 
titled (disregarding for the purpose of this 
and the following proviso any increase in 
such benefit based on recomputations 
other than for the correction of errors after 
the first adjustment and any increases de- 
rived from legislation enacted after the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1967): And 
provided further, That the amount computed 
under this subsection shall (before any re- 
duction on account of age) not be less than 
$5, or, in the case of an individual entitled 
to benefits under title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act, such amount shall not be less 
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than $5 minus 5.8 per centum of the lesser 
of the social security benefit to which such 
individual is entitled or the benefit computed 
under the other provisions of this section.” 

Sec. 106. Section 10(a) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 is amended by striking 
therefrom the last sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following new sentence: 
“Upon the expiration of his term of office a 
member shall continue to serve until his 
successor is appointed and Shall have quali- 
fied.” 

Sec. 107. All pensions under section 6 of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 and all 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1935 are increased as provided in that part 
of section 3(a) (2) of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 which precedes the provisos 
(deeming for this purpose (in the case of a 
pension) the monthly compensation to be 
the earnings which would be used to compute 
the basic amount if the pensioner were to 
die); joint and survivor annuities shall be 
computed under section 3(a) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act and reduced by the percent- 
age determined in accordance with the elec- 
tion of such annuity; all survivor annuities 
deriving from joint and survivor annuities 
under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
in cases where the employee died before the 
month following the month in which the in- 
creases in annuities provided by section 
104(a) of this Act are effective are increased 
by the same amount they would have been 
increased by this Act if the employee from 
whose joint and survivor annuity the sur- 
vivor annuity is derived had been alive dur- 
ing all of the month in which the increases 
in annuities provided by section 104(a) of 
this Act are effective; and all widows’ and 
widowers’ insurance annuities which began to 
accrue before the month following the month 
in which the increases in annuities provided 
by section 14(a) of this Act are effective and 
which, in accordance with the proviso in sec- 
tion 5(a) or section 5(b) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, are payable in the 
amount of the spouse’s annuity to which the 
widow or widower was entitled are increased 
by the amount by which the spouse's an- 
nuity would have been increased by this Act 
had the individual from whom the annuity 
is derived been alive during all of the month 
in which the icrease in annuities provided 
by section 104(a) of this Act are effective: 
Provided, however, That in cases where the 
individual entitled to such a pension or an- 
nuity (other than an individual who has 
made a joint and survivor election) is en- 
titled to a benefit under title II of the Social 
Security Act, the additional amount payable 
by reason of this subsection shall be reduced 
by 11.5 per centum of such benefit (disre- 
garding any increases in such benefit based 
on recomputations other than for the correc- 
tion of errors after such reduction is first ap- 
plied and any increases derived from legisla- 
tion enacted after the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967): And provided further, That 
(i) such an annuity under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1935 or a pension shall be 
increased by not less than $10, (ii) such a 
survivor annuity derived from a joint and 
survivor annuity shall be increased by not 
less than $5, and (ili) such a widow's or 
widower's annuity in an amount formerly re- 
ceived as a spouse’s annuity shall be in- 
creased by not less than $5, but not to an 
amount above the maximum of the spouse's 
annuity payable in the month in which the 
increases in annuities provided by section 
104(a) of this Act are effective. 

Sec. 108. (a) Except as otherwise provided, 
the amendments made by this title, other 
than section 102, subsections (f) and (g) 
of section 105, and section 106, shall be effec- 
tive with respect to annuities accruing for 
months beginning with the month with re- 
spect to which the increase in benefits under 
title II of the Social Security Act provided 
for by the Social Security Amendments of 
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1967 is effective, and with respect to pensions 
due in calendar months next following the 
month with respect to which the increase 
in benefits under title II of the Social Secu- 
rity Act provided for by the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967 is effective. The amend- 
ments made by section 102 shall be effective 
with respect to annuities accruing for 
months in calendar years after 1967. The 
amendments made by section 105 (f) and 
(g) shall be effective with respect to bene- 
fits payable on deaths occurring on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act. The 
amendments made by section 106 shall be 
effective on the enactment date of this Act. 

(b) In cases where an annuity is payable 
in the month before the month with respect 
to which increases in benefits under title II 
of the Social Security Act provided for by 
the Social Security Amendments of 1967 
become effective in an amount determined 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, other 
than under the first proviso of section 3(e) 
of such Act, the provisions of this Act shall 
be presumed, in the absence of a claim to 
the contrary, to provide a higher amount of 
increase in the annuity than the provisions 
of the Social Security Amendments of 1967 
would provide as an increase in the amount 
determined under the first proviso of sec- 
tion 3(e) of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

(c) All recertifications required by reason 
of the amendments made by this title shall 
be made by the Railroad Retirement Board 
without application therefor. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAIL- 
ioe UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Sec. 201. (a) (1) Section 1(k) of the Rail- 

road Unemployment Insurance Act is 

amended by striking out “or which is in- 
cluded in a maternity period” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “, or, with respect to a female 
employee, a calendar day on which, because 

of pregnancy, miscarriage, or the birth of a 

child, (1) she is unable to work or (ii) work- 

ing would be injurious to her health“. 

(2) The said section 1 (k) is further 
amended by striking out from the first pro- 
viso “$750” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$1,000.” 

(b) Section 1 (1) of such Act is amended 
by redesignating subsections “(1)” and “(1) 
(1)" as “(1) (1)” and %) (2)”, re- 
spectively; by striking out from subsection 
(1) (2), as redesignated, “and the term 
‘statement of maternity sickness’ means a 
statement with respect to a maternity period 
of a female employee, in each case“; and by 
striking out the present subsection (1) (2). 

Sec. 202. (a) (1) The first paragraph of 
section 2(a) of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act is amended by striking out 
(i) “(other than a day of sickness in a ma- 
ternity period)"; and (il) „, and (iil) for 
each day of sickness in a maternity period.” 

(2) The said section 2(a) is further 
amended by striking out the third paragraph 
thereof. 

(3) The said section 2 (a) is further 
amended by striking out the first line from 
the table thereof; by striking out “5.50”, 
“6.00”, “6.50”, “7,00”, “n 50”, "8.00", “g 50%, 
“9.00”, 9.50“ and 10.20 and inserting in 
lieu thereof 88.00“, 8.50“, 9.00“, "9.50", 
“10.00”, 10.50“, “11.00”, “11.50”, “12.00”, and 
“12.70”, respectively; and by striking from 
the proviso “$10.20” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$12.70”. 

(b) (1) Section 2 (c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “, other than days of sickness 
in a maternity period,” wherever it appears; 
by inserting and“ after “base year:“ where 
it first appears, and by striking out “; and 
the total amount of benefits which may be 
paid to an employee for days of sickness in 
a maternity period shall in no case exceed 
the employee’s compensation in the base 
year on the basis of which the employee was 
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determined to be qualified for benefits in 
such maternity period”. 

(2) The said section 2(c) is further 
amended (i) by striking out “leave work 
without good cause or voluntarily retire” 
from the second proviso and inserting in lieu 
therefore the following: “retire and (in a case 
involving exhaustion of rights to benefits for 
days of unemployment) did not voluntarily 
leave work without good cause”; (ii) by in- 
serting after the words “normal benefits for 
days of unemployment”, the first time they 
appear in the second proviso, the following: 
“or days of sickness”; (iil) by inserting after 
“for, unemployment” in the second proviso 
the following: “or sickness (depending on 
the type of benefit rights exhausted)”; (iv) 
by inserting after “compensable days of un- 
employment” in the second proviso the fol- 
lowing: “or days of sickness, as the case 
may be,“; (v) by inserting after “first day 
of unemployment” in the schedule in the 
second proviso the following: “or sickness, 
as the case may be.“; (vi) by inserting after 
the words days of unemployment” in the 
schedule in the second proviso the follow- 
ing: “or days fo sickness”; (vii) by striking 
out “leave work without good cause or 
voluntarily retire’ from the second sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“retire and (in a case involving unemploy- 
ment) did not voluntarily leave work with- 
out good cause”; (viii) by inserting after 
“unemployment,” in-the second sentence, 
the following: “or fourteen or more conse- 
cutive days of sickness,”; (ix) by inserting 
after the words such employment“, wherever 
they appear inthe last sentence, the follow- 
ing: “or sickness”; and (x) by adding the 
following two sentences at the end of such 
section: “Notwithstanding the other pro- 
visions of this subsection, an extended bene- 
fit period for sickness benefits shall termi- 
nate on the day next preceding the date on 
which the employee attains age 65, except 
that it may continue for the purpose of the 
payment of unemployment benefits; and, 
except in the case of a succeeding benefit 
year beginning with a day of unemployment, 
the next preceding sentence shall not oper- 
ate to permit the payment of benefits in the 
period provided for in such sentence for any 
day of sickness beginning with the day on 
which age 65 is attained and continuing 
through the day preceding the first day of 
the next succeeding general benefit year. 
For purposes of this subsection and section 
10(h), the Board may rely on evidence of age 
available in its records and files at the time 
determinations of age are made.” 

Sec. 203. Section 3 of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act is amended by strik- 
ing out 8750“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$1,000”. 

SEC. 204. (a) Section 4(a—1) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act is amended by 
inserting at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

611) if he is paid a separation allowance, 
any of the days in the period beginning with 
the day following his separation from serv- 
ice and continuing for that number of con- 
secutive fourteen-day periods which is equal, 
or most nearly equal, to the amount of the 
separation allowance divided (i) by ten times 
his last daily rate of compensation prior to 
his separation if he normally works five days 
a week, (ii) by twelve times such rate if he 
normally works six days a week, and (iii) by 
fourteen times such rate if he normally works 
seven days a week;". 

(b) Section 4(a-2) (i) of such Act is 
amended by striking out from paragraph (A) 
thereof “$750” and inserting in lieu thereof 
81.000. 

Sec. 205. Section 10 of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act is amended by in- 
serting in subsection (a) thereof before 
„% (ill) the following: “and pursuant to sub- 
section (h) of this section”, and by insert- 
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ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(h) At the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and each fiscal year thereafter, 
the Board shall determine the amount, if 
any, which, if added to the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account, would place 
such account in the same position it would 
have been in at the close of such fiscal year 
if every employee who has been paid benefits 
in the fiscal year for days of sickness in an 
extended benefit period under the first sen- 
tence of section 2(c), or in a ‘succeeding ben- 
efit year’ begun in accordance with the sec- 
ond sentence of section 2(c), and who upon 
application therefor would have been en- 
titled to a disability annuity under section 
2(a) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
with respect to some or all of the days for 
which such benefits were paid, had been paid 
such annuity with respect to all days of sick- 
ness for which he was paid benefits which 
were also days with respect to which such 
annuity could have accrued, In determining 
such amount, the Board shall presume that 
every such employee was in respect to his 
permanent physical or mental condition, 
qualified for such an annuity from the date 
of onset of the last spell of illness for which 
he was paid such benefits, if (a) he died with- 
out applying for such an annuity and before 
fully exhausting all rights to such benefits; 
or (b) he died without applying for such an 
annuity but within a year after the last day 
of sickness for which he had been paid such 
benefits, and had not meanwhile engaged in 
substantial gainful employment; or (c) he 
applied for such an annuity within one year 
after the last day of sickness for which he 
was paid such benefits and had not engaged 
in substantial gainful employment after that 
day and before the day on which he filed 
an application for such an annuity. The 
Board shall also have authority to make 
reasonable approximations deemed necessary 
in computing annuities for this purpose. The 
Board shall determine such amount no later 
than June 15 following the close of the fiscal 
year, and within ten days after such de- 
termination shall certify such amount to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for transfer from 
the Railroad Retirement Account to the rail- 
road unemployment insurance account, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall make such 
transfer. The amount so certified shall in- 
clude interest (at a rate determined, as of the 
close of the fiscal year, in accordance with 
subsection (d) of this section) payable from 
the close of such fiscal year to the date of 
certification.” 

Sec. 206. (a) Section 12(f) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act is amended by 
striking out “, or maternity” wherever it ap- 
pears; and by substituting or“ 

(i) for the comma between “unemploy- 
ment-compensation” and “sickness” in the 
first sentence, 

(ii) for the comma between “unemploy- 
ment” and “sickness” in the second sentence, 
and 

(ili) for the comma between “unemploy- 
ment-compensation” and “sickness” in the 
second sentence. 

(b) The first paragraph of section 12(g) of 
such Act is amended by substituting “or” 
for the comma between “unemployment” and 
“sickness”, and by striking out “, or mater- 
nity”. The second paragraph of such section 
is amended by striking out “, or maternity” 
wherever it appears, and by substituting “or” 
for the comma wherever it appears between 
“unemployment” and “sickness”, 

(c) The third paragraph of section 12(1) 
of such Act is amended by striking out “and, 
in case of maternity sickness, the expected 
date of birth and the actual date of birth 
of the child”. 

(d) Section 12(n) of such Act is amended 
by striking out 

(i) “or maternity” wherever it appears, and 

(ii) “or as to the expected date of birth 
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of a female employee's child, or the birth of 
such achild”, 

Sec. 207. Section 13 of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act is amended by strik- 
ing out the following phrases: “and mater- 
nity”; “or for maternity”; “or maternity” 
wherever it appears; and “or to maternity”. 


EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 208. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 201 (a) (1), 201(b), 202 (a) (1), 202(a) 
(2), 202 (b) (1), 206, and 207 shall be effective 
as of July 1, 1968. The amendments made by 
sections 201 (a) (2) and 203 shall be effective 
with respect to base years beginning in cal- 
endar years after December 31, 1966, except 
that with respect to the base year in calendar 
year 1967 the amendments made by section 
203 shall not be applicable to an employee 
whose compensation with respect to that 
base year was not less than $750 but less 
than $1,000; further, as to such an employee, 
the amendments made by section 202(a) (3) 
shall not be applicable with respect to days 
of unemployment and days of sickness in 
registration periods in the benefit year be- 
ginning July 1, 1968. The amendments made 
by section 202(a) (3) shall otherwise be effec- 
tive with respect to days of unemployment 
and days of sickness in registration periods 
beginning on or after July 1, 1968. The 
amendments made by sections 202(b) (2) 
(J) through (vi) shall be effective to provide 
the beginning of extended benefit periods on 
or after July 1, 1968. The amendments made 
by sections 202(b)(2) (vii) through (ix) 
shall be effective to provide for the early be- 
ginning of a benefit year on or after July 1, 
1967. The amendment made by section 204 
(a) shall be effective with respect to calendar 
days in benefit years beginning after June 30, 
1968, and the amendment made by section 
204(b) shall be effective with respect to vol- 
untary leaving of work (within the meaning 
of section 4(a-2) (i) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act) after the enactment 
date of this Act, 


Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, and that it be printed in 
the Recorp and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, in line 14, change “(a)3(1)” to 
“8(a)(1)". 

On page 2, in line 17, change the word 
“provisions” to “provisos”. 

On page 2, in line 23, insert “title II of” 
after “under”. 

On page 3, in line 23, change “(c)” to 
“(e)”. 

On page 4, after line 2, opposite “Monthly 
compensation:” and above “$9.13”, insert 
Increase“, and in the second line of the 
table change 8250 to “$150”. 

On page 7, in line 19, change “IV” to “II”. 

On page 8, in line 3, change the word 
“services” to “service”. 

On page 10, in line 9, strike out the colon. 

On page 12, in line 25, strike out the word 
“be”, and insert in lieu thereof have been“. 

On page 15, in line 5, insert a comma after 
“of 1937”. 

On page 15, in line 6, insert a comma after 
“of 1935”. 

On page 16, in line 2, change “14(a)" to 
“104(a)". 

On page 16, in line 9, change “icrease” to 
“increases”. 
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On page 18, in line 16, strike out the word 
“and”. 

On page 19, in line 2, insert a quotation 
mark before (I) (1)“ where it appears the 
second time in that line. 

On page 21, in line 7, change “such em- 
ployment” to “such unemployment”. 

On page 21, in line 8, change “inthe” to 
“in. the”, 

On page 21, in lines 15 to 16, delete ex- 
cept in the case of a succeeding benefit year 
beginning with a day of unemployment, the 
next preceding”, and substitute therefor the 
following: “in the case of a succeeding bene- 
fit year beginning in accordance with the 
next preceding sentence by reason of sick- 
ness, such”, 

On page 22, in line 18, change “A” to “(A)”. 

On page 25, in line 25, strike out the com- 
ma after “206”. 

On page 26, in line 19, change sections“ 
to “section”. 


Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the commit- 
tee amendments be dispensed with, and 
that they be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Nrx, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 14563, to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act to provide 
for increases in benefits, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
1035, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 321, nays 0, not voting 111, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 6] 
YEAS—321 
Abbitt Adair Addabbo 
Abernethy Adams Albert 


Andrews, 
N. X 


Miller, Calif. 
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Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 


Smith, N.Y. 
Smith, Okla. 


Stephens 


Wolff Yates Zwach 
Wyatt Zabloeki 
Wylie Zion 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—111 
Anderson, Ill. Frelinghuysen Pepper 
Ashbrook Pulton,Tenn. Pickle 
Ayres er Poage 
Bari Giaimo Pollock 
Battin Gibbons Pool 
Berry Gray Pryor 
Blanton Hansen, Wash. Quillen 
Brademas Hathaway Railsback 
Broomfield Hawkins Rarick 
Brown, Ohio Hébert Resnick 
Broyhill, Va Heckler, Mass. Robison 
Burton, Calif. Henderson Ronan 
Burton, Utah Holifield Rostenkowski 
Bush Hosmer St. Onge 
Carey Hull Schadeberg 
Casey Jarman Schweiker 
Cederberg Jones, Ala. Selden 
Clark Jones, N.C. Shriver 
Clausen, Keith Sisk 
Don H. 8 
Conte Kupferman Stafford 
Conyers yl Stanton 
Cramer Landrum Steiger, Wis. 
Cunningham Lennon Stratton 
Dawson Lipscomb Stubblefield 
Diggs Long, Md. Talcott 
Dole McClure Teague, Tex, 
Dow McCulloch Tuck 
Edmondson McMillan Van Deerlin 
Edwards, La. Meeds Walker 
Erlenborn Mink Wampler 
Eshleman Morse, Mass. Watson 
Evans, Colo. Wilson, Bob 
Flood Nichols right 
Foley O’Konski Wydler 
Fountain O'Neal, Ga. Wyman 
Fraser tman Young 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
Pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Freling- 
huysen. 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Robison. 

Mr, Lennon with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. ONeal of Georgia with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Conte. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Quillen, 

Mr. Burton of California with Mr, Morse of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 

Mr. Moss with Mr. Broyhill of Virginia. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Stafford. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Walker with Mr. Dole. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr, Patman with Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Pryor with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Roman with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. McCulloch, 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Don. H. Clausen. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Burton of Utah 

Mr. Foley with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Hathaway with Mr. Rallsback. 

Mr. Henderson with Mr. Eshleman. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Kupferman. 

Mr. Clark with Mrs. Heckler of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr, Meeds with Mr. Schadeberg. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Fraser with Mr. Schweiker. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Kyl. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Wyman. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Wampler. 
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Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. McClure. 

Mr. Tuck with Mr. Steiger of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Landrum. 

Mrs. Mink with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dow with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Conyers: 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Rarick. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Long of Maryland. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Selden. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 


passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


MONOPOLY CONTROL OF BROAD- 
CASTING 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
Commission approval of the transfer by 
D. H. Overmyer to U.S. Communications 
Corp. of five UHF construction permits 
and one operating station license from 
Philadelphia Television Broadcasting 
Co. raises anew the question of monop- 
oly control of broadcasting. Indeed, even 
more serious, it focuses poignantly upon 
the question whether any single indi- 
vidual or organization should be given an 
opportunity to monopolize the minds of 
our countrymen. 

Fearing the dangers inherent in mass 
media ownership by a few, the Commis- 
sion very early in broadcasting’s history 
promulgated effective anticoncentration 
rules. But one did not have to be an FCC 
Commissioner or scholar of the medium 
to recognize the impact radio’s sight and 
sound would have upon the thoughts of 
our Nation’s millions. That conclusion 
was obvious. Nor did one have to be a 
social scientist to understand what in- 
sidious potential the public airwaves held 
for evil. World War II proved the point. 
Present international affairs underscore 
it. 

Clearly the Commission had a congres- 
sional mandate to take a strong stand 
against common ownership of broadcast- 
ing facilities. For the history of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 reveals unequiv- 
ocably that local control and manage- 
ment, that diversity of ownership were 
paramount considerations when this leg- 
islation was enacted. And, above all, that 
the American way was not to fall victim 
to any cartel philosophy imported from 
Europe, where certain chosen instrumen- 
talities only were allowed proprietary 
interests in enterprise. 
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Imagine, if you will, an absence of re- 
strictions on the number of broadcasting 
licenses which may be held by any one 
person or organization. With sufficient 
resources at its disposal, every major 
channel in the spectrum could fall into 
a single pair of hands. But even shy of 
this possibility, considering only giant 
population centers under the control of 
a few, such circumstance alone would be 
enough to make a mockery out of con- 
stitutionally endowed free speech guar- 
antees and cause public opinion to be 
warped into molds of minority design. 

Impossible? An exaggeration? Quite to 
the contrary. For in the affluent economic 
sphere of radio-TV, with gross revenues 
expected shortly to topple the $7 billion 
mark and returns on investment reach- 
ing 50 and 60 percent, broadcasters do 
not have to be cajoled into expanding 
their operations. They persistently 
clamor at the gates for more dollars, 
which, translated into advertising fact, 
means more minds. 

The statistics of concentration were 
alarming when the Commission issued its 
interim policy in 1964 limiting owner- 
ship in the top 50 markets to three tele- 
vision stations, not more than two of 
which may be in the VHF band. This rule 
was a further refinement of the absolute 
numerical limitation of seven TV sta- 
tions—five VHF and two UHF—which 
had been issued previously. Both aspects 
attest to the ever-present concern, not 
only of the Commission, but of all the 
people, that an oligarchy shall not con- 
trol any facet of our lives, let alone what 
we think. 

Notwithstanding that vital freedom to 
obtain information from diverse sources 
without restriction, yet another basic 
American principle—fostering competi- 
tion—is at stake whenever these rules are 
abandoned as they were in the Overmyer 
case. It is self-evident that unrestricted 
multiple ownership stultifies develop- 
ment of this economic ideal. 

Combating concentration with con- 
centration is as conceptually invalid 
as an antimonopoly toxicant in the 
broadcasting field as it is in any other. If 
the Commission is perplexed at network 
monopoly in programing, it already has 
statutory authority to dissolve this con- 
trol and render the system free from such 
abuse. But, if the Commission espouses 
that only the rich shall operate our air- 
waves, then a waiver of its multiple own- 
ership policies is effectively misdirected. 

What a sad day it would be for every 
man, woman, and child in this country, 
were the trustees of our airwaves—the 
FCC—to breach their fiduciary responsi- 
bilities to the public and covertly serve as 
guardians of monopolistic enterprise. 

I for one intend not to let this occur. 
And I call upon my colleagues to join me 
in protest and effective action to pre- 
clude any such possibility. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO. 5 OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS TO SIT DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the Committee on Small Busi- 
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ness may have permission to sit this 
afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objeciton. 


SHOCKING ACTIONS OF THE NORTH 
KOREAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people have been incensed by the 
shocking actions of the North Korean 
Government in the capture of the 
Pueblo, along with its crew of 83 men. 
The conditions under which this vessel 
was taken over demand that this coun- 
try take immediate action to force return 
of the Pueblo and its crew. 

This ship was operating in interna- 
tional waters and the assault upon it was 
unprovoked. It is an act of war. We ap- 
parently have not been told all that is 
involved in the diplomatic efforts now 
under way to secure its return but time 
is passing and already we have allowed 
the situation to get out of hand. 

I believe we should immediately notify 
the Government of North Korea that we 
demand the return of the Pueblo and 
that it should be surrendered to our Navy 
by a specific time. If this demand is not 
met, we should be prepared to go in and 
take it. This act of piracy must not go 
unchallenged—or it will be repeated 
again and again and we will be in the 
position of paying ransom for the 
privilege of sailing the seas. 

It is obvious that the Communists are 
trying to test our will and to goad us 
into losing face in the Far East. We can- 
not let them succeed nor can we permit 
them to siphon off our strength a little 
bit at a time. 

There have been far too many acts of 
this kind which we have let pass un- 
challenged. Our planes have been shot 
down when they were alleged to be op- 
erating over Russian and Chinese terri- 
tory, our men have been harrassed by 
those who have sought sanctuary in so- 
called neutral countries—and now our 
ships are not safe in international 
waters. 

We are entering into a very dangerous 
era in the Far East, with a war in Viet- 
nam, a shaky armistice in Korea and 
with the British having given notice 
that they are preparing to evacuate from 
Suez to Singapore, but the weight of our 
responsibilities and the uncertainty of 
our future should not scare us into in- 
action. 

We should resolutely state our ulti- 
matum to the North Koreans—and then 
back up what we say. It is high time that 
we put the Communist enemy on notice 
that we will not see wars or conflicts but 
we will not run away from them either. 
We cannot allow the international com- 
munity to force upon us the same condi- 
tions which the criminal element has 
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brought to us at home, whereby they 
can dictate the place and hour of every 
danger we face. They must know that 
there is a consequence to these threats 
to the peace and that we intend to make 
use of the force we have to assure that 
violators of the peace will be punished. 

It is surprising to me that the admin- 
istration would attempt to have Com- 
munist Russia intercede in our behalf 
with the North Koreans. Everyone 
should realize and know that Commu- 
nist Russia is not our friend. They are 
not going to do anything that would 
help resolve the situation as no doubt 
they are agitating and encouraging the 
North Koreans in their action if, in fact, 
they did not advise that it be done. It 
seems to me by this time everyone should 
realize that Communist Russia is not 
going to do anything to calm the troubled 
waters or to bring peace in North Korea 
or in Vietnam. Our officials should look 
elsewhere for assistance if we expect to 
get any. 

This act of war must not go un- 
challenged. 


SOME REAL AMERICANS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
hippies, the draft card burners, the con- 
scientious objectors, and that ilk get the 
publicity, They constitute a very small 
minority. In contrast, the true Ameri- 
cans, who support the efforts of this Na- 
tion to help create a better world, and 
who work hard to bring it about, make 
up the big majority. They do not talk 
much, but they act. Here is a letter from 
one of them. He sent two sons to Viet- 
nam, one of them killed in battle. I think 
that the Members of this body ought to 
know what he and his two typical Amer- 
ican sons think about the do-nothing 
trouble raisers. I asked his permission 
to use this letter, and he generously 
granted me the privilege. Herewith it is 
for inclusion in the RECORD: 

Westover, W. Va., 
December 15, 1967. 
Congressman STAGGERS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As a constituent of yours I have 
to write this letter as you, Senator Byrd and 
Senator Randolph are our representatives in 
W: I believe it is time to do some- 
thing about the ruling of our Supreme Court 
Judges, allowing communists to work in our 
defense plants. If our boys, and I mean boys, 
are dying in Vietnam fighting communists, 
why should we pamper them here in our 
beloved USA and why should we put up with 
these demonstrations here against the war 
in Vietnam? 

If one of my sons would have burned his 
draft card, he would have to burn his birth 
certificate as well, but thank God neither of 
them did. James gave his life in Vietnam, 
July 15, 1967, for a good, clean, and decent 
way for freedom in Vietnam. God Bless him. 
Charles was wounded three times while in 
Vietnam with his brother, and is ready to 
go back if needed. Both boys volunteered for 
duty in Vietnam. 

We all believe in what President Johnson 
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is doing is right. My son, James, wrote us a 
letter just a week or so before he was killed 
and I quote, “Mom & Pop. We would like to 
see the Government pick up these people that 
are raising Hell about our being in Vietnam 
and bring them over here. Not to keep them 
here, we don't want them, just let them see 
how these poor people live in fear and starv- 
ing to death all because the communists 
won’t let them live in Peace, and worship 
God in their own way. The communists are 
not human.” 

My sons, James and Charles, believed in 
what they were doing was right. James was 
on his second tour of duty there, he volun- 
teered for six months extended duty after 
his first year was up, and wrote us he was 
planning to extend another six months be- 
cause he was trained and needed there. God 
Bless his soul. I am so proud of my two Ma- 
rines and all of the young men over there, 
that I fly the Flag every day on my front 
porch, weather permitting, I have had tele- 
phone calls asking why, and have even been 
threatened that someone was going to tear 
it down, and I say I dare anyone to try it. 

Can our Senators and Congressmen do 
something about communists working in our 
defense plants and enjoying the privileges of 
our God fearing, and peace loving country?? 
Why can't we the people of the USA have 
some say about this matter?? 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. MESSENGER. 


THIS COUNTRY HAS RIGHTS IN THE 
WORLD, TOO 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, any ves- 
sel under the flag of the United States, 
much less a military vessel, is considered, 
under international law, to be a part of 
our sovereignty. To allow any nation, 
large or small, to ruthlessly seize any- 
thing under the protection of that flag is 
foolhardy and negligent. 

This country must not forget that we 
have rights in this world too. While we 
have insured that many other nations 
would be free from tyranny, at the cost 
of thousands upon thousands of Amer- 
ican lives, we too often allow other na- 
tions to tyrannize and intimidate us. This 
must be stopped—and it must be stopped 
now. 

How can we hope to maintain any 
shred of respect in the world community 
if we cannot even protect our military 
vessels from seizure on the high seas by 
any two-bit country that feels like it. It is 
high time that we showed all nations 
that—while we are ardently seeking 
peace in the world—we will not permit 
our sovereignty to be the price of that 
peace. 

There has been vacillation enough— 
the time for firm action has long since 
been upon us. I urge the President to take 
action forthwith to recover the Pueblo 
and her crew, and redress this blatant act 
of piracy and murder. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for this time for the purpose 
of asking the distinguished majority 
leader about the program for the remain- 
der of this week and for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the in- 
quiry of the distinguished minority lead- 
er, the program for this week is com- 
pleted and after the announcement of 
the program for next week, we will ask 
unanimous consent to adjourn over to 
Monday. 

The program for the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the week of January 29, 
1968, is as follows: 

On Monday, no legislative business. 

por Tuesday and the balance of the 
week: 

S. 889, to designate the San Rafael 
Wilderness, Los Padres National Forest, 
Calif—conference report; 

H.R. 11601, Consumer Credit Protec- 
era Act—open rule, 3 hours of debate; 
an 

H.R. 11284, Fire Research and Safety 
Act of 1967—open rule, 1 hour of debate. 

This announcement is made, of course, 
subject to the usual reservation that con- 
ference reports may be brought up at 
any time and that any further program 
will be announced later. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Would the 
distinguished majority leader indicate 
the probability, if it is true, that we will 
start general debate on the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act on Tuesday? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. That is our plan. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule on Wednesday of next week be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


THE URBAN LEAGUE OF 
CLEVELAND 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
take this opportunity to extend my con- 
gratulations to the Urban League of 
Cleveland for a half century of dedicated 
service to the civic, economic, and cul- 
tural development of the citizens of 
Cleveland. 

During the 50 years that the Urban 
League has taken cognizance of the 
many problems that our city faced, it has 
initiated programs in a small way which, 
over the years, have become the pattern 
for development for progress by orga- 
nizations on a national scale in the same 
field of endeavor. The underlying moti- 
vation of the Urban League was that 
all persons are children of God, equal 
in the sight of God and their fellow- 
men, and that the dignity of the indi- 
vidual is paramount. 

The goals which the Urban League 
of Cleveland have achieved are a trib- 
ute to the perseverance and dedication 
of all who have participated in this noble 
work. I am confident that under the 
leadership of the Urban League, its 
worthy work will continue; that innova- 
tions, as in the past, will be implemented 
for further realization of its goals. 

By leave granted, I include items on 
the Urban League of Cleveland which 
appeared in the Plain Dealer and the 
Cleveland Press: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Jan. 14, 
1968] 
URBAN LEAGUE RECALLING 50 YEARS 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 
(By Alma Kaufman) 

Many of the antipoverty projects sprout- 
ing all over Cleveland are following in paths 
already trodden over the last 50 years by the 
city’s Urban League. 

The anniversary will be celebrated at a 
luncheon meeting Saturday at Hotel Shera- 
ton-Cleveland at which Whitney M. Young 
Jr., executive director of the National Ur- 
ban League, will outline goals and direc- 
tion of the Urban League in the next 50 


years. 

League director Ernest C. Cooper rejoices 
at this vastly increased program to help the 
poor, but wonders a bit wistfully what the 

e could have accomplished with a 
budget of millions instead of thousands of 
dollars. 

Concepts pioneered by the League’s job de- 
velopment department are now being used 
by AIM-JOBS, Cooper noted as an exam- 

le. 

“This is fine. But we haye mixed feel- 
ings about the fact they also take our per- 
sonnel,” 

This is because the federal government 
can pay better salaries than the Urban 
League, he said. 

The Cleveland League started in 1917 as 
the Negro Welfare Association. It grew out of 
a Cleveland Welfare Federation study and 
was set up to cope with problems result- 
ing from a wave of World War I Negro mi- 
gration from Southern farms. 

About half of the charter board members 
were white. Its president had the colorful 
name of Welcome T. Blue. 

First director, William R. Connors, guided 
the organization for 22 years. It was reor- 
ganized and the name changed to the Ur- 
ban League in 1937. 

Directors, in addition to Connors, have 
been Sidney R. Williams, Arnold B, Walker, 
Shelton B, Granger and Cooper. 

One of Connor's main projects was help- 
ing persons on probation. He is also noted 
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for selling $221,200 of Liberty Bonds during 
World War I, 

Other problems the Association tackled in 
its early days were finding jobs for Negro 
soldiers returning from Word War I. 

“The Cleveland racial situation then was 
about like it is today,” said Mrs. Anita L. 
Polk, League director of community rela- 
tions. Minutes of these early meetings show 
many of the same problems and much the 
same explosive situation, she said. 

White firms were recruiting Negro labor 
from the South, but did nothing to orient 
them to city living. Southerners came in at 
the rate of 2,000 to 3,000 per month. 

The League taught them to use bus trans- 
portation, where to enroll children in school, 
sponsored home economics demonstrations 
to train women to work in hotels, and some- 
times give lessons in basic hygiene. 

Menial work was the only opening to most 
Negroes then and the average pay $4 to $6 
per day. In 1922 the League initiated train- 
ing programs for salesmen. Many of the men 
they placed then are now vice presidents in 
charge of special markets with major firms. 

The National Association of Market Devel- 
opers grew out of the Cleveland Salesmen’s 
Council. 

Cooper would like to form an alumni as- 
sociation of Negroes who got their start 
through the Cleveland League. 

Connors started the Big Brother and Big 
Sister concept now widely used by many or- 
ganizations. He also set up street and block 
clubs, The intensive health fund drive he 
ran was the forerunner of the present United 
Appeal drive, Cooper believes. 

In 50 years the League has grown from a 
staff of one with a $1,200 budget to 32 em- 
ployes with a $408,000 annual budget. 

Its job is still closing of the gap between 
Negro and white society, using community 
organizations and social work as a device. 

Its programs cover employment, educa- 
tion, housing, health and welfare, and lead- 
ership development. 

The leadership program is Rockefeller 
Foundation-financed. To be part of it has 
become a status symbol in the community, 
said Cooper. Participants are invited to cau- 
cus meetings and their names kept on file 
for community service opportunities. 

Cooper said the League expects to put 
more emphasis on this program in the com- 
ing year. 

Only one of the League’s founding board 
members is alive today. He is J. Walter Wills, 
Sr., 94, head of the House of Wills funeral 
home, Wills still works regularly and expects 
to attend the 50th anniversary celebration 
next Saturday. 

Today’s 29-member board is headed by 
Robert Carr of Lakewood. The Rev. Emanuel 
Branch Jr. is vice president. 

Mrs. Ralph Pinkston, 15701 Throckley 
Avenue S.E., is president of the Urban League 
Guild, organized 23 years ago to help the 
League in cultural, social and civic areas. 

[From the Cleveland Press] 
URBAN LEAGUE Backs SECRETARIAL WORKSHOP 


The Urban League again will sponsor the 
Secretarial Skills Workshop program, as it 
has for the past four years, There will be one 
difference however—the workshop will begin 
next month, instead of next summer. 

Mrs. Carolyn Cox, employment specialist 
for the Urban League, said this is because of 
the workshop's popularity. 

“Moving the workshop up to February 
means that we'll be able, hopefully, to hold 
two workshops this year, the second one 
starting in July,” she said. 

The Fifth Secretarial Skills Workshop will 
coincide with the spring semester at Cuya- 
hoga Community College, 626 Huron Rd., 
where the classes will be held, and which is 
co-sponsoring the workshop, along with 
Harris Intertype Corp. 

“The girls successfully completing the 
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course are given three credit hours at Com- 
munity College, applicable to an associate 
degree in arts or science,” said Mrs. Cox. 

The initial enrollment will be 30 girls, 
selected on the basis of scores on tests in 
stenography, typing, shorthand and general 
aptitude. 

The program seeks to enable the students 
to get better jobs. To that end, the workshop 
aims at achieving for each student a typing 
rate of 60 words per minute and a minimum 
shorthand rate of 80 words per minute. 

The students also will receive instruction 
in grammar, grooming, telephone techniques 
and office procedure. 

“Anyone is eligible to apply,” said Mrs. 
Cox. “Even a matron whose children are 
grown and who wants to come out of retire- 
ment and regain her secretarial skills. All 
she has to do is to pass the initial exams.” 

During the last week of the workshop, rep- 
resentatives from industries and businesses 
come and speak to the students on employ- 
ment opportunities at their respective firms. 

“Most of the graduates from the workshop 
find that they are able to get much better 
jobs. Some of them have also passed civil 
service exams to get jobs overseas,” she said. 

The 16-week program will begin Feb. 5 
and end June 14. Classes will meet on Mon- 
day and Thursdays from 6 to 9 p.m. Those 
interested in registering should call the 
Urban League, 579-0900, and ask for Mrs. 
Cox, extension 50, or Miss Paula Connor, 
extension 57. 

“Those who want to register should do so 
immediately,” she said. 


THE SICILIAN EARTHQUAKE 
DISASTER 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am sure that many of my colleagues 
have been reading with great sadness 
and deep compassion about the catas- 
trophe which has befallen the people of 
Sicily. Our hearts go out to the families 
mourning the untimely deaths of their 
loved ones as well as to the hundreds of 
families who have had their homes and 
possessions suddenly snatched away. 

The gravity of this situation can but 
impress every American. The urgency of 
getting help to these destitute victims 
is even more impressive. Symbolic of the 
compassion which all our citizens feel for 
the people of Sicily is President John- 
son’s message which he sent to Italy's 
President Saragat in which he said: 

Dear Mr. President: I was deeply dis- 
tressed to learn of the tragic loss of life 
caused by the earthquakes in Sicily. All 
Americans join me in offering our heartfelt 
sympathy to you and the people of Sicily. 
I am as Ambassador Reinhardt to keep 
in close touch with the Italian authorities 
to determine in what way we can be of as- 
sistance in this sad moment. Sincerely, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson. 


The President ordered our Embassy 
and consulate, as well as our military 
services, to extend immediate aid. We 
can all rejoice that our planes are even 
now landing with food, medicine, cloth- 
ing, and shelter tents. 

To those of us who have had the good 
fortune to visit Sicily in recent years and 
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to meet its friendly citizens, this awful 
tragedy is particularly saddening. Two 
years ago I had the privilege of visiting 
the outstanding school for Italian 
orphans at Mondello which bears the 
name Istituto Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
This fine institution, begun largely by my 
good friends David Dubinsky and Luigi 
Antonini and given liberal support by 
other Americans, has been doing an out- 
standing job of training deserving young 
people. Even though it has been taxed 
to capacity, I am sure that it will now 
be called upon to help the hundreds of 
newly created earthquake orphans. 

Many of you met the distinguished 
group of Sicilian officials who paid a 
visit to this country a few months ago. I 
know you want to join me in expressing 
to them our warmest sympathy and our 
sincerest best wishes for a rapid recovery 
from this devastating occurrence. 

I have asked my close associates in the 
fine Italo-American societies, who are in 
touch with Sicilian leaders, to convey my 
personal sympathy to them and to assure 
them of my sincere desire to help them, 
their kinsmen and their countrymen in 
any way within my power. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all of us 
want to help these fine people so des- 
perately in need. But much more is 
needed than our own personal con- 
tributions and our support of the ad- 
ministration’s relief programs. 

Many of these people face an almost 
hopeless future in the loss of their homes, 
their garden tracts, their shops, their 
churches, their schools and their 
public buildings. Even the land is gone 
and the possibility of immediate rebuild- 
ing is out of the question. 

Many of these survivors who have lost 
their immediate family members still 
proudly lay claim to close relatives here 
in this country—relatives eager and able 
to take them into their households and 
look after them. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill which will permit the 
immediate admission of such of these 
unfortunate victims of this catastrophe. 
I know that I can count on the enthu- 
silastic support of all my colleagues in 
speedily enacting this humane act to 
give a measure of relief and hope to a 
fine and proud people who now hover 
on the brink of despair. 


WE'LL GET BACK THE U.S.S. “PUEB- 
LO” EVEN IF WE HAVE TO PAY 
FULL PRICE FOR IT 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend his 
remarks in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been shameful to see the reaction of this 
administration to the episode of piracy 
on the high seas which resulted in the 
capture of the U.S.S. Pueblo by the 
North Korean Communists, Why should 
we be surprised? The Communists are, 
indeed, the 20th-century pirates. 
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For our Secretary of State to tell us 
that the Russians had refused their 
“good offices” to help solve the affair is 
indication that he is hopelessly impaled 
on the stupidity of his own State De- 
partment’s deceit that the Communists 
have matured. They are the same world 
revolutionaries, bent on dominating the 
world by subversion, murder, and en- 
forced slavery. What possible “good of- 
fices” do they have to offer? 

Is another tractors-for-prisoners deal 
forthcoming? A Presidential ultimatum 
would certainly be in order and would 
receive my support, as it would, I am 
sure, the overwhelming majority in Con- 
gress. Maybe a thunderbolt of courage 
will strike the Secretary of State and the 
President so that the action they take 
will be worthy of our American histori- 
cal purpose. There is ample reason to 
doubt this, though, and if their first 
move was to look for Communist “good 
offices” which are not there, what better 
can we expect? 

Never fear, the President and the good 
old State Department will get back the 
U.S.S. Pueblo—even if they have to pay 
the North Koreans the full price for it. 

Mr. Speaker, an excellent editorial 
appeared in today’s Chicago Tribune, 
which I include at this point: 

We Have Just BEGUN To FIGHT 


In the War of 1812 British sailors and ma- 
rines boarded and captured the Chesapeake, 
an American frigate, after hand-to-hand 
fighting. Barbary pirates a few years earlier 
had captured another frigate, the Philadel- 
phia, after overpowering the crew when the 
ship ran aground near Tripoli. On Feb, 4, 
1868, Confederate forces boarded and cap- 
tured the Harriet Lane, also a frigate, after 
her officers were killed in battle. 

In the entire history of the United States 
navy—including two World wars and the 
Korean war—these were the only American 
seagoing warships ever boarded and captured 
on the high seas. Each was taken only after 
a heroic defense by its crew, for no American 
skipper would ever strike his colors without 
first fighting for his ship. 

This old naval tradition makes it difficult 
to understand what happened off the coast 
of North Korea. Questions have been raised 
in Congress and elsewhere, asking why the 
skipper of the U.S.S. Pueblo did not at least 
make an effort to defend his ship before 
surrendering it, its crew of 83, and its load 
of sophisticated eavesdropping gear to the 
North Korean Communists. 

Admittedly, the lightly armed vessel, a con- 
verted cargo ship, carried only two .50 caliber 
machine guns, But the Pentagon said the 
Pueblo’s captain, Comdr, Lloyd M. Bucher, 
made no effort to use his guns against the 
first gunboat that stopped him in interna- 
tional waters or the three others that came 
up later to take him into port. 

Equally puzzling is why Bucher did not 
call for help when there was still time to 
send rescue ships or jet fighters from rela- 
tively close bases in South Korea, The Pen- 
tagon said that messages from the Pueblo 
showed it lay dead in the water for an hour 
and 45 minutes from the time the first gun- 
boat threatened to open fire if Bucher did 
not heave to. 

Bucher, according to the Pentagon, did not 
realize he was in trouble until a boarding 
party of North Korean Reds was actually 
clambering over the rails of his ship. What 
did the skipper need to convince him? For an 
hour or more he had had four enemy gun- 
boats all around him and communist jet 
fighters circling off his starboard bow. 

You can bet your last anchor that the 
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reaction of the Pueblo to an attack by North 
Korean gunboats would have been vastly dif- 
ferent had the intelligence-gathering ship 
been commanded by a John Paul Jones, a 
Commodore Barry, or a Bull The old 
breed had a tradition of intelligence as well 
as courage. 


A NEW COLORADO RIVER BASIN 
PROJECT ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matiter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today we are introducing a new 
Colorado River Basin Project Act. It is 
coauthored by many members of our 
California delegation. We hope all will 
join us before the hearings start on next 
Tuesday, the 30th of January. It is a new 
bill drafted by our State administration 
and is in harmony with all the water in- 
terests within California. We do think 
we have a very good bill. It is being in- 
troduced today, and we hope the Con- 
gress will work its will and pass a Colo- 
rado River Project Act at this session. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the RECORD at 
this point the position taken by the State 
of California in support of the bill which 
we introduced today: 

STATEMENT ON COLORADO BASIN 

California does not advocate nor counte- 
nance delay in resolving the critical water 
problems of the Colorado River Basin. The 
nearly bankrupt condition of the Colorado 
understandably has made it extremely dif- 
ficult for the seven states to reach and main- 
tain a consensus, If there was assurance that 
the river would be augmented by 1990, most 
of the inbasin problems would disappear. But 
as the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee and its Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion Subcommittee well know, there have 
been many obstacles encountered in at- 
tempting to gain that assurance. 

Congressman Morris Udall, on December 
19 of last year, in addressing the Town Hall 
of California in Los Angeles, identified four 
essentials of the 1966 agreement among the 
Colorado River Basin States, and stated that 
all four continue to have his support and re- 
main feasible of enactment, In brief, these 
four essentials are: (1) construction of the 
Central Arizona Project, (2) provision for 
studies and actions to augment the Colorado 
River supply, (3) provisions to establish a 
“savings account” (1. e., development fund) 
to help pay for the works needed to augment 
the flow of the river, and (4) protection of 
existing uses. 

In the summer of 1965, the representatives 
of the seven states hammered out a short list 
of principles considered basic to any Colo- 
rado River legislation. Although they appear 
on pages 48 and 49 of the hearings of the 
House Subcommittee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation on HR 4671, and closely relate to 
the four essentials spoken of by Congress- 
man Udall last month, they are brief and 
worth repeating here. 

“1, The upper basin’s right to the use of 
water of the Colorado River pursuant to the 
compact should not be jeopardized and shall 
not be jeopardized by the temporary use of 
unused upper basin waters In any lower basin 
projects, including the ones in this bill, 

“2. The importation of substantial quanti- 
ties of water into the Colorado River Basin is 
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essential to the adequate development of 
both the upper and lower basins. It is recog- 
nized that this importation must be accom- 
plished under terms which are fair to the 
areas of origin of the water so imported. The 
pending legislation should authorize the Sec- 
retary to construct the importation works 
which will deliver not less than 2½ million 
acre-feet annually upon the President's ap- 
proval of the Secretary’s finding of feasibility. 

“3. Such importation works should be 
planned and built so as to make the imported 
water available, if possible, not later than 
1980. Water supply prospects on the Colorado 
River, based in part on the temporary use 
of water allocated to the upper basin, appear 
adequate to furnish a full supply to the cen- 
tral Arizona project accompanied by safe- 
guards for existing projects agreed to by 
Arizona and California, until sometime dur- 
ing the last decade of this century. There- 
after, the central Arizona project supply 
would diminish unless supplemented by im- 
portation. 

“4, Satisfaction of the Mexican Treaty bur- 
den should be the first priority to be served 
by the imported water. The costs of importa- 
tion allocable to the satisfaction of that 
burden, which is a national obligation, should 
be nonreimbursable.” 

California continues to subscribe to the 
“essentials” identified by Congressman 
Udall and to the “principles” first agreed to 
by the seven Colorado River Basin States 
in 1965—while the principles are still valid, 
the last two years have shown us that we 
must chart a slightly different and perhaps 
longer course to reach our goals. The impor- 
tant thing is to get started. 

In the first session of the 90th Congress, 
California supported HR 3300, comprehen- 
sive Colorado River legislation introduced 
by Congressman Aspinall, Chairman of the 
Committee on Interlor and Insular Affairs. 
This legislation would haye authorized the 
Central Arizona Project and simultaneously 
would have implemented meaningful steps to 
augment the overcommitted supply of the 
Colorado River. HR 3300, however, incurred 
the staunch opposition of the Pacific North- 
west and of the conservationists; the former 
because the augmentation study provisions 
would permit study of the Columbia River 
as a possible source of augmentation water 
for the Colorado, and the latter because of 
the inclusion of Hualapai Dam on the main 
stream of the Colorado. Because of this op- 
position, HR 3300 still rests in House Com- 
mittee. 

During the past few months, we have done 
much soul searching within California and 
jointly with representatives of our sister 
states of the Colorado River Basin. It is only 
with the greatest of difficulty and with re- 
luctance shared by many of these other states 
that we now acquiesce to certain modifica- 
tions in H.R. 3300. The principal changes from 
H.R. 3300 and the new position advanced in 
legislation introduced by California con- 
gressmen are presented in the paragraphs 
that follow. 

Because of action in both houses of Con- 
gress to establish the National Water Com- 
mission, the similar provisions of H.R. 3300 
no longer need be included in Colorado River 
legislation. 

The new legislation would continue to per- 
mit the Secretary to study at reconnaissance 
level all alternative means of augmenting the 
water supply of the Colorado River system, 
including reductions in losses, importations 
from sources outside the natural drain- 
age basin, desalination, weather modifica- 
tion, and other means. These would be con- 
tinuing studies, with the first report to be 
submitted not later than June 30, 1973, and 
would be updated every five years there- 
after. The study provisions, however, have 
been modified from those included in H.R. 
3300 as a concession to the Pacific Northwest, 
to require the approval of affected states 
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under the procedures of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 before the Secretary of the In- 
terior can recommend to the Congress any 
interbasin diversion into the Colorado River 
system. 

H.R. 3300 would haye authorized feasibil- 
ity-level studies of a first stage of importa- 
tion works scaled to provide 2,500,000 acre- 
feet annually for use from the main stream 
of the Colorado River below Lee Ferry, in- 
cluding satisfaction of the obligations of the 
Mexican Water Treaty, up to 2 million acre- 
feet annually for use in the Lower Colorado 
River Basin, up to 2 million acre-feet an- 
nually for use in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin, and not to exceed 2 million acre-feet 
annually for use in areas which could be 
served from the importation facilities en 
route to the Colorado River system. In the 
new legislation, the Secretary is directed to 
prepare a feasibility report on a plan which 
presents the most economical means of aug- 
menting the water supply available in the 
Colorado River below Lee Ferry by a flat 
2.5 million acre-feet annually. This is the 
amount of water required to meet the Mexi- 
can Treaty burden and losses from the main 
stream in the Lower Colorado River Basin, 
and to assure that with a 7.5 million-acre- 
foot annual release from the Upper Basin, 
the three Lower Basin States of Arizona, 
Nevada, and California will have the 7.5 mil- 
lion acre-feet apportioned by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in Arizona v. California. The 
new legislation, then, is significant in two re- 
spects, as regards the feasibility study of 
augmentation works, First, it no longer limits 
the feasibility study to importation systems, 
but, rather, calls for the most economical 
means of augmenting the river. Secondly, 
the scale of the augmentation has been re- 
duced from the maximum of 8.5 million acre- 
feet per year to a flat 2.5 million acre-feet per 
year. 

The revised legislation continues to recog- 
nize the Mexican Water Treaty as a na- 
tional obligation, and adds the new provision 
that any water augmentation project author- 
ized by Congress on the basis of the Secre- 
tary’s feasibility study shall have as its first 
obligation satisfaction of the Mexican Water 
Treaty. Under this provision, in any year in 
which the Secretary determines and proclaims 
that the water supply of the Colorado River 
system is being augmented in sufficient quan- 
tity to satisfy the requirements of the Mexi- 
can Water Treaty and losses of water associ- 
ated therewith, the states of the Colorado 
River Basin would be relieved of the onerous 
burden of providing the water requirements 
of the Mexican Treaty from the overcom- 
mitted supplies of the Colorado River. 

The revised language would authorize the 
Central Arizona Project, with an adequate 
capacity of not to exceed 2,500 cubic feet 
per second. HR 3300 would have permitted a 
larger capacity provided the cost of such addi- 
tional capacity could be financed from 
sources other than funds credited to the 
development fund created by HR 3300. The 
project authorized would include all the fea- 
tures set forth in HR 3300 and prior bills, in- 
cluding Hooker Dam and Reservoir in New 
Mexico. 

As in HR 3300, the new legislation in- 
cludes a priority over uses from the Central 
Arizona Project for existing uses in Arizona, 
Nevada, and California, with California's 
protection limited to 4.4 million acre-feet per 
year. This priority would end with augmen- 
tation of the water supply available in the 
main stream of the Colorado River below Lee 
Ferry by not less than 2.5 million acre-feet 
annually. This is the position agreed to by 
all seven states, including Arizona, in the 
compromise legislation of 1966, This is the 
compromise approved by the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee in 1966. We 
see no reason for upsetting this accord. 

The revised legislation expressly withdraws 
authority to study or construct dams on the 
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main stream of the Colorado River between 
Hoover Dam and Lee Ferry. The intent here 
is to defer authorization of Hualapai Dam 
and Reservoir pending further study by the 
National Water Commission. H.R, 3300 would 
have authorized Hualapai Dam and Reser- 
voir, In lieu of the energy that would haye 
been provided by the hydroelectric power 
facilities at Hualapai to meet pumping re- 
quirements for the Central Arizona Project, 
the Secretary would be authorized, as in 8. 
1004, to acquire rights through prepurchase 
to a portion of the capacity and energy from 
a thermal generating powerplant constructed 
by private interests. Power and energy from 
the federal share of this steam plant, surplus 
to the pumping needs of the Central Arizona 
Project, would be used to produce the great- 
est practicable amount of firm power and 
energy from federal powerplants in the Colo- 
rado River system. 

The revised legislation provides, as did H.R. 
3300, that to the extent that the nonreim- 
bursable allocation to replace the deficiencies 
occasioned by the Mexican Treaty burden 
and financial assistance from the develop- 
ment fund permit, the Secretary shall make 
the augmentation water required to assure 
the 7.5 million acre-feet apportioned among 
the three Lower Basin States by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in its decree 
Arizona v. California available at the same 
costs and on the same terms as the natural 
water supply of the Colorado River. Unless 
this is done, all that will be accomplished 
through augmentation is to shift the con- 
troversy from a struggle over who must bear 
the shortage to one of who must stand the 
cost of the augmentation supply. 

The power facility at Hualapai Dam, in- 
cluded in H.R. 3300 and prior bills supported 
by California, would have contributed be- 
tween $1 and $2 billion to the development 
fund over the next 75 years from power sale 
revenues surplus to the cost of the project, 
A strong, viable development fund is critical 
to the success of an augmentation program 
and to resolution of the controversy over the 
sharing of water shortages in the Lower Colo- 
rado River. Hence, it is with the greatest of 
reluctance that Californians have agreed to 
the deferral of the authorization and con- 
struction of the Hualapai Project and to the 
postponement of these revenues. With the 
loss of the Hualapal power revenues, it has 
become all the more important that remain- 
ing funds be dedicated to augmentation of 
the river, California recommends that the 
portion of surplus revenues derived from the 
sale of power and energy from the Hoover, 
Parker, and Davis Projects, after payout in 
the states of Nevada and California, be re- 
served for repayment of costs associated with 
augmentation to the extent that they exceed 
the commitment included in the legislation 
to reimburse the Upper Colorado River Basin 
Fund for moneys expended from that fund 
to meet deficiencies in Hoover generation 
during the filling period of the Colorado Riv- 
er Storage Projects. 

It is in the best interests of all states of 
the Colorado River Basin that the funds be 
so dedicated rather than also being avail- 
able to help repay the costs of the Central 
Arizona Project as proposed in S. 1004. In 
California's approach, revenues from the Cen- 
tral Arizona Project; revenues from the sale 
of capacity and energy from the federal share 
of the private steam plant, surplus to the 
needs of the Central Arizona Project; sur- 
plus revenues, after payout, from the portion 
of the Pacific Northwest-Pacific Southwest 
Intertie located in the States of Nevada and 
Arizona; and the portion of surplus reve- 
nues, after payout, from the sale of power 
and energy in Arizona from Hoover, Parker, 
and Davis, will all be available to assist in 
repayment of the costs of the Central Arizona 
Project, After payout of the Central Arizona 
Project, revenues from the aforementioned 
sources will also flow into the development 
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fund and support future augmentations of 
the river. 

The new legislation introduced for Cali- 
fornia would, as did H.R. 3300, authorize the 
construction of the Animas-La Plata Project 
in Colorado and New Mexico; and the Delores, 
Dallas Creek, West Divide, and San Miguel 
Projects in Colorado, as participating proj- 
ects under the Colorado River Storage Proj- 
ect Act, and would provide for the comple- 
tion of planning reports on a number of 
other participating projects. The revised leg- 
islation also the agreements 
reached in 1965 with the Upper Colorado 
River Basin States concerning reimburse- 
ment of the Upper Colorado River Basin 
Fund from the Colorado River Development 
Fund established by the new legislation, for 
moneys expended from the Upper Colorado 
River Basin Fund to meet deficiencies in gen- 
eration at Hoover Dam during the filling pe- 
riod of the storage units of the Colorado 
River Storage Project. It also continues the 
agreement reached by the Upper Basin States 
and the Lower Basin States concerning oper- 
ation of the major storage reservoirs of the 
river. 

Californians have made major concessions 
in the interest of bringing peace to the Col- 
orado and getting on with the business of 
assuring the future of the Pacific Southwest. 
California stands ready to work with her 
sister states, the federal agencies, and the 
Congress to complete feasibility studies of 
river augmentation at the earliest practi- 
cable date. We look forward to the Colorado 
River legislation containing the principles 
agreed to by the seven Basin States in 1965 
becoming law this year. 


Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to present a brief summary of the major 
provisions of the new legislation: 

SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 


The Colorado River Basin Project Act 
which will be recommended to the California 
Congressional Delegation as California’s posi- 
tion is the result of months of discussions 
among the various concerned California 
agencies following passage of Senator Hay- 
den’s 5. 1004. The principal features of the 
bill are: 

1. Construction of Central Arizona Project 
with a capacity of 2500 cubic feet per second 
(1.8 million acre-feet per year) rather than 
the 3000 cubic feet per second in Senator 
Hayden's S. 1004. 

2. Protection is to be afforded all existing 
projects in Arizona, California and Nevada 
now using water from the Colorado River in- 
cluding California uses up to 4.4 million acre- 
feet per year. 

3. Construction of a coal-fired power sta- 
tion in Arizona by public and investor owned 
electric utilities in which the Department of 
Interior will acquire the necessary capacity 
to pump water through the Central Arizona 
Project. This replaces Hualapai Dam which 
California has reluctantly agreed to eliminate 
so as to facilitate passage of the bill. 

4. With the elimination of Hualapai Dam, 
California insists that the remaining sources 
of revenue for the “development fund,” pri- 
marily Hoover, Parker and Davis Dam power 
revenues, arising from power sales in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada be earmarked to finance 
augmentation works and not be used to sub- 
sidize the Central Arizona Project. This 
leaves Arizona's share of the power revenues 
from these dams together with power reve- 
nues from that portion of the intertie 
located in Arizona and Nevada to subsidize 
the CAP. 

5. Augmentation studies are included re- 
quiring the Secretary of Interior to study 
various means to bring additional waters into 
the Colorado River, including weather modi- 
fication, desalination, and importation from 
other sources. The Secretary may not make 
a recommendation to import water from an- 
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other basin without the approval of the 
states which will be affected by the importa- 
tion. 

6. California’s agreement with the Upper 
Basin states (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah 
and Wyoming) as set out in H.R. 3300 (As- 
pinall) continues, including authorization 
of five new Upper Basin projects, a formula 
to balance storage in Lake Powell and Lake 
Mead and relief from the Mexican treaty 
burden when additional water is available to 
offset the treaty requirement. 

(Endorsed by Colorado River Board, State 
administration, attormey general of Cali- 
fornia, Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California, city of Los Angeles, San Diego 
County Water Authority, Imperial Irriga- 
tion District, Coachella Valley County Water 
District, Palo Verde Irrigation District.) 


OAHE UNIT, MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 
PROJECT 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of 
the State of South Dakota have ap- 
proved a resolution, Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 2, memorializing the Congress 
to promptly review and approve author- 
izing legislation for the construction of 
the Oahe unit, an integral part of the 
Missouri River Basin project. 

I include this resolution in the Recorp 
at this point: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 2 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress to promptly review and approve 
authorizing legislation for the construc- 
tion of the Oahe Unit, an integral part 
of the Missouri River Basin Project 


Whereas, the Flood Control Act of 1944 
(58 Stat. 887) as supplemented and ex- 
tended by the Flood Control Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 641) authorized a general com- 
prehensive plan for the conservation, con- 
trol and use of the water resources of the 
Missouri River Basin; and 

Whereas, the Oahe Unit is an integral 
part of the Missouri River Basin Project, 
which following exhaustive studies and in- 
vestigations by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
has been found to be engineeringly feasible 
and economically justified as evidenced by 
that agency's reports entitled “Oahe Unit, 
James Division—South Dakota, Missouri 
River Basin Project” dated May 1965 and 
supplemented by the “Supplemental Report 
on the Oahe Unit—Initial Stage—190,000 
Acres—James Division, South Dakota, Mis- 
souri River Basin Project” dated June 1965, 
which was subsequently approved by the 
Secretary of Interior on October 6, 1965; and 

Whereas, residents of South Dakota have 
for many years counted on new irrigation 
development possible through the construc- 
tion of the Oahe Unit to justify the large 
sacrifice of 509,000 acres of productive lands 
given up for the storage of water behind the 
four main-stem reservoirs constructed with- 
in the state; and 

Whereas, the development of the Oahe 
Unit will further result in increased and 
stabilized agricultural production from 
lands which are presently under production, 
which in turn will result in many benefits 
to the State of South Dakota, the region, 
and the Nation; 

Now, therefore be it resolved, by the Senate 
of the State of South Dakota, the House of 
Representatives concurring therein, that the 
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Forty-third Legislative Assembly of the State 
of South Dakota sincerely and respectfully 
petitions and urges the Congress of the 
United States to promptly consider and take 
favorable action on legislation which would 
authorize for construction the 190,000 acre 
initial stage of the Oahe Unit, James Divi- 
sion, South Dakota, Missouri River Basin 
Project; and be it further 
Resolved, that the Secretary of State is 
hereby directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the Chairman of the Senate 
and House Committees on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, the members of South Dakota’s 
and other Missouri River Basin States’ Con- 
gressional delegations, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 
Adopted by the Senate January 10, 1968. 
Concurred in by the House of Representa- 
tives January 12, 1968. 
LEM OVERPECK, 
President of the Senate. 
NIELS P, JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
JAMES D. JELBERT, 
Speaker of the House. 
PAUL INMAN, 
Chief Clerk. 


INTERESTING LINK BETWEEN THE 
UNIVERSAL FIBERGLASS CORP. 
OF TWO HARBORS, MINN., AND 
VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HO- 
RATIO HUMPHREY 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recor and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer has brought to light an in- 
teresting link between the Universal 
Fiberglass Corp., of Two Harbors, Minn., 
and Vice President HUBERT HORATIO 
HUMPHREY. 

Universal, it will be remembered, got a 
$13.3 million mailtruck contract from 
the Government over the strong protests 
of experts in both the Small Business 
Administration and the General Services 
Administration. 

Another Minnesotan, former SBA Ad- 
ministrator Eugene P. Foley—who was 
a Humphrey aide at one time—overruled 
all the experts and forced the GSA to 
award the contract to Universal.. 

According to this newspaper article, 
the vice president of the Rand Develop- 
ment Corp., which owns Universal, is an 
old friend and fundraiser for the Vice 
President. 

This contract has reeked of political 
influence from the beginning and I am 
pleased to note that some of the previ- 
ously hidden facets of it are beginning to 
come out now. 

I include the newspaper article at this 
point for the RECORD: 

RAND DEAL FIGURES ARE LINKED WITH 

HUBERT HUMPHREY 
(By Sanford Watzman) 

WASHINGTON. —An executive of the Rand 
Development Corp. of Cleveland, which got 
money from the government under unusual 
circumstances, was identified here yesterday 
as a 1960 fundraiser for then presidential 
contender Hubert H. Humphrey. 

Eugene P. Foley, another principal in 
Rand’s dealings with the government, was a 
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high-ranking aide of Humphrey when Hum- 
phrey ran for the Democratic nomination 
in 1960. Foley later became head of the Small 
Business Administration. 

These facts emerged as The Plain Dealer 
investigated allegations by Rep. H. R. Gross, 
R-Iowa, who charged last Monday that Rand 
Development and the government had been 
involved in “a deal that smells to high 
heaven.” 

The Rand executive is George H. Book- 
binder, vice president of the corporation. He 
has offices in New York. He is not related or 
connected in any way with Hyman H. Book- 
binder, who until recently was Vice Presi- 
dent Humphrey’s anti-poverty aide. 

Reached at a hotel here yesterday, George 
Bookbinder denied that he had ever solicited 
election funds for Humphrey. He said he 
might have himself contributed to Hum- 
phrey’s campaigns, but he would have to 
check his records to make certain. 

Bookbinder told this reporter: “Yes, my 
sympathies were with Mr. Humphrey in 1960. 
I will not deny it. I liked him then and I 
like him now. I hope he becomes president 
some day.” 

However, a reliable informant—friendly to 
Humphrey—said Bookbinder played a large 
role in 1960. When Humphrey was knocked 
out of the race in the West Virginia and 
Wisconsin primaries, Bookbinder sought 
funds to pay off campaign debts, this source 
related. 

He added that Bookbinder urged Hum- 
phrey to go to Cleveland last fall to give a 
boost to Carl B. Stokes“ mayoral campaign. 

An aide in the vice president’s office said 
yesterday Humphrey would make no com- 
ment, 

H. James Rand, president of the Cleveland 
corporation, was reported out of the country 
yesterday. 

So was Foley. Foley is now president of 
the International Ore & Fertilizer Corp. of 
New York. 

As to Rand's involvement with the govern- 
ment—through a subsidiary, the Universal 
Fiberglass Corp.—Bookbinder said Cleveland 
headquarters would explain this in a state- 
ment to be issued soon. 

Universal received loans from the Small 
Business Administration (SBA) and the 
former Area Redevelopment Administration 
(ARA). 

Then, in 1965, it was awarded a $13.3-mil- 
lion contract by the General Services Ad- 
ministration (GSA) to supply the govern- 
ment with 12,714 three-wheel mail trucks. 

The Universal plant was at Two Harbors, 
Minn, Both Humphrey and Foley hail from 
that state. 

Acting on a tip, Gross asked Congress’ 
General Accounting Office (GAO) to check 
into these transactions. He revealed in a 
speech Monday on the House floor that: 

SBA, then under Foley, paved the way for 
awarding the mail truck contract to Uni- 
versal—after SBA and GSA experts had con- 
curred in an opinion that the Rand subsidi- 
ary was not competent to deliver on the 
agreement. 

The SBA file contains a brief anonymous 
memo contradicting the experts’ findings. 
Apparently it was on the strength of this 
document that the staff members were over- 
ruled. 

Universal supplied only one third of the 
trucks before it “went bust,” Gross asserted. 
He added that the taxpayers were left hold- 
ing the bag for some $2 million in progress 
payments to Universal and about $1 million 
on the loans. 

Universal is withholding information from 
government investigators, Gross charged. He 
said they are trying to obtain a court order 
forcing the company to open its records. 

Bookbinder said there had been no com- 
munication between him and the vice presi- 
dent about the loans or the contract. 

Asked whether he was a friend of Foley, 
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Bookbinder replied he had merely met Foley 
“maybe three of four times.“ 

The only time he had seen Foley in connec- 
tion with Universal's business, Bookbinder re- 
lated, occurred when he and Rand and others 
conferred with SBA officials about the loan. 

“Foley poked his head into the room and 
asked whether everything was all right,” 
Bookbinder said. “Someone said yes, and then 
he went away. That was all.” 

[He said] that he had known Rand since 
World War II. They both served in the Office 
of Strategic Services (OSS), the New Yorker 
said. 

Before he joined the Rand organization 
about 10 years ago he was in the packaging 
business in New Jersey, he added. 

In 1965 Bookbinder was appointed by 
Luther Hodges, then secretary of commerce, 
to the New York Regional Export Expansion 
Council. 

Some 1,400 other businessmen hold similar 
nonpaying government positions around the 
country. Their role is to help promote the na- 
tions’ foreign trade. 

When he received the appointment, Book- 
binder was listed as a director of the Tech- 
nical Animation Corp. of Long Island and as 
president of the Electronic Systems Invest- 
ment Corp. of College Park, Md. He also had 
the Rand connection. 

Foley practiced law in Minnesota until 
1950. Then he came here and held posts as 
one of Humphrey’s aides in the Senate and 
in the presidential campaign and also as legal 
counsel to the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee. 

He was SBA administrator from August 
1963 until September 1965. Before and after 
this assignment, he served in high echelons 
of the Commerce Department. 

When he resigned in October 1966, he was 
assistant secretary for economic development. 

Both George and Hyman Bookbinder, as 
well as others who know them, assert there is 
no link between them. 

Both men added that assumptions have 
been made to the contrary, not only because 
their last names are identical but also be- 
cause they resemble one another. 

Hyman Bookbinder was a highly regarded 
government official until he left last Decem- 
ber to join the Washington office of the 
American Jewish Committee. 

He was assistant director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity as well as Humphrey's 
deputy in the fight against poverty. 


PEOPLE AND JOBS—A SOLUTION TO 
A BIG CITY PROBLEM 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, year after 
year the administration requests an 
ever-increasing amount of money to deal 
with crises in our metropolitan areas. 
Rather than meet the issue head on and 
face the fact that the problem will 
worsen as the numbers of unskilled mi- 
grants moving into the big cities in- 
crease, the Federal Government actually 
encourages mass migration into already- 
overcrowded centers of population 
through ill-conceived welfare and urban 
development programs. 

Relief and renovation may keep peo- 
ple alive, but they will not rehabilitate 
the unemployed nor remove slum con- 
ditions. Families on the move should be 
directed into rural areas where there 
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are job opportunities and a healthy phys- 
ical environment. 

In addition, the Government should 
make necessary tax concessions to at- 
tract new industry to communities far 
removed from congested cities. Over the 
long range the cost will be negligible in 
comparison to expenditures for slum 
clearance projects that only postpone 
impending crises. 

To dissuade unskilled itinerants from 
locating in metropolitan areas, the ad- 
ministration should instruct an interde- 
partmental committee to determine the 
most efficient, most equitable, and most 
expedient method of accomplishing this 
purpose. Such a committee needs to be 
represented by the Departments of Com- 
merce, Labor, Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, ard Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and if some effective action is 
not forthcoming in the very near future 
then Congress should accept the chal- 
lenge through application of inflexible 
guidelines to accompany pertinent ap- 
propriation legislation. 

In support of my position, I should like 
to point out that the U.S. Economic De- 
velopment Administration has forecast 
a potential job shortage of almost 3 mil- 
lion in the Nation’s largest metropolitan 
areas by 1975. That information is con- 
tained in the following newsstory ap- 
pearing in the Philadelphia Inquirer on 
January 7: 

Bic Crrtes WILL FACE CRITICAL JOB SHORTAGE, 
U.S. FORECAST SHOWS 
(By Jerome S. Cahill) 

WASHINGTON, January 6.— The Nation’s 
largest metropolitan areas face a potential 
shortage of almost 3 million jobs by 1975 on 
the basis of population, migration and eco- 
nomic trends, the U.S. Economic Development 
Administration said Saturday. 

In an appraisal that offered little in the way 
of encouragement to cities like Philadelphia, 
the agency warned that central cores of met- 
ropolitan areas will face critical job short- 
ages eight years from now that will not be 
offset by new employment opportunities in 
suburban areas. 

At the same time, the agency forecast a 
continuation of the heavy migration of rural 
poor into the cities, and said that economic 
growth in the Nation’s most sparsely popu- 
lated counties will lag behind the national 
average. 

Most of the Nation’s job growth between 
now and 1975, according to the forecast, will 
be in medium-sized counties with popula- 
tions ranging from 50,000 to 500,000. In these 
counties, the agency said, employment op- 
portunities will grow at a rate faster than the 
national average. 

The agency, an arm of the Commerce De- 
partment, said its study “suggests that the 
rate of migration of people to cities, par- 
ticularly the rural poor, must be reversed. 

“Also, substantial outmigration from the 

largest cities must be achieved in the process 
of finding solutions to one of the top national 
problems, the crises of the cities,” the agency 
said. 
The look into the future was included in 
the agency’s annual report of its 1967 activ- 
ities, which included the supervision of an 
expenditure of nearly $270 million in grants 
and loans to stimulate economic growth, 
mostly in rural areas, 

The report offered no suggestion on how to 
redirect the migration of rural poor into 
medium-sized counties with high growth po- 
tential and away from the largest metropoli- 
tan areas. Economists in a number of gov- 
ernment agencies are grappling with the 
problem. 
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A spokesman for the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration said the forecasts were 
based partly on population projections as- 
sembled by the Census Bureau and partly on 
“models” of economic growth prepared by 
Commerce Department economists on the 
basis of past growth and location trends by a 
number of key industries. 

The projections covered the 25 largest met- 
ropolitan areas on the Nation outside of Cal- 
ifornia, and showed a potential shortage of 
2.9 million jobs is “possible” in those areas 
in eight years. Philadelphia was included in 
the survey but no statistics were available for 
individual areas. 

“In terms of people,” the department said, 
“this means 7,1 million persons would either 
have to go to other communities or find jobs 
at home—jobs which are not expected to be 
created.” 

Assumptions built into the projections in- 
eluded continuation of the growth of the 
gross national product at a rate of about 5 
percent, and an unemployment rate at the 
current 4 percent level. 

Total U.S. population by 1975, the depart- 
ment said, will be 223.6 million, compared to 
200 million now, and the work force will total 
83.7 million, as opposed to the 75 million now 
employed. 

Four out of five of the Nation’s 823 rural 
counties with less than 10,000 population will 
lag behind the Nation’s economic growth as 
will seven out of 10 counties in the 10,000 to 
50,000 population range, the agency said. 

“Depressed economic conditions act as an 
incentive for migration and typically migra- 
5 tends to be to urban areas,“ the agency 

d. 

“Accordingly, the circumstances of our 
cities, and particularly the larger cities, are 
substantially affected by economic conditions 
in rural areas as the rural poor continue their 
a kage in search of employment opportu- 

ties.” 

The agency said the “push of poverty” is 
likely to continue to cause people to leave 
rural areas as job opportunities in farm, 
mining and related industries decline because 
of automation and other techniques that in- 
crease productivity. 


Mr. Speaker, David Lawrence, editor 
of the U.S. News & World Report assessed 
the problem very well in his January 22 
editorial. I include this timely article as 
part of my remarks, as follows: 


REDISTRIBUTION OF PEOPLE 
(By David Lawrence) 


Sometimes the obvious is overlooked. Un- 
employment prevails today in many big cities 
but, coincidentally, “Help Wanted” ads fill 
column after column in newspapers in the 
smaller cities and towns. 

The latest survey made by the U.S, Census 
Bureau shows that Negroes continue to move 
from rural to metropolitan areas and to con- 
centrate in the central cities. Thus, from 
1960 through 1966, the Negro population in 
major cities of the United States increased 
by more than 2,000,000, while the white 
population in those same areas declined by 
1,000,000. The Bureau says: 

“At the beginning of the century about 20 
per cent of the Negro population and 40 per 
cent of the white population were residing in 
urban communities. By 1960, a higher propor- 
tion of Negroes (73 per cent) than whites 
(70 per cent) were living in urban areas, and 
the data for 1966 indicate that this trend has 
continued.” 

As Negroes have migrated to the big cities, 
“ghettos” have been enlarged due to jobless- 
ness. The rate of Negro unemployment, 
though declining from what it was a few 
years ago, is still almost double the national 
unemployment average. 

The assumption has been that racial dis- 
crimination alone is responsible for the un- 
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employment of Negroes. But surveys made by 
private organizations indicate that more and 
more companies are increasing the percent- 
age of N in their work force. The un- 
employment levels for Negroes nevertheless 
have not been altered to any appreciable ex- 
tent presumably because the Negro popula- 
tion has increased faster in the cities than 
jobs have been provided. 

There is plainly a need to redistribute 
population, preferably on a voluntary basis. 
The Federal Government has taken upon 
itself the task of trying to desegregate public 
schools, as ordered by the Supreme Court, 
But city governments are confronted with 
the simple fact that in certain residential 
areas there are many more whites than Ne- 
groes, while in others the population is al- 
most entirely Negro. The High Court, how- 
ever, insisted in its 1954 desegregation” de- 
cision that, in order to get a good education, 
Negroes must be mingled with whites in the 
public schools. This has led to a big con 
troversy over how such an objective can be 
attained. Efforts have been made to solve the 
problem by transporting children at public 
expense to different school districts. This is a 
form of redistribution. Maybe adults can be 
similarly transported to jobs and homes in 
other areas. 

As many of the major cities have become 
overcrowded, white families with sufficient 
incomes have sought homes in the suburbs 
because of the congestion. Many of these 
individuals, however, are still commuting 
back and forth to their jobs in the cities. 

There has been, on the other hand, a 
steady flow of Negroes from rural areas to 
the large cities in search of employment. 
Relatively little attention has been given by 
the sociologists and governmental commis- 
sions to the fact that many companies have 
removed their plants from the big cities to 
the country. Hence job opportunities, Ir- 
respective of race factors, are not being in- 
creased in the cities as rapidly as they were 
in prior years. 

It is important, therefore, to study in- 
tensively the distribution problem. Negroes 
should be advised before migrating from the 
smaller communities just what would be the 
best localities in which to obtain work. 

It would not be a costly matter for the 
Federal Government to survey job opportuni- 
ties throughout the United States and to set 
up a mechanism whereby Negroes and whites 
in different parts of the country could be 
better informed as to where they could look 
for employment with some expectation of 
success. 

There is plenty of room in the United 
States for its expanding population. Racial 
problems would be far less severe if there 
were some way by which the Negroes could 
be persuaded to avoid the big cities and seek 
employment elsewhere. 

Racial friction is not confined to the ques- 
tion of segregation or desegregation in public 
schools. The controversies over “open hous- 
ing” have likewise produced bitter feeling on 
both sides. But, again and again, it has been 
evident that tension has risen when pre- 
dominantly white schools or neighborhoods 
are transformed as Negroes approach a ma- 
jority. 

The key to employment opportunity is 
population distribution. Many companies 
which have found no need to be in the big 
cities have put up office buildings as well as 
factories in rural areas 20 or 30 miles from 
urban centers, There is at present, however, 
no nationwide system whereby individuals 
can learn promptly of job vacancies in other 
cities, towns or villages across the country. 

This is a service which could be rendered 
by the Federal Government in co-operation 
with the States, counties and cities, so that 
in the long run a natural redistribution of 
population would be accomplished. It could 
eliminate some of the principal causes of 
the racial maladjustment in America today. 
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ORGANIZED CRIME 


Mr, GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McDapE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, in the fight 
which we are presently organizing 
against crime in America, it will indeed 
be a most tragic thing if we do not ex- 
pend a vast proportion of our efforts in 
fighting organized crime. Because of 
organized crime, there is a terrifying 
mountain of crime in the streets, crimes 
of violence, which must weigh heavily 
upon all of us. 

On January 19, the Evening Star, in its 
usual perceptive editorial comment, de- 
lineated the direct relationship between 
organized crime and the crime in our 
streets which must be of immediate con- 
cern to all of us. It is gratifying to note 
that the Star recognizes that the crim- 
inal who robs, steals, or kills may be him- 
self a victim of the narcotics habit, and 
so a victim of organized crime. 

Two days later the Sunday Times in 
New York reported a most shocking story, 
the story of the sale of narcotics on the 
street corners of Harlem. It is an honest 
story, telling of the immediate accessi- 
bility of drugs to the poverty stricken in- 
habitants of Harlem, but it is a most 
depressing story. It reports that even 
the children know of this illicit traffic in 
drugs, and watch it being transacted on 
the corners as darkness falls over the 
city of New York. 

As part of our continuing effort to keep 
the Congress informed on the subject of 
organized crime and the need for 
dynamic Federal action in this field, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to append the two 
articles to which I have referred 
previously, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star, Jan. 19, 1968] 
CRIME AS AN ISSUE 

Many people have thought that crime may 
be more of an issue than the war in Vietnam 
in this year’s elections. Certainly the ap- 
plause—the one spontaneous outburst— 
which greeted the President’s comment on 
this subject in his state of the Union mes- 
sage lends support to this view. 

Mr. Johnson said that “we, at every level 
of government in this nation, know that the 
American people have had enough of rising 
crime and lawlessness.” 

Truer words were never spoken. The Presi- 
dent, however, still refuses to go all the way 
in his “war on crime.” 

He again appealed to Congress to enact 
his Safe Streets Bill, reinforced this time by 
$100 million instead of $50 million, to assist 
the states and localities in improving their 
police work. As far as it goes, this in time 
would be helpful. But it does not go far 
enough. 

There is virtually nothing in the Presi- 
dent’s proposals, unless it might be the rec- 
ommended addition of 100 FBI agents, to 
help strike at organized crime. Yet organized 
crime is as great if not a greater menace to 
our society than so-called street crime. 

It is true, of course, that it is the latter 
with which most people are immediately 
concerned. They do not stop to think, how- 
ever, that the man who robs, steals or kills 
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may be, and often is, a narcotics addict seek- 
ing the means to satisfy his craving—and 
that as an addict he is a product and a vic- 
tim of that segment of organized crime 
which hides securely behind its army of 
“pushers.” Nor do people stop to think that 
it is organized crime which is the greatest 
single corrupting influence in our country 
today, and that it is the success of this cor- 
ruption which makes it possible for rackets 
to thrive. 

We hope that Congress will pass a crime 
bill at this session. We also hope that the 
legislators will insist upon including care- 
fully drawn provisions for wire taps and 
electronic bugging—tools that are essential 
in any meaningful war on organized crime. 
If Congress does this and the President then 
vetoes the measure, let the consequences be 
on his head. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 21, 1968] 


OPEN SALE OF DRUGS ON HARLEM STREETS STIRS 
LITTLE INTEREST 


(By Earl Caldwell) 


It was cold and windy on West 116th Street 
in Central Harlem but the block was crowded 
and alive with the late-afternoon noise that 
comes off slum streets. 

Children played in the street and teen- 
agers shuffied to the music that spilled out 
of the record shops. Women moved along 
with bags of groceries and men in worn 
woolen coats huddled in the doorways of 
abandoned buildings. 

Near Lenox Avenue, a young Negro man 

ng a shopping bag filled with socks 
tried to sell them to passers-by. 

Up the block, a woman in a rumpled cloth 
coat stood with two men on the sidewalk 
near a steamy little restaurant and openly 
purchased a bag of heroin. 

The sale, made one day last week, took 
only a few minutes, but it could be seen from 
the restaurant, from cars in the street, and 
from shops on the other side. 

In Harlem, almost everyone knows that 
narcotics are sold openly in the streets. 

“Sure they sell it in the street,” a young 
Negro housewife said. “Just go down on 116th 
Street and you can see it any time.” 

Borough President Percy E. Sutton of Man- 
hattan said the same thing a few weeks ago 
in a television interview. Charles Kenyatta, a 
Harlem black nationalist, described the open 
sale of drugs to Governor Rockefeller in one 
of the Governor’s recent trip to Harlem. 

And as residents of Harlem grow more con- 
cerned about what they feel is the increasing 
crime rate in their community, they, too, 
haye complained of the open sale of heroin 
and other drugs. 

Last month, a group of Harlem residents 
petitioned the city for more police protection 
because of concern over the crime rate in 
their area. Police officials said, however, that 
statistics were not broken down by precincts 
to indicate whether crime was on the in- 
crease in Harlem. 


SAFETY FOR THE SELLER 


A legislative hearing was told last month 
that the city had about 100,000 narcotics 
addicts and that to support their habit, each 
would have to steal property with a gross 
value of $100 a day. 

That meant, the hearing was told, a city- 
wide theft total of $10 million a day. A 
Harlem police official disclosed last month 
that more patrolmen had been assigned to 
Harlem and that he hoped to get still more. 

But the action in the streets continues 
and, if anything, it has become even more 
brazen. 

The street sale of heroin may seem a 
daring risk, but, as far as the pusher is con- 
cerned, he is playing it safe. For him, the 
street offers some protection. 

“You don’t go into no building with a 
junkie,” a former narcotics seller in Harlem 
explained. “He would just as soon rob you. 
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If you go inside with him, you can be taken 
off. But the street offers some protection.” 

What about the patrolman on the beat? 

“He’s no problem. You can see him a mile 
away.” 

The plainclothes man does not bother the 
seller in the street either. 

The seller feels that plainclothes men are 
looking for bigger game and that they are not 
worried about the street hustler. 

Just as darkness was beginning to fall on 
West 116th Street five Negro men gathered 
in a circle on the sidewalk and another 
heroin sale was made. 

No one in the group bothered to look over 
his shoulder and passers-by averted their 
eyes and moved about their own business. 

“These guys you see selling out here now, 
most of them are junkies,” the former pusher 
explained. “This is the end of the line, This 
is as low as the stuff [heroin] goes.” 


HANDSOME PROFIT 


For the pusher, it is a good business. He 
can buy a “bundle” of 25 bags for $75 and 
sell it on the street for $125, Often it can be 
sold in less than an hour. 

The sales cross color lines. Many whites go 
to Harlem to buy heroin and some white 
youths go uptown to buy marijuana. 

According to residents of Harlem, who 
watch the narcotics traffic, it is mostly white 
dealers who bring the bundles into Harlem. 

“You know one thing,” Mr. Kenyetta said 
in discussing the dope traffic in Harlem. 
“That stuff doesn’t grow up here.” 

For the most part, the junkie, the addict 
who cannot afford his habit, hustles on the 
streets. But often he is not alone. 

On Eighth Avenue, early on a recent Friday 
night, teenagers kept going into a bar and 
lounging impatiently around the jukebox and 
the booths. They did not want drinks. They 
were interested in drugs. 

When the man they were waiting for ar- 
rived, they nudged him into a corner and 
tried to buy drugs. This time they were 
turned down but they had other sources. 

“You don't fool around with kids,” the 
former pusher explained. That's the best 
way to get yourself busted [arrested]. But 
these kids can hustle. You see, they know 
that they can make themselves some money 
hustling this stuff. They can hustle more in 
one night than a lot of these dudes out work- 
ing make in a week.“ 

However, the teenager selling on the streets 
is a bit more cautious. 

One late afternoon last week a Negro about 
17 years old was “working” the area near 
a bar in the shadow of the El on Third Ave- 
nue in the Morrisania section of the Bronx. 

Although the youth was only a teen-ager, 
he already had the beaten look of a user. 

He openly accepted the money from a white 
youth who looked even younger. Then, the 
seller turned away from the buyer and sur- 
reptitiously slipped him a bag. 

While the transaction was taking place, 
children returning home from school played 
on the sidewalk and a few doors away, men 
stood idly at the curb. 

After the sale, the two teenaged youths 
talked for a while and then went off together. 
In a little while the Negro was back on the 
corner, waiting to make another sale and 
watching as a police patrol car passed. 

At night there are often as many as 20 and 
30 of them on one corner, at what they call 
“meets,” waiting for their contact to arrive 
with bundles of heroin. 

On a recent Saturday night they were 
gathering on Lenox Avenue, more than a 
dozen of them, huddled against buildings 
and in doorways, holding their coats together 
at the neck, trying to protect themselves 
against the cold. But they had copped, or 
gotten the bundle. 


SATISFYING THE NEED 


“Some of them get sick while they're wait- 
ing ... if it’s their time... if they need 
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the stuff and the man hasn't showed yet,” 
the pusher-turned-straight explained. 

“That’s when they get dangerous. Some- 
times when they're like that and the man 
comes, they'll just run up to him right out 
in the open and try to grab the stuff.” 

In the cold that night on Lenox Avenue 
the junkies waited patiently for their con- 
tact. No curious policemen bothered to ques- 
tion their loitering or to make them move on. 

When they saw their man, they quickly 
moved off in a group across the street and 
then disappeared up the block. 

Although the junkie is a consistent buyer, 
he is also the most scorned of narcotics users. 
The junkie is set apart from the addict in 
that he has the habit but has no income to 
satisfy it. He can only rob and steal to get 
the money he needs. 

“And you never give a consignment,” a 
pusher explained. “You can't trust them. 
They'll get the stuff and then use it them- 
selves.” 

Since he cannot obtain his drugs on con- 
signment, the junkie must always have $75 
to buy 25 bags of heroin when he meets his 
contact. He can sell all of them or keep some 
to satisfy his own habit. 


THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
KFME, CHANNEL 13, FARGO, N. DAK. 


Mr. GUDE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. KLEPPE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to call to the attention of 
the House the accomplishments of 
KFME, channel 13, located in and serv- 
ing the Fargo, N. Dak., and Moorhead, 
Minn., area. This fine television organi- 
zation is in the midst of its fourth anni- 
versary celebration, and on January 14. 
1968, a great number of people paid 
tribute to the service of KFME by at- 
tending its open house. 

For the last 3 years KFME has served 
both the general public and the schools 
in the surrounding area with imaginative 
and productive television. The contribu- 
tion to the community by KFME has 
been profound, and I commend this com- 
munity-owned, public television station 
for its fine record. 


“PUEBLO” INCIDENT 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Gurney] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, the seizure 
of the American ship Pueblo by North 
Korean naval forces is an act of outright 
piracy. It is an act of war. The ship was 
seized in international waters, while it 
was minding its own business. 

The Johnson administration has asked 
for the release of the ship. This has been 
refused. 

The Russians have been contacted for 
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diplomatic help in this area and they 
have refused. 

While I agree that it was necessary 
to go through these formalities of di- 
plomacy, this was a foregone conclusion. 

This is like asking an arsonist to put 
out the fire he started, while he is stand- 
ing there watching the building going 
up in flames. This North Korean seizure, 
I am sure, is a premeditated act. If we 
ever could get at the truth, we probably 
would find that the Russians were as 
much in the planning as the North Ko- 
reans were in the execution. 

It is a well-known fact that the Korean 
Communists have stepped up their bel- 
ligerent acts of violation of the truce 
appreciably in the recent years. All of 
this was a part of a common effort on 
the part of the Communists to embarrass 
us, the United States, and particularly 
to divert attention from our effort in 
South Vietnam. 

If the United States is going to con- 
tinue to meaningly fulfill its role of hold- 
ing the line against Communist aggres- 
sion in those areas where we have chosen 
to hold firm, such as Korea in the past, 
now in South Vietnam, then it is im- 
perative that we back up our foreign 
Policy with the appropriate action. 

Right now the appropriate action is to 
use whatever means to get this ship back 
and rescue these Americans that have 
been captured by the Korean Commu- 
nists. 

The time for diplomacy is over. The 
time for action has arrived. I hope the 
administration will show some will and 
courage to accomplish this as soon as 
possible. 

I might also say that there are many 
questions unanswered by this Pueblo in- 
cident, that the administration should 
answer at once. 

I know that many Members of Con- 
gress, especially those on the Armed 
Services Committee who work closely 
with these matters want some answers. 

To point out a few, why was there no 
immediate response to this Korean ag- 
gression? Why did we not scramble fight- 
er planes to protect the Pueblo? U.S. air- 
fields were nearby. Have we spread our- 
selves too thin trying to fight a major 
war and conduct our affairs and partic- 
ularly run the Defense Department in a 
business as usual fashion? Is the Defense 
Department prepared to react to inci- 
dents such as the Pueblo incident and 
give adequate protection? 

These are answers the Congress wants 
and the American people expect too. 

A great sentiment and feeling among 
my constituents who have contacted me 
is that we should act like the strong 
Nation that we are. 

Let me quote from a few of the com- 
munications that have arrived in this 
office: 

If we allow this capture to stand, we may 
as well eliminate our Armed Forces, accepting 
a spineless social state. 


Our excuse for a President will have to use 
force into action to recover our ship and 
punish North Korea militarily. How spineless 
can our country become? 

As Americans, we despise our diplomatic 
procedure to regain the ship Pueblo as there 
was no negotiations to take the ship in the 
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first place by North Korea. Our cowardness 
and pink stripes are beginning to show. 


Piracy cannot be tolerated and diplomacy 
of Johnson insults our heritage. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR GOV- 
ERNMENT ACTION AGAINST OIL 
POLLUTION OF WATERS 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH, Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
myself and colleagues from Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Illinois, and Georgia, I 
am today filing legislation which we hope 
will initiate new Government action 
against the growing menace of oil pol- 
lution in the navigable waters of the 
United States. The series of recent inci- 
dents along the east coast, which have 
either caused or threatened major oil 
pollution damage, point dramatically to 
the danger facing our coastal commu- 
nities. Oil slicks have blackened our re- 
sort beaches, poisoned our water, and 
damaged wildlife and seafood resources. 
Accidents involving oil tankers have 
raised the specter of the giant Torrey 
Canyon vessel, which spewed thousands 
of tons of sticky crude on the British 
coast last spring. 

To meet this problem, Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues and I feel it is urgent that the 
safety of tanker operations be examined, 
and that the Coast Guard be ready to 
act forcefully to prevent major harm 
from pollution accidents when they do 
occur. Our bill, the text of which follows, 
provides for action on three fronts: Sec- 
tion 1 directs the Coast Guard to study 
means of traffic control for large vessels 
and report to the Congress. Section 2 in- 
structs the Coast Guard, in coopera- 
tion with other concerned agencies, to 
develop the necessary equipment and 
procedures for cleaning up oil spills be- 
fore harm occurs to coastal resources. 
Section 3 provides for improved maps 
and charts to identify navigation haz- 
ards which face today’s jumbo-sized 
tankers. : 

The sponsors of this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
feel that we should wait no longer for 
forceful Government action. Oil tankers 
now represent 40 percent of the traffic 
along our busy coasts, and the danger of 
major pollution accidents increases every 
day. We hope that this legislation will 
help to avert future incidents of this kind 
and will enable the responsible agencies 
to take prompt action in any emergency. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 

H.R. 14852 

A bill to authorize the Coast Guard to study 
methods of preventing casualties involving 
vessels carrying certain contaminants; to 
authorize the Coast Guard to conduct con- 
tinuing research on the removal of con- 
taminants from beaches and waters; to 
authorize the examination of routes used 
by vessels carrying certain contaminants; 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
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gress assembled, That (a) the Coast Guard 
is authorized to study systems, procedures, 
facilities, and devices to prevent collisions 
or other casualties of vessels carrying oil, 
petroleum products, or other contaminants 
on the high seas or navigable waters of the 
United States. The study shall include the 
need for and feasibility of 

(1) sea lanes or special routes to regulate 
the movement of vessels carrying oil, petro- 
leum products, and other contaminants, and 
other large vessels in congested or heavily 
traveled waters adjacent to the United States 
coast; 

(2) special navigational aids or devices to 
guide large vessels in bad weather and in 
congested areas; 

(3) systems and devices to guide large ves- 
sels from shore radio installations when such 
vessels are near the United States coast. 

(b) The Commandant of the Coast Guard 
shall report the results of the study author- 
ized by this section to Congress, together 
with his recommendations, including any 
necessary legislation, no later than January 
1, 1969. 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 5 of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“$ 95. Research; pollution control. 

“(a) The Coast Guard, in cooperation with 
the Corps of Engineers, the Water Pollution 
Control Administration, and the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, shall conduct con- 
tinuing research to develop or discover sys- 
tems, devices, and chemical agents for the 
collection, dispersion, or removal of the vari- 
ous types of oils and contaminants carried 
by ocean vessels from beaches or coastal 
waters with the least possible harm to flora 
and fauna. 

“(b) Contracts may be entered into to 
carry out this section without regard to sec- 
tion 3648 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (31 U.S.C. 529). 

“(c) The Coast Guard shall establish long- 
range plans for the control and amelioration 
of any major spillage or release of oil, pe- 
troleum products, or other contaminants 
into the high sea or navigable waters of the 
United States and however caused. Such 
plans shall include— 

“(1) procedures to effect the collection, 
removal, or disposal of oil, petroleum prod- 
ucts, or other contaminants either after they 
have been spilled or otherwise discharged 
into the high seas or navigable waters of the 
United States, or if, because of hazard suf- 
fered by the vessel, spillage or discharge is 
threatened or imminent; 

“(2) procedures to provide adequate 
warning to any area of the United States 
which may be threatened with harm from 
the results of a major discharge of oil, 
petroleum products, or other contaminants 
into the high seas or the navigable waters of 
the United States; and 

“(3) procedures to reduce the contami- 
nating effect or influence upon the seacoast 
of the United States, its territorial waters, 
and the resources over and upon the Con- 
tinental Shelf of the United States caused 
by a major discharge of oil, petroleum prod- 
ucts, or other contaminants transported in 
vessels,” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 14, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new item: 
“95. Research; pollution control.” 

Sec. 3. The Environmental Science Serv- 
ices Administration (acting through the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey) shall carry out 
an examination of the routes used by or 
established for vessels carrying oil, petroleum 
products, or other contaminants as well as 
other large vessels using congested or heavily 
traveled waters adjacent to the United 
States coast, to determine whether the exist- 
ing maps and charts of such routes are ade- 
quate to insure that all navigational hazards 
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on such routes are adequately charted and 
marked 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, at the com- 
mencement of the second session of the 
90th Congress, when we contemplate the 
product of this session in an election 
year, we confront the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1967, which will now 
have to be renamed to 1968. 

As ranking minority House Member 
of the Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of the Congress, I have done all in 
my power to further the cause of con- 
gressional reform. The decision is now 
clearly one for the majority leadership of 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I was encouraged by the 
remarks of the majority leader of the 
House of Representatives, the Honorable 
CARL ALBERT, of Oklahoma, in an inter- 
view carried in the Washington Sunday 
Star of December 17, 1967, under the by- 
line of Robert K. Walsh, entitled “Demo- 
crats Set 1968 Bill Priorities.” Concern- 
ing congressional reform, Majority 
Leader ALBERT had this to say: 

Reorganization and modernization of the 
structure and operating methods of Con- 
gress and the formation of a code of stand- 
ards of official conduct” for House members 
and their employees also are in a compara- 
tively favorable parliamentary position, 
Albert noted. 

A reorganization bill recommended last 
year by a special Senate-House committee 
has been 1 in the House Rules 
Committee. Albert indicated it would get 
moving without further delay. 


Of course, I have no way of knowing, 
other than my acquaintance with the ma- 
jority leader, whether his statement rep- 
resented the thinking of the majority 
leadership and not just CARL ALBERT as 
an individual. However, the silence of 
the Speaker on this issue and the inac- 
tion of the majority of the Committee on 
Rules of the House of Representatives 
lead one to wonder whether the majority 
leadership of the House still hopes to be 
able to sweep congressional reform under 
the rug and to block consideration by 
the House of a modest congressional re- 
form bill which passed the U.S. Senate 
by the overwhelming vote of 75 to 9 on 
March 7, 1967. 

November 8, 1967, I discussed—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 113, part 23, 
page 31847—the problem of congres- 
sional reform in connection with the 
introduction of a House concurrent res- 
olution, House Concurrent Resolution 
578, to extend the life of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress, which then was due to expire 
December 31, 1967. 

Unfortunately, the first session of the 
90th Congress adjourned without taking 
action on the concurrent resolution, and 
the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of the Congress did expire at the end of 
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last month. Of course, it could be re- 
activated by action on the concurent 
resolution now, as it was early in the 
first session of the 90th Congress, Fail- 
ure to take this action or any other mean- 
ingful action with respect to congres- 
sional reform will certainly be treated 
by the citizens of the country and the 
press, as it should be, as the killing of 
congressional reform by the majority 


In my remarks last November, I said 
the following: 

It has been suggested that the killing of 
congressional reorganization by the Demo- 
crats would be an issue in the 1968 congres- 
sional campaign. I have no doubt that it will 
be, if it happens. But, Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of those who would rather have congres- 
sional reform than a political issue, and I 
am pragmatic enough to know that there 
will be no opportunity for the House to act 
on this measure before adjournment. I am 
also realistic enough to appreciate, as I be- 
lieve the people in the country will appre- 
ciate, that killing the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress—the parent 
of congressional reform—is the equivalent of 
killing congressional reform itself. 


Mr. Speaker, there are those who be- 
lieve that killing congressional reorgani- 
zation cannot be made a significant is- 
sue in the 1968 election campaign. They 
argue that the ordinary citizen in the 
street knows little about the organiza- 
tion and procedures of the Congress, 
and cares less. This, of course, may be 
true, yet I believe that lack of leadership 
or weak leadership in the Congress is 
something the ordinary citizen can un- 
derstand and, when failure to update 
congressional procedures is coupled with 
faltering steps in the field of congres- 
sional conduct and instances of im- 
proprieties or worse, such as the Bobby 
Baker and Adam Clayton Powell cases, 
as well as those of Senators Dopp and 
Lone, the public will understand the is- 
sue of congressional reform and register 
its disapproval effectively. 

I was somewhat surprised upon my re- 
turn to Washington to discover that the 
lack of progress on congressional reform 
has not gone unnoticed in the press. For 
instance, columnist Roscoe Drummond 
wrote a column on congressional reform 
reported in a great number of the Na- 
tion’s leading newspapers, but under 
different headlines, some of which are 
as follows: 

Tulsa, Okla., World, of December 23, 
1967: “Congress On Trial.” 

Washington, D.C., Post, of December 
20, 1967: “Congress Reforms Needed To 
Improve Its Public Image.” 

New York, Long Island, Star-Journal, 
of December 20, 1967: “House Democrats 
Stifie Reform Bill.” 

Omaha, Nebr., World-Herald, of De- 
cember 20, 1967: “House Must Clean 
House.” 

Philadelphia Inquirer, of December 21, 
1967: “Congress Damages Its Own Rep- 
utation.” 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Gazette, of De- 
cember 22, 1967: “House Demos Pigeon- 
holed Reform Bill.” 

Cocoa, Fla., Today, of December 23, 
1967: “Congressmen Do Little To Help 
Reputations.” 

Augusta, Ga., Chronicle, of December 
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25, 1967: “A Bill That Has Been Blocked 
by House Democrats.” 

Fargo, N. Dak., Forum, of December 
21, 1967: “1967 Congressional Reform 
Bill Was Kept Under Lock and Key by 
Dem House Leaders.” 

At this point, I insert the entire text of 
the Drummond column as carried in the 
Jamaica, Long Island, Press, of Decem- 
ber 20, 1967: 

THE PUBLIC Bustness—CONGRESS ON TRIAL 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—Congressmen are sensitive 
about their reputation and they do more to 
damage it—and that of Congress itself—than 
anybody else. 

If Congress is to improve its image with 
the voters, it must improve its performance 
in transacting the public business more effi- 
ciently and more effectively. 

Throughout this year the Democratic lead- 
ership of the House of Representatives has 
used its power and ingenuity—it has both— 
to keep the congressional reform bill of 1967 
under lock and key. 

The provisions of this bill would help Con- 
gress transact its business more efficiently 
and more effectively. 

The purpose of the House Democratic lead- 
ership was to kill the bill by keeping mem- 
bers from having the opportunity to vote on 
it. 

The purpose of the House Democratic lead- 
ership was to prevent any reform which 
would force high-handed, power-minded 
committee chairmen to be somewhat more 
responsive to the majority of the members 
of each committee and thus make representa- 
tive government work better. 

And now a whole year has been thrown 
away and the first congressional reform ef- 
fort in two decades remains locked in the 
despotic grip of the House Rules Committee 
which is acting as though it thought the 
Democrats were going to be in control 
forever. 

The imprisoned congressional reform bill 
was unanimously recommended by the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress 
which put long months of study into its 
preparation. 

It has already been passed overwhelmingly 
by the Senate. 

The Democratic members of the Rules 
Committee didn't dare let it come to the floor 
of the House because they knew it would be 
passed, 

The reforms which the Senate has approved 
and which the House Democratic leadership 
is surpressing are modest but meaningful. 

The bill would reduce some of the arbi- 
trary power of committee chairmen by pro- 
viding, for example, that a chairman's re- 
fusal to hold hearings or to permit a bill to 
be reported to the House could be overruled 
by a majority vote of the whole committee, 

It would provide professional staff assist- 
ance for the minority party and put selection 
and use of such staff under the control of 
the minority. 

It would organize the work of Congress 
so that the first three months of Congress 
wouldn’t be wasted, as it often now is, and 
aim to enable Congress to adjourn normally 
by July 31. The need here is to provide for 
committee hearings in the fall before Con- 
gress meets in January so that much of the 
committee work will be ready at the open- 
ing of each session. 

The Republican members of the Joint 
Committee on Reorganization made a further 
proposal that ought to be embodied in the 
bill next year. They proposed that the Senate 
and House Government Operations Com- 
mittees have a majority of members who are 
not of the party which controls the presi- 
dency. This is not a self-serving recommenda- 
tion since the Republicans feel they have a 
good chance of taking the White House in 
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1968. There is a good precedent. The Re- 
publican Senate put a Democrat in charge 
of the Teapot Dome investigation when 
Coolidge was President. 

The House Democratic leadership knows 
it’s wrong, knows it hasn’t a valid case, and 
admits it by refusing to allow the members of 
the House to vote on it. 

At stake is not reform for its own sake. At 
stake is something far more crucial. The 
greatest deterrent to the resort to violence 
and rioting is to demonstrate that repre- 
sentative government can transact the public 
business efficiently and effectively. If the 
Democrats can’t be brought to do it, the 
voters may want to make some changes. 


Another article by Roscoe Drummond 
was carried in the Christian Science 
Monitor of Boston, Mass., December 30, 
1967, which reads as follows: 

THE CULPRIT IN CONGRESS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WaSsHINGTON.—Will the oncoming elections 
encourage Congress to pass some badly 
needed self-reforms which were arrogantly 
de-railed this past session? 

The answer has to be: 

Not if the House Democratic leadership 
can help it. 

Not unless the voters make it pretty clear 
to their congressmen that it won't be safe 
to neglect them. 

Congress has a passion for reforming every- 
body but itself. It shrinks from looking into 
the mirror, But at this point the culprit is 
plainly visible and perhaps something can 
be done about it. 

The culprit is the House Rules Commit- 
tee on which the Democrats have an iron 
grip which they are entirely willing to use 
to frustrate the majority of the entire House 
of Representatives. 

Let me indicate how things stand on the 
congressional reform bill designed to enable 
Congress to transact the public business more 
efficiently and more effectively. 


IMPRISONED 


After doing nothing to modernize the 
machinery for the better functioning of Con- 
gress for nearly two decades, a Joint Com- 
mittee of Reorganization was approved three 
years ago. It devoted a full year to public 
hearings and private study, and came up 
with careful and considered recommenda- 
tions. 

The Joint Committee was completely bi- 
partisan, 

Its recommendations were unanimous. 

It gave the Senate and House at least 
six months to enable the members to fa- 
millarize themselves with its proposals. 

The Senate approved them overwhelmingly. 

There is no doubt that the majority of 
Democrats and Republicans in the House ap- 
prove the bill. 

But the Democratic controlled Rules Com- 
mittee has kept it imprisoned ever since it 
got its hands on it, 

Why? 

USEFUL REFORMS 

I know of no member of Congress who is 
in doubt, 

The reason is that the House Democratic 
leadership, acting as if they expected the 
Democrats to be in control of Congress in- 
definitely, wants to prevent any reform which 
would require the power-minded committee 
chairmen to be more responsive to the ma- 
jority of the members of the committees 
and thus make representative government 
work better—or at least work the wishes of 
the majority instead of, too often, only 
wishes of the committee chairmen. 

The reforms, unanimously endorsed by 
both Republicans and Democrats on the 
Joint Committee and decisively approved by 
the Senate, are not breath-takingly radical— 
but useful. 

The bill, which the Democratic leadership 
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is still suppressing, would reduce some of the 
arbitrary power of committee chairmen by 
providing, for example, that a chairman’s re- 
fusal to hold hearings on a measure or to 
permit a bill to be reported to the House, 
can be overruled by a majority vote of the 
whole committee. 

It would provide, as a right not as a favor 
of the chairman, professional staff assistance 
for the minority party so that all the re- 
search isn’t fed into the committees from 
one side, 

It would organize the work of Congress so 
that the first months of every year wouldn't 
be wasted and thus, perhaps, enable Con- 
gress to do its work thoroughly and still ad- 
journ by July 31. 

Many committee hearings would be held 
in the fall when. Congress is not in session 
so that the committee work would be ready 
for Congress at the opening of each session 
in January. 

The bill would increase the resources of 
Congress to over-see how its programs are 
being carried out. 

A DETERRENT 

The case for such reorganization is not 
reform for its own sake. Let's not forget that 
one of the essential deterrents to resort to 
violence is for Congress to show that repre- 
sentative government can transact the pub- 
lic business efficiently and effectively. 

If the House Democratic leadership decides 
to unlock the bill and let Congress vote dur- 
ing 1968, that will be fine. If not, perhaps the 
voters will decide to make some changes, 
come November. 


Editorial comment which has come to 
my attention has unanimously upheld 
the cause of congressional reform, and I 
have not seen any comment which sup- 
ports or defends the House Democratic 
leadership in blocking congressional re- 
form. As examples of editorial comment, 
I include at this point in my remarks an 
editorial from the Oakland, Calif., Trib- 
une, of January 1, 1968, and an editorial 
from the Houston, Tex., Post, of Decem- 
ber 12, 1967: 


[From the Oakland (Calif,) Tribune, Jan. 1, 
1968] 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


The second session of the 90th Congress 
could get off to a good start in an election 
year if the House would speedily consider and 
complete passage of the pending congres- 
sional reform bill. 

The sheer burden of an increasing work- 
load demands an overhaul in congressional 
operations. More than 16,000 bills were in- 
troduced or considered during the past ses- 
sion. The session itself lasted 333 days, the 
fourth longest of the past two decades. 

If the members are to give more than a 
passing glance to the legislation they con- 
sider, it is vital that action be taken to bring 
more efficiency (and fairness) to the opera- 
tions of Congress, 

The Legislative Reorganization Act, the 
first major reform bill in 20 years, is an at- 
tempt to do so. It was unanimously recom- 
mended by the Joint Committee on the Orga- 
nization of Congress. This group labored 
many months to prepare a specific program 
to speed up and improve the working proce- 
dures of Congress. The 75-9 vote by which 
the Senate passed this measure indicates that 
a substantial majority of Congress agrees on 
the necessity of enacting the rules and pro- 
cedure changes included in this measure. 

We fail to see how any lawmaker could 
seriously object to its key provisions. 

These include: a reorganization to provide 
for committee hearings in the fall on pend- 
ing legislation up for consideration in the 
session to follow in January. This would pre- 
vent a lot of wasted time in the first three 
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months of a session and permit Congress to 
aim for a normal adjournment date of July 
31. 

It also would provide professional staff as- 
sistance for the minority party, and put the 
selection and use of this staff under the con- 
trol of the minority. Because of the complex- 
ity of the legislation that Congress must act 
upon, the minority must have this kind of 
expert assistance to analyze and intelligently 
vote on pending bills. 

It would reduce some of the arbitrary 
power of committee chairmen by providing 
that a majority of any committee could vote 
to overrule any chairman who refused to 
hold hearings or permit a bill to be reported 
to the House for consideration, The need for 
this reform is dramatically illustrated by the 
present status of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act. It currently is bottled up in the 
House Rules Committee by the Democratic 
leadership although there are strong indica- 
tions that the measure is favored by a ma- 
jority of the House. 

Republican members of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of Congress also pro- 
posed an additional reform which should go 
into the measure before it is passed. This 
would provide that the Senate and House 
Government Operations Committees always 
consist of a majority of members not of the 
same political party as the President. Since 
these committees are the “watchdogs” of 
government, it is essential that their inves- 
tigations be independent and objective. This 
cannot be accomplished when the investigat- 
ing committee is dominated by the same 
party which controls the Executive branch of 
government. 

These relatively modest reforms are ur- 
gently needed. Members of the House should 
put pressure on the Democratic leadership 
to permit the reorganization bill to come up 
for consideration as soon as possible in the 
forthcoming session. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, Dec. 12, 
1967 


CONGRESS REFORM To Bx PUSHED 


Efforts to get Congress to its ways 
of doing things in order to increase its legis- 
lative efficiency have been snagged in the 
House Rules Committee since last March 
when the Senate approved the bill by a vote 
of 75 to 9. 

Except for a perfunctory, one-witness 
hearing in April, the committee has simply 
refused to consider the measure, and it 
would seem to be about as dead as any leg- 
islative proposal could be. One of the major 
obstacles appears to be the unwillingness of 
House committee chairmen to have their 
powers diluted. 

Although there may not be much life left 
in the reform measure, advocates of moderni- 
zation are p to make one last effort 
to revive it when the legislators reconvene in 
January. 

The bill was drafted by a joint House- 
Senate committee after more than two years 
of work, during which it heard scores of wit- 
nesses. The life of this 12-member committee 
ends on Dec. 31. Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney of 
Oklahoma, who with Rep. Ray Madden of 
Indiana served as its co-chairman, has asked 
the Senate to keep the committee alive 
through January by agreeing to pay all its ex- 

. The Senate is expected to go along 
with the request. 

It is hoped that in January it will be pos- 
sible to put pressure on the House Rules 
Committee to approve a reform bill of its own 
or transfer the measure to a special commit- 
tee for rewriting. It could remove the provi- 
sions to which it objects. Half a loaf is bet- 
ter than none, the reform advocates feel, and 
it might be possible to strengthen any House 
measure on the floor. 

The now almost dead bill would, among 
other things, increase the staffs of minority 
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committee members, permit the televising of 
public hearings, introduce the use of elec- 
tronic data processing equipment in analyz- 
ing appropriation bills and budget recom- 
mendations, authorize larger staffs and other 
benefits for Members of Congress, assure a 
one-month summer recess, make some 
changes in the jurisdictions of standing com- 
mittees and give each committee an “over- 
sight specialist” to check on the administra- 
tion of laws by the Executive Branch. 

What really stirs the strongest opposition 
are provisions giving committee members a 
larger voice in the making of decisions, at 
the expense of the chairmen, who generally 
tend to exercise near-dictatorial powers, par- 
ticularly in the House. 

Congress already is under considerable fire 
for its record of non-performance at this 
year’s session, and the climate in favor of 
reform may be more favorable next year than 
this. 


Failure by the nation’s lawmakers to bring 
their own organization, rules and procedures 
up to date, to the end that they can do a bet- 
ter job, could become a major campaign is- 
sue in next year’s congressional elections. 

It has been more than 20 years since the 
last congressional reorganization. There have 
been far-reaching and even revolutionary 
changes in practically every area of national 
life during the two decades. 

There is something to be said for preserv- 
ing traditions, of course, and some lag is 
tolerable in the adjustment of Congress to 
changing times. But public respect for gov- 
ernment, for law and order, for authority 
and for democratic institutions generally is 
not enhanced by legislative inefficiency or the 
inability of Congress to serve the needs of the 
public effectively. 


Mr. Speaker, it is now nearly 3 years 
since I accepted, along with my col- 
leagues on the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress, the unani- 
mous mandate of the House and the Sen- 
ate to study the Congress and recommend 
improvements. The long hours the mem- 
bers and the staff of this committee have 
put in this effort, in hearings, in execu- 
tive committee sessions, in drafting an 
omnibus reorganization bill and in the 
consideration of the measure by the 
Senate, and the frustrating experience 
in the handling of the measure by the 
House, satisfy me that, if this Congress 
permits these efforts to go for naught and 
no meaningful congressional reform is 
adopted, there probably will be no time 
in the career of those now sitting in this 
body when congressional reorganization 
will be attempted again. 

Personally, I think the majority lead- 
ership will make a grave miscalculation 
if they believe the American citizenry will 
be indifferent to the killing of congres- 
sional reform, but, be that as it may, the 
important thing is to take at least some 
modest steps in restoring the Congress to 
the prestige and power contemplated by 
our Founding Fathers and to enable it, as 
the governmental instrument of the peo- 
ple, to discharge effectively in our mod- 
ern world its sacred function as the pol- 
icymaking agency of our Government. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
ST. LOUIS—A UNIQUE INSTITUTION 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the No- 
vember 18, 1967, issue of Business Week 
carries an article about the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis, an institution 
that is unique in the Federal Reserve 
System. The bank’s singularity lies in 
its approach to monetary policy and its 
frequent questioning of current policies 
of the Federal Reserve System. The St. 
Louis bank has gone beyond the regional 
focus which preoccupies most of the Re- 
serve banks and has taken an active in- 
terest in national matters. This interest 
includes reworking the monetary statis- 
tics published by the Federal Reserve 
Board and presenting them in a more 
readable form, The Bank’s weekly 12 
page chartbook, U.S. Financial Data, has 
become something of a “best-seller” 
among economists throughout the coun- 


try. 

I commend the bank’s activity and in- 
itiative in national monetary and eco- 
nomic policies and include the article I 
have referred to in the Recorp at this 
point: 

MAVERICK IN THE FED SystemM—Sr. Lovis 

BANK PREACHES THAT IT’S QUANTITY OF 

Money, Nor Cost, THAT COUNTS 


The classical architecture, the empty 
marble halls, the chandeliers all carry the 
distinctive stamp of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem—substantial, respectable, discreet. But 
behind its exterior, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis has become a maverick, question- 
ing both the current monetary policy of the 
system, and the basic premises on which that 
policy is based. 

The system always has had its family dis- 
putes. But two factors make the dissent 
from St. Louis distinctive and jarring. 

It reflects a fundamental disagreement 
over how monetary policy works: As the Fed 
traditionally views it, monetary policy bites 
mainly through interest rates. But St. Louis 
leans toward the quantity theory of the 
Chicago school and its leader, Milton Fried- 
man, This holds that changes in the quan- 
tity of money—not the cost of money—are 
what really count. 

The St. Louis bank, moreover, is perfectly 
willing to make its dissent known to the 
world. “We try to do it delicately,” says 
Homer Jones, research vice-president. “We 
never said that policy was bad—but at times 
the facts were damaging.” 

Pamphlets. The facts, as St. Louis sees 
them, come through a torrent of timely re- 
ports on everything from movements of 
money supply to the impact of the high- 
employment budget. Jones prides himself on 
having a more understandable set of mone- 
tary statistics—and not merely on the money 
supply—than even the Fed’s board of gov- 
ernors. While most leading monetary econo- 
mists don't buy his theories, they eagerly 
subscribe to his numbers. 

The St. Louis viewpoint isn’t pure Chi- 
cago school, but the two do meet on a great 
many points. And this year, as never be- 
fore, the quantity-theory crowd is having 
the best of it. 

The Fed has followed an easy-money line 
since late 1966—but interest rates have 
soared recently to their highest levels in 
years. To Friedman and his followers that 
Is because the Fed has erred in per- 
mitting the money supply (defined by Fried- 
man as currency plus demand and time de- 
posits) to grow too rapidly. In this view, 
when the supply of money grows too rapidly, 
high interest rates are inevitable. 

Discord. Fed policymakers disagree 
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violently. They blame the rise in rates on 
such factors as the Treasury's huge cash 
needs and Wall Street’s dread of tight money 
to come. However, Fed officials are unable to 
offer much evidence that today’s sky-high 
rates have held down demand for credit, and 
Friedman is attracting new converts. 

As early as last May, Darryl R. Francis, 
president of the St. Louis bank, parted com- 
pany with his fellows on the Fed’s policy- 
setting Open Market Committee and urged 
a turn toward tight money—a step the com- 
mittee has yet to take. 

Developments like these make for a cer- 
tain amount of tension between Washington 
and St. Louis—most of it low-key as befits 
the solemnity of a central bank, but some of 
it rather intense, For instance, the St. Louis 
Fed has annoyed many in Washington with 
the rather critical reviews of monetary policy 
published in the past three years. And last 
year, for a time, the St. Louis Fed even 
issued its own figures on the money supply as 
an alternative to official figures coming from 
Washington. 

Independent path. “The real disservice they 
do,” says one Washington Fed official, “is to 
convince people that you only have to look 
at the money supply to determine Fed policy, 
That simply isn’t true, but it is difficult to 
refute.” 

Even so, Fed Chairman William McC. 
Martin, Jr., whose own career began with 
the St. Louis bank, prides himself on tolerat- 
ing dissent within the Fed system. “He has 
resisted all efforts to clamp down on Homer,” 
says one of his aides. 


I, MERCHANDISER 


Between the material his people pour out 
and the monetary theory line he follows, 
Homer Jones has attracted wide attention, 

An 18-year veteran of the Fed—10 years 
in Washington and eight in St. Louis—Jones 
has a substantial following outside the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, something that is rare 
among regional bank economists. There are 
economists more highly regarded within the 
system than Jones. (“He’s strong on num- 
bers, weak on basic research,” says one Fed 
aide in Washington.) But none can match 
the contacts Jones has outside the Fed— 
including a goodly number within the aca- 
demic community. 

Source. Little of the material that flows 
out of the St. Louis bank originates there; 
most of it is prepared initially by Washing- 
ton. “Most of what we do,” concedes Jones, 
“is a rehash.” 

Jones and his people take the basic ma- 
terial pumped out of Washington, then re- 
work and polish it, and put it into highly 
readable form. As one Fed aide in Washing- 
ton observes “Homer has the most mer- 
chantable stuf coming out of the system to- 
day.” 

Probably the St. Louis bank’s best-known 
product is a weekly 12-page chart-book 
called U.S. Financial Data that shows in 
both chart and tabular form movements in 
the money supply and its components, in 
bank reserves, business loans, and interest 
rates. Many of the series feature annual rates 
of change over the preceding 3, 6, 9, and 12 
months. Readers can quickly catch up on 
trends on virtually every financial indicator 
of importance. 

More reports. The St. Louis bank has other 
publications—including monthly data on 
economic and monetary trends, 
on gross national product, the federal 
budget, and the balance of payments. 

A lot of the bank’s material is presented 
in “triangular” form—comparable rate-of- 
change charts—that are easy to follow. The 
computer techniques for these triangles was 
developed in Washington, but they were 
whipped into shape for public consumption 
by Jones. 

Of course, the public is only a secondary 
beneficiary of this material. By and large, it 
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is worked out for what Jones views as his 
primary chore: preparing his bank’s presi- 
dent for the periodic Open Market Commit- 
tee meetings in Washington. It is at these 
gatherings, held every three or four weeks 
and attended by every Fed governor and re- 
gional bank president, that monetary policy 
is forged. “Voting in these meetings,” says 
Jones, “is the most important thing a re- 
gional president does.” 

Open door, No clear-cut areas have been 
defined in which regional research people 
are supposed to work, although the assump- 
tion generally has been that Washington 
would concentrate on national matters with 
the regional banks working on regional mat- 
ters. “It is a weakness for a regional bank to 
concentrate on national matters,” says one 
Fed governor. “We have a fine staff in Wash- 
ington. Where our people can fall flattest is 
on regional research.” 

But, comments Jones, “regional work 
doesn't have much to do with a central bank 
or monetary policy.” And while the St. Louis 
bank does some regional research, it does 
less than most other regional banks. 

President Darryl Francis has spent his 
entire career in the area covered by the St. 
Louis bank—parts of Missouri, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
all of Arkansas. He meets frequently with 
local businessmen and bankers and has, ac- 
cording to a Fed official in Washington, “one 
of the best grassroots senses there is.” Even 
so, Francis agrees that the major responsi- 
bility of the system still is monetary man- 
agement. I don’t see that regional develop- 
ment justifies the major efforts here.” 

Homework. Prancis works hard to prepare 
for an Open Market Committee meeting. He 
meets daily with Jones and has a full blown 
session with his research staff a week before 
the gathering. The final days before a meet- 
ing are spent digesting material prepared 
in Washington and the data worked up by 
Jones. 

His last recorded vote was for restraint 
last May. (“You can see the implications of 
Homer in that dissent,” says a Fed Wash- 
ington official.) But then, Francis missed a 
couple of meetings because of illness and 
he won't say how he would have voted. His 
own view, though, is that the Fed faces much 
the same sort of inflationary pressures it 
faced in 1965, “only more so.” 


I. HEART OF THE MATTER 


Neither Jones nor his No. 1 aide, Leonall 
C. Andersen, who does the annual review of 
Fed policy, pledge anything like absolute 
allegiance to the Chicago school. What they 
do say, however, is that the money supply 
is vitally important and that Fed policy- 
makers should pay more attention to it 
when they are setting policy. 

“So far as I know,” says Jones, “the money 
supply comes closest to saying something. 
We feel a change in Fed policy shows up 
rapidly in the money supply. There is no 
lag there at all.” 

Separate road, Obviously, Jones and An- 
dersen part company with Friedman on 
many points. For instance, they are suffi- 
ciently wedded to the Fed to balk at any 
suggestion that its role be reduced to noth- 
ing more than keeping the money supply 
growing at a set rate—a role that Friedman 
(and as of this year the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee) urges the Fed to play. “We see a 
great role for discretionary money policy,” 
says Jones. 

Nor do the two men accept Friedman's in- 
clusion of time deposits in his definition of 
money supply—something that troubles 
many other quantity-theory people. Cur- 
rency and demand deposits—the traditional 
components of money supply—clearly count 
as money. But a bank time deposit is only 
one of many “near-money” instruments that 
the public can choose to hold in lieu of cash. 
(Others would be Treasury bills, commercial 
paper, short-term municipal bonds, and in 
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some cases savings-and-loan shares and sav- 
ings deposits in banks.) 

Approach. In fact, Jones and Andersen, in 
trying to link money supply and Fed policy, 
even ignore currency. As they see it, the de- 
mand deposit component is the one area of 
money supply where the Fed’s influence is 
pervasive. This “reserves available” approach, 
says Andersen, “focuses primarily on the fac- 
tors intervening between open market trans- 
actions and changes in the member bank 
demand-deposit component of money.” 

Andersen wouldn’t have the Fed worry 
about money supply alone. But, he says, “The 
Federal Reserve System could control with a 
high degree of precision movements in the 
money stock. The Fed ought to be influenc- 
ing demand deposits.” 

That isn’t quite what Friedman demands, 
but it comes close enough to unsettle many 
in Washington. 

Washington still insists that money supply 
is of little use as a money tool, if only because 
the numbers are too hard to read. Govern- 
ment deposits, for example, aren't counted 
in any money supply series, and demand de- 
posits that were built up prior to a tax date 
simply vanish when the money flows into the 
treasury, making for wild gyrations in money 
stock figures. 

Last year, St. Louis attempted to smooth 
out the peaks and valleys in the money sup- 
ply series with a new seasonal adjustment. 
Washington, though, objected, cautioning the 
regional Fed against offering the public 59 
different sets of numbers” and the St. Louis 
series was withdrawn. Washington did re- 
spond somewhat to demands for less erratic 
money supply figures with a new series called 
the “bank credit proxy,” that includes gov- 
ernment deposits at member banks. 


MANDATORY ADVANCE PAYMENTS 
LEGISLATION NEEDED 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
9, 1961, I offered the advance payments 
feature as an amendment to H.R. 4510, 
the emergency feed grain bill. This pro- 
vision was advanced to accomplish two 
purposes. It was needed as an incentive 
to encourage individual farmers to sign 
up in the program, making it more effec- 
tive. It was designed to provide funds for 
farmers to meet expenses for their spring 
operations when there are many costs but 
little income. This provision was subse- 
quently accepted by both House and 
Senate, and became part of Public Law 
87-5. 

Today, we frequently hear boasts 
about the booming gross national prod- 
uct and the vigor of our present econ- 
omy. At the same time, agriculture, a 
fundamental part of our economy, is ex- 
periencing the lowest parity level in more 
than 30 years. The current 73-percent- 
parity ratio equals the worst times of the 
great depression. Agriculture has taken a 
$1.5 billion pay cut in net income in the 
last year alone, while production costs 
have risen in excess of $1.1 billions. The 
inflationary cost-price squeeze is pre- 
senting a bleak picture, indeed, for 
agriculture. 

On my last tour of the Second District 
in Minnesota, the complaints I have per- 
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sistently heard from farmers are now 
coming from smalltown businessmen, 
bankers, food and feed suppliers, and so 
on. The farmer’s troubles with inade- 
quate income and inflation have moved 
to town. Throughout rural America, the 
pinch is on. 

With this background in mind, we are 
now advised by the press that the ad- 
ministration is considering the possible 
Government delay of advance payments 
to feed grain farmers until July or later. 
Department of Agriculture officials have 
confirmed such a delay is under con- 
sideration. 

Indicative of the hardship such foot 
dragging would pose is the following 
telegram which I have received from the 
Minnesota, Minn., Business Men’s As- 
sociation: 

Deplore Bureau of Budget contemplated 
hold-back of first half of 1968 wheat and 
feed grain payments until July. About 
$950,000 is Lyon County share of total. This 
action would work a great hardship on 
farmers and businessmen. Due to near dis- 
astrous drought condition in summer, 1967, 
it is imperative for the welfare of area 
farmers that they receive payment at date 
of sign-up for gasoline, feed, seed, taxes, 
fertilizer, machinery, repairs and labor in 
time for spring work. They need it now. 
Minnesota Business Men's Association. 


In view of the foregoing, I am intro- 
ducing legislation today to require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make ad- 
vance payments at signup to farmers par- 
ticipating in the present feed grain pro- 
gram. This legislation would make such 
advance payments mandatory. Under 
present law, the Secretary maintains dis- 
cretionary authority to advance up to 
50 percent of any payments to partici- 
pating farmers. Should my bill be 
adopted, farmers would be assured of up 
to 50 percent advance payments to help 
tide them over the lean months, payable 
within 30 days. 

It is regrettable that this legislation 
is necessary, because the original ad- 
vance payment plan I authored was 
never intended to be used as an anti- 
inflationary weapon hurting farmers, 
who for years have been the worst vic- 
tims of inflation. If these advance pay- 
ments are long delayed, many farmers 
face inadequate credit and burdensome 
interest rates on borrowed money. 

In my judgment, withholding the 
advance payments this year would rep- 
resent a “gunshot” change, triggered 
without any warning to farmers and 
without any opportunity for them to 
make orderly adjustments to the revised 
system. 

I therefore urge prompt consideration 
of the proposal submitted today. 

I might add this situation illustrates 
once again the administration’s willing- 
ness to sacrifice the farmers whenever 
politically expedient. The favoritism and 
partiality shown to consumers over 
farmers has become a long, sad story 
written by the present administration. 


SUPPORT FOR BILL TO IMPROVE 
FEDERAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PETTIS] may extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tionable bookkeeping practices in many 
Federal agencies form part of the con- 
fused situation between the Congress and 
the administration. It is impossible for 
either to properly evaluate where spend- 
ing might be cut, when so many agencies 
refuse to follow the provisions of the 
Budget and Accounting Act. 

To meet this problem, and to bring 
about the availability of accurate infor- 
mation, upon which the Congress and 
the administration can work to cut 
spending, I have today introduced a bill 
to withhold funds from agencies until 
they implement a program to bring their 
accounting systems up to the standards 
of the General Accounting Office. 

Most regrettably only 62 of 173 Fed- 
eral agencies are now using GAO-ap- 
proved accounting systems, according to 
GAO investigators. Only four of the 18 
accounting systems in use at the Treas- 
ury Department are approved by GAO, 
and only six of 15 at Agriculture. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Thompson at GAO these fig- 
ures are accurate as of September 30, 
1967. 

This bill will require the agencies to 
tell Congress the status of their account- 
ing systems, and the progress of im- 
proved systems. Their appropriations will 
be withheld until their accounting sys- 
tems are improved. The majority of the 
agencies have not met the requirements 
of the Budget and Accounting Act. They 
have not met the standards of the GAO. 
They have had years to do it in. The 
people entrusted to us the responsibility 
of administering their tax funds. The 
dollar is in peril. The only way we can 
hope to salvage the situation is by first 
having accurate information on where 
we can cut spending and repair the 
American economy. I urge my colleagues 
to support the bill to improve Federal 
accounting systems. 


CONGRESSMAN FRANK HORTON 
SCORES PROPOSED RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON FOREIGN TRAVEL, SUB- 
MITS BILL TO PROVIDE INCEN- 
TIVES TO ENCOURAGE TRAVEL 
IN THE UNITED STATES BY FOR- 
EIGN CITIZENS 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Horton] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, our coun- 
try is facing an “image” crisis abroad. At 
a time when America is engaged or com- 
mitted militarily and economically in 
every corner of the globe, and at a time 
when American products and market- 
ing methods are receiving wide interna- 
tional use, it is imperative that these 
economic and political ties with other 
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nations be followed up with increased 
people-to-people contacts between Amer- 
icans and foreign citizens. 

We face a dilemma wherein our coun- 
try, the stronghold of freedom, is de- 
fending free societies and building free 
economies abroad, while at the same 
time we are scorned and chastised by 
Europeans and others as a “militaristic” 
or “materialistic” nation. The only way 
these misimpressions of America can be 
erased is through the encouragement of 
individual contacts between our people 
and those in other parts of the world. A 
visitor to this country could not help but 
see that we are a friendly and peace-lov- 
ing people. At the same time, American 
travelers abroad serve as ambassadors of 
our principles and way of life. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I am very con- 
cerned that the recent administration 
proposal to restrict or tax international 
travel will seriously undermine an im- 
portant opportunity to educate foreign- 
ers about America. Unquestionably, we 
face a temporary crisis in our balance of 
payments, one which requires immediate 
attention. But a restriction on travel, 
while it has some effect on the payments 
balance, seriously hampers several im- 
portant aspects of our policy and our 
way of life. 

First, a restriction on travel, whether 
through taxation or other means, flys in 
the face of the long-held American tra- 
dition of freedom to travel, Unlike citi- 
zens of Communist states, Americans 
have always been free to cross interna- 
tional frontiers with easily obtained 
passports. Exceptions have only been 
made where certain countries present 
substantial danger to visiting Americans, 
or to overall American interests. 

Second, a travel tax or restriction 
would encourage other countries to re- 
strict the travel of their citizens to the 
United States, further worsening our 
balance-of-payments position. 

I think that the administration’s ap- 
proach to this question has been essen- 
tially negative—they propose as a solu- 
tion to temporary economic imbalance, 
a travel restriction which will have far- 
reaching effects that are destructive of 
our overall purposes in the world. We 
cannot, in conscience, recommend a cur- 
tailment of American tourism abroad, 
only a few months after we have hailed 
the new frontiers in free trade achieved 
in the Kennedy round last year. 

I think there is a constructive alterna- 
tive to this proposal, which will assist 
our balance of payments, create more 
economic opportunities at home, and 
broaden the people-to-people contacts 
between America and other nations 
which are so important to us as leader of 
the free world. 

THE TRAVEL INCENTIVE PLAN 


I am pleased to join with my col- 
leagues in the House in introducing today 
the Travel Incentive Act of 1968. Under 
this bill, the U.S. Government, through 
the Department of Commerce, will make 
available travel incentive stamps to for- 
eign visitors to our shores. Each visitor 
would receive stamps worth $100 in 
transportation and accommodations dur- 
ing their stay in the United States. Since 
the average European visitor to the 
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United States now spends an average of 
$500 here, this incentive could easily lure 
an additional half million visitors from 
Europe in 1968 alone. 

Those who have traveled to Europe 
know that European governments have 
already provided several incentives for 
American visitors. The Eurail pass, pro- 
viding unlimited rail travel during a set 
period of time at an extremely low rate 
is only one example. 

THE PLAN’S ADVANTAGES 


Here are some advantages of the tour- 
ist incentive proposal: 

It would improve our balance of pay- 
ments by at least $250 million—500,000 
additional European tourists to the 
United States, with an average expendi- 
ture of $500. 

It would not violate the traditional 
American principle of freedom of travel. 

It would place no net burden on the 
Federal budget. The initial U.S. budg- 
etary cost of the proposal would be 
around $40 million—$25 million for the 
500,000 additional tourists to be attracted 
by the travel stamps, and approximately 
$15 million for those 300,000 first-time 
visitors to the United States among the 
Europeans who would have visited the 
United States in any event. But the net 
U.S. budgetary cost will be zero, because 
the $250 million to be spent here by the 
additional European tourists, with the 
normal multiplier factor, will cause an 
increase of some $750 million in our gross 
national product. The $75 million of in- 
creased revenues from this enlarged GNP 
would more than offset the roughly $40 
million cost of the subsidy. 

It would improve business and reduce 
hard-core joblessness, without causing 
inflationary pressures. The $250 million 
infusion of European travel spending 
into the American economy will fall, not 
upon overtaxed U.S. resources, but upon 
the transportation, hotel, and restaurant 
industry. Indeed, the proposal would 
provide jobs, particularly in transporta- 
tion, hotels and restaurants, for un- 
skilled and semiskilled workers. 

Mr. Speaker, in order for this plan to 
have the maximum beneficial effect on 
our balance of payments, it should be 
ready to go into effect during the tourist 
season this year. The American travel 
industry has heartily endorsed this plan, 
and has indicated its willingness to fully 
cooperate in publicizing and implement- 
ing it. 

I urge my colleagues in Congress to 
adopt this positive and constructive ap- 
proach to the tourism gap. Our people 
and this country have much to offer the 
foreign traveler. Certainly the Grand 
Canyon, the great lakes, mountains, and 
cities of this country are among the most 
dazzling sights in the world. Let us widen 
the door to European travelers, instead 
of adopting policies which tend to isolate 
our own people and invite reciprocal re- 
strictions by foreign governments. 


U.S.S. “PUEBLO” CRISIS 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Hansen] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
am gravely concerned about the crisis 
which confronts us in North Korea. It 
appears that we may soon be involved in 
simultaneous military commitments both 
there and in Vietnam: a situation in 
which we may find ourselves spread so 
thin as to be vulnerable and ineffective. 

It is because of just such a further 
Communist “adventure” that I have re- 
peatedly called for winning in Vietnam 
as quickly as feasible so that we would 
not be involved in two places at the same 
time. It is for this reason we must handle 
the Pueblo crisis with dispatch and suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the extreme 
seriousness of the situation, I have sent 
telegrams to the Secretaries of Defense 
and State which are discussed in the fol- 
lowing news release which I include for 
the interest of Members of this body: 

Wasuincoton, D.O., January 25.—Congress- 
man George Hansen (R-Ida) today lashed 
out at the Administration on two counts for 
its handling of the hijacking of the USS 
Pueblo, In telegrams to the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Secretary of State, Hansen 
demanded answers to what he described as 
the questionable handling of this act of 
piracy both during and following the capture 
of our vessel and its crew of 83 men. 

In terse words Hansen told Secretary 
McNamara that an immediate explanation 
should be made as to why a very slow, lightly 
armed vessel with a great amount of secret 
electronic equipment was allowed to probe 
close to North Korean coastal areas without 
adequate protection. 

Hansen also said to McNamara that the 
American people “should be told why you 
were not informed of the incident until 
nearly two and a half hours after the harass- 
ment of the Pueblo by North Korean patrol 
boats had started. 

“Additionally, why were no measures taken 
to intercept the Pueblo and its escorting 
hostile craft during the more than two hours 
necessary to reach Wonsan harbor after she 
was boarded?” 

Hansen said that these are matters of over- 
shadowing concern to all Americans and 
should be answered immediately and forth- 
rightly. 

Hansen told Secretary Rusk that the hi- 
jacking is absolutely intolerable to the Amer- 
ican people. He said it was an act of war, and 
that not since our confrontation with the 
Barbary pirates a century and a half ago has 
our national honor been so much at stake. 

He continued, “I believe the initial con- 
tact with the Soviet Union regarding the 
pirating of the Pueblo was in the best inter- 
est of all concerned. However, since Russia 
has so often in the past been the instigator 
of international tensions and provocative in- 
cidents—and since the complete lack of coop- 
eration in seeking to ease such tensions is a 
matter of record—her latest refusal should 
have been anticipated and painful alterna- 
tives should have been pointed out to her.” 

Hansen said that time for diplomacy is run- 
ning out and it is essential that we begin 
immediate consideration of contingency plans 
for recovery of the Pueblo and its crew before 
indecision robs us of our options and time 
destroys our possibilities for effective action. 

In both telegrams Hansen stated: “I have 
said in the past that our lackadaisical pros- 
ecution of the war in Vietnam could cause 
the communists to miscalculate our will and 
purpose, This apparently has happened. Had 
@ more effective military effort been allowed 
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in Vietnam, we probably would not now be 
faced with the possibility of having to divert 
forces from Vietnam at a time when the com- 
munists appear to be launching a mammoth 
offensive there.” 


FREEZE OF HIGHWAY TRUST FUNDS 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Gurney] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
oppose the freeze that President John- 
son has placed upon a portion of the 
highway trust funds. 

I am today introducing legislation to 
bring about the immediate release of 
these funds and to prohibit the freeze 
or cutback of those funds in the future. 

The President has announced that 
Federal highway aid this year will be 
held back to 95 percent of the amount 
that each State obligated during 1967 
for road projects; $350 million will be 
cut from planned levels in the first half 
of this calendar year and $250 million in 
the second half. In my own State of Flor- 
ida, $3,739,000 will be cut from highway 
spending in 1968. 

Not long ago, at the end of last year, 
Transportation Secretary Boyd stated 
that Federal aid to highways might be 
cut in half in the battle between Congress 
and President Johnson over spending. 
In addition, two other possible cuts were 
spoken of. 

However, the spending cuts that the 
Congress was demanding were to come 
from the general funds of the Treasury. 
Yet, the cuts that were threatened were 
from highway funds which come not 
from the general fund, but from trust 
funds. These moneys are raised by taxes 
and fees imposed upon those who make 
use of the highways. They pay a gasoline 
tax of 4 cents a gallon and other vehicle 
user charges. These are earmarked 
especially for highway construction. 

Mr. Speaker, I and many other Mem- 
bers of Congress strongly resent the con- 
version of the highway trust fund into a 
source of administration political manip- 
ulation to force enactment of its own 
concepts of the means to remedy the 
plight of the economy. 

There is no saving that can result 
from this measure. In 1964 President 
Johnson made the following statement: 

It (the highway program) is saving dol- 
lars—$6 billion in user benefits last year; $11 
billion a year six years from now: and the 
program is not costing the general funds of 
the United States Treasury a single cent. 


Instead, the move will cost every cit- 
izen of the United States. It will cost 
him in the quality and progress of devel- 
opment of our American highways. A 
highway program cannot proceed when 
it is subject tc the political maneuverings 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Further, I fail to see that the minor 
contribution such a move might make 
to curb inflation could be worth the 
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grave results which will follow. The pri- 
ority of such a move must be questioned. 

Thus, I cannot but doubt the sincerity 
of this measure. I can, however, see a 
very close relationship between these 
continual threats to the driver of Amer- 
ica and a strong administration pressure 
for the enactment of an income tax 
surcharge. 

Certainly the economic state of this 
country is in need of certain controlling 
measures. The strain of excessive Gov- 
ernment spending on our economy has 
been noted for many, many years. How- 
ever, this was not caused by highway 
construction spending, a program which 
has gone on for many years. This was 
caused by new Great Society welfare 
programs. These are the ones which 
should be cut. The President should 
establish some meaningful priorities. 


FAILINGS OF PRESENT ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BLACKBURN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past week, there has been a great 
amount of discussion concerning the 
President’s state of the Union message. 
Republicans feel that the President has 
not come face to face with the problems 
facing our society, such as Government 
spending, defense, Vietnam, balance of 
payments, and the blight of the cities. 
His state of the Union message simply 
restated that the Great Society would 
solve all problems, Unfortunately, we see 
that the past 7 years of Democratic lead- 
ership have been a complete disaster for 
our country. 

Representative MELVIN R. LAIRD, of 
Wisconsin, who is chairman of thè House 
Republican Conference, recently wrote 
an article for U.S, News & World Report, 
in which he outlines the failings of the 
present administration. I place Con- 
gressman LarrD’s article in the RECORD 
for the benefit of my colleagues and the 
American people: 

As THE OTHER SIDE SEES IT 

(Nore—When Republicans in Congress 
look at the state of the union they see a 
much different picture from that portrayed 
by. President Johnson. 

(To them, the U.S. is not nearly as sound 
as the President said it was on January 17. 

(Instead, the nation’s finances are found 
by the Republican leadership to be in dis- 
array, the dollar still facing trouble, the 
world scene not favorable to America, and 
the situation at home seriously disturbed by 
overpromises and underfulfillment of the Ad- 
ministration. The drain of the war in Viet- 
nam is seen as dangerously weakening U.S. 
military power at a time when new—and 
possibly more menacing—trouble is lurking 
in the Middle East and elsewhere. 

(Representative MELVIN Lamp, of Wiscon- 
sin, who examines the President’s message on 
these pages, heads the conference of his 
party’s House members and is one of the 
small group that regularly attends leader- 
ship meetings at the White House.) 
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(By Representative MeLvIN Larp, of Wis- 
consin, chairman, House Republican Con- 
ference) 

America, under President Johnson’s leader- 
ship, has many problems. They are greater, 
really, than most people realize. The eco- 
nomic situation we are facing today, the 
amount of inflation we could have, the crisis 
in our cities and the mounting rate of crime, 
may in reality prove to be more difficult prob- 
lems than the war in Vietnam. 

The President is in real trouble with all 
the promises he has made to every city in 
America. He has raised the hopes of many 
people all over the country, and he is not 
going to be able to fulfill those promises. 

Government spending. The new federal 
budget for 1969 will refiect an increase in 
Government spending of more than 10 billion 
dollars. When the budget comes to Congress, 
it will be like waving a red flag in the faces 
of those members who thought they were 
going to get some concessions from the Ad- 
ministration in favor of economy in Gov- 
ernment. 

The Administration has deliberately un- 
derestimated both defense costs and the costs 
of domestic welfare programs in its budget 
presentations for the last two years. 

The big increase in expenditures in the 
1969 budget will show up in domestic spend- 
ing—welfare programs, medicaid; federal aid 
for education, and the like. 

The Administration is going to have to ask 
for about 1.1 billion dollars in supplemental 
appropriations just to finance grants to the 
States for welfare programs for the remainder 
of the 1968 fiscal year which ends on June 
30, only five months from now. 

This supplemental will cover spending for 
the Title 19 medicaid program, aid to fam- 
ilies of dependent children, aid to the blind 
and permanently disabled and old-age assist- 
ance, Last May, I said the Administration 
had underestimated welfare spending by at 
least 500 million dollars. Actually, it now 
looks like they underestimated by more than 
& billion dollars. 

Defense costs. The Department of Defense 
started operating on a deficiency basis in 
October of 1967. Though still in the second 
quarter, they began spending third and 
fourth quarter funds for operations and 
maintenance out of the 1968 budget which 
ends June 30. 

The Administration will come to Congress 
in the immediate future for new authority 
to make up the deficiency. They want to 
take 2.5 billion dollars out of military-pro- 
curement funds to be used for operations 
and maintenance in connection with the 
Vietnam war. 

The Defense Department wants this as a 
rider to a bill to finance the military and 
civilian pay raise voted last year. This will 
help them carry on until March. Then the 
Administration must either attempt a mas- 
sive reprograming, or will have to come to 
Congress for another supplemental appro- 
priation for defense funds for fiscal 1968. 

Military strength. When money is taken 
in the 1968 budget from military-procure- 
ment funds to pay for current operations, 
these funds will have to be put back in the 
1969 budget, which starts next July, or in 
future years. 

We haye lost more than 1,000 combat 
planes in Vietnam. With the threatening sit- 
uation in the Middle East today, we cannot 
justify having fewer combat planes in our 
inventory than we had in 1964, when our 
mission in Vietnam was changed by the 
President. 

In 1964, we were not strong enough to han- 
dle the situation in Vietnam without a big 
military build-up. Considering the situation 
in the Middle East and potentially explosive 
situations elsewhere, we have to be at least 
as strong as we were in 1964 in planes, am- 
munition, and other supplies—and we prob- 
ably should be a lot stronger. 
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The cost of military components has been 
increasing tremendously, due in part to price 
and wage increases. 

Since May of 1967, the Pentagon has re- 
fused publicly to release up-to-date figures 
on replacement aircraft coming into the de- 
fense inventory. 

We developed information last year that 
they were taking obsolete planes from stor- 
age to cover up the losses of modern aircraft 
in Vietnam. They were taking discarded 
planes which earlier had been considered not 
good enough for combat. Since then, the 
Defense Department has not released infor- 
mation on new aircraft coming into the 
inventory. 

Soviet design. The Middle East offers con- 
tinuing evidence of the need to rebuild our 
military capabilities. The Russians have got- 
ten by with quite a lot in that area, notably 
in Egypt, Algeria and Syria. The Arabs in 
those countries seem to have bought their 
propaganda—that the Soviets intended to 
come in on the Arab side, but the war didn’t 
last long enough. It lasted 6 days, in 8 days 
the Russians would have been there—or that 
is their story to the Arabs. 

Soviet involvement in Vietnam and the 
Middle East is not unrelated. With the ma- 
terial and supplies they have been moving 
into the Middle East and the Mediterranean, 
the Communists may be getting ready to call 
a new turn to the war in Vietnam. 

Soviet expenditures for the Vietnam war 
have gone up considerably. Defense Secre- 
tary Robert McNamara testified early last 
year that the rate of Soviet expenditures was 
running more than 6 billion dollars a year 
for Vietnam alone. We have some indications 
that it has gone above that rate in some 
cases, 

While the U.S. is spending almost 30 bil- 
lion dollars a year on Vietnam, the Soviets 
spend around 6 billion. This is a good invest- 
ment for them. Aside from our loss of life in 
Vietnam, the way this war has been con- 
ducted is tearing the U.S. apart: It has up- 
set our economy, it has adversely affected 
our prestige around the world, and it is 
threatening the value of the American dollar. 

The question that should be raised is this: 
How much more do the Russians have to 
spend on Vietnam before they conclude it is 
a bad deal for the Soviet Union? In my view 
Soviet costs are going up in Vietnam. I think 
they may want to level off, and start looking 
for a cheaper operation elsewhere. 

In the Middle East, there are millions of 
people who are now involved with the 
USS.R. The Soviets are putting in large 
military missions. In the absence of a co- 
herent U.S. policy in that area, the Soviets 
may soon be in a position to drive even the 
moderate, pro-Western Arab nations into 
their camp. 

Peace or negotiations? With regard to 
Vietnam, there is a growing belief in the 
false idea that negotiations are an end to 
war. That is not necessarily true. 

In Vietnam, the Communists could tie us 
down in negotiations, in talks that could last 
for two years, just as they did in Korea, We 
should not forget that two thirds of all 
Americans killed in the Korean War were 
Killed after we started negotiations. 

I think some sort of negotiations may be 
started by midsummer. We won't know how 
they come out until after the 1968 election. 
I have said that the Administration would 
put pressure on the new Government in 
South Vietnam to negotiate with the Viet 
Cong—and that apparently is happening now. 
But negotiations do not necessarily mean 
peace, or a satisfactory solution for the war. 

And yet, even a negotiated settlement with 
the Viet Cong would be a better deal for the 
United States and South Vietnam than the 
consequences of what President Johnson 
committed us to in Manila in October of 
1966. Under the terms of that agreement, 
reaffirmed by Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
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as recently as last month, a complete take- 
over of South Vietnam by the Communists 
would be assured. 

Threat to the dollar. With regard to the 
economy, we face prospects of a 5.5 percent 
inflation in the next 15 months. Regardless 
of the President’s state-of-the-union mes- 
sage, the deficits—under present accounting 
methods—in the regular or administrative 
budget of the Federal Government will be: 

23.4 or 23.5 billion dollars for the current 
fiscal year. 

At least 33 billion dollars for 1969, without 
a tax increase. 

Under the new budget this year, the Ad- 
ministration will throw in such revenue items 
as the new Social Security revenue generated 
by a hike in payroll withholding taxes, These 
will help at first to reduce the apparent 
deficit. This new budget concept may have 
the effect of keeping the 1969 deficit down to 
around 25 billion dollars for bookkeeping 
purposes. Participation sales in Government 
mortgages and other assets were shown as 
revenue in fiscal year 1968 which helped to 
reduce, at least on paper, the initial deficit 
projections for this year. 

Balance of payments. The deficit in our in- 
ternational balance of payments shot up to 
an annual rate of 3.5 billion dollars in the 
last three months of 1967. We lost a lot of our 
gold supply in 10 days’ time. The only thing 
that stopped the loss temporarily was the 
promise of some responsible action in this 
country. 

What the President has proposed for coping 
with the deficit in the balance of payments— 
namely, curbing tourist spending and Amer- 
ican business investments overseas—is really 
not an effective or tough program. The action 
he recommends might amount to a reduction 
of 360 million dollars a year in overseas 
tourist spending at the most. 

The President's overseas-investment pro- 
posals might have some short-term effect over 
the next 12 or 16 months. But over a 5 or 
10-year period, it would be counterproduc- 
tive. If you stop U.S. business investment 
Overseas, it will be bad in the long run. One 
of the greatest returns we have is from in- 
vestment abroad, amounting to around 6 bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

I don’t think the President’s proposals will 
do much good. But if Congress fails to give 
him what he asks, it will be hard to prove, 
because the President will then try to make 
Congress the scapegoat for our balance-of- 
payments difficulties. With his party control- 
ling both houses, Congress probably will give 
him everything he asked for plus additional 
measures designed to make the program more 
effective. 

If Congress does go along, it will probably 
place a time limit of 12 to 16 months on the 
travel and investment restrictions. Whatever 
happens, it wasn’t Congress that created the 
situation and it shouldn't take the blame 
for it. 

Tax increase. On the matter of taxes, I 
think this country is ready for some tough 
action on spending and taxes. We have to 
get our fiscal house in order, Too many peo- 
ple are worried about the declining value of 
the dollar—both here and overseas. 

The President proposed a 10 per cent sur- 
tax on incomes, I would support a tax in- 
crease, but most of my colleagues do not be- 
lieve the President has made a sufficient case 
for it. There are 25 members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee—15 Democrats 
and 10 Republicans. 

The President was assured at a White 
House leadership meeting last year that, if 
he could get 8 votes from the Democratic 
side, there would be enough Republican sup- 
port to put out his tax bill. At the time, 
the President couldn't get more than 3 or 4 
Democratic members of the Committee to 
support the Administration’s tax bill. 

Since the President went on television and 
asked the people to write Congress about this, 
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I have gotten two letters urging me to raise 
taxes. 

“Save the dollar.” Republicans take the 
position that, in order to save the dollar from 
further devaluation, and to save the wage 
earner and housewife from the rising cost 
of living, we must do certain things, includ- 
ing: 
Cut Government spending. This affects the 
balance of payments, and the value of the 
dollar in relation to other currencies, more 
than anything else, People overseas do not 
have confidence in the way we have been 
managing our economy in the U.S. 

If we really mean business, we must insist 
on temporary export subsidies and an import 
tax. Some foreign competitors pay no busi- 
ness tax whatever in their own countries on 
what they sell in the American market, but 
those same countries impose “value added” 
taxes on U.S. imports. 

The big issues. As we look ahead to the 
overriding issues that face this country in 
the coming campaign, I would say the big 
issues will be: peace, prosperity, “credibility 
in Government” and the future course of 
“federalism.” 

Peace will be an issue because we are once 
again at war—peace not only in Vietnam but 
on our streets here at home. Americans would 
do anything honorable to bring about a last- 
ing peace both at home and abroad. 

If the war in Vietnam is still going on as 
we approach the campaign period, it will be 
an issue because the people will make it one. 
They will demand an alternative to the Ad- 
ministration in power, an alternative Admin- 
istration that is not hamstrung by rigid po- 
sitions and inflexibility, an alternative Ad- 
ministration that can provide fresh initia- 
tives and the prospect of an early and hon- 
orable end to the war. 

Prosperity will be an issue because it is 
threatened. There is no real prosperity when 
the financial security of every family is 
threatened by the faulty economics of the 
Administration, the threat of devaluation of 
the dollar, the taxes and price increases that 
eat up wage hikes faster than the working- 
man can get them. 

The hard decisions have been put off too 
long. The result is that all of the people must 
now suffer through inflation, high interest 
rates, higher taxes and a continual decline in 
the value of the dollar. The state of the 
economy and the continued inability of those 
in power to cope with it insures that pros- 
perity will remain a top-priority issue in 1968. 

Credibility is an issue because it is a real 
question whether we can believe what Presi- 
dent Johnson says, be it statements on the 
cost of the war in Vietnam or the promises 
he is making here at home, If the people 
cannot have faith in the accuracy of their 
Government’s statements, the whole struc- 
ture and operation of our system is under- 
mined. This record has led to a crisis in 
credibility that millions of Americans will 
feel can only be remedied by a new Admin- 
istration. 

The overriding issue here at home deals 
with “federalism,” with the methods our 
society chooses to get the job done. The 
Johnson Administration wants to do it with 
categorical grants-in-aid and make-work 
projects. Republicans want to use revenue 
sharing, block grants and tax credits as a 
better way for Americans to do things than 
the way of the “Great Planned Society.” 

The President is coming up with a proposal 
for the Government to become the “employer 
of last resort” by hiring up to 500,000 people 
in slum areas of the cities, Originally, he 
wanted to make it 1 million people—but the 
budget wouldn't stand for that. 

Even if a Republican Administration is 
elected in 1968, we have got to provide more 
money to the cities and States, to take care 
of some very real problems, 

But what the President is proposing is not 
good enough. We ought to build up the pri- 
vate sector of the economy, to do some per- 


manent good in providing jobs, but first we 
have to establish a favorable tax climate in 
these slum areas. This can be done with tax 
incentives or tax credits for job training and 
for attracting new industry both to slum 
areas and depressed rural areas, This is better 
than just putting people on the federal pay- 
roll for a few months. 

The President strongly supported restoring 
the 7 per cent investment tax credit for busi- 
ness machinery last year and is fighting for 
a tax increase on people’s income this year. 
I regret he is reluctant to show the same 
support for 10 per cent investment tax credits 
in people such as is proposed in the Repub- 
lican Human Investment Act which would 
give industry tax credits for training the un- 
employed and underemployed. 

New directions, new methods, new ap- 
proaches are needed if we are going to move 
America forward in the last third of the 
twentieth century. 

Our Governors, State legislators, local 
school boards and civic leaders do not lack 
intelligence and creativity. They do not need 
to be told what to do by federal officials. 
The problem they face is a resource prob- 
lem—with the Federal Government gobbling 
up all the tax sources, taking the money 
away from the States and cities. 

Now is the time to prepare for implemen- 
tation of a system of revenue-sharing that 
includes no-strings percentage rebates of fed- 
eral income taxes to the States, consolida- 
tion of many existing categorical grant pro- 
grams into broad functional block grants, 
and tax credits both for State and local taxes 
paid and for special purposes such as edu- 
cation and job training. That is the kind 
of new approach a modern America needs to 
cope with its modern and complex problems. 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM: THE 
CLASH WITH TRADITION 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, when 
a bipartisan, joint committee of Con- 
gress spends over 2 years of intensive 
study, listens to more than 200 witnesses 
fill some 16 volumes of testimony, and 
submits a final report with over 100 
recommendations and suggestions, you 
can probably assume that the subject 
has been well studied and carefully 
thought out. 

When the Senate, after a stormy, 18- 
day debate, overwhelmingly approves a 
bill which incorporates most of these 
recommendations, you can be reason- 
ably safe in believing that the bill has 
some merit. 

When Members of the House, from 
both sides of the aisle, repeatedly urge 
that this bill be brought to the floor for 
debate and consideration, you can surely 
assume that the issue is a nonpartisan 
one. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when this bill re- 
mains buried in the House Rules Com- 
mittee graveyard for over 10 months, 
despite repeated efforts to have it 
brought out, then it is clear beyond all 
doubt that the will of the majority is 
being flaunted, and that reform of at 
least some procedures in the legislative 
process is sorely needed. 

That bill is the Legislative Reorgani- 
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zation Act. It is designed specifically to 
correct the weaknesses of the legislative 
process; to streamline horse-and-buggy 
techniques and bring Congress into the 
jet age; to put Congress back on a par 
with the executive branch, instead of be- 
ing a rubberstamp for the President; and 
to insure that the will of the people 
is carried out in the swiftest possible 
manner in the best possible laws. 

Mr. Speaker, congressional reform is 
needed, and needed now. I strongly urge 
the Democratic leadership to bring this 
bill to the floor of the House for con- 
sideration. 

I want to submit into the RECORD an 
informative article by Bruce Hopkins 
which recently appeared in the American 
Bar Association Journal. Mr. Hopkins 
is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan and the George Washington 
University Law School. His article en- 
titled “Congressional Reform: The Clash 
with Tradition,” is an interesting piece, 
and I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues, with the hope that it, and 
others of its nature, will focus attention 
on the organizational problems still re- 
maining to be solved: 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM: THE CLASH WITH 
TRADITION 


(Nore.—The first session of the goth Con- 
gress having ended, it is appropriate to in- 
quire as to whatever happened to the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1967, passed by 
the Senate in March of that year, The fol- 
lowing article tells us. It is an interesting 
but discouraging comment on the legisla- 
tive process. The author is legislative assist- 
ant to a member of Congress.) 

(By Bruce Hopkins) 

Those House of Representatives, one re- 
cent August afternoon, hurriedly shouted 
through a bill doubling members’ travel al- 
lowances. Cloaked in anonymity, the Repre- 
sentatives briefly considered the bill and the 
measure passed—without a record vote. This 
action not only caused a cynical public once 
again to question Congress’s professed inten- 
tion to reduce federal spending, but under- 
scored the stark realities of Congressional re- 
organization: why such reform is sorely 
needed and why it appears doomed. 

A voice vote on a change in the rate of 
compensation for members of Congress 
would be prohibited by one of the provisions 
of a comprehensive reform bill, the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1967 (S. 355), 
which overwhelmingly passed the Senate 
early in March, but was promptly imprisoned 
in the House Rules Committee. The bill re- 
sulted from the work of a bipartisan Joint 
Committee on the Reorganization of Con- 
gress, established by the previous Congress 
and assigned to draft a reorganization plan 
for the House and Senate. Six Senators and 
Six Representatives served on the joint com- 
mittee, and membership was equally divided 
between the parties. The committee held 
forty-one public hearings and received the 
views of more than 200 witnesses, Today the 
reform bill is lying moribund in the Rules 
Committee and faces slim prospects for con- 
sideration on the House floor. A hearing was 
held for part of one day in April, but no 
further action has been scheduled. 

Opposition members, however, have been 
subtly sabotaging the bill by introducing its 
more salient features as separate measures. 
For example, to satisfy public pressure for 
strong action following the expulsion of 
Adam Clayton Powell, the House in April 
established a Committee on Standards of 
Official Conduct, with instructions to develop 
an enforceable ethics code for members and 
employees. In May, the House adopted a 
resolution creating seventy-eight new posi- 
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tions on the Capitol Police Force. Both the 
standards committee and the strengthening 
of the police force were appealing features 
of the Congressional reorganization bill. 

Compensation of members of Congress was 
removed from consideration as part of the 
reform plan by House action on the postal 
Revenue and Federal Salary Act in October. A 
commission was created composed of repre- 
sentatives of the legislative, judicial and ex- 
ecutive branches and charged with responsi- 
bility for determining high-echelon federal 
salaries, including those of House and Senate 
members. If recommended by the President, 
the commission’s determinations become law, 
unless disapproved by Congress. 

Commenting on the August enactment of a 
travel allowance increase, one member of 
Congress took the House floor to remark that 
the increase “was another in the summer's 
discouraging string of actions designed to 
extract the sweeter chunks from the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act and relegate the rest 
of the bill to the historical graveyard 
reigned over by the House Rules Committee”. 

The first session of the 90th Congress is 
now over, the wake of its departure strewn 
with a staggering load of unfinished busi- 
ness. Much of its remaining work is urgent, 
crucial and anxiously awaited by the nation. 
But no business still unaddressed is more 
conspicuous than Congressional reorganiza- 
tion. The blame for this failure must fall 
squarely on the House of Representatives. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act con- 
tains five titles, each of which is devoted to 
a principal element of Congressional reform. 

Title I covers committee procedures and 
realigns the jurisdiction of several standing 
committees. Title II provides for more com- 
plete budgetary data and new procedures re- 
lating to appropriations, Title III increases 
the committees’ professional staff and pro- 
vides the minority with staff members. Title 
IV covers job services, the capitol police and 
pages, appointments of postmasters, and an 
August recess for Congress. Title V revises 
the Regulation of Lobbying Act. 

Relegated now to an obscure pigeonhole, 
the plan’s principal fault is that it clashes 
with cherished practices of the House power 
structure. Members who gravitated into po- 
sitions of leadership and influence arrived 
there by operation of the seniority system. 
Present rules and traditional practices were 
their vehicles to control. Since the reorgani- 
gation plan tinkers with the status quo, it 
tends to frighten away those whose support 
is needed most for passage: the parties’ 
leadership, committee chairmen and a ma- 
jority of the Rules Committee. 

Once Congress was activated in 1789, one 
of its first moves was to agree to work in 
committees. Subsequently, great power has 
come to those members who are chairmen of 
the committees, each of which functions as 
a separate mini-legislature. Except for cer- 
tain uniform rules provided in the 1946 re- 
organization act, every committee is free to 
establish its own rules and procedures. This 
flexibility serves as the wellspring for effec- 
tive control by the chairmen, who generally 
control the agenda, appoint subcommittees 
and their chairmen, marshall the manage- 
ment of bills on the floor, dictate the hiring 
and firing of committee staff and disburse 
travel funds. 

Title I threatens the authority of commit- 
tee chairmen by driving some small but revo- 
lutionary wedges into their power centers. 
The ability of the chairmen to schedule meet- 
ings, keep them closed, keep votes secret, and 
employ members’ proxies is curtailed in the 


bill. The measure would require the chairman- 


of a committee to call a meeting upon the 
written request of a majority of the members 
and would provide that the senior member 
of the majority party may preside over meet- 
ings in the chairman's absence. Under other 
provisions, a majority of the committee mem- 
bers present would be requiraé for the report- 
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ing of bills, resolutions, reports and the like. 
The committee chairman could not utilize an 
absent member’s proxy unless the member 
was informed of the matter to be voted on 
and had affirmatively requested that he be re- 
corded by proxy. 

The committee activities would become less 
enmeshed in secrecy since the meetings (ex- 
cept executive sessions or during voting) 
would be open to the public and the commit- 
tee report would contain the result of the 
committee roll calls, including a list of votes 
cast. Hearings could be broadcast by radio 
or television, or both, under rules adopted by 
the committee. 

The package of committee procedure re- 
forms embodied in Title I is designed to cor- 
rect many problems concerning autocratic 
control, as recognized by the Senate Special 
Committee on the Organization of Congress. 
When the bill was reported, that committee 
said: “A majority of the committee should 
have the power to work its will after adequate 
deliberations. No single member of the com- 
mittee—including the committee chairman— 
should be empowered to obstruct or control 
arbitrarily committee decision.” 

Of considerable importance to those who 
are concerned about the decline in the qual- 
ity of floor debate, most notably in the 
House, the reorganization plan provides for 
the filing of supplemental or minority views 
with respect to reported bills, printed as part 
of the committee report, The report would 
have to be filed at least three calendar days 
before any vote is taken on the bill, More- 
over, the committee would be required to 
make every reasonable effort to distribute 
records of committee hearings to members in 
advance of consideration of the particular 
bill. 

Such reforms have been recommended in 
an attempt to provide members with infor- 
mation relating to the measures under con- 
sideration, including positions for and 
against the measure, prior to the debate and 
voting. Access to ready information, directly 
relevant to the measure on the floor, could 
result in more meaningful participation in 
the proceedings and more informed voting. 

A provision for changes in committee jur- 
isdiction encroaches on another sensitive 
area of controversy and has prompted strong 
objections from members of committees 
which would lose jurisdiction. 

The Senate and House Committees on 
Banking and Currency would be redesignated 
as the Committees on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs and would receive additional 
jurisdiction with respect to urban affairs in 
general. A new Senate Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs would be established, with appro- 
priate jurisdiction. The counterpart House 
Veterans“ Committee has been in operation 
since the 1946 reorganization. 

The current House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor would be divided into two 
committees, a new Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which would have jurisdic- 
tion over matters relating to labor, including 
maritime unions and railroad labor, and a 
new Committee on Education. The greatest 
controversy in this area of committee juris- 
diction is generated by the proposals relat- 
ing to the Committee on Education, which 
would have jurisdiction over measures con- 
cerning education in general, plus additional 
jurisdiction transferred from two standing 
committees. From the House Committee on 
Agriculture would come jurisdiction over 
agricultural colleges and extension services 
and from the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce jurisdiction over pub- 
Me health legislation and railroad labor 
measures. 

The bill also revises the distribution of 
Senators on the various standing commit- 
tees and places certain limitations upon com- 
mittee assignments. The membership of 
“major” committees would be decreased from 
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223 to 200 and that of “minor” committees 
increased from twenty-eight to thirty-four. 

Title II is designed to enhance the control 
by the legislative branch over national fiscal 
policy. The reform bill would require the 
Comptroller General, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget to develop, establish and main- 
tain a standardized information and data 
processing system for budgetary and fiscal 
data, which would be used by all federal 
agencies. These officials also would be re- 
quired to develop, establish and maintain 
standard classifications of programs, activi- 
ties, receipts and expenditures of federal 
agencies for the use of all three branches of 
government. 

The Comptroller General would be required 
to have available in the General Accounting 
Office employees who are expert in analyzing 
and conducting cost effectiveness studies of 
government programs. These experts would 
be available to any committee to assist in 
analyzing cost effectiveness studies furnished 
by federal agencies or to conduct cost effec- 
tiveness studies of programs under a com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. 

The Senate and House Committees on Ap- 
propriations, due to the uniqueness of their 
functions, would be exempt from the com- 
mittee reorganizations of Title I. However, 
Title II would require these two committees 
to conduct open hearings, unless the national 
security or an individual's character or repu- 
tation were involved. These committees also 
could provide for radio and television broad- 
casting of their proceedings. 

In an effort to bring the operations of 
the Committees on Appropriations into more 
consonance with other standing committees, 
the reorganization bill would require the con- 
currence of a majority of committee mem- 
bers present for the reporting of measures, 
limit the use of proxies, as in Title I, and 
require that committee reports accompany- 
ing each appropriation bill include an analy- 
sis of the major factors taken into considera- 
tion by the committee in recommending the 
appropriation. 

To combat the anonymity on the House 
and Senate floor which often accompanies 
politically unpalatable changes in money 
matters, the bill would require a record vote 
on final passage of appropriation bills. More- 
over, it would require that no measure in- 
creasing or decreasing the compensation of 
members of Congress could be passed unless 
the compensation modification was set forth 
as a separate proposition from any other 
provision in the measure and that the propo- 
sition be approved by record vote. 

A greater burden of scholarship and legis- 
lative responsibility would be placed on com- 
mittees under the reorganization plan. Each 
committee, when reporting a measure, would 
be required to include in the accompanying 
report an estimate of the cost of carrying 
out the measure for the then current and 
next five fiscal years (or the duration of 
the proposed legislation if less than five 
years). Extraordinary circumstances would 
permit a statement of the reasons why the 
furnishing of the estimate was impracticable. 

Title III contains several provisions in- 
tended to improve the quality of informa- 
tion available to members of Congress. The 
plan would increase the number of perma- 
nent professional staff members for all stand- 
ing committees and would give minority 
members of committees the right to select 
some of the professional staff. Temporary 
or intermittent services of consultants or or- 
ganizations could be procured by the stand- 
ing committees, and professional members 
would be provided specialized training to 
enable them better to exercise their func- 
tions. 

Each Senator would be authorized to em- 
ploy a legislative assistant to assist him in 
the performance of duties involving legisla- 
tion. Travel allowances for members of Con- 
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gress and employees in their offices would be 
increased. A study would be undertaken of 
the telecommunication requirements of Con- 
gress in order to formulate plans under 
which Congress would participate in the 
existing Government-wide leased-line tele- 
phone system or establish its own leased-line 


The Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, which serves additional 
information and research needs of the Con- 
gress, would be redesignated as the Legisla- 
tive Research Service. The bill restates, clari- 
fies, revises and broadens the duties of the 
Legislative Research Service and increases 
the compensation of research specialists in 
an effort to provide services of the highest 
quality to Congress. Various internal reor- 
ganizations, staff allotments and addiitonal 
responsibilities of the Service are recom- 
mended to provide for the improvement, ex- 
pansion and co-ordination of the legislative 
research facilities available to the Congress. 

Title IV is a catalogue of alterations and 
improvements intended to strengthen the 
operation of the Congress as an institution. 
A Joint Committee on Congressional Opera- 
tions would be empowered to study the or- 
ganization and operation of both Houses and 
make recommendations to simplify the 
operations of Congress, improve its relation- 
ships with the rest of the Government, and 
enable it better to meet its constitutional 
responsibilities. The Joint Committee also 
would be responsible for informing Congress 
of any court p or action of vital 
interest to either or both Houses and for ar- 
ranging for appropriate representation of 
Congress in such proceedings or actions, The 
necessity for legal assistance to the Congress 
was most recently demonstrated in the case 
of Adam Clayton Powell, when members of 
the House were subpoenaed and the pos- 
sibility loomed of judicial encroachment onto 
legislative prerogative. Furthermore, the 
Joint Committee would be required to study 
automatic data processing and information 
retrieval systems to determine the feasibility 
of utilizing such systems in the operations 
of the Congress. 

The reorganization plan also calls for the 
establishment of an Office of Placement and 
Office Management of the Congress, Mem- 
bers, committees and officers of the House 
would have access to the office for assistance 
in satisfying their personnel and office man- 
agement requirements. 

The plan directs the present Capitol Police 
Board to formulate a plan for converting the 
Capitol Police Force into a professional force. 
The board would be required to examine 
the feasibility of operating the capitol police 
according to standards comparable to those 
utilized by the District of Columbia Metro- 
politan Police Force, 

The requirements for Senate and House 
pages would be changed to provide that no 
person may serve as & page until he has com- 
pleted the twelfth grade of school or during 
a session of the Congress which begins after 
his twenty-second birthday. The page school 
would be abolished. 

The bill would provide members of Con- 
gress with an automatic adjournment or 
recess for one month beginning not later 
than July 31 of each year. 

Title IV also revises existing law govern- 
ing appointment of postmasters, acting post- 
masters and rural carriers in the postal field 
service, and makes administrative revisions 
in present law relating to employee com- 
pensation, position standards and descrip- 
tions, and payroll administration in the 
House. 

Title V consists of several amendments to 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. Ad- 
ministration of the act would be placed in 
the hands of the Comptroller General and 
certain powers and duties would be con- 
ferred on him. The act would be amended to 
apply to any person who solicits or receives 
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money or other consideration “a substantial 
part of which is to be used to aid, or a 
substantial purpose of which person is to 
aid” in lobbying. 

All contingent fee arrangements would 
have to be fully disclosed, statements filed 
would have to be retained for five years and 
violation of the regulations of the Comp- 
troller General would be a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or 
imprisonment not exceeding twelve months 
or both. 

Most objective observers agree that reor- 
ganization and reform of Congressional prac- 
tice and procedure is desirable and long 
overdue. Congress is in need of moderniza- 
tion, for in its two main areas of responsi- 
bility—lawmaking and oversight of the ad- 
ministration of the laws—there exists a 
lamentable performance gap. Both new 
procedures and new techniques are immedi- 
ately required so that Congress can shed out- 
moded legislative machinery and resume a 
full role as watchdog of the public purse. 
The Congress must become more efficient 
and effective if this branch of government 
is to carry out its responsibilities properly. 

The possibility remains that public de- 
mand may intensify to such a degree that 
the House will decide that it is advisable 
to pass a reform measure. In anticipation of 
such a development, several House members 
have introduced watered-down versions of 
the Senate plan. 

The first revision to appear was drafted 
by majority party members of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress. Working independently of the other 
joint committee members, these members 
slashed most of the proposed changes in com- 
mittee procedures and also effectively de- 
stroyed several provisions dealing with the 
privileges of minority members. Other sweep- 
ing changes included severe restrictions on 
the broadcasting of House hearings, deletion 
of the provisions for equal time for debate 
on conference reports by opponents and 
proponents, elimination of the authority of 
the Legislative Reference Service to estab- 
lish an automatic data processing system, 
striking of all provisions relating to the pro- 
cedures of the Committees on Appropria- 
tions, and deletion of the requirement for a 
Separate vote on measures changing the 
compensation of members of the Congress. 

Another version of the Senate bill was 
prepared by a majority member of the Rules 
Committee. This version retained minority 
staff assistance, but with limitations to pre- 
serve majority control of the committees. It 
also proposed deletion of the changes in 
committee jurisdiction, restrictions on prox- 
ies and the provisions for open hearings, It 
retained the provisions relating to oversight 
information in Title II and lobbying in Title 
V, yet reflected the author’s view that too 
many House traditions would be affronted by 
the Senate bill. 

Viewers of the progress of reform would 
be mistaken to view the struggle as one 
between Republicans and Democrats. The 
controversy transcends party lines and boils 
down instead to a clash between entrenched 
and reform-minded members, 

While reform of the national legislature 
is a bipartisan endeavor, probably the prime 
stimulant for a plan acceptable to both 
Houses is public support. All indications per- 
sist, however, that there is little public in- 
terest in Congressional reorganization, de- 
spite the adverse publicity given to the 
wrong-doings of individual members. Some 
members may seek to bring the question to 
thelr constituencies during the 1968 cam- 
paigns, Indeed, the Republican Policy Com- 
mittee in May unanimously reported a reso- 
lution stating that “unless Congress is 
strengthened and new procedures and tech- 
niques developed, there is grave danger that 
the historical role of Congress as an essen- 
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tial check on the massive power of the Exec- 
utive may be dangerously diluted”, 

It is unlikely, nevertheless, that reform 
can be converted into a campaign issue. 
Certainly it does not have the impact of 
the war in Vietnam, a tax increase or crime 
in the streets. Generally, the public would 
approve of, and even applaud, Congressional 
reform. Yet few voters will select their repre- 
sentatives in Washington on the basis of 
which is the more ardent supporter of re- 
organization. The citizens of the country 
either expect that the House and Senate 
will operate properly or feel that there is 
nothing they can do to correct any malfunc- 
tioning, It is not the type of national policy 
question that is normally subjected to public 
dialogue, in or out of an election year. 

Therefore, the battle for reform will be 
fought not in the public spotlight, but be- 
hind closed doors on Capitol Hill. Prospects 
are not encouraging and if a reorganization 
Proposal emerges from the House, it will 
almost certainly be the product of appease- 
ment and not of victory. 


THE UNIVERSAL FIBERGLASS CASE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Ropino). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. BLATNIK] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, January 22, our distinguished col- 
league—and I say this sincerely—not 
only my neighbor but my friend from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] made a presentation 
on the floor involving an ARA project 
and a Federal Government contract with 
Universal Fiberglass Co. located in my 
district. Knowing the complete story, I 
feel it necessary that the record be com- 
pleted. 

In addition to the statement of last 
Monday there have been statements 
made back in Minnesota by our own Re- 
publican Governor, a Republican State 
senator, and others, that ought to be 
corrected. 

At the very outset I would like to make 
it clear that the presentation made by 
my friend from Iowa [Mr. Gross], which 
dealt with a limited procedural part of 
the entire proceedings that took place 
over a period of many months, has merit 
so far as it went on the very narrow issue 
of the certificate of competency. But I 
also want to make it very clear that 
many of the inferences and innuendos 
not only in his statement but particu- 
larly in the statements of others who 
have far less understanding of the prob- 
lem and far less information, were de- 
liberately distorted assumptions and, in 
fact, outrageous inferences, casting doubt 
upon the legitimate efforts of a coordi- 
nated attempt to help the community of 
Two Harbors, Minn., which was struck 
by catastrophic economic unemployment. 

So I would like to tell the story, as I 
know it from my own participation in the 
matter over a period of many months. 
I shall summarize it, revising my re- 
marks and placing in the Recor all the 
details in my possession for all Members 
to peruse at their convenience and to re- 
fer to in debate whenever they feel such 
participation may be justified, 

Very quickly, then, let us get back to 
Two Harbors, Minn., a railroad town 
that hauled millions of tons of iron ore 
for over 70 years, a thriving, industrious, 
and self-reliant community. 
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On February 19, just 5 years ago, 1963, 
on a bleak, cold, Friday, to this day 
known as black Friday, the corporation 
announced that the entire railroad facil- 
ities, the ore docks, the repair shops, the 
roundhouse—the entire operation was 
going to be closed and abandoned, and 
700 men walked home in that little com- 
munity of 4,200 people with the major 
source of employment taken away from 
them, abruptly, completely, and perma- 
nently. That was the situation. 

The community appealed for help. 
Congress had long ago recognized the 
problems on their own, and passed the 
Area Redevelopment Act. I am proud to 
have been a coauthor of this program. 

I stress this to show the intent of that 
program, which is to assist severely dis- 
tressed areas in which private venture 
capital for some reason would not or 
could not come in on its own, and bank 
loans were not available because the 
assurances of repayment were inade- 
quate. Even the SBA, which has more 
liberal procedures and requirements for 
loans than the banks, could not make 
loans in distressed areas to create new 
industry. 

So the U.S. Congress enacted the area 
redevelopment program to provide more 
liberal terms and more quantitative 
assistance, encouraging either existing 
industries to expand or outside industries 
to come in, That is the background. 

Mr. Speaker, the ARA program and its 
successor, the Economic Development 
Administration, as well as the acceler- 
ated public works program, have made a 
great contribution to the nine distressed 
counties in my district in their efforts to 
create new jobs and new industry. Over 
the past 7 years a total of $24,200,000 has 
been invested in grants and loans creat- 
ing 17 new industries, 421 permanent 
jobs, and over 3,000 temporary jobs in the 
construction of desperately needed com- 
munity facilities, doing a job that the 
communities and the people could not 
have done without massive outside 
assistance which the Federal Govern- 
ment alone provided. 

ARA promptly responded to the com- 
munity’s plea for help and approved $36,- 
000 for two technical assistance studies 
on the feasibility of a tissue papermill. 
A prominent economic consulting firm, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., completed a de- 
tailed, favorable, technical and economic 
feasibility study and presented it to 12 
of the Nation’s leading paper companies. 
To date, not one of them has expressed 
any interest whatsoever in locating a 
plant in Two Harbors. 

In the summer of 1963, I learned that 
Rand Development, a Cleveland-based 
firm, was looking for facilities in Ohio in 
which to locate a fiberglass automobile 
fender manufacturing plant which they 
were then planning. I know Mr. Rand 
personally—a great scientist. He had in- 
vented and patented a three-nozzle spray 
gun, the most modern method of apply- 
ing fiberglass, a process that revolution- 
ized the industry. 

I called the attention of Mr. Rand and 
of his associates to this large facility in 
Two Harbors, Minn., and to the excellent 
shipping facilities over the Great Lakes 
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and the railroads. So I persuaded these 
people to take a look at the railroad 
shops, and we worked in cooperation with 
the Two Harbors development commit- 
tee, the banks, civic, business, and labor 
leaders, and with the Duluth, Missabe, 
and Iron Range Railroad people. 

I want to give public recognition to the 
splendid cooperation we received from 
all these various groups. 

When the Rand officials came in and 
saw this large facility idle, they said, 
“This is what we are looking for.” But 
what really made a lasting, favorable im- 
pression was the cooperative attitude, 
positive spirit and the initiative of the 
Two Harbors and Lake County develop- 
ment groups that met and worked with 
them, not only in the early, formative 
stages, but all the way through. 

Equally impressive was the reservoir 
of trained, skilled manpower they found 
in Two Harbors and the surrounding 
area. These men were trained in the most 
sophisticated arts of welding, pipefitting, 
steamfitting, electrical work, mainte- 
nance, and assembly of enormous diesel 
engines, repairing gigantic iron ore cars, 
and machinery of all kinds. They had a 
widely varied background of know-how 
to begin with. 

The Rand people knew it would be a 
risk to locate a manufacturing facility 
here, but they had done their homework. 
They had a very favorable marketing 
study completed by the Owens-Corning 
Fiberglass Corp.; they were extremely 
impressed by the cooperation they re- 
ceived from the community, the rail- 
roads, and the State of Minnesota, which 
had its own economic development pro- 
gram. The State executive committee, by 
the way, was composed of both Republi- 
cans and Democrats who were State 
constitutional officers. 

The Rand people went ahead with their 
plans and organized the International 
Fiberglass Corp. in September 1963, 
which was changed to Universal Fiber- 
glass Corp. on December 23, 1963. In 
November 1963, they applied for an 
ARA loan, which was approved on April 
18, 1964, for $408,314 in Federal funds, 
$125,635 in State funds and $62,818 from 
the community on a total project cost of 
$628,176. 

By midsummer 1964, Universal Fiber- 
glass was well underway with the manu- 
facture of fiberglass fenders. They were 
already making plans for other items, 
such as fiberglass boats, which are very 
popular in our part of the country. They 
wanted to get into manufacturing shower 
stalls, bathtubs, guardrails, and many 
other items. 

In 1964 the company learned about and 
became interested in a Post Office De- 
partment procurement of three-wheeled 
small motor-driven trucks, called mail- 
sters—and from now on I will use the 
term “mailsters.” They were interested 
because the square box, or the cab, of the 
vehicle could be made very economically 
out of fiberglass. Universal felt they 
would be in a good position to be a sub- 
contractor and make the fiberglass body, 
which they could do better and more 
cheaply than if the bodies were stamped 
out of metal or by the outmoded fiber- 
glass layup process. 
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About the same time these develop- 
ments were taking place in Two Harbors, 
an established automotive company, the 
well-known Studebaker Co., was closing 
its automotive plant at South Bend, Ind. 

At this point, Universal Fiberglass 
sought out the top production manage- 
ment staff and engineering team that 
had been with Studebaker for years. The 
team was headed by N. S. Pasalich. He 
was Studebaker Corp.’s general manu- 
facturing manager, with over 28 years 
of automotive experience. He had man- 
aged Studebaker’s military and com- 
mercial truck plants, their Avanti plant 
and their passenger car assembly plant. 
He was a production manager of un- 
questioned credentials. 

We had the need. We had the tech- 
nical know-how. We had the spray noz- 
zle, the most modern and efficient way 
of applying fiberglass. 

Also, we had an available, experienced 
work force, easily trained, as the evidence 
will show. 

We had a large, idle facility available 
at very reasonable cost. 

And we had Pasalich’s Studebaker au- 
tomotive team with years of experience, 
planning to join Universal Fiberglass. All 
these elements would be joined together 
to produce the mailsters. 

With all this going for them, Universal 
Fiberglass was confident that they could 
do the whole job of assembling the three- 
wheeled mailsters. 

This careful preparation behind them, 
Universal Fiberglass submitted its bid on 
the 12,714 mailsters which GSA was buy- 
ing for the Post Office Department. They 
went through the same legitimate proc- 
esses as the five other competitors, or 
any firm in the United States goes 
through that bids on Government pro- 
curements, which are subject to the laws, 
rules, and regulations of our open, com- 
petitive bidding system. 

I am told—this is subject to verifica- 
tion; I do not state this as a fact; but it 
sounds reasonable—that the large auto- 
motive firms were not interested in fool- 
ing around with these mailsters, which 
are only a little larger than a motor- 
cycle, with an enlarged box behind. 

The bids were opened on October 16, 
1964. With a unit price of $1,046 Uni- 
versal was the low bidder, and therefore 
eligible for this contract, which totaled 
almost $13.3 million. 

Now, let us get the record straight at 
this point. Universal Fiberglass, believ- 
ing and knowing they could build these 
mailsters, submitted a bid, prepared by 
experts, and they were the low bidder. 

In view of this, I cannot understand 
how anyone, including my good friend 
from Iowa, could call this boondoggling 
or political manipulation. Or how the Re- 
publican Governor in Minnesota, who 
said that he has been investigating this 
matter for a whole year, could say, “It 
appears to have been a boondoggle from 
the beginning,” and, “It’s a situation that 
really stinks.” If he does have something 
unknown to the rest of us, he should re- 
lease it to the public so that the public 
will have that information. 

I take exception to these irresponsible 
and unfounded statements that this is 
boondoggling, manipulation, political 
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pressure, a politically motivated deal, 
political skulduggery, and so forth. Fur- 
thermore, the people who said these 
things have been telling only one small 
facet of the story. 

So, let us continue further with the 
whole story and follow what happened 
after the bids were opened and Universal 
was the low bidder. 

GSA then undertook a facilities survey. 
This was proper and necessary, and a 
routine procedure, particularly as to a 
firm that was bidding for the first time 
on a Government contract, and a large 
one. The GSA survey team was to check 
on the company’s technical capability, 
the management, and their financial ca- 
pacity. All these things should be done. 

GSA began their survey in November, 
1964, and they reported in late December 
that in their opinion Universal could not 
produce on the contract because at that 
time they did not have an automotive 
production management team, they did 
not have an assembly line, and they did 
not have evidence of adequate financing. 

This is essentially true—at that time. 
But here is where the whole story does 
not come out. 

The GSA survey team completed their 
work and submitted their report around 
the third week of December 1964. A few 
days later GSA rejected Universal’s bid. 
On January 6, 1965, the company ap- 
pealed to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration for a certificate of competency. 

SBA now began a survey of its own, 
and, as we shall see, discovered new in- 
formation that had been in the making 
for weeks, and which changed the whole 
picture. 

In mid-December, Universal Fiber- 
glass had hired Pasalich, who had left 
his top Studebaker production job on 
December 15, 1964, Pasalich earlier had 
some of his team with him working on 
developing the pilot model, and by mid- 
January he had the remaining top six 
men from his Studebaker operation. He 
had already made arrangements to ac- 
quire the main Studebaker assembly line 
and nine subassembly lines. Now Uni- 
versal did have the production facilities 
which would be dismantled, shipped to 
the Two Harbors plant, and put together 
again. 

They determined that not only was 
there an oversupply of labor in Two Har- 
bors but that these were highly skilled 
men and could easily be retrained for an 
assembly line operation if it would be 
necessary to do so. 

I played a very prominent role during 
the SBA survey in working for and with 
the local committee, with the Universal 
Fiberglass Co., with GSA and SBA in 
trying to get them closer together so that 
the company could meet the require- 
ments of GSA and SBA. 

Clearly, in my opinion, they had the 
technical capability, the engineering 
staff, the management and personnel 
know-how to do this job. 

Now, on the matter of financing—and 
I want to make it clear that I had very 
limited contact in that sector—repeated 
discussions were held with SBA on this 
issue, After several meetings, as I recall 
it, at which I was not present and in 
which I took no part, an arrangement 
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was made in which the Franklin National 
Bank, as I understand it, extended a line 
of credit for a sum of up to $1 million, 
which was personally guaranteed by the 
directors of the parent firm, the Rand 
Development Co. of Cleveland. That 
amount of money seemed to be adequate. 

To summarize, we were in a continual 
state of formulation, where we were put- 
ting all of the pieces together and things 
were turning out very favorably. Univer- 
sal by then had the automotive manage- 
ment team, the production lines, assur- 
ance of a skilled work force, ample fa- 
cilities, and reasonably adequate financ- 
ing 


In my opinion, this new information 
available to SBA seemed to be sufficient 
evidence to indicate that the project had 
a very favorable chance of success, and 
that there was every reason to believe 
that they could and would produce satis- 
factorily on the contract. 

In the light of these new developments 
that met the criteria for a certificate of 
competency, the SBA ruled in favor of 
Universal and issued the certificate of 
competency on January 26, 1965. 

The point is raised that the certificate 
of competency should have been backed 
up with papers and I agree that it should 
have been. Frankly, with all the detailed 
correspondence, negotiations, and discus- 
sions that went on over a period of 
months, there must be records—some- 
body must have documents supporting 
these facts. 

The decision to grant the certificate 
of competency was a sound one, and I 
commend the SBA for their help on 
this project and on the wonderful 
job they have done with their various 
loan programs in the Eighth Con- 
gressional District. Over the past sev- 
eral years, SBA has assisted 317 small 
business firms in all 11 counties of the 
Eighth District with a total of $11,872,113 
in Federal funds—which are being re- 
paid, both principal and interest. This is 
an enviable record and a great assistance 
to these economically distressed com- 
munities and the more than 1,000 jobs 
affected by SBA’s loan program. 

Once the certificate of competency was 
issued, GSA was obligated to award the 
contract to Universal, which they did, on 
January 27, 1965. That was the green 
light and Universal got into operation 
at once. 

They had problems, there is no doubt 
about it. Bottlenecks develop in any such 
new production or assembly line, no mat- 
ter how experienced the people may be. 
Even the most sophisticated and ad- 
vanced of automotive assembly lines have 
bottlenecks for several weeks. But Uni- 
versal overcame these problems and got 
their production lines underway, in spite 
of interminable harassment and nit 
picking by GSA inspectors—but I will go 
into that later. 

There were substantial benefits all 
around from this undertaking. Universal 
Fiberglass employed as high as 310 men 
and women from this small community, 
which was almost half of the 700 men 
who were laid off by the railroad. In a 
little over a year’s time, they had a pay- 
roll of over $143 million that tided 
the community over the most distressful 
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period of economic setbacks which they 
had ever experienced in their entire 
history. 


Universal Fiberglass had purchases of 
over $2.6 million in automotive parts and 
supplies and in remodeling the building, 
where they worked primarily with local 
contractors and with local labor. Most of 
the parts they bought were from Minne- 
sota firms, some in the immediate area 
and others in the Twin Cities. 

Furthermore, I want to point out that 
throughout this entire venture not one 
of the directors of Universal Fiberglass 
or the Rand Development Corp.—not one 
of these officials received a single cent in 
salary or in any other payments. Yet, the 
Rand Corp. lost an investment of $300,000 
and its directors sustained personal losses 
totaling $125,000, which they had in- 
vested as working capital at critical mo- 
ments, to keep the operation going. In 
addition to that, they are liable as guar- 
antors for an additional $600,000 to the 
Franklin National Bank. So, as a firm and 
as individuals, they stand to lose about 
$1 million for having tried to help create 
jobs in a distressed area. 

Now let us return to the problems en- 
countered in the assembly operation. 
Hardly had Universal got into produc- 
tion when they ran into endless nit pick- 
ing from the GSA vehicle inspector that 
held up and several times even shut down 
their production lines. Incredible as it 
may seem, the GSA inspector at this 
plant liad never before inspected motor 
vehicles or an automotive assembly line. 

For example, the GSA inspector re- 
jected one vehicle because a windshield 
wiper did not work, another because of 
paint flecks on the windshield, another 
because the rear license plate was miss- 
ing, and so on. 

However, as all of us understand, these 
are minor adjustments that normally 
occur in an assembly operation of this 
kind and are usually corrected during 
the inspection process, whether you are 
making mailsters, Cadillacs, or any other 
type of automotive equipment. 

But in this case, they would not allow 
the company to make these adjustments 
—the matter had to be referred back to 
Washington. This is the kind of exas- 
perating, time-consuming thing that 
continually held up operations and cost 
the company many thousands of dollars 
in unnecessary losses. 

Further problems were caused by 
GSA’s arbitrary and usually unjustified 
withholding of progress payments—funds 
advanced by the Government to a com- 
pany during the performance of a con- 
tract for up to 90 percent of the cost of 
labor and materials. In this case, the 
progress payments were made to a bank, 
which in turn paid suppliers—none of 
the money ever went to the company. 

Moreover, the Government held title to 
all parts acquired under the progress 
payments clause and then deducted the 
amount of the progress payments from 
the price paid to Universal for vehicles 
delivered. In short, the Government had 
100-percent security for the progress 
payments and also got its money back 
before paying Universal one cent for 
mailsters accepted and delivered. 

Yet, GSA frequently delayed making 
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progress payments and, often abruptly 
and without warning or excuse, sus- 
pended payments. Of course, when the 
bank could not pay the parts manu- 
facturers, due to these payments delays, 
the manufacturers cut off the flow of 
parts into Universal’s supply lines, which 
constantly slowed down their production. 

Because of GSA’s premature termina- 
tion of the contract, there is still an 
estimated $1.9 to $2.1 million in parts left 
at the plant in Two Harbors. Since GSA 
owns these parts, they are using them 
in mailster maintenance operations 
throughout the country, so there is no 
loss over the progress payments. 

Despite these continual harassments, 
as I said before, Universal did get a 
smooth production line going, producing 
vehicles that met Government specifi- 
cations. Still, Universal wanted to be 
sure they were on the right track, and 
so, to get an outside, independent eval- 
uation of their operations, they called 
in one of the Nation’s leading automotive 
consulting firms, the FMC Machinery 
Systems Group of Santa Clara, Calif., to 
advise them on production capacity of 
the plant and the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of their operations. 

Here is what they say in their report 
of February 8, 1966: 

The preliminary investigation of the pro- 
duction line capacities indicates that 160 
vehicles per day is a feasible goal for the 
existing facility. (The contract required a 
maximum production of 75 vehicles a day.) 
The plant is well laid out for a high produc- 
tion assembly operation, and the problems 
of increasing output are minimal due to 
prior excellent planning of work flow pat- 
terns. This, combined with the proficient 
management group at this plant, will assure 
increased production and lower unit cost as 
experience is gained in producing the Three 
Wheel Mail Delivery Truck. 


Universal Fiberglass was gaining ex- 
cellent momentum, increasing their 
productivity and was assembling 45 to 
50 mailsters a day. Their total overall 
production was 4,224 mailsters—all of 
them meeting GSA specifications, all of 
them accepted by GSA and put into serv- 
ice by the Post Office Department. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is yet another 
interesting and important facet to this 
story which I would like to bring out 
here. While Universal was underway with 
production on their contract, the Gov- 
ernment decided it needed still more 
mailsters and awarded contracts to two 
other companies for a total of 11,441 
vehicles. 

The first contract was awarded to 
Tubular Aircraft Corp. of Los Angeles, 
Calif., on December 10, 1965, at a unit 
price of $42 higher than Universal’s bid. 
GSA surveyed Tubular and determined 
them to be technically and financially 
competent to produce—without benefit of 
the Small Business Administration’s cer- 
tificate of competency. In other words, 
GSA was so impressed with this com- 
pany—a going concern—that they were 
convinced Tubular could do the job. 

Within 10 months Tubular had pro- 
duced only 206 mailsters, none of them 
acceptable to GSA, none of them meet- 
ing contract specifications. Why, Uni- 
versal was producing this much in 1 
week—all meeting specifications and all 
accepted by the Government. 
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Tubular Aircraft went bankrupt and 
GSA terminated them for default on 
January 5, 1967. This is no refiection on 
Tubular; they were a competent, respon- 
sible firm that was making a genuine, 
serious effort to produce on their con- 
tract. They simply ran into the same 
kind of harassment that impeded Uni- 
versal Fiberglass and eventually shut 
them down. 

Just 20 days after this contract was 
awarded to Tubular, GSA awarded an- 
other contract for 4,000 vehicles on De- 
cember 30 to West Coast Machinery 
Corp., of Stockton, Calif., at a unit price 
of $1,175, which included a $100 premium 
incentive to get into production within 60 
days. Though West Coast had produced 
on a previous contract and were con- 
sidered by GSA to be an experienced con- 
tractor, they were unable to meet the 
production deadline on their previous 
contract, nor were they able to meet it 
on this one either. 

Looking back, Mr. Speaker, on the his- 
tory of these mailster procurements, it 
seems obvious that something is wrong 
with GSA and the vehicle specifications 
if two out of three contractors are termi- 
nated and the third was having troubles. 
What puzzles me even more is why Uni- 
versal was subjected to such criticism 
when they produced, and GSA accepted, 
more vehicles than either one of the other 
two contractors. 

It seems obvious that in evaluating the 
bidders, GSA applied dual criteria. In the 
case of Universal, GSA said they could 
not produce—and yet they did. On the 
other hand, in the case of Tubular, GSA 
said they could produce—and yet they 
did not. In other words, subsequent 
events proved GSA wrong on both deci- 
sions. GSA ought to be investigated for 
these questionable practices and I am 
going to see that this is brought to the 
attention of the proper investigative 


body. 

Universal had more misfortune when a 
disastrous fire struck the plant on April 
8—Good Friday, 1966. Though the com- 
pany lost its entire fiberglass production 
line, they were able to get back in opera- 
tion just 4 weeks later. 

Later on, the company got caught in 
the cross-fire between postal employees 
and the Post Office Department over con- 
tinuation of the mailster program. The 
quarrel was deepened by 2 tragic accident 
in Minneapolis in the summer of 1966 
when a postal employee was killed in an 
accident involving a mailster produced 
by a West Coast firm, yet a recent news 
story makes it appear that this was a 
Universal Fiberglass vehicle. 

The postal employees contended that 
the mailster was basically unsafe, a 
“flimsy vehicle” and urged the Post 
Office Department to discontinue the 
entire three-wheel vehicle program. In 
fact, the mailster was turning out to be a 
junior Edsel, as we shall see. 

Mr. Speaker, not only were the postal 
employees right about this vehicle, but, 
what is more, Universal agreed with them 
and from the outset urged GSA to com- 
pletely redesign the vehicle in conform- 
ance with accepted automotive stand- 
ards. Pasalich, for example, repeatedly 
warned GSA that this vehicle did not 
meet even the most elementary automo- 
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tive principles, and today, that initial ve- 
hicle which they were forced to produce, 
would not measure up to the basic Gov- 
ernment safety standards. 

So on top of all the other difficulties, 
Universal was forced to produce this 
poorly designed, basically unsafe and, 
quite frankly, dangerous vehicle in ac- 
cordance with Federal Government spec- 
ifications that had never been properly 
engineered. In fact, the mailster was such 
a nuisance to build that the large auto- 
motive firms, I am told, were not inter- 
ested in “fooling around” with them. 

The final outcome, of course, was that 
the Post Office Department and GSA 
began to agree with the postal employees, 
came to some of the same conclusions 
that Universal had reached and quietly 
abandoned the mailster program and 
went to a four-wheel vehicle. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, let me make 
it clear for the record that Universal Fi- 
berglass did not “fold,” did not fail to 
produce—they were forced out of busi- 
ness, prematurely terminated, and their 
7 padlocked by GSA on December 

, 1966. 

And so, where does that put Two Har- 
bors? Right back where we started 5 
years ago. 

We have an abandoned railroad yard, 
and a $1 million warehouse that is al- 
most as big as half of this Capitol in 
terms of floor space. And at the front 
door of the plant there is one Federal 
guard protecting it. And the community 
has several hundred people on relief 
again. 

To those people back in Minnesota 
who are saying that we did not do 
enough, or we did not do well enough— 
I say we have never stopped trying to 
get new industry and jobs into Two Har- 
bors. We may have made mistakes, but 
if we did they were not mistakes of the 
heart. We tried hard, and had full co- 
operation from the many people involved 
in this four-way, four-level cooperative 
joint effort—private industry, the local 
community and the county, the State of 
Minnesota—including high officials from 
both parties, and the Federal agencies. 

If there was any skulduggery, why then 
somebody ought to have made it public a 
long time ago; and if there was not any, 
they should not be making public state- 
ments calling this a “boondoggle” and 
saying that “it stinks” as the Governor 
of Minnesota said a few days ago. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this in essence, is the 
whole story and not just one little facet, 
not just the certificate of competency 
issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in the economic 
development program, and the small 
business program, and the community 
facilities program. I believe in helping 
communities and people in distress to 
help themselves when they are unable, 
through no fault of their own, to “go it 
alone.” I have long supported and en- 
couraged the Federal Government’s pol- 
icy of aid to distressed areas, and have 
worked with local leaders in the dis- 
tressed counties of my district during 
these past years in the firm belief that a 
payroll dollar is better than a relief dol- 
lar. I welcome and will join efforts with 
those who will come forward with a con- 
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structive program and a positive attitude 
to help communities and people find a 
better and more productive future. 


TRUTH-IN-LENDING BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Ropino). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MicHEL] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
virtually no opposition in the House of 
Representatives to an effective truth-in- 
lending bill. All of those who speak out 
for Federal legislation in this area of 
consumer credit are seeking to accom- 
plish one main purpose. That purpose 
is to give the customer the information 
she needs to clearly understand and 
readily compare the various credit plans 
that are available to her. 

If Mrs. Consumer is equipped with in- 
formation about each type of credit plan 
given in identical terms, she can then 
decide which method she should use to 
pay for her purchases. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF UNIVERSAL APPLICATION 


Adequate consumer information is the 
objective that has been the focal point 
of all of the major efforts to involve the 
Federal Government in plans to require 
retailers and lenders to disclose their 
finance charges to their customers in 
terms of a uniform percentage rate. 
Basically, adequate consumer informa- 
tion involves the principle of universal 
application of a single method of dis- 
closure for all consumer credit trans- 
actions. 

If, for example, a customer plans to 
buy the dining room set she has dreamed 
about for years she needs to be able to 
compare the cost of credit at a depart- 
ment store using a revolving credit 
plan with the cost of credit at a furniture 
store using an installment credit plan. 
And then, she needs to be able to com- 
pare both of those plans with the cost of 
borrowing the money from her bank—or 
from her husband’s credit union. Unless 
these possible financing opportunities 
are disclosed to her in identical terms, 
she does not have the information she 
needs to make an informed decision on 
credit. 

Along with many of my colleagues, Mr. 
Speaker, I have studied the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee’s report on 
the truth-in-lending bill. I was alarmed 
when I discovered that the bill reported 
by the committee does not apply the 
‘universal application” principle to all 
credit transactions. Instead, the com- 
mittee bill eaten a double standard of 
disclosure and singles out a particular 
type of credit plan for special treatment. 

While the committee bill would require 
the majority of small independent retail 
stores to state their credit charges in 
terms of annual percentage rates, the 
bill at the same time permits department 
stores that use a certain type of revolv- 
ing credit plan to state their credit 
charges in terms of what appear to be 
lower monthly percentage rates. Mr. 
Speaker, this type of discrimination is 
designed to benefit a single class of busi- 
ness—the department stores. If we are 
to have a fair and equitable truth-in- 
lending bill, this type of class legislation 
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must be eliminated. To give the cus- 
tomer a uniform standard of measure, 
all types of sellers and all lenders must 
disclose their finance charge in terms of 
the same annual percentage rate. If we 
are to enact a truth-in-lending bill, it 
should require the disclosure of finance 
charge information—not permit some 
stores to suppress the information the 
customer needs. 
DOUBLE STANDARD MUST BE ELIMINATED 


Some of my colleagues have argued 
that we must give special treatment to 
the department stores or there will be no 
chance of passing a truth-in-lending bill. 
This simply is not true. Lets examine the 
chief arguments given by those who call 
for a double standard in the bill. 

First, the department store protec- 
tionists argue that an accurate disclosure 
of an annual percentage rate on revolv- 
ing credit plans cannot be made in ad- 
vance. They contend that revolving 
credit charges do not lend themselves to 
any meaningful annual figure because 
the rate must be measured from the ex- 
act time of each purchase to the exact 
date of each payment. 

At the same time, however, depart- 
ment stores continue to engage in the 
practice they have been carrying on for 
years—telling customers their finance 
charge is 1% percent a month. Real 
truth in lending would require this 
monthly rate to be translated into its 
equivalent annual rate of 18 percent a 
year. For, if such an annual rate is mis- 
leading then the monthly rate would be 
equally misleading. Therefore, I believe 
it is inconsistent for any stores to re- 
quest a monthly rate while they claim 
that a simple conversion of multiplying 
the monthly rate by 12 to get an annual 
rate is inaccurate or misleading. 

In further defense of their argument 
that annual percentage rates cannot be 
computed accurately for revolving credit 
plans, the department store protection- 
ists use the free-ride argument. They 
contend that because the customer is 
given a free-ride period of 30 to 59 days 
to pay her bill without incurring a fi- 
nance charge, the actual finance charge 
is less than 14% percent a month, and 
therefore converting 142 percent a month 
into its annual equivalent of 18 percent 
a year does not accurately reflect the 
finance charge. 

This view of the free ride overlooks an 
important point, Actually on a revolving 
charge credit plan, the customer first 
charges her purchases. When she ap- 
proaches the end of the free-ride period 
the customer can choose whether to pay 
the bill in full or whether to make use 
of her revolving credit. The credit is ex- 
tended only when the free-ride period 
ends. If we assume, therefore—as did 
the Vice Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, James L. Robertson, in his 
testimony before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee—that credit ac- 
tually begins at the end of the free-ride 
period, then according to Mr. Robertson 
“an annual 18-percent rate is the exact 
equivalent of a 142-percent monthly rate 
and is a fair and meaningful figure.” 

The second chief argument given by 
department store protectionists is that 
insistence on the universal application 
principle will kill the entire truth-in- 
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lending bill. They suggest that the re- 

volving credit issue kept the bill pigeon- 

holed in the Senate committee for 6 

years and only the willingness to exempt 

department store-type revolving credit 

ee the bill to get to the Senate 
oor. 

A careful examination of the facts 
will demonstrate that this simply is not 
true. As far back as 1964, the original 
sponsor of the truth-in-lending bill, for- 
mer Senator Paul Douglas, was willing 
to exempt all forms of revolving credit 
from disclosing the annual percentage 
rate. In fact, a truth-in-lending bill with 
all revolving credit exempted from an- 
nual rate disclosure was defeated in the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee in 1964 by a vote of 8 to 6. 

Actually it was not the compromise 
to exempt revolving credit which pro- 
duced agreement on the truth-in-lending 
bill. Agreement was reached because over 
a period of years consumers had become 
sufficiently aroused to insist on congres- 
sional action on truth in lending. 

I urge my colleagues to carefully con- 
sider their positon on the truth-in-lend- 
ing bill and to support only a truth-in- 
lending bill that will give the customer 
the information she needs to make in- 
formed use of credit, and eliminate dis- 
crimination between the revolving credit 
plans of the large department stores and 
the installment credit plans of the small 
independent retailers. 

Mr. Speaker, we can have complete 
truth in lending if we adhere to the 
principle of universal application of a 
single method of disclosure in uniform 
terms of an annual percentage rate. 


THESE VALIANT THREE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, in 
Waupun, Wis., lives a gentleman by the 
name of John-Allen Seybold who has 
close ties to Texas where his mother and 
sister and the latter’s family live in my 
district. 

Mr. Seybold has written a memorial 
screed honoring the three astronauts 
who lost their lives so tragically last year. 
It is my pleasure to present this memo- 
rial dedication so all can read the memo- 
rial screed honoring Col. Virgil “Gus” 
Grissom, Lt. Col. Edward H. White, and 
Lt. Comdr. Roger B. Chaffee: 


These Valiant Three... 

While in the performance of their duties: 

Duties of an ultimate and hazardous degree 
and requiring the very maximum of 
courage and personal dedication, 

Have never hesitated ... 

They stepped forward when their country 
summoned those with their particular 
skill; 

And more... 

They came forward as Eagles; 

Their hearts abeat with radiant vigor, 

Their brilliant minds expanding with as 
limitless numbers of ideas as there 
are stars in the heavens: 
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There was never any real fear... 

Only the uncertainty in exploring the 
unknown and awareness of the 
multitude of deadly hazards which 
were expected; 

But, they came forward and they performed 

More than satisfactorily ... 

They performed with valor: 


These Eagles who had soared .. . their hearts 
reverberating with the pride of 
conquest; 

And then, quite suddenly... the unwelcome 


ogre, 
The lurking and deadly foe... 


Stilled their hearts and diminished their 
minds: 

But the stillness and the silence cannot 
conquer their eternal courage; 

It cannot diminish their immortality... 

It cannot lay claim to their spirit or their 
souls; 

These treasures belong irrevocably to God; 
To America, and to all free men: 


And if we could communicate with these 
Valiant Three, Here and Now... 

They would unhesitatingly confirm; 

That men of Valor, will therefore... 

Continue to come forward in pursuit of 
truth; 

That men of Courage, will therefore 

Continue to come forward, to seek 

To struggle valiantly... 

And inevitably . . To Find 


CONGRESS MUST ENACT PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON’S EMPLOYMENT PRO- 
POSALS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, in his 
message on job opportunity, President 
Johnson asks: 

In an economy capable of sustaining full 
employment, how can we assure every Ameril- 
can, who is willing to work, the right to earn 
a living? 


The President, with these important 
proposals to strengthen the manpower 
training program and create closer co- 
operation between the private and the 
public sectors, has given positive and 
powerful leadership in our search for the 
answer—and the right answer—to this 
question. 

The need for the President’s proposals 
is self-evident. 

I am particularly pleased that he is 
asking for almost one-half a billion dol- 
lars additional funding in fiscal 1969 for 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, increasing by one-quarter to 1.3 
million those to be helped into jobs, dig- 
nity, and independence. 

Our Nation has made a modest but 
promising start in the task of training 
those who want to work. In New York 
City alone, more than 5,000 trainees were 
approved for institutional training pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1967, and another 
5,500 for on-the-job training. Nearly 33,- 
000 were approved for work-experience 
training in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps and more than 4,700 for the con- 
centrated employment program—many 
of them in the new careers program for 
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public service aides which I developed 
and sponsored last year with Senator 
GAYLORD NELSON a program the Presi- 
dent has also requested to be significantly 
expanded. 

Now we are taking on the challenge of 
training some half a million hard-core 
unemployed in our major cities over the 
next 3 years. In our free enterprise sys- 
tem, this can best be performed in close 
alliance with the private sector. For, al- 
though the Government can, and must, 
be the employer of last resort for a lim- 
ited group of the hard-core unemployed, 
for the majority of our employment 
situations, we must put our faith in the 
vitality, dynamism, and resourcefulness 
of our free enterprise economy. 

The imperatives of our times chal- 
lenge our business leadership to devise 
new job training and orientation systems 
that will link Americans who seek pro- 
ductive employment with present and fu- 
ture jobs that need to be filled. Their 
patriotic commitment to these national 
goals—which we all view with a new 
sense of awareness and heightened 
urgency—as well as their touch com- 
petence and hard-headed professional- 
ism will get the job done. 

But it will not be an easy task. For the 
problems that the business community is 
now asked to shoulder are not the prob- 
lems to which it is accustomed. Employ- 
ing the hard-core brings touch problems 
requiring new and highly sophisticated 
manpower training and motivation tech- 
niques. Supervisory personnel at all levels 
will have to understand the great po- 
tential as well as the problems and lim- 
itations, of the heretofore hard-core un- 
employed. Our skills in industrial human 
8 will be challenged as never be- 

ore. 

We cannot expect private corporations 
operating under the profit system to 
shoulder this task unassisted and un- 
rewarded. In cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Government, the National Alliance 
of Businessmen should be able to mo- 
bilize the outstanding leadership capa- 
bility of American industry to create the 
programs and solve the problems. 

I strongly commend the President on 
his comprehensive presentation of the 
problems entailed in the full development 
of this Nation’s human resources. I urge 
my colleagues to support a program 
which will bring independence and self- 
respect to all Americans able and willing 
to acquire the skills for gainful employ- 
ment and full participation in an abun- 
dant and prosperous America. 


COMPUTER SAYS TRAVEL CURBS 
NOT BEST WAY TO CORRECT PAY- 
MENTS DEFICIT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, curbs on for- 
eign travel and private investment 
abroad would reduce the U.S. balance- 
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of-payments deficit by $1.5 billion, Presi- 
dent Johnson said on January 1. Limit- 
ing selected imports to their 1965 level, 
with an annual increase matching the 
rate of increase of like exports, would re- 
duce the payments deficit by $1.8 billions. 
So concludes a computer study conducted 
by the Trade Relations Council of the 
United States. 

The computer identified 147 manufac- 
turing industries as having a $8.3 billion 
trade deficit in 1966, the council said. 
This was six times the total net balance- 
of-payments deficit in that year. These 
industries, according to the council, em- 
ploy one out of every three workers en- 
gaged in manufacturing in the United 
States. 

Imports competitive with the products 
of these 147 industries were $6.9 billion 
in a 1958-60 base period. They rose to 
$12.7 billion in 1966. Exports of these in- 
dustries were $3.3 billion in the base 
period and rose to 84.4 billion in 1966. Im- 
ports of these products averaged an in- 
crease of 14 percent per year, compared 
with a 5.5-percent average for exports, 
said the council. 

The computer indicated that the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit would be re- 
duced by $1.8 billion by applying mod- 
erate quotas on imports of products com- 
petitive with these 147 industries. Re- 
sults of this magnitude would result from 
limiting imports of those products to 
their 1965 levels, with an automatic in- 
crease each year matching the increase 
in exports of those products. The Trade 
Relations Council said that this quota 
plan, unlike travel and investment curbs, 
would not be subject to retaliation be- 
cause the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade specifically permits quotas to 
be used for balance-of-payments rea- 
sons. 

U.S. import tariffs on almost all prod- 
ucts of the 147 industries were cut 50 per- 
cent in the Kennedy round. In his bal- 
ance-of-payments announcement, Presi- 
dent Johnson called attention to foreign 
border taxes and other nontariff barriers 
which inhibit U.S. exports. The council 
believes that lower U.S. import duties and 
continued foreign restrictions on U.S. 
export sales will accelerate the already 
serious unfavorable balance of trade in 
these products. An increased deficit in 
this trade, according to the council, can 
wipe out the hoped-for benefits of prohi- 
bitions on foreign travel and investment 
abroad. 

The 147 industries include meat and 
dairy products, textiles, apparel, wood 
products, paper, chemicals, rubber foot- 
wear, leather products, flat glass, ceram- 
ics, steel, other primary metals, metal 
products, electronics, electrical machin- 
ery, motor vehicles, toys, sporting goods, 
musical instruments, and scientific in- 
struments. 


MINIMUM WAGE RISES DO NOT 
KILL OFF JOBS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to introduce the following article by Syl- 
via Porter into the Recorp. I think she, 
in her syndicated and widely circulated 
column, uses the true facts most effec- 
tively in setting aside the myth of job 
losses due to our Federal minimum wage 
law. I commend it to my colleagues as an 
article of interest, veracity, and under- 
standing, as follows: 


MINIMUM Wace Rises Do Nor KILL OFF 
Joꝝs 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Less than a fortnight from today (Feb. 1), 
the Federal minimum wage in the U.S. will 
rise from today’s $1.40 to $1.60 an hour, 
giving an annual pay increase amounting to 
$2.3 billion to 7,200,000 employes in fields 
ranging from retailing to construction, agri- 
culture, and manufacturing. 

The new pay boost will follow last Febru- 
ary’s minimum wage hike from $1.25 to $1.40 
an hour, 

For another group of 9,100,000 who were 
covered for the first time last February by 
the Federal minimum wage law, there will be 
a pay boost this February from $1.00 to $1.15 
an hour. For these primarily employes in 
hotels, motels, restaurants, laundries, hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, schools and farms, the 
1966 amendments provide a 15 cent hourly 
pay increase every year until 1971 when their 
pay floor also is to reach the $1.60 level. 

Will this new round of wage hikes add fuel 
to today’s wage-price spiral? Will thousands 
of workers in the lowest pay and least attrac- 
tive skill and age brackets now be in danger 
of losing their jobs through layoffs by em- 
ployers unwilling or unable to pay the new 
wage minimums? 

After 1967's minimum wage hike, a major 
U.S. business association charged that hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs were being lost 
throughout the U.S. Hardest hit, the orga- 
nization said, were teenagers, handicapped 
workers and unskilled workers. A new charge 
is that February's minimum wage hike to 
$1.60 an hour may throw more than 1,000,000 
workers out of jobs. 

What are the facts? 

Fact one: There is no solid evidence that 
last year’s wage hike led to any mass layoffs 
or employment cutbacks. Instead the num- 
ber of employes in fields covered by the min- 
imum wage actually increased by hundreds 
of thousands of workers. 

Fact two: Even today, only 1,900,000 em- 
ployers in the U.S., out of a total of some 
4,500,000 business establishments, are directly 
affected by the Fair Labor Standards Act; the 
rest are outside of the act’s jurisdiction. 

Even today, only about half of the U.S. 
labor force, some 42,000,000 workers, are cov- 
ered by the pay hikes going to skilled workers 
in far higher paying jobs. 

Fact three: Even at the $1.40 an hour min- 
imum wage level now in effect, the yearly 
pay for an individual working eight hours a 
day, five days a week and 50 weeks a year is 
only $2,800, or well below the poverty line if 
the worker is married. With the new hike to 
$1.60, this breadwinner's yearly wage will rise 
to $3,200, still on the brink of poverty. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to argue 
that the health of the U.S. economy demands 
that wages of the bottom-scale worker be 
depressed below these levels. 


MAIL ORDER KEYS AND AUTO 
THEFTS 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
consent 


I ask unanimous that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
as the ranking majority member of the 
Postal Operations Subcommittee, I heard 
testimony focusing attention on one of 
this Nation’s major crime problems; 
namely, the theft of automobiles. It is 
shocking to note that more than 600,000 
autos were stolen in 1966 and it is pro- 
jected that by 1970 a million cars a year 
will be stolen. In just 2 years the rate at 
which motor vehicles are stolen has 
jumped from 1,500 a day to 1,800 a day. 
In 1966 the automobile theft loss was in 
excess of $140,000,000. 

It bears mention, I think, that the 
President, in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, proposed a crime bill which will 
cost $100,000,000 a year, that is, $40,- 
000,000 less than the loss from auto theft 
alone. 

It seems to me that one of the factors 
contributing to the increase in auto 
thefts is the mass distribution by mail of 
master keys for automobiles. One mail- 
order house—the Overseas Trading 
Co.—advertises a set of keys for $10 
which will open every Ford Motor Co. 
automobile; every Chrysler Motor Co. 
product; and every General Motors Co. 
product. In their advertising, the mailers 
include the following phrase: 

There is no easier, faster or more econom- 
ical way to open locked cars. 


And it further states: 


Keys will open doors and ignitions on all 
cars and trucks built from 1955-1967. 


I am greatly concerned that this seri- 
ous mail-order problem will be lost if it 
is included in the shuffle of a bulky omni- 
bus crime bill. Criminal penalties will 
not make a great difference in this situa- 
tion. Our court dockets are so over- 
crowded that the President has been 
forced to request the addition of 100 as- 
sistant U.S. attorneys. Just a little more 
than a year ago the backlog on the felony 
docket in the District of Columbia had 
reached a figure of 1,500 and there are 
only four judges to try cases. Although 
the number of judges has been increased 
slightly, the crime rate has skyrocketed. 
It seems to me that the solution is to 
make master keys for automobiles non- 
mailable and perhaps provide stop-mail 
orders that will return money to senders 
and put unscrupulous mailers out of 
business. I believe the distribution of 
these keys must be controlled at the 
source and the source at the present 
time is certain mail-order houses. 

At this time I would like to insert into 
the Recor a copy of a statement made 
before the Postal Operations Subcom- 
mittee by Mr. Cornelius Gray, director of 
the legal department of the American 
Automobile Association. Mr. Gray points 
out some rather tragic statistics includ- 
ing the fact that one of every five stolen 
automobiles are involved in a serious ac- 
cident. Another witness testified that 
there is a 200 percent better chance of 
x automobile accident with a stolen ve- 

cle. 
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Today I am introducing legislation 
which proposes to bar the mailing of 
master keys for automobiles. We need 
action now and the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee can give us action. 
This is a mail-order practice—it must be 
stopped. It can be stopped by this legis- 
lation. I hope the Congress will give its 
support to this bill and to the Postal 
Operations Subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of Congressman ROBERT 
Nix. 


STATEMENT OF CORNELIUS R. Gray, DIRECTOR, 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
ASSOCIATION, BEFORE THE POSTAL OPERA- 
TIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE Post 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
JANUARY 23, 1968 


Chairman Nix and distinguished Commit- 
tee members, it is a pleasure for me to appear 
here today and express the policy position 
of the American Automobile Association on 
behalf of its ten and one-half million mem- 
bers on H.R. 14404, which would regulate the 
mailing of automotive master keys. 

The official policy position of the American 
Automobile Association on automobile thefts 
is contained in a resolution adopted by the 
delegates at the AAA Annual Convention last 
October, The main provisions of the resolu- 
tion provide: 

“In order to reduce auto thefts AAA urges: 

“1. the enactment or improvement of motor 
vehicle title and registration laws; 

“2. enactment by the Congress of legisla- 
tion prohibiting the sale in interstate com- 
merce of motor vehicle master keys except to 
authorized persons; 

“3. automobile manufacturers to design 
motor vehicles so as to make them more 
theft-proof, such as improvements in door 
locks, ignition, hood latch, etc.; 

“4. the AAA National Headquarters and 
state and local affiliated clubs actively to 
participate with other interested organiza- 
tions in a public information campaign edu- 
cating motorists to the importance of re- 
moving keys from unattended vehicles and 
locking their vehicles.” 

We support the objectives of H.R. 14404 
because we feel regulating the mailing of au- 
tomotive master keys will assist in the reduc- 
tion of auto thefts because the sale of these 
keys is made primarily by mail-order houses. 


MAGNITUDE OF AUTO THEFTS 


The U.S. Justice Department estimates 
650,000 motor vehicles were stolen in the 
U.S, during 1967. Of these, about 100,000 ve- 
hicles were involved in accidents, about one- 
fifth of them involving death or injury. 


MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 


The sale of master keys is confined pri- 
marily to mail-order businesses which make 
no real effort to scrutinize those who pur- 
chase the keys to ascertain whether they will 
be used for legitimate purposes, 

We have in our possession circulars mailed 
throughout the country from two mail-order 
houses in Florida. My assistant wrote to one 
of these companies, asking for a set of master 
keys and enclosed $10. By return mail he re- 
ceived a card which he must sign and return 
to the mail-order house in order to receive 
the keys. 

“To whom it may concern: I am purchas- 
ing these groups of automobile master keys 
in good faith. I have a genuine need for these 
keys and I intend to use them in a lawful 
manner. I will not allow minors to use them 
and I will guard them and keep them in a 
safe place.” 

A place for his signature is on the card, I 
would not consider this much of a test of a 
person’s legitimate need for master keys. 

Because the particular circulars we have 
are from Florida firms is not to indicate that 
that state is the only one where these mail- 
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order houses operate. An article in the 
“Washington Daily News” of November 30, 
1967, states the U.S. Attorney’s office in 
Philadelphia was investigating circulars of- 
fering similar master keys. These circulars, 
according to the story, originated in Philadel- 
hia. 

1 The August, 1966, issue of the New York 
Motorist” published by the New York State 
Automobile Association notes that the New 
York City police were becoming more con- 
cerned with the mounting auto theft rate. 
The article quotes a police officer as stating: 
“Car thefts have become easier to engineer 
because auto keys are available from mail- 
order houses.” 

Master keys are attractive to the thief be- 
cause they permit him to act without arous- 
ing suspicion. 

The September-October, 1966, issue of the 
“Journal of American Insurance” noted three 
examples taken from police files of thieves 
using master keys to steal and loot cars: 

“Police in Evanston, Illinois, arrested two 
car thieves in a stolen 1960 Cadillac. In their 
possession were 79 master keys which police 
traced to a mail-order firm in California. 

“New Jersey police caught seven young 
girls riding in a stolen car. The 17-year-old 
driver had a set of 27 master keys. 

“Kansas City police raided the home of a 
suspected burglar. Found with the stolen 
loot was a set of master car keys.” 

This same article tells of an agent for the 
National Automobile Theft Bureau who pur- 
chased a set of master keys from a firm in 
Pennsylvania. He reported, “At no time dur- 
ing the entire correspondence between my- 
self and this concern was I asked about, nor 
did I furnish, any business affiliation.” 

Since the sale of master keys is primarily 
a mail-order business, we think H.R. 14404, 
which would prohibit the use of the mail to 
transport such keys, except to the authorized 
persons specified in subsections one, two and 
three of the bill, would be helpful in re- 
ducing auto thefts by making it more dif- 
ficult for unauthorized persons to obtain 
such keys. 

We do not feel qualified to intelligently 
comment on who should be included as an 
authorized person entitled to receive these 
keys in the mail. We do, however, support 
that part of the bill which permits the Post- 
master General to require, as a condition to 
accepting these keys, a statement by the per- 
son mailing them that he will not be in viola- 
tion of this legislation. 

As we interpret this particular provision 
of the bill, the Postmaster General is au- 
thorized to issue a regulation in effect mak- 
ing it mandatory that such mail-order houses 
scrutinize all orders for master keys before 
mailing such keys. 

The magnitude of the problem of auto 
thefts can easily be seen when one considers 
that in 1965, 493,100 automobiles were 
stolen—more than 1,300 every day and that 
in two years this has jumped to an estimated 
650,000 vehicles—or more than 1,800 every 
day. 
Recently the Department of Justice con- 
ducted a survey of 4,000 auto thefts and they 
found that 76 percent of stolen automobiles 
had been left unlocked and 59 percent had 
the keys in the ignition or the ignition in 
an unlocked position. 

While we realize that the bill under con- 
sideration before this subcommittee does not 
direct itself to this particular type of situ- 
ation, efforts have been underway under the 
leadership of the Department of Justice and 
interested national and local organizations 
who have banded together to conduct a na- 
tional auto theft prevention campaign alert- 
ing the public to remove their ignition keys 
and to lock their cars. 

Material for advertising and billboard cam- 
paigns was prepared. Small stickers to be 
placed on parking meters, warning drivers to 
lock their cars were included. More than 225 
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cities in 43 States ordered over 1.3 million 
items of campaign material. Here is a sample 
kit of this material. 


AUTO THEFT AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Another reason for our concern with the 
problem of auto thefts is the fact that there 
is a close relationship between juvenile de- 
linquency and such larcency. Testimony, last 
year, before the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee indicated a large number of ju- 
veniles first run afoul of the law by taking a 
motor vehicle. 

The subcommittee in a recent report—Sen- 
ate Report No, 823—made three recommen- 
dations on the problem of delinquency and 
auto thefts, the first of which reads as 
follows: 

“1. Adequate regulation should be placed 
on the manufacture and distribution of 
master auto keys and other similar devices 
that facilitate the entry into cars and the 
operation of ignition systems.” 

The subcommittee is also interested in the 
problem of auto theft because “over 80 per- 
cent of the offenders are young people under 
25 years of age.” 

Since master keys are readily available to 
the youngsters as well as the locksmith via 
the mails, his first criminal act is fairly easy 
to bring off. For $3 he can get a set of keys 
and away he goes. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF A TRAG- 
EDY—A TIME FOR REFLECTION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Casey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, this Janu- 
ary 27 marks the first anniversary of the 
tragic accident that claimed the lives of 
three of our Nation’s astronauts: Virgil 
Grissom, Edward White, and Roger 
Chaffee. 

These men were not only constituents 
I represented in Congress with a deep 
sense of pride, but warm and valued 
friends. The world mourned the tragic 
loss of these gallant men, and those of 
us privileged to know them personally 
and to respect their dedication and abil- 
ity, and great contributions to our space 
program, felt this loss keenly. 

Today is a time for reflection—a time 
to pause and consider the impact the 
loss of these three men have had in the 
space program. 

It would be impossible to count the 
human loss which has preceded each of 
man’s faltering steps forward over the 
centuries, Each advance, each improve- 
ment in the long struggle for the con- 
quest of his environment, has exacted 
a terrible cost—the lives of some of the 
noblest men of each era. 

These explorers, these daring adven- 
turers into the vast unknown of space— 
they knew and understood the great 
risks of their profession, and they ac- 
cepted these risks as a part of their job. 
But little children could not know. Only 
in maturity will the youngsters of these 
three men understand the sacrifice made 
by their fathers—for they will receive 
the gifts from the exploration of space 
for which their fathers died. 
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Mrs. Betty Grissom, Mrs. Patricia 
White, and Mrs. Martha Chaffee, they 
too have bestowed their treasure for the 
progress of man. They knew the risk and 
they will be forever proud of the vast 
contributions which their men have made 
to our ultimate goal. 

For it is a fact of aerospace engineer- 
ing, as in all human endeavor, that prog- 
ress is furthered by trial and error. In the 
research and development of our space 
effort, new concepts of spacecraft design, 
new materials, and new test procedures 
evolved from the tragic experience at 
Cape Kennedy on January 27, 1967. The 
knowledge gained through adversity will 
help to prevent other such tragedies in 
every aspect of the space program. 

And the reverberations do not stop 
there, but spread over the whole Nation, 
into the factories and offices of every 
contractor who contributes in any way 
to this vast space activity. Throughout 
our Nation sadness has been converted 
into action. Untold numbers of people in 
the workshops and offices of Apollo con- 
tractors have given an extra measure of 
care to their work—have checked and 
double checked their production. 

These are the immediate results but 
they mark only the beginning. Through- 
out the years, new technology, improved 
techniques, and the sharpened aware- 
ness of our leaders in Government and 
industry, born of our national sorrow, will 
add to the capability of our great Nation. 

Virgil Grissom, Edward White, and 
Roger Chaffee have not died in vain. 
Their great gift to the Nation is immeas- 
urable and forever. 


CHICAGO STREET DEPARTMENT 
TURNS TO TWO-WAY RADIO TO 
PROVIDE BETTER SERVICE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYNSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this year Mayor Daley came to 
Washington to testify on the Air Control 
Act and he told about Chicago’s eye in 
the sky program to fight air pollution in 
Chicago. He told how Chicago is using 
closed circuit television to scan the sky 
with a 10-to-1 zoom lens for pinpoint- 
ing violators of the air pollution ordi- 
nance. If a violation is detected, the 
closest air pollution control car is im- 
mediately dispatched to the scene by 
two-way radio. So under the leadership 
of our fine mayor, Richard Daley, Chi- 
cago is using the latest and best tech- 
niques to help the people of the city of 
Chicago. 

Now the city is taking another step. 
The Chicago Sun-Times for December 1, 
1967, reports: 

“Chicago Ready for Big Snows.” 

To do this involved equipping all the 
salt-spreading trucks with two-way ra- 
dios as part of the larger program of 
the city’s department of streets and sani- 
tation. This larger program was de- 
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scribed in an article in the Chicago’s 
American early last month under the 
headline “Street Department Opens Its 
Own Radio Network.” I would just like to 
read a little from that article to show 
how this two-way radio network is going 
to serve the people of Chicago. Accord- 
ing to that article, the new two-way 
radio network “will speed normal oper- 
ations such as street cleaning, snow re- 
moval, sanitation needs, and electric 
work. It will also aid in emergencies such 
as the record snowfall last January 26.” 

The streets department is equipping 
most snow equipment with two-way 
radios and also the cars of the depart- 
ment’s division superintendents and the 
autos of the 50 ward superintendents. 
The communications center will be in 
direct touch with the cars of the city’s 
department of air pollution control and, 
during emergencies, it will permit com- 
munications with all major city depart- 
ments including police, forestry, fire, and 
electric. 

I am proud of the fact that under 
Mayor Daley’s leadership, Chicago is 
putting two-way radio to work in so 
many different ways to serve the people 
of Chicago. It seems that every day new 
uses are being found for this type of 
communication. I remember that my 
first contact with the benefits of two-way 
radio was when the refrigeration equip- 
ment in my restaurant broke down and 
when I called the repair company they 
were able to have a truck at my restau- 
rant to repair the trouble in just a few 
minutes because they could get my call to 
one of their radio-equipped service 
trucks. 

Since then, I have heard the testi- 
mony of businessmen from Chicago and 
other parts of the country about their use 
of two-way radio in order to manage 
their businesses more efficiently and 
serve their customers better. And I have 
also learned of the many ways that the 
fire departments, forestry people, and 
every form of activity in the country are 
coming to rely more and more on two- 
way radio communications. 

All of this points up the fact that the 
FCC cannot wait any longer before it 
provides an adequate amount of radio 
spectrum for two-way radio. 

The reports of Presidential commis- 
sions and agencies of this Government 
and the records of hearings of congres- 
sional committees have reported on the 
inadequacy of the amount of spectrum 
which the FCC has allocated to two-way 
radio use. Because I am proud of what 
Mayor Daley and private businessmen 
have done to bring the benefits of two- 
way radio to Chicago, I want to make 
sure that the FCC allocates adequate 
frequency spectrum for the purpose in 
terms of today’s needs. The problem now 
rests with the FCC. It must do its part 
and provide the frequency spectrum 
which is needed by the two-way radio 
users. 

By unanimous consent, I insert the 
entirety of the article entitled “Chicago 
Ready for Big Snows,” from the 
December 1, 1967 edition of the Chicago 
Sun-Times and the article entitled “State 
Department Opens Its Own Radio Net- 
work,” from the November 9, 1967, issue 
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of the Chicago American appear at the 
conclusion of these remarks: 
[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Dec. 1, 1967] 
Curcaco READY FOR Bic SNOWS 
(By Earl Moses) 

Chances that any snowfall here will exceed 
10 inches are one in 50, but Streets Comr. 
James V. Fitzpatrick was preparing Thurs- 
day for the longshot. 

He said his department has devised a snow- 
removal plan which he believes will avert a 
repetition of the colossal snarl that immo- 
bilized the city following the Great Storm 
last Jan. 26-27. For 29 straight hours during 
that period 23 inches of snow—an estimated 
50,000,000 tons—fell on the city. 

Fitzpatrick told Sun-Times reporter Frank 
Sullivan that such a storm can be expected 
only once every 200 years. But since Decem- 
ber is the month in which Chicago usually 
has most of its snow storms, Fitzpatrick has 
a plan. 

It includes co-ordinating Chicago Transit 
Authority snow and ice control efforts 
through his office; equipping all salt-spread- 
ing trucks with two-way radios; a new, city- 
wide communications network; new snow 
plowing vehicles; private meteorologists; 
emergency snow routes and, for the first 
time, a residential street-salting program 
which will be implemented after arterial 
streets have been treated. 


[From the Chicago American, Nov. 9, 1967] 


STREET DEPARTMENT OPENS ITS OWN 
RADIO NETWORK 
(By Ray McCarthy) 

The city department of streets and sani- 
tation yesterday opened a communications 
center on the 10th floor in the City hall. 

James J. McDonough, deputy commissioner 
of the department, said the center will speed 
normal operations such as street cleaning, 
snow removal, sanitation needs, and electri- 
cal work. It also will aid in emergencies such 
as the record snowfall last Jan, 26. 

Besides a 24-hour, two-way radio service, 
the center will include direct teletype con- 
nections with the city’s 50 ward offices. 


SNOW TRUCK RADIOS 


McDonough said most snow equipment will 
carry the two-way radios. Cars of the depart- 
ment’s division superintendents also will 
have the radios. 

McDonough said it also is planned to in- 
stall the radios in the autos of the 50 ward 
superintendents. 

The center now has one teletype, but soon 
will have one each for the south and north 
sides, and one for the central area. 


RECORD OF MESSAGES 


McDonough said duplicates of all messages 
will be kept at the center “so no one can say 
he did not get the message.” 

The radio equipment was moved into the 
center Friday from the old Hudson avenue 
police station. 

During the blizzard last January, radios 
on snow equipment were limited and many 
calls for help were delayed on busy telephone 
lines, McDonough said. 

FOUR-MAN OPERATION 

George Marro, former superintendent of 
the 4lst ward, is in charge of the center, 
with the title of assistant general superin- 
tendent of the department of streets and 
sanitation. 

During normal operations, the center will 
be manned by four men. This staff will be 
expanded to 20 during emergencies, Mc- 
Donough said. 

The center will be in direct touch with cars 
of the city department of air pollution con- 
trol 


During emergencies, it will include a moni- 
toring system that will permit communica- 
tion with all major city departments, includ- 
ing police, forestry, fire, and electrical. 
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REPUBLIC OF UKRAINE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago this week, the Republic of Ukraine 
declared its independence, but unfortu- 
nately this independence was short lived 
and 2 years later this proud people were 
subjugated by the forces of the imperial- 
ist Soviet Union. Yet this gallant nation 
of 45 million people can never be crushed 
so long as life itself continues to exist. 
There is in the soul of every Ukrainian 
a love of liberty that can never be 
crushed by Soviet tanks, and love of 
God and country can never be destroyed 
by the masters of terror and deceit in 
the Kremlin. 

On this 50th anniversary of Ukrainian 
independence, I know that I speak for 
every man, woman, and child in the 14th 
District of New Jersey when I express 
my fond hope that once again the people 
of Ukraine may know freedom and self- 
determination. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF PRES- 
IDENT WOODROW WILSON’S 14- 
POINT PROPOSAL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
Iask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Wednesday evening last week I 
sat here in this Chamber before the Pres- 
ident of the United States, watching him 
and listening to him deliver his annual 
state of the Union message. I became 
increasingly aware of the extent to which 
he and our whole Nation are concerned 
with the affairs of the people of other 
countries. I was reminded vividly that 
just 50 years ago this month, in 1918, 
another great President, Woodrow Wil- 
son, called upon the Congress to support 
his famous 14-point proposal which pro- 
vided for giving independence to the en- 
slaved people of Poland and other na- 
tions in Europe. 

Every American who faces up to the 
magnitude of the task with which we are 
confronted in helping the people of oth- 
er countries to maintain political inde- 
pendence and economic viability sooner 
or later questions the extent to which 
these efforts are justified. All too fre- 
quently we begin asking ourselves just 
how we got enmeshed in the struggles 
of the people of other countries. 

The truth of the matter is that we have 
a great deal in common with all of these 
people. The assurance of their inde- 
pendence is tied directly to the assurance 
of our own continued freedom. The guar- 
antee of living conditions for them de- 
void of hunger, want and suffering is a 
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primary requisite to assuring our own 
people the living standard which we seek 
for them. 

Mr. Speaker, the concern of Ameri- 
cans for people of all races, creeds and 
nationalities is not of recent origin. It 
dates back to the births of this Nation. 
In spite of the Monroe Doctrine, Ameri- 
cans both personally and through their 
Government, have consistently made the 
welfare of other peoples an American 
concern. A backward look across the 
pages of history should convince all of 
us that the wars in which we have en- 
gaged and the stupendous sums of money 
which we have spent to aid in the strug- 
gle of others have been worthwhile. 

Thus, 50 years ago it fell to the lot of 
one of our great American statesmen to 
lead a bitter fight to assure freedom and 
sovereign rights to millions of people suf- 
fering enslavement. Misunderstood and 
maligned as he was, President Woodrow 
Wilson stood firm on his famous 14 
points. Too many Americans have for- 
gotten that within those 14 points pro- 
vision was made for the erection of a 
Polish state which would include the ter- 
ritories inhabited by indisputably Polish 
populations, assure a free and secure ac- 
cess to the sea, and assure that Poland’s 
economic independence as well as terri- 
torial integrity should be guaranteed by 
international covenants. 

Few people recall that this historical 
proposal similarly called for the evacua- 
tion of Russian territory, which resulted 
in the giving of sovereignty to the Baltic 
nations. It also proposed the evacuation 
and restoration of Belgium, Rumania, 
Serbia and Montenegro and it provided 
for the autonomous determination of 
sovereignty to the people of Austro- 
Hungary. 

Mr. Speaker, as our great Polish- 
American organizations observe the 50th 
anniversary of the submission of the pro- 
posals which led to the sovereignty of 
Poland, and as they pay tribute to the 
leadership and the people of our country 
for the part we have played in obtaining 
that initial freedom as well as for what 
we have done over the ensuing 50 years 
to insure their independency, may we 
take heart in meeting the complex in- 
ternational problems which confront us 
today. Every President since Woodrow 
Wilson up to and including President 
Lyndon B. Johnson has had to devote a 
large part of his time and energy to the 
affairs of other nations. Every Congress 
including this one has had to cope with 
legislative problems involving our in- 
terest in other people. Let us not forget 
that the formidable tasks which we face 
today are the same tasks with which our 
people and our leaders have been faced 
generation after generation. 

As we observe the appreciation and 
the acknowledgment of our help which 
the people of Poland and our loyal citi- 
zens of Polish birth and extraction pay 
us on this 50th anniversary of the his- 
toric steps taken to gain the freedom of 
their homeland, we can take renewed 
courage to continue our long-established 
role of championing the cause of the 
weak and oppressed. The deep signifi- 
cance of this event should suffice as an 
answer to the question whether or not 
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our historic involvement in the affairs 
of others is worthwhile. 

I commend our Polish-American 
friends for commemorating this sig- 
nificant page in history. I hope that their 
observances will be sufficiently wide- 
spread to remind Americans everywhere 
not only of the friendship and kinship 
we have for the people of Poland but 
that we have an unfinished job to bring 
complete and lasting independence to 
the state of Poland which we helped to 
restore in 1918. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Howarp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
followed with interest the recent com- 
ments of the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa which are designed to cast 
partisan aspersion upon an agency of 
the Federal Government—the Small 
Business Administration. My good friend 
on the other side of the aisle has alleged 
political considerations entered into the 
approval of a disaster loan in Fairbanks, 
Alaska. As a Member of this body who 
sits on this side of the aisle, I can well 
appreciate the motivation of my col- 
league from the other. 

It is most interesting to note that the 
people of Fairbanks, Alaska, who were 
devastated by the flood last summer have 
nothing but praise for SBA’s prompt and 
capable action in bringing much needed 
financial assistance to them quickly and 
efficiently. Neither have we heard any 
criticism from the distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Alaska congressional delega- 
tion. In fact the legislature of the great 
State of Alaska saw fit last fall to pass 
a joint resolution expressing the appre- 
ciation of the people of Alaska to the 
Small Business Administration for its 
help to the people of Alaska in making 
nearly 3,000 loans for more than $53 
million as a result of this particular 
disaster. 

The gentleman from Iowa has made 
a great fuss over the point that the 
Golden Nugget Motel and its operator 
received SBA help totaling $894,000, 
while the motel across the street, the 
Travelers Inn, owned by Alaska’s Re- 
publican Governor, received a disaster 
loan of only $623,000, alleged to be only 
half of what the Governor asked for. 

But the gentleman has- carefully 
skipped over two very basic points: 

First, the Golden Nugget is a small 
business, whereas the Governor’s opera- 
tion represents big business. 

Second, the Golden Nugget had barely 
opened its doors when the flood struck. 
It had neither the established clientele 
nor the back-up resources to get back on 
its feet on its own. In marked contrast, 
the Governor’s motel is part of a chain. 
In addition, it is an older enterprise with 
an established profit pattern. On both 
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counts, the Travelers Inn was in much 
the stronger position to manage its own 
recovery. 

Even so, the record should show that 
the Travelers Inn received more than 
three times as much physical damage 
money from SBA than did the Golden 
Nugget—$467,000 versus, $140,000. As big 
business with an established clientele, the 
Travelers Inn could not qualify for the 
same economic injury and refinancing 
help the Golden Nugget received. 

The agency concerned, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, has not, I am happy 
to see, reacted violently to the gentle- 
man’s spurious charge. SBA’s capable 
Administrator, Robert C. Moot, assem- 
bled and reviewed the facts in the mat- 
ter and, on the basis of these facts issued 
a fact sheet to set the record straight. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the SBA fact sheet and other in- 
formation in the Recorp at this point: 
[A fact sheet from the Small Business Ad- 

ministration, Jan. 23, 1968] 
SBA HARDSHIP DISASTER LOANS IN FAIRBANKS, 
ALASKA 


SBA Administrator Robert C.. Moot today 
stated that it has been and continues to be 
the policy of the Small Business Administra- 
tion not to make public disclosure of details 
concerning the loan requirements and finan- 
cial status of hardship loans. To do so might 
very well react to the detriment of any in- 
dividual applicant’s credit standing in the 
community. SBA does provide, upon request, 
the names of borrowers and the amounts of 
approved loans. 

Newspaper accounts of specific loans made 
as a result of the Fairbanks flood disaster 
have reported various financial details, some 
erroneous and some taken out of context with 
all of the facts. 

“We must not forget that our mission in 
disasters is to overcome hardship and get peo- 
ple back on their feet. SBA has to look be- 
yond the physical damage alone. If we sim- 
ply restored facilities, but let the occupant 
fail, we would not have done our job,” said 
the Administrator. 

In order to set the record straight, SBA 
Administrator Moot released the following 
information on the Fairbanks dister loans: 

To hardship victims of the 1967 Fairbanks 
flood, SBA has made 2,928 disaster loans in 
the amount of $53,730,227 as of January 19, 
1968; 

SBA personne] carefully explained the basis 
for making loans to the citizens of Fair- 
banks in community meetings prior to mak- 
ing any loans; 

Where financial hardship occurs as a re- 
sult of a disaster, SBA is authorized by law 
to make loans to businesses to cover unin- 
sured physical damage loss, economic injury 
loss due to interruption of operations and 
existing debt obligations to the extent it is 
necessary to provide refinancing to assure 
continuation of the business; 

In the case of the Golden Nugget Motel 
which has been cited in the newspapers, SBA 
approved a hardship disaster loan of $894,000 
which provided $140,000 for physical damage 
loss, $50,137 for economic injury due to in- 
terruption of full operations and $703,863 to 
refinance existing debt obligations; 

Prior to the disaster, SBA had authorized 
a Government guaranty of a proposed bank 
loan to the Golden Nugget Motel with the 
authorized guaranty being in the amount of 
$350,000; 

At the time of the disaster, this bank loan 
had not been completed and the Golden 
Nugget Motel had currently due obligations 
in the amount of $703,863 for which it re- 
quested Government refinancing; 

The Golden Nugget Motel was a new small 
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business enterprise opened only three months 
at the time of the disaster; 

SBA reviewed the Golden Nugget applica- 
tion on its merits and in accordance with 
established procedures for loans over $350,- 
000 referred the request to the Pacific Coastal 
Area Administrator for final review and ap- 
proval; 

The other case cited in the newspaper ac- 
counts involved the Travelers Inn of Fair- 
banks, a well established motel operating 
at a profit; 

SBA approved a loan of $623,400 to the 
Travelers Inn covering $467,900 for physical 
damage and $155,500 for debt refinancing; 

The approved physical damage loss of the 
Travelers Inn was more than three times 
greater than the physical damage loss ap- 
proved for the Golden Nugget Motel and 
more than 80 percent of the physical loss 
requested; 

The difference in the amounts of approved 
loans for these two borrowers was due to 
the difference in their resource availability 
to carry current debt and to the ineligibility 
of the Travelers Inn, a big business, to re- 
ceive Federal funds for economic injury; 

The performance of the SBA in the recent 
Fairbanks disaster has been extolled by the 
Alaskan State Legislature, the Alaskan news- 
papers, the citizens of Fairbanks and the 
entire congressional delegation. (Copy of 
Joint Resolution of Legislature and editorial 
attached). 

A current Fairbanks editorial which is at- 
tached comments upon the recent newspaper 
stories and puts these cases in proper per- 
spective. 


[From the Anchorage Daily Times, 
Sept. 22, 1967] 


COURAGEOUS AGENCY 


There ought to be an outstanding award 
for the Small Business Administration in 
Alaska. It should be presented, with fan- 
fare and ceremony for all to see; by the en- 
tire state and more especially the citizens 
of Anchorage and Fairbanks. 

This agency is the hero in the “rescue” 
operations that revived the state’s two largest 
cities after disasters, Anchorage after the 
earthquake in 1964 and Fairbanks after the 
flood of last month, 

Many federal, state, and local government 
agencies and private organizations came to 
the aid of the stricken cities and many 
rendered memorable service. But most of 
them were doing the job for which they were 
created. 

The Small Business Administration did 
more than that. Rule books and established 
procedures were inadequate in these two dis- 
asters. So the books were thrown out and 
procedures were dumped. The leaders made 
innovations in policies and shortcuts in pro- 
cedures to meet the need. 

This required vision, courage, and con- 
fidence. People in government service rarely 
enhance their careers by throwing out rule 
books. innovating or taking shortcuts. 

Residents of these two cities will be grate- 
ful forever for the vim, vigor and verve of the 
Small Business Administration. 

In Anchorage, the agency liberalized its 
policies and rules for making loans to repair 
the homes and buildings damaged in the 
earthquake; Within a year the agency had 
approved 628 home loans totalling $12.2 mil- 
lion and 642 loans to commercial enterprises 
totalling $51 million, and had actually dis- 
bursed $52.2 million. 

This was the credit that enabled families 
to continue to live here. It was the credit 
that enabled business places to re-establish 
their operations and provide the goods and 
services the people required. 

In Fairbanks the agency responded to the 
pressing needs for haste because of the ap- 
proaching winter and the different condi- 
tions resulting from a flood. 
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Shortly after the flood water had receded, 
the Small Business Administration was in 
full operation with a program that the city 
needed and could get nowhere else. The agen- 
cy offered unsecured loans up to $3,000 to 
anyone who had flood damage and announced 
that additional credit would available for 
those who required it. 

This enabled the residents to act imme- 
diately to clean up and fix up their proper- 
ties before the cold of winter moved in and 
made repairs impossible. The decision to in- 
crease the amount of the unsecured loans 
upset the normal ceiling of $1,000 and ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the people of Fair- 
banks. The agency had been asked to grant 
$2,500 loans and, via telephone from Wash- 
ington, the ceiling was set at $3,000 the same 
day the request was made. 

Who could ask for more cooperation or 
faster action? 

Even without the distinction earned in the 
two disasters the Small Business Administra- 
tion is worthy of special recognition, The 
agency is a source of credit and, like every 
frontier, this frontierland needs credit on 
liberal terms. Small business loans have en- 
abled many new enterprises to come into 
being to provide goods, services and employ- 
ment in places where all three have been 
sorely lacking. 

Credit has always been hard to find in 
Alaska. For 90 years as a territory, this area 
had virtually none. Nobody would loan to a 
peculiar place that was run by a czar called 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Since statehood, capital has been inter- 
ested in a limited sort of way. Things are 
better and the future looks still better. 

But all would be different had the Small 
Business Administration not made it possible 
for Anchorage and Fairbanks to come back 
from their disasters, Deterioration in their 
economics would have led to a shrivelling of 
the transportation systems and all the com- 
mercial establishments that supported them, 
Population would be less, Demands would be 
less. Life would be a step or two back toward 
the isolation and hardships of a generation 


ago. 

A major part of the success in overcoming 
the two disasters must be attributed to the 
vision, courage and efficiency of the Small 
Business Administration, 


[From Jessen’s Daily, Jan, 17, 1968] 


SoMEBODY IN WASHINGTON WITH CRYING 
‘TOWEL? 


Recently there have been stories on the 
wire from Washington indicating that per- 
haps politics is mixed up in the SBA loan 
program in Fairbanks. There has been an 
outcry over the $894,000 loan to the Golden 
Nugget Motel and the $663,400 loan to 
Travelers Inn. 

The charge has been made that favoritism 
was played in that Donald Pruhs, formerly 
Democratic Committee Chairman here, re- 
ceived the full amount he was asking while 
the Travelers Inn, owned by Hickel Enter- 
prises, received only half what it was asking. 

We have looked into the situation and it 
appears to us very simple why this occurred, 
SBA is following the policy which it set out 
very explicitly in meetings at the University 
of Alaska just after the flood: it will follow 
a liberal policy in refinancing prior SBA 
loans while it may or may not refinance 
other mortgages. The Golden Nugget had 
a previous SBA loan of about $350,000. The 
Travelers Inn did not. It had two smaller 
miscellaneous mortgages. 

While it is true that the Travelers Inn 
suffered more flood damage than did the 
Golden Nugget, the loans so reflect. Practi- 
cally all of the Travelers Inn loan was for 
that purpose, while only about a half of the 
Golden Nugget loan was to cover flood dam- 
“iets may be cases of irregularities in 
loans here and we believe legitimate cases 
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should be brought forth, but this one does 
not appear to us to be out of line with 
policy. 

It appears to us there has been someone 
in Washington with a crying towel, and the 
crying may serve only to toughen policy «nd 
delay loans of those in Fairbanks who have 
not yet made applications. 

The politics in the SBA program appear to 
emanate from Washington, D.C., not Fair- 
banks. 


FSS—H.J. RES. 5 
A joint resolution expressing appreciation 
to the Small Business Administration for 
their services in the natural disaster of 

August 14, 1967 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska: 

Whereas the natural disaster occurring on 
or about August 14, 1967, has left many of 
the businesses and citizenry of the Fairbanks 
and Nenana areas in dire need of assistance; 
and 

Whereas the Small Business Administra- 
tion has been speedy in assessing these 
needs; and 

Whereas SBA loans are now subject to de- 
ferment for as long as necessary with three- 
month renewal periods; and 

Whereas the SBA is now refinancing exist- 
ing loans where the individuals suffering 
from the disaster cannot meet more than 
one mortgage payment; and 

Whereas the SBA is now making unsecured 
loans up to $3,000 to homeowners as well 
as to householders, including tenants who 
have lost personal belongings; and 

Whereas all of the loans outlined above 
are being made on a liberal basis with a 
true interest for the individual sufferers of 
this natural disaster; and 

Whereas these loans are being made to the 
people in record time so as to complete es- 
sential repairs prior to freeze-up; 

Be it resolved that the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska commends the Small Busi- 
ness Administration for its laudable and un- 
tiring work in the face of extremely adverse 
conditions. 

Copies of this Resolution shall be sent to 
the Honorable Bernard L. Boutin, Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Administration; 
the Honorable William Schumacher, West- 
ern Regional Director of the Small Business 
Administration; the Honorable Clarence 
Cowles, Director of the Disaster Relief Fund; 
and to the Honorable E. L. Bartlett and the 
Honorable Ernest Gruening, U.S. Senators, 
and the Honorable Howard W. Pollock, U. S. 
Representative, members of the Alaska dele- 
gation in Congress. 

The following officers of the Legislature 
certify that the attached enrolled resolution, 
FSS-HJR 5, was passed in conformity with 
the requirements of the constitution and 
laws of the State of Alaska and the Uniform 
Rules of the Legislature. 

Passed by the House October 3, 1967. 

WILLIAM K. BOARDMAN, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest: 

IRENE CASHEN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Passed by the Senate October 3, 1967. 

JOHN BUTROVICH, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest: 

EmyYLov LLOYD, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
WALTER J. HICKEL, 

Governor of Alaska. 


PRIVATE FAIR HOUSING PROGRAM 
OF RHODE ISLAND'S IRVING J. FAIN 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. St GER- 
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MAIN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, any- 
one who reads the daily newspaper must 
quickly conclude that these are trying 
times—domestically as well as interna- 
tionally, So many problems, but so few 
answers. 

Regrettably, because of the magnitude 
and complexity of domestic problems, 
our citizens seem to lean upon the Fed- 
eral Government for many of the solu- 
tions. While it is right for the Federal 
Government to endeavor to provide these 
solutions, there are many instances in 
which individuals can and, fortunately, 
do provide suitable local solutions that, 
in some cases, could not be attained by 
the Federal, State, or local governments. 

When we meditate upon it, this, the 
individual effort, is the very substance 
of America’s success story. And let us 
not fool ourselves, it is the sine qua non 
of our continued success. 

Much to my dismay, however, the sig- 
nificance of individual effort is trampled 
underfoot by the stampede toward a Fed- 
eral solution. Admittedly, there are some 
instances in which a problem over- 
whelms a community. But in other cases, 
it could be and is solved by imaginative 
individual effort. 

An illustration of this is contained in 
a news account of an extraordinary in- 
dividual effort by one of Rhode Island’s 
foremost citizens, the highly esteemed 
industrialist and civil and religious 
leader, Irving J. Fain, of Providence. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be inserted into the RECORD. 

Mr. Fain’s silent but deliberate phil- 
anthropic endeavors know no boundaries 
and are too numerous to note here todry. 
However, his charitable and very unique 
effort cited in this news article is indica- 
tive of the extraordinary nature of this 
truly great American. 

Being privileged to be numbered 
among his friends, I am well aware of 
his many accomplishments toward the 
betterment of mankind. Though I wish 
that everyone were aware of his out- 
standing work, I do not insert this news 
article into the RECORD as a means 
toward this end. Rather, I offer this news 
article as a means for others to follow 
in his wake for I know that Irving Fain 
wishes this above all else. This is the 
very purpose of his exemplary life. As he 
is quoted in this article, he does not wish 
“to be put in the position of a ‘do-gooder’ 
or someone that somebody else has to 
thank.” He simply is clearing the way 
for others. He is proving that “a” person 
can do “something” about a problem 
that confronts a community, a State, 
and the Nation. 

Irving Fain’s private fair housing pro- 
gram is a bold and imaginative solution 
to what appears to be a very complex 
problem. Like all problems, the matter 
becomes a very simple one when the 
solution is found. Irving Fain has, I be- 
lieve, simplified the problem of inte- 
grated housing with an individual solu- 
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tion to a problem that has, for the most 
part, proven too complex and great for 
the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. 

The article follows: 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Evening Bulle- 
in, Jan. 23, 1968] 
PRIVATE FAIR HOUSING PROGRAM EXAMPLE OF 
SMOOTH INTEGRATION 
(By Robert Taylor) 

A wealthy Providence man’s dedication to 
fair housing has led to the quiet integration 
of many previously all-white neighborhoods 
in Greater Providence. 

As a result, Negroes shop in supermarkets, 
go to gas stations, attend schools and trim 
hedges where Negroes seldom were observed 
before. 

Property values have not dropped, whites 
have not fled in panic and Negroes have not 
“flooded” the neighborhood. 

The man is Irving J. Fain, 61, a Providence 
industrialist and civic and religious leader. 
Since the spring of 1965, he has been buying 
houses, mostly two and three-family build- 
ings, improving them and deliberately renting 
them on an integrated basis. 

He calls his venture Hephzibah, from the 
book of Isaiah. It means both new Zion and 
“my delight is in her.” 

At last count, he owned 47 houses that are 
occupied by 115 family. They are scattered 
around the East Side, Elmwood, Elmhurst, 
Washington Park and other sections of Pro- 
vidence, as well as Cranston, East Providence 
and Pawtucket. 

The National Committee Against Discrimi- 
nation in Housing called Mr. Fain’s venture 
unique. Some buyers in other parts of the 
country have followed his course, the com- 
mittee added, but on a much smaller scale. 

Mr. Fain had been a leader in the fight for 
fair housing legislation. Although a law 
passed in 1965, he felt something extra was 
needed to break segregation barriers. 

He looks for attractive neighborhoods and 
houses as good or better than others on a 
block. He reserves the first vacancy for a 
nonwhite family; the following vacancies 
are set aside for white families. 

Needing a real estate agency that sympa- 
thized with his endeavors, he chose the firm 
of Rotkin and Sydney. Mrs. Russell C. Smith 
of Seekonk, an interior decorator, is Heph- 
zibah’s consultant. 

Ninety white families and 25 nonwhite 
families occupy Mr. Fain’s houses. The per- 
centage of nonwhite families will grow as 
vacancies occur. 

Rents for apartments vary widely, from a 
low of $30 to a high of $175, depending on 
location and improvements. The tenants in- 
clude accountants, factory workers, pro- 
fessors, retired couples, restaurant employes, 
clerks, clergymen, librarians and servicemen. 

Mr. Fain believes his enterprise has de- 
stroyed many myths. One myth is that white 
families will not move into a building oc- 
cupied by a Negro family. Thirteen white 
families have done so, with full knowledge 
Negroes lived there. 

Mrs. Menahem Magen of 14 Sackett St., 
the young wife of a teacher of Jewish studies, 
said of the Negro family living above her: 

They're a nice couple; they have a little 
baby, that’s all. They don't jump on our 
heads and we don't blast the record player.“ 

Mrs. Anna Oakes lives at 45 Rochambeau 
Ave. She grew up in Milan, Italy, and her 
husband is an industrial engineer from 
England. They have two small children. 

Of her Negro neighbors, she said: They're 
neighborly, quiet people, really ideal. In 
Europe you got the impression that every- 
body in America was against Negroes, You 
learn that isn’t true.” 

Mrs. Edythe Sears, 70, is a Negro woman 
who lives in three tidy rooms at 40 Mawney 
St., which has six apartments. She is a do- 
mestic. 
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“A friend told me there weren't any colored 
on this block,” she said. “I told her I didn’t 
know. Maybe there’re some in this house for 
all I know. 

“I do know that it’s a nice, quiet place. And 
it’s right near the bus line and stores. I’m 
very, very contented.” 

As a buffer against white troublemakers, 
Mr. Fain was prepared to call on the Women’s 
Intergroup Committee, ministers, priests 
and rabbis. It has never been necessary, 

Once an East Side homeowner tried to stir 
up neighbors when Mr. Fain integrated two 
houses on his street. But nobody listened to 
him 


Another time an elderly West Elmwood 
woman complained when a Negro couple 
moved in, She since has called several times 
to say what nice neighbors they are. 

Rumors still circulate. One is that Mr. 
Fain is a front for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People and 
the Urban League, and a second is that he 
is a “straw man” for the federal government. 
Both rumors are totally untrue. 

Hephzibah confronts both white sterotypes 
and Negro attitudes and fears. Rebuffed in 
the past, many Negroes avoid seeking apart- 
ments in white neighborhoods. Others fear 
dissension or harassment once they move in. 

The Ronald Browns, the Negro couple who 
live above the Magens, spent four frustrating 
months looking for a place. 

“You get tired of hearing the same excuse 
all the time: ‘Someone came before you and 
put a deposit on the place,“ Mrs. Brown 
said, 


The Rev. Carl C. Banks referred them to 
Rotkin and Sydney. They now have a five- 
room apartment. “I even got to choose my 
own wallpaper,” Mrs. Brown said. 

Hephzibah has helped to upgrade some 
neighborhoods, When Mr. Fain bought two 
houses in Elmwood, he painted them in fresh 
pastels, put in new sidewalks, landscaped 
the grounds and tore down some old garages. 
Two neighbors repaired their houses soon 
after. 

A BUSINESS VENTURE 


Mr. Fain stressed that he attempts to op- 
erate a normal real estate venture, with a 
fair return on investment. To do otherwise, 
he said, would defeat Hephzibah’s meaning, 
which is to prove that open occupancy is a 
sound practice. 

“I don't want to be put in the position 
of a ‘do-gooder’ or someone that somebody 
else has to thank,” he said. 

“When a person goes into a car lot to 
buy an auto for $3,000, he doesn’t have to 
go up to the owner and thank him for sell- 
ing it. 

“Neither should there be any call for 
thanking a landlord when he rents an apart- 
ment. That’s what a landlord has a house 
for.” 


WILL THE TORCH BE PASSED TO A 
NEW GENERATION OF AMERICA’S 
POOR? 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Brown] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 


Speaker, I should like to direct the at- 
tention of my colleagues to an interest- 
ing and significant article which ap- 
peared in the December 9, 1967, issue 
of the Washington Post. The article is 
entitled “Nixon Sees Threat of U.S. Race 
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War,” and was written by Mr. Stanley 
Johnson. 

The former Vice President is quoted 
as saying; 

The war in Asia is a limited one, with 
limited means and limited goals. The war 
at home is a war for survival of a free 
society. Anything less than total mobiliza- 
tion of our resources, would risk defeat. 


Perhaps of more importance was Mr. 
Nixon’s assertion that the “war in the 
making” between black and white in the 
United States was more important than 
the war in Vietnam, and if it is not 
solved, “it will not matter what happens 
in Vietnam.” 

I suppose that most will say that the 
above “goes without saying,” but I bring 
it to your attention primarily because 
of the source—the former Vice President 
of the United States and a front-runner 
for the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency in 1968. Few will deny, I am 
certain, that one of the qualities fre- 
quently attributed to this respected Re- 
publican is his knowledgeable grasp and 
interpretation of foreign and domestic 
affairs. 

I find myself in substantial agreement 
with the remarks of the former Vice 
President, and my primary purpose be- 
fore you here today is to explain why. 

However, before I begin to elaborate 
on a few selected and specific topics, I 
would like to share one general thought 
which I feel is paramount to my discus- 
sion today. 

In my humble opinion, the central and 
critical question facing America at this 
time, is whether this great Nation can 
exist and prosper, one-quarter in pov- 
erty and three-quarters in affluence. It 
is doubtful whether this can be accom- 
plished without continued convulsion of 
our society. The proof ought to indeed 
be convincing. One has only to review 
the spectacle of urban revolt, increasing 
violence, and pervading despair, to un- 
derstand the magnitude and critical 
seriousness of the problems to which I 
address my remarks. 

It is true—as Mr. Nixon suggests— 
that there appears to be a polarization 
of the races here in America. For what- 
ever reason, the Negroes of this country 
are concentrated in urban ghettoes, 
while most other Americans opt for the 
comfort, security, and pleasure of the 
suburban life. Partly, this is a conse- 
quence of economic segregation, but we 
also know that pure and simple racial 
prejudice must account for a substantial 
part of the fault. There are, of course, 
other reasons of lesser importance. 

One cannot deny the tragic problem 
facing us in the area of race relations. 
And, it is not enough, I might add, to 
pass civil rights legislation and engage 
in prayer to forestall urban revolt. To 
begin the task, the war on poverty must 
be escalated tenfold, and must involve 
every segment of our society, as well as 
all levels of government. 

I make first reference to the war on 
poverty, Mr. Speaker, because it is de- 
signed to assist all of our disadvantaged 
people—Negro, Mexican-American, the 
rural poor, and others. As we well know, 
the economically afflicted encompasses 
more than American Negroes alone. The 
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following editorial which appeared in the 
December 11, 1967, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post discusses very lucidly, for 
instance, the nature and scope of rural 
poverty in America: 


RURAL POVERTY 


The President's National Advisory Com- 
mission on Rural Poverty has made find- 
ings and recommendations so sweeping and 
comprehensive and exhaustive in character 
that its report is bound to figure in the for- 
mation of national policy for a generation. 

Its disclosures on the nature of rural pov- 
erty will not surprise or amaze those who 
have heard the reports of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman and others. The pov- 
erty of 14 million rural Americans is, as the 
Commission says, “a national disgrace.” It is 
not the first to say that the urban riots of 
1967 “had their roots in considerable part 
in rural poverty.” The Commission rightly 
makes the point that “the more vocal and 
better organized urban poor gain most of 
the benefits of current anti-poverty pro- 
grams.” 

The disparities between urban and rural 
life have become a matter of common knowl- 
edge: one in every eight urban persons is 
poor, one of every 15 suburban, one of every 
four rural persons. Thirty per cent of the 
people live in rural America, but 40 per cent 
of the poor. Three out of five rural white 
people are poor. There are three million illit- 
erate rural adults. One out of 13 houses are 
unfit. The melancholy indices of rural ca- 
lamity can be continued ad infinitum. 

The Commission, in spite of its gloomy 
findings of fact, is hopeful that something 
can be done and it wishes the country to 
adopt and put into effect a policy that would 
give to residents of rural America equal op- 
portunity with those of other citizens. It 
has a program for providing full employ- 
ment, adequate shelter, rural education, med- 
ical care, family planning, rural housing, bet- 
ter rural government and other answers to 
rural inadequacies. 

In total, its recommendations would in- 
volve Federal commitment to rural change on 
a scale unprecedented as to both expendi- 
ture and intervention in local and state af- 
fairs. Some of its proposals tend toward com- 
plicating governmental arrangements that 
elsewhere it finds already too involved. 

The Commission’s appraisal of the Federal 
acreage crop adjustment programs acknowl- 
edge that they are not specifically poverty“ 
programs, but faults them for not having 
more effect on the poor. The crop adjustment 
programs have effects that permeate the life 
of many parts of rural America, maintaining 
commodity price levels that otherwise would 
descend to disaster levels, distributing direct 
benefits and sustaining the prosperity of the 
vast rural business of supplying and market- 
ing farm commodities. These commodity pro- 
grams may not deal with the rural poor— 
but they deal with a lot of people who would 
be poor without them and their significance 
and importance in relations to rural life 
should not be minimized. 

To close the poverty gap by cash subsidies 
to the poor, the Commission estimates, would 
cost $12.5 billion—$5 billion for rural poor 
alone, It is an alternative the utter simplicity 
of which, in the form of income subsidies of 
one kind or another, in the end may strongly 
recommend itself as an alternative to the 
more involved social, economic and cultural 
programs the Commission proposes. 


As the editor of the Washington Post 
states, the President’s National Advisory 
Commission on Rural Poverty was not 
the first to declare that the urban riots 
of 1967 “had their roots in considerable 
part in rural poverty.” Indeed, the rural 
poor continue to move into our large 
cities in vast numbers, seeking the better 
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life they have heard tell of, or witnessed 
on television. 

Farming, for the small family farmer, 
is too large a risk, too costly a proposi- 
tion, and too competitive with the gi- 
gantic, highly mechanized, corporation 
“agribusinesses.” Subsistence is difficult, 
profit hardly a motive. Many older farm 
people are engaged in a holding opera- 
tion, the younger farm members are 
leaving in droves. It is doubtful that this 
trend will be reversed. 

We know, of course, that not all of the 
expatriates from the farm are former 
land operators or owners. The majority 
of these new arrivals to our cities are 
former agricultural workers, recently dis- 
placed by a machine of some sort, and 
forced to vacate the rural habitat. Many 
of them were migratory workers, follow- 
ing the harvest of the crops, year after 
year, and, more tragically in some cases, 
generation after generation. 

But no one stands in the way of change 
and progress. New ideas and innovations 
force changes of custom, habits, and 
methods. Such things as power, wealth, 
population distribution, and leadership 
all shift to accommodate change. The 
large corporation farm replaces the fam - 
ily farm, and machines replace workers. 

There are other forces of change cur- 
rently in motion. Of noteworthy signif- 
icance is the movement to organize those 
farmworkers who have chosen to re- 
main in the fields. This organizational 
drive has developed considerable mo- 
mentum, talent, and support both in 
dollars and sympathy from the general 
public. 

In the vanguard of these organiza- 
tional efforts is the United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee centered in 
Delano, Calif., the heart of the grape- 
producing region of that great State. Im- 
pressive and precedent-setting victories 
have been won by the farmworkers un- 
der the able and respected leadership of 
a man described by the Vice President of 
the United States as “a man of unselfish 
dedication and personal courage who has 
aroused the conscience of this Nation: 
Cesar Chavez.” 

These are a few of the activities under- 
way in the American countryside, where 
poverty is widespread, frequent, and 
seemingly entrenched. What of the 
poverty in our cities? 

The subjects of poverty and violence 
in our cities have been restated so many 
times, that I hesitate to embark upon 
a restatement of the nature, causes, and 
consequences of them. Suffice it to say, 
at least for our purposes that the situa- 
tion is critically serious, and demanding 
of immediate action on the part of all 
governmental agencies—local, State, and 
Federal. The time is desperately short, 
hope seems drastically distant, and the 
patience of America’s poor is danger- 
ously thin. We must act now and hope 
that we are not too late. 

The question remains: Will we act to 
ward off impending disaster? Some 
knowledgeable, competent, sources think 
not. I ask you to review carefully the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
December 1967 issue of Agenda, a maga- 
zine published by the Sete Union 
Department, AFL-CIO 
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Concress TRIES Harp To IGNORE THE FACTS 
or LIFE 


During the recent House debate on the 
anti-poverty bill a group of ragged, bearded 
Negro youths appeared in the public gallery. 
An old doorkeeper shook his head. “They 
don’t belong here,” he said. “They're not 
helping their cause one bit.” 

Since their future was being decided by 
the floor debate, their right to be there 
seemed beyond question. But the resentment 
their presence stirred is eloquent indication 
of the atmosphere in which laws are made 
on Capitol Hill, The intrusion of harsh real- 
ity, even while it is under discussion, strikes 
many as Offensive. 

This tendency is evade looking hard facts 
in the face was apparent during the first 
session of the 90th Congress. The present lull 
between the ending of the first session and 
the anticipation of the second next year is 
as good a time as any to try to assess the 
legislative mood. 

Someone has already dubbed this Congress 
the Naughty Nineties. But that’s too arch. 
Its stubborn resistance to the facts of life 
in the United States during the 60s is evi- 
dence of something grimmer than mere mis- 
chief. 

There is evidence of the temper of Con- 
gress in its treatment of the poor. At a time 
when the country shows a disposition to 
recognize the presence of the heretofore in- 
visible poor (mostly because the poor, like 
the youths in the gallery, have suddenly 
thrust themselves upon a country’s notice), 
the attitude of many members of Congress 
is one of mid-Victorian disdain. 


AID IS FOR ONLY THOSE CONSIDERED. “WORTHY” 
OF IT 


That was clear in the anti-poverty debate 
where the chief decision seemed to be, not 
shall we give them anything—for the mem- 
bers were all agreed that something had to 
be done—but only whats the smallest 
amount we can give. 

The same mood was evident in the han- 
dling of welfare clients in the House ver- 
sion of the Social Security bill. There, in the 
best tradition of the 19th century English 
poor laws, the inclination was to help only 
the “deserving poor.” The welfare proposals 
advanced would require youths and mothers 
on relief to take whatever training and jobs 
were offered them or face the loss of bene- 
fits—even if the jobs were unsuitable and if 
children suffered from lack of supervision. 

Disdain appears to have been the operating 
factor when Congress let the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity’s spending authority ex- 
pire on Oct. 23, so that many poverty pro- 
grams had to shut down or try to operate 
on a volunteer basis. 

There is also little disposition to pay for 
domestic programs on an adequate scale or 
to consider appropriate ways to pay for them. 
So the President’s 10 percent surtax was al- 
lowed to die this session on the excuse that 
he would not cut essential programs, And 
the Senate Finance Committee for several 
days considered raising Social Security taxes 
higher than necessary in order to curb infla- 
tion, even though it risked undercutting the 
Social Security system, and even though the 
burden of such an increase would have been 
greatest on the employed poor. 

SOME OF WORST ACTIONS WERE LATER REVERSED 


Some of the other dubious distinctions of 
the first session were the House refusal even 
to consider a proposal to appropriate $40 mil- 
lion for rat extermination; and the refusal 
of the House Agriculture Committee to ap- 
prove an emergency food program for the 
starving poor even though Senator John 
Stennis of Mississippi himself came and 
asked for it. 

At such times 19th century standards seem 
to go deeper on Capitol Hill than the lush 
decor of crystal chandeliers, gilt framed 
mirrors and richly decorated halls; they seem 
to fix the prevalent point of view. 
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Fortunately, Congress is able to surmount 
these moments. Things are not that bad. The 
Senate Finance Committee in the end 
adopted a schedule of tax increases based on 
benefit increases. The rat extermination pro- 
gram and the emergency food program were 
added to other legislation. Welfare recipients, 
at least in the Senate bill, were treated with 
more consideration, 

An excess of indifference to immediate 
problems, however, does exist. 

For what finally emerges are programs that 
are insufficient: a War on Poverty that 
scarcely makes a good dent in the problems 
of the poor; urban rehabilitation and school 
programs that do not go very far in meeting 
the needs of cities. 

One is always aware that such skimpy as- 
sistance is given at the same time that Con- 
gress approves $1.2 billion for a supersonic 
jet and applauds the $350 million spent to 
put the Saturn into space. 

NATIONAL MOOD UNDERGOING MAJOR CASE 
ENNUI? 

It is the war in far-off Vietnam, finally, 
that affects everyone and sets the tone. Con- 
gress after all does reflect the nation’s mood. 

No recent issue more engaged the hearts 
and minds of millions of Americans who 
favor social reforms than the threatened end 
of the War on Poverty. Yet when a reporter 
during the House debate asked a civil rights 
leader, “Is it like 1964?” He underscored the 
change that had taken place in three years. 

It is not like the 1964 Congress which 
demonstrated its concern for the deprived. 
Even though many of the same groups whose 
outpouring of concern led to the enactment 
of the milestone Civil Rights Act of that 
year are involved in the War on Poverty, 
they were unable in 1967 to generate support 
of the same magnitude. 

It is a melancholy sign of our time that 
the 90th Congress, at best, will provide no 
more than guns and margarine. It is another 
sign that many of us are ready to settle 
for that. 


Now that the first session of the 90th 
Congress can be viewed and analyzed in 
retrospect, one can find any number of 
views and descriptions of our work. I was 
especially distressed by the assessment of 
Mr. Joseph Kraft, a columnist for the 
Washington Post, who stated in his col- 
umn on December 17, 1967: 

Thus the accomplishments of the Con- 
gress, as well as what it did not do, both 
conspire to underline the same point. Like it 
or not, political opinion in the country is 
turning right and the outlook for poor peo- 
ple and for minorities is bad. 


That particular analysis gives cause for 
alarm, because one gets the impression 
that if what Mr. Kraft says is substan- 
tially true, then we face societal disrup- 
tions of a far greater intensity and mag- 
nitude than in recent years. This is to be 
anticiptaed because the poor of this Na- 
tion are slowly moving to the forefront to 
demand—I hesitate to say “ask”—from 
the affluent three-quarters of the popu- 
lace, a decent share of America’s over- 
abundance. Who among us would have 
expected these fellow Americans to stay 
put? Would you? 

There is special attention being paid 
in the ghettos, barrios, and other such 
areas in America today, to a statement 
attributed to an early American named 
Frederick Douglass. It goes like this: 

If there is no struggle, there is no progress. 
Those who profess to favor freedom, and yet 
deprecate agitation, are men who want crops 
without plowing up the ground. They want 
rain without thunder and lightning. They 
want the ocean without the roar of its many 
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waters. This struggle may be a moral one; 
or it may be a physical one; or it may be both 
moral and physical; but it must be a strug- 
gle. Power concedes nothing without a de- 
mand. It never did and never will... . Men 
may not get what they pay for but they 
most certainly pay for all they get. 


The tragedy of it all, is that very few 
Americans have even a casual exposure 
to or understanding of the conditions 
and needs of our poverty-stricken citi- 
zens. Poverty has been conveniently iso- 
lated from our minds and view. Few have 
sought it out. Few will. 

Nevertheless, factual and substanti- 
ated reports of the conditions daily fac- 
ing these 25 to 30 million Americans are 
being placed before the general public. 
It is increasingly difficult to hide from 
the truth. The report I included for in- 
sertion concerning the rural poor is an 
example, there are many more. I offer 
two news items on the subjects of poverty 
and social alienation for your attention. 
The first deals with Americans of Mexi- 
can descent, the other with American 
Negroes: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 21, 1967] 
At Texas Inquiry INTO HUNGER: U.S. 
Mexicans TELL OF Poverty 


(By Vicki Brandenberger) 


San ANTONIO.—An ailing 62-year-old Mexi- 
can-American, a yardman and several pov- 
erty-stricken mothers were witnesses here 
Tuesday at an ad hoc Citizens’ Board of In- 
TEY into Hunger and Malnutrition in the 


The first to take the stand was Porter 
Salazar, 62, who suffers from bronchitis and 
asthma. Speaking in Spanish through an 
interpreter he told of having to choose be- 
8 paying medicine bills and buying 
He said he must care for his disabled wife 
and a 7-year-old grandson on $112 a month 
in pension, and has trouble with the confus- 
ing Government regulations on commodities 
allotments and medicines. He said he pays 
$25 a month in rent, $26 on a furniture debt 
and $10 for insurance. 

His story was repeated again and again be- 
fore the panel, which is sponsored by the 
Citizens Crusade against Poverty and in- 
cluded Philip Sorensen, former Lieutenant 
Governor of Nebraska, Msgr. Lawrence Cor- 
coran, secretary of the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities; Yale law professor Ed- 
ward Sparer, and Clark College (Atlanta) 
president Vivian Henderson, Hearings have 
already been held in Kentucky and will be 
held later in the cotton belt and on Indian 
reservations. 

Another witness, Raymond Medel, a 46- 
year-old yardman, told the panel he had 
just been released from the county charity 
hospital after a three-month stay and that 
his three children are not going to school 
because they have no shoes or clothing. 

Medel said he earns about $40 a week but 
while he was in the hospital his rent was 
not paid and he received notice that if he 
does not pay back rent he will “be out.” 

When questioned by Sparer, Medel said 
his family had attempted to get welfare 
assistance while he was in the hospital but 
that this wife was told the family was not 
eligible because she was capable of working. 

He said she was not given advice on any 
igi might get but was told to look for 
work, 

“Did they tell who would look out for her 
children?” Sparer asked. 

“No,” replied the witness. 

Benita Luna, a young housewife holding 
a baby in her lap and clutching a toddler at 
her side, told of her problems of cooking 
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for a family of eight on a kerosene stove in 
the onè room in which the family lives. 

She said her husband’s permit 
her to spend $25 a week for food and that 
she is unable to give her children milk and 
her family seldom has meat. 

Midway through the day-long hearing on 
problems of hunger among Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in Texas, Frances Delgado, a young 
mother of nine, showed a scrawled note 
she had found during the hearing lunch 
break. The note, from the Housing Authority 
of San Antonio, threatened her with legal 
action and eviction unless she paid $10 re- 
maining on her monthly rent by 5 p.m. 

“I paid $42.75, but I still owe them $10,” 
she sobbed. “For $10 they want me to give 
up my home.” 

{From the Washington Post, Dec. 18, 1967] 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOUR U.S. 
NEGROES SETTLE IN LIBERIA 

MONROVIA, Lrserra.—A group of 134 Ameri- 
can Negroes who emigrated to Liberia last 
month say they decided on the move be- 
cause of increasing violence against Negroes 
in America. 

A spokesman for the group, Moses Bule, 
said at the village of Gbartala, 150 miles from 
here, that “we never had any real freedom 
in America,” 

The group, calling themselves “Black He- 
brews,” have set up a tent camp in the vil- 
lage while the Liberian government is seek- 
ing to help them adjust to their new life. 

(The ts came from six U.S. states: 
New York, Illinois, Mississippi, Georgia, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. The oldest is an 82- 
year-old widow from Chicago, and the 
youngest is 7 months. The average age is 
39 years.) 

Some of the group’s members were living 
in Monrovia, where they formed a band 
called the “Soul Messengers” and performed 
in local night clubs. 

Asked how it felt to give up the modern 
conveniences of the United States for a 
tent in the African bush, one immigrant 
said: “To us it is better to live in tents in 
an African society on a black continent than 
to live in a mansion in America like a slave.” 

“Things are getting worse and worse for 
our people in the United States,” Buie said. 
“Because we are not wanted, tanks are used 
against us and this shows we are not wel- 
come in America,” 

The Liberian Government Immigrant Ad- 
justment Board recently inspected the camp 
and described the situation there as urgent 
because some of the women needed prenatal 
medical care and some of the children were 
underfed and needed attention. 

But a Board spokesman emphasized that 
the government was not responsible. He 
said that under Liberian law the immigrants 
should have informed the government prior 
to their arrival so that preparations could 
have been made to receive them. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, it is a sad and tragic 
thought, indeed, but the “American 
dream” is still but a nightmare to mil- 
lions of Americans. We may believe this 
to be unthinkable, but we do not suffer 
from malnutrition, dilapidated housing, 
inadequate medical care, insufficient and 
inadequate schooling, racial or ethnic 
prejudice, economic segregation, inade- 
quate and insufficient employment, and 
so forth. 

No; we would not for a moment think 
of foregoing that which is ours here in 
America, for a life in Liberia or else- 
where. We have it too good. However, not 
everyone shares our good fortune. 

One is prompted to say that leaving 
the country is sidestepping the issue— 
the struggle to eliminate prejudice and 
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inequity is here, not in Liberia. True 
and only a few malcontents are leaving 
for Liberia and other places. Most have 
opted to stay and fight. Escalation of this 
social confrontation in America there- 
fore appears to be inevitable. 

You ask whether this is anything new? 
Granted it is not, but the torch has been 
passed to a new generation of America’s 
poor and alienated—and, as vividly evi- 
denced by recent years, the glow from 
that torch can burn our great cities and 
shatter our American dream. 

Mr. William Shannon, a news corre- 
spondent for the New York Times, has 
made this point very well in the article 
which follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 27, 1967] 


Necro VIOLENCE VERSUS THE AMERICAN 
DREAM 


(By Wiliam V. Shannon) 


The major outbreak of Negro violence is 
such a profoundly disturbing event because 
it calls into question so many optimistic as- 
sumptions about American society, 

Most Americans are optimists about them- 
selves and their country, and they have good 
reason to be. Whether they are descendants 
of Pilgrims who came over on the Mayflower 
or of European immigrants who arrived one 
or two generations back, they have found di- 
verse opportunities for personal fulfillment 
and an ever-widening share of material suc- 
cess. “America is promises,” a poet has writ- 
ten, and as an open society it has largely kept 
those promises. 


ON THE PLUS SIDE 


Until recently, most people of goodwill have 
been not only hopeful but confident that 
Negroes would also increasingly participate 
in the good things of American life. Innu- 
merable statistics detail the rise in Negro in- 
comes, the increase in Negro college gradu- 
ates, and other proofs that the open society 
is working for Negroes. Court decisions and 
civil rights laws are creating genuine legal 
equality between the races. 

More specifically, in Detroit Negroes have 
a substantial share of power in politics and 
the trade unions. Their votes helped elect 
Mayor Cavanagh, who has been energetic in 
fighting for their interests. 

Against this background, the events of re- 
cent days seem baffling and senseless. Gov- 
ernor Reagan dismisses the rioters as “mad 
dogs,” but that only demonstrates his pov- 
erty of spirit. The rioters are human beings 
with human motives and aspirations that 
deserve to be understood, no matter how alien 
or repulsive their conduct may be. 


CRIMINAL OR RACIAL? 


Many are tempted to dismiss the disturb- 
ances as merely criminal behavior having 
nothing to do with civil rights. In any dis- 
aster there are, of course, street corner hooli- 
gans of both races who are delighted to have 
a chance under cover of the confusion to 
smash a window and grab a television set or 
a quart of liquor. But the fact remains that 
violence originated in Negro neighborhoods, 
and Negroes are the predominant partici- 
pants. Race remains the crucial factor that 
has to be understood. 

Two broad considerations may contribute 
toward an understanding of these compli- 
cated events. First, the improvement in Negro 
circumstances in the past decade paradoxi- 
cally contributed to bringing about the vio- 
lence. Nothing is so unstable as a bad situa- 
tion that is beginning to improve. The war on 
poverty’s community action programs have 
stirred interest and hope in the ghettos where 
formerly there was only passivity and despair. 
Older teen-agers who have been prominent 
in these riots are particularly sensitive to 
these changes in community atmosphere. 
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They have the energy, free time and reckless- 
ness to try to force the pace to change by 
violently challenging the status quo. 

A small minority, but a restless, activist 
minority, in the Negro community is caught 
up in the romantic dream of ending all their 
disabilities and injustices at one stroke by 
revolutionary action, Stokely Carmichael's 
remarks in Havana about “guerrilla move- 
ments” in American cities seem absurd to 
older, wiser heads, but they strike a note 
with some Negroes. If the slum is an awful 
place, why wait ten years for an urban re- 
newal program to change it? Why not put 
a torch to it right now? Detroit’s Negroes are 
going to live with a depressing morning- 
after to these midnight fantasies, but the 
impulse beneath these fantasies is strong 
and real. 

A second element is the psychology of vio- 
lence. “Violence is a cleansing force. It frees 
the native from his inferiority complex and 
from his despair and inaction; it makes him 
fearless and restores his self-respect.” 

Those words were written by Frantz Fanon, 
& Negro psychiatrist from Martinique who 
served with the Algerian rebels. He argued in 
his book, “The Wretched of the Earth,” that 
violence is not only a political necessity for 
the colonial peoples seeking their independ- 
ence but a personal necessity for colored 
“natives” striving to be men. Because the 
systematic violence of the colonial system 
deadened and degraded the natives, Fanon 
argued, they could achieve psychic whole- 
ness only by committing acts of violence 
against the white masters whom they wish 
to supplant, 

VIOLENCE AS “THERAPY” 

Fanon’s argument is dubious psychiatry. 
It ought to be possible to express aggression 
without channeling it into physical violence. 
But, dubious or not, his book has gone 
through five paperback printings in a year 
and is an underground best seller. The state- 
ments of H. Rap Brown and other young 
radical Negro leaders are in accord with 
Fanon’s exalting of violence for therapeutic 
reasons. 

Faced with this inchoate militance and 
dark striving, a society as rich and success- 
ful as the United States has a fateful deci- 
sion, It can rely, simply and solely, upon 
armed repression. Or it can also spend 
enough money—much more than it is now 
spending—to ransom these lost Negroes from 
the squalor and frustrations that torment 
them. 


Mr. Speaker, my concern is for all of 
our disadvantaged citizens, whoever and 
wherever they may be; however, the na- 
ture of the congressional district which 
I have the honor and privilege of repre- 
senting is such that I take a special in- 
terest in the problems and advancement 
of Americans of Mexican descent. To 
elaborate, Los Angeles County has the 
second largest concentration of persons 
of Mexican descent in the world—second 
only to Mexico City. The district which I 
represent includes most of east Los An- 
geles, the hub of the Mexican-American 
community in that area. 

I submit that not all Mexican-Ameri- 
cans are poor and disadvantaged. But 
numerous statistical studies reveal that 
they are, as a group, not sharing in the 
bountiful plenty of America. However, it 
is plain that this inequity will be recti- 
fied, for new winds of change are blowing 
through the American Southwest which 
challenge the past and those who would 
defend it. The words of my good friend 
and colleague from Texas, the Honorable 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, are especially sig- 
nificant today as the Mexican-American 
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strives to share and participate in the 
American dream: 

Americans of Spanish surname, who have 
furnished the muscles that turned much of 
the Southwest from arid desert into miracu- 
lously productive farmland, who laid the 
foundations of our cities, and who have will- 
ingly laid down their lives to defend it all, 
now know that the great American dream, so 
long denied, can be theirs. 


Yes; the American dream can and will 
be theirs. Unity has replaced apathy and 
patience in the current struggle under- 
way to uplift the lives of Americans of 
Spanish surname. 

Four months ago in El Paso, Tex., I 
had the privilege of attending the cabi- 
net hearings on problems of the Mex- 
ican-American. Over 1,000 persons were 
invited by Mr. Vicente T. Ximenes, head 
of the President’s newly created Inter- 
Agency Committee on Mexican-Ameri- 
can Problems, to interact with White 
House Cabinet members. I offer for the 
perusal of the Members, a list of the re- 
ports presented at those El Paso hear- 
ings: 

List OF REPORTS PRESENTED AT 
EL Paso HEARINGS 

1. Economic and Social Development: 

a, Discrimination Against Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in Private Employment, presented by 
Albert Armendarez, J.D. 

b. Civil Service and the Mexican-Ameri- 
can, presented by Judge Alfred J. Hernan- 
dez (Texas). 

2. Agriculture: 

a. Housing Problems of the Rural Mexi- 
can-Americans, by Armando C. De Baca (New 
Mexico). 

b. Rural Cooperative Development and 
Economic Opportunity Loans as Methods 
for Economic and Social Development by 
Angel Gomez. 

c. Food Distribution Programs in Texas, by 
Ricardo Garcia, Jr. 

d. Agricultural Research and Orientation 
of the Department of Agriculture by Alex P. 
Mercure (New Mexico). 

e. The Forest Service and the Spanish 
Surname American, by Tomas ©. Atencio 
(New Mexico). 

f. The Agricultural Workers and Sugar 
Beets by Jonathon B. Chase. 

g. Rural Community Development by Dr. 
Ernesto Galarza (California). 

3. Housing and Urban Development: 

a. Recommendations for Solution of Land 
Tenure Problems Among the Spanish Ameri- 
cans in New Mexico by Dr. Clark S. Knowlton. 

b. The Housing Problems of New York 
Puerto Ricans by Jose Morales, Jr. 

c. Special Housing Needs of the Mexican- 
American Community, by Augustine Flores 
(California) . 

d. Community Facilities, by Father Henry 
J. Casso (Texas). 

e. Rehabilitation of Homes, Job Training 
and Community Development by Joe R. 
Romero (New Mexico). 

f. Rehabilitation of Existing Substandard 
or Obsolete Housing Through Self Help Pro- 
grams, by Lorenzo A. Chavez (New Mexico). 

4. War Against Poverty: 

a. Vista by Facundo B. Valdez. 

b. Mexican-American Problems and the 
Job Corps, by D. G. Coronado. 

. Motivation Against Poverty Groups 
(Head Start) by Patsy Jaquez. 

d. The Choiceless Consumer: The Plight 
of the Mexican-American in the Southwest, 
by Robert W. Wanless (California). 

e. Community Action Programs, by Carlos 
F. Truan (Texas). 

f. Legislative Recommendations for War on 
Poverty, by Daniel R. Lopez (California). 
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g. Migrant Farm Workers in America, by 
Gilbe: Esquivel. 

5. Health, Education and Welfare: 

a. Educational Problems of Mexican-Amer- 
icans by Dr. Julian Nava. 

b. The Extension Service in the Southwest, 
by Peter M. Mirelez. 

c. Inter-Minority Relations, by Leonel J. 
Castillo. 

d. Elementary and Secondary Education, 
by Edward V. Moreno. 

e. Need to Use HEW Funds to Secure Equal 
Education Opportunity for the Mexican- 
American, by Dr. Miguel Montes (California). 

f. Higher Education, by Priscilla S. Mares 
(Colorado). 

g. Bilingual Education, by Hercilia Toscano 
(Texas). 

h. Bilingualism in Education, by Nick E. 
Garza. 

i. Adult Illiteracy, by A. R. Ramirez. 

6. Health: 

&. Current Problems in Mental and Public 
Health Services as Related to Mexican-Amer- 
icans, by Faustina Solis (California). 

b. Welfare, Crime and Delinquency Prob- 
lems, by Juan Acevedo, 

c. Social Security, by Ed Idar, Jr. (Texas). 

d. Partnership for Training, by Delia 
Villegas. 


A great wealth of information, both 
factual and statistical, was produced as 
a consequence of the hearings. There 
were many excellent papers dealing with 
the special problems of this ethnic mi- 
nority. More important than the reitera- 
tion of the problems, however, were the 
historical perspectives recounted, and 
the presentation of solutions to the many 
problems related to housing, education, 
employment, health, land tenure and use, 
and so forth. 

The general message was one of urg- 
ency and frustration, an intense desire 
to get on with the work of rebuilding the 
communities and bettering the lives of 
the Mexican-American people. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from the “Report on 
Labor Standards,” presented by Mr. 
Maclovio R. Barraza, is an excellent ex- 
ample of the caliber of the presentations, 
and the competent and highly useful re- 
search material made available to the 
Federal agencies: 

LABOR STANDARDS 
(Presented by Maclovio R. Barraza) 

In the programs of the federal government 
directed against poverty there is increas- 
ing emphasis on the need for the poor to be 
presented. It is logical that it takes the 
poor to understand the problems of the 
poor and to be involved in the plans and de- 
cisions aimed at the solution. 

It is equally true that one has to be a 
Mexican-American living in the Southwest to 
know and understand the problems of this 
people, who today are among the most dis- 
advantaged segment of our society and for 
whom the door of opportunity is, in most 
instances, more tightly shut than for even 
the American Negro. 

My name is Maclovio R. Barraza. I live in 
the Southwest, where most of my people in 
this country live and yearn for a chance to 
contribute to and share in the country’s 
. of freedom, equality and justice for 

I am a trade unionist who rose from the 
ranks of working people—a miner who saw in 
the labor movement an opportunity to work 
for the correction of the many abuses and 
injustices imposed on the workers, particu- 
larly the Mexican-American, in the South- 
west. 

Serving at all levels of my local union I 
was able to achieve a role of leadership in 
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the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers as an executive board mem- 
ber for the Southwestern region. Since the 
merger of this union with the United Steel- 
workers of America, I hold a similar post in 
this great labor organization. 

This conference called by President John- 
son affords me another opportunity to speak 
out in behalf of my fellow trade unionists 
of Mexican descent as well as those others 
bearing Spanish surnames who as yet do not 
enjoy the advantages of trade union repre- 
sentation, 

While I personally welcome the invitation 
to present my views, I cannot refrain from 
informing you that several important or- 
ganizations equally concerned with the prob- 
lems of the Mexican-Americans view this 
conference with suspicion. They hold little 
or no expectation that it will result in any- 
thing meaningful for the Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, These groups consider this meeting as 
being politically motivated at a time when 
the federal election season approaches, They 
charge that the conference is structured so 
as to have only the (quote) “safe” (unquote) 
Mexicans participating. 

At the risk of being labeled a Malin- 
chista—which is the Mexican equivalent of 
what the American Negroes call “Uncle 
Tom”, I, nevertheless, accept this invitation 
even if I may face the scorn and possible 
ostracism of my many dear friends in these 
organizations. Long ago I vowed that I would 
seek every available forum to tell the plight 
of my people who have for so long been ne- 
glected by our society and allowed to exist 
only in its shadows. 

Whatever other reasons many may have 
for distrusting the intentions of this con- 
ference, perhaps the most central is that 
we Mexicans are very disappointed with the 
performance of all levels of government. In 
spite of the many studies and voluminous re- 
ports; the many conferences and the big 
promises, we have yet to see any significant 
evidence of the Kind of action needed at all 
levels of government to correct the legiti- 
mate grievances of our people. 

Neglected for years, the Mexican-Amer- 
icans, nevertheless, have not turned their 
backs on this country and have, in fact, 
displayed a steadfast loyalty to it. Their 
record of valor on the battlefields, for in- 
stance, is a shining example of their faith 
in the national ideals for which they are 
willing to sacrifice. Proudly I say that they 
have been and are among the best citizens 
and have assumed a responsible role every 
time they were called on. 

We Mexicans know who our political friends 
are and who our enemies are in government, 
Experience taught us that hard lesson, I 
willingly volunteered to head the Viva John- 
son committee in Arizona in 1964, and along 
with others have worked hard in his behalf. 
The Mexican-Americans responded to his 
promise of a great society with enthusiastic 
fervor. This is why the disappointments we 
are experiencing are so much more bitter and 
frustrating. 

We are aware of some progress. We under- 
stand the difficulties and crises government 
faces. Along with all other minority groups, 
we saw hope in the passage of the important 
Civil Rights measures. The war on poverty 
programs advanced by this administration 
offered us a promise. The enactment of Medi- 
care for our older citizens is a sign of new 
direction in social legislation. We in the 
hard-rock mining unions appreciate the Mine 
Safety Bill, which can be a start of a posi- 
tive program to spare the life, limb and 
agony of the miners—a large percentage of 
zaop are Mexican-Americans in the South- 
west. 

We are most thankful for these and others. 
We regard them with favor, They speak 
loudly of the accomplishments of President 
Johnson and his administration, 

But what the Mexican-American is say- 
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ing is; It’s not enough and it barely touches 
the many problems that beg attention, Our 
people are saying that before we shout Viva 
Johnson, there better be a Viva la gente 
Mexicana program, There must be a bridge 
built immediately between the well-inten- 
tioned promises and some real positive 
action. 

Along with the other disadvantaged peo- 
ple, the Mexican-American is growing more 
and more restless. He’s patient but it’s run- 
ning out. He may soon be forced to seek 
dramatic alternatives to his patience—al- 
ternatives that seem to bring more generous 
responses from government than obedient 
restraint in face of adversity and injustice. 

I don't like to believe what is being said 
by a prominent sociologist at a leading West- 
ern university that the poverty conditions in 
the Mexican ghettoes of El Paso are far worse 
than any found in the grimmest sections of 
Lima, Peru. He is convinced that a powder 
keg exists here in El Paso and other cities 
of the Southwest which could at any moment 
explode into violent riots far more intense 
than those of Watts, Detroit, or other cities 
which experienced poverty outbursts. Signifi- 
cantly, when such should happen, there 
will not be a single Negro involved. 

The common denominator is there—the 
same in Watts, Detroit or El Paso. It’s pov- 
erty amid plenty. It’s poverty brought about 
by the dominant segments of our society who 
callously ignore reality and are not permit- 
ting all the people to share in the abundance 
of this nation, And, I need not remind any 
person who cares to study the problem that 
it cannot be avoided by placing more Mexi- 
can-Americans in the National Guard of 
Texas or any other Southwestern state. 

I wish to devote attention to some—by no 
means all—of the problems facing the Mexi- 
can-Americans, While these are in many ways 
the same as those of other minority groups, 
there are significant differences which, in my 
opinion, make the plight of the Mexican 
more difficult, 

Allow me to mention but a few. To the 
Mexican-American in the Southwest this is 
his land and his roots are sunk deep in it. 
Unlike that of the American Negro, his his- 
tory is not one of economic slavery by force 
and chains, In many if not most cases, he 
preceded those who have and are exploiting 
him. The Mexican-American has a culture 
with which he is able to and does identify. 
It’s one he cherishes dearly. 

His country of origin and its culture is 
not some vague place in a distant continent. 
It's Mexico, It’s near, It’s a country today 
much alive in growth, industrial expansion 
and cultural development. He knows it and 
understands it. He feels its winds of progress 
across the nearby border. 

Strong in his allegiance to the United 
States, he flercely resists any and all attempts 
to erode his culture, his language or his life 
style just to satisfy the whim of a market- 
place morality. He is industrious—not lazy. 
He is proud—not humble. He wants to be- 
lieve that the United States is a land of 
promise where he can preserve his values and 
to share equally with others an opportunity 
to be recognized and to be allowed to con- 
tribute to it. 

His ancestry links him to the most ad- 
vanced cultures and civilizations in the 
world. Yet his life in this country has been 
and is in too many ways inhuman degrada- 
tion imposed on him by interests who distort 
the national ideals and who discriminate 
against him for their selfish economic ends. 

These are very serious indictments of those 
who degrade the Mexican-Americans. But 
they can be substantiated by readily available 
facts. It requires no depth study, no special 
commissions, to learn that it was not until 
World War II that in the Southwest the 
Mexican-American miner was paid a very 
special rate of wages, Regardless of his classi- 
fication or his skill, he received only 60% 
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or less of the rate paid to his Anglo counter- 
part. Imagine, doing the very same work but 
getting but a fraction of the pay that the 
non-Mexican received for doing no more. 

Were it not for the trade unions that were 
born through the New Deal, this practice 
would likely be continued to this date. Ef- 
forts of unions like the Mine, Mill and other 
CIO unions put an end to this fraud. It was 
union combat and not the benign employers 
or politicians in their hip pocket that erased 
this discriminatory differential. 

But this did not end all of the problem or 
did it relax the persistence of the exploiters. 
Employers as well as state and other govern- 
mental agencies still use the Mexcian worker 
in their not too subtle design to depress and 
keep depressed the wages of all the working 
people. This practice is prevalent today not 
only in the agricultural industry, which still 
craves economic slavery, but by other seg- 
ments of the economy. The Mexican is sick 
and tired—and getting more so with each 
day—of being made a scapegoat for the em- 
ployers and other chiselers to use in order to 
avoid their obligation to pay a decent living 
wage to the workers. 

The loud hue and cry being raised today 
about the curtailment of bracero importa- 
tion is coming from those who seek to 
perpetuate this rotten system. The agricul- 
tural industry, already heavily subsidized 
with tax payer money, wants the additional 
advantage of having its dirty labor performed 
at starvation wages and at conditions that 
no decent person should be forced to endure. 

As in other industries of the Southwest, 
workers in the field are today more than 
ever before looking for a champion, They 
crave recognition of their union so they 
can by trade union action correct some of 
the evils and abuses in the same way as the 
industrial workers did in auto, steel, mining, 
and others, 

Need this conference be told that farm 
workers are not afforded the advantages of 
the meager provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act? Since they do not come under 
the National Labor Relations Law, they are 
not allowed to express democratically their 
wishes to be represented by a labor union. 
Since so large a percentage of Mexican-Amer- 
icans are in the agriculture labor market, 
these are the great handicaps they have in 
solving their social and economic woes. 

It’s time now that we're reaching the 
planets with space ships for the farm in- 
dustry oriented congressmen to take off their 
blinds and face the reality of our day. The 
farm worker must be made a full citizen and 
a good beginning can be made if he is in- 
cluded under all the fair labor standard pro- 
visions and that the policies of the National 
Labor Law apply to him. 

The Mexican farm worker knows what au- 
tomation is doing even more than the indus- 
trial worker. Technology is continuing to re- 
duce the need for farm labor. The federal 
government should right now embark on a 
full-scale program of educating and subsi- 
dizing the farm workers so they can be ac- 
ceptable for employment in the new and 
growing industries and services, Who will pay 
the bill? “Who pays it now for the farmers 
who are literally umemployed but who get 
paid for not raising crops through a subsidy 
program? It is a reflection on the national 
values to have some paid for not working 
because they own land that rewards its owner 
for not being plowed and others suffering 
who are willing to work but for whom the 
subsidized industry no longer has need. 

But as important as such measures are, 
they alone are not enough to lift the farm 
worker to the same status as others. There is 
need to en the most important in- 
strumentality for economic equality of all 

people. The trade unions today are 
the targets of much assault by the very in- 
terests who are responsible for the exploita- 
tion of the Mexican-American. While the 
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government’s announced labor policy sup- 
ports Collective Bargaining, little has been 
done by the recent administrations to 
strengthen it. In fact, the opposite is true. 
It is difficult if not impossible for trade 
unionism and collective bargaining to fiour- 
ish in the Southwest. 

Here in Texas, the second White House of 
the United States, we are in Right-to-Work 
Country just as in most all of the Southwest 
where the bulk of the disadvantaged must 
scrape to keep up with life’s necessities. Let’s 
not forget that it was a provision of the Na- 
tional Labor Law—Section 14b—that gave 
license to the states to perpetuate their op- 
position to unions and thus render weak the 
only instrumentality that can effectively 
oppose the exploitation of the Mexican- 
American people. 

It is my firm opinion that if strong unions 
were in existence in all the industries of the 
Southwest and the impact of free collective 
bargaining was allowed to have its play, a 
very high degree of social and economic 
equalization would be realized without much 
assistance from government. It would be ac- 
complished in the private sector of our 
economy. 

It was not the poor Mexican who runs to 
Washington wanting to be saved from so- 
called labor bosses. It is the voice of the 
exploiters of all labor that was and is, I dare 
say, listened to in Washington. 

It should be recognized that without a 
strong, contravailing force of organized labor 
there is little hope for the Mexican-American 
in the Southwest to achieve any decent 
standard of equality or justice. The common 
opinion today among the Mexican workers 
is that the situation is hopeless and that the 
big interests have thelr own way with gov- 
ernment. If this is not a true appraisal of the 
predicament then it is the responsibility of 
all government leaders to show otherwise by 
deeds and actions and not by platitudes in- 
serted in party platforms at election time. 

The leadership ranks of our Union in the 
Southwest is heavy with Mexican-Americans. 
In a democratic climate of unionism, they 
assume leadership and responsibility. They 
are among the best qualified negotiators, the 
most articulate spokesmen. If democracy in 
unions proves the Mexican American capa- 
ble, why is he not allowed to demonstrate 
his abilities and talents in other fields? If 
some claim that he is, there is no statistics 
to prove where the Mexican-American stands 
in relations to the others. 

I am privileged to look at the statistics 
issued regularly by the Department of Labor. 
Lost in the figures of unemployment and 
employment is the picture of what is hap- 
pening to the Mexican-American. True, the 
figures are issued only in terms of white 
and non-white. But the Mexican is a white 
and his predicament is buried in the maze 
of figures. But by observation of the actual 
scene, the Mexican-American’s lot is that he 
is suffering the same degree of unemploy- 
ment as the American Negro and perhaps 
even more. 

The Mexican family has a father head 
and he usually is the breadwinner. Few 
wives, mothers, or daughters are identified 
with the work force or are they seeking to 
enter it. Labor statistics don’t measure this 
number. Many Mexican-Americans, then, are 
either assumed not to exist at all or are con- 
sidered employed. 

Federal and state governments have ex- 
pressed considerable concern for some of the 
minorities but have neglected the Mexican- 
American. Fewer Mexican-Americans are 
placed in government jobs than are opened 
to others. In fact, this policy extends even 
to our Mexican-American members of Con- 
gress. Congressmen of Mexican descent are 
not placed on committees which deal with 
Latin-American relations, Is it any wonder 
that many of us are prone to question if 
anybody in Washington really cares about 
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us at any other time except when election 
time draws near. 

This neglect is felt and it is being seriously 
considered in the new political movements 
taking shape among the Mexican-American 
communities. If plans which are presently 
afoot in most of the key areas of the South- 
west materialize, the political complexion of 
the areas will change abruptly. 

Most political scientists studying this new 
phenomenon are convinced that once the 
Mexican-American vote is crystallized, the 
ultra-conservative political alignments of the 
Southwest will change violently. This force 
now in evidence may not favor any party 
label. It is issue oriented. 

It is far from the truth to say that it is 
the Mexican-American alone who is the vic- 
tim of social and economic injustice in the 
Southwest. The whole section of the country 
suffers from the discrimination being prac- 
ticed. The Anglo cannot make real progress 
so long as the Mexican is used to keep down 
wages. The Federal laws are being winked at 
every day and the brand new Civil Rights 
legislation is without teeth, has no investi- 
gatory power of its own that we can notice, 
and it is not being enforced. 

* * * * * 

The state controlled systems of unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen's compensation 
and other so-called labor benefit programs 
are not only inadequate in the Southwest but 
they may be beyond redemption. They have 
not kept pace with the times and the em- 
ployer groups and insurance interests con- 
tinue to have increasingly more influence on 
the legislatures than do the working people. 
A federal system of standards is urgently 
needed to correct the glaring deficiencies in 
the compensation programs. It’s plainly ridic- 
ulous that a loss of an eye compensates a 
worker differently in one state than it does 
in another or that an injured worker should 
receive less in weekly benefits than one who 
is laid off. There is not enough time to enu- 
merate all the ridiculous assumptions that 
the provisions of the various programs imply. 
It suffices to say that they serve as an ex- 
ample of the neglect given them by the state 
governments and by the federal administra- 
tion. When there is more consideration given 
a soldier who loses an arm in combat than 
to one who loses it working for a wealthy 
copper firm it is not difficult to detect a 
sickness in our society. 

These are not singularly Mexican-Ameri- 
can problems and they are common to all 
workers in the Southwest. The need for some 
supplementation of income for basic sub- 
sistence is today in great need. 

We have but to look at the plight of the 
Mexican-American beyond the workplace to 
recognize even more startling examples of 
cruel discrimination. In housing, he is limited 
where he can live and his income will permit 
only the less desirable shelter. In education 
he is regarded as some special problem. He 
doesn’t conform too easily to the ways of the 
Anglo, therefore he is assumed by some to be 
inferior. He clings to his Spanish language, 
therefore, he must not be trusted because 
those who are not bi-lingual can’t under- 
stand his speech. He refuses to relinquish 
his mother tongue and he should be encour- 
aged in his efforts. 

While I suggest no programs that require 
even a fraction of what is spent to study the 
dark side of the moon, some money is needed 
to raise the nation’s poor to a level of de- 
cency. It’s needed in the area of public health, 
education, welfare, training, and job or in- 
come protection, Most of the current pro- 

in these areas have not yet signifi- 
cantly touched the Mexican-American prob- 
lems. Money must be made available and the 
investment of it in developing the human 
resources will be returned many times in the 
building of a better society. 

Permit me to point out a geography lesson. 
South of us lie great nations of Spanish- 
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speaking Americans. They are viewing our 
nation as a model—an example setter—after 
whom they may wish to pattern their devel- 
opment. They know we too came from a reyo- 
lutionary movement that cast off the yoke of 
oppression, Abraham Lincoln’s America is 
what they want to believe in. If we cannot 
meet the problems of our Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, can we honestly hope to impress the 
other Latin countries? Our government and 
our institutions are confronted with a chal- 
lenge to meet the crises in our own country. 
The Mexican-American is eager to make this 
nation faithful to its democratic tenets. 

If we accept this challenge as an oppor- 
tunity to perfect our way of life, we will suc- 
ceed in making this nation and the world a 
better place for all people. If we continue to 
be blinded by prejudice and selfishness of a 
few, do we deserve the place of world leader- 
ship that destiny has thrust upon us? We 
must start now towards our avowed national 
goals. Mafiana is too late. 


One sizable Mexican American group 
in El Paso united under the slogan “La 
Raza Unida” and identified with the as- 
pirations of the poorest of their ethnic 
populace, La Raza Unida was organized 
by Mexican Americans representing 45 
or so organizations across the South- 
western United States. Dr. Ernesto Ga- 
larza, of California, was named provi- 
sional chairman of the unity conference 
by the founding organizations. A plan 
5 adopted and begins with the pre- 
amble: 


On this historic day, October 28, 1967, La 
Raza Unida organized in El Paso, Texas, 
proclaims the time of subjugation, exploita- 
tion and abuse of human rights of La Raza 
in the United States is hereby ended forever. 

La Raza Unida affirms the magnificence of 
La Raza, the greatness of our heritage, our 
history, our language, our traditions, our 
contributions to humanity and our culture. 
We have demonstrated, proven and again af- 
firm our loyalty to the Constitutional De- 
mocracy of the United States of America and 
to the religious and cultural traditions we 
all share. 

We accept the framework of Constitutional 
Democracy and freedom within which to es- 
tablish our own independent organizations 
among our own people in pursuit of justice, 
equality and redress of grievances. La Raza 
Unida pledges to join with all our courageous 
people organizing in the fields and in the 
barrios. We commit ourselves to La Raza, at 
whatever cost, 

With this commitment we pledge our sup- 
port in: 

1. The right to organize community and 
labor groups in our own style. 

2. The guarantee of training and place- 
ment in employment in all levels. 

8. The guarantee of special emphasis on 
education at all levels geared to our people 
with strong financial grants to individuals. 

4. The guarantee of decent, safe and sani- 
tary housing without relocation from one’s 
community. 

5. We demand equal representation at all 
levels of appointive boards and agencies, and 
the end to exploitative gerrymandering. 

6. We demand the strong enforcement of 
all sections of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo, particularly the sections dealing with 
land grants, and bi-lingual guarantees, 

7. We are outraged by and demand an end 
to police harassment, discrimination and 
brutality inflicted on La Raza, and an end 
to the kangaroo court system known as ju- 
venile hall. We demand constitutional pro- 
tection and guarantees in all courts of the 
United States. 

8. We reaffirm a dedication to our heritage, 
a bi-lingual culture and assert our right to 
be members of La Raza Unida anywhere, 
anytime and in any job. 
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I want to emphasize to the Members 
present, that this high-sounding and ur- 
gent document represents the true de- 
sires and demands of millions of Ameri- 
cans of Spanish surname, It establishes 
a set of goals which they seriously ex- 
pect to further and champion. 

The problems which confront Ameri- 
can citizens of Mexican descent are well 
known, and were reiterated by Vice Presi- 
dent Humpurey as he kicked off the hear- 
ings in El Paso. Speaking to the large 
assemblage of participants at the Uni- 
re of Texas at El Paso campus he 


We are witnessing a new awakening of 
La Raza which, I believe, will bring some of 
the greatest social reforms this nation has 
yet known. 


He emphasized that President Johnson 
has requested results and not reports, a 
program for the future, not the past, and 
solutions, not a reiteration of the prob- 
lems. 

The Vice President outlined the prob- 
lems which he said were well known: 


The average Mexican-American earns less 
than half as much as other citizens of the 
Southwest. His unemployment rate is almost 
double the average for this area. He suffers 
historic injustices because his forefathers 
were driven from their Spanish and Mexican 
land grants. 

His children usually attend segregated or 
semi-segregated schools. They get on the 
average, five years less of schooling than 
other Southwestern children. They are com- 
pelled to give up their native tongue. They 
cannot find their proud ancestors in the his- 
tory books, or discover why there are great 
American cities called Los Angeles, Santa Fe, 
Corpus Christi and El Paso. 

Yet— 


HUMPHREY said— 


most of these same people have been Ameri- 
can citizens for generations—many of them 
since well before the Humphreys arrived 
from Scotland. They have played a vital role 
in building our cities, stretching our high- 
ways, reaping the harvest of our rich South- 
west. And they have for too long been denied 
their fair share in American prosperity. 
Those painful inequities might have been 
unavoidable in the past. But, today, when 
we have the wealth and the power to remedy 
them, they are indecent, unnecessary, unac- 
ceptable—unbearable. 


I concur with those remarks by Vice 
President HUMPHREY. However, there is 
one contribution absent, which I feel 
should also be told—that is the heavy 
sacrifice being borne by Americans of 
Spanish surname in the defense of our 
country. I have told this story before. 

I quote now, Mr. Speaker, from a 
speech I delivered before this distin- 
guished body of Representatives on June 
15 of last year: 


QUOTED FROM “VIETNAM CASUALTIES: LOYALTY 
AND SACRIFICE” 

. . Following last month’s insult by Time 
magazine on the Spanish-speaking commu- 
nity of Los Angeles, I chastised that publica- 
tion for allowing such a gross distortion of 
the true character and meaningful contribu- 
tion of these citizens to our Nation. Contrary 
to the base article entitled Pocho's Progress” 
in the April 28 issue of the nationally circu- 
lated magazine, the contributions of the 
Mexican-American community are many. 
There is one special contribution which I feel 
that our entire public should be more aware 
of, the sacrifice which has been made in the 
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past, and that which is presently being made 
6,000 miles away in Southeast Asia by Amer- 
icans of Mexican descent. 

I have with me, a few statistics compiled 
with the assistance of the office of the ad- 
jutant general from the State of California, 
which will strengthen and clarify the points 
I will make in my remarks today. These fig- 
ures show that during 1966 there were 125 
casualties as a result of the hostilities in 
Vietnam from the county of Los Angeles, 
Calif. Twenty-two of them were of Mexican 
descent. The U.S. census of population shows 
that Spanish-surnamed persons comprise 
roughly 9½ percent of the population of Los 
Angeles County. This means, then, that a 
group comprising 9½ percent of the Los 
Angeles County population is suffering 17.6 
percent of the deaths in Vietnam, based on 
this analysis of those who listed an address 
in Los Angeles as their place of residence. In 
all fairness, I should point out to you that I 
was cautioned that a small number of those 
both Mexican-American and non-Mexican- 
American who listed their place of residence 
as Los Angeles County, may, for all practical 
purposes, be citizens of another State. 

What do these statistics mean? What can 
we deduce from them? Obviously, many 
things. In the first instance, one is tempted 
to wonder about the inequities of the Selec- 
tive Service System or, perhaps, the socio- 
economic conditions in this country which 
very much determine who will be inducted 
into the military service and who will not. 
And, more positively, there is the question 
of patriotism on the part of those who volun- 
teer, 

It is common knowledge that Negroes, 
Mexican-Americans, and those persons gen- 
erally in the less affluent sector of our 
society, bear a heavier burden than most, 
simply because they do not qualify for or 
cannot afford the methods of obtaining de- 
ferment status—primarily attendance at an 
institution of higher learning. This point is 
hardly debatable. 

Another inequity is immediately evident 
upon viewing the makeup of local draft 
boards across the country. The President has, 
in fact, instructed the Director of the Selec- 
tive Service to insure that local boards are 
more representative of the communities they 
service and to submit periodic reports of the 
progress of this effort. This move is par- 
ticularly significant for the Mexican-Amer- 
ican community, since its participation in 
local boards is quite limited. The chart shown 
below, which was taken from a recent report 
of the National Advisory Commission on Se- 
lective Service, reflects such an inequity. 
Although the category which includes Span- 
ish-speaking Americans, also includes Ori- 
entals and Indians, the figures are quite 
meaningful and tragic, since in all of the five 
States listed one discovers that Spanish- 
speaking Americans comprise the vast major- 
ity of this category: 


Percent of Percent of 
Spanish- Spanish- Percent of 
Americans, Americans, Spanish- 
State Indians, Indians, Americans 
orientals orientais (1960 census) 
on local in the 
draft boards population 
4.8 21.8 14.9 
i 4.4 11.5 9.1 
lorado.. 2.0 9.7 9.0 
New Mexico... 31.4 34.4 28.3 
ers 5.3 15.0 14.8 


Last year, I reported to you that in one 
of the areas in Los Angeles County where 
there is a heavy concentration of Mexi- 
can-American citizens, there are three selec- 
tive service boards in operation. I also indi- 
cated at that time that only one member 
from these boards was of Mexican-American 
descent. That, in all of Los Angeles County, 
with more than 600,000 Mexican-American 
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citizens, there seemed to be only three draft 
board members from this ethnic background. 

A concerted and cooperative effort carried 
out by local citizens, the State of California 
Director of Selective Service, and my offices, 
has rectified this imbalance somewhat. A few 
appointments have been made, and I believe 
there is a sincere desire by Selective Service 
to place more Americans of Mexican descent 
on local draft boards in California. But, I 
hasten to add, there are still less than a 
dozen sitting on the local draft boards of 
Los Angeles County, and we have a long way 
to go before we arrive at an equal and just 
representation. 

We know that the whole concept of selec- 
tive service itself has been the target of much 
criticism lately. However, that is an entirely 
different subject, which I expect to discuss 
at a later date. Rather, let us take a close 
and hard look at the statistics I presented 
earlier. 

I submit to you that from any angle that 
we analyze these statistics—and let us not 
forget that each one of these figures stands 
for a human being—the one fact that stands 
out clearly is that deaths of Spanish-sur- 
named persons from Los Angeles County ac- 
count for twice their ratio of the total 
county population. The truth is, that a large 
number of Americans of Mexican descent are 
drafted into military service, and a large 
number of those killed last year were 
draftees. But my statistics also reflect that a 
larger number of these young men were 
volunteers, men who voluntarily chose to 
serve their country. 

These men sought no special recognition 
for serving their country, they sought only 
to do their share. But notwithstanding this 
selfless demeanor, this Government has rec- 
ognized them for their outstanding contribu- 
tion to our war efforts. They have proven 
themselves to be among the most gallant and 
courageous Americans. The proof is plain 
and incontestible. Eighteen Americans of 
Mexican descent have been awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, the highest medal 
for valor that this Nation can bestow upon 
one of its fighting men. I seriously doubt that 
any ethnic group in this country can boast 
of such a magnificent achievement. 

A great wealth of information on this 
subject is contained in an excellent book en- 
titled “Among the Valiant,” written, I am 
proud to say, by one of my former constitu- 
ents, the late Mr. Raul Morin, a highly 
respected and admired American of Mexican 
descent from Los Angeles County. 

That a disproportionate number of these 
young men are in combat units in Vietnam 
should not come as a surprise to anyone. 
They have in large part volunteered for such 
duty, and I believe we can expect that they 
will continue to volunteer for this hazardous 
action as the war drags on. 

I want to point out, Mr. Speaker, that my 
study is not unique. One can find the same 
results in a survey conducted by my esteemed 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas, Con- 
gresman Henry B. GONZALEZ. For 1966, Con- 
gressman GONZALEZ had the Vietnam casu- 
alty figures analyzed for San Antonio—a city 
in which 41 percent of the population is of 
Spanish surname—and discovered that 
Mexican-Americans comprised 15 of the 24 
deaths from that city or 62.5 percent of the 
total. It was found that most of those men 
had been drafted. 

I sincerely believe that an analysis on this 
subject in any area where there is a con- 
centration of Spanish-speaking people, would 
bear out the same message—that Americans 
of Mexican descent are doing more than their 
share in our military efforts. We should rec- 
ognize this fact, and not forget it. 


Mr. Speaker, second-class citizenship 
with all its attendant evils is both in- 


tolerable and unacceptable in America. 
I am confident that it will be eliminated 
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from the American scene. I will tell you 
why: The revolution of rising expecta- 
tions presently sweeping the lesser de- 
veloped areas of the world is relevant to 
certain sectors within the American 
society. The message is out, and it has 
been understood well—government is in- 
stituted for the well-being and security 
of all the people, not the chosen few or 
even the well-off and secure majority. 
If minimal requirements for equality are 
not met and guaranteed, then societal 
equilibrium is in jeopardy. 

The time for action and reconstruction 
is at hand. The war on poverty must be 
energetically advanced and expanded. 
This Government—we here in this great 
Chamber—must work hand in hand 
with the poor to assist them in their 
efforts to lift themselves up. Our refusal 
to place in their hands the necessary 
tools to better their lot, will serve to 
encourage those who have preached vio- 
lence and hatred. We must open up new 
avenues to progress, new causes for hope, 
new implements for carrying on the anti- 
poverty efforts of our Government. 

Mr, Speaker, the poor of America are 
awakening from patience and nonpartic- 
ipation, and we can expect that they will 
continue to move forward. We would 
do well to remove many of the obstruc- 
tions they face in their struggle, for the 
national interests are at stake. 

It is a matter of Americans assisting 
fellow Americans, and certainly that is 
an alliance of supreme importance—an 
alliance for progress at home. And I 
firmly agree with the words of President 
Johnson, delivered at his most recent 
state of the Union message, to the effect 
that it is not whether we can do it, but 
whether we will do it. 

I believe we will. 


THE U.S. S. “PUEBLO” CRISIS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Robo] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, North 
Korea’s seizure of our naval vessel 
Pueblo and its crew has presented the 
Nation with a grave and perilous crisis, 

I know all Americans feel a sense of 
outrage and a natural desire for retalia- 
tion to this manifestly unprovoked 
attack. 

We must certainly make clear our de- 
termination to recover the ship and its 
crew. And, beyond doubt, we must make 
the Communist world realize that such 
acts of aggression will not go unchal- 
lenged, that the United States of America 
cannot be attacked with impunity. 

I believe the President’s action today 
in calling up Air Force and Navy Reserve 
and National Guard air units as a pre- 
cautionary measure is concrete evidence 
of our firm resolve in this confrontation. 


But this time of crisis demands, above 
all, calm, sober decisions based on full 


facts on the situation. We must avoid 


precipitous, rash overaction. Despite our 
anger and resentment, we must proceed 
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without panic. Most vitally important is 
the President’s effort to find a solution 
through diplomatic channels. Every pos- 
sible approach and procedure should be 
thoroughly explored, and I am encour- 
aged that the President, even at the 
moment of announcing the callup of Re- 
serve forces, continues to seek a peaceful 
solution. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation is already 
inflammatory, but it should not permit 
us to be stampeded into a world con- 
flagration. The United States has always 
used its decisive strength with responsi- 
bility and restraint. But while no one 
doubts our strength, no one should 
doubt our resolve to defend our interests 
and protect our citizens. 


IMMIGRATION OF ITALIAN EARTH- 
QUAKE VICTIMS TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Roptno] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I introduced special legislation (H.R. 
14808) to authorize the immediate entry 
into the United States of 2,000 natives of 
Italy and their families who have lost 
their homes and livelihoods as a result 
of the tragic earthquakes in Sicily some 
10 days ago. 

As a member of the House Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee, I studied the possi- 
bilities for action and decided on the 
route of special legislation because use 
of existing provisions of law would count 
the number of earthquake victim immi- 
grants against the ceiling on Italian im- 
migration. Special visas issued to these 
distressed aliens would be outside any 
ceiling on immigration, but prospective 
immigrants to benefit from the bill would 
still have to fulfill the eligibility qual- 
ifications for immigration under present 
law as to health, good character, et 
cetera. 

My bill makes available 2,000 special 
immigrant visas only to those earth- 
quake victims uprooted from their homes 
and in urgent need of assistance to ob- 
tain the essentials of life. The wives and 
children of such aliens would also be is- 
sued special visas. The legislation might 
therefore benefit some 10,000 to 20,000 
people, on the basis of the best available 
estimates of the number of people suffer- 
ing from the earthquake who would want 
to emigrate from Italy. 

There is clearly established precedent 
for this type of special legislation, for 
in 1958 a similar bill was enacted to help 
the Portuguese victims of voleanic erup- 
tions in the Azores. This situation is 
equally tragic, for the victims of this dis- 
aster have lost their homes, their jobs, 
and have no future to look forward to 
in their impoverished and underdevel- 
oped homeland. It is legislation in the 
best tradition of America’s humanitarian 
policy of offering a haven to the dis- 
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tressed and suffering, and to victims or 
refugees from disaster or tyranny. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the earthquake 
victims are also close relatives of U.S. 
citizens who have encountered long delay 
in obtaining visas to join their families 
in the United States. I am hopeful that 
my bill will not only help alleviate the 
distress and suffering of these unfortu- 
nate victims of disaster, but will also 
result in the reunification of families 
which have been separated for many 
years. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. WALKER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for the remainder of the week, 
on account of the death of brother. 

Mr. Battin (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford), for today, on account 
of influenza illness. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota (at the 
request of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for today 
through January 31, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. Brock (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for today through January 
31, on account of official business. 

Mr. WHALEN (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today through 
January 31, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. SPRINGER (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today through Jan- 
uary 31, on account of official business. 

Mr. Rosison (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today through Jan- 
uary 31, on account of official business. 

Mr. RoumsFretp (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for January 26 through 
February 16, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. BLATNIK (at the request of Mr. 
Bocas), for 3 minutes, today; and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gross, for 30 minutes, on Monday, 
January 29; to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Micuet, for 10 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rivers (at the request of Mr. Lone 
of Louisiana), for 60 minutes, on Jan- 
uary 29 and January 30; and to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Moore previous to passage of H.R. 
14563 and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin and to in- 
clude a report of the Treasury Depart- 
ment on bills to encourage industrial de- 
velopment and abolition of bond abuse. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 
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Mr. Dorn and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Robo in the body of the RECORD 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Horton and to revise and extend 
his remarks during debate on the rail- 
road retirement bill. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gupg) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. 

Mr. HALPERN. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER in four instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in three instances. 

Mr. Moore in two instances. 

Mr. LLOYD. 

Mr. REINECKE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lone of Louisiana) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas in six instances. 

Mr. BRADEMAs, 

Mr. VANIK in four instances. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. PICKLE in two instances. 

Mr. DANIELS. 

Mrs. Suttivan in four instances. 

Mr. Dutsxr in two instances. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. Haan in three instances. 

Mr. Pucinsx1 in 10 instances. 

Mr. GIAIMO. 

Mr, Worrr in two instances. 

Mr. BOLLING. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A concurrent resolution of the Senate 
of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 


S. Con. Res. 33. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress that the 
Joint Economic Committee should include 
within its investigations an analysis of the 
growth and movement of population in the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 306. An act to increase the amounts au- 


— for Indian adult vocational educa- 
on. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 48 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, January 29, 1968, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1402. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a report entitled 
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“Semiannual Experimental, Development, 
Test, and Research Procurement Action Re- 
port,” covering the period July 1 through 
December 31, 1967, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 2357, title 10, United States 
Code; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1403. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to further amend the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, as amended, to extend 
the expiration date of certain authorities 
thereunder, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1404. A letter from the Steptoe & Johnson, 
attorneys at law, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting the Annual Report of the Georgetown 
Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway Co. for the 
year ended December 31, 1967, pursuant to 
the provisions of law; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1405. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of the need for improvement in the 
Army's supply system to insure the recovery 
of repairable spare parts, Department of the 
Army; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

1406. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal, pursuant to the 
provisions of 63 Stat. 377; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

1407, A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting its recom- 
mendation concerning “recapture” of 22 proj- 
ects the licenses of which have already ex- 
pired or will expire by 1971, pursuant to the 
provisions of 16 U.S.C. 803 (1); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1408. A letter from the Librarian of Con- 
gress, transmitting a report with respect to 
positions in the Library of Congress in grades 
GS-16, GS-18, pursuant to the provisions 
of Public Law 89-632; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

1409. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Veterans’ Administration, transmit- 
ting a report on the disposal of foreign excess 
property during the period January 1 through 
December 31, 1967, pursuant to the provisions 
of Public Law 81-152, amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of California (for 
himself, Mr. Kine of California, Mr, 
HOoLIFIELD, Mr. MILLER of California, 
Mr. Gusser, Mr. Moss, Mr. UTT, Mr. 
Bos Wiso, Mr. Lipscoms, Mr. 
Teacue of California, Mr. Mea, 
Mr. BELL, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. VAN 
DEERLIN, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
Det CrLawson, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. 
Rees, Mr. Wiccrns, Mr. SMITH of 
California, and Mr. REINECKE) : 

H.R. 14834. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Colorado River Basin project, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOSMER (for himself, Mr. LEG- 
GETT, Mr. Hanna, Mr. Perris, Mr. En- 
warps of California, Mr, MAILLIARD, 
Mr. Martutas of California, and Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY) : 

HR. 14885. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maint@nance of the 
Colorado River Basin project, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 14836. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide for a Medical 
Badge to be awarded to medical personnel 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force who were 
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or are exposed to attack by hostile or enemy 
forces; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 14837. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to provide flexibility in interest 
rates under the various Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration mortgage insurance programs; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 14838. A bill to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, to remove cer- 
tain requirements with respect to the rate 
of interest on loans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 14839. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an in- 
sured individual 50 years of age or older shall 
be eligible for old-age insurance benefits if 
he loses his job (and cannot obtain another 
one that is comparable) by reason of automa- 
tion, relocation, reduction, or other causes 
beyond his control; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 14840. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 14841. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, in regard to the obligation of 
Federal-aid highway funds apportioned to 
the States; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 14842. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a full an- 
nuity for any individual (without regard 
to his age) who has completed 30 years of 
railroad service; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 14843. A bill to permit payments un- 
der the program for the support of education 
in federally impacted areas for children of 
parents residing on Wake Island who attend 
private nonprofit secondary schools off such 
island; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 14844. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make advance payments 
as soon as possible after signup time, to 
farmers participating in the 1968 and 1969 
feed grain program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 14845. A bill to authorize participation 
by the United States in the construction of 
a dual-purpose electrical power generation 
and desalting plant in Israel; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 14846. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to regulate the mailing of mas- 
ter keys for motor vehicle ignition switches, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 14847. A bill to require disclosure 
by each executive agency of the status of 
development of its accounting system for the 
implementation of planning-programing- 
budgeting systems; to the Commtitee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 14848. A bill to prohibit the introduc- 
tion, or manufacture for introduction, into 
interstate commerce of master keys for motor 
vehicles, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 14849. A bill to declare and determine 
the policy of the Congress with respect to 
the primary authority of the several States 
to control, regulate, and manage fish and 
wildlife within their territorial boundaries, 
to confirm to the several States such primary 
authority and responsibility with respect to 
the management, regulation, and control of 
fish and wildlife on lands owned by the 
United States, and to specify the excep- 
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tions applicable thereto, and to provide pro- 
cedure under which Federal agencies may 
otherwise regulate the taking of fish and 
game on such lands; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 14850. A bill to amend section 1114 
of title 18, United States Code, so as to ex- 
tend its protection to postmasters, officers, 
and employees of the field service of the Post 
Office Department; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 14851. A bill to establish a self-sup- 
porting Federal program to protect employees 
in the enjoyment of certain rights under 
private pension plans; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEITH (for himself, Mr. Bo- 
LAND, Mr, O'NEILL of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Bares, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Kur- 
FERMAN, Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. BLACK- 
BURN, Mr. DANIELS, Mr. St GERMAIN, 
Mr. McC.iory, Mr. Grover, Mr. How- 
ARD, Mr. St. ONGE, Mr. Dutsxr, and 
Mr. FARBSTEIN) : 

H.R. 14852. A bill to authorize the Coast 
Guard to study methods of preventing cas- 
ualties involving vessels carrying certain con- 
taminants, to authorize the Coast Guard to 
conduct continuing research on the removal 
of contaminants from beaches and waters, 
to authorize the examination of routes used 
by vessels carrying certain contaminants, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KIRWAN: 

H.R. 14853. A bill to authorize the Smith- 
sonian Institution to acquire lands for a 
museum park, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R, 14854. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 14855. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 14856. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 14857. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 14858. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 14859. A bill for the relief of certain 

distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 14860. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs, KELLY: 

H.R. 14861. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 14862. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 14863; A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 14864. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 14865. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.J. Res. 1007. Joint resolution to provide 

for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
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in commemoration of Dr. Enrico Fermi; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BIESTER: 

H.J. Res. 1008. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.J. Res. 1009. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period Feb- 
ruary 11 through 17, 1968, as LULAC Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.J. Res. 1010. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
in commemoration of Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.J. Res. 1011. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
in commemoration of Dr. Enrico Fermi; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself and Mr. 
LEGGETT) : 

H.J. Res. 1012. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim the period Feb- 
ruary 12 through February 18, 1968, as Active 
20-30 Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr, NIX: 

H.J. Res. 1013. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. FINDLEY: 
H. Con. Res. 619. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
President has implied powers to take ap- 
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propriate measures for the safe recovery of 

the crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo and the vessel 

itself; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. KING of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 620, Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the Republic of France to the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. : 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. Res. 1045. Resolution to provide funds 
for the further expenses for the studies, in- 
vestigations, and inquiries authorized by 
House Resolution 312; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 
H.R. 14866. A bill for the relief of Luigi 
Caruso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 
H.R. 14867. A bill for the relief of Robert 
N. Russell; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
H.R. 14868. A bill for the relief of Sidney W. 
Douglas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 14869. A bill for the relief of Olaf G. 
Hanson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRASCO: 
H.R. 14870. A bill for the relief of Ignacio 
Sutera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 14871. A bill for the relief of Ferruccio 
Bertulli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CELLER: 
H.R. 14872. A bill for the relief of Gustavo 
Genovese, his wife, Marianna Genovese, and 
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their children, Simone Genovese, Salvatore 
Genovese, and Caterina Genovese; to the 
Committee of the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 14873. A bill for the relief of Eleanor C. 
Gilmore; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 14874. A bill for the relief of Dr. Taher 
Ahmad Dajani; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 14875. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Renato Di Popolo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 14876, A bill for the relief of Dr. La- 
lendra Kumar Sinha; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSEI: 

H.R. 14877. A bill for the relief of Mr. Lloyd 
J. Poupard; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H.R. 14878. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Costanzo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 14879. A bill for the relief of Charles 
J, Culligan; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 14880. A bill for the relief of Filippo 
D'Agostino; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 14881. A bill for the relief of For- 
tunato Armindo Arias-Maldonado; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H. Res. 1046. Resolution to refer the bill, 
H.R. 14789, entitled “A bill for the relief of 
the heirs of Harmon Wallace Jones” to the 
Chief Commissioner of the Court of Claims 
in accordance with sections 1492 and 2509 of 
title 28, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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Communities of Tomorrow 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
southeastern Ohio, we are quite fortu- 
nate to have located one of America’s 
leading institutions of higher learning, 
Ohio University. Located in the heart of 
southeastern Ohio at Athens, Ohio Uni- 
versity has long been a pacesetter for 
progress in this region. 

The university’s leadership has been 
provided by its president, Dr. Vernon R. 
Alden, and a vigorous administration. Dr. 
Alden and his administration have 
demonstrated that they look, plan, and 
move ahead for the betterment of south- 
eastern Ohio. 

It is for this reason that I submit for 
the attention of my colleagues a recent 
paper presented by the president of Ohio 
University, Dr. Vernon Alden, to the 
symposium on “Communities of Tomor- 
row,” held in Washington this past 
December: 

STATEMENT BY VERNON R. ALDEN, PRESIDENT 
OF OHIO UNIVERSITY, TO THE SYMPOSIUM ON 
“COMMUNITIES OF TOMORROW,” WASHING- 
TON, D.C., DECEMBER 11, 1967 
For almost a decade now, much has been 

written in America’s newspapers and maga- 

zines, in feature stories and in editorials, 
about the desperate need to stem the out- 


migration of Appalachia’s greatest resources 
for the future—its young, its educated, and 
its energetic people. 

Much has been written in research papers 
and emotion packed books about the fact 
that Appalachians don’t really want to go to 
Detroit, Dayton, and Cincinnati for jobs and 
that these cities can’t really handle them. 

Much has been said in college classrooms, 
on radio and television, and in the halls 
of the United States Congress about the 
urgent need to help solve one of urban 
America’s great problems by solving one of 
rural America's problems. 

In recent years, many new ideas have been 
fostered which can be helpful in achieving 
these ends—the Area Redevelopment Act, the 
Manpower Development and Training Act, 
the Economic Development Act, the Ap- 
palachian Regional Development Act and 
numerous programs fostered by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

State and private organizations have also 
become involved and have provided a series 
of exciting new opportunities to help make 
“tax payers” out of “tax eaters” in Appa- 
lachia. Obviously, this can be done only when 
productive jobs are abundantly available. 

Southeastern Ohio is typical of the rural 
areas of the nation. To cite one staggering 
statistic—the out-migration of our most 
productive citizens between the ages of 24 
and 34—is enough evidence of the problems 
we face. In 1950 our region had 165,980 young 
people from ages 14 to 24. By 1960 this same 
group, which was then ten years older—24 to 
34—had declined in number to 60,187—a 
sudden drop of 63.7%. In other words, 
Southeastern Ohio lost 105,793 young men 
and women. 

In 1961, shortly after my arrival at Ohio 
University, I had the opportunity to speak 


to the local businessmen’s association about 
our ess to commit the vast resources 
of the University in the struggle to accelerate 
the industrial and economic development of 
Southeastern Ohio. 

With the passage of President Kennedy’s 
Area Redevelopment Act, Ohio University be- 
gan seriously considering the establishment 
of a comprehensive development planning 
unit for the region. A proposal was soon made 
to the Area Redevelopment Administration 
for the creation of such an agency. 


INSTITUTE FOR REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


In May of 1964, during a visit to Ohio 
University, President Johnson defined the 
“Great Society” for the first time, and an- 
nounced the establishment of the Institute 
for Regional Development with an Area Re- 
development Administration grant to pro- 
vide technical assistance to the 21 counties 
in the area in drawing up their overall eco- 
nomic development plans. 

Later in 1964, the Institute received a 
grant from the newly established Economic 
Development Administration, successor to 
the Area Redevelopment Administration. 
This second grant broadened the work of 
the Institute to include direct technical as- 
sistance to existing businesses and indutries 
which were faltering or appeared to be 
capable of expanding employment and pro- 
duction more rapidly. 

COMIFUNITY SERVICES OFFICE 


At the same time the Institute realized the 
tremendous need for complementary pro- 
grams in the area of human development. 
It became evident that industrial expansion 
without comprehensive job training and edu- 
cational upgrading of the unemployed was 
futile. Thus a grant was received from the 
Office. of Economic Opportunity in May of 
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1965, to assist the counties in forming com- 
munity action agencies and in developing 
projects such as Head Start, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, and adult basic education 
courses. 

When the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion designated 28 Southeastern Ohio coun- 
ties as having the socio-economic and geo- 
graphical characteristics to place them with- 
in the defined Appalachian Region, the In- 
stitute expanded its base of service to the 28 
counties which included all of the 21 origi- 
nally served. 

Today, the Institute provides the 17 com- 
munity action agencies which comprise the 
28 Appalachian Ohio counties with: 

Comprehensive training and orientation 
programs covering all aspects of human and 
economic development for community action 
staff and board members, as well as other 
community leaders; 

Development and implementation on a re- 
gional basis of supplemental or experimental 
community action oriented and related pro- 
grams such as comprehensive consumer edu- 
cation, teenage Head Start teacher aides, a 
comprehensive manpower development and 
training clearing house, Project Upward 
Bound, VISTA, and regional health services; 

A regional information center to collect, 
analyze, disseminate and catalogue statisti- 
cal data and to serve as a ready source of 
news for all community action and related 
activities in Southeastern Ohio; 

Administrative services such as accounting, 
equipment procurement and related func- 
tions. 

The above activities directed toward easing 
the problems of poverty in Appalachian Ohio 
are administered by the Institute’s Commu- 
nity Services Office. 


SOUTHEASTERN OHIO ALLIANCE FOR COMMUNITY 
ACTION 


In January of 1967, a meeting of commu- 
nity action directors and board members from 
the 28 counties of Southeastern Ohio was 
held in Athens to discuss the formation of a 
unique partnership. Representatives of the 
Institute for Regional Development and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity met with the 
community representatives and a plan was 
presented for the formation of a federation 
of these community action agencies, 

On April 15, the group met again in Athens 
and it was at this meeting that by-laws were 
approved, officers were elected, standing com- 
mittees were established and the organiza- 
tion became known as the Southeastern Ohio 
Alliance for Community Action. The 48- 
member Alliance board consists of three rep- 
resentatives from each of the 16 participating 
community action boards, one person from 
each of the traditional OEO categories: pub- 
lic, private, and poverty. The Executive Com- 
mittee, which meets monthly, consists of a 
president, Ist, 2nd, 8rd vice presidents and 
a secretary-treasurer. 

The standing committees of the Alliance 
have met individually to establish regional 
programing priorities in the areas of man- 
power development and training, supportive 
services, and organization services. 

In order to tell others about the Alliance, 
a monthly newsletter, “Voices and Views”, 
was created and presently has a circulation 
nearing ten thousand. 

Additionally, the Alliance serves as a model 
for other rural areas in the nation. This 
spring in his testimony before the Presiden- 
tial Commission on Rural Poverty, Sargent 
Shriver urged rural areas to form such con- 
federations” of community action agencies. 
It is significant that the Institute and its 
related community action agencies antici- 
pated this development. 

ASSOCIATED STUDENT VOLUNTEERS 

During the 1966 Easter vacation, thirty 
Ohio University students, half of them for- 
eign students, spent eight days in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, helping to organize the poor of 
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the east side into an effective community 
action organization. Interest among students 
grew during the next school year, and each 
vacation more students became involved with 
volunteer work, Projects were carried out 
throughout Appalachian Ohio. 

The work of an ASV can be equated with 
that of a part-time VISTA. ASV activities 
range from one-day cleanup campaigns to 
entire summer community organization proj- 
ects. Presently, about 250 Ohio University 
students are members of the Associated Stu- 
dent Volunteers. 

The Associated Student Volunteers has de- 
cided to expand its activities to Ohio Uni- 
versity’s branch campuses this fall and to 
utilize more fully the students’ academic 
knowledge. An example of this new type of 
volunteer work is a student business corps 
in which students following a business cur- 
riculum will spend weekends helping small 
businessmen in improving their operation. 


SOUTHEASTERN OHIO PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
CONFERENCE 


In September of this year, a major con- 
ference was held of local mayors and county 
commissioners of Appalachian Ohio for the 
purpose of creating a face-to-face discussion 
of the problems that face a rural community 
leader with representation of federal and 
state government agencies. The two primary 
focuses of the Conference were “Industrial 
Development and Employment” and “Financ- 
ing Local Government and Community Im- 
provements.” 


CENTER FOR ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


A second division of the Institute is the 
Center for Economic Opportunity, under a 
grant from the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. The Center is charged with engaging 
and training businessmen to take positions 
of responsibility and positive influence in 
p: of human and economic develop- 
ment in the thirteen state Appalachian re- 
gion. 

Specific projects of the Center include: 

“Operation Alternative”, an effort, in co- 
operation with the U.S. Jaycees, by Appa- 
lachian Jaycee chapters to launch their own 
“war on poverty” as an additional service in 
their communities; 

An Appalachian Housing Program designed 
to confront the building trades, financial in- 
stitutions, and trade unions with the prob- 
lems and prospects of low-cost housing for 
impoverished rural Appalachian families; 

A selected Appalachian Communities Com- 
prehensive Development program, to demon- 
strate the desirability of merging community 
action related human development activities 
with longer range economic and industrial 
development planning; 

“Operation Whistle Stop”, an effort to 
utilize railroad trains equipped as classrooms 
and living quarters to serve as mobile occu- 
pational training facilities for remote hill 
communities throughout Appalachia; 

“Operation TASK Force“, a p de- 
signed to pool the resources of the Ohio Uni- 
versity College of Business Administration, 
the Small Business Administration, and the 
SBA SCORE program to provide continued 
free expert advice and consultation to the 
small businessmen of Appalachia. This pro- 
gram is expected to provide the small busi- 
nessman with the tools necessary to prosper 
and expand by creating a corps of experi- 
enced businessmen to give such advice and 
consultation. 


DEVELOPMENT PLANNING INSTITUTE 


The Development Planning Institute was 
established on July 1, 1966 in response to the 
increasing of planning in the 
overall development of the region. Originally, 
Development Planning was incorporated 
within the Institute for Regional Develop- 
ment for the purpose of encouraging compre- 
hensive community planning and coordinat- 
ing the effort of the Institute for Regional 
Development with regional plans and plan- 
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ning p „As the support for develop- 
ment planning activities and development 
responsibilities expanded, the original pro- 
gram abandoned its subordinate role within 
the Institute for Regional Development. The 
Development Planning Institute now fulfilis 
the need for an independently administered 
Program. 

The tasks of the Development Planning 
Institute is to develop programs and studies 
in areas of Resource Development, Recreation 
and Tourism, and Comprehensive Commu- 
nity Planning. It is the purpose of the Re- 
source Development Program to prepare spe- 
cialized feasibility studies and develop data 
for the extractive industries and those firms 
involved in basic resource production in and 
around the Southeastern Ohio Region. The 
staff of the Recreation and Tourism 
prepare feasibility studies and develop infor- 
mation so that the recreation and tourism 
potential of Southeastern Ohio may be 
realized. 

The Comprehensive Community Planning 
Program provides the Southeastern Ohio 
community with a variety of planning serv- 
ices directly concerned with the preparation 
and support of community master plans and 
local planning programs. 

THE SOUTHEASTERN OHIO REGIONAL COUNCIL 


The Southeastern Ohio Regional Council 
was created in 1947 to promote the total eco- 
nomic development of Southeastern Ohio, to 
serve as a helpful arm to private state and 
federal agencies and to establish mutually 
beneficial relations among counties, indi- 
viduals and organizations, In short, the 
Council is active in the promotion of indus- 
trial development, tourism, highways, area 
and community facilities and general pro- 
motion of the region. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY BRANCH CAMPUSES 


In addition to the Ohio University campus 
in Athens, Ohio, there are seven branch 
campus facilities located in Belmont County, 
Chillicothe, Ironton, Lancaster, Portsmouth, 
Zanesville, and Lockbourne Air Force Base. 
These campuses are providing additional op- 
portunities for the youth of Southeastern 
Ohio who cannot afford to live on campus in 
Athens. They also provide for the growth 
that Ohio University is experiencing. 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


In an effort to insure an ever-increasing 
role of the University’s resources toward 
problems that tend to hinder the develop- 
ment of Southeastern Ohio and the other 
regions of Appalachia, the major thrusts of 
future endeavors, in addition to continua- 
tion and expansion of those in the foregoing 
pages, will be in the following areas: 

A National Service Training Academy, de- 
signed to provide comprehensive training in 
community development for local commu- 
nity action volunteers and for such national 
agencies as VISTA, Teachers Corps, Peace 
Corps, and others; 

An Appalachian Educational Service Unit 
to research, analyze, and disseminate in- 
formation concerning the most advanced 
teaching devices and methods, and working 
to insure that the characteristics unique to 
Appalachian education are taken into con- 
sideration in the further development of 
the “software” industry; 

A regional health center, developed in co- 
operation with the Ohio Valley Health Sery- 
ices Foundation and recently funded by the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, to pro- 
vide heretofore unavailable medical services 
to many residents of the region; 

A Center for Local Government to provide 
extensive administrative assistance to the 
391 mayors, city managers and county com- 
missioners in Southeastern Ohio; 

The development of an academic curricu- 
lum leading to a degree in social administra- 
tion which would include at least one year 
of practical field experience; 

An Appalachian Fund, designed in a sim- 
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ilar fashion to the North Carolina Fund, to 
use its full resources in raising money to 
support the many worthwhile human and 
economic developments; 

An intensive action-oriented Center for 
the Study of Appalachian Poverty to take ad- 
vantage of the tremendous network of pro- 
grams built around the Institute as a labora- 
tory for the nation in solving the prob- 
lems of a non-agricultural rural economy. 


RECOMMENDATION: A CHANGE OF HEART 


In the past six years, we haye developed 
here in Southeastern Ohio an awareness of 
the opportunities for development, a desire 
to mobilize local initiative, and a tremendous 
set of inter-related organizational structures 
to take advantage of these opportunities. 

No rural region is better prepared to serve 
the nation as a laboratory for testing alter- 
native means of stemming the out-migration 
of its most productive natives. No rural- 
based university is more committed to such 
social action. The marriage of “town and 
gown” has been effected in its best sense here 
in Southeastern Ohio. 

What is needed most now, in our judg- 
ment, is a national decision that the re- 
sources of federal agencies will be made 
available on a broad-scale to the rural regions 
of the nation. There has been almost con- 
tinuous dialogue and debate, at all levels of 
government, about what to do. The response 
to the riots in the cities has resolved part 
of the dilemma, but only for the time being, 

As we plan and develop for communities 
of tomorrow, it is absolutely necessary that 
we make up our minds. 

Will we continue to pack our cities with 
hundreds of thousands of rural migrants, 
most of whom don’t really want to go there 
in the first place? 

Or will we have a change of heart and 
decide once and for all to adequately finance 
the redevelopment of rural America? 


Defendant’s Side in Controversy on South 
African Prisons 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by William Fulton, 
which appeared in the January 25 issue 
of the Chicago Tribune is in the finest 
spirit of journalism since it sets forth in 
a very objective fashion the story of one 
of the newest controversies that the 
United Nations has manufactured 
against the Republic of South Africa. 
South Africa has been the victim of so 
much abuse that it is necessary in the 
traditional concept of fair play that ar- 
ticles like this be called to our attention 
to give some balance to the reporting. 

The article follows: 


DEFENDANT'S SIDE IN CONTROVERSY ON SOUTH 
AFRICAN PRISONS 
(By William Fulton) 

New York, January 24.—Now that another 
special interest group at the United Nations 
has condemned the Republic of South 
Africa, it is only fitting that the defendant’s 
side of the case be aired. 

A working group has just blasted South 
Africa for prison conditions—based on the 
flimsiest of hearsay evidence—as similar to 
those used by the gestapo under Hitler’s 
nazi regime in Germany. The group wined 
and dined in London and elsewhere for nine 
months, listened to 26 witnesses, and spent 
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$309,000, toward which American taxpayers 
will contribute one-third. 

The working group described itself as com- 
posed of “eminent jurists and prison offi- 
cials,” altho there wasn't a single recognized 
penologist in their midst. 

Ambassador Matthys Botha, South Africa’s 
chief delegate to the U. N., presented his 
government's position. He called activities 
of the working group “the latest facet of a 
vindictive politically inspired campaign 
which members of the U. N. have waged 
against South Africa for a number of years.” 

In the South African view, the working 
group's exercise was in clear violation of a 
basic provision of the U. N, charter that for- 
bids intervention in matters that are es- 
sentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of a state. 

“Prison management in any country is 
patently a domestic matter and the South 
African government is not prepared to re- 
nounce its jurisdiction in this regard—a view 
no doubt shared by all states,” the South 
African statement said. “In the circum- 
stances, the South African government could 
hardly be expected to cooperate with the 
working group.” 


WITNESSES ALL FOES OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Members of the small, hand-picked coterie 
of witnesses had long been known for their 
hostility toward the South African govern- 
ment. Some, on their own admission, were 
members of an underground communist 
movement in South Africa whose aim was to 
overthrow the government by violent means. 

Others were known saboteurs. Still others 
were members of, or associated with, mili- 
tantly anti-South African organizations 
abroad. Some had no personal experience 
with the prison conditions they described. 

“It should hardly surprise anyone that 
malpractices do occur in prisons of any civil- 
ized country,” the South African statement 
said. “South Africa certainly does not claim 
to be an exception. Such malpractices as do 
occur in South Africa are, however, the 
product of human frailties and are not the 
subject of deliberate policy as has been al- 
leged.” 

PENAL LAWS FOLLOW U.N. CODE 


South African legislation governing the ad- 
ministration of prisons is based upon the in- 
ternational standard minimum rules as ap- 
proved in 1955 by the first U.N. congress for 
the prevention of crime and the treatment of 
offenders. 

The republic's prison administration has 
been accused of taking refuge behind the 
rules or violating them in practice. 

However, in 1964 the South African gov- 
ernment asked the international committee 
of the Red Cross to investigate prison con- 
ditions. George Hoffmann, delegate general 
of the international committee, visited 
prisons and places of detention. His report 
has been published and the government ac- 
cepted his recommendations. But the Red 
Cross, of course, could not prevent the jun- 
keteering diplomats at the U.N. from taking 
another costly joyride. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Bicentennial 
Marked by Book Gift 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the con- 
tinued dedication of the Encyclopaedia 


Britannica to the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge was manifest in a recent 
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ceremony at the Smithsonian Institution 
celebrating the Britannica’s 200th anni- 
versary. Expressing concern that there 
are some schools in the country which 
do not have the most basic facility of 
education—a library—the chairman and 
publisher, U.S. Ambassador to UNESCO 
William Benton, presented to President 
Johnson 1,000 ‘Presidential reference 
libraries” for distribution to needy 
schools throughout the Nation. Former 
Senator Benton should be commended 
for this generous assistance to our dis- 
advantaged schoolchildren. 

In a recent editorial in the New York 
Times, Encyclopaedia Britannica was 
very aptly labeled “one of the great orna- 
ments of international publishing.” I 
think it appropriate that the “Britannica 
Bicentennial” editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BRITANNICA BICENTENNIAL 


The distinction of publishing the first 
modern-style encylopaedia belongs to the 
Chinese, who issued one in the tenth century. 
The first important encyclopaedia in English, 
the Lexicon Technicum, was put out in 1704 
but only covered mathematics and the physi- 
cal sciences, The first volumes of Diderot’s 
Encyclopédie appeared in 1752, were sup- 
pressed as injurious to royalty and the 
clergy—and helped to provide some of the 
literary kindling for the French Revolution. 

Nobody thinks of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica as a revolutionory document, but the 
three Scotsmen who started it just 200 years 
ago were influenced by the sensational French 
Encyclopédie. A “Society of Gentlemen” was 
formed to back publication in Edinburgh, 
and a brilliant young scholar, William 
Smellie, became its first editor. He turned 
out the first volumes in December 1768. 

Since then the Britannica has changed 
and grown into one of the great ornaments 
of international publishing although its ar- 
ticles are no longer considered the goal of 
major contemporary writers. 

The year-long observance of the 200th an- 
niversary began auspiciously at the Smith- 
sonian Institution with the donation of basic 
reference books to 1,000 school systems in 
disadvantaged areas around the country. 
“Utility ought to be the principal intention 
of every publication,” the editor wrote in 
the preface to the first edition. The start of 
the third century of the Britannica carries 
on that commendable purpose. 


Hagerstown Soldier Dies in Vietnam 
Search Mission 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sgt. Harry L. Watkins, Jr., a soldier from 
Hagerstown, Md., was recently killed in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend the courage 
of this young man and to honor his 
memory by including the following arti- 
cle in the RECORD: 

HAGERSTOWN SOLDIER DIES IN VIETNAM SEARCH 
MISSION 

HAGERSTOWN, January 22.—Sgt. Harry L. 
Watkins, Jr., a 22-year-old United States 
Army squad leader from Hagerstown, died 
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this month in the vicinity of Chu Lai, South 
Vietnam, the Defense Department announced 
today. 

Sergeant Watkins had enlisted in the Army 
in September, 1965 and had been in Vietnam 
since October, 1967, his father said here 
today. 

According to Harry L. Watkins, Sr., the 
Officer’s father, Sergeant Watkins was re- 
ported missing January 9 after a search-and- 
destroy mission. The family was notified Jan- 
uary 12 that he had died of multiple wounds, 
Mr. Watkins said. 

Besides his father, Sergeant Watkins is 
survived by his mother and two sisters, Mrs. 
Mary Constance Shingleton, of Holland 
Springs, Va., and Mrs. Sandra Lee Cullison, of 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


The Indebtedness of France to the 
United States 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, my concern 
over France’s World War I indebtedness 
to the United States is well known. 
Among those people who can most ap- 
preciate the incongruity of French policy 
are American veterans of World Wars I 
and II. 

I have received a letter from a constit- 
uent, Harry J. Stewart, in which Mr. 
Stewart, himself a veteran, expresses a 
feeling shared deeply by many Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Stewart also sent me an article 
on this matter from the January issue 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars pub- 
lication. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
and for the interest of my colleagues, I 
include Mr. Stewart’s letter and the 
article in the Recorp at this point: 

JERICHO, LONG ISLAND, N.Y., 
January 16, 1968. 
Hon. Lester WOLFF, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Excuse me for not answering 
your letter of December 25, 1967, in regards 
to De Gaulle. I am sending you a page from 
our VFW magazine, that I think will let you 
know how us World War I vets feel about 
De Gaulle. Can’t something be done about 
these peace marchers and the draft objecters? 

Why do we let this Clayton Powell in San 
Francisco and talk up riots at our colleges? 
Maybe I am of the old school, but these 
things bother me and I know a lot more of us 
Americans. Maybe I am one of them people 
who shed a tear or two when I hear taps, 
or see a parade. When the American flag 
passes, I get a lump in my throat. Are there 
any more of us left? I want to thank you 
for your text of statements on the House 
floor on De Gaulle. I am glad we have a 
man like you to bring these things out. 
Also, I read in the papers about you not 
running for Congress after this term. Forget 
it, you are doing a good job and we need 
you there, and a few more like you. 

Thank you, 

Respectfully, 
Harry J. STEWART. 


CALLING De GAULLE To ACCOUNT 
(By Joseph A. Scerra, commander in chief, 
VFW) 
Apparently our government won't do any- 
thing about de Gaulle. To anyone who be- 
lieves the Veterans of Foreign Wars has no 
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business involving itself in the delicate ma- 
chinery of international diplomacy, I point 
out that diplomacy is little more than back- 
yard gossip unless combat troops back it up. 

We speak as those who have in the past, 
and are now in the present, backing up 
America’s policies. Does anyone else have a 
better right? 

We Americans are often told ours is the 
most powerful nation on earth and we take 
the statement at face value although most 
of us have never actually seen a hydrogen 
bomb or a battleship. I don’t have the infor- 
mation to challenge this contention; in fact, 
I believe it to be true. But I wonder what 
all this massive strength is good for. 

An elephant is stronger than a mouse but 
if the mouse can dominate the elephant 
whenever it chooses to do so, what's so good 
about being strong? 

America’s mouse is an old fellow who lives 
in France named Charles de Gaulle. You may 
remember him. He was a French refugee 
stranded in England during World War I 
and, after you and I and several other hun- 
dreds of thousands of American soldiers 
cleared his country of Germans, he returned 
to France. 

You may recall the flowers strewn at our 
feet as we marched into Paris and other 
cities of France. There were also bottles of 
wine thrust in our hands and kisses pressed 
against our cheeks. The signs of our having 
passed that way are now marked with row 
upon row of white crosses that stretch out as 
far as the eye can see in the American mili- 
tary cemeteries of France. 

This old man does not let such recent his- 
tory disturb him. He has declared a tacit 
war on America, allied himself with other 
enemies of our country and is now bent on 
undermining the integrity of the dollar, 
The mouse has roared and mighty America 
will do nothing. 

The old Frenchman began his attacks on 
the American economy by converting as many 
dollars as he could get his hands on into 
gold bullion, This was desinged to diminish 
the confidence of other nations in America’s 
ability to stand behind its currency. He with- 
drew France from the international gold pool 
to further weaken the position of the dollar. 
By keeping Britain out of the European Com- 
mon Market, de Gaulle forced devaluation of 
the pound which put additional strains on 
the dollar since these two currencies are used 
in world trade. 

But de Gaulle’s anti-American crusade goes 
beyond economic warfare. By ordering NATO 
bases out of France, he has exposed the 
southern flank of our European defense line 
to Soviet Communism. Russia is already mov- 
ing into the Mediterranean in force. 

He has even had the brass to offer libera- 
tion from Canada to one of her provinces, 
ignoring the fact that there were many gal- 
lant Canadian units among the allied forces 
that liberated his own country from Germany 
in 1944. No wonder a French newspaper dis- 
gustedly observed that the new motto of 
France should be “Liberty, Equality and 
Senility.” 

But Canada, at least, didn’t cower in the 
corner when it was attacked by the old 
mouse. That country’s Prime Minister had 
the courage to lift his voice on behalf of his 
country and its people. In no uncertain terms 
he replied, “The affairs of Canada will be 
determined by Canadians.” 

I believe the time has come for us to lift 
our voices—and do even more. We know we 
cannot reclaim the lives of our half-million 
comrades who lost their lives liberating 
France twice but we can reclaim the $7 bil- 
lion she owes us in World War I debts. That 
would help restore to the U.S. Treasury some 
of the gold de Gaulle is hoarding. Since we 
have given France nearly $10 billion in for- 
eign aid since the end of World War II that 
shouldn't be asking too much. 

We can also reclaim some dollars from 
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the 27 military installations built by U.S. 
funds on French soil and turned over to 
France several years ago. They are being 
used by its armed forces and other French 
government agencies. Some have even been 
sold by France to private buyers, America 
has yet to receive one cent on this deal al- 
though France signed a contract providing 
for payment, Our State Department says it 
sent the French a note about it back in 1964 
but has heard nothing. Wouldn’t you like 
to have creditors like that? 

Even if our government won't act there 
is something we can do as individuals. A 
restaurant owner in Chicago named Gene 
Sage has shown us the way. He took French 
wines off his menu and has written other 
restaurants across the nation urging them 
to impose a similar boycott. 

We can do the same. Many of the dollars 
the old Frenchman uses to buy gold come 
from our purchase of French exports like 
wines, perfumes and automobiles as well as 
from American tourist travel. We can refuse 
to buy French products and we can leave 
France out of our vacation plans, 

We're long past expecting de Gaulle to 
feel any gratitude for the vast sacrifices of 
American lives and treasure that have been 
made in behalf of France. But it’s a safe 
bet that his anti-American policies will 
change when the flow of dollars to France 
slows down and a demand for payment of 
debts is made, I say it is time to stop talk- 
ing—tit is time to act. 


Postal Rate Increase a Financial 
Necessity 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Battle 
Creek Enquirer and News has taken a 
hard look at Post Office finances and 
concluded that the postal rate increase 
was an economic necessity. The paper 
also concludes that even with the higher 
rates the mails still are a bargain—a 
judgment with which I wholeheartedly 
agree. I include the Enquirer and News 
editorial in the Recorp: 


[From the Enquirer and News, Battle Creek, 
Mich., Jan. 7, 1968] 


POSTAL RATE INCREASE A FINANCIAL NECESSITY 


“Mail moves the country and zip codes 
move the mail,” the Post Office Department’s 
latest promotional slogan tells us. The slogan 
is wrong. Money moves the mail. 

The postal rate increase that takes effect 
today is the fourth since World War II, al- 
though White House requests for Congress to 
raise the rates have become virtually an an- 
nual ritual. The reason is simple: moving 
Americans’ mail remains a losing proposition. 

U.S. post offices now handle more than 
half of the world’s mail, and the volume is 
rising steadily, Mail volume is running more 
than 10 per cent heavier than just two years 
ago. In the present fiscal year workers expect 
to handle the equivalent of 417 pieces of mail 
for every American. 

Not all mail pays its own way. First class 
mail returned 103 per cent of its handling 
costs before the rate increase and now is 
expected to pay 110 per cent. Air mail re- 
turned 105 per cent and now will pay 119 
per cent. But revenues from bulk mail cov- 
ered only 61 per cent of the costs. The new 
rates are supposed to help it meet 72 to 75 
per cent of costs. 

Americans have come to accept postal 
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deficits. The annual deficits recently have 
ranged upwards from $500 million. A deficit 
of $1 billion seems to stir Congress into one 
of its periodic postal rate increases. 

We may grumble a little about having to 
pay an extra penny to mail a first class letter 
(from five to six cents) or having to pay 
two cents more to send an air mail letter 
(from eight to 10 cents). But most of us will 
concede that the mails, hard-pressed as they 
are, still are a bargain. 


A Happy 80th Birthday to 
John M. Cummings 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday marked the 80th birthday of one 
of the deans of Pennsylvania’s political 
journalism, my friend John M. Cum- 
mings of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

John Cummings has for several years 
made his newspaper “home” in the last 
column of the Inquirer's editorial page. 
He makes his actual home in my congres- 
sional district, in the Blue Bell area of 
Montgomery County in a house he has 
named “Horsefeathers,” which he fre- 
quently mentions in his columns of po- 
litical and other observations. 

When his birthday came this week, 
the editorial page director, Harold J. 
Wiegand, evicted John from his regular 
column space and wrote a charming 
tribute to John. I include Mr. Wiegand’s 
piece in the Recor, and in doing so wish 
John Cummings a very happy birthday 
with many happy returns, as follows: 

Happy BIRTHDAY: HE Is EIGHTY 
(By Harold J. Wiegand) 

People don't get to be eighty every day in 
the week, not even John M. Cummings’ Uncle 
Dominick. But on this particular day of the 
week, John has reached that 
rather remarkable point in his lifetime, and 
we have taken the liberty of nudging him out 
of his corner of the editorial page to say a 
few words on the subject. That is more than 
anyone could possibly get from Cummings— 
a few words. 

Some friends of the columnist will gather 
at dinner to salute him at three-score and 
twenty, to pump his hand, to tell him a few 
lies about how young he looks, to drink a 
toast or two, and so on. There will be news- 
paper people and politicians and judges and 
assorted characters who knew him “way 
back.” There will be some of his favorite 
women (including our own favorite among 
them, first name Margaret). There will be 
singing friends from the Kelly Street Chorus 
and talkative friends from the Clover Club 
and drinking friends from all over. You can 
bet this: no one will have a better time than 
the guest of honor. 

He has been having a good time, and help- 
ing others to have a good time, for years be- 
yond memory. All that time he has been 
piling up a unique record as one of the most 
widely read political writers in the State. 
His pungent comments on the political scene 
and its participants, his gently biting obser- 
vations, his use of a sledgehammer when ap- 
propriate, have made his column prescribed 
reading for several generations. 

Because John Cummings has been around 
for such a long period, some persons have 
the impression that he covered the Johns- 
town Flood, had to shovel his way out of the 
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Blizzard of 88 and held Nick Hayes on his 
lap as an infant. None of this is true, al- 
though other legends have foundations in 
fact. It is true, for example, that he fought in 
the First World War, returned home as a 
first lieutenant and was promptly given a 
field commission as captain by George 
Brennan, then the venerated political editor 
of this newspaper. Hence the nickname “Cap” 
attached to the Cummings name ever since, 

Cummings is a transplanted coalcracker. 
His home town of Olyphant is not precisely 
& coal patch; but it is not a metropolis, 
either. Give heed to Cummings nostalgic 
prose, however, and you'll think it is the 
Athens of America, with a philosopher behind 
every bar and cracker-barrel. 

The columnist has covered every National 
Convention since 1920, when he secured a 
news beat on the impending Republican 
nomination of Warren G. Harding—getting 
it from Ed Vare on the train carrying the 
Pennsylvania delegation to Chicago. 

He has been on a first-name basis with 
every Governor of Pennsylvania since Martin 
Brumbaugh, every Mayor of Philadelphia 
since Rudolph Blankenburg, and, we might 
add, with every manager of the Bellevue 
Stratford since Claude Bennett. 

He has been a long-time president of the 
Clover Club, an ancient assembly of bon- 
vivants whose hearty slogan is “When we 
die we die all over; when we live we live 
in clover”. He is president of the Kelly Street 
Chorus, which had its prehistoric origin in 
the bar room of Pete Dooner's Hotel, where 
reporters and politicians of another genera- 
tion used to gather after hours to hoist a 
few beers and songs. As the closest Cum- 
mings has come to having a singing voice 
is his membership in the Welsh Society, it 
is evident that he was not chosen president 
because of his vocal talents, 

He is also the oldest member of the Pen 
and Pencil Club, itself the oldest newspaper 
club in America, and he is dean of the 
Pennsylvania Legislative Correspondents As- 
sociation, a Harrisburg organization that 
antedates Harvey Taylor—but barely. 

His baronial residence near Blue Bell, 
tastefully captioned “Horsefeathers,” has be- 
come a historic place of interest in upper 
Montgomery county, a tourist attraction, and 
a refuge for cats, guinea hens, courthouse 
politicos and other strays. 

Readers of the Cummings column have at 
times seen something leprechaunish in his 
humor, going back, perhaps, to County Mayo 
by way of the Delaware & Lackawanna. We 
wouldn't know about that, but this is for 
sure: he has lightened and brightened the 
beginning day for uncounted thousands who 
will v for him, on his 80th birthday, many 
more 


Putting Wings on the Mail 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. VANIE. Mr. Speaker, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer has paid a well- 
deserved editorial tribute to Postmaster 
General O'Brien. The editorial points out 
that the airlift of first-class mail an- 
nounced recently by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is only the latest in a series of bold 
and imaginative steps he has taken to 
update our postal system. I insert the 
Plain Dealer editorial in the RECORD: 

PUTTING WINGS ON THE MAIL 

The taxpaying, letter-writing American 
public should accord a deep bow to Post- 
master General Lawrence F. O'Brien. 

He is trying, as no one has tried before, 
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to update the United States postal system. 
In less than three years as boss of the mails, 
he has made more moves toward efficiency 
than any number of predecessors did in even 
longer terms of office. 

O'Brien is a strong advocate of change for 
the better in the way his Post Office Depart- 
ment operates itself and does its job. He 
introduces new methods of handling, proc- 
essing and distributing mail—and he keeps 
coming up with more fresh ideas. 

The latest of these is to make first class 
mail and airmail officially one and the same 
thing next year. This plan for a single prior- 
ity class of service recognizes a reality of 
today’s postal situation: The heaviest part 
of the load of first class mail already is borne 
by air because air transport has proved to be 
more available and speedier than other forms 
of movement. 

In the last year, O’Brien’s Post Office De- 
partment added more than 500 cities to its 
nationwide postal airlift system. This was 
done both to speed the mail and to meet the 
problem of unavailability of rail mail service. 

Because of savings resulting from other 
modernizations and improvements in mail 
handling and distribution, O’Brien believes 
the premium 10-cent airmail rate can be 
eliminated and all of the new one-class 
priority mail can be carried at no increase in 
the present 6-cent postage rate. 

So—a bow to O’Brien. And a hope that 
Congress, which must approve mail rates 
and classifications, will be receptive to his 
proposal. 


A Time of Testing 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
fall of 1967 the Association of the United 
States Army met here in Washington. 

This meeting produced the associa- 
tion’s preamble and resolutions for the 
year. I think that the preamble is an elo- 
quent document which succinctly puts 
forth America’s involvement in South- 
east Asia as well as the reasoning and 
necessity of our presence there. 

The preamble follows: 

PREAMBLE: A TIME OF TESTING 

These are times that try American minds, 
test American patience and measure the 
devotion of Americans to their heritage. 

In Vietnam, the United States and its 
allies are helping a tortured people in their 
struggle against tyranny while seeking their 
own national identity and the freedom to 
develop their own institutions, 

In the United States, the struggle is for 
the minds of a generation of Americans 
who have been endowed by preceding gener- 
ations with a way of life that is the envy 
of much of the rest of the world. The 
struggle is a test of the maturity of the 
American people, of their patience in ad- 
versity, restraint under provocation, and 
determination to continue what was begun 
in 1776. 

Fate has entangled the two struggles. It 
has decreed that what happens in the United 
States will determine the outcome in Viet- 
nam. 

Surely, the people of the United States 
will be true to their heritage and will stay 
the course, thereby attaining the objectives 
of the United States, its allies and the South 
Vietnamese. 

If we should be false to our heritage and 
abandon the struggle, a free and independ- 
ent Republic of Vietnam may never mate- 
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rialize. We Americans would thereby unwit- 
pr ga induce the loss of that decent respect 

of mankind that our forefathers won for us. 
We would degrade our own self-respect. 

The we seek in Vietnam are within 
our capabilities. The demands on our re- 
sources can and must be borne. We owe 
and will continue to owe more to the men 
we send to the battlefields than we can ever 
repay. 

But what must be given is that which 
some show signs of failing to give—the full 
commitment of mind and heart. 

For ourselves and for generations of Amer- 
icans yet unborn; in the interest of South 
Vietnam and of all small struggling nations 
of the world; and, indeed, in the interest of 
all mankind, whether friend or foe or neutral, 
the American people in 1967 have these 
duties: 

(1) To endure the perplexities and frus- 
trations of the conflict with patience; 

(2) To exercise appropriate restraint in 
the prosecution of the war; and 

(3) To hold firm to the determination to 
attain the goals we have set, 

We can do no less. 

The Association of the U.S. Army pledges 
its support of our nation’s objectives in 
Southeast Asia. 


Treasury Reports on Bills To Curb 
Industrial Development and Arbitrage 
Bond Abuse 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been considerable in- 
terest expressed by Members in the texts 
of the Treasury Department’s recent re- 
ports on legislation I have introduced 
to curb the tax avoidance abuses in- 
volved in industrial development and ar- 
bitrage bonds issued by municipalities. 
For that reason, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the texts of those reports 
and supplemental material which accom- 
panied them: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., Jan, 23, 1968. 

Hon. WI nUn D. Mrs, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHARMAN: This is to inform 
you of the views of the Treasury Department 
on H.R. 11645, H.R. 14242 and H.R. 14372 
each of which is entitled “A BILL To amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
that industrial development bonds are not 
to be considered obligations of States and 
local governments, the interest on which is 
exempt from Federal income tax.” These bills 
are the latest in a series of bills on the same 
subject and the present report is intended 
to encompass, in addition to the instant bills, 
H.R. 876, H.R. 3623, H.R. 5484, H.R. 5485, 
H.R. 5519, H.R. 5520, H.R. 7979, H.R. 7984, 
H.R. 9052, H.R. 9161, H.R. 9162, H.R. 9172, 
H.R. 9173, H.R. 9203, H.R. 9204, H.R. 9470, 
H.R. 9471, H.R. 9557, H.R. 9854, H.R. 9855, 
H.R. 9915, H.R. 9916, H.R. 10149 and HR. 
10296. 

H.R. 11645, H.R. 14242 and H.R. 14372 
would amend section 103 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from the 
general tax exemption accorded interest paid 
on State and local bonds the interest paid 
on industrial development bonds. The bills 
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define an industrial development bond as 
any obligation the payment of principal and 
interest on which is either — (1) secured by 
an interest in property of a character subject 
to an allowance for depreciation or, (2) se- 
cured by (or to be derived primarily from) 
payments to be made with respect to money 
or property of a character subject to an al- 
lowance for depreciation—which is or will be 
used, under a lease, sale or loan arrangement, 
for industrial or commercial purposes. Thus 
the bills would exclude from the interest 
exemption extended by section 103 any State 
or local obligation secured in a manner which 
demonstrates that the obligation is issued 
on behalf of a private industrial or com- 
mercial enterprise. By limiting the property 
involved to cash loans and leases or sales 
of depreciable property the bills except trans- 
actions, such as industrial parks, which in- 
volve unimproved land exclusively. In addi- 
tion, specific exceptions exclude from the 
definition of an industrial development bond 
obligations issued to finance transportation 
facilities, recreation facilities and certain 
other utility properties leased or sold for 
industrial or commercial purposes. The bills 
also make it clear that obligations issued to 
finance any property used in an active busi- 
ness owned and operated by a State or local 
government is not an industrial development 
bond. A detailed technical explanation of 
H.R. 11645 was reproduced in the Congres- 
sional Record (vol. 113, pt. 15, pp. 19878- 
19879) on July 24, 1967, the date the bill was 
introduced. That bill, H.R. 11645, is virtually 
identical to H.R. 14242 and H.R. 14372. The 
only difference is that H.R. 11645 would in- 
clude in income the interest paid after en- 
actment on bonds issued after December 31, 
1967, whereas H.R. 14242 and H.R. 14372 
would only include in income the interest 
on bonds issued after enactment. 

The Treasury Department strongly sup- 
ports H.R. 11645, H.R. 14242 and H.R. 14372 
as well as the objective of each of the other 
bills which are encompassed by this report. 
Each of these bills seeks to curb the future 
use of industrial development bonds. How- 
ever, because certain technical problems com- 
mon to many of the bills do not exist in the 
case of H.R. 11645, H.R. 14242 and H.R. 14372, 
the Treasury Department urges the adoption 
of the approach taken by these bills. 

Thus, one group of bills’ defines indus- 
trial or commercial facilities in terms which 
primarily relate to manufacturing enter- 
prises and enterprises selling manufactured 
products and it is unclear whether that defi- 
nition would encompass facilities used by 
service-type industries such as banks and 
insurance companies. Also, in their present 
form, this group of bills might permit the 
avoidance of their provisions through the 
medium of secured or unsecured cash loans 
to private enterprises. A second group of 
bills * would seek to curb the use of industrial 
development bonds by denying any deduc- 
tion on account of rent or interest paid by a 
private corporation on a facility financed 
with industrial development bonds. In gen- 
eral this approach to the problem would im- 
pose a penalty that bears no relation to the 
interest saving (attributable to the tax ex- 
emption) which is passed on to the private 
corporation as a result of the transaction. 
Moreover, the application of this approach 
poses difficult problems in determining the 
amount of interest to be disallowed in any 
case in which a sale contract does not call 
for interest payments (or calls for extremely 
low interest payments). In addition, this 
group of bills presents the same definitional 
questions discussed above. Similar technical 
problems are posed by a third group of bills.* 


H.R. 5484, 
9855 and 9916. 

2H.R. 876, 5485, 5519, 9162, 9172, 9203, 
9471, 9854, 9915, 10149 and 10296. 

H. R. 3623, 7979, 7984 and 9052. 


5520, 9161, 9173, 9204, 9470, 
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As between H.R. 11645, H.R. 14242 and 


H.R. 14372 the ent recom- 
mends the adoption of H.R. 11645. As we 
noted above the three bills are substantially 
identical and all are prospective in that they 
would only affect interest paid in the taxable 
years following enactment. However, H.R. 
11645 has a fixed cut-off date under which 
the bill would apply to future interest pay- 
ments on all bonds issued after a specified 
date. In this connection experience has indi- 
cated that the very consideration of legisla- 
tion to end this abuse prompts a signifi- 
cant growth in new bond issues as corpora- 
tions rush to take advantage of the present 
situation before Congress can act. Since most 
of these bond issues will be outstanding for 
15 or 20 years after they are issued, the 
growth of new issues that will be caused 
by Congressional consideration of this mat- 
ter will create serious financial consequences 
for all state and local governments and will 
also significantly affect Federal income tax 
revenues, For this reason we believe the 
announcement of a fixed cut-off date is a 
desirable prelude to Congressional considera- 
tion to forestall a rush of new issues while 
the matter is under consideration. The selec- 
tion of a fixed cut-off date in H.R. 11645 
adequately meets this situation. 

Finally, it should be noted that the ques- 
tion has been raised whether rulings of the 
Internal Revenue Service which hold that 
the interest on industrial development bonds 
are exempt from Federal income tax are cor- 
rect interpretations of section 103 of existing 
law. It is pointed out that the exemption 
provided by section 103 is limited to interest 
on “obligations” of a state or local govern- 
ment and a careful analysis of the type of 
industrial development bonds that are cur- 
rently being issued tends to suggest that the 
only true obligor on the bond is the private 
corporation that is benefited by the bond 
issue. In most cases the state or local gov- 
ernment does not even guarantee the bond 
and generally assumes no obligation for pay- 
ment of either interest or principal in the 
event that the corporate beneficiary defaults 
on its payments to the governmental unit 
involved. (See, e.g., statement of Senator 
Ribicoff, Congressional Record, vol. 113, pt. 
23, pp. 31611-31612.) Although this question 
is under study by the Treasury Department, 
clearly a legislative solution to this problem 
would avoid any future misunderstandings 
and render the question moot. 

For these reasons the Treasury Department 
urges the consideration and enactment of 
H.R. 11645. A memorandum discussing, in 
relevant detail, the nature of industrial de- 
velopment bonds and elaborating upon the 
reasons we believe such bonds should be ex- 
cluded from the general tax exemption ac- 
corded interest on State and local bonds is 
attached. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the 
Treasury Department that there is no objec- 
tion from the standpoint of the Administra- 
tion’s program to the presentation of this 
report, 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. SURREY, 
Assistant Secretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1968. 

Hon, WI Un D. MILLS, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is to inform you 
of the views of the Treasury Department on 
H.R. 11757, entitled “A Bill To amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
that arbitrage bonds are not to be considered 
obligations of States and local governments 
the interest on which is exempt from Federal 
income tax.” 

H.R. 11757 would amend section 103 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude 
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from the general tax exemption accorded in- 
terest paid on State and local bonds the in- 
terest paid on arbitrage bonds. The bill de- 
fines an arbitrage bond as any obligation (1) 
under the terms of the issue of which the 
State or local government may invest the 
proceeds of the issue in taxable obligations 
yielding a higher rate of interest than the 
issue in question, and (2) the portion of the 
proceeds so invested is required to be held as 
security for the payment of the issue in ques- 
tion or any other bond issue the interest pay- 
ments on which are exempt from Federal in- 
come tax. 

Specific exceptions exclude from this defi- 
nition certain common situations which en- 
tail only a limited or temporary investment of 
the proceeds of an issue in taxable securities 
yielding a higher rate of interest. For exam- 
ple, the general exception for bonds which 
limit the reinvestment to a period of two 
years or less would allow the temporary in- 
vestment of the proceeds of a new issue in- 
tended to replace an outstanding issue that 
is approaching maturity. Similarly, if the pur- 
pose of a new issue is to raise funds for the 
construction of a facility, the temporary in- 
vestment of the proceeds for up to five years 
(for example, during the period before they 
are needed to meet construction costs) will 
not cause the bonds to be classified as arbi- 
trage bonds. In addition, bond issues would 
be excluded from the definition even if a por- 
tion of the proceeds are required to be in- 
vested in taxable securities as a debt service 
reserve so long as this amount does not ex- 
ceed the amount needed to meet interest and 
principal payments during successive two- 
year periods after the date of issue. Finally, 
if abnormal situations prompt the issuance 
of bonds requiring a reinvestment of the 
proceeds for periods exceeding the specified 
limitations, the bill would authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to provide for the is- 
suance of special Federal obligations at yields 
which would prevent an arbitrage profit from 
arising if the municipality was unable to pur- 
chase Federal obligations yielding the same or 
lower interest rates than the issue in question 
on the open market. A detailed technical ex- 
planation of H.R. 11757 was included in the 
Congressional Record (vol. 113 pt. 15, p. 
20033) on July 25, 1967, the date the bill was 
introduced. 

The Treasury Department strongly sup- 
ports H.R. 11757. 

The tax exemption afforded interest paid 
on State and local bonds permits the State 
and local governments to market obligations 
bearing a lower rate of interest than would 
be the case if, like the bonds of the United 
States, the interest on State and local ob- 
ligations were subject to Federal income tax. 
As a consequence it is possible for a State or 
local government to realize a profit by re- 
investing the proceeds of an exempt issue in 
taxable securities such as Federal bonds. This 
profit is, of course, at the expense of the Fed- 
eral government since it is exclusively at- 
tributable to the tax exemption of the State 
and local bond interest. 

The operational aspects of such a transac- 
tion are relatively simple. A State or local 
government could issue bonds and agree to 
invest the proceeds in Federal bonds which 
would be held in escrow for the payment of 
interest and principal on the State and 
local bonds. The investor in such obli- 
gations would have a certificate repre- 
senting an interest in Federal Bonds, but 
because the interest payments made by 
the Federal government would pass through 
the hands of the State or local government, 
it may be argued that the interest is exempt. 
A local government engaging in such transac- 
tion would seek to make a profit from the 
interest differential existing between the tax- 
able Federal securities and the non-taxable 
securities which it purports to issue. It could 
then use this profit for any purpose it deemed 
desirable. 

A similar but more complicated form of 
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arbitrage transaction arises in the context of 
so-called advance refunding transactions. In 
this situation a State or local government 
with bonds outstanding that are not 
presently callable could issue a new series of 
bonds to “refund” the old bonds by using 
the proceeds of the new issue to purchase 
Federal government securities which are 
then placed in escrow for payment of either 
the outstanding bonds or the new issue until 
such time as the outstanding bonds are call- 
able. In such cases the State or local gov- 
ernment could seek and use the profit from 
the differential between the interest on its 
new issue and the return on the Federal 
securities to reduce its debt service costs. 

From the standpoint of the Federal gov- 
ernment arbitrage transactions undertaken 
to earn a profit on the interest differential 
between taxable and non-taxable securities 
represent a clear distortion of the basic pur- 
pose of the interest exemption. That exemp- 
tion is accorded State and local governments 
to permit them to finance their governmen- 
tal functions at a reduced interest cost. The 
Treasury Department is unable to perceive 
of any conceivable justification for extend- 
ing the tax exemption to bonds that are is- 
sued primarily to realize a profit from the 
interest differential between taxable securi- 
ties and exempt securities. Even viewed as a 
subsidy to State and local governments such 
cases represent an intolerable waste of Fed- 
eral funds. The Federal government loses 
many times more in tax revenues than the 
profit the municipality is able to realize 
from such transactions. 

It should also be noted that if the charac- 
terization of arbitrage bonds as exempt ob- 
ligations of the issuing State and local gov- 
ernment were accepted, the resulting prolif- 
eration of such bonds would have disastrous 
consequences on the ability of State and 
local governments to finance their normal 
government functions. This would occur be- 
cause the capacity of the tax-exempt market 
to absorb a large volume of new issues 
secured by Federal obligations without a 
sizable increase in the interest rate de- 
manded of bonds that are not so secured 
is limited. In this connection, every advance 
refunding transaction engaged in by a gov- 
ernment unit tends to double the number of 
outstanding bonds of that unit during the 
period in which the old bonds are not call- 
able. Moreover, since from the investor’s 
standpoint arbitrage bonds are as secure as 
Federal bonds, any municipality in the coun- 
try, no matter how small, could issue “pure” 
arbitrage bonds (i.e., unconnected with an 
advance refunding) without limit. In theory 
the only limit on the amount of arbitrage 
bonds that could be added to the normal 
volume of tax-exempt bonds would be de- 
termined by the amount of Federal obliga- 
tions that are outstanding. It is therefore 
evident that the existence of arbitrage bonds 
on any sizable scale would drastically in- 
crease the cost of State and local govern- 
ment borrowing to finance traditional gov- 
ernmental functions. 

In 1966, the Treasury Department and In- 
ternal Revenue Service, after a preliminary 
study of this matter, announced in Technical 
Information Release—840 that no rulings 
would be issued as to the exempt status of 
interest on certain arbitrage bonds. Although 
this Department is convinced that existing 
law is adequate to deal with these arbitrage 
transactions, it appears appropriate to amend 
section 103 of the law to codify this result 
so that misunderstandings may be avoided. 

For these reasons it is recommended that 
H.R. 11757 be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the 
Treasury Department that there is no objec- 
tion from the standpoint of the Administra- 
tlon's program to the presentation of this 
report. 
Sincerely yours, 

STANLEY S. SuRREY, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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Tue Tax EXEMPTION OF INTEREST ON 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS 


An industrial development bond is a debt 
obligation issued under the name of a State or 
local government for the benefit of a private 
industrial corporation. The typical case in- 
volves a municipality which issues bonds to 
finance the building of a factory for a pri- 
vate corporation which in turn pays “rent” 
for the factory set at the precise amount 
needed to pay the interest and amortize the 
principal of the bonds Characteristically 
the bonds are revenue bonds payable only 
out of the rent and the municipality as- 
sumes no obligation, direct or indirect, for 
their payment. Thus, such bonds really rep- 
resent bonds of a private corporation, but 
because the municipality places its name on 
the bonds, it claims and passes on to the 
private corporation the full benefit of the 
lower interest rate attributable to the Federal 
tax exemption of interest on state and mu- 
nicipal bonds. 

In most instances the industrial develop- 
ment bonds are secured only by the earnings 
of the private corporation and bond buvera 
generally look only to the credit rating of 
the lessee corporation in assessing the merits 
of the bonds as an investment. In frank 
recognition of the economic reality of the 
transaction state courts generally agree that 
industrial development revenue bonds are 
not debts of the issuing government unit for 
purposes of applying the debt ceiling or simi- 
lar state law restrictions on municipal fi- 
nancing. In some less prevalent situations 
general obligation bonds secured by the lease 
revenues are used, so that the municipality 
assumes a subordinate role as guarantor of 
the corporate obligation. However, the lease 
revenues are regarded as the principal secu- 
rity behind the bonds and the use of general 
obligation bonds does not materially alter 
the abuses that flow from the transaction. 

In all cases the exemption of interest on 
industrial development bonds from Federal 
income tax is simply a Federal subsidy to 
private corporations. The lower interest 
rates—which are passed on to the private cor- 
portations in the form of lower rental 
charges—are only possible because of the tax 
exempt status of the interest in the hands 
of the bondholders. Therefore, the full bene- 
fit derived by private industry is achieved 
only at the expense of a loss of Federal tax 
revenues. Moreover, it is a forced Federal 
subsidy. The amount of the subsidy, the 
beneficiary of the subsidy, or the use to which 
the borrowed funds are put are not con- 
sidered in any way by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The sole decision as to whether or not 
to benefit a private corporation rests with 
the various State and local governments and, 
since industrial revenue financing imposes 
no direct costs on the issuing governmental 
units, there is no agency that has any effec- 
tive interest in assessing the merits of ex- 
tending Federal tax benefits to any particu- 
lar private corporate beneficiary. 

In addition industrial development financ- 
ing represents a most inefficient and uneco- 
nomic means of subsidizing private industry. 
The cost to the Federal Government in lost 
tax revenues substantially exceeds the finan- 
cial benefits that corporations realize through 
their ability to borrow funds at lower in- 
terest rates. As the attached table illustrates 
it would not be unusual for a transaction 
involving a highly rated corporation to an- 
nually cost the Federal Government almost 
three times as much in lost tax revenues 
as the benefit the corporation gets from the 
transaction, Moreover, the cost to the Fed- 
eral Government will constantly increase as 
the volume of tax exempt bonds grows larger 


In some situations the transaction takes 
the form of a deferred payment sale of the 
property to the industrial user. The pay- 
ments made on the note and mortgage se- 
curing the sale proceeds are used to make the 
payments on the bonds. 
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and interest rates for all tax exempt obliga- 
tions rise in order to elicit more demand, par- 
ticularly from relatively lower bracket tax- 
payers. 

From the standpoint of the State and local 
governments, the industrial development 
financing technique was originally de- 
veloped as a means of attracting industry to 
low income and labor surplus communities. 
Before 1961 these bonds were primarily used 
to finance small manufacturing firms locat- 
ing in rural areas, Recently, however, multi- 
million dollar reyenue bond issues have 
financed a number of industrial projects for 
some of our major industrial concerns. 
Moreover, as the attached table indicates, 
the growth of this financing device has 
tended to parallel the shift in the use of 
such bonds. Thus, in 1960 when only 13 
States authorized industrial development 
bonds, the total of new issues sold to the 
public in that year amounted to only $70 
million. By the end of 1966 the number of 
States authorizing such bonds had increased 
to 35 and publicly issued new bonds in that 
year involved over $500 million. Indicative 
of the trend towards use of such bonds by 
our largest corporations is the fact that the 
eight largest issues in 1966 accounted for 
$344 million, over 60 percent of the esti- 
mated $500 million in new public issues for 
that year. Finally, it should be noted that 
this geometric growth rate is continuing. 
Over 40 states authorize industrial develop- 
ment bonds today and although final data 
is not available for 1967, preliminary tabula- 
tions indicate that well over $1 billion in- 
dustrial development bonds were publicly 
marketed last year. 

Figures are generally available only for 
bonds marketed to the public. In many 
cases the issues are privately placed with 
banks, other lenders or the company itself. 
No reliable data are available as to the 
amount of privately placed issues but they 
may involve more than twice the amount of 
publicly sold issues, 

Although this practice is defended as a 
means of attracting new industry, many have 
questioned whether the availability of in- 
dustrial development financing was ever a 
significant incentive to locate in a particular 
area. They point out that a commitment to 
move a substantial enterprise into a totally 
new locality for a long period of time is such 
a serious decision that the benefit of low 
cost financing is a rather minor factor when 
compared to such economic considerations as 
the corporation’s access to raw materials or 
to its existing and potential markets. How- 
ever, to whatever extent the use of industrial 
development bonds has been a significant 
factor leading to the dispersion of industry in 
the past, it seems clear that in present cir- 
cumstances, with an ever increasing number 
of states authorizing such bonds, the utility 
of industrial development financing as an in- 
centive to attract industry is rapidly disap- 
pearing. Since the issuance of industrial de- 
velopment revenue bonds involves neither 
risk nor direct cost to the issuing locality, 
there is little reason for any locality to deny 
a corporate request, Thus, even 
that such funds are an important factor in- 
fluencing the selection of a relocation or ex- 
pansion site, a private corporation embark- 
ing on an expansion program today has over 
40 states to choose from. This total is actual- 
ly larger because even in states which do not 
authorize such issues, political subdivisions 
may be engaged in this practice. Once all fifty 
states are forced by competitive considera- 
tions to authorize industrial development 
financing the ability to attract industry 
through the use of such bonds will be totally 
nonexistent. Thus, the continued prolifera- 
tion of such bonds will merely increase the 
Federal revenue loss without any appreciable 
economic benefit to the Nation or the State 
and local governments. 
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Moreover, not only is the basic objective of 
industrial development financing to attract 
industry essentially self-defeating, but the 
rapid growth in the dollar volume of such 
bonds works to the positive detriment of all 
State and local governments. The benefits 
State and local governments receive because 
of the Federal tax exemption of the interest 
on their bonds is dependent on the fact that 
tax-exempt bonds are a unique exception and 
that most bonds—both corporate and Fed- 
eral—are fully subject to Federal income tax. 
As more industrial development bonds are 
issued the interest rate on all tax-exempt 
bonds must increase in order to make the 
total supply of exempt bonds attractive to 
lower bracket taxpayers.* Moreover, in re- 
cent years some of the largest industrial 
corporations in the Nation have used indus- 
trial development bonds and many of our 
smaller State and local governments find 
themselves severely handicapped when they 
are forced to compete for funds in the same 
limited market against these corporations. 
(See, eg., statement of Senator Ribicoff, 
Congressional Record, vol. 118, pt. 23, pp. 
31611-31612.) See also the attached table of 
large (over $10 million) industrial develop- 
ment bond issues in 1967. 

It has been estimated that in recent years 
the increase in normal State and local gov- 
ernment bonds outstanding has been grow- 
ing at the rate of $6.5 billion annually. In 
1967 over $1 billion of industrial development 
bonds were added to the demand for new 
funds with the obvious result that the inter- 
est rates that State and local governments 
had to pay on bonds issued to finance gov- 
ernmental functions were higher than they 
need be. For example, the Finance Adminis- 
trator of New York City in testimony before 
the Joint Economic Committee on Decem- 
ber 5, 1967, estimated that the existence of 
industrial development bonds increased New 
York City’s borrowing rate by % of one per- 
cent and increased the city’s debt service 
cost by almost $2 million last year. This type 
of market effect was not confined to one city, 
it affected all State and local governments 
that borrowed funds last year. This, of course, 
means increased property taxes, sales taxes 
and state income taxes. Thus, it is clear that 
industrial development bonds, while impos- 


*If there were only a few tax-exempt bonds 
in existence they would be purchased’ by the 
few high rate taxpayers who would benefit 
most by the tax exemption. There are an ap- 
preciable number of individual taxpayers 
facing a marginal rate of 70 percent. Thus, 
if we had only a few tax-exempt bonds, the 
competition between buyers would drive in- 
terest rates on these bonds down sharply, 
probably to a level close to 70 percent below 
rates on comparable quality taxable issues. 
But in fact, there are over $100 billion of tax- 
exempt bonds in the market, and the issuers 
have therefore had to turn to buyers with 
much lower marginal tax rates than 70 per- 
cent. The marginal buyer in a lower tax 
bracket thus determines the market differen- 
tial between comparable quality taxable and 
tax-exempt bonds. Tax-exempt bonds carry, 
therefore, a much lower discount compared 
to taxable bonds than would occur if there 
were Only a few exempt bonds. Recent esti- 
mates of this discount or differential indi- 
cate that it is approximately 30 percent. 
Thus, the addition of a significant volume 
of industrial development bonds in this lim- 
ited market necessarily decreases the dis- 
count which all tax exempts carry and thus 
increases borrowing costs for traditional 
State and lecal functions. As indicated later 
in the text, the effect on the discount be- 
comes even clearer when the flow of indus- 
trial development bonds is compared to the 
mount of traditional state and local bonds 
annually issued. 
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ing no direct costs on the issuing govern- 
mental unit, are not cost free to State and 
local governments. In fact they are very ex- 
pensive and their cost is mounting dramat- 
ically each year—a cost which must be borne 
by all State and local governments, not just 
those that issue the bonds, 

In sum it seems evident that the use of 
industrial deyelopment bonds is ceasing to 
have any meaning as a device to attract in- 
dustry to a given State or locality. Instead, 
these bonds are rapidly becoming a self- 
defeating device that will inevitably work 
against the long range best interests of all 
States. However, even when all States author- 
ize industrial financing and it thereby be- 
comes a completely meaningless attraction 
for industry—completely meaningless be- 
cause any corporation knows that wherever it 
decides to locate it can ask for and receive 
the benefit of tax exempt borrowing—it is 
unlikely that we will see a decline in indus- 
trial development issues, The reason is sim- 
ply that since such financing imposes no di- 
rect cost on a municipality, no single mu- 
nicipality can afford to withhold its approval 
of any issue even though the participation of 
all municipalities works to the very real det- 
riment of municipalities generally. The ques- 
tion will not be one of attracting industry 
but rather one of losing an industry for fail- 
ure to issue the bond—an industrial corpora- 
tion will simply say it will not even consider 
a particular locality unless the local govern- 
ment assures the use of industrial develop- 
ment bond financing. Therefore, it seems 
clear that if this abuse is to be curtailed the 
impetus will have to come from the Federal 
Government. Moreover, in view of the recent 
growth of such financing and the significant 
cost of the Federal subsidy involved, it would 
seem appropriate to correct the situation as 
soon as possible, 


FEDERAL REVENUE LOSS AND CORPORATE REVENUE 
ADVANTAGE RESULTING FROM A TYPICAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BOND TRANSACTION 


A corporation that is able to borrow for 
its own purposes at a 6 percent rate of inter- 
est may be able to borrow the same amount 
at only 4% percent interest through the 
use of industrial development bonds. If we 
assume @ purchaser of the bond is in a 50 
percent tax bracket the corporation’s benefit 
from the lower interest rate will amount to 
only $.78 on each $100 of borowed capital. 
The Federal government, however, will lose 
$2.28 in tax revenue for each $100 borrowed 
capital. 

This result is demonstrated by the follow- 
ing comparison which in each case assumes 
that the corporation earns the same amount 
($10) on each $100 of borrowed capital: 


Taxable bonds Industrial develop- 
ment bon 
Corporate Federal Corporate Federal 
profit tax profit tax 
revenue revenue 
— ———¶ E 
Gross earnings.. 510. 00000 810. 00 
Less interest 6.00 183. 00 4. 50 10 
Net before 
taxes 400 iiis 8.59 
Less corporate 
income tax 1.92 1,92 2.64 $2. 64 
Total 2. 08 4. 92 2. 86 2.64 


1 Income tax on bond buyer. 


Note.—Corporate gain from tax exempt borrowing: $2.86 less 
$2.08=$.78, Federal revenue loss from tax exempt borrowing: 
$4.92 less $2.64=$2.28. 


TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BOND 
FINANCING 


Generally, each industrial development 
bond issued by a governmental unit serves 
to finance a single project for a specific cor- 
poration. It is therefore possible to discern a 
trend in the size of firms acquiring facilities 
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financed by these tax-exempt bonds for ex- 
the in the average value 
of industrial development bond issues. 

Prior to 1960, the estimated total value of 
industrial development bond debt outstand- 
ing was just above $100 million. In the seven 
years 1960-66, the dollar value of new indus- 
trial development bonds increased by an esti- 
mated $1.2 billion This absolute growth in 
the volume of individual development bonds 
issued since 1960 is partly explained by the 
increase in the numbers of states permitting 
local units to borrow for this purpose. How- 
ever, the increase in the number of states 
authorizing industrial development bonds 
has coincided with a marked rise in the size 
of projects financed. 

Table I shows the estimated value of pub- 
licly issued industrial development bonds 
for the years 1956-66, the number of issues 
and the average amounts borrowed to finance 
projects in each year. The number of projects 
in each year is approximately equivalent to 
the number of issues shown in Column 2. 
Between 1956-60, 217 projects were financed 
and the average issue size ranged between 
$267,541-$742,797. Since 1961, the average 
amounts borrowed to finance industrial proj- 
ects has ranged between $1.0-$3.0 million. 

The growth in average value of projects 
financed since 1961, is due to the sharp in- 
crease in the number of large-scale projects 
financed, that is, projects in excess of $1 mil- 
lion. In Table 2, the number of issues exceed- 
ing $1 million since 1956 is shown. Prior to 
1961, the largest industrial development bond 
issue was $9.5 million; however, between 
1961-66, 19 single issues in excess of $20.0 
million were floated. In 1966 alone the 8 
largest issues accounted for $334 million, 
more than 60 percent of the estimated 3500 
million in new public issues for that year. 
Finally, the preliminary 1967 data involving 
large issues reveals that new public issues 
last year can be expected to substantially 
exceed $1 billion. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED VALUE OF PUBLICLY ISSUED INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS ! BY LOCAL UNITS NUMBER 
OF ISSUES REPORTED AND AVERAGE ISSUE SIZE 1956-66 


Total amount of Numberof Average size 

Year bonds issued issues of issue 
Vihowsands) 

$6, 421 24 267, 541 
7, 328 22 346, 000 
12,746 47 271, 000 
, 096 50 458,920 
56, 383 74 742,797 
57,201 42 1, 361, 900 
77, 877 64 1, 216, 800 
135, 225 67 2,018, 300 
201, 571 82 2,458, 200 
191,717 78 2, 457, 900 
504, 133 3,792, 932 


1 See 7 Bridges State and Local inducements for In- 
dustry *” 18 National Tax Journal 7, 8 (1965). 


TABLE I1.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS 
ISSUED IN EXCESS OF $1,000,000, 1956-66 


Year Number 


ON —— 


NN a 
SZAD an 


3 The material discussed in this memoran- 
dum is drawn primarily from data involving 
publicly offered industrial development 
bonds. In addition, there is a large volume 
of privately placed industrial development 
bonds which are not reflected in the above 
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TABLE 11!.—INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS ISSUED IN 1967 (LARGE ISSUES ONLY)! 


Date Amount Corporation M 
(millions) junicipality 
$15.0 
82.5 
14.0 
12.0 
12.5 
13.5 
60, 0 
11 
199 . Warren County, Ky. 
80.0 West Wins Pu Pulg 2 j & Paper C0. We he N 
15.0 — Manufactu Phenix City Ala, 
75.0 Georgia- — Crosset, Ark. 
12.5 Carrier 0 Warren County, Tenn. 
= 7 A Chemical Corp. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
oe Firestone Tire & — ber CO Albany, Ga. 
land, Ky. 
AS een rvill 
130.0 Litton cation Cingalls ee 8 . jA 
13.5 Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 595 
18.0 Automatic Electric Co Huntsville, A 
97.0 Revere Copper Si DENIRA Scottsboro, Ala. 
35.0 Hystran rs Inc. — and Farberwenke Hoschst A. G.) S rtanburg, S.C. 
46.0 Goodyear Tire & Rubber ion City, Tenn. 
5 


= 
os 
= 
fod 


1 Final data — 1 pablis — industrial develo; 
Ribicoff introduced 


by Senator Ribico! 


ment bonds in ae on — 
ressional Record information concerning certa 

See Congressional 8 vol. 113, pt. 23, pps. 31612-31613.) The 
poy ff but has been revised and limited to reflect those large issues actually sold in 1967. 


n On Nov. 8, 1967, Senator 
er pending or completed in 1967. 
nt tania — — drawn from the information intro- 


Proposed Restrictions on Travel 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, radio sta- 
tion WCBS in New York has broadcast 
an editorial on the proposed restrictions 
on travel, The tax would be regressive, 
and would not reach the central causes 
of our balance-of-payments difficulties. 
I commend the editorial, which was 
broadcast on January 17, 1968, to the at- 
tention of my colleagues, as follows: 


There are no signs that President John- 
son’s call for a voluntary reduction in Amer- 
ican tourist travel abroad has had any ap- 
preciable effect. Passenger bookings for the 
major airlines are reported normal. That 
portion of the dollar drain caused by over- 
seas tourism shows no evidence of abating. 
It seems certain, therefore, that Congress 
will be asked to enact some form of restric- 
tive travel legislation. What is not known 
is the form this legislation will take. 

The Administration has floated a number 
of trial balloons on the subject. These should 
be quickly shot down. We've heard sugges- 
tions for a passport tax, a head tax on each 
departing traveler, or a tax based on the 
number of days a tourist remains outside 
the United States. All these proposals are 
punitive, and grossly unfair. The countless 
Americans who save and scrimp for that 
single trip abroad would bear the major 
burden of a travel tax. It would hardly dis- 
courage the expense-account traveler, or the 
wealthy. If the Administration’s goal is to 
keep dollars at home and not to raise reve- 
nue, it makes no sense to impose a tax on 
travelers. Only by limiting the amount of 
money tourists may carry with them can the 


estimates. Commentators have estimated 
that the actual amount of industrial devel- 
opment bonds outstanding may be two to 
three times larger than estimates based on 
public offerings would indicate. See, e.g. 
Bridges, State & Local Inducements for In- 
dustry, 18 National Tax Journal, 7, 8 (1965). 


Administration effectively stem the travel 
dollar-drain. 

Direct currency restrictions have never 
been imposed in the United States. They 
would be unpopular. But they would apply 
democratically to all travelers, not simply 
to those on tight budgets. 


. 

Fino Seeks Social Security Coverage for 
Workers Displaced by Automation or 
Job Relocation 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am re- 
introducing my bill to provide social 
security benefits for workers over 50 dis- 
placed by automation or job relocation, 

Many of the forces in our economy, 
such as the impetus toward automation 
and the changing economic geography of 
job location, are impersonal forces of a 
regional or national scope. They strike— 
and force economic change—with total 
disregard for the career stakes of in- 
dividuals affected. Taking up the slack 
here is a national responsibility—in the 
case of large scale job relocation, for ex- 
ample, the burden obviously should not 
be placed upon those states or communi- 
ties who have borne the economic and 
human burden of jobs lost. The obliga- 
tion should be a national one. 

I urge that the assistance of the Fed- 
eral Government be brought to bear 
through the social security system. Un- 
der the rules that would be promulgated 
by the Secretary of Labor as to those 
workers who would qualify, persons who 
could be legitimately placed in appropri- 
ate job retraining programs would not be 
included. In my opinion, this would be a 
meaningful and necessary step to as- 
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suage the effects of national economic 
forces on elderly workers powerless in the 
path of those impersonal forces. 


Indiana VISTA Volunteer Helps 
Providence Poor 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, many im- 
portant tasks have been performed by 
members of VISTA, the volunteers in 
service program sponsored by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. Recently 
there came to my attention a notable 
achievement made by a VISTA volun- 
teer from Indiana, Mr. David Hecker- 
man. He is one of those who have been 
assisting low-income residents in Provi- 
dence, R.I., to improve their housing, 
educational, and job situations. 

A resident of Cynthiana, Ind., and a 
graduate of North Posey High School, 
Mr. Heckerman has been serving for 9 
months with Progress for Providence, a 
community action agency active in a 
poverty section of that city. One of the 
ways in which he has helped local resi- 
dents has been by preparing, having 
printed, and distributing a readable, 
simplified version of the Providence 
housing code to assist poor families in 
understanding building regulations and 
how they might improve their living 
conditions. 

The Evansville Press has published an 
interesting account of the valuable 
services which have been rendered in 
Providence by Mr. Heckerman. Because 
this tribute so well typifies the type of 
unselfish aid so many Americans have 
contributed to their fellows in need, I 
ask unanimous consent that the entire 
article be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pos gr Man HELPS SLUM DWELLERS IN RHODE 
ISLAND GET Decent HovsineG 

A young Cynthiana man has caught the 
eye of Office of Economic Opportunity offi- 
cials for his efforts in helping the poor in 
a blighted area of Providence, R.I, 

He is David Heckerman who for the past 
nine months, has been a VISTA worker, help- 
ing poor families obtain housing code en- 
forcement, 

Heckerman, the son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Heckerman of Cynthiana, is one of 11 VISTA 
volunteers working with Progress for Provi- 
dence, a community action agency. He has 
been assigned to a neighborhood containing 
one-third of the Negro population of Provi- 
dence, 

“The core of poverty in the area is more 
than the absence of money,” said one OEO 
official. “The residents are undereducated, 
unskilled and unemployed. Of the people 
David works with, 50 per cent are parents 
without partners.” 

Heckerman, a 1962 graduate of North Posey 
High School, decided to try to help the resi- 
dents learn the advantages of working to- 
gether toward eliminating a community 
problem. 

Eleven years ago Providence adopted a 
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strict code for minimum housing standards. 

“Written in technical language, it is ex- 
tremely hard for the undereducated layman 
to understand,” the OEO official said, “Tak- 
ing advantage of this, many slum landlords 
have let their rented properties fall far be- 
low the required upkeep specifications,” 

Heckerman felt a great number of the resi- 
dents didn’t know the code existed, couldn’t 
understand it, or didn’t know how to re- 
quest enforcement. He rewrote the Provi- 
dence code in simple language. 

His adapted form was printed in small 
booklets and distributed to each home in 
the neighborhood. 

At each residence he would sit down with 
the owner and explain what could be done 
to improve his living conditions. 

Said Heckerman: “I explained to each 
tenant the strength-in-numbers theory. If 
a pressure group of six or seven households 
bands together to seek improvements, it car- 
ries a lot more negotiating weight than sin- 
gle, weak voices.” 

Through Heckerman’s efforts, neighbors 
have begun to band together to attack their 
problems. 

“They realize help won't come overnight,“ 
said the Posey County man. “But despite 
frustrations they are beginning to show 
progress.” 

“Organizing a community is difficult,” said 
VISTA director Bill Crook. “The volunteer 
is there to help set up and counsel the neigh- 
borhood group. The long-range aim is to 
phase out the volunteer and let local people 
carry on themselves. Heckerman is off to a 
grand start.” 

“I came here to work with the people to 
help solve one of the country’s worst prob- 
lems,” said Heckerman, a 1966 graduate of 
DePauw University. “I thought I knew what 
poverty was all about. I was . There’s 
sọ much to do and there's no quick solution 
to any of it.” 


Vietnam Bishops Do Not Support Peace 
at Any Price 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the January 19, New World, the 
Chicago Catholic archdiocese newspaper, 
by its editor, Very Reverend Monsignor 
John M. Kelly, contained a very timely 
and objective interpretation of the re- 
cent statement by the Catholic Bishops 
of Vietnam on the subject of the possible 
end of the war. In view of the many 
superficial and misleading interpreta- 
tions of the views of the statement of 
the bishops I feel that the New World 
commentary deserves thoughtful review. 

The editorial referred to follows: 
VIETNAM BisHors Do Nor SUPPORT PEACE AT 

ANY PRICE 


It was to be that some elements 
in the press and all elements among the foes 
of the Johnson administration would hail 
the statement on peace of the Vietnam Bish- 
ops’ conference as a slap at U.S. policy. No 
doubt even the Viet Cong and the Hanoi 
government found joy in interpreting it to 
suit their own purposes. We are indeed grate- 
ful to veteran NC News Service correspond- 
ent, Columban Father Patrick O’Connor, for 
supplying this week’s story of an interview 
with Archbishop Paul Nguyen Van Bin of 
Saigon, president of the Bishops’ conference. 
The dean of Vietnam correspondents, Father 
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O'Connor sets the record straight for us and 
takes the wind out of many anti-U.S. sails. 
In summing up the Vietnamese hierachy's 
statement, the Archbishop said: “The bish- 
ops have always called upon Catholics to 
fulfill their duties as citizens. They do not 
hesitate to sacrifice even life itself to defend 
the rights of their country.” 

“At the same time, the Bishops have up- 
held the thesis that efforts must be made 
to end the war and establish peace. But the 
Bishops’ conference does not support the 
thesis of peace at any price. 

“If necessary, some sacrifices should be 
made in exchange for peace. But we cannot 
sacrifice freedom and justice in exchange for 
an artificial peace, one that could not last, a 
peace based on fraud, the result of which 
would be to lead us inevitably into slavery.” 

Is not this the very purpose of the present 
conflict—to preserve freedom and protect 
the freedom of a nation? Is not this the pur- 
pose of our involvement?—this, and ulti- 
mately our own protection and that of the 
whole of the free world? 

While the Bishops’ call for a stop to the 
bombing of North Vietnam was quite clear, 
the Archbishop was careful to add the much 
less publicized companion appeal: “We mean 
that, at the same time, the infiltration, the 
invasion from the North should stop. In that, 
we are echoing what the Holy Father said.” 

It should not be necessary to remind any- 
one that the South has done no infiltrating, 
no invading, has sought no territorial acqui- 
sition, It seeks only to be left in peace. Many 
South Vietnamese have been systematically 
murdered, many kidnapped. There are no 
refugees going North; there has long been a 
constant flow to the South. The editor of 
Xay Dung, the Catholic-edited daily in Sai- 
gon, said some persons were spreading a re- 
port that according to the Second Vatican 
Council Catholic soldiers ought to drop their 
weapons and in rear areas ought to link up 
with communists. To this the Archbishop 
said in the interview: 

“The Vatican Council never said that 
Catholics are to fold their arms and open 
their door to the aggressors who suppress 
all rights.” 

This is obviously what Hanoi and the Viet 
Cong are insisting upon, but they call it a 
peace offer. Can anyone gainsay that? 


Social Security Review 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post in a recent editorial sup- 
ports President Johnson’s statement: 


The welfare system in America is outmoded 
and in need of a major change. 


The editorial welcomes the President's 
appointment of a commission to study all 
aspects of our social welfare programs 
and emphasizes how little we know about 
the economic impact of the social secu- 
rity system. 

I am pleased that the President ap- 
pointed Ben W. Heineman, the distin- 
guished board chairman of the Chicago 
& North Western Railway, to head the 
commission. 

As the Post observes: 

Mr. Heineman will be working with a 
highly talented commission, and they should 
produce a report that is at once imaginative 
and provocative. 
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Mr. Speaker, I include the editorial in 
the RECORD. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 4, 
1968] 


Socran SECURITY REVIEW 


In signing the amendments to the Social 
Security Act President Johnson wisely es- 
tablished a commission under the chairman- 
ship of Ben W. Heineman, the distinguished 
board chairman of the Chicago and North- 
western Railroads, to survey all aspects of 
social welfare programs and social welfare 
legislation. 

The President could hardly have been more 
candid and correct when he remarked that 
“the welfare system in America is outmoded 
and in need of a major change.” He was, 
of course, distressed by the unwise restric- 
tions on aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren that were written into the new bill by 
the House Ways and Means Committee. But 
the trouble runs far deeper than recent sins 
of commission. 

An excellent compendium on Old Age In- 
come Assurance, recently published by the 
Joint Economic Committee indicates that 
there are enormous gaps in our knowledge 
of the economic impacts of the Social Se- 
curity System. Is the process by which young 
workers shoulder the burden of transferring 
income to retired workers really equitable? 
What effect does the rapidly rising Social Se- 
curity tax, a tax on labor, have on em- 
ployment? Unfortunately, none of the tax- 
exempt research organizations appears will- 
ing to undertake a major, empirical study of 
the Social Security System. Much also must 
be learned about the proposals for a nega- 
tive income tax” that might well replace our 
very inefficient programs for assisting the 
poor. 

Mr. Heineman will be working with a 
highly talented commission, and they should 
produce a report that is at once imagina- 
tive and provocative. 


Report to Constituents 


HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, like many of my colleagues, I 
have prepared a report to my constit- 
uents on my views and activities in the 
first session of the 90th Congress, along 
with what might be expected in the 
months ahead. 


Under unanimous consent I place this 
report in the Recorp at this time: 


As your Representative in Washington, a 
part of my job I consider to be essential is 
keeping you informed of my activities on 
your behalf, my views on the various issues 
facing our nation, as well as information on 
legislative matters especially important to 
our area. To this end, I have issued many 
statements to all news media, including reg- 
ular radio and television commentaries, plus 
periodic newsletters and reports such as this 
to all constituents. In turn, I have asked you 
for your opinions in my annual question- 
naire polls, and I am grateful to all of you 
who participated. 

Much of the work a Congressman does in- 
yolves helping people. Hundreds of individ- 
ual cases and inquiries are received by my 
office exch year. Generally, they involve prob- 
lems with various branches of the govern- 
ment, sometimes problems of grave hardship. 
From this direct dealing with individuals, 
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many legislative proposals and administra- 
tive suggestions for Federal agencies have 
been evolved. This power to act on behalf of 
people in trouble is one of the greatest satis- 
factions of being a Congressman. It is also 
one of the best features of representative 
government. 

In all of my work, I consider myself the 
voice of North Dakota’s East District in 
Washington—not Washington’s voice in the 
East District. I am deeply indebted to all of 
you who have responded to my efforts by 
offering me your criticisms and suggestions. 


A REPORT ON THE PAST, AND A LOOK AHEAD 


Since the First Session of the 90th Con- 
gress adjourned, I have had an opportunity 
to refiect on what transpired in 1967 and 
what we might expect in 1968. 

It was a long and hard Session of Con- 
gress, marked by a number of accomplish- 
ments, but also by some notable omissions 
and failures. We worked against a grim back- 
ground of rising casualties in Vietnam, in- 
flated costs, depressed farm prices, rising 
crime rates, civil rioting and, regrettably, a 
growing public doubt about the credibility 
of our national government. 


MEANS AND GOALS 


Peace, full employment, equal opportu- 
nity, ending poverty, better education, a fair 
and workable farm program, pure air and 
water, opposition to Communist aggression, 
fairer taxes, conservation, etc.—agreement is 
virtually unanimous on these as our national 
goals. Our differences concern mostly how 
such Objectives can best be attained and 
whether, during a time of war, large deficits, 
and growing inflation, we can afford to ini- 
tiate and expand many domestic programs. 

Government, as well as individuals, must 
establish priorities and exercise restraint in 
allocating available resources to needs. 


THE PROBLEM 


The imprudent fiscal policies of the past 
few years have created the awful situation we 
now face. Why the President's economic and 
financial experts would not anticipate this 
crisis is hard to understand. President John- 
son made the decision that we could have 
both “guns and butter”. 

Everyone realizes the excessive Democratic 
margins in the 89th Congress of 1965-66 
“rubber-stamped” an overwhelming number 
of new and untried “Great Society” programs, 
contributing much to our nation’s current 
fiscal difficulties. 

Most of these programs were begun with 
modest appropriations, but with huge, built- 
in increases. Last January President John- 
son again proposed 16 mew programs in the 
middle of a war-time economy. In the past 
7 years 70 new programs have been launched, 
46 of these in 1965. 

The gross miscalculation of costs for the 
Vietnam war is unbelievable and unpardon- 
able, Gimmicks have been used by the Ad- 
ministration to make past deficits look small- 
er than they actually are. 

These one-shot fiscal manipulations are 
now used up. The high finance levels of the 
new programs are unavoidably with us. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY 


In Congress, the responsibility for estab- 
lishing priorities and recommending spend- 
ing levels rests with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on which I serve. The House of Rep- 
resentatives overwhelmingly supported cuts 
made by our Committee this year, reducing 
appropriations below Johnson Administra- 
tion requests by approximately six billion 
dollars. 

But this is only part of the story. Running 
our government is a lot like your 
own household budget. If you go to the store 
and charge a lot of purchases in one month, 
your budget still looks fine for that month; 
but when the bills come in later, your budget 
goes completely out of shape. 
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We're seeing the bills come in now for 
spending authorized and appropriated in 
past years. Congress has begun to take the 
right steps in cutting back appropriations; 
but it is up to the Administration to join 
in this effort by holding up disbursing of 
funds already committed by earlier Con- 
gresses, but still unspent. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Politics, as this Administration practices 
it, seems to be the art of postponing prob- 
lems until someone else will have to deal 
with them. Or, if that isn’t possible, at 
least until after the next election. 

Wilbur Mills, Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, along with a great 
number of House Members from both sides 
of the political aisle refused to accept the 
Administration’s offer of temporary reme- 
dies for long-term problems in the First 
Session of the 90th Congress. 

Most Members, like myself, have been home 
over the holidays and have spent time talk- 
ing with the people we are privileged to rep- 
resent. Hopefully, a majority of the Con- 
gressmen will return to Washington im- 
pressed with their constituents’ genuine con- 
cern for responsible solutions to our na- 
tion’s fiscal problems and this concern will 
be reflected in legislative action through- 
out the 2nd Session of the 90th Congress 
... and, perhaps, be felt as far away as the 
White House. 


NORTH DAKOTAN COMANDS THE “FORRESTAL” 


Captain Bob Baldwin, a Cass County na- 
tive, took command of the carrier, The For- 
restal, just a few days after it was struck by 
the tragic fire you all read about. It is now 
in Norfolk being refitted to rejoin the fleet 
in July. 

One of our nation’s largest aircraft car- 
riers, this ship and accompanying equip- 
ment my former high school classmate com- 
mands represents an investment of more 
than $500,000,000! We all can feel proud 
and confident that it has a capable North 
Dakotan's hand at the helm. 


NEW CONSTITUENTS 


Mary and I welcomed two “new constitu- 
ents” last fall when we had Holly Sugar 
Company Board Chairman, Dennis O'Rourke 
and his wife as our guests for lunch. I have 
known the Holly officials for some time. As 
a matter of fact, they were guests at our 
Mapleton farm in August while looking over 
sites for their new beet plant. All North Da- 
kotans were proud and happy to have them 
choose our state for this new agricultural 
facility which will mean so much to every- 
one. 

Unfortunately, however, the highest in- 
terest rates on bonds since the Civil War 
have caused Holly officials to postpone build- 
ing the plant for at least one year, This de- 
lay in plant construction will cost our area 
millions of dollars and points up vividly the 
tragic consequences the high interest rate 
policies of the present Administration have 
on all of us. This is one more reason to 
strive to put Federal fiscal affairs in order. 


Distinguished Utahan 
HON. SHERMAN P. LLOYD 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 
Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, a former 


distinguished Member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, Mrs. Reva Beck 


Bosone, who represented Utah’s Second 
Congressional District for two terms 
from 1948 through 1952, recently retired 
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from public service after 40 years of out- 
standing service. At the time of her re- 
tirement she was chief judicial officer 
of the U.S. Post Office Department. 

Former Congresswoman Bosone was 
the first woman Member of Utah’s con- 
gressional delegation. Previous to that 
she was a city judge in Salt Lake City 
where she made important contributions 
in many fields, including the rehabilita- 
tion of alcoholics. She also practiced law 
in Salt Lake City and served in the Utah 
State Legislature. Among the press 
notices throughout the country on the 
occasion of Mrs. Bosone’s retirement was 
the following editorial from the Salt 
Lake Tribune: 

DISTINGUISHED UTAHAN 

Retirement is a difficult step to take when 
the person involved is nagged by appre- 
hensions of things being left uncompleted. 
Fortunately for Utah’s Reva Beck Bosone, 
who leaves public office Saturday after 40 
years service, there need be no such anxiety. 

During a long and distinguished career, 
Mrs. Bosone has contributed lasting accom- 
plishments to the fields of law, government 
and public affairs in general. She has helped 
expand the scope of human understanding 
and women’s role in a democratic society. 

Throughout her adult life, Mrs. Bosone, a 
Utah native, has successfully demonstrated 
the leadership capacity a woman can bring 
to matters of public concern. She practiced 
law, served in Utah’s state legislature and 
became a Salt Lake City municipal judge 
at a time when such functions were still 
generally considered “for men only.” 

Further, she was the first woman member 
of Utah’s congressional delegation, serving 
two terms from 1948 to 1952. Her precedent- 
setting achievements continued as she rose 
to chief judicial officer in the U.S. Post Office 
Department, highest position ever held in 
the department by a woman. 

As City judge, Mrs. Bosone worked for re- 
habilitation of alcoholics during a period 
when drunkenness was classified as more of 
a crime than an illness. Her vision in this 
regard helped change public attitudes and 
official policy here and nationally. 

Retirement is not the end of Mrs. Bosone's 
public involvement. She intends to volunteer 
her energies to “benefit my fellow man.” It 
does afford an opportunity to formally sum 
up her unique past record, allowing Utahans 
and other friends across the country to ex- 
press their sincere respect for 40 years of top 
quality service. 


Another former distinguished Member 
of this body, also representing Utah’s 
Second District, is former Congressman 
and now Ambassador to Malagasy, the 
Honorable David S. King. 

The Salt Lake City Deseret News, in its 
issue of January 1, published an article 
written by Drew Pearson and Jack An- 
derson, part of which referred to Am- 
bassador King’s service. Previous to 
serving as Ambassador to Malagasy, Am- 
bassador King served three terms in this 
body. The statement written by Drew 
Pearson and Jack Anderson, and pub- 
lished in the Deseret News, is as follows: 

Ambassador David King—At his port in 
faraway , this Utahan has had the 
good judgment to be ambassador not only 
to the Malagasy government but to the Mal- 
gache people. His quiet, people-to-people 
diplomacy has helped to make Madagascar 
one of the few places in the world where the 
natives line the roads to wave when they 
hear the American ambassador may be driv- 


ing by. 
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A Lot To See in Hoboken 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
great source of pleasure to receive the 
February 1968 edition of the Ford Times, 
a publication put out by the Ford Motor 
Co., which this month featured a special 
article on the city of Hoboken, N.J. 

Hoboken is just one of several munici- 
palities within the confines of the 14th 
Congressional District of New Jersey. To 
me, though, it has so many memories 
that it cannot ever be just another city. 
My mother was a native of what we in 
northern New Jersey call the “Mile 
Square City” and some of the most 
pleasant experiences of my childhood 
were spent in this fine old city. 

Much has changed in the city of Ho- 
boken but much remains the same and 
I would like to extend a warm welcome 
from the city of Hoboken to all of my 
colleagues in the Congress and to all who 
read this RECORD. 

Today under the leadership of its 
mayor, the Honorable Louis DePascale, 
the city of Hoboken is making vast 
strides in clearing out the debris that 
comes with antiquity and still maintain- 
ing the special something that makes 
this particular square mile different from 
any other square mile in America. 

In order that all of my colleagues 
might read for themselves about this 
unique city, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article, “A Lot To See in Ho- 
boken,” be inserted following my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

A LoT To SEE IN HOBOKEN 
(By Eli Waldron) 

To those who may be wondering what 
has happened to Hoboken in a world of 
change, it is a pleasure to report that nothing 
much has happened to it at all. The Old 
Clam Broth House on Newark Street still 
serves free clam broth to all comers, the 
view of the Manhattan skyline at night 
from Castle Point is more spectacular than 
ever, the Victorian architecture of the little 
city remains more or less untouched. 

The only real change that has occurred 
in the past dozen years is in the method 
of getting there—the breezy ferry trip across 
the Hudson is, regrettably, a thing of the 
past. The traveler now boards an air-con- 
ditioned PATH (Port Authority Trans-Hud- 
son) train at 33rd Street (Gimbels’ base- 
ment), 14th Street, 9th Street, or Christo- 
pher Street and slips under the river in com- 
fort in no time at all. As an extra added 
extraction, the shining new trains have large 
picture windows, excellent for viewing the 
inside of the tunnel. 

Once in Hoboken, however, the visitor 
is free to wander as of old, sampling the 
atmosphere, the architecture, the steamed 
clams and beer. Close to the old ferry termi- 
nal and the new PATH railroad station, a 
statute of Sam Sloan, President of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road Co. 1867-99, guards the entrance to 
the city; at a little distance the huge white 
finger of the Clam Broth House points down- 
ward with unmistakable authority to the 
stained glass vestibule leading to the sanc- 
tum sanctorum where the once lively clams 
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are served up with melted butter and clam 
broth. 

First the clams are dipped in broth to 
rinse off the remaining grains of sands, then 
they are dipped in butter to lend them flavor 
and finally they are inserted between tooth 
and tongue and sped on their merry way by 
a gentle pressure applied to the sheath that 
protects the neck of the clam. An expert at 
this can put away up to 300 clams an hour. 
Amateurs usually settle for the Clam Broth 
House Large Bowl for $1.25 and find that 
it is more than enough for two, Beer or 
ice tea work equally well as a washer 
downer. 

The Clam Broth House still maintains a 
Men Only policy in its fine old barroom 
but has otherwise expanded its facilities to 
accommodate the Sunday afternoon family 
outing. The dining rooms then are crowded 
with happy clamophiles from Weehawken, 
Union City, Jersey City and points east and 
west, and the waiting queue sometimes over- 
flows the vestibule to the sidewalk outside. 
Service, however, is efficient and nobody 
waits for long, and if an emergency exists, 
men (only) can desert their families on the 
sidewalk and pop into the bar for a quick 
clambroth laced with catsup, salt and pep- 
per, a perfect tonic for those Sunday after- 
noon blues. 

TRY HUDSON STREET 


Most people visiting Hoboken get no far- 
ther than the Clam Broth House—a pity. A 
block west of this establishment lies Hudson 
Street, a thoroughfare well worth exploring 
on a sunny afternoon. Once a happy hunting 
ground for the turn-of-the-century German, 
Irish and Italian boulevardiers, Hudson 
Street is now a playground for Puerto Rican 
families, the neat Victorian row houses gay 
with petunia-filled flower boxes and front 
yard flower gardens. The old families are 
crowded into an enclave west of Castle Point; 
the new families—Puerto Rican and Negro— 
are fanning out everywhere else. 

One of the last holdouts on Hudson Street 
is Wallaces, an ancient Irish grog-shop where 
for decades the Irish dock-worker has rested 
his weary back after the hard day's work. 
Elsewhere the Irish signs have come down 
and the Latin signs have gone up—Umbri- 
ago’s, El Jim, The Gypsy Clubhouse Bar. 

North of the Wallace-Umbriago complex, 
at 3rd and Hudson, stands Meyer’s Hotel, a 
world-famous hostelry in the early 1900s 
when the North German Lloyd and the 
Hamburg-American Lines maintained six 
busy piers in Hoboken. It was the fashion 
then to spend the night at Meyer’s, taking 
a horse cab, via the ferry, into the city the 
next morning. There were 60,000 people in 
Hoboken then and most of them were happy 
if not affluent. Today the population stands 
at 48,441 except on Sundays when, owing to 
the lure of the Clam Broth House, it swells 
close to the 49,000 mark. 

Meyer's is closed now, but its old-time 
grandeur was evident to the last. An elegant 
brass-dialed regulator clock kept time in 
the bar, and a desk clerk snoozed behind his 
cage in the rear. He woke up once in answer 
to a question about an odd-shaped piece of 
bric-a-brac standing in the lobby and said, 
“That? That’s an old steamship folder rack. 
Been here forever. A man stopped in here 
the other day and said, ‘By God! That’s the 
same rack that stood there by the door 50 
years ago.’ It’s an antique.“ 


THE HOME OF BASEBALL 


Fully awake now, the desk clerk began to 
reminisce about the good old days—the trol- 
ley cars, the baseball teams, high-diving into 
the Hudson from the embankment at the 
foot of 15th Street. “We had a lot of semi- 
pro teams in those days—the Simrocks, the 
Floradoras, the Oxfords. The Oxfords were 
an Italian team. The real team was the Hobo- 
ken Baseball Club. Did you know that base- 
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ball was invented in Hoboken? That’s what 
a fellow from the Chamber of Commerce 
was telling me the other day. It didn’t start 
in Cooperstown at all, it started in Hoboken 
in 1846. The Knickerbockers was the name of 
the team then—they played against the New 
York Baseball Club on the Elysian Fields. 
The Hoboken Baseball Club—this is 50 years 
later—played their games on the old cricket 
grounds where Columbus Park is now. Hobo- 
ken is a fine town,” he said. There's a 
Hoboken in Georgia and a Hoboken in Bel- 
gium but the best Hoboken of all is Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey.” And so saying, he closed 
his eyes and fell asleep again. 

There are plenty of sleepers in Hoboken. 
On warm, sunny days they doze beneath the 
Civil War statue in Stevens Park, not far 
from Meyer’s Hotel, waking with a start now 
and then to behold the glittering ramparts 
of Manhattan across the Hudson, Muttering 
and shaking their heads in disbelief, they 
nod and doze once more. 


MAGNIFICENT CAMPUS 


On the promontory of Castle Point, the 
Stevens Institute of Technology stands 
dreaming glassily of the technological fu- 
ture, Its campus, windswept and magnificent, 
looks straight down upon the Hudson and 
out across the river toward the spires of 
the Imperial City. One of the features of 
the campus is a heroic statue, The Torch- 
bearer,” the work of Anna Hyatt Huntington, 
whose Joan of Arc stands over on Riverside 
Drive. Now in the planning stages is a $20- 
million industrial-research complex which 
will adorn the waterfront, greatly enhanc- 
ing the view from Manhattan. 

Stevens’ pride and joy of the moment is 
its 14-story, $414-million, steel, glass and 
white Norwegian granite student and admin- 
istration center rising from the highest point 
of the promontory. From the upper stories 
of the new building the view is awesome— 
stretching north, south and west lie the in- 
dustrial jungles of New Jersey, to the east, 
Manhattan. Clustered around the base of the 
bluff are the industries that have made Ho- 
boken world-famous—the Keuffel and Esser 
Co., manufacturers of drafting equipment, 
the Maxwell House Division of General Foods, 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. Shipbuilding Divi- 
sion, the new piers of the American Export 
Isbrandtsen Lines, the Tootsie Roll factory. 
To the southwest are the last straggling cliffs 
of the Palisades. 

In the shadow of these renowned cliffs, 
Hoboken boys for a century have conducted 
rock fights with the boys from Union City 
occupying the strategic heights, forever los- 
ing, forever returning to the fray. Frank 
Sinatra and his mouse pack of the '20s fought 
here. William Cullen Bryant and Stephen 
Collins Foster listened to the same sounds of 
battle 75 years earlier. 

With the passing of the ferry, romantic 
interest in the town has declined. The 
happy custom of closing the bars in New 
York at four a.m, and sailing across the river 
to await the opening of the Hoboken bars at 
six is a thing of the past. Other than that, 
Hoboken is still Hoboken. 


The Travel Tax and the Balance-of-Pay- 


ments Deficits 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
suggestions offered for controlling our 
balance-of-payments deficit is a travel 
tax. I have opposed this idea from the 
outset. Recently an article in Life maga- 
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zine and an editorial broadcast by WCBS 
radio in New York have clearly stated 
the reasons why such a travel tax is un- 
wise. Under leave to extend my remarks 
I include this material in the RECORD at 


this point: 
TRAVEL Tax 


There are no signs that President John- 
son’s call for a voluntary reduction in Amer- 
ican tourist travel abroad has had any ap- 
preciable effect. Passenger bookings for the 
major airlines are reported normal. That 
portion of the dollar drain caused by over- 
seas tourism shows no evidence of abating. 
It seems certain, therefore, that Congress 
will be asked to enact some form of restric- 
tive travel legislation. What is not known 
is the form this legislation will take. 

The Administration has floated a number 
of trial balloons on the subject. These should 
be quickly shot down. We've heard sugges- 
tions for a passport tax, a head tax on each 
departing traveler, or a tax based on the 
number of days a tourist remains outside the 
United States. All these are puni- 
tive, and grossly unfair. The countless Amer- 
loans who save and scrimp for that single 
trip abroad would bear the major burden of 
a travel tax. It would hardly discourage the 
expense-account traveler, or the wealthy. If 
the Administration’s goal is to keep dollars 
at home and not to raise revenue, it makes 
no sense to impose a tax on travelers. Only 
by limiting the amount of money tourists 
may carry with them can the Administration 
effectively stem the travel dollar-drain. 

Direct currency restrictions have never 
been imposed in the United States. They 
would be unpopular. But they would apply 
democratically to all travelers, not simply to 
those on tight budgets. 


[From Life magazine] 
THE REAL TOURIST TRAP 
(By Shana Alexander) 


The American tourist is in trouble. All 
kinds of people in high places are worried 
about him, beginning with Lyndon Johnson, 
who is worrying about what the tourist is 
doing to our balance-of-payments problem. 
The President seems to see the tourist as 
some kind of termite nibbling away at the 
economic foundations of the wealthiest na- 
tion on earth. 

Accordingly, he has proposed a two-year 
ban on “nonessential’’ travel, a move which 
in turn threw the booming U.S. travel in- 
dustry into its own $4 billion dither. The 
State Department appears to be awfully wor- 
ried about tourists, too. But whereas its 
chief concern used to be the protection of 
the U.S. citizen while he is under foreign 
flags, the emphasis now seems to have shifted 
to the protection of its own foreign policy 
from attacks by free-swinging tourists like 
Stokely Carmichael. 

I have become rather worried about tour- 
ists myself, but mine is the conservationist’s 
approach. Instead of harrying, chivying, 
threatening with travel taxes and other- 
wise cramping the tourist’s style, I think 
we ought to coddle, cosset, encourage, advise, 
underwrite and indemnify him in every pos- 
sible way. Huge herds of vigorous, curious, 
open-eyed Americans freely roaming the 
world are, it seems to me, quite possibly a 
vital national resource today as at no other 
time in our history. 

There are several reasons for this. First, 
we are, relatively speaking, still a new coun- 
try. Compared to well-traveled Europeans, 
we have a lot of catching up to do. Second, 
we are isolated geographically. 

Most important, as the world’s most power- 
ful nation, it is important that we be also 
its least provincial. If the citizens of Andorra 
or Lapland don’t get around much, it makes 
little difference to the rest of us. But a 
huge and powerful nation walled off behind 
barriers of its own, or of others’, devising may 
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become dangerous today not only to itself, 
but to mankind. That is the situation with 
Red China. 

Americans ought to be the best-traveled, 
most cosmopolitan people on earth, not only 
because experience of the world is desirable 
in its own right, but because as a people 
acquires a great concentration of power, 
worldliness becomes a moral imperative. 
Against the fiscal problem of the balance of 
payments, Johnson ought to consider the 
balance of the American mind. 

I have a much-traveled friend, urbane and 
liberal in other matters but in discussions 
of U.S. foreign policy distinctly a yellow- 
peril man. “The Chinese hate us,” I have 
often heard him say, “and in view of the his- 
tory of the white man in Asia, I think they 
have every right to hate us. But if we don't 
contain China now, one day they’re—just— 
going—to—start—walking.” 

The answer to this argument, I think, is 
not to build higher walls, set stricter con- 
trols, tighten the rules on travel. The answer, 
to continue my friend’s metaphor, is for us 
to start walking, first. Ideally there should 
be unlimited travel permitted to all nations 
on earth and among all nations of the earth. 
Iam for tourists of any and all kinds: sneak- 
ered and sport-shirted and funny-hatted; 
pantssuited and pajamaed and jet-setted; 
knapsacked and bearded; festooned with In- 
stamatics and phrase books and goofy sun- 
glasses; traveling scientists and schoolteach- 
ers and schoolchildren and trade missions; 
Peace Corpsmen, ballet corps, opera compa- 
nies and symphony players, tennis players, 
footballers, junketeering congressmen and 
highballers—all of them to be set wandering 
and peering and snooping and migrating and 
exploring and studying and just mooching 
all over the face of the globe. 

I also want the permission of my govern- 
ment to travel to China, Cuba, Syria, North 
Vietnam and all the other forbidden spots on 
our shrinking planet. I think especially in 
the jet age that the right to travel is a civil 
right and a human right which, except for 
health reasons, ought not be restricted in 
any way. 

Why does the State Department have a 
right to issue passports? We are citizens, Not 
subjects. 

About a year ago, the Supreme Court said 
that the government could not punish per- 
sons criminally for going to areas declared 
off-limits by the State Department, inasmuch 
as Congress had never passed any legislation 
to this effect. 

Accordingly, all new passports carry this 
wording: “Travel to, in or through the listed 
areas or countries, or any other area or coun- 
try subsequently designated by the Secretary 
of State, without a passport specifically vali- 
dated for such travel, is grounds for reyoca- 
tion or cancellation of the or denial 
of passport facilities. (Section 5174, Title 22, 
Code of Federal Regulations.)” 

Title 22 of the Federal Code embraces all 
Passport rules. Recently the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals in the Staughton Lynd case said that 
an individual can go where he likes, but his 
passport cannot, In effect, the court ruled 
that the Secretary of State cannot control a 
citizen’s travel, but can decide where he may 
or may not take his passport. In short, re- 
sponsibility has been shifted from the man to 
the document, and to my ears Title 22 begins 
to sound disturbingly like Catch-22. 

Down-shifting now from high policy con- 
siderations to the prosaic terms of the Presi- 
dent’s proposed tourism ban, we are told that 
the Administration is considering “some form 
of penalty tax on travel.” Whether the new 
tax is to be apportioned by the day, by the 
head or by the plane or steamship ticket is 
still unclear. It is not even certain yet wheth- 
er the government wishes really to restrict 
travel or just to limit the flow of U.S. dollars 
abroad. If the latter is the case, why not just 
put a ceiling on the amount of money an 
American tourist can spend, the way England 
has restricted traveling Britishers for years? 
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This scheme would conserve more than dol- 
lars. Not shopping for all those souvenirs for 
Aunt Minnie would mean an enormous saving 
in the two commodities most precious to 
every tourist—his time and his energy. As a 
friend of mine remarked when she tottered 
home, laden with gifts, at the end of her first 
trip abroad, “the whole world is Blooming- 
dale’s!’’ This being so, why not let Blooming- 
dale’s and the White House work out the bal- 
ance of payments and leave the rest of us 
free to enjoy ourselves? 

Or, if penalties must be imposed, why not 
a scheme to insure that tourists really do 
get their money's worth, really do see some- 
thing on their travels: a $10 fine for insisting 
on a Hilton hotel: a $5 fine for demanding 
catsup: a $3 rebate for every phrase a tourist 
bothers to learn in the native language. 

Everyone’s first trip abroad should be tax- 


free. 

With the White House, the State Depart- 
ment, the Congress and the Treasury each 
having its own ax to grind, it is difficult to 
predict which form the new travel restric- 
tions may take. For the time being I think 
U.S. passport holders—at this moment there 
are sO Many millions of us—are best advised 
to keep their travel documents up to date and 
their eyes open. Otherwise the real tourist 
trap of our era may become the tourist’s own 


backyard. 


A New American Flag Stamp 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, easily the 
most popular postage stamp issue—and 
rightly so—is one which features our 
American fiag. 

The Post Office Department this week 
issued a beautiful new 6-cent stamp fea- 
turing the American flag. 

The design by Stevan Dohanos also 
shows a view of the White House from 
the Pennsylvania Avenue side, with both 
the Washington Monument and the Jef- 
ferson Memorial looming in the back- 
ground. 

I had the honor to take part in the 
ceremony at the Post Office Department 
marking the first day of issue of the 
new American flag stamp. 

I took the occasion to commend Post- 
master General O’Brien and the Post 
Office Department for the speed and 
dedication with which it has moved to 
meet, on short order, the massive need 
for new stamp denominations as a result 
of the recent adjustment of postal rates. 

Of course, there have been rough spots 
and shortages, and I have received my 
share of complaints. But all said and 
done, I believe the Department in most 
eases has met the immediate need, and 
already it is beginning to build reserve 
supplies in the thousands of post offices 
across the Nation. 

Postmaster General O’Brien spoke 
with real feeling at the first day cere- 
mony for the new American flag stamp, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1968. 
With permission, I include the text of his 
remarks: 


I am very pleased that my good friends 
Senator Monroney and Congressman Dulski 
could join with us for this ceremony on 
the first day of our colorful new six-cent flag 
stamp. 

I certainly wish to thank another strong 
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advocate of better mail service, Chairman 
Roy Hallbeck of the Government Employes’ 
Council for co-sponsoring this dedication 
ceremony. This is but one more of many 
public service efforts on the part of the 
Council which represents more than a mil- 
lion Federal employees in 34 AFL-CIO orga- 
nizations. Many of the leaders of those 
organizations and independent postal orga- 
nizations are here with us today, and I wish 
them to know how welcome they are at this 
important ceremony. 

And this ceremony is important. It is im- 
portant because we are issuing a new 6-cent 
postage stamp, designed to augment the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt issue. The stamp it- 
self goes on sale throughout the nation 
tomorrow, and will stay on sale indefinitely 
as a regular issue. It is also important to 
me, personally, because the subject matter 
of the stamp itself permits me to discuss 
a matter I have been concerned about for 
some months. 

We all learned the story of the decline of 
ancient Greece and of the Roman Empire. 
Many books have been written and millions 
of words uttered on the subject, and there 
have been almost as many reasons presented 
as there have been books and authors. 

I certainly do not claim to have the true 
answer, nor can I contribute new proof or 
new theories. 

But I do know what the symptoms of a 
declining nation would be. 

One of the main symptoms would be a 
growing indifference to vital national sym- 
bols, a gradual lack of concern about those 
physical manifestations, unimportant in 
themselves, but which gain a broad accept- 
ance by their history and their relationship 
with the national purpose and the national 
character. 

Perhaps the most important symbol is a 
nation’s flag. As President Johnson has said, 
“The American flag may be only a piece of 
bunting, sewn by human hands, but it sym- 
bolizes the very meaning of this great Na- 
tion—our determination to go on develop- 
ing a free society with abundant opportuni- 
ties for every citizen and to keep extended 
the hand of friendship to all peoples every- 
where.” 

Our flag is both impressive and unique. 

It is a unique flag because it conveys, in 
a meaningful way, the story of our Nation’s 
growth. 

We begin with the stripes. Thirteen of 
them. . . not a number chosen at random, 
but thirteen because we began as thirteen 
divided, squabbling, subject colonies. 

Fifty stars—stars because we have always 
felt this nation was concerned with certain 
high principles and ideals, stars which grad- 
ually grew from thirteen to fifty. This growth 
reminds us all that we are still a nation 
of infinite possibility. 

Thus our flag is a lesson in philosophy, in 
political science, in history. 

In addition, there are countless individual 
acts, each of which has added to the mean- 
ing of the flag. 

Again and again throughout our history, 
American fighting men have sacrificed their 
lives to protect the flag of our country. Our 
young men—our country’s finest—are giv- 
ing that ultimate measure of devotion this 
instant in Vietnam, as they have always 
done at the outposts of freedom. 

I wish every American would read through 
the list of citations accompanying the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, to see the great 
tradition of heroic concern about our flag. 

In 1871, our Navy was invoved in an ex- 
pedition in Korea, resulting from an un- 
provoked attack by the Koreans. The last 
phase of that early involvement in the Far 
East included an attack by American marines 
and sailors on a key Korean fort. In that 
brief but bloody engagement a young man 
named Cyrus Hayden distinguished himself 
for extraordinary valor by climbing to the 
ramparts of the fortress and planting our 
flag. As the citation reads, he then 
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protected it under a heavy fire from the 
enemy.” 

Cyrus Hayden was an ordinary carpenter. 
He did not have to attend a university 
to know the meaning of a national symbol. 
America has been rich in its Cyrus Hay- 
dens, and their valor has been molded into 
the glory of our flag. 

For our flag is no less than a badge of 
American courage and purpose. 

During our 192 years of national exist- 
ence, war has claimed almost two and one 
half million American casualties. 

When we honor our fiag we honor what 
our country stands for and the men who 
have given every measure of devotion to 
maintain our nation against its enemies. 

I remember as a boy my father removing 
his hat when the flag passed by. My father 
was not born here. He came to America as 
an immigrant, and though he encountered 
much prejudice, he always understood clear- 
ly that the American flag represented high 
aspiration and the goal of freedom from 
prejudice. 

We hear much about flag burners and 
defilers today—but they are a handful on 
the far edge of our society, The real enemy 
is indifference and apathy, for indifference 
and apathy sap the fibre of nations and ulti- 
mately destroy them from within. 

And this is why we are so proud of this 
new stamp. Flag stamps, such as this one 
by designer Steven Dohanos, have always 
been among the most popular. The millions 
of Americans who use this stamp will quite 
literally be showing the flag, the flag that 
so often in history has signalled the rescue 
of nations, the defeat of tyrannies, the break- 
ing of light where no sun would shine. 


Virgil Grissom, Edward White, Jr., 
Roger Chaffee 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, 1 year ago—at 6:31 p.m. on Friday, 
January 27, death made a sudden move 
and in 1 brief second snuffed out the 
lives of three of the finest young Ameri- 
cans Almighty God has seen fit to create: 
Lt. Col. Virgil I. Grissom, USAF; Lt. Col. 
Edward H. White, USAF; and Lt. Comdr. 
Roger B. Chaffee, USN. 

Few tragedies in recent times have so 
shocked the Nation, and, indeed, the free 
world, as that which took the lives of 
these three heroes on launch pad 34 at 
Cape Kennedy. The magnificent Ameri- 
can effort in space had captured and 
vastly extended the imagination of our 
people. The astronauts participating in 
that effort had become personal heroes 
in almost every household in the land. 
To many Americans the loss of these 
three heroes was felt almost like a death 
in the family. 

Virgil Grissom was, perhaps, the best 
known of the three. He had twice braved 
the hostile element of space—on Mer- 
cury-Redstone 4 and on Gemini 3—and 
had twice been victorious in the conflict. 
He was the second American to enter 
space and had commanded the first two- 
man Gemini. He was scheduled to fly as 
command pilot on the first three-man 
Apollo mission when tragedy struck him 
down. 

Also in that category of being a genu- 
ine American folk hero was Edward 
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White, who had captivated America and 
the free world with his almost light- 
hearted bravery when he became the 
first human being ever to walk in space. 
Who will ever forget his splendid mix- 
ture of extreme professional competence 
and his witty good humor as he made 
history “high in sunlit silence where 
never lark, or even eagle flew”? 

Roger Chaffee was on the threshold of 
fame when death took him. He was the 
youngest of the three—just 31 years of 
age—and was one of the most enthu- 
siastic and most promising of all our 
astronauts. It is especially tragic that 
he did not live to have the ultimate 
experience of existence as we know it 


today. 

As I have said the loss of these men 
who were legends in their time was 
deeply and personally felt by the people 
of America. But we in Congress, and 
particularly those of us who serve on the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
felt the tragedy even more deeply, even 
more personally. We knew these men, 
personally and well. We worked with 
them. We had been able to evaluate 
their greatness close up. The Nation had 
lost three heroes; we had lost three 
heroic friends. 

It is fitting therefore that we pause 
a moment today to pay tribute on this 
sad anniversary, and to breathe a 
prayer—of regret and sadness for our 
own and the Nation’s loss—and of 
thanksgiving that the United States of 
America has the vitality and the na- 
tional idealism to produce such young 
men as these. 

It is also important to remember that 
all three of these astronauts understood 
full well the hazards of their duty. They 
did not expect death, but they were pre- 
pared to meet it if such a confrontation 
became necessary. All three were deeply 
concerned that if an accident did happen 
there should be no pause or slackening 
in our effort to reach the moon and be- 
yond. As Virgil Grissom said, sortly be- 
fore he died: 

The conquest of space is worth the risk 
of life. 


And so it is, Mr. Speaker. So it is. Every 
forward step the human race has made 
has been taken at the risk, and usually 
at the cost, of life. Whenever we expand 
our horizons we do so at our peril; the 
discovery of America, the conquest of the 
West, the opening of the polar regions 
to human endeavor, all took their toll in 
lives and suffering, but all mankind 
moved forward because of the sacrifice 
of a few. 

If mankind over history had forgone 
its greatest enterprises because they en- 
dangered life, we would still be barbar- 
ians—earthbound, ignorant, and weak. 

Thank God, Mr. Speaker, that while 
we mourned these three heroes of space, 
we did not hesitate to push forward our 
program to reach the moon with even 
greater vigor. To have done anything 
less would have been to dishonor the 
memory of those who had given their 
lives, and it would have been a betrayal 
of the great traditions of our race. 

We have at the moment approximately 
55 astronauts working in the program. 
Some are veterans of space, like Shep- 
ard, Schirra, McDivitt, and Cooper. 
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Others have yet to experience the glory 
of the great adventure. All of them are 
of the same caliber as those whom we 
remember today, all are equally trained 
to excellence. Some of them, and perhaps 
all of them, will one day set their feet 
upon another planet to explore where 
men have never before penetrated. 

But, since our space effort is a human 
effort, and therefore subject to human 
faults, there is a possibility, Mr. Speaker, 
that despite all the care and all the pre- 
cautions, another accident could con- 
ceivably take place. We must steel our- 
selves against such an eventuality. Every 
astronaut is well aware of this possibility 
and accepts it as a necessary part of his 
vital task. There has been no thought, on 
the part of any of them, of hesitating or 
drawing back because of the danger. 

We can best honor the memory of those 
who have been taken from us by exhibit- 
ing the same courage, the same faith, and 
the same determination as those who are 
so eager and willing to risk their lives in 
the greatest challenge mankind has ever 
known. 


What Is “Texas Partners of the Alliance”? 
HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the Part- 
ners of the Alliance for Progress is one 
of the most commendable examples of 
our day of a means for private citizens to 
lend a helping hand to our friends to the 
south. 

With a relatively small assist from the 
Agency for International Development, 
the Partners carry out programs of tech- 
nical advice and assistance with sister 
countries in South America. 

In Texas, the Partners are associated 
with Peru, and the record of accomplish- 
ments is a good one. The Texas Partners 
are fortunate to have in their group Ed- 
ward Marcus, the president of the Na- 
tional Association of the Partners of the 
Alliance. 

Later this year, the Third Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference of the Partners will meet 
in Lima, Peru, March 31 through April 3 
and over 300 Partners from North and 
South America are expected. 

Mr, Speaker, in order that we all may 
become more familiar with the opera- 
tions of the Partners, I insert at this 
point in the Record an article from the 
Pan-Am Times, the official publication 
of the Pan-American Student Forum of 
Texas, Good Neighbor Commission: 
War Is “Texas PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE” 


Many of you have heard of the Texas Part- 
ners of the Alliance. Some of you may know 
a great deal about our work, while others 
may only recognize the name and know very 
little about what we are trying to do. 

Without question, P.A.S.F. has been one 
of the main supporters of Texas Partner work 
in Peru. Over the past three years P.AS.F. 
Chapters have donated over $16,000.00 in 
money to various projects to help the Peru- 
vian people. No other state organization has 
come close to this amount of money for 
our work, 

The Texas Partners of the Alliance is a 
non-profit, tax deductible private sector or- 
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ganization formed in 1963. We receive no 
money from either the federal or state gov- 
ernment and are completely supported by 
contributions from individuals, firms, organi- 
zations and clubs in the State of Texas. Actu- 
ally, we are the private arm of the Alliance 
for Progress. 

It is the purpose of the Texas Partners to 
assist in all segments of life of the Peruvian 
people in building a better country. Thus, we 
are involved in many areas of work. It is also 
our purpose to help create a climate for bet- 
ter understanding between the people of 
Texas and the people of Peru. 

Our main committees, which indicate the 
work in which we are involved, are: Medical, 
Agricultural, Educational, Private Invest- 
ment, Cultural and Community Development 
Self-Help Projects (known as Impact Proj- 
ects). It is this last committee in which the 
P. A. S. F. Chapters have been most active. 

The chairman of our organization in Texas 
is Mr. Edward Marcus, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of Nieman-Marcus in Dallas. Our two 
vice-chairmen are: Mr. Jim Egan, Texas Elec- 
tric Co-op and Mr. Rex Baker, Jr., Chairman 
of the Board, Southwestern Savings Associa- 
tion, Houston. There are 50 members of the 
Board of Directors, including Mr. Glenn Gar- 
rett, Executive Director of the Good Neighbor 
Commission, and Mr. Jimmy Weaver, Presi- 
dent of P. A. S. F. 

We have a counter- organization in Peru 
composed of the private sector of Peruvian 
citizens. These are doctors, attorneys, busi- 
nessmen, educators and other leaders in 
Peru. Mr. Miguel Balbuena is the Executive 
Secretary of the Peru Partners of the Al- 
liance and has an office in Lima. 

P.AS.F. Chapters around Texas have been 
most active in funding the “Impact” Proj- 
ects, which in reality are usually community 
development self-help projects. Here is an 
example of how these projects work: 

A Peace Corps worker assigned to a voca- 
tional training school in Arequipa, Peru, sees 
the need for tools to teach carpentry and 
shoemaking. Because this school is very poor, 
they do not have the money to purchase this 
equipment. 

The Peace Corps worker gets in touch with 
Mr. Balbuena of the Peru Partners in Lima 
and explains the problem to him. Mr. Bal- 
buena then sends a written request to the 
Texas Partners office in Austin to fund this 
project for the purchase of tools for carpen- 
try and shoemaking equipment. In this case, 
it is $108.00. 

The Partners office in Austin then puts this 
on their list of projects which is circulated 
among not only P.A.S.F. Chapters, but civic 
groups, women’s clubs and other organiza- 
tions. 

When a group decides to select a project 
for the Partners, they should notify Mr. 
Banks L. Miller, Jr., P.O. Box 772, Austin, 
Texas 78767, who is Executive Director of the 
Partners. 

When Mr. Miller receives the request for 
this project, he will send complete informa- 
tion about the project to the group that has 
requested it. When the money is raised, a 
check should be made payable to the Texas 
Partners of the Alliance and sent to Mr. 
Miller in Austin. 

Upon receipt of the money, Mr. Miller 
transmits this money to the Peru Partners 
in Lima, where they in turn will buy the tools 
for the carpentry and shoemaking equipment 
and will notify the Peace Corps worker in 
Arequipa. Then the Peace Corps worker will 
come to Lima and get this equipment and 
take it to the vocational training school and 
see that it is properly installed. 

This is an example of how the projects 
work. No projects are accepted by the Texas 
Partners that have not been very carefully 
checked out in Peru, There must be a follow- 
up on all projects or else the Texas Partners 
will not agree to help fund it. 

There are other ways in which P.A.SF. 
Chapters can work with the Texas Partners— 
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such as high school student exchange be- 
tween Texas and Peru, pen pals and the es- 
tablishment of better communications be- 
tween high school students in Texas and 
those in Peru. 

Texas is one of the thirty-three states in- 
volved in partnership arrangements with 
countries or sections of countries in Latin 
America. The U.S. State Department has as- 
signed Texas and Peru; therefore under the 
Texas Partner Program it is not currently 
possible to work with other countries in 
Latin America as far as these particular proj- 
ects are concerned, 

Again, it is with a great deal of pride that 
the Texas Partners salute P.AS.F. for their 
magnificent work with our projects in Peru. 
The Partners have available speakers who 
will be happy to come to P.A.S.F. meetings 
and discuss the Texas Partners and Peru. 
There are also a number of university stu- 
dents from Peru attending school in Texas 
under the Partners’ sponsorship that would 
be happy to talk to P.A.S.F. Chapters. 

It is suggested that if you want to have 
someone talk to your club, or if you need 
additional information about the Partners 
and their work in Peru, you contact Mr. 
Banks L. Miller, Jr., Executive Director, Texas 
Partners of the Alliance, P.O. Box 772, Austin, 
Texas 78767. New project lists are now avail- 
able from Mr. Miller’s office, so write for one 
today. 


Report From Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice on the Constitutionality and Ap- 
propriateness of Federal Legislation on 
Garnishment as Contained in H.R. 
11601, the Consumer Credit Protec- 
tion Act—Truth in Lending 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, many of 
the Members of the House have been re- 
ceiving mail in recent weeks from bill- 
collecting firms in their districts, and 
from some credit-granting firms, attack- 
ing the title of the Consumer Credit Pro- 
tection Act, H.R. 11601, which relates to 
the restriction of garnishment. 

H.R. 11601 is often referred to as the 
truth-in-lending bill because it contains, 
in its title I, the main features of truth- 
in-lending legislation introduced orig- 
inally by former Senator Paul H. Doug- 
las, of Illinois 8 years ago. But H.R. 11601 
also contains numerous other provisions 
not in the original Douglas bill and not 
in the truth-in-lending bill passed by the 
Senate last July 11, S. 5. One of those 
provisions added in my bill is title II 
restricting the use of garnishment. 

As originally introduced, H.R. 11601 
prohibited garnishment entirely—the 
seizing of a worker’s pay to satisfy debts 
which he may or may not actually owe. 
Three States—Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Florida—prohibit this practice entirely, 
and most States restrict it in some fash- 
ion. The hearings of the Subcommittee 
on Consumer Affairs of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency on H.R. 


11601 contain hundreds of pages of testi- 
mony and impressive documentation on 


the cruel effects of harsh State garnish- 
ment laws on the poor and uneducated, 
who are the customary victims of un- 
scrupulous and predatory elements in 
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the credit field who mainly use the gar- 
nishment weapon. Beyond that, garnish- 
ment represents a heavy tax—literally— 
on all taxpayers through the almost un- 
believable increase in personal bank- 
ruptcy cases growing out of garnishment 
practices. These facts are clearly estab- 
lished in the hearings on H.R. 11601. 
IMPRESSIVE TESTIMONY RECEIVED BY 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Four of the most highly regarded Fed- 

eral Court bankruptcy referees in the 


Nation testified before my subcommittee 


last August and called for Federal out- 
lawing of garnishment. Their statements 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on August 14. Representatives of three 
of the largest steel corporations in the 
country wrote to us calling for an end 
to garnishment. Labor is united against 
it also, of course. 

In completing action in committee ac- 
tion on H.R. 11601, we decided not to 
outlaw garnishment entirely, but to re- 
strict the extent to which a worker’s 
paycheck can be garnished. The language 
we adopted was submitted by the Repub- 
lican cosponsor of H.R. 11601, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN]. It 
is modeled along the general lines of the 
New York State law on this subject and 
is considered a fair, reasonable, and prac- 
tical approach to the issue. 

In our statement of congressional find- 
ing on this issue, H.R. 11601 says that 
“garnishment is frequently an essential 
element in predatory extensions of credit 
and that the resulting disruption of em- 
ployment, production, and consumption 
constitutes a substantial burden upon 
interstate commerce.” 

BILL-COLLECTING AGENCIES OBJECT TO ANY 

PEDERAL RESTRICTION 


The letters coming in to Members of 
Congress objecting to title II of HR. 
11601 in many instances reflect the op- 
position of bill- collection agencies to any 
restriction at all at the Federal level. 
Numerous such letters question the con- 
stitutionality of title II, or at the very 
least raise questions about the appro- 
priateness of such Federal legislation. 
REPORT FROM AMERICAN LAW SECTION, LEGIS- 

LATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, LIBRARY OF 

CONGRESS 

Mr. Speaker, a full and candid review 
of this issue is contained in a report to 
our committee from the American Law 
Section, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress. 

If any of the Members have had doubts 
raised in their minds by spokesmen for 
bill-collecting agencies or by other con- 
stituents about the constitutionality or 
appropriateness of Federal legislation on 
this subject, I strongly urge that they 
read the report which follows, and to 
do so before H.R. 11601 comes before 
the House, probably next week. 

Then, if in doubt as to the need for, or 
the advisability of such a title in a bill 
dealing with consumer credit, I urge that 
they read the hundreds of pages of docu- 
mentation in the hearings of the Sub- 
committee on Consumer Affairs on H.R. 
11601, and particularly the statements of 
the four bankruptcy referees who testi- 
fied. Their testimony was objective, 
scholarly—and hair-raising. 

Their experience showed that garnish- 
ment is usually the precipitating factor 
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in personal bankruptcy filings, because 
garnishment frequently makes wage 
earners unemployable once they get into 
a debt situation—however innocently— 
which leads to garnishment of their pay. 
They lose their jobs and cannot get new 
employment, Naturally, they cannot then 
pay whatever bills they justly owe. 

The report from the Library of Con- 
gress is as follows: 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., January 9, 1968. 

To: House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency Attention: Mr. Gellman. 

From: American Law Division, 

Subject: Appraisal of Constitutionality of 
Garnishment Provisions in Proposed 
Consumer Credit Protection Act (H.R. 
11601, 90th Congress). 

It is submitted that the constitutionality 
of Title II (§§ 201-204) of the proposed Con- 
sumer Credit Protection Act (H.R. 11601; 
90th Cong.) may be sustained either as a 
permissible exercise by the Congress of its 
power to regulate interstate commerce (Art. 
I $8, cl. 3) or as a means necessary and 
appropriate (Art. I, § 8, cl. 18) for effectuat- 
ing an equally tenable invocation by the Con- 
gress of its fiscal and monetary authority 
(Art. I, § 8, cl. 1, 2, 5, Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 
8 Wall. 533, 549 (1869); Head Money Cases, 
112 U.S, 580, 595, 596 (1884); United States 
v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1, 60, 61, 69 (1936)). As a 
regulation protective of interstate commerce, 
the aforementioned provisions manifestly do 
not purport to circumscribe only those insti- 
tutions, activities, or individuals that con- 
tribute directly to the movement of goods 
and services across state lines or indirectly 
thereto by virtue of being engaged in the 
production of goods and services destined to 
be transported in the channels of interstate 
commerce. On the contrary the validity of 
the proposed restrictions upon the garnish- 
ment of wages is predicated upon the now 
well established interpretation of the federal 
commerce power whereunder the National 
Government is deemed competent, for pur- 
poses of protecting and promoting that 
which is indubitably interstate commerce, to 
subject to federal control activities conceded 
to be local and intrastate, which adversely 
interfere with or frustrate attainment of the 
former objective (Houston & Teras Rv. v. 
United States (Shreveport case), 234, U.S. 
342 (1914); United States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 
100, 118, 119-123 (1941); Wickard v. Filburn, 
317 U.S. 111, 123-125, 128-129 (1942)). 

In the contemplated measure, specifically 
in §§ 201-204 thereof, Congress has not re- 
served for ultimate determination by an 
administrative agency or by the courts 
whether garnishment of a debtor’s wage, as 
presently sanctioned by state laws, effects a 
dislocation of interstate commerce but has 
inco: ted therein its own conclusion that 
the withholding of compensation from gain- 
fully employed persons attendant decrees of 
garnishment “burdens interstate commerce” 
by reason of the “disruption of employment, 
production, and consumption” occasioned by 
the enforcement of such decrees. Admittedly, 
when viewed in isolation, the adverse effect 
upon interstate commerce occasioned by each 
case of garnishment will be nebulous in the 
extreme. Of the gainfully employed workers 
subjected to the harassment attributable to 
judicially decreed suspensions of their re- 
muneration, many obviously will be found to 
be engaged neither in enterprises devoted to 
the production of goods destined for ship- 
ment in the channels of interstate commerce 
nor even in mercantile establishments spe- 
cializing in the distribution of merchandise 
hitherto transported in such channels. 

However, all employees, together with the 
families dependent upon them for support, 
undeniably are consumers, and since, in this 
day and age, a substantial part of our pro- 
ductive economy is geared to the manufac- 
ture and distribution of goods and services 
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for an interstate, as distinguished from an 
wholly intrastate, or local, market, the ag- 
gregate effect upon said interstate market, 
in terms of the volume of goods moving 
therein and ultimately withdrawn there- 
from for consumption, produced by the gar- 
nishment of wages cannot be dismissed as 
other than substantially adverse. As con- 
sumers, workers impoverished by judicial 
confiscation of their remuneration forfeit 
their capacity to absorb their normal share 
of the tangible goods embraced in such in- 
terstate movement; and the consequences of 
their withdrawal from the market is un- 
likely to have a buoyant effect on the na- 
tional economy. Moreover, to the extent that 
workers who are the victims of such pro- 
ceedings are engaged directly in interstate 
commerce or in activities affecting inter- 
state commerce; that is, in the production 
or distribution of goods moving in the chan- 
nels of such commerce, the effect upon the 
latter may be expected to be no less un- 
favorable. An employe who has been stripped 
of the incentive afforded by compensation 
and who has been reduced to penury is un- 
likely to remain a diligent, conscientious, or 
creative worker. 

Were Congress, with a view to protecting 
interstate commerce for such unfavorable 
consequences, to opt for a legislative remedy 
limited in scope to those employees engaged 
either directly in interstate commerce and/or 
in the production and distribution of goods 
transported in interstate commerce, such a 
legislative determination would be tant- 
amount to devising a mode of relief that 
would be inadequate in terms of the bene- 
ficial economic effect yielded thereby but also 
administratively impracticable by reason of 
its discriminatory operation. In electing, as 
it has done in §§ 201-204, to adopt a defini- 
tive measure of relief, Congress, in effect, 
has concluded that garnishment proceedings 
constitute ‘intrastate transactions which are 
so commingled with or related to interstate 
commerce that all [of the former] must be 
regulated if .. . interstate commerce is to 
be effectively” safeguarded (United States v. 
Darby, op. cit., p. 121). Authoritative support 
for this determination also is contained in the 
other precedents heretofore cited, “The com- 
merce power is not confined in its excerise 
to the regulation of commerce among the 
states. It extends to those activities intra- 
state which so affect interstate commerce, or 
the exertion of the power of Congress over it, 
as to make regulation of them appropriate 
means to the attainment of a legitimate end, 
the effective execution of the granted power 
to regulate interstate commerce. It follows 
that no form of state activity can constitu- 
tionally thwart the regulatory power granted 
in the commerce clause to Congress, Hence 
the reach of that power extends to those 
intrastate activities which in a substantial 
way interfere with or obstruct the exercise 
of the granted power” (U.S. v. Wrightwood 
Dairy, 315 U.S. 110, 119 (1942), also cited 
with approval in Wickard v. Filburn, op. cit., 
Pp. 125-129). 

In the alternative the provisions (§§ 201- 
204) restricting garnishment of wages may 
be sustained as a constitutionally permis- 
sible employment by the Congress of a nec- 
essary and appropriate means (Art. I, § 8, 
cl. 18; Annotated Constitution, S. Doc. No. 
89; 88th Cong., p. 358 (1964)) to effectuate 
nationally imposed fiscal and monetary con- 
trols over the domestic economy. Under es- 
tablished rulings such as Veazie Bank v. 
Fenno, op. cit., p. 549; Head Money Cases, 
op. cit., pp. 595, 596; and United States v. 
Butler, op. cit., pp. 60, 61, 69, there is ample 
warrant for invoking a granted constitu- 
tional power, in this instance, the commerce 
power, to foster an ulterior objective; 
namely, to employ it as a means, not of reg- 
ulating commerce per se, but rather to im- 
plement and attain another constitutional 
objective, to wit, fiscal and monetary con- 
trols, that are sanctioned by implication by 
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the n and proper clause (Art. I, 
§ 8, cl. 18) when construed in conjunction 
with powers expressly granted in Art, I, § 8, 
cl, 1, 2, 5 (Annotated Constitution, op cit., 
p. 358). 

To the extent that existing state legisla- 
tion sanctions unconscionable garnishment 
remedies to creditors, the latter are en- 
couraged to make profligate advances of 
credit to wage earners. Such practices un- 
avoidably culminate in defaults on the part 
of such debtors; and the adverse social con- 
sequences thereof are magnified by the im- 
poverishment of debt ridden workers follow- 
ing in the wake of the invocation of gar- 
nishment on the part of creditors. Unless 
curbed by the remedial proposals embodied 
in the cited provisions under appraisal, the 
cumulative effect of the protraction of such 
social ills can be expected in part to nullify 
existing federal policies entailing exercise of 
the taxing and spending power (Art. I, § 8, 
cl. 1) which are dedicated to the elimina- 
tion or attenuation of poverty, and to frus- 
trate current efforts on the part of federally 
supervised banking institutions to stabilize 
credit and the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

Meriting enumeration as anticipated sub- 
sidary challenges to the validity of §§ 201- 
204 are the following: (1) that § 202 would 
effect so substantial a contraction of the 
garnishment remedy presently available to 
creditors under existing state laws as to 
deny them due process of law; (2) that 
notwithstanding the concluding provision of 
§ 202(a), state courts cannot be compelled 
to enforce the provisions of federal law which 
are in conflict with local state policy as 
expressed in state garnishment laws; and, 
finally, (3) that §203(a) would effect an 
arbitrary curtailment, contrary to due proc- 
ess of law (Am. 5), of the employer's free- 
dom to discharge his employees. None of 
these contentions are deemed to be meri- 
torious. In refutation of the first, it may be 
noted that § 202 (a) effects no extinction of 
the remedies available to creditors but merely 
exacts a reasonable protraction of the period 
of time available to the garnishor for the 
collection of his claim (Louisville Bank v. 
Radford, 295 U.S. 555, 589-602 (1935); Home 
Bldg. & L. Assn. v. Blaisdell, 290 U.S, 398 
(1934) ). As to the second it has been con- 
clusively established that consistently with 
the principle of National Supremacy (Art. 
VI, cl. 2), state courts are obligated to en- 
force valid federal laws (Testa v. Katt, 330 
U.S. 386 (1947)). Finally, it may be empha- 
sized that § 208(a) imposes no unreasonable 
restraint on the employer's right to fire. To 
the extent that he is harassed by an em- 
ployee’s periodic involvement in garnish- 
ment proceedings, the employer's liberty to 
discharge such employee is not substantially 
impaired. However, to permit an employer to 
discharge an employee upon the occasion of 
a single, initial garnishment of the latter’s 
wages might render abortive the measure of 
relief sought to be conferred by enactment of 
the cited provisions. Accordingly, the sacri- 
fice exacted of the employer through mini- 
mum curtailment of his right to fire would 
seem to be not an unreasonable price to im- 
pose for effectuation of an otherwise valid 
regulation. Precedents sustaining collective 
bargaining legislation and the restrictions 
therein imposed upon the employer’s dis- 
charge of his employees have demonstrated 
that the right to fire is not absolute and 
that reasonable legislative curtailments 
thereof will not be deemed to effect a denial 
of due process (Phelps Dodge Corp. v. Labor 
Board, 313 U.S. 177, 187 (1941) ). 
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Jurisdictional Entitlement of House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to Process 

H.R. 11601 (90th Cong.) 

In favor of the Committee's assertion of 
jurisdiction the following precedent merits 
quotation in full: 

A public bill having been reported by a 
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committee and being under consideration in 
Committee of the Whole, . . the question 
of jurisdiction may not then be considered, 

It has been uniformly held that a bill 
cannot be divided up among two or more 
committees, although it contains subject 
matter which legitimately belongs under 
Rule XI to several committees; but must be 
referred to one committee as an entirety (4 
Hinds’ Precedents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, §4372 (1907)). 

Apart from the fact that the present status 
of H.R, 11601; namely, that it has been re- 
ported out by the Committee and is under 
consideration by the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, would seem 
to foreclose as untimely any challenge to the 
Banking Committee’s jurisdiction, it is sub- 
mitted that on the basis of its assigned juris- 
diction (Rule XI, pt. 4), H.R. 11601 was cor- 
rectly referred to the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. According to Rule 
XI, pt. 4(b), legislation purporting to con- 
trol the price of commodities or services is to 
be referred to the Committee; and inasmuch 
as the pending measure would regulate fi- 
nance charges, H.R. 11601 may be viewed as 
@ governmental limitation on the amount 
charged for the supply of credit, a form of 
service, Tallying with this conclusion is the 
claim of jurisdiction set forth by the Com- 
mittee on the prefatory pages of its legisla- 
tive calendar for recent sessions of the Con- 
gress. Thus under the subtitle, “Economic 
stabilization and defense production meas- 
ures”, subsidiary titles enumerated include: 
“wage controls,” and “credit controls—con- 
sumer and instalment credit terms”. Legisla- 
tion hitherto processed by the Committee 
which included provisions related to wage 
and credit controls included the following: 
Defense Production Act Amendments of 1952, 
66 Stat. 296, 298-299, 304-305, 82d Cong., 2d 
Sess., S. 2594. 

NORMAN J. SMALL, 
Legislative Attorney. 


President Johnson Provides Blueprint for 
Major Advance in Full Employment 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, 83 months of 
the mightiest economic upsurge of all 
time has pushed wages and employment 
to record peaks in America. Most citizens 
enjoy an unprecedented level of pros- 
perity. 

But, tragically, hundreds of thousands 
of fellow Americans have been untouched 
by this period of general economic well- 
being. They are victims of one form of 
disadvantage or another. 

President Johnson has made an elo- 
quent plea for us to reach and help those 
who are last in line—the hard-core un- 
employed. And he has asked for $2.1 bil- 
lion for our manpower programs for fis- 
cal 1969. 

As we seek to help this once-forgotten 
battalion of disadvantaged citizens, it is 
most important that we focus our efforts 
on big-city target areas with high rates 
of unemployment and underemployment. 

Activities such as the concentrated em- 
ployment program—now operating in 20 
cities and two rural areas across the 
country—offer great promise in turning 
“tax eaters” into “taxpayers.” And I am 
delighted that the President recommends 
expansion of this vital program. 
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In his message to the Congress on man- 
power, President Johnson outlines a well- 
conceived new program to see that every 
American has an opportunity to enjoy 
a productive life. 

I join with him in urging support for 
a strengthened manpower administra- 
tion and a new program called Job Op- 
portunities in Business that will create a 
partnership between business and gov- 
ernment to train and hire hard-core un- 
employed. 

I urge every Member of this Congress 
to give his wholehearted support to en- 
actment of this program, which calls for 
a vital new partnership between Govern- 
ment and private industry. 

The American people need and want 
prompt congressional enactment. 


New Mediterranean Tide 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr, PUCINSKET. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article traces in an excellent man- 
ner the rising tide of Communist influ- 
ence in the Mediterranean. It was dis- 
tributed by the Copley News Service and 
follows: 

NEw MEDITERRANEAN TIDE 
(By Gen. James D. Hittle) 

WASHINGTON.—There is a new tide running 
in the Mediterranean. 

It's a Red tide and it’s flooding out from 
the Black Sea. It is pushing relentlessly west- 
ward along the African shores of the Mediter- 
ranean toward Gibraltar. 

It’s the rising tide of Russian sea power. 

In an historical sense Russian interest in 
the Mediterranean is nothing new. One of the 
dominant features of Russian history has 
been the recurring thrusts toward Constan- 
tinople and the Dardanelles, the narrow water 
corridor between the Black Sea and the Med- 
iterranean, The breakout of Russian sea 
power into the Mediterranean and its bor- 
dering nations has been the goal of czars 
and Communists alike. 

What the imperial strategists yesterday 
dreamed of, the Kremlin strategists are today 
doing. 

With our attention focused largely on the 
Russian-backed aggression in Vietnam, 
American haven't yet realized the full and 
ominous significance of the Russian sea 
power that is flooding into the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Any doubts as to what the Kremlin fleet is 
doing in those waters should have been dis- 
pelled by the recent speech by the U.S. am- 
bassador to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, Harlan Cleveland. Appearing be- 
fore the National Press Club in Washington, 
he gave the most specific official data to date 
on the Kremlin's Mediterranean fleet. 

The Soviets, Cleveland said, had used the 
recent Mideast crisis “to build up their mili- 
tary presence in the Mediterranean area.” 

Tracing the rise of Russian naval activity 
in the Mediterranean, he pointed out that 
although Russian fleet units were infrequent- 
ly sighted in these waters prior to 1963 a 
major buildup of Kremlin naval forces took 
place between then and 1966. 

But, apparently, the establishment of a 
Russian Mediterranean fleet by the end of 
1966 was merely a prelude to what the Mos- 
cow strategists planned for furthering Krem- 
lin influence in that vital and increasingly 
volatile sector of the world. 
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Using the Israeli-Arab crisis, as both a 
cover and pretext, more Russian sea power 
flooded into the Mediterranean. 

Our NATO ambassador didn’t deal in gen- 
eralities. He gave facts and figures on the 
Russian fleet buildup. By last July, he re- 
ported, the Kremlin had 46 warships operat- 
ing in the Mediterranean. This impressive 
total includes the “latest guided-missile 
cruisers, about 10 submarines and numerous 
support ships.” 

This massive escalation of Russian sea 
power in the Mediterranean has resulted in a 
huge new dimension in Soviet naval opera- 
tions in these waters. According to Cleveland, 
“The U.S. Navy estimates Soviet operating 
days in the first six months of 1967 were 400 
per cent greater than the comparable period 
in 1963.” 

Soviet submarine operations, he added, 
“have increased by something like 2,000 per 
cent since 1963.” 

All this naval buildup requires Mediter- 
ranean ports, Recent information from Mid- 
east sources indicates that the Kremlin is 
getting what it needs. Russian fleet units are 
basing in Port Said, Egypt. Also, the Krem- 
lin is putting warships into the Syrian port 
of Lataika, these sources say. 

From the operational bases in the eastern 
Mediterranean, the tide of Russian sea power 
is pushing westward along the African coast. 

We should not be surprised to see the Rus- 
sian fleet moving into the Algerian naval 
base of Mers-el-Kabir which the French are 
expected to vacate prematurely. 

All of this moves Russian sea power an- 
other long step closer to the historic sea gate 
of Gibraltar, controlling the western ap- 
proach to NATO’s Mediterranean, or southern 
flank. 


Selections Review 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that I should bring to the attention of 
the House a new, and extremely valuable 
tool for the study of the legislative proc- 
ess. I refer to the periodical Selections 
From the Congressional Record and Re- 
view. 

Approved for use by many school 
boards across the country, including the 
board in my own city of New York, Se- 
lections Review contains excerpts from 
the congressional debates on many of 
the most important issues of today. The 
Review is designed to aid both teacher 
and student in gaining new insights into 
the Government and its operation. A re- 
cent survey showed that 57 percent of 
the American people were unable to 
identify their Congressman, and 81 per- 
cent did not know how their Repre- 
sentative voted on any major bill pre- 
sented to the first session of the 89th 
Congress. 

This fact is, of course, very saddening 
to me, and I am sure, to all my col- 
leagues. Publications such as Selections 
Review, however, should go a long way 
toward eliminating this lack of knowl- 
edge at all levels. Most importantly, 
though, it will bring insights and ex- 
perience to the students of this country, 
to insure that our Nation will continue 
to have a steady flow of informed lead- 
ers, and citizens. 

I commend this fine publication to 
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the attention of the House, and offer 
my unqualified praise to the editors of 
Selections Review for their fine contri- 
bution to the advancement of the Ameri- 
can democratic process. 


Dr. Samuel Rosen Comments on the 
Hazards of Noise Pollution 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, not only lead- 
ing scientists, but many other alert cit- 
izens have become aware of the growing 
hazard of environmental pollution and 
its serious consequences, Environmental 
pollution takes many forms, the most 
familiar being the pollution of our air 
and water supplies. Radiation hazards, 
although also not adequately evaluated 
and controlled, have been commented 
upon at some length. Less discussed are 
the potential long-range effects of the 
increasing presence of chemicals in our 
environment such as those used for weed 
and insect eradication, the increasing 
reliance on drugs and tranquilizers to 
cope with daily life, the estimated 3.5 
pound per capita per annum intake of 
food supplements which substitute for 
sugar, lengthen the shelf life of foods by 
retarding decay, artificial coloring, and 
so forth. But this is by no means the total 
picture. 

Noise in our society has been viewed 
largely as an irritant, and as such has 
had a small but inherent political and 
economic interest. This is because an 
angry voter may ask his Repre- 
sentative to protest jet noise or the con- 
struction of a new airport. Or a prospec- 
tive home buyer may consider proximity 
to high-noise-level areas as a matter of 
comfort which affects the desirability of 
property. We have not, however, con- 
sidered adequately the effects of noise 
level on the actual health of our citizens 
and regarded it as another serious en- 
vironmental pollutant. 

This question becomes even more 
pressing at this time with the imminence 
of such projects as the commercial 
supersonic transport airplane. Sup- 
porters of the SST argue that people, in 
spite of their objections, can learn to live 
with the sonic boom. The question has 
not been sufficiently raised as to whether 
people should learn to live with the sonic 
boom without anticipating some de- 
terioration in their physical and mental 
health. Certainly this question should be 
seriously studied, and the answers should 
not be emotionally based or assumed in 
advance. 

Dr. Samuel Rosen has performed a 
great service by bringing this issue to 
the attention of the medical profession. 
In an editorial entitled “Noise Pollution: 
A Need for Action” Medical Tribune, 
January 4, 1968, Dr. Rosen points to 
medical evidence of physical deteriora- 
tion of the ear under excessive noise con- 
ditions. He states further— 

Legally as well as medically, intense and 
steady noise is recognized as an occupational 
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“disease” that can inflict irreversible damage 
in the form of neural deafness. 


Dr. Rosen discusses the stress effect of 
noise on persons ill with heart disease, 
high blood pressure, and emotional ill- 
ness. He says— 


Loud noise can increase body tension 
which can then affect the blood pressure, the 
functions of the heart, and nervous system. 


He also cites the psychic effect of 
noise on ordinary persons as capable of 
making them “nervous, irritable, and 
anxious.“ 

Certainly we are all aware of the 
debilitating effects of anxiety and its 
potential role in reducing the individual's 
resistance to disease and in reducing 
the ability to work efficiently. The impor- 
tance of this aspect cannot be over- 
stressed. 

Dr. Rosen goes on to mention advances 
in noise-reduction technology which are 
in military use and says— 

Surely some of the same techniques ap- 
plied to civilian use would do much to al- 
leviate the health hazards of excessive noise. 


This is a vitally important issue about 
which Congress has the responsibility to 
study, report, and take action. I com- 
mend this important editorial to the at- 
tention of my colleagues, as follows: 
[From the Medical Tribune, Jan. 4, 1968] 

Noise POLLUTION: A NEED FOR ACTION 
(By Samuel Rosen, M.D.) 


Noise levels in the world’s urban centers 
have been rising steadily since the Industrial 
Revolution. In the United States today, jet 
and helicopter transport have raised noise 
pollution to a new peak, and tomorrow the 
supersonic plane will lift it further. Are 
noise intensity and chronicity nearing a 
point where they are becoming a serious 
hazard to public health? 

Legally as well as medically, intense and 
steady noise is recognized as an occupational 
“disease” that can inflict irreversible dam- 
age in the form of neural deafness. Nineteen 
years ago, a United States court awarded 
compensation to a drop-forge worker who 
developed occupational presbycusis. Many 
industries now protect their employees 
against chronic noise levels in the dangerous 
range, exceeding 85 to 90 db. The number of 
workers exposed to excessive factory noise is 
relatively small, but what of the average city 
or suburban resident exposed to noise 
levels which equal or exceed the damage-risk 
criteria suggested for factories? Many city 
noises do approach or exceed this limit, pro- 
ducing a crescendo of unwanted noise 
against which we are helpless and to which 
we think we are accustomed. 

We do not know how much exposure to 
these intense city noises will cause hearing 
loss, but the danger is there. At the Central 
Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis, chin- 
chillas and guinea pigs were exposed to brief, 
intermittent periods of above-normal—but 
supposedly tolerable—nolse levels. They de- 
veloped swollen cochlear membranes and 
obliteration of inner-ear hair cells. Stanford 
Research Institute studies show that electro- 
encephalographic patterns of sleeping sub- 
jects are radically altered by sound levels 
that do not awaken them. It is known that 
loud noises cause effects which the recipient 
cannot control. The blood vessels constrict, 
the skin pales, the muscles tense, and adrenal 
hormone is suddenly injected into the blood 
stream, which increases tension and nerv- 
ousness. 

Levels of presbycusis can be correlated 
with the environmental sound levels of 
various populations, and blood nutrition to 
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the ear seems involved in the process. In 1960 
I began a series of studies, with a team of 
investigators, among the Mabaans, a tribe 
living in a relatively noise-free environ- 
ment in southeast Sudan. These tribesmen 
were surrounded by a village background 
noise level of below 40 db, and only on rare 
festival occasions did the noise level reach 
110 db for brief periods. At age 75 their 
hearing was still acute. Plethysmographic 
measurements of capillary blood flow 
changes showed rapid constriction of the 
blood vessels at loud, unexpected noise, with 
the flow quickly re-established. The same 
rapid capillary constriction occurs in the 
New York businessman, but recoyery is much 
slower. This would suggest generally im- 
paired nutrition, including that to the ear, 
during the reflex action. It would seem that 
loud noise can increase body tensions, which 
can then affect the blood pressure, the func- 
tions of the heart, and nervous system. 

The psychic effect of noise is very impor- 
tant. Noise can cause enough emotional re- 
sponse and frustration to make a person feel 
nervous, irritable, and anxious. Rest, relax- 
ation, and peaceful sleep are interrupted and 
often denied to those suffering from illness. 
We now have millions with heart disease, 
high blood pressure, and emotional illnesses 
who need protection from the additional 
stress of noise. We make a great point of 
keeping our hospitals quiet, but the sudden 
and repetitive noises of street traffic, con- 
struction work, roaring jets, etc., penetrate 
the hospital walls. 

We now recognize the hazards of air pol- 
lution and are slowly beginning, at this late 
date, to attempt some solutions. Physicians 
and acoustic experts warn against the 
dangers of noise pollution, and some solu- 
tions must be sought before the acceleration 
of noise becomes too great for effective con- 
trol. Effective controls are possible. Granting 
the cost may be high and governmental reg- 
ulation difficult to achieve, buses, trucks, 
construction equipment, sanitation trucks, 
planes, helicopters, street traffic, subways, 
elevated trains, air conditioners, office 
machines—all these and many more sources 
of high-level noise can be made quieter 
through proper engineering techniques. 
Acoustical science and technology have pro- 
vided the Army with an inaudible motor for 
front-line use, the Navy with silently op- 
erating submarines, and the Air Force with 
an almost silent plane. Surely some of the 
same techniques applied to civilian use 
would do much to alleviate the health haz- 
ards of excessive noise. 

Public pressure could help bring about 
legislation and its enforcement. All com- 
munity organizations and others, such as 
Citizens for a Quieter City, Inc., in New York, 
should support and aid the cause of reducing 
noise levels in our environment. As physi- 
cians aware of the dangers to the health and 
well-being of our patients, we should be 
involved in the campaign against noise 
pollution. 


CRC Chemicals, of Dresher, Pa., Wins E 
Award 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with considerable pride that I report 
that a Presidential E Award for excel- 
lence in export sales has been awarded 
to a firm in my district, CRC Chemicals, 
of Dresher, Montgomery County, Pa. 

CRC is a division of C. J. Webb, Inc. 
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and manufactures chemical products for 
the automotive, industrial, electrical, 
and marine industries. CRC set up an 
international sales division in 1960 with 
two outlets abroad. Today more than 59 
foreign countries have distributors of 
CRC products. Among the major over- 
seas markets are Canada, Finland, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Belgium, Aus- 
tralia, and Japan. 

The Commerce Department presented 
the E Award to CRC Chemicals presi- 
dent Charles J. Webb II, at a flag-rais- 
ing ceremony at the plant Tuesday. 

Mr. Speaker, CRC may not be a large 
company, since it employs only 35 per- 
sons. But CRC makes up in interna- 
tional sales initiative for what it may 
lack in size. As this Nation battles with 
an increasing deficit in our balance of 
payments, all private business firms— 
large and small—must do their part to 
compete for and win oversea markets 
for American-made goods. 

I am impressed by the example of this 
firm in Montgomery County, CRC Chem- 
icals, and hope that more and more busi- 
ness firms will be building their export 
sales as CRC has done. 


Department of Agriculture Watching 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease Overseas 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, England 
and Wales are now in the throes of the 
most serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in their history. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is most concerned. 

The Department, mindful of the Jast 
outbreak in 1929, is taking preventative 
steps against any outbreak of this dis- 
ease should it be carried to this country. 
An inspection force is on duty at air, 
ocean, and land ports of entry to enforce 
agriculture quarantine measures de- 
signed to prevent the introduction of 
pests and diseases capable of causing 
severe economic damage to agricultural 
production in the United States. Coop- 
erating agencies, such as the Public 
Health Service, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and the Customs 
Bureau, are joined in the effort to keep 
out unwanted pests and diseases through 
such devices as inspections of carriers, 
cargo, ships’ stores, and passengers’ 
baggage. 

State livestock officials and other ani- 
mal disease regulatory officials are co- 
operating closely with the U.S. Agricul- 
ture Department. They, too, have 
formulated their plans should the 
dreaded disease appear within their 
States. 

I think these efforts deserve our com- 
mendation. 

In this connection, I place in the Ex- 
tension of Remarks of the Recorp an 
illuminating article by Roderick Turn- 
bull, agricultural editor of the Kansas 
City, Mo., Star that was published De- 
cember 10, 1967: 
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UNITED STATES READY To BATTLE Foor-anp- 
MouTH DISEASE 
(By Roderick Turnbull) 

At Beltsville, Md., just outside Washing- 
ton, is the government's No. 1 agricultural 
experiment station, At the station, in what 
was formerly a dairy barn, the hayloft has 
been converted into a large office, which to- 
day stands empty. 

But this office has lines for 11 telephones 
and two teletype machines. It is equipped 
with large supplies of maps and other para- 
phernalia. In fact, the office is ready to be 
activated at a moment’s notice to fight one 
thing—an outbreak of foot and mouth dis- 
ease in the United States. 

In charge of this “ready room” is Dr. R. E. 
Omohundro, who is with the animal health 
division of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Others who would be actively engaged 
in any campaign on foot and mouth disease 
include Dr. W. W. Michael and Dr. Norvan 
Meyer. There are many more. Incidentally, 
the dairy barn at the Beltsville station 
should not be compared to the old red barn 
on the family farm. 

The “ready room“ has space for about 30 
persons, If there were an outbreak any place 
in the United States, they immediately would 
get in touch with state and federal officials 
of the district. The area of the outbreak 
would be quarantined and a program of 
slaughter of all cloven-footed animals, cattle, 
swine, sheep and goats, would get under 
way. 

Funds are available for waging such a 
campaign at the federal level. Most states 
are prepared to indemnify farmers for 
animals condemned to slaughter. So is the 
federal government. In cases where the states 
have such authorizations, usually the state 
and the federal government each pays half 
the cost. 

The point is we're ready in this country 
to do everything that now is known to con- 
tain an outbreak of this disease. But even 
being fully prepared would not guarantee a 
quick victory at small cost, as the situation 
now in England demonstrates. 

England was prepared, too, maybe even 
more so than in the United States, because 
it is more vulnerable to foot and mouth 
disease than the United States. England must 
import meat. 

Yet England, in this most recent outbreak, 
has had to slaughter more than a quarter of 
a million head of cattle and by the middle of 
last week had counted 1,446 instances of the 
disease. Once the disease gets a start, it 
spreads like wildfire in ways that are not all 
known or understood. 

The only sure way to stop it is to slaughter 
all animals both affected and exposed. 

The veterinarians in the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington refer to foot and 
mouth disease as “the scourge of the world.” 

Most people in the United States know 
little about this livestock ailment because the 
last incidence here was in 1929. Most veteri- 
narians, except those who had experience 
with the big outbreak in Mexico from 1946 
to 1954, have had no direct contact with the 
disease. However, at least 70 veterinarians in 
the department of agriculture, have had 
training in the diagnosis of foreign animal 
diseases, of which foot and mouth is one. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture in re- 
cent days has sent 12 veterinarians to Eng- 
land to help in the campaign there. Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand also have sent 
veterinarians to England. 

Foot and mouth disease is known the 
world over. It is prevalent, in degrees, in 
South America, Africa, all of Asia but Japan, 
and in Europe. Countries free of the disease 
include the United States, Australia, which 
hasn't had an outbreak since 1872, Canada, 
Mexico and all Central America as far south 
as Panama, New Zealand, Norway and Ireland. 

The disease hits almost exclusively cloven- 
footed animals, either domestic or wild, but 
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a few other species have shown susceptibility 
when artifically infected. Horses never get the 
disease. It is very rare that man, even though 
they are repeatedly exposed to the disease in 
many countries, becomes infected. 

The 1956 Yearbook of Agriculture by the 
Department of Agriculture, has a complete 
section on foot and mouth disease. 

The disease manifests itself, it is explained, 
by the formation of vesicles, or blisters, on 
the mucous membrane covering the various 
parts of the mouth of the animal, including 
the tongue, lips, gums, dental pad and the 
palate. Also, often the blisters are found on 
the skin between and above the claws of the 
feet. Other complications follow. 

Usually, the disease is not fatal. However, 
animals lose weight, in dairy cows the milk 
flow stops, abortion becomes prevalent and 
sterility may occur. Also, because walking 
and eating are difficult, many animals actu- 
ally starve to death, rather than dying from 
the disease itself. 

The disease is caused by one of the small- 
est viruses known in animal ailments. Also, 
at least six types of the virus have been 
found. This makes vaccination difficult, be- 
cause the vaccination with one type virus 
does not guarantees protection against an- 
other. Last year a severe outbreak in Russia 
occurred among cattle that had been vac- 
cinated. It was discovered that a new type 
virus was the cause, 

Scientists all over the world, including 
many in the United States, have sought to 
develop a vaccine that would control foot 
and mouth. Research has produced some 
that are fairly effective, but not absolutely 
so. Countries that “try to live with the dis- 
ease” rely on the vaccines. The United 
States, which follows a policy of stamping it 
out thoroughly through the slaughter meth- 
od, does not recommend the vaccine, 

The vaccine gives immunity for about six 
months. The United States has more than 
100 million head of cattle. A vaccination 
costs about $1. If all the cattle were vac- 
cinated just once, the cost would be more 
than 100 million dollars. This wouldn't pro- 
tect all the hogs, sheep and goats. 

Many of the countries which use the vac- 
cine,do not have the facilities or the money 
to carry out a slaughter campaign. They 
couldn’t indemnify their farmers; in fact, 
the farmers would find it difficult to replace 
their animals even if their governments gave 
them the money. 

In 1946, foot and mouth infection was dis- 
covered in Mexico, and the disease had a 
foothold before control methods could be 
put into play. The United States joined with 
the government of Mexico in what turned 
out to be a long and bitter war against the 
ailment. The borders of the U.S., of course, 
were closed to the importation of animals 
from Mexico, It was agreed to carry on both 
a slaughter and a vaccination program. 

Many of the Mexican farmers did not un- 
derstand what was being done. They actu- 
ally got out their guns to ward off the vets“ 
who came to test and then slaughter their 
cattle. Resentment was particularly severe 
when the animal destined for slaughter was 
the family ox used as the beast of burden 
on the Mexican’s small acreage. 

Together, the two countries formed the 
Joint Mexican-American commission for the 
control of foot and mouth disease. This com- 
mission still is in effect, although the name 
has been changed to the “commission for the 
prevention.” 

More than 1 million animals were slaugh- 
tered in Mexico and 60 million vaccinations 
applied. Several people were killed and Mex- 
ico had to employ troops to enforce the or- 
ders. But eventually, the battle was won. Re- 
strictions against the importation of cattle, 
swine and sheep into the United States 
finally were lifted in 1954. 

The first outbreak recorded in the United 
States was in 1870 and there have been eight 
since, the last in 1929. 
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The disease is not native to the United 
States; when an infection is discovered, it 
is assumed it was brought into this country 
some way, usually on something aboard a 
ship, such as meat supplies, bone scraps or 
perhaps straw in which animals have been 
stabled. 

Prior to 1902, the infections were blamed 
on imports of live animals themselves. Out- 
breaks in 1902, 1908, 1924 and 1925 in Texas 
involved only a few thousand head each 
time. In an extensive epizootic in 1914-1916, 
the disease was discovered in 22 states and 
the District of Columbia. In this period, 
77.240 head of cattle, 85,092 swine, 9,767 
sheep and 123 goats were destroyed. 

In 1924-1925 in California, 58,791 head of 
cattle and thousands of swine and sheep 
were destroyed. The 1929 outbreak also was 
in California but was relatively small and 
well contained. 

Prior to the experience in Mexico, the 
United States had not permitted any re- 
search projects which inyolved the use of 
foot and mouth virus in this country. Our 
scientists had to work in other countries. 
But after the Mexican outbreak, it was de- 
cided to establish a research project into 
foreign animal diseases at some isolated 
U.S. spot. The place chosen was Plum island. 
off New York. A laboratory there is devoted 
primarily to foot and mouth disease. 

In 1930, Congress enacted a law which 
prohibits the importation of any live ani- 
mals or fresh meat from countries which are 
not 100 percent clean of foot and mouth 
disease and also rinderpest. Rinderpest, 
which is not the same as foot and mouth 
disease, is perhaps as severe a world scourge 
as the latter. However, the USDA veterinari- 
ans said, the disease never has been known 
in the United States. 

Incidentally, the ban on importations does 
not include cooked meat. Argentina, which 
cannot send either cattle or fresh meat to 
the U.S., ships us around 7 million pounds 
& month of cooked meats, mostly boned beef 
which is cooked and packed in boxes. It is 
used mostly in soups, stews and other pre- 
pared products including TV dinners. 

What would an outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease cost in the United States? 
The USDA veterinarians say the cost could 
be fantastic, so big they would not want 
to make an estimate. With our systems of 
big herds and big feedlots, the spread could 
be terrific. This is why ‘they would want to 
stamp it out at once if possible. 

Dr. Meyer said one guess is that if this 
country “tried to live with the disease,” it 
would take 25 percent more cattle than we 
now have, or about another 25 million head. 
Or, putting it another way, the cost of pro- 
duction on meat animals would increase by 
25 percent, 


Milwaukee Attorney Spearheads U.S. 
Human Rights Year 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. ZABLOCKTI. Mr. Speaker, 1968 has 
been designated by the United Nations as 
Human Rights Year. 

This international observance, which 
has so much importance for the peoples 
of the world, might well have gone ig- 
nored in our country had it not been for 
the energetic work of a Milwaukee attor- 
ney, Bruno V. Bitker. 

Attorney Bitker was principally re- 
sponsible for convincing the U.S. Com- 
mission for UNESCO to coordinate the 
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Human Rights Year activities in the 
United States. 

This became necessary because of con- 
gressional inaction on bills providing for 
the creation of a special national com- 
mission to commemorate the year. 

As the result of Attorney Bitker’s ac- 
tivities, he has been made chairman of 
a subcommittee of the U.S. Commission 
on UNESCO which is charged with the 
promotion and coordination of Human 
Rights Year observances by educational 
institutions and interested groups. 

Recently the Milwaukee Journal de- 
voted a story to Attorney Bitker’s activi- 
ties on behalf of the U.N.-designated 
year. It is my privilege to be able to bring 
it to the attention of my colleagues, some 
of whom may already have received in- 
quiries on plans for the Human Rights 
Year celebration. 


{From the Milwaukee Journal, Jan. 23, 1968] 
LOCAL ATTORNEY Purs Drive INTO UN Year 


For more than a year, Milwaukee Atty. 
Bruno V. Bitker has quietly but persistently 
tried to get the entire United States involved 
in the 1968 observance of International Hu- 
man Rights Year. 

His enemy was apathy and he worked 
without a budget or a staff. Yet he has man- 
aged to stimulate interest in the observance 
all over the country. 

International Human Rights Year marks 
the 20th anniversary of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, adopted by the 
United Nations in 1948. 

Bitker, who lives at 2330 E. Back Bay, be- 
came involved in December, 1965, when he 
participated in a White House conference on 
international co-operation. 

Earlier, in 1963 and 1965, the UN general 
assembly had adopted resolutions designat- 
ing 1968 as International Human Rights Year 
and had urged member nations to join in ob- 
serving it. 

HEADED RIGHTS PANEL 

At the White House conference, Bitker 
was chairman of a panel on human rights. 

Later, bills were introduced in the senate 
and house of representatives to create a spe- 
cial commission to plan United States activi- 
ties during the human rights year. One bill, 
reported favorably by the house foreign af- 
fairs committee, would have appropriated 
$300,000 for such a commission. 

But the bills all died in an economy mind- 
ed congress, 

“I realized if something was not done,” 
Bitker said, “the United States would not be 
doing anything in relation to this year 
Somebody, some organization, had to en- 
courage and inspire organizations to do 
something.” 

Bitker long has had an interest in the UN. 
He is chairman of the Wisconsin governor’s 
committee on the UN and a member of the 
United States commission for UNESCO, the 
UN educational, scientific and cultural orga- 
nization. 

He went before the commission and pro- 
posed that it coordinate the nation’s activi- 
ties during human rights year. The commis- 
sion set up a special committee and named 
Bitker chairman. 

Since then, by his own estimate, Bitker has 
spent at least one day a week working to 
promote programs and other observances. 

He has received commitments from more 
than 50 educational institutions around the 
country to sponsor institutes, conferences or 
seminars on human rights. Among them are 
Marquette university and Ripon college. 

HEADED GUIDEBOOK GROUP 
Bitker also was chairman of the editorial 


committee for a guidebook on community 
action in relation to the 1968 observance. 
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Titled “You in Human Rights,” the guide- 
book had a first printing of 20,000 and is 
being distributed nationally. 

Bitker also has asked 325 organizations 
with national memberships—educational, 
cultural, scientific, labor, business and 
others—to adopt resolutions relating to the 
observance and to publicize it among their 
members. More than 100 have agreed. 

But the proposal for which Bitker has the 
highest hope is a program for schools to 
teach about the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

As a result of his efforts, the Council for 
Social Studies, an affiliate of the National 
Education association, formed a special com- 
mittee to develop a teacher’s guidebook on 
the universal declaration. 

The Wisconsin governor’s committee on the 
UN, which will share in the observance, will 
have its annual meeting at 1:30 p.m. Thurs- 
day in the governor's reception room at the 
capitol in Madison. 

Bitker said he planned to announce at the 
meeting that he would no longer serve as 
the committee’s chairman, although he will 
remain a member. He said he had too much 
work and wanted to concentrate on national 
activities in the field of human rights. 


Nixon Cheered by Texas Support 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, recently, my good friend, Rich- 
ard Nixon completed several successful 
speaking engagements in the State of 
Texas. On two of these occasions he was 
introduced with generous remarks by the 
distinguished Senator from Texas, JOHN 
Tower. The summary of that trip which 
appeared in the New York Times January 
20, 1968, shows the wide support which 
Mr. Nixon receives. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert this article in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Nrxon Is CHEERED BY TEXAS CROWDS—PRAISE 

By TOWER HIGHLIGHTS DALLAS AND HOUSTON 

STOPS 


(By Robert B. Semple, Jr.) 


Houston, January 20.—Richard M. Nixon 
leap-frogged from one major Texas city to 
another today, assessing his political strength 
in this key Southern state. He could not have 
been displeased by what he saw and heard. 

Before his campaign day ended here late 
this afternoon, the former Vice President had 
received a rousing ovation from 3,000 Dallas 
Republicans, repeated bursts of applause 
from a slightly smaller but no less exuberant 
group of Houston Republicans, and a warm 
embrace in both places from the state’s 
most powerful Republican, Senator John G. 
Tower. 

“This is a very great American, for whom 
I have a very, very high regard,” Mr. Tower 
told Republicans who packed the Conquis- 
tador Room at the Marriott Motel in Dallas 
for a post-breakfast rally this morning. 

“I know of no one in our party,” Mr. 
Tower went on, “who has better articulated 
the type of proposals that are circulated not 
only to make America the strongest nation 
in the free world but also the leader of the 
free world.” 

THE PRAISE MOUNTS 
Three hours later, at a luncheon in the 


Shamrock Hotel in Houston sponsored by 
the Harris County Republican Committee, 
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Mr. Tower's description was, if anything, 
even more effusive, 

“There is a man who has all the right in- 
stinct,” Mr, Tower told 2,400 largely con- 
servative Texans. Here is a man whose po- 
litical philosophy is one that Texans can 
appreciate. I know of no Republican we owe 
a greater debt to than Dick Nixon.” 

Mr. Tower, who was once asked to run the 
Nixon campaign and declined in order to 
head the Texas delegation as a favorite son 
candidate, told newsmen later that his re- 
marks should not be construed as an “en- 
dorsement” of Mr. Nixon over other Repub- 
lican hopefuls. 

But he did nothing to discourage frequent 
reports that Mr. Nixon is his choice. 

Mr. Tower’s support could be crucial to 
Mr. Nixon at the Republican Convention in 
Miami next August. 

According to sources here, Texas Republi- 
cans are split more or less evenly between 
Gov. Ronald Reagan of California and Mr. 
Nixon, but Mr. Tower could easily tip the 
scale—not only in the Texas delegation, but 
also, in view of Texas’s pivotal role below the 
Mason-Dixon Line, in other Southern delega- 
tions. 

HE “MIGHT BE INVOLVED” 


Mr. Nixon has not yet formally declared 
his candidacy, although a decision is ex- 
pected by the end of this month. How- 
ever, in Dallas this morning, he acknowl- 
edged “speculation” that he “might be in- 
volved” in the coming primary. 

The teaser produced the desired results— 
a burst of applause that made it clear he 
had many friends in the audience. 

Moreover, Mr. Nixon has sounded very 
much like a campaigner on his Texas tour 
despite his “noncandidate” pose. 

He has shortened the formal statesmanlike 
speech on world problems that he has been 
delivering in other states and substituted 
sharp thrusts at the Johnson Administration. 

Last night, for example, before an audience 
of Bexar County Republicans at Trinity 
College in San Antonio, he declared that 
America’s prestige in the world had deterio- 
rag sharply under the present Administra- 

on. 

“Never in the history of the country,” he 
said, “have we been in more trouble in more 
countries than we are today.” 

In Houston and in Dallas, Mr. Nixon ex- 
coriated the Administration’s foreign policy 
but also criticized Mr. Johnson on domestic 
issues. He accused the Administration, for 
example, of putting the blame for the bal- 
ance of payments problem on everyone but 
itself. 

Moreover, he urged Congress to avoid in- 
creasing taxes, as Mr. Johnson has recom- 
mended, until the Administration had re- 
duced its budget expenditure. 


LIMIT ON TAX RISE 


Even if Congress should find a tax rise nec- 
essary, he went on, it should be limited to 
“one year—because there’s nothing wrong 
with the American economy that a Republi- 
can President isn’t going to cure.” 

Mr. Nixon combined these thrusts with a 
strong reaffirmation of his respect for the 
Presidency itself and some generous com- 
ments about Mr. Johnson, enabling him to 
put his specific criticism’s of the Admin- 
istration into sharper relief. 

He said repeatedly—and drew applause 
each time—that he found “unwarranted” the 
“vicious personal attacks on the president“ 
who, he emphasized, “deserves respect 
whether he travels at home or abroad.” 

He said at San Antonio that Mr. Johnson 
deserved praise “as one of our hardest-work- 
ing Presidents” and as “a very skillful poli- 
tician.” 

“The problem is not the personality of the 
President but the policies of the President,” 
he said. “The United States simply can't af- 
ford four more years of Johnson politics.” 
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U.S. National Student Association Backs 
Travel Incentive Stamp Legislation 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, along with 20 
cosponsors, I have introduced legislation 
to give first-time European visitors to 
the U.S. travel incentive stamps whose 
value would amount to a substantial pro- 
portion of the average European tourist’s 
expenditure in the United States. 

These stamps, which would be the 
product of cooperation between travel- 
oriented industries and the Government, 
could induce an additional 500,000 Eu- 
ropeans to come to the United States 
this year, obviating the need for restric- 
tions on overseas travel by Americans. 

The proposal for travel incentive 
stamps has been well received by those 
most aware of the substantial disad- 
vantages of curbing Americans’ tradi- 
tional freedom of travel. In a letter of 
January 23, 1968, the U.S. National Stu- 
dent Association Educational Travel, 
Inc., “strongly supports efforts to redress 
the balance-of-payments gap by an in- 
crease in westbound tourist traffic rather 
than a decrease in eastbound tourist 
traffic.” 

The U.S. National Student Association 
is a nonprofit organization associated 
with the American Council on Education, 
the International Student Travel Confer- 
ence, the U.S. Commission for UNESCO, 
the National Scholarship Service, and 
Fund for Negro Students, and related 
organizations. 

I include the texts of association’s let- 
ter and of an accompanying press re- 
lease: 

U.S. NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIA- 

TION EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL, INC., 
New York, N.Y., January 23, 1968. 
Mr. EvERARD MUNSEY, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Munsey: I greatly appreciate 
your letter containing Rep. Reuss’ proposal 
for reducing our balance of payments costs 
on tourist expenditures. Rep. Reuss’ proposal 
is not only imaginative in economic terms, 
but is also exceptionally appealing in that 
it reverses the trend set by all other pro- 
posals to date, namely, that of a slow down- 
ward spiral of restrictions and counter re- 
strictions on travel within the area of the 
Atlantic community. As an organization 
dedicated to the facilitation of travel by 
young people as being an integral part of 
the educational process, and as an organiza- 
tion serving not only Americans traveling 
abroad but also large numbers of foreign 
students visiting this country, would strongly 
support Rep. Reuss’ efforts to redress the 
balance of payments gap by an increase in 
west bound tourist traffic rather than a de- 
crease in east bound tourist traffic. 

I enclose a copy of a press release issued 
by our organization upon the occasion of 
the announcement of proposed restrictions 
on travel to Europe. 

Yours sincerely, 
NIELS DE TERRA, 
Executive Director. 


[From Student Travel News, Jan. 3, 1968] 
STUDENT TRAVEL ORGANIZATION WARNS OF 
EFFECTS OF TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS 

Mr. Niels de Terra, Executive Director of 
the United States National Student Associ- 
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ation/Educational Travel, Inc., said today 
that the prospect of mandatory restrictions 
on travel to Europe would seriously and 
permanently impair the educational oppor- 
tunities of American students, He said that 
“our organization not only serves American 
students going to Europe, but also offers 
programs for foreign students, which in 1967 
served only 4000 foreign students coming to 
the United States. We are especially worried 
lest restrictive measures prevent American 
students from going abroad, since travel is 
an extremely important part of the educa- 
tional process and the college years offer 
innumerable chances for extensive travel.” 

Mr. de Terra pointed out that students are 
undoubtedly the most enthusiastic and re- 
sponsive, as well as the least solvent, trav- 
elers. They go abroad for a multitude of 
reasons: to study at foreign institutions, to 
work in any capacity from fruit picking to 
stenography, and to see for themselves the 
other cultures that they have been studying 
about since grade school. 

Students today are deeply concerned with 
transcending their textbook-oriented en- 
vironment, with involving themselves in the 
problems of the “real world”. Travel is im- 
perative to them in this effort to bring 
the world into the classroom, or vice-versa. 
To place restrictions on travel out of the 
Western Hemisphere would, therefore, 
thwart the students in their attempts to gain 
an education through a better understanding 
of what goes on outside the borders of the 
United States. And, ironically, it would harm 
the future interests of the United States 
since our future lies in the hands of our 
students. 

The proposed restrictions will supposedly 
apply primarily to “nonessential travel.” Mr. 
de Terra observed that, in view of his previ- 
ous statements, there is no such thing as 
“nonessential travel” where students are 
concerned, 

He feels that all the restrictions thus far 
proposed are discriminatory against those 
with limited amounts of money at their dis- 
posal, The per diem tax of $5 or $6 would 
be a “death blow to student travel”, while 
not affecting in the slightest way the jet 
setters who would feel no compunction about 
paying a few hundred dollars more for a 
quick dash to St. Moritz or Cannes. Students 
hardly spend as much as $5 or $6 per day 
for all their living expenses while traveling 
on their own in Europe. 

If restrictive measures are unavoidable 
then they should at least not discriminate 
in favor of the rich. The U.S. Government 
should achieve its cutback by encouraging 
economy on the part of Americans through 
measures limiting the total amount of money 
tourists are permitted to take out of the 
country with them, as the British Govern- 
ment has been doing for years. 


Performance of F-111A 
HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the following 
very excellent article, by Claude Witze, 
appeared in the December 1967 issue of 
Air Force and Space Digest. I commend 
this splendid article to the attention of 
my colleagues and to the people of the 
country: 

F-111A—TxHe Men Who Fty Ir LiKe Ir 
(By Claude Witze, senior editor, Air Force/ 
Space Digest) 

Born and bred in an atmosphere of un- 
precedented controversy, the Air Force's 
General Dynamics F-111A now has combat 
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veterans in the cockpit, and they are enthu- 
siastic about the potential of their new air- 
plane. 

These Air Force pilots consider the F-111A 
weapon system the greatest single technolog- 
ical jump designed for their mission since 
the wedding of the jet engine and modern 
avionics. The F-111A, they predict, will let 
them hit tactical targets harder, with greater 
accuracy, and at longer ranges than any 
other airplane in the USAF inventory or 
likely to join it in the foreseeable future. 

It must be made clear at the outset of this 
report that the subject is the USAF F-1114, 
and that airplane alone. The first production 
models, configured for operational use, are 
now being delivered to Nellis Air Force Base, 
near Las Vegas, Nev. The Tactical Air Com- 
man is using them to equip the 4480th Tac- 
tical Fighter Wing. The pioneering unit is 
Detachment 1, 448lst Tactical Fighter 
Squadron, commanded by Col. H. Dethman. 

Equally important, from the standpoint of 
operational capability, is the test work under 
way at the Air Proving Ground Center at 
Eglin AFB in Florida. Here, USAF has come 
to realize that the F-111A is a vehicle incor- 
porating advances in the state of the art that 
have outpaced the technology incorporated 
in the available weaponry it can carry. 

Maj. Gen, Andrew J. Kinney, APGC Com- 
mander, speculates that improved bombs, 
equipped with terminal-guidance systems, 
may turn out to be the most impor- 
tant addition to airpower capability since 
World War II. As this issue goes to press, 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara has 
made the first public disclosure of the fact 
that Walleye, a bomb that carries a TV cam- 
era to seek out its target, is being used in 
Vietnam. Earlier this year, veterans back 
from Southeast Asia were complaining loudly 
that they had seen no improvement in the 
technique of delivering iron bombs. Walleye, 
developed by the Navy, is now also being used 
by USAF. It is made by the Martin Marietta 
Corp. 

Walleye, of course, has limitations imposed 
by night, bad weather, and other hindrances 
to visibility because of its TV “eye.” So APGC 
is working hard on other more advanced 
projects, all of them highly classified. The 
urgency of these projects clearly has been 
compounded by the F-111A. Back at Nellis 
AFB, where the users are aiming for opera- 
tional capability by early 1968, you can talk 
to pilots who say, first, that the new airplane 
is more accurate than the bombs it drops. 
Even before production airplanes started to 
arrive, they found the F-111A delivery of 
plain old-fashioned iron bombs to be twice 
as accurate as that of its predecessors, the 
F-105 and F-4. 

Even this is not good enough, says General 
Kinney, nor as good as we can do. Further 
accuracy must be achieved and made opera- 
tional as fast as possible, The point, of course, 
is that the avionics subsystems in the F- 
111A—both navigation and attack systems— 
can work together to position the plane in 
the air with unprecedented accuracy. The 
pilot knows exactly where he is when the 
bomb is released. He still does not know 
exactly where the bomb will hit. Basically, 
that is why we have lost up to sixteen air- 
craft, flying 160 sorties to demolish one 
bridge in Vietnam. The cost/effectiveness of 
the improved F-111A system, with an alir- 
craft that can position itself automatically 
in any kind of weather or visibility, if it can 
drop a bomb that can be steered to the tar- 
get, is obvious. 

The pilots at Nellis display no doubt that 
the F-111A will achieve this capability. At 
Nellis, as well as Eglin, Edwards AFB, the 
Aeronautical Systems Division at Wright- 
Patterson AFB in Dayton, and Air Force Sys- 
tems Command Headquarters, Andrews AFB, 
Md., there is one common observation, It is 
put most succinctly by Brig. Gen. Ralph G. 
Taylor, Jr., Commander of the Tactical 
Fighter Weapons Center at Nellis: 
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“Nobody is qualified to pass judgment on 
the F-111A until he has flown it. I wish 
the critics who have not flown it would come 
out here and talk to our pilots.” 

One of his pilots, interviewed on the flight 
line, agreed with the boss in the kind of 
language you hear around a hangar: 

“The guys who bad-mouth this airplane,” 
he said, “are the guys who never got in the 
cockpit.” 

Nellis is where USAF makes Ph. D.’s out of 
fighter pilots. The current F-111A program 
called Harvest Reaper, is manned by vet- 
erans of the Korean and Vietnam Wars, men 
who have faced flak and Soviet MIGs in 
F-105s, F-4s, F-86s, F-104s, and F-84s. Har- 
vest Reaper is the Accelerated Testing and 
Training Program for the F-111A, launched 
last July when the first of five aircraft, built 
for research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion (RDT&E), was shifted to the Nevada 
base from Edwards AFB in California, 

By September, the new wing had set an 
unprecedented record. During that month, 
the five planes flew a total of 304.1 hours, an 
average utilization rate of 60.8 hours per 
aircraft. In October, the month in which the 
first production model was delivered and 
added to the Harvest Reaper stable, the rate 
hardly wavered. It was 59.7 hours per air- 
craft. The stated requirement for the F-111A 
is thirty hours per aircraft. The best previous 
records set at Nellis on other aircraft have 
been in the area of thirty-eight hours a 
month per aircraft. This has been with sys- 
tems far less complex than those of the 
F-111A. 

Colonel Dethman emphasizes that the five 
airplanes are all different, that they are not 
production models, and that they offer a type 
of disparity, both as to maintenance and the 
flight envelope, that his wing will not face 
when it has production aircraft. Airplane 
No. 31, flown into Nellis on October 16 by 
Colonel Dethman, was the first F-111A to be 
delivered fully configured for operational use. 

The thirty-first F-111A and following air- 
craft. now being delivered to Nellis incorpo- 
rate two improved Pratt & Whitney TF30-P3 
engines, modified engine air inlets, an attack 
radar, and other changes not included on all 
of the test aircraft. 

These are changes that both air and ground 
crews await with a new kind of impatience. 
Of the features already aboard, in the pre- 
production models flown by Harvest Reaper 
pilots, the men are most enthusiastic about 
the avionics. The radar and navigation sys- 
tems, all agree, are the best they have ever 
seen, 

It is not difficult to find pilots at Nellis who 
entered the F-111A program with a high de- 
gree of skepticism. And it is not entirely 
gone. A typical major, an F-105 veteran of 
Vietnam who has shot down a MIG, says that 
so far he has been learning what he can do 
with a new and different kind of weapon 
system. 

“It is not possible,” he says, “to compare 
the F-111A with other planes I have flown— 
the F-105, RF-101, F-86, or F-84. This thing 
is entirely new and different, and I know 
there is no single answer to all our problems. 
The F-111A is easy to fiy, but there have been 
some deficiencies in the RDT&E planes 
we have been using. But I expect they will 
be licked, for the most part, when we all 
have production models.” 

This man is struggling to get used to the 
side-by-side seating arrangement. The 
avionics systems are monitored, for the most 
part, by the man on the right. The pilot sim- 
ply can’t see out that side of the cockpit from 
his seat on the left. The veteran, of course, 
has been able to look right or left and over 
his shoulder on each side and past the tail. 
He does have a detector in the tail that can 
tell him when he is being followed, but it does 
not identify what it is that is coming up be- 
hind. This can be disquieting to a combat 
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veteran who is used to single or tandem seat- 
ing. The F-111A provides four eyes to look 
straight ahead, which has its advantages, and 
the electronic systems provide new low-level 
capability for day or night missions. 

A recent illustration was provided by Colo- 
nel Dethman when he flew F-111A No. 31 
from the General Dynamics plant at Fort 
Worth, Tex., to Nellis, It was an automatic 
flight, less than 1,000 feet above the ground 
for 1,047 miles. Colonel Dethman used the 
controls only on takeoff and landing. 

The terrain-following radar (TFR) makes 
the F-111A capable of day or night low-alti- 
tude penetration at subsonic or supersonic 
speeds. It does not have to be automatic, but 
can be set for manual operation, which might 
be necessary to evade enemy defenses, partic- 
ularly where they are as heavy and diverse 
as they are in North Vietnam. A safety feature 
is that the system continuously checks its 
own operation. If there is a malfunction, the 
aircraft goes to a higher altitude. The radar 
is the AN/APQ-110 made by Texas Instru- 
ments and is used in partnership with the 
flight control system made by General 
Electric. 

One pilot, interviewed at Nellis, had drawn 
up his own list of what he considered good, 
fair, and poor about the F-111A. His opin- 
ion is based on close to 100 hours in the pre- 
production (RDT&E) models. 

Under good, this veteran lists range, endur- 
ance, bomb load, stability, flight control, 
navigation, radar, bombing systems, and 
landing characteristics. 

The maneuverability and takeoff distance 
he rated as fair. Under poor, he was critical 
of the thrust and subsonic acceleration pro- 
vided by the early model engine, the air-to- 
air radar capability, and the manual opera- 
tion of the scope camera, 

This brings up the whole subject of the 
Pratt & Whitney engines, their role in the de- 
velopment problems, and the various versions 
of the engine. The first five aircraft at Nellis, 
RDT&E models, are powered by the TF30-P1. 
The production airplanes have the TF30-P3, 
with modified air inlets. 

Maj. Gen. John L. Zoeckler, Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Systems at AFSC and former di- 
rector of the F-111 program, is first to admit 
that the most serious deficiency at the out- 
set was the matching of the airplane and the 
engine. There were compressor stalls, espe- 
cially at high speeds and altitudes, He is con- 
fident this has been corrected and that the 
TF30’s combination of turbofan and after- 
burner will guarantee low fuel consumption 
for long-range subsonic flight. The feature 
was demonstrated when an early F-111A was 
flown nonstop to the Paris Air Show last 
June. 

The unusual thing about the F-111A after- 
burner is that the pilot is not restricted to 
using it for a “kick-in-the-pants” approach 
to higher speed levels, For the first time, he 
can use more than “power-on” and “power- 
off” settings for the afterburner. He can take 
advantage of a smooth range of thrust aug- 
mentation, going through five zones of after- 
burner application. 

The experience at Eglin AFB and Edwards 
AFB also shows that the graduated after- 
burner contributes to fuel economy, when 
that is important to a mission, 

General Kinney, at Eglin, has his own list 
of major advantages he sees in the F-111A. 
On one of his first flights, with a contractor 
pilot, he was instructed to set the TFR dial 
for fifty feet and let the plane go to that 
altitude and skim the ground. At the mo- 
ment he got the instruction he was at 20,000 
feet. General Kinney says it was difficult to 
resist grabbing the stick as the aircraft start- 
ed to go down fast, seeking the fifty-foot level. 
He managed to leave it alone, and the F-111A 
leveled out at fifty feet and continued the 
mission automatically. The General says he 
was convinced that the plane is safer and 
puts the pilot in a better position to do his 
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job, visually or blind, than any other aircraft 
he has seen. 

The F-111A can operate from short run- 
ways. It needs 1,500 to 3,000 feet to land. 
With a heavy load it can take off in less than 
5,000, usually about 3,500 feet. The landing 
speed is in the range of 125 to 130 miles an 
hour, with no drag chute employed. Outside 
of what it contributes to safety, this feature 
increasés the flexibility of the F-111A by per- 
mitting it to operate out of available air- 
ports in more undeveloped countries. It is 
attributable, of course, to the variable-sweep 
wing, which lets the pilot redesign the air- 
plane in flight for a range of speeds from 
slow to supersonic. 

The aspect ratio of the F-111A wing, a 
characteristic that is important in achieving 
long range, is on the order of 6.9 with the 
wing at cruise position, Aspect ratio of a 
727 airliner is 7.1, and that of the military 
F-4 fighter is 2.82. 

Those who have never flown the airplane 
have been free with criticism of the F-111A, 
For this report, the men who have flown it 
were asked to assess some typical fault-find- 
ing. Here is a résumé of their answers, com- 
piled from sources at five USAF commands: 

The first thirty F-111As have performed so 
poorly they will never be fit for active serv- 
ice. The first thirty never were intended for 
active service. They are for RDT&E. No two 
are entirely alike. Hundreds of changes were 
made before No. 31, the first production air- 
craft, was built, and more changes will come, 
The deficiency lists on the early aircraft are 
no longer than and no different from the 
same lists for other aircraft now in the fight- 
ing inventory. This is routine in the develop- 
ment of new weapon systems. If it were not 
true, it would be an indication that the air- 
craft would be obsolescent before it was 
operational. 

The thirty-first F-111A still falls short of 
several requirements. Correct, if you substi- 
tute specifications for requirements. With 
the changes that were incorporated in the 
design, weaponry, and subsystems, some 
original performance specifications had to be 
revised. The substitution of iron bombs, 
hanging on pylons under the wings, for in- 
ternally carried nuclear weaponry, is an ex- 
ample. This has increased the versatility of 
the F-111A and thus its effectiveness, The 
airplane also falls short in low-level dash 
range, but still is acceptable to the using 
commands and will carry out its mission, 
It is not unusual for the user to ask, initially, 
for more than he can get. But it is a good way 
to make progress, and the F-111A still has a 
supersonic dash capability superior to that 
of any other aircraft in the world today. 

USAF specified a 40,000-foot ceiling. No. 31 
will not be able to operate above 30,000 feet 
with a bomb load, USAF specified much more 
than 40,000 feet, but not with a bomb load. 
There was no requirement fixed for a ceiling 
with externally mounted iron bombs. The 
F-111A can carry up to forty-eight of them 
hanging on four pylons under each wing. 
Work is under way at Eglin AFB to provide 
bombs with guidance and better aerodynamic 
properties. 

Because of buffeting, the size of the speed 
brakes was reduced until they are largely 
ineffective. The speed brakes are effective. 
The buffeting is undesirable but not uncon- 
trollable. This is not a major problem. From 
a practical viewpoint, the variable-sweep 
wing is the best speed brake on the airplane. 

Takeoff weight of the F-111A has increased 
from 69,000 pounds to nearly 90,000 pounds. 
This is true when the aircraft is fully loaded 
with iron bombs. The 69,000-pound figure 
was for a load of one nuclear bomb and two 
GAR-8 rockets. The aircraft can take off 
weighing up to 98,000 pounds. USAF now 
wants tires qualified to support a weight of 
100,000 pounds. 

The ferry range is 800 miles less than USAF 
required. Wrong. The F-111A can remain on 
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patrol hours longer than any other fighter. 
The flight to the Paris Air Show was 2,900 
miles. On arrival, there were two hours of 
fuel remaining. 

There are engine troubles still unfized, The 
TF30-P3 will resolve afterburner problems 
encountered in the RDT&E aircraft, as well 
as thrust deficiencies, There is confidence 
that most basic development problems in the 
engine have been solved. 

Anyone who seeks out the men most fa- 
miliar with the F-111A will come up with 
scores of observations and related experiences 
that they use to express their high hopes for 
the new system. Here are some examples: 

A General Dynamics pilot, at Eglin, had 
a malfunction in his bomb-release mecha- 
nism, after releasing one bomb. If he dumped 
the remainder in the Gulf of Mexico, he 
might lose all clues about the malfunction. 
He elected to land with nineteen 750-pound 
bombs under his wings. The plane stopped 
in less than 5,000 feet of runway. The bombs 
were loaded with cement. 

The TFR equipment astounds the veterans. 
For the first time, pilots have had the ex- 
perience, flying automatically at 200 feet, of 
passing beneath the level of a TACAN station. 

Every pilot in the program knows that the 
F-111A was not intended to perform up to 
specifications, or meet requirements, until 
aircraft No, 31 was delivered in October. They 
feel that criticism before this date was pre- 
mature and that the aircraft follows the pat- 
tern set for all earlier weapon systems. In 
many cases, the first test results were identi- 
cal with those experienced on other aircraft. 
Specifications were much higher than re- 
quirements; that also is normal. 

The airplane, in its test program, has set 
an extraordinary record for safety. Far fewer 
aircraft have been lost than USAF experi- 
enced in previous similar programs (see ac- 
companying table). 

The high utilization rate of the first five 
aircraft at Nellis is attributed almost en- 
tirely to the maintenance and reliability 
features of the F-111A. General Dynamics of- 
ficials point out that their contract is the 
first one to include “specific quantitative 
maintainability requirements.” This means 
that reliability and ease of maintenance had 
to be designed into the aircraft. Ninety-five 
percent of the components that need service 
are at eye level when the mechanics remove 
the fuselage plates. 

Reliance on ground-support equipment 
(GSE) is reduced by self-testers built into 
the aircraft's subsystems. In contracting for 
these subsystems, General Dynamics has 
passed the basic USAF ent along 
to the subcontractors. The reliability and 
ease of maintenance was not easily achieved. 
No supplier met the demand on the first 
design effort. As a rule, it took three exer- 
cises, back at the drawing board, to satisfy 
the prime contractor that the results would 
suit the customer. 

Another factor, according to General Dy- 
namics, was that, in this case, full fund- 
ing was provided for the ground-support 
equipment early in the program. This is not 
always so and in the past has resulted in 
the delivery of new weapon systems that 
could not be properly maintained until all 
GSE was available. 

So far as the self-test equipment is con- 
cerned, some of it can be operated directly 
from the cockpit, giving the aircraft com- 
mander and pilot an instant check. The re- 
mainder is available through test stations, 
manually operated after fuselage panels have 
ben removed, The built-in test circuits make 
it possible for a technician to locate a mal- 
function quickly. Then, a line replaceable 
unit (LRU) can be pulled and replaced. 
The LRUs are sent to the avionics shop 
for repair, All of this makes the location of 
trouble swift and easy and cuts ground time 
on the airplane. 

Because the F-111A program is so young 
and most of the aircraft are RDT&E models, 
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there are no sound figures available at Nel- 
lis on the maintenance man-hours per flight- 
hour, The design requirement is for not more 
than thirty-five hours of ground work for 
each hour in the air, and the high utiliza- 
tion record set at Nellis indicates it will be 
easily met. In one test run, the figure was 
down to 12.6 hours, but this was not con- 
sidered definitive. The September utiliza- 
tion record of 60.8 hours per aircraft, set at 
Nellis, is at least twice as good as the re- 
quirement, which was set in the contract at 
thirty flight-hours per month per aircraft. 

There has been no attempt in this re- 
port to examine other versions of the F-111, 
programmed for the US Navy, Australia, 
Great Britain, or the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. USAF is not concerned at this point 
with the inferno that surrounded the selec- 
tion of General Dynamics as the contractor, 
the virtues of the design as opposed to that 
offered by the Boeing Co., or the role, if any, 
played by politicians when the F-111 was 
known, in the embryo, as the TFX. Neither 
have we investigated the choice of materials 
in the aircraft, the extent of commonality, 
the location of engine inlets, or the degree 
of competence displayed in estimating costs. 

All of these subjects, and others, have 
been involved in the brouhaha that has been 
raging about this aircraft for years. The men 
most intimate with its performance as 
USAF’s F-111A read the newspaper and con- 
gressional comments with astonishment. A 
national weekly calls the airplane a “lemon.” 
In the Senate, a Claghorn-type speech de- 
clared it “a poor strategic bomber and an 
even poorer tactical fighter,” a statement 
the pilots say is at least half wrong. 

So far as USAF is concerned, the pudding 
now is ready for eating. So far as the crew 
at the table is concerned, the question is out 
of the kitchen and away from the cook, ex- 
cept for seasoning. The F—111A is a weapon 
system in being. 


HOW THE F-111’S SAFETY RECORD STACKS UP 


Major accidents during first 5,000 flying 
hours of test program 


J ͤ o 2 

pS ES ͤͤ — SET 1 
P-100 Supersabre 7 
P101 desde 11 
F-102 Delta Dagger 9 
F-104 Starfighter 14 
F-105 Thunder chief 8 
F-106 Delta Dart —— 7 
3-4 Phantom Ilo 2. ns 6 


*Two of the three major accidents in the 
F-111's first 5,000 hours are blamed on pro- 
cedures rather than on aircraft deficiencies. 

Chart shows graphically that new aircraft’s 
record for safety in its first 5,000 hours of 
test flying has been exceptionally good. Well 
over twenty percent of all F-111 flights were 
at supersonic speeds, many at Mach 2.0 or 
above. 

THE F-111 INDUSTRY TEAM 

Prime Contractor: General Dynamics Corp., 
Fort Worth Div., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Associate Contractor: Hughes Aircraft Co., 
Culver City, Calif., Phoenix missile system. 

Associate Contractor: United Aircraft 
Corp., Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., East 
Hartford, Conn., Engines. 

Subcontractor: Principal and Associate: 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Beth- 
page, N.Y., Aft fuselage sections and F-111B 
assembly. 


SUBCONTRACTORS: MAJOR SUBSYSTEMS 


Avco Corp., Electronics Div., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Countermeasures receiving systems. 

The Bendix Corp., Electrodynamics Div., 
North Hollywood, Calif., Servo actuator for 
horizontal tail, rudder, and spoilers. Naviga- 
tion and Control Div., Teterboro, N.J., Air 
data computer. 

Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids Div., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Antenna coupler. 

The Garrett Corp., AiResearch Manufac- 
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turing Co., Los Angeles, Calif., Air-condition- 
ing system, engine starter (pneumatic). 

General Precision, Inc., Link Group, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., Mission simulator. GPL Div., 
Pleasantville, N.J., Doppler radar. 

General Electric Co., Defense Electronics 
Div., Aerospace Electronics Dept., Utica, N.Y. 
Attack radar. Defense Electronics Div., Avi- 
onics Controls Dept., Johnson City, N.Y. 
Flight control, lead computing optical sight 
set, and the optical display sight set. Missile 
and Space Div., Armament Dept., Burlington, 
Vt. Ammunition handling system. 

Honeywell, Inc., Aeronautical Div., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Low-altitude radar altimeter. 

Litton Industries, Inc., Guidance and Con- 
trols Systems Div., Woodland Hills, Calif. 
Navigation and attack system, astrocompass. 

McDonnell Douglas Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
Crew module and escape system, 

Motorola, Inc., Aerospace Center, Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. X-Band transponder. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Autonetics 
Div., Anaheim, Calif. Mark II and Mark IIB 
avionics. 

Sanders Associates, Inc., Nashua, N.H. ECM 
group. 

Sundstrand Corp., Sundstrand Aviation 
Div., Rockford, Ill. Constant speed drive en- 
gine starter (cartridge), emergency power 
unit. 

Texas Instruments, Inc., Apparatus Div., 
Dallas, Tex. Terrain-following radar. 

Textron, Inc., Dalmo Victor Co., Belmont, 
Calif. Radar homing and warning. 

United Aircraft Corp., Hamilton Standard 
Div., Windsor Locks, Conn. Air inlet and 
cabin pressure equipment. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Aerospace 
Electrical Div., Lima, Ohio. AC power system. 


Restrictions on Italian Immigration 
Should Be Removed 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it is hardly 
necessary to remind ourselves that Amer- 
ica was built by immigrants. Many na- 
tions have contributed to her greatness. 
One such country is Italy. 

Unfortunately, because of the nation- 
al origins quota system embodied in the 
old immigration laws, immigration from 
Italy was restricted. The Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1965 remedied 
many of the former inequities. However, 
Italian brothers and sisters of U.S. citi- 
zens are unable to be united with their 
families because of the long waiting list. 
An Italian eligible for fifth preference 
status must have filed a petition approx- 
imately 12 years ago. 

This is unjust, and I have introduced 
legislation—H.R. 12274—to remedy this 
inequity. 

Mr. George S. Spitz, who has long been 
concerned about immigration reform, has 
brought to my attention an article from 
the Saturday Evening Post of Decem- 
ber 30, 1968, describing the success of 
one immigrant from Italy. The story is 
worth reading because it is both unique 
and yet typical of the stories of millions 
of immigrants to the United States. I 
am hopeful that the doors will not be 
closed to thousands of Italian brothers 
and sisters of U.S. citizens and that the 
law will be changed promptly. 


PE, ee eee eee ee en a oa . 
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The article, entitled “You Got To Be 
a Hero,” by Robert Crichton, follows: 
You Gor To BE A HERO 
(By Robert Crichton) 


Last spring Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Marotta 
of Lattingtown, N.Y., drove to the hamlet of 
Piazzola in the south of Italy in their rented 
Alfa Romeo. Lattingtown is a fashionable 
section of Long Island, tucked away between 
Oyster Bay and Locust Valley. Piazzola is in 
the poor part of the region of Potenza, and 
Potenza is poor. Everyone in Lattingtown has 
money. No one in Piazzola has money. It is 
that simple. 

“You recognize anything?” Mrs. Marotta 
said. 

He recognized it all. There was little in 
Piazzola to forget, and nothing had changed 
since he had left. It is a small place, a drab 
of stone houses clinging for life to the edge 
of a nearly dry stream bed and an infre- 
quently used road. Mr. Marotta didn’t an- 
swer the question because he found himself 
upset. He had expected to be pleasantly 
amused by his native village, but he found 
himself feeling sad and even a little fright- 
ened. 

They passed beneath some olive trees his 
father had planted and went down a steep 
path into the house his father had built. It 
was dark inside, but when their eyes grew ac- 
customed to the light they could see the 
animals in the room. 

“Goats,” his wife said. “Goats in the living 
room.” 

“There were always goats in the living 
room,” Mr. Marotta said. “Let’s get out of 
here.” 

The people of Piazzola miss nothing; they 
read outsiders. They knew the Marottas were 
American by the cut of their clothes, and 
that they were rich by the leather of their 
shoes. That someone had sprung from Piaz- 
zola, and now was rich, didn’t surprise them. 
Going away and getting rich is part of the 
Italian folk legend, and something they were 
prepared to understand. 

What they would find hard to understand, 
however, is that although last year Anthony 
Marotta paid an income tax of $26,000, he is 
not, by American standards, rich. What they 
could never understand is that although he 
lives in a $75,000 house surrounded by corpo- 
ration lawyers, prominent physicians and 
company presidents, he makes his money 
roughly in the same manner they do—stand- 
ing on his feet all day, working with his 
hands 


Anthony Marotta makes and sells hero 
sandwiches. No matter how many ways you 
slice it, which is what Marotta does, he is a 
semiskilled manual laborer. The fact that he 
owns his own sandwich shop, Marotta’s 
House of 1,000 and 1 Italian Delights, adds 
immeasurably to his income, But that he 
makes as much as he does, that he clears 
between $25,000 and $30,000 a year, is a dis- 
tinct tribute to Tony Marotta himself. It is 
also a tribute to the fantastic fecundity of 
the American economy. Marotta is under no 
illusions about that. He is aware of the fact 
that if he, the Great Hero Maker, were to 
open an identical shop in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, he would be hard pressed to earn 
$3,000 a year. The British economy simply 
isn’t geared to provide enough people willing 
or able to pay the equivalent of 80 cents for 
a sandwich. In the United States there is 
never & day when Marotta can find the time 
to make as many sandwiches as he could sell. 

As with most things involving money, it 
isn’t as simple as I might be leading people 
to believe. Even with the affluence of America 
@ man doesn’t open a hero-sandwich shop 
and begin pulling in his $500 a week. An 
alarming number of hero shops, as it is with 
heroes themselves, bite the dust. An alarm- 
ing number of owners find themselves at the 
end of a year in bankruptcy court without a 
pot to make minestrone in. 
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I spent a week this fall in what Marotta 
calls his “store,” trying to find out how 
Marotta makes the kind of money he does. 
Marotta wasn't sure himself at first, A lot of 
what he does is instinctive, but as the week 
went along certain things began to become 
clear. If you want to live like Tony Marotta, 
and nine tenths of the world hungers and 
thirsts for just that, there are certain rules 
to be followed. Most of them are so old- 
fashioned that they seem curiously revolu- 
tionary. 

The House of 1000 and 1 Italian Delights, 
in midtown Manhattan on East 47th Street, 
is not a prepossessing place. Flanked on one 
side by bars and on the other by the Ace 
and Flow delicatessens (which pick up a solid 
amount of trade from Marotta’s overflow, a 
thought that rankles him no end), it looks 
exactly like what it is—a place to get a good 
hero sandwich cheap. I got there at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and Marotta was al- 
ready there, working with that total absorp- 
tion of men who like to work. 

“Oh, yes. You,” he said. He motioned to a 
case of imported tunafish. “You better start 
opening some of those.” He is one of those 
men who can't really talk unless he is work- 
ing, nor talk to someone who isn’t. Although 
Marotta is 61, he had gotten up at five o'clock 
that morning because he always gets up 
then. He has a belief that all Italians who 
come from the little farms, the contadini, 
have inherited some kind of life force, some 
time fuse, that forces them to rise with the 
sun, When he could no longer find an excuse 
to stall around his house, he had climbed into 
his fire-truck-red Mustang convertible and 
driven into the city. He had already been at 
work an hour when I arrived. Evidently the 
Puerto Ricans are also gifted with this life- 
time fuse, because Marotta’s two assistants, 
Ralph Garcia and Julio Rodriguez, were also 
in the store, working as swiftly as the boss. 

They work fast because they never allow 
themselves to forget what lies ahead, what 
they have come to think of as the attack, the 
frontal assault, the tide and then the flood 
tide of humanity that will push its way 
through the doors at noon, demanding to be 
fed, If for some reason Marotta decided one 
day not to sell his heroes, his customers 
would tear the place apart. Most of the peo- 
ple who eat in his place each day don't know 
who Marotta is. His isn't a private restau- 
rant it’s an institution. 

The work in the early morning is all prep- 
aration and anticipation of the demand to 
come, While not everything in the store is 
hero sandwiches—there are hot plates such 
as veal and peppers, eggplant parmigiano, 
spaghetti with pepperoni sausage and the 
like—the backbone of the business is still the 
hero, what is known in various parts of the 
country as a grinder, submarine, torpedo, poor 
boy, belly buster, hoagie, you name it. To 
make one right, which few people do, and to 
make one fast, takes a preparation in ad- 
vance that is taxing. 

Take, for example, Marotta’s Special. This 
is the star of the house, billed on the menu 
as Fit for a King! Large 80c, Giant $1.15. The 
special consists of three slices of capocollo 
(spiced smoked pork), two or three slices of 
imported provolone cheese, four to five slices 
of imported hard Genoa salami, Depending 
on the time of year, the capocollo can be re- 
placed by mortadella (Italian fancy bologna) 
or pepperoni, a hot sausage. All of this is 
stretched out in shingle fashion on the bot- 
tom half of a freshly sliced loaf of Italian 
bread and then trimmed—smothered is more 
accurate—with anchovies, marinated egg- 
plant, Italian peppers, shredded lettuce and 
fresh tomatoes, If the customer wants it, he 
can have mayonnaise, pickle, coleslaw, 
chopped onion, lashings of olive oil and wine 
vinegar, and whatever Italian antipasto Ma- 
rotta may have hanging around that day, 
added to the hero at no extra charge. It is 
truly, as Marotta boasts, a meal in a sand- 
wich. There is also a formidable challenge in 
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making it well, so that it is somehow clean 
and crisp, under the pressure of time. I tried 
for two days and mine always came out 
soggy and unacceptable. 

The trick is to have as many of the in- 
gredients prepared in advance as possible. 
The basic part of the hero—the bread and 
cheese, what Marotta terms the set“ —1s 
sliced and then spread out on individual 
Strips of wax paper hours before noon, When 
@ customer shouts for a mortadella-and- 
provolone hero, the refrigerator is opened 
and the proper set, four slices of cheese and 
six of mortadella, is pulled out and slipped 
between the halved loaf of bread, In three 
to five seconds the counterman is ready to 
begin firing the trimmings, all the exotic 
extras, into the hero. This can't be antici- 
pated directly, but all the antipasto is 
opened, drained, cleaned and ready to go. 
Hundreds of people don’t want the anchovies, 
hundreds of people want to go heavy on the 
hot peppers and easy on the eggplant. There 
is one customer who orders Italian meat- 
balls in tomato sauce spread with mayon- 
naise. He will not live long, of course, but 
while he does he seems to be enjoying him- 
self. 

By 11 in the morning you can feel the 
tempo of the place begin to heighten as the 
moment of truth approaches. If anything has 
been forgotten or not anticipated, there will 
be no time to remedy it. The delicate bal- 
ance will be broken, and the kitchen will 
disintegrate under pressure. It is not unlike 
waiting for the kickoff before a football 
game. The coach goes over and over the 
plays, and the players tie and retie their 
shoestrings to make sure they’re just right. 
Marotta checks the food trays. 

“You sure you cut enough lettuce, Ralph?” 

“Plenty, Tony. Plenty.” 

“Remember last week, we run out of egg- 
plant.” 

“I remember, I remember.” 

“Conditi. Hey, what about the conditi?” A 
shout to the cellar. A figure appears from 
the cellar holding a huge bowl of spiced 
Olives in oil, 

“Coming,” the figure shouts. “Coming.” 

“Well, one up here,” Ralph calls. They're 


And at 11:30 the first wave, the shock 
troops for the big battalions massed behind, 
hits. Eleven or 12 men come through the 
door seemingly at once and head for the 
counter as if they plan to dismantle it. These 
are usually workingmen, construction work- 
ers, janitors, or people who serve other peo- 
ple during lunch hour. 

“Get set,” Ralph says. Julio tightens the 
cord of the apron around his waist. Marotta 
straightens up for one last breath. It will be 
the last time he stands truly straight and 
relaxed for the next two hours. Well, here 
they come,” he says. It is hard to tell if he is 
gay or sad. 

“Tunafish sanch, no tomatoes,” the first 
man, wearing a rigger’s hard hat, says. 
“Canna beer—no, make it a quart.” 

If you stay around Marotta's long enough 
you will discover what a difficult word sand- 
wich is. In New York, at least, the best the 
average inhabitant seems to have mastered 
is sanch. Sammige runs a tight second. 

“Gimme the special,” a second man orders. 
The countermen have developed a routine 
for this. 

“Everything?” 

“Yeah. Everything.” They always say 
everything at first, but the countermen know 
this isn’t so. The modifier will follow. "Except 
the anchovies—them little fish, you know 
what I mean?” 

They know. All his assistants, and Tony 
himself, have each made at least 600,000 
heroes since the doors to Marotta’s first 
opened. They have come to know what to 
expect. There are no surprises left for them 
in a hero. 

At noon the main wave, the hard core of 
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the attack, hits. An air-raid siren sounded, 
announcing noon. I counted 35 people enter- 
ing the restaurant in the next 60 seconds. To 
give an idea of the full extent of the battle, 
a few vital statistics are in order. Although 
Marotta’s seats 84 people, on a good day he 
serves 850. There have been many days when 
the total was higher. A lot of this is “to go” 
trade, but a lot more isn’t. At any lunch, each 
seat will be used six or seven times—within 
two hours. The people who eat at Marotta’s 
don’t generally have the time, inclination or 
money to linger over whiskey sours. To ac- 
commodate them takes teamwork, dexterity 
and preparation. Marotta estimates that each 
man must make a hero a minute, but those 
85 people I counted were all served before 
five minutes had passed. This averages out 
to be seven heros for three men each minute. 
Most of the 35 people were gone in 15 
minutes. 

It is very frustrating to stand outside 
Marotta’s at high noon and watch the people 
turn away. Luckily, Marotta has not experi- 
enced it, or his heart would break. Whole 
groups of young men, led by some disciple 
who has tasted Marotta’s special, will arrive, 
take one look at the pressing mob, and drift 
away. 

“But I tell you,” you hear, “it’s a great 


“Nah, too crowded. No sanch is that 
grea 1 

The female trade that Marotta loses 18 
staggering. They look inside, hungering for 
a hero, and pass by. They wouldn't dare 
enter that masculine den. The few who brave 
it are looked at with that baleful eye 
American workingmen seem to honor women 
with. It is my estimate that if Marotta serves 
850 customers a day he loses at least that 
many. I asked Ralph Garcia if he could ex- 
plain how they manage to serve even that 
number. 

“Easy, man. Each man—when the heat's 
on, y’know—becomes two men.” I would say 
it's true. 

Before getting into money, which means 
Marotta’s success, it’s a help to know a little 
about Marotta and his past, because his 
success with the hero shops, which only be- 
gan 12 years ago, comes from things he 
learned years before. 

So: his story. Immigrant. Classic immi- 
grant story, so classic that it is hard, look- 
ing at Tony today, to realize that he lived 
through it all. He came to this country when 
he was nine, because his father was “fed up 
with being hungry.” His father got a job 
baling wastepaper into 150-pound bales, 
working 10 hours a day for a dollar. When 
he was lucky, they allowed him to work an- 
other two hours for an extra 20 cents, and 
that was always good news. The work should 
have killed the man, since he stood four 
feet eleven and weighed 125, but he was a 
bull of a man, a tiny bull, and then, as Ma- 
rotta’s father says, “Work can’t kill a peasant, 
or how else would he be a peasant?” He is 
still alive and, at 90, can outwork most 
Americans. 

found an apartment on Tenth 
Avenue in Brooklyn, a neighborhood of the 
quick and the dead, and proceeded to starve 
there, classically. Just as in Italy, they never 
ate meat. 

“Meat always belongs to other people,” his 
father told them, and this probably ac- 
counts for the attention Marotta pays to the 
meats he buys today. He had not gone to 
school in Italy, because the school was across 
the stream, and there was no bridge over it. 
In Brooklyn they threw him into PS. 157 
and put him in the first grade with five- and 
six-year-olds and never would advance him. 
This was bad, but the worst was his over- 
coat, something that still causes him 
anguish. Ome winter morning his father 
walked across the Brooklyn Bridge and came 
home that night with a coat he had brought 
from a pushcart on Hester Street. It was big, 
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of course, big to last three years. It was also 
a girl’s coat. 

There was nothing to be done about it. 
The investment had been made. The 50 cents 
was spent. For three winters Tony had to 
fight his way to and from school to defend 
his honor. Classic basic training for the im- 
migrant boy, the kind boys growing up in 
Scarsdale and Beverly Hills are denied. At 
least Tony learned to fight. 

When he was 15, the family moved to 
Fresno, Calif., and Tony’s formal education 
ended in the sixth grade. He had to go to 
work, He worked on truck farms, in orchards, 
on ranches, in vineyards and then in food- 
processing and p plants around 
Fresno. In 1930, for reasons he doesn’t recall, 
he returned to New York, got a job in a 
macaroni factory, and then began driving a 
truck for a grocery distributor. One evening, 
while unloading a crate of overripe melons, 
Marotta experienced one of those moments 
that James Joyce calls “epiphanies,” little 
flashes of insight that suddenly illuminate 
a whole dark corner of one’s life. 

“What the hell is this?“ Marotta said to 
himself. “Why should I cart this stuff 
around. I’m the one who should sell it.” The 
epiphany stemmed from the realization that 
he knew more about the food business than 
anyone he knew; he had planted it, pruned 
it, plucked it, processed it, packed it, crated 
it and carted it. With the little money he had 
saved he bought up the lease to a store that 
had just failed, and in the fall of 1931, as the 
nation slid deeper into the long cold night of 
the Great Depression, to no fanfare at all, 
Marotta’s Italian-American Grocery opened 
on Bleecker street in Greenwich Village, al- 
ready loaded with Italian-American groceries. 

No one came through the door. There was 
no reason why they should. He had nothing 
to offer. “Sometimes,” Marotta told me, 
“when I look on those days I’m amazed at 
myself. Who the h— did I think I was? One 
afternoon two men came across the street 
and looked in the window: ‘I pity the poor 
b—d. I wanted to say to them, ‘Me, too.’ 
But I didn’t want to do one thing: drown 
before I even began to swim.” 

Clearly one way to have something to offer 
is lower prices. Marotta determined to find 
ways of selling things cheaper than the 
others on Bleecker Street. He reasoned that 
if distributors spent money to deliver to his 
store, and if he spared them that expense by 
going directly to them, they should give him 
a one-percent discount. A penny on the dol- 
lar, but a penny in a neighborhood where 
people would cross the street to save one. 

Since much of his merchandise was im- 
ported, he next began bypassing the dis- 
tributors and going directly to the import- 
ers. Importers as a rule don’t like this, but 
Marotta had something extra for them. If 
they sold to him directly, he would pay the 
same price as the distributor paid, plus one 
half of what he would pay the distributor. A 
little something for everyone. Later he began 
inveigling importers to add his order to their 
list. Because of the larger order, the importer 
would get a discount, a few dollars, and 
Marotta would get wholesale prices. He was 
in effect his own importer. 

The rules for the future were taking shape. 
In buying, always go to the source, In any 
arrangement, if it’s going to really work, 
there’s got to be something for everyone. 
Think in terms of the penny, the forgotten 
word but still the basic maneuvering unit 
in all small business. 

Nothing remarkable about these rules— 
except few businessmen will follow them. 
They take work, and they take personal 
supervision. What is remarkable are two con- 
cepts about money that Marotta somehow 
developed. 

With his lower prices, customers began 
coming through his door, and with them 
came money. Now, most of us, seeing money 
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in the till, tend to think of it as our own. 
Marotta was under no such illusion. 

“I knew that wasn’t my money. It be- 
longed to the food guys, the customers. Like 
with the meat, most of it always belongs to 
someone else.” 

He began to pay by cash and then to pay 
cash in advance. In those days when every- 
one needed an infusion of cash, Marotta was 
truly The Saint of Bleecker Street. Because 
of the cash and the lack of risk, food dealers 
began to fight for the privilege of selling to 
Marotta at discounts up to five percent. Now 
he was in a position to undersell anyone. 

The second idea is more remarkable: Any 
saving from any source went back directly 
to the customer. It was, in Marotta’s mind, 
their money. Some big businesses do this, 
but the money is usually on paper, only 
an abstract. It’s not so easy to pass on the 
savings when the money is right in your 
hand, crisp and hot, burning to be spent. 

“No, what people don't see is that a store 
is like a baby. You got to nurse it, baby it, 
feed it, you got to carry it. Too many people, 
they treat a store like a horse. From the first 
day they put a saddle on its back and expect 
it to carry them. They break its back.” 

In 1951 Tony’s brother Ralph, also in the 
food business, invited Tony to witness an 
interesting sight. A food truck was pulled up 
in front of a hole-in-the-wall and was un- 
loading enough crates of hams, wheels of 
cheese, loaves of bread to feed a large restau- 
rant for a week. Inside the place, hulking 
men were eating hulking sandwiches they 
called belly busters. 

“What the h— is this?” Marotta said. A 
second epiphany, a new world about to open. 

2 „ Ralph said, is the way to sell 
salami.” 

The man was selling 25 cents’ worth of 
food for 50 cents and couldn’t supply all he 
could sell. And Marotta knew at once that 
he could make an even better sandwich 
cheaper. 

It was time to leave the grocery business 
behind him. For one thing he was tired of 
getting up at three o’clock to be at the fresh- 
produce market at four, the meat market 
at five, to open the store at seven and to 
close it at eight at night. Soon after he had 
opened the store, his first wife died in child- 
birth, and although his daughter Norma 
lived, Tony welcomed those long hours at 
first as a place to hide his loneliness. 

For another thing, he met, arguing over 
the price of sardines, Silvia Ambrogi, an 
Italian girl from Gubbio, an extraordinarily 
energetic, loquacious woman whose zest for 
life denied the hard time it had given her, 
When her father was killed in World War I, 
Silvia’s mother married his brother, and they 
came to the tough little town of Jessup, Pa., 
a mining town outside Scranton. Her step- 
father became a hard-coal miner, and Silvia 
and her mother ran a boardinghouse for 
bachelor coal miners. It has been suggested 
that these are not the ideal circumstances 
for a pretty young girl to grow up in, and 
whoever suggested that was right. Silvia fled 
for her very life to the comparative safety 
of New York, where she scrabbled out 
a living as a housekeeper and seamstress. It 
was not her idea of a very gay marriage to 
see her husband come home just in time to 
fall asleep. 

In 1955, after 23 years on Bleecker St., 
Tony sold his grocery and with the money 
opened Marotta’s Hero Shop on Front Street 
in the financial district, on a site where 
several restaurants had gone broke before 
him. Within one hour, when word flashed up 
and down among the clerks on Wall Street 
that there was a place where they could 
get stuffed for 50 cents, the place was a 
triumph. 

One point here: this word “hero.” The 
Marottas claim to have invented it. When 
Ralph opened his shop he put a sign in the 
window: You Got to Be a Hero to Eat One, 
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and then called it a “hero” shop. So did 
Tony. If they did, it’s a great word. It isn't 
every day that one coins a word that enters 
the language. 

The place was also too small. From the 
first week Tony and Silvia, who had gone 
to work with him then (one of the reasons 
she had married him was to get out of work; 
little did she know what lay ahead), knew 
that no matter how fast and hard they 
worked there was a limit to the money they 
could make. Then began a pattern that is 
almost devilish in conception, 

Confident now that if you sell a truly 
good hero the world will find a way to your 
door, Marotta began leasing space in an 
unpromising location in an unpromising 
building (cheap), taking an option to buy 
the building (cheap). The instant success 
of his newest shop would make the location 
suddenly desirable. At this point Marotta 
would sell the business to eager buyers, and 
with their money make a down payment on 
the building, and then by leasing the space 
back to the new owners at five or six times 
what he paid, pay off the building and go on 
to bigger and better stores. 

The system works fairly well. Tony bought 
the Front Street building, for example, for 
$65,000, Last year he sold it for $350,000, 
which is not a bad parlay for a sixth-grade 
dropout from the village of Piazzola. All built 
on hero sandwiches. 

In 10 years Marotta opened and sold 13 
shops and finally tired of it. Three years ago 
he opened 1,000 and 1 Italian Delights and 
this, he swears, is the last. He paid $125,000 
for the building, and spent $165,000 reno- 
vating it. Considering the money he would 
have to spend for rent of his space, and 
the money he gets from rent for the apart- 
ments he built upstairs, he has possession 
of the building without putting out any 
money and runs his restaurant almost rent- 
free. 

At 2:30 p.m. not long ago, when Marotta 
could finally come up for air, I asked him 
about this matter of pennies still being the 
basic unit of all small business. From what 
I had seen, no one ever asked the price of 
a hero or seemed to be sure what it was. 
If Marotta had charged 60 or 65 cents for, 
say, a mortadella hero, no one would have 
known or minded the difference, just so long 
as the final price, with a beer or soda thrown 
in, came to about a dollar. 

How does he continue his policy of pass- 
ing down savings to customers when they 
don’t seem to know the price of what he 
sells? Marotta does it in a sort of inverse 
fashion. He does it by quality. Each time he 
saves money, he can afford to sell a better 
ham, a better salami at the same price as 
inferior ham or salami. Consider the finances 
of a Marotta hero. There are many kinds 
and grades of salami, most of them lousy. 
Most Americans can’t tell a good one from 
a bad one by sight. Only, after eating a bad 
one, there is a sensation of having been 
treated to a spoonful of crankcase oll. 

A whole salami weights about five pounds 
and costs about $5.25, wholesale. Marotta 
can import a delicious Genoa hard salami 
for six dollars. Every so often, however, for 
reasons no one understands, the price will 
drop to $5.50. Because Marotta always has 
cash and is a preferred customer, because he 
makes it a point to have large storage areas 
so he can buy by choice and price and not 
by necessity, he buys all he can at the low 
price. Since a five-pound salami makes about 
22 heroes, a quarter of a pound per hero. 
Marotta is only a penny behind the third- 
rate salami. And with his low overhead, his 
volume, he can now afford to sell quality 
salami at prices competitive with junk. 

The customers don’t know this. All they 
know is that they feel better after eating 
one of Marotta’s heroes. And Marotta knows 
that because of his attention to pennies, 
two cents on this order, one cent per can on 
that order, everything adding up, he can 
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compete with quality which in turn results 
in a gross business that approaches several 
hundred thousand dollars a year. 

The money he makes embarrasses him in 
a way. I wanted to know the exact cost of a 
Marotta Special, and he was afraid to tell me 
because he was afraid his customers might 
get angry. When I told him that I was unable 
to duplicate the Marotta Special in my house, 
with my labor, for the price he charged in 
his restaurant, he relented. 

The bread costs five cents. Three slices of 
capocollo, nine cents. Two slices of provo- 
lone, eight cents. Four slices Genoa salami, 10 
cents. Imported peppers, marinated eggplant, 
anchovies, chopped lettuce, oil and vinegar, 
fresh tomatoes, 13 cents—45 cents for a hero 
that sells at 80 cents, This does not include 
labor, taxes and overhead, but still, with 
these, Marotta averages a profit of 20 to 25 
percent on every hero he sells. Since a day’s 
take conservatively, is 800 customers who 
average one dollar each. It isn’t hard to figure 
that Marotta is capable of making real 
money—sometimes, I am forced to conclude, 
a good deal more than Marotta has chosen 
to tell me. It embarrasses him. 

It was six o’clock. It was time to go, but he 
stopped to put one last basket of fresh green 
peppers to marinate in a vat of white wine, 
and then took off his apron and turned out 
the light. Just before he did, however, he 
turned at the door and took one last, long 
look around at the empty shop, 

“Well, another day, another dollar,” he 
said, 

“You make me laugh,” I said, and he 
laughed. 

“Yeah.” He knew what I meant. It's pretty 
funny, isn’t it?” 

On the street, just another working guy 
going home, tired after a long day. Most of 
his customers, if they passed him wouldn’t 
notice him. They never have seen him. Just 
a working guy. 

Boy, the guy who owns this joint must be 
cleaning up,” they say to him at lunch. 

“Yeah, cleaning up,” Tony says. 

We got into his Mustang and drove out the 
Long Island Expressway. He was tired, but 
not tensely tired. His business was done for 
the day, he didn’t carry it home in his head. 
At the Glen Cove Road North sign he turned 
off and then headed the car into a land of 
rolling lawns and large homes, through the 
Westbury estates, and finally turned off onto 
a winding private road lined with towering 
oak and tulip poplar trees, and then up into 
a sweeping manicured driveway. He knew 
what was in my mind. 

“Long way from Piazzola, huh?” 

Such a long, long way. 

Just before the house, delicately hidden 
behind a line of hemlock and fig trees that 
his father had planted was a vegetable garden 
filled with things not generally found in 
Oyster Bay. Broccoli, green peppers, Italian 
sauce tomatoes. He was a little shy about the 
garden. It seemed just a little out of place, 
although I liked it. 

“For my father, you know? The old days. 
Like on the other side. He likes to come and 
take care of the plants. Sit in the sun. 

Before going into the house we passed a 
cord of split logs. “He did that. Ninety years 
old.” He shook his head. “Those people knew 
how to work.” 

In the house Silvia was waiting for us. She 
had spent the earlier part of the afternoon 
having lunch and playing bridge at the Lo- 
cust Valley Women’s Club and had just come 
from St. Christopher’s, an orphanage in the 
area, where she hoped she had been able to 
dispense a little of the love and attention 
she was denied as a child, 

It is an amazing country in this way. There 
is nowhere else that I know of that is really 
like it. Silvia Marotta knows this and, what 
is best, can admit it. She could read what my 
eyes must have been revealing as they went 
around the room, which is ornate and rich- 
looking, that behind the portrait of Silvia 
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over the great brick fireplace I was seeing the 
young girl making the beds and mopping 
the coal dust from the floor of a rundown 
house in a coal camp. 

“Yes. All on a hero sandwich too,” she was 
able to say. 

“ae was looking around the room now 

“This will sound funny. You know what I 
miss?” We waited. “Goats. I still miss the 
goats.” 

“Oh, no,” Silvia said. She seemed to be 
serious. “No goats. That’s what we got away 
from.” 

She brought us a cocktail, and now Ma- 
rotta seemed very tired. He had been up at 
five. He had been working on his feet for 12 
hours, using his back and his hands and his 
legs. He is 61 years old. He owns a number 
of buildings now, he has a shop that Ralph 
Garcia has run with no reduction in profit, 
he has money in the bank. Why should a 
man of 61, a hero sandwich maker, be sitting 
in this lavish room, almost a little too tired 
to sip his drink? So I asked him the ques- 
tion that it was inevitable to ask, and he 
looked at me with shock, as if I had said 
a truly indecent and even a little 
mad. 

“Quit work?” he said to me, “Whattaya 
mean, quit work?” He held his hands out 
and looked at them as if I had suggested 
they be amputated. “Work? That’s me. 
3 what I do. That's Tony Marotta. I 
work,” 
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Mr. PUCINSKT. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when there continues to be an astounding 
amount of unrest throughout our coun- 
try and in the streets of every city and 
town of our Nation, the question of how 
to cope with the root cause of these prob- 
lems continues to plague our concerned 
society. 

In my endeavors in the field of educa- 
tion and through constant contact with 
the people I represent from the city of 
Chicago, I have become more aware that 
the care and attention due the children 
of our Nation must be given very early 
in life and is, indeed, essential. For those 
less fortunate children who cannot en- 
joy the adult guidance and protection af- 
forded them by the parent who must 
work, our responsibility is clearly out- 
lined. 

One solution to the problems we face 
of unattended children who are left with 
no direct supervision is the 2stablish- 
ment of day care centers in cities 
throughout our Nation which would not 
only insure the safety of these young- 
sters who are destined for a questionable 
future, but encourage those mothers who 
have thus far depended so heavily on 
AFDC assistance to secure employment. 

The complex problems which we face 
in this entire area have been properly 
put into perspective by Connie Meyers in 
her “Latchkey Children” articles which 
recently appeared in Chicago’s American. 
Miss Meyers has performed a notable 
public service by calling attention to one 
of our Nation’s most serious problems. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for the serious 
consideration of my fellow colleagues the 
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following articles which I believe certain- 
ly deserve our attention and considera- 
tion: 

[From Chicago’s American, Jan. 14, 1967] 


LATCH-KEY CHILDREN OFTEN Sap, OFTEN 
LONELY 
(By Connie Meyers) 

Joey S. wears a chain around his neck. On 
it is a medal with his name, address, his age, 
10, and his phone number. Next to the medal 
is a Key. 

Each weekday afternoon at 3:30 Joey, a 
thin dark-haired boy with solemn blue eyes, 
uses the key to let himself and his sister 
Ann, 8, into their empty North Side apart- 
ment. 

Joey says that he and his sister first get a 
snack of cold cereal and milk in the kitchen 
and then settle down for an afternoon of 
television. Their mother is home by 6:00 p.m. 

Joey and Ann are “latch-key” children, one 
of a growing army of youngsters in Chicago 
who return after school to empty homes or 
apartments and who must fend for them- 
selves until their mother gets home from 
work, 

According to a report published in July 
by the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago, there are 56,000 children in Chicago who 
are left unsu or inadequately su- 
pervised by non-relatives” for large portions 
of the day. 

Joey and Ann’s mother took a full time job 
as a receptionist in the Loop last September 
“to pay off some old debts and so the kids can 
go to college some day.” Their father sells 
appliances. 

Mrs. S. has become part of a national trend 
toward working mothers—one out of four 
with children under 18 are now employed 
says the Women’s bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Mrs. S. says that so far it’s working out 
fine; that her children behave and can take 
care of themselves for a couple of hours in 
the afternoon. 

But there is much evidence that she is 
taking a terrible chance. 

Accounts of children burned to death when 
left alone occur at regular deadly intervals 
of once a month. 

On October 14 four children, ages 8 to 13, 
died in a fire when their father, James L. 
Call of 10149 Avenue M on the southeast side, 
left them alone while he picked up his wife 
from her job as a hotel switchboard operator. 

Fire is the biggest, but not the only danger 
when children are left to their own devices. 

Capt. Michael Delaney, director of the 
youth division of the Chicago Police depart- 
ment, says he has received calls from neigh- 
bors complaining of sex orgies in homes 
where teen-agers have been left alone. 

“Teen-agers must have adult supervision,” 
said Delaney. “Where they don’t, boys are 
apt to drift into teen gangs; girls may be- 
come promiscuous. 

“A girl goes home to an empty house or 
apartment; some boys drop by—maybe more 
than she counted on—and the home can 
end up a shambles. 

“This happens in middle class homes, as 
well as poor ones,” he says. “The problem of 
inadequate adult supervision cuts across all 
economic and social lines.” 

A police officer in a western suburb tells of 
& boy and girl, age 7 and 12, whose mother 
took a job last summer. 

“The first complaint we had was from a 
neighbor who said the boy had enticed her 
daughter to his home and had behaved im- 
properly,” he said. 

We never learned the truth of the matter, 
but later the boy started playing with his 
father’s rifle and shot a hole thru a neigh- 
bor's window. 

“Now the latch key children are left com- 
pletely to themselves,” he said. “None of the 
3 Kids are permitted to play with 
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A social worker with wide experience with 
the problems created when a wife goes to 
work says a mother who loves her kids will 
move heaven and earth to prevent their be- 
coming latch key children. 

Wilda J. Dailey is head of the Midway 
Office of Family Service of United Charities, 
6127 S. University av., in Woodlawn. 

Her clientele include both University of 
Chicago professors’ and students’ families 
and residents of the ghetto. 

Most middle class working mothers make 
arrangements for baby sitters said Miss 
Dailey, “but even here there are terrible 
problems.” 

“There is a great need for a baby sitter 
screening service,” said Miss Dailey. There's 
a case on family service files now of a baby 
girl who was beaten almost to doath by her 


“The sitter—mentally retarded and emo- 
tionally disturbed—was referred to the 
— by a state employment service,“ she 
Many Woodlawn residents go to great 
lengths not to leave their children alone 
sald Miss Dailey. 

“But a father making $450 a month as 
& semi-skilled factory worker cannot support 
& large family here, so the mother finds a job 
as a waitress for maybe $150 a week. 

“They work separate shifts so the children 
will have supervision—but the parents never 
see each other. 

“Some families don’t seem to care. They 
turn the children out in the morning with 
10 cents for a lunch of french fries and catsup 
and don’t see them again until evening.” 

The Welfare Council’s report was based on 
a detailed study of day care needs in 75 
Chicago communities. 

It revealed that in part because of the 
trend for mothers to go to work, there is 
an overwhelming need for better provision 
for their children. 

But existing day care facilities—nursery 
schools and day care centers—do not even 
begin to meet the need. 

In one community, Englewood, 500 pre- 
school children of working mothers are esti- 
mated to be in need of supervised day care, 
but Englewood’s one group center and four 
licensed homes can provide full-day care for 
only 78. 

The obvious solution—for mothers to stay 
home—is not realistic. 

Studies by the U.S. Department of Labor 
show that most women work because they 
have to. 

Because prejudice against working mothers 
is diminishing, the labor department pre- 
dicts a rise of 43 per cent in the 1970s in 
the number of working mothers of pre- 
school children. 

The existence in Chicago of thousands of 
children and young people who are growing 
up without adult warmth or supervision can 
no longer be ignored says the Welfare 
Council. 

Their presence cuts across the whole 
spectrum of the city’s problems and needs: 
street crime, teen gangs, vandalism, racial 
unrest. 

Providing day care facilities and all-around 
better care for children says the Welfare 
Council, is Chicago’s number one welfare 
need. 

[From Chicago’s American, Jan. 16, 1968] 
WORKING MoTHER’s PROBLEM: THE CHILD 
AFTER SCHOOL 
(By Connie Meyers) 

Finding a place to leave the children while 
mother is at work may sound easy but it 


isn’t. Ask Mrs. Mary Linda Melgarejo. 

Mrs. Melgarejo, 20, the mother of a 3-year- 
old boy, has lived in a small, furnished apart- 
ment just off North avenue since last spring 
when she obtained her divorce. 

She blinked back tears of frustration as 
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she told a reporter of her search for a place 
for her son. 

“Three days ago I started looking in the 
yellow pages,” she said, “I’ve made more than 
50 calls to day care centers and nursery 
schools. 

They're all very sympathetic and nice, but 
have no room. They say they'll put me on the 
waiting list. Then they suggest another place 
for me to call.” 

Like most employed mothers, Mrs. Mel- 
garejo is working because she has to. At 15 
she dropped out of high school to marry a 
23-year-old soldier. 

“I'm from Chicago,” she said, “but my ex- 
husband was born in Bolivia. After his army 
stint we moved there. But I couldn’t take the 
climate or the food, so now I’m back here 
alone with Jaime. 

“My ex-husband stayed in South America, 
and sends me $35 to $50 a month.” 

Finding day care for Jaime became an 
emergency when Mrs. Melgarejo's parents, 
who had been looking after Jaime while she 
worked as a cashier in a Loop hotel, decided 
to move to California. 

“This is the third ht day I’ve been 
absent from work,” said Mrs. Melgarejo. “I've 
only had my job for 6 months. If I don't 
find a place for Jaime soon, I’m afraid 111 
be fired. 

“Jaime is all I have, and I have to find 
people who'll be good to him, not just some- 
one who's doing it for a dollar.” 

Mrs, Melgarejo’s name was obtained from 
the long waiting list of the De Paul Day 
Nursery, which like most Chicago child care 
agencies has far more applicants than space, 
said Sister Mary Thomas, director. 

Mrs. Melgarejo’s experience is typical, says 
the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago, because there is a tremendous shortage 
of day care facilities for children here. 

In a study last year of 75 communities, the 
council learned that altho 200,000 children 
under 14 in Chicago have working mothers, 
there are 89 full day care centers with a total 
capacity for 4,652 children—one in 43 of 
these children. 

According to the council there are 56,000 
children in Chicago who are left “unsuper- 
vised or inadequately supervised” for large 
portions of the day. 

Of these, 15,000 are “latch key children,” 
school age children who get no supervision 
after school. 

The need for day care for children is great- 
est in the inner city, but it exists every- 
where, the council said. 

For example, in East Garfield Park where 
much poverty exists, there are 1,400 children 
that need day care but facilities for only 
235; in South Shore, a middle income area, 
there are 800 children in need of day care, 
but facilities for only 286. 

The presence of thousands of youngsters 
growing up on the streets contributes to 
crime, teen gangs, other problems, sald the 
council 


Lack of child care facilities has other con- 
sequences. 

William H. Robinson, director of the Cook 
County department of public aid, says one- 
fourth of Chicago’s 26,627 mothers on Aid to 
Families of Dependent Children [AFDC, for- 
merly ADC] could go off relief tomorrow if 
there was a place for their children. 

“The majority of AFDC mothers want to 
work and would,” said Robinson, adding that 
the cost to the state to support an AFDC 
mother with three children [the average 
AFDC family] is roughly $3,000 a year. 

Congress under the social security act re- 
cently passed a law requiring that AFDC 
mothers put their children in day nurseries 
and go to work. 

Robinson says this law, which also will 
deny aid to children born after last Jan. 1, 
is unjust and unrealistic, 

“The children can't be put in day nurseries 
because the facilities don’t exist,” said Rob- 
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inson, adding that the law provides money 
for services but not for building of facilities. 

Rep. Sidney Yates (D., Ul.) also con- 
demns some aspects of the new law, saying 
day care should be provided for children of 
women who want to work, but that “mothers 
should not be forced against their will to 
leave their young children.” 

After the Our Lady of the Angels fire in 
1958, Chicago’s fire prevention bureau passed 
strict safety regulations concerning day 
nurseries and schools. 

Persons attempting to start child care 
centers know what a stumbling block these 
regulations have been. They are part of the 
reason why day care is in such short supply. 

In 1964, Miss Ethel Knight set out to es- 
tablish a day nursery in Woodlawn, where 
according to the council there are 1,300 chil- 
dren of working mothers in need of day 
care and facilities for only 29. 

“For 3 years we looked at building after 
building,” said Mrs. Knight. 

“If the plumbing was O.K., the building 
wasn’t fireproof or lacked an outdoor play 
area. We had funds to sart the nursery, but 
not enough for an expensive sprinkling sys- 
tem.” 

Mrs. Knight finally gave up. 

Last spring Daniel Larsen, associate min- 
ister of the First Presbyterian church in Oak 
Park, was approached by two workng 
mothers who were worried because their 
school-age children were getting mo super- 
vision in the afternoon. 

In September Larsen started a lunch and 
after-school program in the church, at a cost 
of $9 a week a child. 

“So far we've lost about $700,” he said. 
“We have room for 40 children. Only 20 are 
enrolled. If we don’t get subsidized soon we'll 
be out of business.” 

Public apathy is the main reason why 
the need for day care has become so acute, 
says John H. Ballard, executive director of 
the welfare council. 

Rep. Roman Pucinski [D., III.] says there 
must be sweeping action if the problems 
created by the lack of day care are to be 
solved. 

His proposals include an 11-month school 
year; schools kept open from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m.; and construction of day care facilities 
adacent to elementary school buildings. 

Administered by the board of education, 
this new setup would require “a whole new 
core of subprofessional help” to supervise 
lunch periods, playgrounds, and the after- 
school program. 

Pucinski stressed the need for provision for 
children of all ages, saying that day care cen- 
ters for young children will have limited use- 
fulness if older children go without super- 
vision. 

“By 1970 a majority of the nation’s mothers 
will be employed,” said Pucinski. “This will 
be a necessity if we are to meet the manpower 
needs of the trillion-dollar economy we will 
have by 1971.” 

Pucinski said funds to implement his 
proposals are obtainable thru the anti-pov- 
erty program, the model cities program, and 
thru a proposed amendment to the school act 
that would require the federal government to 
pay the local cost of education for children 
living in public housing projects. 

[There are 90,000 school-age children in 
housing projects in Chicago, said Pucinski, 
and the CHA pays only $11 of the $449 it 
costs to educate one such child for a year]. 

Day care would ultimately eliminate 
AFDC, said Pucinski, and its cost in the long 
run would be well worth it: 

“If people really want to eliminate crime 
and do away with the welfare state, they will 
act quickly,” he said. 

“Td like to see Chicago the first city in 
the nation with a whole network of day care 
centers that would bring the advantages of 
Head Start to children at an early age and 
would give working mothers peace of mind.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
No Pomp—Much Circumstance 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the growing Soviet involvement 
in the Middle East and the obvious at- 
tempts of the Communists to extend 
their control in that area, a spirited arti- 
cle in the Near East Report of January 
23, is a very penetrating analysis of the 
problem. I insert the commentary in the 
Recorp at this point: 

No Pomp—MvcH CIRCUMSTANCE 


The Persian Gulf may become the new 
crisis zone in the Near East. 

On Jan. 16, Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
announced that by 1971 Britain will with- 
draw her 8,000 men from Bahrain and 
Sharjah and abandon her air bases there. 
The British intend to honor their commit- 
ment to the seven Trucial States and 
Bahrain, Qatar and Kuwait from air and 
naval bases in Britain and the Mediterra- 
nean, but there is some doubt that this is 
feasible. Britain's ability to launch a military 
operation will be further weakened by her 
cancellation of her order for 50 F-111 long- 
range jets from the United States. 

Britain’s decision to end her 115-year-old 
presence in the Gulf has jolted the West, as 
well as the Gulf states, because the resulting 
power vacuum may invite recrudescence of 
local wars and Russian and Egyptian infil- 
tration. British presence in the Persian Gulf 
has safeguarded some $5 billion worth of 
British and U.S. oil investments, Britain has 
acted as a policeman and a judge in an area 
long bloodied by internecine warfare. 

There are many disputes—few agreements, 

Iran claims the island of Bahrain off the 
coast of Saudi Arabia. Iraq claims Kuwait. 
Borders between Saudi Arabia and other 
states of the Arabian Peninsula have not 
been agreed upon. The Trucial States con- 
stantly bicker over boundaries. Offshore 
rights and demarcation lines are yet to be 
determined. 

But the major threat is the attempt of 
the radical Arab states, backed by the Soviet 
Union, to dominate the entire Near East. 

THE SOVIET THREAT 

The Soviet Union suffered a catastrophic 
reverse in the Arab-Israel war in June. It has 
attempted to recoup its prestige and power 
by arming the Arab states and by giving them 
all-out diplomatic and political support. 
Some alarmists say that the way to curry 
Arab favor and to counter Soviet influence 
is to reduce U. S. support for Israel. They 
would like us to join with the Soviet Union 
in pressuring Israel to make concessions. 

This is blundering over-simplification. So- 
viet penetration of the Near East began in 
1955 when President Nasser entered into the 
arms deal with the Communist bloc. Since 
that time the Soviet Union has favored five 
Arab states: Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Algeria and 
Yemen. 

It is true that the Soviet Union exploits 
the Arab-Israel conflict to further its own 
political and ideological objectives in the 


region. But there are other conflicts which 
are far more useful for Soviet purpose. 


Primarily, these grow out of the great gulf 
between the have“ and the “have-not” 
Arab states, as well as the gulf between the 
“haves” and “have-nots” within their popu- 
lations. 

The real threat of the Soviet Union is not 
military occupation. It is the attempt to un- 
dermine pro-Western regimes and to mobilize 
anti-Western elements throughout the area 
in order to weaken oil and other economic 
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interests important to the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Western Europe. 


REGIONAL STABILITY AND INTERNAL STABILITY 


There are a number of solutions. 

Primarily, the future of the Persian Gulf— 
and the world’s richest oil flelds—depends 
on the governments of the area. 

The Gulf has two giants, Iran and Saudi 
Arabia, and a number of small skeikhdoms, 
wealthy and poor. If they can build internal 
stability and cooperate with each other, 
neither the Soviet Union nor Egypt can 
make headway. 

Regional security is the concept the Brit- 
ish have tried to foster in the area. Six 
years ago, they helped set up a council of the 
Trucial States but its accomplishments have 
been unimportant decisions about uniform 
traffic regulations. Britain's withdrawal de- 
cision has wakened them. There have been 
meetings between the rulers of Iran and 
Kuwait in Teheran and of Saudi Arabia and 
Bahrain in Riyadh. The Shah of Iran will 
meet King Faisal in February. 

The British suggest that the three most 
important states in the area—Iran, Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia—cooperate in a joint de- 
fense arrangement. Iran takes the matter 
most seriously. Her Parliament recently au- 
thorized a $266 million loan to purchase 
arms, in addition to the $40 million budg- 
etary allocation for the army. 

The United States expects the countries 
of the Persian Gulf to fill the power vacuum 
by mutual security arrangements. 

Under Secretary of State Eugene V. Rostow 
called Britain's decision “a dramatic shock.” 
He said that steps are well under way” to 
form “security arrangements to replace those 
which have now been abandoned.” 

Cairo is reacting sharply to such defense 
agreements. Blocked in Yemen, Nasser may 
focus attention on the riches of the Gulf. 
Cairo Radio has already accused the United 
States of intending to claim the British leg- 
acy. Cairo said that the United States has 
stepped up activities in the area and has 
begun “open interference in support of the 
mercenaries and infiltrators” in Yemen. It 
makes the sinister charge that a major rea- 
son for the visit of Prime Minister Leyi Esh- 
kol to the United States was to plan for U.S. 
intervention in Yemen. 

On Jan. 12, the Egyptian Gazette attacked 
plans for a regional defense arrangement in 
the Gulf as “ominous.” Egypt’s main anxiety 
is Iran's participation. 

More important than a regional security 
pact is internal strength. The more stable 
these countries become, the better they will 
resist penetration and subversion. 

A rational and equitable redistribution of 
wealth can frustrate Soviet propaganda. 
Tronically, this seems to be under way—al- 
though for a dubious purpose. Saudi Arabia, 
Libya and Kuwait are bankrolling Egypt and 
Jordan with $378 million a year as a result of 
the Khartoum agreement. This subvention is 
expected to continue as long as the Suez 
Canal remains closed. Faisal thereby hopes 
to dissuade Nasser from subversive and dan- 
gerous initiatives in Yemen. The Saudi ruler 
may already fear that Egypt is not living up 
to this agreement and that Soviet strength 
is increasing on Saudi Arabia’s borders. But 
Faisal may be unable to renege on this agree- 
ment since he would then be accused of be- 
trayal in the Arab-Israel conflict. 

In another proposal which also involves 
some redistribution of wealth, the seven 
Trucial States—the weakest and most back- 
ward of the lot—have already offered to pay 
the 860 million-a-year expenses of the British 
garrison. Britain, so long a policeman on the 
block, may now be hired as a private guard. 
Washington, which has been urging the re- 
tention of at least a modest British presence 
in the area, would probably welcome such a 
development. 

The most effective way to avert revolution 
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is to raise living standards and to eliminate 
the gap between rich and poor in Arab 
countries. 

On Jan. 8, 1963, the late President Ken- 
nedy made public a letter to Faisal in which 
he encouraged Saudi Arabia to “move ahead 
successfully on the path of modernization 
and reform,” and to achieve “tranquillity—an 
atmosphere devoid of recrimination and in- 
stigation from within and without.” 

On the following day—it was a coinci- 
dence—the Shah of Iran announced his 
“White Revolution”—a referendum to speed 
reforms: honest elections, nationalization of 
forest lands, land reform and a campaign 
against illiteracy. 

The Soviet Union invariably exploits con- 
flicts to serve its objectives. The nations 
which really want to preserve their inde- 
pendence might well consider the urgent 
need to end all intra-regional disputes: the 
war between Israel and the Arab states; the 
civil wars in Yemen, Iraq and Sudan; the 
Morocco-Algeria dispute, the ongoing ten- 
sions between moderate and radical regimes, 
as well as the local skirmishes in the Persian 
Gulf area. 


De Gaulle 
HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I ask that 
the following two articles appear at 
this point in the RECORD: 


De GAULLE’S Icy GRIP ON COMMON MARKET 
Puts CHILL ON EUROPE 


(By RicHarp D. MCCARTHY, Congressman, 

39th District) 

AMSTERDAM, January 11.—Gen. de Gaulle’s 
latest could-shouldering the Britain’s bid 
for entry into the Common Market has put 
a chill on his relations with other European 
nations, as frigid as the continent’s current 
cold snap. 

A few months ago, most West European 
officials seemed to share many of Gen. de 
Gaulle's views. But today disagreement with 
his foreign policy is widespread. It reached a 
peak last month when, for the second time, 
France refused to admit Britain to Common 
Market membership. 
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This move angered the other Common 
Market members—Belgium, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands and West Germany— 
who wanted Britain in. And it annoyed Nor- 
way, Denmark and Ireland, who also would 
like to join the Market but cannot do so until 
Britain is admitted. 

The five non-French market nations 
seemed determined to admit Britain and are 
expected to raise the issue again—perhaps 
within months. 

CONSENSUS ON DE GAULLE 

As for long-range policy, Woodruff Wallner, 
acting U.S. ambassador to France, told this 
writer a consensus is developing on the sub- 
ject of Gen. de Gaulle. Talks with various 
Officials revealed that the consensus em- 
braces these basic points: 

1. Gen. de Gaulle has become a destruc- 
tive force in European affairs. Instead of 
strengthening Europe, he has weakened it 
through his crusade against the English- 
speaking countries. 

2. Nothing much can be done about him 
as long as the French people return him to 
office. But his mandate has been eroded and 
his slender control of the National Assembly 
depends on shaky coalition allies. 

3. France, with her 50 million people, con- 
siderable resources and strategic position, 
will always have a major role in Europe. 
Any irreparable breaks with France must 
be avoided. Instead, the other Western na- 
tions should plan for the day that the gen- 
eral passes from the scene and closer co- 
operation again will be possible. 


DUTCH RESENTFUL 


While these represent factors roughly 
common to a general consensus, individual 
countries in Europe have their own special 
problems. 

William Tyler, U.S. ambassador to the 
Netherlands, Tuesday told this writer that 
the Dutch are especially resentful over 
France's veto of Britain. 

Conversations with various Dutch and U.S. 
businessmen and diplomats reveal that pro- 
gressive, trade-minded Holland believes that 
it is vital to her that Britain be in the Com- 
mon Market to counterbalance the power of 
France and West Germany. 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE RICHARD D. 
MCCARTHY 
Rome, January 12.—General DeGaulle’s 
undermining of NATO and the deep Soviet 
penetration of the Mediterranean have 
created an undercurrent of concern among 
Italians about their own security. 
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Conversations with Italians and U.S. ob- 
servers here reveal a feeling of unease about 
events which have placed the very existence 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
question. There is a widespread belief here 
that the withdrawal of France from NATO’s 
integrated military structure has left a 
geographic and military void that no mili- 
tary plans can adequately fill. 

Most Italians apparently wish to see NATO 
continued after 1969 when any member can 
withdraw. They have a conviction that the 
military balance NATO established helps 
curb Soviet ambitions in Europe and pave 
the way for a possible East-West settlement. 

The Italians, a Mediterranean as well as 
European people, have been shocked by the 
Mideast War, recent rearming of the Arabs 
by the Soviets, and the Russian naval thrust 
into the Mediterranean Sea. Viewing these 
developments through the gaping holes 
punched in the NATO shield by DeGaulle, 
the Italian apprehension has been further 
heightened by France’s increasingly close 
ties with the Soviet Union. While in Paris, 
this writer learned of the possibility that the 
Soviets soon may launch a spaceship for the 
French, 

Last month’s NATO ministers’ meeting in 
Brussels failed to come up with plans for fill- 
ing the void left by General DeGaulle’s de- 
parture. But an intense search is under way 
here and in other West European capitals 
for a new structure for NATO that will not 
only reintegrate France after DeGaulle but 
will provide a united Europe with influence 
comparable to that of the United States. 

The first bricks in this new structure may 
already have been laid. Cooperative ventures 
with aircraft would lead to an arms pool. 
And growing cooperation in space may lead 
to what Prime Minister Wilson described as 
a possible “common market of advanced 
technology”. 

Whatever form the new NATO takes, 
Frederick Reinhardt, retiring U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Italy, sees this nation assuming an 
increasingly important role. While Britain 
and France are vexed by economic and poli- 
tical troubles, Italy is moving ahead. Italy’s 
Fiat is today the world’s fourth largest auto 
maker. She exports three hundred thousand 
pairs of shoes a day and her steel industry is 
among the world’s most modern. The fre- 
netic auto traffic and the exuberant people 
of Rome convey a feeling of vitality and 
growth which characterize her businessmen 
and industrialists, and the day may come 
soon when Rome again occupies a position 
of leadership not unlike the one she held two 
thousand years ago. 


SENATE—Friday, January 26, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. F. Russell Purdy, D.D., pastor, 
Wisconsin Avenue Baptist Church, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father: 

Who hast led our Nation in the rast, 
give us Thy grace that we may prove cur- 
selves a people mindful of Thy favor and 
dedicated to do Thy will. 

Bless our land with honorable industry, 
sound learning, and faith. Defend our lib- 
erties and preserve our unity. Save us 
from violence, discord and confusion, 
from pride and arrogancy. 

Endue with the spirit of wisdom those 
whom we entrust in Thy name with au- 
thority, to the end that there shall be 


peace at home and that we keep a place 
among the nations of the earth. 

In times of prosperity fill our hearts 
with thankfulness, and in the day of 
ee suffer not our trust in Thee to 

All of which we pray in the name of 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, January 25, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 


nominations were communicated to the 
2 by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
aries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 14563) to 
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amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act to provide for increases in 
benefits, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the 
Committee on the Judiciary be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the majority leader if it would 
be permissible for me to ask unanimous 
consent to exceed the 3-minute limita- 
tion at this time, for a statement on 
North Korea. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
state a definite period? 

Mr. McGEE. I should like to make it 
definite—15 minutes. I will speak without 
notes, Mr. President, and that makes it 
& little difficult to pin down the time. I 
would hope that it would be less than 15 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I raise the question 
because a situation has been developing 
in the Senate in which the full and true 
meaning of the morning hour has been 
abnegated. Inasmuch as no other Sen- 
ator in the Chamber wishes to speak at 
the moment, I would be most happy to 
agree to a 15-minute limitation. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank the majority 
leader for his consideration. 


THE MOTIVES BEHIND THE 
KOREAN CRISIS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I should 
like to discuss for a moment one or two 
of the aspects currently pending in re- 
gard to the very serious crisis in North 
Korea. 

There has been a great deal of specu- 
lation, much theorizing, about what may 
have triggered the latest incident. Some- 
times I believe there has been a tendency 
to overlook perhaps one of the more con- 
spicuous of the explanations. We have 
heard it suggested that it was a retalia- 
tion against the attempted assassination 
of President Park in Seoul last Sunday. 
We have heard it tied to the presence of 
South Korean troops in Vietnam. We 
have heard it associated with the real 
intentions—whatever they are—coming 
out of Peking these days. Some attribute 
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it to a master world plan originating in 
Moscow. 

I should like to suggest that with what- 
ever elements of fact there may be in all 
the speculation, not enough emphasis has 
been attached to the motivation that de- 
rives from the condition between the two 
Koreas themselves at this time. 

I should like to suggest, Mr. President, 
that a preponderant element of motiva- 
tion may lie in the contrast between the 
two Koreas that have clearly emerged 
since 1953. In South Korea we witness 
today, some 15 years after the war in 
Korea, a near miracle. We need not 
shake our memories very hard to recall 
how impossible were the conditions 
there; that there was a dictator, Syng- 
man Rhee, who would not permit people 
to have a voice in government; that 
there was a military clique that simply 
wanted to conduct a military show; that 
South Korea was destitute and lacked 
the economic muscle to become a viable, 
independent nation; and, finally, that 
the odds against her were so consider- 
able, for local and petty reasons, that 
there was really no hope. 

Yet, with the hindsight of the history 
of our time, Mr. President, we see in 
South Korea now this near miracle, 
where there have been elections, where 
they have a going concern in govern- 
ment, reflecting the stability of orderly 
processes of change, where there is ap- 
pearing an economic marvel in itself, 
where an area that was predominantly 
agricultural has now acquired a viable 
industrial base, and, finally, a South Ko- 
rea which is already playing its role in 
the shape and the form and the destiny 
of its part of the world—Eastern Asia. 
South Korea took some lead in organiz- 
ing some of the collective economic de- 
velopment programs, through consulta- 
tion with its neighbors, for the future 
fleshing out of the economies of Eastern 
Asia. Not long ago, a conference was con- 
cluded in Seoul, which was participated 
a the international community of 
Asia. 

Also, South Korea has committed mili- 
tary forces to Southeast Asia, in the be- 
lief, the South Koreans say, that Vietnam 
makes a difference to them, too; because 
at stake, in their view, is the chance for 
stability and orderly change not just in 
Southeast Asia but also in all the eastern 
part of that vast continent. 

These are the considerations, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that in my judgment had very 
much to do with the incident involving 
the Pueblo. 

In North Korea things have not gone 
as well as in the South. Premier Kim Il 
Sung has had very serious difficulties 
within his cabinet, within his party, and 
in the country as a whole. North Korea 
has not entered a period of prosperity in 
the 15 years since the end of the Korean 
war; and whatever dreams the North 
may have had for seizing the South by 
force, for preventing the development of 
the infrastructure of independent state- 
hood, have gone down the drain as a 
result of the successes in the south. 

Therefore, we have noted in North 
Korea a rather steadily mounting drive 
in the last year—a little more than a 
year—to try to disrupt, to discombob- 
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ulate, to tear apart the fabric of stabil- 
ity and orderly change which are char- 
acteristic in the south. 

Mr. President, it should surprise no 
one that this has been going on because 
it seems to be a rather common practice 
in those parts of the world where the 
differences and the divisions between 
competing organizations and competing 
ideologies, such as those which charac- 
terize the Korean scene, have taken place. 
Thus, the incidents along the demili- 
tarized zone have mounted steadily in 
intensity and frequency during the past 
few months, The strike into the heart of 
Seoul by a specialized guerrilla team 
aimed at assassinating the President of 
South Korea is simply the latest of a 
very dramatic series of incidents. 

It is from the sequence of these inci- 
dents and their targets that we should 
be prepared to learn something about 
motivation. 

With the government in Pyongyang 
in a rather precarious situation, with 
the base of that government under some 
question, with many uncertainties 
hanging over it, it is likewise not un- 
predictable that in a desperate effort 
to galvanize local support to distill the 
sentiment behind him, that the leaders 
of the Government of North Korea would 
be moved to strive for a dramatic inci- 
dent in which it would risk little and, 
at the same time, in which it would hope 
the great power that it attacked could 
not afford to risk much in retaliation. 

It was a skillfully executed affair, but 
it would be my opinion, as long as people 
are giving their opinions on this question, 
that in this context one finds a much 
larger percentage of the explanation for 
what has just transpired. 

Having said that, Mr. President, we 
should strive, then, to fit this incident 
into its proper context as we seek to 
arrive at justice and equity, and the ac- 
quittal of the national honor in an affair 
that was clearly a breach of international 
law and procedures in international 
waters. 

I am hopeful that the tempers of some 
of those who have been speaking out on 
this matter have been brought under 
some larger measure of control than 
characterized them on the immediate 
day of the breaking of the crisis. 

Mr. President, I say that for a reason. 
Sometimes we let our rightful anger take 
precedence over our indispensable ra- 
tionality. The reason we no longer have 
the freedom to explode in indignation 
has to do with our very responsibilities 
in all the world. This is not a Barbary 
pirates setting. Whatever the young 
American Republic did in response to 
the Barbary pirates a century and a half 
ago is irrelevant because the United 
States was so small then that whatever 
it did it would not ruffle the international 
waters and it would not jeopardize the 
security of the world at that time. There 
is a difference between 1799, 1801, 1802 
or 1803 and 1968. 

Today not only is the United States 
trying to move responsibly, with a 
worldwide sensitivity of that respon- 
sibility rather than a narrow one, as a 
great power in the world, and perhaps 
the most powerful nation in the world, 
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but also we fill that role in a world in 
‘which there are nuclear bombs. This 
changes the whole atmosphere. This is 
‘what makes this kind of crisis different 
from the kind of crisis the British fleet 
might have moved into 75 years ago 
when they had the responsibility for 
maintaining balance in the world. 

So we have to assess this matter not 
in the hindsight of a very rich and stir- 
ring history, but in the cold realities of 
the present. It is that kind of responsi- 
bility, in my judgment, that our Govern- 
ment has been trying to live up to. It is 
that kind of responsibility that still 
should remind us that this is a far more 
serious incident than anything transpir- 
ing in all of Southeast Asia right now, 
and for a reason. Mr. President, that rea- 
son is that in North Korea you find the 
key, the basic confrontation in all of 
Asia between the Soviets and the Ameri- 
cans, Here is the buffer that lies between 
the competing rivalries of the two giants 
for the shape and form of the balance 
of the globe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, noting that no other Senator seeks 
recognition in relation to the transaction 
of morning business, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Wyoming 
may continue for an additional 5 
minutes. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank my friend from 
West Virginia for his courtesy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Wyoming is recognized for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I would 
like to say that the more powerful our 
Nation becomes, the more limited become 
our options for actions in isolated in- 
stances or in related crises; that the 
limitations of great power sometimes are 
frustrating, but we have to learn to live 
up to them, and I think our country is 
living up to them. 

In Southeast Asia, on the other hand, 
the explosiveness of that situation as a 
great measuring device in a tension 
ridden area of the world is at least a 
notch removed from the center of the 
powerful political capabilities now 
present in the world. It is peripheral. It 
is out on the fringe and thus, there is a 
slightly diminished shortness to the kind 
of consequences you have to weigh in 
the decisions that are made there. 

This is a basic difference, it seems to 
me, that must impose a responsible sense 
of restraint in regard to North Korea, 
on the one hand, and in regard to South- 
east Asia, on the other. This is not to 
suggest that there is no connection at 
all, because they are all cut from the 
same cloth in terms of trying to fashion 
a measure of relative stability and a cli- 
mate that will permit orderly change 
rather than the violent and terroristic 
disruptions, that really constitute a com- 
mon denominator between those two 
areas. 

In the 2 or 3 minutes that remain, I 
should like to look specifically and coldly 
at what our options are off the coast of 
North Korea today. In my opinion, some 
of those who have been sharing their 
views on the question have lost sight of 
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the real target. There are those who have 
been telling us, “Let’s go in and get that 
ship.” There have been those who have 
been saying, “Let them have an ulti- 
matum. If they don’t cough it up, then 
we will wipe them out.” 

Are those colleagues of mine forgetting 
that more than 80 American men are 
now held as hostages? I say we ought to 
be sure that everything is done to try to 
save the lives of those men. Oh, I am sure 
that to worry about the lives of military 
men may at times be considered a weak- 
ness in the realm of military confronta- 
tion. But I say it is also a reflection of the 
compassionate spirit of whatever we 
mean by the American outlook. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield? 

Mr, McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Would 
not the Senator agree that it would be 
also advisable and wise for the United 
States to determine all the facts in con- 
nection with the hijacking of the Pueblo 
before taking what might later prove to 
be precipitate action? 

Mr. McGEE. I would certainly agree 
with my friend from West Virginia. 
Sometimes the facts get in the way. 
Sometimes the facts may spoil some- 
body’s oratorical flourish. But I think 
it behooves us, more than anyone else 
in the world, and more than at any other 
time in history, to make certain that we 
know the dimensions of what it is we 
propose to react to. Even so, there is 
nothing that we think we know now that 
makes this a very savory incident. 

It is humiliating and it is insulting but 
it was intended to be just that, for par- 
ticular reasons, I am sure. The point is, 
if we put the recovery of those men, alive 
if possible, on a very high priority, we 
must cut out the reckless lingo about re- 
deeming the ship now without any con- 
sideration as to what happens to the 
Americans who are hostages. 

If I may venture the thought, Mr. 
President, if the entire American fleet 
moved into Wonsan, if we dropped a 
million marines in there, we would not 
save the lives of those men in time. I 
suspect they would be the first to be 
shot. I believe that we should put a very 
high priority on trying, somehow, to 
negotiate them out of there alive if we 
can. That, in itself, imposes consider- 
able restraint. I think it is time that we 
clutter up the airwaves and the printed 
columns less as to how much time we 
have in which to go in and get that ship. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Wyoming has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I note, again, that no other Sen- 
ator seeks recognition at the moment. 
Therefore, in view of the fact that this 
is a very important statement which the 
Senator from Wyoming is making, I ask 
unanimous consent that he may proceed 
for not to exceed an additional 5 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Again I thank my col- 
league from West Virginia very much 
for his courtesy. 

Mr. President, I think it is very obvious 
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that so far as the President of the United 
States is concerned, from the very first 
he has been limited by two circumstances 
already accomplished facts before there 
was an opportunity to come to grips with 
the crisis. 

One of those was that the ship, in fact, 
was captured and towed into Wonsan. 
The other was that certain units of the 
American fleet were committed offshore 
and, therefore, it is ridiculous to pretend 
that neither one of those happened and 
that we have got to start where we are, 
not where we might have been if some- 
one else had been in command in the 
Far East. 

Mr. President, there are many options 
remaining; but I think the No. 1 priority 
should have little or nothing to do with 
that ship, but should have a great deal 
to do with those men. That should be the 
first order of business, to do whatever 
it takes to try to get them back. If it be- 
comes obvious that there will be no break 
on that front, if it becomes conspicuous 
that there is to be a rigid line, then only 
at that point—and I do not believe that 
point has been reached yet—should we 
then carefully calculate the steps avail- 
able to us for tightening the screws on 
the Government of North Korea in order 
to produce an ultimate settlement of the 
question. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wyoming 
yield at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BAKER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. McGEE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Would 
not the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] also agree that, while 
the saber may ultimately have to be used, 
rattling the saber at this point makes 
more difficult the President’s sincere, 
dedicated, and conscientious efforts to 
achigye the release of the 83 men and the 

p. 

Mr. McGEE. I would think that a loud 
rattling of the saber would risk whatever 
bare chance there may be—if there is a 
chance—to get those men freed. I sus- 
pect, sometimes, that there are those who 
would rattle the saber for the benefit of 
the homefront even more than the North 
Korean front, I realize that is important, 
too, but I believe, again, that the prior- 
ity here should be to do what we have to 
do, restraining what we have to restrain, 
in order to try to get those men out of 
there. 

I think, likewise, Mr. President, that 
we are soon going to hear a bit about who 
consulted whom in the crisis. Questions 
will be raised—they have been raised 
with some already by spokesmen of the 
press—such as, “Do you think Congress 
was consulted enough in this element, in 
this circumstance?” 

Mr. President, if I may be blunt about 
it, and as forthright as possible, I think 
that the answer to that question will be 
determined by how this crisis is resolved, 
that if it comes out quickly and exactly 
at a “low price,” then everyone in Con- 
gress will say, “Yes, it was the result of 
teamwork between the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches.” But, if it becomes tor- 
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tuous and ultimately costly, we will be 
hearing some of the same voices raised, 
just as they were raised after the Gulf 
of Tonkin incident, that, “No, Congress 
was not adequately consulted and did 
not adequately participate.” 

Mr. President, I make the reminder 
that the restraint, the sobriety, the ra- 
tionality with which this extremely 
touchy and serious crisis has been ap- 
proached is matched by a similar kind of 
limitation on our options and a restraint 
on our capabilities, even in the pursuit 
of policy in Southeast Asia right now. 

Yesterday, I had occasion to talk on 
the transatlantic telephone to some of- 
ficials of the BBC. They were sounding 
me out on what I thought about the 
North Korean crisis. I explained that I 
thought cool judgment should prevail; 
that we should “keep our cool” with re- 
spect to what was taking place there. 
They expressed great applause for such 
an American approach. 

I had to say to these people in this 
telephone conversation, “Just a minute. 
You ought to know something else about 
me; namely, that I happen to believe 
we are doing the right thing, the right 
way, in Southeast Asia, and I believe 
that that policy has been characterized 
by restraint, by an attempt to try to 
isolate a conflict rather than spread it, 
and that perhaps we could use a little 
more understanding among some of our 
friends in other parts of the world” about 
our spirit of restraint that there was a 
relation between the two; that they 
should not look at us with one eye, with 
only one eye focused on North Korea; 
that they should open the other eye and 
see the relationship of that to the way 
we are carrying out a real responsi- 
bility to mankind around the world, 
which we have tried to achieve at a 
minimum of violence and cost, and which 
has the best chance for an emerging sta- 
bility that alone can guarantee the pros- 
pects for peaceful change. 

I want to thank the Senator from 
West Virginia for allowing me this ad- 
ditional time. I appreciate the courtesy 
he has shown to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming on this occasion. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 1 minute only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I congratulate the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming on making a 
timely statement. I think the statement 
should have been made. I do not know 
of anyone in this body who is more 
knowledgeable of the subject of the war 
in Vietnam, and other difficulties in the 
Far East, to wit, Korea, than is the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming. His 
was a speech advocating not cowardice, 
but restraint; not hasty and impulsive 
action, but careful, reasoned action. I 
congratulate the Senator. I believe this 
is an hour in which restraint is needed, 
an hour which requires that we say 
nothing—by “we” I mean Senators like 
myself—if we have nothing that can 
contribute, at the moment, to a solution 
of the crisis, and that we proceed to get 
the facts, and let the President have a 
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free hand in pursuing and selecting 
whatever options may be available to 
him. 


Mr. McGEE. I thank my friend. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER an- 
nounced that on today, January 26, 
1968, the Vice President signed the en- 
rolled bill (S. 306) to increase the 
amounts authorized for Indian adult vo- 
cational education, which had previously 
been signed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE Co. 

A letter from the vice president, the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of that company, for the year 1967 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT ON CLAIMS PAID UNDER THE MILITARY 
PERSONNEL AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES’ CLAIMS 
Act or 1964 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 

ting, pursuant to law, a report on claims paid 

under the Military Personnel and Civilian 

Employees’ Claims Act of 1964, for the cal- 

endar year 1967 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN TORT CLAIMS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to 
administratively settle tort claims arising in 
foreign countries (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF LEG- 
ISLATURE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of South Dakota, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, as follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 2 
A concurrent resolution, memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to give prior 

consideration to the development and use 

of the waters of the Upper Missouri River 

Basin in the Upper Great Plains States 

including the State of South Dakota be- 

fore authorizing the funding of the diver- 
sion of such waters to other States 


Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota, the Sen- 
ate concurring therein: 

Whereas, The development and use of the 
waters of the Upper Missouri River Basin in 
the States of Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Wyoming is necessary for the 
economic development of these States; and, 

Whereas, The impoundment of water in 
the reservoirs of the Upper Missouri River 
Basin has taken a considerable amount of 
tillable land out of production; and, 

Whereas, Plans are being formulated and 
proposed which would divert substantial 
amounts of water to uses in the lower Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Basins and to also 
divert water outside of the Missouri Basin; 
and, 
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Whereas, The Four State Legislative Con- 
ference of Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Wyoming has resolved that the 
four States should have prior claims to their 
just share of the water that originates, flows 
through, or is impounded in these States, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the 
House of Representatives of the Forty-third 
Legislature of the State of South Dakota, the 
Senate concurring therein, that the Con- 
gress of the United States be memorialized to 
take whatever action might be necessary and 
appropriate to give prior consideration to 
the development and use of the waters of the 
Upper Missouri River Basin in the Upper 
Great Plains States before authorizing the 
funding of the diversion of such waters to 
other States; and, 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
Concurrent Resolution be transmitted by the 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Dakota to the offices of 
the President and Vice-President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, the 
members of the Congressional delegation of 
the State of South Dakota, and the Gov- 
ernor of the State of South Dakota. 

Adopted by the House of Representatives, 
January 11, 1968. 

Concurred in by the Senate, January 19, 
1968. 

JAMES D. JELBERT, 


Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
PAUL INMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
LEM OVERPECK, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 


NIELS P, JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
OKLAHOMA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
have been requested by the Oklahoma 
State Legislature to submit for the at- 
tention of the Senate the resolution 
identified as enrolled House Concurrent 
Resolution 550. This resolution bears 
the following title: “A concurrent reso- 
lution memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to present to the various 
States for ratification a proposed amend- 
ment to section 1, article III of the Con- 
stitution of the United States to provide 
for limitations in the tenure of offices 
of Justices of the Supreme Court and 
judges of the Federal courts, and direct- 
ing distribution.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The concurrent resolution was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as 
follows: 

ENROLLED House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 550 
A concurrent resolution, memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to present 

to the various States for ratification a 

proposed amendment to section 1, article 

III of the Constitution of the United States 

to provide for limitations in the tenure of 

offices of Justices of the Supreme Court and 
judges of Federal Courts; and directing 
distribution 

Whereas, Section 1, Article III of the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that 
judges of “the supreme and inferior Courts, 
shall hold their offices during good Behavior. 
.. and 

Whereas, in furtherance of the administra- 
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tion of justice all such Judges should be 
subject to removal and/or reappointment at 
stated intervals. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives of the second session of 
the thirty-first Oklahoma legislature, the 
Senate concurring therein: 

Section 1, That the Congress of the United 
States be and is hereby respectfully urged to 
adopt a measure proposing and presenting to 
the various states for ratification an amend- 
ment to Section 1, Article III of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which would limit 
the tenure of offices of Justices of the Su- 
preme Court and Judges of Federal Courts to 
six (6) years, and upon the expiration of such 
term of office would subject such Judges to 
removal and/or reappointment. 

Section 2. That duly authenticated copies 
of this Resolution, after consideration and 
enrollment, be prepared for and transmitted 
to each member of the Oklahoma Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

Adopted by the House of Representatives 
the 15th day of January, 1968. 

Rex PRIVETT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Adopted by the Senate the 18th day of 
January, 1968. 

CLEM MCSPADDEN, 
President Pro Tempore of the Senate. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, without amendment: 

S. 2839. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act to provide for 
increase in benefits, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 954) . 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL AND 
SPACE SCIENCES—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, re- 
ported the following original resolution 
(S. Res. 228) ; which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 228 


Resolved, That the Committee on Aeronau- 
tical and Space Sciences, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized un- 
der sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to the aeronautical and space activ- 
ities of departments and agencies of the 
United States, including such activities pecu- 
liar to or primarily associated with the devel- 
opment of weapons systems or military opera- 
tions. 

Sec. 2. (a) For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion the committee is authorized, from Feb- 

1, 1968, through January 31, 1969, in- 
clusive, to (1) make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable, (2) employ upon a tempo- 
rary basis and fix the compensation of tech- 
nical, clerical, and other assistants and con- 
sultants, and (3) with the prior consent of 
the head of the department or agency of the 
Government concerned and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, utilize the reim- 
bursable services, information, facilities, and 
personnel of any department or agency of the 
Government. 

(b) The minority is authorized to select 
one person for appointment as an assistant 
or consultant, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed. No assistant or consultant may 
receive compensation at an annual gross rate 
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which exceeds by more than $2,300 the an- 
nual gross rate of compensation of any per- 
son so selected by the minority. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
such legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec, 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon youchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERV- 
ICE TO MAKE CERTAIN INVESTI- 
GATIONS—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 953) 


Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 229) ; and 
submitted a report thereon, which report 
was ordered to be printed, and the res- 
olution was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 

S. Res. 229 


Resolved, That the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
under sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legis- 
lation Reorganization Act of 1946, as amend- 
ed, and in accordance with its jurisdiction 
specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate to examine, investigate, and 
conduct such studies as may be deemed 
necessary with respect to any and all as- 
pects of— 

(1) the postal service, including studies 
of mechanization, modernization, personnel 
policies, utilization of manpower, hours, 
wages, work schedules, and management 
techniques, designed to improve postal serv- 
ice in the United States; 

(2) the Federal civil service, including 
retirement and general consideration of leg- 
islation to improve the quality of Federal 
employment and Federal personnel policies 
and practices; and 

(3) committee jurisdiction concerning 
the census and the collection of statistics. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, until 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ on a temporary basis 
technical, clerical, and other assistant: and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall 
be so fixed that his gross rate shall not be 
less by more than $2,300 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments and agencies concerned and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize the reimbursable services, infor- 
mation, facilities, and personnel of any of 
the departments or agencies of the Govern- 
ment, 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$150,000, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


FUNDS FOR THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 955) 


Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, reported an original 
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resolution (S. Res. 230); and submitted 
a report thereon, which report was or- 
dered to be printed, and the resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, as follows: 

S. Res. 230 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Works, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to ex- 
amine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to 
flood control, navigation, rivers and harbors, 
roads and highways, water pollution, air pol- 
lution, public buildings, and all features of 
water resource development and economic 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee from February 1, 1968, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) to 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,300 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with the 
prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the de- 
partments or agencies of the Government, 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec, 4. Expenses of the Committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $160,- 
000.00, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the Committee. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
INOUYE): 

S. 2874. A bill for the relief of Alejandrea 
Ulep; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brno of West Vir- 
ginia when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. 2875, A bill for the relief of Waldemar 
E. Kunstmann; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 2876. A bill for the relief of Wu Ching 
Ting and Lam Chow; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL AND 
SPACE SCIENCES 


Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, re- 
ported an original resolution (S. Res. 
228) to provide additional funds for the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. ANDERSON, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.’’) 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERV- 
ICE TO MAKE CERTAIN INVESTI- 
GATIONS 


Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
o Post Office and Civil Service, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 229) au- 
thorizing the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service to make certain in- 
vestigations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Mownroney, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.“ 


FUNDS FOR THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 230) to provide funds 
for the Committee on Public Works, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. RANDOLPH, 
which appears under the heading Re- 
ports of Committees.“ 


RELIEF OF ALEJANDREA ULEP 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to introduce, in the 
absence of the Senator who offers the 
bill, the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Inouye], a bill for the relief of Alejan- 
drea Ulep. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2874) for the relief of 
Alejandrea Ulep, introduced by Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia (for Mr. INOUYE), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, RELATING 
TO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BONDS—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 515 


Mr. MILLER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 2635) to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide that indus- 
trial development bonds are not to be 
considered obligations of States and 
local governments, the interest on which 
is exempt from Federal income tax, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


REMOVAL OF THE GOLD COVER— 
NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
next Tuesday, we plan to start hearings 
on the proposal to remove the gold cover 
from the dollar. The hearings are ex- 
pected to continue for 3 or 4 days. I 
think we shall obtain a great deal of 
helpful information and advice as a re- 
sult. : 

There appeared in the papers 2 or 3 
days ago a syndicated article by an econ- 
omist and writer on economic matters, 
Sylvia Porter, entitled Dollar's Strength 
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Not Gold.” It is a very fine and clear dis- 
cussion of the elements of this proposal 
to remove the gold cover. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the article entitled Dollar's 
Strength Not Gold,” written by Sylvia 
Porter, and published in the Birming- 
ham News and other newspapers of Jan- 
uary 24, 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOLLAR’S STRENGTH Not GOLD 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Q. Congress approves the Presi- 
dent's request to remove the 25 per cent 
“gold cover” behind our nation’s paper cur- 
rency, what will remain to back the dollar? 
How will we measure the dollar's worth? 

A. What will remain to back the dollar is 
what always has been its basic backing in 
modern times—namely, the enormous power 
of the U.S. economy to produce goods and 
services, its awesome capacity to continue 
expanding jobs, output, paychecks and 
profits year after year. 

What will reflect this power is what al- 
ways has reflected it, namely, the huge 
amounts the U.S. Treasury collects from us in 
taxes, so it can fulfill the federal govern- 
ment's responsibilities and pay its bills. These 
are the forces which underpin a currency in 
this era. 

As for how we'll measure the dollar's 
“worth,” the answer is again the way we al- 
ways have measured it during this century— 
by the total and vast variety of things and 
non-things we can buy with a U.S, paper dol- 
lar. 


These points were as true a year ago as they 
are today. But still, the fact is that the 
President in his State of the Union message 
last week finally did call for legislation “to 
free our gold reserves” so that the world 
would be assured “that America’s full gold 
stock stands behind our commitment to 
maintain the price of gold at.$35 an ounce.” 

Passage of this legislation would break the 
last remaining link between the precious 
metals of gold and silver and our paper cur- 
rency. Thus, questions about the background 
and implications of the move take on new 
urgency. For instance: 

Q. What is the gold cover? 

A, It’s a statutory requirement that there 
be 25 per cent in gold behind our Federal 
Reserve notes, which represent practically 
all the paper money we have in circulation, 
This requirement freezes about $10.7 billion 
of our gold reserve of less than $12 billion, 
leaving only about $1.3 billion in free gold 
to meet the demands of our qualified for- 
eign creditors for gold in exchange for the 
dollars they own. 

Q. What is the background for this re- 
quirement? 

A. It is a hangover from the pre-1933 era 
when U.S. paper money was entirely con- 
vertible into gold. 

When the dollar was devalued in 1934 
and the price of gold was set at $35 an 
ounce, the law prohibited U.S. citizens from 
owning gold, and that made any gold cover 
an anachronism overnight. Still, tradition de- 
manded it and the initial requirement was a 
fat reserve against both notes and member 
bank deposits. In 1945 and again in 1964, 
the cover was substantially loosened—and 
now it is about to be removed in whole or 
in part, 

Q. What would this accomplish? 

A. All our gold would become readily avail- 
able for sale to qualified foreign creditors at 
$35 an ounce. This knowledge alone should 
strengthen confidence in the dollar, It should 
make foreigners less eager to turn in dollars 
on which they can earn interest, instead of 
gold on which they can earn nothing and 
which costs money to store. 
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Q. Wouldn’t this encourage the Treasury 
to print more money? 

A. It is the Federal Reserve System which 
controls our money supply through its pol- 
icies determining the availability of credit. 
Cash represents only about one-fourth of our 
total money supply; the balance is “check- 
book money.” This fear is folklore. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, January 26, 1968, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 306) to in- 
crease the amounts authorized for In- 
dian adult vocational education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

ane bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MAYOR—TOUGH JOB 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
among the most difficult and taxing jobs 
in the United States today are the posi- 
tions of mayor and city manager. This 
applies to large metropolitan areas as 
well as to the small towns. Each year, 
services, income, and expenditures be- 
come increasingly difficult. One of the 
best is Mayor Tom Powers, of Butte, 
Mont. Mayor Powers is faced with some 
rather difficult problems peculiar to 
Butte. The city of Butte is very nearly 
as large as the county of Silver Bow, 
and for sometime the desirability of a 
city-county government consolidation 
has been a heated topic of discussion. 
The tax base is somewhat limited, and 
the major portion of the downtown is 
slowly being eaten away by the open-pit 
copper mine. While the problems are 
many, Tom Powers has met them head- 
on and has guided the city through some 
rather difficult crises. 

The January 21, 1968, edition of the 
Great Falls Sunday Tribune contains an 
excellent feature story about Tom Pow- 
ers and the city of Butte. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
by the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“I May BE Burre’s Last MAYOR”—PIT Gnaws 
Away Tax BASE 
(By Mayo Ashley and Ralph Pomnichowski) 

Butte.—“I may well be the last mayor of 
Butte.” 

This prophecy was issued by Butte’s Demo- 
cratic Mayor Tom Powers concluding a long 
interview concerning the Mining City’s mul- 
titudinous problems—problems that will af- 
fect the entire state. 

Powers based his statement on the as- 
sumption Butte might soon go to a consoli- 
dated city-county form of government, simi- 
lar to that now in use in Wayne County and 
Detroit. 

Butte may be forced into such a move be- 
cause of a unique situation; a situation Pow- 
ers feels no other city in the U.S. faces—the 
city of Butte is slowly being eaten away. The 
huge Berkeley Pit copper mine is gradually 
eroding most of Butte. 

To all intents and purposes, the city of 
Butte ends near the bottom of the “Richest 
Hill on Earth.” From there south most of the 
property is in Silver Bow County. As the pit 
chews away huge portions of the hill, it takes 
with it much of the city’s tax base. Predict- 
ably, the people in the county or “the flats,” 
as they are known, aren’t anxious to be 
annexed. 

The people in the county get adequate po- 
lice protection from a fine Silver Bow County 
Sheriff’s Department. Fire protection is pro- 
vided by several fire districts, all volunteer 
but all well-equipped and well-trained. Pow- 
ers says fire district personnel are “one big 
blockade to any annexation plans.” 

The encroaching pit causes a real problem 
for Powers. As it eats away taxable property, 
it decreases the amount of tax money the city 
has available. Powers says, “This causes real 
problems. Every year we have less money to 
operate the city, and every year we need 
more money to do the job efficiently.” 

Powers is attempting to develop a new 
60-square-block residential area to relieve 
some of the problems created by the mining 
expansion. 

Powers, himself, has been touched by the 
“Pit” expansion. He recently sold his own 
property in East Butte, including a success- 
ful grocery store, as the “Pit” approached. 

A few years ago, Butte, whose economy 
has been failing for some time, was en- 
couraged by the decision to locate the inter- 
section of north-south and east-west inter- 
states in Butte. 

Hopeful city fathers thought this would 
relieve some of the problems caused by an 
economy with a single leg. 

Powers said, “The intersection of two 
interstate highways in Butte will show 
benefits in two more years. Passenger trains 
will be gone, I think.” 

He indicated air traffic into Butte has 
increased, and he drew some satisfaction 
from this. He elaborated, saying, “There are 
no new airlines, but Western and Northwest 
have increased the number of flights per 
week.” 

Powers expressed concern over the air- 
lines’ hesitancy to expand service, since the 
landing pattern to the Butte airport is re- 
stricted to north-south because of nearby 
mountains, 

Always the optimist where his beloved 
city is concerned, Powers added with a smile, 
“If Air Force One can land here, anything 
should be able to. That’s as big as they 
come.” 

Another source of worry to the tall, soft- 
spoken mayor, is the increase in the number 
of 12 to 17-year-old girls involved in petty 
crimes and liquor law violations. 

He said, “Most boys don’t try too much 
in the way of evading the liquor laws, but 
we have real problems with the girls.” He 
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noted he planned to “crack down” on such 
violations with a heavier hand in the near 
future. 

Despite his concern over teenage drinking, 
he strongly emphasized that “there has been 
no increase in major or petty crime since the 
strike started.” 

Traffic fatalities, a source of worry to all 
governmental agencies, also concerns Powers. 
He said, “Butte was leading the nation in in- 
city fatalities last spring. Then I made a tour 
of the schools with Stephenson (Highway 
Patrol Chief Alex Stephenson) and showed 
movies and gave talks on traffic safety.” 

The activist mayor said, “This did a lot of 
good.” This action on traffic safety is typical 
of Powers, who doesn’t wait for someone else 
to do a job. 

Many of Powers’ plans hinge on the police 
department and this, in turn, hinges on the 
current copper strike. He said, “If the strike 
continues for long, the police department 
may have to be cut back. The fire department 
is still okay, but the police aren't.“ 

This led to the cigar smoking mayor’s chief 
current problem—the strike. He said the 
strike had a profound effect on the Mining 
City, adding, “There is now 20 per cent total 
unemployment in Butte.” 

ne disagreed with state figures of 40 per 
cent. 

In an effort to alleviate problems caused by 
the strike, Powers said he had applied for fed- 
eral redevelopment funds. 

He said the strike had a “definite effect” on 
the operations of the city. Recalling that in 
the 1959 strike the city police and fire de- 
partments lost six men, who were never re- 
placed, he pointed out that Butte could lose 
10 men from city crews in the near future. 
“Many of the taxes due in November have not 
yet been paid.” 

Powers said the full effect of the strike still 
hasn’t been felt in Butte. “A lot of the people 
have been working on their reserve capital, 
and things have not been too bad. But those 
reserves are probably running low.” 

He added, regarding a near normal Christ- 
mas rush in Butte stores, “I don’t know where 
the hell it (money) was coming from.” 

The mayor dispelled rumors that the deep 
mines in Butte have been flooded and will 
never be reopened, He said, “The mines still 
have maintenance crews in them and could 
open tomorrow, if the strike ended.” 

Concerning the pulling out of the crews, he 
predicted, “there would be violence, if that 
ever happened,” illustrating Butte’s strong 
ties to the mines and the men who work 
them. 

Powers was optimistic about an imminent 
settlement of the crippling strike. He said, 
“talk of settlement, for an unknown reason, 
is focused on Washington’s Birthday (Feb. 
22). I don’t know about that, but I expect it 
to be over sometime in the spring.” 

Powers said since miners on strike do not 
get welfare, “food stamps have saved the 
day.” He added, “It is one of the greatest 
programs the feds (U.S. Government) have 
ever come up with. If it wasn’t for the stamps, 
I'd have been dead, along with a lot of other 
small grocers.” 

The mayor, lounging back in his seat, 
pointed out with evident satisfaction, that 
the “impact of each strike is less on the 
economy of the town.” He attributed this to 
a growing diversification of industry and at 
least two other major employers—Montana 
Power and Stauffer Chemical. 

Powers was worried about one side effects 
on the strike—the outflow of skilled labor 
and craftsmen. On a more positive note, he 
said, “I fully expect two-thirds of the 900 
out-migrating persons to return.” He added, 
“the new vocational-technical school will no 
doubt train and retrain persons for mines 
jobs.” 

He sounded another optimistic note, when 
he said, with a trace of an age-old rivalry, 
“There are probably more unemployed in 
Anaconda, per capita than here.” 
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Although the strike and the growing “Pit” 
are causing problems, the youthful-looking 
mayor is far from . He is highly 
optimistic about the future of Butte, Silver 
Bow County and himself. 

He said, “I would like to serve one more 
term as mayor.” He hinted at possible future 
political ambition but said, “I am happy for 
the time being.” 

To illustrate his confidence Powers said 
that “had Ted James run for governor as a 
Democrat, I was considering teaming with 
him in a try for the lieutenant governor- 
ship.” The coalition of east and west of the 
divide might have made a potent political 
force. 

One thing is certain—and this becomes 
clear as you talk to Mayor Tom Powers—he 
feels he, and Butte, have a great future and 
this future is tied in with a progressive 
Montana. 


MUSICAL ENRICHMENT FOR INNER- 
CITY YOUTH 


Mr, BREWSTER. Mr. President, mu- 
sical education in Baltimore City has 
benefited widely from title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

The latest application of these funds 
has enabled the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, in conjunction with the Balti- 
more City Department of Education, to 
stage six special operatic performances 
for inner-city students selected by the 
Department of Education. Approximately 
6,000 students attended these perform- 
ances held during the month of Decem- 
ber 1967. The opera chosen was “Amahl 
and the Night Visitors,” the well-known 
Christmas legend by Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti, which was especially staged and 
costumed for this production, given in 
the historic Peabody Concert Hall. 

The cast and orchestra consisted en- 
tirely of students from the Peabody Con- 
servatory, who despite their experience 
and professional training were very little 
older than the young people in the au- 
dience. The empathy between cast and 
audience was evident in the extraordi- 
nary enthusiasm with which the opera 
was received; though many of the young 
people were seeing live opera for the 
first time, they responded to the music 
‘and drama with close attention and 
alertness worthy of more experienced 
listeners. It was a beneficial experience 
for all concerned, and one in which the 
conservatory is honored to have been 
able to play a part, thanks to congres- 
sional initiative and to the warm co- 
operation of the Baltimore City Depart- 
ment of Education. 


ECONOMIC PLIGHT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, two re- 
cent articles underscore the root causes 
of the economic plight the United States 
finds itself in today. 

The authors—Economic Writer Henry 
Hazlitt and Harley L. Lutz, the eminent 
professor emeritus of public finance at 
Princeton University—mince no words in 
their critique and harbor no hesitation 
in placing the blame for the current 
weakness of the dollar. And both sug- 
gest cures, cures which are so obvious 
that it is remarkable that there has 
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been such a reluctance to take the needed 
steps. 

Parenthetically, I should add that the 
Congress last December 12 did take a 
small step in the right direction when 
it passed legislation ordering the Presi- 
dent to cut back by 2 percent the Fed- 
eral payroll and by 10 percent Federal 
programs. 

But more must be done and this is the 
essence of the articles by Mr. Hazlitt and 
Professor Lutz. 

Using Mr. Micawber’s dictum that the 
result of outgo in excess of income was 
misery, Professor Lutz notes that the 
United States today finds itself in a con- 
dition of misery compounded. It has had 
a chronic budget deficit as well as a 
serious deficit in the international pay- 
ments account or balance of payments. 

Professor Lutz asserts—and I quote: 

It follows that the principal source of 
both types of deficit has been the errors, 
wrong judgments and confused purposes of 
Government policy. 


And he points out that: 

It is clear that remedial action, in the 
case of both types of deficit, must begin 
at the source of the trouble if anything like 
satisfactory long-term results are to be 
achieved. 


The professor’s cure: Stop the reckless 
spending in excess of income at home. 

Mr. Hazlitt is even more blunt in his 
analysis. He declares—and I quote: 

There is only one basic cure for the weak- 
ness of the dollar. That is to stop the reck- 
less federal spending; stop the budget 


deficits; stop grinding out more paper 
dollars. 


If we in the Congress were to insist 
on these basic remedies, perhaps the 
world—and the American people—would 
again regain confidence in the dollar 
and this Nation’s economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles, one by Mr. Hazlitt entitled “Says 
Dollar Ills Caused by Spending,” which 
appeared in the January 18 Des Moines 
Register, the other by Professor Lutz en- 
titled “Tragical and Dear—Tale of Two 
Deficits,” which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of January 24, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 

Jan, 18, 1968] 
Says DOLLAR ILLS CAUSED BY SPENDING 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Los ANGELES, CaLtir.—The deficit in the 
U.S. balance of payments, and the prospect 
of losing still more gold, is the direct result 
of the government's own chronic budget 
deficits (particularly the huge one for 1968) 
financed by printing more and more paper 
dollars. 

President Johnson blandly ignores all this 
and puts the blame on the American people. 
The worst culprits are the businessmen who 
invest abroad and the citizens who travel 
abroad. So he has announced mandatory 
limits and penalties on both. These restric- 
tions may possibly make the balance-of-pay- 
ments statistics look less ominous for a few 
months. But in the long run they are not 
only condemned to failure but will deeply 
injure both the dellar and our economy. 

Four and a half years ago the government 
put a “temporary” penalty tax on foreign 
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portfolio investments and asked for “vol- 
untary” restraints on foreign bank loans and 
direct investments. Now it has decided that 
these direct investments are one of the chief 
causes of the balance-of-payments deficit 
and it has cracked down on them. 


CHIEF SOURCE OF STRENGTH 


The truth is that our private investments 
abroad are one of the chief sources of 
strength in our balance of payments. So far 
as direct investment is concerned, the annual 
repatriation to the United States of income 
from past investments has exceeded annual 
new investment outlays in every year since 
1945. Currently we are receiving $4 billion 
in income from this source, compared with 
an outflow of new capital of only some $2.5 
to $3 billion. 

We received in 1967 from total private in- 
vestments—including bank loans and for- 
eign securities—about $6.5 billion in income, 
compared with an outgo of $4.5 billion in 
new investments. This means a net balance- 
of-payments surplus of about $2 billion. 

If we now constrict or cut off the flow of 
new investment abroad, we will do so only at 
the cost of constricting our future invest- 
ment income from abroad. But this is only 
part of the cost. We will undermine our own 
long-range competitive strength abroad. We 
will withhold the capital that allows foreign 
countries to improve their living standards. 
And we will fail to develop the exports that 
grow directly out of our direct investments 
abroad. 


RIDDLED WITH CONTRADICTIONS 


The new program is riddled with contra- 
dictions. The government will first forbid its 
citizens to invest their money in countries 
where it is used productively to earn a re- 
turn and strengthen our balance of pay- 
ments. And then it will tax these same citi- 
zens and give away their funds as “aid” to 
irresponsible governments of “underdevel- 
oped” countries. These handouts, as experi- 
ence shows, are wasted on hare-brained so- 
cialistic schemes and, in any case, produce 
no offsetting earnings to help our payments 
balance, 

The new investment curbs, finally, discrim- 
inate among foreign countries and so are cer- 
tain to breed resentment and retaliation. 

The proposed curbs on tourists are folly 
compounded, If, as Johnson says, the citizens 
who travel abroad are “damaging their coun- 
try,” aren’t the citizens damaging it still 
more who spend American dollars on Scotch, 
French wines and perfumes, Italian couturi- 
ers, imported diamonds, jewelry, furs and 
cars? 

FORBID LUXURIES? 


What's so outstandingly wicked about 
travel? Why not, in consistency, forbid the 
importation of all luxuries and put tough 
quotas on the import of coffee and cocoa? 
And why is it treason to travel to Belgium 
but still patriotic to go to Brazil? 

There is only one basic cure for the weak- 
ness of the dollar. That is to stop the reckless 
federal spending; stop the budget deficits; 
stop grinding out more paper dollars. The 
new penalties and decrees only divert atten- 
tion from the need for this basic remedy. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 24, 1968] 
TRAGICAL AND DeaR—TALE OF Two DEFICITS 


(Nore.—The author is professor emeritus 
of public finance at Princeton University.) 
(By Harley L. Lutz) 

The setting and the theme of this tale dif- 
fer from those portrayed in Mr. Dickens’ 
“Tale of Two Cities.” London and Paris are 
involved, but so are all other national capi- 
tals from Washington across Europe and Asia 
to Saigon. 

The theme of this brief tale is not hero- 
ism, selfless devotion and sacrifice, but eco- 
nomic and financial mismanagement and 
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their retributive consequences. These conse- 
quences were summed up by Mr. Micawber 
when he said that the result of outgo in ex- 
cess of income was misery. Ordinarily, one 
deficit would be enough to warrant the Mi- 
cawber judgment, but when the affliction ex- 
tends to two of the same, it is misery com- 
pounded. 

The U.S. is in this situation today. It has 
had a chronic budget deficit for the greater 
part of three decades, and over the past 17 
years it has had a serious deficit in the inter- 
national payments account. 

Superficially it would appear that these 
deficits, singly or in combination, have not 
produced the melancholy result that would 
have been anticipated under economic con- 
cepts now regarded as obsolete. The gross na- 
tional product has increased by leaps and 
bounds, personal and business incomes have 
soared and the money supply has been ex- 
panded steadily, It has been assumed that we 
could support both a military war abroad and 
an economic war against poverty at home. 

For some time cracks have been showing 
in the wall and foundation of this prosperity, 
but until recently they have been disre- 
garded or whitewashed over. Neither of our 
wars has been going well; inflation continues 
and an increasing proportion of GNP growth 
has reflected price rise rather than more real 
output; interest rates are at or near an all- 
time high; the Federal budget has gone into 
orbit, and the little island of personal free- 
dom continues to be eroded further by the 
vast ocean of centralized power that sur- 
rounds it. 

Legally, the dollar has not been devalued 
since 1934, but it has lost more than half of 
the purchasing power it represented after 
that action. It has recently been under se- 
vere attack, not only from some who may 
seek its destruction but also from others 
whose confidence in its future may be weak- 
ening. It may be only coincidence that the 
President’s new program for its support fol- 
lowed closely after a warning from the 21- 
nation Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development that “belt-tightening” 
was imperative. 


CONTROL FACTORS 


Some similarities between domestic and 
international deficits will be noted, and at- 
tention will then be directed to the basic 
factors involved in their control, as distin- 
guished from temporary or stopgap measures. 

First, the two types of deficit are alike in 
that each measures a gap between receipts 
and outgo, In the popular view this is known 
as an unbalanced budget. However, since all 
bills incurred are eventually paid there is, 
actually, a balance between available funds 
and expenditures. The popular distrust of an 
unbalanced budget is intuitively sound, de- 
spite the New Economics, for the methods 
of obtaining the money to pay all of the bills 
are not always palatable. In the case of a do- 
mestic budget deficit these methods would 
include prompt increase of taxes or borrow- 
ing. If popular resistance to higher taxes is 
sufficiently strong, enough debt paper can be 
forced into the market to cover even an 
astronomical budget deficit. 

Likewise, the international accounts are 
always balanced out, the deficit being the 
measure of the supplemental funds needed 
to produce this result. The debtor country 
has no taxing jurisdiction beyond its own 
borders, but it can restrict imports by tariff 
duties and import quotas. It can levy dis- 
criminating taxes on foreign investment, re- 
strict foreign travel, subsidize exports, and 
so on. Such actions are self-defeating, for 
they can be, and often are, countered by other 
countries to the detriment of world trade. 
Foreign loans can be floated if investors are 
found, who are willing to take the risk. In 
the end, all other measures failing, the pay- 
ments gap is closed by transfer of gold. The 
so-called “Big Ten” nations have engaged 
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in a diligent search for an operable method 
of assisting even the affluent countries with 
short-run payments difficulties. 

Second, it can be argued that our policy 
of budget deficits and their recent trend to- 
ward larger amounts have been an impor- 
tant factor in our balance of payments dif- 
ficulty. This view is essentially correct but 
some qualifications should be noted. 

Deficit financing, continued as long as it 
has been in our case, increases the money 
supply, which in turn exerts upward pressure 
on prices. Wage increases, granted not only 
as cost of living adjustments as prices rise 
but also as concessions in union bargaining, 
contribute to the spiraling interaction of 
prices and costs, 

A high price market is a good place in 
which to sell but not so good in which to buy. 
Foreign producers push their wares in such 
a market, and foreign buyers turn elsewhere 
for better bargains. The rising imports of 
steel, automobiles, textiles and other prod- 
ucts testify to the advantage of our inflation- 
induced “sellers” market. Rising costs and 
prices may have hurt our export volume, but 
despite the inflation we have still had a 
sufficient advantage, absolute and compara- 
tive, to maintain a substantial margin of ex- 
ports over imports in the sector of private 
transactions, including visible and invisible 
items. 

It would appear, therefore, that if the only 
factors involved up to now had been the pri- 
vate dealings between American business and 
individuals on one hand, and foreign busi- 
ness and individuals on the other, there 
would have been thus far no imbalance of 
payments against us. This does not mean 
that a reckless fiscal and monetary policy 
can be defended or that it could safely be 
pursued indefinitely. By such a policy we 
could, in time, price ourselves out of foreign 
markets by letting the cost-price spiral rise 
beyond the point at which the boasted Amer- 
ican “know-how” could maintain a competi- 
tive position in world trade. 

It does mean, however, that to the present 
the unbalancing factor in our international 
payments equation has not been the budget 
policy, damaging as that has been to the 
economy and the value of the dollar. Rather, 
it has been the outflow of Government 
spending abroad. Corollary to this outflow 
has been the diminishing confidence of for- 
eigners in the dollar, induced by our own dis- 
regard for its value at home. 

The foreign aid program began with the 
Marshall Plan, which was limited in amount 
and duration. The purpose was rehabilita- 
tion of war-damaged countries, and there 
was concern then over the “dollar gap,” 
which meant that other countries did not 
have enough dollars to buy all that they 
needed, nor could they earn dollars until 
the war damage to their industrial complex 
had been repaired. Like almost every other 
Government program, foreign aid was not 
terminated as scheduled but was continued 
and expanded in amount and coverage, Since 
1946 well over $100 billion have been spent, 
lent without recourse, or given away, and 
the dollar gap has been transformed into a 
dollar glut, 

It follows that the principal source of 
both types of deficit has been the errors, 
wrong judgments and confused purposes of 
Government policy. After a period of large, 
rising budget deficits deliberately incurred in 
the mistaken view that a price-inflated rise 
in the GNP was as good as an increase of 
real output, the citizens are asked to pay 
higher taxes. After flooding the world with 
dollars in the mistaken view that we were 
thereby cementing firm friendships and buy- 
ing solid support for democracy, American 
style, business firms and individuals are to 
be subjected to regulation and harassment. 

NOT JUST TRIMMING 

It is clear that remedial action, in the case 

of both types of deficit, must begin at the 
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source of the trouble if anything like satis- 
factory long-term results are to be achieved. 
And it is a long-term problem in each case, 
not just a question of trimming the budget 
deficit or of shrinking the balance of pay- 
ments gap for a year or so. 

So much should be obvious. Nevertheless, 
most of the proposals thus far indicate, or 
imply, a short-run approach. The tax sur- 
charge and the curbs on European travel 
are to be effective for two years. Mandatory 
control of foreign investment is not definite- 
ly limited, but its undue prolongation would 
seriously damage both political and economic 
relations with the countries to which it 
applies. 

Two matters of particular concern stand 
out in the President’s program made public 
at the year end. The first is the emphasis on 
the responsibility of business firms and in- 
dividuals for reducing the payments gap, as 
if this gap had been caused by their ex- 
cesses. Nothing was said in the official state- 
ment about reducing the cost of the Vietnam 
war or the scope of foreign aid, Instead, we 
are to “continue to meet our international 
responsibilities in defense of freedom” with- 
out a reappraisal of their effectiveness as a 
contribution to our own security. 

The second conspicuous feature of the new 
program is its vulnerability to reprisal 
abroad, and its naive assumption that we can 
persuade other countries to adopt, in our be- 
half, measures exactly contrary to those we 
plan to apply against them. 

For example, we shall stop foreign invest- 
ment but we shall ask foreigners to buy more 
corporate and Treasury securities; we shall 
restrict foreign travel but we plan a program 
to attract more foreign visitors to this coun- 
try; we shall ask our NATO allies to assume 
more of the cost of troop support in Europe, 
but to do this by purchasing more of the 
necessary supplies in our high-cost market; 
we shall ask countries with payments sur- 
pluses to bring their international accounts 
into equilibrium by exporting less and im- 
porting more. All of this is more of a strain 
than international altruism is likely to bear, 
especially when there has been time for 
second thoughts after the pressure missions 
sent to various countries to “explain” the 
new program. 

LINT-PICKING APPROACH 


An example of lint-picking in the official 
statement is the instruction to the Secretary 
of Defense to “find ways to reduce the for- 
eign exchange impact of personal spending 
by U.S. forces and their dependents in 
Europe.” The most effective way to do this 
would be to limit such spending to the post 
exchanges and to stock these exchanges with 
American products only. It would then be 
off limits for a soldier's wife to buy even 
radishes and strawberries in a local market. 

Beyond doubt, the future stability of the 
dollar is a matter of grave concern for the 
entire trading and investing world. Much too 
late the gravity of the situation has had 
official attention, but the contradictory and 
self-defeating program that the President's 
advisers have produced is inadequate and un- 
convincing. These advisers would have served 
the President and the country better if they 
had coupled their insistence on a tax in- 
crease with a really drastic reduction of the 
budget, This would convince the people that 
higher taxes would not be used to support 
spending as usual. 

These advisers should also have pointed 
out that the record of our foreign spending, 
lending and giving away has not been, in all 
respects, a tribute to our managerial skill 
and political acumen, and that a searching 
review of foreign commitments could be a 
profitable contribution to reduction of the 
payments gap. It is futile to rely for very long 
on the gocd will and cooperation of other 
nations to eliminate this gap, and it will be 
disastrous to continue doling out, or pour- 
ing out, gold for the purpose, 
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After that, and once reckless spending in 
excess of income at home has been halted, 
the stability of the dollar at home and abroad 
will be assured. No other course is likely to 
save it. 


INTERNAL SECURITY LAWS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, be- 
cause a number of my colleagues have 
asked me about legislation to deal with 
situations affecting our national security 
which have resulted, at least in part, 
from recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court, such as the decision in the Robel 
case, which overturned legislation 
enacted by the Congress for the purpose 
of keeping known Communists out of 
defense facilities, I want to make a brief 
statement. 

The Internal Security Subcommittee 
has gone quite extensively into the mat- 
ter of gaps in our internal security laws, 
and how to plug these gaps. The sub- 
committee has approved a report to the 
full Judiciary Committee making certain 
recommendations with respect to legisla- 
tion which the subcommittee feels should 
be enacted, in the interest of national 
security. 

These recommendations, which num- 
ber 36 in all, are specific in nature, in the 
sense that they set forth particular ob- 
jectives which the Congress should seek 
to obtain through legislation. The sub- 
committee has not recommended specific 
legislative language. 

In cooperation with other Senators, 
including both members of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee and some who 
are not members of the subcommittee 
but who are interested in securing enact- 
ment of needed legislation in the security 
field, I have been working for some time 
on a draft of a proposed new Internal 
Security Act of 1968, which will include 
provisions to carry out most of the rec- 
ommendations of the Internal Security 
Subcommittee, and perhaps will include 
also certain other legislative provisions 
which I believe should have the attention 
of the Congress. I hope to be able to in- 
troduce this bill early in February. 

I do not propose to discuss at this time 
either the details of the subcommittee’s 
recommendations or any of the specific 
provisions in the draft bill to which I 
have referred. The subcommittee’s rec- 
ommendations should not be made public 
until they have been transmitted to all 
the members of the full committee on the 
Judiciary; and I believe the time for pub- 
lic discussion of detailed provisions in- 
cluded in the bill will be after the bill 
has been introduced. 

However, because I know that many of 
my colleagues have been receiving from 
their constituents expressions of opin- 
ions about the need for legislation in this 
field, I felt I should give notice to Sena- 
tors, by a statement on the floor, that 
such a bill is being prepared and will be 
introduced. If there is any Senator who 
has an interest in legislation of this na- 
ture, and who would like to see a confi- 
dential copy of the draft bill so that he 
may determine whether he wishes to 
join in sponsoring it, I shall be glad to ac- 
commodate him if he will let me know of 
his interest. Senators who have already 
spoken to me about this matter, or who 
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have otherwise advised me of their in- 
terest, will be provided with copies of the 
confidential draft of the proposed Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1968 just as soon 
as these copies are available, which will 
be within the next day or so; and such 
Senators will not have to make a new re- 
quest in order to receive an advance copy 
of the bill. 

Of course, I shall be glad to have any 
Senator who is so minded join in spon- 
sorship of this bill. I want to say to all 
Senators that the effort to secure enact- 
ment of a new Internal Security Act is 
strictly nonpartisan in nature, and I not 
only hope, but confidently believe, that 
this effort will remain nonpartisan in 
nature. 


HEW SECRETARY GARDNER 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. The unexpected 
resignation yesterday of Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare John 
Gardner makes for a great loss to the 
administration, to the Congress, and, 
most. importantly, to the people of 
America, 

The role of the politician in America 
has been described as performing the 
art of the possible. By contrast, then, 
the role of Secretary Gardner must be 
described as performing the art of the 
impossible. With his dedication and vi- 
sion he gave to HEW a sense of order 
and purpose that is reflective of his 
own commitment to excellence. 

As a member of the Cabinet, Secretary 
Gardner was given the highest trust of 
his country as a public servant. That he 
has been so able and so successful in 
that role is because it was not a new 
one to him: within and without the 
Government, John Gardner has been 
a public servant all of his adult life, 
committed to improving the lot of his 
country and its people. It is most un- 
fortunate that he has felt it incumbent 
on him to step down from the secretary- 
ship, but he will continue to serve the 
public, and for that we can all be 
thankful. 

Both the New York Times and the 
Washington Post today ran editorials on 
the Secretary’s resignation; both are 
eloquent testimonials worthy of the at- 
tention of this body. I request unani- 
mous consent that the New York Times 
editorial, “Mr. Gardner Steps Down,” 
and the Washington Post editorial, 
“Burdens of Office,” be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan, 26, 1968] 
Mr. GARDNER STEPS DOWN 

John W. Gardner has earned a place in 
the history of these years because as Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare he has 
been able to transform his vast, sprawling, 
diverse bureaucratic domain from a collec- 
tion of agencies into a genuine department. 
In the dozen years from its inception in 1953 
until his arrival in 1965, HEW had five Secre- 
tarles, But the Public Health Service, the 
Food and Drug Administration, the Office of 
Education, the Children’s Bureau and other 
constituent agencies went their separate 
ways, followed their own traditions, and were, 
for all practical purposes, largely resistant to 
innovation or direction from the top. 
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His predecessors were aware of these facts 
of life, but Mr. Gardner has been the man 
who did something to alter them. He greatly 
strengthened the size and quality of the top 
administrative staff. As a group, his Under 
Secretary and Assistant Secretaries are the 
ablest the Department of HEW has known. 
For the first time, the Secretary is not the 
prisoner of the subordinate agencies on pro- 
gram and budget issues. 

Unfortunately, Secretary Gardner leaves 
with his task unfinished. He has not yet 
brought modern management techniques to 
HEW to the same extent as Secretary McNa- 
mara has in the Defense Department. Despite 
two excellent commissioners, the Office of 
Education could stand improvement and so 
could other sections of the department. 

The timing of Secretary Gardner’s resigna- 
tion is inevitably a subject for intense spec- 
ulation, He is far too big a man to resign 
merely because he differed with President 
Johnson over the size of the departmental 
budget. Nor is it at all likely that specific dis- 
agreements over Vietnam were central in his 
decision. 

What seems more probable, in light of his 
deeply thoughtful approach to life and to 
his work, is that Mr. Gardner did not believe 
he could any longer make his most useful 
contribution as a Cabinet member in an Ad- 
ministration preoccupied by the war in Viet- 
nam, in a period when war pressures have 
put a squeeze on the domestic budget; and 
particularly in an election year. The approach 
of the campaign, in which he would reason- 
ably be expected to be a defender and spokes- 
man for the Administration, probably had 
much to do with the decision of Mr. Gardner, 
a nonpolitical man, to opt out of the Federal 
Government at this time. 

The Administration has lost the services of 
an outstanding public servant, but he is cer- 
tain to serve society’s larger purposes in 
whatever private capacity he chooses. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 26, 1968] 
BURDENS OF OFFICE 


The resignation of John W. Gardner as 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare means more than the loss 
of an able man—serious as that is. Men can 
be replaced, even men as competent as the 
Secretary. But those who replace cabinet 
members now will be greeted by the same 
circumstances that confronted Secretary 
Gardner. And they are formidable circum- 
stances indeed. 

Problems of education, health and wel- 
fare—in spite of the very considerable prog- 
ress that has been made—are proving far 
more difficult than optimists of a generation 
ago imagined. We have piled up a long list 
of urgent tasks in the field. It is a list so long 
that government can hardly fund the needed 
programs or staff them. The resources avail- 
able to meet the deserving and desirable pro- 
grams exceed those that are available, The 
administrators in government labor under 
the discouragement of hope too long deferred. 

The accumulated social defects of our so- 
ciety, tolerated in earlier decades, are being 
regarded with an impatience that is healthy 
and constructive, At the same time, it is an 
impatience that is very hard on overburdened 
administrators who now struggle with prob- 
lems on which we should have been at work 
decades ago. 

It is not just a case of allocating resources 
between war and peace. The resources in men 
and money to solve all at once our accumu- 
lated social wrongs are just not available, 
Men who are supposed to deliver heaven be- 
fore breakfast are wearing themselves out in 
the task. 

The more earnest, sincere and determined 
they are, the more wear and tear they suffer 
in trying to reach distant goals with inad- 
quate support. The public demand is for uni- 
versal solutions, all at once. It is a demand 
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so insistent that government service is be- 
coming an almost unbearable burden upon 
those who have to live with allocations of 
resources bound to be inadequate to demands 
for action on all fronts at full speed. 

Under such circumstances, Secretary Gard- 
ner bore that burden well. He leaves behind 
him an extraordinary record as an admin- 
istrator of a difficult department at a time 
of growth and change. He has had the con- 
fidence of his colleagues and he has had the 
confidence of the country. In his new post 
at the Carnegie Corporation he can be de- 
pended upon to continue his contribution to 
the solution of the nation’s pressing urban 
problems, 


DEATH OF DAVID SCULL 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
citizens of Maryland, particularly those 
of suburban Montgomery County and, 
indeed, all who live in the Metropolitan 
Washington area, were shocked and 
deeply saddened this week by the un- 
timely passing of David Scull. 

His death, at the age of 50, ended a 
truly brilliant career of public service. 

At the time he was stricken, David 
Scull was a member of the Montgom- 
ery County Council and president of the 
Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments. 

He served as president of the Mont- 
gomery County Council last year. His 
previous positions included the chair- 
manships of the Republican Party in 
Montgomery County and the State of 
Maryland; membership on the Mary- 
land-National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission; and active inyolve- 
ment in dozens of other political, govern- 
mental, and civic endeavors. 

David Scull’s record only begins to tell 
what kind of man David Scull was. He 
was called a political maverick in the 
kindest sense of the word. David Scull 
was a Republican by political affiliation. 
But he was independent in his actions. 
He followed the creed that the public 
interest was paramount, and that was 
the interest he served. 

The eulogies of David Scull in the 
press this week have referred to the kind 
of man he was. 

He was cited as a “liberal progressive,” 
as a man who never shied away from 
controversy, as an official who resisted 
being called an extremist, but admitted 
that he was extremely concerned about 
the issues that he faced. 

I am proud to have known David Scull 
since our boyhood days. We attended a 
boys camp together. I was a camper, and 
he was my counselor. 

Since then, David Scull’s career has 
been one to admire and respect. That it 
has now been brought to such an abrupt 
end is a matter of sadness for all who 
knew him and for all whose lives were 
enriched by his contributions to the pub- 
lic good. 

The death of David Scull leaves a deep 
personal and public void that countless 
citizens share with me. 


THE NATIONAL SMOKING TEST: 
PUBLIC SERVED BY CBS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 


last Tuesday night on CBS television 
there was telecast a most informative, 
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hour-long special, “The National Smok- 
ing Test.” CBS News correspondents 
Joseph Benti and Mike Wallace narrated 
the telecast, which was produced by Vern 
Diamond and written by Paul Loewen- 
warter. Burton Benjamin was the execu- 
tive producer of the show. 

The purpose of the telecast was not to 
try to resolve the controversy of smoking 
and health, but to find out, as Mike Wal- 
lace told the viewing audience, “how 
much you know about smoking. This 
test is about what’s in tobacco and what 
you get out of it.” 

Mr. President, I have spoken before in 
support of a bill, introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY], to limit radio and television 
advertising of cigarettes during after- 
noon and evening hours when children 
are most likely to be watching and listen- 
ing. Having seen this very objective 
presentation of facts about smoking on 
CBS television last Tuesday, I am fur- 
ther convinced of the need for this 
legislation. 

CBS News correspondent Bill Stout re- 
vealed at one point during the telecast 
the following, alarming information: 

About one million people take up smoking 
every year, and if you wonder who they are, 
surveys show they are mostly from the 
younger population. Regular smoking of 
some cigarettes almost every day is on the 
increase even in the elementary grades. 


The pervasiveness of cigarette smok- 
ing among youth is further documented 
by correspondent Stout in this additional 
statement from the program: 

About one-third of all high school seniors 
are cigarette smokers. Here in San Diego, 
the figure is the same. One-third of the 
seniors here, age 17, smoke cigarettes. 

Among juniors, age 16, 31 per cent are 
smokers. Among sophomores, age 15, 30 per 
cent are smokers. Surprisingly, even among 
high school freshmen, 14 years old, 24 per 
cent are regular cigarette smokers. And a 
recent survey conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois suggests that girls are join- 
ing the smoking ranks at an increasing rate 
and at an earlier age than girls did several 
years ago. 


I cannot help but think, Mr. President, 
that a great part of this increase in 
smoking among young people is due to 
television and radio advertising. Indeed, 
it was made known during last Tuesday’s 
program that cigarettes account for 
more of television’s advertising dollar 
than any other single product—of 82 ½ 
billion spent each year by American in- 
dustry to woo the television viewer, $195 
million is spent by the cigarette indus- 
try. Automobiles, spending about $128 
million for TV advertising, are second. 

I seek legislation to limit the hours of 
this advertising because I fear that it has 
succeeded in making smoking seem to 
the young mind almost essential to at- 
taining social acceptance. On the other 
hand, the cigarette industry has not seen 
fit to provide to the consumer any sug- 
gestion of the adverse implications of 
smoking. Involved here is the health of 
youth and even children, who are de- 
ceived in the name of profit by adver- 
tising which exaggerates the pleasure of 
smoking while avoiding the danger of 
that smoking. 

“The National Smoking Test” cannot 
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be considered a criticism of the adver- 
tising industry, which, after all, is com- 
mercial television’s best customers. Rath- 
er it is a well-prepared, objective analy- 
sis of smoking in the United States. Per- 
haps the finest virtue of this program is 
that its presentation of reputable, fact- 
ual material has helped to eliminate some 
of the myths from the dialog on smok- 
ing. 

I commend CBS for this outstanding 

presentation, and I ask unanimous con- 

sent that a transcript of “The National 

Smoking Test” be printed at this point 

in the Recor in order that all may have 

the opportunity to review the facts pre- 
sented. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

THE NATIONAL SMOKING TEST, AS BROADCAST 
OVER THE CBS TELEVISION NETWORK, TUES- 
DAY, JANUARY 16, 1968, WrrH CBS News 
CORRESPONDENTS JOSEPH BENTI AND MIKE 
WALLACE 
WALLACE. This is what people are saying 

about it: 

Woman. I think it’s just really a very bad 
habit which is terribly pleasant. 

CONSTRUCTION Worker. In the morning I 
don’t enjoy it too much, I cough. I spit a lot. 
I get headaches. 

Girt, Well, I figure that if it is going to 
happen, it will happen about forty years 
maybe. But right now it doesn’t bother me. 

Man. It bothers me very much. I’ve tried to 
quit several times but it doesn’t really seem 
worth the effort. You know, you may cut a 
few years off your life, but it won't matter 
that much. 

Man. I want to smoke a cigarette. I enjoy 
it. It’s my relaxation. 

WALLACE. Good evening. I’m Mike Wallace. 

The question of whether to smoke or not 
to smoke is one of the most hotly debated 
controversies in the country. We will not try 
to resolve the controversy tonight, but our 
questions and answers will give you a chance 
to find out about how much you know about 
smoking. This test is about what’s in tobacco, 
and what you get out of it. 

Wau.ace. There are three kinds of ques- 
tions on tonight’s test. One group measures 
how you feel about smoking. Another asks 
what you know about smoking. And finally 
some questions to help you draw your own 
personal smoking profile. Correspondent Jo- 
seph Benti will help with both the answers 
and the scoring. 

BENTI. You will be able to compare your 
answers with those of people across the 
country to whom we have already put these 
questions with the help of CBS News surveys. 
Test forms have been distributed nationally 
and copies appeared today in many news- 
papers. But if you do not have a copy of the 
test form, a pencil and paper will do, and 
we will guide you as we go along. 

Here in our test center, we have a group 
of regular cigarette smokers and a group of 
non-smokers, You will be able to compare 
your scores with theirs. Mike. 

WalLack. We begin with four questions to 
find out how you feel about some of the 
statements frequently made about cigarettes 
and cigarette smoking. Our national survey 
results show that there is an important 
factor about each individual which tends to 
determine his attitude about the cigarette 
controversy. These first four questions will 
help you measure how this factor influences 
your own attitude. f 

The questions will take the form of four 
statements. We will ask you whether you 
generally agree with each of them, or 
generally disagree with them, not whether 
they are true or false. 

We will ask you to write A in the answer 
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space if you generally agree with each state- 
ment, D if you generally disagree. I present 
the statement and you will have five sec- 
onds to mark A or D. Remember, we are ask- 
ing whether you generally agree or disagree, 
not whether these statements are in fact true 
or false, 

The statements are based on every-day 
comments that you may have heard about 
smoking. . . like these. 

Man. I've been reading a lot about it in 
the paper but I don’t know anyone who ac- 
tually has gotten cancer because of the fact 
that he is a smoker. I mean, it hasn’t been 
proven in black and white. 

Man. I believe that there is definitely a 
connection between smoking and lung can- 
cer. But I guess I don't believe it. I guess I 
don’t really believe it or I'd stop. 

Man. Well, I’ve read a great deal about the 
relationship, and it would seem to me that 
they made an awfully good case for the rela- 
tionship of cancer and cigarette smoking and 
other things beside cancer too. 

CONSTRUCTION WorKeER. If they really 
come out and say you're going to get it, 
I'll stop then. But when they just keep on 
saying, “Some say you do and some say you 
don’t,” Il keep on, 

Wat.éce. Question 1. Do you generally agree 
or generally with this statement: 

It has not been proved that smoking causes 
disease because the connection is based only 
on statistics, 

Again. It has not been proved that smok- 
ing causes disease because the connection is 
based only on statistics. 

Write A if you generally agree, Write D if 
you generally disagree, 

Next, cigarettes and air pollution. 

Woman. I think that somehow just breath- 
ing, if you live in a major city, can be as 
serious as smoking. I really do. I'm convinced 
of that. 

CONSTRUCTION WorKER. If they would do 
something about air pollution. Maybe that 
could cause just as much cancer as cig- 
arettes. 

Woman. I feel that it’s definitely a health 
hazard. If they're making such a fuss about 
smoking, why in the devil don’t they do 
something about the air pollution? 

Wattace. Now for Question 2. Do you gen- 
erally agree or generally ? 

Breathing the polluted air in our major 
cities is more dangerous than smoking a 
pack of cigarettes a day. 

Write A if you generally agree, D if you 
generally disagree. 

Next, the hazards of smoking or being 
overweight. 

Man. I for one am overweight. I smoke a 
package of cigarettes a day on a normal day, 
but I think my overweight is more of a 
problem than my smoking. 

Woman. It’s more dangerous to be over- 
weight than to smoke a pack of cigarettes. 
I'm telling it to you. 

Man. I don’t believe that there is any 
proven direct connection between over- 
weight and some of the diseases. There are 
dangers I don't believe that are as dan- 
gerous as the dangers of really excessive 
smoking. 

Wat.ace. Question No. 3. Now, remember, 
we are not asking you whether this state- 
ment is true or false but whether you gen- 
erally agree or generally disagree. 

Being 50 pounds overweight is usually 
more harmful to health than smoking a pack 
of cigarettes a day. 

Write A if you generally agree. Write D if 
you generally disagree. 

Next, smoking and pedestrian accidents. 

Man WEARING RED Smet, Well, for in- 
stance, I could cross the street corner and 
get hit by a car if I didn’t watch the light. 
I don’t worry about the dangers of cigarette 
smoking. 

Man IN NEWSPAPER Orrice. Well, I can't 
give up crossing the street, but I can give up 
cigarette smoking. 
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Warrress. Drivers don’t pay attention to 
lights or pedestrians, and it’s much more 
hazardous than smoking. 

Wattace. Question 4. Do you generally 
agree or generally disagree with this state- 
ment? 

You run a greater risk crossing busy 
streets every day than smoking a pack of 
cigarettes every day. 

Write A if you generally agree. Write D if 
you generally disagree. 

Now, here is Joseph Benti to report the 
way our national sample answered those 
questions. 

BentI. Our national survey, Mike, shows 
that the single factor which we mentioned 
earlier that determines how you answered 
those four questions is whether or not you 
are a cigarette smoker, If you smoke, you 
tend to answer one way; if you don’t smoke, 
the opposite way. 

Each of the statements plays down the risk 
involved in smoking cigarettes. The first was 
that the case against cigarettes is based only 
on statistics. Next, that city air pollution is 
worse than smoking a pack a day. Then, that 
being far overweight is worse than smoking a 
pack a day. And finally it’s more dangerous 
to cross a busy street than to smoke a pack 
of cigarettes each day. 

In all of these statements, more than half 
of the smokers in our national sample agree, 
while less than half of the non-smokers 
agree. This also was true here in our test 
center. On the average for the four state- 
ments, 60 per cent of the smokers agreed 
with the statements, while among the non- 
smokers 35 per cent agreed. 

WalLLack. Now, on those first four ques- 
tions Question No. 1: It has not been proved 
that smoking causes disease because the con- 
nection is based only on statistics. 

The crux of the whole controversy hinges 
on the distinction between “statistical asso- 
ciation” on the one hand and showing direct 
“cause” on the other hand. 

Non-smokers in our national sample tend 
to say that the case against smoking has 
been proved. They support the statements 
from the U.S. Public Health Service, which 
says “The overwhelming conclusion from 
these studies is that certain diseases occur 
more often among smokers, and that smokers 
die at an earlier age than non-smokers” and 
that no one has found any reason for this 
except that these people smoke cigarettes. 

Smokers tend to believe statements which 
say the case is not proved, The Tobacco In- 
stitute, an industry association, says There 
is no biological proof either experimental or 
clinical that smoking is the cause of diseases 
with which it has been statistically associ- 
ated.” 

Bentt. Next, breathing the polluted air in 
our major cities is more dangerous than 
smoking a pack of cigarettes a day. 

Again, the same split between smokers and 
non-smokers in answering this question. 
Non-smokers tend to believe the American 
Cancer Society, whose studies show that lung 
cancer occurs most frequently among ciga- 
rette smokers whether they live in air-pol- 
luted cities or not. 

Smokers tend to go along with the To- 
bacco Institute, which says that certain 
chemicals which may be harmful are more 
prevalent in some polluted air than in 
cigarette smoke. 

Watiace. Next, Question 3: Being fifty 
pounds overweight is more dangerous to 
health than smoking a pack of cigarettes a 
day. 

Non-smokers echo the Public Health Serv- 
ice, which says that cigarette smoking is as 
dangerous or more dangerous than gross 
obesity. They put it this way: One study 
shows that healthy men between five-feet- 
seven and five-feet-ten average 165 pounds. 
If these men were fifty pounds overweight 
they would have a 50 per cent higher death 
rate than normal. Compare this, says the 
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Public Health Service, with smokers of a 
half pack to a full pack a day whose death 
rate is 75 per cent greater than non-smokers. 

But the Tobacco Institute believes that 
obesity, not cigarettes, is a major factor in 
heart disease. It says, “Several studies have 
not shown any association between smoking 
and heart disease.” 

BenTI. Finally that you run a greater risk 
crossing busy streets every day than smoking 
a pack of cigarettes every day. 

Again, non-smokers go along with the 
Public Health Service, which says pedestrian 
accidents took about nine thousand lives last 
year, according to the National Safety Coun- 
cil. The Public Health Service says, there are 
250,000 “excess deaths” among cigarette 
smokers in this country every year—people 
who die before their time. At least half of 
these, Public Health says, would not have 
died early had they not been cigarette 
smokers. 

The Tobacco Institute says, “There just 
isn’t any documentation available,” and they 
add, “Until we know of any way in which 
cigarette smoking is in fact harmful to health 
there is no way for us to say whether this 
statement is anything more than just specu- 
lation.” Mike. 

Warrace. Now for the next section: What 
you know about smoking. 

These will be True/False and multiple 
choice questions, Nos. 5 through 18, each 
correct answer worth five points. 

Across the country, there is a major effort 
underway to reach the greatest number of 
people with information about the possible 
hazards of smoking. One major city where 
this is taking place is San Diego, California. 
Our first series of scoring questions begins 
there, with CBS News Correspondent Bill 
Stout. 

Srovr. To those who are leading the cam- 
paign against smoking, the greatest frustra- 
tion is that a lot of people don’t seem to be 
paying attention. So here in San Diego, with 
the help of Federal funds, eleven public and 
private agencies are mounting a million-dol- 
lar soft-sell campaign about smoking. This 
is the first major city in the country to start 
a program this size. The initial effort has 
been to learn more about people. Who 
smokes? Who doesn’t? and Why? Why do they 
start? Why do they stop? And, across the 
country, how many smokers are there? 

For the next question, No. 5, answer True 
or False. 

“More than half of all Americans over 21 
are cigarette smokers.” 

Once again, “More than half of all Ameri- 
cans over 21 are cigarette smokers,” True or 
False? 

Time is up. The answer: False. Fewer than 
half the adults in this country are cigarette 
smokers. Forty-two per cent is the current 
figure, and it has held about the same for 
the last 12 years. But smoking patterns for 
men and for women are moving in opposite 
directions. Ten years ago, six out of ten men 
were cigarette smokers. Now it’s down to five 
out of ten. Ten years ago about 25 per cent 
of the adult women were cigarette smokers. 
Now it’s about 33 per cent. 

About one million people take up cigarette 
smoking every year, and if you wonder who 
they are, surveys show they are mostly from 
the younger population. Regular smoking of 
some cigarettes almost every day is on the 
increase even in the elementary grades. It’s 
a national trend. But when all is said and 
done, how many of the students are cigarette 
smokers by the time they finish high school? 

Now for Question 6: Answer True or False. 

At least one-half of all high school seniors 
smoke cigarettes. True or False? 

The answer is False. About one-third of 
all high school seniors are cigarette smokers. 
Here in San Diego, the figure is the same. 
One-third of the seniors here, age 17, smoke 
cigarettes. 

Among juniors, age 16, 31 per cent are 
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smokers. Among sophomores, age 15, 30 per 
cent are smokers. Surprisingly, even among 
high school freshmen, 14 years old, 24 per 
cent are regular cigarette smokers. And a re- 
cent survey conducted by the University of 
Illinois suggests that girls are joining the 
smoking ranks at an increasing rate and at 
an earlier age than girls did several years 
ago. 

There are lots of theories about why teen- 
agers take up smoking. Question 7 is about 
the extent of one possible influence, Answer 
True or False. 

Most children who smoke cigarettes have a 
parent who smokes. True or False? 

The answer is True, and surveys here and 
across the country bear this out. Only about 
one in five junior and senior high school 
smokers comes from a home where neither 
parent smokes cigarettes. On the other hand, 
four out of five of the young people who 
smoke cigarettes have at least one parent 
who smokes, 

There was a time when tobacco was the 
gentleman’s aid to good conversation. Now, 
it’s what a lot of the talk is all about. Here 
in San Diego, a number of business firms 
have discussion groups running after hours 
for their employees. This is the Solar Division 
of International Harvester, where members 
of the management club have raised many 
questions about smoking and presented this 
meeting for CBS News. The speaker, Doctor 
Arnold Flick, medical director of the San 
Diego Smoking Research Project. 

Dr. Flex. You want to remember that 
quitting smoking is a process and not an act. 
It's like losing weight. It’s not enough to 
want to lose weight. You have to know how 
to lose weight. The same is true with smok- 
ing. You have to know what makes you want 
to smoke, what you get from smoking and 
you have to know that very well before you 
can plan a course of attack on how to quit 
smoking. 

Are there any questions now? Yes, this gen- 
tleman over here, please. 

Man. Dr. Flick, I've decided to give up ciga- 
rettes. I know it’s going to be difficult, but 
what do you think my chances are of being 
successful? 

Srour. And our next question, No. 8, mul- 
tiple choice this time: 

Approximately what percentage of people 
who try to give up cigarette smoking actu- 
ally succeed? A. 20%. B. 40%. C. 60%. Choose 
A, B, or C. 

Again: Approximately what percentage of 
people who try to give up cigarette smoking 
actually succeed? 

Time is up. The answer is: A. 20%. 

Dr. Frack. I wouldn't want you to be dis- 
couraged by that 20 per cent figure though, 
because that figure includes all people, even 
many people who decide quite casually to try 
and quit smoking. 

Are there any further questions? Yes, this 
gentleman here, please. 

Man. Dr. Flick, I’ve been smoking the 
equivalent of a pack or more of cigarettes a 
day for the last forty years. What is the ad- 
vantage to me quitting now? 

Srour. Now for Question 9: True or False. 

Statistics indicate that people who smoke 
cigarettes for a long time and then stop have 
lower death rates than people who continue 
to smoke. True or False? 

The answer is True. Statistics show that 
smokers who quit do have lower death rates 
than those who continue. 

Dr. Fuick. And after ten years of being off 
cigarettes, basically your chances of life ex- 
pectancy are identical to the person who has 
never smoked in the first place. There’s only 
one exception to this. People who quit smok- 
ing have a slightly greater than ordinary 
death expectancy in the total of the people in 
the first two years after quitting, but this 
reflects some people who are terribly sick at 
the time they quit smoking, so sick that basi- 
cally they're hopelessly ill already. 

STOUT. The program here in San Diego is 
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now one year old. It’s too soon to report de- 
finitive results. When the program began, the 
smoking rate here matched that of the rest 
of the country. The aim is to see whether an 
all-encompassing educational approach to 
the problem of smoking will result in a 
fall-off in this city’s smoking rate. If the 
program works here, then we may see more 
projects like this throughout the country. 
If it doesn’t work, then there may be in- 
creased efforts to influence the manufacture 
and sale of cigarettes by legislative means, 

WALLACE. Joseph Benti, how did our na- 
tional sample do on these first scoring ques- 
tions? 

BEnTI. The most difficult question in our 
entire test, for the people we asked across 
the country, was Question 5. It was about 
whether more than half the adults smoke 
cigarettes. Only 12 per cent of our national 
sample answered correctly. Since most peo- 
ple got this answer wrong, the conclusion has 
to be that most of us think there are more 
smokers than there really are. 

Question 6 was about whether more than 
half the high school seniors are smokers, 
and here only about one quarter of our sam- 
ple answered that one correctly, marking it 
False. In our studio, 50 per cent of the smok- 
ers answered correctly. And among the non- 
smokers, 42 per cent got it right. Mike. 

Watuace, Each correct answer is worth five 
points. We'll be back with our next series 
of questions in a moment. 

WaLLack. In the tobacco business, this is 
where the action is. The sing-song bids moves 
millions of pounds of tobacco to market. 
This begins our next group of questions. 

Tobacco is the chief money crop in some 
states, and the livelihood of several million 
Americans depends upon it. Selling it all 
eventually to the consumer has taken a lot of 
marketing skill on the part of the tobacco 
companies and many different kinds of ap- 
peals over the years. This one, in the mid- 
thirties, stressed the smoothness of the 
smoke. Even a top singer could smoke this 
brand. 

This one would be ruled out today by the 
voluntary tobacco advertising code. Ciga- 
rette ads may no longer carry endorsements 
by athletes. 

Showing a doctor in a cigarette ad also 
would violate today’s code. At least they 
looked like doctors. It stressed a doctor’s 
preference for a brand, and reflected a gen- 
erally high rate of smoking among doctors. 

This brings us to our next question. No. 
10, about doctors and smoking, True or False: 
The percentage of cigarette smokers among 
doctors is lower than among the general 
adult population. True or False? 

Time is up and here is Joseph Benti with 
the answer. 

BENTTI. The answer is True. Doctors are 
smoking less than the general adult popula- 
tion, far less than adult men. And your local 
mail truck soon will be carrying a sign like 
this stressing the point. There was a time, in 
1950, when surveys showed that 60 per cent 
of all doctors were cigarette smokers. Now, 
it’s down to 30 per cent. 

WALLACE. On every pack of cigarettes the 
Federal Government requires this label: 
“Caution: Cigarette Smoking May Be Haz- 
ardous To Your Health.” 

Question 11 is about the hazards of smok- 
ing and the courts. True or False: Cigarette 
manufacturers have had to pay court- 
awarded damages to people who claimed that 
cigarette smoking led to illness or death? 
True or False? 

Bent. The answer is False. There is no re- 
port that any cigarette manufacturer has 
been ordered to pay damages. In one case 
the jury did find that the victim's death was 
related to smoking, but the jury decided, in 
effect, that damages should not be granted 
because the manufacturer had not breached 
his implied warranty to the victim. 

WALLACE, At the beginning of 1964 the Sur- 
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geon General of the United States issued a 
Report on Smoking and Health. Cigarette 
sales dropped two per cent that year. 

Question 12 is about what has happened 
to sales since then. True or False: In 1967, 
the number of cigarettes sold was higher 
than in the year before the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s report. True or False? 

BENTI. The answer is True. Cigarette sales 
were higher in 1967 than they were in 1963 
the year before the Report on Smoking and 
Health was issued. The report managed to 
cause only a temporary dip in the general 
climb in cigarette sales over the last ten 
years. Also except for the year of the report, 
there has been an upward trend in the num- 
ber of cigarettes smoked per adult in the 
country. Sales set a new record last year. 

WALLACE. If sales are up, where does all the 
money go? A lot of it is profit, and many to- 
bacco firms showed record profits this past 
year, But taxes allow many levels of govern- 
ment to benefit from the growth of cigarette 
sales. 

Question 13 is a multiple choice question: 
Of all the money spent for cigarettes, about 
how much goes for taxes? A. 25% B. 50% C. 
75% Pick A, B, or C. 

Of all the money spent for cigarettes, 
about how much goes for taxes? 

Bentr. The answer is B, about 50 per cent 
of the total amount paid for cigarettes goes 
for taxes. The total tax take for all levels of 
government is over three billion, six hundred 
milion dollars a year. 

WaLLacz. American industry spends $214 
billion a year to buy television time to woo 
the consumer. Industry asks the consumer 
to buy cars, soap, toothpaste, breakfast food, 
cigarettes, headache pills, a long, long list of 
individual products. 

Question 14 is about television advertis- 
ing. True or False: More money is spent for 
cigarette advertising on television than for 
any other single product. True or False? 

Bent. The answer is True. About $195 
million a year is spent for cigarette adver- 
tising on television. Cars are second at about 
$128 million. Packaged soaps and detergents 
come next, followed by breakfast cereals. 

Wattace. Now for our next series of ques- 
tions, Nos. 15 through 18. The arguments 
against smoking have changed remarkably 
over the years. There was a time when to- 
bacco was considered evil and sinful, and 
so were the people who smoked. Now it’s 
anyone’s pleasure, in the drawing room or on 
the street corner. 

These are New York City smokers, who are 
forbidden to smoke in the subway but who 
light up as soon as they reach what passes 
for fresh air here in New York. There’s a 
higher percentage of smokers among men 
than among women, as we earlier. 

Our next qvestion, No. 15, is about who 
the heavy smokers are. Answer True or False: 
The average man smoker smokes more ciga- 
rettes per day than the average woman 
smoker. True or False? 

Time is up, and here is Joseph Benti with 
the answer. 

BENTI. The answer is True. More than half 
of all men smokers smoke a pack or more 
a day. Among women smokers less than half 
smoke a pack or more, but figures for recent 
years suggest that among women the trend 
is upward. New York’s working women are 
a particularly heavy smoking group. 

WALLACE. There was a time, before ciga- 
rettes, when a man was known by his cigar or 
pipe. Now the pipe and cigar smokers are 
a devoted minority, holding their own, but 
vastly outnumbered by the cigarette 
smokers. 

For our next question, No. 16, True or 
False: Heart and lung diseases occur as often 
among pipe and cigar smokers as among 
cigarette smokers. True or False? 

BENTI. The answer is False. People who 
smoke pipes and cigars suffer from heart and 
lung diseases at far lower rates than ciga- 
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rette smokers, almost at the same low rate as 
non-smokers, 

Cancer of the lip is more common among 
pipe smokers than among the rest of the 
population, but this is fatal less often than 
heart and lung disease. 

WaLLacE. A lot of smokers say they get 
deep satisfaction out of a cigarette. And a 
lot of the controversy over cigarettes is over 
the tars and nicotines they get along with 
the satisfaction. 

Question 17: True or False: The cigarette 
smoker gets the greatest concentration of 
tars and nicotine from the first few puffs. 
True or False? 

BENTI. The answer is False. The smoke 
from the first few puffs works its way 
through the cigarette, and the tobacco acts 
as a kind of filter, just as some of the ads 
say it does, The tars and nicotine pile up far- 
ther back in the cigarette and the smoker 
gets the strongest dose of them in the last 
few puffs if he smokes all the way down. 
That's why many experts suggest you should 
not smoke your cigarettes all the way. 

WalLLack. Now for Question 18, about the 
pack itself. True or False: Federal law re- 
quires that tar and nicotine content be listed 
on each pack of cigarettes. True or False? 

BENTI. The answer is False. No federal law 
requires such a listing of tar and nicotine 
content. Some brands do so, perhaps to sug- 
gest that they are “safer” cigarettes. In fact, 
there is no federal agency directly respon- 
sible for controlling the content of cigarettes. 
The Federal Trade Commission has begun 
publishing a list of major brands and their 
tar and nicotine content, but this is just for 
general public information, not regulation. 

Watuace. Now, a report on the way our 
national sample scored on these questions 
from Joseph Benti. 

BENTI. Question 14 was about cigarettes 
being the single product most heavily ad- 
vertised on television. Again, smokers and 
non-smokers did about equally well, better 
than seven out of ten answering correctly. 
In our national survey we also asked people 
whether there should be a law against all 
cigarette advertising; 64 per cent said they 
would oppose such a law. 

Question 15 was about who the heavier 
smokers—who they are, the men or the 
women, Only four out of ten in our national 
sample got this one right. The men are the 
heavier smokers. 

Question 17, 45 per cent of our sample 
answered correctly about whether the 
largest concentration of tars and nicotine 
comes from the first few puffs. A little more 
than half the smokers got this right, but 
among the non-smokers, only about a third 
knew that the tars and nicotines build up at 
the cigarette end near the lips. 

Here in the test center, on that question, 
smokers scored 78 per cent right. And among 
non-smokers 58 per cent answered that one 
correctly. Mike. 

WALLACE. Before we ask questions to help 
you with your own personal smoking profile, 
it’s time to total your score on Questions 5 
through 18, what you know about smoking. 
Each correct answer is worth 6 points. A 
perfect score would be 70. A score of 55 or 
higher would be excellent. If you scored be- 
tween 45 or 50, your score was good, and 
if you scored 35 or 40 your score was in the 
fair category. And scores of 30 or less rate in 
the poor category. 

Joseph Benti, how did our national sample 
do? 

BenTI. Mike, only 7 percent of our na- 
tional sample was in the excellent category; 
26 per cent was in the good category; 37 per 
cent rated fair on our test; and 30 per cent 
rated poor. The average score was 40, at the 
top of the fair category. 

Here in our test center, this is the way our 
smoking and non-smoking groups com- 
pared: the smokers had an avereage score 
of 40, which puts them in the fair category. 
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The non-smokers had an average score of 
35, which puts them in the fair category. 
Mike? 

WALLACE. Our next questions will help you 
draw your own smoking profile in a moment, 

The next section of this broadcast is 
about you and your personal relationship to 
the cigarettes you smoke, your personal 
smoking profile. 

Seven out of every ten smokers either have 
tried to quit, or have considered quitting 
cigarettes. This was one of the findings from 
surveys taken for the National Clearinghouse 
for Smoking and Health of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

We now present questions developed by the 
Clearinghouse which have been given to 
thousands of smokers across the country to 
help them understand the role cigarettes 
play in their lives. It turns out there are six 
basic reasons why people smoke, These ques- 
tions will help you understand which of these 
reasons are important to you. The test will 
also suggest how to quit or cut down your 
smoking if that’s what you want to do. 

If you’re an ex-smoker, you can draw your 
personal smoking profile by answering each 
question as though you were still a cigarette 
smoker. If you have never smoked, these 
questions will give you some insight into 
the smoking patterns of the smokers around 
you. Joseph Benti will explain how to answer 
this special group of questions, 

Benti. To arrive at your own smoking pro- 
file, you must do two things or this test won't 
work for you. First, you must answer every 
one of the 18 questions in this section. Sec- 
ond, you must arrange your answer form 
exactly in this manner: three columns of six 
questions each. Letter the questions A 
through F in the first column, G through L 
in the middle column, and through R in the 
final column. Now take your time. Prepare 
your form properly. 

These will be multiple choice questions. 
You will have to think carefully about how 
often you behave in certain ways toward 
cigarettes. We will ask you to write down a 
1 next to each letter if your answer is “sel- 
dom” or “never;” a 2 if your answer is o- 
casionally;” and a 3 if your answer is “fre- 

“quently” or “always.” 

For example: If we asked whether you 
smoke a cigarette because you like the taste, 
you would have to choose 1, 2 or 3. You would 
write 1 if you never like the taste; 2 if you 
like the taste occasionally, some of the time; 
or 3 if you like the taste frequently or all the 
time. 

WALLACE, Remember, it is important to 
mark down an answer for every question in 
order to arrive at your own smoking profile. 

All questions in this section are mutiple 
choice questions. Question A: I smoke cig- 
arettes to keep myself from slowing down. 

I smoke cigarettes to keep myself from 
slowing down. 1. Seldom or never, 2. Oc. 
casionally. 3. Frequently or always. 

Write 1, 2 or 3 next to Question A. In all 
these questions, the choice of answers will be 
the same. 

Question B now. Handling a cigarette is 
part of the enjoyment of smoking it. 

Handling a cigarette is part of the enjoy- 
ment of smoking it. 1. Seldom or never 2. 
Occasionally 3. Frequently or always 

Question C—the same choice of answers: 
Smoking cigarettes is relaxing. 

Smoking cigarettes is relaxing. 1. Seldom 
or never. 2. Occasionally 3. Frequently or 
always 

Write 1, 2, or 3 next to Question C. 

Question D now: I light a cigarette when 
I feel angry about something. 

I light a cigarette when I feel angry about 
something. 1. Seldom or never 2. Occasionally 
3. Frequently or always 

Mark 1, 2 or 3 on your answer sheet. 

Question E: When I run out of tes, 
8 it almost unbearable until I can get 

m. 
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When I run out of cigarettes I find it al- 
most unbearable until I can get them. 1. 
Seldom or never 2, Occasionally 3. Frequently 
or always 

Pick 1, 2, or 3. 

Question F: I smoke cigarettes auto- 
matically, without even being aware of it. 

I smoke cigarettes automatically, with- 
out even being aware of it. 1. Seldom or never 
2. Occasionally 3. Frequently or always. 

Now in the next column to the right of 
your score sheet, Question G: I smoke ciga- 
rettes to stimulate me, to perk myself up. 

I smoke cigarettes to stimulate myself, to 
perk myself up. 1. Seldom or never 2. Occa- 
sionally 3. Frequently or always. Mark 1, 2, 
or 3 next to the letter G. 

Question H: Part of the enjoyment of 
smoking & cigarette comes from the steps I 
take to light it. 

Part of the enjoyment of smoking a ciga- 
rette comes from the steps I take to light it. 
1. Seldom or never 2. Occasionally 3. Fre- 
quently or always 

Question I: I find cigarettes pleasurable. 

I find cigarettes pleasurable, 1. Seldom or 
never 2. Occasionally 3. Frequently or always 

Choose 1, 2, or 3. 

Question J: When I feel uncomfortable or 
upset about something, I light a cigarette. 

When I feel uncomfortable or upset about 
something, I light a cigarette. 1. Seldom or 
never 2, Occasionally 3. Frequently or always 

Question K: I am very much aware of the 
fact when I am not smoking a cigarette. 

I am very much aware of the fact when I 
am not smoking a cigerette. 1. Seldom or 
never 2. Occasionally 3. Frequently or always 

Question L: I light a cigarette without real- 
izing I still have one in the ashtray. 

I light a cigarette without realizing I still 
have one in the ashtray. 1. Seldom or never 
2. Occasionally 3, Frequently or always. 

Write 1, 2, or 3 next to letter L. 

And now to the third column of answer 
spaces, Question M: I smoke a cigarette to 
give me a lift. 

I smoke a cigarette to give me a lift. 1. 
Seldom or never 2. Occasionally 3. Frequently 
or always 

Question N: When I smoke a cigarette, part 
of the enjoyment is watching the smoke as I 
exhale it. 

When I smoke a cigarette, part of the en- 
joyment is watching the smoke as I exhale 
it. 1. Seldom or never 2. Occasionally 8. Fre- 
quently or always. 

Question O: I want a cigarette most when 
Iam comfortable and relaxed. 

I want a cigarette most when I am comfort- 
able and relaxed. 1. Seldom or never 2. Oc- 
casionally 3. Frequently or always 

Question P: When I feel blue or want to 
take my mind off cares and worries I smoke 
ac i 
When I feel blue or want to take my mind 
off cares and worries I smoke a cigarette. 
1, Seldom or never 2. Ococasionally 3. Fre- 
quently or always 

Question Q: I get a real gnawing hunger 
for a cigarette when I haven't smoked for 
a while, 

I get a real gnawing hunger for a cigarette 
when I haven't smoked for a while. 1. Seldom 
or never 2, Occasionally 3. Frequently or 
always 

And finally, Question R: I have found a 
cigarette in my mouth and didn't remember 
putting it there. 

I have found a cigarette in my mouth and 
didn’t remember putting it there. 1. Seldom 
or never 2. Occasionally 3. Frequently or 
always. 

Here is Joseph Benti to explain how to score 
this section. 

BENTI. accurately will help you see 
which of the six basic reasons for smoking 
are the ones which apply to you. 


questions, to line up your answers in three 
columns. Now, by adding totals across eac: 
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line, we have a score that can measure those 
six reasons for smoking. For example, if you 
put down a 3 for question A, a 3 for ques- 
tion G, and 3 for question M, you'd have 
a total of 9, the highest possible total. The 
lowest possible total across a line would be 
8, if you put a one for each answer. In every 
case, & total of 8 or 9 acoss a line indicates 
that this reflects a major reason why you 
smoke, or why you used to smoke if you are 
an ex- smoker. 

For what this all means, here is Mike 
Wallace. 

WALLACE. The answers you have given 
across the top row are designed to measure 
how much you count on cigarettes to serve 
as a kind of stimulation. In question A for 
example, we asked whether you smoke them 
to keep from slowing down. In question G, 
to stimulate you or perk yourself up. In 
question M, to give yourself “a lift.” 

The key word here is “stimulation,” and 
you might write that down to identify this 
category, If you totaled 8 or 9 across this line, 
circling it will remind you that you rely 
heavily on cigarettes for stimulation, About 
one smoker in ten uses cigarettes for stimu- 
lation. 

One of the men who devised this test is the 
Director of the National Clearinghouse for 
Smoking and Health of the United States 
Public Health Service, Doctor Daniel Horn. 
Dr. Horn, a psychologist, will help us to 
analyze the scoring. 

Dr. Horn. A typical example of the person 
who smokes for stimulation is the smoker 
who doesn’t begin to live in the morning 
until he has had at least one cigarette at 
breakfast. Anyone in this “stimulation” 
group who wanted to give up smoking would 
have to find some other way of getting this 
kind of stimulation if he feels he needs it 
that much. Now such stimulating activities 
as eating and drinking can create problems of 
their own if you overdo them, so you have to 
be careful, 

WALLACE. Now the second line. We asked 
in question B about the enjoyment of han- 
dling the cigarette. In question H about the 
steps taken to light up. And in question N, 
about watching the smoke as you exhale. 
Write the key work “handling” here. If you 
scored 8 or 9, circle the word “handling.” 
About one smoker in ten is in this group. 

Dr. Horn. Whatever other satisfactions 
this smoker may get from a cigarette, this 
score measures the gratification of having 
something to hold, something to manipulate, 
or something to watch, in the case of the ex- 
haling of the smoke. Handling is a satisfac- 
tion for many pipe smokers who get most of 
their enjoyment from the feel of the pipe 
and the ritual they go through to keep it 
going. For smokers who get this kind of 
pleasure from cigarettes, rolling a pencil 
between the fingers often works just as well 
as à cigarette. Doodling is another form of 
the same kind of behavior. 

WALLACE. Across the third line, question C, 
whether smoking cigarettes is relaxing. I, 
whether it is pleasurable. And in question O, 
whether you most often want a cigarette 
when you are comfortable and relaxed. The 
key word here is “relaxation,” and if you 
scored 8 or 9, circle the word “relaxation.” 
About two-thirds of all smokers score high 
in this category. 

Dr. Horn. These are the reasons the ads im- 
ply that we like to smoke and ought to 
smoke. The measure of the true relaxation 
smoker is that he enjoys smoking most when 
he is relaxed and comfortable. It increases 
his enjoyment, This is like the traditional 
cigar smoker who sits back after a good meal, 
and smokes a cigar to add to the pleasure he 
already feels, Personally I suspect that most 
people who are “relaxation smokers“ find 
they can get along quite easily without 
cigarettes. 

Wattace. Across the fourth line, questions 
about your use of cigarettes for support, a 
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kind of “crutch” in moments of pressure or 
strain. D, smoking when you feel angry about 
something. J about smoking when you feel 
uncomfortable or upset about something. 
And P, smoking when you feel blue. The key 
word: “crutch” and if your score is 8 or 9 
circle that key word. About one-third of all 
smokers use cigarettes as a supporting crutch. 

Dr. Horn. This kind of smoker uses ciga- 
rettes in moments of stress. If you scored 
high here and also scored high on relaxation 
you must try to decide in your own mind 
whether you smoke because cigarettes make 
you feel good, or because they keep you from 
feeling so bad. If you feel you smoke to re- 
duce feelings of anxiety or tension, your score 
on this present category, “crutch,” is prob- 
ably more mea ul than your score on 
“relaxation.” This kind of smoker may find 
it easy enough to quit cigarettes during a 
calm period, but hard to stay off them be- 
cause the next personal crisis may result in 
lighting up again. 

WALLACE. Across the fifth line we asked: E, 
whether you find it almost unbearable when 
you run out of cigarettes. K, whether you 
are very much aware of the fact when you 
are not smoking a cigarette. And Q, whether 
you get a real gnawing hunger for a cigarette 
when you haven’t smoked for a while. This 
measures what is called “psychological addic- 
tion” to cigarettes. The key word is “craving.” 
Circle “craving” if you total 8 or 9. About one 
out of every three smokers is in this group. 

Dr. Horn. For the person who is psychologi- 
cally addicted to cigarettes the craving for 
the next cigarette begins to build up the 
moment he puts out the last one. For this 
kind of smoker, the indications are that he 
must quit completely, all at once. It’s called 
“going cold turkey.” Tapering off is not likely 
to work for this person, because each ciga- 
rette starts the cycle of craving for the next 
cigarette going again. 

There are marked differences between the 
so-called psychological addiction to tobacco 
and the addiction to certain drugs. Research 
so far indicates that the body’s physical de- 
mand for the chemicals in cigarette smoke 
is probably less important than the psycho- 
logical demand that builds up. The psycho- 
logical addict cannot wait until breakfast 
time but often will light up before his feet 
hit the floor in the morning. In fact, he will 
constantly think ahead, making sure there 
are enough cigarettes around to fill his need 
in the morning before he even goes to bed at 
night. 

Quitting smoking is very difficult for this 
person. The important aim is to get past the 
point of overwhelming craving for the ciga- 
rette. Now it is often helpful to smoke far 
more cigarettes than usual for a short period, 
so that the taste for them becomes jaded, and 
then isolate yourself from cigarettes. Once 
this kind of smoker quits cigarettes, he is 
apt to stay off for good. 

Watuiace. And now our last series of ques- 
tions. F, whether you smoke automatically, 
without even being aware of it. L, whether 
you light one without realizing there’s still a 
cigarette burning in the ashtray. And R, how 
often you find a cigarette in your mouth 
without remembering having put it there. 
The key word is “habit.” Circle “habit” if 
you totaled 8 or 9. About one out of ten 
smokers is a habit“ smoker. 

Dr. Horn. This kind of smoker is no longer 
getting much satisfaction from his ciga- 
rette. He just lights them frequently without 
even realizing he is doing so. There are three 
points to make about the habit smoker. 
First, he usually finds it rather easy to quit 
if he really wants to. Second, he can be suc- 
cessful in cutting down gradually and does 
not have to cut out cigarettes all at once. 
And third, the key to success in giving up 
smoking is in making himself aware of each 
cigarette by asking himself, “Do I really 
want this cigarette?” He will be surprised 
to find that the answer is frequently “No.” 
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Looking back over your score sheet: If 
you are a light smoker, or have not been 
smoking for very many years, you may not 
have scored higher than 5 or 6 on any of 
these factors. But even scores at this level, 
and especially a score of 7, may indicate 
the direction in which your smoking is go- 
ing. You may use cigarettes for a number 
of purposes. For most smokers, one or two 
of these factors will describe a large part of 
your smoking. 

Recognizing what you get out of smoking 
can be a big help in guiding you in how 
best to give up smoking if that is what you 
really want to do. Knowing how you use 
cigarettes can help direct you to the most 
appropriate substitute for you, since after 
all people do differ. We at the Public Health 
Service accept cigarette smoking as a serious 
health hazard. We believe you owe it to 
yourself to consider whether you really want 
to continue smoking; or if you are not al- 
ready a smoker, whether you really want to 
take it up. 

Wattace, I'll be back in a moment. 

We began this broadcast by saying that 
we would not try to resolve the smoking 
controversy here tonight. But in all the 
material we have presented, one fact stands 
out: There is no universal agreement as 
to why it happens, but it seems incontro- 
vertible that people who have been smoking 
regularly get certain diseases more often, and 
die at an earlier age, than people who do 
not smoke. Perhaps this test has helped you 
to decide the personal issue of smoking with 
a fuller understanding of why you smoke 
and of the possible consequences. 

Mike Wallace, CBS News. 

Announcer. This broadcast was produced 
under the supervision and control of CBS 
News. 


A DEDICATED PUBLIC SERVANT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, recently my 
attention was drawn to an article en- 
titled “Business Is Their Business,” 
written by Edward W. Kiley, and pub- 
lished in the December 1967 issue of 
Rural Electrification magazine. The ar- 
ticle describes the significant effort being 
made by Constantino F. Cinquegrana in 
his position as Special Assistant for Eco- 
nomic Utilization of the Defense Supply 
Agency to afford small businesses, rural 
areas, and areas of high unemployment 
an opportunity to bid on defense con- 
tracts. 

It can be said that Conny Cinquegrana 
is a man with a mission. He was born and 
brought up in Rhode Island and still is 
a legal resident of my State. In fact, I 
know him personally and admire him 
very much. Conny Cinquegrana directed 
a Department of Defense procurement 
conference in my State of Rhode Island 
in August 1963, and was instrumental 
in setting up a further conference in 
May 1966, both of which were extremely 
helpful to the Rhode Island business 
community. 

Too often, men like Conny Cinque- 
grana are taken for granted in their 
Government positions, not only by the 
public at large, but by us who are in 
Congress. He has done an exceptional 
job in his position, and I take this op- 
portunity to extoll his good works. 

Mr. Cinquegrana is a career public 
servant who, in 1939, started with the 
Federal Government as a GS-1 clerk in 
the General Accounting Office and 
worked his way up to his present GS-15, 
Schedule C, position by gaining a repu- 
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tation in the Government as a man who 
“gets things done.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from Rural Elec- 
trification magazine and a similar ar- 
ticle about Mr. Cinquegrana published 
in the Defense Supply Agency News of 
February 1965 be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS Is THEIR BUSINESS 
(By Edward W. Kiley) 

Whenever I hear the old saying about those 
“bureaucrats in Washington,” I think of C. 
F. Cinquegrana, defense supply economic 
utilization advisor of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

I first met him a couple years ago in Penn- 
sylvania where we appeared on a p: 
together. Mr. Cinquegrana is a quiet, soft- 
spoken, earnest man who knows his job and 
does it well. That job is to help small busi- 
nesses, rural areas, areas of high unemploy- 
ment, and others out of the normal main- 
stream of defense procurement get the chance 
to bid on parts of contracts the Defense De- 
partment sets aside for this purpose, 

It is a big job, and good results can mean 
a lot to a community in tough shape. It is 
a tough job, and the rewards are only the 
personal satisfaction of a job well done. But 
that's enough for Mr. Cinquegrana. I wish 
I had time to tell you all he has done to bring 
about such a favorable economic impact to 
many somehow distressed areas of the coun- 
try. It would fill a large scrap book. 

It was through Mr. Cinquegrana’s efforts 
that the North Dakota Defense Procurement 
Conference took place in early fall. 

Last January, I talked to the Basin Elec- 
tric Co-op Board of Directors at Bismark, 
N. Dak., about holding a defense conference 
for North Dakota, They approved. 

Leland Ulmer, executive manager of the 
North Dakota Association of Rural Electric 
Co-ops, agreed to help and co-sponsor such a 
project for the state. 

It was a case of everybody pulling together: 
State Economic Development Commission; 
Senator Burdick and others in the North 
Dakota Congressional delegation; state office 
of the Small Business Administration; De- 
tense Department; the Governor's office; 
Basin Electric; North Dakota Statewide; 
NRECA, the co-ops and assorted Federal 
agencies. They all played an important part. 

But it started with one man who can get 
things done—C. F. Cinquegrana. North Da- 
kota and the country owe him a lot. . and 
he is a Washington bureaucrat. 

Here’s what happens when everybody pulls 
together: 

Over 90 representatives of prime govern- 
ment contractors and special guests attended 
the conference, with more than 220 regis- 
tering, Theme of the conference was “North 
Dakota Needs Business.” 

Data presented by discussion leaders indi- 
cated the Army procurement division offers 
a wide range of contracts totaling something 
like $22,400,000, all up for bids. 

Keynote speaker Albert Lazure, from the 
Office of Army Supply, described opportuni- 
ties available to the state’s businesses and 
urged North Dakota manufacturers join 
other states in a regional procurement re- 
search and development program. 

Lazure pointed out that in 1966 large man- 
ufacturers accounted for $16 billion, and 
43% of that was sub-contracted. 

After a series of speakers, the group broke 
up into smaller units for briefing on bidding 
and subcontracting. 

A Thursday evening dinner featured Sen- 
ator Quentin Burdick and Lt. Gov. Charles 
Tighe. Statewide Manager Leland Ulmer was 
master of ceremonies. 
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The North Dakota Conference could be a 
pattern for similar sessions in other states. 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT GUIDES AGENCY BUYING 

POLICY IN LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


In the summer of 1962 the small poultry 
raisers of Maine were having difficulty locat- 
ing adequate markets. DSA ordered $300,000 
worth of canned chicken from a Maine can- 
nery in a community of persistent labor sur- 
plus. 

The order immediately produced a spate 
of letters from grateful chicken-farm own- 
ers, civic officials and congressmen. Con- 
stantino Cinquergrana, DSA’s Special Assist- 
ant for Economic Utilization, sat back in his 
chair and felt his work was at least under- 
way. 

A veteran of 25 years of government serv- 
ice, Mr. Cinquegrana is modestly proud of his 
achievements in helping to place DSA con- 
tracts in the nation’s economically depressed 
areas, known in government parlance as 
Labor Surplus Areas (L. S. A.) 

“You can see the results right before your 
eyes,” he says in his choppy, voluble way of 
speaking. “As the Department of Commerce 
figures it, every million dollar contract cre- 
ates approximately 50 jobs for one year, 


CONTRACT AWARDS 


“Last year, with DSA awarding almost a 
quarter of its U.S. contracts of $10,000 and 
above to these depressed areas, our program 
brought substantial employment to com- 
munities that were really hurting.” 

Mr, Cinquegrana is also proud of the fact 
that the program, far from being a social- 
economic handout, is not costing the taxpay- 
er money. During the past fiscal year DSA 
actually saved the government more than 
half a million dollars through developing 
additional competition by 77 firms in Labor 
Surplus Areas. 

Mr. Cinquegrana, whose home town is 
West Warwick, Rhode Island, entered the 
Economic Utilization Program relatively 
early. 

Having learned in World War II that in- 
dustrial man, wer was often wasted because 
of overconcentration of industry, the federal 
government had encouraged as a matter of 
policy the placing of contracts in labor 
depressed areas, but for a decade nothing 
much was done about it. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


In February, 1962, President Kennedy wrote 
to the heads of various Government agencies: 

“I am most anxious that all agencies of 
the Federal Government do the maximum 
they can within existing programs to give 
assistance to these redeveloped areas. The 
economic weight of the Federal Government 
should be to bear to help alleviate chronic 
unemployment, wherever possible.” 

Mr. Cinquegrana, who was then a contract 
specialist for procurement in the Army's 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logis- 
tics, had previously been named chairman 
of a committee formed to draw up an Army 
plan for the program. 

In March, 1962, he came to DSA to head 
its participation in Economic Utilization. His 
mission was clearly stated—to encourage the 
placement of Defense contracts with Labor 
Surplus Area firms, with. ut jeopardizing the 
Agency’s procurement mission, and at no in- 
crease in cost. 

SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM 

The success of the program is reflected in 
its statistics for Fiscal Year 1964. DSA 
awarded a total of $477.9 million on contracts 
of $10,000 and above to Labor Surplus Area 
firms, which represented an increase of al- 
most $62.8 million over the previous fiscal 
year total. 

In the set-aside or preference program, 
which is a special facet of the L. S. A. pro- 
gram limited to large dollar value contracts, 
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DSA spent a total of $73 million in contract 
awards during the fiscal year. 

In this particular category, DSA placed 
the military departments, despite the fact it 
had a smaller appropriation, 

The L. S. A, set-aside program has built- 
in safeguards for preventing the government 
from losing money. When DSA gets ready 
to procure an item—say, four million dol- 
lars worth of fork-lift trucks—it breaks the 
sum up into what is termed, “two economical 
buys.” 

SET-ASIDES 

Contracts for one half of the sum are 
placed on the open competitive market, and, 
after the competitive bid price is established, 
the other half is offered to Labor Surplus 
Area firms for bidding, with the request that 
they meet the other half's price. 

“In more than 90 per cent of the contracts, 
Labor Surplus Area firms meet or go under 
the bid of the open competitive market,” 
Mr. Cinquegrana stated. 

As a further effort to strengthen the Eco- 
nomic Utilization Program on a government- 
wide basis, present policy is being rewritten 
to increase the number of eligible firms. 

At present, preference awards, for example, 
are made only to firms located in commu- 
nities where there is more than six per cent 
unemployment, but under the new proposals 
community eligibility will be widened to 
embrace low income areas. 


VARIED CAREER 


Mr. Cinquegrana looks back on a varied 
career. He began government service as an 
auditor with the General Accounting Office 
in 1939; spent two years in military service 
with the Army, which included action in 
the Battle of the Bulge and five months con- 
tinuous combat service as a machine-gunner 
and mortarman. 

He also had a six-year civilian stint with 
the Navy as a contract negotiator, prior to 
his Army civilian experience and subsequent 
assignment to DSA's Directorate of Procure- 
ment and Production. 

Before beginning his government career, 
he earned a BA degree from Providence Col- 
lege in Rhode Island, and, through night 
study during the postwar period, picked up 
a law degree from Catholic University. 

Mr. Cinquegrana lives at 4873 Queen’s 
Chapel Terrace N.E., Washington, with his 
wife Doreen, who was born in County Cork, 
Ireland, and his daughter, Angela, 15, a 
sophomore at Immaculata High School in 
the District. His son Paul, 22, is an ensign 
in the Supply Corps, U.S. Navy. 

Asked about his hobbies recently, Mr. 
Cinquegrana said, “Too husy for that sort of 
thing,” but admitted to a fondness for golf 
and hiking. 


STRONG EDITORIAL SUPPORT FOR 
THE PRESIDENT’S SELECTION OF 
CLARK CLIFFORD 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
happy to report that the editorial re- 
action across the country to President 
Johnson’s nomination of Clark Clifford 
as the new Secretary of Defense has been 
overwhelmingly favorable. 

This is not surprising. For the Presi- 
dent has chosen as the man to replace 
Secretary McNamara, a brilliant and 
distinguished public servant who has 
served three Presidents as a valued and 
trusted adviser. 

Those who heard Mr. Clifford testify 
yesterday at his nomination hearing, 
witnessed at first hand the firm grasp 
and depth of insight into our Nation’s 
defense posture that he possesses. 

There is every indication that Mr, Clif- 
ford will become one of our greatest De- 
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fense Secretaries, and at a time in our 
history when nothing less than greatness 
will suffice in this difficult and demand- 
ing job. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the Recorp a random sampling of edi- 
torial reaction to Mr. Clifford’s nomina- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Denver (Colo.) Post, Jan. 2, 1968] 
CLARK CLIFFORD MOVES ON STAGE 


President Johnson's nomination of Clark 
Clifford, Washington attorney, as secretary 
of defense replacing Robert McNamara is a 
move that makes good sense in an election 
year. 

The President wants someone in the Pen- 
tagon who is acquainted with foreign and 
domestic policies—and the political ramifi- 
cations thereof. Clifford, as a long-time 
Democratic party technician, is capable of 
delivering such a careful, effective perform- 
ance. 

How good he will be as an administrator 
remains to be seen. But he will be a man on 
whom the President can depend at a time 
of great need. We except speedy approval 
of Clifford’s appointment when he comes 
before the Senate. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald, Jan. 
20, 1968] 
CLIFFORD TAGGED FOR MCNAMARA JOB 
(By Merriman Smith) 


WasHINGTON.—President Johnson has 
picked Washington lawyer Clark M. Clifford, 
trusted friend and confidential adviser of 
three Democratic presidents, to take over 
as secretary of defense when Robert S. 
McNamara leaves in a few weeks. 

A month’s long search for McNamara’s 
successor ended with a rush Friday when 
Johnson settled on the silver-haired, 61- 
year-old Clifford. 

The nomination was immediately ap- 
plauded on Capitol Hill, and it appeared 
Senate confirmation would be readily forth- 
coming. 

Clifford, who holds the nonpaying post 
of chairman of the Foreign Intelligence Ad- 
visory Board, has been a Johnson intimate 
for years and was an equally close adviser 
to Presidents Kennedy and Truman. 

His selection for the most exhausting job 
in government, heading a wartime defense 
establishment that spends more than half 
the nation’s budget, brings him from 20 
years of backstage influence to preeminence 
in the administration. 

He will not have time in his new job to 
pursue his familiar role of political strategist 
for Democratic presidential campaigns. 

The appointment “takes me out of the 
campaign entirely,” Clifford told reporters. 
“I am 61 and this will finish me off.” 

He said that in discussing the possibility 
of suceeding McNamara with the President, 
he told Johnson he preferred to remain an 
outside adviser. 

But “when the President of the United 
States looks you straight in the eye and 
says as President of this country, I ask 
you as a citizen to take this ent,’ 
then I cannot conceive of anyone having 
but one answer—yes.” 

Clifford, who has been to Vietnam on 
three missions for Johnson, is regarded as 
a man whose views on the war coincide with 
the President’s. 

His nomination nevertheless was greeted 
with unqualified enthusiasm by Senate doves 
and hawks alike. 

McNamara, who resigned Nov. 29 to be- 
come president of the World Bank, agreed 
to stay on through the preparation of the 
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fiscal 1969 budget, and now is scheduled to 
leave some time before March 1. 
{From the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, Jan. 
20, 1968] 
CLIFFORD RECEIVES TEXANS’ SUPPORT 


WasHINGTON.—Two Texans on the Armed 
Services Committee predicted Friday that 
Clark Clifford, named as new defense secre- 
tary, will get the close cooperation of Con- 
gress and the people when he takes over his 
vital duties sometime in March. 

Rep. O. C. Fisher of San Angelo, who repre- 
sents part of Bexar County and who is on the 
House panel, said he knows Clifford “by repu- 
tation as a very able man.” Fisher added, “He 
will get my support and that of the com- 
mittee.” 

The congressman hoped that Clifford 
“would prosecute the Vietnam war even 
more vigorously than in the past.” Fisher 
would have Clifford, confidant and advisor to 
presidents since Harry Truman, give more 
power to uniformed Pentagon chiefs in plan- 
ning Vietnam strategy and selecting targets 
for bombing. 

Sen. John Tower, a member of the Senate 
committee which will hear Clifford testify 
in connection with the confirmation proce- 
dure, said the appointment was a surprise 
to him. Tower expected the choice would be 
former Deputy Defense Secretary Cyrus 
Vance “or one of the current Defense Depart- 
ment officials who is up to date on defense 
posture and needs.” 

“The appointment during a time of war 
of a man outside the Defense Department 
would seem to me a clear indication that the 
President himself intends to exercise far 
more direct and personal control over our 
defense effort than as was the case with 
Mr. McNamara,” Tower said. 

He added, “Let it be said that this post is 
far too important to our national security 
for any new appointee to have anything less 
than the full cooperation and assistance of 
every American. Mr. Clifford will certainly 
have mine.” 

Rep. Henry B. Gonzales was in San An- 
tonio and unavailable for comment here. 
[From the Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, 

Pa., Jan. 22, 1968] 
New MAN FOR THE PENTAGON 


Clark M. Clifford, designated by President 
Johnson to succeed Robert S. McNamara as 
Secretary of Defense, has for years been 
known in official Washington as a man quali- 
fied to offer an immediate solution to any 
problem—or able to find one in a very short 
time. 

For a score of years, for several presidents, 
he has served as a trusted private emissary, 
confidant and personal adviser. It is doubtful 
that anyone available to replace Mr. Mc- 
Namara could match the impressive record 
of service in international and domestic af- 
fairs that is Mr. Clifford’s. 

There is evidence of Washington’s high 
regard for him in the acclaim given the Presi- 
dent's announcement by congressional lead- 
ers, including those holding such diverse 
views on the war in Vietnam as Senator J. 
William Pulbright, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and a leading 
“dove,” and Senator Richard B. Russell, chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Forces Committee, 
a prominent “hawk.” 

It is, for Mr, Johnson, in a year in which 
he is to seek reelection, an astute move. Con- 
troversy over a key appointment will be min- 
imized. Mr. Clifford, while a strong supporter 
of the President’s policies in Vietnam, has 
been careful since the announcement to avoid 
placing himself in what he called the orni- 
thological divisions.” 

In his many missions since he came to 
Washington under President Truman in 1946, 
Mr. Clifford has been most successful when 
he operated without official status and often 
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in the background. He himself has made a 
great point of this in explaining his lack of 
interest until now in holding any cabinet 
post. As head of the Department of Defense, 
however, he must operate in the glare of per- 
sonal identity—a glare certain to become 
even brighter in a presidential election year. 

No one expects Mr. Clifford to be another 
Secretary McNamara. The latter gave out an 
illumination of his own. He had his own 
strong views and he expressed them, and this 
on occasions made for hostile relations with 
Congress—even the White House. 

Mr. Clifford must be expected to function, 
so far as the public view is concerned, more 
as does Secretary of State Rusk in mirroring 
the President. 

Under Mr. Clifford as Secretary of Defense, 
it is to be expected that the reins which con- 
trol military as well as diplomatic policy will 
be even more tightly and directly held by the 
White House. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 20, 
1968] 


CLIFFORD TO DEFENSE 


The appointment of Clark Clifford as Sec- 
retary of Defense does not enlarge the circle 
of the President's advisers, but merely moves 
& very important figure from the ranks of 
the President’s informal intimates into the 
position of a formal officeholder. 

It is a move, nonetheless, that is more than 
a formality, for the advice that is given 
Presidents by officials differs from the advice 
given Presidents by friends. The Cabinet 
Officer labors under the knowledge that the 
counsel he submits may cause the adoption 
of policies he will have to administer. And 
that is a very sobering condition. 

It is a move, moreover, that places Mr. 
Clifford in a situation which differs from the 
other positions in which he has served with 
distinction since the Truman Administra- 
tion. Hitherto, he has been chiefly a staff 
Officer, advising one President after another 
on the most difficult problems of security and 
foreign policy, sometimes in a private ca- 
pacity and sometimes in an official capacity. 

His advice to the President, so far as it is 
known, has been the advice of a man con- 
vinced of the necessity of maintaining the 
American position in South Vietnam and per- 
suaded of the unwisdom of bombing pauses 
of the past. But it would be a mistake to as- 
sume that Secretary McNamara wholly gov- 
erned policy in the past or that Secretary 
Clifford will govern it in the future. The pol- 
icy in South Vietnam will continue to be the 
President's policy. 

Mr. Clifford assumes a responsibility that 
none but a strong man would undertake. It 
is a responsibility that, to a large degree, may 
determine the destruction or survival of this 
country. The country soon came to under- 
stand how much Secretary McNamara an- 
guished over the decisions he had to make. 
As it came to understand this it came to have 
faith and confidence in him. It will soon 
have faith and confidence in a successor who 
exhibits the same awareness of the awful 
issues of war and peace with which he deals. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, Jan. 20, 1968] 
DEFENSE SECRETARY-TO-BE 


Clark Clifford is a Washington lawyer who 
has been an intimate adviser of Democratic 
presidents for 20 years. His latest important 
mission was a trip to the Far East with Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor last summer, from which 
he returned and, to nobody’s astonishment, 
told President Johnson that the U.S. policy 
of increasing pressure in Vietnam was “on 
the right track.” 

Whether Clifford will be a good secretary 
of defense is anybody’s guess. He is experi- 
enced in handling delicate and important 
matters. He obviously enjoys the President’s 
confidence. 

But he also must have the tact and char- 
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acter to keep the armed forces pulling in 
step with each other and with him. He 
should, for the nation’s benefit, have the 
backbone to stand up to both the President 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff when he thinks 
they are wrong. And, at 61, he must have the 
stamina to perform one of the toughest jobs 
on earth. 

In a political year Mr. Johnson has put a 
lot of chips on Counselor Clifford. We wish 
him well. 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, Jan. 21, 

1968] 


GOOD CHOICE FOR DEFENSE 


Being boss of the nation’s huge defense 
establishment is a job for which there is no 
adequate training course, except on the job. 
There have been Defense Secretaries who, al- 
though used to bigness of corporate respon- 
sibility, simply found the job too much. 

But if there is such a thing as helpful 
preparation for being Defense Secretary, as- 
suredly Mr. Clark McAdams Clifford has had 
a great deal more than most men. Mr. Clif- 
ford knows what the Pentagon is all about— 
complexities, bigness, politics and all, 

Mr. Clifford has been special counsel, con- 
sultant, adviser and friend to ceveral presi- 
dents, beginning with Mr. Truman. He sprang 
into the limelight during World War II when 
the Navy commended him for his work on 
the reorganization of the naval supply sys- 
tem 


After his naval service Mr. Clifford served 
Mr. Truman as a special counsel and did 
much work on projects such as a study of 
universal military training. In collaboration 
with Gen. Lauris Norstad and Vice Admiral 
Forrest Sherman, Mr. Clifford helped draft 
the bill for the unification of the armed 
forces. 

Before President John F. Kennedy was 
inaugurated, he named Mr. Clifford to the 
special committee on the defense establish- 
ment to study management and administra- 
tion of the Defense Department. The study 
was long and comprehensive and resulted in 
recommendations later adopted by Defense 
Secretary McNamara. 

In 1961, Mr. Kennedy named Mr. Clifford 
to the foreign intelligence advisory board 
and designated him chairman in 1963. From 
his various studies and consulting jobs with 
government, it must be concluded that Mr. 
Clifford has far more than a general knowl- 
edge of the establishment he is to head. 

Mr. Clifford is a highly capable attorney 
with a keen mind and a zest for thorny prob- 
lems. He will need all his capabilities at the 
Pentagon, plus the endurance of an ox and 
the hide of a rhinoceros. 

Mr. Clifford apparently didn’t seek the job, 
but got it over four or five others President 
Johnson also considered. The chief executive 
selected a man of ability and intelligence. He 
has made a good choice, but only time can 
tell how good. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MANPOWER 
MESSAGE SUPPLIES IMPORTANT 
REMEDIES TO CURE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s manpower message to- 
day points up the need to develop all of 
this Nation’s human resources, many of 
which have gone so long unnurtured and 
unused. 

For, in a sound economy which could 
support all our citizens, we have at the 
bottom of the employment barrel today 
some 500,000 individuals in our major 
cities unequipped for the task of earning 
a living. And the President has made 
clear his determination to get these peo- 
ple jobs in the next 3 years. 
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Programs such as Pride and the Wash- 
ington concentrated employment pro- 
gram have demonstrated what can be 
done when we use every resource at our 
command to put the hard-core unem- 
ployed to work. In the 6-months since the 
WCEP program was started, 1,094 Wash- 
ingtonians have been placed in produc- 
tive employment, the majority of them in 
the private sector. 

But statistics alone do not tell the 
story of human achievement. They can- 
not convey the transformation of the 
terrified young woman, whose life had 
been wracked by tragedy, into an attrac- 
tive, self-assured saleslady for a Wash- 
ington department store. Or the pleasure 
of the illiterate worker when he signed 
his name to his first paycheck after 
learning to read and write in an MDTA 
program. 

In an economy which this year will 
add 1% million jobs, there is a place for 
our hard-core unemployed. But it will 
require the cooperation of American 
business to see that the hard core finds 
that place. 

The President has asked that we lend 
our support to business and industry in 
the giant task which they now under- 
take. They have the know-how, they 
have demonstrated their willingness, but 
they need financial backing if they are 
to shoulder the problems that our dis- 
advantaged will bring with them to their 
jobs. 

I believe the administration has cor- 
rectly focused upon the right solutions to 
eliminate hard-core unemployment— 
manpower training, greater efforts and 
participation by private industry, and a 
concentrated effort by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, all brought to bear on this com- 
plex problem. 


THE U.S.S. “PUEBLO” 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the vio- 
lent, pirate action of North Korea in 
seizing an American ship in international 
waters represents a calculated, deliberate 
escalation of international lawlessness. 
Not in more than a century has a bandit 
country so placed herself outside the 
community of nations. 

It is appropriate for the United States 
to make brief, firm diplomatic attempts 
to secure release of the ship and crew— 
particularly those wounded and killed by 
the North Koreans. But all Americans 
must understand that the chance of dip- 
lomatic success with a criminal nation 
unconcerned with international order of 
law is very small. Our Nation must, there- 
fore, be prepared for the possibility that 
swift, decisive application of American 
force may be necessary for international 
law enforcement. 

If this time comes, I, for one, hope 
our President will act promptly and 
strongly with whatever weapons and 
whatever level of force proves necessary 
to swiftly recover the U.S.S. Pueblo and 
also to make it clear and credible to 
adventuresome Communist bloc nations 
that just as we will not tolerate warlike 
acts by major powers, neither will we 
allow warlike acts by smaller powers. 

May I note that some observers sug- 
gest there might be a line drawn between 
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freedom of the seas for normal warships 
and merchant craft and freedom of the 
seas for so-called “spy” ships engaged 
in intelligence collection. I do not think 
it possible to place such a qualification 
on the right of freedom of the seas. But, 
I would point out that if such a dis- 
tinction were made—in the United Na- 
tions or elsewhere—then the United 
States would have the right and the duty 
to sweep from the seas the Communist 
bloc “spy” ships which outnumber those 
of the free world more than eight to one. 
I do not approve of any such solution; 
I only point out that it would be far more 
damaging to the Communist bloc than to 
us. 


THE GRAND OLD PARTY PUT ITS 
WORST FOOT FORWARD 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President— 

The Grand Old Party’s television reply to 
President Johnson’s state of the Union mes- 
sage was in the worst Hollywood tradition; 
featuring some bright new faces but bur- 
dened with some dull old ideas. The script 
could in large part have been ghost written 
by Barry Goldwater. 


This is the editorial view of the New 
York Times. The Times’ editorial writers 
have never been more accurate or con- 
vincing. 

The Times declared: 

The rebuttal to the state of the Union 
— reflects the Grand Old Party at its 
worst, 


This, of course, poses the question: 
8 is the Republican Party at its 

estꝰ 

Whatever it may be, it certainly was 
not evident on television, where truck 
loads of battered cliches were dumped 
on the American people for 1 long and 
boring hour. 

I am sure that many openminded, 
politically neutral Americans waited in 
vain for one fresh and positive idea. 
Instead, the usual Republican litany of 
doom, gloom, and obstruction were the 
only ingredients for the hour-long 
fiasco. 

The Times is not alone in voicing dis- 
appointment with the program. I noted 
with interest that some of our Repub- 
lican colleagues were also highly critical 
of this sad performance: 

Mr. President, in view of the frenzied 
television performance of the Grand Old 
Party last Tuesday evening, we Demo- 
crats might well respond in the words of 
that famous commercial: “Relax, and 
leave the driving to us.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
excellent and perceptive editorial en- 
titled “Worst Foot Forward,” published 
in the New York Times on January 25, 
1968, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Worsr Foot FORWARD 

The Grand Old Party’s televised reply to 
President Johnson’s State of the Union mes- 
sage, produced out of his filmland experi- 
ence by Senator George Murphy, was in the 
worst Hollywood tradition, featuring some 
bright new faces but burdened with some 
dull old ideas. The script could in large part 
have been ghost-written by Barry Goldwater. 
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The eight Senators and nine Representa- 
tives who drew star billing bore down heavily 
on riots, murder, robbery, rape, pornography, 
burglary and dope. The G.O.P. is against 
them. Like President Johnson, the Republi- 
cans came on strong for firmer police meas- 
ures, Unlike the President, the Republican 
spokesmen showed little awareness of the 
need for major Federal programs to attack 
the roots of these social evils. 

The most alarming aspects of the program 
offered by the Republicans in this election 
year were those dealing with Vietnam and 
defense. Senator Peter H. Dominick of Colo- 
rado called for acceleration of the arms race, 
@ proposal hardly likely to relieve the na- 
tional anxieties on which the Republicans 
dwelt at length. 

To spell out party policy on Vietnam, the 
G.O.P. chose, of all men, Senator John G. 
Tower of Texas, a 1964 Goldwater supporter 
who has been one of the most vociferous 
advocates of all-out efforts to achieve a 
military victory in Southeast Asia. As long 
ago as last May, Senator Tower said the 
party should nominate a Presidential can- 
didate who reflected the “hawkish” mood of 
the country. 

Although many Republicans, among 
others, have begun to have second thoughts 
about the war since then, Senator Tower 
deviated not one whit from the position one 
has become accustomed to expect from him. 
He called for an end to the “self-defeating 
policy of gradualism” and urged “effective 
utilization of American's vast air and sea su- 
periority” to achieve “military success.” 

If this means anything, it means an all- 
out military effort in Vietnam to win an 
all-out military victory, with its hideous risks 
and consequences ignored along with all 
hope of compromise or peace, If the state- 
ment truly represents the G.O.P. position, 
the American voters and a watching world 
can expect no reasonable alternative to 
present Vietnam policy from the Republicans 
next fall. 

The rebuttal to the State of the Union 
message reflects the Grand Old Party at its 
worst. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON IS CORRECT 
TO URGE RIGHTS PROTECTION 


Mr, MUSKIE. Mr. President, I endorse 
the President’s civil rights recommenda- 
tions. It is my hope that this session of 
Congress will see the enactment of legis- 
lation in each of these areas: protection 
of persons exercising civil rights, equal 
employment, Federal and State jury 
selection, and fair housing. 

The Senate has the immediate oppor- 
tunity to take one long-overdue step to- 
ward our goal of equal opportunity and 
justice for all Americans. The Judiciary 
Committee bill to punish interference 
with the exercise of certain basic Federal 
re is now the subject of Senate de- 

ate. 

It has been almost a year and a half 
since the House of Representatives first 
passed a bill substantially similar to the 
one now before the Senate. Since that 
time, acts of violence against Negroes, 
white civil rights workers, and persons 
seeking to afford equal benefits to Ne- 
groes, have amply demonstrated the 
urgent need for such legislation. Diffi- 
culties encountered by the Department 
of Justice in prosecuting such cases have 
amply demonstrated the inadequacy of 
present laws. 

This legislation would give substance 
to those rights already affirmed by prior 
acts of Congress and the Constitution. 
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It is appropriately limited to an area in 
which effective local protection is often 
absent and where the intent of existing 
Federal legislation is being thwarted. 

This is a carefully drafted statute 
which would make crystal clear to all 
potential violators which activities are to 
be protected. Each of the explicitly enu- 
merated rights is basic to American citi- 
zenship: the right to vote is guaranteed 
by the 15th amendment and the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. The 1964 Civil Rights 
Act affirms the constitutional right to 
nondiscriminatory treatment in public 
accommodations, employment, federally 
assisted programs, and public education. 
The right to equal enjoyment of any 
other State programs or services is guar- 
anteed by the 14th amendment. 

Although the bill arose primarily out 
of the need to protect Negro citizens in 
the exercise of those rights they have 
been so long denied, it would also protect 
members of any persecuted minority 
group, as well as those active supporters 
of equality in public life. The bill would 
also protect those who are legally bound 
to afford equal benefits to all—public of- 
ficials and employees, operators of public 
accommodations, and private employers. 

The bill avoids the limitations of exist- 
ing Federal criminal laws, which require 
proof of a conspiracy or State action 
and which do not clearly cover interfer- 
ence with all of the activities most in 
need of protection. It establishes penal- 
ties which are more commensurate with 
the gravity of the crime and more likely 
to deter future terrorism. 

The enactment of the bill should make 
clear our commitment to law and order 
and to the free exercise of Federal rights. 

Let us act promptly and positively on 
this needed legislation. 


REMOVAL OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE NOTE GOLD REQUIREMENT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, 3 years 
ago next Thursday, just before Congress 
began its consideration of a bill to re- 
moye the gold cover from deposits at 
Federal Reserve banks and thus release 
$5 billion worth of gold to be used to meet 
demands of foreigners on our gold stock, 
I made the following statement: 

It should be stressed that the action now 
contemplated is also only a temporary ex- 
pedient. The administration proposal will 
make about $5 billion in gold available to 
meet foreign and domestic demands without 
affecting the discipline of balancing our in- 
ternational expenses and receipts. This does 
not require that our fiscal policies be changed 
in order to avoid additional deficit spending. 
It does nothing to change the inflationary 
forces present in our economy, which, if they 
break through the surface, could make our 
goods and services less competitive in a world 
market, and thus could increase our deficit 
balance. 

This measure will only buy time during 
which the administration may, if it is will- 
ing to do so, take action which will strike 
at the real problems. 

Only with appropriate action in these areas 
will our gold outflow problem be solved; and 
only if the administration takes that action 
will it be able to avoid the necessity of com- 
ing to Congress and the American people 
again, in a relatively short time, to admit 
its failure to manage our international busi- 
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ness with prudence, by asking for final 
elimination of all gold behind our currency. 


Now, just 3 years later, we are again 
faced with a request that all of the gold 
backing for our currency be removed. 
Next Tuesday we will begin hearings in 
the Committee on Banking and Curren- 


cy. 

We should proceed with caution and 
prudence as we begin to consider the 
complex and highly important balance 
of payments and gold problems con- 
fronting us. 

Unfortunately, both of these areas are 
grossly misunderstood and in order to 
make reasonable decisions facts are nec- 
essary. It is to provide facts regarding 
our gold stock, its use, and alternatives 
which are before us at this time that I 
feel it important to discuss the econom- 
ics involved in the decision before us. I 
hope that this discussion will be helpful 
to Senators and to other interested per- 
sons throughout the country. 

In the state of the Union message given 
January 17, President Johnson asked 
that the 25-percent gold reserve require- 
ment for Federal Reserve notes be re- 
moved. Such action would eliminate the 
last connection of our currency with any 
intrinsic value and bring to a close the 
history of monetary reserves behind our 
Federal currency. This is not a new sug- 
gestion. Bills for this purpose have been 
before Congress for years. The last seri- 
ous attempt was in 1965, when the gold 
reserve was removed from deposits in 
Federal Reserve banks. 

GOLD IN U.S. MONETARY SYSTEM 


Gold has played a role in the monetary 
system of the United States since 1792. In 
the Coinage Act of that year, the United 
States officially adopted a bimetallism 
monetary system. Under that system, the 
newly established mint was free to coin 
both gold and silver. The standard for 
gold coins was fixed at 11 parts fine gold 
to 1 part of a silver and copper alloy. The 
proportional value of silver to gold-was 
set at 15 to 1. Because the Coinage Act 
had undervalued gold, it was withdrawn 
from circulation and exported or 
hoarded. In 1834, Congress changed 
statutary ratio of silver to gold by re- 
ducing the gold content of the $10 
gold piece from 247.5 grains fine to 232 
grains. This was a devaluation of about 
6.7 percent. The devaluation overvalued 
gold, and silver was driven out of circu- 
lation. 

It is difficult to determine the role gold 
played as a reserve behind the notes of 
the First Bank of the United States 
which operated from 1791 to 1811, and 
the Second Bank of the United States 
chartered in 1816. The First Bank was 
founded with a capital of $10 million— 
$2 million of which was gold and silver 
specie. The Second Bank of the United 
States began with a capital of $35 million 
of which $7 million was specie. Through- 
out the life of this bank, which was 
brought to an end when Andrew Jackson 
vetoed its charter, its specie holdings 
were usually in excess of 50 percent and 
only rarely dropped below 40 percent of 
its notes outstanding. State banks in 
New York had a minimum specie re- 
serve requirement of 12.5 percent until 
1840. In Louisiana, the requirement was a 
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3344-percent reserve against notes and 
deposits. Other States generally had re- 
serve requirements from 5 percent to 
33 ½ percent. 

As a result of the Civil War, gold was 
hoarded, and in December of 1861, banks 
were forced to suspend specie payments. 
Two months later, Congress passed leg- 
islation providing for $150 million in 
U.S. notes with the promise to pay the 
bearer in gold on the note. These were 
noninterest bearing and no time of pay- 
ment in gold was stated. In July of 1862, 
Congress authorized demand notes. 
These notes were redeemable in gold on 
demand. By December, the Treasury 
suspended this redemption privilege and 
in May of 1862 they were replaced with 
greenbacks. No specific amount of gold 
reserve supported the greenbacks and 
they depreciated rapidly. In the Legal 
Tender Act of 1862, Congress had made 
the demand notes legal tender, but there 
was no requirement to maintain a specific 
legal gold reserve. 

In 1863, Lincoln signed into law the 
National Currency Act which provided 
for currency backed by a pledge of the 
United States. From 1863 to 1874, re- 
serves in gold, silver, or greenbacks were 
required behind deposits and notes in 
circulation. 

In 1875, through the Resumption Act, 
the Treasury was ordered to prepare to 
redeem greenbacks in gold January 1, 
1879. By that date, the Secretary had 
accumulated $133 million in gold which 
amounted to about a 40-percent reserve. 
This reserve, however, was not a sep- 
arate account nor a specific legal per- 
centage of the legal tenders. 

FIRST LEGAL GOLD RESERVE 


Congress first established a legal gold 
reserve in an 1882 law which provided 
that the issuance of gold certificates, 
which were authorized in the same law, 
would be discontinued whenever the gold 
reserve for greenbacks dropped below 
$100 million. 

In 1900, the Gold Standard Act de- 
fined the gold dollar as containing 25.8 
grains of nine-tenths fine gold. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was directed to 
maintain a gold reserve of $150 million 
for the redemption of greenbacks and 
Treasury notes. 

In 1913, new gold provisions were 
adopted along with the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System. District 
banks were required to maintain a 40- 
percent gold reserve behind the new Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and a 35-percent re- 
serve for deposits. 

When the gold standard was aban- 
doned in 1934, and currency could no 
longer be redeemed for gold domesti- 
cally, the same reserve requirements 
were maintained, but gold certificates 
were held for redemption purposes and 
the gold itself was transferred to the 
Treasury. 

In 1945, the required gold reserve be- 
hind both notes and deposits was reduced 
to 25 percent. That ratio was maintained 
until 1965, when the reserve for deposits 
was removed, because the increase in 
Federal Reserve notes and the with- 
drawal of gold from the United States to 
redeem dollars presented by foreign cen- 
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tral banks had reduced the gold avail- 
able for these two purposes to just under 
$1.2 billion, or a ratio of under 28 per- 
cent. The 1965 act retained the 25-per- 
cent gold reserve requirement for Fed- 
eral Reserve notes in circulation and 
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freed nearly $5 billion in gold, thus pro- 
viding a total of approximately $6 bil- 
lion in “free gold.” 

Table I shows the gold stock of the 
United States and the ratio of gold stock 
to currency and deposits from 1915 to 


TABLE 1.—RATIO OF GOLD TO CURRENCY AND DEPOSITS 
Dollar amounts in millions} 
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the present time. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Percentage ratio of gold Percentage ratio of gold 
. Total currency Total currency stock Total currency Total currency stock 
Fiscal year an bead & hat Gold stock 1 fiscal year * —. i is Gold stock ne 
eposi! ank deposi o currency To currency eposi! ank deposi o currency To currency 

and demand and total and demand and total 
deposits deposits deposits deposits 

$21, 474 $1, 986 17.4 9.2 $121, 228 $216, 267 $23, 346 19.2 10,8 

43, 022 2, 865 12.8 6.7 124, 267 221, 048 22, 463 18,0 10.1 

50, 897 4, 360 12.2 8.6 125, 225 223,910 21,927 17.5 9.8 

57, 247 4,535 18.1 7.9 130, 609 231, 299 1,678 16.5 9.4 

57, 311 9, 116 36, 2 15.9 133, 028 236, 357 1,799 16.3 9.2 

„951 19, 963 51.6 23.8 133, 400 43, 208 22,623 16.9 9.3 

„963 22.824 49.7 24.6 133, 500 252,655 21, 356 15.9 8.4 

98, 22,737 43.0 23.2 139, 000 262, 835 „017 14.4 7.6 

126, 850 22, 388 31,1 17.6 136, 100 262, 399 19, 325 14.1 L3 

154, 308 21,173 26.1 13.7 139, 660 277, 414 17,475 12.5 6.3 

182,672 20, 213 21.4 11.1 142, 522 295, 980 „433 11.5 5.5 

192, 305 20, 270 19.1 10.5 147, 144 314, 585 15, 819 10.7 5.0 

186, 236 21, 266 19.6 11.4 153, 331 339,719 5, 463 10.0 4.5 

191,481 23, 532 21.7 12.3 158, 878 371,798 13, 934 8.7 3.7 

, 684 24, 466 22.8 12.8 168, 391, 731 13, 434 7.9 3.4 

195, 426 24, 231 21.9 12.4 174,328 416, 122 13,110 7.5 3.1 

205, 328 21,756 18.9 10.6 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, perhaps 
more important for a discussion of our 
present position and the request for the 
removal of the gold reserve requirements 


for Federal Reserve notes is table TI, 
showing total required reserves and total 
gold certificate reserves and the resultant 
free gold. 


I ask unanimous consent that the table 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE I1.—CONSOLIDATED RESERVE POSITION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Item 


Reserve hen deposkter. . 25. os. ode oe eben cc eee eee cnn 
Federal Reserve notes. 


Liabilities requiring reserves 


Required reserves against de 


Total, required reserves. 
Free gold certificate holdings . 


Gold certificate reserves. 
Ratio of gold certificate reserves to deposit and note liabilities (percent) 


P 
Required reserves against notes. 


Un millions of dollars] 


Dec. 31, Sept.21, Dec.31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1945 1816 1957 1963 1964 

228 $18,199 $17,523 $20,117 $18,392 $19, 454 
2 24,649 23,248 27,535 32,878 35, 342 
— 42,848 40,771 47,652 51,270 84. 796 
conan 4,550 4,381 5, 029 4, 598 4, 864 
T. 6, 162 5,812 , 884 8,220 8,835 
3 10.712 10.193 11.913 12,818 13,699 
ange „151 247 10, 172 „419 1, 376 
aa kei 17,863 23,440 22,085 15,237 15,075 

41.7 57.5 46. 3 29. 7 27.5 


Feb. 28, Mat. 31, beg. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Jan. 17, 

1965 1965 1965 1966 1967 1968 

$19,255 $18,502 $19,622 $20,971 $22,920 $23, 
34,562 34, 7,950 40,1 42,370 41,810 
53,817 134,629 37,950 40,196 42, 370 41,810 
4,814 p 77 ˙ A E EOE 
8. 641 „657 9,488 10,049 10,593 10, 453 
13, 455 8, 657 9,488 10,049 10,593 10, 453 
+2 „ 6 3, 948 2, 625 887 1,017 
14,661 14,293 13,436 12,674 11,480 11, 470 
27.2 141.3 35.4 31.5 27.1 27.4 


1 By law approved Mar. 3, 1965, gold certificate reserve requirements of the Federal Reserve 


banks were amended to apply only to Federal Reserve notes. 


2 These figures do not include additonal gold held as Treasury cash or in the Exchange Stabili- 


GOLD STOCK STEADILY DECLINED 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, it will 
be noted from table II that the free gold 
has declined steadily over the last 3 years, 
since the Congress made the gold behind 
bank deposits available for backing notes 
and settling international accounts. To- 
day our free gold balance is as low as it 
was at the time the gold was withdrawn 
from deposits. In other words, we have 
used the $5 billion which was intended to 
buy time and have not solved the under- 
lying problems which brought about the 
necessity of the 1965 legislation and are 
now $5 billion in gold poorer and our 
international accounts are in worse shape 
now than they were then. 

The Senate report accompanying the 
bill stated the following in this regard: 

It is recognized by the administration in 
proposing this legislation and by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee in recommend- 
ing its adoption that the ultimate and more 
basic problem is to eliminate or minimize 


amounted to $240,000, 

3 Postwar peak, 
the large deficit in this country’s interna- 
tional payments position that has persisted 
for a number of years and caused a drain 
in our gold reserves. The purpose of the 
reduction in the gold-reserve requirements 
is to provide time for the operation of meas- 
ures and economic forces to correct this situ- 
ation and to avoid the necessity of adopting 
at this time drastic measures that might re- 
tard desirable economic growth, reduce em- 
ployment, and interfere with the continua- 
tion of programs essential for the Nation’s 
defense, 


From table II, it is evident that the in- 
crease in Federal Reserve notes has been 
about $2 billion a year for the past 5 
years. This would require an increase in 
the gold backing of $500 million each 
year. At that rate, the $6 billion made 
available in March of 1965 would have 
lasted 12 years. Indeed, it may have met 
our needs for that period if successful 
measures had been taken to balance our 
international accounts. 

Table II also shows that liabilities re- 


zation Fund and not pledged as cover for gold certificates or U.S. notes. This additional “free gold” 
50970 Dec, 31, 1964. 2 


quiring reserves at the present time are 
actually lower than they were in 1945. 
In that year, the combined liabilities re- 
quiring reserves were $42.8 billion. To- 
day with no reserve required for reserve 
bank deposits, the liabilities requiring re- 
serves total $41.8 billion. Required re- 
serves on December 1945 were $10.7 bil- 
lion. Today, they are $10.4 billion. The 
conclusion to be drawn from this is that 
since we do not require any more gold 
for monetary reserves today than we did 
20 years ago, the entire free gold reduc- 
tion is based on our continual deficit in 
our international accounts, not on the 
increase in our Federal Reserve currency. 


CONCERN OVER U.S. GOLD PLEDGE 


We have now reached the point where 
there is a great concern whether the 
United States will continue to honor its 
pledge to maintain the price of gold at 
$35 an ounce, the price that has been 
held since the 41-percent devaluation of 
the dollar in 1934. This is important be- 
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cause, whether it is considered desirable 
or not, international accounts today are 
settled in terms of gold, or dollars which 
are redeemable in gold at a specified rate. 

Foreign central banks and foreign citi- 
zens are willing to hold dollars instead 
of gold primarily because of the redeem- 
ability and the fact that dollars are in- 
come producing and gold is sterile. If 
gold were absolutely guaranteed for 
dollars and there was no doubt by for- 
eigners that this would be maintained at 
the price of $35 per ounce, there would 
be no good monetary reason to hold gold 
instead of dollars because of storage costs 
and the loss of interest. 

It is the doubt that this relationship 
will remain permanently that causes 
speculation in gold and the demand for 
gold by foreigners for their dollars. 

These doubts are based on several fac- 
tors, including— 

First, the stock of gold held by the 
United States that is available to back 
our assurance that dollars will be re- 
deemable in gold; 

Second, our commitment and our abil- 
ity to hold to the commitment not to de- 
value the dollar in terms of gold regard- 
less of speculative runs on gold; 

Third, our ability to and performance 
in so managing domestic affairs as to 
maintain the purchasing power of the 
dollar and the competitive position of 
U.S. goods and services; and 

Fourth, our ability and performance in 
eliminating a perpetual balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

The fact that our gold supply has con- 
tinually declined and, following devalu- 
ation of the British pound sterling, was 
faced with a run by speculators is evi- 
dence enough that we have not taken 
the steps necessary to maintain the con- 
fidence of those with the ability to trade 
dollars for gold. That the drain is con- 
tinuing is evidence that they are not con- 
vinced that we will. 

Since we must defend the dollar to 
maintain economic leadership in the free 
world, it is necessary to determine what 
must be done and then do it. 

DEFICITS ARE BASIS OF PROBLEM 


Our balance-of-payments deficit and 
our domestic Federal budget deficits lie 
at the basis of the problem. While there 
may have been good reasons why the 
United States has spent more abroad 
than we have been able to export, there is 
no good reason why it must continue. 
Until 1958 our deficits assisted in the re- 
development and rebuilding of Europe 
and other countries devastated by the 
war. We have carried a great burden in 
our defense posture for the free world 
and we have provided billions in grants 
and loans which have in part resulted 
in a strong, free world economy. Except 
for the year 1957, we have had deficits 
every year since 1950. During that pe- 
riod, we have had a decline of nearly 
$12 billion in gold and now have just 
under $11.5 billion in gold certificates 
remaining. 

According to the Federal Reserve fig- 
ures, we had on January 17, 1968, $1,017 
million in free gold following a seasonal 
low of $887 million on December 31, 1967. 

A margin of about $1 billion in gold 
is not sufficient to maintain confidence 
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in the promise of the United States to 
redeem all dollars presented by foreign 
banks with gold in light of the fact that 
foreign official institutions hold over 
$13 billion of the total $30 billion short- 
term bank liabilities to foreigners. Added 
to this $30 billion total are about $2.3 
billion in long-term liabilities. Banking 
claims on foreigners total just over $12 
billion, of which about $4 billion are long 
term. 

While it is unrealistic to expect that 
even a major proportion of the claims 
against our gold would be brought for re- 
demption, under normal circumstances, 
certainly $1 billion could be withdrawn 
quickly, as has been so amply shown 
in the past couple of months. 

The $1 billion in free gold is not an 
absolute limit on the amount of gold that 
can be used to redeem the dollar balances 
which foreign banks have accumulated 
and do not desire to hold or use in trade 
with the United States, although it is a 
psychological limit. The Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System 
has authority under section 11(c) of the 
Federal Reserve Act to suspend reserve 
requirements of the Federal Reserve 
banks for a period of 30 days, with ex- 
tensions for up to 15 days without any 
limit on the number of extensions. If 
such an emergency occurs and the 
suspension is put into effect, the Board 
is required to establish a graduated tax 
upon the amounts by which the gold 
certificate reserve may be permitted to 
fall below the 25-percent level. 

Section 11(c) of the Federal Reserve 
Act provides that— 

When the reserve held against Federal Re- 
serve notes falls below 25 per cent, the 
Board of Governors shall establish a gradu- 
ated tax of not less than 1 per centum per 
annum upon such deficiency until the re- 
serves fall to 20 per centum, and when said 
reserve falls below 20 per centum, a tax at 
the rate increasingly of not less than 1% 
per centum per annum upon each 2½ per 
centum or fraction thereof that such reserve 
falls below 20 per centum. The tax shall be 
paid by the Reserve bank, but the Reserve 
bank shall add an amount equal to said tax 
to the rates of interest and discount fixed 
by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 


A Federal Reserve spokesman has 
stated that the Board does not need to 
take overt action to bring the suspen- 
sion about, but that it would occur at any 
time the demand for gold is required to 
take some of the 25-percent reserve re- 
quirement from Federal Reserve notes. 

Despite this automatic suspension and 
the resultant gold for redemption, for- 
eign governments and speculators are 
not sure that the gold is available and 
those taking gold for dollars are betting 
that it will not be available at the pres- 
ent price. 

INFLATIONARY POLICIES RESPONSIBLE 


The other basic reason for the gold 
problem which is usually overlooked is 
the continual depreciation in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. The dollar 
has continually been depreciated in its 
ability to purchase economic goods. It is 
only in relation to gold that it has not 
been depreciated. While this may not be 
evident to many, it results from the fact 
that in 1934, when the price of gold was 
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set at $35 an ounce, $1 would purchase 
much more than it will today. According 
to Department of Commerce implicit 
price deflator figures, it requires $2.50 to 
purchase what $1 would purchase in 1934. 
If prices had remained stable, the United 
States would now have a money supply 
about 40 percent as great as it is today, 
the gold needed as a reserve behind our 
Federal Reserve notes would be about 
$4 billion instead of the present $10.4 
billion, and our liabilities to foreigners 
would also be about 40 percent of what 
they now are with official institutions 
holding about $7 billion. 

The dollars that have been redeemed 
for gold would have been only 40 percent 
as many with an equal purchasing power, 
and thus gold withdrawal would have 
only been about 40 percent of what it 
has been. Thus, if our prices had re- 
mained stable we would now have about 
$20 billion in our gold stock. Four billion 
dollars worth would have been behind our 
Federal Reserve notes, leaving about 
$16 billion in free gold. Official foreign 
institutions would have claims against 
approximately $7 billion of this, and total 
net foreign dollar claims, after subtract- 
ing balances which they owe the United 
States, would be just over $8 billion. This 
would leave the United States with free 
gold of about $8 billion which did not 
have any claim against it. 

The figures above represent only an 
approximation of the effect that infla- 
tion has had on our gold situation. Some 
of the gold was flowing out when the 
dollar would purchase somewhat more 
than it will today, but because most of 
the outflow has occurred in the past dec- 
ade, this would not result in a major 
reduction in the conclusion reached 
above. Furthermore, there would have 
been much greater positive effects which 
would have more than offset any reduc- 
tion. No allowance has been made for the 
absolute confidence in the U.S. dollar 
that would have been established and 
the billions of dollars of gold that would 
have flowed to this country as a result. 
Nor has an allowance been made for the 
increase in production of gold that would 
have occurred had mining costs re- 
mained about constant in relation to the 
price of gold which would have been the 
case had the dollar maintained its pur- 
chasing power. In addition, no allow- 
ance has been made for the favorable 
effect that a stable price level would 
have had on our competitive position 
in international trade. 

On balance, the above estimates of 
what our gold position would have been 
had the purchasing power of the dollar 
been held constant since gold was pegged 
at $35 an ounce are no doubt significant- 
ly understated. 

There is no doubt that the continued 
deficit spending of the Federal Govern- 
ment has had a major part to play in 
this picture. Regardless of how much 
some disclaim the close relationship be- 
tween our international deficit balance 
and our domestic Federal Government 
deficit spending, there is a direct cause 
and effect relationship. 


ALTERNATIVE ACTIONS 


While it is important to understand 
the present situation and how it came 
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about, its real value is in providing a 
background on which to determine what 
should be done at this point. 

As much as one might wish that things 
had been handled differently or as much 
as one might criticize those who were 
responsible for the present situation, 
facts must be accepted as they are and 
action taken which, under the circum- 
stances, will be best for the United States, 
the stability of the dollar, and the inter- 
national exchange system. The question 
to be answered is, “What is the best ac- 
tion?” There are several alternatives: 

Alternative 1. Make no change in the 
gold reserve requirement for Federal 
Reserve notes, and hope that there will 
be no further demands on our gold by 
foreign official institutions and that we 
will be able to increase our gold supply 
enough to back the increase necessary in 
our Federal Reserve notes. 

Alternative 2. Make no change in the 
gold reserve requirement and increase 
the price of gold which would devalue 
the dollar in terms of gold. 

Alternative 3. Reduce the percentage 
of the gold reserve requirement from 25 
percent to some lower percentage, thus 
releasing some of the gold but retaining 
a proportion as backing for the currency. 

Alternative 4. Make no change in the 
reserve and allow it to drop below the 
requirement if demanded by foreign offi- 
cial institutions as is possible in emer- 
gencies but maintain the statutory re- 
quirement. 

Alternative 5. Tie the reduction or re- 
moval of the gold reserve requirement to 
some specific measures to be taken by 
the administration to bring about a cor- 
rection in the factors which have brought 
the necessity for the reduction or re- 
moval. 

Alternative 6. Remove the gold back- 
ing from the Federal Reserve notes with- 
out any strings attached. 

The effects of these alternatives are 
significantly different and one’s position 
regarding them depends on the impor- 
tance attached to maintaining a link be- 
tween currency and a metal of intrinsic 
value; the faith held that monetary au- 
thorities will be dejicated public servants 
and act responsibly and independently; 
one’s view on using congressional au- 
thority to force the executive branch to 
take certain actions; the importance at- 
tached to maintaining the value of the 
dollar; the importance attached to our 
present international exchange system 
and its maintenance and improvement; 
and the importance attached to the US. 
commitment to foreign holders of dollars 
to redeem them for gold at $35 an ounce. 
All of these are important but not of 
equal importance to all. 

Some consider the tie to gold supremely 
important primarily because of the belief 
that gold determines the value of the 
dollar. Other reasons for maintaining 
the gold backing are: it would indicate 
that the United States had not elimi- 
nated all fiscal and monetary restraints; 
the removal could intensify uncertainty 
among foreigners about preserving the 
value of the dollar; and there would be 
no assurance against increases in the 
money supply through “printing press 
money” for political purposes. It goes 
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without saying that proponents of these 
views haye little confidence in a com- 
pletely managed monetary system, and 
they can call on history to support their 
views. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
claim that gold is not necessary except 
for settling of international trade im- 
balances and that if gold were com- 
pletely separated from the dollar, it 
would be discovered that it is the dollar 
that has maintained the price of gold, 
not gold that has stabilized the dollar. 
This group generally scoffs at the belief 
of many of our population that if the 
gold is removed, we will have lost some- 
thing valuable. The terms used include 
irrational tradition, shibboleth, and 
so forth. 

Some do not have any notion that gold 
determines the value of the dollar but 
suggest that the required backing forces 
action to solve the problems which bring 
about the gold loss before all of the gold 
is lost. They add that a reservoir of gold 
may be needed to meet deficits until 
adjustments can be made without drastic 
measures that might retard economic 
growth, reduce employment, and inter- 
fere with other programs which may be 
beneficial to the Nation. 

GOLD MUST BE AVAILABLE 


Nearly all informed individuals, re- 
gardless of political or economic per- 
suasion, agree that the United States, 
in order to maintain its free world eco- 
nomic leadership and the position of the 
dollar as the standard of world trade, 
must continue to pledge its entire gold 
stock for the defense of the dollar. This 
is the key to the stability of the interna- 
tional monetary system at this time and 
has become even more important with 
the devaluation of the British pound 
sterling. The international payments 
mechanism has been built around the 
dollar, and suspension of convertibility 
into gold at $35 an ounce could lead to 
a collapse of the system. 

A few facts about gold are of assist- 
ance in determining what action should 
be taken at this time to protect the dol- 
lar and its international standing: 

GOLD DOES NOT DETERMINE VALUE OF DOLLAR 


First. The value or purchasing power 
of the dollar is not determined by the 
gold backing required for Federal Re- 
serve notes. Illustrative of this fact are 
statistics showing that the purchasing 
power of the dollar has declined to less 
than 40 percent of what it was in 1934, 
when the dollar was tied to gold at $35 
an ounce. During the intervening years 
until our gold reached a peak of $24.5 
billion in 1949, the value of the dollar de- 
clined to 53 percent of its value in 1934, 
and the stock of gold had increased by 
over 200 percent. 

Since 1945, the required gold backing 
for Federal Reserve notes has been 25 
percent, yet from that year to the pres- 
ent time, the purchasing power of the 
dollar has declined until it requires $2 
today to buy what could be purchased 
for $1 at that time. 

The value of the dollar is determined 
by what it will purchase, irrespective of 
any backing. 
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MONEY SUPPLY NOT CONTROLLED BY GOLD 


Second. The supply of money in the 
United States is not determined by nor 
limited to reasonable levels by the 25- 
percent gold requirement behind Federal 
Reserve notes. 

With a 25-percent backing require- 
ment, monetary authorities cannot ex- 
pand Federal Reserve notes unrestricted 
except as provided for in emergency sit- 
uations. On the other hand, it is impor- 
tant to realize that our monetary supply 
is not entirely made up of notes with a 
25-percent gold backing. 

The money supply of this country is 
made up of coin, currency, and demand 
deposits. Some like to include time de- 
posits also but the more accepted measure 
excludes time deposits. Table I, column 
6, clearly indicates that if time deposits 
are included, the United States now has 
about a 3.1-percent gold ratio to money 
supply. Column 5 shows that if time de- 
posits are excluded, the ratio is about 
7.5 percent. 

Federal Reserve notes make up only 
about 19 percent of the money supply 
using the more common indicator, and 
this relationship is not a fixed one. 

On January 11 of this year, the Fed- 
eral Reserve reported a preliminary 
money supply figure for January 3 of 
$183 billion. Of this, $40.4 billion was 
currency, including Federal Reserve 
notes, and $142.6 billion was in demand 
deposits. This means that about 78 
percent of our total money supply by 
this definition is demand deposits. The 
maximum relationship of demand de- 
posits to currency is limited by the re- 
serve requirements which must be main- 
tained by commercial banks. 

The amount of money is limited to the 
reciprocal of the reserve. If the reserve 
required were 10 percent, the money sup- 
ply total of currency and deposits could 
equal a maximum of 10 times the cur- 
rency. This is true because when a de- 
posit is made in one bank, it would retain 
10 percent of it as a required reserve and 
may loan out the remaining 90 percent. 
Assuming a $1,000 deposit, this would be 
$900. The $900 would be deposited in 
another bank which would hold 10 per- 
cent—$90—and loan out 90 percent— 
$810. This would continue theoretically 
until there were no additional incre- 
ments to deposit or lend, at which point 
the money supply would have been in- 
EA $10,000 by a currency increase of 

1,000. 

The important factor here is that the 
range of the reserve which commercial 
banks must hold against deposits is set 
by law, and the Federal Reserve Board 
determines the actual required reserve 
within that range. If Congress did not 
change the ratio of the reserve minimum 
and if the gold tie were maintained, the 
supply of money would ultimately be 
limited by the gold reserve. 

But without any congressional action 
and without any change in our present 
gold reserve requirements, the money 
supply could be increased by about 70 
percent, or approximately $94 billion. 

The present required reserve ratio 
limitations set by law are a minimum of 
10 percent and a maximum of 22 per- 
cent for reserve city banks and a mini- 
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mum of 7 percent and a maximum of 14 
percent for country banks. The actual 
required reserves as set by the Federal 
Reserve Board are 17 percent for reserve 
city banks on deposits held above $5 mil- 
lion and 16.5 percent on those below that 
amount. For country banks the require- 
ment is 12.5 percent on those above $5 
million and 12 percent on those below 
that amount. The Federal Reserve Board 
could drop the required reserves to 10 
and 7 percent respectively, and such ac- 
tion would make possible the increase of 
70 percent or $94 billion mentioned 
above. 
A MANAGED MONEY SUPPLY 

What this indicates is that we already 
have a managed money supply. It is not 
limited to its present level by our gold 
stock, It can be expanded or contracted 
through monetary authority actions. If 
Congress lowered the statutory min- 
imum, the supply could be increased 
many times over without any change in 
the 25-percent gold requirement behind 
Federal Reserve notes. 

The actual need for currency has been 
increasing at about a rate of $2 billion 
a year. If this increase is backed by 25 
percent gold, we would need an addi- 
tional $500 million in the reserve each 
year. However, currency per population 
has been declining, and if the trend to- 
ward the use of checking accounts and 
the checkless economy continues, we 
may find that even this demand will level 
off or decline. 

OTHER FACTS ABOUT GOLD 


Third. A third fact is that the Fed- 
eral Reserve has acted responsibly. Even 
though hindsight may in some instances 
indicate that actions could have been 
different, on balance, actions taken have 
been in the interest of the Nation and 
its economy. As long as the Federal Re- 
serve is independent, and dedicated pub- 
lic servants are appointed, there is no 
reason to expect that monetary policy 
will be any less responsive to actual 
needs than it has been with the gold 
backing Federal Reserve notes. 

Fourth, Many in foreign countries do 
not consider the U.S. dollar to be “as 
good as gold” or they would not be de- 
manding gold for the dollars they have 
accumulated. That the facts may be to 
the contrary does not change their ac- 
tions. 

Fifth. A stock of gold is valuable in 
tiding over balance-of-payments defi- 
cits. The gold stock of the United 
States has made it possible to follow do- 
mestic policies not limited by our inter- 
national imbalances. Whether these 
have been desirable or not is a matter 
of judgment. The fact that it has been 
possible is desirable without question. 

Sixth. The gold reserve requirement 
has brought to the attention of the Con- 
gress and the American people twice in 
the last 3 years the embarrassing fact 
that the present administration, con- 
trary to promises, has not brought our 
international accounts into equilibrium 
so that gold would not be demanded for 
dollars. 

Seventh. Pledging the gold reserve 
presently backing our Federal Reserve 
notes is necessary now to maintain con- 
fidence or restore confidence in our abil- 
ity and willingness to redeem dollars 
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with gold at $35 an ounce. The present 
free gold of just over a billion dollars is 
not sufficient for that purpose and the 
emergency measures available to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board are not a substitute 
for free gold availability. 

Eighth. The United States can expect 
further gold withdrawals and further 
imbalances in our international accounts 
on the basis of events in past years. 

Ninth. We cannot increase our stock of 
gold by bidding for it in the open mar- 
ket because that would increase the price 
and devalue the dollar in terms of gold. 

Tenth. An increase in the price of gold 
would break faith with those foreign 
countries which have relied on our com- 
mitment to hold it at $35 an ounce and 
have assisted in the defense of the dol- 
lar. It would penalize them for holding 
dollars and reward those which have 
demanded our gold. These countries who 
have cooperated with the United States 
could have already demanded all of our 
gold stock. 

Eleventh. No reasonable increase in the 
price of gold would bring about a suffi- 
cient increase in gold production to meet 
our present needs. 

ACCEPTABLE ALTERNATVES 


On the basis of these facts about gold, 
it is possible to consider the action that 
should or must be taken at this time 
from the alternatives which I listed 
earlier. 

Alternatives 1 and 4 are not acceptable. 

Alternative 2, while appealing to many, 
would create more problems than it would 
solve. 

Alternatives 3, 5, and 6 could provide 
gold to meet our commitments. Complete 
removal would emphasize our determina- 
tion to redeem dollars to the “last ounce 
of gold.” Partial removal or reduction in 
the percentage of gold required but main- 
taining a gold reserve behind Federal Re- 
serve notes would provide the necessary 
gold for international payments, set up 
another point at which congressional ac- 
tion would be necessary to take all of the 
gold, thus forcing the administration to 
admit its failure should that be neces- 
sary, and somewhat ease the fears of 
those who feel that we should retain a 
connection between our currency and a 
metal with intrinsic value. 

Either full or partial removal of the 
gold cover could well be combined with 
certain requirements that the adminis- 
tration make good on its earlier and re- 
cent promises to bring about equilibrium 
in our international accounts to the ex- 
tent that there would no longer be an ex- 
cess of dollars held by foreigners. 


STATEMENT ANNOUNCING INTEN- 
TION TO REINTRODUCE A DRUG 
BENEFIT PROPOSAL UNDER MED- 
ICARE 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, ever 
since last November, I have been receiv- 
ing letters from Americans everywhere 
asking why the Senate did not act favor- 
ably upon a proposal to help millions of 
older Americans meet catastrophic drug 
expenses, Older people who need expen- 
sive medications prescribed by their doc- 
tors in order to remain healthy and pro- 
ductive fail to understand how we can 
justify paying the expensive costs of 
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hospitalization, yet be unwilling to help 
the aged pay for prescription drugs—the 
very drugs which keep them from re- 
quiring these other more expensive 
forms of health care, Frankly, I share 
the dismay of these millions of Ameri- 
cans, and I am at a loss to justify this 
omission in medicare coverage. 

I am now more convinced than ever 
that this Senate and this Congress must 
act to protect the older American from 
the economic disasters of overwhelming 
drug expenses. The bill which I intro- 
duced last year, and offered as an 
amendment to the social security bill, 
was narrowly defeated by a vote of 34 
to 32 on the floor of this Chamber. But 
it was not defeated because of any doubt 
that older people need help to pay for 
catastrophic drug expenses, It was not 
defeated because the design of the pro- 
gram was unworkable. And it was not 
defeated because the Senate questioned 
the merits of its formulary structure, for 
just 5 days after the amendment was 
voted on, the Senate endorsed and 
passed a related bill sponsored by the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone]. 

As I see it then, the principal reason 
older Americans were denied protection 
from disastrous prescription drug costs 
was because of conflicting estimates of 
financing such a benefit. The adminis- 
tration at the very last minute—in fact, 
right during the debate on the amend- 
ment—produced an estimate which I 
and the cosponsors of the proposal found 
then, and still believe, was far too exces- 
sive, In my judgment, that administra- 
tion cost estimate was both hasty and 
ill-advised. Although my bill had been 
introduced on the first day of the 90th 
Congress, the estimate which the admin- 
istration prepared on the bill was not 
presented until the debate 11 months 
later. I might add that I, as the sponsor 
of the bill, was not even provided with 
the administration’s findings until the 
debate was underway. 

How do we now know that the ad- 
ministration’s $691 million estimate was 
ill-advised? In response to my letter to 
the chief actuary of the Social Security 
Administration for the assumptions and 
data used in preparing the estimate 
which I sent after the amendment was 
turned down, the chief actuary revised 
his figures on the monthly premium 
costs from $3.20 to $2 per capita per 
month. Fifteen days after the Senate 
vote, the chief actuary had changed a 
$691 million estimate to $432 million— 
a difference of $259 million. I am certain 
that this difference was the result of an 
honest mistake—nonetheless, it was a 
most serious one, in that it helped to 
prevent the enactment of a vitally 
needed benefit for all older Americans. 

I am today convinced that the admin- 
istration’s revised estimate can and 
should be further reduced. Furthermore, 
I plan to make certain changes in the 
bill in order to establish firmly and fur- 
ther limit the extent of liability under 
such a program. For example, I will pro- 
pose that the program should pay a rea- 
sonable drug allowance as we provided 
for in the earlier bill, but that in no case 
will such an allowance exceed 80 percent 
of the actual charges for any prescrip- 
tion, after the deductible in the program 
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has been met. In this way, the patient 
will have to meet at least 20 percent 
much in the same way they must now 
share in the costs of other services under 
the voluntary insurance program. Not 
only will this new provision reduce over- 
all program costs, it will also act to deter 
unwarranted utilization, thereby helping 
to assure the program’s financial in- 
tegrity. 

I would also like to say that the new 
bill will clearly and specifically state that 
the program will in no way interfere 
with the privilege of physicians to pre- 
scribe for their patients in any manner 
they judge best. Nothing in the bill will be 
construed to establish or interfere with 
the drug pricing practices of manufac- 
turers or pharmacists, and patients may 
exercise complete freedom of choice un- 
der the program. Drug allowances in the 
new bill, as in the old, will be deter- 
mined solely by free market conditions. 
Athough these provisions were not ex- 
pressly included in the earlier bill, it 
seems that many persons were overly 
concerned that the proposal would re- 
sult in some form of interference or 
price fixing. The Senate just a few weeks 
ago stated, in its vote on the social 
security bill, that it stands opposed to 
price fixing. I voted for the bill and this 
provision. The bill which I sponsored last 
year, and the bill I will introduce shortly 
are clearly consistent with this princi- 
ple. 

Mr. President, all Senators share with 
me the concern I have for the need to 
prevent the economic disaster which is 
often the result of catastrophic drug ex- 
penses among the elderly. The preven- 
tion of such avoidable disasters and the 
protection of our older citizens from the 
need for handouts and welfare is what 
the medicare program is all about. I hope 
that my distinguished colleagues will 
join me in showing the American people, 
particularly our millions and millions of 
older citizens, that the Senate will meet 
its responsibilities to them by supporting 
this bill. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON PROVIDES 
NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR AMER- 
ICAN FARMERS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Lyndon B. Johnson has kept faith with 
American wheatgrowers. I strongly sup- 
port the President’s International Grains 
Arrangement, which he transmitted to 
the Senate today. 

The President noted that this ar- 
rangement sets minimum and maximum 
prices for wheat in international trade— 
and at price levels substantially higher 
than in the 1962 wheat agreement. 

This will provide important protection 
for American wheatgrowers against any 
akemnje to cut prices on the world mar- 


I am sure that American wheatgrowers 
will deeply appreciate this provision. 

President Johnson has worked hard 
and long to improve the economy of the 
American farmer. I think this arrange- 
ment is eloquent testimony of the suc- 
cess of his efforts. This new initiative is 
good for our farmers, vital to the war 
against hunger, and fair to all import- 
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ing and exporting countries partici- 
pating. 

I congratulate the President on pre- 
senting the Senate with a fair and 
thoughtful arrangement. 

The Senate must—and will—take 
prompt and positive action. 


THE OAHE PROJECT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, to- 
day I received from the South Dakota 
secretary of state an official copy of our 
State legislature’s Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 2 urging Congress to approve 
the initial stage of the Oahe irrigation 
project. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to include it in the RECORD. 

At the same time, I should like the 
Recorp to show that I have reminded the 
State legislators that the authorization 
bill, S. 6, passed the U.S. Senate on No- 
vember 1 of last year and is now before 
the House of Representatives. It is a 
pleasure to have this opportunity to re- 
state my appreciation of the prompt con- 
sideration of the bill in this body which 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs [Mr. JACKSON] 
and the subcommittee chairman [Mr. 
ANDERSON], gave to the bill, and to all 
Senators for the unanimous approval 
given it on the floor. 

I further ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to include House Concurrent 
Resolution 2 of the South Dakota Legis- 
lature in the Recorp. It requests Con- 
gress to assure the Upper Missouri Basin 
States prior consideration in the use of 
waters of the Upper Missouri before 
funding any project for diversion of 
those waters to other States. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be inserted in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 2 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress to promptly review and approve 

authorizing legislation for the construction 

of the Oahe Unit, an integral part of the 

Missouri River Basin Project 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota, the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein: 

Whereas, the Flood Control Act of 1944 
(58 Stat. 887) as supplemented and extend- 
ed by the Flood Control Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 
641) authorized a general comprehensive 
plan for the conservation, control and use 
of the water resources of the Missouri River 
Basin; and 

Whereas, the Oahe Unit is an integral part 
of the Missouri River Basin Project, which 
following exhaustive studies and investiga- 
tions by the Bureau of Reclamation, has 
been found to be engineeringly feasible and 
economically justified as evidenced by that 
agency's reports entitled “Oahe Unit, James 
Division—South Dakota, Missouri River 
Basin Project” dated May 1965 and supple- 
mented by the “Supplemental Report on the 
Oahe Unit—Initial Stage—190,000 Acres— 
James Division, South Dakota, Missouri Riv- 
er Basin Project” dated June 1965, which 
was subsequently approved by the Secretary 
of Interior on October 6, 1965; and 

Whereas, residents of South Dakota have 
for many years counted on new irrigation 
development possible through the construc- 
tion of the Oahe Unit to justify the large 
sacrifice of 509,000 acres of productive lands 
given up for the storage of water behind the 
four main-stem reservoirs constructed within 
the state; and 
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Whereas, the development of the Oahe 
Unit will further result in increased and 
stabilized agricultural production from lands 
which are presently under production, which 
in turn will result in many benefits to the 
State of South Dakota, the region, and the 
Nation; 

Now, therefore be it resolved, by the Sen- 
ate of the State of South Dakota, the House 
of Representatives concurring therein, that 
the Forty-third Legislative Assembly of the 
State of South Dakota sincerely and respect- 
fully petitions and urges the Congress of the 
United States to promptly consider and take 
favorable action on legislation which would 
authorize for construction the 190,000 acre 
initial stage of the Oahe Unit, James Divi- 
sion, South Dakota, Missouri River Basin 
Project; and be it further 

Resolved, that the Secretary of State is 
hereby directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the Chairman of the Senate and 
House Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the members of South Dakota’s and 
other Missouri River Basin States’ Congres- 
sional delegations, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Adopted by the Senate January 10, 1968. 

Concurred in by the House of Representa- 
tives January 12, 1968. 

James D. JELBERT, 
Speaker of the House. 


Lem OVERPECK, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
PAUL INMAN, 
Chief Clerk. 
NIELS P. JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


H. Con. RES. 2 


Concurrent resolution, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to give prior 
consideration to the development and use 
of the waters of the Upper Missouri River 
Basin in the Upper Great Plains States in- 
cluding the State of South Dakota before 
authorizing the funding of the diversion of 
such waters to other States 


Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota, the Sen- 
ate concurring therein: 

Whereas, The development and use of the 
waters of the Upper Missouri River Basin in 
the States of Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Wyoming is necessary for the 
economic development of these States; and, 

Whereas, The impoundment of water in 
the reservoirs of the Upper Missouri River 
Basin has taken a considerable amount of 
tillable land out of production; and, 

Whereas, Plans are being formulated and 
proposed which would divert substantial 
amounts of water to uses in the lower Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Basins and to also 
divert water outside of the Missouri Basin; 
and, 

Whereas, The Four State Legislative Con- 
ference of Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Wyoming has resolved that the 
four States should have prior claims to their 
just share of the water that originates, flows 
through, or is impounded in these States, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the House 
of Representatives of the Forty-third Legis- 
lature of the State of South Dakota, the Sen- 
ate concurring therein, that the Congress of 
the United States be memorialized to take 
whatever action might be necessary and ap- 
propriate to give prior consideration to the 
development and use of the waters of the 
Upper Missouri River Basin in the Upper 
Great Plains States before authorizing the 
funding of the diversion of such waters to 
other States; and, 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
Concurrent Resolution be transmitted by 
the Chief Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota to the 
Offices of the President and Vice-President of 
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the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, the 
members of the Congressional delegation of 
the State of South Dakota, and the Governor 
of the State of South Dakota. 
Adopted by the House of Representatives— 
January 11, 1968 
Concurred in by the Senate—January 19, 
1968 
JAMES D. JELBERT, 
Speaker of the House. 
LEM OVERPECK, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
PAUL INMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
NIELS P. JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


THE “PUEBLO” 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to telegrams from Alaska calling 
for action of one kind or another on the 
Pueblo incident, I have issued the follow- 
ing statement to my constituents who 
wired me: 


Responding to your telegram, I consider 
the Peublo incident a most humiliating and 
disgraceful one. To have the small boats of 
a third class power “capture” an American 
Naval vessel and conduct it to port like a 
Roman galley slave, is incredibly deplorable. 
But, there is a mystery about this on which 
light should be shed before we jump to con- 
clusions. How does one explain that this ves- 
sel was allowed to go with such light pro- 
tection—apparently only two machine guns 
from current accounts—that it was unable 
to defend itself? 

Why did its commanding officers not im- 
mediately radio for help which could have 
been available in a matter of minutes 
through airplanes from our fleet? 

Does this suggest that this vessel was ac- 
tually within the territorial waters of North 
Korea, and, therefore, committing a viola- 
tion which would justify its seizure just as 
the United States has, in recent months, 
seized certain Russian and Japanese vessels 
that had penetrated within the 12-mile limit 
of Alaska? 

I do not know that this is the case, but it 
is difficult to explain the vessel's captain’s in- 
action. 

I recall no instance offhand in our his- 
tory where an American naval commander 
has so meekly surrendered his ship. It has 
been traditional in our Navy, and a tradi- 
tion that we have every right to be proud of, 
that it has followed Captain Lawrence’s im- 
mortal words to his men as he lay dying on 
the deck of the Chesapeake: Don't give up 
the ship.” This has, indeed, been a sacred, 
inviolable and splendid tradition of the 
United States Navy. 

The reason it is not possible to speak out 
with definiteness on what should be done, is 
that we do not have all the facts. If the 
Pueblo was seized in international waters, it 
was clearly a most reprehensible action by 
the North Koreans and, obviously, we 
should use every method to retake the vessel 
and crew. But there has been such a clamp- 
ing down on information from the Navy De- 
partment that we do not have all of the 
facts. 

The administration has asserted that the 
Pueblo was not in international waters. How- 
ever, we must recall that a similar denial was 
made on a somewhat analogous spying mis- 
sion of the airplane U-2 over Russia several 
years ago. After this first denial, following 
the capture and arrest of the U-2 pilot, it 
was admitted that the spying had taken place 
over Russia. So, what are we to believe in 
this case? 

In any event, it is amazing that the Navy 
Department allowed a vessel, entrusted with 
what was apparently an important mission, 
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to get itself into such a position where it 
could be captured by the minor vessels of a 
third-rate power. Either the vessel should 
have been adequately armed in order to pre- 
vent its capture, or other components of the 
fleet should have been alerted as to its mis- 
sion and prepared to intervene immediately 
if there was any danger of its capture. 

It is regrettable that, in instances of this 
kind, we have to be skeptical about the state- 
ments issued both by our own government 
and our adversaries. Needless to say, every 
effort should be made to restore the vessel 
and the crew to the United States and to 
be guided in our future actions so as to 
prevent a recurrence of this unfortunate 
episode. 


PROGRESS ON COPPER 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, on 
January 15, the nationwide nonferrous 
metals strike in the United States was 
6 months old. It is a classic example of 
an industry being asked to share its good 
fortune with workers who have deserved 
more in the area of wages and pensions 
for many years. 

The strike started on July 15, 1967. 
Originally it involved 37,000 workers. But 
the strike has grown in size and strength 
as more contracts have expired and more 
workers have joined picket lines. Today, 
nearly 60,000 workers in 23 States are 
united in their struggle to win economic 
upgrading from 12 companies. 

Members of 26 international unions 
are involved in the strike. About two- 
thirds of the strikes are members of the 
United Steelworkers of America. Bar- 
gaining and strike activity of the unions 
are closely coordinated. Union solidarity 
and coordinated bargaining are strongly 
opposed by industry. 

Up until the present strike, the indus- 
try has followed a policy of separate 
contracts with unions representing their 
workers. Industry negotiated with indi- 
vidual unions at different times and at 
the local plant level. 

But in the present situation, the unions 
organized a common bargaining strategy, 
coordinated strategy and are seeking 
companywide agreements. Industry re- 
fuses to accept this new factor, and is 
engaged in a campaign to crack union 
solidarity. 

Refusal of industry to recognize the 
decision of its workers to end the days 
of separate bargaining was a major fac- 
tor in causing the strike. 

The conduct of Kennecott Copper 
Corp. is an excellent example of the in- 
dustry’s attitude. The company has made 
one and only one offer to its workers. 
That offer was made on June 7, before 
the strike started, and amounted to a 
package worth only 35 cents an hour 
over a 3-year period. The company still 
holds to that proposal, and says it will 
continue to hold to it as long as unions 
seek a companywide agreement. It seems 
that industry is more concerned with 
trying to weaken the unions’ coordinated 
bargaining strategy than it is in trying 
to reach a new agreement. 

What it amounts to is that industry 
has followed one way for so long, that 
it is loathe to accept a basic change. 
But by refusing to bargain, it may place 
itself in a negative light in the public 
eye. One of the companies, the American 
Smelting & Refining Co., attempted to 
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deny the unions the right to name the 
members of their own bargaining team. 
It also attempted to initiate a back-to- 
work movement at its plant in Baltimore. 
The union members totally supported the 
strike effort. 

The copper industry in the United 
States is rich. In 1966, nearly every ma- 
jor company in the industry reported 
largest net profits in its history. Net 
profits of Anaconda Co., for example, in- 
creased 192 percent from 1963 to 1966. In 
1966, Anaconda netted $132,408,000. Yet 
the average Anaconda pension for its 
workers is less than $70 a month. 

Companies are devoting more time to 
attempts to break the strike than to col- 
lective bargaining. Some have launched 
back-to-work movements, trying to en- 
tice employees back to old jobs without 
a new contract. They said negotiations 
will be resumed only then. In all cases, 
workers have rejected this proposal to 
return to work and bargain later. The 
action lends support to the charge made 
that industry is unwilling to bargain in 
good faith. The industry, too, turned 
down a proposal, initiated by U.S. Sen- 
ators MIKE MANSFIELD and LEE METCALF 
of Montana, for establishment of a fact- 
finding commission in the copper strike 
which might have made recommenda- 
tions designed to promote movement 
toward settlement. 

The unions had agreed to such a pro- 
posal, demonstrating willingness to pre- 
sent their position in the strike to the 
scrutiny of impartial third parties. 

With negotiations still stalled, how- 
ever, the spirit of the strikers remains 
high. They are solidly backed by the na- 
tional AFL-CIO, which in 1 day's session 
of last month’s convention received 
pledges of well over $500,000 in strike aid. 
Other local unions in many of the strike 
areas, State labor federations, and inter- 
national unions also helped families of 
strikers during the Christmas season. 

Unions believe they are faced with a 
concerted refusal to bargain on the part 
of industry. They believe, too, that in- 
dustry wants a major copper price in- 
crease of from 2 to 4 cents a pound and 
is willing to wait until the supply is so 
short that Government would not use 
counter-pressure to such a move. Despite 
a 2-cent-a-pound price increase early 
last year, industry wants more, the strik- 
ing unions are convinced. 

Beyond this factor, however, it is evi- 
dent that the industry, dominated by 
four major companies—Kennecott, Ana- 
conda, Phelps Dodge, and American 
Smelting & Refining—A.S. & R.—simply 
does not want to relinquish advantages 
it has maintained in nearly 20 years of 
fragmented collective bargaining. 

Not only are nonferrous workers be- 
hind those in other industries in terms 
of wages and benefits—pensions, for ex- 
ample, are among the lowest in Ameri- 
can industry—but contract termination 
dates vary and the various properties all 
have separate agreements. Rates for the 
same jobs are different. Even within each 
company, nearly every plant has a differ- 
ent level of wages. While companywide 
agreements long since have become com- 
monplace in most industries, there are 
none in nonferrous metal production. 

Understandably, industry has been re- 
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luctant to accept the sharply altered 
bargaining situation that has resulted 
from merger on July 1, 1967 of the two 
largest unions in the industry—the 
United Steelworkers and the Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers—and the successful 
effort to involve industry’s other unions 
in coordinated bargaining. 

By the time many contracts were due 
to expire on June 30, most companies 
had put forth their first offers—propos- 
als that in most cases are still today 
current positions of the companies. 
AS. & R. never did make an offer across 
the central bargaining table, although 
it did make an identical proposal on May 
23 at each separate location. It was not 
until July 13—only 2 days prior to a 
strike deadline—that Anaconda made 
what it termed a “premature” offer for 
its Montana operations. Workers at most 
other Anaconda properties throughout 
the country have never received an eco- 
nomic offer from the company. 

Anaconda has recently made another 
offer, the wage proposals of which are 
smaller than the first offer—the total 
employment cost being only 44 cents per 
hour over a 3-year period. 

Although a June 20 strike authoriza- 
tion vote conducted at each USWA non- 
ferrous local carried by over 92 percent, 
including a majority at each location, 
the coalition of unions agreed to delay 
strike action for 14 days past the June 
30 contract termination date, in a final 
further effort to achieve settlement. 

During this additional period, the 
companies hinted that further proposals 
would be forthcoming. None came prior 
to beginning of the strike. Phelps Dodge’s 
second offer, made on December 12, came 
after the strike was nearly 5 months old. 

In the course of the lengthy strike, the 
unions have taken several actions de- 
signed to promote the beginning of gen- 
uine collective bargaining. They have 
substantially reduced original contract 
proposals. They have agreed to congres- 
sional proposals for factfinding. They 
have proposed, in some instances, use of 
impartial actuaries to settle costing 
disputes and fishbowl negotiations which 
would allow the public to observe pro- 
ceedings. 

Unwilling to bargain, industry has not 
budged from offers worth from 30 to 35 
cents an hour over a 3-year period. Even 
Phelps Dodge’s second offer in December 
is worth under 50 cents an hour by union 
calculations. Far from providing nonfer- 
rous workers with any catch-up, these 
offers are below the 85-cent to $1l-an- 
hour 3-year packages which have been 
negotiated in other industries recently. 
Looking at each company’s record or 
near-record-high profits of 1966 and the 
fact that, in terms of profit per man- 
hour worked, the industry is more profit- 
able than such corporate giants as Gen- 
eral Motors and A.T. & T., it is obvious 
the companies have the ability to settle 
on an equitable basis. Their failure to 
bargain, which has necessitated the long 
strike, is difficult to understand. 

In recent weeks, the copper companies, 
who have shown evidence of close col- 
laboration throughout the strike, have 
stepped up their campaign to convince 
workers to return to their jobs volun- 
tarily. 
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White Pine Copper Co. pushed a re- 
turn-to-work drive, promising to “pro- 
tect the right” of workers to return 
through union picket lines. Strikers there 
and those attending other rallies around 
the country in late November and De- 
cember, however, shouted down such 
company proposals. I am happy to note 
that a settlement is now pending at the 
White Pine mine. It indicates a welcome 
break in the strike front. 

The back-to-work campaign, however, 
indicates that industry is beginning to 
feel more intensely a pinch on profits. 
The Big Four during the third-quarter 
of 1967, for example, registered profits 
only about one-third as large as those 
in the same period of the previous year, 
while a few companies actually recorded 
losses for July through September 1967. 
Profit declines in last year’s fourth quar- 
ter could be even more substantial. 

Certainly both companies and unions 
now are getting increased pressure from 
customers and stockholders alike to nego- 
tiate agreements. The former recently 
have been paying up to 65 cents per 
pound for imported copper—quite a jump 
from the 38-cent-a-pound price of 
domestic copper, which is no longer 
available. 

Current talk of a stepped-up search for 
copper substitutes can hardly have a 
soothing effect, either. 

One nonferrous settlement has been 
reached. Achieved without strike action, 
the new contract for the Pima Mining 
Co. operations near Tucson, Ariz., clearly 
demonstrates willingness of the unions 
to bargain in good faith when genuine 
negotiations can be started. 

Covering some 650 workers the 3-year 
pact places them well ahead of existing 
wages and fringes in the industry and 
goes far to meet contract proposals of 
nonferrous unions formulated in March 
1967 at the nonferrous industry confer- 
ence in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Among major improvements won in the 
Pima agreement are a new wage struc- 
ture program providing for a base rate 
of $2.62 per hour with 7-cent increments 
between job rate groups, across-the- 
board wage increases of 12 cents per hour 
on each September 1 of 1967, 1968, and 
1969, as well as increment increases of 
one-quarter cent in each of the 3 years, 
major pension improvements, improved 
group insurance to be fully company 
paid, an additional holiday, and gains in 
shift differentials and vacation program. 

Pension provisions at Pima include a 
monthly benefit of $5 per year for all 
years of service for both active and al- 
ready retired employes; full pension after 
30 years of service regardless of age; 75- 
80 pensions for certain early and forced 
retirements; $130 monthly supplement 
for disability, 75-80, and 30-year pen- 
sions until the pensioner is eligible to 
collect full social security; widows’ pen- 
sions for both active and retired em- 
ployes; and reduction to 10 years for 
vesting. 

Senator METCALF, of Montana, whose 
State is one of those most affected by the 
long nonferrous strike, stated shortly 
after the Pima agreement was ratified on 
October 19 and 20 that its provisions 
should be a pattern for a “cascading set- 
tlement” throughout the copper indus- 
try. 
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With Kennecott taking the lead, how- 
ever, major nonferrous companies have 
taken issue with costs of the unions’ 
pared-down offers, in explaining their 
nonsubmittal of counterproposals. 

Particularly in the area of pensions, 
now among the lowest in American in- 
dustry except at Pima, are the companies 
at issue with the unions. They have con- 
tinued to base their cost figures on low 
interest rates being drawn by pension 
funds, and to project short funding peri- 
ods for past service costs. Additionally, in 
calculating the value of industry pro- 
posals in the pension area, several com- 
panies have failed to compensate in cost- 
ing estimates for the fact that 5-year 
pension programs, rather than 3-year 
plans have been proposed. 

While few bargaining sessions are 
scheduled in the near future, it seems 
apparent that industry must negotiate 
with the unions. 

Some time ago, I joined with Senator 
Moss in urging that a factfinding panel 
be established to make public the issues 
dividing the union and the companies. 
We recommended such a panel because 
we felt that governmental involvement 
short of the Taft-Hartley injunction, was 
required in order to protect the public 
interest. Of course, an injunction, after 
over 190 days of striking, would be legiti- 
mately interpreted as breaking the 
strike, and hence would be vigorously op- 
posed by the union. 

However, a factfinding board would 
bring the issues before the public, where 
the salutary impact of public scrutiny 
might be meritorious in moving the par- 
ties more rapidly toward a settlement. 
It is my hope that the recently proposed 
panel, with three public members and 
the Departments of Labor and Com- 
merce, would move vigorously to investi- 
gate the issues. To effectuate that objec- 
tive, the panel should certainly hold pub- 
lic hearings and, if necessary, make rec- 
ommendations to the parties concerned. 

I congratulate the unions for imme- 
diately accepting the first offer of a fact- 
finding committee under the directives 
of the three cabinet officers. I am in- 
formed they have again expressed their 
willingness to cooperate with the new 
panel, 

Continuation of the strike is not only 
hurting the workers, companies, and 
mining communities. It has also contrib- 
uted to the national problem of the 
balance-of-payment deficits. A recent re- 
port from the Treasury Department in- 
dicates that as of now, $150 million has 
been withdrawn from the country be- 
cause of copper imports. These imports, 
I might add, are entering the country at 
inflated prices of around 62 cents per 
pound, in relation to a domestic price 
prior to the strike of about 32 cents per 
pound. This represents a $400 per ton 
increase in the price of copper. 

Hence, there is a heavy obligation upon 
the new panel to be not only a mediation 
instrument. It should use its facilities to 
disclose the issues at stake through hear- 
ings and recommendations. 

I believe that management and labor 
have a responsibility to the general pub- 
lic good, since it is obvious that this is 
rapidly coming to the fore. Both sides 
can sit down in good faith and bargain 
fairly in the finest tradition of our coun- 
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try. I hope that this is the result that will 
emerge from all this, with a fair and 
equitable settlement for all at the con- 
clusion. 


SPAIN REPAYS U.S. AID BY THREAT- 
ENING TO BAR US. NAVY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washington Post contains the 
report that Spain was threatening to 
bar the U.S. Navy’s use of Spanish Medi- 
terranean ports because it had used 
Gibraltar as a port of call. 

Over the years Spain has received over 
$2 billion in U.S. economic and military 
assistance, but that does not seem to 
deter Spain from threatening the United 
States. Of course, for a country receiving 
U.S. aid to turn on the United States is 
nothing new. There have, in the past, 
been many instances of such “repay- 
ment” of America’s largess by other na- 
tions. It was, after all, Egypt—the re- 
cipient of over $1 billion in US. 
economic aid—which permitted the 
John F, Kennedy Library to be burned. 

Perhaps if, instead of turning the 
other cheek, the United States should 
discontinue further aid to the Fascist 
dictatorship of Franco, he might decide 
to treat the United States with greater 
civility and desist in his efforts to em- 
broil the United States in his country’s 
quarrel with Great Britain. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
news account entitled “Spain Threatens 
To Bar the U.S. Navy at Some Ports Due 
to Gibraltar Visits,” published in the 
Washington Post for January 26, 1968, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPAIN THREATENS To Bark THE U.S. Navy AT 
SOME Ports DUE To GIBRALTAR VISITS 

Mapnm, January 25.—Spain has threatened 
to ban the U.S. Navy from all Spanish Medi- 
terranean ports if American Naval vessels 
continue using Gibraltar as a port of call, 
informed sources said here today. 

The warning, which might drag the United 
States into a long-standing dispute between 
Spain and Britain over the sovereignty of 
“the Rock,” was made verbally Wednesday in 
working-level talks with American diplomats 
at gy Spanish Foreign Ministry, the sources 
said. 

The United States, which has military 
bases in Spain under a bilateral defense 
agreement scheduled for renewal in Septem- 
ber, has sought to stay out of the Madrid- 
London quarrel. 

The sources said a verbal protest was de- 
livered to the United States after a visit last 
weekend by 18 ships of the U.S. Sixth Fleet 
to Gibraltar. 

An Embassy spokesman in Madrid said it 
was a routine visit “and had no more 
significance than a refuelling in mid- 
Atlantic.” About 8300 officers and men 
swarmed ashore at Gibraltar for a brief leave 
during the visit. 

[In Washington, State Department offi- 
cials acknowledged that Spain had made “an 
oral demarche” after long being unhappy 
over U.S. Navy ships going into Gibraltar. 
Spain now has been asked for “clarification” 
over what working level Foreign Ministry 
officials may have had in mind in their com- 
ments to US, Embassy officials. 

[State Department officials emphasized 
that the United States had made no change 
in its “neutrality” position between Spain 
and Britain in the dispute over Gibraltar’s 
sovereignty. They noted that last week’s visit 
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by the Sixth Fleet was no different than 
“routine”. visits made by the U.S. Navy to 
Gibraltar over the past 15 years. 

[Observers noted that when the United 
Nations passed a resolution last fall con- 
demning a British referendum in which the 
inhabitants voted overwhelmingly to remain 
under British rule the United States was 
one of 27 countries which abstained.] 

A Spanish Foreign Ministry spokesman to- 
day declined to comment on the threat to 
close the Mediterranean ports to U.S. ships. 

Observers noted this would not affect the 
American naval base at Rota which is on the 
Atlantic. The base, used by Polaris-missile 
submarines, is considered the most important 
of United States bases in Spain. 

Meanwhile, Spain today handed the United 
States a formal note asking for a date to be 
fixed on President Johnson’s recent curbs on 
overseas spending and on renewal of the 
bilateral defense agreement, 

Anti-American cartoons have recently ap- 
peared in Spanish newspapers and influential 
journals have complained bitterly that Spain 
could suffer from United States austerity 
measures while still running risks because 
of the defense agreement. 


EDITORIAL SUPPORT FOR PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON’S STATE OF THE 
UNION ADDRESS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President— 

Something is happening to the President’s 
way of communicating with the American 
people. We feel that a man who can make a 
state of the Union address as interesting as 
Lyndon Johnson made this one is going to 
be a hard man to beat in November. 


The writer of the editorial—voiced 
over station KLIV in San Jose, Calif.— 
knows quite a bit about state of the Union 
messages. Mr. Robert S. Kieve, who is 
now president of the station, served on 
the White House staff during the first 
term of the Eisenhower administration, 
and helped to prepare state of the Union 
messages. 

He notes that— 

When the time comes for the President to 
read this dull document before the Senate 
and the Congress and the television cameras, 
he generally does just what you and I would 
do: He lowers his head and gets through it 
as fast as his skills at out-loud reading will 
allow. 


But not President Johnson. 

The editorial continues: 

And that’s why this year’s state of the 
Union address was so notable, It was deliv- 
ered by a man who not only felt passionately 
about all he had to say, but who was having 
a wonderful time for himself saying it. We’ve 
seldom heard, for example, a more enthusias- 
tic description of the federal budget—or a 
more understandable one. 


I share Mr. Kieve’s views. The Presi- 
dent deserves overwhelming support and 
gratitude for his frank, clear, and deter- 
mined summation of the Nation’s goals 
in the months ahead. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ex- 
cellent editorial be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE STATE OF THE UNION ADDRESS 

The state of the Union Address is an annual 
event of overwhelming boredom that assaults 
the American people before most of them have 
recovered from New Years Eve parties. More 
than a speech, it is an endless list of laws 
that the President asks the Congress to pass. 

The President’s staff starts work on the 
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speech shortly after Labor Day, and for the 
next three months they and the Cabinet and 
the Cabinet members’ assistants and the 
President himself cut it and lengthen it, work 
it and kneed it until it’s about as shapeless 
as a hunk of dough—and about as inquiring, 
too. 
When the time comes for the President to 
read this dull document before the Senate 
and the Congress and the television cameras, 
he generally does just what you and I would 
do: he lowers his head and gets through it 
as fast as his skills at out-loud reading will 
allow. 

And that’s why this year’s State of the 
Union Address was so notable. It was deliv- 
ered by a man who not only felt passionately 
about all he had to say, but who was haying 
a wonderful time for himself saying it. We've 
seldom heard, for example, a more enthusias- 
tic description of the federal budget—or a 
more understandable one. 

Something is happening to the President's 
way of communicating with the American 
people. We feel that a man who can make a 
State of the Union Address as interesting as 
Lyndon Johnson made this one is going to 
be a hard man to beat in November. 


BROADWAY FOR PEACE, 1968 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, New 
York City’s Philharmonic Hall was the 
scene last Sunday evening of a dazzling 
demonstration by top Broadway and 
Hollywood entertainers, U.S. Senators 
and Representatives, and an enthusiastic 
audience, of their resolute opposition to 
the undeclared war in Vietnam. 

Appearing on stage in an unparalleled 
benefit performance called Broadway for 
Peace, 1968 were some of our country’s 
most gifted and popular entertainers who 
are committed to ending the war in Viet- 
nam as soon as possible through nego- 
tiations. 

Proceeds from the show will go to the 
Congressional Peace Campaign Commit- 
tee which in turn will contribute to the 
reelection campaigns of Senate and 
House Members who have been in the 
forefront of opposition to the Vietnam 
war. 

Cochairmen of the Congressional 
Peace Campaign Committee are the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] and Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM F. Ryan, of New York. 

The capacity audience of approxi- 
mately 2,800 applauded long and loudly 
for such top performers as singers Bar- 
bra Streisand, Harry Belafonte, Joel 
Grey, and Phil Ochs; Leonard Bern- 
stein, conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra; and Hollywood, 
Broadway, and TV actors Alan Arkin, 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green; Anne 
Jackson, Paul Newman, Tony Randall, 
Carl Reiner, master of ceremonies, Rob- 
ert Ryan, Tommy Smothers, and Pat 
Paea, Eli Wallach, and Joanne Wood- 
ward. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Newman were co- 
chairmen of the host committee, and 
Gene Persson, director of the off-Broad- 
way hit, “You’re a Good Man, Charlie 
Brown,” directed the show. 

Bernstein played the piano accompa- 
niment for “So Pretty,” a short antiwar 
song for which he wrote the music and 
Adolph Green and Betty Comden the 
lyrics. Miss Streisand sang it. 

Eli Wallach and his wife, Anne Jack- 
son, read a number of poems on the 
theme of war and destruction. Robert 
Ryan read a selection on war by Mark 
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Twain which is as compelling today as 
it was the day it was written. 

The statement issued by the enter- 
tainers in our support follows: 

We honor these members of Congress who 
initiated opposition to the war in Vietnam 
when they opposed the Tonkin Gulf Resolu- 
tion or voted against the first appropriation 
for the war. Their dissent at a critical mo- 
ment in our nation’s history sparked the 
Congressional opposition. 

The Peace Chest created by the proceeds 
of this performance will support the cam- 

of those U.S. Senators and Congress- 
men whose dissent from the war places them 
within the community of these Congres- 
sional Peace Leaders. Today those who seek 
to stifle dissent aim to defeat men such as 
these. We must answer with one voice: “End 
the War.” Your support will hasten that day! 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
Leonard Bernstein song, “So Pretty,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the song was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We were learning in school today 

All about a country far away 

Full of lovely temples painted gold, 
Modern cities, jungles ages old. 

And the people are so pretty, their 
Shining smiles and shiny eyes and hair. 


Then I had to ask my teacher why 

War was making all those people die, 

Then my teacher said, and took my hand, 
“They must die for peace, you understand.” 
But they're so pretty, so pretty... 

I don't understand. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 705, H.R. 2516. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 2516) to 
prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to consider executive 
business, for action on a nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the nomination. 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY COMMISSION 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Elizabeth Jane Kuck, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate resume the consideration of legis- 
lative business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penal- 
ties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
is the Senator from Virginia correct in 
assuming that the pending business is 
amendment No. 505? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
inquiry elicits the information that H.R. 
2516, which is the bill to which amend- 
ment No. 505 applies, has not been read 
into the Recorp during this session of 
Congress; so I deem it appropriate, at the 
beginning of my remarks, to read into 
the Record H.R. 2516, as reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I doubt if 
there would be any objection to the bill 
being printed in the Recor» at this point. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Michigan. I should like to 
read the text of the proposed legislation 
before entering into a discussion on it. 

It is an act to prescribe penalties for 
certain acts of violence or intimidation, 
and for other purposes: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 13, Civil Rights, title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately at the end thereof the following new 
section to read as follows: 

“$245. Interference with civil rights 

“Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force— 

“(a) knowingly injures, intimidates, or in- 
terferes with, or attempts to injure, intimi- 
date, or interfere with any person because 
of his race, color, religion, or national origin 
and because he is or has been engaging or 
seeking to engage, lawfully, in— 
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“(1) voting or qualifying to vote, qualify- 
ing or campaigning as a candidate for elec- 
tive office, or qualifying or acting as a poll 
watcher, or any legally authorized election 
official, in any primary, special, or general 
election; 

“(2) enrolling in or attending any public 
school or public college; 

“(3) participating in or enjoying any bene- 
fit, service, privilege, program, facility, or 
activity provided or administered by the 
United States, or by any State or sub- 
division thereof; 

“(4) applying for or enjoying employment, 
or any perquisite thereof, by any private em- 
ployer or agency of the United States or any 
State or subdivision thereof, or of joining 
or using the services or advantages of any 
labor organization or using the services of 
any employment agency; 

“(5) serving, or attending upon any court 
in connection with possible service, as a 
grand or petit juror in any court of the 
United States or of any State; 

“(6) using any vehicle, terminal, or facility 
of any common carrier by motor, rail, water, 
or air; 

“(7) participating in or enjoying the 
benefits of any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance; or 

“(8) enjoying the goods, services, facilities, 
privileges, advantages, or accommodations of 
any inn, hotel, motel, or other establishment 
which provides lodging to transient guests 
or of any restaurant, cafeteria, lunchroom, 
lunch counter, soda fountain, or other facil- 
ity which serves the public and which is 
principally engaged in selling food for con- 
sumption on the premises, or of any gaso- 
line station, or of any motion picture house, 
theater, concert hall, sports arena, stadium, 
or any other place of exhibition or enter- 
tainment which serves the public, or of any 
other establishment which serves the public 
and which is located within the premises of 
any of the aforesaid establishments or within 
the premises of which is physically located 
any of the aforesaid establishments; or 

“(b) knowingly injures, intimidates, or 
interferes with, or attempts to injure, intimi- 
date, or interfere with any person (1) to dis- 
courage such person or any other person or 
any class of persons from lawfully partici- 
pating or seeking to participate in any such 
benefits or activities without discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, or (2) because he is or has been urg- 
ing or aiding others to so participate, or is or 
has been engaging in speech or peaceful as- 
sembly opposing any denial of the oppor- 
tunity to so participate; or 

“(c) knowingly injures, intimidates, in- 
terferes with, or attempts to injure, intimi- 
date, or interfere with any public official or 
other person to discourage him from afford- 
ing another person or any class of persons 
equal treatment in participating or seeking 
to participate in any of such benefits or 
activities without discrimination on account 
of race, color, religion, or national origin, or 
because he is or has been affording another 
person or class of persons equal treatment in 
so participating or seeking to so participate— 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
then ten years, or both; and if death results 
shall be subject to imprisonment for any 
term of years or for life.” 

(b) Title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by adding to the analysis of chapter 
13 at the end thereof the following: 

“245. Interference with civil rights.“ 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 241 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
final paragraph thereof and substituting the 
following: 

“They shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both; and if death results, they shall be 
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subject to imprisonment for any term of 
years or for life.” 

(b) Section 242 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and adding the follow- 
ing: “; and if death results shall be subject 
to imprisonment for any term of years or for 
life.” 

Src. 3. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed as indicating an intent on the 
part of Congress to occupy the field in which 
any provision of the Act operates to the 
exclusion of State laws on the same subject 
matter, nor shall any provision of this Act be 
construed as invalidating any provision of 
State law unless such provision is inconsist- 
ent with any of the purposes of this Act or 
any provision thereof.” 


That, Mr. President, is H.R. 2516, as 
reported by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and pending before the Senate. 

Senator Ervin’s amendment No. 505 is 
a substitute for his amendment No. 429. 
Both amendments were printed in the 
Record on January 19, at pages 395 to 
397. 

At this point I shall not read into the 
Recorp the Ervin amendment, but at a 
later date I may do so. 

Now, Mr. President, as we consider 
today an amendment to H.R. 2516, such 
as the amendment being offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], I wish to discuss both the amend- 
ment and the bill to which it refers. 

This amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina seeks to correct what 
many lawyers regard as serious deficien- 
cies in the pending legislation. 

At the outset, Mr. President, I wish 
to say that the Senator from Virginia is 
not a constitutional lawyer. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is not a lawyer of any 
kind, type, or description. 

The Senator from Virginia is a busi- 
nessman and does not pretend to argue 
the fine constitutional technicalities of 
the pending legislation. 

I have found during the 18 years I 
served in the Virginia Legislature and 
the Virginia Senate, and the 2 years I 
have served in the U.S. Senate, that 
when it comes to the matter of consti- 
tutional law I must follow the judg- 
ment of those skilled and able Members 
of this body who are constitutional law- 
yers of distinction. 

Certainly one of the ablest, one of the 
finest, and one of the most knowledge- 
able authorities on constitutional law in 
the Senate is the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]. For that reason I am inclined 
to be persuaded by views which he may 
express on these constitutional questions. 

Incidentally, I wish to mention, and 
I believe my memory is correct, that 
amendment No. 429, when it was con- 
sidered by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, was defeated in that committee 
by only one vote. I believe the vote was 
8 to 7. So, in a committee composed en- 
tirely of lawyers, all of them able lawyers, 
there seems to be a wide difference of 
opinion concerning the pending legisla- 
tion, concerning the bill as it was re- 
ported by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and concerning the amendment 
which has been offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina seeks to correct some of 
the deficiencies which have been found 
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to exist in the pending legislation by 
many Members of this body. Although 
I intend to support the Ervin amend- 
ment, I wish to say at the outset of my 
remarks that I do not regard this amend- 
ment as being anything more than an 
effort to improve H.R. 2516. 

The Ervin amendment does not remove 
my basic objections to the legislation; 
namely, the extension of Federal police 
power into an area of criminal justice 
which traditionally and constitutionally 
is the responsibility of the State. 

Mr. President, let me say frankly that 
Iam one of those who feel that too much 
power has been taken by the Federal 
Government. Too much extension of the 
powers heretofore reserved to the States 
have been placed in the hands of the 
Federal Government. 

I have many wonderful friends who 
believe that this country has become so 
big, its problems so complex, and the 
diversity of its economic conditions so 
great that the only way it can effectively 
operate, now that there are 200 million 
people in this country, is by centralizing 
more and more power in the hands of 
the Federal Government. 

I take exactly the contrary view to 
that. I contend that because our popula- 
tion has grown so greatly, because it is 
so large, because the conditions through- 
out the country are so diverse, the most 
effective way to handle the affairs of 
this great Nation of 200 million persons 
is by keeping as much authority and 
power as possible in the 50 capitals of the 
50 States instead of concentrating it in 
this one Capital City of Washington, D.C. 

Mr. President, this afternoon, I should 
like to comment on both the bill itself 
and the Ervin amendment. 

The bill, H.R. 2516, which is before us 
today, is entitled “An act to prescribe 
penalties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes.” 
Considering this, and the title of the 
committee report, “Interference With 
Civil Rights,” one might be led to believe 
that this is a bill protecting all Ameri- 
cans from forceful interference in their 
rights as citizens. 

Mr. President, we very quickly discover, 
on reading the bill—and that is what I 
wanted to point out in the text of the 
legislation prior to beginning these re- 
marks—that it is concerned only with 
protecting the civil rights of certain 
groups of our citizens. 

Mr. President, specifically, the bill in 
question is addressed to— 

Whoever, whether or not acting under color 
of law by force or threat of force— 

(a) knowingly injures, intimidates or in- 
terferes with, or attempts to injure, intimi- 
date, or interfere with any person because 
of his race, color, religion or national 
origin. 


Mr. President, I feel very strongly no 
one should attempt to injure, intimidate, 
or interfere with any person because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 
That is my sincere conviction. But this 
bill quite plainly singles out a particular 
class for special protection in their exer- 
cise of the several rights enumerated in 
the bill. 

I want those citizens protected. I feel 
they should be protected. But I want all 
citizens protected. I want all citizens of 
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our Nation protected, not just one par- 
ticular group, or two particular groups; 
but all the people of our Nation are en- 
titled to equal protection. 

That, as I see it, is the foundation of 
our laws. 

As I mentioned in the beginning, I am 
not a lawyer. I do not pretend to be an 
expert on constitutional law. 

But as a citizen, I have always felt 
that all citizens should have equal pro- 
tection of the laws. I have never felt that 
there should be set up special categories 
of citizens, white citizens having certain 
prerogatives and privileges, and colored 
people having certain rights and privi- 
leges. It seems to me all of us should 
have the same rights and the same privi- 
leges and the same protection under the 
laws enacted by the Congress of the 
United States. 

In the supposed interest of providing 
equal rights and equal protection under 
the law to certain minority groups, this 
bill denies equal rights and protection, 
under its own provisions, to the vast ma- 
jority of Americans. The subcommittee 
bill, which was rejected by the full com- 
mittee on a vote of 8 to 7, has no such 
limitation. It protected Americans equal- 
ly before the law, regardless of race, 
color, or national origin. 

Mr. President, it just seems to me that, 
whatever legislation we pass here, wheth- 
er this legislation is necessary or not— 
I am inclined to think it is not, but what- 
ever legislation we pass—it should pro- 
tect all Americans equally, regardless of 
race, color, or national origin. 

In the debate which preceded the com- 
mittee vote, the proponents of the bill 
which is before us now made it clear 
that they had no intention of guaran- 
teeing all Americans protection from per- 
sonal interference with their civil rights. 
I submit that if that is not our object, 
then I cannot see that we have any busi- 
ness passing this legislation. 

Equal justice under the law has always 
been the guiding principle of our consti- 
tutional government, and it is a principle 
which has guided the deliberations of 
this Congress in the past. I feel it should 
not now cease to guide our deliberations. 

There are many voices being raised to- 
day demanding special treatment for cer- 
tain groups. 

Some Negro leaders, for example, de- 
mand special housing, special educa- 
tion, special health and employment pro- 
grams for members of their race in order 
to help Negroes catch up with other 
Americans in acquiring necessary basic 
education, skills, and training to com- 
pete on an equal footing. 

Although I do not necessarily subscribe 
to this approach to the problem, I con- 
cede there is logic to it. It is possible 
through special programs to achieve 
equal opportunity. If one group, for in- 
stance, has less education than another, 
it is possible to achieve a rough equality 
over time providing special training for 
the disadvantaged group. 

But, as I see it, this does not hold true 
in the matter of achieving equal justice. 
You do not produce equality by giving 
one group special advantages and special 
protection under the law, privileges not 
enjoyed by others. All this will produce is 
a new form of inequality. Equal justice 
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is achieved only through the equal treat- 
ment of all persons under the same law. 

That is what I thought we had been 
trying to get in this Nation of ours, par- 
ticularly over the last 10 to 12 to 14 
years—equal justice for all of our citizens 
under the same law. 

The Senator from North Carolina, in 
his amendment, seeks to do just this— 
equal justice for all Americans, regard- 
less of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

In justifying the need for the pending 
legislation, H.R. 2516, the Judiciary 
Committee notes on page 4: 

Acts of racial terrorism have sometimes 
gone unpunished and have too often deterred 
the free exercise of constitutional and statu- 
tory rights. 

In some places, however, local officials ei- 
ther have been unable or un to solve 
and prosecute crimes of racial violence or to 
obtain convictions in such cases—even where 
the facts seemed to warrant. As a result, 
there is need for Federal action to compen- 
sate for the lack of effective protection and 
prosecution on the local level. 


Mr. President, I would subscribe to all 
three points contained in the excerpt I 
have read. There have been acts of vio- 
lence; many of those acts have gone un- 
punished; and there is need for some 
Federal action to help to solve the prob- 
lem. But I part company with the propo- 
nents of the legislation on the specifics 
of those three points. Where has most of 
the violence taken place? What groups 
has it affected? What sort of Federal ac- 
tion is needed? 

Testimony given by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and others during the hearings on 
the proposed legislation, as well as state- 
ments made during this debate, leave 
little question that the proponents of the 
bill feel that the problem is pretty much 
confined to the South, and that the 
victims of the violence are almost always 
Negroes or whites who are working in 
behalf of Negro rights. I shall read now 
from the committee report, page 18, as 
evidence of this attitude: 

Senator Ervin. Are you contending that 
violence never occurs in the North? 

Attorney General CLARK. How do you 
mean? The threats? 

Senator Ervin. It is aimed at society, in 
general, is it not? 

Attorney General CLARK. This is aimed at 
where the problem is. 

Senator Ervin. Is the problem in the 
South? 

Attorney General CLARK. The problem on 
account of race has been largely in the 
South. 

Senator Ervin. Were there no threats made 
surrounding the recent riots? 

Attorney General CLARK. If there have 
been threats in the riots, they are probably 
in violation of State law, and they ought to 
be prosecuted. 

* * * * * 

Senator Ervin. Please tell me a situation 
that has risen in the North at which this bill 
is directed. 

Mr. Doar. Well, the need for the bill arose 
because of law enforcement problems in the 
particular area of the country in the South; 
that is true. 


Mr. President, I should like to read 
that again for emphasis: 

Senator Ervin. Pease tell me a situation 
that has risen in the North at which this bill 
is directed. 

Mr. Doar. Well, the need for the bill arose 
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because of law enforcement problems in the 
particular area of the country in the South; 
that is true. 


The kind of Federal action contem- 
plated by those who take this view is 
spelled out in the legislation before us: 
Criminal prosecution of each crime in 
Federal courts. 

Mr. President, I represent the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. I do not contend 
that the Commonwealth of Virginia is 
perfect; but then, if it is not perfect, I 
do not know of any State among the 50 
that is perfect. 

I believe if Senators will look back over 
the record of the State of Virginia dur- 
ing these difficult and troublous times 
which our entire Nation has gone 
through regarding the matter of civil 
rights, they may find that Virginia 
stands at the top of the list of States 
where there has been little or no diffi- 
culty between the races. 

We in Virginia are proud of our rec- 
ord. We in Virginia, with a 22-percent 
Negro population, have a respect and a 
regard for the Negro citizens of our Com- 
monwealth, and I believe that respect 
is reciprocated on their part toward the 
white people of Virginia. 

So, Mr. President, it makes me feel 
rather sad that the Senate of the United 
States would be concentrating on a bill 
seeking to pass legislation directed at 
only one particular area of our country; 
and yet we know—all we have had to do 
is read the newspapers or look at tele- 
vision over the last 3 years—where the 
difficulties occur, where the riots have 
taken place, where the looting, the burn- 
ing, and the pillaging have been taking 
place, in these outbreaks of racial vio- 
lence. 

We in Virginia—and I believe this 
statement could be extended to almost 
the entire South; I would have to refresh 
my memory a bit to be certain, but I be- 
lieve it could be extended to the entire 
South—have had no Watts. 

We have had no activities such as 
took place in the city of Detroit last 
year. 

We have had no activities such as 
those which took place in the city of 
Cleveland the year before. 

We have had no activities such as 
those that took place in the city of Chi- 
cago and the city of Newark. 

As a matter of fact, during the year 
1967, 130 cities throughout our Nation 
experienced violence and riots of a racial 
nature; and very few of those—I hesi- 
tate to say none, but very few—took place 
south of the Potomac River. 

I quote from a report prepared by Ray- 
mond J. Murphy and James M. Watson 
on the Los Angeles riots. This report was 
prepared for the Institute of Govern- 
ment and Public Affairs of the University 
of California. Those eminent scholars 
had this to say, in contradiction to the 
views of the Attorney General: 

One of the most troublesome questions 
facing this country in the 1960’s is the con- 
tinual evidence of racial unrest in our large 
urban centers. Riots in Chicago— 


Not a part of the South— 
Harlem— 


Not a part of the South— 
Philadelphia— 
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Not a part of the South— 
Cleveland— 


Not a part of the South— 
Rochester— 


Not a part of the South— 
Omaha— 


Not a part of the South— 
Los Angeles— 


Southern California, yes, 
part of the South— 


indicate that the unrest of the urban Negro 
is not a regional phenomenon. 


I would direct special attention to the 
lines that follow, quoting again from the 
report of Mr. Murphy and Mr. Watson: 

That these acts of violence should occur 
almost simultaneously with the passage of 
the most important civil rights legislation 
in the past 100 years seems ironic and baf- 
filling to many Americans. 


I would say by way of interpolation 
8 is somewhat of an understate- 
ment. 

The report continues: 

This historical disjunction is especially 
puzzling when one attempts to determine the 
meaning of the Los Angeles riot, The City 
of Angels can boast of one of the lowest 
population densities of any Negro ghetto in 
the United States. 

Only a year before rioting broke out in 
Los Angeles, the city had received an award 
for its excellent racial relations. To many 
outside observers, especially those familiar 
with the teeming of rat infested ghettos of 
western cities, the semitropical lushness of 
Los Angeles seemed almost like a paradise. 

Theodore H. White's comments are typical: 

“One drives through mile after mile of 
green streets, without a tenement, a flat, or 
a single multiple dwelling. Green lawns, palm 
trees, flower beds, white frame houses suc- 
ceed each other, mile after mile, broken by 
open spaces, airy school houses with huge 
Playgrounds, large parks with swimming 
pools,” 

The grim statistics of 34 dead, 1,032 
injured, and nearly 4,000 along 
with an estimated $200,000 of 1 
damage in this earthly paradise, gave 
urgency to the 3 of how and why 
such a toll of death and destruction 
could have occurred. 

Mr. President, there were more than 
100 cities like Watts in 1967 alone. I be- 
lieve the correct figure is 130. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sume that the Senator recalls the debates 
that were had on the floor of the Senate 
when the Civil Rights Acts of 1964 and 
1965 were passed. 

The proponents of those acts said they 
were necessary in order to remove the 
controversy and strife from the streets 
and place it in the courts. 

I ask the Senator whether the passage 
of those acts has done so. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the observation made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Louisiana is 
a most appropriate one. 

I was not a Member of the Senate at 
the time those civil rights measures were 
enacted. However, as a newspaper edi- 
tor, I kept in close touch with the daily 
deliberations of the Senate in respect to 
these civil rights matters and civil rights 
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legislation. And out of this Chamber 
came volumes and volumes of material 
and thousands and thousands of words 
from Members of the Senate, and also 
from Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, saying: “If you enact this leg- 
islation, the legislation will solve the 
great problems facing this Nation.” 

As the Senator from Louisiana so ably 
points out, and as the figures for 1967 
demonstrate, there have been more riots, 
more disorders, and more disturbances 
in the last 3 years than we ever experi- 
enced before any of the so-called civil 
rights measures were enacted. 

Mr. President, that is one reason that 
I think we should give careful considera- 
tion to this matter before we place addi- 
tional legislation on the statute books 
so that we may be certain that we are 
not doing something that could have a 
tendency to provoke additional problems 
in the future. 

I cannot understand how anyone who 
is sincerely interested in having equality 
between the races—and we must have 
equality of the races in this country— 
can support the pending legislation. The 
pending measure would take us in the op- 
posite direction. 

The pending legislation would take us 
away from equality between the races 
and establish two sets of justice—one for 
members of one race, and another for 
the members of another race. 

It occurs to me that if we were to adopt 
such a program, we would be setting back 
the cause of racial equality. And we 
would most certainly be taking an un- 
precedented backward step if we were to 
enact laws which would apply only to 
one segment of our country. We would 
thus be getting away from equality un- 
der the law. 

(At this point Mr. ELLENDER assumed 
the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am not 
a member of the Judiciary Committee. 
However, I just heard the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia say that we would 
be establishing two sets of justice if we 
were to pass the pending measure—one 
applicable to one segment of our people 
and the other applicable to another seg- 
ment. 

Would the Senator point out what is 
contained in the bill that leads him to 
that conclusion? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the pending legislation provides that the 
Federal Government shall step in and 
prosecute crimes which are racially moti- 
vated and that crimes which are not ra- 
cially motivated would come under a dif- 
ferent set of laws. 

To my mind, that makes it very clear 
that we are seeking to establish two sets 
of judicial procedures here—one for 
crimes which are racially motivated and 
another for crimes which are not racially 
motivated. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator feel that under the present law 
those individuals who stimulate disorders, 
let us say, in Chicago or in Detroit or 
Cleveland or Rochester, will not be 
reached by the law, while people in Vir- 
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ginia or Louisiana or other Southern 
States would be reached? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator is 
correct. That is the effect of the law. 

We also have substantiation of that 
statement in a statement made by Assist- 
ant Attorney General Doar, which makes 
it clear that the pending legislation is 
directed against only one segment of the 
country. 

As the Senator from Ohio pointed out, 
there is nothing in the pending legisla- 
tion that would take care of the problems 
which occurred in his home city of Cleve- 
land 2 years ago, or which occurred in 
Detroit and Newark and in many other 
cities this past year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is refer- 
ring, I assume, to the testimony con- 
tained on page 18 of the report reading 
as follows: 

Senator Ervin, Please tell me a situation 
that has risen in the North at which this bill 
is directed. 

Mr. Doar. Well, the need for the bill arose 
because of law enforcement problems in the 
particular area of the country in the South; 
that is true. 


The Senator from Virginia, on the 
basis of that testimony, concludes that 
the law is directed at one region of the 
country and not at another. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator is 
correct. I think that a reading of the 
committee report and the debates clearly 
indicates that the pending legislation is 
to be directed entirely at those States in 
the southern area of our Nation. 

It seems to me that when Congress 
passes laws, those laws should not be 
regional laws. Those laws should be 
passed with the intention and purpose 
of being helpful to all sections of the 
country. We should not endeavor to seek 
out one particular area or one particular 
group in the country for detrimental 
treatment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have listened to the 
Senator’s remarks. The conclusion he 
reaches, which he recommends for adop- 
tion by his fellow Members of the Sen- 
ate, as I understand, is based upon the 
principle that there shall be equality 
of justice accorded to every inhabitant 
of the United States, regardless of his 
religion, race, creed, or color. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Or national 
origin. I believe in that very strongly, I 
say to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the Senator is of 
the opinion that this bill collides with 
that principle, which has been the basis 
of our great growth in this Nation? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is the be- 
lief of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. There were 
more than 100 cities like Watts in 1967 
alone. Scores of lives were lost, and mil- 
lions of dollars in property was de- 
stroyed. If anyone cares to make the 
point that that looting, burning, and 
killing did not result in widespread in- 
terference with the basic civil rights of 
law-abiding citizens of all races and 
religions, I would certainly like to hear 
his argument. 

Let me quote Justice Whittaker on 
this point. He says that our States and 
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the Federal Government should “reas- 
sume and discharge their ‘first duty’ of 
protecting the people against lawless in- 
vasion upon their persons and property 
by the impartial and vigorous enforce- 
ment of our criminal laws and by the 
swift, certain, and substantial punish- 
ment thereunder of all persons whose 
conduct violates those laws—and to do 
so immediately and hopefully before 
planned and organized crime has spread 
beyond the capabilities of our peace- 
keeping machinery to control and sup- 
press.” 

Those are the remarks of Mr. Justice 
Whittaker. It seems to me that the Sen- 
ate would do well to direct its attention 
to what Mr. Justice Whittaker is saying; 
namely, that our States and our Federal 
Government should discharge their first 
duty, their duty to protect the people 
against lawless invasion of their per- 
sons and property, by the impartial and 
— 25 enforcement of our criminal 

Ws. 

I submit, Mr. President, that when 
you establish, as would be done by the 
pending bill, one type of justice for one 
group and another type of justice for 
another group, you are not giving im- 
partial treatment to each group. 

How many arrests and convictions re- 
sulted from the violence that swept over 
our cities last year? How many convic- 
tions were obtained? And where convic- 
tions did result, what kind of penalties 
were imposed? 

Those who seek the passage of this bill 
point their finger directly at the States 
south of the Potomac. But let us look 
at the court record in California, in Los 
Angeles. The court record after the 
Watts riot will give us some indication 
of the treatment of arrested rioters in 
Watts, and it is a good example of how 
the available legal processes for punish- 
ing rioters are not pursued. 

Arrested: 3,371 persons. Convicted— 
that is, fined or put on probation: 1,308. 
Convicted and imprisoned: 730; of the 
730, 360 were given 1 month or less. 

Was there even a handful of sentences 
imposed on rioters as severe as the penal- 
ties set out in this bill for merely in- 
terfering or threatening to interfere” 
with another’s civil rights? This bill 
carries very harsh penalties: They “shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 10 years, or 
both.” In the Watts rioting, which was 
extremely serious, seven individuals re- 
ceived jail sentences of from 9 to 12 
months. That was the most severe pen- 
alty given any of those rioters. 

(At this point Mr. BAYH assumed the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia, I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator reads 
a little further in the bill, which he has 
before him, he will see that if death 
occurs in any of these cases, the punish- 
ment will be not a $10,000 fine or 5 years 
in prison. It can be for life. None of the 
previous civil rights acts, the 1957, 1960, 
1964, or 1965, include such stringent 
penalties. In most cases arising under 
those acts the penalty is injunctive relief 
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and contempt proceedings to prevent 
interference with lawful court orders. 
Under the pending bill if a troublemaker 
is injured while inflaming the local people 
the party charged can be given a lengthy 
prison sentence. I am opposed to protect- 
ing anarchists such as Rap Brown and 
Stokely Carmichael who go about the 
country stirring up trouble. All these 
rabblerousers claim to be working for 
civil rights and if they stayed at home no 
one would ever be injured. As a matter 
of fact we should be worrying about 
protecting the law-abiding citizens of 
this country. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator is 
100 percent correct. I will read the exact 
language: “and if death results shall be 
subject to imprisonment for any term of 
years or for life.” 

Yet, death has occurred in Watts, in 
Newark, and in Detroit. In the case of 
Watts—I do not have the figures on the 
others—out of 3,371 persons arrested, 
seven received sentences of from 9 to 12 
months; seven received sentences of 
from 7 to 12 months; 22 received sen- 
tences of from 6 to 9 months; 138 received 
sentences of from 3 to 6 months; 196 
received sentences of from 1 to 3 months, 
and 360 received sentences of 1 month or 
less. 

Mr. President, I believe the facts speak 
for themselves, but they have not been 
heard by many. By imposing on these 
proscribed acts the condition that the 
forceful interference—under the pend- 
ing bill—must have been because of the 
victim’s race, color, religion, or national 
origin, and at the same time for the pur- 
pose of preventing him from engaging 
in one of the acts enumerated in the 
bill, the authors have effectively elimi- 
nated protection from the types of vio- 
lence and threats represented by the 
riots and other civil disturbances which 
have become commonplace in our major 
population centers. 

In other words, the type of destruc- 
tion that occurred throughout the Na- 
tion last summer would not, as I under- 
stand, be covered by the proposed legis- 
lation. 

The type of destruction, the type of 
looting, the type of burning and killing 
that occurred in Detroit and in Newark 
and in many other areas would not be 
covered by the proposed legislation, be- 
cause the language is written so as to 
specifically exempt it. 

Thus, Mr. President, the vast majority 
of Americans would be unprotected by 
this bill, despite the clear evidence of 
forceful interference in their basic rights 
as citizens and despite the growing 
seriousness of this problem. 

We speak of civil rights. I believe that 
all individuals should be protected in 
their civil rights, but civil rights are 
many and they are varied. 

The citizens of Washington, D.C., for 
example, have the civil right to walk 
our streets without being molested. 

We talk about the Federal Govern- 
ment taking charge of things. The Fed- 
eral Government today has charge of 
the city of Washington. 

How many Members of the Senate are 
very proud of the crime rate here in our 
Capital City? It is one of the highest 
crime rates anywhere in the Nation. 
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Yet, the Federal Government is in 
charge. This is a Federal city. There 
are no State laws in the District of 
Columbia. This is a Federal city. The 
Federal Government has charge of it. 

If the Federal Government can do 
such a good job in telling the people 
of the 50 States how to run their gov- 
ernments, and how to bring order into 
their communities, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is so good that we must give 
it jurisdiction over the local affairs of 
the 50 States, then should not the Fed- 
eral Government first be required to 
demonstrate that it can do a good job 
in this area. 

The best way they can demonstrate 
it is to do a good job in the city of Wash- 
ington, D.C., where the Federal Govern- 
ment has total jurisdiction. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not a fact that 
there seems to be opposition to passing 
any laws protecting people on the 
streets? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator is 
quite correct. When the Congress passed 
legislation in 1966, it was only a short 
time thereafter that the President ve- 
toed the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator this question. As the Senator will 
note from the pending bill, it seeks to 
protect persons who engage in voting, 
who are denied the right to go to public 
schools, who are affected in employment, 
who sit as jurors, and other acts. Is it 
not a fact that the Congress has passed 
laws with respect to every item that is 
sought to be protected in this bill, and 
that a penalty is attached for the vio- 
lation of each item? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Most certainly, 
Congress has passed laws accomplishing 
just what the Senator from Louisiana 
mentioned. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And if the Attorney 
General and his many assistants did 
their jobs, they would not need this law 
which we are now debating. Title I of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act and all of the 
1965 act provide protection for voting 
rights. The Senator may recall that under 
the 1964 Voting Rights Act all literacy 
tests in the Southern States were abol- 
ished, Federal registrars go about the 
countryside registering the illiterates by 
the thousands. Title II of the 1964 act 
protects persons in seeking public accom- 
modations. Title III desegregates public 
facilities and provides penalties for any- 
one interfering with these rights. Title 
IV of the 1964 act protects desegregation 
of public schools. Title VII guarantees 
equal employment opportunity. Every- 
thing in the present bill is already pro- 
tected in these earlier Civil Rights Acts. 
In the debates in 1966, I listed the num- 
ber of attorneys employed by the Justice 
Department to enforce civil rights. The 
100 or so lawyers averaged two and one- 
half cases per year. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is the way 
it appears to me. I agree with the obser- 
vations which have been made by the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana. 

I feel that the people of this Nation 
should have the right to enjoy the various 
privileges that exist in this country, and 
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they should be able to exercise their 
rights without being interfered with. As 
the Senator from Louisiana pointed out, 
Congress has already passed legislation 
along the lines of this proposal. 

A far-reaching objection to the pend- 
ing legislation, as I see it, is that the pro- 
posal clearly singles out one particular 
group, and it provides, in effect, “We are 
going to have one type of law for you, and 
a different type of law for somebody else.” 

Mr. President, somehow in this pro- 
posed legislation we start out by trying to 
do something to advance civil rights, but 
we end up always talking about the rights 
of only one particular group. Now, it ap- 
pears we are talking about only the rights 
of certain individuals in that certain par- 
ticular group, namely, those who are 
working on behalf of or engaged in so- 
called civil rights activities. 

The legislation which is now pending 
is only the latest effort in a long process 
of so-called civil rights bills which have 
been paraded through the Congress in 
recent years. In 1957, 1960, 1964, and 1965 
civil rights bills were passed by the Con- 
gress and today they are the law of the 
land. Each time these bills were debated a 
similar pattern has been apparent. In 
each case the problem is held to be one 
that is peculiar to the South, and they al- 
most always are concerned with protect- 
ing the rights of Negroes in the South. 
Well, we have passed these laws and I 
can think of no legal right which is 
denied to Negroes today. I can say with 
sincerity and conviction that in the State 
of Virginia there is no legal right which 
is denied Negroes today. 

It occurs to me, if you want to get to 
the heart of the problem, that instead of 
directing attention to the problems ex- 
isting in the South, and problems do ex- 
ist in the South, the area where Negroes 
have made the least progress has been in 
the North, the East, and the West. It 
would appear to me, Mr. President, that 
the Negro leadership is rapidly coming 
around to that view. Great progress has 
been made in the South, but I doubt that 
anyone could conscientiously say that 
similar progress has been made in our 
northern and western cities. 

Mr. President, I think it is time that 
we stop to consider whether we are ac- 
complishing anything by going on and 
piling one such law on top of another. 
Every right guaranteed in the legisla- 
tion we are now considering has already 
been given to the Negro citizens of our 
Nation, and these rights are already en- 
forced in our State and Federal courts. 

Personally, I am of the opinion that 
Congress passes too many laws. I am not 
speaking now of civil rights legislation, 
I think Congress passes too many laws, 
too many unwise laws, and too many 
unnecessary laws. Before we rush into 
additional legislation, not only on this 
subject but on any subject, I think there 
must be a clear cause and a clear need, 
because the more laws we have the more 
we sap individual initiative and indi- 
vidual liberty. 

Mr. President, I think it is time that 
Congress start thinking about the civil 
rights of all Americans, including Ne- 
groes. This country has been gripped 
by serious riots and disorders which, in 
the opinion of many observers, consti- 
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tute a genuine threat to the very exist- 
ence of our system of government. 

Is any civil right more basic than 
the right to be secure in one’s person? 
Without that, all other civil rights are 
meaningless and we live in a jungle. 

If we wish to make a contribution to 
the cause of civil rights, I submit that 
we should begin by restoring respect 
for law and order. Yes, Mr. President, I 
believe that one of the finest civil rights 
measures which could be adopted in this 
country would be to restore respect for 
law and order. We must provide all our 
citizens, regardless of race, creed, color, 
or national origin, with reasonable as- 
surance that they will be safe in their 
homes and on the streets of the United 
States of America. 

I also believe that we should turn our 
attention to the alarming increase in 
serious crimes, for they, too, affect the 
civil rights of our citizens. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the cause of civil rights can best be 
advanced by restoring respect for law and 
order and, yet, in recent years, the trend 
has been away from law and order. 

The annual report of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for the fiscal 
year 1967 notes the following: 

Crimes’ squalid growth was rooted in every 
major region of our Nation. Crime gave no 
quarter to the dedicated network of local, 
State, and Federal law enforcement agencies 
arrayed against it. It also offered little refuge 
to the citizen. Striving for their right to the 
pursuit of happiness, the public found scant 
reassurance for its labors in the ugly inci- 
dents of one serious crime on the average of 
every 10 seconds. 


Just think of that, Mr. President. One 
serious crime is committed in this coun- 
try, according to the FBI, every 10 
seconds. 

Those who drafted the pending legis- 
lation could certainly render their coun- 
try a great service were they to focus 
their attention on the FBI statistics— 
one serious crime on the average of every 
10 seconds. It seems to me that is where 
appropriate action might be taken. 

Why should we elevate one class of 
crimes, such as the pending legislation 
would seek to do, crimes directed against 
a particular group of citizens for a par- 
ticular reason, and mark them for special 
treatment? 

The advocates of H.R. 2516 defend this 
action on grounds that this kind of crime 
has gone unpunished in some sections 
of the country. Well, it is a matter of 
record that crimes of all kinds have in- 
creasingly gone unpunished in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

One reason crimes go unpunished is 
the attitude and the decisions handed 
down by the highest court in our land, 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and 
Procedures, observed in a speech the 
other day: 

The chances that an offender who commits 
a major crime will be apprehended, convicted, 
and punished, are much less today than ever 
before. Eighty-seven out of every 100 who 
commit major crimes that are reported man- 
age to escape punishment and thus remain 
loose on society to repeat such deeds and 


depredations. 
Only about 13 percent, about 1 out of 8, 
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are tried, convicted, and punished. And for 
those who are punished, quite often the 
penalty imposed is not commensurate with 
the gravity of the crime committed. 


Thus, if there is need for legislation, 
if there is need to set in legislative mo- 
tion the events leading to the establish- 
ment of a national police force, then 
certainly it should apply to all the citi- 
zens of our Nation and to all crimes. 

Frankly, I do not believe that it is 
necessary to enact such legislation as 
this at the present time, but if it is neces- 
sary to enact legislation similar to that 
reported by the Judiciary Committee and 
now pending on the Senate Calendar, 
most certainly it should apply equally to 
all American citizens. 

I submit again, that it is wrong to at- 
tempt to establish two sets of justice, 
one set for one group and one set for 
another group, when the whole country 
was founded upon equality under the law. 

Mr. President, we are told that we have 
considerable evidence that we face a 
long, hot summer in 1968, just as hot as, 
or perhaps even hotter than, the one we 
experienced last year. 

Negro comedian Dick Gregory is de- 
voting his life these days to organizing 
and planning a total disruption of the 
Democratic National Convention when it 
meets this summer in Chicago. I can 
think of no clearer instance of forceful 
interference with the constitutional 
rights of others, and yet I question 
whether these demonstrators, if they are 
successful in their plan, would or could 
be brought to justice under the proposed 
legislation. 

I might say, Mr. President, I do not 
expect to be at the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago. I have been to 
seven Democratic National Conventions, 
and I am inclined to think that is an 
adequate number for one individual to 
attend; so I am not personally concerned 
with what Mr. Gregory does in Chicago. 
But I think, if we are going to enact 
legislation along the line that is sug- 
gested here, certainly the civil rights and 
the civil liberties of those 2,000 delegates 
from all over the United States to the 
Democratic National Convention in Chi- 
cago should be protected also. Yet this 
proposal would not give them that 
protection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Though the able Senator 
says he does not plan to go—and by that 
I take it he means he does not plan to 
be a delegate—does he not feel some 
sense of loyalty and responsibility to 
those of his colleagues who hope to be 
at the convention? Will he not come 
along to help protect us? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I will say to 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see, and to my very splendid colleagues 
in the Senate, that I do not know of 
anyone who would need any protection 
by me, and I know the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee is fully 
able to take good care of himself from 
Dick Gregory or anybody else in the city 
of Chicago. But I want to say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that, while I 
had not planned to go, and do not now 
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plan to go, because, as I mentioned, I 
have been to seven of them, and I think 
that is enough, if things get hot out there 
and the Senator from Tennessee or any 
other Senator needs help, just give me a 
call and I will take the next plane to 
Chicago. 

Mr. President, I question, too, whether 
under the legislation we are consider- 
ing—we are talking about people's civil 
rights—Martin Luther King’s plan for a 
massive and militant demonstration of 
civil disobedience this summer would fall 
within the scope of this proposed legis- 
lation. 

If we are going to have legislation, 
would it not seem logical to have some 
legislation that would apply to a man 
who has proclaimed and who continually 
proclaims and is now organizing a mas- 
sive militant demonstration of civil dis- 
obedience here in the Capital of our Na- 
tion? I think there is no mistaking Mr. 
King’s intention. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator from 
Virgina know whether this bill would 
allow U.S. Government prosecution of 
an individual who incited civil disobedi- 
ence and its consequent riots? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. There again, I 
am not on the committee and I am not 
a lawyer, but my understanding is that 
it would not apply in such case. I might 
say that I think it is purposely written 
so it will not apply in such case. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, regardless of 
race, if a person in the District of Co- 
lumbia incited civil disobedience which 
could be expected to turn into a riot, he 
would not be subject to criminal prose- 
cution under this law? Is that the Sena- 
tor’s understanding? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is my 
understanding. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask the staff 
man whether that is correct? I ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would be glad to an- 
swer in my individual capacity as the 
Senator from Oklahoma, but I shall not 
indulge in that pleasure because I think 
the Senator should have his answer from 
the manager of the bill, the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], who 
is off the floor momentarily. I am filling 
in for him momentarily, but I am not a 
member of the committee. I think it 
would be well for the Senator to wait 
for his response from the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator ask 
the staff man to advise him whether or 
not the bill would cover such a situation? 

Mr. HARRIS. No, I will not. I would 
think the Senator would want an author- 
itative answer from a Member of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then I cannot get an 
answer. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
may I put this in the form of a question, 
in the hope that perhaps we might get 
an answer before the debate is over, not 
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necessarily today, but perhaps at some 
subsequent time? 

I phrase the question this way: Martin 
Luther King has made plans for a mas- 
sive and militant demonstration of civil 
disobedience this summer in the city of 
Washington. If he carries through that 
plan, and if this legislation is enacted, 
can he or can he not be prosecuted un- 
der the proposed legislation? 

Mr. President, I realize that an an- 
swer to that question is not available in 
the Chamber at the moment. My under- 
standing is the legislation will not apply. 
I would hope, if my understanding is in- 
accurate, that one of the Senators who 
favor the legislation will correct the rec- 
ord—but I feel certain I am right. 

Mr, President, when we speak of civil 
rights, I think the American people want 
to know that we are speaking not only of 
rights for the minority, but civil rights 
for the majority. 

I believe in civil rights for both, civil 
rights for the minority and civil rights 
for the majority. I think they all ought 
to be one. If it is wrong for one person 
to deny an individual in this country his 
constitutional and statutory rights, then 
it is equally wrong, in my opinion, for an 
individual to preach mass violence and 
civil disobedience for the purpose of de- 
nying an entire community of its civil 
rights. 

While we are on that subject, what 
has the Government done about Rap 
Brown, who incited the riot in nearby 
Maryland? What has the Federal Gov- 
ernment done about Stokely Carmich- 
ael? What has the Federal Government 
done about the people who have gone to 
our enemy in Hanoi and, from the ros- 
trum there, condemned the United 
States, condemned our fighting men in 
Vietnam, condemned our Government, 
condemned our system here in the United 
States? What has the Federal Govern- 
ment done about those men? 

Mr. President, we are at war. We are 
in the midst of a major war. We have 
drafted and taken from their homes and 
their families 500,000 Americans, and put 
them over there on the ground in South- 
east Asia to fight a war for the United 
States. 

Yet people like Stokely Carmichael go 
over there and consort with the enemy 
in Hanoi, denounce our war effort, de- 
nounce our men in Vietnam, denounce 
our country; and what does the Federal 
Government do? 

Now it is sought to pass this legisla- 
tion, to turn over to the Federal Govern- 
ment jurisdiction over crimes committed 
in the individual States of our Nation, 
extending the long arm of the Federal 
Government into the various States, as 
a protection to certain individuals and 
groups, not to all the people but just cer- 
tain groups; and yet, simultaneously, we 
hear not one word raised in opposition to 
or condemnation of, or any effort made 
to arrest and put in jail, those men who 
have been consorting with our enemies. 

I wonder whether this country is tak- 
ing this war very seriously. I sometimes 
wonder whether our own Government is 
taking it seriously, when I see things like 
that occur. Mr. President, I am convinced 
that the way this war has been con- 
ducted in the last 12 to 18 months in 
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Vietnam has increased the casualties and 
prolonged the war. 

But the example I have cited about 
those Americans going to North Vietnam 
and consorting with the enemy is a rela- 
tively minor one. It is a minor point, and 
yet it is an important point; because it 
makes us wonder just how seriously our 
Government is taking this war, when we 
make no effort to punish those individ- 
uals who continue to consort with our 
enemy and to condemn our men whom 
we have drafted and sent to fight for us 
in South Vietnam. 

It seems to me that instead of spend- 
ing so much time on a bill that is un- 
necessary and perhaps useless, yet one 
which would breach the historic concept 
of equal justice for all—instead of spend- 
ing so much time on such legislation as 
this, our Government, our Congress and 
our President, could be giving more at- 
tention to the No. 1 problem facing our 
Nation today: How to bring this war in 
Vietnam to an early and honorable con- 
clusion. 

Mr. President, it is entirely possible 
that the legislation we are considering 
today could or might be interpreted by 
civil rights workers as giving them im- 
munity from all interference no matter 
what acts they undertake. 

As it was so ably pointed out yesterday 
by my splendid colleague Senator HoL- 
LINGS this bill could also inhibit our law 
enforcement officers from carrying out 
their lawful duties of protecting the 
rights of the community against demon- 
strations and other public disorders. 
They could find themselves smack up 
against the provisions of this bill charged 
with intimidating or interfering with the 
exercise of civil rights with all the con- 
sequences this bill provides. 

Mr. President, I think we can all agree 
that any criminal measure, especially 
one that carries the severe penalties of 
this bill, should be very clear and specific. 
But this bill contains a number of ex- 
pressions of doubtful meaning. As my 
splendid colleague from Alabama pointed 
out earlier in this debate the word in- 
timidate” simply means to scare and to 
make one timid. 

I think there is similar vagueness about 
the word “interfere’—what does one 
have to do to interfere in the exercise of 
another's rights? It does not seem to me 
to require any bodily harm and it may 
simply mean expressions of this dissent 
in opposition. 

There is also uncertainty about the 
application of the penalties provided. The 
bill reads that the fine will be only $1,000 
except when bodily injury results and 
with that the fine jumps to $10,000 and 
10 years’ imprisonment or both. What is 
meant by bodily injury? Is a scratch or 
bloody nose sufficient injury to warrant 
the tenfold increase in the penalty or 
does it require some crippling injury? 

Mr. President, as I indicated earlier 
in my statement, I expect to support 
the Ervin amendment, because it seeks 
to correct some of the serious deficien- 
cies in the proposed legislation. I wish 
to emphasize, however, that I do not 
think that either the bill itself or the 
Ervin amendment is necessary at the 
present time. 

It occurs to me that if we are to pre- 
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serve the principle of equal justice for 
all of our people, we must, if we insist 
on enacting this legislation, adopt the 
Ervin amendment. Otherwise we will not 
have equal justice, but will have two dif- 
ferent types of justice, one for one group 
of people and another type for another 
group. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] the 
other day pointed out that solutions to 
the problems which confront this Nation 
in the field of civil rights, and by that 
term I mean the rights of Americans, do 
not lie in punitive legislation directed at 
one section of the country. 

I am sure there is not a man here who 
does not share the concern of the 
proponents of the pending legislation for 
protecting the rights of minorities 
against violence and forceful interfer- 
ence, 

We are all opposed to the use of force 
and violence. 

I am strongly opposed to the use of 
force and violence, whether it be against 
Negroes or whites or any other group. I 
feel that the vast majority of the citizens 
of our Nation feel the same way. 

I submit that we owe a responsibility to 
all of our citizens. We should not let the 
concern for a particular group blind us 
to our responsibility to other individuals 
and other groups in this Nation. 

Mr. President, I conclude my remarks 
by again seeking a clearcut answer to 
this question: If Martin Luther King’s 
plan for a massive and militant demon- 
stration of civil disobedience in Wash- 
ington this summer should take place, 
and if the pending legislation should be 
enacted, would the legislation be appli- 
cable to Mr. King and to those who par- 
ticipate in the massive civil disobedi- 
ence, and would it be possible to prose- 
cute those who participate in and advo- 
cate massive civil disobedience, such as 
Mr. King has promised he will bring to 
the city of Washington? 

Would the pending legislation, if en- 
acted into law, apply to that situation? 
It is my understanding that it will not 
apply, but I again seek information on 
that matter from the proponents of the 
pending legislation, as I think it is a mat- 
ter of great consequence. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if the 
pending legislation—if enacted—would 
not apply in that circumstance, I won- 
der if the ardent supporters of the legis- 
lation would agree to amend the bill in 
order to make it applicable. 

I think the country ought to know. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
being the very able lawyer that he is, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas has 
made an extremely important point. If 
the proponents of the pending legislation 
are not willing to amend the legisla- 
tion—assuming that it would not ap- 
ply—to make the law apply to those who 
have organized a militant, civil disobe- 
dience directed at the authority of the 
Government of the United States, I think 
the people of the United States are en- 
titled to know that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think they are en- 
titled to know it. I think if this planned 
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massive demonstration for the express 
and announced purpose of disorganizing 
government and causing confusion and 
obstructing the orderly governmental 
process of the Nation’s Capital is per- 
mitted to happen, there will be less re- 
spect for government and for the law- 
enforcement officials of this country. 

A government that cannot and will not 
protect itself and does not have the cour- 
age to go out and prevent such a demon- 
stration and disruption of its processes is 
a government that one would find it hard 
to respect. It would be pretty hard to say: 
“Well, we must respect our government 
for everything else, but not in this in- 
stance.” 

Our Government will lose face among 
law-abiding American citizens if it per- 
mits this to occur. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Arkansas has made a very impor- 
tant point. I certainly concur in the state- 
ment he has made. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts sub- 
sequently said: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the answers of 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] 
to certain questions posed to him in his 
absence by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch] be placed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing the end of the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] during 
the progress of which Senator Lausch 
asked his questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HART 

Mr. President, because an antitrust com- 
mittee hearing which I was compelled to 
chair went overtime, I was unable to be on 
the floor to respond to the questions raised 
by the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] and the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

The Senator from Ohio has asked whether 
H.R. 2516 would allow the U.S. Government 
to prosecute an individual who incited a 
riot. Of course, the Senator realizes, that the 
applicability of the statute to a situation 
depends upon the particular facts. As a gen- 
eral matter, this bill is not aimed at the 
incitement of riots, but is designed to deal 
with criminal actions of a different nature. 

This bill seeks to cover types of criminal 
conduct as to which, in many instances, 
State law enforcement has not been ade- 
quate. Unfortunately, in some cases involv- 
ing civil rights connected crimes, State offi- 
cers have been unable or unwilling to prose- 
cute those responsible. For this reason, en- 
actment of H.R, 2516 is necessary. 

Each of us regrets the fact that riots have 
taken place in our country. We must recog- 
nize, however, that the problem of riots dif- 
fers from the matter at which H.R. 2516 is 
aimed. 

With regard to the punishment of those 
who engaged in rioting, there has been no 
lack of will on the part of State law-enforce- 
ment officers. To the contrary, State and 
local governments have made every effort 
1 8 persons who took part in the 

ots. 

We are all seriously concerned about the 
occurrence of riots, but we must not permit 
that concern to cause us to overlook the 
very real problem which H.R. 2516 seeks to 
remedy. 

The question raised by the Senator from 
Virginia is whether enactment of H.R. 2516 
would furnish a basis for the prosecution 
of Martin Luther King, should he engage in 
civil disobedience in Washington next sum- 
mer. 

Again, I must reply that the applicability 
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of the bill is dependent upon the particular 
facts which exist. The hypothetical question 
which the Senator poses is so general that 
no definite answer is possible. 

I would hope that, if demonstrations do 
take place in Washington, that they are 
peaceful, that they will invite proper exer- 
cise of the rights of peaceable assembly and 
freedom of expression. 

I certainly do not and would not predict 
that our nation’s Capital will be the scene 
of violent disturbance. However, I do wish 
to point out that existing laws adequately 
cover such violence. The recently enacted 
District of Columbia crime bill contains a 
title which prohibits riots. Other laws for- 
bid interference with our processes of gov- 
ernment. 

As I noted earlier, H.R. 2516 is not de- 
signed to deal with rioting, but the need for 
this legislation is very real. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY SIR HAR- 
WOOD HARRISON, MEMBER OF 
THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS FOR EYE DIVISION OF SUF- 
FOLK 


Mr, TOWER. Mr. President, I have 
the honor to present to the Senate the 
honorable and gallant Sir Harwood Har- 
rison, member for the Eye Division of 
Suffolk. He is a distinguished Conserva- 
tive Member of Parliament, and we are 
delighted to have him here today. 

Applause, Senators rising. ] 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess for 1 minute, to 
enable Senators to welcome our distin- 
guished visitor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 3 o’clock and 22 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess for 
for 1 minute. 

The Senate reassembled at 3 o’clock 
and 23 minutes p.m., when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
Bayu in the chair). 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, the 
bill (H.R. 2516) presently pending before 
the Senate, is, in my judgment, one of 
the most unsound, irrelevant, and ill-ad- 
vised legislative proopsals that has come 
before this body. In my view, its enact- 
ment would constitute a clearly uncon- 
stitutional exercise of legislative power 
under the 14th amendment. 

For that reason, Mr. President, if this 
debate continues and if there is to be 
prolonged discussion of this measure, as 
of now I have in mind that I shall on at 
least two more occasions address myself 
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to the iniquities of it and possibly I shall 
take the floor some two or three addi- 
tional times to comment about its evils. 

H.R. 2516 would make it a crime for 
any person “whether or not acting under 
color of law” to injure, intimidate, or 
interfere with “any person because of his 
race, color, religion, or national origin, 
because he is or has been engaging or 
seeking to engage lawfully in“ various 
enumerated activities. Among those ac- 
tivities are, voting in purely State elec- 
tions, attending public schools, partici- 
pating in purely State activities, and, 
serving on State court juries. 

The provisions of this bill reflect a view 
on the part of those who advocate its 
enactment, that special rights, privileges, 
and protections, can and should be ex- 
tended to a particular segment or limited 
group of our citizens. This point of view 
and this objective of the measure are in 
direct contradiction of a fundamental 
principle of our constitutional law and 
of the American philosophy of govern- 
ment—that laws should apply equally to 
all citizens under the same circumstan- 
ces, without making distinction between 
them on the basis of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

Mr. President, we have heard much in 
the last few years about discrimination 
among the races. Those who are advo- 
cating this legislation were strong pro- 
ponents and advocates of civil rights 
legislation that has heretofore been en- 
acted. 

The argument for the enactment was 
that legislation was necessary to remove 
discrimination. In fact, Mr. President, 
there was another motive and that was 
a political motive that was inherent in 
these civil rights programs from the be- 
ginning. That motive is more predomi- 
nant in this measure than in any of the 
preceding measures that Congress has 
considered. That motive is so strong here 
that those who have heretofore advo- 
cated nondiscrimmation and con- 
demned it, now sponsor legislation that 
would make discrimination the law of 
the land in the areas covered by this bill. 
That position is inconsistent with that 
which has transpired heretofore. It would 
make a mockery of consistency if this 
legislation is enacted. This proposal 
would not treat all citizens equally; it is 
partial towards some persons and dis- 
criminates against others. 

The same power they would invoke 
here to protect one citizen would be de- 
nied another citizen standing by his side 
who may be subjected to the same as- 
sault, to the same abuse, and to the same 
violation of his rights. It would deny him 
that protection by the Federal Govern- 
ment simply because of his color. Con- 
sistency certainly is not a jewel in this 
civil rights program in this proposed bill 
before us. 

One of the main absurdities of H.R. 
2516 is that while its proponents con- 
tend that its enactment is necessary to 
eliminate discrimination based on race, 
color, religion, and national origin, the 
bill itself, as I have just pointed out, dis- 
criminates in its applicability, upon the 
basis of race, color, religion, and national 
origin. If this bill is enacted, we would 
then have a Federal statute which, for 
all practical purposes, declares that if a 
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white man uses force or threat of force 
against a colored man because of racial 
motivations and because he is engaging 
or seeking to engage in one of the activi- 
ties enumerated, or if a colored man 
uses force or threat of force against a 
white man because he is engaging or 
seeking to engage in one of those activi- 
ties, and because of his race, then this 
statute and its sanctions shall be appli- 
cable and the Federal courts would have 
jurisdiction to prosecute the crime. 

In other words, in such circumstances 
the perpetrator of the offense would be 
liable to the sanctions and the victim 
would be entitled to the protections of the 
statute. However, if a white man were 
to use force or threat of force against 
another white man—or a colored man 
were to use force or threat of force 
against another colored man—to keep 
him from exercising any of the enumer- 
ated rights, then the Federal Court would 
have no jurisdiction, the statute would 
not apply to the offense committed by 
the white man against a white man or 
by a colored man against a colored man, 
its sanctions would not apply to the per- 
son who committed the offense and the 
protections of the statute would not be 
available to the victim of the offense, or 
to society in general. 

Let me cite an example at this point. 
A white man and a colored man are 
marching side by side in one of the 
demonstrations which have become so 
common in our country today. The dem- 
onstration begins to move into areas of 
possible law violation and begins to ap- 
proach riot proportions, or to activities 
which may lead to riots. Each one is at- 
tacked, both the white man and the col- 
ored man, by someone protesting the 
marching of the demonstrators. Bear in 
mind that they are marching side by 
side, and are each doing the same thing. 
If there is a violation of law they are 
both violating the law, or they have not 
violated the law, but are both being hin- 
dered or intimidated. Yet if that assault 
is made on the two men by a colored 
man, only the white man has protection. 
The Federal Government will not do any- 
thing to him for assaulting the colored 
man. If it is made by a white man, then 
the white man who was the victim has 
no protection. The Federal Government 
does not care about him in those circum- 
stances. 

One act, a crime, a Federal crime, 
where one color is involved, is of no con- 
cern to the Federal Government if the 
other color is involved. There is no jus- 
tice in it. There is no equity in it. Under 
those circumstances, one person is made 
a second-class citizen. He is made worse 
than that. He is made an unprotected 
citizen. 

What is the difference? If the Federal 
Government is concerned about law en- 
forcement, why not have a statute that 
applies to everyone equally? Why is it 
that the nondiscriminating forces in the 
country are insisting on the passage of a 
law which contains flagrant discrimina- 
tion? I can tell you why, Mr. President. 
The bill is politically motivated. There 
may be a lot of votes in it, but I am per- 
suaded that on the day of reckoning 
there may be more votes that will resent 
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this kind of legislation than there will be 
that approve it. 

This legislation is being carried too 
far. It is calculated to encourage those 
who dissent, those who need greater pro- 
tection, those who want favoritism. It is 
not calculated to bring peace into the 
area of civil rights. It is a disturbance 
within itself because it is unjust and dis- 
criminatory. We are dealing with poison. 
Do not think there will not be any ill 
effects. 

In brief, the bill, if enacted, would 
make the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts and the guilt of the accused de- 
pend not upon the character of the act 
committed—it does not matter about the 
character of the act committed; it is a 
Federal offense only where color is in- 
volved—but upon the race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin of the perpetra- 
tor of the offense and of the victim of 
such offense. 

There has to be a disparity of color 
in order to make it a crime. If a citizen 
is entitled to be protected by his Federal 
Government from an assault by another, 
why should not I be protected from an 
assault upon me by a white person? Why 
should it have to be a colored person, 
before my Government will give me any 
protection, and vice versa? Why should 
not protection be equal? Why should not 
all citizens be equal under our criminal 
statutes? 

The proposed statute would give the 
Federal courts jurisdiction where there 
is a difference of race, color, religion, or 
national origin between the perpetrator 
of the offense and his victim, but would 
deny such jurisdiction and such protec- 
tion where such difference did not exist, 
even though the acts committed were 
identically the same, and even though 
they were 10 times worse. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to crime, 
to all crimes, regardless of the motive, 
purpose, or intent which inspires them 
and regardless of the race, color, religion, 
or national origin of the victims or of 
the perpetrators of crime. 

I am not concerned that the victim is 
white or colored, Baptist or Catholic, is 
from Scandinavia or Central America or 
somewhere else; human beings are en- 
titled to protection from the violation of 
their person and their individual rights, 
irrespective of black hair, blue eyes, 
brown feet, by suntan or otherwise, 
wherever they are from, and whenever 
they are assaulted. This bill is a ridicu- 
lous mockery of true justice in our Gov- 
ernment’s dealing with its citizens. It 
should not be given any attention on the 
floor of the Senate. It should have been 
tabled long ago. But we are going to take 
up a lot of time with it because political 
persuasion is powerful these days. It is 
having its weight. It is having its in- 
fluence. 

Mr. President, it is my firm convic- 
tion that laws for the suppression and 
punishment of crime should apply equal- 
ly to all persons under like circumstances 
without distinction on the basis of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

Mr. President, what would you think 
about a statute that provided that if a 
man is mugged and robbed, the Federal 
Government has no concern about it un- 
less there is a difference in color? What 
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a shameful thing it is to say to the citi- 
zens of one race or of one color that if 
one of his own attacks him, the Fed- 
eral Government does not care. He can 
assault him. He can mug him. He can 
rob him. He can murder him. The Fed- 
eral Government says it is not inter- 
ested. But if someone of a different col- 
or does it, the Federal Government says 
it is going to step in and do something 
about it. One day, one class of citizens 
will be a second-class citizen, or a for- 
gotten citizen, would be a better way to 
put it, and one day he will be another 
class. There is nothing right or just or 
honorable about it, in my judgment. 

Mr. President, there is no conceivable 
need or justification for this kind of leg- 
islation. In my opinion, it is particularly 
unfortunate that the attention of the 
Senate is now being occupied by a bill 
that not only does not propose to deal 
with the really vital problem confront- 
ing this Nation but, on the contrary, 
would, if enacted, serve to aggravate that 
problem still further. 

When the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] was speaking a while 
ago, I asked him to yield to me at one 
point in his speech, when he was speak- 
ing of the lack of this measure covering 
an incident that is being planned, that 
it has been announced will take place 
some time a little later this year here in 
the Nation’s Capital, a march on this 
Capital, a camp-in demonstration, orga- 
nized, with 2,000 or 3,000 people over the 
country undertaking training as if for 
guerrilla warfare, to march into the Na- 
tion’s Capital, disrupt the orderly proc- 
esses and the peace of this community, 
tear it asunder. There will be civil dis- 
obedience. They say, “We are not going 
to come in with a petition for grievance. 
We are coming in with a demand that 
you submit, or else be subjected to a dis- 
graceful, contemptible performance.” 

Yet we sit here today, waste our time 
on legislation to discriminate because of 
race or color, instead of enacting a law, 
if it is needed—I doubt that it would be 
needed if the present laws on the books 
were really enforced—to protect the 
Capital from national disgrace being 
committed on it. 

Where is our courage? Where is the 
statesmanship that is needed for this ef- 
fort? The time is getting late, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It had better come forth. 

America is in danger—internal dan- 
ger—because of lack of law enforcement, 
because of a deterioration of law and 
order. We had better look to the preser- 
vation of our country, instead of consid- 
ering more legislation of an agitative 
character and nature such as this, of di- 
visive force and influence such as this, 
to further stir up the feelings that exist 
in this country. 

We are not being honest with ourselves 
if we think this kind of legislation will 
do any good for America. 

Are we going to let that parade come 
off here, with headlines flashed all over 
the world, “Washington Under Siege’’? 
Ah, Mr. President, I can see it. We do 
not have the political courage today to 
stand up and be statesmen, look these 
things in the face, and do what we ought 
to do to truly serve our country. 
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These are things we ought to be deal- 
ing with, Mr. President. There has just 
been handed to me an article clipped 
from last Sunday’s Washington Star 
with the title “Weapons Needed, Audi- 
ence Told by Leroi Jones.” 

Weapons for what, Mr. President? This 
is an Associated Press story, with a New 
York dateline: 

Leroi Jones, who is appealing a conviction 
and sentence on a weapons charge arising 
out of last summer's Newark riots, says “You 
are not knowledgeable in this age unless you 
have a gun, Put your hands on some pie. 
Get some weapons.“ 


Mr. President, this is the kind of ele- 
ment in our country that proposes to 
march on Washington; and we are do- 
ing nothing about it. Who is doing any- 
thing about it? I can tell you from high 
sources that practically nothing is being 
done about it. They say, “Oh, well, if 
they violate the law, we will do some- 


They have announced their intention. 
They are in training to do it. Here is 
the kind that will be here, to commit this 
crime: 

The Negro poet playwright, his beard shaved 
off, his hair cropped close, told 1,000 persons 
crowded into a Harlem theater last night 
that “When the riot season comes about, 
and everybody wants to walk a little taller 
in the streets, remember they can wipe you 
out unless you have some flame.” 

Jones appeared with H. Rap Brown, Chair- 
man of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, on a program to raise money for 
programs formed in New York and associ- 
ated with Jones, and for the new breed— 


The new breed, Mr. President. The new 
breed, indeed— 
a group of Negro men trying to organize co- 
operative businesses. The tickets were $4.50 
each. The party, entitled “Action Sixty- 
eight,” was an evening of soul and African 
culture to raise some money for Jones’ legal 
defense fund in his battle to reverse the 
weapons charge and conviction, 


That is what we are going to have here 
in the Nation's Capital. 

As my esteemed colleagues Senators 
EasTLanD and THurMonp state in their 
individual views at page 15 of the com- 
mittee report: 

Aside from the fact that H.R. 2516 as or- 
dered reported by the committee represents 
an unwarranted incursion upon the reserved 
police powers of the States, constitutes an 
unconstitutional invasion of the rights of 
the people to due process of law and to be 
reasonably apprised that an act is criminal 
before its commission, and lacks any sub- 
stantial factual showing of a basis for the 
need of its enactment at this time, there is 
paramount the question of priorities in en- 
acting legislation. 


If we are to weigh this bill in proper 
perspective, it is essential, I think, that 
its provisions be assessed in relation to 
the most serious domestic crisis now 
facing this Nation. The American people 
do not have to be told what that crisis 
is—they know what it is, and they are 
deeply alarmed about it. The President, 
as I recall, in his state of the Union mes- 
sage last week, said the American people, 
in effect, have said they are fed up with 
this crime wave. They want something 
done about it. It is the crisis which is the 
direct result of the wave of lawlessness, 
violence, rioting, looting, burning, pillag- 
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ing, crime and anarchy that is sweep- 
ing our land from coast to coast and from 
border to border. 

I might add again, Mr. President, that 
this civil disobedience is being practiced 
with absolute contempt of the law and, 
much of the time, with absolute im- 
punity. 

How can we conceive of an army of 
citizens of this Nation in training for a 
peaceful demonstration? Who has to 
train for that? 

The purpose is to put pressure on the 
administration and, by pressure, coer- 
cion, and intimidation, make somebody 
do something. 

We can tolerate this action for only so 
long. There then comes a time when we 
either have to stop it or become subservi- 
ent to it. Which will it be in America? 
Shall we become subservient to it? 

And, if we do, we will never have a 
government under those conditions in 
which men are free and have a free 
choice to exercise their own will accord- 
ing to their conscience. 

The order of the day and the rule of 
the land will be to achieve one’s goals by 
coercion, intimidation, and force if 


necessary. 

This Republic, as we have known it, 
and our liberties, as we have cherished 
them, cannot survive in an atmosphere 
of that kind of rule of men rather than 
of law. ‘ 

Never our Nation’s history 
has society’s problem with those who will 
not obey the law, loomed so large or 
posed such a serious threat to the safety 
and security of our citizens, to the pres- 
ervation of law and order, and to the 
survival of our Republic, as it does to- 
day. 

This great Nation is being torn asunder 
by strife, turmoil, and violence. There are 
those who are attempting to institute a 
region of terror instead of a government 
by law. 

Riots, wanton destruction of property, 
open defiance of lawful authority, and 
brutal assaults upon and vicious killings 
of innocent law-abiding citizens, have 
become so much a part of our daily lives 
as to constitute nothing less than a na- 
tional scandal. 

That unity among the people which is 
so necessary to insure maximum security 
against the enemy from without is being 
eroded. The reverence, respect, and res- 
oluteness required from within our 
Nation in order to maintain and preserve 
social order and domestic tranquillity are 
today seriously lacking in the qualities of 
vitality, strength, and dedication that 
marked the early history of our coun- 
try’s progress. 

The very fabric of our society is being 
torn apart, and the structure of our 
Government is being weakened and un- 
dermined by an evergrowing tide of law- 
lessness, violence, and anarchy. 

This rampant lawlessness endangers 
the safety of our citizens on the streets 
of our cities, in their places of business, 
and in their homes, and poses a fright- 
ening threat to our internal security. 

Mr. President, there is no security from 
crime today. Crime is not happening in 
just one locality. 

There is pending in the Congress what 
is called a safe streets and crime bill. The 
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title of that measure should be more in- 
clusive, because crime is occurring on 
the streets and in our alleys and on the 
highways and on the byways. It is oc- 
curring in our homes, in our churches, 
and in our places of business. 

There is no sanctuary to which anyone 
can repair today with certainty of safety 
or protection from the criminal that is 
free to commit crime in our land. 

Persons are murdered in this country 
at the rate of more than one for every 
hour of the day. There are more than 
100 crimes of theft committed every hour, 
and the numbers of crimes of rape and 
violent assault grows comparably. 

I read certain statistics the other day 
with great sadness and dismay. Those 
statistics pointed out that on the basis 
of our present population of 200 million 
and on the basis of the number of crimes 
committed last year, if that same ratio 
continues, every citizen in this country 
presently has 1 chance out of every 47 
this year of being murdered, robbed, 
raped, or maimed. A citizen has 1 chance 
in 47 that some such crime will happen 
to him this year. 

If the incidence of crime continues to 
increase, that ratio will narrow each year 
until it will be 1 out of 35, 1 out of 30, 
or 1 out of 25. 

Our country cannot survive if this 
crime wave is not checked and reversed. 

The murder rate among Americans is 
10,000 lives a year—which is higher than 
the death rate from our military opera- 
tions in the Vietnam war. 

Since 1960, the incidents of serious 
crime against American citizens have in- 
creased seven times faster than our pop- 
ulation. In 1966, the increase in crime 
was 13 percent higher than in 1965, and 
in 1967, the increase has been 16 per- 
cent above 1966. 

Almost 3 ½ million major crimes were 
committed in 1966, and in 1967 the total 
number had risen to an estimated 3% 
million—an increase of one-half million 
over 1966. 

Mr. President, if that 16-percent rate 
of increase continues this year, as it did 
last year, there will be over 4.5 million 
major crimes committed in America next 
year, and by 1975 there will be over 12 
million. I submit that no government 
can withstand or survive such a tremen- 
dous and devastating assault upon its 
sovereignty. Law and order cannot be 
supreme or prevail under those condi- 
tions. 

If the average annual rate of increase 
in crime during the past 7 years con- 
tinues unabated, the number of major 
crimes committed annually will accel- 
erate to 12 million by the year 1975 and 
to more than 19 million by the year 1978, 
just 10 years from now. Such a devastat- 
ing wave of lawlessness if unchecked will 
wreak havoc on the structure of our so- 
ciety and destroy our national sover- 
eignty. 

This frightful situation flourishes and 
grows more critical year by year. Law 
enforcement is breaking down. The 
chances that a law violator who commits 
a major crime will be apprehended; con- 
victed, and punished are much less today 
than ever before. Eighty-seven out of 
every 100 who commit major crimes that 
are reported, manage to escape punish- 
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ment and thus remain loose on society 
to repeat their nefarious deeds and 
depredations. 

Law and order and respect for consti- 
tuted authority have been the strong 
bulwarks of our freedom since the found- 
ing of our Republic—and they must re- 
main so. Compared with the length of 
the time that has elapsed since this 
Nation was founded, the present menace 
of lawlessness has not long existed. Its 
upsurge to its present dangerous level 
has occurred during the past decade or 


so. 

In the light of what our Nation is now 
experiencing, we searchingly ask, “What 
has happened to America?” What influ- 
ences—what force of circumstances— 
have brought about this adverse change 
and inflicted this scourge of lawlessness 
upon us? 

The history of nations bears irrefuta- 
ble testimony to the fact that every 
society which became lawless soon suc- 
cumbed, and the first evidence of decay 
was the toleration of civil disobedience 
and the flouting of constituted authority. 
Today those elements of revolt and re- 
bellion are more prevalent in our society 
than ever before. Almost every day we 
hear of charges of “brutality” and other 
scurrilous and malicious denunciations of 
our Nation’s police forces. Indeed, dis- 
respect and outright contempt for law 
enforcement officials are commonplace, 
and are practiced not only by the con- 
firmed criminal but also by large groups 
and segments of the population. Vicious 
assaults against law-abiding citizens and 
their property, rioting, burning, pillag- 
ing, and plundering are occurring in 
many of our urban centers with alarm- 
ing frequency. Massive strikes, mob dem- 
onstrations, civil disobedience, and tur- 
bulent disorder are advocated and en- 
gaged in as a means of achieving redress 
for alleged grievances. Thus violence 
begets violence, the processes of law are 
subverted, and the rights of innocent 
law-abiding citizens are contemptuously 
abused and violated. Many of these dem- 
onstrations have all of the aspects of 
blackmail and extortion. 

According to press reports, as I have 
already indicated, a massive civil dis- 
obedience is now being planned for the 
Nation’s Capital sometime soon—a 
camp-in demonstration that is deliber- 
ately designed and intended to create dis- 
order and disrupt and impede the orderly 
processes and functioning of government. 

Mr, President, I do not see how anyone 
can contend that any demonstration of 
that nature—planned, announced, desig- 
nated as such, its objectives being de- 
clared, and people in training to execute 
it and carry it out—is a peaceful assem- 
bly or demonstration, in a land which 
is presumed to be ruled by law and order. 

I believe that currently there is a quite 
general recognition that the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy—with its 
acts of aggression and goal of world dom- 
ination—poses a persistent and continu- 
ing threat not only to us but to all sov- 
ereign governments and peoples in the 
free world, as well. 

The magnitude of that danger is ac- 
knowledged and emphasized by the pos- 
ture of military strength which we main- 
tain at a cost of $70 billion annually and 
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by the deployment of our Armed Forces 
in countries and outposts abroad. 

But, without minimizing or depreciat- 
ing to any degree the dangers associated 
with Communist wars of conquest, I am 
persuaded that our greatest danger stems 
not from the military force and might of 
aggressor enemies from without, but 
rather from a combination of subversion, 
lawlessness, unequitable laws, and inade- 
quate law enforcement from within. 

We must not forget that the loss of our 
freedom, the downfall of our Govern- 
ment, and the demise of our representa- 
tive Republic can occur by means 
other than by conquest and defeat in 
war. 

Nearly 130 years ago, in commenting 
on the possibility of our country’s de- 
struction, Abraham Lincoln said: 

It cannot come from abroad. If destruc- 
tion be our lot, we must ourselves be its 
author and its finisher. 


We would do well to heed the words 
of President Lincoln, because it is abund- 
antly clear at this hour that we in Amer- 
ica today have grave cause for concern. 

Subversive forces in our midst never 
cease to be aggressively active. They con- 
stitute a dangerous enemy within our 
borders. Subversion is a mastered art of 
the international Communist conspiracy. 
Communists in this try, by the very 
philosophy to which they subscribe, are 
committed to the overt] our Gov- 
ernment by all revolution eans. 

Mr. President, just as certainly as that 
demonstration is held in Washington 
that is now planned to disrupt and dis- 
organize, there will be Communists 
marching right in the ranks to encour- 
age, to stimulate, to aggravate, and to 
incite. They will be hoping that it gets 
completely out of hand and that a riot 
ensues. 

They operate with design and intent 
to undermine, to weaken and to destroy 
the moral fabric, strength and stability 
of our Government and our free society 
from within. They are past masters at 
the art of turning our constitutionally 
guaranteed freedoms—such as freedom 
of speech and freedom of assembly—into 
weapons which they use with the intent 
of destroying our free society. 

Even where they are comparatively 
few in number, their subversive capabili- 
ties are powerful. In their purpose to 
pollute and make turbulent the stream 
of our social, economic, and political 
associations, they are reinforced by regi- 
ments of strong allies—people whose 
minds are deluded and misguided—some 
of whom unwittingly become emissaries 
of foreign sources or otherwise contrib- 
ute to a climate that is conducive to sub- 
version and Communist success. 

All around us we find the indolent, 
the hippie, the dropout, the amoral dis- 
ciple of unfettered personal freedom, the 
nihilist, the anarchist, the advocate of 
civil disobedience, the antisocial view 
leftist. All or any combination of these 
can and inevitably do have a subversive 
influence on the rectitude and stability 
of our society. 

Self-appointed leaders of minority 
groups—the Stokely Carmichaels, the 
Rap Browns, and other hatemongers 
and rabble-rousers travel around this 
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country inciting hatred between the 
races and heaping scurrilous criticisms 
and blame upon our Government, and 
our free society. 

They urge mobs of people to engage 
in civil disobedience; to rebel against 
lawful authority; to defy the police; to 
disrupt and burn down our cities; to 
destroy property; to create turmoil on 
our college campuses; to burn draft 
cards; to desecrate our Nation’s flag; to 
refuse military service; to assault and 
even kill their fellow citizens. 

Under the guise and pretext of pro- 
testing alleged denial of civil rights to 
a minority group, they openly advocate 
and work diligently to accomplish the 
betrayal of America, the destruction of 
our free society, and the violent over- 
throw of our Government. And, Mr. Pres- 
ident, there is not a single provision— 
not even a single word—in H.R. 2516, 
which condemns these outrages or pro- 
vides any safeguards for the American 
people, against their actual accomplish- 
ment. On the contrary H.R. 2516 may 
well provide further protection for those 
who strive to foment violence. 

Mounting crime—murder, rape, rob- 
bery, theft, rioting, civil disobedience, 
castigation of our law enforcement of- 
ficials, and open defiance of government 
in all of its manifestations—has reached 
a level and momentum that borders on 
open rebellion and insurrection. It is the 
most critical danger now confronting this 
Nation. The day of reckoning with this 
arrogant threat to our security and sur- 
vival is upon us. This crisis will not go 
away. We cannot wish it away. It must 
be dealt with aggressively, swiftly, and 
effectively. The taking of corrective ac- 
tions and the applying of vital remedies 
cannot much longer be deferred or post- 
poned. 

If the Senate follows the lead of a 
majority of the committee in enacting 
this bill without having first enacted a 
meaningful antiriot bill, then the Amer- 
ican people will get the clear and un- 
mistakable message that this body is 
more interested in protecting the agi- 
tators and incitors to riot who travel 
about this country than it is in punishing 
these persons for their misdeeds in caus- 
ing loss of lives and property. 

Mr. President, I note the hour. Other 
Senators may wish to speak. 

As I announced in the beginning of my 
remarks, if this bill is not withdrawn, if 
the sponsors persist, and try to force 
this imposition and tragedy among 
the American people, I shall speak again 
and again. So long as I am able to get 
this floor under the rules of the Senate 
I intend to oppose the enactment of this 
terribly, terribly, bad proposal. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I believe all of us have had an 
opportunity during the course of this de- 
bate to refer to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, and we have seen the case made out 
by our distinguished floor leader, the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr] and 
other Members of the Senate who are 
deeply concerned about the problem of 
violent interference with civil rights. 
They have made convincing arguments 
in support of the reasoning of the ma- 
jority of the members of the Judiciary 
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Committee which recommended the pres- 
ent version of H.R. 2516 as the best solu- 
tion to meet the problem. 

I would, in these final hours of this 
week, like to offer responses to certain 
questions and arguments which have 
been raised by the bill’s opponents. To 
some extent I will be repeating remarks 
I have made previously or perhaps repre- 
sentations which have been made by 
other members of the committee, but I 
think it is helpful for the sake of conti- 
nuity for those who follow the debate to 
have at least some concise response to 
some of the objections that have been 
raised this afternoon, as well as at other 
times during the debate. 

First, it has been argued that because 
we have had riots in our cities, somehow 
it is inappropriate for us to put off en- 
actment of needed civil rights legisla- 
tion. I think all of us realize that we 
should move decisively on short-run 
measures to prevent and control riots. 
But it is cruel, and tragic, and irrespon- 
sible, to say that, therefore, we should 
put off our efforts to dea] with the Na- 
tlon's longer run goals for eradicating in- 
justice, inequality, and despair through- 
out American life. 

For one thing, it smacks of the rankest 
discrimination to hint that, because the 
criminals who disrupted the life of New- 
ark and Detroit were largely Negroes, all 
other American Negroes must suffer. 
Why should the blame for what a small 
group of Negroes did in a Maryland city 
be placed on the southern schoolchild 
who cannot go to an integrated school 
without fear of being beaten up? Why 
should the guilt for the death of an Ohio 
policeman, struck down by a sniper in 
the dark of night, be transferred to the 
Negro veteran of Vietnam who cannot 
serve on a jury? And how can we say 
that a Negro policeman should be denied 
access to the house of his choice merely 
because someone with the same skin 
coloration as his started a fire in Mil- 
waukee? Shall we consign the ghetto and 
all of its people to a life of hopelessness 
because of the sins of the worst members 
of the community? I do not believe that 
this can be the intent of those who would 
rather we focus today on riots rather 
than on rights. But this would be the 
effect of following their advice. 

I think that all of us, during the course 
of this debate, have heard a great deal 
of discussion about riots. We have 
heard impressive statistics about in- 
creased crime. I think it is important to 
try to keep that in some perspective, and 
especially to remember that the unpun- 
ished denial of equal rights by threats 
and violence certainly contributes to the 
frustration and despair which can lead 
people to alienate themselves from our 
society. 

Let me now respond in detail to some 
of the statements made in criticism of the 
pending bill over the past week. 

Let me respond, first of all, to the criti- 
cism that already, in the first days of 
discussion of this bill, has taken on all 
the outward signs of a slogan—a play 
on words to which opponents of this 
legislation obviously intend to return 
again and again. 

This is the argument that the com- 
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mittee bill is going to establish “diversity 
of race” as a jurisdictional prerequisite 
to prosecutions under the proposed law. 
The opponents would seem to suggest 
that the first order of business in any 
investigation under this law would be to 
line up the accused and the complaining 
witness, inspect the color of their skin, 
and, if the color matches, dismiss the 
case and send everyone home. Crimes by 
whites against whites, or by Negroes 
against Negroes, we are told, could not 
be prosecuted. 

It was already decisively illustrated, 
last Friday, when opponents brought up 
the facts of the Price case in Mississippi, 
that this “diversity of race” argument is 
fallacious. Nonetheless, I am sure that we 
have not heard the last of this catchy 
phrase. 

We are told that a white National 
Guardsman, committing the same act as 
a Negro National Guardsman, would be 
subject to prosecution under this bill, but 
the Negro would not be, even if both 
committed the same criminalacts against 
Negro citizens, because the Negro guards- 
man and the victim would be of the same 
race. 

Aside from the purposefully confusing 
use of the National Guard as an exam- 
ple—with its incorrect implication that 
a primary intent and effect of this bill 
is to interfere with efforts at riot con- 
trol—it is simply not true that the Fed- 
eral prosecutor is going to use a color 
chart in enforcing this law. Any injury 
inflicted because of the victim’s race— 
whatever the race of the assailant—will 
be a violation of this statute if the other 
elements of the offense are present. Of 
course it is true that, in the typical case, 
a racially based threat, or an injury in- 
flicted because of the victim’s religion or 
national origin—will involve persons of 
diverse character. But this will not always 
be the case, and even if it were it would 
not mean that all citizens were not being 
offered like protection. We do not refuse 
to pass laws against automobile theft be- 
cause some citizens do not own automo- 
biles and are therefore unprotected. Why 
should we refrain from enacting a law 
protecting all persons from attacks based 
on their race, religion or national origin 
simply because some citizens are not, at 
least at present, ordinarily endangered by 
such attacks? 

Contrary to the assertion that has been 
made, all citizens in like circumstances 
will be protected by the provisions of this 
bill, should it become law. In many in- 
stances, crimes have been committed 
crimes which would be reached by the 
pending bill—where accused and victim 
were of the same race. 

This bill will guarantee the exercise of 
those rights which, in recent legislation, 
this Congress has assured to all Ameri- 
cans without regard to their race, color, 
or national origin. It will allow the Fed- 
eral Government to back up its own laws 
with meaningful and consistent enforce- 
ment against those who would nullify 
those laws by violent action, and it will 
assure the vindication of the constitu- 
tional right to equal access to State and 
local facilities, programs, and protec- 
tions. In short, it will allow the Federal 
Government to assure that “equal pro- 
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tection of the law” is, unlike the phrase 
“diversity of race,” more than a mere 
slogan. 

Opponents of the pending bill also ex- 
press concern for the language in the bill 
which would permit the punishment of 
threats intended to deter the exercise of 
citizens’ rights. A threat of force, we are 
told, is “nothing more than words,” but 
since when are we hesitant to punish 
“mere” words when they amount to 
threats of violence? 

Mr. President, State and Federal stat- 
ute books are filled with prohibitions on 
threats. The latest, Public Law 90-123, 
passed just last year was sponsored and 
supported by many of the same Senators 
who are raising this strawman now. 
None of these statutes raise freedom of 
speech problems on their face, as the 
opposition is apparently hinting. Of 
course, any accused will be free to raise 
the defense that this law—or any other 
law punishing threats—is being applied 
to him in a manner which violates his 
right to free speech. But where there has 
been a proven threat—and in the area of 
civil rights, there have been many—I 
think it is clear that the first amend- 
ment poses no barrier. 

The opposition would amend the lan- 
guage about “threat of force” to read 
“threat of force sufficient to constitute 
an assault.” To my knowledge no other 
Federal law proscribing threats has such 
a qualification, including the one we 
passed last year. This additional lan- 
guage is unnecessary for the protection 
of defendants and unfortunate in the 
difficulties it would create. What is the 
definition of assault? Would it depend 
on the varying State law definitions? 
Must the threat be made in person, or as 
is the case in other Federal criminal 
statutes, would written threats or tele- 
phone threats also be reached? I submit 
that the evil we are trying to reach is a 
substantial one, and we must reach it in 
as encompassing and effective a fashion 
as the problem requires and the law 
permits. Those who have attempted to 
interfere with the exercise of civil rights 
have long since discovered how produc- 
tive a threatening letter, or a few words 
spoken into a telephone receiver, can be 
in frightening defenseless persons. Are 
these threats “nothing more than words” 
when time and time again they have 
been carried into action? I challenge 
Senators to consult the United States 
Criminal Code, to compare the Federal 
laws dealing with threats, to review the 
history of threats in the civil rights con- 
text, and to find any reason why the 
vicious evil we seek to reach should be 
burdened with this artificial limitation. 

We are also told by the opposition that 
the pending bill is too all inclusive. If 
a man has food stamps, uses them to buy 
groceries, goes home and is beaten up, 
he would be covered, we are told, “If all 
the other elements of the crime were 
present.” But, of course, only if all the 
elements of the crime were present would 
he be covered. He would not be covered 
if that one element—the use of the food 
stamps—were the lone factor linking the 
crime in any way to this legislation. Only 
if the man were attacked because of his 
race, religion or national origin, and be- 
cause he had used the food stamps, would 
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he be under the protection afforded by 
this bill. In any event, I have not heard 
of any attacks based upon the use of food 
stamps. I would assume and hope that 
they do not in fact occur. Of course, it 
is really the proposed substitute which 
would unnecessarily broaden the reach 
of the bill, by removing the requirement 
of racial motivation, and anyone who 
supports the principle that penal legis- 
lation should focus closely on its target 
problems should therefore support the 
committee version. 

We have heard the complaint that this 
bill could lead to a defendant’s being 
harassed twice for the same offense— 
once in State court, and again in the 
Federal courts. Certainly it is far from 
unusual for the same act to constitute 
both a State and Federal offense, and 
the two levels of enforcement have well- 
established procedures for avoiding un- 
necessary duplication. But I submit that 
the object of this legislation is to assure 
that criminals are “harassed” at least 
once for their offenses. The problem is 
not too much prosecution, but too little. 

We have been told that the bill vio- 
lates the Constitution by going beyond 
the 14th amendment while, at the same 
time violating the “spirit” of the 14th 
amendment by protecting only certain 
classes of persons. This is a strange dual 
accomplishment for legislation which is 
designed in large part to implement 14th 
amendment guarantees and assure the 
equal protection of the law. A look at the 
present state of the law dispels these 
arguments, 

We have heard the opinion of the court 
in the recent case of United States v. 
Guest, 383 U.S. 745, quoted at length for 
the proposition that the first section of 
the 14th amendment does not reach pri- 
vate action, but is prohibitory upon the 
States only. But in the same opinion of 
the Supreme Court, the following was 

d: 


Since we therefore deal here only with the 
bare terms of the equal protection clause 
itself, nothing said in this opinion goes to 
the question of what kinds of other and 
broader legislation Congress might consti- 
tutionally enact under section 5 of the 
fourteenth amendment to implement that 
clause or any other provision of the amend- 
ment. 


Thus, the opinion of the Court in 
Guest did not depend on the issue of the 
scope of congressional power under the 
14th amendment; but in that same case, 
six Justices, in two separate opinions, 
gave us rather explicit indication that 
Congress does have the power, under sec- 
tion 5 of the 14th amendment, to reach 
by legislation private criminal acts de- 
nying the equal protection of the law. 

It is a fact that some of the Justices 
in the Guest case spoke only of punish- 
ing conspiracies—because the case with 
which they were concerned involved a 
conspiracy. But neither I, nor any of the 
constitutional authorities who have con- 
sidered the case can see anything about 
the nature of a conspiracy that would 
serve to distinguish it, for these consti- 
tutional purposes, from an individual's 
private illegal act. It is therefore quite 
clear that a Federal law punishing pri- 
vate actions by an individual, as well as 
acts of conspirators, could validly be 
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passed pursuant to section 5 of the 14th 
oe H.R. 2516 would be such a 

W. 

I urge its prompt passage. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FALSE ECONOMY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the General Accounting Office 
recently submitted to the Congress the 
results of a survey which purports to 
show that the military services could 
save money by doing away with the coal- 
burning furnaces which are used to heat 
barracks-type buildings. 

I wish to take exception, for several 
reasons, to the recommendations con- 
tained in the GAO report. 

If the elimination of coal-burning 
furnaces could be shown to be a legiti- 
mate, cost-saving procedure, then per- 
haps the GAO report might have some 
validity. Even then, however, I feel the 
capital outlay necessary to eliminate 
coal furnaces would be prohibitive at a 
time when great strains are being placed 
upon the budget and Congress is doing 
its utmost to cut back spending. 

What is important in this case, how- 
ever, is the rationale which the GAO 
used when it made its survey at 12 mili- 
tary bases. 

What the GAO did was to place a dol- 
lars and cents value on the time that 
servicemen spend stoking coal. The GAO 
showed that, actually, coal is a most in- 
expensive fuel. The alleged savings from 
the installation of semiautomatic heat- 
ing equipment would come from the 
man-hours of work that would be elim- 
inated. 

Mr. President, I believe this is a falla- 
cious premise. If extended in a similar 
vein, one might argue that the military 
services should purchase only powdered 
potatoes. Consider all the man-hours 
—— soldiers on KP spend peeling pota- 

es. 

The firing of coal furnaces, guard duty, 
kitchen police, or latrine duty are not 
particularly pleasant chores. But our 
young men in the military services have 
long been expected to do them in addi- 
tion to fighting. 

I do not believe that by doing away 
with the need for coal stoking, a single 
serviceman would be sent home. And a 
serviceman—no matter what he is called 
upon to do—still draws at the end of 
each month a certain set compensation 
for fulfilling his duty to his country, re- 
gardless of whether he stokes coal or is 
relieved from that duty to peel potatoes. 

The survey takes cognizance of the 
fact that servicemen spend a certain 
amount of time in “pipeline” status—a 
time during which a man is in limbo 
while awaiting reassignment, transfer, or 
separation. 
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The GAO states that there is justifi- 
cation for utilizing such troops to stoke 
coal, but then points out that the survey 
found many soldiers were firing furnaces 
full time. 

If that is the case, then the GAO’s 
quarrel should be with the Defense De- 
partment and with the personnel policies 
at individual military bases—not with 
coal-burning furnaces. 

Coal miners and the coal industry— 
which provides much of the economic 
lifeblood of my State—should not be 
820 e the scapegoat of maladministra- 

on. 

If the GAO’s questionable recom- 
mendations were to be carried out, it 
would mean the loss to the industry of 
around 1 million tons of coal a year. 
That can be translated, roughly, into a 
loss of jobs for 247 miners. 

One million tons of coal and 247 jobs 
may not sound like much to some people, 
but we are considering here a matter of 
principle. Any loss to the coal industry 
must be viewed with great concern in the 
light of the great stresses and strains 
which have been placed upon it. 

Nowhere better than in West Virginia, 
Mr. President, do people understand the 
full meaning of the loss of 1 million tons 
of coal or 247 jobs. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


A TIME FOR RESTRAINT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this afternoon the President ad- 
dressed the Nation with regard to the 
crisis that has developed in connection 
with the hijacking of the Pueblo. The 
Associated Press wire carried the follow- 
ing story: 

President Johnson said today that “our 
military forces are prepared for any contin- 
gency that might arise” in the area of the 
incident that brought seizure of an American 
intelligence ship and its crew by North 
Koreans, 

Johnson, speaking on television in a sur- 
prise appearance, called the seizure “yet an- 
other wanton and aggressive act” that took 
place in international waters—an act, he said, 
that clearly cannot be accepted. 

But in his first public pronouncement on 
the subject, Johnson raised no threat of mili- 
tary intervention to recapture the vessel or 
free the 83 Americans who were aboard. 

Rather, he said, the United States is taking 
the question to the U.N. Security Council and 
also taking precautionary measures to assure 
U.S. military forces are prepared for anything 
that might happen, 

The President said the actions he outlined 
“do not involve a reduction in any way of 
our forces in Vietnam, 

Johnson voiced the hope that the North 
Koreans would recognize the seriousness of 
the situation he said they had created. 

He voiced confidence, too, that the Ameri- 
can people would display the determination 
and the unity necessary to see this crisis 
through as they have others. 
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“The North Koreans,” Johnson said, “are 
apparently attempting to intimidate the 
public of Korea. These attacks may also be 
an attempt by the Communist to divert 
South Koreans and to interrupt the growing 
spirit of confidence and progress in the Re- 
South Korean and the United States military 
resources which together are resisting the 
aggression in Vietnam.” 

As for steps the United States is taking in 
the Pueblo case, Johnson mentioned the 
placing of the incident before the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council. 

“The best result,” he said, “would be for 
the whole world community to persuade 
North Korea to return our ship and our men 
and to stop the dangerous course of aggres- 
sion against South Korea. 

“We have been making other diplomatic ef- 
forts as well,” he said. “We shall continue to 
use every means available to find a prompt 
and peaceful solution to the problem.” 


Mr. President, I wish to express my 
support of the President in this matter 
and to commend him upon the careful 
and reasoned action he is taking. 

I feel the same indignation and hot 
anger that I am sure millions of Ameri- 
cans have felt at the seizure of our ship 
by the North Koreans. But we are a ma- 
ture people and, I hope, a mature na- 
tion. We are a people whose good judg- 
eas and good sense will prevail in any 
0 A 

Although I do not know all the facts 
surrounding this outrageous violation of 
international law, I am convinced that 
North Korea is seeking to divert the 
forces of the United States in some way 
from their engagement in South Viet- 
nam, and perhaps seeking to provoke the 
United States into some intemperate ac- 
tion. Restraint, more than anything else 
at the moment, should guide our public 
statements. Shooting from the hip could 
well be the game that the Communists 
are hoping we will play. So I commend 
our President on his forbearance in these 
trying circumstances. 

As he pointed out in his statement, the 
seizure of the Pueblo is one of a number 
of incidents of recent days and weeks 
which seem to demonstrate a pattern of 
provocation. 

The President has not ruled out any 
course of action that may be necessary to 
gain the return of our vessel and, more 
important, its crew and officers. I do not 
rule out any course of action—even mili- 
tary action, if you please—that may 
eventually become necessary and advis- 
able. The ship and the men must be re- 
turned. But we must avoid any precipi- 
tate action, at this point, that may en- 
danger the lives of the men who are held 
hostages by the North Koreans. Our con- 
cern must be for the men as well as for 
the military considerations involved. 

Hot-tempered words should not be the 
order of the day. Hot-tempered words 
should not be allowed to interfere with 
the calm and reasoned action which the 
President is seeking to take in his dedi- 
cated, conscientious, and sincere efforts 
to retrieve the ship and have the men 
returned to safety. 

I believe the United States will be vin- 
dicated in the action it is taking as it 
seeks to pursue this delicate and dan- 
gerous matter through the normal pri- 
vate channels that are available to us 
and through the public channel of the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations. 
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The Security Council is going to consider 
the matter—or at least it is hoped it 
will carefully consider the matter—and 
possibly provide a solution. It does pro- 
vide a forum in which the world can 
reach a judgment as to which nation, the 
United States or North Korea, is trigger 
happy and in the wrong. 

I would urge, therefore, notwithstand- 
ing the outrage which I feel, and which 
I know other Americans feel, that those 
of us who hold public office should re- 
frain from voicing intemperate words 
and refrain from incitement toward too 
hasty overt action. 

I believe we should, for the present, 
continue to pursue the matter through 
diplomatic channels and through the 
United Nations and, if possible, act care- 
fully, deliberately, and with reason. I 
think we should attempt to assemble the 
facts, which are presently still unclear 
regarding the seizure, so that we might 
better make an informed and wise and 
rational judgment upon which to base 
future and final decisions. I think that 
we must stand behind the President and 
avoid making statements which might 
not contribute to a solution of, but which 
might further exacerbate, this grave 
matter. In so doing we will thus give 
the President more freedom to pursue 
the wise and reasoned course he has em- 
barked upon. 

Public statements by public officials, if 
intemperate, may very well reduce the 
options of the President and make his 
already onerous burden an even greater 
one. 

There is yet time, Mr. President, to 
speak hot words, if we must, and to take 
strong action to deal with this explosive 
situation and to prevent possible future 
situations. I believe that we should first, 
however, prayerfully and purposefully 
pursue the courses that the President has 
undertaken, stand behind him, and let 
the North Koreans and the world know 
that the American people are united in 
their determination, and will act as a 
responsible and great nation should act 
in this grave hour. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock meridian on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 15 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, January 29, 
1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 26, 1968: 
IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, sections 
3284 and 3307: 

To be major generals 

Maj. Gen. John Jarvis Tolson III, 020826, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Richard Giles Stilwell, 021065, 
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Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Claire Elwood Hutchin, Jr., 021092, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S, Army). 

Maj. Gen. Fillmore Kennady Mearns, 
021106, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen, William Braden Latta, 021119, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Ferdinand Joseph Chesarek, 
021177, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Arthur Sylvester Collins, Jr., 
021260, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen, Charles Joseph Denholm, 
021293, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S, Army). 

Lt. Gen. Robert Howard York, 021341, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Carroll Hilton Dunn, 021427, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Andrew Jackson Goodpaster, 
021739, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Julian Johnson Ewell, 021791, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Frederic William Boye, Jr., 
021891, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Walter Thomas Kerwin, Jr., 
021963, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Welborn Griffin Dolvin, 021980, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Harry William Osborn Kinnard, 
021990, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Frank Thomas Mildren, 021992, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Michael Shannon Davison, 
022051, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Joseph McCaffrey, 
022065, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Stanley Robert Larsen, 022094, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Charles Allen Corcoran, 031721, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Charles William Eifler, 032614, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Gray O’Connor, 021088, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Joseph Miller Heiser, Jr., 0438773, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

U.S. AIR Force 

The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with a view to 
designation under the provisions of section 
8067, title 10, United States Code, to perform 
the duties indicated, and with dates of rank 
to be determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force: 

To be major, Veterinary Corps 

Menning; Edward L., FV3042345. 

To be captain, Judge Advocate Corps 

Austin, James T., FR74345. 

To be major, Medical Corps 

Weeks, Leroy E., FV3126415. 

To be captains, Medical Corps 

Logan, Neal J., FV3166995. 

Perkins, Paul H., FV3126896. 

Schwark, Thomas E., FV3166588. 
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To be first lieutenant, Dental Corps 


Huffman, Gerald G., FV3142109. 

The following Air Force officers for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Air Force, in the 
grades indicated, under the provisions of 
section 8284, title 10, United States Code, 
with dates of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force: 


To be captain 
McDowell, Joseph C., FV3054600. 
To be first lieutenants 


Abata, Ralph R., FV3159715. 
Abell, David C., FV3149394. 
Abernathy, Albert L., FV3163026. 
Aitken, Douglas C., FV3150460. 
Albright, William F., Jr., FV3157301. 
Alexander, William R., III, FV3149542. 
Allen, Donald L., FV3157877. 
Allen, John R., FV3150252. 
Alspaugh, Donald H., FV3162562. 
Anders, Harley D., Jr., FV3161339. 
Anderson, Carl E., FV3154749. 
Anderson, Clyde A., FV3151528. 
Anderson, James D., FV3158896. 
Anderson, Jerry A., FV3160060. 
Andreski, Philip J., FV3151806. 
Areffi, Patrick A., FV3158258. 
Armstrong, James E., FV3160659. 
Armstrong, Robert M., PV3162110. 
Armstrong, Thomas L., FV3158289. 
Arndt, Roger F., FV3161525. 
Arnold, Roy G., FV3163677. 
Aston, Walter D., Jr., FV3161863. 
Austin, Edward G., FV3156377. 
Baber, Albert T., Jr., FV3163005. 
Baboyian, Hrant K., FV3154603. 
Bacchierl, Roger G., FV3151760. 
Backman, Beau B., FV3162771. 
Badger, Jimmy L., FV3150137. 
Bahr, John F., Jr., FV3160181. 
Batley, John C., FV 3161797. 
Bailey, John W., FV3161131. 
Bailey, Richard C., FV3162772. 
Bakke, Karlton I., FV3151219. 
Balent, Harold L., FV3158475. 
Bargmeyer, Robert W., FV3158658. 
Barlow, Frederick J., FV3150569. 
Barnwell, James F., III, FV3157303. 
Barrilleaux, Earl R., FV3150320. 
Barroqueiro, Silverio A., FV3163793. 
Bart, Richard L., FV3151332. 
Basden, Bruce K., FV3160766, 
Bass, David, FV3151003. 

Battista, William G., FV3150066. 
Beacham, Douglas E., FV3157710. 
Bearden, David A., FV3163635. 
Beasley, Thomas A., FV3149597. 
Beaton, Joseph F., FV3150140. 
Bechtol, Joseph J., FV3160359. 
Beck, Roger A., FV3151472. 
Becker, Henry R., FV3159882. 
Beer, John D., FV3156023. 
Belcher, Glenn A., FV3160907. 
Belcore, Gaftano L., FV3133448. 
Bell, Harvey B., FV3158127. 

Bell, Jackie D., FV3150663. 
Belleau, John W., FV3159716. 
Benson, Jerome A., FV3162361. 
Benzie, Bruce J., FV3155367. 
Benzinger, Richard, Jr., FV3150097. 
Berard, Robert D., FV3151002. 
Beresford, Marcus H., FV3161846. 
Bernstiel, John W., FV3155409. 
Berry, Donald R., FV3159202. 
Bertka, Dennis H., FV3151738. 
Bertolami, Paul R., FV3158216. 
Bianco, Ralph J., FVg 157454. 
Bias, Robert S., FV3149777. 
Biebel, William J., FV3159752. 
Bieber, Robert A., Jr., FV3159883. 
Bishop, Douglas C., FV3149848. 
Blackwell, Reginald T., FV3150623. 
Blair, Jesse L., FV3161135. 
Bledsoe, Peter T., FV3150169. 
Blila, Jerry A., FV3148130. 
Boatman, Alfred L., FV3159820. 
Boergert, John R., FV3134078. 
Bohnenstiehl, Darwin L., FV3158506. 
Bonfanti, Harry J., FV3160253. 
Boone, Carol D., FV3148313. 


Boone, Jimmie A., FV3151744. 
Borgatti, Joseph L. J., FV3149230. 
Bornmann, Edgar L., FV3159203. 
Boscia, Michael J., FV3149150. 
Boudreau, Ronald W., FV3150068. 
Boughn, Stephen R., FV3163360. 
Boughton, Stephen G., FV3158696. 
Bowen, Ronald S., FV3160964. 
Bowersox, Terry L., FV3161604, 
Box, David M., FV3150201. 
Bradford, William S., FV3157587. 
Bradley, Charles W., FV3161800. 
Brandt, Bruce A., FV3160064. 
Brannan, Timothy J., FV3159539. 
Brannon, Roger P., FV3152038. 
Brant, Donald R., FV3161605. 
Brecht, Robert D., FV3158878. 
Brenneman, David W., FV3159384. 
Brewer, Fredrick G., FV3151006. 
Brewer, Michael F., FV3150154. 
Bright, Harry W., FV3159946. 
Briley, Wilson D., Jr., FV3150707. 
Briscoe, Jerald D., FV3151415. 
Brogdon, James E., FV3150666. 
Bronson, Thomas E., FV3160694. 
Brooks, George B., Jr., FV3133825. 
Brooks, Harry W., FV3162175. 
Brooks, Thomas R., FV3163083. 
Broom, Thomas F., FV3160726. 


Broomall, Lawrence W., Jr., FV3151884. 


Brothers, Alfred S., Jr., FV3159552. 
Brown, Dwight C., Jr., FV3162895. 
Brown, Melvin C., Jr., FV3163363. 
Brown, Norman L., FV3163008. 
Brown, William E., II, FV3161715. 
Brunell, Paul E., FV3150149. 
Brunello, Lawrence F., FV3163199. 
Bryan, Jedwin R., FV3159031. 
Bryant, Jascha M., FV3163687. 
Buchenberger, Robert P., FV3158830. 
Buckey, Jerome V., FV3160890. 
Buckley, Phillip V., Jr., FV3160524, 
Buckner, Dean T., FV3162793. 
Buczak, Stanley J., FV3162854. 
Bunch, John H., Jr., FV3150098. 
Burgess, Robert A., FV31550365. 
Budgett, James S., FV3160361. 
Burleson, Glynn W., FV3157371. 
Burnett, Fred C., Jr., FV3150303. 
Burnette, Joseph R., FV3155618. 
Butler, Kenneth P., FV3149829. 
Butt, Richard L., FV3163313. 
Buttimer, Neil J., FV3158600. 
Buzzell, Robert L., FV3158217. 
Byrne, John C., FV3158663. 
Byrneside, Nicholas C., FV3168911. 
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Monge, Gregory L., FV3159165. 
Monroe, Robert C., FV3162784. 
Monsees, James H., FV3157632. 
Moody, Ira A., FV3149997. 
Morales, Ronald F., FV3159525. 
Morell, Dennis P., FV3163239. 
Morey, James N., FV3163311. 
Morris, James K., FV3149563. 
Morris, William P., FV3150581. 
Morss, Dean A., FV3159796. 
Mosley, Pinkney, Jr., FV3151751. 
Mrosla, Clarence A., FV3150559. 
Mudge, Michael S., FV3152073. 
Munson, Edward R., FV3161930. 
Munton, James W., FV3133982. 
Murata, Ned T., FV3158552. 
Murdock, Stephen E., FV3150648. 
Musick, Martin D., FV3151081. 
Myers, Ross J., FV3150629. 

Nagel, Kenneth J., FV3151272. 
Nakovich, John, Jr., FV3151314, 
Nameth, Joseph L., FV3149673. 
Nash, James A., FV3151688. 
Natal, Pete M., Jr., FV3162725. 
Naylor, David K., FV3159603. 
Neilsen, Finn K., FV3159526. 
Nelson, Ben, Jr., FV3162639. 
Nelson, Charles C., FV3159797. 
Nelson, Donald W., FV3133084. 
Nelson, Gary K., FV3150677. 
Nelson, Michael W., FV3150560. 
Newton, Larry E., FV3151042. 
Newton, Terry J., FV3151420. 
Niece, George W., FV3160307. 
Niemoller, Arthur D., FV3160560. 
Nix, Jerome W., FV3150939, 

Nix, Milton E., Jr., FV3158324. 
Noel, Martin A., Jr., FV3163258. 
Nokes, Don E., FV3133458. 

Noll, Herbert, FV3152016. 
Nolting. Alfred R., FV3150976, 
Norby, Raymond K., FV3160024. 
Norton, Paul W., Jr., FV3152035. 
Norville, Russell M., FV3151113, 
Nuzum, William T., FV3150649. 
O’Brien, Brent C., FV3161746. 
O'Hearn, Thomas P., Jr., FV3155883. 
O'Keefe, Emmett J., FV3151132. 
Okikawa, Harold T., FV3163328, 
Olmstead, David N., FV3160230. 
O'Malley, Alfred J., FV3151933. 
O'Mundson, Dennis K., FV3158554. 
O'Neill, John R., FV3149327. 
Opdyke, Richard L., FV3160747. 
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Opperman, Larry D., FV3158869. 
Osborn, Don H., FV3151853. 
Oswood, Delivan B., FV3168917. 
Owens, James P., III, FV3161818. 
Pachkowski, Harry, FV3160231. 
Padden, David T., FV3159604. 
Page, Edwin P., FV3160834. 
Page, Jerry D., Jr., FV3160719. 
Palumbo, Samuel R., FV3159279. 
Panza, Joseph A., Jr., FV3157636. 
Panzica, Richard V., FV3157508. 
Pardini, Edward A., FV3149858. 
Parent, Billy D., FV3155923. 
Parker, Frank A., FV3157345. 
Parker, John S., FV3163663. 
Parks, Rodney G., FV3148048. 
Parmer, Nolan J., FV3157509. 
Parr, William R., Jr., FV3162312. 
Parsons, James A., FV3151387. 
Patton, Jerry V., FV3161085. 
Peach, Ernest B., FV3133545. 
Pearce, Frank M., FV3150086. 
Pelton, Peter G., FV3154736. 
Pennell, Garfield H., FV3162951. 
Pepper, Charles D., FV3157410. 
Pereles, Jose D., FV3161842. 
Perkins, Harold D., FV3157411. 
Perry, Glen H., FV3162215. 
Personius, Gerald R., FV3147907. 
Peters, David M., FV3163052. 
Peters, Douglas R., FV3160949. 
Peters, Thomas H., FV3158393. 
Peterson, Allan C., FV3162314, 
Peterson, Charles P., FV3162641. 
Peterson, John D., FV3161734. 
Pfleiger, Gary J., FV3157899. 
Pharmer, Joseph S., FV3150942. 
Phillips, Richard F., FV3159606. 
Pierce, Robert K., FV3151092. 
Piet, John M., FV3157475. 
Pinell, Wally J., Jr., FV3149194. 
Piper, Jon K., FV3163020. 

Plain, John R., FV3155755. 
Plante, Ronald E., FV3161857. 
Platt, Russell L., FV3160376. 
Pogacar, Francis J., FV3150632. 
Pogue, Richard A., FV3161395. 
Polk, Albert C., IIT, FV3150049. 
Pollock, Eugene J., Jr., FV3157413. 
Pontiff, Gary J., FV3150651. 

Post, Robert G., FV3163347. 
Potter, William T., FV3160921. 
Potts, Paul J., Jr., FV3157130. 
Poujade, John D., FV3161503. 
Prahler, David C., FV3160680. 
Prather, Roger L., FV3161504. 
Pratt, Everett H., Jr., FV3158397. 
Prevatt, Banks G., FV3158248. 
Price, George E., FV3149384. 
Price, Joseph A., III, FV3151319. 
Priddy, Gary C., FV3151127. 
Profitt, Glenn A., II, FV3158736. 
Pruet, William B., Jr., FV3133284. 
Pucilowski, Louis A., FV3151028. 
Puckett, Jay R., FV3162597. 
Pugh, William R., FV3156501, 
Puhrmann, Geo. C., III, FV3130486. 
Pumroy, Frederick L., FV3158807. 
Putnam, Walter E., FV3162100. 
Putney, Charles C., Jr., FV3158122. 
Queen, Jimmy B., FV3162009. 
Quinn, George R., FV3162878. 
Rabeni, John J., Jr., FV3159532. 
Rabey, George A., Jr., FV3159452. 
Rack, David L., FV3162879. 
Ragland, Everett L., Jr., FV3150653. 
Rambin, Frank L., III, FV3149427. 
Randall, Lawrence G., FV3149321. 
Randle, John A., Jr., FV3151243. 
Randmaa, Juri, FV3157954. 
Rasberry, John M., FV3151400. 
Rasimus, Edward J., Ji., FV3158591. 
Ray, Richard L., FV3160151. 
Reamer, Richard E., FV3161088. 
Redmann, Leslie G., FV3150901. 
Reeb, Raymond O., FV3133593. 
Reeber, Henry E., FV3160564. 
Reed, Donald R., FV3161319. 
Reed, Grady H., III, FV3159840. 
Reed, John L., FV3159660. 

Reed, Robert L., FV3157798. 
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Reese, Charles H., FV3162322. 
Reeves, John D., FV3163110. 
Reid, John J., FV3163339. 

Reilly, Robert A., PV3160235. 
Renselaer, Robert F., Jr., FV3163290, 
Reule, Fred J., FV3149922. 
Reynolds, Charles L., FV3163371. 
Rhoads, Frank D., FV3158189. 
Ricci, Francis A., FV3162958. 
Rice, Ben B., FV3149518. 

Richter, Stephen L., FV3151956. 
Ricks, William R., FV3157708. 
Ridel, Ronald J., FV3160990. 
Ridenour, Jim L., FV3158808. 
Rider, Larry V., FV3134208. 
Rippy, Douglas V., FV3162011. 
Rivero, Juan, FV3149695. 
Roberto, Mario M., FV3161541. 
Robinson, Robert J., FV3162643. 
Robinson, Ronald W., FV3151411. 
Robinson, Terry S., FV3152065. 
Roehl, Noel U., FV3154897. 
Rogers, Charles S., IT, FV3162881. 
Rogers, James R., FV3163758. 
Rogers, Robert M., Jr. FV3163323. 
Rohrl, John F., FV3158024. 

Rose, Richard G., FV3133548. 
Rose, Richard J., FV3149193. 
Rose, Roger L., FV3151975. 
Rosevold, Hanley N., FV3149840. 
Rotella, Raymond D., FV3151889, 
Rouse, Richard J., FV3159841. 
Rowe, Stephen H., FV3163274. 
Roy, Norman L., FV3159533. 
Rozea, John M., FV3151805. 
Ruane, James J., FV3149441. 
Rudisill, James K., FV3160841. 
Rudmann, Ronald J., FV3160542. 
Rule, Carl W., FV3149307. 
Russell, Patrick D., FV3149484. 
Ruthig, Harold H., Jr., FV3150633. 
Rutledge, James P., FV3160094. 
Rutter, Kenneth M., FV3161093. 
Sabo, Kathleen F., FV3151020. 
Sale, Harold R., Jr., FV3151997. 
Sammer, Dennis C., FV3148001. 
Sandera, Robert E., FV3168919. 
Sanders, Bruce A., FV3159195. 
Sauter, Albert H., IT, FV3162882. 
Savoie, Carroll P., FV3151914. 
Sayles, Rodney J., FV3132025. 
Scanlon, Joseph J., Jr., FV3160566. 
Schaefer, Marlin J., FV3158686. 
Schaefer Philip H., FV3151419. 
Scheiding, David O., FV3158921. 
Schell, Waylne V., Jr., FV3161584. 
Schertz, John H., FV3162602. 
Schmitz, Joseph A., FV3158496. 
Schmutzler, Paul D., FV3163190. 
Schnepel, Edward D., FV3160316. 
Schoen, Robert, FV3149838. 
Schofield, Thomas J., Jr., FV3151027. 
Schreiber, Donald R., FV3163075. 
Schreuder, Dorwin L., FV3160028, 
Schuerholz, Wilson G., FV3159462. 
Schulte, Larry D., FV3159974. 
Schultz, Ronald J., FV3150898. 
Schwartz, John C., FV3158872. 
Schweitzer, James J., FV3149867. 
Scott, Darrell J., FV3148066. 
Scott, Norman W., FV3161858. 
Scott, Robert L., FV3151159. 
Seely, Ronald L., FV3158814. 
Selig, Steven D., FV3151456. 
Sellers, Michael T., FV3151137. 
Selvidge, Philip L., FV3161322, 
Senko, Robert M., FV3161508. 
Sevier, George S., FV3150379. 
Seviola, Chester R., FV3154881. 
Seymore, Lesley L., FV3162603. 
Sharp, Jerry K., FV3163314. 
Sheets, Robert P., FV3161025. 
Sheldon, Stanley M., FV3150943. 
Shepard, Stephen, FV3163774. 
Sheppard, James G., FV3 151861. 
Sherman, Todd H., FV3159365. 
Shertzer, Ronald R., FV3151770. 
Shields, Merle R., FVg 149984. 
Shorb, Brian H., FV3149390. 

Shy, James D., FV3159976. 

Sigler, Gary R., FV 3157864. 


Simpson, Robert C., FV 3168923. 
Skelton, Robert H., FV 3159843. 
Skrenes, Norman D., FV 3157091. 
Slaughter, John W., FV3149971. 
Smatko, Carl G., FV3161671. 

Smit, Gene A., FV3148126. 

Smith, Damon L., FV3158817. 
Smith, Hartley R., II, FV3152067. 
Smith, Herbert S., FV3163292. 
Smith, James C., FV3151682. 
Smith, Lewis P., II, FV3161672. 
Smith, Richard A., FV3149669, 
Smith, Robert H., FV3152098. 
Smith, Ronald D., FV3152088. 
Smith, Russell E., FV3158468, 
Smith, William J., FV3166078. 
Snody, Larry D., FV3160754. 
Soborowicz, Anton, FV3151526. 
Somerville, William J., FV3149132. 
Sparrer, Buckhard C., FV3151899. 
Speight, Joseph D., FV3160864. 
Spencer, William A., FV3159847. 
Spilman, Dyke A., FV3133955. 
Spiridon, Charles M., FV3160578. 
Springett, John P., FV3160654. 
Sprung, John B., FV3149691. 
Stackelhouse, Sheldon J., FV3151534, 
Staderman, William P., FV3160622. 
Stallings, Kenneth M., Jr., FV8159848. 
Staloch, Robert L., FV3168778. 
Stamos, Theodore C., Jr., FV3133396, 
Stanley, Robert W., FV3152049, 
Staringer, Lawrence J., FV3160030. 
Steele, Arden G., II, FV3151308. 
Steele, Stephen B., FV3163269. 
Stelljes, Peter A., FV3160238. 
Stemp, Claude, FV3149869. 
Stephens, Waymon, J., FV3158405. 
Stevens, Harvey B., FV3151723. 
Stewart, Clayton V., FV3150563. 
Stewart, Robert A., FV3163113. 
Stipp, Peter A., FV3161943. 

Stokes, David A., FV3150604, 
Stokes, Montford Y., FV3160755. 
Strain, Stephen R., FV3161030. 
Strand, John J., FV3160624. 
Strasswimmer, Roger J., FV3160625. 
Street, Phillip O., FV3150988 
Striegel, Robert L., FV3159670. 
Stripling, David M., FV3162667. 
Strolla, Carmine, FV3149241, 
Struck, Stephen H., FV3150676. 
Sturek, Clifford J., FV3151034, 
Suchecki, Theodore J., Jr., FV3151815. 
Sullivan, Richard P., FV3150010. 
Sultan, Anthony E., FV3157641. 
Sumner, Hayward G., FV3157106. 
Sutton, Byron K., FV3134090. 
Sutton, William R., FV3154508. 
Swaney, Frederick J., FV3160968. 
Swanson, Douglas B., FV3161792. 
Swasey, Irving L., FV3150587. 
Swayze, Gordon B., FV3163115. 
Switzer, Barton B., FV3158923. 
Szostak, John D., Jr., FV3162883. 
Szot, Ronald J., FV3159672. 
Tallon, Thomas J., FV3160994. 
Tande, Ronald M., FV3148011. 
Tanner, Richard R., FV3151918. 
Tavernise, Silvio, FV3160722. 

Tax, Cal W., FV3159673. 

Taylor, Dan L., FV3149156. 

Taylor, Maynard F., FV3150383. 
Taylor, Patt, FV3160158. 

Taylor, Thomas W., FV3150564. 
Taylor, Wendell H., FV3150385. 
Teaff, William J., FV3168894. 
Teague, Frederick W., FV3163117. 
Thiel, Gerald A., FV3151130. 
Thomas, Alfred, FV3150656. 
Thomas, Theodore W., Jr., FV3 160323. 
Thompson, Charles W., FV3150337. 
Thompson, Harry R., FV3161681. 
Thompson, Robert F., FV3158202. 
‘Thompson, Robert K., Jr., FV3161680. 
Thompson, Weldon C., FV3152099. 
Thornton, William T., FV3150288. 
‘Thurber, Karl T., Jr., FV3151953. 
Thurlow, William S., FV3157811. 
Tidwell, Cam J., Jr., FV3150968. 
Tobin, Richard C., FV3150992. 
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Tomlinson, William V., Jr., FV3162607. 
Torgler, Ronald R., FV3150605. 
Tramposch, Helmut, FV3150665. 
Trinkle, Nelson C., FV3163000. 
Trotta, Thomas N., FV3150975. 
Trout, David T., FV3168900. 

Troy, Stephen R., FV3160630. 
True, Herbert R., PV3151755. 
Tuntland, Darrell I., FV3160902. 
Turner, James M., FV3158332. 
Turner, John A., FV3149964. 
Tuttle, Ralph H., FV3155178. 
Uksti, Thomas M., FV3160243. 
Underhill, Greg L., FV3151898. 
Upchurch, John P., FV3162345. 
Valerian, Robert J., FV3158028. 
Valko, Jerry C., FV3157900. 
Vallario, James A., FV3158104. 
Vanderhider, Carl R., FV3156637. 
Vanderwerf, Howard T., FV3163782. 
Vanhoozer, Larry G., FV3156706. 
Vaughn, James E., FV3150679. 
Vedvick, Lars V., FV3163077. 

Vick, John R., FV3162347. 

Vlasak, Stanley J., FV3161589. 
Vogler, George J., FV3162884. 
Volberding, Elroy W., FV3168920. 
Voss, Jerry D., FV3162349. 

Vowell, Kenneth L., FV8159226. 
Wade, William J., FV3158823. 
Wadsworth, Jon P., FV3162850. 
Wait, Hugh D., FV3160956. 
Waldrop, David B., III, FV3162224. 
Walker, Joseph E., FV3161825. 
Walker, Ralph J., FV3161033. 
Walks, Ronald E., FV3168905. 
Walls, Charles N., FV3162351. 
Walls, Leonard J., FV3151563. 
Walsh, John D., FV3163220. 
Wargo, Joseph P., FV3149883. 
Warren, John R., FV3158781. 
Warren, Robert A., FV3150368. 
Warwick, John H., FV3156804. 
Watkins, Robert H., FV3168906. 
Watson, Brian D., FV3150660. 
Weaver, Richard M., FV3148518. 
Webster, Edward R., FV3161794. 
Weeks, Gerald M., FV8149959. 
Wegner, Larry A., FV3162105. 
Welch, Richard E., Jr., FV3151088. 
Wellfare, John H., Jr., FV8151103. 
Wells, Lloyd L., FV3152025. 

Welty, Terrence A., III, FV3150607. 
Wendfeldt, Larry S., FV3159818. 
Wenger, Robert K., FV3157963. t 
Wesley, Donald C., FV3161265. 3 
West, James B., FV3158412. 
Wheatley, Robert L., Jr., FV3159480. 
Whitaker, Fred H., Jr., FV3163673. 
White, James D., FV3159805. 
Widic, Frank A., Jr., FV3150680. 
Wiley, Robert E., FV3162016. 
Wilfong, Richard N., FV3163156. 
Wilkerson, David A., FV3161035. 
Wilkerson, Robert L., FV3160759, a 
Wilcox, Gerald P., FV3162353. 
Willems, Richard L., FV3151684. 
Williams, David H., FV3133822. 
Williams, Douglas C., FV3160493. 
Williams, John M., FV3157770. 
Williams, John Z., FV3162072. 
Williams, Norman R., Sr., FV3160033. 
Williams, Richard M., FV3150986. 
Williams, Richard T., FV3161590. 
Williams, Ronald M., FV3162155. 
Williamson, John M., FV3159349. 
Wilson, Martin E., FV3158336. 
Wilson, Scott C., FV3134140. 
Wilson, Wendell M., FV3162073. 
Windham, James E., Jr., FV3157361. 
Winkler, Robert E., FV3150621. 
Winter, David D., FV3163145. 
Wolfrom, James A., FV3160519. 
Wonner, Michael H., FV3160960. 
Wright, Donald E., FV3151973. 
Wright, Lynn P., FV3150060. 
Yoshina, Thurston T., FV3157643. 
Young, William C., FV3155987. 
Youngblood, Robert W., FV3159293, 
Younginer, Jacob M., FV3151507. 
Zgonc, Frank, FV3151049. 
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Zimmerman, Lynn A., FV3148039, 
Zoehler, Gerald E. J., FV3159369. 
Zolondek, Lecnard D., FV3160926. 
Zwieg, Roger C., FV3162109. 


To be second lieutenant 


Abbott, Wayne R., FV3175822. 
Abrams, Kenneth H., Jr., FV3163146. 
Acher, Robert P., Jr., FV3153492. 
Adams, Jim D., Jr., FV3176358. 
Adams, Thomas L., FV3153390. 
Adams, Walton F., Jr., FV3176899. 
Adler, John W., FV3158690. 

Ake, John R., FV3174584. 
Alexander, Rudolph, FV3168940. 
Alexander, Thomas W., FV3157364. 
Alison, Thomas M., FV3 154176. 
Allan, Douglas B., FV3173860. 
Allen, Robert E., FV3157719. 

Allen, Stanley M., FV3171581. 
Allison, John F., FV3170976. 
Almquist, Tommy B., FV3162187. 
Altman, Etsel W., FV3149566. 
Anchors, Gregory M., FV3163531. 
Andersen, Richard D., FV3171441. 
Andersen, Robert N., FV3154088. 
Anderson, Donald M., FV3168838. 
Anderson, William B., FV3152887. 
Andrlik, Jerry E., FV3170533. 
Apelt, Walter E., FV3177042. 
Arceneaux, Ronald J., FV3150260. 
Arnold, Larry K., FV3152451. 
Aschenbrenner, Gerald A., FV3150658. 
Ascher, David P., FV3174924. 

Ash, Robert K., Jr., FV3171524. 
Ast, Daniel A., FV3150222. 

Atkins, William D., Jr., FV3148815. 
Atkinson, Lynn A., FV3162973. 
Aubey, James A., FV3152595. 
Averill, Thomas D., FV3160123. 
Ayoub, Fred M., FV3153578. 
Baarstad, Roger A., FV3170703. 
Backus, Kenneth F., FC3152480. 
Bacon, Clyde J., PV3153393. 

Bacon, Joe M., FV3149097. 
Badgwell, Don H., FV3176410. 
Badley, James L., FV3175554. 
Bagnell, Bruce A., FV3153433. 
Bahr, Robert C., Jr., FV3177357. 
Bailey, William S., FV3162836. 
Baker, Joseph D., FV3152377. 
Balchunas, William C., FV3161691. 
Baldwin, Charles A., II, FV3163122, 
Baldwin, David L., FV3158657. 
Ballester, Jon G., FV3170980. 
Bancale, Michael A., FV3153241. 
Bandy, John L., FV3152668. 
Bangert, Robert W., Jr., FV3171506. 
Barbara, Johnny L., FV3175528. 
Barber, William D., FV3158967. 
Bare, William O., FV3163081. 
Barksdale, David W., FV3176665. 
Barnes, Burdette J., Jr., FV3168944. 
Barnes, James E., FV3159615. 
Barnett, Francis V., Jr., FV3130610. 
Barnhart, Eugene L., FV3153164. 
Baroody, Ronald T., FV3152804. 
Barr, Harry E., FV3157366. 
Barrera, Arturo, FV3152617. 
Barrett, Thomas F., Jr., FV3152505. 
Barron, James M., FV3150659. 
Barrow, Robert W., FV3157617. 
Barry, Edward G., FV3152117. 
Barry, Robert A., FV3175361. 
Bartee, Eddie C., FV3173645. 


Bartholomew, Raymond J., FV3175730. 


Bauernfeind, Robert A., FV3153555. 
Baugh, Howard L., FV3176314. 
Bean, Bruce W., FV3161845. 

Bean, David J., FV3162742. 

Bean, John E., FV3153566. 

Bean, Richard D., FV3168945. 
Beard, Donaldson E., FV31710384. 
Beckcom, Edwin A., III, FV3176413. 
Becker, Barry, FV3160470. 

Becker, Robert E., FV3152598. 
Beckstrand, Paul H., FV3177416. 
Benda, David E., FV3159751. 
Bennett, Charles H., FV3173932. 
Bennett, Hugh J., FV3160767. 
Bennett, Robert E., III, FV3174170. 
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Benson, Edward T., FV3172095. 
Berger, Robert D., FV3162892. 
Bermudez, John M., FV3183767. 
Bernardy, Robert L., PV3152528. 
Berning, William V., FV3152767. 
Berrier, David L., Jr., FV3163380. 
Bever, Michael R., FV3152407. 
Bickelhaupt, Larr D., FV3177110. 
Bifolchi, Charles L., FV3174471. 
Bilbrey, George R., FV3152179. 
Binford, Eugene E., FV3177245. 
Bishop, Richard J., Jr., F3152940. 
Bishopp, Fred T., Jr., FV3176989. 
Bitner, John B., FV3172314. 
Bizzozero, Don W., FV3174389. 
Black, Marion, Jr., FV3151161. 
Blackledge, David C., FV3154045. 
Blackshear, David L., FV3173082. 
Blair, Jack W., Jr., FV3177192. 
Blankenship, James E., FV3153413. 
Blaser, Lee B., FV3152592. 

Blum, David J., FV3153581. 
Boehm, Todd G., FV3163160. 
Bogard, Lonnie P., FV3161272. 
Bogue, Donald M., FV3157307. 
Bond, Robert L., FV3154106. 
Bonk, Allan B., FV3154051. 
Bonnot, Mark M., FV3173736. 
Boone, Allen W., FV3171300. 
Borgiet, Barry L., FV3153192. 
Boudreaux, Lionel A., FV3159236. 
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Tupacz, Eugene M., Jr., FV3153556. 
Turk, Randall L., FV3158653. 
Turner, James L., FV3157566. 
Twigg, Robert H., PV3173300. 
Uber, Jerald D., Jr., FV3154040. 
Unger, Richard L., FV31599980. 
Upham, Charles M., III, FV3159478. 
Upton, Kole M., FV3171168. 
Utley, James P., FV3171075. 
Uzdayinis, Leon A., FV3159535. 
Vanhorn, Frank B., II. FV3173302. 
Vanlare, James, FV3174507. 
Vanpelt, Gerald L., FV3 159981. 
Veranes, Ernst R., FV3154167. 
Vercher, Paul E., FV3160384. 
Vernlund, Robert N., FV3176242. 
Vernon, Carlus M., Jr., FV3170760. 
Vest, Michael S., FV3153401. 
Viertel, Walter K., Jr., FV3152809. 
Vining, Thomas J., FV3173005. 
Vivian, David J., FV3177241. 
Voigt, Nolan C., FV3162646. 

Voigt, Ted L., II, FV3154105. 
Vondrak, Richard E., FV3172088. 
Voss, Charles B., FV3177280. 
Voudy, John F., FV3158285. 
Wagner, Thomas M., F'V3152231. 
Wagoner, Richard R., FV3172436. 
Waldron, Allie L., FV3162969. 
Walker, Glenn E., FV3159227. 
Walker, Tommy L., FV3176602. 
Wallace, James R., Jr., FV3153021. 
Wallace, Robert E., FV31763870. 
Walsh, Stephen M., FV3171113. 
Walter, Warren E., FV3153201. 
Wammer, David H., FV3173574. 
Ware, Gary R., FV3153584. 
Warner, David A., FV3152567. 
Warner, Steven E., FV3157938. 
Waterhouse, Kim S., FV3171520. 
Waters, Dudley F., FV3172438. 
Watt, Robert L., FV3172057. 

Way, Dennis M., FV3161950. 
Wayert, John H., Jr., FV3152741. 
Wayman, Ira. L., FV3153310, 
Wayne, Stephen A., FV3152345. 
Weatherman, Jerald G., FV3176717. 
Weaver, Robert D., FVS 152850. 
Webb, Thomas A., Jr., FV 3162784. 
Weber, Harold W., FVS 152700. 
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Weber, John E., Jr., FV3172588. 
Webster, William H., Jr., FV3175281. 
Weddle, Dennis R., FV3134353. 
Weinrich, Joseph A., FV3172485. 
Weiss, Howard N., FV3163195. 
Wells, Ernest J., Jr., FV3172704. 
Welsh, Paul S., FV3161951. 
Weskamp, Robert L., FV3152424. 
West, Alexander C., FV3176074. 
Whaylen, Donald G., FV3153307. 
Wheeler, Myron A., FV3173890. 
White, Wayne A., FV3152772. 
Whitehouse, Robert A., FV3148714. 
Whiteman, William S., FV3154070. 
Whitlaw, Benjamin R., FV3176138. 
Whitted, Edward I., III, FV3162378. 
Wideman, Terry R., FV3171222. 
Wiersma, James A., FV3149314. 
Wilde, Ernest S., FV3153250. 
Wilhite, Ronald B., FV3159229. 
Wilkins, Leroy, FV3150681. 

Willey, James H., FV3159941. 
Williams, Brooks M., FV3160853. 
Williams, Charles E., FV3172970. 
Williams, Frederick M., FV3154182. 
Williams, Lawrence R., FV3158876. 
Williams, Ronald A., FV3170641. 
Williams, Tereld T., FV3168998. 
Williams, Thomas M., FV3170872. 
Willoughby, James S., FV3160034, 
Wilson, Casimir A., FV3148819. 
Wilson, Walter P., Jr., FV3152717, 
Wise, Joseph H., FV3176077. 
Wohlnick, Charles T., FV3174835. 
Woldtke, Roger W., FV3172440. 
Wolf, Patricia H., FV3153471. 
Wollpert, Worth A., FV3174329. 
Wood, Dennis D., FV3161334. 
Woodring, Marion H., FV3170643. 
Woods, Lee M., FV3161335. 
Woodward, William V., FV3153051. 
Woody, John W., PV3163414. 
Wortmann, John R., FV3161210. 
Wotring, Ross A., FV3163489. 
Wright, David W., FV3130608. 
Wright, Richard J., FV3171199. 
Wunder, Bernard J., Jr., FV3176078. 
Wyraz, Edward M., Jr., FV3171224. 
Yake, Jeffry T., FV3160724. 

Ybarra, Dennis B., FV3157747. 
Yenzer, Dwight L., FV3149901, 
York, Alan D., FV3171780. 

Young, Douglas, FV3154048. 
Zalaznik, James E., FV3176081. 
Zalocusky, Michael N., FV3173733. 
Zielinski, Stanley J., Jr., FV3153122, 
Zisch, Waldemar C., FV3153189. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate January 26, 1968: 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 
Elizabeth Jane Kuck, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission for the remainder of the 
term expiring July 1, 1970. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Crime and the Judiciary—III 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 26, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
previously I have expressed concern 
about the role of the judiciary in com- 
bating crime. It has seemed to me that 
strong reform measures are needed if 
we are to be successful in winning the 
fight against crime. 

Legislation is needed at all levels of 


the judicial system of the Nation, but an 
idea initiated in Florida is worthy of 
consideration by other areas of the 
country, and at the Federal level. 

I include an editorial by Ralph Resnick, 
of TV station WTVJ, in Miami, explain- 
ing the Florida plan at this point in the 
RECORD: 

CITIZENS MAY GET THE JUDGES JUDGED 

Judges in Florida courts have been practi- 
cally immune from removal from office ex- 
cept by defeat at the polls. Supreme Court, 
Appeals Court, Circuit and Criminal Court 
judges can only be taken off the bench 
through the cumbersome procedure of being 
impeached by the State House of Represent- 


atives and then stand trial by the State 
Senate. This has resulted in some judges 
operating their courtroom as a private en- 
clave with the attitude that the “public be 
damned—this is my court.” 

We periodically receive complaints from 
citizens about certain judges whom they feel 
are incompetent, dishonest or inefficient. 
Whether or not there is solid ground for the 
complaint we have had to tell the parties 
that there isn't much they can do about it. 

Hopefully, we can soon say there is some- 
thing which can be done. Under a constitu- 
tional amendment approved by voters in 
1966, a Judicial Qualification Commission 
was established to serve as a watchdog on 
judges, and supervise disciplinary procedures 
against them. 
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Yesterday, the Commission proposed to the 
State Supreme Court a set of rules which 
would allow any citizen to initiate action 
against a judge and bypass impeachment 
proceedings. The Commission would investi- 
gate and make a recommendation to the 
Supreme Court to discipline, remove or force 
voluntary retirement of a judge. 

The High Court will later decide whether 
to accept this recommended procedure. We 
hope the court will do just that. This pro- 
posal would bring the citizen and the judge 
into a closer relationship. It is about time 
that a line of responsibility was established, 
which links judges to the people they serve. 


Calm Needed in Korean Crisis 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 26, 1968 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
hope that our citizens will heed the sug- 
gestions presented by the Cleveland Plain 
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Dealer in its editorial of Thursday, Jan- 
uary 25, which, under leave granted, fol- 
lows: 

CALM NEEDED IN KOREAN CRISIS 

While the nation waits anxiously for devel- 
opments in the seizure of the Pueblo, it would 
do well to follow Sen. Mike Mansfield’s warn- 
ing not to shoot from the hip but to wait un- 
til there is better information about the in- 
cident off North Korea. 

The Democratic leader favors concentrating 
on diplomatic channels to gain return of the 
Pueblo and its crews. 

Exasperating as the waiting is, it is pref- 
erable to risking military action which could 
open another Asian battleground and put the 
detained Americans in added jeopardy. 

In its diplomatic proceedings, the United 
States is forced to rely on the integrity of the 
Soviet Union—despite the initial rebuff—as 
the most suitable, if not the only, inter- 
mediary. The Russians need coaxing. 

If negotiations can be established, it is not 
going to be easy. North Korean perfidy is ob- 
vious in the “confession” the government is 
attributing to the Pueblo’s captain, Lloyd 
Bucher. Neither the language nor the reac- 
tions can be said to be American. It is strictly 
a North Korean document. 
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The belligerent tone of the Korean state- 
ments indicates ominously that the Pueblo 
incident could have been a deliberate action 
and part of a plot to harass the United States 
and South Korea. There have been other re- 
cent instances of violence designed to provoke 
retaliation. 

But it would be premature to try to pin- 
point exactly the north’s intentions. 

There is strong evidence that the Pueblo 

had time to destroy at least some of the ship’s 
electronic intelligence equipment. It is be- 
lieved that the Americans injured may have 
been wounded when exploding devices were 
discharged. 
The Pueblo apparently had about an hour 
and 45 minutes between the time it was chal- 
lenged by the Korean patrol and the arrival 
of the boarding party. 

Why the ship did not use its three machine 
guns in defense and did not call for air sup- 
port are questions only Capt. Bucher can 
answer. Absence of a convoy is understand- 
able since it might have betrayed the recon- 
naissance mission of the Pueblo. 

While it awaits answers and hopes for 
progress in the diplomatic maneuvering, the 
nation must be as calm and as patient as it 
was in the Cuban missile crisis. The Korean 
stakes are nearly as high. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, January 29, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


You shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free—John 8: 32. 

Almighty God, we pause in Thy pres- 
ence in the midst of these trying times, 
lifting our spirits unto Thee unto whom 
all hearts are open, all desires known, 
and from whom no secrets are hid. 
Teach us to pray that Thy spirit may 
increasingly be a reality in our hearts 
and, becoming real, hold us steady and 
keep us steadfast that we may not act 
rire without facts but hopefully with 

th. 

We are distressed by the difficulties we 
are facing, weighed down by worry, bur- 
dened by bitterness, and disturbed by 
doubt. Help us to be creatively concerned 
and with confident certainty to make de- 
cisions wisely for our good and for the 
good of all. 

Give us the strength to carry on, be- 
Heving that every experience that comes 
our way and every event that takes place 
in our world we can meet and meet with 
honor to ourselves, to our Nation, and 
to Thee. In the Master’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, January 25, 1968, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one of 
his secretaries. 


A COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 


ON AGRICULTURE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 


chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture which was read, and, together with 
the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations: 
U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
The Speaker, the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as amend- 
ed, the Committee on Agriculture today 
considered and unanimously approved the 
work plans transmitted to you by Executive 
Communication and referred to this Com- 
mittee. The work plans involved are: 

Blackhawk-Kickapoo, Wisconsin, Execu- 
tive Communication 1300, 90th Congress. 

Cross Creek, Kansas, Executive Communi- 
cation 1300, 90th Congress. 

Garrison Creek, Oklahoma, Executive Com- 
munication 1300, 90th Congress. 

Mustang Creek, California, Executive Com- 
munication 1300, 90th Congress. 

Old Town Creek, Alabama, Executive Com- 
munication 1300, 90th Congress. 

Tesnatee Creek, Georgia, Executive Com- 
munication 1300, 90th Congress. 

Cahulga Creek, Alabama, Executive Com- 
munclation 1301, goth Congress. 

Cameron-Creole, Louisiana, Executive Com- 
munication 1301, 90th Congress. 

Central Madison, Louisiana, Executive 
Communication 1301, 90th Congress. 

Elk Twomile Creek, W. Virginia, Executive 
Communication 1301, 90th Congress. 

West Fork Bayou Lacassine, Louisiana, 
Executive Communication 1301, 90th Con- 
gress. 

West Fork Mayfield Creek, Kentucky, Ex- 
ecutive Communication 1301, 90th Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. R. POAGE, 
Chairman. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE U.S. 
AIR FORCE ACADEMY 
The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 

visions of title 10, United States Code, 


section 9355(a), the Chair appoints as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Air Force Academy the following 
Members on the part of the House: Mr. 
Rocers of Colorado; Mr. FLYNT, of Geor- 
gia; Mr. MINSHALL, of Ohio; Mr. BROTZ- 
MAN, of Colorado. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE US. 
COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 14, United States Code, 
section 194(a), the Chair appoints as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy the following 
Members on the part of the House: Mr. 
Sr. Once, of Connecticut; Mr. WYATT, of 
Oregon. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO 
THE US. MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 46, United States Code, 
section 1126(c), the Chair appoints as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy the fol- 
lowing Members on the part of the 
House: Mr. Carey, of New York; Mr. 
Bourke, of Florida. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 
U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 4355(a), the Chair appoints as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Military Academy the following 
Members on the part of the House: Mr. 
TEAGUE, of Texas; Mr. Natcuer, of Ken- 
tucky; Mr. Ruopes, of Arizona; Mr. 
PIRNIE, of New York. 
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APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 
U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 6968(a), the Chair appoints as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Naval Academy the following Mem- 
bers on the part of the House: Mr. FLOOD, 
of Pennsylvania; Mr. MacHEN, of Mary- 
land; Mr. Lipscoms, of California; Mr. 
Morton, of Maryland. 


CHAIRMAN PATMAN INTRODUCES 
NEW CREDIT UNION LEGISLATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation designed to 
strengthen the Federal Credit Union Act 
in a number of ways and to give Federal 
credit unions the flexibility they need to 
compete in the modern financial world. 
I would like to take a few minutes to sum- 
marize the changes contained in the 
legislation. 

At the present time, credit unions are 
prohibited from making loans of more 
than 5 years’ maturity. This severely re- 
stricts the type of loan that a credit un- 
ion can make and can, in some cases, 
cause financial hardships for a member 
who must, out of necessity make a large 
purchase and attempt to finance it over 
a 5-year period. Credit unions are the 
only financial institutions which can 
make large size loans that are limited to 
such a short maturity. To remedy this 
situation, my bill would increase credit 
union loan maturities from 5 to 10 years. 

The legislation also contains a provi- 
sion which allows credit unions to invest 
25 percent of their regular reserve in or- 
ganizations which are controlled by cred- 
it unions or credit union associations 
whose funds are used primarily for main- 
taining liquidity and solvency of credit 
unions, as well as central credit unions. 

For a number of years the credit un- 
ion movement has been conducting a 
stabilization program, with a majority of 
its funds coming from State-chartered 
credit unions and from various State 
credit union leagues. The purpose of the 
stabilization fund is to aid credit unions 
during periods of temporary financial 
trouble. The stabilization fund can, for 
instance, purchase loans from credit un- 
ions if the credit union faces a liquidity 
problem. 

Under the present statute, however, 
Federal credit unions are not allowed to 
directly participate in stabilization pro- 
grams, By allowing their participation, 
the stabilization program will be greatly 
enhanced and the need for Federal Gov- 
ernment share insurance will be greatly 
diminished. 

This provision of the bill also lays the 
groundwork for Federal credit union par- 
ticipation in the International Credit 
Union Services Corporation which was 
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organized last year. The ICUSC will act 
as à stabilization fund for credit unions 
throughout the world and will enable 
credit unions to pool their idle funds for 
investment. 

A provision of the bill that would allow 
Federal credit unions to purchase loans 
from liquidating credit unions, was 
brought about mainly as the result of the 
large number of military bases that have 
been closed in recent years, Many of these 
bases had credit unions and, unless the 
credit union was to be merged with an- 
other credit union, the closing credit 
union found it difficult to sell its mem- 
bers’ loans in order to provide for an 
orderly liquidation. If the closing credit 
union were to merge with another credit 
union, the new credit union could simply 
absorb the loans of the old credit union; 
but if no such merger were planned, no 
other credit union could buy the loans, 
since the members of the closed credit 
union would not be in the “common 
bond” of the other credit union. This 
change would allow any credit union to 
purchase a note from a liquidating credit 
union without requiring that the bor- 
rower become a member of that credit 
union. 

The Federal Credit Union Act provides 
that credit unions must place in reserve 
all interest, fees, fines, and 20 percent of 
net earnings annually until the reserve 
equals 10 percent of the total amount of 
the credit union share holdings, This por- 
tion of my bill would: 

First. Relate reserves to loans out- 
standing, rather than total member share 
holdings; and 

Second. Decrease the statutory reserve 
requirement from 10 percent to 7 percent, 
while, at the same time, allowing the 
Director of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions to establish additional reserves 
by regulation if the need arises. 

The changes are necessary because 
credit unions have been doing an excel- 
lent job in protecting the savings of their 
members. There are more credit unions 
in the United States than banks and sav- 
ings and loans combined, yet losses 
suffered by credit unions are far less than 
those suffered by banks and savings and 
loans. The excellent loss ratio, plus a 
mandatory bonding requirement, clearly 
indicates that credit unions do not need 
to be bogged down with excessive reserve 
requirements and should have as much 
money as possible available for loans and 
investments. 

A copy of my bill follows: 

HR. 14907 
A bill to amend the Federal Credit Union Act 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Secrion 1. The Federal Credit Union Act 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 8(5) (12 U.S.C. 1757(5)) is 
amended by changing “five” to read “ten”. 

(2) Section 8(8) (12 U.S.C. 1757(8)) is 
amended by striking “or” immediately before 
“(F)”, and by adding at the end thereof: 
“(G) in an aggregate amount not exceeding 
25 per centum of its regular reserve estab- 
lished under section 17 of this Act in one or 
more incorporated or unincorporated organi- 
zations which are controlled by credit unions 
or credit union associations and which use 
funds so invested for purposes of establish- 
ing and maintaining liquidity or solvency or 
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security of credit unions; or (H) in shares or 
deposits of any central credit union in which 
such investments are specifically authorized 
by the board of directors of the Federal 
credit union making the investment;” 

(3) Section (8) (12 U.S.C. 1757) is amended 
by redesignating paragraph (14) as para- 
graph (15), and by inserting immediately 
after paragraph (13): 

“(14) to purchase from any liquidating 
credit union notes of any individual mem- 
bers of the liquidating credit union at such 
prices as may be agreed upon by the board 
of directors of the liquidating credit union 
and the board of directors of the purchasing 
credit union;” 

(4) Section 17 (12 U.S.C. 1761) is amended 
to read: 


“RESERVES 

“SEC. 17. (a) Each Federal credit union 
shall maintain a regular reserve against losses 
on defaulted loans and such other losses as 
may be specified in the bylaws in accordance 
with regulations prescribed under this Act. 
All entrance fees and charges shall, after pay- 
ment of organization expenses, be added to 
the regular reserve. 1 

“(b) If, at the close of any dividend period, 
the regular reserve is less than 7 per centum 
of the outstanding loans to members, there 
shall be transferred to the regular reserve an 
amount equal to— 

“(1) 20 per centum of the net earnings, 
before the declaration of any dividends, for 
that dividend period, or 

“(2) the difference between 7 per centum 
of the outstanding loans to members and the 
amount of the regular reserve, 
whichever is less. 

„(e) In addition to the regular reserve, 
special reserves to protect the interest of 
members shall be established when required 
(1) by regulation, or (2) in any special case, 
when found by the Director to be necessary 
for that purpose.” 


MILITARY CREDIT UNIONS BEGIN- 
NING OPERATIONS OVERSEAS 


Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
89th Congress, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency held extensive hearings 
on the problems faced by servicemen in 
attempting to obtain adequate financing 
for their personal needs. 

The committee learned, for example, 
that it was not uncommon for servicemen 
to be charged rates as high as 60 and 70 
percent when obtaining loans from cer- 
tain finance companies. The abuses of the 
serviceman’s trust by these companies 
uncovered by the committee were shock- 
ing. Servicemen’s accounts were padded 
with unnecessary charges and, in some 
cases, the serviceman was charged for in- 
surance but the policy was never written. 
And, if the serviceman fell behind in his 
payments, the car was quickly repos- 
sessed and sold. In some cases, we found 
that the serviceman who lost his car 
after making a number of payments on 
the automobile was forced to pay more 
money after repossession than his loan 
balance when he purchased the car. 

From the beginning of these hearings, 
it was my feeling that one of the answers 
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to helping servicemen in this critical area 
was to provide credit unions for service- 
men throughout the world. It quickly de- 
veloped during the course of the hearings 
that on military installations served by 
an active credit union there were few in- 
cidents of servicemen being victimized by 
loan companies. But since there were no 

official credit unions operating on mili- 

tary installations overseas, servicemen 

stationed outside the United States were 
forced to deal with the high-rate sharp 
practice companies. 

Following the hearings, a subcommit- 
tee headed by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Mintsx] visited a large num- 
ber of military installations throughout 
Europe to gain firsthand information 
about financing problems. The Minish 
subcommittee recommended that, in or- 
der to curb these abuses, the Department 
of Defense take all necessary action to 
establish credit unions on military in- 
stallations throughout the world. 

Shortly thereafter, the Department of 
Defense issued a regulation, 1000.10, 
providing for the establishment of over- 
seas credit unions. However, because of 
some conflicts with local laws, it was 
nearly 18 months before credit unions 
could be established on more than a 
token basis. During this period, however, 
the Department of Defense, the State 
Department, aided by CUNA Interna- 
tional, the worldwide credit union orga- 
nization, conducted talks with foreign 
countries in order to expedite the estab- 
lishment of credit unions. 

Recently, I was happy to have the priv- 
lege of announcing the establishment 
of six credit unions in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany designed to serve 
servicemen stationed throughout that 
country. 

This morning, I received a letter from 
retired Brig. Gen. Evert S. Thomas, Jr., 
executive secretary of the Defense Cred- 
it Union Council and also Washington 
director of CUNA International, con- 
taining the first progress report on the 
new credit unions in Germany. Two of 
the credit unions are already in opera- 
tion while the other four are in Germany 
making final preparations for their 
openings. By the first week in March all 
of the credit unions will be in operation. 

It is extremely gratifying to note in 
General Thomas’ report the acceptance 
of these credit unions by our servicemen. 
For instance when a suboffice of the 
Lackland Air Force Base Federal Credit 
Union, San Antonio, Tex., opened in 
West Berlin, 100 members were signed up 
during the first 8 days of operation. 
During its first 3 days of operation, this 
credit union received deposits of nearly 
$3,000. 

I am including a copy of General 
Thomas’ first report in my remarks and 
as future reports are received on the op- 
erations of these credit unions, I plan 
to place them in the RECORD. 

DEFENSE CREDIT UNION COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1968. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The following initial 
progress report concerning the establishment 
of credit union sub-offices in Germany is sub- 
mitted for your information. 
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Lackland Federal Credit Union whose home 
Office is located at Lackland Air Force Base, 
San Antonio, Texas opened a sub-office in 
West Berlin on 26 December 1967. Three per- 
sons are employed in this office. During the 
first eight days of operation 100 members of 
the Berlin Command joined this credit union. 

Redstone Federal Credit Union whose home 
office is located at Redstone Arsenal, Alabama 
will open two sub-offices on 15 February 1968. 
One sub-office will be located in Mannheim, 
Germany. The second will be located at Stutt- 
gart, Germany. These two offices will serve 
Department of Defense personnel stationed 
at or in the vicinity of: Darmstadt, Baben- 
hausen, Dexheim, Aschaffenburg, Worms, 
Mannheim, Heidelberg, Karlsruhe, Heilbronn, 
Schwabisch Hall, Pforzheim, Stuttgart, 
Schwabisch Gmund, Goppingen and Ulm. 

Finance Center Federal Credit Union whose 
home office is located at Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Indiana will open a sub-office at Furth, 
Germany on 15 February 1968, It plans to 
open offices at Bamberg on 15 May 1968, Ans- 
bach 15 August 1968; and Grafenwohr on 15 
October 1968. The above offices will serve De- 
partment of Defense personnel stationed at 
or in the vicinity of: Nuremberg, Erlangen, 
Ansbach, Bamberg, Bayreuth and Grafen- 
wohr. 

Ft. Belvoir Federal Credit Union located at 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia will open a sub-office 
at Wurzberg, Germany on 1 February 1968. 
Personnel to operate the office are on sta- 
tion now. This sub-office will serve Depart- 
ment of Defense personnel stationed at or in 
the vicinity of: Wildfiecken, Bad Kissingen, 
Schweinfurt, Wertheim, Kitzengen, Bad 
Windsheim, Crailsheim and Fulda, 

Pease AFB Federal Credit Union located at 
Pease Air Force Base, New Hampshire opened 
a suboffice at Ramstein on 15 January 1968. It 
plans to open a second office at Sembach 
early in 1968 and a third one, probably at 
Kaiserslautern, during the first quarter of 
1968. These offices will serve Department of 
Defense personnel stationed at or in the 
vicinity of: Badkreuznach, Baumholder, 
Kirchheim-Bolanden, Sembach, Kaiserslau- 
tern, Zweibruchen, Pirmasens, Hahn, Birken- 
feld, Spangdahlen and Bitburg. 

Andrews AFB Federal Credit Union located 
at Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D.C, 
will open a sub-office at Wiesbaden, Germany 
not later than 4 March 1968. Other offices will 
be opened at Rhein-Main, Mainz, Frankfurt, 
Hanau, Gelnhausen, Budingen, Nauheim, 
Butzbach and Giessen on dates yet to be de- 
termined. This credit union will serve Depart- 
ment of Defense personnel stationed at or 
in the vicinity of: Rhein-Main, Maing, 
Frankfurt, Hanau, Gelnhausen, Budingen, 
Nauheim, Butzbach and Giessen. 

The staff for the Wiesbaden sub-office is on 
station, 

I intend to provide you with continuing 
progress reports on or about the 15th day of 
each month. 

Respectfully, 
Evert S. THOMAS, JI., 
Brigadier General, U.S.A. (retired), 
Executive Secretary. 


LABOR, INDEPENDENT BANKERS, 
AND CONSUMERS SUPPORT A 
STRONG TRUTH-IN-LENDING BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
the House begins debate on H.R. 11601, 
the Consumer Credit Protection Act. 

This is perhaps one of the most im- 
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portant bills that will come before the 
90th Congress, since it will have a broad 
impact on all Americans. 

I have noted with interest during the 
past months the number of constituent 
polls that have been published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD by Members of 
this body. In every poll that asked the 
question—do you favor truth-in-lending 
legislation?—the favorable responses 
have been the largest of any question in 
the polls, with many reaching as high as 
95 percent favoring such legislation. 

It is clear then that the American 
people want the strongest possible con- 
sumer protection legislation. This point 
has been brought home even more clearly 
by letters that I have received recently 
from the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions—AFL-CIO—the Industrial Union 
Department of the AFL-CIO, the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, and the 
National Consumers League. All of these 
groups wrote to express their hopes that 
the strongest possible consumer protec- 
tion act would be passed by the House of 
Representatives. The Industrial Union 
Department was particularly hopeful 
that the final bill would include coverage 
of revolving credit, the elimination of the 
$10 credit charge exemption, and full 
protection against unconscionable gar- 
nishments. 

In his letter, Mr. Jack T. Conway, ex- 
ecutive director of the Industrial Union 
Department, stated: 

These amendments are key to the effec- 
tiveness of the bill in protecting the poor; 
without these amendments, loopholes in H.R. 
11601 would virtually destroy it as a mean- 
ingful measure. 


The Independent Bankers feel that the 
legislation should cover all credit extend- 
ers, rather than grant exemptions to cer- 
tain retail credit extenders. Mr. Stanley 
R. Barber, president of the Independent 
Bankers, states: 

The purpose of “Truth-in-Lending” is to 
have credit charges stated in such a way that 
the consumer may make an informed judg- 
ment on the cost of alternative sources of 
credit, It seems to us that a single standard 
for stating these charges is essential to 
achieving this purpose. A variation would 
constitute a built-in distortion of truth. 


Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the 
AFL-CIO Department of Legislation, 
makes a strong point in his letter for the 
removal of the $10 or less finance charge 
exemption. Mr. Biemiller writes: 

This would exempt practically all credit 
purchases of $100 or less—and therefore 
nearly all the ordinary credit purchases of 
low-income families. A society matron who 
charged a $500 gown would be told exactly 
what the credit costs were; an ordinary 
housewife who charged $50 worth of clothes 
for her children would be kept in ignorance. 
This is worse than absurd; it is shocking. 


The National Consumers League, 
which for 60 years has advocated the 
cause of consumers, is equally concerned 
with the passage of a strong consumer 
credit protection act. Sarah H. Newman, 
general secretary of the league in her let- 
ter urges that all credit extenders be 
given equal treatment and that the $10 
exemption be removed. 

I am including all of the letters in my 
remarks, since I feel it is important that 
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every Member have access to as many 
facts surrounding this legislation as pos- 
sible: 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, 
Sauk Centre, Minn., January 25, 1968. 
Hon, WRIGHT PatMan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN: As you con- 
sider H.R. 11601, the bill that aims at 
“Truth-in-Lending,” we strongly urge that 
requirements for credit information apply 
uniformly and equally to all types of 
creditors. 

Our association of 6,612 member banks in 
40 states believes the public should he made 
fully aware of the actual interest rate being 
paid on any financial transaction. In a 1967 
convention resolution, we endorsed the pas- 
sage of interest rate disclosure legislation pro- 
vided that it can be technically administered 
and applies to all who extend credit. This 
position was reaffirmed by our Federal Legis- 
lative Committee at its midwinter meeting. 

We recognize that the House Banking and 
Currency Committee has reported H.R. 11601 
favorably. But it disturbs us to learn that 
this legislation, as presently amended, would 
permit certain retail granters of revolving 
credit to state their charges on a monthly 
basis, whereas other creditors are required to 
state them on an annual basis, 

The purpose of “Truth-in-Lending” is to 
have credit charges stated in such a way that 
the consumer may make an informed judg- 
ment on the cost of alternative sources of 
credit. It seems to us that a single standard 
for stating these charges is essential to 
achieving this p A variation would 
constitute a built-in distortion of truth. 

We earnestly and respectfully seek your 
support for equality in application of dis- 
closure requirements. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY R. BARBER, 
President. 
INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT, 
AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1968. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: On Tuesday, January 
30, the House is expected to take up H.R. 
11601, the proposed Truth-in-Lending“ bill. 

We believe this bill is of vital importance 
to every American, in whatever walk of life. 
It is vital especially, however, to the Nation’s 
poor, whose pocketbooks are especially dam- 
aged by sharp sales and credit practices. 

I hope you will make every effort to include 
in the final bill sections requiring full cover- 
age of revolving credit funds, and including 
full protections against unconscionable gar- 
nishments, I also hope you will vote to elimi- 
nate the $10 annual credit charge exemption 
and will vote to cover every credit trans- 
action. 

These amendments are key to the effec- 
tiveness of the bill in protecting the poor; 
without these amendments, loopholes in 
H.R. 11601 would virtually destroy it as a 
meaningful measure. 

On behalf of the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO, I therefore urge your sup- 
port for the revolving credit, $10 exemption 
and garnishment amendments, and to then 
vote for final passage. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack T. Conway, 
Executive Director. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1968. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Each member of the 
House of Representatives will shortly be call- 
ed upon to decide the ultimate terms of the 
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Consumer Credit Protection Act (H.R. 
11601), more commonly known as the “truth- 
in-lending” bill. This legislation is of very 
great concern to the AFL-CIO, which has 
been among its major advocates from the 
start. 

However, in order to achieve the objectives 
of “truth-in-lending,” the bill as reported 
by the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee must be strengthened on at least two 
major points. Although the committee made 
a number of improvements in other sections 
of the original measure, it disastrously weak- 
ened the key provisions designed to give pro- 
tection to those who need it most. 

The exemption of ordinary revolving credit 
systems from the disclosure of annual inter- 
est rates would perpetuate the 1½ % a 
month” illusion, with no requirement that 
it be translated into the true rate of 18% a 
year. There is no shred of justification for 
this. It sanctions the most widespread of all 
retail credit deceptions. This exemption can- 
not be allowed to stand if the purposes of the 
bill are to be attained. 

Even more objectionable in a social sense 
is the exemption from disclosure of all trans- 
actions involving finance charges of $10 or 
less, This would exempt practically all credit 
purchases of $100 or less—and therefore 
nearly all the ordinary credit purchases of 
low-income families. A society matron who 
charged a $500 gown would be told exactly 
what the credit costs were; an ordinary 
housewife who charged $50 worth of clothes 
for her children would be kept in ignorance. 
This is worse than absurd; it is shocking. 

We most vigorously urge you to support 
the appropriate amendments correcting these 
grave weaknesses in the committee bill. We 
also prefer the original bill’s definition of a 
“finance charge,” since the committee’s ver- 
sion excludes “optional” charges which may 
not in fact be optional at all. 

The Congress is at the point of establish- 
ing a long-needed safeguard for consumers. 
We ask you to make sure it is not a safeguard 
in name only. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1968. 
Hon. WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Parman: The National Consum- 
ers League, which has for over 60 years been 
trying to advance the cause of consumers, 
strongly urges that you vote for a strong 
Consumer Credit Protection Act when H.R. 
11601 comes to the floor. 

The League is particularly concerned that 
the bill not exempt revolving credit accounts 
and transactions on which credit charges 
are $10 or less, from the requirement to 
disclose the annual rate. These two exemp- 
tions are included in the bill reported out by 
the Committee, but Mrs. Sullivan will be 
making an attempt to remove the exemp- 
tions. We strongly urge that you support 
her on these provisions. 

We are confident that you recognize the 
need for full disclosure on credit transac- 
tions, and hope that you will do all in your 
power to see that all extenders of credit get 
equal treatment. 

Sincerely yours, 
SARAH H. NEWMAN, 
General Secretary. 


THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE—DEMOCRACY’S UNDEM- 
OCRATIC PURSER 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 


January 29, 1968 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, when the 
current fiscal year comes to an end on 
June 30, 1968, the Congress will have 
appropriated approximately $128 billion 
for the annual cost of our National Gov- 
ernment. This total sum is the result of 
the passage of numerous appropriation 
bills originally recommended by the 
House Appropriations Committee. All 
appropriation measures traditionally are 
initiated in the House of Representatives 
rather than in the Senate due to the in- 
terpretation of the constitutional re- 
quirement that all revenue bills must 
originate in the House. Although there 
have been occasional stirrings against 
this by some Senators who argue that 
only tax bills should be considered as rev- 
enue measures, the right of the House to 
initiate spending as well as tax bills seems 
be accepted and is most likely to con- 

ue. 

Since all appropriation bills have their 
beginnings in the House, the importance 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
is great because it begins the “begin- 
nings.” Yet, despite its importance, or 
perhaps because of it, the Appropriations 
Committee operates under rules which 
are as archaic as they are undemocratic. 
No town council in America could long 
get away with the procedures which for 
years have governed the unit of the U.S. 
House of Representatives charged with 
the responsibility of spending the money 
of the people of a democratic nation. It 
is my purpose now to shed some light on 
these procedures. 

In order to understand the functioning 
of the Appropriations Committee, it is 
essential to look at its organization and 
to examine the functioning of the sub- 
committee arrangements. The House Ap- 
propriations Committee is composed of 51 
members, but is divided into 13 sub- 
committees, each of which has jurisdic- 
tion over a particular prescribed area of 
governmental activity. The smallest sub- 
committee has seven members and the 
largest has 11. 

For reasons which will be explained 
later, the decisions of the subcommittees 
are rarely overruled by the full commit- 
tee, the meetings of which are merely 
cursory rituals of ratification. Assign- 
ment to subcommittees is within the sole 
discretion of the committee chairman 
after consultation with the ranking mi- 
nority members as to minority assign- 
ments. In this power of assignment by 
the chairman is embedded his ability to 
color all the deliberations of the com- 
mittee and to shape its decisions in his 
own image and in conformity with his 
own political philosophy. 

At this point, it should be made clear 
that the chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations is a thorough gen- 
tleman who is at all times courteous and 
personally kind to the members of the 
committee which he heads. However, it 
is inherent in the system itself that he 
can and does shape the committee and 
predestine its determinations. Thus, it is 
understandable that he has constituted 
himself as chairman of the Defense Sub- 
committee and has backstopped himself 
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on that subcommittee with members 
having a similar point of view. For in- 
stance, the next ranking member after 
the chairman is a Congressman who is a 
major general in the Army Reserves. 

On the other hand, if the chairman be- 
lieves that the funds for a particular pro- 
gram should be curtailed, he need merely 
assign to the subcommittee in charge a 
majority of House Members known to be 
unfriendly to that program, An example 
is to be found in the composition of the 
Subcommittee on Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. It is this subcom- 
mittee which handles the embattled anti- 
poverty program, and at the beginning 
of the 90th Congress was left with only 
one Democratic member due to the de- 
feat of two and the death of one other 
Democratic Representative. Two of the 
replacements were described accurately 
by the press as likely to provide the three 
Republican subcommittee members with 
a workable majority. 

The chairmen of the various subcom- 
mittees pretty much run the shows of 
their panels. They are all very knowl- 
edgeable, although not always sympa- 
thetic, concerning the agencies and pro- 
grams under their jurisdiction. They 
schedule the witnesses who are almost 
always Government employees rather 
than representatives of outside nongov- 
ernmental points of view. After each wit- 
ness concludes his statement, it is cus- 
tomary for the subcommittee chairman 
to question him at length. When he is 
done not only is the subject usually ex- 
hausted, but also so are all participants. 
If other congressional subcommittee 
members do any questioning, it usually 
is very brief. 

The chairmanship of a subcommittee 
is more prized on the Appropriations 
Committee than on any other standing 
committee of the House. Yet despite the 
venerated seniority system, the chairman 
of the full committee can, and has on at 
least one occasion, prevented a member 
from becoming a subcommittee chair- 
man by the simple expedient of remov- 
ing him from a particular subcommittee. 

The subcommittees have great power 
because the full committee has no way 
of knowing their recommendations until 
the very moment of the meeting of the 
full committee for the purpose of acting 
upon such recommendations. Although 
subcommittees do issue reports of their 
recommendations and the underlying 
reasons upon which they are based, these 
reports are closely guarded secrets which 
are never revealed to other committee 
members in advance of the meetings of 
the full committee. This system makes 
full committee meetings perfunctory to 
the point of being farcical. 

Full committee meetings to pass upon 
the recommendations of subcommittees 
seldom consume more time than a half 
hour, although they invariably involve 
approval of expenditures running into 
the billions of dollars. The meetings con- 
sist of a very brief statement by the 
subcommittee chairman and an even 
briefer one by the ranking minority 
members of the subcommittee. A par- 
ticipant in the meeting often experiences 
& feeling of frustration while trying 
frantically to riffle through or scan the 
subcommittee report and to listen to the 
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subcommittee chairman at the same 
time. The atmosphere hardly lends 
itself to real deliberation or questioning 
in depth. A feeling of fantasy assails a 
person who in a period of time no longer 
than an hour is expected to vote, for 
example, on a defense appropriation of 
$62 billion. Although it may be a heady 
experience to be spending $1 billion per 
minute, it is also a most discouraging 
one. 

The problem could easily be solved by 
requiring that each member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee should have in 
his hands the subcommittee’s report at 
least 48 hours in advance of the meeting 
called for the purpose of acting upon 
such report. This would allow interested 
members to collate the report with those 
portions of the voluminous transcripts of 
hearings with which they are concerned. 
Until such a reform is instituted, the full 
committee meetings must continue to be 
hasty excursions in the dark. 

Incidentally, another area in which all 
but a few members of the full committee 
are deprived of any information what- 
ever concerns expenditures for the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. There is simply 
no total appropriation for the work of 
that Agency, and it must therefore be 
assumed that its funds are hidden or 
buried in other appropriations. Of course, 
it is obvious that the operations of the 
CIA must be cloaked in secrecy, but this 
does not mean that the people of the 
United States or their representatives 
should be forbidden to know the total 
sum spent by that Agency. Furthermore, 
a member who is a supporter of adequate 
funds for the CIA would be wary of at- 
tacking almost any item of appropriation 
for fear that it might be concealing funds 
for the CIA. 

All hearings of all subcommittees are 
closed without exception to the press and 
public alike. Strangely enough, the press 
of the Nation has accepted this in a doc- 
ile manner, although only very few of 
such hearings deal with matters involy- 
ing national security and require secrecy 
in the national interest. The public is 
granted the right to examine transcripts 
of the hearings, but only after the sub- 
committee in charge has concluded its 
business for the year, and made its de- 
terminations. 

It should be noted that neither the 
House nor Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees adopt a total budget. Rather, as 
each subcommittee completes its hear- 
ings for the fiscal year, its appropriation 
bill is brought to the floor. Thus, appro- 
priations just are made one at a time 
and national expenditures grow like 
Topsy. It is true that each January, the 
President sends to the Congress a total 
Federal budget prepared by the Bureau 
of the Budget, but it is advisory only. 
The President proposes, but Congress 
disposes. Furthermore, it disposes on a 
piecemeal basis which means that never 
does the Appropriations Committee or 
the Congress itself decide in advance how 
percentages or portions of the pie will be 
divided. A system of priorities is not fixed 
in advance, and the relative share of 
each competing claim for Federal money 
is not known until after the appropria- 
tion process is completed. 

In an age when planning is widely 
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thought to be desirable, there is no over- 
all plan established for the congressional 
committee in charge of allocating funds 
for the widespread operations of our Na- 
tional Government. Likewise, in a nation 
which prides itself on being the brightest 
example of the democratic process, there 
is no real democracy in the body estab- 
lished within Congress for the spending 
of the people’s money. 

Rules and procedures of another cen- 
tury remain encrusted. This is the way 
we appropriate in Congress. The ques- 
tion before the House is: “Is this appro- 
priate in 1968?” 


OPERATION OF THE REFUGEE SEC- 
TION—SECTION 203 (a) (7) OF THE 
IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, as 
amended, authorizes the conditional 
entry into the United States of 10,200 
refugees annually who were uprooted 
from their homes by natural calamities 
or who, because of persecution or fear 
of persecution, or on account of race, 
religion, or political opinion, have fled 
from a Communist-dominated country, 
or from a country within the general 
area of the Middle East. 

When the refugee provisions were con- 
sidered by Subcommittee No. 1 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, we recog- 
nized the reality that as long as totali- 
tarian regimes exist the oppressed will 
turn to the United States as a country 
of asylum. In the last 6 months the num- 
ber of refugees applying for asylum in 
the United States has appreciably in- 
creased from 2,854 during the period 
ending June 30, 1967, to 4,328 for the 
period ending December 31, 1967. 

Under the provisions of this act the 
conditional entry of a refugee is the 
same as an entry under parole and pro- 
vision is made for the adjustment of 
status of these refugees after they have 
been physically present in the United 
States for 2 years. Additionally, the law 
provides that one-half of the numbers 
authorized for refugees—5,100—may be 
used in lieu of conditional entry to ad- 
just the status of refugees who have al- 
ready been physically present in the 
United States for 2 years. 

In order that the House may be fully 
informed of the operation of the refugee 
section—section 203(a) (7) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act—I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a report submitted 
by Hon. Raymond F. Farrell, Commis- 
sioner of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, which sets forth refugee 
statistics for the 6-month period ending 
December 31, 1967: 

Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: On June 30, 1967, there 
were pending 2,222 applications for condi- 
tional entry under Section 203(a) (7) of the 
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Immigration and Nationality Act, submitted 
by aliens in Austria, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy and Lebanon. During 
the six-month period ending December 31, 
1967, an additional 4,328 applicants registered 
in these countries. During this period, 2,611 
were approved for conditional entry, 653 were 


Applications Registrations 
Country pending dune received during 
30, 1 period 
Austria 579 564 
56 


Established screening procedures resulted 
in the rejections of 231 applications during 
the period, on the following grounds: 


T 89 
Security grounds—- 21 
Criminal grounds —— „ 15 
Medical grounds——- 5 
CCC 5 
Undesirabilit edhon 10 
. os es n 29 
Spouses and Children of above prin- 
hE a ee ee ee 57 
pt Gates A, AR Se 231 


During the period from July 1, 1967 to De- 
cember 31, 1967, 2,544 conditional entrants 
arrived in the United States (by country of 
visa chargeability, including accompanying 
spouses and children), as follows: 


During the six-month period ending De- 
cember 31, 1967, 422 aliens in the United 
States were accorded permanent resident 
status pursuant to the proviso to Section 
203 (a) (7). 

In compliance with Section 203 (f) of the 
Act, detailed reports on aliens who condi- 
tionally entered the United States are 


RAYMOND F. FARRELL, 
Commissioner. 


CONGRESSMAN BENNETT INTRO- 
DUCES FOOD IMPORT PROTEC- 
TION BILL 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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rejected or otherwise closed, and there were 
3,286 applications pending on December 31, 
1967. 

The following reflects the activity in each 
of the countries in which applicants were 
examined during the period between July 1, 
1967 and December 31, 1967: 


Found qualified Rejected or Pendin 
Total for conditional otherwise Dec. 31, 1967 
entry closed 

1,143 470 162 $11 
6 6 

819 

514 

12 

1,076 

298 

6, 550 2,611 653 3,286 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the 90th 
Congress is fast becoming the “Con- 
sumers Congress” because of important 
legislation enacted and proposed which 
is pointed to protecting the public 
against inferior and dangerous products. 

I have been proud to support and 
sponsor legislation in this direction, and 
I believe there is a great national need 
for it. On the first day of the second 
session of the 90th Congress, I intro- 
duced the Wholesome Poultry and Fish 
Act. 

This legislation, H.R. 14594, would al- 
low the Federal Government to assist in 
efforts by States and other government 
agencies to protect the public from poul- 
try and fish products that are unwhole- 
some, adulterated, or misbranded. It 
would allow the Federal Government to 
step in if the State standards are not 
high enough or are not enforced. This 
bill is patterned after the Wholesome 
Meat Act passed last year. 

There is also a great national need to 
protect the consuming public from im- 
ported foods that are not adequately 
inspected. 

I am particularly concerned about im- 
ported fish products, because the public 
generally has an uncertainty about the 
quality of fish products. This is borne 
out by the fact that over the last 20 
years, the per capita consumption of 
fishery products has remained fairly 
constant, while that of poultry and meat 
has increased substantially. 

The United States imports fish and 
fishery products from over 100 different 
countries, and only half of our imports 
come from countries with some Govern- 
ment inspection. 

We all know that fishery products are 
highly perishable and must be given 
proper care during handling and proc- 
essing. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I am introducing 
a bill to require imported foodstuffs to 
meet domestic standards required by the 
Federal Government. This legislation 
will insure that food consumers buy 
which is produced and manufactured in 
other countries will live up to our stand- 
ards at home. This bill, when enacted 
into law, along with my other food pro- 
tection measure, the Wholesome Poul- 
try and Fish Act, will insure safe food- 
stuffs for Americans. 
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TRUTH-IN-LENDING BILL 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
this body will have an opportunity, after 
almost a decade of debate and delay, to 
consider the measure—H.R. 11601—the 
so-called truth-in-lending bill. 

As I have observed the major point of 
discussion, it has disturbed me that there 
has been the implication that the so- 
called revolving credit, which covers 
about $3.5 billion of the more than $75 
billion in credit now active in the United 
States, is not covered in the bill. 

I just take this opportunity, Mr. 
Speaker, to ask all the Members of the 
House to please read the bill, particu- 
larly starting at page 12, line 24, and 
going through to page 16, line 18. All of 
that language speaks in terms of the re- 
cuirements for disclosure of revolving 
credit, so the implications that revolving 
credit is not included in this bill are very 
misleading. 

There is one point of disagreement, 
that is whether the one point for which 
this bill was kept in the Senate commit- 
tee for 7 years, the question of whether a 
simple annual interest rate is the only 
way to inform the public about buying 
on credit. That is the principal point 
which the bill is hanging on, whether or 
not the consumer is going to have ade- 
quate information about credit transac- 
tions. I hope the House will understand 
it in that light, Mr. Speaker. 


THE MARINES AT KHE SANH 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been many conjectures on the fate of the 
Marines in the I Corps particularly at 
Khe Sanh, so I called two responsible 
marines before the full Committee on 
Armed Services last week. 

Here is what I am prepared to say, 
based upon what they told me. 

I can advise the House that the Ma- 
rines at Khe Sanh are well prepared for 
any assault the enemy forces may make 
from any direction. 

I can assure the House that there is 
no intention on the part of the Marines 
or General Westmoreland to evacuate, 
or to permit the enemy to overrun this 
position. 

I can also tell you, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
who has just returned from Vietnam, is 
confident that the Marines are well pre- 
pared and in their traditional manner 
will withstand any assault which the 
enemy mounts. He has more than a pass- 
ing interest. He happens to have a son 
out there as an officer. 

Mr. Speaker, they have asked me to 
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tell you there will be no Dien Bien Phu at 
this location in Vietnam, and to have me 
assure you they are well able and capable 
of handling the situation. 

I am very glad to advise the House, 
Mr. Speaker, I believe what they have 
told me. 


THE FLORIDA FISHERMAN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege on January 16 to participate in 
an event that demonstrates how private 
enterprise and Government can work to- 
gether successfully to achieve a worth- 
while goal. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L, 
Freeman and other officials joined me 
at a meeting marking the decision by 
Giant Stores, a major Washington-based 
supermarket chain, to purchase 16 tons 
of fresh pompano fish caught in the Gulf 
of Mexico near Ruskin in Hillsborough 
County, Fla. 

This decision was significant because 
it marked the first major chain purchase 
from the Florida Fisherman’s Associa- 
tion, an organization which has brought 
important new marketing techniques to 
one of Florida gulf’s ancient businesses. 

The association is a cooperative with 
nearly 100 independent fishermen mem- 
bers, financed with a $245,000 loan made 
by the Farmers Home Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
under authority delegated by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

The cooperative enables these fisher- 
men to work together in marketing their 
catches. Previously, each fisherman had 
to find his own market and if catches 
were large, the market was flooded and 
prices were low. 

Of the 74 original members of the co- 
operative, 65 were realizing incomes far 
below the poverty line of $3,000 per year 
prior to granting of the loan last August. 
Although the cooperative has been func- 
tioning only since October, already 25 
percent of the low-income members are 
meeting sufficient income to take them 
out of poverty. Projections show that 
members will average from $4,500 to 
$5,000 annually. 

The cooperative now has 94 members 
and an additional 75 men earn a live- 
lihood from the project by working on 
boats and sharing a percentage of the 
catch. About 20 percent of the members 
are Indians and Mexican-Americans. 

The cooperative loan program is an im- 
portant part of the War on Poverty in 
nonurban areas. Its aim is to help low- 
income rural residents band together to 
market their products more efficiently at 
less cost to themselves, and to purchase 
needed equipment and other resources. 

The Florida Fisherman’s Cooperative 
used one-third of the loan funds to pur- 
chase a large lot, a two-story water- 
front fish house, and a building to be 
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used for offices. The fish house contains 
an ice storage room and large fish proc- 
essing and refrigerated storage areas. 

Remaining loan funds are being used 
as operating capital to purchase fish from 
individual members and to pay process- 
ing and marketing costs, including the 
wages of 10 co-op employees. 

The co-op pays cash for each catch, 
processes it immediately, then sells it or 
stores it awaiting a higher market, Funds 
received from sale of the fish enable the 
co-op to make payments on the loan, pay 
operating expenses and set aside an 
emergency fund. Excess income will be 
distributed at the end of each year in the 
form of dividends to members. 

The loan is being repaid over a 30-year 
period at an interest rate of 4% percent. 

Mr. Speaker, the Florida Fisherman’s 
Cooperative has given its members a new 
lease on life. Until now, the industry was 
going downhill. The co-op is planning to 
develop a credit union, a boatbuilding co- 
op, and a program for training captains 
to man the fishing vessels. The Farmers 
Home Administration and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity are working 
closely with the fishermen on these plans. 

Howard Bertsch, Farmers Home Ad- 
ministrator, informs me that his agency 
has granted economic opportunity coop- 
erative loans totaling more than $11.5 
million to 1,020 nonprofit organizations 
since the program began in January 1965. 
More than 20 loans have been made to 
fishermen’s cooperatives. 

In addition to the cooperative loans, 
approximately 2,000 individual loans 
have been made to low-income families 
that make their living by fishing or har- 
vesting clams, oysters, or lobsters. Lead- 
ing States in the volume of individual 
fishing loans are Maine, Virginia, North 
Carolina, my own State of Florida, and 
Alaska. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I incorporate a pertinent Washington 
Post news story at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Giant Food has shown excellent judg- 
ment in purchasing this tasty and nutri- 
tious Florida gulf fish. And the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through its Farmers 
Home Administration, and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity can be proud of 
their work in helping to provide a bright- 
er future for the hard-working fishermen 
of Hillsborough County. 

The news story follows: 

THE FLYING FISH ARE COMING— CO-OP HELPS 
FLoxwa's POOR 
(By Phil Casey) 
We'll sport and be free with 
Moll, Betty and Dolly, 
Have oysters and lobsters 
To cure melancholy: 
Fish dinners will make a lass 
spring like a flea, 
Dame Venus, love's lady, 
Was born of the sea.“ 
—TxHomMas JORDAN, 1612-85. 

And come Monday, 17,000 pounds by pom- 
pano, a fish hailed by many as the elite of 
the fish world, will come flying into Wash- 
ington. 

And we must all remember, said Wayne 
Mead, president of the Florida Fishermen’s 
Association, that such fish is “not only nutri- 
tious, low-caloried and non-fattening, but 
runs high in virility, also.” 

There was no mad dash on the speaker's 
table when Mead announced this, but at 
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least one man placed an order; for home 
delivery. 

The imminence of pompano, a very classy 
fish which has been hard to get fresh until 
now, was announced at a banquet held by 
Giant Food, Inc., in the cafeteria at the firm's 
Landover, Md., headquarters. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man, who was there along with other Gov- 
ernment Officials, said it was “the largest di- 
rect sale of pompano” in the history of 
pompano, 

What the banquet and press conference 
were all about was the announcement that 
the Government—through the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, the Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
Farmers Home Administration—has estab- 
lished a cooperative to help poor fishermen 
who have been unable to market their 
catches profitably, 

The cooperative, established with a $245,- 
000, 30-year loan authorized by OEO and ad- 
ministered by Agriculture Department's 
Farmers Home Administration, got started 
last October. The majority of the 92 members 
were earning well below the poverty level 
of $3000 a year, At the rates of income al- 
ready achieved, members should average 
close to $5000 a year, officials said. The co-op 
is in Ruskin, Fla., on the Gulf Coast, near 
Tampa. 

These formerly independent small-boat 
fishermen now are assured of a coordinated 
processing and marketing facility. The co-op 
pays cash for each catch, processes the fish 
and sells it or stores it for a better market. 
Any co-op income left after the expenses of 
loan payment and operation will go to mem- 
bers as dividends. 

Until now, these small-boat owners worked 
separately and competitively, catching fish 
and then trying to sell it. If catches were 
large, as they often are, the market was 
glutted and prices low. 

Never before, said Giant and Federal offi- 
cials, has there been such a huge sale of 
pompano to one buyer. National Airlines will 
fly the pompano in Monday—8' tons of it. 


INVISIBLE BARRIERS LIMIT OUR 
EXPORTS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, in the pro- 
gram to reduce the overseas flow of our 
dollars, we have failed to place the proper 
emphasis on the role imports are playing 
in our growing balance-of-payments 
problem. 

It may be possible to slow down the 
overseas flow of dollars by curtailing 
travel to foreign countries and stopping 
overseas investment, but a more direct 
and effective way to improve our balance 
of payments would be to place reason- 
able restraints on some of our burgeon- 
ing imports. This should be done par- 
ticularly in the case of textile imports 
where there is such a tremendous gap 
between the amount of textiles we im- 
port and what we export. 

Last year, the United States imported 
$1,454 million worth of textile articles, 
and we exported a mere $685 million. 
This left a deficit of $769 million; about 
one-fourth of our entire balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

The President has urged manufactur- 
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ers to try to export more in order to 
narrow our trade gap. But there is little 
hope this can be accomplished in the 
case of textiles. Every time an American 
manufacturer tries to expand his over- 
seas sales, he runs into a maze of dis- 
criminatory taxes, licensing agreements, 
currency regulations and special subsi- 
dies which stagger the imagination. 
These nontariff barriers have made it 
virtually impossible for American tex- 
tiles to compete, except in certain special 
cases, for the overseas market. 

Yet, every time we talk about regulat- 
ing imports of textiles into this country, 
we hear the loudest cries from the very 
nations which lock our products out with 
nontariff barriers. 

In the January 22 issue of U.S. News 
& World Report, there was a most in- 
formative article which points out some 
of the devices and schemes foreign coun- 
tries are using to protect their markets 
from import competition. I urge all of my 
colleagues in the Congress to carefully 
study this article as it points out the 
problems we face when we try to expand 
exports. 

I submit that a much more effective 
and direct way to improve our balance of 
payments would be to place reasonable 
limitations on textile imports through 
passage of the textile import bill which 
almost 200 of my colleagues have intro- 
duced. 

I commend to the attention of Con- 
gress and the people of our great Nation 
the following article from the U.S. News 
& World Report: 

BUILDUP FOR A TRADE WAR: SIGNS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND ABROAD 

Invisible barriers keep going up, worldwide, 
to limit the flow of U.S. goods abroad. And 
U.S. is planning a few of its own to try to 
even out the competition with foreigners. 
Tariffs aren’t the only weapons in the arsenals 
of trade war. 

Fear is growing that the world is heading 


into a new trade war. 

French officials are talking of possible 
“retaliation” against President Johnson’s 
moves to protect the dollar. President Charles 
de Gaulle’s chief spokesman on January 10 
called for international discussions on the 
U.S. plans. 

Increasing numbers of American business- 
men are asking Congress to put added con- 
trols on imports. Japan and West Europe are 
the main targets. 

Europeans are making more and more use 
of taxes and other nontariff devices to keep 
U.S. goods out of their markets. 

Devaluation of the pound is cutting prices 
of British goods and making competitors 
nervous in Western Europe. 

Economic nationalism is getting more at- 
tention worldwide. 


TRADE TAX? 


Now the U.S. Government is getting ready 
to strike back. President Johnson’s aides let 
it be known he is likely to ask Congress to 
give a small tax rebate on exports and levy 
an equivalent tax on imports. 

The rebate would be “under 5 per cent.” 
Theoretically, it would act to offset a num- 
ber of State and local taxes that enter into 
an American manufacturer’s costs. U.S. com- 
panies would then be able to reduce prices 
abroad. 

Actually the plan is designed as a counter- 
attack against similar taxes of 10 per cent 
and above used by Germany, France and a 
number of other countries. These levies raise 
prices of U.S. goods so high they often are 
unable to compete against local products. 
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At any rate, the American goal is to in- 
crease the amount of money the U.S, earns 
from sales of goods abroad, reduce the U.S. 
balance-of-payments deficit and help stave 
off collapse of the dollar. 

The trouble is that few believe Europe and 
Japan will stand still for such a competitive 
maneuver by the U.S. 

In London, one Minister in the British 
Cabinet pointed up this danger. He said that 
his country was “disturbed” over the U.S. 
tax plan, And he hinted at counteraction. 

More retaliation could follow, globally. 
Higher tariffs, new restrictions might be im- 
posed on imports from the U.S. Fewer sales 
would be likely for all countries. A trade war 
would be on, 

All this seems ironic. First cuts have just 
been made January 1 under an international 
agreement to reduce duties on most indus- 
trial products by about 35 per cent in four 
years’ time. Is a trade war to follow within 
weeks? 

The answer from many American business- 
men is that the war already has been under 
way for a number of years. And the U.S. is 
losing. 

As a result, an important segment of busi- 
ness leaders is calling for quotas or other 
measures to limit the amount of foreign 
goods now flooding into the U.S. The leaders 
include producers of steel, glass, textiles, 
meat, dairy products, electronic components 
and shoes. 

What's the problem, as these men see it? 
A major trouble concerns nontariff bar- 
riers.” 

RELIANCE ON TARIFFS 


Robert G. Wingerter, president of the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, explains 
it this way: 

“The U.S, places principal reliance on 
tariffs to control the flow of imports. Other 
countries rely on embargoes, quotas, import 
licenses, border taxes and exchange restric- 
tions, as well as tariffs, to control imports. 

“It is remotely possible for an unusually 
efficient U.S. producer to pay even a high for- 
eign duty and still compete. It is not possible 
to sell any goods whatsoever in a country 
which refuses to issue an import license.” 

Mexico, for example, must issue a license 
before window glass can be imported, says 
Mr. Wingerter. Who studies the license ap- 
plication? A group that includes representa- 
tives of a Mexican firm that makes window 

lass. 
x There are all kinds of nontariff barriers. 
Switzerland, for instance, charges textile im- 
porters the difference between the price of 
the foreign goods and the price of competing 
Swiss cloth. 

Japan sets import quotas on about 120 
commodities including chewing gum, whisky 
and leather. A quota on imports of spare 
parts for cars effectively blocks establish- 
ment of auto-assembly plants in Japan by 
U.S. companies. 


FIGHTING REDS WITH APPLES 


Venezuela curbs imports of apples and 
pears on the ground of national security: 
Imports would menace the Venezuelan fruit 
industry and provide a fertile field for Com- 
munist revolutionaries, it’s argued. 

Britain limits the amount of time its TV 
stations can devote to foreign shows, thus 
shriveling another U.S. market. 

Health and safety rules—legitimate and 
otherwise—restrict imports in many lands. 
Right now American diplomats are trying to 
get West Germany to ease up on new regu- 
lations that put extremely low limits on the 
amount of pesticide that may be left on 
imported fruit. 

An executive of the European subsidiary 
of an American auto company notes skep- 
tically that Japan set width requirements 
that put a crimp in the sales of his firm’s 
car. Foreign auto manufacturers consider 
car-safety regulations in the U.S. to be a 
nontariff barrier. 
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U.S. cars are a special target. In France, 
owners of most American-made cars must 
pay an annual road tax of about $200. 
Smaller European cars draw a levy of about 
$20. Now that French cars are getting bigger, 
though, there is talk in Paris of easing off 
on the higher tax rates. 

In agriculture, the European Common 
Market can keep out nearly any product it 
doesn’t want by imposing at will levies that 
are not called tariffs. 

U.S. poultrymen who developed a market 
for broilers in Europe haye been practically 
knocked out of the market by such levies. 
Protection is so tight in the Common Market 
countries that a surplus of home-grown 
chickens has developed. Exports are being 
subsidized at prices so low American poultry 
is losing out in Switzerland and Greece too. 

Manufacturers of machinery and electrical 
equipment object to the procurement poli- 
cies of governments abroad. Americans rare- 
ly if ever get a chance to bid on equipment 
for a publicly owned plant or utility in 
Western Europe and Japan, say these execu- 
tives. Most of the time there is no public 
bidding. The job always goes to local firms. 

In the U.S. Government’s “Buy America” 
provisions require only that a foreign com- 
pany underbid domestic firms by a certain 
1 to get a contract. Bidding is open 
to all. 

BORDER TAX BARRIER 


Bothering U.S. exporters and the Johnson 
Administration most are European border 
taxes. They work this way: 

Germany, for instance, charges a form of 
national sales levy. This 10 per cent tax is 
rebated when goods are exported. But im- 
ports from abroad must pay an equivalent 
border tax. 

Income taxes cannot be rebated under the 
rules, though. That hurts U.S. companies that 
pay the major part of their taxes through 
levies on profits. 

The chief executive of one U.S. corporation 
estimates these taxes raise the price of his 
firm’s goods as much as 40 per cent over their 
U.S. level. 

Fred Borch, president of General Electric 
Company, says that border taxes are becom- 
ing more and more of a concern to his com- 
pany because they force GE to invest in plants 
abroad in order to get a share of markets. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute, 
trade association of the U.S. steel industry, 
calculates $100 worth of a widely used type 
of U.S. steel must pay an extra $42 to enter 
France. Most of this charge is the border tax. 
French-made steel of the same value pays 
only $9.91 to enter the U.S, 

These figures “and the positively ingenious 
nature of foreign nontariff barriers A 
make a mockery of the charge that we are 
the protectionists,” said William J. Stephens, 
president of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
recently. 

DUMPING TOO? 


Add to these complaints those that Euro- 
peans and Japanese “dump” certain goods in 
the U.S. at below cost, and you get the mak- 
ings of big trouble in trade. 

It is charged that governments abroad en- 
courage foreign producers of many products 
to run their factories full blast regardless 
of domestic demand, Surpluses are said to 
be “dumped” in the big U.S. market. 

Edward N. Cole, president of General Mo- 
tors, suggested recently in the New York 
Times that he suspects foreign car makers 
may “dump” autos in the U.S. Auto imports 
hit a record high in 1967. 

Textile men complain of low wages in Asia, 
Joel Gordon, president of Revere Knitting 
Mills, Inc., Wakefield, Mass., told the U.S. 
Tariff Commission that a worker in a Hong 
Kong factory making knitted clothing aver- 
aged about $50 a month for 70 hours of work 
a week. In New England, a worker at a sim- 
ilar task received $2.50 an hour plus “fringes.” 

Steel and textile executives say that bar- 
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riers block many Asian textiles and Japanese 
steel from entering European markets, so the 
products fiood into the U.S, Quotas are being 
asked on imports for this reason. 


OPPOSED: L. B. J. 


Not everyone agrees with those pressing 
for protection, President Johnson has threat- 
ened to veto any bill setting quotas. 

And leaders of some big corporations have 
formed the Emergency Committee for Ameri- 
can Trade to fight protectionist moves. 

It is pointed out that the U.S., too, main- 
tains certain nontariff barriers. 

One member of this new committee, George 
S. Moore, chairman of New York's First Na- 
tional City Bank, has warned of retaliation 
against protectionist steps by the U.S. He 
said the European Common Market “is in a 
position to act rather rapidly. . I don’t 
question that they would.” 

Clearly, a trade battle is under way. It 
seems likely to get hotter before it subsides. 


U.S. S. “PUEBLO” 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion of the North Korean Communist 
Government on Tuesday of last week is 
a great shock to all Americans. The act 
of piracy committed by them in taking 
the U.S.S. Pueblo and the members of her 
crew is indefensible from any point of 
view and should not be tolerated by our 
Nation. 

While in North Carolina over the past 
weekend numerous citizens discussed 
this affair with me. Without exception 
each of them stated that the United 
States should see to it that the U.SS. 
Pueblo and her crew are returned to us 
without delay. These citizens are primari- 
ly concerned with the safety of our men 
in uniform who were taken captive by 
the North Korean forces and express 
the hope that every possible step will be 
taken to assure their safe return to their 
families and homeland. 

The approach through diplomatic 
circles and the employment of diplomatic 
means to accomplish the result which 
we all desire is the first proper step for 
our Government to take. I commend the 
President and Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk for their leadership in this crisis. 
If, however, their diplomatic steps do not 
bring the restoration of the U.S. S. Pueblo 
and her crew to American hands, it is 
my feeling that positive military steps 
will then be necessary. If this be neces- 
sary because of the obstinacy of the 
Communist brigands of North Korea, I 
have every confidence that the American 
people will stand behind our Government 
in taking such steps as are necessary in 
this situation. 


PRESENTATION BY BRIG. GEN. 
JAMES F. HOLLINGSWORTH AT 
MEETING OF SOUTHWEST MIS- 
SOURI YOUTH ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, this past Sat- 
urday, a meeting of the Southwest Mis- 
souri Youth Advisory Council was held 
on the beautiful campus of Southwest 
Baptist College of Bolivar, Mo. I only 
wish that millions of American youth 
could have had the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the discussion that was held 
on Vietnam. A large measure of the suc- 
cess, other than the perception and in- 
tense interest of the high school seniors 
who attended, was due to the magnificent 
presentation of Brig. Gen. James F. Hol- 
lingsworth, U.S. Army, who accompanied 
me to the meeting. General Hollings- 
worth recently returned from Vietnam 
where he served as assistant division 
commander of the 1st Infantry Division, 
“The Big Red One.” He is now assigned 
to Aberdeen Proving Ground. I know 
that every student who attended was im- 
pressed with the patriotism, devotion, 
leadership, and knowledge demonstrated 
by this man, who is one of the most deco- 
rated soldiers of the Army. He added un- 
derstanding and compassion to a solid 
presentation of the nature and scope of 
the war in Vietnam. Indeed, he most 
effectively added to the ideals, philoso- 
phy, and traditions of our Nation. It was 
inspiring to see. 

I am especially indebted to the Depart- 
ment of the Army and its congressional 
liaison unit for making him available to 
participate in the Youth Advisory Coun- 
cil meeting which I am sure ranks as one 
of the best, if not the best, in the history 
of the council. 


COMMUNISM IS STILL AMERICA’S 
MORTAL ENEMY 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
alarmed by a dangerous position shown 
in the recent statements of some Mem- 
bers of Congress that anticommunism is 
an outmoded vogue and that the United 
States is not and should not be anti- 
Communist as a matter of national pol- 
icy. This is loose talk from anyone to 
whom has been entrusted any kind of a 
role in the Government of the United 
States. It is contrary to fact and erosive 
of the national will to live in freedom 
on which American survival depends. 

Communism and Communists are bus- 
ily engaged at this very hour in killing 
Americans in Vietnam. The Soviet Union 
is spending billions supplying bullets, 
guns, Sam’s, Mig’s, and all the rest to 
North Vietnam. Red China makes no 
secret of its nuclear buildup outside the 
Test Ban Treaty, and tiny North Korea 
has just violated every precept of inter- 
national law and captured by piracy an 
American naval vessel and its crew on 
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the high seas. To trade or deal without 
punishing this act of war is craven. 

As I said last Thursday on this floor— 
and I repeat today—communism is at 
war with us. Pleading to North Koreans 
is ridiculous. They hate us. They hate 
our system. They would like to see us 
all dead. They believe this with a deep 
and fanatical fervor. 

The same is true for Soviet Commu- 
nists, or Chinese Communists, or Cuban 
Communists, or any Communist. 

You do not get anywhere facing Com- 
munist aggression through diplomatic 
channels except to expose this Nation to 
one propaganda loss after another, one 
insult after another. 

I would not presume to imply that per- 
sons in public life urging accommodation 
or appeasement of communism do so 
from intentional catering to a sub- 
stantial segment of American public 
opinion disaffected with the Vietnam 
war, Their reasons are their own. How- 
ever, I am appalled when no less a pub- 
lic figure than the majority leader of the 
other party in the other body publicly 
suggests that we admit to a lie or falsely 
affirm that we were wrong in respect to 
the Pueblo in order to get the crew back 
from North Korea. Two wrongs do not 
make a right and a false admission be- 
fore the world that the United States 
is either an aggressor or a spy tres- 
passing in North Korean waters would do 
irreparable damage to the American 
position before the world and the United 
Nations. Telling public lies as U.S. Policy 
would broaden the present credibility 
gap of the present administration to in- 
ternational dimensions. 

On the home front, those who seek to 
maintain a reasonable balance in the 
domestic security against Communist 
subversion have been dismayed by a 
similar attitude toward communism re- 
peatedly displayed on the part of cer- 
tain members of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Nowhere is this more vivid than in 
decisions refusing to allow participants 
in the defense manufacturing establish- 
ment to ask prospective employees 
whether they are or ever were members 
of the Communist Party on the astonish- 
ing basis that their Communist associa- 
tion is a matter of political belief, pro- 
tected by the first amendment—as the 
court interprets the first amendment— 
from compulsory disclosure. 

Pooh-poohing the existence of the 
Communist objective to destroy America 
will not make it go away, even if the 
ridicule is expressed by persons in very 
high public office. Those who would truly 
serve America should help us to protect 
ourselves against communism rather 
than by weakening the resolve of this Na- 
tion, to remain free. The public positions 
and record of those who do divide and 
weaken America should be fully known by 
the people before they go to the polls next 
fall so they can know fairly what alterna- 
tives are involved in the candidacies 
before them. This is all important in the 
matter of the Presidency of the United 
States for the next 4 years. 

God save the United States of America 
from itself if we ever elect a President 
who mistakenly believes that communism 


no longer seeks the destruction of this 
Nation. 
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ADJUDICATE—OR ELSE 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
late hour, an honorable and promising 
course of action still remains for dealing 
with the Pueblo affair. It is, I believe, an 
appeal to reason which might well win 
cooperation from the Government of 
North Korea and thus prevent military 
conflict. 

It would take the form of a simple but 
clear ultimatum to that government on 
these terms: adjudicate—or else. 

I have written today to President 
Johnson outlining the proposal. 

Under it, our Government would with- 
hold military action and would agree to 
adjudication of all aspects of the dis- 
pute if the Government of North Korea 
within 72 hours releases to United Na- 
tions representatives the U.S.S. Pueblo 
crew and the vessel itself. 

Adjudication would occur before the 
International Court of Justice at the 
Hague, the judicial branch of the United 
Nations. 

If the offer is not accepted, the United 
States would review its policies of re- 
straint and take appropriate military 
measures to effect recovery. In such 
event, our Government would ask U 
Thant, Secretary General of the United 
Nations to designate citizens from neu- 
tral nations to accompany the military 
expedition in order to observe any and 
all aspects of the military operations. 
This would provide useful testimony in 
the event that North Korea should sub- 
sequently agree to adjudication. 

This proposal combines effectively 
both the carrot and the stick. It assures 
the Government of North Korea every 
consideration and protection which a 
nation could reasonably expect. This 
would be accomplished by settlement of 
the dispute through the rule of law by 
due process in the world’s highest 
tribunal. 

As such, it gives the North Korean 
Government a face-saving way to re- 
lease the crew and ship. The Govern- 
ment could explain the release by saying, 
“after all, all we wanted was due process 
of law.” 

From the standpoint of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, it provides a way to avoid fur- 
ther embarrassment caused by North 
Korean custody of our men and vessel, 
puts us plainly on the side of law—not 
force—as the means of settling the dis- 
pute, and still retains for us the option 
of military action if the other party does 
not accept adjudication. 

Last Thursday, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 619, expressing 
the sense of Congress that the President 
has the right and obligation under his 
powers as Commander in Chief “to take 
appropriate measures for the safe recov- 
ery without delay of the crew of the 
UV. S. S. Pueblo and the vessel itself.” 

The capture of the U.S.S. Pueblo in 
international waters by units of the 
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North Korean Navy and Air Force, in a 
time of peace, is both a test and challenge 
to the United States. The consequences 
of the Korean decision are so great that 
North Korean authorities would not have 
acted without careful thought and 
purpose. 

This piracy of the high seas is sim- 
ilar to efforts of the East Germans and 
Soviets to close the autoban to Berlin 
in the late 1950’s and early 1960’s. At 
that time the United States realized that 
to surrender any rights in Berlin— 
guaranteed as they are by international 
law—was to invite continued Soviet har- 
assment and eventually the defeat of 
our position there. 

Accordingly it is important for the 
United States to demonstrate by appro- 
priate measures that we insist upon the 
safe return of the crew and the ship. For 
us to pass this development off as simply 
another irritating incident in the cold 
war will invite continued defiance and 
repeated incidents, each possibly growing 
in intensity, in flagrant violation of inter- 
national law. 

It is imperative that the Congress 
stand united with the President to sup- 
port appropriate measures for the re- 
turn of our men and ship. For the Con- 
gress to fail to express its sense on this 
point might leave the impression to 
friends and foe alike that we are will- 
ing to suffer continued indignities and 
violations of the law of the seas. 

The country obviously is divided and 
concerned over policies in the land war 
in Vietnam, and discussion of these poli- 
cies—which I think is proper and very 
much in the public interest—must not be 
permitted to leave the erroneous impres- 
sion of disunity in regard to the Pueblo 
affair. 


GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

'There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, Friday was 
the 88th anniversary of the birth of 
Douglas MacArthur, one of the truly 
great men of our day, a man whose name 
will be coupled with those of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln when the history of the 
20th century is written. 

We are all familiar with the record of 
General MacArthur, who seryed his Na- 
tion with courage and distinction during 
World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean war, as well as during the inter- 
vals of peace. Many of the Members of 
this body were present in this historic 
Chamber on April 19, 1951, when he de- 
livered his memorable address before a 
joint session of Congress. 

Douglas MacArthur is one of the few 
men who have received the thanks of 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced House 
Joint Resolution 1010, which would au- 
thorize the issue of a special postage 
stamp to commemorate General Mac- 
Arthur and his achievements. I invite my 
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colleagues to join me by sponsoring simi- 
lar joint resolutions. 

Winston Churchill died January 24, 
1965. On May 13, 1965, less than 4 
months later, a stamp was issued by the 
U.S. Post Office to honor Mr. Churchill, 
a British subject. Certainly he was a 
great man, but much of his greatness 
was due to the help that he and his na- 
tion received from the United States 
during the darkest hours that his coun- 
try ever faced. If we can honor a great 
Englishman with a stamp, why cannot 
we do as much to help perpetuate the 
memory of a great American? 

Adlai Stevenson died July 14, 1965. On 
October 23, 1965, a little over 3 months 
later, a stamp was issued to honor Gov- 
ernor Stevenson. I am pleased that a 
former Governor of my State has been 
honored with a stamp, but why cannot 
we do as much to honor Douglas 
MacArthur? 

General MacArthur died April 5, 1964. 
Among those who have been portrayed 
on our postage stamps during the years 
1965 to 1968 or who will be so honored 
before the end of 1968 are: George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Herbert 
Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and John 
F. Kennedy, Presidents of the United 
States, Robert Fulton, Albert Einstein, 
Frank L. Wright, John B. Moore, Albert 
Gallatin, Frederick Douglass, Henry D. 
Thoreau, “Davy” Crockett, Francis Park- 
man, John Dewey, Oliver W. Holmes, 
George C. Marshall, Eugene O’Neill, 
Thomas Paine, Lucy Stone, and Dante 
Alighieri. The last named was not an 
American, but a famous Italian. 

If the US. Post Office can issue 
stamps to commemorate so many differ- 
ent individuals of various degrees of 
greatness and prominence, surely it can 
issue one to honor Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 


DISPARITY IN FEDERAL CUTBACKS 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR,. Mr. Speaker, na- 
tionally syndicated columnists Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak state in their 
column in this morning’s Washington 
Post that the President’s budget calls for 
& 60-percent increase in public funds for 
the civil supersonic transport aircraft. 
It is not noted in that column, but it 
ought to be noted here, that the Presi- 
dent has ordered a cutback of 10 per- 
cent in funds for the support of educa- 
tion. It also ought to be noted that in 
today’s budget the President has cut back 
by 300 percent his earlier call for Fed- 
eral funds to support State and local 
law enforcement and criminal justice 
agencies during the course of the coming 
year. Yes, President Johnson’s crime 
message in February of 1966 and his At- 
torney General somewhat later last year 
in testimony before our Committee on 
the Judiciary, indicated that the Presi- 
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dent would ask for $300 million in the 
upcoming budget to finance law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice assistance. In- 
stead of that he now asks for $100 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Speaker, what kind of priorities 
are these? A 10-percent cutback in sup- 
port for education and a 300-percent 
slash in funds for local law enforcement 
and criminal justice operations coupled 
with a 60-percent increase in public 
spending for the civil supersonic trans- 
port makes no sense. 

I hope that our distinguished Commit- 
tee on Appropriations will rearrange 
these misguided priorities. 

The full text of the Evans-Novak col- 
umn is as follows: 

L. B. J. Bustness-As-UsvaL BUDGET PROVIDES 
A 60-PERCENT SST INCREASE 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

At a moment when Communists are 
launching a new offensive in Vietnam and 
provoking a second-front crisis in Korea, 
President Johnson’s new budget calls for a 
whopping 60 per cent increase in appropria- 
tions for the supersonic transport (SST). 

When Mr. Johnson’s budget for the next 
fiscal year is revealed at noon today, the 
SST millions will quickly blot out of con- 
gressional minds the Administration’s real 
efforts to hold down domestic spending. Such 
an increase for a civilian aircraft only but- 
tresses the charge that this is a business- 
as-usual budget submitted by a business-as- 
usual President. 

Indeed, the President’s unwillingness to put 
Washington on a wartime footing is harshly 
underlined by the background of the SST 
financing program. 

A year ago, the President asked an ap- 
propriation of $198 million for the SST, the 
1800-mile-per-hour last word in transat- 
lantic travel whose development is being 
subsidized by Uncle Sam. Congress actually 
appropriated $142.4 million, a generous fig- 
ure in a penny-pinching Congress (though 
considerable sentiment was building on 
Capitol Hill to eliminate the appropriation 
for the duration of the war emergency). 

As we reported in previous columns, there 
is a strong argument that the SST should 
be financed out of private corporate funds 
rather than the U.S. Treasury. The neces- 
sity for Federal subsidy is further under- 
mined by the current technical problems 
faced by the Concorde, the Anglo-French 
rival. 

But even some Government officials who 
fully approved the Federally financed SST 
felt some cutback was dictated by this year’s 
supposedly tight budget—a cutback widely 
expected on Capitol Hill. 

They will now be disappointed. The Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency and its parent, the 
Department of Transportation, actually rec- 
ommended a higher appropriation. Surpris- 
ingly, this was fully supported by the Budget 
Bureau and by Mr. Johnson himself (an SST 
fan dating back to his vice presidential 
days) in confidential budget deliberations 
at the LBJ ranch early this month. 

The result is that the budget unveiled to 
the public today will call for a new appro- 
priation of somewhere between $220 million 
and 8230 million, an SST-sized increase of 
$80 million or so beyond what Congress 
appropriated last year. 

This is proof positive that the mood of 
urgency in Washington is not strong enough 
to resist the lobbying power of the aviation 
industry and, even more important, the polit- 
ical muscle of Sen. Warren Magnuson of 
Washington. 

The Boeing Co., which stands to gain Fed- 
erally-induced windfall profits without risk- 
ing any of its own capital as a designer of 
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the superjet, is a gargantuan force in the 
political and economic world of Magnuson’s 
home State. Facing a determined Republican 
bid to unseat him in 1968, Magnuson made it 
clear to the White House he wanted a hefty 
appropriation for his pet project this year. 

He had more than a few favors coming. 
Without Magnuson serving as blocking back 
in the Senate Appropriations Committee, the 
President never would have won final ap- 
proval of his model cities plan. 

The very fact that Great Society projects 
like model cities retain a high priority in time 
of shooting war refiects the President’s at- 
tempted—but unattainable—balancing act. 
Mr. Johnson has set himself the impossible 
goal of being a war President and a reform 
President at the same time. While seeking to 
contain Asian communism in Vietnam, he 
also seeks to make history with his domestic 


rograms. 

Even pro-LJB members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee were disappointed last 
week when the President’s leading economic 
lieutenants refused to sell the tax increase 
as & war tax needed for the boys in Vietnam. 
This strategy comes straight from the White 
House, which has strenuously avoided moy- 
ing to a wartime atmosphere even in its 
rhetoric. 

If diplomatic measures in Korea fail and 
another war front develops there, the Presi- 
dent will have no choice. He will have to go 
that extra step and jettison major parts of 
his business-as-usual budget. Then that fat 
new SST appropriation (for a project some 
always regarded as dubious) almost surely 
would be the first to go. 


DISPARITY IN FEDERAL CUTBACKS 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened with interest to the comment of 
the last speaker regarding the civil su- 
personic transport, and I might point 
out that if we are going in the next few 
years to have the economic health in this 
country necessary to pay for these pro- 
grams, we must continue with our eco- 
nomic programs that will bring pros- 
perity in the 1970’s and the 1980's. 

I would like to specifically mention the 
law enforcement program and in par- 
ticular point out that the gentleman and 
I debated this program on the floor when 
the bill was before the House. That bill 
is still languishing because of some of the 
amendments voted by the House directed 
that this matter be handled through the 
States rather than go through the local 
law enforcement agencies. The problem 
pointed out in the House debate has be- 
come apparent through debate in the 
Senate that the States do not have the 
facilities at the present time to handle 
the movement of law enforcement funds 
from the Federal Government to their 
States. 

So I hope that the gentleman, particu- 
larly with regard to our law-enforce- 
ment problem, will withdraw his objec- 
tions to this being done through the 
States area and that we can achieve an 
immediate compromise and pass the 
President’s bill to improve our law en- 
forcement at the local level, then per- 
haps we can see it come back from the 
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Senate and then pass it through the 
House. The SST is not involved in this 
problem. 


THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 
MESSAGE 


Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s budget message will be read in a 
few minutes. 

I would say that this is one of the 
most important messages that we will 
have this year. Those of us who serve on 
the Committee on Ways and Means have 
had the opportunity to examine these 
recommendations in some detail, when 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, and the Chairman of the Fed- 
era] Reserve Board appeared before the 
e ttee on Ways and Means last 
week. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment this rep- 
resents a well- considered budget, one, of 
course, which will be subject to careful 
examination by the appropriate subcom- 
mittees of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Nevertheless, I think it should be 
pointed out that this budget requests less 
in new spending than any budget which 
has been submitted to the Congress in 
the last 3 or 4 years. The increase of 
about $10 billion is limited almost en- 
tirely to items made necessary by recent 
actions taken by Congress such as the 
new veterans benefits, the additional 
benefits under medicaid, and the other 
social security provisions, as well as the 
pay increase for the military and civil- 
ians working in the Government, interest 
on the national debt, and so on. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that Congress will 
examine this budget carefully. I will say 
that if we pass the entire budget, includ- 
ing all of the military aspects of it, the 
National Government will still be requir- 
ing less of the gross national product 
than we required, let us say, in World 
War II, when the total ran from 40 to 50 
percent of the gross national product, 
and then less the percentage we took at 
the time of our main commitment in 
Korea, when it ran up to 25 percent. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, in my judg- 
ment this budget points up the need for 
a tax increase as recommended by the 
President. I would hope that we will soon 
consider the proposed surtax now pend- 
ing before the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It is my opinion that a tax in- 
crease is needed in order to maintain the 
stability of our economy and to support 
our forces in Vietnam. 

I would point out that the recom- 
mended 10-percent surcharge represents 
less than one-half of the tax reductions 
that we have voted in the last 5 years, 
and substantially less, by any measure- 
ment, than the tax increase voted at the 
time of the commencement of the war in 
Korea and at the time of World War II. 

I would certainly concur that tax in- 
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creases seldom win high points for popu- 
larity. On the other hand, the role of 
this House should never be confined to 
doing only what is popular. We have 
a compelling obligation to take those 
actions which are responsible and es- 
sential to the Nation’s well-being—de- 
spite what may seem to be their unpopu- 
larity. 

There is no doubt that raising taxes in 
an election year will be difficult. It will 
require political courage of the highest 
degree. At the same time, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the Nation’s 
economic health requires a tax in- 
crease—and soon. However, let us put 
the entire tax question in proper per- 
spective. We should keep in mind that 
the recommended increase will be: rela- 
tively smali; only temporary in nature; 
and applied fully to reducing the deficit, 
not increasing other spending. 

The proposed tax increase is often 
misunderstood. It is not an increase of 
10 percent as measured against our in- 
come; it is a 10-percent-of-tax liability. 
This comes to an average additional tax 
of only 1 penny on every dollar of in- 
come, not a dime on every dollar as some 
would have us believe. This is a small 
price to pay, considering the benefits 
which it could provide in the form of 
price stability, easing the monetary bind 
for housing expansion, and restoring 
some semblance of balance in our inter- 
national payments. Moreover, failure to 
enact the tax increase will undoubtedly 
cost us more than the 1 penny on the 
dollar requested—without bringing in 
any of the benefits. 

Second, the surcharge will only re- 
main in effect as long as our special ef- 
forts in Vietnam require it. The tax 
can, and should, be removed promptly 
as soon as possible. 

Finally, we can be assured that all of 
the increase will be applied to reducing 
the deficit. The normal increase in reve- 
nues associated with economic growth— 
some $1112 billion in 1969—will more 
than cover the $10.4 billion increase ex- 
pected in Federal outlays over 1968. 
Thus, all of the additional revenues from 
the surcharge and other tax measures 
can be used to reduce our national deficit 
for fiscal year 1969. Without the in- 
crease, the deficit would exceed $20 bil- 
lion—a result which could seriously un- 
dermine our economic strength. 

In conclusion, we must act, and act 
now, to restore the economy to a path 
of noninflationary economic growth. 


REQUESTED INCREASE IN FUNDS 
FOR THE SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the comments made by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR] I 
would like to call attention to the fact 
that funds for the supersonic aircraft 
development program are increased in 
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this budget, as well as new obligational 
authority, by $80,625,000 over last year. 
The SST spending program for 1969 is 
$251 million above the spending program 
for this program last year. 


THE BUDGET, 1969—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 225) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States which was 
read: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The budget I send you today reflects a 
series of difficult choices. They are 
choices we cannot avoid. How we make 
the choices will affect our future as a 
strong, responsible, and compassionate 
people. 

We now possess the strongest military 
capability that any nation has ever had. 
Domestically, we have enjoyed an un- 
paralleled period of economic advance. 
Nevertheless, we are confronted by a 
number of problems which demand our 
energies and determination. 

Abroad we face the challenge of an 
obstinate foe, who is testing our resolve 
and the worth of our commitment. While 
we maintain our unremitting search for 
a just and reasonable peace, we must 
also continue a determined defense 
against aggression. This budget provides 
the funds needed for that defense, and 
for the maintenance and improvement 
of our total defense forces. The costs of 
that defense—even after a thorough re- 
view and screening—remain very large. 

At home we face equally stubborn 
foes—poverty, slums and substandard 
housing, urban blight, polluted air and 
water, excessively high infant mortality, 
rising crime rates, and inferior education 
for too many of our citizens. In recent 
years, we have come to recognize that 
these are conquerable ills. We have used 
our ingenuity to develop means to attack 
them, and have devoted increasing re- 
sources to that effort. We would be dere- 
lict in our responsibilities as a great na- 
tion if we shrank from pressing forward 
toward solutions to these problems. 

But faced with a costly war abroad 
and urgent requirements at home, we 
have had to set priorities. And “priority” 
is but another word for “choice.” We 
cannot do everything we would wish to 
do. And so we must choose carefully 
among the many competing demands on 
our resources. 

After carefully weighing priorities, I 
am proposing three kinds of actions: 

First, I have carefully examined the 
broad range of defense and civilian 
needs, and am proposing the selective 
expansion of existing programs or the 
inauguration of new programs only as 
necessary to meet those urgent require- 
ments whose fulfillment we cannot delay. 

Second, I am proposing delays and 
deferments in existing programs, wher- 
ever this can be done without sacrificing 
vital national objectives. 

Third, I am proposing basic changes, 
reforms, or reductions designed to lower 
the budgetary cost of a number of Fed- 
eral programs which, in their present 
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form, no longer effectively meet the 
needs of today. 

Federal programs bring important 
benefits to all segments of the Nation. 
This is why they were proposed and en- 
acted in the first place. Setting priorities 
among them, proposing reductions in 
some places and fundamental reforms 
in others, is a difficult and a painful 
task. But it is also a duty. I ask the Con- 
gress and the American people to help 
me carry out that duty. 

Even after a rigorous screening of 
priorities, however, the cost of meeting 
our most pressing defense and civilian 
requirements cannot be responsibly 
financed without a temporary tax in- 
crease. I requested such an increase a 
year ago. On the basis of changed fiscal 
conditions, I revised my request in a spe- 
cial message to the Congress last August. 
Iam renewing that request now. 

There is no question that as a nation 
we are strong enough, we are intelligent 
enough, we are productive enough to 
carry out our responsibilities and take 
advantage of our opportunities. Our 
ability to act as a great nation is not at 
issue. It is our will that is being tested. 

Are we willing to tax our incomes an 
additional penny on the dollar to finance 
the cost of Vietnam responsibly? Are we 
willing to take the necessary steps to 
preserve a stable economy at home and 
the soundness of the dollar abroad? 

One way or the other we will be taxed. 
We can choose to accept the arbitrary 
and capricious tax levied by inflation, 
and high interest rates, and the likeli- 
hood of a deteriorating balance of pay- 
ments, and the threat of an economic 
bust at the end of the boom. 

Or, we can choose the path of re- 
sponsibility. We can adopt a reasoned 
and moderate approach to our fiscal 
needs. We can apportion the fiscal bur- 
den equitably and rationally through the 
tax measures I am proposing. 

The question, in short, is whether we 
can match our will and determination 
to our responsibilities and our capacity. 

BUDGET SUMMARY 


I am presenting my 1969 budget under 
the new unified budget concept unani- 
mously recommended by the bipartisan 
Commission on Budget Concepts I ap- 
pointed last year. Among the many 
changes recommended by the Commis- 
sion and incorporated in this year’s 
budget presentation, two stand out: 

First, the total budget includes the 
receipts and expenditures of the trust 
funds, which were excluded from the tra- 
ditional “administrative budget” concept. 
Because some $47 billion of trust funds 
are included in the new budget concept, 
its totals are much larger than those in 
the old administrative budget. 

Second, when the Federal Government 
makes a repayable loan, the effect on the 
economy is very different than when it 
spends money for a missile, a dam, or a 
grant program. A loan is an exchange of 
financial assets. Unlike other outlays, it 
does not directly add to the income of the 
recipient. Consequently, the Commission 
on Budget Concepts recommended that 
the budget identify and distinguish ex- 
penditures” from “lending,” and, for 
purposes of evaluating economic impact, 
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show a separate calculation of the sur- 
plus or deficit based on expenditure 
totals alone. My budget presentation fol- 
lows this significant recommendation. 

This budget carries a special section 
showing the relationship between the new 
and the old concepts. 

The 1969 budget proposes outlays of 
$186.1 billion, of which: 

$182.8 billion is spending. 

$3.3 billion is net lending. 

Including the effects of the tax in- 
crease I am proposing, revenues in fiscal 
year 1969 are estimated at $178.1 billion. 

On the new budget basis, the overall 
deficit of $8.0 billion anticipated in 1969 
compares with an estimated deficit of 
$19.8 billion in 1968. Thus, the reduction 
in the deficit is estimated to be $11.8 
billion. 

A better measure of the direct impact 
of the Federal budget on the Nation’s 
income and output is given by the ex- 
penditure account (which excludes the 
lending programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment). The expenditure deficit in fiscal 
year 1969 is estimated at $4.7 billion, a 
reduction of $9.3 billion from 1968. 

Between 1968 and 1969 the normal 
growth in revenues—associated with ris- 
ing incomes and business activity—is ex- 
pected to be $11.5 billion. This more than 
covers the rise in budget outlays between 
the two years—estimated at $10.4 billion. 
Consequently, all of the revenues from 
the proposed surcharge and the speedup 
in corporate tax payments will be applied 
towards reducing the budget deficit. 

To carry forward the proposals in the 
budget, I am requesting new budget au- 
thority of $201.7 billion for 1969, of which 
$141.5 billion will have to be provided 
through appropriation bills or similar ac- 
tion during the current session of Con- 
gress. The remainder will become avail- 
able under existing law without current 
congressional action, including the social 
insurance trust funds and interest on 
the public debt. 

SUMMARY OF THE BUDGET AND FINANCIAL PLAN 

[Fiscal years. In billions] 


1967 1968 1969 
Description actual esti- esti- 
mate mate 
Budget authority (largely appro- 
priations ns): = 
Previously enacted $135.4 $125.1 ....... 
1 for current action by 
— . eg oe 3.3 6141.5 
1 available without 
current action by Congress.. 58.7 69.9 73.1 
Deductions for interfund and 
intragovernmental transac- 
tions and applicable receipts. —11.5 —11.8 —12.9 
Total, budget authority... 182.6 186.5 201.7 
bain expenditures, and net 
ng: 
diture account: 
ae Te ey 149.6 155.8 1781 
Expenditures (excludes net 
lending) 153.2 169.9 1382. 8 
Expenditure deſſcit (-). 3.6 14.0 —4.7 
Loan account: 
Loan disbursements 17.8 29.9 20.4 
Loan repayments —12.6 —15.1 —17.1 
Net lending 5.2 5. 8 3. 3 
Total —.— 
we es 149.6 155.8 178.1 
Galen ‘expenditures and 
net lending) 158.4 175.6 186.1 
Budget deficit (-) —8.8 —19.8 —8.0 
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SUMMARY OF THE BUDGET AND FINANCIAL PLAN— 
Continued 


[Fiscal years, In billions] 


1967 1968 1969 
Description actual esti- esti- 
mate mate 
ag = financi 
rrowing rom the — $3.6 220. 8 $8.0 
Reduction of cash balances, etc. 5.3 -10 ® 
Total, budget financing 8&8 19.8 8.0 
barren debt, end of Bs 
actua 
Gross amount out- 
standing „5 341.3 370.0 387.2 
Held — 265.6 269.2 290.0 298.0 


1 Less than $50,000,000. 
FISCAL PROGRAM FOR 1969 


Economic background.—The overall 
fiscal policy for 1969 has been designed 
to achieve four major goals: 

Continuation of sustained growth in 
jobs and real income for the American 
people. 

Lessening of inflationary pressures. 

Improvement in the U.S. balance of 
payments. 

Reduction in Federal borrowing, aimed 
at reducing the upward pressure on in- 
terest rates. 

In March, the American economy will 
achieve a new milestone as it enters its 
eighth year of sustained expansion. No 
prior period in our history has been 
marked by an expansion of such long 
duration. Each month that we continue 
to move ahead creates its own new rec- 
ord. And this record translates into jobs, 
incomes, and rising living standards for 
the American people. 

During the past 4 years, the continued 
expansion has resulted in: 

The creation of 7½ million new jobs; 

An increase of 21% in national output; 

A rise of 18.8% in per capita income 
after taxes and after adjustment for 
price change; 

A rise of 12% in output per man-hour 
in the private sector of the economy; 

A decline of 6% million in the number 
of people living in poverty; and 

A rate of unemployment which, for the 
past 2 years, has averaged less than 4% 
ot the labor force and now stands at 
3.7%. 

Many factors contributed to this un- 
paralleled achievement. But chief among 
them was the flexible use of fiscal pol- 
icy—particularly the tax reductions and 
reforms of 1962, 1964, and 1965. A lag- 
ging economy was set in moticn and sus- 
tained in expansion through these 
actions. 

Between calendar years 1961 and 1965, 
economic growth was accompanied by a 
remarkable degree of price stability. 
Wholesale industrial prices rose by about 
one-half of 1% per year. The an- 
nual increase in consumer prices was 
about 144%. 

Since 1965, however, our economic 
achievements have been marred by an 
accelerated rate of price increases. Al- 
though these increases have not been as 
great as those in many other industrial 
countries, the consumer price index in the 
past 2 years has risen at an annual rate 
of 2.9%, and wholesale industrial prices 
at an annual rate of 1.8%. 
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Interest rates on loans and securities 
of all types have advanced sharply, first 
in 1966, and then after a short period of 
decline, again in 1967. Our balance of 
payments deficit—which had been re- 
duced from $3.9 billion in 1960 to $1.4 
billion in 1966—took a sharp turn for the 
worse in 1967. 

The problems of rising 8 and in- 
terest rates, and a worsening balance of 
payments, arise from many causes. And 
their correction will require a variety of 
measures, But central to any attack upon 
them is a fiscal policy which—through a 
combination of expenditure control and 
tax increase—sharply reduces the inap- 
propriate stimulus of a large Federal 
budget deficit in today’s vigorous econ- 
omy. 

We are now spending approximately 
$25 billion annually to support our ef- 
forts in Vietnam—in the 4 fiscal years, 
1966 through 1969 combined, we will have 
spent more than $75 billion. Our annual 
expenditure for this purpose amounts to 
about 3% of gross national prod- 
uct. Other outlays, exclusive of social in- 
surance trust funds, have been declining 
as a share of the Nation’s income and 
output in recent years. It is not the rise 
in regular budget outlays which requires 
a tax increase, but the cost of Vietnam. 
BUDGET OUTLAYS AS A PERCENTAGE OF GROSS NATIONAL 

PRODUCT 7 
[Fiscal years. In percent] 


Avera; 1965 1968 1969 
1 actual esti- esti- 
actual mate mate 
Total outlays: 
. 009 3.1 3.0 
Social insurance trust 
H. 3.4 4.2 4.4 
Other outlays ----- 16 14.6 14.2 13.9 
Less than 0.05 percent. 


The tax increase I am requesting is in 
the same form as the one I recommended 
last year—a temporary 10% surcharge 
on individual and corporation income 
taxes. I again strongly urge its early ap- 
proval by the Congress, with an effective 
date of January 1, 1968, for corporations 
and April 1, 1968, for individuals. 

With enactment of the tax measures 
proposed in this budget—the surcharge, 
extension of excises, and the accelera- 
tion of corporate tax collections—the to- 
tal budget deficit can be cut by more 
than half between 1968 and 1969. With- 
out the tax measures, the deficit in 1969 
would remain close to $20 billion for the 
second year in a row. In an economy al- 
ready moving strongly upward, such a 
deficit in 1969 would clearly add sharply 
to inflationary pressures, 

Inflation robs the purchasing power 
of those living on fixed incomes. It is a 
regressive tax which strikes hardest at 
those least able to afford it—the poor and 
the elderly. 

By raising the price at which we must 
sell in foreign markets, inflation also 
causes our export industries to suffer and 
our imports to increase more rapidly. 
Perhaps even more importantly, failure 
to take decisive fiscal action to reduce 
our budget deficit would raise strong 
doubts throughout the world about 
America’s willingness to keep its finan- 
cial house in order. 
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Finally, unless we take action to re- 
duce the budget deficit significantly, Fed- 
eral borrowing is likely to be so large as 
to drive up interest rates and reduce the 
availability of credit, especially to home 
buyers, small businessmen, and State and 
local governments. 

Revenues.—The $178.1 billion in esti- 
mated revenues for fiscal year 1969 in- 
cludes $12.9 billion from the tax meas- 
ures I am proposing—the temporary in- 
come tax surcharge, the extension of 
present excise tax rates, and the speedup 
in corporation tax payments. 

As I have repeatedly noted, the tem- 
porary surcharge represents a modest 
addition to our current tax bills. It would 
spread most equitably and fairly the cost 
of the commitments we must meet. It 
would exempt entirely from increased 
taxation about 17 million Americans 
whose low incomes place them within 
the first two tax brackets. It would not 
be haphazard and capricious like the tax 
of inflation. In terms of the income of 
individuals subject to the surcharge, the 
tax increase would average about one 
additional penny on the dollar. And, un- 
like inflation, it can be removed prompt- 
ly if no longer warranted by our unusual 
outlays in Southeast Asia. 

I am also proposing that the telephone 
excise tax of 10% and the automobile ex- 
cise tax of 7% be extended at these rates 
beyond April 1, 1968, instead of dropping 
to 1% and 2%, respectively, as provided 
in present law. In addition, the Congress 
should enact the proposals made last 
year to modify the provisions for cur- 
rent payment of the corporate income 
tax so that they correspond to the cur- 
rent payment provisions applicable to 
individuals. 

BUDGET RECEIPTS 
[Fiscal years. In billions} 


Source 1967 1968 1969 
actual estimate estimate 
Individual income taxes $61.5 $67.7 $80.9 
Corporation income taxes 34.0 31.3 34.3 
Excise taxes 13,7 13.8 14.7 
Employment taxes 27.8 29.7 34.2 
All other receipts. ......... 12.6 13.3 14.1 
ee E 149.6 155, 8 178.1 
Under existing law... .....- 149.6 152.8 165.0 

Under proposed Wade: 

ax measures. 3.0 12.9 
N ios ss ed Seis See 33 


An estimated $4.4 billion of the in- 
crease in revenues in 1969 will come 
from employment taxes which fi- 
nance social security and other trust 
fund programs. Under the recent amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, the 
annual wages on which each employee's 
social security taxes are paid rose from 
$6,600 to $7,800 as of January 1, 1968, 
and the combined employer-employee 
payroll tax will increase from 8.8% to 
9.6% on January 1, 1969. 

I am also recommending a number of 
new and increased user charges for pro- 
grams in which the services provided by 
the Federal Government yield direct 
benefits to specific individuals and busi- 
nesses. These charges—notably in the 
field of transportation—will, and should, 
shift the burden of financing from the 
general taxpayer to those who benefit 
directly, and make the provision of these 
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services dependent upon the willingness 
of the user to pay for them. 

Outlays—The $186.1 billion in total 
budget outlays for 1969 represents an 
increase of $10.4 billion from the current 
fiscal year. Almost all of this increase 
is accounted for by rising outlays for 
defense and for relatively fixed charges 
under present laws. 

Of the total $10.4 billion increase: 
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$3.3 billion is for national defense; 

$4.2 billion is for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s social insurance programs 
(chiefly social security and Medicare) ; 

$1.6 billion is for the second step of 
the civilian and military pay increase 
enacted last year; and 

$1.3 billion is for other relatively fixed 
charges (interest, public assistance, vet- 
erans pensions, etc.). 


CONTROLLABILITY OF BUDGET OUTLAYS 
[Fiscal years. In billions] 


Type of controllability 1967 1968 1969 ange, 
actual estimate estimate 92883 
e TTT—TTTdT0T0TdTTTTTTTTTTc RE A T Aa 70.1 76. 5 ` 
Relatively uncontrollable civilian — pw $ 3 N N 
Open-ended programs and fixed cosi 
—.— security, medicare, and other social insurance trust funds 30.3 34.3 38.5 +4.2 
... ̃ ˙ ! RT Ee ee, E ee 12.5 13.5 14.4 +.9 
Civilian and military pay increase 44˖4 „ „„4„„„„ 1.6 +1.6 
Veterans pensions, compensation, and insurance 4.9 5.1 5.2 +. 1 
Public assistance grants... . ge 4.2 5.2 5.7 +5 
om honk — 12 Credit Corporation) 1. 4 >$ i +.1 
. . . —.4 
3 4 4 

2.4 2.7 2.8 10 1 

Subtotal, relatively uncontrollable civilian programs 57.1 64.7 71. k 
Relatively 3 civilian programs, including 4 from wy 7} 
Kb ˙ÜAAAAAAͤ — 35.2 39.0 39.5 +.5 
undistributed r E S seca neo nenne —4.0 —4.6 —5.0 —.5 
e . rreggene dinin isroeannr 158, 4 175.6 186, 1 +10.4 

1 Less than $50,000,000. 
Outlays in relatively controllable civil- BUDGET OUTLAYS 


ian programs are estimated to rise by 
$0.5 billion from 1968 to 1969. This rise 
is more than accounted for by an in- 
crease of $14 to $2 billion in payments 
on prior contracts and obligations. On 
the other hand, budget outlays by the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
trust fund are scheduled to decline. All 
other outlays in relatively controllable 
civilian programs will be essentially un- 
changed from 1968 to 1969. 

Within this relatively stable total, 
however, there are a large number of in- 
dividual increases and decreases. Tight 
budgeting does not mean an indiscrimi- 
nate “hold-the-line” on all programs. 
Rather, it implies a rigorous application 
of priorities, providing increases where 
needs are urgent and returns high, slow- 
ing the growth of programs with less 
urgent priority, and reducing outlays 
where requirements have decreased or 
programs have become outmoded. 

In the application of this priority sys- 
tem, my budget provides selective in- 
creases for a number of urgent domestic 
programs, particularly: 

Manpower training; 

Model Cities; 

3 to control the rising crime 
rate; 

Family planning and health care for 
mothers and infants; 

Air and water pollution control; and 

Research in better methods of educa- 
tion, and assistance in increasing the 
supply of qualified teachers. 

These and the other selected programs 
for which I am recommending increases, 
respond to the most urgent needs of our 
Nation today—the basic problems of 
poverty, crime, and the quality of our 
environment. I urge the Congress to give 
them the most careful consideration. We 
can ignore these problems only at grave 
risk of harm to the fabric of our society. 


[Fiscal years. In billions} 


Description 1967 1968 1969 
actual estimate estimate 798883 
National defense 90. 1 $76.5 $79.8 +§3.3 
Social security medicare, 
and other social insur- 
ance trust funds 30.3 34.3 385 +442 
Other major social pro- 
or 
italy shawna E a 4.0 4.5 4.7 +.2 
Heath Ceci med- 
S 3.4 4.4 4.9 +.5 
Labor ‘ond manpower.. 1.1 1.3 1.5 +.2 
Economic opportunity 
programs 1.5 1.9 2.0 7. 1 
elfare_ 8 3.9 4.6 4.9 3 
Urban community de- 
velopment, and low 
— ee income 
1 1.1 2.0 2.3 +.4 
Regional 8 2 4 8 +.1 
Ee ae 12.5 135 14.4 +.9 
5 and military pay 
e e GL e 16 +1.6 
All other 34.2 36.9 36.0 —.8 
Undistributed intragovern- 
mental payments (-).. —4.0 —4.6 —5.0 —.5 
Total budget outlays. 158.4 175.6 186.1 10.4 


At the same time as I propose selected 
increases, I have taken other steps to 
hold budget totals to the minimum con- 
sistent with the national security and 
well-being. My budget provides for: 

The cutback of controllable programs 
in 1968 which the Congress enacted upon 
my recommendation; 

Reductions, deferrals, and program re- 
forms, which would reduce program lev- 
els in a variety of Federal activities by 
$2.9 billion in 1969; 

A determined effort to slow the pace of 
federally financed construction pro- 
grams as much as possible consistent 
with orderly government and sound 
practices; 

A careful review of all budget requests 
to insure that increases are recom- 
mended only in case of high priority 
programs. 
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Budget authority—Before Federal 
agencies can spend or lend funds, the 
Congress must enact authority for them 
to incur financial obligations and make 
the payments required to meet these ob- 
ligations. Most of this authority is pro- 
vided in the form of appropriations. 

For fiscal year 1969, a total of $201.7 
billion of such authority is proposed: 

New obligational authority of $197.1 
billion for expenditure account pro- 
grams, and 

Lending authority of $4.6 billion for 
loan account programs. 

Not all of this authority will be fully 
obligated or spent in 1969; some of it 
is needed to provide the authority for 
major procurement, construction, loan 
contracts, and other large-scale activities 
in which obligations made in one year 
result in outlays over a period of years. 

Of the total budget authority recom- 
mended for 1969, the Congress would 
have to act on $141.5 billion during the 
current session. The remaining authority 
will become available under existing law 
without further action by the Congress. 
Such authority consists chiefly of trust 
fund programs (under which the reve- 
nues of the special taxes and other spe- 
cific receipts financing the programs are 
automatically appropriated) and inter- 
est on the public debt. 

The authority for 1969 which the Con- 
gress is being asked to enact is $13.1 bil- 
lion greater than the current estimate 
for 1968, but only $6.1 billion higher than 
the amount enacted 2 years ago. Current 
action by the Congress to provide budget 
authority varies widely from year to year 
because in several large programs—high- 
ways, TVA electric power construction, 
and the special assistance functions of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, for example—budget au- 
thority is provided in 1 year to cover a 
number of succeeding years. In fiscal 
year 1968, there is a considerable decline 
in the amount of such multiyear au- 
thority. 

BUDGET AUTHORITY 


[Fiscal years. In billions} 


Description 1967 1968 1969 
actual estimate estimate 
Available through current action by 
the Congress: 
Previously enacted............. $135.4 8125.11 
Proj in this budget. $138. 4 
To be requested apareis 
For supplemental requirements 
under present la Www. 3.0 0) 
Upon enactment of proposed 
MMMM . class seinen 2 -9 
Allowances: 
Civilian and military pay in- 
— eee Sasa aea 1.6 
Contingencies............-.. -.-... 2 6 
Subtotal, available through 
current action by the 
NETO sb A 20 135.4 128.4 141.5 
Available without current action by 
the Congress (permanent au- 
thorizations): 
Trust funds 41.7 50.1! 54.0 
Interest on the public debt. 13.4 14.4 15.2 
OUT... e 3.6 5.4 3.9 
Interfund and intragovernmental 
transactions (-)) —6.6 —7.4 —8.2 
Applicable receipts from the pub- 
A —4.9 —4.4 4.6 
Total budget authority 182.6 186.5 201.7 


1 Less than $50,000,000. 
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Of the $15.2 billion increase in total 
budget authority in 1969, $6.2 billion is 
for the Department of Defense and mili- 
tary assistance program, $3.9 billion is 
available for trust funds, $0.9 billion is 
for interest on the public debt, and $1.6 
billion for the military and civilian pay 
raises effective July 1, 1968. 

The remaining increase in budget au- 
thority totals $2.6 billion. 

Major increases in this remainder are: 

$586 million for public assistance and 
payments to the Medicare trust fund. 

$597 million for foreign economic as- 
sistance, to meet minimal development 
needs, primarily in Latin America and 
Asia, following the reductions in this 
program last year. 

$442 million for Federal manpower ac- 
tivities of civilian agencies. 

$163 million for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (apart from its manpower 
activities) . 

$245 million for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, largely associated with the 
new Sentinel antiballistic missile system. 

$688 million for the Model Cities pro- 
gram. 

Major decreases from 1968 to 1969 in- 
clude: 

$401 million for construction grant 
programs of the Office of Education. 

$254 million for the Post Office, reflect- 
ing the postal rate increase enacted in 
1967. 

$204 million for health construction 
grants. 

$218 million for the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, because 
requirements for the Apollo program are 
declining. 

$81 million for certain Corps of Engi- 
neers construction activities. 

This budget includes for fiscal year 
1968 $3.4 billion in supplemental appro- 
priations recommended for enactment 
this year, along with the related outlays. 
Of this total, $1.1 billion represents the 
current year’s cost of the pay raise for 
Federal personnel, over and above 
amounts the agencies have been able to 
absorb. The other major supplemental 
requirement is $1.6 billion for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, largely for welfare payments and 
medical assistance, and for the Govern- 
ment’s payments to the health insurance 
trust fund. 

BUDGET PROGRAM REDUCTIONS AND REFORMS 


In this budget I am recommending two 
kinds of measures to reduce Federal out- 
lays. 

First, I am proposing certain reduc- 
tions which primarily reflect the strin- 
gent nature of the 1969 budget. I am, for 
example, recommending a temporary re- 
duction in certain construction pro- 
grams, not because they have outlived 
their usefulness, but because a deferral 
of this construction is appropriate in a 
period when we must relieve inflationary 
pressures by reducing the deficit. 

These reductions refiect a cut in ex- 
isting program levels in terms of obli- 
gations, commitments, or contracts, 
which can be accomplished without sub- 
stantially altering the character of the 
affected program. Such reductions are 
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estimated to bring 1969 programs some 
$1.6 billion below 1968 appropriated 
levels. 

Second, I am recommending long-run 
reforms and modifications to eliminate 
certain programs or make them more ef- 
fective. As the economic and social pro- 
file of the Nation changes, Federal pro- 
grams must also change—or run the risk 
of being inappropriate, ineffective, and 
irrelevant. 

Under the reform proposals, the pro- 
gram level of older outmoded activities 
would be reduced, or, in certain cases, 
charges for benefits would be imposed or 
substantially increased. These proposed 
reforms are estimated to reduce the 1969 
budgetary burden for these programs by 
$1.2 billion below the prior year’s levels. 
The corresponding amount for 1970 is 
estimated at $1.4 billion. 

Change will not be easy. Many revi- 
sions will require legislation, for which 
I seek congressional support and ap- 
proval. Many of these programs have 
lived long lives and recipients have be- 
come accustomed to enjoying their bene- 
fits. Nevertheless, today’s priorities de- 
mand change—no matter how difficult it 
may be. 

The expenditure savings from these re- 
ductions and reforms will not all occur 
in 1969, but will be spread over several 
years. These proposals, shown in the ac- 
companying table, will touch nearly 
every major agency in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


BUDGET PROGRAM REDUCTIONS AND REFORMS 
[Fiscal years. In millions} 


e 
ro- 
Agency and program gram level, 
as funded, 
1969 
BUDGET REDUCTIONS 
riculture: 
‘arm operating loans —$50 


Rural electrification loan: 
Forest roads and trails_ 
r and water loans 
Water and sewer grants 
Watershed protection program 
Flood prevention program... 
Agricultural research 
Forest protection and utilization 
ron plains conservation program 
CC 


Subtotal, Agricufture - 


Commerce: 
Ship construction 
Research, Maritime Administration 


Subtotal, Commerce 


Health, Education, and Welfare: 
College facility grants -0v ounen 
Books, equipment, guidance, and testing grants 11 
Health research facilities construction 
School aid to federally impacted areas 
Medical library construction grants. 


Subtotal, Health, Education, and Welfare 


Housing and Urban Development: 
Grants for basic water and sewer facilities 
Public facility loans. ............--.-.---.-. 
Special assistance for market rate mortgages, 
Federal National Mortgage Association 


Subtotal, Housing and Urban Development. 
Interior: 
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BUDGET PROGRAM REDUCTIONS AND REFORMS—Con. 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


Cuts below 
1968 pro- 
Agency and program gram level, 
as funded, 
1969 
BUDGET REDUCTIONS 
Justice: Elimination of new prison construction —$1 
State: Educational exchange —1 
SS 
Atomic Energy Commission: 
Production of special nuclear materials 1 70 
—8 
ü E si N E EES A —6 
Subtotal, Atomic Energy Commissſon —36 
General Services Administration: Construction... —143 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration: 
Manned and unmanned exploration and other 
Nen BI roA EE EEIE EA SEAS —447 
National Science Foundation; Institutional science 
— «382. EE —31 
Small Business Administration: 
LATS . ˙ K —40 
Economic opportunity loans —25 
Investment company loans. —25 
Subtotal, Small Business Administration. —90 
Total, budget reductions PRN 
1969 1970 
PROGRAM. REFORMS 
. n —＋ 1 
rogram—limit to practices with long - 
— TTT —$120 —$120 
Health, Education, and Welfare: School 
aid to federally impacted areas—tie 
payments more closely to Federal bur- 
dene eee e —100 
Housing and Urban Development: Pri- 
vate housing—place greater reliance 
on the private market (requiring 
change in statutory interest rate ceil- 
TTA ee Ra SS —669 —669 
Labor: Institute user charges to recover 
expenses under Longshoremen and 
Harbor Workers Compensation Act. —3 —3 
Transportation: 
Airway services—increase taxes on 
F —40 —55 
Waterways—im tax on users -7 —14 
. 3 is — 
esel fuels and apply gradua 
use tax by Weight —239 —250 
Subtotal, Transportation —286 —319 
Veterans’ Administration: 
pensation—eliminate statutory 
ayments for cases of arrested 
uberculosis....-..------------.- —54 -34 
Burial benefits—eliminate duplication 
with social security —46 — 4 


Pensions count railroad retirement 
benefits as part of income in setting 
amount of veterans pension —7 —7 


Subtotal, Veterans’ Administra- 


FFT 107 —107 
Small Business Administration: Disaster 
foans—employ more equitable and 
rigorous criteria. —50 —50 
Water resources projects of several 
agencies—raise the interest rate used 
for evaluating projects 09 9 
Total, program reforms..-..--..-- —1,235 —1,368 
SS 
Grand total, budget program reduc- 
tions and reforms, 1989 . 


1While no immediate savings are realized, the long-term 
effect could be substantial. 


There have been suggestions for a 
long-range study of Federal programs, 
evaluating their effectiveness and pro- 
posing reforms. Clearly, more study of 
potential program reforms is needed. 
My proposals this year represent a first 
step on which we can and should act now. 

Throughout the years, it has been 
easier to discuss the need to restructure 
older Government programs, than ac- 
tually to change them. I urge the Con- 
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gress to take prompt and favorable ac- 

tion in support of these proposals to cull 

out lower priority programs. y 
FEDERAL DEBT 


On the basis of all revenues and out- 
lays included in the new unified budget, 
the Federal debt held by the publie will 
increase to an estimated $298 billion on 
June 30, 1969, from $290 billion at the 
end of fiscal year 1968. A substantial 
amount of Federal debt is not held by 
the public but by Government agencies 
and trust funds. Federal gross debt— 
which is the sum of the amount held by 
the public and within the Government 
is estimated at $387.2 billion at the end of 
fiscal year 1969. 

During the past year the Congress sub- 
stantially revised the permanent statu- 
tory debt limit, which applies to concepts 
used in previous budgets. It also provided 
for temporary further increases begin- 
ning with the fiscal year 1969, to take 
care of seasonal fluctuations. On the 
basis of the present fiscal outlook, and 
assuming enactment of the new tax 
measures which I have proposed, it 
should not be necessary to seek revision 
of the limit during this session of the 
Congress. 

If and when it becomes necessary to 
revise the statutory limit, some modifica- 
tions in the scope and nature of the limit 
may be appropriate, in line with the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission on 
Budget Concepts. 


FEDERAL DEBT AND BUDGET FINANCING 
[End of fiscal years. In billions} 


Description 1967 1968 1969 
actual estimate estimate 
sae ag held by the 42 8890 U $268.0 
Plus debt held by Federal 1 i 
agencies and trust 
1 72.2 80.0 89.2 
Equals pes Federal debt. 341.3 370.0 387.2 
Of which: 
Treasury debt. 322.9 344.1 356.7 
Other agency debt. 18.5 25.9 30.5 
Budget financing: 
— pe the 
P 20. 8 8.0 
Reduction of cash 
balances, etc. ....... 5.3 —1.0 10) 
Total budget financing... 8.8 19.8 8.0 
Total budget deficit. ... —8.8 —19.8 —8. 0 
t Less than $50,000,000, 


Under the revised concepts presented 
in this budget, the Federal debt includes 
a wider range of Federal securities than 
the direct obligations of the Treasury 
Department, which have formerly been 
regarded as the public debt. Under the 
new concept, the debt includes: 

Direct obligations of the Treasury; 

Securities issued by other Federal 
agencies; and 

Certificates of participation in assets 
of Federal agencies issued by the Export- 
Import Bank and by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association for itself and as 
trustee for several other agencies. 

In total, agency obligations other than 
Treasury securities will amount to an 
estimated $25.9 billion on June 30, 1968, 
20 2 increase to $30.5 billion by June 
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Increases in borrowing from the public 
represent the primary means of financing 
the budget deficit. Lesser amounts are 
available from time to time by drawing 
down the Treasury’s cash balances or 
from a portion of the seigniorage on the 
Government’s minting operations. 

PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


The budget covers all the expenses 
which can be reasonably anticipated in 
the coming year. To assure that the total 
takes into account the inevitable uncer- 
tainties in estimating for a future pe- 
riod, $2.2 billion in new obligational au- 
thority and $2.0 billion in expenditures 
have been included as special allowances 
for 1969. These allowances provide for: 
(1) civilian and military pay increases 
required by law, and (2) unforeseen con- 
tingencies and the possible costs of new 
programs for which definite estimates 
cannot be made at the present time. 

The Government’s program and budget 
for 1969 are outlined briefly in the table 


and sections that follow: 
BUDGET OUTLAYS 
[Fiscal years. In billions} 
Function 1967 1968 1969 
actual estimate estimate 
Expenditures: 


ational defense $70.1 $76.5 $79.8 

Excluding special Viet- 

A G0. 0) (52.0) (84. 0) 
International affairs and 
finance. . 4.1 4. 3 4.5 

Excluding special Viet- 

F (3.7) (3.9) (4,0) 
Space research and tech- 

a 3 5.4 4.8 4.6 
Agriculture and agricul- 

tural resources 3.2 4.4 4.5 
Natural resources 21 2.4 2.5 
Commerce and transporta- 

DMN E Wea A 7.3 7.7 8.0 
Housing and community 

deveſopment 8 7 1.4 
Health, labor, and welfare. 39.5 46.4 51.9 
Education 3.6 4.2 4.4 
Veterans benefits and serv- 

1 nine scene 6.4 6,8 7.1 
L 12.5 13.5 14.4 
General government. 2.5 2.6 2.8 
Allowances: 

Civilian and military pay 

CCC ˙ E ²ĩ˙ A 1.6 
Contingencies. -.---.-- 1 
Undistributed intragovern- 
mental payments: 
Government contribu- 
tion for employee 
retirement () —1.7 —1.9 —2. 0 
Interest received by 
trust funds (-) —2,3 —2.7 —3.0 
Total expenditures... 153.2 169.9 182.8 
Total expenditure: 
excluding specia 
Vietnam (132.7) (144.9) (156. 5) 
Net lending: 
International affairs and 
finance. ........ eee 5 7 7 
Agriculture and agricul- 

tural resources 1,2 9 1.1 
Housing and community 

development 1.2 3.3 1.4 
MO 1.7 9 1 

Total net lending 5.2 5. 8 3.3 

Total outiays .------- 158.4 175.6 186.1 

Total outlays, excluding 

special Vietnam (137.9) (150.6) (159. 8) 


National defense. —-In a world of 
shrinking distances, our own peace and 
security is bound up with the destiny of 
other nations. The defense budget for 
1969 reflects our resolve to preserve the 
independence of Vietnam and to provide 
the forces essential for safeguarding our 
national security and international ob- 
ligations. 


Dr ñ?ßfß ß a 
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Since 1961, excluding those forces 
added because of operations in Vietnam, 
we have increased our military capabil- 
ity in every essential category. Our ac- 
complishments include: 

A 45% increase in the number of com- 
bat-assigned Army divisions—from 11 to 
16; 

A 62% increase in the funds for gen- 
eral ship construction and conversion to 
modernize the fleet; 

A 200% increase in the number of 
guided-missile surface ships; 

A 20% increase in the number of Air 
Force tactical fighter and attack aircraft, 
and a 100% increase in the total payload 
capability of all fighter and attack air- 
craft—Air Force, Navy, and Marine 
Corps; 

A 400% increase in our fixed-wing air- 
lift capability—an increase which will 
reach 1,000% in the 1970’s with the in- 
troduction of the mammoth C-5A trans- 
port; and 

A 185% increase in the number of nu- 
clear weapons in the strategic alert 
forces. 

While we stand ready to enter mean- 
ingful discussions with the Soviet Union 
on the limitation of strategic forces, it is 
necessary to assure that our defense ca- 
pabilities remain equal to any challenge 
or threat. I am therefore recommending 
funds in this budget which will: 

Maintain our decisive strategic deter- 
rent by: continuing to convert our stra- 
tegic missile force to the more effective 
Minuteman III and Poseidon; equipping 
those missiles with multiple, independ- 
ently targeted warheads and aids to help 
them penetrate enemy defenses; and 
modernizing our manned bomber force 
with additional FB-111 aircraft and im- 
proved short range attack missiles. 

Proceed with procurement of the Sen- 
tinel missile defense system to meet the 
threat posed by the emerging Chinese 
nuclear capability. In addition, we will 
begin a revamping of our air defenses. 

Augment the firepower, mobility, and 
readiness of our general purpose forces 
by improving their air defenses, buying 
new fixed-wing aircraft and helicopters, 
and procuring other new weapon sys- 
tems. We will also replenish munitions, 
supplies, and equipment consumed in 
Vietnam. 

Improve further our airlift-sealift 
capability by additional purchases of the 
giant C-5A aircraft and initial procure- 
ment of the fast deployment logistics 
ship. 

Continue the vigorous research and 
development effort which constitutes the 
Nation’s investment in our future na- 
tional security. 

To accomplish these improvements, to 
meet all of our requirements in Vietnam, 
and to meet the full year’s cost of the Oc- 
tober 1967 civilian and military pay 
raise will require an increase of $3.3 bil- 
lion in outlays for national defense in 
1969. 

We can and will meet all of our essen- 
tial defense requirements. But we intend 
to insure that our defense dollars are 
spent as efficiently and effectively as pos- 
sible. At my request, the Department of 
Defense will continue its searching re- 
view to reduce costs and to deter or 
stretch out all programs in which econ- 
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omies can be effected without reducing 
overall defense readiness. 

International affairs and finance— 
Through its international programs, the 
United States seeks to promote a peace- 
ful world community in which all nations 
can devote their energies toward im- 
proving the lives of their citizens. We 
share with all governments, particularly 
those of the developed nations, respon- 
pea for making progress toward these 
g 2 

The task is long, hard, and often 
frustrating. But we must not shrink from 
the work of peace. We must continue 
because we are a Nation founded on the 
ideals of humanitarian justice and liberty 
for all men. We must continue because 
we do not wish our children to inherit 
a world in which two-thirds of the people 
are underfed, diseased, and poorly 
educated. 

The $2.5 billion in new obligational au- 
thority requested for 1969 for the eco- 
nomic assistance program is essential to 
the success of our efforts. Most of our 
assistance is provided in concert with 
other industrialized nations, some of 
whom devote a larger proportion of their 
economic resources to this purpose than 
we do. 

Our assistance, even when combined 
with the growing contribution of other 
industrial nations, cannot itself guaran- 
tee the economic growth of developing 
nations. But it can provide the crucial 
margin of difference between success and 
failure for those countries which are 
undertaking the arduous task of eco- 
nomic development. Since outside aid 
cannot substitute for effective self-help, 
we will continue to direct our economic 
assistance to those countries willing to 
help themselves. 

The 1969 economic assistance program 
will continue the trend toward increas- 
ing concentration on improved agricul- 
ture, education, health, and family plan- 
ning. The economic aid program I am 
proposing will: 

Accelerate growth in Latin America by 
modernizing agriculture and expanding 
education, and help lay the foundations 
for a Common Market, as agreed at 
Punta del Este last April. 

Support India’s recovery from reces- 
sion and drought, and assist Pakistan’s 
drive toward self-sufficiency in food. 

Promote progress in the villages of 
Southeast Asia by helping them build 
schools, roads, and farms. 

More than 90% of our AID expendi- 
tures in 1969 will be for purchases made 
in the United States, and I have directed 
intensified efforts to increase this per- 
centage. 

Upon completion of negotiations now 
in progress, I shall recommend legisla- 
tion to authorize a U.S. contribution to 
@ multilateral replenishment of the re- 
sources of the International Develop- 
ment Association, which is managed by 
the World Bank. I shall also request an 
increase in our subscription to the call- 
able capital of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank (IDB); this action will 
enlarge the borrowing and lending capac- 
ity of this vital Alliance for Progress 
institution without requiring expendi- 
ture of U.S. Government funds. These 
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resources, together with our proposed 
contributions to the IDB’s Fund for Spe- 
cial Operations and the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, will permit us to provide ef- 
fective support for sound development 
projects while we share the financial 
burden with other donors. Our contribu- 
tions will include adequate balance of 
payments safeguards. 

To assure sufficient food supplies for 
the developing countries, I am proposing 
extension of the Food for Freedom pro- 
gram beyond its expiration date of De- 
cember 31, 1968. 

The Export-Import Bank will continue 
to assist the growth of U.S. exports, so 
essential to our balance of payments. I 
will propose legislation to establish a new 
Export Expansion Program to guarantee, 
insure, and make direct loans for U.S. 
exports which do not qualify for Bank 
financing under existing criteria. 

Space research and technology.—This 
Nation’s leadership in advanced technol- 
ogy was challenged 10 years ago by Sput- 
nik and again 7 years ago by the first 
Soviet manned flight. We responded to 
these challenges with energy and imagi- 
nation. We decided to create a national 
capability to operate in space. We estab- 
lished as a principal goal the develop- 
ment of launch vehicles and spacecraft 
large enough to transport men to the 
moon. We joined the strengths of our 
universities, industry, and government to 
accomplish this goal, to expand our 
knowledge of space, and to attain a lead- 
ing position in aeronautics and space 
technology. 

Our continuing stream of progress 
has been marked by many dramatic suc- 
cesses and by only a few tragic setbacks. 
The Mercury and Gemini programs have 
clearly demonstrated our progress in 
manned space flight. The recent, highly 
successful launch of the huge Saturn V 
rocket emphasizes the great strides we 
have made in creating a large launch 
vehicle capability. We will resume 
manned flight tests of the Apollo space- 
craft this year, and proceed toward the 
manned lunar expedition. 

To meet our most urgent national 
needs in some areas requires us to re- 
duce spending in others. New obliga- 
tional authority requested for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration in this budget is about $220 mil- 
lion below the 1968 amount. Expendi- 
tures will be $230 million below 1968, 
$850 million below 1967, and over $1.3 
billion less than in 1966. This reduction 
reflects our progress beyond the costly 
research and development phases of the 
manned lunar mission, as well as the im- 
mediate need to postpone spending for 
new projects wherever possible. 

Based on a careful examination of 
priorities, the 1969 budget provides in- 
creases in some areas to prepare for im- 
portant advances in future years, while 
deferring other less urgent, new projects. 
The production of our large Saturn-class 
space boosters is continued but at a re- 
duced rate. The development of a nu- 
clear rocket engine to increase the 
capability of our Saturn V launch ve- 
hicle is also continued, but at a smaller 
size and thrust than originally planned, 
to reduce development cost. 
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We will not abandon the field of 
planetary exploration. I am recommend- 
ing development of a new spacecraft for 
launch in 1973 to orbit and land on Mars. 
This new Mars mission will cost much 
less than half the Voyager program in- 
cluded in last year’s budget. Although the 
scientific result of this new mission will 
be less than that of the Voyager, it will 
still provide extremely valuable data and 
serve as a building block for planetary 
exploration systems of the future. 

Agriculture and agricultural re- 
sources.—In recent years, Federal agri- 
cultural commodity programs have suc- 
ceeded in adjusting farm production to 
domestic and export needs. Wheat acre- 
age was increased in 1967 to permit addi- 
tional food aid for developing countries 
faced with low crop production. Cotton 
acreage will be increased in 1968 since 
surplus cotton stocks have been elimi- 
nated. 

The commodity programs have helped 
raise incomes for many of our farmers. 
However, many poorer families living in 
rural areas benefit little from these pro- 
grams. The combination of rapidly ris- 
ing farm productivity and more slowly 
growing demand for farm products has 
left many rural people with low incomes. 
The result has been a massive migration 
to the cities, limited job opportunities 
for people remaining in rural areas, and 
widespread rural poverty. 

Rising farm income plays a major role 
in improving economic conditions in 
rural areas. But other measures are 
needed: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is work- 
ing with other Federal agencies and lo- 
cal groups to help more rural people 
participate in Federal programs that 
provide increased economic opportu- 
nities and improved living conditions. 

Legislation now before the Congress 
should be enacted to aid the establish- 
ment of multicounty area development 
districts. These districts would provide 
a broad base for planning and coordi- 
nating the development of public serv- 
ices and facilities in rural areas. 

Capital needs of Rural Electrification 
Administration borrowers to provide 
necessary electric power and telephone 
facilities in rural areas continue to ex- 
pand. Legislation should be enacted to 
establish a cooperative bank for the 
telephone loan program and to permit 
the use of revolving funds for both the 
electric and telephone programs. 

The Wholesome Meat Act of 1967 pro- 
vides a new guarantee of safety for the 
American consumer. Under this act it 
will be possible to bring the same assur- 
ance of wholesomeness for meat sold in 
intrastate commerce as for meat now 
inspected under the Federal system. 

Natural resources.—Federal programs 
to protect and develop our natural re- 
sources help strengthen our economic 
base and provide recreational opportun- 
ity for an expanding population. 

The 1969 budget calls for deferral of 
some lower priority resource activities. 
But adequate provision has been made 
to: 

Protect our forests, conserve our fish 
and wildlife, and develop our mineral 
resources; 
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Acquire new recreation areas; 

Clean up the Nation’s water; and 

Continue water resource development. 

Construction costs have been rising 
Sharply in recent years—by 5% in 1966 
and 6% in 1967. To reduce the impact of 
Federal construction activities on the 
economy, I am recommending that on- 
going water resource projects be contin- 
ued at minimum rates. In many cases 
this will require a delay in present con- 
struction schedules. New water resource 
development projects of the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and the Department of Agriculture, 
which had been recommended for start- 
ing in 1968 or had been added by the 
Congress, will be started over the 2-year 
period, 1968 and 1969. A small number 
of additional projects will be proposed 
for starting in 1969. 

The Water Resources Council is devel- 
oping a more appropriate interest rate 
to be applied in formulating and evalu- 
ating water projects. The revised rate 
will be related to the average estimated 
current cost to the Treasury of long- 
term borrowing. It will be higher than 
the rate now in use for project evalua- 
tion. The new rate will be applied to fu- 
ture projects in order to assure the most 
effective use of Federal funds in the de- 
velopment of the Nation’s water re- 
sources. 

Legislation to establish a National Wa- 
ter Commission is already before the 
Congress and is essential if we are to deal 
more effectively with the Nation's criti- 
cal water problems. 

We must also take steps to safeguard 
our scenic and historic areas and antici- 
pate the resource needs of future gen- 
erations. Legislation has been proposed 
and should be enacted promptly to au- 
thorize: 

The Redwoods National Park in north- 
ern California; 

The North Cascades National Park 
and National Recreation Area in the 
State of Washington; 

The Apostle Islands National Lake- 
shore in Wisconsin; 

A National Scenic Rivers System; 

A Nationwide System of Trails; and 

The Central Arizona Project. 

I also recommend legislation to: 

Augument the revenues of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund by use of 
part of the mineral leasing receipts from 
the Outer Continental Shelf; and 

Establish a Federal-State system for 
regulation of surface mining operations. 

Commerce and transportation. Many 
of the Nation’s most urgent needs can be 
secured only with the dividends provided 
by continued economic growth. In addi- 
tion to its overall fiscal policy, the Fed- 
eral Government contributes to this 
growth in a variety of ways. For example, 
we: 

Provide aid to American businesses, 
and stimulate increased competition; 

Assist depressed areas of the Nation to 
share the fruits of prosperity; and 

Encourage safe and efficient systems of 
transportation and communication. 

These are our long-standing goals, 
which require a slightly different empha- 
sis each year to focus our efforts on the 
emerging needs of a rapidly changing so- 
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ciety. The budget for 1969 is responsive 
to this need by: 

Encouraging private business to cre- 
ate job opportunities for those living in 
blighted urban areas; 

Enhancing the well-being of seriously 
depressed regions by helping selected 
communities take better advantage of 
existing Federal grant programs; 

Strengthening centers of potential eco- 
nomic growth within depressed regions 
to reduce excessive migration to larger 
urban centers where job opportunities 
often are not available; 

Improving our balance of payments, by 
increasing assistance to businesses to ex- 
pand their exports and by attracting 
more tourists to the United States; and 

Providing improved statistics to aid 
business, labor, and government in sus- 
taining economic growth. 

Our economic growth and well-being 
rely heavily on fast, efficient movement 
of goods and people. The 1969 budget 
provides for continuing development of 
a prototype civil supersonic transport, 
for further tests of high-speed ground 
transportation, and for an expanded re- 
search program to stimulate innovation 
in our congested urban transportation 
systems. 

I have directed the Secretary of 
Transportation to develop recommenda- 
tions for providing and financing the 
facilities and services required to meet 
the long-term needs of the Nation’s 
rapidly growing air transportation net- 
work. 

I am also proposing a broad program 
of transportation user charges to apply 
the test of the marketplace to these ac- 
tivities, and to relieve the general tax- 
payer of some of the burden of financing 
special benefits for certain individuals 
and industries. 

While we prepare for the future, we 
cannot overlook the urgent demands of 
the present. Safety will continue to re- 
ceive high priority in the 1969 budget 
program. We must attack the tragic toll 
of traffic fatalities on the Nation’s high- 
ways and equip our airways to handle 
increased air traffic safely and efficiently. 

Housing and community develop- 
ment.—Most Americans lead a comfort- 
able life, in comfortable homes and com- 
fortable surroundings. But millions of 
families are still crowded into housing 
unfit to live in, located in squalid sur- 
roundings, and burdened with wornout 
facilities and inadequate services. With- 
out some assistance and the development 
of new techniques, our private economy 
cannot now provide good housing at 
costs these families can afford. Our 
cities cannot afford all the essential fa- 
cilities and services. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must continue and expand its 
assistance. 

I propose to the Congress that we 
launch a program, in cooperation with 
private industry and labor, to build 6 
million new housing units for low- and 
middle-income families over the next 10 
years. 

Under existing legislation and the new 
measures I will propose, we can begin 
this program in fiscal year 1969 with 
300,000 housing units. 

Federal aids for State and local serv- 
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ices, especially those for education, 
health, manpower training, and basic in- 
come support are, to a large extent, di- 
rected at needy families. In addition, 
housing and community development 
programs are aimed more specifically at 
improving their surroundings. This 
budget provides: 

$1 billion for the 63 Model Cities now 
planning their programs to concentrate 
assistance to some 3.7 million people liv- 
ing in the most blighted areas of these 
cities, and for approximately 70 cities 
expected to start their planning in the 
late spring. 

$1.4 billion of advance funding for the 
urban renewal program for 1970, allow- 
ing the communities to start planning 
their action programs now. 

To provide decent housing for all 
Americans, the housing industry must be 
able to compete on equal terms with 
other sectors for needed resources. How- 
ever, in the past 2 years, housing has 
been at a disadvantage in competing for 
investment funds. The tax increase I 
have proposed will help solve this prob- 
lem. In addition, specific steps to over- 
come the competitive disadvantage are 
2 7 proposed to the Congress, includ- 

Authority to lift the ceiling on inter- 
est rates for FHA and VA mortgages, 
which currently discourages savers from 
investing in mortgages. 

An orderly transfer of ownership of 
the Government’s activities in the sec- 
ondary mortgage market to private 
hands, so that private capital can be 
raised and mortgages purchased as re- 
quired by market conditions. 

Despite substantial progress, our urban 
problems remain complex. Their solu- 
tions will be difficult. Our understanding 
of the basic nature of the problems and 
of the correct solutions is deficient. To 
remedy this deficiency, the 1969 budget 
provides for a doubling of the general 
research funds available to the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

Detailed recommendations to augment 
our efforts to solve housing and urban 
problems will be presented in a separate 
message to the Congress. 

Health, labor, and welfare. Programs 
that help develop our most valuable re- 
source—our people—are essential to the 
long-run growth and vitality of the Na- 
tion. No society can flourish unless its 
people have opportunities for jobs and 
the skills to perform them, receive ade- 
quate health care, and are free from the 
fear of basic economic insecurity. The 
1969 budget will permit us to further 
these objectives. 

Outlays for these programs are es- 
timated at $51.4 billion, of which over 
15% will be provided through brust funds 
which are largely self-financed. 

Health—Since 1963, Federal outlays 
for health have increased sixfold—from 
$1.7 billion to $10.7 billion. Medicare has 
provided insurance coverage against hos- 
pital and doctors’ bills for nearly all older 
Americans. Under Medicaid, medical as- 
sistance has been extended to 8.5 million 
needy individuals. The number of medi- 
cal and dental schools has been signifi- 
cantly increased, new mental retardation 
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clinics and mental health centers are 
providing services, and infant mortality 
has been reduced. 

But our job is far from complete. This 
budget will reinforce our partnership 
with State and local governments in at- 
tacking health problems; speed research 
findings to victims of heart, cancer, 
stroke, and related diseases; intensify 
the attack on air pollution; expand 
health care for mothers and children; 
and increase voluntary family planning 
services. 

To broaden and supplement these ef- 
forts, I will propose legislation to: 

Attack the problem of infant mor- 
tality by providing, for families which 
cannot afford it, access to health serv- 
ices from prenatal care for the mother 
through the child’s first year. 

Increase the supply of health man- 
power. 

Establish more effective leadership 
and an improved personnel system for 
the health activities of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Labor and manpower.—The opportu- 
nity to work in a meaningful job is 
a fundamental right in our society. This 
opportunity is denied those who are ill- 
equipped through lack of education and 
job skills, and those who are handi- 
capped by the effects of discrimination 
and a slum environment. 

The 1969 budget provides for a wide 
range of manpower programs which will 
enable 1.3 million Americans to start 
on the road to economic self-sufficiency 
and individual dignity. Another 230,000 
disabled Americans will be restored to 
productive employment through the 
vocational rehabilitation program. 

The Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram, which brings together a wide range 
of manpower and related services in se- 
lected geographic areas, will be expanded 
to an additional 70 areas—35 of them 
rural. This will bring to 146 the number 
of the Nation’s most severe unemploy- 
ment areas which will be served by this 
intensive effort. 

Major increases are also planned in 
programs to enlist private employers in 
training and employing the hard-core 
unemployed. State and local manpower 
planning will be strengthened, and man- 
power activities in the Department of 
Labor have been restructured to improve 
delivery of manpower services. 

Legislation will be proposed to: 

Update the unemployment insurance 

program by extending coverage, raising 
benefit levels for unemployed workers, 
increasing the length of benefits under 
certain circumstances, correcting abuses, 
and providing for services which would 
increase the workers’ employability. 

Reduce threats to the health and safety 
of workers through a comprehensive 
Federal-State program and assure work- 
men’s compensation benefits to uranium 
miners who contract lung cancer. 

Economic opportunity programs.— 
Poverty in the midst of plenty casts an 
ugly shadow on our society. We have a 
commitment to remove that shadow. 

We know that poverty cannot be eradi- 
cated overnight. But we must persist in 
our efforts to help those oppressed by 
poverty—whether they live in blighted 
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urban areas or in impoverished rural 
counties. Work and training programs 
are being expanded and increasingly 
aimed at helping the poor. In addition, 
this budget will enable the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to provide: 

Improved planning capability of local 
Community Action Agencies. 

Services for a full academic year to 
202,000 children through Head Start and 
a summer program for 450,000 children 
to remove basic disadvantages suffered by 
poor children on entering school. 

Head Start Follow Through to help 
79,000 children retain the gains provided 
by the Head Start program. 

Assistance to make a college education 
possible for 31,000 deprived but talented 
youths through the Upward Bound pro- 


gram. 

Comprehensive family health services 
for the poor through nearly 50 neighbor- 
hood health centers. 

New approaches are being tested 
through cooperation among Federal 
agencies in multipurpose neighborhood 
center demonstration projects in 14 cities. 
These centers will develop service systems 
to render assistance more effectively to 
those in need. 

Although the task is great and the 
problem complex, we have, in recent 
years, made substantial strides in reduc- 
ing poverty. Between 1963 and 1967, the 
number of people living in poverty fell 
from over 35 million to less than 29 mil- 
lion, and from 19% of our population to 
under 15%. But 29 million poor people 
are still far too many. 

In addition to programs of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, various other 
Federal programs provide assistance to 
help reduce the number of those living 
in poverty. 

FEDERAL AID TO THE POOR 


[Fiscal years. In billions} 


Category 1960 1963 1967 1968 1969 
actual actual actual estimate estimate 
moaia . 8. HS 7 wg 
ork and trainin x j 
Hoa — 6 9 3.2 4.1 4.7 
ash bene! - 
bregi piara 8.3 10.4 128 14.6 15.9 
Other social wel- 
re and eco- 
nomic services 5 1.0 2.0 2.4 2.9 
Total A 125 ÆC e 27.7 


Figures represent new obligational authority for Federal 
funds and expenditures in the case of trust funds. 
2 Less than $50,000,000. 

Social security and public assistance. 
The 1967 Social Security Amendments 
represent a major stride toward improv- 
ing the incomes of 24 million of our peo- 
ple—the aged, the permanently disabled, 
and survivors or dependents. These ben- 
eficiaries are fortunate enough to have 
been covered by social insurance. 

Other, less fortunate members of our 
society must depend on welfare. To assist 
those welfare recipients who cannot find 
work because of a lack of training and 
responsibility for dependent children at 
home, this budget provides $100 million 
for training and $35 million for child 
care services. 

The transition from welfare recipient 
to wage earner will also be eased by the 
recent amendments which provide an in- 
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centive to work by exempting a certain 
portion of earnings from consideration 
of continued eligibility for assistance. 

Despite periodic revisions, much of the 
welfare system is outmoded and in need 
of change. Accordingly, I have appointed 
a commission to make a comprehensive 
review of existing welfare and related 
programs and to recommend whatever 
measures are necessary to provide a more 
equitable and effective system of assist- 
ance to needy people. 

The budget includes funds under pro- 
posed legislation to expand the food 
stamp program of the Department of 
Agriculture. About three million low- 
income people will have better diets un- 
der this program by the end of fiscal 
year 1969. 

Education.—As a nation we are com- 
mitted to develop the skills and talents 
of all our citizens. The Federal Govern- 
ment is playing an increasingly impor- 
tant role in this effort. 

The 90th Congress added the Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act of 
1967 to the historic laws enacted in 1965 
providing Federal aid to education—the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, the Higher Education Act, and the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities Act. We now have basic leg- 
islation to improve education at all 
levels. Our task is to use these tools 
wisely and imaginatively, directing them 
to the areas of greatest need or potential. 

For 1969, I propose that the Federal 
Government continue in its determina- 
tion to help make high-quality education 
available to all of America’s young peo- 
ple. The budget includes: 

$1.2 billion in grants for improving 
the elementary and secondary education 
of over 9 million children from low- 
income families; 

An expanded Teacher Corps; 

Increased grants for schooling of chil- 
dren with physical and mental handicaps 
which hinder learning for 1 child in 10; 

A new program to better the achieve- 
ment of children whose native language 
is not English; and 

More than two million grants, loans, 
and part-time work opportunities for 
college students, including benefits under 
the GI bill. 

America’s children must be prepared 
for the challenges of the future. To help 
them meet these challenges, we must ex- 
plore the ways students learn and im- 
prove the ways teachers teach through: 

Increases in education research, dem- 
onstrations, and curriculum development, 
including an experiment in model schools 
in the District of Columbia; 

A new $30 million program to prevent 
dropouts; and 

Innovations in training for the educa- 
tion profession through new patterns of 
operation and new ties among colleges 
and universities, States, and local schools. 

In order to meet these urgent require- 
ments within a stringent overall budget, 
several programs have been reduced or 
deferred, including grants for construc- 
tion of academic facilities and purchase 
of school equipment. 

I intend to propose legislation this 
year to: 

Improve Federal support to higher edu- 
cation by providing greater flexibility in 
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administering student aid, providing 
counseling and tutoring for disadvan- 
taged students, and encouraging schools 
to share libraries, computers, and other 
resources, 

Support innovative projects in voca- 
tional education, particularly to aid the 
disadvantaged. 

Provide advance financing for the 
newly authorized Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 

Veterans benefits and services.—His- 
torically, this Nation has provided special 
benefits for the men and women who 
have served in the Armed Forces in times 
of national danger. 

In 1969, special emphasis will be given 
to programs designed to help newly dis- 
charged veterans find satisfactory em- 
ployment or to improve their career op- 
portunities through vocational or aca- 
demic training programs. For men and 
women still on active military duty, the 
budget provides for legislation to increase 
protection under the Servicemen’s Group 
Life Insurance program and for ex- 
panded counseling and civilian job- 
training opportunities in the closing 
months of military service. 

In addition to assistance in the devel- 
opment of veterans’ career potential, this 
budget will also permit the continuation 
and improvement of the traditional pro- 
grams of compensation, pensions, and 
medical care. Veterans hospitals will re- 
ceive new medical services and improved 
nursing staffing. Applied medical re- 
search and medical education will be 
expanded. 

Legislation should be enacted to relate 
veterans pension payments more closely 
to individual needs and provide better 
protection against loss of income. Studies 
are now underway to seek improvements 
in other veteran benefit programs. 

General government—Rising crime 
rates are a major concern of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I am determined that the Federal Gov- 
ernment do everything properly within 
its power to assist our States and locali- 
ties in controlling crime. I have directed 
Federal agencies to intensify their efforts 
to destroy organized crime. The budget 
reflects expansions in both direct Fed- 
eral action and Federal assistance to 
State and local governments. 

Although the main responsibility for 
combating crime must rest with our 
State and local governments, the Fed- 
eral Government can effectively aid this 
effort by: 

Encouraging modernization of law en- 
forcement, corrections, and court sys- 
tems; 

Assisting law enforcement agencies 
throughout the country to improve and 
expand the exchange of information; 
and 

Assisting in recruiting and training 
law enforcement personnel. 

With the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act of 1965, a start was made toward 
more effective Federal-State-local coop- 
eration. Last year I proposed the “Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act” to ex- 
pand on this promising beginning. We 
will renew our efforts to secure the en- 
actment of this legislation so that an ex- 
panded effort against crime can go 
forward. 
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The Federal Government's ability to 
take direct action has been strengthened 
by the Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 
1965, the Bail Reform Act of 1966, and 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act 
of 1966. The budget supports these and 
other measures in an accelerated drive 
against crime. 

Legislation is also needed to provide 
support for efforts to prevent, treat, and 
control juvenile delinquency. Such leg- 
islation is now pending before the Con- 
gress and should be enacted promptly. 

The efforts of this Administration to 
bring home rule to the District of Co- 
lumbia are well known. I am confident 
that the Mayor and the Council, by their 
actions and with community support, 
will prepare the way toward the goal of 
local self-government. Voting repre- 
sentation in the Congress is an addi- 
tional necessity if District citizens are 
to participate fully in our democratic 
processes. I am again recommending 
that the authorized Federal payment to 
the District of Columbia be established 
equal to 25% of District revenues, so that 
the Federal Government will be con- 
tributing its fair share toward the needs 
of the Nation’s Capital. 

NEW BUDGET CONCEPTS 


In my budget message last year, I 
called for a thorough and objective re- 
view of budgetary concepts by a biparti- 
san group of informed individuals with a 
background in budgetary matters. I 
stated my hope that this group would 
recommend an approach to budgetary 
presentation which would assist both 
public and congressional understanding 
of this vital document. 

In March of 1967, a Commission on 
Budget Concepts was established to make 
such a review and report its recommen- 
dations to me. The Commission consisted 
of 16 distinguished Americans, including 
the chairmen and ranking minority 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the Congress, as well as top Gov- 
ernment financial officials and eminently 
qualified private citizens. 

This budget puts into effect most of 
the major recommendations in the Com- 
mission’s report, which was presented to 
me on October 10, 1967. These include: 

A single unified budget statement to 
replace the three concepts perviously 


Comprehensive coverage in the budget 
of all programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment and its agencies, including some 
$47 billion of trust funds as well as Fed- 
eral funds. 

Division between an expenditure ac- 
count and a loan account, using the 
former as a measure of economic impact 
for fiscal policy purposes. 

Offsetting against related expenditures 
those receipts of the Government which 
are market-oriented in character, rather 
than based on the Government's sov- 
ereign power to tax and regulate. 

Highlighting action required of the 
Congress on the budget and relating that 
action more closely to outlays. 

Treating sales of participation certifi- 
cates, which had previously been con- 
sidered as an offset to Government ex- 
88 as a means of financing the 

eficit. 
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Several other changes recommended 
by the Commission for adoption in future 
years are now under preparation for 
later application. 

It is my hope that the far-reaching 
proposals made by the Commission, and 
their adoption for this budget, will serve 
the desired purposes of improving pub- 
lic understanding of the Federal budget 
and overcoming many of the inadequa- 
cies of the concepts formerly used. 

PLANNING-PROGRAMING-BUDGETING SYSTEM 


To improve the process by which Fed- 
eral programs are planned and the Fed- 
eral budget prepared, the Government is 
continuing to develop the Planning-Pro- 
graming-Budgeting (PPB) system which 
has now completed its second year of 
operation. This system provides informa- 
tion and analysis to relate the programs 
we undertake to the ends they are to 
achieve, and to choose the most efficient 
ways of using our resources to reach our 
goals. 

This year the program budgets devel- 
oped under the system have been em- 
ployed as the framework within which 
program costs and accomplishments were 
reviewed. As a result, the different pro- 
grams now stand in a clearer relationship 
to each other and to their objectives. 

The system is also providing compari- 
sons of the cost and effectiveness of al- 
ternative ways to achieve our objectives. 
For example: 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has analyzed the effective- 
ness of the cooperative Federal-State 
vocational rehabilitation program. This 
study indicated that the increase in life- 
time incomes of participants is many 
times the rehabilitation cost, confirming 
previous judgments that this program 
merits high priority. 

In the area of non-service-connected 
veterans pensions, a series of studies was 
done to compare various benefit formulas 
from the point of view of their cost, the 
equity with which they treat benefi- 
ciaries, and the extent to which they 
protect beneficiaries against large loss 
of pensions from small increases in other 
income. These studies have shown the 
need for legislation, provided for in this 
budget, that would relate pension pay- 
ments more closely to the needs of the 
beneficiaries. 

Through the program evaluation sys- 
tem in the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Com- 
merce, the number of jobs expected to 
result from proposed development proj- 
ects in depressed areas has been esti- 
mated in relation to the extent of pov- 
erty and unemployment prevailing in the 
areas and to the costs of creating the 
jobs. This has assisted EDA in judging 
the most effective distribution of its re- 
sources among proposed projects. 

We will extend the application of PPB 
during the next year, and strengthen it 
where it has already been introduced. In 
particular, we will continue to improve 
measures of the effectiveness of programs 
and to develop better alternatives. 

IMPROVING GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT 

In recent years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has undertaken a number of vital 
new programs to improve America’s ur- 
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ban and rural communities and enhance 
the way of life of all our people. 

To attain the full benefits of these pro- 
grams, it is essential that they be made 
workable at the point of impact—wheth- 
er it be the individual citizen, a State or 
local government, a university, or any of 
the other institutions involved in efforts 
to carry out our national goals. Effec- 
tive and economical management is also 
essential to ensure that each tax dollar 
buys a full dollar’s worth of essential 
services. 

Government organization—In the 
past 4 years, we have undertaken more 
fundamental reforms in managing the 
Government than, perhaps, at any other 
time in our history. We have witnessed 
such major advances as the creation of 
two new cabinet agencies—the Depart- 
ments of Transportation and of Housing 
and Urban Development. Significant re- 
organizations have taken place in other 
programs, among them the Public Health 
Service, the Community Relations Serv- 
ice, the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration, and the Bureau of Cus- 
toms. 

New strides were made last year by: 

Providing the District of Columbia 
with a modern governmental organiza- 
tion, replacing the obsolete three-mem- 
ber Board of Commissioners with a single 
chief executive and a nine-member coun- 
cil to exercise quasi-legislative functions. 

Creating the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to unify the ad- 
ministration of related income support 
and social service and rehabilitation 
programs. 

Reorganizing the Bureau of the Budget 
to enhance its ability to help coordinate 
Federal programs and provide additional 
staff services for the solution of inter- 
agency and intergovernmental problems. 

A key tool in improving Government 
organization is the President’s authority 
to transmit reorganization plans to the 
Congress. That authority is scheduled to 
expire on December 31, 1968. Legislation 
is being proposed to extend the authority 
for an additional 4 years to help ensure 
the continued ability of the President to 
reshape programs and organizational 
structures to meet changing needs and 
circumstances. 

The problems we face in the adminis- 
tration of new, comprehensive attacks 
on social problems often involve a num- 
ber of agencies—as in the new Model 
Cities program. These problems cannot 
be solved simply by shifting functions 
between agencies. Heavy emphasis is 
therefore being given to improving both 
the formal and informal methods used 
to ensure that agencies work together 
effectively on related programs. 

An example of the efforts being made 
in interagency cooperation is the pro- 
gram involving the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and the Departments of 
Labor, Housing and Urban Development, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare to 
aid 14 cities in the establishment of pilot 
neighborhood centers to provide compre- 
hensive services to residents in low-in- 
come neighborhoods. 

Federal-State-local cooperation.— The 
need for cooperation and coordination 
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between the partners in our federal sys- 
tem has also increased. The problems of 
managing many of our most important 
new programs are intensified by their 
intergovernmental character. 

At the Federal level we must do what 
we can to assist our partners. We must 
assure that our programs are designed 
and administered in such a way as to 
mesh with State and local patterns of 
organization and operation to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. We must ensure 
that Federal programs promote State 
and local initiative and action. To that 
end, we have taken a number of actions 
in the past year alone: 

Developed and put into operation a sys- 
tem through which State and local chief 
executives have the opportunity—often 
not previously available to them—to have 
a voice in developing Federal regulations 
and administrative procedures. 

Established procedures to improve Fed- 
eral-State coordination in the designa- 
tion of development planning districts. 

Provided an opportunity for areawide 
planning agencies to comment on pro- 
posed applications for specific grants 
that would affect the orderly develop- 
ment of their metropolitan areas. 

Taken initial steps to shorten process- 
ing time on applications under many 
vital grant programs by 50%. 

Improvement is a continuous process, 
as it must be to meet the needs of a 
dynamic and rapidly changing society. 
We must prepare now to meet the public 
service needs of our people in the sev- 
enties. One of the prerequisites to satis- 
fying the awesome demands of the future 
is a corps of competent, well-trained 
public servants. Enactment of the pend- 
ing Intergovernmental Manpower Act 
will provide a significant stride forward 
in filling the gap of trained manpower 
at the State and local levels of Govern- 
ment. 

Two additional measures are needed to 
improve the funding and management 
of intergovernmental programs signifi- 
cantly: 

Joint Funding Simplification Act.— 
This measure, which was sent to the Con- 
gress last year, will simplify and stream- 
line the application, processing, and ad- 
ministration of a number of related 
grants by managing them as a single, 
unified project. 

Funding improvements and consolida- 
tion efforts—To overcome the serious 
problems of planning education pro- 
grams at the State and local level caused 
by grant delays, I am seeking early ap- 
propriations for elementary and second- 
ary education. The amounts which will 
be available must be known in the spring, 
if local communities are to be able to use 
them most effectively in the ensuing 
school year. I am also proposing to con- 
solidate related grants for college stu- 
dent aid and for vocational education. 
This consolidation, coupled with advance 
funding action similar to that mentioned 
above, will facilitate advance planning by 
both the institutions and students. 

Further action is underway to deter- 
mine whether additional consolidations 
of grant programs are feasible. As pro- 
posals are developed, they will be prompt- 
ly forwarded to the Congress. 
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Again, as last year, I must stress that 
State and local governments must help 
themselves too. Encouraging steps are 
being taken, but many serious problems 
of modernization of executive direction 
and financial systems remain which can 
only be remedied by those governments 
and their citizens. 

Cost reduction.—I have continued to 
insist that the executive branch of the 
Federal Government be operated as 
economically and efficiently as possible. 

Some examples of the actions agencies 
took in the past year to cut costs are: 

The Department of Defense achieved 
savings of over $339 million by value en- 
gineering. Under this program unneces- 
sary equipment, facilities, procedures, 
and supplies are eliminated. A good ex- 
ample is the $2.1 million saved by the 
redesign of an aircraft camera. Perform- 
ance was improved and unit costs were 
reduced by about 40%. 

The Manpower Administration of the 
Department of Labor, through improved 
work methods, achieved estimated sav- 
ings of over $19 million. 

All Government agencies, by sharing 
automatic data processing resources 
through an exchange program, avoided 
costs of over $28 million. Redistribution 
of ADP equipment avoided new procure- 
ment of $80 million. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, by utilizing idle, excess, 
and surplus Government property, avoid- 
ed expenditures of over $22 million for 
new equipment or facilities. In addition, 
NASA saved over $16 million by improv- 
ing procurement practices. 

A value analysis of the specifications 
for the computer display channel of the 
National Airspace System development 
enabled the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration to avoid costs of approximately 
$12 million. 

The Coast Guard reorganized its search 
and rescue mission function along the 
east and gulf coasts, leading to savings 
estimated at $14.6 million. 

The Post Office has improved its pro- 
curement of transportation to the extent 
that $107 million was saved in the period 
from 1965 through 1967. 


CONCLUSION 


This is a critical and challenging time 
in our history. It requires sacrifices and 
hard choices along with the enjoyment 
of the highest standard of living in the 
world. No nation has remained great by 
shedding its resolve or shirking its re- 
sponsibilities. We have the capacity to 
meet those responsibilities. The question 
before us is whether or not our will and 
determination match that capacity. 

In the past 4 years, this Nation has 
faced formidable challenges. We have 
confronted them with imagination, cour- 
age, and resolution. By acting boldly, we 
have forced a number of age-old con- 
cerns—ignorance, poverty, and disease— 
to yield stubborn ground. 

The rollcall of accomplishments is long. 
But so is our agenda of unfinished busi- 
ness. Our heritage impels us to steadfast 
action on those problems of mankind 
which both gnaw at our conscience and 
challenge our imagination. 

As your President, I have done all in 
my power to devise a program to meet 
our responsibilities compassionately and 
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sensibly. The program is embodied in 

this budget for 1969. I urge active sup- 

port for its principles and programs. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

JANUARY 29, 1968. 

The message, together with the ac- 
companying papers, was, without objec- 
tion, referred by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Orsen) to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be print- 
ed with illustrations. 


THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 
MESSAGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just had presented perhaps the most 
important single document of this con- 
gressional year. 

While I have given some thought and 
attention to the message, so much is in- 
volved that it is not possible at this time 
to analyze the budget adequately or to 
come to a set of conclusions t.s to what 
specific steps Congress should take. 

The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment has had several agonizing months 
in which to formulate the budget. The 
crisis period, the major decision period, 
took place in more recent weeks and 
months. The President has been heavily 
involved, of course, in those decisions. 
The budget is his budget. 

THE PRESENTS RESPONSIBILITY 


The President has done his duty in 
submitting the budget as he sees it. The 
law directs him to submit his legisla- 
tive and fiscal proposals, along with his 
reasons. The law gives him carte 
blanche—he is to recommend what he 
deems appropriate to the times and the 
circumstances as he sees them. That he 
has done. 

The Presidency is the only elective 
office in the land that represents all 200 
million Americans. The President—alone 
among all public officials—has the big- 
gest constituency and the broadest hori- 
zon of interests to consider when he 
prepares the budget. Ours is a big and 
varied country, with almost endless com- 
peting and conflicting interests, The 
budget is the convening place for all of 
the policies and programs of the Govern- 
ment; the occasion for great contesting 
for a place and a share in the budget that 
never includes enough money to cover 
all of the national wants and often not 
enough to cover all of our national needs. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this budget, in com- 
mon with all budgets, necessarily re- 
flects great compromises. It represents 
a drawing of the line, so to speak, by the 
President between what he regards as 
the national wants and the national ne- 
cessities, and expressions of the extent to 
which he thinks we can afford them un- 
der all the circumstances. So it is en- 
tirely understandable that the budget in- 
cludes things which some may regard as 
proper and necessary but which others 
may regard as unjustified or of low pri- 
ority. Some will say the budget is too low 
in certain respects; others will say it is 
too high. Some will criticize it for what 
it includes, while others may take ex- 
ception because of what it omits. 

The people of my area will not agree 
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with all of the budget. Nor will I. Citizens 
of many Members’ districts, and many 
Members themselves, will be in disagree- 
ment with some features of the budget. 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, processing 
the budget—both the revenue side and 
the outgo side—is solely the responsibil- 
ity of Congress. We may criticize and we 
may take exception, but we have the final 
responsibility of determining what the 
appropriations, and eventually the ex- 
penditures, shall be; and what revenue- 
raising measures shall be adopted. More- 
over, we have opportunities to alter, to 
subtract, to add, to approve, and to dis- 
approve in any way we collectively see 
fit. All we need is the will to do so—and a 
majority vote. That is our system, 

I would say further that with receipt 
of this budget the 45-day respite is over; 
the battle of the budget” resumes—per- 
haps with increased intensity—where it 
left off on December 15. 

All budgets from all administrations in 
all times generally distinguish them- 
selves in some particular respects. But all 
budgets from all administrations in all 
times also generally have some things in 
common, I would say that this new 
budget probably conforms in that respect. 

THE NEED FOR FISCAL RESTRAINT 


According to today’s budget, we face 
the prospect—perhaps the certainty—of 
a deficit in the current fiscal 1968 period 
of about $20 billion—perhaps more. 
And with a deficit that for the coming 
fiscal year 1969 is projected at $8 billion, 
and which could be much higher, there 
must be a major and unrelenting effort 
on the part of Congress to hold the line 
in spending. 

The President’s budget, from his view- 
point, is considerably restrained, I would 
say, but we need to move more rapidly 
to a balanced fiscal picture. 

The dollar is under challenge and our 
gold continues to drain away. The warn- 
ing signals have been hoisted. The storm 
flags are flying around the world. If we 
do not show sufficient respect for the 
value of our dollar, how can we expect 
other countries of the world who rely on 
it—and who hold billions of them—to re- 
spect it either? 

Whether we like it or not, it seems to 
me imperative that on both the appro- 
priation and the authorization bills this 
year, Congress must wherever reasonably 
possible show minus signs up and down 
the line. We need to make meaningful 
cuts. It is just as much our duty and re- 
sponsibility to act on the budget—and 
act wisely—as it is the duty and respon- 
sibility of the President to present it. 

The budget is between a rock and a 
hard place even with enactment of the 
controversial surtax increase—nearly $20 
billion in the red this year on the new 
basis of counting; about $8 billion in the 
red next year, It is even somewhat higher 
on the old “administrative budget” basis. 
We have our work cut out for us even 
with enactment of the proposed tax 
package. 

We need a two-pronged attack to save 
every dollar we can safely save, and to 
secure every dollar of additional revenue 
that we reasonably can. Prudence and 
self-discipline make mighty good sense 
in public spending decisions at all times. 
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But when we are in an inflationary pe- 
riod; when the budget is heavily in the 
red; when we are at war; when for- 
eign holders of dollars threaten to fore- 
close on our shrinking gold supply if we 
do not act with great prudence and re- 
straint; in these circumstances, clearly 
commonsense suggests that we ought to 
get our fiscal house in better order. In 
these circumstances, the duty of economy 
just is not debatable; it is clearly im- 
perative. 
ALL BUDGETS ARE TENTATIVE 


Mr. Speaker, as we consider this budget 
and vote on it during the year, it is well 
to remember that budgets of all admin- 
istrations, all Presidents are character- 
istically optimistic in tone and outlook. 
A budget is a plan, a projection, a set of 
recommendations. It is not self-execut- 
ing. It depends on legislative action, or 
legislative inaction; on performance of 
the economy; on the state of world af- 
fairs, and so on. It is therefore tentative. 
It never exactly materializes; for many 
reasons it very often winds up wide of 
the mark on both sides of the ledger. 
History strongly cautions us to assume 
that the budget will turn out for the 
worse rather than the better; that it is 
wise to hedge against the uncertainties, 
the slippages, the failures. I will insert 
some supporting detail in corroboration 
of this point. 

THE BUDGET HAS TWO SIDES—AND MANY 

FEATURES 

The budget has two sides—income and 
outgo—and many features. Processing it 
is the work of many minds and hands; of 
all Members; and of several committees. 
There are lots of opportunities to prac- 
tice fiscal discipline—in committees and 
on the floor. 

Some $13.2 billion of additional rev- 
enue measures relating to fiscal 1969 are 
proposed in the budget—and they are 
counted in arriving at the $8 billion 
deficit. The tax package also involves $3 
billion for the current fiscal year 1968. 

There are several propositions of new 
legislation that involves nearly $1 billion 
in fiscal 1969 budget authority which a 
number of the legislative committees will 
first have for consideration. 

Something like $36.5 billion of the 
budget for continuing programs is in- 
volved in the legislative authorization 
process—either in the annually recur- 
ring bills such as space, foreign aid, mari- 
time administration, parts of the defense 
budget, and so on, or in other programs 
where the basic legislative authority pe- 
riodically comes up for renewal. A num- 
ber of legislative committees have an 
opportunity to exercise restraint in these 
bills. The House will have two bites, two 
chances to exercise restraint in all these 
programs involving, as I indicated, close 
to $37 billion—first in the authorization 
process and again at the appropriations 
stage. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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SST AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, of course, 
the House of Representatives will work 
its will on the budget. However, I have 
read a lot of it and have studied it over 
the weekend. I notice that the Presi- 
dent has asked additional money for the 
supersonic transport. I hope that the 
great chairman of the great Committee 
on Appropriations will not reduce this 
request. One of the greatest assets this 
Nation has is the aircraft industry. We 
lead the world in commercial aircraft 
and we should continue to lead the world 
in production of airframes. It is im- 
perative that we keep the lead, and we 
can only keep it by keeping the state 
of the art in our possession as it is now. 

I trust and I hope that the gentleman 
will work hard to retain that additional 
money for the supersonic transport, be- 
cause it is vital to this country that we 
retain the lead that we now possess in 
this field. The supersonic transport rep- 
resents something away ahead of the 
field and away ahead of the world, and 
the President, in my opinion, was wise in 
requesting this extra money in the 
budget. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that we con- 
struct with American capital and labor 
the great bulk of the commercial aircraft 
of the world. It is important that we 
maintain these sales from the standpoint 
of our balance-of-payments situation 
and for other reasons also. 

THE ADDITIONAL REVENUE MEASURES PROPOSED 

Mr. Speaker, returning to the budget 
generally, while we must make reduc- 
tions wherever reasonably possible—and 
I think much can be done—we also need 
to provide additional revenue. There is 
no doubt about that in my mind. I think 
we were wise last year in not enacting 
a tax bill, because the postponement 
tended to focus attention on the spend- 
ing issue which is before us. It tended to 
dampen the spending practices of the 
Government. 

It tended, in my opinion, to reduce the 
amount of the budget presented to us 
this year. I think this was very good. But 
the time has now come for us to take 
steps to provide additional revenue, and 
I believe that appropriate steps will be 
taken at this season of the Congress—at 
least indications are that steps will be 
taken at this session—to bring in addi- 
tional revenue. However, coupled with 
this, there has got to be an austere pro- 
gram in Federal spending and in appro- 
priations. 

BUDGET CROSSES $200 BILLION MARK 


Mr. Speaker, it is noteworthy that for 
the first time in our history the budget 
projects new budget obligational author- 
ity above the $200 billion mark. The 
President is requesting new obligational 
authority in the sum of $201 billion plus. 
This is one-fifth of a trillion dollars. This 
should help to more sharply focus on the 
necessity for our following a policy of 
paying our own way insofar as possible— 
as common prudence suggests, and 
especially now in order to strengthen the 
dollar in the money markets of the world. 
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So I am hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that we 
shall move forward in the right fiscal and 
so agg directions as the session pro- 


Mr. Speaker, under permission granted 
earlier by the House, I am incorporating 
at this point considerable elabora- 
tion of some features that seem to me 
pertinent to today’s budget and our fiscal 
picture, together with supporting tables 
and statistics, which I hope may be help- 
ful in illuminating some of those consid- 
erations. 

NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY IN TODAY'S 
BUDGET—OVER $200 BILLION 


Mr. Speaker, that brings me to a key 
point I want to make about the budget 
and the matter of congressional action. 
It would be well to fix firmly in our minds 
the fundamental point that Congress will 
be acting not on the basis of the ex- 
penditures—or outlays—budget of $186.1 
billion mentioned prominently in the 
message and in the press, but rather on 
budget—obligational—authority—or, for 
all practical purposes, appropriation au- 
thorizations and requests. Congress does 
not vote directly on the expenditure—or 
outlay—figures. Congress acts on obligat- 
ing authority. The authorization bills 
are stated on this basis. The appropria- 
tion bills are also stated on this general 
concept. 

The grant of appropriations or other 
authority to obligate the Government is 
the significant point of legislative de- 
cision; the basis on which legislative 
decisions are grounded. Appropriations 
are the leading edge, the forerunner of 
expenditures. A higher obligational au- 
thority means, sooner or later, a higher 
expenditure—outlay. 

And, Mr. Speaker, in today’s budget for 
fiscal 1969, the total proposed budget— 
obligational—authority is stated at 
$201,723,000,000 under the new unified, 
comprehensive budget which now in- 
cludes trust funds. There is some basis 
for saying that it could properly be stated 
at an even higher amount. A new feature 
of the unified budget presentation is to 
reflect so-called “market-oriented” type 
receipts as offsets to expenditures rather 
than as budget receipts, but in today’s 
budget they are also offset against budget 
obligational authority although they do 
not in fact impinge upon the amounts of 
authority requested or granted. Inter- 
fund and intragovernmental transac- 
tions are also similarly handled for the 
first time. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, the total 
crosses the $200 billion mark on the new 
basis. It was only 2 years ago that there 
was much said about crossing the $100 
billion barrier mark although that was 
related to budget expenditures—and on 
the old basis—rather than obligational 
authority, 

Today’s total budget obligational au- 
thority for 1969 is one-fifth of a trillion 
dollars. 

Today's total budget obligational au- 
thority for 1969 is $18,551,000,000 above 
the corresponding amount already en- 
acted for fiscal 1968. It is $15,224,000,- 
000 above the grand total currently esti- 
mated in the budget for 1968 after 
counting in some $3,327,000,000 of fiscal 
1968 supplementals to be considered at 
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this session for such things as pay act 
costs, public assistance grants, and so on. 

So that the key overall figure for fiscal 
1969 is the budget obligational amount 
of $201,723,000,000. But I should quickly 
add that some $60,227,000,000—stated on 
the net basis—of that has already been 
authorized and actually appropriated in 
earlier Congresses for the trust funds or 
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I include tables that capsule most of 
the big increases that make up the $15.2 
billion obligational authority increase 
proposed for 1969 over 1968 and an 
agency breakdown of the $141.5 billion 
for 1969 and the $3.3 billion for 1968: 
NEW BUDGET OBLIGATING AUTHORITY PROPOSED IN 


THIS BUDGET FOR YEAR 1969 OVER FISCAL 
YEAR 1968 (ROUNDED AMOUNTS USED) 
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NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATING) AUTHORITY PROPOSED IN 
THIS BUDGET FOR FIS YEAR 1969 OVER FISCAL 
YEAR 1968 (ROUNDED AMOUNTS USED)—Continued 


[Total increase of $15,224,000,000, of which $13,096,000,000 
involves current action by Congress and $2,128,000,000 is 
under permanent law and therefore does not require current 
action. In addition, some $3,327,000,000 of contemplated 
fiscal year 1968 supplementals would require current action 
when submitted). 


Fiscal year 1969 
as permanent appropriations or author- Tgi evase Zain, of ui agate ni eye 
izations. The $60 billion principally in- under permanent law and ere NTA, require current 

Soc a ion, in addition, some $3,327,000, contempla 
8 paon pre . 2 maine 0 Basal yonr ae would require current action . action by the 
rus „ en subm Continue 
debt, the highway trust fund, and so Mor Maota Wane! MIA 
forth. They are detailed in the budget. Fiscal year 1969 $445,000,000 for investments in cer 
They recur automatically under earlier Item compared to tain International financial institu- 
laws without need for annual grant of — „% . e 
obligating authority in the current All other (consisting of many increases 
session, Available through current action by the and decreases) +1, 475, 000, 000 
ngress: 
THE NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY CONGRES- — of Defense and military Total increase through current 
SIONAL ACTION AMOUNTS peice program 94.800000 de- action by the Congress +13, 096, 000, 000 
'ense share of the $1,600, 
Thus, more precisely, Mr. Speaker, the p increment effective July 1, 1968, Available without current action by the 
budget obligational authority which ac- listed below). . . +86, 200, 000,000 Congress: 
r Public assistance and payments to Trust funds (principally sociai 
Fe ap a A, ep emma Eby SER eee 2 gs 
consider and act upon at this session ag- keen manpower activities (civilian ier ee ae E eG 
gregates some $144.8 billion as follows: 8 atone ee ame +442, 000, 000 Deduct interfund and Intragovernmon- 
ice of Economic unity (ex- ransactions and app e re- 
For fiscal 1969. $141, 496, 000, 000 cluding manpower 2 ties) ... +163, 000, 000 ceipts from the public.” PRS Oy, —1, 013, 000, 000 
For fiscal 1968 (supple- Atomic Energy Commission (largely 
ß 3. 327, 000, 000 new antiballistic missile system)... +245, 000, 000 Total, increase without current 
—— OK as ae Model cities program (full funding). +-688, 000, 000 action by the Congress -+-2, 128, 000, 000 
Totals for session to 3 — it um eee ven Total, budget authority increase.  -+15, 224, 000, 000 
be acted on 144, 823, 000, 000 EL +1, 600, 000, 000 : $ —.— 
BUDGET AUTHORITY REQUIRING CURRENT ACTION BY CONGRESS 
{In millions of dollars} 
1968 estimate 1969 total 1968 estimate 1969 total 
1969 estimate 1969 estimate 
Description 1967 Supple- total compared Description 1967 Supple- total compared 
enacted Enacted mental Total estimate to 1968 enacted Enacted mental Total estimate to 1968 
needed total needed total 
estimate estimate 
Legislative branch 271 277 4 282 306 +24 | Department of State 395 389 1 390 418 +28 
The Judiciary. -.....-.---- 90 94 1 95 102 +7 | Department of Transporta- 
Executive Office of the Presi- oe cee A ad e 6,204 1,811 221 1,32 2,821 J, 089 
o 29 31 ® 31 33 +2 | Treasury Department 931 921 13 934 1,016 +82 
7655 Nadia moe 5,112 4.718 10 4,728 6,329 -+1,601 General Serv 3 5 n ne ‘i 55 8 
ines I EA „ , A „ , ~ 
Department of Agriculture.. 7,734 6,411 52 6, 463 7,307 +844 ECC 656 570 4 574 509 —65 
Department of Commerce. 873 763 8 771 825 -+54 | National Aeronautics and 
Department of Defense, Space Administration , 968 S , 589 4,370 —219 
e 71,943 72,112 800 72,912 79,257 4.6, 345] Veterans’ Administration 6.598 7,499 76 7, 575 7, —33 
8 of Defense, 1201 Im $ 1.304 1 345 is e erar eee 3,174 1,510 28 1, 538 1,672 +134 
clue er- ’ „ „ „ — i 
it of Health, Edu- Civilian and milita 
veto, and Welfare... 12,617 12,858 1,604 14,463 15,388 +925 | Increase... ‘fy a eee 10 1 D 48 
a Mann „ ndtun 
Pefiban Developments... , 40 3.280 2 3,0 3% 497 . F MR ie AR ce UR SE 
33 s g e en 3 1, — 1. 5 1, ya 1, 50 HA Total, bidget —— 81 
epa ent of justice requiring curren’ 
f Labor....... 638 625 29 654 742 +88 action by Congress... 135,432 1285, 073 3,327 128,400 141,496 13, 096 
Pout office Department ue 1,215 962 212 1,174 920 —254 Ar t 
1 Less than $500,000. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL ACTION AMOUNTS 


As the tables I have inserted disclose, 
there is some $13,100,000,000 of increases 
projected in budget—obligational—au- 
thority requiring action at this session, 
and in addition, some $3,327,000,000 of 
fiscal 1968 supplementals to be asked for. 
Of course, Mr. Speaker, Congress has 
full opportunity and a duty and respon- 
sibility to consider and to decide not just 
on the increases sought, but on the en- 
tirety of the hundreds of items. 

Mr. Speaker, a word about the new 
unified, comprehensive budget concept. 
It replaces three previously used con- 
cepts—administrative, cash, and nation- 
al income accounts. Hopefully, the 
switch will promote understanding—or 
at least, minimize misunderstanding and 
confusion. But until there is generally 
better understanding of the budget totals 
which Congress considers and votes on, 


Note: Figures may not add to totals due to rounding, 


some lack of good understanding is apt 
to persist. 

Congress will not at this session act 
on great chunks of the $186.1 billion ex- 
penditure—outlay—budget—in fact, it 
does not directly act on any of the 
$186.1 billion outlay estimates. The au- 
thorizations and appropriations on which 
Congress acts are stated on an obliga- 
tional authority rather than an expendi- 
ture—outlay—basis. 

As someone has said, today is the con- 
sequence of yesterday; so, tomorrow is 
the consequence of today. The $186.1 bil- 
lion expenditure—outlay—is essentially a 
“checks issued to pay the bills when they 
come due” figure. It includes, for exam- 
ple, $54.8 billion of expenditures—out- 
lays—expected to be made in fiscal 1969 
from unexpended balances of spending 
authority of earlier years—voted in ear- 
lier years and thus not coming before 


the House for a vote in the fiscal 1969 
bills. It was voted previously. 

Then, of course, there are the expendi- 
tures—outlays—in the $186.1 billion fig- 
ures—that will flow in 1969 from new 
obligating authority—interest, social 
trust funds, and so forth—that becomes 
available automatically under perma- 
nent law of earlier sessions and thus also 
not coming before the House for a vote 
in the fiscal 1969 bills. The amount is 
not now precisely determinable, but it 
ranges somewhere between $52.9 billion 
upwards to $60 billion; the following 
table uses the lower figure. 

So, the $186.1 billion expenditure— 
outlay—figure is not by any means the 
one on which Congress will be acting 
this session. 

J include a table that recapitulates the 
point: 
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ESTIMATED BUDGET OUTLAYS AND APPROPRIATIONS REQUESTED—PORTIONS SUBJECT TO ACTION IN BILLS DURING THE 
90TH CONG., 2D SESSION 


{Rounded amounts used] 


Budget estimates Budget estimates 
of expenditures of appropriations 
(outlays) 
RELATING TO FISCAL 1969 
1, Totals proposed, President's budget, Jan. 29, 1988. -f $186, 062, 000, 000 $201, 723, 000, 000 
„ Deduct estimate of expenditures Cutina in fiscal 1969 out of appropriations 
made in prior session (and thus not in bills for action in the present session)... —54,780,000,000 - 


under earlier laws, and thus not in bills for action in the present session (severa 
but principally interest on the debt; most of the trust funds, such as social 


RELATING TO FISCAL 1968 


4. Supplementals contemplated for fiscal 1968 as shown in President's 1969 budget, 
an. 29, 1968, for direct consideration and action in the present sessſon 


TOTALS FOR THE PRESENT SESSION 


5, Totals proposed, President's budget, Jan. 29, 1968 (items 1 and 4)_....--. — 
Le direct consideration and action in the present session (item 5, less items 
2 and 3 which arise out of actions taken in prior sessions) 


6. Totals 


etc.). The expenditure figure used here may duplicate som 
item 2 above, but only relatively negligibly so and not enou 


Amounts relating to fiscal 1969 that would be involved in proposals for direct 
consideration and action in the present session 


e 
gh to distort....... 


—52, 900, 000, 000 —60, 227, 000, 000 


78, 382, 000, 000 141, 496, 000, 000 


3, 379, 000, 000 3, 327, 000, 000 
189, 441,000,000 208, 050, 000, 000 
3 81,761, 000, 00 144, 823, 000, 000 


— — —. — — — — 
Notes: Item 2, in the “expenditure” column would include some amounts applicable to activities subject to annual scrutiny under 


the corporation budget law, which would largely 
In item 3, the expenditure“ figure is a bit arbitrary. 


BUDGET VARIATIONS AND CONTINGENCIES 


Mr. Speaker, common prudence rein- 
forced by hard, cold experience during 
all administrations of all Presidents dic- 
tates certain things which it seems to me 
we should remember as we process the 
budget: 

First, any original budget is tentative 
at best. Uncertainties abound. 

Second, all original budgets turn out 
differently—the realizations often do not 
match the expectations. 

Third, in aggregate over the years, 
the Treasury has not come out as well 
as the original budget project. There is 
more often than not a shortfall. 

There are many slips between the 
cup and the lip. 

Economic conditions on which revenue 
estimates are bottomed can and do 
change. 

Congress alters the budget. 

Revenue legislation fails of passage. 

Emergencies arise. 

War requirements—as James A. Gar- 


result, however, from appropriation or other fund authority granted in prior sessions, 


field once so well observed—“war over- 
turns all ordinary calculations.” 
Specifically, in six of the last 13 ad- 
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ministrative budgets, actual revenues 
were less than the original January 
projections. In the other seven, they 
exceeded the original figures. Largely be- 
cause of the surges in revenues in the 
last 2 years, 1966 and 1967, the net re- 
sult of the 13 years was a net plus of 
$6.7 billion on the revenue side. In fact, 
in each of the last 4 years, revenues have 
exceeded the original budget estimates. 

But on the other side, expenditures 
exceeded original January budget pro- 
jections in 10 of the 13 years. Original 
estimates were overshot by $41.6 billion 
over the 13 years. 

As a result, instead of a combined 
deficit of $20.4 billion as originally 
projected, there was an actual budget 
deficit of $55.2 billion—a worsening, in 
other words, of some $34.8 billion over 
the 13 years. 

Today’s budget deficit projection of $8 
billion for 1969 hinges on a number of 
significant contingencies, chief among 
which of course is the $16 billion tax 
and user charges package for fiscals 
1968 and 1969. 

I am inserting a brief table illustra- 
tive of some of the budgetary conse- 
quences if several significant revenue 
propositions in the 1969 budget are not 
enacted: 


SELECTED MAJOR CONTINGENCIES SURROUNDING THE BUDGET FOR 1969 
[Partial listing only] 


Revised budget for Budget for 1969 
i968 get g 1 
1. Budget deficit projected by President, Jan. 29, 1968 (with all the attending assump- 
tats andl CONINMNNENND so. < ve E caso =~ — cnn nnnscdccecstiocdecsuanss —$19, 805, 000, 000 —$7, 954, 000, 000 
2. If the proposed 10-percent surtax is not adopted (corporations, Jan, 1; individuals, 
OF, AP Sane hoses ice aeanss S E S 1, 900, 000, 000 9, 800, 000, 000 
Then the pay sey deficits would be. —21, 705, 000, 000 —17, 754, 000, 000 
3. If the proposal to further accelerate corporate tax collections is not adopted 800, 000, 400, 000, 000 
Then the projected deficits would de —22, 505, 000, 000 —18, 
4. If the proposal 10 extend excise taxes expiring Apr. 1 is not adopted (auto from 7 Is ee 
percent to 2 percent; telephone from 10 percent to 1 percent) 306, 000, 000 2, 660, 000, 000 
Then the projected deficits would be . —22, 811, 000, 000 —20, 814, 000, 
5 It the various proposals for user charges are not adopted (aviation service, $40,- asin see 
000,000; waterways, $7,000,000; highways, $239,000,000; all other, 5 l. 000, 000 297, 000, 000 
Then the projected deficits would be (this is a partial listing only. Other con- 
enn ro nnn pee san nee nnn scnctahGuccecsesaae —22, 811, 000, 000 —21, 111, 000, 000 


Note: Perhaps the most important single 8 other than those listed above that could affect the tentatively projected budget 


picture would be if the general performance of 


je economy in calendar year 1968 were to vary significantly from the economic 
10 nar 1968 will be about 


fica 
assumptions e en the budget. 3 the assumption that GNP (gross national product) for cale 


000,000—about $61,000,000,000 above 1967. 


VARIATIONS IN “ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET” PROJECTIONS, 1955-67 


{In billions of dollars} 


Fiséaly Budget receipts Budget expenditures Surplus or deficit Flecal Budget receipts Budget expenditures Surplus or deficit 
al year — scal year — . RR oe as 
Original Actual Swing Original Actual Swing Original Actual Swing 5 Original Actual Swing Original Actual Swing Original Actual Swing 
62.5 60.2 —2.3 65.4 64.4 —1.0 —2.9 —4.2 —1.3 1952 82.3 81.4 —.9 9 87.8 6.9 1.5 -64 —7. 
59.7 67.8 +81 62.1 66.2 +41 —2.4 41.8 44.0 1963 93.0 86.4 —6.6 92.5 92.6 ah 1 “E3 Ea 
65.0 70.6 +5.6 64.6 69.0 4.4 +.4 41.6 +1.2 | 1964 86.9 89.5 +2.6 98.8 97.7 —1.1 —11.9 —8.2 143.7 
73.1 686 —4.5 21.2 71.4 4.2 41.8 =—2.8 4.61985 93.0 83.1 1 97.9 96.5 —.4 —4.9 —3.4 1415 
E 8 pa eS eS . Ei ee 187. nrto lise ‘hes 128 127 s As . ‘tet 
. 8 R ö ` 8 5 à X M Pb An 5 bi s 3 . 12.9 1. —9. — 
83.3 77.7 —5.6 79.1 31.5 424 +42 —3.9 —8.1 2 * = 5 


1 Original deficit projection decreased by this amount. 


VARIATIONS FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET PROJECTIONS 


Mr. Speaker, the above chart sup- 
plies more details showing the swings in 
budget receipts, expenditures, and budget 
results, and how they can miss the orig- 
inal marks. There were many reasons but 
there was only one result: a budget 
shortfall—another reason, Mr. Speaker, 
why we had best redouble our efforts to 


deny access to the Treasury for all but 
the most essential objects. 
RECENT BUDGET TRENDS 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, the last budget 
was higher than the year before. The long 
truth of history is that growth of the 
population—there are 2,286,000 more 
Americans this morning than there were 
when the budget came a year ago—and 


growth of the country virtually ordains 
some growth in public services, that is, 
over the long stretch of time. This has 
been more or less the unvarying case 
from the beginning. Speaking of national 
appropriations, in 1879 the distinguished 
Republican, James A. Garfield, then a 
Member of the House and chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, made 
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exactly this point. And he added, “war 
overturns all ordinary calculations,” as, 
Mr. Speaker, it has helped upset recent 
budgets, including the current one. 
President Eisenhower acknowledged 
much the same budget phenomena in his 
budget message to Congress in 1960: 
Moreover, inescapable demands resulting 
from new technology and the growth of our 
Nation, and new requirements resulting from 
the changing nature of our society, will gen- 
erate Federal expenditures in future years. 
We must not forget that a rapidly 
growing population creates virtually automa- 
tic increases in many Federal responsibilities. 


There has been only one balanced 
budget—and it was a small balance— 
since the big deficit of $12.4 billion in 
fiscal 1959. Every year since, revenues 
have been insufficient to cover expendi- 
tures. However, notwithstanding recent 
growing defense expenditures and en- 
larged and enlarging nondefense outlays, 
a rising tide of revenues from the unprec- 
edented general national economic 
boom of recent years enabled the Gov- 
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ernment to make big strides toward bal- 
ancing income and outgo. In 3 of the 
last 4 fiscal years the administrative 
budget deficit was reduced below the 
prior year: 


“Administrative budget” basis 
Millions 
Deficit, fiscal 1964 $8, 226 
Deficit, fiscal 1965_.....-.-..-______ 3,435 


Deficit, fiscal 1968 (estimate) 
Deficit, fiscal 1969 (estimate 11, 776 


Special support costs for the war in 
Vietnam in the three fiscal years 1967 
1969, as shown in today’s budget, are 
some $20,557 million; $24,989 million; 
and $26,264 million; respectively—in 
each case, more than equaling the budget 
deficits for the three years on the basis 
shown, even excluding the $12.9 billion 
tax package for 1969. Without these war 
costs, in other words, the budgets would 
be in black assuming, of course, that 
there would be no changes otherwise. 
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NEW PROPOSITIONS OF 
BUDGET OBLIGATION 
IMPACT 
Mr. Speaker, some portions of every 

budget hinge on basic legislative action 
because the President’s annual recom- 
mendations always embrace some new 
propositions of legislation that have im- 
pact on the budget. The list this year is 
not long in relation to some other recent 
years and involves, for fiscal 1968, some 
$234 million in obligating authority but 
only $10 million in spending—outlays— 
and, for fiscal 1969, some $985 million in 
obligating authority and $266 million in 
spending—outlays. 

These propositions must first be taken 
up in bills from the applicable legislative 
committees and enacted into law before 
any related appropriations can be con- 
sidered. Failure of any item on the list 
would amount to a cut in the budget. 

For general information, I am includ- 
ing a tabulation of those presently 
identified: 


LEGISLATION WITH 
AND EXPENDITURE 


NEW PROPOSITIONS OF LEGISLATION ON OUTGO SIDE OF 1969 BUDGET 


Un thousands of dollars] 
Fiscal year 1968 Fiscal year 1969 Fiscal year 1968 Fiscal year 1969 
Agency New obli- Expendi- New obli- Expendi- Agency New obli-  Expendi- New obli- Expendi- 
gational tures tures gational tures gational tures 
rity authority authority ai 
Funia appropriated to the President: Justice wend streets bill) 30, 000 10, 000 80, 000 39, 000 
itary 8 (foreign sales) 120, 000 6,000 | Labor (labor mobility: trade odp.: wage 
1 Development Bank and * PPT. A ˙ A 11,125 6,825 
(callable onun P ee aa eee 9 Transportation (hi beautification 
International Development Associa- federal and publ Mand highways: st 
c 240, 000 10, 000 Lawrence Sesww¾ã˖ã) -..-------- N 85, 000 51, 000 
— — ae user charges; food . Senen Commission (Intergovern- 
eae ee „ eke eee 6, 809 934 sonnel assistance 3 S haha hes 20, 000 12, 000 
Dean p popan) (servicemen’s life insur- District s — 1 Federa —— R 10,200 10; 200 
ance; certain personnel legislatio: n) c 75, 000 70, 000 Velen Am Bank (export expansion). 115,000 
Health, Education, and Welfare (higher istration (liberalization 
education; vocational education; juve- E E E sosavabece . adiemuaie 8,900 —18, 100 
nile delinquency; public broadcasting). .......... .-.--.---- 83, 000 47,000 — 
3 — — Urban ——— —.— N eee SE 234, 260 10,000 985,934 266, 859 
politan development incentive gran 
certain housing programs)):  --2----nee 40, 000 17, 000 


1 Net lending. Note: Does not reflect proposed legislation on revenue side, including the excise tax proposals and transportation excises. 
EXPENDITURES (OUTLAYS), NATIONAL DEFENSE at “Special Analysis A” beginning on TABLE A-5.—COMPARISON OF RESULTS UNDER FOUR 
AND OTHERWISE, AND RECEIPTS page 464 of the budget: CONCEPTS—Continued 
Mr. Speaker, with the adoption of the TABLE A-5.—COMPARISON OF RESULTS UNDER FOUR Un millions of dollars] 
new unified, comprehensive budget con- CONCEPTS 
cept which among other things folds in [In millions of dollars] Description 1967 1968 1969 
trust funds with the old administrative actual estimate estimate 
budget and makes certain other con- Deseri 1967 1968 1866 is 
ceptual changes in budgetary presenta- actual estimate estimate Consolidated cash “ statement 53,596 158,823 181,146 
tion, certain former historical tables of Expenditures (including lend- 5 4 
budget information, such as segregations 2 , comprehensive budget: ** a 155,142 175,981 188,725 
between defense and nondefense spend-  Receipts.------------------ „ Excess of expenditures. .. 1,546 17,157 7.505 
ing, no longer hold their comparability. Expenditures and notiending. 158,414 175,635 186, 062 Main 
It therefore may be useful and handy Budget deficit. ........... 8,823 19,805 7,954 Flow S 
to have in the Recorp two or three his- “ istrative budget”: — Receipts from the public. .. 181,350 188,971 215, 135 
torical tables from today’s budget that ge — 115,849 118,575 135,587 Payments to the public.----- 190,173 208,775 223,090 
are structured on the new concept which wee ie 755 ene! 125,718 137,182 147,363 Excess of payments 8,823 19,805 7, 
is explained in considerable detail for the . 9,869 18 607 II. 778 
information of those who care to look a : . 
TABLE 15.—BUDGET RECEIPTS, OUTLAYS, FINANCING, AND DEBT, 1958-69 
[In millions of dollars] 
X Actual Estimate 
e 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Receipts, expenditures, and net 
len nding: 5 
. 79,617 79,048. 92,481 94,33 99,656 106,578 112.7 116,855 130,901. 149,301 155,80 178,10 
e eee 81,177 89,693 90, 385 96,717 104,660 111,465 113,122 116,718 130,740 183,233 169,856 182,797 
Expenditure deficit(—). 1, 560 —10,645 2,006 —2,324  —5,006 —4,887 —5, 420 137 161  —3,637 | —14, 026 —4,689 
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TABLE 15.—BUDGET RECEIPTS, OUTLAYS, FINANCING, AND DEBT, 1958-69—Continued 


Un millions of dollars] 
Actual Estimate 
Description — SpEEEIN 
1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
nditures, and net 
Reep, Erpen tinue 
Loan account: 
Loan disbursements 6,520 7, 859 8,310 7, 869 9,621 9,646 10, 237 10, 911 14, 628 17,787 20, 869 20, 372 
Loan repayments... _. ra 4,976 01 6,427 6,671 7,271 9,791 9,693 9, 10,796 12,611 15, 091 17, 106 
Net lending 1,544 2, 659 1, 882 1, 198 2,351 —145 545 1, 249 3, 832 5, 176 5,779 3, 265 
Total er B 
1 79,617 79, 048 92, 481 94, 393 99, 656 106, 578 112, 702 116, 855 130, 901 149, 591 155, 830 178, 108 
— and net lending. 82,720 92, 352 92, 268 97,915 107, O11 111, 320 118, 667 117, 966 134, 572 158, 414 175, 635 186, 062 
Budget deficit (-) —3,103  —13,304 23 3,52 7,35 472 5,965 1,111 3,671 8,823 19,855 —7,958 
Budget financing: ! OB es) / ᷣ | SY” / emer remem tm Wer amas ee 
Borrowing from the public 6, 607 8, 331 1,777 1,143 9, 453 5,971 2,978 3.953 6, 031 3, 551 20, 840 8, 000 
Reduction in cash balances, etc. —3, 504 4,973 —1,990 2,379 —2, 098 —1,229 2, 987 —2, 842 —2, 350 5,272 —1, 035 —46 
Total, budget financing 3, 103 13, 304 —213 3,522 7,355 4,742 5,965 1,111 3,671 8, 823 19, 805 7,954 
Outstanding debt, end of year:! 
Gross amount outstanding 279, 147 286, 666 289, 243 290, 991 301,074 308, 488 314,377 320, 806 329, 473 341, 343 369, 993 387, 167 
Held by the public 225, 972 234, 303 236, 080 237, 223 246, 676 252, 647 255, 625 259, 578 265, 609 269, 160 290, 000 298, 000 
1 Data represent results of preliminary adjustment to new budget concepts and may be revised later. 
TABLE 17.—BUDGET OUTLAYS BY FUNCTION, 1958-69 
[In millions of dollars} 
Actual Estimate 
Description 
1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Expenditu’ 
National — . 44, 461 46,667 45,848 47, 532 51,179 52,275 53,682 49,586 56,771 70,095 76,491 79, 792 
1 nternational affairs and finance 2,912 2,790 3,310 3, 242 „034 4.279 4.434 4,196 4.343 4,110 4,330 4,478 
250 Space research and technolog ) 145 401 744 1, 257 „252 4,171 5.091 5,932 5,424 4, 804 4,574 
350 —— and agricultural resources.. 2, 541 4,718 2,893 2,877 491 X 4,545 4, 032 2,764 3, 156 4,412 4,474 
400 Natural resoufces 1, 203 1, 233 1, 084 1, 626 1, 736 1, 607 2, 042 2,140 2, 167 2,113 2,416 2, 483 
500 8 and transportation 2,922 4, 367 4,643 4,929 5, 193 5, 516 6, 283 7, 043 6, 789 7,308 7,695 7,996 
550 pn, beng community develop: — 30 21 157 160 193 151 116 442 578 698 1,428 
650 Heat sl and welfare 15, 763 18, 019 19, 105 „368 23,963 25,677 27,201 28,143 33,194 39,512 46, 396 51,945 
700 Education 375 550 659 740 842 953 1, 109 1,309 2,449 3, 602 4,157 4, 364 
800 — benefits and services 5, 076 183 5, 063 7105 5,378 5,666 5, 5,634 707 6, 366 6,798 7,131 
e 936 „070 8, 299 108 8, 321 9,215 9,810 10,358 11,285 12,548 13,535 14, 400 
— 5 government 1.010 1.159 1,332 1. 1,653 1,799 2,072 „231 2,316 2,452 2, pe 78 
—. oe aos desc cen sence ZO) he Sage K!!!! pK aay EE E E ETN E eh EE Ee Ske aR cas 5 
indistributed e to amounts above 2,076 —2,239 —2, 272 —2, 506 —2, 547 —2,666 —2, 931 —3, 164 —3, 421 —4,022 —4, 591 —5, 049 
Total, expenditu res 81,177 89,693 90, 385 86,717 104,660 111,465 118,122 116,715 130,740 153,238 169,856 182, 797 
Å p M M —— Å U Dr rr r r e e 
Net ge 
050 National defense 1 —12 — —41 (") —64 —31 —3 —1 —3 — —4 
150 International affairs and finance 433 418 —235 127 528 —95 —283 —2¹ 100 540 716 675 
350 Agriculture and agricultural resources. 472 700 457 648 731 642 777 911 1,221 1,135 
400 Natural resources 3 6 ll 18 21 18 23 16 1 9 16 
500 Commerce and transportation 56 71 27 74 193 145 139 275 193 1 158 125 
550 Housing and community development 165 1, 064 1,078 64 490 —1, 012 —301 —147 „984 1,708 3.257 1,355 
650 Health, Kabor, rr N E R 00 1 1 32 —538 
700 Education 165 180 204 2 231 288 225 229 376 335 
800 — 4 benefits and services. ko 261 245 363 296 248 —146 129 88 214 532 370 211 
900 General government —12 —14 —15 —3 —8 -ll —1 16 5 2 —40 —37 
RSA S PN adeneapnndeacsresat 1,544 2,659 1, 882 1,198 2,351 —145 545 1,249 3, 832 5,176 5,779 3,265 
Total, expenditures and net lending 82,720 92,352 92,268 97,915 107,011 111,320 118,667 117,966 134,572 158,414 175,635 186,062 
t Less than $500,000. 
BUDGET AND DEBT AS PERCENTAGE OF GNP 
Budget expenditures and net lending Federal debt at end of year Budget expenditures and net lending Federal debt at end of year 
which, expendi- Ot which, expendi- 
Total pp — — Total Held by public Total tures 1 Total Held by public 
loans, 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
of GN of GNP of GNP of GNP of GNP of GNP of GNP of GNP 
82.7 18.8 81.2 18.4 2279.1 63.4 2286.0 118.7 19.4 118.1 19.3 314.4 51.3 255.6 41.8 
92.4 19.7 89.7 19.1 286.7 61.1 234.3 118. 0 18.1 116.7 17.9 320.8 49.1 259.6 39.7 
92.3 18.6 90.4 18.3 289.3 58.4 236.1 134.6 18.7 130.7 18.2 329.5 45.8 265.6 37.0 
97.9 19.3 96.7 19.1 291.0 57.5 237.2 158, 4 20.8 153.2 20.1 341.3 44.7 269.2 35.3 
107.0 19.7 104.7 19.3 301.1 55.5 2246.7 
111.3 19.4 1115 19.4 308.5 53.8 252.6 175.6 21.5 169.9 20.8 370.0 45.3 290.0 35.5 
FEDERAL, STATE, LOCAL PUBLIC DEBT data on our public debt—Federal, State, borrowing to cover the difference. Accu- 


Mr. Speaker, to help round out this local. Increased debt results from unbal- mulation of great debt in time of great 
résumé, I am including some pertinent anced budgets that have to be met by stress is virtually unavoidable, but piling 
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it up—refusing to pay as we go—in 
times of unmatched general national 
prosperity with the accompanying flood 
of Treasury revenue is a policy that 
many, myself included, find unsettling. 
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Despite the population explosion that 
just recently put the United States over 
the 200,000,000 mark, we have been ac- 
cumulating public debt at the various 
levels of government at such a rate that 
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— overall debt per capita keeps climb- 
I include a sheet on the Federal debt 


from a recent Treasury statement, and 
summarized per capita debt figures: 


SUMMARY OF DIRECT AND GUARANTEED DEBT ON SIGNIFICANT DATES 
[Based upon statement of the public debt published monthly; consequently all figures are stated as of the end of a month} 


Total debt (including interest beari 


debt, matured debt on which 


interest has ceased and debt bearing no interest) General fund 
Date Classification balance? 
Direct debt Guaranteed Total direct and Per capita? 
(gross) debt 12 guaranteed debt 

bi “pas bt $1, 282, 044, 346. 28 12.36 $74, 216, 460. 05 

Mar. 31, 1917 Prewar debt 44 A 686,004, 348. 3 — „282, 044, 346. A , 216, 460. 
— 31,1919 Highest war debt — 26, 596,701, 648. 01 50.18 1,118, 109, 534.76 
Dec. 31,1930 Lowest postwar debt. . 6, 026, 087, 08/0 16, 026, 087, 087. 07 129. 66 306, 803, 319. 55 

WORLD WAR II 
30,1940 Debt preceding defense ram 8 48, 496, 601, 692. 96 367. 08 1, 890, 743, 141. 34 
mg 30, 1941 Pre-Pearl Harbor 8 . 8 61, 363, 867, 932. 26 458, 47 2, 319, 496, 021. 87 
Feb, 28,1946 Highest war debt. f 9 279,764, 369,348.29 1,989.75 25, 980, 900, 919. 30 
June 30,1946 Debt at end of year in which hostilities ceased O 269, 898, 484,032.56 1. 908.79 14, 237, 883, 1 
pr. 30,1949 Lowest postwar debt“ 6 251,553, 319,739.98 1,690.29 3, 995, 156, 916, 79 
SINCE KOREA 

bt at ti f ing of hostilities in Korea (hostilities began June 24, 1950). 257, 357, 352, 351. 04 19, 503, 033.97 252, 376, 855, 385. 01 1,696. 74 5, 517, 087, 691. 65 
ould e eee : 7, 391, 155, 979. 65 53,969, 565.31 267,445, 125, 544.96 1,687.90 6, 064, 343, 775. 84 
Nov. 30, 1967 „090, 262, 056, 10 544, 232,550.00 345, 634, 494,606.10 1, 727. 32 7.600, 930, 406. 22 
Dec. 31,1966 Debt a year ago. 329, 319, 249, 366. 68 494,643,600.00 329, 813, 892,966.68 7 1,664. 80 6, 011, 249, 124, 82 
Nov. 30,1967 Debt last month. 345, 090, 262, 056. 10 544, 232,550.00 345,634, 494,606.10 1, 727. 32 7, 600, 930, 406. 22 
Dec, 31,1967 Debt this month 344, 663, 009, 745, 18 545, 038, 100.00 345, 208, 047, 845. 18 1,723. 69 7, 045, 807, 409. 15 


1 Does not include securities owned by the Treasury 
2 Includes outstanding matured pri 


lance. 
mayo upon estimates of the Bureau of the Census. 


á Represents the lowest point of the debt at the end of any month followi 
lowest point of the debt on — day following that war was on June 27, 1949, 


s: 
Direct debt (gros) se 


Guaranteed debt of U.S, Government agencies. 
Total direct and guaranteed debt 


pal of guaranteed debt of U.S. Government agencies for 
which cash to make payment is held by the Treasurer of the United States in the general fund 


ogee eek $251, 245, 889, 059, 02 


7 Revised. 
A 23, 876, 001, 12 


251, 269, 765, 060. 14 


n iO L 3 46, 414, 318,295. 49 
Pee ote of U.S. Government agencies 8 545, 038, 100. 00 
World War II. The Total direct and 8828 debt (includes 8260, 702,657.72 not 
en the debt was as subject to statutory limitation). ..............-.--2--------5 346, 959, 356, 395. 49 
Subject to revision. 


PER CAPITA DEBT—FEDERAL, STATE, LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


— — —— — 


Total Federal State Local 
. ——. ̃ — — 
8 r $479 33286 7 $127 
EEE T 207 „ N 12 
1950 (pre-Korea) - - , „ 

- 1,925 1,683 60 182 
154 fo sa sat 1,988 1,579 109 301 
1966 149 399 


Note: Federal debt on Dec. 


31, 1967, as reported in the 
Treasury statement, was $345,000,000,000. Debt ceiling for 
fiscal year 1968 is $358, ` for 


„900,000, 000; „000, 
fiscal year 1969. Per capita Federal debt on Dec. 31, 1967, was 
$1,723, as reported in the Treasury statement. 


Source: Tax Foundation. 


GOLD SUPPLY, POTENTIAL DOLLAR CLAIMS AGAINST 

IT, AND BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS DEFICITS 

Mr, Speaker, the following tabulation 
succinctly charts the steadily deteriorat- 
ing condition of our gold supply, and the 
reserves and possible foreign claims 
against it, from 1957 down to last Octo- 
ber—the last date for which complete 
data are available. Since that time, the 
supply of gold has shrunk significantly 
further—in round figures, to about $12 
billion, against which a “cover” require- 
ment of some $10.7 billion is currently 
required as backing for our currency, 
leaving only about $1.3 billion in gold 
free for foreign and other sales. 

I also include a list of our balance of 
international payments deficits of the 
last 18 years: 


CURRENT DATA ON GOLD STOCK AND DOLLAR CLAIMS 


[In billions of dollars} 
Gold stock 
(above re- Potential 
US quired 25 Possi- shortage of 
= percent gold 
jacking foreign present 25 
for currency, claims ad yd 
5 sch 
le provision 
before 
March 1965) 
End of calendar 
22.9 10.8 14.9 4.1 
20.6 8.5 15.6 7.1 
19.5 4.8) S t y 10.4 
17.8 6.1 188 12.7 
16.9 4.9 20.4 15.5 
16.1 3.7] 21.4 17.7 
15.6 2,8 21 20. 3 
15.5 1.8 25.6 23. 8 
13.8 14.3 25.8 121.5 
13.2 3.2 27.8 24.6 
—9.7 7.6 +12.9 -+20.5 
13.2 3.4 26.9 23.5 
13.2 3.4 26.9 23.5 
13.2 3.4 26.9 23.5 
13.2 3.5 27.3 23.8 
13,2 3.3 27.6 24.3 
13.2 42 28 24.4 
13.1 3.1 28.0 24.9 
13.1 3.0 28.7 25.7 
13.1 3.0 29.1 26.1 
13.0 2.9 30,2 27.3 
—9.9 7.9 +15.3 +23.2 


1 Public Law 89-3 approved Mar. 3, 1965, eliminated the re- 
quirement for the maintenance of reserves in gold certificates 
against Federal Reserve bank deposit liabilities. 

2 Preliminary. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Busi 
3 partmen mm usiness 


THE U.S. BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS POSITION FOR THE LAST 
18 YEARS, 1950-67 


[Rounded amounts used} 


U Deficit (— — 
ear 9 2 8 sur: 


— $3, 489, 


< 


LLAL 
BEER L 


l 
$ 
gssssssssssssssess 


S| S8888888888SS8S8s8e 


| 
S 
8 
8 


Note: Figures are computed on the liquidity basis. 
Source: Survey of Current Business, June 1967. 


COST OF LIVING—BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


Mr. Speaker, the matter of inflation 
and the consequent reduced buying 
power of the dollar is reflected in the 
Official Government figures in the tables 
I am including herewith. A stable dollar 
is a cornerstone of our economic well- 
being in all its ramifications. 

The consumers price index in Decem- 
ber stood at 118.2 percent of the 1957 
59 average; at 145.0 percent of the 
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1947-49 average; and at 244.1 percent of 
the 1939—pre-World War Il—average. 

As measured by the index, the buying 
power of the dollar was down to about 
85 cents from the 1957-59 period; down 
to 69 cents from the 1947-49 period; and 
down to 41 cents as compared to its 1939 
buying power. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
All items 
1939=100 1947-49=100 1957-59=100 


100. 0 59.4 48.4 
160. 8 95.5 77.8 
173.1 102.8 83.8 
171.4 101.8 83.0 
202.4 120.2 98,0 
207.9 123.5 100.7 
209. 8 124.6 101.5 
213.0 126.5 103.1 
215.2 127.8 104.2 
217.7 129.3 105.4 
220.4 131.0 106.7 
223.2 132.6 108.1 
227.0 136. 2 109.9 
233.6 138. 8 113.1 
1967 

January......-- 236.9 140.7 114.7 
February 8 237.1 140.9 114.8 
Match. 237.5 141.1 115.0 
April. 238.1 141.5 115.3 
ay... 238.7 141.8 115.6 
June. 239, 5 142.3 116.0 
July... 240,6 142.9 116.5 
August 241.4 143.4 116.9 
September 241.8 143.7 117.1 
e „„ „„ I3 

November x 9 è 
December 244. 1 145.0 118.2 

Selected months 

1946 June 134.3 79.8 65.0 
1950 June. 171.4 101.8 83.0 
1952 December. 192.1 114.1 93.0 
1958 December... 208.2 123, 7 100. 8 
1959 December... 211,3 125.5 102. 3 
1960 December. 214.6 127.5 103.9 
1961 December 215.8 128.2 104. 5 


Source: Department of Labor and Office of Financial Analysis. 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR! 


1939=$1 1947-49=$1 1957-59=$1 


$1. 000 $1. 684 $2. 066 
622 1.047 1.285 
«578 973 1. 194 
«583 + 982 1, 205 
494 . 832 1. 021 

481 810 «994 
477 . 803 985 
~ 469 291 . 97¹ 
.465 282 + 960 
459 «773 . 949 
. 454 264 937 
448 254 925 
441 234 . 9¹⁰ 
428 +720 884 
422 711 872 
.422 210 871 
421 . 709 . 870 
420 207 867 
4¹9 20⁵ .865 
.418 . 703 802 
416 700 „858 
414 697 855 
414 696 . 854 
412 693 . 851 
„41l 69 8⁴9 
410 690 84 
245 1.253 1.537 
583 882 1, 205 
521 . 876 1.075 
. 480 808 991 
. 413 297 978 
466 284 962 
1961 December . 463 780 957 


1 As measured by the BLS Consumer Price Index. 
Source: Department of Labor. 

CONCLUSION 
Mark Twain once said: 


Thunder is good. Thunder is impressive. 
But it is lightning that does the work. 
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It seems to me that we need lots of 
thunder about economy and restraint 
and discipline. I suspect we will not be 
disappointed. We need to thoroughly 
ventilate our fiscal requirements and 
problems. But we also need lots of light- 
ning to get results. 

If I may recapitulate a few things: 

A budget has two sides—income as well 
as outgo. It involves the work of many 
committees and all Members. There are 
some 16 billions of dollars of income—for 
fiscals 1968 and 1969 combined—that 
this budget assumes will derive from tax 
and user charge legislation not yet en- 
acted. 

There are about $1 billion of new 
propositions of legislation in the budget 
that will first have to run legislative com- 
mittee gauntlets. 

There is some $36.5 billion involved in 
the various annual authorizing bills, or 
other bills for programs whose legislative 
authorities expire and must first be re- 
newed in bills from various legislative 
committees if the programs are to con- 
tinue. Congress gets two bites at these 
particular budget items—first at the au- 
thorizing stage, then the appropriation 
stage. There are many opportunities to 
take cold, hard, critical looks at billions 
of new obligational authority. 

It would seem imperative that we show 
minus signs all up and down the line in 
every instance where we safely can in 
making budget decisions. We should 
hack at the roots as well as at the 
branches. 

The Committee on Appropriations be- 
gins consideration of the portions of the 
budget committed to it with some gen- 
eral hearings on Thursday of next week, 
February 8, with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Director of the Budget. 
We expect to cooperate fully with the an- 
nounced plans to try to conclude the ses- 
sion business before the national conven- 
tions this summer. There is much to be 
done. We need timely passage of the 
several authorizing bills involved. 

We would welcome every constructive 
suggestion that might help in doing a 
better job on the business at hand. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OLSEN). The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has again expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] for 8 minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include tables and other 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker one stark and 
inescapable truth portrayed by the pro- 
posed increases in spending is the fact 
that the Johnson administration still re- 
fuses to heed the taxpayers’ demands for 
expenditure restraint at the Federal 
level. These taxpayer demands for 
economy were unequivocally expressed to 
the administration by the House on sev- 
eral occasions last year when we made 
substantial cuts in appropriation re- 
quests and imposed ceilings on spending 
in the current year. 

Since this administration is still un- 
willing to make any real sacrifice in be- 
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half of fiscal responsibility, Congress, 
alone, will have to put the Nation’s fiscal 
house in order. We simply cannot expect 
our soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines 
in Vietnam and the taxpayers here at 
home to make all the sacrifices neces- 
sary to win the war and protect our coun- 
try from fiscal chaos. 
THE FISCAL RESTRAINT THAT IS NEEDED 


When an administration refuses to 
exercise fiscal restraint the most desir- 
able way to hold down spending is for the 
Congress to reduce requested appropria- 
tions. However in recent years we have 
been, and are still, faced with very ab- 
normal circumstances—on the one hand 
we are financing a hot war in Vietnam 
and on the other we are expected to fi- 
nance expansion of Great Society pro- 
grams and to continue business as usual 
here at home. Never before the present 
Vietnam war had we attempted such a 
feat and we now have evident proof that 
it cannot be accomplished except either 
through the imposition of an ever-in- 
creasing burden of direct taxation or 
through the convert and insidious tax of 
inflation. 

Since the administration is now flirt- 
ing with financial disaster at home and 
abroad, Congress should take no less 
than the following actions with respect 
to the 1969 budget if it is to materially 
alter the dangerous course we are now 
on: 

First. Except for costs of the Vietnam 
war and other emergency defense needs 
that may exceed budget estimates, Con- 
gress should impose an administrative 
budget expenditure ceiling for fiscal 1969 
of not more than the $137.2 billion now 
scheduled for expenditure in fiscal 1968. 

Second. Congress should reduce fiscal 
1969 appropriation requests by at least 
as much as expenditures are reduced by 
the expenditure limitation I propose. 

If Congress will accomplish these two 
goals, there will be no need to impose 
the additional taxes proposed by the ad- 
ministration. And, we will have taken a 
giant step against inflationary price in- 
creases and further erosion of the dollar. 

Following the President’s state of the 
Union message of January 17 last, my 
distinguished friend from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] made some comments with 
respect to the President’s fiscal program. 
I was heartened indeed by his independ- 
ent and persuasive challenge to Congress 
which was expressed in part as follows: 

In all but the imperative necessities, we 
ought to close our eyes to each and every 
increase requested over the present level. We 
ought to show minus signs all up and down 
the line, Hold the line at the present level— 
make do with what we have. 

Reject the unnecessary. Defer the desira- 
ble. Minimize the essential. All it takes is 
good old fashioned will—and a majority vote. 


I do hope that the gentleman from 
Texas can and will prevail on Members 
from his side of the aisle to follow his 
admonitions. I can assure him that we 
on this side are ready and willing, as we 
were last year and in earlier Congresses, 
to put the Nation’s fiscal house in order 
now. We should not wait until it is too 
late to prevent the disastrous results 
which will flow from continuance of the 
fiscal excesses which we have witnessed 
in recent years. 
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Just where, Mr. Speaker, is the fiscal 
restraint which is emphasized so strongly 
in the budget message and was empha- 
sized by administration spokesmen who 
appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee last week? 

SUMMARY OF THE 1969 BUDGET 


Under its new unified concept, the 1969 
budget can be summarized as follows: 
The President proposes expenditures of 
$186.1 billion. Including the effect of his 
tax proposals, he anticipates revenues of 
$178.1 billion and a deficit of $8 billion. 
If Congress should not enact his tax pro- 
posals, including the extension of certain 
excises, the deficit would be $21.2 billion. 
In the present fiscal year of 1968, spend- 
ing will total $175.6 billion, revenues 
$155.8 billion and the deficit will be $19.8 
billion with timely adoption of the tax 
proposals and $22.8 billion without their 
adoption. 

Under the traditional administrative 
budget, which accounts for the receipt 
and expenditure of Government-owned 
funds as contrasted to trust funds, the 
President proposes expenditures of 
$147.4 billion in fiscal 1969. If his tax 
program is approved as proposed, he 
anticipates revenues of $135.6 billion 
and a deficit of $11.8 billion. Without 
the proposed tax increases and exten- 
sions, the deficit would be $25 billion. In 
1968, spending under the administrative 
budget will total $137.2 billion, revenues 
$118.6 billion, and the resulting deficit 
will be $18.6 billion if the tax proposals 
are adopted, and $21.6 billion without 
their adoption. ; 

The President’s budget and last week’s 
testimony of administration spokesmen 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
emphasize that the rate of growth in 
Federal spending has been curtailed and 
the increase in 1969 over 1968 outlays is 
$10.4 billion under the unified budget 
concept and $10.2 billion under the ad- 
ministrative budget. The President's 
budget message also indicates that 
growth in revenues between 1968 and 
1969 is expected to be $11.5 billion. Thus, 
revenues from the proposed tax in- 
creases “will be applied toward reduc- 
ing the budget deficit,” not to finance 
the proposed increases in spending. 

Of course, these numbers do not tell 
the whole story because receipts in the 
trust fund accounts are increasing more 
rapidly than trust fund outlays. More- 
over, prior to adoption of the unified 
budget concept, trust funds were not 
commingled with Government-owned 
funds in arriving at the budget surplus or 
deficit. Without the expenditure offsets 
that are proposed in the unified budget, 
the real growth in expenditures of Gov- 
ernment-owned funds in fiscal 1969 over 
1968 will be more than $12 billion. At 
the same time, Government-owned re- 
ceipts under existing tax laws in 1969 
will rise by only $9.5 billion over 1968. 
Thus, the real increase in spending will 
outstrip by $2.5 billion the revenue in- 
creases resulting from further inflation 
in the economy. 

WHERE HAVE EXPENDITURE INCREASES 
OCCURRED? 


Fiscal 1965 was the first full year of 
budget responsibility by the Johnson ad- 
ministration. After our escalated involve- 
ment in the Vietnam war beginning with 
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fiscal 1966 and continuing to the present 
time, the administration has emphasized 
our necessary war spending as the prin- 
cipal culprit causing the ever-increasing 
size of administrative budget spending. 
Let us examine the record to determine 
just what has occurred in this regard. 

Administrative budget expenditures in 
fiscal 1965 totaled $96,507 million of 
which defense costs in Vietnam were 
$103 million, leaving a balance of $96,404 
million for other Government spending. 
In fiscal 1969 administrative budget ex- 
penditures are estimated to total $147,363 
million of which $25,784 million will be 
for defense in Vietnam, leaving a balance 
of $121,579 million for other Government 
spending. Thus, defense costs in Vietnam 
have increased by $25,681 million over 
the period from 1965 to 1969. Over the 
same period other Government spending 
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has increased $25,175 million, or just $506 
million less than the increase for defense 
in Vietnam. On a percentage basis, non- 
Vietnam spending increased by 26 per- 
cent over the years from 1965 to 1969. 
Moreover, it is apparent that during this 
period when Vietnam defense costs were 
escalating, no significant effort was made 
by the administration to restrain other 
Government spending. 

The table which follows details on a 
functional basis where increases in 
spending have occurred. While national 
defense spending—including defense 
costs of Vietnam—has increased by 61 
percent and by 9 percent without Viet- 
nam, other program increases far exceed 
the defense category. And, it is signifi- 
cant that only in the category of space 
research and technology has the admin- 
istration effected any cutback. 


BUDGET OUTLAYS BY FUNCTION 
{Doliar amounts in millions} 


e,, e ENE PE yO 


Excluding Vietnam 
International affairs and finance. 
Space research and technology 
Agriculture and agricultural resources. 
Natural resources 
— 4 — — mee aaa on ty 

ousing and communi ent.. 
Lae labor, and welfare 


From this record of nonwar spending 
it is little wonder that we are expe- 
riencing ever increasing budget deficits 
and the capricious tax of inflation. 

All of us do understand that receipts 
and expenditures under the trust funds 
are rising rapidly but let us turn to the 
administrative budget and see what is 
happening there. Administrative budget 
expenditures for fiscals 1968 and 1969 
are set forth in the table that follows. 
It is significant to note that in only four 
agencies are 1969 expenditures projected 
to be less than 1968 and they only 


1965 1969 Increases 1969 over 1965 
actual estimate 
Amount Percent 
a 849.50 8.900 (1.227 24 
„ h 5 +9. 
4,175 5,153 7855 a 1 
tm i „ 
2.158 2.490 +334 ties 
7,318 8,121 +803 +11.0 
—31 2, 783 HEN ee ee 
28, 162 51, 407 +23, 245 -+82.5 
, 538 4,699 +3, 161 +205. 5 
5,722 7,342 +1, 62 +28.3 
10, 358 14, 400 +4, +39.0 
2,247 2,790 +543 +24.2 
SENESE 1,950 +1, 950 * 
-- 23, 164 —5, 049 =), SOR R a 
— 117,966 186, 062 +68, 096 +57.7 


amount to $581 million in the aggregate. 
Those agencies and the reductions are: 

Department of Defense—civil—down 
$30 million. 

Department of Labor—down $1 mil- 
lion. 

Post Office Department—down $320 
million. Of course, the postal rate in- 
crease which became effective earlier 
this month is responsible for this de- 
crease. 

National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration—down $230 million. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET EXPENDITURES 


[In millions} 
Agency 1968 1969 1969 increase 
estimate estimate over 1968 

%%% 6́qwqäq Aare E „„ $285 +$11 
The judiciary.._...........- 95 101 +6 
Executive Office of the President 32 33 +1 
Funds appropriated to the President. 4,808 4,900 +92 
Department of Agriculture 6, 520 7,220 +700 
Department of Commerce... ..............--..-...---..--.-----.----------- 856 910 +54 
Department of Defense: 

WRAY See encode . 73, 930 76, 881 +2,951 

A c a eee 1, 401 1,371 —30 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 13, 156 14,515 +1, 359 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 495 1,249 +7: 
Department of the Interior 1, 542 1,717 +175 
Department of Justice... ...............--.-- 443 504 +61 
Department of Labor 713 712 —1 
Post Office Department Lose 087 767 —320 
Department of State 421 431 +10 
Department of Tra rtation 1,570 2, 093 +523 
Treasury Department 15, 493 16, 440 +947 
Atomic Energy Commission 333 46 +213 
General Services Administration 648 673 +25 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 4,805 4,575 —230 
Veterans’ Administration................--.-- 6, 325 6, 818 +493 
Other independent agencies. 804 1,322 +518 
Allowances for: 

Civilian and military pay increase. .........._..........--.-------------.  -----:.----- 1,600 +1, 600 

Sn RES Se ETE RES Sal oe 100 350 +250 
Interfund Hansactionszz —678 —660 +18 
Total, administrative budget expenditures__...............-....--.-.-.. 137, 182 147, 363 +10, 181 


rr, ee Re ee ee 
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‘THE ADMINISTRATION’S BUDGET REDUCTION 
AND REFORM PROPOSALS 

The budget message details 38 areas 
in which the President proposes to re- 
duce program levels by $1,632 million 
below the funding for 1968. The mes- 
sage also details 12 program reforms 
which would reduce 1969 program levels 
by $1,235 million below the level of funds 
appropriated for 1968. Together, the 
budget reduction and reform proposals 
are expected to reduce 1969 program 
levels by $2,867 million; however these 
reductions are offset by expansions in 
other programs. Not all expenditure sav- 
ings from these program reductions will 
occur in 1969. 

The individual reduction and reform 
proposals are: 


[In millions] 
Reductions: 
Farm operating loans $50 
Rural electrification loans 45 
Forest roads and trails 29 
Sewer and water loans 22 


Water and sewer grants 3 


Watershed protection program 17 
Flood prevention program 11 
Agricultural resear en 15 
Forest protection and utilization 2 
Great plains conservation program 2 
Other agricultural programs 1 
Ship construction 156 
Maritime resear ens 7 
College facility grants 224 
Books, equipment, guidance and 
testing grants 120 
Health research facilities construc- 
i ASR pL TS ro RE E 29 
School aid to federally impacted 
JJ 17 
Medical library construction 
COINS Sie 10 
Grants for basic water and sewer 
ot ER ea t= a 25 
Public facility loans 10 
Special assistance for market rate 
Re 27 
Reclamation programm 27 
Indian construction programs 22 
Road program 6 
Sport fisheries construction 5 
Commercial fisheries construction.. 1 
New prison construction 1 
Educational exchange 1 
eng of special nuclear mate- 
T 12 
ected rocket program 10 
Space electric power 8 
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[In millions] 
Reductions—Continued 
Civilian application of nuclear ex- 
plosives 
GSA construction 
* and unmanned explora- 


SBA economic opportunity loans.. 
SBA investment company loans 


Total reductions 
Reforms: 
Agricultural conservation 
ments 
Federally impacted school aid (noth- 
ing in 1969 but $100 million in 
1970) 
Sn teen nennsnn 
User charges—Longshoremen and 
Harbor Workers 


pay- 


Highway trucking increased taxes 
Eliminate statutory payments for 
veterans compensation for arrested 
tuberculosis: _-..--.2-.- <2. e 
Eliminate duplication with social 
security for veterans burial bene- 
2 eS Ra 
Count railroad retirement benefits as 
part of income in setting amount 


Raise interest rate for water re- 
sources projects—no immediate 
savings 


Total reductions and reforms.. 7 867 


Many of the foregoing program reduc- 
tions and reforms will require legislative 
action by the Congress. A number of 
them have been recommended in prior- 
year budgets but the Congress, in its wis- 
dom, declined to approve them. To the 
extent that Congress does not approve 


budget estimates for expenditures and 
the deficit. 


PROGRAM EXPANSION IN THE 1968 BUDGET 
Mr. Speaker, without any attempt on 


point to Members some areas where sub- 
stantial increases are occurring. Budget 
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outlays for fiscals 1968 and 1969 and the 
new obligational authority for 1969 are 
listed in the table which follows. In those 
instances where new obligational au- 
thority exceeds spending, it is apparent 
that spending will rise even further in 
the years following fiscal 1969. 


[In millions of dollars] 


Outlays New 
obliga- 
tio 
author- 
1968 1969 ee for 
National defense 76,489 79,789 82. 317 
International affairs and finance... 5,046 5,153 5,308 
Farm income stabilization 4,178 
—— development assistance. 229 
A EEE 4,872 
Small baiiia assistance. 150 
Public housing programs. 380 
jel cities 1, 000 
Urban renewal_____._ 750 
Urban mass transportation 190 
or to private housing 
eS ee eee 1,205 
Medical r research 1,235. 
er service retirement 
... oe 2,121 3,740 
Elementary and secondary educa- 
Ac 1,070 1,073 1,200 
Training of education manpower... 13 57 216 
Interest on the public deb 14,350 15,200 15, 200 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT IS STILL INCREASING 


The budget anticipates a further in- 
crease in 1969 over 1968 of 45,600 full- 
time permanent employees in the Execu- 
tive Branch. The table which follows 
reflects that only the Selective Service 
System is expected to decrease its per- 
sonnel strength in 1969 below the level 
of 1968 and the decrease will only total 
300 employees. All other agencies expect 
increases, some of which are substantial 
and alarming: 17,800 in the Post Office, 
3,400 in Defense, 3,400 in Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1,400 in Housing and 
Urban Development, 2,400 in Interior, 
1,000 in Labor, 1,900 in Transportation, 
3,500 in the Treasury, 1,400 in General 
Services Administration, 1,900 in Vet- 
erans Administration and so on through 
the executive branch. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, economies can 
be effected in civilian employment with- 
out adverse effect upon the essential 
functions of Government. 


SUMMARY OF FULL-TIME PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


As of June— Increase, As of June— Increase, 

Agency 1969 Agency 1969 

1967 1968 1969 over 1967 1968 1969 over 

actual estimate estimate 1968 actual estimate estimate 1968 
Department of Defense, military and military Department of se acho 55, 187 57, 700 59, 600 1,900 
T ͤ— ER 1,193,657 1. 220, 500 1. 223, 500 3,000 | Treasury Department 81, 591 , 000 85, 500 3, 500 
Post Office Department 528, 254 550, 600 568, 400 17,800 | Atomic Ener; Comission --- 7,013 7,150 7,300 150 
— — General Se Administ: 37,117 38, 300 39, 700 1,400 

a at EE ee 1,721,911 1,771,100 1,791,900 20, 800 — Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
= m 1 —x—x— oe a ea ee 33,726 32, 32,600 200 
Department of Agriculture 85, 723 85, 800 86, 300 500 veterans 3 150,225 152, 100 154, 000 1,900 
Department of Commerce. 900 26,200 27, 000 800 
Department of Defense, civil 31,980 32, 200 32, 600 400 Sel rvice 7,085 7.200 6. 900 —300 
De er of Health, Education, and Wel- Small Business Administration 4,142 4,300 4,700 400 
97,792 105, 400 108, 800 3, 400 Tennessee Valley Authority E 11, 903 12,350 12, 700 350 
The Panama Canal 14, 571 14, 950 15, 000 50 
14, 250 14, 800 16, 200 1, 400 U.S. Information Agency 11, 686 1,650 11,700 50 
, 606 61, 100 63, 500 2, 400 Miscellaneous agencies 1. 204 550 35, 100 1,550 
33,176 33,650 34, 200 550 
9, 461 9,700 10, 700 1,000 FP * 850, 140 400 890, 800 22, 400 
„849 26,900 27,000 100 | Allowance for contingencies__............. --.------- 2, 400 4,800 2, 400 
16,713 17,600 18, 100 500 S = — 

+240 1,400 1,600 200 TS ͤ a 2,572,051 2,641,900 2,687,500 45,600 


1 Excludes member-employees of the Soldiers’ Home. 
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In the 4 years since the end of fiscal 
1965, full-time permanent employment in 
the executive branch will have increased 
by 454,747 to a total of 2,687,500 civilian 
employees. That represents an increase 
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of more than 20 percent and in that 
period employment has decreased in only 
one agency, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and then by only 
1.5 percent. 
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I have had the following table prepared 
so that Members and the public may see 
where and by how much the administra- 
tion has increased Federal civilian em- 
ployment. 


FULL-TIME PERMANENT CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH AS OF JUNE 30 


Increases 1969 Increases 1969 
1965 1969 over 1965 1965 1969 over 1965 
actual estimate actual estimate 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Department of Agriculture 80, 103 86, 300 +6, 197 +7.7 a Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
Department of Commerce 1 24, 508 27,000 +2, 4 +10.2 Cpa EPE E E E E 33, 082 32,600 — —1.5 
Department of Defense, civil............-. 29, 902 „600 ＋2, 698 +9.0 Veterans’ Administration 147, 007 154, 000 +6, 993 +4.8 
De ree of Health, Education, and Wel- Other agencies: 
P 81,741 108,800 427, 059 +33.1 Selective Service System 5,746 6, 900 +1, 154 +20.0 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- Small Business sever 53 3.567 4.200 +1, 133 +31.7 
TPA 13, 427 16, 200 ＋2. 273 +20.7 Tennessee Valley Authority 11, 268 12, 700 +1, 432 +12.7 
—. ——— of the 2 56, 716 „500 +6, 784 +12.0 The Panama Canal 14, 083 15, 000 +917 +6.5 
Department of Justice 32,620 34, 200 +1, 580 +4.8 U.S. Information Agency. 11, 405 11, 700 +295 +2.6 
Department of Labor 8,913 10, 700 +1, 787 +20,0 iscellaneous agencies 129,127 5, 100 +5, 973 +20, 4 
ice Department.. 461,211 568,400 +107, 189 +23. Allowance for ees 33 4, 800 ＋4, 80 
Department of State -- -MM 23, 27,000 +3, 602 +15.4 — — 
Agency al International Development. 14,713 18, 100 +3, 387 +23. 0 edo ye Se: KK 1,258,085 1,464,000 4205, 915 +16.4 
Peace 061 1,600 +539 +50.8 | Department of 7 8 military and military 
59, 600 +6, 050 -+11.3 A E O T E A 974,668 1,223,500 +248, 832 +25.5 
85, 500 +6, 980 +8.9 — — — 
7.047 7,300 +253 +3.6 Mc OS TEAS TTT 2,232,753 2, 687, 500 4454, 747 -+20.4 
General Services Administration 35,370 39, 700 +4, 330 +12.2 


1 Adjusted for transfers to Department of Transportation. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S TAX PROPOSALS 


The President has renewed his request 
for a 10-percent surcharge on individual 
and corporation income taxes; such a 
surcharge to be effective January 1, 1968, 
for corporations and April 1, 1968, for 
individuals. 

He has also proposed extension of the 
10-percent telephone excise tax and the 
-percent automobile excise tax beyond 
April 1, 1968, when they would drop to 
1 and 2 percent, respectively, under 
existing law. 

Also, he has recommended the imposi- 
tion of certain user charges, principally 
in the field of transportation. If imposed 
by Congress, these user charges would be 
accounted for as reductions in spending 
rather than increases in revenue. 

The table which follows reflects budget 
receipts in 1968 and 1969 under proposed 
legislation and under existing law: 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


{In billions] 
1968 1969 

Individual income taxes $67.7 $80.9 
Corporation income taxes =i 31:3 34.3 
Exe! — 13.8 14.7 
Employment taxes — Mad 34.2 
All other receipts...............-...--.-- 13.3 14.1 
Nr 155.8 178.1 
ones extn — soci 152.8 165.0 

Under pro egislation: 
a Tax — . 3.0 12.9 
. qeead! accede 3 


Social Security Act amendments of 
last year, which expanded the annual 
wage base from $6,600 to $7,800 effective 
last January 1 and increased the com- 
bined employer-employee payroll tax 
from 8.8 percent to 9.6 percent effective 
next January 1, plus growth in employ- 
ment will result in an increase of $4.4 
billion of employment taxes in 1969. 

The increased employment tax bur- 
den, along with recent and anticipated 

increases in State and local taxes are 
making it difficult for many taxpayers to 
cope with the rising cost of living that 


has followed the deficit financing of Fed- 
eral activities. 

In the absence of a significant sacri- 
fice in nondefense spending by the Fed- 
eral Government, it would be uncon- 
scionable for Congress to compound with 
a surtax the difficulties now being en- 
countered by taxpayers generally in 
meeting the rising costs of living. 


CONSUMER CREDIT PROTECTION 
ACT 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the first 
major piece of legislation scheduled for 
House consideration in this session is 
H.R. 11601, the Consumer Credit Protec- 
tion Act, which we are to take up tomor- 
row afternoon. This is the measure 
which contains truth-in-lending require- 
ments in its title I. 

As the principal sponsor of H.R. 11601 
and as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Consumer Affairs which held compre- 
hensive hearings on the legislation, I am 
convinced that this bill is one of the most 
important we will consider in this entire 
session, particularly from the standpoint 
of the consumer. 

Since the bill was scheduled rather 
suddenly, I am hoping that there has 
been sufficient time for the Members of 
the House to hear from their own peo- 
ple back home, particularly the local 
businessmen and bankers who will be 
very adversely affected by a special in- 
terest amendment for the big depart- 
ment stores and mail-order houses. This 
amendment—dealing with revolving 
credit—was adopted in committee, and 
was not part of my original bill. I will 
oppose that amendment when it is called 
up under the 5-minute rule. 


I know that many Members have been 
hearing recently from bankers and inde- 
pendent businessmen in their districts 
about the unfairness and discriminatory 
nature of this amendment. They are tell- 
ing the truth—the amendment is terribly 
unfair. It must be defeated, or you are 
going to have one set of rules on credit 
disclosure for the giant retail chains and 
another set of rules—much more strin- 
gent—for the small local merchant and 
the local banker. That is what this con- 
troversy is all about. So I hope the Mem- 
bers will be on the floor when this bill 
is up, particularly while the bill is de- 
bated under the 5-minute rule when the 
controversial committee amendments 
will be before us. 


McCARTHY’S CUBAN COMMENTS 
STRAIGHT FROM IVORY TOWER 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I was both surprised and concerned to 
read that Senator EUGENE MCCARTHY has 
suggested that Cuba join the community 
of nations in the Western Hemisphere. 

Such a statement can only be credited 
to ivory-towered intellectual advisers at 
best and dangerous if taken seriously. I 
can not imagine anyone in the Congress 
who has followed the violent trail which 
Fidel Castro has carved for Cuba setting 
forth such a suggestion. 

We have seen and heard Castro’s Com- 
munist philosophy bring ruin to Cuba. 
We have heard his pledge to export revo- 
lution and overthrow governments in the 
Western Hemisphere. And we have seen 
within the year the violence which has 
resulted in the implementation of this 
pledge. 

To admit or encourage Cuba to join 
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the nations of this hemisphere would be 
like asking Carmichael to lead the war 
on crime. 

I am indeed surprised that anyone 
knowledgeable with the events in Latin 
America for the past 10 years would 
suggest such a move. And I am especially 
concerned that a presidential aspirant 
would do so. 


THE NEAR EAST SITUATION 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, the entire attention of the Na- 
tion seems at this moment to be focused 
on the crisis surrounding the U.S. naval 
ship Pueblo and its seizure by the North 
Koreans. 

I have communicated to the President 
my feelings that this act cannot be tol- 
erated, and that this Nation will stand 
forcibly behind the President in taking 
all measures necessary to secure the re- 
lease of the Pueblo and its crew. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I am concerned 
that in our preoccupation with the Far 
Eastern situation, we may tend to over- 
look the development in one of the most 
strategic areas of the world; namely, the 
Near East. 

History has recorded the brief vic- 
torious struggle of Israel with its Arab 
neighbors this past year. 

The United States has in the past sup- 
plied little if any military equipment to 
Israel, most of their equipment being of 
British or French manufacture. Al- 
though Israel had on order a number of 
aircraft from France and indeed has 
paid part of the purchase price of these 
aircraft, De Gaulle has now stated that 
he will no longer sell to this valiant 
nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that Is- 
rael is one of the most self-sufficient 
countries of the world so far as their 
determination and will to survive is con- 
cerned, Likewise, this valiant nation is 
one of the strongest allies we have in 
the Middle East. 

We must at this time make arrange- 
ments to see that the strength of Israel 
is maintained and that Israel has a 
means of obtaining the weapons neces- 
sary to protect itself and help secure the 
peace in this vital area of the world. 

Now that France will no longer pro- 
vide the needed supplies, we, the United 
States, should make available aircraft 
and other military equipment needed for 
the defense of Israel as a means of as- 
suring the peace in this area, for if Is- 
rael is allowed to weaken as a nation 
her Arab neighbors are more likely to 
start a war with Israel than if Israel is 
able to maintain its strength. 


THE “PUEBLO” CRISIS 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker during a 
crisis like this we are first of all Amer- 
icans, and we must rally to whatever 
action is necessary. 

Taking an American ship by force, 
capturing and holding the crew—these 
are acts of war against our country. 

And the Communists have slapped us 
around long enough. But first of all how 
could the North Koreans accomplish 
such a feat ? 

We have the best Navy in the world. 

We have the best Air Force in the 
world. 

We have the best Army in the world. 

And we are at war—declared or not— 
in Vietnam, not far from where our ship 
was taken. We have committed hundreds 
of thousands of men and billions of dol- 
lars to the Asian conflict. 

Yet the North Korean Communists 
slapped us again with a deliberate act 
of aggression. 

Are they now torturing our men? 

What is this country going to do? 

We don’t want war, but neither can we 
tolerate such an act of war against us. 

We must have the courage bold to 
put our foot down firmly and demand the 
release of our men and our ship. If they 
do not comply within the specified time of 
our demand, then we must go in and get 
our men and our ship. 

There is no other honorable course 
for us to follow. 


DREW PEARSON SPREADS 
MISINFORMATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
UpaLL). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Iowa is re- 
cognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, through his 
syndicated newspaper column, Drew 
Pearson has spread more misinforma- 
tion about our Government than any 
other purveyor of news in the Nation’s 
Capital. Unquestionably—and unques- 
tioningly—he has eagerly accepted for 
publication substantially any type of in- 
formation from substantially any type of 
source. 

Drew Pearson’s unreliability and ir- 
responsibility are evident to all who have 
access to the real facts underlying his 
columns. Knowingly, he has published 
information from classified documents 
taken from official Government files. He 
also has knowingly published rumor and 
gossip—and in one case with which I am 
personally familiar, he even printed the 
text of a completely fictitious letter in- 
volving officials of the State and Justice 
Departments which was sent him in 1966 
by an anonymous source. The same ficti- 
tious letter had been sent to other mem- 
bers of the Washington press corps by 
this anonymous source. They had the 
good judgment and journalistic integ- 
rity to check at the Justice and State 
Departments, where they learned that 
the letter was a sham. Pearson did not. 
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In view of the lamentable lack of 
principle and integrity which have 
characterized Drew Pearson’s career as a 
journalist, I have learned to be suspi- 
cious of any campaign which he launches 
in his column, Thus it was that my skep- 
ticism and curiosity were aroused in the 
fall of 1966 when Pearson began a series 
of articles—a series which continues to 
this very day—indicating genuine con- 
cern on his part regarding the issue of 
invasion of privacy. 

To my knowledge, neither Pearson nor 
his associate, Jack Anderson, has shown 
respect for the privacy of any person, 
organization or cause. When they began 
indignantly charging in their column 
that the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion had engaged in widespread and un- 
authorized use of electronic eavesdrop- 
ping equipment, I decided to contact 
the FBI and request a statement of the 
facts. 

In his column published in the Novem- 
ber 28, 1966, issue of the Washington 
Post, Pearson asserted that the Depart- 
ment of Justice had made a “confession” 
in the Fred B. Black case “that J. Edgar 
Hoover had been eavesdropping and 
wiretapping for years, apparently with- 
out the knowledge of the Attorney Gen- 
eral.” After reading this column, I wrote 
Director Hoover a letter which stated, in 
part: 

It has come to my attention that there 
have been many news stories that haye in- 
dicated that the FBI has engaged in eaves- 
dropping” and wiretapping without authori- 
zation from the Attorney General... It 
had been my impression in the past that 
the FBI engaged in “eavesdropping” and wire- 
tapping only upon authority from the At- 
torney General. It was my understanding 
that the FBI has adhered to this policy, and 
that there exists “full documentation” of the 
fact that the FBI actions were authorized 
by the Attorney General. 


I then asked Mr. Hoover for either 
official documentation or his personal as- 
surance that the FBI did, in fact, have 
authority for the use of electronic equip- 
ment that resulted in the overhearing 
of the conversations of Robert G. 
“Bobby” Baker, Fred B. Black, and 
others. 

Mr. Hoover answered my letter on De- 
cember 7, 1966. In his reply, he stated— 

Your impression that the FBI engaged in 
the usage of wiretaps and microphones only 
upon the authority of the Attorney General 
of the United States is absolutely correct, 
You are also correct when you state 
that “full documentation” exists as proof of 
such authorizations. 


Mr. Hoover further pointed out to me 
that— 
All wiretaps utilized by the FBI have al- 


ways been approved in writing, in advance, 
by the Attorney General. 


The instrument in question in the 
Fred Black case was a microphone—and 
not a wiretap. Since this microphone had 
been installed during ROBERT KENNEDY'S 
tenure as Attorney General, Mr. Hoover 
furnished me a copy of a communication 
dated August 17, 1961, bearing ROBERT 
KENNEDY’s personal signature which 
clearly reflected his approval, as Attor- 
ney General, for the FBI’s use of special 
facilities in connection with micro- 
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phone surveillances” in both security and 
major criminal cases. 

Mr. Hoover also furnished me a copy 
of a letter dated May 25, 1961, on De- 
partment of Justice stationery which 
Herbert J. Miller, who then was Assist- 
ant Attorney General in charge of the 
Criminal Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment, had written to Senator Sam J. 
Ervin. In this letter, Mr. Miller reported 
that he had “checked with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation” regarding its 
use of “electronic eavesdropping appara- 
tus.” He told Senator Ervin that— 

As in the case of wiretapping, the technique 
of electronic listening devices is used on a 
highly restricted basis. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has 67 of these devices in 
operation. The majority are in the field of 
internal security with a few used to obtain 
intelligence information with regard to 
organized crime.” 


In his letter dated December 7, 1966, 
Mr. Hoover also brought to my atten- 
tion a conference which he had had with 
Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach 
on March 30, 1965. During this confer- 
ence, Mr. Hoover and Mr. Katzenbach 
discussed “strong, simple control by the 
Attorney General of procedures affect- 
ing electronic devices utilized by all Fed- 
eral investigative agencies.” 

Mr. Hoover’s letter to me in December 
1966—ttogether with the documents 
which the FBI released that month show- 
ing ROBERT KENNEDY’s personal knowl- 
edge and approval of the FBI’s use of 
electronic equipment while he was Attor- 
ney General—makes it indelibly clear 
that microphones and wiretaps have been 
utilized in FBI cases only on a very 
limited and carefully supervised basis 
and always in keeping with policies laid 
down by Mr. Hoover’s superiors. 

Despite these well-publicized facts, 
Drew Pearson has written another 
column—this one published in the Jan- 
uary 22, 1968, issue of the Washington 
Post—containing more misstatements 
and, in accepted Pearson practice, hope- 
lessly muddling the facts. 

First, Pearson makes reference to an 
FBI “wiretap” in the Fred Black case. 
The public record clearly shows that a 
microphone, not a wiretap, was utilized 
by the FBI in this investigation. The 
public record also shows that the FBI 
acted under authority specifically 
granted by the Department of Justice in 
installing this microphone. 

In July 1966, the then Solicitor Gen- 
eral Thurgood Marshall submitted a 
memorandum to the Supreme Court 
dealing with the Black case. In this 
memorandum, Mr. Marshall stated that 
a microphone had been installed through 
a wall at the hotel suite occupied by Mr. 
Black in a Washington, D.C., hotel in 
February 1963. This microphone was used 
by the FBI to monitor conversations in 
Mr. Black’s suite until April 1963. Com- 
menting upon the authorization under 
which this microphone was installed, 
Solicitor General Marshall stated: 

Under Departmental practice in effect for 
a period of years prior to 1968, and continuing 
into 1965, the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation was given authority to ap- 
prove the installations of devices such as 
that in question for intelligence (and not 
evidentiary) purposes when required in the 
interest of internal security or national 
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safety, including organized crime, kid- 
nappings and matters wherein human life 
might be at stake. Acting on the basis of the 
aforementioned Departmental authorization, 
the Director approved installation of the 
device inyolyed in the instant case. 


The Department of Justice has reiter- 
ated this authorization for the FBI’s use 
of microphones in papers it has filed in 
several other cases—including one dur- 
ing the current month. 

Second, Pearson implies that the FBI 
initiated investigation of Robert G. 
Baker in 1963 without the foreknowledge 
or approval of the Kennedy-led Justice 
Department. I am informed by reliable 
sources in the Department of Justice that 
this is absolutely untrue—and that the 
investigation of Mr. Baker which the 
FBI launched early in the fall of 1963 
was instituted and continued pursuant 
to memoranda from Assistant Attorney 
General Herbert Miller of the Criminal 
Division. 

Third, Pearson claims that the FBI 
has been unable to locate any documents 
signed by ROBERT KENNEDY “authorizing 
any wiretap whatsoever” and that 
Nicholas Katzenbach, during his tenure 
as Attorney Generai, “expressed his 
amazement” when he learned “how 
widespread Hoover’s wiretapping had 
been.” Both of these claims are absurd. 
Rospert KENNEDY and Nicholas Katzen- 
bach personally approved every wiretap 
which was installed by the FBI from 1961 
to 1966—the years these two gentlemen 
served as Attorney General. Further- 
more, the communication dated August 
17, 1961—which was released publicly by 
J. Edgar Hoover in December 1966, and 
to which I referred earlier—bears 
Rosert KENNEDY’s personal signature as 
approving the use of special equipment 
for microphone surveillances. In addi- 
tion, I am advised that during his tenure 
as Attorney General, Mr. Katzenbach 
personally signed authorizations for a 
number of microphone surveillances in 
FBI investigations of organized crime 
cases. 

The January 22 Pearson column also 
states that Fred Black’s conviction for 
income tax evasion was “overturned” be- 
cause “it had been secured with illegal 
evidence.” This is another false presump- 
tion and, in fact, it constitutes a pre- 
empting by Pearson of the courts’ pre- 
rogative in the Black case. Actually, the 
Supreme Court has remanded the case 
for a new trial to assure Black “an op- 
portunity to protect himself from the use 
of evidence that might be otherwise in- 
admissible.” This matter remains pend- 
ing in district court—and, contrary to 
Pearson’s claim, there has been no ju- 
dicial determination whether or not the 
FBI microphone surveillance had any 
bearing on Black’s prosecution as a tax 
evader. 

I do not claim to know what motivates 
persons such as Drew Pearson to pour a 
steady stream of distortions, misstate- 
ments and false innuendoes into the life 
stream of America. I do know, however, 
that he has helped to create an atmos- 
phere of distrust and misunderstanding 
regarding the highly limited and closely 
supervised use of electronic equipment 
by a very diligent and respected agency 
of our Government. 
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I am aware of the fact also that a 
retraction—a subsequent statement of 
the real facts as they actually exist— 
rarely, if ever, catches up with the orig- 
inal false charges. Nonetheless, I feel 
that the Attorney General owes the 
American people an accurate and factual 
statement which will put an end to the 
false rumors, the wild speculation and 
the crass misstatements of fact regarding 
the FBI’s use of electronic devices. To 
this end, I am writing Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark today, asking that he ad- 
vise me what policy exists within the 
Department of Justice today with respect. 
to the FBI's use of wiretaps and micro- 
phones, as well as what the Department’s 
policy was during the administrations of 
ROBERT KENNEDY and Nicholas Katzen- 
bach as Attorney General. I will make 
Attorney General Clark’s reply available 
to the Congress and the American people 
when it is received. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am happy to yield to my 
friend from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s yielding. 

I want to state I believe the gentle- 
man has rendered a great service to the 
American people and to some of the great 
people in Government by his factual, 
confirming documentation as presented 
here today. 

I know that the gentleman, having 
been in the news media business for 
many years before coming to the Con- 
gress, knows well the techniques of head- 
lining and placement and retraction, as 
well as diminishing returns of content 
in articles that are written, to say noth- 
ing of the need for salability of that 
which is written. 

I believe the gentleman has rendered, 
over and above the mere question of 
eavesdropping or wiretapping, a tre- 
mendous service to the public by point- 
ing out that, for cause, he becomes sus- 
picious of something we all need to learn. 

Does the gentleman not agree with me 
that the type of people who persist in 
“yellow journalism,” if I may use that 
term, or all of the misstatements of 
facts, as the gentleman has so well stated, 
would fall flat on their face if the Amer- 
ican public realized that just because 
it is in print does not necessarily make 
it so. 

Mr. GROSS. First, I wish to thank the 
gentleman for his kind comments. As I 
said in my remarks, the misconstruing 
of facts, the misstatement of facts, is 
seldom caught up with by the truth and 
the real facts, 

What I am attempting to do here is 
to ascertain the truth of what has been 
going on in the Justice Department and 
the FBI. I expect the present Attorney 
General, Mr. Ramsey Clark, to provide 
the truth. 

Nothing more and nothing less. Let 
us have an end to this business of mis- 
handling the truth with respect to the 
surveillance of communications. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman exemplifies 
the truth, and with this long needle that 
he used today predicated on the facts, 
the truth must be forthcoming. 

Mr. GROSS. Again I thank the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 
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FEDERAL INSURANCE CAN REBUILD 
URBAN AREAS AND BE A DETER- 
RENT TO RIOTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
UDALL). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, our major 
cities are presently engaged in the diffi- 
cult task of providing adequate housing 
for their thousands of inhabitants now 
living in substandard dwellings. This 
can be accomplished by the construc- 
tion of new low-cost private units, ex- 
panded metropolitan housing and reha- 
bilitation of older units. However, while 
striving toward this goal, and each of us 
certainly appreciates how difficult it will 
be to achieve, it is essential that the rate 
of present deterioration be dramatically 
diminished so that it does not surpass 
the rate of forward progress. The in- 
creasing unavailability of insurance for 
properties in inner-city areas is one of 
the major contributors to the deteriora- 
tion of the core areas in the American 
city. Lack of insurance accelerates de- 
terioration by discouraging investment. 
Without insurance, credit is not extended 
to homeowners or businessmen. Individ- 
ual properties also deteriorate. For us to 
conquer urban blight, insurance must be 
made available. 

The unavailability of insurance results 
from several basic factors. First, low- 
income areas of our cities are being eval- 
uated on an area basis rather than an 
individual property basis. This means, 
essentially, properties are being denied 
insurance, not because they are intrinsi- 
cally poor risks, but because of their 
location. Second, insurance companies 
have become reluctant to insure prop- 
erties lying in potential riot areas. In- 
sured losses in last summer’s riots alone 
were estimated at $100,000,000. Third, 
many structures in the inner city are not 
of insurable caliber. 

The problem has reached such serious 
proportions in Cleveland that the city 
council has recently held extensive hear- 
ings concerning its scope and resolution. 

I have cosponsored a bill, H.R. 14263, 
introduced on December 4 of last year, 
designed to meet the challenge of the un- 
availability of fire and extended cover- 
age insurance in urban areas and the 
inability of the private insurance in- 
dustry to furnish riot coverage in prop- 
erty insuranee. 

As to the riot insurance problem, the 
bill provides that any private insurer 
participating in a plan to make fire and 
extended coverage insurance available to 
all property owners can obtain Federal 
reinsurance for the losses resulting from 
riots that exceed the amount the insur- 
ance companies would normally absorb 
themselves. The property must only meet 
reasonable underwriting standards. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to work 
with State insurance authorities to en- 
courage private insurers to develop vol- 
untary statewide programs to make fire 
and extended coverage insurance avail- 
able at reasonable rates for homeowners 
and businessmen who have been unable 
to obtain it in the normal market. 

Only those insurers participating in 
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statewide urban area insurance plans 
would be eligible for reinsurance. 

These programs are particularly im- 
portant to Cleveland. Under the pro- 
gram, a property cannot be denied in- 
surance unless a physical inspection re- 
veals that the building is not insurable at 
standard rates because of physical haz- 
ards. The insurer must advise the prop- 
erty owner of the specific measures he 
must take to meet reasonable underwrit- 
ing standards and to obtain insurance. 

Where reasonable standards have not 
been met and cannot be met because of 
the lack of financial ability on the part 
of the owner, my bill provides for Fed- 
eral rehabilitation grants of up to $1,500. 

For those property owners who can af- 
ford to borrow money to make needed re- 
pairs, but who cannot secure credit, the 
bill provides for 20-year, 3-percent loans. 

Under the Federal-State program the 
bill will make it mandatory that each 
piece of property be individually evalu- 
ated and specific reasons given if it is 
not insured. It then provides for grants 
or loans to allow the necessary rehabili- 
tation. At that point the insurer will be 
compelled to insure the property. 

Such comprehensive Federal legisla- 
tion can eliminate bias in insurance, 
stimulate investment in these areas, pro- 
tect property against riot destruction, 
and protect the property owner. 

This bill is presently pending before 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. I urge that it be expeditiously en- 
acted since the success of our efforts to 
arrest the conscious spread of urban 
blight depends on our ability to elim- 
inate this critical problem by making 
insurance available to all. 


ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress has received pro- 
posed legislation to extend the life of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
for another 3 years. 

This proposal comes at an auspicious 
time. The Agency has been engaged in a 
major effort to obtain agreement on a 
treaty prohibiting the spread of nuclear 
weapons. A milestone in that effort was 
reached last week when the United 
States and the Soviet Union agreed on 
a complete draft nonproliferation treaty, 
including a safeguards article. 

The text of the draft nonproliferation 
treaty presented by the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. to the 18-nation Dis- 
armament Conference January 18 is the 
result of many years of persistent, 
patient and conscientious effort to de- 
vise an agreement which promotes the 
security of all mankind. As a congres- 
sional adviser to the 18-nation Disarma- 
ment Conference, I have followed the 
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course of these negotiations with great 
interest. 

Devising a means to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons is the most 
urgent task of our time. The danger im- 
plicit in the indiscriminate proliferation 
of these weapons is clear. If we fail to 
continue the search for a way to con- 
tain the spread of nuclear weapons, then 
it will ultimately matter little what other 
progress we achieve. 

The momentum attained by agreement 
on a draft nonproliferation treaty must 
be sustained through continued congres- 
sional support for the operations of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
I sponsored a bill to establish the Agency 
and I believe its continued pursuit of 
peace and security must be encouraged 
and supported by the Congress. 


NEW INTERNAL SECURITY PRO- 
POSALS FORTHCOMING 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, January 28, various Sunday news- 
paper editions announced new sweeping 
internal security recommendations by 
the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee to correct deficiencies in this Na- 
tion’s security apparatus incurred over 
the past 20 years. Consisting of 36 pro- 
posals in all, various areas are covered, 
ranging from controls on passports and 
travel to removing the appellate power 
of the Supreme Court in local internal 
security measures. Three of the recom- 
mendations are related to the Otto Otep- 
ka case, the now famous controversy 
which pertains to the State Department 
vendetta to remove a security-conscious 
official who insisted on strict security 
standards in the interest of national 
security. This case is building up from 
day to day and could possibly result in 
jail terms for State Department employ- 
ees guilty of violating a number of Fed- 
eral statutes. 

The recommendations advanced by 
the Internal Security Subcommittee are 
the product of several years’ study of 
gaps in internal security and State De- 
partment security practices, including 
the Otepka case. 

These proposals are extremely impor- 
tant from the standpoint of our national 
security, and I intend to review them, 
with a view to introducing similar legis- 
lation to facilitate action on the House 
side. 

I insert the article, “Plug Security 
Gaps, Senate Group Urges,” by Aldo 
Beckman and appearing in the Chicago 
Tribune of January 28, 1968, in the REC- 
orp at this point: 

PLUG SECURITY Gaps, SENATE GROUP URGES— 
Asks Review or HoọoLES Court RULINGS 
OPEN 

(By Aldo Beckman) 

WASHINGTON, January 27.—Thirty-six rec- 

ommendations on how to fill security gaps 
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widened by recent decisions from the United 
States Supreme Court were revealed today by 
the Senate internal security subcommittee. 

The recommendations resulted from sev- 
eral years of hearings in the case of Otto 
Otepka, former head of the state depart- 
ment’s security evaluation division, who was 
demoted for testifying truthfully about lax 
security before the Senate subcommittee. 

“Whenever any law for the protection of 
our national security is stricken down by a 
court decision. Congress has the responsibil- 
ity of deciding how to meet the problem that 
law was intended to deal with,” Sen. James 
Eastland [D., Miss.], chairman of the sub- 
committee, said. 


WOULD BAN AID TO ENEMY 


The subcommittee recommended that it 
be made a felony for any American citizen 
to give aid and comfort to any country en- 
gaged in open hostilities with the United 
States. 

It also would make it a crime for anyone 
who planned to overthrow the American gov- 
ernment to “urge, advise, or solicit the use of 
force or violence” by others. 

The subcommittee also suggested that civil 
service regulations be amended to permit the 
transfer of loyal security risks to nonsensi- 
tive positions, or their dismissal under nor- 
mal civil service procedures, without public 
stigmatization of the individuals. 


WOULD CURB JOB APPLICANTS 


The recent Supreme court decision up- 
holding the right of Communists to work in 
defense plants, was the obvious target of the 
recommendation that it be made a criminal 
offense for any person who is a member of 
an espionage organization or an investigating 
agency of any foreign country to apply for a 
job in any government agency or defense 
facility, The subcommittee would also amend 
the subversive activities control board act 
that would bar from federal employment any- 
one who remained in a group for 90 days 
after the SACB found it to be a communist 
organization, 

The subcommittee also recommended that 
specific regulations be set up for classification 
of documents for security purposes, Such a 
move would preclude arbitrary or nonessen- 
tial classification, the subcommittee ex- 
plained. 

LIMIT INCRIMINATION RULE 

In an eight-page report, Sen, Eastland's 
subcommittee recommended that the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination be barred 
from anyone who has served an espionage 
agency of a foreign power. Any facts re- 
vealed during such testimony, after the 
privilege was lifted, could not be grounds 
for prosecution, under the subcommittee 
plan, 

It would also give the secretary of state 
statutory authority, with the President's ap- 
proval, to prohibit travel by American citi- 
zens to a foreign area, if such travel was 
found to be “contrary to the security inter- 
ests of the United States” or would sub- 
stantially impede the conduct of foreign 
affairs,” 


“DEBT CREDIT” SYSTEM TO EASE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, as the au- 
thor or the tourist-dollar exchange pro- 
gram which has already converted into 
dollars over $7 million in U.S.-owned for- 
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eign currencies, I today proposed that the 
program be expanded by means of a 
debt-credit arrangement. 

I initiated the existing tourist-dollar 
exchange in 1962 as an amendment to 
Public Law 480. Up to now the program 
has not been utilized nearly to its maxi- 
mum, It lets travelers buy certain for- 
eign currencies that are owned by the 
United States. 

The expansion of the program that I 
now propose could ease our balance-of- 
payments position by as much as $500 
million. 

Under it, U.S. travelers would be ex- 
empted from special taxation or other 
travel limitations recently proposed by 
President Johnson if they travel in the 
right countries. Such countries would be 
those which cooperate in either the ex- 
isting tourist-dollar program or the sup- 
plemental debt-credit plan that I sug- 
gest. 

In both programs travel would enable 
the United States to convert to dollars 
some overseas currency holdings, thereby 
easing our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion. 

The debt-credit might also unfreeze 
some debts to the United States dating 
back to World War I days. 

Our balance-of-payment position can, 
I believe, be improved substantially by 
exempting travel in certain countries 
from the tourist tax or other limitations 
recently proposed by President Johnson. 

Under my proposal, tourists would be 
encouraged to travel tax free in the 
countries cooperating in the existing 
tourist-dollar exchange under Public 
Law 480, as well as in other countries 
which agree to a debt-credit arrange- 
ment. 

Travel to countries which cooperate in 
neither would be effectively discouraged 
by a tax. Most travelers will naturally 
seek tax-free travel. Because of this, 
most countries would give careful 
thought to cooperating in the debt- 
credit arrangement, in order to keep 
tourist dollars coming in. U.S. travelers 
abroad spend a daily average of $18, so 
the income factor is considerable for any 
country. 

It is my belief that most countries 
where we hold local currencies will de- 
cide to cooperate, assuming we establish 
the tax and debt-credit figures at a rea- 
sonable level. 

I suggest that under the debt-credit 
arrangement, the local government be 
required to redeem with dollars $5 worth 
of U.S.-owned local currencies—or apply 
a like amount on past-due debts—for 
each day a U.S. citizen travels in that 
country. With travelers spending a daily 
average of $18, this would still mean an 
adjusted gross income of $13 a day. 

Under my proposal countries would 
fall into three categories from the stand- 
point of tourist travel: 

First. Countries who cooperate under 
the existing tourist-dollar program, They 
are: Israel, India, Pakistan, Tunisia, 
Guinea, Ceylon, and Egypt—suspended 
by break in diplomatic relations. 

In these countries travelers can now 
purchase for dollars their full spending 
requirements in U.S.-owned local cur- 
rencies. Travel spending there conse- 
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quently is no incumbrance whatever on 
the U.S. balance of payments. 

Since the program was inaugurated in 
1962, $7.2 million in local currencies have 
been purchased by U.S. travelers. This is 
a substantial contribution to our posi- 
tion in balance of payments but far be- 
low the program’s potential. A balance 
of $112 million is still available for ex- 
change under existing agreements with 
these countries. 

Second. Countries who cooperate in 
the debt-credit arrangement. Eligible 
would be the countries officially desig- 
nated by the Treasury as nonexcess and 
near-excess currency countries, where 
the United States presently owns $193.8 
million in various local currencies; ex- 
cess currency countries like Poland and 
Yugoslavia, where the United States 
owns about $630.6 million in local cur- 
rencies; and other countries which owe 
us debts of over $15 billion dating from 
World War I. 

The currencies were acquired under a 
variety of programs most of them dating 
back to the period following World War 
II but, for all practical purposes, are 
presently unusable. 

Several popular tourist places like 
England, France and Germany are not 
among these countries. Here the threat- 
ened loss of tourist trade caused by a 
U.S.-imposed tax might persuade these 
countries to cooperate under the debt- 
credit arrangement by making payments 
on World War I obligations. The latter 
now total over $15 billion, with Britain 
owing $7 billion, France $5 billion, Ger- 
many $1 billion, and Italy $1 billion. 

Third. Countries which cooperate un- 
der neither program. The United States 
would levy a tax on travel in those 
countries, 

The program could be administered in 
any of several different ways. To me, the 
most efficient arrangement would be set- 
tlement of accounts when the U.S. trav- 
eler returns. On checking through cus- 
toms, he would pay the per-diem tax for 
travel in countries not cooperating in 
either the tourist-dollar exchange or 
debt-credit. 

For travel in other countries customs 
officials would establish the correct dol- 
lar claim to be paid by the appropriate 
governments, and when the account is 
paid, credit would be made against U.S. 
holdings of foreign currencies on World 
War I debts. Travel could be verified by 
passport endorsements. 

This expanded program would enable 
the United States to make effective use of 
its tremendous inventory of frozen local 
currencies, and at the same time enable 
U.S. citizens to travel extensively with- 
out tax penalty in any form. 

The inventory of foreign currencies as 
of December 31, 1966, was a grand total 
of $824.4 million. It consists of the fol- 
lowing: 

Excess currency countries not cooperating in 
existing tourist-dollar exchange 


[In millions] 
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Excess currency countries not cooperating in 
existing tourist-dollar erchange—Continued 


NONEXCESS CURRENCY COUNTRIES 
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Grand total 


In addition, the amount currently 
available for sale under the existing 
tourist-dollar exchange is as follows: 


112, 458, 500 


On September 3, 1963, I urged Presi- 
dent Kennedy to use the tourist-dollar 
exchange program to curb the outflow 
of gold. 

At that time I said the program 
enacted 2 years earlier, could have re- 
duced the outflow by $500 million. 

Full text of my letter to President 
Kennedy: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 30, 1963. 
Hon, JOHN F, KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESDENT: During your recent 
European tour you expressed concern over 
the continued outflow of U.S. gold. Similar 
concern was expressed recently by Treasury 
Secretary Dillon before the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress. 

I am glad your administration 
the critical character of the gold outflow. I 
hope it will be checked long before your 
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target year of 1968. At the present outflow 
rate, our gold supply will be exhausted by 
that date. 

I wish respectfully to point out that for 
two years you have neglected legislative au- 
thority which makes possible a substantial 
improvement in our gold problem. I refer to 
section 104-8, Title I, of P.L. 480, which be- 
came law as a part of the Agricultural Act of 
1961. I am especially interested because I 
initiated this amendment. 

As you know, P.L. 480 is the program under 
which surplus U.S. farm commodities are 
“sold” abroad, Sales made under Title I of 
this Act do not yield dollars but are paid 
for in the currency of the recipient coun- 
try. Only a specified amount of this cur- 
rency can be used by the U.S., and then only 
for authorized purposes which are listed in 
the agreements. Before each agreement is 
signed, details of course are decided by the 
negotiators you designate who work with ne- 
gotiators of the recipient country. 

Known as the tourist-dollar amendment, 
section 104-s added “exchange for tourist 
dollars” to the list of authorized U.S. uses 
which can be specified in Title I agreements. 

In countries where the amendment is uti- 
lized, American tourists, upon entering the 
country, can exchange their dollars at the 
Embassy for the equivalent in U.S.-owned 
local currencies. 

The exchange is voluntary on the part of 
the U.S. tourists, of course, but to the ex- 
tent that they make the exchange, our gold 
problem is eased. Ordinarily, dollars spent 
abroad by tourists become a claim on the 
U.S. gold supply. Exchange dollars do not. 

Unfortunately, your administration has 
utilized this amendment only to a tiny frac- 
tion of its potential. 

Here is the record: 

Total value of P. L. 480, Title I, agreements 
made since tourist-dollar amendment be- 
came law (August, 1961), $2,716,270,000. 

(Your negotiators did not insist that the 
tourist-dollar provision be included in all 
these agreements. As a matter of fact, more 
than half the total value—$1,471,900,000— 
did not include this provision.) 

Total value of agreements which included 
tourist-dollar exchange as one of several au- 
thorized uses for local currencies, $1,244,- 
370,000. 

Of this amount, your negotiators agreed 
that only a fraction be made available for 
the various authorized uses (including tour- 
ist-dollar exchange); to be exact, only, 
$199,500,000. 

Of this amount, a fraction has actually 
been set aside specifically for tourist-dollar 
exchange. In fact, Egypt is the one and only 
country where this has occurred. Value of 
the currencies set aside for tourist-dollar ex- 
change in Egypt, $12,400,000. 

Amount of dollars actually exchanged in 
two years under the tourist-dollar amend- 
ment provision, $10,000. 

It is impossible to say exactly how much 
the gold outflow would have been reduced 
had you utilized tourist-dollar exchange to 
the fullest extent possible during the past 
two years. 

The above figures certainly show the re- 
duction could have been substantial. In 
my opinion, it could have been as much as 
$500,000,000, 

Why the breakdown in the tourist-dollar 
exchange program? There are several reasons: 
1. You have not followed through ef- 
fectively with countries that have accepted 
this program. 

Tourist-dollar exchange is authorized in 
agreements with these twenty-one countries: 
Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Syrian Arab Republic, 
Bolivia, Iran, Guinea, Morocco, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Nationalist China, Ceyon, Tunisia, Viet 
Nam, Israel, Paraguay, Sudan, Korea, Ethi- 
opia, Cyprus, and Senegal. 

Of these, only in Egypt has exchange ac- 
tually occurred. Even there, exchange has not 
been utilized even to a fraction of its po- 
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tential. Your officials were slow in setting up 
the mechanics for it. Today little is appar- 
ently being done to explain the program to 
tourists, 

To illustrate the importance of this pro- 
gram, U.S. tourists in 1962 spent $8,000,000 
in Egypt. These 8,000,000 dollars became a 
foreign claim on our gold. Had the tourist- 
dollar exchange been set up promptly and 
thoroughly explained to all U. S. tourists ar- 
riving in Egypt, most if not all of the 8,000,- 
000 dollars would have been exchanged at the 
American Embassy for equal value in U.S. 
owned Egyptian pounds. Thus, an $8,000,000 
foreign claim on our gold would have been 
prevented, 

As it is, in a two-year period, only 10,000 
dollars have been exchanged for Egyptian 
pounds, 

2. Your negotiators have not insisted on 
tourist-dollar exchange in agreements with 
countries reluctant to cooperate. These coun- 
tries succeeded in persuading your negotia- 
tors to omit tourist-dollar exchange from 
Title I agreements: Indonesia, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Finland, India, Pakistan, Iceland, 
Congo, Philippines, and Burma. 

To illustrate, in the two years since the 
tourist-dollar amendment became law, the 
U.S. signed Title I agreements valued at $151,- 
600,000 with Communist Yugoslavia. Yugo- 
slay negotiators did not want the tourist- 
dollar exchange, and your negotiators did 
not insist. Consequently, none of the agree- 
ments included this provision. In 1962, U.S. 
tourists spent $3,000,000 in Yugoslavia, all of 
which became a foreign claim on our gold. 

Had your negotiators insisted upon tour- 
ist-dollar exchange in the agreements, and 
insisted also that an ample percentage of 
currency be available for various U.S. uses, a 
$3,000,000-a-year assist to our gold problem 
would have been possible in Yugoslavia 
alone. 

I urge that you insist on these provisions 
in all future agreements. It is unlikely any 
country would reject a Title I agreement 
simply because we insist that part of the 
proceeds be available for tourist-dollar ex- 
change. 

I am aware that our foreign policy objec- 
tive in such countries as India and Pakistan 
has been to give full opportunity to earn 
dollar credit, but this same explanation is 
not valid in all countries. 

Even in India and Pakistan, I strongly 
urge a policy reappraisal. Which is more 
important to the U.S. and to the free world: 
the Indian and Pakistani dollar shortage, or 
the U.S. gold outflow? In all candor, we must 
admit that our gold outflow is so critical it 
must take precedence. 

3. Your negotiators have not insisted that 
ample currency be made available for U.S. 
uses. In Yugoslavia, for example, the per- 
centage was only 10 percent. We should in- 
sist that at least one-third of proceeds be 
available for U.S. uses, 

It is painfully apparent that, to date, little 
has been done to utilize the tourist-dollar 
exchange. 

Inasmuch as Title I agreements are largely 
donations, and in view of the critical charac- 
ter of our gold situation, I respectfully urge 
that in future agreements you instruct U.S. 
negotiators to: 

1. Insist on tourist-dollar exchange in all 
Title I agreements. 

2. Insist that at least one-third of cur- 
rency proceeds be available for U.S. uses. 

I also urge that you direct responsible offi- 
cials to promote dollar exchange effectively 
and continuously among U.S, tourists. I am 
sure most of them will welcome this painless 
way to help our gold problem. 

While I do not expect tourist-dollar ex- 
change to end the gold outflow, every dollar 
exchanged is a full dollar gain in gold. In 
this critical hour every ounce of gold weighs 
mightily. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL FINDLEY, 
Representative in Congress. 
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On March 11, 1965, I again made a 
plea for greater utilization of the pro- 
gram. I said: 

The United States is missing out on a 
multi-million dollar gain in its balance-of- 
payments position simply because the John- 
son administration has dragged its feet in 
utilizing the tourist-dollar exchange pro- 
gram approved four years ago. 

Under the program, our citizens entering 
a foreign country can exchange their dollars 
at the U.S. embassy for equal value in US. 
owned local currencies. The currencies are 
acquired when the U.S. ships surplus farm 
commodities overseas under Title I of Public 
Law 480. The exchange keeps tourist dollars 
spent abroad from becoming a claim on our 
gold supply. Every dollar exchanged is a 
clear dollar gain in our balance-of-payments. 

Despite our critical gold situation, the 
tourist-dollar exchange program has been 
utilized to only a tiny fraction of its poten- 
tial. It has been almost totally neglected 
since the program was authorized in 1961. 
I have tried repeatedly—and with little suc- 
cess—during the past four years to get the 
Administration to promote this program. Our 
Officials seem to be more concerned about 
the currency problems of other countries 
than our own. 

The program has been accepted by 30 dif- 
ferent countries, but to date the Administra- 
tion has placed it in operation in only two— 
Egypt and Israel—and there on a very small 
scale. The mechanics for the program may 
soon be established in a third country, India. 

Here are the countries which have ap- 
proved the tourist-dollar program, but where 
the Johnson administration has not acted to 
implement it: Turkey, Greece, Syrian Arab 
Republic, Bolivia, Iran, Guinea, Morocco, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Taiwan, Ceylon, Tunisia, 
Korea, Vietnam, Paraguay, Sudan, Ethiopia, 
Cyprus, Senegal, Congo, Jordan, Iceland, 
Peru, Ivory Coast, Philippines, Colombia, 
Dahomey. Obviously, U.S. travel to some of 
these countries is small, but even the most 
remote nation gets a U.S. visitor once in 
awhile. 

The tourist-dollar program is identified in 
Public Law 480 as subsection (s), Section 
104 of Title I. Subsection (t) was added last 
year to broaden this provision to include U.S. 
travelers who do not qualify as tourists. 

Under Title I agreements, a portion of the 
currency proceeds is set aside for specified 
US. uses within the recipient country. 
Among the uses which may be specified is 
the program for tourist-dollar exchange. The 
portion of currency set aside for U.S, uses 
varies from one agreement to another. 

In my opinion our negotiators have not 
driven hard enough bargains, but I am glad 
to report that the percentage set aside for 
U.S. uses has been rising sharply in recent 
agreements, and now averages well over 20 
percent. 

In analyzing Title I agreement details, it 
should be borne in mind that several claims, 
in addition to tourist-dollar exchange, are 
made on the currency set aside for U.S. uses. 
Among these are embassy expenses, cost of 
U.S. military security programs within the 
country, etc. 

However, it is evident that the potential 
for tourist-dollar exchange under these 
agreements is tremendous. 

The total value of the agreements comes 
to $2.4 billion. Of this an average of over 20 
percent was set aside for U.S. uses. Twenty 
percent of $2.4 billion is $480 million. 

Without doubt, the Administration has 
been passing up a multi-million dollar op- 
portunity to ease the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

Out of the proceeds of the Title I transac- 
tions, under which $2.4 billion worth of 
American farm commodities were virtually 
donated abroad, to date only $87,837 worth of 
local currencies have been exchanged. Some 
credit to the tourist-dollar provision must 
be given the Yugoslavian agreement for con- 
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version into dollars (over a period of time) 
of $250,000 in local currencies, 

However, the actual exchange of local cur- 
rencies for tourist dollars to date is the 
meager $87,837. 

Why has it not been greater? First of all, 
the Administration has not even seen fit to 
set up the mechanics for the tourist-dollar 
exchange in 27 of the 30 countries which 
have approved it. 

Secondly, the Administration has not ade- 
quately promoted the program where it is 
established. 

In the two lone countries where it is in 
operation, Egypt and Israel, only a trifling 
amount of publicity has been given to the 
program. Little effort has been made to ex- 
plain it to U.S. citizens heading for those two 
countries, much less sell it to them. 

The only publicity consists of leaflets on 
display in the passport office. They are not 
even included as a matter of routine in 
correspondence about passports. They are 
not distributed to U.S. citizens boarding ships 
or planes bound for Israel and Egypt, al- 
though this could be easily arranged through 
U.S. Customs officials. 

Why can’t just a little of the vast prop- 
aganda resources of the federal government 
be used to promote the tourist-dollar pro- 
gram? Such promotion would pay off hand- 
somely and quickly in easing our gold crisis. 

Most U.S. citizens, given the information, 
will cooperate with the tourist-dollar pro- 
gram, simply as a patriotic assist to their 
own country. However, to secure maximum 
interest and cooperation, I propose that 
tourists who do cooperate be given the privi- 
lege of bringing back home up to $500 in 
merchandise duty-free. The present limit is 
$100, and a proposal made by the President 
would ċut this to $50. By permitting those 
utilizing the tourist-dollar exchange program 
to go to the old maximum of $500 full coop- 
eration would be assured. 

Six countries have steadfastly refused to 
accept the program. They are Pakistan, Fin- 
land, Indonesia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Burma. 

In addition, some countries have acted 
both ways—accepting the tourist-dollar pro- 
vision in some agreements, refusing it in 
others. 

Our negotiators may have tried to include 
the provision in all agreements but obviously 
did not try hard enough. All told, agreements 
totalling $1.58 billion excluded the tourist- 
dollar program. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHADEBERG] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join with my many colleagues 
who have spoken out on this, the 50th 
anniversary of the Ukraine’s Declaration 
of Independence. In order to call the 
event to the attention of the people in my 
district, which include many citizens of 
Ukrainian descent, I have written a col- 
umn for the newspapers of the four 
counties I represent to refresh the mem- 
ories of all of the heroic efforts of this 
captive nation. 

The text of my column follows: 

The 50th Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Independence Day passed with little public 
notice this past week except for those who 
relate the proud history of that subjected 
nation to what is going on in Vietnam today, 

It was in 1921 that the Soviet Union con- 
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quered the Ukrainian nation of 45 million 
people, holding them since that time in dicta- 
torial bondage. 

We have in this country a large number 
of both private and public citizens who main- 
tain that Communism is not a serious threat 
to freedom today. They urge us to “cooper- 
ate” with the Communists in Asia, to work 
out arrangements with them for some kind 
of joint captivity for formerly free nations. 

We went down that road in Korea just 15 
years ago and today have a divided nation 
under constant threat and pressure from 
North Korean Communists, now bold enough 
to seize a U.S. Naval vessel and tell American 
authorities to like it or lump it. 

We are being urged to take the same road 
over Vietnam, to invite the Communists to 
the conference table on their terms—no more 
bombing but complete freedom for them to 
beef up their troops and supplies in North 
Vietnam for the day when they are strong 
enough to take over the entire nation. 

Perhaps Ukrainian Independence Day of- 
fers little in the way of solid hope to its 
people, but it can serve to remind us what 
happens when Communism grabs a nation, 
often under the pretext that it just wants 
to establish order and justice there. 

The Ukrainians warded off Bolshevik sub- 
version for a few years, just as all free na- 
tions are now being forced to ward off the 
disaster of Soviet espionage and public dis- 
plays of riot and disorder. Finally the Red 
Army moved on to Ukrainian soil, followed 
by the triple blights of collectivization, 
purges, and starvation. 

The Ukrainian people battle on against all 
of it today, 50 years wiser and 50 years more 
experienced in what Soviet benevolence 
really means in day-to-day living. They can- 
not express national loyalty, personal re- 
ligion, freedom to speak, travel and work 
where they please. 

Wherever Communism goes, away goes 
freedom. We hear that Communism is not a 
menace in Cuba, that it will be a reasonable 
partner in Vietnam, a tame tiger in Korea. 
Such talk is rot, and the American people 
know it even if our leaders sometimes sound 
as though they had never heard of Com- 
munism in action. 

The Ukrainians are not Russians. They 
were an independent people, just as the Viet- 
namese and Koreans were an independent 
race. But Communism now has all of them in 
its claws or is trying to grab them. 

In acknowledging the proud history of the 
Ukrainian people on the day 50 years ago 
when they declared their independence, only 
to lose it a short time thereafter, we are or 
should be pledging anew our determination 
to continue the battle for right and justice. 

However you slice it, Communism always 
comes out looking the same way—terrorism, 
suppression, and total control. Let’s keep it 
in mind when we think about and read about 
all the proposals to settle the various con- 
flicts around the world. If we are as well 
equipped militarily as the McNamara com- 
puters in the Pentagon say we are, and the 
Defense Department budget indicates we are, 
then let us fear nothing, bow to no one, and 
help those who stand with us. 


SEIZURE OF U.S.S. “PUEBLO” 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. KUYKENDALL] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
regrettable Pueblo incident was possible 
because of a shocking lack of readiness 
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on the part of our Military Establish- 
ment in Korea. Absolutely no one can 
deny that next to the shooting war in 
Vietnam, the explosive situation in Ko- 
rea is the world’s most troubled spot. 
Yet—at the time the Pueblo put out its 
first cry for help not a single American 
aircraft in the Korean theater was ready 
for immediate action. The actual num- 
ber of combat aircraft in Korea is classi- 
fied, but shockingly small, and every one 
of them are either equipped with atomic 
Weapons or completely out of commis- 
sion. Therefore, our Air Force was able 
to give no response during the 1-hour- 
and-45-minute period between the first 
cry for help and the actual seizure of our 
ship in international waters. 

Once the Pueblo was taken into the 
Korean harbor and the crew separated 
from the ship, the problem became a dif- 
ferent one. 

The key to the crisis in Korea is the 
refusal of the Soviet Union to act with 
responsibility in seeking the immediate 
release of the U.S.S. Pueblo. 

No one can doubt for a moment that 
the leading nation of world communism 
would not immediately be heeded by 
Communist North Korea if the Soviet 
Union were to seek a peaceful settlement 
of the crisis. 

The calling up of Reserve Forces, al- 
though a needed and perhaps overdue 
support of our policy in Southeast Asia, 
is not, in and of itself, an answer to this 
crisis. We face, once again, the grave 
danger of marching up the hill only to 
march back down again with little ac- 
complished and much treasure and blood 
wasted. 

More to the point, in my view, would 
be immediate action to place peaceful 
pressure where it would do the most 
good—that is; squarely on the Soviet 
Union. 

In order to bring the Soviets to im- 
mediate responsibility for the provoca- 
tive excesses not only of North Korea, 
but of all Communist nations, this Na- 
tion should take the following steps: 

We should immediately suspend all 
economic negotiations with the Soviet 
Union and its satellites pending Soviet 
cooperation in obtaining a peaceful and 
3 settlement of the Pueblo mat - 

t; 


We should call up for immediate re- ` 


view all existing economic arrangements 
with the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
pending a display of responsible concern 
by the Soviets in regard to the Pueblo 
incident. 

Also, and without further ado, im- 
mediate action should be taken to throw 
the full weight of our diplomacy and 
economic power against all free world 
trade that benefits North Korea. 

Unless North Korea can immediately 
demonstrate, by returning our ship and 
our men, a responsible attitude among 
nations, we should take every step open 
to us to deny North Korea the economic 
support of free world trade. 

Actually, the Pueblo incident is a 
symptom of a far wider problem. The 
calling up of troops cannot be a full 
answer to this broader problem—the 
problem of Communist mischie 
and provocation around the world. 
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Our greatest strengths have yet to be 
applied to this problem. Those are the 
strengths of our economy and our diplo- 
matic position as a leading nation of the 
free world. 

Far better to begin to apply the peace- 
ful pressures of economy and diplo- 
macy—and apply them where it counts, 
against the control centers of world 
communism—than to move from crisis 
to crisis with armed responses only. 


AIR TAXI SERVICE—NO INFORMA- 
TION FROM POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Harrison] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
at all happy about having to take this 
matter to the floor of the House, but 
perhaps with my comments in the RECORD 
the Post Office Department will honor me 
with the communication I have sought 
since Friday. 

Friday and today my staff made sev- 
eral phone calls to the Post Office De- 
partment to ask the very legitimate ques- 
tion: “What is the status of the air taxi 
service which was slated to begin deliver- 
ing mail in Wyoming?“ 

Several calls have produced only the 
empty assurance that someone will call 
me back. But no one has called. 

I can understand the embarrassment 
within the Post Office because the issue 
about which I wish to inquire—air 
taxis—hits a rather sensitive depart- 
mental nerve. Originally scheduled for 
operation last October, the concept and 
the taxis are still up in the air—but only 
figuratively. 

In any event, the Post Office Depart- 
ment might find its relations with Con- 
gress somewhat improved if it would in- 
struct its functionaries to communicate 
on a business basis with the people at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1969 BUDGET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD], is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the new 
budget concept, both for clarity and ease 
of understanding, is a vast improvement 
over past methods. The Commission 
which conceived it, and the President 
who adopted it, deserve the commenda- 
tion both of Congress and the American 
people. 

The new budget itself, however, fol- 
lows the unfortunate pattern of earlier 
budgets in its contents. It is clearly ex- 
pansionary in its impact and misleading 
in its assumptions. 

Anticipated receipts in the fiscal 1969 
budget document are clearly overstated. 
Projected outlays are grossly underesti- 
mated. 

Assuming passage of his 10-percent 
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surtax, President Johnson anticipates a 
budget deficit of $8 billion. 

This assumes, for example, that the 
war in Vietnam will cost $26.3 billion. 
Last January the President fixed Viet- 
nam costs at $21.9 billion but in the fiscal 
1969 budget that estimate was revised 
upward by $3.1 billion to $25 billion. That 
is still low for fiscal 1968 and the new 
spending estimate is at least $4 billion 
low for fiscal year 1969. 

The President's $8 billion deficit also 
assumes that grants to the States for 
public assistance will increase only 10 
percent from $5.2 billion to $5.7 billion, 
an increase of $500 million, Yet in each 
of the past three budgets, the administra- 
tion’s original estimate was off several 
hundred million dollars. A supplemental 
request for fiscal 1968 will be sent to the 
Congress within the next 2 weeks con- 
taining a request of $1.1 billion for grants 
to the States for public assistance, an 
increase over the original request of some 
26 percent. 

The pattern of the past three budgets 
concerning expenditure estimates is 
clear and shocking. In 1966, the first ad- 
ministration estimate was a full $10.4 
billion less than actual spending in the 
cash budget turned out to be in that fis- 
cal year. In 1967, the spread between the 
original and final estimate was again 
$10 billion. For fiscal 1968, this year’s 
budget document already projects a $4 
billion increase over last January’s esti- 
mate and fiscal 1968 is only half over. 

Mr. Speaker, the following table illus- 
trates the gross difference between orig- 
inal estimates and midyear estimates 
under the consolidated cash budget: 
TABLE |.—DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE JOHNSON ADMINIS- 


TE DYEAR 
LLAR AND PERCENTAGE IN- 
CREASES OVER THE PREVIOUS YEAR'S BUDGET! 


[Consolidated cash statement] 
Dollars Percent 
(billions) 
eis cue estimate): 
e RO ener emt, S 3.3 4.3 
— „ 9.4 9.4 
e I AET es 12.7 7.2 
* d estimate 
A A ES T 6.4 9.1 
— — tied 14.5 17.1 
I 20.9 13.5 
1 — aa estimate) 
3 5.5 7.7 
—— 6.0 6.7 
5 7.1 
21.9 
13.0 
16.8 
7.0 
7.7 
7.4 
13.0 
8.4 
10.3 
-.7 
.3 
4.9 


Source: Derived from the Budget of the U.S. Government, 
fiscal years 1965-69. 
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It is clear from table 1 that gross 
understatements of expenditures in re- 
cent years were by no means confined to 
essential defense costs but that non- 
defense spending also grew rapidly be- 
tween original and midyear estimates. 
The fiscal 1969 budget will be no excep- 
tion. 

On the revenue or receipts side, the 
pattern of gross mistakes is the same. In 
fiscal 1966 there was an $11 billion differ- 
ence between original estimates and final 
receipts. In 1967, the difference was $8.1 
billion. For fiscal 1968 the President last 
January estimated receipts of $168.1 bil- 
lion. In today’s message that estimate 
dropped to $158.9 billion, a difference of 
$9.2 billion. 

Part of that overstatement, as we 
pointed out last January, was in antici- 
pated corporate tax revenues. This yeur’s 
budget documents the accuracy of our 
charge last year that anticipated cor- 
porate tax receipts were overstated 
by at least $2.5 billion. Last Jan- 
uary, the administration estimated cor- 
porate tax receipts at $33.9 billion. To- 
day’s budget document revises that es- 
timate downward to $31.3 billion, a dif- 
ference of $2.6 billion. For fiscal 1969, the 
President estimates a substantial in- 
crease in corporate tax receipts to $34.3 
billion. This projected increase in cor- 
porate tax receipts would require an im- 
provement in corporate profits that goes 
substantially beyond what most informed 
economists now consider reasonable. 

Estimates of individual tax receipts for 
1968 followed the same pattern. They 
were initially estimated at $73.2 billion. 
Today’s document revised that estimate 
downward to $67.7 billion, a drop of $5.5 
billion. 

Even had the tax surcharge been 
enacted last year, thus increasing both 
corporate and individual tax receipts by 
$4.7 billion, original estimates would 
still have been off by a total of $3.3 bil- 
lion in personal and corporate tax 
receipts. 

The following table shows the first 
and second 1968 estimates and the first 
estimate for fiscal 1959 with regard to 
corporate and individual tax receipts: 


TABLE I!.—RECEIPTS 
[In billions of dollars} 


Individual Corporate 
income taxes income taxes 
Ist estimate, 1968 73.2 33.9 
2d estimate, 19838. 67.7 31.3 
Ist estimate, 1969 80. 9 34. 3 


There is no question in my mind that 
the fiscal year 1969 Budget of the United 
States presents a misleading picture both 
of income and outgo. Even with enact- 
ment of the surcharge, the budget deficit 
under the unified budget will be far 
nearer the $15 billion zone than the $8 
billion the President so optimistically 
predicts. 

The President called his budget for 
fiscal 1969 a “tight” budget. On the ex- 
penditure side, if one accepts his assump- 
tions—which in several instances are 
clearly the products of wishful thinking 
it may look like a relatively “tight” budg- 
et. But if one is concerned with the eco- 
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nomic impact of the budget, then budget 
authority—appropriations—and obliga- 
tions must also be studied. 

With regard to appropriations, the 
President is asking Congress for more 
than $200 billion. He intends to obligate 
some $195 billion of that authority if 
Congress grants it. In terms of budget 
authority, this represents an increase of 
more than $15 billion over 1968 appropri- 
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ations and a more than doubling of the 
percentage increase in nondefense spend- 
ing alone between 1968 and 1969—7.8 
percent—as compared to the increase be- 
tween 1967 and 1968—3.2 percent. In 
overall spending it is an almost fourfold 
percentage increase between 1968 and 
1969—8.2 percent—as compared to the 
increase between 1967 and 1968—2.2 per- 
cent. The following table illustrates this: 


TABLE Ill 
[Dollar amounts in millions} 


1967 1968 
. authority: 
— a | ieee $75, 276 $75, 780 
Nondefens oo 107, 286 110, 719 
TOO Ar e incon 182, 562 186, 499 
Obligations: 
Tee Mae a 75,250 77,077 
Nondefense__.............- 92,925 101, 854 
s eee eee 168, 175 178, 931 
wc Se 
OFONGE Lvs nag Bews dona vce 70, 092 76, 489 
Nondefense___--....-.....- 88, 322 99, 143 
R »A 158, 414 175,635 


Mr. Speaker, the Budget of the United 
States is the fiscal plan of our country 
for the coming year. The fiscal operations 
of the Federal Government have per- 
vasive effects and influence both the 
economic health and well-being of ev- 
ery citizen of America and our economy 
as a whole. 

The number of dollars contained in 
that “fiscal plan” has an impact just as 
the size of the deficit does. So, too, does 
the amount of budgetary authority 
whether or not that authority is utilized 
in the form of actual spending within 
the 12 months of a given fiscal year. In 
fiscal 1969, the President is asking Con- 
gress for the authority to spend or obli- 
gate more than $200 billion. 

From acts of Congress in prior years 
he has existing authority to spend or ob- 
ligate more than $58 billion, thus provid- 
ing a total spending authority of some 
$260 billion. 

All signs indicate continued inflation- 
ary pressures on the economy in coming 
months. The size of the budget and the 
actual as contrasted to the rationalized 
size of the budget deficit will contribute 
substantially to additional inflationary 
pressures. Prospects of an additional 512- 
percent inflation in the next 15 months 
without restraints that are not visible in 
this budget are highly likely. 

Because of the war in Vietnam and 
the economic troubles here at home, the 
American people are ready for some hard 
decisions in the area of spending and 
taxes. They are ahead of the President 
in their willingness to get our fiscal 
house in order. The President’s budget, 
far from doing that, will aggravate an 
already difficult situation. It is now up 
to the Congress to make the President’s 
budget a responsible fiscal plan for the 
Nation. 


HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 


1969 1967-68 1968-69 
Percent Percent 
$82, 317 0.6 $6, 537 8.6 
119, 406 3,433 3.2 8,687 7.8 
201,723 3, 937 2.2 15,224 8.2 
Å= M S O- 
82, 653 1.827 2.4 5,576 7.2 
111, 944 8,929 9.6 10, 090 9.9 
194, 597 10, 756 6.4 15, 666 8.8 
79, 789 6, 397 9.1 3,300 4.3 
106, 273 10, 821 12.3 7,130 7.6 
186, 062 17, 221 10.9 10, 427 5.9 


man from Maryland [Mr. GUDE] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Secretary of Transportation last week 
originally announced a 5-percent cut in 
highway construction funds, it was re- 
ceived generally as an equitable action 
which would make it possible for every 
State in the Union to plan, program, 
and execute their highway programs in 
a businesslike manner as they have done 
in the past. Not so. By the Department 
of Transportation’s reduction in high- 
way spending authority as proposed, it 
will work an extreme hardship on a 
number of States such as my own State 
of Maryland and the District of Colum- 
bia where construction delays have cre- 
ated a great backlog of projects. Further- 
more, the consequent reduction in con- 
struction activity which will be forced 
on some areas appears sharply at vari- 
ance with the President’s proclaimed in- 
tention to generate additional jobs 
through private industry. 

The tortuous computation process in- 
dulged in by the Department of Trans- 
portation in revising its allocation for- 
mula represents a discriminatory and 
crippling blow to vital construction in 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
The labyrinthine processes whereby the 
allocation formula was derived strongly 
suggests its goal is as much the ending of 
highway construction in the District of 
Columbia with Maryland—an innocent 
but equally injured bystander of the 
process of reducing highway spending. 

Conversely, according to the informa- 
tion which I have had developed, the ap- 
proval of the spending for some States 
in calendar 1968 at a level representing 
95 percent of the previous year’s spend- 
ing actually increase the spending to 
which they are entitled. 

It is a matter of record that there is 
a normal fluctuation in construction. 
Several States spent more in 1967 than 
their allocated limit for 1968. Massachu- 
setts, for example, obligated $129 million 
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in 1967 and is entitled to a limit of $89.6 
million in 1968. But 95 percent of its 
1967 obligation would amount to $123.2 
million or 37.5 percent more than au- 
thorized for the year. Anyone with the 
least familiarity with highway construc- 
tion knows that such fluctuations are 
normal as projects are developed and 
that a given year’s obligations often bear 
no relation to long-range needs. Spend- 
ing in Maryland, for example, has been 
known to fluctuate from $32 million one 
year, $72 million the next, and $40 million 
the third year. 

My suspicion as to the Department’s 
motives also stems from its departure 
from its proposal of last fall to reduce 
1968 spending authority by 13.8 percent, 
which in the case of Maryland would 
have meant a reduction of $9.1 million. 
Applied on a nationwide basis, this would 
have achieved the $600 million goal of 
spending reduction allegedly sought in 
the current freeze. But Maryland obli- 
gated only $39,515,000 in 1967. Thus, a 5- 
percent decrease applied to this base 
leaves the State with $37,282,000, as 
against its total entitlement of $65.9 
million. 

The District of Columbia, of course, 
has been hit even harder. The deferral 
proposed last fall called for a 1968 reduc- 
tion of $6.9 million in its obligating au- 
thority of $50.8 million for the year. But 
its 1967 actual obligations were $16.8 
million, a 5-percent reduction of which 
would leave spending this year at $15.8 
million, hardly enough to continue going 
projects. 

Mr. Speaker, it is incumbent upon the 
Department of Transportation to ex- 
plain its curious calculations, I can only 
conclude that it is attempting to achieve 
by fiscal manipulation what it cannot 
otherwise accomplish in the face of local 
opposition, the destruction of the Dis- 
trict’s highway program. 

To the extent that Maryland is like- 
wise harmed, residents of the suburbs 
who depend upon District roadways are 
doubly penalized. 

I do not believe that the Representa- 
tives in Congress from many of the 
States are aware of what this newly an- 
nounced formula actually encompasses 
as announced by the Department of 
Transportation and what it would do to 
construction in their particular States, 

Not even taking into account the re- 
serves that have been accumulated in 
the highway trust fund from unex- 
pended funds accumulated from previous 
years, the cutbacks from the regular al- 
lotment of highway funds on a percent- 
age basis, would be as follows in these 
States: 

In Maryland, which I have mentioned, 
the cutback in highway construction 
would be 43 percent; in Florida it would 
be 35 percent; in Connecticut it would 
be 27 percent; in Maine it would be 24 
percent; in New Mexico it would be 24 
percent; in Wyoming it would be 20 per- 
cent; in West Virginia it would be 18 
percent; in Nebraska it would be 18 per- 
cent; in Alabama it would be 17 percent; 
in Iowa it would be 17 percent; in South 
Carolina it would be 17 percent; in Ohio 
it would be 16 percent; and in Alaska it 
would be 15 percent. 
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This would be the reduction in high- 
way construction from the allotment 
which would be normally allowed these 
States in the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, on the other hand, some 
States would actually be entitled to more 
money than they were allotted for this 
year, according to the current book- 
keeping of the Department of Trans- 
portation. 

Certainly these figures do not give the 
picture of an across-the-board, equitable 
5-percent reduction in highway con- 
struction funds available to the various 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


U.S. CADETS, INC. 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, when I was 
in my district last month I attended a 
ceremony staged by the U.S. Cadets, Inc., 
in Jefferson Parish, La. 

This fine young group of boys and girls 
exemplifies the best in our American 
youth, and I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the achieve- 
ments of this fine group. 

We are now going through a most try- 
ing time in the history of our great 
Nation. Daily, news is being made by 
youngsters who are not living up to the 
high ideals which our forefathers set 
down for us. Unfortunately, the head- 
lines and the television cameras give 
prominence to these youths and exag- 
gerate their impact. 

The truth is the overwhelming major- 
ity of our youngsters are responsible 
citizens, interested in preserving our her- 
itage of freedom and integrity and 
spending their time preparing for adult- 
hood by going to school. 

What we need in this country is more 
publicity and attention for these young- 
sters. The U.S. Cadets present us with 
the opportunity to recognize this kind of 
youngster. 

Following is the text of a statement 
about the Cadets furnished me by Wal- 
lace W. Goodey, Jr., commanding officer 
of the Cadets, Jefferson Playground, 
4100 South Drive, New Orleans, La., 
70121. 

It is my fervent hope that the Mem- 
bers of the Congress will urge high 
schools in their districts to form drill 
teams to participate in the drill com- 
petition to be held in Jefferson Parish 
in March of 1969. 

The U.S. Cadets program is designed for 
all Junior and Senior High Schools. Boy, 
Girl or Co-educational high schools can 
easily adopt the Cadet program and bring 
to their students the most exciting devel- 
opment program ever created for students 
of high schools in America. By rigidly en- 
forcing the rules and carrying out all phases 
of the Cadets program, you will produce 
the highest standard of youth ever graduat- 
ing from our high schools. Discipline will 
improve a hundred percent and loyalty, 
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patriotism and moral standards will exceed 
your greatest hopes. The U.S. Cadets pro- 
gram was founded to make men of boys 
and ladies of girls and create a burning de- 
sire in each Cadet to reach the highest posi- 
tion in life their abilities will carry them. 
The Cadet Drill Program with its Na- 
tional Invitational Championship Bowl as 
the ultimate goal of every unit will develop 
posture, appearance, discipline and respect 
for leadership. The Cadet Social Program 
will greatly elevate the standards of all 
social activities and demand a greater re- 
spect of all Cadets for the opposite sex, The 
rugged Cadet outdoor programs for the boys 
will develop their manly desires and the 
survival training will Prepare them for 
hazardous times that may occur during their 
life time. The outdoor camping programs 
for our young ladies will develop their abil- 
ity to stand on their own two feet, to become 
a leader amongst women and to instill a 
high degree of confidence so badly needed 
to accomplish these skills. The Cadets re- 
quired civic activities will give them an ex- 
persed insight of the musts for all good 
ns. 


U.S. CADETS INVITATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP BOWL 
Annually the U.S. Cadets Invitational 
Championship Bowl Committee shall from 
the records of all cadet units, select the 
outstanding school in each State to partici- 
pate in a regional contest. The four regional 
and the winners from Alaska and 

Hawaii will be invited to participate in the 
National Invitational Championship Bowl, 
The entire record of each cadet unit will 
determine their Participation and not their 
drilling alone, They must be champions in 


of a high school. 
Cadets seek to develop the best in our cadet 
program. The high standards of a U.S. Cadet 
unit demands that every boy and girl per- 


ation from college. 
develop into the 
future leaders of America, 


THE U.S. CADETS SOCIAL WORLD 
Only the highest standards of social ac- 


ards of social 
cadets, boy or girl shall be regarded as the 
true young ladies and ntlemen 
— ge en of each 
THE U.S. CADETS (BOYS ONLY) OUTDOOR 
TRAINING PROGRAM 

At least four times a year the cadets will 
go out on a special week end ng trip 
putting into practice the special rugged sur- 
vival training they have received during 
their cadet meetings. As often as possible 
they will take all night compass marches and 
reconnaissance trips through rugged ter- 
rains to develop their ability to seek safety 
and survive under the most difficult condi- 
tions. Competition in this field will be held 
between the various cadet units in each area. 
This program will surely develop self reliance 
and courage. 

THE U.S, CADETS (GIRLS ONLY) OUTDOOR 

TRAINING PROGRAM 

At least four times a year the cadets will 

go on a special weekend trip to special camp- 
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ing areas provided for by the parish or 
county in your area where the girls can put 
into practice the special emergency first aid 
training, camp life, survival training and 
group leadership training. The extent of the 
training they will receive will depend on the 
leaders and the determination of the girls. 
It is important you select the best teachers 
you have for this assignment. Retired mili- 
tary personnel (women) can be found in al- 
most every area and they will make good 
instructors. These retired women if properly 
approached will usually volunteer for this 
service. 

AMERICA NEEDS THIS PROGRAM, OUR BOYS AND 

GIRLS WANT IT 


This talk about our boys and girls going 
to the dogs, becoming delinquents, no ambi- 
tions and all other claims is pure bunk. 
Today’s teen-ager is the best informed, most 
absorbent, ambitious and adventuresome 
born to this world in many a year. The 
trouble is we haven't channeled their ener- 
gies in the right direction. Parents have be- 
come complaisant in their efforts toward 
raising their children and quick to blame 
rather than seek a means to cure. 

What greater pleasure can parents have in 
this world than see their boys and girls grow 
into adulthood with good moral, compas- 
sionate and religious ideals. If this is correct, 
why then shouldn’t we exert every effort to 
build an organization that will develop the 
moral, compassionate and religious fibers of 
our youth while affording them every op- 
portunity to tax their energies to the limit, 
develop their talents and achieve their am- 
bitions. It will be an uphill climb, but, the 
U.S. cadets program will do the job. 


NO SIGN OF IMPROPER USE OF GOV- 
ERNMENT PROPERTY BY HOLLEY 
CARBURETOR CO., OF WARREN, 
MICH. 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. O’Hara] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, early this month the press reported 
that the distinguished senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre] has 
charged that defense contractors were 
wasting “hundreds of millions of dollars 
a year” by improperly using Government 
property. 

According to the press, the Senator 
cited a report by the General Account- 
ing Office which examined the practices 
of 23 defense contractors holding nearly 
$1 billion in Government property. These 
23 include 21 industrial firms and two 
universities. 

The impression was given that all 23 
contractors examined by the General Ac- 
counting Office were guilty of misusing 
Government-owned property. 

Among the companies which were in- 
cluded in the GAO investigation was the 
Holley Carburetor Co., of Warren, Mich., 
which is in my district. Since I know 
Holley Carburetor Co. to be a responsible, 
reputable firm which has manufactured 
a considerable amount of material used 
by the Department of Defense, I was 
quite surprised to see it accused of im- 
proper practices. 

Subsequently, the Macomb Daily, a 
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newspaper in my district, published a 
denial by Holley Carburetor Co. President 
Milton J. Kittler. 

The next day I asked the General Ac- 
counting Office for its findings regarding 
Holley Carburetor Co. 

I have received a reply from Mr. Frank 
H. Weitzel, Assistant Comptroller Gen- 
eral, which says in part: 

This company was one of 21 contractors 
included in our review of the Department of 
Defense Controls over government-owned 
property in contractors’ plants and, as such, 
was requested to furnish us with comments 
on our report to the Congress. 

We found no indications in the course of 
our examination, however, of any misuse of 
Government property by the company. 


In other words, the General Account- 
ing Office, after including Holley Car- 
buretor in its exhaustive investigation, 
found no sign of improper use of Gov- 
ernment property. 

In order to set the record straight, I 
place at this point in the Recorp a New 
York Times story reporting the charges, 
a letter written by Holley Carburetor Co. 
President Milton J. Kittler lauding the 
GAO for its aggressive investigation, the 
Macomb Daily story reporting Mr. Kitt- 
ler’s denial of the charge, and finally, the 
letter to me from Assistant Comptroller 
General Frank H. Weitzel: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 6, 1968] 
PROXMIRE LINKS 23 CONTRACTORS TO DEFENSE 
WasTte—He ASSERTS THEY ARE AMONG 

THOUSANDS CAUSING LOSSES—PENTAGON IN 


DENIAL 
(By Neil Sheehan) 

WasHinoTon, January 5.—Senator William 
Proxmire listed today the names of 23 de- 
fense contractors among thousands that he 
said were wasting “hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year” through improper use of De- 
fense Department property. 

The charges were immediately denied by 
the Pentagon and by most of the concerns 
involved. 

In making his charges at a news confer- 
ence this morning, the Wisconsin Democrat 
said: 

“I think this is an excellent example of 
the military industrial complex at work with 
the victim being . the taxpayer.” 


CITES GAO FINDINGS 


Mr. Proxmire cited as evidence for his 
accusation the findings of a 15-month inves- 
tigation by the General Accounting Office of 
23 defense contractors holding nearly $1 bil- 
lion in Government property. 

The investigation was conducted at the 
request of a subcommittee of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, which Senator Proxmire 
heads. He said last week that equipment was 
being misused, but today was the first time 
he made specific charges against contractors. 

Mr. Proxmire and the report of the ac- 
counting agency charged that the Defense 
Department had been lax in enforcing its 
own regulations governing the property and 
that the contractors had been using plant 
equipment for commercial production with- 
out Government permission and had paid 
adequate rentals for its use. 

“REPRESENTATIVE” FINDINGS 


The accounting agency is a Congressional 
investigative arm, Its investigation, which 
consisted of sample examinations of the 
manner in which the property was being 
utilized and cared for, did not produce 
enough evidence of misuse to prove directly 
Mr. Proxmire’s charge of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in annual waste. 

He contended, however, that the findings 
were “representative” of the manner in which 
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the 5,500 defense contractors who hold Gov- 
ernment property were utilizing it. 

The Senator put the original purchase 
value of the property at about $15 billion. 
But he acknowledged that some of the prop- 
erty had been purchased as early as 1950 and 
had thus clearly depreciated in value. 

The property was provided to the contrac- 
tors by the Defense Department for military 
production and emergency mobilization pur- 


poses. 

According to Defense Department statis- 
tics, the consists of about $5 million 
in material, such as aircraft engines, used by 
contractors as components for defense items: 
$2 billion in real estate, such as industrial 

and aircraft hangers; $4 billion in 
plant production equipment, such as ma- 
chine tools and steel forge presses, and $4 
billion of special test equipment, such as 
dies, fixtures and molds and electronic gear 
used for test purposes in the development 
and production of specialized defense items. 

The 23 contractors named by Mr. Prox- 
mire included some of the country’s leading 
aerospace and electronics concerns, Among 
them were the Boeing Company, the Sikor- 
sky Aircraft, the Raytheon Company and the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company. 

Also named was the FMC Corporation, a 
major producer of ground equipment, which 
has obtained contracts to build 25,000 M-113 
armored personnel carriers. The Univer- 
sities of Chicago and Maryland, which had 
defense research contracts, were included. 

Most of the concerns quickly denied that 
they had mismanaged or misused Govern- 
ment property. The Boeing Company, in a 
typical statement, expressed concern that it 
“will be subjected to unwarranted criticism 
even though very few of the specific findings 
relate to our operations and these are readily 
explainable.” 

Thomas D. Morris, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Installations and Logistics, said 
there was no evidence that the 23 contractors 
had not fulfilled their defense contracts. 

“By a careful management of this equip- 
ment, assigning it to productive work rather 
than allowing it to remain idle, we have been 
saving the taxpayer well over $100-million 
per year in new equipment purchases during 
the past four years,” he said. 

Mr. Morris said that “in only five of the 
23 cases cited by the Senator did we find that 
the contractor owed small additional 
amounts for the use of Government equip- 
ment on commercial production.” These 
cases totaled about $60,000, and this money 
is being collected, he added. 

“It is unfortunate,” Mr. Morris said. 
“that a $60,000 case is being portrayed as 
charges of waste amounting to hundreds of 
millions or billions of dollars. The public in- 
terest is not served when facts are not kept 
in proper perspective.” 

Mr. Proxmire said the defense contractors 
“are hardly people to be pitied .. . since 
they made a whale of a lot of money out of 
this.” But he placed the “principal onus” for 
the problem on the Defense Department. 

“The Defense Department determines 
whether the equipment should be purchased, 
what the regulations should be and how 
the regulations should be enforced, so the de- 
linquency, it seems to me, lies with the De- 
fense Department,” he said. “If the Defense 
Department needed legislation to correct 
this it could have gotten it.” 

The G. A. O. report cited as one instance of 
abuse the provision by the Defense Depart- 
ment in 1961 of an 8,000-ton steel forge press 
to the TRW Corporation of Cleveland at a 
cost of $1.4 million. 

The report said that the concern had argued 
that it needed the press to produce jet engine 
midspan blades. It contended that the Gov- 
ernment-owned 4,000-ton presses it then had 
yore not capable of handling all Government 
orders. 
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But, the report said, during a three-year 
period ending in December of 1965 the 8,000- 
ton press was then used “78 per cent of the 
actual production time for commercial 
Work. . . while the majority of Government 
procurement of midspan blades was proc- 
essed on the less efficient 4,000-ton presses.” 

The report said the concern had also failed 
to obtain advance permission from the Of- 
fice of Emergency Planning, as is required 
by Government regulations, to use the ma- 
chine for commercial purposes more than 
25 per cent of the production time. 

The Rohr Corporation of Chula Vista, Calif., 
used Government equipment valued at $6.5 
million “an average of 58.5 per cent of the 
production time for commercial work during 
the six months ending July 31, 1966 with- 
bo advance O.E.P. approval,” the report 
said. 

Both concerns denied the charges. 

The G.A.O. also asserted that while the 
FMA Corporation had paid the Pentagon 
$226,000 rentals for Government machin- 
ery used in private production by advanta- 
geously interpreting loose Governments reg- 
ulations, a more careful individual machine 
utilization charge would have netted the 
Government $582,600 more in rentals. 

In a statement the corporation said this 
and other accusations against it by the ac- 
counting agency, if put into proper context, 
were “either misleading or factually incor- 

A spokesman for another concern, the 
Sperry Gyroscope Division of the Sperry Rand 
Corporation said that final interviews with a 
survey team from the eccounting agency in- 
dicated that the small amount of Govern- 
ment facilities in the company’s custody had 
been adequately controlled and properly 
used 


A spokesman for the Aerojet-General Cor- 
poration in Sacramento, Calif., said: 

“The G.A.O., which actually devotes only 
two short paragraphs to our company, chal- 
lenges the methods we use in estimating 
savings from modernizing Government 
equipment for work on Government con- 
tracts. 

“We have fully complied with the Govern- 
ment rules and we are responding to the 
G. A. O.“ 

TRW, Inc., said the complaints were to- 
tally unjustifiable” and stemmed from an 
inadequate and incomplete study of the 
facts, and, as such, unfairly disparage the 
integrity of this company.” 

Following is a list of the contractors named 
by Senator Proxmire: 

FMC Corporation (Northern Ordnance Di- 
vision), Minneapolis. 

Holley Carburetor Company, Warren, Mich. 

Menasco Manufacturing Company (Texas 
Division), Fort Worth. 

Selb Manufacturing Company, Walnut 
Ridge, Ark. 

Blades Manufacturing Corporation, Rector, 
Ark. 

Wyman- Gordon Company, North Grafton, 
Mass 


Raytheon Company (Missiles Systems Di- 
vision), Andover, Mass. 

Sikorsky Aircraft Division of United Air- 
craft Corporation, Strafford, Conn. 

Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kans. 

Sperry Gyroscope Company (Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation), Great Neck, N.Y. 

Boeing Company (Wichita Division) 
Wichita, Kans. 

Boeing Company 
Seattle. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation (Wright Aero- 
nautical Division), Wood-Ridge, N.J. 

TRW, Inc., Cleveland. 

Rohr Corporation, Chula Vista, Calif. 

Harvey Aluminum, Inc., Torrance, Calif. 

Kelsey-Hayes Company (Heinz Division), 
Philadelphia. 

Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Halethorpe, Md. 


(Aerospace Group), 
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Bendix Corporation (Bendix Aerospace 
Division), South Bend, Ind. 

Aerojet-General Corporation, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Continental Aviation and Engineering Cor- 
poration, Toledo, Ohio. 

University of Chicago, Chicago. 

University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

HOLLEY CARBURETOR CO., 
Warren, Mich., December 12, 1967. 
Reference: B—104389. 
Attention: Mr. C. M. Bailey, Director, Defense 
Division. 
U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
DEFENSE DIVISION, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Battery: This is in reply to your 
letter of November 29 addressed to Mr. H. T. 
O'Connor, who is no longer with our com- 
pany. We appreciate receiving a copy of your 
report to Congress on the need for the De- 
partment of Defense to improve its controls 
over Government-owned property in contrac- 
tors’ plants. We wish to state emphatically 
that we are entirely in accord with the gen- 
eral subject matter of this report and con- 
cur with the recommendations. 

We note that our copy of the report con- 
tains no marginal notations which we trust 
means that we were found to be in compli- 
ance with your remarks. 

In our own case we feel particularly 
strongly about the removal of machines 
which will no longer perform an adequate 
economic function in connection with our 
government contract work. We have, during 
the year 1967, declared surplus and returned 
34 pieces of equipment valued at $192,000 and 
we intend, during the year 1968, to do like- 
wise in connection with 16 additional pieces 
of equipment valued at $134,000. 

We commend your efforts toward the re- 
duction of government expenditures and the 
obtaining of the maximum effectiveness from 
the dollars spent, and we assure you of our 
full cooperation. 

Very truly yours, 
MILTON J. Krrrrxn. 


[From the Macomb (Mich.) Daily] 
WARREN FIRM REFUTES PROXMIRE ACCUSATION 


Warren.—A strong denial of any wrong- 
doing was issued Friday by the president of 
a firm here included among 21 defense con- 
tractors accused of misusing costly govern- 
ment-owned property. 

The 21 companies were named by Sen. 
William Proxmire, D-Wis., at a news confer- 
ence in Washington Friday. Included on the 
list was the Holley Carburetor Co., of War- 
ren. 

“It appears that the good senator has as- 
sumed that all 21 companies investigated 
were guilty. This we very strongly object 
to. It’s guilt by association,” said Milton J. 
Kittler, the company president. 

Holley Carburetor was included in a sam- 
pling of 5,500 defense contractors who have 
government-owned equipment for defense 
work. The investigation was made by the 
General Accounting Office. 

Kittler said that a letter dated Nov. 29 
from the GAO had cleared his company of 
any wrongdoings. The letter was signed by 
C. M. Bailey, director of the GAO’s Defense 
Division. 

The letter said that marginal notations 
were made in the report wherever its find- 
ings were applicable to the company. 

Our copy of the report contains the state- 
ment ‘there are no marginal notations need- 
ed for this contractor’,” Kittler said. “We 
were completely exonerated. No comments 
were made, no questions raised.” 

In a letter dated Dec. 12, Kittler replied 
that the company was entirely in accord 
with the general findings of the report and 
concurred with its recommendations. 

“We note that our copy of the report con- 
tains no marginal notation, which we trust 
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means that we were found to be in com- 
pliance with your remarks,” Kittler wrote. 
CoMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, January 23, 1968. 
Hon. James G. O'HARA, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. O'Hara: This is in reply to your 
inquiry of January 9, 1968, concerning the 
Holley Carburetor Company of Warren, 
Michigan. 

This company was one of 21 contractors 
included in our review of the Department 
of Defense controls over Government-owned 
property in contractors’ plants and, as such, 
was requested to furnish us with comments 
on our report to the Congress. 

We found no indications in the course of 
our examination, however, of any misuse of 
Government property by the company. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK H. WEITZEL, 
Assistant Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S CIVIL 
RIGHTS MESSAGE 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Epwarps] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I have devoted a great 
deal of my time and energy since coming 
to the Congress on civil rights legislation. 
I am proud to have been a member of the 
committee that produced the historic 
legislation known as the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 
1965. 

This legislation could not have become 
law without the leadership of President 
Johnson. I am reassured, therefore, by 
the strong and courageous message 
which we received yesterday on the civil 
rights legislation still so urgently needed. 
With the commitment of the President 
and the able leadership of our distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
New York, EMANUEL CELLER, I hope that 
we can again move forward in the 90th 
Congress. The Federal Government must 
protect all of our citizens in their right 
to choose where they want to live; free 
of undemocratic, archaic, and unfair 
racial discrimination. 

I congratulate the President on the 
urgency which he has given to this un- 
finished business. 


AFTER 30 YEARS THE UNITED 
STATES MOVES TO ENFORCE 
EXISTING GUN LAWS 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Casey] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has vigorously opposed harsh and restric- 
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tive firearms legislation which strikes at 
the law-abiding citizen sportsman and 
fails to curb the criminal, it was gratify- 
ing to me to note the Federal Govern- 
ment is finally moving to enforce provi- 
sions of the 1938 Federal Firearms Act, 

I have said many times that our na- 
tional problem of illegal firearms use can 
be curbed by swift enforcement of exist- 
ing provisions of the law. 

On April 5, 1967, testifying before 
Judiciary Subcommittee No. 5 on pro- 
posed firearms legislation, I stated: 

That we have a problem cannot be denied. 

But it is a problem caused by the failure 
of the Department of Justice and the Treas- 
ury Department to vigorously enforce exist- 
ing provisions of the National Firearms Act 
and the Federal Firearms Act. 

The problem is caused by the failure of 
the Department of State to regulate the im- 
portation of surplus firearms and heavy 
weapons and destructive devices under ample 
authority granted it to do so by Congress 
in the 1954 Mutual Security Act. 

The problem is the failure of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to enact forceful and rigid 
regulations to carry out provisions of the 
Federal . Firearms. Act under authority 
granted him by Congress in Section 907. 

The problem is caused by lax prosecutors, 
lenient judges and juries, and faint-hearted 
probation officers who repeatedly turn loose 
the hardened criminal to continue preying 
on society. 

For the problem, gentlemen, is crime—and 
the criminal. It is particularly the repeat 
offender who uses firearms to rob, rape, 
assault and murder. 

And I—for one—am getting just a bit 
tired of this Congress being made the whip- 
ping boy for failure of these departments to 
act under the ample authority granted in 
existing law. Surely, it should be obvious 
that the constant cry that “present laws are 
ineffective” serves but one purpose—it fo- 
cuses the spotlight of public attention away 
from the departments’ own failures and 
shortcomings in enforcing existing law. 


On January 20, 1968, a Federal grand 
jury indicted a Rockland County, N.Y. 
concern on charges of unlawfully ship- 
ping pistols and revolvers to customers 
in four States. 

The indictment, Mr. Speaker, was 
hailed as the first of its kind in the coun- 
try against a mail-order company deal- 
ing in firearms. 

After 30 years—the Justice Depart- 
ment has discovered it can make a case 
under existing law against a mail-order 
gun firm. 

Mr. Speaker, I claim no credit for this 
sudden discovery. I am glad to know 
that the point I made to Subcommittee 
No. 5 is now apparent to the Justice De- 
partment, and I hope that Treasury and 
State take cognizance of the provisions 
of the ample authority granted them in 
curbing our national firearms problem. 
And I hope that my colleagues here today 
will take note of these recent events, and 
join with me in a strong effort to see 
existing law is strictly enforced before 
further efforts are made to sell the 
American people on the need to enact 
new laws which completely ignore the 
criminal use of firearms. 

The attached press release by the Na- 
tional Shooting Sports Foundation, Inc., 
sets forth full details on this case. 

A thirty-year lapse between legislation and 


enforcement was revealed recently when fed- 
eral agents made their first case on mail- 
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order abuses through a section of the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act of 1938. 

United States Attorney Robert Morgen- 
thau successfully obtained a federal grand 
jury indictment. against a Nanuet, N.Y. fire- 
arms dealer. The indictment charged that 
the mail-order house had violated the 1938 
law by shipping guns to individuals in other 
states who had not produced the required 
state or local licenses or permits. 

According to the New York Times, “The 
indictment was described as the first of its 
kind in the country against a mail-order 
company dealing in fir A 

Sportsman interests haye maintained for 
years before Congressional committees and 
subcommittees considering new legislation 
that existing federal firearms laws suffer 
from lack of enforcement by the U. S. Treas- 
ury and Justice Departments. 

At the same time, the Treasury and Jus- 
tice Departments have been working strenu- 
ously for more rigid gun laws, pushing in 
particular for increasingly restrictive versions 
of the Dodd bills. 

“The delay in acting upon a provision of 
federal law, a 30-year delay according to the 
New York Times, is a glaring example of lax 
enforcement. It lends strength to the posi- 
tion of law-abiding gun owners that existing 
laws have never been given a real chance,” 
stated Warren Page, president of the Na- 
tional Shooting Sports Foundation, Inc. 

“Sportsmen can see little merit in passing 
additional laws when federal enforcement 
agencies have scarcely sampled the effective- 
ness of laws passed three decades ago. 

“This same lack of active enforcement has 
probably also contributed to the general lack 
of information about gun laws on the part of 
the public. The New York Times, which point- 
ed out this prime example, has for more than 
four years not only been campaigning for 
passage of the Dodd bill but implying that 
there was no existing law to prevent im- 
proper mail-order shipments,” Page pointed 
out. 

The indictment returned against the New 
York dealer was apparently based on that 
section of the federal act of 1938 which 
states: “It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
manufacturer or dealer to transport or ship 
any firearm in interstate or foreign commerce 
to any person other than a licensed manu- 
facturer or dealer in any State the laws of 
which require that a license be obtained for 
the purchase of such firearm, unless such 
license is exhibited to such manufacturer or 
dealer by the prospective purchaser.” 

Page pointed out that this section of the 
law could be made even stronger, and en- 
forcement easier, by passage of the bill in- 
troduced in both the 89th and 90th Congress 
by Sen. Roman L. Hruska of Nebraska. The 
Hruska measure, which is supported by all 
the major conservation and sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations in the nation, would prohibit 
the interstate shipment of firearms in con- 
travention of any state law. 

Page said the public has been led to be- 
lieve there are no laws which prohibit crim- 
inals from obtaining firearms, even though 
such prohibitions have been a basic part of 
the same federal law since 1938. 

The act provides: “It shall be unlawful for 
any person who has been convicted of a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year or is a fugitive from 
justice to receive any firearm or ammunition 
which has been shipped or transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and the pos- 
session of a firearm or ammunition by any 
such person shall be presumptive evidence 
that such firearm or ammunition was shipped 
or transported or received, as the case may 
be, by such person in violation of this chap- 
ter.” 


A violation of the act can bring imprison- 
ment up to five years, a fine up to $5,000, or 
both 


“Once again, it may well have been the 
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singular lack of enforcement which has cre- 
ated this impression among the public and 
the news media,” Page said, “Under question- 
ing by Congressmen at hearings in Washing- 
ton, Treasury officials have claimed they are 
unable to enforce these firearms laws due 
to a lack of manpower. 

“During the 1965 hearings, Treasury offi- 
cials admitted that only two men and three 
women were assigned full time to enforce- 
ment of both the 1938 Federal and 1934 Na- 
tional Firearms Acts. This hardly seems a 
strenuous effort for a department which 
views the commerce in firearms with such 
alarm.” 

Page compared the lack of enforcement 
to the lack of action on reasonable and use- 
ful firearms legislation. He said that while 
both departments have been calling for new 
laws, neither has offered support to realistic 
proposals like those of Sen. Hruska. 


ANNIVERSARY SALUTE TO THE 
HANCOCK CLARION 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. NatcHER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 75th publication anniversary 
of one of the most outstanding news- 
papers in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kentucky; namely, the Hancock 
Clarion in Hawesville, Ky., and I consider 
it a privilege to join with its subscribers 
and many other friends in appropriately 
noting this significant event. 

It was on March 4, 1893 that the first 
issue of this newspaper was published 
and from that day on the Clarion has 
performed with distinction in providing 
its readers with fair, honest and all-sided 
presentation of the news. The primary 
function of every newspaper is to keep its 
readers intelligently informed and thus 
prepare them to better assume their civic 
and moral responsibilities, and certainly 
the Clarion has more than fulfilled this 
obligation. Its strong and forthright edi- 
torials have always made this newspaper 
& very meaningful factor between it and 
its readers, giving as it does, aid, counsel 
and a definite public service and proving 
once again that there is a special affinity 
between newspapers and people. There 
is no substitute for explanatory, not ex- 
clamatory, news and this fine weekly, in 
presenting its splendid grassroots views 
on local, State, and national affairs, re- 
flects much of the commonsense think- 
ing of its readers. 

Tremendous changes have come about 
since the beginning of this newspaper 
and I know of no comparable publication 
that has kept better pace with our fast- 
moving world. The very presence of a 
hometown newspaper makes a big differ- 
ence in people’s lives and certainly the 
Clarion has played a major role in bring- 
ing about the many and worthwhile ac- 
complishments that have been attained 
in this fine county during the past 75 
years. Industry is flourishing in and 
around Hawesville and Hancock County 
and this paper has been particularly 
helpful in its efforts to first attract and 
now to accelerate this industrial growth. 
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Mr. Speaker, the distinguished editor 
of the Hancock Clarion is my good 
friend, Mr. Roscoe I. Downs. He, together 
with his able copublishers, Mrs. Bernice 
E. Wimmer and Donn K. Wimmer, as- 
sisted by an excellent staff, have always 
conducted the activities of this news- 
paper in such a manner as to best serve 
its readers and neighbors, and I am per- 
sonally well acquainted with its tremen- 
dous value. 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky gen- 
erally and the Second Congressional 
District in particular are most fortunate 
to have the benefit of the vigorous and 
responsible views of this newspaper and 
it is with genuine pride that I salute its 
entire staff and extend my sincere good 
wishes for many more years of out- 
standing service and success. 


THE PRESIDENT GEARS THE 
BUDGET TO AN EXPANDING 
SOCIETY 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Howarp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the 1969 
budget tells us that Government outlays 
for the coming fiscal year will exceed 
$186 billion. As average human beings, 
accustomed to looking at our own house- 
hold income and outgo, anything meas- 
ured in “billions” is hard to visualize. 

But to be seen in proper perspective, 
the 1969 budget should be viewed not 
only in dollar terms, but also in relation 
to the size and growth of the Nation’s 
income and production—the economic 
foundation which underlies public and 
private spending. 

This March, the American economy 
will enter its eighth year of sustained 
growth in which millions of citizens have 
shared. During this period, budget out- 
lays, excluding our special efforts in de- 
fense of Vietnam, have grown at a slower 
pace than the economy. These outlays 
will amount to slightly over 18 percent 
of gross national product—GNP—in 
1969. In the late fifties and early sixties 
budgetary outlays averaged over 19 per- 
cent of GNP. In short, the Johnson ad- 
ministration is using less of a percentage 
of the Nation’s wealth for public pro- 

grams—comparatively speaking—than 
did the Eisenhower administration. 

This decrease relative to GNP occurred 
despite the sharp rise in social insurance 
trust funds. We need not be reminded 
that social security provides essential 
benefits for over 24 million Americans. 
Moreover, these and other social insur- 
ance programs are almost wholly self- 
financed. 

While major social programs required 
to meet urgent domestic needs have been 
increased in the President’s fiscal year 
1969 budget, less essential programs have 
been cut back or deferred. As a result, 
budget outlays, exclusive of social insur- 
ance trust funds and Vietnam will be less 
than 14 percent of GNP next year—com- 
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pared to almost 15 percent in 1965 and 
16 percent in the late fifties. 

Clearly, it is not the rise in regular 
budget outlays which required the ad- 
ministration to propose its small surtax 
increase, but the added cost of defend- 
ing the integrity of Vietnam. 

When placed in perspective, President 
Johnson’s fiscal year 1969 budget is nei- 
ther profligate nor parsimonious. On the 
contrary, it represents a sound, compas- 
sionate, and reasonable attack on the 
1 problems—at a price we can 
afford. 


MEASURE OF THE HONOR 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CABELL] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, my distin- 
guished colleague and fellow Member of 
Congress from Dallas County was re- 
cently praised in an editorial in the 
Wichita Falls Times on the occasion of 
his election as chairman of the Texas 
Democratic congressional delegation. 

This same editorial pointed out the 
outstanding leadership in Congress of 
Texas Representatives Parman, MAHON, 
Poace, TEAGUE, and BURLESON. 

The contributions of Representative 
PurRcELL are in the tradition of these 
outstanding members of the House, and I 
insert this editorial into the Recorp, as 
follows: 

MEASURE OF THE HONOR 

To head the sixth largest state delegation 
in the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton is an honor in itself that has come to 
Rep. Graham B. Purcell of Wichita Falls. But 
greater significance than the size of the dele- 
gation attaches itself to the post. 

The Texas delegation of 23 members, 21 
Democrats and 2 Republicans, has numerous 
members of high ranking seniority. Of the 20 
standing committees of the House, five are 
chaired by members of the Texas delega- 
tion—W. R. Poage, agriculture; George H. 
Mahon, appropriations; Wright Patman, 
banking and currency; Omar Burleson, House 
administration; and Olin E. Teague, veterans 
affairs. 

Only New York, with 26 Democrats and 
Liberal Democrats in its 41-member delega- 
tion, has more Democrats than Texas, Texas 
is tied with California, which has 21 Demo- 
crats among its 38-member delegation. 

There is even more, however, to the emi- 
nence of the Texas delegation. It represents 
President Lyndon B. Johnson’s native state 
and thus attains added stature both in Con- 
gress and in the affairs of the Democratic 
party. 

And, as a final measure of the honor that 
has been bestowed upon Rep. Purcell in his 
election as the leader of the Texas delega- 
tion in the House, the office comes to him 
in a vital presidential election year. 

Purcell’s stature in the 13th District raises 
as it has risen among members of the Texas 
delegation. 


RETRIEVING 83 MEN AND THE 
“PUEBLO” 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection te the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the body of the Recorp an editorial in 
today's Philadelphia Inquirer showing 
the sound thinking, along the lines of the 
President's approach, to retrieving 83 
men and the Pueblo. 

We hope all sound-thinking, patriotic 
Americans will use this same good judg- 
ment in approaching a situation which 
could become catastrophic: 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. 

M. L. Annenberg, Publisher, 1936-1942. 

Published Every Day in the Year by Tri- 
angle Publications, Inc., Walter H. Annen- 
berg, President, The Philadelphia Inquirer. 

400 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. 

Walter H, Annenberg, editor and publisher. 

Harold J. Wiegand, editorial page director. 

John S. Gillen, managing editor. 

Member of the Associated Press. The Asso- 
ciated Press is entitled exclusively to the use 
for reproduction of all the local news printed 
in this newspaper, as well as AP news dis- 
patches, 

(The Inquirer's platform: To print the 
news accurately and fearlessly, but never to 
be content with merely printing the news: 
to strive always to uphold the principles of 
our American democracy, to war relentlessly 
against alien “isms,” to fight intolerance, to 
be the friend and defender of those who are 
persecuted and oppressed; to demand equal 
justice for employer and employed; to work 
for the advancement of industry in Delaware 
Valley and Pennsylvania; to oppose political 
hypocrisy and corruption; to fight and never 
to cease fighting to maintain the sanctity of 
personal liberty and the inviolability of hu- 
man rights.) 

THE 83 MEN 

Among the many ramifications of the 
Pueblo crisis there is one objective that 
should take priority over all others. 

That objective is to obtain the release of 
the ship’s crew, safe and sound, at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

Other considerations, including the return 
of the vessel and its equipment, also are of 
momentous importance but they should not 
obscure the human factor. 

The 83 crewmen are in enemy hands, Mili- 
tary action against North Korea cannot be 
ruled out—and could, indeed, become neces- 
sary—but the choices should be weighed with 
the fate of the captive Americans uppermost 
in mind. 

Would going to war save the 83, or seal 
their doom? It is not only a fragile peace 
that hangs in the balance. It is the lives of 
our een, entrapped in a diabolical 
snarl, 

A show of restraint need not imply weak- 
ness. Restraint and strength should be ex- 
ercised in tandem. North Korea should be 
told, even plainer than it already has, that 
any harm done to the Pueblo's crew would 
bring grim retribution. 

In face of North Korea’s provocation 
America should be diplomatic but not apolo- 
getic, reasonable but not submissive, stern 
but not reckless. 

Specifically, while proceeding full speed 
ahead with preparations for the worst—in- 
cluding war—the United States Government 
should move with equal dispatch to prevent 
an outrageous incident from escalating to 
unconditional catastrophe. 

The United Nations doesn’t offer much 
hope—based on developments of the past 
few days—but the debate serves useful pur- 
poses in setting facts straight and in pro- 
viding opportunities for behind-the-scenes 
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diplomatic maneuvering. The Communist re- 
gime in North Korea, by denouncing U.S. 
efforts to find a solution through U.N. chan- 
nels, has its own case. 

It is noteworthy that the anti-U.S. tirade 
from Soviet spokesmen at the United Na- 
tions was not matched in the remarks of 
Premier Kosygin, on a visit to India. The 
Russian Premier, evidently trying to calm the 
troubled waters, has suggested that the 
Pueblo’s crew might be released as part of 
a deal involving return of some North Ko- 
reans held in South Korea on charges of 
border violations. 

The Pueblo, along with all equipment 
aboard when seized by the North Koreans, 
no doubt has been thoroughly examined by 
the Communists. Any military secrets it could 
yield are not secrets now. If we could get 
back both the ship and the men, simulta- 
neously, that would be desirable, but re- 
trieving the crew should have first priority. 

Numerous other questions are crying to 
be answered. Notable among them are these: 

Why was the Pueblo yielded to the Com- 
munists without a fight and without out- 
side help? 

Does this incident relate—and, if so, how— 
to the Communist grand strategy for con- 
quest of Asia? 

Is the Pueblo being used as bait to lure 
the United States into a two-front war in 
Asia, as part of a plan to take the heat off 
Red aggressors in Vietnam? 

Are America’s foreign alliances worth the 
paper they're printed on, when it is we in 
trouble instead of our allies? 

Let’s get those 83 men back as quickly as 
we can—and let’s also explore deeply these 
questions. 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., OF ALLEN- 
TOWN, PA., RECEIVES PRESI- 
DENT’S E AWARD FOR EXCEL- 
LENCE IN EXPORTING 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an honor just 
recently bestowed upon a major industry 
in my Pennsylvania congressional dis- 
trict. 

Undoubtedly, all of my colleagues are 
familiar with the expression “Built like 
a Mack truck.” It is this firm, Mack 
Trucks, Inc—the corporation which 
made sound construction its slogan, and 
its slogan a universal expression of dura- 
bility—which has just been selected to 
receive the President’s E award for excel- 
lence in exporting. 

This award, announced by Secretary of 
Commerce A. B. Trowbridge, was pre- 
sented to the Mack firm in recognition 
of its outstanding contributions to the 
increase of U.S. trade abroad. This award 
has extraordinary significance at this 
time when our Nation is striving to re- 
duce a balance-of-payments deficit and 
strengthen the dollar. 

Mr. Zenon C. R. Hanson, president of 
Mack Trucks, and Mr. Alex Wilner, exec- 
utive vice president, have brought to this 
firm a new vitality. Under their very able 
and imaginative leadership, Mack’s 
growth in the Lehigh Valley of Pennsyl- 
vania is helping give tremendous impetus 
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to the entire region’s economic develop- 
ment. 

Now, the presentation of this E Award 
gives due recognition to the stimulus also 
being provided by Mack Trucks in ad- 
vancing the U.S. position in world trade. 

I know that Mr. Hanson, Mr. Wilner, 
and all of the Mack Trucks personnel are 
justifiably proud of this distinctive 
honor, and that their pride is shared by 
the citizens of Allentown, Pa., the city 
Mack Trucks has propelled to recogni- 
tion as “the truck capital of the world.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON URGES EN- 
ACTMENT OF A VITAL FAIR HOUS- 
ING LAW 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the President of the United 
States, in his eloquent message on equal 
justice to the Congress, has asked us to 
enact a fair housing law which would 
assure that no American is the victim of 
discrimination on account of race, color, 
creed, or national origin when he seeks 
to purchase or lease a home. I strongly 
urge the Congress to pass his proposal. 

While it is clear that all remnants of 
discrimination against our citizens must 
be eliminated, discrimination in housing 
is one of the most harmful and frustrat- 
ing obstacles. For the place where one 
lives obviously affects the schools he at- 
tends, the jobs he may obtain, and other 
opportunities available to him to enjoy 
a meaningful and productive life. 

The tragic poverty cycle of the urban 
ghetto, with its resulting segregated and 
inferior schools and lack of job or other 
opportunities, may never be ended un- 
less housing discrimination is eliminated. 
Under present circumstances, housing 
segregation patterns result in segrega- 
tion in neighborhood schools. 

If we fail to meet the problem of dis- 
crimination in housing, we will only ag- 
gravate this tragic problem of segregated 
and inferior schools, but make increas- 
ingly difficult the effort to provide true 
equality for all Americans. 

Segregated housing works as great an 
injustice in employment opportunities. 
Frequently Negroes cannot find decent 
homes, or any homes at all, near a place 
where they work. And often there are 
no meaningful job opportunities in the 
ghettos. Unless we act now to reverse 
this cycle, the understandable despair of 
the victims of discrimination will only 
grow deeper. 

We must act now to banish this most 
serious form of discrimination from 
America. 

I strongly support the President’s pro- 
posals and I urge the Congress to meet 
this problem frankly, courageously, and 
with the wisdom necessary to correct a 
deep and well-founded grievance on the 
part of many of our citizens. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
already has similar legislation in effect, 
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and I was privileged to help enact that 
legislation as a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Senate in 1961. That original 
bill has since been strengthened by addi- 
tional amendments in 1965 and 1967. But 
equal opportunities should not be avail- 
able only to the citizens of some States— 
they should be available to all citizens of 
all States. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. MONAGAN (at 
the request of Mr. Boccs), for today 
through February 6, on account of offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. VANDER Jact) and to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Latrp, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gune, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Manon, for 5 minutes, today, im- 
mediately following the reading of the 
President’s budget message; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter and tables. 

Mr. Bow, for 5 minutes, today, im- 
mediately following remarks of Mr. 
Manon; to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter and 
tables. 

Mr. Fercuan, for 15 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Dorn and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Rivers and to include an article. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. VANDER Jar) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Goopetz in five instances. 

Mr. GUBSER. 

Mr. QuILLEN in four instances. 

Mr. KLEPPE. 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. HARVEY. 

Mr. LAIRD. 

Mr. DerwINsKI in three instances. 

Mr. Coll in five instances. 

Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hanna) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. LEGGETT in two instances. 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland in two instances. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. Monacan in two instances. 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. Boccs. 

Mr. Sikes in six instances. 

Mr. Wo rr in two instances. 
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Mr. MINISH. 

Mr. UpLL in six instances. 
Mr. Dow. 

Mr. Roysat in six instances. 
Mr. DINGELL in two instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 30, 1968, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1410, A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a report covering the 
activities of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration for the fiscal year 1967; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1411. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize appropriations dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1969 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1412. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to reduce and repeal authoriza- 
tions in the amount of $1,846,818,000 for 
appropriations during the fiscal year 1968 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, tracked combat vehicles, and re- 
search, development, test and evaluation for 
the Armed Forces and to increase author- 
izations in the amount of $177,086,000 and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1413. A letter from the Vice President, 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. trans- 
mitting a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures for the year 1967, pursuant to the 
provisions of chapter 1628, Acts of Congress, 
1904; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1414. A letter from the Chairman, District 
of Columbia Armory Board, transmitting a 
request for an extension of time from Jan- 
uary 31 to February 15 for submittal of the 
10th annual report and financial statements 
of the Board’s operation of the District of 
Columbia Stadium, and the 20th annual 
report and financial statements of the Board’s 
operation of the District of Columbia Na- 
tional Guard Armory for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1967; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1415. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting a statement that the 
first report of exports of significant articles 
will be filed later this year covering the 
period January 1 to June 30, 1968, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 634 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended by 
section 302 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1967; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1416. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend chapter 9 of title 5 of the United 
States Code, relating to executive reorgani- 
zation; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1417. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the 
Comptroller General of the United States to 
administratively settle tort claims arising in 
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foreign countries; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1418. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, transmitting a report of all claims paid 
under the Military Personnel and Civilian 
Employees’ Claims Act of 1964, for the period 
January 1, 1967 to December 31, 1967, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law 88-558; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1419. A letter from the Federal and State 
Cochairmen, New England Regional Commis- 
sion, transmitting a report on the activities 
of the New England Regional Commission 
during fiscal year 1967, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 509 of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DEL CLAWSON: 

H.R. 14882. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 14883. A bill to provide that railroad 
employees may retire on a full annuity at 
age 60 or after serving 30 years; to provide 
that such annuity for any month shall be 
not less than one-half of the individual's 
average monthly compensation for the 5 
years of highest earnings; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 14884. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 14885. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 14886, A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 14887. A bill for the relief of certain 
nr Sree aliens; to the Committee on the 
Jddiciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 14888. A bill to establish a Travel In- 
centive Act of 1968; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 14889. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
assault or kill any member of the armed serv- 
ices engaged in the performance of his offi- 
cial duties while on duty under orders of the 
President under chapter 15 of title 10 of the 
United States Code or paragraphs (2) and (3) 
of section 3500 of title 10 of the United States 
Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 14890. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prescribe 
penalties for the possession of depressant, 
stimulant, and hallucinogenic drugs by un- 
authorized persons; to increase penalties for 
the unauthorized sale, delivery, or disposition 
of such drugs; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 14891. A bill to establish the Travel 
Incentive Act of 1968; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 14892. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to regulate the mailing of mas- 
ter keys for motor vehicle ignition switches, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 14893. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 14894. A bill to authorize participation 
by the United States in the construction of 
a dual-purpose electrical power generation 
and desalting plant in Israel; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 14895. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase monthly bene- 
fits (with subsequent cost-of-living in 
creases), to provide higher widow’s benefits, 
to provide benefits for dependent parents, to 
permit the payment of benefits to married 
couples on their combined earnings records, 
to permit the exemption from coverage of 
services performed after attaining age 65, to 
eliminate the new restrictive definition of 
disability, to raise the wage base, and to 
otherwise extend and improve the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance system; to 
amend title XVIII of such act to provide 
coverage for certain drug expenses under the 
supplementary medical insurance program; 
and to amend titles IV and XIX of such act 
to eliminate certain restrictions and limita- 
tions added in 1967 to the aid to families with 
dependent children and medical assistance 
programs; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 14896. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize aircraft 
noise abatement regulations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 14897. A bill to safeguard the con- 
sumer in connection with the utilization of 
credit by requiring full disclosure of the 
terms and conditions of finance charges in 
credit transactions or in offers to extend 
credit; by establishing maximum rates of 
finance charges in credit transactions; by 
authorizing the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System to issue regulations 
dealing with the excessive use of credit for 
the purpose of trading in commodity futures 
contracts affecting consumer prices; by estab- 
lishing machinery for the use during periods 
of national emergency of temporary controls 
over credit to prevent inflationary spirals; 
by prohibiting the garnishment of wages; by 
creating the National Commission on Con- 
sumer Finance to study and make recom- 
mendations on the need for further regula- 
tion of the consumer finance industry; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 14898. A bill to provide for the broad- 
est possible participation by amateur ath- 
letes in competitive sports by prohibiting 
unreasonable restrictions on such participa- 
tion by private sport groups and operators 
which sanction or encourage amateur ath- 
letic events; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H.R. 14899. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 14900. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 14901. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a compre- 
hensive review of the medical, technical, 
social and legal problems and opportunities 
which the Nation faces as a result of medical 
progress toward making transplantation of 
organs, and the use of artifical organs a prac- 
tical alternative in the treatment of disease; 
to amend the Public Health Service Act to 
provide assistance to certain non-Federal in- 
stitutions, agencies, and organizations for 
the establishment and operation of regional 
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and community programs for patients with 
kidney disease and for the conduct of train- 
ing related to such programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 14902. A bill to require imported food- 
stuffs to meet standards required by the Fed- 
eral Government for domestic foodstuffs; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN: 

H.R. 14903. A bill to provide flexible inter- 
est rates for mortgages insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 14904. A bill to amend chapter 4 of 
title 23, United States Code, to provide safety 
standards for bridges, and for their inspec- 
tion; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD (by request) : 

H.R. 14905. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 14906. A bill to designate the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital in the District of 
Columbia as the Melvin J. Maas Memorial 
Hospital; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 14907. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 14908. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the rank of major 
general for the Chief of the Dental Service 
of the Air Force; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 14909. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a compre- 
hensive review of the medical, technical, so- 
cial and legal problems and opportunities 
which the Nation faces as a result of medical 
progress toward making transplantation of 
organs, and the use of artificial organs a 
practical alternative in the treatment of dis- 
ease; to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to provide assistance to certain non- 
Federal institutions, agencies, and organiza- 
tions for the establishment and operation of 
regional and community programs for pa- 
tients with kidney disease and for the con- 
duct of training related to such programs; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 14910. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, to give the 
Federal Communications Commission au- 
thority to prescribe regulations for the man- 
ufacture, import, sale, shipment, or use of 
devices which cause harmful interference to 
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radio reception; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 14911. A bill to amend section 163 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
that loan origination fees (commonly re- 
ferred to as points“) imposed in connec- 
tion with home mortgage loans shall be de- 
ductible as interest thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 14912. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct inequities in the pro- 
hibition of nepotism in government employ- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. DEL CLAWSON (for himself 
and Mr. Bos WILSON) : 

H.J. Res. 1014. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a gold medal to the widow 
of the late Walt Disney and for the issuance 
of bronze medals to the California Institute 
of the Arts in recognition of the distin- 
guished public service and the outstanding 
contributions of Walt Disney to the United 
States and to the world; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.J. Res. 1015. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.J. Res. 1016, Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
in commemoration of Dr. Enrico Fermi; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr, MINISH: 

H.J. Res. 1017. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
in commemoration of Dr. Enrico Fermi; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. REIFEL (for himself and Mr, 
Berry): 

H.J. Res, 1018, Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.J. Res. 1019. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim August 11, 1968, 
as Family Reunion Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.J. Res. 1020, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.J. Res. 1021. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
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By Mr. COLLIER: 
H. Con. Res. 621. Concurrent resolution con- 
cerning the need to demand payment of 
French World War I obligation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 
H. Res. 1047. Resolution to reexamine the 
trade and tariff policy of the United States; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


303. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of South 
Dakota, relative to special consideration for 
the development and the use of waters of the 
Upper Missourl River Basin in the Upper 
Great Plains States including South Dakota, 
which was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, FINO: 

H.R. 14913. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Peluso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 14914. A bill for the relief of the Clay- 
ton County Journal and Wilbur Harris; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs, HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 14915. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Amalia Da Cruz Concalves; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14916. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mari- 
anne Dierks; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 14917. A bill for the relief of Luis En- 
rique Linares; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 14918. A bill for the relief of Maria Do 
Santo Cristo Se Souza Maiato; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14919. A bill for the relief of Nocera 
Rocco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H.R. 14920. A bill for the relief of Helmar 
O. Schmidt; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 14921. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 
(Pat) LaValle; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


233. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Henry Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to a 
suggested correction of the Congressional 
Record, which was referred to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


SENATE—Monday, January 29, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, D.D., pastor, 
Capitol Hill Methodist Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Merciful Father, we know that You be- 
stow upon Your children gifts that they 
cannot gain for themselves. Grant unto 
the President, the Congress, and the peo- 
ple the awareness that You are loving 
us in every disaster, lighting a way in 
every darkness, strengthening us in every 
weakness, and caring for us in every 
trouble. 


Give understanding today as our lead- 
ers must deal with present crises. For- 
give us for our sins and failures. Inspire 
all world leaders with calmness and self- 
control. Direct the thinking of men of 
all nations that peace may be found and 
guide our feet into paths of righteous- 
ness, truth, goodness, and love. We pray 
in the Master’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, January 26, 1968, be dispensed with. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries. 


THE BUDGET—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 225) 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 


fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 


SSE . . . ee ee, 


January 29, 1968 


which, with the accompanying docu- 
ment, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The budget I send you today reflects 
a series of difficult choices. They are 
choices we cannot avoid. How we make 
the choices will affect our future as a 
strong, responsible, and compassionate 
people. 

We now possess the strongest military 
capability that any nation has ever had. 
Domestically, we have enjoyed an un- 
paralleled period of economic advance. 
Nevertheless, we are confronted by a 
number of problems which demand our 
energies and determination. 

Abroad we face the challenge of an 
obstinate foe, who is testing our resolve 
and the worth of our commitment. While 
we maintain our unremitting search for a 
just and reasonable peace, we must also 
continue a determined defense against 
aggression. This budget provides the 
funds needed for that defense, and for 
the maintenance and improvement of 
our total defense forces. The costs of 
that defense—even after a thorough re- 
view and screening—remain very large. 

At home we face equally stubborn 
foes—poverty, slums and substandard 
housing, urban blight, polluted air and 
water, excessively high infant mortality, 
rising crime rates, and inferior education 
for too many of our citizens. In recent 
years, we have come to recognize that 
these are conquerable ills. We have used 
our ingenuity to develop means to attack 
them, and have devoted increasing re- 
sources to that effort. We would be dere- 
lict in our responsibilities as a great 
nation if we shrank from pressing for- 
ward toward solutions to these problems. 

But faced with a costly war abroad 
and urgent requirements at home, we 
have had to set priorities. And “priority” 
is but another word for “choice.” We 
cannot do everything we would wish to 
do. And so we must choose carefully 
among the many competing demands on 
our resources. 

After carefully weighing priorities, I 
am proposing three kinds of actions: 

First, I have carefully examined the 
broad range of defense and civilian 
needs, and am proposing the selective ex- 
pansion of existing programs or the in- 
auguration of new programs only as nec- 
essary to meet those urgent requirements 
whose fulfillment we cannot delay. 

Second, I am proposing delays and de- 
ferments in existing programs, wherever 
this can be done without sacrificing vital 
national objectives. 

Third, I am proposing basic changes, 
reforms, or reductions designed to lower 
the budgetary cost of a number of Fed- 
eral programs which, in their present 
form, no longer effectively meet the needs 
of today. 

Federal programs bring important 
benefits to all segments of the Nation. 
This is why they were proposed and en- 
acted in the first place. Setting priorities 
among them, proposing reductions in 
some places and fundamental reforms in 
others, is a difficult and a painful task. 
But it is also a duty. I ask the Congress 
and the American people to help me 
carry out that duty. 
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Even after a rigorous screening of pri- 
orities, however, the cost of meeting our 
most pressing defense and civilian re- 
quirements cannot be responsibly fi- 
nanced without a temporary tax increase. 
I requested such an increase a year ago. 
On the basis of changed fiscal conditions, 
I revised my request in a special message 
to the Congress last August. I am renew- 
ing that request now. 

There is no question that as a nation 
we are strong enough, we are intelligent 
enough, we are productive enough to 
carry out our responsibilities and take 
advantage of our opportunities. Our abil- 
ity to act as a great nation is not at issue. 
It is our will that is being tested. 

Are we willing to tax our incomes an 
additional penny on the dollar to finance 
the cost of Vietnam responsibly? Are we 
willing to take the necessary steps to 
preserve a stable economy at home and 
the soundness of the dollar abroad? 

One way or the other we will be taxed. 
We can choose to accept the arbitrary 
and capricious tax levied by inflation, 
and high interest rates, and the likeli- 
hood of a deteriorating balance of pay- 
ments, and the threat of an economic 
bust at the end of the boom. 

Or, we can choose the path of respon- 
sibility. We can adopt a reasoned and 
moderate approach to our fiscal needs. 
We can apportion the fiscal burden equi- 
tably and rationally through the tax 
measures I am proposing. 

The question, in short, is whether we 
can match our will and determination to 
our responsibilities and our capacity. 

BUDGET SUMMARY 


I am presenting my 1969 budget under 
the new unified budget concept unani- 
mously recommended by the bipartisan 
Commission on Budget Concepts I ap- 
pointed last year. Among the many 
changes recommended by the Commis- 
sion and incorporated in this year’s 
budget presentation, two stand out: 

First, the total budget includes the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the trust 
funds, which were excluded from the 
traditional “administrative budget” 
concept. Because some $47 billion of 
trust funds are included in the new 
budget concept, its totals are much 
larger than those in the old adminis- 
trative budget. 

Second, when the Federal Govern- 
ment makes a repayable loan, the effect 
on the economy is very different than 
when it spends money for a missile, a 
dam, or a grant program. A loan is an 
exchange of financial assets. Unlike 
other outlays, it does not directly add to 
the income of the recipient. Conse- 
quently, the Commission on Budget Con- 
cepts recommended that the budget 
identify and distinguish “expenditures” 
from “lending,” and, for purposes of 
evaluating economic impact, show a 
separate calculation of the surplus or 
deficit based on expenditure totals alone. 
My budget presentation follows this sig- 
nificant recommendation. 

This budget carries a special section 
showing the relationship between the 
new and the old concepts. 

The 1969 budget proposes outlays of 
$186.1 billion, of which: 

$182.8 billion is spending. 
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$3.3 billion is net lending. 

Including the effects of the tax in- 
crease I am proposing, revenues in fiscal 
year 1969 are estimated at $178.1 billion. 

On the new budget basis, the overall 
deficit of $8.0 billion anticipated in 1969 
compares with an estimated deficit of 
$19.8 billion in 1968. Thus, the reduction 
in the deficit is estimated to be $11.8 
billion. 

A better measure of the direct impact 
of the Federal budget on the Nation’s 
income and output is given by the ex- 
penditure account (which excludes the 
lending programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment). The expenditure deficit in fiscal 
year 1969 is estimated at $4.7 billion, a 
reduction of $9.3 billion from 1968. 

Between 1968 and 1969 the normal 
growth in revenues—associated with ris- 
ing incomes and business activity—is ex- 
pected to be $11.5 billion. This more than 
covers the rise in budget outlays between 
the two years—estimated at $10.4 bil- 
lion. Consequently, all of the revenues 
from the proposed surcharge and the 
speedup in corporate tax payments will 
be applied towards reducing the budget 
deficit. 

To carry forward the proposals in the 
budget, I am requesting new budget au- 
thority of $201.7 billion for 1969, of which 
$141.5 billion will have to be provided 
through appropriation bills or similar ac- 
tion during the current session of Con- 
gress. The remainder will become avail- 
able under existing law without current 
congressional action, including the so- 
cial insurance trust funds and interest 
on the public debt. 


SUMMARY OF THE BUDGET AND FINANCIAL PLAN : 
[Fiscal years. In billions] 


1967 1968 1969 
Description actual esti- esti- 
mate mate 
e (largely appro- 
Previously enacted - $135.4 8125.1çnꝙ5«4f 
Proposed for current action by 
C 3.3 $141.5 
Becoming available without 
current action by Congress. 58.7 69.9 73.1 
Deductions for interfund and 
intragovernmental transac- 
tions and applicable receipts. —11.5 —11.8 —12.9 
Total, budget authority... 182.6 186.5 201.7 
Receipts expenditures, and net 
Expenditure account; 
Receſptss 149.6 155.8 178.1 
. — — (excludes net 
- Ee SYS 153.2 169.9 182.8 
Expenditure deficit (-). —3.6 —14.0 —4.7 
Loan account: 
n disbutsements 17.8 20.9 20.4 
Loan repayments........ —12.6 —15.1 —17.1 
Net lending 5.2 5.8 3.3 
Total budget: 
Reesſpts 149.6 155.8 178.1 
Outlays 83 and 
net lending) 158.4 175.6 186.1 
Budget deficit (-) —8.8 —19.8 —8.0 
a financing: 
rrowing from the public 3.6 20.8 8.0 
Reduction of cash balances, etc. 5.3 —1.0 ) 
Total, budget 22 eae 8.8 19.8 8.0 
Outstanding debt, end of 1 
year: ual 
Gross a amount out- 
— 5 341.3 370.0 387.2 
Hold by by the public... 265.6 269.2 290.0 298.0 
1 Less than $50,000,000. 
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FISCAL PROGRAM FOR 1969 


Economic background.—The overall 
fiscal policy for 1969 has been designed 
to achieve four major goals: 

Continuation of sustained growth in 
jobs and real income for the American 
people. 

Lessening of inflationary pressures. 

Improvement in the U.S. balance of 
payments. 

Reduction in Federal borrowing, aimed 
at reducing the upward pressure on in- 
terest rates. 

In March, the American economy will 
achieve a new milestone as it enters its 
eighth year of sustained expansion. No 
prior period in our history has been 
marked by an expansion of such long 
duration. Each month that we continue 
to move ahead creates its own new 
record. And this record translates into 
jobs, incomes, and rising living stand- 
ards for the American people. 

During the past 4 years, the continued 
expansion has resulted in: 

The creation of 7 and a half million 
new jobs; 

An increase of 21% in national output; 

A rise of 18.8% in per capita income 
after taxes and after adjustment for 
price change; 

A rise of 12% in output per man-hour 
in the private sector of the economy; 

A decline of 6% million in the num- 
ber of people living in poverty; and 

A rate of unemployment which, for the 
past 2 years, has averaged less than 4% 
s the labor force and now stands at 

Th. 

Many factors contributed to this un- 
paralleled achievement. But chief among 
them was the flexible use of fiscal pol- 
icy—particularly the tax reductions and 
reforms of 1962, 1964, and 1965. A lag- 
ging economy was set in motion and sus- 
tained in expansion through these 
actions. 

Between calendar years 1961 and 1965, 
economic growth was accompanied by a 
remarkable degree of price stability. 
Wholesale industrial prices rose by about 
one-half of 1% per year. The annual in- 
crease in consumer prices was about 
143%. 

Since 1965, however, our economic 
achievements have been marred by an 
accelerated rate of price increases. Al- 
though these increases have not been as 
great as those in many other industrial 
countries, the consumer price index in 
the past 2 years has risen at an annual 
rate of 2.9%, and wholesale industrial 
prices at an annual rate of 1.8%. 

Interest rates on loans and securities 
of all types have advanced sharply, first 
in 1966, and then after a short period 
of decline, again in 1967. Our balance of 
Payments deficit—which had been re- 
duced from $3.9 billion in 1960 to $1.4 bil- 
lion in 1966—took a sharp turn for the 
worse in 1967. 

The problems of rising prices and in- 
terest rates, and a worsening balance of 
payments, arise from many causes. And 
their correction will require a variety of 
measures. But central to any attack upon 
them is a fiscal policy which—through 
a combination of expenditure control and 
tax increase—sharply reduces the inap- 
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propriate stimulus of a large Federal 
budget deficit in today’s vigorous 
economy. 

We are now spending approximately 
$25 billion annually to support our efforts 
in Vietnam—in the 4 fiscal years, 1966 
through 1969 combined, we will have 
spent more than $75 billion. Our annual 
expenditure for this purpose amounts to 
about 3% of gross national product. 
Other outlays, exclusive of social insur- 
ance trust funds, have been declining as 
a share of the Nation’s income and out- 
put in recent years. It is not the rise in 
regular budget outlays which requires a 
tax increase, but the cost of Vietnam. 
BUDGET OUTLAYS AS A PERCENTAGE OF GROSS NATIONAL 

PRODUCT 
{Fiscal years. In percent] 


Average, 1965 1968 1969 

1958-60 actual esti- esti- 

actual mate mate 

Total outlays: 
A 0) 3 3.0 
Social insurance trust 

fandsiy.... 205... 3 3.4 4.2 4.4 
Other outlays... ----- 16 146 142 13.9 


1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


The tax increase I am requesting is 
in the same form as the one I recom- 
mended last year—a temporary 10% sur- 
charge on individual and corporation in- 
come taxes. I again strongly urge its 
early approval by the Congress, with an 
effective date of January 1, 1968, for 
corporations and April 1, 1968, for 
individuals. 

With enactment of the tax measures 
proposed in this budget—the surcharge, 
extension of excises, and the accelera- 
tion of corporate tax collections—the 
total budget deficit can be cut by 
more than half between 1968 and 1969. 
Without the tax measures, the deficit in 
1969 would remain close to $20 billion 
for the second year in a row. In an econ- 
omy already moving strongly upward, 
such a deficit in 1969 would clearly add 
sharply to inflationary pressures. 

Inflation robs the purchasing power 
of those living on fixed incomes. It is a 
regressive tax which strikes hardest at 
those least able to afford it—the poor 
and the elderly. 

By raising the price at which we must 
sell in foreign markets, inflation also 
causes our export industries to suffer 
and our imports to increase more rap- 
idly. Perhaps even more importantly, 
failure to take decisive fiscal action to 
reduce our budget deficit would raise 
strong doubts throughout the world 
about America’s willingness to keep its 
financial house in order, 

Finally, unless we take action to re- 
duce the budget deficit significantly, 
Federal borrowing is likely to be so large 
as to drive up interest rates and reduce 
the availability of credit, especially to 
home buyers, small businessmen, and 
State and local governments. 

Revenues.—The $178.1 billion in esti- 
mated revenues for fiscal year 1969 in- 
cludes $12.9 billion from the tax measures 
I am proposing—the temporary income 
tax surcharge, the extension of present 
excise tax rates, and the speedup in cor- 
poration tax payments. 
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As I have repeatedly noted, the tem- 
porary surcharge represents a modest 
addition to our current tax bills. It 
would spread most equitably and fairly 
the cost of the commitments we must 
meet. It would exempt entirely from in- 
creased taxation about 17 million Ameri- 
cans whose low incomes place them 
within the first two tax brackets. It would 
not be haphazard and capricious like the 
tax of inflation. In terms of the income 
of individuals subject to the surcharge, 
the tax increase would average about one 
additional penny on the dollar. And, un- 
like inflation, it can be removed prompt- 
ly if no longer warranted by our unusual 
outlays in Southeast Asia. 

I am also proposing that the telephone 
excise tax of 10% and the automobile 
excise tax of 7% be extended at these 
rates beyond April 1, 1968, instead of 
dropping to 1% and 2%, respectively, as 
provided in present law. In addition, the 
Congress should enact the proposals 
made last year to modify the provisions 
for current payment of the corporate 
income tax so that they correspond to 
the current payment provisions appli- 
cable to individuals. 

BUDGET RECEIPTS 
[Fiscal years. In billions] 


Source 1967 1968 1969 

actual estimate estimate 

Individual income taxes $61.5 $67.7 $80.9 

Corporation income taxes 34.0 31.3 34.3 

Excise taxes 13.7 13.8 14.7 

Employment taxes 27.8 29.7 34.2 

All other receipts_......... 12.6 13.3 14.1 

M 149.6 155. 8 178.1 

Under existing la 149. 6 152. 8 165.0 
Under proposed legislation: 

Tax measures 3.0 * 9 


IK 


An estimated $4.4 billion of the in- 
crease in revenues in 1969 will come from 
employment taxes which finance social 
security and other trust fund programs. 
Under the recent amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act, the annual wages on 
which each employee’s social security 
taxes are paid rose from $6,600 to $7,800 
as of January 1, 1968, and the combined 
employer-employee payroll tax will in- 
aone from 8.8% to 9.6% on January 1, 
1969. 

I am also recommending a number of 
new and increased user charges for pro- 
grams in which the services provided by 
the Federal Government yield direct 
benefits to specific individuals and busi- 
nesses. These cha>ges—notably in the 
field of transportation—will, and should, 
shift the burden of financing from the 
general taxpayer to those who benefit 
directly, and make the provision of these 
services dependent upon the willingness 
of the user to pay for them. 

Outlays.—The $186.1 billion in total 
budget outlays for 1969 represents an 
increase of $10.4 billion from the current 
fiscal year. Almost all of this increase is 
accounted for by rising outlays for de- 
fense and for relatively fixed charges 
under present laws. 

Of the total $10.4 billion increase: 

$3.3 billion is for national defense; 

$4.2 billion is for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s social insurance programs (chief- 
ly social security and Medicare) ; 


r ae ee eee ee 
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$1.6 billion is for the second step of $1.3 billion is for other relatively fixed 
the civilian and military pay increase charges (interest, public assistance, vet- 


enacted last year; and 


erans pensions, etc.). 


CONTROLLABILITY OF BUDGET OUTLAYS 
[Fiscal years. In billions] 


Type of controllability 


%%% ⁵ — — 


Relatively uncontrollable civilian 7 
Open-ended programs and fixed costs 


Social security, medicare, and other social insurance trust funds 


interest 
Civilian and military pay increase 

Veterans pensions, —— and insura 
Public assistance grants 
Farm price supports — a Credit Corporation) 
Postal operations. _...............-.--.---------- 
Le: lative 0» 


| —22õ 1ꝶe4n1«õe 4 


Subtotal, relatively uncontrollable civilian programs 
Relatively oe civilian programs, including outlays from prior year contracts 


and obligation: 


1 Less than $50,000,000. 


Outlays in relatively controllable civil- 
ian programs are estimated to rise by 
$0.5 billion from 1968 to 1969. This rise 
is more than accounted for by an in- 
crease of $114 to $2 billion in payments 
on prior contracts and obligations. On 
the other hand, budget outlays by the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
trust fund are scheduled to decline. All 
other outlays in relatively controllable 
civilian programs will be essentially un- 
changed from 1968 to 1969. 

Within this relatively stable total, 
however, there are a large number of 
individual increases and decreases. Tight 
budgeting does not mean an indiscrimi- 
nate “hold-the-line” on all programs. 
Rather, it implies a rigorous application 
of priorities, providing increases where 
needs are urgent and returns high, slow- 
ing the growth of programs with less 
urgent priority, and reducing outlays 
where requirements have decreased or 
programs have become outmoded. 

In the application of this priority sys- 
tem, my budget provides selective in- 
creases for a number of urgent domestic 
programs, particularly: 

Manpower training; 

Model cities; 

Programs to control the rising crime 
rate; 

Family planning and health care for 
mothers and infants; 

Air and water pollution control; and 

Research in better methods of educa- 
tion, and assistance in increasing the 
supply of qualified teachers. 

These and the other selected programs 
for which I am recommending increases, 
respond to the most urgent needs of our 
Nation today—the basic problems of 
poverty, crime, and the quality of our 
environment. I urge the Congress to give 
them the most careful consideration. We 
can ignore these problems only at grave 
risk of harm to the fabric of our society. 


BUDGET OUTLAYS 
[Fiscal years. In billions} 
Description 1967 1968 1969 Cha 
actual estimate estimate 1 
— defense $70.1 $76.5 $79.8 +§3.3 
l security, medicare, 
and other social insur- 
ance trust funds 30.3 343 385 44.2 


1967 1968 1969 Chan 
actual estimate estimate 1 

. $70.1 $76, 5 $79.8 +$3.3 
30.3 34.3 38.5 +4.2 
enc 12.5 13.5 14.4 +.9 
hy ee, Seok 1.6 +16 
4.9 5.1 5.2 +.1 
4.2 5.2 5.7 +.5 
1.7 2.8 2,9 +.1 
a 4 4 * 4 
RSet SR AEA 24 27 28 ＋ 1 
— — 57.1 64.7 71.8 +7.1 
— — 35.2 39. 0 39.5 +.5 
. —4. 0 —4.6 —5.0 —.5 
3 158. 4 175. 6 186.1 +10.4 


BUDGET OUTLAYS—Continued 
Fiscal years. In billions] 


Description 1967 1968 1969 Change 
actual estimate estimate 1968-69 


Other major social 
yee: 


uke — manpower__ 
Economic opportunity 


Urban community de- 
velopment, and low 
and — income 


hou 1 
Regional Seca 8 2 
Interest 5 


Undistrbuted intragovern- 
mental payments (-) 


To a budget outlays. 


158.4 +10.4 


At the same time as I propose selected 
increases, I have taken other steps to 
hold budget totals to the minimum con- 
sistent with the national security and 
well-being. My budget provides for: 

The cutback of controllable programs 
in 1968 which the Congress enacted upon 
my recommendation; 

Reductions, deferrals, and program re- 
forms, which would reduce program 
levels in a variety of Federal activities 
by $2.9 billion in 1969; 

A determined effort to slow the pace 
of federally financed construction pro- 
grams as much as possible consistent 
with orderly government and sound 
practices; 

A careful review of all budget requests 
to insure that increases are recom- 
mended only in case of high priority 
programs. 

Budget authority—Before Federal 
agencies can spend or lend funds, the 
Congress must enact authority for them 
to incur financial obligations and make 
the payments required to meet these ob- 
ligations. Most of this authority is pro- 
vided in the form of appropriations. 

For fiscal year 1969, a total of $201.7 
billion of such authority is proposed: 

New obligational authority of $197.1 
billion for expenditure account pro- 
grams, and 
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Lending authority of $4.6 billion for 
loan account programs, 

Not all of this authority will be fully 
obligated or spent in 1969; some of it is 
needed to provide the authority for ma- 
jor procurement, construction, loan con- 
tracts, and other large-scale activities in 
which obligations made in one year re- 
sult in outlays over a period of years. 

Of the total budget authority recom- 
mended for 1969, the Congress would 
have to act on $141.5 billion during the 
current session. The remaining author- 
ity will become available under existing 
law without further action by the Con- 
gress. Such authority consists chiefly of 
trust fund programs (under which the 
revenues of the special taxes and other 
specific receipts financing the programs 
are automatically appropriated) and in- 
terest on the public debt. 

The authority for 1969 which the Con- 
gress is being asked to enact is $13.1 bil- 
lion greater than the current estimate 
for 1968, but only $6.1 billion higher than 
the amount enacted 2 years ago. Current 
action by the Congress to provide budget 
authority varies widely from year to year 
because in several large programs—high-~ 
ways, TVA electric power construction, 
and the special assistance functions of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, for example—budget au- 
thority is provided in 1 year to cover a 
number of succeeding years. In fiscal year 
1968, there is a considerable decline in 
the amount of such multiyear authority. 


BUDGET AUTHORITY 
Fiscal years. In billions] 


Description 1967 1968 1969 


actual estimate estimate 


Available through current action by 
the Co: 


ingress: 
—— e 8135.4 8125.1 
Proposed in thi; —.— . $138.4 
To be requested separately: 
For supplementa 5 
under present la. 3.0 0 
Upon enactment of proposed 
— . .2 9 
Allowa 
Civilian and military pay in- 
rr end ~ssose 1.6 
Contingenciesss .-..-. 2 6 
Subtotal, available through 
current action by the 
Congress........------. 135.4 128.4 141.5 
Available without current action by 
the Congress (permanent au- 
Poras): 
A. NEE ee 41.7 50.1 54.0 
Interest ont publi debt 13.4 14.4 15.2 
ee meee Le Re 3.6 5.4 3.9 
Interfund and intragovernmental 
transactions (-) —6.6 —7.4 —8.2 
Nr receipts from the pub- 
I —4.9 —4.4 —4.6 
Total budget authority 182.6 186.5 201.7 


Less than $50,000,000. 


Of the $15.2 billion increase in total 
budget authority in 1969, $6.2 billion is 
for the Department of Defense and mili- 
tary assistance program, $3.9 billion is 
available for trust funds, $0.9 billion is 
for interest on the public debt, and $1.6 
billion for the military and civilian pay 
raises effective July 1, 1968. 

The remaining increase in budget au- 
thority totals $2.6 billion. Major increases 
in this remainder are: 

$586 million for public assistance and 
payments to the Medicare trust fund. 

$597 million for foreign economic as- 
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sistance, to meet minimal development 
needs, primarily in Latin America and 
Asia, following the reductions in this 
program last year. 

$442 million for Federal manpower ac- 
tivities of civilian agencies. 

$163 million for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (apart from the manpower 
activities) . 

$245 million for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, largely associated with the 
new Sentinel antiballistic missile system. 

$688 million for the Model Cities pro- 
gram. 

Major decreases from 1968 to 1969 in- 
clude: 

$401 million for construction grant 
programs of the Office of Education. 

$254 million for the Post Office, reflect- 
eae postal rate increase enacted in 

67. 

$204 million for health construction 
grants. 

$218 million for the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, because 
requirements for the Apollo program are 
declining. 

$81 million for certain Corps of Engi- 
neers construction activities. 

This budget includes for fiscal year 
1968 $3.4 billion in supplemental appro- 
priations recommended for enactment 
this year, along with the related outlays. 
Of this total, $1.1 billion represents the 
current year’s cost of the pay raise for 
Federal personnel, over and above 
amounts the agencies have been able to 
absorb. The other major supplemental 
requirement is $1.6 billion for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, largely for welfare payments 
and medical assistance, and for the Gov- 
ernment’s payments to the health insur- 
ance trust fund. 

BUDGET PROGRAM REDUCTIONS AND REFORMS 


In this budget I am recommending two 
5 of measures to reduce Federal out- 

ays. 

First. I am proposing certain reduc- 
tions which primarily reflect the strin- 
gent nature of the 1969 budget. I am, for 
example, recommending a temporary re- 
duction in certain construction programs, 
not because they have outlived their use- 
fulness, but because a deferral of this 
construction is appropriate in a period 
when we must relieve inflationary pres- 
sures by reducing the deficit. 

These reductions reflect a cut in exist- 
ing program levels in terms of obliga- 
tions, commitments, or contracts, which 
can be accomplished without substan- 
tially altering the character of the af- 
fected program. Such reductions are esti- 
mated to bring 1969 programs some $1.6 
billion below 1968 appropriated levels. 

Second. I am recommending long-run 
reforms and modifications to eliminate 
certain programs or make them more 
effective, As the economic and social pro- 
file of the Nation changes, Federal pro- 
grams must also change—or run the risk 
of being inappropriate, ineffective, and 
irrelevant. 

Under the reform proposals, the pro- 
gram level of older outmoded activities 
would be reduced, or, in certain cases, 
charges for benefits would be imposed or 
substantially increased. These proposed 
reforms are estimated to reduce the 
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1969 budgetary burden for these pro- 
grams by $1.2 billion below the prior 
year’s levels. The corresponding amount 
for 1970 is estimated at $1.4 billion. 

Change will not be easy. Many revi- 
sions will require legislation, for which 
I seek congressional support and ap- 
proval. Many of these programs have 
lived long lives and recipients have be- 
come accustomed to enjoying their bene- 
fits. Nevertheless, today’s priorities de- 
mand change—no matter how difficult 
it may be. 

The expenditure savings from these 
reductions and reforms will not all oc- 
cur in 1969, but will be spread over sev- 
eral years. These proposals, shown in the 
accompanying table, will touch nearly 
every major agency in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


BUDGET PROGRAM REDUCTIONS AND REFORMS 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


Cuts below 
1968 4 
gram level, 
as funded, 
1969 


Agency and program 


BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


Agriculture: 
Farm enor loans —$50 
Rural electrification loan: —45 
Forest roads and trails... —29 
Sewer and water loans._................... —22 
Water and „ 3 —3 
Watershed protection program —17 
Flood prevention program —11 
Agricultural research. __-.._... —15 
Forest protection and utilization... —2 
Great plains conservation program —2 
Other —1 
Subtotal, Agriculture —197 
Commerce: 
Ship construction —156 
Research, Maritime Administration —7 
Subtotal, Commerce —163 
Health, Education, and Welfare: 
College facility grants —224 
Books, equipment, guidance, and testing grants —120 
Health research facilities construction —29 
School aid to federally impacted areas —17 
Medical library construction grants —10 
Subtotal, Health, Education, and Welfare. —400 
tousg aag Urban Development: 4 
Grants for basic water and sewer facilities. —25 
Public facility ſoens --.--------- -0-2 —10 
Special assistance for market rate mortgages, 
Federal National Mortgage Association —27 
Subtotal, Housing and Urban Development. —62 
D — 
Interior: 
Reclamation program —27 
Indian construction programs. oe —22 
Road programs Ei —6 
Sport fisheries construction. u —5 
Commercial fisheries construction —1 
Subtotal, Interior —61 
Justice: Elimination of new prison construction. —1 
State: Educational exchange —1 
Atomic Energy Commission: 
Production of special nuclear materials —12 
Nuclear rocket program 8 —10 
Space electric po-W-ͤ6 T =--> -15-000 —8 
Civilian application of nuclear explosives (Plow- 
ͤ— R pens swesesecaseshpeus —6 
Subtotal, Atomic Energy Commission —36 
General Services Administration: Construction —14³ 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration: 
Manned and unmanned exploration and other 
1 2 —447 
National Science Foundation: Institutional science 
o KKK —31 
Small Business Administration: 
c E E —40 
Economic opportunity loans —25 
Investment company loans —25 
Subtotal, Small Business Administration —90 
Total, budget reductions -----0n —1, 632 
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BUDGET PROGRAM REDUCTIONS AND REFORMS—Con. 
[Fiscal years. In billions] 


Cuts below 
1968 pro. 
Agency and program gram level, 
as funded 
1969 1970 
PROGRAM REFORMS 
Agriculture: Agricultural conservation 
rogram—timit to practices with long- 
erm benefits...............-...--. —$120 —$120 
Health, Education, and Welfare: School 
aid to federally impacted areas—tie 
payments more closely to Federal bur- 
TT.. ease eae” enda —100 
gp Urban Development: Pri- 
vate housin; lace greater reliance 
on the private market (requiring 
change in statutory interest rate ceil- 
PFC —669 —669 
Labor: Institute user charges to recover 
expenses under Longshoremen and 
Harbor Workers Compensation Act. —3 —3 
Transportation: 
Airway services—increase taxes on 
A —40 —55 
Waterways—impose tax on users —7 —14 
Highway trucking Increase tax on 
ìesel fuels and apply graduated 
use tax by Weight —239 —250 
Subtotal, Transportation —286 —319 


Veterans“ Administratſon: 

Compensation eliminate statutory 
oe boats „for cases of arrested 
uberculosis............----.-.-- —54 —54 

Burial benefits—eliminate duplication 
with social security. .......-..... 

Pensions—count railroad retirement 
benefits as part of income in setting 
amount of veteran's pension —7 —7 


Subtotal, Veterans’ Administra- 


66111 AT E —107 —107 
Small Business Administration: Disaster 
loans—employ more equitable and 
rigorous criteria —50 —50 
Water resources projects of several 
agencies—raise the interest rate used 
for evaluating projects.............. p. (O 
Total, program reforms —1,235 —1, 368 
Grand total, budget program reduc- 
tions and reforms, 1969......... 2, 86ù 


1 While no immediate savings are realized, the long-term 
effect could be substantial. 


There have been suggestions for a 
long-range study of Federal programs, 
evaluating their effectiveness and pro- 
posing reforms. Clearly, more study of 
potential program reforms is needed. My 
proposals this year represent a first step 
on which we can and should act now. 

Throughout the years, it has been 
easier to discuss the need to restructure 
older Government programs, than actu- 
ally to change them. I urge the Congress 
to take prompt and favorable action in 
support of these proposals to cull out 
lower priority programs. 

FEDERAL DEBT 


On the basis of all revenues and out- 
lays included in the new unified budget, 
the Federal debt held by the public will 
increase to an estimated $298 billion on 
June 30, 1969, from $290 billion at the 
end of fiscal year 1968. A substantial 
amount of Federal debt is not held by 
the public but by Government agencies 
and trust funds. Federal gross debt— 
which is the sum of the amount held by 
the public and within the Government— 
is estimated at $387.2 billion at the end 
of fiscal year 1969. 

During the past year the Congress 
substantially revised the permanent 
statutory debt limit, which applies to 
concepts used in previous budgets. It also 
provided for temporary further increases 
beginning with the fiscal year 1969, to 
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take care of seasonal fluctuations. On the 
basis of the present fiscal outlook, and 
assuming enactment of the new tax 
measures which I have proposed, it 
should not be necessary to seek revision 
of the limit during this session of the 
Congress. 

If and when it becomes necessary to 
revise the statutory limit, some modifica- 
tions in the scope and nature of the limit 
may be appropriate, in line with the 
recommendations of the Commission on 
Budget Concepts. 


FEDERAL DEBT AND BUDGET FINANCING 
[End of fiscal years. In billions] 


Description 1967 1968 1969 
actual estimate estimate 
. debt held by the 2 "$200.0 228 0 
Pius 29651 ‘held by Federal li 
agencies and trust 
fn 72.2 80. 0 89. 2 
Sensi lo grass Federal debt. 341.3 370.0 387.2 
Oren sury debt 322.9 344.1 356.7 
Other agency debt. 18.5 25.9 30.5 
Å 
Budget financing: 
Borrowing from the 
b . 6 20. 8 8.0 
Reduction of cash 
balances, ee 3 —1. 0 (Q) 
Total budget financing.. 8.8 19.8 8.0 
Total budget deficit... . —8.8 —19.8 —8. 0 


1 Less than $50,000,000, 


Under the revised concepts presented 
in this budget, the Federal debt includes 
a wider range of Federal securities than 
the direct obligations of the Treasury 
Department, which have formerly been 
regarded as the public debt. Under the 
new concept, the debt includes: 

Direct obligations of the Treasury; 

Securities issued by other Federal 
agencies; and 

Certificates of participation in assets 
of Federal agencies issued by the Export- 
Import Bank and by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association for itself and as 
trustee for several other agencies. 

In total, agency obligations other than 
Treasury securities will amount to an 
estimated $25.9 billion on June 30, 1968, 
and will increase to $30.5 billion by June 
30, 1969. 

Increases in borrowing from the public 
represent the primary means of financing 
the budget deficit. Lesser amounts are 
available from time to time by drawing 
down the Treasury’s cash balances or 
from a portion of the seigniorage on the 
Government’s minting operations. 

PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 

The budget covers all the expenses 
which can be reasonably anticipated in 
the coming year. To assure that the total 
takes into account the inevitable uncer- 
tainties in estimating for a future period, 
$2.2 billion in the new obligational au- 
thority and $2.0 billion in expenditures 
have been included as special allowances 
for 1969. These allowances provide for: 
(1) Civilian and military pay increases 
required by law, and (2) unforeseen con- 
tingencies and the possible costs of new 
programs for which definite estimates 
cannot be made at the present time. 

The Government’s program and budg- 
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et for 1969 are outlined briefly in the 
table and sections that follow. 
BUDGET OUTLAYS 
[Fiscal years. In billions} 


Function 1967 1968 1969 
actual estimate estimate 
Expenditures: 
ational. defense $70.1 $76.5 $79. 8 
a special Viet- 
(50.0) (52.0) (54.0) 
Internat ‘affairs and 
exh z“ — TT AE 4.1 4.3 4.5 
u iding specia - 
ee Se (3.7) (3.9) (4.0) 
Space 2882 and tech- 
ee. 5.4 4.8 4.6 
re and agricul- 
ral resources 3. 4,4 4.5 
Natural resources 2.1 2.4 2.5 
Commerce and transporta- 
Se ES 7.3 7.7 8.0 
jga daera community 
devel _ Je AFN 6 yA 1.4 
Health, — and welfare. 39.5 46,4 51.9 
cation... 3.6 4.2 4.4 
Veterans. benefits =. 
6.4 6.8 7.1 
Interest 12.5 13.5 14.4 
— aa government. 2.5 2.6 2.8 
a= and military pay 1 
Conti agencies .....-.. al 4 
Undistributed intragovern- 
mental payments: 
Government contribu- 
tion for employee 
retirement () —1.7 —1.9 —2. 0 
Interest received by 
trust funds (-) —2.3 —2.7 —3. 0 
Total expenditures 153.2 169.9 182. 8 
Total — nditu 
— specia 
— eee 432.7 7) (144.9) (156. 5) 
Å 
Net lendin 
iuran nal affairs and 8 1 ` 
Agta a and eee 
PN 1,2 0 1.1 
Howsin 1250 — 
* eer 3 1.2 3.3 1.4 
F 1.7 9 1 
Total net lending 5.2 5.8 3.3 
—_—_— 
Total outlays 158, 4 175.6 186. 1 


(137.9) (150.6) (159. 8) 


National defense—In a world of 
shrinking distances, our own peace and 
security is bound up with the destiny 
of other nations. The defense budget for 
1969 reflects our resolve to preserve the 
independence of Vietnam and to provide 
the forces essential for safeguarding our 
national security and international ob- 
ligations. 

Since 1961, excluding those forces 
added because of operations in Vietnam, 
we have increased our military capabil- 
ity in every essential category. Our ac- 
complishments include: 

A 45% increase in the number of com- 
ae eee Army divisions—from 11 

16; 

A 62% increase in the funds for gen- 
eral ship construction and conversion to 
modernize the fleet; 

A 200% increase in the number of 
guided-missile surface ships; 

A 20% increase in the number of Air 
Force tactical fighter and attack air- 
craft, and a 100% increase in the total 
payload capability of all fighter and 
attack aircraft—Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine Corps; 

A 400% increase in our fixed-wing air- 
lift capability—an increase which will 
reach 1,000% in the 1970’s with the in- 
troduction of the mammoth C-5A trans- 
port; and 
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A 185% increase in the number of nu- 
clear weapons in the strategic alert 
forces. 

While we stand ready to enter mean- 
ingful discussions with the Soviet Union 
on the limitation of strategic forces, it is 
necessary to assure that our defense ca- 
pabilities remain equal to any challenge 
or threat. I am therefore recommending 
funds in this budget which will: 

Maintain our decisive strategic deter- 
rent by: continuing to convert our stra- 
tegic missile force to the more effective 
Minuteman III and Poseidon; equipping 
those missiles with multiple, independ- 
ently targeted warheads and aids to help 
them penetrate enemy defenses; and 
modernizing our manned bomber force 
with additional FB-111 aircraft and im- 
proved short range attack missiles. 

Proceed with procurement of the Sen- 
tinel missile defense system to meet the 
threat posed by the emerging Chinese 
nuclear capability. In addition, we will 
begin a revamping of our air defenses. 

Augment the firepower, mobility, and 
readiness of our general purpose forces 
by improving their air defenses, buying 
new fixed-wing aircraft and helicopters, 
and procuring other new weapon systems. 
We will also replenish munitions, sup- 
plies, and equipment consumed in Viet- 
nam. 

Improve further our airlift-sealift ca- 
pability by additional purchases of the 
giant C-5A aircraft and initial procure- 
. of the fast deployment logistics 

p. 

Continue the vigorous research and 
development effort which constitutes the 
Nation’s investment in our future na- 
tional security. 

To accomplish these improvements, to 
meet all of our requirements in Vietnam, 
and to meet the full year’s cost of the 
October 1967 civilian and military pay 
raise will require an increase of $3.3 
fe in outlays for national defense in 

We can and will meet all of our essen- 
tial defense requirements. But we intend 
to insure that our defense dollars are 
spent as efficiently and effectively as pos- 
sible. At my request, the Department of 
Defense will continue its searching re- 
view to reduce costs and to defer or 
stretch out all programs in which econ- 
omies can be effected without reducing 
overall defense readiness. 

International affairs and finance.— 
Through its international programs, the 
United States seeks to promote a peace- 
ful world community in which all na- 
tions can devote their energies toward 
improving the lives of their citizens. We 
share with all governments, particularly 
those of the developed nations, responsi- 
pod for making progress toward these 
goals. 

The task is long, hard, and often frus- 
trating. But we must not shrink from the 
work of peace. We must continue be- 
cause we are a Nation founded on the 
ideals of humanitarian justice and lib- 
erty for all men. We must continue be- 
cause we do not wish our children to in- 
herit a world in which two-thirds of the 
people are underfed, diseased, and poorly 
educated. 

The $2.5 billion in new obligational 
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authority requested for 1969 for the eco- 
nomic assistance program is essential 
to the success of our efforts. Most of our 
assistance is provided in concert with 
other industrialized nations, some of 
whom devote a larger proportion of their 
economic resources to this purpose than 
we do. 

Our assistance, even when combined 
with the growing contribution of other 
industrial nations, cannot itself guaran- 
tee the economic growth of developing 
nations. But it can provide the crucial 
margin of difference between success and 
failure for those countries which are un- 
dertaking the arduous task of economic 
development. Since outside aid cannot 
substitute for effective self-help, we will 
continue to direct our economic assist- 
ance to those countries willing to help 
themselves. 

The 1969 economic assistance program 
will continue the trend toward increas- 
ing concentration on improved agricul- 
ture, education, health, and family 
planning. The economic aid program I 
am proposing will: 

Accelerate growth in Latin America 
by modernizing agriculture and expand- 
ing education, and help lay the founda- 
tions for a Common Market, as agreed 
at Punta del Este last April. 

Support India’s recovery from reces- 
sion and drought, and assist Pakistan’s 
drive toward self-sufficiency in food. 

Promote progress in the villages of 
Southeast Asia by helping them build 
schools, roads, and farms. 

More than 90% of our AID expendi- 
tures in 1969 will be for purchases made 
in the United States, and I have directed 
intensified efforts to increase this per- 
centage. 

Upon completion of negotiations now 
in progress, I shall recommend legisla- 
tion to authorize a U.S. contribution to 
a multilateral replenishment of the re- 
sources of the International Develop- 
ment Association, which is managed by 
the World Bank. I shall also request 
an increase in our subscription to the 
callable capital of the Inter-American 
Development Bank (IDB); this action 
will enlarge the borrowing and lending 
capacity of this vital Alliance for 
Progress institution without requiring 
expenditure of U.S. Government funds. 
These resources, together with our pro- 
posed contributions to the IDB’s Fund 
for Special Operations and the Asian 
Development Bank, will permit us to pro- 
vide effective support for sound develop- 
ment projects while we share the finan- 
cial burden with other donors. Our con- 
tributions will include adequate balance 
of payments safeguards. 

To assure sufficient food supplies for 
the developing countries, I am propos- 
ing extension of the Food for Freedom 
program beyond its expiration date of 
December 31, 1968. 

The Export-Import Bank will contin- 
ue to assist the growth of U.S. exports, 
so essential to our balance of pay- 
ments. I will propose legislation to es- 
tablish a new Export Expansion Pro- 
gram to guarantee, insure, and make 
direct loans for U.S. exports which do 
not qualify for Bank financing under 
existing criteria. 

Space research and technology.—This 
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Nation’s leadership in advanced tech- 
nology was challenged 10 years ago by 
Sputnik and again 7 years ago by the 
first Soviet manned flight. We responded 
to these challenges with energy and 
imagination. We decided to create a na- 
tional capability to operate in space. 
We established as a principal goal the 
development of launch vehicles and 
spacecraft large enough to transport men 
to the moon. We joined the strengths of 
our universities, industry, and govern- 
ment to accomplish this goal, to expand 
our knowledge of space, and to attain a 
leading position in aeronautics and space 
technology. 

Our continuing stream of progress has 
been marked by many dramatic suc- 
cesses and by only a few tragic setbacks. 
The Mercury and Gemini programs have 
clearly demonstrated our progress in 
manned space flight. The recent, highly 
successful launch of the huge Saturn V 
rocket emphasizes the great strides we 
have made in creating a large launch 
vehicle capability. We will resume 
manned flight tests of the Apollo space- 
craft this year, and proceed toward the 
manned lunar expedition. 

To meet our most urgent national 
needs in some areas requires us to reduce 
spending in others. New obligational au- 
thority requested for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration in 
this budget is about $220 million below 
the 1968 amount. Expenditures will be 
$230 million below 1968, $850 million be- 
low 1967, and over $1.3 billion less than 
in 1966. This reduction reflects our prog- 
ress beyond the costly research and de- 
velopment phases of the manned lunar 
mission, as well as the immediate need 
to postpone spending for new projects 
wherever possible. 

Based on a careful examination of pri- 
orities, the 1969 budget provides increases 
in some areas to prepare for important 
advances in future years, while deferring 
other less urgent, new projects. The pro- 
duction of our large Saturn-class space 
boosters is continued but at a reduced 
rate. The development of a nuclear 
rocket engine to increase the capability 
of our Saturn V launch vehicle is also 
continued, but at a smaller size and 
thrust than originally planned, to reduce 
development cost. 

We will not abandon the field of plane- 
tary exploration. I am recommending de- 
velopment of a new spacecraft for launch 
in 1973 to orbit and land on Mars. This 
new Mars mission will cost much less 
than half the Voyager program included 
in last year’s budget. Although the scien- 
tific result of this new mission will be 
less than that of the Voyager, it will still 
provide extremely valuable data and 
serve as a building block for planetary 
exploration systems of the future. 

Agriculture and agricultural re- 
sources.—In recent years, Federal agri- 
cultural commodity programs have suc- 
ceeded in adjusting farm production to 
domestic and export needs. Wheat acre- 
age was increased in 1967 to permit addi- 
tional food aid for developing countries 
faced with low crop production. Cotton 
acreage will be increased in 1968 since 
surplus cotton stocks have been elimi- 
nated. 

The commodity programs have helped 
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raise incomes for many of our farmers. 
However, many poorer families living in 
rural areas benefit little from these pro- 
grams. The combination of rapidly rising 
farm productivity and more slowly grow- 
ing demand for farm products has left 
many rural people with low incomes. The 
result has been a massive migration to 
the cities, limited job opportunities for 
people remaining in rural areas, and 
widespread rural poverty. 

Rising farm income plays a major role 
in improving economic conditions in 
rural areas, But other measures are 
needed: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is work- 
ing with other Federal agencies and local 
groups to help more rural people partici- 
pate in Federal programs that provide 
increased economic opportunities and 
improved living conditions. 

Legislation now before the Congress 
should be enacted to aid the establish- 
ment of multicounty area development 
districts. These districts would provide 
a broad base for planning and coordinat- 
ing the development of public services 
and facilities in rural areas. 

Capital needs of Rural Electrification 
Administration borrowers to provide nec- 
essary electric power and telephone fa- 
cilities in rural areas continue to expand. 
Legislation should be enacted to establish 
a cooperative bank for the telephone loan 
program and to permit the use of revolv- 
ing funds for both the electric and tele- 
phone programs. 

The Wholesome Meat Act of 1967 pro- 
vides a new guarantee of safety for the 
American consumer. Under this act it 
will be possible to bring the same assur- 
ance of wholesomeness for meat sold in 
intrastate commerce as for meat now in- 
spected under the Federal system. 

Natural resources.—Federal programs 
to protect and develop our natural re- 
sources help strengthen our economic 
base and provide recreational oppor- 
tunity for an expanding population. 

The 1969 budget calls for deferral of 
some lower priority resource activities. 
ag adequate provision has been made 

Protect our forests, conserve our fish 
and wildlife, and develop our mineral 
resources; 

Acquire new recreation areas; 

Clean up the Nation’s water; and 

Continue water resource development. 

Construction costs have been rising 
sharply in recent years—by 5% in 1966 
and 6% in 1967. To reduce the impact of 
Federal construction activities on the 
economy, I am recommending that on- 
going water resource projects be con- 
tinued at minimum rates. In many cases 
this will require a delay in present con- 
struction schedules. New water resource 
development projects of the Corps of En- 
gineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the Department of Agriculture, which 
had been recommended for starting in 
1968 or had been added by the Congress, 
will be started over the 2-year period, 
1968 and 1969. A small number of addi- 
tional projects will be proposed for start- 
ing in 1969. 

The Water Resources Council is devel- 
oping a more appropriate interest rate 
to be applied in formulating and evaluat- 
ing water projects. The revised rate will 
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be related to the average estimated cur- 
rent cost to the Treasury of long-term 
borrowing. It will be higher than the rate 
now in use for project evaluation. The 
new rate will be applied to future proj- 
ects in order to assure the most effective 
use of Federal funds in the development 
of the Nation’s water resources. 

Legislation to establish a National 
Water Commission is already before the 
Congress and is essential if we are to 
deal more effectively with the Nation’s 
critical water problems. 

We must also take steps to safeguard 
our scenic and historic areas and antici- 
pate the resource needs of future gener- 
ations. Legislation has been proposed and 
should be enacted promptly to authorize: 

The Redwoods National Park in north- 
ern California; 

The North Cascades National Park 
and National Recreation Area in the 
State of Washington; 

The Apostle Islands National Lake- 
shore in Wisconsin; 

A National Scenic Rivers System; 

A Nationwide System of Trails; and 

The Central Arizona Project. 

I also recommend legislation to: 

Augment the revenues of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund by use of part 
of the mineral leasing receipts from the 
Outer Continental Shelf; and 

Establish a Federal-State system for 
regulation of surface mining operations. 

Commerce and transportation Many 
of the Nation’s most urgent needs can be 
secured only with the dividends provided 
by continued economic growth. In addi- 
tion to its overall fiscal policy, the Fed- 
eral Government contributes to this 
growth in a variety of ways. For example, 
we: 

Provide aid to American businesses, 
and stimulate increased competition; 

Assist depressed areas of the Nation to 
share the fruits of prosperity; and 

Encourage safe and efficient systems of 
transportation and communication. 

These are our long-standing goals, 
which require a slightly different em- 
phasis each year to focus our efforts on 
the emerging needs of a rapidly chang- 
ing society. The budget for 1969 is re- 
sponsive to this need by: 

Encouraging private business to cre- 
ate job opportunities for those living in 
blighted urban areas; 

Enhancing the well-being of seriously 
depressed regions by helping selected 
communities take better advantage of 
existing Federal grant programs; 

Strengthening centers of potential 
economic growth within depressed re- 
gions to reduce excessive migration to 
larger urban centers where job oppor- 
tunities often are not available; 

Improving our balance of payments, 
by increasing assistance to businesses to 
expand their exports and by attracting 
more tourists to the United States; and 

Providing improved statistics to aid 
business, labor, and government in sus- 
taining economic growth. 

Our economic growth and well-being 
rely heavily on fast, efficient movement 
of goods and people. The 1969 budget 
provides for continuing development of 
a prototype civil supersonic transport, 
for further tests of high-speed ground 
transportation, and for an expanded re- 
search program to stimulate innovation 
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in our congested urban transportation 
systems. 

I have directed the Secretary of 
Transportation to develop recommen- 
dations for providing and financing the 
facilities and services required to meet 
the long-term needs of the Nation’s 
rapidly growing air transportation net- 
work. 

I am also proposing a broad program 
of transportation user charges to apply 
the test of the marketplace to these ac- 
tivities, and to relieve the general tax- 
payer of some of the burdens of financing 
special benefits for certain individuals 
and industries. 

While we prepare for the future, we 
cannot overlook the urgent demands of 
the present. Safety will continue to re- 
ceive high priority in the 1969 budget 
program, We must attack the tragic toll 
of traffic fatalities on the Nation’s high- 
ways and equip our airways to handle 
increased air traffic safely and efficiently. 

Housing and community develop- 
ment.—Most Americans lead a com- 
fortable life, in comfortable homes and 
comfortable surroundings. But millions 
of families are still crowded into housing 
unfit to live in, located in squalid sur- 
roundings, and burdened with wornout 
facilities and inadequate services. With- 
out some assistance and the development 
of new techniques, our private economy 
cannot now provide good housing at costs 
these families can afford. Our cities can- 
not afford all the essential facilities and 
services. The Federal Government must 
continue and expand its assistance. 

I propose to the Congress that we 
launch a program, in cooperation with 
private industry and labor, to build 6 
million new housing units for low- and 
middle-income families over the next 10 
years. 

Under existing legislation and the new 
measures I will propose, we can begin 
this program in fiscal year 1969 with 
300,000 housing units. 

Federal aids for State and local serv- 
ices, especially those for education, 
health, manpower training, and basic in- 
come support are, to a large extent, 
directed at needy families. In addition, 
housing and community development 
programs are aimed more specifically at 
improving their surroundings. This 
budget provides: 

$1 billion for the 63 Model Cities now 
planning their programs to concentrate 
assistance to some 3.7 million people 
living in the most blighted areas of 
these cities, and for approximately 70 
cities expected to start their planning in 
the late spring. 

$1.4 billion of advance funding for the 
urban renewal program for 1970, allow- 
ing the communities to start planning 
their action programs now. 

To provide decent housing for all 
Americans, the housing industry must 
be able to compete on equal terms with 
other sectors for needed resources. How- 
ever, in the past 2 years, housing has 
been at a disadvantage in competing for 
investment funds. The tax increase I 
have proposed will help solve this prob- 
lem. In addition, specific steps to over- 
come the competitive disadvantage are 
being proposed to the Congress, in- 
cluding: 
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Authority to lift the ceiling on interest 
rates for FHA and VA mortgages, which 
currently discourages savers from in- 
vesting in mortgages. 

An orderly transfer of ownership of 
the Government’s activities in the sec- 
ondary mortgage market to private 
hands, so that private capital can be 
raised and mortgages purchased as re- 
quired by market conditions. 

Despite substantial progress, our urban 
problems remain complex. Their solu- 
tions will be difficult. Our understanding 
of the basic nature of the problems and 
of the correct solutions is deficient. To 
remedy this deficiency, the 1969 budget 
provides for a doubling of the general 
research funds available to the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

Detailed recommendations to augment 
our efforts to solve housing and urban 
problems will be presented in a separate 
message to the Congress. 

Health, labor, and welfare—Programs 
that help develop our most valuable re- 
source—our people—are essential to the 
long-run growth and vitality of the Na- 
tion. No society can flourish unless its 
people have opportunities for jobs and 
the skills to perform them, receive ade- 
quate health care, and are free from the 
fear of basic economic insecurity. The 
1969 budget will permit us to further 
these objectives. 

Outlays for these programs are esti- 
mated at $51.4 billion, of which over 
75% will be provided through trust 
funds which are largely self-financed. 

Health.—Since 1963, Federal outlays 
for health have increased six-fold—from 
$1.7 billion to $10.7 billion. Medicare has 
provided insurance coverage against 
hospital and doctors’ bills for nearly all 
older Americans. Under Medicaid, medi- 
cal assistance has been extended to 8.5 
million needy individuals. The number 
of medical and dental schools has been 
significantly increased, new mental re- 
tardation clinics and mental health cen- 
ters are providing services, and infant 
mortality has been reduced. 

But our job is far from complete. This 
budget will reinforce our partnership 
with State and local governments in at- 
tacking health problems; speed research 
findings to victims of heart, cancer, 
stroke, and related diseases; intensify 
the attack on air pollution; expand 
health care for mothers and children; 
and increase voluntary family planning 
services. 

To broaden and supplement these ef- 
forts, I will propose legislation to: 

Attack the problem of infant mortal- 
ity by providing, for families which can- 
not afford it, access to health services 
from prenatal care for the mother 
through the child's first year. 

Increase the supply of health man- 
power. 

Establish more effective leadership and 
an improved personnel system for the 
health activities of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Labor and manpower.—The oppor- 
tunity to work in a meaningful job is a 
fundamental right in our society. This 
opportunity is denied those who are ill- 
equipped through lack of education and 
job skills, and those who are handicapped 
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by the effects of discrimination and a 
slum environment. 

The 1969 budget provides for a wide 
range of manpower programs which will 
enable 1.3 million Americans to start on 
the road to economic self-sufficiency and 
individual dignity. Another 230,000 dis- 
abled Americans will be restored to pro- 
ductive employment through the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. 

The Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram, which brings together a wide range 
of manpower and related services in se- 
lected geographic areas, will be expanded 
to an additional 70 areas—35 of them 
rural. This will bring to 146 the number 
of the Nation’s most severe unemploy- 
ment areas which will be served by this 
intensive effort. 

Major increases are also planned in 
programs to enlist private employers in 
training and employing the hard-core 
unemployed. State and local manpower 
planning will be strengthened, and man- 
power activities in the Department of 
Labor have been restructured to improve 
delivery of manpower services. 

Legislation will be proposed to: 

Update the unemployment insurance 
program by extending coverage, raising 
benefit levels for unemployed workers, in- 
creasing the length of benefits under 
certain circumstances, correcting abuses, 
and providing for services which would 
increase the workers’ employability. 

Reduce threats to the health and safe- 
ty of workers through a comprehensive 
Federal-State program and assure work- 
men’s compensation benefits to uranium 
miners who contract lung cancer. 

Economic opportunity programs— 
Poverty in the midst of plenty casts an 
ugly shadow on our society. We have a 
commitment to remove that shadow. 

We know that poverty cannot be 
eradicated overnight. But we must per- 
sist in our efforts to help those oppressed 
by poverty—whether they live in blighted 
urban areas or in impoverished rural 
counties. Work and training programs 
are being expanded and increasingly 
aimed at helping the poor. In addition, 
this budget will enable the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to provide: 

Improved planning capability of local 
Community Action Agencies. 

Services for a full academic year to 
202,000 children through Head Start and 
a summer program for 450,000 children 
to remove basic disadvantages suffered 
by poor children on entering school. 

Head Start Follow Through to help 
79,000 children retain the gains provided 
by the Head Start program. 

Assistance to make a college education 
possible for 31,000 deprived but talented 
youths through the Upward Bound pro- 
gram. 

Comprehensive family health services 
for the poor through nearly 50 neighbor- 
hood health centers. 

New approaches are being tested 
through cooperation among Federal 
agencies in multipurpose neighborhood 
center demonstration projects in 14 
cities. These centers will develop service 
systems to render assistance more effec- 
tively to those in need. 

Although the task is great and the 
problem complex, we have, in recent 
years, made substantial strides in reduc- 
ing poverty. Between 1963 and 1967, the 
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number of people living in poverty fell 
from over 35 million to less than 29 mil- 
lion, and from 19% of our population to 
under 15%. But 29 million poor people 
are still far too many. 

In addition to programs of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, various other 
Federal programs provide assistance to 
help reduce the number of those living 
in poverty. 


FEDERAL AID TO THE POOR! 
[Fiscal years. In billions] 


Category 1960 1963 1967 1968 1969 
actual actual actual estimate estimate 
ee 8. 8, RS 4 15 
ork and trainin i R p 
Health ane 6 9 3.2 4.1 4.7 
d , e .2K9 
** soa wel- 
re and eco- 
nomic services 5 1. 0 2.0 2.4 2.9 
Total 8 24.6 27.7 


Figures represent new obligational authority for Federal 
funds and expenditures in the case of trust funds. 
2 Less than $50,000,000. 


Social security and public assistance.— 
The 1967 Social Security Amendments 
represent a major stride toward improv- 
ing the incomes of 24 million of our peo- 
ple—the aged, the permanently disabled, 
and survivors or dependents. These bene- 
ficiaries are fortunate enough to have 
been covered by social insurance. 

Other, less fortunate members of our 
society must depend on welfare. To assist 
those welfare recipients who cannot find 
work because of a lack of training and 
responsibility for dependent children at 
home, this budget provides $100 million 
for training and $35 million for child 
care services. 

The transition from welfare recipient 
to wage earner will also be eased by the 
recent amendments which provide an 
incentive to work by exempting a certain 
portion of earnings from consideration of 
continued eligibility for assistance. 

Despite periodic revisions, much of the 
welfare system is outmoded and in need 
of change. Accordingly, I have appointed 
a commission to make a comprehensive 
review of existing welfare and related 
programs and to recommend whatever 
measures are necessary to provide a more 
equitable and effective system of assist- 
ance to needy people. 

The budget includes funds under pro- 
posed legislation to expand the food 
stamp program of the Department of 
Agriculture. About three million low-in- 
come people will have better diets under 
this program by the end of fiscal year 
1969. 

Education.—As a nation we are com- 
mitted to develop the skills and talents 
of all our citizens. The Federal Govern- 
ment is playing an increasingly impor- 
tant role in this effort. 

The 90th Congress added the Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act of 
1967 to the historic laws enacted in 1965 
providing Federal aid to education—the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, the Higher Education Act, and the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities Act. We now have basic 
legislation to improve education at all 
levels. Our task is to use these tools 
wisely and imaginatively, directing them 
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For 1969, I propose that the Federal 
Government continue in its determina- 
tion to help make high-quality educa- 
tion available to all of America’s young 
people. The budget includes: 

$1.2 billion in grants for improving 
the elementary and secondary education 
of over 9 million children from low-in- 
come families; 

An expanded Teacher Corps; 

Increased grants for schooling of chil- 
dren with physical and mental handi- 
8 which hinder learning for 1 child 

A new program to better the achieve- 
ment of children whose native lan- 
guage is not English; and 

More than two million grants, loans, 
and part-time work opportunities for 
college students, including benefits under 
the GI bill. 

America’s children must be prepared 
for the challenges of the future. To help 
them meet these challenges, we must ex- 
plore the ways students learn and im- 
prove the ways teachers teach through: 

Increases in education research, dem- 
onstrations, and curriculum devlopment, 
including an experiment in model 
schools in the District of Columbia; 

A new $30 million program to prevent 
dropouts; and 

Innovations in training for the educa- 
tion profession through new patterns of 
operation and new ties among colleges 
and universities, States, and local 
schools. 

In order to meet these urgent require- 
ments within a stringent overall budget, 
several programs have been reduced or 
deferred, including grants for construc- 
tion of academic facilities and purchase 
of school equipment. 

I intend to propose legislation this year 
to: 


Improve Federal support to higher 
education by providing greater flexibility 
in administering student aid, providing 
counseling and tutoring for disadvan- 
taged students, and encouraging schools 
to share libraries, computers, and other 
resources. 

Support innovative projects in voca- 
tional education, particularly to aid the 
disadvantaged. 

Provide advance financing for the 
newly authorized Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 

Veterans benefits and services—His- 
torically, this Nation has provided spe- 
cial benefits for the men and women who 
have served in the Armed Forces in times 
of national danger. 

In 1969, special emphasis will be given 
to programs designed to help newly dis- 
charged veterans find satisfactory em- 
ployment or to improve their career op- 
portunities through vocational or aca- 
demic training programs. For men and 
women still on active military duty, the 
budget provides for legislation to in- 
crease protection under the Service- 
men’s Group Life Insurance program 
and for expanded counseling and civil- 
ian job-training opportunities in the 
closing months of military service. 

In addition to assistance in the devel- 
opment of veterans’ career potential, 
this budget will also permit the con- 
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tinuation and improvement of the tradi- 
tional programs of compensation, pen- 
sions, and medical care, Veterans hospi- 
tals will receive new medical services 
and improved nursing staffing. Applied 
medical research and medical education 
will be expanded, 

Legislation should be enacted to relate 
veterans pension payments more closely 
to individual needs and provide better 
protection against loss of income. Stud- 
ies are now underway to seek improve- 
ments in other veteran benefit programs. 

General government.—Rising crime 
rates are a major concern of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Iam determined that the Federal Gov- 
ernment do everything properly within 
its power to assist our States and locali- 
ties in controlling crime. I have directed 
Federal agencies to intensify their efforts 
to destroy organized crime. The budget 
reflects expansions in both direct Federal 
action and Federal assistance to State 
and local governments. 

Although the main responsibility for 
combating crime must rest with our State 
and local governments, the Federal Gov- 
ernment can effectively aid this effort 
by: 

Encouraging modernization of law en- 
forcement, corrections, and court sys- 
tems; 

Assisting law enforcement agencies 
throughout the country to improve and 
expand the exchange of information; 
and 

Assisting in recruiting and training 
law enforcement personnel. 

With the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act of 1965, a start was made toward 
more effective Federal-State-local co- 
operation. Last year I proposed the “Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act” to ex- 
pand on this promising beginning. We 
will renew our efforts to secure the enact- 
ment of this legislation so that an ex- 
panded effort against crime can go 
forward. 

The Federal Government’s ability to 
take direct action has been strengthened 
by the Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 
1965, the Bail Reform Act of 1966, and 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act 
of 1966. The budget supports these and 
other measures in an accelerated drive 
against crime. 

Legislation is also needed to provide 
support for efforts to prevent, treat, and 
control juvenile delinquency. Such legis- 
lation is now pending before the Congress 
and should be enacted promptly. 

The efforts of this Administration to 
bring home rule to the District of Co- 
lumbia are well known. I am confident 
that the Mayor and the Council, by their 
actions and with community support, 
will prepare the way toward the goal of 
local self-government, Voting represen- 
tation in the Congress is an additional 
necessity if District citizens are to par- 
ticipate fully in our democratic proc- 
esses. I am again recommending that 
the authorized Federal payment to the 
District of Columbia be established equal 
to 25% of District revenues, so that the 
Federal Government will be contribut- 
ing its fair share toward the needs of 
the Nation’s capital. 
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NEW BUDGET CONCEPTS 


In my budget message last year, I 
called for a thorough and objective re- 
view of budgetary concepts by a bipar- 
tisan group of informed individuals with 
a background in budgetary matters. I 
stated my hope that this group would 
recommend an approach to budgetary 
presentation which would assist both 
public and congressional understanding 
of this vital document. 

In March of 1967, a Commission on 
Budget Concepts was established to make 
such a review and report its recommen- 
dations to me. The Commission consisted 
of 16 distinguished Americans, including 
the chairmen and ranking minority 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Congress, as well as top 
Government financial officials and emi- 
nently qualified private citizens. 

This budget puts into effect most of 
the major recommendations in the Com- 
mission's report, which was presented to 
me on October 10, 1967. These include: 

A single unified budget statement to 
replace the three concepts previously 
used, 

Comprehensive coverage in the budget 
of all programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment and its agencies, including some 
$47 billion of trust funds as well as Fed- 
eral funds. 

Division between an expenditure ac- 
count and a loan account, using the 
former as a measure of economic impact 
for fiscal policy purposes. 

Offsetting against related expenditures 
those receipts of the Government which 
are market-oriented in character, rather 
than based on the Government’s sover- 
eign power to tax and regulate. 

Highlighting action required of the 
Congress on the budget and relating that 
action more closely to outlays. 

Treating sales of participation certifi- 
cates, which had previously been con- 
sidered as an offset to Government ex- 
penditures, as a means of financing the 
deficit.» 

Several other changes recommended 
by the Commission for adoption in future 
years are now under preparation for 
later application. 

It is my hope that the far-reaching 
proposals made by the Commission, and 
their adoption for this budget, will serve 
the desired purposes of improving public 
understanding of the Federal budget and 
overcoming many of the inadequacies of 
the concepts formerly used. 

PLANNING-~PROGRAMING-BUDGETING SYSTEM 

To improve the process by which Fed- 
eral programs are planned and the Fed- 
eral budget prepared, the Government 
is continuing to develop the Planning- 
Programing-Budgeting PPB system 
which has now completed its second year 
of operation. This system provides in- 
formation and analysis to relate the pro- 
grams we undertake to the ends they are 
to achieve, and to choose the most effi- 
cient ways of using our resources to 
reach our goals. 

This year the program budgets de- 
veloped under the system have been em- 
ployed as the framework within which 
program costs and accomplishments 
were reviewed. As a result, the different 
programs now stand in a clearer rela- 
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tionship to each other and to their 
objectives. 

The system is also providing compari- 
sons of the cost and effectiveness of al- 
ternative ways to achieve our objectives. 
For example: 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has analyzed the effective- 
ness of the cooperative Federal-State 
vocational rehabilitation program. This 
study indicated that the increase in life- 
time incomes of participants is many 
times the rehabilitation cost, confirming 
previous judgments that this program 
merits high priority. 

In the area of non-service-connected 
veterans pensions, a series of studies was 
done to compare various benefit formu- 
las from the point of view of their cost, 
the equity with which they treat bene- 
ficiaries, and the extent to which they 
protect beneficiaries against large loss of 
pensions from small increases in other 
income. These studies have shown the 
need for legislation, provided for in this 
budget, that would relate pension pay- 
ments more closely to the needs of the 
beneficiaries. 

Through the program evaluation sys- 
tem in the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Com- 
merce, the number of jobs expected to 
result from proposed development proj- 
ects in depressed areas has been esti- 
mated in relation to the extent of pov- 
erty and unemployment prevailing in the 
areas and to the costs of creating the 
jobs. This has assisted EDA in judging 
the most effective distribution of its re- 
sources among proposed projects. 

We will extend the application of PPB 
during the next year, and strengthen it 
where it has already been introduced. In 
particular, we will continue to improve 
measures of the effectiveness of programs 
and to develop better alternatives. 

IMPROVING GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT 


In recent years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has undertaken a number of vital 
new programs to improve America’s 
urban and rural communities and en- 
hance the way of life of all of our 
people. 

To attain the full benefits of these 
programs, it is essential that they be 
made workable at the point of impact— 
whether it be the individual citizen, a 
State or local government, a university, 
or any of the other institutions involved 
in efforts to carry out our national goals. 
Effective and economical management 
is also essential to ensure that each tax 
dollar buys a full dollar’s worth of essen- 
tial services. 

Government organization—In the 
past 4 years, we have undertaken more 
fundamental reforms in managing the 
Government than, perhaps, at any other 
time in our history. We have witnessed 
such major advances as the creation of 
two new cabinet agencies—the Depart- 
ments of Transportation and of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. Significant 
reorganizations have taken place in 
other programs, among them the Public 
Health Service, the Community Rela- 
tions Service, the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration, and the 
Bureau of Customs. 

New strides were made last year by: 
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Providing the District of Columbia 
with a modern governmental organiza- 
tion, replacing the obsolete three-mem- 
ber Board of Commissioners with a sin- 
gle chief executive and a nine-member 
council to exercise quasi-legislative 
functions. 

Creating the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to unify the ad- 
ministration of related income support 
and social service and rehabilitation 
programs. 

Reorganizing the Bureau of the Budget 
to enhance its ability to help coordinate 
Federal programs and provide additional 
staff services for the solution of inter- 
agency and intergovernmental problems. 

A key tool in improving Government 
organization is the President’s authority 
to transmit reorganization plans to the 
Congress. That authority is scheduled to 
expire on December 31, 1968. Legisla- 
tion is being proposed to extend the au- 
thority for an additional 4 years to help 
ensure the continued ability of the Presi- 
dent to reshape programs and organiza- 
tional structures to meet changing needs 
and circumstances. 

The problems we face in the adminis- 
tration of new, comprehensive attacks on 
social problems often involve a number 
of agencies—as in the new Model Cities 
program. These problems cannot be 
solved simply by shifting functions be- 
tween agencies. Heavy emphasis is there- 
fore being given to improving both the 
formal and informal methods used to 
ensure that agencies work together effec- 
tively on related programs. 

An example of the efforts being made 
in interagency cooperation is the pro- 
gram involving the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and the Departments of 
Labor, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to aid 14 cities in the establishment 
of pilot neighborhood centers to provide 
comprehensive services to residents in 
low-income neighborhoods. 

Federal-State-local cooperation.— The 
need for cooperation and coordination 
between the partners in our federal sys- 
tem has also increased. The problems of 
managing many of our most important 
new programs are intensified by their 
intergovernmental character. 

At the Federal level we must do what 
we can to assist our partners. We must 
assure that our programs are designed 
and administered in such a way as to 
mesh with State and local patterns of 
organization and operation to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. We must ensure 
that Federal programs promote State and 
local initiative and action. To that end, 
we have taken a number of actions in the 
past year alone: 

Developed and put into operation a 
system through which State and local 
chief executives have the opportunity— 
often not previously available to them— 
to have a voice in developing Federal 
regulations and administrative proce- 
dures. 

Established procedures to improve 
Federal-State coordination in the desig- 
nation of development planning dis- 
tricts. 

Provided an opportunity for areawide 
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planning agencies to comment on pro- 
posed applications for specific grants 
that would affect the orderly develop- 
ment of their metropolitan areas, 

Taken initial steps to shorten process- 
ing time on applications under many vi- 
tal grant programs by 50%. 

Improvement is a continuous process, 
as it must be to meet the needs of a dy- 
namic and rapidly changing society. We 
must prepare now to meet the public 
service needs of our people in the sev- 
enties. One of the prerequisites to satis- 
fying the awesome demands of the future 
is a corps of competent, well-trained pub- 
lic servants. Enactment of the pending 
Intergovernmental Manpower Act will 
provide a significant stride forward in 
filling the gap of trained manpower at 
the State and local levels of Government. 

Two additional measures are needed 
to improve the funding and management 
of intergovernmental programs signifi- 


cantly: 

Joint Funding Simplification Act.— 
This measure, which was sent to the 
Congress last year, will simplify and 
streamline the application, processing, 
and administration of a number of re- 
lated grants by managing them as a 
single, unified project. 

Funding improvements and consoli- 
dation efforts—To overcome the serious 
problems of planning education pro- 
grams at the State and local level caused 
by grant delays, I am seeking early ap- 
propriations for elementary and sec- 
ondary education. The amounts which 
will be available must be known in the 
spring, if local communities are to be 
able to use them most effectively in the 
ensuing school year. I am also proposing 
to consolidate related grants for college 
student aid and for vocational educa- 
tion. This consolidation, coupled with 
advance funding action similar to that 
mentioned above, will facilitate advance 
planning by both the institutions and 
students. 

Further action is underway to deter- 
mine whether additional consolidations 
of grant programs are feasible. As pro- 
prosals are developed, they will be 
promptly forwarded to the Congress. 

Again, as last year, I must stress that 
State and local governments must help 
themselves too. Encouraging steps are 
being taken, but many serious problems 
of modernization of executive direction 
and financial systems remain which can 
only be remedied by those governments 
and their citizens. 

Cost reduction.—I have continued to 
insist that the executive branch of the 
Federal Government be operated as eco- 
nomically and efficiently as possible. 

Some examples of the actions agencies 
took in the past year to cut costs are: 

The Department of Defense achieved 
savings of over $339 million by value en- 
gineering. Under this program unneces- 
sary equipment, facilities, procedures, 
and supplies are eliminated. A good ex- 
ample is the $2.1 million saved by the 
redesign of an aircraft camera. Perform- 
ance was improved and unit costs were 
reduced by about 40%. 

The Manpower Administration of the 
Department of Labor, through improved 
work methods, achieved estimated sav- 
ings of over $19 million. 
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All Government agencies, by sharing 
automatic data processing resources 
through an exchange program, avoided 
costs of over $28 million. Redistribution 
of ADP equipment avoided new procure- 
ment of $80 million. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, by utilizing idle, excess, 
and surplus Government property, avoid- 
ed expenditures of over $22 million for 
new equipment or facilities. In addition, 
NASA saved over $16 million by improv- 
ing procurement practices. 

A value analysis of the specifications 
for the computer display channel of the 
National Airspace System development 
enabled the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion to avoid costs of approximately $12 
million. 

The Coast Guard reorganized its search 
and rescue mission function along the 
east and gulf coasts, leading to savings 
estimated at $14.6 million. 

The Post Office has improved its pro- 
curement of transportation to the extent 
that $107 million was saved in the pe- 
riod from 1965 through 1967. 

CONCLUSION 


This is a critical and challenging time 
in our history. It requires sacrifices and 
hard choices along with the enjoyment 
of the highest standard of living in the 
world. No nation has remained great by 
shedding its resolve or shirking its re- 
sponsibilities. We have the capacity to 
meet those responsibilities. The question 
before us is whether or not our will and 
determination match that capacity. 

In the past 4 years, this Nation has 
faced formidable challenges. We have 
confronted them with imagination, cour- 
age, and resolution. By acting boldly, we 
have forced a number of age-old con- 
cerns—ignorance, poverty, and disease— 
to yield stubborn ground. 

The rollcall of accomplishments is 
long. But so is our agenda of unfinished 
business. Our heritage impels us to 
steadfast action on those problems of 
mankind which both gnaw at our con- 
science and challenge our imagination. 

As your President, I have done all in 
my power to devise a program to meet 
our responsibilities compassionately and 
sensibly. The program is embodied in 
this budget for 1969. I urge active sup- 
port for its principles and programs. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

JANUARY 29, 1968. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


Asin executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Legislative Calendar, under rule VIII, 
be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary and the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


Hon. NORRIS COTTON, a Senator 
from the State of New Hampshire, at- 
tended the session of the Senate today. 


THE “PUEBLO” AFFAIR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ap- 
plaud the position of President Johnson, 
who recognizes that there are no simple 
ways out of the grave crisis which has 
developed in the wake of the Pueblo af- 
fair, By taking the matter to the United 
Nations forthwith, the President has 
done what he can do, at this point, to 
set in motion machinery for what is to 
be hoped can be a satisfactory solution. 

In the meantime, however, the sub- 
stance of our national interest ought not 
to be lost sight of in hot pursuit of its 
shadow. The problem of safeguarding the 
interests of this Nation, and in a very 
real sense, the world’s interests is to see 
to it that the 83 Americans—which I now 
learn is the accurate number—are re- 
turned alive, I repeat, the word is “alive,” 
and that there is avoided, at the same 
time, another bloodbath in the model of 
Vietnam which, in Korea, could so 
much more readily become world war 


III. 

Whatever it takes to bring about that 
result in full not half of it but all of 
it—is to be welcomed. It may be helpful 
to bear in mind in this connection that 
the responses in the Barbary Wars, a 
century and a half away, are not neces- 
sarily the answers for a time and place 
when nuclear war is only seconds away. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point statements I made over the 
weekend relative to my perspective on 
the Pueblo seizure; also, editorials from 
the Christian Science Monitor, the Wall 
Street Journal, and the Baltimore Sun, 
having to do with that affair. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD, 
DEMOCRAT, OF MONTANA 
PERSPECTIVE ON THE “PUEBLO” 

On Friday last, I made the following state- 


ment: 
“I am glad that the matter of the U.S.S. 


Pueblo seizure is being taken up by the 
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U.N. Security Council. One war is not only 
enough for the world; it is too much, I am 
glad that this organization—representing 
the world—is facing up to its responsibility 
in this matter because it is a most immediate 
and pressing danger. 

“The last thing we need is another land 
war in Asia. If we want to save the lives of 
the 83 we had better move circumspectly—as 
we are—with patience—as we are—because 
this is a time of testing. A rash action could 
well seal their doom. I want to see these 
men saved—not destroyed.” 

Those who would advise rash, immediate 
and precipitant action North Korea 
should remind themselves of what happened 
during the Korean War. When American 
forces, having won a great victory by the 
Inchon landing, then advanced across the 
38th parallel to the Yalu River, the dividing 
line between North Korea and China, a figure 
close to one million Chinese entered North 
Korea. The result was a direct and bloody 
confrontation, a new war which prolonged 
the conflict and produced tens of thousands 
of additional American casualties. 

In the end, the Korean War terminated 
in a stalemate at the 38th parallel. What has 
existed since has not been a peace settlement 
but an uneasy truce arrangement. I would 
also point out that since that time North 
Korea has entered into mutual security 
treaties with both China and the Soviet 
Union. Therefore, any rash action would not 
only, in all likelihood, seal the doom of the 
83 Americans of the USS Pueblo, it could 
also bring about another bloody and pro- 
longed involvement in Korea and, perhaps, 
even a direct confrontation between this 
country on the one hand and China and 
the Soviet Union on the other. 

It is well to remember the matter of geog- 
raphy which is not at the moment a factor 
in Viet Nam where North Viet Nam and 
Laos lie between China and ourselves and 
where Russia is thousands of miles away to 
the north where it borders China. At North 
Korea, Russia is right there as is China. If 
we would save these 83 Americans—and that 
is the most urgent and important considera- 
tion—we would do well to ponder these pos- 
sibilities and to continue to move, as the 
President is doing, with caution, coolness, 
and restraint. 

The situation in Viet Nam is difficult and 
dangerous. The situation developing in North 
Korea is dangerous and difficult and far 
more delicate. 

From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Jan. 29, 1988] 
“PERDICARIS ALIVE” 
(By Erwin D. Canham) 

We are no longer in the era of gunboat 
diplomacy. 

The terms of power have changed. Time 
was when a great nation like the United 
States could have sent a small force of 
marines in to Wonsan Harbor and tidied up 
the matter of the Pueblo in short order. But 
today, behind every exercise of power by 
great nations like the United States or the 
Soviet Union, lies the specter of the thermo- 
nuclear cloud. It is a mighty deterrent. 

Small nations like North Korea, with mini- 
mal physical power, are thus able to act with 
impunity as they have hardly ever been able 
to act in the history of the modern world. 
The role of the great nation is infinitely 
difficult and dangerous. It is basically in- 
hibited. 

These are considerations to keep in mind 
when it is decided to station surveillance 
ships like the Pueblo off hostile coasts. There 
isn't much you can do about it when they 
get into trouble. 

HIJACKING PERIL 


Certainly American public opinion, and 
possibly official judgment as well, has not 
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caught up with the changed terms of power. 
Possibly the Defense Department authorities 
should have thought long and hard before 
they placed craft like the Pueblo a few miles 
off North Korea, or deep in the Tonkin Gulf, 
or in other such exposed places. The dangers 
of hijacking are real and present. 

Few of us know how valuable the use of 
spy ships really is. Perhaps the operation is 
of the essence. Perhaps it is of peripheral im- 
portance. The risk is certainly very great. It is 
to be hoped that the returns are comparable. 

Presumably many of the Russian trawlers 
which hover diligently off Cape Cod, and 
other parts of the United States coast, both 
Atlantic and Pacific, have an espionage mis- 
sion along with their take of fish. But rarely 
have they pressed the 12-mile limit or any- 
thing like it. When they come closer in, they 
get permission. Realistically, of course, one 
must assume that submarines are gathering 
data anywhere there is deep enough water. 


DANGEROUS UNCERTAINTY 


There is a lot to be said for the value of 
all this spying. President Eisenhower’s open- 
skies proposal at Geneva was based on the 
wise assumption that the more each great 
nation knows about the observable military 
disposition of the other the safer it will be. 
For the United States to see any unusual 
troop movements—or their absence—in East- 
ern Europe is important. Uncertainty breeds 
fear. The information now gathered by the 
reconnaissance satellites may well be a fac- 
tor for peace. 

For the Soviets to know something of the 
United States capacity for instant retaliation 
in the event of a nuclear attack, and vice 
versa, helps preserve the over-all peace. And 
perhaps similar information about the dis- 
position of the North Korean forces—at a 
time when assassins and saboteurs were in- 
vading the South Korean capital—would be 
helpful to evaluate the scale of the crisis. 


But all this information does not provide 
the United States with the means of invad- 
ing Wonsan and recapturing the Pueblo. In- 
deed, as American public opinion vividly re- 
flects, the United States is having trouble 
enough coping with its military problems in 
Vietnam. 

For this reason, it would seem that most 
Americans are not demanding the kind of 
action which an American President would 
have asserted freely in the good old days. 
“Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead” is now an 
empty and unrealistic threat. 

The age of the small nation is here. And 
while this relative immunity from big-nation 
force has its embarrassments for the United 
States now, this is the kind of world in which 
the United States believes. If great war has 
become too dangerous, too suicidal, for the 
human race, and if lesser wars have each 
their share of insupportable risk, then the 
world has come into a new period. 

There are circumstances in which force 
is used, as in Vietnam and in Korea 18 years 
ago. Or in the Middle East last summer. But 
a great power has to be very prudent as it 
embarks upon the use of force. 

It is a strange new world in which we live, 
but despite present chagrins it has stirring 
possibilities. 


From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 29, 1968] 
THE MOMENTUM OF BELLIGERENCE 


Faced with a possible replay of the Korean 
war while bogged down in Vietnam, the Ad- 
ministration can hardly be faulted for order- 
ing a limited call-up of air reservists. Yet the 
danger is great that both sides could progres- 
sively harden their “responses” until the 
second Korean war would become a certainty. 

No one pretends to know whether North 
Korea’s capture of the intelligence ship 
Pueblo signals an intent to open a second 
front. Many doubt it, seeing in the incident 
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instead an attempt to exploit an inviting op- 
portunity—the vulnerability of a lonely, 
lightly armed vessel jammed with sophisti- 
cated electronic gear. 

The harsh fact nonetheless remains that 
the North Koreans are eminently capable of 
re-starting that war, which has been a most 
uneasy state of suspension these 15 years, ty- 
ing down 50,000 U.S, troops. It’s not only 
North Korea; the Communists can open sec- 
ond fronts in Laos and Thailand and else- 
where along the vast periphery of the Red 
world, 

A further fact is that right now may seem 
an attractive time for the North Koreans 
(or others) to do so. Along with all its other 
woes in Vietnam, the U.S. is confronted with 
what may be the biggest battle of the war, 
at Khe Sanh below the demilitarized zone. 
There, 5,000 Marines are tightly encircled by 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong forces, and 
the American position is perilous. 

To some, indeed, Khe Sanh looks like an- 
other Dienbienphu. To us it appears rather 
unlikely, the US. strength in Vietnam being 
so much greater than was the French in 1954. 
At best, though Khe Sanh is a bitter reminder 
how much power the Communists can still 
mount after all the punishment they have 
taken from the U.S. And it could well impress 
the North Koreans as a good time for major 
trouble-making precisely for that reason. 

For still a further unpleasant fact, the 
U.S. is in fairly poor shape to wage a new 
Korean war, let alone any others. As our 
Washington Bureau puts it, the call-up of 
reservists emphasizes that very point; for 
all its enormous power, the Vietnam war has 
spread the power thin and the nation is short 
of men and materiel for any sustained 
struggle with North Korea. Which adds one 
more chapter to the long lesson about the 
dangers of getting militarily overextended 
and overcommitted around the world, 

Suppose, however, that the North Koreans 
have no such intentions, that the Pueblo’s 
capture was an isolated foray. It is still a 
treacherous situation, because it is one in 
which each side's successive steps could 
carry things out of hand. North Korea could 
react to the call-up by more military moves; 
the U.S. could then react with tougher steps 
of its own. In no time the fat could be in 
the fire, 

Caution thus is mandatory. So far we 
think the Administration probably has been 
reasonably restrained. Certainly it could not 
just sit there, saying and doing nothing 
while the North Koreans keep the ship and 
crew. Washington therefore is trying to ex- 
haust diplomatic means—taking the issue 
to the UN Security Council, for example— 
before resort to force. Fortunately, this ap- 
proach seems to have the approval of most 
members of Congress. 

There is, finally, one specific reason why 
the Korean confrontation should not be al- 
lowed to escalate, willy-nilly, into war. It 
would be wholly disproportionate to the 
ostensible cause, namely the Pueblo and the 
nature of its mission. 

Remember the U-2? If the U.S. Govern- 
ment considers it necessary, and it doubt- 
less is in the world as it is, to send a lone 
reconnaissance plane high over Russia, it 
must realize the risk and be prepared to 
lose the plane. The U.S. never regarded its 
shooting down by the Soviets as a cause of 


war. 

Exactly the same with the Pueblo. Many 
questions are unanswered about the han- 
dling of its predicament, and the selzure 
itself is humiliating and infuriating. Still, 
if the U.S. views that kind of mission as 
essential, it should be prepared to accept 
what can happen without over-reacting to 
the point of risking actual war. 

Granted, if the North Koreans do aim to 
re-open the war, these observations are 
academic. But for war to come without ap- 
propriate cause, merely through the mo- 
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mentum of mutual belligerence, could be as 
tragic as the consequences of the shot at 
Sarajevo. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Jan. 28, 
1968] 
DEGREE OF CRISIS 

For thoroughly good reasons, the Admin- 
istration in Washington is doing its utmost 
to find a peaceful solution to the problem of 
the vessel Pueblo and its crew. One reason 
is that the alternative is military action of 
unpredictable eventual dimensions, however 
limited it might be at first; and with our 
massive commitment in Vietnam we could 
not easily undertake another large war in 
Korea. 

In Korea we are militarily thin, with some 
50,000 troops, among them two divisions not 
considered combat-ready. Besides that, about 
47,000 South Korean troops, presumably the 
best, are tied down alongside us in Vietnam. 
Apart from questions of air and sea strengths 
and of materiel, those figures on ground 
troops give the picture. And the Vietnam 
war is so voracious in its requirements that 
we could not supply swift reinforcement in 
Korea. 

Also grim to contemplate is the effect in- 
volvement in another large conflict would 
have domestically. The cancellations of in- 
ternal urgencies, the economic disruptions, 
the impositions of controls, the mounting 
taxes, come all too readily to the imagina- 
tion, 

Then there is the fact that, as the Admin- 
istration knows, this is not inherently a 
major crisis. It could grow into one, but in 
its nature it is not. It is an incident; a 
serious one, but an incident. 

One simple way of judging its inherent 
gravity is to note the comparative degrees 
of concern with which the public followed 
the p of the United Nations be- 
fore and during the Arab-Israel war last 
June, and follows them now. At that time 
the facts and the issues were stark and plain, 
as were the dangers, including the danger 
of a direct American-Russian confrontation. 

Dangers of that magnitude exist today 
only if permitted to develop from a state of 
general confusion, The North Koreans could 
encourage a heightening of danger by re- 
fusing flatly to release the men of the 
Pueblo, or by placing them on trial. Others, 
too, by intent or error, could contribute. 

The Administration shows a determina- 
tion, while preparing for contingencies, to 
make every effort to obtain the release of 
the men without using military force—every 
effort, that is, not to let events take charge 
and begin to sweep ahead wth a momentum 
of ther own, beyond control. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Jan. 29, 
1968] 


PATTERN OF EVENTS 


Events over the weekend helped to make 
clear the need to keep the war in Vietnam 
under control, so far as the United States 
can do so, Communist elements in Laos and 
Cambodia are increasing their pressure on 


non-Communist governments—Prince Siha- 


nouk’s frank discussion of Communist sub- 
version in Cambodia was especially reveal- 
ing—as forces from North Vietnam are 
reported to be massing for an attack on 
Khe San in the northwest corner of South 
Vietnam. It plainly would serve the purpose 
of the North Vietnamese-Viet Cong cam- 
paign in South Vietnam to have the war 
extended farther and farther from the 
borders of South Vietnam, to the extent that 
such a widening would disperse American 
forces. 

These developments in and around Viet- 
nam may well be part of a Communist pat- 
tern which will become evident if a large- 
scale attack is soon made on Khe San. 
Possibly the Communist side is hoping 
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desperately for something like a Dien Bien 
Phu victory on a smaller scale. Possibly it is 
hoping primarily to draw American units 
toward Khe San in order to relieve Viet 
Cong-North Vietnamese troops in other areas 
of South Vietnam. In any case this may 
prove to be a major development in the war, 
if the Americans can handle it with the 
right mixture of military power and diplo- 
matic restraint. 

Opinions differ as to whether North 
Korea's seizure of the Navy vessel Pueblo 
can be said to be part of a Vietnam pattern. 
It could serve the Communist objective in 
Vietnam, of course, if it diverted American 
forces to North Korea, and if it involved 
the United States in a new war. President 
Johnson has done well thus far in stressing 
diplomatic means of obtaining the release 
of the ship and its crew. Let us hope that 
a day of reflection and diplomatic conversa- 
tion has taken some of the fire out of this 
incident, and suggested to North Korea that 
it should be settled promptly. 

President Johnson, in the meantime, has 
sought to clarify the willingness of the 
United States to engage in peace negotia- 
tions with North Vietnam, The President and 
Clark Clifford, who will be our new Secre- 
tary of Defense, have made the point that 
North Vietnam (as well as the United States) 
would not be precluded from continuing to 
send “normal” amounts of men and supplies 
to South Vietnam while talks looking toward 
a cease-fire were initiated. As Philip Potter 
reported Friday in a Washington dispatch, 
the stress is on the point that while the 
United States would want assurances that 
the flow of supplies from north to south 
would not be increased during a halt in the 
bombing, it would feel that the normal 
maintenance of forces already on the ground 
would be fair. This is a reasonable position, 
and North Vietnam should realize this at 
some point. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR MANSFIELD 
AT THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY DIN- 
NER OF THE FOREIGN POLICY AS- 
SOCIATION 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a speech entitled “Foreign 
Policy in the Coming Campaign,” which 
I delivered at the 50th anniversary -f 
the Foreign Policy Association, at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C., on 
January 25. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN POLICY IN THE COMING CAMPAIGN 
(Remarks of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Demo- 
crat, of Montana, at the 50th anniversary 
dinner of the Foreign Policy Association, 

Washington, D.C., January 25, 1968) 

Foreign policy will be the predominant 
issue in the coming election, Its preemi- 
nence should be more complete than during 
any election since the Korean conflict. The 
campaign could well develop into a probing 
discussion of many basic national attitudes— 
some of which haye gone unchallenged for 
years. From the discussion, if it is respon- 
sibly pursued, may come lasting benefits to 
the nation, 

Each campaign issue, as it unfolds, will 
inevitably arrive at the doorstep of foreign 
policy. In the light of the urban problem, 
for example, the diversion of the public initi- 
ative which is imposed by our overseas com- 
mitments will make foreign policy an in- 
gredient of any discussion of this chief do- 
mestic issue. Any consideration of economic 
issues sooner or later must involve the state 
of our balance of payments. That, in turn, 
will bring on a consideration of the costs of 
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our worldwide military and other commit- 
ments—not only in Viet Nam but in Europe 
and elsewhere around the world. 

If the level of discussion rises above per- 
sonalities, and I hope devoutly it will, I 
think this election year may be remembered 
for its great contribution to changing atti- 
tudes on foreign policy. At the least, there 
should be a greater understanding both at 
home and abroad of our nation’s role in world 
politics. 

In many ways, 1968 will be a watershed 
year for American elections. It is the first 
Presidential election in which those who 
were babies at the end of World War II will 
be eligible to vote. The attitudes of these 
young adults may well reflect a perspective of 
the contemporary world which is much 
sharper than that of those of us who have 
borne witness to the victories and defeats 
of the past and, in that sense, are its some- 
time prisoner. 

With a fresh generation of Presidential 
voters, a questioning election is likely. The 
questions asked will strike at premises many 
of us have accepted and built upon for years, 
The new generation was born too late to be 
influenced by post World War II furies, fixa- 
tions, and fears. Its members frankly ques- 
tion policies which were designed two dec- 
ades ago and largely for jousting with what 
was then assumed to be the indivisible mono- 
lith of Communism, For this new generation, 
the divergent experience of Yugoslavia and 
Albania, not to speak of China, are highly 
relevant challenges to the basic assumption. 
The new generation of voters may well insist 
upon more than patent-medicine policies in 
response. This generation may insist, too, that 
government's direct responsibilities in the 
face of the unrest and rebelliousness at home 
is at least as great as its indirect responsi- 
bilities in dealing with violence elsewhere in 
the world and they will not be put off by 
scornful references to isolationism—neo- or 
any other kind. 

The question that this new generation of 
voters asks may at times be naive, but such 
a characteristic often accompanies a fresh 
appraisal of basic concepts. To them it may 
appear incongruous that we find ourselves 
all too often striving abroad against the tide 
of change and tugging on behalf of the 
Status Quo. 

The recent announcement of the United 
Kingdom of the abandonment of long held 
overseas bases east of Suez shall make this 
question very pertinent. While an older gen- 
eration might say, let's fill the “vacuum,” 
left by the withdrawal of the British, young 
Americans may see the departure as a 
chance to test regional and international re- 
sponsibility in lieu of a 19th century 
unilateralism. 

I think that voters of all ages may be in- 
terested in listening to the questions of 
young people and that they will insist upon 
thoughtful answers to the questions. In- 
deed, the education may do us all some good. 
At the least, this new and enlightened gen- 
eration shall contribute greatly to the style 
of the coming political campaign, not be- 
cause it has become a significant voting bloc, 
but because its clear eyes and clear voice can 
do much to direct the nature and the depth 
of the discussion. 

Complementing this new focus is the in- 
fluence that television will have on the prob- 
ing of foreign policy by the younger voters 
in the coming campaign. Television is recog- 
nized to have contributed, perhaps decisive- 
ly, to the outcome of the tight 1960 Presi- 
dential election. In a very different way, it 
may play an equally significant role in 1968. 

Without venturing into Mr. Harris’ profes- 
sion, I suspect that a substantial portion of 
this country now receives much of its infor- 
mation on national and international affairs 
primarily from television. Americans who in 
the past would be content to read no fur- 
ther than a headline and leave the conduct 
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of international affairs to Washington have 
gained from television a new interest and 
understanding of world happenings. The 
growth of the middle class, as Mr. Harris 
has so ably documented, has changed the 
emphasis from the old economic issues of 
the thirties. Even as the deep interest of the 
electorate in foreign relations will be mani- 
fest in the elections of 1968, television will 
give to the issues which arise (and notably 
the issues of war) a new dimension. Never 
before, for example, have so many millions 
of Americans been exposed, day after day, to 
a life and death struggle waged 10,000 miles 
away—but observed each evening at home in 
living color. Never before have American pa- 
rents borne witness to the battles in which 
their own sons may be involved. 

And as the nation’s concern has centered 
ever more deeply on Viet Nam, the issues of 
that struggle have become more closely en- 
twined with fundamental domestic issues. 
Inextricably woven within the structure of 
the war, for example, is the issue of what has 
been called the crisis in the cities—a prob- 
lem as grave and complex as the war—and 
as costly, if one were to put the full price 
tag on the disintegration of the urban envi- 
ronment and what it may portend. With 
only a fraction of what it is costing to fight 
the war, much could be done to alleviate 
inadequate housing, to improve health and 
welfare programs, to provide better education 
and jobs—to reduce poverty and discrimina- 
tion and tensions. 

The past seven years will be recorded as 
years of great domestic achievement for the 
people of America. In the fields of medical 
care, education, health, human rights, hous- 
ing and economic growth, the legislative base 
for improvements has been strengthened 
more, far more, than in any comparable pe- 
riod in our history. But there is so much to 
do. And the strain of domestic needs versus 
overseas commitment shall reveal itself in 
the form of a more searching examination of 
any outworn or dubious premises of foreign 
policy and their costs. 

The discussion of foreign affairs in the 
coming election are to be welcomed. They 
should strengthen greatly the national 
awareness of the significance of this dimen- 
sion of our national life and may well con- 
tribute to the development of more adequate 
policies for this nation in world affairs. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


THE “PUEBLO” AFFAIR 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Pueblo incident does nothing else, it 
should jolt our American sense of mis- 
sion and our interest in the history of 
this Republic. We had better start re- 
thinking our history at a time when the 
clammy spirit of fear and timidity seems 
to be upon us. If we fail to call for an 
immediate accounting for the 83 men, 
including the skipper, who were aboard 
the Pueblo, what will be the impact upon 
the morale of the half-million we have in 
Vietnam and upon their families here 
at home? 

Only twice before in our entire history 
have we been outraged by the seizure of 
a U.S. vessel on the high seas. In 1812, 
the British marines captured the U.S. 
frigate, Chesapeake. In 1805, we were 
paying tribute to the Dey of Algiers and 
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suffering all manner of indignity. That 
is when Capt, Stephen Decatur came 
along and made history and became a 
legend. The tribute stopped, the harass- 
ment of our shipping stopped, our en- 
slaved seamen were released, and we 
made the Dey pay high damages. 

Today, we permit a fifth-rate power 
to seize a U.S. vessel and crew on the 
high seas and then find them with the 
effrontery to tell us they intend to keep 
property. 

If this were some detached incident, 
it might be enshrouded with some 
doubts. In July, it will be 15 years since 
the armistice agreement ending hos- 
tilities in Korea was signed at Panmun- 
jom. Yet there has not been a single year 
when that agreement was not breached, 
A report quoted by the New York Daily 
News reveals that during the first 10 
months of 1967, the North Koreans have 
breached that agreement 543 times. 

Mr. President, this is a critical and 
dangerous situation. It involves our men, 
who, like good sailors, act under orders. 
It involves Commander Bucher of our 
Navy. It involves our property. It involves 
the freedom of the seas. It involves our 
prestige. It involves the future of South 
Korea, whose freedom and independence 
cost us 54,000 lives—35,000 of which were 
battle casualties—plus 103,000 wounded. 

In 1967 alone we committed $155 mil- 
lion of our people’s money in aid of all 
forms to South Korea. Exclusive of the 
cost of the Korean war, we have in the 
last 15 years committed billions for her 
rehabilitation. All this is involved in this 
unjustifiable, criminal North Korean 
action. 

I support the President in his efforts 
to bring this matter to a proper and 
honorable conclusion, but, already, we 
have been treated to a king-sized dose 
of caution from some quarters. Let us 
not be impatient, they say. Do not be 
rash. Enlist the offices of the United 
Nations. Enlist the cooperation of the 
Soviet Union. 

But our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, as well as the State Department, 
have stated unequivocally that the 
Pueblo was in international waters. 
What, then, is the issue? Simply that a 
U.S. vessel, its skipper, and crew have 
been hijacked on the high seas and im- 
prisoned in an enemy land. 

Shall we permit the passage of time, 
or fearful counsels of watchful waiting, 
or thin apologies, or lame excuses to 
tranquilize us into a state of humilia- 
tion in the eyes of the world and perhaps 
imperil our Nation further? Our country 
and our people have a sense of mission, 
the stamina, the will, and the guts for 
something more than this. 

Appeasement has never paid. Those 
who do appease have always paid a fear- 
ful price. I remember that little poem: 


No man escapes 
When freedom fails. 
The best men rot 
In filthy jails. 
And those who cry 
“Appease, appease”, 
Are hanged by those 
They sought to please. 


Mr, MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have listened with a great deal of inter- 
est to the remarks of the distinguished 
minority leader. I can understand his 
great concern about the situation which 
has developed incident to the seizure of 
the U.S.S. Pueblo and the imprisonment 
of its crew. 

There is no question in my mind— 
none whatsoever—that the ship was il- 
legally seized outside the 12-mile limit, 
which is the limit set by the North Ko- 
rean Government itself. But I think the 
President is operating on the right wave- 
length, and in his capacity as the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Com- 
mander in Chief is using every available 
means at his diplomatic disposal to see if 
it is at all possible to bring about the 
return of the 83 men, including the two 
civilians, which comprise the crew of the 
U.S. S. Pueblo. 

What I am interested in, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the return of those 83 men alive 
alive and I think that is something we 
ought to keep in mind at all times be- 
cause it would do no good to go in and 
say, sink the Pueblo,” or bomb a city,” 
as has been suggested, and in that man- 
ner seal the doom of the 83 men who 
were there, not by choice but under or- 
ders. We must see what we can do to 
save them. 

Mr. President, that, I think, is the 
paramount factor in this whole affair at 
this time. Iam quite certain that the dis- 
tinguished minority leader would agree 
with me in that respect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
agree with the distinguished majority 
leader. 

I mentioned in my statement that I 
do support the President. 

I want to be certain, however, that the 
people of this country and the men in 
uniform abroad do not get the idea that 
we are supine, or that there is a qui- 
escence here that is going to take this 
thing lying down. I am confident the 
President will not, and that is the reason 
I support him. 

I think I am at liberty to say that I 
talked to the President about this, and 
I talked to him about the statement I 
proposed to make. I read him a portion of 
the statement over the telephone the 
other day. To some extent I have modi- 
fied it a little. 

I said at that time that I do not disdain 
for a moment whatever we do through 
the United Nations or through any diplo- 
matic channels, but I want to be sure 
that the North Koreans do not get the 
idea that they are going to get away 
with this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Netson in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
may proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Because that would be 
nothing more than encouragement to 
continue breaches of the armistice 
agreement that was signed at Panmun- 
jom, and, who knows, could probably re- 
sult in an invasion of South Korea, 
where we have sunk not hundreds of mil- 
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lions of dollars but billions of dollars in 
the last 15 years to rehabilitate that lit- 
tle country. 

I trust our people will get the idea that 
this Government means business and is 
not going to be kicked around. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator made 
the statement, and it is a true statement, 
that there have been 543 incidents and 
incursions during the year 1967. It might 
be well to point out that the total num- 
ber of incursions and incidents on the 
DMZ in 1966, the year before, was only 
50 all told, 13 incursions and 37 incidents. 
That figure indicates, of course, the in- 
crease in the past year, the tenseness, 
and the seriousness of the situation to 
which the distinguished minority leader 
has brought the attention of the Senate 
today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I might point out that 
the figure of 543 breaches is for only a 
10-month period and not for the entire 
year. When we put it all together, this 
becomes very serious business. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I wish to commend the statement of the 
distinguished minority leader. I, too, feel 
that the attack upon the U.S. ship, the 
U.S.S. Pueblo, on the high seas was an 
act of war against the United States. It 
is not justified by any standard what- 
ever, and this country must respond to 
it. 

Precisely what that response may be 
is a matter that the President of the 
United States will have to decide. He is 
our Commander in Chief and he must 
consult with the advisers to him who have 
something to contribute. He cannot con- 
sult with everybody, of course, but he 
should consult with those in whom he 
has the greatest confidence and decide 
what the appropriate response should be. 

It is clear that the powers in North 
Korea do not propose to negotiate about 
this matter and that the Soviet Union at 
this moment is supporting North Korea 
in the position which that nation has 
taken. 

There are many things we could do. 
One of the most obvious courses would 
be to capture an equal number of sea- 
men of North Korea. They have ships of 
their own on the high seas, and it would 
be quite a simple matter for the U.S. 
Navy to capture or sink as many of them 
as we felt like capturing or sinking. 

If the Soviet Union wants to deal it- 
self in on it, they can get in on it, too. 
We do not intend to be pushed around, 
bullied, or bluffed by small or great pow- 
ers. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, a show 
of weakness on the part of this country 
would not be interpreted as anything 
other than that this country is lacking 
the power, the strength, or the will to 
maintain its position in international 
affairs. This whole matter, of course, 
should be viewed as a part of a much 
larger problem: the confrontation that 
exists from day to day between the 
United States and the entire Commu- 
nist bloc, and particularly the Commu- 
nist countries of Asia and the Soviet 
Union. 

The more I look at it, the more I am 
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firm in this view: we must start doing 
something that the United Nations has 
proved incapable of doing. 

In my judgment, as one who once 
served as a delegate to that organization, 
that organization is actually a failure 
so far as its real and initial purpose is 
concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I discussed this matter with former Sec- 
retary of State Jimmy Byrnes, who 
served under President Roosevelt, and 
who was consulted and advised with re- 
gard to the creation of the United Na- 
tons. He pointed out to me on occasion 
that the complete frustration of this or- 
ganization is demonstrated by looking 
at article I, the description of members 
of the United Nations as peaceloving na- 
tions, bent upon saving humanity from 
the scourge of war. 

It is very clear that the Communist 
powers do not have that purpose in mind 
at all. Furthermore, when that organi- 
zation was created in 1945, Senators will 
recall that there was much discussion of 
the veto and what it would mean. We 
were asked what would be the situation 
if the five big powers could not cooperate. 
The answer to the $64 question at that 
time was stated as being that if the five 
big powers could not work together, 
nothing could be achieved at all. 

The last time I counted, there were 
more than 100 Russian vetoes against ef- 
fective action by the United Nations, and 
it is so much so that efforts are often- 
times dispensed with or not made be- 
cause everyone knows that in the event 
a resolution for action on collective se- 
curity through the Security Council were 
voted, the Soviet Union would veto it. 
Based upon past performance, many 
times members do not even try to get a 
resolution through, knowing that it 
would be vetoed if they did. Vetoes are 
unlimited. The Soviet Union can veto ac- 
tion by the Security Council forever. 
Nothing much can be accomplished one 
way or the other in that regard. The 
United Nations stands today as an im- 
pediment to effective world action for 
mutual security and peace, every time 
an incident such as a Pueblo arises, and 
someone says, “Let us go to the United 
Nations.” 

They should take the United Nations 
off TV because it is frustrating and a 
waste of time in most instances. People 
would do better to look at the comics 
rather than seeing the United Nations 
on television. Much sound and fury, 
meaning nothing, 

I am reminded of a story I heard re- 
cently, concerning the first time an 
Indian saw a candidate for public office. 
The candidate was making a great ora- 
torical effort, and after he was finished, 
someone asked the Indian, “What. hap- 
pened?” 

The Indian said, “Well, white man 
585 much thunder, much wind, no 
rain.“ 

That is about what the United Nations 
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has been able to achieve with respect to 
meeting the real crises which have de- 
veloped here and in other instances, 
when a truly effective organization for 
world peace might have achieved some- 
thing. 

We have tried to help people develop 
themselves with signed treaties. We 
have undertaken to carry out an inter- 
national commitment under United 
Nations treaties in accordance with our 
conscience and our duty. We have found 
that other nations, when looking upon 
the assurance of the United States that 
it would defend them, instead of arming, 
so that they could better do their part, 
and notwithstanding all our entreaties, 
have looked upon the U.S. commitment 
as meaning that they really would not 
have much to do to develop themselves 
as they had planned to do before, and 
therefore had actually moved toward 
disarmament rather than armament. 

We know how much gratitude we can 
expect from some people who sign a 
mutual commitment with us, that they 
would do their part if we did ours. Some 
of them have even announced unilater- 
ally that they were reducing their armed 
strength, and would do even less, and 
some people in our State Department 
have advised us that we should do more 
2 those countries would be doing 
ess. 

It will not work that way. In my judg- 
ment, we will have to declare that we are 
not going to defend people who will not 
join us in mutual defense, or adequately 
provide for their own defense by agree- 
ing to perform and to do their share 
toward helping defend their neighbors. 

This Nation of over 200 million per- 
sons is confronted with a Communist 
bloc of approximately 1 billion persons, 
and not all the nations are less developed 
or backward. We cannot carry the whole 
load by ourselves. We must have help. 

Many times the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], whom I see in the Chamber 
at this time, has stood in this Chamber 
and asked, “Where are our allies? We 
have undertaken to defend them. Where 
are they?” Some of them cannot muster 
the effort even to vote with us. 

I would say that we should be thinking 
in terms of meeting future crises, and 
meeting present crises, with something 
more effective than what we have now in 
the United Nations. We should be think- 
ing of organizing something which the 
United Nations has proved totally inca- 
pable of achieving; namely, organizing 
an effective instrument for world peace, 
organizing something that would achieve 
what article I of the United Nations 
Charter purports to mean, and excluding 
those who do not propose to abide by its 
principles. 

What should we do, then, with the 
United Nations? In my judgment, the 
best thing we could do would be to send 
those people home. Otherwise, I would 
think we should recognize it for what 
it is, an impotent debating society. It 
would help our security if we would move 
the United Nations away from Manhat- 
tan Island and put it on some less popu- 
lated island in the Pacific, if we must 
have it on American territory, where 
Communist spies could not operate so 
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effectively against our defense and se- 
curity establishment. 

We should proceed to take the United 
Nations off television. Once in awhile, if 
something is said that might be worth- 
while, it could be put on the news wire. 
We should proceed to organize an effec- 
tive group of nations willing to do their 
part, to stand together in defense of 
their own boundaries, their own people, 
their freedoms, and their institutions, 
and insist that everyone do his share. 

Until we do something of that sort, 
this Nation will not know what it is to 
enjoy real security. 

Until we do that, our freedom will 
more and more be threatened with 
greater and greater possibilities of war 
with 1 billion people in the Iron Curtain 
countries, with no one but the United 
States carrying the burden so far as the 
free world is concerned. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA AT CONCLUSION OF 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the conclu- 
sion of morning business, notwithstand- 
ing the Pastore rule of germaneness, the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD] be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE U.S.S. “PUEBLO” INCIDENT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I hope and 
I believe we will emerge from the Pueblo 
incident without its deteriorating into 
a shooting conflict, but I think the epi- 
sode remains before us as one of the most 
important problems which should be dis- 
cussed in this session of the Congress. 

It seems to me that the United States 
engaged in a shocking, reckless, and 
needless adventure in this area, imperil- 
ing both the peace and prestige of the 
United States. It also seems to me crystal 
clear that we either should not have 
knowingly and deliberately sent the 
Pueblo on this sensitive spying mission in 
these well-known troubled waters, or, if 
in fact it is essential to our national secu- 
rity to send a ship like the Pueblo into an 
area which we know to be in semihostile 
waters, then we should certainly have 
protected it with adequate skypower and 
seapower. 

It seems to me that, whatever solution 
is developed, the United States will 
emerge from this experience a sadder and 
weaker nation. I read that the Commu- 
nists are already using it to decrease the 
prestige and stature of our country by 
making insolent Communist propaganda 
use out of it and causing it to develop 
at least into a humiliating experience for 
this country. 

I rise, Mr. President, not to attack the 
judgment of those in power who devel- 
oped this episode, but I do rise to point 
out that in times like these we should 
learn from this kind of experience, and 
that we should learn those lessons now, 
because, in fact, if those in charge of our 
military policy and foreign policy are 
going to jeopardize peace and risk the 
prestige of this country by needlessly 
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moving into areas which are controver- 
sial, then it seems to me the time for us 
to try to avert a war is now, before it 
starts, instead of having to face another 
fait accompli without congressional 
action. 

For that reason, I seriously recom- 
mend that there be an investigation of 
who is responsible for this episode, and 
the reasons for it, to determine at what 
high level the decision was made, and 
what kind of procedures might be estab- 
lished to avert another such decision 
developing, at least without its being a 
decision made at the highest Presiden- 
tial level. 

I do not feel that, with one great war 
on our hands now, we should take any 
action which is not totally necessary that 
will further imperil either our prestige, 
our peaceful relations with other na- 
tions, and our position as a world power. 

I was surprised to read on the front 
page of the New York Times, after the 
Foreign Relations Committee had had 
an executive session with Secretary Rusk 
on this matter, a rather accurate and 
comprehensive report which attributed 
to me some statements which I actually 
made in the committee room. I must 
commend Mr. John W. Finney on what- 
ever tactics he employed to get those 
facts. He did not talk to me or to my 
office. I am not sure I have the pleasure 
of even knowing Mr. Finney, But because 
it is surprisingly accurate, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 27, 1968] 

SENATORS AssaIL Poricy or “PuEBLO”— 

Munvr CHARGES “BuNGLING’—Rusk Is 

Sam To PROMISE REVIEW or Spy SHIP Use 
(By John W. Finney) 

WASHINGTON, January 26.—The Adminis- 
tration ran into criticism and charges of 
“bungling” today in the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee for permitting the intelli- 
gence ship Pueblo to operate off the North 
Korean coast at a time of political tension 
in the Far East. 

As a result of the criticism, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk was reported to have given 
assurances that the Administration would 
reconsider its policies governing the opera- 
tion of electronic spy ships off the shores 
of Communist nations. 

Meanwhile, in New York, Senator Jacob K. 
Javits called for Congress to conduct an 
inquiry into the Pueblo incident and other 
foreign policy issues. 

Mr. Rusk, who appeared before the com- 
mittee in executive session for a secret brief- 
ing on the Pueblo incident, obtained the 
unanimous support of the committee mem- 
bers for the Administration’s diplomatic ef- 
forts to obtain from North Korea release of 
the Pueblo and her crew. 

The committee members were reported to 
have stressed that the Administration should 
not rush into any military action. 

COMMITTEE IS CRITICAL 

But when Mr. Rusk asked for committee 
advice on how to handle the incident, he 
was reported to have recelved instead criti- 
cism of the Administration for permitting 
the incident to develop. 

The sharpest criticism was reported to 
have come from Senator Karl E. Mundt, Re- 
publican of South Dakota, who is normally 
one of the more militant conservatives on 
the committee. 
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In response to the Rusk request for advice, 
Senator Mundt was understood to have com- 
plained that the Administration had “bun- 
gled very badly” in permitting the Pueblo 
to operate off the North Korean coast. 

Senator Mundt was reliably reported to 
have told Mr. Rusk that “we should not be 
running spy ships into controversial areas in 
a provocative manner unless it is highly im- 
portant that we get information that is not 
otherwise available.” 

If such missions are absolutely necessary, 
Senator Mundt was understood to have sug- 
gested, the ships should not be sent into 
such sensitive areas unless protected by air 
cover or by “naval power over the horizon.” 

Similar criticism, in somewhat less blunt 
terms, was understood to have come from 
other committee members, such as Senator 
Frank J. Lausche, Democrat of Ohio, and 
Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat of 
Missouri, 

In response to the criticism, Mr. Rusk was 
reported to have told the committee members 
that the Administration “might have to re- 
think” its past policies on the operations of 
intelligence ships and take steps to see that 
such incidents as the seizure of the Pueblo 
did not recur. 

From the criticism, it was apparent the 
Pueblo incident was having the significant 
political effect of producing a coalescing of 
views between liberals and conservatives on 
the committee, between critics and support- 
ers of the Administration’s Vietnam policy. 

Their new common ground is a desire for a 
Congressional restraint on the foreign policy 
commitments undertaken by the Administra- 
tion and a concern that as a result of Viet- 
nam the nation is in danger of becoming 
militarily and politically overextended. 


UNEASY TRUCE 


The latter concern was reflected in the 
comments of Senator Mundt, who in the past 
has been a supporter of the Aministration’s 
Vietnam policy. Mr. Mundt was understood 
to have advised Mr. Rusk that the Adminis- 
tration should not undertake such intelli- 
gence patrols “in a period of uneasy truce, 
when you already have more war on your 
hands than you can handle and when you 
shouldn’t be looking for more.” 

The common ground of criticism being 
assumed by liberals and conservatives was 
underscored by the similar comments of two 
individuals who are on opposite political 
poles—Senator Strom Thurmond, Republi- 
can of South Carolina, and John Kenneth 
Galbraith, national chairman of the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. 

“To send poorly armed surface reconnais- 
sance ships into dangerous waters without 
air cover, naval escort or emergency plans 
for adequate support was a serious error 
in judgment,” Senator Thurmond said in a 
statement. 

RISKY BUSINESS 


“Responsible liberals will all wish to re- 
mind the Administration that sending in- 
telligence gunboats into the immediate 
neighborhood of a presumptively hostile 
country is an inherently risky business,” Mr. 
Galbraith said in a statement. 

After the Rusk briefing, some committee 
members privately expressed some doubts 
that high authorities in the executive branch 
and the military were aware of the mission 
of the Pueblo. 

The effect of the Pueblo incident, in the 
opinion of some committee members, will 
therefore be to reinforce a move within the 
committee to investigate the Administra- 
tion’s handling of the 1964 Gulf of Tonkin 
incidents, in which two American destroyers 
Were reported to have come under attack 
by North Vietnamese PT boats. 

The Rusk briefing was understood to have 
put to rest the suspicions of some commit- 
tee members that before the seizure, Pueblo 
might have intruded into North Korean ter- 
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ritorial waters, as has been charged by North 
Korea. 
TERRITORIAL WATERS 

Asked by reporters after the hearing 
whether the Pueblo had at any time entered 
North Korean territorial waters before her 
seizure, Mr. Rusk replied: 

“We have no information whatever point- 
ing in that direction. The ship was in in- 
ternational waters at all stages, according 
to every indication we have. And there are 
indications that the other side also knew 
that.” 

When pressed on this point within the 
committee, Mr. Rusk was said to have ex- 
plained that he could not be categorical be- 
cause the Pueblo, until the time of her 
seizure, was maintaining radio silence and 
was not reporting her position. But he was 
said to have emphasized that the ship was 
under strict orders not to come any closer 
than 13 miles from the North Korean shore. 
North Korea claims a 12-mile territorial sea. 


Mr. MUNDT. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have two editorials printed at 
this point in the Record, commenting on 
the nature and character of the entire 
episode. 

One is entitled, “Appeal to the Coun- 
cil,” which appeared in the Washing- 
ington Evening Star. The other is en- 
titled, “The Pueblo Warnings,” from 
the New York Times. They are very 
knowledgeable American newspapers. 
The New York Times and the Washing- 
ton Star are poles apart in their attitude 
toward the conflict in Vietnam. They 
disagree and have diametrically opposite 
viewpoints on the conduct and purpose 
of war there. But on this particular epi- 
sode they see eye to eye. If one takes the 
times to read the editorials, he will see 
that they point out exactly the point and 
conclusions I have made. Both of them 
support my basic theme in this field 
that is, that we either should not have 
gone into what we know is a troubled 
area, where there have been over 500 
controversial incidents across the truce 
line in the past 10 months, or if the need 
to know or our capacity to learn and get 
the information required specifically this 
method, then it was reprehensible and 
indefensible to send that kind of ship 
on that kind of mission without protect- 
ing it with seapower and airpower in 
order to make sure that its crew and the 
ship with its highly sensitive equipment 
did not fall into the hands of the enemy. 
On this point these two great American 
papers agree entirely. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Jan. 26, 1968] 
APPEAL TO THE COUNCIL 

President Johnson’s decision to seek the 
aid of the U.N. Security Council in obtain- 
ing the release of the USS Pueblo is a logical 
extension of his diplomatic efforts to free the 
ship and its crew. 

It does not follow, however, that the coun- 
cil can or will be of any assistance, and no 
false hopes should be raised in this respect. 
The most to be expected is that a council 
hearing would provide opportunity to air 
the charges against the North Koreans and, 
one may hope, to mobilize world opinion 
against what some of our officials have called 
an act of piracy. But any attempt by the 
council to take effective action, even if it 
were to survive a Russian veto, would in all 
probability be ignored by North Korea. 
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Nor does the call-up of nearly 15,000 air 
reservists promise to be of any help in 
getting back the Pueblo. Official statements 
have indicated that the call-up was related 
to the seizure incident. And that may be, 
especially in the sense it gave the President 
a plausible basis for taking a step which 
he had feared would be unpopular, But it is 
difficult for us to see how the summoning 
of these men to active duty can help re- 
solve this immediate crisis. What it can do, 
however, is to ease the strain imposed on our 
air power by the demands of the war in 
Vietnam. 

As for the Pueblo, all of us might as well 
face the fact that the North Koreans have 
this country over a barrel. 

There have been plenty of demands that 
the President do something,” but we haven't 
seen any helpful suggestion as to just what 
it is that he might do which he isn’t doing. 
A White House statement speaks of the Pres- 
ident’s “earnest desire to settle this matter 
promptly and if at all possible by diplomatic 
means.” This suggests a resort to other 
means if diplomacy fails. We doubt very 
much, however, that Mr. Johnson contem- 
plates the use of military force, or that the 
use of such force would achieve the basic 
objective of freeing the ship and the mem- 
bers of its crew. 

One lesson should be taken to heart. We 
do not know whether the Pueblo at any time 
intruded into North Korean territorial 
waters, and it is doubtful that the dispute 
over this point can be satisfactorily resolved. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the 
commander of the ship was authorized to 
take a serious risk. 

According to the Defense Department, “the 
Pueblo was under orders from the beginning 
of its mission to stay at least 13 miles from 
North Korean territory”—one mile outside 
the territorial waters claimed by the North 
Koreans. 

That, in our opinion, was too close. And 
if an approach to within 13 miles was nec- 
essary to the accomplishment of the Pueblo’s 
mission, then the ship should have been fur- 
nished an effective armed escort. 

Hindsight? Perhaps so. But even a little 
bit of foresight a few days ago would have 
saved this country from a frustrating and 
agonizing experience. 


[From the New York Times] 
THE “PUEBLO” WARNINGS 

The evidence that at least twice this 
month, after seizing South Korean vessels, 
North Korea had warned that it might also 
take countermeasures against nearby Amer- 
ican “spy boats,” raises serious questions 
about the American command and control 
system that permitted the Pueblo to be 
captured. 

Secretary of Defense-designate Clark 
Clifford has promised the Senate Armed 
Services Committee that after taking office 
he would review “the decision-making proc- 
ess and the authorities granted that would 
permit a lightly armed U.S. ship, without 
protection, to sail close to hostile shores even 
though in international waters.” That is all 
to the good. But the Congress and the coun- 
try also have a right to know who was 
responsible for this humiliating misadven- 
ture, and how it could have happened. 

The Asia analysts in Washington knew of 
the North Korean warnings from the U.S. 
Government’s Foreign Broadcast Informa- 
tion Service. Were their superiors in the 
Pentagon and State Department informed? 
Did anyone alert the Pacific Command and 
the captain of the Pueblo? If they were 
alerted, why were precautions not taken to 
provide the Pueblo with surface or air pro- 
tection or, at least, with a more effective 
contingency plan for action if threatened 
with capture? The affair is reminiscent of 
the manner in which American officials dis- 
regarded warnings of an imminent Chinese 
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invasion of Korea in 1950 and the failure 
adequately to alert Pearl Harbor in 1941. 

The North Korean warnings were unmis- 
takable. On Jan. 6, according to South 
Korean sources, seventy South Korean fish- 
ing craft were attacked and five captured by 
three North Korean ships. On Jan. 11 the 
South Korean radio announced an incursion 
by two fast North Korean ships into a group 
of 200 South Korean boats, one of 
which was sunk by collision and three 
forced to go north. 

The North Korean communiqués, carried 
on the English 1 service of the 
(North) Korean Central News Agency, were 
almost identical on both occasions. That of 
Jan. 11 stated: “The United States imper- 
ialist aggressor troops again dispatched from 
early this morning hundreds of fishing boats 
and spy boats into the coastal waters of our 
side off the Eastern coast to perpetrate hos- 
tile acts. This noon our naval ships on 
patrol duty on the spot detained the vessels 
involved in the hostile acts. As long as the 
U.S. imperialist aggressors conduct recon- 
naissance by sending spy boats, our naval 
ships will continue to take determined 
countermeasures.” 

On Jan. 21, North Korea’s delegate at 
Panmunjom, Gen. Pak Chung Kook, pro- 
tested formally against the United States 
“having infiltrated into our coastal waters 
a number of armed spy boats, espionage 
bandits together with a group of South 
Korean boats.” According to his ac- 
count on Jan, 25, he “repeatedly demanded 
that you immediately stop such criminal 
acts,” 

Whether or not the accusations were true, 
why were not the warnings taken more 
seriously? 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, comment 
has been made that we should learn some 
lessons from the Pueblo incident. The 
lessons will involve, I assume, being firm 
in our response, precise in our naval 
navigation—the usual list which is put 
together after such dangerous incidents, 
just as after the U-2 spy plane a few 
years ago. I would suggest one other 
item be put on the list. We should prom- 
ise to remember the Pueblo—and the 
U-2 incident—when we consider extend- 
ing nuclear treaties, disarmament, and 
arms control agreements, consular trea- 
ties, East-West trade agreements, peace- 
ful use of outer space arrangements, re- 
visions of military alliances, and the 
United Nations Charter. What is my 
point? Just this: there seems in auto- 
matic opposition to these proposals be- 
cause “they are dangerous.” We are 
warned we should not look to such in- 
ternational arrangements and we should 
avoid treaty arrangements in these 
“peace” areas because you cannot trust 
other nations; they will cut corners. 
Once some benefit is seen to flow to the 
Soviet Union in the consular treaty, for 
example, we are told the agreement 
would be bad for the United States, and 
would be dangerous. Yet, in our own 
business experiences, we know that a 
contract is a good contract, one most 
likely to be respected, when there are 
benefits to both parties. 

One lesson we should take from the 
Pueblo and everything like it is that 
there are incredible dangers with which 
we live every day of our lives, simply 
because we do not have the will fully 
to seek to develop the kind of change 
in basic international relations that will 
make unnecessary a U-2 or a spy ship. 
Certainly, arms control agreements have 
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risks; so do peace treaties and grant of 
additional powers to the U.N. and test 
bans and the whole list of peace efforts. 
But hereafter when we debate such pro- 
posals, remember the Pueblo, the U-2, 
and the other enormous dangers which 
we do live with but which might be 
eliminated, in part, by extending the 
peace efforts. Conceding dangers in the 
peace efforts, remember the Pueblo 
which dramatically shows the dangers 
we run until peace effort agreements 
are developed. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, it is with 
some reluctance that I speak out today 
on the matter that is uppermost in the 
thoughts of all of us. However, I do so 
because the Pueblo incident has pro- 
duced a vast uneasiness throughout our 
Nation, and because questions are being 
asked of those of us who represent the 
people here in Congress—questions that 
deserve to be answered fully and frankly. 

At this critical hour, Mr. President, let 
me emphasize that I do not intend to 
comment upon—and certainly I shall not 
criticize—efforts now underway to ob- 
tain release of the Pueblo and its crew. 
Of course, this is the urgent first order 
of business, and in his efforts, the Pres- 
ident of the United States has my full 
support. 

But what happened, and, more impor- 
tantly, what did not happen, during a 3- 
or 4-hour period before the Pueblo finally 
docked at the North Korean port of 
Wonsan, raises broad and serious ques- 
tions. Those questions involve our na- 
tional security. It is hoped that one may 
discuss them without being accused of 
the cant of criticism. 

Mr. President, I am not an expert, but 
if the Pueblo and other recent incidents 
are tests of our credibility and our readi- 
ness to act, it would be well to recall and 
heed the advice of Abraham Lincoln on 
the eve of another crisis: 

I think the necessity of being ready in- 
creases—look to it. 


Now, Mr, President, I come to a matter 
in connection with the Pueblo incident 
which is most disturbing to me and, 
judging from the telegrams and mail I 
am receiving, I know it is disturbing to 
many Americans. 

Mr. President, if our defense system is 
structured on the basic premise that we 
are organized and ready to respond al- 
most instantly, it is assumed that a mis- 
sile attack will be met within minutes by 
a Massive response on our part. 

The American people believe—and we 
expect the Communists to believe—that 
our civilian-military command is so or- 
ganized and structured that critical pol- 
icy questions will reach the Pentagon in 
a matter of seconds, and that, if nec- 
essary, appropriate orders will be dis- 
patched. An open line to the White House 
is always available if needed. 

However, Mr. President, the question 
is raised: In a matter of such grave con- 
sequence as the seizure of the Pueblo, why 
were these procedures not utilized—if, in 
fact, they were not? 
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Mr. President, I believe it would be 
helpful to review what happened—and 
did not happen—based upon what the 
people of the United States and the peo- 
ple of the world have been told. 

According to Ambassador Goldberg’s 
statement before the United Nations Se- 
curity Council on Friday, the Pueblo re- 
ported that at noon, Korean time, which 
would be 10 p.m. Washington time, it 
had “encountered one SO-1 class North 


Korean patrol craft.” 
In his statement, Mr. Goldberg said: 
The North Korean patrol boat... . used 


international flag signals to request the 
Pueblo’s nationality. The Pueblo... identi- 
fied herself as a U.S. vessel. The North Korean 
vessel then signaled: “Heave to or I will open 
fire on you.” 


According to Mr. Goldberg, the Pueblo 
replied: 
Iam in international waters. 


And Mr. Goldberg added that— 


(The Korean) vessel then proceeded for 
approximately an hour to circle the Pueblo. 


From what we have been told by Am- 
bassador Goldberg, the Pueblo was 
boarded shortly after 1:50 p.m. Korean 
time—11:50 p.m. Washington time. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Goldberg’s statement, the 
Pueblo then was 25 nautical miles from 
the Port of Wonsan, and 16.3 nautical 
miles from the nearest point on the North 
Korean mainland. Reports have indi- 
cated that it would have taken the North 
Koreans at least 2 hours to get the slow 
Pueblo craft into the port, if she were 25 
miles away, as reported. 

Thus, it appears that at least 3 hours— 
and closer to 4 hours—elapsed, in all, 
from the time the Pueblo was accosted 
until it docked in port. 

But approximately an hour and 50 
minutes elapsed between the demand 
“Heave to, or I will open fire on you,” 
and the actual boarding. After the North 
Korean patrol boat issued such an or- 
der—knowing the Pueblo to be a US. 
vessel—and after it then proceeded to 
circle the Pueblo, how could such a chal- 
lenge be taken as anything but an act of 
war on the high seas? 

Are the American people to believe 
that word of such a threat to “open fire” 
did not reach the Pentagon within an 
hour and 50 minutes? Are we to believe 
that notification did not reach the Penta- 
gon within minutes? 

Let us turn for a moment to Washing- 
ton and reports here as to what hap- 
pened—or, more realistically, what did 
not happen, 

According to a story in last Friday’s 
Washington Star by Associated Press 
writer Fred S. Hoffman: 

Defense officials said Wednesday they did 
not know when Washington was first noti- 
fied. 


Mr. President, that is incredible—abso- 
lutely incredible. 

According to the same story: 

Civilian officials said commander sent no 
request to Washington for authority to take 
any steps, and that no instructions were sent 
from Washington to the ship. 

There seems to be no reason to dispute 
that statement. Assuming that the com- 
mander in the field did not actually re- 
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quest authority to take action, the impor- 
tant question remains: Was the Penta- 
gon aware of what was going on? If the 
Pentagon was aware, should it not have 
issued instructions, under such circum- 
stances? 

It is understandable that caution 
would be exercised before actually order- 
ing the use of military force, but why, 
for example, were not planes dispatched 
immediately to the area, to stand by, as 
soon as the North Korean threat “I will 
open fire” was made? 

As a matter of hindsight, of course, it 
would not be difficult to decide now that 
particular instructions might have been 
wrong, but it would be reassuring, at 
least, if we could know that some de- 
cision was made and that an order from 
Washington was dispatched. But there is 
no reassurance whatsoever in the revela- 
tion that Washington apparently issued 
no instructions and gave no orders. 

Mr. President, we are told that the 
Pueblo commander called for help about 
11:45 p.m., when the boarding began. 
The last message from the Pueblo, we 
are told, was sent at 12:12 a.m. Press 
reports indicate that Secretary Mc- 
Namara was not notified until 12:30 a.m., 
and, apparently, it was 1½ hours later 
when the President was notified. 

There are a number of questions, Mr. 
President, and not the least of these is 
the question which has been raised a 
number of times here on the Senate 
floor: Why was the Pueblo sent into such 
an exposed position without adequate 
protection? 

What about our command structure 
and our communications? 

Mr. President, to fulfill my responsi- 
bility as a U.S. Senator, I believe I have 
no choice but to join in the request al- 
ready made by the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] in call- 
ing for an investigation of this incident, 
particularly what happened—and what 
did not happen—during the period before 
the Pueblo was actually docked at the 
port of Wonsan. 

I was pleased to note that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee [Mr. STENNIS], on a na- 
tionwide television program yesterday, 
stated, in effect, that we expect to get all 
the facts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have 1 additional min- 
ute, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I commend the Senator 
from Mississippi for that statement, and 
I urge him and the members of his com- 
mittee to go forward with a full investi- 
gation in order to get all of the facts. 
The American people demand them and 
they are entitled to them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the several 
articles to which I have referred be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Jan, 26, 1968] 
Navy SEETHES IN SHIP Am Row 
(By Fred S. Hoffman) 


Navy officers are seething at what they 
consider an attempt by civilian Pentagon 
officials to point the finger at military com- 
manders for not dispatching help to the Navy 
intelligence ship Pueblo. 

These officers are not disputing an assertion 
by civilian officials at the Pentagon that the 
decision against sending jets to the aid of 
the Pueblo, as it faced capture off North 
Korea, was made by field commanders with- 
out asking Washington. 

But the Navy officers feel civilian authori- 
ties are going out of their way to shuck any 
blame and load it on the Navy, in case the 
lack of help to the small, lightly armed ship 
blows up into a national controversy. 

Talking with newsmen, the civilian officials 
said commanders sent no request to Wash- 
ington for authority to take any steps that 
no instructions were sent from Washington 
to the ship and that Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara wasn’t called about the 
situation until nearly 24% hours after the 
Pueblo had been challenged by a North 
Korean patrol boat. 

Days of prodding for details have resulted 
in partial explanations while leaving a num- 
ber of key facets either vague or blank. 

Defense officials said Wednesday that they 
do not know when Washington was first 
notified that the Pueblo had been accosted. 
A day earlier Pentagon spokesmen said word 
was received before midnight Monday but 
that the precise time was classified. 

Before midnight could cover a two-hour 
stretch during which the Pueblo was under 
pressure. 

It is not clear why McNamara was not 
called earlier, or why President Johnson was 
not informed until at least an hour and a 
half after McNamara. 

A White House spokesman has said that 
Johnson was not called earlier than 2 a.m. 
EST Tuesday because presidential aide Walt 
W. Rostow was pulling together information 
with which to brief the President. 

There is no explanation as to why com- 
manders in the Pacific did not send help. Nor 
are reporters able to pin down at what com- 
mand level decisions were made. 

Also unanswered is the nature of the 
standing instructions the Pueblo’s skipper, 
Cmdr, Lloyd M. Bucher, had to deal with 
such a situation. 

The Pentagon has said the Pueblo’s skip- 
per reported “periodically to higher author- 
ity,” without specifying how often and at 
what times. 

Why didn’t the Pueblo resist? Why didn’t 
the crew scuttle her rather than surrender? 

How were the four wounded crewmen hurt? 
Defense Officials say the mi provided 
no details, beyond saying that one man’s leg 
was blown off. 

This has given rise to speculation that the 
men suffered their wounds while destroying 
secret intelligence gathering and analyzing 
equipment. The Pueblo did message that the 
crew was trying to destroy this secret gear, 
but defense officials say they do not know 
how much was kept out of,enemy hands. 

Navy sources say that the Pueblo was un- 
der orders to duck a fight and to keep her 
three machine guns sheathed. 

The Pentagon refuses to discuss the Pueb- 
lo’s standing instructions on grounds they 
constitute “rules of engagement.” 

Navy sources said that Bucher had gone 
on patrol off North Korea with orders to move 
out of an area if he was harassed and to avoid 
using his guns. 

The Navy sources said the Pueblo’s crew 
did not have time to scuttle her. They said 
scuttling would have required the rigging of 
explosive charges below decks, and that open- 
ing her valves would not have been enough. 
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[From the Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1968] 


U.S. STATEMENT ON THE GRAVE THREAT TO 
PEACE IN KOREA 


(Text of statement by U.S. Ambassador 
Arthur J. Goldberg to the United Nations 
Security Council) 


The United States has requested this meet- 
ing, as I stated in my letter to you, to con- 
sider the grave threat to peace which the 
authorities of North Korea have brought 
about by their increasingly dangerous and 
aggressive military actions in violation of 
the Korean armistice agreement of 1953, of 
the United Nations Charter, and of interna- 
tional law. 

We have asked that the Council be con- 
vened at an hour when peace is in serious 
and imminent danger—when firm and forth- 
with action is required to avert that danger 
and preserve peace. 

A virtually unarmed vessel of the United 
States Navy, sailing on the high seas, has 
been wantonly and lawlessly seized by 
armed North Korean patrol boats, and her 
crew forcibly detained. This warlike action 
carries a danger to peace which should be 
obvious to all. 

A party of armed raiders, infiltrated from 
North Korea, has been intercepted in the 
act of invading the South Korean capital 
city of Seoul with the admitted assignment 
of assassinating the president of the Re- 
public of Korea. This event marks the climax 
of a campaign by the North Korean au- 
thorities, over the past 18 months, of steadily 
growing infiltration, sabotage and terrorism 
in flagrant violation of the Korean armistice 
agreement. 

PARALLEL ACTIONS 


Mr. President, these two lines of action 
fare manifestly parallel. Both stem from 
North Korea. Both are completely unwar- 
ranted and unjustified. Both are aimed 
against peace and security in Korea. Both 
violate the United Nations Charter, solemn 
international agreements, and time-honored 
international law. And both pose a grave 
threat to peace in a country whose long 
search for peace and reunification in free- 
dom has been an historic concern to the 
United Nations and of my country. 

We bring these grave developments to the 
attention of the Security Council in the sin- 
cere hope that the Council will act promptly 
to remove the danger to international peace 
and security. For Mr. President, it must be 
removed and without delay. And it will be 
removed only if action is taken forthwith 
to secure the release of the USS Pueblo and 
its 88-man crew and to bring to an end the 
pattern of armed transgressions by North 
Korea against the Republic of Korea. My 
government has stated at the highest level 
our earnest desire to settle this matter 
promptly and peacefully and, if at all possi- 
ble, by diplomatic means. 

It is testimony to this desire that infidel- 
ity to the charter my government has 
brought this matter to the Security Council 
which has the primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity, and which, together with other or- 
gans of the United Nations, has a special, an 
historic concern for peace and security in 
Korea. 

RESPONSIBILITY 


It is imperative, therefore, that the Se- 
curity Council act with the greatest urgency 
and decisiveness. The existing situation can- 
not be allowed to stand. It must be corrected 
and the Council must face up to its respon- 
sibilty to see it corrected. This course is far 
more preferable to other remedies which the 
charter reserves to member states. 

Let me now turn to the facts concerning 
these two aspects of North Korean aggres- 
sive conduct on which the Council’s action 
is urgently required. 

At 12 noon on January 23, Korean time, 
the United States Ship Pueblo manned, by 
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& crew of six officers, 75 enlisted men and 
two civilians, and sailing in international 
waters off the North Korean coast, was con- 
fronted by a heavily armed North Korean 
patrol boat identified as submarine chaser 
Number 35. 

The strict instructions under which the 
Pueblo was operating required it to stay at 
least 13 nautical miles from the North Ko- 
rean coast. While my country adheres to the 
three-mile rule of international law con- 
cerning territorial waters, nevertheless the 
ship was under orders whose effect was to 
stay well clear of the 12-mile limit which 
the North Korean authorities have by long 
practice followed. 

The USS Pueblo reported this encounter 
and its location at the time in the following 
words—and I wish to quote exactly what was 
reported by radio at the time of the en- 
counter—“USS Pueblo encountered one SO-1 
class North Korean patrol craft at 0300”— 
that is at 12 noon Korean time— and then, 
I am repeating its broadcast position 39 
25.2 NL 127-55.0 EL DIW.” I might explain 
that DIW means “dead in water,” the stand- 
ard terminology meaning that all engines are 
stopped and the vessel was stationary. 


THE MAP 


Now, with your permission, Mr. President, 
I should like to refer to this map provided 
for the convenience of the Council and show 
the exact location of the Pueblo as given in 
these coordinates. If the members of the 
Council will look at the map, you will see a 
Number 3 blue. Number 3 blue is approxi- 
mately 25 nautical miles from the port of 
Wonsan. It is 16.3 nautical miles from the 
nearest point of the North Korean main- 
land on the peninsula of Hodo-Pando, and 
15.3 nautical miles from the island of Ung- 
do. 

Now, at exactly the same time, the North 
Korean submarine chaser Number 35 which 
intercepted the Pueblo reported its own loca- 
tion in the Number 3 red—and this is a 
report now from the North Korean sub- 
marine chaser Number 35 monitored by 
us—and that location was 39 degrees 25 
minutes north latitude and 127 degrees 56 
minutes east longitude. You will note the 
positions. In other words, these two reported 
positions are within a mile of one another 
and show conclusively that according to the 
North Korean report, as well as our own, 
that the Pueblo was in international waters. 


ORAL MESSAGE 


The report of its location by the North 
Korean craft, made international Morse 
code, was followed ten minutes later by the 
following oral message from the North 
Korean craft to its base, and I quote it: We 
have approached the target here, the name 
of the target is GER 1-2.” 

Now, we talk about the Pueblo and that 
is the name by which the ship is, of course, 
known. But the technical name for this ship 
is GER 2 and this name was painted on the 
side of the ship. 

The message continued, and I again quote 
the Korean radio message in Korean words: 
“Get it? GER 1-2: did you get it? So our 
control target is GER 1-2. I will send it again. 
Our control target is GER 1-2.” 

Inasmuch as the location of the Pueblo 
is of course a matter of vital importance, it 
is important to the Council to know that the 
information available to the United States 
as reported by our vessel to our authorities 
and to the North Korean authorities as re- 
ported by its vessel and transmitted by its 
own ship was virtually identical, with only 
this small margin of difference. And, inter- 
estingly enough, the North Korean ship re- 
ported the Pueblo to be about a mile farther 
away from the shoreline than the United 
States fix of its position. So you see, the 
North Korean broadcast, monitored, was re- 
porting what I have stated to this Council. 

Mr. President, we haye numerous other 
reports during this encounter consistent 
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with the location I have described. And in- 
formation other than coordinates corrobo- 
rative of what I have said is by voice 
monitor. Information on coordinates, as I 
said, was by international Morse code. 


“HEAVE TO” 


The North Korean patrol boat, having 
made its approach, used international flag 
signals to request the Pueblo’s nationality. 
The Pueblo, replying with the same signal 
system, identified herself as a United States 
vessel. The North Korean vessel then sig- 
nalled: “Heave to or I will open fire on 
you.” The Pueblo replied: “I am in inter- 
national waters.” 

The reply was not challenged by the North 
Korean vessel, which under international 
law, if there had been an intrusion—which 
there was not—should have escorted the 
vessel from the area in which it was. How- 
ever, that vessel then proceeded for approxi- 
mately an hour to circle the Pueblo, which 
maintained its course and kept its distance 
from the shore. At that point three addi- 
tional North Korean armed vessels appeared, 
one of which ordered the Pueblo: “Follow 
in my wake.” As this order was issued, the 
four North Korean vessels closed in on the 
Pueblo and surrounded it. At the same time 
two Mig aircraft appeared overhead and cir- 
cled the Pueblo. The Pueblo attempted 
peacefully to withdraw from this encircle- 
ment but was forcibly prevented from doing 
so and brought to a dead stop. It was then 
seized by an armed boarding party and 
forced into the North Korean port of Wonsan. 

Now, reports from the North Korean 
naval vessels on their location and on their 
seizure of the Pueblo at this point show that 
the Pueblo was constantly in international 
waters. 

At 1:50 p.m. Korean time, within a few 
minutes of the reported boarding of the 
Pueblo, North Korean vessels reported their 
position at 39-26 NL 128-02 EL or about 21.3 
miles from the nearest North Korean land. 
This is the point on the map here. And we 
would be very glad, Mr. President, to make 
this map available for the records of the 
Security Council. 

DENIES INTRUSION 

Now, Mr. President, I want to lay to rest— 
completely to rest—some intimations that 
the Pueblo had intruded upon the territorial 
waters and was sailing away from territorial 
waters and that the North Korean ships were 
in hot pursuit: This is not the case at all 
and I shall demonstrate it by this map. 

Now, we will show by times and the course 
of the vessel exactly what occurred and you 
will see from this that the location of the 
Pueblo was constantly far away from Korean 
shores, always away from the 12-mile limit 
until it was taken into Wonsan by the North 
Korean vessels. The locations of the Pueblo 
are shown on the blue line and the location 
of the SO-1 035, the first North Korean vessel, 
on the red line. 

Now, the Pueblo, far from having sailed 
from inside territorial waters to outside ter- 
ritorial waters, was cruising in an area—in 
this area—and this will be demonstrated by 
the time sequence—and when I say, “this 
area,“ I mean the area that is east and south 
of any approach to the 12-mile limit. 

At 0830 Korean local time, the Pueblo was 
at the location I now point to on the map. 
It had come to that point from the southeast, 
not from anywhere in this vicinity. And that 
is point one on the map so that our record 
will be complete. Point two on the map 
shows the position of the North Korean sub- 
marine chaser number 35 as reported by 
her at 10:55, and you will see that she is 
close to—the North Korean vessel, not the 
Pueblo—the 12-mile limit. 

Point number three is the position re- 
ported by the Pueblo at 12 o’clock noon and 
you will see that she is a considerable dis- 
tance from the 12-mile limit, which is the 
dotted line, 
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Red point number three is the position re- 
ported by the North Korean submarine chaser 
number 35 at 12 o’clock noon, when it sig- 
nalled the Pueblo to stop. In other words, 
this is the position of the North Korean 
vessel, this is the position of the Pueblo; and 
the position of the North Korean vessel that 
I point to, the red line, the position audibly 
by the North Korean vessel. There is very 
little difference in these two reports. 

Point number four is the position reported 
by the North Korean vessel at 13:50, 1:50 
p.m., when she reported boarding the Pueblo. 
And you will recall that I just told the 
Council that the Pueblo, seeking to escape 
the encirclement, did not move in the direc- 
tion which would have transgressed the 12- 
mile limit. 

Now, all of this is verified not by reports 
solely from the Pueblo; all of this is verified 
by reports from the North Korean vessels 
which were monitored and I think it is a very 
clear picture of exactly what transpired. 

Here, too, Mr. President, with your permis- 
sion we will make this available. 

NORTH KOREANS’ INTENT 

Mr. President, it is incontrovertible from 
this type of evidence, which is physical evi- 
dence of International Morse Code signals 
and voice reports, that the Pueblo when first 
approached and when seized, was in interna- 
tional waters, well beyond the 12-mile limit; 
and that the North Koreans knew this. 

Further compounding this offense against 
international law, and the gravity of this 
warlike act, is the fact that the North Ko- 
reans clearly intended to capture the Pueblo 
knowing that it was in international waters, 
and force it to sail into the port of Wonsan. 
This aim is made clear by messages ex- 
changed among the North Korean vessels 
themselves which we monitored, including 
the following: “By talking this way, it will 
be enough to understand according to pres- 
ent instructions we will close down the radio, 
tie up the personnel, tow it and enter port 
at Wonsan. At present we are on our way 
to boarding. We are coming in.” This is an 
BACT voice broadcast from the ship which 
acknowledges the instructions that it was 
following. 

Now, Mr. President, in light of this, this 
was no mere incident, no case of mistaken 
identity, no case of mistaken location. It 
was nothing less than a deliberate, premedi- 
tated, armed attack on a United States naval 
vessel on the high seas, an attack whose 
gravity is underlined by these simple facts 
which I should now like to sum up. 

The location of the Pubelo in interna- 
tional waters was fully known to the North 
Korean authorities since the broadcasts were 
not only between its own ships but were 
directed to its shore installations. 

The Pueblo was so lightly armed that the 
North Koreans in one of the conversations 
which we have monitored even reported it 
as unarmed. 

The Pueblo was therefore in no position 
to engage in a hostile, warlike act towards 
the territory or vessels of North Korea; and 
the North Koreans knew this. 

Nevertheless, the Pueblo, clearly on the 
high seas, was forcibly stopped, boarded and 
seized by North Korean armed vessels. This 
is a knowing and willful aggressive act— 
part of a deliberate series of actions in con- 
travention of international law and of sol- 
emn international arrangements designed to 
keep peace in the area, which apply not only 
to land forces but to naval forces as well. 
It is an action which no member of the 
United Nations could tolerate. 

I might add, in light of the comments of 
the distinguished Soviet representative on 
the adoption of the agenda, that Soviet 
ships engaged in exactly the same activities 
as the Pueblo sail much closer to the shores 
of other states. And one such Soviet ship 
right now is to be found in the Sea of Japan, 
and currently is not far from South Korean 
shores, 
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TURNS TO INFILTRATION 


I turn now to the other grave category of 
aggressive actions taken by the North Korean 
authorities: Their systematic campaign of 
infiltration, sabotage and terrorism across 
the armistice demarcation line, in gross vio- 
lation of the armistice agreement—not only 
in the vicinity of the Demilitarized Zone 
but also in many cases deep in the territory 
of the Republic of Korea—culminating in 
the recent raid against the capital city of 
Seoul, the Presidential Palace and the per- 
son of the President of the Republic. 

The gravity of this campaign has already 
been made known to the Security Council. 
Last Nov. 2 I conveyed to the Council a re- 
port from the United Nations Command in 
Korea, summing up the evidence of a drastic 
increase in violations by North Korea of the 
Korean armistice agreement and subsequent 
agreement pertaining thereto, This report 
Security Council Document 8/8217 noted 
that the number of incidents involving 
armed infiltrators from North Korea had in- 
creased from 50 in 1966 to 543 in the first 
ten months of 1967; and that the number of 
soldiers and civilians killed by these infiltra- 
tors had increased from 35 in 1966 to 144 in 
the same period of 1967. The further report of 
the United Nations Command for the whole 
year 1967, filed today, shows a total of 566 
incidents for 1967 and a total of 153 indi- 
viduals killed by the North Korean infiltra- 
tors. The United Nations Command in its 
report has further pointed out that, al- 
though North Korea had refused all requests 
by the United Nations Command for inves- 
tigation of these incidents by joint observer 
teams pursuant to the armistice agreement, 
the evidence that the attacks had been 
mounted from North Korea is incontestable. 
This evidence is subject to verification by 
these reports, which are on file with the Se- 
curity Council. 

The terrorist campaign, Mr. President, has 
now reached a new level of outrage. Last 
Sunday, Jan. 21, security forces of the Re- 
public of Korea made contact with a group 
of some 30 armed North Koreans near the 
Presidential Palace in Seoul. In a series of 
engagements, both in Seoul and between 
Seoul and the Demilitarized Zone, lasting 
through Jan, 24, about half of this group 
were killed and two captured. It has now 
been ascertained that the infiltration team 
totaled 31 agents, all with the rank of lieu- 
tenant or higher, dispatched from the 124th 
North Korean Army unit; that these agents 
had received two years’ training including 
two weeks of training for the present mis- 
sion, im special camps established in North 
Korea for this purpose; and that their as- 
signed mission included the assassination of 
the president of the Republic of Korea. 

I might add, Mr. President, that the North 
Korean authorities make no secret of the 
political strategy and motivation behind 
these attacks. Their daily propaganda vilifies 
the government of the Republic of Korea 
and denies its very right to exist. Yet, Mr. 
President, this same government of the Re- 
public of Korea is recognized by 77 govern- 
ments, is a member of numerous specialized 
agencies of the United Nations and enjoys 
observer status at the United Nations Head- 
quarters, 

INCREASE IN TEMPO SEEN 


Mr. President, it is obvious that this long 
series of attacks by North Korean infiltrators 
across the Demilitarized Zone—and by other 
groups of North Korean armed personnel 
which, traveled by sea, have penetrated into 
even the southern portions of South Korea— 
has steadily increased in its tempo and its 
scope—until it threatens to undermine the 
whole structure of the armistic regime, un- 
der which peace has been preserved in a 
divided Korea for 14 years. 

In the interest of international peace and 
security, this deterioration cannot be allowed 
to continue. It must be reversed promptly. 
The armistice agreements must be restored to 
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their full vigor, and the weight of the in- 
fluence of the Security Council must be ex- 
erted to this vitally important end. 

Mr. President, these are the facts of the 
threat to peace created by North Korea’s ag- 
gressive actions on sea and land. With all 
earnestness I ask the Security Council to act 
firmly and swiftly to rectify this dangerous 
situation and eliminate this threat to peace. 
Despite the most serious provocation—a 
provocation which every nation would recog- 
nize as serious and dangerous—my govern- 
ment is exercising great restraint in this mat- 
ter. We seek to give the processes of peace- 
ful action all possible scope. We believe 
those processes can work swiftly and effec- 
tively, if the international community—in- 
cluding the members of this Council individ- 
ually and collectively, so will it. 

But, Mr. President, these peaceful processes 
must work. The present situation is not ac- 
ceptable and it cannot be left to drift, This 
great and potent organization of peace must 
not let the cause of peace in Korea be lost by 
default to the high-handed tactics of a law- 
less regime. Such a course would be an in- 
vitation to catastrophe. 

Therefore, let the Security Council, with 
its great influence, promptly and effectively 
help to secure forthwith the safe return of 
the Pueblo and her crew, and to restore to 
full vigor and effectiveness the Korean armis- 
tice agreement. 

Fellow members of the Security Council, 
we have a clear and urgent responsibility un- 
der the Charter to help keep the peace. I 
trust the Council will discharge this respon- 
sibility. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The bill (H.R. 14563) to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
to provide for increase in benefits, and 
for other purposes, received in a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
Friday, January 26, 1968, was read twice 
by its title and placed on the calendar. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED REDUCTION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
MILITARY EQUIPMENT, RESEARCH, DEVELOP- 
MENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION, FISCAL YEAR 
1968 
A letter from the Deputy Secretary, Depart- 

ment of Defense, transmitting a draft of 

proposed legislation to reduce and repeal au- 

thorizations in the amount of 61,846,818, 000 

for appropriations during the fiscal year 1968 

for procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 

vessels, tracked combat vehicles, and re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation for 
the Armed Forces and to increase authoriza- 
tions in the amount of $177,086,000 and for 
other p (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 

PROPOSED APPROPRIATIONS FOR MILITARY EQUIP- 
MENT, RESEARCH, DEVELOMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, FISCAL YEAR 1969 
A letter from the Deputy Secretary, Depart- 

ment of Defense, transmitting a draft of 

proposed legislation to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1969 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 

Forces, and for other purposes (with an ac- 

companying paper); to the Committee on 

Armed Services. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Mari- 
time Commission, transmitting, pursuant to 
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law, the Sixth Annual Report of the Federal 
Maritime Commission for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


PROPOSED 4-YEAR EXTENSION PERIOD FOR 
‘TRANSMISSION OF REORGANIZATION PLANS TO 
THE CONGRESS 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend chapter 9 of title 5 of the United 
States Code, relating to executive reorganiza- 
tion (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT OF New ENGLAND REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

A letter from the Federal Cochairman and 
the State Cochairman, New England Re- 
gional Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
activities of the New England Regional Com- 
mission for the fiscal year 1967, including 
actions taken at its July 6, 1967 meeting 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 

A resolution adopted by the Beltrami 
County Welfare Board, Bemidji, Minn., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation for the 
relief of certain distressed areas of Minne- 
sota; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the citywide 
committee to support the war on poverty, 
Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation relating to the Office of 
Economic Opportunity budget; ordered to 
lie on the table. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
rago and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 220. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional professional and clerical staff for the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare; 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I submit a report from 
the Committee on Armed Services on the 
nomination of Clark M. Clifford, of 
Maryland, to be Secretary of Defense, 
with the recommendation that the nom- 
ination be confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nom- 
ination will be received and placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr, BAYH, Mr. DIRKSEN, 


to use Canadian-built vessels for 3 years to 
fish for alewife in Lake Michigan; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proxmire when 
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he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading). 
By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 2878. A bill for the relief of Shick On 
Moy and his wife, Tui Ha Chin; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S. 2879. A bill to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. PASTORE) (by request) : 

S. 2880. A bill to authorize appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2881. A bill for the relief of Chung 
Hang Kwan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and Mr. 
MAGNUSON) : 

S. 2882. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for a comprehensive 
review of the medical, technical, social and 
legal problems and opportunities which the 
Nation faces as a result of medical progress 
toward making transplantation of organs, 
and the use of artificial organs a practical 
alternative in the treatment of disease; to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
vide assistance to certain non-Federal insti- 
tutions, to agencies, and organizations for 
the establishment and operation of regional 
and community programs for patients with 
kidney disease and for the conduct of r: in- 
ing related to such programs; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARE: 

S. 2883. A bill for the relief of Lourdes San- 
tiago Aquino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 2884. A bill to amend the Federal Vot- 
ing Assistance Act of 1955 so as to recom- 
mend to the several States that its absentee 
registration and voting procedures be ex- 
tended to all citizens temporarily residing 
abroad; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cax Nom when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS, PART 2, ENTITLED 
“RIOTS, CIVIL AND CRIMINAL DIS- 
ORDERS” 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 231); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

S. Res. 231 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
one thousand additional copies of part II 
of the hearings before its Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations during the 
Ninetieth Congress, first session, entitled 
“Riots, Civil and Criminal Disorders.” 


STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE PRAC- 
TICE AND PROCEDURE—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 232); which 
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was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


S. RES. 232 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 134 
(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, and in accord- 
ance with its jurisdictions specified by rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to 
make a full and complete study and investi- 
gation of administrative practices and pro- 
cedures within the departments and agencies 
of the United States in the exercise of their 
rulemaking, licensing, investigatory, law en- 
forcement, and adjudicatory functions, in- 
cluding a study of the effectiveness of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, with a view 
to determining whether additional legisla- 
tion is required to provide for the fair, im- 
partial, and effective performance of such 
functions. 

Src. 2. For the purpose of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $200,- 
000 shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY LAWS OF THE 
UNITED STATES—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the follow- 
ing original resolution (S. Res. 233); 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 233 


Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
184(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946, as amended, and in 
accordance with its jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to make a complete, comprehensive, 
and continuing study and investigation of 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and of 
the antitrust and monopoly laws of the 
United States, their administration, inter- 
pretation, operation, enforcement, and effect, 
and to determine and from time to time 
redetermine the nature and extent of any 
legislation which may be necessary or de- 
sirable for— 

Ti) clarification of existing law to elimi- 
nate conflicts and uncertainties where neces- 
sary; 

(2) improvement of the administration 
and enforcement of existing laws; and 

(3) supplementation of existing law to 
provide any additional substantive, pro- 
cedural, or organizational legislation which 
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may be needed for the attainment. of the 
fundamental objectives of the laws and the 
efficient administration and enforcement 
thereof. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $2,300 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the 
Government. 

Sec. 8. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$587,500 shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


CONSIDERATION OF MATTERS PER- 
TAINING TO FEDERAL CHARTERS, 
HOLIDAYS, AND CELEBRATIONS— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 234); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

S. RES. 234 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate to con- 
sider all matters pertaining to Federal char- 
ters, holidays, and celebrations. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants; and (3) with the prior con- 
sent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the 
reimbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Src. 3. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $8,500, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING TO CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 235); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

S. Res. 235 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
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thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to 
examine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to 
constitutional amendments. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Src. 3. The committee shall report its ac- 
tivities and findings, together with its rec- 
ommendations for legislation as it deems 
advisable, to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than January 31, 
1969, 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$110,000.00, shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF MATTERS PER- 
TAINING TO CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 236); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


S. Res. 236 


Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134 (a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to constitutional rights. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $2,300 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec, 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$228,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 
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INVESTIGATION OF CRIMINAL LAWS 
AND PROCEDURES—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 237); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

S. RES. 237 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of criminal laws and pro- 
cedures. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ on a temporary 
basis technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall 
not be less by more than $2,300 than the 
highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
such legislation as it deems advisable, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec, 4. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$130,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF MATTERS PERTAINING 
TO IMMIGRATION AND NATURAL- 
IZATION—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 238); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


S. Res. 238 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
dicilary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 134 
(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate to ex- 
amine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to 
immigration and naturalization. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be ap- 
pointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,300 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with the 
prior consent of the heads of the departments 
or agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the re- 
imbursable services, information, facilities, 
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and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $185,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


STUDY AND EXAMINATION OF THE 
FEDERAL JUDICIAL SYSTEM—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 239); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


S. Res. 239 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to con- 
duct a study and examination of the ad- 
ministration, practice, and procedures of the 
Federal judicial system with a view to deter- 
mining the legislation, if any, which may be 
necessary or desirable in order to improve 
the operations of the Federal courts in the 
just and expeditious adjudication of the 
cases, controversies, and other matters which 
may be brought before them. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary basis 
professional, technical, clerical, and other 
assistants and consultants; Provided, That 
the minority is authorized to select one per- 
son for appointment, and the person so 
selected shall be appointed and his compen- 
sation shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $2,300 than 
the highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of dependents and agencies con- 
cerned, and the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and personnel 
of any of the departments or agencies of the 
Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$203,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 240); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


S. Res. 240 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, and in accord- 
ance with its jurisdictions specified by rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to 
examine, investigate, and make a complete 
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study of any and all matters pertaining to 
juvenile delinquency in the United States, 
including (a) the extent and character of 
juvenile delinquency in the United States 
and its causes and contributing factors; (b) 
the adequacy of existing provisions of law, 
including chapters 402 and 403 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, in dealing with 
youthful offenders of Federal laws; (c) sen- 
tences imposed on, or other correctional ac- 
tion taken with respect to, youthful offenders 
by Federal courts, and (d) the extent to 
which juveniles are violating Federal laws 
relating to the sale or use of narcotics. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1968 to Jan- 
uary 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) to 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants; Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be ap- 
pointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,300 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to uti- 
lize the reimbursable service, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation, as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $235,- 
000.00 shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the Chairman of the committee. 


EXAMINATION AND REVIEW OF 
STATUTES RELATING TO PAT- 
ENTS, TRADEMARKS, AND COPY- 
RIGHTS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 241); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


S. Res. 241 


Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, and in accord- 
ance with its jurisdiction specified by rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to 
conduct a full and complete examination 
and review of the administration of the 
Patent Office and a complete examination 
and review of the statutes relating to pat- 
ents, trademarks, and copyrights. 

Sec. 2, For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $2,300 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize the reimbursable services, infor- 
mation, facilities, and personnel of any of 
the departments or agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recomumendations for 
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legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $110,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the Committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 242); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


S. Res. 242 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, 
investigate, and inspect national peniten- 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants; and (3) with the prior con- 
sent of the heads of the departments or agen- 
cies concerned, and the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, to utilize the reimburs- 
able services, information, facilities, and 
personnel of any of the departments or agen- 
cies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $5,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF PROBLEMS 
CREATED BY THE FLOW OF REFU- 
GEES AND ESCAPEES FROM COM- 
MUNISTIC TYRANNY—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 243); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

S. RES. 243 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to the problems created by the flow 
of refugees and escapees. 

Sec, 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee from February 1, 1968 to Jan- 
uary 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) to 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ on a temporary basis 
technical, clerical and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest 
rate paid to any other empfoyee; and (3) 
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with the prior consent of the heads of the 
department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for such legislation as it deems advisable, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$108,215, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF REVISION AND CODIFI- 
CATION OF THE STATUTES OF 
THE UNITED STATES—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 244); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

S. RES. 244 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134 (a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, 
investigate, and make a complete study of 
any and all matters pertaining to revision 
and codification of the statutes of the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution 
the committee from February 1, 1968, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That if more than 
one counsel is employed, the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be ap- 
pointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,300 than the highest rate paid 
to any other employee; and (3) with the prior 
consent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the re- 
imbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $46,- 
500, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF THE SEPARATION OF 
POWERS UNDER THE CONSTITU- 
TION—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 245); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

S. Res, 245 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, and in accord- 
ance with its jurisdictions specified by rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
to make a full and compete study of the 
separation of powers between the executive, 
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judicial, and legislative branches of Govern- 
ment provided by the Constitution, the man- 
ner in which power has been exercised by 
each branch and the extent, if any, to which 
any branch or branches of the Government 
may have encroached upon the powers, func- 
tions, and duties vested in any other branch 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1968, to 
January 31, 1969, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,300 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date, but not later than January 31, 1969. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $125,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


TO PRINT REPORT ENTITLED “THE 
NATIONAL AIRPORT SYSTEM” AS 
A SENATE DOCUMENT 


Mr. MONRONEY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 246); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

S. Res. 246 

Resolved, That there be printed, for the 
use of the Committee on Commerce, elghteen 
thousand additional copies of its committee 
print of the 90th Congress, second session, 
entitled “The National Airport System”, In- 
terim Report of the Aviation Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Commerce, January 23, 
1968. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO ALLOW 
AMERICAN FISHERMEN TO USE 
CANADIAN-BUILT VESSELS TO 
FISH FOR ALEWIFE IN LAKE 
MICHIGAN FOR 3 YEARS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today legislation on behalf 
of myself and Senators BAYH, DIRKSEN, 
GRIFFIN, HART, HARTKE, NELSON, and 
Percy to permit American fishermen to 
use Canadian-built vessels for the next 
3 years to fish for alewife in Lake Michi- 
gan. This measure, which will not cost 
the American taxpayers one red cent, 
will help prevent another alewife die-off 
disaster like that experienced on Lake 
Michigan last year. The proposal is nar- 
rowly and carefully drafted to permit 
only American fishermen to use these 
vessels, only for 3 years, only on Lake 
Michigan, and only to catch alewife. 

I need not dwell on the problems 
created by the alewife die off last year. 
But, permit me to list just two examples 
to reemphasise the gravity of the situa- 
tion: The die off last year cost the States 
bordering Lake Michigan well over $55,- 
000,000 and cost one steel plant alone 
about $5,000,000 for the 10 days the plant 
was incapacitated by masses of dead 
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alewife, not to mention the effect on 
swimming, sailing, and fishing on that 
beautiful lake. This year the prospects 
are just as bleak—the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries indicates that we can 
expect at least as heavy a die off as last 
year. 

The best way to alleviate the problem 
for at least the next 3 years is by large 
scale, commercial fishing of the alewife 
to reduce their numbers. This can be done 
by trawlers and by gill net boats. Un- 
fortunately, most of the American fish- 
ing vessels on Lake Michigan are gill net 
boats which have a small hold capacity 
and only a 60- to 90-day fishing season. 
In order to make a significant dent in 
the number of alewife, trawlers with 
modern fishing gear must be used. 
Trawlers are larger fishing vessels which 
have a larger hold capacity and a much 
longer fishing season—April to mid-Feb- 
ruary—because they can make use of 
fishing techniques needed to catch the 
alewife during the months they are not 
near the surface. 

There are only 16 or 18 fishing trawl- 
ers available to American fishermen for 
alewife fishing this year. However, there 
are about 40 Canadian-built trawlers 
which are not being fully utilized in 
Canada, many of which could be used 
by American fishermen to fish for ale- 
wife. These trawlers must be made avail- 
able to American fishermen, if another 
alewife disaster is to be averted. This 
ee will make these vessels avail- 


Other significant benefits will accrue 
from passage of this measure. The fish- 
meal industry which produces much of 
the fishmeal used in animal feed would 
benefit greatly. Because these fishmeal 
plants constitute a ready market for all 
the alewife which can be caught, many 
more fishermen will gain employment. 
And, because a ready supply of alewife 
will be available to the fishmeal plants 
over a longer period of time, their em- 
ployees will gain more work and wages. 
One plant owner estimated that if enough 
alewife were available he could pay over 
$1,000,000 in additional wages. At the 
moment, the two largest fishmeal plants 
with a combined capacity of three-quar- 
ters of a million pounds of alewife a day 
are operating far below capacity because 
not enough trawlers to catch alewife are 
available. Interestingly enough, if just 
these two plants were to operate at full 
capacity for 250 days, they would process 
188,000,000 pounds of alewife or just 
12,000,000 pounds short 200,000,000 
pounds of alewife which, according to 
current estimates, have to be taken from 
Lake Michigan every year to maintain 
a stable alewife population. Indeed, there 
would be an even further benefit. Such 
production would decrease imports of 
fishmeal by approximately 3 percent 
and thereby help the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. Finally, if these addi- 
tional trawlers were available, some 
could be used to clean up any alewife die 
off from the water before it reached the 
beaches. 

I realize the traditional exemption 
from the Jones Act prohibition against 
using foreign-built vessels has been for 
a period of only 1 year. However, I firmly 
believe that a 3-year period is justified in 
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this case. This is really the minimum 
amount of time in which to amortize the 
cost of the required new fishing gear, 
but, more importantly, the 3-year period 
coincides with the earliest estimate of 
the time in which the salmon stocking 
program will control the alewife. A laud- 
able attempt is now under way to stock 
Lake Michigan with predator sport fish 
which will hopefully prey upon and con- 
trol the alewife. If, at the end of 3 years, 
we find that the predator sport fish now 
being placed in Lake Michigan can con- 
trol the alewife, we can easily return the 
Canadian-built vessels to Canada. This 
would not be the case, if new boats were 
built to take care of the alewife. And, if, 
at the end of 3 years, we find that these 
vessels are still required to control the 
alewife, then we can always extend the 
exemption period for a year or two. 

We must realize, however, that this 
measure, by itself, will not be enough. 
Money must be made available to Ameri- 
can fishermen so that they can purchase 
new fishing gear to catch the alewife 
more effectively. Consequently, I have by 
letter encouraged the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries to loan the necessary 
funds to these fishermen, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert the letter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the end of my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
would hope that making these loans does 
not pose any great problem. There is 
already in existence a $13,000,000 loan 
fund and these fishermen would only re- 
quire about $60,000 to purchase new nets, 
and so forth. 

These are but temporary measures. We 
must look to the future and the key to 
the future is research. If a stable ecology 
is to be achieved in Lake Michigan, we 
must know much more than we know 
now. Only when we discover how the 
various organisms in the lake interact 
can we make long-range plans, This re- 
search will take money and that is why, 
as a member of the Interior Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I will press for a supplemental 
appropriation of $600,000 for the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries so that 
they can carry out the required research. 

In conclusion, may I emphasize the 
need to act on this legislation rapidly. 
The fishing season starts in April and the 
die off begins in late May and June. As 
you can see, this leaves us a very short 
time to act, if we are to prevent another 
disaster on Lake Michigan this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2877) to allow American 
fishermen to use Canadian-built vessels 
for 3 years to fish for alewife in Lake 
Michigan, introduced by Mr. PROXMIRE 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 2877 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, until 
June 30, 1970, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, Canadian-built vessels 
owned by or under bareback charter to citi- 
zens of the United States, under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury pre- 
scribes, may take alewives from the United 
States’ waters of Lake Michigan and land 
their catches in ports of the United States. 

EXHIBIT 1 
JANUARY 24, 1968. 

Dr. STANLEY A. CAIN, 

Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife 
and Parks, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. CAIN: As you know, the alewife 
die off in Lake Michigan last year caused im- 
measurable harm to those states bordering 
the Lake, 

In order to avoid a repetition of such an 
occurrence this year, I would strongly urge 
that the Branch of Loans and Grants of the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries be encour- 
aged, consistent with the rules promulgated 
by the Department of the Interior, to facili- 
tate loan applications from Lake Michigan 
fishermen. These men need money to pur- 
chase new gear, such as purse seine nets, to 
catch more alewife and, hopefully, limit the 
die off to manageable proportions. Unfortu- 
nately, if something is to be done this year, 
money must be made available almost imme- 
diately because the fishing season begins in 
April and the alewife die off begins in late 
May and June. As you can see, this does not 
leave us much time to act. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 


THE ARTIFICIAL ORGANS, TRANS- 
PLANTATION, AND TECHNOLOGI- 
CAL DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1968 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] and myself, I in- 
troduce a bill entitled “The Artificial 
Organs, Transplantation, and Techno- 
logical Development Act of 1968,” and 
ask that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2882) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a com- 
prehensive review of the medical, tech- 
nical, social and legal problems and 
opportunities which the Nation faces as 
a result of medical progress toward mak- 
ing transplantation of organs, and the 
use of artificial organs a practical alter- 
native in the treatment of disease; to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to 
provide assistance to certain non-Federal 
institutions, agencies, and organizations 
for the establishment and operation of 
regional and community programs for 
patients with kidney disease and for the 
conduct of training related to such pro- 
grams; and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Jackson (for himself and 
and Mr. Macnuson), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in our 
country in 1964 over 27,000 persons died 
of kidney diseases such as nephritis, 
nephrosis, infection, and polycystic dis- 
ease and an additional 70,000 persons 
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died of hypertension which affects or is 
caused by the kidney. Of these, medical 
experts have calculated that a minimum 
of 7,000 patients per year are ideal can- 
didates for treatment with the artificial 
kidney or for the use of kidney trans- 
plants. They are ideal in terms of their 
age, their lack of significant disease in 
other organs and their possibilities for 
100-percent rehabilitation and return to 
the work force. 

I believe that further medical research 
will indicate that this percentage of suit- 
able patients may be even higher. While 
such research is vitally needed and 
should continue, its impetus has been 
diminished by the unfortunate fact that 
we are currently allowing 90 percent or 
more of these ideal patients to die each 
year despite the fact that the techno- 
logic developments of the artificial kid- 
ney and kidney transplants make it pos- 
sible to treat these patients now. 

Each year that goes by without taking 
a positive step to utilize the fruits of 
medical research widens the delivery gap 
in medical care. Artificial kidneys have 
been in continuous clinical use in this 
country since 1946 and thousands of 
patients have been treated for acute dis- 
eases. The first kidney transplantation 
in man was made in 1936, 31 years before 
the recent remarkable achievement of 
the first attempted heart transplant. 
Yet, now in 1968, 32 years later, we are 
treating only 10 percent of the ideal 
patients by strictest medical selective 
criteria and a much smaller percentage 
of the potential patients. 

On March 9, 1960, Dr. Belding Scrib- 
ner, of Seattle, Wash., placed the first 
chronic uremic patient to be deliberately 
launched on chronic maintenance hemo- 
dialysis with an artificial kidney. That 
patient is still living without the use of 
his own kidneys for this entire period. 

This subject was considered so im- 
portant that it was the stimulus for the 
President appointing the first medical 
committee ever set up in the history of 
our country to directly advise the Bureau 
of the Budget. This Committec under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Carl Gottschalk of 
the University of North Carolina and 
composed of the outstanding kidney spe- 
cialists together with economists, law- 
yers, and other interested disciplines did 
an exceptionally thorough and scholarly 
job in researching this problem and in 
designing a workable plan for wider dis- 
tribution of these two new methods of 
treatment within the constraints of 
finances and manpower which are so evi- 
dently with us this year. 

This report was released in the waning 
days of the last congressional session 
and, therefore, received scant public at- 
tention. Our bill provides $20 million for 
the first year and $30 million per year 
thereafter for the establishment of train- 
ing and treatment centers for transplan- 
tation and dialysis in teaching institu- 
tions which will eventually relate to com- 
munity dialysis centers and home dial- 
ysis programs from which patients can 
be redirected to kidney transplantation 
when medically indicated. 

Another title of the bill provides for 
a national Commission to appreciate the 
full range of medical, legal, social, eco- 
nomic, technical, and humanitarian 
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problems involving the role of the Fed- 
eral Government in the prevention and 
treatment of diseases in which trans- 
plantation or artificial organs may be a 
factor. 

This Commission will take up the 
broader problems posed by transplanta- 
tions of all organs as well as the fruits 
of other new developments in medical 
technology which are foreseeable in the 
immediate future such as the use of con- 
trolled sterile environment in burns and 
cancer chemotherapy, artificial ventila- 
tion in emphysema, artificial hearts, and 
electronically sophisticated replacements 
for limbs and organs. 

With these developments in prospect, 
it is vital that we have an on-going 
model program from which we can draw 
the experience that will be necessary for 
realistic planning to prevent a new de- 
livery gap for each major advance in 
medical technology. 

These delivery gaps develop particu- 
larly when an organized health team ap- 
proach is needed or when specialized 
physical facilities are needed or when 
the delivery of this care must be carried 
on in a planned way to prevent disrup- 
tion of the teaching and basic research 
functions so essential to our universities. 

It is fair and reasonable and impor- 
tant that the kidney field receive first 
attention since the clinical trials with 
the artificial kidney have been underway 
for 20 years and human kidney trans- 
plants have been the subject of investi- 
gation for 32 years. 

It is equally important, however, that 
we draw the broadest possible experience 
from this initial program so that we may 
apply it to heart transplants and other 
developments. While the cost of our bill 
is quite low in relationship to the lives 
we will save and the valuable model ex- 
perience it will prove, the price tag 
should not be looked at as a true net cost. 

Indeed, the cost of maintaining a 
young mother with small children on 
dialysis, if efficiently done, may very well 
turn out to be less than the cost of wel- 
fare payments and aid to dependent 
children that the death of such young 
mothers is now leaving behind. 

We have already received encouraging 
support for this bill from the National 
Kidney Foundation, from Dr. George E. 
Schreiner, chairman of the medical 
advisory board of the National Capital 
area chapter of the Kidney Foundation, 
from our concerned medical colleagues 
at the University of Washington and 
from a large number of physicians and 
constituents who have been vitally con- 
cerned with this problem. We trust that 
this bill will get rapid consideration by 
the Senate because of the urgency of its 
content. We believe that it will be read 
and warmly welcomed by the American 
people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an explanatory narrative sum- 
mary of the proposed bill be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the narra- 
tive summary was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NARRATIVE SUMMARY 

The “Artificial Organ, lantation 

and Technological Development Act of 1968” 
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would amend the Public Health Service Act 
to provide for a comprehensive review of the 
medical, technical, social and legal prob- 
lems and opportunities which the Nation 
faces as a result of medical progress towards 
making transplantation of organs, and the 
use of artificial organs a practical alterna- 
tive in the treatment of disease. 

In addition. the bill would also amend 
the Public Health Service Act to provide as- 
sistance to certain non-Federal institutions, 
agencies, and orgazinations for the establish- 
ment and operation of regional and commu- 
nity programs for patients with kidney dis- 
ease and for the conduct of training related 
to such programs. 

Finally, the bill proposes a variety of 
mechanisms for financing the programs out- 
lined, and encourages close cooperation 
among all the federal agencies and depart- 
ments to achieve the bill's objectives. 

Section 2; Following the introductory sec- 
tion of the Artificial Organ, lantation 
and Technological Development Act of 1968, 
Section 2 of the bill amends Part B of Title 
III of the Public Health Service Act by add- 
ing the following three new sections: 


THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TRANSPLANTA- 
TION AND ARTIFICIAL ORGANS 


Under new Section 319 a seven-member 
National Commission on Transplantation 
and Artificial Organs would be appointed by 
the President with the Chairman and mem- 
bers selected on the basis of qualifications in 
medical, legal, social, economic and technical 
fields. The members of the Commission could 
hold no other U.S. Government position dur- 
ing their period of service. 

Over the three-year period for which it is 
proposed to function, the Commission would 
review and report on all medical activities in 
the nation in the field of transplantation 
and the use of artificial organs for the treat- 
ment of disease and would review legal, social 
and technical problems associated with this 
area of medicine. It would also consider var- 
fous ways by which the Federal Govern- 
ment can participate in developing the 
knowledge and facilities for the appropriate 
use of transplantation and artificial organs 
in the treatment of disease and make pro- 
jections of the public need for readily avail- 
able facilities for this purpose. 

The Commission would consult with the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
for review and comment regarding its 
studies, reports and recommendations. Its 
reports would be submitted to the President 
who would in turn transmit them to the 
Congress together with such comments and 
recommendations for legislation as he deem- 
ed appropriate. 

In the performance of its functions the 
Commission could hold hearings, procure 
services of expert consultants, enter into 
contracts and transfer funds to Federal 
agencies, These agencies would be author- 
ized to supply information and to detail 
personnel to the Commission upon its re- 
quest. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION OF REGIONAL 
AND COMMUNITY PROGRAMS FOR THE PREVEN~ 
TION AND TREATMENT OF KIDNEY DISEASES 


The proposed new Section 320 of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act defines a series of pro- 
visions related to financial and other assist- 
ance in the establishment and operation of 
regional and community kidney treatment 
and training programs, Funds would be au- 
thorized to be appropriated in the amounts 
of $20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and $30,000,000 for each succeeding 
fiscal year until and including the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973. These funds would 
be used for assistance in providing informa- 
tion, services and grants for planning, train- 
ing, construction, renovation and percentage 
contributions towards the operation of 
Regional Kidney Centers and Community 
Dialysis Units. 
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Kidney centers 


A “Kidney Center” for the purpose of this 
section of the Act means a “Regional Kid- 
ney Center” established within or as a part 
of a medical school or hospital that has 
demonstrated a high level of professional 
competence in relevant medical disciplines. 
The purpose of such centers would be: 

(a) to train medical and supporting per- 
sonnel; 

(b) to provide transplantation treatment 
for patients with chronic uremia where this 
form of therapy is indicated; 

(c) to provide dialysis treatment when 
medically indicated in connection with train- 
ing, research and transplantation; 

(d) to engage in research and the develop- 
ment of new techniques; 

(e) to coordinate with and establish ap- 
propriate relations with one or more local 
Community Dialysis Units and 

(f) to assure that knowledge and treat- 
ment of kidney disease will evolve in a bal- 
anced fashion; 

This section of the Act also includes in 
the definition of “Kidney Center” a local 
“Community Dialysis Unit” established in 
conjunction with and in a continuing rela- 
tionship with a Regional Kidney Center. 

The purpose of such units would be: 

(a) to provide a central training and treat- 
ment facility for the care of persons having 
chronic kidney disease; 

(b) to provide training and supervision to 
physicians, staff members, and to patients 
who are candidates for home dialysis; 

(c) to foster and promote the availability 
and wider use of the equipment and tech- 
niques of home dialysis. 

Federal assistance grants to kidney centers 
for these purposes would include: 

(1) 100 per cent of the costs directly re- 
lated to the training of physicians, staff 
members, patients and their families; 

(2) 100 per cent of the costs for construc- 
tion or renovation of existing facilities and 
for the necessary equipment to establish a 
Regional Kidney Center under the provisions 
described above; 

(3) 60 to 90 per cent of the costs for con- 
struction or renovation of existing facilities 
and for the necessary equipment to establish 
a Community Dialysis Unit under the pro- 
visions described above. The percentage con- 
tribution shall be determined on the basis 
of the economic status of the particular com- 
munity involved pursuant to guidelines es- 
tablished by the Secretary. 

(4) 90 per cent in the first year of full 
operation, 60 per cent in the second year, 
and 30 per cent in the third year, and there- 
after of the operation and maintenance costs 
of Regional Kidney Centers and Community 
Dialysis Units established pursuant to this 
Act. Provided, however, that grants under 
this subsection may be in lesser amount if 
the Secretary determines that Centers and 
Units are capable of meeting a larger share 
of costs of operation. 

Under the Social Security-Medicare pro- 
visions of the Act, the Secretary, in many 
cases, would find that local centers and 
units were capable of meeting a larger share 
of their operational and maintenance costs. 


THE NATIONAL ADVISORY ON KIDNEY DISEASE 
PROGRAMS 


The purpose of new Section 321 of the 
Public Health Service Act is to establish a 
National Advisory Committee on Kidney Dis- 
ease Programs. This Committee would con- 
sist of 12 members, appointed by the Secre- 
tary, four of which would be currently in 
Government service and eight not otherwise 
in the employ of the United States. The term 
of appointment for each member would be 
four years. 

The Committee would advise and assist 
the Secretary on regulations, policy and ad- 
ministration of this Act as it pertains to 
the diagnosis, treatment and care of patients 
suffering fram kidney disease. The Commit- 
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tee would also review and make recommen- 
dations on grant applications under section 
320 of this Act for the establishment and op- 
eration of regional and community kidney 
disease treatment and training programs, 

In addition, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Kidney Disease Programs would 
review and make recommendations on Kid- 
ney disease programs of other departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government, 
including, but not limited to, these in the 
Veteran’s Administration, the Public Health 
Service, and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration, so that the methods, facili- 
ties, and programs of these agencies can 
best be utilized. Particular attention would 
be paid to the coordination of activities of 
these various agencies in a given region so 
as to insure adequate geographical distribu- 
tion of services and avoid duplication of fa- 
cilities and services. 

Section 3: This section of the “Artificial 
Organ, Transplantation and Technological 
Development Act of 1968" would amend the 
medical provisions of the Social Security Act 
so that: 

1. any individual who upon accepted medi- 
cal authority, judgment and practice re- 
quires continuous intermittent dialysis for 
kidney failure would be eligible for both the 
hospital insurance benefits (Part A) and sup- 
plementary medical insurance portion (Part 
B) of the Medicare program, regardless of 
that individual's age or insured status. Such 
individuals would be allowed to enroll in the 
supplementary medical insurance program at 
any time. Coverage would begin on the first 
day of the month of enrollment and termi- 
nate at the end of the calendar quarter in 
which the individual no longer requires 
dialysis. 

2. “medical and other health services” 
which are covered under the supplementary 
medical insurance program would include: 
“continuous intermittent dialysis and any 
other items or services required for or in con- 
nection with the treatment of kidney failure 
(including items or services under the super- 
vision of a physician, furnished in a place of 
residence used as the patient’s home, if the 
provision of such items or services meets such 
conditions relating to health and safety as 
the Secretary may find necessary); and 

8. individuals qualifying solely because of 
the requirement of dialysis are limited to 
receiving payments under either the hospital 
insurance program or the supplementary 
medical insurance program for those expenses 
incurred for items or services (including con- 
tinuous intermittent dialysis and kidney 
transplantation) which are necessitated by 
such individuals’ kidney failure or by con- 
ditions directly or indirectly related thereto 
or caused thereby. 

Section 4; This section of bill would au- 
thorize and direct the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare to study the effective- 
ness of the coverage extended by the amend- 
ments made by section 3 of this Act to indi- 
viduals with kidney failure, giving particular 
attention to the need for increasing the du- 
ration of the benefits provided in the case 
of such individuals and for any other ad- 
justments which may be indicated because 
of the unique nature of their condition and 
the treatment required. Within six months 
after the effective date of this Act the Secre- 
tary would transmit to the President and 
the Congress a report containing his find- 
ings of fact and any conclusions or recom- 
mendations he may have. 

Section 5: Under this section, the head of 
each department, agency and instrumentality 
of the United States would be authorized and 
directed to cooperate with the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to the max- 
imum extent possible, in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. 

Section 6: This section provides that, ex- 
cept as otherwise specifically provided by any 
amendment made by this Act, there would 
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be authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

Section 7: This section states that the fore- 
going provisions of this Act would become 
effective as of the first day of the first month 
which begins after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES 
AND ELECTIONS ON BILLS TO EN- 
ABLE CITIZENS TEMPORARILY 
RESIDING ABROAD OR IN A STATE 
OTHER THAN THEIR LEGAL PLACE 
OF RESIDENCE—INTRODUCTION 
OF BILL 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, Ameri- 
can citizens serving in the Armed Forces, 
or working with the Armed Forces or 
employed on a civilian basis by the Fed- 
eral Government and other employers, 
who are living temporarily beyond the 
continental limits of the United States 
very often lose their right to vote because 
of difficulties encountered in absentee 
registration and absentee voting. 

The Federal Voting Assistance Act of 
1955 provided for a simple, uniform sys- 
tem for the registration and casting of 
absentee votes by members of the Armed 
Forces and persons accompanying them. 

However, many thousands of civilians 
residing abroad employed either by the 
U.S. Government or private enterprises 
do not enjoy the same privileges and are 
therefore disfranchised because archaic 
State laws prohibit either absentee regis- 
tration or absentee voting or both. Some 
reasonable changes are necessary in 
order to restore the privilege of voting to 
these Americans who are becoming more 
numerous with each passing year. 

U.S. citizens are living in States other 
than their own or in foreign countries 
in ever increasing numbers in keeping 
with the spread of American business 
throughout the world. 

In 1967, President Johnson submitted 
to the Congress a Residency Voting Act 
which I introduced in the Senate on 
May 25, 1967. In June hearings were held 
before the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections on S. 1881 and other meas- 
ures which would extend to U.S. citizens 
the right to vote at least for the offices 
of President and Vice President. 

Two alternatives are available to the 
Congress. One would require that the 
States change their laws so as to permit 
absentee residents to vote for President 
and Vice President, regardless of existing 
statutes prohibiting absentee registra- 
tion. That bill, S. 1881, would also per- 
mit citizens who move from one State to 
another to vote for President and Vice 
President if the citizen has resided in the 
new State since the first day of Septem- 
ber next preceding the date of the presi- 
dential election. 

The second alternative would merely 
recommend to the several States that its 
absentee registration and voting proce- 
dures be extended to all citizens tempo- 
rarily residing abroad. 

A hearing has been scheduled by the 
subcommittee for February 6, 1968, to 
commence at 10 a.m. in room 301 of the 
Old Senate Office Building. The subcom- 
mittee hopes to obtain sufficient expert 
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information to assist it in determining 
which method would better meet the 
need of the citizens and of the States. 

Mr. President, I introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Voting Assistance Act of 1955 so as 
to recommend to the several States that 
their absentee registration and voting 
procedures be extended to all citizens 
temporarily residing outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2884) to amend the Fed- 
eral Voting Assistance Act of 1955 so as 
to recommend to the several States that 
its absentee registration and voting pro- 
cedures be extended to all citizens tem- 
porarily residing abroad, introduced by 
Mr. Cannon, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


PENALTIES FOR CERTAIN ACTS OF 
VIOLENCE OR INTIMIDATION— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 516 


Mr. HOLLINGS submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT NO, 517 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 2516, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


MEDICAL, NUTRITIONAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS: U.S. FAMILY PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE OVERSEAS SUB- 
JECTS FOR JANUARY 31, FEBRU- 
ARY 1 SENATE HEARINGS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Senate Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Aid Expenditures will 
this week resume its public hearings on 
the population crisis, Federal Govern- 
ment expenditures in the area, and on 
S. 1676, my bill to coordinate and dis- 
seminate birth control information upon 
request at home and overseas. 

On Wednesday the subcommittee 
hopes to learn the relationship of im- 
provements in medicine and nutrition 
to the population crisis. On Thursday it 
will look at U.S. family planning pro- 
grams overseas. The hearings start at 
10 a.m. in room 3110, New Senate Office 
Building. 

Wednesday’s population crisis hear- 
ing has been arranged under the auspices 
of the National Institutes of Health at 
my request. As chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, I contacted the Director of the 
National Institutes of Health, Dr. James 
A. Shannon, last May to request help in 
detailing for the general public the ad- 
vances in medical care and related topics 
and how they relate to the developed and 
developing areas of the world. 

Dr. Shannon will discuss the work of 
the National Institutes of Health and 
introduce the four distinguished panel 
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members: Dr. Walsh McDermott, chair- 
man, department of preventive medicine, 
Cornell Medical College; Dr. Ivan Ben- 
nett, Jr., Deputy Director, Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology, the White House; 
Dr. Forrest Linder, professor of biosta- 
tistics, University of North Carolina; 
and Dr. Philip Hauser, director, Popula- 
tion Research Training Center, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Their discussion topics are: 

First. Dr. McDermott, “The Effects of 
Improvements in Medical Care”; 

Second. Dr. Bennett, “The Effects of 
Improved Nutrition on Population 
Growth”; 

Third. Dr. Linder, “The World's 
Changing Population”; and, 

Fourth. Dr. Hauser, “Implications for 
the Future.” 

Thursday’s hearing on U.S. Govern- 
ment assistance in family planning over- 
seas will relate specifically to the work ot 
the Department of State, the Agency for 
International Development, and the 
Peace Corps. 

Witnesses scheduled to testify include 
AID Administrator William S. Gaud; 
AID Assistant Administrator for War on 
Hunger Herbert J. Waters; AID Popula- 
tion Service Director Dr. R. T. Raven- 
holt; Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State for Population Philander P. 
Claxton, Jr., and Peace Corps Director 
Jack Vaughn. 


LACK OF APPROPRIATE SUPPORT IN 
VIETNAM FROM OUR ASIATIC 
FRIENDS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Pentagon officials pridefully report that 
Australia now has 6,300 men in Vietnam, 
New Zealand has 376, and also, that the 
Philippines, whose liberation was 
achieved at the cost of American lives, 
has contributed all of 2,000 noncombat 
engineers to aid us in Vietnam. We have 
nearly 600,000 combat soldiers and air- 
men in South Vietnam and Thailand. 

Talk about our Asiatic friends coming 
to our aid. On a population per capita 
basis, Australia should have nearly 27,- 
000 fighting men; New Zealand 6,300; 
and the Philippines 71,000. Furthermore, 
President Johnson increased aid to 
President Marcos of the Philippine Re- 
public by $100 million. In 1776, King 
George paid the German Duke of Hesse- 
Cassel and other German princelings $20 
million for 29,000 Hessians and other 
Germans who fought with the Redcoats 
seeking to crush the rebellion of the 13 
colonies. Our patriot forefathers con- 
temptuously termed those Hessians mer- 
cenaries. 

Japan and Pakistan, recipients of lib- 
eral amounts of American taxpayers’ 
money throughout the last 20 years, have 
contributed no soldiers whatever. In 
fact, their leaders are hostile to our in- 
volvement. They know we are involved 
in a civil war in Vietnam. They are hor- 
rified over our bombing of North Viet- 
nam and killing and burning and maim- 
ing many thousands of men, women, and 
children. On the basis of population, 
each of these nations should have con- 
tributed more than 200,000 fighting men. 
It is evident this administration is fight- 
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ing an American land war in Southeast 
Asia alone and without the help of Asi- 
atic nations except Thailand and South 
Korea. Those two nations have mani- 
fested their friendship toward us. 
Chiang Kai-shek, the corrupt old war- 
lord ruling Taiwan, recipient of $6 bil- 
lion American aid and boasting an army 
of 600,000, offered to “consider” sending 
troops to Vietnam “if the war situation 
requires it, and if Nationalist China is 
asked.” With friends like that, who needs 
enemies? 


COMPLETE DISCLOSURE OF FINAN- 
CIAL STATUS OF SENATOR YOUNG 
OF OHIO 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
early in 1959, directly after my election 
to the Senate, I reported in writing to the 
Secretary of the Senate a complete state- 
ment of my financial status and holdings 
so that citizens of Ohio would be able to 
judge for themselves whether there is 
ever the slightest conflict of interest in 
the performance of my duties, I have fol- 
lowed that policy annually since 1959. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a letter I wrote to the Secretary 
of the Senate on January 4, 1968, con- 
taining a complete statement of my fi- 
nancial status and holdings. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

JANUARY 4, 1968. 
Hon, Francis R. VALEO, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: The records of your 
office will show that early in 1959 following 
my election to my first term as United States 
Senator I fully disclosed in an open letter 
my financial holdings and status so that my 
constituents and others would be in position 
to judge whether or not at any time there is 
conflict of interest and whether for any sel- 
fish personal reasons I voted or conducted 
myself other than for the best interests of 
citizens of Ohio and of the nation. 

It happens that in the entire history of the 
Republic I am the first member of Congress 
to fully disclose my financial holdings. Also, 
I have made copies of my income tax return 
available for public scrutiny by any news 
reporter. 

Again I file with you a full and complete 
disclosure of my present financial situation. 

My present financial situation is as follows: 

As of January 1, 1968, I own U.S. Govern- 
ment bonds and bonds of W. R. Grace, Gulf 
& Western Industries, Lerner Stores, Murphy 
Oll, Radio Corporation of America and Ten- 
neco, Inc., with a total value of approximately 
$110,000. I own stock in the following cor- 
porations: 100 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Rwy-; 100 Atlantic Richfield; 100 British Pe- 
troleum; 200 Chesapeake & Ohio Rwy.; 5 
Clevite Corp.; 50 Communications Satellite 
Corp.; 200 Continental Oil; 200 Delta Airlines; 
100 General American Transportation; 200 
General Fireproofing; 200 Getty Oil; 1110 W. 
R. Grace; 100 Great Northern Iron; 414 ITT 
Consumer Services pfd.; 300 Lamb Commu- 
nications Inc., 3608 Lucky Stores; 200 Martin 
Marietta; 4 Mobil Oil; 551 Monsanto; 800 
Stauffer Chemical ; 8 Occidental Petroleum; 
100 Offshore Co.; 1200 Ohio Radio Inc.; 100 
Northern Pacific Rwy.; 1000 Phillips Petro- 
leum; 100 Radio Corporation of America; 1550 
Robbins & Myers; 200 G. D. Searle; 1256 
Sellon, Inc.; 500 Sinclair Oll; 1700 Tenneco, 
Inc.; 100 Union Camp Corp. and 100 Union 
Pacific Rwy. The value of these stocks is ap- 
proximately $674,000. 
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I own a home in Washington, D.C. valued 
at approximately $70,000, and real estate in 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, New Smyrna Beach, 
Florida and acreage in Mississippi. The value 
of this real estate approximates $15,000. 
There is an oil lease on acreage I own in 
Mississippi. If the oil producing company 
should drill successfully, my share would 
be 1244% of the profits. 

I have life insurance, including a $10,000 
GI policy, the value of which is approxi- 
mately $41,000. 

Frequently in letters or statements ac- 
companying dividends, officials of oll prò- 
ducing companies in which I own stock 
suggest “write your Congressman and urge 
that he vote to retain the present 27½ % 
depletion allowance for oll and gas produc- 
ing corporations.” As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives in the 81st Congress, I voted 
to abolish this depletion allowance. I have 
not changed my views. As Senator I have 
repeatedly voted and spoken against this de- 
pletion allowance and hope to have an op- 
portunity again this year to vote to reduce 
this to 15% or to eliminate it entirely. As my 
views on this subject are a matter of record, 
there is no reason I should sell oil stock I 
own, 

My income before paying federal income 
and state taxes during 1967 was as follows: 


$30, 000. 00 
Amount received from interest on 

government and other bonds 

and dividends on stock hold- 

ings in excess of interest paid 

out on loans with stock and 
11, 232. 93 
Total income from long and 

short term capital gains on 

stocks and bonds sold above 

loss incurred on sale of stocks 
28, 536. 05 
Net amount received from maga- 

zine articles sold and as hon- 

orarium for a speech outside 


Ohio 635. 00 


70, 403. 98 


I owe the Union Commerce Bank of Cleve- 
land $214,000 and the Riggs National Bank 
of Washington $25,000 and this indebtedness 
is secured by deposit of collateral—bonds 
and stock—worth approximately three times 
the amount of the loans. 

In addition, I owe current bills of approx- 
imately $3,500 to Washington and Cleveland 
stores and business concerns for recent pur- 
chases and for home improvement and re- 
pair work. 

Otherwise, I am not indebted to any in- 
dividual or corporation—owing no unsecured 
obligations or loans to anyone. 

Also, I own an Oldsmobile 1964 automobile, 
household furniture, paintings, etc. and 
have a few thousand dollars in checking and 
savings accounts. 

My income tax return for 1967 has not 
been prepared. When it is prepared a copy 
will be mailed you. 

I attest that the foregoing statement is a 
true and correct detailed statement of my 
financial holdings and status. You have my 
authority to disclose this, 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN M. YOUNG. 


THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today the President is sending 
to Congress a record spending budget 
for domestic programs in the midst of a 
nondeclared war. 

The President has submitted his 
budget on the basis that it can be ac- 
cepted by Congress and leave us with but 
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an $8 billion deficit for fiscal year 1969. 
That is not correct. 

A careful analysis of the budget sub- 
mitted to Congress shows that the def- 
icit for the fiscal year 1969 will not be $8 
billion, as the President states. The ac- 
tual deficit after relating spending to in- 
come will be in excess of $28 billion in 
fiscal 1969, reduced only by such tax in- 
creases or expenditure reductions as 
Congress may later approve. 

How do they reconcile the difference 
between the true deficit of more than $28 
billion and the President’s claim of a 
projected $8 billion deficit? First, they 
reduce the $28.25 billion deficit by $12.9 
billion as being the amount of revenue 
which they expect to be derived from the 
President’s recommendations for tax in- 
creases. 

This would reduce the $28.25 billion 
deficit to $15.3 billion—that is, if the tax 
increase is enacted in the exact manner 
in which the President has requested. 

Then, in order to reach the $8 billion 
figure, they have included $7.3 billion of 
accumulations in the various trust 
funds—money which under the law does 
not under any circumstances belong to 
the U.S. Government, and money which 
cannot be diverted to general revenue 
without action by Congress. Yet, for 
bookkeeping purposes, this trust fund 
money is counted as though it were 
normal revenue to the U.S. Government 
in order to reduce the amount of the 
deficit. In this manner the President is 
able to report to the American people an 
$8 billion deficit. 

This bookkeeping maneuver can be for 
one purpose only; and that is, to lull the 
American people into complacency and 
lead them to believe that the country is 
not really facing a national crisis as a re- 
sult of the deficit spending of the Great 
Society. 

The President, in his state of the Union 
message, mentioned certain reductions 
which were signed into law last year 
based upon a legislative proposal passed 
by Congress, wherein we did reduce some 
spending items last year and, in addi- 
tion, reduced the number of civilian per- 
sonnel on the Government payroll by & 
projected 2 percent. 

The President boasted of this as being 
one of the reductions achieved by his ad- 
ministration. However, if we turn to 
page 530 of the budget we will find that 
the administration is not planning a re- 
duction in the number of employees but 
is asking for 45,600 additional employees 
ae added to the payroll in fiscal year 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I be permitted to continue for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the tabulation giving the breakdown of 
these items by agencies as appearing on 
page 530 of the budget report be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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TABLE F-1.—SUMMARY OF FULL-TIME PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


As of June— Increase, As of June— Increase, 
Agency 1969 over Agency 1969 over 
1967 1968 1969 1968 1967 1968 1969 1968 
actual estimate estimate actual estimate estimate 
spe tho of Be ogy military and mili- en of Transportation 55, 187 57, 700 59, 600 1,900 
K 2 1, 193,657 1, 220, 500 1, 223, 500 3,000 | Treasu Sep a 5 81, 591 „ 000 85, 500 3,500 
Post ce 1 . 528, 254 550, 6 568, 400 17,800 | Atomic Commission 2.013 7.150 7.300 150 
— General Serv Administration. 37,117 38, 300 39,700 1,400 
. EAE S e a a 1,721,911 1,771,100 1,791,900 20, 800 rin Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
= — T 33,726 32, 400 32, 600 200 
Department of Agriculture.............. 85, 723 85, 800 86, 300 500 Vetorans’ „ Po AD aa 52, 100 1,900 
Department of Commerce 25, 26, 200 27,000 800 | Other agencies: 
Department of Defense, civil 31,980 32, 200 32,600 400 Selective Service System 7,200 —300 
De 9 of Health, Education, and Small Business ‘Administration 4,300 400 
BAE e 97,792 105, 400 108, 800 3, 400 Tennessee Valley Authority. 12, 350 350 
Department of Housing and Urban De- The Panama Canal 4.950 50 
velopment. — 14.250 14, 800 16, 200 1,400 U.S. Information Agency 50 
Department of the Interio! 60, 606 61, 100 63, 500 2, 400 Miscellaneous agencies 1. 50 1,550 
Department of Justice. 33,176 33, 650 34,200 550 
Department of Labor. 9, 461 9,700 10, 700 ant 400 
Department of State 26, 849 26, 900 27, 000 100 AE aa for contingencies ..-...-.-.-- 2, 400 
Agency for International Develop- 
(SR ORR E a 16,713 17,609 18, 100 500 1 Co Sas SOBEL AES fC Speyer sek 45, 600 
„ „24⁰ 1, 400 1,600 200 


1 Excludes member-employees of the Soldiers’ Home. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I call attention to the fact that 
only 3,000 of the 45,600 are allocated for 
the Defense Department. The other 42,- 
600 are all to be distributed among the 
civilian agencies so as to carry out the 
expansion of the Great Society. 

Every civilian agency of the Govern- 
ment, under the President’s recommen- 
dations, is asking for an increase in per- 
sonnel for the next fiscal year with just 
one exception; and that is, the Selective 
Service, which agency plans a reduction 
of 300. Every other agency of the Gov- 


ernment is planning an increase in its 
payroll, 

I asked the Budget officials how they 
reconcile a request for 46,000 extra em- 
ployees when at the same time we are 
being told that they are carrying out a 
mandate of the Congress to reduce the 
number of employees by 2 percent, and 
I got this amazing explanation. They 
said that the 2 percent is taken off what 
they would have added if Congress had 
not acted. 

This is a most ridiculous explanation. 
Not even a sixth-grade student would 


ever brie to put that over on the American 
people. 

I also call attention to the fact that 
the President says he is only asking for 
$10 billion extra and that this is neces- 
sary to carry out the built-in obligations 
previously approved by Congress. That 
cannot be verified by the President’s own 
budget. To prove this point I ask unani- 
mous consent that page 55 of the budget 
report be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the page was 
po han to be printed in the RECORD, as 

ollows: 


TABLE 4,.—BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAYS BY AGENCY 


{In millions of dollars} 


Budget authority Budget authori 
Description Description vss 
1967 1968 £ 1967 1968 1969 
actu estimate estimate actual estimate estimate 
Loan Total budget authority and outlays—Continued 
. of Housing and Urban Development. 5,947 3,879 2, 579 Department of the Interior nennen 656 863 857 
Department of the Interlor 13 19 10 Department of Justice 406 462 542 
Department of Labor . 2 „ —114 Department of Labor 4.692 4,772 4.836 
Treasury Department- oan. en 6) ) Post Office Department. 1,215 1,174 920 
General 9 oe dete —3 —46 fl Department of State. . 402 399 428 
Veterans’ Administration 590 555 302 Department of Transportatio 6, 262 6, 696 6,525 
Other independent agencies 2, 136 1,615 1,211 Hiart A Department. 33, 083 14, 456 15,410 
Atomic Wr 2, 199 2, 509 2,755 
Total, loan authority and net lending 10,618 7,174 4,618 General Ser es Administration 113 316 330 
— National Aeronautics and Space Administration 4,966 4, 587 4,369 
Total bud t euthorky sad outlays: Veterans’ Administration 6,929 7, 828 7,790 
Legishati 261 222 Other Independent ... 8431 7,397 7,595 


1 Less than $500,000. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
table shows, Mr. President, that the Pres- 
ident is calling for a total of $15 billion 
in additional appropriation authority, 
and this increase will appear under the 
various appropriations as they come be- 
fore Congress later this year. The ad- 
ministration is asking for $15 billion 
extra spending money; but less than $5 
billion of that is for defense, and the 
remainder is for the expansion of the 
Great Society programs. 

I will discuss this subject in detail a 
little later, but I could not let it go by 
unchallenged that we can pass a record 
budget calling for expenditures of $186 

cCxIv——79—Part 1 


billion under the new so-called unified 
budget, an alltime record, and that we 
can carry out all the proposals in this 
budget with just an $8 billion deficit. 
We are facing a $28 billion deficit next 
year with no tax increase. That $28 bil- 
lion will be reduced only to the extent 
that we increase taxes and provide addi- 
tional revenue or to the extent that Con- 
gress cuts these appropriation requests 
back to a realistic level and forces a re- 
duction of expenditures—and I say force 
it, not just pass a mandate down to the 
White House where it can be imple- 
mented with promises. We are about to 
go broke on promises in this country. 


Many questions are being raised by the 
economists of this country as to the trend 
of our economy and as to just how pros- 
perous we shall be this year. I do not 
believe anyone can predict with any de- 
gree of accuracy what the condition of 
the economy will be in calendar year 
1968. But I will say this: Based upon 
the President’s state of the Union mes- 
sage and based upon what he is asking 
for in this budget, this is starting out 
as one of the “most promising” years 
we have ever had. The big question is, 
Can the country finance all these prom- 
ises without going broke? If all this can 
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be done in the midst of a full-scale war, 
it appears that we have reached utopia. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
listened with interest to what the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Delaware 
just said; and I am certain that the 
questions he has raised—some, if not all, 
of which are highly meritorious—will be 
reviewed thoroughly very early by the 
appropriate committees of both Houses 
and Congress as a whole. 

I would point out that during this 
fiscal year, Congress was responsible for 
reducing the Presidential budget re- 
quests by just under $6 billion. I believe 
that the normal course of Congress— 
year after year—has been to apply the 
scalpel wherever feasible. I would antici- 
pate that the same procedure would be 
followed this year. 

In my opinion, the President has done 
a good job in scaling down what the 
various agencies have asked for; and he 
has tried to come up with calculations 
that are reasonable and understandable, 
especially in the light of the new method 
used in presenting the budget. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
Senator is correct. 

Last year, Congress reduced the budg- 
etary requests for fiscal year 1968 by 
approximately $6 billion. However, again, 
when we were told that for fiscal 1969 
they were asking for $10 billion extra 
appropriations we find that the $10 bil- 
lion request is over and beyond what he 
“asked” for last year and not beyond 
what Congress gave him. When you put 
the two together, we find the adminis- 
tration is actually asking for $16 billion 
more than it got last year. 

I believe we must separate what was 
asked for and what was actually appro- 
priated. That is why I point out that if 
Congress accepts this 1969 budget as it is 
before us we shall be appropriating $15 to 
$16 billion more than was appropriated 
last year, or approximately $10 billion 
more than was asked for last year. 

As one who believes that Congress will 
have to face up to the question of whether 
we will or will not raise taxes and how 
we are going to finance this budget, I 
believe we also must ask ourselves 
whether we can afford this expansion on 
the home front at a time when we have 
at least one war underway plus all the 
other problems confronting us interna- 
tionally. I do not wish to get into that 
phase of the discussion today. We shall 
discuss it later. 

I feel strongly that Congress must not 
drift along and let time pass without 
facing up to this budgetary problem, We 
should let the American people know 
whether there will or will not be a tax 
increase, whether we shall or shall not 
roll back expenditures. 

Personally, I believe we will have to 
do some of both. But we cannot solve 
this financial problem unless we sit down 
and face up to exactly how much we 
are spending and where these continuous 
deficits will lead us. This question will 
require the cooperation of all of us, on 
both sides of the aisle, to work together 
to restore some degree of solvency. 

I agree fully with the majority lead- 
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er. I do not believe this is a political 
question. I do not believe it is a ques- 
tion upon which Congress can point the 
finger at the President and say, “It is 
your responsibility.” He cannot spend a 
dime that we do not appropriate. On the 
other hand, he cannot point a finger at 
Congress because he signs the same bills. 
So we are all in it together, equally re- 
sponsible, and we should all have the 
same objective. We must sit down to- 
gether and agree to tighten our belts and 
decide where we can make these cuts. 
We must recognize that when we reduce 
expenditures it will hurt every one of us 
in our own pet programs. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, The Senator from 
Delaware has made a very fair state- 
ment. It is the responsibility of Congress 
and of the President. The President pro- 
poses, but Congress disposes. 

I agree with the distinguished Sen- 
ator when he says that there should be 
further cuts in Government expenditures 
and at the same time a surcharge tax 
imposed, I believe that if we do not face 
up to this dual responsibility, inflation 
may well get out of hand, and the peo- 
ple will be paying far more than would 
be paid in the way of a surcharge on in- 
come tax. 

I would also point out, that according 
to my best understanding; the surcharge 
tax would not apply to people having in- 
comes of less than $5,000; but it would 
apply to people whose taxable income was 
$5,000 or more. 

With a 10-percent surcharge it would 
operate as follows: If a person paid $1,000 
in income taxes last year, the 10-percent 
surcharge would be applied adding a just 
ain to that tax, making it a total of 

1,100. 

This matter will be studied thoroughly. 
We will not get anywhere, however, by 
blaming the President; because, in exer- 
cising his responsibilities, he is doing 
everything he can possibly do to hold 
down expenditures within the depart- 
ments. But how one man can oversee 
them all, how one man can know what 
is going on at all times in each agency 
is, I believe, an impossibility. 

It will be recalled that the President 
sent out orders to the departments to 
cut down, aside from Vietnam, by 10 per- 
cent. It will be recalled that during the 
recess he also sent out orders to the 
State Department to cut its personnel by 
10 percent, and that included the Agency 
for International Development. 

So I believe the President is doing all 
he can possibly do. Iam sure that he will 
welcome whatever assistance Congress 
can gave him in respect to reducing his 
request, because that has been the Presi- 
dent’s policy since he has been in the 
White House. He is not at all averse, I 
might add, to Congress exercising its 
prerogatives, to the end that a more 
stringent and a better tailored budget 
can result. 

Now I should like, Mr. President, to 
talk about the presentation of the budget 
by the President today. 


A CLEARER AND MORE UNIFIED 
BUDGET FOR THE PEOPLE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
March the President appointed a com- 
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mittee of 16 eminent men, including the 
chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of our Committee on Appropriations, 
to review the budget concepts and the 
manner of presenting the budget. The 
Commission reported in October, and this 
budget reflects the bulk of their recom- 
mendations. It is, in fact, amazing that 
the President and the Budget Bureau 
were able to put such significant changes 
into effect in the fiscal year 1969 budget 
in such short notice. 

The new budget has a number of strik- 
ing advantages over the older approaches 
it replaces. For example: 

The new budget is comprehensive: 

It includes virtually all funds admin- 
istered by the Government. This appears 
to add some $47 billion to the old familiar 
budget figures. But let us remember, they 
have been there for some time—counted 
or not. The new, higher figures may be 
hard for us to get used to, but they are a 
truer reflection of the facts of Govern- 
ment finance. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I say to 
the distinguished majority leader that 
I applaud what he is saying in this re- 
gard. 

I have the honor of serving as chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance. 
When people come to me to discuss the 
national debt or the budget, I point out 
that the way the law has made us keep 
books and the way it has been done in 
the past, was such that one really did not 
know what the national debt was or 
what the deficit or the surplus was be- 
cause there were so many things left out 
that should be in or so many things that 
were in that should not be in it. 

The matter that the Senator is dis- 
cussing here is very important because 
the question of whether we have a sur- 
plus or a deficit in the social security 
trust fund for a year is a very important 
item in a 1-year budget. 

I am very happy to see that this im- 
portant item and a number of other 
items to which the Senator made refer- 
ence, are now being made a part of the 
budget. One can look at the budget and 
determine on balance if the Government 
is spending more than it is taking in or 
taking in more than it is spending. Now, 
for the first time, we will be able to look 
at the entire picture and get an impres- 
sion as to where we stand on Govern- 
ment spending, whether we are taxing 
more than we are spending, whether 
more is coming in than is going out, or 
vice versa. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Senator from Louisiana has 
been advocating this type of budget for 
at least the last decade. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am pleased 
to see this happen. I had nothing to do 
with it happening. It did not make much 
sense to do it the way we were doing it. 
I am pleased that someone, not influ- 
enced by my thinking, made a study and 
arrived at the same conclusion I had 
that this is the way it should be done. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Louisiana has spoken so often on this 
matter that it has been like drops of rain 
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that have accumulated and have at last 
been felt. We have this comprehensive 
budget which, in my opinion, could even 
be more comprehensive in that there 
should be added whatever assets this 
Government has in the form of projects 
such as the Bonneville Authority, the 
Libby Dam, in Montana, the Yellowtail, 
and so forth. These undertakings are not 
liabilities, by any means. They are reve- 
nue producing and have been financed 
on a loan basis fully repayable with in- 
terest. They are valuable assets and 
should be included in the comprehensive 
budget. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Govern- 
ment were an extremist, it could sell 
those assets, if it had to, and at a very 
good price. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect, because Yellowtail, Libby Dam, and 
Hungry Horse are just what the Senator 
has said—they are assets. They have an 
estimated life of 100 years and 30 to 50 
years from now, after they are fully paid 
out with interest, all revenue derived 
from these great projects—after operat- 
ing costs—would go into the General 
Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair). The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in line with the point raised 
by the Senator from Louisiana and the 
Senator from Montana on counting these 
projects as assets, I think that it is a 
good plan to itemize them in the budget 
at the depreciated value in our assets, as 
well as the accrued liabilities of the Gov- 
ernment, so we can get the true picture. I 
agree completely that this would be a 
step in the right direction. 

I do not question that it is better to 
include in a report to the Congress the 
expenditures under these trust funds. 
That always has to be taken into con- 
sideration when we consider taxes. 

The point I raised earlier, and the 
point on which I disagreed with the ad- 
ministration, is that trust fund receipts 
cannot be counted as normal income for 
the purpose of reporting our deficit. 

I shall illustrate this point with a hy- 
pothetical case. Assume for the moment 
that we are going to enact the 10-percent 
tax increase and that it will produce $10 
billion. That could be earmarked and put 
into the social security trust fund, and 
under this new accounting procedure we 
would get the same result in reporting 
next year’s deficit. We know that if all 
of that money is turned over to the social 
security trust fund it would improve the 
financial status of the trust. 

I repeat, we could earmark this income 
tax revenue and put it in the social secu- 
rity trust fund, and then. everybody 
would say, “You have really taken care 
of the social security trust fund,” yet we 
would have the same result of a deficit of 
$8 billion next year because the accumu- 
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lation in the trust fund is; counted for 
the purpose of reducing the reported 
deficit. That is an absurd situation. The 
example just made shows that this would 
not work. The Government has no 
right to claim these trust fund surpluses 
as though they were normal revenue, any 
more than a bank would which is ad- 
ministering a $5-million trust for some 
of its customers. The bank cannot in- 
clude the value of that trust in its finan- 
cial statement. They are two separate 
parts entirely. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with the 
Senator. The money paid into the social 
security fund is for a specific purpose 
and must be used for a specific purpose. 
The Senator has a valid point. But the 
fund itself represents a valuable item in- 
sofar as its revenues exceed the obliga- 
tions against it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Louisiana mentioned the national 
debt. I am wondering what effect, if any, 
the revised budgetary method will have 
on the national debt. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I am not a financial 
expert, but it would be my assumption 
that the inclusion of such items as the 
trust funds, for example, which in reality 
are separate items, would have no effect 
on the debt, as such, because interest 
would accrue to them. The Government 
expenditures would be indicated to the 
same extent as they always have been 
and as long as we have to borrow money 
to meet those expenditures and as long 
as outgo exceeds income, the steady ac- 
cretion in the national debt will continue 
to be with us. The debt now is between 
$13 billion and $14 billion—6 percent of 
the total budget—and will probably con- 
tinue on that basis according to past per- 
formance, 

The only way the debt could be re- 
duced would be to bring outgo under in- 
come to the end that some of the prin- 
cipal can be paid off. I do not believe, 
however, that that has been the case for 
many decades now. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. As I under- 
stand the Senator’s response, so far as 
he can determine at the moment, this 
new budgetary method will have no effect 
on the method of calculating the national 
debt. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is my under- 
standing, but I repeat again that I am 
not a financial expert. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from Virginia is cor- 
rect. It would have no effect at all on 
our national debt because to the extent 
that we use Government trust funds we 
put Government I O U’s over there and 
they are counted as a part of the debt. 

One change that is in this budget 
which I like is that heretofore participa- 
tion certificates were counted as a re- 
duction in expenditures and not as a part 
of the national debt. From now on, under 
this “unfied budget” participation cer- 
tificate sales, which are 100 percent guar- 
anteed by the Government, will be 
counted as a part of the national debt. 
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This is the position I have taken all 
along. They will not be used as a reduc- 
tion in expenditures. It is another means 
to finance the debt. 

Under this unified picture we will get 
a truer presentation of the debt. 

There are many features in this 
method that are improvements over the 
previous method. I make that statement 
even though I have pointed out certain 
areas with which I disagree. Perhaps we 
can ultimately get a true picture of our 
financial situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, President, 
in the area of the national debt, I wish 
to direct the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that for some years we had a resolu- 
tion known as the Saltonstall resolution, 
calling for a full statement of all of this 
Nation’s contingent liabilities. 

The Senator from Louisiana was will- 
ing to go along with that but he wanted 
to add, in addition, a statement of all the 
assets that we have available to us in 
one respect or another to meet those 
contingent liabilities, so we would not be 
looking at only the hole in the doughnut 
but the doughnut and the hole. 

We did pass that resolution through 
the Senate and a study is now being 
made, I believe, in the Treasury to see 
what that picture would be when you 
looked at the entire matter. It should 
have been available to the American 
people a long time ago, but we will know 
when we get a look at it and we will have 
a chance to make our suggestions as to 
what the overall picture is. 

I suppose the biggest single item that 
one finds difficulty in calculating is the 
Nation’s greatest asset, and that is its 
people and the ability to tax income of 
the American people, as well as their 
assets, in order to pay off the debt. 

When one looks at the tremendous as- 
sets the Nation has, as well as potential 
assets, I believe that he is going to be 
very greatly impressed and his pessimism 
= be dissolved, to a considerable ex- 

nt. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would agree with 
the Senator. I think that the Saltonstall- 
Long approach in this matter is very 
fair. It should reveal not only what we 
have in the way of liabilities which I 
think we all generally know, but also it 
should disclose huge assets that very few 
Americans appreciate fully. 

Mr. President, the new budget is uni- 
fied with a single one-page plan that 
covers congressional action on 8 
tions as well as the resulting 
tures, the receipts, and the deficit. It also 
shows more clearly the proposed means of 
financing the deficit. 

The new budget is a more valuable eco- 
nomic document: Spending by the Gov- 
ernment is separated from its lending 
operations, so that the differing effects 
of these two activities can be more easily 
gaged. 

Finally, the new budget treats the sale 
of participation certificates as a form of 
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borrowing. This move also adds about $4 
billion to the apparent deficit, as com- 
pared with the older measures, even 
though there is no change in the actual 
facts. Reasonable men may reasonably 
differ on whether these participation 
sales should be treated as a reduction in 
Government assets or as an increase in 
liabilities. The majority of the Commis- 
sion members took the latter point of view 
and the President and his advisers have 
voluntarily decided to follow this advice. 

The remaining changes recommended 
by the Commission should be instituted 
as soon as feasible. For example, shift- 
ing to the more businesslike accrual ac- 
counting, and identifying the subsidy ele- 
ment in several loan programs, are 
desirable steps—but steps that may pru- 
dently take 2 years or so to implement. 

Today is indeed a landmark day in the 
annals of Federal budgeting. The Presi- 
dent has given us a comprehensive and 
conceptually sound document—one 
which will enhance our consideration of 
its proposals, and also add to public un- 
derstanding. 

We now have the responsibility to weigh 
it carefully, recognize its domestic and 
international content, and vote on it 
accordingly. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SOUND AND SEN- 
SIBLE BUDGET 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the budget 
we have received today is both sensible 
in its approach and sound in its answers 
to our urgent national needs. 

Our Nation is the richest and most 
powerful in the world. Our defense 
forces are stronger now than at any 
point in our history. Our standard of 
living is the envy of all other nations. 
Our economy is experiencing an un- 
precedented period of sustained growth. 

But we also have serious problems. 
Abroad, we are fighting a costly war in 
Vietnam and we face grave tensions else- 
where in the world. At home, various ills 
beset us—among them poverty, urban 
blight, crime, poor education and hous- 
ing for too many of our citizens, and 
polluted air and water. 

Under President Johnson’s leadership, 
we have begun to make real inroads on 
our domestic problems. We must con- 
tinue the job. This is not a time to stand 
pat. We simply cannot affort to ignore 
the challenges that confront us, whether 
they come from foreign agressors or arise 
out of deep-seated grievances within our 
own shores. The President made that 
abundantly clear in his forthright and 
realistic state of the Union message. 

Our needs are many, but our resources 
limited. Therefore the President has had 
to distribute the budget dollar on a 
strict priority basis. I think he has chosen 
wisely in his priorities. 

About 32 percent of the total increase 
in outlays in fiscal 1969 is needed for 
improvements in our defense forces. An- 
other 40 percent of the increase will be 
for benefit payments required by law for 
social security, medicare, and other so- 
cial insurance trust funds. The second 
stage of the pay raises we voted last year 
for Government personnel will begin on 
July 1, 1968. It will account for 15 per- 
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cent of the increase in total budget out- 
lays between 1968 and 1969. Finally, 
other relatively fixed charges, such as 
interest on the debt, public assistance, 
and veterans pensions, will account for 
12 percent of the fiscal year 1969 in- 
crease. These obligations, approved by 
Congress, cannot be sidestepped. 

These figures I have just cited come to 
99 percent of the rise in outlays—for 
defense, pay, and for charges relatively 
fixed under present law. 

This is a tight budget, as the Presi- 
dent pointed out in his state of the 
Union message. This point is under- 
scored when we consider that outlays 
for the more controllable portion of the 
budget will be up by less than one-half 
of 1 percent. 

This hold-the-line policy has not been 
applied arbitrarily. As I pointed out 
earlier, the budget reflects judgments 
about the Nation’s priorities. This means 
that some high priority programs will 
be increased on a selective basis to help 
meet urgent domestic needs; for exam- 
ple, manpower training and job develop- 
ment, the model cities program, efforts 
to curb the rising crime rate, air and 
water pollution control, and health care 
for mothers and infants. 

The President has urged that we give 
these increases careful consideration. I 
trust that we will and that our response 
will be favorable. 

At the same time, he has proposed 
budget decreases or legislative program 
reforms in most of the major Govern- 
ment agencies. He has similarly asked 
for support and approval of these pro- 
posals for savings. 

This, it seems to me, is what the Con- 
gress has been calling on the President 
to provide: 

The needed amounts for defense and 
other mandatory programs; 

His priorities.as to those urgent pro- 
grams for which we should increase our 
expenditures modestly; 

Suggestions on programs or activities 
which can and should be reduced or re- 
formed because of changed circum- 
stances or a lesser order of priority. 

This President Johnson has done— 
and done well, I urge Congress to co- 
operate in supporting both the budget 
and revenue-raising proposals we now 
have before us. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON PRESENTS EX- 
CELLENT INTERNATIONAL GRAINS 
ARRANGEMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Friday President Johnson sent to the 
Senate for its consideration the Interna- 
tional Grains Arrangement which will 
be a valued benefit for the Nation’s 
wheatgrowers. I know that wheatgrow- 
ers have valued previous arrangements. 
The new arrangement which includes 
higher minimum prices for world trade 
will benefit wheat farmers even more. 

The food aid portion of the arrange- 
ment will do double duty for the United 
States. First, it means that other devel- 
oped countries will be sharing the world’s 
aid burden so that the United States can 
spend less abroad. 

Second, it means that other wheat 
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exporting countries will have less wheat 
to sell in the world’s commercial markets 
since they will be providing some of their 
grain for food aid programs for the next 
3 years. 

I hope that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, in conducting hearings on the 
proposed arrangement, will make sure 
that it is the intention of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to keep U.S. wheat com- 
petitive in world markets and to take 
measures which will require other ex- 
porting countries to shoulder their part 
of the task of maintaining wheat price 
stability. 

As President Johnson said on Fri- 
day, this arrangement is a big step for- 
ward in the administration’s overall 
effort to strengthen and stabilize our 
farm economy. 

I hope the Senate will firmly support 
this excellent arrangement. 


PHILIPPINES SHOW THE WAY BY 
RATIFYING ALL HUMAN RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
1963, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, with strong support from 
the United States, designated 1968 as 
the International Year for Human 
Rights. In 1965 the General Assembly 
called upon all members to ratify before 
1968 the human rights conventions. 

All of us know the record of the Sen- 
ate. Of the five human rights conven- 
tions submitted to the Senate, only the 
Supplementary Slavery Convention has 
been approved. 

By comparison with our own inaction, 
the record of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines is truly remarkable. 

The Republic of the Philippines, only 
21 years old, has ratified all nine of the 
human rights conventions. 

The United States can certainly take 
a lesson from the young Philippines. The 
Senate can make a real start, this year, 
by giving its advice and consent to the 
Conventions on Foreed Labor, Freedom 
of Association, Genocide, and Political 
Rights of Women. 


THE MOTIVES BEHIND THE NORTH 
KOREAN SEIZURE OF THE “PUEBLO” 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on Friday, 
January 26, I addressed the Senate con- 
cerning what I believed to be a signifi- 
cant part of the motivation of the ac- 
tions of the North Koreans in their cap- 
ture of the U.S.S. Pueblo. 

Today, Mr. President, I should like to 
return to that subject and spell out in 
greater detail the facts that prompt me 
to believe that the North Korean moti- 
vation is precisely what I alluded to on 
Friday. 

There is clear evidence that Kim Il- 
song of North Korea is playing the old 
game of dictators who are sorely pressed 
at home by economic and political diffi- 
culties which they have proven incapa- 
ble of solving. 

While South Korea’s economy has be- 
gun to boom over the last few years and 
has recently been growing each year at 
a rate somewhere between 8 and 11 
percent per annum, Kim Il-song’s econ- 
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omy has declined dramatically over the 
last few years primarily because of a 
drop in the growth of industrial produc- 
tion. Industrial production in North Ko- 
rea has declined from an average of 35 
percent annually between 1955 and 1960, 
to about 15 percent between 1961 and 
1964, and even lower during the last 2 
years. Meanwhile, Kim Il-song’s agricul- 
ture production could not take up the 
slack, was barely able to maintain its 
normal levels, and could not offset the 
dramatic decline in industrial growth. 

When one stops to realize that North 
Korea was bequeathed at the end of 
World War II almost the entire indus- 
trial power base and industrial resources 
of the peninsula of Korea, one can get 
an idea of how dramatic Kim Il-song’s 
failures have been, and when one rea- 
lizes that the Republic of South Korea 
began its independent life in 1946 with 
no industrial power and no proven in- 
dustrial resources, its performance over 
the last 20 years ‘s a modern miracle, 
and those Members of the Senate who 
have so stanchly defended aid for Ko- 
rea can take a full measure of credit. 

As year after year went by Kim Il- 
song was faced by a tremendous loss of 
face as the Republic of South Korea be- 
gan to catch up and, in some ways, to 
surpass it. Kim Il-song’s remedy for his 
failures has been to tighten his police 
controls over every aspect of life in North 
Korea. He placed the dead hand of col- 
lectivism upon North Korea’s agricul- 
ture, giving him a firm grip over the 
farmers but denying him the motivation 
from them that might have increased 
production. 

Because his failures becames more and 
more apparent to the U.S.S.R. and to the 
People’s Republic of China, Kim Il-song 
found it difficult to justify to them his 
dissipation of the great advantages he 
inherited in 1946. He squirmed from one 
side to the other and finally in October 
1966, declared that North Korea was in- 
dependent of every other house in com- 
munism, including both China and 
Russia. 

During that declaration of independ- 
ence in October 1966, he also stressed 
the necessity of building his party orga- 
nization in the Republic of South Korea 
and advocated united front tactics. But 
over the last year Kim Il-song’s ridicu- 
lous posturing made it even more ap- 
parent that those tactics had no chance 
of success. In Kim Il-song’s latest speech 
he abandoned that Soviet-type united 
front tactics and said that “unification 
must be realized within our generation.” 
He asked, “How can we sit idly by when 
the people in South Korea are fighting 
and shedding their blood?” 

So, ideologically, Kim Il-song aban- 
doned any pretense of legitimacy and 
declared a bloodier policy for the Re- 
public of South Korea. In order to do 
this, he had to purge his No. 4 leader, 
Pak Kum Chol, end his No. 5 man, Lee 
Hyo Sun, who had been guiding the 
united front tactics in the south. In ad- 
dition to purging possible opponents in 
his ruling clique, Kim Il-song embarked 
upon the cult of personality and adopted 
all the trappings of megalomania. 

Which brings us down to the worst 
failure of megalomaniacs—a tendency to 
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miscalculate their own power and influ- 
ence. And here is where the free world 
faces its direct threat: Has Kim Il-song 
miscalculated again, even as he did in 
1950? An examination of the evidence is 
now important to us all. 

He recently exhorted Communists to 
accomplish the revolution in the south 
“at all costs.” Here is one example of 
what that phrase means. He determined 
to assassinate President Pak and to blow 
up everyone in the Blue House, He 
trained 31 North Korean officers for 
many months. Thirty-one assassins were 
then given 2 weeks’ intensive training. 
On January 16 they assembled in Kae- 
song. Each assassin was given a U.S.S.R. 
submachinegun and pistol, one antitank 
grenade, eight antipersonnel grenades, 
and 5 days’ rations. In gross violation of 
the armistice agreement, these assassins 
were infiltrated through the demilitar- 
ized zone. Because of the bravery of the 
South Korean farmers, woodcutters, and 
simple citizens, they were discovered and 
intercepted, hunted down, killed or cap- 
tured before they could touch President 
Pak. 

The photographs and equipment of 
Kim II-song's assassins have been di- 
rectly displayed to the North Korean 
officers at Panmunjom. The representa- 
tive of the United Nations informed the 
North Koreans at Panmunjom that Kim 
Il-song's plan to assassinate President 
Pak had badly misfired. Kim II-song's 
latest attempt at crime had, the United 
Nations representative declared, marked 
North Korea as an “outcast among 
nations.” 

Kim Il-song’s difficulties at home not 
only led him to attempt the practice of 
direct political assassination of oppo- 
nents at home and abroad, but also to 
adopt a policy of piracy at sea. The in- 
competent and ineffectual dictator had 
such contempt for his own people that 
he believed that their confidence in him 
would increase according to his success 
as a domestic and international outlaw. 

The facts of the U.S.S. Pueblo affair 
are indisputable. The encounter started 
about noon on January 22, 1968, when 
two fishing trawlers from Wonsan circled 
the Pueblo, giving no signal, verbal or 
otherwise. These two boats disappeared 
by late afternoon. 

On January 23, at about noon, a North 
Korean subchaser circled the Pueblo 
three times, and on the last circle 
signaled the Pueblo to heave to or be 
fired upon. You have heard the Pueblo’s 
reply, “I am in international waters.” 

At 1 p.m., an additional force joined 
the subchaser, consisting of three patrol 
boats, and the Pueblo was ordered to fol- 
low them. The Pueblo refused. At this 
time two Migs began to circle directly 
overhead. 

One attempt to board the Pueblo by 
armed personnel was rebuffed. We be- 
lieve the North Koreans were prepared 
to fire and that later they did so, but with 
what effect we do not know. We also 
think that within a few minutes they 
again tried unsuccessfully to board the 
Pueblo. At about 1:30 p.m., the Pueblo 
was again directed to stop, and at 1:45 
an attempt to board was apparently suc- 
cessful. 
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This tottering leader, this miscalculat- 
ing megalomaniac, has brought his coun- 
try once more to the abyss. There is little 
doubt that he is attempting to cover up 
his tragic failures at home and abroad, 
and that he has chosen the most danger- 
ous path to compensate for his failures. 


T. ROSS SHARPE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, early 
on Sunday morning, January 28, 1968, 
life ended for one of my fellow Georgians. 
He was not an ordinary man, neither 
was he great as among kings and heads 
of state, but he was by any measure an 
outstanding man. In passing through this 
life, he left his mark upon the land. 
He did not believe in being a carbon copy 
of any other man, and he imparted this 
philosophy to his children and others 
who knew him. He contributed to his 
society. 

T. Ross Sharpe was born in Marvin, 
a very small rural community in Toombs 
County, Ga. He attended the county 
schools, graduated from Brewton Parker 
Junior College in Ailey, Ga., and there- 
after received his LL.B from Mercer Uni- 
versity in Macon, Ga., in 1915. 

Soon after his graduation, “Col. T. 
Ross,” as he was familiarly known to 
his friends, served his country in the 
U.S. Navy during World War I. 

After the war ended he returned to 
Georgia and spent several years in At- 
lanta. He married Ellen Malone, a lovely 
Alabama girl, and their marriage was 
blessed by a son, T. Malone, and a 
daughter, Luray. Shortly after this, “T. 
Ross” and his young family returned 
to Toombs County where he began the 
successful practice of law in Lyons. 

Over the succeeding quarter of a cen- 
tury, “T. Ross” served the people of 
Toombs County in a number of capaci- 
ties. He was on the county Democratic 
committee for 24 years. He served in the 
General Assembly of the State of 
Georgia. He was on the county board of 
education for 16 years. 

All of these distinctions, as grand as 
they are, seem to me to be overshadowed 
by the contribution he made toward 
fathering the concept of the rural elec- 
trification program in Toombs County. 
He knew what life was like on a farm 
without electric power. His boyhood days 
had been spent reading by the light of a 
candle, oil lamp, or open fireplace. He 
knew the chilling cold in fingers that 
ached as he tugged at the rope drawing 
up the water bucket from an open well 
in the middle of winter. He had spent 
many days in a freezing barn or a steamy 
hot one milking cows by hand. He had 
a full realization of the advantages that 
electricity could bring to a farm. 

It was to this end that T. Ross Sharpe 
made such a great effort. His foresight 
and astute awareness enabled him to 
evaluate the potential impact of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Executive order of May 
11, 1935, establishing the REA program. 

He worked almost single handedly 
with the county, State, and Federal ofi- 
cials late in 1935, and on April 25, 1936, 
secured approval for a loan to the co-op 
in the amount of $53,000. This loan came 
1 month prior to action by Congress es- 
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tablishing the REA in May 1936. Largely 
through his efforts, the Altamaha Elec- 
tric Membership Co-op was formed. In 
its early development, 208 members were 
served by 53 miles of powerlines. From 
this modest beginning, the co-op now 
serves 7,500 rural folks of Toombs 


County, and customers in six other 
Georgia counties—Emanel, Laurens, 
Treutlen, Montgomery, Telfair, and 


Johnson—are now being supplied low- 
cost electricity on 2,000 miles of lines. 
This program was one of the first REA 
developments in Georgia and was among 
the first in the Nation. 

The development and success of the 
Altamaha REA has served as a model for 
many other programs throughout the 
Nation. 

It has been, in large measure, through 
the efforts of T. Ross Sharpe and other 
dedicated men like him, that millions of 
rural Americans now enjoy the advan- 
tages of low-cost electricity. We also 
must keep in mind that as we have 
realized the development of REA for our 
rural brothers, we have enriched not only 
their lives but the lives and fortunes of 
all our people. 

With the death of this man, the peo- 
ple of Toombs County, the State of Geor- 
gia, and the Nation have suffered a great 
loss. He will be missed. A colorful era in 
our lives and relationship has drawn to 
a close. Although he is gone, we hold 
fond memories of his having passed 
through our lives, and tomorrow and to- 
morrow and tomorrow, as succeeding 
generations of rural Americans turn on 
their lights and farm equipment, we shall 
know that T. Ross Sharpe has left a 
memorial that exceeds the monuments 
of marble and stone built for lesser men. 


THE PEACE CORPS IN SIERRA 
LEONE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter to Peace Corps Director 
Jack Hood Vaughn from Ambassador 
Robert G. Miner in Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, concerning the high standards of 
performance and effectiveness of the 
Peace Corps volunteers in that Nation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMBASSY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Freetown, January 9, 1968. 
Mr. Jack Hoop VAUGHN, 
Director of the Peace Corps, 
Malatico Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JAcK: Last week-end at the invita- 
tion of the Peace Corps, I attended the clos- 
ing session of the Northern Regional Con- 
ference for Chiefdom Development, as rural 
development is called here. 

The Conference was very well organized 
and the participation of Sierra Leone officials 
was excellent: the Provincial Commissioner 
and all the District Commissioners con- 
cerned attended. Your people will no doubt 
have a full report from the Peace Corps here. 

The purpose of this note is to relay 
the remarks to me of a senior police 
Official of the northern province. They are 
not, I am sure, unusual but they do provide 
additional evidence of the effectiveness of 
the Peace Corps and another indication that 
your organization has been on the right track. 
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The police official said in effect that the peo- 
ple of Sierra Leone had received great help 
over the years from European and some 
American Officials, missionaries, and chari- 
table organizations. Previously, however, it 
was always a question of “them and us”: 
the benefactors lived their lives apart, deal- 
ing with the Sierra Leoneans only in the 
course of their duties and ministrations. The 
Peace Corps Volunteers, he said, were the 
first to live with the Sierra Leoneans, to 
share their life. 

“They know us,” he said, “And they make 
us feel they like us as human beings and not 
as objects of charity.” He developed this 
theme at some length but his principal 
point was simply that the Volunteers had 
made themselves part of the life of the 
towns and villages in which they work, and 
had thus been welcomed and cherished as 
no other foreigners had been. 

From what I have seen of the Peace Corps 
Volunteers and staff in the month or so I 
have been here amply bears out the police 
official's comments, I think they are doing 
a first class job with verve, enthusiasm, and 
dedication. It goes almost without saying 
that the Peace Corps is by far the greatest 
asset the U.S. Government has in Sierra 
Leone. My congratulations and thanks. 

I should add a word about the Volunteers 
and staff from Gabon, who were evacuated 
here and are awaiting assignment. Although 
hurt and disappointed at their summary 
expulsion from Gabon and at loose ends 
until their onward assignments have been 
made, they have been cheerful and uncom- 
plaining and have set about organizing 
themselves and their time as best they can. 

Best wishes for the New Year, 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT G. MINER, 


THE PRESIDENT SETS HIGH BUDG- 
ET PRIORITIES TO HELP THE 
AMERICAN CITY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
Americans these days are used to hear- 
ing everyone speak of the crisis of the 
cities. Sidney Smith, the 19th century 
English wit, once wrote: 

Don’t tell me of facts; I never believe 
facts; you know... nothing (is) ...s0 
fallacious as facts, except figures, 


Yet the crisis in the American cities 
is a fact. And it is impossible to discuss 
the city and the President’s 1969 budget 
without discussing both facts and 
figures. 

The actions needed to help our Na- 
tion’s ailing cities will entail solutions to 
many complex problems. The housing 
and community development programs 
included in the 1969 budget are aimed 
at solving some of the most difficult city 
problems. 

After study of the budget documents, 
I am convinced that two of President 
Johnson’s programs which hold the 
greatest hope for our cities—and which 
the President discussed in his state of the 
Union address—are the model cities and 
the new 10-year housing programs, 

The budget calls for a total appropria- 
tion for model cities for 1969 of $1 bil- 
lion. These funds will be used to pay 
supplementary grants and carry on ur- 
ban renewal activities in the 63 initial 
cities which already have planning 
grants and the 70 additional cities whose 
planning grants will be approved in 1968. 
Thus, in 1969 the model cities program 
will begin to have its impact in compre- 
hensively attacking the most urgent 
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problems of physical and social blight 
and decay in 133 of our cities. 

The President has asked for a far- 
reaching and necessary 10-year housing 
program to provide 6 million housing 
units for low- and moderate-income 
families. The program is to begin in 1969 
with 300,000 units. Although there has 
been no legislative proposal as yet, the 
program is likely to include some reha- 
bilitation, some increases in existing 
programs such as rent supplements and 
public housing “turnkey” projects, and 
as yet unspecified new approach. A com- 
bination of these programs would con- 
stitute the most logical overall approach 
to providing this vitally needed housing. 
We have already seen some startling 
successes in pilot programs of the John- 
son administration to bring industry and 
Government together to provide new 
housing in central city areas. 

In addition to the programs the Presi- 
dent discussed in the state of the Union 
address, he has asked for nearly $1.3 bil- 
lion for his 1969 urban renewal pro- 
gram. This amount will provide essential 
Federal assistance to local public agen- 
cies for rehabilitation or acquisition, 
clearance and redevelopment of slums 
and blighted areas, as well as providing 
the tools needed to restore the physical 
environment in approved model cities 
programs. In the past, criticism has been 
leveled at urban renewal as the bulldozer 
which tears down the housing of low- 
income citizens without providing low- 
cost alternatives. However, with the vig- 
orous application of a new program of 
national goals for urban renewal, the 
first priorities in urban renewal are now 
the provision of low income housing and 
full-time permanent jobs for low-income 
residents. The national goals make urban 
renewal a much improved tool to help 
our cities provide housing and jobs for 
low-income citizens. 

The President also asked for $1.4 bil- 
lion in advance funding for 1970 for 
urban renewal. The advance funding will 
provide assurances to the cities so that 
they will be able to plan for the future 
knowing that Federal funds will be avail- 
able. Part of the $1.4 billion in advance 
funding is for use in approved model 
cities programs. 

Yet, the budget clearly shows that the 
programs I have touched on do not ex- 
haust the President’s herculean efforts 
to help the cities. A partial list of other 
aids shows $40 million for 130 multipur- 
pose neighborhood centers in 1969, an 
increase of $10 million over 1968; $55 
million for about 980 urban planning 
grants in 1969, an increase of $10 mil- 
lion over 1968; urban research will be 
doubled from $10 million to $20 million; 
rent supplement annual payments will 
increase by more than 400 percent; rent 
supplement contracts for later annual 
payments will increase to $65 million; 
and many other important aids, such as 
housing for the elderly, urban parks, and 
demonstration of new approaches to pro- 
vide low-income housing. 

The $5.3 billion in obligational author- 
ity requested for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development must 
be compared with the total priorities 
shown in the budget. In a budget marked 
by a tight financial situation, the Presi- 
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dent has found room for new, high pri- 
ority initiatives in housing and commu- 
nity development and a billion-dollar 
model cities program. He has proposed 
doubling the urban research budget. 
When greater resources are available, 
this budget insures that we will be able 
to move forward rapidly to cure the ills 
which have hampered so many of our 
urban areas for so long. 

So the task is before us. We need to 
send forth the clear call to the cities that 
resources are on the way to help them 
solve their problems. We can accomplish 
this by providing all the funds which 
the President has proposed for housing 
and community development in this 1969 
budget. 

I urge the Congress to do so. 


OUR VANISHING SPACE—AT HOME 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
thoughtful and, indeed, a very depressing 
analysis of what is happening and will 
happen in our country as a result of our 
burgeoning population, written by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, was published in the Satur- 
day, January 27, Washington Star. 

Mr. Jones points out that we are 
headed for a country with no more wide- 
open spaces, with bumper-to-bumper 
traffic, and much else, when, 30 years 
from now, our population reaches 300 
million. I might point out that, unless 
checked, this 300 million will double 
again in less than the 30 years there- 
after; let us say by 2025. 

Mr. Jones’ realistic forecast is lacking 
in only one respect. He does not draw the 
obvious conclusion as to what should be 
done about it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “America’s Empty Space 
Vanishing,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S EMPTY SPACE VANISHING 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

A few weeks ago with considerable fan- 
fare America passed the theoretical moment 
when her population reached 200 million. 

Generally, there was a feeling of triumph. 
We were all raised in the American tradition 
that described two kinds of towns—growing 
ones and dead ones. It is a heritage from our 
pioneer traditions when community boosters 
counted the wagons moving in as against the 
wagons moving out. 

Unhappily, the “more-the-merrier” atti- 
tude toward human population, which 
seemed logical while we were sniffing each 
other’s campfires, lost its logic when we be- 
gan breathing each other’s smoke, If you 
want to get over any bigger-the-better illu- 
sions, spend a weekend in Calcutta. 

At its first census in 1790 America had 
fewer than 4 million people. It took 128 
years to reach its first 100 million and only 
49 more to reach its second 100 million. 
Projections into the future are dangerous, 
We have ever more amazing preventive and 
corrective medicine on the one hand and 
the “pill” and the A-bomb on the other. 
But sometime around 1995 many demogra- 
phers guess that we'll hit 300 million. Just 
27 years to go! 

What will America be like as we approach 
this awesome number? 

For the first part of this period the safest 
guess is that practically all American cities 
above 20,000 population today will grow 
rapidly. The present process which has been 
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under way for 40 years—that of sucking the 
population out of rural areas and small 
towns—will continue as mechanization ren- 
ders obsolete the farm hand and people move 
toward city industrial jobs. 

But after a while rural America will start 
filling up, too. Computer-control will make 
far-flung factories as easy to manage as 
though they were in the shadow of the head 
Office. The super-cities will become more and 
more difficult to live in. There will be a great 
back-to-the-country movement. 

Not back to the farm. Farms will be highly 
mechanized food factories. Some food fac- 
tories won't even fool with soil at all. Vege- 
tables will be raised in hydroponic tanks. 
Fish will be bred, fed and harvested in huge 
food-lakes and damned-off bays and inlets. 
People will not live on the land. As in India 
today they will cluster in settlements be- 
cause land will be too precious to give away 
an acre to a farmhouse. 

Still, the super cities will continue to grow 
and to knit themselves together in mega- 
lopolises representing literally hundreds of 
miles of solid habitation. In such communi- 
ties human values will be the most spectacu- 
lar casualty. 

People jammed together by the tens of 
millions simply will not like each other very 
much, There will be a coldness and a temper. 
There will be neurotic aberrations of all 
kinds. 

This behavior is already becoming appar- 
ent. The New York cabdriver is not the same 
as the cabdriver in Winnemucca, Nev. He is 
too people-tormented. Generally speaking, 
the bigger the city, the more senseless the 
violence and the more blatant the deviates 
become. 

Technology, of course, will do wonders. 
Cities will recycle sewage back into their 
water systems, gag a little at first and find it 
pure. They will reduce smog and perhaps 
even noise by stern police measures, 

But individual freedoms will continue to 
narrow. A jammed nation will not permit a 
man to burn a gallon of precious hydrocarbon 
and occupy 100 square feet of expressway 
merely to get himself to work. We will be 
ordered, queued-up, counted off and herded. 
We will need our television phones, for the 
day will come when a drive out to Aunt Min- 
nie’s will require a permit. 

Gradually, the empty country will vanish. 
“The Wide-Open Spaces” are already going. 
Posted land in Oklahoma increased 10 per- 
cent between the last two hunting seasons, 
We will resist as best we can with huge 
new state and federal parks. They are now 
talking about a national park covering all 
the Adirondacks. 

But it’s bumper-to-bumper in Yellowstone 
now and 300 million people will turn the 
finest park system into a nightmare of ad- 
vance reservations, limited access and end- 
less regulation. There will be no place for 
Huck and Tom and the shotgun. 

Short of a murderous war or a hardy new 
virus we cannot reverse this process. We can 
only try to plan cities that will be livable. 
We can search for a social order which will 
keep us out of each other’s hair, but will 
permit individuality to survive. We can seek 
government systems that will direct the 
masses without smothering the spirit. All 
this will be very difficult. 

And the price of failure will be the 300 
million blues. 


VIETNAM HEALTH CARE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, there con- 
tinues to be, in the press sometimes and 
in Congress at times, a great deal of dis- 
cussion, often critical, of the health pic- 
ture in Vietnam, particularly as it relates 
to civilians in that war-torn land. 

I myself have had the opportunity to 
be in Vietnam on several separate occa- 
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sions, and I have paid some attention to 
this area of contention. Casualties, and 
particularly civilian casualties, are cer- 
tainly unwanted and deplored. But, real- 
izing that in the circumstances of war- 
fare, they are inevitable, I have been 
impressed by the skill and dedication of 
the medical personnel and by the im- 
provement in overall administration of 
medical care programs. This observation 
applies as well, of course, to the medical 
care given to our military casualties. It 
is truly, I think, remarkable. 

President Johnson has not been remiss 

in looking into all reports critical of med- 
ical care in Vietnam. He sent a team of 
top medical specialists to Vietnam to 
study the situation, including the charges 
that thousands of casualties were suffer- 
ing burns from American napalm. On two 
separate occasions, our distinguished 
Vice President has carefully looked into 
the problems of both military and ci- 
vilian hospital and medical care, making 
recommendations and seeing to it that 
those recommendations were acted upon 
by AID officials in Washington and Sai- 
gon, by the Department of Defense, and 
by others. He has prodded private agen- 
cies and foundations and some interna- 
tional organizations, and he has been 
active in seeking the aid of other govern- 
ments in providing hospital and medical 
care. 
Mr. President, on December 31, Dr. 
Howard Rusk, writing in the New York 
Times, reviewed the gains made last year 
in providing improved medical and 
health services for Vietnamese civilians. 
I think his comments are worthy of spe- 
cial note, so I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, Dec. 31, 1967] 
VIETNAM HEALTH CARE: ENCOURAGING DEVEL- 
OPMENTS REPORTED IN AID TO CIVILIAN AND 
MILITARY CASUALTIES 
(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

In Vietnam, the year 1967 was marked by 
continuing political frustration. Balanced 
against this, however, were a number of en- 
couraging developments in both the military 
and humanitarian spheres. 

Chief among the latter were the substan- 
tial gains made in providing improved medi- 
cal and health services for Vietnamese civil- 
ians. A year ago, numerous periodicals re- 
ported that civilian casualties in South 
Vietnam were as high as a hundred thousand 
a year and many were children who had been 
burned by American napalm bombs. 

No one actually knows the number of 
civilian casualties in Vietnam. 

During the year, however, a number of 
independent observation and survey teams 
concluded that these reports were greatly 
exaggerated. 

TEAM OF PHYSICIANS 

One such group, a team of American physi- 
cians headed by Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the American Medi- 
cal Association, in its report to President 
Johnson in late September, said: 

“Throughout our visit, individual team 
members paid particular attention to burns. 
The cases were relatively limited in number 
in relation to other injuries and illnesses, and 
we saw no justification for the undue em- 
phasis which had been placed by the press 
upon civilian burns caused by napalm.” 

A new organization known as the Com- 
mittee of Responsibility, headed by a num- 
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ber of America’s medical leaders, has brought 
a very small number of severely disabled 
Vietnamese children to the United States for 
highly specialized reconstructive plastic sur- 
ye addition, the Children’s Medical Relief 
International, a voluntary agency, has started 
& project to provide reconstructive surgery 
for the severely injured and burned in Sai- 
gon. The group is working temporarily in the 
surgical facilities of the National Rehabilita- 
tion Institute, pending the construction of 
a 40-bed specialized hospital to be completed 
next spring. 

The International Rescue Committee, 
which is participating in the project, has 
opened a reception and convalescent center 
in conjunction with the new hospital. 

In addition, the Foundation of the Ameri- 
can Society of Plastic and Reconstructive 
Surgery, which has been active in Vietnam 
for nearly four years, has announced its 
intention of increasing its program. 


EXPANDING MEDICAL TEAMS 


Equally encouraging is the success the 
Agency for International Development has 
had in expanding United States and allied 
medical teams to work in Vietnamese pro- 
vincial hospitals. Currently, more than 1,500 
such physicians, nurses and other paramedi- 
cal health personnel are working in provin- 
cial hospitals throughout Vietnam. 

Augmenting their efforts are a number of 
physicians who voluntarily serve two months 
in Vietnam under the sponsorship of the 
American Medical Association. 

The Agency for International Development 
has given a contract to the American Hos- 
pital Association under which the latter will 
provide the services of 16 highly experienced 
hospital administrators for key provincial 
hospitals and an instructor in hospital ad- 
ministration. It has also developed a contract 
with the Catholic Conference under which 
this agency will provide up to 60 skilled 
nurses for provincial hospitals. 

The American college of Surgeons has re- 
cently had a survey team in Vietnam to 
study how it could assist. 

During 1968, a selected number of medical 
schools will also provide teams of highly 
specialized medical personne] numbering up 
to 18 members. 

During the year, the Defense Department 
also announced that approval had been 
given for the construction of three hospi- 
tals with a total of possibly 1,100 beds to 
care for civilian casualties. These hospitals 
are being built and will be operated and 
staffed by the armed forces. A hundred new 
beds have already been opened in a new 
300-bed hospital and a 400-bed hospital is 
under construction. The third hospital, with 
400 beds, will be built later if it is needed. 

In the meantime, a monthly average of 
800 patients receive care in unutilized beds 
in United States military hospitals. 

The developments in expanding rehabili- 
tation services for the permanently disabled, 
both military and civilian, have been par- 
ticularly encouraging. 

In January, 1966, the World Rehabilita- 
tion Fund, Inc., a United States voluntary 
agency, began assisting the National Reha- 
bilitation Institute in strengthening and ex- 
panding its program. At that time, the small 
p at the National Rehabilitation In- 
stitute was fabricating about six old-fash- 
ioned, poorly-fitted wooden limbs a month. 
A crash program for training technicians was 
instituted. Supplies were sent from the 
United States, and within six months pro- 
duction jumped to several hundred modern, 
light-weight limbs a month, identical to 
those produced in the United States. 

Medical and rehabilitation services were 
expanded and strengthened and training 
programs for physical therapy technicians 
were instituted. It is planned that a two- 
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year formal training program for physical 
therapists will be started at the University 
of Saigon next September. 

Under the leadership of an American ex- 
pert, Vietnamese personnel were trained in 
services for the blind and a program for 
such services was instituted. 

Early in the year, technicians from the 
Conghoa Military Hospital in Saigon were 
trained in prosthetics at the National Re- 
habilitation Institute, and such a program 
was started at this hospital for disabled 
military personnel. This was later expanded 
to include services for paraplegics and other 
severely disabled. 

Heading the service are two physicians who 
received about 20 month's training in the 
United States, who accompanied a plane load 
of Vietnamese paraplegics who went to the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in Castle 
Point, N.Y., in November, 1965. Half of the 
paraplegics who have since returned to Viet- 
nam are living at home with their families 
and many are employed. The remaining half 
are receiving vocational training at the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Institute. 

In May, renovation of an existing building 
was completed in Cantho in the Mekong 
Delta, and services in medical rehabiltation, 
prosthetics and orthotics were started. 


SIMILAR PROGRAM 


Up in the north in Danang near the de- 
militarized zone, a similar program was 
started in temporary quarters, and new con- 
struction was started on a modern 100-bed 
rehabilitation center. This center will open 
later next month. 

Last month in the four centers of the 
National Rehabilitation Institute, more than 
400 artificial limbs and braces were fabri- 
cated and fitted. It is expected that this will 
double during the next six months. 

There are 35,000 to 40,000 military and 
civilian amputees in South Vietnam. Inter- 
estingly, each month a number of Vietcong 
amputees defect to obtain modern artificial 
limbs. 

In the meantime, the American Friends 
Service Committee, utilizing voluntary funds 
exclusively, has opened a major center with 
a full range of rehabilitation services in 
Quangngai, the next major city north of 
Quinhon, halfway between Saigon and 
Hanoi. 

The Canadian Government is also plan- 
ning a major 100-bed rehabilitation center, 
which it will construct, equip and partly 
staff at Quinhon, a major city on the east 
coast. This center should be in operation the 
latter part of next year. 

The Government of West Germany has 
also conferred with Vietnamese officials con- 
cerning the possibility of the construction 
of a large, modern, vocational rehabilitation 
center for teaching trades to the perma- 
nently disabled. 

It is particularly encouraging that the 
Governments of Canada and West Germany 
have voluntarily offered to give major as- 
sistance to rehabilitation in South Vietnam. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Some vocational training for the physi- 
cally handicapped and blind is now being 
conducted at the National Rehabilitation In- 
stitute in Saigon and its branches in Cantho 
and Danang. Vocational training services are 
also planned for the proposed center in 
Quinhon to be sponsored by the Canadians. 

The medical and rehabilitation needs of 
South Vietnam still remain staggering. It is 
encouraging, however, that substantial prog- 
ress was made during 1967 by the Vietnamese 
themselves with the assistance of the United 
States, allied Governments and voluntary 
agencies, toward the objective of “helping 
the Vietnamese to help themselves.” 

These developments are concrete evidence 
of the deep concern for these victims of war, 
accidents and disease. As this writer has com- 
mented previously, regardless of one’s politi- 
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cal views toward the conflict in Vietnam, 
this is an effort that should be supported by 
all Americans, 


IS THE UNITED STATES HEADING 
FOR THE “DECLINE AND FALL” 
WHICH HAS BROUGHT DOWN 
OTHER ONCE GREAT NATIONS? 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, an ex- 
tremely thoughtful and important dis- 
cussion, indeed, almost a classic, entitled 
“The United States and ‘Responsibilities 
of Power’,” written by the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, was published in the New York 
Times of January 27, 1968. 

Senator FULBRIGHT is concerned about 
national trends which are carrying us 
far, far from our traditional policies and 
professions. He sounds a warning which 
should be taken seriously. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 27, 1968] 


Toric: THE UNITED STATES AND “RESPONSI- 
BILITIES OF POWER” 
(By J. W. FULBRIGHT) 

In the vocabulary of power politics large 
nations are referred to as “powers,” the as- 
sumption being that the truly important 
function of a nation is not the maintenance 
of law and order, nor the advancement of 
human welfare within its borders, but the 
exercise and expansion of power beyond its 
frontiers—to which function all others are 
necessarily subordinate. 

To that school of political thinkers who 
call themselves “realists” it is irrelevant sen- 
timentalism to question the primacy of pow- 
er politics in terms of its costs, purposes 
and human rewards. There is—so they tell 
us—no choice involved. A great nation, it 
is said, devotes its major energies to the exer- 
cise of power because its own inner nature 
requires it to do so; to ask why is as use- 
ful as asking why donkeys bray or why cats 
eat mice instead of cabbage. 

Power politics is practiced under different 
names. The British called it the “white man’s 
burden”; the French called it their “civiliz- 
ing mission”; nineteenth century Americans 
called it “manifest destiny.” It is now be- 
ing called the “responsibilities of power.” 
What all these terms have in common is the 
assumption of involuntariness. Realists“ 
might call it a “law of politics”; romantics 
might call it their “mission.” Both regard it 
as something outside of rational choice. 

History appears to support them. Power- 
ful nations have always devoted their main 
part of their resources to building empires; 
only a few small nations, such as the Scandi- 
navian countries, haye devoted their main 
energies to human satisfactions, presumably 
for lack of any other choice. 


THE DECLINE OF EMPIRES 


Just as the great empires expanded, in- 
evitably they began to contract, culminat- 
ing, as in the case of ancient Rome or the 
Austria of the Hapsburgs, in total disinte- 
gration, or, as in the case of Spain, in a long, 
gradual decline. No empire stood stronger 
and prouder than the British Empire a hun- 
dred years ago; today we are witnessing its 
sad, final sunset. 

Can America escape the same fate? Accept- 
ing the gloomy determinism of the “respon- 
sibilities of power,” in effect our present pol- 
icymakers tell us that it cannot, They do 
not, of course, predict our decline and fall, 
only the extension of power, the drain of 
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material and human resources, and the ne- 
glect of domestic requirements that precede 
and precipitate the fall of empires. 

Our very success condemns us to spend 
the lives of our sons in distant jungles, and 
to waste our substance on the costly hor- 
rors of modern weapons and the glittering 
vanity of trips to the moon and supersonic 
airplanes. 

I do not think we are condemned to this. 
History and psychiatry and religion tell us 
that, for all our human susceptibilities, we 
do have some choices. Experience suggests 
that we are well advised to join in collective 
measures—through the United Nations and 
our alliances—to prevent the arbitrary and 
unwarranted interference by one nation in 
the affairs of another. 

Beyond that we are free to use our vast 
resources for the enrichment of life, for the 
improvement and enjoyment of things, for 
the setting, if we will, of a civilized example 
to the world. 

Nations, like individuals, have some free- 
dom of choice, and America of all nations is 
equipped to exercise it. Our nation was 
created as an act of choice; our Constitution 
was designed to protect and perpetuate the 
right of our citizens to freedom of choice. 
Most of us are descended from people who 
came to America as an act of choice. Un- 
like any other great nation in history, we 
are a rich composite of cultures, united not 
by race or religion but by the choice made in 
becoming Americans. 

If ever a nation was free to break the cycle 
of empires, America is that nation. If we do 
not, it will not be because history assigned 
to us an imperial role. It will be because we 
chose to believe such pompous nonsense, be- 
cause power went to our heads like a super- 
dose of LSD, leading us to betray our history 
and the purposes for which this nation was 
founded. 

WISDOM OF OUR YOUTH 

That, I suspect, is what the hue and cry 
are about. That is what the dissent and pro- 
tests are about. Our leaders speak of our 
stars, of the travail to which we are con- 
demned by the “responsibilities of power.” 

But our youth are wiser than their elders; 
they know that our future will not be shaped 
by some nonexistent “law” of politics but by 
human choice or susceptibility. They see 
their country succumbing, sliding toward 
an imperial destiny, and they are crying out 
against it. They are crying out for America 
to return to its history and its promise, 
and in their crying out lies the hope that it 
will. 


COPPER STRIKE SITUATION 
WORSENS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day the New York Times published edi- 
torial comment relating to the current 
crippling copper strike that has halted 
domestic copper production and idled 
60,000 copperworkers. 

Not often do I find myself on the same 
side of the editorial fence as the New 
York Times. In this instance they have 
raised some very pertinent questions and 
made important comments relevant to 
this issue. 

The Times is quite right in noting: 

The strike represents a massive test of 
strength in which all the resources are 
aligned behind a coalition of 26 international 
unions . . . The normal economic issues are 
secondary to the union’s determination to 
establish bargaining on a company-wide 
basis, in place of the localized bargaining 
system that now prevails in copper. 

The editorial writer goes on to point 
out that the President has not chosen 
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to use the emergency provision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

This means that the President, recog- 
nizing the stake union leaders have in 
grabbing this power for themselves, has 
willingly let the copperworkers be the 
pawns—the rank and file “cannon fod- 
der“ —in a struggle between the com- 
panies and the unions. 

Secretary Trowbridge and Secretary 
Wirtz, in their joint release announcing 
the appointment of a special mediation 
board, made the strongest possible case 
for invoking Taft-Hartley. The same 
kind of activity that is supposedly going 
on now by the factfinding board would 
have been done had the President in- 
voked Taft-Hartley. 

As it is, the special board, which is 
heavily stacked in favor of the unions, 
talks on while the copper workers en- 
dure daily worsening hardships. They 
talk while the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem continues to suffer under the impact 
of copper imports. They talk while our 
Nation’s war effort is imperiled, small 
businessmen go bankrupt and consumer 
prices soar for copper-related products. 

President Johnson's improvisation— 


As the editorial points out— 
has the disadvantage of throwing the whole 
dispute into an industry-wide framework of 
settlement, thus automatically putting the 
unions well on their way to winning the 
central strike goal even before any recom- 
mendations are made. 


So we see that the President, far from 
taking the impartial stance he affects, 
has taken sides in the dispute and, ignor- 
ing the plight of copper workers, has 
chosen to back the big labor bosses in 
their push for power. 

Finally, the Times points out some- 
thing which I said on the Senate floor 
last week. The President has failed to 
fulfill his pledge to send legislation to 
Congress that will cope with strikes 
threatening the national interest with- 
out resorting to extemporaneous, extra- 
legal measures. 

So far as I can determine, the Presi- 
dent has no authority to appoint such 
a board now. He is acting partly on prec- 
edent and partly on politics. 

Two things are clear: 

First, the President does have the legal 
power to end the economie and physical 
hardships in the copper strike. He did 
not use it. He must bear that responsibil- 
ity. 

Second, he has not fulfilled his 1966 
pledge to send emergency strike legisla- 
tion to Congress. The Nation has a right 
to know if, in holding up this legislation, 
he is serving the best interests of the 
Nation, or of the union leaders with 
which he is so closely allied, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “Copper 
Strike Improvisation,” published in the 
New York Times of January 26, 1968, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 26, 1968] 
COPPER STRIKE IMPROVISION 

The Johnson Administration’s appoint- 

ment of a special mediation board to seek a 
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settlement of the six-month-old copper strike 
reflects the heavy damage that the strike has 
inflicted on the economies of five Western 
states and on the country’s balance of pay- 
ments. It also reflects the inadequacy of Fed- 
eral labor laws in dealing with disputes in 
which the concentrated power of giant unions 
and giant corporations combines to endanger 
the national interest. 

The strike represents a massive test of 
strength in which all the resources of the 
A.P.L.-C.LO. are aligned behind a coalition of 
26 international unions, while the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce give equally 
resolute support to the “Big Four” copper 
companies. The normal economic issues are 
secondary to the unions’ determination to 
establish bi on a company-wide 
basis, in place of the localized bargaining 
system that now prevails in copper. 

In intervening, the President has chosen 
not to get an eighty-day injunction under 
the national emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. That law would have re- 
stored domestic copper production but would 
not have provided an approach to settlement 
of the stubborn basic issue. The present re- 
course to White House improvisation has the 
disadvantage of throwing the whole dispute 
into an industry-wide framework of settle- 
ment, thus automatically putting the unions 
well on their way to winning the central 
strike goal even before any recommendations 
are made, 

The panel now has the difficult task of 
demonstrating that its appointment has not, 
in and of itself, stacked the deck against the 
companies on an issue of great importance to 
employers and unions in most major indus- 
tries. The President, for his part, has the 
obligation of acting at long last on the pledge 
he made in his 1966 State of the Union mes- 
sage to recommend emergency strike legisla- 
tion that would not compel him to extempo- 
rize under intense political pressure whenever 
a crippling strike throttles a key industry. 


NINE SENATORS’ VIEWS ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
views of nine U.S. Senators on what to 
do about our military involvement in 
Southeast Asia are set forth clearly in a 
question and answer symposium in the 
current, February 5, issue of U.S. News 
& World Report. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
presentation, entitled “Pull Out or Stay 
in Vietnam,” giving the views of Senators 
FULBRIGHT, HARTKE, McGovern, NELSON, 
Morse, CLARK, Cask, McCartuy, and 
GRUENING, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sympo- 
sium was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PULL OUT or STAY IN VIETNAM—WHAT 

DEBATE Is ALL ABOUT 

(Nore.—If the Senate’s leading critics of 
President Johnson’s Vietnam strategy had 
their way— 

(What would they change? are they united 
on an alternative policy? Do they have a 
formula for a quick, successful end of the 
fighting? 

(The editors of “U.S. News & World Report” 
submitted eight questions to those who 
have been most outspoken against the con- 
duct of the war, asking, in effect, “What 
would you do?” 

(On these pages are replies of eight Sen- 
ators—seven Democrats and one Republican. 
Also, on page 31 is a statement prepared 
for this magazine by Senator J. W. Fulbright, 
the Democratic chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee.) 
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Question: Do you favor an end to the 
bombing of North Vietnam without prior 
conditions? 

Senator Eugene J. McCarthy (Dem.), of 
Minnesota: Yes. It has not achieved its ob- 
jectives, is of very limited value militarily, 
is probably hardening Hanoi’s attitude 
toward negotiation, is politically counter- 
productive for the U.S. before world opinion, 

Senator Joseph S. Clark (Dem.), of Penn- 
sylvania (interviewed while visiting South 
Vietnam) : I have seen nothing here in Viet- 
nam to change my view that an end to the 
bombing is a calculated risk, which I per- 
sonally would be willing to take in hope of 
getting negotiations—although I think it’s 
quite true that it is a calculated risk if Hanoi 
were to use the pause drastically to reinforce 
their troops in South Vietnam. 

Senator Wayne Morse (Dem.), of Oregon: 
Yes. 

Senator Vance Hartke (Dem.), of Indiana: 
I think the Administration must order a 
suspension of bombing of the North in 
order to prove its sincerity in exploring ave- 
nues to possible peace negotiations. It must 
be remembered that this would not neces- 
sarily include tactical bombing that is in di- 
rect support of protection of allied troops in 
enemy contact. 

Senator Ernest Gruening (Dem.), of 
Alaska: Yes, I favor an end to the bombing 
of North Vietnam, but I feel that this does 
not necessarily mean that our adversaries 
will come to the conference table. 

Senator George S. McGovern (Dem.), of 
South Dakota: The bombing has cost us more 
pilots, planes and resources than it is worth. 
It has failed to check the flow of aid and 
manpower to the South and, in fact, may have 
triggered much greater Russian, Chinese and 
North Vietnamese effort. So I would end it. 
Also, stopping the bombing might bring 
Hanoi into negotiations to end the war. 

Senator Gaylord Nelson (Dem.), of Wis- 
consin: I think a suspension of the bombing 
of North Vietnam without prior conditions, 
in an effort to test the willingness of the 
North to negotiate, is admittedly a gamble, 
but a risk worth taking in the hopes of 
bringing the war to a conclusion. 

Senator Clifford P. Case (Rep.), of New 
Jersey: It has been and remains my position 
that the war can only be won in South Viet- 
nam by the South Vietnamese, and that the 
Administration has failed to get them to do 
the things only they can do. 

As for the bombing of North Vietnam, I 
have stated that it should be confined to 
targets directly associated with the infiltra- 
tion of men and supplies into South Vietnam. 

Whether negotiations of any kind are 
feasible at this time is a question I would 
not want to answer without a great deal 
more information than I have. I do feel, 
however, that the President should have wide 
discretion in dealing with this question. 

Accordingly, while this matter is under 
active review by the Administration, I feel 
it would be a mistake for me to give categori- 
cal answers to the questions you have put. 

Question: Would you be willing to talk 
while the fighting goes on? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, although a cease- 
fire would, of course, be preferable. 

Senator Clark: I think we might have to, 
as we did in Korea. My view in this regard 
hasn’t changed a bit since I have come to 
Vietnam. 

Senator Morse: Yes. 

Senator Hartke: Yes. 

Senator Gruening: I think it would be 
highly undesirable to continue the fighting 
while the talks are going on, because any 
blowup in the fighting would almost cer- 
tainly disrupt the talks. The talking should 
be preceded by a cease-fire on both sides. 

Senator McGovern: If I were convinced 
that the talks were making progress, I would 
continue them. 
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Senator Nelson: I think that peace nego- 
tiations at any time are worth the effort. 

Certainly a complete cessation of hostili- 
ties during negotiations would be the desired 
goal, but I do not think we should refuse 
any offer to negotiate simply because all of 
our preconditions are not met. 

Question: If casualties rise after a halt to 
bombing, would you accept those higher 
casualties? 

Senator McCarthy: I do not believe casual- 
ties would increase, particularly if combined 
with a reduction of offensive military action 
in the South. 

Senator Clark: It doesn't seem to me this 
is a realistic question. It’s highly unlikely to 
me casualties would rise as a result of the 
kind of offensive operations by the North 
Vietnamese Regular Army which, as we make 
this interview, we're seeing in Khe Sanh. I 
don’t think there is any connection between 
the increased casualties and the stopping of 
the bombing. 

Senator Morse: It is difficult to answer be- 
cause of the assumption of your question 
that higher casualties would result from a 
halt in the bombing. We had a great increase 
in casualties after the bombing began, so just 
what the connection is between U.S. casual- 
ties and the bombing of the North seems en- 
tirely hypothetical. 

Senator Hartke: This question presupposes 
that tactical, as well as strategic, bombing 
would be suspended. 

Senator Gruening: Since I do not consider 
that the halt in bombing is necessarily going 
to lead to negotiations, and because I believe 
the bombing has been unproductive and has 
little relation to casualties, I think this ques- 
tion is unanswerable. The casualties may rise 
or they may decline, depending on factors 
wholly unrelated to the halt in bombing. 

Senator McGovern: I think casualties 
would go down. We would certainly lose 
fewer pilots. 

Senator Nelson: I do not understand this 
question. We who opposed the escalation of 
the war from the outset, and who warned 
that the commitment of a large land army 
would lead to heavy casualties, are not pre- 
pared to “accept casualties.” It is the policy 
of constant escalation of the war which has 
forced us to accept casualties. 

Question: For how long would you talk 
before fixing a time limit for reaching an 
agreement? 

Senator McCarthy: When parties are seek- 
ing to negotiate—as distinct from one giv- 
ing the other an ultimatum—I do not believe 
it is necessary or wise to set a time limit. 

Senator Clark: This is not my job. It is the 
job of the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of State, possibly his military 
advisers. 

Senator Morse: I don’t think it would be 
possible to fix any time limit. 

Senator Hartke: I think it is of greater 
urgency that talks be arranged than that 
we arbitrarily set a time limit in advance: 

Senator Gruening: It is obviously not prac- 
ticable to fix a time limit before reaching 
an agreement. The progress or lack of prog- 
ress of the talks would determine our action, 
but I would join Winston Churchill in his 
classic statement: “It is better to jaw, jaw, 
jaw than war, war, war.” In other words, the 
longer the talks continue and the killing 
stops, the better. 

Senator McGovern: As long as progress 
were being made. 

Senator Nelson: Like any policy, an at- 
tempt to end the war through a negotiated 
settlement would have to be tried and then 
reassessed in view of the results, or lack of 
results. If it failed to end the war—as our 
present policy has failed—then we would 
have to try something else. 

Question: Do you favor a coalition govern- 
ment that would include Communists in 
South Vietnam? 
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Senator McCarthy: I think it impossible 
to deny the National Liberation Front a sig- 
nificant role in the future of South Vietnam. 
Whether this comes about through a coali- 
tion, or some other type of government, is 
for the Vietnamese to determine. 

Senator Clark: Not if we can possibly avoid 
it. 


Senator Morse: I favor a coalition govern- 
ment that would include the National Lib- 
eration Front. That it would include Com- 
munists is again a matter of a possibility that 
I would accept. 

Senator Hartke: Of course, I would not 
favor a coalition government including Com- 
munists in the South. But we might have 
to face the fact that a broad-based govern- 
ment in South Vietnam would inevitably in- 
clude Communists, since they do represent 
a substantial segment of people. 

Senator Gruening: Your question whether 
I favor Communists being included in a co- 
alition government is slightly loaded, be- 
cause it implies that a coalition government 
which would include the National Liberation 
Front would consist wholly or largely of 
Communists, 

It is my belief that while some or many 
of them may be Communists, there is, at 
least, as large, if not a larger element of 
non-Communist nationals in the National 
Liberation Front, which is the political arm 
of the Viet Cong. 

So this question should read—instead of 
Communists being included Would you 
favor National Liberation Front being in- 
cluded?” If, however, some of the National 
Liberation Front are Communists, they 
should not be excluded. 

Senator McGovern: I would prefer not to 
have Communists involved, but I would tol- 
erate their presence along with other groups 
if it would end the war. 

Senator Nelson: South Vietnam must de- 
velop a strong, native government which can 
win the support of the Vietnamese people. 
Personally, I would hope that such a govern- 
ment could be set up completely free of Com- 
munist influence. 

However, I cannot foretell the future. If 
the Vietnamese people elected some Com- 
munists in a free and open election, I would 
consider that regrettable but something 
which our Government was powerless to 
prevent. If we stand for free elections we 
must be willing to abide by the results. 

Question: If South Vietnam refuses to 
accept a coalition, would you insist upon 
one? 

Senator McCarthy: I would insist that the 
present regime in Saigon broaden its own 
base by bringing in some of the civilian 
opposition elements who were denied a role 
in the Government even though they got 
two thirds of the vote in the last election. 
I would press Thieu and Ky to begin talks 
with the Front as a political force. Whether 
this would lead to a coalition would be a 
matter of negotiation among the Vietnam- 
ese themselves, 

Senator Clark: That again is a problem 
which, I think, should be determined, in the 
first instance, by the executive and not by 
the legislative branch. 

Senator Morse: Yes. 

Senator Hartke: The Thieu-Ky Govern- 
ment is entirely dependent for its stability 
upon the military presence of the United 
States. Eventually, it will have to accept a 
coalition, if that is a condition of terminat- 
ing hostilities. 

Senator Gruening: It is absurd to per- 
petuate the myth that we must bow to the 
views of the South Vietnamese military 
leaders. South Vietnam’s Government would 
not exist 24 hours without our massive 
military or financial support. If the U.S. is 
convinced, as I am, that there will never be 
peace until all the elements in South Viet- 
nam are included in the future government, 
we should, in my judgment, insist on coali- 
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tion, with the alternative of pulling out 
unless the South Vietnamese officialdom 
ees, 

Senator McGovern: Insofar as possible, we 
should not permit South Vietnam to dictate 
American policy. I see no way to end the 
war except by a coalition of all major groups. 

Senator Nelson: I do not think we should 
try to dictate the precise kind of government 
South Vietnam should have—either coali- 
tion or no coalition. I think we should in- 
sist on the establishment of a representa- 
tive South Vietnamese government. If in 
our Government’s opinion the ruling South 
Vietnamese officials refuse to proceed in good 
faith to do that, then I think we should 
make clear to them that our military forces 
will not be available indefinitely to support 
a government which does not appear to have 
the confidence of the people. 

Question: In case there is no agreement, is 
it your feeling that the U.S, should pack up 
and come home? 

Senator McCarthy: It is my belief that 
negotiations are possible. I do not believe the 
maintenance of U.S. responsibilities in Asia 
requires the presence of American ground 
forces in South Vietnam. 

I think there should be a phased withdraw- 
al over a period of several years. 

Senator Clark: Never. Let me say that that 
question somewhat irritates me because 
there’s not a single member of the United 
States Senate who has ever said that we 
should pack up and come home. This may 
have been a distortion. If ever there was a 
straw man set up to be knocked down, that 
question was this. 

Senator Morse: If there were no agreement, 
I feel that the U.S. should begin reducing its 
military operations and invite the U.N, to 
take jurisdiction and settle the political sit- 
uation in South Vietnam in its own way. 
Moreover, the U.S. should make it clear in ad- 
vance that we would abide by any U.N. res- 
olution of the matter, even if such a resolu- 
tion by the U.N. calls for withdrawal of 
American military forces. 

It was just such an agreement as applied 
to French forces in 1954 that we have upset, 
and I do not think there ever will be any 
stability in the region once known as Indo- 
China until all foreign military forces are 
out. 

Senator Hartke: I have never advocated 
that the United States should “pack up and 
come home,” if there is no immediate peace 
agreement. Assuming that no such agreement 
is reached in the short-term future, I do ad- 
vocate that the United States avoid a wider 
war, especially through penetration of in- 
ternational boundaries. 

Senator Gruening: If no agreement can 
be reached after conscientious and sincere ef- 
fort, it is high time that the United States 
stop sacrificing the flower of our youth, the 
steadily mounting costs in blood and treas- 
ure, the resulting erosion of our domestic 
programs, and our country’s steadily increas- 
ing submergence in the South Asian quag- 
mire 


Senator McGovern: No. 

Senator Nelson: In answer to this question 
and the next, and the rest of the issues raised 
in your questionnaire, I would suggest that 
at this time we should test a cessation of the 
bombing. We have accomplished what we 
said we came there to accomplish. We should 
now begin an orderly transfer of respon- 
sibility to the South Vietnamese. In a care- 
fully planned program, they should be 
phased into responsibility for taking over the 
search-and-destroy missions, reconstruction 
of the villages, and maintenance and defense 
of the major points of contact such as the 
Demilitarized Zone. 

If they cannot within a reasonable time 
assume this responsibility, they cannot hold 
Vietnam after we leave in any event. I would 
also suggest that we propose mutual with- 
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drawal, district by district, and allow interna- 
tional supervision of elections in each of 
those districts where it could be arranged. 

Question: What is your solution in Viet- 
nam? 

(Senator McCarthy referred to his answer 
to the previous question.) 

(Senator Clark did not have an oppor- 
tunity to answer, as his plane was leaving.) 

(Senator Morse referred to his answer to 
the previous question.) 

Senator Hartke: Central to any “solution” 
in Vietnam is the necessity for the Saigon 
Government to shoulder greater responsibil- 
ity in the ground war and in the pacification 
efforts. Pacification has little chance of suc- 
cess unless and until the Thieu-Ky Gov- 
ernment makes significant progress in land 
reform for the peasants and ending cor- 
ruption in both the military and civilian 
government apparatus. In any event, I favor 
United States armed forces maintaining vi- 
able defense perimeters, and thus decelerat- 
ing the war, while the ARVN [Army of the 
Republic of Vietnam] is retrained and re- 
grouped to take over from allied forces the 
task of defense of its own country and in- 
vading forces. 

Senator Gruening: My solution is to begin 
by doing two things which we have never 
done: 

(1) Agree to negotiate with the people who 
are doing the fighting, namely the National 
Liberation Front or Viet Cong as our prin- 
cipal adversaries, and not that they may 
possibly be included as a minor adjunct to 
a North Vietnamese delegation. The U.S. po- 
sition hitherto is based on U.S. desire to per- 
petuate the myth that we are fighting ag- 
gression from the North. As I am convinced 
this has always been a civil war into which, 
belatedly and after violation by the U.S. of 
our treaty agreements, the North Vietnam- 
ese, by infiltration, came to the assistance of 
their Vietnamese brothers in the South, we 
should change our policy and face real- 
istically that the Viet Cong are our chief 
adversaries. 

(2) I would stop the double talk by which 
we say we will go back to the Geneva Agree- 
ments and, at the same time, insist on an 
independent South Vietnam. Those two 
propositions are contradictory and incom- 
patible, The Geneva Agreements provide for 
a united Vietnam—North and South—with 
nationwide elections. If we are returning to 
the Geneva Agreements, we cannot insist on 
an independent South Vietnam. 

Having made these departures from pre- 
vious policy, we should announce that, as 
soon as negotiations start, we will set a 
schedule for a gradual phase-out of our 
troops as soon as a stable government for 
the whole country is established. 

Senator McGovern: I advocate a cessation 
of the bombing of North Vietnam, a reduc- 
tion of military action and bloodshed in the 
South, notification to Saigon that now that 
they have elected their own Government 
we expect them gradually to take on the 
major burden of their own affairs, thus per- 
mitting a systematic phase-out of American 
troops. 


A U.S. Orrer—ANnp Hanor’s REPLY 
L. B. J. S “SAN ANTONIO FORMULA” 


U.S. conditions for a bombing pause, laid 
down by President Johnson at San Antonio 
last September 29, and repeated several 
times—most recently in his state-of-the- 
union message on January 17: 

“The United States is willing to stop all 
aerial and naval bombardment of North Viet- 
nam when this will lead promptly to produc- 
tive discussions. 

“We, of course, assume that while discus- 
sions proceed, North Vietnam would not take 
advantage of the bombing cessation or lim- 
Itatlon.“ 
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HO CHI MINH’sS ANSWER 


From the official North Vietnamese Com- 
munist Party newspaper “Nhan Dan” of Jan. 
21, 1968: 

“The so-called San Antonio formula is but 
a habitual trick of the U.S. The U.S, has 
no right to put any condition to the Viet- 
namese people. Neither has it the right to 
ask ‘reciprocity.’ ” 

In other statements, Hanoi has spelled out 
its own conditions for a truce: A U.S. bomb- 
ing pause must be unconditional, and not 
coupled with any threat that bombing will be 
resumed. Once bombing stops and a meeting 
is arranged, emissaries would then discuss an 
“agenda” for truce talks, Fighting would 
continue in South Vietnam. Infiltration of 
the South would continue. Both fighting and 
infiltration might gradually be reduced if the 
talks offered prospect of success. 

Hanol's over-all aim is unchanged: total 
withdrawal of the U.S. from Vietnam. 


FULBRIGHT’S SOLUTION: “HONORABLE 
COMPROMISE” 


Chairman J. W. Fulbright of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee did not wish 
to reply to specific questions asked of him 
by “U.S. News & World Report.” Instead, he 
prepared for the magazine a fresh statement 
of his position, From that statement: 

I propose that we seek to negotiate an 
honorable compromise, not a total victory 
and certainly not a surrender, and that we 
seek to neutralize Vietnam by a general 
agreement among all powers involved in 
Southeast Asia, not by our withdrawal. 

I have suggested an illustrative program 
for the realization of these objectives, It is 
not really an “alternative” of the kind asked 
for by the Administration, which is only will- 
ing to consider alternate ways of getting our 
adversaries to surrender, It is rather one pos- 
sible course of action that might be followed 
once the more critical decision were made 
that our interests require a compromise po- 
litical settlement rather than a total military 
victory. The program calls for the following: 

First, that the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment seek peace negotiations with the Viet 
Cong. 

Second, that the United States and South 
Vietnam together propose negotiations for a 
cease-fire with the Viet Cong and the North 
Vietnamese Government. 

Third, that the United States terminate its 
bombing of North Vietnam and add no addi- 
tional forces in South Vietnam. 

Fourth, that the United States pledge even- 
tual removal of its military forces from 
Vietnam, 

Fifth, that negotiations among the bel- 
ligerents—which North Vietnam says it is 
now ready to enter if the United States will 
stop the bombing—should be directed toward 
a cease-fire and plans for self-determination 
in South Vietnam. 

Sixth, that an international conference of 
all interested powers be convened to guaran- 
tee the arrangements made by the belliger- 
ents and to consider a future, internationally 
supervised referendum on the reunification 
of North and South Vietnam. 

Seventh, that the international conference 
act to neutralize South Vietnam and nego- 
tlate a multilateral agreement for the general 
neutralization of Southeast Asia. 

More recently, I have joined with 58 other 
Senators in sponsoring a resolution calling 
upon the President to make renewed efforts 
to bring the Vietnamese war before the 
United Nations. The U.N., in my opinion, has 
not only the right but the duty under its 
Charter to act to restore peace in Southeast 
Asia. A logical course of U.N.-sponsored ac- 
tion might consist of an immediate cease- 
fire, followed by a reconvening of the Geneva 
Conference on Vietnam to restore and revise 
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the agreements of 1954, which both sides 
have said would be an acceptable basis of 
peace. 

As long as the fighting continues, we must 
give our troops in Vietnam all-out moral and 
material support. We must supply our sol- 
diers with all the military equipment they 
need as long as they are fighting in Vietnam, 
and I have consistently voted to this effect 
in the Senate. I also believe that we should 
carry out a program such as the one which I 
have outlined, or any other reasonable course 
of action which might lead to an honorable 
political settlement, so as to be able to end 
the tragic loss of lives and bring our soldiers 
back to their homes and families. 

The absolute obligation to support our 
fighting men, however, cannot be interpreted 
as an obligation to support the mistaken 
policies which committed them to this tragic 
and unnecessary war. 


GERMAN REUNIFICATION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on December 
15 I spoke in the Senate on the subject 
of German reunification. I commented 
on the “imaginative and adroit change in 
foreign policy emphasis initiated by 
Chancellor Kiesinger and Foreign Min- 
ister Brandt on the part of the Federal 
Republic,” manifested by the West Ger- 
man Government’s recent steps aimed at 
updating its policy vis-a-vis East Ger- 
many and the rest of Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Robert Kleiman, a member of the 
editorial board of the New York Times, 
and a well-known authority on European 
affairs, recently commented on the Ger- 
man Government’s “Opening to the 
East” in a most perceptive article. I ask 
unanimous consent that the full text of 
Mr. Kleiman’s article, entitled “Move- 
ment on Bonn’s ‘Opening to the East',“ 
which appeared in the January 1 issue of 
the New York Times, be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Mr. Kleiman 
began by listing some of the most recent 
communications the West German Gov- 
ernment has had with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. He noted that there have also 
been semiofficial studies in West Ger- 
many of such possible steps as a German 
Common Market—embracing both East 
and West Germany—and a confedera- 
tion between the two Germans. After 
observing that the public opinion polls 
in West Germany show that a majority 
of West Germans believe that recog- 
nition of East Germany is ultimately in- 
evitable and that many would settle for 
free movement between the two German 
states, he asked two most pertinent ques- 
tions: whether making the division of 
Germany more bearable will mean that 
the division will ever be ended; and 
whether detente will advance the re- 
unification of Germany or freeze its 
division. 

Because these are intriguing questions, 
and because they are raised in such a 
perceptive way by Mr. Kleiman, I believe 
the article will be of benefit to Senators 
and others who are interested in this 
most important problem. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the New York Times, Jan. 1, 1968] 
MOVEMENT ON Bonn’s “OPENING TO THE EAST” 
(By Robert Kleiman) 


The imaginative “opening to the East” 
initiated a year ago by West Germany’s new 
Grand Coalition government is beginning to 
elicit signs of Soviet interest, reviving some 
hope of progress in 1968 toward an East-West 
settlement in Europe. 

Publicly, Moscow continues its propaganda 
against German “revanchists” and neo- 
Nazis. But in private diplomatic exchanges, 
a significant new signal has been flashed. 

On Nov. 21, Soviet Ambassador Tsarapkin 
read Foreign Minister Brandt a lengthy aide- 
memoire, replying to Bonn’s confidential pro- 
posal in July to discuss—as one of “Fourteen 
Points” aimed at détente—an exchange of 
declarations with the Warsaw Pact countries 
renouncing force. 

Mr. Tsarapkin's surprise answer was “yes,” 
The Soviet Union agreed to “exploratory 
talks”—at a time when East Germany's 
Ulbricht regime had rejected a dialogue with 
Bonn and had frantically prevailed upon the 
rest of East Europe, except Yugoslavia, not 
to follow Rumania into diplomatic relations 
with West Germany. 

The Soviet move, which could rescue 
Bonn’s stalled Eastern effort—now increas- 
ingly criticized by conservatives in Chancel- 
lor Kiesinger’s Christian Democratic party— 
responds to a profound change in West Ger- 
many. The old policy of “reunification first, 
the détente” has been reversed, as Brandt's 
Socialists long have urged. The view now is 
that partition can only be ended, if at all, 
after a long period of détente has reduced 
the significance of all borders in Europe. Re- 
nunciation of the use of force to alter fron- 
tiers or to achieve reunification is seen as a 
key step in this process. 

Moscow’s long-term objective is not simply 
détente, of course, but stabilization of the 
status quo through recognition of East Ger- 
many, which means acceptance of Ger- 
many’s partition. 


BRANDT’S PROPOSAL 


To avoid recognition, the original Brandt 
proposal suggested an exchange of declara- 
tions between West Germany and the War- 
saw Pact as a group. But Rumania reportedly 
objected, followed by East Germany, In Oct. 
12, Mr. Tsarapkin asked whether Bonn would 
exchange separate declarations with each of 
the Warsaw Pact countries, including East 
Germany. “I’m ready to discuss anything,” 
Mr. Brandt said. “But it is politically im- 
possible for any Bonn government to recog- 
nize the East German regime.” 

The Grand Coalition’s most adventurous 
departure from past policy has seen Chan- 
cellor Kiesinger exchange informal letters 
with East German Premier Stoph in a futile 
effort to improve contacts. This precedent, 
however, did not inspire the Tsarapkin aide- 
memoire, which proposed not informal ex- 
changes of letters renouncing force but bind- 
ing international agreements—with the one 
between West and East Germany “in the 
same form” as those with East Europe's sov- 
ereign states. Nevertheless, Mr. Brandt im- 
mediately commented: “I see nothing in 
what you have said that would require us to 
recognize East Germany.” 

Ambassador Tsarapkin’s silence may have 
indicated acquiescence, which was Brandt’s 
interpretation, or simply amazement, But by 
the next day, Soviet diplomats were affirm- 
ing vigorously that recognition of East Ger- 
many was not being asked. Is this a dis- 
tinction without a difference? There is 
clearly a Soviet divergence with East Berlin, 
which rejects all overtures unless preceded 
by full recognition. 

Soviet diplomats say privately that a re- 
nunciation-of-force agreement itself 
could lead not only to “normal” Soviet-West 
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German relations but to “good relations, 
even cooperation.” They say “cooperation” 
could bring talks on “security,” presumably 
the reciprocal troop reductions proposed in 
Brandt’s “Fourteen Points’—a sharp de- 
parture from Bonn’s past policy. 


EFFORTS AT STABILIZATION 


The stakes are high. While Moscow is pre- 
pared to be less rigid than the East German 
regime, it nevertheless does want to stabilize 
the status quo. The détente that Bonn now 
seeks also requires a stabilization—but a 
provisional one, open to ultimate German 
reunion. 

Can this partial conjunction of aims bring 
“first steps” toward agreement? There is not 
only talk but scholarly and semi-official study 
in West Germany of such initial steps as a 
German Common Market or, as once urged 
by the Communist Bloc—and now rejected 
by East Germany, but not by the Soviet 
Union—a confederation between the two 
Germanys. 

Herbert Wehner, Socialist Minister of All- 
German Affairs and architect of Bonn’s 
Eastern policy, once said that recognition 
of even a Communist East Germany could be 
re-examined if it achieved as much internal 
liberalization and external independence as 
Yugoslavia. Polls show a majority of West 
Germans believe that recognition of East 
Germany ultimately will be unavoidable; 
many would settle for free movement be- 
tween the two German states. 

Some believe that introducing the seeds 
of freedom in East Germany would soon 
destroy Communism there. West German 
editor Theo Sommer argues the aim of West 
German policy should be “to end the divi- 
sion of Germany—or make it bearable.” Yet 
if it becomes bearable, will it ever be ended? 

No one can be sure whether détente will 
advance the reunification of Germany rather 
than freeze its division. The Grand Coali- 
tion, controlling 90 per cent of the seats in 
the Bundestag, permits the Kiesinger- 
Brandt Government to take the risk. The So- 
viet Union, for the first time, now seems 
tempted to do the same. 


PEOPLE PROBLEMS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, a new era 
of legislation has come upon us in recent 
years and months, More and more Sen- 
ators, observing the immense and com- 
plex productivity of our private enter- 
prise system, have begun to realize that 
government in and of itself is entirely 
inadequate to meet the social and ethical 
responsibilities of today. They have 
begun to suggest alternative proposals, 
most of which involve some sort of ‘‘part- 
nership” between business and govern- 
ment. 

I find myself somewhat wary of the 
“partnership” approach because it bears 
some resemblance to the “partnership” 
that might exist between the lamb and 
the lion. 

However, a publication of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
entitled “Private Enterprise and Public 
Needs,” casts some much needed illumi- 
nation on this area, 

Mr. Michael Michaelis, a leading in- 
dustrial consultant and former White 
House adviser, has contributed some en- 
lightening remarks on this subject and 
particularly calls attention to the fact 
that some of our present laws may need 
reviewing because they constitute ob- 
stacles preventing industry from apply- 
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ing modern technical knowledge in help- 
ing solve urgent social problems. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
remarks as taken from the National 
Chamber’s program, What's the Issue,” 
on the Mutual Network September 14, 
1967, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND PUBLIC NEEDS 


ANNOUNCER. The Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, in cooperation with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, presents 
“What's The Issue,” a discussion of the 
choices facing free Americans. 

Your host today is the Executive Vice 
President of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Arch N. Booth. 

Mr. BoorH. Americans are increasingly 
concerned about the environment in which 
we live. Clogged highways, polluted rivers 
and streams, congested schools, slums, and 
decaying city centers have long been among 
the critical problems plaguing practically 
every community across the land. 

How can we revitalize our cities and how 
can we improve the quality of life for all 
of our citizens? These are important ques- 
tions facing government and business lead- 
ers. Can we make better use of all available 
resources, and particularly technical know- 
how? Can private industry’s managerial skills 
use advanced know-how to help solve some 
of America's urgent social problems? 

Recent events point to an encouraging 
sign of hope in the successful application of 
technical knowledge to such problems as 
school construction, slum rehabilitation, pol- 
lution control, and new city development. 

Among the techniques being used with 
success in some areas is the much talked 
about, but little understood, “systems en- 
gineering” approach. We will hear more 
about this from today’s guest. 

Because of the emerging interest of the 
private U.S. business community in solving 
public problems, we are pleased today to have 
as our guest a man whose company pioneers 
new concepts in improving the quality of 
life and thus helps to bring about significant 
improvements in the services rendered by 
business and government. He is Michael 
Michaelis, manager of the Washington office 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc., the well-known 
research and consulting organization of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Michaelis was formerly a White House 
adviser to the late President John F, Ken- 
nedy. He currently serves as a member of 
the National Chamber's Council on Trends 
and Perspective. 

To interview Mr. Michaelis today, here is 
George J. Pantos, Director of the Council 
on Trends and Perspective, the National 
Chamber's long-range planning group. 

Mr. PanTos. To start our program, Mr. 
Michaelis, Does American industry 
the technical knowledge to help solve some 
of the urgent social problems facing Amer- 
ica’s cities? 

Mr. MICHAELIS. Yes, American firms do 
Possess the technical knowledge, that is to 
say, they either have it now or know how 
to get it. Indeed a major change has occurred 
in the last 20 years. We were then more con- 
cerned, as scientists and technologists, with 
generating new knowledge through research 
and development to meet perceived needs 
of society. Today we can say that technical 
knowledge has become available to a vastly 
greater extent than it has been applied to 
the solution of urgent problems. In short, 
technology is no longer the barrier to prog- 
ress. We can almost supply it to order as 
needed. 

OBSTACLES TO INNOVATION 


Mr. Pantos. Then, if we possess the know- 
how, what are some of the main obstacles 
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in the way of innovation and change which 
would alleviate the problems of our cities 
and help improve the quality of life for 
everyone? 

Mr. MICHAELIS. The process of applying 
technical knowledge to the solution of spe- 
cific social problems requires imaginative 
and daring action on the part of leaders in 
business, government and labor. One of the 
resources we lack is not technical knowl- 
edge but an institutional capability and 
commitment to apply this knowledge. This 
lack is one of the main obstacles in the way 
of innovation and change which would help 
improve the quality of life. 

Basically, what we are up against is what 
I have called a “people” problem. Among 
those who could command the power of 
modern technology in the service of the 
community, we find many whose aspirations 
and fears, whose often defensively narrow 
self-interest, in short—whose attitudes— 
make it difficult for their institutions to 
embrace radically new concepts born out of 
new technical knowledge. It has always been 
thus, and this was no serious obstacle in 
times when the rate of social change was 
slower than it is today. It is not adequate 
now when communal pressures of all kinds 
are increasing at an even faster rate. 

The population of our country is pres- 
ently doubling every 50 years, growing afflu- 
ence contrasts with persistent large pockets 
of poverty, international leadership and re- 
lated obligations—in Vietnam as elsewhere— 
are making ever-increasing demands on our 
resources. Though I have noted that tech- 
nical knowledge is also growing at an ever 
faster rate, we cannot escape the fact that 
it still takes about 25 years, as it did in the 
early part of the century, to bring major 
technical innovation into full use. This is 
clearly not good enough. We must solve the 
dilemma in which we find the creeping ma- 
chinery of our industry, government and 
labor holding back the potential solutions 
that advanced technology can offer for the 
ever-growing needs of our people. 

To be sure, marginal improvements are 
coming along all the time, but these are not 
sufficient to meet requirements for in- 
stance... the requirement of building a 
second United States in the next 33 years, 
while at the same time rebuilding half of our 
present structures, in order to provide the 
living environment for 300 million Americans 
by the year 2000. So, to repeat, the main 
obstacle to innovation and change which 
would help to improve the quality of life is 
not the lack of technical knowledge but is, 
in the main, the institutional obstacles, that 
is to say, human attitudes. 


OUTMODED KNOWLEDGE—A BARRIER 


Mr. Pantos. Why do these obstacles exist 
and why cannot community leaders override 
these “barriers” to bring about the desired 
changes which would benefit all citizens in 
their areas? 

Mr. MICHAELIS. These obstacles exist largely 
because of outmoded wisdoms gathered in 
the past and often no longer relevant to the 
present. We all have an innate fear of drastic 
change . . change, that is to say, in our 
work and in our habits of living. It is hard 
to sense that the benefits of change may 
often outweigh the costs. For instance, it is 
puzzling to observe that the construction 
industry—both management and labor—still 
seems to treat every job as though it were 
the last, in spite of the unprecedented con- 
struction boom that can be foreseen. I do 
not mean to single out this industry as 
peculiar in this respect. Its attitudes are 
paralleled in many other sectors of industry, 
and it is an attitude which makes for main- 
taining the status quo with all its outmoded 
methodologies. 

In such a situation it becomes imperative 
to project the potential benefits and costs of 
major innovations and to plan forward in 
such @ manner as to assure that benefits will 
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outweigh costs in bringing new technology 
into use. Community leaders are frequently 
hampered in such planning efforts because of 
the apparently forbidding complexity of 
modern technology and their attendant and 
equally complex impacts on society. Their 
problem is one of not being able to see the 
forest for the trees. 

Specialists of all kinds are available to 
work for and advise the community leaders. 
But each may propose new developments in 
his own field of specialization without ade- 
quate understanding of its relationship to 
the whole. The result is all too often one of 
piecemeal innovation which may leave un- 
touched the basic issues of tackling the 
problem. Indeed, we often find that any 
single such piecemeal innovation may itself 
create problems of greater magnitude than 
the one that it set out to solve. Clearly, the 
costs in such case outweigh the benefits. In 
short, therefore, we see a great need for treat- 
ing social and urban problems as a whole— 
in a “system” to use modern language. 


THE “SYSTEMS APPROACH” 


Mr. PanTos. Much has been said about a 
“systems approach” to public problem solv- 
ing. Your company and others today are 
utilizing a variety of techniques, including 
systems analysis, to solve problems. Does this 
mean computers, engineers and all that, or is 
it really a system of organizing things? 

Mr. MICHAELIS, The systems approach to 
problem solving has indeed become a catch- 
word for many concepts. By no means all of 
them are new. Each one of us has practiced 
the systems approach during his lifetime, as 
have our parents and grandparents. We treat 
our family as a system, relating the aspira- 
tions and needs of each member to the whole, 
and deploying our financial and human re- 
sources so as to benefit the whole family as 
much as any of its members, We extend this 
philosophy to our community, our churches, 
our PTA’s, but we stop when it gets much 
further than that because the issues be- 
come too complex and the many factors that 
have to be taken into account present us 
with more information than we can handle 
as individuals. 

What is new about the systems approach 
is the fact that powerful new tools—such as 
computers—and related logic and mathe- 
matical techniques have been perfected in 
the last 20 years, which now make it possible 
to handle very large masses of information in 
a very short time. By handling information, 
I mean that the computer can be program- 
med to demonstrate on paper what the con- 
sequences of alternate actions would be and 
how any one of thousands of different factors 
would be affected if a major change is made 
in any one of them. It therefore becomes pos- 
sible for industry, government and labor to 
avail themselves of this technique in order to 
understand better the potential consequences 
of action in a large and complex system and, 
for that matter, action on a large scale. In 
essence, the systems approach involves a 
number of successive steps: 

1. We must understand the objectives of 
the desired system—say for providing low- 
cost housing—in the context of its working 
environment, that is, the context of the in- 
dustry structure that can provide such hous- 
ing, the financial market for mortgaging, the 
constraints that labor skills may place upon 
it, and the potentials that new technology 
may offer—to name only the most obvious. 

2. Next, we must state the interrelation- 
ships between the objectives and the vari- 
ables of the system, some of which I have 
just enumerated, which are chosen for 
analysis. By so stating the interrelations, we 
construct what is called a model of the sys- 
tem. 

3. We must quantify—that is to say, ex- 
press in numerical terms, dollars and cents 
if you like—the functional relationships be- 
tween the different parts of the model and 
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the results that the system can achieve. 
These results are often described as “the 
benefits.” 

4. Similarly, we must quantify the func- 
tional relationships between the elements of 
the models and all the inputs or resources 
that we need to build such a system. These 
inputs or resources are often called “the 
costs.” 

5. By combining the two foregoing steps, 
we can determine the input-output, or we 
might better call it the cost-benefit relation- 
ships, which govern the particular model 
which we are analyzing. 

6. Finally, we can determine from the cost- 
benefit relationships that choice of all pos- 
sibilities that produces the most desired re- 
sult, that is to say, we can choose that op- 
tion which provides—on balance—the great- 
est benefits for the least costs. 

The systems method is not to be confused, 
per se, with definitive planning. That is to 
say, it does not usurp the prerogatives of 
democratic decision-making as we have 
known it and practiced it throughout our 
history. It does, however, provide a most 
powerful tool for decision-makers. Provided 
that this tool is used in concert by those 
power groups in our society whose leaders 
have the responsibility of deploying the na- 
tion’s resources, one can confidently expect 
that the individual or institutional decisions 
will reflect more enlightened self-interest, 
more imagination and daring, and more 
understanding of each others needs and 
opportunities. 

We must guard against the notion that 
the systems approach can help us predict 
where science and technology can take us in 
the future. The life of science and tech- 
nology is change: that is to say, the dis- 
covery or invention of the new and its ex- 
ploitation, The crisis of today is the difficulty 
that business, governmental and social in- 
stitutions have in catching up with the 
present and adapting themselves to the 
scarcely predictable changes that technology 
will offer continually. What we need is flexi- 
bility, not a cast iron plan. In this context, 
the systems approach can help us under- 
stand our options for the future and can 
help us answer the most pertinent ques- 
tions. The insight it provides into the inter- 
relationship between parts of a whole can 
often lead to unexpected discoveries about 
objectives and values, relationships, facts, or 
myths of outmoded wisdom. This oppor- 
tunity for new discoveries is one of the most 
fascinating and valuable assets of the sys- 
tems approach, as I see it. 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL PROJECT—-A SUCCESS 
STORY 


Mr. Pantros. Could you cite briefly any 
“success stories’ where business, govern- 
ment and labor, working in partnership with 
professional technicians, have been able to 
overcome the obstacles and show results 
through the systems approach? 

Mr. MicHaeE.is. One such success story is 
the School Construction Systems Develop- 
ment Project in California begun in 1961 
with support from the Ford Foundation, The 
need for it became apparent in the gap be- 
tween the increasingly complex, constantly 
changing demands being made on our 
schools, and the ability of traditional build- 
ing practices and products to meet them. 
New teaching methods and equipment call 
for new ways of arranging new types of con- 
structional space. 

Changes in curricula, teaching techniques, 
organization, and grouping of students and 
staff, require corresponding changes in build- 
ings. And change is beginning to be recog- 
nized by education as a continuing part of 
the educational scene. Up-grading educa- 
tional standards point to an up-graded en- 
vironment. At the same time, the student 
population grows and shifts, while budget 
remains tight. In short, we are asking for 
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more variety, greater flexibility, higher 
quality and lower costs—a combination the 
school house can seldom provide. 

Collectively, schools form a building mar- 
ket second only to housing; but because they 
are built one at a time, school houses do 
not offer the manufacturer enough volume to 
spur product development to meet new edu- 
cational requirements. As a result, school 
architects have had to select from products 
which are developed independently, often for 
other building types and, therefore, do not 
fit perfectly either the school’s physical 
needs, its budget, or one another, 

The School Construction Systems Develop- 
ment Project, recognizing this impasse, has 
attempted successfully to (1) develop new 
structures and components designed specifi- 
cally for schools; (2) encourage manufac- 
turers to work together so that their products 
would constitute a system for educational 
space; (3) guarantee a sufficiently large mar- 
ket for the products, or find a satisfactory 
way to bring products, producers and pur- 
chasers together. 

Under California law, 22 schools in 13 dis- 
tricts joined together with an estimated 
school building volume of $30 million. This 
was adequate to interest manufacturers in 
developing new products to meet educational 
requirements. This creation of a market was 
an essential first step in spurring the initia- 
tive of private industry into seeking new 
solutions for school problems. User require- 
ments for the desired school buildings 
pointed to needs in four component systems: 
the structural system, the ceiling-lighting 
system, the air-conditioning system, and the 
movable and operable partitions. 

In each of these component systems, the 
School Construction Systems Development 
Project innovated by developing performance 
criteria; that is to say, statements which in- 
dicated what the systems must do rather 
than materials and design specifications. 
With an adequate market assurance and per- 
formance criteria in hand—both developed 
by the users with the guidance of profes- 
sional assistance—the project was then in a 
position to go out for bid to industry and 
to attract large firms with large technical 
capability who would not have been attracted 
to the market offered by individual schools 
with traditional design specifications. 

While work with industry was going on, 
successful efforts were also made to bring 
school superintendents, local political lead- 
ers and, perhaps most important, union lead- 
ers into the development process. An effort 
was thus made to anticipate the various so- 
cial and institutional obstacles to change and 
to involve actively those who might other- 
wise uphold these obstacles. This involve- 
ment of all the proponents and opponents to 
change—in an environment guided by pro- 
fessionals skilled in the systems approach 
and aware of advanced technical knowl- 
edge—was perhaps the most important in- 
novation of the project. 

It provided a forum for rational discussion 
and for mutual enlightenment. It provided 
recognition that adherence to outmoded wis- 
doms might even go against self-interest 
which had traditionally been the source for 
upholding the status quo. It provided an en- 
vironment in which commitment to innova- 
tion and change became the order of the day 
and in which all participants became active 
agents for change and improvement, As far 
as demonstrated advances are concerned, I 
might only mention that the four component 
systems were improved to the point that 
their cost per square foot installed added up 
to $6.85, as compared to about $8.40 for the 
same elements in a group of conventional 
California secondary schools recently bid. 
This left $1.50 per square foot to buy addi- 
tional features that otherwise could not have 
been provided within the State-aid budget. 

But the most important contribution to 
the quality of the schools which will use the 
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new components is the fact that they all fit 
into a system of flexibility—built-in movable 
partitions will not be undercut by the de- 
mands of air-conditioning, or sabotaged by 
the structure. Manufacturers were forced by 
the nature of the project to work together in 
teams to integrate their products for the 
benefit of the whole. As a result, the air- 
conditioning system, for instance, came in at 
just under $314 million within a structural 
system that made easy provision for it. This 
compared with over $6 million with one that 
did not make provision for an air-condition- 
ing system in a recent conventional school 
building. 

I mention this example at such length be- 
cause it illustrates some of the key features 
5 & system approach to public sector prob- 
ems: 

1. Through the consortium of school sys- 
tems, markets were created large enough to 
spur technological innovation. 

2. The object of development was the 
whole system—the school and all its func- 
tions—not just a part or component. 

3. In the course of development, the sys- 
tem was divided into interconnected sub- 
systems. 

4. Performance criteria were developed for 
these sub-systems. 

5. A process was set in motion which led 
to the making of a variety of alternative in- 
ventions meeting these performance criteria, 
and cost-benefit analyses were made to select 
the best among these alternatives. 

6. The whole building process, including 
its social and political problems, was taken 
as the subject of development and an at- 
tempt was made to design that process. 


HOUSING, POLLUTION CONTROL, TRANSPORTATION 
AND OTHER SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. Pantos. Do you think the techniques 
used in the California school construction 
story you have cited would be applicable to 
similar problems in other localities? 

Mr. MICHAELIS. Inasmuch as the California 
School Construction System Development 
Project was an experiment in the true sense 
of the word, I believe that the techniques 
used there are applicable to experiments in 
solving other public problems, An example 
is the field of housing, particularly low-cost 
housing. In the last ten years, many com- 
panies have attempted to take a fresh ap- 
proach to housing and have invested many 
millions of dollars. Most of them have had 
to drop their efforts. They discovered that 
traditional components—for instance cast 
iron pipe and 2x4’s—tend to be locked into 
place (a) by specification-based standards 
and an institutional structure for establish- 
ing the standards, which is largely controlled 
by traditional firms and is highly resistant 
to change; (b) by building codes based on 
specification-based standards; and (c) rein- 
forced by labor practices tied to current 
products. Moreover, they discovered that 
even if it were possible to work their way 
into one municipality, each such municipal- 
ity tended to function more or less inde- 
pendently of all the others. The total cost of 
cracking the market of these thousands of 
separate entities—overcoming specifications, 
code, labor practice, and the institutional 
environment surrounding each of these— 
was far greater than any profit they could 
hope to realize, within a reasonable time, 
from their investment. 

Roughly, similar situations exist in such 
fields as water resources management, pollu- 
tion control, education, transportation, and 
other areas of public concern. In each of 
these areas, because of the social and insti- 
tutional reinforcements of existing prod- 
ucts—of outmoded wisdoms, if you will—it is 
generally only feasible to engage in research 
and improvement on a product-by-product 
or component-by-component basis but not 
to undertake approaches to the systems as 
wholes. And it is precisely the last, as I have 
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suggested, which provides hope for the major 
innovations and changes we need to improve 
quality of life. 

There is a basic need therefore to deal with 
problems of social, regulatory and institu- 
tional innovation in order to open up public 
sector markets to technological innovation. 
It is for this reason that I believe that ex- 
periments like the California School Con- 
struction Project need to be undertaken in 
other localities and in other functional 
needs of society, such as the ones I have 
just mentioned, 

Much of what we know about the systems 
approach has been learned in Federal pro- 
grams related to defense and space explora- 
tion, The men involved in these projects are, 
for the most part, members of an organiza- 
tion charged with a mission to complete that 
project and are under the direct authority 
and control of that project. When we are con- 
cerned with public systems, such as housing 
or transportation, we have to deal with a 
category of people who are, and want to be, 
autonomous with respect to the system and 
who are not under its direct control. These 
are you and I, that is to say, people who are 
affected by and use the system. 

We must therefore begin by being con- 
cerned with user requirements (as we were 
concerned with the need of teachers for flex- 
ible space in the California project). We 
must go even further and begin to be con- 
cerned with user and community participa- 
tion in the design and implementation of 
these public sector systems. Failure to under- 
stand and work out these people problems 
leads to poor design, namely inadequacy to 
the needs of people and lack of use, or even 
hostility to use of the system. This participa- 
tion by users and community leaders is there- 
fore an essential part in the experiments of 
using the systems approach which I believe 
must be made throughout the country. 

We can note beginnings of such experi- 
ments, particularly some to attack the prob- 
lem of improving center city ghetto areas. 
These projects address themselves to the 
physical rehabilitation of buildings; to the 
provision of new low-income housing; to the 
provision of community services; and to the 
design of systems of management, financing 
and control. Among these projects are the 
recently announced Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Project in New York City; community devel- 
opment projects in Boston, Detroit and 
Harlem. 

Under the guidance of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
plans for using a systems approach to im- 
provement of the city centers on a national 
level have been generated. Among the major 
features of this plan are: 

1. A national perspective under which ex- 
isting Federal funds would be used to pro- 
vide a national market adequate to attract 
major new industrial capabilities in the de- 
velopment of new technology, both for re- 
habilitation and new construction. 

2. An approach to the needs for total 
neighborhood development, including physi- 
cal rehabilitation, community services, and 
the involvement and participation of resi- 
dents; 

3. Computer simulation and other analytic 
techniques to solve problems, such as the 
formulation of optimum strategies for re- 
habilitation, relocation, and rebuilding with- 
in the city. 

If you will allow me, I might add that in 
this last area my company, Arthur D. Little, 
has successfully accomplished a pioneering 
task in the City of San Francisco, where 
computer simulation was used for the first 
time, under our guidance, to aid in formu- 
lating public policy on these matters. 

NEED FOR NEW LOCAL EXPERIMENTS 

Mr. Pantros: Then, since you are hopeful 
that progress can be made, what more do 
you think needs to be done at the local level 
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and at the national level to help create a 
better understanding among the power 
groups in our society of how they can work 
together for the betterment of all? 

Mr. MICHAELIS, I believe it’s important that 
we begin at the local level and work up rap- 
idly to the national level. I have suggested 
that experiments using the systems approach 
should be carried out in many localities and 
in many areas of public problems. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States has 
taken the initiative in conjunction with 
Harvard University, to prepare training 
courses in urban leadership, using case ex- 
amples for study. It is certain that in the 
course of these educational experiences, 
community leaders will become increasingly 
aware of the potential for using these ana- 
lytic and experimental tools in their own 
community. The Chamber of Commerce 
should, I believe, then go a step further to 
help these community leaders initiate ex- 
periments suitable to their own locality. The 
Chamber can act as a catalyst, in conjunc- 
tion with the local Chambers of Commerce 
and with professional assistance, much in 
the way the School Construction Project 
staff acted as catalysts in the California ex- 
ample. 

I believe that there is far more value to 
be derived from undertaking actual experi- 
ments than by merely talking and studying 
the potentials for improvement in meeting 
public needs, Some experiments will end in 
failure, failure that is to say to stimulate the 
active development of a new transportation 
system, say. But even such failure provides 
new insights and new knowledge of the in- 
stitutional problems connected with rapid 
technical social change. They are not failures 
therefore in the larger sense, even if the local 
community has, for the moment, not found 
an answer to its problem. Failure of this 
kind is part of the scientific process of learn- 
ing new facts and testing new hypotheses, 
We should not be discouraged by it. In any 
event, such failure can be demonstrated on 
paper first, if we use the computer-aided 
systems approach to model simulation. We are 
therefore less likely to build white elephants 
as monuments to folly by way of trial and 
error. 

It is important, also, that these local ex- 
periments be monitored at the national level, 
again by a group of leaders representing gov- 
ernment, business, labor, and the profes- 
sions. One of the present large-scale gaps on 
the national scene is the absence of a forum 
or vehicle by which these power groups can 
express themselves in a constructive way 
with respect to public sector problems and 
needs. The monitoring of local experiments 
will likely lead to the formal creation of & 
permanent national focal point, responsible 
for the furtherance of local, state and re- 
gional development projects. I have pro- 
posed the ultimate creation of such a body, 
by the name of the Council for American 
Progress, but it goes beyond the time at our 
disposal today to discuss this concept in 
greater detail. 

Suffice it to say that the central purpose 
of the national Council, as well as of local 
experiments, is to create an environment 
amongst leaders of business, government and 
labor which is conducive to the adoption of 
technical innovations, This environment calls 
for institutional flexibility of a high order, 
itself the most significant innovation of all. 


INCENTIVES 


Mr. Pantos. Do you think that the Con- 
gress will need to enact legislation creating 
incentives for industry to get more involved 
in public problem solving or do you think 
the profit motive will be strong enough with- 
out incentives? 

Mr. MICHAELIS. I distinguish between two 
kinds of incentives, one which produces tan- 
gible financial gain in response to certain 
desired actions, and the other which re- 
moves obstacles that presently make it more 
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dificult for industry to become construc- 
tively involved in public sector problems. I 
believe that Congress—and the Executive 
Branch for that matter—should first attack 
the latter problems. We should seriously re- 
view our business environment as it relates 
to, say, antitrust, and to a whole variety of 
regulatory practices. Many of these may be 
found to be no longer consonant with the 
opportunities offered by modern technology 
and may, indeed, constitute serious obstacles 
for industry to apply modern technical 
knowledge in helping to solve urgent social 
problems. 

I have noted earlier that the creation of a 
sufficiently large market is essential to spur 
the creative capability of industry. Here 
again, legislative changes would make it 
easier to create these markets. Such legisla- 
tive changes are not only the concern of the 
Federal Government but also of state and 
local governments. In the matter of building 
codes, for instance, it is clearly important 
that local practices be coordinated. The Fed- 
eral Government can give leads in this di- 
rection even though it cannot be directly 
involved at the local level. 

Finally, I may add that the Federal Gov- 
ernment possesses itself a powerful lever in 
bringing about social and technical innova- 
tion. This lever is its procurement of goods 
and services on the civilian market for 
civilian and not for defense needs. The Fed- 
eral Government is the single largest pur- 
chasers of such goods and services in many 
industry sectors. If its procurement practices 
were to be changed, for instance, by the use 
of performance criteria, as noted in the Cali- 
fornia School Project, we might well see a 
marked new initiative on the part of industry 
to come forward with entirely new products 
and services. The testing of such new prod- 
ucts by the government as a major customer 
would provide a valuable pump-priming ef- 
fort for introduction to the civilian market. 

In short, I would urge that Federal, state 
and local governments explore first the pos- 
sibilities of providing incentives for industry 
by the indirect route of making it more pos- 
sible for entrepreneurs to shoulder the at- 
tendant risks with full determination and 
vision. Only if this route should fail would 
I advocate the more direct forms of financial 
incentives. 

I might add that both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Congress are 
taking active steps to become better informed 
on the subjects that we have been discussing. 
In the Senate, there are bills to create a 
Select Committee on Technology and the 
Human Environment and to create a National 
Commission on Public Management to study 
and recommend the manner in which modern 
systems analysis and management techniques 
may be used to resolve problems in the non- 
defense sector. In the House of Representa- 
tives, proposals have been made, some in- 
dependently of the Senate resolutions, in- 
volving among others a Technology Assess- 
ment Board to concern itself with the 
productive, as against detrimental, applica- 
tions of technology to human needs, 


NATION'S NEWSPAPERS PRAISE 
NONPROLIFERATION AGREEMENT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty recently agreed 
upon by the United States and the Soviet 
Union is, in President Johnson’s words, 
“testament to man’s faith in the future.” 
It has received the strong editorial sup- 
port of our Nation’s press. 

The treaty prohibits the transfer to, 
or manufacture by, nonnuclear nations 
of nuclear weapons and provides inspec- 
tion procedures to assure compliance. 

It helps the nuclear nations by allevi- 
ating the pressure to disseminate nuclear 
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weapons or risk losing friends. It will ben- 
efit the nonnuclear powers by providing 
a means of use nuclear explosives for 
peaceful uses while removing the costly 
burden of developing a nuclear weapons 
system. This agreement is of historic sig- 
nificance for the entire world because it 
reduces the dangers of mass destruction 
and nuclear holocaust. 

This historic treaty is of particular sig- 
nificance because it demonstrates that in 
these turbulent times the world’s two 
great powers can put aside their differ- 
ence for the benefit of mankind. 

Of course, the treaty does not promise, 
and will not usher in, the nonnuclear 
millinium. But it does offer hope for a 
more peaceful and a safer tomorrow. 

I ask unanimous consent that editori- 
als from the Chicago Daily News, Chicago 
Sun-Times, Newark Evening News, and 
Milwaukee Journal be printed in the 
Recorp to reflect editorial support for 
this treaty. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily News, Jan. 22, 1968] 
WHEN THE GIANTS AGREE 

A nuclear treaty that must exclude 40 
percent of the world’s nuclear powers is a 
long way from ideal. And yet the agreement 
by the United States and the Soviet Union on 
the text of an antiproliferation pact is a step 
forward. 

The treaty provides that nuclear powers 
will give no nuclear weapons. know-how or 
assistance to nonnuclear nations, and that 
nonnuclear nations will not obtain or manu- 
facture nuclear weapons. 

The treaty, when approved by the 17- 
nation disarmament committee in Geneva, 
will proceed to the United Nations General 
Assembly for consideration in April, and can 
quite possibly be signed in June. 

Red China and France will not, of course, 
be signatories, and they present special, vex- 
ing problems still to be coped with. 

But at least the two greatest powers have, 
for their own sufficient reasons come together 
in the first significant international move to 
check the spread of destructive nuclear ca- 
pacity, and any brake on that momentum for 
whatever cause is good. At the very least, the 
treaty will move back the time when nuclear 
bombs become standard equipment in the 
arsenals of small nations as well as great, and 
the world’s survival hangs on the whim of 
any junior-grade dictator. 

Until now, the Soviet Union has been & 

slippery and evasive customer in dealings 
with the West, and may yet prove so in this 
case. 
But certain facts argue for her good faith 
this time. One is that the United States re- 
mains the world’s foremost nuclear power, 
with an arsenal bountiful enough to enable 
her to arm every nation on Russia’s perime- 
ter. Russia has been particularly apprehen- 
sive of West Germany’s gaining a nuclear 
potential, and the draft treaty calms that 
fear while making provision for research and 
use of nuclear power for peaveful purposes. 

Even before last week’s agreement on the 
treaty text, the Soviets were rumored to be on 
the verge of another conciliatory move with 
a possible connection with the nuclear mat- 
ters to come before the UN Assembly in April. 
They are replacing their ham-handed am- 
bassador to the United Nations, Nikolai T. 
Fedorenko, with veteran UN diplomat Jacob 
A. Malik. 

It was Malik who led the Soviet walkout 
from the Security Council prior to the Korean 
War, but Malik likewise who put the Berlin 
blockade on the road to settlement in a 
friendly cocktail discussion with Philip K. 
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Jessup. His presence would be a welcome re- 
lief from the stony demeanor of Fedorenko, 
and could betoken some relaxation of Soviet 
policy. 

It is always dangerous to grasp at straws 
and translate them into omens of peace. But 
Russia will do what's good for Russia, and 
the logic of peace must be asserting itself 
within Russia’s borders as it is doing in the 
Western countries. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Jan. 22, 1968] 
A STEP TOWARD WORLD PEACE 


The United States and Russia have agreed 
on the draft of a treaty designed to bar 
the spread of nuclear weapons. The draft 
now goes to 15 other nations of the United 
Nations Disarmament. Conference at Geneva 
and from there to the UN for ratification. 

There are encouraging aspects to the pro- 
posed nuclear treaty—and some not so en- 
couraging. 

The very concept of a nuclear treaty is 
touchy. The new treaty avoids, rather than 
settles, one of the touchier areas, that of in- 
spection. But the fact that the United States 
and Russia could finally reach an agreement 
is, in a real sense, a sign of growing con- 
fidence between the two great nuclear pow- 
ers. It is an even greater victory to have this 
confidence maturing during a time when 
the pressures and suspicions created by the 
Vietnam war add to the atmosphere of dis- 
trust between the two world powers. 

As President Johnson pointed out in his 
State of the Union message, the agreement 
on the treaty draft adds to the several steps 
already taken by the United States and 
Russia in the last few months. A consular 
treaty, the first, has been signed. A treaty 
barring weapons in outer space has been 
achieved. Another treaty guaranteeing the 
safety of astronauts no matter where they 
land, is near ratification—and there was, of 
course, the conference between Mr. Johnson 
and Chairman Kosygin this past summer. 

On the negative side: Neither France nor 
Red China will sign the new nuclear treaty. 
Both could, if they chose, become nuclear 
weaponry merchants to the world. 

Non-nuclear nations with long histories 
of border disputes with their neighbors are 
on record as not willing to approve of a 
treaty that would forever prohibit their 
getting the ultimate weapon. Those nations 
could be against the treaty when it comes up 
in the UN for ratification. 

Other, non-belligerent non-nuclear na- 
tions, have objected in principle to a nuclear 
treaty that would prohibit them from de- 
veloping nuclear power for giant earth- 
moving projects, such as building dams or 
harbors. The new treaty attempts to meet 
these objections by provisions that would 
allow nuclear nations to perform such tasks 
for the non-nuclear nations at cost, 

On the whole, though, the new nuclear 
treaty draft is a major accomplishment, The 
fact that Russia could agree to such a treaty 
gives hope that one day all nations will agree 
there should be no nuclear weapons at all. 

[From the Newark Evening News, 
Jan, 20, 1968] 


NUCLEAR ACCORD 


The draft of a treaty to halt the spread 
of nuclear weapons, just completed by the 
United States and the Soviet Union, com- 
mits them to efforts to confine nuclear 
energy to peaceful uses. That is a major step 
in itself, but there are a number of short- 
comings. 

A primary drawback is the fact that 
neither France nor Communist China has 
shown any intention of participating. In- 
stead, each is doing all it can to develop 
nuclear independence, bound by no inter- 
national restrictions, 

There is also exclusion of the nuclear 
powers from internal inspection to deter- 
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mine compliance, This omission was at the 
insistence of the Soviet Union, whose objec- 
tion to inspection had been one of the major 
stumbling blocks all along. At the same 
time, the United States, though willing to 
be checked itself, balked at investigation of 
installations of Euratom, the nuclear energy 
agency of the European Common Market. 

But there is significant gain in the agree- 
ment to “lend” nuclear explosives to non- 
nuclear powers for peaceful uses, with rates 
kept as low as possible. This sharing—sub- 
ject to international inspection, inciden- 
tally—should open the benefits of nuclear 
energy to all nations without making it nec- 
essary to enlarge the nuclear club. This 
meets a foremost purpose of nonprolifera- 
tion. 

While the draft is disappointing in not 
specifically guaranteeing against nuclear at- 
tack, it does oblige each signatory to nego- 
tiate in good faith on general disarmament. 
This could expedite the talks which have 
been dragging at Geneva for six years. 

The nonproliferation accord, yet to be 
endorsed at the Geneva conference, will need 
careful study. But it appears at least to pro- 
vide the groundwork for developing increas- 
ingly strong safeguards against nuclear dis- 
aster. In that sense, it would be, as President 
Johnson observed, “a testament of man’s 
faith in the future.” 


From the Milwaukee Journal, Jan. 19, 1968] 
Hope oF NUCLEAR TREATY 


Agreement by the United States and the 
Soviet Union on a nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty and a promise to try to reach 
agreement on disarmament has great po- 
tential for insuring world peace. 

Not that treaties—and this one still re- 
mains to be signed by the nations of the 
world—in themselves insure that agreements 
will be carried out. The world thought in 
1928 that the Kellogg-Briand pact would 
outlaw war for all time. But the fact that 
this agreement could be reached by the two 
nuclear powers of the world indicates their 
mutual feeling that, as the treaty draft says, 
the world must try to avoid the “devasta- 
tion that would be visited upon all mankind 
by a nuclear war.” 

The agreement results from a compromise. 
The treaty was drafted some months ago 
except for Article 3—which was to provide 
for controls. The Soviet Union insisted that 
the international atomic energy agency 
(IAEA) inspect non-nuclear nations to make 
sure they were not producing nuclear 
weapons. The western European member na- 
tions of Euratom, backed by the United 
States, insisted on policing themselves— 
arguing that Communist members of IAEA 
would be able to spy upon Euratom secrets. 
Article 3 now provides that Euratom will 
reach agreement with IAEA on an acceptable 
means of control. 

The road to complete agreement by all the 
nations concerned is not fully clear. A num- 
ber of non-nuclear nations have protested 
that the treaty barred them from having 
nuclear weapons without giving them guar- 
antees against nuclear attack. India, West 
Germany, Rumania, Pakistan, Italy and 
others have been most reluctant to re- 
nounce nuclear weapons when the big two— 
plus Communist China and France, which 
almost surely will not sign the treaty—are 
nuclear powers. 

Anothe weakness in the agreement is 
that the big nuclear powers are exempt 
from controls and inspection—although the 
United Staates and Britain have expressed 
willingness to let the IAEA inspect if 
Russia will. 

Every effort will be made to get the 17 
nations which have been meeting on this 
subject since 1965 to agree on the treaty in 
time to present it to the United Nations gen- 
eral assembly in March. In the three years 
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of negotiations it often appeared that getting 
an agreement on a treaty would be impos- 
sible, There were angry breakups, delays, 
failures. 

The most important aspect of the agree- 
ment is that the United States and the 
Soviet Union have reached accord. Avoidance 
of world war depends more than anything 
else on the prudence of these two great 
powers. The fact that they can agree in a 
number of areas of mutual concern even 
as they differ in Vietnam (where we fight 
against forces supplied by the Russians), re- 
main locked in a power struggle in the Mid- 
dle East and compete in many other parts of 
the world, is significant. It encourages hope 
that ever stronger guarantees of peace can be 
agreed upon. 


NEW YORK CITY ACTS TO PROTECT 
ENVIRONMENT UNDER SINGLE 
AGENCY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, a news 
article in today’s issue of the New York 
Times tells of the creation in New York 
City of an environmental protection ad- 
ministration. 

This new agency will include the de- 
partments of sanitation and air pollu- 
tion control. It will also take over the 
maintenance of sewage facilities and 
administration of water services from 
other departments. Later it will include 
a unit on noise abatement. 

In light of the increasing problems of 
pollution in various forms, and the in- 
terrelation of these forms, Mayor Lind- 
say of New York is taking a forward- 
looking step which other cities would be 
wise to investigate. 

Creation of this new agency also sug- 
gests that the Federal Government would 
do well to study ways to increase co- 
ordination and cooperation among the 
various Federal agencies which have re- 
e agi in the broad field of pollu- 

on. 

Eventually it might be advisable to 
have one agency at the Federal level 
with a responsibility for reducing or elim- 
inating the many pollutants which mar 
our enjoyment of life or pose threats to 
our health. 

An article in the February issue of 
the American Legion magazine explores 
the dimensions of one source of pollu- 
tion—noise—which has been receiving 
increased attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 29, 1968.] 
Screntist To HEAD CITY SUPERAGENCY ON EN- 

VIRONMENT—FORMER ATOMIC SPECIALIST IS 

APPOINTED BY LINDSAY TO New $35,000 

POSITION—SANITATION Post FILLED—EX- 

Navy ENGINEER To DIRECT REFUSE RE- 

MOVAL—Two MEN TAKE OFFICE IN MARCH 

(By David Bird) 

Mayor Lindsay yesterday named a 52-year- 
old scientist, Dr. Merril Eisenbud, to head 
the city’s new Environmental Protection Ad- 
ministration. 

He also named a former Navy engineer, 
James P. Marron, to be Commissioner of the 
Department of Sanitation, a key unit of the 
Environmental Protection Administration, 
which is one of 10 super-agencies in the 
Mayor's consolidation plan. 

Environmental Protection, in addition to 
including the departments of Sanitation and 
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Air Pollution Control, will take over the 
maintenance of sewerage facilities and water 
services administration from other depart- 
ments. It will also include a nolse-abatement 
unit, which is yet to be established. 


DUE TO START IN MARCH 


The Mayor said both appointees would as- 
sume their posts about March 1. Dr. Eisen- 
bud's job pays $35,000 a year, Mr. Marron's 
$30,000. 

Dr. Eisenbud is now director of New York 
University’s Sterling Forest Laboratory for 
Environmental Studies, Before joining N.Y.U. 
in 1959, he was with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for 12 years, 5) in the prob- 
lems of atomic radiation in the environment. 

Mr. Marron, 41, spent 20 years in the Navy 
where he developed financial, operational, 
maintenance and management control sys- 
tems that were adopted by the Defense De- 
partment for all the military services. 

Since leaving the Navy in 1965, Mr. Marron 
has been vice president of Frederic R. Harris, 
a consulting engineering firm here. 

Both of the appointments were to fill jobs 
made vacant by resignations under strained 
circumstances, The jobs had been held by 
men who were active in Mr. Lindsay’s cam- 
paign for Mayor but who had no previous 
scientific or engineering experience. 

James L. Marcus, 37, who had been an in- 
vestment counselor, was Commissioner of 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity. He left 
city government in December and was later 
indicted for allegedly taking a kickback on a 
reservoir cleaning contract. 


MOUNTING REFUSE PROBLEM 


Samuel J. Kearing Jr., 37, who was Sanita- 
tion Commissioner for less than a year, re- 
signed in November after a dispute with the 
Mayor. 

Mr. Lindsay accused him of “insubordina- 
tion,” and Mr. Kearing struck back with the 
charge that the city was “dying” and that 
the Mayor “couldn’t run a gas station, much 
less a city.” 

Mr. Kearing said that he faced a desperate 
need for more men and equipment to cope 
with the city’s mounting problem of collect- 
ing refuse. He said that he had gone ahead 
on his own at one point and hired more men, 
although they had not yet been authorized 
by the Mayor. 

In prepared statements issued yesterday, 
the Mayor praised the new appointees, and 
they expressed confidence that the city would 
be able to handle its refuse, clean its air and 
its water, and muffe its noise. 

“During the past two weeks,” Mayor Lind- 
say said, “I have had occasion to discuss 
Dr. Eisenbud with leading environmental au- 
thorities throughout the nation. Their ver- 
dict was unanimous; he is one of the very 
best in the business.” 

“James Marron,” the Mayor's statement 
went on, “has an exceptional record of 
achievement in the adaptation to operational 
organizations of modern management tech- 
niques and cost-effectiveness programing. 

We can now commence the real work of 
management control to assure us of the 
cleaner streets we must have in our city.“ 

Dr. Eisenbud said: “The E.P.A. combines 
a number of formerly separated functions in 
a way that makes it possible, for the first 
time, to deal efficiently with the problems of 
air, water and refuse disposal.” 

Mr. Marron issued this statement: Mayor 
Lindsay has directed me to get the streets 
cleaner and that will be my primary objec- 
tive—to be achieved as effectively and effi- 
ciently as possible, I look forward to working 
closely with all personnel in the Sanitation 
Department toward our common goal, It can 
be done.” 

Mr. Lindsay had noted that the city was 
getting 800 new sanitation trucks, but nei- 
ther he nor Mr. Marron gave any indication 
of a need for additional manpower, There are 
now 14,000 men in the department. 
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So far the City Council has approved only 
three of the Mayor’s 10 proposed super- 
agencies. The two others are Housing and 
Development, and Health Services. 

Environmental Protection, the latest one 
to be approved, will take over the sewerage 
maintenance facilities from the Department 
of Public Works and water services from the 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 
tricity. 

EXECUTIVE ORDER NEEDED 


Although the Council has approved the 
new super-agency, it will not become fully 
operational until the Mayor signs an execu- 
tive order implementing the legislation. 

Harry J. O'Donnell, the Mayor’s press sec- 
retary, said yesterday that the order was 
being prepared by the Corporation Council’s 
Office and “should be ready in about two 
weeks.” 

Nevertheless the Mayor said in his state- 
ment that Dr. Eisenbud would take over 
“some of his city responsibilities almost 
immediately.” 

In the Sanitation Department, Maurice M. 
Feldman, whose regular job ts deputy com- 
missioner for engineering, has been the act- 
ing Commissioner. He will continue in that 
role until Mr. Marron takes over, 


[From the American Legion magazine, 
February 1968] 


Our Noise 
(By Frances G. Conn) 


When President Johnson appointed a spe- 
cial panel on pollution in 1965, air pollution 
and water pollution got most of the head- 
lines, but the study of “noise pollution” was 
part of the package, too. 

According to a lot of people, including 
physicist (and former Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of California) Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, it 
was about time. 

The United States is the noisiest country 
on earth and the racket we make is getting 
worse almost everywhere. 

Dr. Knudsen points out that if the noise 
we make keeps increasing at the present rate, 
it will be as deadly in thirty years in some of 
our downtown cities as were the ancient Chi- 
nese noise tortures for executing condemned 
prisoners. 

In some American cities the honking, 
clanking, whining, whistling, roaring, pound- 
ing and vibrating from a host of sources is 
increasing by one decibel a year. Since the 
intensity of sound doubles with every six 
decibels, it takes six years, at that rate, to 
double the loudness of city noice. The 
strength of the general noise background in 
some of our communities is now four times 
what it was in 1956, and 32 times what it was 
in 1938. 

Although it has long been recognized that 
constant exposure to intense sound may 
cause serious hearing loss, there are enough 
people around who can still hear what's hap- 
pening to raise a fuss of their own. 

In many places, police have added nolse- 
testing devices to their radar speed-checking 
equipment inventory, particularly to enforce 
noise-restrictions on trucks, This has hap- 
pened in Milwaukee, in New York State, and 
in Memphis, Tenn. Memphis has tackled the 
city noise problem so vigorously that it now 
claims to be “the quiet city.” Many outsiders 
agree that it has earned the title. 

Others are not making so much progress, 
but they have hopes based on determination, 
and here and there they make a little head- 
way. Robert Baron doesn’t claim any results 
yet, but he swears he’ll keep trying in his 
fight against the ever-swelling racket in New 
York City. Baron, a theater manager, was so 
angered by three years of subway construc- 
tion racket near his 6th Ave. apartment that 
he formed an organization to crusade against 
needless noise in New York. He and his Citi- 
zens for a Quiet City” have gained a lot of 
attention—so much so that New York’s 
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Mayor Lindsay formed an official city Task 
Force on Noise Control. N.Y. Rep. Theodore 
Kupferman, who replaced Lindsay in Con- 
gress, has pushed two federal bills to further 
noise control (unsuccessfully to date). 

Presently, Baron is waging a frontal attack 
on the noise caused by construction and 
demolition projects because, he says, there 
seem to be no legal controls on how much 
racket they can make anywhere in the 
United States. Last Dec. 18, Baron led a pub- 
lic demonstration outside the city’s Lincoln 
Center. He treated onlookers to a compari- 
son of the noise made by typical U.S. air 
compressors and pneumatic paving breakers 
with that of some muffled foreign designs. 
None of them were exactly quiet, but the U.S. 
types were well out front in disturbing the 
peace. 

One member of Baron’s committee is Dr. 
Samuel Rosen, consulting ear surgeon at 
New York’s Mt. Sinai Hospital. Dr. Rosen is 
one of an increasing number of experts who 
don’t go along with some old and accepted 
notions about how harmless constant back- 
ground noise is to society in general. 

He and others suggest that it is far more 
damaging than had previously been sup- 
posed. 

Industry has taken excess noise-on-the- 
job seriously for a good many years. But as 
far as human damage is concerned, indus- 
trial experts have generally held (a) that 
hearing loss is the chief danger to humans, 
and then only in intensely noisy situations, 
and (b) that there is a “natural loss of 
hearing with age” which must be discounted 
in judging loss of hearing caused by noise. 

Dr. Rosen and California’s Dr. Knudsen 
suggest that hearing loss may be the least of 
it, and that you don’t have to work in a 
boiler factory to suffer damage from our 
civilized hubbub. 

Both of them take steady aim on the grow- 
ing general racket that most of us are ex- 
posed to day and night—roaring tires and 
vehicle engines; honking horns; airplanes; 
whistles; jackhammers; household appli- 
ances; power tools; TV's and radios tuned up 
over the rest; howling transistor sets carried 
by pedestrians; unwanted loudspeakers on 
trucks; clanking, ticking, humming office 
equipment; construction and excavation 
projects; other people's noises coming 
through thin apartment walls; the hum of 
air conditioners, heating systems and pumps; 
gear noises; fan noises and you-name-it. All 
of these blended together, they say, cause far 
more than slow deafness. They are a factor 
in the celebrated “tensions” of modern living, 
and altogether they contribute to every one 
of the tension-related diseases—from stom- 
ach ulcers, neurosis and mental illness to 
allergies and circulatory diseases. 

Dr. Knudsen calls the total effect of the 
background roar of modern life “decibel fa- 
tigue,” and says that millions of Americans 
suffer from it. Dr. Rosen believes that medical 
science will one day recognize an entire “noise 
syndrome”—a family of symptoms related to 
unwanted or unexpected noises. He and 
others already cite dilation of the pupils, 
dry mucuous membranes, skin paleness, in- 
testinal spasms and glandular secretions as 
candidates for membership in the full “noise 
syndrome” when it is recognized. 

Dr. Lee E. Farr, public health professor at 
the University of Texas, agrees. He told the 
last convention of the American Medical As- 
sociation that the effect of our noise on gen- 
eral health hasn’t yet been taken with the 
seriousness it deserves. It can be an “unsus- 
pected triggering agent” of the “tension” dis- 
abilities named above. And, contrary to older 
beliefs, the steady sound level “need not be 
intense” to trigger serious physical and nerv- 
ous damage. 

Dr. Rosen goes on to cast doubt on the 
idea that there is a “natural hearing loss 
with age.” The “natural loss of hearing” in 
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the United States, he suspects, is caused by 
the general noise level of our society, and 
there’s nothing “natural” about it. Dr. Rosen 
has done homework in this field. Not satis- 
fied that the loss of hearing among his older 
patients was “natural,” he studied the hear- 
ing and health of older people in countries 
that are quieter. 

He investigated Egyptians, Lapplanders, 
Germans, Finns, Yugoslavs, Bahamians, 
Cretans, Russians, and—most recently— 
aborigines of Southeast Sudan, who live in 
nearly noise-free surroundings. He concluded 
that hearing loss in old age is related directly 
to the noise one lives with throughout life. 
In the Sudan he found 90-year-old tribesmen 
who could hear as well as 10-year-old boys. 
At the same time he found that heart and 
blood vessel diseases were remarkably scarce 
among those whose lives were spent in quiet 
surroundings. 

While he would be the last to say that he 
has yet proved the point scientifically, he 
finds the evidence to date persuasive and 
worthy of far more medical research. 

Until recently, the most authoritative 
voices about noise have come from industry, 
because noise was a problem inside factories 
before it began to swell so much in homes 
and out in the open air. 

If industry has spawned the most experts 
on noise control (and it has) it also looks 
at the problem from a defensive position. In- 
dustry is the defendant in claims for hear- 
ing loss on the job, and it can be the chief 
object of attack by irate citizens who claim 
that an industrial plant is a public noise 
nuisance. Claims for compensation for hear- 
ing loss on the job now run at about $2 mil- 
lion a year, while it has been estimated that 
4% million American workers who don’t file 
claims might win them if they would. 

The State Hearing Society of Colorado re- 
cently estimated that one in four people in 
the state are exposed to noise levels (not 
all of it on jobs) that can damage hi 
in some people. Of nearly half a million so 
exposed, the Society estimates that about 
71,000 Colorado citizens will actually suffer 
damaged hearing. Dr, Murray C. Brown, of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, feels that 
as Many as seven million Americans work 
on jobs so noisy that their hearing will be 
impaired, 

With liability ever on their minds, it is 
not surprising that industrial noise experts 
have tended to discount noise damage and 
complaints about noise, even while they have 
led in finding ways to control noise. The 
“natural loss of hearing with age” is an 
accepted phenomenon among industrial 
noise experts, while it is a commonplace with 
them that the people who complain most 
about industrial noise as a nuisance are neu- 
rotic people. Of that there isn’t much ques- 
tion, but Doctors Rosen, Knudsen and Farr 
put reverse English on it when they suggest 
that the noise helps make the neurosis. 

Industrial experts define noise as un- 
wanted sound, but that doesn’t quite fit. 
Wanted sound can be damaging, whether you 
call it noise or not. In Melbourne, Australia, 
noise researcher R. F. Burton set out to dis- 
cover why he was noticing tender ear” in 
two or three percent of teen-agers. He went 
to a rock n roll teenage dance and clocked 
114 decibels of sound, a dangerously high 
level for the ear to tolerate. He came away 
predicting that many teen-agers who subject 
themselves to this wanted noise will lose 
their hearing earlier in life than usual, and 
many will be deaf at 40. 

Some accepted ways to control noise may 
have to go by the boards if it is ever firmly 
established that unnoticed noise is as dan- 
gerous as the noises that irritate the most. 
People get used to a steady noise level or 
familiar sounds and tend to adjust to them. 
In that, indeed, lies the humor of the old 
joke about the lighthouse keeper who awoke 
with a start when the lighthouse fog horn 
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failed to sound on schedule. “What was 
that?” he cried. 

Noises that fluctuate are more irritating 
than those that are steady, and in some cases, 
faint noises annoy more than those that are 
louder, 

One of the accepted ways to control irreg- 
ular noises is to drown them out with an 
added steady noise. An oft-cited example is 
the fan put in a doctor’s waiting room to 
smother conversations there that invade the 
examining room. But the idea of masking 
one noise with another is now subject to the 
challenge that unnoticed noises are still 
damaging to health and hearing. That puts 
in question all practices that control noise 
by adding to it. 

New York’s Robert Baron is among those 
who are insisting that unwanted conversa- 
tions coming through walls should be con- 
trolled by building codes that require walls 
which are more soundproof. The trend in 
modern apartment and office buildings is to 
make thinner walls than formerly, and the 
many people who say that their neighbor’s 
conversations, TV’s and radios are driving 
them crazy aren’t necessarily just using a 
figure of speech. 

By all odds, the motor vehicle, and particu- 
larly the truck, is adding most to the steady 
noise increase in the United States. The air- 
plane adds most to intermittent loud noise. 
Construction or demolition projects create 
the worst temporary rackets, The superhigh- 
Way and the airplane are spreading our grow- 
ing noise level into non-city areas, The 
increasing use of motor driven appliances, 
record players, radios and TV's makes the in- 
side of the American home noisier than ever, 
from before breakfast until late at night. 
These noisemakers are taking some of the 
curse off the industrial plant, which, a long 
generation ago, shared the noise onus prin- 
cipally with the iron-shod hoof of the horse 
and the noisy and sooty thread of the rail- 
road lines. 

If the average reader of this page will stop 
for ten minutes during a typical part of his 
day and identify all the sounds he hears that 
he didn’t ask for, he will realize there’s no 
way even to list them in this space. On top 
of that, unless he’s remote from town or 
highway, he will detect a constant roar of 
unidentifiable sound which is the “ambient” 
or backgroud noise that’s spreading and 
growing over most of American society. 

Let’s look at a small sampling of the 
typical noises, especially those that are: (a) 
commonest, (b) increasing and (c) ought 
to be controlled better. 

Construction and demolition: A New York 
cab driver, asked what noises are the worst 
in his ears as he drives around the city, said: 
“Auto horns and engine accelerations, except 
that in a block where there’s construction 
going on nobody can even hear the auto 
horns.” 

Construction noises are industrial sounds. 
Little attempt is made to control them, and 
Baron says the problem of needless construc- 
tion noise is almost entirely a legal one. The 
typical American city zoning ordinances or 
anti-noise regulations more or less regulate 
the neighborhood nuisance potential of fed 
industrial installations, but no movable ones. 
There is virtually no legal restriction on how 
much noise they can make in any neighbor- 
hood they invade. 

If complaining citizens attack them as 
public nuisances, courts will generally rule 
that if even the noisiest construction proj- 
ects serves a social purpose, it isn’t a public 
nuisance—and of course construction serves 
a social purpose, 

In the absence of legal control, what fol- 
lows is logical. Existing industrial noise con- 
trol knowledge isn’t even applied to cut 
down construction noise, Air compressors 
twice as big as old-fashioned outhouses are 
set up curbside—amidst stores, homes and 
office buildings. Their engines run full blast, 
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sometimes wide open to the air, sometimes 
hung around with metal sheets that only 
act as sounding boards. Little or no muffling 
of riveters, paving breakers, cement mixers, 
auxiliary engines and pumps is attempted. In 
their neighborhood, conversation is often 
impossible even at a yell. 

The only answers are new laws and law 
enforcement to reduce the volume of con- 
struction and demolition noise as much as 
possible. Noise-control costs money and it 
is unreasonable to ask sympathetic con- 
struction firms to invest in noise control 
voluntarily, only to let the unsympathetic 
underbid them on jobs by avoiding noise- 
control costs, 

Trucks, other vehicles, superhighways: The 
organized parts of the trucking industry— 
fleet owners, etc.—have for years recognized 
their fast-growing contribution to the na- 
tional din. They have encouraged reason- 
able laws and fair enforcement. They want 
truck noise-control to be more legal than 
voluntary so that the “gypsies” must con- 
form to the same standards as the fleets. 

Truck tire noises haven’t been a prob- 
lem in cities where speeds are low. But all 
vehicles—of which trucks and buses are the 
worst—create a tire roar that spreads for 
miles beside our growing web of high-speed 
highways. So little can be done about this 
on the vehicles themselves that quieter pav- 
ing surfaces are getting the most attention, 
where there is attention. 

The New York and Connecticut turnpikes 
have brought such a roar to formerly quiet 
residential and rural districts that citizens 
of many communities have banded together 
to press local and state legislatures for sane 
and reasonable controlling laws and strict 
enforcement. And they are making some 
small headway. The state of California has 
taken the roar of its freeways very seriously 
on the state level. 

Under present conditions, there is no es- 
cape from a rockbottom freeway roar, or 
from its increasing as traffic, speeds and free- 
ways themselves multiply. Even reasonable 
standards, reasonably enforced, must allow 
such things as a truck to generate 85 decibels 
50 feet away (as on the New York Thruway). 
But a beginning is now being made, albeit 
in a spotty way, against vehicles that ignore 
even this fairly deafening sound level with 
improperly muffied diesel exhausts and a host 
of other noisemakers on trucks and cars. 

Many cities have laws against needless 
horn-blowing, but enforcement is hardly 
sufficient. The excess revving of motors tak- 
ing off at a traffic light makes a hideous and 
little-controlled racket, and is virtually 
needless, Garbage trucks, and metal garbage 
cans being handled, are excessively and un- 
necessarily noisy. In some European cities 
metal garbage cans are quieted simply with 
rubber rings. New York City is investigating 
in some experimental quieter garbage 
trucks—and a federal project is working on 
a design for a quieter bus. In city stop-and- 
go traffic, gear and engine noises on buses 
and trucks add significantly to background 
roar. Some owners of motorcycles, scooters 
and sports cars quite obviously enjoy un- 
muffied exhausts, and it is a question how 
much longer society’s eardrums must be 
pounded by deliberate “sporty” noise on pub- 
lic streets. 

Noise is not simply a sensation. It is power, 
transmitted by air to beat forcefully on body 
and eardrum. The decibel unit used to meas- 
ure loudness is a unit of power, not of sen- 
sation. The deafening effect of noise is not 
simply a “numbing,” but is physical damage 
to nerve receptors caused by a series of blows. 
It would not be wholly unreasonable to in- 
terpret excessive and deliberate public noise 
as a form of assault and battery—because 
that’s what it is, 

Aviation: Aircraft noise is a whole subject 
in itself. People living near airports or under 
low flight paths have made more complaints 
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and gone to court more often about un- 
wanted noise in recent years than anyone 
else. The enlarging of existing airports or the 
creation of new ones excites whole com- 
munities and chains of communities to pro- 
test. Airlines and airports alter flight paths 
and runways, while manufacturers drasti- 
cally alter plane design to minimize the noise 
problem on the ground. Even the modern 
powering and design of planes for fast 
climbing is in part a reaction to vast pres- 
sure to get them and their noise away from 
the ground—but fast. The law of trespass 
and of nuisance has been altered by the ad- 
vent of the plane (it is no longer a trespass 
to fly through the airspace over your prop- 
erty, but demonstrable damage and serious 
nuisance are actionable within limits). 

What’s new in all this is the sonic boom, 
now being debated heatedly on the national 
level. Britain, France and the Soviet Union 
are proceeding with supersonic passenger 
Planes, while conflicting interests in the 
United States: (1) favor and (2) bitterly 
oppose development of faster-than-sound 
commercial planes here. 

The bitter resistance concentrates on the 
sonic boom, which follows continuously be- 
hind any plane flying at supersonic speeds. 
If you haven’t heard a sonic boom, it is like 
a nearby blast of too much dynamite—the 
loudest, most startling and most damaging 
noise yet made by any ordinary thing for 
routine human use. The Air Force 
has tested the effect of sonic booms on people 
and property in areas away from our very 
largest cities, to the tune of millions in claims 
and complaints in the thousands. 

To anyone who has heard a sonic boom 
it’s inconceivable that the people will ever 
tolerate routine supersonic commercial flights 
over settled areas. But you can follow the 
debate on this in the current newspapers 
and news magazines, because it is now a hot 
subject and promises to remain one. Not so 
hot are the lesser noises made by: 

Thoughtless people—You can make your 
own catalog of these. There are the people 
who simply tune their home stereo up too 
high; social clubs that hold outdoor dances 
on their premises with bands or loudspeakers 
that can be heard a mile away; too-noisy 
parties or entertainment places; characters 
who carry transistor radios tuned loudly to 
their pet programs in public places, and peo- 
ple who chain up or pen their dogs in resi- 
dential areas while they go to work, and 
never hear them howl all day. 

America’s law is lax in all these things 
compared to Europe's. There, many of these 
offenses are not only actionable as nui- 
sances—as they may be on complaint here— 
but are specifically outlawed. England has a 
national noise reduction code, and mobile 
government sound laboratories that go from 
city to city, consulting and helping out with 
noise problems, Britain even makes “noise 
grants” to aid people in soundproofing their 
homes. Throughout Europe, transistor radios 
have been banned in many public places and 
horn blowing is almost passé. 

In this country, Memphis won 16 national 
noise abatement awards in a row by setting 
fair standards and enforcing them firmly, 
without being disagreeable about it. Sound 
checks and anti-noise enforcement were 
made a regular part of police routine. All 
vehicle mufflers were mandatorially inspected 
several times a year. Teams of police were 
armed with portable decibel meters made by 
General Radio, whose engineers also coun- 
seled the police on what’s reasonable and 
what’s unreasonable noise. 

The January 1963, “Fleet Owner,” a truck- 
ing magazine, reported quite favorably on 
the enforcement of trucking noise limits in 
Memphis. Judges and police counseled with 
truckers to arrive at what would be fair and 
what would be unreasonable noise restric- 
tions on trucks. Instead of being ticket-hap- 
Py, police most often gave drivers in viola- 
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tion warnings first, and offending fieets re- 
ceived letters from Memphis police asking 
better cooperation. If a driver denied that 
his truck was too noisy, police would take 
him to a quiet street to let him hear his 
vehicle from the curb and read the decibel 
meter himself. For the worst offenders, and 
for repeaters, fines have ranged from 811 to 
$50. Basis of a violation is the policeman's 
charge. The meter simply backs him up, 

Memphis chose wisely in relying chiefly on 
cooperation, while holding a get-tough policy 
in reserve. Police have too much to do to 
hold down noise by brute force, and the Mem- 
phis approach speaks for itself in its results, 

Quite a few of the militant citizens com- 
mittees that are agitating for better noise 
control in the United States are a step above 
agitators for many other causes. Instead of 
frothing at the mouth and going paranoid, 
a number of them have recognized that we 
aren’t going to go back to hay wagons and 
rubber-tired buggies. These citizens com- 
mittees have leveled their attack on need- 
less noise and have studied the subject— 
which isn’t a simple one. 

The New York State Thruway Noise Abate- 
ment Committee, representing citizens in 
eight Westchester communities, enjoys a 
fine reputation with legislators and many 
commercial noisemakers because it has done 
its homework and doesn’t demand the im- 
possible. It took on the services of a top 
acoustic consultant, Stannard M. Potter. 
Though its attack is chiefly on truck noise, 
“Fleet Owner” commented that this com- 
mittee is “roundly praised by trucking asso- 
ciation officials for its cool, constructive 
approach.” 

Such groups emphasize that our fast- 
moving society makes more unavoidable 
noise all the time. We will live with that be- 
cause we don’t want to give up the good 
things our noisemakers provide. We like 
highway speed, we like the things the trucks 
bring to our store shelves, we like to fly 
cross-country in a few hours, we like the 
buildings that the riveters put together and 
we like the jackhammers to tear up the 
rough pavement to make way for the smooth. 
Soon we will like new things that new noise- 
makers will give us. So the time has come 
when we must clamp down on all the racket 
that is unnecessary, of which our great 
country seems to have the most ample sup- 
ply in the world. 


ELIMINATION OF THE CIVILIAN 
MARKSMANSHIP PROGRAM FROM 
THE 1969 BUDGET 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the budget documents which 
are being released today are long and 
complex, and involve hundreds of billions 
of dollars of public moneys. 

Yet sometimes it is the small and un- 
dramatic items which demonstrate the 
care and good faith which has gone into 
removing every marginal and unneces- 
sary expenditure so that more resources 
can be made available for our primary 
international and domestic needs. 

One such item is the absence of a re- 
quest for fiscal 1969 funds for the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice in the Department of the Army. 
For nearly a year now I have been urging 
the Secretary of Defense to terminate, or 
at least suspend, this program. The 
Army’s own studies demonstrate that it 
contributes almost nothing to the na- 
tional defense. While it shows up on past 
budgets as only a $400,000 item, that item 
is the tip of a $5 to $10 million iceberg. 

The program occupies the time not 
only of thousands of uniformed troops, 
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but also of the high Defense officials who 
must spend many hours of their valuable 
time unravelling the serious problems 
which the program continually raises. 
The free arms and ammunition distrib- 
uted under the program have found 
their way to extremist groups on both 
sides of the spectrum; the low cost sur- 
plus firearms sales program has been 
shown to be accessible to hardened crimi- 
nals; the national rifle matches at Camp 
Perry have been shown to be a costly 
Government-sponsored, Army-staffed, 
funfest for a privileged few. And the ma- 
jor result of the entire program, as found 
specifically by the Army’s own study, has 
been to subsidize, stimulate, expand, and 
support the private organization which 
has been the principal barrier to achieve- 
ment of the Government’s own goal of 
effective Federal gun control, a goal sup- 
ported by the vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Moreover, as I indicated to Secretary 
McNamara last spring—correspondence 
in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 113, 
part 15, page 20153—apart from the fact 
that there is no justification for con- 
tinuing the program at all, history and 
precedent show that at the very least it 
has always been identified as one of the 
Army’s most marginal programs, and 
thus has been suspended during every 
period of warfare and budgetary re- 
straint since it began. 

Clearly, therefore the civilian marks- 
manship program should have been elim- 
inated from budgets beginning no later 
than fiscal 1967, when the impact of the 
Vietnam war was apparent. 

Nevertheless the Defense Department 
failed to call off the 1967 rifle matches, 
and failed to support efforts to eliminate 
most of the appropriation for the pro- 
gram for fiscal 1968—amendment 281— 
defense appropriations, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 113, part 18, page 23472, 
an effort which received the support of 
23 Senators despite the opposition of 
several of my most distinguished and 
senior colleagues. 

Since then the Department’s response 

has been most encouraging indeed. Late 
last year the Army announced the can- 
cellation of the 1968 rifle matches. Today 
we see that the President has not re- 
quested any funds at all for the entire 
rifle program for fiscal 1969. This is cer- 
tainly a large step in the right direction, 
and I am hopeful that it presages total 
elimination of this wasteful anachro- 
nism. 
Whether in peacetime or wartime the 
Army can make much better use of its 
funds for training its recruits in the 
skills they will need, rather than by en- 
couraging civilians—most of whom are 
too old to serve in the Armed Forces—to 
buy and use guns for sporting purposes. 
If we are going to subsidize sports in the 
United States, we should do so openly 
and thoughtfully, and I hardly think 
the sport we would subsidize first is 
shooting. 


US. TAX COURT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, during 
last session, the Senate Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery 
held a series of hearings on a bill to pro- 
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vide constitutional status to the U.S. Tax 
Court, S. 2041. At the hearings, support 
for the bill was voiced by representatives 
of the American Bar Association, judges 
of the Tax Court, and numerous members 
of the tax bar. During the past few 
weeks, the staff of the subcommittee has 
been reviewing the record made at the 
hearings and studying those points that 
were raised. It is hoped that the subcom- 
mittee soon will be able to report this 
bill in order that early Senate action 
may be taken on it. 

The necessity for the bill is high- 
lighted in an editorial in the Denver 
Post, of December 11, 1967. The editorial 
posits the principle of the separation of 
powers between the three branches of 
Government. It then points out the pres- 
ent situation of the U.S. Tax Court as an 
executive agency which decides disputes 
between the Internal Revenue Service 
and many taxpayers. 

This anomalous position of the court— 


The editorial continues— 
has worried many thoughtful persons for 
years. The Hoover Commission recommended 
that the court be transferred to the Judiciary 
and similar views have been expressed by the 
American Bar Association and others. 


Mr. President, in order that my col- 
leagues will have the benefit of this edi- 
torial, I request that it be printed at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Denver Post, Dec. 11, 1967] 

Tax Court’s STATUS Is A Worry 


It seems strange that in a country devoted 
to the idea of the separation of be- 
tween the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of government, the Tax Court of 
the United States should not be a part of the 
judiciary. 

Yet the Tax Court, which hears disputes 
between taxpayers and the Internal Revenue 
Service, is an executive agency, like the IRS 
itself and the Treasury Department, of which 
IRS is a part. 

This anomalous position of the court has 
worried many thoughtful persons for years. 
The Hoover Commission recommended that 
the court be transferred to the judiciary and 
similar views have been expressed from time 
to time by the American Bar Association and 
others. 

Being in the executive branch, the Tax 
Court has no power to enforce subpoenas of 
witnesses or documents and no power to 
punish for contempt. Moreover, the Tax 
Court judges are not appointed for life, like 
other federal judges, but for 12-year terms. 

Still another peculiarity of the Tax Court 
system is that to be admitted to practice be- 
fore the court it is not necessary to be an 
attorney. 

The Tax Court touches the lives of a great 
many people. From 5,000 to 7,000 cases a year 
are filed with it, As tax laws have grown more 
complex the service it has rendered has been 
of increasing importance. 

A Senate subcommittee recently held hear- 
ings on a bill to transfer the Tax Court to 
the judiciary, thereby investing it with nec- 
essary powers it now lacks and providing per- 
manent appointments for its judges. 

The main reason for approval of the bill, it 
seems to us, is the obvious one that the citi- 
zen who runs into tax troubles is going to 
have more confidence in the fairness of the 
hearing he is to be given if the court is in- 
dependent of the branch of government with 
which he is in dispute. 

Such independence can be assured only 
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if the judges are appointed on a permanent 
rather than a term basis. 

Before the Senate subcommittee the Treas- 
ury Department opposed the bill on the 
ground that it fears that transfer of the Tax 
Court to the judicial branch would mean 
that IRS would have to be represented before 
the court by the office of the attorney gen- 
eral rather than by the IRS chief counsel. 

That objection is not impressive since the 
bill to accomplish the transfer already pro- 
vides for IRS to be represented by its own 
counsel. 

If the real fear of the Treasury is that it 
might lose some influence with the Tax Court 
if the court were made independent, that is 
all the more reason for putting the court on 
a full judicial footing. 


PENNSYLVANIA-ISRAEL CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it gives me 
great pleasure to report a forthcoming 
cultural exchange between the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and the State of 
Israel. 

In October 1969, the Israel Philhar- 
monic Orchestra will be returning to 
America for a coast-to-coast tour sim- 
ilar to the triumphant tour that the or- 
chestra made last summer. 

Undoubtedly the Israel Philharmonic 
will once more play before packed con- 
cert halls and win wide acclaim for its 
musical interpretations. But the Israel 
concert halls also, will be neither silent 
nor empty. 

For the 4 weeks of October while the 
Israel Philharmonic tours North Amer- 
ica, the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
will be the resident orchestra in Israel. 

For William Steinberg, the director of 
the superb Pittsburgh Orchestra, the cul- 
tural exchange program will be of spe- 
cial significance. Mr. Steinberg was one 
of the founding fathers of the Palestine 
Symphony Orchestra and has continued 
to maintain a close association with the 
orchestra. 

Music lovers in Israel will undoubtedly 
be delighted to discover next year that 
the talents and energies which Mr. Stein- 
berg exhibited in the early days of the 
Palestine Orchestra, have continued to 
expand since his arrival in Pittsburgh as 
the director of one of the foremost or- 
chestras of the world. 


TRIBUTE TO JUDGE S. SAMUEL DI 
FALCO 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recently 
it was my great pleasure to host a testi- 
monial luncheon honoring the outstand- 
ing Italian-American of the year, the 
Honorable Samuel Di Falco. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks, which appeared in the program, 
be printed in the Recorp. Judge Di Falco 
deserves the highest commendation; I 
would hope that more of our citizens be- 
come aware of his fine achievements. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Man HONORED TODAY 
(Remarks of the Honorable Vance HARTKE, 
senior U.S. Senator, Indiana) 

When the Story of the contributions of 
the Italian immigrant family and their chil- 
dren is told, it will speak of the enrichment 
of the American way of life in culture, 
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music, science, law and in every other field 
of endeavor. 

The man we honor, an immigrant himself, 
born in Italy and brought here by his im- 
migrant parents is the Story. He is repre- 
sentative and exemplifies the best that Italy 
has given to America. In spite of the great 
obstacles that had to be overcome, the 
Italian-Americans because of their dedica- 
tion, unselfish devotion and desire to give 
and to be the recipient of the opportunities 
afforded them in America, have taken their 
place as leaders, like Judge Di Falco, in every 
field of endeavor throughout the length and 
breadth of America. The spirit and sub- 
stance of Judge Di Falco’s achievements dur- 
ing his distinguished career embrace those 
inherent moral and spiritual values which 
have traditionally nourished our civiliza- 
tion. A dedicated person and devoted public 
servant, Judge Di Falco has been an attor- 
ney for the United States Government, 
Member of the New York City Council, Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court and, at present, 
Surrogate of the County of New York. 

Judge Di Falco has received the recogni- 
tion of the entire community and has shared 
his success with his fellow-man by giving 
of himself for and on behalf of every worthy 
cause. He is Chairman, Director, Trustee 
and/or Member of thirty-one outstanding 
organizations of all denominations, color or 
creed and has been the recipient of twenty- 
nine citations and awards. 

I am honored and privileged to present 
to Surrogate S. Samuel Di Falco, whose ca- 
reer has rarely been equalled in our com- 
munity, as the outstanding Italian-Amer- 
ican of the year, this scroll in loving 
memory of Francis Cardinal Spellman. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS 
RELATING TO EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in his re- 
cent message on civil rights to the Con- 
gress, President Johnson reaffirmed his 
commitment to the series of civil rights 
proposals which he presented to the Con- 
gress last year. As a cosponsor of the 
legislation which embodies these pro- 
posals, I should like to take this occasion 
to do the same. 

I should like to comment particularly, 
however, on the proposals relating to em- 
ployment, since they are my special re- 
sponsibility as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Employment, Manpower, and 
Poverty of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Last year the “Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity” title of the om- 
nibus civil rights bill was introduced by 
me as S. 1308, with the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs] as cospon- 
sor. The bill was referred to the sub- 
committee, which I chair, and hearings 
were held on May 4 and 5. 

Testimony was received on benalf of 
the administration from the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of Labor, anc the 
then Chairman of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. Wit- 
nesses also appeared on behalf of the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Employment Asso- 
ciation, and the private business com- 
munity. The bill was then reported by the 
subcommittee to the full Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. I am hopeful 
that within the very near future the full 
committee will meet to report this legis- 
lation to the Senate. 

The need for new legislation to 
strengthen the enforcement powers of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
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mission created by Congress in 1964 was 
clearly demonstrated in the subcommit- 
tee hearings last year. The Commission 
has the duty of administering title VII 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, which pro- 
hibits discriminatory employment prac- 
tices on the part of employers, unions, 
and employment agencies. The Commis- 
sion receives and investigates complaints 
of discrimination, but its ability to deal 
with discriminatory practices is severely 
limited. Even when the EEOC finds that 
a business, a union, or an employment 
agency has committed an unlawful em- 
ployment practice, the Commission can- 
not order termination of the violation. 
All that the Commission can do is use 
the “informal methods of conference, 
conciliation, and persuasion” provided 
for under existing law. 

It is, of course, desirable to have dis- 
putes settled by informal means. How- 
ever, the experience of State fair em- 
ployment agencies has shown that the 
power to persuade or to conciliate is not 
enough. If an administrative body is to 
be truly effective, it must have enforce- 
ment power. The existence of such power 
means not only that, when necessary, 
the agency can order the correction of 
unlawful practices, but also that the abil- 
ity of the agency to obtain successful 
conciliation will be increased. 

We must strengthen the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. The 
Commission has endeavored to make full 
use of the powers which it possesses. 
Nonetheless, in far too many cases where 
discrimination has been found, the 
Commission has been unable to effect 
successful conciliation. The bill now un- 
der consideration will remedy this situa- 
tion. The bill empowers the EEOC to is- 
sue, after a proper hearing, orders which 
may be enforced in the Federal courts 
requiring the cessation of discriminatory 
employment practices. 

The power which the bill would grant 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission is similar to that now pos- 
sessed by the NLRB and other adminis- 
trative agencies, Passage of this legis- 
lation is essential if we are to realize the 
goal, set by the Congress in 1964, of 
abolishing job discrimination and afford- 
ing true equality of opportunity. We 
must recognize our responsibility and act 
quickly in this vital area. 


CLIFFORD NOMINATION GETS 
STRONG EDITORIAL SUPPORT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
these days it is reassuring to find such 
solid support for the latest nomination 
for high office by President Johnson— 
Mr. Clark M, Clifford for the position of 
Secretary of Defense. 

In that connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that several editorials on this 
nomination be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Portland (Oreg.) Press Herald, 

Jan. 23, 1968] 
CLARĘ CLIFFORD BRINGS MANY ASSETS TO 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT POST 

The more one examines the choice of Clark 
Clifford to succeed Robert McNamara as Sec- 
retary of Defense, the more astute the Presi- 
dent appears in selecting him. 
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Unlike the former president of the Ford 
Motor Company, who came directly from 
Detroit to Washington, Clifford has had wide 
experience in government, going back to the 
1940’s when he was a principal adviser to 
President Truman in his 1948 campaign (he 
told Truman to come out fighting and it 
paid off.) Later he served as special counsel 
to Mr. Truman, President Kennedy chose 
him to carry out liaison with the retiring 
Eisenhower Administration, and he has car- 
ried out a number of “delicate” assignments 
since, both for the late President and his 
successor, 

During his college days he was known as 
& practical joker, and he retains a sense of 
humor—an asset of priceless value in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Clifford, on the record, gets along 
well with members of Congress—Sec. Mc- 
Namara often did not—and so far as the 
Vietnam war goes he is in accord with the 
hawkish school of intimates that surround 
the President. 

It is hardly necessary to say that all of 
his talents will be needed in what may be 
the second most important job in the Fed- 
eral Government—running the Pentagon. 
Robert McNamara, with all his faults, firmly 
established the superiority of civilian leader- 
ship over the power-hungry service chiefs 
who had dominated it, and this will help 
ease Mr. Clifford’s path, If Mr. Johnson later 
needs to make more difficult military deci- 
sions linked with the war, Clark Clifford will 
be a persuasive salesman before congres- 
sional committees. 

And surely Mr. Johnson is counting on his 
sage advice in the election campaign now 
getting underway. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Jan. 24, 
1968] 


CLIFFORD: No STRANGER TO THE PENTAGON 


The appointment of Clark Clifford as sec- 
retary of defense seems to us an excellent 
choice; not because of his reputation for 
supporting American policy in Southeast Asia 
but because he will bring to the office a 
unique knowledge of the defense establish- 
ment along with a high degree of respect 
from most people in Washington. 

Although Clifford wryly rejected the lan- 
guage of the aviary, he is known as a hawk. 
This is no surprise. The President would 
hardly have selected a defense secretary 
wearing the philosophical feathers of Sen. 
McCarthy or Dr. Spock. 

More important is Clifford’s long-time role 
as intimate adviser to the past three Demo- 
cratic presidents. As special counsel to 
Harry S. Truman, he was a major architect 
in planning the unification of the armed 
services. 

Clifford’s acceptance on Capitol Hill was 
illustrated by the praise with which his ap- 
pointment was greeted by senators with op- 
posing views on Vietnam Senate confirma- 
tion is unlikely to be a problem. 

Where the problem lies will be in pre- 
venting a widening of the war. The restraint 
urged by Robert McNamara has been over- 
ridden by removing more North Vietnamese 
targets from the restricted list. Military 
spokesmen are becoming more insistent that 
a stop in the bombing would be severely 
damaging to U.S. interests. And Clifford is 
known to have opposed past bombing halts. 

Still, Clifford will bring a fresh viewpoint 
to the Pentagon. The esteem in which he is 
held means that critics of military policy 
will listen with new attention to what he 
has to say. It means, too, that should Clifford 
propose any kind of moderation in what 
appears to be creeping escalation in South- 
east Asia, his opinions may carry more weight 
than those of his predecessor. 

After World War II, Clifford withstood 
persuasive arguments against military uni- 
fication. It is reasonable to assume that he 
will have the same objectivity in dealing 
with military policy in Vietnam. 
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[From the Baltimore (Md.) News American 
Jan. 25, 1968] 


THE New DEFENSE SECRETARY 


President Johnson observed recently to a 
friend that he could not recall a single week 
since he entered the White House that he 
had not consulted Clark Clifford on some 
major national or international problem, 

The scope of the behind-scenes role of the 
secretary of the defense-designate during the 
White House tenure of both Presidents John- 
son and Kennedy is far broader and more 
penetrating than most outsiders suspect. 

Ever since President Kennedy summoned 
Clifford to investigate the CIA following the 
1961 Bay of Pigs disaster, Clifford has been 
virtually a full-time presidential adviser 
without pay and without title. 

In a noisy capital where whole careers are 
built upon publicity alone, Clifford possesses 
a highly-developed sense of discretion that is 
as rare a commodity as his superior mental 
agility. 

President Kennedy offered Clifford several 
high posts, but he declined them, President 
Johnson offered him the job of attorney gen- 
eral, undersecretary of state and White House 
special adviser. 

Clifford refused those offers, too, with the 
explanation he felt he was more “useful” 
in an informal capacity, where he could es- 
cape time-consuming administrative chores 
and the limitations of a clearly prescribed 
jurisdiction. 

Meanwhile Clifford found time and energy 
to become a popular Washington drawing 
room figure and to earn more than a half 
million dollars a year from his prosperous 
law business. 

This columnist once asked Clifford how he 
managed to remain so highly regarded by a 
broad spectrum of political acquaintances de- 
spite the delicate, controversial and some- 
times onerous White House projects in which 
he was constantly involved. 

It was typical of Clifford that he replied 
not with polite coyness but in a straightfor- 
ward manner, 

“Perhaps it is because I am not in com- 
petition with anybody,” he said, “They all 
know I don’t want any job.” 

But at his most persistent and persuasive 
best, President Johnson is difficult to refuse, 
even for an independent fellow like Clifford. 
And Clifford, at 61, was the President's first 
and only choice to be Robert McNamara’s 
replacement in the third biggest (and tough- 
est) job in the federal government, 

Although he will not concentrate entirely 
upon defense matters, Clifford has in the past 
frequently been consulted about domestic 
politics. 

Currently he sees a considerable parallel 
between the vulnerable situation of Presi- 
dent Johnson and that of Harry S. Tru- 
man in 1948. And of course, Truman—listen- 
ing to Clifford’s advice—won an upset victory. 


STANLEY DRAPER, OKLAHOMA 
BUILDER, RETIRES 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
visitor to the capital of my home State, 
Oklahoma City, will probably ride into 
town on the Stanley Draper Expressway. 

In nearby Midwest City, Oklahoma’s 
third largest city, there is a street named 
Draper Drive. 

South of both Oklahoma City and 
Midwest City, a huge lake provides rec- 
reatlonal, municipal, and industrial 


water. This new lake is named Stanley 
Draper Lake. 

A few weeks back, as Oklahoma 
marked her 60th birthday, I spoke here 
in tribute to the magnificent growth of 
our State. Much of the State’s growth, 
and particularly that of Oklahoma City, 
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is due to the energies and ambitions of 
Stanley Draper. 

Mr. Draper retires this month after 
48 years of service with the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce. His tenure 
with the chamber, including 40 years as 
managing director and executive vice 
president, has been aptly termed the 
“Draper Era” by the Oklahoma City 
Times. 

The Tulsa Tribune, published in a city 
which has long rivaled Oklahoma City 
for industry and growth, called Draper 
an “able opponent” and credited him: 

More than any other person, Stanley 
Draper shaped the modern Oklahoma. City. 


Delivering due credit, yet remember- 
ing him as an opponent, the Tribune 
concludes: 

Stanley Draper will rank among the top 
city-builders in American history. He is a 
very great Oklahoman—and we can’t wait 
for him to retire. 


Mr. Draper’s retirement was noted in 
the Oklahoma Journal, with the com- 
ment that his retirement comes at the 
time that “Oklahoma City is basking in 
its finest hour.” 

Mr. President, I—as all Oklahomans 
do—must voice my appreciation for the 
half century of service given by Stanley 
Draper to the development of his city 
and his State. 

Stanley Draper’s story is the story of 
dynamic growth of Oklahoma City—a 
story of determination, drive, and des- 


In tribute to this man’s contributions, 
I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing editorial comments be included 
in the Recor» at this point: 

“Retirement of Stanley Draper,” from 
the Oklahoma Journal of January 2, 
1968; 

“Tulsa’s Able Opponent,” from the 
Tulsa Tribune of January 2, 1968; and 

“Draper Era Ending,” from the Okla- 
homa City Times of January 3, 1968. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Oklahoma City Times, Jan. 3, 1968] 
“DRAPER Era” ENDING 

The announcement by Stanley C. Draper 
that he will retire January $1 as executive 
vice president of the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce (see letter elsewhere on this 
page) brings to a close a remarkable era in 
the life of this community. 

In his 48 years of service with the chamber, 
Draper was the right man in the right place 
at the right time to be a driving force for the 
development of a great city. r 

From its earliest days this city has been 
blessed with far-sighted “city builders.” It 
was Oklahoma City’s good fortune that a 
“city builder” such as Draper came along to 
be a catalyst for other “city builders” so that 
the maximum thrust of all could be exerted 
to get things done. 

For the secrets of Draper's success were 
not only his dreams and his restlessness, but 
the fact that he had the confidence of key 
leaders in the community. That extended 
even to their willingness to advance money to 
the chamber for intended projects long before 
they could be divulged publicly (such as the 
initial purchase of land for Tinker). 

Another key to his achievements was that 
Draper, unlike some promoters, never profited 
financially by any project he pushed. Even 
his strongest critics never were able to chal- 
lenge his personal honesty in all his many 
projects with their often intricate financial 
transactions, 
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The list of projects he “engineered” into 
reality is endless. His willingness to step out 
now undoubtedly comes because one of the 
greatest was achieved just this past month— 
the federal funding of the downtown urban 
renewal program. Also, this past year the 
chamber successfully weathered one of the 
sternest challenges in its history, the grand 
jury investigation, 

Doubtless we never shall see anyhing like 
the “Draper era” again. Not only are the 
Stanley Drapers few and far between in this 
world, but the community is changing. More 
power centers are evolving so that no single 
institution dominates. 

Increasingly, the day of the professional— 
particularly in governmental bureaucracies— 
is here so that decisions crucial to Oklahoma 
City are made elsewhere, whether in regional 
offices in Fort Worth and Austin or in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Yet more than ever cities are finding they 
have a dearth of needed men of the type of 
Stanley C. Draper—persons who can see 
the big picture, who can boil down needs 
to specific programs, and then can awaken 
interest, spark endeavors, and keep everlast- 
ingly at it, encouraging, needling, and 
pressuring. 

There will not be another Stanley Draper, 
and we will be wasting time if we wait for 
one to come along. But to continue to pro- 
gress, our community must find others who 
can think big, and drive personally and work 
with others to make things happen. 


[From the Oklahoma Journal, Jan. 2, 1968] 
RETIREMENT OF STANLEY DRAPER 


The announcement by Stanley Draper that 
he would retire as executive vice-president 
of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
was not unexpected, of course, since the time 
inevitably arrives when all busy men either 
elect to set aside the cares of their offices or 
are obliged to for physical reasons, 

In this case we are pleased to note Mr. 
Draper is relinquishing the reins of his office 
while he is still able to prosecute his duties 
vigorously. 

The accomplishments of the Chamber dur- 
ing the past year amply attest this. 

The long-time director of Oklahoma City’s 
Chamber could not have chosen a more aus- 
picious time to doff his mantle and recom- 
mend its placement upon the shoulders of 
another. 

He does so at a time when Oklahoma City 
is basking in its finest hour—the hour when 
2 downtown sector is about to be revital- 
Dazzling as many of the headlines were 
that greeted Oklahoma City Chamber 
achievements during the past year, none 
augured more auspiciously for the future 
than the announcement of the $3.5 million 
federal grant that will get project 1-A of 
Oklahoma City’s redevelopment underway. 

And chafing as it is for Mr. Draper to be 
given credit where he claims it is not his 
full due, still it must be recognized that his 
part in the present development might be 
considered among his crowning achieve- 
ments. 

Certainly, we as a new editorial voice on 
the Oklahoma City scene, are not unappreci- 
ative of all Stanley Draper has meant to the 
progress of Oklahoma and Oklahoma City 
in particular. 

We wish him and his wife well in their 
projected trips about the world, and at the 
same time we hold him to his promise to 
keep telling the story of Oklahoma and Okla- 
homa City. 


[From the Tulsa Tribune, Jan. 2, 1968] 
Tutsa’s ABLE OPPONENT 
Stanley Draper, executive vice-president of 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
for 40 years, has announced his retirement 
at the end of this month. This amazing man 
is worth more than a polite wave-off. 
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More than any other person, Stanley Draper 
shaped the modern Oklahoma City. He was 
a pragmatist—not an ideologist. Although 
practically all his financial support came 
from a business community that was gen- 
erally hostile to Big Government he used 
every possible political angle and pressure to 
make Big Government build Oklahoma City. 

Oklahoma City gained huge direct gov- 
ernment payrolls and several major indus- 
tries in the years when it was the home town 
of two powerful U.S. senators—Kerr and 
Monroney. 

Stanley Draper strove to make Oklahoma 
City’s position in Oklahoma the same as that 
of Boston in Massachusetts, Atlanta in Geor- 
gia, Des Moines in Iowa and Salt Lake City in 
Utah—that is, not merely the seat of gov- 
ernment, but the unchallenged metropolis 
of the state. 

When signs of economic distress were de- 
tected in Tulsa in the early '50s the Okla- 
homa City Chamber began passing the word: 
“Don’t hitch your future to a falling star!” 

Until river navigation became assured for 
Tulsa the project was lampooned in Okla- 
homa City and some efforts were made to 
block it. But as soon as it became apparent 
that the Arkansas-Verdigris project was go- 
ing through a fantastically-expensive scheme 
for bringing barges up the Deep Fork creek 
to Oklahoma City went on the drawing 
boards and Tulsans were asked to show their 
bigness by getting behind it. Some naive Tul- 
sans turned out to be bigger than the editor 
of The Tribune. 

That Tulsa survived the onslaughts of 
Stanley Draper is less a tribute to our leader- 
ship than to the tremendous natural ad- 
vantages Tulsa has going for it. As a matter 
of fact, we were out-euchred, out-pokered 
and plainly outrun on many occasions, 

But Stanley Draper's imagination was far 
larger than that required by an old-fashioned 
two-cities fight. He was one of the first to 
recognize the leap forward a city could gain 
if it were surrounded by strong universities 
and advanced research programs, 

At the time Tulsa’s Roy Lundy adminis- 
tration was scornfully referring to express- 
ways as “sooper doopers” Stanley Draper was 
shaping an expressway network that is now 
about seven years ahead of ours. His futuris- 
tic plans for rebuilding the central core of 
Oklahoma City are staggering, and in spite 
of the fact that Oklahoma City is placed in 
the middle of an unlovely prairie, and marred 
by oil fields, shacktowns, dumps and a frac- 
tious alluvial river, the beautification pro- 
gram is bold and imaginative. 

The Caesars could rebuild Rome any way 
they wanted to. Louis XIV had only to issue 
an order and new boulevards transformed 
Paris. But Stanley Draper had to persuade, 
cajole, threaten and bulldoze action out of 
a city council that was often at open warfare 
with itself. When progress stalled he mobi- 
lized the leading citizens to crunch down the 
barriers. 

A gut-fighter—that’s Stanley Draper. Yet 
he has never lost his humor, his bounce and 
his charm, Even Tulsans who knew they 
might get slugged had to love him, 

And he has at last paid us a compliment. 
One of his latest proposals is a future super- 
sonic jet airport somewhere out around 
Stroud. This is significant, He would never 
have suggested it halfway between the two 
major cities if he still entertained hopes that 
Tulsa would wither away. 

Stanley Draper will rank among the top 
city-builders in American history. He is a 
very great Oklahoman—and we can't wait 
for him to retire. 


AMERICAN FLAG STAMP—RE- 
MARKS BY POSTMASTER LARRY 
O'BRIEN 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 

in the Recorp remarks by the distin- 
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guished Postmaster General of the 
United States, the Honorable Lawrence 
F. O’Brien, at the first-day ceremony of 
the American flag stamp, which was 
held in the Postmaster General’s recep- 
tion room at the Department in Wash- 
ington. 

I had the honor to attend that cere- 
mony and to participate in activities in- 
augurating the issuance of a new Amer- 
ican flag stamp issued in the 6-cent 
denomination. 

The Post Office Department always 
issues a stamp picturing “Old Glory” in 
each issue of regular first-class denomi- 
nations. I am particularly pleased that 
the Department has completed its work 
in issuing a new flag stamp this early 
after the enactment of the recent postal- 
rate statute. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN AT THE FIRST Day CEREMONY OF 
THE AMERICAN FLAG STAMP, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., JANUARY 24, 1968 


I am very pleased that my good friends 
Senator Monroney and Congressman Dulski 
could join with us for this ceremony on the 
first day of our colorful new six-cent flag 
stamp. 

I certainly wish to thank another strong 
advocate of better mail service, Chairman 
Roy Hallbeck of the Government Employes’ 
Council for co-sponsoring this dedication 
ceremony, This is but one more of many pub- 
lic service efforts on the part of the Council 
which represents more than a million Fed- 
eral employees in 34 AFL-CIO organizations, 
Many of the leaders of those organizations 
and independent postal organizations are 
here with us today, and I wish them to know 
how welcome they are at this important cere- 
mony. 

And this ceremony is important. It is im- 
portant because we are issuing a new 6-cent 
postage stamp, designed to augment the 
Franklin D, Roosevelt issue. The stamp itself 
goes on sale throughout the nation tomor- 
row, and will stay on sale indefinitely as a 
regular issue. It is also important to me, per- 
sonally, because the subject matter of the 
stamp itself permits me to discuss a matter 
I have been concerned about for some 
months. 

We all learned the story of the decline of 
ancient Greece and of the Roman Empire. 
Many books have been written and millions 
of words uttered on the subject, and there 
have been almost as many reasons presented 
as there haye been books and authors, 

I certainly do not claim to have the true 
answer, nor can I contribute new proof or 
new theories. 

But I do know what the symptoms of a 
declining nation would be. 

One of the main symptoms would be a 
growing indifference to vital national sym- 
bols, a gradual lack of concern about those 
physical manifestations, unimportant in 
themselves, but which gain a broad accept- 
ance by their history and their relationship 
with the national purpose and the national 
character. 

Perhaps the most important symbol is a 
nation’s flag. As President Johnson has said, 
“The American flag may be only a piece of 
bunting, sewn by human hands, but it sym- 
bolizes the very meaning of this great Na- 
tion—our determination to go on developing 
a free society with abundant opportunities 
for every citizen and to keep extended the 
hand of friendship to all peoples every- 
where.” 

Our flag is both impressive and unique. 

It is a unique flag because it conveys, in 
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a meaningful way, the story of our nation’s 
growth. 

We begin with the stripes. Thirteen of 
them ... not a number chosen at random, 
but thirteen because we began as thirteen 
divided, squabbling, subject colonies, 

Fifty stars—stars because we have al- 
ways felt this nation was concerned with 
certain high principles and ideals, stars which 
gradually grew from thirteen to fifty. This 
growth reminds us all that we are still a 
nation of infinite possibility. 

Thus our flag is a lesson in philosophy, 
in political science, in history. 

In addition, there are countless individual 
acts, each of which has added to the meaning 
of the flag. 

Again and again throughout our history, 
American fighting men have sacrificed their 
lives to protect the flag of our country. 
Our young men—our country's finest 
are giving that ultimate measure of devotion 
this instant in Vietnam, as they have always 
done at the outposts of freedom. 

I wish every American would read through 
the list of citations accompanying the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, to see the great 
tradition of heroic concern about our flag. 

In 1871, our Navy was involved in an ex- 
pedition in Korea, resulting from an unpro- 
voked attack by the Koreans. The last phase 
of that early involvement in the Far East 
included an attack by American marines and 
sailors on a key Korean fort. In that brief 
but bloody engagement a young man named 
Cyrus Hayden distinguished himself for ex- 
traordinary valor by climbing to the ram- 
parts of the fortress and planting our flag. 
As the citation reads, he then .. . pro- 
tected it under a heavy fire from the enemy.” 

Cyrus Hayden was an ordinary carpenter. 
He did not have to attend a university to 
know the meaning of a national symbol. 
America has been rich in its Cyrus Haydens, 
and their valor has been molded into the 
glory of our flag. 

For our flag is no less than a badge of 
American courage and purpose. 

During our 192 years of national existence, 
war has claimed almost two and one half 
million American casualties. 

When we honor our flag we honor what 
our country stands for and the men who have 
given every measure of devotion to maintain 
our nation against its enemies. 

I remember as a boy my father removing 
his hat when the flag passed by. My father 
was not born here. He came to America as 
an immigrant, and though he encountered 
much prejudice, he always understood clearly 
that the American flag represented high as- 
piration and the goal of freedom from prej- 
udice. 

We hear much about flag burners and de- 
filers today—but they are a handful 
on the far edge of our society. The real enemy 
is indifference and apathy, for indifference 
and apathy sap the fibre of nations and ulti- 
mately destroy them from within. 

And this is why we are so proud of this 
new stamp. Flag stamps, such as this one by 
designer Steven Dohanos, have always been 
among the most popular. The millions of 
Americans who use this stamp will quite 
literally be showing the flag, the flag that so 
often in history has signaled the rescue of 
nations, the defeat of tyrannies, the break- 
ing of light where no sun would shine. 


RETIREMENT OF CLYDE ELLIS, 
A GREAT REA LEADER 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
the evening of January 15, with nearly 
1,200 of his friends, I had the pleasure of 
attending a dinner honoring a former 
colleague in the House of Representa- 
tives, the Honorable Clyde Ellis, on the 
occasion of his retirement as general 
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manager of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. 

Members of Congress, leaders in rural 
electrification, and hundreds of other 
men and women devoted to the develop- 
ment of the Nation’s resources joined 
in recognizing Clyde Ellis’ great leader- 
ship and dedication over the 25 years 
since the establishment of the NRECA. 

Mr. Ellis is well known to Members 
of this body, and I am sure I do not need 
to review his wonderful contribution to 
the cause of rural electrification and 
rural economic growth. Over the years 
he has met every challenge to the coop- 
eratives, and he has led in the current 
effort to devise a system that will broad- 
en their financial resources in order to 
satisfy the rapidly rising demand for 
electric power. 

Fortunately for the Nation, Clyde Ellis 
is not really retiring. He has agreed to 
serve as a special consultant to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Secretary Freeman 
has announced that his work will place 
“special emphasis on building town and 
country, U.S.A., so rural-urban balance 
can become, like rural electrification, not 
a dream, but a reality.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an account of the gathering in 
honor of Clyde Ellis, from the Rural 
Electric Newsletter of January 19, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the account 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONE THOUSAND Two HUNDRED Honor ELLIS 
AT DINNER 

Almost 1,200 well-wishers—including Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey and many mem- 
bers of Congress—gathered to pay tribute to 
Clyde T. Ellis here Monday night. 

The gala affair honoring Mr. Rural Elec- 
trification” brought together representatives 
of rural electrics, labor, public power groups 
and cooperative organizations—all backers of 
Consumers Information Committee, sponsor 
of the event. 

Ellis, who was instrumental in helping to 
form CIC, stepped down as general manager 
of NRECA last fall after nearly 25 years in the 
post. However, as keynote speaker Orville 
Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, noted: 

“Today is for Clyde Ellis commencement 
day, not graduation day. Fortunately, for all 
of us, he will continue as Mr. Rural Elec- 
trification.” In so saying, Freeman announced 
that Ellis had accepted an appointment to 
serve as a special consultant to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. He said Ellis’ work would 
place “special emphasis on building Town 
and Country U.S.A. so rural-urban balance 
can become, like rural electrification, not a 
dream, but a reality.” 

Freeman said, “The hand of Clyde Ellis is 
in the lights that blaze over rural yards that 
once were dark from dusk to dawn—five mil- 
lion of them across the land. 

“It is in the steel plant in rural Congaree, 
S. O., and in hundreds of other plants that 
offer new hope and new directions to millions 
of Americans 

“His hand is in history’s greatest produc- 
tion achievement, that of the American 
farmers. 

“His hand is in electric cooperatives formed 
or being formed in 25 countries throughout 
the world.” 

Vice President Humphrey, who escorted 
Ellis to the platform, called the occasion “a 
richly deserved tribute to a man who has 
given so much to so many.” 

“America is a better country tonight be- 
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cause of a fellow named Clyde Ellis,” said 
the Vice President. 

In a reference to the great esteem for Ellis 
in Washington, Humphrey said, I've seen 
more Senators here tonight than I saw in 
the Senate today. I must say most of the 
House of Representatives seems to be here 
too.” 

Other speakers included Robert D. Part- 
ridge, acting general manager of NRECA, and 
Andrew Biemiller, director of legislation for 
the AFL-CIO. 

A plaque was presented to Ellis by Alex 
Radin, general manager of the American 
Public Power Association, who called Ellis, 
“a giant in every sense of the word.” The 
plaque was awarded by CIC. Entertainment 
included rural electrification folk songs sung 
by Joe Glazer, including one specially writ- 
ten for the occasion. 

Master of Ceremonies Pat Greathouse, CIC 
chairman, read messages from some of those 
unable to attend: Harry S. Truman, Everett 
Dirksen, Mike Mansfield, John McCormack, 
Robert F. Kennedy, Tony Dechant of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, George Meany of the 
AFL-CIO, Oren Lee Staley of the National 
Farmers Organization. 

zno y, Ellis himself moved to the speaker's 
desk. 

It was, he allowed, “a historic occasion— 
for it renders Clyde Ellis almost speechless.” 

But Ellis did do a little reminiscing. 

And if there were those present who 
thought the affair was marking the end of 
Ellis’ career, he quickly set them straight: 

“There seems to be a rumor abroad that 
Ellis is retiring. That ain’t so.” 

Those who know him recognize that his 
new work as a consultant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, as well as his work as a special 
consultant to the NRECA Board of Directors 
and general manager emeritus will be but a 
part of the many activities Ellis will be in- 
volved in. 

As the Vice President said: “He is a pro- 
moter of good causes and an organizer of 
good things—positive, persistent and per- 
severing.” 


RURAL AREAS CAN BE DEVELOPED 
FOR INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
many occasions I have joined my voice 
with those of many other Senators in 
efforts to slow the migration of our citi- 
zens from rural areas to the overcrowded 
cities. 

I am pleased to be a cosponsor of leg- 
islation dedicated to this purpose, and 
was greatly pleased when the Senate ap- 
proved my amendment to the economic 
opportunity program which would pro- 
vide $50 million for studies and plan- 
ning methods of luring industry into the 
rural areas, thus providing jobs away 
from the troubled cities. 

Many of the Nation’s leaders have 
spoken again and again of the necessity 
of promoting rural development as a 
companion to urban redevelopment. 
Among these leaders have been our gra- 
cious First Lady, Mrs. Lyndon Johnson; 
our Vice President, Hon. HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY; and Secretary of Commerce Alex- 
ander Trowbridge. 

Another key leader in our efforts to 
answer the problems both of our rural 
areas and urban areas is Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman. 

Secretary Freeman has been recog- 
nized as the “prime mover” in a “Sym- 
posium on Communities of Tomorrow,” 
which was held in Washington on De- 
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cember 11 and 12, 1967, to discuss the 

future of urban and rural communities. 

An article entitled “Urban Migration 
Reverse Sought,” and subheaded “Far 
Reaching Rural Development Effort 
Needed,” provides pertinent information 
on the “Symposium on Communities of 
Tomorrow.” The article, as prepared by 
the Los Angeles Times Service, was pub- 
lished in the Sunday, November 19, edi- 
tion of the Oklahoma Journal, of Okla- 
homa City. 

As the scope of our efforts to solve 
rural and urban problems reach into the 
life of every American, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

URBAN MIGRATION REVERSE SOUGHT: FAR- 
REACHING RURAL DEVELOPMENT EFFORT 
NEEDED 
WasHIncTON.—Ironically but inevitably, 

the ills of the nation’s cities have focused 

new attention on the problems of rural 

America. 

There is a developing effort to reverse the 
effects of the agricultural revolution based 
on machinery, chemicals and modern meth- 
ods which in the past decade had pushed an 
estimated 10 million persons off the land. 

A majority have headed for the central 
core of the cities in hopes of finding jobs and 
better lives, But, in an increasingly mecha- 
nized age, they found openings were few for 
workers who lacked the schooling and skills 
now required for most nonfarm jobs. 

Students of urban blight are gloomy about 
chances for improvement until there are 
changes in the factors that are pushing rural 
families off the land and pulling them toward 
the cities. To bring the problem under con- 
trol, many social scientists and politicians 
urge far-reaching efforts to develop the eco- 
nomic potential of the nation’s rural hinter- 
land. 

There is enough interest in this approach 
so that it may well figure in the 1968 presi- 
dential campaign, probably as an element 
in both party platforms. The shape of con- 
crete proposals is still developing. 

The concept is sure to be explored at a 
care ully- prepared "Symposium on Com- 
munities of Tomorrow” to be held in Wash- 
ington Dec. 11 and 12. While the affair is 
jointly sponsored by six executive depart- 
ments, the prime mover is Agriculture Secre- 
tary Orville L. Freeman, who has hinted the 
meeting may be a first step toward a “na- 
tional policy for urban-rural balance.” 

A factual background for the meeting may 
well be provided by the report of a presiden- 
tial commission on rural poverty which is 
now under analysis at the White House. 

There is speculation that the commission 
report and the symposium may help set the 
stage for a new administration program to be 
unveiled in President Johnson's State of the 
Union message. All officials will say now, 
however, is that they hope to stimulate new 
interest in the challenge and opportunity 
which rural America presents. 

Freeman is the major prophet of the view 
that there is a potential for jobs and living 
space in rural counties and small cities which 
no longer exist in the metropolitan areas 
where some 140 million Americans live. Free- 
man is supported in approach, if not in de- 
tall, by experts of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Economic Development Administra- 
tion (EDA). 

Both Freeman and EDA’s economists start 
from the premise that it is both possible and 
desirable to influence the farm-to-metropolis 
migration which has, in half a century, con- 
verted the United States from an agricul- 
tural to an urban nation, 
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SENATOR HARRIS SPEAKS ON 
FARM PROBLEM 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
agricultural economy of the United 
States faces very serious problems that 
challenge all of us because of their com- 
plexity and critical effect upon the en- 
tire world. It is very evident that fewer 
and fewer Americans are devoting the 
time and trouble to farm problems, and 
that an understanding gap is widening 
between the producers and consumers of 
food and fibers. 

My distinguished and brilliant col- 
league, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], grew up on a farm and worked 
as a farm laborer in order to obtain his 
education. No Member of this body has 
devoted more time to farm economics 
than has Senator Harris since he came 
to the Senate in 1964. His insights into 
the down-to-earth aspects of farming 
match splendidly with his far-reaching 
knowledge of both domestic and foreign 
economic factors that bear so heavily on 
the question of future food crises that 
we all worry about. 

On Monday of this week, Senator 
Harris spoke at the convention of the 
National Cattlemen’s Association, in 
Oklahoma City. His address spans the 
breadth of the agricultural scene. It de- 
serves the careful attention of all Sen- 
ators and of all concerned Americans, I 
ask unanimous consent that his remarks 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF U.S. SENATOR FRED R. HARRIS, BE- 
FORE THE NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’s CONVEN- 
TION AT OKLAHOMA CITY, JANUARY 22, 1968 


I want to talk on two subjects today, close- 
ly related yet somewhat different in nature. 
First, I want to say a few words about the 
American cattle industry and you, the pro- 
ducers of the highest quality beef in the 
world. 

Cattle producers like all agriculturalists 
are gamblers. You gamble on the weather, 
whether it will or won’t rain; whether the 
winter will be severe or mild; you gamble on 
disease; you gamble on agriculture itself be- 
cause you never know if enough hay or feed 
grains will be produced to supply the market 
and what the prices will be; and, if this is 
not tough enough, you also have to gamble 
on what the market will be when your calves 
are ready to sell. Unfortunately, we have not 
yet determined ways to control the weather, 
though our scientists are working on it. Like- 
wise with all the preventive medicines, we 
still cannot guarantee against disease. Fur- 
thermore, past experience has proved that 
no one can predict exactly what the hay and 
feed grain situation will be from year to year, 
and, last but not least, cattle won't wait for 
& price increase when they are ready for the 
market. 

It is, therefore, necessary and appropriate 
that we, your government, and you, the pro- 
ducer, work together in the proper ways 
we can to maintain a market which will as- 
sure you a fair rate of return on your labor 
and investment as you carry out the business 
of producing enough beef of high quality 
to satisfy the demands of American con- 
sumers. Efforts are underway to assure the 
cattle producer of a fair deal and a fair price 
for his produce. I am happy that I have 
been able to take part in these efforts, and, 
although you are aware of most of them, I 
would like to review some of these efforts 
at this time. 
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IMPORT QUOTAS 


First, several years ago it was recognized 
that steadily increasing amounts of imported 
beef were threatening the stability of the 
cattle industry in the United States. In 1964 
the Congress enacted the Beef Import Quota 
Act, which at that time provided some pro- 
tection to the American cattle producers from 
increased imports of large quantities of for- 
eign beef. This Act was a step in the right 
direction, but, as we later learned, it did not 
provide sufficient protection needed in order 
to guarantee a healthy cattle industry in the 
United States. Therefore, in 1967, realizing 
that the situation facing the nation’s live- 
stock industry was disturbingly reminiscent 
of the conditions that existed in the dark 
days of 1963-64, I joined with my colleague, 
Senator Hruska, and 33 other members of the 
Senate in introducing legislation which 
would place further controls on beef imports 
and provide additional protection to the 
American cattle industry from imported beef 
products. 

This legislation proposes six changes in 
the present import quota law which are 
basic to the continued stability of our do- 
mestic cattle industry. 

First, the bill would wipe out the extra 
10 per cent of imports now permitted to enter 
this country before quotas are legally ap- 
plicable. 

Second, the quota of beef to be imported 
into the United States would be set by the 
law itself; thus we would no longer have 
to rely upon the Secretary of Agriculture to 
estimate what the level of imports would 
be during any given year. 

Third, the bill would change the period 
on which total quotas are based. The base 
quota in the present law, for total imports 
of fresh, chilled, and frozen beef, veal, and 
mutton, is set at 725,400,000 pounds, which 
was approximately the average annual im- 
portation of those products during the 5-year 
period 1959-1963. In the bill I co-sponsored 
the base would be set at 585,500,000 pounds, 
the average annual volume of imports dur- 
ing the period 1958-1962, a much more rep- 
resentative base period. 

Fourth, the bill proposes that quotas be 
imposed quarterly, instead of annually as 
at present. This change would smooth out 
the flow of imports through the year, to 
prevent unduly high impact on the domestic 
market in any one quarter. 

Fifth, the bill would give authority to the 
executive branch to impose quotas on the 
importation of other meat products, if nec- 
essary to prevent the damaging effect of in- 
creased importation of such products. 

Sixth, the bill provides that any purchases 
of beef covered by the quota by the Defense 
Department for military personnel will be 
charged against the quota. 

This bill does not make wholesale or major 
changes in present law and is not, therefore, 
inconsistent with a general, free trade, policy. 

The bill is presently pending in the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, of which I am a 
member, and I have urged our Chairman 
to take action on it as quickly as possible. 
The same legislation has also been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, and 
I understand has the strong support of Con- 
gressman Wilbur Mills of the powerful Ways 
and Means Committee which has jurisdic- 
tion there. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MARKETS 


Import quotas are not the answer to all 
the problems facing our domestic cattle in- 
dustries. Fortunately for the consumer, and 
unfortunately for the producer, we are able 
to grow and process more beef than the 
United States market demands. Beef produc- 
tion has doubled since World War II, and 
the quality of our beef is unmatched in 
any other country in the world. Consumers 
in the U.S. have grown accustomed to our 
choice beef, but that has not been true of 
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the rest of the world. American per capita 
consumption of beef in 1967 was up 2 per- 
cent over 1966, to a new high of 105.6 
pounds per person. However, at the same 
time, beef production in 1967 also rose by 
2 percent to a new record of 20.1 billion 
pounds. Therefore, per capita consumption 
increased by exactly the same percentage 
as US. beef production. These production 
figures, coupled with prices, continue to in- 
dicate that the American cattlemen are able 
to produce beef in far greater quantities than 
the current market demands. Thus, it is 
obvious that steps must be taken to expand 
the market for beef and beef products if 
we are to avoid continued depressed prices. 
Americans are by no means in first place 
in the category of per capita meat con- 
sumption. Based on figures of several years 
ago, this nation lags behind at least 4 other 
cattle producing countries in the world in 
the per capita consumption of beef. For 
instance, New Zealanders consume in the 
neighborhood of 250 pounds of beef per per- 
son per year. Australians consume 220 
pounds; Argentina has a per capita con- 
sumption of 220 pounds; and Uruguay con- 
sumes about 205 pounds per person. This 
would indicate that large gains could be 
made in the per capita consumption of beef 
in the United States and our efforts to 
promote the use of beef and beef products 
should be redoubled. However, regardless of 
the volume of domestic consumption history 
has proven that the American cattle pro- 
ducer can raise a great deal more beef than 
the domestic market can consume. This 
brings me to my second point, which is im- 
portant to the future stability of the Amer- 
ican cattle industry. We must concentrate 
on developing the potentials of the world 
market. On September 15, 1966, I stated on 
the floor of the Senate, . . estimates for 
latent demand for imported beef in Western 
Europe alone range somewhere between 
500,000 and 1,000,000 metric tons per year 
for the six nations of Western Europe com- 
prising the European Economic Commu- 
nity.” Estimates of the total worth of this 
market go as high as $750 million per year. 
Although the United States produces about 
one third of the world's beef, we presently 
account for only 2 percent of the world’s ex- 
ports. Both the Department of Agriculture 
and the American Meat Institute are to be 
commended for their past efforts In promot- 
ing variety meat exports. However, much re- 
mains to be done, and streamlined reporting 
of data on agricultural exports and imports, 
compiled and published annually, would 
permit small and large processors all over 
the U.S. to consider participation in these 
and other profitable foreign markets, In 
order to enable the American cattle industry 
to gain a broader view of export opportuni- 
ties, I co-sponsroed a bill introduced on 
June 16, 1966, which would require the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to report to the Con- 
gress each year certain information relating 
to the import and export of agricultural 
commodities. This, of couse, is not a com- 
plete answer to the need for development 
of export markets for United States beef. 
Along with a better knowledge of market 
availability, we must also help stimulate for- 
eign consumers to desire the quality beef 
produced in the United States, we must de- 
velop more efficient and economical methods 
of packaging and processing, and we must 
continue to improve shipping techniques in 
order to reduce freight costs. We have made 
significant breakthroughs in this latter area 
in the past two to three years. As a result 
of investigations into export markets for 
American beef, conducted by the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business, of 
which I am a member, steamship lines re- 
duced their rates to European markets by 
as much as 25 per cent in 1965, and similar 
action was taken by commercial airlines. 
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The big challenge in the future is whether 
we can develop the demand for our high 
quality beef in these foreign markets, and 
whether we can break down the political 
barriers which have traditionally plagued our 
efforts to develop export markets in the past. 
The former is primarily up to you, the pro- 
ducer, the latter is primarily the responsi- 
bility of your government. We must unite in 
order to produce the desired results. 


ESTATE TAXES AND FINANCING 


Let me talk a little now about this busi- 
ness of farming and ranching from a purely 
domestic standpoint. A fellow told me about 
ten years ago that in order to start from 
scratch in a farming operation and expect 
to break even, a person would have to be 
prepared to invest about $75,000. I’m sure 
that figure has increased substantially to- 
day. Most of us don’t have access to the 
amount of money necessary to start a farm- 
ing operation, so one of the principal ways 
a young man can get into agriculture today 
is to inherit a family operation. Even then he 
often must sell part of the operation in 
order to pay estate taxes, and by that time, 
there may not be enough left to make a 
living. 

After participating in investigations of 
federal estate tax problems of independent 
livestock producers conducted by the Select 
Committee on Small Business and after con- 
sultations with Mr. Bill McMillan, Executive 
Vice President of your organization, and with 
representatives of the National Livestock Tax 
Committee, I introduced on October 31, 1967, 
a bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
for the purpose of guarding against undue 
and unjust tax discrimination in the form 
of estate taxes on family farms, ranches, and 
small businesses. This bill, which is currently 
pending before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, provides that estate taxes on family 
farms, ranches, and certain small businesses 
should be computed on earning value rather 
than on inflated market prices. In recent 
years the upward trend of inflated sales 
prices on farm and ranch properties, pri- 
marily caused by speculative investing in 
land, has produced higher and higher taxes 
at the death of the owners. Often the heirs 
have little or no cash to pay these death 
taxes, and the effect is to threaten the con- 
tinuation of the traditional family ranch or 
farm which might otherwise continue as a 
going concern. As a comparison, the evalua- 
tion of business stocks and securities gener- 
ally reflect their earning power, and, conse- 
quently, these stocks and securities can be 
sold upon the death of an individual without 
destroying a family business. Therefore, the 
estates of families consisting of farms and 
ranches or small businesses have in the past 
been discriminated against in comparison 
with those whose estates consist of market- 
able securities. 

It is my understanding that similar legis- 
lation is to be introduced in the House of 
Representatives. I have urged the Chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee to hold 
hearings on this legislation, and I am hopeful 
that action can be taken on it soon. 

But with our ever increasing population 
and ever increasing demands for food, we 
cannot limit the farmers of the future to 
those who are fortunate enough to inherit 
an existing profitable farming operation. We 
must devise some means whereby our young 
men and women with a desire and aptitude 
for farming and ranching can have access 
to the capital required to begin a potentially 
successful operation. 

This can best be accomplished, I feel, 
through long-term, low-interest loans for 
farmers and ranchers. I have co-sponsored a 
bill introduced by Senator Gaylord Nelson 
of Wisconsin which would make such loans 
available through the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. Under the provisions of this bill, 
young farmers would be able to obtain farm 
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loans at an interest rate of 4 per cent. Half 
of the mortgage would be amortized over 40 
years, and the other half would be due and 
payable at the end of the 40 year mortgage 
period, with a provision for refinancing if 
necessary. Adequate long-term, low-interest 
financing is important to guarantee a 
healthy farm and ranch industry in the 
future. 

Farmers and ranchers in recent years have 
been plagued by many difficulties involving 
prices, fluctuating markets, government re- 
strictions, land costs and feed costs. These 
difficulties have certainly taken their toll 
among our farm and ranch population. In 
Oklahoma alone, the number of farms and 
ranches decreased by 6,000 between 1959 and 
1964. This trend should be checked if 
possible, and I feel that the Young Farmers 
Investment Act is certainly a step in the 
right direction. 

RURAL JOB DEVELOPMENT 


America is undergoing a change at all 
levels and in every aspect of its economy. 
For instance, not too many years ago it took 
75 per cent of our population to produce 
enough food and fiber to feed themselves 
and the other 25 per cent. Today, barely 6 
per cent of our population produces enough 
food and fiber to feed an entire nation and 
still have plenty left over to export to less 
fortunate countries. Not too long ago, 75 
per cent of our population lived on farms 
and in small towns and in rural commu- 
nities. Today, 70 per cent of the people in the 
United States live on less than 1 per cent 
of our total land area. 

Between 1950 and 1960, 11 million Ameri- 
cans moved from the rural areas and 
small towns into the city. It is somewhat 
shocking to realize that during the years 
1950 to 1960, the entire growth of the Amer- 
ican population occurred in the cities. Again, 
unfortunately, statistics indicate that this 
trend has continued and unofficial estimates 
based on Census Bureau data indicate that 
by 1985, 125 million people—one half of all 
Americans—will be living in three “strip 
cities,” reaching from Boston to Washington, 
from Buffalo to Chicago, and from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles. This is a most dis- 
tressing trend and one which, unless 
checked, holds serious portent for our 
country. 

The lack of sufficient economic opportuni- 
ty in rural areas and small towns in Ameri- 
ca has been one of the principle contribut- 
ing factors to the migration of the rural 
people from their homes to the congested 
and overcrowded conditions of our already 
burdened metropolitan areas, Unfortunately, 
and regrettably, many of these rural-to- 
urban migrants lack the education and skills 
to compete in the technical labor markets 
of our urban centers, Therefore, many be- 
come residents of the city slums and ghettos, 
and great human resources are wasted. 
Many people who once made a real contri- 
bution to society suddenly become depend- 
ent upon it, unable to cope with the com- 
plexities of city life. Unless strong steps are 
taken to slow down and reverse this rural- 
to-urban shift in population the economy 
of rural America will continue to decline 
and the problems of urban America will 
continue to mount. 

National policy, consciously and uncon- 
sciously, has encouraged our people to move 
from the rural areas and small towns into 
larger cities. This policy demands our atten- 
tion, and I feel that in our efforts to find 
urgently needed solutions to the very serious 
problems of our urban centers, we have un- 
fortunately overlooked the long-range con- 
tribution that full development of rural 
America can make. 

We all recognize that it is far too late to 
save our cities by simply creating a better life 
in the country. However, we could certainly 
contribute to the solution of many of the 
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problems of urbanization by stabilizing or 
perhaps even reversing the current migra- 
tion of thousands of unskilled people from 
rural America into the slums and ghettos of 
our metropolitan centers. 

Furthermore, we have the technology and 
the resources to extend all the benefits of 
modern living to every American regardless 
of where he chooses to live. 

The Vice President asked a very reasonable 
question in his address to the Future Farm- 
ers of America last November when he stat- 
ed, “Is it reasonable and just that rural 
America should lose precious human re- 
sources while at the same time our cities 
grow ever larger, more congested, more bur- 
dened with slums?” 

Continued migration of people from the 
small towns and rural communities of Amer- 
ica can be traced almost exclusively to the 
lack of sufficient economic opportunity. Most 
of the problems of rural America would be 
immediately manageable if there were pri- 
vate jobs in sufficient number and the skills 
to perform those jobs. Private jobs are not 
now sufficiently available in rural America, 
and unless we make a concerted effort to at- 
tract private industries into the small towns 
and rural communities, these jobs will not 
become available now or in the future. Jobs 
are the central and foremost need in rural 
America. The availability of jobs would make 
it unnecessary for our displaced agricultural- 
ists and agriculture workers to migrate to the 
cities in search of employment and income. 

It is time that we give our citizens a real 
chance and a real choice to live and work 
and raise their families wherever they want 
to. A recent Gallup Poll shows that one-half 
of all Americans would prefer to live in 
rural areas and small towns, although only 
one-fourth actually do. The availability of 
gainful employment would surely allow more 
of these people to live in the more relaxed 
atmosphere and less crowded conditions of 
the rural areas and small towns of America. 
Recognizing this need, I introduced last year 
with Senator Jim Pearson of Kansas the 
Rural Job Development Act. This legislation 
calls for tax incentives for private industries 
to locate or expand job producing plants in 
the underdeveloped areas of the United 
States and train the people to do the jobs. 
The Rural Job Development Act would con- 
tribute a great deal toward the development 
of jobs and the modernization of rural 
America and toward meeting the continued 
problem of the rural-to-urban movement of 
our population. Twenty-three other mem- 
bers of the Senate joined in co-sponsoring 
the Rural Job Development Act and this 
alone, I feel, indicates that the policy mak- 
ers of the United States are beginning to 
recognize the need to better utilize the un- 
tapped resources and opportunities of the 
small towns and rural communities of Amer- 
ica which have long been the backbone of 
this great country. 

The Rural Job Development Act does not 
necessarily represent the only answer to the 
question of bolstering the economy and 
bringing about the modernization of rural 
America. However, it does represent a begin- 
ning, and I feel it is time that we begin. 
It is a new approach, but we should re- 
member the words of George Bernard Shaw, 
who wrote, “Some men see things as they 
are and ask, Why? I see things that have 
never been and ask, Why not?” 

If we work together, if we dare to think 
anew, examine new ways of doing things, I 
am confident our country will be stronger 
and better for it. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 
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INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which will 
be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill—H.R. 2516—to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimida- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Under the previous 
unanimous-consent agreement, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is now 
recognized. 


REPORT ON FACTFINDING MISSION 
TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
my primary purpose in a factfinding 
mission, January 8-16, to Greece, Tur- 
key, Cyprus, Israel, and the United Arab 
Republic was to obtain information on 
the two major problems that gained 
world attention during 1967; namely, 
the Arab-Israel war and the Greek- 
Turkish dispute pertaining to Cyprus— 
and what dangers these pose for 1968. 
I sought to examine, too, the degree of 
Soviet penetration into the Middle East. 

Varying and divergent viewpoints 
were reflected in discussions with a multi- 
tude of individuals, including the fol- 
lowing: King Constantine of Greece; 
chief, Greek Armed Forces; Foreign 
Minister of Israel; chief of staff, Israel 
Army; president, Tel Aviv University; 
President, Cyprus Parliament; deputy 
commander, U.S. 6th Fleet; Foreign Min- 
ister, United Arab Republic; Spanish 
Ambassador to United Arab Republic; 
Ethiopian Ambassador to United Arab 
Republic; U.S. Ambassadors to Greece, 
Turkey, Israel, Cyprus, and Lebanon. 

I am optimistic concerning Greek- 
Turkish relations; the same optimism 
does not extend to the settlement of the 
problems existing between Israel and 
the Arab Nations. 

Indeed, I have found the situation in 
the Middle East cause for grave con- 
cern—and potentially explosive. 

The problems of 20 years between Is- 
rael and the Arab Nations continue un- 
abated. Indeed, attitudes appear to have 
hardened since Israel’s military success 
last June. 

With considerable help from the So- 
viet Union, the Arab nations are rapidly 
rebuilding, modernizing their armies, 
and recovering their confidence and 
morale. 

Beyond the explosive Arab-Israel is- 
sue, there is the disturbing, even men- 
acing rise of Soviet power and influence 
in that part of the world. 

The Soviets have converted what ap- 
peared to be a stunning setback last 
June into a major gain. They are in a 
stronger position with greater influence 
today than at any previous time. 

Ironically, these new Soviet gains ap- 
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pear to have been possible only with the 
Israel victory. So long as the Arab na- 
tions were strong, they were successful 
in resisting Soviet attempts at pene- 
tration. 

But with the Arab defeat, the Soviets 
haye been able to capitalize on Arab 
weakness and on the need of the Arab 
nations for military, economic, and dip- 
lomatic support. 

Reports I received during my visit in- 
dicate that the armed forces of Syria, 
Egypt and Iraq have been almost com- 
pletely resupplied by the Soviet Union, 
which is assisting in their retraining. 
Estimates are that these three Arab 
countries again have a numerical air 
superiority over Israel in the range of 2 to 
1 to 3 to 1. 

If personal conversations with the 
United Arab Republic's Foreign Min- 
ister can be taken at face value, an amaz- 
ing confidence has been restored to a 
government which took a smashing de- 
feat only 7 months ago. 

There seems to be justification for 
such confidence. 

Egypt economically seems to be doing 
surprisingly well. This, despite the fact 
that she has lost first, all revenue from 
the Suez Canal; second, virtually all of 
her heretofore important tourist trade; 
third, 40 percent of her oil which is 
under the Sinai Desert now controlled 
by Israel; fourth, 1 million tons of wheat 
and other grains previously supplied by 
the United States. To compensate for 
the grain loss, she has received 900,000 
tons of grains from the Soviet Union and 
the Eastern Communist countries—and 
from Spain. 

The Soviet Union has also greatly in- 
creased its advisory missions to Arab 
nations and has posted a fleet of war- 
ships of some six to 10 submarines and 
36 to 42 surface vessels in the Medi- 
terranean, apparently to stay. 

For the past several months, and espe- 
cially since the Israel-Arab conflict in 
June 1967, the Soviets have been increas- 
ing the number of surface ships, includ- 
ing new types, in the Mediterranean. 
These vessels have been utilizing port 
facilities in the United Arab Republic 
and in Algiers. 

In addition to increasing their cruiser- 
destroyer forces—the Soviets have in- 
troduced an amphibious force with land- 
ing craft and special troops—marines or 
black berets. 

The Soviets are building at least two 
aircraft carriers that will be suitable for 
use in antisubmarine warfare or in 
amphibious operations as helicopter 
landing platforms. 

Thus, the Soviets are building a sur- 
face fleet that can spread its influence in 
direct competition to the U.S. 6th Fleet, 
although at the present time it is no 
match for our Mediterranean fleet. 

Historically, Russia has sought access 
to warm-water ports, especially in the 
Mediterranean where it could link up 
with the major trade routes into Asia. 

One of the principal objectives of 
British foreign policy through the era 
of the Pax Brittanica was to prevent this 
Russian penetration of the Middle East. 
It appears now that the Soviets are 
achieving their long-sought objective— 
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one which the United States itself 
thwarted 20 years ago. 

In a surprisingly frank discussion, the 
Foreign Minister of the United Arab Re- 
public made no attempt to hide the fact 
that the Egyptian ports of Alexandria 
and Port Said have become regular and 
important ports for Soviet military ships. 

In reply to my direct observation, he 
acknowledged the Arab nations’ grow- 
ing dependency on the Soviet Union. 

In contrast to Soviet initiatives in the 
Middle East and the Mediterranean, this 
country has followed a wait-and-see 
policy, apparently relying in large meas- 
ure on Soviet-American cooperation to 
secure a stable peace in the region. 

But, while the United States observes 
an arms embargo to the area, the Rus- 
sians are supplying huge numbers of 
Mig-21's and other modern equipment 
to the Arab nations. 

This Soviet action threatens to dis- 
rupt the balance of power and the fragile 
peace now existing in the Middle East. 
The United States may have no other 
choice than to meet Israel’s need for air- 
craft capable of matching the Soviet- 
supplied Mig's in the hands of the Arabs. 

There is some risk in this action, but 
there could be greater risk in taking no 
action and allowing the balance of power 
in the Middle East to shift decisively 
to one side. 

Our primary efforts, however, should 
be directed toward a permanent settle- 
ment of the deep issues which divide 
Israel from its neighbors. I am under no 
illusion that this will be easy. 

For example, an impasse has been 
reached at the starting gate: The Arabs 
have refused to recognize Israel as a 
sovereign nation and will not conduct 
direct negotiations while Israel is hold- 
ing Arab territory; the Israelis for their 
part insist upon direct talks before giv- 
ing up any occupied area. 

The Arab nations must realize that 
Israel is here to stay and that it must be 
recognized as a sovereign nation. Sooner 
or later, direct negotiations will be es- 
sential if a permanent solution is to be 
obtained. 

The Jarring Mission, established by 
the United Nations, is, I feel, serving a 
useful purpose. It arranged a prisoner 
exchange and probably will be success- 
ful in freeing ships trapped in the Suez 
Canal. 

But I am not optimistic about it being 
able to negotiate agreement on major is- 
sues, particularly so long as the arms 
race continues. 

The developments in the Middle East 
have come rapidly and at a time when 
the United States has been preoccupied 
with the war in Vietnam. With the bulk 
of our fighting men tied down in South- 
east Asia, and with casualties exceeding 
100,000 for the last 2 years, it is under- 
standable that we should give Vietnam 
top priority. 

But we must not downgrade develop- 
ments in the Middle East. 

That area is of great strategic and 
economic importance to the free world, 
and the explosive possibilities are, in my 
judgment, real and continuing. 

In terms of its natural resources, the 
Middle East is vital to the security inter- 
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ests of this country and its NATO allies. 
Two-thirds of the world’s known oil re- 
serves are located in that area and three- 
fourths of the oil available to the free 
world. 

Geographically, the Middle East is one 
of the most strategic areas in the world, 
situated astride the major land, sea, and 
air routes linking Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

From à military point of view, it safe- 
guards the southern flank of NATO and 
protects the sea and air approaches 
across the South Atlantic to the Western 
Hemisphere. Control of this region by 
an enemy would constitute a grave threat 
to the security of Western Europe, a fact 
well recognized by Nazi generals during 
World War II. 

Much of cold war history has been 
written around Soviet attempts to pene- 
trate this area. In 1946, the Soviets oc- 
cupied northern provinces of Iran, bring- 
ing about one of the first serious postwar 
crisis with the West. This was followed 
a year later by the Communist insurrec- 
tion in Greece, and by continuing Soviet 
pressure on Turkey to give up control 
over the Turkish straits guarding the 
entrance into the Mediterranean. 

These latter events led to the Truman 
doctrine in 1947 and gave impetus to the 
creation of the NATO alliance in 1949. 
Turkey and Greece joined the alliance 2 
years later. 

Soviet pressure in the Middle East has 
continued and even increased with So- 
viet emphasis, after 1956, on making 
gains in underdeveloped countries. 

The more one looks at the Middle East, 
the more one studies the developments 
there, the more convinced one becomes 
that a long, costly war in Vietnam reacts 
to the advantage of the Soviet Union. 

While we are putting out a fire in the 
pantry, the Soviets are busy setting a 
fuse which could ignite a blaze in the rest 
of the house. 

It is for this reason that I have been 
sharply critical of our conduct of the war 
in Vietnam. Our Government has shown 
little sense of urgency about bringing the 
war to an early and honorable conclu- 
sion. 

It has refused to admit that a long war 
is advantageous to the Soviet Union; it 
has refused to shut off supplies going to 
the enemy through the North Vietnam 
ports; it has refused to bring effective 
financial and diplomatic pressure against 
allies which continue to trade with the 
enemy—in 1967 alone, 67 ships flying the 
British flag carried cargo to North Viet- 
nam—and until recently, the adminis- 
tration was unwilling or unable to obtain 
effective troop support from Asian na- 
tions, with the exception of South Korea. 

Events in the Middle East should gov- 
ern any basic decisions regarding the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It 
could be a serious mistake to diminish 
our power in Europe at a time when the 
Soviets are beginning to exert strong 
pressures in the Mediterranean. 

Certainly, our worldwide commit- 
ments are such that maintaining 250,000 
men in Europe is a severe strain on the 
national economy and on our balance- 
of-payments position. So I subscribe to 
many of the statements made in Senate 
Resolution 49. 
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But developments of the last few 
months in the Middle East, the growing 
Russian penetration of that area, the 
accelerated withdrawal of Britain from 
many of her worldwide commitments, 
and the independent, sometimes hostile 
policies of De Gaulle, lead me to question 
the wisdom of reducing our military 
strength in Europe at this time. 

For these reasons, I am inclined to feel 
that any decision to reduce our forces 
in NATO, as proposed in the Mansfield 
resolution, should be preceded by a 
thorough appraisal of the long-range 
security threat represented by the Soviet 
activities in the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East, and the role of NATO in 
meeting that Soviet challenge. 

NATO, and especially Greece and 
Turkey, has an important role to play in 
securing the peace and maintaining a 
balance of power in the Middle East. 

That is why a war between Greece and 
Turkey over Cyprus would have such 
grave consequences throughout Europe 
and to the United States. Both are val- 
iant allies. 

Fortunately, the friction between 
Greece and Turkey over Cyprus has less- 
ened considerably. 

As recently as November, war between 
these two NATO allies seemed imminent. 
Now, the situation has cooled to a point 
where future cooperation appears possi- 
ble. The indications are that both Greece 
3 will continue to act in good 

Much credit for this development be- 
longs to President Johnson’s personal 
envoy, Cyrus Vance, who shuttled be- 
tween Athens, Ankara, and Nicosia until 
agreements were reached, working 
closely with the excellent U.S. repre- 
sentatives in that area—Ambassador 
Phillips Talbot in Greece, Ambassador 
Parker T. Hart in Turkey, and Ambas- 
sador Taylor G. Belcher on Cyprus. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding rule VIII, I may be per- 
mitted to proceed out of order for 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 1968 BUDGET 
CUTBACKS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the President’s 1969 budget has 
faithfuly carried through the cutback 
enacted by the Congress in December in 
spending for fiscal year 1968. This meas- 
ure, recommended by the administration, 
itself, was aimed at the twin dangers 
posed by threats to the American dollar 
from abroad and incipient inflation here 
at home. 

Our December resolution called for, 
first, reductions in civilian agency obli- 
gations below the President’s budget 
proposals by an amount equal to 2 per- 
cent of personnel compensation and 
benefits, and 10 percent of other con- 
trollable items; and, second, a 10-percent 
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reduction for the non-Vietnam programs 
of the Department of Defense. 

The Budget Director testified that the 
combined impact of these reductions 
would be to cut spending for these pro- 
grams by more than $4 billion, and obli- 
gations by more than $9 billion below the 
latest prior estimates presented to the 
Congress in August. 

There are some who might be tempted 
to scoff at these efforts and to ask “what 
has happened to the cutback, in light 
of the fact that total 1968 expenditures 
are now estimated to be higher than ever 
before?” 

The answer to these critics is very sim- 
ple. There are certain expenditures of 
the Federal Government over which the 
executive branch has no control. Even 
the Congress cannot control them with- 
out basic changes in the underlying stat- 
utes. And much of this sort of spending 
is now estimated to be higher than fore- 
cast earlier. Examples are farm price 
supports, public assistance grants, and 
payments to the trust funds for medi- 
care. These are the programs which have 
gone up—not the spending which is sub- 
ject to the cutback. 

We should all be crystal clear on one 
point: had the cutback not occurred, 
spending would, in fact, be more than 
$4 billion higher in fiscal year 1968 than 
the budget we have just received indi- 
cates. The cutback was real. We must 
not allow the fact that other locked-in 
costs for other programs have risen over- 
ride the fact that important cuts have 
been made with the support of the ad- 
ministration. Let us look at the Presi- 
dent’s 1969 budget in the same light. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk prô- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gore in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
pending bill, H.R. 2516, is a matter of 
grave concern to me not because it at- 
tempts to protect the civil rights of only 
one group, but because the basis upon 
which the bill is predicated really 
amounts to a change in the form of our 
Government to a large degree and also 
sets up a special group of people to be 
protected by a special law applying to 
their rights, rights that should belong to 
everyone. Certainly, whatever protection 
is needed, if any protection is needed in 
addition to the present law, belongs to 
all people, no matter which group they 
may belong to. 
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This is a rather long and involved bill 
because of the constitutional questions 
involved and because of the complica- 
tions involved in the proposed change. 
The matter has been well and ably pre- 
sented by many Senators before it has 
become my privilege to speak on the 
matter. 

The Ervin amendments—and I use the 
plural—represent the opposite in view 
and theory with reference to the form of 
our Government and the nature of pro- 
ceedings to protect rights, and apply to 
everyone across the board, rather than 
just to a group. I certainly expect to 
support the Ervin amendments, and I 
commend the Senator from North Caro- 
lina highly for the work he has done and 
the fine presentation he has made. 

Also, Mr. President, I wish to make 
clear that in attacking the bill, I cer- 
tainly cast no reflection at all on the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
author of the bill, who does a good job 
in presenting matters before the Senate. 
He is a hard-working, conscientious gen- 
tleman, who does a good job whenever he 
takes a problem under his domain, and 
he is eternally at work on something. 

Mr. President, this bill really scrapes 
down to the bottom of the civil rights 
barrel. We are down about as far as we 
could go, I believe, in this type of legis- 
lation. If enacted, this bill would create 
a special class of citizens entitled to spe- 
cial Federal rights. It would create a 
whole array of vague, catchall crimes, 
easy to charge and almost impossible, 
in a measure, to defend against. It would 
invade the most fundamental rights of 
the States, and would thrust the Federal 
Government into the very heart of vir- 
tually all local law enforcement. It would 
overthrow long-established principles of 
constitutional law and radically alter the 
relationship between the States and the 
Federal Government, as well as the re- 
lationship of the citizen to the States 
and to the Federal Government. 

Such heavy penalties for new legisla- 
tion should be paid only where there is 
a compelling need, and there is none in 
the case of this bill. In the first place, 
Mr. President, every State of our Union 
now has a host of laws covering every 
criminal act that is covered by this bill. 
Many of these offenses are also prose- 
cutable under existing Federal statutes. 

More important, however, is the fact 
that the problem at which this bill is 
aimed seems steadily to be declining. The 
problem is declining. Fewer so-called 
civil rights crimes are being committed. 
They are of a less serious nature, and 
they are being prosecuted with increas- 
ing success. I believe that is true all 
across the board. 

When this bill was first introduced as 
title V of the omnibus civil rights bill of 
1966, one of the chief arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of the bill by the then 
Attorney General, Mr. Katzenbach, was 
a recent series of notorious civil rights 
murders. The cases cited by the then At- 
torney General in his testimony before 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights were those of 
Medgar Evers, Andrew Goodman, James 
Chaney, Michael Schwerner, Lemuel 
Penn, James Reeb, Mrs. Viola Luizzo, 
Jonathan Daniel, and Vernon Dahmer. 
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However, in every one of these cases, 
which were originally cited by the then 
Attorney General to justify this new 
legislation, the suspects have been in- 
dicted and brought to trial or are await- 
ing trial now under existing State or 
Federal law. These are not unsolved or 
unprosecuted crimes which can be used 
today to justify the large-scale Federal 
intervention contemplated by this bill. 

These examples not only are out of 
date, but also, they are contradictory of 
claims that present laws are inadequate 
or are not being enforced. That is no 
small fact in this matter. In all those 
cases—and they were serious cases—at 
this time, less than 2 years later, the 
suspects have been indicted and have 
been brought to trial or have been in- 
dicted and are awaiting trial. It shows 
that there are undoubtedly laws cover- 
ing the matters and that juries will con- 
vict in these matters. In all cases, the 
grand juries have indicted. That is the 
practical test. That is the test of tests— 
what is done at the ground level, so to 
speak, under present law. 

If lax prosecution or lenient punish- 
ment of crimes of violence is any justifi- 
cation for new Federal legislation, then 
there is certainly more reason for a 
Federal antiriot law than for another 
civil rights law. While civil rights crimes 
are diminishing, riots have been increas- 
ing in frequency and destructiveness. 
Everyone stands in solemn and serious 
fear, so to speak, for what may happen 
this year, in the coming summer, with 
reference to both the frequency and the 
destructiveness of the riots that we fer- 
vently hope will not occur. 

In contrast, the prosecutions for these 
riots have been markedly few and the 
punishment imposed has been extremely 
light. 

For example, in the Watts riots of 
1965, which destroyed millions of dollars 
in property and took more than a score 
of lives, 3,371 adults were arrested. How- 
ever, less than two-thirds of these, 2,038, 
were convicted of even a misdemeanor. 
Of those convicted, better than half, 
1,103, were released on probation. Of 
those given a jail sentence, almost half 
drew a term of 1 month or less, and only 
36 received a jail sentence of 6 months or 
more. Out of more than 3,000 adults ar- 
rested in the riots, only seven were given 
a prison sentence. 

I do not recall the statistics as to how 
many people lost their lives in that riot, 
but it was certainly considerable. More 
than a score of people lost their lives, 
and hundreds were seriously injured, and 
the very thought of the property damage 
is frightening. 

If the magnitude of the problem and 
the failure of the State and local author- 
ities to punish crimes of shocking vio- 
lence are to be made the test of the need 
for Federal legislation, there is obviously 
a much greater need for Federal antiriot 
legislation than for another civil rights 
law. All the civil rights crimes taken to- 
gether cannot equal the amount of death 
and destruction that occurred in the 
Watts riot. Yet, the convictions in those 
isolated civil rights cases have been more 
numerous and the punishment far more 
severe than in the cases of mass crime 
against a whole city of people. 
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One wrong does not justify another. 
I am not arguing that the Watts riot or 
any other riot justifies the commission 
of other crimes or excuses conduct that 
amounts to crime. My point is that there 
is no present need for the pending bill 
which derives its impetus solely from 
the label “civil rights.” Certainly there 
is far more need in the other field. Even 
though it is not being ignored, certainly 
we are dragging our feet. Effective Fed- 
eral and State law is on the books and 
is being enforced. It is gaining in as- 
cendancy because it is superior and is 
being administered by the officers con- 
cerned. Convictions by juries are being 
obtained in cases that justify conviction. 
So that is one area which should now 
be given a chance to work, rather than 
to concentrate and center on a feeling of 
animus, almost, that has been generated 
in certain areas of the country on civil 
rights matters, while the greater evil is 
ignored. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. I know that a great deal of 
this trouble originated in his State, and 
his State did not deserve trouble of any 
kind. They have handled the matter in 
the very best way they could and in an 
almost exemplary manner. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina and to hear what he thinks about 
the matter. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the kind remarks 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi about our State. We did try 
very hard not to create a situation or 
ite a situation which would cause a 

ot. 

I am sure the Senator remembers very 
vividly that just 2 or 3 months ago be- 
fore we adjourned last fall—I do not 
remember the exact date—a group of 
people came here from New York and 
assembled in the gallery of the House 
of Representatives, and created quite a 
commotion over there. 

They kicked our policemen, they strug- 
gled with them, they resisted arrest, and 
did all manner of things that would be 
normally classified as criminal acts. 
A great many charges could have been 
brought. This happened in the Capital 
City, the District of Columbia. Those 
persons were finally taken downtown be- 
fore a judge. If I am not badly mistaken, 
and I do not think I am, a few of them 
were fined $10 each. Then, they were 
permitted to sign a bond for $10 and they 
were released on their signature, which 
was not a very reliable bond to start with. 
However, a $10 bond or a $10 fine, even 
if paid, is trifling enough to be almost an 
invitation to come back and do it again. 
In fact, I believe they said, “We will be 
back next week.” 

I agree with the Senator that we get 
terribly excited about something under 
the heading of civil rights, and yet right 
in the Nation’s Capital, right in the Con- 
gress, in the gallery of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, we let a bunch of hoodlums 
take over, and then, I would say, go vir- 
tually scotfree. 

I think the time has arrived in this 
country to stop talking about some of 
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these things that are very inconsequen- 
tial, which have been remedied, as the 
Senator has pointed out and enforce 
some of the laws we have. We have laws 
which, if enforced, would take care of 
much of this problem. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me 
at this point. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to yield to the Senator. His 
comment is very timely, it is logical, and 
it represents a commonsense point of 
view. 

As I said, his State has in very fine 
fashion and from a practical standpoint 
completely met the problems that have 
arisen in that area, they are on their 
way to more advancement and develop- 
ment, and they do not feel, as I under- 
meng the Senator, the need for any new 

W. 

The Senator referred to the march, 
protest, or massing of people here last 
fall. In my years here that was perhaps 
the saddest day that I ever spent on 
Capitol Hill. I came to the Capitol that 
morning to do some special work in a 
small office I have in the Capitol Build- 
ing. I had to go around and through the 
back part of the city in order to get to 
Capitol Hill so that I might arrive at my 
office in the Senate Office Building, Then, 
I came over here, almost under police 
escort. I was a Member of this body, try- 
ing to get to my work here and I had 
to have a police escort right here on 
Capitol Hill. 

When we got to the big doors in the 
front of the building we could not get in. 
They were closed. Those big iron doors 
were closed. A sign read, “No admission 
today.” I had duties to do, as did others 
who were trying to do the same thing 
and trying to get to where they had a 
day’s work and trying to discharge that 
duty and obligation the best they could. 

We were told, “We are afraid of what 
is going to happen here today. We do not 
know what to expect.” Incidentally, I had 
facts in my hand 2 days before—and I 
am not given to running and hollering 
“Communist” every day—which I have 
quoted in this body, indicating that this 
matter was planned beyond the borders 
of this country in part, and that simul- 
taneously they would carry out demon- 
strations throughout other countries of 
the world. That very thing happened at 
the very hour and at the time my ad- 
vance information said it would happen. 

That is not all of the tragedy that is 
involved. It is easy to have hindsight. 
The tragedy is that nothing more was 
done to keep it from happening than we 
did. It is not altogether hindsight. I, 
along with others, suggested then that 
the demonstration be controlled as any- 
thing else is controlled. The idea of dem- 
onstrating is an American right or cus- 
tom, but it is subject to being controlled. 

My suggestion was: Do not let all of 
these hundreds of thousands of people 
congregate here where anything can hap- 
pen; let them select 50 or 100 persons, as 
their representatives, and let that 50 or 
100 persons march, shout, pray, or dem- 
onstrate and carry the banner symbolic 
of the remainder of them. 

I think we should adopt a policy and 
pattern like that to preserve the right of 
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protest, even if it is not an honest pro- 
test, but preserve it at any rate. Let us 
regulate it, then everyone will not be 
afraid to come to town or unable even 
to come to his office right at the very 
heart of the Nation. 

There is another thing I wish to men- 
tion here to complete my little picture. 
We are throwing away money right and 
left, and every other way, but as I under- 
stand, my recollection is that it cost 
nearly $1 million—and it might have 
been $100,000 but I believe it was more 
than that—to clean up the debris and 
replace everything the way it was, paint 
up and freshen up, restore sidewalks, 
shrubbery and other things. 

Out of that effort came the assault on 
the Department of Defense and some of 
those people had such force behind them 
that they got beyond the guards, vault- 
ed over the wall, and five or six of those 
persons got into the building, right in 
the shadow of the Capitol. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s remarks. 

Just last week there was a group of 
people in town. I know several of them. 
It was an organization having its annual 
meeting here. Several of those people 
told me that they were in the tourist 
business. They organize tours and bring 
groups of high school boys and girls, and 
others, to visit Washington in the spring 
to see the Nation’s Capital. One of those 
persons said, “Our business has fallen off 
badly.” I said, “Is it an economic prob- 
lem?” He said, “No. A lot of the schools 
have said they are afraid to let their 
children go to the city of Washington 
on account of the crime that exists there 
on the streets and otherwise.” 

That is happening all over the coun- 
try. It is a terrible indictment of the 
Congress and the Government that they 
do not police the situation and insist on 
enforcement of the laws they have made 
so that schoolchildren can come here in 
a bus and walk with safety to the Library 
of Congress or to the Supreme Court, or 
any other institution that belongs to the 
Federal Government. We are going to 
have to do something about some of the 
things that exist so generally here and 
about the open demonstrations being 
carried out against the safety of the peo- 
ple. I commend the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for bringing that out in his re- 
marks. 

Mr, STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina very much. He has 
given the Senate vivid illustrations of 
what we are reaping from the whirlwind 
which has been created. Many other in- 
cidents besides the march last fall have 
irked me, incidents which I knew would 
spread throughout the country. At the 
same time, when the Senator from North 
Carolina and I complain about these 
things, the attempt is made to plow them 
under and say it is only someone from 
that Southern area who is complaining. 
Do not pay any attention to him, it just 
comes out of his political talk. 

Of ‘everything which happens in my 
State I do not always approve and am 
not proud. But I am proud of the fact 
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that the overall figures on crime show, 
according to J. Edgar Hoover’s report, 
that in 1 recent year, on the basis of 
population, Mississippi had less crime 
than any other State in the Union. In 
another year it was second least, per- 
centagewise, on a population basis, of 
any other State in the Union. That shows 
that only generally law-abiding citizens 
can make a record of that kind. I am 
very proud of that. 

After the civil rights bill of 1964 was 
passed—even though the Senator from 
North Carolina and I, and other Sena- 
tors, fought it to the limit all the way 
through—after the President had signed 
it, I issued a public statement to the peo- 
ple of my State, saying; “Like it or not, 
it is the law and the law must be obeyed; 
we cannot live by violence.” That is also 
my attitude here. The so-called rights 
which the proposed bill would under- 
take to protect—and I am for the pro- 
tection of the rights of all citizens—is 
the opposite way to go about it. 

Now, Mr. President, to continue in 
reading my prepared remarks; the 
wholesale failure to bring rioters to 
justice, however, has not aroused the 
concern of those most critical of the 
failure to detect and punish to the fullest 
extent possible the author of every 
trivial incident remotely connected with 
civil rights. On the contrary, the very 
same forces which most vigorously sup- 
port this bill, stoutly oppose antiriot leg- 
islation and contend riots are a matter 
of local law enforcement and no busi- 
ness of the Federal Government. Those 
who cry loudest for Federal vengeance in 
every civil rights crime or misdemeanor 
plead the most elaborate excuses for 
riots. Those who would put everyone 
accused of violating civil rights in a Fed- 
eral penitentiary want to put every rioter 
on the Federal payroll. 

That is what we have down our way 
some. Some of the rioters are on the Fed- 
eral payroll, and it has been proved that 
some of them came to the rallies in 
Washington, D.C., while still on the Fed- 
eral payroll. 

This double standard makes it clear 
that the purpose of the bill is purely po- 
litical. Its sole purpose is to make a show- 
ing on civil rights for the coming elec- 
tions. It is a pound of flesh for political 
consumption. 

I say elections—and use the plural, I 
do not except any of them. I am not 
pointing to my colleagues in the Senate, 
to Representatives in the House, or to the 
President of the United States. I am 
pointing to all elections. This matter is a 
red hot issue. The cry goes up, “We must 
make a showing.” 

I have been through many of the hear- 
ings relative to the cutting off of school 
money because there was not enough in- 
tegration. When one hears the facts and 
sees the merits of the thing and the way 
they are cutting off some of the funds in 
the middle of the school year, with some 
of the funds going to colored children, 
and the way they are doing that, it con- 
vinces me it could not be for any other 
reason than to make a showing—trying 
to make a score, just as a baseball team 
would try to run up a winning score. 

Although this bill is aimed at the 
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South, the fallout from it will eventually 
poison our whole society. It divides our 
people into specially favored classes. It 
undermines the Constitution which is the 
ultimate protection of all the people. It 
opens the way for dangerous new en- 
croachments by the Federal Government 
on the rights of the States. It jeopardizes 
the liberty of every citizen with a dragnet 
of ill-defined crimes. 

This bill openly admits what many 
have long suspected—the object of all 
this civil rights legislation is not to guar- 
antee equal protection of the law to all, 
but to grant special rights to a few. In 
the name of eliminating discrimination 
this bill perpetrates the most monstrous 
discrimination. It demeans and down- 
grades the rights of all American citizens 
by declaring these rights will be protected 
only in the case of favored few. 

As I have said, this favored few are 
those whom the prosecutors would claim 
were denied rights based upon color, na- 
tional origin, or religion. 

In effect, this bill denies these rights 
to the vast majority of the people by 
denying them any Federal remedy for 
their infringement. To say, as this bill 
does, that the right to vote will be pro- 
tected from interference because of race, 
is to say also that it will not be pro- 
tected in any other instance. Thus, what 
started out as a vital Federal right 
secured to all by the full power and au- 
thority of the National Government ends 
up as a special privilege assured only to 
a minority. 

This is a blatant racial discrimination 
and can only divide and inflame the peo- 
ple. It is a disgraceful contradiction of 
the principles professed by the Federal 
Government. It is a dangerous precedent 
capable of far-reaching consequences, If 
the Federal Government can enact spe- 
cial criminal legislation on the basis of 
race, it can enact other types of legisla- 
tion granting special privileges based on 
race; health, welfare, education, em- 
ployment, tax, and other legislation can 
be tied to race for the purpose of afford- 
ing special benefits to favored groups. 

As I say, the Ervin amendments—I use 
the plural there—represent the very op- 
posite approach. It is a far more com- 
plete covering of any right which might 
be infringed. Not on the basis of racial, 
religious, or national origin, but for all 
the people. Until now, the equal protec- 
tion of the law has been the foundation 
upon which civil rights laws were pur- 
portedly based. 

These laws have been generally ac- 
cepted and obeyed by the people. With 
this bill, however, Congress explicitly re- 
jects the principle of equal protection of 
the law and begins openly legislating on 
the basis of race. This is a new approach. 
From assuring equal protection of the 
law to enacting unequal laws is a sudden 
about-face. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does this not 
work out to be a very strange paradox, 
that those who favor the pending bill 
would seize upon the equal protection 
clause of the Constitution to pass a law 
which denies equal protection? Because 
one says that this applies for the benefit 
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of Negro citizens, but does not apply for 
the benefit of all citizens, it obviously 
clearly discriminates against everyone 
except a Negro who had been mistreated 
by a white. Is it not a strange paradox 
that one would be denied the protection 
of the law because he is a white man 
being abused by a white man, when he 
would have the protection of the law if 
he were a Negro being discriminated 
against by a person of a different race? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
It meets itself coming back and is a con- 
tradiction in terms. I am glad the Sena- 
tor came in at that point in the debate, 
because the Senator from Louisiana is 
versed in these very principles. This pro- 
posal denies to many that which it pur- 
ports to give to a few, which is opposed 
to the arguments made in the previous 
civil rights debates. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When we have 
riots, such as the Detroit riot, the New- 
ark riot, the Cambridge riot, and the 
others, as far as an individual citizen 
who had been denied his life or property 
by this kind of mob is concerned, can 
the Senator, for the life of him, say 
why his protection should depend upon 
whether the person who was destroy- 
ing the property was doing it because he 
was of a different race, or had some other 
unworthy motive? 

Mr. STENNIS. There is no basis for 
enacting such a law. This is not a legal 
basis, but the feeling that has been 
sweeping the country has been that al- 
most everything brought in here with a 
civil rights label must move and has to 
be passed. That feeling has been gen- 
erated with new velocity year after year 
here. But I think it is going to be stopped 
now. The trend is going to be reversed. 
We see now where we are leading here— 
legislation for a few. But this legislation 
comes out and says so on its face. It is 
the first one that has done it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When people 
see their cities have been put to the 
torch, their homes have been destroyed, 
their businesses have been looted, their 
people have been killed by hoodlums, 
criminals, people with records of many 
crimes in their backgrounds, all in the 
name of civil rights, is not that going 
to become very obnoxious to some peo- 
ple who always thought that if some- 
thing had a civil rights label on it, it 
must be good? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, I think it is a 
painful revelation, and tragic, too, that 
it had to come about the way it did. But 
the happening of the riots the Senator 
mentioned, the destroying of people’s 
homes, is a graphic illustration and a 
natural consequence that has come from 
this feeling that has swept through the 
country, the belief that anything con- 
nected with civil rights matters was of 
great good and virtue and should be 
supported. Now this thing has gone on 
and on, and so many have acted with im- 
munity, and the laws that have been 
passed have applied to one section of 
the country only, that the people are 
beginning to realize what has happened 
in that respect, too. So I believe the high 
tide has already been hit and is being 
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passed. But we have got to keep this 
thing before the people, flying with our 
banners out, and the constitutional prin- 
ciples pointed out. 

I thank the Senator for his contribu- 
tion to the debate. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
think the impression has been created 
by some of these riots we have had—the 
Senator, himself, has seen them on the 
television screen, and I have seen them, 
and the public at large has seen them— 
that it was all right for a colored man 
to break into a store and carry off a tele- 
vision set—because we have seen it hap- 
pen over television—but if a white man 
did it, he would be prosecuted. This pro- 
posed law is about in line with the prop- 
osition that we will adopt one law for 
one person and something else for an- 
other person. It is about time legislation 
is passed to cover everybody alike. That 
is what the Constitution says, as I under- 
stand it. We should not make any ex- 
ception for any particular color or race. 
We have done pretty well for some time 
with our Constitution when we pro- 
ceeded on that basis. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
He has correctly described what has 
happened. 

I want to say one more word with re- 
spect to what the Senator from Louisiana 
said. I have been following events with 
respect to the appropriating of funds for 
schools. It is not an easy job for the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. In 1966, we found, in looking over 
the way the Civil Rights Act of 1964 had 
been applied, that in applying the law 
with respect to money for the schools, 
the officials had not made any effort to 
apply the law anywhere except in the 
Southern States. They had not gone 
beyond that, with the exception of one 
little excursion into Chicago, where the 
lower authorities thought they should 
administer the law there. I suppose they 
thought they meant what they said 
when they said enforce the law, so they 
cracked down on Chicago and were going 
to withhold money because of discrimi- 
nation in the schools there. Mayor Daley 
called the White House. The White 
House took it under advisement. That 
was nearly 2 years ago. It is still under 
advisement. The money went right on 
1 — g into the schools. Nothing has been 

one. 

Last September, a year ago, they said 
something would be done about that very 
thing. The appropriation bill was in con- 
ference. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RvssELL], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], and I were on the confer- 
ence. A certain promise was made at that 
time. Another conference was had in 
November 1967, and they admitted they 
had not done one single thing to carry 
out their former promise. No school had 
been touched except in the South. The 
same law was passed, applying all over 
the Nation. They promised again they 
were going to apply the same rule in 
other areas of the country that they were 
putting to us. 

I am not trying to stir up trouble for 
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the other schools, but I knew that when 
they tried to enforce the law in the North 
and the East, we were going to hear a 
reaction from the people, and that it 
would be reflected here on the floor and 
we were going to get more votes in get- 
ting amendments to rectify that matter. 

I am going to follow it up. I am going 
to address them a letter in a few days. I 
am going to ask what they have done on 
that promise. I am not accusing anybody 
of bad faith—not yet—but they have 
certainly had a chance to carry out the 
promise they made. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, The Senator 
knows, does he not, that Martin Luther 
King and others did accuse people of 
violent mistreatment of Negroes, or at 
least extreme mistreatment of Negroes, 
in northern and eastern cities and other 
cities where elected officials advocate 
laws that affect the South? In fact, is it 
not true that some of the Negro leaders 
of this country have said that the rank- 
est and most unjustified and most ex- 
treme discrimination against Negroes 
exists actually outside the South? 

Mr. S . yes, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not true 
that those who would advocate laws ap- 
plying only to the South would do noth- 
ing about the beam that is in their own 
eye while they look to see a mere speck 
of dust in their neighbor’s eye? 

Is the Senator aware 2 the ae ma 
recently the Attorney neral, un 
that ee rights bill, in Caddo Parish 
and a number of other north Louisiana 
parishes that adjoin it, undertook to put 
Federal registrars in those parishes, even 
though he could not show that a single 
citizen had been denied the right to reg- 
ister? Their offices had been opened at 
the courthouse, the books had been 
available to anyone, there was no charge 
that anyone had been discriminated 
against or denied the right to vote, but 
here was a case where Federal registrars 
were sent in merely because the Negroes 
had not shown the same interest in reg- 
istering that the whites had, and there- 
fore they had not registered to the ex- 
tent that the Attorney General would 
like to have them register. 

Did the Senator from Mississippi ever 
envision or even hear anyone contend 
that such a thing should be done, when 
we were voting on that voting rights bill 
some years ago? 

Mr. STENNIS. No, I did not. To the 
contrary, we were, in effect, in substance, 
assured that that was not the object, and 
nothing like that would be done. Par- 
ticularly, as the Senator from Louisiana 
says, there were no facts at that time to 
show that these things had happened, 
or to begin to show a need for it. But, 
again, they wanted to make a record. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the Sen- 
ator yield for one further interruption? 
Then I will subside for a few minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Surely. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In view of the 
fact that in a great number of Northern 
cities, the record shows that Negroes do 
not register and do not vote in the same 
percentage as their white counterparts 
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in those same cities, how can one justify 
appointing Federal registrars in South- 
ern cities where such a result might 
occur, when Northern cities are excluded 
from the practice? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, it cannot be 
justified. That is the very point that we 
are insisting on here. 

It is mighty easy to pass a bill, as the 
Senator from Louisiana knows, that is 
just going to affect six or eight States. 
This is another one bottomed on that 
same general principle. If we can ever 
get them, though, to apply the laws in 
all the States, I think we will present a 
different picture here. 

By the way, the basis for the com- 
plaint that the Senator from Louisiana 
is now making about the failure to inte- 
grate the schools in other areas of the 
country was not our testimony. That was 
Martin Luther King’s, as the Senator 
mentioned, but more, it was the official 
testimony of the Civil Rights Commission 
in one of their recent reports. I pointed 
out to the HEW people what this com- 
munication said, that there is more ram- 
pant segregation in schools in the North 
than there was in many areas of the 
South. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I recall cor- 
rectly, we had one situation where the 
registrar’s office was open; it was open for 
a full workday every day, including Sat- 
urday, and there were very few people 
coming in to register; and, as far as any 
charge of discrimination is concerned, 
this fellow not only had not discriminated 
against anybody, he had not turned any- 
body down, be they black or white. 

But notwithstanding that, we still had 
a situation where the Federal Govern- 
ment insisted on putting Federal regis- 
trars in, under a law that applies to just 
six States. Can the Senator tell me what 
justice there is in treating a registrar that 
way, or treating a unit of government 
that way, when there is no basis whatever 
other than simply picking out six States 
and saying: 

Well, we are not satisfied that the Negroes 
are showing sufficient interest in voting 
there, so we will put Federal registrars in? 


How can one justify a law when there 
is no discrimination at all, anyway? 

Mr. STENNIS. It cannot be justified, I 
say to the Senator. I am glad he pointed 
out the practice. It cannot be justified, 
but they just go on and do it anyway, 
because there is no restraining force, 
there is no restraining power, and they 
want to build up a record and show fig- 
ures in columns to demonstrate their ac- 
tivity; and we will see those figures show- 
ing up in campaign literature and the 
claims that go out over the radio and 
television during the campaigns for the 
coming election. That is the best ex- 
planation I can give. 

The abrupt reversal of principles 
represented by this bill is sure to dis- 
illusion the people and reopen painful 
old wounds which are slowly but surely 
healing. I sincerely hope the Senate will 
carefully consider its action on this bill 
and not needlessly stir up old resent- 
ments or incite new ones. 

This bill is not only unnecessary and 
divisive, but it will also bring about dras- 
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tic and irreversible changes in our whole 
system of government. It is the last step 
in the complete centralizing of all power 
in Washington and the first step in the 
creation of a national police force. It 
transfers from the States to the Federal 
Government the basic responsibility for 
keeping the peace in the community. 
Every Saturday night fist fight with 
the slightest racial overtones, every in- 
terracial argument, even every school- 
yard tussle between boys of different 
races, would be subject to investigation 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and prosecution by the Attorney General 
of the United States before a Federal 
district judge. Such a situation would 
appear merely ridiculous were it not so 
fraught with dangers to our liberty. 

In order to take over these ancient 
duties of the States, a vast network of 
Federal agencies will be required. The 
forces of the FBI will have to be greatly 
expanded. They will have to be dis- 
patched on a permanent basis to every 
city and town. 

They will have to be constantly on 
the prowl in every community observing 
the activities of the citizens, collecting 
information on their attitudes, gather- 
ing evidence, and filing reports on all 
interracial quarrels of any kind. Pos- 
sibly in anticipation of the passage of 
this bill and the heavy new burden it 
will impose on the FBI, the President 
announced in his state of the Union mes- 
sage that he would ask Congress “to add 
100 FBI agents to strengthen the law en- 
forcement in the Nation and to protect 
the individual rights of every citizen,” 

This bill and these 100 agents are only 
the beginning of a process which will 
end in the obliteration of the States and 
the establishment of national totali- 
tarian government. If given this start, 
the Federal Government will steadily 
absorb more and more of the States’ tra- 
ditional law-enforcement functions. One 
hundred new Federal agents will in- 
crease to 1,000, then 10,000, and with- 
out end. State and local law-enforce- 
ment agencies will be forced into nar- 
rower and narrower jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, on its face, that may 
seem an extreme interpretation of the 
application of this bill; but if this com- 
plete reversal in form and approach to 
legislation of this type is taken and is 
upheld by the courts—I cannot see how 
it could be—then that may well be the 
beginning of developments further and 
further in this field, and the predictions 
I make today would prove to be too small. 

The power of the local law enforce- 
ment officers will shrink, their prestige 
will diminish, and they will disappear as 
an effective force for law and order. The 
protection of life and property at the 
local level will be left in the hands of 
the national authorities; and we have al- 
ready seen, in the recent riots, how slow 
they are to act when political fortunes 
may be affected. And I underscore “may 
be affected.” 

Mr. President, in this connection, I 
recently engaged in a colloquy with the 
Senator from North Carolina, I do not 
believe I am given to boasting. I cer- 
tainly do not wish to be. I point out, how- 
ever, the charges made against us in my 
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area of the country; and I take this oc- 
casion to say that our law-enforcement 
officers, the statewide group, not long ago 
received a special commendation from 
the FBI with respect to how they oper- 
ated and how they responded to some 
troublesome hours and days that we had 
there. The most knowledgeable people 
in the FBI were so impressed that they 
called me on the telephone to say so. I 
am very proud of that, It is in complete 
refutation of some slanted articles which 
have appeared in some periodicals and 
newspapers. 

I believe I am a humble man I do not 
say that boastfully—but I have made up 
my mind that I am going to do more to 
keep the record straight, or at least keep 
it bouncing. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. In 
that connection, I commend the Senator 
from Mississippi for putting that state- 
ment in the Recorp, because it certainly 
is true. 

Last week, a young officer in one of our 
towns in North Carolina got in touch 
with me and wanted to know how he 
could get into the FBI school. He is now 
a policeman. He wanted to improve his 
law-enforcement ability. The FBI con- 
ducts a school—— 

Mr. STENNIS. And a mighty good one. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. And a 
mighty good one. Many of the officers in 
our State have taken advantage of it. It 
is purely voluntary. They volunteer to go 
to the school. They have to go to school 
and study, and it is a good course. This 
shows that our officers do want to take 
advantage of the chance for improving 
their law-enforcement knowledge, so 
that they will know what they are en- 
titled to do and what they are not en- 
titled by law to do. They do not want to 
do things indiscriminately. 

I refer now to some remarks of the 

tor from Mississippi. Would not this 

ill, if carried out and if guidelines are 

set up as they have been set up in some 

of the other legislation, open the door 
wide for a national police force? 

Mr. STENNIS. It certainly would open 
the door. It would be a question of how 
far we would go beyond this. But it would 
bring within the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government so many different mat- 
ters and actions that it would require a 
large police force, if they were going to 
police matters under their control. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. And 
that would be completely under the Fed- 
eral Government, apart from the State 
and local governments; and, as the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has pointed out, they 
would take over the entire police powers. 
Then it would be a matter of politics, 
as to who got these jobs and what laws 
they would enforce. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

That is one of the things that frightens 
me about this bill. It could very certainly 
develop in that direction and at the same 
time there would be a gradual drying up 
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or eroding of authority and prestige of 
the local law enforcement officer. 

If the country is going to be turned 
into a national police state, we should 
at least have the decency to pay our 
respects to the Constitution, by doing it 
openly through a constitutional amend- 
ment and not stealthily by evasion and 
gradual encroachments. 

The only thing that stands in the way 
of the evils which this bill will bring 
down on the people is the Constitution. 
To get around that great obstable, the 
proponents of this bill simply ignore it. 
Knowing that the people would never 
willingly grant to the Federal Govern- 
ment by constitutional amendment the 
vast power claimed by this bill, the au- 
thors of it simply pretend that such 
power already exists. This is not only a 
slander on the Constitution but an af- 
front to the intelligence of the American 
people. 

Mr. President, the idea of solving that 
constitutional matter or question by 
ignoring it reminds me of an older lawyer 
and something he told me when I first 
started to practice law. In connection 
with certain very damaging testimony 
by a witness against his client, I said, 
“How do you explain away Mr. McCloy’s 
testimony?” He said, “I am not going to 
explain it; Iam going to ignore it.” 

I believe that is what the writers of 
this bill did; they ignored it. 

One of the great strengths of the Con- 
stitution is the simplicity of its language 
which every citizen, whether trained in 
the law or not, can usually understand. 
That part of the Constitution which is 
drawn into question by this bill is the 
14th amendment which is particularly 
clear on the issue involved. The applica- 
ble section provides that 

No State shall. .. deprive any person of 
life, liberty or property, without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the law. 


A further section provides that— 

The Congress shall have powers to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article. 


Thus the whole controversy which has 
been raised by this bill centers around 
the meaning of two words: “State,” and, 
to a lesser extent, “appropriate.” The 
proponents of the bill contend that “ap- 
propriate” legislation means “any” legis- 
lation, even legislation which itself 
violates the spirit, if not the language, of 
the equal-protection clause by enacting 
discriminatory laws for the special pro- 
tection of a limited few. The incon- 
sistency and inherent offensiveness of 
such an interpretation is enough to de- 
feat it, but even if it is indulged for the 
sake of discussion, the entire argument 
soon founders on the word “State.” 

The advocates of this measure main- 
tain that in order to enforce the pro- 
hibitions of the 14th amendment against 
State officials, the Federal Government 
may punish the criminal acts of private 
persons having no connection whatso- 
ever with the State. In other words a pro- 
vision aimed at the States is now turned 
against private citizens by interpreting 
the word “State” to mean “person.” 

We have seen some amazing interpre- 
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tations. of the Constitution in recent 
3 but this one really surpasses them 


This strange construction of so plain 
and well understood a word was not ar- 
rived at by any kind of devious logic. 
It is not based on any obscure legal his- 
tory or on court decisions. It is simply 
boldly asserted, and every intelligent 
person is perfectly qualified to deny it. 
Any lawyer can refute it with a century 
of legal precedent. 

From the adoption of the 14th amend- 
ment down to the present day, the Su- 
preme Court has held that the amend- 
ment operates against the States and 
does not reach private individuals. In the 
very first case to consider the meaning of 
the 14th amendment, United States v. 
Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 542, decided in 1875 
the Supreme Court said: 

The 14th amendment prohibits a State 
from denying to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws; 
but this provision does not . . add any- 
thing to the rights which one citizen has 
under the Constitution against another. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I wish to ask the distinguished Senator 
if this statement is not true. The thing 
that the people of this Nation are most 
concerned about domestically is the need 
for law enforcement and obedience of 
the laws. I have in mind particularly 
laws which exist on the State and mu- 
nicipal statute books to keep the peace 
and to maintain law and order in the 
communities. 

I would ask the Senator if it is not 
true that this measure, rather than 
striking at those who organize these 
demonstrations and riots, destroying the 
rights of many citizens, and doing liter- 
ally more than $1 billion in property 
damages, would actually provide more 
help rather than less help to the people 
who do these things. 

Is it not true that they would actually 
be encouraged by the bill rather than 
impeded in their activities? 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe the Senator 
is correct. In substance, the Senator calls 
it a bill in reversal. It is a bill in re- 
versal. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not the 
Senator think that the Congress, when 
it gave an ovation to the President’s 
statement that he wanted to do somehing 
to enforce law and order and make the 
streets safe, was reflecting the view that 
their people hold that this type of dis- 
order must come to an end and that 
something must be done about it? 

I wish to ask the Senator if in his 
judgment that was not a spontaneous re- 
action of approval to what the Presi- 
dent had said because the people feel 
the first thing that must be done do- 
mestically is to insist on law enforce- 
ment and the guarantee of the right of 
citizens to be safe in the streets. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe the statement 
of the Senator is unquestionably true. It 
was a fair demonstration and it was ap- 
plauded throughout the Nation and ap- 
plauded by the press. There has been a 
crying need and a crying out asking that 
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that position be taken for 2 or 3 years 
throughout most of the Nation. I am 
sorry that Congress has not responded 
better than it has. We did pass a bill that 
tried to cope with part of this lawlessness 
in the District of Columbia as early as 
September or October of 1966. That bill 
was vetoed. We passed a similar bill, one 
which was almost the same, and I am 
glad to say that it was signed in 1967. 
Perhaps we have made a start. That bill 
related to individual crime in the District 
of Columbia and it made some changes 
in procedural matters. I think that a bill 
of that nature should have nationwide 
application. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I wish to ask 
the Senator if he is aware of the fact 
that some of the more militant civil 
rights lea ders, after they heard the Presi- 
dent’s speech, expressed great resent- 
ment that Congress rose and applauded 
the idea of safe streets and law enforce- 
ment, on the theory that the President 
was talking about them. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
I said just before the Senator came into 
the Chamber, as I remember, that those 
who are for putting everyone accused of 
violating civil rights in the Federal peni- 
tentiary want to put every rioter on the 
Federal payroll. We have some people 
down our way who come here to parade, 
riot, and raised Cain, and at the same 
time they are on the Federal payroll, and 
drawing pay for that day. We have 
proved that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would like 
to ask the Senator, as a matter of putting 
first things first, if it would not be more 
appropriate that we act to do something 
about rioters—particularly those on the 
Federal payroll as well as those off the 
Federal payroll. 

Also should we not assure that we 
keep them off the Federal payroll before 
we do something here to get the rioters 
even more protection under the law than 
they presently have. 

Mr, STENNIS. It is our duty and our 
responsibility now. I hope that we can 
move right along. I know that the com- 
mittee is working on the bill. I believe 
that it will pass. Certainly, it will have 
my support. I support the Ervin amend- 
ments to the bill which take the proper 
approach and would give protection to 
the people on racial discrimination and 
other charges. It does not confine it to 
racial or religious matters. Under the 
bill, as they wrote it, on religious matters, 
a Protestant could run over another Prot- 
estant as long as he wanted to, or a 
Catholic could run ‘wer a Catholic 
as long as he wanted to, presum- 
ably, and deny him his rights so far 
as the pending bill is concerned with im- 
punity. They would have to get crossed 
up between the Masons and the Knights 
of Columbus before there could be any 
prosecution. That is not the right ap- 
proach. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana 
very much for his comments, 

In 1926—that was 42 years ago—in the 
case of Corrigan v. Buckley, 271 U.S. 323, 
the Supreme Court stated even more 
clearly and positively: 

The prohibitions of the 14th amendment 
“have reference to State action exclusively, 
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and not to any action of private individuals” 
. . . Individual invasion of individual rights 
is not the subject matter of the amendment. 


In 1948—22 years later than the case 
just cited—in Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 
US. 1, the restrictive covenants case, the 
Supreme Court declared again: 

The principle has become firmly embedded 
in our constitutional law that the action in- 
hibited by the first section of the 14th 
amendment is only such action as may fairly 
be said to be that of the States. That amend- 
ment erects no shield against merely private 
conduct, however, discriminatory or wrong- 
ful. 


Mr. President, we are not talking about 
what is right or wrong, or what the Con- 
stitution should do, say, or provide. We 
are talking about what the Supreme 
Court of the United States says it does 
say and does provide. Of course, that is 
the law until constitutionally overruled. 

The same statement was again re- 
peated by the Supreme Court in 1961— 
just 7 years ago—in the case of Burton 
v. Wilmington Parking Association, 365, 
U.S. 715 and also as recently as 1963— 
less than 5 years ago—the present Chief 
Justice, speaking for the Court, said: 

It cannot be disputed— 


I repeat that for emphasis: 

It cannot be disputed that under our de- 
cisions private conduct abridging individual 
rights does no violence to the equal protec- 
tion clause unless to some significant extent 
the state in any of its manifestations has 
been found to have become involved in it. 


That means that in the denial of the 
equal protection clause, it just does not 
touch the case at all unless the State in 
some of its manifestations has been 
found to have become involved in it to 
some significant extent. Not just to an 
incidental extent, but to a significant ex- 
tent. 

I do not see how language can make 
anything any plainer than those words 
which state that, in effect, Congress has 
no constitutional grounds to legislate on 
those principles except as it may restrict 
or restrain a State in some of its subdi- 
visions. 

It makes no difference how small that 
subdivision might be, just as long as it is 
an agent of the State, but it does have to 
involve a State or some of its subdivisions 
before Congress has any right to base 
passage of a law upon those provisions of 
the Constitution. Otherwise, any words 
we place in a bill we pass in this Chamber 
would be in violation of those principles. 
They would be only words, that is all 
just pieces of paper with words written 
on them. 

Against the plain language of the 
amendment and the unvarying holdings 
of the Supreme Court for almost a hun- 
dred years, the only authority the pro- 
ponents of this bill can muster to sup- 
port its constitutionality are two lines of 
dicta from separate concurring opinions 
in the recent case of Guest v. United 
States, 383 U.S. 745 (1965). Those two 
lines, as I say, are dicta from separate, 
concurring opinions in the recent case 
cited. 

Even in that case, however, Mr. Justice 
Stewart, writing for the Court, said: 

It remains the Court’s view today, that 
“The Fourteenth Amendment protects the 
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individual against State action, not against 
wrongs done by individuals.” 


Mr. President, I challenge—as others 
no doubt have challenged—the propo- 
nents of the legislation to furnish some 
authority which overrides, overcomes, 
and overrules the four or five cases I 
have cited by the Supreme Court rang- 
ing over a period of almost 100 years, 
beginning in Reconstruction times and 
coming on down to just 2 or 3 or 4 years 
ago, when they reiterated, over and over 
and over again, that the 14th amend- 
ment provides Congress with authority to 
proceed only against States or subdivi- 
sions of States. 

Everything—law, logic, language, his- 
tory, the Constitution itself, and just 
plain commonsense—argue against in- 
terpreting the word “State” to mean 
“person.” 

Mr. President it just cannot be. If 
Congress goes along with this absurd 
construction, which it must do to pass 
this bill, it will be joining company with 
both Alice in Wonderland and the Em- 
peror who had no clothes. 

If the political pressure for some legis- 
lation along these lines is really so great 
that it can be resisted by those who know 
better, then the wiser, more honorable, 
least humiliating course is to adopt the 
substitute bill offered by Senator Ervin. 
It is a bill which accomplishes the legit- 
imate purpose of the pending measure 
and avoids its defects. It does not dis- 
criminate against a majority of the peo- 
ple by favoring a special class. It protects 
the rights of all citizens equally. It does 
not depend on any ridiculous constru» 
tion of the Constitution. It is founded 
on well established constitutional doc- 
trine. All in all, it is more reasonable, 
most fair, and least dangerous of the 
two proposals, by far. 

The Ervin substitute is basically the 
same as the original bill except that it 
is restricted to the protection of Federal 
rights and eliminates the requirement 
that interference with such rights be 
racially motivated before they are en- 
titled to protection. These changes 
greatly strengthen and improve the bill 
in many respects. 

By extending protection to all citizens 
in the enjoyment of their Federal rights, 
the Ervin substitute eliminates not only 
one of the most odious features of the 
bill but strengthens it at one of its weak- 
est points. Even the Justice Department 
concedes that one of the most difficult 
problems in enforcing the original bill 
would be in proving beyond a reasonable 
doubt that interference with a protected 
right was motivated by race. 

It is never possible to know with ab- 
solute certainty what secret thoughts 
occupy a man’s mind at the time he 
commits a particular deed. It is largely 
a matter of guesswork based on circum- 
stantial evidence. ambiguous statements, 
and conflicting inferences, of which 
courts and juries are justifiably skeptical. 
To make vindication of a constitutional 
right depend on such. uncertainties is to 
impose a severe burden on the prosecu- 
tion which more often than not it will 
be unable to carry. 

The Ervin substitute avoids these dif- 
ficulties and thus strengthens the law by 
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eliminating this element of the offense 
altogether. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If we are to 
pass an effective statute—I am not dis- 
cussing whether it should be passed, but 
posing whether we should pass an effec- 
tive one—can the Senator tell me how a 
court is going to be able to determine 
that fact beyond a reasonable doubt? 
After all, in a criminal] case, as I under- 
stand the law, one must be found guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt. Notwith- 
standing one’s protestations that he com- 
mitted an act just because he did not like 
the other man, because he disliked him 
as a person, or because he had had some 
previous dealings with him which had 
been very unsatisfactory, nevertheless, a 
jury, without any evidence to the con- 
trary, could find as the material fact the 
fact that the man was of a different race 
was what primarily motivated the as- 
sault. 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, it would be al- 
most impossible, and very unlikely, that 
a court could do so accurately. The Sen- 
ator and I and all of us know that fights 
and acts of violence occur in elections 
on the basis of how a man is voting. It 
is not so much the individual or his color, 
as getting crossed up and animus arising 
because of conflicting factions and fac- 
tors of that kind, based on political dif- 
ferences, that ruckuses of that kind start. 
That is all eliminated by the Ervin 
amendment. It leaves race, religion, and 
national origin out. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is there not 
enough difficulty imposed on the pros- 
ecuting attorney to prove that some- 
one committed an unlawful act and in- 
jured the other person? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As a practical 
matter, if we are trying to treat all citi- 
zens alike, what difference does it make 
what a person's motives are, if he has 
deliberately violated the other man’s 
person and injured that person? Gen- 
erally, it is his intent that controls—not 
his motive. 

Mr. STENNIS. It just opens old 
wounds, as I said earlier, and makes 
almost impossible the application of the 
law, the way the bill is drawn. As I re- 
call, the bill was reported out of the 
Judiciary Committee by the narrowest 
possible margin, by one vote. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. It shows a division of 
thought there. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It was my un- 
derstanding that it was reported by only 
one vote, after the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr] was flown back and 
cast his vote for reporting the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. His votes are always 
important, but it surely was important 
on the wrong side at that. time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I was called from 
the Chamber temporarily. At about the 
time I left, the Senator from Mississippi 
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was saying something to the effect that 
the bill was drawn supposedly under the 
powers of the 14th amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator this question. When the several 
States voted on the adoption of the 14th 
amendment, does not the Senator feel 
that no one had any thought of this 
amendment applying to anything other 
than restricting States in the things that 
they might do? 

Mr. STENNIS. That was the clear re- 
striction. It so stated and it was soon 
thereafter so held, and the cases all the 
way down the line have held the same 
thing, even to this day. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. By what authority 
do they feel, then, that this legislative 
proposal can rest on the basis of the 
14th amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. The best way I can de- 
scribe it is just to say that they ignored 
all those interpretations of the Constitu- 
tion. They ignored the language of the 
Constitution. They say, “Well, it applies, 
anyway. These are wrongs we are talking 
about. They must have a remedy.” The 
old equity idea that there is a remedy 
for every wrong, I suppose is what they 
have in mind. But it cannot be justified 
in reason or logic or law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with the Guest case? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I have read the 
Guest case. Speaking for the Court there, 
Justice Stewart said, if I may give the 
Senator the direct quotation: 

It remains the Court’s view today that the 
Fourteenth Amendment protects the individ- 
ual against State action, not against wrongs 
done by individuals. 


As part of that picture, there are two 
lines of dicta from separate concurring 
opinions in that Guest case expressing 
personal views, but Justice Stewart, 
writing for the majority, was clear. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, In each instance the 
individual statement was dictum. 

Mr. STENNIS. I beg the Senator's par- 
don? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The variant state- 
ments made by the Justices to whom the 
Senator refers, which have been claimed 
to be authority for this bill, in each case 
were purely dicta? 

Mr. STENNIS. Purely dicta, not neces- 
sarily a part of the decision. That is prov- 
en by the fact that they joined Justice 
Stewart and others in composing a ma- 
jority opinion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is what 
I would call an expert—I think that 
would be a proper descriptive word—in 
the construing of the Constitution. Can a 
matter be safely predicated upon mere 
dictum? 

Mr. STENNIS. It certainly cannot 
safely be done. The Senator used the 
right word. It really has no more strength 
or place in law than what a man might 
say just walking down the street. It 
would have just as much force behind 
it as what was said in a dictum. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is an opinion 
freely expressed. 

Mr. STENNIS, Yes, and not the con- 
trolling authority. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. And not required to 
be decided by the case at all. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. That is a good dis- 
tinction the Senator makes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
this is the first time we have been asked 
to write criminal penalties, giving basic 
Federal criminal jurisdiction, in all the 
civil rights bills that have been passed in 
recent years? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I think so. There 
might have been some small ones, but 
nothing like this. Most of it was civil 
judgments and civil penalties, as the Sen- 
ator stated, injunctive relief, and matters 
of that kind, that can be very severe, but 
at least it is a discretionary matter. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And in this case, I 
do not know how the Senator construes 
it, but this does not appeal to me as being 
properly called a civil rights bill. It is 
really a bill which changes the whole 
framework of our system of attaching 
guilt and imposing penalties, and it takes 
away from the States cases the jurisdic- 
tion of which, since the very beginning 
of this country, has belonged to the local 
governments and to the States; is that 
not true? 

Mr. STENNIS. In language just as 
broad as language can be, it sweeps aside 
the customs, precedents, and practices of 
State legislatures, and the congressional 
viewpoint. I think it is the most far 
reaching in that way of any bill we have 
considered, but is basically wrong, to 
start with, in its basic constitutional con- 
cept, as the Senator from Alabama has 
pointed out. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me. I commend him and 
congratulate him upon the clarity of 
thought with which he has presented this 
matter today. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
Along with many other Senators, I have 
benefited from the leadership of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, and the reading and 
hearing of his speeches. 

Mr. President, under the Ervin bill it 
will not be necessary to prove whether 
the defendant sought to deprive a person 
of his right to vote because of his race 
or because of his politics. It will be suffi- 
cient to show that he willfully attempted 
to deprive the victim of his right regard- 
less of the motive behind the act. 

It would seem that guaranteeing the 
same rights and protections to all Amer- 
ican citizens regardless of their race is 
a small price to pay for so great an ad- 
vantage to the prosecution in enforcing 
the law. I cannot understand why the 
proponents of the original bill are reluc- 
tant to pay it. I hope that after they have 
considered it further they will recognize 
its worth and join in supporting the 
Ervin substitute. 

By limiting the protection afforded by 
the bill to only those rights derived from 
the Federal Government, the Ervin sub- 
stitute saves Congress the embarrass- 
ment of having to read the word “State” 
in the 14th amendment to mean “per- 
son.” It preserves the sound and long es- 
tablished principles of constitutional 
law which have been observed without 
exception down to the present day. This 
is another great gain at small cost. 

By taking this approach to the prob- 
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lem, it will. not be necessary to strain the 
Constitution and further weaken its re- 
straints on arbitrary governmental ac- 
tion and the usurpation of power by the 
Federal Government. The opposite course 
is so obviously contrary to the Constitu- 
tion and settled law that it can only 
incite disrespect for law at a time when 
lawlessness is rampant. If the guardians 
of the law do not recognize its bounds 
and override the clear commands of the 
Constitution when it suits their purpose, 
the average citizen certainly cannot be 
expected to shun shortcuts when they 
are convenient to his ends. It is difficult 
to measure, but undoubtedly the great 
readiness of modern courts to overturn 
ancient laws, of executive agencies to 
ignore mandate of Congress, and of 
Congress itself to twist the Constitution, 
has contributed to the growing lawless- 
ness and disrespect for authority which 
unhappily prevades the country. 

I am very reluctant to admit that, Mr. 
President, but it is a fact. Once the dan- 
gerous and cynical view that the law is 
whatever the most powerful interests of 
the moment say it is becomes firmly es- 
tablished in high places, it will inevitably 
filter down to the lowest levels. 

That doctrine, though, is no more dan- 
gerous than this argument that a per- 
son is entitled to commit acts that con- 
stitute civil disobedience if his conscience 
compels him to, or that his ideas of 
the injustice of present law justifies him 
in so doing. The one is at least as deadly 
as the other; and I think the doctrine of 
civil disobedience being justified is the 
more deadly, because it is dressed up in 
more respectable clothes. It is more in- 
sidious and more deceptive, and, there- 
fore, it is more dangerous. Congress 
ought to be the first to set its face 
against this view and set an example for 
the Nation by adhering strictly to the 
letter and the spirit of the Constitution. 
This is what the Ervin substitute does. 

By confining its scope to Federal 
rights, the Ervin substitute also avoids a 
vast and potentially unlimited expansion 
of the Federal police power and the cor- 
responding absorption and destruction 
of States’ rights. And when I say rights, 
I mean responsibilities also. It is based 
on the recognized authority of Congress 
to protect and enforce rights arising 
from the Constitution on laws of the 
United States, which, unlike the theory 
underlying the original bill, retains the 
traditional and desirable restraints on 
the limitless extension of Federal power. 

This is an advantage which should be 
given due weight in considering the rel- 
ative merits of the Ervin substitute and 
the original bill. At a time when the grip 
of the Federal Government is growing 
tighter and the States are paralyzed by 
bureaucratic regulation, redtape, and de- 
lay in Washington, responsibility in the 
vital area of law enforcement should not 
be needlessly transferred to the Federal 
Government where it will meet with the 
same fate. Freedom of action and 
prompt response at the local level are 
essential to effective law enforcement. 
To try to police the Nation from the 
Capital City will surely lead to a further 
breakdown of law and order throughout 
the country. 
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For many reasons, therefore, the Ervin 
substitute is greatly to be preferred over 
the original bill. It achieves basically the 
same purposes and avoids the pitfalls. It 
deserves the support of everyone who is 
genuinely concerned for the civil rights 
of all the people and of those who wish 
to prevent further civil wrongs from be- 
ing committed against some of the peo- 
ple in the name of civil rights. 

As an alternative to the iniquitous bill 
as originally proposed, drawn, and re- 
ported, I hope that the Ervin substitute 
will prevail, 

Mr. President, as a further comment 
on the practical aspects of the situation 
with which we are confronted, the pro- 
ponents of this bill have laid great stress 
on the fact that this legislation is ur- 
genty needed. This need, according to the 
proponents, arises from the fact that 
racial violence is allegedly widespread 
in the South, and local law-enforcement 
officers are indifferent to the problem. 

In an effort to make these charges 
stick, and show a need for this legislation 
in the present time, the proponents of the 
bill have been forced to resurrect old 
cases as far back as 1963. Even these 
stale examples, however, failed to demon- 
strate the indifference of local law-en- 
forcement officers. Of the eight crimes 
committed in the period 1963 through 
1965 which have heretofore been cited 
to support the need for this legislation 
today, six were followed by the arrest 
and prosecution of the suspected of- 
fenders. 

That is, 75 percent of these cases were 
solved and brought to trial. Only 25 per- 
cent remained unsolved. This is just the 
reverse of the national average for the 
solution of serious crimes. In 1966, fewer 
than 25 percent of the serious crimes re- 
ported to the police were cleared by even 
an arrest, much less a prosecution, 
while more than 75 percent went com- 
pletely unsolved and unprosecuted. 

When we come down to modern times 
in search of some reason to justify this 
extreme bill, we find two examples given. 
One is the bombing death in February 
1967 of Wharlist Jackson, at Natchez, 
Miss. The other is the bombing on March 
12, 1967, of three Headstart buildings, 
one in Mississippi and two in Alabama. 

The first thing to be noted about these 
two incidents is that they are both al- 
ready covered by existing Federal law. 
Section 837 of title 18 of the United 
States Code makes it an offense to trans- 
port the explosives necessary to carry 
out these crimes in interstate commerce. 
It further provides that mere possession 
of such explosives creates a rebuttable 
presumption that they were transported 
in interstate commerce, Finally, it im- 
poses heavy penalties up to life imprison- 
ment on any one convicted of committing 
these crimes. 

Thus, the failure to solve these crimes 
is not due to any lack of authority on the 
part of the Federal Government. Fur- 
thermore, if any unfavorable conclusions 
regarding the diligence and determina- 
tion of local law-enforcement officers can 
be drawn from the fact that these crimes 
have gone unpunished, they are equally 
applicable to Federal officials. 

In truth, however, a vigorous effort has 
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been made by local authorities to dis- 
cover those responsible for the death of 
Wharlist Jackson. Immediately upon the 
commission of this crime, the local gov- 
ernment posted a $25,000 reward for the 
guilty parties and the local plant at 
which he worked offered an additional 
$10,000. I frankly do not know the status 
of the investigation of the three Head- 
start bombings, almost a year ago, which 
are being cited as necessitating this vast 
expansion of Federal power. However, I 
do have a newspaper article reciting a 
series of 30 bombings and attempted 
bombings, including two as recently as 
this month, in the space of 2 years. These 
bombings are concentrated in one small 
area and are obviously related. Although 
an intensive investigation has been con- 
ducted by local authorities, they have 
not been able to make one single arrest. 

Here are 10 times as many unsolved 
bombings as the proponents of this bill 
have cited to support this bill. Yet the 
bill is purposely drawn to exclude these 
cases from Federal investigation and 
prosecution. The reason the bill is so 
drawn is because these bombings are con- 
nected with labor troubles in the oil and 
construction industries. If three bomb- 
ings add up to the need for national leg- 
islation then certainly 30 would seem to 
require at least equal treatment. The 
problem is the same in nature and great- 
er in magnitude—only the politics of the 
situations differ. 

Mr. President, the newspaper article 
which refers to the bombings was pub- 
lished in the Commercial Appeal of Mem- 
pue Tenn. under date of January 18, 

8. 

I also have a list of the bombings and 
the places at which they occurred. The 
list covers a period of 2 years and was 
also published in the Commercial Appeal 
of Memphis, Tenn. under date of Janu- 
ary 18, 1968. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these articles be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(Nore.—Two years ago Wednesday, a La- 
fayette, La., service station was dynamited, 
the first of 30 bombings and attempted bomb- 
ings of industrial facilities in Southwest Lou- 
isiana. The dynamitings were still going on 
this month, without any indication of immi- 
nent arrests. United Press International came 
up with some surprising information in an 
extensive look into the dynamitings.) 

(By Carroll P. Trosclair) 

LAFAYETTE, La., January 17.—Authorities 
have several prime labor suspects and a val- 
uable piece of evidence in the two years of 
dynamitings that have plagued the South- 
west Louisiana oil industry. But there are 
still no arrests on the horizon. 

These facts have been established from re- 
Hable sources: 

The suspects “hang on” to the labor move- 
ment, but are thought of more as hoodlums 
than laborers. 

They have threatened police, including the 
Lafayette police chief and his family. 

Authorities have a lengthy recording in 
which a relative of one suspect details—in 
Cajun French—many of the 30 dynamitings 
and attempted bombings. However, they are 
holding up use of the recording because they 
fear for the informant’s life. 

A second informant was killed in an auto 
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accident shortly before he was scheduled to 
provide police with additional information. 

The investigation has suffered from a lack 
of cooperation between local and state police 
agencies, One investigator has threatened an- 
other with arrest and one has ridiculed in- 
formation obtained from a Lafayette in- 
formant. 

The dynamiters, operating in the midst of 
extensive labor trouble in the oil and con- 
struction industries, have eluded Gov. John 
J. McKeithen’s Labor Rackets Commission, 
state police, sheriffs in eight parishes and the 
Lafayette and Lake Charles Police Depart- 
ments. 

Nearly a year ago Governor McKeithen 
vowed the saboteurs would be arrested and 
the bombings would halt. 

“We're going to catch those fellows and 
they’re going to be sorry,” the governor said. 

Wednesday was the second anniversary of 
the start of the dynamitings. No arrests have 
been made by either state or local officials. 

“The investigation is still going on, at 
least in our department,” Lafayette Police 
Chief Easten Dupuis said. 

“Yes, we do have suspects, but not enough 
evidence to bring them to court.” 

He said there were some things about the 
investigation he could discuss. He could not 
make a statement regarding the tape re- 
cording provided by an informant. 

“We have cooperated with other agencies 
and have provided our information to parish 
and state officials,” he said. He believes his 
organization has accomplished more in the 
investigation than any other group. 

Under questioning about connections be- 
tween the dynamitings and labor disputes, 
Dupuis said, “In my opinion, some of the 
evidence we have relates to the labor 
problems. 

“Some of the suspects are union people 
and some of them are not union people.” 

Dupuis also said some of the suspects come 
from outside Lafayette. “There are as many 
from other parts of the state as there are 
from here.” 

He noted the bombings have extended from 
Lake Charles to Baton Rouge. Some sources 
believe the rash of bombings reported in 
Baton Rouge are not connected to those in 
Southwest Louisiana. 

Meanwhile, the dynamitings have con- 
tinued, from Lake Charles to the Lafayette 
area, causing several hundred thousand dol- 
lars worth of damage to oil wells, to cars and 
trucks operated by industry supervisors, to 
Pipelines, draglines, a service station and 
other petroleum industry equipment. 

The wife of one supervisor found two 
homemade bombs—made of 20 sticks of dy- 
namite—in her back yard when she went out 
to hang clothes one morning. 

Two firms have closed down in the midst 
of the bombings and labor trouble. The labor 
disputes have been accompanied by threats 
to individual workers, blocking of plant en- 
trances, and anonymous phone calls. 

At least two sheriffs have been defeated in 
political campaigns that zeroed in on the 
labor troubles. 

One officer said the dynamiters have quit 
operating in Lafayette for a while because of 
the extensive pressure applied there by the 
new Association for Industrial Improvement. 
a businessman’s organization which has hired 
and coordinated the work of private investi- 
gators. 

The officer said the dynamitings will con- 
tinue throughout Southwest Louisiana until 
the oil and construction companies either 
pay off the dynamiters, bring them to justice, 
surrender to labor demands or have the 
dynamiters handled by other criminals. 

The recordings provided by the Lafayette 
informant said the sabotage could be stopped 
if the oil companies pay one man $100,000. 
This, the suspect's relative said, would be 
much cheaper than the planned two million 
dollars in dynamite damage. 

In a weird twist to the investigation, the 
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dynamiters appear safest with the Lafayette 
police informant alive. Police are holding 
— the recording rather than risk the man’s 

e. 

The hope of convicting anyone for the past 
30 3 grows dimmer as the trail grows 
colder, 

We know who they are,” Detective John 
Hebert said, but we'll have to catch them 
in the act now.” 

The identity of the suspects is something 
of an open secret here. The recording is 
known to city and state police and other 
persons, 

“The suspects themselves know they are 
under surveillance,” R. D. Lowe, secretary 
of the Association for Industrial Improve- 
ment, said. 

Police have warned that the suspects are 
usually armed and considered dangerous. 
At least three of the suspects have girl 
friends who are known prostitutes. The sus- 
pects distrust one another and even quarrel 
over their girls. 

One officer said most of the suspects “are 
on pills.” 

The saboteurs—there may be as many as 
a dozen—have several ways of obtaining 
dynamite illegally, from Lake Charles to 
Baton Rouge. One supplier reportedly steals 
it from his employer. 

As much as $80,000 in rewards has been 
offered for information leading to the ar- 
rest and conviction of the dynamiters. So 
far no one has claimed the reward. 

Last March the Lafayette Central Labor 
Council issued a statement denying orga- 
nized labor was involved in the sabotage. 

“We will never turn to tactics such as 
these for future successes in bettering the 
working people of our organizations,” the 
union said. 

Lowe said, however, “A group of hood- 
lums is hanging on the labor movement in 
Southwest Louisiana. The suspects are more 
criminals than they are laborers.” 


Two Trans OF BOMBING LISTED 


Dynamitings and attempted bombings in 
Southwest Louisiana in the last two years: 


1966 


Jan. 16—Service station dynamited in 
Lafayette. 

March 9—Tractor dynamited in Lafayette 
Parish. 

April 9—Construction company car dyna- 
mited at Lafayette motel. 

July 13—Dragline dynamited in Breaux 
Bridge. 

July 20—Truck dynamited at Lafayette 
apartment house. 

July 20—Dynamite planted near auto in 
Breaux Bridge. 

July 20—Dynamite planted at Breaux 
Bridge home. 

Aug. 12—Truck dynamited in Lake Charles. 

Nov. 5—Ditchdigger dynamited at Lafay- 
ette. 

Nov. 5—Backhoe machine dynamited in 
Lafayette. 

1967 

March 11—Well dynamited in Acadia 
Parish. 

March 11—Well dynamited in Cameron 
Parish. 

March 11—Well dynamited in Jefferson 
Davis Parish. 

March 11—15 sticks dynamite planted at 
Cameron Parish well. 

March 12—Box of dynamite found at 
Cameron Parish well site. 

March 12—25 sticks dynamite found at 
St. Martin well site. 

March 13—25 sticks dynamite found at 
Vermilion Parish well sites. 

March 13—35 sticks dynamite found at 
Calcasieu well. 

March 14—Attempted dynamiting of Ver- 
milion Parish well. 

March 14—35 sticks dynamite found at 
Vermilion well site. 
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June 8—Gulf States utility transformer 
dynamited in Lafayette Parish. 

Aug. 24—Bulldozer dynamited in Vermil- 
ion Parish. 

Aug. 24—Dragline dynamited in Vermilion 

arish 


Sept. 6—Foreman’s car dynamited in Ver- 
milion Parish. 

Oct. 5—20-inch pipeline dynamited in Ver- 
milion Parish. 
14—Truck dynamited in Arcadia 


Nov. 1—Vent pipe on gas line dynamited in 
Calcasieu Parish. 

Nov. 29—Arson attempted in St. Landry 
Parish. 

1968 

Jan. 7—Lake Charles dragline damaged 
with homemade bomb. 

Jan. 7—Lake Charles night club damaged 
with homemade bomb. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Mississippi 
brought out the very point that I wanted 
to make. 

Is it not correct that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation was called in 
on two unsolved bombing cases, and is 
it not also correct that the FBI has not 
yet been able to solve those cases? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
know of one case where the FBI was 
called in, in which the crime has not 
been solved. The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is an arm of the Justice De- 
partment. We think a great deal of the 
FBI, and I know that Department is 
doing everything in its power to appre- 
joe those who are responsible for that 
crime. 

The facts that I have cited strengthen 
my belief that we do not need any addi- 
tional laws in order to protect the people 
of the United States. We can use the 
existing laws and departments and agen- 
cies of the Government, including the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation—and 
there is none better—and the local of- 
ficials, wherever they might be. I think 
that then we will get along all right. 

I stress that it was not the fault of the 
local officials that these crimes have not 
been solved. Once in a great while a 
crime remains unsolved for a great 
length of time, but this is the exception. 
The criminals are usually brought to 
justice speedily. 

The local officials are not to blame. 
They are doing the best they can. They 
have offered rewards and have done 
everything that they can do. They have 
called for Federal help. The Federal offi- 
cials have not been able to solve the 
crimes. However, that does not mean 
that the local officials, wherever they are, 
are not doing the best they can to solve 
those crimes. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
There is no way to solve all of the crimes, 
whether they are local or Federal. 

I frankly have cited some of these 
cases. Some of them occurred in my 
State, and some occurred in a neighbor- 
ing State. 

These cases are being used by the pro- 
ponents of the pending measure in their 
arguments. However, when we turn this 
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thing around and look at it as it really is, 
the cases are, in large part, clearly not 
based on any racial trouble. An unwill- 
ingness is shown on the part of many of 
the proponents of the pending bill to 
tackle the matter when labor violence 
is involved. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I recall, some several years ago 
we had in Louisiana a situation in which 
a Negro deputy was murdered, so far as 
we could determine from the nature of 
the crime. Everybody in Louisiana did 
his very best to apprehend the culprit. 
We suspected that the one who com- 
mitted that crime might have had a 
motive that was at least related to racial 
conflict. However, the fact that the man 
who was killed was a deputy of the sher- 
iff’s police force would show that the 
sheriff certainly would want this man to 
be brought to justice. 

The Governor of the State offered a 
reward from his own personal money for 
anyone in private life who could help. 
We were certainly ready to welcome help 
from anybody. 

I assume that the State of Mississippi 
and everybody concerned did all that 
they could to cooperate and help in the 
cases to which the Senator refers. How- 
ever, it was one of those cases, as some- 
times happens in the case of murder, in 
which the culprit could not be found. 

The Senator is aware, I believe, of the 
statistics placed in the Rxconp by some 
of the prior speakers to the effect that 
there are a great many more unsolved 
murders occurring in Northern States 
than in Southern States. 

Mr. STENNIS. I know that is true as 
a general proposition. I do not have any 
statistics on it, frankly. However, I know 
that statement is correct. 

Perhaps the local officers are not to 
blame for this. We have not eliminated 
criminal intent. We cannot eliminate 
crime merely by approaching the matter 
on a racial or regional basis. It is ridic- 
ulous. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
will find some of the facts concerning 
the high degree of unsolved murders in 
northern States compared to southern 
States, I believe in the initial presenta- 
tion of the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], in which presen- 
tation he disclosed those facts. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Mississippi may have dis- 
cussed what I consider to be a fatal de- 
fect of the original bill, and that is its 
vagueness, 

Will the Senator agree with me that 
it is vague in its terms? The Senator has 
presided over courts of law. He is an ex- 
pert on constitutional law. What is the 
meaning of the words “interfere with” 
or “threaten to interfere with”? Does the 
Senator believe that as the term is used 
in this bill, it is free from the charge 
of vagueness? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has given 
an excellent illustration. 

Under the old interpretations, before 
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you could have a valid criminal charge 
against a person, the words used by the 
legislation had to have exact and posi- 
tive and definite meaning, which ex- 
cluded vague interpretation or any re- 
mote possibility of vague interpretation, 
but had to hit it right on the nailhead, 
one might say. Otherwise, the law was 
void because of uncertainty, because a 
man was not even put on notice as to 
the charge against him. 

The Senator has pointed out a defect 
of enormous proportions in the pending 
bill. 

It is vague in another way, if I may 
illustrate. The Senator from Alabama 
referred to this the other day, in his own 
speech. Under the terms of this bill, a 
remote village in a remote State can 
enact an ordinance—say, an ordinance 
on open housing, on a racial subject— 
and it would come under this language, 
in its sweeping, broad terms, and there 
would be a Federal criminal penalty for 
one who is tried and convicted. Such a 
law is not in effect at present. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. But under the terms of 
this bill, it would be born later. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. It is incorporated. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is incorporated by 
reference. Even assuming that it would 
not have a future application, just as to 
the present application, if a racial ele- 
ment is alleged to be involved in a build- 
ing code, that would make it a Federal 
crime. 

I thank the Senators from Alabama, 
Louisiana, and North Carolina for their 
contribution to the debate. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

I was necessarily absent from the floor 
for a few minutes. As I returned, I heard 
the fleeting end of an exchange between 
the Senator from Mississippi and the 
Senator from Alabama. It reminded me 
that on Wednesday last, the Senator 
from Alabama, in a principal speech in 
support of the Ervin amendment and in 
opposition to the committee bill, had 
argued that the committee bill would 
have the effect of enforcing State open 
housing laws. I believe I should explain 
this point very briefly. 

In comparing H.R. 2516 with the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Alabama stated that only 
the committee bill would involve what he 
termed the “enforcement of fair housing 
standards.” It was argued that the bill 
would penalize those who, on grounds of 
race, religion, or national origin, would 
forcibly interfere with a person seeking 
to enjoy the benefits of an FHA or VA 
program. This, I am pleased to concede, 
is true. This statute would not have, how- 
ever, the far-reaching effect that is ap- 
parently foreseen by the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Section 245(a)(3) provides that any 
person who knowingly interferes, by 
force or threat of force, with another be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, and because he seeks to partici- 
pate in a benefit, program, or facility 
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provided or administered by the United 
States or by any State, shall be subject 
to criminal penalties. Thus, where the 
evidence shows that an attack was based 
on the victim’s race, religion, or national 
origin, and that the interference was be- 
cause the victim sought to enjoy the 
benefit of housing, the statute would ap- 
ply if the house were insured by the 
FHA or VA. 

But a racially motivated attack upon 
the owner of an FHA-insured or VA- 
guaranteed home for any reason other 
than the owner's enjoyment of the rights 
of home ownership would not be cov- 
ered. Ownership of the home would have 
to have some relation to the reason for 
committing the crime. 

It should also be pointed out that sec- 
tion 245(a) (3) would cover intimidation 
of the prospective owner of an FHA or 
VA insured home, and that, under some 
circumstances, subsection (e) would pun- 
ish intimidation of the seller or the offi- 
cial authorized to afford FHA or VA 
benefits. 

It is crucial to distinguish between the 
effect of this criminal statute and the ef- 
fect of a civil fair housing law, although 
I would hope that we will soon enact the 
fair housing law as well. A fair housing 
law would require persons to deal in 
housing without regard to race, religion, 
or national origin. This criminal statute 
would require merely that a person not 
violently interfere with another’s right 
to live in a home, where that home was 
financed or insured by a Government 
agency. This bill would not prohibit a 
private individual from himself using 
economic power discriminatorily. Rather, 
it says he must not use violence to in- 
terfere with another’s rights or to make 
others do likewise. Surely, the opponents 
of the committee bill would not condone 
such violence. 

Thus section 245(a) (3) has no bearing 
on the exclusion of FHA and VA housing 
from the scope of title VI of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act; nor does it affect the 
1962 Executive order on housing. This 
bill does not establish a right to equal 
access to housing. It does not forbid non- 
violent discrimination in housing. It 
simply declares that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not condone acts or threats 
of force to prevent the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of benefits which Congress or the 
executive branch have already affirma- 
tively made available to this Nation’s 
citizens. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield the floor, but before I do so, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Musk in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 
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9355(a), the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
Rocers, of Colorado; Mr. FLYNT, of 
Georgia; Mr. MINSHALL, of Ohio; and Mr. 
Brorzman, of Colorado as members of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Air Force 
Academy, on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of 10 
U.S.C. 4355 (a), the Speaker had appoint- 
ed Mr. Tracue, of Texas; Mr. NATCHER, of 
Kentucky, Mr. RHODES, of Arizona, and 
Mr. PIRNIE, of New York as members of 
the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Military 
Academy, on the part of the House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of 10 U.S.C. 6968(a), the Speaker had 
appointed Mr. FLoop, of Pennsylvania; 
Mr. MACHEN, of Maryland; Mr. LIPSCOMB, 
of California; and Mr. Morton, of Mary- 
land, as members of the Board of Visitors 
to the U.S. Naval Academy, on the part 
of the House. 

The message also informed the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to the provisions of 14 
U.S.C. 194(a), the Speaker had appoint- 
ed Mr. Sr. Once, of Connecticut, and Mr. 
Wyatt, of Oregon, as members of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy, on the part of the House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of 46 U.S.C. 1126(c), the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Carey, of New York, and Mr. 
Burke, of Florida, as members of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy, on the part of the 
House. 


AUTHORITY FOR SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO ENGAGE IN 
FEASIBILITY INVESTIGATIONS OF 
CERTAIN WATER RESOURCE DE- 
VELOPMENTS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 1788) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to engage 
in feasibility investigations of certain 
water resource developments. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The bill clerk read the report, as fol- 
lows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1788) entitled “An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to engage in feasibility 
investigations of certain water resource de- 
velopments,” having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the amendments of the House to the text 
and title of the bill; and agree to the same. 

HENRY M. JACKSON, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
T. H. KUCHEL, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
James A, HALEY, 


Ep REINECKE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

we bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The rollcall was continued. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference on S. 1788, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to engage in 
feasibility investigations of certain water 
resource developments, voted to recede 
from the disagreement of the House to 
the Senate amendment to the previous 
House amendments. 

When the bill, S. 1788, first passed the 
Senate it authorized the Secretary of 
the Interior to conduct investigations to 
determine the feasibility of four poten- 
tial reclamation projects. Such author- 
ization is required by section 8 of the 
act of July 9, 1965—79 Stat. 213, 217. The 
bill was amended in the House to include 
two additional feasibility investigations 
and to provide for the preparation of a 
reconnaissance report—a step which is 
normally preliminary to a feasibility in- 
vestigation—on what was described as 
the “California coastal diversion proj- 
ect,” consisting of subsurface offshore 
conveyance of water from the Eel-Kla- 
math River areas to an appropriate 
terminal point in southern California. 

Upon return of the bill to the Senate, 
the Senate in effect concurred in the first 
of these amendments—that providing for 
additional feasibility investigations— 
but declined to accept the second—that 
providing for the reconnaissance study. 
The Senate was not opposed to this par- 
ticular reconnaissance study, but we 
based our disagreement on the belief that 
specific authorization for a study of this 
type might set an undesirable precedent. 
We believe it is wrong to attempt to set 
priorities for reconnaissance surveys by 
statute. The Secretary of the Interior is 
already authorized to make these sur- 
veys under his general investigative au- 
thority, subject to availability of funds. 

It was the unanimous belief of the 
members of the conference committee 
and the recommendation of the mem- 
bers from the House that the House 
should recede from its disagreement to 
the Senate’s amendment to the House 
amendments to S. 1788. In so doing, all 
members of the conference committee 
agreed that acceptance of this amend- 
ment to the amendments is not to be 
taken as in any way indicating a lack of 
interest in seeing the reconnaissance sur- 
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vey go forward. On the contrary, it was 
agreed by the conferees that, particularly 
in view of its relation to certain feasi- 
bility investigations authorized in section 
2 of the act of September 7, 1966—80 
Stat. 707, 710—the survey should be 
given a priority position by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. It is our hope that the 
Department will sumbit a report on its 
study to the two Houses of Congress not 
later than December 31, 1970. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penal- 
ties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
those of us who rise in objection to H.R. 
2516 do so in a sincere effort to preserve 
the American constitutional and legal 
system for all Americans of all races and 
all generations. This measure comes be- 
fore us at a time of never-ending agita- 
tion on racial subjects by both designing 
and sincere men, impairs our national 
sanity and diminishes in substantial 
measure the capacity of our public men 
to see the United States steady and to 
see it whole. It is as indefensible a legis- 
lative proposal as was ever submitted to 
any legislative body in this country. The 
bill before this body today is based on the 
rather strange thesis that the best way 
to promote the civil rights of some Ameri- 
cans is to set them off as a privileged 
group entitled to special treatment by 
Federal authorities and in so doing, re- 
duce the supposedly sovereign States to 
meaningless entities on the Nation’s map. 

In urging passage of H.R. 2516, the 
proponents advance as their justifica- 
tion an insulting and insupportable in- 
dictment of a whole people. 

They say that southern officials are 
generally faithless to their oaths as pub- 
lic officers and for that reason can and 
should be justifiably denied their right 
and duty to protect the rights of our 
citizens guaranteed them under our laws. 

If this bill should be allowed to slip by 
Congress and successfully run the con- 
stitutional gauntlet, it would vest in a 
single fallible human being, namely the 
temporary occupant of the office of the 
Attorney General, regardless of his 
character or qualifications, autocratic 
and despotic powers which have no coun- 
terpart in American history and which 
are repugnant to the basic concepts 
underlying and supporting the Amer- 
ican constitutional and legal systems. 
H.R. 2516 has as its stated purpose to 
create a whole new sphere of jurisdiction 
for action in enforcement and vindica- 
tion of the civil rights of private persons 
at public expense, and to confer upon the 
Attorney General the despotic power to 
grant or withhold the supposed benefits 
of the new procedure at his uncontrolled 
discretion. 

In consequence, the bill offends the 
basic American concepts that ours is a 
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government of laws rather than a gov- 
ernment of men and that courts are 
created to administer equal and exact 
justice according to certain and uniform 
laws applying alike to all men in like 
situations. 

H.R. 2516 is deliberately designed to 
vest in the Attorney General the auto- 
cratic and despotic power to supersede 
the State laws duly enacted by State 
legislatures in the undoubted exercise 
of the legislative power reserved to the 
States by the 10th amendment. As a 
consequence, the bill is wholly incom- 
patible with the constitutional doctrine 
of the sovereignty and indestructibility 
of the States. Even apart from this con- 
sideration, H.R. 2516 is inimical to proper 
Federal-State relations because it pro- 
poses to place in the hands of the Attor- 
ney General a legal club by which he can 
browbeat State and local officials into 
submission to his will and thus assume 
control of what are essentially State or 
local governmental matters. 

We would do well to appraise at its full 
value the everlasting truth embodied in 
Daniel Webster’s assertion that: 

Whatever government is not a government 
of laws is a despotism, let it be called what it 
may. 

Consequently, our ancestors based the 
governmental and legal systems of 
America upon these fundamental con- 
cepts: 

First. That our Government should be 
a government and not a government by 
men—a government in which laws 
should have authority over men, not men 
over laws. 

Second. That our courts should ad- 
inister equal and exact justice accord- 
ing to certain and uniform laws apply- 
ing in like manner to all men in like 
situations. 

In writing our fundamental legal 
document those great Americans at the 
Constitution Convention of 1787 com- 
prehended in full measure the ever- 
lasting political truth that no one man or 
set of men can be safely trusted with 
governmental power of an unlimited 
nature. To prevent the exercise of arbi- 
trary power by the Federal Government, 
they inserted in the Constitution of the 
United States the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of governmental powers. 

In so doing, they utilized the doctrine 
of the separation of powers in a twofold 
way. 

They delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment the powers necessary to enable it to 
discharge its limited functions as a cen- 
tral government and left to the States all 
other powers. It was this use of the doc- 
trine of the separation of powers which 
prompted Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase 
to make these memorable remarks in his 
opinion in Texas v. White (7 Wall 700) : 

Not only, therefore, can there be no loss of 
separate and independent autonomy to the 
States through their union under the Con- 
stitution, but it may be not unreasonably 
said, that the preservation of the States, and 
the maintenance of their governments, are 
as much within the design and care of the 
Constitution as the preservation of the Union 
and the maintenance of the National Gov- 
ernment. The Constitution, in all its pro- 
visions, looks to an indestructible Union, 
composed of indestructible States. (Teras v. 
White, 7 Wall 700.) 
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In their other utilization of the doc- 
trine of the separation of powers, the 
members of the Convention of 1787 vested 
the power to make laws in the Congress, 
the power to execute laws in the Presi- 
dent, and the power to interpret laws it. 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
and such inferior courts as the Congress 
might establish. Moreover, they declared, 
in essence, that the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial powers of the Fed- 
eral Government should forever remain 
separate and distinct from each other. 

Since the two governments, Federal 
and State, exist within the same terri- 
torial limits, it is obviously indispensable 
to the proper functioning of both of them 
for each of them to exercise its powers in 
such a manner as not to interfere with 
the free and full exercise of the powers 
of the other. 

History makes it crystal clear that the 
Constitution of the United States would 
never have been ratified by the requisite 
number of States if they had not been 
assured that it would be so amended as to 
embrace the principle enunciated by the 
10th amendment. 

The amendment declares that— 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people. 


The legislatures of the several States 
have adopted laws which I dare say ade- 
quately cover all of the wrongdoing 
which the bill before us today purports 
to correct. 

Happily for America, one may search 
the legislative annals of our country 
without finding anything corresponding 
to the monstrous proposal that a single 
Federal executive officer, to wit, the At- 
torney General, should be given the auto- 
cratic and despotic power to supersede 
valid State laws in particular cases to be 
selected by him. It is submitted in all sin- 
cerity that the proposal is utterly repug- 
nant to the constitutional doctrine of the 
indestructibility and sovereignty of the 
States. 

Congress itself is without authority to 
nullify State statutes enacted by State 
legislatures in the undoubted exercise of 
the legislative powers reserved to the 
States by the 10th amendment, and that 
Congress cannot delegate to a Federal 
executive officer an authority not pos- 
sessed by it. 

It would be well for our country if 
those who advocate this unprecedented 
proposal would pause and ponder these 
words from the Supreme Court decision 
in Carter against Carter Coal Co. 

Every journey to a forbidden end begins 
with the first step, and the danger of such 
a step by the Federal Government in the di- 
rection of taking over the powers of the 
States is that the end of the journey may 
file the States so despoiled of their powers, 
or—what may amount to the same thing— 
so relieved of the responsibilities which pos- 
session of the powers necessarily enjoins as 
to reduce them to little more than geograph- 
ical subdivisions of the national domain. It 
is safe to say that if, when the Constitution 
was under consideration it had been thought 
that any such danger lurked behind its plain 
words, it would never have been ratified. 


That is the Supreme Court of the 


United States speaking, Mr. President. 
The contents of the bill before the 
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Senate today carries implicit in it, un- 
wise and unwarranted tampering with 
this constitutional concept of divided 
governmental authority. This does vio- 
lence to one of the hallowed principles on 
which this Government is constituted 
and has so long endured. Before taking 
such a drastic step we would do well to 
ponder these eloquent words of Daniel 
Webster: 

Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it exhausts our 
treasury, future industry may replenish it; 
if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still, 
under a new cultivation, they will grow green 
again, and ripen to future harvests. 

It were but a trifle even if the walls of 
yonder Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty 
pillars should fall, and its gorgeous decora- 
tions be all covered by the dust of the valley. 
All these may be rebuilt. But who shall re- 
construct the fabric of demolished govern- 
ment? Who shall rear again the well-propor- 
tioned columns of constitutional liberty? 

Who shall frame together the skillful 
architecture which united national sover- 
eignty with State Rights, individual security, 
and Public prosperity? 

No, if these columns fall, they will be 
raised not again. Like the Colosseum and the 
Parthenon, they will be destined to a 
mournful and melancholy immorality. Bit- 
terer tears, however, will flow over them than 
ever were shed over the monuments of Ro- 
man or Grecian art; for they will be the 
monuments of a more glorious edifice than 
Greece or Rome ever saw—the edifice of con- 
stitutional American liberty. (Daniel Web- 
ster, 1832). 


As just one example of a number of 
absurdities in this bill, let me cite the 
following: 

Some Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in an effort to assure that the 
bill contain nothing in its provisions 
which would in any way hamper the na- 
tional guardsmen and law enforcement 
officers, engaged in the fulfillment of 
their responsibility for keeping the public 
order. These people, who have been on 
the front lines of numerous riots and dis- 
orders in recent years, deserve every bit 
of aid we can give them in performing 
their thankless task. To do anything 
which would further tie the hands of 
those sent into pitched battle to quell 
these senseless riots would be the very 
height of folly. 

Realizing this, the House added a floor 
amendment to this bill which said: 

Provided, however, That nothing within 
this section shall be construed so as to deter 
any law enforcement officer from lawfully 
carrying out the lawful duties of his office or 
enforcing lawful ordinances and laws of the 
United States or their political subdivisions, 


Mr. President, one searches in vain in 
the bill before us for any such guarantee. 
In fact, I find nothing in the language of 
the Committee version of H.R. 2516 
which in any way seeks to keep this en- 
tangling web of legal double-talk any- 
thing which would keep this bill from en- 
snaring the local officials and thwarting 
their efforts to keep the peace. 

Let me cite an example of what could 
develop should this bill unwisely be writ- 
ten into law. My example comes from a 
case which grew out of a Negro demon- 
stration in Baton Rouge, La., a few years 
ago. Known as Cox against Louisiana, 
this case—which was mentioned on this 
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floor prior to the time of this debate— 
was ultimately decided by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

In this case, the Supreme Court re- 
versed the Louisiana Supreme Court 
which has affirmed the conviction of the 
appellant Cox as a leader of a large group 
of some 2,000 Negro students who had 
assembled near the courthouse in Baton 
Rouge, in protest of the arrest the previ- 
ous day of other Negro students for 
picketing stores that maintained segre- 
gated lunch counters, 

In their march on the courthouse, the 
mob of 2,000 was halted near the court- 
house by officers and were told by the 
police chief to stay on the west side of 
the street, where they sang songs, dis- 
played banners, clapped their hands, and 
listened to a speech by Cox. The sheriff 
construed as inflammatory Cox’s con- 
cluding remark to “sit in” at uptown 
lunch counters and ordered dispersal of 
the mob, 

When it was not forthcoming, officers 
dispersed the mob and arrested Cox the 
next day for disturbance of the peace, 
obstructing public passages, and court- 
house picketing—all of which was con- 
trary to the State law. It was brought 
out in the record that the exhortations of 
the mob had elicited responses from the 
students who were in jail. Cox was con- 
victed and it was affirmed until the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
reversed the conviction. 

The Court held that the breach of the 
peace statute was unconstitutional be- 
cause of vagueness—get this, Mr. Presi- 
dent—vagueness in its overly broad scope 
and that because local officials had al- 
lowed other groups on occasions to pa- 
rade, there was no unlawful obstruction 
of traffic or the streets. Thus, the Court 
ruled that Cox and the whole group were 
lawfully assembled. 

An appropriate question can be raised 
as to what could have happened had the 
present civil rights bill, H.R. 2516, been 
in effect when the sheriff broke up the 
mob and arrested Cox. 

This would have been not only an at- 
tempt but an actual interference with 
persons because of race, and so forth, at- 
tempting to engage in the activities cov- 
ered in the bill, and Cox made a speech 
along this line which is protected specifi- 
cally in the bill. This in itself could be 
up to a l-year crime for anyone who 
interfered with Cox and his followers. If 
there were any allegations of club swing- 
ing, and so forth, in breaking up the 
mob the 10-year felony aspects of the 
instant bill would apply. Tear gas was 
used, and that might be called bodily in- 
jury, depending on how that term would 
be construed in the courts. 

As a matter of fact, to my certain 
knowledge in that particular case, the 
police used police dogs to back the mob 
off. I would assume that in some partic- 
ular instances the dogs might have torn 
some persons’ trousers, or at least come 
in contact with them, but no one was 
seriously injured, and the sheriff pre- 
served the peace and enforced the laws, 
which, insofar as he knew, were valid up 
to that time, and were laws which previ- 
ous Supreme Courts of the United States 
would have held valid. 

CxIV——82—Part 1 
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Under such a law, half of the Baton 
Rouge Police Force could have been 
thrown into jail and/or fined for per- 
forming the duty which the laws of 
Louisiana imposed on them. 

Such a situation would be ridiculous 
and completely intolerable. To the al- 
ready intimidated and hamstrung law 
enforcement officials of this Nation, such 
a law would appear to prove that the last 
vestiges of sanity have been removed 
from the rules they live by. 

Just what does it presage—this bill 
that would make it a Federal crime to in- 
terfere with or “intimidate” anyone seek- 
ing to exercise his rights in the form of 
voting, running for office, or other such 
prerogatives? If this pending legislation 
should become law, then a Federal prison 
term might become the consequence of 
interference with such activities. 

At first blush, this might not seem un- 
reasonable. At least, not to me. For I be- 
lieve that activities are basic tenets of 
the free democratic system, and should 
not be tampered with. But the great dan- 
ger with legislation of this type is not the 
underlying ideal or motive, but the ma- 
chinery which it creates and utilizes to 
effect such an ideal. 

As the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin] has already so ably pointed 
out in this debate, it is folly to believe, 
with respect to civil rights enforcement, 
that the Department of Justice is always 
just. My concern is that this measure 
could be misinterpreted and stretched by 
some overzealous Federal official as a ve- 
hicle for intrusion into every city, county, 
and State in the Union in areas ranging 
from elections to juries. 

And my greatest immediate concern is 
the unwitting stumbling block it could 
place before State and local officials in 
their honest attempts to detain and pros- 
ecute the incendiary rabblerousers who 
seem bent on destroying the great cities 
of America. 

Mr. President, as I pointed out earlier, 
my best information on this subject is 
that we have today about 50,000 vacan- 
cies on police forces in the United States. 
These vacancies exist because the police 
have been discouraged from doing their 
jobs. They have not received the kind of 
public support to which they are entitled. 
Further, they are not even adequately 
compensated in pay. But even more than 
that, they are frustrated when they seek 
to enforce the law, as a result of deci- 
sions that they have seen recently from 
the Supreme Court—decisions which 
further and further have protected the 
criminal from society, rather than mov- 
ing in the other direction, the protection 
of society from criminals. The police ar- 
rest. these culprits or criminals only to 
see them turned loose by technicalities, 
particularly technicalities invented in 
recent years by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

So it is difficult to attract competent 
people to apply for law-enforcement jobs 
and qualify themselves to take over these 
positions. 

Here we have a proposed law before 
us that would make it even more diffi- 
cult, especially in Southern States, to 
have people with knowledge take those 
jobs. Why, because they would have a 
duty to protect society on one hand, and 
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then, on the other hand, be required to 
act at their peril in the event the court 
did not uphold the statutes they would 
be asked to enforce. It is bad enough to 
turn the culprits loose, but this law would 
cause, not the criminal, but the police 
officer, to be put in jail or fined because 
he was doing his duty in enforcing the 
peg of the State or ordinances of the 

y» 

In addition, Mr. President, to the ex- 
tremely valid points that some of my 
colleagues have made against this bill, 
I recently came across a column by the 
nationally syndicated columnist, Mr. 
James J. Kilpatrick, which appeared in 
the Washington Star of November 2; 
1967. Mr. Kilpatrick raises questions 
that I believe all of us here today should 
take the time to ponder: 

There was a time, in the earlier days of 
the Republic, when such debates were every- 
day affairs. They come along quite seldom 
now. The general theory seems to be that the 
Congress can enact whatever laws it pleases; 
not much is heard of the old doctrine, spelled 
out in the Tenth Amendment, that the 
powers of the federal government are limited 
by the Constitution. 


Addressing himself to the deficiencies 
of the bill, Mr. Kilpatrick continues: 

On the face of it, the House bill seems 
plausible. On closer examination, it becomes 
evident that the measure goes far beyond the 
powers of Congress. The bill would establish 
an entirely new class of federal crimes based 
in part upon the enforcement of a non- 
existent federal right, 1. e., the right to be 
protected from acts of private discrimina- 
tion. No such right is known to the law. The 
cng ha a Amendment surely does not con- 
vey it. 

.The bill’s punitive provisions, ranging up 
to life in prison, would be triggered when any 
person by force or threat of force inter- 
fered with another person by reason of his 
race, color, religion, political affiliation, or 
national origin. 


Mr. President, how far do people pro- 
pose to go with some of these things? I 
can recall so well in days of politics in 
my own State when it was almost tradi- 
tional at election time for both sides to 
have a good, first-class fist fight around 
some of the ballot boxes on election day. 
The State administration would be sup- 
porting one candidate and the city ad- 
ministration would be supporting an- 
other, and the State wanted to see to it 
that the city policemen did not interfere 
with the polls, and the city policemen 
wanted to see that the State officials did 
not interfere with the polls. The result 
was that they would have a first-class 
donnybrook. This, of course, over a pe- 
riod of time we have managed to iron 
out, but it could conceivably happen 
again. 

But of what possible interest is it to 
the Federal Government that a hotly 
contested election between two different 
groups, one a city organization and an- 
other a State organization, both Demo- 
cratic, have a first-class, knockdown 
fight? Of what possible interest should 
that be to the Federal Government? Yet 
here we have a proposed statute provid- 
ing that, because of a difference in re- 
ligion or political affiliation, the Federal 
Government must step in and act be- 
cause someone has interfered, by force, 
with another person. It was never even 
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suggested, so far as I can recall, that be- 
cause one man might be a Catholic and 
the other might be a Protestant, it was 
any concern of the Federal Government 
that they became involved in a fracas, 
which would be the proper concern of the 
Federal Government and the Federal 
courts and the Attorney General should 
intervene. 

Continuing the quote of Mr. Kil- 
patrick: 

But force is not defined, and interfere with 
is not defined. The bill applies to all employ- 
ment by any private employer, thus leaping 
beyond the boundaries of interstate com- 
merce fixed in existing law. 

As Senator Ervin points out, the House 
bill creates a special class even in areas, such 
as voting rights and federally financed activi- 
ties, where a valid congressional power can 
be acknowledged. Thus it would be a crime 
for a white man to threaten a Negro seeking 
to vote, but it would not be a crime for a 
white man to threaten another white man 
seeking to vote. 


Why? If the right to vote is sacred, why 
should it be a crime for one to threaten 
another merely because of race? Why 
should it not be a crime merely to 
threaten another man? Is this not an as- 
sault—subject to both civil and criminal 
sanction? 

I continue to quote Mr. Kilpatrick: 

The bill would protect a Negro rabble- 
rouser on a federally subsidized campus; it 
would not protect a Navy recruiter or a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet on the same campus. 

In brief, despite some qualifying language 
inserted on the floor of the House, the ad- 
ministration’s proposal is tailor-made for 
Negro extremists who would be protected, by 
reason of their race, from the natural con- 
sequences of extremism. 


As I say, as concerned as the people of 
this country are about Stokely Car- 
michael or H. Rap Brown, here is a bill 
to help Stokely Carmichael and H. Rap 
Brown carry on their conduct and to stir 
up hatred and ill will among people of 
their race and put cities to the torch, as 
has been known to happen in the past 
with men of this type of attitude. 

I was particularly pleased to note that 
Mr. Kilpatrick cited the fine arguments 
that the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] has pro- 
pounded to enlighten the Members of the 
Senate as to such ill-advised legislation. 

Let me take this opportunity to express 
my gratitude to the Senator for his tire- 
less efforts over the years in bringing to 
the attention of the Senate the grave 
dangers posed by such plastic interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution. 

In the 19 years that I have served here, 
I have fought these measures with all my 
will. 
Even so, I have often relied on the 
legal wisdom, insight, and advice of those 
who have served on the committee and 
had an opportunity to study the problem, 
such as the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin). 

His experience has given him the ex- 
traordinary ability to cite, in the most 
succinct of terms, the constitutional fal- 
lacies of these so-called civil rights bills. 
As this debate began more than a week 
ago, the Senator discussed the pending 
bill with such clarity that it bears at least 
reference: 
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This is a criminal statute without parallel 
in this Nation, he warned. It is a criminal 
statute which would make criminality de- 
pend either upon the race or the religion 
or the national origin of the alleged victim 
of the acts or threats of the accused. 

This bill would be a very dangerous statute 
for a government which found it to be polit- 
ically profitable to practice tyranny, because 
it would create literally hundreds of new 
crimes which do not exist either under Fed- 
eral law or the laws of the States. I say that 
because it would provide whoever, whether 
or not acting under color of law, by force or 
threat of force, does certain things under 
certain circumstances. 

So we would have a statute, for all prac- 
tical purposes, saying this: If a white man 
uses force or threat of force against a colored 
man because of racial motivations and be- 
cause he is engaging in one of these activi- 
ties, or if a colored man uses force or threat 
of force against a white man because he is 
seeking to engage in one of these activities 
and because of his race, religion, or national 
origin, then it is a case for the Federal court; 
but if a white man uses force or threat of 
force to keep another white man from exer- 
cising his constitutional rights or his legal 
rights, the Federal court would have no juris- 
diction; and if a colored man should use 
force or threat of force to keep another 
colored man from exercising his constitu- 
tional or legal rights, the Federal court 
would have no jurisdiction. 

Is it not absurd to make the jurisdiction 
of a court depend, not upon the character 
of the acts committed, but upon the race 
or the religion or the national origin of the 
accused or of the prosecuting witness? Why 
should we fragmentize our society on the 
basis of race, religion, or national origin 
and give the Federal courts jurisdiction 
where there is a difference between the 
prosecuting witness and the accused in those 
respects, but leave the cases in the State 
courts where no such differences exist, but 
where the acts committed are identically 
the same? 


What the Senator from North Caro- 
lina argued, and what I am saying, is 
that the rights of all Americans should 
be protected—and that is what his sub- 
stitute amendments would achieve. 

It is absurd and unwise to put on the 
statute books a law that allows local au- 
thorities to prosecute a white man ac- 
cused of killing another white man, but 
calls for the long arm of the Federal 
Government, should they be of different 
race. Indeed, under this law, it would 
be a local matter if a Baptist were to 
intimidate another Baptist; but let him 
intimidate one of his Methodist neigh- 
bors, and Uncle Sam would have a duty 
to intervene. 

In my years here, I have seen far 
more insidious civil rights bills, but I 
have never come across one with such 
a low enforceability quotient. 

Imagine, if you will, some of the ludi- 
crous situations that could arise under 
its provisions. It was the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
who has talked already about the hei- 
nous murders of some years ago in Phila- 
delphia, Miss. Two of the victims were 
white, the other a Negro. It is safe to 
assume the murderers were white men. 

Under this law, an unprecedented mess 
would be wrought in trying to prosecute 
the the murderers. 

As I best understand it, those men who 
killed the Negro would be subject to 
Federal prosecution. But those who mur- 
dered the white boys would be prose- 
cuted only by the State or by existing 
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Federal machinery. Or, in a case like 
this, when it is unknown who did the 
actual firing, would they all be prose- 
cuted under State law, then again under 
this new gadget that the collective mind 
of the Justice Department has con- 
trived? 

Never before have so many put their 
heads together to concoct such a clumsy, 
slapdash scheme to guarantee unequal 
justice under the law. 

Those Senators from the North and 
East are not the only ones whose con- 
sciences have been offended and stung 
by such monstrous crimes as the one I 
have described. It is an understatement 
for me to say that all thinking and de- 
cent Americans deplore such an act. No 
reason or emotion in the world can ex- 
cuse such conduct. 

But my great fear is that in reacting 
emotionally to such things as the viola- 
tion of those three men’s civil rights, we 
are apt to create laws that erode the 
rights of other Americans. 

Another situation that could arise 
easily under this proposed law intrigues 
me even more than the one I have just 
cited. 

Mr, HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield very briefly? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from Michigan 
without prejudice to my rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I regret 
interrupting the able and always inter- 
esting Senator from Louisiana, but to 
return again to that case in Philadelphia, 
Miss., I repeat the answer I made last 
week in the exchange with the Senator 
from Florida and the Senator from 
North Carolina: The bill that the com- 
mittee reports does cover the deaths 
both of the two white men and of the 
one Negro. I doubt, even if I obtain 
unanimous consent to have the language 
of the bill printed in the Recor, that we 
will not hear the same argument tomor- 
row; but I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
section 245(b) of the committee re- 
ported bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the bill was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

§ 245. Interference with civil rights 

Whoever, whether or not acting under 

color of law, by force or threat of force— 
. * . * * 

(b) knowingly injures, intimidates, or in- 
terferes with, or attempts to injure, intimi- 
date, or interfere with any person (1) to 
discourage such person or any other person 
or any class of persons from lawfully par- 
ticipating or seeking to participate in any 
such benefits or activities without discrimi- 
nation on account of race, color, religion, or 
national origin, or (2) because he is or has 
been urging or aiding others to so partici- 
pate, or is or has been engaging in speech 
or peaceful assembly opposing any denial 
of the opportunity to so participate; 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the Sen- 
ator read that? 

Mr. HART. Yes. It makes it a crime 
for anybody, by force or threat of 
force 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. From what 
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page is the Senator reading, may I ask? 
I am trying to find what the Senator 
is reading. 

Mr. HART. Let us begin with page 7 
of the bill, section 245, and excerpt a lit- 
tle for purposes of both brevity and 
simplicity: 

Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force— 


Then turn to page 9, line 7: 

(b) knowingly injures, intimidates, or in- 
terferes with, or attempts to injure, intimi- 
date, or interfere with any person (1) to 
discourage such person or any other person 
or any class of persons from lawfully par- 
ticipating or seeking to participate in any 
of the benefits described in items (1) through 
(8) in section (a). 


The bill goes on to provide: “or be- 
cause the person that is interfered with 
has been aiding others to participate, or 
is or has been engaged in speech or 
peaceful assembly opposing any denial of 
the opportunity to participate.” 

As I understand the situation in Phila- 
delphia, Miss., two northern white men 
had been actively encouraging citizens 
of that county in Mississippi to register 
to vote. And they, together with a Negro, 
were shot down on the road. A convic- 
tion was obtained in that case under the 
old conspiracy statute. 

The case made was that there had 
been a decision on the part of a group 
of whites, as the Senator has said, “to 
stop this business of these northerners, 
these outside agitators, coming in here 
and getting these people to register to 
vote.” 

The Senator is probably a better judge 
as to whether that effort was successful 
or not. However, my hunch is that there 
was a very substantial fallout effect from 
the murders and that there was very 
much lessened support for the registering 
28 voting of people from that commu- 

However, whatever the effect 
whether the killing of those men did or 
did not have the effect of deterring peo- 
ple from exercising their rights to regis- 
ter—that was the purpose of the killing 
of both the whites and the Negro. That 
would be proceeded with as a Federal 
crime in the Federal court under the 
committee bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
we were discussing the general subject 
and the Senator had to leave the floor 
when I responded to the comment he 
made a few days ago. Perhaps he did not 
read my response. 

It has not been established at all 
that these persons were intimidated or 
that they were interfered with to dis- 
courage them or any other person from 
lawfully participating or seeking to par- 
ticipate in any such benefits or activities 
without discrimination because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

It is obvious that they were not trying 
to discourage them from conducting that 
activity. They killed them. We could not 
distinguish whether they wanted to dis- 
courage them or not. That would have 
nothing to do with it. 

The bill goes on to say: “because he is 
or has been urging or aiding others to so 
participate, or is or has been engaging in 
speech or peaceful assembly opposing 
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any denial of the opportunity to so 
participate.” 

That was not proved. What was proved 
in this case, as I understand it, was that 
these people were killed. And when some- 
one takes the life of another, we do not 
have to prove what was in the back of 
his mind. About all we have to prove is 
that he did not have a justifiable basis 
upon which to kill another person, but 
that he did it knowing what he was do- 
ing, and that he did not do it accidentally 
but did it, according to the legal lan- 
guage, with malice aforethought, which 
usually implies that he knew what he was 
doing when he killed the other man. 

Nobody has proved to this date that 
what was in the back of the minds of 
these people when these men were killed 
was that these men had been urging 
people to participate in certain conduct. 
That was not established at all. 

For all we know, they might have done 
it because the man who was the head of 
the Ku Klux Klan told them to do it. 
Perhaps he said, “Here is your job. You 
do it.” 

How would we know that? That is one 
of the points that has been made here. 
A statute, to make any sense, should not 
try to discern between unworthy motives 
as to what is responsible for the crime. 
It should seek to say that it is a crime to 
do so-and-so, and if the individual has 
the requisite intent, then he is guilty of 
such a crime. 

The other day we talked about this 
subject, and I suggested that when the 
Ku Klux Klan burned a cross on the 
mayor’s front lawn, if we are going to 
pass a law of this kind, we ought to pro- 
tect the mayor with some provision of 
that kind. 

The Senator then said that the mayor 
would be covered. However, that is not 
so. The mayor would have to be covered 
under the theory that the mayor was or 
had been urging people to participate or 
was or had been engaged in speaking or 
peaceful assembly opposing any denial 
of the right to participate. 

However, Mr. President, I myself have 
known what it is to find that somebody 
was upset because there was an act in the 
State legislature having to do with whose 
name ought to be at the head of the 
ballot—whether it ought to be the name 
of President Johnson or Gov. George 
Wallace. And, perhaps I might have 
taken the attitude that the traditional 
party leader’s name ought to be used 
rather than the name of someone selected 
by a State group. 

If one gets a Ku Klux cross burned on 
his lawn, that situation would not be 
covered by the proposed statute. How- 
ever, that burning of the cross would be 
an invasion of one’s privacy. It would 
tend to terrorize one’s wife and children. 

Some time ago we had an unpleasant 
incident occur on the premises of our 
home. We did not know who was re- 
sponsible. However, we can reasonably 
assume that it resulted from views ex- 
pressed by me with reference to certain 
legislative measures in the Senate. 

Even though I might be on the oppo- 
site side of a bill from the Senator from 
Michigan, one who might feel very 
strongly opposed to my position might 
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want to burn a cross on my lawn and 
say that I should have done more than 
merely oppose the bill. They might say 
that I should have gone the limit and 
engaged in a fist fight on the floor of the 
Senate, for example. 

As a matter of fact, some of the Sen- 
ators from Southern States frequently 
find that some members of the extreme 
segregationist party are up in arms and 
outraged at us because we take a rea- 
soned and moderate approach to a prob- 
lem, even though we do take the opposite 
view from that of the Senator from 
Michigan. We differ, but we differ in 
somewhat different ways. 

I recall some time back when we were 
discussing a civil rights matter that I 
explained that I had been urging all of 
the local officials to cooperate in regis- 
tering the qualified Negro voters in my 
State. I said that in these civil rights de- 
bates we should not be required to justify 
the action of any local official who de- 
clined to register qualified Negro voters. 

That statement caused an emergency 
meeting of half of the citizens councils 
in Louisiana. They denounced me for the 
attitude I took, and said that on the 
merits my views were similar to those of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

With the procedure as to who should 
do it or how it should be done, I did 
not agree; I felt that on the merits no 
qualified person, regardless of his color, 
should be denied the right to vote. 

But at that particular time, in some 
parishes, few Negroes were permitted to 
vote. There was a meeting of the local 
Officials, and they unanimously signed a 
resolution condemning the junior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana for making the state- 
ment that, on the merits of the ques- 
tion, he thought those who differed with 
him on the measure were right, but that 
he merely differed as to who should do 
it and how it should be done. It is not 
at all unusual for things like that to 
happen. 

The other illustration that I gave the 
Senator would not be covered at all; that 
is, when a klansman is indicted for vio- 
lating the law. That has happened. A 
klansman went before a regular public 
official, a man who held a minor office. 
In Louisiana, we would call it a police 
jury office. The klansman went to that 
respected citizen, who, I believe, if 1 
correctly recall the story, was a minor 
official in the parish government. The 
klansman asked the official to sign a 
bond so that he could be released from 
jail. The local official did not sign the 
bond, and a couple of days later his 
house was dynamited. But the local of- 
ficial was not trying to get anybody the 
equal protection of the laws; he just 
did not trust the credit of the man who 
wanted him to sign the bond. And he 
would not have been protected for a 
moment by this bill. If you are going to 
pass a bill of this sort, it seems to me 
that the fellow who did not want to sign 
on the bond for the Ku Klux Klansman 
should be protected, also. He certainly 
would not be protected under this bill; 
and if he would, will the Senator from 
Michigan kindly point out how. 

Mr. HART. We always hate to be the 
device which encourages extended debate 
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and to keep willing participants in the 
extension of the debate, so let me reply 
very briefly. 

In most of the actions—indeed, I ven- 
ture to say in every one of the acts of 
violence or threats of violence that this 
bill would reach—there is a violation of 
State law. 

I would assume—though I certainly do 
not know Louisiana law—that trespass 
on a mayor’s property or anyone else’s 
front lawn and the structuring of a cross 
and the burning of it would be a viola- 
tion of State law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am not sure 
it is, frankly, but I assume it is. 

Mr. HART. Let us make that assump- 
tion. 

Generally speaking, law enforcement 
is colorblind. But sometimes it is not. 
We attempt, by this bill, to supply Fed- 
eral jurisdiction for those situations 
where it has not been provided. Let us 
hope that very soon it will be colorblind 
everywhere. But whenever it is not color- 
blind, in these areas we make provision. 

The Senator from Louisiana, who ear- 
lier was bewailing the extension of Fed- 
eral criminal law to the point where we 
would have a national police force, now 
is arguing for the extension of the bill 
so as to cover every violation, every 
intrusion, and—as earlier the Senator 
from Mississippi said—every scuffle in a 
schoolyard. We believe that would be un- 
wise, imprudent, and unnecessary. 

(At this point, Mr. HoLLINGS assumed 
the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If one is going 
to enact meaningful legislation, he 
should not discriminate. We are talking 
about a section against discrimination. 
If we are going to do it equitably, we 
should do it for everybody and to every- 
body. We should not do it for some and 
to some. Everyone should be treated the 
same. So I am making the argument 
against discrimination in this case. 

I believe it would be better to junk the 
entire statute and forget about it; but 
if we must pass the bill, it does seem to 
me that everyone should be protected 
under the bill instead of just a few. 

I was visiting just a few days ago here 
with the mayor of Baton Rouge, and his 
visit brought to mind an incident—or, 
should I say, a series of incidents. 

The mayor of that city has several 
times taken a position that he thought 
that justice, honor, and his conscience 
required him to take as an elected official 
of that city. On some three occasions, the 
Ku Klux Klan visited his home to burn 
a cross on his lawn. 

If that man is to be intimidated and 
discouraged from his duty as he sees it, 
it seems most patently correct that he 
would be denied the benefits of this pro- 
posed law because he is a white man 
being intimidated by white men. Why 
should it be necessary that he be a Negro 
to be protected in the right of doing his 
duty as his honor and his conscience 
require him to do it? 

I hope it will not test the patience of 
other Senators for me to cite another 
incident that occurred in Baton Rouge. 
I believe it serves the same illustrative 
point. 

Recently, a dedicated member of the 
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school board sat with other members of 
the school board, and he felt that they 
had no choice but to go along with a 
court order requiring them to integrate. 
They had exhausted all of their legal 
remedies. They had no other choice, and 
they would have to think in terms of 
complying with the court order. 

Some time in the next day or so, mem- 
bers of the Ku Klux Klan called at his 
home when he was not there, and they 
terrified his wife and children—intimi- 
dating the man and scaring his family 
because he was doing what he felt his 
duty required of him as an elected pub- 
lic official. Why should the proposed 
statute require that there must be an in- 
cident of a black man threatening a 
white man or a white man threatening 
a black man, when it is wrong in any 
event? 

Over 100 years have passed since the 
terrible and bloody conflict which di- 
vided this country in bitter camps, each 
side fighting and dying for causes which 
it held dear. 

From that low point in our history we 
have become a strongly united people, 
forming the greatest Nation in all the 
world. Along with such a development, 
terrific responsibility has become an in- 
tegral part of the duties of this Nation, 
and of every individual fortunate enough 
to live within this country. As a united 
people, side by side, we have fought in 
two gigantic world wars. Every respon- 
sible person in this country today must 
realize that, had the North and South 
become separate nations in the 1860’s, 
ultimate reunification of our people 
would nevertheless have been compelled 
by subsequent unforseen and unsus- 
pected circumstances. 

Faced by today’s inner problems and 
outside enemies, a unification of this 
country now is indispensable if we are to 
continue as a nation. 

As we thus strive for a continuation of 
this vital unity, it becomes the duty of 
everyone of us in this body to study the 
proposed legislation, the reasons, if any, 
for such legislation, and to determine in 
our hearts and minds what should be 
done in the best interest of our country. 
If we are seriously to do this, I think it 
becomes imperative that we consider 
history; previous legislation on this sub- 
ject; the evils that proponents claim 
this legislation will cure, and the actual 
curative powers of the suggested reme- 
dies. It is also absolutely necessary to 
study the constitutionality of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The 13th amendment simply provides 
that neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States, or any place subject to 
its jurisdiction, with the added provision 
that Congress shall have power to en- 
force that amendment by appropriate 
legislation. 

The 14th amendment might be divided 
into four parts: First. That all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and the 
States wherein they reside. 

Second. No State shall make or enforce 
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any law which shall abridge the privilege 
or immunities of citizens of the United 
States. 

Third. Nor, shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law; nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 

Fourth. Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of that amendment. 

It should be abundantly plain that part 
2, enumerated herein, applies to State 
action only, and to citizens of the United 
States only. The word citizen becomes of 
prime importance. 

Only in part 3 of that amendment 
herein, is it made applicable to any per- 
son and certainly that part refers to State 
action. 

It follows that, with reference to part 
4, Congress does have the power to make 
appropriate legislation, covering the pro- 
visions of the 14th amendment, but cer- 
tainly such legislation must be in con- 
formity to the amendment itself. 

The 15th amendment simply provides: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 


Further, it provides that Congress 
shall have power to enforce this amend- 
ment by appropriate legislation. The 
power that Congress has to enact legis- 
lation under the 15th amendment is to 
legislation in behalf of citizens of the 
United States as defined in the 14th 
amendment, so that no citizen will be 
deprived of his right to vote, or that 
such right be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State, because of 
the race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude of that citizen. 

It certainly must be noted that the 
15th amendment applies to any citizen 
of the United States who is denied his 
rights, or had had his rights abridged by 
State action, on account of his race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

This amendment says nothing what- 
ever about “unwarranted economic pres- 
sures” or “social” aspects, and says 
nothing whatsoever concerning “reli- 
gion.” As a matter of fact, constitutional 
amendment 1 provides: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 


Thomas Jefferson and the other 
fathers of our Constitution would be 
appalled to find that Congress had enter- 
tained any idea of legislating to any 
extent whatsoever upon religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof. 

Shortly after the War of the States, 
Congress did enact certain civil rights 
bills. These measures were enacted over 
the violent protect of the President of 
the United States, and that is a matter 
of history. The majority of these laws 
were enacted at a time when 11 Southern 
States had no representation in Con- 
gress. Over the years a number of these 
statutes were nullified by decisions of 
the Supreme Court. In one such case, 
United States against Cruikshank, the 
Court said: 
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The 14th amendment prohibits a state 
from denying to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the law; but 
this provision does not any more than the 
one which precedes it, and which we have 
just considered, add anything to the rights 
which one citizen has under the Constitu- 
tion against another. The equality of the 
rights of citizens is a principle of republi- 
canism. Every republican government is in 
duty bound to protect all its citizens in the 
enjoyment of this principle, if within its 
power. That duty was originally assumed 
by the States; and it still remains there. 


The Court has further said the 14th 
amendment does not invest Congress 
with the power to legislate upon sub- 
jects which are within the domain of 
State legislation or State action. That it 
does not authorize Congress to create a 
code of municipal law for the regulation 
of private rights; but to provide modes of 
redress against the operation of State 
laws, and the actions of State officers, 
executive or judicial, when these are sub- 
versive of the fundamental rights speci- 
fied in the amendment. 

In the case of United States against 
Stanley, et al., the Court said: 

And so, in the present case, until some 
State law has been passed, or some State 
action by its officers or agents has been 
taken, adverse to the rights of citizens 
sought to be protected by the 14th amend- 
ment, no legislation of the United States 
under said amendment, nor any proceeding 
under such legislation, can be called into 
activity; for the prohibitions of the amend- 
ment are against State laws and acts done 
under State authority. 


On page 14, the Court wisely said: 

If this legislation (meaning civil rights 
legislation of 1875) is appropriate for en- 
forcing the prohibitions of the amendment, 
it is difficult to see where it is to stop. Why 
may not Congress with equal show of au- 
thority enact a code of laws for the enforce- 
ment and vindication of all rights of life, 
liberty, and property? If it is supposable that 
the States may deprive a person of life, lib- 
erty, and property without due process of 
law (and the amendment itself does suppose 
it), why should not Congress proceed at once 
to prescribe due process of law for the pro- 
tection of everyone of these fundamental 
rights, in every possible case, as well as to 
prescribe equal privileges in inns, public 
conveyances, and theaters? The truth is that 
the implication of a power to legislate in this 
manner is based upon the assumption that 
if the States are forbidden to legislate or act 
in a particular way on a particular subject, 
and power is conferred upon Congress to en- 
force the prohibition, which gives Congress 
power to legislate generally upon that sub- 
ject, and not merely power to provide modes 
of redress against such State legislation or 
action. The assumption is certainly unsound. 
It is repugnant to the 10th amendment of 
the Constitution, which declares that powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States, respec- 
tively, or to the people. 


On page 17 of this decision, the U.S. 
Supreme Court made this pertinent ob- 
servation: 


The wrongful act of an individual, un- 
supported by any such authority (State au- 
thority), is simply a private wrong, or a 
crime of that individual; an invasion of the 
rights of the injured party, it is true, whether 
they affect his person, his property, or his 
reputation; but if not sanctioned in some 
way by the State, nor not done under State 
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authority, his rights remain in full force 
and may presumably be vindicated by a 
resort to the laws of the State for redress. 
An individual cannot deprive a man of his 
right to vote, to hold property, to buy and 
sell, to sue in the courts, or be a witness or 
a juror; he may, by force or fraud, interfere 
with enjoyment of the right in a particular 
case; he may commit an assault against the 
person, or commit murder, or use ruffian vio- 
lence at the polls, or slander the good name 
of a fellow citizen; but, unless protected in 
these wrongful acts by some shield of State 
law or State authority, he cannot destroy 
or injure the rights; he will only render 
himself amenable to satisfaction or punish- 
ment; and amenable therefore to the laws 
of the State where the wrongful acts are 
committed. 


This case can be read with much profit, 
and with assurance that neither the 13th 
nor the 14th amendment authorizes leg- 
islation except as against State action, 
and can never descend to the individual 
in any State. It should be a matter of 
interest that these cases just referred to 
and discussed were rendered on October 
15, 1883, and at a time when many of 
those who had a part in the passage of 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments 
were living. 

Now, Mr. President, from this short 
elementary recitation of the constitu- 
tional law covering the matter before the 
Senate today, it must become evident to 
those willing to see the facts that the 
measure we are being asked to vote for 
could not itself pass a valid test of con- 
stitutionality. It violates the Constitu- 
tion by going beyond the limits pre- 
scribed by the 14th amendment. It 
violates the spirit of the 14th amendment 
to the Constitution by extending certain 
protections to certain classes of citizens 
while ignoring other citizens similarly 
situated. 

In pointing up how this so-called civil 
rights bill discriminates against certain 
classes of people or against certain 
classes of activities, let me quote my col- 
league from North Carolina on this sub- 
ject when he spoke of it in the 1959 civil 
rights hearings. The Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], who has well pre- 
sented the case against the bill before 
us today, was at that time discussing 
with the then Attorney General Rogers 
some proposed civil rights legislation in 
which the Attorney General would sue 
in behalf of certain persons denied equal 
protection of the laws and in which it 
would be a Federal crime to oppose with 
violence school desegregation. And he 
was stating how this legislation sought 
rights for some while neglecting the 
rights of others and punished some and 
neglected the punishment of others. I 
now quote the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]: 

The two pending bills do not seem to be 
concerned about securing the equal protec- 
tion of the laws for all people. They are con- 
cerned solely with certain selected groups. 
. . doesn't the due-process clause of the 
Fifth Amendment prohibit Congress from 
passing a law applicable to some people and 
not applicable to other people in exactly the 
same situation? 

These bills—S. 456 and S. 810—restrict the 
power of the Attorney General to bring suits 
for the benefit of persons who have been 
denied the equal protection of the laws on 
account of certain things, and not on ac- 
count of other things. They don’t apply to all 
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in the same situation—to all denied the 
equal protection of the laws. 

To pass these bills would be just about as 
bad constitutionally as to pass a law provid- 
ing that the federal government should sue 
at taxpayers’ expense to secure the equal pro- 
tection of the laws for redheaded people, but 
not for baldheaded people. I can’t see how 
the federal government can pick out certain 
groups and make them the favorites of the 
law under constitutional provisions which 
apply to all people equally. 

I also think it will be unwise from now on 
until such time as the last lingering echo of 
Gabriel’s horn trembles into ultimate si- 
lence for the Congress to pick out special 
groups of people and make them favorites 
of the law in a country whose proud boast it 
is that everybody stands equal before the 
law. 

What I wonder about it why you pick out 
one group of citizens in this bill and exclude 
all other groups of citizens in like circum- 
stances doing the same thing and provide 
for the punishment of one group, but all 
the other group to remain exempt. 

You say that the people that resort to vio- 
lence to prevent the enforcement of a par- 
ticular kind of a decision of the Federal court 
shall be guilty of a Federal criminal offense, 
whereas other people who resort to violence 
to prevent the enforcement of other decrees 
of the Federal court shall not be punished by 
Federal courts for a crime. 


To those of us who fervently wish to, 
at long last, see the end of the racial 
strife which divided our people, eroded 
our institutions, inflamed our passions, 
and preoccupied our national life for so 
long, it is distressing to see once again 
efforts, motivated by honest intentions, 
which would rekindle the worst fears of 
racial consciousness which today we are 
well on the way to overcoming without 
teat me of Federal bayonets or the 


Good will and tolerance in the South 
have grown and are growing voluntarily 
under the leadership of the good people 
of both races, and should continue to in- 
crease, provided there is not the con- 
tinued interference by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately, there has al- 
ready been too much interference. 

And so I say, Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ators who propose this type of legislation 
are really sincere, if they are acting from 
truly altruistic considerations, and are 
not merely making a grandstand play 
motivated by political considerations, 
then they will reconsider, study the facts, 
and have the courage to withdraw this 
unnecessary, meaningless, and dangerous 
proposed legislation. 

By and large, the people of my part 
of the country have shouldered the re- 
sponsibility of setting their communities 
on the path of progressive moderation. 
Racial integration is a fact in the South. 
Our people have made great strides in 
setting aside old prejudices and are pit- 
ting their every resource to bringing 
about a social and economic renaissance 
which holds promise of a better life for 
every citizen, regardless of his race. 

We of the South have been much ma~ 
ligned for our opposition to the various 
civil rights proposals down through the 
years. By their proponents we have been 
accused of the grossest of things, But the 
one thing of which no one can justifiably 
accuse us is a lack of sincerity in our 
dedication to our Constitution and the 
freedoms which it guarantees. Southern 
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Senators and Representatives hold hon- 
ored positions in the history of this coun- 
try, and their contributions to the good 
of the Nation are too great to be de- 
tailed at this time. 

It is always with a certain amount of 
regret that I hear of someone question- 
ing the motives of southerners in their 
resistance to civil rights legislation. My 
prime motivation in opposing all such 
legislation has been the abiding hope of 
preserving for the people the constitu- 
tional principles upon which this Nation 
was founded. For perseverance in this 
regard, I am prepared to put my record 
alongside that of any Southern Senator. 

One will search in vain to find that my 
remarks have ever been disrespectful of 
the Negro or unsympathetic to his prob- 
lems. It would be folly to contend that 
some of the most misguided of southern- 
ers have not exploited and mistreated 
the Negro, but my colleagues know very 
well the record of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana on this matter. And I am proud to 
say that has been the attitude of other 
members of my family in public service, 
including my father. We have always be- 
lieved the Negro’s thinking was very 
much akin to that of other less-privileged 
Americans, and we have constantly 
sought to provide him, along with other 
less-privileged Americans, the social and 
economic opportunity and capability to 
improve his lot. 

I number among my good friends 
many Negroes whose good will I esteem 
and appreciate. I have discussed this 
subject with them many times and do 
not know of a single one who considers 
me intolerant of, or indifferent to, their 
natural desires to improve their situa- 
tion and attain all the benefits our so- 
ciety has to offer. 

Few people in this country are dedi- 
cated to keeping 20 million Negro Amer- 
icans at a subservient and inferior social 
and economic level; indeed, most of us 
would like to see the Negro advance and 
take his rightful place, fully enjoying all 
the rights and privileges of American 
citizenship. The question that locks this 
great body in argument year after year 
is how best to approach that goal. Ne- 
groes have made phenomenal progress 
in this country in the past few decades, 
but I for one question whether such 
measures as that before us today will 
accelerate or impede that progress. 

Surely, Mr. President, this bill’s pro- 
ponents are conscious of these very con- 
spicuous shortcoming that I and some of 
my colleagues have tried to bring to light 
during the course of this debate. 

I believe they do, but they apparently 
are willing to gloss over these failings in 
their unending quest to placate and 
pamper this minority group. The truth 
is that, though such a law has been 
proved unnecessary, matters have 
reached the point that the administra- 
tion must undertake some gesture, I sup- 
pose, no matter how idle, to keep its 
stock high among Negro militants. 

The Federal Government, through its 
permissive attitude in recent years, has 
only itself to blame for the spiraling 
disregard for the law now so rampant 
in this country. 

The hundreds of senseless riots which 
have seriously scarred scores of our al- 
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ready ailing urban communities have 
their origins in the less destructive but 
morally corroding “civil disobedience” 
demonstrations of a few years ago. 

Just as a single diseased cell develops 
into a killing cancer, so has the en- 
treaties of a misguided few to ignore 
those laws one does not agree with, 
spawned a widespread disregard for law 
and order generally. The material and 
inevitable result has been the ultimate 
in lawlessness, wanton killing, and sense- 
less, destructive rioting in the streets. 

We might trace this ominous develop- 
ment from a so-called civil rights march 
led by Dr. Martin Luther King in the 
streets of Birmingham in March of 1963. 
At that time, Dr. King addressed a tense 
crowd with inflammatory words saying 
that they should “break the laws which 
one considers unjust.” 

At the time of this act, Dr. King was 
defying a court order as he led a march 
of more than a thousand Negroes, march- 
ing, singing, and shouting through the 
streets of Birmingham, Ala. 

For his efforts, Dr. King was charged 
with violation of a city ordinance in 
parading without a permit and also with 
defying a State court injunction against 
demonstrations. 

There had been a great deal of opposi- 
tion in the Birmingham Negro commu- 
nity of more than 100,000, since the 
demonstration came just as a new and 
moderate city administration was taking 
office in that city. 

From the Birmingham jail, where he 
landed for his efforts, King wrote an in- 
flammatory letter which gained wide rec- 
ognition in its pleas for Negroes to dis- 
ober those laws they felt to be un- 

ust. 

Many Negroes reacted to this dubious 
leadership by setting off a string of racial 
demonstrations throughout the United 
States. An article in the Shreveport 
Times of July 31, 1963, lists 135 commu- 
nities in 32 States plus the District of 
Columbia where these racial incidents 
took place. To quote this article: 

There have been many more than 135 
demonstrations—in some cities they take 
place day after day and several times a 
day. 

N range in scope fram Hamp- 
ton, Va., where two Negroes were escorted 
from a privately-owned amusement park, to 
Detroit where more than 100,000 paraded 
downtown in a massive walk for freedom. 

Generally, however, the number of demon- 
strators ranged from a few dozen to several 
hundred, though in some, participants were 
numbered in the thousands. 

In possibly a dozen of the communities, 
the only demonstration held was a memorial 
march or service for Jackson, Miss., NAACP 
leader Medgar Evers. On the other hand, 
some, including Cambridge, Md., and Sa- 
vannah, have been under virtual siege. 

In New York City, seven demonstrations, 
including a sit-in at governor’s office, were 
held in two-day periods (July 9-10). In addi- 
tion to several Negro demonstrations in At- 
lanta during the period covered, white cit- 
izens on July 1, picketed several restaurants 
which recently had admitted Negroes. 


In what must go down as the out- 
standing non sequiter of all time, Dr. 
King’s contribution to the disruption of 
the internal peace and good will of a na- 
tion of 200 million people resulted in his 
being tapped for the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1964. 
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Mr, President, can you imagine that? 
Here is a man who starts a drive to put 
the great cities of America to the torch 
by urging people to disobey laws, saying, 
“If you think the law is unjust, you 
should not obey it.” Having started this 
trend, Dr. King received the Nobel Prize 
for his efforts. 

In Dr. King’s acceptance speech, he 
told the world, “I accept this prize on 
behalf of all men who love peace and 
brotherhood.” But one must consider the 
results—not just the words. 

What we once called demonstrations 
turned by 1965, under preachments of 
violence by Negro leaders, to what can 
only be described as riots or criminal dis- 
orders. Statistics tell the story of how 
these riots developed in succeeding years 
to a national shame and a veritable ca- 
tastrophe, for the relations between peo- 
ple of different races. 

In 1965, five major riots occurred; two 
in the South at Bogalusa, La., and Sel- 
ma, Ala. The other 1965 major riots were 
in Philadelphia, Chicago, and in the 
Watts area of Los Angeles, Out of this 
violence 36 people died—three of these 
law officers and 33 civilians. A total of 
1,206 persons were injured. The types of 
crimes committed covered sniping, loot- 
ing, vandalism, arson, interference with 
firemen, and a host of others. Police made 
10,245 arrests. The property damage dur- 
ing these 1965 riots amounted to over 
$40 million. 

In the following year of 1966, the riots 
spread to 20 different serious incidents. 
Ten persons were killed, 467 persons in- 
jured. Over 2,000 arrests were made. The 
toll in property damage was over $10 
million. 

With the 1966 experience as a point 
of reference, the press began predicting 
early in 1967 that in the coming sum- 
mer months, the country would be torn 
with racial strife on a much larger scale. 
To quote the magazine, U.S. News & 
World Report, of May 1, 1967: 

The summer of 1967 is likely to be another 
Ft a hot summer” of rioting and racial con- 

That is the forecast from many people in 
positions to know the situation all across the 
country. 

Last year, it is remembered, was a record 
riot year, with outbreaks in 38 cities—small 
cities as well as big ones. 

This year, it is reported, the mood among 
Negroes is no better and may, in fact, be 
worse. Their leaders are described as grow- 
ing more militant. 

“Bluck power” advocates such as Stokely 
Carmichael are accused of stirring Negro 
youth to anger. 

Violence already has erupted this spring: 
in Nashville, after a series of Carmichael 
speeches; in Cleveland, the scene of a mas- 
sive riot last summer; in Louisville, and in 
Massillon, Ohio. 


I pause at that place in the quotation 
to point out that this bill will protect 
Stokely Carmichael, when he goes to 
these places, sowing the seeds of hatred, 
violence, murder, sniping, arson, the 
worst of violence. The last thing the peo- 
ple of America want is the passage of a 
bill that would benefit Stokely Carmi- 
chael in his conduct. 

I continue the quotation: 


To get a first-hand report of the nation- 
wide situation and outlook, “U.S. News and 
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World Report” sent members of its staff into 
potential trouble spots in all parts of the 
country. They talked to national and local 
Negro leaders, officials and police in more 
than 25 cities. 

What this survey showed was widespread 
alarm, 


In some cities there is optimism that out- 
breaks will be avoided. Even optimists agree, 
however, that the potential for racial trou- 
ble exists and it would take only a spark— 
such as the arrest of a Negro— 


Mr. President; this is indeed a very 
prophetic article— 
to set off an explosion. 


That means a legal arrest of someone 
who should be apprehended—would end 
in a holocaust. 

Further quoting: 

Virtually all the causes of Negro bitterness 
that existed last year remain—and other ir- 
ritants are found to have been added. New 
battlefronts are seen developing, with danger 
spreading more widely—from Negro neigh- 
borhoods into white areas of big cities, from 
large cities to smaller towns and from coastal 
areas into the midlands. 

Danger also is believed to be growing that 
more whites will turn to violence—fight back 
against rioters or attack Negro demon- 
strators. This could lead to growing bitter- 
ness among people of Puerto Rican and Mexi- 
can backgrounds who feel that their prob- 
lems are being neglected while Negroes get 
aid. 

Where are riots most likely to erupt? 

“Hardly any community in this country 
can call itself immune to trouble this com- 
ing summer,” says Floyd McKissick, national 
director of the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE), which has 200 branches in 43 states. 

It was Mr. McKissick who called the turn 
last spring by naming in advance eight cities 
where riots occurred and predicting the like- 
lihood of trouble in as many as 40 cities. 


One can only surmise that Mr. McKis- 
sick and some of his associates did their 
best to make sure riots would occur in 
the cities which he designated had the 
possibility of having riots. 

This year, when asked to name the most 
likely trouble spots, Mr. McKissick told U.S. 
News & World Report: 

“Cleveland stands out like a very sore 
thumb, Nearly every city in New Jersey is in 
bad trouble. Id bet that New Jersey will 
never get through the summer without 
trouble. 

“Among other cities, I'd name New York, 
Detroit, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
especially East St. Louis, Chicago— 


Where Dr. King did his best to stir 


people up— 

Gary, Ind., San Francisco and Oakland, Los 
Angeles, of course, and also Washington, 
D.c.” 

The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
warned on April 16 that at least 10 cities 
are “powder kegs” that could “explode in 
racial violence this summer.” He named 
among those cities: New York, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Oakland, Washington 
and Newark, N.J. 

As head of the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference, Dr. King says: 

“Tl still preach nonviolence with all my 
might, but I’m afraid it will fall on deaf 
ears. The intolerable conditions which 
brought about racial violence last summer 
still exist.” 

Roy Wilkins, executive director of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP), told U.S. News 
& World Report: 
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“I will not say that we are going to have 
a ‘long, hot summer,’ or that there are ex- 
plosive spots in this country, because, hon- 
estly, I don’t know. I can’t name any cities 
that are more explosive than others. 

“But I know that in urban concentrations 
where one of three Negro teen-agers is un- 
employed you have the potential for irre- 
sponsible violence—violence that is illogi- 
cal, not traceable to any one spark or under- 
lying reason.” 

The spread of rioting into smaller cities 
last year is widely read as a warning of more 
widespread trouble this year. 

“The danger spots are no longer confined 
to the ghettos in large Northern cities, nor 
to the suburbs around big cities,” says Mr. 
McKissick. 

“The danger exists in any city where there 
are sizable numbers of Negroes whose hopes 
have been denied and who feel they are 
pawns in this system. The danger is spread- 
ing to smaller towns in many parts of the 
country.” 

In the past, major riots have occurred out- 
side the South. This year Dr. King reports 
he is fearful of riots in Southern cities, and 
Mr. McKissick says: 

“I wouldn’t name any one city in the South 
as a danger spot. But I wouldn't gamble on 
any city being safe—even in the South.” 

It was in Nashville, a Southern city, that 
the riot season of 1967 got off to an unusually 
early start on April 8. 

Jackie Robinson, first Negro to play base- 
ball in the major leagues, warns that rioting 
this year is likely to move out of Negro neigh- 
borhoods into white areas of big cities. He 
put it this way: “If we don’t end our prob- 
lems, I’m very much concerned with what 
could be a very hot summer—riot in Harlem 
or in Watts, but a hot summer on 42nd 
Street; in Beverly Hills and in the suburbs.” 

Why? Mr. Robinson reports this: 

“People have been saying to me, ‘Why 
should we run around shooting and looting 
in our areas? If we are going to create the 
problem, we'll create it in other areas.’ 

“In riots of past years, white people have 
tended to stay away from the scene, leave 
the trouble to police and National Guard 
troops. Direct confrontations between white 
mobs and black mobs have been largely 
avoided. This year, in some cities, you hear 
talk that things will be different. If rioting 
starts, says Jackie Robinson, ‘I think whites 
are definitely at the point where there’s 
going to be fighting back.’ 

“When Negroes demonstrated against re- 
jection of an open-housing ordinance in 
Louisville in mid-April, they were heckled 
and stoned by whites. 

“Dr. King talks of leading new Negro 
marches into white neighborhoods of Chi- 
cago and Cicero, Ill., where similar marches 
drew white attacks last year.” 


As a matter of fact, Mr. President, I 
am fully convinced that when marches 
of this sort are organized, it is the inten- 
tion of those who organize them to pro- 
voke just that kind of reaction. If they 
do not provoke it, they do not get the 
publicity they seek; so they have to pro- 
voke it in order to gain the kind of recog- 
nition and attention that they desire. 

“Revival of the Ku Klux Klan in some 


areas of the country is stirring fear of pro- 
vocative action by whites.” 


I pause here, Mr. President, to say that 
there is evidence these Ku Klux Klan 
klaverns actually were organized because 
of this very thing. These people move 
forward, encouraging Negroes to demon- 
strate, to violate the rights of others, 
and to refuse to obey the laws that they 
do not like; and persons, finding them- 
selves imposed upon, organize to defend 
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themselves against it. I suppose sooner 
or later people will find it necessary to 
organize in all parts of the country to de- 
fend themselves against the kind of mis- 
chief some of these activities create. 

Unfortunately for all Americans, the 
prediction of racial violence for the sum- 
mer of 1967 came true in full measure. 
In a total of 76 major incidents spread 
over practically every State in the Union, 
North, South, East, and West, wholesale 
Negro violence was an almost nightly 
affair in the streets of our cities. Nearly 
100 persons were slain. 

Here is a situation where, in the last 
year, nearly 100 people were killed. 
Nearly 2,000 were injured. Police re- 
ported 4,289 cases of arson alone. Over 
16,000 rioters were arrested. The esti- 
mated property loss was in the neighbor- 
hood of $160 million. The estimated eco- 
nomic loss to riot-torn businesses was 
over $504 million. 

Here is Congress, talking about pass- 
ing a law which deals in part with the 
deaths of three civil rights workers in 
Mississippi. However, their culprits have 
been prosecuted under existing State 
and Federal law and found guilty by a 
jury, and yet Congress now proposes to 
completely ignore this situation that the 
whole Nation is stirred up about, which, 
in 1967 alone, resulted, as I have stated, 
in 100 people being killed and 2,000 in- 
jured, 4,289 cases of arson, 16,000 rioters 
arrested, property damage in the neigh- 
borhood of $160 million, and economic 
—. to riot-torn businesses of 8504 mil- 

on. 

That is something the public of this 
country is very much concerned about. 
Mr. President, as a matter of putting first 
matters first, I shall insist, before we 
come to a final vote on this matter, that 
the Senate have an opportunity to vote 
on doing something about these riots. 
Think of that: 100 people killed, 2,000 
people injured—many of them innocent 
bystanders. Consider also that this kind 
of mischief required the police and the 
National Guard to arrest 16,000 rioters. 

Mr. President, that is more than a 
whole division of U.S. Army. What are 
we coming to in this country? 

I have here, Mr. President, a proposed 
amendment that I will send to the desk, 
after I have read it, and ask that it be 
printed so that it will be available so that 
Senators can consider it. 

This proposal would strike at the very 
thing which really concerns the people 
of this country: the rights and the safety 
of 200 million Americans whose property 
and whose very lives have been seriously 
endangered in the year 1967 and prior 
years as a result, in my judgment, of this 
doctrine, first proposed and advocated by 
Martin Luther King and his group, that 
one should not obey the laws that stand 
in the way of alleged “civil rights”; if one 
does not like the law, just disobey it. That 
advocacy enhanced by the Nobel Peace 
Prize in my judgment has in large meas- 
ure brought on all these riots and pre- 
sented the need for action. 

Let me read what I believe should def- 
initely be in this bill, whether it is there 
as a substitute for the original bill or as 
an amendment to it. I would say this, in 
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my judgment, is even more essential than 
the Ervin amendment. In fact, I think 
this amendment, either as such or as a 
substitute for the bill, would be a good 
bill, or, as an amendment, would put 
some good in here to offset some of the 
mischief I find in the present bill. 
The substantive provisions of my 
amendment reads as follows: 
AMENDMENT NO, 517 
TITLE II—CIVIL OBEDIENCE 
SHORT TITLE 
Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“Civil Obedience Act of 1968”. 


CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR ACTS COMMITTED IN 
CIVIL DISORDERS 


Sec. 202. (a) Title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after chapter 101 
thereof the following new chapter: 


“Chapter 102.—Civil Disorders 
“Sec. 


“2101. Civil Disorders. 
“2102, Definitions. 
“2103. Preemption. 

“§ 2101. Civil disorders: 

“(a)(1) Whoever (A) travels in commerce 
or uses any facility or instrumentality of 
commerce with intent to incite or instigate a 
civil disorder, or (B) incites or instigates a 
civil disorder which in any way or degree ob- 
structs, delays, or adversely affects commerce 
or the movement of any article or commodity 
in commerce or the conduct or performance 
of any federally protected function; or 

“(2) Whoever (A) travels in commerce or 
uses any facility or instrumentality of com- 
merce with intent to teach or demonstrate 
to any other person the use, application, or 
making of any firearm or explosive or incen- 
diary device, or technique capable of causing 
injury or death to persons, knowing or having 
Treason to know or intending that the same 
will be unlawfully employed for use in, or in 
furtherance of, a civil disorder, or (B) 
teaches or demonstrates to any other person 
the use, application, or making of any such 
firearm, device, or technique knowing or hav- 
ing reason to know or intending that the 
same will be unlawfully employed for use in, 
or in furtherance of, a civil disorder which 
may in any way or degree obstruct, delay, or 
adversely affect commerce or the movement 
of any article or commodity in commerce or 
the conduct or performance of any federally 

tected function; or 

“(3) Whoever transports or manufactures 
for transportation in commerce any firearm, 
or explosive or incendiary device, knowing or 
having reason to know or intending that the 
same will be used unlawfully in furtherance 
of a civil disorder; or 

“(4) Whoever (A) travels in commerce or 
uses any facility or instrumentality of com- 
merce with intent to commit or threaten to 
commit any unlawful act of violence against 
persons or property in furtherance of a civil 
disorder, including, but not limited to, snip- 
ing or shooting at persons with any firearm 
or using any explosive or incendiary device 
to destroy or damage property, or (B) com- 
mits or threatens to commit any such un- 
lawful act of violence against persons or 
property in furtherance of a civil disorder 
which in any way or degree obstructs, delays, 
or adversely affects commerce or the move- 
ment of any article or commodity in com- 
merce or the conduct or performance of any 
Federally protected function; or 

“(5) Whoever (A) moves or travels in com- 
merce or uses any facility or instrumentality 
of commerce with intent to commit or 
threaten to commit any act to obstruct, im- 
pede, or interfere with any fireman or law 
enforcement officer engaged in the perform- 
ance of his official duties incident to and 
during the commission of a civil disorder, or 
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(B) commits or threatens to commit any act 
to obstruct, impede, or interfere with any 
fireman or law enforcement officer engaged 
in the performance of his official duties inci- 
dent to and during the commission of a civil 
disorder which in any way or degree obstructs, 
delays, or adversely affects commerce or the 
movement of any article or commodity in 
commerce or the conduct or performance of 
any Federally protected function; or 

“(6) Whoever, in the course of or incident 
to the occurrence of a civil disorder, unlaw- 
fully takes anything of value (A) from any 
establishment if such establishment sells or 
offers for sale to interstate travelers a sub- 
stantial portion of the articles, commodities, 
or services it sells or if a substantial portion 
of the articles or commodities which it sells 
have moved in commerce (B) from any com- 
mercial warehouse, building, or other struc- 
ture if a substantial portion of the articles or 
commodities contained therein have moved 
in commerce or are intended for use in an 
establishment which sells or offers for sale 
to interstate travelers a substantial portion 
of the articles or commodities which such 
establishment sells, or (C) from any automo- 
bile, truck, or other motor vehicle which is 
engaged in commerce; or 

“(7) Whoever uses any firearms to snipe 
or shoot at any person or motor vehicle mov- 
ing or traveling on, or within the limits of 
any highway (including the entire right-of- 
way of any highway) located on the Federal- 
aid primary system or the Interstate System, 
as designated pursuant to title 23 of the 
United States Code, or throws or uses any 
brick, rock, or object of any kind with intent 
to impede or interfere with any person or 
motor vehicle moving or traveling on, or 
within the limits, of any such highway— 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall make unlawful any act of any law en- 
forcement officer which is performed in the 
lawful performance of his official duties. 
“§ 2102. Definitions 

“For purposes of this chapter: 

“(1) The term ‘civil disorder’ means any 
public disturbance involving acts of violence 
by assemblages of three or more persons, 
which causes an immediate danger of or 
results in damage or injury to the property 
or person of any other individual. 

“(2) The term ‘commerce’ means com- 
merce (A) between any State or the District 
of Columbia and any place outside thereof; 
(B) between points within any State or the 
District of Columbia, but through any place 
outside thereof; or (C) wholly within the 
District of Columbia, 

“(3) The term ‘facility or instrumentality 
of commerce’ includes, but is not limited to, 
the United States mail, telephone, or tele- 
graph. 

“(4) The term ‘federally protected func- 
tion’ means any function, operation, or action 
carried out, under the laws of the United 
States, by any department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States or by an offi- 
cer or employee thereof; and such term shall 
specifically include, but not be limited to, 
the collection, and distribution of the United 
States mails. 

“(5) The term ‘firearms’ means any weap- 
on which is designed to or may readily be 
converted to expel any projectile by the ac- 
tion of an explosive; or the frame or receiver 
of any such weapon. 

“(6) The term ‘explosive or incendiary 
device’ means (A) dynamite and all other 
forms of high explosives, (B) any explosive 
bomb, grenade, missile, or similar device, and 
(C) any incendiary bomb or grenade, fire 
bomb, or similar device, including any device 
which (1) consists of or includes a breakable 
container including a fiammable liquid or 
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compound and a wick composed of any mate- 
rial which, when ignited, is capable of ignit- 
ing such flammable liquid or compound, and 
(ii) can be carried or thrown by one individ- 
ual acting alone. 

“(7) The term ‘fireman’ means any mem- 
ber of a fire department (including a volun- 
teer fire department) of any State, any politi- 
cal subdivision of a State, or the District of 
Columbia. 

“(8) The term ‘law enforcement officer’ 
means any officer or employee of the United 
States, any State, any political subdivision 
of a State, or the District of Columbia, while 
engaged in the enforcement or prosecution 
of any of the criminal laws of the United 
States, a State, any political subdivision of 
a State, or the District of Columbia; and such 
term shall specifically include, but shall not 
‘be limited to, members of the National 
Guard, as defined in section 101(9) of title 
10, United States Code, members of the or- 
ganized militia of any State, or territory of 
the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or the District of Columbia, not 
included within the definition of National 
Guard as defined by such section 101(9), and 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, while engaged in suppressing acts 
of violence or restoring law and order during 
a civil disorder. 

“§ 2103. Preemption 

“Nothing contained in this chapter shall 
be construed as indicating an intent on the 
part of Congress to occupy the field in which 
any provisions of the chapter operate to the 
exclusion of State or local laws on the same 
subject matter, nor shall any provision of 
this chapter be construed to invalidate any 
provision of State law unless such provision 
is inconsistent with any of the purposes of 
this chapter or any provision thereof.” 

(b) The table of contents to “Part I— 
Crimes” of title 18, United States Code, is 


amended by inserting after 

“101. Records and reports 2071" 
& new chapter reference as follows: 

102. Civil disorders 2101" 


Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
prescribe penalties for certain acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation and for certain acts 
committed in civil disorders, and for other 
purposes.” 


Title II contains the substantive pro- 
visions of the proposed amendment and 
is entitled “Civil Obedience Act of 1968.” 
It is designed to give balance to the pend- 
ing civil rights bill by recognizing that 
not only do citizens have rights which 
may have to be protected but citizens 
have obligations and duties to respect 
the rights of others. 

Title IT enumerates certain acts occur- 
ring during civil disorders which consti- 
tute Federal crimes and become punish- 
able by imprisonment or fines or both. 

The following acts relating to or com- 
mitted during civil disorders would be 
considered as Federal crimes—the term 
“civil disorder” means any public dis- 
turbance involving acts of violence by 
assemblages of three or more persons, 
which causes an immediate danger of or 
results in damage or injury to the prop- 
erty or person of any other individual: 

First. Intention to incite a riot by an 
individual, traveling in commerce, or 
actually inciting a riot which adversely 
affects the free flow of goods or interferes 
with a governmental function such as the 
mails. 

Second. Intention by persons traveling 
in commerce to teach other individuals 
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how to discharge a gun or to use any 
other dangerous weapons with the pur- 
pose in mind to create a civil disorder 
or engaging in such acts so as to ad- 
versely affect the free flow of goods in 
interstate commerce. 

Third. The transporting or moving of 
firearms, so-called Molotov cocktails, or 
other dangerous weapons for use in con- 
nection with riots. 

Fourth. Sniping or shooting at persons 
or using so-called Molotov cocktails dur- 
ing a riot which impedes or delays the 
free flow of goods. 

Fifth. Interfering with the lawful per- 
formance of the duty of a fireman or 
police officer during a civil disorder. This 
would also include any assaults at- 
tempted on members of the National 
Guard units and members of the Armed 
Forces—such as those activated during 
some of the summer riots in 1967. 

Sixth. Looting during a civil disorder 
from establishments engaged in the sale 
of or stocking interstate goods as well 
as looting from any automobile, truck, 
or other motor vehicle engaged in com- 
merce. 

Seventh. Sniping and shooting at any 
person or automobile or other motor ve- 
hicle which is traveling on a Federal-aid 
highway. Also throwing bricks or rocks 
or any other object with the intent to 
interfere with the travel of that person 
or vehicle on such highways. 

Conviction of any of the foregoing 
crimes would subject the individual to 
a fine of not more than $10,000 and im- 
ore saa of not more than 5 years, or 

th. 

In the event that a murder results 
from any of the foregoing acts, the State 
law would necessarily become operative 
and the penalties prescribed by the State 
for such a murder would come into play. 

Title II also contains a protection 
clause for law enforcement officers 
which specifically exempts them from 
the criminal penalties should any of 
their actions during a riot result from 
the lawful performance of official duties. 
This protection is designed to give police 
officers of the country assurance that 
lawful performance of their duties will 
not subject them to conviction of the 
Federal offenses contained in title II. 

It is important to note that this pro- 
posed amendment reaches both the indi- 
vidual who travels between States as well 
as the individual who resides in a specific 
State. 

It achieves this objective by making it 
a crime for an individual traveling be- 
tween States to intend to incite a riot, to 
assault, or to interfere with lawful au- 
thority. 

On the other hand, an individual who 
resides in a State and who engages in 
sniping, looting, arson, or any of the 
other criminal acts set forth in the 
amendment need only interfere by his 
actions with goods shipped in interstate 
commerce or activities of a governmental 
nature to be guilty of the proposed pre- 
scribed Federal crimes. This amendment 
therefore would reach not only the Rap 
Browns and Stokely Carmichaels but in- 
dividuals whom they persuade to engage 
in riotous action and who otherwise 
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man not be subject to criminal sanc- 
ons. 

There are a number of other thoughts 
which occur to me concerning ways in 
which our citizens can be safe on the 
streets and protected from the violence 
and mischief that they have suffered as 
a result of the hatred and ill will existing 
between races, hatred and ill will that has 
been stirred by such people as Stokely 
Carmichael, Rap Brown, Mr. McKissick, 
and others. 

I shall perhaps enlarge my proposal 
later, to make these people responsible 
for what occurs as a result of their con- 
duct, and to try to make those people 
themselves liable for civil damages, as 
well as criminally liable, for the great in- 
jury they have done to society. I invite 
other Senators to review my proposal and 
perhaps consider offering suggestions 
on how to expand it to afford greater 
protection to our defenseless and un- 
protected citizenry. 

A matter comes to mind that might be 
considered. It happened in my hometown 
recently. After the inflammatory 
speeches of Rap Brown and Stokely Car- 
michael, while most of our Negro com- 
munity did not heed them, a few people 
seemed to have been stirred up by them, 
to the extent that we have had sniping at 
cars traveling on the interstate highway 
and brickbats being thrown through 
windshields of cars traveling on the in- 
terstate highway. 

Recently, at one of the principal street 
corners, where a great deal of traffic 
passes, some young Negroes kept throw- 
ing rocks at cars, until finally one of the 
rocks hit a white boy on a motorcycle 
and killed him. That was a very unfortu- 
nate event. The people who did it have 
been arrested. But the people who are re- 
sponsible for it, who are fundamentally 
responsible for it, are not so much the 
persons who threw those stones as are 
the Carmichaels and the Rap Browns, 
who stirred those people to engage in 
that type of conduct and persuaded them 
that that is what they should do. 

If we are going to seek to pass a civil 
rights bill, it should be a bill that would 
protect the public from irresponsible 
rabble rousers, instead of a bill that 
would protect such persons from the 
public. 

So we have an opportunity here to 
strive to protect everybody’s civil 
rights—the rights of 200 million people, 
— than the rights of a limited num- 

5 

Mr. President, I have quite a bit of ma- 
terial that I should like to discuss, I be- 
lieve it will take several hours, and I do 
not believe I should seek to do it all at 
this late hour, because not many Sena- 
tors will be present in the Chamber to 
hear it. 

Therefore, I ask that the amendment 
I discussed be received and printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if no other Senators desire to speak at 
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this time, I move that the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 3 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, ‘Tuesday, 
January 30, 1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate January 29, 1968: 
US. DISTRICT JUDGE 
Edward J. Schwartz, of California, to be 
U.S. district judge for the southern district 
of California, vice James M. Carter, elevated. 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
Shelton C. Alexander, Theodore, Ala. in 
place of S. E. Harding, retired. 


ARIZONA 


Benjamin A. Munoz, Solomon, Ariz., in 
place of M. W. Kempton, retired, 
CONNECTICUT 
Joseph G. Vallo, Canton, Conn., in place of 
W. G. Adams, retired. 


Ralph G. Gidlund, Canton Center, Conn., 
in place of G. C. Case, retired. 
FLORIDA 
Astrid O. Mascoe, Bokeelia, Fla., in place of 
O. O. Knight, deceased. 
Harry E. Cathell, Elfers, Fla., in place of 
E. A, Boyd, retired. 
Leo A. Acree, Kissimmee, Fla., in place of 
F. S. Ledbetter, Jr., retired. 
INDIANA 


V. Thomas Fettig, Seymour, Ind., in place 
of I. R. Love, deceased. 


IOWA 


Maurice L. Clark, Panora, Iowa, in place of 
D. D. Dygert, decline. 
MISSOURI 
Rex L, Luallin, Conway, Mo., in place of 
J. C. Smith, retired. 
Ernest Wing, Sunrise Beach, Mo., in place 
of L. J. Thickstun, retired. 
NEW YORK 
Edgar J. Yelle, Au Sable Forks, N.Y. in 
place of J. J. Murphy, retired. 
Richard W. Dennelly, Great Neck, N.Y., in 
place of J. O. Kline, deceased. 
Frank V. Farsetta, Pearl River, N. x., in 
place of J. V. Lynch, retired. 
Florence E. Green, Piffard, N.Y., in place of 
Anna Torcello, retired. 
Mason A. Gossoo, Shandaken, N.Y., in place 
of F, P. Platz, deceased. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Donald L. Hertz, Mandan, N. Dak., in place 
of J. J. Murray, retired. 

OHIO 

Paul R. Behun, Campbell, Ohio, in place of 
John Galida, retired. 

Karl R. Maul, New Washington, Ohio, in 
place of Joseph Yanka, retired. 

VIRGINIA 


Marion H. Meador, Jr., Cumberland, Va., 
in place of G. W. Garrett, retired. 


WISCONSIN 


Carol M. Hudson, Green Valley, Wis., in 
place of Lydia Sievert, deceased. 

Arthur C. Howell, Palmyra, Wis., in place 
of M, L. Sollars, resigned. 

Robert W. Walton, Platteville, Wis., in 
place of L. V. Newman, retired. 

Bradford S. Croeker, South Milwaukee, 
Wis. in place of W, J. Corry, retired. 
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Senator Javits’ Views on Lowering Voting 
Age to 18 Years of Age Commended by 
Randolph—Editorial in the Washington 
Post Cited 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], in an article published in 
the February issue of Playboy magazine, 
again expressed his hope that the voting 
age will be lowered. 

In stressing the need for change, Sena- 
tor Javits noted: 

The most compelling reason for lowering 
the voting age is that American politics needs 
the transfusion that younger voting would 
give it. Almost without exception, today’s 
18-to-21-year-olds—those of college age—are 
better educated and more highly motivated 
toward political action than were their 
fathers and grandfathers. It is essential to our 
country that their idealism and activism find 
a genuine release within our established 
political framework. Unless young people 
know that they are involved, idealism tends 
to turn to cynicism. 


Senator Javits urged young men and 
women to become involved in the future 
of their country by participating in its 
democratic processes. 

In 1942, I introduced legislation 
designed to lower the voting age and I 
have since then introduced seven addi- 
tional joint resolutions for constitutional 
amendment to extend franchise to 18- 
year-old citizens in Federal elections. 

Senator Javits, in researching and 
writing the article for Playboy noted my 
efforts in this field, and said: 

In 1967, more resolutions were introduced 
in Congress to lower the voting age than ever 
before in history. Many of these were the 
work of the same men who have been fight- 
ing for this cause for years. Senator Jennings 
Randolph of West Virginia, for example, was 
the first to introduce such legislation in 
1942, when he was a member of the House. 
He has introduced similar measures in al- 
most every Congress since then and has 
championed the cause on the Senate floor 
on countless occasions. Last year, he joined 
38 of us in cosponsoring the bipartisan 
Mansfield-Dirksen Resolution, while rein- 
troducing his own measure. But the 40 of 
us—even with the tireless support of men 
like Senator Randolph—do not, as I said at 
the outset, come close to being able to 
muster the two-thirds vote necessary to pro- 
pose a constitutional amendment. 


Mr. President, this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post contains an editorial on Sen- 
ator Javits’ argument in the current 
issue of Playboy. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Extensions 
of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOWER VOTING AGE 

The growing interest in Congress in a con- 
stitutional amendment to lower the voting 
age has a direct relationship to broader re- 
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forms of the electoral system. We think the 
two should go hand in hand. 

Senator Javits has made a good argument 
in the current issue of Playboy for lowering 
the voting age from 21 to 18 years by con- 
stitutional amendment, The effect would be 
to add 12 million persons to voting rolls. 
Most of them would be high school grad- 
uates, and there is much to be said for per- 
mitting them to vote at the age when their 
secondary education is usually completed. A 
delay of three years may cause many who 
do not go to college to lose interest in public 
affairs. In any event, youngsters of 18 are 
usually better educated today than their 
fathers and grandfathers were at 21. 

Another argument is becoming increasing- 
ly persuasive. Georgia, Kentucky, Alaska and 
Hawaii now allow some of their youth under 
21 to vote. Does this mean that the other 
states which cling to the 21-year minimum 
voting age are denying equal voting rights? 
If the young voters of these four states 
should provide the margin of victory in a 
close presidential election, the need for a 
new national uniform voting age would be 
unmistakably evident. 

Congress also has before it a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to abolish the elec- 
toral college and provide for election of the 
President by direct popular vote. We hope 
this reform will be approved this year and 
sent to the states for ratification. It will not 
be complete, however, without some provi- 
sion for uniform qualifications for voters. 
Without common standards, states would 
be under heavy pressure to broaden voting 
rights so as to get more people to the polls. 
Since every vote would count in the final 
choice of the President, some states might 
lower the voting age to 14 or 15 years to en- 
hance their influence in the final result. 

In our view, the right of a citizen to vote 
for national officials should not depend upon 
the state he lives in. Every adult citizen 
should stand in the same relationship to the 
Presidency as every other citizen, It is not 
enough, therefore, to lower the voting age 
piecemeal. Only uniform standards will suf- 
fice. Provision for such standards might well 
be made when Congress calls for direct elec- 
tion of the President. 


Model Cities Program Realistic When 
Seen From Ground Level 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, a most interesting and informative 
article in the Denver Daily Journal has 
come to my attention. Denver, Colo., 
which I am privileged to represent, has 
recently been chosen as a model city. 
Early in December, Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development officials 
and national and regional newsmen 
toured Denver, and Allen Young of the 
Daily Journal stated: 

I think I learned last week what the 
Model Cities program really aims to do. It 
means to build a community that will make 
its people proud. 


A $223,000 Federal planning grant has 
been given to Denver to develop plans for 
Denver’s two target areas to create a 


partnership between those living in the 
model cities areas and the balance of the 
community.” 

I am proud that Denver has been 
chosen as a model city; I am proud that 
Denver is farsighted and creative in its 
approach to the problems plaguing all 
our major cities; and I am proud that 
Denver will become an even finer place 
to live in the years to come. 

In the belief that my colleagues would 
find this article of interest, I inserted it 
in the Recorp. It has been brought to my 
attention by several of you that, inad- 
vertently, a portion of the story was left 
out. So that you may share the entire 
article, I include it at this point in the 
RECORD: 


[From the Denver (Colo.) Daily Journal, 
Dec. 13, 1967] 


MODEL CITIES PROGRAM REALISTIC WHEN SEEN 
From GROUND LEVEL 


(By Allen Young) 


I think I learned last week what the Model 
Cities program really aims to do. It means 
to build a community that will make its 
people proud. 

In company with national and regional 
newsmen, HUD officials, and “resource” per- 
sons, I took a look at Denver, saw things 
freshly, had some doors opened for me, walked 
on some familiar and some less familiar 
streets, and returned from a day’s tour with 
5 magnified sense of what this city could 


I believe the national $300 million plan 
is one of the best ever designed to contain 
the human equation. 

During the coming year under a $223,000 
federal planning grant, plans for two Den- 
ver target areas will be developed. 

The most characteristic aspect of this 
Planning is that it is to be done as a 
partnership between those living in the two 
Model Cities areas and the balance of the 
community. 

A Resident Policy Task Force made up of 
Action Councils in the Denyer Opportunity 
Program under the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, and neighborhood improvement 
groups is one advisory agency. 

The other, on the second level, is now 
being put together with help from the Core 
Cities Ministries. 

These religious leaders of all denomina- 
tions work to involve residents of the two 
local Model Cities areas in pinpointing their 
problems. When this is done, professional 
planning personnel will come into the pic- 
ture. 

The City and County of Denver stands as 
the Community Development Agency, ac- 
tivating religious organizations, labor, col- 
leges, and universities, chambers of com- 
merce, the Denver Urban Renewal Authority, 
and all ranges of civic groups. 

And what will they do? 

They will get as close to the people as they 
can, find out their needs, confer with the 
residents, and try to help them find viable 
solutions. 

“Viable” is the popular word among urban 
specialists. In a time when superficial at- 
tempts to solve problems have gotten 
nowhere, “viable” solutions capable of 
growth are required. 

The major Denver target area No. 1 runs 
loosely from Colfax north to W. 44th, with 
a small area on the west bank of the Platte 
River extending the boundary to 54th, east 
to York, and west to Zuni at Speer Blvd. 

The problems of poverty are expressed in 
their extreme in this area. One-fourth of 
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the housing is substandard. Crime is high 
and education low. Unemployment is about 
8 per cent, or more than twice what it is in 
other Denver areas. 

A large number of urban-minded Negroes 
and a lesser number of rural-minded Span- 
ish-surnamed people suffer the problems of 
minorities. 

What did I see here that gave me encour- 
agement? 

Although it is not in the Model Cities area, 
the Opportunity Center which the Zion Bap- 
tist Church plans to build at E. 33rd and 
Elm St. will serve more than 25,000 people 
with a self-help program that aims at being 
a “center of gravity.” 

At 3401 Franklin St. we visited another 
self-help center, the Au Naturel Young 
Adults Center, where Chuck Campbell and 
John Henry, two young Negroes, are lead- 
ers in the neighborhood. 

“We must solve our problems ourselves,” 
they say. “What we're trying to push is 
pride, so we came up with Au Naturel,” 
which means naturally. Activities here cen- 
ter largely around film production. 

In an older three-story home nearby, a 
mailman who lost a relative at Watts is 
being helped by college students to build 
another self-help community center. He 
expects no city funds. 

The East Side Action Center at 2800 Glen- 
arm Pl. worked on a position paper which 
became the basis for Denver’s Model Cities 
program. This center represents a popula- 
tion of 58,914, many of whom are not com- 
petitive in the job market because of poor 
education. 

The center supplies housing and legal in- 
formation, and has a tutorial program and 
other educational assistance programs to 
help people get better jobs. 

At 29th and Welton Sts. the Neighbor- 
hood Health Center attends to 1,800 patients 
each week, It is under the direction of Dr. 
Sam Johnson, director of Denver’s Depart- 
ment of Health and Hospitals. 

This center and six stations attend to the 
major health needs, and offer clinical treat- 
ment and advice. Another center will open 
in March, and six more stations will later 
be opened. What does this agency think 
justifies optimism? It has reduced school 
absenteeism from 20 to 25 per cent. 

Metro State College plans to be a major 
multi-purpose college, becoming a key ele- 
ment in the Model Cities program by get- 
ting its students significantly involved. 

College View, which lies east of Federal, 
between W. Jewell and W. Dartmouth, is 
Target Area No. 2. It contrasts with No. 1 

being am example of rural poverty. Ra- 
cially, it is 89 per cent Anglo, 10 per cent 
Spanish-surnamed, and 1 per cent Negro. 

The first sewer line in this area has just 
been started, For many years outhouses have 
been in use, and garbage is dumped in the 
many gulches, There are no paved streets. 
Junked cars litter many of the large home 
tracts. The land here has a value that is not 
now reflected in the quality of its housing. 

Sister Jean Patrice of Loretto Heights Col- 
lege makes her home in the College View 
Neighborhood House with three students, 
who live on the $20 a week subsistence rate 
common to area families. 

Here it is possible for residents to get 
tutorial help, as well as employment infor- 
mation. There is a Well Baby Clinic, and a 
family planning service within it. 

Funds from Denver Urban Renewal Au- 
thority, Housing and Urban Development 
and other agencies will be used to rebuild 
the housing, and set up zoning standards 
that will remove some horses, cows, and 
pigs. 

In the meantime the city has a well- 
accepted, because well-considered, program 
for involving every level of the community 
in this Model Cities program. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The U.S. Commitment in Vietnam: Some 
Legal and Moral Questions 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, recently 
my attention was drawn to a cogent 
evaluation of our Government’s policies 
in Vietnam. 

In an article published in the Scandi- 
navian Review of International Law, Mr. 
Allison L. Scafuri, a distinguished Michi- 
gan attorney, has explored the political 
and legal basis for our involvement in 
Vietnam. 

While some may not agree with the 
conclusions in his presentation, entitled 
“Vietnam and Beyond: The Legal and 
Moral Commitment of the United 
States,” I believe it represents an im- 
portant contribution to the literature on 
the subject. 

Iask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM AND BEYOND: THE LEGAL AND MORAL 
COMMITMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(By Allison L. Scafuri) 

(AB. (1951), LLB. (1954), University of 

Michigan; Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy (1954-55); Chairman, Special 
Committee on Space Law of the State Bar 
of Michigan; Member: American Bar Sec- 
tion, and Michigan and Detroit Bar Com- 
mittee, on International and Compara- 
tive Law; American Society of Interna- 
tional Law; American Institute of Aero- 
nautics and Astronautics, World Peace 
Through Law Center, Member of the Bar 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is threefold: (1) 
To comment on the moralistic imperative in 
the United States approach to world power 
and responsibility which made the Vietnam 
commitment inevitable; (2) To explain the 
legal basis of the Vietnam commitment; and, 
(3) To suggest guidelines for approaches to 
international cooperation for dealing with 
Vietnam and other threats to the peace. 


II. THE MORALISTIC IMPERATIVE IN THE UNITED 
STATES APPROACH TO WORLD POWER AND 
RESPONSIBILITY WHICH MADE THE VIETNAM 
COMMITMENT INEVITABLE 


The dilemma of the United States in the 
Mid-Twentieth Century is that established 
international policies may have ceased to be 
completely valid in the face of evolving 
challenges. Southeast Asia is an exasperat- 
ing proving ground for old and new policies; 
NATO is rearranging itself; balkanized 
Africa and Latin America show increasing 
signs of hostile ferment; and the United 
Nations, that great repository of hope, has 
not lived up to expectations, Therefore we 
know that we must attempt ever more 
zealously to constructively characterize and 
creatively analyze and solve our interna- 
tional problems if we are to prevent West- 
ern Civilization from becoming the embattled 
city of Lin Piao’s parable. Yet no anal- 
ysis of these problems is realistic unless it 
takes into account the moralistic impera- 
tive that underlies the American approach 
to international responsibility. 

The agonizing trail of causes that has 
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coursed America’s history culminated philo- 
sophically early in this century in what 
might be called the Wilsonian Ethic, i.e., a 
belief that our escapades in the international 
arena must transcend mere national inter- 
est. Something manifest in this ethic has led 
us to predicate our actions upon stringent 
moral preconditions, e.g., that we fight our 
wars to end wars, to make the world safe 
for democracy—or to give Asian peasants 
the mere chance to choose what we call 
democracy. To these missionary ends we 
have sent generations of Americans to for- 
eign shores to fight and die until now, seem- 
ingly, the white crosses of those who have 
fallen stretch around the world. 

Even the so-called Realists who have had 
a hand in determining American policies 
since World War II have based their think- 
ing upon a moralistic rationale. George F. 
Kennan, for example, who exhorted us in 
1951 to “refrain from constant attempts at 
moral appraisal” and to stop “making our- 
selves slaves of the concepts of international 
law and morality,“ 2 actually had in mind 
what any reasonable man would call a high 
order of morality when he asked Americans 
“to have the modesty to admit that our own 
national interest is all that we are really 
capable of knowing and understanding— 
and the courage to recognize that if our 
own purposes and undertakings here at 
home are decent ones, unsullied by arro- 
gance, or hostility toward other people or de- 
lusions of superiority, then the pursuit of 
our national interest can never fail to be 
conducive to a better world.” 2 

Similarly, McGeorge Bundy, who recently 
wrote about the Uses of Responsibility? in 
a manner decried by some as a lamentable 
brand of New Realism, has established an 
extremely high standard of moral conduct 
as a rein upon these uses. He said, in es- 
sence, that the elements of the continuing 
American attitude toward world affairs are: 
the acceptance by the United States of the 
responsibility of holding and using power; 
a permanent and passionate commitment to 
peace and an instinctive belief that the 
United States must manifest “an active as- 
sertion that the dreams of others must have 
room to come true and that American power 
must be responsive to that end“; and he 
came to the ultimate conclusion that the 
American people are always ready to judge 
their own actions and to be judged in terms 
of the effect of their behavior on others. 

These assesments by the Realists are little 
different from those of the pragmatic Ideal- 
ists. Lincoln, for example, once said when 
speculating on what it was that had held 
the thirteen colonies together: “It was some- 
thing in the Declaration . . which had been 
drafted 85 years before . something which 
promised liberty ‘not alone to the people of 
this country but also to the world 
something that promised in due time the 
weights should be lifted from the shoulders 
of all men.“ +è 

Those who saw the 1965 television pro- 
gram, “Europe Twenty Years Later,“ must 
have been impressed with a similar thesis 
presented by General Eisenhower, He re- 
minded us that we mobilized America in 
1941 and sent it into battle to make the 
world safe for democracy. This promise, to 
all who gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion and to all the people of the world, has 
not been fulfilled. Therefore, he concluded, 
it is our solemn obligation to continue our 
efforts to fulfill that promise with all its at- 
tendant sacrifices. 

There is no basic philosophical difference 
beween American Realistes and Idealists as 
regards morality as a standard of interna- 
tional conduct; they have marched to the 
same drums across the years. 

This then is what American policy is all 
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about in Vietnam. It is one more manifesta- 
tion of that paradoxical conglomerate of 
reality, and self-interest and overriding mo- 
rality that has become the categorical im- 
perative in the international policies of the 
United States. It is often misunderstood, per- 
haps, because it is a complex and awesome 
base for the policies of mere Man. It is, how- 
ever, a policy no more misunderstood than 
that of Lincoln when he brought America 
through the hellfire that molded its charac- 
ter forever. 

The challenges in Southeast Asia are, of 
couse, difficult to assess—as were the chal- 
lenges in Europe prior to World War II. When 
Neville Chamberlain said at a fateful mo- 
ment in history: “War is a fearful thing, and 
we must be very clear before we embark 
upon it, that it is really the great issues that 
are at stake.” 8 he said it all. Not many years 
later, the free world which had not been pre- 
pared at the time Chamberlain expressed his 
doubts to recognize the terrible challenge, 
was convinced in retrospect that the great is- 
sues had indeed been at stake all along and 
was ready to “accept the essential truth that 
peace is one and indivisible, that, in our 
efforts ‘to seek peace and ensue it,“ we must 
realize that a threat to the peace of any 
country is a threat to ourselves—and must 
be recognized as such.” “ 

Vietnam, therefore, presents a cruel chal- 
lenge to American morality. It is a clear 
and present test of whether or not the prin- 
ciples for which we have fought so long and 
hard are abiding ones. The responsible voices 
of the past cry out to us to be there to fight 
for the freedom of the Vietnamese people, 
for us as well as for them and all the free 
peoples of the world. The challenge is one, 
as all significant events are one in this dance 
to the music of time, with Valley Forge, Get- 
tysburg, Belleau Wood, Normandy Beach and 
the Coral Sea, and the Yalu. The fact that 
we might fail, that the South Vietnamese 
themselves who sought our aid might ulti- 
mately not be grateful for our sacrifices, can- 
not deter us. This is the essence of the Amer- 
ican moralistic imperative. It could, in the 
end, prove to be but a handful of dust; yet 
it is the stuff of which great dreams are 
made. 


III. LEGALITY OF UNITED STATES IN ACTION IN 
VIETNAM 
A. Introduction 


The legality of United States participation 
in Vietnam under International Law and the 
domestic law of the United States is predi- 
cated upon a finding that it is legal pursuant 
to: (1) the Geneva Accords; (2) the SEATO 
treaty; (3) the United Nations Charter; and 
(4) the Constitution of the United Sates. 

B. Legality pursuant to the Geneva Accords 
1. The Basic Documents 

a. The Agreement on the Cessation of Hos- 
tilities in Vietnam: 

The only true agreement relative to Viet- 
nam arising out of the Geneva Conference of 
1953 was the Agreement on the Cessation of 
Hostilities in Viet-Nam, signed July 20, 1954, 
on behalf of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
Nam (North Vietnam) and the French Union 
Forces in Indo-China.™ 

The Agreement established a demilitarized 
zone and demarcation line at approximately 
the 17th parallel and provided for withdrawal 
of military forces into the respective north 
and south zones by the contracting parties. 
Contrary to popular belief, there was no call 
for elections in the Agreement—only a vague 
allusion in Article 14(a) regarding conduct 
of civil administration in the respective zones 
“pending the general elections”. 

Important provisions of the Agreement 


include: 
1. Chapter VI, which sets up the Interna- 


tional Commission for Supervision and Con- 
trol in Viet-Nam.“ The International Com- 
mission, which has come to be called the 
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International Control Commission, or ICC, 
was composed of Canada, India and Poland, 
with India presiding, and was given the broad 
task of “control, observation, inspection and 
investigation” of all aspects of all actions of 
the parties relevant to the Agreement. 

2. Articles 10, 19, 24 and 27, because a 1962 
special report of the ICC (to be discussed 
later) stated that the North Vietnamese had 
violated them, These articles state: 

(a) Article 10. Commanders of the respec- 
tive forces shall order and enforce and com- 
plete cessation of all hostilities in Viet-Nam 
by all armed forces under their control...” 1 

(b) Article 19. . .. the two parties shall en- 
sure that the zones assigned to them do not 
adhere to any military alliance and are not 
used for the resumption of hostilities or to 
further an aggressive policy.” 15 

(c) Article 24. the armed forces of 
each party shall respect the demilitarized 
zone and the territory under the military 
control of the other party, and shall commit 
no act and undertake no operation against 
the other party...” ** 

(d) Article 27. “The signatories . . . and 
their successors in their functions shall be 
responsible for ensuring and observance and 
enforcement of the terms and provisions 
thereof... 

b. Final Declaration of the Geneva Confer- 
ence: On July 21, 1954, the Geneva Confer- 
ence issued a Final Declaration, so-called, 
that was not signed by any party to the Con- 
ference.* The statements in this nebulous 
document were prefaced with such phrases 
as “the Conference takes note of,” “the Con- 
ference expresses satisfaction at,” and “the 
Conference that.” These state- 
ments coupled with the lack of signatures, 
when it is an acceptable practice under In- 
ternational Law to sign treaties, appear to 
relegate the declaration to the status of a list 
of fond hopes rather than a legal document. 

It is in this Final Declaration that we find 
the oft-quoted statements relative to the 
Vietnam zone line and the prospective elec- 
tions, i.e.: 

1. Paragraph 6. The Conference recognizes 
that ... the military demarcation line is 
provisional and should not in any way be 
interpreted as constituting a political or ter- 
ritorial boundary .. .” 1 

2. Paragraph 7.“. . the settlement of po- 
litical problems, effected on the basis of re- 
spect for the principles of independence, 
unity and territorial integrity, shall permit 
the Viet-Namese people to enjoy the funda- 
mental freedoms guaranteed by democratic 
institutions established as a result of free 
general elections by secret ballots ... gen- 
eral elections shall be held in July 1956, 
under the supervision of an international 
commission . . Consultations will be held 
on this subject between the competent rep- 
resentative authorities of the two zones from 
20 July 1955 onwards.” ” 

These provsions will be respectively con- 
sidered herein in the context of the discus- 
sion of the “Political Status of South Viet- 
nam” and “The Ancillary Question of 1956 
Elections.” 

c. The United States Statement: The 
United States did not join in the Final Dec- 
laration of the Geneva Conference; instead 
on July 21, 1954, it made an unsigned uni- 
lateral declaration through Walter Bedell 
Smith, Undersecretary of State. In this dec- 
laration, the United States “takes note” of 
the various Geneva Agreements, including 
the one regarding cessation of Viet-Nam 
hostilities. 

The United States also declared that: 

1. “it will refrain from the threat or use of 
force to disturb them (the Geneva Agree- 
ments), in accordance with Article 2(4) of 
the Charter of the United Nations dealing 
with the obligation of members to refrain 
in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force.” 

2. “it would view any renewal of the ag- 
gression in violation of the aforesaid agree- 
ments with grave concern and as seriously 
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threatening international peace and secu- 
ri * 


3. “it also reaffirmed its belief in self-deter- 
mination of peoples and said that: “In the 
case of nations now divided against their 
will, we shall continue to seek to achieve 
unity through free elections supervised by 
the United Nations to insure that they are 
conducted fairly.” 

These were gratuitous statements. The 
obligations of the United States under the 
United Nations Charter spoke for them- 
selves; they could be made neither greater 
nor smaller by a unilateral declaration, The 
fact that the United States was at Geneva 
at all was an expresison of its already well- 
known concern for the effect of the situ- 
ation in Southeast Asia on peace and secu- 
rity. Unilateral adherence by the United 
States to the principles of self-determina- 
tion and unity of divided nations is a nice 
expression of hope, but cannot be considered 
legally binding on others. 


2. Political status of South Vietnam 


Whether or not South Vietnam is a state 
or a zone, as it was characterized under the 
Geneva Agreement, would not appear to be 
determinative of its rights in the conflict 
with North Vietnam, or of the right of the 
United States to come to its aid since “the 
action of the United Nations in the Korean 
conflict of 1950 clearly established the prin- 
ciple that there is no greater license for one 
zone of a temporarily divided state to attack 
the other zone than there is for one state 
to attack another state.” 22 

However, Vietnam can reasonably be con- 
cluded to be a state under the accepted 
standards of International Law. 

A “state” is generally characterized as “a 
people permanently occupying a fixed terri- 
tory, bound together by common laws and 
customs into a body politic, possessing an 
organized government, and capable of con- 
ducting relations with other states # 

South Vietnam would appear to meet all 
the state tests as well as any nation. Leon- 
ard C., Meeker, Legal Adviser to the Depart- 
ment of State, has presented substantial evi- 
dence of this. i.e. 

The Republic of Viet-Nam in the South 
has been reorganized as a separate interna- 
tional entity by approximately 60 govern- 
ments the world over. It has been admitted as 
as a member of a number of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. The United 
Nations Generaly Assembly in 1957 voted to 
recommend South Viet-Nam for Membership 
in the organization, and its admission was 
frustrated only by the veto of the Soviet 
Union in the Security Council.“ 

France and Vietnam had signed agreements 
on June 4, 1954, whereby France reor, 
the independence of Vietnam while the dele- 
gates at Geneva were preparing to cut Viet- 
nam in two. Bao Dai, Chief of State of Viet- 
nam, appointed Ngo Diem, who had been in 
exile (mainly in the United States) for four 
years, as Prime Minister of what would ulti- 
mately be non-Communist Vietnam. “He 
had scarcely formed his government when 
the Geneva Conference entered its final 
phase.“ * This government, in being at the 
time of the signing of the Geneva Agreement 
by North Vietnam and France, was, therefore, 
the successor in interest of France within the 
purview of Article 27 of the Agreement. 

The recognition of 60 governments and the 
support for membership in the United Na- 
tions when it is required that all members 
be states * would appear to be conclusive of 
the fact that South Vietnam is a state, what- 
ever it may have been called long ago by 
others at the Geneva Conference. 


8. Aggressions by North Vietnam against 
South Vietnam 

Critics of American action in Vietnam 

maintain that the unpleasantness in South 

Vietnam is “civil strife’. Since South Viet- 

nam must either be a state in its own right 

or a territory with rights equal to those of 
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South Korea (or West Germany), the argu- 
ment of these critics appears to be specious. 
They generally attempt to bolster their posi- 
tion by assuming that the Viet Cong are 
merely local South Vietnamese trying to 
make good in politics. 

The fact of the matter, ie., that North 
Vietnam is committing aggression against 
South Vietnam, has been amply expressed 
in three documents: 

(a). In May, 1962, the International Con- 
trol Commission, set up by the Geneva Agree- 
ment, filed a “Special Report to the Co-Chair- 
men of the Geneva Conference on Indo- 
China.” This report of members India and 
Canada, with Poland dissenting, stated that: 

Having examined the complaints and the 
supporting material sent by the South Viet- 
namese Mission, the Committee has come to 
the conclusion that in specific instances there 
is evidence to show that armed and unarmed 
personnel, arms, munitions, and other sup- 
plies have been sent from the Zone in the 
North (North Vietnam) to the Zone in the 
South (South Vietnam) with the object of 
supporting, organizing, and carrying out 
hostile activities, including armed attacks, 
directed against the armed forces and ad- 
ministration of the Zone in the South. These 
acts are in violation of Articles 10, 19, 24 and 
27 of the Agreement on Cessation of Hostili- 
ties in Viet-Nam. 

In examining the complaints and the sup- 
porting material in particular documentary 
material sent by the South Vietnamese Mis- 
sion, the Committee has come to the further 
conclusion that there is evidence to show 
that the PAVN (the North Vietnam People’s 
Army) has allowed the Zone in the North 
to be used for inciting, encouraging, and sup- 
porting hostile activities in the Zone in the 
South, aimed at the overthrow of the ad- 
ministration in the South. The use of the 
Zone in the North for such activities is in 
violation of Articles 19, 24, and 27 of the 
Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities in 
Viet-Nam.” 

(b). In 1961, the Department of State had 
issued a report called A Threat to the 
Peace,™ which detailed North Vietnam’s pro- 
gram to seize South Vietnam and North 
Vietnam’s breaches of the Geneva Agreement 
from the moment of its inception in 1954. 
The material in this report was the evidence 
that was presented to the ICC by the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of (South) Viet- 
nam and which was upheld by their report. 
As Brian Crozier has so aptly stated in his 
book, Southeast Asia in Turmoil, “. . . the 
ICC's report provided triumphant confirma- 
tion of its (A Threat to the Peace) ac- 
curacy.” » 

(c). In 1965, the Department of State is- 
sued an updated version of A Threat to the 
Peace entitled, Aggression from the North— 
The Record of North Viet-Nam’s Campaign 
to Conquer South Vietnam 

The evidence contained therein shows 
that: 

1. The hard-core of communist forces at- 
tacking South Viet-Nam were trained in the 
North and ordered into the South by Hanoi. 
The key leadership of the Viet-Cong, the 
officers and much of the cadre, many of the 
technicians, political organizers and propa- 
gandists have come from the North under 
Hanol’s direction. The training of essential 
military personnel and the infiltration into 
the South is directed by the Military High 
Command in Hanol. Subsequent reports from 
late 1965 to date, make clear that uniformed 
units of the North Vietnamese Army are op- 
erating in South Vietnam.” 

Many lower level elements of Viet Cong 
forces are recruited within South Vietnam. 
“However, the thousands of reported cases of 
VO kidnappings and terrorism make it abun- 
dantly clear that threats and other pressures 
by the Viet Cong play a major part in such 
recruiting.” # 
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2. Many of the weapons and much of the 
ammunition and other supplies used by the 
Viet Cong have been sent into South Viet- 
nam by Hanoi. The VC now use many types 
of weapons for which all ammunition must 
come from outside sources. Communist 
China and other communist states have been 
the prime suppliers of these weapons and 
ammunition and they have primarily chan- 
neled them through North Vietnam.“ 

3. The directing force behind the effort to 
conquer South Vietnam is the Communist 
Party in the North, the Lao Dong (Workers) 
Party, which is an integral part of the Hanoi 
regime. Through its Central Committee, 
which controls the government of the North, 
the Lao Dong Party directs the total military 
and political effort of the VO. Military High 
Command in the North trains the men and 
sends them into South Vietnam. Central Re- 
search Agency, North Vietnam’s central in- 
telligence organization, directs the elaborate 
espionage and subversion effort.” 

4. Under Hanoi’s overall direction the com- 
munists have established an extensive ma- 
chine for carrying on the war within South 
Vietnam. The focal point is the Central Office 
for South Viet-Nam with its political and 
military subsections, and other specialized 
agencies. A subordinate part of this Central 
Office is the Liberation Front for South Viet- 
nam, which was formed at Hanoi’s order in 
1960. Its principle function is to influence 
opinion abroad and to create the false im- 
pression that North Vietnam's aggression in 
the South is an indigenous rebellion.” 

The Geneva Agreement prohibited rein- 
forcement of foreign military forces in Viet- 
Nam and the introduction of new military 
equipment, but allowed replacement of exist- 

military personnel and equipment.” 
Prior to late 1961, South Vietnam received 
military equipment and supplies from the 
United States and the United States Military 
Assistance Advisory Group had enlarged to 
approximately 900 men. These actions, which 
constituted replacements for French train- 
ing and advisory personnel withdrawn after 
1954 and replacement for equipment in Viet- 
nam in 1954, were justified under the Geneva 
Agreement * and were reported to the ICC.” 

The intensification of North Vietnamese 
aggression during 1961, as documented in 
A Threat to the Peace and reported by the 
ICC as violations of the Geneva Agreement, 
brought greatly intensified American assist- 
ance. The governing principle of Interna- 
tional Law is that material breach of a treaty 
by one party releases the other party from all 
obligation under the treaty “ or at least en- 
titles that party to withhold compliance 
equivalently until the defaulting party 
honors its obligations. 

The inescapable conclusion derivable from 
Aggression from the North, which is an up- 
dated version of A Threat to the Peace, which 
is, in turn, the evidence verified by the ICC 
in its 1962 Report, is that North Vietnam has 
committed direct and indirect aggression 
against South Vietmam and has been in 
continuing violation of the Geneva Agree- 
ment since 1954. 

4. The Ancillary Question of 1956 Elections 

As previously stated, Vietnamese elections 
Were vaguely alluded to in Article 14(a) of 
the Geneva Agreement on the Cessation of 
Hostilities; and the unsigned Final Declara- 
tion of the Geneva Conference expressed the 
fond hope that elections would be held in 
July 1956. 

Much has been made of the fact that these 
elections were not held, with some critics 
blaming South Vietnam and even the United 
States for the fact that they were not held. 

Reference to the July 21, 1965 Unilateral 
Declaration of the United States, as previ- 
ously noted, demonstrates: (1) that the 
United States had nothing to say on the 
point other than that it believed in self- 
determination; and (2) that it favored free 
elections “supervised by the United Nations” 
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in the case of nations “divided against their 
will.” The United States has no right to force 
any free country to agree to hold elections; 
therefore, the relevant question would ap- 
pear to be what South Vietnam did about 
these elections. 

At the 1954 Geneva Conference the repre- 
sentatives of what was to be non-Communist 
(South) Vietnam “vainly protested 
the partition of the country and against the 
principle of general elections being agreed 
upon when more than half of the voters 
would be north of the 17th parallel. It vainly 
asked that the whole territory and population 
be placed under the control of the United 
Nations until reestablishment of peace and 
security would permit the holding of really 
free general elections.” # 

South Vietnam subsequently refused to 
acquiesce in the holding of elections. On July 
16, 1955, Prime Minister Diem gave the basis 
for his Government’s stand: 

“We did not sign the Geneva agreements. 
We are not bound in any way by these agree- 
ments entered into against the will of the 
Vietnamese people. Our policy is a policy of 
peace, but nothing will divert us from our 
goal: the unity of our country—a unity in 
freedom and not in slavery. 

“We do not reject the principle of elec- 
tions as a peaceful and democratic means to 
achieve unity. But elections can be one of the 
foundations of true democracy only on the 
condition that they are absolutely free. And 
we shall be skeptical about the possibility of 
achieving the conditions of free elections in 
the north under the regime of oppression 
carried on by the Vietminh,” 4 

The position of South Vietnam that there 
was no obligation to abide by terms of the 
nebulous Final Declaration was sustained by 
the United Kingdom, one of the Co-Chairmen 
of the Geneva Conference: 

Her Majesty’s government has always re- 
garded it as a desirable thing that these elec- 
tions should be held and advised the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Vietnam to enter 
consultations with the Vietminh authorities 
in order to insure that all the necessary con- 
ditions obtained for a free expression of the 
national will as a preliminary to holding free 
general elections by secret ballot. Neverthe- 
less, Her Majesty’s government does not agree 
that (South Vietnam) is legally obliged to 
follow the course . . It may be recalled that, 
at the final session of the Geneva Conference 
on Indo-China . .. the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment formally protested “against the hasty 
conclusion of the Armistice Agreements by 
the French and Vietminh high commands 
only“. . and “against the fact that the 
French high command was pleased to take 
the right, without a preliminary agreement 
of the delegation of (South Vietnam), to set 
the date of future elections.“ © 

Therefore it would appear that South 
Vietnam had no legal obligation to agree to 
the 1956 elections because: 

(a) It was not a party to the Geneva 
Agreement or Final Declaration and had 
made a timely objection. 

(b) The Final Declaration had no legal 
effect. 

(c) The Final Declaration itself estab- 
lishes umreconciled preconditions in Para- 
graph 7 to the holding of elections: 

(1) That there be prior. . . settlement 
of political problems, effected on the basis of 
respect for the principles of independence, 
unity and territorial integrity 

(2) That it be assured that the elections 
be “free.” 

In the event they felt aggrieved at the re- 
sultant state of affairs, it would appear that 
North Vietnam's legal recourse would have 
been to the ICC under the Geneva Agree- 
ment; however, it also appears that her posi- 
tion would not have been tenable in the 
light of the evidence. North Vietnam's 
choice of remedies was aggression against 
South Vietnam. 
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5. Conclusion 


Since 1954, South Vietnam has been de- 
fending itself against aggression by North 
Vietnam. The right of individual and collec- 
tive self defense is certainly an undeniable 
facet of sovereignty.“ The Government of 
South Vietnam and the United States are 
collectively defending South Vietnam 
against North Vietnam, which has continu- 
ously breached the Geneva Agreement since 
its inception. Therefore, the joint action of 
South Vietnam and the United States is 
legally justified under the Geneva Agree- 
ment, 


B. Legality pursuant to the SEATO Treaty 
1. The SEATO Treaty 


The Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty was concluded at Manila, September 
8, 1954 by Australia, France, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the Republic of the Philippines, 
the Kingdom of Thailand, the United King- 
dom and the United States to enter into force 
February 19, 1955.” 

SEATO was concluded by the parties to 
“strengthen the fabric to peace and freedom 
and to uphold the principle of democracy, 
individual liberty and the rule of law, and 
to promote the economic well-being and de- 
velopment of all peoples in the treaty area 

. to declare publicly and formally their 
sense of unity, so that any potential aggres- 
sor will appreciate that the Parties stand to- 
gether in the area, and. to coordinate 
their efforts for collective defense. “ The 
treaty declares that it is operative in accord- 
ance with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions.” 

An “Understanding of the United States of 
America” is incorporated in the treaty and 
provides, in part, that “aggression and armed 
attack . . in Article IV, Le 1, apply 
only to communist aggression. . 

Article IV, paragraph 1, states tke individ- 
ual commitment of parties, l. e., “Each Party 

that aggression by means of armed 
attack in the treaty area against any of the 
Parties or against any State or territory 
which the Parties by unanimous agreement 
may hereafter designate, would endanger its 
own peace and safety, and agrees that it will 
in that event act to meet the common danger 
in accordance with its constitutional proc- 
esses. Measures taken under this paragraph 
shall be immediately reported to the Security 
Council of the United Nations.” 5 

The Protocol to the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty also concluded by the 
parties at Manila, September 8, 1954, states 
that “The Parties to the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty unanimously desig- 
nate for the purposes of Article IV of the 
Treaty the States of Cambodia and Laos and 
the free territory under the jurisdiction of 
the State of Vietnam. 

The United States Senate ratified the 
SEATO Treaty on February 1, 1955, by a vote 
of 82 to 1.8 


2. United States assistance to South Vietnam 
under the Seato Commitment 
United States assistance to South Vietnam 
has, of course, been evolutionary. Specific re- 
quests to which the United States have re- 
sponded, pursuant to the authority of Article 
IV, Paragraph 1, are contained in the: 
(a) Message from President Eisenhower to 
the President of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters of Viet-Nam, October 23, 1954; and 


the 

(b) Exchange of Messages between Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Ngo Dinh Diem 
of the Republic of Viet-Nam, December 7 and 
December 14, 1961. 

There have been numerous other requests 
over the years for additional aid in order to 
meet the high order of North Vietnamese ag- 
gression. President Johnson summarized this 
point in his July 28, 1965 speech, “We Will 
Stand in Vietnam”, when he said: “. . . we 
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are in Viet-Nam to fulfill one of the most 
solemn pledges of the American nation. 
Three Presidents—President Eisenhower, 
President Kennedy, and your present Presi- 
dent—over 11 years have committed them- 
selves and have promised to help defend this 
small and valiant nation (South Viet- 
nam)." 5 
8. Conclusion 

The United States response to North Viet- 
namese on against South Vietnam is 
valid under the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty because: 

(a) South Vietnam is expressly covered by 
the Protocol to the Treaty; 

(b) South Vietnam requested the assist- 
ance of the United States; and, 

(c) The United States responded in ac- 
cordance with Article IV, paragraph 1 of the 
Treaty. 

C. Legality pursuant to the United Nations 
Charter 


1. Legality of SEATO Treaty under the 
Charter 


(a) Regions subject to collective arrange- 
ments; The question of legality of American 
action in Vietnam would seem to be partially 
determined by the legality of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty under the 
United Nations Charter. 

In spite of the North Atlantic 
(NATO) precedent, critics of America’s Viet- 
nam policy have revived an old argument 
unsuccesfully made by the Soviet Govern- 
ment against NATO on March 31, 1949; i.e., 

(1) The Soviet Government stated in 1949 
that the North Atlantic Treaty “embraces 
states located in both hemispheres of the 
globe and has not as its aim settlement of 
any regional issues.” “ 

(2) Current critics of SEATO have stated 
that: “The concept that the United States— 
a country separated by oceans and thouands 
of miles from Southeast Asia—could validly 
be considered a member of a regional system 
implanted in Southeast Asia is utterly alien 
to the regional systems envisaged in the 
charter.“ 

All Soviet objections to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, including the one based on the con- 
cept of regions, were rejected by the Foreign 
Ministers of the contracting parties:“ and 
the United States Ambassador Austin replied 
to the Soviet charges, April 14, 1949, stating 
that the North Atlantic Treaty “is a formal 
acknowledgment of the repeatedly demon- 
strated fact that the nation on both sides of 
the North Atlantic have a national commu- 
nity of interest and of democratic 
ideals 

In the case of NATO it was obvious, as a 
result of two World Wars fought by the 
United States and European allies against a 
European enemy, that there was a valid com- 
munity of interest. 

As regards Southeast Asia, valid regional 
issues emanate from the role of the United 
States in the Korean Police Action, World 
War II and the Spanish American War, the 
Open Door Policy, the opening of Japan to 
Western trade, the presence of allies in 
Southeast Asia and the location of the State 
of Hawail and American territories in the 
South Pacific, 

The argument which was unconvincing 
as regard Europe and the United States in 
1949 is equally unconvincing as regards 
Southeast Asia and the United States in 
1966. Oceans, we have found by experience, 
do not make regional boundaries. Further- 
more, since the SEATO Treaty was concluded 
in 1954, the effect of the doctrine of estoppel 
by laches might be considered.” 

Other arguments made by current SEATO 
critics and past NATO critics on Charter 
grounds are the same or similar; * it would 
be most beneficial, therefore, to simply 
analyze how SEATO squares with the Char- 
ter. As a general proposition it might be 
stated at the outset (without intent to rely 
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upon the proposition) that critics of Ameri- 
can Vietnamese policy are incredibly eager to 
argue that the United Nations Charter—and 
the United States Constitution—mean 
exactly what they say, ignoring the fact that, 
for better or worse, they are growing docu- 
ments that have been subjected to consider- 
able interpretative change. For example, Ar- 
ticle 47 of the Charter says “There shall be 
established a Military Staff Committee to 
advise and assist the Security Council on all 
question relating to . . maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security.. There 
is no Military Staff Committee. Article 39 
states that “The Security Council shall de- 
termine the existence of any threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggres- 
sion ...” yet we have the precedent of the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution, whereby the 
General Assembly assumed this duty on an 
important occasion. Article 19 states that 
“A member... in arrears in the payment 
of its financial contributions to the Organi- 
zation shall have no vote in the General As- 
sembly if two or more years’ of contribu- 
tions are unpaid unless delinquency is due 
to conditions beyond the control of the 
Member. Conditions beyond the control” of 
a member appear, as a result of a recent 
precedent, to mean a member (at least a 
powerful one) need not pay for things he 
does not like. The only point to be made 
here is that attempting strict construction of 
a constitutional document, however emo- 
tionally gratifying, is folly. The “States- 
Righters” in the United States unsuccess- 
fully attempt to assert this type of Constitu- 
tional construction in the courts every day. 

Chapter VII of the United Nations Charter, 
entitled, “Action With Respect to Threats to 
the Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and Acts 
of Aggression,” commences with Article 39, 
which states that “The Security Council shall 
determine the existence of any threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggres- 
sion...” and ends with Article 51 which 
states that: 

“Nothing in the present Charter shall im- 
pair the inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defense if an armed attack oc- 
curs against a Member of the United Na- 
tions, until the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security . 

In the Vietnam instance we have two qual- 
ifying factors: 

(a) A constructive attack against a mem- 
ber, the United States, as a member of a col- 
lective defense organization; and, 

(b) Direct attacks against the United 
States by North Vietnamese forces in the 
Gulf of Tonkin. Notably, these attacks were 
immediately reported to the Security Coun- 
cil as required by Article 51.4 and no United 
Nations machinery was rushed into being. 

Chapter VIII of the Charter, entitled “Re- 
gional Arrangements” commences with Ar- 
ticle 52 which states that “Nothing in the 
present Charter precludes the existence of 
regional arrangements for dealing with 
such matters relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security as are ap- 
propriate for regional action, provided that 
such arrangements or agencies are consistent 
with the and Principles of the 
United Nations.” 

Article 1, under Chapter I, Purposes and 
Principles, indicates first of all that the pur- 
pose of the United Nations is “To maintain 
international peace and security, and to that 
end: to take effective collective measures for 
the prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace, and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace 

Article 53, in reference to enforcement of 
its own decisions, states that “The Security 
Council shall, where appropriate, utilize such 
regional arrangements or agencies for en- 
forcement action under its authority .. .” 
This Article is often quoted as relevant; how- 
ever, due to its sole application to enforce- 
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ment of Security Council decisions, it is not 
at all relevant. 

Clearly the SEATO Treaty, and action 
taken thereunder, is valid under the Charter 
because: 

1. It fulfills the requirements of Article 151 
in that it is an arrangement for collective 
self-defense.“ 

2. It fulfills the requirements of Articles 
52 and 1 in that it is a regional arrangement 
for the collective maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. 

Until such time as the Security Council 
chooses to act, the regional action is war- 
ranted, and may even be mandatory, under 
the United Nations Charter. 

Requirements of notice to the Security 
Council, pursuant to Article 51 of the Charter 
and Article IV, paragraph 1, of the SEATO 
Treaty have been met as follows: 

1. The Security Council must be held to 
have had judicial notice of all actions in this 
age of instantaneous communications. Nei- 
ther article states who must give the notice. 
In fact, pursuant to Charter Article 25 any 
member, or a non-member who is party to 
a dispute, could instigate action in the Secu- 
rity Council or General Assembly. No nation 
has seen fit to do anything. 

2. United States reports to the Security 
Council of Article 51 responses to North Viet- 
namese aggression have been made as fol- 
lows: 

a. The August, 1964 report of the attacks 
on American ships in the Gulf of Tonkin.” 

b. A February 7, 1965 letter of complaint to 
the President of the Security Council re- 
garding attacks on Pleiku and Tuy Hoa bases, 
and other areas.” 

c. A February 27, 1964 filing with the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council of the special 
report, Aggression from the North, the Rec- 
ord of North Viet-Nam’s Campaign to Con- 
quer South Viet- Nam. 

d. The formal submission, in January, 
1966, by the United States of the Vietnam 
question, together with a draft resolution 
calling for discussions seeking peaceful set- 
tlement on the basis of the Geneva accords,” 

There have been numerous other reports, 
including one by President Johnson on July 
29, 1965.” 

The status of the matter in the Security 
Council has been summarized by Mr. Meeker 
as follows: 

1. The Council has taken no action to re- 
store peace and security in Southeast Asia; 
and 

2. The Council has not expressed criticism 
of United States action.” 

Secretary General U Thant has now stated 
that the reason the United Nations could 
not undertake a peace-keeping role in Viet- 
nam is because the Soviet Union, France and 
probably Great Britain do not want it to 
do so. He has said that the reason there is 
no United Nations role in Vietnam now is 
the same as in 1954, ie. that when the 
Southeast Asia issue went to the Geneva 
Conference most of the principal protago- 
nists, including Communist China, were not 
members of the United Nations.” This state- 
ment gives a clear indication that the United 
Nations now considers peace-keeping in ac- 
cordance with the United Nations Charter 
purposes and principles clearly up to some 
other authority than itself, at least when 
non-members are involved. 

2. Conclusion 

The United States, in performance of its 
SEATO commitment to South Vietnam is 
acting in accordance with its legal obliga- 
tions to the United Nations.” 

D. Legality pursuant to the United States 
Constitution 

1. Domestic legal basis for American ac- 
tion in Vietnam: The action of the United 
States in Vietnam is predicated upon several 
acts of the Executive and the Congress: 
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(a) The SEATO Treaty entered into on 
Executive authority and advised and con- 
sented to by the United States Senate. 

(b) The many appropriations for military 
and economic aid to Vietnam jointly ap- 
proved by Congress and the President since 
1954,74 

(c) The Southeast Asia Resolution which 
states: 

That the Congress approves and supports 
the determination of the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, to take all necessary meas- 
ures to repel any armed attack against the 
forces of the United States and to prevent 
further aggression 

Consonant with the Constitution of the 
United States and the Charter of the United 
Nations and in accordance with its obliga- 
tions under the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty, the United States is therefore, 
prepared, as the President determines, to 
take all necessary steps, including the use 
of armed force, to assist any member or 
protocol state of the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty requesting assistance in 
defense of its freedom . .* 

The Southeast Asia Resolution was passed 
by a Senate vote of 88 to 2 and a House vote 
of 416 to 0.% Senator William J. Fulbright, 
in an exchange on the Senate floor with Sen- 
ator John S. Cooper, August 6, 1964, stated 
that he felt the resolution would give the 
President advance authority to take what- 
ever action he deemed necessary respecting 
South Vietnam and its defense or with 
respect to the defense of any other country, 
pursuant to Article IV, of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty, indicating 
that the manner of withdrawing this au- 
thority would be by concurrent resolution.” 

The Southeast Asia Resolution is in ef- 
fect today. Off-hand remarks by critics that 
Congress may not have known what it was 
doing when it voted for the Resolution are 
refuted by: (1) Senator Fulbright’s expres- 
sion of views previously noted; and, (2) 
the defeat, 94 to 2, of Senator Morse's 
amendment to the subsequent March 1, 
1966 military appropriations bill to provide 
that the “ ‘joint resolution to promote the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security in Southeast Asia’ is hereby re- 
pealed.” 78 

It seems academic in the face of joint Ex- 
ecutive and Congressional approval of ac- 
tions over the years relative to Vietnam to 
broadly discuss the separation of powers 
doctrine and related Constitutional issues. 
As to the Executive power to commit forces 
abroad without prior Congressional approval, 
it has been held repeatedly, as an adjunct 
to his Section 2, Article II power as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, that the President has 
the authority to deploy the country’s mili- 
tary forces abroad and, in fact, into combat. 
Since the Constitution was adopted, there 
have been some 125 such instances, starting 
with the “undeclared war” with France 
from 1798-1800, and including President 
Truman's sending of 250,000 troops to Ko- 
rea during the Police Action and President 
Eisenhower's sending of 14,000 troops to Leb- 
anon in 1958.7 

The ancillary question of the alleged ne- 
cessity of a declaration of war to proceed as 
the United States is proceeding in Vietnam 
is equally untenable for the reasons that: 

(1) As previously outlined, Executive au- 
thority has been held sufficient on all prior 
occasions, including the important and 
analagous precedent of Korea. 

(2) Congress, by its Southeast Asia Reso- 
lution and other supporting acts, has given 
the equivalent of a declaration of war, Le., 
carte blanche to act under the SEATO Treaty 
which as a Treaty is—the supreme law of the 
land—pursuant to Article VI of the United 
States Constitution. 

Congress, it is true, has the power to de- 
clare war by Article I, Section 8; however, it 
is a virtue or curse resulting from the fact 
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that the Constitution is an evolutionary doc- 
ument rather liberally construed over the 
years, that pragmatically this power has de- 
volved in part upon the President via his 
powers as Commander in Chief and as the 
organ of communication with foreign pow- 
ers.” 
2. Conclusion 

It must be concluded, therefore, that the 
actions taken by the President and the Con- 
gress relative to Vietnam are Constitutional. 


IV. GUIDELINES FOR INTERNATIONAL COOPERA- 
TION IN DETERMINING VIABLE ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS AND INSTITUTIONS CAPABLE OF DEALING 
WITH VIETNAM AND OTHER THREATS TO THE 
PEACE 
During October of 1965, the President of 

the United States held a White House Con- 

ference on International Cooperation “to 
search and explore and canvass and 
thoroughly discuss every conceivable ap- 
proach and avenue of cooperation that could 
lead to peace.” Pursuant to the Conference 
call, many organizations working in the field 
of international cooperation requested con- 
tributions of material from interested citi- 
zens for incorporation into reports to be pre- 
sented to the President. In common with 
many others I received, and responded to, 
such a request from the Committee for Re- 
search on the Development of International 

Institutions of the National Citizens’ Com- 

mission on International Cooperation. 

The intervening months since the White 
House Conference have not brought the vast 
and spontaneous outpouring and inter- 
change of intellectual product by govern- 
mental and private sources that many had 
envisioned, It might, therefore, prove bene- 
ficial for individuals who presented ideas for 
White House consideration to make them 
known publicly with a view to expediting 
the avowed goals of the Conference, For this 
purpose, my rudimentary answers to two 
questions posed by the Committee for Re- 
search and Development of International In- 
stitutions are presented. There was no spe- 
cific reference to Vietnam in my remarks; 
however, their application to this inclusive 
problem should be obvious. The questions of 
the Committee and the answers given are: 

A. Is there a need to search, explore, eram- 
ine, and discuss every avenue that could lead 
to peace? 

In answering the question it is assumed 
that honorable peace in the abstract is al- 
ready a settled goal. It seems superfluous at 
this juncture in history to discuss the need 
and desire for peace. Peace is our unfulfilled 
promise to all who we have sent into battle 
since 1917 and to all the people of the world. 

Since peace is such an elusive goal, the 
answer to the question as posed must be: 
Yes. Exhaustive, pragmatic intellectual en- 
deavor is required for at least two reasons: 

1. Although peace is a settled goal, it has 
never been adequately characterized. It can 
mean at least three things: 

(a) Mere absence of war; 

(b) Immunity from conditions reasonably 
calculated to result in war; or, 

(c) An order whereby war is rendered im- 
possible through control mechanisms, 

2. Insufficient consideration has been 
given in contemplating and establishing in- 
ternational institutions to the non-universal- 
ity of ideological, political, social, legal and 
moral values. Resultantly institutions such 
as the League of Nations, United Nations, and 
International Court of Justice do not appear 
to grow from the moment of their inception, 
but rather to gradually lose influence. 

We must, therefore, precisely define our 
goal and attempt to ascertain which parts of 
our goal might be achieved through the in- 
strumentality of broad institutions, and 
which parts might best be achieved on an 
ad hoc basis. 

The same definitive effort is required to 
resolve ultimate questions such as: 

1. What is the range of permissible intra- 
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national and international conduct in at- 
tempting to change governmental form? 

2. What are the universal minimum stand- 
ards of government? 

3. What is aggression? 

4. What are the limits of legitimate na- 
tional self-interest and spheres of influence? 

5. Under what conditions may one or more 
states acquire property rights in the territory 
of another state? 

6. What are the rights of terrestrial states 
in space and relative to territorial rights of 
states over air space? 

7. What are the reasonable limitations 
upon the doctrine of self-determination? 

8. What are the distinctions between 
peaceful and non-peaceful activities? 

It would seem that the continuum of sac- 
rifice required of each generation and each 
individual in preserving our free society 
would require that we make every effort to 
mount an intellectual offensive calculated 
to achieve honorable peace. If we can be 
instrumental in such an endeavor we will 
certainly not have lived entirely in vain. 

B. If so, how can the United States, in the 
public or private sector, best organize a 
broad research program designed to develop 
institutions with sufficient resources, tech- 
niques and brainpower to work continually 
toward the fulfillment of these objectives? 

In dealing with a problem so complex as 
the achievement of honorable peace it is 
necessary to think in terms of total mobili- 
zation of resources. Therefore, a vast gov- 
ernmentally-based project like the Manhat- 
tan District of World War II which deyel- 
oped the atom bomb is proposed. However, to 
give it a degree of operational independence, 
the project might be set up in the quasi- 
governmental manner of the Rand Corpora- 
tion. 

Capability criteria would have to be estab- 
lished for a broad-gauge, interprofessional 
project of board of directors which would re- 
port directly to the President of the United 
States. The project would be funded by the 
United States but authorized to solicit and 
accept public contributions on a tax-free 
basis. 

Thereafter, there would be three primary 
project goals: 

1. Information Retrieval, A great deal of 
random research effort has been, and is being, 
expended in the United States and elsewhere 
in the fields of public international law and 
international cooperation.“ 

The product of this research, which might 
be deemed the basic research product, must 
be collected, analyzed, correlated and re- 
duced to a form whereby it can be readily 
found and utilized.* 

A research staff would have to attack the 
vast information retrieval problem on a com- 
puter program basis. 

2. Brainpower Mobilization. The problems 
to be solved cut across many disciplines. 
Objective criteria for inclusion of indi- 
viduals and organizations in a brain pool 
would have to be set; and these individuals 
would have to be identified and classified. 
Various governmental and professional orga- 
nizations could be enlisted in this effort. 

The brain pool would also be computerized. 
Every qualified individual would be on file 
and could be instantenously searched out by 
a computer on the basis of his qualifications. 

3. Problem Characterization. A problem- 
identification questionnaire would be pre- 
pared under project auspices and sent to all 
members of the brain pool. Answers would 
be analyzed and problems characterized us- 
ing computer techniques. 

We would now have all prerequisites for 
launching the applied research systems ef- 
fort, 1.e., organization, funds, basic research 
product, brain pool, and the requisite set 
of problems. The next step would be to 
utilize the computer technique to: (1) re- 
trieve all basic research materials relevant 
to each problem; and (2) identify all brain 
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pool members qualified to contribute to the 
solution of the problems. 

A project staff could be built from many 
of the brain pool members, Others would be 
utilized on a project basis. Wherever possible, 
the people required would be brought to- 
gether for a full-time effort. Others could 
work on research projects as they now do, 
i.e. individually or on a group basis. Proce- 
dures would have to be set up to enable in- 
dividuals to meet and report inter se as 
required, At any rate, all existing valid re- 
search techniques would be adopted and 
sophisticated. 

Promulgation of proposed action plans 
would, of course, be ancillary to many re- 
search projects. Further effort along these 
lines would be effectuated pursuant to sec- 
ondary research projects. The over-all project 
board could also be given a policy role at 
this level. 

The project applied research product would 
be to the President of the United 
States for action and also be made a matter 
of public record. 

In the event of success in these various 
research endeavors, it is hoped that viable 
international peacekeeping machinery could 
be promulgated. 

A pilot study of the proposed problem 
solving approach has been conducted by the 
Special Committee on Space Law of the State 
Bar of Michigan. The author and G. Vernon 
Leopold, Esq., of that committee, relying 
upon backgrounds in international law and 
the sciences, elicited two ultimate questions 
relative to space jurisdictional problems: 
(1) Are there readily identifiable physical 
characteristics of space flight, so-called, that 
render it capable of differentiation from non- 
space flight for jurisdictional purposes? and, 
(2) If so, by what means and by what au- 
thority might space flight be controlled? 

A survey was made of all existing literature 
upon the subject; and the inter-disciplinary 
brainpower requirement was determined. 
Contact was made with: the American Rocket 
Society (now the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics); research and 
development corporations; and, universities. 

The necessary brainpower was thereby 
identified and an interdisciplinary commit- 
tee of lawyers, sclentists and engineers was 
set up on a voluntary basis. The problems 
were proposed and refined and research proj- 
ect assignments were delineated. The tech- 
nique, which we came to call the Techno- 
legal Approach, required close, inter-profes- 
sional effort at the working level. Ultimately 
it resulted in several fruitful interim 
studies. 

It is in essence, the Technolegal Approach 
that is recommended herein for the broad 
intellectual assault upon the barriers to 
honorable peace. 


v. CONCLUSION 


Admittedly it is difficult at this juncture, 
after the War to End Wars, the War to Make 
the World Safe for Democracy, the formation 
of the United Nations and the prosecution of 
the Korean police action in the name of the 
United Nations to find ourselyes not much 
closer to the goal of eternal peace. We are 
faced, it seems, with the somber possibility 
that our sacrifice is a continuum; and that 
we may never be finished paying for our lib- 
erty, or for the liberty we want others to 
have. If this is s0, I hope we are as firm in 
our determination to prevail as all who went 
before. Let us keep in mind, however, that 
our greatest challenge is to seek more and 
more bases for accommodations and viable 
institutions aimed at greater international 
cooperation. 
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Thanat Khoman, and Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk issued a joint statement at Wash- 

D.C., restating that “this (SEATO) 
treaty obligation is individual as well as col- 
lective.” On May 6, 1962, when General 
Phoumis forces were routed in Laos, the 
United States unilaterally dispatched Ma- 
rine and Army forces to Thailand. Within a 
few days. British, Australian, New Zealand 
and Philippine units joined them, Crozier, 
107. 

da ibid, 66. 

101 Cong. Rec. 1060 (1955), cited at 
Eberhard P. Deutsch, “The legality of the 
United States Position in Vietnam,” 52, Amer. 
Bar Assn. J. No. 5, May, 1966, 436, 437 (cited 
hereinafter as Deutsch); “The (Senate) 
committee (on Foreign Relations) is not im- 
pervious to the risks which this treaty en- 
tails. It fully appreciates that acceptance of 
these obligations commits the United States 
to a course of action over a vast expanse of 
the Pacific. Yet these risks are consistent 
with our own highest interests.” Quoted at 
Meeker, 481. 

5 Background, 67-88. 

% Background, 84-86. Specific reference is 
made in President Kennedy’s letter to the 
statement in the Unilateral Declaration at 
Geneva that the United States “would view 
any renewal of the aggression in violation 
of the (Geneva) agreements with grave con- 
cern and as seriously threatening interna- 
tional peace and security.” p. 84. 

Department of State Public. 7937, Far 
Eastern Series 137, released August, 1965. 

5 Bishop, 587, reprinting Soviet memo- 
randum to seyen sponsoring governments of 
NATO from U.S. Senate, For. Rel. Comm. 
ist Cong., 1st session, Documents Relating 
to the North Atlantic Treaty, p. 112 (1949). 

s “American Policy Vis-A-Vis Vietnam, in 
light of Our Constitution, the United Na- 
tions Charter, the 1954 Geneva Accords, and 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty,” Lawyers Committee on American 
Policy Toward Vietnam, p. 3 (cited herein- 
after as Committee). As an aside, note that 
“the Committee” relies on what it considers 
to be favorable precedents at pp. 2-3; how- 
ever, on p. 7 where precedents appear un- 
ruly, they are somehow reminded of a passage 
in Gulliver’s Travels that states precedents 
merely justify “iniquitous (sic) opinions” 
and should apparently not be considered by 
fairminded men. 

w Bishop, 588, 

© ibid, 589. 

“ Doctrines of estoppel are not foreign to 
International Law; see e.g, The Chorzow 
Factory Case, Perm, Ct. of Intl. Just. 1927, 
P. C. I. J., Series A, No. 9, P. 31; and, The 
“Tinoco Claims Arbitrations”: Great Britain 
vs, Costa Rica, Chief J. Taft, Sole Arbitrator, 
Oct, 18, 1923, Intl. Arbitral Awards 369. 

e See e.g.; (1) arguments in 1949 Soviet 
memorandum protesting the North Atlantic 
Treaty as violative of Charter Articles 51, 52 
and 3; (2) rejection of the Soviet position by 
the 12 foreign ministers signing the treaty 
on the grounds that the treaty is clearly 
defensive and directed only against armed 
aggression; and, (3) the reply of Ambassador 
Austin to the charges in the General As- 
sembly wherein he states that the treaty is 
designed to “coordinate the exercise of the 
right of self-defense cally recognized 
in Article 51” and that “Articles 52 and 53 
deal with enforcement action and not action 
for self-defense . . .” Bishop, 587-589, see foot- 
notes 59, 60 and 61, for original citations. The 
Soviet arguments were obviously rejected; 
NATO has been in force from 1949 to date. 

U. N. Gen. Assembly Off. Rec. 5th Sess., 
Supplement No, 20 (A/1775) (1950). 

“Security Council Hears U.S. Charges of 
North Viet-Namese Attacks: Statement by 
Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. Representative in 
the Security Council, August 5, 1964, 124-127, 
from Dept. of State Bulletin, August 24, 1964, 
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272-274, detailing August 2, 1964 attack on 
Maddoz and August 4, 1964 attack on Mad- 
dort and C. Turner Joy, all in international 
waters. 

* See footnotes 46 re obvious inherent right 
of self-defense of non-member of UN. 

o See footnote 64. The Council debated but 
adopted no resolutions, Meeker, 479. 

o Background, 140, Dept. of State Bulletin., 
February 22, 1965, 240-241. Mr. Stevenson 
stated therein: “We deeply regret that the 
Hanoi regime, in its statement of August 8, 
1964 . . explicitly denied the right of the 
Security Council to examine this problem.” 
p. 150. 

* Background, 190; Dept. of State Bulletin, 
March 22, 1965, 419. 

Meeker, 479; Dept. of State Bulletin, 
February 14, 1966, 231. Ambassador Goldberg 
stated; “We are firmly convinced that in 
light of its obligations under the Charter to 
maintain international peace and security 
.. . The Council should address itself 
urgently and positively to this situation and 
exert its most vigorous endeavors and its 
immense prestige to finding a prompt solu- 
tion to it” Deutsch, 439-440, United States 
Mission to the U.N. Press Releases 4798 and 
4799, January 31, 1966. 

Deutsch, 439-440. 

n Meeker, 479. 

7 Detroit News, May 12, 1966, P. 1-A, New 
York, UPI dispatch. 

™ See the Resolution unanimously adopted 
by the House of Delegates of the American 
Bar Association on the joint recommendation 
of its Standing Committee on Peace and Law 
Through United Nations and Section of In- 
ternational and Comparative Law to the ef- 
fect “that the position of the United States 
in Vietnam is legal under international law, 
and is in accordance with (Articles 51 and 
52 of) the Charter of the United Nations and 
the Southeast Asia Treaty.” 112 Cong. Rec. 
4852-4853 (1966); Deutsch, 442. 

™e.g., May, 1965 Congress approved an ap- 
propriation of $700 million to meet Vietnam 
military requirements. Meeker, 487; Public 
Law 89-18—79 Stat. 109; March 1, 1966, Con- 
gress approved a $4.8 billion supplemental 
military authorization by votes of 392-4 and 
93-2; an amendment that would have limited 
Presidential authority to commit forces to 
Vietnam was rejected by the Senate 94-2. 
ibid, 487-488. 

"5 Background, 128; Text of Public Law 
88-408 (H.J. Res, 1145), 78 Stat. 384, approved 
August 10, 1964. 

% Meeker, 485. 

™ Meeker, 487; 110 Cong. Rec. 18409 (Aug. 6, 
1964) Senator Morse agreed, with regrets that 
this would be the case. Meeker, 487; 110 Cong. 
Rec. 18426-7 (Aug. 6, 1964). 

Deutsch, 442; 112 Cong. Rec. 4192 (1966). 
Motion to table Morse amendment carried 
92-5; motion to approve appropriation bill 
carried, 98-2, ibid., 4226, amd 4233 respec- 
tively. (It was announced that 5 absent Sen- 
ators would have voted yea.“ ibid, 4282). 

w Meeker, 484-85, (and 484-488 on general 
point of presidential power to commit United 
States Forces); Deutsch, 440, quoting State 
Department Position Paper prepared for Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, Nov. 
19, 1965, (and 440-442 on general point of 
constitutionality). 

„ Meeker, 488; Deutsch, 440, differentiating 
the President's broad power to make“ and 
“conduct” war; Edward S. Corwin, The Presi- 
dent: Office and Powers 1787-1957, N.. U. 
Press, N.Y., 1957, 225; “It is true that the Con- 
gress, by the Constitution alone has the power 
to declare war, But the President, by virtue 
of his duty to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, and by reason of the fact 
that he is Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, may resist force by force, where 
war in fact exists. He need not wait ‘for Con- 
gress to baptize it with a name.“ The Prize 
Cases, 2 Black, 635, 669 (1863). 

* These well-known sources, include: (a) 
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university-centered research projects; (b) 
national, state and local bar association com- 
mittees; (c) individual experts; (d) projects 
directed by private, public and quasi-public 
institutions. 

* Indications of how this might ultimately 
be accomplished include: (1) The Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology INTREX (in- 
formation transfer experiments) study of 
methods of making all knowledge instantly 
available, e.g., by telephone communication 
between computer and user, film projection 
and xerography; (2) Professor Naughton’s 
(of Pittsburgh) conceptual refinements of 
the INTREX scheme, i.e., a computer that 
would compare a reader's punchcard profile 
of his vocation and interests with the output 
of published materials and then alert him 
to whatever is relevant to his field. As a 
further step, the reader-profile system could 
be connected to an electrostatic copier that 
would reproduce selected materials at the 
reader’s desk; and, (3) NASA’s existent 
reader profile system (Selective Dissemina- 
tion of Information); whereby an IBM 7090 
computer matches professional literature 
profiles of scientists with key words from 
technical abstracts and sends out punch 
cards notifying the reader of what is avail- 
able. Discussed generally at Newsweek, Jan- 
uary 24, 1966, pp. 85-88. 

Reports on various phases of the pilot 
study appear at: 

(a) Leopold & Scafuri, “Law for the Space 
Age,” 38 Michigan State Bar Journal 12. 

(b) Space Law Forum, “Technolegal As- 
pects of Space Exploration,” sponsored by 
Michigan State Bar, American Rocket Society 
and Institute on Aeronautical Sciences, 
March 12, 1959. Rackham Building, Detroit, 
Michigan (proceedings unpublished). 

(o) Leopold & Scafuri, “Orbital and Super- 
Orbital Space Flight Trajectories-Jurisdic- 
tional Touchstones for a United Nations 
Space Authority,” 36 University of Detroit 
Law Journal, 515. Reprinted at Legal Prob- 
lems of Space Exploration; A Symposium 
prepared for the use of the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, United 
States Senate, 87th Cong., 1st Sess., Docu- 
ment No. 26, p. 520 et seq. 

(d) Leopold & Safuri, “Orbital Space Flight 
Under International Law,” 19 Federal Bar 
Journal 227. 

(e) Leopold, Scafuri, Lawrence, Hoeppner, 
“Jurisdictional Characterization of Cosmic 
Flight by Orbital Parameters: Technolegal 
Evaluation and Recommendations” ARS 
Paper No. 2202, Presented at American 
Rocket Society “Space Flight Report to the 
Nation”, Coliseum, New York City, October 
10, 1961. 

(f) Leopold, “Cosmic Surveillance by Space 
Flight Momentum,” 6 Wayne Law Review 311. 

(g) Seafuri, Space Law: A plea for the 
Technolegal Approach”, 41 Michigan State 
Bar Journal 42. 

(h) See also: Annual Reports of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Space Law, appearing in 
September issues of Michigan State Bar 
Journal, 1959 to date. 
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Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to direct the attention of 
the Members to a very interesting and 
challenging address which was presented 
at the 77th Colorado Conference on Social 
Welfare in November of last year, by Mr. 
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Arthur Carstens, administrator, labor 
programs, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

The questions to which Mr. Carstens 
directs his remarks are sorely demanding 
of answers today, and this gentleman has 
provided a keen and competent insight 
in answering them. I urge everyone to 
carefully review the facts and projections 
offered by Mr. Carstens: 


CHANGING PRIORITIES: FROM RAaTIONING OF 
SCARCITY TO DISTRIBUTON OF ABUNDANCE 


(By Arthur Carstens, administrator, labor 
programs, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, Los Angeles, pre- 
sented at the 77th Colorado Conference on 
Social Welfare, November 15 to 17, 1967) 


Nowhere are the goals of welfare during the 
post World War II years better defined than 
in an editorial that appeared in the London 
Times shortly after the great retreat from 
Dunkirk in 1940, while Britain stood alone 
against Nazi Germany. In the course of de- 
scribing what World War II was about, the 
Times declared: “If we speak of democracy, 
we do not mean a democracy which maintains 
the right to vote but forgets the right to 
work and the right to live. If we speak of free- 
dom, we do not mean the rugged individual- 
ism which excludes social organizations and 
economic planning. If we speak of equality, 
we do not mean a political equality nullified 
by social and economic privilege. If we speak 
of economic development, we think less of 
maximum productions (although this too 
will be required) than of equitable distri- 
bution.” 

This declaration expressed the mood of or- 
dinary people throughout the Western world. 
It served as the basis of Roosevelt's great 
Four Freedoms Pronouncement, and it was 
reflected in much of the social legislation for 
education, medical care, and social security 
that developed during the post-war years. It 
has served to support the trend in all rich 
countries toward fairly explicit commit- 
ments to the broad goals of economic devel- 
opment, full employment, equality of oppor- 
tunity for the young, social security, mini- 
mum standards not only of income but 
nutrition, health and education. 

Even though these basic welfare programs 
have achieved general acceptance, we are all 
aware of forces that are mounting heavier 
and heavier attacks on elements of the sys- 
tem. Alarmists protest that the country sim- 
ply can’t afford the level of welfare it now 
provides. Subscribers to the Readers Digest 
are informed that our social security pro- 
gram faces bankruptcy if present levels of 
benefits prevail. And there is a growing body 
of opinion that believes that welfare is the 
cause of social decadence, increasing crime, 
and urban riots. Welfare, according to these 
critics, undermines established work incen- 
tives and results in the breakdown of family 
stability. Finally, there is the growing dis- 
satisfaction of the poor who are now assert- 
ing that not only are they denied access to 
conventionally acceptable streams of work 
and property-related income, but somehow, 
funds allocated for welfare are siphoned off 
into upper and middle class channels. Only 
driblets reach the poorest one-fourth of our 
citizens. And, of course, each of us is aware 
of things that have gone wrong within the 
system, of inequities and shortcomings that 
must be corrected. 

This conference provides another oppor- 
tunity to evaluate our progress, examine our 
shortcomings and the views of our critics. 
Finally it may help us to identify means by 
which we can help ourselves and others con- 
cerned with welfare to respond creatively to 
the onrush of technological and social 
change. 

Shortage of time compels us to restrict 
this discussion to a limited number of ques- 
tions. I suggest these: 
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(1) What incomes should be defined as 
welfare payments? 

(2) Can we afford the present level of wel- 
fare benefits? Can we afford more? 

(3) What proportion of our welfare pay- 
ments reach the poor? Does it matter? 

(4) Are present welfare distribution sys- 
tems doing the job they are supposed to do? 
Can private enterprise do a better job? 

(5) What are the alternatives? 

(6) And finally, are the ultimate goals of 
welfare best served by transformation of wel- 
fare clients into Johnny and Jane Lunch- 
buckets—the citizens who at 7:00 a.m, dis- 
appear into factory caverns—or are our pur- 
poses equally or better served by Johnny or 
Jane Protectors who are challenging our Cal- 
vinist values of work and work-related in- 
come. Where is leisure and human develop- 
ment in our scale of values? 

Again, then, what payments are to be 
identified as welfare payments? I assume that 
we are all agreed that the 7 billion dollars 
paid by public agencies for public assistance 
are properly classified as a welfare payment. 
The inclusion of 20 billion paid annually as 
old age, survivors, and disability insurance 
should also properly be classified as a welfare 
payment. 

But do we include the 5 billion in public 
pension payments to public servants in the 
category of welfare payments? And where do 
we place the 2 million citizens who received 
3.6 billion dollars in pension benefits from 
corporations? Over half of these recipients 
of so-called free enterprise funds enjoy in- 
comes in excess of $10,000 per year as con- 
trasted with an average monthly pension 
income of about $1,000 per year for recipients 
of Social Security pension. Pensions paid by 
corporations are deducted from income tax 
payments and therefore reduce the amount 
available to the Treasur’. Pensions paid from 
Social Security also reduce the amount of 
money available in the Treasury. Query: 
Should all pensions—those resulting from in- 
come tax deductions and those paid for by 
tax funds—be subject to the same uniform 
requirements and privileges? 

I am clear as to the inclusion of 381 mil- 
lion dollars allocated to child welfare which 
come from the Treasury, but what about the 
$600 per child income tax deduction allow- 
ance? And where do we place alimony and 
court-ordered child support (tax deductible 
items)? As you know, income advantages re- 
sulting from income deductions—alimony 
and child support payments—far exceed 
amounts allocated from the Treasury for 
child welfare. Most advantages from tax de- 
ductibles accrue to upper income groups. 

Under present rules, if I am injured on the 
job and succeed in obtaining workmen’s 
compensation I am a welfare recipient. If I 
am injured on the highway and secure an in- 
surance settlement, what am I then? Should 
the $6 billion auto insurance program be 
looked upon as a welfare program? Should 
recipients of private insurance payments be 
included or excluded from our count of wel- 
fare recipients. Should persons injured on the 
highway be subject to the same requirements 
and receive the same benefits as persons in- 
jured at work? 

Are the 6,000 Colorado farmers who in 1966 
received $75 million to relax their food pro- 
duction efforts welfare recipients? The 
original arguments for farm subsidies was to 
help the farmer maintain a reasonable stand- 
ard of living. 

During the past two decades, trade unions 
and management have developed massive 
fringe benefits that paralleled many public 
tax-supported programs. The cost of these 
exceeds 8 billion dollars per year, all of which 
is tax deductible. Are the beneficiaries of 
these programs welfare recipients? Should 
an employed worker and his family or an ex- 
ecutive be entitled to a higher level of health 
benefits than are received by persons who are 
unemployed or who have no work attach- 
ment? 
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I cite these examples simply to remind 
ourselves of the multitude and variety of 
non-wage—non-property related income 
sources that have developed during post-war 
years in response either to technological or 
social change, or as a result of efforts by spe- 
cial interest groups to obtain public sources 
benefits not available to others. 

The automobile has compelled us to devise 
an entirely new type of welfare insurance. 
Agricultural technology has compelled us to 
develop a crop-related welfare system for 
farmers. The new stresses and strains of fam- 
ily life require us to devise new and expand 
established child support programs. We are 
aware, of course, of examples of special privi- 
leges obtained by various interest groups. 
Even if conditions in heaven are all they are 
alleged to be, they will not meet the living 
standards of a retired General Motors ex- 
ecutive living on a tax deductible pension. 
And Zaza Gabor unquestionably will live 
more comfortably on tax deductible alimony 
than she would on Social Security. 

We turn now to the question, “Can the 
country afford the present level of benefits? 
Can it afford more?” 

Public welfare expenditures for the year 
ending 1966 totalled $87 billion (including 
$32 billion for education). Private expendi- 
tures added an additional $46 billion. In 
1966 public expenditures accounted for 12 
percent of the total national income, in 1940, 
9 percent of our income was devoted to wel- 
fare. Although there has been steady prog- 
ress in the amount of resources made avail- 
able for welfare, there has been relatively 
little change in the proportion of funds used 
for this purpose. 

Our problem has been that welfare ex- 
penditures are always measured in terms of a 
local or a state budget. Pension payments are 
restricted in terms of an accumulated sav- 
ings account, The acceptable measure of the 
ability of a national community to afford any 
given level of welfare is the amount of the 
national income. The attention should be 
focused—not on a meagre county budget but 
on our almost $1 trillion national income. 

Turning to the next question, “What pro- 
portion of our welfare payments reach the 
poor? Does it matter?” 

According to a recent study of the Brook- 
ings Institute, less than 51 percent of princi- 
pal public welfare funds are actually received 
by the poor (urban families of four living on 
$3100 per year or less). The poor receive only 
35 percent of all unemployment compensa- 
tion payments, 45 percent of veterans bene- 
fits, and 63 percent of old age pensions. Pri- 
vate welfare programs provide even less to 
the poor, As an example of the $2 billion 
pension income paid to persons within the 
federal income tax bracket, only $135 mil- 
lion were received by poor people. Private 
sick pay received from private sources to- 
talled $522 million and more than half was 
received by persons earning more than $7000 
per year. In auto insurance only a tiny frac- 
tion of the six billions paid to insurance 
companies reaches the poor. 

Although there is nothing wrong and 
much to be gained by inviting all groups to 
share in the benefits of a welfare system, 
the elementary rules of social accounting re- 
quire that we know who gets how much and 
for what reason. There isn’t sufficient aware- 
ness that in many respects the residents of 
upper class suburbs receive more of the ben- 
efits of our present day welfare system than 
is received by residents of our ghettos and 
central cities. When we study the impact of 
welfare on humans we are too prone to con- 
fine our study to the residents of ghettos and 
to overlook the “self-made” welfare recipi- 
ents who reside in upper class suburbs and 
enjoy the benefits of tax deductible health 
Plans, tax deductible educational supports 
for children attending college, and a host 
of benefits paid for in whole or in part by 
taxpayers. 

Are present welfare distribution systems 
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doing the job they are supposed to do? Can 
private enterprise do it better? 

We are all aware of the failure of public 
assistance to perform its function to free 
the poorest of the poor. In recent decades, 
our attention has turned to pension systems 
and these too are found wanting. Pension 
benefits have been limited by voluntary or 
forced savings of individuals. As work life 
has shrunk, as years of retirement have in- 
creased, and as prices have gone upwards, 
savings have not provided funds needed to 
assure adequate incomes to the retired, the 
disabled, or to their survivors. Other work- 
or income-related welfare programs (Work- 
men’s Compensation, Unemployment Com- 
pensation) have been ineffective as anti- 
poverty weapons. 

Can private enterprise do it better? 

Workmen's Compensation serves as one 
simple example of what happens when wel- 
fare administration is transferred to profit- 
making institutions. 

In 1911-1914, this program was placed into 
the hands of the private insurance industry. 
Today, fifty years later, we note that less 
than 55 percent of the $3.5 billions paid to 
private insurance carriers is returned to in- 
jured workmen for whom these funds were 
intended. Almost a billion and one half dol- 
lars are retained by brokers, lawyers, and a 
host of upper and middle class enterprisers. 

Private enterprise has had a free hand in 
the development of a program to provide 
care for the victims of auto accidents, In 
round figures, we Americans are paying $6 
billion a year for auto insurance and we get 
back less than $3 billion to meet the cost of 
injuries and losses. By contrast, in the Ca- 
nadian Province Saskatchewan—82 cents of 
every dollar paid by insurees is paid back in 
claims. 

What are the alternatives? 

There is no greater challenge confronting 
social workers today than the challenge of 
developing tools to improve the distribution 
of income and to find means to lift 27 mil- 
lion Americans in 9 million families from 
abject economic poverty. Eleven billion dol- 
lars are required to raise these families’ in- 
comes above the $3100 poverty level (a figure 
that compares with an estimated $9000 re- 
quired to maintain an urban family of four 
in reasonable comfort). As we approach a 
trillion dollar national income, can we af- 
ford—can we find—the means to erect a 
$3100 income floor for every family in the 
US.? 

One of the alternatives receiving serious 
consideration is that we simply pay every 
family a social dividend—perhaps $3100 per 
year as a means of eliminating abject eco- 
nomic poverty. As the national income rises, 
the dividends increases. Families who seek 
income higher than the social dividend 
would work for this additional income. Since 
every family would receive the social divi- 
dend, there would be no onus attached to 
this form of income. In fact, dividend in- 
come has always been more prestigious than 
welfare income. The work habits of persons 
now receiving dividends would serve as a 
basis for determining the impact of these 
payments on work incentives. A welfare sys- 
tem based on dividend payments could be 
used to replace or to supplement other forms 
of welfare and pension payments. The deci- 
sion of whether to replace or supplement 
other forms of welfare would depend pri- 
marily on the extent to which upper and 
middle income groups now cherish the more 
ancient forms of income distribution. 

Families whose income was substantially 
higher than the social dividend (and most 
would be) would return all or part through 
income taxes. The initial cost would be 
high—the net final cost would be minimal. 

Another proposal to eliminate abject eco- 
nomic poverty and to avoid the heavy initial 
cost of a social dividend ($3100 x 55 million 
family units) is to confine income payments 
to the poor and to fill in only part of their 
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poverty income gap. This form of welfare is a 
watered-down version of the social dividend 
proposal. It is aimed at the poor; it would 
meet less of their cash needs, but it may at 
this time prove to be more acceptable. 

Milton Friedman, a leading proponent of 
this plan (and a former economic consultant 
to Goldwater) says this of his plan: 

The advantages of this arrangement are 
clear. It is directed specifically at the prob- 
lem of poverty. It gives help in the form most 
useful to the individual—namely, cash. It is 
general and could be substituted for a host 
of special measures now in effect. It makes 
explicit the cost borne by society. 

These are just two of the many alternatives 
now receiving attention. These plans provide 
@ means of placing cash in the hands of the 
poor and enabling them to share more di- 
rectly in our rising national income. There 
are other alternatives: a system of family al- 
lowances is popular in most other western 
nations. It would also enable us to relate wel- 
fare payments to the level of national income. 
In addition, we must consider the proposal 
that the government should become the em- 
ployer of last resort. In other words, we would 
transform the phrase “Right to Work” from 
a dishonest slogan to a basic right. A citizen 
going to a public employment office would 
always come out with a decent job paying 
decent wages. 

These are a few of the alternatives that 
deserve our consideration. I hope they will 
receive your serious attention. 

Finally, we come to an ultimate question. 
How would a system of social dividends or a 
system of guaranteed income affect the incen- 
tive to work? First, we must recognize that a 
very large proportion of welfare recipients 
are on welfare because they cannot or should 
not involve themselves in traditional forms 
of wage-related work. Mothers with small 
chileren, minors, elderly persons, disabled 
citizens make up a substantial proportion of 
the poor. 

But we must also recognize that there re- 
mains a major block which prevents us from 
treating poverty itself as a criterion for pay- 
ments. There is an impression that most 
people are poor because they are lazy and 
will not work. It is argued that if we should 
provide minimum incomes very substantial 
numbers of people would refuse any form of 
work; many now employed would drop out. 

I suggest two responses to this fear. First, 
Americans today have a pathological desire 
to toil: too often their sense of social worth 
comes from doing a job that is unpleasant 
to them, Few Americans can be seduced from 
work simply by the provision of a base 
income. 

Second—and more important—our experi- 
ence leads us to question a widely held view 
that man will not act unless compelled to do 
so by negative sanctions. Modern psychologi- 
cal theories on the contrary argue that man 
strives for self-satisfaction when his basic 
needs for food, clothing, and shelter are sat- 
isfied. If this belief is correct, the present 
welfare system is responsible in part for the 
continued poverty, because the very inade- 
quacy of basic necessities makes it psychol- 
ogically impossible for man to strive to better 
himself. 


Finally, we have an obligation to re-exam- 
ine existing values of work. The extension of 
welfare has no purpose if it succeeds only in 
transforming welfare clients into Johnny 
Lunchbuckets. We must join hands in creat- 
ing a society where machines are designed to 
serve the peaceful needs of men. If we achieve 
this creative synthesis of human and purely 
productive needs, we can achieve not only 
efficient production but also more satisfac- 
tory personal development. The task of in- 
troducing this approach requires extensive 
preparation. It cannot be accomplished by 
men and women accustomed to dealing with 
these problems in traditional ways. 

Work can become meaningful if it is part 
of a life that includes social recognition for 
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life-long learning and the capacity to enjoy 
leisure. Life can be very important to the 
man or woman who looks forward to the next 
day’s work—but, who on occasions can call 
the boss and say, “I feel so good today, I’m 
not coming to work.” 


The Time Has Come 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, we have had 
many casualties in Vietnam. Some 17,000 
of our young men have died in this con- 
filict—the most priceless possessions this 
Nation has, Sir Thomas Gray, the im- 
mortal poet, spoke of this generation 
when he said: 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial 
fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have 
sway’d. 
Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre: 


Mr. Speaker, he further added: 
Th’ applause of list’ning senates to com- 
mand, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes. 


Mr. Speaker, Sir Thomas Gray was 
anticipating those Americans who have 
given their last full measure for their 
country. Mr. Speaker, he was anticipat- 
ing the young men now dead all over the 
world whom we send to fight for the 
liberty and freedom of somebody else. 
Young men some of whom may have 
been President. Young men who may 
have discovered the cure for disease now 
plaguing our civilization. Young men 
who might have had the answer to world 
peace had their lives been spared. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I am thinking of 
one particular young man. He was young 
Tom O’Connor, from Allendale, S.C., a 
Marine sergeant who recently reenlisted 
and returned to Vietnam to fight for his 
country. While on patrol he was killed. 
He was to return in February. This young 
man loved his country and he loved his 
Marine Corps. No one’s death has hurt 
me more than that of young Tom O’Con- 
nor, because I knew this young man and 
I know his family and I knew so well the 
love and pride his father and mother had 
in his patriotism. His death brought sad- 
ness to the entire State of South Caro- 
lina. His great father—my dear friend 
Tom O’Connor—runs a small newspaper 
in a rather small locality—Allendale, 
S.C. Philosophically, Tom O'Connor ac- 
cepted his son’s death. However, he com- 
posed a magnificent article which he 
printed in his newspaper under date of 
January 25. Mr. Speaker, I want the 
Congress and the Nation to read this 
beautiful expression of a father on the 
death of his son. Under unanimous con- 
sent I enclose the article about which I 
speak, entitled “The Time Has Come“: 


THE True Has Come 


My son came home from Vietnam early 
this year. When he was last here, in October, 
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standing big, poised, confident, I guessed I 
would have the record cabinet all built be- 
fore he came home again in February, and, 
secretly, I planned to refurbish the darkroom 
for his new interest in photography. 

When I followed the honor guard up the 
aisle of our little church in January, I re- 
membered that it was here he assumed one 
time a military stance and with measured 
tread marched toward the altar bearing the 
cross before. 

There was somewhere in me, on that bitter 
day, a block of ice that contained and con- 
strained all of me that could be called me. 
I was not cold in the sleet and rain and 
the wind that blew across a dark day, when 
the skies wept and I could not. 

Just as the rifles barked sharply in a last 
salute and from a distance the bugle began 
its mournful declaration of farewell, the rain 
brushed coldly, softly, against my check. 

For a moment I raised my eyes and re- 
membered that he liked, on days such as this, 
to go, booted and wrapped, off across the 
fields into our woods. 

It was then that there came to me in 
sharp recall, almost startling in their clarity, 
some words I put down on an occasion like 
this in another war, fifty years away, in a 
boy’s attempt to try somehow to relieve a 
suffering akin to that which now held my 
heart in icy bond. 


When I am deaf at last to cannonades 
That drum along some reach of ruined 
earth; 
My soul withdrawn beyond the barricades 
And stopped upon my lips this present 
mirth; 
Become, too soon, a fading, failing part 
Of yesterdays, that break upon a morrow 
As a remindful weeping in the heart, 
Or pulse of pain, or anvil beat of sorrow; 


Will you remember suddenly on streets 
In throngs about the city where you walk, 
Or in the country garden, where the sweets 
Of summer keep the bee world full of talk, 


These were the things I loved, yourself 


beside. 
And while they are I have not wholly died? 
If I could remember this ... if I could 


see again what he had seen... love again 
what he had loved... Then it was time 
to move again, to come again to the strange 
unrealities, of people in motion, of a world 
still there, and the steady beat of time 
going on forever. 

I cannot accept my son’s death as a 
matter of God’s will. I must reject a God 
who would create so well and then purposely 
destroy. The God I reverence is a God of 
creation, My son was destroyed, I am afraid, 
by me and by you and by man’s will, deny- 
ing the will of God. 

His own son died because of the willfulness 
of man, unheeding the plea for peace on 
earth. For too long we have let ourselves be 
instruments of willful men, feeding their 
ambitions, their greeds, their lusts for power 
with the lives of our sons. 

I see no sense in the present demand 
that we lay down our arms and thus quit 
the present war. For to do so would leave us 
defenseless, at the mercy of rapacious men 
who have boasted they seek our enslavement 
and the end of individual liberty. 

With all his vaunted advancement man is 
still led by savage chiefs. My son’s death was 
decreed in councils of the mighty dominated 
by vanities against which my God has 
spoken. 

Only when kings and rulers and leaders of 
men dedicate every bit of their strengths, 
physical, spiritual, moral, to the end that 
there shall be peace on earth and among 
mankind an intellectual rejection of war as 
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a solution to any problem, can it ever be said 
my son, and the sons of the sorrowful mil- 
lions, did not die in vain. 


In Wyoming: A New Attraction of 
Wyoming 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, Wyo- 
ming is a land of many assets and at- 
tractions; from wide open spaces to min- 
erals and wildlife resources. A relatively 
new multicolored publication emanating 
from Casper, my State’s central city, is 
the latest of the newest attractions. En- 
titled “In Wyoming” the publication is 
edited by Bill Bragg of Casper. 

The high quality of photo and literary 
content of In Wyoming the autumn edi- 
tion, can be evidenced by the cover photo, 
a reproduction of “Driftin’ Down,” an 
original oil by noted western artist Con- 
rad Schwiering of Jackson. 

Editor Bill Bragg wears many hats, 
from advertising manager to feature 
writer, as indicated by Jade: In Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. Bragg’s article points out that jade 
hunters spend over a million dollars in 
Wyoming each year. 

Jade is a big business in the Equality 
State. As Bragg writes— 

If you look at a Wyoming map and find 
the junction of Sweetwater, Carbon, Natrona, 
and Fremont Counties you would be pretty 
near the center of the jade hunting country 
in Wyoming. 


And what of the hunt for the semi- 
precious stone in Wyoming’s wide open 
spaces? Writer-editor Bragg has the 
answer: 


It wasn’t just looking for jade that at- 
tracted me, nor was it that which attracts 
others in the same novice class as I place 
myself—it was just being outside—the smell 
of the sage, the clean fresh air sighting all 
around and the big, big sky above. 


Mr. Speaker, I include the article to 
which I have alluded from In Wyoming 
to be printed in the Record with my re- 
marks, as follows: 


JADE: In WYOMING 


(By Bill Bragg) 

Jade hunters spend over a million dollars 
in Wyoming each year. More important, these 
“tourists” return to Wyoming year after 
year and stay anywhere from a week to three 
months. 

“Beginning in 1936, a ‘quiet’ jade boom 
has been going on in Wyoming each year.” 
This is what Earl “Bud” Sprague told us as 
we drove into Jeffrey City, Wyoming. 

Bud is a Casper rock hunter, a mineral 
lease broker, and the owner of a number of 
claims including amber, garnet and other 
types of semiprecious gems found in 
Wyoming. He had taken a couple of days off 
to show my partner Bob Dorn and myself 
where jade could be found. 

Later on, as we knelt on the ground around 
a big map of the jade hunting areas around 
Jeffrey City, I could feel sharp rocks punch- 
ing into my knees and the casual thought 
came to mind, “I wonder if it is jade?” 
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Naturally, as I stood up, I looked down, No 
jade. 

The others laughed along with me as I 
explained my feeling. Bud said, “Don’t laugh, 
it could have been jade.” Then he recited a 
story about one ambitious jade hunter who 
sat down to take a rest from his daylong 
hunt. He swung his rock hammer idly against 
the rock on which he was sitting and chipped 
off a chunk of jade! It turned out that he 
had paused on top of a fine green jade 
boulder weighing more than 200 pounds! It 
sold for more than $10 per pound. 

“A pretty good place to rest!” Bud said. 
And all of us agreed, as we looked anywhere 
except at Bud—hoping we might see a good 
big green boulder to sit on. 

There were six of us on the trip. Bud, the 
two from In Wyoming magazine, and we had 
been joined by three rock hounds from 
Minnesota. Al Brunner from Winona said he 
had been chipping rocks since he was about 
10—or for about 15 years; Walt Gludt from 
Rochester, 48, and his brother, Howard, 57, 
from Lake City. Walt had been cutting and 
polishing rocks for 10 years. Both he and his 
brother were avid rock hunters but all three 
owned up to the fact that they had never 
hunted jade, weren't exactly sure what it 
looked like, and had asked Bud at a cafe if 
he would mind if they joined our daylong 
expedition. 

So, here we were—one old “pro” and three 
accomplished Minnesota rock hunters. I'm 
more an arrowhead hunter than rock hound, 
and my partners Bob, who is a photographer, 
has never looked for rocks or arrowheads in 
his whole life. Quite a crew, but from what 
Bud said, “Pretty much par for the course.” 

Our hunt would be in the vicinity of 
Jeffrey City in south central Wyoming. As a 
matter of fact, if you look at a Wyoming map 
and find the junction of Sweetwater, Carbon, 
Natrona and Fremont counties you would 
be pretty near the center of jade hunting 
country in Wyoming. Enlarging upon this, 
include in a wide circle the Crooks Moun- 
tains, the Green Mountains, the Ferris 
Mountains, the Rattlesnake Mountains, and 
on over to South Pass. This then, generally 
speaking, is the jade hunting area of Wyo- 
ming from which, it has been reported, hun- 
dreds of tons of jade have been found and 
removed. 

Jade, according to Bud, comes in a variety 
of colors. Olive green, apple green, blue, 
black, brown, grey, and carnelian. It is most 
commonly found en float, that is, on the sur- 
face where it has been exposed to the wind, 
sun or rain over a long period of time. Occa- 
sionally it is found in situ, or in place and 
not having floated in a drywash or on 
the surface of a valley floor to another area 
other than that from which it came origi- 
nally. 

By now, we had walked some distance and 
Bud was holding us in line, six abreast, talk- 
ing to us as we walked along looking for 
the much sought after gem stone. As each of 
us would show him what we thought was 
jade, Bud would name what it was—jasper, 
quartz, granite, northblend schist, chalced. 
ony, agate—but no jade. Nonetheless, the 
finding and naming of these rocks merely 
whetted our appetite and we continued to 
saunter along, stooping more than walking 
as we examined each and—almost every rock, 
small and large that we passed. 

By noon we had found three or four small 
pieces of jade. One of them, found by Al 
Brunner was of good quality—apple green— 
and he’d come up with a real souvenir. Best 
of all, it was his first find. While not big in 
size, it was a thrill for him and for the 
others to know we were not working in the 
dark, but were in an area from which jade, 
running from 3000 pounds down to Al's find 
had been located over the years. 

Taking a rest around noon, and while eat- 
ing our lunches, Bud told us some of the 
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stories that he knew of personally or had 
learned about in his years of jade hunting. 

In 1940, one piece of jade weighing 2495 
pounds had been found and was taken back 
to the Chicago Museum of Natural History 
where it now rests. About a year later, an- 
other ton-sized green monster had been 
found and is today resting in the same mu- 
seum. A couple of years after that, a Chinese 
gentleman, Chang Wen Ti from Los Angeles, 
purchased a 3600 pound giant and took it to 
the West Coast, This find was followed by a 
3366 pound slab of jade found by Bert 
Rhoades of Lander. This huge stone rested, 
for many years on the Rhoades lawn in 
Lan 


Big ones like this are rare, and even those 
weighing from 150 to 900 pounds are not 
common although a good many of them have 
been found. 

Of course, some jade hunters are more ex- 
perienced than others, and occasionally they 
told of people following them, peering over 
rims and ridges, while they hunted their fa- 
vorite gem in the big, wide plains and valleys 
of Wyoming. When the jade rush or boom 
was shifting into high gear after World 
War II and gasoline rationing had been lifted 
many a good jade hunter left for his “pet” 
area before dawn in order to avoid being 
followed. 

If they had a secret valley or draw, they 
would try to go in by a different route each 
time, and often resorted to the use of sage 
“brushes” tied to a back bumper hoping to 
wipe away tire tracks! Bud said, “A few 
stories have come back to us of hi-jackers— 
people who would clean out a claim—but for 
the most part, jade hunters were and still 
are, a fine group of people. You're just as apt 
to be talking with a fine physician, a garage 
mechanic, a retired Army general, or a college 
professor. Jade hunters come from all walks 
of life.” 

I asked Bud the season best suited for jade 
hunting. He said that jade hunters started 
arriving in their campers, trailers, and land 
cruisers as soon as the spring snow melted 
and many of them stayed until late October, 
or until the first big winter snow. 

The reason I asked the question on this 
late August afternoon was because Al and the 
Gludt brothers were already unpacking their 
gear, setting up a tent, and it looked as if 
they were prepared to make a permanent 
camp. 

“Not really,” Al said. “We only have thirty 
days!" 

I didn’t have thirty days, but I wish I 
could have spent more time out there. Not 
just because I had found a couple of gem 
quality pieces of jade. 

It wasn’t just the looking for jade that 
attracted me, nor was it that which attracts 
others in the same novice class as I place 
myself—it was just being outside, enjoying 
the wide vistas and watching the herds of 
antelope then streak away into the distance. 
It was also the smell of the sage, the clean, 
fresh air sighing all around the big, big sky 
above. Best of all—it was the knowledge of 
good friends, good times, no worries, no 
pressure, and a sort of unrestricted, aimless 
wandering in the hills with no one nailing 
signs to posts excluding you from one of 
God’s Own Wonders—Jade In Wyoming. 


You Have a Republic, If You Can Keep It 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. DER WINSKI. Mr. Speaker, at the 
start of a new session of Congress it is 
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well to dwell on the fundamental respon- 
sibilities facing our Government and our 
citizens. A basic expression of American 
political philosophy is contained in the 
following commentary which appeared in 
the Oak Lawn, Ill., News, on January 17: 
You Have A REPUBLIC, Ir You Can Keep Ir 


As Benjamin Franklin was leaving the con- 
stitutional convention in Philadelphia, one 
of the people outside the convention hall 
asked, “Mr. Franklin, what kind of govern- 
ment have the delegates given the people?“ 
Franklin answered, A Republic, if you can 
Keep it.” 

This incident of history comes to mind 
when we read the statement which appeared 
recently in one of the dailies. “If the ma- 
jority of the people do not want something,” 
he (the mayor of Chicago) said, “who is gov- 
ernment has the right to set themselyes above 
the majority?” 

The misconception of government reflected 
in this quote is becoming alarmingly com- 
mon. Many people unknowingly and some for 
deliberate gain apply the misnomer democ- 
racy to our country. A democracy is a govern- 
ment where power is directly in the hands of 
the people. Our forefathers saw the abuse of 
this system. It leads to a mob rule, demon- 
strations, hysteria . . . how else to put their 
will across, 


The statesmen in 1787 established for the 
peoples of the United States a Constitutional 
Republic. The power of government is in 
representatives chosen by the people... a 
government of law and reason with a direct 
ie gam | of the people to their govern- 

Minorities are protected in our constitution 
by the Bill of Rights. Since most of us are 
minorities in one sense or another, by na- 
tonality, religion, social class or education, 
1 s comforting to know we're protected by 

W. 

Mr. Franklin cautioned, you have a Re- 
public if you can keep it, Keeping it depends 
upon the effort of citizens to elect their rep- 
resentatives to government wisely and keep- 
ing officials informed of their will. 

To operate a democracy would be chaotic. 
The mob would become the majority, reason 
a minority. We “little” people would be un- 
heard. 

The price we pay for a constitutional re- 
public is small. . . be informed, inform 
others, write your elected officials and vote 
your will. If you feel responsibility for your 
government, government will improve. 

Let's keep this Republic and tell others 
about it! 


The Cost-Price Squeeze on Dairymen 
HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
bination of rising production costs, un- 
availability of labor, and disastrously low 
milk prices is forcing thousands of dairy- 
men out of business in all sections of the 
country. The squeeze is especially acute 
in North Dakota and Minnesota where 
milk prices are the lowest in any of the 
50 States and well over $1 per hundred- 
weight below the national average. 

I insert in the Recorp a letter I have 
written today on this matter to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman: 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: This relates to the 
disastrously low prices North Dakota dairy- 
men are receiving for milk, 
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According to the December “Agricultural 
Prices” report of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the price received by North Dakota 
producers for all milk averaged only $4.25 per 
hundredweight, as compared with the na- 
tional average of $5.33. Except for Minnesota, 
with an average of $4.20, this was the lowest 
figure for any of the 50 states. 

Milk eligible for the fluid market brought 
North Dakota dairymen $4.75 per hundred- 
weight, lowest in the Nation, except for Min- 
nesota where it was $4.60. The national aver- 
age price for this class of milk was $5.81. 

As you know, thousands of dairymen are 
going out of business each year. The combi- 
nation of mounting operating costs, unavail- 
ability of labor and low milk prices has made 
dairying about the least attractive of all farm 
enterprises, from a financial point of view. 
Looking through the North Dakota news- 
papers which come over my desk, I see one 

herd after another being placed on the 
auction block. Many dairymen are either get- 
ting out of business completely or converting 
to more profitable types of farming—and the 
alternatives today are not good, either. 

I realize that distance from markets, which 
means higher freight rates, tends to penalize 
North Dakota farmers, not only in milk prices 
put in prices for wheat and other grains. For 
example, the price support loan on wheat at 
Western North Dakota points is only $1.14 per 
bushel, as compared with the national aver- 
age of $1.25. High freight rates also increase 
costs to North Dakota farmers for most of 
the production items they must buy. 

Under the broad discretionary authority 
you have, I ask if it is not possible to bring 
the North Dakota support prices for milk and 
other agricultural commodities more nearly 
into line with national levels? I urge that you 
give this full consideration. 

With kindest personal regards, 


Sincerely, 
Tom KLEPPE. 
Member of Congress. 


Gov. George Romney’s Special Message 
to the 74th Michigan Legislature 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
as we in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives formally receive the President’s 
budget message for fiscal year 1969, it 
may be of particular interest to all Mem- 
bers to see what is happening on the State 
level. 

I am pleased to include at this time 
the state of the State message which 
Gov. George Romney, of my State of 
Michigan, presented to the 74th Michigan 
Legislature on January 11, 1968. 

This was Governor Romney’s sixth 
state of the State address and I would 
particularly like to stress two major 
points that he made. 

First, let me quote him when he stated: 

Our task is clear: We must dedicate our- 


selves to the building of a better, safer, 
cleaner Michigan for all of its inhabitants. 


Governor Romney then added what I 
believe is a message that is applicable 
here in Washington for our Federal Gov- 
ernment as well. 

Governor Romney stated: 
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As public officials we must recognize that 
our actions alone will not be enough. 

We must encourage the effective applica- 
tion of private, voluntary, and individual 
tools of problem-solving which will still make 
me major difference between success and 
allure. 


His complete message follows: 


Gov. GEORGE ROMNEY’s MESSAGE TO THE 74TH 
MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE, SECOND REGULAR 
SESSION 


Lieutenant Governor Milliken, Speaker 
Waldron, members of the Michigan Legisla- 
ture, distinguished guests, and fellow citi- 
zens, this is the sixth time I have presented 
a State-of-the-State Message. 

My candidacy for our nation’s highest 
office will require considerable time and 
attention outside of our state in the weeks 
and months ahead. 

Fortunately our state constitution now 
provides for the election of the Governor and 
the Lieutenant Governor as a team, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Milliken and I function as 
a team. We will work as a team to seek adop- 
tion of our programs proposed in this mes- 
sage and in the budget. And I assure you 
and the people of our state that my absences 
will not diminish the dedication and efforts 
of this administration to bring sound and 
lasting solutions to the problems of a 
dynamic Michigan. 

Since my first message in 1963, Michigan 
has enjoyed a period of achievement un- 
matched in any comparable period in its 
history. From the adoption of our new State 
constitution in the spring of 1963 to your 
courageous passage of a tax reform program 
last year, the roll call of accomplishments 
has breathed new life and vitality into our 
state. 

In many fields, 1967 was marked by solid 
accomplishments. But it was also scarred by 
turbulance and disappointment. 

Dangerous, divisive forces and events that 
have shaken our nation and indeed the world 
have also shaken Michigan. 

Lawless, desperate violence spread last 
summer to eight cities in our state and 126 
cities in the nation. 

Clashes between excessively powerful un- 
ions and employers have fed inflation, in- 
vited federal domination, and reduced eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

Clashes between public employers and em- 
ployees have interrupted essential public 
services in education, police and fire pro- 
tection. 

No state stands alone. No state can isolate 
itself from the economic, social and political 
upheavals of our time. No state can fully 
control forces that are national in scope. 

But let us determine here and now that 
this state will do everything a state can do 
to counteract their destructive effects and to 
strike at the causes that produce them. In 
many cases, ours can be the decisive con- 
tribution. 

Our task is clear: 

We must dedicate ourselves to the build- 
ing of a better, safer, cleaner Michigan for 
all of its inhabitants. 

To build a better Michigan, we must first 
insure the enjoyment of equal rights and re- 
sponsibilities by every citizen. We must also 
enrich urban life and strengthen local gov- 
ernment, increase opportunities for adequate 
housing and jobs, guarantee the adequate 
and uninterrupted education of our children, 
make more effective use of our health and 
social programs, and use wisely our financial 
resources, 

To build a safer Michigan, we must 
strengthen our capacity at all levels to con- 
trol and thwart crime in every form, We 
must also improve our judiciary and increase 
our highway safety efforts. 
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To build a cleaner Michigan, we must pro- 
vide more effectively than ever before for 
the preservation, use and enjoyment of our 
natural resources. 

As a result of your action last year, such a 
task will not require new state taxes. But 
it will require greater personal effort. It will 
require maximum application of our human 
resources at every level. 

The demand for public services is rising 
more steeply every year. For example, in my 
first year as Governor, the budget requests 
of state agencies and institutions, including 
universities, exceeded available revenues by 
$148 million. Despite a 90 per cent increase 
in general fund appropriations over the in- 
tervening period, budget requests this year 
exceeded available revenues by at least $500 
million. 

As public officials we must recognize that 
our actions alone will not be enough. 

We must encourage the effective applica- 
tion of private, voluntary, and individual 
tools of problem-solving which will still make 
the major difference between success and 
failure. 

A BETTER MICHIGAN 
Human dignity and human rights 


America was founded on the principle that 
every indvidual has equal worth and dignity 
as a child of God. Living up to that prin- 
ciple does not require legislation and does 
not cost money. It simply requires that every 
man give other men the same regard and 
respect that he gives himself: In a word, 
that white people stop treating black people 
as inferiors. 

But we as public officials must also create 
a framework of public policy within which 
every citizen can freely pursue his own des- 
tiny, and be protected from vicious and im- 
moral discrimination based on race, creed, 
or national origin. 

We have such a framework in Michigan, 
yet it is incomplete. We need fair housing 
legislation, This issue of fair housing has 
been thoroughly thrashed out in the special 
session. Now it is time to act. Now it is time 
to step up to this issue. Now it is time to 
declare ourselves unequivocally for basic jus- 
tice and human dignity in the housing field. 

We must also give better financial support 
to the Civil Rights Commission, which has 
the tough and sensitive job of carrying out 
E public policy against discrimina- 

on. 

Local and urban affairs 

The burgeoning problems of our growing 
metropolitan areas continue to demand con- 
structive leadership from the state level. 

A year ago I appointed the Governor's Spe- 
cial Commission on Urban Problems. I expect 
their report later this month. Further pro- 
posals may be submitted then, but in the 
meantime, I urge these actions. 

Financial support 

Local government’s greatest current need is 
money. 

The executive budget—all funds both ear- 
marked and general fund—will include state 
funds to support local needs totaling $1,520 
million, an increase of about $210 million. 
This includes $45 million from the new state 
income tax. 

I also urge you to extend to cities addi- 
tional taxing powers in the form of certain 
excise taxes, 

Department of Community Affairs 

I propose creation of a Department of Com- 
munity Affairs, to consolidate programs and 
units now scattered throughout state govern- 
ment. Such a Department could assist local 
communities in planning, land use, housing, 
relocation and redevelopment problems, fi- 
nance, federal liaison and public personnel 
requirements. 
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Housing 

The problem of housing is one of the great 
challenges facing this state. To meet this 
challenge: 

First, I urge prompt legislative and budget 
action to make the State Housing Develop- 
ment Authority fully operative. 

Second, I urge that Michigan become the 
first state to actively promote the concept of 
“sweat equity” as a means of putting home 
ownership within the reach of low income 
families. “Sweat equity” involves the invest- 
ment of one’s own labor in a new or rehabili- 
tated home. I have asked the Departments of 
Conservation and to work with the 
Housing Authority and other interested 
groups to develop a workable program. 

Third, I propose a complete revision of our 
antiquated State Housing Code. 

Fourth, I propose enactment of the legis- 
lation which was recommended in the special 
session concerning tenants’ rights and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Finally, I urge statutory authorization of 
Urban Redevelopment Corporations to work 
under the supervision of local governments 
in developing and financing large-scale re- 
newal projects. 


Transportation 

Last year the Legislature created a Metro- 
politan Transportation Authority in South- 
eastern Michigan, and authorized other areas 
to take similar action. My budget will in- 
clude funds to be matched with federal funds 
for mass transit planning and engineering 
studies by such transportation agencies. 

Employment 

Many Michigan citizens, particularly in our 
core cities, still do not share in the general 
prosperity of our state. 

The state has encouraged private enter- 
prise to recruit more actively among the 
hard-core unemployed, and to break down 
artificial barriers to job placement. Our 
training and employment p: are in- 
tensifying their efforts to identify job-seek- 
ers and see them through to permanent 
employment. 

Michigan’s minimum wage should be in- 
creased to reflect higher living costs and 
bring it more closely in line with the federal 
law. 

I recommend an expansion of our foreign 
trade activities. Last year a Michigan trade 
mission sold an estimated $3 million worth 
of machine tools in Europe. We can multiply 
such success. 

Fiscal outlook 


Financially we enter 1968 with mixed feel- 
ings of confidence and caution. 

Michigan's economy continues to grow 
despite temporary setbacks in 1967. 

Michigan’s revenue picture is also favor- 
able. 

Yet we must approach the new fiscal year 
with great care. 

Michigan, like most states, finds itself 
increasingly at the mercy of federal financial 
and policy whims, Federal grants-in-aid have 
increased four-fold in the past decade. But 
cutbacks in programs without advance warn- 
ings, unfulfilled budget promises, unrealistic 
administrative decisions, undue restric- 
tions—all of these have hampered planned 
progress at the state and local levels. 

Inflation, too, has its silent but real effects. 

The only real solution will be national 
fiscal reform—the same hard action that 
state and local governments have been forced 
to take. 

We must not spend beyond our means. 
Fortunately we can live within our revenues 
next year and move forward prudently and 
significantly. 

Education 


We must provide more state support for 
our entire educational system and intensify 
efforts in areas of special need. 
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The State Board of Education has just 
completed a comprehensive study of K-12 
school finance which may form the basis for 
an improved school aid formula. However, 
the report was not received in time to be 
reflected in this year’s recommendations. I 
am therefore recommending improved sup- 
port for schools based on the present 
formula. 

I again urge that we increase support by 
$5 million for special educational programs 
for underprivileged children. The needs of 
these children are particularly acute in our 
central cities. 

Our outstanding colleges, universities and 
community colleges need additional support. 
My budget will recommend funds for the 
increased enrollment expected this fall, as 
well as for faculty salary improvement nec- 
essary to attract and retain high-caliber aca- 
demic talent. 

The Legislature established machinery for 
the creation of a Wayne County Community 
College District because of a serious educa- 
tional gap in the Detroit metropolitan area. 
To encourage voter approval of such a dis- 
trict, my budget will include $200,000 in 
planning and development funds. 


Public employees 


Events of the past two years have demon- 
strated the deficiency of existing laws in 
dealing effectively with the organized efforts 
of public employees. 

This is a national problem. It results im- 
portantly from grave distortions in our na- 
tional pattern of compensation; which have 
fostered a system of financial reward too 
much related to power rather than contri- 
bution. 

The correction of these economic distor- 
tions can only come at the national level. 
But in Michigan we can strengthen our Pub- 
lic Employees Act to provide a satisfactory 
means of resolving public employee contract 
disputes. 

I urge enactment of the recommendations 
which the Advisory Committee on Public Em- 
ployee Relations made last February and re- 
cently reaffirmed. These recommendations 
would permit organizations and collective 
bargaining by public employees but would 
prohibit strikes. They would provide more 
workable dispute settlement procedures 
ranging from mediation to fact finding. They 
would strengthen the role of our courts in 
instances of strikes. And they would estab- 
lish a more realistic and permanent state ma- 
chinery to deal with this complex area. 

So that there can be no question as to when 
teachers are on strike, I recommend that the 
first day after Labor Day be legalized as the 
opening day of school in the absence of local 
agreement to the contrary: 

Social services 


The basic goal of our social services pro- 
gram is to assist people to become more self- 
sufficient and productive, and by so doing to 
reduce the size of the caseload. Because the 
ADC caseload is skyrocketing, we are re- 
evaluating its programs, starting with ADC, 
to determine whether in fact our programs 
are accomplishing their intended purposes. 

In the past 2% years we have helped more 
than 2,000 persons move from the assistance 
rolls by providing vocational counseling, med- 
ical aid, child care, and constructive work 
experience. I propose that this highly success- 
ful program be intensified and expanded. 

I also propose a pilot program of special aid 
to needy children to encourage them to re- 
main in high school. 

Unfortunately, our flexibility in dealing 
with the public assistance problem has been 
limited by the federal government. The 1967 
Social Security amendments are an example. 
Changes in ADC disregarding income alone 
may require an added state expenditure of 
several million dollars. The impact of this 
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and other changes will be spelled out at a 
later date. 
Health 


A better Michigan requires more effective 
methods of protecting the physical and men- 
tal health of our people. 

An effort is underway to improve the work- 
ing relationship between state mental hos- 
pitals and community mental health pro- 
grams. 

I am again proposing legislation for li- 
— of all hospitals and clinical labora- 

es. 

My budget will include funds for the 
preparation by the Department of Public 
Health of a program for improved control 
of drug addiction. 

The 1967 Social Security Amendments give 
us more flexibility in developing a Medicaid 
program for the medically indigent. We ex- 
pect to be able to work out a comprehensive 
new program without significant extra cost 
to the state. 

I also recommend improvements in the 
collection of health statistics, in medical care 
administration, environmental health, and 
community services in the Public Health 
area, and the quality of basic care in our 
state institutions of mental health. 

Property insurance 

Losses from last summer’s riots and the 
fear of future outbreaks have aggravated al- 
ready existing property insurance problems 
in urban areas. 

Because property insurance availability is 
now limited and will become even more dif- 
ficult to obtain in the future, the State In- 
surance Commissioner has recommended that 
all insurers writing fire and extended cover- 
age insurance in Michigan participate in an 
insurance pool. 

I recommend appropriate legislation to 
guarantee insurance coverage for those in- 
dividuals and businesses that meet necessary 
standards. 

Consumer protection 

The Michigan consumer must be protected 
from fraud and abuse in the marketplace. 

Many essential consumer services are regu- 
lated by state government. Funds will be in- 
guasa ves the budget to improve the state’s 
a y regulate and inspect, Legislation 
will also be submitted to insure at least one 
public member on each professional regu- 
latory board. 

Agriculture 


Despite its growing urbanization, Michi= 
gan continues to be the seat of an important 
agricultural community. 

The marketing division of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture should be more ade- 
quately funded and staffed to help expand 
global markets for Michigan farm products. 

I renew my request for funds to study the 
feasibility of a new stadium and fairground 
improvements at the State Fairgrounds, 


Veterans 


The Veterans’ Homestead Tax Exemption 
Law must be changed to better reflect the 
degree of disability of qualified veterans and 
prore greater tax relief to those most in 
pot ` 

I recommend that the State equalized prop- 
erty tax value credit be changed from the 
present across-the-board allowance of $2,000 
to a minimum of $2,500 and a maximum of 
3 depending upon the degree of disabil- 

y- 

A SAFER MICHIGAN 
Law enforcement 


Crime is on the increase. The spreading 
power of organized crime, soaring crime 


rates, unsafe streets, disrespect for the letter 
and the spirit of the law, and the new dimen- 
sion of urban riots—these are just some of 
the ingredients of an ugly problem which 
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threatens not only Michigan but the entire 
nation. 

This crisis of crime must be met and re- 
versed, This administration is totally com- 
mitted to the full and just application of the 
law, to the support of those whe enforce and 
administer the law, and to the protection of 
our citizens. To seek more effective answers 
to meet these objectives, I named more than 
a year ago a Special Commission on Crime, 
Delinquency and Criminal Administration. 
The recommendations I make today result 
importantly from the commission’s work. 

I first call to your attention the proposed 
“Michigan Revised Criminal Code” which has 
been drafted by the State Bar of Michigan 
and favorably recommended by the Michigan 
Crime Commission. The simplification of our 
criminal statutes, the arrangement of 
offenses into logical categories and the re- 
forms in sentencing and administrative pro- 
cedures embodied in this Code are valuable 
advances which this Legislature should move 
on after due deliberation. 

Last summer's riots pointed up legal de- 
ficiencies in coping effectively with such dis- 
turbances, I recommend a thorough revision 
of the so-called “riot act“ to provide a clear, 
workable definition of unlawful assembly and 
to make unlawful the failure to disperse 
upon command. 

We also need legislation to specifically pro- 
hibit willful blocking of streets and highways 
by demonstrators, to make illegal the posses- 
sion of incendiary devices, such as “Molotov 
cocktails,” and tw provide more severe penal- 
ties for interference with firemen in the 
performance of their duty. 

I also recommend legislation to insure 
more effective firearms control in this state. 

The Michigan Law Enforcement Officers 
Training Council must be given the funds 
necessary to perform a truly adequate train- 
ing function. 

fo give our law enforcement officers better 
tools to fight organized crime, we need: 

First, a statute to permit court-ordered 
electronic surveillance under carefully con- 
trolled circumstances as recommended by 
the Michigan Crime Commission. 

Second, legislation currently pending be- 
fore the Legislature which would allow cir- 
cuit court judges to grant witness immunity 
upon petition of the prosecuting attorney or 
the Attorney General. 

Third, legislation which would allow cir- 
cult court judges to grant subpoena power to 
prosecuting attorneys or the Attorney Gen- 


ý In addition, I recommend legislation pro- 
viding for the licensing, training and regula- 
tion of private police, providing for uniform 
reporting and centralized collection of crimi- 
nal justice statistics, and establishing a State 
Police Reserve Force for use in times of ex- 
treme emergency. 

e against crime begins in the 
home. It also requires concerned citizen ac- 
tion, There is no substitute for the direct 
personal involvement of those who care 
enough to help others avoid a life of crime. 
This administration will seek additional ways 
to encourage such personal involvement. 

Courts of limited jurisdiction 

A “must” action for this regular session is 
the establishment of a statewide system of 
courts of limited jurisdiction. 

This new system must be effected, orga- 
nized and elected this year to avoid an in- 
terruption of justice when the offices of jus- 
tice of the peace and circuit court com- 
missioner go out of existence next January 1. 

Highway safety 

Last year, for the first time in many years, 
traffic deaths, injuries and property damage 
declined. 

Despite our progress, several areas in our 
present program need immediate attention. 

Our driver licensing program needs 
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strengthening to insure that only persons 
physically and mentally qualified will be 
licensed to drive. 

We should continue to support the conver- 
sion of our manual traffic records systems to 
mechanical systems for more rapid location 
of vital information. 

There should be proper training of am- 
bulance drivers and attendants, as well as 
provision for the proper equipping and de- 
ployment of emergency vehicles, 


A CLEANER MICHIGAN 


The three major challenges facing Michi- 
gan in the protection and management of 
its abundant natural resources area are pol- 
lution control in our lakes and streams, the 
development of adequate recreational facili- 
ties in and around our major urban centers, 
and the furtherance of the recreation poten- 
tial of the Great Lakes. 

Because of the magnitude of these prob- 
lems and because of the mounting cost of 
deferring action even for a short period of 
time, I am today proposing general obliga- 
tion bond issues of $485 million to help fi- 
nance the capital costs of these programs on 
a cash basis. 

Such bond issues would provide funds for: 

Cost sharing with Federal and local units 
of government in the construction of pollu- 
tion treatment facilities which will largely 
eliminate pollution from municipal waste 
disposal. 

Grants to local units of government for 
the construction of community recreational 
facilities such as swimming pools and vest 
pocket parks. 

Development of new and expanded state 
parks and related recreational facilities with 
a major emphasis on urbanized areas. 

Construction of the hatcheries, weirs and 
facilities necessary for the further develop- 
ment and management of sports fishery in 
the Great Lakes. 

The financing which I propose would in- 
clude a bond issue of $335 million to combat 
water pollution and a bond issue of $100 
million for parks and recreation. Combined 
with federal and local funds, this would give 
Michigan a $1,364 million program to meet 
these urgent problems. 

Accomplishment of this program will de- 
pend upon the willingness of this Legislature 
to present the issue to the people at next 
November's general election. Further details 
will be furnished in my budget message. 

Pending legislature and voter implemen- 
tation of this program, there is an immediate 
need in the area of pollution control, We 
need the revised formula for cost sharing in 
construction of pollution treatment facilities 
which would put such costs on a 50 per cent 
federal, 25 per cent state and 25 per cent 
local basis. 

I further recommend a supplemental state 
appropriation to allow full matching of avail- 
able federal financing for an interim pollu- 
tion control program of $14.4 million, 

CONCLUSION 

Before concluding I want to say a few 
things plainly and simply. 

There are citizens organized, trained and 
armed for violence, riots and civil guerrilla 
warfare. They are using the latest methods 
and means developed in Cuba, China and 
Southeast Asia. They are steadily enlisting 
and securing more recruits. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
are arming at an alarming rate to protect 
themselves and to take the law into their 
own hands. 

Conditions in Michigan and in the na- 
tion are much more explosive and dangerous 
than a year ago. 

Following the Detroit riot, I visited cities 
throughout the country. In talking to citi- 
zens from minority groups, whether affluent 
or poor, young or old, peaceful or militant, 
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from East or West, North or South, I found 
they all wanted three things in this order: 

1. Human dignity. They want white peo- 
ple to stop treating them as inferior, 

2. Equal justice. They want equal protec- 
tion and consideration from our laws and 
law enforcement structure. 

3. Equal opportunity—in housing, educa- 
tion and employment. 

In the Watts area of Los Angeles, after a 
complete cross section of Negro leadership 
had listed those three priorities, a young 
man spoke up and said: “Sounds like we 
want to be a part of the American dream, 
doesn’t it?” 

The key issue in our cities today is this: 
Can racial discrimination and human injus- 
tice be eliminated by peaceful and orderly 
changes, or must it be compelled through 
violence, destruction and bloodshed? Most 
Negroes are still undecided, even many who 
helped stop riots in the cities last summer. 

Since the Detroit riot, fair housing and 
tenant rights legislation has become the test- 
ing ground of this issue. If such legislation 
is passed, it will strengthen those who seek 
peaceful, orderly changes, If it is not, it will 
accelerate the recruitment of revolutionary 
insurrectionists. 

Passage of the law enforcement program 
alone will play into the hands of the militant 
agitators. One of their key arguments to in- 
flame others is that those who talk about 
law and order don’t practice what they 
preach. If they really believe in law and 
order, the militants argue, they would see 
that our statutes carry out the fundamental 
law as expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Constitution. Certainly these 
documents promise every citizen full and 
equal participation in the American dream. 

Enactment only of the law enforcement 
proposals, badly as they are needed to fight 
conventional crime, would strengthen, not 
weaken those who are arming to wreck Mich- 
igan and America. 

Housing legislation not only is the focal 
point of the key issue, it also involves all 
the wants voiced by racial minorities. Hous- 
ing discrimination says to the racial minor- 
ities, we consider you inferior. It denies the 
victim equal justice and equal opportunity. 

Only a balanced program of greater justice 
and better law enforcement can help those 
who want to prevent additional civil guerilla 
warfare in Michigan. 

Every member of this Legislature should 
ask himself these questions: 

Do I want to strengthen those who be- 
lieve in progress through peaceful, orderly 
change, or those who are organizing for vio- 
lence, destruction and bloodshed? 

Do I want failure to enact fair housing 
and tenant rights legislation because of my 
vote to become the principal motive for or- 
ganizing, training and arming for civil 
guerrilla warfare in Michigan on a scale that 
would make last summer’s riot simply a 
“dress rehearsal?” 

Michigan needs a balanced program of 
greater justice and better law enforcement. 


Backdown on the Travel Tax 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, as the 
legislative pace accelerates, it is apparent 
that the President has sensed the strong 
national displeasure at his radical 
scheme to tax or interfere with the legiti- 
mate travel of American citizens. A 
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basically accurate editorial commentary 
on this issue was carried by station 
WBBM-TV, Chicago, on January 10 and 
11. The editorial follows: 


BACKDOWN ON THE TRAVEL Tax 


The Johnson administration already has 
started backing down on its scheme to pre- 
vent Americans from traveling to Europe and 
Asia. 

The original idea, announced by the 
President on New Year's Day, was to dis- 
courage travel abroad, as a means of reduc- 
ing the spending of American dollars in for- 
eign countries. 

It seems that foreign countries have de- 
veloped the habit, in recent months, of cash- 
ing in whatever dollars they can get for 
gold—thus draining off yet more of this coun- 
try’s dwindling gold reserves. 

To protect the value of the dollar, the 
administration devised several measures to 
keep American dollars at home, or at least in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

One was to ban travel to Europe and Asia, 
where American tourists have been spend- 
ing an average of about two billion dollars 
a year more than foreign tourists spend in 
this country. 

The ban on travel was a bad idea, and the 
loud and immediate outcry has caused some 
quick-step backing down from the proposal 
to levy a heavy tax on travelers headed 
overseas. 

Administration spokesman Nicholas Katz- 
enbach, Undersecretary of State, now says 
students headed for Europe to study prob- 
ably would be exempted from the tax. 

So, also, would be Americans who want to 
go back to their homeland to visit relatives. 
Another exemption from the tax was hinted 
for businessmen going overseas to do 
business. 

With all the exemptions, the travel tax 
probably will be collected only from the 
very wealthy who will happily pay it and 
go abroad for their vacations anyway. 

We would like to see the administration 
drop the whole idea of trying to tell Ameri- 
can citizens where they can and cannot travel 
in this world. It doesn’t say so anywhere in 
the Constitution, but freedom to travel, and 
to choose your destination, seems to us to 
be a basic right. 

We can see no reason to tamper with that 
right, especially since the government’s 
watered-down plans to curtail travel hold 
little promise of keeping dollars at home. 


Congress Needs Disclosure Law 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
long has advocated full disclosure of 
the financial affairs of Members of Con- 
gress, I was pleased to note the atten- 
tion given this subject in a recent edi- 
torial appearing in the Tucson Daily 
Citizen of Tucson, Ariz. 

In my judgment there will always be 
a cloud over the honor of each and every 
Representative and Senator until the 
Congress faces up to this serious ques- 
tion. In the past year we have had two 
dramatic cases of legislators whose fi- 
nancial dealings aroused public outrage. 
If action is not taken to require full pub- 
lic disclosure of the financial dealings of 
Members of Congress, I fear the impres- 
sion left by those cases will be that they 
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were typical of the Congress as a whole, 
or at least of an important segment of it. 

The editorial appearing in the Citizen 
of January 19 notes that the State of 
Arizona now requires members of the 
State legislature to report certain facts 
concerning their financial affairs and 
urges that the Congress follow suit. I 
could not agree more. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the text of the Citi- 
zen editorial at this point in the RECORD: 

CONGRESS NEEDS DISCLOSURE Law 


Arizona legislators are undergoing a new 
experience. They have until Jan. 31 to make 
public all their business connections and 
any dealings involving the state. 

In accordance with the bribery and ethics 
law passed last year, legislators must list all 
Offices or directorships they or their spouses 
hold in any profit-making enterprise. They 
also must file with the secretary of state a 
record of all business transactions rendered 
to or before any state agency during the 
past 12 months, 

This healthy development which resulted 
from the unhealthy liquor scandals of 1966 
was one of Gov. Jack Williams’ legislative 
musts and Arizona’s lawmakers responded 
admirably. 

Lawmakers on the national level, however, 
have not acquitted themselves so well. 

Despite a great deal of talk about congres- 
sional ethics, financial disclosure legislation 
was rejected by the Senate late in 1967. 

An election reform act amendment that 
would have required members of Congress 
and candidates for election to Congress to 
disclose their assets, liabilities, securities, 
gifts and other outside income was defeated 
by a 42-46 vote. 

Sad to say, Arizona’s two senators joined 
the Republican-Southern Democrat coalition 
in voting against the measure. 

Even sadder, the House took no action at 
all. And President Johnson refused to take 
a position on the amendment. 

Rep. Morris K. Udall advocates and, in 
fact, makes periodic financial statements. 
The Tucson Democrat in his election reform 
article in a magazine recently, quoted Sen- 
ate minority leader Everett Dirksen as saying 
that a law requiring such statements would 
make congressmen “second-class citizens.” 

Yet the Senate feels morally obligated— 
and rightfully so—to conduct full financial 
reviews of appointees to the cabinet and 
other high government offices. 

Senators and representatives should feel 
the same moral obligation to make similar 
disclosures. 

Last year was particularly opportune for 
such legislation. The House’s exclusion of 
Adam Clayton Powell and the Senate’s cen- 
sure of Thomas J. Dodd showed the need for 
reforms. 

This year there may be no such headline 
incidents, but Congress should not overlook 
the obvious need for full financial disclosure 
by those who make the nation’s laws. 


American Can Co. Chairman May Urges 
Free Enterprise Revitalization of U.S. 
Cities 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 
Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, millions 
of Americans have read or heard the 
President’s state of the Union message 
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to the second session of the 90th Con- 
gress. Only a relatively few may have 
read or heard of the speech of William F. 
May, chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of American Can Co., de- 
livered before the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association. Mr. May’s views are of par- 
ticular significance to the future of the 
United States as a great Nation. 

Pointing to the top priority problems 
of our urban centers, Mr. May urges the 
establishment of a quasi-public corpo- 
ration with American free enterprise as 
a full partner. He proposes the applica- 
tion of a systems analysis approach to 
our urban problem to assist in the formu- 
lation of national, nonpolitical decisions 
upon which the rebuilding or relocation 
of our cities may be based. 

Finally, Mr. May declares the urgent 
need for modernizing our State and lo- 
cal governments in order that they may 
fulfill their modern day responsibilities 
in our federal system. 

The essence of Mr. May’s address is 
that the seeds of destruction exist within 
our own system; that the threat from 
within is far greater than that from 
without, and that the business commu- 
nity must adopt policies now upon which 
we can rebuild for the future. 

The entire text of Mr. May’s timely 
and challenging speech follows: 
PRIORITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES IN AMERICAN 

SOCIETY 
(Remarks of William F. May, chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer, 

American Can Co., before the 37th annual 

meeting of the New Jersey Taxpayers As- 

sociation, November 21, 1967, Newark, N.J.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, our American 
society today stands as a symbol of success 
to virtually every other nation on earth. 

We have achieved unparalleled prosperity. 
We have made affluence obtainable by our 
people to an extent unknown in recorded 
history. 

Our ability as a people and as a nation to 
produce material p. ty is a goal now 
actively sought by all of the world’s develop- 
ing nations, 

But America today is not the historic 
America of our forefathers’ dream . . of 
prosperous people living in freedom. The 
historic America was a land of hope and 
promise and example—not a land of civil 
disorder and battered cities. Our greatest 
responsibility today is to our historic Ameri- 
can posture...a land of plenty and 
promise. 

The society Americans built contained the 
seeds of its own destruction and today, for 
the first time in our nation’s history, we face 
a tragic prospect—the cities of the richest 
nation on earth may soon be uninhabitable. 

Today every American is rightfully con- 
cerned with the continued survival of soclety 
as we know it. For years, most Americans 
have looked beyond our own shores for 
threats to our survival. 

We have concerned ourselves with world- 
wide aggression and colonization by commu- 


We have agonized over nuclear prolifera- 
tion and the possibility of nuclear war. 

We have earmarked more than half our 
nation’s wealth for a military defense system 
designed to deter any and all aggressors. 

It would appear, however, as we approach 
the 1970's, that the greatest threat to our 
civilization looms not from external aggres- 
sion but from weakness within our own 
society. 

As taxpayers, and as members of one of the 
country’s most effective taxpayers’ associa- 
tions, you share, I know the concern that 
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has been building in recent weeks and 
months—concern for the future of the 
United States. 

Most of our nation’s political leaders, gov- 
ernment specialists, educators and business- 
men now appear to be in agreement. The 
predominately urban society we have created 
represents the greatest threat to our nation’s 
continued existence. A threat perhaps far 
more immediate than any from outside our 
borders. 

The urban environment we have created 
is polluted, noisy and ugly. It is an environ- 
ment that cannot be allowed to continue. 

We must eliminate air and water pollu- 
tion . . dispose of our solid wastes more 
effectively . . . make our streets safe from 
criminals and our homes safe from vandals 
. .. conserve our resources . . build more, 
yet safer, highways . . . eliminate urban 
blight and unplanned suburban sprawl. 

We must create central cities that make it 
possible for our urban dwellers to live rather 
than merely to exist. 

The population of the United States is 
now 200 million. Approximately 125 million— 
or two-thirds of the total—live in urban 
areas. In another generation, our nation’s 
urban population will double to approxi- 
mately 250 million, and that 250 million will 
be 75 percent of the projected total US. 
population of 330 million. 

It seems to me that the preservation of 
what we call “the American way of life” 
may be more dependent on our finding a 
solution to the urban problem than on any 
other domestic or international battle we 
have to wage. I am convinced that our eco- 
nomic prosperity cannot be preserved if most 
of our nation’s people are clustered in a 
dozen areas that rapidly are becoming unin- 
habitable. 

One of the leading functions of private 
enterprise in the years ahead must be to 
cooperate with all levels of government to 
reverse the trend toward an uninhabitable 
megalopolitan environment in the United 
States. 

Two hundred years ago, Dr. Samuel John- 
son wrote: “A merchant’s desire is not of 
glory, but of gain; not of public wealth, but 
of private emolument; he is therefore rarely 
to be consulted on questions of war or 
peace, or any designs of wide extent and 
distant consequence.” 

Today, I believe the cliché—“The only 
proper business of business is business”— 
has been put to rest. Today’s businessmen 
acknowledge and accept their social respon- 
sibilities and increasingly involve themselves 
in the solution of America’s social problems. 

Considerable recent public debate has been 
focused on the subject of corporate social 
responsibility. We have heard a number of 
business and government leaders call for a 
partnership of business and government to 
solve the problems created by our urban 
growth. I concur in this call for action. 

Nevertheless, there is nothing historically 
new about a business-government partner- 
ship. In addition, it seems to me that a vital 
element of partnership present when Amer- 
ica built transcontinental railroads ... when 
our country began to develop space explora- 
tion systems. . . is not yet present as we 
discuss the creation of a new urban en- 
vironment in the United States. 

Today's missing element can be summed 
up in two words—priorities and respon- 
sibilities. 

If we cannot achieve every noble purpose, 
what purposes will we achieve first—and 
second—and last? Who will be responsible for 
their achievement? 

All too often in the 1960’s, our government 
and political spokesmen have attempted to 
accomplish every desirable objective—every 
goal suggested worthy by every group in 
society. They have ignored the realities of 
resource allocation and they have made 
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every promise . . held out every hope... 
kindled every flame. In short, they have 
ignored priorities and responsibilities. 

Now, I realize that setting priorities is a 
frightening exercise for men and women in 
public life. Political popularity comes with 
lofty promises and with stirred ambitions... 
for everybody. . . for every voter. Priorties 
demand choices .. . and choices may be un- 
popular for the unchosen . and the un- 
chosen become disgruntled voters. . and 
public figures fear disgruntled voters 
and so it goes. And so it has gone in this 
decade. 

“Politics as usual” is one way of describing 
the processes . . usually with a critical 
overtone ... but criticism of this kind will 
solve none of our problems... and it may be 
unfair. In fairness to our public figures, we 
probably should recognize some of their 
problems, and recognize that as a practical 
matter they simply are not able to set prior- 
ities for urban America’s future. 

But the fate of our cities demands that we 
set them; and if the short-range political 
problems of our government leaders make it 
impossible for them to take a long-range, 
objective view of our urban environment, 
then our priorities will have to be set by 
another segment of society. 

American business is ready to move into 
the battle against urban America’s social ills, 
but I do not believe business should, like a 
Marine at boot camp, move out with great 
exuberance. I am convinced that the way 
business responds to the urban crisis is 
equally important as its willingness to 
respond, 

However, I believe it is critically urgent for 
business and government first to reach an 
agreement on the functions each will per- 
form and the responsibilities each will meet. 

We cannot solve all our social problems in 
the years immediately ahead by a welfarist 
approach to spending. Consequently, I be- 
lieve a system based upon the profit motive 
represents the only rational way to allocate 
our nation’s resources. 

Even our resources as the wealthiest na- 
tion on earth are not limitless and while I 
certainly cannot criticize those among us 
who would reach for the stars, I wish they 
wouldn't reach for the whole firmament. I 
wish they would recall, too, that noble ideas 
like noble metals have to be alloyed to be 
truly valuable. Pure gold and pure silver are 
structurally worthless. It takes the addition 
of a practical element or an alloy to give 
them their strength and their value. Too 
often today, it seems to me, some of our 
nation’s leaders are talking about. the pure 
gold of eliminating poverty and the pure sil- 
ver of rebuilding our cities without consid- 
ering the alloy—a practical element—and I 
believe that element is the profit motive. 

We cannot fund the solution of every so- 
cial problem. Consequently, I believe we 
should invest our funds in problem areas 
that represent the best possible return on 
investment. 

I do not view this as a heartless approach 
to our nation’s human needs. Far from it. I 
see this as the only funding method that will 
truly assure a lasting solution for our social 
ills. We have, after all, already attempted the 
“spend as much as you can on e 
approach—and it has not worked. How can 
we offer it as a workabe solution when the 
projected costs of solutions to our expected 
urban problems would equal or exceed our 
nation’s gross national product? 

Welfarist funding standards will surely 
fail in megalopolitan America. On the other 
hand, social projects based on potential re- 
turn on investment, or the profit motive, 
surely will succeed . . unless of course we 
abandon our free choice economic system 
and embrace socialism. 

This, I believe, is precisely why faith in 
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government’s competence to deal with urban 
problems is fading . . and why hope today 
is being placed on private industry. There 
seems to be confidence that business know- 
how can take the emphasis away from wel- 
farist social spending, which has not worked, 
and channel emphasis toward economic in- 
centives, which can work, 

Business today can invest capital in pro- 
grams to improve our urban way of life in 
the same way that it has invested in long- 
range research and development programs in 
the past. Our corporations obviously must 
function within the framework of our society. 
And a corporation’s contribution to the 
quality of our urban environment could be 
motivated by profit if we take a long-range 
view of return on investment. 

The business that prospers in the urban 
America of the future will, I am convinced, 
be the business that invests in the solution 
of society’s social problems. 

Parenthetically, business is not alone in 
acknowledging its responsibilities to heal ur- 
ban ills. A number of our nation’s cultural 
and educational institutions have been doing 
some very exciting exploration in city plan- 
ing, environmental planning and architec- 
tural design 

New York’s Museum of Modern Art, for ex- 
ample, working with Columbia, Cornell, MIT 
and Princeton, sponsored a fascinating exhi- 
bition recently on the New York City of the 
future. 

The exhibition was called “New City Archi- 
tecture and Urban Renewal”, and it was en- 
couraging for me, and I know for everyone 
who saw it, to note what can pe accomplished 
when comprehensive planning is applied to 
New York City's problems. Of course, the mu- 
seum’s exhibition dealt only with New York 
City’s architecture, not with the whole spec- 
trum of urban deterioration. 

Given the private sector’s willingness to 
bring profit-motivated, free enterprise meth- 
ods to bear on social problems, I would like 
to propose what I consider to be the first step 
in the development of an attack on our na- 
tion’s pattern of deteriorating urban areas. 

I would like to suggest the immediate es- 
tablishment of a quasi-public corporation— 
a corporation patterned after the Communi- 
cations Satellite Corporation. It would be 
charged with the responsibility of analyzing 
urban America and suggesting an optimum 
relationship between business, government 
28 our cultural and educational institu- 

ons. 

A great deal of progress has been made 
already, and I am certain that additional 
progress would follow if we do no more than 
maintain the same course we have already 
charted. We will never in my Judgment, how- 
ever, come to grips with the real problems 
of urban America with a comprehensive, na- 
tion-wide program unless we merge all of our 
resources to the task. 

Today, some great projects are underway 
in Pittsburgh and in Atlanta and some great 
plans are on the boards at a number of our 
nation’s leading “think tanks”, but our at- 
tack is scattered and our resources are too 
thinly applied and they are disconnected. 

The only way the resources of the private 
sector can be made to matter in solving a 
trillion dollar problem is through concen- 
tration. In a concentration of effort, of tal- 
ent, of technological skill and of will. 

A quasi-public corporation composed pri- 
marily of businessmen skilled in business 
planning techniques and systems analysis 
could bring to bear on our social malignancy 
the same management skills and manage- 
ment tools that enabled the United States to 
achieve unparalleled prosperity. 

By systems analysis, I mean the careful 
identification of all elements of a problem; 
the careful identification of all alternative 
solutions to the problem, involving a combi- 
nation of skillful human planning; and the 
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utilization of our most modern data process- 
ing and computer model techniques. 

A Comsat-type corporation could repre- 
sent a way for our nation’s businesses to 
channel the optimum level of their resources 
into urban problem solving. A quasi-public 
corporation could show the way for industry 
to invest profitably in solving urban Ameri- 
ca’s problems. 

It could involve government, our cultural 
and educational institutions and virtually 
every segment of society while emphasizing 
technology and sensible return on invest- 
ment. 

It could set up each of our megalopolitan 
regions as systems—breaking each of the en- 
vironmental problems into sub-systems—just 
as our defense-oriented industries have been 
doing successfully for several years. 

Systems analysis is not unique, but apply- 
ing this concept to the deterioration of ur- 
ban America is new. I know of no better way 
open to us to establish priorities . . . parcel 
out responsibilities ...and attack megalopol- 
itan decay. 

Rebuilding an environment will require 
new ways of thinking . new answers to new 
questions. Most of us know that we do not 
have the answers for urban America’s prob- 
lems, but it is by no means clear that we 
even know the right questions. A business- 
oriented, publicly-chartered corporation 
could bring together the new tools and the 
new manpower capable of asking the right 
questions and getting the right answers. 

This kind of corporation could enable busi- 
nessmen to respond to their urgent social 
responsibilities without obligating them to 
ignore the profit motive or to risk capital 
because a quasi-public corporation could ap- 
praise the new industries, the new markets, 
the new products that would be generated 
by an all-out business attack on urban de- 
terioration. It could recommend to business 
the urban investments that would both serve 
our nation’s best interests and generate 
profits. 

In addition, a Comsat-type corporation 
could give us a vehicle for bringing together 
all of the diverse urban research programs 
that are now diffused throughout the private 
and public sectors. 

It is possible that the creation of a habit- 
able environment in our nation’s urbanized 
areas could represent the most profitable in- 
vestment opportunity ever opened up for 
American business. 

Business’ innovative technology and man- 
agement tools also could perform an im- 
mediate and valuable service by analyzing 
our past federal investment in urban aid... 
and our return on that investment, I un- 
derstand that the total federal financial con- 
tribution to urban activities has risen from 
$17 billion in 1961 to $30 billion today. This 
is an increase twice as great as the increase 
in gross national product and 2% times as 
great as the increase in total federal spend- 


I know of no way government has at- 
tempted to measure the return it has re- 
ceived for its urban billions, I doubt if gov- 
ernment has the tools or the techniques to 
measure the results of its urban investment. 
Business does, however, and a Comsat-styled 
corporation could, I am conyinced, show the 
way to more effective urban investment in 
the future. Government can tell us how 
much is being spent, but business could tell 
us whether our spending is effective. 

I realize there is nothing starkly dramatic 
about the creation of a new corporation. But 
I don’t believe we need instant drama. Too 
many of our problems seem to be hed 
with a sense of the dramatic uppermost in 
mind. Too often, it appears, we are seeking 
not solutions but the appearance of solu- 
tions. 

Rhetoric is not responsibility, and today’s 
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dramatic headline is not often tomorrow's 
solution to the problem. 

Our urban society, and the mass society 
projected for the near future, have never 
been subjected to an effective critical analy- 
sis or, if you will, to systems analysis. 
It may well be that private enterprise's first, 
and potentially most significant, contribu- 
tion to the problems of urban America 
could be the application of the techniques 
of systems analysis to our burgeoning dif- 
ficulties. 

Virtually all of our large, private enter- 
prise concerns today are constantly subjected 
to systems analysis. Our nation’s massive de- 
fensive structure is similarly subjected to 
comprehensive scrutiny, and while systems 
analysis is not, and never can be, a substi- 
tute for responsible decision-making, systems 
analysis clearly can illuminate the factors 
that make up a responsible decision. 

It is not difficult for a decision-maker to 
make the right decision; what is awesomely 
difficult is for the decision-maker to know 
the right decision. A systems analysis ap- 
proach to urban America will not help our 
decision-makers make decisions, It will, how- 
ever, help them come to a clearer under- 
standing of the decisions that have to be 
made, It will help them understand the 
relative functions and the relative responsi- 
bilities of the various elements of our urban 
society. 

Let me give you an example of why I be- 
lieve analysis must come before solu- 
tion. Suppose that what we are all seeking is a 
liveable environment for our population of 
the 1970's and beyond. How do we proceed to 
create a liveable environment for 10 million 
city dwellers? How can we project an accept- 
able environment for 30 million? 

There are two immediate alternatives: we 
can pour vast sums of money into our old 
cities in the hope that money will make 
them liveable; or we can plan and create new 
cities. We all know that there are men of 
intelligence, and vision, and foresight who 
are willing to stand for each of these alterna- 
tives with equal fervor and conviction. 

If our future as a people and as a nation 
depends on the alternative we select, how do 
we select the most effective alternative? How 
do we decide who will perform the relative 
functions? 

I believe the private sector’s problem solv- 
ing and management tools—systems analy- 
sis—represents the most promising method 
we have for mapping out a plan that will 
achieve our goal. 

A systematic approach to the urban so- 
ciety of the near future certainly will pro- 
duce innovation, because it appears that we 
will have to shape a new environmental 
structure to meet the needs of megalopolis. 

In some ways, we already have witnessed 
rather drastic changes in a very short period 
of time, Large-scale building prefabrication, 
for example, already is here, and could make 
mass production economies possible for 
housing. 

Acceleration of this development could 
mean more than lower cost housing for 
urban poor. It could mean employment for 
thousands of our less-skilled workers, and it 
is possible that the new prefabricating plants 
could be located in areas with concentrations 
of less-skilled workers. 

A number of businesses already are up- 
grading substandard housing and substand- 
ard areas. Smith, Kline and French, Arm- 
strong Cork, Conrad Engineering all are in- 
volved in rehabilitation projects in areas 
where rehabilitation might lead to the elimi- 
nation of slums. 

It also appears that the private sector 
could redevelop or rehabilitate slum areas 
with the help of low-rate mortgages and 
cooperative local housing authorities. If the 
provision of low-income housing continues 
to be one of urban America’s goals, how- 
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ever, the public sector will have to provide 
financial incentives for business. 

At the same time, we are going to have to 
face the facts of urban life under our exist- 
ing federal system: It seems clear that one 
of the contributing factors to urban de- 
terioration has been a breakdown in our fed- 
eral system of government. Our forefathers 
envisioned our system of government as a 
government close to the people with strong 
local and state governments functioning to 
solve the people’s problems. 

Our nation’s founders feared a strong cen- 
tral government and proposed a system of 
governmental layers with power resting in the 
layers closest to, and most responsive to, the 
people. The central government was estab- 
lished only to perform those tasks which 
could not be performed at the state and local 
level. 

It has long been fashionable for public 
speakers to decry the fact that our historical 
boundaries between the private and the 
public sectors have become at best blurred 
and at worst non-existent. But only recently, 
more and more spokesmen for the various 
sectors of society have begun to question the 
blurring that is taking place between central 
government and local government. 

Under our existing system, it is no longer 
possible to determine priorities or assign 
goals or responsibilities because our blurred 
system obscures responsibility. We have over- 
lapping, we have waste, we have inefficiency 
because we have local government, state 
government and federal government all ad- 
dressing themselves to the same problems. 
Revenues are collected from our people by 
all levels of government for the same pur- 
poses. And the costs of government today 
have unquestionably been magnified by 
spreading responsibility. 

Im willing to wait for the results of the 
systems analysis appraisal I suggested, but, 
in my own mind, I am convinced that any 
analysis of government's contribution to the 
urban environment problems is going to sug- 
gest three immediate reforms: (1) tax re- 
form (2) jurisdictional reform, and (3) a 

ening and modernization of state 
and local government, 

I believe there should be a close relation- 
ship between the people who raise revenue 
and the people who spend it. I also believe 
the development of a potentially dehuman- 
izing mass environment makes the exist- 
es of this relationship even more impera- 

ve. 

A closeness between revenue raisers and 
revenue spenders breeds discipline in spend- 
ing. I doubt if there is anyone here who 
wouldn’t agree that we need more disciplined 
spending—now, in the 1960's, as well as in 
the future. 

Vast sums of revenue will have to be 
raised if we ever hope to solve the urban 
problems that are already more real than 
apparent—not to mention the apparent 
problems ahead. There are two possibilities, 
it seems to me, for raising our future revenue 
needs. 

We can plan for a vast centralized bu- 
reaucracy collecting taxes from 350-or-so- 
million people and then returning funds to 
the megalopolitan units of government—less 
the cost of administration and collection, 
which would be staggering. 

Or, we can plan for a system that lets 
each megalopolitan regional government col- 
lect the taxes from its own residents for so- 
cial spending necessary in the region. The 
relationship wouldn't be as close as the 
county courthouse is in some communities 
today, but it would be as close as the burden 
of population allows it to be. 

I am hopeful that elected and appointed 
government officials at the state and local 
levels will recognize that their survival in 
urban America will depend on their ability 
to modernize and strengthen state and local 
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government. This will not happen without 
the removal of jurisdictional conflicts and 
without tax reform. 

Incidentally, Bill Steinmetz has often 
mentioned to me the work that your Asso- 
ciation has been doing in the area of juris- 
dictional reform, and I am particularly in- 
terested in your strong county government 
proposals. I hope you will continue to push 
for these reforms, and I would like to suggest 
that you make your ideas known to the sys- 
tems analysis groups that will, hopefully, be 
looking at this problem on a national basis 
in the near future. 

State and local governments must either 
modernize themselves quickly or be prepared 
to watch all government functions and re- 
sponsibilities performed by a centralized fed- 
eral government. 

A monolithic centralization of power in the 
federal government may come; I know a 
number of men who are predicting it. But I 
hope that all of our state and local leaders 
will re-read George Orwell’s 1984 before they 
let the central government assume an even 
larger role in domestic affairs. After all, 1984 
is only 17 years away. And, as far as I am 
concerned, our emphasis in the future 
should be on regional, state and local gov- 
ernment, 

We can assist in the solution of the social 
and economic problems of urban America by 
developing and enlarging the social and eco- 
nomic capabilities of state and local govern- 
ments. Every sign I see on the horizon points 
away from the accelerated involvement of 
the federal government and toward acceler- 
ating the effectiveness and responsiveness of 
state and local governments. 

And, while it may sometimes be difficult 
to be optimistic about government's ade- 
quacy to respond to change, I am personally 
optimistic about our country’s adequacy to 
meet the challenges of our urban future. Be- 
cause government will not—and should not— 
be responding to the demands of change 
alone. 

American business must pool its analytical 
resources with the national policy resources 
of government to assure a livable environ- 
ment for future generations of urban Amer- 
icans. 

I'm confident it can be done, 


Lamentable American Judgment 
About Vietnam 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, one of the most 
distressing aspects of the conflict in Viet- 
nam is the lamentable American judg- 
ment that has regularly manifested itself 
in the guidance of our policy. 

What should we and the world think 
of the bankruptcy within the pacification 
program that is suggested by the recent 
resignation of the Vietnamese general in 
charge of that program? I wonder what 
they think of the picture of corruption 
brought back from Vietnam by Senator 
Epwarp M. KENNEDY. I wonder what they 
will think when they read the appended 
news article from the January 29, 1968, 
issue of the New York Times which in- 
dicates that the forces fighting us in 
Vietnam have now firepower that sur- 
passes firepower of our South Vietnamese 
allies, whom we have armed. 
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How does this news fit with the official 
appraisal that we are gradually winning? 
How does the evidence in the Times ar- 
ticle that 8,000 trucks came down the 
trail from North Vietnam in the latest 
month, fit with stories that North Viet- 
namese were bringing just a few tons on 
bicycles? 

Mr. Speaker, I do not criticize the de- 
voted service of our fighting men in Viet- 
nam. It is the judgment of our policy- 
makers that should be called into ques- 
tion. Those of us who have consistently 
opposed the Vietnam involvement have 
every reason to feel the same, only more 
so. It is a clear obligation of those who 
counseled us to proceed in Vietnam, to 
recognize the error, rather than to com- 
pound it by escalation and further in- 
volvement. 

The article from the Times follows: 


ENEMY FIREPOWER SAID To INCREASE—FOE RE- 
PORTED BETTER ARMED THAN SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE 

(By Gene Roberts) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, January 28.—A 
steadily increasing supply of arms and am- 
munition transported along the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail has significantly increased enemy fire- 
power over the last year, according to sev- 
eral high American sources. 

They said that the enemy was now far bet- 
ter equipped than the South Vietnamese 
Army. 


Most of the enemy weapons are Chinese 
copies of Soviet models. One informant said 
that as late as 1965, only 19 enemy battalions 
were equipped with the K-47, a Soviet-de- 
signed automatic rifle roughly equivalent to 
the standard American infantry rifle, the M- 
16, and that the rest of the troops were 
using a wide, and often archaic, assortment 
of weapons, including 55-year-old British 
Enfields, shotguns and captured American 
and French rifles. 

Now, according to the source, all of the 
enemy’s operational battalions—plus a fur- 
ther 50 undermanned battalions—are 
equipped with the fast-firlng AK-47, Many 
if not most of the battalions have acquired 
the weapon in the last year to 18 months. 


BROUGHT FROM NORTH 


As North Vietnamese units shifted south 
to assist the Vietcong, they brought the 
AK-47 with them. Others were shipped by 
truck for distribution to South Vietnamese 
fighting with the Vietcong as far south as 
the Mekong Delta. 

In the last six months the enemy has also 
put the RPG-7, an advanced rocket launcher, 
into widespread use. Using this light, easy- 
to-handle weapon, one soldier can put an 
armored personnel carrier out of action or 
shell buildings or military installations. 

In addition, the enemy has stepped up 
shipments of 60-mm., 82-mm., and 120-mm. 
rockets—weapons that are widely used for 
both conventional battles and guerrilla 
attacks. 

IMPORTS ARE INCREASED 


All of this is said to mean that the average 
Vietcong and North Vietnamese soldier can 
now lay down as much firepower as the 
average American soldier and considerably 
more than the average South Vietnamese 
soldier. The development is troubling the 
United States command and South Viet- 
namese officials. 

“There is no question about it,” said Lieut. 
Gen. Frederick C. Weyand, commander of the 
Second Field Force, “the South Vietnamese 
Army is outgunned by the Vietcong.” 

The United States Army is stepping up im- 
ports of M-16’s and M-79’s, a grenade 
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launcher that looks something like a sawed- 
off, single-barrel shotgun. 

Thus far, the First South Vietnamese 
Division and almost all the South Viet- 
Mamese rangers and marines have been 
equipped with the M-16. But this still leaves 
most of the South Vietnamese Army and all 
of the local defense forces with outdated 
American M-1 rifles and carbines. 

The American soldier, however, has two 
great advantages over the enemy. 

One is air support. American soldiers can 
ask for, and usually get, the firepower of 
armed helicopters or planes in minutes. 

The other advantage is plentiful ammu- 
nition, Enemy troops still must be wary of 
how they expend their bullets and rockets. 
A little more than a year ago, some American 
sources estimated that the average enemy 
battalion had enough ammunition for one 
day of hard fighting a month. Now the esti- 
mate is that the average battalion gets 
enough ammunition monthly for two days 
of combat, 


ATTENTION TO TRAIL 


To keep the enemy from increasing his 
capability for sustained combat, the United 
States is devoting a great deal of attention 
to the Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos and 
Cambodia. 

Actually, the trail is a network of truck 
and foot paths, often dirt but occasionally 
built of crushed stone and logs. The trucks 
and porters move mainly at night. 

Although the military will not comment 
on operations against the trail, except to 
say that armed reconnaissance flights are 
carried out at the request of the Laotian 
Government, it is an open secret here that 
American planes bomb and strafe the trail 
almost daily. 

Yet supplies and troops continue to get 
through, and in steadily increasing quantity. 

One official said that 80 per cent of the 
enemy’s arms and ammunition was believed 
to pass over the trail on the way to South 
Vietnam. Eighteen to 19 per cent comes in 
by way of the demilitarized zone, which 
straddles the border between North and 
South Vietnam, and the rest comes by sea. 

From Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, there were 8,000 
truck sightings along the trail, according to 
one source. This was more than twice as 
many sightings as was reported during the 
identical period a year ago. 

“This points to an increase of course,” the 
source continued. “But we do not know what 
the sightings really amount to. There is a 
possibility that many trucks are counted 
twice, or even three times at different points 
along the trail.” 


Newsletter and Questionnaire 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ex- 
tension of Remarks my February news- 
letter and questionnaire for the infor- 
mation of Members of the House and 
readers of the Recorp, as follows: 


FEBRUARY 1968, 
DEAR FRIENDS: The second session of the 
90th Congress convened at noon on January 
15. Facing a multitude of problems that re- 
mained unsolved from the first session—one 
of the longest in the history of the Con- 
gress—the Members immediately settled 
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down to business. This was possible since all 
legislation introduced last year, and not 
acted upon, remains alive and subject to 
consideration. 

One of the first orders of business was the 
annual State of the Union message of the 
President. It was delivered at a night Joint 
Session and the message was televised. In my 
opinion, the President offered few new and 
constructive thoughts which would lead the 
nation to believe he seriously intends to 
change the course of Federal spending and 
bring the budget into balance. 

The Vietnam War remains a burning issue 
in this election year with no quick solution 
in sight. This is further complicated by our 
troubles in Korea—the Soviet activity in the 
Mediterranean theatre—and Communist ac- 
tivity in South America. Other things which 
need the attention of Congress are hard de- 
cisions on stopping the crime wave, what to 
do about the threatened “hot summer” in 
urban areas, and the President’s request for 
increased taxes, and foreign aid. 

While the Republicans remain in the mi- 
nority in both Houses of the Congress, they 
were able, last year, to help reject some of 
the President’s controversial proposals. The 
President suffered setbacks in his demand 
for a 10 percent surtax, in the foreign aid 
program, firearms controls, as well as other 
matters. 

OBSCENE AND JUNK MAIL 


An individual mail patron now has the 
right, under a provision of the new Federal 
postal rates increase law, to determine for 
himself if unsolicited mail he receives is ob- 
scene or offensive and can request the Post- 
master General to prohibit further mailings 
of such materials to him or to members of his 
family under the age of 19. Also included are 

only house numbers of 
postal patrons, In adopting the amendment 
offered by Rep. Glenn Cunningham (R., 
Neb.), the Congress has thus made an ef- 
fort to circumvent the Constitutional 
question involved and Supreme Court rul- 
ings on what constitutes obscene materials. 
The new law, which becomes effective April 
15, reportedly will be challenged in the 
courts. In the meantime, the Post Office De- 
partment is going ahead with plans for its 
administration. 


TAXES, INFLATION, AND PAY RAISES 


Examples.—Three families, each with four 
members, getting pay raises of 6 per cent 
in 1968. Figures show that a raise of this 
size is almost wiped out by higher federal 
taxes, including the proposed income surtax, 
an increase in the Social Security tax base, 
and a rise of 3.3 per cent in yearly Uving 
costs, as officially forecast. 

No. 1, Family of four making $5,000 a year; 
pay raise; $300: 


Federal income tax on $300 raise $48 
increase in income tax 34 

Higher Social Security ta 13 
Higher cost of UVing.-----------------= 150 
Total offset to pay raise 245 


Leaving, out of a $300 raise: $55. 
No. 2. Family of four making $8,000 a year; 
pay raise, $480: 


Federal income tax on $480 raise $82 
Proposed increase in income tax 85 
Higher Social Security tax 53 
Higher cost of living 230 

Total offset to pay raise 450 


Leaving, out of a $480 raise: $30. 
No. 3. Family of four making $15,000 a 
year; pay raise, $900: 
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Higher Social Security ta 53 
Higher cost of living 


Total offset to pay raise 


Leaving, out of a $900 raise: $27. 

In light of President Johnson’s continuing 
demands for a tax increase, it is important 
to be familiar with the history of taxation 
in recent years. The following is a table 
which dramatically portrays the increase in 
the total tax burden per capita and per 
family over the last 11 years: 


Total taxes Per capita Per family 
(billions) 
ee $100 $600 $1, 897 
eRe 127 709 2, 264 
i ES 166 860 2,763 
1967_....-.-- 207 1, 048 3,385 


In assessing the foregoing, it should be 
remembered that 1967 was the first time in 
history that taxes of all kinds collected at 
all levels of government pierced the $200 
billion level, It will also be seen that the 
$207 billion figure for 1967 is more than 
twice the figure for 1956. 

What does not appear from the table is 
that the gross tax take in this country is 
now 29% of the gross national product. That 
is nearly $1 out of every $3. 

It is also interesting to note that most 
of the tax burden is not borne by the wealthy 
corporations and individuals. The fact is 
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the fraction would be even higher. Moreover, 
families in this income bracket will always 
bear the major share of the burden. According 
to the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, if the Government should con- 
fiscate all the money earned by a taxpayer 
in excess of $25,000 a year, the government 
would collect only $2.1 billion more than it 
collects today. 

As we enter the 2nd session of this Con- 
gress, I ask your cooperation in answering 
the following question. I can best represent 
all our 4th District people if I know their 
views on these and other important issues. 


[Circle one letter on questions 1, 2, and 3] 


1. What would you do about the war in 
Vietnam? 


(a) Continue our present course of lim- 
ited warfare without victory as a 
GOO) ESENE . sn S a 

(b) Mount a strategically sound effort 
for military victory, as recommended 
by most military experts b 

(c) Return to key position, stop bombing 
and try to negotiate a settlement.. 0 

(d) Withdraw as soon as possible d 


2. To offset the Federal budget deficit, do 
you favor: 


(a) The President's proposal of a 10-per- 


cent surcharge on income tax a 
(b) Reduction in war expenditures— b 
(c) Cutback in domestic programs 0 


3. Do you believe that big city racial riots 
can best be prevented by: 


that families with yearly incomes between (a) Additional welfare programs a 
$5,000 and $25,000 pay two-thirds of all Fed- (b) More vigorous police action — b 
eral Income taxes collected. If Federal excise (c) Bot 4 0 
taxes and State sales taxes were included, (d) Neither d 
8 11 

4. Do you believe that the war on poverty is worth the costꝰ „„ „% es No 
5. Would you favor providing tax credits for part of the expenses in hiring and training unskilled workers? .-- Yes No 
6. Do you favor the creation of an all volunteer Army to replace the current Selective Service System ~- - Yes No 
7. Do you favor expanding trade with the Soviet Union and other Communist bloc countries? ---- Yes No 
8. Should Congress appropriate money for rent subsides Yes No 
9. Should Congress appropriate money for more public housing .... Yes No 
10. Would you favor Supreme Court Justices service being approved by the voters every 4 years?_.. -..- Yes No 
11. Did the President handle the “Pueblo” incident propsthy7 2.22... 2-2 nen enn nee een nee nne enn e nee e ane Yes No 
M Siete Sonn oa Saco — 2 France's General de Gaulle, who has for- 
M ⁰ũ T0 ̃ ͤᷣ 22 . gotten he owes us almost $5 billion from 
TOW w ͤ ͤ— 22 aa World War I, showed his ingratitude by 
County sno eae nn neces a making a further run on our gold and an 


Please return to: M. Gene Snyder, Member 
of Congress, 1532 Longworth House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C, 20515. 


THE BRITISH EXAMPLE 


We have had six years of annual deficit 
8 „ Which means the Government 
spent more than it took in. And this, the 7th 
year in a row, will see the deficit probably 
range somewhere between $15- and $30- 
billion, depending on whose figures you look 
at. When Uncle Sam has to go out and 
borrow that kind of money, it has all kinds of 
effects on the economy, most of them bad. 
The worst is that your dollars buy less. The 
economists call it inflation, but the house- 
wife calls it higher prices, Interest rates 
have gone up. Our international balance-of- 
payments deficit continues, which means 
more American dollars go overseas than re- 
turn here. This resulted in our gold supply 
dropping to less than 812½ billion while 
potential claims on our gold amount to over 
$30 billion. Great Britain preceded us down 
the risky road of unfavorable international 
balances and uncontrolled government 
spending at home. The result was a devalu- 
ation of the pound sterling, which meant 
that for every $2.80 a Britisher had, he then 
had only $2.40. If Britain fails to put its 
financial house in order, a further devalu- 
ation may result. When the pound sterling 
was devalued, the gold-backed dollar moved 
to center stage, all alone, as the hope for 
world monetary stability. 


attack on the dollar. (Finland, less able to 
pay than France, has made every World War 
I payment on time, but we don't even ask 
France for her payments and probably 
won't.) 

But it won't be de Gaulle who will tumble 
the dollar. If it happens, it will be our own 
fault, caused by the wild spending theories 
of recent years. The simple fact of life is 
that we are following the same course that 
caused Britain to devalue the pound. We 
are overspending ourselves. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO CURB SUPREME 
COURT POWERS 

The latest Supreme Court decision which 
allows subversives to work in strategic de- 
fense plants in our country was shocking, in- 
credible and appalling to me. Four days after 
the decision was issued, Rep. James Quillen 
of Tennessee introduced a Constitutional 
Amendment which would give Congress the 
power to establish conditions of employment 
in any facility which it determines is essen- 
tial to the national defense. The Supreme 
Court decisions in the last decade have soft 
pedaled Communism in our country far too 
long and are actually the resistance 
of our people against the avowed American 
enemy—the Communist Party. I support 
Congressman Quillen’s proposal. 

I am here for one purpose, to take up the 
cause of the forgotten man, the individual 
citizen and taxpayer of Kentucky. 

Gene SNYDER. 
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The Big Issues 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, this week 
I am sending to my constituents in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Wis- 
consin a letter which sets forth what 
in my view comprise the four overriding 
issues of major concern to all Amer- 
icans. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
my letter, dated February 1, 1968, in the 
Recorp at this point: 


FEBRUARY 1, 1968. 

Dear Frrenps: As the new Congress begins 
its work, it is clear that four overriding is- 
sues will continue to dominate public atten- 
tion. They are: Peace, Prosperity, Credibility 
in Government, and the Future Course of 
Federalism. 

As in the past year, almost every major 
debate in the Congress will in one way or 
another be related to these four issues. 1968 
is an election year but whether it is or not 
these four issues would be on the minds of 
the American people because they affect in 
one way or another each and every one of us. 

On the next two pages of my first report 
to you in this Session of Congress, I would 
like to spell out why I consider these the 
overriding issues that face America in the 
coming months and years. That we are chal- 
lenged on every front is beyond question; 
that we must meet that challenge is clear 
to all Americans. 

Peace is an issue because we are once 
again at war. It is also an issue here at 
home because of the turbulence on our city 
streets. Americans would do anything honor- 
able to bring about a lasting peace both at 
home and abroad. But on both fronts, Amer- 
icans are frustrated and confused. Where we 
are going, what we are doing, what we hope 
to accomplish is unclear and uncertain both 
concerning Vietnam and the breakdown in 
our society. 

Americans long for firm leadership on both 
fronts. We want to be told where we are 
going and what we are doing to get there. 
In Vietnam, we are told the object is negoti- 
ations. But negotiations do not necessarily 
mean peace or an end to the war. We must 
not forget the Korean experience. More than 
two-thirds of the Americans who were killed 
in Korea died after negotiations began. Until 
our true purpose is brought into sharp focus 
by our national leaders, the raging debate 
on the issue of peace will continue to grow. 

Prosperity is an issue because it is threat- 
ened. The cost of living which has eaten up 
most of the wage increases Americans have 
won threatens to climb another 5.5% in the 
next fifteen months. Interest rates are the 
highest in this century. Social Security taxes 
have been increased and the Johnson Ad- 
ministration has asked Congress to raise 
taxes another 10% in this Session of Con- 
gress. The Balance of Payments crisis has 
led the President to restrict American busi- 
ness investments overseas and to request 
controls on tourist travel. 

The spending issue dominated the last 
Session of Congress and it will dominate this 
Session. The root of our economic problems 
lies in a failure to set priorities among the 
hundreds of demands for federal dollars. We 
have been operating on a theory of “fight 
now and finance later” the war in Vietnam. 
At home the theory has been “finance now 
and perfect later” domestic programs in areas 
of poverty, education, health and welfare. 

Credibility is an issue because it is difil- 
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cult to place faith in some of the statements 
issued by the Executive Branch of govern- 
ment. Whether we are talking about the cost 
of the war in Vietnam, assessments of how 
we are doing over there, whether we are 
talking about the nation’s budget and the 
true size of the deficit, or half a hundred 
other critical problems, Americans find it 
difficult any longer to believe what they are 
told. 

Our people have always demonstrated & 
willingness to pull together in times of crisis 
and to make whatever sacrifices are called 
for to see us through the crisis, But to do 
that, they must know the facts. If Ameri- 
cans cannot have faith in the accuracy of 
their Government's statements, the whole 
structure and operation of our system is un- 
dermined. This affects every problem we face 
both at home and abroad. Without credi- 
bility in our nation’s leadership, no mean- 
ingful or lasting action can be effectively 
undertaken, 

The future course of federalism is perhaps 
the overriding concern of Americans, All 
problems in America must be treated within 
the framework of our governmental institu- 
tions. The debate focuses on whether Wash- 
ington should do it all or whether the var- 
ious levels of our society should pull to- 
gether in a true partnership. The tendency 
in recent years has been to make Washing- 
ton the chief problem-solver by piling pro- 
gram upon program, directed, regulated and 
administered from Washington, D.C. 

A better way, which would insure the 
preservation and strengthening of true fed- 
eralism would be to enact a broad system 
of revenue-sharing including tax credits 
both for state and local taxes paid and for 
such special purposes as education and job 
training. We should also consolidate the 
hundreds of existing programs into bloc 
grants to provide more flexibility and effec- 
tiveness in getting the job done. This would 
be a far better way for Americans to do 
things. 

In this first report to you at the begin- 
ning of the Second Session of the 90th Con- 
gress, I have outlined my views on the top 
issues facing America in the year 1968. As 
your man in Washington it is important for 
me to know your views on the issues we 
will be debating and voting upon as Congress 
gets down to work. 

To obtain your views, I will send to each 
household in the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict this month a questionnaire which will 
seek your opinions on the vital issues facing 
America today. Your cooperation in filling out 
the questionnaire and returning it to me will 
be of great assistance in fulfilling my obliga- 
tions as your man in Washington. 

America is challenged both at home and 
abroad. That we are equal to the challenge 
I have no doubt. That it will require dedi- 
cation, cooperation and sacrifice from all 
Americans is clear. As your Representative 
in our Nation’s Capitol, I renew my pledge 
to each and every one of you to do my utmost 
to determine what is best and to do what is 
best for our District, our State and our 
Nation. 

Best regards, 
MEL LAIRD. 


Charles de Gaulle and French Grandeur 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, in a note- 
worthy address before the Optimist Club 
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of East Orange, N.J., on January 9, 1968, 
the widely known and respected George 
E. Stringfellow gave a most perceptive 
portrayal of President Charles de Gaulle 
of France. 

It is gratifying that Mr. Stringfellow 
shares my views that it is time for strong 
countermeasures to thwart President de 
Gaulle’s attempts to undermine the eco- 
nomic systems and defensive alliances of 
the free world. His support of my bill, 
H.R. 14636, to prohibit the use of gold for 
the settlement of international balances 
with the Government of France while 
that Government is in arrears in the pay- 
ment of its obligations to the United 
States, is most welcomed. 

The text of the address follows: 


CHARLES DE GAULLE AND FRENCH GRANDEUR 


(Address by George E. Stringfellow, past im- 
perial potentate, AAONMS, former business 
associate of the late Thomas A. Edison, 
before a meeting of the Optimist Club of 
East Orange, N.J., January 9, 1968) 

Thank you for inviting me to address my- 
self to the subject, Charles Andre Joseph 
Marie de Gaulle, President of the Fifth 
French Republic. 

Charles de Gaulle was born in Lille, France, 
on November 22, 1890. He is now 77 years old. 
He spent his youth in Paris. 

In 1911 de Gaulle was commissioned a 
second lieutenant. In World War I he was 
wounded three times and finally became a 
prisoner of the Germans. 

In 1934 he attacked the French military 
strategy based on the impregnability of the 
Maginot Line. He forecast the blitzkrieg 
method of warfare and proposed a plan of 
using armored columns, His ideas were re- 
jected by the French General Staff. 

The validity of de Gaulle’s thesis was 
amply established when German mechanized 
troops knocked France out of the war in only 
four days of fighting. 

When France fell, de Gaulle fled to London 
where he invited Frenchmen to join in a 
movement called “Free France” and continue 
the war. 

On June 6, 1944 the Allies invaded France 
along the Normandy coast and landed troops 
in Southern France on August 15. In Septem- 
ber de Gaulle re-entered Paris and formed a 
Provisional Government. One American sol- 
dier in his escort was killed. I shall refer to 
this incident later. 


RESTORATION OF FRENCH GRANDEUR 


Upon his election as President of the Fifth 
French Republic of France, de Gaulle said 
his objective was the restoration of French 
grandeur. 

France’s record in the past century is not 
one of greatness nor of grandeur. She was 
defeated in the French-Prussian War in 1870, 
lost Alsace and part of Lorraine and was 
forced to pay a large war indemnity to Ger- 
many. The war ended the Second French 
Empire. 

France was deeply invaded by Germany in 
World War II without making a real fight. 
France was liberated in both wars with the 
aid of the British and the United States. 


WORLD WAR I 


In World War I four million seven hundred 
fifty thousand (4,750,000) U.S. military per- 
sonnel helped to save France from German 
demolition. The United States suffered three 
hundred twenty-five thousand (325,000) 
casualties. 

Two hundred four thousand (204,000) 
wounded. 

Pour thousand five hundred (4,500) prison- 
ers or missing. 

One hundred sixteen thousand five 
hundred (116,500) killed. 
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This war cost the United States twenty- 
eight billions of dollars ($28,000,000,000). 
We made huge loans to France of which she 
has been in default on six billion seven 
hundred million dollars ($6,700,000,000) for 
more than 20 years. 

WORLD WAR IT 

The German war machine launched its 
offensive against France on June 5, 1940. 
Eighteen days later on June 22, France 
surrendered. 16,350,000 U.S, military person- 
nel took part in that war. U.S. casualties 
were more than 1,000,000: 671,000 wounded 
and 405,000 killed. 

The direct cost of this war to the United 
States was $330 billion. 

Following World War II the United States 
poured $17 billion into the rehabilitation of 
Europe of which $2.5 billion went to France. 


SUMMARY 

Number of American military personnel 

engaged in World Wars I and II, 21,100,000— 

more than 40% of the present population of 
France. 


Casualties, 1,825,000: 875,000 wounded, 
4,500 missing, and 521,500 killed. 
[In billions] 
Direct cost of these two wars $358 
Unpaid loan to France 6.7 
Rehabilitating Europe 17 
PPP 381.7 


Of interest to note is that World Wars I 
and II cost the American taxpayer $381 bil- 
lion $700 million, about $40 billion more 
than our present national debt. 


NATO 


Following World War II there was de- 
veloped the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion known as NATO. It is an alliance of 15 
western nations including France. Its mem- 
bers are pledged to help each other in build- 
ing a defense against possible attack by 
Russia or satellite nations under her control. 

Unlike former alliances, NATO provides not 
only for joint action in case of war, but also 
for joint military and economic cooperation 
in time of peace. Its headquarters was lo- 
cated in Paris. 

The Treaty is binding on each member for 
20 years. After that, any member may with- 
draw on one year's notice to other members, 

The military policy is directed by the mili- 
tary committee and, until recently, was lo- 
cated in Fontainebleau, near Paris. The first 
Supreme Commander of this military com- 
mittee (known as SHAPE) was Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

In support of NATO the United States 
made large investments in France. We built 
defense bases, constructed military high- 
ways, pipelines were built, ports improved, 
air bases established and supply depots were 
created and stocked. The investment is esti- 
mated to be two and one-half billion dol- 
lars ($2,500,000,000) . 

On March 9, 1966 de Gaulle announced 
that all military personnel of the 14 other 
member nations on French soil must be re- 
sponsible to France (which is de Gaulle) or 
get out of the country within one year. The 
members would not submit to his dictation. 
NATO accepted an invitation from Belgium 
to establish its headquarters there. It cost 
the United States about $1 billion to move 
NATO bases and headquarters to Belgium. 

At the time of de Gaulle’s decision there 
were 10,500 French nationals on the Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ payroll at the various bases. 
These employees lost soft jobs at good pay. 
Much to the surprise of many American tax- 
Payers, these French nationals collected 
$2,700,000 from our treasury in severance pay. 

FRANCE’S DECLINE 


Since World War II France has lost her 
colonial empire: squeezed out of Syria, 
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Lebanon, Morocco and Tunisia, defeated in 
Indo-China, and finally persuaded to grant 
independence to a rebellious Algiers. Today 
France has only a few small and relatively 
unimportant possessions overseas. 

France is a nation of barely 50 million 
people. This is 5 million fewer than Britain, 
8 million less than West Germany, 150 mil- 
lion below the United States. 

50 million Frenchmen produce goods and 
services valued in 1967 at about $100 billion, 
This is about the same as Britain and one- 
fifth less than West Germany and only one- 
eighth as much as the United States. 

De Gaulle’s followers are increasingly di- 
vided. Communists are gaining in voting 
strength. A new Socialist opposition is 
solidifying. There is neither unity of pur- 
pose or goals nor the promise of future 
stability that the General felt would be as- 
sured by his present stand in office. De Gaulle 
is terribly over-rated by De Gaulle. He has 
developed no one to take his place even 
though he is 77 and when he passes on—it 
could be any day—chaos will reign in France. 

In bidding for French structure as a world 
power, de Gaulle is leading from weakness. 
His own land, beset by domestic problems, 
is lagging behind in the race with the rest 
of Europe. When the French President lec- 
tures his European nighbors, he speaks for 
a second-rate nation. 


HONORING AMERICAN DEAD 


Earlier in my remarks I mentioned that 
while escorting de Gaulle on his re-entrance 
into Paris after several years exile in Lon- 
don, one American soldier was killed. I said 
I would refer to this incident later. I now 
read excerpts from an article in the 
the April 25, 1966 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report titled “Anti-American Move” and 
carrying a Paris dateline: 

An annual ceremony honoring Americans 
who died in the liberation of France has 
been cancelled by the de Gaulle government, 

In a note to the French group which spon- 
sored the memorial ceremony, a French of- 
ficial said that inasmuch as only one Ameri- 
can “lost his life on the occasion of the lib- 
eration of Paris, the holding of such a cere- 
mony is no longer authorized,” 

Angry committee members retorted that 
many thousands of Americans died before 
and after the liberation of Paris. 

If France had not been freed, de Gaulle 
could not have returned to Paris from his 
exile in London. 

PRESS CONFERENCE 

In his sixteenth press conference about six 
weeks ago, de Gaulle called for the secession 
of French-speaking Quebec from Canada; 

Tossed England out of Europe, threatened 
the Common Market with destruction, called 
the United States the principal enemy of 
world peace, and suavely knifed Israel, 

He suggested that the Middle East crisis 
somehow grew out of the “hateful war” being 
waged by “one of the big four powers” in 
Vietnam. Throughout this conference he did 
what he could to weaken confidence in the 
pound sterling and in the American dollar. 

The December 8th issue of Time magazine 
quotes the General as having said: “You 
may be sure that the Americans will commit 
all the stupidities you can think of, plus 
some that are beyond imagination.” 

In referring to former President Truman 
he said: “That little bastard es him- 
self a patriot. It was really his street-fighting 
instinct that got him to react to the inva- 
sion of South Korea.” 

Of President Johnson in 1963 he said: “The 
first act of his presidency was to announce 
that I would visit him in W. John- 
son needs me for his re-election.” 

He said the English are a nation of flunkies, 
the Germans a nation of pigs, and Italy does 
not exist. 
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Of Khrushchev he said: “It is unpleasant 
to be dealing with a government whose 
leader is first presented as a demigod, then as 
a feather-brained, lamentable puppet.” 

Of the Marshall Plan he said: “If the 
Americans pour so much money our way, it is 
to keep de Gaulle at bay.” 

And finally, of Churchill, the man who 
did more for de Gaulle than anyone else in 
the world, he said: “Churchill is a fighter, 
but not a true statesman. And then whisky 
clouds his moral sense.” 

On ultimate standards he said: “Before 
giving a speech or making a major decision, 
I always ask myself: ‘Would General de 
Gaulle approve of it?’” 

On retirement he said: “The big thing in 
politics is to know when it is time to leave.” 

There are many who feel he should have 
left long, long ago. 

Now, a crucial time in world monetary 
affairs and as a result of Britain’s recent de- 
valuation of the pound, de Gaulle has 
launched an irresponsible attack on the 
American dollar which is the backbone of 
most of the currencies of the free world. 

De Gaulle should be told in plain, blunt 
language that it is time for France to pay us, 
without further delay, the $6 billion $700 
million on which she has been in default for 
more than 20 years. 

If de Gaulle continues to demand gold for 
dollars spent in France by American tour- 
ists and businessmen whom de Gaulle seems 
to despise, the United States should tell the 
General that no demand for gold will be 
honored until France pays her debt to the 
United States. 

This is harsh medicine for the United 
States to prescribe; however, it is a sure way 
to stop France's run on U.S. gold reserves. 
De Gaulle should be told to pay up and pay 
up now and thus put this arrogant ingrate in 
his place. 

Since preparing to address you today, I 
have received a copy of a press release from 
our Congressman, Hon. Joseph G. Minish, 
stating that he will introduce legislation at 
the beginning of the second session of the 
90th Congress, prohibiting the United States 
from using any of our gold for the settlement 
of any claims made by General de Gaulle 
until France pays us its debt now in arrears 
since World War I. I think this is a very 
courageous thing for Congressman Minish to 
do and I certainly hope all members of Con- 
gress support this legislation. 

De Gaulle could help restore his country’s 
faded grandeur if he would pay his just debts 
and express appreciation for the sacrifices 
made by many nations to help France main- 
tain her freedom. 

William Shakespeare must have had such 
a person as de Gaulle in mind when he said: 
“Man, proud man! Dressed in a little brief 
authority, plays such fantastic tricks before 
high heaven as to make the angels weep.” 


Outstanding Unit Award Earned by the 
60th Military Airlift Wing, Travis Air 
Force Base, Calif. 


—— 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pride that I call the at- 
tention of the House to the third con- 
secutive Air Force Outstanding Unit 
Award earned by the airmen of the 60th 
Military Airlift Wing, Travis Air Force 
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Base, which is located in my district, at 
Fairfield, Calif. 

The award is for exceptionally meri- 
torious achievement for the period from 
July 1, 1966, to June 30, 1967, and is based 
on their unparalleled airlift support of 
American forces in Vietnam. For ex- 
ample, during the period in question, the 
60th Military Airlift Wing— 

Scored new levels of airlift in speeding 
red ball express shipments to the com- 
bat zone, transporting 28 million pounds 
of this high priority cargo within the 
year; 

Responded quickly to the emergency 
caused by a national airline strike which 
stranded thousands of returning service- 
men at the base between July 9 and Sep- 
tember 11, 1966, by working around the 
clock to convert the entire north wing of 
the base passenger terminal into a state- 
side travel area. Using this improvised 
facility they helped move 54,669 stranded 
troops through Travis. 

Played a leading role in the aero- 
medical evacuation of more than 17,000 
patients from the Pacific during the year. 

In moving outsize cargo to Southeast 
Asia, C-133 turboprops attained an un- 
precedented daily utilization rate. This 
feat included such critical items as huge 
Navy propeller shafts and Army heli- 
a while slashing surface delivery 

e, 

The wing’s newest C-141 squadron, the 
86th, became fully combat ready a month 
ahead of schedule and the entire Travis- 
based jet fleet attained an 8-hour aver- 
age utilization 60 days prior to the Mili- 
tary Airlift Command program sched- 
ule. The wings force of C-141 and C-133 
planes consistently overfiew scheduled 
commitments. 

These are just some of the accomplish- 
ments of this fine organization. I wish 
to commend Brig. Gen. Maurice F. Casey 
and all base personnel for their con- 
tinued diligence and high performance 
of duty in support of American Forces 
in Vietnam. They certainly exemplify 
their motto—“Friendliest and Finest.“ 


Hands Off Hope“ 
HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are familiar with the work being done by 
the magnificent SS Hope in bringing 
medical training, hospital techniques, 
and relief from suffering to many parts 
of the world. 

That ship of mercy returned to the 
United States on December 15 after a 10- 
month medical teaching-treatment 
mission to Colombia. 

Another 10-month mission will be un- 
dertaken in late February when the ship, 
now being repaired, heads for Ceylon. 

Suggestions have been made that the 
Congress authorize a fleet of these ships. 

The very highly respected newspaper, 
the Corning, N.Y., Leader, has some per- 
tinent remarks in its editorial of Jan- 
uary 2, 1968. I take pleasure in placing 
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that editorial in the Record so that it 
will be available to the Members and 
those who share my interest in the SS 


Hope. 
The editorial follows: 
Hanns Orr “Hope” 


For seven years a formerly retired U.S. 
Navy hospital ship has been plying the 
oceans and waterways of the world, bringing 
to some of the most primitive peoples the 
benefits of 20th century medicine. 

Countless thousands of operations have 
been performed and tens of thousands of 
routine treatments given. Local personnel 
have been trained to give medical treatment 
after the visitors leave. 

Project Hope has been an unqualified suc- 
cess. The question has now been raised in 
Congress whether an entire fleet of white 
ships should be outfitted and sent to join 
the SS Hope, at government expense. 

Well, now hold on a minute. Certainly no 
fault can be found with the sentiment of 
some congressmen for wanting to copy a 
successful people-to-people venture such as 
Hope. But it should be pointed out the phil- 
osophy which built Hope into the successful 
venture it is was the voluntary one of pri- 
vate effort, 

Doctors volunteer their services for 60-day 
hitches without pay. The entire cost is borne 
by voluntary contributions, All the govern- 
ment has given to the enterprise is one 
mothballed hospital ship, which it wasn’t 
using anyway. 

No country is visited by Hope without an 
invitation, but the accomplishments of the 
ship and its dedicated crew have brought in 
more invitations than can be accepted. 

Suppose tomorrow a dozen such ships were 
made available by the government, with 
costs underwritten by the taxpayers and 
with Washington laying out the itineraries. 
Would the results be the same? 

That is the question. Whether a govern- 
ment-sponsored operation, along the lines of 
foreign aid projects, could follow the suc- 
cessful footsteps of Hope. 

Would the voluntary nature of the enter- 
prise be lost, would the recipients of medical 
care begin to look at the project as just an- 
other extension of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, would physicians and other talent be 
as charitable with their time? 

That is, could a wholesale entry into the 
field by the government be as successful as 
Hope, or would it endanger the rapport this 
ship has earned throughout the world in the 
last seven years? 

American generosity at times is this na- 
tion’s worst enemy. Congress should con- 
sider all factors before giving Hope the help 
it may not need and perhaps can ill afford. 


Captain Young Dies in War 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Capt. John F. Young, a career officer 
from Oxon Hill, Md., was recently killed 
in Vietnam. I wish to commend the cour- 
age of this young man and to honor his 
memory by including the following arti- 
cle in the RECORD: 

CAPTAIN YouNG Dries IN War—Oxon HN 
Man Was CAREER OFFICER IN SPECIAL 
Forces 
Oxon Hitn, Md., January 25.—Capt. John 

F. Young, a 29-year-old career officer with 

the Special Forces in Vietnam, has been 
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killed in action, the Defense Department 
announced yesterday. 

Captain Young died January 16 as a result 
of wounds received from enemy missile frag- 
ments, according to information received by 
his wife, Mrs. Doris Young, of 5448 Calhoun 
street, Oxon Hill. 

Born in the Bronx, N.Y., Captain Young 
graduated from Dewitt Clinton High School 
in 1955 and attended City College of New 
York for two years. 


JOINED CEREMONIAL TEAM 


He enlisted in the Army in 1959 and re- 
ceived his basic training at Fort Dix, N.J. 
He was then assigned to the Army Drill 
Team of the Old Guard, the official Army 
ceremonial team at Fort Myer, Va. 

He was promoted to sergeant in 1961 and 
served as a drill and pistol team instructor 
in the R.O.T.C. program at Georgetown Uni- 
versity for a year. 

Captain Young attended Officers’ Candi- 
date School at Fort Benning, Ga., and be- 
came a first lieutenant in 1963. He was then 
sent to Korea for a year, serving first with 
the 2d Battalion, 9th Infantry and later as 
a general's aide. 


IN VIETNAM 7 MONTHS 


He was promoted to captain after return- 
ing to the Old Guard at Fort Myer, Va., 
where he helped plan and participated in 
numerous Army ceremonies at the White 
House. 

He was sent to Vietnam in July after he 
completed Special Forces’ school last winter. 

A sports enthusiast, he liked water skiing, 
swimming, football and basketball, Mrs. 
Young said. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by two 
children, John E. Young, 5, and Scott F. 
Young, 4, and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Young, of Newtown, Connecticut. 


Documents Indicate Re-Stalinization 
Movement in Russia 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Julius 
Epstein, a research associate at the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, 
and Peace, Stanford University, in my 
congressional district, is a continuing 
student of the Soviet Union. Recently 
he published an article in the Palo Alto 
Times for December 27, 1967, which in- 
dicates that there is a possibility of a 
return to Stalin-like policies and ideology 
in the Soviet Union. 

I am sure the article would be of great 
interest to all Members of Congress and 
other readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD. I therefore take pleasure in present- 
ing it for reproduction in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOCUMENTS INDICATE RE-STALINIZATION 

MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA 
(By Julius Epstein) 

The question raised in the title of this 
article is of no mean interest to Americans, 
A return to Stalin-like policies and a Stalin- 
like ideology will inevitably increase the 
threats to our own security. 

One indication of any re-Stalinization can 
be found in the sequence of the histories of 
the Communist party of the U.S.S.R., brought 
sour”. the Soviets after Stalin’s death in 
1953. 

The first volume of the new party history— 
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in which Stalin's role is completely recast— 
appeared in 1959, three years after Khru- 
shchev’s “secret” speech before the 20th Party 
Congress in February, 1956, This party history 
was superseded by another revised edition 
in 1962. In 1924, a third version came out, 
just when Khrushchev was fired. However, it 
was withdrawn 10 days after publication; 
today it is one of the outstanding bibliogra- 
phic rarities. 

Moscow’s Marx-Engels Institute started 
immediately with the preparation of a fourth 
version. Two volumes, dealing with the early 
history of the Bolshevist movement, have 
already appeared, The third volume deals 
with the Bolshevist revolution of 1917. Of 
this most important third volume, only the 
first book has yet come out. 

It is the debate about this third volume 
which is of greatest interest if we want to 
form an opinion about any possible re- 
Stalinization ordered by the Kremlin. 

Fortunately, a highly interesting docu- 
ment became available in the West which 
greatly helps us to form such an opinion. 
It is the protocol of a session which took 
place as late as 1966 in the Marx-Engels In- 
stitute in Moscow. 

In this session the proofs of the complete 
third volume which were widely circulated 
also among the surviving old Bolsheviks” 
(i.e. participants in the October Revolution) 
were discussed. 

As the protocol shows, the proofs of the 
third volume created much consternation 
among the “old Bolsheviks,” supporting the 
thesis of ideological re-Stalinization. 

The following text is an excerpt from the 
protocol successfully smuggled to the West: 

Milyanov (Old Bolshevik): On Nov. 6, 1918, 
Stalin published an article in Pravda in 
which he said that his revolt was under the 
direct supervision of the chairman of the 
Petrograd Soviet, Trotsky; Stalin expressly 
confirmed that it was Trotsky to whom the 
party was mainly indebted for its victory in 
October. This article by Stalin was reprinted 
in the omnibus volume “The October Revolu- 
tion.” (In this article Stalin said: “all practi- 
cal organization of the revolution was 
Trotsky’s work. One can say with certainty 
that the party is mainly indebted to Trotsty 
for the bold carrying out of the operation.” 
In the “Works of Stalin,” German edition, 
volume 4, Berlin (East) 1951, pp. 133, ff. 
the article has been published without 
Stalin's reference to Trotsky.) 

Volson (Old Bolshevik): Stalin’s mistakes 
ought not to be concealed. One cannot over- 
look his anti-Leninist behavior. 

Stalin and his closest collaborators 
Mekhlis and Yezhov did everything in their 
power to make sure that our party will be 
remembered in history as the party of “spies” 
and “enemies of the people.” For many years, 
I taught at institutions of higher learning. 
Young students asked me time and again: 
“How was it possible that Lenin was sur- 
rounded by ‘enemies’ and ‘traitors?’ Whom 
could he ever trust?” It was Stalin’s inter- 
pretation that presented Lenin’s comrades as 
“spies” and “saboteurs.” 

Sorin (Old Bolshevik): Do we have to deal 
with a scholarly work or with a work done 
with scissors and glue? Later, we will cer- 
tainly complain that they falsify our history 
abroad. But we do just the same at home. 
Why are we afraid of the truth? 

It is a scandal that young historians are 
not being admitted to this discussion. If 
you alone are keeping this tremendous ma- 
terial only to yourself, you are actually 
falsifying history! Who will write history 
after you have gone? To sit upon historical 
sources like a bulldog in the case and to 
hide documents which deal with Lenin is a 
crime. Without your permission, not a sin- 
gle Lenin document can be published and 
nothing can be written about him. You 
write that Trotsky tried to replace Lenin- 
ism by Trotskyism. But you don’t say a sin- 
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gle word about the fact that Stalin re- 
placed Leninism by Stalinism. Do you really 
think that the young people will ever believe 
you—that they will believe your lies? 

Why do you still forbid the party access 
to some of the most important Lenin docu- 
ments including his speech on the military 
opposition at the Eighth Party Congress 
(March, 1919)? To hide facts is the same 
as to forge facts. Facts must be published, 
You minimize Lenin’s role as the creator 
of the Red Army. You started to falsify 
and you cannot stop now. 

Snegov (Old Bolshevik): Let us take up 
the question of the peace of Brest-Litovsk. 
The authors maintain that the Trotsky- 
Bukharin group was against the peace. Is 
that true? Were not Frunze, Dzershinsky 
and Kuibyshev too against the Brest peace? 

And what was Stalin’s attitude? The 
authors maintain that the Trotskyites and 
Bukharinites opposed the signing of the 
peace treaty and that Lenin had told them: 
“If we do not sign, we are signing the 
death sentence of Soviet rule within three 
weeks.” Was this so? Let us take a look at 
the protocol of the Central Committee. Here 
it is (reads from it): “Stalin is wrong when 
he says that it is possible not to sign. If we 
don’t sign we underwrite the death sen- 
tence of Soviet rule within three weeks.” It 
was Lenin who said this. Do you really want 
to continue forging documents? 

On the day of the uprising, Pravda carried 
an article against the uprising—at a time 
when all other (Bolshevik) newspapers 
called to arms, (The editor of Pravda was 
Stalin.) This all results from the fact that 
certain people expected that the Twenty- 
Third Congress (March-April, 1966) would 
rehabilitate Stalin. But it never happened 
and it will never happen, History will never 
forgive us that revolutionaries and Leninists 
were tortured in Stalin's dungeons. The 
“Short Course” (abbreviated title of Stalin’s 
own book of the party history) was the re- 
sult of these tortures. 

This much from the document which 
leaves no doubt that a fierce battle was being 
fought by the old Bolsheviks, the anti-Stalin- 
ists, against the authors and editors of the 
latest version of the History of the Commu- 
nist Party. The meeting took place under the 
chairmanship of the Soviet Academician P. N. 
Psopelov who, in 1962, stated to Soviet his- 
torians: “Some comrades .. . have raised 
the question as to whether or not one should 
give researchers free access to all unpub- 
lished documents and archives. It is impos- 
sible to support such a move. The party 
archives are not the patrimony of one or 
another researcher, not even of the Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism (the new name of the 
old Marx-Engels Institute) . . but of our 
party, and only the Central Committee has 
authority over it. Some documents of great 
party importance (such as) Lenin’s papers, 
can be published only by decision of the 
Central Committee.” 

The ferocious resistance the old Bolsheviks 
mustered against the authors and editors of 
the third volume as late as 1966 illustrates 
the tragic outcome of this intramural strug- 
gle: the fact that “de-Stalinization” as evi- 
dently become “‘re-Stalinization,” at least in 
the ideological field. 


The Copper Strike 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
the 7-month-old copper strike continues 
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to plague not only the five Western 
States, but the whole Nation. The John- 
son administration has until quite re- 
cently completely ignored the existence 
of this strike. Now it has announced the 
appointment of a factfinding board 
under the title “Copper Strike Improvisa- 
tion.” The New York Times, of January 
26, 1968, has put this move in the proper 
perspective in the following editorial: 
COPPER STRIKE IMPROVISATION 


The Johnson Administration’s appoint- 
ment of a special mediation board to seek a 
settlement of the six-month-old copper strike 
reflects the heavy damage that the strike has 
inflicted on the economies of five Western 
states and on the country’s balance of pay- 
ments. It also reflects the inadequacy of Fed- 
eral labor laws in dealing with disputes in 
which the concentrated power of giant 
unions and giant corporations combines to 
endanger the national interest. 

The strike represents a massive test of 
strength in which all the resources of the 
A. F. L. -O. I. O. are aligned behind a coalition 
of 26 international unions, while the Na- 
tiona] Association of Manufacturers and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce give 
equally resolute support to the “Big Four” 
copper companies. The normal economic is- 
sues are secondary to the unions’ determina- 
tion to establish bargaining on a company- 
wide basis, in place of the localized bargain- 
ing system that now prevails in copper, 

In intervening, the President has chosen 
not to get an eighty-day injunction under 
the national emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. That law would have re- 
stored domestic copper production but would 
not have provided an approach to settlement 
of the stubborn basic issue. The present re- 
course to White House improvisation has the 
disadvantage of throwing the whole dispute 
into an industry-wide framework of settle- 
ment, thus automatically putting the unions 
well on their way to winning the central 
strike goal even before any recommendations 
are made. 

The panel now has the difficult task of 
demonstrating that its appointment has not, 
in and of itself, stacked the deck against the 
companies on an issue of great importance 
to employers and unions in most major in- 
dustries. The President, for his part, has the 
obligation of acting at long last on the 
pledge he made in his 1966 State of the Union 
message to recommend emergency strike leg- 
islation that would not compel him to ex- 
temporize under intense political pressure 
whenever a crippling strike throttles a key 
industry. 


Actress Has Same Aim as McCarthy 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks we have had a resurgence of 
intense public statements issued by the 
self-appointed spokesman on Greek pol- 
itics, Actress Melina Mercouri. Since 
American domestic politics and the con- 
duct of foreign policy are fundamentally 
related, I was especially interested in the 
following article by the noted interna- 
tional columnist Dumitru Danielopol, 
which appeared in the January 2 edi- 
tion of the Daily News-Post of Monrovia, 
Calif. 
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Actress Has SAME AIM AS McCarTHY 


(By Dumitru Danielopol, Copley News 
Service) 

WasHINGTON.—When you listen to Greek 
actress Melina Mercouri and to Sen, Eugene 
McCarthy, D-Minn., you realize how much 
they have in common. 

Feminine, exuberant, exotic Melina is en- 
gaged in trying to overthrow the Greek gov- 
ernment. Masculine, sedate, somber, profes- 
sorial McCarthy, the “ashen Ray Milland” 
is out to topple President Johnson in the 
1968 elections, 

They have their work cut out. 

Both Melina and McCarthy seem sincere, 
but each has yet to come up with a precise, 
valid and plausible alternative to the facts 
of political life. 

Melina, who her Government has thought- 
lessly deprived of nationality, hates the Colo- 
nels, who she calls “fascist” gangsters and 
destroyers of the Greek democracy. 

With theatrical exaggeration, she accuses 
the colonels of murder, concentration camps 
and brutal oppression. 

Just get them out of power, she says, and 
things will be all right in Greece. Democracy 
would be restored. 

She ignores the fact that parliamentary 
democracy was a sham when the Athens mil- 
itary took the power in April. 

When confronted in a recent Washington 
news conference with a statement by former 
Prime Minister Constantine 
which confirmed the sorry state of Greek 
politics, Melina said: 

“Caramaniis is just a politician, he has to 
say something.” 

What about King Constantine? 

“He is finished,” she said, “he should have 
stayed in Greece. One can only fight effec- 
tively from inside the country.” 

Obviously this rule doesn’t apply to Melina. 

Who would be her choice to run the coun- 
try if and when the military government is 
overthrown? 

“The people of Greece,” she said. 

She ignores any talk of communism, Reds 
taken into custody after their coup are de- 
scribed as “democrats.” 

“I beg the United States not to be misled 
by the foolish cabal that this junta saved 
Greece from communism,” she says. 

She calls this a “tired lie.” 

Not a word of Russia’s stake in the East- 
ern Mediterranean, of her machinations to 
take Greece behind the Iron Curtain. 

Miss Mercouri is an actress and she gives 
the impression of one who has rehearsed her 
lines for the ousted leftist supporters of 
Andreas Papandeou, son of former Prime 
Minister George Papandeou and a one-time 
professor at the California University at 
Berkeley. 

Now let's look at McCarthy’s proposal of 
another area threatened. 

He urges that we give some areas of South 
Vietnam to the Viet Cong as a friendly ges- 
ture. 

“You see what happens, and during that 
time you try to negotiate,” he says. 

How much territory should one concede? 
He doesn’t say. What about the South Viet- 
namese in that part? What if they didn’t 
want the Reds? Would we defend them 
against terror? The senator doesn’t say. 

What if the Communists refuse to nego- 
tiate? He doesn’t say. 

He wants to give the Viet Cong a major role 
in a coalition government in South Viet- 
nam, and he concedes that this might even- 
tually result in a complete Communist take- 
over of the country. 

What would he do then? He doesn’t say. 

Crosby Noyes in the Washington Star de- 
scribes McCarthy’s plan as nothing but “a 
thinly-concealed face-saving formula for 
throwing in the towel in several stages.” 
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The plan is so reminiscent of other liberals 
like columnist Walter Lippmann, Sen. J. Wil- 
liam Pulbright, D-Ark., and Prof. John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, the chairman of the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. 

The question is asked whether McCarthy 
is acting on his own initiative or has been 
prodded into action by Sen. Robert Kennedy, 
D-N.Y. 

President Johnson calls it the “Kennedy- 
McCarthy movement.” 

Perhaps we put them all together, Let’s 
call it the McCarthy-Mercouri-Kennedy- 
Lippmann-Fulbright-Galbraith movement. 
And quite a few other names could be added. 

Then the people can judge. 


Congressman McClory Suggests Computer 
Uses for Congress 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, today 
professional people and technicians in all 
fields rely on the efficiency, speed, and 
capabilities of computers to give them 
required information, when needed, as 
quickly as possible. Over the past several 
years, we have spent millions of dollars 
to give the many departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government a com- 
puter capability. The authorization for 
these expenditures has come from Con- 
gress itself, and in the process Congress 
has failed to provide its own committees 
and Houses with this same capability. 

On January 17, 1968, my good friend 
and colleague, the Honorable ROBERT 
McCrory, Representative in Congress 
from the 12th District of Illinois, spoke 
to the Washington Operations Research 
Council about this problem. In his speech 
he suggested many ways that computers 
should be used by Congress. I urge my 
colleague’s attention to this speech, 
which follows: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ROBERT Mc- 
CLonx, 12TH Distrricr or ILLINOIS, AT 
THE WASHINGTON OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
COUNCIL'S MEETING, JANUARY 17, 1968 
Members of Congress are occasionally re- 

luctant to address groups whose members 

possess a considerable degree of scientific or 
technical experience. Our reluctance is not 
without reason, The gap in understanding 
between science and politics is sometimes 
embarrassingly unbridgeable by any forms 
of communications known to national legis- 
lators. Research and development people talk 
about “justifiable overlap,” while we speak 
of “wasteful duplication”; program planners 
tell us of the need for “sufficient lead time,” 
but we tell them to avoid “unnecessary de- 
lays”; systems analysts and computer engi- 
neers—the worst offenders of all—discuss 

“man machine interface” and nano-seconds 

and we stare blankly. 

When I was invited by Bob Chartrand to 
speak before an organization bearing the im- 
pressive title of “Washington Operations Re- 
search Council,” I must say I was a bit awed. 
Until recently, I was blissfully unacquainted 
with operations research other than by its 
most dramatic and tangible manifestation— 
that blinking, whirling dervish of modern 
science—the computer. 

After a few years of attempting, in a mod- 
est way, to bring operations research and the 
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computer tools of ADP to the Congress, I still 
maintain a very respectable degree of tech- 
nical unawareness. However, I am flattered 
that Dr, Grosse and Dr. Nikansen, as well as 
Bob Chartrand, are here to share the podium 
with me. In addition to being distinguished 
administrators and scholars, they make my 
task this evening considerably lighter by be- 
ing able to technically evaluate what I and 
most other Members of Congress namely can- 
not—the feasibility of an operations research 
or systems analysis approach to some of the 
problems confronting the Congress. With this 
in mind, I shall speak to you this evening 
not as a novice scientist (which I don’t pre- 
tend to be), but as a concerned legislator 
who is becoming aware of serious deficiencies 
which face the Congress in its attempts to 
analyze and find answers to its myriad prob- 
lems, and who is looking to science and the 
modern management techniques of industry 
for help. 

A moment ago I told you I had not ac- 
quired a technical understanding of the com- 
plexities of operations research and ADP 
techniques. I must, of necessity, deal in gen- 
eralities and speak in non-technical terms. 
My principal job is to represent the interests 
of the 500,000 or so persons in my congres- 
sional district. 

The interests of my district—Illinois’ 12th 
Congressional District—are many and varied. 
Most constituents are vitally concerned with 
the war in Vietnam, crime, taxes, pollution 
of our water and air, and related problems 
of national magnitude. Other constituents 
may have more personal or regional con- 
cerns—a lost social security check or a de- 
layed school construction grant are typical 
examples. For answers to these vexing prob- 
lems, they look to their elected Representa- 
tives. Ideally, a Congressman or Senator 
should be a lawmaker, a decision maker, and 
& policy maker. He should be able to develop 
answers to national problems and to win the 
support of a sufficient number of his col- 
leagues or others in order to implement his 
decisions. The former is called problem-solv- 
ing and the latter “politics.” They are closely 
related and I suspect that everyone engages 
in them, to a greater or lesser degree, de- 
pending upon his occupation, 

We all know as a matter of common 
knowledge that the effectiveness of a de- 
cision maker depends to a great extent on 
the quality of his information and the way 
in which he applies such information to 
his tasks. This is no less true of the Con- 
gressman than it is of the scientist or the 
businessman. Unfortunately, Congress does 
not possess the analytical tools it needs to 
undertake the type of problem-solving in 
which it must engage. At a time when the 
legislative branch of Government is particu- 
larly sensitive to encroachment upon its 
powers and prerogatives by the Executive, it 
has done little to equip itself with the 
modern tools of computer science to meet 
the challenge of space-age problem solving. 

Until very recently, the legislative branch 
had no ADP installation directly involved in 
aiding the lawmaking process. Two weeks ago 
I was pleased to view the new on-line termi- 
nal system which has been installed in the 
American Law Division of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress. 
These terminals—the first on Capitol Hill— 
now enables LRS to enter via telephone chan- 
nels and to store on magnetic tape descrip- 
tions of all bills and resolutions introduced 
in the 90th Congress. This information will, 
in turn, be used to initiate the automated 
compilation of the “Digest of Public Bills”, 
a most useful document which had hereto- 
fore been compiled virtually by hand. Even- 
tually, the system will allow random recall 
of bills by number, title and word descriptors, 
at the request of a Con onal Office or 
Committee. When one considers that upwards 
of 26,000 bills and resolutions were intro- 
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duced in the 89th Congress, the magnitude 
of LRS’ undertaking becomes apparent. Of 
course, this may seem like a rather small 
endeavor when compared to the Air Force’s 
widely acclaimed project LITE (Legal In- 
formation through Electronics) or some of 
the ambitious undertakings of state legisla- 
tures or courts in the area of ADP, but it 
is a major step signifying a decided change 
in the legislative branch’s attitude toward 
the tools of modern systems management. 

Indeed, the applications of ADP support for 
the Congress are almost endless. Congress has 
basically four levels of information require- 
ments—the Congress itself, each House of 
the Congress, the committees of Congress, 
and the individual Members of the House and 
Senate. ADP applications to meet some of 
the Congress’ information needs might be 
the following: 

(1) Daily printouts summarizing the pre- 
vious day’s congressional action; 

(2) An automated index of congressional 
documents and legal periodicals; 

(3) Up-to-the-minute information on leg- 
islative issues scheduled for debate; 

(4) Vote summaries on bills already 


passed; 

(5) The status of legislation pending in 
committee; 

(6) Description of information stored on 
computer files in the executive departments. 

In the hope of bringing some of the bene- 
fits of modern information handling to the 
Congress, I introduced legislation in the 89th 
Congress to establish within the legislative 
reference service, a data processing center for 
use by the Congress. In the 90th Congress, I 
reintroduced this bill as H.R. 21 and was 
supported in this effort by 14 of my col- 
leagues from both parties who introduced 
identical measures, While no action has been 
taken by the House, the text of this bill was 
successfully offered by Senator Hugh Scott 
as an amendment to the Congressional Re- 
organization Act and adopted by a voice vote 
in the Senate. Although the Senate-passed 
Reorganization Act remains bottled-up in 
the House Rules Committee, many of us are 
hopeful that the Senate-approved language 
will emerge intact, thereby giving new im- 
petus for bringing Congress into the “com- 
puter age.” It is indeed ironic that a Con- 
gress which appropriated over $1.2 billion 
last year for the 3000 electronic computers 
in use by departments and agencies of the 
executive branch refuses to authorize one- 
thousandth that figure to initially equip it- 
self with an ADP capability. 

So far I have talked only of Congress’ most 
immediate needs—modern information han- 
dling—as a way of effecting the reforms and 
acquiring the tools necessary to a systems 
analysis approach to national problems, It 
took Congress so very long to make this small 
dent in its information problem, I fear an 
even longer wait before it begins to grasp the 
significance of a “systems approach.” There 
are some hopeful signs, however. 

I am pleased to be associated with a group 
of 43 other House Republicans, led by my 
colleague, Congressman Brad Morse of Mas- 
sachusetts, who have introduced legislation 
to establish a national commission on public 
management, In the 89th Congress and again 
in the 90th Congress, we have sought the 
adoption of legislation to study the applica- 
tions of systems management to public 
spending programs outside the defense and 
space sectors. In a statement made in Au- 
gust, 1966, Congressman Morse said: 

“Appropriating money and shuffling papers 
in the bureaucracy should not be confused 
with problem-solving. The traditional gov- 
ernment approach to a complex problem 
is to divide it into manageable parts and to 
treat each of them separately. A comprehen- 
sive solution is thus impossible. The bu- 
reaucracy simply does not have the capacity 
to solve today’s problems or tomorrow’s 
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problems—but private industry with the new 
systems analysis approach is rapidly devel- 
oping that capacity.” 

There is some indication, then, that Con- 
gress is thinking about the systems approach, 
both for itself and for the other branches 
of Government. It is most heartening to see 
an emerging interest in improving its own 
problem-solving techniques, 

Along with 34 other Members of Con- 
gress, I engage in a considerable amount of 
problem-solving in the House Judic Com- 
mittee meeting which conducts its business 
in this Chamber where we are meeting this 
evening. The committee’s jurisdiction is far 
reaching. It includes such diverse areas of 
legislation as constitutional amendments, 
immigration and nationality, government 
claims, patents, trademarks, and copyrights, 
bankruptcy and reorganization, and criminal 
law, to name but a few areas. It is to the lat- 
ter subject, i.e. criminal law, that I devote 
a considerable amount of time. Serving on 
the subcommittee which has jurisdiction 
over the writing of our criminal laws has 
given me a grave awareness of the much-dis- 
cussed crime problem, Aside from the war 
in Vietnam, there is no more pressing prob- 
lem confronting the Nation. 

One of the most frustrating aspects of 
waging a campaign against crime is the lack 
of basic data about causes of crime and the 
means of controlling crime. We literally have 
no means of acquiring the type of informa- 
tion we require to understand fully the crime 
problem. 

For example, the House of Representatives 
recently passed the Federal Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice Assistance Act of 
1967 (formerly heralded by the misnomer, 
“Safe Streets Act of 1967”). Title III of the 
original administration bill provided a stand- 
ard grant-in-aid program, under the direc- 
tion of the Attorney General, for research 
into the problem of crime. Many of us on the 
Judiciary Committee realized from past ex- 
perience that more often than not such re- 
search contracts are “farmed out” in a man- 
ner which allows very little overall control 
of a comprehensive research program. In 
short, it is piecemeal work. Noting this, and 
noting also that training cannot be divorced 
from research, my staff and I drafted a sub- 
stitute title which would create a National 
Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice. The Institute, headed by a Direc- 
tor, appointed by the President, and staffed 
with professional personnel from all areas of 
law enforcement, would encourage research, 
development and training for improving law 
enforcement and criminal justice, develop- 
ment of new methods for the prevention and 
reduction of crime, and would establish and 
operate regional institutes for the training 
of State and local law enforcement person- 
nel. We thought it to be a comprehensive and 
well-coordinated approach for dealing with 
the crime problem. 

We, of course, had no scientific means of 
knowing whether or not the institute concept 
would provide a sound solution to the crime 
problem other than by the empirical under- 
standing that a comprehensive approach 
should be more feasible than one which is 
fragmented. Also, we had isolated bits of 
data such as the fact that 85% of our police 
officers are placed in the field without any 
recruit training. We knew, too, of course, 
that legislative study groups—such as the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice—had recom- 
mended research and training institutes 
based on their own findings. Using informa- 
tion supplied in the Crime Commission’s re- 
ports and other extrinsic sources, as well as 
some “in house” research by LRS, we put to- 
gether our proposed “solution” for finding 
the causes of crime and the means of con- 
trolling crime. When the anti-crime bill was 
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considered by the House in July of last year, 
the amendment was adopted by a respect- 
able margin, 

How susceptible our work would have been 
to the process of operations research is some- 
thing I have no means of ascertaining. We 
would have liked an overview of the risks 
and problems involved in the institute ap- 
proach to the crime problem. Whether or 
not a working model of an institute with 
all its complex features could have been sim- 
ulated, I do not know. Nor do I know whether 
the technique of random sampling, for ex- 
ample, would have aided us in learning what 
type of problems most often confront the 
police officer, thereby enabling us to pro- 
vide a sufficient training program authoriza- 
tion. I tend to believe that there are too 
many uncontrollable variables to allow us 
to sufficiently pretest the institute approach 
with any degree of accuracy. The prospects 
for success undoubtedly would depend upon 
quality of its appointed personnel. This 
means that the variable of politics enters 
into the problem. Assuming the institute 
principle gains Senate approval, who will 
the President appoint as the director? What 
types of personnel will be hired by the di- 
rector? Where will it be located? What type 
of facilities will it have? All these questions 
are matters of administrative discretion 
which Congress cannot and should not have 
to spell out. 

There no doubt would have been some 
benefit to utilizing operations research for 
the purposes of legislative study and draft- 
ing. The experience of some of our States in 
conducting training institutes would have 
provided useful information. Many of our 
cities have training programs. An analysis 
of these and other experiences would be of 
particular value, The practical political ques- 
tion is, How can the Congress gain the bene- 
fit of such research? 

Republicans, unfortunately, are a minority 
in the Congress. Therefore, we lack certain 
advantages of legislative power which the 
majority party enjoys, especially at the com- 
mittee level. Most notable of these are 
money, staff, and facilities. 

To say the least, such conditions do not 
lend themselves to the development of vi- 
able alternatives to the proposals presented 
by the administration or the Democratic 
Members of the Congress. In short, the 
principal research assistance which we re- 
ceive is that which is provided by our under- 
manned staffs and the Library of Congress 
(which are not yet equipped to engage in 
operations research) or that which is con- 
tributed by friends on the “outside.” We have 
discovered, alas, that research consultants 
do not work for free, and therefore, we have 
been unable to employ their services. 

There are, of course, other committees 
whose work may be more readily suited to 
operations research than the House Judiciary 
Committee. Certainly the problems of air 
and water pollution, transportation and ur- 
ban renewal seem ideally suited to the sys- 
tems approach. 

So far, however, I have talked of problems 
of lawmaking—the finding of solutions 
through the process of legislative authoriza- 
tion. There is still another major aspect of 
legislative activity—the appropriations proc- 
ess—in which Congress might well call upon 
systems management for a solution. The 
appropriations process is essentially one of 
allocation of resources, or budgeting. Ac- 
cording to political scientist Aaron Wildav- 
sky, the crucial question in congressional 
budgeting is: “Whose preferences are to pre- 
vail in disputes about which activities are 
to be carried on and to what degree, in light 
of limited resources.” 

To help resolve this question, Congress has 
created an elaborate committee system un- 
der which it operates and by which it trans- 
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lates its preferences into meaningful political 
decisions about the allocation of resources. 

The expenditure of funds for carrying on 
the activities and programs of government is 
the heart and end result of this allocation 
process, a process which also necessitates the 
raising of revenues to make funds available 
for expenditures. The criticism most often 
made of the congressional budget process is 
that Congress lacks the organizational 
machinery and coordination for dealing with 
budgetary matters. Its approach is frag- 
mented and dispersive. Congress at no time 
considers the budget as a whole—expendi- 
tures are not weighed against revenues. 

In the appropriations process, Congress 
does not have a clear opportunity to ex- 
amine the national importance of one pro- 
gram in relation to another. The major 
appropriations decisions involve comparisons 
among different departments or agencies as 
to how funds can best be apportioned. De- 
cisions involving cross-agency or cross-pro- 
gram comparisons are impossible under the 
present appropriations systems. However, 
these are precisely the decisions that have 
to be made if savings are to be effected and 
Congress is to play a meaningful role in the 
making of national fiscal policy. 

Decisions as to whether to cut the defense 
budget or the education budget involve the 
setting of priorities among alternative pro- 
grams and alternative uses of the taxpayer's 
dollars. Congress must be able to determine 
whether a dollar is best spent for education 
or defense mindful that a dollar expended 
for a $2.+ billion educational program goes 
a longer way toward meeting program re- 
quirements than does a dollar expended for 
a $70 billion defense budget. Congress lacks 
the systems approach to such decisions. 

It is particularly difficult to make such 
decisions when budget requests are not sub- 
mitted to the various appropriations sub- 
committees on the planning-programming- 
budgeting basis recently initiated by all 
Government departments and agencies. Of 
course, Congress would have no means of 
evaluating such requests, since it does not 
have the technical capability to properly 
grasp the planning-programming-budgeting 
approach. Yet this type of approach is nec- 
essary if Congress is to consider alterna- 
tive uses of funds in terms of their policy 
ramifications. 

Tt would allow the fiscal committees of 
Congress to determine the policy bases on 
which the budget was submitted and the 
real reasons why agency reductions were 
made by the Bureau of the Budget or the 
President prior to submitting the budget to 
Congress. Under the present procedure, Con- 
gress sees agency requests as part of the total 
budget after reductions have been made by 
the Executive. The reasons for these reduc- 
tions, and the economic assumptions under- 
lying them, are rarely known to Congress. 

A PPBS program could be utilized in con- 
junction with classification schedules in- 
dexed according to function. While many 
items in the budget are accompanied by 
schedules showing the object of expenditures 
in a standard classification—personnel, office 
equipment, construction materials, etc—the 
budget document contains no summary of 
such schedules showing the demand made 
by each function or each department for 
personnel, contractual services, etc. These 
summaries are available several months after 
the budget has been submitted to Congress, 
but there is no indication as to what extent 
one object may be substituted for another— 
equipment for personnel, as an example. Such 
classifications would give the appropriation 
subcommittees a tremendous overview of the 
entire budget. 

‘These are just some of the difficulties which 
Congress suffers as a result of not using the 
systems approach to reviewing budget re- 
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quests. There are other problems which be- 
set the revenue committees of Congress, and 
others which beset the investigatory or 
watchdog committees of Congress. There is no 
doubt, however, that the would-be decision- 
makers in the Congress are oftentimes rele- 
gated to the role of grasping at political 
straws, such as excessive administrative costs 
or the high price of government waste bas- 
kets, when they should be involved in the 
job of truly managing the Nation’s resources 
from a systems analysis point of view. Before 
they can do so, however, Members of Con- 
gress must realize that systems analysis tech- 
niques and the tools of ADP are a modern 
and useful aid and guide, not a threat, to 
their decisionmaking. These tools provide a 
means of enhancing, not repressing, the true 
meaning of politics—which is nothing more 
than problem-solving. 

In its most recent report, the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of the Congress (received 
in my office on January 3, 1968) concluded 
that the Congress requires more modern 
techniques for fulfilling its responsibilities 
in behalf of the national economy. The com- 
mittee declared (pp. 8-9): 

“Within GAO, a new systems analysis sec- 
tion has been established in the Office of 
Policy and Special Studies and over 200 GAO 
employees have taken special Planning-Pro- 
graming-Budgeting System training courses. 
With an established background on PPBS 

currently existing at GAO, there may 
be justification for carrying out congressional 
studies in conjunction with the General 
Accounting Office, rather than for employing 
a separate congressional staff.” 

The benefits of systems analysis and mod- 
ern scientific techniques appear clearly to 
be dawning on the Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress. The precise steps which will be taken 
in the future deserve the most careful atten- 
tion and the most earnest support. 

I commend you on the particular attention 
which you are giving this subject. 


Report From Your Congressman, 
Jonathan B. Bingham 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
the process of sending my Newsletter 
to all my constituents. Our colleagues 
and other readers of the Recorp might be 
interested in it and I insert the full text 
at this point in the RECORD: 


REPORT From Your CONGRESSMAN, 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


JANUARY 23, 1968. 

DEAR FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS: The 90th 
Congress has reconvened for its 2nd Session 
in a gloomy mood. The continuing conflict in 
Vietnam, with no end in sight, casts a dark 
shadow over everything. Mounting problems 
here at home seem insoluble, particularly 
because resources needed for their solution 
are being expended in Vietnam. I must con- 
fess that I do not recall a time when Amer- 
icans seemed so beset, so discouraged, so 
confused, or when there was such profound 
dissention, distrust and even hatred. Even 
in the depth of the Great Depression or in 
the darkest days after Pearl Harbor, when 
our country was in much deeper trouble 
than it is now, Americans were held together 
by a sense of common purpose which seems 
lacking today. 

But the beginning of a New Year, or of a 
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new Congressional session, should be a pe- 
riod of determination, not of despair. Some- 
where we can and must find a way out of our 
difficulties. 

In recent weeks I have visited a number 
of Bronx schools to present American flags 
that have been flown over the U.S. Capitol. 
I have been refreshed and encouraged by my 
talks with the students. On each such occa- 
sion, I asked them to reflect on the fact that, 
for all our troubles, a multitude of people 
from all over the globe still want to come to 
our shores, just as in past generations. I 
quoted to them Winston Churchill’s famous 
remark that “Democracy is the worst form 
of government, except for all others.” 

As 1968 opens, ours is still a country 
mightily blessed. Our potential is unlimited. 
I am confident that, in the months and 
years ahead, we will find a way to move 
toward that potential once again, together, 


CRIME AND SAFETY 


The urgent job of making our streets and 
houses safe requires action both in Washing- 
ton and in New York City. The President’s 
Safe Streets bill, which I co-sponsored, 
passed the House but is bogged down in the 
Senate. The Community Conference I am 
sponsoring Feb. 22 will explore what addi- 
tional steps should be taken. 

Regardless of long-range programs, imme- 
diate action is imperative. After meeting with 
Police Commissioner Leary, I worked with 
local police officials to resolve specific neigh- 
borhood problems, including: 

Burglaries in the shopping area of Jerome 
Avenue between Mosholu Parkway and Gun- 
hill Road. Acting with State Senator Bern- 
stein, Assemblyman Altman and Councilman 
Merola, we got 24-hour police foot patrols 
restored. 


Muggings in the Tremont area have made 
people afraid to walk those streets. Officers 
at the 46th and 48th precincts promised that 
special attention would be given to this 
problem. 

Residents and shopkeepers near JHS 79 
(Creston Ave.) and JHS 115 (Ryer Ave.) have 
complained about troubles during specific 
hours. Additional police were assigned for 
these times. 

Traffic on Godwin Terrace was dangerous 
for St. John’s children. Working with moth- 
ers, we were able to get the traffic pattern 
changed. 

SENIOR CITIZENS 


The new increases in Social Security pay- 
ments are far smaller than they should have 
been. A few of us, including Senator Robert 
Kennedy, tried to get these amounts in- 
creased. New York is discriminated against in 
the new allocation of federal funds. This will 
increase the heavy burdens now carried by 
New York State and City taxpayers. 

My first action when the Congress recon- 
vened was to introduce a bill which would: 
raise benefits an additional 35%; remove the 
new restrictions on Medicaid; include pre- 
scription drugs under Medicare; and cor- 
rect various inequities, including loss of ben- 
efits for retired men and women who each 
were entitled to benefits but whose married 
status causes a cut in benefits. 

The House has already passed legislation 
to prevent Social Security increases from re- 
ducing ‘VA pensions. I look forward to early 
Senate action on this essential adjustment. 

A new federal law was passed in December 
prohibiting job discrimination based on age 
(New York already had such a law). In ad- 
dition, my idea of federal aid for programs 
to help senior citizens remain active in so- 
cially useful jobs was accepted by the De- 
partment of Labor and HEW. 


VIETNAM AND MIDDLE EAST 


I have continued to express my views to 
the President and the State Department, 
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both publicly and privately, on these crucial 
issues. 

Last fall the Administration made two 
slight advances in its policy on the bombing 
of North Vietnam and on NLF participation 
in peace talks, and in an “open letter to 
Ho Chi Minh” I urged Hanoi to respond. 
Hanoi has, in fact, now slightly modified its 
position by saying talks would follow a halt 
in the bombing instead of could. I immedi- 
ately urged the President to seize the oppor- 
tunity. In this situation, the Administration 
is proceeding with extreme caution, but I am 
still hopeful that something will come of 
these halting steps toward peace. 

The situation in the Mid-East continues 
dangerous, in spite of Israel’s greatly im- 
proved strategic situation. In view of the 
Soviet Union’s actions and De Gaulle’s new 
attitude toward Israel, it is now essential that 
the U.S. become a reliable source for defense 
needs, especially in late-model jet aircraft. 
I have expressed this view to the President, 
and I have been assured that the U.S. recog- 
nizes the danger and will not allow an im- 
balance of armaments to develop. 


MEETING MY CONSTITUENTS 


During the fall I introduced my new Office 
on Wheels.” This gave me a chance to meet 
with hundreds of people, some with personal 
problems, others with suggestions for govern- 
ment action. One suggestion led to my in- 
troduction of a bill to allow handicapped 
persons an income tax deduction for their 
extra transportation costs in getting to and 
from work. 

I look forward to resuming use of the mo- 
bile office when the cold weather ends. My 
full-time district office at 450 East Fordham 
Road is, as always, open to be of service to 
you. (Phone—WE 3-2310). 

I was able to talk with many of you and 
to report on Congress at 16 neighborhood 
meetings I held at the end of the year. I 
found the discussions very useful and I hope 
those who attended did too, 


ST. JAMES PARK 


A Golden Age Center is badly needed in St. 
James Park. When the City Planning Com- 
mission omitted this project from the 1968 
Executive Budget, I urged the Mayor to pro- 
ceed with it this year anyway. On the basis 
of the assurances I have received, I am hope- 
ful that the Mayor will, in fact, include this 
$763,000 item in the Budget. 


SANITATION AND HEALTH 


In my frequent tours around the District, 
many constituents complained that garbage 
and refuse are not collected regularly and I 
could see that the streets looked as if they 
weren’t cleaned for weeks at a time. 

I met with then Commissioner Kearing and 
he confirmed my judgment that the Bronx 
had not been getting its fair share of serv- 
ices. He promised that new equipment was on 
the way and I will follow up to make sure our 
needs are met. 


INFLATION AND THE DOLLAR 


I am still unconvinced that the President's 
proposed 10% tax surcharge is necessary. 
While the cost of living has risen sharply 
this past year, causing real hardship to peo- 
ple of modest income, I cannot believe that 
the best answer is to place an additional bur- 
den on these very same people. Before doing 
that, we should exhaust every possible alter- 
native, including closing existing tax loop- 
holes and cutting back on non-essential space 
and defense expenditures. A cease-fire or de- 
escalation in Vietnam alone would solve the 
problem. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
is again considering the President’s propo- 
sals. Chairman Wilbur Mills properly wants 
to see Federal expenditures cut, but unfortu- 
nately his main target seems to be to cut 
the funds needed for education, health and 
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the problems of our big cities. To me, these 
are the wrong places to cut. In any case, I 
will study with the greatest care whatever 
proposal the Ways and Means Committee 
may recommend to the House. 

As for the position of the dollar in the 
world, I am convinced that it is basically 
sound. Its strength depends ultimately on 
what this country can produce in goods and 
services, and not how much gold we have in 
our vaults or can dig out of the ground. The 
growth of U.S. business investment abroad 
is a sign of strength, not of weakness. As 
for travel. I am particularly hostile to any 
proposal that would make it difficult or im- 
possible for people of modest income to 
travel abroad. 

Jonathan 8d An- 
nual Community Leadership Conference, 
February 22, Hosted by New York University 
“The Security of the Citizen”— 

Daniel P. Moynihan, Director, 
MI. T., Center on Urban Studies. 

Kenneth B. Clark, Professor, C.C.N.Y., Re- 
gent, N.Y. State. 

David Ginsburg, Director, President’s Com- 
mission on Riots. 


“CRIME PREVENTION—BASIC STRATEGY 
Panels 


The police“ Are they unduly hampered?” 
Judge Sidney Asch; Norman Frank, P.B.A.; 
Judge Florence Kelly; Patrick V. Murphy, 
Director of Public Safety, Washington, D.C. 

The courts—“ Are they too lenient?” 

Justice Arthur Markewich; Russell Oswald, 
Chairman, N.Y. State Parole Commission; 
Burton Roberts, Chief Ass't District Attorney 
Bronx; Judge J. Howard Rossbach. 

Narcotics—“Can addicts be controlled?” 

Henry L. Giordano, U.S. Commisisoner of 
Narcotics; State Sen. Abraham Bernstein; Dr. 
V. P. Dole, Originator Methadone Program; 
Laurence Pierce, Chairman, N.Y. State Nar- 
cotics Commission. 

Congressman Emanuel Celler on “The Fed- 
eral Role,” Washington’s Birthday, Thursday, 
February 22d, 1-6 P.M., New York Univer- 
sity, Heights Campus, Bronx, N.Y. 


Harvard- 


The Generation To Follow 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
received a copy of a letter from a young 
cadet at Little Rock Air Force Base to 
his mother. 

I believe this letter from Cadet Rick 
A. Elder to his mother, Mrs. F. A. Elder, 
Jr., of Decatur, Ga., is like a breath of 
fresh air in the sometimes rather tepid 
climate of our youth today. It gives re- 
newed faith to our generation that the 
generation to follow is dedicated, cou- 
rageous and faithful to his God. 

The letter follows: 

Dear MorHER: Today was a big day in my 
life and my career. Friday I was awarded the 
expert marksman ribbon, I was one out of 
five in my flight of twenty-five. However, to- 
day was the highlight of my military train- 
ing up to this point. Out of 200 cadets at this 
camp, I was chosen as Cadet of the Week. I 
was given a letter of commendation by the 
commander. I was presented to General Clug- 
ston and was asked to join him and six Lt. 
Cols. and six majors on the reviewing stand, 
set up for our weekly Saturday parade. 

I stand about 4 inches taller now because 
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I know I am a good cadet. However, I re- 
main an humble cadet. I came to this camp 
in the proper mental and physical con- 
dition and have continued to strive for the 
highest degree of excellence. The Air Force 
is my profession and my life. I am fully aware 
of the fact that I may have to give my life 
for my profession, however, this is my choice, 

Today, I was proud to hear the Elder name 
put on a new level, not just that of a mili- 
tary officer but as an outstanding officer. At 
the same time, however I was thankful. 

I was thankful to my God, to my country, 
and to my family. 

I was thankful to God for placing me in 
such a world at such a time—and not leay- 
ing me there alone. I was thankful that the 
same God I worshipped at Oakhurst 
was willing to be at my side when there were 
no familiar faces. And that I was in con- 
tinuous communication with this God 
whether safe and warm in my bunk, or 
strapped into a fighter, 20,000 feet above the 
ground. 

I was thankful to my country for being a 
nation of free people. A country whose mili- 
tary organizations use mottos like “Peace is 
our Profession”. With men who explain the 
awesomeness of a 7½ million dollar rocket 
and finish with the statement “We pray to 
God, it will never have to fly.” 

And I was thankful to my family. A family 
who raised me knowing love rather than 
hate. A family that raised me in such a way 
that self-discipline and respect for others 
came easy at a military base. A family which 
taught the ways of a Christian and that the 
greatest characteristic of a true victor is 
humility. Most recently I’m thankful for a 
loving wife who has already been an invalu- 
able aid to my career by accepting my pro- 
fession. 

Yes, today as the Cadet Corps saluted me 
and as I stood with salute to our National 
Anthem I stood tall and I stood proud; proud 
of my personal achievement but more im- 
portant—proud to be your son, to be a 
Christian and to be an American, 

Forever 


Rick. 


Farrel Corp. Reports on Pollution 
Controls 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
continuing concern and controversy over 
the pollution of our Nation’s air and 
water, private industry has often been 
cited as the chief contributor to this in- 
creasing problem. But there are also ex- 
amples of private industry taking the 
lead in pollution abatement, and they, 
too, should be cited. 

In my congressional district one in- 
dustrial corporation has been exemplary 
in the battle for cleaner air and water, 
and I commend for my colleagues’ at- 
tention a report prepared by the Farrel 
Corp. of Ansonia, Conn., which a; 
in the “1968 Outlook” supplement of the 
New Haven, Conn., Register: 

FARREL REPORT ON POLLUTION CONTROLS 


Recently the subjects of air and water pol- 
lution have been receiving increased nation- 
wide attention. Concern has been voiced at 
all levels of government and by public- 
spirited civic groups over the contamination 
of our natural resources, The role played by 
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the nation’s industries in such pollution has 
been the focus of particular criticism. 

Since the earliest beginnings of our com- 
pany, the well-being of the local communi- 
ties and of Farrel Corporation have been 
closely interwoven. For many years we have 
been concerned about the extent to which 
the company’s operations contribute to air 
and water pollution and have sought reason- 
able solutions to the problem. 

With considerable pleasure we can an- 
nounce that the contamination of the atmos- 
phere and the river by Farrel plant opera- 
tions has been largely eliminated. 

This message from Franklin Farrel, 3rd, 
president, addressed to the residents of the 
Lower Naugatuck Valley, was recently pub- 
lished by Farrel Corporation in Ansonia. 

On the subject of foundry smoke abate- 
ment the company pointed out that it had 
been actively investigating ways of improve- 
ment for many years. However, it was only a 
few years ago that a virtually smokeless 
furnace was developed with adequate capac- 
ity for their requirements. Farrel Corpora- 
tion’s foundry is the largest iron melting 
facility in New England. Since the castings 
produced are for machines designed and 
manufactured by the company as well as for 
other customers, the foundry is essential to 
their business. 

In 1964 Farrel put into operation the larg- 
est cold-melt, coreless electric induction 
furnace in the Free World. This unit has 
the capability to melt 40 tons—s0,000 
pounds—of metal at one time. The success- 
ful performance of this installation led the 
company to purchase two more furnaces of 
the same design, each having a 25-ton ca- 
pacity. Progressively, as each of these new 
units was installed (one in 1966 and the 
second in 1967), the foundry was converted 
into a nearly smokeless operation. In all, six 
cupola-type furnaces and one air furnace 
were removed. These had been the principal 
sources of the undesirable, atmosphere con- 
tamination. 

In addition to the virtual elimination of 
smoke, Farrel found that the newly equipped 
foundry increased operational efficiency, 
raised the quality of castings and improved 
working conditions. 

Approximately $2,000,000 was spent on this 
project. The company regards this as money 
well spent—a wise investment in their own 
future and that of their neighbors in the 
valley. 

Farrel operations had never added sub- 
stantially to the pollution of the Naugatuck 
River, along which most of its plant build- 
ings are located. Early in 1966, however, the 
company instituted measures to insure that 
even these limited amounts of industrial 
waste were diverted. Machine oil and cool- 
ing solutions which are used in machining 
Operations are accumulated in tanks or 
drums, Periodically, this waste is removed 
by truck and disposed of in refuse areas. 
Clean, uncontaminated water which fiows 
through the furnace cooling coils is the only 
material discharged into the river. 

The company's efforts in the areas of 
smoke abatement and river pollution reduc- 
tion have received considerable praise, Con- 
gressman John Monagan wrote, in a letter 
to the company, “Farrel is a very progressive 
company and I am not at all surprised to 
know of the steps that have been taken to 
control water and air pollution . .” From 
Senator Abraham Ribicoff came a letter 
which said in part that the “company can 
be proud of its record of leadership com- 
batting this national problem.” 

Farrel Corporation which was begun short- 
ly after the founding of Ansonia is today 
a multi-product, international company with 
three manufacturing plants in Connecticut 
and one in Rochester, N.Y. and nearly 3,000 
employees. Farrel machinery is used exten- 
sively in the rubber, plastics, sugar, paper 
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and metalworking industries. This equip- 
ment has earned a worldwide reputation for 
excellence in design and construction, ef- 
ficiency and durability. 


Roy Reuther 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation was saddened by 
the loss a few days ago of one of our 
great citizens, Roy Reuther. I wish to 
extend my sympathy to his wife and 
children and to all the other members 
of the illustrious family of Anna and 
Valentine Reuther. I should like to take 
this opportunity to also express my con- 
cern for the loss his death means to every 
member of the UAW. I know personally 
with what affectionate regard he was 
held by all the Region 9 members of 
UAW. 

He will be sorely missed by many 
Members of Congress who had the op- 
portunity to work with him on legisla- 
tion not only for the working man, but 
the poor and dispossessed, the aged, the 
victims of discrimination—those whose 
cause he championed all his life. 

Of the many eulogies written about 
Roy, I was particularly appreciative of 
that written by John Herling at the spe- 
cial request of the editor of the UAW 
paper, Solidarity. John Herling, editor 
of Herling’s Labor Letter and columnist 
of the Washington Daily News, knew 
Roy Reuther intimately for many years. 
His love and admiration for Roy and 
his bereaved family is apparent from the 
following statement: 

UAW Mourns Roy REUTHER 
(By John Herling) 

The glory of Roy Reuther is that he never 
lost his private face in public places, nor did 
he put on a public face in private company. 

He was responsive to other people’s needs 
as well as their changing moods, He was a 
determined fighter whose glow turned on 
his fellow trade unionists by example as 
well as words, His qualities made men and 
women warm to him and to his cause. He 
was a great agitator and a joyful organizer. 
The pattern of his life emerged early. He 
was a member of a closely-knit family in 
which private obligation and public service 
and love were intertwined. The household 
of Valentine and Anna Reuther in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., was a classroom, a Sunday 
school and a training institution for social 
Justice. 

The father of this family had no worldly 
portion to distribute among his children. 
He brought them up to understand the 
mainsprings of brotherhood in a socialist 
philosophy. Such a philosophy acquired uni- 
versal m to him and to them only as 
it stood the test of action and application. 
Social justice came alive only through 
struggle. 

Directly involved in trade union organi- 
zation, Valentine Reuther conceived the 
trade union movement as running beyond 
the narrow confines of business unionism. 
It was a movement of emancipation of work- 
ers and a liberalization of their potential. 

In the 1930’s when the world seemed to be 
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going to hell in a hack, the Reuther off- 
spring— Walter, Roy and Victor—were un- 
leashed on a still indifferent world. Each his 
own man, they were bound together by a com- 
mon purpose. Roy, like his brothers, was 
prepared for the Depression in the sense 
that he understood its social and economic 
implications and moved to meet them. 

While he could work with his hands and 
did, he possessed other equally important 
skills, For a year or so at Brookwood Labor 
College up in Katonah, New York, he had 
added to his knowledge of labor history, 
written papers on a variety of subjects and 
geared himself for his calling in the union 
movement. 

He impressed his teachers—men like Da- 
vid Saposs, a leading labor economist and 
labor historian, and Clinton Golden, later a 
leader of the Steelworkers. He read with 
tremendous diligence, was a ready debater, 
and closely studied the industrial terrain. 

The target of union opportunity clearly 
became the automobile industry. Here, hu- 
man beings on the assembly line daily con- 
fronted the financial and industrial power 
structure, spreading out from Detroit into 
the neighboring cities and towns. 

Here it was where the labor movement be- 
gan to apply the new strategy of industrial 
unionism. Thirty-two years ago, Roy along 
with his brother Victor, and others, were 
carrying through the sitdown strikes in 
Flint; and out of Detroit, Walter helped 
lead a caravan of thousands in support of 
the beleaguered strikers: “Hold the fort, for 
we are coming, Union men be strong.” 

This is when the Reuther name first came 
strong upon the labor stage. The labor move- 
ment had begun to sing and swing. This was 
the overture to the powerful orchestration of 
brains and muscle in the service of an ideal. 
It was the fashioning of new tcehniques in 
social change. 

The nation’s sky lit up. Against it the 
structure of the UAW became visible. Then 
followed years of internal struggle in the 
UAW and at last the triumphant affirmation 
of democracy against communist distortion 
and corruption, Any other outcome would 
have altered the history of the labor move- 
ment in the United States. 

It is difficult to think of Roy Reuther any- 
where but as part of the trade union move- 
ment. I doubt that he ever desired any other 
form of service. The expertness he developed 
in the UAW as its political director became 
@ resource to the community at large: in 
the Presidential campaign of 1960, he di- 
rected the voter registration drive which 
could well have proved the margin of vic- 
tory for John F. Kennedy. 

For Roy, political action was trade union 
activity carried on by other means. It meant 
fuller participation for workers in the deci- 
sion-making process of an expanding socie- 
ty. It was an additional instrument for 
the improvement of the human condition. 

Roy’s intensity of purpose seldom, if ever, 
led him to become abrasive. His wife, Fania, 
who was as dedicated to the labor move- 
ment as he, provided the indispensable com- 
ponent of reassurance in time of doubt and 
physical stress. In the hurry and scurry 
of activity, Fania was there, quiet but lively 
and solid. 

Roy's basic concerns were ethical; not in 
any abstract sense. For him man’s humanity 
toward man required no metaphysics to jus- 
tify it. What is good is beautiful and this 
became his banner. In a concrete sense, the 
labor movement and its motivations mani- 
fested his religion. 

He held to a free man’s worship. He was 
determined to give meaning to things and 
spirit to matter. For he was concerned with 
the interlor of men. He marched gallantly 
to the beat of his own drums, but he under- 
stood that others could pound out other 
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rhythms. He was simple and unaffected and 
downright in his judgments. 

His skepticism was often lightened by a 
smile or a humorous shrug of the shoulder. 
He seemed always pleased with the appear- 
ance of evidence that would seem to prove, 
if not the innocence of men, then at least 
their essential worthwhileness. 

Roy Reuther was a man of the rank and 
file. He made people feel wanted, whether he 
met them on the barricades of Flint or on 
& line outside a voter registration booth, or 
during the march at Selma, Alabama, or 
down on the Rio Grande. 

He was capable not only of deep feelings 
but of expressing them. 

He could laugh at himself, his brothers 
and his fellow workers without diminishing 
his or their pleasure in their performance. 
His pride in his sons was as great as his 
father’s was in his. From one generation to 
another there has occurred this transference 
of love and mutual respect. 

Roy Reuther’s life was a triumph of char- 
acter and communication. There was no gap 
in them. 


Letters Support Travel Incentive Plan as 
Alternative to Limits on U.S. Travel 
Abroad 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, since I pro- 
posed a program of incentives to bring 
an additional 500,000 European visitors 
to the United States this year rather than 
restricting overseas travel by Americans, 
many individuals have written in support 
of this approach to the “tourist deficit.” 

A combination of discounts and sub- 
sidies for European tourists packaged in 
the form of travel incentive stamps or 
certificates and adequately promoted by 
the U.S. Travel Service, could produce as 
great an improvement in the American 
balance of payments as negative meas- 
ures such as head taxes or exchange 
control. 

Because a number of the letters I have 
received present very clearly the citizens’ 
interest in continuation of our tradi- 
tional freedom of travel, I include here- 
after excerpts from four letters: 

ORANGE, CALIF., 
January 25, 1968. 
Representative Henry REUSS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Reuss: Your approach to the 
proposed tax on travel is by far the sanest 
that has been proposed. There is no sense in 
penalizing those who want to see some of this 
old earth. 

My wife and I are both past retirement age 
and now we want to do some traveling and 
not be told where and how to go about it. 
We did not get what we have by borrowing 
money to live on, or by giving it away to 
any one who wanted a hand out, or by living 
beyond our means, we got it by hard work 
and by saving something. 

Now we want to do a lot of traveling while 
we are able to and not have to wait and 
think about doing it in a wheel chair, for 
who knows? 

No doubt you have had many letters simi- 
lar to this one and I want to thank you for 
reading it and so many thanks for approach- 
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ing the problem in a very sensible way. You 
are to be congratulated. 

With very kindest regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
O. R. WYNEGAR. 
Basson Pank, Mass., 
January 22, 1968. 
Hon. Harry S. RUESS 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN REUSS: Thanks for the 
reprint of the Jan, 15, 1968 statement on H.R. 
14607. It is a splendid idea capable of realiza- 
tion and fitting our needs more than ever. 

Unless we become innovating and inclined 
to needed change, our rigidity will lead us 
into a useless control system that might not 
even work. Too many superficial measures 
have been hastily proposed that might not 
work out. I pointed to this problem in an 
article I just completed which will appear 
next week in the Wirtschaftsdienst, Ham- 
burg, Verlag Weltarchive, February issue. It 
deals with a general economic forecast 1968 
and a consideration of all major components 
including the budget message. 

If we were to make clear that no tourist 
restrictions will be necessary if Europeans 
propagate visiting here, which would be made 
economically feasible by the stamp plan, we 
should count on a tremendous foreign effort 
to push this plan. Considering foreign as- 
sistance to their trade by tax rebates, etc., 
not available in our legislation, this step 
certainly could not be in as viola- 
ation of GATT, being a kind of discrimina- 
tion. Certainly, it would work toward the 
growth of exchange of international services 
instead of curtailment. 

Just to gauge the propaganda potential 
of encouraging foreigners to travel here, I 
refer to the new Walt Disney’s World of 
Tomorrow and the Pira chance, I saw 
both on television last night. It would be of 
a most tremendous appeal to the 
they like such things and they must be told 
of what wonders I say wonders, they can see 
here. In my experience over many years with 
Europe—as former European and American 
for an equally long period, I should say that 
all wish and long for visiting America. It is 
the most exciting dream in their life. Almost 
everybody speaks enough English—or ex- 
tremely well—to manage. In fact, far better 
than most Americans abroad. The only re- 
straint and fear are the costs. They assume 
that they can’t afford it; also, an ugly rumor 
has it that “America is very expensive”. Now 
the truth is the reverse: a French student 
who just returned from his home in Lyon 
told me that an average sult costs $200; a pair 
of shoes $40; a meal of no extravagance $10. 
If we can assure Europeans of package deals, 
you travel here for that long, these areas, etc. 
for a fixed price including all your average 
hotels, tips, transportation and food, we 
would have something rolling. The bonus, of 
course, would make it so attractive. To con- 
clude, we have nothing to lose except to make 
friends, As you pointed out, this is only one, 
but the most attractive area to succeed. 

I shall be happy to hear more from you 
at any time. In the meanwhile, 

Most sincerely, 
ROBERT WERTHEIMER. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
January 11, 1968. 
Representative Henry S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Rruss: On Public 
Broadcast Laboratory last Sunday Edward P. 
Morgan mentioned your suggestion that 
rather than restricting American travel 
abroad the administration subsidize foreign 
travel to the U.S. 

My personal experience convinces me that 
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this is a most worthwhile suggestion, and I 
hope that you pursue it vigorously. 

During four European and Middle Eastern 
vacations I have had the opportunity to es- 
tablish close friendships with a number of 
Europeans, to visit their homes and to ex- 
change views with them. I have learned much 
from them and hope that I have, in some 
measure, broadened their understanding of 
America. Too often they have had to turn 
down my invitation to continue our mutual 
education here. America too often appears as 
the country of high prices and visa red-tape. 
I would think that a $100 subsidy on air 
fare for Europeans interested in visiting the 
United States via American flag carriers 
would be a substantial contribution to in- 
ternational good will and would, through 
the funds they would spend in this country, 
help to reverse the dollar drain. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. ANDREW. 
THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 25, 1968. 
Hon, Henry S. REUSS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I read with considerable interest 
your article on the editorial page of the New 
York Times, Saturday, January 20. Congrat- 
ulations on suggesting a positive way con- 
cerning this problems of tourism. 

After the President’s Announcement sug- 
gesting restrictions on travel beyond the 
Western Hemisphere, I wrote Senators 
Lausche and Young and Congressmen Clancy 
and Taft, expressing my opposition to the 
Administration’s Proposal. 

I am the president of a small business em: 
ploying less than 50 employees, In the last 
ten years our overseas sales have amounted 
to as much as 49% of our sales volume. This 
has only been possible by my going abroad 
and selling my firm's products the same way 
as we sell them here in the U.S.A. In my 
opinion, to tax or restrict particularly over- 
seas business trips is inconsistent with other 
announced programs of the present Admin- 
istration. The results that I have gotten from 
these business trips, in addition to our ex- 
hibiting at International Exhibitions, has 
enabled us to give steady employment to our 
employees. It has, in the past, enabled us to 
make a profit, the large percentage of which 
is taken by the U.S. Government in the 
form of Income Tax. 

s * . . . 

ess of what our Federal Govern- 
ment does, there is no substitute or alter- 
native for obtaining business except 
the simple principle of going abroad and sell- 
ing. In last week’s issue of the Observer 
(January 14, 1968) London is an article on 
how & British manufacturer of power plant 
equipment has obtained orders recently here 
in the U.S.A. This article tells about the two 
year selling efforts of that British firm. Their 
efforts are now beginning to produce results. 

Now, with reference to tourism. I followed 
a couple of years ago the advertisements of 
our Government in overseas journals, par- 
ticularly British, promoting travel to the 
U.S.A. I personally felt that that campaign 
fell short. Most overseas people have a pre- 
conceived idea that traveling in the U.S.A. 
has to be costly. To counter that opinion, I 
know of the experience of a free-lance tech- 
nical writer living near Frankfurt/M, Ger- 
many who brought his wife over here on his 
first business assignment. He said he was 
surprised how cheaply one could travel in 
the U.S.A. if they set about doing so. In fact, 
he said he would like to write about this 
economical trip of his so that the U.S. Goy- 
ernment, who at that time was heavily pro- 
moting tourist travel to the U.S.A., could 
inform others that they also could economi- 
cally travel to and about the U.S.A. If that 
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message could be gotten across to overseas 
travellers, many more would satisfy their 
ambitions to visit the U.S.A. 

I hope that you will use your influence 
and prevent the Administration from using 
the negative approach instead of the positive 


LEE AUGUSTINE. 


Northcoast Water Development—Leader- 
ship and Diplomacy 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, The Honorable Don H. CLAUSEN de- 
livered a speech to the Eel River Associa- 
tion at Concord, Calif., on January 12, 
1968. In this speech, Representative 
CLauskx sets forth his ideas of water 
statesmanship and interstate coopera- 
tion. I believe these ideas, well considered 
as they are, are worthy of the attention 
of every Member. Under leave previously 
granted, I include his speech in the REC- 
ORD: 


NORTHCOAST WATER DEVELOPMENT—LEADER- 
SHIP AND DIPLOMACY 


(Remarks by the Honorable Don H. CLAUSEN, 
before the Eel River Association; Concord, 
Calif., January 12, 1968) 

It is my pleasure to be here among Cali- 
fornia’s most far-sighted water leaders. 

Since its inception and organization in 
1958 and 1959, the Eel River Association has 
come a long way. Little did we realize how 
far we would come in these past ten years. 
Few people really realized that our local prob- 
lems would go beyond Regional importance 
to quickly become State and National in 
scope. But this is where we find ourselves 
today. 

During these years, there have been many 
meetings, discussions, promises, speculation 
on plans, suggestions, and optimistic gener- 
alities. Our people were given high hopes that 
they would have the maximum of flood con- 
trol, the greatest in recreation potential, the 
finest of water quality, the firmest of water 
supply and the maximum of water for export. 

As you know, immediately following the 
1964 floods, I asked for a crash program to 
accelerate the state and federal agency 
studies for the Eel, Russian and North Coast 
River Flood Control projects. 

We have been successful in maximizing the 
cooperation between the state and federal 
agencies—so successful that the reports now 
being presented for evaluation actually give 
us all something to comment on, and pos- 
sibly to argue about. And—this is as it should 
be. We must know what is on the minds of 
people concerned in order to do everything 
possible to satisfy their requests. 

During this time, the engineers of each 
agency have been studying all of the poten- 
tials for reservoir sites, geological data, 
power potentials, the conveyance routes for 
export: and these experts have attempted 
to provide the engineering answers to the 
difficult questions of where, how large, how 
soon, how much, and how expensive. 

The question of “why” has never been 
asked. That answer was determined in 1937, 
1955 and 1964. These were the major dis- 
asters But almost every year, I can recall 
we've experienced floods in each of our 
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counties, of a lesser degree, than the 100 or 
1,000 year flood. 

Further, that reason “why” was made 
clear with the passage of the California 
Water Project in 1958, when the voters of 
our entire state said: Let's solve our own 
water problems, utilizing the surplus of the 
North to meet the needs of the South.” 

But a condition to that export was that 
our areas of origin be protected. That his- 
toric “areas of origin” court decisions and 
laws be guaranteed and will prevail when 
the counties of origin future needs increase. 
Our people on the North Coast realize that 
there are millions of acre feet of surplus 
water, which annually creates havoc, death 
and destruction, as it rushes to the sea. 
They are willing to part with this surplus 
providing that, in doing so, they are not 
neglected in their short and long term needs. 
The most imminent and crucial decision is 
one facing Mendocino County and this 
Association. 

Some of the points I will now make, I am 
sure you are no doubt aware. However, I 
feel obliged to refer to them to relate my 
personal awareness of the points of con- 
cern. 

Mendocino County is one of the principal 
areas of origin of our export projects, yet 
areas such as Willits, Potter Valley, Redwood 
Valley and Ukiah Valley are all in need of 
improved M. and I. and agricultural water 
supply. 

Further, even in taming the killer Eel, 
Mendocino County is properly concerned 
with the impact that the proposed Dos Rios 
Project will have on its tax base and econ- 
omy. 

The questions which Mendocino County 
raised at the Corps of Engineers hearing on 
this project are very valid and careful con- 
sideration must be given to each aspect of 
the affect of flooding Round Valley with a 
large Dos Rios Reservoir. 

We have an obligation to evaluate every 
possible alternate site and present these com- 
parisons to Mendocino County residents and 
the Eel River Association for consideration 
and decision. Sound reasoning and basic fair- 
ness dictate this course of action because 
property and historic Indian rights are at 
stake. 

In Humboldt County, Eureka and Arcata 
metropolitan areas are urgently in need of an 
increased supply of M. and I water. They are 
now making efforts to determine the long 
range water supply needs. We hope to provide 
the immediate requirements with authoriza- 
tion, this year, of the Butler Valley Project. 
Their major concern is for flood control on 
the Eel, Van Duzen and Mad Rivers. While 
flood control is of vital importance to them, 
I want to make it perfectly clear that the 
water leaders I have talked to in Humboldt 
County realize that there must be more than 
a flood control benefit to Humboldt County, 
if they are to gain authorization and con- 
struction of any upstream projects. They are 
well aware, as is the leadership of this Orga- 
nization, that for any of these projects there 
must be a beneficial need at a reasonable 
price to the potential user—and that water 
conservation, export and flood control will 
pay for the project construction costs. 

The people of Humboldt also realize that 
it doesn’t make much sense to flood one area 
to protect another area from flooding if that 
is the only benefit to be realized. 

We are told that the Dos Rios Project, to- 
gether with English Ridge and the Eel River 
Delta levees, will provide the necessary down- 
stream flood control so as to prevent a repeat 
of the 1964 “one thousand year” flood. 

Many questions, however, remain unan- 
swered to Mendocino in regard to the sizing 
of the Dos Rios Project.. . and these must 
be carefully considered prior to the author- 
ization of any Middle Fork Eel River reser- 
voir or complex of reservoirs. 
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Quite frankly, I have asked the Corps of 
Engineers for a broader, more in depth com- 
parison of alternate sites and routings as they 
affect Mendocino and Lake Counties. 

Having discussed this matter with a cross- 
section of water engineers, I have reason to 
express my concern to you. 

As always, I shall remain open minded 
and will continue to seek with you, what 
must be the right answer. : 

What I intend to assure, however, in my 
position—first, as your elected representative 
from the 1st District and, secondly, as the 
ranking Republican on the Flood Control 
Subcommittee—is that what we do author- 
ize is: (1) most beneficial for all of the 
counties involved, especially the counties of 
origin, (2) beneficial to Northern and Cen- 
tral California in both the short and the long 
term, and (3) beneficial to the people of 
Southern California and the Pacific South- 
west. 

Lake and Yolo Counties both need addi- 
tional agricultural water and an improved 
long term supply of M. and I. water. 

The most urgent need, and thus the vocal 
concern of the people in Lake County is to 
meet the pollution and algae problems of 
Clear Lake. 

I am heartened to learn that your Associa- 
tion has been instrumental in the coordi- 
nation of agency programs to investigate 
this matter and stands ready to assist in the 
coordination of pollution studies. 

Lake County residents tell us that a con- 
tinuing fresh water input into Clear Lake 
and a continually high lake level reduces the 
algae considerably. 

The biological and technical answers to 
the causes of pollution must be provided by 
the scientists and the engineers, 

It is coincidental, however, that beauti- 
ful, clear and undeterminably deep, Lake 
Tahoe, has received so much attention with 
respect to its “pollution problems”. 

I strongly feel that the Clear Lake pol- 
lution problem should be given priority con- 
sideration and attention, 

The facts relative to the routing of the 
Eel River waters are still in question. The 
State and the Kaiser Engineers have re- 
quested additional time to review the differ- 
ence in the costs of their alternative route 
studies with those of the State. 

In talking to State water officials, I am 
told they welcome this opportunity. 

You people in the Contra Costa-Solano 
County Delta Region have joined with the 
Eel River Association to gain from an addi- 
tional supply of water to the Delta. My dis- 
tinguished colleague, Jerry Waldie, has ably 
presented the problems related to the proj- 
ects important to your area. 

Understandably, however, you must ques- 
tion whether you will be able to “hold your 
position” with respect to water quality and 
salinity control. 

What we weren’t certain of when this As- 
sociation was formed was exactly who would 
benefit from an acceleration of development 
of the North Coast Water Resources. Today, 
that answer is becoming closer to reality, 
and now is the time to exert the leadership 
required to provide the solutions to the 
California-Arizona political impasse. 

Your own Association Consultant, Harvey 
Banks, brought the problem sharply into 
focus just last September before the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce and 
in November before the Directors of the 
Metropolitan Water District. 

The stalemate is how best to provide a 
politically acceptable compromise to pro- 
tect Southern California's rights in and to 
the waters of the Colorado River, 

The Central Arizona Project controversy 
has brewed for years and has become espe- 
cially heated since the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion allocating the waters of the Colorado. 
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Southern California now has contracts 
that will carry its needs through the next 
twenty years. Whatever we do now in the 
form of marketing water to make our proj- 
ects feasible, we must call on our expertise 
in the field of “area of origin” protections to 
make our actions productive in two ways: 

(1) To speed up development of our flood 
control, water conservation, fisheries en- 
hancement and recreation benefits, by co- 
operation with our contemplated water mar- 
ket area, and 

(2) Use our broad experience to protect 
our area of origin rights and provide for the 
short and long term local needs in any such 
agreement, as Jerry Waldie points out. 

Certainly in this, we Northern Califor- 
nians can offer expert guidance to our fellow 
Californians from the South. 

How can we solve the political impasse? 

I say to you now, that the toughest deci- 
sion we have to make is in answer to this 
word “how”. 

Here we get to the political realities. It 
won't hurt to mention that Arizona has con- 
siderable influence in the budgetary proc- 
esses of the Federal Government. 

We have many projects before the Con- 
gress for funding to meet Northern Califor- 
nia’s immediate needs, 

English Ridge, the Peripheral Canal, the 
Eastside (Canal) Expansion, among them. 

We will have a round of appropriations 
next year, as usual. And we expect to have 
an omnibus authorization bill to get con- 
gressional approval for many of our new 
projects. 

But how can we expect easy sledding in 
these efforts if at the same time we are block- 
ing Arizona’s chance for its future develop- 
ment? 

It is time to seek an accommodation to the 
benefit of the people of California and Ari- 
zona, From my conversations in the Con- 
gress, Iam well aware that Arizona is anxious 
to reach an agreement also. 

I believe that California and Arizona must 
reach the necessary export and exchange 
agreements. These agreements then must be 
transmitted to the Congress so that Regional 
solutions can be implemented. 

I know Congressman Waldie will cooperate 
with me in leading the adoption of this 
solution, 

I want to repeat in all candor, that if we 
want the cooperation of our Arizona neigh- 
bors in the funding of our projects and the 
authorization of our new projects, then we 
must cooperate with our neighbors in the 
solution of their problems, 

I firmly believe that there is a major op- 
portunity to speed up the California Water 
Plan by joint Federal-State construction of 
our projects. 

We are all aware of the tight financial sit- 
uation of both the State and Federal budgets. 

But I feel we have a responsibility to pro- 
ceed with the planning for development of 
our water resources so that we are ready to 
move to construction, should the phase-out 
of Vietnam take place. 

Most of all, Iam convinced that a coopera- 
tive example between California and Arizona 
now would give great impetus to the second 
and third State developments—the develop- 
ments of Pacific Northwest water for the en- 
tire West and perhaps, eventually Canadian 
or Alaskan water. 

This theme of “demonstrating by exam- 
ple of cooperation” between Arizona and Cal- 
ifornia for Oregon and Washington to ob- 
serve, should be the subject of consideration 
of the Eel River Association and other propo- 
nents of water resource projects. 

It is by joint effort of water-oriented groups 
in California, in cooperation with the State, 
that our solutions can come to pass. 

California has struggled for the past two 
months to consolidate its position in the 
Colorado River dispute. 
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I believe that California and Arizona must 
reach the necessary export and exchange 
agreements. These agreements then must be 
transmitted to the Congress so that Regional 
solutions can be implemented. 

I know Congressman Waldie will cooperate 
with me in leading the adoption of this solu- 
tion. 

I want to repeat in all candor, that if we 
want the cooperation of our Arizona neigh- 
bors in the funding of our projects and the 
authorization of our new projects, then we 
must cooperate with our neighbors in the 
solution of their problems. 

I firmly believe that there is a major op- 
portunity to speed up the California Water 
Plan by joint Federal-State construction of 
our projects. 

We are all aware of the tight financial situ- 
ation of both the State and Federal budgets. 

But I feel we have a responsibility to pro- 
ceed with the planning for development of 
our water resources so that we are ready to 
move to construction, should the phase-out 
of Vietnam take place. 

Most of all, I am convinced that a coopera- 
tive example between California and Arizona 
now would give great impetus to the second 
and third State developments—the develop- 
ment of Pacific Northwest water for the en- 
tire West and perhaps, eventually Canadian 
or Alaskan water. 

This theme of “demonstrating by example 
of cooperation” between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia for Oregon and Washington to ob- 
serve, should be the subject of consideration 
of the Eel River Association and other pro- 
ponents of water resource projects. 

It is by joint effort of water-oriented 
groups in California, in cooperation with the 
State, that our solutions can come to pass. 

California has struggled for the past two 
months to consolidate its position in the 
Colorado River dispute. 

Just now—with all parts of the State rep- 
resented—North, Central and South—the 
Colorado River Board—the California West- 
trn States Advisory Commission (appointed 
to ascertain that all parts of the State 
would have a voice in formulating Califor- 
nia’s position) .. is California position 
solidified. 

The leaders in this effort are certainly to 
be recognized and commended for their 
valuable contribution thus far. Jerry 
Butchert and Jerry Gilbert from your As- 
sociation; Jim Sorensen from the Central 
Valley and the Ida; Ted George from the 
Sacramento Valley; Bill Jennings, Califor- 
nia Water Commission Chairman; Assembly- 
men Carley Porter and of course Bill Gia- 
melll, have all been instrumental in bring- 
ing the conflicting differences to the point 
of negotiation. 

Exactly what our areas long term needs 
are and how they can best be met is the cru- 
cial question which you at the local-city 
and county-level of government must de- 
cide ... you who are leaders in the irriga- 
tion districts, the reclamation districts, the 
water conservation and flood control dis- 
tricts, the mutual water districts, public and 
private utility districts. 

Your thinking independent and together 
as a conglomerate of water users in the area 
where our export surplus originates must 
reach those decisions of need and formulate 
those agreements through which our state 
agencies—the legislature and the Governor— 
may clearly know and understand how much 
of our Northern water might be utilized for 
export to the great Central Valley, the San 
Francisco Bay Region and Southern Califor- 
nia. 

In summary, I want to emphasize that we 
can perform a key service for the entire 
West. 

We have clearly demonstrated to the Pa- 
cific Northwest through the California Water 
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Project how areas of origin and areas of 
deficiency can get together to meet their 
needs. This must be the working example 
to the Pacific Northwest, showing how they 
can expect cooperation in the future, after 
studies are completed, to help solve the 
water problems of the enitre western region 
of the United States—with the full assur- 
ance that California, North and South, 
demonstrate by deeds—not just words—that 
they can cooperate together and put their 
own house in order. 

We are dealing with big projects; we need 
big people to put them together. 


Russian Seapower in the Mediterranean 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, as my 
colleagues know, I have had over the 
years a continuing interest in our U.S. 
merchant marine. During the last ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress, various pro- 
posals were put forward by both the De- 
partment of Transportation and the 
Congress concerning the needs of a re- 
vitalized merchant marine. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Gar- 
MATZ], together with 16 cosponsors intro- 
duced legislation that was hailed by 
many as a historic breakthrough toward 
revitalization of the maritime industry— 
H.R. 13940. I cosponsored similar legis- 
lation—H.R. 13994. 

A recent issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record contained an article submitted 
by my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK], 
that cited U.S. Adm. Charles D. Griffin’s 
assessment of the growing Russian naval 
presence in the Mediterranean. This ar- 
ticle states that the Soviet naval pres- 
ence in the Mediterranean has grown to 
a permanent force numbering about 35 
ships. I talked with Admiral Griffin while 
in Europe last week and I can verify that 
the United States and NATO positions 
in the Mediterranean have relatively de- 
teriorated over the past few years. The 
Soviet Navy, however, is not the only 
threat. While we have kept an eye on 
the door, they have climbed in the win- 
dow. Russia has taken over the Mediter- 
ranean without firing a shot. To use a 
mixed metaphor, they have flooded it 
with merchant vessels. 

A recent article by Rear Adm. John D. 
Hayes, USN, retired, entitled “Russian 
Sea Power in the Mediterranean,” pub- 
lished in the January 27, 1968, issue of 
America, discusses the Soviet threat. 
Admiral Hayes points out that Soviet 
merchant ships carrying missiles out- 
flanked the U.S. multibillion-dollar de- 
fense system; that is, DEW line, 
BMEWS, and SAGE. This, as we all 
know, brought on the Cuban missile 
crisis. Without naval aid the Russians 
have taken over Gibraltar—How? This 
port has become the year-round base for 
the Russian merchant and fishing fleet. 
Sooner or later, Britain will have to leave 
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the Rock. Britain’s economic crisis will 
hasten the day, after which there is the 
possibility of the Soviet’s squatter’s rights 
to Gibraltar becoming internationally 
recognized. Additionally, Mers-el-Kebir, 
the naval base in Algeria soon to be va- 
cated by the French, will probably be 
available to the Soviets. 

Admiral Hayes’ article continues that 
despite the U.S. Navy’s efficient at-sea 
logistics, naval overseas facilities are 
necessary and concludes that islands 
offer the most secure locations for over- 
seas bases. 

The necessary but unstated corollary 
to Admiral Hayes’ article is the need for 
a revitalized U.S. merchant marine. 

I would hope that by reading this ar- 
ticle my colleagues would gain an appre- 
ciation of the need for a strong and 
viable U.S. merchant fleet capable of 
meeting the Soviet challenge on the high 
seas. We are willing to spend billions to 
meet the Soviets on the moon, but we fail 
to meet their challenge in our own har- 
bors, H.R. 13940 and 13994 are a step in 
the right direction. 

I think Admiral Hayes’ article is worth 
reading and I believe my colleagues will 
share my interest. I include it at this 
point in the RECORD. 

RUSSIAN SEAPOWER IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
(By John D. Hayes) 

Seven months after the six-day Arab- 
Israeli war, its most evident and spectacular 
sequel has been the naval surge of the 
U.S.S.R. into the Mediterranean. Its gravest 
consequence for that country, however, is one 
of simple maritime arithmetic. With the 
Suez Canal blocked, the distance to its Far 
East provinces and to its new indispensable 
ally, North Vietnam, has now been doubled. 

Soviet support for North Vietnam has been 
staged primarily out of the Black Sea port of 
Odessa, which is near the Donets-Krivoi Rog 
industrial area, where much of the military 
equipment exported is manufactured. Before 
the Suez Canal was closed, the distance from 
Odessa to unblocked Haiphong was 7,212 
sea miles. Now ships transporting North 
Vietnam support must pass through the 
Mediterranean and go around Africa, a dis- 
tance of 14,125 miles. 

The ships that have been employed in this 
Odessa-Haiphong run, U.S. Navy photographs 
have revealed, are among 8. as 
largest cargo types in the modern e 
hant marine. One such ship is the Belitsk 
(14,000 dead weight tons, with heavy lift 
booms, her machinery aft, speed of 18.5 
knots), built during 1963 in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. It formerly took a ship of this type 
40 days of easy cruising to make the Odessa- 
Hal turnaround; now it requires about 
72 days at top speed, not counting unloading 
time in Haiphong, usually a matter of one 
to two weeks, 

This doubled water distance means one of 
two alternatives for the Russians, Either 
the number of ships committed to Hanoi’s 
support must be doubled or that aid dras- 
tically cut. Some recently published figures 
by Hanson Baldwin in the New York Times 
indicate that the latter is being done at pres- 
ent. Only 22 to 25 ships are now entering 
Haiphong each month, as compared to 47 in 
January, 1966. To achieve this larger num- 
ber again will require committing to North 
Vietnam almost the entire new construction 
output of large cargo types for the years 1965 
and 1966, During 1965, builders both inside 
and outside the Soviet Union delivered 23 
large cargo ships and 15 large tankers, 

Maritime strategy is necessarily global, but 
the closing of the Suez Canal has shifted its 
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focus and emphasis, at least temporarily, 
from Southeast Asia back to the inland sea 
that U.S. Sixth Fleet sailors have dubbed 
“The Med,” through which Soviet freighters 
bound for North Vietnam now must pass— 
a sea which has not been Mare Nostrum for 
anybody since Genseric the Vandal broke the 
Roman control of it in the fifth century. 
Whatever aggressive political aims the Soviets 
may have on this south flank of NATO, it 
is patently obvious that the Mediterranean 
is for them a vital sea route between the 
Baltic, the Black Sea and the Far East, but 
it is one over which, at least until 1967, they 
exercised no naval control. 

Geography, the base of national power, has 
been both kind and cruel to Russia. In the 
area of maritime defense, geography has been 
kind, The U.S.S.R. is not exposed to direct 
attack from the ocean, as are China with 
one long coast line and the United States 
with two plus two overseas Pacific States, an 
overseas Commonwealth in Puerto Rico and 
the vulnerable Panama Canal Zone, For se- 
curity by land, the Soviet Union has sur- 
rounded itself with satellite states, 
but by water there are protective seas—the 
Barents, the Baltic, the Black, the bleak 
Okhotsk and even the Sea of Japan. 

It required 250 years and 13 wars for Czar- 
ist Russia to wrest control of the Black Sea 
from Turkey. Complete domination of the 
Baltic came in 1945 after recurring conflict of 
equal length. The Dardanelles and the Danish 
Straits have now lost much of their strategic 
significance since they have become virtual 
entrances to Russian lakes. The Soviet inten- 
tion to add the Sea of Japan to this list was 
made manifest last summer by defiant reac- 
tion to the combined U.S.-Japanese naval 
maneuvers in that area—harassing tactics to 
the extent of a Soviet destroyer sideswiping, 
purposely or due to bad seamanship, one of 
ours. 

Difficult even when open in the summer, 
the northern sea route provides logistic sup- 
port for the Soviet Arctic defenses and is 
apparently also used for the transfer of naval 
units between the Atlantic and Pacific. That 
the Russians intend to keep their half of the 
Arctic a closed ocean, even with improved ice 
navigation, was demonstrated by a decree of 
September, 1952, which pronounced that the 
Kara, Laptev, East Siberian and Okhotsk Seas 
were all to be considered Soviet territory. 
They are making this decree stick, as was 
demonstrated by the denial of passage of a 
U.S. Coast Guard ice breaker across the Euro- 
pean Arctic from west to east in the summer 
of 1967. 

In the economic sphere, on the other hand, 
geography has been cruel to Russia. A sec- 
ond-class inland transportation system keeps 
it, despite rich resources, from developing 
a fully integrated economy such as exists in 
the United States. A good but overburdened 
railroad complex still has but one transcon- 
tinental line; the rivers, with few exceptions, 
run the wrong way and are frozen part of 
the year; the inland seas, unlike our Great 
Lakes, are landlocked; and a rock-poor soil 
precludes an automobile road net such as 
we Americans take for granted. 

As a result, the state of transportation 
within the Soviet Union is about what it was 
in the United States 90 years ago, when only 
one railroad spanned our continent and water 
communications—between Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific coasts plus the land bridge across 
the Isthmus of Panama—were vital to our 
fast growing economy. 

Transportation for the Soviet Union can be 
expanded readily only in two categories: pipe 
lines and ocean shipping. The terrain of 
western Europe is ideal for pipelines, drop- 
ping gently from the oil-rich Urals to the 
Atlantic. Soviet pipelines have already 
reached the European satellites, and the day 
may not be far off when they will extend to 
all Europe north of the Alps and Pyrenees. 
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Ocean shipping offers the other means by 
which the Russians can overcome their harsh 
geography. The sea, too, provides a stimu- 
lant, on this 50th anniversary of the Revolu- 
tion, for revising the lagging doctrinal phi- 
losophy that communism will eventually take 
over the world. But the direction now is to 
be economic, not revolutionary. The new So- 
viet vision of the world is that of an inte- 
grated unit, dependent on the mutual ex- 
change of raw materials and processed goods 
carried, through the foreseeable future, by 
seaborne trade. The people who can carry and 
protect this trade will control it and, 
through it, the world, as the British did in 
the 19th century. 

The British can no longer do this, the 
Americans have no inclination for the rough 
task, but the Soviets are both willing and 
able to go down to the sea in ships to ac- 
complish this. As concrete evidence, in the 
years 1962 and 1965 inclusive, the U.S.S.R. 
has had built, in their own and foreign yards, 
186 cargo type ships, large and small (includ- 
ing reefers and timber carriers), 60 tankers, 
60 trawlers and fish factories plus 25 other 
types. 

This merchant and fishing fleet is already 
on the high seas. If Soviet warships in the 
Mediterranean are now acting as if their 
Navy has at last become seagoing, it is be- 
cause the Soviet merchant marine already 
is. In 1962 Soviet merchant ships carrying 
missiles outflanked the U.S. multi-billion- 
dollar Arctic defense systems, including the 
DEW Line, SAGE and BMEWS, and brought 
on the Cuban crisis. Without naval aid they 
have taken over the port of Gibraltar as an 
operating base; and in the Far East they have 
enabled one of the weakest nations to stand 
off the most powerful. 

The Russians have done all this despite 
the fact that their sea geography has also 
been harsh. Their key ports, warm-water 
Murmansk, in the Baltic and 
Odessa in the Black Sea, are separated by 
the two giant peninsulas of Scandinavia and 
the rest of Europe. Until June 5, 1967, the 
route from any of these ports to the Far East 
traversed three of the four critical water- 
ways of the world: the Strait of Gibraltar, 
the Suez Canal and the Strait of Malacca. 
One of them is now closed, and the nations 
bordering the other two are not at present 
particularly friendly to the Soviet Union. 

With the length of the sea passage to the 
Far East almost doubled, the only alternative 
for supporting North Vietnam is the Trans- 
Siberian railroad plus the coastal sea route 
from Vladivostok, During the Korean war, 
the Chinese were supplied with some first- 
class logistics over this route but apparently 
at heavy cost to the Russian economy, as was 
certainly the case in the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-05. But in the Vietnam war, 
with the port of Odessa so close to the manu- 
facturing source of military hardware, with 
a growing first-rate merchant marine and 
no blockade of Haiphong, the role of waging 
war by proxy was easy—until the Israelis 
reached the east bank of the Suez Canal. 

With a cutback in military aid perhaps 
already in effect, now could be the time for 
the Russians to induce their Far Eastern 
allies to get the best negotiated peace they 
can while their prestige is still high, the 
unpopularity of the war in the United States 
growing stronger and before a tactical defeat, 
stemming from want of logistics, is suffered. 

The Soviet Union has not done badly here- 
tofore in its cold war strategic retreats. And 
above all it has pressing need in the coming 
decades for a viable satellite in Southeast 
Asia—not so much to help challenge United 
States military and economic domination of 
the area as to remind such nations as Ma- 
laysia and Indonesia of an overseas Soviet 
presence and to induce them not to deny 
Soviet shipping the use of the Straits of Ma- 
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lacca, Sunda and Lomboc, the waterways be- 
tween the Indian and Pacific Oceans. The 
only other passage in the area, Torres Strait 
between Astralia and New Guinea, is not easy 
to navigate, and going around Australla to 
get to Vladivostok is a very long way—as bad 
as having to go around Africa. 

Whether Suez is closed or open, the Soviet 
Union needs the Mediterranean Sea route 
even for its own internal trade, and Gibral- 
tar, now as always, dominates that route. 
Sooner or later, Britain will have to leave the 
Rock, and its present economic crisis will 
hasten the day. Spain has been reasserting 
its century-old claims, and with its improved 
economy and enhanced military status, it is 
now being heard. Britain's withdrawal from 
Gibraltar would be no more painful than her 
withdrawal from Malta, were it not for the 
open antipathy toward Spain of the 25,000 
Gibraltar inhabitants of mixed European 
stock. 

Of more consequence than the demands 
of Spain or the self-determination of Gibral- 
tans is the fact that this port has become 
virtually the overseas year-round base for the 
Russians’ merchant and fishing fleets. All 
their ships making passage between the Bal- 
tic, the Black Sea and the Far East stop 
there, as do those in the Cuban trade and in 
the Antarctic whaling fleet. Trawlers and fish 
factories operate continually from this port. 
Soviet sailors have become an accepted part 
of the Gibraltar scene, and their contribu- 
tions to the precarious local economy have 
not gone unnoticed. Perhaps nothing illus- 
trates this better than a sign outside a typi- 
cal British pub, Soviet sailors welcome.” 

The possibility of the Soviet squatter’s 
right to Gibraltar becoming internationally 
recognized, and of Mersel-Kebir—the naval 
base in Algeria soon to be vacated by the 
French, which is only 230 miles from the 
strait—being made available to the Soviets, 
are facts of life that deserve more attention 
than they have been getting from American 
leaders and a public obsessed by Vietnam. 

Should Spain succeed in obtaining some 
form of control over Gibraltar, it is logical 
to expect a Soviet rapprochement with that 
country such as proved so successful with 
Turkey. De Gaulle may help effect this. The 
major test of American statesmanship in the 
very near future may be with regard to the 
Atlantic entrance of the Mediterranean. It is 
to be hoped that this statesmanship will 
match our past successes beginning with 
Adm. Forrest Sherman’s productive talks 
with Franco in July, 1951, which evolved into 
the present U.S.-Spanish defense agreement 
expiring in September, 1968. This agreement 
provides the rights for the major U.S. naval 
base at Rota, 70 miles from the Gibraltar 
Strait. 

American naval officers like to boast that 
their ships operate in the Mediterranean 
without bases. The U.S. Navy, however, was 
fortunate to have Malta available to handle 
its first battle casualty in the area in 20 
years, the communications intelligence ship 
Liberty, which had been attacked on June 8, 
1967, by Israeli aircraft and motor torpedo 
boats. Actually, both the Korean and Viet- 
nam wars have demonstrated that, despite 
the U.S. Navy’s efficient at-sea logistics, naval 
overseas facilities are necessary. Okinawa is 
today the close-at-hand staging area to 
South Vietnam, and Subic Bay in the Phil- 
ippines provides an advanced casualty repair 
facility. The recovery of the nuclear weapon 
from the sea off Palomares, Spain, early in 
1966 would have been far more difficult and 
possibly taken a great deal longer had it not 
been for the minor naval facility that the 
U.S. Navy had at Cartagena, 40 miles away. 

Cold war experience has provided some 
fruitful lessons on the geographical weak- 
nesses of overseas bases. Continental loca- 
tions inland have proved most vulnerable to 
nationalism, and no examples need be re- 
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corded here, Littoral bases can be held, but 
only by a strong maritime power. The five- 
hundred-year-old Portuguese enclaves in 
India are now gone, Hong Kong, depend- 
ent on food and water from the mainland, 
has been nevertheless held by the British 
through 20 years of Communist rule in 
China. Only when Great Britain admitted it 
was no longer a maritime power did trouble 


Islands offer the most secure locations for 
overseas bases, Malta, in World War II, is a 
prime example, but more striking perhaps is 
the case of the U.S. base at Guatanamo Bay, 
still functioning very well in Communist 
Cuba. Nationalist China’s Quemoy and Matsu, 
a few miles from the Communist mainland, 
exemplify the inviolacy of islands under the 
shield of a strong martime power. 

A Mediterranean map discloses many 
strategic islands in that sea. Among them are 
Sicily and Malta across its center, Crete in 
the east covering the Aegean entrance to the 
Dardanelles, and the Balearics in the west, 
where Port Mahon on Minorca was an afloat 
base for the U.S. Navy’s Mediterranean 
Squadron for some four decades prior to our 
Civil War. This observer believes a mistake 
was made when the Sixth Fleet, forced out 
of Villefranche, moved to another pleasant 
littoral area, Gaeta, one hour from Naples 
and two from Rome, instead of to an island 
location, perhaps Sigonnella, near Catania, 
Sicily. Sicilians could use the financial aid 
that the Sixth Fleet would bring, and they 
might become willing hostages against the 
contingency of their better-off countrymen 
in northern Italy becoming lukewarm about 
NATO. Moreover, a U.S. Mediterranean naval 
force, based on the islands of that sea, will 
be in a far more durable strategic position 
than a comparable Soviet force depending on 
the political volatile North African littoral. 

[REAR ADM, JOHN D. HAYES, USN (RET.) 
historian and free-lance writer, was former- 
ly editor of Shipmate.] 


Senator Jackson, Representative Roybal 
Propose Unique New Health Measure 
To Establish a National Commission on 
Transplanting Human Organs, and To 
Implement a Comprehensive Treatment 
Program To Aid Victims of Chronic 
Kidney Disease 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today joined with Senator Henry M. 
Jackson, of Washington, in introducing 
legislation in Congress to establish a Na- 
tional Commission on ‘Transplanting 
Human Organs, and to implement a com- 
prehensive treatment program to aid 
victims of chronic kidney disease. 

This unique new health measure, en- 
titled “The Artificial Organs, Transplan- 
tation, and Technological Development 
Act of 1968” is designed to provide a 
thorough review of the full range of med- 
ical, legal, social, economic, technical, and 
humanitarian problems and opportuni- 
ties which the Nation faces as a result 
of the astoundingly rapid progress o 
medical science toward making trans- 
plantation of human organs, and the use 
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of artificial organs, practical alternatives 
in the treatment of disease. 

In addition, this legislative proposal 
has been enthusiastically and whole- 
heartedly endorsed by the National Kid- 
ney Foundation as a major step forward 
“in planning and implementing a na- 
tional program for the treatment of kid- 
ney disease.” 

Senator Jacxson’s Senate bill, S. 2882, 
and my own identical House bill, H.R. 
14909, represent a joint congressional ef- 
fort to provide a national forum for con- 
sidering the broad, complex problems as- 
sociated with human transplantation and 
the use of artificial organs, while, at the 
same time, establishing an ongoing 
model kidney care program from which 
we can gain vital knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

We believe that this measure cannot 
only help resolve some of the most diffi- 
cult and pressing medical health ques- 
tions confronting the American people 
today, but that it also can lead to a real 
breakthrough by making the recent fan- 
tastic discoveries of medical research 
available as proven lifesaving treat- 
ments to enable thousands of our fellow 
citizens to continue to live productive 
and worthwhile lives—when today many 
of these people are dying for lack of 
money, facilities, and trained personnel 
to provide the essential care they require. 

The Jackson-Roybal bill is a two-part 
measure. 

One section would set up a National 
Commission on Transplantation and 
Artificial Organs to deal with the often 
promising, sometimes disturbing, rami- 
fications of human transplantation and 
the use of artificial organs. 

The seven-member Commission would 
not stop at kidney transplantation, but 
would look at the whole field of potential 
and current organ transplants, including 
heart, kidney, liver, and lung, and pre- 
sent its findings to the President. 

Another section calls for an expendi- 
ture of $20 million in the first fiscal year, 
and $30 million in each of the next 4 
fiscal years, for the establishment and 
operation of a nationwide system of in- 
tegrated artificial kidney and human 
kidney transplant centers. 

This section is based on key recom- 
mendations of the report of the blue- 
ribbon Gottschalk Committee on 
Chronic Kidney Disease, submitted to 
the Federal Bureau of the Budget last 
ag at the request of the Presi- 

ent. 

The Gottschalk report showed that 
many of the problems encountered in 
the transplantation of kidneys are com- 
mon to the transplantation of other 
human organs. 

We have the technical know-how to 
keep over 7,000 people alive today who 
are dying annually because of kidney 
disease—but the patient care cost to the 
individual is prohibitive. 

To remedy this situation, the Jackson- 
Roybal bill includes an amendment to 
the medicare provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act, bringing hospital and medical 
health benefits to patients whose kidneys 
have failed, who require a kidney trans- 
plant, or whose infected blood needs 
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weekly or twice-weekly dialysis or rins- 
ing by the kidney machine. 

In many cases, these patients are able 
to work and support families. Their sur- 
vivors could be an even greater burden 
on our tax rolls were it not for this week- 
ly rehabilitation of the breadwinner. 

The bill would support regional kid- 
ney centers were dialysis treatment, 
transplantation, and training is pro- 
vided. It also calls for establishment of 
satellite community dialysis units for 
training, dialysis treatment, and foster- 
ing home machine usage. 

The grants, to be reviewed by a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Kidney 
Disease programs created by the bill, 
would cover 100 percent of training and 
construction costs of regional centers; 
100 percent of training and 60 to 90 per- 
cent of construction costs of community 
units; and operational funds covering 
90 percent of the costs the first year, 60 
percent in the second year, and 30 per- 
cent in the third year and thereafter for 
both centers and units. 

However, passage of the social security- 
medicare amendment portion of the bill 
would greatly reduce the need for con- 
tinued appropriated operational funds. 

Administering the program would be 
the Secretary of Hea th, Education, and 
Welfare, who is called upon to establish 
an Office for Kidney Centers in the De- 
partment. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me great pleasure 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point the full text of the state- 
ment issued today by the National Kid- 
ney Foundation, endorsing the Jackson- 
Royball bill: 

[From the National Kidney Foundation 
News, New York, N. T.] 
From: The National Kidney Foundation, 

New York, N.Y. 

Contact: Kit Kolchin, Director, Public Rela- 
tions. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., January 29, 1968.—Sen- 
ator Henry Jackson (Washington) and Con- 
gressman Edward Roybal (Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia) introduced simultaneously in the 
Senate and House a unique new health meas- 
ure entitled, the Artificial Organs, Transplan- 
tation and Technological Development Act of 
1968. 

The endorsement of this bill by the Na- 
tional Kidney Foundation reflects the foun- 
dation’s great concern about the enormous 
gap between scientific discoveries, which 
have made it possible to keep thousands of 
kidney patients alive, and the lack of money 
to implement proven life saving treatments. 

In our country in 1964 over 27,000 persons 
died of kidney diseases such as nephritis, 
nephrosis, infection, and polycystic disease, 
and an additional 70,000 persons died of hy- 
pertension which affects or is caused by the 
kidney. 

Of these, medical experts have calculated 
that a minimum of 7,000 patients per year 
are ideal candidates for treatment with the 
artificial kidney or kidney transplantation. 

We are currently allowing 90% of these 
ideal patients to die each year despite the 
fact that technological development of the 
artificial kidney machine and kidney trans- 
plants makes it possible to treat these 
patients effectively. 

Artificial kidney machines have been in 
continual use in this country since 1946. On 
March 9, 1960, Dr. Belding Scribner of Seat- 
tle, Washington, placed the first patient with 
Kidney failure on chronic maintenance he- 
modialysis. This individual is still living 
without the use of his kidneys. 
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The first kidney transplant in man was 
performed in 1936... 31 years before the 
recent remarkable achievement of the first 
attempted heart transplant. 

Yet now, in 1968, 32 years later, we are 
treating only 10% of the ideal kidney pa- 
tients using the strictest medical selective 
criteria, and a much smaller percentage of 
the total potential patients. 

The Jackson-Roybal bill provides for twen- 
ty million dollars for the first year and thirty 
million dollars per year thereafter for the 
establishment of training and treatment 
centers for transplantation and dialysis cen- 
ters and home dialysis programs from which 
patients can be redirected to kidney trans- 
plantation when medically indicated. 

Another provision of this bill establishes 
a national commission to consider the full 
range of medical, legal, social, economic, tech- 
nical and humanitarian problems involving 
the role of the Federal Government in the 
prevention and treatment of diseases in 
which transplantation and/or artificial 
organs may be a factor. 

This bill has been reviewed and carefully 
considered by the national kidney founda- 
tion’s medical and trustee committees on 
dialysis and transplantation and has been 
endorsed and recommended wholeheartedly 
as a major step forward in planning and im- 
plementing a national program for the treat- 
ment of kidney disease. 


In order to provide a somewhat more 
specific and detailed explanation of the 
Jackson-Roybal bill's major provisions, I 
would like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following narrative summary 
of S. 2882 and H.R, 14909: 


The “Artificial Organ, Transplantation and 
Technological Development Act of 1968” 
would amend the Public Health Service Act 
to provide for a comprehensive review of the 
medical, technical, social and legal problems 
and opportunities which the Nation faces as 
a result of rapid medical progress towards 
making transplantation of organs, and the 
use of artificial organs a practical alterna- 
tive in the treatment of disease. 

In addition, the bill would also amend the 
Public Health Service Act to provide assist- 
ance to certain non-Federal institutions, 
agencies, and organizations for the estab- 
lishment and operation of regional and com- 
munity programs for patients with kidney 
disease and for the conduct of training re- 
lated to such programs. 

Finally, the bill proposes a variety of mech- 
anisms for financing the programs outlined, 
and encourages close cooperation among all 
the federal agencies and departments to 
achieve the bill’s objectives. 

Section 2: Following the introductory sec- 
tion of the Artificial Organ, Transplantation 
and Technological Development Act of 1968, 
Section 2 of the bill amends Part B of Title 
III of the Public Health Service Act by add- 
ing the following three new sections: 


THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TRANSPLANTA- 
TION AND ARTIFICIAL ORGANS 


Under new Section 319 a seven-member 
National Commission on Transplantation 
and Artificial Organs would be appointed by 
the President, with the Chairman and mem- 
bers selected on the basis of their qualifica- 
tions in medical, legal, social, economic and 
technical flelds. The members of the Com- 
mission could hold no other U.S. Govern- 
ment position during their period of service. 

Over the three-year period for which it is 
proposed to function, the Commission would 
review and report on all medical activities 
in the nation in the field of transplantation 
and the use of artificial organs for the treat- 
ment of disease, and would review legal, 
social and technical problems associated 
with this area of medicine. It would also 
consider various ways by which the Fed- 
eral Government can participate in develop- 
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ing the knowledge and facilities for the ap- 
propriate use of transplantation and artifi- 
cial organs in the treatment of disease, and 
make projections of the public need for read- 
ily available facilities for this purpose. 

The Commission would consult with the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
for review and comment regarding its studies, 
reports and recommendations. Its reports 
would be submitted to the President who 
would in turn transmit them to the Congress 
together with such comments and recom- 
mendations for legislation as he deemed 
appropriate. 

In the performance of its functions the 
Commission could hold hearings, procure 
services of expert consultants, enter into con- 
tracts, and transfer funds to Federal agen- 
cies. These agencies would be authorized to 
supply information and to detail personnel 
to the Commission upon its request, 


ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION OF REGIONAL 
AND COMMUNITY PROGRAMS FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION AND TREATMENT OF KIDNEY DISEASES 
The proposed new Section 320 to the Public 

Health Service Act defines a series of provi- 

sions related to financial and other assistance 

in the establishment and operation of re- 
gional and community kidney treatment and 
training programs. Funds would be author- 
ized to be appropriated in the amounts of 

$20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1969, and $30,000,000 for each su 

fiscal year ending in and including the fiscal 

year ending June 30, 1973. These funds would 

be used for assistance in providing informa- 
tion, services and grants for planning, train- 
ing, construction, renovation and percentage 
contributions towards the operation of Re- 

gional Kidney Centers and Community Di- 

alysis Units. 

Kidney Centers 

A “Kidney Center” for the purpose of this 
section of the bill is defined to mean a “Re- 
gional Kidney Center” established within or 
as & part of a medical school or hospital that 
has demonstrated a high level of professional 
competence in relevant medical disciplines. 
The purpose of such centers would be: 

(a) to train medical and supporting per- 
sonnel; 

(b) to provide transplantation treatment 
for patients with chronic uremia where this 
form of therapy is indicated; 

(c) to provide dialysis treatment when 
medically indicated in connection with train- 
ing, research and transplantation; 

(d) to engage in research and the develop- 
ment of new techniques; 

(e) to coordinate with and establish ap- 
propriate relations with one or more local 
Community Dialysis Units, and, 

(f) to assure that knowledge and treat- 
ment of kidney disease will evolve in a bal- 
anced fashion; 

This section of the bill also includes in 
the definition of “Kidney Center” a local 
“Community Dialysis Unit” established in 
conjunction with and in a continuing rela- 
tionship with a Regional Kidney Center. 

The purpose of such units would be: 

(a) to provide a central training and 
treatment facility for the care of persons 
having chronic kidney disease; 

(b) to provide training and supervision 
to physicians, staff members, and to patients 
who are candidates for home dialysis; 

(c) to foster and promote the availability 
and wider use of the equipment and tech- 
niques of home dialysis. 

Federal assistance grants to kidney centers 
for these purposes would include: 

(1) 100 per cent of the costs directly re- 
lated to the training of physicians, staff 
members, patients and their families; 

(2) 100 per cent of the costs for construc- 
tion or renovation of existing facilities and 
for the necessary equipment to establish a 
Regional Kidney Center under the provisions 
described above; 
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(3) 60 to 90 percent of the costs for con- 
struction or renovation of existing facilities 
and for the necessary equipment to establish 
a Community Dialysis Unit under the provi- 
sions described above. The percentage con- 
tribution would be determined on the basis 
of the economic status of the particular com- 
munity involved pursuant to guidelines es- 
tablished by the Secretary. 

(4) 90 per cent in the first year of full 
operation, 60 per cent in the second year, 
and 30 per cent in the third year, and there- 
after, of the operation and maintenance costs 
of Regional Kidney Centers and Community 
Dialysis Units established pursuant to the 
bill. Provided, However, that grants under 
this subsection could be in lesser amounts if 
the Secretary determines that Centers and 
Units are capable of meeting a larger share 
of the costs of operation. 

(Under the Social Security—Medicare pro- 
visions of the bill, the Secretary, in many 
cases, would find that local centers and units 
were capable of meeting a larger share of 
their operational and maintenance costs.) 


THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON KIDNEY 
DISEASE PROGRAMS 


The purpose of new Section 321 of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act is to establish a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Kidney Disease 
Programs. This Committee would consist of 
12 members, appointed by the Secretary, four 
of whom would be currently in Government 
service and eight not otherwise in the employ 
of the United States. The term of appoint- 
ment for each member would be four years. 

The Committee would advise and assist the 
Secretary on regulations, policy and admin- 
istration of the bill as it pertains to the diag- 
nosis, treatment and care of patients suffer- 
ing from kidney disease. The Committee 
would also review and make recommenda- 
tions on grant applications under section 320 
of the bill for the establishment and oper- 
ation of regional and community kidney 
disease treatment and training programs. 

In addition, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Kidney Disease Programs would 
review and make recommendations on kid- 
ney disease programs of other departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, those in the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Public Health 
Service, and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration, so that the methods, facili- 
ties, and programs of these agencies could 
most effectively be utilized. Particular atten- 
tion would be paid to the coordination of 
activities of these various agencies in a 
given region so as to insure adequate geo- 
graphical distribution of services and avoid 
duplication of facilities and services, 

Section 3: This section of the “Artificial 
Organ, Transplantation and Technological 
Development Act of 1968” would amend the 
medicare provisions of the Social Security 
Act so that: 

1. any individual who according to ac- 
cepted medical authority, judgment and 
practice requires continuous intermittent 
dialysis for kidney failure would be eligible 
for both the hospital insurance benefits 
(Part A) and supplementary medical insur- 
ance portino (Part B) of the Medicare pro- 
gram, regardless of that individual’s age or 
insured status. Such individuals would be 
allowed to enroll in the supplementary 
medical insurance program at any time. 
Coverage would being on the first day of the 
month of enrollment and terminate at the 
end of the calendar quarter in which the 
individual no longer requires dialysis. 

2. “medical and other health services” 
which are covered under the supplementary 
medical insurance program would include: 
“continuous intermittent dialysis and any 
other items or services required for or in 
connection with the treatment of kidney 
failure (including items or services under 
the supervision of a physician, furnished in 
& place of residence used as the patient’s 
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home, if the provision of such items or sery- 
ices meets such conditions relating to 
health and safety as the Secretary may find 
necessary); and 

8. Individuals qualifying solely because of 
the requirement of dialysis are limited to re- 
ceiving payments under either the hospital 
insurance program or the supplementary 
medical insurance program for only those 
expenses incurred for items or services (in- 
cluding continuous intermittent dialysis 
and kidney transplantation) which are 
necessitated by such individuals’ kidney fall- 
ure or by conditions directly or indirectly 
related thereto or caused thereby. 

Section 4: This section of the bill would 
authorize and direct the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to study the effec- 
tiveness of the coverage extended by the 
amendments made by section 3 of the bill 
to individuals with kidney failure, giving 
particular attention to the need for increas- 
ing the duration of the benefits provided in 
the case of such individuals and for any 
other adjustments which may be indicated 
because of the unique nature of their con- 
dition and the treatment required. Within 
six months after the effective date of the 
bill the Secretary would transmit to the 
President and the Congress a report con- 
taining his findings of fact and any con- 
clusions or recommendations he may have. 

Section 5: Under this section, the head of 
each department, agency and instrumentality 
of the United States would be authorized and 
directed to cooperate with the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, in carrying out the 
provisions of the bill. 

Section 6: This section provides that, ex- 
cept as otherwise specifically provided by any 
amendment made by the bill, there would be 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of the bill. 

Section 7: This section states that the fore- 
going provisions of the bill would become 
effective as of the first day of the first month 
which begins after the date of enactment of 
the bill. 


Finally, Mr, Speaker, I would like to 
include in the Recorp the text of the 
Jackson-Roybal bill, the Artificial 
Organ, Transplantation, and Techno- 
logical Development Act of 1968: 


H.R. 14909 
A bill to amend the Public Health Service 

Act to provide for a comprehensive review 
of the medical, technical, social and legal 
problems and opportunities which the Na- 
tion faces as a result of medical progress 
towards making transplantation of organs, 
and the use of artificial organs a practical 
alternative in the treatment of disease; 
and to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to provide assistance to certain non- 
Federal institutions, agencies, and orga- 
nizations for the establishment and opera- 
tion of regional and community programs 
for patients with kidney disease and for 
the conduct of training related to such 
programs 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Artificial Organ, 
Transplantation, and Technological Devel- 
opment Act of 1968.” 

Sec. 2 Part B of title IIT of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sections: 
“THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TRANSPLANTA- 

TION AND ARTIFICIAL ORGANS 

“Sec. 319. (a) There is established the 
National Commission on Transplantation and 
Artificial Organs (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the Commission“). 

“(b) The Commission shall be composed 
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of seven members, who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Members shall serve at 
the pleasure of the President. No member of 
the Commission shall, during his period of 
service on the Commission, hold any other 
position as an officer or employee of the 
United States, except as a retired officer or 
retired civilian employee of the United 
States, 

„(e) The President shall designate a Chair- 
man of the Commission (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as the ‘Chairman’) from 
among its members. 

„dd) Members of the Commission may each 
be compensated at the rate of $100 for each 
day such member is engaged in the actual 
performance of duties vested in the Commis- 
sion, Each member shall be reimbursed for 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C, 
5703) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 

(e) The Commission shall have an Execu- 
tive Director, who shall be appointed by the 
Chairman with the approval of the President 
and shall be compensated at the rate pro- 
vided by law for level IV of the Federal Ex- 
ecutive Salary Schedule. The Executive Di- 
rector shall have such duties and responsi- 
bilities as the Chairman may assign. 

“(f) In making appointments to the Com- 
mission, the President shall assure that ap- 
pointees are qualified by professional train- 
ing and accomplishment to appreciate the 
full range of medical, legal, social, economic, 
technical, humanitarian and other problems 
which are relevant to present and future 
decisions inyolving the role of the Federal 
Government in the prevention and treat- 
ment of diseases in which the use of trans- 
plantation or artificial organs may be a 
factor. 

„(g) The Commission shall (1) review pres- 
ent and anticipated medical, technical, so- 
cial, and legal problems associated with the 
development of the knowledge and tech- 
nology necessary to make transplantation 
and the use of artificial organs a practical 
and readily available alternative in the treat- 
ment of disease; (2) make projections of the 
public’s need for readily available facilities 
and technology for organ transplantation 
and utilization of artificial organs; (3) con- 
sider the economic, legal, and social rami- 
fications of alternative ways in which the 
Federal Government could participate jn de- 
veloping the necessary knowledge and facili- 
ties to make transplantation and the use of 
artificial organs a practical and readily avail- 
able alternative in the treatment of disease; 
(4) review and report on the activities of 
Federal, State, and local government and pri- 
vate institutions in this area of medicine; 
and (5) advise on such specific related prob- 
lems as may be referred to it by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary. 

“(h) The Commission shall consult with 
the Secretary regarding its studies and shall 
furnish its proposed reports and recom- 
mendations to the Secretary for review and 
comment. The Commission shall submit to 
the President such interim and final reports 
as it deems appropriate, and the Secretary 
shall submit to the President his views on 
the Commission's reports. The President shall 
transmit the Commission's final report to the 
Congress together with such comments and 
recommendations for legislation as he deems 
appropriate. 

“(i) The Commission shall terminate not 
later than three years from the effective date 
of the Artificial Organ, Transplantation, and 
Technological Development Act of 1968. 

“(j) The Commission may (1) hold such 
hearings, sit and act at such times and 
places, take such testimony, and receive such 
evidence as it may deem advisable; (2) ac- 
quire, furnish, and equip such office space as 
is necessary; (3) use the United States mails 
in the same manner and upon the same con- 
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ditions as other departments and agencies of 
the United States; (4) without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive 
service, and the provisions of chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of such title 
relating to classification and Genera] Sched- 
ule pay rates, employ and fix the compensa- 
tion of such personnel as may be necessary 
to carry out the functions of the Commis- 
sion; (5) procure services as authorized by 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
at rates not to exceed $100 per diem for in- 
dividuals; (6) enter into contracts or agree- 
ments for studies and surveys with public 
and private organizations and transfer funds 
to Federal agencies to carry out such aspects 
of the Commission’s functions as the Com- 
mission determines can best be carried out 
in that manner; and (7) incur such neces- 
sary expenses and exercise such other powers 
as are consistent with and reasonably re- 
quired to perform its functions under this 
section, 

„(k) Subject to general policies adopted 
by the on, the Chairman shall be 
the chief executive of the Commission and 
shall exercise its executive and administra- 
tive powers as set forth in subsection (j) 
of this section. 

“(1) The Chairman may make such pro- 
vision as he shall deem appropriate authoriz- 
ing the performance of any of his executive 
and administrative functions by the Execu- 
tive Director or other personnel of the Com- 
mission, 

“(m) The Commission may, to the extent 
practicable, utilize the services of existing 
Federal health agencies. 

“(n) Upon request of the Commission, the 
head of any Federal department or agency is 
authorized (1) to furnish to the Commission, 
to the extent permitted by law and within 
the limits of available funds, including funds 
transferred for that purpose pursuant to sub- 
section (j) (6) of this section, such infor- 
mation as may be necessary for carrying out 
its functions and as may be available to or 
procurable by such department or agency, 
and (2) to detail to temporary duty with this 
Commission on a reimbursable basis such 
personnel within his administrative jurisdic- 
tion as it may need or believe to be useful for 
carrying out its functions, each such detail 
to be without loss of seniority, pay, or other 
employee status. 

(o) Financial and administrative sery- 
ices (including those related to budgeting, 
accounting, financial reporting, personnel, 
and procurement) shall be provided the Com- 
mission by the General Services Administra- 
tion, for which payment shall be made in 
advance, or by reimbursement from funds of 
the Commission in such amounts as may be 
agreed upon by the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion and the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices: Provided, That the regulations of the 
General Services Administration for the col- 
lection of indebtedness of personnel result- 
ing from erroneous payments (5 U.S.C. 5514 
(b)) shall apply to the collection of erroneous 
payments made to or on behalf of a Com- 
mission employee, and regulations of said 
Administrator for the administrative control 
of funds (31 U.S.C. 665(g)) shall apply to 
appropriations of the Commission: And pro- 
vided further, That the Commission shall not 
be required to prescribe such regulations. 
“ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION OF REGIONAL 

AND COMMUNITY PROGRAMS FOR THE PREVEN- 

TION AND TREATMENT OF KIDNEY DISEASE 

“Sec. 320. (a) It is the p of this sec- 
tion to provide financial support through 
grants to public and other non-profit schools 
of medicine, hospitals, agencies, and institu- 
tions to assist in the establishment and op- 
eration of regional and community preven- 
tion and treatment programs for patients 
with kidney diseases and for training related 
to such programs, 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sums of $20,000,000 in the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1969; and $30,- 
000,000 for each succeeding fiscal year until 
and including the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973, to enable the Secretary to carry out 
the purposes of this section and section 321 
of this Act. 

“(c) The Secretary shall, after consulta- 
tion with the National Advisory Committee 
on Kidney Disease (established 
pursuant to section 321 of this title), pre- 
scribe general regulations and guidelines 
concerning (1) eligibility of public or non- 
profit agencies, institutions, or organizations 
for grants under this section, (2) determina- 
tion of costs with respect to which such 
grants may be made, (3) the terms and con- 
ditions under which such grants will be 
made, and (4) the assurance that all grants 
are coordinated with any existing regional 
plan for a kidney disease program in a par- 
ticular area. 

“(d) There is hereby established in the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare the Office for Kidney Centers, for the 
purpose of administering Sections 320 and 
$21 of this Act and providing coordination of 
Federal activities in the prevention and 
treatment of kidney disease. The Secretary 
is authorized to appoint a Director and such 
additional personnel as are required to per- 
form the responsibilities specified in this Act 
and such additional responsibilities as the 
Secretary may assign to the Office for Kidney 
Centers. 

„(e) Subject to the regulations and guide- 
lines established pursuant to subsection (c) 
the Office for Kidney Centers shall assist in 
etablishing Kidney Center programs, This 
assistance shall consist of providing informa- 
tion, services and grants for planning, train- 
ing, construction, renovation and percentage 
contributions toward the operation of Kidney 
Centers. 

“(f) A ‘Kidney Center’ for the purpose of 
this section means: 

“(1) A ‘Regional Kidney Center’ estab- 
lished within or as a part of a medical school 
or hospital that has demonstrated a high 
level of professional competence in relevant 
medical disciplines. The purpose of the Reg- 
ional Kidney Center would be: 

) to train medical and supporting per- 
sonnel; 

„() to provide transplantation treatment 
for patients with chronic uremia where this 
form of therapy is indicated; 

(111) to provide dialysis treatment when 
medically indicated in connection with train- 
ing, research and transplantation; 

“(iv) to engage in research and the devel- 
opment of new techniques; 

„(v) to coordinate with and establish ap- 
propriate relations with one or more local 
Community Dialysis Units (described in sub- 
section (f) (2)); 

„(yi) and, to assure that knowledge and 
treatment of kidney disease will evolve in a 
balanced fashion; 

“(2) A local ‘Community Dialysis Unit’ es- 
tablished in conjunction with and in con- 
tinuing relationship with a ‘Regional Kidney 
Center.’ The purpose of a Community Di- 
alysis Unit would be: 

) to provide a central training and 
treatment facility for the care of persons 
having chronic kidney disease; 

„() to provide training and supervision 
to physicians, staff members, and to patients 
who are candidates for home dialysis; 

“(ill) to foster and promote the availabil- 
ity and wider use of the equipment and tech- 
niques of home dialysis. 

“(g) The amount of any grant to carry out 
the of this section shall include: 

(1) 100 per centum of the costs directly 
related to the training of physicians, staff 
members, patients and their families; 

“(2) 100 per centum of the costs for con- 
struction or renovation of existing facilities 
and for the necessary equipment to establish 
a Regional Kidney Center under the pro- 
visions of subsection (f) (1); 

“(3) 60 to 90 per centum of the costs for 
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construction or renovation of existing facil- 
ities and for the necessary equipment to 
establish a Community Dialysis Unit under 
the provisions of subsection (f) (2). The per- 
centage contribution shall be determined on 
the basis of the economic status of the par- 
ticular community involved pursuant to 
guidelines established by the Secretary. 

“(4) 90 per centum in the first year of full 
operation, 60 per centum in the second year, 
and 30 per centum in the third year and 
thereafter of the operation and maintenance 
costs of Regional Kidney Centers and Com- 
munity Dialysis Units established pursuant 
to this Act: Provided, however, That grants 
under this subsection may be in lesser 
amount if the Secretary determines that 
Kidney Centers and Units are capable of 
meeting a larger share of costs of operation. 

“(h) Three years after the Secretary 
formally publishes notice in the Federal 
Register that applications will be received 
for grants under this section, the President 
will transmit to the Congress any recom- 
mendations he may wish to make concern- 
ing the program. In the event that no 
changes are made in the authorizing legis- 
lation, the program shall continue as author- 
ized under this section and section 321. 

“Sec. 321, (a) There is hereby established 
a National Advisory Committee on Kidney 
Disease Programs. The Committee shall con- 
sist of four members currently in govern- 
ment service and eight members, not other- 
wise in the employ of the United States, 
appointed by the Secretary and without re- 
gard to the civil service laws, who are leaders 
in the fields of the basic medical sciences re- 
lated to kidney disease, kidney disease diag- 
nosis and treatment, community health 
programs, or public affairs. 

“(b) Each appointed member of the Com- 
mittee shall hold office for a term of four 
years, except that any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of such term and except that the term of 
office of the members first taking office shall 
expire, as designated by the Secretary at the 
time of appointment, four at the end of the 
third year after the date of appointment. An 
appointed member shall not be eligible to 
serve for more than two terms. 

“(c) Appointed members of the Com- 
mittee while attending meetings or confer- 
ences thereof or otherwise serving on the 
business of the Committee shall be entitled 
to receive compensation at rates fixed by 
the Secretary, but not exceeding $100 per 
day, including traveltime, and while so serv- 
ing away from their homes or regular places 
of business they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 

„d) The Committee shall advise and assist 
the Secretary in the preparation of regula- 
tions for, and as to policy matters arising 
with respect to, the administration of this 
section insofar as it pertains to kidney dis- 
ease, or the diagnosis, treatment, and care of 
patients suffering from such diseases. After 
the Committee is established, it shall con- 
sider all applications for grants under section 
320 which pertain to kidney diseases, or the 
diagnosis, treatment, and care of patients 
suffering from such diseases and shall make 
recommendations to the Secretary with re- 
spect to approval of application for and the 
amounts of such grants. 

“(e) The Committee shall also review and 
make recommendation on kidney disease 
programs of departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government, including, but not lim- 
ited to, those in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the Public Health Service, and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, so 
that the methods, facilities, and programs of 
these administrative agencies can best be 
utilized in supporting programs for preven- 
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tion and treatment of kidney disease. Partic- 
ular attention shall be paid to the coordina- 
tion of activities of these various agencies in 
a given region so as to insure adequate geo- 
graphical distribution of services and avoid 
duplication of facilities and services.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 226(d) of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(d)(1) Any individual who requires con- 
tinuous intermittent dialysis in the treat- 
ment of kidney failure for maintenance of 
life and rehabilitation shall, subject to sec- 
tion 1862(c), be entitled to hospital insur- 
ance benefits under part A of title XVIII for 
each month for which he requires such treat- 
ment (or any other treatment described in 
section 1861 (s) (4) (B)) beginning with the 
first such month. 

“(2) For entitlement to hospital insur- 
ance benefits in the case of certain other un- 
insured individuals, see section 103 of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965.” 

(b) Section 1836(1) of the Social Security 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) (A) has attained the age of 65, or (B) 
requires continuous intermittent dialysis in 
the treatment of kidney failure for mainte- 
nance of life and rehabilitation, and”. 

(c) Section 1837 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(f) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, an individual who 
satisfies section 1836(1) by reason of clause 
(B) thereof may enroll at any time.” 

(d) (1) Section 1838(a)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end of subparagraph (E) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “, or”, and by adding after sub- 
paragraph (E) the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(F) in the case of an individual who en- 
rollis pursuant to subsection (f) of section 
1837, the first day of the month in which he 
so enrolls.” 

(2) Section 1838(b) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out the period at the end of 
Paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “, or”, and by inserting immediately after 
paragraph (2) the following new paragraph: 

“(3) in the case of an individual who does 
not satisfy section 1836(1) by reason of 
clause (A) thereof, upon his ceasing to sat- 
isfy such section by reason of clause (B) 
thereof.” 

(3) Section 1838(b) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “The termination 
of a coverage period under paragraph (3) 
shall take effect at the close of the calendar 
quarter in which the individual ceases to 
satisfy section 1836(1) by reason of clause 
(B) thereof.” 

(e) Section 1861 (s) (4) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by inserting “(A)” 
after “(4)”, and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(B) continuous intermittent dialysis and 
any other items or services required for or in 
connection with the treatment of kidney fail- 
ure (including items or services under the 
supervision of a physician, furnished in a 
place of residence used as the patient’s home, 
if the provision of such items or services 
meet such conditions relating to health and 
safety as the Secretary may find necessary) ;”. 

(f) Section 1862 of the Social Security Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
foliowing new subsection: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, in the case of an individual who 
is entitled to hospital insurance benefits 
solely by reason of section 226 (d) (1) or who 
satisfies section 1836(1) solely by reason of 
clause (B) thereof, no payment may be made 
under part A or part B for any expenses ex- 
cept those incurred for items or services (in- 
cluding continuous intermittent dialysis and 
kidney transplantation) which are necessi- 
tated by such individual’s kidney failure or 
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by conditions directly or indirectly related 
thereto or caused thereby.” 

Src. 4. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized and directed to 
study the effectiveness of the coverage ex- 
tended by the amendments made by sec- 
tion 3 of this Act to individuals with kidney 
failure, giving particular attention to the 
need for increasing the duration of the ben- 
efits provided in the case of such individuals 
and for any other adjustments which may 
be indicated because of the unique nature 
of their condition and the treatment re- 
quired. Within six months after the effec- 
tive date of this Act the Secretary shall 
transmit to the President and the Congress 
a report containing his findings of fact and 
any conclusions or recommendations he may 
have. 

Sec.5. The head of each department, 
agency, and instrumentality of the United 
States is authorized and directed to cooper- 
ate with the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act. 

Src. 6. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided by any amendment made by this 
Act, there is authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 

Sec.7. The foregoing provisions of this 
Act shall become effective as of the first day 
of the first month which begins after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 
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HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
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Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of States considering revision of 
their constitutions are studying the re- 
cently drafted Maryland constitution 
with keen interest. 

A thoughtful and comprehensive ex- 
planation of this document written by 
Gene Ward, editor of the Cecil Whig, 
should be read by every constitutional 
scholar, I place this analysis in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES EXPLAINED 
(By Gene P. Ward) 
DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 

Major changes: 

A. Prohibits discrimination. 

B. Guarantees fair and just treatment to 
witnesses during conduct of investigations. 

C. Provides safeguards against wiretapping 
and other forms of electronic eavesdropping. 

D. Changes jury procedures so that they are 
no longer judge of the interpretation of the 
law. Juries will rule only on the sufficiency of 
the evidence (judge of the fact). 

E. Permits compensation for property dam- 
aged by the State in its exercise of eminent 
domain, even though the property is not 
actually taken. 

Explanation of changes in the Declaration 
of Rights is as follows: 

Anti-Discrimination: The new Declaration 
of Rights contains a civil rights clause which 
prohibits “discrimination by the State be- 
cause of race, color, religion or national 

Wiretapping: A major change is the exten- 
sion of the prohibition against unreasonable 
search and seizure to include interception of 
communications by wiretapping, electronic 
bugging, or other means. Interception of 
communications would be permitted only 
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when a court authorized a search warrant 
based on probable cause. 

Grand Juries: A section entitles every per- 
son accused of a felony the right to be in- 
dicted by a Grand Jury. Maryland’s present 
Constitution does not contain this guarantee. 

Jury Procedures: The provision in the 
present Constitution that juries will be the 
judge of the law as well as the fact in crim- 
inal cases does not appear in the new docu- 
ment. If the new Constitution is adopted the 
presiding judge would interpret the specific 
law applicable to a case, and the jury will be 
required to abide by his interpretation. Under 
the present procedure the jury is the final 
judge of the law and can make a finding 
adverse to a judge’s opinion on the law. 

Juries: The legislature may provide for a 
jury of six in civil cases at the District (low- 
est) Court level, but all other juries would 
consist of 12 persons. Unanimous verdicts 
would still be required in all jury trials, 

Eminent Domain: The right of the State to 

take private property for public use (power 
of eminent domain) is continued. However, 
the State would be liable to property owners 
not only for property actually taken but also 
for “damages.” 
The addition of this provision would per- 
mit property owners to recover from the 
State if they could prove damage even if 
their property were not taken. 

The effect of the provision for compensa- 
tion of damages is delayed until mid-1969 to 
give the General Assembly an opportunity to 
enact guidelines for the exercise of the right. 

Religion: If the new Constitution is 
adopted, Maryland's basic law will contain 
for the first time a provision guaranteeing 
the separation of church and State. The lan- 
guage in the Constitution is simi- 
lar to that contained in Article I of the Bill 
of Rights of the United States Constitution. 

Removal: A provision guarantees an un- 
qualified right of removal to another county 
in criminal cases where the maximum pun- 
ishment is death or life imprisonment, In 
all other cases, the procedures for removal of 
cases will be specified by law or rule of court. 

Double jeopardy: For the first time, Mary- 
land’s Constitution would prohibit double 
jeopardy (more than one trial for the same 

offense). Under present law, the 
State can appeal cases from magistrates’ 
courts to Circuit Courts. 

Treatment during investigations: A pro- 
vision ensures witnesses the right to just 
treatment during governmental investiga- 
tions. 

Emergencies: During wartime or other 
general emergencies, provisions of the Con- 
stitution, except the guarantee of personal 
rights, could be temporarily suspended to 
permit the government to continue to oper- 
ate. The suspension would apply only to 
those provisions necessary for continuity of 
government operation. 

SUFFRAGE AND ELECTIONS 

Major changes: 

A. Reduces voting age to 19. 

B. Cuts residency requirements in half. 

C. Permits persons residing on Federal 
property to vote. 

D. Increases number of signatures required 
to petition a law to referendum. 

An explanation of the changes follows: 

Voting age. The minimum age is re- 
duced from 21 to 19, If the new Constitution 
is adopted, Maryland will be one of only five 
States that have a minimum voting age be- 
low 21. The minimum age is 18 in Georgia 
and Kentucky, 19 in Alaska, and 20 in Ha- 
wall. It is estimated that the reduction will 
give approximately 125,000 more Marylanders 
the right to vote. 

Residency requirements cut in half; The 
length of residency to be eligible to vote has 
been reduced from one year to six months 
in the State, and from six months to three 
months in the county. 
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If a person moves within the State, he may 
yote in the area from which he moved for 
three months thereafter. The purpose of this 
is to prevent a person from being disfran- 
chised because he moves from one place to 
another in the State. The General Assembly 
is directed to establish lesser residency re- 
quirements to permit recent arrivals in the 
State to vote for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. Recently the legislature established 
this residency requirement at 45 days. 

Residents on Federal property: Persons re- 
siding on land over which the Federal gov- 
ernment has jurisdiction will be eligible to 
vote if they meet other requirements. Places 
cited as being affected by this change were 
the U.S. Naval Academy, Perry Point Veter- 
ans Administration Hospital, Agriculture Re- 
search Center in Prince George’s county, Na- 
tional Naval Medical Center in Montgomery 
county, U.S. Public Health Service and Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital in Baltimore 
City. 

Disqualifications from voting: The General 
Assembly would have the option of estab- 
lishing disqualifications from voting because 
of mental incompetence and conviction for 
serious crimes, and would be required to 
provide for later removal of the disqualifica- 
tions. This is a change from the present 
Constitution which provides that no person 
convicted of serious crime may vote unless 
pardoned by the Governor. 

Municipal elections: Qualifications for 
municipal elections may be established by 
the towns and cities subject to standards 
prescribed by the General Assembly, but no 
municipality could require a minimum age 
of more than 19 nor a residency requirement 
of more than one year. The practice of some 
towns to permit non-resident property 
owners to vote would be allowed, unless the 
practice is prohibited by the General As- 
sembly. 

Date of elections: General elections would 
continue in even-numbered years, but the 
General Assembly or county governments 
could specify that local elections be in odd- 
numbered years, as is now done in Baltimore 
City. 

Ownership of property: Ownership of 
property could not be established as a pre- 
requisite to voting or holding of office, ex- 
cept in the special case of non-resident prop- 
erty owners in towns and cities. Maryland 
towns which now require property owner- 
ship for voting or holding office would find 
their election ordinance unconstitutional if 
the new Constitution is adopted. 

Referendum: The number of signatures 
needed on referendum petitions is increased 
from three to five per cent of the number 
who voted for Governor in the last election. 
Using the most recent election figures, this 
change would require approximately 46,000 
signatures as compared with 27,600 under the 
present Constitution. 

Referendum details: Other changes in the 
referendum provisions are: 

1. Laws for redistricting and reapportion- 
ment are not subject to referendum. 

2. Laws pertaining to alcoholic beverages 
are subject to referendum. The present Con- 
stitution prohibits referendum on this cate- 
gory of laws. 

8. The deadline for submitting petitions 
is 60 days after the Governor signs the bill. 
However, in order to suspend the law from 
going into effect, one-half of the signatures 
must be submitted within the first 30 days of 
that time period. 

4. The provision for Emergency Laws now 
provided in the present Constitution would 
continue. An emergency law is one that may 
be petitioned to referendum but is not sus- 
pended by the submission of petitions. 

Local referendum: Local referendum is 
continued essentially the same as in the 
present Constitution. 
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EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

Major changes: 

A, Creates the office of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. 

B. Removes many of the responsibilities 
of the elected Comptroller and transfers them 
to a fiscal officer appointed by the Governor. 

©. Increases the Governor’s power of ap- 
pointment. 

D. Provides procedures for reorganization 
of the more than 240 boards, agencies, and 
departments of the Executive Branch into not 
more than 20 principal departments, 

Explanation of changes: 

Lieutenant Governor: The office of Lieu- 
tenant Governor is created to run as a team- 
mate with the Governor. Candidates for the 
two top State offices would be listed under 
one lever on the voting machine under the 
same procedure as is used to elect the Pres- 
ident and Vice-President. The first lieutenant 
governor would be elected in the 1970 gen- 
eral election and take office in January 1971. 

The legislature will decide the method of 
nominating candidates for the post. 

Comptroller: The Comptroller continues as 
an elected official but with his most impor- 
tant duty being a member of a three-man 
Board of Review similar to the present Board 
of Public Works. The Comptroller would no 
longer be the chief fiscal officer of the State 
whose duties include keeping the accounts for 
the State, collecting all types of taxes, esti- 
mating revenues, issuing licenses, and super- 
vising post-audit of funds, The new Consti- 
tution, if adopted, would permit him only 
to disburse State funds and to sit on the 
three-man policy-making Board of Public 
Works, which would be renamed the Board 
of Review. 

Fiscal duties, except auditing of funds, 
taken from the Comptroller would be reas- 
signed to a finance department whose top of- 
ficer would be appointed by the Governor. 
The post-audit function is to an 
agency under the control of the legislature. 

Treasurer; The office of State Treasurer is 
omitted from the new Constitution. The 
Treasurer is now elected by the General As- 
sembly and is the third member of the Board 
of Public Works. 

Board of Review: The Board of Review, 
which will replace the Board of Public Works, 
will consist of the Governor, the Comptroller, 
and a third member designated by the Gov- 
ernor, All its meetings are required to be held 
in public. 

The duties of the Board of Review will be 
delineated by the legislature and are ex- 
pected to be similar to its present functions 
which are: 

1. Awards bids for the sale of bonds and 
construction of public works, 

2. Authorizes acquisition and sale of land 
and other property by the State. 

3. Authorizes expenditures not detailed by 
law, such as expenditures from emergency 
funds and creation of jobs not in the ap- 
proved budget. 

4. Establishes State property tax rate. 

Governor’s salary: The Governor's salary is 
raised from $25,000 to $40,000. Future 
changes in the salary of the Governor can 
be made by the legislature to take effect in 
the following term of office. The present Con- 
stitution contains the specific salary figure 
for the Governor and could be changed only 
by Constitutional amendment ratified by 
the voters. The reason given in debates at 
the convention for the raise in the Goy- 
ernor’s salary is that he should be the high- 
est paid public official in the State. 

Many judges now earn more than the 
Governor. 

Other changes: Other changes specified in 
the Article on the Executive Branch are: 

1. Prohibits an ex-Governor from running 
for the office of Lieutenant Governor. 

2. Limits the Governor to being elected to 
two consecutive terms but permits an in- 
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dividual to seek the office again if a full term 
intervenes. 

3. Establishes procedures for the Lieuten- 
ant Governor to perform the duties of Gov- 
ernor in the event that individual is dis- 
abled, and for the Lieutenant Governor to 
succeed to the office of Governor in the event 
the post becomes vacant by death or other 
reasons. 

4. Changes the date that a new Governor 
will be sworn in to the first week in January. 
Under the present Constitution a new Gov- 
ernor takes office on the fourth Wednesday in 
January. 

5. Eliminates the offices of Secretary of 
State, Coroners, Elisors, Notaries Public, Sur- 
veyors, and State Librarian from the Con- 
stitution. This does not mean that some of 
these offices will not be continued, but they 
no longer will be given Constitutional status 
and must in the future be authorized by 
the legislature. 

6. Provides for a reorganization of the 
Executive Branch into not more than twenty 
principal departments within three years 
after adoption of the Constitution. There 
are now more than 240 separate departments, 
boards, and agencies within the Executive 
Branch, according to a recent study. Most of 
the principal departments would be headed 
by one person appointed by the Governor, 
rather than by a board. 

7. Provides means for the Governor to ini- 
tially reorganize and make subsequent 
changes within his department if the legis- 
lature fails to act. 

LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 

Major changes: 
ae Reduces size of legislature by 25 mem- 
B. Increases regular sessions to 90 days 
with 60-day extension possible, 

C. Requires each senator and delegate to 
have his own specifically defined district. 

D. Requires the reapportionment of the 
legislature prior to the 1970 election. 

E. Requires the General Assembly, in gen- 
eral, to enact laws which apply Statewide. 
Strictly limits the authority of the legislature 
to enact local laws. 

An explanation of the changes follows: 

Size of legislature. The size of the legisla- 
ture is reduced from 185 members (142 in 
House, 43 in Senate) to a maximum of 160 
(120 in House, 40 in Senate). 

Legislative districts: Each legislator is re- 
quired to represent his own district, At pres- 
ent, the number of legislators elected from 
one district varies from one to eight. In 1970, 
each member of the House of Delegates would 
represent a district containing approximately 
33,000 persons, Each State Senator would 
represent a district composed of three dele- 
gate districts with a total population of ap- 
proximately 100,000 persons. 

Salary of legislators: The salary of mem- 
bers of the Maryland legislature is raised to 
$8,000 a year. Daily living allowance (per 
diem) is prohibited. Future changes in salary 
could be enacted by the General Assembly, 
provided that the change will take effect for 
the following term of office. The present sal- 
ary is $2,400 and is specified in the Constitu- 
tion. Legislators also recelve $25 a day for 
living expenses, which amounts to $1,750 for 
a regular session, or a total present salary of 
$4,150. 

Redistricting: The General Assembly will 
be reapportioned prior to the election in 1970, 
then in 1982, and every ten years thereafter. 

Redistricting commission: A redistricting 
commission would be composed of four Re- 
publicans, four Democrats, and a chairman 
appointed by the Governor. In those years 
when reapportionment is required, the com- 
mission would submit a redistricting plan to 
the General Assembly for approval. If the 
General Assembly failed to act, the commis- 
sion plan would become law. 
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Immunity: Immunity for legislators is ex- 
tended to debates in committee and subcom- 
mittee meetings. The present Constitution 
provides immunity from prosecution for leg- 
islators only on the floor of the House or Sen- 
ate, Immunity would not prevent a legislator 
from being prosecuted if he accepted a bribe. 

Witnesses: The General Assembly is em- 

to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, a power which it does not have under 
the Constitution. The issuance of a subpoena 
to a witness would require a majority vote of 
the House or Senate. 

Date of laws: The effective date of laws is 
the first day of July unless otherwise pro- 
vided in the bill when passed. 

Votes: All votes are required to be taken in 
public session. Under present procedures, the 
Senate votes on confirmation of appoint- 
ments in closed session. The new Constitu- 
tion would require the vote be in open 
session. 

Committees: A record is required to be 
kept of final votes in committees. This is also 
a change from present procedure. 

Audit of funds: The post-audit of State 
funds is removed from the purview of the 
Comptroller and assigned to an agency of 
the General Assembly. The legislature would 
elect the head ox the agency. The duties of 
the auditor would include not only the ac- 
counting for funds but also a check to en- 
sure that money was actually spent for the 
purpose for which appropriated. In this re- 
gard, the agency would function similar to 
the General Accounting Office (GAO) of the 
U.S. Congress. 

Local laws: In general, after 1971 the new 
Constitution will permit only the enactment 
of laws which apply throughout the State. 
The practice of exempting counties from 
general laws will be prohibited. The areas 
on which the General Assembly may enact 
local laws which apply to one or more coun- 
ties are: education, multi-county govern- 
ments, regulation of State agencies, changes 
in counties, or granting powers to counties. 

Congressional districts: A section requires 
Congressional districts to vary by no more 
than ten per cent from the mean population 
of all districts. Redistricting would be re- 
quired in 1972 and every ten years there- 
after. 

FINANCE 

Major changes: 

1, Relaxes requirement that all State bond 
issues must mature in 15 years. 

2. Permits the loan or gift of credit of the 
State to private institutions if a public pur- 
pose is served. 

3. Mandates uniform assessments 
throughout the State. 

An explanation of the changes follows: 

Bond issues: The present Constitution re- 
quires that all bond issues mature within 15 
years. Under the proposed Constitution, the 
General Assembly may authorize bonds with 
a maturity date up to 25 years, provided that 
the bill is passed by a three-fifths majority. 

Loan of credit: The present Constitution 
prohibits the loan of credit of the State to 
any private institution. The proposed Con- 
stitution permit such a loan of credit or a 
gift of assets if a public purpose will be 
served. The law authorizing the loan of 
credit in this case must state the public 
purpose and must be passed by a three-fifths 
vote. 

Assessments: The new Constitution would 
also require that assessments be uniform 
within classes. The classification of farmland 
assessments is continued. 

JUDICIAL BRANCH 

Major changes: 

A. Organizes all courts in the State into 
a four-level, Statewide system. 

B. Replaces trial magistrates, People’s 
Courts, and the Municipal Court of Balti- 
more City with District Courts. 
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C. Abolishes Orphans’ Courts, Probate 
functions would be assigned either to Supe- 
rior (now called Circuit) or District Courts. 

D. Creates special nominating commis- 
sions to submit lists from which the Goy- 
ernor must appoint all judges. 


nents for seats of judges at elections. 

F. Transfers the costs of operating all 
courts to the State. 

An explanation of the changes follows: 

Unified system, A unified concept of the 
court system would replace the present sys- 
tem of separate, autonomous courts at va- 
rious levels. In the new Statewide structure, 
supervision and administration would ex- 
tend in a direct chain from the Court of Ap- 
peals. 

Four court levels: The court system will 
be divided into four levels of which the 
upper two are appeals courts and the lower 
two, trial courts. The appeals courts will re- 
main essentially the same as now consti- 
tuted. The State’s highest court retains its 
name of Court of Appeals. The other ap- 
peals court, now called the Court of Special 
Appeals, is renamed the Intermediate Ap- 
pellate Court. 

What are now known as Circuit Courts 
will be called Superior Courts. There will be 
at least one Superior Court judge in each 
county. 

The lowest court level, which is now com- 
prised of People’s Courts and magistrates’ 
courts in the counties and the Municipal 
Court of Baltimore City, will be replaced by 
District Courts. Each county will have at 
least one District Court judge who will be a 
full-time judge selected from among lawyers 
as are the other judges. 

Committing magistrates are replaced by 
Commissioners appointed by the District 
Court judges. Commissioners would be per- 
mitted to exercise powers only with respect 
to arrest warrants and detention or release 
pending hearing. 

Offices eliminated: Orphans Courts, trial 
magistrates, Registers of Wills, and possibly 
Sheriffs would be eliminated. 

Clerks of the Superior Courts would be 
selected as decided by the legislature. 
Whether they would be appointed or elected 
depends upon the decision of the General 
Assembly. 

Sheriffs could be continued by act of the 
legislature or by the county governments 
under home rule powers. However, if created 
by a county government, the sheriff could 
not be assigned judicial duties (serving of 
papers, etc.) as counties would be prohibited 
under another section of the new Constitu- 
tion from exercising any judicial powers. 

Probate functions now performed by the 
Orphans’ Courts would be reassigned to the 
trial courts. 

The duties of the Register of Wills would 
probably be performed by personnel serving 
under the Clerk of the Court. 

Selection of judges: The selection of all 
judges would be by the system variously 
known as the Niles plan, Missouri plan, or 
the Merit plan. 

In essence, the plan requires that judges 
be appointed from a list submitted to the 
Governnor by nominating commissions, com- 
posed of lawyers and laymen. Under the 
present procedure, the Governor can appoint 
any lawyer to a judgeship but traditionally 
selects one from a list submitted by Bar 
Associations. 

The nominating commission for the ap- 
peals courts would consist of six lawyers to 
be elected by the lawyers throughout the 
State and six non-lawyers to be appointed 
by the Governor. 

The nominating commissions for judges 
at the two trial court levels would consist 
of an equal number of lawyers and non- 
lawyers, but the total number of members 
would not be less than six. Lawyer members 
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would be elected by the lawyers in the area 
concerned and non-lawyers appointed by the 
Governor, 

Members of nominating commissioners 
would serve without pay and would not be 
eligible to be a judge for two years after 
their term expired. 

The nominating commission would submit 
& list of three to five names to the Governor 
from which he must select one for the judge- 
ship within 60 days. If the Governor failed 
to make a selection within the time limit, 
the duty of selecting someone from the list 
would fall to the chief judge of the Court of 
Appeals. 

Eligibility: A lawyer to be eligible for a 
judgeship must have been a member of the 
Bar for at least five years and reside in the 
area in which the vacancy exists. The re- 
quirement in the present Constitution that 
a person must be at least 30-year-old would 
be omitted from the new Constitution. 

Term of office: Judges would never be 
required to run for election against an ac- 
tual opponent as is now the case. Whenever 
a judges name appeared on the ballot, the 
voters would yote either “yes” or “no” on his 
record. Under the present system, a lawyer 
can become a judge by successfully defeat- 
ing an appointed judge at the polls, but this 
could never occur under the provisions in 
the proposed Constitution. In the past 25 
years, four judges have been unseated by 
being defeated in an election. 

Within two years after his appointment, 
a judge’s name would appear on the ballot 
and every eight years thereafter. 

The term of judges is now fifteen years. 

If the voters reject the judge's record, a 
vacancy would occur, and another judge 
would be appointed by the Governor from a 
list sent to him by the nominating com- 
mission. 

Prior to the election at which a judge's 
name appeared on the ballot, a secret poll 
of the lawyers in the area would be taken 
on the subject of whether the judge should 
continue in office. The result of the poll 
would be prior to the election. 

Costs of system: The State would bear all 
costs of operating the courts. Although this 
would increase the financial burden of the 
State, it would relieve the counties of the 
share of the costs that they now have. 

The practice of counties supplementing 
the salary paid a judge by the State would 
be prohibited. 

Retirement: Judges would be required to 
retire at age 70 but could be recalled by the 
Court of Appeals for temporary service. 

Removal: The Court of Appeals would have 
the power to remove any judge from office or 
to censure him upon recommendation by a 
Commission on Judicial Disabilities. 

The commission would investigate com- 
plaints against any judge. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Major changes: 

A. Requires each county to have home 
rule (charter government) by January 6, 
1971. 

B. Greatly increases the power of counties, 

C. Provides for the creation of multi- 
county governmental units by the General 
Assembly. 

Explanation of changes is as follows: 

Powers: Counties may exercise any func- 
tion not denied them by the Constitution or 
the General Assembly, except new tax powers 
shall be specifically provided by law. 

Municipalities: Powers or boundaries of 
municipal corporations (towns and cities) 
which exist prior to the adoption of the new 
Constitution will not be changed without 
the consent of the county or the municipal- 
ity, except as provided by the General As- 
sembly. The new Constitution would no 
longer permit the annexation of territory to 
a town without the county’s permission, 
However, if the town and county cannot 
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agree, it provides a procedure for the matter 
to be resolved by the General Assembly by 
the passage of a law. New municipalities will 
be created as provided by the county. 

Changes to counties: Changes in county 
boundaries or the merger of counties would 
have to be submitted to referendum by the 
people of the area involved. 

Regions: The General Assembly may 
create multicounty governmental units, in- 
cluding an intergovernmental authority 
(such as the Maryland Port Authority or the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commis- 
sion), or an elected regional government. 
Whether laws creating these governmental 
units are placed on referendum is left to 
the legislature to decide. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Major changes: 

A. Mandates the General Assembly to pro- 
vide for the education and protection of 
consumers. 

B. Requires the General Assembly to enact 
legislation on conflict of interest. 

C. Mandates the General Assembly to 
enact laws protecting the natural environ- 
ment, resources, and scenic beauty of the 
State. 

An explanation of the changes follows: 

Natural resources: A provision mandates 
the legislature to provide for the conserva- 
tion of natural resources, 

Impeachment: Procedures for impeachment 
of elected officials specify that the House 
of Delegates would initiate impeachment 
proceedings, and the official would be tried 
by a tribunal of ten judges selected by the 
State's highest court. The present Constitu- 
tion requires that the trial be conducted by 
the State Senate. 

Corporation charters. At least one of the 
sections of the new Constitution is identical 
to that contained in the old one. The sec- 
tion on corporation charters is retained al- 
most verbatim to ensure the legality of char- 
ters granted many years ago by the State to 
corporations, the most notable of which is 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Consumer protection: The General Assem- 
bly is mandated to enact laws for the protec- 
tion and education of the citizens against 
unfair business practices. 

Oath: An oath upon taking office by all 
public officials contains an optional introduc- 
tory phrase referring to God. The officeholder 
has the choice of including the phrase, “In 
the presence of Almighty God,” at the begin- 
ning of the oath. 

This is one of two sections where God 
is mentioned in the Constitution. The other 
is in the Preamble (introduction) which says, 
“We, the people of the State of Maryland, 
grateful to Almighty God for our civil and 
religious freedom 

Office of profit: The prohibition against 
holding more than one governmental office 
of profit was changed to permit the General 
Assembly to make exceptions. This is neces- 
sary to allow county officials to serve on re- 
gional governments if they are established. 

Right to sue State: The right of citizens 
to sue the State for damages is included in 
Maryland’s Constitution for the first time. 
In the past the State has been immune from 
suit except in special cases. 

Effective date: The effective date of the 
new Constitution, if adopted, is July 1, 1968, 
except for sections where a different date is 
specifically provided in the Schedule of Tran- 
sitional Provisions, 

Amendment of Constitution: Amendments 
to the Constitution could be initiated by the 
General Assembly or a convention called by 
the General Assembly. All amendments 
would have to be ratified by the voters. 

Future Conventions: Constitutional Con- 
ventions could be called by the General As- 
sembly at any time or by a vote of the peo- 
ple, which would be required every 20 years. 
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PROBABLE EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN SIZE OF 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


County Present number Probable number 
of seats in 1970 
Allegany......-......- 4 2 or 3. 
Anne Arundel 9 10. 
Baltimore. 22 20. 
43 29. 
2 2. 
2 2. 
2 1 or 2. 
1 1, 
3 2 or 3. 
4 3. 
2 2. 
16 14. 
16 19. 
2 J or 2. 
4 3. 
2 2 


The following counties now represented 
by one delegate would have a smaller popu- 
lation than that which assures them of hav- 
ing their own delegate (33,000). In 1970, they 
may have a delegate from their own county 
who also represents an adjoining county, or 
they may be represented by a delegate from 
an adjoining county: Calvert, Caroline, Gar- 
rett, Kent, Queen Anne’s, Somerset, Talbot, 
and Worcester. 


REFERENDUM SCHEDULED FOR TUESDAY, MAY 14 


A special election will be held on Tuesday, 
May 14, for the voters of Maryland to accept 
or reject the proposed State Constitution. 

Voters will cast their ballot either “for” or 
“against” the new Constitution. There will 
pot be separate votes on individual articles or 

es. 

When the people vote on the new Consti- 
tution, they are also voting on the Schedule 
of Transitional Provisions (which is actually 
part of the Constitution but covers subjects 
of temporary duration) and the Schedule 
of Legislation (which will become part of 
the State’s code of laws). If the proposed 
Constitution is adopted, future changes to it 
can be made only by amendments ratified by 
the people. However, the State legislature 
can change the items in the Schedule of 
Legislation at any time by enacting a new 
law. 

If the voters approve the new Constitution 
at the May 14 election, it will become effec- 
tive on July 1, 1968, except for those sections 
on which a different effective date is set in 
the Schedule of Transitional Provisions. 


Wake Up, America 
HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the president 
of Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Howard W. Kacy, delivered a dynamic, 
patriotic, and timely address on South 
Carolina Life Insurance Day in Columbia, 
S.C., on November 9, 1967. 

I commend Mr. Kacy’s splendid ad- 
dress to the attention of my colleagues in 
the Congress and to the citizens of our 
country: 

Waker Up, AMERICA 

Things are happening throughout our land 
which greatly disturb me—and unfortunately 
they are happening with increasing frequen- 
cy. On every hand there are signs that the 
moral strength of our nation is decreasing 
alarmingly. The principles upon which our 
Country was founded are being eroded slowly 
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but surely. We are substituting materialistic 
values for spiritual ones—the old standards 
of what is right and what is wrong are being 
discarded and, in their stead, we are estab- 
lishing codes of ethics that, if followed, can 
only render us impotent as a people and as 
a nation. 

One need only glance at the newspaper 
headlines to realize that the seeds of revolu- 
tion are being sown throughout America to- 
day. Riots, demonstrations, acts which show 
disrespect for our flag, for high government 
Officials, and for law and order have become 
a way of life for far too many Americans. 
These have been described in the past as iso- 
lated incidents fomented by a misguided mi- 
nority of radicals. Can we still make this 
claim after April 15th of this year when 185,- 
000 peace demonstrators from throughout 
the nation, marched in massive East and West 
protests against the Vietnam war? Can we 
still make this claim when thousands—some 
say as many as 75,000—peace-niks descended 
on the Nation’s Capital on October 21st and 
created mass havoc? Can we still make this 
claim after more than 128 American cities— 
75 of them in 1967 alone—have now experi- 
enced outbursts of racial violence? I think 
not! 

Anyone who does not believe that these 
demonstrations and riots have been either 
organized, manipulated, supported, financed, 
or headed up by the Communists among us, 
is simply unwilling to face up to the facts. 
For example, I have here a report issued by 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee which clearly proves that the April 15th 
demonstrations were the result of efforts by 
the Communist Party, USA to undermine and 
sabotage U.S. resistance to Communist mili- 
tary aggression in Vietnam. 

More and more we are witnessing an armed 
rebellion against American Society. More and 
more we are witnessing a display of hatred 
for the United States and a contempt for its 
laws and institutions, The prospects for the 
future of our Nation are becoming more 
frightening with each passing incident. There 
can no longer be any doubt that America is 
now faced with a crisis of lawlessness which 
carries with it the gravest potential for 
disaster. 

One of the few national leaders with the 
insight and the courage to publicly say that 
the kind of civil disobedience tactics I have 
been talking about should not be allowed to 
continue was Justice Hugo Black of the 
Supreme Court. He said early in 1966, and I 
quote: 

“Governments like ours were formed to 
substitute the rule of.law for the rule of 
force. Illustrations may be given where 
crowds have gathered together peaceably by 
reason of extraordinarily good discipline re- 
inforced by vigilant officers. ‘Demonstrations’ 
have taken place without any manifestations 
of force at the time. But I say once more 
that the crowd moved by noble ideas today 
can become the rob ruled by hate and pas- 
sion and greed and violence tomorrow. If we 
ever doubted that, we know it now. The 
peaceful songs of love can become as stirring 
and provocative as the ‘Marseillaise’ did in 
the days when a noble revolution gave way 
to rule by successive mobs until chaos set in. 
It is more necessary than ever that we stop 
and look more closely at where we are going.” 

And he was right—the situation has gotten 
progressively worse. Yet, too many Ameril- 
cans are still emulating Rip Van Winkle. Un- 
less we can find a way to wake them up, there 
might be no stopping the downward course 
of America, As someone recently said, “God 
is not dead—but He must get awfully sick 
when He takes a long hard look at what is 
going on in the United States today”. 

The freedoms our forefathers fought and 
died to obtain are now being used to weaken 
and divide this great Republic of ours. 
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Listen to these statements which were pub- 
licly made by one of our more militant Civil 
Rights’ leaders: 

We've got to tell Johnson that if we 
don’t get home rule here in Washington 
we're going to disrupt this city completely.” 

“In Cleveland they’re building stores with 
no windows—all brick. I don’t know what 
they think they'll accomplish. It just means 
we have to move from Molotov cocktails to 
dynamite“. 

In Chicago he said 

“I'm going to Washington and take it over 
lock, stock and barrel.” 

I say to you that what used to be called 
treason is being accepted today as freedom 
of speech. What used to be called Riot and 
Insurrection not so long ago is today called 
freedom of assembly. And academic free- 
dom—as a noted Educator recently said: 

“Has become a sort of Yalu River behind 
which Educators and Students alike are im- 
mune from attack but from which they are 
free to sally forth to attack everything else, 
including their own school and college.” 

It's so easy to follow the line of least re- 
sistance by saying “I can’t do anything about 
all this“ —yet the fact is, you can do some- 
thing—actually we in the life insurance in- 
dustry can do a lot. The problem today as I 
see it—is that the wrong kind of people are 
the ones who are saying “I can”. 

Somehow, somewhere an epidemic of 
sleeping sickness has struck our Nation. The 
symptoms of this disease as I see them are 
four-fold: 

1. An embracement of the philosophy of 
non-involvement. 

2. A lack of interest in anything which 
does not have an immediate and direct per- 
sonal effect. 

3. An unwillingness to accept one's citizen- 
ship responsibilities. 

4. A willingness to compromise one’s prin- 
ciples and beliefs so long as the immediate 
effect of doing so is not too earthshaking. 

If we are to cure this disease before it is 
too late, if we are to find ways to stop our 
soaring crime rate, correct our juvenile de- 
linquency problem, bring about self disci- 
pline and decency, halt the riots in our cities, 
and return to a wholesome respect for law 
and order, each one of us must adopt the 
kind of personal action program which Ed- 
ward Hale, a former Chaplain of the U.S. 
Senate recommended when he said: 

“I am only one, but I am one. I can't do 
everything but I can do something. And 
what I can do, that I ought to do. And what 
I ought to do, by the grace of God, I shall 
do.” 

As someone recently stated, “We need not, 
if we stay morally brave and militarily 
strong, fear invasion.” Our problem, however, 
is that our enemies are not planning to de- 
feat America by force of arms. Their plan 
is to lull us to sleep with a form of slow 
poison. They keep eating away at the very 
foundation of our democracy. They creep in- 
sidiously into our schools and churches to 
seduce our thinking. They use honeyed 
phrases like “human rights above property 
rights” and “security for all” which in reality 
are snares that lead our country toward an 
autocratic state governed by mob rule rather 
than by law. The State becomes our Keeper 
and as more authority is centered in Gov- 
ernment, individual freedom and private en- 
terprise dies inch by inch. 

Immorality is flourishing and pre-marital 
sex is being condoned even from the pulpits; 
juvenile delinquency is on the rise and dis- 
regard for law and order has been given a 
cloak of respectability; pornography is ac- 
cepted and even preferred in our literature, 
in our movies and in our stage shows; our 
courts continue to find technicalities where- 
by vicious criminals known to be guilty, are 
turned loose to prey again and again on so- 
ciety. Sometime ago the Wi m police 
arrested a man caught in the very act of 
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raping a 22 year old Government employee. 
This man had, on two other occasions, within 
the previous six months been charged with 
the same type of crime. In the first instance 
the case was dismissed because the victim 
committed suicide rather than go through 
the ordeal of the trial. The second case was 
dismissed by the trial court on the technical 
grounds that the police had made an illegal 
search because of their failure to first obtain 
a search warrant. He was finally tried, found 
guilty and sentenced by the District Court, 
but listen to this—our very learned U.S. 
Court of Appeals reversed his conviction be- 
cause the Trial Court let the jury see, at 
their request, the official weather report for 
the time of the alleged attack, which certi- 
fied that the weather was clear, the tem- 
perature in the low 70's and the visibility 
eight miles. The basis for the Appellate Court 
decision was that the trial judge erred in let- 
ting the jury see the weather report after the 
jury started deliberating, and that the de- 
fense counsel had no way of attacking it after 
he had contended at the trial that there 
wasn't enough light to make a positive iden- 
tification possible. 

Listen, Ladies and Gentlemen, we are going 
to have to wake up before it is too late—we 
are going to have to effect some drastic 
changes in our present way of life—changes 
in our behavior patterns, changes in our 
thought processes, changes in our moral and 
spiritual values. 

I believe that America’s enemies are mak- 
ing tremendous inroads here on the Home 
Front and that our nation literally stands 
today at the crossroads—one road leads up- 
ward to Self-Discipline while the other road 
is all downhill and its ultimate destination 
is the City of Decay. I believe that we must 
decide now which road we are going to 
travel and that decision will be determined 
by how strong or how weak we Americans, 
collectively speaking, really are. 

I also believe that insurance men and in- 
surance companies can deal a crushing blow 
to those who are planning our destruction. 
Keep in mind that we have an unusual op- 
portunity to help influence public opinion. 
Through our contacts we have a built-in line 
of communications with the more than 125 
million Americans who now own some type 
of life insurance—and these, I remind you, 
are bound together by one common inter- 
est—the preservation of the protection they 
have sacrificed to provide for their loved 
ones. 

To them life insurance is one of their 
most treasured possessions. It has so proved 
its worth, its reliability and its service that 
policyowners are unanimously agreed it is 
essential to the security and well-being of 
their loved ones and themselves. Yet—if com- 
munism were to prevail in this country— 
life insurance would fail! The Communists 
would confiscate the assets of the companies, 
wipe out the protection provided under our 
policies, make everyone’s present and future 
security dependent upon the whim of the 
Communist State. This, my friends, is fact— 
not fantasy. This is what happened to the 
German life insurance companies located in 
the Eastern Zone of Occupation following 
World War II. 

If those we have insured fully understand 
this, they will become, in my opinion, an 
invincible army in the crucial battle which is 
being waged between Communism and our 
free enterprise system. 

They will ask you “What Can I Do To 
Help?“ —as you might ask of me at this very 
moment. If so, answer them as I am going 
to answer you right now by making specific 
suggestions for personal action. 

Let's begin today to try to develop in 
those with whom we come in contact a sense 
of personal responsibility and an under- 
standing of the importance of their main- 
taining high moral standards. Let’s empha- 
size to them the need for constant devotion 
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to religious principles, and the necessity for 
preserving law and order. Let's try to revive 
self-reliance as an American Way of Life in- 
stead of looking to the Government for more 
and bigger hand-outs. Let’s do what we can 
to rekindle pride in and love of country 
which has been so watered down by those 
who hold that “patriotism” is indeed a form 
of “extremism”. 

Next, you can bring all the pressure at your 
command to plug up the loopholes in our 
laws that enable punks to go scot-free not 
just once but time after time. Let's demand 
that criminals be treated as criminals—that 
the hands of our police in bringing criminals 
to justice not be shackled by unworkable 
and unreasonable requirements such as 
those recently laid down by our Supreme 
Court. Insist that the Juvenile Courts and 
Parole Boards carefully review the past rec- 
ords of criminals before releasing them to 
again prey on society. We must adopt a re- 
alistic attitude toward these critical prob- 
lems. We have tried the lenient approach and 
it has failed. 

Just as important, let’s support our law 
enforcement officers. Senator Mike Mansfield 
recently made this statement on the floor of 
the Senate: 

„. . it appears to me somewhat excessive 
to expect them (the police) to be not only 
defenders of the peace and upholders of the 
law, but also lawyers, sociologists, ministers, 
social psychologists, judges, first-aid men, 
and obstetricians, Yet they are not only ex- 
pected to be, but in fact, often do perform 
one or more of these functions in an emer- 
gency”. 

Too often the everyday acts of courtesy, 
help and cooperation which our dedicated 
law enforcement officers perform for the 
benefit of the health, safety, welfare and 
protection of all our citizens are accepted 
matter-of-factly. Too often we forget that a 
policeman is our friend and that time and 
time again he risks his life in our behalf. 
Unfortunately, the one bad cop that turns 
up among literally thousands of good ones 
becomes the public’s symbol for all police- 
men when in reality he is the exception. I 
believe that for the good of every community 
and for the good of our citizens who desire 
to see law and order prevail throughout our 
land it is up to all law-abiding people to 
help improve the policeman’s public image 
by giving to him full and complete support 
and cooperation. 

Likewise, I believe that we must counter- 
act the generally unfounded charges of po- 
lice brutality which are being leveled with 
increasing frequency at arresting officers all 
across the land. The policemen’s job is tough 
enough without having to face brutality 
charges every time he makes an arrest. It is 
a fine line betwen brutality and self-defense, 
Last year one out of every nine officers was 
attacked while trying to make an arrest; and, 
on the average, 65 policemen are murdered 
each year while endeavoring to apprehend 
criminals. I do not mean to imply that there 
have not been misuses of police power, for 
the record shows otherwise. However, these 
are the exceptions. Let’s demand of our law 
enforcement officers the highest quality and 
efficiency of performance, while demanding 
jor them the public respect which they 80 
rightly deserve. 

Let’s stop going to see filthy movies and 
dirty stage shows. Let’s not buy pornographic 
magazines or books and urge those who sell 
them in our neighborhoods to stop making 
them available to our young people. Let's 
write letters of objection to advertisers that 
resort to the use of suggestive or dirty ma- 
terial in their advertisements. Let’s start set- 
ting the right kind of example through our 
everyday lives. 

Let’s get prayer and a trust in and rever- 
ence for a supreme Being back into our na- 
tional life. Let’s not let teachers do what one 
mother told me happened in a Montgomery 
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County, Maryland public school. Her daugh- 
ter’s class was practicing a hymn which con- 
tained in it the word God. That teacher in- 
structed the class to hum when they came to 
the word God instead of singing it. I can’t be- 
lieve our Supreme Court expected it’s school 
prayer decision to be carried that far afield. 

Our schools have been instructed to re- 
frain from teaching our children the power 
and glory of prayer. We have successfully 
defended in court our children’s right to 
ignore the salute to the flag. Groups are 
hard at work trying to abolish Christmas 
and Easter programs in schools—to do away 
with baccalaureate sermons—to eliminate 
Thanksgiving Day and Presidential proclama- 
tions of prayer—even working to remove 
Chaplains from our Armed Forces. This may 
all sound fantastic, but unfortunately, it’s 
true. Certainly you cannot deny that there 
is a move afoot to remove religion from every 
phase of our national life. The blows are 
being well-timed—the poison is being ad- 
ministered in small doses—we are weakening 
before the relentless determination of the 
ever-present minority of evil people whose 
goal in life is to drag others down to their 
level. 

If your children are in college, write to the 
head of that institution urging him not to 
tolerate “student uprisings”. Also urge him 
not to invite speakers to his campus who are 
sponsored by the Lecture and Information 
Bureau of the Communist Party of the U.S.A. 
In Mr. J. Edgar Hoover's Annual Report of 
FBI activities for the Fiscal year 1967 he 
states, “leading communists eagerly roamed 
the academic community during the 1966-67 
school year making 54 speaking appearances 
at college campuses in their appeal to youth”. 

The sad part about this is that when such 
speakers are invited to make a presentation 
on campus the students feel compelled to 
attend and thus these speakers get large 
audiences. By contrast, Ohio State University 
refused to let a Communist speaker lecture 
on its campus. He gave his lecture in an off- 
campus church and only 300 students from a 
student body of 30,000 attended. When a 
college president justifies such an invitation 
to a subversive on the basis of so-called 
“academic freedom”, point out to him, as has 
the Cardinal Mindszenty Foundation of St. 
Louis, Missouri, that: 

1. Our medical schools do not invite quack 
doctors to teach students about phony rem- 
edies and illegal operations. 

2. Our law schools do not invite members 
of the Mafia to teach students how to evade 
the law—and 

8. Our business schools have not invited 
Billie Sol Estes to teach students how to 
make money in a hurry. 

Academic freedom, unfortunately, has be- 
come a vehicle for the dissemination of 
Communist propaganda. The campus speak- 
ers who are sponsored by the Communist 
Party of the U.S.A. are trained agitators who 
are expert salesmen for socialistic and com- 
munistic doctrines. Keep in mind that in 
nearly every instance their campus presenta- 
tions are lectures, not debates. Thus, oppo- 
site viewpoints are not presented. Is it any 
wonder their listeners are often influenced 
in the wrong direction? 

It is all part of a program which the Com- 
munist Party announced it was undertaking 
some five years ago following this public 
statement by Gus Hall, General Secretary 
of the Party. He said, “We must give higher 
priority to work among youths in all fields 
of endeavor: 

1. We must build unity among American 
Youth and within that unity seek to gain 
Communist leadership, 

2. We must persuade youth that capital- 
ists are enemies of youth while Communists 
are their friends. 

8. We must urge more radical immediate 
solutions to current problems through the 
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use of mass demonstrations, strikes and 
riots. 

4. We must agitate youth to believe that 
socialism offers the only lasting solution for 
youth’s problems.” 

What has been happening on college cam- 
puses all across this land shows how success- 
fully they have accomplished their objectives. 
Believe it or not, sponsors—not participants 
but sponsors—of the April 15th Peace-nik 
protest included representatives from at least 
50 different colleges—many of whom were 
professors and officers of student bodies. 

I ask you—can we afford to sit idly on the 
sidelines while there is being spawned on 
our campuses today something akin to 
China’s vicious Red Guard? 

“Who Built America, anyway?” recently 
asked the Editor of an Insurance Newsletter. 
“Who built the farms and towns and cities— 
the railroads—the industries—the millions of 
homes with their millions and millions of 
things we live with? Who created the jobs 
that are keeping 60-plus millions of Ameri- 
cans working and prosperous? Who conceived 
of the thousands of big and little businesses, 
and who works long hours at them to make 
them pay? Who creates the savings that go 
to launch new industries or expand old ones— 
and who comes up with the new ideas, the 
foods and drugs and gadgets and Heaven- 
only-knows what? And after you've answered 
all that, then ask yourself who should be 
out there working the hardest to keep Amer- 
ica clean, keep it wholesome, keep it decent, 
keep it high quality—keep it free!” 

By remaining silent and out of action, our 
Country’s image is being fashioned by those 
irresponsible individuals whose sole objec- 
tive seems to be to foment unrest, doubt, dis- 
trust, revolt—hatred for any and all in au- 
thority. While an all-out campaign is under- 
way to capture the minds of today’s young 
people and to use their youthful vigor for 
the promotion of evil purposes, too many of 
us in life insurance are still saying “I don’t 
want to get involved.” We are clamming up 
at a time when irresponsible individuals are 
hard at work undermining the very princi- 
ples upon which this Nation was founded. By 
doing just that, we are risking the loss of 
everything we hold sacred and dear. 

As I see it, Ladies and Gentlemen, finding 
answers to our present day problems is just 
as much our responsibility as it is the gov- 
ernment’s, and if we are going to win this 
battle, we must provide the leadership that 
these times require. It is up to us and our 
coun „ all across the land, to make 
the real voice of America heard. I say it is 
time for all of us to stand up and be counted! 
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Calendar of Events 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the calendar of 
events for the coming month of Febru- 
ary 1968 which has been scheduled by 
the National Gallery of Art. 

The American people are very fortu- 
nate to have such an outstanding gallery 
of art in our Nation’s Capital, and we 
who are in Washington should try to 
visit the National Gallery more often 
and enjoy the excellent monthly pro- 
grams: 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS, NATIONAL GALLERY OF 
ART, FEBRUARY 1968 


LOAN EXHIBITION 


A major exhibition of the season, “Paint- 
ing in France 1900-1967,“ will be on view 
from February 18 to March 17. Organized 
under the patronage of the Ministry of Cul- 
tural Affairs with the cooperation of the 
Musée National d’Art Moderne, Paris, this 
distinguished collection of 150 paintings will 
show the major currents in the development 
of French painting in this century. It is 
being circulated by the International Exhibi- 
tions Foundation. 

Most of the paintings have never been 
exhibited in the United States. More than 40 
have been sent by the Musée National d'Art 
Moderne, Included are paintings by Bon- 
nard, Braque, Chagall, Robert and Sonia 
Delaunay, Derain, Ernst, Gris, Kandinsky, 
Léger, Matisse, Miró, Modigliani, Picasso, 
Rouault, Villon, and Vuillard. 

The initial group is followed by an im- 
portant selection of works by contemporary 
artists such as Alechinsky, Atlan, Balthus, 
Bazaine, Bissiére, Bury, Dubuffet, Fautrier, 
Giacometti, Hartung, Klein, Lanskoy, Le 
Parc, Mathieu, Michaux, Poliakoff, Raysse, 
Soto, Soulages, de Staël, Vasarely, and Wols, 


EXHIBITION PUBLICATION 


Catalogue. Painting in France 1900-1967. 
812” x 11”, with preface by Pierre Moinot, 
introduction by Bernard Anthonioz, remarks 
by Charles Lucet. 128 pages, 11 color plates, 
116 black and white illustrations, $4.00 post- 


paid. 
RECORDED TOURS 


The Brief Tour. A 45-minute tour of 20 Na- 
tional Gallery masterpieces selected and de- 
scribed by Director John Walker. The porta- 
ble units are rented for 25c for one person, 
35c for two, Available in English, French, and 
German language versions. 

The Longer Tour. A description of every 
object in 28 exhibition galleries, Talks in 
each room, which may be taken in any order, 
last about 15 minutes. The small receiving 
sets are rented for 25c. 


NEW SLIDES 


2“ z 2” Color Slides: Audubon, Columbia 
Jay; Birley, Andrew Mellon; Byzantine 
School, Enthroned Madonna and Child; Cat- 
lin, See-Non-Ty-A, An Iowa Medicine Man; 
Catlin, The White Cloud, Head Chtef of the 
Iowas; Chandler, Captain Samuel Chandler; 
Chandler, Mrs. Samuel Chandler; Church, 
Morning in the Tropics; Joos van Cleve, Joris 
W. Vezeler; Joos van Cleve, Margaretha 
Boghe, Wife of Joris W. Vezeler; Copley, Elea- 
zer Tyng; Corneille de Lyon, Portrait of a 
Man; Corot, A View near Volterra; Lucas 
Cranach the Elder, A Prince of Sazony; Crop- 
sey, Autumn on the Hudson River; Doughty, 
Fanciful Landscape; van Dyck, William II of 
Nassau and Orange; Feininger, Zirchow VII; 
Field, “He Turned Their Waters into Blood”; 
French School, XV Century, A Knight of the 
Golden Fleece; Gossaert (Mabuse), Portrait 
of a Banker. 35c each postpaid. 


GALLERY HOURS 

The Gallery is open weekdays from 10 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. and Sundays from 2 p.m. to 10 
p.m. The cafeteria is open weekdays from 11 
a.m. to 4 p.m. and Sundays from 4 p.m. to 
7 p.m. Admission is free to the Gallery and 
to all programs scheduled. 
Monday, January 29, through Sunday, Feb- 

ruary 4 
PAINTING OF THE WEEK 1 

Titian. Venus and Adonis, (Widener Col- 
lection) Gallery 22. Tues. through Sat. 12:00 
and 2:00; Sun. 3:30 and 6:00. 


TOUR OF THE WEEK 
Late 19th-Century French Painting: the 


Realist Approach. Rotunda. Tues. through 
Sat. 1:00; Sun. 2:30. 
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TOUR 
Introduction to the Collection. Rotunda. 
Mon. through Sat. 11:00 and 3:00; Sun. 5:00. 
SUNDAY LECTURE 
Queen Christina of Sweden as an Art Col- 
lector. Guest Speaker: Carl Nordenfalk, Di- 
rector General, National Museum of Swe- 
den, Stockholm. Lecture Hall 4:00. 
SUNDAY CONCERT 


Margit Lundstrom, Harpischordist. East 
Garden Court 8:00. 

PAINTING OF THE WEEK * 

Van Dyck. Marchesa Elena Grimaldi, Wife 
of Marchese Nicola Cattaneo, (Widener Col- 
lection) Gallery 43. Tues, through Sat. 12:00 
and 2:00; Sun. 3:30 and 6:00. 

TOUR OF THE WEEK 

Late 19th-Century French Painting: the 
Impressionist Approach. Rotunda. Tues. 
through Sat. 1:00; Sun. 2:30. 

TOUR 

Introduction to the Collection. Rotunda. 

Mon. through Sat, 11:00 and 3:00; Sun. 5:00. 
SUNDAY LECTURE 

Baudelaire and the Modern Schools of 
Paris. Guest Speaker: Alain de Leiris, Profes- 
sor of Art History, University of Maryland, 
College Park. Lecture Hall 4:00. 

SUNDAY CONCERT 

The Cremona Trio, East Garden Court 8:00. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery Staff, are 
broadcast by Station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 

Monday, February 12, through Sunday, 

February 18 
PAINTING OF THE WEEK 1 

Mantegna. Judith and Holofernes. (Wide- 
ner Collection) Gallery 10. Tues. through 
Sat. 12:00 and 2:00; Sun. 3:30 and 6:00. 

TOUR OF THE WEEK 
Late 19th-Century French Painting: the 


Intellectual Approach. Rotunda. Tues. 
through Sat. 1:00; Sun. 2:30. 
TOUR 


Introduction to the Collection. Rotunda. 
Mon. through Sat. 11:00 and 3:00; Sun. 
5:00. 

SUNDAY LECTURE 

The School of Paris—1905-1940. Guest 
Speaker: Thomas M. Folds, Dean of Educa- 
tion, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Lecture Hall 4:00. 

SUNDAY CONCERT 


University of Delaware String Quartet. 
East Garden Court 8:00. 

Inquiries concerning the Gallery’s educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office or telephoned to 737-4215, 
ext. 272. 


Monday, reumy 19, through Sunday, 
February 25 
PAINTING OF THE WEEK 1 

Sebastiano and Marco Ricci. Memorial to 
Admiral Sir Clowdisley Shovell. (Samuel H. 
Kress Collection) Gallery 36. Tues, Wed., 
Fri., and Sat. 12:00 and 2:00, Sun. 3:30 and 
6:00. 

TOUR OF THE WEEK 

Late 19th-Century French Painting: the 
Emotional Approach. Rotunda. Tues., Wed., 
Frl., and Sat. 1:00; Sun. 2:30. 


TOUR 


Introduction to the Collection. Rotunda. 
Mon. through Sat. 11:00 and 3:00, Thurs. 
(Washington’s Birthday) 1:00; Sun. 5:00. 


111''x14"’ reproductions with texts for sale 
this week—15¢ each. (If mailed, 25¢ each.) 
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SUNDAY LECTURE 

The School of Paris—1940-1967. Guest 
Speaker: Ben L. Summerford, Professor of 
Art, American University, Washington, D.C. 
Lecture Hall 4:00. 


SUNDAY CONCERT 


The Camerata Chorus of Washington. 
Joan Reinthaler, Conductor. East Garden 
Court 8:00. 


Richard D. McCarthy Writes From 
Europe 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous leave to cxtend my remarks, I 
include the following two articles: 


IraLy READY To ASSUME AN EXPANDING ROLE 
IN RESTRUCTURED NATO 


(By RICHARD D. MCCARTHY) 


Rome, January 17.—Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle’s un of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the deep Soviet 
penetration of the Mediterranean have cre- 
ated an undercurrent of concern among 
Italians about their own security. 

Conversations with Italians and U.S. ob- 
servers here reveal a feeling of unease about 
events which have placed the very existence 
of NATO in question. There is a widespread 
belief here that the withdrawal of France 
from NATO’s integrated military structure 
has left a geographic and military void that 
no military plans can fill adequately. 


SHOCKED BY MIDEAST EVENTS 


Most Italians apparently wish-to see NATO 
continued after 1969, when any member can 
withdraw. They believe that the military 
balance NATO established helps curb Soviet 
ambitions in Europe and paves the way for 
a possible East-West settlement. 

The Italians, a Mediterranean as well as 
European people, have been shocked by the 
Mideast war, recent rearming of the Arabs 
by the Soviets, and the Russian naval thrust 
into the Mediterranean Sea. 

Viewing these developments through the 
gaping holes punched in the NATO shield by 
Gen. de Gaulle, the Italian apprehension has 
been heightened further by France’s increas- 
ingly close ties with the Soviet Union. While 
in Paris, this writer learned of the possibility 
that the Soviets soon may launch a spaceship 
for the French. 

Last month's NATO ministers’ meeting in 
Brussels failed to come up with plans for 
filling the void left by the French departure. 
But an intense search is under way here and 
in other West European capitals for a new 
NATO structure that will not only rein- 
tegrate France after Gen. de Gaulle but also 
will provide a united Europe with influence 
comparable to that of the U.S. 

The first bricks in this new structure may 
have been laid already. Co-operative ven- 
tures with aircraft would lead to an arms 
pool. And growing cooperation in space may 
lead to what Prime Minister Harold Wilson of 
Britain described as a possible “Common 
Market of advanced technology.” 


ITALY MOVES AHEAD 


Whatever form the new NATO takes, 
Frederick Reinhardt, retiring U.S. ambassador 
to Italy, sees this nation assuming an in- 
creasingly important role. 

While Britain and France are vexed by 
economic and political troubles, Italy is mov- 
ing ahead. Italy’s Fiat is the world’s fourth 
largest automaker. Italy exports 300,000 pairs 
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of shoes a day and her steel industry is among 
the world’s most modern. 
The frenetic auto traffic and the exuberant 

people of Rome convey a feeling of vitality 
which characterizes Italy’s busi- 

3 and industrialists, and the day may 

come soon when Rome again occupies a posi- 

tion of leadership not unlike the one she held 

2000 years ago. 

SPAIN AND PoRTUGAL STRAINING AT BOUNDS OF 
LONG DICTATORSHIP 


(By RICHARD D. MCCARTHY) 


Lisson, Portugal, January 18.—A visit to 
the Iberian peninsula shows how different 
Spain and Portugal are from the rest of 
Europe. 

The march of progress and prosperity, so 
evident in the other European countries, is 
only beginning to be felt in these two na- 
tions which are close to Africa in their his- 
tory and tradition and distant from Europe 
in their concept of freedom and human 
rights 

Spain is a nation in ferment. After 31 
years of the Franco dictatorship and no 
political rights, many younger people in busi- 
ness, the church, universities, and in labor 
yearn for a democratic government and a 
lifting of the police state. 


WHAT AFTER FRANCO? 


The omnipresent and feared Guardia Civil, 
a fascist police and military force with alle- 
giance to Generalissimo Franco as a person 
rather than as & chief of state, keeps a tight 
lid on restlessness. But, despite its effective 
efforts, students and labor unrest have 
erupted in protest—most recently last week 
at Madrid University. 

A chief topic of conversation is: “What 
will happen if Franco dies?” The old dic- 
tator now is 75 and visibly worn. 

Many hope he will soon name a successor 
so that the expected post-Franco clash be- 
tween Monarchists and Republicans may be 
reduced in intensity. 


BARRED BY COMMON MARKET 


Despite a clouded future, Spain can look 
back to 15 years of economic progress. Aver- 
age family income has tripled in this period 
to $600 a year. 

Tourism has risen 17 times since 1959 to 
$1.7 billion last year, These strides have been 
worked by an easing of some of the more 
repressive aspects of the regime. 

Although she has progressed, fascist Spain 
is still considered “persona non grata” by 
the European democracies. Consequently, she 
is not a member of either the Common Mar- 
ket or NATO. It is unlikely that Spain would 
be admitted to either until Franco is en- 
tombed in a cavernous mausoleum that polit- 
ical prisoners, working at forced labor, 
hewed for him out of a granite mountain top 
near Madrid. 

Here is fascinating Portugal where 12th 
Century Moorish castles cast enduring shad- 
ows on a largely medieval society. Another 
old dictator, scholarly Antonio Salazar, 
prompts succession speculations. 


CENSORSHIP IS RIGID 


Not as ostentatious as his neighbor, and 
friend, Gen. Franco, Mr. Salazar evokes little 
fervent opposition. 

But his secret police is quietly effective, 
censorship is rigidly enforced (two American 
newsmen last month were barred from this 
country) and political freedom is doled out 
in small doses. 

Bucking the tide of history, Portugal clings 
to her remaining overseas territories. She is 
supporting a large (for a nation the size of 
Indiana) war to retain the African colonies 
of Angola and Mozambique. 

Should a united Europe emerge, it seems 
unlikely that either Spain or Portugal would 
be admitted as long as they retain their pres- 
ent forms of government and resist the 
spread of freedom and human rights. 


? _____ . . 
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This Fetish For Negotiation 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1968 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest dangers facing the Ameri- 
can war effort in Vietnam is that Hanoi 
will misread the administration’s con- 
stant expressions of our readiness to ne- 
gotiate. In the eyes of the North Viet- 
namese, continual proposals for peaceful 
settlement of the conflict can only indi- 
cate a dulling sense of purpose in our 
pursuit of a just resolution for the Viet- 
namese people. By diluting the enemy’s 
estimation of our determination, we only 
strengthen his own will to resist and 
thus further prolong the conflict. 

Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, USMC, 
retired, has written an article published 
in the Glendale, Calif., News-Press, 
which I believe has some excellent com- 
ments on the implications of repeated 
statements on negotiations. For your in- 
terest I have requested his article be in- 
serted in the RECORD: 

THIS FETISH FOR NEGOTIATION 
(By Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle) 

WASHINGTON.—The sooner the United 
States stops asking for negotiations, the 
sooner the war in Vietnam will end. 
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Every time Washington proposes negotia- 
tions, Hanoi gets another dose of encourage- 
ment. Our attempts to coax and woo Ho Chi 
Minh to the peace table reinforce the Com- 
munist belief that we don’t have the stom- 
ach to outlast the Reds. 

After all, a nation that is winning doesn’t 
usually ask for truce talks. That's what the 
loser is expected to do. 

In the hard cold lexicon of war, a request 
for negotiations is the equivalent of asking 
for surrender terms. 

And on the basis of our past performances, 
there is reason for Hanoi to misinterpret our 
peace pleas. When we were locked in a long 
and bloody struggle with Nazi and Japanese 
aggression, we talked in simple terms of our 
victory and the enemy’s defeat. 

This, we should remember, had multiple 
influences. It strengthened the spirit on the 
home front. It didn’t encourage the enemy 
to think he could win by negotiations what 
he was losing on the battlefront. 

Sir Winston Churchill knew that a nation 
would rally to the V“ symbol because it 
stood for victory. It isn’t likely that an em- 
battled England would have been similarly 
inspired by a letter “N,” symbolizing negotia- 
tions with the Berlin Nazis. 

When a people pour out their blood and 
treasure in war, they do it to win. And that 
doesn’t mean giving the enemy, through ne- 
gotiations, what he needs to continue his ag- 
gression by political and subversive means. 

Some in Washington must understand that 
we don’t have to recognize the so-called Na- 
tional Liberation Front and accept the re- 
sulting coalition government in order to end 
the war. The sure way to end it is by killing, 
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capturing or chasing the enemy out of the 
country and keeping him out. 

This is the lesson we should have learned 
from Malaya. That was one of the first big 
post-World War II Communist “wars of lib- 
eration.” The Reds started it in 1948, It took 
12 years and the combined efforts of close to 
a quarter of a million British regulars plus 
Malayan troops to whip the Communists. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman, now the tough and 
able prime minister of independent Malaysia, 
led his nation through that 12-year war 
against Communist aggression. When I was 
in Malaysia about a year ago, I asked him 
if it was necessary to negotiate with the Com- 
munists in that conflict. 

No,“ he replied. 

Then he told of the Malay Communist ef- 
fort to negotiate. When the Reds had been 
whipped, Rahman received a request from 
the Communist commander for a conference. 

At the start of the parley, which took place 
in a forward combat area, the Red com- 
mander proposed peace. His price was recog- 
nition of the Communists as a legal political 


party. 

This, Rahman knew, was nothing but a 
proposal for a coalition government, His peo- 
ple had not fought 12 years to give the Com- 
munists what they needed to continue their 
effort to take over the government. 

Rahman refused the Red demand. The 
Communist boss knew the jig was up. He dis- 
appeared into the jungle. 

So did the Communist war effort in 
Malaya. All of which lends substance to the 
opinion of those in South Vietnam who say 
that if we refuse to negotiate, the Commu- 
nist aggression there will also end by fading 
away. 


